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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE   ON   THE   COMPLETED   WORK 

With  the  publication  of  the  Atlas  which  is  incorporated  in  the  present  edition  The  Century  Diction- 
ary and  Cyclopedia  was  brought  to  completion.  As  the  Cyclopedia  of  Names  grew  out  of  the  Dictionary 
and  supplemented  it  on  its  encyclopedic  side,  so  the  Atlas  grew  out  of  the  Cyclopedia,  and  serves  as  an 
extension  of  its  geographical  material.  Each  of  these  works  deals  with  a  different  part  of  the  great  field 
of  words, —  common  words  and  names, — while  the  three,  in  their  unity,  constitute  a  work  of  reference 
which  practically  covers  the  whole  of  that  field.  The  total  number  of  words  and  names  defined  or  other- 
wise described  in  the  completed  work  is  about  450,000. 

The  special  features  of  each  of  these  several  parts  of  the  book  are  described  in  the  Prefaces  which  will 
be  found  in  the  first,  ninth,  and  tenth  volumes,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  definitions  of  the  common 
words  of  the  language  are  for  the  most  part  stated  encyclopedically,  with  a  vast  amount  of  technical, 
historical,  and  practical  information  in  addition  to  an  unrivaled  wealth  of  purely  philological  material; 
that  the  same  encyclopedic  method  is  applied  to  proper  names  —  names  of  persons,  places,  characters  in 
fiction,  books  — in  short,  of  everything  to  which  a  name  is  given;  and  that  in  the  Atlas  geographical 
names,  and  much  besides,  are  exhibited  with  a  completeness  and  serviceableness  seldom  equaled.  Of 
The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  as  a  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  in  its  own  field 
the  most  complete  presentation  of  human  knowledge  —  scientific,  historical,  and  practical  —  that  exists. 

Moreover,  the  method  of  distributing  this  encyclopedic  material  under  a  large  number  of  headings, 
which  has  been  followed  throughout,  makes  each  item  of  this  great  store  of  information  far  more  acces- 
sible than  in  works  in  which  a  different  system  is  adopted. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Century  Dictionary  was  completed  in  1891,  that  of  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of 
Names  in  1894,  and  that  of  the  Atlas  in  1897.  During  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  those  dates  each 
of  these  works  has  been  subjected  to  repeated  careful  revisions,  in  order  to  include  the  latest  information, 
and  the  results  of  this  scrutiny  are  comprised  in  this  edition. 
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THE  DEVINNE  PRESS. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
USED  IN  THE  ETYMOLOGIES  AND  DEFINITIONS. 


a.,  adj adjective. 

abbr abbreviation. 

abl ablative. 

aoc accusative. 

accom accommodated,accom- 

modatlon. 

act active. 

adv adverb. 

AF Anglo-French. 

agrL agriculture. 

AL Anglo-Latin. 

alg, algebra. 

Amer American. 

anat anatomy. 

anc ancient. 

antiq. antiquity, 

aor. aorist. 

appar apparentty. 

At Arabic. 

arch architecture. 

archeeol archseology. 

arith arithmetic. 

art. article. 

AS Anglo-Saxon. 

astrol astrology. 

aatron astronomy. 

attrib.  attributive. 

aug.  augmentative. 

Bav Bavarian. 

Beng. Bengali. 

biol biology. 

Eohem Bohemian. 

bot. botany. 

Braz. Brazilian. 

Bret ; Breton. 

bryoL bryology. 

Bulg.  Bulgarian. 

carp carpentry. 

Cat Catalan. 

Cath, Catholic. 

caus causative. 

ceram ceramics, 

cf. L.  comfer^  compare. 

ch church. 

Chal Chaldee. 

chem chemical,  chemistry. 

Chin Chinese. 

chron chronology. 

coUoq. colloquialgCoUoquially, 

com. commerce,  commer- 
cial. 

comp. composition,  com- 
pound. 

compar. comparative, 

conch conchology. 

conj conjunction. 

contr. contracted,  contrac- 
tion. 

Com Cornish. 

craniol craniology. 

craniom craniometry. 

crystal crystallography. 

D. Dutch. 

Dan Danish. 

dat dative. 

del definite,  definition. 

deriv. derivative,  derivation. 

dial dialect,  dialectal. 

difl. different. 

dim diminutive. 

distrib distribatire, 

dram dramatic. 

dynam dynamics. 

E East. 

E English  (tinutJIj/iitean- 

itif^modem  English), 

eccl.,  eccles, ecclesiastical. 

econ economy. 

e.  g I.  'exempli  gratia,  for  • 

example. 

Egypt. Egyptian. 

E.  Ind East  Indiaa 

elect. electricity. 

embiyol embryology. 

Eng. English. 


engin engineering, 

entom entomology. 

Epis Episcopal. 

equiv. equivalent. 

esp especially. 

Eth Ethiopic. 

ethnog. ethnography. 

ethnol ethnology. 

etym etymology. 

Eur.  European. 

exclam exclamation. 

t;  tern feminine. 

F French  (mually  mean- 
ing modem  French). 

Flem Flemish. 

fort fortification, 

freq frequentative. 

Fries Friesic. 

fut future. 

G. German(i(««iZ?ymean- 

ing  New  High  Ger- 
man). 

Gael Gaelic. 

galv. galvanism. 

gen genitive. 

geog.  geography, 

geol geology, 

geom geometry. 

Goth Gothic  (Moesogothic). 

Gr.  Greelc 

gram grammar. 

gun gunnery. 

Heb Hebrew. 

her. heraldry. 

herpet. herpetology. 

Hind Hindustani, 

hist history. 

horol horology. 

hort horticulture. 

Hung Hungarian. 

hydraul hydraulics. 

hydros hydrostatics. 

Icel Icelandic        (usually 

meaning  Old  loe- 
l&nS.i(i,otherwi8ecaM- 
ed  Old  Norse), 

ichflL ichthyology. 

i.  e 1j.  id  est,  that  is. 

impers, impersonal. 

impf.  imperfect. 

impv. imperative. 

improp improperly. 

Ind Indian. 

ind indicative. 

Indo-Eur. Indo-European. 

indef indefinite. 

inf. infinitive. 

instr. instrumentaL 

interj interjection. 

intr.,intrans.  ..intransitive. 

Ir. Irish. 

irreg irregular,  irregularly. 

It. Italian. 

Jap,  Japanese, 

L, Latin  (umaUy  m/ean- 

ing  classical  Latin). 

Lett, Lettish. 

LG. Low  German, 

lichenoL lichenology. 

lit. literal,  literally. 

lit. literature, 

Lith Lithuanian. 

lithog lithography. 

lithol lithology, 

LL Late  Latin. 

m.,masc masculine. 

M Middle, 

mach machinery, 

q,  mammal mammalogy. 

manof. manufacturing, 

math mathematics. 

MD Middle  Dutch. 

ME Middle  English  (ottov 

m<e  txMed  Old  Eng- 
lish). 


mech. mechanics,    mechani- 

caL 

med medicine. 

mensur. mensuration. 

metal metallurgy. 

metaph metaphysics. 

meteor. meteorology, 

Mex Mexican. 

MGr. Middle  Greek,  medie- 
val Greek. 

MHG. Middle  High  German. 

milit military, 

mineral mineralogy. 

ML. Middle  Latin,  medie- 
val Latin. 

MLG.  Middle  Low  German. 

mod modem. 

mycol mycology. 

myth mythology. 

11 noun. 

n.,  neut neuter. 

N. New. 

N. North. 

N.  Amer. North  America. 

nat natural. 

naut.  nautical. 

nav. navigation. 

NGr. New    Greek,    modem 

Greek. 

NHG, New     High     German 

(uxually  simply  G,, 
German). 

NL. New    Latin,    modem 

Latin. 

nom nominative. 

Norm Norman, 

north northem, 

Norw. Norwegian. 

numis numismatics. 

0. Old. 

obs obsolete. 

obstet obstetrics. 

OBulg. Old  Bulgarian  (pther- 

wise  caUed  Church 
Slavonic,  Old  Slavic, 
Old  Slavonic), 

OCat Old  Catalan, 

OD, .....Old  Dutch. 

ODan Old  Danish. 

odontog. odontography. 

odontol odontology, 

OF Old  French. 

OFlem Old  Flemish, 

OGael Old  Gaelic. 

OHG Old  High  German. 

Olr. Old  Irish. 

Olt Old  Italian. 

OL Old  Latin. 

OLG Old  Low  German. 

ONorth Old  Northumbrian. 

OPruss Old  Prussian. 

orig, original,  originally, 

ornith ornithology, 

OS Old  Saxon. 

OSp Old  Spanish. 

osteol osteology. 

OSw. Old  Swedish. 

OTeut. Old  Teutonic. 

p.  a.  participial  adjective. 

paleon paleontology, 

part, participle, 

pass passive, 

pathol pathology. 

perf. perfect. 

Pers. Persian. 

pers person. 

persp perspective. 

Peruv Peruvian. 

petrog. petrography. 

Pg Portuguese. 

phai pharmacy. 

Phen Phenician, 

philol philology, 

philos philosophy, 

phonog. phonography. 


photog photography, 

phren phrenology. 

phys physical. 

physiol physiology. 

pi.,  plur pluraL 

poet. poetical. 

polit, political. 

Pol Polish. 

poss possessive. 

pp past  participle. 

ppr. present  participle. 

Pr Provencal         ('usuaUy 

meaning    Old     Pro- 
vencal). 

pref prefix. 

prep preposition, 

pres present, 

pret, preterit. 

priv privative. 

prob probably,  probable. 

pron pronoun. 

pron pronounced,    pronun- 
ciation. 

prop properly. 

pros, prosody, 

Prot Protestant. 

prov. provincial. 

psychol psychology. 

q.  V L.  quod  (or  pi.  9«(e) 

vide,  which  see. 

refl reflexive. 

reg regular,  regularly. 

repr. representing, 

rhet, rhetoric. 

Rom Boman. 

Kom, Romanic,    Romance 

(languages), 

RnsB Russian. 

S South. 

S.  Amer. South  American. 

sc L.  eeilicet,  understand, 

supply. 

Sc Scotch. 

Scand Scandinavian. 

Scrip Scripture, 

sculp, sculpture. 

Serv. Servian, 

sing. singular. 

Skt. Sanskrit, 

Slav, Slavic,  Slavonic. 

Sp. Spanish. 

subj subjunctive, 

superl superlative, 

surg surgery. 

surv, surveying. 

Sw. Swedish. 

syn synonymy. 

Syr. Syriac. 

technol technology, 

teleg, telegraphy. 

teratol teratology. 

term termination, 

Teut Teutonic. 

theat. theatrical. 

theol theology. 

therap therapeutics. 

toxicol toxicology. 

tr.,  trans transitive. 

trigon trigonometry. 

Turk. Turkish. 

typog.  typography. 

ult. ultimate,  ultimately. 

V. verb. 

var. variant. 

vet. veterinary. 

T.  L intransitive  verb. 

V.  t transitive  verb. 

W. Welsh. 

Wall Walloon. 

Wallach .-'. . .  Wallachian, 

W,  Ind West  Indian, 

ajogeog zoogeography. 

2001 zoology, 

zobt, zoStomy. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


a  as  in  fat,  man,  pang, 

a  as  in  fate,  mane,  dale, 

a  as  in  far,  father,  guard. 

&  as  in  fall,  talk,  naught. 

k  as  in  ask,  fast,  ant. 

a  as  in  fare,  hair,  bear. 

e  as  in  met,  pen,  bless. 

e  as  in  mete,  meet,  meat. 

6  as  in  her,  fern,  heard. 

i  as  in  pin,  it,  biscuit. 

i  as  in  pine,  fight,  file. 

o  as  in  not,  on,  frog. 

6  as  in  note,  poke,  floor. 

6  as  in  move,  spoon,  room. 

6  as  in  nor,  song,  off. 


as  in  tub,  son,  blood, 
as  in  mute,  acute,  few  (also  new, 
tube,  duty :  see  Preface,  pp.  ix,  x). 
as  in  pull,  book,  could. 
German  ii,  French  u. 


oi  as  in  oil,  joint,  boy. 

ou  as  in  pound,  proud,  now. 

A  single  dot  under  a  vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  its  abbreviation  and  lighten- 
ing, without  absolute  loss  of  its  distinctive  qual- 
ity.   See  Preface,  p.  xi.     Thus : 

a  as  in  prelate,  courage,  captain. 

e  as  in  ablegate,  episcopal. 

o  as  in  abrogate,  eulogy,  democrat. 

u  as  in  singular,  education. 

A  double  dot  under  a  vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  that,  even  in  the  mouths  of 
the  best  speakers,  its  sound  is  variable  to,  and 
in  ordinary  utterance  actually  becomes,  the 
short  M-sound  (of  but,  pun,  etc.).  See  Preface, 
p.  xi.     Thus: 

a  as  in  errant,  republican, 

e  as  in  prudent,  difference. 

i  as  in  charity,  density. 

o  as  in  valor,  actor,  idiot. 


a    as  in  Persia,  peninsula. 

e    as  in  the  book. 

u    as  in  nature,  feature. 

A  mark  (-^)  under  the  consonants  /,  d,  s,  s  in- 
dicates that  they  in  like  manner  are  variable  to 
ch,  j,  sh,  zh.    Thus : 

t  as  in  nature,  adventure, 

d  as  in  arduous,  education, 

g  as  in  pressure, 

z  as  in  seizure. 

th  as  in  thin. 

TH  as  in  then. 

eh  as  in  German  ach,  Scotch  loch. 

n    French  nasalizing  n,  as  in  ton,  en. 

ly  (in  French  words)  French  liquid  (mouilld)  1. 

'  denotes  a  primary,  "  a  secondary  accent.    (A 

secondary  accent  is  not  marked  if  at  its  regular 

interval  of  two  syllables  from  the  primary,  or 

from  another  secondary.) 


SIGNS. 


<  read  from;  i.  e.,  derived  from. 

>  read  whence;  i.  e.,  from  which  is  derived. 

+  read  and;  i.  e.,  compounded  with,  or  with  sufBx. 

=  read  cognate  with;  i.  e.,  etymologically  parallel  with. 


•/  read  roof. 
*.  read  theoretical  or  alleged;  i.  e.,  theoretically  assumed, 

or  asserted  but  unverified,  form. 
t  read  obsolete. 


SPECIAL  EXPLANATIONS. 


A  superior  figure  placed  after  a  title-word  in- 
dicates that  the  word  so  marked  is  distinct 
etymologically  from  other  words,  following  or 
preceding  it,  spelled  in  the  same  manner  and 
marked  with  different  numbers.    Thus : 

back!  (bak),  n.    The  posterior  part,  etc. 
backi  (bak),  a.    Lying  or  being  behind,  etc. 
back^  (bak),  V.    To  furnish  with  a  back,  etc. 
backi  (bak),  adv.    Behind,  etc. 
backet  (bak),  n.    The  earlier  form  of  6a«2. 
back^  (bak),  n.    A  large  flat-bottomed  boat, 
etc. 

Various  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the 
credits  to  the  quotations,  as  "  No."  for  number, 
"st."  for  stanza,  "p."  tor  page,  "1."  for  line, 
^  toT  paragraph,  "ioVior  folio.  The  method 
used  in  indicating  the  subdivisions  of  books 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing plan : 

Section  only $5. 

Chapter  only .- xiv. 

Canto  only xiv. 

Book  only iii. 


Book  and  chapter  

Part  and  chapter 

Book  and  line 

Book  and  page 

Act  and  scene 

Chapter  and  verse 

No.  and  page 

Volume  and  page 

Volume  and  chapter 

Part,  book,  and  chapter II. 

Part,  canto,  and  stanza II. 

Chapter  and  section  or  IT vii.  § 

Volume,  part,  and  section  or  IT  .  .1.  i.  § 
Book,  chapter,  and  section  or  IT.  .1.  i.  § 


iii.  10. 


11.34. 
IV.  iv. 
iv.  12. 
iv.  12. 
or  IT  3. 
orK  6. 
or  116. 


Different  grammatical  phases  of  the  same 
word  are  grouped  under  one  head,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  Roman  numerals  I.,  II.,  III., 
etc.  This  applies  to  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive uses  of  the  same  verb,  to  adjectives  used 
also  as  nouns,  to  nouns  used  also  as  adjectives, 
to  adverbs  used  also  as  prepositions  or  con- 
junctions, etc. 

The  capitalizing  and  italicizing  of  certain  or 
all  of  the  words  in  a  synonym-list  indicates 
that  the  words  so  distinguished  are  discrimi- 


nated in  the  text  immediately  following,  or 
under  the  title  referred  to. 

The  figures  by  which  the  synonym-lists  are 
sometimes  divided  indicate  the  senses  or  defi- 
nitions with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  title-words  begin  with  a  small  (lower- 
case) letter,  or  with  a  capital,  according  to 
usage.  When  usage  differs,  in  this  matter, 
with  the  different  senses  of  a  word,  the  abbre- 
viations [cap.]  for  "capital"  and  [I.  c]  for 
"lower-case"  are  used  to  indicate  this  varia- 
tion. 

The  difference  observed  in  regard  to  the 
capitalizing  of  the  second  element  in  zoologi- 
cal and  botanical  terms  is  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  usage  in  the  two  sciences.  Thus, 
in  zoology,  in  a  scientific  name  consisting  of 
two  words  the  second  of  which  is  derived  from 
a  proper  name,  only  the  first  would  be  capi- 
talized. But  a  name  of  similar  derivation  in 
botany  would  have  the  second  element  also 
capitalized. 

The  names  of  zoological  and  botanical  classes, 
orders,  families,  genera,  etc.,  have  been  uni- 
formly italicized,  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent usage  of  scientific  writers. 


uexticize 

Celticize,  Eelticize  (sel'-,  kel'ti-siz),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  Celtioized,  Kelticized,  ppr.  Celticizing, 
Keltieizing.  [<  Celtic,  Keltic,  +  -i«e.]  To  render 
Celtic. 

The  Norse  element  in  the  upper  end  of  the  island  has 
been  thoroughly  Celtidzed  in  speech  and  social  habits. 

The  American,  IX.  101. 

Celtis  (sel'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  celUs,  an  African 
species  of  lotus.]  A  genus  of  trees  of  several 
species,  natural  order  Urticacece,  nearly  related 
to  the  elm,  but  bearing  a  small  fleshy  edible 
drupe  instead  of  a  winged  samara,  c.  australie, 
the  nettle-tree  or  tree-lotus,  is  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  The  principal  American  species  is  C.  ocei- 
dcnialis,  the  hackberry.  Several  species  occur  in  northern 
Asia.   See  nettle-tree  and  hackberry. 

Celtish,  Keltish  (sel'-,  kel'tish),  a.  [<  Cem, 
Kelt,  +  -isU.']     Celtic.     [Rare.]' 

Celtism,  Keltism  (sel'-,  kel'tizm),  n.  [<  Celii-, 
Kelt,  +  -ism.']    Same  as  Celticism. 

Celtist,  Keltist  (sel'-,  kel'tist),  re.  [<  Celfi-,  Kelt, 
+  -«'«*.]  One  engaged  or  versed  in  the  study  of 
Celtic  language,  literatvire,  antiquities,  etc. 

Celtomania,  Keltomania  (sel-,  kel-to-ma'- 
ni-a),  n.  ■  [=  F.  celtomanie,  <  L.  Celtce  (see  CeWi) 
-I-  mania,  madness.]  A  strong  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate the  antiquity  and  importance  of  Cel- 
tic civilization,  language,  and  literature,  and 
to  derive  the  words  of  various  languages  from 
Celtic  originals. 

Oelto-Boman  (sel"t6-r6'man),  a.  Relating  to 
the  mixed  population  of  Celts  and  Romans  in 
southern  and  western  Europe. 

celuret,  celer^t,  celler^t,  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  cellar  (also  dllerie,  cilery,  q.  v.),  <  ME.  ce- 
lure,  cylure,  seler,  sylure,  <  OP.  *celeiire,  <  L. 
ccelatura,  ML.  also  celatura  (>  ME.  celature  : 
see  celature)  and  celura,  carving  in  relief,  later 
sculptured  or  painted  decoration,  <  cwlare,  ML. 
also  celare,  carve  in  relief,  later  of  other  orna- 
mental work,  <  ccelum,  a  chisel,  graver,  <  cmdere, 
cut :  connected  with  ceil,  n.  and  v.,  and  ceilimg, 
in  which  are  confused  the  notions  of  ornamen- 
tal carving  or  vaulted  work  (ult.  <  L.  cceliim,  a 
chisel)  and  ornamental  hanging  or  canopy  (ult. 
<  L.  coBl/um,  the  sky):  see  ceil  and  ceiling.']  X. 
Carved  work  in  relief;  sculptured  decoration 
for  the  walls  or  ceiling  of  a  room;  wainscot- 
ing. 

Sylure  of  valle  [var.,  of  a  walle]  or  of  a  nother  thynge, 
celatura,  celamen.  Prom/pt.  Pa/rv.,  p.  466. 

2,  A  canopy ;  a  ceiling. 

Vnder  a  seler  of  sylke  -with  dayntethis  dijte. 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  st.  27. 
Hur  bede  was  oft  aszure. 
With  testur  and  celure, 
With  a  brygt  bordure 
Compasyd  ful  clene.    SirBegrevant,  1. 1474. 

celuredti  «•  f  <  ME.  *celurecl,  sylured;  <  celvre 
+  -ed^.]    CeUed;  canopied. 

cembalist  (sem'ba-list),  n.  [<  cembalo  +  -«s<.] 
A  performer  upon  a  cembalo,  usually  a  harpsi- 
chord or  a  pianoforte. 

cembalo  (sem'ba-16),  n.  [It.,  orig.  a  cymbal : 
see  cymbal.]  1.  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
harp  family ;  a  dulcimer.  Formerly  a  general  name 
for  many  instruments  having  several  wire  strings  which 
were  struck  with  hammers.  The  term  doubtles^  is  de- 
rived from  the  bell-like  tone  thus  produced. 
2.  Such  an  instrument  played  by  means  of  keys 
or  digitals ;  a  harpsichord,  and,  later,  a  piano- 
forte or  organ  keyboard:  snort  for  clavicembalo. 

cement  (sf-menf  or  sem'ent),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.,  and  later  also  ciment,  <  ME.  ciment,  cyment, 
syment,  <.0F.  ciment,  cement,  P.  oiment  =  'Pt. 
cimen  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cimento,  cement,  <  L.  cce- 
mentum,  a  rough  stone,  rubble,  chippings  of 
stone,  prop,  contr.  from  *c<sdimentum,  <  cwdere, 
cut.  The  noun  is  prop,  pronounced,  as  be- 
ing of  MB.  origin,  sem'ent  (formerly,  in  the 
spelling  ciment,  sim'ent) ;  but  the  pron.  se- 
ment',  after  the  verb,  is  now  more  common.'] 
1.  Any  composition  which  at  one  temperature 
or  one  degree  of  moisture  is  plastic  and  at  an- 
other is  tenacious.  Cements  are  used  for  uniting  ma- 
terials of  the  same  kind  or  of  different  kinds,  or  for  form- 
ing smooth  and  impervious  surfaces  or  coatings.  The  term 
properly  includes  papier-maoh^,  gums,  glues,  mucilages, 
limes,  mortars,  and  a  great  number  of  compounds  of  such 
nature  as  to  admit  of  their  assuming,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, sticky,  tenacious,  or  stone-like  consistency.  Cements 
are  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their  use,  as  glass- 
cement,  etc.  The  materials  forming  the  cement  are  mixed 
with  water,  acids,  oils,  etc.,  to  a  paste,  and  applied  to  the 
surfaces  to  be  joined  together  or  coated,  and  then  dried ; 
or,  either  wet  or  dry,  are  applied  hot,  or  are  applied  and 
then  heated,  when  they  become  hard  and  tenacious.  This 
hardening  is  called  the  "setting"  of  the  cement.  The 
cements  in  use  in  the  arts  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
are  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  materials. 
This  hadden  tiles  for  stoons,  and  towrficley  forssmenf. 

Wyclif,  Gen.  xi.  3. 
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This  scynunt,  bryk,  stoon,  cley  togeder  drie, 
And  knytte  into  oon  til  noon  humoure  be  therin. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  156. 
Specifically — 2.  A  kind  of  mortar  which  sets 
^  or  hardens  under  water :  hence  often  called 
hydraulic  cement,  it  is,  however,  often  used  in  supe- 
rior masonwork  not  intended  to  be  covered  by  water. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  cement  well  known  in  Europe, 
Portland  and  Roman.  Portland  cement  (named  from  its 
resemblance  in  color  to  Portland  stone)  is  made  from  se- 
lected materials,  commonly  chalk  and  river-mud  or  allu- 
vial clay.  Koman  cement  (unknown  to  the  Komans,  but 
deriving  its  name  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  Roman 
mortar)  was  originally  made  of  volcanic  ashes,  but  is  now 
more  often  made  from  materials  obtained  from  the  Juras- 
sic series  of  rocks.  Much  of  the  cement  used  in  the  United 
States  is  that  known  as  Bosendale.    See  cement-stone. 

3.  A  name  sometimes  given  by  placer  and  hy- 
draulic miners  to  any  rather  fmnly  compacted 
mass  of  detrital  aunferous  material.  Usually, 
however,  the  application  of  the  word  is  limited  to  detrital 
material  of  volcanic  origin,  consisting  of  fragmentary  sub- 
stances mixed  with  ashes  and  caused  to  cohere  somewhat 
firmly  by  pressure,  or  by  silicious  or  calcareous  matter. 

4.  In  anat.,  the  cortical  substance  which  forms 
the  outer  crust  of  a  tooth  from  the  point  where 
the  enamel  terminates  to  the  apex  of  the  root, 
resembling  bone  in  anatomical  structure  and 
chemical  composition.  Also  called  cementum. 
See  cut  under  tooth. 

As  age  advances,  the  cement  increases  in  thickness,  and 
gives  rise  to  those  bony  growths,  or  exostoses,  so  common 
in  the  teeth  of  the  aged.  H.  Gray,  Anat. 

5.  In  goal.,  a  substance  which  cements  or  glues, 
as  the  secretion  by  which  a  barnacle  adheres. 
— 6.  Figuratively,  bond  of  'union;  that  which 
firmly  unites  persons  or  in.terests. 

Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  cement 
of  all  societies.  Dryden,  Character  of  Polybius. 

Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ! 
Sweet'ner  of  life !  and  solder  of  society. 

Blair,  The  Grave,  1.  88. 

7.  A  compound  made  of  pitch,  brick-dust, 
plaster  of  Paris,  etc.,  used  by  chasers  and  other 
artificers  to  put  under  their  work  that  it  may 
lie  solid  and  firm,  for  the  better  receiving  of 
the  impression  made  by  the  punches  and  other 
tools.  E.  Phillips,  1706 — Amber  cement,  a  solu- 
tion of  hard  copal  in  pure  ether,  of  the  consistency  of  cas- 
tor-oil. £./?.  iTmsrAi.— Armenian  cement.  Sae  Armeni- 
an.— Bituminous  cement.  &eebitumvnous. — Cement- 
substance,  the  sparse  intercellular  substance  of  endo- 
thelium which  stains  with  nitrate  of  silver.— Chalcedony 
cement,  a  cement  composed  of  one  volume  of  burnt  chal- 
cedony, one  volume  of  lime,  and  two  volumes  of  white 
sand.  It  has  a  glaze  like  polished  marble.— Glycerin 
cement,  a  cement  made  of  glycerin  and  litharge,  used 
for  metals  and  for  packing  joints.  It  is  useful  for  gal- 
vanoplastic  purposes,  as  it  reproduces  a  surface  very  deli- 
cately and  accurately.— Hydraulic  cement.  See  2.— 
Iron  cement,  a  cement  used  for  luting  the  sockets  and 
spigots  or  flanges  of  cast-iron  pipes,  and  for  calking  the 
seams  of  steam-boiler  plates.  It  consists  of  sal  ammoniac, 
sulphur,  and  finely  pulverized  castings  or  borings  made 
into  a  paste.— Portland  cement,  Roman  cement.  See 
2. — Royal  cementt,  a  composition  consisting  of  1  part  of 
sal  ammoniac,  2  parts  of  common  salt,  and  4  parts  of  pot- 
ters' earth  or  powdered  bricks,  the  whole  moistened  with 
urine,  and  used  in  the  cementation  or  purifying  of  gold. 
E.  Phillips,  1706.— Rubber  cement,  (a)  Clean  caout- 
chouc triturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  and  dis- 
solved in  benzine  or  some  other  hydrocarbon.  It  is  used 
for  covering  cloth  of  which  boots,  shoes,  coats,  belting, 
etc.,  are  made,  (b)  A  cement  for  securing  rubber  rings 
or  plates  to  metal  or  wood.  It  consists  of  a  solution  of 
sliellac  in  ten  times  its  own  weight  of  strong  ammonia, 
left  for  a  considerable  ,j;ime  to  soften  without  heat.  Also 
called  caoutchouc  cement.  E.  H.  Knight. 
cement  (sf-menf),  v.  [<  ME.  *cementen  (in 
verbal  n.  cementynge)  =  P.  cimenter  =  Sp.  Pg. 


cimentar  =  It.  cimentare  (at.  ML.  cwmentare, 
build);  from  the  noun.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  unite 
by  cement,  as  by  mortar  which  hardens,  or  by 
other  matter  that  produces  cohesion  of  bodies. 
The  sates,  that  Kyng  Alisandre  Icet  make  of  grete  Stones 
and  passynge  huge,  wel  symenied  and  made  stronge  for 
the  maystrie.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  268. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  unite  morally  or  socially  in 
close  or  firm  union. 

The  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  1. 
Reverend  sirs, 
Think  on  your  ancient  friendship,  cemented 
With  so  much  blood. 

Fletcher  (and  a,nother),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  v.  3. 
No  lovers  in  romance  ever  cemented  a  more  instantane- 
ous friendship.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiv. 
Cemented  gravel,  gravel  caused  to  cohere  by  infiltrated 
calcareous  or  siliceous  matter,  or  by  the  effect  of  such  in- 
filtration combined  with  that  of  pressure. 

II.  intrans.  To  unite  or  become  solid;  unite 
and  cohere. 

They  [the  parts  of  a  wound]  will,  if  held  in  close  contact 
for  some  time,  reuiiite  by  inosculation,  and  cement  like 
one  branch  of  a  tree  ingrafted  on  another. 

Sharpe,  Surgery. 

cemental  (sf-men'tal),  a.  [<  cement  +  -al.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  cement,  as  of  a  tooth :  as,  ce- 
mental tubes.    Owen, 
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cementation  (sem-en-ta'shon),  «.  [<  cement  + 
-ation.]  1.  The  act  of  cementing;  the  act  of 
uniting  by  an  adhesive  substance. — 2.  A  metal- 
lurgical process  in  which  two  substances  are 
heated  in  contact  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
some  important  chemical  change  in  one  of  them. 
Iron  may  be  carburized  or  decarburized  by  cementation. 
Thus,  bar-iron,  embedded  in  charcoal-powder  and  exposed 
to  a  temperature  above  redness,  is  gradually  converted  into 
steel,  and  in  this  way  steel  was  formerly  made  in  large 
quantity.  This  is  carburization  by  cementation.  Again, 
if  cast-iron  be  embedded  in  the  powder  of  red  hematite 
and  kept  for  some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  decarburized, 
and  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of  malleability.  This 
is  the  method  in  use  for  producing  what  is  known  as  tnaX- 
leable  cast-iron.  Malleable  iron  is  also  converted  into 
steel  by  keeping  it  immersed  in  molten  pig-iron.  This  is 
a  very  ancient  process,  and  is  a  kind  of  cementation.  Sil- 
ver is  also  separated  from  gold  by  cementation  with  salt 
and  with  potassium  nitrate.  These  last  methods  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  precious  metals  are  also  very  ancient, 
but  are  now  nearly  obsolete.    See  case-hardening. 

cementation-box  (sem-en-ta'shgn-boks),  n. 
The  box  of  wrought-iron  in  which  case-harden- 
ing is  effected.    See  case-hardening. 

cementatory  (sf-men'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  cement 
+  -atory.]  Cernenting;  having  the  quality  of 
uniting  firmly. 

cement-copper  (se-ment'kop'''6r),  n.  Copper 
precipitated  by  cementation. 

cement-duct  (se-ment'dukt),  n.  The  duct  of  a 
cement-gland  of  a  cirriped.  Darwin.  See  sec- 
ond cut  imder  Balanus. 

cementer  (se-men'ter),  n.    A  person  or  thing 
that  cements. 
Language,  the  great  instrument  and  ceTnenier  of  society. 

Locke. 

cement-gland  (sf-ment'gland),  n.  The  gland 
which  secretes  tlie  cement  of  a  cirriped.  Dar- 
win.    See  cement,  n.,  5. 

cementing-furnace  (sf  -men '  ting-f  6r  "  nas),  n. 
A  furnace  used  in  the  process  of  cementation. 

cementing-OTen  (se-men'ting-uv"n),  to.  An 
oven  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  cement- 
ing-furnace. 

cementitious  (sem-en-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  ccB- 
mentitius,  prop,  ccementicius,  pertaining  to  quar- 
ried stones,  <  ccementum :  see  cement,  n.  ]  Per- 
taining to  cement ;  having  the  property  of  ce- 
menting; of  the  nature  of  cement. 

A  small  quantity  of  lime,  starch,  or  other  cementitious 
substance  is  added.  Sci.  Amer.,  July  19, 1884. 

cement-mill  (se-ment'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  crush- 
ing the  stony  concretions  from  which  a  form  of 
cement  is  obtained. 

cement-stone  (sf-menf  ston),  «.  Any  rock 
which  is  capable  of  furnishing  cement  when 
properly  treated.  Most  of  the  rook  used  in  the  United 
States  for  cement  comes  from  the  Tentaculite  division  of 
the  Lower  Helderberg  series,  and  the  product  takes  the 
name  of  Rosendale  cement  from  the  town  of  Rosendale  in 
Ulster  county,  New  York,  where  it  is  chiefly  worked.  The 
rock  which  furnishes  cement  is  a  more  or  less  impure  lime- 
stone, or  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  sand  and  clay. 
Pure  limestone  will  not  make  a  mortar  which  will  set  under 
water;  but  some  magnesian  limestones  have  hydraulic 
properties.  The  theory  of  the  hydraulicity  of  cement  is 
not  clearly  understood,  although  much  has  been  written 
in  regard  to  it.    Also  cement-rock. 

cementum  (sf-men'tum),  n.    [NL.,  prop,  cw- 
:  see  cement]      In  anat,,  same  as  ce- 
;,  4. 

cemeterial  (sem-f-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  cemetery  + 
-i-al]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cemetery:  as, 
"  cemeterial  cells,"  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-Burial, 
iii.     [Rare.] 

Though  we  decline  (says  Dr.  Browne,  in  his  Ume-burial) 
the  religious  Consideration,  yet  in  coem^eriai  and  nairow- 
er  burying  Places,  to  avoid  Confusion  and  cross  Position, 
a  certain  Posture  were  to  be  admitted. 

Sourness  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  52. 

cemetery  (sem'f-tei'-i),  m. ;  pi.  cemeteries  (-iz). 
[Also  formerly  eenterie,  centry,  <  ME.  *cemetery, 
semetory,  <  OP.  cemetiere,  F.  cimetiire  =  Pr.  ce- 
menteri  =  Sp.  cimenterio  =  Pg.  cemiterio  =  It.  d- 
meterio,  <  LL.  ccemeterium,  ML.  also  cemeterium, 
<  Or.  Koi/i?iT^piov,  a  sleeping-room,  a  sleeping- 
place,  in  ecoles.  writers  a  cemetery,  <  Kjoifiav,  put 
to  sleep,  pass,  fall  asleep,  <  K£(cr6a(,lie  down,  re- 
lated to  L.  quies,  rest :  see  quiet.]  A  place  set 
apart  for  interment ;  a  graveyard;  specifically, 
a  burial-ground  not  attached  to  any  church; 
a  necropdis :  as.  Greenwood  cemetery,  near  New 
York. 

In  the  holy  gi-ounde  called  the  semetory, 
Harde  by  the  place  where  kynge  Arthur  was  founde. 
Joseph  of  Arimathie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  49. 

cenanthy  (se-nan'thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kev6^,  empty, 
-f-  avdoQ,  flower.]  In  bot.,  the  entire  suppression 
of  stamens  and  pistils  within  the  perianth. 

cenatical  (sf-nat'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  cenaUeus  (< 
cena,  dinner,  supper :  see  cenation)  +  -al,]  Re- 
lating to  dinner  or  supper.    [Rare.] 


cenation 
cenation,  coenation  (sf-na'shon),  «.    [<  L.  ce- 

natio{n-),  <  cenare,  pp.  cenatiis','Ame,  eat,  <  cena 
(alsoimprop.  cmna,  ca:na),  OL.  ccBSwa  =  Umbrian 
cesiia,  dinner,  supper,  the  principal  meal  of  the 
Komans.]  The  act  of  dining  or  supping.  Sir 
T.  Broinie.    Also  cwnatton.    [Rare.] 

cenatory  (sen'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  cenatoriiis,  < 
cenare,  dine :  see  cenation.']  Pertaining  to  din- 
ner or  supper.     [Rare.] 

The  Romans  washed,  were  anointed,  and  wore  a  cenatory 
garment.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  6. 

cenchri,  n.    Plural  of  cenchrus. 

Cenchnna  (seng-kri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cen- 
chris  +  -(Hn2.]  A  group'of  American  venomous 
serpents,  of  the  family  Crotalidw,  taking  name 
from  the  genus  Cenchris. 

Cencliris  (seug'kris),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Keyxpig,  also 
neyxpm,  KcyxpoQ,  KeyxpcvK,  a  serpent  with  millet- 
like protuberances,  <  Kh/xpog,  a  kind  of  millet 
(JIolcus  sorghum).']  lalierpet:  (a)  A  genus  of 
tropical  American  venomous  serpents,  of  the 
ta.milj  Crotalidw.  (6)  [I.e.]  The  specific  name 
of  some  serpent,  as  a  boa.    See  aboma. 

cenchrus  (seng'kms),  «.:  pi.  cenchri  (-kri). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Keyxpoc,  a  kind  of  millet,  anything 
in  small  grain.]  In  entom. :  (a)  One  of  two 
small  (often  white)  points  situated  superiorly 
and  laterally  on  the  metathorax.  (6)  A  hyme- 
nopterous  insect  of  the  family  Tenthredinidce. 

cendalf ,  cendalef,  cendelt,  «.    See  sendal. 

cenegildt,  n.  [An  old  law  form,  intended  for 
AS.  *cyngild,  <  cyn  (ME.  kin,  rarely  'ken),  kin, 
+  gild,  payment:  see  kin  and  yield.]  In  old 
law,  an  expiatory  mulct  exacted  from  one  who 
had  killed  another  and  paid  to  the  kindred  of 
the  deceased. 

ceno-i.  [NL.  L.  ceno-,  <  Gr.  Kevdg,  empty.]  An 
element  in  some  compound  words  of  Greiek 
origin,  meaning  empty,  as  in  cenotaph. 

ceilO-2,  [NL.  ceno-,  prop.,  as  LL.,  cceno-,  <  Gr. 
Koiv6(,  common.]  An  element  in  some  com- 
pound words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  common, 
as  in  ccnobitc,  etc.  For  words  not  found  under 
this  form,  see  coma-. 

cenc-3.  [NL.  ceno-,  cmno-,  <  Gr.  Katvdg,  new, 
fresh,  recent.  The  NL.  speUiug  is  prop,  cceno-, 
the  E.  prop,  ceno-,]  An  element  in  some  com- 
pound words  of  Greek  origin,  chiefly  scientific, 
meaning  new,  recent.  For  words  not  found 
under  this  form,  see  cceno-. 

Oenobita,  Ccenobita  (sen-6-bi'ta),  ?i.  [NL., 
(prop.  Cceno-),  <.  LL.  ccenohita,  a  hermit:  see 
cenobite.]  A  genus  of  hermit-crabs,  of  the 
family  Paguridw  or  giving  name  to  the  family 
Cenohitidce.     C.  rugosa  is  an  example. 

cenobite,  coenobite  (sen'o-bit),  n.  [=F.  ce- 
nobite =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cenobiia,  <  LL.  ccenobita,  < 
cmnobium,  a  convent,  monastery,  <  Gr.  Kotv6j3iov, 
a  convent,  neut.  of  KoivS^iog,  living  in  common, 
<  Koivdg,  common,  +  piog,  life.]  1.  One  of  a 
religious  order  living  in  a  convent  or  in  com- 
munity ;  a  monk :  opposed  to  anchoret  at  her- 
mit (one  who  lives  in  solitude). 

He  pushed  his  quarrels  to  the  death,  yet  prayed 

Tlie  saints  as  fervently  on  bended  knees 

As  ever  shaven  cenoHte.     Bryant,  Knight's  Epitaph. 

2.  A  social  bee.   Shuckard. 
cenobitic,  coenobitic  (sen-o-bit'ik),  a.   [<  ceno- 
bite, coenobite,  +  -ic  ;  =  F.  cmobitique,  etc.]     1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cenobite,  or  to  cenobitism. 

The  other  [instance]  is  in  the  cenobitic  life  of  the  first 
Christians  and  apostles :  they  had  all  things  in  common, 
which  was  that  state  of  nature  in  which  men  lived  chari- 
tably and  without  injustice. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  Pref.,  p.  15. 

The  second  stage  of  monasticism  was  cenobitic  or  clois- 
ter life,  a  substitution  of  the  social  for  the  solitai-y  form 
of  devotion.  Stilli,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  336. 

2.  Living  in  community,  as  men  belonging  to 
a  convent. 

cenobitical,  ccenobitical  (seu-o-bit'i-ka,l),a. 
Same  as  cenobitic. 

Religious  orders,  black  and  gray,  eremitical  and  ceno- 
bitical. StUlingJleet. 

Oenobitidae,  Ooenobitidae  (sen-o-bit'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  (prop.  Cceno-),  <  Cenohita,  Coenobifa, 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  hermit-crabs,  resembling 
the  PaguridcE,  but  with  long  antennulsB  and  of 
terrestrial  habits.  It  consists  of  the  genera 
Cenohita  and  Birgus. 

cenobitism,  coenobitism  (sen'o-bi-tizm),  «. 
[(.cenobite,  coenobite,  -i- -ism.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing a  cenobite ;  the  principles  or  practices  of 
cenobites.     Oilman. 

cenobium,  ".     See  ccenobium. 

cenobyt  (sen'o-bi),  n.  [<  LL.  coenobinm  :  see 
cenobite.]  A  place  where  persons  live  in  com- 
munity.    Sir  G.  Buck. 
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CenogEea,  Cenogsean.  Sec  Cmnogwa,  Cceno- 
gcean. 

cenogamous,  coenogamous  (sf-nog'a-mus),  a. 
[<  cenogamy,  coenogamy,  -h  -ous.]  Pertaining  to 
or  characterized  by  cenogamy. 

cenogamy,  coenogamy  (sf -nog 'a -mi),  n.  [< 
Gr.  Koivoc,  common,  -i-  ydfiog,  marriage.]  The 
state  of  having  huslDands  or  wives  in  common ; 
a  community  of  husbands  or  wives,  such  as 
exists  among  certain  primitive  tribes. 

cenogonous  (sf-nog'o-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Koivdg, 
common,  -)-  ydvog,  generation.]  In  entom.,^  a 
term  applied  to  certain  insects  which  are  ovip- 
arous at  one  season  of  the  year  and  ovovivip- 
arous  or  viviparous  at  another,  as  the  Aphides. 

cenosity  (sf-nos'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  c<enosita(t-)s, 
<  L.  ccenosu's,  filthy,  <  cwnum,  dirt,  filth.]  Pilthi- 
uess.     [Rare.] 

cenosphaera  (sen-o-sfe'ra),  n.\  pi.  eenosphcerce 
(-re).  [NL.,<Gr. KevdQ,  empty,  -t-  a(^cupa,  sphere.] 
-A. protozoan  lattice-sphere ;  the  spherical  skele- 
ton developed  in  certain  radiolarians. 

cenotaph  (sen'o-taf),  n.  [=  P.  cinotaphe  =  Sp. 
It.  cenotafio  =Pg.  cenotaphio,  <  L.  cenotaphium, 
(.  Gr.  Kevordfiov,  an  empty  tomb,  <  Kev6<:,  empty, 
+  rdfog,  a  tomb.]  .An  empty  tomb  erected  in 
honor  of  some  deceased  person;  a  sepulchral 
monument  erected  to  one  who  is  buried  else- 
where. 

A  cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xii.  3. 
Perhaps  this  building  [tomb  of  Zechariah]  should  proper- 
ly be  called  a  cenotaph,  as  it  is  perfectly  solid,  and  no  cave 
or  sepulchral  vault  has»been  found  beneath  it. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  356. 

cenotaphyt  (sen'o-taf-i),  n.     Same  as  cenotaph. 

Cenozoic,  a.    See  Ccenozoic. 

cens  (P.  pron.  sons),  m.  [F.,  <  L.  census :  see 
cense'-,  census.]  In  French-Canadian  law,  an  an- 
nual payment  by  a  tenant  to  the  seignior  or 
lord,  in  recognition  of  his  superiority. 

consent  (sens),  n.  [<  OF.  cens,  cense,  mod.  F.  cens 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  censo,  rent,  rate,  tax,  <  L.  census,  a 
registering  and  rating  of  persons  and  property, 
a  census,  registered  property,  wealth :  see  cen- 
svts.]     1.  A  pubUe  rate  or  tax. 

The  cense  or  rates  of  Christendom  are  raised  since  ten 
times,  yea,  twenty  times  told.  Bacon. 

2.  A  census ;  an  enumeration. 

The  number  of  graffs  which  sprung  at  one  tinie  in  and 
about  her  walls,  in  a  famous  cense  that  was  made,  amount- 
ed to  above  three  millions. 

Howell,  Dodona's  Grove  (ed.  1640),  p.  73. 

3.  Condition  as  to  property ;  rank. 

A  man  whose  state  and  cense  .  .  .  you  are  familiar  with. 
B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
cense^  (sens),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  censed,  ppr.  cens- 
ing.    [<  ME.  censen,  sensen,  by  apheresis  for 
encensen,  incense:   see  incense^,  v.]    I.  trans. 
To  perfume  with  odors  from  burning  gums  and 
spices  ;  burn  incense  before  or  about. 
Censinge  the  wives  of  the  parish  faste. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  I.  165. 
The  Salii  sing,  and  crnise  his  altars  round.  Dryden. 

II,  intrans.  To  scatter  incense. 
Where  the  devil  is  resident,  that  he  may  prevail,  up 
with  all  superstition  and  idolatry, —  censing,  painting  of 
images,  candles,  palms,  ashes,  holy  water,  and  new  ser- 
vice of  men's  inventing ;  as  though  man  could  invent  a 
better  way  to  honour  God  with,  than  God  himself  hath  ap- 
pointed. Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

He  censeth:   the 

boy  strews  flowers. 

B.  Jonson,  Every 

[Man  out  of  his 

[Humour,  ii.  2, 

consent  (sens),  M. 
[<  MB.  cense, 
cens,  by  apher- 
esis for  encense, 
incense :  see  in- 
cense^, n.]  In- 
cense. 

The  smel  of  thi 
clothingus  as  the 
smel  of  cens. 

Wyclif,  Cant.  iv. 
[11  (Oxf.). 

cense-moneyt 

(sens'mun'''i),  n. 
Money  paid  as 
tax.  See  cere- 
sure,  n.,  5. 
censer^  (sen  '- 
ser),  n.  [<  ME. 
censer,  senser,  by 
apheresis  for  en- 
censer,  <  OF.  en- 
censer,  encensier 

—  fin  inrpninrin    ^'='^:  '3th  century.      (From  viollet-le- 

—  op.  ince-marw  DuCb  ■•  Diet,  du  MoWlier  fran^aU." ) 
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=  It.  incensiere,  <  ML.  incensarium  (also  incen- 
sorium,  >  P.  encensoir),  <  incensare,  burn  incense : 
see  incense"^,  and  cf.  cense^.]  1.  A  vessel  in 
which  incense  is  burned  before  an  altar.  Cen- 
sers are  now  usually  made  of  metal  in  the  shape  of  a  cup 
with  a  perforated  cover,  and  contain  burning  charcoal  or 
other  material  capable  of  producing  sufficient  heat  to  bum 
the  fragrant  gums  used  as  incense.  The  censer  is  swung 
in  the  hand  by  chains.  In  ancient  Roman  usage  incense 
was  carried  to  the  altar  in  a  square  box  called  an  acerra, 
from  which  it  was  taken  and  sprinkled  on  the  flame.  A 
similar  practice  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  The  eccle- 
siastical term  for  a  censer  is  thurible.  The  only  distinct 
biblical  precepts  regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found 
in  Num.  iv.  14  and  Lev.  xvi.  12.  According  to  Bingham, 
neither  incense  nor  censers  were  used  in  the  Christian 
church  during  the  first  three  centuries.  They  are  now 
used  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and  in  some  Anglican  and 
other  churches. 

Ther  be  also  iij  grett  Sensurys  of  gold  as  hye  as  the 

Chalys  ys.  Torldngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  11. 

Antonius  gave  piety  in  his  money,  like  a  lady  with  a 

censer  before  an  altar.       Peacham,  Compleat  Gentleman. 

Like  two  streams  of  incense  free 

From  one  censer,  in  one  shrine. 

Tennyson,  Eleanore. 

2t.  A  fire-pan  in  which  perfumes  were  burned 
to  sweeten  the  atmosphere,  having  its  lid  per- 
forated, and  sometimes  decorated  with  figures 
and  designs  in  open-work. 

And  other  two  after  hem  with  scncers  soone. 
Set  with  riche  stones ;  and  a  viole  of  sence. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 

censer^t  (sen'ser),  n.  [<  cense^  -(-  -erl.]  One  who 
formerly  paid  cense-money.   See  censure,  n.,  5. 

censionf  (sen'shon),  n.  [<  L.  censio(n-),  <  cen- 
sere,  value,  tax:  see  census.]  A  rate,  tax,  or 
assessment.     Bp.  Hall. 

censitaire  (F.  pron.  son-si-tar'),  "■  [F.,  a  copy- 
holder, <  ML.  * censitarius,  <  L.  census,  tax:  see 
cens,  cense^,  census.]  In  French-Canadian  law, 
a  tenant  holding  under  a  seignior  by  virtue  of 
payment  of  cens. 

censo  (Sp.  pron.  then'so),  n.  [Sp. :  see  cerise^.] 
In  Spanish-American  law,  a  ground-rent;  an 
annuity  charged  upon  specific  prop'erty;  the 
right  to  a  periodical  payment  out  of  a  particu- 
lar fund  or  estate. 

censor  (sen'sor),  n.  [L.  (>  Gr.  Kijvaap),  a  Ro- 
man magistrate,  a  rigid  judge  of  morals,  <  cen- 
sere,  pp.  census,  tax,  assess,  value,  judge,  con- 
sider, etc.]  1 .  One  of  two  superior  magistrates 
of  ancient  Rome,  who  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifth  century  B.  c.  succeeded  to  certain  powers 
which  had  before  been  exercised  by  the  consuls. 
Their  functions  included— (a)  the  keeping  of  a  register 
(census)  of  all  Roman  citizens,  with  the  amount  of  their 
property,  for  the  ends  of  taxation,  and  for  the  classification 
of  the  citizens  according  to  their  possessions,  from  the  rank 
of  senator  down ;  (&)  the  disciplinary  control  of  manners 
and  morals,  in  which  their  power  was  absolute,  both  in 
sumptuary  matters  and  in  the  degradation  of  any  citizen 
from  his  proper  class  for  reasons  affecting  the  moral  or 
material  welfare  of  the  state,  or  in  the  imposition  of  fines 
at  will  upon  those  deemed  by  them  to  be  offenders ;  (c) 
the  practical  administration  of  the  public  finances,  in- 
cluding the  control  under  the  senate  of  both  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  the  determining  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  state  other  than  fixed  charges,  the  letting  of  pubUc 
contracts,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  public  works.  The 
magistracy  of  the  censors  was  inteimpted  at  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  under  Augustus  and  succeeding  empe- 
rors was  reestablished  at  various  times,  but  with  greatly 
diminished  powers. 

2.  An  officer  empowered  to  examine  manu- 
scripts, books,  pamphlets,  plays,  etc.,  intended 
lor  publication  or  public  performance,  in  order 
to  see  that  they  contain  nothing  heretical,  im- 
moral, or  subversive  of  the  established  order  of 
government.    See  censorship.    Formerly  called 


The  oldest  mandate  for  appointing  a  book  censor  is,  as 
far  as  I  know  at  present,  that  issued  by  Berthold,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  in  the  year  1486. 

Beekmann,  quoted  in  Introd.  to  Hales's  ed.  of  Milton's 
[Areopagitica,  p.  xvii. 

3.  One  who  censures,  blames,  or  reproves ;  one 
addicted  to  censure  or  faultfinding ;  one  who 
assumes  the  functions  of  a  critic. 

Ill-natur'd  censors  of  the  present  age.  Roscommmi. 

Let  me  tell  my  youthful  censor  that  the  necessities  of 
that  time  required  something  very  different  from  what 
others  then  suggested.  Burke. 

4.  (a)  In  old  universities,  the  title  of  certain 
masters  chosen  by  the  nations  to  visit  the  col- 
leges and  reform  the  administration,  discipline, 
and  instruction.  (6)  In  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  college  officer  whose  duties  are  similar 
to  those  of  dean;  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
one  of  two  fellows  having  similar  functions, 
called  senior  and  junior  censor. —  5.  In  China, 
one  of  a  body  of  officials  stationed  at  Peking, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  Chinese  and  a  Man- 
chu,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspect- 
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ing  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and,  if  need  be, 
of  censuring  any  of  the  officials,  and  even  the 
emperor  himself,  for  any  act  which  they  con- 
sider illegal,  extravagant,  or  unjust.  They  are 
called  the  "eyes  and  ears"  of  the  emperor. — 
Council  of  cenBOrs,  a  council  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  Penuaylvania  from  1776  to  1790,  and  by  tliat 
of  Vermont  froip  1790  to  1870,  to  be  elected  once  in  seven 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of 
State  officers  and  into  violations  of  the  Constitution. 

censorate (sen'sor-at),  ».  licensor  +  -aieS.'\  A 
body  of  censors ;  specifically,  in  China,  the  col- 
lege of  censors  stationed  at  Peking.  See  cen- 
sor, 5. 

censorial  (sen-so'ri-al),  a.  [<  censor  +  -ial;  = 
F.  censorial.']  1.  Belonging  to  a  censor,  or  to 
the  correction  of  public  morals :  as,  the  censo- 
rial ofSoe  in  ancient  Rome. 

The  authority  of  the  Senate,  the  dignity  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  in  general, 
were  guarded,  and  in  a  great  measure  preserved,  by  the 
integrity  and  strict  exercise  of  the  censorial  power. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  635. 

2.  Pull  of  censure;  censorious;  severe:  as, 
"censorial  declamation,"  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry,  iv.  6.     [Rare.] 

censorian  (pen-s6'ri-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  cen- 
sorius  (<  censor,  censor)  +  -an.]    I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  censor;  censorial. 
The  censorian  power.        Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  64. 
II.  n.  A  censor;  a  critic. 

But  thus  it  is  when  petty  priscians 
Will  needs  step  up  to  be  censorians. 

Marston,  Satires,  iv. 

censorious  (sen-so'ri-us),  a.     [<  L.  censoring, 

Pertaining  to  a  censor,  <  censor :  see  censor.] 
.  Addicted  to  censure ;  apt  to  blame  or  con- 
demn ;  severe  in  commenting  on  others  or  on 
their  actions,  manners,  writings,  etc. ;  captious ; 
carping:  as,  a  censorioiis  critic. 

A  dogmatical  spirit  inclines  a  man  to  be  censorious  of 
his  neighbours.  Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

2.  Implying  or  expressing  censure :   as,  cen- 
^sorious  remarks. 

My  imperfections,  which  haue  no  helpe  but  the  shrine 
of  your  glorious  Name  to  be  sheltered  from  censorious 
condemnation.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  58. 
=Syn.  Hypercritical,  faultfinding,  carping,  captious. 
censoriously  (sen-so'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  cen- 
sorious manner. 

It  is  often  said,  censoriously,  to  be  a  great  advantage 
possessed  by  the  clergy,  that  no  one  can  answer  them. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Eight,  p.  152. 

censoriousness  (sen-s6'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  censorious  or  faultfinding;  disposi- 
tion to  blame  or  condemn ;  the  habit  of  censur- 
ing or  severely  criticizing. 

Censoriousness  and  sinister  interpretation  of  things,  all 
cross  and  distasteful  humours,  render  the  conversation 
of  men  grievous  and  uneasy.  Tillotson. 

censorship  (sen'sgr-ship),  n.  [<  censor  +  -ship.] 
The  oflfioe   or  dignity  of  a  censor;  the  time 

during  which  a  censor  holds  his  ofSce Censor- 

ship  of  the  press,  a  regulation  which  formerly  prevailed 
in  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  still  in  force  in  some, 
according  to  which  manuscripts,  printed  books,  pamphlets, 
plays,  and  newspapers  are  examined  by  officials,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  are  empow- 
ered to  prevent  publication  or  suppress  any  parts  of  the 
text  if  they  find  anything  in  such  books  or  writings  ob- 
noxious to  the  prevailing  political  or  religious  system.  A 
general  censorship  of  the  press  was  established  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  as  early  as  1515,  and  is  still  enforced  so 
far  as  its  authority  extends.  In  England  there  were ' '  licens- 
ers" of  books,  who  were  for  the  most  part  bishops ;  a  gen- 
eral system  of  censorship,  established  by  a  decree  of  the 
Star  Chamber  in  1637,  remained  in  force  during  the  civil  war, 
and  was  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1643.  Against 
this  act  Milton  protested  in  his  "  Areopagitica  :  a  speech 
for  the  liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing."  The  censorship, 
or  license  system,  was  abolished  in  England  in  1694.  In 
France  a  general  censorship  of  the  press  existed  from  the 
introduction  of  printing  till  1789,  "when  it  was  abolished ; 
and  it  has  since  been  several  times  restored  with  various 
ameliorations  and  again  abolished,  finally  in  1830,  though 
a  modified  censorship  of  newspapers  was  afterward  estab- 
lished and  still  exists.  In  Russia  there  is  a  very  rigid 
censorship  of  the  press.  In  Spain  the  censorship  was 
abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  1837.  In  Germany,  after 
great  vicissitudes,  the  censorship  has  remained  abolished 
since  1848.  There  is  no  authoritative  censorship  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  or  Belgium,  but 
penalties  are  imposed  upon  those  who  offend  through  the 
press.  In  the  United  States  the  press  is,  and  always  has 
been,  absoluteljr  free  from  any  form  of  political  or  ecclesi- 
astical censorship. 

censualt  (sen'sho-al),  a.     [=  P.  censuel  =  Sp. 
censual  =  Pg.  censiial  =  It.  censuale,  <  L.  eensii- 
alis,  <  census,  census.]    Relating  to  or  contain- 
ing a  census.  ^ 
A  censual  roll  or  book. 

Sir  W.  Tenvple,  Int.  to  Hist.  Eng.,  u.  674(OrdMS.). 

censurable  (sen'shor-a-bl),  a.  [<  censure,  v., 
+  -able.]  Deserving  censure ;  blamable ;  cul- 
pable ;  reprehensible :  as,  a  censurable  person ; 
censurable  conduct  or  writings. 
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censurableness  (sen'shor-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  censurable  or  blam- 
able ;  fitness  to  be  censured. 

This,  and  divers  others,  are  alike  in  their  censurableness 
by  the  unskilful,  be  it  divinity,  physic,  poetry,  etc. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  498. 

censurably  (sen'shor-a-bli),  adv.    In  a  censur- 
able manner ;  in  a  maimer  worthy  of  blame. 
censuralt  (sen'shor-al),  a.    [<  censure,  n.,  5,  + 
-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cense,  valuation, 
or  assessment :  as,  a  censural  book  or  roll.    E. 
Phillips,  1706. 
censure  (sen'shor),  n.    [=  p.  censure  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  censura"=  B.  censuur  =  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
censur,  <  L.  censura,  the  ofl&ce  of  a  censor,  a 
judgment,  opinion,  a  severe  judgment,  in  ML. 
also  tax,  assessment,  <  eensere,  judge,  etc. :  see 
censor,  and  of.  cense^.]    If.  Judgment ;  opinion. 
Take  each  man's  ccTisure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Your  charitable  censures  I  beseech. 

Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  i.  2. 
This  work  and  myself  I  humbly  present  to  your  approved 
censure,  it  being  the  utmost  of  my  wishes  to  have  your 
honourable  self  my  weighty  and  perspicuous  comment. 

Webster,  Ded.  to  Duchess  of  Malfi. 

2t.  Judicial  sentence ;  formal  condemnation. 

To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

3.  Eccles.,  a  penalty  imposed  upon  an  offender. 
It  may  consist  in  public  rebuke  or  in  temporary  or  perma- 
nent suspension  from  communion  or  from  ofQce.  See  dis- 
cipline. 

The  time  being  expired  that  Mr.  John  Lyford's  censure 
was  to  take  place,  he  was  so  far  from  answering  their 
hopes  by  amendment,  as  he  had  doubled  his  evil. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  122. 

4.  The  act  of  criticizing,  especially  of  finding 
fault ;  criticism ;  expression  of  blame  or  disap- 
probation; faultfinding;  condemnation;  ani- 
madversion. 

What  ever  the  actions  of  Princes  are,  they  are  liable  to 
the  censures  of  the  people. 

StUlingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  vii.  (1670). 

To  'scape  my  censure,  not  expect  my  praise. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  ii.  113. 
In  minds  unstrengthened  by  right  culture  there  is  a 
perverse  belief  that  they  can  only  raise  themselves  by 
lowering  whatever  stands  beside  them.  Therefore,  when 
all  the  world  turned  critical  before  the  schoolmaster  was 
well  abroad,  censure,  that  simply  meant  expression  of 
opinion,  with  a  sense  even  of  some  admitted  value  to  be 
ascertained,  came  to  mean  chiefly  or  only  condemnation. 

J.  Morley, 

5t.  A  custom  which  formerly  prevailed  in  sev- 
eral manors  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, by  which  all  the  inhabitants  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  were  summoned  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  pay  eleven  pence 
per  poll,  and  a  penny  a  year  ever  after  as  cense- 
money  or  common  fine.  The  persons  thus 
sworn  were  called  censers.  E.  Phillips,  1706. — 
Ahsolution  from  censures.  See  absolution.  =SYn,  i. 
Admonition,  Monition,  etc.  (see  admonition),  stricture, 
reprobation,  disapproval,  reflection,  dispraise,  reproval. 
censure  (sen'shor),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  censured, 
ppr.  censuring.  '[<  censure, «.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
estimate;  reckon;  regard;  consider. 

Should  I  say  more,  you  well  might  censure  me 
(What  yet  I  never  was)  a  flatterer. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Elder  Brother,  i.  2. 
But  Scalinger  censureth  our  Sibyls  to  be  counterfeit. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  41. 

2t.  To  judge;  adjudge;  pas's  judgment  on;  sen- 
tence. 

Censure  me  in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your  senses,  that 
you  may  the  better  judge.  Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  2. 

Quoth  Roberto,  I  tooke  you  rather  for  a  Gentleman  of 
great  lining,  for  if  by  outward  habite  men  should  be  ceii- 
sured,  I  tell  you,  you  would  bee  taken  for  a  substantiall 
man.  Greene,  Groats-worth  of  Wit. 

Some  were  censured  to  the  whipping  post,  some  burned 
in  the  hand,  but  two  were  condemned  to  die. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  164. 

3.  Eccles.,  to  discipline  by  ;publio  rebuke,  etc. 
See,censure,n.,3. — 4.  To  criticize,  especially  ad- 
versely; find  fault  with  and  condemn;  blame; 
express  disapprobation  of :  as,  to  censure  a  man, 
or  his  manners  or  conduct;  to  censure  a  book. 
Shee  is  a  maine  derider  to  her  capacitie  of  those  that  are 
not  her  Preachers,  and  censures  all  Sermons  but  bad  ones. 
£p.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Shee  Precise  Hypocrite. 

We  laugh  at  vanity  oftener  than  we  censure  pride. 

Bucknmister. 

Clarendon  censures  the  continental  governments  with 
great  bitterness  for  not  interfering  in  our  internal  dis- 
sensions. Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
=Syn.  4.  Reprove,  Rebuke,  Reprimand,  Cetisure,  Remon- 
strate with,  Expostulate  with,  Reproach,  chide,  reprehend, 
take  to  task,  rate,  berate,  scold,  upbraid,  lecture.  To  re- 
prove is  to  admonish  with  disapprobation.  To  rebuke  is 
to  reprove  strongly  or  sharply.    To  reprimand  is  to  reprove 


cent. 

officially ;  it  is  the  act  of  one  having  authority.  To  censure 
is  to  express  an  unfavorable  opinion ;  it  is  less  personal 
than  the  previous  terms.  Rctnmistrate  with  and  expostu- 
late u*ith  are  more  argumentative  and  imply  more  of  ad- 
vice than  either  reprove  or  censure ;  they  also  apply  only 
to  acts  now  taking  place  or  about  to  take  place,  while  cen- 
sure applies  only  to  what  is  past.  To  reproach  sl  person  is 
to  lay  blame  upon  him  in  direct  address,  and  with  feeling, 
to  endeavor  to  shame  him  with  what  he  has  done.  The 
words  advance  in  the  degree  of  likelihood  that  the  person 
reproved,  etc.,  does  not  admit  the  fault  for  which  he  is 
taken  to  task.  See  the  distinction  of  corresponding  nouns 
under  admonition. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  pass  an  opinion,  especially  a 
severe  opinion;  judge:  followed  by  of  or  on. 

Amongst  the  rest  that  ce-nsured  of  her  curious  fauours, 
there  was  one  Signer  Bernardo. 

Greene,  Never  too  Late  (Dyce  ed.),  Int.,  p.  xxi. 
'Tis  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  2. 

censurer  (sen'shor-er),  n.    One  who  censures. 
A  statesman,  who  is  possessed  of  real  merit,  should  look 
upon  his  political  censurers  with  the  same  neglect  that  a 
good  writer  regards  his  critics.  Addison. 

census  (sen'sus),  n.  [L.,  a  registering  and 
rating  of  persons  and  property,  a  census,  a  cen- 
sor's list,  registered  property,  wealth,  <  eensere, 
tax,  rate,  assess.  Cf.  censei.]  1.  laSom.an- 
Mq. :  (a)  A  registered  statement  of  the  particu- 
lars of  a  citizen's  property  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation.  (6)  An  enumeration  and  register  of 
the  Roman  citizens  in  their  appropriate  classes, 
with  reference  to  tribe,  family,  children,  slaves, 
freedmen,  etc.  (c)  The  drawing  up  of  such  a 
register.  See  censor,  1. —  2.  In  modem  times, 
an  official  enumeration* of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  state  or  country,  with  details  of  sex  and  age, 
family,  occupation,  possessions,  etc.  a  census 
has  been  taken  by  the  United  States  once  in  ten  years,  be- 
ginning with  1790 ;  and  many  of  the  States  take  an  inter- 
mediate census.  The  flrst  actual  enumeration  of  the  peo- 
ples of  England  and  Scotland  was  made  in  1801.  Since 
then  a  census,  including  Ireland,  has  been  taken  every  ten 
years.  In  some  countries  a  census  is  taken  at  intervals  of 
three,  five,  or  six  years. 

By  the  first  census,  taken  in  1790 — three  years  tffter  the 
call  —  the  population  of  the  United  States  amoimted  to 
3,394,563.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  170. 

census-paper  (sen'sus-pa^'per),  n.  A  schedule 
or  form  left  with  the  head  of  each  household  on 
an  occasion  of  taking  the  census,  to  be  filled 
up  with  the  names,  ages,  occupations,  etc.,  of 
all  the  members  of  the  household,  and  to  be 
given  up  to  the  enumerators  on  the  statutory 
day. 

cent  (sent),  n.  [<  ME.  cent,  <  OP.  cent,  P.  cent 
=  Sp.  Giento  =  Pg.  It.  cento,  <  L.  centum  =  AS. 
hund,  hund-red,  E.  hund-red,  q.  v.]  If.  A  hun- 
dred. 

And  broght  with  hem  many  stout  cent 

Of  greet  lordynges.  Octavian,  1. 1463. 

2.  [Cf.  centavo,  centime.]  The  hundredth  part 
of  a  dollar,  a  rupee,  or  a  florin ;  especially,  in 
the  United  States,  a  coin  of  copper,  or  copper 

and  nickel, 
whose  value  is 
the  hundredth 
part  of  a  dol- 
lar, or  about 
the  same  as  an 
English  half- 
penny; other 
dollars  are  divid- 
ed in  the  same 
way,  as  the  Span- 
ish dollar,  duro,  or  piastre,  though  not  in  Spain ;  also,  the 
Dutch  fiorin  and  the  East  Indian  rupee  in  Ceylon  and  the 
Mauritius.  Abbreviated  c.  or  ct. 
3t.  An  old  superficial  measure  of  Belgium, 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  bonnier,  Simmons. — 
4+.  An  old  game  at  cards :  so  called  "because 
100  was  the  game"  (Jsfares).  Also  spelled  sant 
and  saint. — Bar  cent,  in  the  early  federal  coinage  of  the 
United  States,  a  cent  the  reverse  of  which  was  simply 


United  states  Cent,  size  of  the  original. 


Link  Cent,  size  of  the  original. 

marked  with  horizontal  bars. — T.ink  cent,  a  cent  coined 
by  the  United  States  in  1793,  the  reverse  of  which  bore  a 
circular  device  of  a  chain  of  thirteen  links.  - 
cent.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  centum,  a  hun- 
dred :  used  in  per  cent,  for  per  centum  (in  or  by 
the  hundred) :  as,  interest  at  10  per  cent. ;  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  population. 


centage 

centage  (sen'taj),  n,  [<  cent  +  -age.  Cf.  per- 
centag€.'\  Rate  by  the  cent  or  hundred;  per- 
centage. [Rare.] 
cental  (sen'tal),  a.  and  71.  [<  L.  eentumy  =  E. 
hundred,  +  -rt/.]  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred ;  reckoning  or  proceeding 
by  the  hundred. 

II.  ».  A  weight  of  100  pounds  avoirdupois, 
used  at  Liverpool  for  corn,  and  proposed  to  be 
generally  adopted  in  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Great  Britain, 
centaur  (sen'tar),  n.  [<  L.  centaurus^  <  Gr.  Kev- 
ravpog'^  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  In  Gr.myth.j 
a  monster,  half  man  and  half  horse,  descended 
from  Ixion  and  Nephele,  the  cloud.    The  myth  is 

probably  of  Eastern 
origin.  The  cen- 
taurs, supposed  to 
have  inhabited 
Thessaly,  were  rude 
and  savage  beings, 
embodying  the  de- 
structive and  un- 
governable forces 
of  nature.  Chiron, 
the  wise  instructor 
of  Achilles,  and 
Pholus,  the  friend 
of  Hercules,  were 
beneficent  cen- 
taurs. In  art  the 
centaur  was  origi- 
n  ally  represented  as 
a  complete  man,  to 
whose  body  were 
attached,  behind, 
the  barrel  and  hind 
quarters  of  a  horse ; 
later  this  ungainly 
combination  was 
abandoned,  and 
was  universally  re- 
placed by  the  form 
in  which  the  human 
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the  heavens  in  order  of  brightness.  These  two  stars  are 
situated  near  each  other  on  the  parallel  of  60°  south,  a 
little  east  of  the  Southern  Cross.    Centaurus  has,  besides, 


Centaur. —  Museo  Capitolino,  Rome. 


body  to  the  waist  toolc  the  place  of  the  head  and  neck  of 

the  horse.    Examples  of  the  primitive  type  of  centaur 

survive  on  archaic  painted  vases,  in  a  few  small  bronzes, 

terra-cottas,  etc.,  among  the  reliefs  from  the  temple  of 

Assos,  and  in  certain  wall-paintings. 

Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 

To  make  this  banquet,  which  I  wish  may  prove 

More  stern  and  bloody  than  the  Centaury'  feast. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  2. 

2.  \_cap.']  The  constellation  Centaurus. —  3.  In 
her.     See  sagittary. 

Centaiirea  (sen-tS,'re-a),  n.  [Nli. ,  <  L.  centauria, 
-emn,  -ion,  <  6r.  Kevraiipeiov,  -lov,  -Irj,  -ea,  -i(,  cen- 
taury, <  KivTavpog,  centaur;  feigned  to  have 
cured  a  -wound  in  the  foot  of  the  centaur  Chi- 
ron.] 1.  A  very  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  natural  order  Compositce,  allied  to  the 
thistles.  The  species  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with 
alternate  leaves  and  single  heads,  all  the  florets  of  which 
are  tubular.  They  are  found  in  Europe,  western  Asia,  and 
northern  Africa,  with  a  single  species  in  the  United  States, 
and  two  or  three  in  Chili.  The  annuals,  C  Cyanus  (corn- 
bluebottle),  C.  inoschata  (purple  or  white  sultan),  and  C. 
suaveolens  (yellow  sultan),  are  sometimes  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, aa  are  also  some  perennials  especially  for  their  foli- 
age ;  but  the  species  in  general  are  of  very  little  impor- 
tance, and  many  are  mere  weeds. 
2.  [I.  c.  ]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

centauress  (sen't§/-res),  n.  [<  centaur  +  -ess.'] 
A  female  centaur. 

His  [Zcuxis's]  picture  of  a  centauress  suckling  her  young, 
the  spectators  of  which  forgot  the  painter  in  the  subject. 

JEncyc.  Brit.,  II.  363. 

centauriau  (sen-ta'ri-an),  a.   [<  centaur  +  -ian.'] 

Pertaining  to  a  centaur.     C.  0.  Muller,  Manual 

of  Archfeol. 
centauriet,  "•     An  obsolete  form  of  centaury. 
centaurize  (sen'ta-riz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cen- 

tuurized,  ppr.  centaurizing.     [<  centaur  +  -ize.] 

To  act  like  a  centaur ;  make  a  brute  of  one's 

self.     Toinig.     [Rare.] 
centauromachia  (sen-t&"ro-mak'i-a),  n.     [L.] 

Same  as  centauromachy. 
The  seventeen  known  antique  illustrations  of  this  cen- 

tauromaahia. 

J.  T.  Clarke,  Archseol.  Investigations  at  Assos,  1881,  p.  108. 

centauromachy  (sen-ta-rom'a-M), «.  [<  L. 
Centauromacliia,  name  of  a  poem,  <  Gr.  Ksvravpo- 
lULXM,  <  Kev-avpoc,  centaur,  +  /i&xv,  fight,  con- 
test.] In  art  and  archmol.,  a  contest  in  which 
centaurs  take  part;  especially,  a  fight  between 
centaurs  and  men;  in  Ch'.  myth.,  a  battle  be- 
tween Hercules  and  the  centaurs,  or  between 
the  Lapithse,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  and  the 
centaurs. 

Centaurus  (sen-t&'ms),  n.  [L. :  see  centaur.] 
An  ancient  southern  constellation,  situated  be- 
tween Argus  and  Scorpio,  pictured  to  represent 
a  centaur  holding  a  Bacchic  wand,  its  brightest 
star,  a  Centauri,  is  the  third  brightest  in  the  heavens,  being 
a  quarter  of  a  magnitude  brighter  than  Arcturus ;  it  is  of 
a  reddish  color.  Its  second  star,  ^,  a  white  star,  is  about 
as  bright  as  Betelgeuse,  and  is  reckoned  the  eleventh  in 


The  Constellation  Centaurus. 

two  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  and  seven  of  the  third, 
and  is  a  splendid  constellation. 

centaury  (seu'ta-ri),  «.  [<  ME.  centaurie,  cen- 
tury (Chaucer),  <  L.  centauria:  see  Centaurea.] 
The  popular  name  of  various  plants,  chiefly  of 
the  knapweed,  Centaurea  nigra.  The  greater  cen- 
taury of  the  old  herbals  was  a  gentianaceous  plant,  Chlora 
perfoliata,  and  the  lesser  centaury  was  Erythrcea  Centau- 
rium.  In  the  United  States  the  name  is  given  to  species  of 
the  genus  Sabbatia. 

centavo  (Sp.  pron.  then-ta'vo),  n.  [Sp.,  <  L. 
centum,  a  hundred:  see  Itundred.]  A  cent,  or 
hundredth  part  of  a  dollar  or  peso,  in  Chili, 
Paraguay,  Venezuela,  Manila,  etc. 

centen (Sp.  pron.  then-tan'),  n.  [Sp.  centSn,  <  L. 
centeni,  pi.,  a  hundred  each:  see  centenary.]  A 
Spanish  gold  coin,  the  doblon  de  Isabella,  first 
struck  in  1854,  and  worth  $5.02  in  United  States 
gold. 

centenaar  (sen'te-nar),  n.  [D.,  =  6.  Dan.  Sw. 
centner,  <  L.  centenarius,  of  a  hundred :  see  cen- 
tenary, centner,  and  cf.  cantar  and  quintal,  all 
ult.  identical.]  The  Amsterdam  hundredweight 
or  quintal,  equal  to  109  pounds  avoirdupois. 
See  centner. 

centenarian  (sen-te-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
centenaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  centenario,  <  L.  centena- 
rius :  see  centenary  and  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  centenary,  or  to  a  person  one  him- 
dred  years  old. 
II.  n.  A  person  a  hundred  years  old  or  older. 

These  [census]  lists  are  revised  at  irregular  intervals, 

and  all  males  alive  at  the  time  of  the  "  revision,"  from 

the  new-bora  babe  to  the  centenarian,  are  duly  inscribed. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  123. 

centenarianism   (sen-te-na'ri-an-izm),  n.      [< 
centenarian  +  -ism.]     The  condition  or  state  of 
living  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  or  more. 
Facts  concerning  centenarianism  are  still  more  abun- 
dant in  the  nineteenth  century  [than  in  tlie  eighteenth]. 
Pop.  Sci.  Ma.,  XX.  100. 

centenarii,  «.    Plural  of  centenarius. 

centenarious  (sen-te-na'ri-us),  a.  [<L.  cen- 
tenarius :  see  centenary.]  Belonging  to  a  hun- 
dred years.     [Bare.] 

centenarius  (sen-te-na'ri-us),  n. ;  pi.  centenarii 
(-i).  [ML.,  <  L.  centenarius,  consisting  of  a 
hundred:  see  centenary.]  In  the  Salic  and 
other  Teutonic  legal  systems,  the  president  of 
the  court  of  the  hundred. 

The  centenarius  or  thungimus  of  the  Frank  law  was  the 
elected  head  of  his  hundred,  and  exercised  his  jurisdiction 
in  company  with  the  king's  sacebaro. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  46. 

centenary  (sen'te-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  cen- 
tenarius, consisting  of  a  hundred,  relating  to  a 
hundred,  <  centeni,  a  hundred  each,  distributive 
adj.,  <  centum  =  E.  hundired:  see  cent,  and  of. 
centenaar,  centner,  cantar,  and  quintal,  all  ult. 
<  Ii.  centenarius.  In  popular  use  centenary,  by 
confusion  with  centennial,  is  usually  regarded  as 
connoting  a  hundred  years.]  I.  a.  Eelating  to 
or  consisting  of  a  hundred ;  relating  to  a  period 
of  a  hundred  years;  recurring  once  in  every 
hundred  years :  as,  a  centenary  festival  or  cele- 
bration. 

Centenary  solemnities  which  occurred  but  once  in  a 
hundred  years.  Fuller. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  centenaries  (-riz).  1.  The  space  of 
a  hundred  years. 

One  inch  of  decrease  in  the  growth  of  men  for  every  cen- 
tenary. Hakevdll,  Apology,  p.  49. 

What  I  call  by  this  name  has  grown  up  in  the  last  cen- 
tenary —  a  word  I  may  use  to  signify  the  hundred  years 
now  ending.  De  Morgan,  in  Correspondent  of  Oct.  28, 1866. 

2.  The  commemoration  or  celebration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  any  event,  as  the  birth 


center 

of  a  great  man :  as,  the  centenary  of  Bums ;  the 
centenary  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  [Now  the  usual  meaning.]  — 3.  A  cen- 
tenarian. 

Centenaries,  he  thought,  must  have  been  ravens  and  tor- 
toises. Southey,  Doctor,  cxxxii. 

centeniert,  »•  [<  F.  centenier  =  Pr.  centenier, 
a  centurion,  <  ML.  centenarius,  a  centurion,  a 
minor  judge :  see  centenarius.]  One  of  a  divi- 
sion containing  a  hundred. 

They  are  an  hundred  chosen  out  of  every  town  and  vil- 
lage, and  thereon  were  termed  centeniers  or  centui-ians. 

Time's  Storehouse. 

centennial  (sen-ten'i-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
centennis,  a  hundred  years  old,  <  L.  centum,  =  E. 
hundred,  +  annus,  a  year :  see  cent  and  anmial. 
Ct.Uennial.]  I.  ffl.  1.  Consisting  of  or  lasting 
a  hundred  years;  completing  a  hundred  years: 
as,  a  centennial  epoch ;  the  centennial  year. 

To  her  alone  I  rais'd  my  strain. 
On  her  centennial  day. 

Mason,  Palinodia,  Ode  x. 

2.  Existing  for  a  century  or  more.    [Poetical.] 

That  opened  through  long  lines 
Of  sacred  ilex  and  centennixU  pines.       Longfellow. 

3.  Happening  every  hundred  years ;  relating  to 
or  marking  a  centenary :  as,  a  centennial  cele- 
bration. 

II.  n.  The  commemoration  or  celebration  of 
■  an  event  which  occurred  a  hundred  years  before : 
as,  the  centennial  of  American  independence. 
[Recent  (1876).] 
centennially  (sen-ten'i-al-i),  adv.  Once  in 
every  hundred  years  :  as,  to  celebrate  an  event 
centennially. 

center  1,  centre^  (sen'ter),  n.  [Centre  is  the  reg- 
ular spelling  in  England;  early  mod.  E.  usually 
center,  but  also  centre,  <  OP.  centre,  P.  centre  = 
Pr.  centre  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  centra  =  D.  Gr.  Dan.  Sw. 
centrum,  <  L.  centrum,  <  Gr.  nkvrpov,  any  sharp 
point,  a  goad,  spur,  peg,  pin,  quiU,  the  sta- 
tionary point  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  hence  th^ 
center  of  a  circle,  <  kcvteIv,  prick,  goad.]  1. 
That  point  from  which  all  the  points  of  a  cir- 
cumference or  of  the  superficies  of  a  sphere 
are  equally  distant :  in  a  regular  figure  or  body 
the  center  is  a  point  so  situated  with  reference 
to  the  circumscribed  circle  or  sphere. — 2.  The 
middle  point  or  part  of  any  surface  or  solid. 
The  market-place. 
The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2. 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute.      Cowper. 

The  center  of  the  glacier,  like  that  of  a  river,  moves  more 

rapidly  than  the  sides.      TyndaZl,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  61. 

3t.  The  fixed  point  once  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  middle  of  the  universe,  in  the  ancient  astron- 
omy this  was  the  earth,  or  more  strictly  its  middle  point, 
either  of  which  was  therefore  often  called  simply  the  cen^ 
ter  by  the  older  poets. 

I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  It  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Is  there  a  justice. 
Or  thunder,  my  Ootavio,  and  he 
Not  sunk  unto  the  centre  ? 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  2. 

4.  In  her.,  the  middle  point,  whether  of  the 
whole  field  or  of  the  chief  or 
base.  Thus,  in  the  illustration,  A 
is  the  center  of  the  shield,  or  the 
fesse-point,  B  is  the  middle  chief- 
point,  C  is  the  middle  base-point, 
and  all  three  are  called  centers. 

5.  One  of  the  points  of  the 
two  lathe-spindles  on  which 
an  object  to  be  turned  is 
placed,  distiaguished  as  the 
front  or  live  center,  on  the 
spindle   of   the  head-stock. 


B 

A 
C 


Heraldic  Center. 
A,  center  of  the  shield, 
or  fesse-point ;  f,  middle 
,      chief-point:     C,   middle 

and  the  dead  center,  on  that  ''^=p°'°'- 
of  the  tail-stock ;  also,  one  of  two  similar  points 
for  holding  an  object  to  be  operated  on  by  some 
other  machine,  as  a  planing-machine,  and  en- 
abling the  object  to  be  turned  round  on  its 
axis. —  6.  A  point  of  concentration  or  diffusion ; 
the  nucleus  about  which  or  into  which  things  are 
collected  or  from  which  they  diverge  or  emerge: 
as,  a  center  of  attraction;  a  center  of  power. 

These  institutions  collected  all  authority  into  one  cen- 
tre, kings,  nobles,  and  people.  J.  Adams. 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire.   . 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixiv. 
7.  The  central  object;  the  principal  point;  the 
point  of  chief  interest:  as,  the  center  of  a  dip- 
lomatic negotiation. — 8.  Milit. :  (a)  In  an  army, 
the  body  of  troops  occupying  the  middle  place 
in  the  line,  between  the  wings.  (6)  In  a  fleet, 
the  division  between  the  van  and  rear  of  the 


center 

line  of  battle,  or  between  the  weather  and  lee 
divisions  in  the  order  of  sailing.— 9.  In  marks- 
manship :  (a)  The  part  of  a  target  next  the  bull's- 
eye.  _  Hence— (6)  A  shot  striking  the  target 
within  the  circle  or  square  next  the  bull's-eye. 
— 10.  The  title  given  to  the  leaders  of  the  or- 
ganization of  Fenians.  The  head  center  is  at  the  head 
of  the  whole,  and  he  has  under  him  various  subordinates 
named  district  centere,  etc. 

11.  In  the  French  and  some  other  legislative 
assemblies,  the  name  given  to  the  group  of 
deputies  who  hold  moderate  views,  interme- 
diate between  the  Eight,  or  conservatives,  and 
the  Left,  of  which  the  extreme  is  the  radical 
party,  in  the  German  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  Land- 
tag the  Center  consists  of  the  Ultramontane  party.  [Usu- 
ally with  a  capital  letter.] 

12.  (a)  The  mean  position  of  a  figure  or  sys- 
tem: as,  the  center  of^mass  or  of  inertia.  (See 
below.)  (6)  Apointsuchthat,  if  the  whole  mass 
considered  were  concentrated  there,  some  im- 
portant result  would  remain  unchanged :  as,  the 
center  of  gravity — Center  of  a  bastion.  See  bastion. 
— Center  of  a  curve,  formerly,  the  point  where  two  di- 
ameters concur  ;now,apoint  such  that  every  radius  vector 
from  it  to  the  curve  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
one.— Center  of  a.dial,  the  point  from  which  the  hour- 
lines  radiate.—  Center  of  a  door,  the  pivots  on  which  the 
door  turns.— Center  of  a  flat  pencil,  of  rays,  the  point 
from  which  the  lines  of  the  pencil  radiate. — Center  of  an 
Involution,  a  point,  O,  such  that,  if  A  and  B  be  any  pair  of 
corresponding  points  of  the  involution,  OA  x  OB  is  con- 
stant.— Center  of  a  sheaf,  the  point  through  which  all  the 
lines  or  planes  of  the  sheaf  pass. — Center  Of  attraction, 
an  attracting  point,  whether  ilxed  or  movable. —  Center 
Of  buoyancy.  Same  as  center  of  displacement— Center 
Of  cavity,  a  metaoenter  (which  see). — Center  of  collin- 
eation.  Same  as  center  of  perspective. — Center  of  con- 
version. See  conversion.—  Center  Of  curvature  of  a 
plane  curve  at  any  point,  or  center  of  absolute  curva- 
"ture  of  a  twisted  curve,  the  center  of  the  osculating  circle. 
—Center  of  displacement  or  of  buoyancy,  the  center 
of  mass  of  the  water  displaced  by  a  ship  or  other  floating 
body.— Center  of  effort,  a  point  on  the  sails  of  a  vessel 
the  impingement  upon  which  of  the  whole  force  of  the  wind 
produces  the  same  effect  as  that  caused  by  the  wind  when 
uniformly  distributed  on  the  system  of  sails.  Also  called 
center-velic  and  velia  point—  Center  of  equilibrium,  of 
bodies  immersed  in  a  fluid,  a  point  such  that,  if  the  system 
were  suspended  from  it,  the  whole  would  remain  in  equi- 
librium.— Center  of  figure,  a  point  whose  distance  from 
every  plane  equals  the  average  distance  of  the  whole  figure 
from  the  same  plane.— Center  of  force,  an  attracting  or 
repelling  point.— Center  of  friction,  of  a  body  resting 
on  a  base  and  turning  round  a  vertical  axis,  a  point  on  the 
base  at  such  a  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  that,  if  the 
mass  of  the  body  were  concentrated  there  while  it  con- 
tinued to  revolve  about  the  same  axis,  the  retardation 
would  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual  case. —  Center  of 
gravity,  a  point  such  that,  it  the  whole  mass  of  the  body 
were  concentrated  there,  the  attraction  of  gravity  would 
remain  unchanged.  Originally  and  still  often  used  for 
center  of  mass  and  for  center  of  figure. — Center  Of  gyra- 
tion. See  gyration. — Center  Of  homology.  Same  as 
center  of  perspective. — Center  of  inertia,  that  point  in  a 
body  which  is  so  situated  that  the  force  requisite  for  pro- 
ducing motion  in  the  body,  or  bringing  it  to  rest,  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  single  force  applied  at  this  point.  It  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  center  of  mass.  —  Center  of  magnitude, 
that  point  in  a  body  which  is  equally  distant  from  all  the 
similar  external  parts  of  it.  In  the  regular  solids  this  part 
coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity. — Center  of  mass,  of 
a  material  system,  a  point  whose  distance  from  every  plane 
is  equal  to  the  average  distance  of  the  whole  mass  from  the 
same  plane.  This  is  commonly,  but  inconveniently,  called 
thecenterof  gravity  (which  see,  above). — Centerof  mean 
distances,  of  points  on  a  right  line,  such  a  point  on  the 
line  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  its  distances  from  the  for- 
mer points  vanishes. —  Center  of  motion,  a  point  which 
remains  at  rest  while  all  the  other  parts  of  a  body  move 
round  it.— Center  of  oscillation,  a  point  in  a  pendulum 
such  that,  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  pendulum  were  con- 
centrated there,  the  time  of  oscillation  would  remain  un- 

,  changed.  It  coincides  with  the  center  of  percussion.— 
Center  of  ossification.  See  ossification.— CenteT  of 
percussion,  of  a  body  rotating  about  an  axis,  a  point  such 
that,  if  part  of  the  mass  were  concentrated  there  and  the 
remainder  on  the  axis,  the  statical  moment  of  the  weight 
and  the  moment  of  inertia  would  be  the  same  as  in  the 
actual  case.— Center  of  perspective,  the  point  which  is 
coUinear  with  every  pair  of  corresponding  points  of  two 
figures  in  perspective.  Also  called  center  of  coUineation 
and  center  of  homology.— Center  Of  principal  curva- 
ture, of  a  surface,  the  centers  of  the  maximum  or  minimum 
osculating  circles  at  any  point.—  Center  of  projection, 
a  point  from  which  are  projected  right  lines  to  every  point 
of  a  figure,  and  planes  to  every  line  of  the  figure.- Cen- 
ter of  resistance,  of  a  joint,  the  point  where  the  resul- 
tant stress  traverses  the  joint.—  Center  Of  similarity  or 
similitude,  of  two  loci,  a  point  from  which  the  radii  vec- 
tores  to  the  two  loci  in  the  same  direction  are  in  a  constant 
ratio ;  the  vertex  of  a  cone  of  which  two  similar  and  simi- 
larly placed  figures  are  sections.— Center  of  spherical 
curvature,  the  centerof  the  osculating  sphere  of  a  twisted 
curve— Center  of  stress  or  of  pressure,  in  any  surface, 
the  point  where  the  resultant  stress  traverses  the  surface. 
—  Center  of  symmetry,  a  point  which  bisects  the  dis- 
tance between  any  two  corresponding  points  of  a  figure 
having  the  requisite  kind  of  symmetry.— Center  of  the 
harmonic  mean.  See  harmonic.— E<i\ia,tion  of  the 
center.  See  «jMatiom.— General  center,  the  old  name 
for  that  which  is  now  called  the  center  of  a  ctirse.- Har- 
monic center  of  the  nth  order.  See  harmonic.— 
Instantaneous  center  of  rolling,  the  point  of  contact. 
—Nervous  centers.  See  jiervoM.- Pbonocamptic 
center  a  virtual  focus  of  sound.— Surface  of  centers, 
the  locus  of  the  centers  of  principal  curvature  of  a  given 
surface.  =Syn.  Midst,  etc.    See  middle,  n. 
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center^,  centre^  (sen'ter),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
centered  or  centred,  ppr.  centering  or  centring. 
[<  center''-,  centre^  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  place  on 
a  center;  fix  on  a  central  point. 

One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  turn'd 
Round  tlirough  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  vii.  228. 
2.  To  collect  to  a  point. 
Thy  joys  are  centred  all  in  me  alone.  Prior. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  placed  in  a  center  or  in 
the  middle. 

As  God  in  heaven 
Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  all;  so  thou  [earth]. 
Centring,  receiv'st  from  all  those  orbs. 

Milton,  P.  I.,  ix.  109. 

2.  To  meet  or  be  collected  in  one  point ;  be 
concentrated  or  united  in  or  about  a  focus,  lit- 
erally or  figuratively. 

Our  hopes  must  centre  on  ourselves  alone.  Dryden. 

Life's  choicest  blessings  centre  all  in  home.         Cowper. 

Religion  is  not  an  exclusive  impulse.  It  does  not  grow 
from  an  emotion  that  is  centred  wholly  upon  God  and  seelss 
no  other  object.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  6. 

center^,  centre^  (sen'tSr),  ».  [Also  formerly 
centry  ;  a  modification,  in  simulation  of  center^ 
(with  which  the  word  is  now  confused),  of  the 
earlier  cinter,  cintre,  <  ME.  cynter,  <  OF.  cintre, 
F.  cintre,  "  a  centry  or  mould  for  an  arch,  the 
frame  of  wood  whereon  it  is  built,  and  whereby 
it  is  upheld  in  building"  (Cotgrave),  mod.F.  cin- 
tre, center,  centering,  an  arch,  semicircle  (ML. 
dntrum,  cintorium),  =  Cat.  cindria  =  Sp.  oimbra, 
formerly  also  oimbria,  =  It.  centina,  a  center, 
centering,  frame  for  arch-work;  from  the  verb, 
F.  cintrer  =  Sp.  eimbrar  =  It.  centinare,  arch,  < 
ML.  *cineturare,  girdle,  inclose  as  with  a  girdle, 
<  cinctura,  OF.  ceinture,  cinture,  a  girdle:  see 
ceinture,  cincture.  By  the  confusion  with  cen- 
ter^ (L.  centrum),  andf  or  other  reasons,  the  word 
has  suffered  unusual  changes  of  form.  Cf .  cen- 
tering'^.'] An  arched  frame  on  which  the  arch 
of  a  bridge  or  any  vaulted  work  is  supported 
during  its  construction :  same  as  centering^. 

Cynter  or  [read  of]  masunry  [var.  cyynt  of  masonrye], 
cintorium.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  78. 

center-bar  (sen'ter-bar),  n.  In  a  drilling-  or 
boring-machine,  an  arbor  to  which  the  cutting- 
tools  are  made  fast;  a  boring-bar. 

center-bit  (sen'ter-bit),  n.  A  carpenters'  bor- 
ing-tool, having  a  central  point  or  pivot  and 
two  wings,  called  a  seriber,  or  vertical  cutting 
edge  for  severing  the  fibers  in  a  circular  path, 
and  a  router,  which  cuts  horizontally  and  re- 
moves the  wood  within  the  circle  of  the  seriber. 
See  &iifl,  5.— Plug  center-bit,  a  modified  form  of  the 
ordinary  center-bit,  in  which  the  center-point  or  -pin  is 
enlarged  into  a  stout  cylindrical  plug,  which  may  exactly 
fill  a  hole  previously  bored,  and  guide  the  tool  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cutting  out  a  cylindrical  countersink  around  this, 
as,  for  example,  to  receive  the  head  of  a  screw-bolt. 

center-block  (sen'ter-blok),  n.  A  wooden  block 
put  under  the  center-plate  of  a  car-truck  to 
raise  it  to  the  required  height. 

center-board  (sen'ter-bord),  n.  A  shifting 
keel  passing  through  a  slot  in  a  boat's  bottom 
and  swinging  on  a  pin  at  the  forward  lower 
comer.  It  is  capable  of  being  hoisted  or  lowered  in  a 
vertical  casing  or  well.  When  lowered  below  the  boat's 
bottom,  it  acts  as  a  projecting  keel;  and  when  triced  up 


center-rail 

center-chuck  (sen'tto-chuk),  ».  A  chuck  which 
can  be  screwed  on  the  mandrel  of  a  lathSj  and 
has  a  hardened  steel  cone  or  center  fixed  in  it ; 
also,  a  projecting  arm  or  driver. 

center-drill  (sen't6r-dril),  n.  A  small  drill 
used  for  making  a  short  hole  in  the  ends  of  a 
shaft  about  to  be  turned,  for  the  entrance  of 
the  lathe-centers. 

center-fire  (sen'ter-fir),  a.  Having  the  primer 
or  fulminate  in  the  center  of  the  base :  opposed 
to  rim-fire:  used  of  car- 
tridges. Also  central- 
fire. 

center-gage  (sen '  ter  - 
gaj),».  Aguideorgage 
used  in  centering  work  center-gage. 

in  o  lofTia  At '^  is  shown  the  manner  of 

m  aiaine_.  i„^  ^ts  angle  to  »hich  a 

center-guide     (sen    t6r-  latlie-centershould  be  turned; 

fnA\     -M         A    rtlioriTial    m*  at  ^,  the  angle  to  which  a  screw- 

gia),    n.      A.  Cnannel   or  ,j,read    cutSng-tool   shouW   be 

course    for  eruidiner  the  ground :  and  at  C,  the  correct- 

-,      .           n           j-jM        _A*    1  "ess  of  the  angle  of  a  screw- 

Cham    01    a    ditterential  thread  already  cut. 

pulley. 

centering!,  centring^  (sen'tsr-ing,  -tring),  «. 
[<  center^-,  centre^,  -^■  ■4ng^.']  The  act  of  focus- 
ing ;  specifically,  the  operation  of  bringing  the 
centers  of  a  set  of  lenses  into  line. 

centering^,  centring^  (sen'ter-ing,  -tring),  n. 
[<  center^,  centre'^,  +  ■ing'^.1  The  framing  of 
timber  by  which  an  arch,  as  of  a  bridge  or  any 
vaulted  work,  is  supported  during  its  erection. 
The  centering  of  a  bridge,  like  that  of  any  other  arch  or 
vault,  serves  to  keep  the  stones  or  voussoii'S  in  position 


A,  center-board  op :  a,  center-board  down :  B,  center-board  trunk. 

by  a  tackle  at  the  after  end,  it  is  completely  housed  within 
the  boat,  reducing  her  draft  to  that  of  the  keel  proper. 
In  England  often  called  drop-keel.  The  center-hoard  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  racing-craft  of  the  United 
States,  constituting  a  peculiar  type  in  yachts  and  cat-boats. 
center-cbisel  (sen'ter-chiz''''el),  n.  A  cold-chisel 
with  a  sharp  point,  used  for  marking  the  cen- 
ter of  work  in  boring  metals. 


Centering,  Waterloo  Bridge,  London. 

till  they  are  keyed  in,  that  is,  fixed  by  the  placing  of  the 
requisite  number  of  stones  in  the  center.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  centering  is  a  matter  demanding  the  utmost 
care  of  the  architect  or  builder.  The  removal  of  the  wood- 
en framework  is  called  striHn/j  the  centering,  and  on  this 
being  done  what  is  called  the  settlement  of  the  arch  takes 
place,  the  central  voussoirs  sinking  a  little,  and  those  in  the 
flanks  rising.  Also  center,  centre,  and  formerly  cin(er,  cintre. 
If  a  framework  for  the  centring  of  the  dome  were  to  be 
built  up  from  the  ground,  they  stood  aghast  at  the  quan- 
tity of  timber  required  for  it. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  244. 
Common  centering,  centering  without  a  truss,  but  with 
merely  a  tie-heam. 

centering-tool  (sen'ter-ing-tol),  n.  A  tool  with 
a  trumpet-shaped  mouth  into  which  the  end  of 
a  shaft  may  be  inserted,  and  the  axis  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  diill  or  punch,  which  may  be 
driven  forward  to  drill  or  punch  a  hole  in  the 
exact  axial  center  of  the  shaft. 

center-lathe  (sen'ter-laTH),  «.  1.  A  lathe  in 
which  the  work  is  supported  on  centers,  one, 
called  the/rore*  or  live  center,  on  the  end  of  the 
mandrel  in  the  head-stock,  and  the  other,  call- 
ed the  lac'k  or  dead  center,  on  the  axis  in  the 
tail-stock,  the  latter  being  adjustable. — 2.  A 
lathe  having  two  posts  from  which  centers  pro- 
ject and  hold  the  work,  it  is  driven  by  a  band  mak- 
ing one  or  more  tm*ns  about  it,  and  secured  at  its  ends 
to  a  spring-bar  above  the  lathe  and  a  treadle  below  it. 
Also  called  pole-lathe. 

center-mold  (sen'tfer-mold),  n.  A  templet  used 
in  making  circular  stucco  ornaments.  It  is  piv- 
oted at  the  centerof  the  proposed  figure  and  swept  round 
over  the  plastic  material,  thus  forming  a  figure  according 
to  the  pattern  used. 

centerpiece  (sen'ter-pes),  n.  An  ornament 
intended  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  or  center 
of  something,  as  of  a  table,  ceiling,  or  mantel- 
shelf, or  between  other  ornaments. 

He  might  have  missed  a  centre-piece  or  a  choice  wine- 
cooler.  Dickens. 

center-pin  (sen'ter-pin),  ».    The  pivot  on  which  ■ 
the  needle  of  a  compass  oscillates. 

center-plate  (sen 'ter -plat),  n.  One  of  a  pair 
of  plates,  usually  made  of  oast-iron,  which  sup- 
port a  ear-body  on  the  center  of  a  truck.  Car- 
Suilder's  Diet — Body  center-plate.  See  body.— 
Center-plate  block.    See  blocki. 

center-punch  (sen'tfer-punch),  ».  A  tool  con- 
sisting of  a  small  piece  of  steel  with  a  hardened 
point  atone  end,usedformaking  an  indentation, 
such  as  to  mark  the  center  of  a  hole  to  be  drilled 
or  a  circle  to  be  struck,  or  as  a  center  of  revo- 
lution in  a  lathe.  Also  called  dot-punch  and 
priclc-punc'h. 

center-rail  (sen't6r-ral),  «.  In  railways  and 
tramways,  a  rail  placed  between  the  ordinary 
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rails  in  a  track,  it  is  used  on  inclined  planes  tor  the 
ascent  or  descent  of  steep  grades,  in  connection  with  spe- 
cial wheels  on  the  locomotive. 

center-saw  (sen  '  ter  -  sa),  n.  A  machine  for 
splitting  logs  into  bolts  for  ax-handles,  spokes, 
etc. 

center-second  (sen'ter-sek"qnd),  a.  Having 
the  second  hand  mounted  on  tlie  central  arhor : 
applied"  to  a  watch,  clock,  or  other  timepiece  so 
constructed. 

center-table  (sen'ter-ta"bl),  ».  A  table  placed 
or  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  a  room ; 
specifically,  a  parlor  or  drawing-room  table. 

A  hook  ...  for  the  student,  and  .  .  .  more  likely  to 
find  its  place  on  the  library-shell  than  the  centre-table. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  276. 

center-tools  (sen'ter-tolz),  n.  pi.  The  tools 
used  by  bookbinders  for  the  decoration  of  the 
centers  of  ornamented  squares. 

center-valve  (sen't6r-valv),  n.  A  four-way 
gas-cock  or  distributer,  used  to  distribute  the 
gas  to  the  purifiers. 

center-velic  (sen't6r-ve"lik),  ».  Same  as  cen- 
ter of  effort  (which  see,  under  center'^). 

centesimal  (sen-tes'i-mal),  a.  and  «.  [<  L. 
centesimus,  hundredth  (ordinal  of  centum,  a  hun- 
dred :  see  cent,  and  ef.  centime),  +  -al.']  I.  a. 
1.  Himdredth:  as,  a  centesimal  part. —  2.  By 
the  hundred:  as  "centesimal  increase,"  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Tracts,  p.  40 — Centesimal  division  of  the 
circle,  a  system  of  measuiing  angles  used  in  France.  Each 
centesimal  degree  is  the  hundredth  part  of  the  quadrant, 
and  is  divided  into  one  hundred  centesimal  ininutes,  and 
each  of  these  into  one  hundi'ed  centesimal  seconds. 

II.  n.  In  aritli.,  a  hundredth;  the  next  step 
of  progression  after  decimal  in  dividing  by  ten. 
The  neglect  of  a  few  centesimals  in  the  side  of  the  cube 
would  bring  it  to  an  equality  with  the  cube  of  a  foot. 

Arhuthnot,  Ancient  Coins. 

centesimally  (sen-tes'i-mal-i),  adv.  By  hun- 
dredths ;  in  or  into  a  hundred  parts. 

The  great  French  tables  of  logarithms  of  numbers,  sines 
and  tangents,  and  natural  sines,  called  Tables  du  Cadas- 
tre, in  which  the  quadrant  was  divided  centesimally. 

Enayc.  Brit.,  XIV.  413. 

centesimate  (sen-tes'i-mat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
centesimated,  ppr.  centesimating.  [<  L.  centesi- 
matiis,  pp.  of  centesimare,  take  out  the  hundredth 
for  punishment,  <  centesimus,  hundredth :  see 
centesimal.  Cf.  decimate.^  To  pick  out  one  in 
a  hundred  of ;  inflict  the  punishment  of  eentesi- 
mation  upon.     De  Quinoey. 

centesimation  (sen-tes-i-ma'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *centesimatio{n-),  <  centesimare,  take  out  the 
hundredth  for  punishment :  see  centesimate.  Cf . 
decimation.l  The  punishment  of  one  man  in  a 
hundred,  as  in  cases  of  mutiny  or  wide-spread 
desertion  from  an  army. 

Sometimes  the  criminals  were  decimated  by  lot,  as  ap- 
pears in  Polybius,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Julius  Capitolinus, 
who  also  mentions  a  centesimation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  ii.  122, 

centesimo  (It.  pron.  chen-tes'e-mo;  Sp.  then- 
tes'e-mo),  h.  [It.  and  Sp.,  <  L.  centesimus,  hun- 
dredth: see  centesimal.']  1.  In  the  monetary 
system, of  Italy,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  lira; 
in  that  of  Spain,  the  himdredth  of  a  peseta :  in 
both  equal  to  the  French  centime,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  franc,  or  about  one  fifth  of  a 
United  States  cent. —  2.  A  money  of  account 
in  some  South  American  countries,  about  equal 
to  a  United  States  cent.  In  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Uruguay  it  is  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  peso ;  in  Peru,  of  a  sol. 

centesmt,  «■  [<  L-  centesimus,  hundredth:  see 
centesimal.  Cf.  centime.]  The  hundredth  part 
of  a  tiling,  as  of  an  integer.     E.  Phillips,  1706. 

Centetes  (sen-te'tez),  n.  [NL.  (IlUger,  1811), 
<  Gr.  KevTTiTrjQ,  one  who  pierces,  <  Ksvreiv,  pierce, 
prick:  see  center^.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Centetidce,  having  long,  highly  special- 
ized canines  in  both  jaws,  no  external  tail,  and 
the  pelage  spiny,  it  contains  the  tenrec,  or  Mada- 
gascan  groundhog  or  hedgehog,  C.  ecandatus,  which  is 
from  12  to  16  inches  long,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  ani- 
mals of  the  order.  Tlie  genus  has  often  been  referred  to 
the  family  Erinaeeidce. 

centetid  (sen-tet'id),  n.  An  insectivorous  mam- 
mal of  th^family  Centetidce. 

Centetidse  (sen-tet'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cente- 
tes +  -idee.]  A  family  of  Madagascan  mammals, 
of  the  order  Insectirora  ;  the  tenreos  or  Madagas- 
can groundhogs  or  hedgehogs.  They  ha»e  a  squat 
form,  rudimentary  tail,  and  spines  in  the  pelage;  the 
skull  is  cylindroconic  and  without  interorbital  constric- 
tion, zygomatic  arches,  or  postorbital  processes.  There 
are  several  genera,  all  conflneil  tu  Madagascar  and  related 
to  the  West  Indian  Solenodontidce. 

Centetinae  (sen-te-ti'ne),  n.  i>l.  [NL.,  <  Cente- 
tes +  -ince.]  The  centetids  as  a  subfamily  of 
ErinaceidcB.    Also  Centetina. 
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centiare  (sen'ti-ar ;  F.  pron.  son-tyar'))  «•  [^-i 
<  L.  centum,  a  hundred,  -1-  area  :  see  are^,  ».]  A 
square  meter ;  the  hundredth  part  of  the  French 
are,  equal  to  1.19  square  yards. 

centicipitous  (sen-ti-sip'i-tus),  a.  [<  L.  centi- 
ceps  (centidpit-),  hundred-headed,  <  centum,  a 
hundred,  +  caput,  a  head.]  Having  a  hundred 
heads.    Smart.     [Rare.] 

centifldous  (sen-tif 'i-dus),  a.  [<  L.  centifidus,  < 
centum,  a.  hundred,  -I-  findere  (-/  *fid),  cleave,  = 
E.  6»fe.]  Divided  into  a  hundred  parts.  [Rare.] 

centifolious  (sen-ti-fo'U-us),  a.  [<  L.  *centifo- 
lius  (in  fem.  centifolia  (sc.  rosa),  a  hundred- 
leafed  rose),  <  centum,  a  hundred,  -1-  folium, 
a  leaf.]  Having  a  hundred  leaves.  Johnson. 
[Rare.] 

centigrade  (sen'ti-grad),  a.  [<  F.  centigrade  = 
Sp.  centigrado  =  Pg.  It.  centigrado,  <  L.  centum, 
a  hundred,  -I-  gradus,  a  degree :  see  grade.] 
1.  Consisting  of  a  hundred  degrees;  graduated 
into  a  hundred  divisions  or  equal  parts :  often 
placed  after  the  noun  which  it  qualifies,  like 
troy,  avoirdupois,  etc. —  2.  Pertaining  to  the 
scale  which  is  divided  into  a  hundred  degrees : 
as,  a  centigrade  degree. 

Its  abbreviation  is  C. :  as,  35°  C. 
Centi^ade  thermometer,  a  thermometer  introduced 
by  Celsius,  and  imiversally  used  by  physicists,  which  di- 
vides the  interval  between  the  freezing-  and  boiling-points 
of  water  into  100°,  the  zero  of  the  centigrade  thermometer 
being  placed  at  the  freezing-point.  Five  degrees  centi- 
grade are  equivalent  to  9°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  point  marked 
10°  on  the  centigrade  scale  corresponds  to  the  point  marked 
60°  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  The  simplest  rules  tor  redu- 
cing a  temperature  noted  on  one  scale  to  the  corresponding 
number  of  degi-ees  in  the  other  are  as  follows ;  To  reduce 
a  temperature  on  the  centigrade  scale  to  Fahrenheit — Sub- 
tract 10°  from  the  given  temperature,  subtract  from  the 
remainder  one  tenth  of  itself,  double  the  last  remainder, 
and  add  50°  to  the  product.  To  reduce  a  temperature  on 
the  Fahrenheit  scale  to  centigrade — Subtract  50°  from  the 
given  temperature,  divide  the  remainder  by  2,  multiply  the 
quotient  by  10,  divide  the  product  by  9,  and  add  10°  to  the 
last  quotient.    See  thermoTneter. 

centigram  (sen'ti-gram),  n.  [=  Sp.  centigramo 
=  Pg.  It.  centigrammo,  <  F.  centigramme,  <  L. 
centum,  a  hundred,  +  F.  gramme :  see  gram'^.] 
A  measure  of  weight  in  the  metric  system,  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  gram,  or  0.15432  grain  troy. 
See  gram"^.  Also  spelled  centigramme. 
centiliter  (sen'ti-le-ter),  n.  [=  Sp.  cenUlitro  = 
Pg.  It.  ceyitilitro,  <  P.  centilitre,  <  L.  centum,  a 
hundred,  -f-  F.  litre :  see  liter.]  A  liquid  mea- 
sure in  the  metric  system,  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  liter,  a  little  more  than  three  fifths  of  a 
cubic  inch.  Also  spelled  centilitre. 
centillion  (sen-til'ion),  n.  In  the  French  enu- 
meration, used  in  the  United  States,  the  hun- 
dredth power  of  1000 :  in  England  the  hundredth 
power  of  1,000,000. 

centiloouyt  (sen-tU'o-kwi),  n.  [=  Sp.  centilo- 
quio  =  Pg.  centiloqny,  <  L.  centum,  a  hundred,  + 
loqui,  speak.  Cf.  soliloquy.]  A  hundred  say- 
ings :  as,  the  Centiloquy  of  Ptolemy,  a  work 
containing  a  hundred  astrological  aphorisms. 
Burton. 

centime  (F.  pron.  son-tem'),  n.  [F.,  <  L.  cen- 
tesimus, hundredth  :   see  centesimal.]      In  the 

French  system 
of  coinage,  the 
hundredth  part 
of  a  franc,  or 
about  one  fifth 
of  a  United 
States  cent.  Its 
abbreviation  is 


Centiped  (Scci- 
lofendra  bour- 
bonica). 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Centime  of  Napoleon  III..  British  Museum. 

(Size  of  the  original.) 


C.  Coins  of  a  sin- 
gle centime  have 
been  struck  in  copper  and  bronze,  though  little  used. 
There  are  also  coins  of  2,  3,  5,  and  10  centimes. 
centimeter  (sen'ti-me-ter),  n.  [=  Sp.  centime- 
tro  =  Pg.  It.  centimetro,  <  F.  centimbtre,  <  L. 
centum,  a  himdred,  +  F.  metre,  a  meter:  see 
meter^.]  In  the  metric  system,  a  measure  of 
length,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  meter,  equal  to 
0.3937-1-  of  an  English  inch:  that  is,  one  inch 
equals  2.54  centimeters,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Also  spelled  centimetre,  and  abbreviated  cm. — 
Ceutimeter-gram-seoond  sjfstem,  a  system  of  physical 
units  introduced  in  1874,  in  which  the  centimeter  is  taken 
as  the  fundamental  unit  of  length,  the  gram  of  mass,  and 
the  mean  solar  second  of  time.  In  this  system  the  dyne  is 
the  unit  of  force,  the  erg  of  work,  etc.  See  unit.  .  It  is 
abbreviated  to  c.  g.  s.  system. 

centinelt,  n.    A  former  spelling  of  sentmel. 

centiped,  centipede  (sen'ti-ped,  -ped),  u.  [< 
L.  centipeda  or  centupeda,  a  worm  (also  called 
millepeda  or  multipeda),  <  centum,  a  hundred,  -f- 
pes  {ped-)  =  E.  foot.]  The  popular  name  of  an 
articulated  arthropod  animal  of  the  class  My- 
riapoda  and  order  Chilopoda:  so  called  from 
having  many  legs  (indefinitely  called  a  hun- 
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dred),  there  being  a  pair  to  each  segment  or 
somite  of  the  body.  Species  of  the  temperate  coun- 
tries are  mostly  small  and  quite  harmless, 
but  in  tropical  regions  some  of  the  centi- 
peds  attain  great  size  and  are  very  poison- 
ouSj  as  those  of  the  genus  Scolopendra, 
which  are  sometimes  uearly  a  foot  long. 
—  House  centipede.    See  Scutigera. 

centipedal  (sen'ti-ped-al),  a.  [< 
cenUped  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  eentipeds. 

centnar  (sent'nar),  n.  [Pol.,  = 
G.  centner,  etc.,  <  L.  centenarius: 
see  centner.]  The  Polish  centner, 
equal  to  89.4  pounds  avoirdupois. 

centner  (sent'ner),  n.  [=  G.  Dim. 
Sw.  centner  =  D.  centenaar  =  Pol. 
centnar,  <  L.  centenarius:  see  cen- 
tenary.] 1.  In  metal,  and  assay- 
ing, a  weight  divisible  first  into  a 
hundred  parts  and  then  into  small- 
er parts.  Metallurgists  use  a  weight 
divided  into  a  hundred  equal  parts,  each 
being  equal  to  one  pound,  calling  the 
whole  a  centner;  the  pound  is  divided  into 
thirty-two  parts  or  half-ounces,  the  half- 
ounce  into  two  quarters,  and  each  of  these  into  two  drams. 
But  the  assayers  use  different  weights ;  with  them  a  centner 
is  one  dram,  to  which  the  other  parts  are  proportioned. 
2.  A  common  name  in  many  European  coun- 
tries for  a  hundredweight,  it  is  now  fixed  at  60 
kilos  or  110.23  pounds  avoirdupois  throughout  Germany, 
Austria,  Sweden  (after  Jan.  1, 1889),'  Denmark,  and  Swit- 
zerland. The  centner  was  generally  100  local  pounds ;  but 
this  was  not  always  the  case.  Thus,  the  Cassel  light  cent- 
ner was  108  light  pounds,  or  111.1  pounds  avoirdupois; 
the  old  Prussian  centner  was  usually  110  pounds,  or  118.3 
pounds  avoirdupois ;  the  Hamburg  centner  was  112  pounds, 
or  119.6  pounds  avoirdupois ;  and  the  Bremen  centner 
was  116  pounds,  or  127.2  pounds  avoirdupois.  See  cen- 
tenaar, cantar,  and  quintal.  •  The  British  cental  has  also 
been  called  centner.    See  cental. 

The  Liverpool  corn  measure  of  100  lb.,  called  a  centner, 
he  proposes  as  the  unit  of  measure. 

Standard  (London),  March  30, 1881. 

cento  (sen'to),  «.  [=  F.  centon  =  Sp.  centon  = 
Pg.  centdes  =  It.  centone,  <  L.  cento^n-),  patch- 
work, a  cento,  prob.  for  *centro(n-),  <  Gr.  Kh- 
rpuv,  patchwork,  a  cento,  <  Khrpov,  a  pin,  point, 
etc.:  see  center^.]     It.  A  patchwork. 

His  apparel  is  a  cento,  or  the  ruins  of  ten  fashions. 

Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  ii.  2. 
It  is  a  mere  cento  of  blunders. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  1. 190. 
Hence — 2.  In  music  and  literature,  a  compo- 
sition made  up  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
various  authors  or  composers;  a  pasticcio;  a 
medley. 

I  have  laboriously  collected  this  Cento  out  of  divers 
writers.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Evader,  p.  20. 

It  is  quilted,  as  it  were,  out  of  shreds  of  divers  poets, 
such  as  scholars  call  a  cento.  Camden,  Remains. 

A  cento  primarily  signifies  a  cloak  made  of  patches.  In 
poetry  it  denotes  a  work  wholly  composed  of  verses  or 
passages  promiscuously  taken  from  other  authors,  only 
disposed  in  a  new  form  or  order,  so  as  to  compose  a  new 
work  and  a  new  meaning.  Ausonius  has  laid  down  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  composing  centos.  The  pieces 
may  be  taken  either  from  the  same  poet,  or  from  several, 
and  the  verses  may  be  either  taken  entire,  or  divided  into 
two,  one  half  to  be  connected  with  another  half  taken  else- 
where, but  two  verses  are  never  to  be  taken  together. 

/.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  392. 

centoculated  (sen-tok'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  LL.  cero- 
toculus,  having  a  hundred  eyes  (<  L.  centum,  a, 
hundred,  -I-  oculus,  eye),  -I-  -ate^  -t-  -ed^.]  Hav- 
ing a  hundred  eyes. 

centoist  (sen'to-ist),  n.  [<  cento  +  4st.]  One, 
who  compiles  centos ;  a  compiler.  Edinburgh 
Bev.     [Rare.] 

centont,  «•  [P. :  see  cento.]  A  patched  coat. 
Coles,  1717. 

centone  (it.  pron.  chen-to'ne),  n.  [It.,  <  L.  cen- 
to{n-),  a  cento:  see  cento.]    A  musical  cento. 

centonism  (sen'to-nizm),  n.  [<  L.  cento{n-), 
cento,  -t-  -ism.]  The  practice  of  constructing 
centos,  or  making  compilations  from  various 
authors.     Mallam.     [Rare.] 

centonizing  (sen'to-ni-zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
*centonize,  <  ML.  centonizare,  <  L.  cento(n-) :  see 
cento.]  The  practice  of  compiling;  specifical- 
ly, in  music,  the  practice  of  adapting  songs  to 
music  already  known.     [Rare.] 

centra,  n.    Plural  of  centrum. 

centrad  (sen'trad),  adv.  [<  L.  centrum,  center, 
+  -ad^.]  In  zool.  and  anat.,  to  or  toward  the 
center;  from  the  periphery  or  surface  to  the 
center  or  an  interior  part. 

centradiaphanes  (sen"tra,-di-af 'a^nez),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  KevTpov,  center,  -1^'  a-  priv.,  -f-  Suupav^;, 
transparent:  aee diaphanous.]  In.pathol.,o&ta,- 
ract  caused  by  opacity  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 

central  (sen'tral),  a.  [=  F.  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  central 
=  It.  centrale,  <!  L.  centralis,  <  centrum :  see  cen- 


central 

<e/i.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  constituting  the  cen- 
ter :  as,  the  central  point  of  a  circle ;  a  central 
country  of  Europe. 

Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,  .  .  .  feU. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  viii. 

2.  Nuclear  in  constitution  or  principle ;  con- 
stituting that  from  which  other  related  things 
proceed,  or  upon  which  they  depend :  as,  the 
central  facts  of  history ;  a  central  idea. 

The  ducal  palace  of  Venice  contains  the  three  elements 
in  exactly  equal  proportions — the  Roman,  Lombard,  and 
Arab.    It  is  the  central  building  of  the  world. 

liuskin,  Stones  of  Venice,  I.  17. 

The  Boman  dominion  is  the  central  fact  in  the  history  of 

the  world.  .  .  .  Home  is  the  lake  in  which  all  the  streams 

of  older  history  lose  themselves,  and  out  of  which  all  the 

streams  of  later  history  pow. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  312. 

3.  Passing  through  or  near  the  center  or  mid- 
dle ;  median :  as,  a  central  line ;  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad — Central  artery  and  vein  of  ret- 
ina, the  artery  and  vein  passing  In  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
middle  of  the  optic  papilla,  where  they  subdivide. — Cen- 
tral canal.  Seecajws!!.— Central  capsule.  Seecapmle. 
—  Central  eclipse,  an  annular  or  total  eclipse.  (See  an- 
nular.) It  is  so  named  because  the  centers  of  the  sun  and 
moon  appear  to  coincide. —  Central  ellipsoid.  See  elli-p- 
soid. — Central  force,  in  mech.,  a  force  of  attraction  or 
repulsion.— Central  ligament,  the  filum  temiinale  of 
the  spinal  cord. — Central  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  island 
of  Keil ;  that  part  of  the  superficies  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere which  lies  deeply  within  the  beginning  of  the  fis- 
sure of  Sylvius.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  consists  of 
6  or  6  straight  gyri. — Central  projection,  a  representa- 
tion in  perspective. 

centrale  (sen-tra'le),  n. ;  pi.  centralia  (-li-a). 
[NL.,  neut.  of  L.  centralis,  central :  see centrdl.2 
A  bone  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  typical 
carpus  and  tarsus  of  the  higher  Vertebrata,  be- 
tween the  proximal  and  distal  rows  of  carpal 
and  tarsal  bones.  It  is  often  wanting.  See 
cuts  under  carpus  and  tarsus. 

centralisation,  centralise,  etc.  See  centrali- 
zation, etc. 

centralism  (sen'tral-izm),  n.  [<  central  +  ■4sm.'\ 
Centralizing  tendency  or  tendencies ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralization,  especially  in  regard  to 
political  and  governmental  influence  and  con- 
trol. 

It  is  the  true  mission  of  Democracy  to  resist  central- 
iem  and  the  absorption  of  unconstitutional  powers  by  the 
President  and  Congress.      J.  BiKhanan,  in  Curtis,  II.  23. 

centralist  (sen'tral-ist),  n.  [<  central  +  -ist;  = 
Sp.  centralista.l  "One  who  favors  or  promotes 
political  centralization,  or  the  control  of  all  the 
functions  of  government  by  a  central  authority. 

centrality  (sen-tral'i-ti),  n.  [<  central  +  -ity.'] 
The  quality  of  being  central. 

centralization  (sen"tral-i-za'shon),  «.  [<  cen- 
tralize +  -ation  ;  =  F ."centralisation  =  Sp.  cen- 
tralizacion  =  Pg.  centralizagSo  =  It.  eentralizza- 
zione.^  1.  The  act  of  centralizing  or  bringing 
to  one  center:  as,  the  centralization  of  com- 
merce in  a  city;  the  centralization  of  control, 
as  in  stock  companies. 

The  centralisation  of  labour  in  cities  has  assisted  the 
birth  of  the  trade-union  and  the  co-operative  society, 
which  are  among  the  best  agencies  for  diffusing  wealth. 
Hcte,  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  404. 
"While  his  [Charlemagne's]  policy  ol  centralization  was 
abandoned  as  impossible,  the  civilizing  influences  of  his 
riile  and  his  example  were  never  forgotten. 

Stilli,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  97. 

Specifically — 2.  In  politics,  the  concentration 
of  administrative  power  in  the  central  govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  local  self-government. 
The  Constitution  raises  a  powerful  barrier  against  the 
tide  of  centralization  which  threatens  to  ingulf  our  liber- 
ties. New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  137. 

Also  spelled  centralisation. 
centralize  (sen'tral-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cen- 
tralized, ppr.  centralizing.  [<  central  +  ■4ze;  = 
F.  centraliser  =  Sp.  Pg.  centraUzar  =  It.  cen- 
tralizzare.']  To  draw  to  a  central  point ;  bring 
to  a  center;  render  central;  concentrate  in 
some  particiilar  part  as  an  actual  or  a  conven- 
tional center:  generally  applied  to  the  process 
of  transferring  local  administration  to  the  cen- 
tral government.    Also  spelled  centralise. 

The  first  task  of  a  modern  despot  is  to  centralise  to  the 

highest  point,  to  bring  every  department  of  thought  and 

action  under  a  system  of  police  regulation,  and,  above  aU, 

to  impose  Ms  shackling  tyranny  upon  the  human  mind. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  476. 

centralized  (sen'tral-izd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  central- 
ize, ti.]  Centered  in  one  point  or  on  the  au- 
thority of  one  person,  party,  etc. ;  vested  in  a 
central  authority.    Also  spelled  centralised. 

Spain  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  one  of  those  central- 
ised countries  in  which  the  capture  of  the  capital  implies 
the  subjugation  of  the  nation.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

Bad  as  the  old  poor-law  was  in  many  of  its  aspects,  it 
gave  a  far  greater  freedom  to  those  who  had  to  work  its 
nroTisions  than  the  present  centralized  system  allows. 
^  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  260. 
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centralizer  (sen'tral-i-z6r),  n.  One  who  cen- 
tralizes or  is  in  favor  of  administrative  central- 
ization.   Also  spelled  centraliser. 

If  Calhoun  had  become  President  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  as  strong  a  centralizer  as  Jefferson. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  360. 

centrally  (sen'tral-i),  adv.  In  a  central  man- 
ner or  position^" with  regard  to  the  center; 
along  a  central  bne :  as,  to  be  centrally  situated ; 
to  flow  centrally,  as  a  river  through  a  region  of 
country. 

centralness  (sen'tral-nes),  n.  [<  central  + 
-ness.'\  The  state  or' quality  of  being  central ; 
centrality. 

Centranthus  (sen-tran'thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kivrpov,  a  spur  (see  center^),  +  avBo^,  a  flower.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  FalerianacecB, 
distinguished  from  the  true  valerian  by  having 
a  spur  to  the  corolla  and  a  single  stamen,  ihe 
species  are  perennial  smooth  herbs,  with  white  or  red 
flowers.  C  ruber  (spur  valerian)  is  a  sweet-scented  plant 
from  southern  Europe,  often  cultivated  for  ornament. 

centrarchid  (sen-trar'kid),  a.  and  n.     I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Centrarchidce. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Centrarchidce. 

CentrarcMdae  (sen-trar'ki-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Centrarchus  +  ■idee.']  A  family  of  aoanthopte- 
rygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Centrarchus, 
containing  the  forms  known  as  sunfish,  rock- 
bass,  and  blaclc-bass,  all  of  which  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States.    The  Chamobryttus  gu- 


Warmouth  IChanobryitus  gulosus).    (From  Report  of  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission.) 

losiLS  is  abundant  in  the  southern  streams,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  warmouth.  They  are  all  fresh-water  fishes, 
with  compressed  oval  body,  continuous  lateral  line  con- 
current with  the  back,  head  of  moderate  size  with  nostrils 
normally  double  and  scaly  cheeks  and  gill-covers,  the 
operculum  ending  in  a  colored  lobe  or  point,  a  long  dorsal 
fin  usually  with  10  spines  and  10  rays,  and  the  anal  fin  op- 
posite the  soft  part  of  the  dorsal.  There  are  10  genera  and 
nearly -50  species. 

CentrarcMnse  (sen-trar-kl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Centrarchus  +  -ina.']  A  subfamily  of  centrar- 
choid  fishes,  including  those  of  a  compressed 
ovate  form,  and  with  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
nearly  equally  developed  and  obliquely  oppo- 
site each  other,  it  embraces  only  the  genera  Cen- 
trarchus and  Pomoxys,  of  which  the  former  is  a  southern 
United  States  type  and  the  latter  common  to  the  southern 
and  western  United  States. 

centrarchine  (sen-trar'Mn),  a.  and  n.    I,  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Centrarchince  or 
Centrarchidce. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Centrarchmce. 

centrarchoid  (sen-trar'koid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Centrarchidce. 
II.  n.  A  fish  belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
Centrarchidce. 

Centrarchus  (sen-trar'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
icevTpov,  spine,  +  apx^e,  rectum  (anus).]  A  ge- 
nus of  percoideous  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Centrarchidce,  having"  many  spines  in  the  anal 
fin,  whence  the  name. 

centrationf  (sen-tra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *cen- 
tratio{n-),  <  centrum,  center :  see  center'^-.']  Ten- 
dency toward  the  center.    Dr.  H.  More. 

centraxonial  (sen-trak-s6'ni-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kiv- 
rpov, center,  -f-  a^uv,  axis,  +  -^al."]  Having  a 
median  axial  liiie ;  having  the  center  of  the  body 
definable  by  a  line :  the  correlative  of  monaxo- 
nial  and  stauraxonial.    Encyc.  Brit. 

centre^,  n.  and  V.    See  center^. 

centre^,  n.    See  center"^. 

centreityt  (sen-tre'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  centrum,  cen- 
ter, +  -e4ty.']  The  state  of  being  a  center,  as 
of  attraction  or  action,  or  of  being  situated  in 
a  center;  centrality. 

In  everything  compost. 
Each  part  of  th'  essence  its  centreity 
Keeps  to  itself ;  it  shrinks  not  to  a  nullity. 

Br.  II.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  ii.  20. 

centric  (sen'trik),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  It.  centrico, 
<  NL.  centrictis,  <  Gr.  Kevrpucdg,  of  or  from  the 
center,  <  Kivrpov,  center:  see  center'^,  and  cf. 
central.']  I.  a.  1.  Central;  basic;  fundamen- 
tal.    [Bare.] 


centrifugal 

Some  that  have  deeper  digg'd  Love's  mine  than  I, 
Say,  where  his  centric  happiness  doth  lie. 

Donne,  Love's  Alchemy. 

2.  Originating  at  or  connected  with  a  central 
point :  as,  a  centric  nervous  disease  (that  is,  one 
depending  on  a  brain-lesion,  for  example,  as 
contrasted  with  a  peripheral  disease  affecting 
the  nerves  in  their  course). 

Il.t  n.  A  circle  the  center  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  earth. 

The  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  83. 

centrical  (sen'tri-kal),  a.    Same  as  centric. 
The  popular  fervour  of  the  drama  had  now  a  centrical 
attraction ;  a  place  of  social  resort,  with  a  facility  of  ad- 
mission, was  now  opened. 

J.  D'Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  171. 

centrically  (sen'tri-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  centric 
position;  centrally.     [Rare.] 

The  city  of  Herat  is  .  .  .  very  eeniricaZi^/ situated,  great 

lines  of  communication  radiating  from  it  in  all  directions. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  713. 

centricalness  (sen'tri-kal-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  situated  in  a  central  position. 

centricipital  (sen-tri-sip'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  cen- 
trum, center,  +  caput  (in  eomp.  -cipit),  head, 
-I-  -aZ.]  Situated  in  the  middle  part,  region, 
or  segment  of  the  head,  between  the  sincipital 
and  occipital  portions ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
centriciput ;  parietal,  as  a  cranial  segment. 

His  [Carus's]  three  principal  cranial  vertebrae  corre- 
spond to  the  three  cerebral  masses,  and  are  the  occipital, 
centricipital,  and  sincipital. 

S.  Eneeland,  Jr.,  Amer.  Cyc,  XIII.  424. 

centriciput  (sen-tris'i-put),  n.    [For  centricaput, 

<  L.  centrum,  center,  +  caput,  head.]  In  anat., 
the  mid-head,  between  the  sinciput  and  the 
occiput,  or  fore-head  and  hind-head ;  a  part  of 
the  head,  or  segment  of  the  skull,  correspond- 
ing to  the  mesencephalon,  and  eonstitutiog  the 
second  cranial  segment  counting  from  behind 
forward.     See  centricipital. 

centricity  (sen-tris'j-ti),  n.  [<  centric  +  -ity.] 
The  state  of  being  centric ;  centriealness. 

centrifugal  (sen-tiif'u-gal),  a.  and  n.  [Cf.  P. 
centrifuge  =  Sp.  centrifugo  =  Pg.  It.  centrifugo  ; 

<  NL.  centrifugus,  <  L.  centrum,  the  center,  -t- 
fugere,  flee:  see  fugacious,  fugue,  etc.]  I.  a.  1. 
Flying  ofE  orproceeding  froma  center;  radiating 
or  sent  outward  from  a  focus  or  central  point : 
opposed  to  centripetal :  as,  centrifugal  force  or 
energy ;  centrifugal  rays  or  spokes. —  2.  Oper- 
ating by  radial  action;  producing  effects  by 
centrifugal  force :  as,  a  centrifugal  filter,  pump, 
or  machine.  (See  phrases  below.)  — 3.  m  psy- 
chol.,  moving  from  the  brain  to  the  periphery. — 
Centrifugal  drier,  centrifugal  drill.    See  the  nouns. 

—  Centrifugal  filter,  a  filter  having  a  hollow,  perfo- 
rated, rotary  cylinder,  m  which  a  saturated  substance  can 
be  placed.  When  the  cylinder  is  revolved  rapidly,  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  substance  to  be  filtered  is  forced  by 
centrifugal  action  through  the  perforations.- Centriftl- 
gal  force.  See  /oice.— Centrifu- 
gal gun,  a  kind  of  machine-cannon 
having  a  chambered  disk  revolv- 
ing very  rapidly,  from  which  balls 
are  discharged  by  centrifugal  force. 
(Not  in  use.]— Centrifugal  Inflo- 
rescence, a  form  of  inflorescence, 
otherwise  called  definite  or  determi- 
nate,  in  which  the  central  axis  is  ter- 
minated by  a  flower-bud,  which  is 
the  first  to  open,  the  lower  or  outer 
ones  following  in  succession.  The 
elder  and  valerian  furnish  examples. 

—  Centrifugal  machine,  a  name 
given  to  many  machines  for  rais- 
ing water,  ventilating  mines,  drying 
yarn,  clothes,  sugar,  etc.  In  centrifu- 
gal drying-machines  the  material  is 
placed  in  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze, 
the  rapid  rotation  of  which  causes  the 
water  (or  in  the  case  of  sugar  the  molasses)  to  fly  off  by 
centrifugal  action. — Centrifugal  pump,  a  rotary  pump 
in  which  water  is  raised  by  centrifugal  action,  by  means 
of  a  fan-wheel  operating  directly  upon  the  mass  of  water. 


Section  of  Gwynne's 
Centrifugal  Pump. — 
'The  wheel  rotates  in 
the  direction  of  the  ar- 
row, and  deUvers  the 
water  upward  into  the 
ednctioii-pipe,  L, 


Centrifugal  Pump,  exterior  view. 

There  are  numerous  devices  for  the  application  of  this 
principle.— Centrifugal  radicle,  in  lot.,  an  embryonic 
radicle  turned  away  from  the  center  of  the  seed.— Cen- 
trifugal sugar,  a  trade-name  for  sugar  prepared  in  a 
centrifugal  machine. 


n.  n 

machine 


centrifugal 

1.  pJ.  Sugars  made  in  a  centrifugal 


Centrifugals  [ranged  in  price]  from  4f  for  "seconds"  to 
6i  cents.  The  Century,  XXXV.  119. 

2.  A  drum  in  a  centrifugal  maelune. 

Next  the  "masse  cuite"  tails  into  the  "centrifugaZs," 

which  are  smaU  drums  holding  about  120  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  114. 

centrifugally  (sen-trif 'u-gal-i),  ado.  In  a  cen- 
trifugal manner;  from  tlie  center  outward. 

At  some  perihelion  of  the  planet  .  .  .  the  tidal  swell 
would  be  lifted  bodily  from  connection  with  the  central 
mass  and  move  centrifngalhj  to  such  distance  that  a  state 
of  equilibrium  would  be  reached. 

Winchell,  World-Life,  p.  213. 

centrifugence  (sen-trif 'u-jens),  n.  [<  centrifu- 
g(,al)  +  -ence.  The  strict  form  would  be  "cen- 
trifugience.'i  A  tendency  to  fly  off  from  tlie 
center;  centrifugal  force  or  tendency. 

centrimanent  (sen-trim'a-neut),  a.  [<  L.  cen- 
trum, center,  -I-  manen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  manere,  re- 
main.] Remaining  in  the  center,  especially  in 
the  brain. 

Centrina  (sen-tri'na),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817).] 
A  genus  of  sharks,  taken  as  the  type  of  a  fam- 
ily Centrinidw. 

centring!,  ».    See  centering'^. 

centring^  «.     See  centering^. 

Centrinidse  (sen-trin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Centri- 
na +  -idee.']  A  family  of  sharks,  typified  by  the 
genus  Centrina :  same  as  Spinaoidce.  Lowe,  1843. 

centripetal  (sen-trip'e-tal),  a.  [Cf.  P.  centri- 
pdte  =  Sp.  centripeto  =  Pg.  It.  centripeto;  < 
NL.  centripetus,  <  L.  centrum,  center,  +  petere, 
seek,  move  toward.]  1.  Tending  or  moving 
toward  the  center:  opposed  to  centrifugal. — 
2.  Progressing  by  changes  from  the  exterior  of 
an  object  to  its  center:  as,  the  centripetal  cal- 
cification of  a  bone.     Owen Centripetal  force. 

See  /orce.— Centripetal  inflorescence,  a  form  of  in- 
florescence, otherwise  called  a^yropeial,  in  which  the  lower 
or  outer  flowers  are  the  flrst  to  open,  as  in  spikes,  racemes, 
umbels,  the  heads  of  composites,  etc.  —  Centripetal 
press,  a  device  for  applying  pressure  in  an  inward  direc- 
tion in  radial  lines. —  Centripetal  pump,  a  rotary  pump 
in  which  revolving  blades  collect  the  water  and  draw  it 
to  the  axis,  where  it  enters  the  discharge- tube. — Centrip- 
etal radicle,  in  bot.,  an  embryonic  radicle  turned  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  seed. —  Centripetal  railway,  a 
railway  having  a  single  bearing-rail  to  support  the  car, 
with  side  rails  and  wheels  to  steady  it. 

centripetalism  (sen-trip'e-tal-izm),  n.  [<  cen- 
tripetal +  -ism.]  Tendency' toward  a  center; 
centripetal  motion  or  tendency. 

The  plague  of  cetitripetalimi  is  a  curse  which  has  come 

to  us  [New  Zealand]  across  the  seas  from  older  countries. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVIII.  409. 

ceutripetally  (sen-trip'e-tal-i),  adv.  In  a  cen- 
tripetal manner ;  with  tendency  toward  a  cen- 
ter ;  by  centripetal  force. 

Cartilaginous  process  ascending  from  the  cartilaginous 
margin  of  the  disc  centripetaXly  in  the  outer  surf  ace  of  the 
jelly-like  disc.       E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  662. 

centripetence,  centripetency  (sen-trip'e-tens, 
-ten-si),  n.  [<  L.  centrum,  center,  +  peten(t-)s, 
pp.  oi  petere,  seek,  +  -ence,  -ency.  See  centrip- 
etal.] Tendency  toward  a  center ;  centripetal 
force  or  tendency. 

The  centripetence  augments  the  centrifugence.  We  bal- 
ance one  man  with  his  opposite,  and  the  health  of  the  state 
depends  on  the  see-saw.        Emerson,  Uses  of  Great  Men. 

centriscid  (sen-tris'id),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Centriscidw. 

Oentriscidae  (sen-tris'i-de),  n.jjl.  [NL.,<  Ceji- 
triscus  +  -idee.]  1 .  A  family  of  hemibranchiate 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Centriscus,  having 
a  short  ovate  body  with  bony  plates  in  front  and 
on  the  back,  the  mouth  drawn  out  into  a  long 
tubular  snout,  a  small  spinous  dorsal  fin,  and 
the  ventrals  near  the  middle  of  the  abdomen 
with  a  spine  and  7  rays  each.  These  fishes  are  vari- 
ously known  as  sea-snipe,  snipe-fishes,  and  woodcock-fishes, 
in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  beak.  The  body  is 
compressed,  and  covered  with  small  rough  scales ;  there 
is  no  lateral  line ;  bony  strips  are  found  on  the  side  of  the 
back,  sometimes  confluent  into  a  shield,  and  other  bony 
strips  occur  on  the  margin  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
There  are  no  teeth.  The  gill-openings  are  wide,  and  the 
branchiostegals  are  4  in  number.  Of  the  two  dorsal  fins, 
the  flrst  bears  4  to  7  spines,  the  second  of  which  is  very 
long  and  strong,  and  the  soft  dorsal  is  of  moderate  size, 
like  the  anal ;  the  pectorals  are  short ;  the  caudal  is  emar- 
ginate,  and  its  middle  rays  are  not  produced.  The  family 
is  also  and  more  properly  called  Macrorha^mphosidcx. 
2.  A  family  extended  to  include  not  only  the 
true  Centriscidce,  but  also  the  Amphisilidce. 

centrisciform  (sen-tris'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  cen- 
trisciformis,  <  Centriscus,  q.  v.,  +  L.  forma, 
form.]  Shaped  lite  a  fish  of  the  genus  Centris- 
cus ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cen  trisciformes. 

Centriscifonnes  (aen-tris-i-f6r'mez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  centrisciformis :  see  centrisciform.] 
Tn  Glinther's  system  of  classification,  the  thir- 
teenth division  of  Acanthopterygii,  character- 
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ized  by  two  dorsal  fins  with  short  spines,  the 
soft  anal  of  moderate  extent,  and  the  ventrals 
truly  abdominal  and  imperfectly  developed. 

Centriscus  (sen-tris'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  nev- 
Tpiaico;,  a  kind  of  fish,  dim.  of  aivrpov,  a  spine, 
spur:  see  oeMieri.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of 
the  family  Centriscidce.  c.  scolopax  is  the  trumpet- 
flsh,  bellows-fish,  snipe-fish,  or  sea-snipe  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  now  called  Macrorhamphosus  scolo- 
pa^. 

Centrist  (sen'trist),  n.  [<  center^  +  4st.]  In 
the  German  Reichstag  or  Imperial  Parliament, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  so-called  Center  or 
Ultramontane  party. 

centre-.  In  modem  scientific  compound  words, 
the  combining  form  of  Latin  centrum  or  Greek 
KEvrpov,  center,  also  spine. 

centro-acinal  (sen-tro-as'i-nal),  a.  In  anat., 
in  the  center  of  an  acinus :  applied  specifically 
to  certain  spindle-shaped  shells  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  acini  of  the  pancreas  and  in 
some  other  glands. 

centro-acinar  (sen-tro-as'i-nar),  a.  Same  as 
centro-acinal. 

centrobaric  (sen-tro-bar'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xevrpov, 
the  center,  4-  jiapog,  weight.]  Relating  to  the 
center  of  gravity,  or  to  the  method  of  finding  it. 
— Centrobaric  body,  a  body  which  attracts  as  if  its  whole 
mass  were  concentrated  in  a  point,  its  center  of  gravity. 

If  the  action  of  terrestrial  or  other  gravity  on  a  rigid 
body  is  reducible  to  a  single  force  in  a  line  passing  always 
through  one  point  fixed  relatively  to  the  body,  whatever 
be  its  position  relatively  to  the  earth  or  other  attracting 
mass,  that  point  is  called  its  center  of  gravity,  and  the 
body  is  called  a  centrobaric  body. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  §  534. 
Centrobaric  method,  a  method  of  measm-ing  the  extent 
of  a  surface  or  the  contents  of  a  solid  by  means  of  certain 
relations  subsisting  between  the  center  of  inertia  (or  grav- 
ity) of  a  line  and  surfaces  generated  by  it,  and  between 
the  center  of  inertia  of  a  plane  surface  and  solids  gener- 
ated by  it. 

centrobaricalf,  a.  [Formerly  also  centro'barycal 
(E.  Phillips,  1706) ;  as  centrobaric  +  -al.]  An 
obsolete  form  of  centroiaric. 

Centrocercus(sen-tro-s6r'kus),».  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1831),  <  Gr.  Khrpov,  point,  center,  +  Kepm^, 
tail.]     A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  of  the 


Centropodinse 

In  embryol.,  having  the  food-yolk  (deutoplasm) 
central  in  position,  surrounded  by  peripheral 
protoplasm. 

The  food  yolk  may  .  .  .  have  a  central  position.  In, 
such  centrolecithal  eggs  the  segmentation  is  confined  to  the 
periphery.  Claus,  ZoSlogy  (trans.),  I.  113. 

CentrolepiS  (sen-tro-le'pis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aevTpov,  point,  +  Xeirig,  scale.]  1.  In  bot,  a 
genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging 
to  and  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Centrole- 
pidece.  They  are  small  tufted  plants,  mostly  annuals, 
with  linear-filiform  radical  leaves.  Seventeen  species  ai'e- 
known,  natives  of  Australia. 
3.  In  icMh.,  a  genus  of  fishes.     Egerton,  1843. 

centrolinead  (sen-tro-lin'e-ad),  «.  [<  L.  cen- 
trum, center,  +  linea,  line,  +  -ad^.]  An  instru- 
ment for  drawing  lines  converging  toward  a. 
point,  though  the  point  be  inaccessible. 

centrolineal  (sen-tro-lin'e-al),  a.  and  n.     [<  L. 
centrum,  center,  +  linea,  line,  +  -al.]     I,  a. 
Converging  to  a  center. 
II   n.  Same  as  centrolinead. 

Centrolophiliae  (sen"tro-lo-fi'ne),  ».  pi.     [NL., 

<  Centrolophus  +  -ima.]  A  subfamily  of  fishes, 
of  the  family  Stromateidw,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Centrolophus.  They  have  complex  elongated  gill- 
rakers  extending  backward  from  the  epibranchials  of  the 
last  branchial  arch,  11  abdominal  and  14  caudal  vertebrae, 
protractile  premaxillaries,  and  normally  developed  ven- 
tral fins  persistent  through  life. 

centroloplline  (sen-trol'o-fln),  a.  and  n.    I,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  CentrolophincB. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  CentrpUypMnw. 

Centrolophus  (sen-trol'o-fus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
idvTpm,  spine,  +  U^o^,  crest.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  subfamily  Centrolophinm,  including 
the  blackfish  of  England,  Centrolophus pompi- 
lus,  or  C.  morio.  This  fish  is  chiefiy  of  a  black  color; 
the  vent  is  advanced  in  position,  the  ventral  fin  is  small, 
and  the  anal  is  half  as  long  as  the  dorsal. 

centronelt,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  centinel, 
for  sentinel. 

Centroniaet  (sen-tro'ni-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Khrpov,  a  point,  spine.]  A  large  group  of  ani- 
mals, the  radiates,  zoophytes,  or  coelenterates : 
an  inexact  synonym  of  Badiata. 

Centronotidae  (sen-tro-not'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Centronotus  +  4dcB.]'  A  family  of  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Centronotus :  same  as  Murce- 


Centronotus  (sen-tro-no'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KEVTpov,  spine,  +  voirog,  back.]  A  genus  of  fishes 
with  the  entire  dorsal  fin  composed  of  spines, 
typical  of  the  family  Centronotidce. 

Centrophanes  (sen-trof 'a-nez),  n.  [NL.  (Kanp, 
1829),  <  Gr.  idvTpov,  a  goad,  sting,  spur,  +  -pa- 
v^g,  evident,  <  ^aiveiv,  appear.]  A  genus  of 
oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Fringil- 
lidce,  inhabiting  northerly  parts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres :  so  called  from  the  long,  straight,  spur- 
like  hind  claw.  The  Lapland  longspur,  C.  lapponicus, 
common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  is  the  type-spe- 


Sage-cock,  or  Cock-of-the-plains  [CeMtrocercus  urofhasianus). 

Tetraonidw  or  grouse  family,  the  typical  and 
only  species  of  which  is  the  great  sage-cock  or 
cock-of-the-plains  of  western  America,  C.  uiro- 
phasianus.  The  genus  is  so  named  from  the  stiff,  nar- 
rowly acuminate  tail-feathers,  which  are  20  in  number  and 
equal  or  exceed  the  length  of  the  wing.  The  neck  is  suscep- 
tible of  enormous  inflation  by  means  of  air-sacs  beneath 
the  skin,  which  when  distended  is  extensively  naked,  and 
forms  an  irregular  bulging  mass  surmounted  by  a  fringe  of 
filamentous  feathers,  several  inches  long,  springing  from 
a  mass  of  erect  white  f  eatherg,  and  covered  below  with  a 
solid  set  of  shai-p,  white,  horny  feathers  like  fish-scales. 
The  tarsus  is  feathered  to  the  toes,  and  the  gizzard  is  only 
slightly  muscular. 
Centrodorsal  (sen-tro-d6r'sal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
centrum,  center,  +  dorsum,  back,  +  -al.]  I.  a. 
Central  and  dorsal  or  aboral:  applied  to  the 
central  ossicle  of  the  stem  of  crinoids,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Comatula. 

The  centre  of  the  skeleton  is  constituted  by  a  large  cen- 
tro-dorsal  ossicle.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  500. 

II.  n.  In  crinoids,  a  centrodorsal  ossicle  which 
unites  the  skeleton  of  the  stalk  with  the  body. 

centrodorsally  (sen-tr6-d6r'sal-i),  adv.  In  a 
centrodorsal  position  or  relation. 

Centrogonida  (sen-tro-gon'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  KEVTpov,  center,  +  yovog,  generation,  -(- 
4da.]  An  order  of  degraded  suctorial  crusta- 
ceans, represented  by  such  genera  as  Sacculina 
and  Peltogaster.  Also  called  Suctoria  and  Rhi- 
zocephala. 

centroid  (sen'troid),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ksvrpov,  center, 
-I-  Eldoc,  form.]  In  math.,  the  center  of  mass. 
See  center'^, 

centrolecithal  (sen-tro-les'i-thal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
nkvTpov,  center,  +  Matdog,  yolk  of  an  egg,  +  -al.] 


Lapland  Longspur  [Centrophanes  lapponicus). 

cies.     others  are  C.  omatus,  the  chestnut-collared  lark- 
bunting,  and  C.  pictus,  the  painted  lark-bunting,  both  of 
North  America. 
centropipedon  (sen-tro-pip'e-don),  m. ;  pi.  cen- 
tropipeda  (-da).     [NL'.,   prop.  *eentrepipedon, 

<  Gr.  Kivrpov,  center,  -I-  Ev'msSog,  level,  plane, 
superficial,  <  knl,  upon,  +  iridov,  ground.  Cf. 
parallelopipedon.]  In  morphology,  a  compli- 
cated form,  in  which  the  poles  of  at  least  the 
dorsoventral  axis  are  unlike,  and  in  which  the 
body  is  thus  defined  not  with  reference  to  a, 
line,  but  to  a  median  plane.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI. 
844.  »  ; 

centropipedonal  (sen"  tro-pi-ped'o-nal),  a. 
[<  centropipedon  +  -al.]  Saving  the  morpho- 
logical form  of  a  centropipedon. 

Centropodinae  (sen"tro-p9-di'ne),  n.pl.     [NL., 

<  Centropus  (-pod-)  +'  -ince.]  A  subfamily  or 
picarian  birds,  of  the  family  Cuculidw;  the  cou- 
cals  or  spurred  cuckoos:  so  called  from  the 
long,  straight  hind  claw.  They  include  many  spe- 
cies of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies,  some  of  them 
also  known  as  pheasant-cuckoos.    Also  Centropince. 


centropomid 

centropomid  (sen-tro-po'mid),  TO.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Centropomidce. 

Centropomidae  (sen-tro-pom'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Centropomus  +  4dce.'\  A  family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Centropo- 
mus, peculiar  to  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
waters  of  America.  They  have  an  elongate  body 
with  distinct  lateral  line  continued  on  to  the  caudal  tin, 
small  ctenoid  scales,  separate  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the 
first  has  7  or  8  spines,  the  thu'd  being  the  longest,  short 
anal  fin  with  3  spines,  and  forked  caudal. 

centropomoid  (sen-tro-po'moid),  a.  and  TO.  I.  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Centropomidw. 
II.  TO.  A  member  of  the  family  CeroiropomidcB. 

Centropomus  (sen-tro-po'mus),  TO.     [NL.  (La- 

'  c6p6de),  <  Gr.  nEvrpov,  spine,  +  ■Kafj.a,  lid,  cover, 
i.  e.,  operculum.]    A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of 


Robalo  {Centi'opomHS  uttdecitnalis), 

the  family  Centropomidce,  having  a  long  pre- 
operoular  spine,  whence  the  name,  it  includes  a 
number  of  species  of  moderate  size  found  in  the  tropical 
American  seas,  known  as  snooks  and  robalos,  and  es- 
teemed for  food. 

Centropristis  (sen-tro-pris'tis),  to.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KsvTpov,  a  spine,  sting,  +  irpiaTig,  a  large  fish, 
supposed  to  be  (as  in  early  NL.)  the  sawfish.] 
A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  family  Serranidce,  con- 
taining the  sea-basses,  such  as  C.  furvus,  C. 
atrarius,  and  C.  pMladelpMcus. 

Centropus  (sen'tro-pus),  TO.  [NL.  (Illiger,  1811), 

<  Gt.  KivTpov,  a  spur,  -f-  noii;  (noS-)  =  B.  foot.'] 
A  genus  of  birds,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Cen- 
tropodince :  in  a  restricted  sense,  covering  only 
the  African  coueals,  like  C.  senegalensis ;  in 
other  usages,  more  or  less  nearly  the  same  as 
the  subfamily  Ceiitropodinm. 

centrostigma  (sen-tro-stig'ma),  TO. ;  pi.  eentro- 
sttgmata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Khrpov,  center, 
+  arcyiia,  a  point,  spot.]  In  morphology,  a  form 
or  body  of  which  all  the  axes  radiate  from  a 
central  point;  a  protaxonial  organism  which  is 
defined  by  its  central  point. 

centrostigmatic  (sen"tro-stig-mat'ik),  a.  [As 
centrostigma\t-)  +  -«c.]  Consisting  of  a  centro- 
stigma ;  definable  as  to  figure  by  a  center :  said 
of  protaxonial  figures  only. 

centrosurface  (sen-tro-s6r'fas),  TO.  [<  L.  cen- 
trum, center,  +  Surfac'e.~\  In'g'eom.,the  locus  of 
centers  of  principal  curvature  of  a  surface. 

centrotriaene  (sen"tro-tri-e'nf ), «.  [<  Gr.  ,«&- 
Tpm,  spine,  -I-  rpiacva,  a  three-pronged  fish-spear, 
a  trident:  see  tricene.^  A  kind  of  sponge-spicule 
having  the  form  of  a  cladose  rhabdus  or  trisene, 
whose  cladome  arises  from  the  middle  of  the 
rhabdome.     W.  J.  Sollas. 

The  shaft  may  also  become  trifld  at  both  ends,  amphi- 

trisene,  and  the  resulting  rays  all  bifurcate,  or  the  cladome 

may  arise  from  the  centre  of  the  rhabdome,  centrotricene. 

Encye.  Brit,  XXII.  417. 

centrotylote  (sen-trot'i-lot),  a.  [<  Gr.  tdvrpov, 
spine,  +  Tvlundg,  knobbed,  <  tvIovv,  make  knob- 
by, <  riiTjiQ,  a  knot,  knob.]  Swollen  in  the  mid- 
dle :  a  term  applied  by  Sollas  to  a  form  of 
sponge-spicule  which  is  an  oxyaster  of  two  rays 
produced  from  a  central  swelling:  as,  "a  cen- 
trotylote microxea,"  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXn.  417. 

centrum  (sen'trum),  to.  ;  pi.  centra  (-tra).     [L., 

<  Gr.  Khrpov,  center :  see  center^.']  1.  A  center. 
Specifically— 2.  [NL.]  Juanat.:  (a)  The  body 
of  a  vertebra ;  the  solid  piece  to  which  the  arches 
and  some  other  parts  are  or  may  be  attached. 
Morphologically,  however,  the  centrum  is  not  exactly  what 
is  ordinarily  called  the  body  of  a  vertebra ;  for  the  latter 
usually  includes  the  bases  of  the  neural  arches,  from  which 
the  centrum  proper  is  separated  for  a  period  by  the  neuro- 
central  suture.  See  cuts  under  cervical,  dorsal,  and  endo- 
akeleton.  (J)  The  basis  or  fundamental  portion  of 
one  of  the  cranial  segments,  regarded  as  analo- 
gous to  vertebrse.  Thus,  the  basioceipital  is  the 
centrum  of  the  occipital  segment  of  the  skull. 

Centrum  ovale,  the  large  white  central  mass  displayed 

by  removing  the  upper  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres at  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosmn.  Also  called 
centrum  ovale  majus  and  centrum  ovale  of  Vieussens. — 
Centrum  ovale  minus,  the  white  central  mass  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  as  displayed  by  a  transverse  cut  at 
any  level.    Also  called  centrum  ovale  of  Vicq-d'Azyr. 

centryif,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  center^. 
centry^t,  n.  A  contracted  form  of  cemetery. 
centry^t,  «•    A  former  spelling  of  sentry. 

The  centry's  box.  Oay,  Trivia,  ii.  298. 
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centum  (sen'tum),  n.  [L.,  =  B.  hundred:  see 
cent,  hundred.^  A  hundred:  used  in  the  phrase 
per  centum,  by  the  hundred. 

centumpondlum  (sen-tum-pon'di-um),  TO. ;  pi. 
centumpondia  (-a).  [L.,  <  centwm,  a  hundred, 
+  pondus,  weight.]  The  ancient  Koman  hun- 
dredweight, equal  to  72  pounds  avoirdupois. 

centumvir  (sen-tum'v6r),  TO. ;  pi.  centumvirs, 
centumviri  (-verz,  -vi-ri).  [L.  eentumviri,  prop, 
separately  centum  viri,  <  centum  (=  AS.  hund,  E. 
hundrred,  q.  v.)  -I-  viri,  pi.  of  vir  =  AS.  loer,  a 
man.]  In  ancient  Eome,  one  of  a  body  of  105 
(called  in  round  numbers  100)  judges,  3  from 
each  of  the  35  tribes,  appointed  to  decide  com- 
mon causes  amongthe  people.  The  office  of  the  cen- 
tumvirs was  annual,  the  presidency  of  the  tribunal  belong- 
ing to  the  pretor.  The  court  sat  in  the  JuUan  basilica,  in 
four  sections,  each  presided  over  by  a  decemvir  or  an  ex- 
questor.  Under  the  empire  their  number  was  increased 
to  180,  or  perhaps  more. 

centumviral  (sen-timi'vi-ral),  a.  [<  L.  centum- 
viralis,  <  centumviri :  see  centumvir.^  Pertaining 
to  the  centumvirs. 

centumvirate  (sen-tum'vi-rat),  m.  [<  L.  cero- 
tumviri  -\-  -ateK'i  1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
centumvir. —  3.  .Any  body  of  a  hundred  men. 

Finding  food  and  raiment  all  that  term  for  a  centum- 
virate of  the  profession.    Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  198. 

centumviri,  to.    Latin  plural  of  centumvir. 

centuple  (sen'tu-pl),  a.  [<  F.  centuple  =  Sp. 
cintuplo  =  Pg.  It.  centuplo,  <  L.  centuplus,  hun- 
dred-fold, <  centum,  a  hundred,  +  -plus  (=  Gr. 
-wMog),  a  multiplicative  suffix,  related  to  plus, 
more,  and  ult.  to  E.  /««.]  A  hundred-fold 
greater;  multiplied  by  a  hundred. 
I  wish  his  strength  were  centuple. 

Masninger,  Unnatural  Combat,  i.  1. 

centuple  (sen'tu-pl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  centu- 
pled, ppr.  centupling.  [<  centuple,  a.]  To  make 
a  hundred  times  more ;  multiply  by  a  hundred. 

centuplicate  (sen-tu'pli-kat),  1!.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  centuplicated,  ppr.  centuplicating.  [<  L. 
centuplicatus,  pp.  of  centuplicare,  increase  a 
hundred-fold,  <  centuplex  {centupUc-),  a  hun- 
dred-fold, <  centum,  a  hundred,  +pUcare,  fold.] 
To  multiply  a  hundred  times ;  centuple. 

I  performed  the  civilities  you  enjoined  me  to  your 
friends,  who  return  you  the  like  centuplicated. 

Howell,  Letters,  iv.  2. 

centuplyt  (sen'tu-pli),  v.  t.  [<  L.  centuplicare  ; 
see  centuplicate.']    To  centuple. 

Though  my  wants 
Were  centuplied  upon  myself,  I  could  be  patient. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  2. 
centuria  (sen-tu'ri-a),  to.  ;  pi.  centv/rice  (-e).   [L. : 
see  century^.']    An  "ancient  Eoman  measure  of 
land,  said  to  have  been  originally  100  times  the 
quantity  Bomulus  distributed  to  each  citizen, 
and  equal  to  200  jugera :  but  it  seems  to  have 
varied  from  50  to  400  jugera.    See  jugerum. 
centurial  (sen-tu'ri-al),  a.     [<  L.  centurialis,  < 
centuria,  a  century:"  see  century''-.]     1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  century  or  centuries ;  existing 
for  a  century  or  centuries  of  years. 
Quadrangles  mossy  with  centurial  associations. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  70. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  regulated  by  centuries; 
'  arranged  by  or  divided  into  hundreds,  or  hun- 
dreds of  years :  as,  a  centurial  organization  of 
troops ;  a  centurial  history. 

The  centurial  plan,  which  prevailed  from  Maccus  to 
Mosheim,  is  an  improvement  [on  the  purely  chronological 
or  annalistic  method  of  writing  history]. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  4. 

3.  Occurring  once  in  a  century  or  a  hundred 
years ;  centennial :  as,  a  centurial  sermon. 
[Bare.] — 4.  Completing  a  century. 

Every  year  of  which  the  number  is  divisible  by  four 
without  a  remainder  is  a  leap-year,  excepting  the  centu- 
rial years,  which  are  only  leap-years  when  divisible  by 
four  after  omitting  the  two  ciphers.  Encyc.  Brit. ,  IV.  667. 
Centurial  stones,  boundary-stones ;  stones  marlcing  the 
limits  of  an  old  Boman  century  or  allotment  of  land. 
See  centuryl,  2  (c). 

centuriatet  (sen-tu'ri-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  centuri- 
atus,  pp.  of  centuriare,  divide  into  hundreds,  < 
centuria,  a  hundred:  see  century^.]  To  divide 
into  centuries  or  hundreds. 

centuriatet  (sen-tu'ri-at),  a.  [<  L.  centuriatus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Divided  into  or  consisting 
of  centuries  or  hundreds :  as,  centuriate  assem- 
blies.   Holland. 

centuriation  (sen-tu-ri-a'shon),  TO.  [<  L.  cen- 
turiatio(n-),  <  centuriare,  divide  into  centuries: 
see  centuriate,  v.]  The  custom  of  dividing  land 
into  centuries.    See  century'^,  2  (o). 

It  is  obvious  that  formal  centuriaticm  in  straight  lines 
and  rectangular  divisions,  by  the  Agrimensores,  produced 
something  entirely  different  from  the  open  field  system  as 
we  have  found  it  in  England. 

Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  277. 
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centuriator  (sen-tu'n-a-tor),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  cen- 
turiateur  =  Pg.  centuriador),  <  L.  centuriare, 
divide  into  hundreds:  see  centuriate,  v.']  One 
of  the  writers  of  the  Protestant  ecclesiastical 
history  known  as  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg. 
Also  centurist. 

The  centuriators  of  Magdeburg  were  the  first  that  dis- 
covered this  grand  imposture.  Ayliffe,  farergon. 

centuried  (sen'tu-rid),  a.  [<  century  +  -ed^.] 
Lasting  for  a  century  or  centuries ;  centurial. 

His  centuried  silence  to  those  hearers  frank 

With  joy  he  broke.    C.  Be  Kay,  Vision  of  Nimrod,  ii. 

Centurio  (sen-tu'ri-6),  «.  [NL.  (J.  B.  Gray, 
1842):  see  centurion.']  A 
genus  of  American  phyl- 
lostomine  bats,  notable  in 
its  family  for  the  absence 
of  a  distinct  nose-leaf,  but 
having  various  extraordi- 
nary excrescences  upon 
the  face,  which  produce  a 
most  grotesque  physiog- 
nomy. Csenea;  is  the  type. 

centurion  (sen-tu'ri-on), 
TO.  [<  ME.  centurion  =  P.  centurion  =  Sp.  cen- 
turion =  Pg.  centuriao  =  It.  centurione,  <  L.  cen- 
turio(n-),  <  centuria,  a  company  of  a  hundred: 
see  century'^.]  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a  military  officer 
who  commanded  a  century  or  company  of  in- 
fantry. The  centurion  was  appointed  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  corresponded  to  the 
captain  in  modern  military  service. 

centurist  (sen'Ju-rist),  TO.  [<  century'^  +  4st.] 
Same  as  centuriator. 

Centurus  (sen-tu'rus),  to.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1837),  prop.  Centrurus,  <  Gr.  mvrpov,  a  spine,  -I- 
ovp6.,  tail.]    A  genus  of  banded  woodpeckers  of 
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Red  bellied  Woodpecker  {Ceniur  is  carolinus). 

the  warmer  parts  of  America,  of  which  the  red- 
bellied  woodpecker,  C.  carolinus,  is  the  type: 
so  called  from  the  acute  tail-feathers.  They 
are  also  known  as  zetra-AJooodpeckers,  from  the 
transversely  striped  plumage, 
centuryi  (sen'tu-ri),  TO. ;  T^\.  centuries  {-viz).  [< 
F.  centurie  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  centuria,  <  L.  centuria, 
an  assemblage  or  division  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred units,  as  a  company  of  a  hundred  soldiers, 
a  division  of  the  people,  etc.  (not  in  the  sense 
of  'a  hundred  years,'  for  which  sceculum  was 
used:  see  secular),  <  centum  =  E.  hundred.]  1. 
In  a  general  sense,  a  hundred;  anything  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  in  number. 

And  when 

With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  ha'  strew'd  his  grave. 

And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 

Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep  and  sigh. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

How  many  of  the  century  of  graduates  sent  forth  from 
our  famous  University  every  year  .  .  .  are  able  to  read 
with  moderate  relish  and  understanding  one  of  ^the  Tus- 
culan  Disputations'; 

Br.  J.  Brovm,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  44. 

Specifically — 2.  In  Bom.  antiq. :  (a)  A  division 
of  the  people  (originally  so  called,  probably, 
with  reference  to  the  approximate  number  of 
its  members,  though  there  was  no  fixed  limit), 
instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  formed  with  ref- 
erence to  taxation  and  to  the  election  of  magis- 
trates and  enactment  of  laws.  All  the  citizens 
were  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  wealth,  and 
each  of  the  classes  was  divided  into  from  10  to  40  senior 
and  junior  centuries,  according  to  age,  in  all  193  or  194. 
Each  century  had  one  vote  in  the  comitia  centuriata, 
the  wealthier  classes  voting  first  and  generally  controlling 
the  others.  (6)  A  subdivision  of  the  legion,  corre- 
sponding to  a  modem  military  company  of  in- 
fantry, and  consisting  nominally  of  a  himdred 
men.  Prior  to  the  rule  of  Marius  the  century  was  half 
of  a  maniple,  and  contained  normally  100  men,  each  cen- 
tury having  in  addition  20  light-armed  troops.  After  the 
military  reform  of  Marius  the  old  distinctions  of  arms  in 
the  legion  were  abolished ;  the  century  was  still  the  half 


century 

of  the  maniple,  but  its  normal  quota  of  men  was  increased. 
Under  the  empire  the  regulai-  force  of  the  century  was  110 
men.    .see  legion, 

Mac.  Know  you  what  store  of  the  prffitorian  soldiers 
Sejanus  holds  about  him  for  his  guard? 

Lac.  I  cannot  the  just  number ;  but  I  tliink 
Three  centuries.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  3. 

(c)  An  allotment  of  land  of  varying  size ;  espe- 
cially, the  area  of  land  allotted  to  soldiers  in 
a  conquered  country. —  3.  A  period  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  reckoned  from  any  starting-point: 
as,  a  ceil  tury  of  national  independence ;  a  cen- 
lunj  of  oppression.  Specifically,  one  of  a  number  of 
hundred-year  periods,  recl^oued  either  forward  or  back- 
ward from  some  recognized  era.  Thus  the  fir&t  century  of 
the  Christian  era  began  with  the  year  A.  D.  1  and  extended 
to  the  end  of  the  year  100 ;  the  third  century  began  with 
201  and  ended  with  300 ;  and  the  eighteenth  century^  began 
with  1701  and  ended  with  1800,  the  year  completing  the 
hundred-year  period  in  each  instance  giving  name  to  the 
century.  When  used  absolutely,  without  explanatory  ad- 
junct of  any  kind,  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  are 
always  meant.  The  centuries  before  Clu-ist  are  reckoned 
backward  in  their  order  from  the  Christian  era,  and  those 
after  Christ  are  reckoned  forward  ;  as,  the  fourth  century 
B.  c.  (from  301  B.  0.  backward  to  400). 

One  crash,  the  death-hymn  of  the  perfect  tree. 
Declares  the  close  of  its  green  century. 

Einerson,  Woodnotes,  i. 
Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  a  title  given  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  first  1,300  years  of  the  Christian  era,  in 
which  the  records  of  each  century  occupy  a  volume,  com- 
piled by  a  number  of  Protestants  at  Magdeburg.  It  was 
published  at  Basel,  1660-74. 

century^t,  n.    An  oTjsolete  form  of  centaury. 

•century-plant  (sen'tu-ri-plant),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  .Amerlc'a'n  aloe.  Agave  Americana, 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  flower  only 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century.    See  Agave. 

-centussis  (sen-tus'is),  n.  [L.,  <  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, -t-  as  (ass-),  an  as.]  An  ancient  Eoman 
unit  of  weight,  consisting  of  100  asses.   See  as*. 

<!eorlt,  n.  [The  AS.  original  of  E.  churl,  q.  v.] 
A  freeman  of  the  lower  rank  among  the  .Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  a  churl. 

-ceous.  An  adjective  termination  of  Latin  ori- 
gin.    See  -aceous. 

cepa  (se'pa),  n.  [L.,  also  written  ccepa,  cepe, 
cwpe,  an  onion,  >  P.  cive,  >  E.  cive,  q.  v.]  The 
common  onion,  the  Allium  Cepa  of  botanists. 

<;epaceous  (se-pa'shius),  a.  [<  cepa  +  -aceous."] 
Alliaceous ;  having  the  odor  of  onions. 

■cepevorous  (se-pev'o-rus),  a,  [Prop.  *cepivo- 
roui,  <  L.  cepa,  cepe',  an  onion,  +  vorare,  eat, 
devour.]     Feeding  on  onions.     [Eare.] 

CephaellS  (sef-a-e'lis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Ke<pa7iri, 
head,  +  eiXecv  (^  *e/1),  compress.]  An  exten- 
sive genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Bubiacece, 
consisting  of  shrubs  or  perennial  herbs,  natives 
of  tropical  regions, 
chiefly  in  America. 
Their  flowers  grow  in  close 
heads,  surrounded  by  in- 
volucrating  bracts,  which 
are  sometimes  richly  col- 
ored. The  most  interest- 
ing species  is  C.  Ipeca- 
cuanha, which  yields  the 
ipecacuanha-root  of  the 
druggists.  It  is  found  in 
shady  woods  in  Brazil. 
The  root  has  a  character- 
istic ringed  structure.  See 
ipecacuanha. 

-ceplial-.  See  ceplialo-. 
Oephalacantludse 

(sef"a-la-kan'thi-de), 
n.pl"  pSfL.,<  Cepha- 
lacanthus  +  -idee.]  A 
family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Ceplialacanthus :  a  syn- 
onym of  Daotylopteridce. 

Cephalacanthus  (sef'ar-la-kan'thus),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  neipali],  head,  +  aimvBa,  thorn,  spine.]  A 
genus  of  fishes :  a  synonym  of  Dactylopterus.  C. 
?)0?(tonsistheflylng-fish,flying-robin,  or  bat-fish. 

cephalad  (sef'a-Jad),  adv.  [<  Gr.  usijiayj,  head, 
+  -arP.]  In  anat.,  toward  the. head;  forwa,rd 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  body;  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  caudad.  in  man  it  is  upward,  and  in 
most  animals  forward ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  used  with- 
out reference  to  the  posture  of  the  body.  Thus,  the  ca- 
rotid arteries  run  cephalad  from  the  chest ;  the  cerebrum 
is  situated  cephalad  of  the  cerebellum ;  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  is  cephalad  with  reference  to  its  neck. 

ceplialaea  (sef-a-le'a),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Kefa^ia, 
a  persistent  headache,  prop.  fern,  of  Ksipd/Miog, 
of  the  head,  <  icefa/^,  head.]  In  pathol.,  head- 
ache, especially  one  of  those  forms  of  headache 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  part  of  some  more  gen- 
eral disorder,  and  which  do  not  exhibit  the  typi- 
cal features  of  neuralgia  or  of  megrim. 

cepIialSBluatoma  (sef-a-le-ma-to'ma),  >i. ;  pi. 
cephalwmatomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <J  Gr.  K£ijiaArj, 
head,  +  alfia(T-),  blood,' +  -oma.~\    A  sweUing 
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formed  in  new-bom  children  by  an  effusion  of 
blood — (n)  between  the  aponeurotic  structures 
of  the  cranium  and  the  pericranium;  (6)  be- 
tween the  pericranium  and  the  skull;  or  (c) 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull.  -Also 
cepliallieiiiatoma  and  cephalohematoma. 

cephalagra  (sef-a-lag'ra),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ks^aTJ], 
head,  +  aypa,  a  eatching;"cf.  ohiragra,  podagra.] 
Severe  pain  in  the  head;  especially,  gout  in 
the  head. 

cephalalgia  (sef-a-lal'ji-a),  n.  [L.,  also  cepha- 
largia,  <  Gr.  /ce^aAa/lyia,  "later  also  u^alMpyia, 
headache,  <  Ksi^aWaXyiiq,  having  headache,  <  ne- 
^alii,  head,  -1-  akyog,  pain,  ache.]  In  patlwl., 
headache.  Also  called  cephdlalgy,  encephalal- 
gia. 

cephalalgic  (sef-a-lal'jik),  a.  and  n.     [<  L. 
cephalalgicus,  <  Gr.  mijialaXyiKdi,  <  ne^aXakyia: 
see  cephalalgia.]    I.  a.  Relating  to  cephalalgia 
or  headache. 
II.  n.  A  medicine  for  headache. 

cephalalgy  (sef'ar-lal-ji),  n.  [<  P, 
=  Sp.  cefalalgia  =  Pg.  cephalalgia 
lalgia,  cefalargia,  <  L.  cephalalgia: 
lalgia.]    Same  as  cephalalgia. 

cephalaAthium  (sef-a-lan'thi-um),  n. ;  pi.  oepha- 
lanthia  (-a).  [NL.,  (  Gr.  /ce^aA^,  head,  -I-  avBog, 
a  flower.]'  In  bot.,  the  head  or  capitate  inflo- 
rescence of  a  composite  plant. 

CephalantllUS  (sef-a-lan'thus),  ra.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Keipakij,  head,  +  av6'o;,  a  flower.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  order  Bubiacece.  The  species  are 
shrubs,  with  small  white  flowers  densely  aggregated  in 
spherical  peduncled  heads.  The  best-known  species  is 
C.  occidentalis,  the  button-bush  of  North  America. 

Cephalaspidee,  n.  pi.    See  Cephalaspididce. 

Cephalaspidea  (sef"a-las-pid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Cephalaspis  (-pld-)  +  -ea.]  A  group  of  teeti- 
branchiate  gastropods,  characterized  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  cephalic  disk  distinct  from  the 
back.  It  comprises  the  Bullidm  and  related 
families. 

Cephalaspididse,  Cephalaspidse  (sef  "a-las- 
pid'i-de,  sef-a-las'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cepha- 
laspis (-pid-)  ■+■  -ides.]  A  family  of  fossil  fishes, 
of  which  the  genus  Cephalaspis  is  typical. 

Cephalaspis  (sef-a-las'pis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KE^a'A^,  head,  +  da'mc,  a  shield.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  fishes, 
typical  of  the 
family  Cepha- 
laspididce. The 
very  large  head 
which  character- 
izes these  fishes 
bears  a  close 
resemblance  in 
shape  to  a  sad- 
dlers' knife,  and 

is  covered  with  a  buckler  prolonged  backward  into  a  point 
on  either  side.  They  are  known  as  buckler-fishes  or  buck- 
ler-heads.    C.  lyelli  is  a  common  species. 

Cephalata  (sef-a-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  cephalatv^ :  see  cephalate.]  A  prime  division 
of  moUusks,  iucluding  those  with  a  head,  gener- 
ally provided  with  tentacles,  eyes,  and  a  mouth 
armed  with  jaws,  as  gastropods,  pteropods,  and 
cephalopods :  same  as  Cephalophora,  1,  or  En- 
cephala :  the  opposite  of  Acephala.  [Not  now 
in  use.] 

cephalate  (sef 'a-lat),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  cepha- 
latus,  <  Gr.  KsifiaX^,  head.]  I,  a.  Having  a  head, 
as  a  moUusk ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cephalata. 

II.  n.  Amolluskhavingahead;  specifically, 
one  of  the  Cephalata. 

cephaletron  (sef-a-le'tron),  n. ;  pi.  cephaletra 
(-tra).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  icsfal?/,  head,  -t-  ^pov,  the 
abdomen.]  Owen's  name  (1872)  of  the  head, 
oephalon,  or  anterior  division  of  the  body  of 
some  crustaceans,  as  the  king-crab:  correlated 
with  thoracetron  abuApleon. 

cephalhematoma,  «. ;  pi.  eephalhematomata. 
Same  as  cephalcematoma. 

cephalic  (se-fal'ik  or  sef'a-lik),  a.  and  n.  [= 
P.  cephalique  =  Sp.  cefalico  =  Pg.  cephalico  = 
It.  cefalico,  <  L.  cephalicus,  < 
Gr.  KsipaTiiKdg,  of  or  for  the  head, 
<  Kei^aTJ],  dial.  ne^aXij,  Ksji'/.f/, 
head,  prob.  not  connected  with 
L.  caput,  head,  or  AS.  hedfod, 
E.  head,  or,  it  appears,  with 
AS.  (poet.)  hafela,  hafala,  hea- 
fola,  the  head,  but  perhaps 
connected   with    gabW-:    see 

Headof  aCentiped     COpUt,  head,  Qablc^.]       I,    a.    1. 

(it^h^K^enl  Pertaining  to  the  head  in  any 
..(.foibwed  by  basilar  way. —  2.  Situated  Or  directed 
f^^."'"^'' "•''■'""  toward  the  head;    connected 
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with  or  constituting  the  front  or  fore  part  of  a 
body  or  organ :  opposed  to  caudal :  as,  the  ce- 
phalic surface  of  the  liver  or  diaphragm ;  the 
cephalic  end  of  a  vertebra;  the  cephalic  segment 
of  a  centiped. 

Now  that  the  extended  study  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  embryonic  development  is  largely  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  human  structure,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  descriptive  terms  should  be  sought  which  may  with- 
out ambiguity  indicate  position  and  relation  in  the  organ- 
ism at  once  in  man  and  [other]  animals.  Such  terms  as 
cephalic  and  caudal,  dorsal  and  vehtral,  are  of  this  class, 
and  ought,  whenever  this  may  be  done  consistently  with 
sufficient  clearness  of  description,  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  are  only  applicable  to  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the 
human  body.  Quain,  Anat.,  I.  6, 

Cephalic  aura,  peculiar  sensations,  referred  to  the  head, 
preceding  epileptic  or  hysterical  attacks. — Cephalic  en- 
teron,  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  enteron ;  so  much  of 
the  alimentary  canal  as  is  in  the  head.—  Cephalic  flex- 
ure, (a)  In  Arthropoda,  the  upward  inclination  of  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  cephalic  sternites  in  respect  to  the 
same  axis  of  the  thoracic  sternites.  (6)  In  human  anat.. 
the  bending  of  the  head  of  the  embryo  forward  or  down- 
ward upon  the  trunk.— Cephalic  ganglia.  See  gan- 
glion.—Cevhallc  index,  in  craniom.,  the  ratio  of  the 
greatest  transverse  to  the  greatest  anteroposterior  djame. 
ter  of  the  skull  multiplied  by  100.  It  varies  from  62  to  98 
or  99. 

Those  people  who  possess  crania  with  a  cephalic  ijuiex  of 
80  and  above  are  called  brachycephali ;  those  with  a  lower 
index  are  dolichocephali.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  420. 
Cephalic  medicines,  remedies  for  disorders  of  the  head. 
-Cephalic  shield,  in  trilobites,  the  large  buckler  which 
surrounds  and  protects  the  head  and  extends  over  more  or 
less  of  the  body.  See  Trilohita,  and  cut  under  Limulus.— 
Cephalic  souffle,  a  blowing  murmur  which  may  be  heard 
on  auscultation  of  the  head  in  some  anemic  states,  as 
well  as  in  some  cases  of  aneurism  of  an  artery  of  the  head. 
—Cephalic  vein,  a  large  superficial  vein  on  the  front  of 
the  arm,  running  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder:  so 
named  because  the  ancients  used  to  open  it  as  a  remedy 
for  disorders  of  the  head.—  Cephalic  version,  in  obstet., 
the  operation  of  turning  the  fetus  in  the  uterus  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  head  is  made  to  present  at  the  os  uteri : 
distinguislied  from  podalic  version. 

II.  n.  A  remedy  for  headache  or  other  dis- 
orders in  the  head. 
cephalicalt  (se-fal'i-kal),  a.    Same  as  cephalic. 

When  I  had  passed  the  superficial  parts,  aiid  digged  a 
little  more  than  skin-deepe  into  the  Minerall  of  Cephalicall 
Motion,  I  came  to  the  Muscles,  the  instruments  of  volun- 
tary motion. 

Quoted  in  F.  Warner's  Physical  Expression,  p.  324. 

Cephalinae  (sef-a-li'ne),  ■».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cepha- 
lus  +  -incB.]  A'  subfamily  of  pleotognathous 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Cephalus :  synony- 
mous with  MolidcB. 

cephalis  (sef'a-lis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KzipaliQ,  a 
little  head,  a  capital,  dim.  of  iie^aMj,  head.]  A 
lattice-head  in  the  skeleton  of  certain  radio- 
larians  of  the  group  Monopylea ;  a  simple  sub- 
spherical  lattice-shell,  inclosing  the  central 
capsule  and  standing  in  connection  with  it  at 
the  basal  pole  of  its  main  axis. 

cephalistic  (sef-a-lis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ke^oX^, 
head,  +  4st4c.]    Same  as  cephalic.     [Rare.] 

There  is  a  cranium,  the  cephalistic  head-quarters  of  sen- 
sation. Is.  Taylor, 

cephalitis  (sef-a-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  neipaTi,^, 
head,  -(-  -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes. 

cephalization  (sef"a-li-za'shon),  ii.  [<  cepha- 
lize  +  -ation.]  In  iiol.,  a  term  first  used  by  J. 
D.  Dana  to  denote  a  tendency  in  the  develop- 
ment of  animals  to  localization  of  important 
parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head,  as  by  the 
transfer  of  locomotive  members  or  limbs  to  or 
near  to  the  head  (in  decapod  crustaceans,  for 
example),  or  the  concentration  of  plastic  force 
in  parts  composing  the  head,  or  subserviug 
cephaUe  functions.  It  is  accomplished  in  various 
ways:  by  the  transfer  of  members  from  the  locomotive 
to  the  cephalic  series ;  by  participation  of  anterior  loco- 
motive organs  in  cephalic  functions ;  by  increased  abbre- 
viation, condensation,  and  perfection  of  structure  ante- 
riorly, with  the  opposite  qualifications  posteriorly ;  or 
(in  man  alone)  by  the  uprising  of  the  cephalic  end,  till  at 
last  the  body  becomes  vertical. 

cephalize  (sef 'a-liz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cepha- 
lized,  ppr.  cephalizing.  [<  cephalic  -I-  -dee.]  To 
make  or  render  cephalic ;  favor  or  cause  ceph- 
alization in  or  of:  as,  to  cephalize  legs  of  a 
crustacean  by  modifjong  them  into  mouth- 
parts  ;  to  cephaliee  the  nervous  system  by  de- 
veloping a  brain. 

cephalized  (sef'a-lizd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cephalize, 
v7]  Exhibiting  cephalization ;  having  the  head 
and  anterior  members  of  the  body  well  devel- 
oped or  well  distinguished. 

cephalo-.  [NL., etc.,  cephalo-,  <  Gr.  ne^alri, head: 
see  cephalic]  An  element  in  compound  words 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  the  head,  referring  to 
the  head,  skull,  or  brain.  Also  cephalo,  before 
a  vowel. 

Cephalobranchia,  Cephalobranchiata  (sef  "a- 
lo-brang'ki-a,  -brang-fci-a'ta),  n.pl.   [NL.,  <  Gr. 


Cephalobranchia 

Kt^TJ),  head,  +  fipayxia,  gills.]  An  order  of 
Annelida  with  cephalic  branchiae,  including  the 
sedentary  or  tubicolous  polychEetous  annelids. 
They  are  worm-like  marine  animals,  for  the  most  part  pro- 
tected by  a  tube ;  have  distinct  sexes  and  a  segmented 
body ;  respire  by  branchiie  si  tuated  on  or  near  the  head  ; 
and  undergo  metamorphosiB,  the  embryo  being  free-swim- 
ming and  ciliate.  The  tubes  are  usually  secreted  by  the 
animals  tliemselves,  and  in  some  cases  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  shells  of  molluska;  they  maybe  either  calca- 
reous or  membranous,  or  composed  of  grains  of  sand  ag- 
glutinated together,  and  are  either  free  or  adherent  to 
some  fixed  foreign  body,  but  not  organically  attached  to 
the  animals  inhabiting  them.  To  this  order  belong  such 
families  as  Amphietenidce,  Tereiellidce,  Sabellidce,  and  Ser- 
pulicke.  Also  called  CapUihranchia,  Capitibranchiata, 
Capitobrtmchiaj  Capitobranchiata.  See  Sedenta/ria  and 
Tubicolce. 

cephalobranchiate  (sef"a-15-brang'ki-at),  a. 
[<  Gr.  aeifiali],  head,  +  fipayxia,  gills,  +  -ofcl.] 
Having  tufts  of  external  gills  on  or  near  the 
head ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cepha- 
lohrancMa.  Also  capiUbranchiate,  capitobran- 
chiate. 

cephalocaudal  (sef"a-16-ka'dal),  a.  [<  Gr.  ke- 
i^a'AT],  head,  +  L.  cduda,  the  "tail,  +  -al.'\  In 
anat.,  same  as  (jephalocercal. 

cephalocele  (sef  a-lo-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  mcjia'Mi,  head, 
+  KrjT^ri,  tumor.]  "In  patliol.,  the  protrusion  of 
more  or  less  of  the  cranial  contents  through  an 
abnormal  opening  in  the  cranial  walls ;  hernia 
of  the  brain. 

ceplialocercal  (sef"a-16-s6r'kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  /ce- 
(pa'A^,  head,  4-  /c^p/cofj'tail,  +  -ai.]  In  anat,  ex- 
tending from  head  to  tail:  applied  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  body.    .Also  cephalocaudal. 

cephalochord  (sef'a-lo-k6rd),  n.  [<  Gr.  m^aX^, 
head,  +  x°P^^t  string,  cord,  chord.]  In  em- 
bryol.,  the  cephalic  or  intracranial  portion  of 
the  chorda  dorsalis  of  the  embryo :  correlated 
with  notoehord  and  urochord. 

Cephalochorda  (sef  "a-lo-k6r'da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  K£(palfi,  head,  +  xcp6^t  string,  Qpid,  chord.] 
A  name  given  by  E.  K.  Lankester  to  the  lance- 
lets  {AmpMoxus)  considered  as  a  prime  divi- 
sion of  Vertebrata,  contrasted  on  one  hand  with 
Urocliorda  (tunioates  or  ascidians),  on  another 
with  Semiehorda  (acorn-worms),  and  also  with 
Craniota  (all  other  vertebrates  collectively). 

cephalocHordal  (sef"a-lo-k6r'dal),  a.  [<  ceph- 
alochord  +  -al,']  1 .  Oi  or  pertaining  to  the 
oephalochord. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ce- 
phalochorda. 

cephalocone  (sef 'a-lo-kon),  n.    Same  as  cepha- 


cephaloconi,  ».    Plural  of  cephaloconus. 

cephalocouic  (sef"a-lo-kon'ik),  a.  [<  eephalo- 
eone  +  -ic]   Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cephaloconus. 

cephaloconus  (sef'''a-16-ko'nus),  n. ;  pi.  cepha- 
loconi  (-ni).  [NL.,"<  Gr.  Kei^oM/,  head,  +  kxmoq, 
a  wedge,  cone.]  In  pteropods,  a  process  on 
the  head  in  addition  to  the  superior  tentacles. 
Also  eephalocone. 

cephalodia,  n.    Plural  of  cephalodium. 

cephalodiiferous  (sef-a-16-di-if 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cephalodium  +  L.  ferre  =  E.  bear^.']  Bearing 
cephalodia. 

cephalodine  (sef-a-16'din),  a.  [<  Gr.  KsipaAaSt;^, 
like  a  head  (see  cephalodium),  +  -ireei.]  In  bot., 
forming  a  head.    JR.  Browne. 

cephalodium  (sef-a-lo'di-um),  ». ;  pi.  cephalo- 
dia (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  m^ak&irjQ,  like  a  head,  < 
Kz^cdJj,  head,  +  el&oq,  form.]  In  bot.,  an  orbicu- 
lar granular  concretion  which  occurs  on  the 
thallus  of  lichens,  and  in  which  gonidia  are 
localized. 

cephalodynia  (sef"a-16-din'i-a),  K.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KE^akij,  head,  +  b&'ovri^  pain.]  .'hi pathol.,  pain  in 
the  head ;  cephalalgia ;  myalgia  in  the  muscles 
of  the  hea(J. 

cephalogenesis  (sef"a-lo-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gt.  ice<paAii,  head,  +  yiv'ecrtc,  generation.]  The  for- 
mation or  development  of  the  head  or  brain. 

cephalogenetic  (sef"a-lo-ie-net'ik),  a.  [<  cepha- 
logenesis,  after  g&ietic.']  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  cephalogenesis. 

cephalography  (sef-a-log'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ke- 
^alri,  head,  +  -ypafta,  <  yp&^ew,  wnte.]  A  de- 
scription of  the  head.    Dunglison. 

cephaloliematoiua  (sef"a-16-hem-a-t6'ma),  n. ; 
pf.  cephalohematomata  (-ma-ta).  Same  as  ce- 
phalamatoma, 

cephalohumeral  (sef'Vlo-hu'me-ral),  a.  and 
n.  [<  NL.  cephalohwneralis,  <  Gr.  ice^aA^,  head, 
+  L.  humerus,  prop,  umerus,  the  humerus.]  I. 
a.  Connecting  the  head  with  the  fore  limb :  as, 
lie  cephalohumeral  muscle. 

II,  n.  A  muscle  of  some  animals  connecting 
the  skull  with  the  fore  limb ;  the  oephalohu- 
meralis. 
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cephalohumeralis  (sef'^a-lo-hu-me-ra'lis),  n. ; 
pi.  cephalohumerales  (-lez).  [NLl,  adj.  as  n. : 
see  cephalohumeral.'}  In  anat.,  a  large  muscle 
of  some  animals,  as  the  horse,  representing  the 
clavicular  portions  of  the  human  sternocleido- 
mastoid and  deltoid  combined. 

cephaloid  (sef'a-loid),  a.  [=  F.  cephaloide  = 
Sp.  cefaloideo,  <  Gr.  K£(paXon6ri(,  <  neAaXr),  head,  ■+ 
fidoQ,  form.]  Shapedliie  orresembling  the  head. 

Cephaloidse  (sef-a-16'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Cepha- 
loon  +  4d(S.']  A' family  of  heteromerous  Cole- 
optera  with  the  anterior  coxal  cavities  open  be- 
hind, and  the  head  strongly  constricted  at  the 
base,  prolonged  behind,  and  gradually  nar- 
rowed. 

cephalology  (sef-a-lol'o-ji),  ».  [<  Gr.  Ke(^aM, 
head,  +  -hiyia,  <  Xtyetvj  speak :  see  -ology.}  A. 
treatise  on  the  head. 

CephalolopllUS  (sef-a-lol'o-fus),  n.  Same  as 
Cephalophus. 

ceplialonia  (sef-a-lo'mS,),  «.;  pi.  cephalomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.  (from  its  resemblance  to  brain- 
substance),  <  Gr.  KE^aTJi,  head,  +  -oma.']  InjJO- 
thol.,  a  soft  carcinoma. 

cephalomeuingitis  (sef"a-16-men-in-ji'tis),  n. 
[NL.,<  Gr.  iiE(j>a7J],  head,  +^'NL.  meningitis,  q.  v.] 
In  patliol.,  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain :  distinguished  from  spinal  meningitis. 

cephalometer  (sef-a-lom'e-tfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  KE- 
<pa2,fi,  head,  +  fihpov,  a  measure.]  1.  An  in- 
strument formerly  used  for  measuruig  the  fetal 
head  during  parturition. — 2.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  various  angles  of  the  skull ; 
a  craniometer. 

cephalometric  (sef"a-lo-met'rik),  a.  [<  cepha- 
lometry  +  -ic]     Pertaining  to  cephalometry. 

cephalometry  (sef-a-lom'e-tri),  n.  [=  P.  ceplia- 
lom4trie:  see  cephdlometer.'}  Measurement  of 
the  head  or  skull ;  craniometry. 

Cephalonian  (sef-a-16'ni-an),  a,  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Cepfialonia  (the  ancient 
Cephallenia),  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
now  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

II,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cepha- 
lonia. 

cephalonomancy  (sef-a-lon'o-man-si),  /t.  [<  Gr. 
Kc^aX^,  head,  +  'moq,  an  ass,  -I-  fiavreia,  divina- 
tion.] A  kind  of  divination  formerly  practised 
in  detecting  guilt.  Lighted  coals  having  been  placed 
on  the  bead  of  an  ass,  prayers  were  recited,  and  the  names 
of  suspected  persons  pronounced  at  random.  The  one 
whose  name  happened  to  be  called  at  the  moment  that  the 
ass  brayed  with  pain  was  presumed  to  be  guilty. 

cephalont  (sef 'a-lont),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ke^alfi,  head,  -I- 
uv  (bvT-),  being,'  ppr.  of  dvat,  be :  see  ens  and 
&ei.]  In  zool.,  the  phase  or  stage  of  a  septate 
or  dicystidan  gregarine  in  which  the  anterior 
cyst  or  protomerite  bears  an  epimerite:  the 
opposite  condition  is  called  sporont. 

Cephaloon  (sef-a-lo'on),  «.  [NL.  (Newman, 
1838),  <  Gr.  usipaXi),  head,  +  lidv  =  L.  ovum,  an 
egg.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cepha- 
lozdce. 

cephalo-orbital  (sef"a-16-6r'bi-tal),  a.  In 
anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  head  and  to  the 

orbits.— Cephalo-orbital  index,  the  ratio  of  the  cu- 
bic contents  of  the  two  orbits  taken  together  to  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  cranial  cavity  multiplied  by  100. 

Cephalopeltinat  (sefa-lo-pel-ti'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cephalopeltis  +  -ina^.2  A  group  of  am- 
phisbsenians,  typified  by  the  genus  Cephalopel- 
tis, named  by  Gray  for  species  having  the  head 
depressed  and  covered  above  by  a  flat  and 
slender  nail-like  shield,  either  simple  or  trans- 
versely divided.  It  included  a  few  .African  and 
South  American  species. 

Cephalopeltis  (sef'a-lo-pel'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Keifial^,  head,  +  mXri!,'  a  shield.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Cephalopeltina,  including  amphisbee- 
nians  with  a  shield-like  plate  on  the  head. 

cephalopharyngeal  (sef  "a-16-fa-rin' jf-al),  a. 
[As  ceplialopharyngeus  +  -al.2  In  anat.,  per- 
taining to  the  head  or  skull  and  to  the  pha- 
rynx: as,  a.  cephalopharyngeal  muscle. 

cephalopharyngeus  (sef"a-16-fa-rin'je-us),  m. ; 
pi.  cephalopharyngii  (-ji-i).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KefaA^, 
head,  +  (jidpvy^,  pharynx.]  1 .  The  superior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx. — 2.  A  muscle,  occa- 
sionally found  in  man,  springing  from  the  base 
of  the  skull,  and  inserted  among  the  fibers  of 
the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

Cephalophiuse  (sef"a-lo-fi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cephalophus  +  ■dnm.']'  A  subfamily  of  .African 
antelopes,  represented  chiefly  by  the  genus  Ce- 
phalophus, 

cephalophine  (se-fal'o-fln),  a.  Tufted  on  the 
poll,  as  an  antelope ;  specifically,  pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cephalophinm. 


cephalopodous 

Cephalophora  (sef-a-lof 'o-ra),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  cephalopliorus :  seecephalophorous.'i 
1 .  A  division  of  moUusks,  including  those  which 
have  a  head :  synonymous  with  Cephalata.  De 
Blainville,  1817. —  2.  One  of  the  three  classes 
of  Mollusca,  the  other  two  being  Acephala  and 
Cephalopoda.  It  is  divided  into  the  subclasses 
Scaphiopoda,  Gastropoda,  and  Pteropoda. 

cephalophoran  (sef-a-lof 'o-ran),  n.  and  a.   I.  n. 
A  member  of  the  Cephalophwa. 
II.  a.  Same  as  cephalophorous. 

cephalophore  (se-fal'o-for),  n.  [<  NL.  Cephalo- 
pliora.}    A  cephalophioran. 

cephalophorous  (sef-a-lof'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cephalopliorus,  <  Gr.  nejia'kfi,  head,  +  -<l)6pog,  < 
(jispeiv  =  E.  bear'^.']  1.  Having  a  head,  as  a 
cephalate  mollusk. —  2.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Cephalophora. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  ances- 
try [of  the  lamellibranch]  is  to  be  found  in  the  stock  of  the 
cephalophorous  mollusca. 

Biol.  Lab.  of  Johns  HopHns,  III.  37. 

Also  cephalophoran. 

cephalophragm  (se-fal'6-fram),  n.  [<  NL.  ce- 
phalophragma,  <  Gr.  la^aXri,  head,  +  ippAy^a,  divi- 
sion: see phragma.'i  A  Y-shaped  internal  parti- 
tion which  divides  the  head  of  some  insects, 
as  certain  orthopterans,  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  chamber. 

cephalophragma  (sef"a-lo-frag'ma),  %.;  pi. 
cephalophragmata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.]  Same  as 
cephalophragm. 

cephalophragmatic  (sef'ar-lo-frag-mat'ik),  a. 
[<  cephalopliragma{t-)  +  -»c.]  Forming  a  par- 
tition or  diaphragm  in  the  head,  as  of  some  in- 
sects ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  cephalophragm. 

Cephalophus  (se-fal'o-fus),  n.  [NL.  (Hamilton 
Smith,  1827).  contr.'from  Cephalolophus ;  so 
called  from  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head ;  <  Gr. 
m^ali],  head,  +  X6if>oq,  a  crest.]  An  extensive 
genus  of  African  antelopes,  with  short  conical 


Duyker,  or  Impoon  {.Cephalophus  mergens^, 

horns  set  far  back,  a  large  muzzle,  and  a  crest- 
ed poll.  It  contains  such  species  as  the  duyker  or  im- 
poon, C.  mergens;  the  roodebok  or  redbuck,  C.  natalen- 
sis;  and  the  philantomba,  coquetoon,  and  many  others, 
which  are  much  hunted  for  their  hides  and  flesh.  Also 
ivritten  more  correctly  Cephalolophus,  and  incorrectly  Ce- 


cephalopod(sef'a-lo-pod  or  se-fal'6-pod),  a.  and 
«.  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Cepha- 
lopoda.   Also  ceplialopodan,  cephalopodous. 

Il,  n.  A  member  of  the  class  Cephalopoda. 
Also  cephalopodan,  cephalopode. 

Cephalopoda  (sef-a-lop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kt^alii,  head,  -(-  novg  (ttoo-)  =  E.  foot."]  A 
class  of  the  Mollusca,  the  highest  in  organiza- 
tion in  that  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
characterized  by  having  the  organs  of  prehen- 
sion and  locomotion,  called  tentacles  or  arms, 
attached  to  the  head.  They  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  Tetrabrmichiata  and  Vibratichiata.  The  nauti- 
lus and  the  fossil  genera  Orthoceras,  Ammonites,  Gonia- 
tites,  etc.,  belong  to  the  Tetrabranchiata,  in  which  the 
animal  has  an  external  shell.  The  dibranchiate  group  in- 
cludes the  argonaut,  the  octopus  or  eight-armed  cuttlefish, 
and  the  ten-armed  forms,  as  the  calamaries,  the  fossil  be- 
lemnites,  etc.  The  shell  is  in  all  these  internal,  in  some 
rudimentary,  but  the  female  argonautids  develop  an  egg- 
case  as  a  sort  of  external  papery  shell.  The  fossil  Cepha- 
lopoda are  multitudinous.  See  cuts  under  Dibranchiata 
and  Tetrabranchiata. 

cephalopodan  (sef-a-lop'o-dan),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Cephalopoda  +  -an."]  Same  as  cephalopod  and 
cephalopodous. 

cephalopode  (sef'a-lo-pod  or  se-fal'o-pod),  n. 
Same  as  cephalopod. 

cephalopocQc  (sef"a-16-pod'ik),  a.  [<  cephalo- 
pod +  -?c]     Same  "as  cephalopod. 

cephalopodous  (sef-a-lop'o-dus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cephalopoda. 
The  apparent  resemblances  between  the  cephalopodous 
and  the  vertebrate  eye  are  merely  superficial  and  disap- 
pear on  detailed  comparison.  Huidey,  Anat.  Invert. ,  p.  452. 


Oephaloptera 

Cephaloptera  (sef-a-lop'te-ra), ».  [NL.  (Risso, 
1826),  fern,  of  cepfialopterus":  see  cephalopter- 
ous.^  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cepha- 
IppteridcB :  so  called  from  having  a  pair  of  pro- 
jections like  horns  npon  the  head.  Also  Cepha- 
Inpterus. 

Cephalopterae  (sef-a-lop'te-re),  n.  ph  [NL., 
pi.  of  Cephaloptera. i^'  Same  as  Cephalopteridw. 
Miiller  and  Henle,  1841. 

cephalopterid  (sef-a-lop'te-rid),  n.  A  selachian 
of  the  family  Cephdlopteri'dce. 

Cephalopteridse  (sef"a-lop-ter'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cephaloptera  +'-id(B.'\  A  famUy  of  ob- 
Uque-mouthed  fishes,  of  the  group  Satoidei,  or 
rays,  typified  by  the  genus  Cephaloptera.  They 
have  very  broad,  laterally  pointed,  wing-like  pectorals,  dis- 
tinct cephalic  fins,  subterminal  month,  and  fine  teeth  in 
one  or  both  jaws,  or  none  at  all.  The  largest  of  the  rays 
belong  to  this  family,  and  among  them  is  the  devil-flsh, 
Manta  Inrostris,  of  the  American  seas. 

cephalopteroid   (sef-a-lop'te-roid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Cephaloptera  (^Cepfialoptefus,  2)  +  -oid.l    I. 
a.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the  Cephalop- 
teridcB. 
II,  n.  A  cephalopterid. 

cephalopterous  (sef-a-lop'te-ms),  a.  [<  NL. 
cephalopterus,  <  Gr.  "neipaXrij  head,  +  impdv, 
wing.]  Having  the  head  alate;  provided  ■with 
wing-like  cephalic  appendages ;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Cephalopteridos. 

Cephalopterus  (sef-a-lop'te-rus),  n.  [NL. 
(Isid.  Geoffroy,  1809):'  see  cephalopterous.^  1. 
A  remarkable  genus  of  South  American  osciae 
passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Cotingidce  and 
subfamily  Oymnoderince,  including  those  fruit- 
crows  which  are  known  as  umbrella-birds :  so 
called  from  their  singular  crests.  There  are 
three  species,  C.  omaius,  C.  peTididiaer,  and  C.  glabricol- 
lU.  They  are  related  to  the  bell-birds  or  arapungas. 
2.  Same  as  Cephaloptera:. 

cephaloracMdian  (sef"a-lo-ra-kid'i-an),  a.  [< 
Gfr.  KE^aA^,  head,  +  />dx'S  iP<^X'^-)>  spine,  +  -ian.'i 
In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  head  and  spine. 

cephalostegite  (sef-ar-los'te-jit),  n.  [<  Gr.  KE- 
^aAri,  head,  +  ariyoQ,  a  roof,  4-  -ite'^.']  In  Crus- 
tacea, that  part  of  the  carapace  which  covers 
the  head ;  an  anterior  division  of  the  carapace, 
in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  posterior  di- 
vision, or  omostegite.  See  Apus,  2,  and  Daph- 
nia. 

cephalot,  cephalote  (sef'a-lot,  -lot),  n.  [<  Gr. 
/ce0a/U)T(if,  headed,  with  a  head,  <  Ke^ali],  head.] 
A  yellow,  elastic,  fatty  substance,  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  obtained  from  the 
brain.  It  is  probably  oerebrin  in  an  impure 
state.    Also  cerebrot. 

Cephalotaxus  (sef  "  a  - 16  -  tak '  sus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  liEipalii,  head,  -I-  rafof  (<  L.  taxus),  a  yew- 
tree.]  A  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  resembling 
and  nearly  related  to  the  yew,  but  with  clus- 
tered inflorescence  and  large  j)lum-like  fruit. 
There  are  four  species,  of  China  and  .Japan,  two  of  which 
attain  a  height  of  about  10  feet,  and  the  others  of  60  and 
60  feet.  They  are  sometimes  planted  for  ornament,  and 
are  easy  of  cultivation. 

cephalote,  n.    See  cephalot. 

cephalotheca  (sef'a-lo-the'ka),  n. ;  pi.  cephalo- 
theccB  (-se).  [NL.,"<  Gr.  KefaXfj,  head,  +  df/Kri, 
a  case:  see  fheca.']  In  entom.,  the  head-ease, 
•or  that  part  of  the  integument  of  an  insect- 
pupa  which  covers  the  head. 

cepnalothecal  (selfa-lo-the'kal),  a.  [<  cephalo- 
theca +  -al.'i  Casing  or  sheathing  the  head; 
having  the  character  of  a  cephalotheca. 

cephalothoracic  (sef  "a-lo-tho-ras'ik),  a.  [< 
cephalothorax  (_-rac-)  +  -ic]  In  anat.,  pertain- 
ing to  or  situated  on  the  cephalothorax. — 
Cephalothoracic  scutum  or  slileld,  the  plate  covering 
the  cephalothorax.    See  cut  under  Eurypterida. 

cephalothorax  (sef  "  a  - 16  -  tho '  raks),  n.  [=  F. 
cephalotluyrax,  <  NL.  cepHalotlwrax,  <  Gr.  KcfaTJi, 
head,  -t-  6i>pa^,  a  breastplate  :  see  thorax."]    The 

anterior  divi- 
sion of  the  body 
in  arthropods, 
as  crustaceans, 
spiders,  scor- 
pions, etc.,  con- 
sisting of  the 
head  and  thorax 
blended  toge- 
ther. The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the 
Anterior  part  of  Cephalothorai  of  the  entire  anterior  di- 

Crawtish  [Astacus /luijiQiilis),'m  y&^cal   vision  of   the  body 

longitudinal  section.  of  members  of  the 

a,  rostrum  :  *.  oplitlialmite  ;  c,  antennute !  genus  LimvZug,   by 

d,  antennae;  e,  labmm;  /,  metastoma;  f,  fh^co  va\in  y^r.M\  tho 

mouth;  A,  proceplialic  process;   ,-,  ophthall  ,,,  °t^T/;?„°i„J^„, 

mic  sternite;    /sf  antennulaiy  sternite ;    I,  Viewof  Its  morphol- 

antennaiy  sternite,  or  epistoma.  Ogy  thus  implied. 
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Cephalothricidae,  Cephalothrichidae  (sef'a- 
lo-thris'i-de,  -thrik'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  prop. 
Cephalotrichid(e,<  Cephalothrix  (-trich-)  +  -i(hc.] 
A  family  of  rhynchoocBlous  turbeUarians,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Cephalothrix,  having  an  in- 
distinct head  elongated  and  pointed,  and  no 
cephalic  slits  or  lateral  organs.  .Also  Cephalo- 
trichidas. 

Cephalothrix  (sef-a-loth'riks),  m.  [NL.  (Ce- 
phalotricli-),  <  Gr.  kz^oMi,  head,  -I-  dpi^  (rpix-), 
hair.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cepha- 
lothricidw  or  Cephalothrichidce.  C.  bioculata  is 
an  example.    -Also  Cephalotrix. 

cephalotome  (sef 'a-lo-tom),  n.  [■=  P.  ciphalo- 
tome,  <  Gr.  Ke(pa7tA)T'dfidc,  cutting  (off)  the  head,  < 
Kei^alri,  head,  -I-  ro/i(5f,  cutting,  <  refiveiv,  ra/ielv, 
cut.]  In  ohstet. ,  an  instrument  for  cutting  into 
the  fetal  head  as  a  preliminary  to  its  forcible 
compression  in  order  to  facilitate  delivery. 

cephalotomy  (sef-a-lot'o-mi),  ».  [=  P.  cipha- 
lotomie  =  Sp.  cefatotomia,  <  Gr.  Ks^aXfi,  head,  + 
TOfifi,  a  cutting,  <  rc/iveiv,  ra/ielv,  cut :  see  anat- 
omy,_  and  of.  cephalotome.1  1.  In  anat.,  the  dis- 
section or  opening  of  the  head. — 2.  In  ohstet., 
the  act  or  practice  of  operating  with  the  ceph- 
alotome. 

cephalotribe  (sef  a-lo-trib),  n.  [=  P.  c6pha- 
lotribe,  <  Gr.  KZ<paXii,  head,  +  Tplpuv,  bruise.] 
In  oistet.,  an  instrument  for  crushing  the  head 
of  the  infant  in  the  womb  in  oases  of  difficult 
delivery,  it  consists  of  a  strong  forceps,  with  a  power- 
ful screw,  by  which  the  blades  are  forcibly  pressed  to- 
gether so  as  to  crush  anything  that  is  between  them. 

Cephalotrichidse  (sef  "a-lo-trik'i-de),  n.  pi. 
The  correct  form  for  Cephalothricidce,  Cephalo- 


Cepphus 

nus  of  plectognathous  fishes,  to  which  different 
limits  have  been  assigned,  (i)  Originally  proposed 
by  Shaw  (in  1804)  for  the  same  species  previously  called  by 
Cuvier  Mola,  and  by  Blooh  and  Schneider  Orthogm-isms.  (2)- 
Later  used  by  Kanzani  (in  1837)  for  the  typical  species  of 
Mola,  but  a  monstrons  specimen  of  the  species.  (S)  Subse- 
quently restricted  by  Swainson  (in  1839)  to  the  species  typi- 
cal of  the  genus  now  called  Ranzania.  In  the  last  sense  it 
became  the  basis  of  the  subfamily  CephcUince  of  the  family 
Balistidoa  in  Swainson's  classification  of  fishes. 

Cephea  (se'fe-a),  n.  [NL.  (P6ron  and  Lesson, 
1809) :  see  Cepheus.']  A  genus  of  discophorous- 
hydrozoans,  of  the  order  Bhizostomea  and  fam- 
ily Cepheidce.    See  cut  under  Discophora. 

cepheid  (se'fe-id),  ».    A  jeUy-fish  of  the  family 


Cepheidse  (se-fe'i-de),  ■«.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cephea  -t- 
-idce.']  The  family  of  hydrozoans  represented 
by  the  genus  Cephea.  Subsequently  the  family  was 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  subfamily,  which  was  named,  from 
the  associategenus(Poij/rA«a)of  Cephea,  Polyrhizid<e,  and 
referred  to  the  family  Toreumidce.    Haeckel,  1879, 1880^ 

Cepheus  (se'fus)^  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  K)?^e4c,.inmyth. 
a  king  of  Ethiopia,  husband  of  Cassiope,  father 
of  Andromeda,  and  father-in-law  of  Perseus, 


cephalotripsy  (sef 'a-lo-trip-si), ».  [<  Gr.  Ke6a?4, 
head,  +  rpiipic,  a  rubbing,  bruising,  <  Tpi^uv, 
rub,  bruise.]  In  oistet.,  the  use  of,  or  the  act  of 
operating  with,  the  cephalotribe ;  the  operation 
of  crushing  the  head  of  the  fetus  in  the  womb 
to  facilitate  delivery.     Dunglison. 

Cephalotrix  (sef-a-lot'riks),  n.  Same  as  Cepha- 
lothrix. 

cephalotroch  (sef 'a-lo-trok),  n.  [<  NL.  eepha- 
lotrochum,  neut.  of  cephalotrochus :  see  cepha- 
lotrochous.]  In  zool.,  the  preoral  or  cephalic 
division  of  a  troohosphere  (which  see),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  postoral  branohiotroch : 
thus,  the  velum  of  an  embryonic  moUusk  in  the 
veliger  stage  is  a  cephalotroch. 

Cephalotrocha  (sef-a-lot'ro-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  cephalotrochus :  see  cephalotro- 
chous.']  A  group  of  polychsetous  annelids,  the 
ciliated  free-swimming  larvse  of  which  have  a 
row  of  cilia  in  front  of  the  mouth  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  as  the 
larva  of  Polynoe.     Clans. 

cephalotrochal  (sef-a-lot'ro-kal),  a.  [<  cepha- 
lotroch +  -aZ.]  Having  a  cephalic  circlet  of 
cilia ;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
cephalotroch. 

cepualotrochic  (sef'ar-lo-trok'ik),  a.  [<  cepha- 
lotroch +  -ic.2  Same  as  cephalotrochal:  as, 
the  cephalotrochic  tufts  of  MoUfera.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XXI.  4. 

cephalotrochous  (sef-a-lot'r6-kus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cephalotrochus,  <  Gr.  KiipaMi,  head,  +  rpox^g,  a 
wheel,  a  round  cake  :  see  trochee.']  Having  a 
cephalic  circlet  of  cilia ;  specifically,  pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cephalotrocha. 

CephalotUS  (sef-a-16'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ke- 
fa^ardg,  headed,  <J  Ke<liaXii,  head.]  A  genus  of 
plants  of  a  somewhat 
anomalous  structure,  in- 
eluded  in  the  natural  oi- 
Aev  SaxifragacecB.  only  one 
species  is  known,  C.foUicularis 
(the  Australian  pitcher-plant), 
a  curious  herb  with  radical 
leaves,  of  which  some  are  ellip- 
tic and  entire,  but  others  are 
altered  into  pitchers  with  a 
thickened  notched  rim,  closed 
with  lids  like  the  true  pitcher- 
plants.  Nepenthes.  The  small 
white  flowers  are  borne  on  a 
long  spike.  The  generic  name 
has  reference  to  the  capitate 
hairs  which  cover  the  base  of 
the  calyx. 

cephalous  (sef'a-lus),  a. 
[<  Gr.  Ke(j>a.'^,  head.]  1. 
Having  a  head:  opposed 
to  acephalous. — 2.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling 

the      Ceplmlata:      as,      the    A.KtralianHtcher-plant(C»- 

cephalous  Mollusca. 
Cephalus  (sef'a-lus),  m.      [NL.  (Shaw,  about 
1804),  <  Gr.  K£^a7Jj,  head:  see  cephalic.]    A  ge- 


The  Constellation  Cepheus. 

placed  with  these  three  among  the  stars.]  1. 
One  of  the  ancient  northern  constellations, 
preceding  Cassiopeia,  it  is  figured  to  represent 
the  Ethiopian  king  Cepheus  wearing  a  tiara  and  having 
his  arms  somewhat  extended.  Its  brightest  stars  are  of 
the  third  magnitude. 

2.  A  genus  of  moss-mites,  or  acarids  of  th& 
family  OribaUdce.    Koch,  1835. 

Cepola  (sep'o-la),  n.  [NL.  (in  ref .  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  fish  to  the  leaves  of  the  plant),  < 
ML.  cepola,  also  cepula,  a  little  onion,  dim.  of  L. 
cepa :  see  cepa  and  cibol.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Cepolidce,  instituted  by  Linnssus  in 
1766.  A  species  of  this  genus  is  C  rubescens,  found  on> 
the  British  coast,  and  known  in  England  by  the  names  reS 
band-fish  and  red  snake-fish. 

cepolid  (sep'o-lid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Ce- 
polidce. 

Oepolidse  (se-pol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cepolw 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  aeanthopterygian  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Cepola,  to  which  vary- 
ing lira  its  have  been  assigned  by  ichthyologists. 
In  Glinther's  system  of  classification  the  Cepolidce  form  a 
family  of  his  Aeanthopterygii  blenniiformes,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  the  elongated  band-like  body,  which  is  much 
compressed ;  by  the  absence  of  a  bony  stay  for  the  preoper- 
culum ;  and  by  the  thoracic  position  of  the  ventral  flns, 
which  are  composed  of  a  spine  and  five  soft  rays.  The 
species  are  called  ribbon-fish,  band-fish,  and  sometimes 
snuke-fish,  in  allusion  to  their  elongated  and  attenuated 
form.  Some  other  forms  of  the  family  name  are  Cepolidi, 
Cepolidia,  and  Cep'olini. 

cepoloid  (sep'6-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cepola  + 
-oid.]  I.  a.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cepolidce. 

II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Cepolidce;  a  eep- 
oUd. 

Cepphi  (sep'fi),  ti.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Cepphus, 
q.  v.]  A  group  of  diving  birds:  an  inexact 
synonym  of  Pygopodes  or  Urinatores. 

cepphic  (sep'fik),  a.  [<  Gr.  /ceTr^of,  a  light  sea- 
bird,  prob.  the  stormy  petrel;  hence,  a  feather- 
brained simpleton,  a  booby:  see  Cepphvs.'i 
"Very  light;  trifiing.     [Rare.] 

Cepphus  (sep'fus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  K^Tr^of,  a  light 
sea-bird,  prob.  the  stormy  petrel.]  In  ornith. : 
(at)   A  genus  of  diving  birds,  the  loons:  sy- 


Oepphus 

nonymouswith  Colymbuaov  UHnator.  Moehring, 
1752.  (6)  A  genus  of  Alcidce  founded,  by  P.  §. 
Pallas  in  1769,  now  commonly  called  Vria;  the 
l)laok  guillemots.  Tliere  are  several  species,  inhabit- 
ing the  North  Atlantic,  Korth  Pacific,  and  Arctic  oceans. 
The  common  black  guillemot  is  0.  grylle ;  the  pigeon- 
gnillemot  is  C.  columba ;  the  sooty  guillemot  is  C.  cm-bo. 
(c+)  A  genus  of  altrioial  grallatorial  'birds,  the 
umbrettes:  now  called /Scopiw.  J.  Wagler,  1827. 

cera  (se'ra), «.  [L.,  wax:  see  cere.]  Same  as  cere. 

cera-.     See  cerato-. 

Gerabranchia  (ser-ar-brang'M-a),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  Ceratohranohia. 

ceraceous  (se-ra'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  ceraceus,  < 
L.  cera,  wax:  see  cere.]  In6oi.,waxy:  applied 
to  bodies  which  have  the  texture  and  color  of 
new  wax,  as  the  pollen-masses  of  many  orchids. 

cerago  (sf-ra'go),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cera,  wax.] 
Bee-bread,  a  substance  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  pollen  of  flowers,  used  by  bees  as  food. 

cerain  (se'ra-in),  ni  [<  L.  cera,  wax,  +  -»»2.  cf . 
eerin.']  That  portion  of  beeswax  which  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  alcohol  and  is  not  sapomfied 
by  potash. 

ceral  (se'ral),  a.  [<  cera  +  -oZ.]  In  ormth.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  cere.     Coues. 

cerambycid  (se-ram'bi-sid),  n.  A  beetle  of  the 
family  Cerambycidce. 

Cerambycidse  (ser-am-bis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cerambyx  (-bye-)  -i-  -idm.']  A  family  of  phy- 
tophagous Coleoptera,  with  antennse  having  a 
diffused  sensitive  surface,  the  tarsi  generally  di- 
lated and  spongy  beneath,  the  submentum  not 
pedunculate,  the  antennss  usually  long  or  great- 
ly developed,  frequently  inserted  upon  frontal 
prominences,  the  front  often  vertical,  large  and 
quadrate,  and  the  tibial  spurs  distinct. 

Cerambycinae  (se-ram-M-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Cerambyx  {-bye-)  -H  -jnes.]  'The  typical  sub- 
family of  Cerambycidce,  in  which  the  prothorax 
is  not  margined,  the  palpi  are  not  acutely 
pointed,  and  the  fore  tibiae  are  without  grooves 
on  the  inner  side. 

cerambycine  (se-ram'bi-sin),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Cerambyoinai  or  Cerambyddce. 

Gerambyciui  (se-ram-bi-si'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cerambyx  {-bye-) 
-i-  4ni.'\  In  La- 
treille's  sjrstem  of 
classification,  a 
prime  division  of 
fongiooru  beetles, 
approximately 
equivalent  to  the 
modern  family 
Cerambycidx. 

Cerambyx  (se- 
ram '  biks),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Kep&fi- 
ySnf,  a  kind  of 
homed  beetle, 
perhaps  <  ndpajioc, 
a  beetle,  with 
simulation  of  Kt- 
pag,  horn.]  A  ge- 
nus of  longicom 
beetles,  typical  of 
the  family  Ceram- 
bycidce, formerly 
of  great  extent, 
but  now  restricted  to  the  typical  musk-beetles. 

ceramia,  n.    Plural  of  ceramium,  2. 

CeramiaceSB  (se-ra-mi-a'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ceramium  +  -aeece.]  The  rose-tangles  consid- 
ered as  a  natural  order:  same  as  Ceramiem. 

ceramic,  keramic  (se-,  ke-ram'ik),  a.  [=  F. 
cSramique  =  Sp.  eerdmieo  =  Pg.  It.  ceramico,  < 
NL.  ceramicus,  <  Gr.  KepajUK6q,  <  Kepa/^ioc,  potters' 
clay,  a  piece  of  pottery,  jar,  etc.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  pottery  or  to  the  fictile  arts ;  pertaining  to 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  stoneware,  earth- 
enware, and  terra-cotta :  as,  ceramic  decoration. 

ceramics,  keramics  (se-,  ke-ram'iks),  n.  [PI. 
of  ceramic,  Jceramic:  see.-ics.]    The  fictile  arts 

collectively ;  the  art  or  industry  of  making  jars, 

vases,  etc.,  from  clay  which  is  molded  and 

baked;  also,  collectively,  the  things  so  made. 

See  ceramic. 
■ceramidium  (ser-a-mid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  eeramidia 

(-a).     [NL.,  <  Gr.'  Kepa/itStov,  dim.  of  icepa/iig,  a 

vase,  a  tile,  <  Kspa/ioc,  potters'  clay,  pottery:  see 

ceramic.^    In  bot.,  an  ovate  or  urn-shaped  con- 

ceptacle  found  in  certain  algse,  having  an  apical 

pore  and  containing  a  tuft  or  pear-shaped  spores 

arising  from  the  base.     Harvey. 
Ceramiese  (ser-a-mi'f-e,)  ».  pi.     [NL.,  <  Cera- 
mium -(-  -ece.']    A  suborder  of  seaweeds  or  algse, 

consisting  of  thread-like  jointed  plants  of  a 


Musk-beetle  {Ceratnbyx tnoschata). 
natural  size. 
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red  or  brown-red  hue;  the  rose-tangles.  The 
spores  are  in  masses  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous 
envelop.   Also,  classed  as  an  order,  Ceramiacece. 

ceramioid  (se-ram'i-oid),  a.  [<  Ceramium  -(- 
-oid.J  Having  the  character  or  appearance  of 
algse  of  the  suborder  Ceramiece. 

ceramist  (ser'a-mist),  n.     [<  ceram-ic  +  -i«*.] 

A  person  devoted  to  the  ceramic  art,  whether 

as  a  manufacturer,  a  designer  and  decorator, 

or  as  a  student  or  connoisseur. 

Archeologists,  ceramists,  musicians.      Science,  IX.  534. 

Ceramium  (se-ra'mi-um),  n.  [NL.  (so  called 
from  the  incurved  tips  of  the  forked  filaments, 
which  resemble  the  handles  of  a  pitcher),  <  Gr. 
Kepd/iiov,  a  jar  or  pitcher,  dim.  of  Kepa/jog,  pot- 
ters' clay,  pottery,  a  jar.]  1.  A  large  genus 
of  delicate  red  algoa,  typical  of  the  suborder 
Ceramiem.  The  plant  consists  ol  branching  filaments, 
each  having  a  single  row  of  cells  and  a  cortical  band  at 
the  nodes.  The  tips  of  the  filaments  are  incurved.  In 
some  species,  as  the  common  Ceramium  rubrum,  the  cor- 
tical layer  extends  throughout. 
2.  II.  c. ;  pi.  ceramia  (-a).]  An  ancient  liquid 
measure,  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  it  was  equal 
to  tlie  ai-tab,  or  39.4  liters ;  later,  to  the  cube  of  a  Roman 
cubit,  or  88.6  liters.  In  Greece  the  name  was  used  for 
the  Eoman  amphora. 

ceramographic  (ser"a-mo-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  cera- 
mography  +  -ic;  =  P.  ciramographique  =  Sp. 
ceramogrdfico.']    Pertaining  to  eeramography. 

ceramograpby  (ser-a-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  ce'- 
ramograpMe,  <  Gr.  kspa/xog,  pottery,  +  -ypa^ia, 

<  ■ypd(peiv,  write.]  1.  The  study  of  ceramics;  a 
description  of  ceramic  ware,  as  of  porcelain  or 
terra-cotta. — 2.  'Decoration  of  fictile  ware,  as 
pottery,  porcelain,  etc. 

Painting,  or  rather  colouring,  as  it  would  be  more  prop- 
erly described  in  its  earliest  pliase,  in  which  it  was  entirely 
subservient  to  architecture  and  eeramography,  is  said  to 
have  been  first  elevated  to  an  art  by  Cleanthes  of  Corinth. 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  II.  353. 
There  is  no  progress  and  no  promise  in  Cyprian  eera- 
mography; it  would  seem  to  have  mechanically  repro- 
duced the  same  patterns,  century  after  century. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  227. 

Cera^hrou  (ser'a-fron),  n.     [NL.,  said  to  be  < 

Gr.  nepag,  a  hom'(antenna),  -f-  a(j>puv,  senseless, 

<  a-  priv.  -t-  ^p-f/v,  mind.]  A  genus  of  pupivo- 
rous  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Proc- 
totrypidce,  of  minute  size  and  parasitic  habits. 
Some  of  them  prey  on  injurious  insects.  C.  pimilus  lives 
on  the  larvae  of  bark-boring  beetles.  It  is  calculated  that 
not  more  than  one  in  ten  escapes  these  enemies.  C.  carpen- 
teri  deposits  its  eggs  in  female  plant-lice.  About  60  spe- 
cies are  described. 

Ceraphroninse  (ser^'a-fro-ni'ne),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Ceraphron  +  -ince.'i  A  subfamily  of  Frocto- 
trypidce,  typified  by  the  genus  Ceraphron,  and 
characterized  by  the  two-spurred  front  tibiffi. 

CerapilS  (ser'a-pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  icepac,  horn, 
-1-  novg  —  B.  foot.'}  A  genus  of  amphipod  crusta- 
ceans which  live  in  a  tube,  like  the  caddis-worms 
among  insects ;  the  caddis-shrimps.  They  belong 
to  the  family  Corophiidce.  C.  tubularis  is  a  species  which 
is  found  among  sertularians  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

cerargyrite  (se-rar'ji-rit),  «.  [<  Gr.  Kspag,  horn, 
-I-  apyvpiTijg,  of  silver,  <  apyvpog,  silver.]  Na- 
tive silver  chlorid,  a  mineral  occurring  crystal- 
lized in  cubes,  also  more  commonly  massive. 
It  looks  a  little  lilce  wax,  and  is  so  sectile  that  it  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife ;  hence  it  is  called  horn-silver.  The  color 
is  nearly  white  when  fresh,  but  on  exposure  to  the  light 
it  darkens  and  becomes  brown.  It  is  an  important  ore  of 
silver.    Also  written  kerargyrite. 

ceras  (ser'as),  n. ;  pi.  cerata  (-a-ta).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kepag,  a  horn,  akin  to  L.  corriu  =  E.  horn, 
and  the  source  of  carat :  see  horn,  carat,  cerato-, 
etc.]  In  zool.,  a  horn,  or  a  horn-Uke  part,  pro- 
cess^ or  organ;  speciflcally,  one  of  the  dorsal 
papillae  or  false  gills  of  a  pygobranchiate  or 
notobranchiate  mollusk,  as  a  sea-slug. 

These  diverticula  extend  usually  one  into  each  of  the 
dorsal  papillae  or  cerata  when  these  are  present. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  659. 

cerasin  (ser'a-sin),  n.  [=  F.  cSrasine  =  Sp.  ce- 
rasina,  <  NL'.  cerasina,  <  L.  eerasus,  a  cherry- 
tree:  see  Cerasus,  cherry'^.'}  A  kind  of  gum 
which  exudes  from  cherry-trees  andplum-trees. 
It  is  distinguished  from  gum  arable  by  being 
insoluble  in  cold  water. 

cerasine  (ser'a-sin),  a.  [<  Gr.  K^pag,  horn,  -f- 
-jwei.]  In  mineral.,  homy;  corneous.  Often 
herasine. 

cerasinous  (se-ras'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  cerasinus,  < 
Gr.  *icepdawog,  pertaining  to  the  cherry,  <  Kepaadg, 
cherry:  see  Cerasus,  cherry'^.']  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  cerasin. — 2.  Cherry-colored; 
deep-red.     [Bare.] 

cerasite  (ser'a-sit),  n.  [<  L.  cerasus,  a  cherry- 
tree,  +  -jfe2.]'    A  cherry-like  petrifaction. 

cerastes  (se-ras'tez),  ».  [=  P.  cSraste  =  Sp. 
cerasta,  eeraste,  cerastes  =  Pg.  It.  cerasta 


ceratiid 

cerastes,  <  Gr.  Kepaarrig,  a  homed  serpent,  prop, 
adj.,  homed,  <  mpag,  horn:  see  ceras,  cerato-.] 

1.  Some  horned  viper. 

Cerastes  horn'd,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  A.  626. 

2.  leap.]   [NL.  (Laurenti,  1768).]    A  genus  of 
very  venomous  African  and  Indian  serpents, 


Homed  Viper  ( Cerastes  vtjiera  or  hasselquisti). 

the  horned  vipers,  of  the  suborder  Solenoglypha 
and  family  Viperidce,  having  a  horn  over  each 
eye,  and  the  tail  distinct  from  the  body.  C.  vi- 
pera  or  hasselquisti  is  the  horned  viper  of  north- 
ern Africa,  a  species  known  to  the  ancients. 
Cerastium  (se-ras'ti-um),  n.  [NL.  (so  called 
from  the  horn-shaped  capsules  of  many  of  the 
species),  <  Gr.  Kkpag,  a  horn.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  Caryophyllaeece,  consisting  of  pu- 
bescent herbs  with  small  leaves  and  white  flow- 
ers, the  petals  bifid,  and  the  cylindrical  capsules 


;,  <  L'. 


Branch  of  Mouse-ear  Chickweed  { Cerastium  nutans),  with  flower 
and  dehiscent  capsule  on  larger  scale.  (From  Gray's  "Genera  of  the 
Plants  of  the  United  States.'*) 

often  curved,  opening  regularly  by  twice  as 
many  teeth  as  there  are  styles.  The  species,  known 
as  mouse-ear  chickweed  and  field-ehickweed,  are  numerous 
and  widely  distributed,  but  are  of  no  economic  value.  A 
few  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  and  several  are  very  com- 
mon weeds  in  all  temperate  and  cool  regions. 

Cerasus  (ser'a-sus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  eerasus,  <  Gr. 
Kepaaog,  the  cherry-tree:  see  cherryT^.]  A  for- 
mer genus  of  trees,  natural  order  Bosacew,  now 
considered  a  section  of  the  genus  Prunus.  See 
cherry^. 

cerata,  n._  Plural  of  ceras. 

cerate^^  (se'rat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ceratus,  pp.  of 
cerare,  wax,  <  cera,  wax:  see  cere,']  I.  a.  In 
ornifh.,  cered;  having  a  cere. 

II.  n.  [<  L.  eeratum,  prop.  neut.  of  ceratim, 
pp.]  A  thick  ointment  composed  of  wax,  lard, 
or  oil,  with  other  ingredients,  applied  external- 
ly for  various  medical  purposes— simple  cerate 
Same  as  cerotam.— Turner's  cerate,  cerate  composed 
of  prepared  calamin,  yellow  wax,  ar.d  olive-oil. 

cerate^  (ser'at),  n.  [<  Gr.  nfpag  (Kepar-),  horn : 
see  ceras.]  Chlorid  of  silver ;  horn-silver.  See 
cerargyrite.    Also  kerate. 

cerated  (se'ra-ted),  a.  [<  L.  ceratus,  pp.  of 
cerare,  cover  with  wax :  see  cerofei.]  Covered 
with  wax. 

ceratheca  (ser-a-the'ka),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
ceratotheca. 

ceratia,  n.    Plural  of  ceratium,  1. 

Ceratiaceae  (se-ra-ti-a'sf-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Ceratium  -h  -acea.']  A  division  of  Myxomycetes, 
containing  those  which  have  the  Plasmodium 
fused  and  exosporous.     Van  Tieghem. 

ceratiaceous  (se-ra-ti-a'shius),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Ceratiacece. 

Oeratias  (se-ra'ti-as),  n.  [NL.  (Kroyer,  1845), 
<  L.  eeratias,  <  Gr.  Keparlag,  <  Kipag  (Kepar-),  a 
horn.]  A  genus  of  pedioulate  fishes,  typical  of 
the  family  Ceratiidce. 

ceratiid  (se-ra'ti-id),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  CeraUidos. 
II,  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Ceratiidce. 


Ceratiidse 

,Ceratiida3(ser-a-t5'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Ceratias 
+  -idx.]  In  Gill's  system  of  classification,  a  fam- 
ily of  pediculate  fishes,  with  the  branchial  aper- 
tures in  or  behind  the  inferior  axilla  of  the 
pectoral  fins,  the  anterior  dorsal  rays  superior, 
mouth  opening  more  or  less  upward,  lower  jaw 
generally  projecting  beyond  or  closing  in  front 


of  the  upper,  and  pseudobrachia  with  three  ac- 
tinosts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  deep- 
sea  types  of  fishes,  and  unusual  variation  occurs  among  its 
representatives. 

ceratin,  ceratine^  (ser'a-tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kipas 
(Kepar-),  horn,  +  -in^,  -iiie^.']  The  proper  sub- 
stance of  horn  or  homy  tissue ;  the  organic 
substance  of  the  ceratina,  entering  largely  into 
the  composition,  of  epithelial  or  cutieular  struc- 
tures, as  horns,  hoofs,  nails,  etc.  Also  keratin, 
heratine. 

ceratina  (se-rat'i-na),  re.  [ISTL.,  <  Gr.  nepdnvo^, 
of  horn,  <  aiipaq  (Kspar-),  horn:  see  ceras.']  1. 
lu  anat.,  the  horn-plate  or  horn-layer  of  the 
skin;  the  epidermis  or  cuticle:  in  the  most 
general  sense  including  all  epidermal  parts  or  Ceratobranchial  (ser''a-t6-brang'M-al),  a.  and 
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ordinary  siliqua  of  the  Cruciferw,  but  without 
a  septum,  and  having  the  lobes  of  the  stigma 
alternate  with  the  placentse,  as  in  Corydalis. — 
2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  flagel- 
late infusorians,  related  to 
Peridinium,  by  some  refer- 
red to  a  family  Peridiniidw. 
C.  tripos  is  an  example :  so 
called  from  the  three  pro- 
cesses besides  the  flagel- 
lum .  F.von  Paula  Schrank, 
1793. 

cerato-.      [NL.,   etc.,   also 
by  oontr.  cera-,  cerao-,  cero-       ceraimm  tnpps. 

,  "^     ■,    .  '  '.  greatly  magnified. 

(and  irreg.  ceras-,  cen-,  ce- 
rio-),  in  some  words  also  or  more  commonly 
with  initial  k,  kerato-,  etc.,  before  a  vowel  cerat-, 
cer-,  kerat-,  <  Gr.  nepaTo-  (rarely  also  nepo-), 
combining  form  of  Kipag  {Kepar-),  horn,  a  horn : 
see  ceras.']  An  element  in  many  compound 
words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  horn,  or  a  part 
likened  to  a  horn.  See  the  following  words. 
ceratoblast  (ser'a-to-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ktpaf 
(nepar-),  horn,  +  fiXaarog,  a  germ.]  A  spongo- 
blast  (which  see).    Also  keratohlast. 

The  spongoblasts  of  Schultze,  which  should,  we  think, 
be  styled  keratoblasts, 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  p.  83. 

Ceratobranchia  (ser"a-to-brang'ki-a),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  K£pa?  {nepaT-'),  horn,  +  fipayxta,  gills.] 
A  group  of  nudibranchiate  opisthobranohiate 
gastropods,  having  the  branchias  cylindrical, 
fusiform,  or  club-shaped,  whence  the  name. 
Also  CerairancMa. 


structures,  as  horns,  nails,  hoofs,  claws,  etc. 
2.   leap.]    Inzool.:  (a)  A  genus  of  bees,  family 
Apidm  and  subfamily  Dasygastrince.     C.  dupla 
is  an  example.     Latreille,  1804.    (6)  A  genus  of 
arachnidans.   Menge,  1867. 
ceratine^  (ser'a-tin),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kep&nvog,  of  horn. 


n.  [<  Gr.  Kspag  (/cepaT-)J'horn,  +  ppdyxici,  gills,  + 
-al.']  I.  a.  Noting  the  principal  and  median 
piece  of  a  branchial  arch  in  fishes. 

II.  n.  It.  In  Owen's  nomenclature  of  the 
parts  of  a  hyoid  bone,  that  bone  which,  in  ver- 
tebrates below  mammals,  is  borne  upon  the  end 


< /cepaf  (fc£par-)'J  horn.]     Epidermal;  cutieular;     of  thehypobranchial, and, inabirdforinstanoe. 


consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  ceratina, 
ceratine^  (ser'a-tin),  a.  [=  P.  ceratine,  <  L. 
ceratina,  <  Gr.  icepariv?!g,  the  name  of  a  sophisti- 
cal dilemma  (the  Horns)  celebrated  among  an- 
cient rhetoricians,  <  Kepdrtvog,  of  a  horn,  <  idpag 
(Kspar-),  horn.  The  dilemma  is  thus  stated: 
in  Greek,  Et  n  ovk  airEJiakeg,  tovto  cxsig  •  ickpara 
6i  OVK  aTTcfiaXeQ  •  idpara  apa  Ix^'i  (Diogenes 
Laertius,  7, 187);  in  Latin:  Quod  non  perdidisti, 
liahes  ;  cornua  non  perdidisti  ;  habes  igitur  cor- 
nua  (GelHus,  18,  2,  8) ;  that  is:  'What  you  have 


forms  the  terminal  portion  of  the  greater  cornu 
of  the  hyoid,  the  hypobranchial  and  ceratobran- 
chial  together  forming  the  so-called  thyrohyal, 
which  curves  up  behind  the  skull,  in  fishes  it 
contains  on  its  convex  margin  most  of  the  gill-filaments, 
and  on  the  concave  one  most  of  the  rakers.  Now  called 
epibrarwhial. 

2.  In  later  nomenclature,  same  as  the  apohyal 
of  some  authors  and  the  Jiypobranchial  of  Owen. 
ceratobranchiate  (ser"a-to-brang'M-at),  a. 
[<  Ceratohranchia  +  -ofel.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Ceratobranchia. 


not  lost,  you  have;  you  have  not  lost  horns;  ceratocele(ser'a-t6-sel),re.    [<Gr.Kpaf  (/cepar-). 


therefore  you  have  horns.]  Sophistical;  falla- 
ciously subtle.     [Rare.] 

ceratine^,  n.     See  ceratin. 

ceratilie*t  (ser'a-tin),  a.  [Appar.  <  L.  ceratum, 
a  wax  plaster  (see  cerate'^),  +  -ine^;  or  an  error 
forcenne.]   Made  of  wax.    Coies,  1717.    [Rare.]  ceratocricoid  (seP'a-tS-kri'koid),  a. 

ceratioid(se-r^t'i-oid),  a.andra.    l<  Ceratias  +     ceratocricoideus.]    '1.   a.   In  anat.. 


Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 


[NL.  (Haan,  1825), 
-ites.]     1.  A  genus 


-Old."]    I.  a. 

CeraUidce. 
II.  re.  One  of  the  CeraUidce. 

ceratite  (ser'a-tit),  re.    A  fossil  cephalopod  of 
the  genus  Ceratites. 

Ceratites  (ser-a-ti'tez),  n. 
<  Gr.  Kipag  (icepar-),  horn,  -f- 
of  fossil  tetrabranchiate 
cephalopods,  characteris- 
tic of  the  Triassic  forma- 
tion, and  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily CeratitidCB.  They  have  de- 
scending lohes  ending  in  a  few 
small  denticulatlons  pointing 
upward,  and  evident  septa.  C. 
nodosiLS  is  an  example. 
2.  A  genus  of  flies,  of  the 
tamily  Musddce.  MacLeay, 
1829. 

Ceratitidae  (ser-a-tit'i-de), 
re.  pi.    [Nl/.,  <  Ceratites,  1, 
-I-  -4dce.2    A  family  of  tetrabranchiate  eephalo 
pods,  typified  by  the  genus  Ceratites.    The  last 


■ex Ot uu^CXC  V. '^^^    «j-uy-aaxy, /c.       ^n  yji  .  (vcwi*i,  ^n-cjucti  -  i, 

horn,  -I-  K^?i!!,  a  tumor.]  Inpathol.,  hernia  of  the 
cornea,  or  protrusion  of  the  membrane  of  De- 
scemet,  with  more  or  less  of  the  inner  corneal 
layers,  through  an  opening  in  the  outer  corneal 
layers.    Also  keratocele. 

and  n.     [< 
connected 


Ceratites  nodosus. 


with  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  with  the  cricoid  ring. 

II.  re.  An  occasional  muscle  of  the  human 

larynx,  connected  with  the  posterior  crico-ary- 

tenoid  muscle,  passing  from  the  cricoid  ring 

to  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Also  kerat-ocricoid. 

ceratocricoideus  (ser"a-t6-kri-koi'df-us),  n. ; 
pi.  ceratocricoidei  (-i).  t^L.,  <  cerato'-  +  cricoi- 
deus.2  The  ceratooricoid  muscle.  Also  kera- 
tocricoideus. 

Ceratoda  (ser-a-to'da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  /ccpa- 
toStk:  see  oefatode.i  The  horny  or  fibrous 
sponges;  the  Ceratospongice  or  Mbrospongiw. 
See  Ceratoidea.    Also  written  Keratoda. 

ceratode  (ser'a-tod),  n.  [<  Gr.  icepaT637ig,  contr. 
of  KspaToeiSr/g,  hom-like,  <  Kepag  (ncpar-),  horn,  -I- 
clSoc,  form.]  The  homy  or  fibrous  skeletal  sub- 
stance of  sponges.    Also  ceratose,  keratode. 

We  have  heard  that  keratode  was  found  in  the  invagina- 
tions of  the  ectoderm  [of  certain  sponges]. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  p.  82. 


chamber  of  the  shell  is  short,  the  lobes  are  finely  denticn-  CeratodldSB  (ser-a-tod'i-de),  n.pl.     [NL     < 
,„♦..,   f,..  ,,.„«„„,„«„„,  K.i„„  .v,„„™  „„.,  „,K.„„„,      ceratodus  +  -idee.]    A  family  of  dipnoans,  or 

so-called  mudfish,  characterized  by  possessing 
but  one  lung,  and  so  considered  to  represent  a 
suborder,  Monopneumona,  of  the  order  Dipnoi. 
Also  called,  more  correctly,  Ceratodontidai. 
Inflammation  of  the  ceratodon  (se-rat'g-don),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kipag 
(icepaT-),  horn,  -r  bSovg  (bi^ovr-)  =  E.  tooth.]  If. 
An  old  name  of  the  narwhal:  so  called  from 
the  horn-like  tusk. —  2.  [cap.]  The  genus  of 
narwhals :  now  caviled  Monodon.  Brisson,  1756 ; 
Illiger,  1811. 

ceratodont  (se-rat'o-dont),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Ceratodontidce. 


lated,  the  denticulatlons  being  shallow  and  subequal, 
and  the  saddles  are  generally  simple  and  rounded.  The 
surface  of  the  shell  is  ribbed  and  tuberculated.  The  spe- 
cies lived  during  the  Permian  and  Triassic  epochs. 

ceratitis  (ser-a-ti'tis),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  KEpag 
{Kepar-),  hom,"-l-  -itis.     Cf.  L.  ceratitis,  <  Gr. 
KeparlTic,  homed  poppy.] 
cornea.    Also  keratitis. 

ceratitoid  (se-rat'i-toid),  a.  [<  Ceratites,  1,  + 
-oid.]  Resembling  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  CeratitidCB  or  of  Ceratites. 

ceratium  (se-ra'shium),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kepariov, 
dim.  of  Kepag  (Kepar-),  horn :  see  ceras.  ]  1 .  PI. 
ceratia  (-shia).    In  hot.,  a  capsule  similar  to  the 
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II,  re.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Ceratodus  or  family 
Ceratodontidai. 

ceratodontid  (ser'a-to-don'tid),  re.  A  fish  of 
the  family  Ceratodontidce. 

Ceratodontidse  (ser"a-to-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Ceratodus  {-odoni-)  +  -idee.]  A  family 
of  dipnoous  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus 
Ceratodus.    See  Ceratodidce. 

ceratodous  (se-rat'o-dus),  a.  [<  ceratode  -I- 
-ous.]  Consisting  of  ceratode;  ceratofibrous, 
as  the  skeleton  of  a  sponge. 

Ceratodus  (ser'a-to-dus),  re.  [NL.  (Agassiz, 
1838),  <  Gr.  K'ipag  {liepar-),  horn,  -I-  bdoiig  (bdovr-)  = 
^.  tooth.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cera- 
todontidce:  so  called  from  the  horn-like  ridges 
of  the  teeth.  Ceratodus  forsteri  is  the  barramunda 
of  Australia,  sometimes  called  the  native  salmon.  It  is 
from  3  to  6  feet  long,  and  its  body  is  covered  with  cycloid 
scales.  The  head  is  wide  and  bony,  the  dorsal  and  anal  flns 
are  confluent  with  the  caudal,  and  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
paddle-like,  but  pointed  at  the  ends.  The  dentition  is  es- 
pecially characteristic ;  in  each  jaw  is  a  lateral  molar  with 
transverse  ridges  diverging  outward,  and  in  -advance  of 
the  palatal  ones  are  incisor-like  teeth.  The  family  is  re- 
markable for  its  antiquity,  having  survived  from  the  Tri- 
assic and  Jurassic  periods  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
early  ages  it  was  widely  distributed,  but  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  only  one  or  two  fresh- water  species  in  Australia. 

ceratofibrous  (ser"a;-t6-fi'brus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Ki- 
pag (KEpar-),  horn,  -1-  fibrous.]  Consisting  of 
homy  fibers,  as  the  skeleton  of  most  sponges. 

ceratogenous  (ser-a-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  K^pag 
(Kepar-),  horn,  -(-  V'  *}'ev:  see  -genou^.]  Pro- 
ducing horn  or  a  homy  substance :  as,  cerato- 
genous cells.    Also  keratogenous. 

ceratoglobus  (ser"a-t6-gl6'bus),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Ktpag  (Kepar-),  horn,  -I-  L.  globus,  ball.]  Same  as 
buphthalmos. 

ceratoglossal  (ser"a-to^los'al),  a.  and  re.    [As 

ceratogloss-us  +  -at]     I,  a.   Pertaining  to  the 

greater  cornu  "of  the  hyoid  bone  and  to  the 

tongue :  specifically  said  of  the  eeratoglossus. 

II.  re.  The  eeratoglossus. 

eeratoglossus  (ser"a-t9-glos'us),  re.;  pi.  cera- 
toglossi  (-i).  [NL.,  i  Gfr.  Kepag  (Kepar-),  horn,  -f- 
y/luffffa,  the  tongue.]  In  anat.,iha,t  portion  of  the 
hyoglossus  which  arises  from  the  greater  cornu 
of  the  hyoid  bone  in  man.  It  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  muscle.     Albinus. 

ceratobyal  (ser"a-to-hi'al),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr. 
Ktpag  (Kepar-),  hom,  -f-  EV  hy(oid)  +  -al.]  I.  a. 
In  anat,  pertaining  to  or  noting  (a)  certain 
lateral  portions  of  the  hyoid  skeletal  arch ;  (6) 
the  smaller  and  anterior  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone  in  man. 

II,  re.  In  anat. :  (a)  In  mammals,  including 
man,  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  that  by 
which  the  bone  is  slung  to  the  skull,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  greater  cornu  or  thyrohyal 
with  the  body  of  the  bone  or  basihyal.  Mower. 
See  cut  under  skull,  (b)  In  birds,  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  connect  the  bone  with  the  skull, 
and  is  home  upon  the  glossohyal,  not  the  basi- 
hyal: it  is  always  small,  often  wanting,  (cf)  In 
ornith.,  formerly,  the  bone  of  the  compound 
hyoid,  now  known  as  the  epibrancMal ;  that 
bone  which  is  borne  upon  the  apohyal  (of  for- 
mer nomenclature,  now  the  ceratobranchial), 
and  forms  the  terminal  portion  of  the  greater 
cornu.  Macgillivray.  (d)  In  fishes,  the  chief 
element  of  the  branohiostegal  arch,  which  bears 
most  of  the  branohiostegal  rays. 

Ceratohyla  (ser"a-t6-hi'la),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kepag  (Kepar-),  horn,  +  Hyla.]  A  genus  of  ar- 
ciferous  salient  batraehians,  of  the  family  Bereij- 
phraotidai,  having  a  weU-ossified  skull  devel- 
oping hom-like  processes,  whence  the  name.  C. 
bubalus  is  an  example. 

ceratobyoid  (ser"a-t6-hi'oid),  a.  and  re.  [<  NL. 
ceratohyoideus,  <  (Jr.  K^pag  (Kepar-),  hom,  -I-  NL. 
hyoidetis:  see  hyoid.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  the  horns  of  the  hyoid  bone : 
as,  a  ceratohyoid  muscle. 
II.  re.  The  ceratohyoideus. 

ceratohyoideus  (ser"a-t6-hi-oi'de-us),  re.;  pi. 
ceratohyoidei  (-i).  [Nh.  ■  see  ceratohyoid.]  A 
muscle  connecting  the  hyoidean  and  branchial 
arches  of  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  as  rep- 
tiles of  the  genus  Menobranchus. 

ceratoid  (ser'a-toid),  a.   [=  P.  cSratoide,  <  Gr. 
Keparoei6T/g,  hom-like:  see  ceratode.]    1.  Horn- 
like ;  homy. —  2.  Fibrous  or  homy,  as  a  sponge ; 
specifically,  belonging  to  the  Ceratoidea. 
Also  keratoid. 

Ceratoidea  (ser-a-toi'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Keparoei&fjg,  hom-like :  sie'ceratode.]  The  homy 
sponges  or  Ceratoda;  in  Hyatt's  system,  the 
third  order  of  the  second  class,  Carneospongice, 
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of  the  Poriferata  or  sponges;  the  true  horny 
sponges,  whose  skeleton  consists  of  ceratode, 
forming  a  network  in  the  mesoderm.  They  are 
the  only  sponges  ot  practical  importance  and  commercial 
value.  They  are  usually  found  on  rocky  ground  or  coral- 
reefs  at  a  depth  of  not  more  than  75  fathoms.  Also  Kera- 
toidea. 

ceratomandibular  (ser'''a-t6-man-dib'u-iar),  a. 
[<  NL.  ceratomandibularis,  <  Gtr.  KipasXnepar-), 
horn,  +  LL.  mandibula,  a  mandible.]  Pertain- 
ing both  to  a  portion  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  to 
the  mandible :  as,  the  ceratomandibular  muscle 
of  reptiles. 

ceratome  (ser'a-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kipai  (nepar-), 
horn  (cornea),  +  TOfidg,  cutting,  <  Hjivelv,  ra/ie'iv, 
out.]  An  instrument  for  dividing  the  trans- 
parent cornea  in  the  operation  for  cataract  by 
extraction  of  the  lens.  Also  Tceratome. 
Ceratouia  (ser-a-to'ni-a),  n.     [Nli.,  <  Gr.  Kepa- 

Tuviaj  also  Kepa- 
Tea,  the  oarob- 
tree  (so  called 
from  the  horn- 
shaped  pods), 
<  Kspac  (Kepar-), 
a  horn.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants, 
natural      order 


Branch  of  Carob-tree  t^Ceratonia  Siliqua), 
with  flower  and  fruit. 


OSCB,  re- 
markable  from 
the  fact  that  the 
flowers  lack  the 
corolla.  The  only 
species  is   C.  Sili- 
qua,  a  native  of  the 
countries    skirting 
the  Mediterranean. 
The  pods,  often  call- 
ed locust-beans,  are 
supposed  by  some 
to   have   been  the 
food  of   John   the 
Baptist  in  the  wil- 
derness.   They  con- 
tain a  sweet  nutri- 
tious pulp,  are  extensively  used  for  feeding  animals,  and 
are  sometimes  seen  in  fmiterers'  shops. 
Ceratonota  (ser"a-to-n6'ta),  n.pl.    [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  ceratonotus :  see  ceratonotous.']    A  divi- 
sion of  non-palliate  or  nudibranehiate  opistho- 
branohiate    gastropods,   having   the   ctenidia 
atrophied  and  replaced  by  cerata  which  serve 
as  gills,  as  the  sea-slugs  of  the  family  bolides. 
ceratonotal  (ser"a-to-n6'tal),  a.     [As  eerato- 
not-ous  +  -al.}    Having  cerata  or  false  giUs  on 
the  back;  notobranchiate ;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ceratonota. 
ceratonotous   (ser"a-t6-n6'tus),  a.    [<  NL. 
ceratonotus,  <  G-r.  K^pag  (Kepar-),  a  horn,  +  varog, 
back.]    Same  as  ceratonotal. 
ceratonyzis  (ser"a-to-mk'sis),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kipag  (Kepar-),  horn,  -f-  vv^ig,  a  pujioturing.]    In 
surg.,  the  operation  of  removLng  a  cataract  by 
thrusting  a  needle  through  the  comer  of  the 
eye  and  breaking  up  the  opaque  mass.    .Also 


Ceratophrys  (ser-a-tof'ris),  «.  [NL.  (Boie),  < 
Gr.  Kipag  (Kepar-),  horn,  -I-  oipphg  =  B.  irow.J  A 
genus  of  arcif  erous  salient  batrachians,  of  the 
family  CysUgnathidce,  containing  toads  with  a 
horn-like  process  over  the  eye,  whence  the 
name.    The  Brazilian  0.  fryi  is  an  example. 

Ceratophtlialma  (ser'-'a-tof-thal'ma),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Latreille),  <  Gr.  'kipag  (Kepar-),  horn,  + 
ofdaX/idg,  eye.]  In  LatreiUe's  system  of  classifi- 
cation, a  section  of  his  phyllopodous  branehio- 
pods,  equivalent  to  the  modem  families  Bran- 
cMpodidce  and  Esthervidce,  of  the  order  Phyllo- 
poda.    Properly  Ceratophthalmata. 

Ceratophyllaceae  (ser"a-to-fi-la'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Ceratophyllwm  +  -doew.'\  A  natural  or- 
der of  plants, 

'  containing  a 
siagle  genus 
with  only  one 
species,  Cera- 
tophyllum  de- 
mersum  (horn- 
wort).  It  is  a 
slender      aquatic 

herb,  with  whorl-  ^^SBSWilVlfeSSli/ 

ed,  finely  dissect-  u A// ii'^l^^tK^t^-^^ 

ed,    rigid    leaves,  /uHpH^^^^^ffi^-^     ' 

and  small,  solitary,  ■ '  «''"»m«i>i*'k*3'>--~  iSak.iM!' 
monoecious  flow- 
ers, without  calyx 
or  corolla.  It  is 
common  in  pools 
or    slow    streams 

over  a  great  part        Hornwort  {Ceratofihytlum  demersttm), 

of  the  world. 

Ceratophyllum  (ser"a-to-firum),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dpag  (Kepar-),  a  horn,  +  ^7Jm>  =  L.  folium. 
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a  leaf.]  The  only  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ceratophyllacece. 

Ceratophytat(ser"a-to-fi'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.  (orig. 
Keratophyta — Cuvier,  1817),  <  Gr.  Kepag  (Kepar-), 
horn,  +  (pvrMi,  a  plant.]  In  Cuvier's  system  of 
classification,  a  tribe  of  corticate  Corallifera, 
having  an  interior  fibrous  axis  resembling  horn 
in  substance  and  texture.  It  includes  such 
genera  as  Antipathes  and  Gorgonia. 

ceratophytet  (ser'a-to-fit),  ».  A  member  of 
the  Ceratophyta.    Also  keratopkyte. 

ceratoplastic  (ser"a-to-plas'tik),  a.  [<  cerato- 
plasty  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  ceratoplasty.    Also  keratoplastic. 

Ceratoplasty  (ser'a^to-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kipag 
(Kepar-),  horn,  +  Tr/taorrff,  verbal  adj.  of  irTMaaeiv, 
form,  mold.]  In  surg.,  the  artificial  restora- 
tion of  the  cornea  by  replacing  it  by  one  taken 
from  an  animal.    Also  spelled  keratoplasty. 

Ceratoptera  (ser-a-top'te-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Mul- 
ler  and  Henle,  1837),  <  Gr.  'liepag  (Kepar-),  horn, 
-I-  irrepdv,  wing  or  fin.]  A  genus  of  rays  with 
cephalic  fins  developed  as  hom-Uke  appen- 
dages toward  the  front  of  the  head,  typical 
of  a  group  Ceratopterina. 

Ceratopterina  (ser-a-top-te-ri'na),  n.  pi.   [NL., 

<  Ceratoptera  4-  ■mil.']  Hi  Giliither's  system 
of  classification,  a  group  of  Myliobatidce,  char- 
acterized by  the  very  small  size  of  the  teeth 
and  the  development  of  cephalic  fins,  forming 
a  pair  of  separated  appendages  of  the  head  in 
front  of  the  snout :  synonymous  with  Cephalop- 
teridce. 

Ceratorhiua  (ser"a-to-ii'na),  n.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1828,  in  the  form  Ceratorhyncha),  <  Gr. 
K^pag  (Kepar-),  a  horn,  -t-  pig,  l>iv,  nose.]  1.  A  ge- 
nus of  auks,  of  the  family  Alcidce :  so  called  from 
the  large  deciduous  hom  which  surmounts  the 
base  of  the  bill.  The  type  and  only  species  is  the  rhi- 
noceros auk,  C.  irumocerata,  of  the  northern  Pacific  ocean. 
Also  Ceratorhyncha,  Cerorhynca,  Cerorhina,  Cerorhyncha, 
Cerorhinca. 

2.  [Spelled  Ceratorrhina.']  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.    Westwood,  1843. 

Ceratorhyncha  (ser"a-to-ring'ka),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kepag  (Kepar-),  horn,  -f-  piryxog.  Snout.]  Same 
as  Ceratorhina,  1.    Bonaparte,  1828. 

Ceratornis  (ser-a-tdr'nis),  n.  Same  as  Ceriornis. 

Ceratosa  (ser-a-to'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  ceratosus :  see  ceratose.]  1.  The  homy  or 
fibrous  sponges ;  the  Ceratoda.  Also  Keratosa. 
Bowerbank. —  2.  As  restricted  by  Lendenf  eld, 
a  suborder  of  sponges,  of  the  order  Cornacu- 
spongiw,  supported  by  a  skeleton  of  spongin 
(exceptionally  without  any  skeleton  at  all), 
the  fiber  without  spicules  proper,  but  with  or 
without  foreign  bodies.  In  this  sense  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  families  Spongidce,  Aplysinidie, 
SircinidcB,  Spongeliidce,  ApTysillidw,  and  Hali- 
sarddcB.    Also  Kerqtosa. 

ceratose  (ser'a-tos),  a.  and  n.    [<  NL.  ceratosus, 

<  Gr.  Kepag  (Icepar-),  hom,  +  -osus:  see  -ose."] 
I.  a.  Horny. 

"When  the  living  matter  is  removed  from  a  Ceratose 
sponge  a  network  of  elastic  horny  fibres,  the  skeleton  of 
the  animal,  remains  behind.         Bncyc.  Brit.,  XXII,  428. 

II.  n.  Same  as  ceratode. 
Also  keratose. 

ceratosilicious  (ser"a-t6-si-lish'ius),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Kepag  (Kepar-),  a  horn',  +  L.  siliceus,  silicious.] 
Containing  or  composed  of  mixed  homy  fibers 
and  silicious  spicules,  as  a  sponge.  Also  kera- 
tosilicious. 

ceratosilicoid  (ser'^a-to-siri-koid),  a.  [As  cer- 
atosilic-4ous  +  -aid'.']  Same  as  ceratosilicious. 
Also  keratosilicoid. 

Ceratosilicoidea  (ser'^a-to-sil-i-koi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cerato(idea)  +"SiUcoidea.']  An  order  or 
other  group  of  sponges,  intermediate  between 
the  Ceratoidea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Silicoi- 
dea  on  the  other;  the  siLieiceratous  sponges. 
They  have  skeletons  of  mixed  ceratose  fibers  and  silicious 
spicules.  Most  sponges  are  of  this  character.  Also  Zero- 
tosilicoidea. 

Ceratospongi8e(ser"a-to-spon'ji-e),  n.pl.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  Kipag  (Kepar-),  a  horn,  +  andyyog,  a  sponge.] 
In  Claus's  system  of  classification,  the  second 
order  of  the  class  Spongiw;  the  horny  sponges, 
for  the  most  part  branched  or  with  massive 
sponge-stocks,  with  a  framework  of  horny 
fibers  in  which  grains  of  silex  and  sand  are 
embedded.     Also  Keratospongiw. 

ceratospongian  (ser"a-to-spon'ji-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cerdiospongice. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Ceratospongim. 

ceratostoma  (ser-a-tos'to-ma),  n. ;  pi.  cerato- 
stomata  (ser"a-to-st6'ma-ta).  [NL.,<  Gr.  K^pag 
((cepar-),  a  hom,  +  ardftd,  a'mouth.]     1.  In  bot., 
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a  perithecium  with  an  elongated  neck,  occur- 
ring in  certain  fimgi. — 2.  [cop.]  A  genus  of 
pyrenomycetous  fungi. 

ceratotheca  (ser"a-to-the'ka),  Ji.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kepag  (Kepar-),  horn,  -I-  S^ki;,  case  :  see  theca.]  In 
entom.,  an  antenna-case,  or  that  part  of  the  in- 
tegument of  a  pupa  which  covers  and  shows 
the  outline  of  the  antenna.  Kirby  and  Spence 
called  it  ceratheca. 

ceratothecal  (ser"a-t9-the'kal),  a.  [<  cerato- 
theca +  -al.]  Of  or' pertaining  to  a  cerato- 
theca ;  casing  antennss. 

ceratotome  (se-rat'o-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kepag  (Ke- 
par-), hom,  +  rofidg,  cutting,  <  re/iveiv,  rajielv, 
cut.]  In  surg.,  a  kind  of  scalpel  used  in  opera- 
tions for  cataract  for  making  incisions  in  the 
cornea.    .Also  keratotome. 

ceratotomy  (ser-a-tot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kepag 
(Kepar-),  horn,  -I-  rojiij,  a  cutting :  see  anatomy, 
and  cf.  ceratome.]  In  surg.,  an  incision  in  the 
cornea.    Also  keratotomy. 

ceratum  (se-ra'tum),  n.  [L. :  see  cerate^,  ».] 
The  phamiacopoeial  name  for  simple  cerate, 
consisting  of  30  parts  of  white  wax  and  70  of 
lard ;  ceratum  adipis. 

ceraunic  (se-r^'nik),  a.  [<  Gr.  KepamSg,  a  thun- 
derbolt, thunder  and  lightning,  +  -jc.  ]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

ceraunics  (se-ra'niks),  «.  [PI.  of  ceraunic: 
see  ^cs.]  That  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
which  investigates  the  laws  and  describes  the 
phenomena  of  heat  and  electricity.    [Bare.] 

ceraunite  (se-rS,'nit),  n.  [=  F.  ceraunite,  <  Gr. 
Kepamilrrig  (so.  Aidog,  stone),  a  kind  of  precious 
stone,  lit.  a  thunder-stone,  <  Kepawdg,  a  thun- 
derbolt.]    Same  as  belemnite. 

ceraunoscope  (se-r§,'no-sk6p),  n.  [Cf.  Gr. 
KepavvodKOTTia,  the  observation  of  thunder  and 
lightning  in  divination,  <  Kepavvdg,  thunder  and 
lightning,  -I-  ammelv,  view.]  An  apparatus  or 
instrument  used  in  the  mysteries  of  the  an- 
cients to  imitate  thunder  and  lightning. 

Cerbera  (ser'be-ra),  n.  [NL.,  after  the  fabled 
dog  Cerberus,  in  allusion  to  their  poisonous 
qualities.]  An  apoeynaceous  genus  of  small 
trees,  consisting  of  four  maritime  species  of 
Madagascar,  tropical  Asia,  and  the  Pacific. 
Those  best  known  are  C.  Odollam  and  C.  Tanghin,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  a  violent  poison,  and  was  formerly  used 
in  Madagascar  in  ordeals. 

Cerberean  (ser-be're-an),  a.  [Also  Cerberian,  < 
L.  Cerbereus,  pertaining  to  Cerberus.]  Relat- 
ing to  or  resembling  Cerberus. 

A  cry  of  hell  hounds  never  ceasing  bark'd 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  655. 

cerberin,  cerberine  (ser'be-rin),  n.  [<  Cerbe- 
ra +  -in^,  -4ne^,'\  A  vegetable  principle  found 
in  Cerbera  Odallam. 

Cerberus  (ser'be-rus),  n.     [L.,  <  Gr.  KepjSepog.] 

1.  In  class,  myth.,  the 
watch-dog  of  the  infer- 
nal regions,  the  offspring 
of  the  giant  Typhaon 
and  the  serpent-woman 
Echidna.  He  is  usually  rep- 
resented with  three  heads, 
with  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and 
with  serpents  round  his  neck. 

2.  [NL.]  In  lierpet.,  a,  ge- 
nus of  East  Indian  ser- 
pents, related  to  the  py- 
thons, having  the  head 
entirely  covered  with 
small  scales. —  3.  A  con- 
stellation of  Hevelius, 
formed  out  of  four  small 
stars  of  the  constellation 
Hercules,  and  now  obso- 
lete. 

cerca  (ser'ka),  «.;  pi.  cerccB  (-se).  [NL.]  An 
incorrect  form  of  cereus. 

cereal  (ser'kal),  a.  [<  cercus  +  -al.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  tail;  caudal;  coccygeal. 
[Little  used.]  Specifically— 3.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  cerci  of  an  insect. 

cercarj  n.    See  sircar. 

cercaria(s6r-ka'ri-a),»i.;  pl.cercan<B(-e).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  KepKog,  the  tail  of  a  beast:  see  cercus.]  In 
eool.,  the  second  larval  stage  of  a  trematoid 
worm  or  fluke,  named  by  O.  P.  Miiller  in  1786  as 
a  genus  of  infusorians.  it  is  a  tadpole-like  body, 
which  becomes  encysted  and  gives  rise  to  the  sexual  forms. 
The  cycle  of  forms  is :  1,  distoma,  parent  form ;  2,  redia ; 
3,  cercaria ;  4,  encysted  cercaria ;  5,  distoma.  The  larvae 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  bodies  of  moUusks,  and  the  adults 
in  vertebrated  animals,  as  birds.    See  redia,  Distoma. 

The  Eedia  .  .  .  has  a  mouth  and  a  simple  cajcal  intes- 
tine, but  no  other  organ.  In  its  cavity  a  process  of  inter- 
nal gemmation  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  bodies  resem- 


Cerberus. — Antique  bronze. 
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Embryonic  and  Larval  Forms  (Rediae  and  Cercarice)  of  Treniato- 
rfrt,  all  highly  magnitied.  ji,  Monostomum  muiabtle,  the  ciliated 
embryo,  a,  inclosing  the  zoOid,  d,  which  is  represented  free  at  B, 
C,  redia,  or  King's  yellow  worm  of  Distama  pacijicum,  contaming 
germs  (a)  of  other  redlse.  D,  redia,  containing  cercariae,  a,  a,  E, 
cercaria.    F,  the  distoma  resulting  from  the  cercaria. 

bling  the  parent  in  shape,  but  destitute  of  reproductive 
organs,  and  furnished  with  long  tails,  by  which  they  are 
propelled.  These  creatures,  called  Cercariw,  escape  by 
bursting  through  the  Kedia,  and,  after  a  free-swimming 
existence,  penetrate  the  body  of  some  other  animal,  their 
tails  dropping  oft.  They  then  become  encysted,  and  .  . 
assume  the  adult  form.        Hua^ey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  179. 

Cercariadaet  (s6r-ka-ri'a-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cercaria  (see  cercaria)  +'  -adai.']  A  family  of 
worms,  named  from  tlie  supposed  genus  Cer- 
caria. 

cercariau  (s6r-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  cercaria 
+  -are.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  cerearians. 

II.  n.  A  trematoid  worm  or  fluke  in  its  sec- 
ond larval  stage.     See  cercaria. 

cercariform  (ser-kar'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  cer- 
caria +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Like  or  likened  to 
a  cercaria :  as,  the  cercariform  larva  of  a  trema- 
toid.    Huxley. 

cercelt,  n.  [<  F.  cercelle,  also  saroelle,  <  ML.  cir- 
cella,  a  teal,  found  also  in  various  other  forms, 
appar.  ult.  <  L.  querquedula,  a  teal :  see  quer- 
quedula.J    A  teal.     Coles,  1717. 

cercheti  v-  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
search. 

cerchneis  (serk-ne'is),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kspxvnk, 
contr.  Kepxvt^g,  also  transposed  Ksyxpvk,  etc.,  the 
kestrel.]  An  old  name  of  some  small  hawk  of 
Europe,  sometimes  generically  applied  to  the 
group  of  which  the  kestrel,  Falco  (or  'Mnnuncvr- 
lus)  alaudarius,  is  the  type. 

Cerchnus  (sferk'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gf.  Kepxvog, 
roughness,  hoarseness,  <  KspxvoQ,  rough, 
hoarse.]  In patliol.,  noisy  respiration;  hoarse- 
ness of  voice. 

cerci,  n.    Plural  of  cercjis. 

Cercidiphyllum  (s6r"si-di-firum),  n.  [NL.  (so 
called  because  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
Judas-tree),  <  Gr.  KepKig,  Judas-tree  (see  Cercis), 
+  ^fiA%m,  leaf.]  A  genus  of  trees,  referred  to  the 
JifagnoUacece.  Two  species  are  known,  both  natives  of 
Japan,  of  which  C.  Japonicwn  has  been  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation.   It  has  cordate  leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 

Cercis  (ser'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kepicls,  a  kind  of 
poplar  (according  to  others,  the  Judas-tree), 
so  called  from  its  rustling  motion;  <  KcpKig,  a 
shuttle.]  A  small  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  of 
the  natural  order  Leguminosce.  They  have  simple, 
broad,  generally  two-lobed  leaves,  and  rose-colored  flow- 
ers, appearing  before  the  leaves.  The  best-known  species 
in  the  old  world  is  C.  Siliquastrwin,  commonly  called  the 
Judas-tree,  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  upon  a  tree  of 
this  sort,  standing  near  Jerusalem,  that  Judas  Iscariot 
hanged  himself.  It  is  common  on  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor  and  in  all  the  East.  C.  Canadensis,  of  the  United 
States,  is  known  as  the  red-bud. 

cerclef , «.  and  v.  The  older  English  form  of  circle. 

ceroid  (sfer'kla),  a.  [P.,  circled,  pp.  of  cercler, 
circle.]  1.  In  her.,  crowned,  or  surrounded  by 
a  crown,  wreath,  or  the  like. —  2.  Ornamented 
with  circles,  as  a  jug  or  bottle :  most  commonly 
applied  to-vessels  decorated  with  circles  drawn 
around  them  by  a  brush  or  point  held  stationary 
while  the  vesselis  revolved  on  the  potters' wheel. 

Cercocarpus  (s6r-k6-kar'pus),  n.  [NL.  (so 
called  with  ref .  to  the  long  and  caudate  achenes), 
<  Gr.  K^pnoQ,  taU,  +  Kapnig,  fruit.]  A  rosaceous 
genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  western 
United  States  and  northern  Mexico.  There  are 
four  or  five  species,  with  thick  evergreen  leaves  and  hard, 
heavy,  dark-colored  wood.  C  ledifoUus  attains  the  greatest 
size,  and  is  known  as  mountain  mahogany. 

Cercocebidse  (s6r-ko-seb'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cercocebus  +  -(rffc]  A  family  of  monkeys, 
named  from  the  genus  Cercocelms. 
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Cercocebus  (ser-ko-se'bus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  idp- 
Kog,  a  tail,  +  K-vfioq,  an  ape  :  see  Cebus.']  A  ge- 
nus of  long-tailed  Asiatic  and  African  monkeys, 
of  the  family  Cynopithecidw,  with  large  cheek- 
pouches  and  ischial  callosities :  formerly  often 
included  in  the  genus  Cercopitliecus,  but  more 
nearly  related  to  the  macaques,  it  includes  the 
malbrouk  or  dog-tailed  monkey,  and  the  mangabeys  and 
green  monkeys.  Species  of  this  genus  are  frequent  in- 
mates of  menageries,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  supple- 
ness and  agility. 

Cercolabes  (ser-kol'a-bez),  n.  [NL.  (J.  P. 
Brandt,  1835),  <  Gi".  liepaog,  a  tail,  +  Xa^^avEtv 
(•/  *Xali),  seize.]  A  genus  of  hystricomorph 
rodents,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Cercolabincs. 
C.  prekensiiis  is  the  South  American  prehensile-tailed 
porcupine,  or  coendoo.  The  name  is  a  synonym  of  both 
Sphingurus  and  Synetheres. 

Cercolabidse  (ser-ko-lab'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cercolabes  +  -idee.']  The  American  or  arboricole 
poreuj)ines  considered  as  a  family  of  rodents, 
including'the  North  American  tree-porcupines 
of  the  genus  EretMzon,  as  well  as  the  prehensile- 
tailed  Cercolabinas.  See  cut  under  porcupine. 
Also  called  Synetherina  (Gervais,  1852). 

Cercolabinae  (ser"ko-la-bi'ne),  n.  j)l.  [NL.,  < 
Cercolabes  +  ■inw.']  A  South  American  subfami- 
ly of  rodents,  the  prehensile-tailed  porcupines, 
of  the  family  Mystricidw,  tjrpified  by  the  genus 
Cercolahes.    Also  called  Sphingurinm. 

cercolabine(ser-kol'a-bin),  a.andw.   I.  a.  Seiz- 
ing or  holding  with  the  tail ;  prehensUe-tailed ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cercolabincs. 
II.  ».  A  porcupine  of  the  subfamily  Cercola- 


Cercoleptes  (ser-ko-lep'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Ullger, 
1811),  <  Gr.  Kepnog,  tail,  +  ?.i/iTT?ic,  one  who  takes, 

<  'Aa/ifidveiv,  take.]    The  typical  and  only  genus 
of  the  family  Cercoleptidw,  containing  the  kinka- 

Jou,  C.  caudivolvulus.     See  cut  under  IdnJeajou. 

Cercoleptidse  (ser-ko-lep'ti-de),  n.j>l.  [NL.,  < 
Cercoleptes  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  carnivorous 
mammals,  of  the  arctoid  series  of  the  order 
Ferce,  related  to  the  Frocyonidce  or  racoons, 
and  to  the  Bassarididce.  They  have  well-developed 
auditory  buUse  with  a  short  bony  floor  in  the  auditory 
meatus ;  short,  blunt  paroccipital  processes  ;  a  very  stout 
mandible  with  high  coronoid  process  and  extensive  sym- 
physis ;  3  incisors,  1  canine,  3  premolars,  and  2  molars, 
above  and  below  on  each  side,  the  last  upper  premolar 
and  first  lower  molar  tuberculous ;  the  snout  short  and 
declivous;  the  tail  long  and  somewhat  prehensile;  and 
the  alisphenoid  canal  wanting.  The  only  genus  is  Cerco- 
leptes.    See  Hnkajou.    Also,  eiToneously,  Cercoleptididoe. 

Oercoleptinse  (ser"k9-lep-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [ISTL.,  < 
Cercoleptes  +  -ince.]  The  Cercolsptidce  regaTded 
as  a  subfamily  of  Frocyonidce.  Also  CercolepUna. 

cercomonad  (ser-kom'o-nad),  «.  A  member  of 
the  genus  Cercomonas ;  one  of  the  Cercomona- 
didce. 

cercomonadid  (sfer-ko-monVdid),  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Cercomonddidce. 

Cercomonadidas  (ser"k6-mo-nad'i-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Cercomonas  (-nad-)  +  -idw.]  A  family 
of  monomastigate  flagellate  Infusoria,  named 
by  Saville  Kent  from  the  genus  Cercomonas. 
These  animalcules  are  naked,  either  free-swimming  or  ad- 
herent, with  no  distinct  oral  aperture,  one  teiminal  vihra- 
tile  fla^ellum,  and  a  permanent  or  temporary  caudal  fila- 
ment. There  are  several  genera,  species  of  which  inhabit 
both  fresh  and  salt  infusions.  The  many  species  of  Bodo 
are  parasites  in  the  intestines  of  various  animals,  B.  hoTni- 
nis  being  found  in  the  dejections  of  persons  suffering  from 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever. 

Cercomonas  (ser-kom'o-nas),  n.  [NL.  (Dujar- 
din,  1841),  <  Gr.  KepKog,  tail,  +  jwvdg,  unit :  see 
monad.]  A  genus  of  flagellate  infusorians,  of 
the  i&imij  Monadidce,  having  a  long  caudal  fila- 
ment :  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  family  Cer- 
comonadid^.    C.  intestinalis  is  an  example. 

cercomyd  (sfer'ko-mid),  n.     [Prop,  cercomyid, 

<  Cer corny s  +  -id^.]    An  animal  of  the  genus 
Cercomys.    E.  Blyth. 

Cercomys  (ser'ko-miis),  n.  [NL.  (P.  Cuvier, 
1829),  <  Gr.  Kepaog,  tail,  -1-  /ivg  =  E.  mo^tse.']  A 
genus  of  South  American  rodents,  of  the  fam- 
ily Octodontidai  and  subfamily  Fchinomyince. 
C.  cunicularius  of  Brazil  is  curiously  similar  to  the  com- 
mon house-rat,  having  a  long  scaly  tail  and  no  spines  in 
the  pelage. 

Cercopidae  (s6r-kop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cer- 
copis  +  -idee.  ]  A  family  of  the  order  Hemip  tera, 
founded  by  Leach  in  1818  upon  the  Pabrician 

.  genus  Cercopis,  characterized  by  prominent 
front  of  head,  two  conspicuous  oeeUi,  six-sided 
or  trapezoidal  prothorax  truncate  in  front, 
membranous  apical  area  and  thick  or  leathery 
basal  area  of  wing-covers,  stout  legs,  and  one  or 
two  stout  teeth  on  hind  tibiae,  it  is  a  very  exten- 
sive and  wide-spread  family,  including  several  genera  and 
numerous  species  known  as  cuckoo-spits  and  frog-hoppers. 

Cercopis  (ser-ko'pis),  n.  [NL.  (Pabrieius, 
1776),  <  Gr.  KepKUTJj  (jispttuw-),  a  long-tailed  mon- 


Mona  Monkey  ( Cercofithecus  mona). 
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key,  one  of  a  fabled  race  of  men-monkeys,  < 
Kspnog,  tail,  -I-  atj),  appearance.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Cercopidm. 

Cercopithecidse  (s6r"k6-pi-the'si-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cercopithecus  +  -idcB.]  A  family  of 
old-world  catarrhine  quadrumanous  quadru- 
peds, taking  name  from  the  genus  Cercopithe- 
cus.   Now  usually  called  Cynopithecidce. 

cercopithecoid  (s6r"k9-pi-the'koid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Cercopithecus  +  -oid.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  family  Cercopithecidee ;  belonging  to  that 
group  of  catarrhine  Quadrumana  which  con- 
tains the  tailed  monkeys  of  the  old  world. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Cercopithecidee. 

Cercopithecus  (ser"ko-pi-the'kus),  n.  [NL. 
(Erxleben,  1777),  <  L.'  cercopithecus,  <  Gr.  Ktp- 
Koividtjicog,  a  long-tailed  ape,  <  nipKog,  a  tail,  + 
TcilhiKog,  an 

ape.]  A  ge- 
nus of  African 
monkeys,  with 
long  tails, 
well  -  develop- 
ed thumbs, 
cheek  -  pouch- 
es, and  ischial 
callosities.  The 
species  are  very 
agile,  and  are  of- 
ten prettily  varie- 
gated. Among 
them  is  the  mona 
monkey,  Cercopi- 
thecus mona.  See 
cut  under  Catar- 
rhino,. 

cercopoda(s6r- 

kop'6-da),     n. 
pi.   [Ni:;'.,<Gr. 
KtpKog.  tail,   -f- 
vovg  (Trod-)  =  E.  foot.]     The  jointed  anal  ap- 
pendages of  certain  insects  and  crustaceans, 
such  as  those  of  the  genus  Apus. 
Cercosaura  (ser-ko-s^'ra),  n.     Same  as  Cerco- 
saurtis. 

Cercosauridse  (ser-ko-s^'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cercosaurus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  cyclosaurian 
lizards,  taking  name  from  the  genus  Cercosau^ 
rus. 

Cercosaurus  (ser-ko-sft'rus),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray,  1838),  <  Gr.  Kspmg,  tail,  -I-  aavpog,  lizard.] 
A  genus  of  lizards,  of  the  family  EcpleopodidcB, 
or  made  the  type  of  a  family  Cercosauridm.  iiiere 
are  several  species,  all  South  American.  C  gaudichaudi 
inhabits  the  Andes  of  Ecuador.  C.  rhombifer  is  about  7 
inches  long,  of  a  brownish-gray  color.  Also  Cercosaura. 
Cercospora ^ser-kos'po-ra),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  itipiwg, 
tail,  -I-  anopa,  seed.]  A  large  genus  of  hyphomy- 

cetous  fungi, 
growing  most- 
ly on  living 
leaves,  pro- 
ducing dark- 
colored  erect 
hyphaj,  which 
emerge  in  clus- 
ters from  the 
stomatesofthe 
leaf,  and  bear 
at  their  tips 
elongated  sep- 
tate spores  (co- 
nidia).  Some 
of  the  species 
are  injurious 
to  cultivated 
plants. 

-  ^     „   ^  cercus     (s6r'- 

Ceraj/loco  .Rejftiic,  parasitic  on  mignonette-  Tma-i    »,  .  nl    /.»«• 

leaves.    (From  "American  Florist.")  li.uts;,yfc.,  pi.  ce/- 

I,  infested  leaf,  natural  size;  2,  fertile  hy-  d  (-Si).      [NL., 

phK,  which  bear  easily  deciduous  conidia  at  /  (:}.«    KtnKnr  +V10 

the  nodules ;  3,  conidia.  ^  ^r .  K£pKOgj  xne 

tail  of  a  beast 
{oypa  being  the  generic  word),  used  also  of 
birds,  etc.]  1.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  feelers 
which  project  from  the  hinder  parts  of  some 
insects;  one  of  the  more  or  less  antenniform 
appendages  of  some  insects,  the  anal  limbs  or 
anal  forceps  (also  called  anal  cerci),  usually 
jointed,  as  in  the  cockroach.  The  cerci  resemble 
the  antemise  of  the  same  insects.  In  Lepidoptera  and  fly. 
m^myptera  they  are  inarticulate  and  greatly  aborted.  See 
outs  under  Amara  and  Blattidce. 
2.  In  anat,  a  bristle  or  bristle-like  structure. 

—  3.  [ca;?.  (Latreille,  1796.)]  A  genus  of  clavi- 
com  beetles,  of  the  family  Nitidulidce.  it  is  easily 
recognized  hy  the  combination  of  the  following  charac- 
ters :  claws  without  distinct  tooth  at  base ;  elytra  margined 
and  with  distinct  epipleuris.  The  species  are  all  of  small 
size  and  occur  on  flowers. 

Cerdale  (ser'da-le), ».  [NfL.,  <  Gr.  KcpSaXij,  a  fox- 
skin,  fern,  contr.  of  K.ep6a\kog,  of  the  fox  wily 


Oerdale 

01171  Tii  fig.  <  K^/xJof,  gain.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  typ- 
ical of  the  family  Cerdalidoe. 

Cerdalidse  (s6r-dal'i-de),  n.  pi.  pSTL.,  <  Cer- 
dale  +  -i(te.]  In  some  systems  of  classifica- 
tion, a  family  of  aoanthopterygian  fishes,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Cerdale,  embracing  eel-like 
lycodoid  forms  with  small  slit-like  gill-aper- 
tures and  anisooereal  tail.  Cerdale  and  Micro- 
desmus  are  western  American  genera. 

Cerdonian  (s6r-d6'ni-an),  n.  A  member  of  a 
Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century,  deriving 
its  name  from  Cerdo,  a  Syrian  teacher,  who 
held  that  there  were  two  first  causes,  one  good 
and  one  evil,  and  that  one  was  not  subject 
or  inferior  to  the  other.  The  evil  principle  is  re- 
vealed by  tlie  law  and  the  prophets,  and  known  to  men  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  good  principle  being  the 
unlmown  Father  ot  Jesus  Christ.  The  system  of  Cerdo 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  Marcion,  his  pupil.  See  Mar- 
donite. 

Cerdonist  (ser'do-nist),  n.    Same  as  Cerdonian. 

cere  (ser),  n.  [<  F.  cire  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eera, 
wax,  <  L.  cera,  wax,  =  Gr.  KTjpdg,  wax,  =  W.  cwyr 
=  Corn,  coir  =  Ir.  and  Gael,  ceir,  wax.]  1 .  Wax. 
—  2.  In  ornith.:  (a)  Properly,  a  fle^y  cutane- 
ous or  membranous,  sometimes  feathered,  cov- 
ering of  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  of  a 
bird,  as  of  all  birds  of  prey  and  parrots:  so 
called  from  its  waxy  appearance,  it  differs  from 
the  rest  of  the  sheath  of  the  bill  in  texture,  and  usually 
shows  a  plain  line  of  demarkation.  When  such  a  structure 
is  present,  the  nostrils  are  always  pierced  in  its  substance, 
or  at  least  open  at  its  edge.  When  feathered,  as  in  sundry 
parrots,  it  appears  to  be  wanting,  but  its  presence  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  among  the  feathers 
which  grow  upon  it.  (6)  A  bare  space  about  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible,  or  a  fleshy  prom- 
inence in  that  situation,  or  a  distinct  part  of 
the  covering  of  the  upper  mandible,  though  of 
the  same  texture  as  the  rest. 

A  sort  of  false  cere  occurs  in  some  water-birds,  as  the 
jaegers  or  skua-gulls.  .  .  .  The  tumid  nasal  skin  of  pigeons 
is  sometimes  called  a  cere  ;  but  the  term  had  better  toe  re- 
stricted to  the  birds  first  above  named. 

Cowes,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  102. 

Also  cera  and  ceroma. 
cere  (ser),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cered,  ppr.  cering. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  cear,  sear;  =  P.  drer  (Sp. 
Pg.  en-cerar  =  It.  in-cerare),  <  L.  cerare,  cover 
with  wax,  <  cera,  wax :  see  cere,  and  cf .  cere- 
ment.l  To  wax,  or  cover  with  wax,  or  with  a 
cerecloth. 

Then  was  the  bodye  bowelled  [i.  e.,  disemboweled],  em- 
bawmed  and  cered.  HcUl,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  5. 

Let  the  silent  years 
Be  closed  and  cered  over  their  memory, 
As  yon  mute  marble  where  their  corpses  lie. 

Shelley,  Julian  and  Maddalo. 

cereal  (se're-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  c&reale  =  Sp. 
Pg.  cereal  =  It.  cereale,  cereal,  <  L.  Cerealis, 
pertaining  to  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  apiculture : 
see  Ceres^  I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  edi- 
ble grain ;  producing  farinaceous  seeds  suitable 
for  food. — Cereal  grasses,  grasses  which  produce  edi- 
ble grain. 

II.  n.  A  gramineous  plant  cultivated  for  the 
use  of  its  farinaceous  seeds  as  food;  any  one 
of  the  annual  grain-plants,  as  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rice,  millet,  or  maize. 

Cerealia  (se-re-a'li-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
Cerealis,  pertaining  to  Ceres:  see  cereal.^  1. 
In  Mom.  antiq.,  festivals  in  honor  of  the  god- 
dess Ceres. —  2.  A  systematic  name  of  those 
Graminece,  or  grasses,  which  produce  edible 
grains ;  the  cereals. 

Cerealian  (se-re-a'li-an),  a.  [<  L.  Cerealis  + 
-an.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ceres  or  to  the  Cere- 
alia :  as,  Cerealian  worship. 

cerealin,  cerealine  (se'rf-a-lin),  n.  [<  cereal  + 
-in^,  -ine^.]  A  nitrogenous  substance  obtained 
from  iDran,  closely  resembling  diastase  in  its 
power  of  transforming  starch  into  dextrin, 
sugar,  and  lactic  acid. 

cerealioust  (se-re-a'li-us),  a.   [<  L.  Cerealis  (see 
-t-  -OMS.]  '  Cereal. 


The  Greek  word  "  spermata,"  generally  expressing  seeds, 
may  signify  any  edulious  or  cerealious  grains. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Tracts,  p.  16. 

Oereanthidae,  Cereanthus,  etc.  See  Cerian- 
thidce,  etc. 

cerebelt  «•  C^  L.  cereiellum  .•  see  cereoelmm.} 
The  cerebellum.    Derham. 

cerebella,  n.    Plural  of  cerebellum. 

cerebellar  (ser-e-bel'ar),  a.  [<  cerebellum  + 
-ar  ]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  cerebellum. 
— CerebeUar  fossa,  gangUon,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

cerebellitis  (ser"e-be-Ii'tis),  n.     [NL.,  <  cere- 
bellum +  -itis.]    Inj)aW80^,inflammationof  the 
cerebellum. 
57 
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cerebellospinal  (ser-e-bel-6-spi'nal),  a.  [<  L. 
cerebellum,  a  small  ijrain,  -I-  spina,  spine,  + 
-aZ.]  Pertaining  to  both  the  cerebellum  and 
the  spinal  cord. 

cerebellous  (ser-f-bel'us),  a.  [<  cerebellum  + 
-ous.]  Belatiug  to  the  cerebellum,  especially 
to  its  vessels.     [Bare.] 

cerebellum  (ser-e-bel'um),  n.;  pi.  cerebella  (-a). 
[=  P.  cervelle  ='Pr.  cervela,  servela  (<  L.  cere- 
bella, pi.)  =  Sp.  cerebelo  =  Pg.  It.  cerebella,  <  L. 
(NL.)  cerebellum,  a,  sraa.WbT3,ia,  dim.  of  cerebrum, 
the  brain :  see  cerebrum.]  1 .  The  little  brain  or 
hind-brain  of  a  vertebrate  animal;  a  lobe  of 
the  brain  developed  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
cerebrospinal  axis,  between  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  iu  front  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
behind,  and  forming  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  The  pons  Varolii  is  the  corresponding 
ventral  portion  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  and  these  two 
parts  together  are  sometimes  called  the  epencephalon.  In 
man  the  cerebellum  is  a  well-developed  mass,  having  an 
average  weight  of  about  5J  ounces,  occupying  the  inferior 
occipital  fossa,  and  separated  from  the  posterior  portions 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  above  by  the  tentorium.  A 
median  portion  or  vermis  and  two  lateral  hemispheres  are 
distinguished,  and  these  are  divided  by  transverse  clefts 
into  thin,  closely  packed  laminfe.  The  cerebellum  has  three 
pairs  of  peduncles  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  rest 
of  the  brain :  the  superior  peduncles,  which  join  it  with 
the  cerebrum ;  the  middle  peduncles,  which  pass  down  on 
either  side  to  form  the  pons  Varolii ;  and  the  inferior  pe- 
duncles or  restiform  bodies,  which  connect  it  with  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  Thesurfaceof  the  laminae  is  of  gray  mat- 
ter, while  the  interior  is  white,  so  that  a  section  at  right 
angles  to  the  lamellae  presents  a  foliaceous  appearance, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  arbor-mtce.  There  are 
other  masses  of  gray  matter  within,  namely,  the  corpus 
dentatum,  nucleus  embolif  ormis,  nucleus  globosus,  and  nu- 
cleus f  astigii.  (See  corpus  and  nitcleuB,)  The  cerebellum 
seems  to  be  principally  concerned  with  the  coordination  of 
voluntary  movements.  See  cuts  under  brain  and  corpus. 
2.  In  Insecta,  the  subesophageal  ganglion,  situ- 
ated in  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  con- 
nected with  the  supra-esophageal  ganglion  or 
cerebrum  by  two  nerve-chords  surrounding  the 
gullet.  [Bare.]— Digastric  lobe  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, a  lobe  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  on  either  side, 
on  the  lower  siu-face,  lying  outside  of  the  tonsil.'  Also 
caMfed  lobus  Mventer  or  bivenPral  lobe,  and  lobtis  cuneifor- 
mis.— Ganglion  of  the  cerebellum.  Same  as  corpus 
dentatum,  (a)  (which  see,  under  corpus). —  Great  hori- 
zontal fissure  of  the  cerebellum,  a  continuous  fissure 
which  separates  the  cerebellum  into  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions. It  begins  in  front  at  the  middle  peduncles,  and  ex- 
tends around  the  outer  and  posterior  border  of  each  hemi- 
sphere.—Incisura  oerebelll  anterior,  the  anterior  me- 
dian notch  of  the  cerebellum,  into  which  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  are  received.—  Incisura  oerebelU  posterior, 
the  median  notch  on  the  posterior  outline  of  the  cere- 
bellum, formed  by  the  projection  of  the  cerebellar  hemi- 
spheres beyond  the  vermis. — Ven- 
tricle Of  the  cerebellum,  the  fourth 
ventricle  or  epicoele,  a  space  between 
the  medulla  and  pons  in  front  and  the 
cerebellum  behind. 

cerebral  (ser'e-bral),  a.  and  n. 
[=  P.  ceribral  =  Sp.  Pg.  cerebral 
=  It.  cerebrale,  <  NL.  cerebralis, 
<  L.  cerebrum,  the  brain :  see 
cerebrum.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  brain  of  a  vertebrate  ani- 
mal, whether  to  the  whole  brain 
or  to  the  brain  proper  or  cere- 
brum.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  an- 
terior or  preoral  ganglia  of  the 
nervous  system  in  invertebrate 
animals,  regarded  as  the  ana- 
logue or  homologue  of  the  ver- 
tebrate brain.  These  ganglia  are 
commonly  connected  with  the  rest  of 
the  nervous  system  by  an  esophageal 
ring,  or  commissural  fibers  encircling 
the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  See  esophageal 
ring,  under  esophageal.— CereyycaX  caxotid  artery. 
Same  as  internal  carotid.  See  carotid,  n.— Cerebral 
ganglia  in  any  invertebrate,  ganglia  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem situated  in  the  head,  or  a  part  of  the  body  considered 
as  the  head.— Cerebral  hemisphere,  one  of  the  two  lat- 
eral halves  forming  the  prosencephalon,  or  cerebrum  in  its 
most  restricted  sense.  In  man  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  highly  developed,  overlapping  the  cerebellum  behind 
and  the  olfactory  lobes  in  front,  and  the  surface  is  highly 
convoluted  with  gyri  and  sulci.  Each  hemisphere  is  pri- 
marily divided  into  frontal,  parietal,  temporosphenoidal, 
and  occipital  lobes.  The  two  hemispheres  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  the  corpus  callosum  or  great  white  com- 
missure, and  with  the  cerebellum  by  the  parts  below.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  white  matter  invested  with  gray  mat- 
ter, and  contain  ganglia  of  the  latter  in  the  interior.    See 


cerebration 


Anterior  End  of 
Nervous  System  of 
Sabella  Jlabellata, 
a  polycnsetous  an- 
nelid. 

a,  cerebral  gan- 
glia, united  by  b, 
esophageal  commis- 
sures continued  into 
the  ventral  ganglia, 
c,  by  a  series  of 
transverse  commis- 
sures. 


I.  Iiiner  or  Median  Surface  of  the  Right  Cerebral  Hemisphere. 


II.  Outer  Convex  Surface  of  the  Right  Cerebral  Hemisphere. 

Letters  indicate  convolutions,  or  gyri ;  numbers,  fissures,  or  sulci. 

A,  quadrate  lobule,  or  prsecuneus  ;  B,  cuneus ;  C,  paracentral  lobule, 
being  the  extension  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolutions 
on  to  the  median  surface  ;  F,  frontal  lobe,  separated  ixom  the  parietal 
lobe  by  the  central  fissure,  2,  2,  z  i  O,  occipital  lobe  ;  P.  parietal  lobej 
7"  S,  temporosphenoidal  lobe ;  Th.  Oft.,  thalamus  opticus  ;  JC  Z, 
corpus  callosum ;  X,  genu,  or  anterior  extremity,  and  Z,  splenium, 
or  posterior  extremity,  of  corpus  callosum. 

r.  Sylvian  fissure ;  r',  anterior  branch  of  Sylvian  fissure;  a,  central 
fissure,  or  fissure  of  Rolando ;  3,  intraparietaf  fissure ;  4,  first  temporo- 
sphenoidal fissure,  or  parallel  fissure ;  5,  parieto-occipital  fissure  :  6, 
callosomarginal  fissure  ;  7,  precentral  fissure ;  8,  superior  frontal  fis- 
sure ;  9,  inferior  frontal  fissure  ;  10,  anterior  occipital  fissure  ;  ir,  infe- 
rior temporosphenoidal  fissure ;  12,  calcarine  fissure ;  rs,  collateral 
fissure. 

rt,  inferior  frontal  convolution ;  b,  middle  frontal  convolution :  c, 
superior  frontal  convolution  ;  d,  anterior  central  or  ascending  frontal 
convolution ;  e,  posterior  central  or  ascending  parietal  convolution  : 
/,  supramarginal  convolution  ;  g,  angular  convolution  ;  A,  superior  or 
first  temporosphenoidal  convolution :  k,  middle  or  second  teniporo- 
sphenoicfal  convolution ;  t,  inferior  or  third  temporosphenoidal  con- 
volution; m,  first  annectent  or  bridging  convolution;  «,  second  an- 
nectent  or  bridging  convolution ;  o,  superior  occipital  convolution ;  p. 
middle  occipital  convolution  ;  q,  inferior  occipital  convolution;  n  third 
annectent  convolution :  J,  fourth  annectent  convolution ;  t,  marginal 
convolution ;  w,  gyrus  fomicatus,  or  callosal  convolution  ;  v,  lobulus 
fusiformis,  or  external  occipitotemporal  convolution ;  w,  lobulus  hn- 
gualis,  or  median  occipitotemporal  convolution  ;..tf,  uncinate  gyrus. 

irai».— Cerebral  index,  the  ratio  of  the  transverse  to 
the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  cranial  cavity  multi- 
plied by  100.— Cerebral  letters,  in  philol.,  a  name  often 
used  for  certain  consonants  which  occur  especially  m 
the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  and  are 
formed  by  bringing  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  backward  and  pla- 
cing its  under  surface  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth:  an  im- 
proper translation  of  the  San- 
skrit term  mUrdhanya,  liter- 
ally, 'head -sounds,'  cephalics 
(from  mUrdhan,  the  head,  skull). 
They  are  also  called  lingual  or 
cacuminal  letters.  —  Cerebral 
localization.  See  localization. 
— Cerebral  maculae,  blotches 
of  red  following  on  slight  irri- 
tation of  the  skin,  extending 
beyond  the  area  irritated,  and 
persisting  for  several  minutes. 
They  have  been  observed  in  a 
variety  of  nervous  affections. 
Also  called  by  the  Prench  name 
taches  c£r4brales.  —  Cerebral, 
vesicles,  anterior,  middle,  and 
posterior,  the  three  primitive 
hollow  dilatations  of  the  embry- 
onic brain;  the  brain-bladders. 
—  Primitive  cerebral  cleft. 
See  clefts. 

II.  n.  A  cerebral  sound 
or  letter.  See  I. 
cerebralism  (ser'e-bral- 
izm),  n.  [<  cerebral  + 
-ism.]  In  psycJiol.,  the  theory  or  doctrine  that 
all  mental  operations  arise  from  the  activity  of 
the  cerebrum  or  brain. 

Cerebralism  professes  to  be  a  science  of  the  brain  and  its 
functions,  both  vital  and  psychical,  .  .  .  the  more  exact 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  brain  on  which  the 
cerebralists  build.  N.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  §  41. 

cerebralist  (ser'e-bral-ist),  n.  [<  cerebral  + 
-ist.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  or  theory  of 
cerebralism. 

cerebralization  (ser"e-bral-i-za'shon), ».  [< 
cerebralize  +  -ation.]  In  philol. ,  enunciation  by 
bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  upward  against 
the  palate. 

cerebralize  (ser'e-bral-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
cerebralized,  ppr.  cerebralieing.  [<  cerebral  + 
-ize.]  To  pronounce  as  a  cerebral,  that  is,  by 
bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  upward  against 
the  palate ;  treat,  consider,  or,jnark  as  a  cere- 
bral. 

cerebrastbenia  (ser"e-bras-the-ni'a),  n.  [NL., 
<  L.  cerebrum,  the  brain,  +  NL.  asthenia,  q.  v.] 
Nervous  debility  of  the  brain. 

cerebrastbenic  (ser"e-bras-then'ik),  a.  [<  cere- 
brasthenia  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to,  resulting  from, 
or  affected  with  cerebrasthenia :  as,  cerebras- 
thenic  insanity. 

cerebrate  (ser'f-brat),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  cere- 
brated, ppr.  cerebrating.  [<  cerebrum  +  -ate^.] 
To  have  the  brain  in  action ;  exhibit  brain- 
action.    Also  cerebrize. 

The  mind  is  never  wholly  idle  and  never  fully  under 
control ;  in  response  to  external  or  internal  suggestions 
we  are  always  cerebrating.  N.  A.  Rev. 

cerebration  (ser-f-bra'shon),  n.  [<  cerebrate  : 
see  -ation.]  Exertion  or  action  of  the  brain, 
conscious  or  unconscious. 

This  principle  of  action  was  expounded  by  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter under  the  designation  of  "unconscious  cerebration  "  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  "  Human  Physiology,"  published 


Vertebrate  Embryo  {chick- 
en, third  day  of  incubation), 
showing  1,  2,  3,  first,  second, 
and  third  cerebral  vesicles  ; 
la,  vesicle  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle ;  e,  numerous  proto- 
vertebrce  :  £r,  heart ;  A,  eye ; 
.  ear;  k,  visceral  arches 
and  clefts ;  /,  tn,  anterior  and 
posterior  folds  of  amnion,  not 
yet  united  over  the  body. 
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early  in  1853— some  months  before  any  of  the  phenomena 
developed  themselves  to  the  explanation  of  which  we  now 
deem  it  applicable,  and  it  has  of  late  been  frequently  re- 
ferred to  under  that  name.  The  lectures  of  Sir  W.Hamilton 
not  having  then  been  published,  none  but  his  own  pupils 
were  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  "  unconscious  cerebration  " 
is  really  the  same  as  that  which  had  long  previously  been 
expounded  by  liim  as  "latent  thought."      Quarterly  Mee. 

Cerebratulus  (ser-f-brat'u-lus),  n.  [Nli.X  cere- 
br-iim  +  pp.  suffix'  -at-  (see  cerebrate)  +  dim. 
-u,lus.'\  A  notable  genus  of  nemertean  worms. 
C.  ingens  is  an  enormous  species,  sometimes  from  10  to  12 
feet  long  and  over  an  inch  thick,  of  flattened  form  and  pale 
color,  found  under  stones  on  sandy  bottoms.  C  rosea  is 
a  similar  but  smaller,  more  rounded,  and  reddish  species 
found  in  like  places. 

cerebric  (ser'f -brik),  a.  [<  cerebrum  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  "derived  from  the  brain;  cerebral. 

The  English  naturalists  defined  identity  as  a  cerebric 
habit.  The  American,  A'l.  410. 

Cerebric  acid,  a  substance  extracted  by  ether  from  the 
brain,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling 
alcohoL    It  is  probably  cerebrin  in  an  impure  state. 

cerebriform  (se-reb'ri-f 6rm),  a.  [<  L.  cerebrum, 
the  brain,  +  forma,  form.]     Brain-shaped. 

cerebriformly  (se-reb'ri-form-li),  adv.  In  such 
a  way  as  to  resemble  the  brain :  as,  a  cerebri- 
formly plicate  surface.     [Rare.] 

cerebrin,  cerebrine^  (ser'f-brin),  n.  [<  cere- 
brum +  -in^,  -ine^.']  A  name  common  to  several 
nitrogenous  non-phosphorized  substances  ob- 
tained chemically  from  the  brain  and  nerves. 
They  are  light,  very  hygroscopic  powders,  in- 
soluble in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol. 

cerebrine^  (ser'f-brin),  a.  [<  cerebrum,  +  -i»el.] 
Pertaining  to  tKe  brain ;  cerebral. 

cerebrine^,  n.     See  cerebrin. 

cerebritis  (ser-e-bn'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  cerebrum 
+  ■itis.']  Inpa'thol.,  inflammation  of  the  cere- 
brum; encephalitis. 

cerebrize  (ser'e-bnz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cere- 
brized,  ppr.  cerebrizing.     [<  cerebrum  +  -ize.'\ 
Same  as  cerebrate. 
The  normal  process  of  cerebrising.  SciCTice,  X.  269. 

cerebro-.  In  modem  scientific  compound  words, 
the  combining  form  of  Latin  cerebrum,  the  brain, 
or,  in  its  New  Latin  modified  sense,  a  part  of 
the  brain,  as  distinguished  from  cerebellum. 

cerebroganglion  (ser''''e-br6-gang'gli-on),  n. 
[NL.,  <  L.  cerebrum,  the  brain,  -f-  NL.  gan- 
glion.'] In  Xnvertebrata,  the  cerebral  or  preoral 
ganglion,  when  simple ;  when  composite,  one  of 
t^e  ganglia  of  which  the  cerebrum  consists. 

cerebroganglionic  (ser''''e-br6-gang-gli-on'ik), 
a.  [<  cerebroganglion  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  cerebroganglion. 

cerebroid  (ser'f-broid),  a.  [<  cerebrum  +  -aid.'] 
Resembling  the  cerebrum. 

cerebromeauUary  (ser"e-br6-me-dura-ri),  a. 
[<  cerebrum  +  medulla  +  -ary^ :  see  medullary.'] 
Pertaining  to  both  the  brain  and  the  spinal 

cord ;  cerebrospinal Cerebromedullaxy  tube,  in 

embryol.,  the  embryonal  tube  of  inverted  epiblast  from 
which  the  whole  cerebrospinal  axis  is  developed. 

cerebroparietal  (ser"e-br6-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  [< 
cerebrum  +  parietes  +  -al.]  In  anat.,  connect- 
ing the  cerebrum  or  cerebral  ganglia  with  the  pa- 
rietes :  as,  a  cerebroparietal  muscle  or  ligament. 

cerebropathy  (ser-e-brop'a-thi),  n.  [<  L.  cere- 
brum, the  brain,  +  Crr.  naBog,  suffering.]  Inpa- 
thol.,  a  hypochondriacal  condition,  approaching 
insanity,  which  sometimes  supervenes  in  per- 
sons whose  brains  have  been  overtaxed.  Dun- 
glison. 

cerebropedal  (ser"e-br6-ped'al),  a.  [<  cerebrum 
+  pedal.]  In  Mollusca,  of  or  pertaining  to  both 
the  cerebral  and  the  pedal  nervous  ganglia. 

cerebropbysiology  (ser"e-br6-fiz-i-or9-ji),  n. 
[<  cerebrum  +, physiology.']  The  physiology  of 
the  cerebrum. 

cerebropleurovisceral  (ser"e-bro-plb'''r6-vis'e- 
ral),  a.  [<  cerebrum  +  pleura  +  viscera  +  -al^ 
Representing  the  cerebral,  pleural,  and  visceral 
ganglia,  as  a  single  pair  of  ganglia  in  some 
mollusks.     [Rare.] 

The  typical  pedal  ganglia  .  .  .  are  joined  to  the  cerebro- 
pleurovisceral ganglia  by  connectives. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  693. 

cerebrorachidian  (ser"e-br6-ra-Md'i-an),  a. 
[<  cerebrum  +  rachis  (rachid-)  +  -ia«.]  Same 
as  cerebrospinal. 

cerebrose,  cerebrous(ser'f-br6s,-brus),  a.  [= 
Sp.  It.  cerebroso,  <  L.  cerebrosus,  brain-sick, 
hot-brained,  mad,  <  cerebrum,  the  brain:  see 
cerebrum.]  ,Inj)oiAoi.,  brain-sick;  mad;  head- 
strong; passionate.     [Rare.] 

cerebrosensorial  (ser"e-br6-sen-so'ri-al),  a. 
[<  cerebrum  +  sensorium  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to 
tiie  brain  and  to  sensation. 
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cerebrosity  (ser-e-bros'i-ti),  n.  [<  NL.  *cerebro- 
sita(t-)s,  <  L.  cerebrosus,  hotheaded:  see  cere- 
brose.] Hotheadedness;  brain-sickness.  [Rare.] 

cerebrospinal  (ser"e-br6-spi'nal),  a.  [<  L. 
cerebrum,  the  brain,'  -1-  spina,  spine,  +  -al.] 
In  anat.,  pertaining  to  both  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord ;  consisting  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord;  cerebromedullary :  as,  the  cerebrospinal 

system.    Also  cerebrorachidian Cerebrospinal 

ajds,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  taken  together.— Cere- 
brospinal canaL  See  canaJi.— Cerebrospinal  fluid,  a 
fluid  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  membranes 
investing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  —  Cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.— Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
a  malignant  zymotic,  non-contagious  febrile  disease,  char- 
acterized by  inflammation  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  menin- 
ges, the  appearance  in  many  cases  of  small  red  or  purplish 
spots  called  petechise,  and  profound  general  disturbance 
showing  itself  inmany  ways.    Also  called  spotted  fever. 

cerebrot  (ser'e-brot), ».  \_<  cerebrum.]  Same  as 
cephalot. 

cerebrous,  a.    See  cerebrose. 

cerebrovisceral  (ser'''e-bro-vis'e-ral),  a.  [< 
cerebrum  +  viscera  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  the 
cerebral  and  visceral  nervous  ganglia  of  mol- 
lusks: as,  a  cereSroDisceraZ  commissure. 

cerebrum  (ser'e-brum),  n.;  pi.  cerebra  (-bra). 
[L.  (NL. ),  the  brain,  proh.  akin  to  Grr.  mpa,  the 
head(seecfteej"l),to  Kpaviov,  cranium,  and  to  AS. 
luernes:  seeharns.  Ci.  cerebellum.]  1.  The  en- 
tire brain;  the  eueephalon. —  2.  That  portion 
of  the  brain  which  lies  in  front  of  the  cerebel- 
lum and  pons  Varolii.  This  is  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  term  in  human  anatomy,  the  cerebrum  in  this  use 
comprising  the  prosencephalon  or  cerebral  hemispheres 
and  the  olfactory  lobes,  the  thalamencephalon  or  optic 
thalami  and  other  parts  about  the  third  ventricle,  and  the 
mesencephalon,  consisting  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
above  and  the  crura  cerebri  below.  See  cuts  under  brain, 
corpus,  and  cerebral. 

The  cerebrum  is  generally  recognized  as  the  chief  organ 
of  mind;  and  mind,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  means 
more  especially  a  comparatively  intricate  co-ordination 
in  time  —  the  consciousness  of  a  creature  ' '  looking  before 
and  after,"  and  using  past  experiences  to  regulate  future 
conduct.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  22,  note. 

3.  The  two  cerebraL  hemispheres  taken  *to- 
gether,  with  the  olfactory  lobes;  the  prosen- 
cephalon. See  cerebral  hemisphere,  under  cere- 
bral.— 4.  In  insects,  the  supra-esophageal  gan- 
glion, formed  by  the  union  of  several  ganglia  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  often  called  the 
brain. — 5.  In  invertebrates  generally,  the  prin- 
cipal nervous  ganglion  or  ganglia  of  the  head. 
—  Cerebrum  Jovis  (literally,  Jupiter's  brain),  a  name 
given  by  old  chemists  to  burnt  tartar. — Cerebrum  par- 
vum,  the  little  brain;  the  cerebellum.- Cistern  of  the 
cerebrum.  See  cistern.- Testudo  cerebri  (literally,  the 
tortoise  of  the  brain),  a  name  of  the  fornix :  so  called  be- 
cause it  seems  to  support  or  bear  up  the  cerebrum,  as  a 
tortoise  was  fabled  to  support  the  world. 
cerecloth  (ser'kloth),  n.  [<  cere  +  cloth.]  A 
linen  or  other  cloth  saturated  or  coated  with 
wax  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  proof  against  mois- 
ture, used  as  an  under-cover  for  an  altar,  as  a 
wrapping  or  bandage  in  medical  treatment, 
etc.,  and  especially  (in  this  case  also  called 
cerement)  as  a  wrapper  for  a  corpse. 

It  [lead]  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  ii.  7. 
His  honourable  head 
Seal'd  up  in  salves  and  cerecloths,  like  a  packet. 
And  so  sent  over  to  an  hospital. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  i.  1. 
So  to  bed,  and  there  had  a  cere-cloth  laid  to  my  foot,  but 
in  great  pain  all  night  long.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  191. 

Antiseptic  cerecloth,  cloth  or  thin  calico  saturated  with 
solid  paraffin,  to  which  oil,  wax,  and  carbolic  acid  are 
added,  used  for  the  treatment  of  wounds.    Dunglison. 
cereclothedt,  a.     Wrapped  in  a  cerecloth.   Sir 

T.  Browne. 
cerectomy  (se-rek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  icipac,  horn 
(cornea),  +  inTojifj,  a  cutting  out,  <  eKri/^veiv, 
cut  out,  <  £/c,  out,  +  T^/ivecv,  cut.  Of.  anatomy.] 
In  surg.,  the  excision  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
cornea.    Also  herectomy. 

cered  (serd),  a.  [<  ME.  cered;  <  eere^  +  -ed^.] 
If.  Waxed. 

Cered  pokets,  sal  peter,  vitriole. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  266. 

2.  In  ornith;  having  a  cere ;  cerate. 
cerement  (ser'ment),  n.  [<  P.  cirement  (Cot- 
grave),  a  waxing,'  a  dressing  or  covering  with 
wax,  <  cirer,  wax :  see  cere,  v.,  and  -ment]  1 . 
Cloth  dipped  in  melted  wax  and  used  in  wrap- 
ping dead  bodies  whan  they  are  embalmed; 
hence,  any  grave-cloth;  in  the  plural,  grave- 
clothes  in  general. 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  !  but  tell. 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cerements !       Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
A  cerement  from  the  grave.  Mrs.  Brouming. 

2.  The  imder-cover  of  an  altar-slab. 
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ceremonial  («er-e-m6'ni-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
cir^onial  =  Sp.'  Pg.  ceremonial  =  It.  ceremo- 
niale,  <  LL.  coerimonialis,  <  L.  ccerimonia,  cere- 
mony: see  ceremony  and  -at.]  I.  a.  1.  Relating 
to  ceremonies  or  external  forms  or  rites  :  ritual ; 
pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  the  observance 
of  set  forms  or  formalities. 

The  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage, 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

It  is  certain  that  books,  in  any  language,  will  tend  to 
encourage  a  diction  too  remote  from  the  style  of  spoken 
idiom ;  whilst  the  greater  solemnity  and  the  more  cere- 
monial costume  of  regular  literature  nmst  often  demand 
such  a  non-idiomatic  diction,  upon  mere  principles  of 
good  taste.  I>e  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

Daily  intercourse  among  the  lowest  savages,  whose 
small  loose  groups,  scarcely  to  be  called  social,  are  with- 
out political  or  religious  regulation,  is  under  a  consider- 
able amount  of  ceremonial  regulation. 

B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  §  343. 

Specifically — 3.  Pertaining  to  the  forms  and 
rites  of  the  Jewish  religion:  as,  the  ceremonial 
law,  as  distinguished  from  the  moral  law. 

There  is  no  elaborate  imitation  of  classical  antiquity,  no 
scrupulous  purity,  none  of  the  eerenwnial  cleanness  whick 
characterizes  the  diction  of  our  academical  Pharisees. 

Macaulay. 

3t.  Observant  of  forms;  precise  in  manners; 
formal:  as,  "the  dull,  ceremonial  tv&ok,"  Dry- 
den.     [Ceremonious  is  now  used  in  this  sense.] 

Very  magniflcal  and  ceremonial  in  his  outward  com- 
portment. Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 
=  Syn.  1.  Ceremonious,  Formal,  etc.    See  ceremonious. 

II.  ».  1.  A  system  of  rites  or  ceremonies 
enjoined  by  law  or  established  by  custom,  as  in 
religious  worship,  social  intercourse,  etc. ;  rites, 
formalities,  or  requirements  of  etiquette,  to  be 
observed  on  any  special  occasion. 

I  have  known  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  dinner  almost  cold 
before  the  company  could  adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  be 
prevailed  upon  to  sit  down.     Addison,  Country  Manners. 

The  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to  the  trust  and  power 
of  adjusting  the  ceremonial  of  an  assembly. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  109. 

The  forever-fickle  creeds  and  ceremonials  of  the  paro- 
chial corners  which  we  who  dwell  in  them  sublimely  call 
The  World.        Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  172. 

Specifically — 2.  The  order  for  rites  and  forms 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  the  book  con- 
taining the  rules  prescribed  to  be  observed  on 
solemn  occasions. 

ceremonialism  (ser-f-mo'ni-al-izm),  n.  [<  cere- 
monial +  -ism.]  Adherence' to  or  fondness  for 
ceremony;  ritualism. 

In  India,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  an  elaborate  and  debas* 

ing  ceremonialism  taking  the  place  of  a  spiritual  religion. 

Faiths  0/  the  World,  p.  27. 

ceremoniality  (ser-e-mo-ni-al'i-ti),  n.     [<  cere- 
monial +  -ity.]     Ceremonial  cJiaracter. 
The  whole  ceremoniality  of  it  is  confessedly  gone. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  i.  287. 

ceremonially  (ser-e-mo'ni-al-i),  adv.  In  a  cere- 
monial manner ;  as  regards  prescribed  or  rec- 
ognized rites  and  ceremonies :  as,  a  person  cere- 
monially unclean ;  an  act  ceremonially  unlawful. 

ceremonialness  (ser-e-mo'ni-al-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ceremonial. 

ceremonious  (ser-f-mo'ni-us),  a.  [=  P.  c^6- 
monieux  =  Sp.  Pg.'lt.  ceremonioso,  <  LL.  asri- 
moniosus,  <  L.  ccerimonia,  ceremony:  see  cei'e- 
mony  and  -oms.]  If.  Consisting  of  or  relating 
to  outward  forms  and  rites ;  conformable  to 
prescribed  ceremony.  [In  this  sense  ceremo- 
nial is  now  used.] 

God  was  .  .  .  tender  of  the  shell  and  ceremonious  part 
of  his  worship.  South. 

2.  Pull  of  ceremony  or  formality ;  marked  by 
solemnity  of  maiLger  or  method. 

O,  the  sacrifice ! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  the  oflfenng !  Shak. ,  W.  T. ,  Iii.  1. 

They  [the  Puritans]  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremo- 
nious homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure 
worship  of  the  soul.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

3.  According  to  prescribed  or  customary  for- 
malities or  punctilios ;  characterized  by  more 
elaborate  forms  of  politeness  than  are  common- 
ly used  between  intimate  acquaintances;  for- 
mal in  manner  or  method:  as,  ceremonious 
phrases.    Addison. 

Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave, 
And  loving  farewell,  of  our  several  friends. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 
In  her  own  circle,  it  was  regarded  as  by  no  means  im- 
proper for  kinsfolk  to  visit  one  another  without  invita- 
tion, or  preliminary  and  ceremonious  warning. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  iv. 

Very  reverend  and  godly  he  [Winthrop]  truly  was,  and 

a  respect  not  merely  ceremonious,  but  personal,  a  respect 

that  savors  of  love,  shows  itself  in  the  letters  addressed 

to  him.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  246. 

4.  Observant  of  conventional  forms;  fond  of 
using  ceremony;  punctilious  as  to  outward  ob- 
servances and  ceremonies. 
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You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my  lord, 
Too  cereTnonious  and  traditional, 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1. 
=SyiL  Ceremonious,  Ceremonial,  Formal.  Ceremonious, 
full  of  ceremony,  fpndof  ceremony;  ceremonial,  consisting 
in  or  having  the  nature  of  ceremony,  or  bearing  upon  cere- 
monies :  as,  ceremonious  manners,  persons ;  ceremonial 
law,  rites,  uncleanness.  Formal  differs  from  ceremonious 
in  that  a  formal  person  tries  too  hard  to  conform  to  rule 
in  his  whole  bearing  as  frell  as  in  his  bearing  toward 
others,  while  a  ceremonious  person  magnifies  too  much 
the  conventional  rules  of  social  intercourse ;  thus  both 
are  opposed  to  natural,  formal  to  easy,  and  ceremonious 
to  hea/rty  or  friendly. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative ;  the  Italians 
stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved.  Addison. 

The  Itoman  ceremonial  worship  was  very  elaborate  and 
minute,  applying  to  every  part  of  daily  life. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  viii.  §  3. 

Especially  [ceremonies]  be  not  to  be  omitted  to  strangers 
and  formal  natures.         Bacon,  Ceremonies  and  Respects. 

ceremoniously  (ser-e-mo'ni-iis-li),  adv.  In  a 
ceremonious  manner;  formally;  with  due 
forms :  as,  to  treat  a  person  ceremoniotisly. 

After  this  great  work  of  reconciling  the  kingdom  was 
done  most  ceremomMusly  in  the  parliament. 

Strype,  Queen  Mary,  an.  1554. 

ceremoniousness  (ser-e-mo'ni-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ceremonious ;  the  practice  of 
much  ceremony;  formality:  as,  ceremonious- 
ness of  manners. 

ceremony  (ser'e-mo-ni),  ». ;  pi.  ceremonies 
(-niz).  [<  ME.  cerimome  =  D.  G.  ceremonie  = 
t)an.  Sw.  ceremoni,  <  OP.  ceremonie,  F.  c&r6mo- 
nie  =  Pr.  eeremoma,  cervmonia  =  Sp.  Pg.  cere- 
monia  =  It.  ceremonia,  cerimonia,  cirimonia,  <  L. 
ccerimonia  or  cwremonia,  later  often  cerimonia, 
saoredness,  reverence,  a  sacred  rite;  perhaps 
akin  to  Skt.  karman,  action,  work,  <  y  Tear,  do ; 
cf.  L.  creare,  create,  etc. :  see  create  and  Ceres.'] 

1.  A  religious  observance ;  a  solemn  rite. 

Bring  her  up  to  th'  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremmiies  there  partake. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  1.  216. 
There  I  heard  them  in  the  darkness,  at  the  mystical  cere- 

rnony. 
Loosely  robed  in  flying  raiment,  sang  the  terrible  prophet- 
esses. Tennyson,  Boadicea. 

2.  The  formalities  observed  on  some  solemn 
.or  important  public  or  state  occasion  in  order 
to  Tender  it  more  imposing  or  impressive :  as, 
the  ceremony  of  crowning  a  king,  or  of  laying  a 
foundation-stone;  the  ceremony  of  inaugurat- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  coarser  place, 
Where  pomp  and  ceremonies  enter'd  not, 
Where  greatness  was  shut  out,  and  highness  well  forgot. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

3.  A  usage  of  politeness,  or  such  usages  col- 
lectively; formality;  a  punctilious  adherence 
to  conventional  forms ;  punctilio. 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 

It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith. 

Shah.,  J.  C,  iv.  2. 

She  made  little  ceremony  in  discovering  her  contempt 

of  a  coxcomb.  Sviift,  Death  of  Stella. 

All  ceremonies  are  in  themselves  very  silly  things ;  but 

yet  a  man  of  the  world  should  know  them.      Chesterfield. 

I  met  the  janissary  Aga  going  out  from  him  [the  Bey], 

and  a  number  of  soldiers  at  the  door.    As  I  did  not  know 

him,  I  passed  him  without  ceremony,  which  is  not  usual 

for  any  person  to  do.         Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  37. 

4t.  A  ceremonial  symbol  or  decoration^ 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 

Disrobe  the  images. 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  1. 
5t.  A  sign  or  portent;  a  prodigy. 

For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late ; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  cerenwnies. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  1. 
Master  of  ceremonies,  to)  A  person  who  regulates  the 
forms  to  be  observed  by  the  company  or  attendants  on 
a  public  occasion ;  specifically,  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household  of  England  who  superintends  the  reception  of 
ambassadors.  (6)  An  officer  in  many  European  cathe- 
drals whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  all  the  ceremonies, 
vestments,  etc.,  peculiar  to  each  season  and  festival  are 
observed  in  the  choir.— Military  ceremonies,  stated 
military  exercises,  such  as  guard-mounting,  inspections, 
parades,  reviews,  funeral  escorts  and  honors,  color  escorts, 
eto.=Syn.  1.  Form,  Ceremony,  Bite,  Observance.  Form  is 
the  most  general  of  these  words ;  it  is  impossible  to  join 
in  worship  without  the  use  of  some  forms,  however  sim- 
ple ;  we  speak  of  legal  forms,  etc.  Ceremony  is  a  broader 
word  than  rite,  in  that  a  rite  is  always  solemn  and  either 
an  act  of  religion  or  suggestive  of  it,  as  marriage-rito, 
the  rites  of  initiation,  while  ceremony  goes  so  far  as  to 
cover  forms  of  politeness.  A  rite  is  generally  a  prescribed 
or  customary  form,  while  a  ceremony  may  be  improvised 
for  an  occasion  :  as,  the  ceremony  of  laying  a  corner-stone 
or  opening  a  new  bridge.  Observance  is  primarily  a  com- 
pliance with  a  requirement,  as  in  religion,  where  the  word 
was  applied  to  the  act  of  compliance  :  as,  the  observarwe 
of  the  sabbath. 
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Heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  spirit  and  truth ;  the  rest,  far  greater  part, 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 
Religion  satisfied.  MUlmi,  P.  L.,  xii.  634. 

Nay,  my  lords,  ceremmiy  was  but  devis'd  at  first 
To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown ; 
Put  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 
Shak.,T.  ofA.,  i.  2. 
Little  as  we  should  look  for  such  an  origin,  we  meet 
with  facts  suggesting  that  fasting  as  a  religious  rite  is  a 
sequence  of  funeral  Htes. 

B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  140. 
With  the  [Hebrews']  advance  from  the  pre-pastoral  state, 
there  was  probably  some  divergence  from  their  original 
observances  of  burial  and  sacrifice. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  138. 

ceremonyt,  v.  t.  [<  ceremony,  ».]  To  confirm 
or  join  by  a  ceremony.     [Eare.] 

Or  if  thy  vows  be  past,  and  Hymen's  bands 
Have  ceremonie  your  unequal  hands. 
Annul,  at  least  avoid,  thy  lawless  act. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  8. 

Cereopsinse  (se'''re-op-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cereopsis  +  -ince.']  A  subfamily  of  Anatidce, 
represented  by  the  genus  Cereopsis.  G.  M.  Gray, 
1840. 

Cereopsis  (se-re-op'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cereus, 
waxen,  <  cera,  wax  (>  E.  cere,  q.  v.),  -I-  Qr.  btjii^, 
appearance.]  1.  A  genus  of  Australian  geese, 
of  the  family  AnaUdm  and  subfamily  Anserinm, 
having  a  small  and  extensively  membranous 
bill,  and  notably  long  legs,  bare  above  the  suf- 
frage. They  are  so  named  from  the  remarkable  size  of 
their  cere.  There  is  but  one  species,  C.  novce-hollandice, 
sometimes  called  the  pigeon-goose.  It  has  been  made  the 
type  of  a  subfamily  Cereopsince. 

2.  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. — 3.  A  ge- 
nus of  ccelenterates. 

cereous  (se'rf-us),  a.  [<  L.  cereus,  of  wax,  < 
cera,  wax :  see  cere,  Cereus,  cerge.]  Waxen ;  like 
wax.     [Eare.] 

What  is  worth  his  observation  goes  into  his  cereous  ta- 
bles. Oayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  ii.  5. 

Ceres  (se'rez),  n.  [L.,  the  goddess  of  agricul- 
ture, esp.  of  the  cultivation  of  grain;  prob. 
from  the  root  of  creare,  create :  see  create.  Cf . 
ceremony.]  1.  In  class,  myth.,  the  name  given 
by  the  Eomans  to  the  Greek  goddess  Demeter, 
whose  worship  they  adopted  with  some  subor- 
dinate differences.  She  was  the  mother  of  Proser- 
pine and,  according  to  some  phases  of  the  myth,  of  Bac- 
chus. She  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  in  its  capacity  of 
bringing  forth  fruits,  especially  watching  over  the  growth 
of  grain  (whence  the  adjective  cereal).  The  Romans  cele- 
brated in  her  honor  the  festival  of  the  Cerealia.  Ceres 
was  always  rep- 
resented fully 
draped.  Her  at- 
tributes were 
ears  of  corn  and 
poppies,  and  on 
her  head  she 
sometimes  wore 
a  corn-measure. 
Her  sacrifices 
consisted  of  pigs 
and  cows. 

3.  An  aste- 
roid discov- 
ered by  Piaz- 
zi  at  Paler- 
mo, Sicily,  in 
1801.  It  is  the 
first  discovered 
of  the  telescopic 
planets  or  aste- 
roids which  re- 
volve between 
the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter. It  is  very 
much  smaller 
than  the  moon,  and  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  star  of 
between  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  magnitude. 

ceresin,ceresine(se 're-sin), TO.  [Irreg.<  L.  cera, 
wax,  +  -in^,  -ine^.']  'A  white  waxy  substance 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  paraffins  prepared 
from  the  mineral  ozocerite,  and  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  and  substitute  for  beeswax. 

Cereus  (se'rf-us),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  some  species  to  a  wax  torch), 
<  L.  cereus,  a  wax  candle,  orig.  an  adj.,  of  wax: 
see  cereous,  cerge,  cere.]  1.  A  large  genus  of 
cactaceous  plants,  of  the  tropical  and  warm 
regions  of  America,  including  200  species,  30 
of  which  are  found  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  oval  or  columnar  plants,  with  spiny  ribs  or  angles, 
large  tubular  funnelform  flowers,  and  small  black  exal- 
buminous  seeds.  They  vary  greatly  in  form  and  habit, 
the  columnar  species  being  either  erect  or  climbing,  and 
the  flowers  are  often  very  large,  as  in  the  night-blooming 
cereus  group,  C.  grandifiorus,  C.  Macdonaldice,  etc.,  which 
is  well  known  in  cultivation.  The  old-man  cactus,  C.  se- 
nilis, is  so  called  from  the  long  gray  hairs  covering  the 
top  of  the  stem.  The  most  remarkable  species  are  those 
with  tall  columnar  stems,  from  26  to  50  feet  high,  found 
chiefly  in  northwestern  Mexico  and  Arizona,  some  of 
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them  bearing  large  edible  fruit.  The  best-known  of  this 
group  is  the  giant  cactus,  C.  giganteus,  of  Arizona.  See 
cuts  under  Cactacece. 

2.  II.  c]  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Cereus. — 3. 
In  sool.,  a  genus  of  sea-anemones,  of  the  fam- 
ily Actiniidce. 

cere'Vis  (ser'f-vis),  a.  [<  L.  cerevisia,  beer.] 
The  small  cap  worn  by  members  of  students' 
societies  in  German  universities,  it  is  a  low  cloth 
cylinder,  too  small  to  flt  the  head;  the  society's  mono- 
gram is  usually  embroidered  on  the  crown. 

cere'Tisia,  »■     See  cervisia. 

cerfoilt,  »■     See  chervil. 

cerge,  serge^  (s6rj),  n.  [<  ME.  cerge,  serge, 
cierge,  <  OP.  cerge,  cierge,  sierge,  drge,  P.  cierge 
=  P*.  ceri  =  Sp.  Pg.  cirio  =  It.  cerio,  ceri,  now 
cero,  <  L.  cereus,  a  wax  candle,  taper,  prop, 
adj.,  of  wax,  <  cera,  wax :  see  cereous  and  cere.] 
In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  large  wax  candle 
burned  before  the  altar. 

Ceriai  (se'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  irreg.  <  Gr. 
icepa(,  horn.]  "  1.  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects, 
of  the  family  Syrphida,  having  elongate  anten- 
nse  with  a  terminal  style. — 2.  [I.  c]  An  old 
name  of  some  cestoid  worm. 

ceria^t  (se'ri-a),  n.  [L.  ceria  or  cerea,  also  celia : 
same  as  cerevisia,  beer.  Cf.  cerevis.]  A  drink 
made  of  corn ;  barley-water.     M.  Phillips,  1706. 

cerialf,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  cerrial. 

ceriama  (ser-i-a'ma),  n.     Same  as  seriema. 

Oeriantheae(ser-i-an'the-e),  K.pZ.  [NL.,<  Ceri- 
antlms  +  -ece.]  A  group"  of  Actiniaria,  with  nu- 
merous unpaired  septa  and  a  single  ventral 
esophageal  groove.  The  septa  are  longest  on  the  ven- 
tral side,  and  gradually  diminish  toward  the  dorsal  aspect ; 
the  two  septa  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  esophageal 
groove  (directive  septa)  are  remarkably  small,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished in  this  way  from  the  other  ventral  septa.  Also 
Cereanthece. 

Cerianthid8e(ser-i-an'thi-de),  ii.pl.  [NL.,<  Ceri- 
anthus  +  4dce.]  A  family  of  malacodermatous 
aetinozoans,  represented  by  the  genus  Cerian- 
tUus.  It  contains  hermaphrodite  forms  of  sea-anemones, 
the  skin  of  which  secretes  a  glutinous  mass  filled  with 
neraatocysts  or  a  kind  of  membrane.    Also  Cereanthidce. 

Cerianthus  (ser-i-an'thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kepag,  a  horn,  mod.  tentacle,  +  auBog,  a  flower. 
The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  circles  of  ten- 
tacles.] A  remarkable  genus  of  hexamerous 
Anthozoa,  having  two  circlets  of  numerous  ten- 
tacles, one  immediately  around  the  mouth,  the 
other  on  the  margin  of  the  disk,  and  one  pair  of 
the  diametral  folds  of  the  mouth  much  longer 
than  the  other  and  produced  as  far  as  the  pedal 
pore  usually  found  on  the  apex  of  the  elongated 
conical  foot.  The  larva  at  one  stage  is  tetramerous, 
with  four  mesenteries.  The  genus  is  typical  of  the  family 
Cerianthidce,  and  belongs  to  the  same  order  (Malaeoder- 
7nata)  as  the  sea-anemones.    Also  Cereanthus. 

eerie  (se'rik),  a.  [<  cer(ima)  +  -ic]  Containing 
cerium  as  a  quadrivalent  element:  as,  eerie 
oxid,  Ce02. 

ceriferous  (se-ri£'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  cera,  wax,  + 
ferre  =  E.  bear"^.]  In  iot.,  bearing  or  pro- 
ducing wax. 

cerin,  cerine  (se'rin),  n.  [<  L.  cera,  wtix,  -f-  -in^, 
-ine^.]  1.  The  name  given  to  that  portion  of 
beeswax  (from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole) 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  That  part  of  cerin  which 
is  not  saponified  by  potash  was  formerly  called  cerain. 
Probably  cerin  is  merely  impure  cerotic  acid. 
2.  A  waxy  substance  extracted  from  grated 
cork  by  digestion  in  alcohol. —  3.  An  ore  of  ce- 
rium, a  variety  of  the  mineral  allanite. 

Cerinthian  (se-rin'thi-an),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of 
early  heretics',  followers  of  Cerinthus,  a  Jew 
believed  to  have  been  bom  before  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  one  of  the  first  heresiarchs  in  the 
church.  The  Gospel  of  John  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  written  against  his  system,  which  was  a  mixture  of 
.Tudaism  and  Gnosticism. 

Ceriopora  (ser-i-op'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  ir- 
reg. <  Gr.  idpa(,  horn,  +  ndpoq,  a  passage.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cerioporidae. 

Cerioporidae  (ser'i-o-por'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ceriopora  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  cyclostoma- 
tous  polyzoans,  of  the  order  Gymnolcemata. 

Ceriornis  (ser-i-dr'nis),  n.  ,  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1837),  irreg.  <  Gr.  idpag,  horn,  +  6pwf,  a  bird.] 
A  genus  of  pheasants,  of  the  family  Phasiani- 
dce,  the  tragopans  or  satyrs,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  as  C.  satiyra  and  C.  melano- 
cephala  of  the  Himalayas,  C.  temmineki  and  C. 
caboti  of  China.    More  correctly  Ceratomis. 

ceripta,  n.    See  serif. 

Cenphasia  (ser-i-fa'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Ceri- 
(thium)  +  Gr.  (j>aaic,  aspect.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  Ceriphasiida.  More  correctly  Ceriphasis. 
Swainson^  1840. 

Ceriphasiidae  (ser'''i-f a-si'i-di),, ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ceriphasia  +  -ddce.]    A  family  of  fresh- water 
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gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Ceripliasia. 
The  species  are  closely  related  to  the  Mdaniidm,  but  the 
luargiu  ol  the  mantle  is  entire,  and  the  females  are  ovipa- 
rous. The  shell  varies  from  an  elongate  tiirreted  to  a  sub- 
globular  form.  The  operculum  is  subspiral.  About  500 
species  have  been  described,  all  of  which  are  inhabitants 
of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Ceriphasis  (se-rif' a-sis),  n.  Same  as  Ceri- 
pliasia. 

cerise  (se-rez'),  n.  and  a.     [F.,  <  L.  cerastts,  a 
cherry-tree  :  see  cherry^.']     I.  n.  Cherry  color. 
II.  a.  Cherry-colored. 

cerite^  (se'iit),  «.  [<  cer(imn)  +  -ite^.']  A  rare 
mineral,  a  hydrated  silicate  of  ceriimi,  of  a 
pale  rose-red  or  clove-hrown  color,  and  having 
a  dull  resinous  luster,  occurring  only  in  an 
abandoned  copper-mine  at  Riddarhyttan  in 
Sweden,  it  is  the  chief  source  of  cerium,  and  is  the 
mineral  from  which  that  metal  was  first  obtained.  It  con- 
tains also  lanthanum  and  didymium. 

cerite^  (se'rit),  n.  [<  Ceritium,  Cerithium,  q.  v.] 
A  gastropod  of  the  genus  Cerithium  or  family 
CeritliiidcE. 

Cerithiidae  (ser-i-thi'i-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Ceri- 
thiuvi  +  -idw.'i  A  family  of  holostomatous 
tsenioglossate  pectinibranchiate  gastropodous 
mollusks,  or  sea-snails,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cerithium,  to  which  different  limits  have  been 
assigned;  the  club-shells.  As  now  generally  under- 
stood, it  includes  mollusks  with  a  short  muzzle,  eyes  on 
short  pedicles  connate  with  the  slender  tentacles,  and 
with  shells  elongate,  turreted  and  having  a  short,  wide 
anterior  spout  to  the  aperture  or  a  sinuous  anterior  mar- 
gin. The  species  are  very  numerous  and  mostly  of  small 
size.  They  are  generally  distributed,  but  most  abundant 
in  tropical  seas.  Also  written  Cerithiadce,  See  cut  un- 
der Cerithium. 

cerithioid  (se-rith'i-oid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Cerithium 
+  -aid.']    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
genus  Cerithium. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Cerithiidw. 

ceritlliopsid  (se-rith-i-op'sid),  n.  A  gastropod 
of  the  family  Cerithiopsidw. 

CeritMopsidse  (se-rith-i-op'si-de),  ».  jjZ.   [NL., 

<  Cerithiopsis  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cerithiopsis.  They  have 
shells  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Cerithiidce,  but  the  ani- 
mal has  a  retractile  proboscis.  The  few  species  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  northern  seas. 

Cerithiopsis  (se-rith-i-op'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Ce- 
rithium 4-  Gr.  oi/)if,  aspect.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Cerithiopsidce. 

CerithiuiU  (se-rith'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  also  Ce- 
ritium ;  a  modification  of  Gr.  ncpircov,  a  little 
horn,  dim.  of  nipac,  a  horn.] 
The  typical  genus  of  club- 
shells  of  the  family  Cerithiidm. 
The  species  are  numerous. 
C.  obtusum-  is  an  example. 

Cerium  (se'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,, 
named  by  Berzelius  in  1803 
from  the  planet  Ceres.] 
Chemical  symbol,  Ce ;  atom- 
ic weight,  140 ;  specific  grav-i 
ity,  ^.5.  A  metal  discovered 
in  1803  by  Klaproth,  Hi- 
singer,  4,nd  Berzelius  inde- 
pendently. It  is  a  powder  of 
lamellar  texture,  malleable,  of  a 
<olor  between  that  of  iron  and  that 
•of  lead,  and  acquiresametallicluster 
iby  pressure.  It  becomes  bright  by 
polishing,  but  soon  tarnishes  in  the 
air.  It  does  not  occxu'  native,  but 
exists  in  combination  in  the  mineral  cerite,  in  which  it 
was  first  found,  as  also  in  allanite,  gadolinite,  and  some 
others. 

Cermatia  Cs6r-ma'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  idpim(T-), 
a  slice,  a  mite,  a  small  coin,  <  aeipeiv,  shear:  see 
shear.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cerma- 
tiidte,  having  large  faceted  eyes:  synonymous 
with  Scutigera.  C.  or  S.  eoleoptrata  of  Europe  is  an 
example.  C.  forceps  is  a  common  species  of  the  middle 
and  southern  United  States. 

Cermatiidse  (ser-ma-ti'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cermatia  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  chUopod  my- 
riapods  or  centipeds,  represented  by  the  genus 
Cermatia.  The  filiform  antennsB  are  at  least  as  long  as 
the  body ;  the  legs  are  long,  and  increase  in  length  from 
before  backward ;  and  the  free  terga  are  few.  They  have 
faceted  eyes  instead  of  ocelli.    Also  called  Scutigeridte. 

cernt  (s6rn),  v.  t.  [Abbreviation  of  concern.] 
To  concern. 

What  cerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold? 

Shak.,T.  of  theS.,  V.  1. 

cernet,  «•  [IIE.,  <  OP.  and  F.  cerne,  a  circle, 
ring,  compass,  <  L.  circinus,  a  pair  of  compasses, 

<  Gr.  dpKivoq,  a  circle,  <  KipnoQ,  a  circle  :  see  dr- 
eus,  circle.]    A  circle;  a  ring;  a  magic  circle. 

She  a-roos  softly,  and  made  a  ceme  with  hir  wymple  all 
a-boute  the  bussh  and  all  a-boute  Merlin. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  681. 

cemilOUS  (ser'nu-us),  a.  [<  L.  cernuus,  stoop- 
ing or  bending  forward.]    Drooping;  hanging; 


club-shell  i^Ceriihiutn 
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having  the  apex  curved  or  bent  down :  specifi- 
cally, in  hot,  noting  less  inclination  than  j)eH- 
duloits;  in  entom.,  said  of  the  head  when  it  is 
bent  down  so  as  to  foim  a  right  angle  with  the 
thorax,  as  in  the  crickets. 
cero  (se'ro),  n.  [<  Sp.  sierra,  saw,  sawfish.] 
A  scombroid  fish,  Seomheromorus  regalis,  with 
elongated  body  and  of  silvery  color  relieved  by 
a  broken  brownish  band  along  the  side,  above 
and  below  which  are  numerous  brownish  spots, 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  spinous  dorsal  fin 
being  black,  it  is  closely  related  to  the  well-known 
Spanish  mackerel,  but  reaches  a  much  larger  size,  some- 
times weighing  20  pounds. 

cerograph  (se'ro-graf),  n.  [See  cerography.] 
A  writing  or  engraving  on  wax;  a  painting  in 
wax-colors ;  an  encaustic  paidting. 

cerograpMc,  cerographical  (se-ro-graf'ik,  -i- 
kal),  a.  [<  cerography  +  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertain- 
ing to  cerography. 

cerographist  (se-rog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  cerography 
+  -ist.]  One  wto  is  versed  in  or  who  practises 
cerography. 

cerography  (se-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  KTipoypafia, 
encaustic  painting,  i  loipoypafelv,  paint  with 
wax,  <  KT/pdc,  wax,  +  yp&(peiv,  write.]  1.  The 
art  or  act  of  writing  or  engraving  on  wax. — 2. 
Wax-painting;  encaustic  painting. 

cerolein  (se-ro'lf-in),  n.  [<  L.  cera,  wax,  +  -ol 
+  -e-in.]  A  substance  obtained  from  beeswax 
by  treating  the  wax  with  boiling  alcohol,  it 
is  very  soft,  dissolves  readily  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether, ' 
and  is  acid  to  litmus.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  fatty 
bodies. 

cerolite  (se'ro-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  KT/pog,  wax,  +  Xidoc, 
stone.]  A  hydrous  magnesiiun  silicate,  occur- 
ring in  renif  orm  masses  with  conchoidal  frac- 
ture.   Also  kerolite. 

ceroma  (se-ro'ma),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Kripujia,  a  wax 
tablet,  a  wax  salve,  <  nripd^,  wax:  see  cere.]  1. 
In  class,  antiq.,  an  unguent  used  by  wrestlers. 
— 3.  In  ornith.,  same  as  cere. 

ceromancy  (se'ro-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  iirip6Q,  wax, 
+  pavTEia,  divination.]  Divination  from  the 
forms  assumed  by  drops  of  melted  wax  let  fall 
into  water. 

ceromel  (se'ro-mel),  n.  [<  L.  cera  (=  Gr.  nvp^i), 
wax,  +  mel  =  Gr.  peli,  honey.]  An  ointment 
composed  of  1  part  of  yellow  wax  and  from  2 
to  4  parts  of  made  honey :  used  in  India  and 
other  tropical  countries  as  an  application  for 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

ceroon,  n.    See  seroon. 

ceropheraryt  (sf-rof 'e-ra-ri),  n.  [A  mixed 
form,  =  F.  cerofSraire  =  Sp.  Pg.  ceroferario,  < 
ML.  ceroferariuSg  also  corruptly  ceroferagius,  an 
acolyte  who  carried  candles  (neut.  ceroferarium., 
ceroferale,  cerofarium,  a  stand  to  hold  candles), 
<  L.  cera,  wax,  cereus,  a  wax  candle.  +  ferre  =  E. 
6earl ;  or  <  Gr.  at/pdg,  wax,  pi.  ki^/doi,  wax  tapers, 
+  ipipciv  =  L.  ferre  =  E.  fteaj'l.  See  cere,  cere- 
ous.]  1.  Hceles.,  an  acolyte;  one  who  carries 
candles  in  religious  processions.  Fuller. — 2. 
A  stand  to  hold  candles. 

ceroplastic  (se-ro-plas'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
KiipoirAacTiKdc,  modeling  in  wax  (fern.  ^  K^poirTia- 
cTMfi,  the  art),  <  KtipdnyMOToQ,  molded  in  wax,  <  kti- 
p6c,  wax,  +  Ttlaaauv,  mold,  verbal  adj.  ir/laartif : 
see  plastic]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of 
modeling  in  wax;  modeled  in  wax. 

II.  n.  The  art  of  modeling  or  of  forming 
models  in  wax.  it  probably  originated  in  Egypt  and 
Persia,  where  wax  was  used  in  embalming.  The  Greeks 
derived  it  from  the  Egyptians  and  applied  it  to  portraiture 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Romans  deco- 
rated the  vestibulespf  their  houses  with  wax  busts  of  their 
ancestors. 

cerosin,  cerosine  (se'ro-sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  Krip6g, 
wax  (with  unusual  retention  of  nom.  case-end- 
ing -Of ;  of.  kerosene),  +  -in^,  -ine^.]  A  wax-like 
substance  forming  a  white  or  grayish-green 
coating  on  some  species  of  sugar-cane.  When 
purified,  it  yields  fine  light  pearly  scales. 

Cerostoma  (sf-ros'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  K^pag, 
a  horn,  +  ardpa,  moutll'.]  A  genus  of  moths, 
the  caterpillars  of  one  species  of  which,  C.  xylo- 
stella,  the  turnip  diamond-back  moth,  are  very 
destructive  to  turnip-crops  by  eating  the  leaves. 
These  caterpillars  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  green  in 
color,  and  tapering  to  both  ends.  The  genus  is  referred 
to  the  family  Tineidce. 

cerotate  (se'ro-tat),«.  [<  cerot{ie)  + -ate^.]  A 
salt  of  cerotie  acid. 

cerotet  (se'rot),  n.  [<  Gr.  taipar?!,  a  salve,  cerate, 
fem.  of  K7!pcrrdg,  covered  with  wax  (=  L.  cera- 
tiim,  a  cerate),  <  kvp^c,  wax :  see  cer^.]  Same 
as  cerate. 

cerotie  (sf-rot'ik),  a.  [<  cerote  +  -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  beeswax Cerotie  acid, 

C27H54O2,  a  fatty  acid  existing  in  the  free  state  in  beeswax' 
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and  combined  with  ceryl  as  an  ether  in  Chinese  wax.  It 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  delicate  needles. 
Ceroxylon  (se-rok'si-lon),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  rnipog, 
wax,  +  iv'Mivj -wood.]  A  genus  of  tree-palms, 
natives  of  South  America.  They  have  pinnate  leaves 
and  small  berries  with  one  hard  seed.  The  wax-palm  of 
South  America,  C.  andicola,  is  one  of  the  tallest  of  American 


Wax-palm  [Ceroxylon  andicola"). 

palms,  reachiug  a  height  of  over  150  feet,  and  often  grows 
on  the  mountains  at  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.    A  se- 
cretion consisting  of  two  parts  of  resin  and  one  part  of  wax 
is  produced  in  great  abundance  on  the  stem,  and  is  also 
exuded  from  the  leaves,  each  tree  yielding  on  an  average 
25  pounds.   It  is  used  with  tallow  in  candle-making.  The 
genns  has  also  been  named  Iriartea. 
cerrial  (ser'i-al),  a.    [<  ME.  eerial  (see  first  ex- 
tract), prop,  ^cerreal,  s  L.  cerreus,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  eerrus,  the  Turkey  oak :  see  cerris.] 
Pertaining  to  the  cerris  or  bitter  oak. 
A  corone  of  a  grene  ok  ceHal 
Upon  hir  heed  was  set  f ul  faire  and  meete. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1432. 
Chaplets  green  of  cerrial  oak. 

Bryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  230. 

cerris  (ser'is),  n.  [NL.,  improp.  form  of  L. 
cerrus,  a  kind  of  oak,  the  Turkey  oak.]  The 
European  bitter  oak,  Querous  Cerris. 

cert  (sert),  adv.     [<  ME.  cert,  <  OF.  cert,  <  L. 

certo,  certe,  adv.,  <  certus,  certain:  see  certain, 

and  cf .  certes.]  Certainly.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

So  hy  ben  delited  in  that  art 

That  wery  ne  ben  hy  neuere,  cert. 

King  Alisaurider,  L  5802. 
For  cert,  for  certain ;  certainly.    [Scotch.] 

certain  (ser'tan),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  eertayn,  certen,  <  ME.  certain,  -tayn,  certein, 
-teyn,  -ten,  etc.,  <  OF.  certain,  certein,  P.  certain 
=  Pr.  certan  =  OSp.  It.  certano,  <  ML.  *certanus, 
extended  form  of  L.  certus  (>  Sp.  cierto  =  Pg. 
certo  =  Pr.  cert  =  OP.  cert :  see  cert,  certes), 
fixed,  determined,  of  the  same  origin  as  cretus, 
pp.  of  cernere,  separate,  perceive,  decide,  =  Gr. 
Kpivciv,  separate,  decide,  akin  to  leel.  slcilja,  sep- 
arate: see  slcill.  Prom  the  same  L.  source 
come  also  ascertain,  concern,  decern,  decree,  dis- 
cern; from  the  Gr.,  critic,  diacriUc,  etc.]     I.  a. 

1.  Fixed;  determinate;  definite;  specified; 
prescribed;  settled  beforehand:  as  in  the 
phrase  "at  a  time  certain." 

Alle  the  bretheren  and  sisteren  paien  a  certein  somme 
of  seluer  to  leghte  of  Trinite. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  116. 

The  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate  every 
day.  Ex.  xvi.  4. 

In  France  a  person  is  compelled  to  make  a  certain  dis- 
tribution of  his  property  among  his  children.   Brougham. 

2.  Indefinite  in  the  sense  of  not  being  specifi- 
cally named;  known  but  not  described:  applied 
to  one  or  more  real  individual  objects  or  char- 
acters, as  distinguished  from  a  class  of  objects 
or  an  order  of  characters  ;  coming  under  par- 
ticular observation,  but  undefined,  as  to  Mnd, 
number,  quantity,  duration,  etc.;  some  particu- 
lar :  as,  a  lady  of  a  certain  age. 

Therby  in  the  rokkes  be  certayne  Caues  where  the  apos* 

telles  hyd  theyni  in  the  tyme  of  the  passyon  of  our  Lorde. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  34. 

We  retumyd  to  the  Mounte  Syon  to  reffressh  us  and 
ther  restyd  us  for  a  Certeyn  tyme. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  34. 

Then  came  a  certain  poor  widow.  Mark  xil  42. 

The  priests  and  monks  concluded  the  interview  with  cer- 
tain religious  services.    Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  145. 

About  everything  he  wrote  there  was  a  certain  natiual 
grace  and  decorum.  Macaulay. 
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[Tormerly  some  was  occasionally  used  before  certain  in 

this  sense  with  a  plural  noun. 

And  now,  forsooth,  talces  on  him  to  reform 
Some  cei'tain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.] 

3.  Some   (known  but  unspecified) :    followed 

Certain  also  o/ your  own  poets  have  said.    Acts  xvii.  28. 

The  count  of  Cifuentes  followed,  with  certain  of  the 

chivalry  of  Seville.  Irving^  Granada,  p.  85. 

4.  Bstablislied  as  true  or  sure ;  placed  beyond 
doubt ;  positively  ascertained  and  known ;  un- 
questionable ;  indisputable. 

'Tis  moat  certain  your  husband's  coming. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  Hi.  3. 
Virtue,  that  directs  our  ways 
Through  certain  dangers  to  uncertain  praise. 

DrycUn. 

It  is  certain  that,  when  Murat  and  Poncet  were  retiirned 

from  Abyssinia,  there  was  a  missionary  of  the  minor  f  liars 

who  arrived  in  Ethiopia,  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  and 

wrote  a  letter  in  his  name  to  the  pope. 

Brace,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  S21. 
This  is  the  earliest  certain  mention  of  the  place. 

B.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  45. 

5.  Capable  of  being  depended  on;  trustworthy. 

Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors. 

SAa*.,W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

What  they  say,  is  certaine :  but  an  oath  they  hate  no 

lesse  then  periury.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  146. 

6.  Unfailing ;  unerring ;  sure ;  positive :  as,  a 
certain  remedy  for  rbemnatism. 

Such  little  arts  are  the  certain  and  infallible  toliens  of 
a  superficial  mind.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  138. 

7.  Assured ;  free  from  doubt  regarding :  used 
absolutely,  or  with,  of,  and  formerly  sometimes 
with  on. 

And,  brethren,  I  myself  am  certain  of  you,  that  also  ye 

ben  full  of  love.  Wyelif,  Rom.  xv.  14. 

Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir ;  lest  your  justice 

Prove  violence.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

I  am  certain  on't.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  li.  2. 

A  prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
8.-  Sure :  with  an  infinitive  :  as,  he  is  certain  to 
be  there  to-morrow. 

Were  it  fire. 
And  that  fire  certain  to  consume  this  body, 
If  Caesar  sent,  I  would  go. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Valentinian,  iv.  2. 
=S3^.  4.  Undeniable,  unquestionable,  undoubted,  in- 
dubitable, indisputable,  incontrovertible,  inevitable. —  7. 
Sure,  Positive,  Certain,  Confident,  etc.  (see  confident) ;  un- 
hesitating, undoubting. 
Il.t  M.  1.  A  definite  but  unstated  quantity. 
Of  unces  a  certain  [a  certain  number  of  ounces]. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  223. 

2.  Certainty. 

Whereof  the  certaine  no  man  knoweth. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.  (ed.  Pauli),  I.  x. 

In  this  massacre,  about  70  thousand  Ilomans  and  thir 

associats  in  the  places  above-mention'd,  of  a  certaine, 

lost  their  lives.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

3.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  prayers  said  daily  at 
mass  for  specified  persons,  as  for  the  members 
of  a  guild  unable  to  keep  a  priest  of  its  own, 
but  who  paid  so  much  to  a  church  to  have  a 
daily  remembrance.    Also  certainty. 

A  certain  consisted  of  saying,  for  certain  persons,  every 
day,  at  or  after  Mass,  those  same  prayers  which  by  the 
use  of  Sarum  each  parish  priest  was  enjoined  to  put  up  to 
God,  on  Sundays,  for  all  souls  departed. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  127. 
For  certain,  certainly;  of  acertainty:  now  only  colloquial: 
as,  I  do  not  know/or  certain.    [A  phrase  still  current] 
For  certain. 
This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  2. 
In  certaint,  with  certainty ;  with  assurance.  Chaucer. 
To  know  in  sertayn  ho  fourged  and  wrought 
Eoial  lesigne[n],  the  noble  castell. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  1.  134. 
In  good  certaint,  certainly ;  beyond  all  doubt. 
In  goodcertain,  madam,  it  makes  you  look  mostheavenly. 
B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  ii.  1. 

certaint  (sfer'tan),  adv.     [<  ME.  certain,  -tayn, 
etc.,  adj.  as  adv.]    Certainly;  assuredly. 

And  elles  certeyn  were  tliei  to  blame. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  375. 
'Tis  certain  so ;  —  the  Prince  woos  for  himself. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

certainly  (s^r' tan- li),  adv.  [<  ME.  certainly, 
certeinliche,  etc. ;  <  certain  +  -ly^.l  With  cer- 
tainty; without  doubt  or  question;  in  truth  and 
fact;  without  fail;  inevitably;  assuredly;  un- 
doubtedly; unquestionably;  of  a  certaihty. 
He  said,  I  will  certainly  return  unto  thee.  Gen.  xviii.  10. 
For  certeynly  he  that  hathe  a  litille  there  of  upon  him, 
it  helethehim  of  the  fallynge  Evylle. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  69. 
The  discontented  Whigs  were,  not  perhaps  in  number, 
but  certainly  in  abiUty,  experience,  and  weight,  by  far 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Opposition. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 
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certainness  (s.6r'tan-nes),  ».    Same  as  certainty. 

certainty  (ser'tan-ti),  n. ;  pi.  certainties  (-tiz). 
[<  ME.  certeinte,  eerteynte,  <  OF.  certainete  (= 
Pr.  certanetdt  =  OSp.  certanedad),  <  certain, 
certain.]  1.  The  quality  or  fact  or  being  cer- 
tain, fixed,  determinate,  or  sure;  the  posses- 
sion, as  by  a  judgment  or  proposition,  of  cer- 
tain marks  which  place  it  in  the  class  of  true 
propositions ;  exemption  from  failure  or  lia- 
bility to  fail;  infallibility;  inevitability:  as, 
the  certainty  of  an  event,  or  of  the  success  of  a 
remedy. 

Nature  assureth  us  by  never-failing  experience,  and  rea- 
son by  infallible  demonstration,  that  our  times  upon  the 
earth  have  neither  certainty  nor  durability. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  54. 

The  certainty  of  punishment  is  the  truest  security 
against  crimes.  Ames. 

Certitude  is  a  mental  state :  certainty  is  a  quality  of 
propositions.       J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  331. 

2.  A  clearljr  established  fact,  truth,  or  state ; 
that  which  is  positively  ascertained,  demon- 
strated, or  intuitively  known,  or  which  cannot 
be  questioned. 

Know  for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord  your  God  will  no 
more  drive  out  any  of  these  nations.  Josh,  xxiii.  13. 

I  speak  from  certainties.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  2. 

But  I  haue  little  certaintie  to  say  of  him. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  81. 
Certainties  are  uninteresting  and  sating.  Landor. 

3.  That  which  is  sure  to  be  or  occur ;  an  assured 
event  or  result ;  an  unerring  forecast. 

An  event  had  happened  in  the  north  which  had  changed 
the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  [the  American  revolution], 
and  made  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  a  certainty. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

4.  Full  assurance  of  mind;  exemption  from 
doubt;  certitude. 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I  never  heard  till  now.      Milton,  Comus,  1.  263. 

I  therefore  share  Augustine's  repugnance  to  Probabil- 
ity as  the  sole  goal  of  human  truth-search, -and  believe 
with  him  that  the  human  reason  is  destined  to  attain  posi- 
tive indubitable  certainty. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  I.  358. 

Certainty  is  not  in  sensation,  though  sensation  is  so  con- 
stantly our  means  of  acquiring  it.  Certainty  Ijelongs  to 
thought  and  to  thought  only.  Self-conscious,  reflective 
thought  is  then  our  ultimate  and  absolute  criterion. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  46. 
5t.  Same  as  certain,  3. 

The  vicarye  of  the  forsayde  chirche  of  seynt  Clement 
schal  haue  iiij.  s.  and  iiij.  d.  for  his  certeyntee  of  messes. 
English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  278. 
Demonstrative  (or  derivative)  certainty,  that  which 
is  produced  by  demonstration :  opposed  to  intuitive  cer- 
tainty.—  Empirical  certainty,  certainty  founded  on  ex- 
perience.—Esthetic  certainty.  See  esfAeiic.— Imme- 
diate certainty,  the  certainty  of  what  is  undemonstra- 
ble. — Intuitive  certainty,  certainty  depending  upon 
intuition. — Moral  certainty,  a  probability  sufficiently 
strong  to  justify  action  upon  it :  as,  there  is  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow. — Principle  of 
certainty,  in  logic,  the  formula  "A  is  A,"  whatever  logi- 
cal term  A  may  be ;  the  principle  of  identity.— Rational 
certainty,  certainty  founded  on  reason.— Subjective 
certainty,  firm  confidence  in  a  belief. 
certes  (sSr'tez),  adv.  [<  ME.  certes,  certeg,  cer- 
tis,  certys,  <  OF.  certes,  F.  certes  (prop.  fem.  pi., 
as  in  phrase  A  certes,  par  certes)  =  Pr.  OSp.  cer- 
tas,  <  L.  certas,  fem.  ace.  pi.  of  certus,  certain: 
see  cert,  certain."]    Certainly ;  in  truth ;  verily. 

But  therof  certes  nedid  noght  haue  doute, 
All  redy  was  made  a  place  ful  solain. 

Ram.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  863. 

Owe!  certes!  what  I  am  worthely  wroghte  with  wyr- 

schip,  i-wys !  York  Plays,  p.  4. 

Certes,  Madame,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  62. 

CertMa  (ser'thi-a),  n.  [NI/.,  formerly  also  ccr- 
tliias,  certhius  (Gesner,  1555),  <  Gr.  Kipdmg,  a  lit- 
tle bird,  the  common  tree-creeper.]  1.  An  old 
Linnean  genus  of  birds,  of  inde&iite  charac- 
ter, containing  many  small  slender-billed  spe- 
cies later  referred  to  different  families  and  or- 
ders.—  2.  As  now  restricted,  the  typical  genus 
of  the  small  family  Certhiidce.  The  type  is  the 
common  tree-creeper  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  C.  familiaris.    See  creeper,  4  (a). 

Certhidea  (ser-thid'f-a),  n.  [Nil.  (J.  Gould, 
1837),  <  Certhia  +  -idea.']  A  genus  of  remark- 
able fringilline  birds,  peculiar  to  the  Galapagos 
islands,  and  related  to  Cactornis,  Camarkynchits, 
and  Geospiea.     The  type-species  is  C.  olivacea. 

Certlliidse  (ser-thi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Certhia 
+  -idw.]  A  family  of  tenmrostral  oscine  pas- 
serine birds,  typified  by  the  genus  Certhia;  the 
creepers,  properly  so  called,  it  is  a  small  group 
of  about  a  dozen  species  and  four  or  five  genera,  falling 
into  two  sections,  commonly  called  subfamilies,  one  of 
which,  TichodrominoB,  contains  the  wall-creepers  and  some 
others,  and  the  other,  Certhiince,  the  typical  tree-creepers 
of  the  genus  Certhia  and  its  immediate  allies.  Also  written 
Certhiadce. 
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Certlliinse  (ser-thi-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Certhia, 
2,  +  -inai.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  the  family 
Certhiidce. 

Certhilauda  (s6r-thi-la'da),  n.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1827),  prop.  *Certhl'alauda,  <  Certhia  + 
Alauda,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  larks,  chiefly  Afri- 
can, of  the  taToiljAlaudidee,  the  type  of  which 
is  C.  capensis  of  .South  Africa.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  species. 

CertMola  (s6r-thi'o-la),  n.  [NL.  (Sundevall, 
1835),  dim.  of  Certhia,  q.  t.]  A  genus  of  honey- 
creepers,  of  the  family  Coerebidce,  containing 
about  15  species  or  varieties,  chiefly  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  bill  is  but  little  shorter  than  the  head,  stout 
at  the  base,  but  curved  and  rapidly  tapering  to  the  acute 
tip;  the  rictus  is  without  bristles ;  the  wings  are  long;  and 
the  tail  is  short  and  rounded.  C.  fiaveola  is  a  leading  spe- 
cies. C.  bahamensis,  the  Bahaman  honey-creepei-,  occurs 
in  Florida. 

Certbiomorphse  (s^r^thi-o-mdr'f e),  n.pl.  [NL. , 
<  Certhia  +  Gr.  fuip^fi,  form.]  In  Sundevall's 
system  of  classification,  the  fourth  cohort  of 
laminiplantar  osoine  passerine  birds,  contain- 
ing the  tree-creepers,  nuthatches,  and  some 
others :  synonymous  with  Scansores  of  the  same 
author. 

certie,  certy  (sfer'ti),  n.  [Due  to  ME.  eertis,  cer- 
tes, certainly :  see  certes  and  cert.]  A  word  used 
only  in  the  phrases  iy  my  certie,  my  certie,  a 
kind  of  oath,  equivalent  to  iy  my  faith,  ly  my 
conscience,  or  in  good  troth.     [Scotch.] 

My  certie !  few  ever  wrought  for  Siccan  a  day's  wage. 

Scott. 

certificate  (ser-tif 'i-kat),  n.  [=  F.  certificat  = 
Sp.  Pg.  certificado  =  It.  certificate,  <  ML.  certifi- 
catus,  pp.  of  certificare,  certify :  see  certify.]  1. 
In  a  general  sense,  a  written  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  something ;  a  paper  written  in  order  to 
serve  as  evidence  of  a  matter  of  fact. 

I  can  bring  certificates  that  I  behave  myself  soberly  be- 
fore company.  Addison. 

I  wrote  a  simple  certificate,  explaining  who  he  was  and 
whence  he  came.    B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  28. 

2.  In  a  more  particular  sense,  a  statement 
written  and  signed  (usually  by  some  public  of- 
ficer), but  not  necessarily  nor  usually  sworn  to, 
which  is  by  law  made  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  facts  stated,  for  all  or  for  certain  purposes. 
Such  are,  for  example,  a  certificate  of  discharge,  issued  by 
a  bankruptcy  court  to  show  that  a  bankrupt  has  been  duly 
released  from  his  debts ;  a  certificate  of  naturalization,  is- 
sued by  the  proper  court  to  show  that  the  holder  has  been 
duly  made  a  citizen ;  a  certificate  of  registry,  issued  by  a 
custom-house  collector  to  show  that  a  vessel  has  complied 
with  the  navigation  laws.  A  certificate  is  the  usual  mode 
of  evidencing  those  acts  of  ministerial  and  executive  offi- 
cers which  are  done  for  the  benefit  of  particular  persons 
who  may  desire  to  possess  evidence  of  them  independently 
of  oificial  record. — Allotment  certificate.  See  allot- 
mjent. — Certificate  lands,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  period 

'  succeeding  the  revolution,  lands  set  apart  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  State  which  might  be  bought  with  the  cer- 
tificates which  the  soldiers  of  that  State  in  the  revolution- 
ary army  had  received  in  lieu  of  pay. —  Certificate  of 
deposit,  a  written  acknowledgment  of  a  bank  that  it  has 
received  from  the  person  named  a  sum  of  money  as  a  de- 
posit-Certificate of  origin,  a  British  custom-house 
document  required  from  importers  of  cocoa,  coffee,  spir- 
its, and  sugar  imported  from  any  British  colony,  to  certi- 
fy the  place  of  production  of  the  commodity  in  question. — 
Clearing-house  certificate.  See  clearing-house.—  Con- 
tinuous-service certificate.  See  continuous.— Goli 
and  silver  certificates,  certificates  issued  by  the  United 
States  government,  circulating  as  money,  on  the  security 
of  gold  deposited  with  the  government  for  the  purpose,  or  of 
silver  coin  belonging  to  itself.  The  smallest  denomination 
of  the  former  is  twenty  dollars,  and  of  the  latter  one  dollar. 

certificate  (ser-tif 'i-kat),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
certificated,  ppr.  certificating.     [<  certificate,  ».] 

1.  To  give  a  certificate  to,  as  to  one  who  has 
passed  an  examination ;  furnish  with  a  certifi- 
cate :  as,  to  certificate  the  captain  of  a  vessel. 
[In  this  sense  used  chiefly  in  the  past  partici- 
ple.] 

By  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  further  enacted,  that 
neither  the  servants  nor  apprentices  of  such  ceHificated 
man  should  gain  any  settlement  in  the  parish  where  he 
resided  under  such  certificate. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  x. 

The  teacher,  a  gentleman,  was  certificated  for  one  of  the 
lower  grades.  Jour,  of  Education,  XIV.  346. 

2.  To  attest,  certify,  or  vouch  for  by  certifi- 
cate :  as,  to  certificate  a  fact. 

certification  (ser'-'ti-fi-ka'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  cer- 
tification =  Sp.  certificacion  =  Pg.  certificagao 
=  It.  certificasione,  <  ML.  certificatio(n-),  <  cer- 
tificare, pp.  certificatus,  certify:  see  certify.] 
1.  The  act  of  certifying  or  informing;  notifi- 
cation of  a  fact. 

Of  the  whiche  ridinge  that  other  knight  had  certifica- 
cion. Gesta  Romanorum  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  174. 

He  was  served  with  a  new  order  to  appear,  .  .  .  with 
this  certification,  that  if  he  appeared  not  they  would  pro- 
ceed. Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  :L 
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2.  A  making  sure  or  certain ;  certain  informa- 
tion; means  of  knowing. 

There  can  be  no  certijication  how  they  stand. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  219. 

3.  An  explicit  or  formal  notice ;  specifically,  in 
iaw.  a  certificate  attesting  the  truth  of  some 
statement  or  event;  the  return  to  a  writ. — 4. 
The  writing  on  the  face  of  a  check  by  which  it 
is  certified.     See  certify. 

certifier  (ser'ti-fi-6r),  n.  One  who  certifies  or 
assures. 

certify  (ser'ti-Q),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  certified, 
ppr.  certifying.  [<  ME.  certifien,  <  OP.  certifier, 
certefier,  F.  certifier  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  certificar  = 
It.  certificare,  <  ML.  certificare,  certify,  <  L.  cer- 
tus,  certain,  +  -ficare,(.  facere,  make :  see  certain 
and-/!/.]  I,  tram.  1.  To  assure  or  make  cer- 
tain (of);  give  certain  information  to;  tell  posi- 
tively: applied  to  persons,  and  followed  by  of 
before  the  thing  told  about,  or  by  that  before 
a  verb  and  its  nominative :  as,  I  certified  you 
of  the  fact. 

And  retorne  to  telle  how  Merlin  departed  from  the 
kynge  Arthur,  and  how  he  certified  the  kynge  Ban  and 
his  wif  0/  dyuers  dremes  that  thei  hadden  inette. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  416. 
In  a  iournay,  to  certefy  you  all, 
An  hundered  knightes  of  this  said  centre 
Distroed  and  slain,  put  to  deth  mortall. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4068. 

We  sent  and  certijied  the  king.  Ezra  iv.  14. 

I  go  to  certify  her,  Talbot's  here.    Shak, ,  1  Hen.  VI. ,  ii.  3. 

You  are  so  good,  'tis  a  shame  to  scold  at  you ;  but  you 

never  till  now  certijied  me  that  you  were  at  Casa  Ambrosio. 

Gray,  Letters,  1. 126. 

2.  To  give  certain  information  of ;  make  clear, 
definite,  or  certain;  vouchfor:  applied  to  things. 

This  is  designed  to  certify  those  things  that  are  con- 
firmed of  God's  favour.  Hammond,  Fundamentals. 

The  disease  and  deformity  around  us  certify  the  infrac- 
tion of  natural,  intellectual,  and  moral  laws. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  226. 

3.  To  testify  to  or  vouch  for  in  writing ;  make  a 
declaration  of  in  ■writing  under  hand,  or  hand 
and  seal ;  make  known  or  establish  as  a  fact. 

The  judges  shall  certify  their  opinion  to  the  chancellor, 
and  upon  such  certificate  the  decree  is  usually  founded. 

Blackstone. 
Certified  check,  a  check  which  has  been  recognized  by 
a  competent  officer  of  a  bank  as  a  valid  appropriation  of 
the  amount  of  money  specified  therein  to  the  payee,  and 
bearing  the  evidence  of  such  recognition. — To  certify  a 
check,  to  acknowledge  in  writing  upon  it  that  the  bank 
on  which  it  is  drawn  has  funds  of  the  drawer  sufficient 
to  pay  it.  This  is  done  by  writing  across  the  face  of  the 
check  the  name  of  the  ofiicer  deputed  by  the  bank  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  word  "  good,"  or  any  customary  equiva- 
lent ;  when  done  by  authority  of  the  bank  this  has  the  same 
effect  as  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  binding  the 
bank  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  check,  whether  in  funds 
of  the  drawer  or  not. 

II.  intrans.  To  testify;  declare  the  truth; 
make  a  certification  or  certificate.     [Rare.] 

And  thei  seide  that  thei  were  with  Julius  Cezar,  Em- 
perour  of  Rome,  and  ledde  to  hym  that  sauage  man  that 
thei  hadde  founded  in  the  foreste,  for  to  certejie  of  a  vision 
that  was  shewed  hym  slepinge.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  426. 

The  trial  by  certificate  is  allowed  in  such  cases  where 
the  evidence  of  the  person  certifying  is  the  only  proper 
criterion  of  the  point  in  dispute. 

Blackstone,  Commentaries,  III.  xxii.  3. 

certiorari  (s6r''''shi-o-ra'ri),  n.  [<  LL.  certiorari, 
be  informed  of,  inf.  pass,  of  certiorare,  inform, 
lit.  make  more  certain,  <  L.  eertior,  oompar. 
of  certus,  certain :  see  certain.']  In  law,  a  writ 
issuing  from  a  superior  court  to  call  up  the 
record  of  a  proceeding  in  an  inferior  court  or 
before  any  body  or  officer  exercising  judicial 
power,  that  it  may  be  tried  or  reviewed  in  the 
superior  court.  This  writ  is  usually  obtained  upoa 
complaint  of  a  party  that  he  has  not  received  justice,  or 
that  he  cannot  have  an  impartial  trial  in  the  inferior  court 
or  body.  It  is  now  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the 
appeal. 

certioratet  (ser'shi-o-rat),  V.  t.  [<  LL.  certiora- 
tus,  pp.  of  certiorare,  inform:  see  certiorari.'] 
To  inform;  assure. 

As  I  am  this  instant  certiorated  from  the  court  at  White- 
hall. Scott,  Peveril,  xli. 

certitude  (ser'ti-tud),  n.  [=  F.  certitude  =  Pr. 
sertetut  =  Cat.  certitut  =  Sp.  certitud  =  It.  cer- 
titudine,  <  ML.  certitudo  {-din-),  <  L.  certus,  cer- 
tain: see  certain.']  Certainty;  complete  assur- 
ance ;  freedom  from  doubt. 

The  world  .  .  . 
Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  tight,  nor  love, 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain. 

M.  Arnold. 

Certitude,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  perception  of  a  truth 
with  the  perception  that  it  is  a  truth, 

J.  H.  Nmmnan,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  187. 

cert-money  (sert'mun'i),  n.  [<  ME.  cert  (see 
cert)  +  money]     In  old  Eng.  law,  head-mone7, 
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paid  yearly  by  the  residents  of  several  manors 
to  the  lords  thereof,  for  the  certain  keeping  of 
the  leet,  and  sometimes  to  the  himdred. 

certosa  (cher-to'sa),  n.  [It. ;  cf,  Carthusian.] 
A  monastery  of  Carthusian  monks,  especially  in 
Italy.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  great  establishment 
near  Pavia  in  Lombardy,  founded  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti,  first  duke  of  Milan,  in  1396,  the  decorations  of  which 
are  of  extraordinary  architectural  richness. 

certosina-'WOrk  (cher-to-se'na-werk),  n.  [<  It. 
certosina  (<  certosa,  a  convent  of  Carthusian 
monks)  +  work.]  An  inlay  of  wood  and  other 
materials,  usually  light  upon  dark,  as  ivory, 
satinwooQ,  and  the  like  on  walnut  or  other 
dark  wood.    Compare  tarsia. 

certy,  n.    See  certie. 

cerulet,  a.  [<  L.  ccerulus,  dark-blue :  see  cerule- 
ous.]    Cerulean.    Also  spelled  cwrule. 

Then  gan  the  shepheard  gather  into  one 
His  stragling  Goates,  and  drave  them  to  a  f  oord. 
Whose  cc^vXe  streame,  rombling  in  Pible  stone. 
Crept  under  mosse  as  greene  as  any  goord. 

Sterner,  Virgils  Gnat, 
The  bark, 
That  silently  adown  the  cervXe  stream 
Glides  with  swift  sails.        J.  Dyer,  The  Fleece,  ii. 

cerulean  (se-ro'le-an),  a.  [<  L.  cceruleus  (see 
ceruleom)  +  -a«".]"  Sky-colored;  clear  light- 
blue  ;  blue.    Also  spelled  ceErulean. 

It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see. 
Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  26. 

Blue  —  blue  —  as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

Bryant,  Fringed  Gentian. 

Cerulean  blue.  See  i^ue.— Cerulean  warMer,  Den- 
drceca  ccerulea,  a  small  insectivorous  migratory  bird  of 
North  America,  4^  inches  long,  belonging  to  the  family 
Sylvicolidce  or  Mniotiltidx,  of  an  azure-blue  color  varied 
with  black  and  white. 

ceruleated  (se-ro'le-a-ted),  a.  [<  L.  cceruleus 
(see  ceruleousj  +  -a'te^  -f-  -ed^.]  Painted  blue. 
Also  spelled  cceruleated.    [Bare.] 

cerulein  (se-ro'le-in),  n.  [<  L.  cceruleus  (see 
ceruleous) -i- -in^.']  1.  Sa.-me  as  azulene. — 2.  A 
coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  prepared  by  treat- 
ing gallein  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
mostly  used  in  dyeing  or  printing  cotton  fabrics,  although 
applicable  to  wool  and  siUc.  It  produces  fast  olive-green 
shades.    Sometimes  called  anthracene  green. 

ceruleoust  (sf-ro'le-us),  a.  [<  L.  cceruleus, 
poet,  also  ccerulus,  dark-blue,  dark-green,  dark- 
colored;  perhaps  foi*ccelulus,  <  ccelum,  the  sky: 
see  ceil,  celest.]  Cerulean.  Also  spelled  eceru^ 
leous. 

This  ceruleous  or  blue-coloured  sea  that  overspreads  the 
diaphanous  firmament. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabalistica,  p.  3  b. 

cerulescent.(ser-o-les'ent),  a.  [<  cerule  +  -es- 
cent.]  Somewhat  blue;  approaching  in  color 
to  blue.    Also  spelled  ccerulescent. 

ceruleum  (se-ro'lf-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ccerule- 
um,  neut.  of  cceruleus,  blue  :  see  ceruleou^.]  A 
blue  pigment,  consisting  of  stannate  of  pro- 
toxid  of  cobalt,  mixed  with  stannic  acid  and 
sulphate  of  lime.  Ure,  Diet.  Also  spelled  cm- 
ruleum. 

cerulific  (ser-o-lif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  cceruleus  (see 
ceruleous)  +  -ficus,  <  facere,  make.]  Of  or  pro- 
ducing a  blue  or  sky-blue  color.  Also  spelled 
coerulijic.     [Eare.] 

The  several  species  of  rays,  as  the  rubiflck,  cerulifich, 
aAd  others,  are  .  .  .  separated  one  from  another. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  ii.  2. 

cerumen  (se-ro'men),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cera,  wax: 
see  cere.]  Ear-wax;  the  wax-like  substance 
secreted  by  numerous  glands  situated  in  the 
external  meatus  of  the  ear.  it  is  a  mixture  mainly 
of  fats  and  soaps,  with  some  coloring  matter.  It  acts  as 
a  lubricant,  and  by  its  peculiar  bitterness  is  supposed  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  insects. 

cerumenous,  a.    See  cenminous. 

ceruminiferOUS  (se-r6-mi-ni£'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cerumen  (-min-)  +  'L.  ferre,  ="E.  bear'^,  +  -ous.] 
Producing  cerumen. 

ceruminiparous  (se-rS-mi-nip'a-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cerumen  {-min-)  +  parere,  bring  forth,  +  -ous.] 
Same  as  ceruminiferous. 

cerumiuOUS  (se-ro'mi-nus),  a.  [<  cerumen  {-min-) 
+  -ous.]  Re- 
lating to  or 
containing 
cerumen.  Al- 
so written  ce- 
rumenous.— 
Ceruminous 
glands.  See 
gland. 

Cerura     (se  - 

r6 '  ra),        n. 


Cervicapra 

ovpa,  tail.]  A  genus  of  arctiid  moths :  so  called 
from  the  extensile  anal  appendages  of  the  larvee. 
The  species  are  known  as  puss-moths ;  C.  vinula,  which 
feeds  on  the  willow,  poplar,  and  other  trees,  is  an  exam- 
ple.   See  puss-moth. 

ceruse  (se'ros),  n.  [<  ME.  ceruse,  <  OP.  ceruse, 
P.  ceruse  =  Pr.  ceruea  =  Sp.  Pg.  cerusa  =  It. 
cerussa,  <  L.  cerussa,  white  lead,  prob.  <  cera, 
wax:  see  cere.]  White  lead;  a  mixture  or  com- 
pound of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  pro- 
duced by  exposing  the  metal  in  thin  plates  to 
the  vapor  of  vinegar,  it  is  much  used  in  painting, 
and  a  cosmetic  is  prepared  from  it.  Lead  is  sometimes 
found  native  in  the  form  of  ceruse,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
generally  called  ceruslte. 

Ther  was  quyksilver,  litarge,  ne  bremstoon, 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oille  of  tartre  noon, 
Ne  oynement  that  wolde  dense  and  lyte. 
That  him  mighte  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 629. 

lend  me  your  scarlet,  lady.     'Tis  the  sun 
Hath  giv'n  some  little  taint  unto  the  ceruse. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  IL  1. 

Your  ladyship  looks  pale ; 
But  I,  your  doctor,  have  a  ceruse  for  you. 

Massinger,  Duke  of  Milan,  v.  2. 

Ceruse  of  antimony,  a  white  oxid  of  antimony,  which 
separates  from  the  water  in  which  diaphoretic  antimony 
has  been  washed. 
ceruse  (se'ros),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cerused,  ppr. 
cerusing.  [i  cerv^e,  n.]  To  wash  with  ceruse; 
apply  ceruse  to  as  a  cosmetic. 

Here's  a  colour  I 
What  lady's  cheek,  though  cerus'd  o'er,  comes  near  it? 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Sea  Voyage,  v.  2. 

cernsite,  cerussite  (ser'a-sit), «.  [<  ceruse  (L. 
cerussa)  +  -iie^.]  A  native  carbonate  of  lead, 
PbCOs ;  a  common  lead  ore,  found  in  England, 
Siberia,  the  Harz,  etc.,  often  in  conjunction 
with  galena  or  sulphid  of  lead,  it  occurs  crys- 
tallized, fine  granular,  or  earthy.  Its  color  is  white,  yel- 
lowish, or  grayish,  and  its  luster  adamantine.  It  is  often 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  galena.  Sometimes 
called  ceruse. 

cervalatf,  cervelatt,  «.  [P-  cervelat,  a  kind  of 
sausage,  whence  ult.  E.  saveloy,  q.  v.]  1.-  A 
kind  of  sausage.  See  saveloy. — 2.  An  obsolete 
musical  instrument  of  the  clarinet  kind,  pro- 
ducing tones  similar  to  those  of  the  bassoon. 

Cer'7antist  (s6r-van'tist),  «.  [<  Cervantes  + 
■ist.]  A  student  of  the  works  of  Cervantes 
(1547-1616),  a  Spanish  novelist,  author  of  "Don 
Quixote." 

Mr.  Gibson's  versions  of  the  almost  forgotten  dramatic 
and  lyrical  works  of  the  author  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  have 
won  the  applause  of  all  true  Cervantists,  both  In  England 
and  in  Spain.  Athenceum,  No.  3077,  p.  499. 

cervantite  (s6r-van'tit),  n.  [<  Cervantes,  a  lo- 
cality in  Spanish  GraUcia,  +  -ite^.]  A  native 
oxid  of  antimony  of  a  white  to  yellow  color, 
occurring  in  acicular  crystallizations  or  mas- 
sive. 

cervelatt,  «.    See  cervalat. 

cervelifere  (s6r-ve-liar'),  «.  [<  OP.  cerveUere, 
cervelliere,  <  cerveau,  cervelle,  the  brain :  see  cere- 
iellum.  ]  A  skull-cap  of  steel,  worn  by  medieval 
foot-soldiers.     See  coif,  3  (c). 

cervical  (ser'vi-kal),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  Sp.  Pg. 
cervical  =  It.  cerv'icale,  <  L.  *cervicalis  (only  as 
neut.  n.  cervical,  cervicale,  a  piUow  or  bolster), 
<  cervix  (cervic-), 
the  neck.]  I.  a.  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  neck:  as,  the 
cervical  nerves ;  cer- 
vical-veasels;  cervi- 
cal vertebrsB.  —  2. 
In  med.,  pertaining 
to  the  cervix  or 
neck  of  the  xt  ierus : 
as,  cervical  endome- 
tritis.—  3.     In   or- 

nith.,  of  or  pertain-  ="'"  transverse   process;  /,  parapo. 

in«y    to    tllfi    paitHy  P"ys>s.  being  the  anterior  or  capitular 

mg    lo    Lne    cervix,  transverse   process;    d',  f ,  so-called 

Serufi:,    or    back     of  '"Mercies;    a,    prezygapophysis;    va, 

the  neck,  or  to  the  ^"'='"''""-'  f°-"=°- 
auchenium,  just  behind  the  nape  of  the  neck: 
as,  a  cervical  collar.- cervical  fold,  in  Crustacea, 
a  depression  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  representing  the 
union  of  the  maxillary  with  the  maxillipedary  segments. 
It  represents  the  neck  of  such  an  animal,  or  the  demar- 
kation  between  the  head  and  the  thorax,  and  contains  the 
scaphognathite,  an  appendage  of  the  second  maxilla.— 
Cervical  ganglia.  See  ganglion.—  Cervical  groove,  in 
Lrustacea,  an  impression  on  the  carapace  parallel  with 
the  cervical  fold.— Cervical  solerites,  in  entom.,  small 
chitinous  pieces  in  the  membrane  which  connects  the 
head  of  an  insect  with  the  body.  Huxley.  See  cut  under 
Insecta. 

II.  re.  A  cervical  part  or  organ;  especially, 

a  cervical  vertebra.  ' 

Cervicapra  (s6r-vi-kap'ra),  re.    [NL.  (De  Blain- 

ville),  <  Cervus  +  Capra,)    A  genus  of  African 


Third  Human  Cervical  Vertebra. 


f,  centrum  ;  s,  bifid  neural  spine ; 
«/,  neural  lamina ;  d,  diapophysis 
proper,  being  the  posterior  or  tuber- 
cular transverse   process ;  /,  parapt 


Cervicapra 

antelopes,  including  such  species  as  the  bohor, 
C.  hohor,  and  the  isabelline  antelope,  C.  isabel- 
Una:  used  synonymously  with  £^o6m«.    See  cut 

under  bohor. 
Cervicaprinae  (s6r"vi-ka-pri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Cervicapra  +  -inie.']  A  subfamily  of  African 
antelopes,  including  such  genera  as  Cervicapra, 
Kohus,  Neotragus,  etc. 
cervicaprine  (ser-vi-kap'rin),  a.  Combining 
characters  of  the  deer  and  the  goat;  specifi- 
cally, pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Cervicaprince. 

cervices,  ».    Plural  of  cervix. 

cervicicardiac  (s6r"vi-si-kar'di-ak),  a.  [<  L. 
cervix  (cernic-),  neck,  +  Gr.  Kapdia  z=  B.  heart.'] 
Pertaining  both  to  the  neck  and  the  heart. — 
Cervlcicaralac  nerves,  several  branches  from  the  cer- 
vical portion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  to  the  cardiac 
plexus. 

cervicide  (ser'vi-sid),  ».  [<  L.  cervus,  a  deer, 
+  -cida,  a  killer,  <  ccedere,  kill.]  The  killing 
of  deer:  as,  "a  wanton  cervicide,"  B.  Taylor. 
[Bare.] 

cervlciplez  (s6r'vi-si-pleks),  n.  [<  L.  cervix  (cer- 
vic-),  neck,  4-  plexus,  q.  v.]  In  anat.,  the  cervi- 
cal plexus  of  nerves.     See  plexus.    [Rare.] 

cervicispinal  (s6r"vi-si-spi'nal),  a.  [<  L.  cervix 
(cervic-),  neck,  +  sjaina,  spirie,  +  -al.  Of.  spi- 
nal.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cervical  region  of 
the  spinal  column,  or  to  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

cervicitis  (s6r-vi-si'tis),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  cervix 
(cervic-)  +  -itis.']  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  neck  (cervix)  of  the  uterus. 

cervicobrachial  (s6r"vi-ko-bra'ki-al),  a.  [<  L. 
cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  -1-  b'raoMum,"axm,  -I-  -al.J 
Pertaining  both  to  the  neck  and  the  arm. 

CervicobrancMa  (s6r"vi-ko-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  L.  cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  -I-  oranchia, 
gills.]   A  suborder  of  heteroglossate  scutibran- 

'  chiate  gastropods,  with  lamellar  gills  in  a  sin- 
gle row  on  the  side  of  the  gill-cavity  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  the  shell  conical  and  symmetri- 
cal. It  was  framed  by  Gray  for  the  families  Tec- 
turidce,  Lepetidw,  and  Gadiniidw.     [Not  in  use.] 

Cervicobranchiata  (sfer'vi-ko-brang-ki-a'ta), 
n.pl.  -  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  cervicobranchiatus :  see 
cervicobranchiate.]  In  De  Elainville's  system 
of  classification,  an  order  of  Molliisca  forming 
a  subclass,  Paracephalophora  hermaphrodita, 
and  including  two  families,  Betifera  and  Bran- 
chifera.     [Not  in  use.] 

cervicobranchiate  (s6r"vi-ko-brang'ki-at),  a. 
[<  NL.  cervicobranchiatus,  <  L.  cervix  (cervic-), 
neck,  +  NL.  branchia,  gills.]  Having  cervical 
branchiss  or  gills ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cer- 
vicobranchia  or  Cervicobranchiata. 

cervicodynia  (s6r"vi-ko-dia'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  '+  Gr.  odivr/,  pain.]  In 
pathol.,  myalgia  or  cramp  of  the  neck. 

cervicofacial (s6r"vi-ko-fa'shial), a.  [<L.  cervix 
(cervic-),  neck,  +  fades,  face,  4-  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  both  the  neck  and  the  face :  as, 
the  cervicofacial  division  of  the  facial  nerve. 

cervico-occipital  (s&r'''vi-ko-ok-sip'i-tal),  a.  [< 
L.  cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  +  occiput  (occwit-)  -h 
-al.]  Pertaining  both  to  the  neck  and  the  back 
of  the  head. 

cervico-orbicular  (s6r"vi-k6-6r-bik'u-lar),  a. 
[<  NL.  cervioo-orbicularis,  q.  v.]  Connecting  the 
cervix  with  an  orbicular  muscle:  specifically 
applied  to  the  cervico-orbicularis. 

cervico-orbicularis  (ser"vi-k6-6r-bik-u-la'ris), 
u.  [NL.,  <  L.  cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  -f-  orbicur- 
laris :  see  orbicular.]  A  muscle  of  the  hedge- 
hog, connecting  the  cervical  fascia  with  the 
anterior  dorsal  part  of  the  orbicularis  panni- 
ouli,  the  sphincterial  action  of  which  it  assists 
in  counteracting. 

cervicorn  (ser'vi-k6m),  a.  [<  L.  cervus,  a  deer, 
+  cornu  =  E.  horn.]  Branching  like  the  ant- 
lers of  a  deer. 

This  type  .  .  .  being  sometimes  globular,  sometimes 
stellate,  sometimes  cervicoi-n. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  473. 

cerviculate  (s6r-vik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  cervicula, 
a  little  neck,  dim.  of  cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  -I- 
-a<ei.]  In  en  torn.,  forming  a  slender  neck:  ap- 
plied to  the  prothorax  when  it  is  unusually 
long  and  cylindrical,  as  in  certain  Hymenoptera 
and  Neuroptera. 

cervid  (s6r'vid),  n.  A  ruminant  of  the  family 
Oervidce,  as  a  deer. 

Oervidse  (ser'vi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cervus  -H 
4d(B.]  A  family  of  ungulate  artiodaetyl  rmm- 
nant  mammals ;  the  deer  tribe,  it  is  characterized 
by  a  polycotyledonary  placenta  and  a  f oui-fold  stomach ;  a 
altuU  with  tlie  auditory  bulla  but  little  produced  down- 
ward, and  applied  only  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  paroc- 
oipital  process ;  a  styloid  process  directed  downward  be- 
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tween  the  bulla  and  the  paroccipital,  and  not  inclosed  in  a  ceryllc  (se-ril'ik),  a.    [<  ccnjl  +  -ic]     Pertain- 
fold  of  the  bulla ;  a  palatine  axis  nearly  paraUel  with  tlie     j       ^         containing  ceryl :  as,  ceriilic  alcohol, 
occipitosphenoid  axis;  and  diversiform  horns,  generally     '"|;"  rseVa  rel    n       In  looic    the  mnemonic 
present  in  the  male  sex  only,  solid,  caducous,  usually  Cesare   (Se  za-re;,  n.      in  logii,  tne  mnemomc 
branched,  and  known  as  antlers.    Tlie  family  formerly     name  of  a  mood  of  the  secona  ngure  or  syllo- 


included  the  small  deer-lilce  animals  of  the  genus  Tragu 
Itcs,  but  these  are  now  regarded  as  a  separate  family.  The 
Cervidce  are  divided  into  the  CeruiTue,  the  CeroulinWy  and 
the  Moschince,  or  the  deer  proper,  muntjacs,  and  muslt- 
deev.  The  leading  genera  are  Alces,  Rangifer,  Dama, 
Certms  (with  many  subgenera),  Capreolus,  Cervulua,  Mos- 
chus,  and  Hydropotes,  represented  by  such  animals  as  the 
elk  or  moose,  the  reindeer,  cariboo,  wapiti,  stag,  roebuck, 
fallow-deer,  muntjac,  musk-deer,  etc.  The  Cervidce  are 
first  found  fossil  in  the  Miocene. 
Cervinae  (s6r-vi'ue),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cervus  + 
-incB.  Cf.  cervine.]  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  Cervidce,  having  horns  in  one  or  both 
sexes,  and  the  canine  teeth  small  or  wanting, 


ftism,  consisting  of  three  universal  propositions, 
the  major  premise  and  conclusion  being  nega- 
tive and  the  minor  premise  being  affii'mative  : 
as,  No  false  religion  produces  good  moral  re- 
sults; all  kinds  of  Christianity  produce  good 
moral  results ;  therefore,  no  kind  of  Christian- 
ity is  a  false  religion.  Five  of  the  six  letters  com- 
posing the  word  cesare  are  significant.  C  means  that  the 
mood  is  reducible  to  celarent;  e,  that  the  major  premise 
is  a  universal  negative ;  s,  that  tliis  premise  is  simply  con- 
verted in  the  reduction ;  a,  tliat  the  minor  premise  is  u 
universal  affirmative ;  e,  that  the  conclusion  is  a  universal 
negative.    See  barbara  and  mood2. 


characters  distinguishing  the  typical  deer  from  Cesarean,  Oesarian,  o.     See  Cesarean. 

the  muntjacs  (Cervulince)  and  the  nlusk-deer  cesarowitch  (se-zar'o-vich),  n.    Same  as  czare- 

(Moschinai).  vitch. 

cervine  (ser'vin),  a.     [<  L.  cervinus,  <  cervus,  a  ceself,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  cease. 

deer:  see  Cervus.]     1.  Pertaining  to  deer,  or  Cese^t,  «.    A  Middle  Enghsh  form  of  «me. 

animals  of  the  family  Cervidce.— 2.  Of  a  deep-  cesious,  a.    See  cystous. 

tawny  or  fawn  color;  dun.- Cervine  anoplothere.  cespitatet  (ses'pi-tat),  v.  %.     [<  ML.  cespitatus. 

See  Dicholmne.  ,  pp.  of  cespitare,  prop,  ccespttare,  stumble,  <  h. 

cervisia,  cerevisia  (ser-,  ser-e-vis'i-a),  M.     [L.,     caispes  (cesspit-),  tuii.]  To  stumble.  Coles,!!!!. 

also  cervesia,  beer:  a  word  of  Gallic  origin.]  cespititious  (ses-pi-tish'us),  a.     [<  L.  ccespi- 

Beer.  ticius,  <  ccespes  (cesspit-),  turf.]    Made  of  turf; 

cervix  (s6r'viks),  n. ;  pi.  cervices  (-vi-sez).     [L.,    turfy:  as,  cespititious  ramparts.  Gough.  [Rare.] 

the  neck.]    1.  hi  sool.  and  anat.:  (a)  Theneck;  cespitose,  csespitose  (ses'pi-tos),  a.    [<  L.  as 

the  constricted  part  of  the  body  between  the    if  "ccsspitosus,  for  which  occurs  ccesposus,  <  cces- 


head  and  the  chest.  [Little  used.]  (b)  The 
back  of  the  neck;  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  re- 
garded either  as  to  its  surface  or  its  deep  parts, 
(c)  That  part  of  a  rib  which  is  situated  between 
its  head  and  shoulder;  the  neck  of  arib,between 
the  capitellum  and  the  tuberculum.    (d)  In  en- 


pes  (cesspit-),  a  turf  or  sod.]  1 .  In  bot. ,  growing 
in  low  tufty  patches. — 2.  In  entom.,  matted; 
tangled:  applied  to  a  surface  when  it  is  thickly 
covered  with  long  and  irregularly  commingled 
hairs. 
Also  cespitous. 


torn.,  the  upper  part  of  the  occiput  or  back  of  cespitosely,  caBSpitosely  (ses'pi-tos-li),  adv. 
the  head,  over  the  occipital  foramen,  and  ad-     ' 


joining  the  vertex,  (e)  Part  of  an  organ  lik- 
ened to  a  neck :  as,  the  cervix  of  the  womb  or 
bladder. —  2t.  In  bot.,  a  rhizome  or  rootstock. — 
Cervix  cornu,  or  cervix  cornu  posteriorlB,  the  con- 
stricted part  of  the  posterior  horn  of  gray  substance  in  the 
spinal  cord. — Cervix  glandls,  the  constriction  behind 
the  corona  glandis  of  the  penis. — Cervix  uteri,  the  neck 
of  the  womb  ;  the  narrower  and  lower  part  of  the  uterus, 
nearly  an  ineh  in  length. — Cervix  vesicae,  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 


In  a  cespitose  manner. 

Filaments  .   .  .  ccespitosely  aggregated  into  a  sort  of 
thallus.  H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-water  Algse,  p.  51. 

cespitous  (ses'pi-tus),  a.    Same  as  cespitose. 
A  cespitoiui  or  turfy  plant  has  many  stems  from  the  same 
root,  usually  forming  a  close  thick  carpet  or  matting. 

Martyn. 

cespitulose  (ses-pit'u-los),  a.  [<  NL.  as  if 
*ccEspitulosus,  <  L.  ccespes  (ccespit-),  turf.]  In 
bot.,  growing  in  small  tufts. 


Cervulinae  (ser-vu-li'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Cervu-  cess^t  (ses),  v.  i.    [<  ME.  cessen,  sessen,  another 


-t-  AncB.]  A  subfamily  of  small  deer,  of  the 
family  Cervidce;  the  muntjacs,  having  horns 
and  enlarged  tusk-like  canine  teeth  in  the  male. 
See  muntjac. 

cervuline  (ser'vu-lin),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Cervulince  or  muntjacs. 

Cervulus  (ser'vu-lus),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  LL.  cervu- 
lus,  a  little  chevaux-de-frise),  dim.  of  L.  cer- 
vus, a  deer  (also  a  chevaux-de-frise).]  The 
typical  and  only  genus  of  the  subfamily  Cervu- 
lince; the  muntjacs. 

Cervus  (sfer'vus),  «.  [L.,  a  stag,  a  deer,  =  AS. 
heoro-t,  B.  har-t :  seehart^.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Cervidce  and  subfamily  Cervince: 
formerly  coextensive  with  the  family,  but  now 
restricted  to  such  species  as  the  sta^  or  red- 
deer  of  Europe  (C.  elaphus),  the  wapiti  or  elk 
of  America  (C.  canadensis),  and  their  immedi- 
ate congeners. 

ceryl  (se'ril),  n.  [<  L.  eera,  wax,  -(-  -yl.]  In 
chem.,  an  organic  radical  (C27H55)  found  in 
combination  m  beeswax. 

Ceryle  (ser'i-le),  ».  [NL.  (Boie,  1828),  <  Gr. 
ktipvTmq,  a  sea-bird  of  the  halcyon  kind.]  A 
genus  of  kingfishers,  of  the  family  AlcedimdcB 


Belted  Kingfisher  {Ceryle aUyimY 


and  subfamily  Alcedinince,  of  which  the  type  is 
C,  rudis  of  Africa  and  Europe.  The  species  are, 
however,  mostly  American,  and  are  such  as  the  common 
belted  kingfisher  of  North  America,  C.  alcyon,  together 
with  a  number  of  smaller  kinds,  as  C.  americana. 


form  of  cesen  (cesen)  (whence  the  usual  mod. 
form  cease),  <  OF.  cesser,  <  L.  cessare,  cease: 
see  cease.]     1.  To  cease. 

0  nature,  cesse.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  3. 

2.  To  neglect  a  legal  duty.     Cowell. 
cess^  (ses),  V.  t.    [A  misspelling  of  sess,  v.,  short 
for  assess.]    To  impose  a  tax  upon;  assess. 

A  man  of  two  thousand  a  year  is  not  cessed  at  so  many 
weapons  as  he  has  on.  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iv.  2. 

The  English  garrisons  cessed.  and  pillaged  the  farmers  of 
Meath  and  Dublin.  Fronde,  Hist.  Eng.,  II.  vii. 

cess^  (ses),  n.  [A  misspelling  of  sess,  n. ;  from 
the  verb:  see  cess^,  i).]  1.  A  rate  or  tax;  a 
public  imposition.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Cesse  is  none  other  but  that  which  your  selfe  called  im- 
position, but  it  is  in  a  kind  perhaps  unacquaynted  unto 
you.  For  there  are  cesses  of  sundrye  sortes ;  one  is,  the 
cessing  of  souldiours  upon  the  countrey. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  land-tax ;  a  permanent  tax 
fixed  at  £47,954  per  annum,  to  be  levied  out  of 
the  land-rent  of  Scotland  forever,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  a  power  of  redemption. — Sf.  Estima- 
tion; measure. 
The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess. 

Shak.,  IHen.  IV.,  ii.  ]. 

cess*  (ses),  n.  [Perhaps  a  contraction  of  suc- 
cess.] Luck:  used  chiefly  in  the  imprecation 
bad  cess  to  you  (it,  them,  etc.).     [Irish.] 

cessant  (ses'ant),  a.  [<  L.  cessan(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
cessare,  cease:  see  cessl,  cease.]  Resting;  dis- 
continuing motion  or  action ;  inactive ;  dor- 
mant. 

cessation  (se-sa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  cessatio(n-), 
<  cessare,  pp.  cessatus,  cease :  see  cessl,  cease.] 
1 .  A  ceasing ;  a  stop ;  a  rest ;  discontinuanco 
of  motion  or  action  of  any  kind,  whether  tem- 
porary or  final. 

The  day  was  yearly  observed  for  a  festival,  by  cessatimi 

from  labour,  and  by  resorting  to  church.    Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  rising  of  a  parliament  is  a  kind  of  cessation  from 

politicks.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

2t.    -Aji  armistice.  =  Syn.  1.  Pause,  stay,  etc.    See 
stop,  n.  • 

cessavit  (se-sa'vit),  n.  [L.,  he  has  ceased; 
3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  cessare,  cease : 
see  cess\  cease.]  In  Eng.  law,  formerly,  a  writ 
given  by  statute  to  recover  lands  when  the  ten- 
ant or  occupier  had  ceased  for  two  years  to  per- 
form the  service  which  constituted  the  condi- 
tion of  his  tenure,  and  had  not  suf&cient  goods 


cessavit 

or  chattels  to  be  distrained,  or  wlieii  the  ten- 
ant had  so  inclosed  the  land  that  the  lord  could 
not  come  upon  it  to  distrain.  This  writ  was 
abolished  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  xxvii. 

cesseif,  cesse^t.    See  cess\  cess^. 

cesser  (ses'fer),  n.  [<  OP.  cesser,  a  ceasing,  < 
cesser,  cease:  see  cease.']  In  law,  a  ceasing;  a 
neglect  to  perform  services  or  make  payment 
for  two_  years.     See  cessavit. 

cessibilityt  (ses-i-bil'i-ti),  «.  [<  cessible:  see 
-bility.']  The  quality  of  giving  way  or  yielding 
without  resistance.    Sir  K.  Dighy. 

cessiblet  (ses'i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  cessible,  transfer- 
able, <  L.  ccssns,  pp.  of  cedere,  yield,  cede:  see 
cede  and  -ible.]  Giving  way;  liable  to  give 
way ;  yielding. 

If  the  parts  of  tlie  strucken  body  be  so  easily  cessible  as 
without  difficulty  a  stroke  can  divide  them.    Sir  K.  Digby. 

cessio  bonorum  (sesh'io  bo-no'mm).  [L. :  ces- 
sio,  yielding;  bonorum,  gen.  of  bona,  goods:  see 
cession  and  bona.]  The  surrender  of  one's  as- 
sets; in  Scots  law,  a  yielding  or  surrender  of 
property  or  goods,  a  legal  proceeding  by  which 
a  debtor  is  entitled  to  be  free  from  imprison- 
ment, if  innocent  of  fraud,  on  surrendering  his 
whole  means  and  estate  to  his  creditors.  Aiiy 
property  accumulated  after  this  surrender  is,  however,  lia- 
ble to  attachment  so  long  as  the  debt  is  not  wholly  paid  oif. 
cession  (sesh'on),  ».  [=  p.  cession  =  Sp.  cesion 
=  Pg.  cessao  =  It.  cessione,  <  L.  cessio(n-),  a 
yielding,  <  eessus,  pp.  of  cedere,  yield,  give  way, 
cede :  see  cede.]  Ij.  The  act  of  yielding  or  giv- 
ing way ;  concession. 

yor  excusations,  cessiojis,  modesty  itself,  .well  governed, 
are  but  arts  of  ostentation.  Baeon^  Vain  Gloiy. 

No  wise  man  ever  lost  anything  by  cession. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  263. 
2t.  A  yielding  to  physical  force  or  impulse. 

If  there  be  a  mere  yielding  or  cession  [in  a  body  struck] 
it  produceth  no  sound.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  The  act  of  ceding,  yielding,  or  surrendering, 
as  territory,  property,  or  rights ;  a  giving  up, 
resignation,  or  surrender. 

A  cession  of  Flanders  to  that  crown  [France]  in  exchange 
lor  other  provinces.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  cession  of  her  claims  on  the  earldom  of  Angus  by 
Lady  Margaret  had  won  to  Darnley's  side  the  powerful 
and  dangerous  Earl  of  Morton,  and  had  alienated  from 
Murray  the  kindred  houses  of  Ruthven  and  Lindsay. 

Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  II.  ix. 

4.  In  civil  lav),  a  voluntary  surrender  of  a  per- 
son's effects  to  his  creditors  to  avoid  impris- 
onment. See  cessio  bonorum. — 5.  Eccles.,  the 
leaving  of  one  benefice  in  consequence  of  ac- 
cepting another,  the  incumbenj;  not  having  a 
dispensation  entitling  him  to  hold  both. 

cessionary  (sesh'on-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ces- 
sionnaire  =  Sp.  cesionario  =  Pg.  It.  cessionario, 
<  ML.  cessionarius,  <  L.  cessio(n-) :  see  cession.] 
I.  a.  Givingup;  yielding — Cessionary  bankrupt, 
one  who  has  surrendered  his  estate  to  be  divided  among 
his  creditors. 

H.  n. ;  pi.  cessionaries  (-riz).  In  Bom.  law, 
one  to  whom  property  has  been  assigned  or 
conveyed;  a  transferee,  assignee,  or  grantee. 

The  parties,  cedent  and  cessifmary,  appeared  before  the 
magistrate ;  the  cessionary,^  taking  the  position  of  plain- 
tiff, declared  the  thing  his  in  quiritary  right. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  690. 

cessment!  (ses'ment),  n.  [<  cess'^  +  -ment.]  An 
assessment  or  tax. 

cessor^  (ses'or),  n.  [<  OP.  as  if  *cessour,<  L. 
cessator,  <  cessare,  pp.  cessatus,  cease,  be  inac- 
tive :  see  cess'^,  cease.]  In  Eng.  law,  formerly, 
one  who  neglected  for  two  years  to  perform 
the  service  by  which  he  held  lands,  so  that  he 
incurred  the  danger  of  the  writ  of  cessavit. 
See  cessavit. 

cessor^t  (ses'or),  n.  [A  misspelling  of  *sessor, 
short  for  assessor:  see  cess^.]  An  assessor  or 
taxer. 

cess-pipe  (ses'pip),  n.  A  ^ipe  for  carrying  off 
drainage  from  cesspools,  sinks,  or  drains. 

cesspit  (ses'pit), «.    [<  cess  (in  cesspool)  +  jpi*i.] 
Same  as  cesspool.     [Rare.] 
Of  the  deposit  of  such  refuse  in  cesspits  and  privy-pits. 
Premature  Death,  p.  88. 

cesspool  (ses'pol),  n.  [The  orig.  and  correct 
spelling  is  sesspool;  E.  dial,  stispool,  <  E.  dial. 
sitss,  soss,  a  puddle,  hog-wash,  anything  foul  or 
muddy,  a  dirty  mess  (<  Gael,  sos,  any  unseemly 
mixture  of  food,  a  coarse  mess),  +  E.  pooP-.] 
1.  A  sunk  chamber,  cistern,  or  well  in  a  drain 
or  privy,  to  receive  the  sediment  or  filth. — 2. 
Figuratively,  any  foul  or  fetid  receptacle. 

The  cess-pool  of  agio,  now  in  a  time  of  paper-money, 
■works  with  a  vivacity  unexampled,  unimagined. 

Carlyle,  French  Bev.,  III.  v.  1. 

cest  (sest),  n.  [<  L.  cestus,  a  girdle :  see  cestiis^.] 
A  lady's  girdle.    Collins.    [Eare  and  poetical.] 


Diaerara  of  Structure  of  a 
Cestoia  Worm  with  only  one 
joint,  magnified. 

A,  head  and  necic ;  B,  a 
segment  of  the  body  or  at- 
tached proglottis ;  a,  rostel- 
lum  ;  d,  rostellar  spines,  as  of 
a  tasnia ;  c,  c',  c" ,  spinose 
eversible  proboscis,  as  of  Te- 
trarhynchus ;  d,  sucker  or 
bothrium  ;  e,  ganglion ;  f,  g; 
lateral  and  circular  water- 
vessels;  h,  ramifications,  and 
A,  anastomosingtrunlc  of  these 
vessels;  i,  contractile  vacu- 
ole ;  I,  genital  vestibule  :  m, 
penis  and  vas  deferens;  w, 
vagina ;  o,  common  cavity 
ana  interior  seminal  vesicle ; 
fi,  ovary ;  q,  uterus ;  r,  vitel- 
larian  duct. 
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cesti,  ".    Plural  of  cestus'^. 
Cestldse  (ses'ti-de),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Cestuin_  + 
-idee.]    A  family  of  ctenophorans,  constituting 
the  order  Tmniata,  of  which  Cestum  is  the  typi- 
cal and  only  genus.    See  cut  under  Cestum. 
Cestoda  (ses-to'da),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  var.  of  Ces- 

toidea,  q.  v.]  Same  as  Cestoidea. 
cestode  (ses'tod),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  cestoid. 
cestoid  (ses'toid),  a.  and  n.  I.  o.  1.  In  general, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cestoidea  ;  being  or  re- 
sembling a  tapeworm ;  tseniate. — 2.  More  par- 
ticularly, applied  to  the  adult  in  distinction  feom 
the  cystic  state  of  a  taenia, 
not  cystioercoid  nor  hy- 
datid, as  a  tapeworm. 

The  tape-worms   are   rarely 

met  with  in  both  the  cystic  and 

cestoid  conditions  in  the  same 

animal. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  186. 

Also  cestoideous. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Ces- 
toidea.  Also  called  cestoi- 
dean. 
Cestoidea    (ses-toi'de-a), 
n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  as  if 
*iccaToeid^C,  <  Keardg,  a  gir- 
dle, +  elSog,  form.]     An 
order  of  platyhelminths 
or  flatworms,  having  no 
intestinal     cavity ;      the 
tapeworms ;    Tceniata    or 
Agastrece.     They  are   inter- 
nal parasites,   without   diges- 
tive or  blood-vascular  systems, 
hermaphrodite,   mostly  of   an 
elongated  and  flattened  form, 
like  a  piece  of  tape,  and  with 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body, 
or  head,  provided  with  hooks, 
suckers,  spines,  or  other  arma- 
ture for  adhering.    In  the  typ- 
ical forms  the  animal  is  seg- 
mented, and  in  the  tapeworm 
Tcenia  solium  there  may  be 
as  many  as  800  joints  ;  but  the 
head  alone  is  the  true  animal, 
the  joints  or  proglottides  being  merely  hermaphroditic  re- 
productive organs  budded  from  the  head.    The  embryo  is 
called  a  proscolex,  and  at  a  later  stage  a  scolex;  in  the 
encysted  state  the  animals  are  known  as  hydatids.     The 
chain  of  reproductive  segments  is  the  strohila.    There  are 
several  families  of  cestoids,  as  the  Tceniidce,  Dibothriidoe, 
DiphyllidcB,  TetraphylUdoe,  Tetrarhynchidce,  and  Caryo- 
phyllceidcB.    Also  called  Cestoda. 
cestoidean  (ses-toi'df-an),  n.    Same  as  cestoid. 
cestoideous  (ses-toi'df-iis),  a.    Same  as  cestoid. 
cestont,  n.     [<  OP.  ce'ston,  <  L.  cestus,  a  girdle: 
see  cestus'^.]    Same  as  cestus'^,  1. 

The  Paphian  queen 
(The  flood  Eurotas  passing)  laid  aside 
Her  glass,  her  ceston,  and  her  amorous  graces. 

Chapman,  Csesar  and  Pompey,  ii.  1. 
This,  this  that  beauteous  ceston  is 
Of  lovers'  many-coloured  bliss. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

cestra,  n.    Plural  of  cestrurrfi. 

Cestraciidae  (ses-tra-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cestracion  +  -idee.]  "  A  family  of  sharks :  same 
as  Cestraciontidce  and  Seterodontidw. 

Cestracion  (ses-tra'si-on),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier, 
1817,  from  Klein,  1742),  <  Gr.  Kiarpa,  a  weapon.] 
1.  A  generic  name  originally  employed  for 
the  hammer-headed  sharks :  synonymous  with 
Sphyrna.  Klein,  1742. — 2.  A  generic  name  of 
the  Port  Jackson  sharks,  giving  name  to  the 
family  Cestraciontidce:  synonymous  with  Sete- 
rodontus. 

cestraciont  (ses-tra'si-ont),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Cestraciontidce. 

11.  n.  A  shark  of  the  family  Cestraciontidce. 
Sir  J.  Richardson. 

Cestraciontes  (ses-tra-si-on'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  Cestracion{t-).]  Same  as  Cestraeiontidai. 
Agassiz,  1833. 

Cestraciontidce  (ses-tra-si-on'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cestracion(t-)  ■+  -idee.]  In  Giinther's 
system  of  classification,  a  family  of  Selaclioidei, 
having  an  anal  fin  and  two  dorsal  fins,  of 
which  the  fijst  is  opposite  the  space  between 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  and  the  second 
opposite  that  between  the  ventral  and  anal 
fiis.  The  nasal  and  buccal  cavities  are  confluent ;  the 
teeth  are  of  several  kinds,  the  molars  being  arranged  in 
oblique  rows  which  vary  in  form  and  character,  and  form 
the  basis  of  the  division  into  genera ;  there  is  no  nictitat- 
ing membrane.  It  contains  the  Port  Jackson  sharks.  See 
shark.    Also  called  Heterodontidce. 

cestrapboran  (ses-traf'o-ran),  a.  andre.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Cestrdpfiori ;  cestraciont. 

II.  re.  A  member  of  the  Cestraphori ;  a  ces- 
traciont. 

Cestraphori  (ses-traf'o-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (R. 
Owen,  1866),  <  Gr.  Khrpa,  a  weapon,  -\-  -fdpog. 


cestus 

<  fepecv  =  E.  bear'^.]  A  group  of  selachians, 
including  the  living  Cestraciontidce  and  sundry 
fossil  sharks,  such  as  those  whose  remains 
chiefly  furnish  the  fossils  known  as  ichthyo- 
dorulites.  in  Owen's  system  the  group  was  defined  as  a 
suborder  of  Plagiostomi  having  obtuse  back  teeth  and 
spines  in  front  of  each  dorsal  fln.    [Not  in  use.] 

Cestrian  (ses'tri-an),  n.  [<  Cestria,  Latinized 
form  of  Chestei-  :"see  Chester.]  An  inhabitant 
of  Chester,  England. 

The  good  Cestrians  may  boast  of  their  walls,  without  a 
shadow  of  that  mental  reservation  on  grounds  of  modem 
ease  which  is  so  often  the  tax  paid  by  the  picturesque. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  8. 

cestront,  »•    A  corrupt  form  of  cistern. 

Cestruml  (ses'trum),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kcarpov, 
betony.]  A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  So- 
lanacece,  natives  of  tropical  .America.  They  have 
funnel-shaped,  yellow,  fragrant  flowers,  and  a  few  species 
are  common  in  conservatories. 

cestrum^  (ses'trum),  n. ;  pi.  cestra  (-tra).  [L., 
also  cestron,  <  Gr.  niarpov,  a  graving-tool  used 
in  encaustic  painting,  <  Ktvrelv,  prick,  puncture : 
see  cestus^.]  An  implement  formerly  used  in 
encaustic  painting,  it  was  of  metal  and  of  various 
forms.  When  heated  and  passed  near  the  surface  of  the 
painting,  it  fused  the  wax  and  set  the  color. 

cestui,  cestuy  (ses'twi),  «.  [OF.,  he,  that  one, 
ult.  <  L.  ecce,  lo,  ML.  HsU-lmic,  dat.  of  *iste-hie, 

<  L.  iste,  that  (man),  +  hie,  this.]  He ;  a  person. 
Used  in  law  expressions  such  as  the  following :  cestui  que 
trust,  the  person  who  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  trust, 
the  beneficiary ;  cestui  que  use,  the  person  who  is  entitled 
to  a  use  (see  ^i^e) ;  cestui  que  vie,  the  person  for  whose 
life  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  may  be  held. 

Cestum  (ses'tmn),n.  [NL.,<L.  ces*MS,agirdle.] 
The  typical  and  only  genus  of  tasniate  eteno- 


-      ioSkrf-^ 


Venus's-girdle  ( Cestum  ijeHeris). 

phorans  constituting  the  family  Cestidce.  They 
have  a  ribbon-like  body  without  oral  lobes,  and  two  ten- 
tacles near  the  mouth ;  each  half  of  the  ctenophoral  sys- 
tem is  represented  by  four  very  long  canals.  Cestum  ve- 
neris, Venus's-girdle,  the  common 
Mediterranean  species,  is  a  gelati- 
nous ribbon-like  organism  several 
feet  long  and  about  two  inches 
across;  it  exhibits  phosphores- 
cence. Also  Cestui. 
cestus^  (ses'tus),  n. ;  pi.  ces- 
ti (-ti).  [L. ;  also  improp. 
written  ccestus;  <  Gr.  Keardg, 
a  girdle,  prop,  adj.,  stitched, 
embroidered  (sc.  j/idf,  a 
strap,  girdle),  <  kevts'iv,  prick, 
stitch.]  1.  In  Gr.  and  Bom. 
antiq.,  a  girdle  of  any  kind, 
whether  worn  by  men  or  by 
women;  particularly,  the 
Greek  girdle  for  confining     cestus.-Figurc  of  Arj- 

4.T,„     ,        .  ■]  .-       ,,^     adne,  from  a  Greek  red- 

tne     tunic,    ana     SpeClIlCally     figured  amphora  found  at 

the  girdle  or  zone  of  Venus,    ''='"£'»• 
which  was  said  to  be  decorated  with   every- 
thing that  could  awaken  love. 

Venus,  without  any  ornament  but  her  own  beauties,  not 
so  much  as  her  own  cestus.  Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  [NL.]    In«o67.:  (a)  Aetenophoran;  oneof 
the  Cestidce.    (6)  leap.]  Same  as  Cestum. 
cestus^,  caestus  (ses'tus),  n. ;  pi.  cestus,  ccestus. 
[L.,  prop,  caistus,  a  boxer's  glove,   <  ccedere, 
strike.]     Among    the    Greeks    and  Romans, 

a  kind  of 
boxing-  glove 
or  gauntlet, 
consisting  of 
stout  leather 
thongs  or 
straps,  often 
loaded  with 
lead  or  iron, 
fastened  on 
the  hands 
and  arms  of 
boxers  (caU- 


Vaiious  forms  of  Cestus. 


cestus 
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ed  cestuarii)  to  render  their  blows  more  effeo-    crystalline  matter  obtained  from  the  cavity  of 

tive.     At  first  the  cestus  was  worn  reaching  no  higher  the  cranium  of  spermaceti  and  other  whales, 

than  the  wrist,  but  it  was  afterward  extended  to  the  el-  cetate  (se'tat),  n.    [<  cet(ic)  +  -afel.]    A  salt  of 
bows,  was  more  heavily  weighted,  and  became,  particular-     cetie  acid 


ly  among  the  Bomans,  a  terrible  weapon 
cestuy,  n.    See  cestui. 
cestvaen  (kest'va-en  or  -van),  n. 

dst^. 


cete^  (set),  n.    [<  L.  ccetus,  an  assembly,  gather-    as    the    wha,les,    por- 
Same  as    ^^'-  ^®®  coitus.]     A  company;  a  number  to-    poises,  dolphins,  etc. 
gether:  said  of  badgers.     Strutt,  Sports  and  cetomorphic      (se-to- 

cesura,  caesura  (8e-zu'ra),n.;  pi.  cesMra«,ca»tt-    P?8*!T-^aP- ^°r^  t  .  r,      -  ^.  ,        m6r'fik),  a.     [As  Ceto- 

•    ■'  *'"=°'^"  ^_;  j,   ^gj^^^  l_^„     p     j^'  gg^^  cete^t  (set),  n.    [<  L.  cetus,  <  Gr.  kvto;,  a  whale:     morpha  +  -ic]  Formed 
-■     ••  -m.  c1^s«r,  <L.    «'ief*««ja?dcf.Cete3]    A  whale. 

ip.  C(B«MS,  cut.]  CeteS  (se'te),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  KTrrri,  uncontr. 

by  the  ter-    '"?"";  pl-  ot  Ki^og,  any  sea-monster  or  large  nsh, 

--  •  partictilarly  a  whale:  see  cetus,  and  cf.  cete^, 


Cetraria 

like  mammals,  including  the  Sirenia,  or  herbiv. 
orous  cetaceans,  as  they  were  formerly  called 
(the  manatee,  halicore,  dugong,  etc.),  with  the 
Cete  or  Cetacea  proper. 


rw  (-raz,  -re). 

ra  =  t).  caesuur  =  G.  ccisur  =  Dan.  ccesur,  <  L. 
ccesura,  lit.  a  cutting,  <  cwdere,  p] 
In  pros.,  a  division  made  in  a  line 
mination  of  a  word,  especially  when  this  coin- 
cides with  a  pause  in  delivery  or  recitation. 
Strictly,  ceaura  is  the  division  made  by  the  termination 
of  a  word  within  a  foot,  the  division  occasioned  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  end  of  a  word  with  the  end  of  a  foot 
being  called  diereaia.  This  distinction  of  terms  is  not,  how- 
ever, generally  observed  in  treating  of  modern  poetry. 
A  tnascvliiw  cesura  is  one  which  immediately  follows  a 
syllable  bearing  the  ictus  or  metrical  accent;  a  feminine 
cesura  is  one  which  succeeds  a  metrically  unaccented  syl- 
lable. A  cesura  is  called  trithemimeral,  penthemimeral, 
or  hephthe-mimeral.  according  as  it  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  foot.  In  the  dactylic  hex- 
ameter the  cesura  after  the  first  of  the  two  short  syllables 
of  the  dactyl  is  called  the  trochaic  cesura  or  cesura  after 
the  trochee  (oi  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  foot,  as  the  case 
may  be).  In  the  same  kind  of  verse  a  division  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  foot  is  called  a  bucolic  cesura,  more  accu- 
rately a  bucolic  dieresis.  In  the  following  examples  the 
cesura  is  marked  by  a  dagger  (t),  the  dieresis  by  a  parallel 
(II).  Thus,  in  the  lines  of  English  heroic  verse  (iambic  pen- 


Cetacea.']  1.  An  order  of  monodelphiau  Mam- 
malia, superorder  Educabilia,  containing  the 
true  cetaceans,  as  whales,  dolphins,  etc.  it 
is  naturally  divisible  into  three  suborders :  the  Zevtglo- 
dontes,  mostly  extinct ;  the  Denticete,  or  toothed  cetaceans, 
as  the  sperm  whales,  dolphins,  and  porpoises;  and  the 
Mysticete,  or  whalebone  whales.  The  genera  and  species 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  arranged  under  10  families. 
The  Cete  are  characterized  by  having  the  pelvis  and  hind 
limbs  more  or  less  completely  atrophied ;  a  flsh-like  body. 


like  a  whale;  having 
cetacean  structure  or 
affinities;  of  orpertain- 
ing  to  the  Cetomorpha. 
Cetonia  (se-to'ni-a),  n. 
[NL.]  A  genus  of  la- 
mellicom  beetles,  re- 
ferred to  the  ScarabcB- 
idce,  and  made  type  of  a 
subfamily  Cetoniince,  or 
furnishing  the  name  of 
a  distinct  family  Cetoniidce. 
rose-beetle  or  rose-chafer, 


Rose-beeUe  {Cetortia  aitraia). 
Vertical  line  shows  natural  size. 

C.  aurata  is  the 


specialized  for  aquatic  progression,  and  ending  in  a  hori-  ..,-,-,,  ,  anrl  j;  V<  Cetnmn  + 
zontal  tail  or  flukes ;  short  fore  limbs  Uke  flns  or  flippers,  CCtOman  (se-to  m-an),  a.  ana  n.  \K  L-etoma  -f 
one  at  least  of  the  digits  having  more  than  3  phalanges ; 


the  neck  usually  short ;  and  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  ankylosed  together.     The  dentition  is 


-an.]    I.  a'.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cetoniince. 

II.  n.  A  scarabseoid  beetle  of  the  subfamily 

Cetoniince. 


monophyodont,  and  thetteeth  are  conic  or  compressed  ^cM//i.«rei«.  _ 

when  present.    Also  (7ete,  Cefocea.  CetOIIudse  (se-to-m   1-de),  n.  jp«.      [NL.,  <  Ce- 


2.  In  some  systems  of  zoological  classification, 
a -suborder  of  Cetomorpha.    Also  Ceta. 


tonia  +  .4dce.]  'The  subfamily  Cetoniince  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  family.  Also  written 
CetoniadcB. 


tapody)  given  below  there  is  a  dieresis  after  the  third  foot  cetene(se  ten),  re.     yPov  cetylene,<cetyl  + -ene.]      -  ,      .,  . -,    -^  ,      nviT      /n„*„ 

of  the  first  line,  and  a  cesura  in  the  fourth  and  third  feet     A  colorless,  oily,  liquid  hydrocarbon  (C-i  hHoo)  CetOniinSB  (se-to-ni-i  ne),  n.  pi.     U^*}^-,  \  l^eto- 


of  the  second  and  third  lines  respectively. 

Before  I  the  hills  |  &ppear'd,  ||  6r  foun  |  tain  fiow'd, 
Th6u  with  J  fiter  |  nai  Wis  [  d6m  t  didst  I  c&nverse. 
Wisdom  I  thy  sis  |  tSr,  t  and  |  with  her  |  didst  J  play. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  vii.  8. 

A  cesura  occurs  in  the  fourth  foot  of  this  iambic  hexapody 
(trimeter) : 

TS  death's  I  b6num  I  ming  6  I  piftm  t  as  I  mj  on  I  ly  cure. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  — 


-         -  -  ,  '16     _- 

obtained  from  cetylic  alcohol.  Also  called  ce- 
tylene. 

CeteosaUTUS,  ».     See  Cetiosaurus. 

ceterach  (set'e-rak),  n.  [=  F.  c4t6rae  =  It.  ce- 
tracca,  <  ML.  ceie>-a7i=  MGr.  larapaii;  of  Eastern 
origin.]  The  scaly  fern  or  miltwaste,  Aspleni- 
um  Ceterach,  a  native  of  Europe  and  western 
Asia 


One  of  the  most  usual  is  the  penthe- 


The  remaining  examples  show  different  cesuras  in  the  ceteris  paribus  (set'e-ris  par'i-bus).     [L.:  cete- 

''  '  "'     TO,  abl.  pi.  of  cetej-MTO,  neut.  of  ce<er«s,  other: 

jjan6««s,  abl.pl.  of  par,  equal:  see  par.]    Liter- 
ally, other  things  being  equal;  being  evenly 


dactylic  hexameter, 
mimeral :  as, 

Naught  bttt  tra  |  ditibn  r6  |  mains  t  6t  thS  |  beautlftil  | 

villSge  Of  I  Grand-Pre.     Longfellow,  Evangeline,  Int. 

The  trochaic  cesura  of  the  third  foot  is  also  very  frequent : 


nia  +  -incs.]  '  A  subfamily  of  the. ScarabceidcB, 
typified  by  the  genus  Ceionia;  a  group  of  beau- 
tiful beetles,  the  fioral  beetles,  living  among 
plants  and  flowers.  They  have  short  10-jointed  an- 
tennae, the  last  three  joints  being  elongated  and  lamelli- 
form.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors 
with  which  many  of  them  are  adorned.  The  typical  genus 
is  Cetonia. 

The  sub-family  CetoniiTUE  is  often  treated  as  a  distinct 

family ;  it  is  differentiated  chiefly  by  the  position  of  the 

mesothoracic  epimera.  Paseoe,  Zool,  Class,,  p.  141. 

cetorhinid  (se-to-rin'id),  n.    A  selachian  of  the 

family  Cetorhinidce. 


matched  in  othir  respects;  other  conditions  CetorMnidSB  (se-to-rin'i-de),  «.  pi.     [NL.,  < 


corresponding,  etc. :  as,  ceteris  paribus,  a  large 
man  is  generally  stronger  than  a  small  one. 

cetewalet,  »•  -^  obsolete  name  of  zedoary. 
Chaucer. 

cetic  (se'tik),  a.    [<  L.  cetus,  a  whale  (see  cetus), 

+  -ic]    Pertaining  to  the  whale Cetic  acid,  an 

acid  produced,  according  to  Heintz,  in  very  small  quanti- 
ty in  the  saponification  of  spermaceti.  It  crystallizes  in 
nacreous  scales,  gi-ouped  in  stars,  melting  at  53.5"  C. 

ceticide  (se'ti-sid),  n.  [<  L.  cetus,  a  whale' (see 
cetus),  +  -cida,  a  MUer,  <  ccedere,  kill.]  A  whale- 
killer.    Southey.     [Rare.] 

cetin,  cetine  (se'tin),  «.     [<  L.  cetus,  a  whale 

(see  cetus),  +  -in^,  -ine^.]    The  fatty  crystaUiz- 

able  matter  which  forms  the  essential  part  of 

spermaceti. 

-.-..1  ^  Derived  from 


This  Is  the  I  forest  pri  |  mevM,  t  ThS  |  miirmliring  |  pines 

and  thS  J  hemlocks.         Longfellow,  Evangeline,  Int. 
An  example  of  the  bucolic  cesura  (dieresis)  combined  (as 
is  frequent)  with  the  penthemimeral  is  : 
We  our  J  country  |  fly,  t  thou,  |  Tityrtls,  ||  stretched  In  thS 

I  shadow.  Longfellow,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Eclogue,  i. 

The  hephthemimeral  is  generally  preceded  by  a  trithe- 
mimeral as  secondary  cesura :  as, 

Bearded  with  |  m5ss,  t  and  In  |  garments  J  green,  t  Indls- 
I  tinctlnthe  |  twilight.    iona/'eKow,  Evangeline,  Int. 

cesural,  caesural  (se-zu'ral),  a.     [<  cesura, 
ccesura,  +  -oH.]    Pertaining  to  or  constituting 
a  cesura. 
It  is  but  a  cx^aral  pause,  and  anon  the  curtain  lifts.  ^^ 

D.  ff.MtefteK,  Wet  Days.  gg^j^_gj~j~-(g^^y^.gj^,jt)^    „ 

cesuref,  n.  [Cf.  F.  ceswe,  cutting,  section,  now 
ensure,  cesura,  <  L.  caesura :  see  cesura^  Same 
as  cesura. 

Vulgar  languages  that  want 
Words,  and  sweetness,  and  be  scant 

Of  true  measure. 
Tyrant  rhyme  hath  so  abused, 
That  they  long  since  have  refused 

Other  cesure. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xlviii. 

cesuric,  ceesuric  (sf-zu'rik),  a.  [<  ceswa,  cce- 
sura, +  -de.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by 
cesura  or  pause. 

The  great  goal  before  the  poet  is  to  compel  the  listener 
to  expect  his  cceswric  effects.  Encyc.  Brit,  XIX.  262. 

Oeta  (se'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  prop.  Cete  or  Cetea, 
<  Gr.  K^Teii,  contr.  k^ti;  :  see  Cete^.]  Same  as 
CeteS. 

Cetacea  (se-ta'se-a),  n.  pi.     [NL.  (Blumen- 
baot,  1799),  neut.  pi.  of  cetaceus :  see  cetace- 
ous.]   1.  Formerly,  the  systematic  name  of  ani- 
mals of  the  whale  kind  in  general,  including  „  ^    ,  .,      ,  .  ^.  ,  .y,     ,  r-vn-     /  n 
the  sirenians  or  herbivorous  cetaceans  and  the  Oetochllus  (se-to-la  lus),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  /oyrof 


Cetorhinus  +  -4dce.]  A  family  of  anarthrous 
sharks,  represented  by  the  genus  Cetorhinus. 
The  teeth  are  excessively  small ;  the  branchiae  have  long 
fringes ;  the  five  branchial  apertures  are  extremely  cleft, 
almost  girdling  the  neck,  and  the  eyes  are  very  small. 
Tlie  only  certain  species  is  the  basking-shark,  Cetorhinus 
tnuximus. 

cetorhinoid  (se-to-ri'noid),  «.  and  n.     [<  Ceto- 
rhinus +  -oid.]    I.  a.  Of  or  resembling  the  Ce- 
torhinidce. 
II.  «.  A  cetorhinid. 

Cetorhinus  (se-to-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  /cyroc, 
a  whale,  +  pivri,  a  shark  with  a  rough  skin  used 
like  shagreen  for  polishing  wood,  etc.,  lit.  a 
file  or  rasp.]  The  typical  genus  of  sharks  of 
the  family  Cetorhinidce,  containing  a  species  of 
great  size,  approaching  a  whale  in  dimensions, 
whence  the  name.  This  is  the  basking-shark, 
C.  maximum,  which  attains  a  length  of  30  feet. 
See  cut  under  basking-shark. 


cetin-elaine Cetin-elaio  acid,  a  fatty  acid  obtained 

from  cetin-elaine  by  saponification  with  an  alkali.    It  re- 
sembles but  is  distinct  from  oleic  acid.    (7.  S.DtSp,,  p,  396.    „-4.-4.„l;4.-  /„=+_+/=  -|=Z->    „        r/r-.,    ..iS-rn,.   o  -mliolo 

.,       ,,    .      /  _,,,.       -,-#.   V  A  £..4.  ;j.„, ^„.^A  cetotollte (se-tot  0-iit), w.    L^ ^r.  KffTOC, a wnale, 

''«*^'^i!l^\^^l!f:*'S:!±r2l."V.-^ltf^f.^^^^^     +  oi,(,:;4-an  ea;r  AiBo^U  .tone.]  '  A  name 

of  certain  fossil  cetaceous  ear-bones,  occurring 


by  alcohol  from  spermaceti,  and  obtained  by 

evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution. 
cetiosaurian  (se'''ti-o-s&'ri-an),  ».     [<  Cetiosau^ 

rus.    Of.  saurian.]  '  A  member  of  the  genus 

Cetiosaurus. 
Cetiosaurus,  Ceteosaurus  (se'''ti-,  se"tf-6-sa'- 

rus),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  K^eiog,  of  sea-monsters, 

monstrous  (<  KTJrog,  a  sea-monster,  a  whale:  see 


in  such  profusion  in  the  Upper  Tertiary  forma- 
tion, as  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk,  England,  that 
superphosphate  of  potash  is  prepared  from 
them  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  used  as  ma- 
nure for  land.  The  ear-bones  are  the  tympanic  and  pe- 
trosal, a  characteristic  and  very  durable  part  of  the  skull 
of  cetaceans,  readily  detached  from  the  rest. 


cetus),  +  caiipog,  a  lizard.]  A  genus  of  gigantic  cetrarate  (se-tra'rat),  n.  [<  cetirar{ic)  +  -ate^.] 
fossil  dinosaurian  reptiles,  the  species  of  which    A  compound  formed  lay  the  combination  of  ce- 

attained  a  length  of  from  60  to  70  feet,  found    traric  acid  with  another  substance Ammonliun 

in  the  Oolite  and  'Wealden  formations.  cetrarate,  a  compound  of  cetraric  acid  with  ammonia. 

cetochilid  (se-to-kil'id), ».  A  crustacean  of  the  Cetraria  (se-tra'ri-a),  m.  [NL.  (so  called  from 
family  Cetochilklce.  the  shape  of  the  apothecia),  <  L.  cetra,  better 

Cetocnilidse  (se-to-kil'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  c«ira,  a  short  Spanish  shield,  prob.  of  Hispanic 
Cetochilus  +  -idm.'i  A  family  of  copepods,  tak-  ^  origin.]    A  genus  of 


ing  name  from  the  genus  Cetochilus. 


a  whale,  +  x'^'^i,  fodder,  forage.]  A  genus  of 
copepod  crustaceans,  typical  of  a  family  Ceto- 
chilidcB,  or  referred  to  a  family  Calanidm:  so 
called  iDecause  a  species,  Cetochilus  septentrio- 
nalis,  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
whales. 

[<  cetology  + 


cetaceans  proper:    same  as  Cetomorpha. — 2. 

Same  as  Cete^,  1. 
cetacean  (se-ta'shian),  a.  and  n.    [<  Cetacea  + 

-are.]    I,  a.'Pertaiiiing  to  the  whale,  or  to  the 

Cetacea. 
II.  «.  An  animal  of  the  order  Cete;  a  whale,      ^,     .     ,  ,  -  ^- ,  ... .   ■,. 

or  one  of  the  whale  Mnd.- Herbivorous  ceta-  cetological  (sp-to-lo]  i-kal),  a.      -  -- 

ceans    See  lierbivorous.  -^cal :  see  logical.]    Pertauung  to  cetology. 

cetaceous  (se-ta'shius),  a.     [=  Sp.  cetdceo  =  cetologist  (sf-tol'o-jist),  n.     [<  cetology  +  -ist.] 

Pg.  It.  cetaceo,  <  NL.  cetaceus,  <  L.  cetits,  <  Gr.     One  versed  m  cetology. 

K^Toc,  a  whale :  see  ce*e2  and  ceias.]    Pertain- cetology  (se-tol'o-ji),  m.    [<Gr. /tyrof,  awhale,+ 

ing  to  the  whale;  belonging  to  the  Cetacea  or    -?ioyia,<.l£-)'siv,a-pea,'k:  aee-ology.]   Thedesonp- 

wEale  kind.  tion  or  natural  history  of  cetaceous  animals. 

cetaceum  (se-ta'se-um),  n.    [NL.,  neut.  of  ceta-  Cetomorpha  (se-to-m6r'fa),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Gr. 

eeus  .-see  cetaceous.  ]    An  oUy,  semi-transparent    kjjtoq,  a  whale,  +  /w/)^,  form.  ]  A  series  of  whale- 


lichens,  related  to 
Lecidea.  They  have  a 
rigid,  erect,  and  branch- 
ing brown  thallus,  with 
lateral  apothecia.  The 
best-known  species  is  C. 
Islandica,  or  Iceland 
moss,  which  is  abundant 
in  high  northern  latitudes 
and  found  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  has 
a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and 
when  wet  becomes  soft 
and  mucilaginous.  Boil- 
ing water  extracts  a  large 
proportion  of  lichenin  or 
lichen-starch,  which  is  a 
modification  of  cellulose. 
Iceland  moss  had  repute  formerly  as  a  remedy  in  pulmo- 
nai-y  complaints,  and  is  still  used  as  a  mild  mucilaginous 
tonic  and  as  a  nutritious  article  of  diet. 


Cetraria. 


cetrarifflform 

cetrariseform  (se-tra'ri-e-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Ce- 
traria  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Like  plants  of  the 
genus  Cetraha.    Also  cetraiioid. 

cetraric  (se-trar'lk),  a.  [<  Cetraria  +  -ic] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Cetraria; 
existing  in  or  derived  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Cetraria,  as  Iceland  moss,  C.  Islandica Ce- 
traric acid,  a  crystallizable  acid  constituting  the  bitter 
principle  of  tlie  lichen  Cetraria.    Lindsay. 

cetrarin,  cetrarine  (sf-tra'rin),  n.  [<  Cetraria 
+  -in^,  -ineS.]  ^  vegetable  substance  extract- 
ed by  alcohol  from  several  lichens,  as  Cetraria 
Islandica  (Iceland  moss)  and  Stictapulmonacea. 
It  forms  a  fine  white  powder,  very  bitter  to  the 
taste. 

cetrarioid  (sf-tra'ri-oid),  a.  [<  Cetraria  +  -oid.2 
Same  as  cetr'ariceform. 

Oettia  (set'i-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte,  1838),  < 
Cetti,  a  proper  name.]  One  of  the  most  remark- 
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seeds  of  Schoenocaidon  officinale,  a  bulbous  lilia- 
ceous plant  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  with 
long  grass-like  leaves.  The  seeds  have  a  bitter  acrid 
taste,  are  poisonous  to  dogs  and  cats,  and  have  been  used 
as  a  remedy  in  various  complaints.  They  are  now  chiefly 
used  as  a  source  of  veratrin.    Also  mbadilla. 

cevadillic  (sev-a-dH'ik),  a.  [<  cevadilla  +  -ic] 
Same  as  cevadie. 

cevadillin,  cevadilline  (sev-a-dil'in), «.  [<  cev- 
adilla +  -in'^,  -me2.]  An  unerystallizable  alka- 
loid (C34H53NO8)  obtained  from  cevadilla. 

cevadin,  cevadine  (sev'a-din),  n.  [As  cevadUc) 
+  -in%,  -ine2.]  a  crystallizable  alkaloid  (C32 
H4gN09)  obtained  from  eevadUla. 

Ceya's  theorem.    See  theorem. 

cevin,  cevine  (se'vin),  n.  [<  eev(adin)  +  -irfi, 
-ine^.J  A  decomposition  product  (C27H43NO8) 
of  cevadin. 

ceylanite  (se-lan'it),  ».  [F.,  =  E.  ceylonite.'] 
See  ceylonite. 

Ceylonese  (se-lon-es-  or  -ez'),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cey- 
lon, otherwise  written  Zeylan,  P.  Ceylan,  etc.,  -H 
-ese.']  I,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Ceylon,  a  large 
island  lying  to  the  south  of  Hindustan,  now  a 
colony  of  Great  Britain. 

II.  n.  sing.ajLd.pl.  An  inhabitant  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Ceylon ;  specifically,  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  native  race  of  Ceylon.   See 


Also  Cingalese,  Singhalese,  and  Sinhalese. 

ceylonite  (se-lon'it),  n.  [<  Ceylon  -I-  -*«e2.]  A 
dark-colored  ferruginous  variety  of  spinel  from 
Ceylon.    Also  candite,  ceylanite,  ceylanite. 

Ceylon  moss,  stone,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

Ceyx  (se'iks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  /ci^f,  also  miiT/^, 
mva^,  fd)^,  a  sea-bird,  perhaps  the  tern  or  gan- 
net.     Cf.  Cecomorphce.'i    In  ornith.,  a  genus  of 


Bush-warbler  ( Cettia  cetti 


able  and  anomalous  genera  of  passerine  birds, 
having  only  ten  rectrioes.  There  are  about  10  Em'o- 
pean  and  Asiatic  species,  the  best-known  of  which  is  Cet- 
tia cetti,  or  Cetti's  bush-warbler,  found  in  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Also  called  Horeites,  Ho- 
rornis,  Neomis,  Berhivox,  and  Urosphena. 
cetus  (se'tus),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  /cyrof,  any  sea-mon- 
ster or  large  fish,  especially  a  whale;  as  a  con- 
stellation, the  Whale.  Hence  cete^,  Cete^,  Ce- 
toceo,  etc.]  1.  A  whale. — 2.  [cap.']  A  southern 
constellation,  the  Whale,  in  advance  of  Orion. 


The  Constellation  Cetus. —  From  Ptolemy's  description. 

It  was  anciently  pictured  as  some  kind  of  ma- 
rine animal,  possibly  a  seal. — 3.  [cap.]  [NL.] 
A  genus  of  whales.     Brisson,  1756. 

cetyl,  cetyle  (se'til),  n.  [<  L.  cetus,  a  whale  (see 
cetus),  +  -yl.]  An  alcoholic  radical  (C1RH33) 
supposed  to  exist  in  a  series  of  compounds  ob- 
tained from  spermaceti  and  beeswax. 

cetylene  (se'ti-len),  n.     Same  as  cetene. 

cetylic  (sf-til'ik),  a.  [i^cetyl  -t-.-ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  cetyl:  as,  cetylic  alcohol. 

Oeuthorhynchus  (su-tho-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  ir- 
reg.  <  Gr.  KevBeiv,  hide,  bury  (= B.  hide^),  -t-  pvyxog, 
snout.]  A  genus  of  rhynchophorous  beetles,  of 
the  family  Curculionidce  or  weevils.  The  larvaj  arc 
very  destructive  to  the  turnip.  C.  assimilis  is  the  turnip- 
seed  weevil ;  C.  contractus,  the  charlock  weevil ;  C.  pleu- 
rostir/ma,  the  turnip-gall  weevil.     Also  Ceutorhynchus. 

cevadie  (sf-vad'ik),  a.  [Abbr.  form  of  ceva- 
dillic, q.  v.]  1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  ceva- 
dilla.— 2.  Existing  in  or  derived  from  ceva- 
dilla: as,  cevadie  acid — Cevadio  acid,  a  volatile 
fatty  acid  obtained  from  Schoenocaulon  o^cinale  (Vera- 
trumSabadillK).  It  appears  in  needle-like  crystals.  Also 
called  cevadillic  acid  and  methylcrotonic  acid. 

cevadilla,  cebadilla  (sev-,  seb-a-dU'a),  n.  [= 
F.  c&vadille,  <  Sp.  cevadilla,  usually  cebadilla,  = 
Pg.  cevadiiha  (NL.  sabadilla),  cevadilla,  dim.  of 
Sp.  cevada,  usually  cebada,  =  Pg.  cevada  =  Cat. 
civada  =  Pr.  civada,  barley;  <  Pg.  cevar  =  Sp. 
<xbar,  feed,  <  L.  cibare,  feed,  <  cibus,  food.]   The 


Ceyx  melartura. 

kingfishers,  of  the  family  Alcedinidw  and  sub- 
family Z)ace?o?Mm(e,  characterized  by  having  only 
three  developed  toes.  The  type  is  C.  tridaetyla. 
There  are  several  species  in  mdia  and  the  East 
Indies. 
of.  [Contr.  of  L.  confer,  impv.  of  eonferre,  com- 
pare, collate:  see  confer,  collate.]  A  contrac- 
tion of  the  Latin  confer,  compare. 
C.  G.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  commissary-gen- 
eral, and  (6)  of  consul-general. 
C.  g.  S.  The  usual  abbreviation  of  centimeter- 
gram-second  (which  see,  under  centimeter) :  as, 
the  c.  g.  s.  system  of  physical  units. 
oh.  [(1)  <  ME.  ch  initial,  ch,  cch,  later  tch,  medial 
(in  earlier  ME.  never  final,  being  in  its  origin 
dueto  a  following  e  or  i),  <  AS.  c  (orig.  or  in- 
flexive),  followed  by  vowel  e  {ce,  ea,  ed),  i,  or  y, 
the  c  in  such  case  being  usually  pron.  as  a  pala- 
talized h,  as  in  ceaster,  E.  Chester,  cist,  E.  chest, 
did,  B.  child,  wicce,  B.  witch,  hwylc  (hioylce),  E. 
which,  etc.  (2)  <  ME.  ch  initial,  oh,  rarely  cch 
(or later  tch)medial  (see  above),  <  OP.  ch  (pron. 
as  mod.  B.  ch,  i.  6.,tsh,  but  in  mod.  P.  simply 
sh:  see  below),  <  L.  c,  under  conditions  like 
those  mentioned  above.  (3)  <  mod.  P.  ch,  pron. 
sh.  (4)  <  L.,  etc.,  ch,  <  Gr.  x,  an  aspirated  form 
of  /£,  L.  c,  whence  the  L.  spelling  ch.  (5)  Sc, 
var.  gh,  repr.  ME.  gh,  h,  g,  AS.  h,  etc.,  or  Gael, 
or  other  forms  of  this  palatal  sound,  lake  G.  ch, 
aspirated  form  of  orig.  c  or  fc,  as  in  G.  Jcrachen 
=  AS.  cearcian,  E.  crack,  etc.  (6)  In  Skt.  Hind. 
etc.,  see  def.]  A  common  English  digraph,  of 
various  origin  and  pronunciation,  in  native 
English  words  it  is  always  pronounced  tsh,  being  a  com- 
pound sound  consisting  of  a  «  produced  at  the  sA-point 
followed  by  an  sh  in  intimate  union,  so  that  the  sound  is 
commonly  regarded  as  one,  and  is  in  many  languages,  as 
in  Sanskrit,  Hindustani,  Bussian,  etc.,  provided  with  a 
simple  character.  In  Spanish  it  is  denoted  by  ch  as  in 
English,  but  the  symbol  is  regarded  and  named  (che,  pro- 
nounced cha)  as  a  single  character  in  separate  alphabeti- 
cal place.  Ch  =  tsh  is  the  surd  correlate  of  j  =  dzh.  (See  j ) 
The  digraph  ch  occurs— (1)  in  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  ori- 
gin, being  in  such  words  usually  initial,  as  in  child,  choose 


chack 

chest,  etc.,  but  sometimes  final,  as  in  each,  such,  which,  but 
then  usually  in  the  combination  tch  (see  tch) ;  (2)  in  words 
of  old  French  origin,  as  in  chair,  change,  chase,  chumber, 
etc. ;  (3)  in  words  of  modern  French  origin,  in  which  it  has 
the  modem  French  sound,  sh,  as  in  chaise,  champagne,  and 
in  some  of  older  French  origin,  with  original  cA-sound,  as- 
similated to  modern  sh,  as  in  champaign,  chivalry,  etc. ; 
(4)  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  representing  the  Greeli  Xi  as 
in  chorus.chylc,  etc.,  being  in  older  words  of  this  origin  of- 
ten a  modern  substitution  for  Middle  English,  Old  French, 
Middle  Latin,  etc. ,  c  or  A,  as  in  Christian,  chameleon,  chamo- 
mile, alchemy,  chirurgeon,  etc. ;  (.5)  in  Scotch  words,  as  loch, 
in  which  the  ch  is  a  guttural  spirant  or  fricative  uttered 
through  the  narrowed  throat,  like  the  German  ch  in  doch, 
ach,  etc. ;  (6)  in  words  of  Sanskrit,  Hindustani,  etc. ,  ori- 
gin, in  which  ch  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English.  So  in 
words  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  origin,  as  chinch,  chin- 
chilla, and  in  Russian  and  other  Slavic  words,  in  which. 
the  spelling  tch,  tsh,  or  (as  in  German)  tsch  is  oftfen  em- 
ployed for  the  single  original  Russian  or  Slavic  character. 
See  assibUation. 

ch.  AxL  abbreviation  (a)  of  chapter,  and  (6)  of 
church. 

C.  H.  An  abbreviation  {a)  of  court-house,  very 
common  in  the  southern  United  States,  and  as 
far  north  as  southern  Pennsylvania,  as  a  part 
of  town-names :  as,  Spottsylvania  V.  H. ;  and 
(6)  of  custom-house. 

cha  (cha),  n.  [Chinese  ch'a,  tsi'a,  etc.,  tea:  see 
tea.]  The  Chinese  word  for  tea cha  sze,  a  tea- 
expert  ;  a  tea-taster. 

chabasie  (kab'a-si),  n.    Same  as  ehabazite. 

chabazite,  chabasite  (kab'a-zit,  -sit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
xajial^ioQ,  one  of  twenty  species  of  stones  men- 
tioned in  the  poem  Hepl  liBiM  ( ' '  About  stones  "), 
ascribed  to  Orpheus  (Webster's  Diet. ).]  A  min- 
eral of  the  zeolite  group  which  occurs  in  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals  of  a  white  or  flesh-red  color. 
It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium. 
A  reddish  variety  from  Nova  Scotia  is  called  acadialite; 
a  yellowish  variety  from  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  has  been  called  haydenite. 

Chablis  (sha-ble'),  «•  -^  ^  white  French 
wine  of  excellent  quality,  taking  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Chablis,  near  Auxerre,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Tonne. 

chabouk,  chabuk  (cha-buk'),  n.  [Also  written 
chawbucK,  repr.  Hind,  chabuk,  a  whip.]  A  long 
whip ;  specifically,  the  whip  used  in  the  East  for 
inflicting  corporal  punishment. 

Drag  forward  that  Fakir,  and  out  his  robe  into  tatters 
on  his  back  with  your  chabouk. 

Scott,  Surgeon's  Daughter,  xiv. 

Chaca  (ka'ka),  n.  [NL.,  from  native  E.  Ind. 
name.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Chacidce. —  2.  [Z.  c]  A  fish  of  this  genus.  .Also 
chalca. 

chacet,  v.  and  n.    A  former  spelling  of  chase. 

chachalaca  (cha-cha-la'ka),  n.  [Imitative  of 
the  bird's  cry.]  The  Texan  guan,  Ortalis  vetula 
maccalli;  a  gallinaceous  bird  of  the  family  Cra- 
cidce  and  subfamily  Penelopince,  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  23  inches  long  and  26  in  extent  of  wings,  of  a  dark- 
olive  color,  brightening  to  lustrous  green  on  the  tail,  and 
changing  to  plumbeous  on  the  head  ;  the  lower  parts  are 
of  a  dingy,  undeflnable  color.  It  is  easily  domesticated, 
and  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  as  a  game-fowl.  It  in- 
habits the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  thence  southward. 
The  name  is  variously  spelled,  the  orthography  here  given 
being  the  usual  one. 

chacid  (ka'sid),  n.    A  fish  of  the  family  Chacidce. 

Chacids  (ka'si-de),  ti.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chaca  -t- 
-idw.  ]  A  family  of  nematognathous  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Chaca.  The  head  and  front  of  the 
body  are  much  depressed ;  the  true  dorsal  fin  is  short  and 
anterior ;  the  adipose  is  replaced  by  a  rayed  dorsal,  which 
is  confluent  with  the  caudal;  the  true  anal  is  short,  and 
there  is  a  second  anal  corresponding  to  the  second  dorsal 
and  also  confluent  with  the  caudal ;  each  pectoral  fin  has 
a  strong  spine,  and  the  ventrals  are  moderately  far  back. 
The  family  is  represented  by  an  Indian  fresh-water  fish, 
Chaca  lophioidea.  By  most  ichthyologists  the  species  is  re- 
ferred to  the  family  Siluridce,  and  variously  regarded  as 
representative  of  a  subfamily  (Chacince),  a  group  (Chadna). 
or  a  cohort  (Chacini). 

Chacina  (ka-si'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <-Chaca  + 
-ina^.]  In  Gtinther's  system  of  classification, 
a  group  of  Siluridce  homalopterce,  having  the 
giU-membranes  confluent  with  the  skin  of  the 
broad  isthmus,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
former  with  a  strong  spine,  the  posterior  and 
the  anal  united  with  the  caudal,  and  the  ven- 
trals six-rayed.  The  group  is  the  same  as  the 
family  Chacidce. 

Chacina  (ka-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  ataca  + 
-inw.]  The  ChacidcB  considered  as  a  subfamily 
of  Siluridce:  same  as  Chacidw. 

Chacini  (ka-si'ni),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Chaca  -I-  -int.] 
In  Bleeker's  system  of  classification,  a  cohort 
of  the  family  Siluridce :  same  as  Chacidce. 

Chackl  (chak),  V.  t.  [Sc. ;  cf .  choclcS,  chuckS,  and 
check^v.]  1.  To  bruise,nip,orpinch  by  jamming 
or  squeezing  accidentally:  as,  to  chack  one's 
finger  in  shutting  a  door. —  2.  To  cut  by  a  sud- 
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den  stroke.— 3.  To  take  hold  of  suddenly.— 4. 
In  the  manage,  to  jerk  or  toss  (the  head),  as  a 
horse,  in  order  to  slacken  the  strain  of  the  bridle. 
Chack^  (chak),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  slight 
repast;  luncheon;  a  snack:  as,  "ac/iac/cof  din- 
ner," GaZf.  Also  cheek,  chatt.  [Scotch.]— pam- 
iljf  Chack,  a  family  dinner ;  a  dinner  or  luncheon  en/a- 
itiille,  or  without  special  preparation  or  formality. 

He  seasoned  this  dismission  by  a  kind  and  hospitable  in- 
vitation, ' '  to  come  back  and  take  part  o'  his  family-chack, 
at  ane  preceesely."  Scott,  Rob  Hoy,  xxiv. 

chack^,  chacker,  chack-bird  (chak,  chak'Sr, 
chak'berd),  m.  [be.  chaek,  also  check,  and comp. 
stane-chackcr,' -checker,  the  wheatear,  also  the 
stoneohat ;  var.  of  chat'^.'\  Local  British  names 
of  the  wheatear,  Saxicola  wnanthe.    Montagu. 

chack*  (chak),  n.  and'!).   A  Scotch  form  otcheck. 

chackle  (chak'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chaqkled, 
ppr.  chuckling.  [Var.  of  chatter;  at.  chack^, 
cliat^."]    To  chatter.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

chackstone(chak'ston),».  Ajackstone.  [Eng.] 

chacma  (chak'ma),  n.  The  Hottentot  name  of 
a  South  African  liaboon,  Cynoeephalusporcarius. 

chaco  (chak'6),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  The  native  name 
of  an  unctuous  earth  found  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
which  is  made  into  pats  and  eaten  with  choco- 
late. 

chaconne,  chacone  (sha-kon',  -kon'),  n.  [<  F. 
chaconne  =  It.  ciaconna,  <  Sp.  eliacona,  a  dance, 
an  air.]  1.  An  old  dance  or  saraband,  proba- 
bly of  Moorish  or  Spanish  origin. — 2.  A  mu- 
sical composition  in  the  movement  of  such  a 
dance,  in  slow  tempo,  usually  in  triple  rhythm, 
and  properly  consisting  of  a  series  of  varia- 
tions upon  a  ground-bass  of  eight  bars'  length. 
It  closely  resembles  the  passaeaglia. 

chacuru  (cha-k8'ro),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  The  na- 
tive name  of  Buceo  chacuru,  a  South  American 
barbet  or  puff-bird,  barred  above  with  brown 
and  black,  having  two  black  stripes  on  each  side 
of  the  head  and  a  very  stout  red  beak. 

chad^  (chad),  n.  If.  An  obsolete  form  of  shad. 
— 2.  The  name  in  Cornwall,  England,  of  the 
young  of  the  common  sea-bream,  Pagellus  cen- 
trodontv^. 

Chad^  (chad),  m.  [E.  dial.  var.  of  chat^,  q.  v.] 
1.  A  diy  twig:  same  as  chatK — 2.  Dry,  bushy 
fragments  found  among  food.  [Prov.  Eng.  in 
both  senses,  usually  in  plural.] 

chadam  (chad' am),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  imagi- 
nary money  of  account  in  some  parts  of  Asia, 
representing  25  cowries,  or  2i  mills.  Simmonds. 

chadar,  n.    See  chuddei: 

chadding  (ohad'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  *cMd^, 
v.,  <  chad^,  ».]    Gathering  twigs.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

chadlock  (chad'lok),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
charlock. 

chad-penny  (chad'pen'i),  ».  A  contribution 
made  at  Whitsunday  to  aid  in  keeping  in  repair 
Lichfield  cathedral,  England,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Chad.     [Local,  Eng.] 

chsenichtliyid  (ke-nik'thi-id),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Chcenichth'yidce. 

Chsenicllttayidse  (ke-nik-thi'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Chceniohthys  +  -idw.'i  A  family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  gpnus  Chcenieh- 
thys,  and  including  those  Notothenoidea  which 
have  the  snout  produced  and  spatuliform,  the 
body  mostly  naked,  and  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first 
of  which  is  short  and  the  second  long.  The 
few  species  known  are  confined  to  the  antarctic 
seas. 

Chsenichthys  (kf-nik'this),  ».  [NL.,  irreg.  < 
Gcr.  xaiveiv,  gape',  +  Ix^v^,  fish.]  A  genus  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Chcenichtlmidce. 

chsenopsia  (ke-nop'sid),  n.    A  fish  of  the  family 
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chaeta  (ke'ta),  n. ;  pi.  chcetce  (-te).  [NL.,  <  Grr. 
xa-iTv,  long,  loose,  flowing  hair,  a  horse's  mane, 
etc.]  In  zool.,  a  bristle ;  a  seta :  used  chiefly 
in  composition. 

Chaetetes  (ket'e-tez),  n.    Same  as  Chceiites. 

Chsetetidae  (ke-tet'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Chwti- 
tidce. 

Ohaetifera  (kf-tif 'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  chcetiferus':  see"  chwtiferous,  and  cf.  Chmto- 
phora^.^  An  ordinal  or  other  group  of  gephy- 
reans  which  have  chretss  or  set^.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  having  two  strong  ventral  bristles,  the  mouth 
at  the  base  of  the  proboscis,  and  the  anus  terminal.  The 
group  contains  the  families  Eohinridm  and  BonelUidm,  and 
is  distinguished  from  Aclusta.    Also  called  Armata. 

Ohsetiferi  (kf-tif 'e-ri),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  chce- 
tiferus :  see  chcetiferous.'\    Same  as  Chcetifera. 

chsetiferous  (ke-tif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  chcetiferus, 
<  chceta,  q.  v.,  +  L.  ferre  =  E.  bear^-.  Cf .  chceto- 
phorous.']  Bearing  chsetse  or  bristles ;  setif  er- 
ous  or  setigerous ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Chcetifera. 

Chaetites  (ket'i-tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^'^'^V, 
mane  (NL.  chceta,  bristle),  +  Wog,  stone.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  ChcetiUdce.     Also 
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Chcetodontidce :  so  named  from  the  slender  bris- 
tle-like character  of  the  teeth,  which  are  closely 
crowded  together.  To  it  have  been  referred  at  times 
not  only  all  the  Chtetodontidce,  but  some  other  fomis  little 
related  to  it.  By  most  late  writers  it  is  restricted  to  such 
species  as  C.  capistratus  and  C.  lunula. 

Cliaetodonldae  (ke-to-don'i-de), «.  pi.  Same  as 
ChwtodontidcB  as  used  by  former  writers.  Swain- 
son,  1839. 

chsetodont  (ke'to-dont),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Clicetodontoidea  or  ChcetodonUdce. 
Sir  J.  Michardson. 
II.  n.  Same  as  chcetodontid. 

chaetodontid  (ke-to-don'tid),  ».  A  fish  of  the 
family  Chcetodontidce. 

Chaetodontidae  (ke-to-don'ti-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Chcetodon(t-)  +  -idce.2  A  family  of  acanthop- 
terygian or  spiny-finned  fishes,  typified  by  the 
genus  ChcBtodon,  of  varying  limits  with  differ- 
ent writers.  By  former  writers  it  was  used  for  a  group 
coiTesponding  to  that  called  by  many  ichthyologists  Squa- 


Chaetitidae  (ke-tit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cha- 
tites  +  -idcs.l  A  family  of  fossil  tabulate  cor- 
als occvirring  in  several  geological  formations, 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian.    Also  Chce- 


OhaBtOcercUS  (ke-to-ser'kus),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Xairt;,  mane  (NL.  cliceta,  bristle),  -f-  nipnoQ,  tail.] 
1.  A  genus  of  humming-birds.  G.  B.  Ch-ay, 
1853. — 2.  A  genus  or  subgenus  of  kangaroo- 
rats,  of  the  family  Dasyuridce  and  subfamily 
Dasyurince  or  PhascologaUnce.  it  is  detached  from 
Phascologale  on  account  of  the  crested  compressed  tail  and 
the  lack  of  one  lower  premolar  tooth.  C.  cristicauda  is 
the  type.    Krefft,  1866. 

Ohaetoderma  (ke-to-der'ma),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Xa'i-rri,  mane  (NL.  cliceta,  bristle),  -I-  Sspim,  skin.] 
1.  A  genus  of  supposed  gephyrean  worms  hav- 
ing minute  calcified  spines  in  the  integument, 
whence  the  name :  now  regarded  as  a  genus  of 
gastropodous  moUusks,  and  made  the  type  of 
B,a.ovA.er  Chcetodermata.  iouere,  1845. — 2.  [Used 
as  a  plural.]  Same  as  Chcetodermata.  Lankes- 
ter,  Eneyc.  Brit. 

Chaetodermata  (ke-to-der'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  Chwtoderma(t-'j.']  An  order  of  shell-less 
isopleural  gastropods,  represented  by  the  genus 
Clicetoderma. 

Chaetodermatidse  (ke'to-dsr-mafi-de),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chcetoderma{t-)  '+  -idee.']  The  family 
of  gastropods  which  is  represented  by  the  ge- 
nus Chcstoderma.  The  body  is  vermiform  and  sub- 
cylindrical,  with  a  swelling  at  each  end,  the  anterior  oral 
and  the  posterior  anal ;  the  intestine  has  a  hepatic  sac  ; 
there  are  two  anal  branchiee ;  and  there  is  a  median, 
strong,  chitinous  phaiyngeal  tooth,  corresponding  to  the 
radula  of  typical  gastropods.  The  only  known  species  is 
the  ChcBtoderma  nitiduluTn  of  the  European  seas. 

chaetodermatous  (ke-to-der'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
Chcetoderma{t-)  +  -ous.']  Having  a  chsetiferous 
integument ;  specifically,  pertainiug  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Chcetodermata. 

Chaetodipterus  (ke-to-dip'te-rus),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Chceto{don)  +  Gr.  SinTepo(,  two-finned:  so  named 
because  it  was  considered  to  be  like  Chcetodon, 
but  distinguished  by  having  two  dorsal  fins.] 


Chaenopsidae  (ke-nop'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chcenopsis  +  -idee.'}  A  family  of  blennioid  fish- 
es, represented  by  the  genus  Chcenopsis.  The 
body  is  elongated,  compressed,  and  naked ;  the  liead  elon- 
gated and  with  the  postocular  region  much  developed  ; 
the  branohiostegal  membrane  conspicuous  externally  and 
free  from  the  throat ;  the  dorsal  fin  long,  with  the  anterior 
rays  inarticulate  and  the  remainder  articulate ;  and  the 
ventrals  a  little  in  advance  of  the  pectorals  and  having 
two  or  three  rays.  The  only  known  species  is  the  ChcB- 
nopns  ocellatus,  a  rare  fish  of  the  Caribbean  sea. 

Chaenopsis  (kf-nop'sis),  re.  [NL.  (Gill,  1865), 
irreg.  <  Gr.  x'^'^™'-'")  7^^^^>  "^  ^f'l>  look)  face.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Chcenopsidce. 

Chaeropliylluni  (ke-ro-fil'um),  n.  [NL.,  in  L. 
chairephylum  (usually  ccerefolium,  >  ult.  E.  cher- 
vil), <  Gr.  xcup^v^^'")  chervil :  see  chervil.}  A 
genus  of  plants,  natural  order  UmbelUferce,  con- 
sisting of  about  30  species,  natives  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  The  more  common  European 
species  are  popularly  called  chervil  (which  see). 


Moonfish,  or  Porffy  ^Chataiitfiterus/aber). 
(From  Report  of  U.  5.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

A  genus  of  chsetodontoid  fishes,  of  the  family 
Ephippiidce.  C.  faber  is  a  species  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America,  locally  known  as  the  moonfish  and 
porgy  (but  very  different  from  the  porgy  of  New  York). 
C.  zonattts  is  a  species  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Chaetodon  (ke'to-don),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^i-tv, 
mane  (NL.  chcetd,  bristle),  +  odoiig  (bdovr-)  z=  E. 
tooth,']  The  typical  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 


Chatodon  lunula. 

rcdpinnes.  By  late  ichthyologists  it  is  restricted  to  CluiR- 
todontoidea,  with  a  single  entire  dorsal  fln,  branchial  aper- 
tures confluent  below^  and  the  jtost-temporal  bones  un- 
divided and  articulatmg  by  a  single  process  with  the 
cranium.  It  includes  numerous  tropical  sea-fishes  of 
rather  small  or  moderate  size,  most  of  which  frequent 
coral  reefs.  They  are  generally  remarkable  for  the  con- 
trast and  beauty  of  their  colors. 

Chaetodontina  (ke"to-don-ti'na),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  < 
Chc8todon(t-)  +  -irea^.]  In  Giiiither's  system  of 
classification,  the  first  group  of  Squamipinnes, 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  palatine  and 
vomerine  teeth :  nearly  the  same  as  the  family 
Chcetodontidce  of  recent  authors. 

chsetodontoid  (ke-to-don'toid),  a.  and  re.    I,  a. 
Resembling  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Chcetodontoidea. 
II.  re.  A  member  of  the  Chcetodontoidea. 

Chaetodontoidea  (ke"to-don-toi'de-a),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chcetodon{t-)  +'  -oidea.}  A'superfam- 
ily  of  chsetodont  fishes,  it  contains  several  fami- 
lies, having  peculiarly  modified  vertebrae  and  basioccipi- 
tal  bone,  vertically  extended  lamellar  upper  pharyngeal 
bones,  and  a  much  compressed  body  with  Its  integument 
encroaching  upon  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins. 

chaetognath  (ke'tog-nath),  a.  and  re.   I,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Chcetognatha  ;  ehsetognathous. 
II.  re.   A  member  of  the  Chcetognatha. 

Chaetognatha  (ke-tog'na-tha),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  chcetognathus :  see  chcetognathous.'] 
A  group  of  transparent  animals  consisting  of 
the  family  Sagittidce,  the  aflSnities  of  which  are 
still  undetermined.  They  resemble  the  nematoid 
worms  and  oligochsetons  annelids  in  structure,  while  their 
mode  of  development  is  peculiar,  presenting  some  points 
of  resemblance  to  that  of  brachiopods  and  echinoderms. 
The  grdup  is  now  made  a  separate  class  of  the  branch 
Vermes. 

chaetognathous  (ke-tog'na-thus),  a.  [<  NL. 
chcetognathus,  <  Gr.  ;);aiV;?,  mane  (NL.  chceta, 
bristle),  +  yvddoc,  jaw.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Chcetognatha. 

Chaetomium  (ke-to'mi-um),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
xakn,  mane  (NIJ.  cliceta,  bristle).]  A  genus  of 
ascomjrcetous  fimgi  which  grow  upon  paper 
(sometimes  in  books),  straw,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, frequently  producing  red  or  yellow 
spots.  The  fructification  consists  of  superficially  borne 
perithecia,  clothed  with  hairs  or  minute  bristles  and  con- 
taining asci  a;nd  spores.  The  asci  are  very  delicate,  and 
are  easily  raptured,  so  that  only  the  spores  are  com- 
monly seen. 

OhaetonotUS  (ke-to-no'tus),  re.  [NL.,<  Gr.  xai^^V, 
mane  (NL.  chceta,  bristle),  +  varog,  the  back.] 
A  genus  of  minute  aquatic  worm-like  animals 
of  uncertain  position,  referred  by  Ehrenberg 
to  the  rotifers,  by  Dujardin  to  the  infusori- 
ans ;  and  they  are  placed  by  some  writers  with 
Ichthyidium  in  the  order  of  oligochsetons  an- 
nelids, and  by  others  with  Ichthyidium  and 
some  related  genera  in  a  separate  class  Gtas- 
trotricha. 

Chaetophoral  (ke-tof 'o-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  ehaitophorus :  see  cH'oetophorous.}  In  zool., 
a  division  of  annelids  including  those  which 


Ckatophora  elegans.  In 
one  branch  a  zoospore  is  be- 
ii^  produced  in  each  cell. 
(From  Le  Maout  and  De- 
caisne's  *'  Traits  g^niral  de 
Botaniqtie."} 
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move  by  means  of  setigerous  feet  orparapodia, 
or  by  suctorial  disks,  as  the  oligocliBBtous  and  po- 
lyohfetous  forms  of  worms, 
and  the  suctorial  forms, 
or  leeches.  The  group  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the 
class  Annelida  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  term. 
Cliaetopllora2(ke-tof'o-ra), 
«.  [NL.  ,  fern.  sing,  of  chce- 
tophorus :  see  chcetoplio- 
rous.}  In  hot.,  the  princi- 
pal genus  of  the  Chcetopho- 
racew. 

Chstophoracese  (kf-tof-o- 
ra'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.",<  Chw- 
toph'ora^  +  -acece.  ]  A  fam- 
ily of  filamentous  green 
fresh-water  or  rarely  ter- 
restrial algss,  belonging 
to  the  Clilorosporew,  and 
characterized  by  bristle- 
like tips  on  terminal  ap- 
pendages. Chcet02}hora  is 
the  principal  genus,  and  C. 
elegans  a  common  species. 
chsetophorous  (ke-tof 'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  elueto- 
pJioriiS  (ef .  chcetiferoiisj,  <  Gr.  x"'''''!,  mane  (NL. 
chceta,  bristle),  +  -^6pog,  <  i^ipeiv  =  E.  6eo)i.] 
Bearing  bristles ;  setigerous  or  setiferous ;  ehse- 
tiferous;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Chwtophora. 
chsetopod  (ke'to-pod),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Chwtopoda.  Also  chcetopodous. 
II.  ».  An  annelid  or  worm  of  the  order  CIwb- 
topoda. 
Chsetopoda  (ke-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
XaiTii,  mane  (NL.  chceta',  bristle),  +  ivovg  (tto^-) 
=  E./oof.]  1.  In  some  systems  of  zoological 
classification,  a  prime  division  or  branch  of  a 
phylum  of  the  animal  kingdom  called  Appen- 
diculata,  consisting  of  two  classes,  Oligochceta 
and  PolycJuBta:  in  this  sense  contrasted  with 
Sotifera  (alone)  and  Gnathopoda  {ArtlirojJoda 
indiscriminately).  JS.  B.  Lankester.  [Little 
used.] — 2.  Ordinarily,  an  order  or  subclass  of 
the  class  Annelida,  with  dorsal  branchiae  and 
non-suctorial  mouth.  They  are  marine  worm-like 
annelids  not  distinctly  segmented,  and  with  tubular  seti- 
gerous feet  or  parapodia,  whence  the  name.  There  is  a 
metamorphosis  in  most  forms,  and  the  sexes  are  generally 
distinct.  This  order  is  a  large  and  important  group  of 
about  20  families,  which  has  received  many  names,  and  to 
which  varying  limits  have  been  assigned  ;  it  is  now  usually 
divided  into  Oligochceta  and  Polychceta. 

chaetopodous  (kf-top'o-dus),  a.  [<  Chcetopoda 
+  -ous.l     Same  as  chwtopod. 

Chsetops  (ke'tops),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson,  1837),  < 
Gr.  ;fa«"^,  mane  (NL.  chceta,  bristle),  +  bip,  eye, 
face.]  A  notable  genus  of  turdoid  passerine 
birds  of  Africa :  so  called  from  the  bristly  rictus 
which  theypossess.    C.frenatus  is  an  example. 

Chaetopteridse  (ke-top-ter'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
ChcBtqpterus,  1,  -1-  -ides.'}  A  family  of  annelids, 
usually  referred  to  the  order  Chcetopoda,  some- 
times to  the  Cephalobranchia.  The  body  is  elon- 
gated and  segmented  into  several  dissimilar  regions ;  tlie 
dorsal  appendages  of  the  middle  segments  are  alate  and 
often  lobate,  and  they  usually  have  2  or  4  very  long  ten- 
tacular cirri.    The  animals  live  in  parchment-lilie  tubes, 

Chsetopterus  (ke-top'te-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Xo-i-Tv,  mane  (NL.  chceta,  bristle),  -I-  nrspdv, 
wing.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Chcetopteridce.  C.  pergamentaceus  is  a  "West  In- 
dian species. — 3.  A  genus  of  sparoid  fishes. 

Chsetosoma  (ke-to-so'ma),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  X"''''''/, 
mane  (NL.  chceta,  bristle),  -1-  aafia,  body.]  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Chcetosomidce, 
having  a  double  row  of  short  knobbed  rods  on 
the  ventral  surface  in  front  of  the  anus. —  2.  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 

Chsetosomidse  (ke-to-so'mi-de),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  < 
Chcetosoma,  1,  -I-  -i'dce.l  A  family  of  marine 
worms  of  uncertain  position,  usually  referred 
to  the  order  Nematoidea,  and  considered  to  have 
relationship  with  the  Chcetognatha  (Sagitta). 

Ghsetospira  (ke-to-spi'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Lach- 
mann,  1856),  <  Gr.  X"-'^''"'!,  mane  (NL.  chceta, 
bristle),  +  airelpa,  a  eoil,  spire.]  A  genus  of 
heterotrichous  infusorians,  of  the  group  of  the 
stentors  or  trumpet-animalcules,  having  a  slen- 
der, spirally  twisted,  ribbon-like  extension  of 
the  anterior  region,  and  a  lateral  hyaline  ex- 
pansion along  the  peristome.  It  includes  sed- 
entary loricate  infusorians,  the  zooids  of  which 
are  not  attached  to  the  sheath,  as  C.  muelleri. 

Chsetura  (kf-tu'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Stephens,  1825), 
<  Gr.  ;i;air)?,'mane  (NL.  chceta,  bristle),  +  ovpd, 
tail.]     1.  In  ornith.,  a,  genus  of  swifts,  of  the 
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family  Cypselidce ;  the  spine-tailed  swifts:  so 
called  because  the  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers 
project  beyond  the  webs  in  a  hard,  shaip  point 


Chimney-swift  ( Ckatura  pelagica)' 

or  mucro.  There  are  many  species,  the  best-linown  of 
which  is  the  common  black  chimney-swift  of  the  United 
States,  ChoBtura  pelagica. 

2.  A  genus  of  gastrotrichous  Nematorhyncha. — 

3.  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects.  Maequart, 
1851.— '4.  A  genus  of  protozoans. 

Chaeturinae  (ke-tu-n'ne), ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chcetum, 
1,  -t-  -ince.']  A  subfamily  of  non-passerine  fissi- 
rostral  birds,  of  the  family  Cypselidce  or  swifts; 
the  spine-tailed  swifts,  differing  from  the  typi- 
cal swifts  or  Cypselince  in  having  the  normal 
ratio  of  the  phalanges  (2,  3,  4,  5).  The  genera 
are  Chcetura,  Collocalia,  Dendrochelidon,  Cypse- 
loides,  and  Nephcecetes. 

chaeturine  (ke-tU'rin),  a.  Spine-tailed,  as  a 
swift ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ChcBturincB. 

chafe  (ehaf),  D. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chafed,  ppr.  chaf- 
ing. [<  ME.  chaufen,  warm,  heat,  <  OP.  chauh 
fer,  P.  changer,  warm,  =Pr.  calfar,  <  L.  calefa- 
cere,  make  warm,  <  calere,  be  warm,  +  facere, 
make.    Of.  calefacient,  calefy,  and  see  chaff^.] 

1.  trans.  If.  To  heat;  make  warm. 

That  the  flamme  upbende 
The  celles  forto  chere  and  ehaufe  olofte. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 

2.  To  excite  heat  in  or  make  warm  by  friction ; 
stimulate  to  warmth  by  rubbing,  as  with  the 
hands :  as,  to  chafe  the  limbs. 

-4t  last,  recovering  hart,  he  does  begin 

To  rubb  her  temples,  and  to  ehaufe  her  chin. 

Sanger,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  21. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  thousand  kisses. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
But  she  .  .  .  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd, casque,  and  chafed  his  hands. 
Tennyson,  Morte  d'Ai-thur. 

3.  To  fret  and  wear  by  friction ;  abrade;  espe- 
cially, abrade  (the  skin)  by  rubbing ;  make  sore 
by  rubbing ;  gall :  as,  the  coarse  garments 
chafed  his  skin. 

The  ground  for  anchorage  is  of  the  very  best  kind,  sand 
without  coral,  which  last  chafes  the  cables  all  over  the  Hed 
Sea.  Bruee,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  310. 

Two  slips  of  parchment .  .  .  she  sewed  roxmd  it  to  pre- 
vent its  being  chafed.  Scott. 

The  opposite  hill,  which  hems  in  this  romantic  valley, 
and,  like  a  heavy  yoke,  chafes  the  neck  of  the  Aar. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  irritate;  annoy;  vex;  gall;  make  angry. 
These  foughten  full  harde,  that  sore  were  chauffed  with 

wrath  oon  a-gein  a-nother.      Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  460. 
Her  intercession  chaf'd  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 
Nay — yet  it  chafes  me  that  I  could  not  bend 

One  will ;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with  mine  eye 
That  dull  cold-blooded  Csesar.  Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

5.  To  stimulate,  as  by  pungent  odors ;  per- 
fume.    [Rare.] 

Lilies  .  .  . 
Whose  scent  so  chafed  the  neighbour  air,  that  you 
Would  surely  swear  Arabick  spices  grew.      Suckling. 

6t.  To  animate;  revive;  inspirit;  encourage. 
That  he  wolde  .  .  . 

.  .  .  cherisch  hem  alle  witli  his  cher,  &  chaufen  her  loye. 
Alliterative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  128. 
=Syn.  3.  To  rub,  wear.— 4.  To  gall,  vex,  irritate,  heat, 
ruffle,  exasperate. 

II.  intrans.    If.  To  be  or  become  heated. 

The  day  be-gan  to  chauffe,  and  the  Sonne  was  risen  right 
high  as  a-boute  the  houre  of  pryme,  and  the  duste  be-gan 
to  rise  right  thikke.  M&rlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  283. 

2.  To  be  fretted  and  worn  by  rubbing:  as,  the 
cable  chafed  against  a  rook. — 3.  To  be  irritated 
or  annoyed;  fret;  fume. 

And  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Strode  about  in  the  chamber, 

Chafing  and  choking  with  rage  ;  like  cords  were  the  veins 

on  his  temples.  Longfellow,  ililes  Standish,  iv, 

4.  To  be  in  violent  agitation;  rage  or  boil; 

dash,  as  in  anger ;  fret. 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i,  2, 


Melancholy  Rose- 
chafer  ( Euphoria 
ntelancholica),  nat- 
ural size. 


chaff 

She  too  is  strong,  and  might  not  chafe  in  vain 
Against  them.  Bryant,  Tlie  Ages,  st.  Si. 

chafe  (chaf),  n.  [<  chafe,  v.j  1.  Heat  excited 
by  friction.  [Bare.]— 2.  An  irritated  mental 
condition  arising  from  continued  provocation 
or  annoyance ;  neated  impatience  or  anger, 
especially  under  restraint  or  a  sense  of  injury;, 
a  fretful  tendency  or  state  ;  vexation. 

But  she,  in  chafe,  him  from  her  lap  did  shove. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  in  Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I,  611. 
Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides, 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultry  chafe. 

Milton,  S,  A.,  1,  1246. 

chaferi  (cha'f^r),  «.  [<  MB.  '*chafer,  <  AS. 
ceafor,  ceafer,  a  beetle  (tr.  of  L.  bruchus:  see 
Bruchns),  =  D.  kever  =  OS.  kevcr  (gloss.)  = 
OHG.  chevar,  chevaro,  MHG.  keier,  kefere,  G. 
fea/er,  a  chafer;  root  uncertain ; 
of.  MHG.  kifen,  kiffen,  gnaw.] 
A  name  commonly  'given  to 
several  species  of  lamellicom 
beetles,  Searabceidce.  The  melan- 
choly rose-chafer.  Euphoria  melan- 
cholica,  a  familiar  example,  feeds  upon 
flowers  or  upon  the  sap  exuded  from 
wounded  trees,  but  in  the  autumn,  and 
especially  in  dry  seasons,  not  infre- 
quently attacks  and  injures  ripe  fruit 
of  all  descriptions,  as  grapes,  flgs,  and 
cotton-bolls.  The  European  cockcha- 
fer, Melolontha  vulgaris,  is  in  habit  and  position  the  ana- 
logue of  the  American  May-beetle  or  June-bug, 

chafer^  (cha'f fer), ».  l<  chafe  + -er^.l  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  chafes. —  2t.  A  vessel  for 
heating  water,  food,  etc. ;  a  chafing-dish. 

Water  in  chafer  for  laydyes  fre, 

Babees  Book  (E,  E,  T,  S,),  p.  314. 

Chafouire,  to  make  whote  a  thynge,  as  watur,  calefao- 
torium.  Prompt.  Parv. 

Hence  —  3t.  .Any  dish  or  pan.     [Bare.] 

A  chafer  of  water  to  cool  the  ends  of  the  irons. 

Baker,  Hen,  VIII,,  an,  1641. 

4.  A  small  portable  furnace;  a  chauffer.    H. 

5.  Knight.    Also  chaffer. 

chaferyt  (cha'f6r-i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also- 
chaferie,  <  P.  (OP.)  chaufferie,  a  forge,  <  chauf- 
fer, OP.  chaufer,  heat :  see  chafe,  v.]  A  sort  of 
blacksmiths'  forge  formerly  used  in  manufac- 
turing iron  in  England,  for  reheating  the  blooms- 
intended  to  be  drawn  out  into  bars. 

chafe-wax  (chaf'waks),  n.  [<  chafe,  heat,  -t- 
obj.  u-ax^.  Cf.  equiv.  P.  chauffe-cire.'\  Pormer- 
ly,  in  England,  an  officer  in  chancery  who  pre- 
pared the  wax  for  the  sealing  of  writs  and 
other  documents  about  to  be  issued.  Also- 
written  chaff-wax. 

chafeweed  (chaf 'wed),  n.  A  local  English  name 
for  Giiaphalium  Germanicum,  the  cudweed. 

chaffi  (chaf),  n.  [=  Sc.  caff,  <  ME.  cJiaf,  caffe, 
<  AS.  ceaf=  D.  kctf,  >  MHG.  kaf,  G.  kaff,  chaff, 
prob.  akin  to  OHG.  cheva,  MHG.  *keve,  G.  kafe, 
pod,  husk,  G.  dial.  (Swiss)  kefen  (also  kifel, 
Bav.  Mf-erbes),  green  peas  in  the  pod ;  ef .  MHG. 
kefacli,  pods  coUeetively.]  1.  The  glumes  or 
husks  of  wheat,  oats,  or  other  grain  and  grasses, 
especially  when  separated  from  the  seed  by 
threshing  and  winnowing. 

Ley  hem  [pomegranates]  f  eire  in  chaf  that  never  oon  other 
Touche,  and  ther  thai  beeth  save  ynough. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E,  E.  T.  S,),  p,  117. 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind 
That  ev'n  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 
2.  Straw  cut  small  for  the  food  of  cattle. —  3. 
Piguratively,  paltry  refuse ;  worthless  matter, 
especially  that  which  is  light  and  apt  to  be 
driven  by  the  wind. 

Here  es  cury  un-clene,  carle,  be  my  trowthe, 
Caffe  of  creatours  alle,  thow  curssede  wriche  I 

Morte  Arthure  (E,  E,  T.  S.),  L  1064. 
Gods  defend  us ! 
We  are  chaff  before  their  fury  else. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  v.  4.. 
Not  meddling  with  the  dirt  and  chaff  of  nature. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Elder  Brother,  ii,  1. 
4.  In  bot.,  the  scales  or  bracts  which  subtend 
the  individual  flowers  in  the  heads  of  many 
Compositm. —  5.  A  name  among  fishermen  for 
the  finer  kinds  of  seaweed. 
chaff2  (chaf),  V.  [A  dial,  form  of  chafe,  pre- 
serving the  older  sound  of  the  a  (namely  a,  k)^, 
as  also  in  chaff.^ax  for  chafe-wax:  see  chafe, 
"•  t-,  4.]  I.  trans.  To  assail  with  sarcastic  ban- 
ter or  raillery ;  banter ;  make  game  of ;  ridicule ; 
tease;  quiz;  worry.     [CoUoq.] 

JI  organ  saw  that  his  master  was  chaffing  him,  Thackeray. 
=Syii.  See  taunt. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  bantering  or  ironical  lan- 
guage by  way  of  ridicule,  teasing,  or  quizzing, 
[Colloq.] 


chaff 

chaff 2  (chaf),  n.     [<  chaff^,  v.    Cf.  chafe,  n.,  2.] 
Banter;  sarcastic  or  teasing  raillery. 

In  banter,  in  repartee,  in  chaff,  the  almost  constant  trait 
is  some  display  of  relative  superiority — the  detection  of 
a  weakness,  a  mistake,  an  absurdity,  on  the  part  of  an- 
other. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  634. 

chaffaret,  chaffart,  n.  and  v.    Middle  Englisli 
forms  of  chaffer^. 

chaff-cutter,  chaff-engine  (chaf  kuf'er,  -en"- 
jin),  n.  An  agricultural  machine  for  cutting 
up  hay,  straw,  etc.,  as  food  for  cattle.  See 
ckaf-,  2. 
chaffer!  (chaffer),  n.  [<  ME.  chaffere,  ckaffare, 
chaffar,  cheffare,  earlier  chapfare,  cheapfare, 
bargaining,  trade,  merchandise  (=  Icel.  Icatip- 
for,  a  journey),  <  cheap,  chep,  a  bargain,  trade, 
-1-  fare,  a  going,  journey,  doing,  affair,  business : 
see  cheap,  n.,  and /are,  «.]  If.  Merchandise; 
wares;  goods;  traflc. 

No  regratour  ne  go  owt  of  towne  for  to  engrosy  the 
chaffare,  vpon  payne  tor  to  be  f ourty-dayes  in  the  kynges 
prysone.  English  OUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  363. 

But  these  Marchandes  with  their  shippes  great, 
And  such  chaffare  as  they  bye  and  get 
By  the  weyes,  must  nede  take  on  hand 
By  the  coasts  to  passe  ol  our  England. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 188. 
2.  Bargaining;  haggling  in  buying  and  selling. 
chafferHchaf '6r),  v.  [<  ME.  chaffaren,  cheffaren, 
bargain,  negotiate,  <  chaffare,  etc.,  bargaining, 
trade:  see  chaffer^,  m.]  I.t  trans.  1.  To  buy 
or  sell ;  trade  or  deal  in. 

Where  is  the  fayre  Hocke  thou  was  wont  to  leadQ? 
Or  bene  they  chaffred,  or  at  mischief e  dead? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
2.  To  exchange ;  bandy. 

Approchiug  nigh,  he  never  staid  to  greete, 

Ne  chaff'a/r  words.  Spenser,  T.  Q.,  11.  v.  3. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  treat  about  a  purchase  or 
contract ;  biirgain ;  haggle :  as,  to  chaffer  with  a 
fishwoman  or  a  hackman. 

Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair, 
To  chaffer  for  preferments  with  his  gold. 
Where  bishoprics  and  sinecures  are  sold. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  Good  Parson,  1.  70. 

2.  To  talk  much  and  idly;  chatter:  as,  "the 

chaffering  sparrow,"  Mrs.  Browning. 
chaffer^  (chafer),  re.     Same  as  chafer^,  4. 
chaffers  (chaffer),  n.     [<  chaff^  +  -eri.]    One 

who  employs  chaff  or  light  raiEery.     [CoUoq.] 
She  was  considered  the  best  chaff&r  on  the  road ;  not 

one  of  them  could  stand  against  her  tongue.       Mayhew. 

chafferer  (chaf  er-fer),  n.    One  who  chaffers;  a 
bargainer ;  a  buyer. 
chaffering  (chaf  fer-ing),  re.     [Verbal  n.  of  chaf- 
fer'^, «.]     1.  Bargaining;  trading. — 2.  Wordy 
talk  and  haggling. 

Long  ere  heat  of  noon. 
From  byre  or  field  the  kine  were  brought ;  the  sheep 
jire  penned  in  cotes ;  the  chaffering  is  begun. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  viii. 
If  the  Florentines  had  laid  aside  their  niggardly  chaffer- 
inn  about  the  price,  they  might  have  diverted  the  storm. 
J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  119. 

chafferyt   (ohaf'fer-i),   n.     [<  chaffer^  +  ■y.'] 

Traf&c ;  buying  and  selling. 
chaff-flower  (chaf 'flou"6r),  re.     The  Alternan- 

thera  Achyrantha,  a  prostrate  weed  with  chaffy 

flowers,  common  in  warm  regions. 
chaff-halter  (chaf'h£ll"tfer),  n.    A  bridle  with 

double  reins  used  by  women. 
chafS.nch  (chaf 'inch),  n.  [<  ME.  chaffynche,  var. 

caffynche  :  so  called  from  its  delighting  in  chaff, 

or  rather  in  grain  (so  the  ML.  name  furfurio, 

also  furfiiris,  <  L.  furfur,  bran);  <  chaff^  + 


Chaffinch  {FrinsiUa  caUlts). 


„-'[.]  1.  A  common  European  bird  of  the 
genus  Fringilla,  F.  ccelebs,  whose  pleasant  short 
and  oft-repeated   song  is   heard  from  early 
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spring  to  the  middle  of  summer.  The  plumage  of 
the  male  is  very  pretty.  Chaffinches  are  useful  in  de- 
stroying aphids  and  caterpillars,  though  they  injure  va- 
rious kinds  of  garden-plants.  In  winter  they  feed  mostly 
on  seeds.  Also  called  chaffy,  beech-finch,  horse-finch,  shell- 
apple,  shelly,  tvnnk,  spink,  pink,  etc. 
2.  A  name  of  the  Australian  birds  of  the  genus 
Chloebia,  as  C.  gouldice. 
chafless  (ch^f  les),  a.  l<chaff^  +  -less.']  With- 
out chaff;  free  from  worthless  matter,  rubbish, 
or  refuse.     [Rare.] 

The  gods  made  you. 
Unlike  all  others,  chafiless.      Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

chaffo  (chaf '6)  v.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of  chavel,  q.  v.] 
To  chew.     Grose. 

chaffron  (chaf 'ron),  re.    Same  as  ehamfron. 

chaffs  (chafs),  n.'pl.  [Var.  of  chafts:  see  chaff] 
The  jaws;  jaw-bones;  chops.     [North.  Eng.] 

chaff-seed  (chaf 'sed),  re.  The  Sehwalbea  Ameri- 
cana, a  scrophulariaceous  plant  with  yellowish 
flowers,  allied  to  the  eyebright,  found  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States :  so  called 
from  its  loose  thin  seed-coats. 

chaff-wax  (chaf  waks),  re.    Same  as  chafe-wax. 

chaffweed  (chaf  wed),  «.  [<  chaff^  +  weed'i-.'] 
A  popular  name  of  Centunculus  minimus,  from 
its  small  chaffy  leaves.  It  is  a  low  annual,  allied 
to  the  pimpernel,  widely  distributed  through 
Europe  and  America. 

chaffyi  (chaf  i),  a.     [<  chaff^  -\-  ■yi-.'}    1.  Like 
chaff';  full  of  chaff. 
Chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail.         Coleridge. 

2.  In  hot.,  furnished  with  chaff,  as  the  recep- 
tacle in  some  compound  flowers ;  paleaceous. — 

3.  Eiguratively,  light;  frivolous;  unstable. 

A  very  thief  in  love,  a  chaffy  lord. 
Nor  worth  the  name  of  villain ! 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  1. 
Slight  and  chaffy  opinion.  G^anuiiie, Van.  of  Dogmat.,  xv. 
Chaffy2  (chaf  i),  a.    [<  chaff2  -\-  -j/l.]     Given  to 
chaffing;  bantering;  ironical.     [Eare.] 

The  time  is  off-hand,  chaffy,  and  must  be  taken  in  its 
mood.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  24. 

chaffy*  (chafi),  re.  [Dim.  of  chaffinch.']  A 
chaffinch.    Macgillvvray. 

chafing-board  (cha'fing-bord),  n.  Naut,  a 
batten  fastened  upon  the  rigging  of  a  ship  to 

,  prevent  chafing. 

Cnafing-check  (oha'fing-chek),  re.  Naut.,  acleat 
containing  a  sheave,  sometimes  fastened  on  the 
after  side  of  topgallant  yard-arms  for  reeving 
the  royal-sheets. 

chafing-dish  (oha'fing-dish),  re.  1.  A  dish  or 
vessel  to  hold  coals  for  heating  anything  set  on 
it ;  a  portable  grate  for  coals. — 2.  A  dish  fitted 
with  such  a  vessel  for  hot  coals,  or  ■with  lamps 
or  the  like  beneath,  and  ha'ving  a  cover,  used 
for  cooking  food  or  keeping  it  hot. 

chafing-gear  (cha'fing-ger),  re.  Naut,  mats  or 
other  soft  substances  fastened  on  the  rigging, 
spars,  etc.,  to  prevent  chafing. 

Wherever  any  of  the  numberless  ropes  or  the  yards  are 
chafing  or  wearing  upon  the  rigging,  there  chafing-gear, 
as  it  is  called,  must  be  put  on.  This  chafing-gear  consists 
of  worming,  parcelling,  roundings,  battens,  and  service 
of  all  kinds — rope-yarns,  spun-yarn,  marline,  and  seizing- 
stuils.  E.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  15. 

chafing-plate  (cha'fing-plat),  re.  Inmech.,  any 
metal  guard  or  plate  put  between  two  parts 
moving  one  upon  the  other :  as,  the  bolster  chaf- 
ing-plate of  a  car-truck. 

chanron-l',  re.     See  ehamfron. 

chaft  (chaft),  re.  [North.  E.  and  So.,  also  cheft, 
usually  in  pi.  chafts,  chefts,  corruptly  chaffs,  < 
ME.  chaft,  chafte,  <  Icel.  kjaptr,  kjoptr  (pt  pron. 
as  ft)  =  Sw.  Jcdft  =  Dan.  kjwft,  the  jaw,  with  for- 
mative -t,  connected  with  Dan.  Jejceve,  the  jaw, 
with  OS.  haflos,  pi.,  =  AS.  ceafl,  pi.  eeaflas,  ME. 
chavel,  chavyl,  chawylle,  chaule,  early  mod.  E. 
chaul,  chawl,  chowl,  chole,  no-wjowl:  see  chavel  = 
chawl  =  chowl  =  jowl,  and  cf .  chatu^  =  jaw.  The 
form  chaft  is  in  general  use  corrupted  to  chap, 
chop :  see  chap^,  chops.]    A  jaw. 

chagant.  »•  [ML.  chaganus,  caganus,  etc.,  ult. 
<  Pers.  khan.]    An  obsolete  form  of  khan^. 

For  Chagan  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  Princely  title, 
which  in  those  parts  and  the  Countries  adioyning  is  still 
continued.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  397. 

chagigah  (ha-ge'ga),  re.  [Heb.]  The  voluntary 
sacrihces  offered  by  the  Jews  with  the  paschal 
lamb  at  the  passover.  it  is  supposed  by  some  that 
in  the  time  of  Christ  they  were  offered  on  the  morning 
following  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb.    Straws. 

chagrin^t,  re.  [P.  chagrin,  a  kind  of  leather, 
shagreen:  see  chagrin^ and  shagreen.]  See  sha- 
green. 

chagrin^  (sha-grin'  or  sha-gren'),  n.  [Formerly 
sometimes  shagreen,  a  spelling  now  confined  to 
the  other  sense;  <  E.  chagrin,  grief,  sorrow, 
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formerly  (OF.  chagrin)  vexation,  melancholy; 
prob.  a  metaphorical  use  of  chagrin,  a  kind  of 
roughened  leather  {chagrin^,  shagreen),  some- 
times used  (it  is  supposed)  for  rasping  wood, 
and  hence  taken  as  a  type  of  corroding  eare. 
Cf.  It.  dial.  (Genoese)  sagrind,  gnaw,  sagrindse, 
consume  one's  self  with  anger;  It.  limare,  file, 
gnaw,  fret.  Similar  turns  of  thought  are  seen 
in  similar  uses  of  E.  corrode,  gnaw,  nag^,  frct^.] 
Mental  disquiet  and  pain  from  the  failure  of 
aims  or  plans,  want  of  appreciation,  mistakes, 
etc.;  mortification;  vexation. 

Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chigrin. 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  L.,  iv.  77. 
=  Syil.  Vexation,  Bic.    See  Tnortification. 
chagrin^  (sha-grin' or  sha-gren'),  v.  t.     [<  F. 
chagriner ;  from  the  noun.]     To  excite  a  feel- 
ing of  chagrin  in ;  vex ;  mortify. 

O !  trifling  head  and  fickle  heart, 
Chagrined  at  whatsoe'er  thou  art. 

T.  Warton,  Progress  of  Discontent. 

chagnl  (cha-gol'),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  In  the  East 
In^es,  a  kind  of  canteen,  usually  made  of 
leather,  used  for  carrying  drinking-water. 

chai-mui  (chi'mu-i  or  -ma),  n.  [Chinese.]  A 
game  played  at  dinner-parties  and  convivial 
gatherings  in  China.  It  is  played  by  two  persons,  who, 
while  looking  each  other  steadily  in  the  face,  simultaneous- 
ly extend  a  hand  showing  some  or  none  of  the  fingers,  cry- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  the  probable  number  of  fingers 
thus  stretched  out  by  both.  The  unsuccessful  guesser  has 
to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  as  a  forfeit.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
Italian  game  of  mora,  with  some  dilf  erences  of  method. 

Every  person  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
Ten  Dollars  who  shall  utter  Shouts  or  Cries  or  make  other 
Noises  while  playing  the  game  known  as  Chai-Mui,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  11  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

Hong  Kong  Ordinance,  No.  2,  of  1872  (quoted  hi 
[Giles's  Glossary  of  Eeference). 

chain  (chan),  re.  [<  ME.  cliaine,  chayne,  cheine, 
cheyne,  <  OF.  chaine,  chaene,  P.  ehaine  =  Pr.  Sp. 
cadena  =  Pg.  cadea  =  It.  catena  =  MD.  ketene, 
D.  keten,  ketting  =  MLGr.  kedene,  kede,  LG.  kedo 
=  OHG.  chetinna,  chetina  (>  Sloven,  ketina), 
MHG.  ketene,  G.  kette  =  Icel.  (mod.)  kedhja  = 
Sw.  kedja,  ked  =  Dan.  kjcede  =  W.  cadwyn,  cad- 
wen,  a  chain,  <  L.  catena,  a  chain :  see  cate- 
na, catenary,  eta.,  anA  at.  chignon.]  1.  A  con- 
nected, series  of  links  of  metal  or  other  mate- 
rial, serving  the  purposes  of  a  band,  cord,  rope. 


DilTerctit  forms  of  Chains. 


or  cable  in  connecting,  confining,  restraining, 
supporting,  drawing,  transmitting  mechanical 

Eower,  etc.,  or  for  ornamental  purposes.  In 
eraldry  the  chain,  as  a  bearing,  may  be  borne  in  a  single 
piece  bend-wise,  fesse-wise,  or  the  like,  or  in  a  cross  or 
saltier,  or  in  a  more  elaborate  arrangement.  It  is  some- 
times represented  fiat,  like  a  bar  or  ribbon  invected  or 
indented  on  the  edge,  and  pierced  with  holes. 

gitt  there  schewethe  in  the  Koche  ther,  as  the  Irene 
Cheynes  were  festned,  that  Andromade  a  gret  Geaunt  was 
bounden  with,  and  put  in  Presoun  .before  Noes  Flode. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  30. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  binds,  confines,  re- 
strains, fetters,  or  draws;  specifically,  in  the 
plural,  fetters  ;  bonds ;  bondage ;  slavery :  as, 
boimd  by  the  chains  of  evil  habit. 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running. 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1. 143. 

3.  In  surv.,  a  measuring  instrument,  generally 
consisting  of  100  links,  each  7.92  inches  (see 
Gunter's  chain,  below),  or,  as  commonly  in  the 
United  States,  one  foot,  in  length. — 4.  In  weav- 
ing, the  warp-threads  of  a  web :  so  called  be- 
cause they  form  a  long  series  of  links  or  loops. 
—  5.  A  series  of  things,  material  or  immate- 
rial, linked  together;  a  series,  line,  or  range 
of  things  connected  or  following  in  succession ; 
a  concatenation  or  coordinate  sequence :  as,  a 
chain  of  causes,  events,  or  arguments ;  a  chain 
of  evidence  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  or  of  fortifi- 
cations. 

Nothing  is  so  apt  to  break  even  the  bravest  spirits  as  a 
continual  chain  of  oppressions. 

Smft,  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 
6.  In  chem.,  a  group  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind 
assumed  to  be  joined  to  one  another  by  chemi- 
cal force  without  the  intervention  of  atoms  of 
a  different  kind. —  7.  pi.  Naut.,  strong  bars  or 
plates  of  iron  bolted  at  the  lower  end  to  the 
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ship's  side,  and  at  the  upper  end  secured  to 
the  iron  straps  of  the  wooden  blocks  called 
deadeyes,  by  which  the  shrouds  supporting 
the  masts  are  extended.  Formerly,  instead 
of  bars,  chains  were  used;  hence  the  name. 
Same  as  chain-plates — Albert  chain,  a  short  chain 
attacMng  a  watch  to  a  buttonhole,  where  it  is  secured 
by  a  bar  or  hook  :  named  (1849)  from  Prince  Albert,  con- 
sort of  Queen  Victoria. — Alderman  In  chains.  See 
alderman.— Aagvlax  chain-belt.  See  ansrttto)-.— Chain- 
belt.  See  6ei(.— Chain  cable.  See  cable,  2.— Chain 
harrow.  See  ftan-owi.— Chain-maU.  See  moi!.— Chain 
of  locks,  in  canaZ  navigation,  a  series  of  locks  contiguous 
one  to  another,  the  upper  gate  of  one  forming  the  lower 
gate  of  the  one  next  above  it.— Chain  of  reasoning,  a 
series  of  arguments  of  which  each  one  after  the  first  uses  as 
a  premise  the  conclusion  of  the  one  that  precedes  it,  or 
such  that  the  conclusion  of  each  is  a  premise  of  that  which 
precedes  it— Endless  chain.  See  endiess.— Gunter's 
Cha.lTl,  the  chain  formerly  in  common  use  for  measuring 
land.  It  has  a  length  of  66  feet,  or  22  yards,  or  4  poles  of 
5J  yards  each,  and  is  divided  into  100  links  of  7.92  inches 
each.  100,000  square  links  make  1  acre.— TO  back  a 
Chain.  See  baek^.  =Syn.  See  shackle. 
chain  (chan),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  cliaynen,  cheynen, 
etc.j  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  fasten,  bind,  re- 
strain, or  fetter  with  a  chain  or  chains :  as,  to 
chain  floating  logs  together;  to  chain  a  dog;  to 
chain  prisoners. 

A  chayne  for  chayne  a  boke,  by  the  gefte  of  Mawte 
Kent.  English  Oilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  320. 

The  mariners  he  chained  in  his  own  gallies  for  slaves. 
Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

2.  Figuratively — (a)  To  unite  firmly;  link. 

In  this  vow  [I]  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 

(6)  To  hold  by  superior  force,  moral  or  physi- 
cal; keep  in  bondage  or  slavery;  enthrall;  en- 
slave. 

And  which  more  blest?  who  chain'd  his  country,  say, 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  147. 
I  am  chained  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  depart. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  xxvi. 

(c)  To  restrain ;  hold  in  check ;  control. 
He  could  stay  swift  diseases  in  old  days, 
'  Chain  madmen  by  the  music  of  his  lyre. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna,  i.  1. 

3.  To  block  up  or  obstruct  with  a  chain,  as  a 
passage  or  the  entrance  to  a  harbor. 

cnain-ball  (chan'bUl),  n.    Same  as  chain-shot. 

chain-bearer  (chan'bar"6r),  n.  A  man  who  car- 
ries the  chain  used  in  surveying  land;  a  chain- 
man. 

chain-bit  (chan'bit),  n.  A  bridle-bit  in  which 
the  mouthpiece  is  a  chain. 

chain-boat  (ohan'bot),  n.    Same  as  anchor-hoy. 

chain-bolt  (chan'bolt),  n.  1.  Naut.,  one  of  the 
large  bolts  by  which  the  chain-plates  are  fas- 
tened to  a  vessel's  sides.  Also  called  ehaiii- 
plate  bolt. —  2.  A  door-bolt  which  is  held  or 
drawn  by  a  chain. 

chain-bond  (chan'bond),  n.  In  arch.,  a  bond 
formed  by  building  an  iron  chain,  a  iDar,  or  a 
heavy  scantling  into  the  masonry.  Hoop-iron 
is  often  used,  since  it  is  so  thin  that  it  does  not 
disturb  the  joints^ 

chain-bridge  (chan'brij),  re.  A  suspension- 
bridge  in  which  the  road^Eay  is  suspended  by 
chains  instead  of  by  wire  cables.     See  bridge''-. 

chain-chest  (chan'ohest),  re.  Naut.,  a  looker 
in  the  ohann.els  for  the  storage  of  wash-deck 

fear.    Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  4. 
ain-coral  (chan'kor"al),  re.    A  kind  of  fossil 
coral,  Catenipora  eschafoides. 

chain-coupling  (chan'kup"ling),  re.  1.  A  sup- 
plementary coupliag  between  railroad-ears, 
etc.,  used  for  security  in  ease  the  main  cou- 
pling should  accidentally  give  way  or  become 
unfastened. —  2.  A  hook  or  other  device  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  chain  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  it  with  another  chain  or  of  fasten- 
ing it  to  any  object. 

chain-fern  (chan'f  em),  re.  The  common  name 
of  ferns  of  the  genus  Woodwardia,  from  the 
chain-like  rows  formed  by  the  fruit-dots  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib  and  midveins,  and  parallel  to 
them. 

chain-gang  (chan'gang),  re.  A  gang  or  num- 
ber of  convicts  chained  together,  as  during  out- 
door labor  or  while  in  transit. 

I'd  take  my  place  with  a  chain-gang,  and  eat  Norfolk 
Island  biscuit.  l^cmr. 

chain-gear  (chan'ger),  «.  A  device  for  trans- 
mitting motion  by  means  of  a  chain  that  en- 
fages  the  cogs  or  sprockets  of  a  wheel. 
ain-grate  (chan'grat),  re.  A  feeding-device 
for  furnaces.  The  fuel  is  placed  in  a  hopper,  and  is 
slowly  carried  forward  by  an  endless  apron  formed  of 
cross-bars  attached  at  each  end  to  moving  chains.  These 
l)ars  form  the  grate.  The  motion  is  so  timed  that  when 
the  fuel  reaches  the  rear  of  the  fire-box  all  combustible 
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matter  has  been  consumed,  and  the  ashes  are  thrown  off 
by  the  downward  motion  of  the  grate-apron  aa  it  returns 
in  its  circuit. 

chain-guard  (ohan'gard),  re.  In  watch-making,  a 
mechanism,  provided  with  a  fusee,  to  preventthe 
watch  from  being  over-wound.   M.  S.  Knight. 

chain-hook  (ohan'huk),  re.  1.  Naut.,  an  iron 
rod,  with  a  handling-eye  at  one  end  and  a  hook 
at  the  other,  for  hauling  the  chain  cables  about. 
—  2.  A  hook  which  gnps  a  link  of  a  chain  ca- 
ble and  serves  as  a  cable-stopper. — 3.  In  surg., 
a  light  chain  with  hooks  attached,  used  for  re- 
tracting the  parts  in  dissecting. 

chain-^Ot  (chan'not),  re.  1.  A  series  of  loops 
on  a  cord,  in  which  each  loop  successively  locks 
the  one  above  it,  and  the  last  loop  is  secured 
by  passing  the  cord  itself  through  it. —  2.  A 
knot  used  in  splicing  the  loop-stitch  in  certain 
sewing-machines. 

chainless  (chan'les),  a.  [<  chain  +  -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  chains;  incapable  of  being  chained  or 
bound  down. 

Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind. 

Byron,  Sonnet  on  Chillon. 

chainlet  (chan'let),  re.  [<  chain  +  dim.  -let.']  A 
little  chain. 

The  spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound.  Scott. 

chain-lightning  (chau'lit'ning),  re.  Lightning 
visible  in  the  form  of  wavy  or  broken  Unes. 

chain-locker,  chain-well  (chan'lok"er,  -wel), 
n.  Naut. ,  a  receptacle  below  deck  for  the  chain 
cable.  The  deck-pipe,  through  which  the  chain  passes, 
is  made  of  iron.  Steam-vessels  have  frequently  a  mova- 
ble box  on  deck  for  this  purpose. 

chain-loom  (chan '16m),  n.  A  loom  in  which 
patterns  upon  a  chain  control  the  harnesses,  as 
distinguished  from  one  governed  by  cams  or  by 
a  Jacquard  attachment.    E.  S.  Knight. 

chainman (ehau'man),  re.;  pi.  chainmen  (-vaen). 
A  man  who  carries  the  chain  used  in  survey- 
ing land ;  a  chain-bearer. 

chain-molding  (chan'moF'ding),  n.    In  arch.. 


Chain-molding. —  From  St.  William's  Chapel,  York,  England. 

a  species  of  molding  cut  to  represent  a  chain. 

It  occurs  in  the  Romanesque  style. 
chain-pier  (chan'per),  m.    A  pier  running  into 

the  sea,  supported  by  chains  like  a  suspension- 
bridge. 
chain-pin  (chan'pin),  re.    An  iron  pin  used  by 

surveyors  for  marking  the  length  of  a  chain ; 

a  measuring-pin. 
chain-pipe  (chan'pip),  «.    Naut.,  an  iron  pipe 

or  casing  in  the  deck  of  a  ship  through  which 

the  chain  cable  is  led. 
chain-plate  (ehan'plat),  n.    Naut.,  one  of  the 

iron  plates  used  for  securing  the  shrouds  of  the 

lower  rigging  to  a  vessel's  sides.    Also  called 

channel-plate.     See  chain,  7 Chain-plate  bolt. 

Same  as  chain-holt,  1. 
chain-pulley  (chan'pul'''i),  n.    A  pulley  having 

depressions  in  its  periphery,  in  which  lie  the 

links  or  alternate  links  of  a  chain  which  passes 

over  it  and  gives  motion  to  or  receives  motion 

from  it.    E.  M.  Knight. 
chain-pump  (chan'pump)j  10.    A  form  of  pump 

employing  an  endless  chain,  armed  at  intervals 

with  buckets  or  with  flat  valves  or  disks,  to 

raise  water  for  short  distances. 

The  chain  is  carried  over  two  sprock- 
et-wheels, one  of  them  submerged, 

and  turns  with  them.    If  buckets  are 

usedj  the  water  is  lifted  in  them  by 

turnmg  the  upper  wheel^  each  bucket 

discharging  its  load  as  it  passes  over 

the  wheel.    When  valves  or  disks  are 

employed,  the  chain  passes  upward 

through  a  tube,  which  discharges  the 

water  forced  into  it  by  the  disks. 

chain-rule  (chan'rol),  re.  A 
rule  of  arithmetic,  by  which, 
when  a  succession  or  chain  of 
equivalents  is  given,  the  last  of 
each  being  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  fii'st  of  the  next,  a  rela- 
tion of  equivalence  is  estab- 
lished between  numbers  of  the 
first  and  last  kind  mentioned. 

chain-sa'W  (chan'sS.),  re.  A  surgical  saw,  con- 
sisting of  a  chain  tlie  links  of  which  have  a 
serrated  edge,  used  in  amputations  between 
small  bones  on  account  of  its  adjustability. 


Common  fonn  of 
Chain-purap. 
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chain-shot  (chan'shot),  re.  Two  balls  or  halves 
of  a  ball  connected  by  a  chain,  chiefly  used  in 
old  naval  ordnance   to 
cut  down  the  masts  or 
^^^^^^»@^||^H   spars  of  vessels  or  to 
destroy  the  shrouds  and 
rigging.     It  is  not  used 
with  modern  ordnance. 
In  heraldi-y  it  is  represented  in  various  fantas- 
tic way?.    Also  called  chain^ball. 

Thys  argument,  though  it  bee  leaueld  against  Poetrie, 
yet  is  it  indeed  a  chaine-shot  against  all  learning. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  (or  Poetrie. 

chainsmith  (ohan'smith),  re.  One  who  makes 
chains. 

chain-snake  (ohan'snak),  re.  A  large  harmless 
serpent  of  the  United  States,  Ophibolus  getu- 
lus:  so  called  from  the  concatenation  of  its 
bold  black  and  white  markings. 

chain-stitch  (chan'stich),  re.  A  stitch  used  in 
various  kinds  of  ornamental  needlework,  in 
ordinary  sewing  (in  contrast  with  the  lock- 
stitch) by  some  sewing-machines,  and  as  the 
characteristic  method  in  tambour-work.  To  form 
chain-stitches  in  sewing,  a  loop  is  made  on  the  right  side 
of  the  stuff,  and  the  thread,  being  passed  backward 
through  the  stuff,  is  brought  out  agaui  in  the  middle  of 
this  loop,  and  then  pulled  tight ;  another  loop  is  then 
formed ;  and  so  on.  In  tambour -work  the  fabric  itself 
is  formed  by  such  stitches  made  with  a  crochet-hook.— 
Chain-stitch  embroidery,  embroidery  done  with  a 
chain-stitch,  whether  with  a  needle  or  a  hook.  Some  of 
the  most  ancient  embroidery  is  of  this  character,  and  the 
stitch  has  been  in  use  in  all  periods. 

chain-stopper  (chan'stop''''6r),  re.  A  device  for 
holding  a  chain  cable  or  keeping  it  from  running 
out  too  rapidly. 

chain-syllogism  (chan'sil'^o-jizm),  n .  A  sorites. 
It  is  a  complex  syllogism  or  argumentation  having  more 
than  two  premises  and  capable  of  being  analyzed  into  a 
series  of  true  syllogisms:  as,  Bucephalus  is  a  horse;  a 
horse  is  a  quadruped ;  a  quadruped  is  an  animal ;  an  ani- 
mal is  a  substance ;  therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 
Also  called  complex  syllogism.    See  sorites. 

chain-'timber  (ohan'tim''''ber),  n.  Same  as  bond- 
timber. 

chain-wale  (chau'wal),  n.  [<  chain  +  wale^; 
usually  contr.  to  channel^,  q.  v.  ]  Naut.,  a  chan- 
nel.   See  channel^. 

chain-well,  re.     See  chain-locker. 

chain-wheel  (chan'hwel),  n.  1.  A  wheel  hav- 
ing sprockets  or  teeth  which  catch  the  links  of 
a  chain,  used  for 
transmitting  power. 
— 2.  -An  inversion 
of  the  chain-pump, 
by  which  it  is  eon- 
verted  into  a  recipi- 
ent of  water-power. 
It  consists  .of  a  bucket- 
chain  which  passes  over 
a  pulley  and  through  a 
pipe  of  such  a  size  that 
the  buckets  very  nearly 
fill  its  section.  The  water 
flows  into  the  pipe  at  the 
upper  end,  and,  descend- 
ing, carries  the  buckets 
with  it,  thus  setting  the 
whole  chain  and  there- 
fore the  pulley  in  mo- 
tion.    This  wheel  is  also     chain-wheels  for  transmitting  power. 

known    as    lamolifere's 

piston-wheel,  the  application  having  been  first  made  by 

a  French  mechanician  of  that  name. 

chain'wise  (chan'wiz),  adv.  [<  chain  -I-  -wise.] 
Connected  in  a  sequence,  like  the  links  of  a 
chain. 

chain-work  (chan'werk),  re.  1.  A  style  of  tex- 
tile fabric  consisting  of  a  succession  of  loops, 
used  in  hosiery  and  tambour-work.  M.  H. 
Knight.  See  chain-stitch. — 2.  IndecoraUveart: 
(a)  An  ornament  of  chains  meetingone  another 
and  interlinking,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  net. 
(6)  Any  carved  or  embossed  work  resembltag 
iatersecting  links,  or  overlapping  chains. 

Wreaths  of  chain  work,  for  the  chapiters  which  were 
upon  the  top  of  the  pillars.  1  Ki.  vii.  17. 

chair  (char),  n.  [<  ME.  chaire,  chaiere,  chaere, 
chayre,  chayere,  etc.,  <  OF.  chaifre,  chaere,  F. 
chaire,  <  L.  cathedra  (with  reg.  F.  suppression 
of  medial  consonants  thsindd),  a  chair,  a  throne, 
<  6r.  KadiSpa,  a  chair,  seat:  see  cathedra.  Of. 
chaise,  a  doublet  of  chair.']  1.  A  seat  having 
a  back,  and  sometimes  arms,  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  one  person,  chairs  are  usually 
movable,  and  made  of  wood,  cane,  or  other  light  material, 
but  are  sometimes  fixed,  and  sometimes  made  of  stone  op 
metal.  The  seats  are  usually  and  the  backs  frequently 
made  of  some  soft  material,  often  upholstered. 

The  Jewes  setten  him  in  a  Chayere  and  cladde  him  in  a 
Mantelle.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  14. 

2.  A  seat  of  office  or  authority:  as,  the  chair 
of  a  judge,  a  professor,  the  presiding  officser  of 
a  meeting  or  an  assembly,  etc.    Hence--(a)The 


chair 

oflice  itself ;  especially,  the  office  of  a  professor  ;  a  pro- 
fessorship :  as,  to  hold  the  chair  of  logic  or  divinity ;  to 
found  a  chair  in  a  university.  [In  the  medieval  universi- 
ties the  lecturer  alone  sat  in  a  chair,  and  the  hearers  on 
the  rushes.  ] 

The  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men.       Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3. 

Nor  does  it  follow,  even  when  a  cliair  is  founded  in  con- 
nection with  a  well-known  institution,  that  it  has  either  a 
salary  or  an  occupant.  0.  W.  Hoknes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  87. 
(fe)  The  incumbent  of  a  seat  of  authority ;  a  professor  or 
the  like ;  now,  specifically,  the  chairman  or  presiding  offi- 
cer of  an  assemblage  :  as,  to  address  or  support  the  chair. 

Let  our  universities,  my  Lord,  no  longer  remaine  thus 
silent.  .  .  .  Let  it  not  be  said,  your  Chaires  take  no  notice 
of  a  more  pernicious  plot  than  any  that  yet  has  alarm'd 
us.  Evelyn,  To  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

3.  One  of  four  conventions  connected  with  the 
eisteddfod  of  Wales,  in  which  bardic  matters 
are  discussed  and  disciples  trained  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  gorsedd  or  assembly. 

The  great  day  of  the  Eisteddfod  is  the  chair  day  —  usu- 
ally the  third  or  last  day  — the  grand  event  of  the  Eistedd- 
fod being  the  adjudication  on  the  chair  subject  and  the 
chairing  and  investiture  of  the  fortunate  winner. 

Erwyc.  Brit,  VII.  792. 

4t.  A  sedan-chair. 

Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air. 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 

Popff,  R.  of  the  L.,  i.  46. 

5t.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse ; 
a  chaise ;  a  gig. 

E'en  kings  might  quit  their  state  to  share 
TJontentment  and  a  one-horse  chair. 

T.  Warton,  Phaeton. 

6.  One  of  the  iron  blocks  forming  a  Mnd  of 
clutch  by  which,  according  to  a  common  Eng- 
lish system,  the  rails  in  a  railroad  are  support- 
ed and  secured  to  the  sleepers  or  ties.  A  joint- 
chair  is  a  chair  that  secures  the  connection  of 
two  rails  at  their  ends — Bath  chair,  an  invalid's 
chair  on  wheels,  intended  to  be  pushed  along  by  an  atten- 
dant :  so  called  from  Bath  in  England,  where  invalids  are 
conveyed  to  the  springs  in  such  chairs.— Cane  Chair. 
See  canei. —  Chair  Of  St.  Peter,  the  see  of  Rome,  or  the 
office  of  the  papacy :  so  called  from  the  tradition  that  St. 
Peter  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  hence  the  founder 
of  the  papacy. — ChalX  of  state,  a  throne;  the  seat  or 
dignity  of  any  chief  executive :  as,  Washington  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  cAair  o/ state. — Curule  chatr.  See 
cMrwie.— Easy  chair.  See  easy-chair. — Folding  chair, 
a  chair  having  the  seat,  legs,  and  back  hinged  and  jointed 
in  various  ways,  so  that  it  can  be  folded  up  into  a  small 
space  when  not  in  use  ;  a  camp-chair  ;  also,  a  sea-chair. 
—Oculist's  chair.  See  oculist.— St.  Peter's  Chair,  the 
name  of  two  Roman  Catholic  festivals,  held  on  February 
22d  and  January  18th,  in  celebration  of  St.  Peter's  tradi- 
tional founding  of  the  episcopacies  of  Antioch  and  of  Rome 
on  those  dates  respectively. — Windsor  Ohalr.  (a)  A  kind 
of  strong,  plain,  polished  chair,  made  entirely  of  wood. 
He  got  up  from  his  large  wooden-seated  wincLsor-chair. 

Dickens. 

£)  A  sort  of  low  wheeled  carriage. 
air  (char),  V.  t.    [<  ehair,  ».]     1.  To  place 
or  carry  in  a  chair ;  especially,  carry  publicly 
in  a  chair  in  triumph. 

The  day  the  member  was  chaired  several  men  in  Con- 
Ingsby's  rooms  were  talking  over  their  triumph. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  v.  2. 

2.  Toplaceinachairof  office;  install;  enthrone. 

He  took  a  big,  grizzled,  docile-looking  fellow  patroniz- 
ingly by  the  arm  .  .  .  and  chaired  him  on  a  large  cylin- 
der-head. T.  Wvnthrop,  Love  and  Skates. 

chair-bearer  (char'bar''''er),  «.    Same  as  chair- 

man,  2. 

chair-bed  (char'bed),  n.    Same  as  led-cMir. 
chair-bolt  (ehsir'bolt),  n.   A  screw-bolt  used  for 

fastening  a  railroad-chair  to  the  sleeper  or  tie. 

[Seldom  used  in  the  United  States.] 
chair-days  (char'daz),  n.  pi.    The  evening  of 

life ;  the  time  of  repose  for  old  age.    [Poetical 

and  rare.] 

In  thy  reverence,  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  battle.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 

chairman  (char'man),  n. ;  pi.  chairmen  (-men). 
1.  The  presiding  officer  of  an  assembly,  asso- 
ciation, company,  committee,  or  public  meet- 
ing.—  2.  One  who  assists  in  carrying  a  sedan- 
chair.    Prior.   Also  called  chair-bearer. 

chairmanship  (char'man-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  a  chairman  or  presiding  officer,  as  of  a  com- 
mittee or  board;  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  a  chairman. 

A  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  under  Mr. 
Carter's  chairmanship. 

R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  94. 

chair-organ  (ohar'6r'''gan),  «.  A  choir-organ. 
The  word  IS  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  choir-organ,  with 
reference  to  the  frequent  location  of  the  choir-organ  di- 
rectly behind  the  organist's  seat. 

chair-rail  (char'ral),  n.  In  carp.,  a  board  or 
Blate  of  wood  fastened  to  a  wall  at  the  proper 
height  to  prevent  the  plastering  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  backs  of  chairs. 

chair-web  (ohar'web),  n.    A  scroll-saw.   E.  H. 
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chaise  (shaz),  n.  [F. ;  a  variant  of  ehaire,  a 
chair :  see  chair.  In  the  16th  century  the  Pari- 
sians in  many  words  substituted  the  sound  of 
z  for  that  of  r,  and  in  this  case,  as  a  distinct 
meaning  was  attached  to  each  form,  the  modi- 
fication was  adopted  as  a  new  word.]  1 .  Prop- 
erly, a  two-wheeled  carriage  for  two  persons, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  generally  furnished 
with  a  hood  or  top  that  may  be  let  down.  In 
dialectal  speech  often  shay. —  2.  A  four-wheeled 
pleasure-carriage  drawn  bytwo  or  more  horses. 

Within  the  low-wheel'd  chaise. 
Her  mother  trundled  to  the  gate 
Behind  the  dappled  grays. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

3.   [<  F.  chaise,  a  chair,  from  the  representation 

on  the  coin  of  the  king  seated  on  his  throne.] 

A  French  gold  coin 

first  issued  by  Louis 

IX.  in  the  thirteenth 

century,    it  was  equal 

to  about   three  United 

States  gold  dollars.    The 

specimen        illustrated 

weighs  about  73  grains. 

Chaises  were  also  coined 

in  England  in  the  reign 

of  Edward  III. 

chaiselt,  «■  [ME., 
also  chaysel,  cheisel, 
cheysel,  <  OF.  ckai- 
sel,  chaimsil,  cheinsil, 
also  chamsil  (>  ME. 
chaunseV),  assibilat- 
ed  forms  of  cainsil, 
=  Pr.  cansil, 
<  ML.  cami- 
sile,  <  camisa,  a  shirt, 
camis :  see  camis  and 
chemise.']  A  fine 
linen  used  in  the 
middle  ages. 

chaitya  (oMt'ya),  n. 
[Skt.  chaitya,  any 
large  tree  in  a  vil- 
lage held  in  peculiar 
sanctity,  an  altar,  a 
monument,  a  Buddhist  temple.]  Among  Bud- 
dhists, a  place  or  an  object  deserving  of  wor- 
ship or  reverence.  Specifloally— (a)  A  place  ren- 
dered sacred  by  association  with  a  Buddha,  such  as  the 
spot  where  he  was  born,  or  attained  Buddhaship,  or  en- 
tered into  Nirvana,  etc.  (6)  A  relic  belonging  to  a  Buddha, 
such  as  a  tooth,  his  girdle,  alms-bowl,  etc.  (c)  A  temple, 
pagoda,  dagoba,  shrine,  etc.,  erected  in  honor  of  a  Buddha 
or  an  Arhat,  or  to  contain  relics. 

chaja  (cha'ja),  n.  A  name  of  the  crested  scream- 
er, Chauna  chavaria.    Also  chaha. 

chaka  (eha'ka),  n.    Same  as  ehaca,  2. 

chaki  (cha'ki)",  n.  Cotton  and  silk  piece-goods 
made  in  Egypt. 

chalandret,  ».    Ar  obsolete  form  of  calamdra. 

chalastic  (ka-las'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  chalas- 
tigue,  <  Gr.  ;i;a/la(tTi«;(ic,  making  supple,  laxative,  < 
*;t;aAao-T3f,  verbal  adj.  of  ;i;a/lav,  let  down,  loosen, 
relax,  slacken.]    I.  a.  Having  the  property  of 


Chaise  of  Philip  VI.,  British  Museum. 
(Size  of  the  original.) 


chalcidian 

zi/erous  membrane.  ...  As  the  egg  is  urged  along  by 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  tube  [oviduct],  it  acquires  a 
rotationabout  the  axis  of  the  tube ;  the  successive  layei-s  of 
soft  albumen  it  receives  are  deposited  somewhat  spirally  ; 
and  the  chalaziferous  membrane  is  drawn  out  into  threads 
at  opposite  poles  of  the  egg. 

Cones,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  222. 

chalazion,  chalazium  (ka-la'zi-on,  -um),  m. ; 
pi.  chalazia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ;i;aX(iC(ov,  dim.  of 
;fd/lafa,  a  sty :  see  chalaza.']  Inpathol.,  a  trans- 
parent swelling  on  the  eyelid,  due  to  inflamma- 
tion of  a  Meibomian  gland  with  obstruction  of 
its  duct.    Also  chalaza. 

chalcanthite  (kal-kan'thit),  m.  [<  L.  chalcan- 
thum  (<  Gr.  ;tfdAKov0oj;,  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol, 
sulphate  of  copper,  <  xo^'^k,  copper,  -I-  avBo;, 
a  flower;  of.  the  origin  of  copperas)  +  -ite^.'] 
Native  copper  sulphate  or  blue  vitriol.  Also 
called  cyanosite. 

Chalcedonian^  (kal-sf-do'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Chal- 
cedonius  +  -an.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chalcedon , 
a  city  of  Bithynia,  opposite  Constantinople,  or  to 
the  council  held  there  and  its  teachings — Chal- 
cedonian  Council,  the  fourth  ecumenical  council,  held 
at  Chalcedon  A.  D.  461,  which  condemned  Eutychianism, 
and  gave  distinct  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  the  insepa- 
rable union,  without  mutation  or  confusion,  of  two  perfect 
and  complete  natures,  divine  and  human,  in  the  one  per- 
son of  Chi-ist.  This  council  also  conferred  high  privileges 
on  the  see  of  Constantinople,  confirming  and  extending 
those  given  by  the  second  ecumenical  council,  and  putting 
it  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  see  of  Rome. 

chalcedonian^  (kal-se-do'nl-an),  a.  Same  as 
chaleedonic. 

chalcedonic  (kal-sf-don'ik),  a.  [<  chalcedony 
-I-  -jc]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature  or 
appearance  of  chalcedony.  Also  spelled  calce- 
donic. 

Many  pines  [fossils]  have  wood  well  preserved ;  others 
are  completely  silicifled  and  chalcedonic.    Science,  IV.  73. 

chalcedonous  (kal-sed'o-nus),  a.  [<  chalcedony 
+  -o««.]  Having  the  character  or  appearance 
of  chalcedony. 

chalcedony  (kal-sed'o-ni  or  kal'se-do-ni),  n. 
[Altered,  with  immediate  ref.  to  tfie  L.,  from 
ME.  calcidoine,  cassidoine,  cassedony- {'>'&.  cas- 
sidony^),  <  OP.  calcedoine,  F.  calcedoine  =  Sp. 
It.  calcedonia  =  Pg.  chalcedonia,  <  L.  chalcedo- 
nius  (prop.  adj.  'of  Chalcedon'),  chalcedony,  < 
Gr.  ;i;a/l/£)7<5<ij',  a  precious  stone  found  at  Chal- 
cedon, XoXktjS&v,  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  Asia 
Minor  nearly  opposite  to  Byzantium  or  Constan- 
tinople.] A  oryptocrystalUne  variety  of  quartz, 
resembling  in  color  milk  diluted  with  water, 
and  more  or  less  clouded  or  opaque  with  veins, 
circles,  or  spots.  It  is  used  in  jewelry.  There  are 
several  varieties,  as  common  chalcedony,  chrysoprase, 
sard,  and  sardonyx.  Also  called  white  agate.  Also  spelled 
calcedony.    See  cut  under  boiryoid. 

Above  was  had  a  knightly  armed  kyng. 
Off  cassedony  will  formed  and  made. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4510. 

Chalcedony  cement.    See  cement. 
chalcedonyx  (kal-sed'o-niks),  «.      [<  chalced- 
(ony)  +  onyx.]    A  variety  of  agate  in  which 
white  and  gray  layers  alternate.    .Also  calced- 


onyx. 
removing  stiffness  in  the  fibers  of  the  body;  re-  chalchihuitl  (chal-chi-wetr),  n.     [Mex.]     A 
laxing;  emollient.  bluish-green  turquoise  found  in  New  Mexico, 

II.+  n.  A  relaxing  or  emollient  medicine;    highly  prized  as  a  gem  by  the  aborigines, 
also,  a  laxative.  chalcid  (kal'sid),  a.  and  n.    Same  as  chalcidian^ 

chalaza  (ka-la'za),  ».;  pi.  clialazce  (-ze).     [<    and.  chalcidian^. 

NL.  chalasa,  <  GrV  ;t;d/lafo;,  hail,  a  hailstone,  a  OhalcidSB  (kal'si-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Chalcidi- 
pimple,  a  tubercle.]    1.  In  Sot,  that  part  of  the     dce^. 

ovule  or  seed  where  the  integuments  cohere  Chalcidea  (kal-sid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chalcis^ 
with  each  other  and  with  the  nucleus.  It  is  (Chalddr-)  -f  -ea.]  "  A  small  group  of  existing 
the  true  base  of  the  seed,  but  corresponds  to    Lacertilia. 

the  hilum  or  scar  only  in  some  cases. — 2.  In  Chalcides  (kal'si-dez),  n.  [NL.,  taken  as  sing., 
zoiil.,  one  of  the  two  albuminous  twisted  cords  prop.  pi.  of  L.  chalets,  <  Gr.  x^^i^k,  a  kind  of 
which  bind  the  yolk-bag  of  an  egg  to  the  lining  Uzard :  see  Chalcis^.]  The  typical  genus  of 
membrane  at  the  two  ends  of  the  shell,  and  lizards  of  the  family  Chalcididm. 
keep  it  near  the  middle  as  it  floats  in  the  albu-  Chalcidian^  (kal-sid'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Chal- 
men,  so  that  the  cicatrieula  or  germinating  cis  (Chalcid-),  Gi. Xa2.ict(  (Xaliad-)  + -ian.]  I,  a. 
point  is  always  uppermost,  and  consequently  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Chalcis,  the  chief  city 
nearest  the  source  of  heat  during  the  process    of  the  Greek  island  sometimes  called  Egripo 


of  incubation.     Also  called  puUet-sperm  and 
treadle. —  3.  Same  as  chalazion. 
chalazal  (ka-la'zal),  a.    [<  chalaza  +  -ah]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  chalaza;  containing  the  eha- 

chalaze  (ka-laz'),  »•  [=  F.  chalaze,  <  NL.  cha- 
laza:  see  chalaza.]    A  chalaza. 

chalazia,  n.    Plural  of  chalazion. 

chalaziferous  (kal-a-zif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  cha- 
lazifere,  <  NL.  chalaza,  q.  v.,  +  L.  ferre  =  E. 
bear^.]  Bearing  chalazse :  applied  to  the  layers 
of  condensed  albumen  surrounding  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  which  when  twisted  into  strings  form 
the  chalazee. 

The  first  deposit  upon  the  yelk-ball  consists  of  a  layer  of 
dense  and  somewhat  tenacious  albumen,  called  the  chala- 


and  Negropont,  but  now  bearing  its  ancient 
name  Euboea. 

The  alphabet  used  by  the  Romans  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Chalcidian  colonies  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  125. 

II.  « .  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Chalcis. 
dialcidian^  (kal-sid'i-an),  a.  and  n.    [<  Chalcis^ 
(Chalcid-)  +  -ian.]    I.  a.  Belonging  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  insects  called  Chalci- 
See  ChaladidcB^. 


The  male  insect  is  unknown,  two  insects  mistaken  for  it 
being,  according  to  Planchon,  parasitic  hymenoptera  of 
the  chalcidian  group,  living  in  the  kermes  grains. 

Erwyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  49. 

II.  n.  An  insect  of  the  family  Chalcididce. 
Also  chalcid. 


chalcidian 

Chalcidian^  (kal-sid'i-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  Chal- 
cides  +  -iaii.']     I.  a.  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  lizards  called  Chalcididce.  See 
Chalcklidw^. 
II.  II.  A  lizard  of  the  family  Chalcididce. 
Also  chalcid. 

Chalcidic  (kal-sid'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  district  of  Chalcidiee,  on  the  coast  of  an- 
cient Macedonia. 

chalcidica,  «.     Plural  of  chalddicum. 

Chalcidici  (kal-sid'i-si),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chal- 
cides,  q.  v.]  In  Oppel's  system  (1811),  a  family 
of  squamate  sanrians,  containing  the  chalcid  or 
ohalcidiform  lizards. 

chalcidicum  (kal-sid'i-kmn),  n. ;  pi.  ehalcidiea 
(-ka).  [L.,  prop.  neut.  of  Chalcidieus.  <  Gr.  Xa?i- 
KcSiadg,  belonging  to  Chalcis,  <  XaA/ctf,  L.  Chal- 
cis,  a  Greek  city :  see  Chalcns^.']  A  portico,  or 
a  hall  supported  by  columns,  or  any  addition  of 
like  character  connected  with  an  ancient  ba- 
silica ;  hence,  a  similar  addition  to  a  Christian 
church. 

Beyond  the  aisles  there  is  an  additional  aisle  of  annexed 
buildings  or  chalcidica.  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  414. 

Chalcididaei  (kal-sid'i-de),  n.pl.  PSTL.,  <  Clial- 
ds'^ (Chalcid-)  +  -idm.']  in  entom.,  a  large  fam- 
ily of  pupivorous  spiculif erous  hymenopterous 
insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Chalcis,  composed 
mainly  of  minute  species  most  of  which  are 
parasitic  on  the  larvae  or  eggs  of  other  insects. 
Some  of  them  attack  other  parasites  of  the  same  or  related 
families.  The  female  chalcid,  like  the  ichneumon-fly,  de- 
posits her  eggs  on  the  larva  or  egg  which  she  infests,  some- 
times on  the  surface,  sometimes  beneath  it,  and  often 
many  together.  The  larvse  which  emerge  feed  on  the  egg 
or  on  the  soft  parts  of  the  infested  larva;  the  latter  is 
unable  to  complete  its  transformations,  and  eventually 
dies,  when  the  chalcid  emerges  either  as  a  perfect  insect  or 
&a  a  larva,  in  the  latter  case  sometimes  spinning  a  rough 
cocoon  in  which  to  pass  the  pupa  state.  The  ChaleididcR 
in  their  perfect  state  have  usually  hard  and  often  brilliant- 
ly metaUic  bodies,  from  which  the  typical  genus,  Chalcis, 
-takes  its  name ;  the  antennae  are  elbowed ;  the  ovipositor 
issues  before  the  tip  of  the  abdomen ;  the  pronotum  does 
not  reach  the  tegulse ;  and  the  wings  are  almost  devoid  of 
veins.   Many  species  are  yet  undescribed.  Also  Chalcidce. 

Chalcididae^  (kal-sid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NIj.,  <  Chal- 
cides  +  -idee.]  In  herpet.,  a  family  of  lizards, 
typified  by  the  genus  Chalcides,  to  which  dif- 
ferent limits  have  been  assigned,  (a)  By  some 'it 
is  extended  to  include  leptoglossate  lizards  having  a  dis- 
tinct lateral  fold,  hidden  ears,  very  short  limbs,  and  elon- 
gated body.  The  species  are  tropical  American.  (6)  By 
others  the  species  are  referred  to  the  family  Teiidoe. 

chalcidiformi  (kal-sid'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Chal- 
cis^ (Chalcid-)  -f-  Xi.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the 
appearance  of  an  insect  of  the  family  Chal- 
cididce. 

Chalcidiform^  (kal-sid'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Chal- 
cides +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lizard  of  the  family  Chalcididce. 

chalcidine  (kal'si-din),  a.  [<  Chalcides  +  -ine^.'] 
Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters  of  liz- 
ards of  the  family  Chalcididce;  like  a  chalcid 
lizard. 

Chalcis^  (kal'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  X'^^i'oc,  cop- 
per: see  Chalcis^."]  In  entom.,  the 
typical  genus  of  the  great  parasi- 
tic family  Chalcididce,  of  the  order 
Hymenoptera.  It  was  founded  by  Fa- 
bricius  in  1787.  The  insects  of  this  genus 
are  parasites,  and  ai-e  characterized  by  their  m  ^y^ 
swollen  hind  thighs  and  sessile  abdomen.  yl 
They  infest  many  injurious  Insects,  and  chalcis  aiH- 
transform  within  the  bodies  of  their  hosts  frons. 

without  spinning  a  cocoon.  Chalcis  albi-  (Line  shows 
frons  (Walsh)  belongs  to  the  closely  allied  natural  size.) 
genus  Spilochalcis. 

OhalciS^  (kal'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  .yaA/cic,  a  kind 
of  lizard,  also  called  ;i;a2/aAK7  (aa'vpa  ;);o/l/ct(5(K^, 
i.  e.,  Chalcidian  lizard — Diosoorides),  also  Ziyvk 
and  ariil> ;  named  from  XaTuiic,  Chalcis,  a  city  in 
Eubcea,  or  more  prob.  (as  also  Xa/l/cjf,  Chalcis) 
<  ;fa/AOf,  copper.]  A  genus  of  lizards,  originally 
identical  with  Chalcides,  but  by  some  modern 
herpetologists  limited  to  such  teioid  lizards  as 
are  by  others  referred  to  the  genus  Cophias. 

chalcitis  (kal-si'tis),  n.  [L.,  also  chaldtes,  cop- 
per ore,  a  precious  stone  of  a  cojjper  color,  < 
Gr.  ;tfaA/i:(rif,  containing  copper  (Uaog  ;t;aA/iiTif, 
copper  ore),  rock-alum,  etc.,  <  X'^^'^'^St  copper.] 
Same  as  colcothar. 

dhalcochloris  (kal-ko-kl6'ris),  n.  [NL.  (Mi- 
vart,  1867),  <  Gr.  xc^^koc,  copper,  -f-  x^P^S,  gi'een- 
ish-yeUow.]     Same  as  Amhlysomus. 

chalcocite  (kal'ko-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;t'(2AK:df,  cop- 
per, -1-  -c-  inserted,  +  -ite^.']  A  native  copper 
sulphid  (CU2S),  a  mineral  of  a  lead-gray  to  black 
color  and  metallic  luster,  it  is  commonly  massive, 
but  is  also  found  in  fine  crystals,  frequently  hexagonal  in 
form  from  twinning.  It  is  an  important  ore  of  copper. 
Also  called  chalcovin,  copper-glance,  and  in  Cornwall  red- 

ruthile,  from  the  locality  Redruth,  where  it  occurs. 
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chalcodite  (kal'ko-dit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xa7i,K6i7ic, 
contr.  of  ;t;aA/i:oE((i^f,  like  copper  (<  ;)faA/nif,  cop- 
per, -t-  EifSof,  form),  +  -ite^.]  A  variety  of  the 
iron  silicate  stilpnomelane,  occurring  in  scaly 
velvety  coatings  of  a  brass-like  luster. 

chalcograph  (kal'ko-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  xa^^iif, 
copper,  -I-  jpdfew,  write,  grave  ;  ef.  NGr.  ;t;n/l/co- 
ypaipog,  an  engraver  (orig.  formed  to  translate 
'  printer').]  An  engraving  on  copper  or  brass. 

chalcographer  (kal-kog'ra-f6r),  n.  [<  chalcog- 
raphy +  -erl.]  An  engraver  on  brass  or  cop- 
per.   Also  chalcographist. 

cnalcographic,  cnalcograpMcal  (kal-ko-graf - 
ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  chalcography  +  -ie,  -ical.J  Of  or 
pertaimng  to  chalcography:  as,  chaleographic 
artists. 

chalcographist  (kal-kog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  chalcog- 
raphy +  -ist]     Same  as  cfialcographer. 

chalcography  (kal-kog'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Gr.  x<^'^kj 
copper,  +  -ypa^ia,  <  ypafeiv,  write,  grave.]  The 
art  of  engraving  on  copper  or  steel  plates. 
Commonly  called  line-engravinff,  because  it  is  chiefly  by 
combinations  of  lines,  simple  or  crossed,  that  the  engraver 
imitates  textures,  etc. 

chalcomenite  (kal-ko-me'nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;i:aA(c(5f, 
copper,  -I-  /^v"?/,  =  fi.  moon,  -t-  -ite^."]  A  hy- 
drous copper  selenite,  occurring  in  monooUnic 
crystals  of  a  bright-blue  color. 

chalcomorphlte  (kal-ko-m6r'fi[t),  ?».  [<  Gr. 
Xa'Mdg,  copper,  -f-  fiopip^,  form,  +  -ite^.']  A  hy- 
drous calcium  silicate  found  in  minute  hexago- 
nal crystals  in  the  lava  of  Nieder-Mendig  in  the 
Eif  el,  Rhenish  Prussia. 

chalcophanite  (kal-kof 'a-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  x<'^i^'^C, 
copper,  +  -ipav^c (<  <j>aive'iv,  appear)  +  -jte2.]  A 
hydrous  oxid  of  manganese  and  zinc,  occur- 
ring in  druses  of  minute  tabvdar  crystals  of  a 
bluish-black  color  and  metallic  luster  at  Stir- 
ling Hill  in  New  Jersey.  It  assumes  a  bronze 
color  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  whence 
the  name. 

chalcophyllite  (kal-ko-fil'it),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;f«'lK(if, 
copper,  +  (piiMov,  a  leaf,  +  ■ite^.']  A  hydrous 
copper  arseniate,  occurring  in  thin  tabular 
crystals  or  foliated  masses  of  a  bright-green 
color.    Also  called  copper  mica. 

chalcopyrite  (kal-kop'i-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xo-'f^i^k, 
copper,  +  pyrites,  q.  v.]  Copper  pyrites,  or  yel- 
low copper  ore.  It  is  a  sulphid  of  copper  and  iron,  and 
occurs  in  tetragonal  crystals  or  more  commonly  massive. 
It  has  a  bright  brass-yellow  color  and  brilliant  metallic 
luster  on  the  fresh  fracture.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  pyrite,  or  iron  pyrites,  by  its  deeper  color  and  inferior 
hardness. 

chalcosiderite  (kal-ko-sid'e-rit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
xa2.K.6Q,  copper,  +  acdTipirri;,  dl  iron:  see  sider- 
ite.l  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  iron  and  copper, 
occurring  in  crystalline  aggregates  of  a  siskin- 
green  color. 

chalcostibite  (kal-kos'ti-bit),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^^i^k, 
copper,  -I-  (7T('(3(,  antimony  (see  stibium  and  an- 
timony), +  -ite^.~i  A  sulphid  of  antimony  and 
copper,  of  a  lead-gray  color.  Also  called  wolfs- 
iergite. 

chalcotrichite  (kal-kot'ri-Mt),  n.  [<  Gr.  x<^^i^k, 
copper,  -I-  dpl^  (rpix-),  hair,  -I-  -ite^J}  A  variety 
of  cuprite  or  red  oxid  of  copper,  occurring  in 
capillary  crystals. 

ChaldsBism  (kal'df-izm),  n.    A  combined  sci- 
ence of  astronomy  and  magic  attributed  to  the 
Chaldeans :  out  of  it  probably  grew  astrology, 
to  which  the  term  is  often  extended. 
ChaldcBism  and  Magism  appear  .  .  .  mixed  up  together. 
C.  0.  Miiller,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  §  248. 

Chaldalc  (kal-da'ik),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  Chaldaicus, 

<  Gr.  XaAdakdf ,  <  XaMai'a,  Chaldea,  prop.  fem.  of 
XaMaloc,  Chaldean.]    I.  a.  Same  as  Chaldean. 

II.  n.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the  Chal- 
deans, one  of  the  two  dialects  or  branches  of 
the  Aramaic,  Syriae  being  the  other. 

Also  Chaldce. 
Chaldaism  (kal'da-izm),  n.     [<  Gr.  XaMaicr/i6g, 

<  XaMat^eiv,  follow  the  Chaldeans,  <  Xa'Adaiog, 
Chaldean.]  An  idiom  or  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Chaldee  dialect. 

Chaldean(kal-de'an),a.and«.  [<  Chaldea  +  -an: 
see  Chaldaic.']  I.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
Chaldea,  the  rich  plain  of  southern  Babylonia : 
the  name  Chaldea  was  also  often  applied  to 
the  whole  of  that  country,  from  the  dominance 
of  the  Chaldean  race  over  it  for  a  long  period. 
It  was  in  Chaldea  that  the  important  Mesopotaraian  civil- 
ization was  developed  from  the  primitive  Accadian.  Also 
Chaldcean,  Chaldaic,  and  Chaldee. — Chaldean  art,  the 
earliest  development  of  Accadian  or  Mesopotamian  ai-t, 
from  which  the  later  art  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  was  di- 
rectly derived.  Tliough  still  imperfectly  known,  this  art 
clearly  contahis  the  germs  of  all  the  later  developments 
from  it,  including  the  substi-uctural  mounds,  terraced  tem- 
ples of  brick,  enamels,  use  of  bright  colors,  and  engraved 
gems.    Such  stone  sculptures  as  have  been  found,  par- 
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ticularly  those  excavated  from  1877  to  1881  from  the 
mound  of  Tello  in  southern  Chaldea,  indicate  a  much  less 
conventional  conception  of  the  human  form,  and  much 


ChaldeanArt.— Sculptured  head  from  Tello,  in  the  Louvre  Museum. 

more  artistic  promise,  than  was  fulfilled  in  this  branch 
of  art  by  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  sculptors.—  Chal- 
dean cycle.    Seecycie.— Chaldean  era.    See  era. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Chaldea;  spe- 
cifically, a  member  of  the  Semitic  race  from 
whom  Chaldea  took  its  name,  who  were  cele- 
brated as  warriors,  astrologers,  magicians,  etc., 
and  constituted  the  priestly  caste  of  Babylo- 
nia. Hence — 2.  In  the  Bible,  sometimes,  an 
astrologer,  soothsayer,  or  fortune-teller. 

Chaldee  (kal'de),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Chaldwus,  <  Gr. 
XaXdaloQ,  Chaldean.]  I.  a.  Same  as  Chaldean. 
— Chaldee  language.  See  Chaldaic,  n. — Chaldee  Par- 
aphrases, commentaries,  called  by  the  Jews  Targums 
made  for  those  Jews  who  spoke  the  Chaldee  language  and 
did  not  understand  Hebrew. 

II.  n.  1.  Same  as  Chaldean,  1. — 3.  Same  as 
Chaldaic. 

chalderi  (chWder),  n.  [<  OP.  "chaudiere,  cau- 
diere,  P.  chaudidre  =  Pr.  caiidiera  =  Sp.  caldera 
=  Pg.  caldeira  =  It.  caldaja,  caldara,  <  L.  (LL. 
ML.)  caldaria,  a  kettle  for  hot  water:  see  chal- 
dron^ caldron.']  1.  A  caldron.  [North.  Eng.] 
— 2.  The  Scotch  form  of  c/taWr-oJii.  The  Scotch 
chalder  was  nearly  12  quarters  Winchester 
measure,  or  16  bolls  of  corn. 

chalder^  (ehWder),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
Naut.,  a  rudder-band  or  gudgeon.     [Eng.] 

chalder^  (chlirder),  n.     Same  as  chaldrick. 

chaldernf  (chal'dem),  n.     Same  as  chaudron. 

chaldeset,  v.  t.  [<  Chaldee  (pi.  Chaldees),  q.  v., 
with  allusion  to  magic.  See  Chaldceism.]  To 
trick;  injure  by  trickery.  Also  caWese.  [Old 
slang.] 

chaldrick  (ehai'drit),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  dial- 
der ;  origin  obscure.]  A  name  in  the  Orkney 
islands  for  the  oyster-catcher,  Hcemutopus  os- 
tralegtis.    Montagu. 

chaldron!  (chal'dron),  n.  [AssibUated  form  of 
caldron,  <  OP.  *chaldron,  F.  chaudron,  a  kettle : 
see  chalder^  and  caldron.]  A  measure  of  coals, 
etc.,  equal,  by  a  statute  of  Charles  II.,  to  36  coal 
bushels,  or  25^  hundredweight,  but  customarily 
in  England  to  32  heaped  bushels.  The  Newcastle 
chaldron  is  52^  or  53  hundredweight.  In  American  ports 
the  weight  is  very  various,  but  the  ordinary  weiglit  in  the 
United  States  is  26i  hundredweight. 

chaldron^t,  n.    See  chaudron. 

chalet  (sha-la'),  n.  [P.,  <  Swiss  chalet,  prop, 
a  little  castle,  <  ML.  castelletum,  >  E.  castellet, 
castlet,  q.  v.]  1.  A  hut  or  cabin  in  which  cat- 
tle and  herdsmen  are  housed  for  the  night  on 
the  Swiss  mountains. 
Chalets  are  summer  huts  for  the  Swiss  herdsmen. 

Wordsworth. 
Hence — 2.  A  dwelling-house  of  the  Swiss  peas- 
antry similarly  constructed,  that  is,  low,  with 
very  wide  eaves,  and  with  the  roof  weighted 
down  with  large  stones  to  secure  it  against 
the  mountain  winds. —  3.  A  country  residence 
built  in  the  general  style  of  a  Swiss  mountain 
cottage,  but  generally  of  ornamental  character. 
—  Chalet-hont,  a  horn  used  by  Swiss  mountaineers  in 
calhng  togeth*  their  herds  or  flocks. 

chalice  (chal'is),  n.  [<  ME.  chalice,  also  calice, 
<  OP.  *chalice,  calice,  mod.  P.  calice  =  Pr.  calitg 
=  Sp.  caliz  =  Pg.  calis,  calix  =  It.  calice  =  AS. 
colic  =  0^.  Icelik  =  D.  kelk  =  OHG.  cJielih,  keUh, 
MH6.  G.  Jcelch  =  leel.  Mlkr  =  Dan.  kalk,  <  L. 
calix  (colic-),  a  cup,  =  Skt.  lalaga,  a  cup,  water- 
pot;  cf.  Gr.  KiiAif,  a  cup:  see  calix  and  calyx.} 
1 .  A  drinking-cup  or  -bowl. 

This  even-handed  justice 

Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 

To  our  own  lips.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Tulips,  dark  pui"ple  and  cream-color,  burning  scarlet  and 

deep  maroon,  held  their  gay  chalices  up  to  catch  the  dew. 

iJ.  T,  Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighboi-s  p  39. 


Chalice,  from  Treasury  i; 
Mayence  Cathedral. 
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2.  The  cup  in  which  the  mne  is  adniiiiistered 
in  the  celebration  of  the  euoharist  or  Lord's 
supper.  It  is  now  generally 
made  of  silver,  gilt  inside  ;  but 
gold  chalices  are  not  infrequent, 
while  less  costly  materials  have 
been  used  at  all  periods.  The 
rubrics  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  require  the  chalice  to  be 
of  gold  or  silver.  The  shape  of 
the  chalice  varies  very  greatly; 
but  in  general  the  foot  is  wide- 
spreading,  and  a  Itnop  is  intro- 
duced in  the  stem,  sometimes 
half-way  up,  sometimes  nearer 
the  bowl,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  all  chance  of  spilling 
the  consecrated  wine,  the  knop 
affording  a  firm  hold  for  the 
hand. 

There  is  a  grete  chales  of  fyne  gold  of  curious  werke,  set 
with  many  precious  stones. 

Sir  R.  Guylfarde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  7. 
Mixed  chalice,  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Chilrch,  the  Sreek 
and  other  Oriental  churches  (except  the  Armenian),  and 
in  many  Anglican  churches :  (a)  The  wine  mingled  with 
a  little  water  for  use  at  the  euchai'ist.  (6)  The  custom  or 
rite  of  adding  water  to  the  eucharistic  wine.    See  krasis. 

clialice-case  (chal'is-kas),  n.  A  permanent 
cover  for  the  chalice,  whether  made  of  a  textile 
fabric  like  a  bag,  or  in  the  form  of  a  cylindri- 
cal box. 

chalice-cells  (ohal'is-selz),  n.  pi.  See  goblet- 
cellSj  under  cell. 

chaliced  (chal'ist),  a.   [<  chalice  +  -ed^.]    Hav- 
ing a  cup,  as  a  flower. 
Chalic'd  flowers.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  il  3  (song). 

chalice-pall  (chal'is-pSil),  n.  In  the  Boman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches,  a  piece  of 
cardboard  about  eight  inches  square,  covered 
with  linen,  or  with  silk  on  top  and  lawn  under- 
neath, placed  before  and  after  celebration  upon 
the  paten. 

chahce-spoon  (chal'is-sp8n),  n.  1.  A  spoon 
with  a  perforated  bowl  for  removing  insects  or 
other  impurities  from  the  chalice. — 3.  A  spoon 
for  measuring  out  the  water  to  be  mixed  with 
the  eucharistic  wine. 

chalice-veil  (chal'is-val),  n.  1.  In  the  Eoman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches,  a  piece  of  silk, 
varying  in  color  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
season,  used,  over  the  chalice-pall,  to  cover 
the  paten  and  chalice  at  certain  times  during 
the  celebration  of  the  mass  or  holy  communion. 
— 2.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  a  piece  of  linen 
or  lawn  used  to  cover  the  chalice  and  paten 
after  the  communion  of  the  people. 

Ohalicomys  (ka-lik'o-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
X&'^SiX"-^'-!'--))  pebble,  gravel,  +  /ivc  =B.  mouse.'] 
A  genus  of  fossil  rodents  related  to  the  beavers : 
synonymous  with  Steneofiber. 

chalicosis  (kal-i-ko'.sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^^S 
(;i;o^i«:-),  gravel,  +  -osis.]  In.  patlwl.,  a,  ■pulmo- 
nary  affection  produced  by  the  inhalation  of 
silicious  particles,  as  by  stone-cutters.  These 
particles  are  talcen  up  into  the  tissues  of  the  lungs,  and 
are  apt  to  produce  more  or  less  inflammation,  in  the  form 
of  bronchitis  or  diffuse  pneumonitis. 

chalicotheriid  (kal"i-ko-the'ri-id),  n.  A  mam- 
mal of  the  family  Chalicotheriidce. 

Chalicotheriidse  (kal^i-ko-the-ri'l-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chalicotherium  +  -idfc'.]  A  family  of 
extinct  perissodactyl  ungulates,  typified  by  the 
genus  Chalicotherium.  They  were  large  quadrupeds, 
with  the  upper  molar  teeth  surmounted  by  subequal  cres- 
centoid  crests  separated  by  an  external  ridge,  and  with 
the  lower  molars  surmounted  by  crescents ;  the  upper  pre- 
molars were  different  from  the  molars,  and  had  each  only 
one  internal  cusp ;  the  anterior  feet  had  4  digits  and  the 
posterior  3.  The  species  were  quite  numerous  during  the 
Eocene  period,  and  a  few  lived  during  the  Miocene. 

chalicotherioid  (kaFi-ko-the'ri-oid),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Resembling  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Chalicotheriidce. 
II.  n.  A  chalicotheriid. 

Ohalicotherioidea  (kal"i-ko-the-ri-oi'de-a),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Chalicotherium  ■^•  -oidea.']  A  super- 
family  of  ungulate  quadrupeds,  established  for 
the  reception  of  the  family  Chalicotheriidce  and 
related  forms. 

Chalicotherium  (kaFi-ko-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Kaup),  <  Gr.  x^'^'S  iX"^'"'-),  gravel,  rubble,  -t- 
Biipiov,  a  wild  Iseast,  <  d^p,  a  wild  beast.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  extinct  family  Chalicothe- 
riidce, remains  of  which  occur  in  the  Miocene 
formation  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

chalifate  (ka'li-fat),  n.    Same  as  califate. 

chalil  (ha-lel'),  n-  [Heb.]  An  ancient  He- 
brew musical  instrument,  probably  a  direct 
flute  or  flageolet,  though  possibly  having  a  reed 
like  a  clarinet.  The  word  is  translated  "  pipe  " 
in  both  the  authorized  and  the  revised  versions 
of  the  Bible. 
58 
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Chalina  (ka-U'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x'^^'^i^,  a 
bridle,  bit,  strapj  thong,  =  Skt.  khalinas,  khali- 
nas,  a  bridle-bit.]  The  typical  genus  of  sponges 
of  the  family  Chalinidce. 

Chalinese  (ka-lin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.j  <  Chalina 
+  -e^B.]  A  general  name  of  the  sOiciceratous 
sponges.     Claus. 

Onalinidae  (ka-Un'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chalina 
+  -idee.']  A  family  of  Mbrospongice  or  fibrous 
sponges,  represented  by  the  genus  Chalina. 

Ohalininae  (kal-i-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chalina 
+  4nce.]  A  group  of  sponges,  typified  by  the 
genus  Chalina,  having  a  considerable  quantity 
of  spongin  in  the  form  of  distinct  homy  fibers 
containing  spicules.  It  is  referred  by  some  to 
the  family  BomoraphidcB  of  Ridley  and  Dendy. 

chalinoid  (kal'i-noid),  a.  [<  Chalina  +  -oid.] 
Resembling  a  sponge  of  the  genus  Chalina :  as, 
"a  true  chalinoid  larva,"  A.  Hyatt. 

Ohalinopsidse  (kal-i-uop'si-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Chalinopsis  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  Mbrospongice 
or  fibrous  sponges,  typified  by  the  genus  Chali- 
nopsis. 

Chalinopsis  (kal-i-nop'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Oscar 
Schmidt,  1870),  <  Gr.  xa'^i-'»k,  a  bridle,  a  strap, 
-t-  oi/«f,  appearance.]  The  typical  genus  of 
sponges  of  the  family  Chalinopsidce. 

Chalinorhaphinse  (kal"i-no-ra-fi'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chalinorhaphis  +  -ince.]  A  group  of 
sponges,  represented  by  the  genus  Chalinorha- 
phis.   Lendenfeld. 

Chalinorhaphis  (kal-i-nor'a-fis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ;faAti'(if,  a  bridle,  a  strap,  -I-  l>a^k,  a  needle, 

<  p&TZTnv,  sew.]  The  typical  genus  of  Chalino- 
rhaphincB,  having  many  large  spicules  axiaUy 
situated.    Lendenfeld. 

chalk  (chftk),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  chaulk, 

<  ME.  ohalic.  <  AS.  cealc,  chalk,  lime,  =  D. 
Icalk  =  0H(3f.  chalch,  MHG.  kale  (kalk-),  G. 
kalch,  kalk  =  Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  kalk  =  F.  chaux  = 
Pr.  cats,  cans  =  Sp.  Pg.  cal  =  It.  calce  =  Ir. 
Gael,  cailc  =  W.  calch,  lime,  <  L.  calx  (calc-), 
limestone,  lime,  chalk :  see  calx'^  and  calk^,  and 
cf.  calcareous,  causey,  etc.]  1.  In  geol.,  a  soft 
white  rock,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  a  pulverulent  or  only  slight- 
ly consolidated  state,  and  readily  soiling  the 
fingers  when  handled,  it  is  seen,  when  examined 
through  the  microscope,  to  be  made  up_  in  large  part  of 
minute  fragments  of  the  shells  of  Forandni/era,  mollusks, 
and  echinoderms,  and  also  of  spicules  of  sponges.  It 
does  not  exactly  resemble  any  deep-sea  deposit  at  present 
known  to  be  in  process  of  formation.  This  rock  is  a  very 
important  and  conspicuous  formation  on  the  south  coast 
of  England  (which  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  its 
cliffs  is  poetically  styled  Albion)  and  in  the  north  of 
France.  Under  the  city  of  London  it  has  a  thickness  of 
from  600  to  800  feet.  The  chalk  gives  Its  name  to  the 
so-called  Cretaceous  formation.  It  is  not  known  that 
there  is  any  rock  exactly  resembling  chalk  in  any  other 
region  than  that  of  the  Paris  and  London  basins.  Chalk, 
being  a  nearly  i>ure  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  pulverized  con- 
dition, is  an  article  of  great  commercial  importance,  and 
is  used  in  a  large  number  of  operations.  For  such  pur- 
poses it  is  crushed  and  levigated.  One  of  its  principal 
uses  is  for  whitening  walls,  or  whitewashing.  It  is  not 
used  with  oil,  as  it  has  no  body  with  that  vehicle ;  but,  on 
account  of  its  being  very  much  cheaper  than  leaxi  paint, 
it  supersedes  that  article  to  a  great  extent.  There  are 
many  names  for  the  various  preparations  of  chalk,  as 
whiting,  Spanish  white,  Paris  white,  etc.  Chalk  is  not  a 
desirable  material  for  ordinary  mortar,  but  it  is  used  to 
some  extent  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  hydraulic  cement. 
See  cement,  2. 

2.  A  piece  of  prepared  chalk  used  for  marking 
on  a  dark  surface. — 3.  A  point  scored  in  a 
game :  so  called  from  its  being  recorded  with 
chalk.    [Local  and  prov.  Eng.] 

One  chalk  or  score  is  reckoned  for  every  fair  pin ;  and 
the  game  of  skittles  consists  in  obtaining  thirty-one  chalks 
precisely.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  366. 

4.  An  account.    See  to  chalk  up,  below. 

"  I  tell  you,  we  can't  and  won't  trust  you.  Your  drunk- 
en dad  has  run  up  a  long  chalk  already.  Look  there,  I 
guess  you  know  enough  to  count  twelve ; — twelve  gallons 
he  owes  now."  S.  Jvdd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

A  long  Chalk,  a  long  way ;  many  degrees.  To  beat  one 
by  a  long  chalk  or  lon^  chalks  is  to  beat  him  by  a  long  way, 
or  to  excel  him  in  a  high  degree :  in  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  making  marks,  as  in  a  score,  with  chalk,  or  to  the  mark- 
ing of  distances  by  lines  drawn  with  a  chalk.  [CoUoq.] 
Sir  Alured's  steed  was  by  Itmg^  chalks  the  best 
Of  the  partj',  and  very  soon  distanced  the  rest. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  294. 

Hence— Not  by  a  long  chalk,  not  on  any  account ;  not 
by  any  means ;  not  at  all. — Black  chalk,  (a)  Slate  sufS- 
ciently  colored  by  carbonaceous  particles  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  black-lead  in  pencils  for  coarse  work,  such  as 
marking  stone.  [Eng.]  (i)  A  preparation  of  ivory-black 
and  fine  clay. — Cha^  for  cheese,  an  inferior  article  for 
a  good  one ;  one  thing  for  another. 

Lo !  how  they  f eignen  chalkefor  cheese. 

Qower,  Conf.  Amant.,  Prol. 
ChaJk  style,  in  engraving.  See  stippling. —  French 
chalk,  scaly  talc ;  a  variety  of  indurated  talc,  in  masses 
composed  ot  small  scales  of  a  pearly-white  or  grayish  col- 
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or,  much  used  by  tailors  for  drawing  lines  on  cloth,  and 
for  removing  grease-spots. —  Red  chalk,  or  ruddle,  a  nat- 
ural clay  containing  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  thepro- 
toxid  and  carbonate  of  iron. — Spanish  chalk,  a  variety 
of  steatite  or  soapstone  obtained  from  Aragon  in  Spain, — 
To  know  chall:  flrom  cheese,  to  have  one's  wits  about 
one ;  iinow  a  poor  or  spurious  article  from  a  good  or  genu- 
ine one.— To  wall!  one's  chalks,  to  go  away ;  leave  un- 
ceremoniously.   [Slang.] 

Cut  his  stick,  and  walked  his  chalks,  and  is  off  to  Lon- 
don. Kingsley. 

To  wallc  the  chalk,  to  keep  in  a  straight  line  ;  submit 
to  strict  discipline. 
chalk  (chUk),  «.  «.     i<  chalk,  n.    Ct  calk'^.]     1. 
To  rub  or  mark  with  chalk. 

Some  two  or  three  yards  off 
I'U  chalk  a  line.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii  3. 

2.  To  manure  with  chalk. 

In  Dorsetshire  the  land  is  usually  chalked  once  in 
twenty  years.  JSncyc.  Brit.,  V.  372. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  make  chalky-white ;  blanch ; 
make  pale. 

Fear 
Stared  in  her  eyes,  and  chalk'd  her  face,  and  wing'd 
Her  transit  to  the  throne.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

4.  To  mark;  trace  out;  describe:  from  the 
use  of  chalk  in  marking  lines. 

It  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither  !  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

To  chalk  out.    (a)  To  sketch,  as  a  plan  of  work  or  of 
operations,  roughly,  or  in  general  outhnes ;  mark  out. 
I  knew  all  this  before,  sir ; 
I  chalk'd  him  out  his  way. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  3. 
Tliis  is  indeed  a  very  pretty  career  that  has  been  chalked 
out  for  you.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xx. 

(b)  In  Scotland,  to  mark  the  door  of  a  burgh  tenant  with 
chalk,  an  old  mode  of  notice  to  quit,  which  is  still  compe- 
tent.—  To  chalk  up,  to  charge ;  put  down  to  one's  ac- 
count :  in  allusion  to  the  old  custom,  prevalent  especially 
among  publicans  and  milk-sellers,  of  writing  a  score  in 
chalk  on  a  door  or  wall. 

She  has  chalked  up  twenty  shillings  already,  and  swears 
she  will  chalk  no  more.  Chapman,  May-Day,  i.  2, 

chalk-box  (oh4k'boks),  n.  A  box  containing 
powdered  chalk,  in  which  pubUo  dancers  and 
acrobats  rub  the  soles  of  their  feet  to  prevent 
them  from  slipping. 

chalk-cutter  (chak'kut''''er),  n.  A  man  who 
digs  chalk. 

chalkiness  (cha'ki-nes),  n.  [<  chalky  +  -»ess.] 
The  state  of  being  chalky. 

chalk-line  (ohak'lin),  n.  1.  A  light  cord 
rubbed  with  chalk  and  stretched  over  a  surface 
to  mark  a  straight  line.  Wlien  stretched,  it  ispulled 
upward  and  allowed  to  spring  down  by  its  elasticity,  and 
thus  marks  a  line  of  chalk  on  the  surface,  to  serve  as  a 
guide,  as  for  a  needle  or  a  saw. 
2.  A  vulgar  name  of  the  small  green  heron  of 
the  United  States,  Butorides  virescens :  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  white  excr.ement  voided  when 
the  bird  starts  to  fly. 

chalk-pit  (ch^k'pit),  n.  A  pit  in  which  chalk 
is  dug. 

chalkstone  (chak'ston),  n.  [<  ME.  chalkston, 
<  AS.  cealc-stdn,  calculus  (=  Dan.  kalksten  =s 
Sw.  kalksten),  <  cealc,  lime,  +  stdn,  stone :  see 
chalk  and  stone.]  1.  In  med.,  a  concretion,  for 
the  most  part  of  sodium  urate,  deposited  in  the 
tissues  and  joints,  especially  of  the  ears,  hands, 
and  feet,  of  persons  affected  with  gout. — 2.  A 
lump  of  chalk. 

Goth,  walketh  forth,  and  brynge  us  a  chalkstoon. 

Chaiwer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  196. 
When  he  maketh  all  the  stones  of  the  altar  as  chalk- 
stones  that  are  beaten  in  sunder,  the  groves  and  images 
shall  not  stand  up.  Ig.  xxvii.  9. 

chalky  (cha'M),  a.  [<  chalk  +  -y^.]  1.  Con- 
sisting of  or  containing  chalk:  as,  "thy  chalky 
oUffls,"  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.-2.  Resem- 
bling chalk  in  any  way :  as,  a  chalky  taste ;  a 
chalky  fracture. 

As  deposited  from  the  cyanide  bath  just  described,  the 
surface  of  the  precipitated  silver  has  a  mat  or  dead  ap- 
pearance, which  is  well  described  as  chalky. 

Wahl,  Galvanoplastic  Manipulations,  p.  304. 

challenge  (ehal'enj),  n.  [<  ME.  chalenge,  as- 
sibilated  form  of  calenge,  calange,  an  accusa- 
tion, claim,  <  OF.  chalenge,  ehalonge,  assibi- 
lated  form  of  calenge,  calonge  =  It.  calogna,  an 
accusation,  claim,  dispute,  <  L.  calumnia,  a 
false  accusation  (in  ML.  also  an  action  upon 
a  claim),  >  E.  calumny,  q.  v.  Thus  challenge 
is  a  doublet  of  calumny.]  If.  Accusation; 
charge. 
Then  muste  make  thy  chalenge  agens  God. 

Bp.  Pecock,  Repressor,  I.  ill.  162. 
But  she  that  wrongf  ull  challenge  soone  assoyled, 
And  shew'd  that  she  had  not  that  Lady  reft 
(As  they  suppos'd),  but  her  had  to  her  liking  left. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  36. 

2t.  A  claim  or  demand;  pretension. 
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Accept  the  title  thou  usurp'st, 
Of  benefit  proceeding  from  oui*  Iting, 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 

Shak._  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 

3.  A  Bvtmmons  or  invitatioa  to  a  duel ;  a  call- 
ing Tipon  one  to  engage  in  single  combat,  as 
for  tlie  vindication  of  the  eliaUenger's  honor;  a 
defiance. 

BeTie.  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge ! 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 
Hence — 4.  An  invitation  to  a  contest  or  trial  of 
any  kind :  as,  a  challenge  to  a  rubber  at  whist ; 
a  challenge  to  a  public  debate;  "a  challenge 
to  controversy,"  Goldsmith. — 5.  The  letter  or 
message  containing  the  summons  to  a  combat 
or  contest. 

Here's  the  challenge,  read  it ;  I  warrant  there's  vinegar 
and  pepper  in't.  Shak.,  T.  K.,  iii.  4. 

6.  Milit.,  the  act  of  a  sentry  in  demanding  the 
countersign  from  any  one  who  approaches  his 
post. —  7.  In  hunting,  the  opening  cry  of  hounds 
on  first  finding  the  scent  of  their  game. — 8. 
A  calling  in  question ;  an  exception  taken,  as 
to  the  tenabUity  of  a  proposition,  or  a  person's 
right  to  do  something  or  to  hold  something. 

Rather  assume  thy  right  in  silence  and  de  facto  than 
voice  it  with  claims  and  challenges.     Bacon,  Great  Place. 

9.  In  law,  an  objection  to  a  juror ;  the  claim 
of  a  party  that  a  certain  juror  shall  not  sit  in 
the  cause.  The  rightof  challenge  is  given  in  both  civil 
and  criminal  trials,  for  certain  reasons  which  are  sup- 
posed to  disqualify  a  juror  to  be  an  impartial  judge. 
The  challenge  may  extend  either  to  the  whole  panel  or 
body  of  jurors,  called  a  challenge  to  the  array,  or  only  to 
particular  jurors,  called  a  challenge  to  the  polls.  Both  of 
these  challenges  are  subdivided  into  principal  challenges 
(or  challenges  for  principal  cause)  and  challenges  to  the 
favor.  A  principal  challenge  is.  a  challenge  which  alleges 
a  fact  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  proved,  the  juror  is  dis- 
qualified as  a  matter  of  law,  without  inquiring  whether  he 
is  actually  impartial :  as,  that  one  or  more  of  the  jury  are 
returned  at  the  nomin  ation  of  the  other  party,  or  are  near- 
ly related  to  the  other  party.  A  chaHetige  to  the  /a  wr  con- 
sists in  the  allegation  by  the  party  of  a  cause  that  might 
probably  bias,  and  the  raising  of  the  question  whether  the 
juror  is  in  fact  impartial :  as,  a  statement  that  a  juror  has 
already  formed  an  opinion,  or  is  prejudiced  against  the 
party,  A  peremptory  challenge,  allowed  bystatuteinmany 
jurisdictions,  is  a  challenge  of  jurors,  to  a  limited  num- 
ber, to  be  taken  without  showing  any  cause  at  all. 
I  do  believe  .  .  . 
You  are  mine  enemy :  and  make  my  challenge, 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge.    Shak.,'Ken.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

challenge  (chal'enj),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  ehal- 
lenged,  ppr.  challenging.  [<  ME.  chalengen, 
accuse,  claim,  <  OP.  chalengier,  chalongier, 
etc.,  =  It.  calognare,  <  L.  caMmniari  ;  from  the 
noun.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  accuse;  call  to  answer; 
censure. 

The  next  day  the  two  Kings  with  their  people  came 
ahoord  vs,  but  brought  nothing  according  to  promise ;  so 
that  Ensigne  Saluage  challenged  Namenacus  the  breach 
of  three  promises. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  62. 
BishonouT'd  thus  and  challenged  of  wrongs. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  lay  claim  to ;  demand  as  due  or  as  a  right: 
as,  the  Supreme  Being  challenges  our  reverence 

'  and  homage. 

'  **Charite,"quodhe,  "ne  ciiaKaietiinonzte,  ne chalengeth, 
ne  craueth  ! "  Piers  Plovmian  (B),  xv.  160. 

Mortals  can  challenge  not  a  ray,  by  right. 
Yet  do  expect  the  whole  of  Cynthia's  light. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  3. 

The  Pope  challenges  all  Churches  to  be  under  him,  the 

Sing  and  the  two  Arch-Bishops  challenge  all  the  Church 

of  England  to  be  under  them.     Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  67. 

Hast  thou  yet  drawn  o'er  young  Juba? 

That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Caesar, 

And  challenge  better  terms.  Addison,  Cato,  i.  3. 

In  this  night  of  death  I  challenge  the  promise  of  thy  word ! 
Whittier,  Swan  Song  of  Parson  Avery. 

3.  To  caU,>  invite,  or  summon  to  single  com- 
bat or  duel. 

"Whosoe'er  gainsays  King  Edward's  right. 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fl^ht. 

[Throws  down  his  gauntlet.'] 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

4.  To  call  to  a  contest ;  call  into  opposing  ac- 
tivity; invite  to  a  trial;  defy:  as,  to  challenge 
a  man  to  prove  what  he  asserts  (implying  defi- 
ance). 

Thus  formed  for  speed,  he  challenges  the  wind. 
And  leaves  the  Scythian  arrow  far  behind.     Dryden. 

All  within  us  that  is  bad  cliaMenges  the  bad  in  our  bro- 
ther ;  distrust  engenders  distrust.      Sumner,  Orations,  I. 

5.  To  take  exception  to ;  object  to  (a  person 
or  thing) ;  caU  in  question :  as,  to  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  a  statement.     Specifically — 

6.  In  law,  to  object  or  take  exception  to,  as  a 
juror  or  jury  panel.  See  challenge,  n.,  9. —  7. 
Milit.,  to  demand  the  countersign  from :  as,  a 
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sentry  is  bound  to  challenge  every  person  ap- 
pearing neaa-  his  post.     See  challenge,  n.,  6. 

II.  intrans.  In  hunting,  to  whimper  or  cry 
when  the  scent  of  game  is  first  discovered: 
said  of  a  hound. 

challengeable  (chal'en-ja-bl),  a.    [<  ME.  chal- 
angeable;  <.  challenge  + -able.^    Capable  of  be- 
ing challenged,  or  called  to  an  account. 
A  chartre  is  chalengeable  byf  or  a  chief  iustice. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  296. 
How  lords  are  challengeable  by  their  vassals. 

J.  Sadler,  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,  p.  30. 

challengee  (ehal-en-je'),  n.     [<  challenge  + 
-eel.]     One  who  receives  a  challenge.    [Bare.] 
The  challenger  and  challengee. 
Or,  with  your  Spaniard,  your  provocador 
And  provocado,  have  their  several  courses. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 

challenger  (ohal'en-j^r),  n.    [<  ME.  chalengere; 

<.  challenge  + -erl.'\     1.  One  who  challenges  or 

defies  another  to  a  duel  or  contest  of  any  kind. 

Jtos.  Have  you  challenged  Charles  the  wrestler? 

Orl.   No,  fair  princess  ;  he  is  the  general  challenger. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 
The  impious  challenger  of  Pow'r  divine 
Was  now  to  learn  that  Heav'n,  though  slow  to  wrath, 
Is  never  with  impunity  defied.      Cowper,  The  Task,  vi. 

2.  An  objector;  one  who  calls  in  question. — 3. 
A  claimant;  one  who  demands  something  as  of 
right. 

Earnest  challengers  there  are  of  trial,  by  some  publick 
disputation.  Hooker. 

Challengeria  (chal-eu-je'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Wy- 
ville  Thomson,  1877),  <  Challenger,  an  English 
vessel  in  which  a  voyage  of  scientific  research 
and  exploration  was  made  in  1873-76.]  The 
typical  genus  of  tripyleans  of  the  family  Chal- 


Challengerida  (chal-en-jer'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
as  Chal&iger-ia  +  -ida.^  An  order  of  tripyleans 
having  a  monothalamous  shell  richly  sculp- 
tured and  filled  with  a  nucleated  sareode. 

A  group  of  extremely  minute  forms,  "  approaching,  but 
in  many  important  points  diifering  from,  the  Radiola- 
rians,"  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  "  Challenger  "  ex- 
pedition. They  have  received  the  ordinal  name  of  Choi- 
lengerida.  Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  10. 

Challengeriidse  (ohal''''en-je-ri'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[Nil.,  <  Challengeria  +  -idce.^  A  family  of  tripy- 
leans having  single-chambered  shells,  with  po- 
rous glass-like  walls,  and  very  fine,  perfectly 
regular,  hexagonal  pores  varying  greatly  in 
form.  Genera  of  this  family  are  Challengeria, 
Gazelletta,  and  Porcupinia. 

challis  (shal'i),  n.  [A  French-looking  form; 
also  written  chally  ;  same  word  as  shalli,  q.  v.] 
A  name  originally  given  to  a  choice  fabric  of 
silk  and  wool  first  manufactjired  at  Norwich, 
England,  about  1832.  it  was  thm,  soft,  fine,  and 
without  gloss.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a  fabric  re- 
sembling muslin-de-laine,  a  light  all-wool  material,  woven 
without  twill,  and  either  plain  or  figured.  French  challis 
is  sometimes  made  with  a  glossy  finish  resembling  that  of 
alpaca. 

chalont,  chalount,  n.  [ME. ;  the  orig.  form  of 
shalloon,  ^.  v.]  A  blanket  or  other  form  of 
bed-covering. 

Also,  non  of  the  Citee  ne  shal  don  werche  [work]  qwyltes 
ne  chalouns  hy-thoute  thewalles  of  the  Citee,  vp-on  peyne 
to  lese  that  good.  English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3B0. 

Abed 
With  shetes  and  with  chalons  f aire  y-spred. 

Chancer,  Keeve's  Tale,  1.  220. 

chalumeau  (shal-ti-mo'),  n.  [P.  ehalumeau,  < 
OP.  chalemel  =  Pr.  calamel,  caramel,  calmeilh  = 
Sp.  earamillo  (also  P.  dial.  *calumet,  >  E.  caZa- 
met,  q.  v.),  <  ML.  calamellus;  also  in  fem.  form, 
OF.  chalemelle  (>  Pg.  charamela  =  It.  cennamel- 
la),  <  ML.  calamella,  also  calamaula  (also  OF. 
chalemie,  >  MHG.  schalemie,  Gr.  schalmei  =  Dan. 
slcalmeje  =  ME.  shalmie,  later  shalme,  shaume, 
mod.  E.  shawm  (ML.  refiex  scalmeia),  <  L.  as 
if  "calamia),  a  pipe,  flute,  flageolet,  <  LL.  cala^ 
melius,  a  little  pipe  or  reed,  dim.  of  L.  calamus, 
apipe,  areed:  see  calamus,  and. at.  shavrm.']  1. 
An  obsolete  musical  instrument,  probably  of 
the  clarinet  class.  See  shawm. — 2.  The  lowest 
portion  or  register  of  the  scale  of  the  clarinet 
and  of  the  basset-horn. 

chaly  (cha'li),  n.  An  old  copper  coin  of  Ceylon, 
equal  to  about  one  fourth  of  a  United  States 
cent. 

Ohalybeanl  (ka-Ub'f-an),  a.  [Cf.  L.  chahjheius, 
of  steel;  <  Ch'alyies : ' see  def.,  and  cf.  cJiali/- 
beatfi.  ]  Pertaining  to  the  Chalybes,  an  ancient 
people  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor  famed  as  work- 
ers in  iron  and  steel;  similar  to  the  work  or 
products  of  the  Chalybes :  as,  "  Chaltjheantem.- 
per'd  steel,"  Milton,  8.  A.,  1.  133. 

chalybean^  (ka-lib'e-an),  )(.  [<NL.  chalyhceus, 
<  L.  clmlyis :  see  clialyheate.']    A  bird  of  Para- 
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dise  of  the  genus  Chalyhceus  or  Manucodia;  a 
manucode. 

chalybeate(ka-lib'e-at),  fl!.and».  [<NL.*c7ioi3^- 
beatus,<  L.  clMlyls,<  Gr.  x°-'^'^ (x<^^'"P-)j  steel, so 
called  from  the  Xd;iu/3Ef,  Chalybes:  see  Clialy- 
fteajji.]  La.  1.  Qualified  by  the  presence  of 
iron:  applied  to  a  medicine  containing  iron, 
and  especially  to  springs  and  waters  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  or  holding  iron  in  solution. 
Chalybeate  springs  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
iron  is  generally  present  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  and  is 
held  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  wa- 
ter ;  on  exposure  to  the  air  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  and 
the  iron  is  partly  precipitated. 
2.  Relating  to  or  characteristic  of  a  spring 
or  medicine  containing  iron:  as,  a  choHybeate 
taste;  chalybeate  efteets. — 3.  Steel-blue;  cha- 
lybeous. 

II.  n.  A  mineral  water  or  other  liquid  im- 
pregnated with  iron. 

chalybeous  (ka-Ub'e-us),  a.  [<  L.  chalybeius, 
of  steel,  <  ehalybs,  <'Gr.  x^Xvip  (xa^vp-),  steel: 
see  chalybeate.^  Of  a  steel-lslue  color;  very 
dark  blue  with  a  metaUio  luster. 

chalybite  (kal'i-bit),  n.  [<  L.  ehalybs  (chah/b-), 
steel  (see  chalybeate),  +  -ite^."]  Native  iron 
protocarbonate,  FeCOs-  Also  called  spathic 
or  sparry  iron  ore,  or  siderite.    See  siderite. 

cham^t,  v.    An  older  form  of  ehamp^. 

cham^,  a.  [AssibUatedform  of  cam2.]  Awry; 
cam.     [North.  Bng.] 

cham^t  (kam),  n.    A  former  spelling  of  Jchari^. 
1  will  .  .  .  fetch  you  a  hair  off  the  great  Cham's  beard. 
Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iL  1. 
In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 
Last  June,  from  his  huge  swarm  of  gnats. 

Browning,  Pied  Piper,  vi 

Chama  (ka'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x"-"'^'-'",  gape: 
see  chasm.'\  1'.  A  generic  name  formerly  used 
for  bivalve  shells  of  different  kinds,  but  now 
restricted  to  typical  species  of  the  family  Cha,- 
midm.  Also  spelled  Cama.  See  cut  under  Chor- 
midce. — 2.  [Z.  c]  A  shell  of  the  genus  Chama 
in  its  widest  sense :  as,  the  giant  chama,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  family  Tridacnidce. 

Chamacea,  Chamacese  (ka-ma'se-a,,  -e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Chamacea,  Lamarck,  180§f  Chamacece, 
Menke,  1828),  <  Chama  +  -acea,  -acece.']  A  fam- 
ily of  conchiferous  moUusks,  including  and 
represented  by  the  genus  Chama  and  others. 
It  is  essentially  the  same  as  Chamidce,  but  various  hetero- 
geneous genera  were  likewise  referred  to  it  by  old  authors. 
Also  written  Camaeea.    [Not  in  use.] 

chamacean  (ka-ma'sf-an),  a.  and  n,     [<  Cha- 
macea +  -am.]     I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Chamacea. 
II.  n.  A  gaping  cockle ;  one  of  the  Chamacea. 

Chamads  (kam'a-de),  n.  pi.     See  Chamidce. 

chamade  (sha-mad'),  n.  [P.,  <  It.  chiamata  (= 
Sp.  llamada  =  Pg.  chamada),  a  calling,  <  chi- 
amare  (=  Sp.  Uamar  =  Pg.  chamar,  cUimar  = 
OF.  clamer,  claimer,  >  E.  claim^),  <  L.  clamare, 
call  out:  see  claim^.']  Milit.,  the  beat  of  a 
dnmi  or  sound  of  a  trumpet  inviting  an  enemy 
to  a  parley. 
They  beat  the  chamade  and  sent  us  carte  blanche. 

Addison. 

At  length  Signora  Mencia,  seeing  me  repulsed  and  ready 

to  raise  the  siege,  beat  the  chamade,  and  we  agreed  upon 

a  capitulation.  Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  viii.  10. 

Chamaea  (ka-me'a),  n.  [NL.  (W.  Gambel, 
1847),  <  Gr.  x<^l^ai  (=  L.  humi),  on  the  ground: 
see  chameleon  and  humus.'\  A  genus  of  North 
American  oscine  passerine  birds,  the  wren-tits, 


Wren-tit  {Ckamaa /asciata). 

combining  certain  characteristics  of  wrens  and 
titmice.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family  Chamceidce.  having  the 
plumage  extremely  lax  and  soft;  rounded  wings  much 
shorter  than  the  long,  narrow,  graduated  tail ;  10  prima- 
ries, the  sixth  being  the  longest ;  tarsal  scutella  obsolete  ■ 
feet  as  in  Paridce ;  and  the  bill  much  shorter  than  the 
head,  with  scaled  linear  nostrils  and  bristled  gape.  There 
is  but  one  species,  C.  fasdata,  of  California.  See  wren.tit 
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Chanueceplialic  (kam'^e-se-farik  or  kam-e- 
sef'a-lik),  a.  [<  dhamcecephaly  +  -ic]  Charac- 
terized by  or  exhibiting  ohameBeephaly. 

Chamaecephaly  (kam-f-sef'a-li),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;i;a- 
jial,  on  the  ground,  low,  +"  m^aX^,  head.]  In 
ethnol.,  a  formation  or  development  of  the  skull 
the  cephalic  index  of  which  is  70  or  less.  See 
cephalic. 

Ohamsecyparis  (kam-e-sip'a-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  X'^f^h  oil  the  ground,  +  Kimdpiijcog,  cypress.  ] 
A  genus  of  large  coniferous  timber-trees,  rep- 
resented in  the  eastern  United  States  by  the 
white  cedar  (0.  splimroidea),  on  the  Pacific  coast 
by  the  yellow  or  Sitka  cypress  (C.  Nutkaensis) 
and  the  Port  Orford  cedar  (C.  Lawsoniana),  and 
by  fouror  five  species  in  Japan  and  eastern  Asia. 
The  wood  of  most  of  the  species  Is  light,  hard,  and  very 
durable,  with  an  agreeable  resinous  odor,  and  is  used 
for  many  purposes.  Several  of  the  species  are  frequently 
planted  for  ornament.  The  genus  is  nearly  related  to 
Thuya  and  Cupresme  (in  which  the  species  are  often  in- 
cluded), differing  from  the  former  in  its  globose  cone  of 
peltate  scales,  and  from  the  fatter  in  its  flattened  two- 
ranked  foliage  and  in  the  thin  scales  of  the  cone  and  the 
smaller  number  of  seeds. 

cliailiseform  (kam'e-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  chama  + 
L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  or  re- 
lated to  a  chama ;  chagiacean. 

Chamaeidsi  (ka-me'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cha- 
mcea  +  -Jd!<B.]  A  family  established  by  Baird 
in  1864  for  the  reception  of  the  genus  ChamcBa. 
Also  written  Chamwadoe. 

Chamseidse^  (ka-me'i-de),  n.pl.    See  Chamidce. 

cliamseleo  (ka-me'le-6),  n.    [NL. :  see  chamele- 
on.']   1.  Same  as  chameleon. — 2.  [cop.]  Same 
as  CJiamceleon,  2. 
Also  chameleo. 

chamseleon  (ka-me'lf-on),  n.  [L.,  a  chame- 
leon: see  cha/meleon.'i  1.  See  oha/meleon. — 2. 
[cap.2  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
ChamceleontidcB,  containin^the  chameleons.  See 
chameleon. — 3.  A  name  given  by  Theophrastus 
and  other  early  writers  to  certain  plants,beoause 
their  leaves  change  color  frequently.  The  black 
chamaeleon  is  believed  to  have  been  Cardopatmm  corymbo- 
sum,  a  thistle-like  plant  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The 
white  chameeleon  was  the  Carlina  gummifera.  The  roots 
of  both  contain  an  acrid  resin  and  were  used  medicinally. 

Chamseleonida  (ka-me-le-on'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Chamceleon  +  4da.']  in  Huxley's  system  of 
classification^  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  the 
LacerUlia,  distinguished  from  aU  the  Ciono- 
cran%a\yj  the  absence  of  the  columella  and  of  an 
interorbital  septum,  andfrom  all  known  lizards 
by  the  disunion  of  the  pterygoid  and  quadrate 
bones :  same  as  Bhiptoglossa.  in  several  respects 
the  Chamceleonida  may  be  contrasted  with  all  other 
Laaertilia.  There  is  but  one  family.  Also  Chameleonida. 
See  Chameeleontidce  and  Chwmceleon,  2. 

Chamseleonidse  (ka-me-le-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  ChamceleontidcB. 
Chamseleontid  (ka-me-lf-on'tid),  n.  A  lizard 
of  the  family  Chamceleontidce. 
Chamseleontidse  (ka-me-le-on'ti-de),  n.  ;pl. 
[NL.,  <  Cham<Bleon{t-)  +  ^dce.]  The  family 
represented  by  the  genus  Chamceleon,  having, 
besides  the  characters  of  the  major  group  Cha- 
mceleonida, numerous  other  cranial  characters. 
The  structure  of  the  carpus,  tarsus,  and  digits  is  very  sin- 
gular; the  tail  is  prehensile ;  there  is  no  tympanum;  the 
skin  is  soft,  tuberculated,  and  of  chan^g  hues ;  the 
tongue  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  extensibility,  and  is 
sheathed  at  the  base,  club-shaped  and  viscose  at  the  end. 
All  but  3  of  the  48  species  are  confined  to  Africa  and 
Madagascar.  They  are  generally  referred  to  3  genera, 
Chamceleon,  Brookesia,  and  Rham/pholeon.  Also  Ckam/jB- 
leonidoB,  Cnamele(midce.  See  chameleon. 
Chamaepelia  (kam'''e-pe-li'a),  ».  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1827),  <  Gr.  A^a/iot,  on  tie  ground,  +  vtT^ia, 
the  wild  pigeon,  rock-pigeon,  tetook-dove,  <  nt- 
A^f,  dark,  dusky,  ash-colored.]  A  genus  of  very 
small  ground-doves  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America ;  the  dwarf  doves.  The  type  is  C.  passe- 
rina,  the  common  dwarf  ground-dove  of  the  southern 
United  States ;  there  are  several  others.  The  genus  is 
now  often  called  Cohmibigallina.  See  cut  under  ground- 
dove. 

Chamserops  (ka-me'rops),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  ;i;a/i(zt- 
pa-^  (in  Pliny),  <  x'^'l^h  on  the  ground,  +  /i(5i/i, 
a  bush,  shrub.]  A  genus  of  palms,  consisting 
of  dwarf  trees  with  fan-shaped  leaves  borne  on 
prickly  petioles  and  bearing  a  small  berry-Uke 
fruit  with  one  seed.  Only  two  species  are  known, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  C.  humilis  being  the 
only  native  European  palm. 
Chamsesaura  (kam-e-s&'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xci- 
fiai,  on  the  groutnd,  +  aav'pa,  a  lizard.]  A  ge- 
nus of  South  African  lacertUians,  of  the  fam- 
ily Zonuridm,  containing  the  snake-lizard,  C. 
anguina,  having  only  rudimentary  limbs  and 
little  distinction  between  tail  and  body. 
Chamaesauridae  (kam-e-sa'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Chamcesaura  +  -idee.]'  A  family  of  leptoglos- 
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sate  lizards,  represented  by  the  genus  Chamce- 
saura. The  species  have  rounded  sides,  with  similar 
scales  on  back  and  sides,  rudimentary  limbs,  and  a  ser- 
pentifomi  body.  By  most  modern  herpetologists  they  are 
associated  with  the  Zonuridm. 

Chamar^  (cha-mar'),  n.  [Eepr.  Hind,  chamdr, 
Beng.  chdmar,  etc.,  <  Skt.  charmaTcdra,  a  worker 
in  skins,  <  eharman,  a  sMn,  pelt,  -I-  kdra,  mak- 
ing, doing,  <  V  kar,  make,  do.]  A  worker  in 
leather ;  a  shoemaker ;  a  cobbler.  W.  S.  Bus- 
sell.    Also  chumar. 

chamar^  (cha-mar'),  n.  [E.  lud. ;  cf .  Beng.  and 
Marathi  ehamara,  the  tail  of  an  ox  used  as  a 
fly-flap.]  1.  A  fan  of  feathers  or  similar  ma- 
terial used  in  the  East  Indies  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  also  in  temples. —  3.  A 

chamarre  (sha-mar'),  ».  [OF.]  A  loose  outer 
garment  for  men,  worn  in  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  preceding 
the  cassock,  it  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  purely 
ornamental,  not  cut  in  solid  cloth,  but  made  of  strips  or 
bands  of  velvet  or  silk  held  together  by  galoon. 

Chamarre,  a  loose  and  light  gown  (and  less  properly,  a 
cloak),  that  may  be  worn  a  swash  or  skarf-wise ;  also  a 
studded  garment.  Cotgrave. 

chamaylet,  n._   A  Middle  English  form  of  camel. 

chamber  (oham'b^r),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
chaumber,  So.  chalmer,  etc.;  <  MB.  chamber, 
chambre,  ehaumbre,  <  OF.  chambre,  cambre,  mod. 
P.  chambre  =  Pr.  cambra  =  Sp.  Pg.  camara  = 
It.  camera  =  D.  kamer  =  OHG.  ehamara,  MHG. 
kamere,  kamer,  G.  hammer  =  Dan.  kammer  = 
Sw.  hammare,  a  chamber,  room,  <  ML.  camera, 
a  chamber,  room,  <  -L.  camera,  camara,  a  vault, 
an  arched  roof,  an  arch,  <  Gr.  Ka/ndpa,  anything 
with  an  arched  cover,  a  covered  carriage  or 
boat,  a  vaulted  chamber,  a  vault :  see  camera 
and  camber^.]  1 .  A  room  of  a  dwelling-house ; 
an  apartment;  specifically,  a  sleeping-apart- 
ment; a  bedroom. 

And  beside  tho  Welles,  he  had  lete  make  f  aire  Halles 

and  f  aire  Chambres,  depeynted  alle  with  Gold  and  Azure. 

Mamdevitte,  Travels,  p.  278. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 

Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  li.  633. 

High  in  her  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the  east. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  pi.  (a)  A  room  or  rooms  where  professional 
men,  as  lawyers,  conduct  their  business ;  espe- 
cially, any  place  out  of  court  (usually  a  room 
set  apart  for  this  purpose)  where  a  judge  may 
dispose  of  questions  of  procedure  of  a  class  not 
sufficiently  important  to  be  heard  and  argued 
in  court,  or  too  urgent  to  await  a  term  of 
court:  distinctively  called  judges'  chambers, 
(b)  Furnished  rooms  hired  for  residence  in 
the  house  of  another;  lodgings:  as,  "a  bach- 
elor life  in  chambers,"  Thackeray. —  3.  A  place 
where  an  assembly  meets:  as,  a  legislative 
chamber,  ecclesiastical  cfeamfter,  privj  chamber, 
etc. — 4.  The  assembly  itself;  sometimes,  spe- 
cifically, one  of  the  branches  of  a  legislative 
assembly :  as,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ;  a  meeting  of  the  legislative  chamber. 

That  no  brewer  breke  it,  upon  payne  of  xl.  s.,  forfeit- 
able to  the  chambre  of  the  Tonne. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  426. 

In  the  Imperial  chamber  this  vulgar  answer  is  not  ad- 
mitted. Aylife,  Parergon. 

5.  A  compartment  or  inclosed  space ;  a  hollow 
or  cavity:  as,  the  chambers  of  the  eye  (see  be- 
low); the  chamber  of  a  furnace. 

The  chambres  in  the  bathes  may  be  wrought 
As  cistsmc  is> 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 

And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 
Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxiil. 

Specifically— (a)  In  hydraulic  engin. :  (l)The  space  between 
the  gates  of  a  canal-lock.  (2)  The  part  of  a  pump  in  which 
the  bucket  of  a  plunger  works.  (6)  Uilit. :  (1)  That  part 
of  a  barrel,  at  the  breech  of  a  firearm  or  piece  of  ord- 
nance, which  is  enlarged  to  receive  the  charge  or  car- 
tridge ;  also,  a  receptacle  for  a  cartridge  in  the  cylinder  of 
a  revolver  or  of  a  breech-loading  gun.  (2)  An  underground 
cavity  or'mine  for  holding  powder  and  bombs,  where  they 
may  be  safe  and  dry.  Distinctively  called  powder-cham- 
ber and  bomb-chamber,  (e)  The  indentation  in  an  axle-box, 
designed  to  hold  the  lubricant,  (d)  That  part  of  a  mold  con- 
taining the  exterior  part  of  a  casting  and  covering  the  core 
in  hollow  castings,  (c)  In  anat. :  (1)  A  cavity  representing 
the  urogenital  sinus  of  the  embryo  undifferentiated  into  a 
prostatic  and  bulbous  urethra.  (2)  See  chambers  of  the  eye, 
below.  (/)  In  coruih. :  (1)  The  interval  between  the  septa 
of  the  camerated  shell  of  a  cephalopod,  such  as  species  of 
Nautilus  or  Am/monites,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  shell 
in  which  the  animal  rests.  (2)  A  cavity  separated  from 
another  or  the  main  part  of  the  interior  of  the  shell  by  a 
septum,  (g)  In  coal-mining,  same  as  breast  or  room.  See 
breast.    [Pennsylvania.] 
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6t.  A  short  piece  of  ordnance  without  a  car- 
riage and  standing  on  its  breech,  formerly  used 
chiefly  for  rejoicings  and  theatrical  purposes. 

For  the  close  of  this  their  honourable  entertaiiunent,  a 
peal  of  chambers. 

Middleton,  Entertainment  at  Opening  of  New  River. 

A  gallant  peal  of  chambers  gave  a  period  to  the  enter- 
tainment. Howell,  Londinopolis,  p.  11. 

7.  A  bedroom  utensil,  usedfor  containingurine ; 
a  chamber-pot.— Branchial  chamber.  See  branchial. 
— Chamber  of  Agriculture.  See  agriculture. — Cham- 
ber of  assurance,  (a)  A  company  organized  in  France  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  insurance.  (6)  A 
court  in  the  Netherlands  where  cases  relating  to  insurance 
are  tried. — Chamber  of  commerce,  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  a  city  or  town  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  their  commercial  interests. 
See  6oardo/trode,undertrade.— Chamber  of  Deputies. 
See  deputy.— ChaxsiTaeis  Of  KhetorlC,  the  literary  guilds 
that  flourished  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  were  medieval  in  taste, 
middle-class  in  tone  and  ideas,  and  famous  for  their  wealth 
and  influence.  The  Amsterdam  guild,  known  as  the  "Eg- 
lantine," was  the  most  celebrated.— Chambers  of  the 
eye,  the  space  between  the  cornea  and  anterior  surface 
of  the  iris,  called  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  crystalline 
lens,  called  the  posterior  chamber,  both  spaces  being  filled 
with  the  aqueous  humor.  See  cut  under  eye.— Chambers 
of  the  Mngt,  the  ports  or  havens  of  England :  so  called 
in  old  records.  E.  Phillips,  1706.—  Ciliated  chambers. 
See  ciiiated.- Clerk  of  the  chamber.  See  rfer*.— Dry- 
ing-chamber, a  hot  closet  for  drying  printed  stuffs.  It 
has  a  series  of  rollers  near  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room, 
and  over  these 'the  cloth  passes,  after  which  it  goes  to  the 
folding-room.— Judges'  chambers.  See  2  (a),  above- 
Star  Chamber.  See  star-chxi/mber. —  To  sit  at  cham- 
bers^ to  despatch  summary  business  in  chambers :  said 
of  a  judge. 

chamber  (cham'bSr),  v.  [<  chamber,  ».]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  reside  in  or  occupy  a  chamber. 
— 2.  To  fit  snugly,  as  layers  of  buckshot  in  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  or  in  a  cartridge.  See  extract 
under  II.,  3. 
II.  trans.  1 .  To  shut  up  in  or  as  in  a  chamber. 

The  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom. 

Shak.,  Rich.  11.,  1. 1. 
Thy  cold  pale  figure, 
Which  we  have  commission  but  to  chamber  up 
In  melancholy  dust.     Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  v.  3. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  chamber,  as  the  barrel  of 
.a  breech-loading  firearm.  Guns  are  often  cham- 
bered in  order  to  enlarge  the  rear  portion  of  the  bore,  so 
as  to  increase  the  powder-capacity  behind  the  projectile. 

3.  To  fit  into  the  barrel  of  a  gun  or  into  a  car- 
tridge, as  buckshot. 

One  should  be  careful  to  chamber  the  buckshot  at  the 
choke  of  the  gun,  and  to  choose  the  size  that  most  nearly 
chambers.  Forest  and  Stream,  XXII.  226. 

chamber-council  (cham'b6r-koun"sU),  n.  Pri- 
vate or  secret  council. 

I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

chamber-counsel  (cham'b6r-koun'''sel),  n.  Same 
as  chamber-ccmnselor. 

chamber-counselor  (oham'ber-koun"sel-pr),  n. 
A  counselor  or  person  learned  in  the  law  who 
gives  opinions  in  private,  and  does  not  advo- 
cate causes  in  court. 

chamberdakint,  chamberdekint,  n.  [Said  to 
be  a  corruption  of  ML.  camera  degens,  living  in 
a  chamber :  camera,  abl.  of  (L. )  camera,  cham- 
ber; degens,  ppr.  of  L.  degere,  pass  time,  live, 
<  de,  of,  -1-  agere,  drive :  see  act,  n.,  camera,  and 
chamber.]  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  stu- 
dent not  living  in  a  scholars'  haU,  but  rooming 
with  others ;  especially,  one  of  certain  riotous 
students  banished  by  a  statute  of  Henry  V. 

A  certain  sort  of  scholars  called  chamberdekins,  no  oth- 
er, as  it  seems,  than  Irish  beggars,  who,  in  the  habit  of 
poor  scholars,  would  often  disturb  the  peace  of  the  uni- 
versity, live  under  no  government  of  principals,  keep  up 
for  the  most  part  in  the  day,  and  in  the  night-time  go 
abroad  to  commit  spoils  and  manslaughter,  lurk  about  in 
taverns  and  houses  of  ill-report,  commit  burglaries  and ' 
such  like.  Anthony  d  Wood. 

chambered  (cham'berd),  a.  [<  chamber,  n.,  + 
-eeJ2.]  1.  Divided  into  compartments  by  walls 
or  partitions. 

And  every  chambered  cell 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 
Specifically,  in  bot.,  applied  to  compound  ovaries  in  which 
the  placentas  project  inward  but  do  not  meet  in  the  axis, 
as  in  the  poppy. 

3.  Provided  with  a  chamber  for  gunpowder: 
said  of  cannon — Chambered  shells,  a  name  invent- 
ed as  a  vernacular  equivalent  for  the  family  Calyptrtmdce. 
Adams,  1854. 

chamberert  (eham'bfer-er),  n.  [<  ME.  chambe- 
rere,  chambrere,  <  OP.  chamberere,  fem.  chambe- 
riere,  <  chambre,  chamber.]  1.  One  who  fre- 
quents ladies'  chambers ;  especially,  one  who 
intrigues ;  a  gallant. 

Haply,  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamiberers  have.  Shak.,  Othello,  iil.  3. 
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2.  A  mistress;  a  concubine. 

I  ne  held  me  never  digne  in  no  manere 
To  be  yoTir  wif ,  ne  yet  your  chamberere. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  766. 

Abraham  hadde  another  sone  Ysmael,  that  he  gat  upon 

Agar  his  Chambrere.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  102. 

3.  One  who  attends  in  a  chamber ;  a  groom  of 
a  chamber;  a  chamberlain. 

There  parflt  treuthe  and  pouere  herte  is  and  pacience  of 

tonge. 
There  is  Charitee,  the  chief  chaumbrere  for  god  hymselue  ! 
Piers  PZowHwin(B),  xiv.  100. 

4.  A  chambermaid ;  a  lady's-maid. 

Ladies  faire,  with  their  gentelwomen  cJuimberers  also. 
Arnold's  Chronicle,  fol.  193. 

chamber-fellow  (cham'b6r-fel"6),  n.  One  who 
occupies  the  same  apartment  with  another. 

chamber-gage  (cham'bfer-gaj),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  to  verify  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  chambers  of  small  arms  and  of  cannon. 

chamber-hangings  (cham'ber-hang"ingz),  II. 
pi.    Tapestry  or  nangings  for  a  chamber. 

Chambering  (cham'ber-ing),  n.  1.  Same  as 
cameration,  2. 

The  chambering  of  the  test  does  not  express  a  corre- 
sponding cell-segmentation  of  the  protoplasm. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XIX.  846. 

2t.  Lewd,  dissolute  behavior. 

Let  us  walk  honestly,  .  .  .  not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, not  In  chambering  and  wantonness.      Horn,  xiii.  13. 

chamber-kiln  (eham'b6r-kil),  n.  A  brick-  or 
tile-kiln  having  chambers  or  compartments, 
sometimes  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  heated 
successively. 

chamberlain  (cham'ber-lan),  n.  [Formerly 
chamierlin,  <  ME.  chamberlayn,  -laine,  -leyn, 
-lein,  etc.,  once  chaumberUng,  <  OF.  chambrelein, 
chambreleno,  later  chamberlain,  F.  chambellan 
(after  ML.  cambellanws)  =  Pr.  camarlenc  =  Sp. 
camarlengo  =  Pg.  camerlengo  =  It.  camarlingo, 
camerlengo,  cainerlmgo(}  P.  camerlingue),  <  ML. 
camarlingus,  camerUngus,  camerlengus  (also  ca- 
merlanus,  oamberlanus,  cambellanus,  after  OP.), 
<  OHGr.  ohamarlinc,  -ling,  MHG.  kemerlinc,  G. 
hdmmerling  (=  D.  Jcamerling),  <  OHG-.  chamara, 
Gr.  hammer  (=  P.  chambre,  E.  chamber,  q.  v.,  < 
L.  camera),  chamber,  +  -ling  =  E.  -ling^:  see 
chamber  and  -Kwg'i.]  1.  A  person  charged  with 
the  direction  and  management  of  a  chamber  or 
chambers.  Specifically — (at)  An  attendant,  sometimes 
a  male,  sometimes  a  female,  at  an  inn  ;  a  head  waiter  or 
upper  chambermaid,  or  a  person  discharging  duties  analo- 
gous to  those  of  such  attendants. 

Think'st  thou 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain. 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm?      Shah.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 
I  had  ...  as  lieve  the  chamberlaine  of  the  "WTiite  Horse 
had  called  me  up  to  bed.  Peele,  Old  Wives'  Tale,  i.  1. 

(b)  An  officer  charged  with  the  direction  and  management 
of  the  private  apartments  of  a  monarcli  or  nobleman.  The 
lord  great  charnberlain  of  Great  Britain  is  the  sixth  officer 
of  the  crown.  His  functions,  always  important,  have  va- 
ried in  different  reigns.  The  duties  which  now  devolve 
upon  him  are  the  robing  and  attending  on  the  king  at 
his  coronation ;  the  care  of  the  ancient  palace  of  West- 
minster; the  provision  of  furniture  for  the  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  for  Westminster  Hall  when  used  on  great 
occasions ;  and  attending  upon  peers  at  their  creation, 
and  upon  bishops  when  they  perform  their  homage.  The 
office  is  now  jointly  held  by  the  families  of  Cholmondeley 
and  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  and  the  honors  are  enjoyed  in 
each  alternate  reign  by  each  family  successively.  The 
office  of  lord  chaTnberlain  of  the  household,  generally  called 
simply  the  lord  charnberlain,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
the  lord  great  chamberlain,  and  is  changed  with  the  ad- 
ministration. This  officer  has  the  control  of  all  parts  of 
the  household  (except  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  bedcham- 
ber) wliich  are  not  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  steward, 
the  grooni  of  the  stole,  or  the  master  of  the  horse.  The 
king's  (queen's)  chaplains,  physicians,  surgeons,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  royal  tradesmen,  are  in  his  appointment ;  the 
companies  of  actors  at  the  royal  theaters  are  under  his 
regulation ;  and  he  is  also  the  licenser  of  plays.  He  has 
under  him  a  vice-chamberlain. 

As  likewise,  divers  others  made  their  Caaims  :  Kobert 
de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  to  have  the  Office  of  Chamber- 
lain, and  to  pour  out  Water  for  the  King  to  wash. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  136. 

2.  Originally,  the  keeper  of  the  treasure-cham- 
ber ;  hence,  a  receiver  of  rents  and  revenues ; 
a  treasurer:  as,  the  chamberlain  of  a  corpora- 
tion. The  name  is  given  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  to  the 
treasurer  or  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  moneys  of  the 
municipal  corporations. 

Erastus  the  chamberlain  of  the  city  saluteth  you. 

Uom.  xvl.  23. 

The  Chamberlain  receives  all  the  rents  and  dues  be- 
longing to  the  corporation,  except  those  received  for  char- 
ities, and  makes  all  payments.  He  attends  on  the  admis- 
sion of  freemen,  and  examines  the  evidence.  The  property 
of  the  corporation  is  under  his  care  and  superintendence. 
Municip.  Corp.  Reports  (1836),  p.  2464. 

chamberlainship  (cham'b6r-lan-ship),  «.  [< 
chamberlain  -f-  -ship.'}  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a  chamberlain. 
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The  profits  of  his  chamiberlainship  being  moderate,  .  .  . 
he  had  eked  it  out  a  little  with  some  practice  in  his  origi- 
nal profession.  Scott,  Abbot,  11.  78. 
chamberlet  (cham'bfer-let),  n.  [<  chamber  + 
dim.  -let.'i  A  small  chamber,  as  one  of  the  di- 
visions of  the  test  of  a  foraminiferous  animal- 
cule. 

The  principal  chambers  are  subdivided  into  chamberlets, 
as  in  Orblculina.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  376, 

Thus,  .  .  .  if  we  compare  Orbitolites  with  Cycloclypeus, 
we  recognize  the  same  plan  of  growth  in  each,  the  chayrv- 
berlets  being  arranged  in  concentric  rings  around  the  pri- 
mordial chamber.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  461. 

chamberleted,  chamberletted  (cham'ber-let- 

ed),  a.    [<  chamberlet  +  -ed^.2    Divided  iiito  or 

supplied  with  chamberlets  or  small  chambers. 

The  division  of  the  chamber-segments  of  the  body  into 

chamberletted  sub-segments.     Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  CLX.  328. 

chamber-lye  (cham'ber-li),  n.     [Also  chamber- 
lie;  <  chamber  -I-  Zi/e.]    Urine.    ShaJe. 
chambermaid  (cham'ber-mad),  M.    If.  A  maid 
or  female  servant  who  dresses  a  lady  and  waits 
on  her  in  her  own  room ;  a  lady's-maid. 

Whereas  they  [the  chaplains]  petition  to  be  freed  from 
any  obligation  to  marry  the  chamber-maid,  we  can  by  no 
means  assent  to  it ;  the  Abigail,  by  immemorial  custom, 
being  a  deodand,  and  belonging  to  holy  Church. 

Beply  to  Ladies  and  Bachelors  Petition,  1694 
[(Harl.  Misc.,  IV.  440). 

2.  A  woman  who  has  the  care  of  chambers, 
making  the  beds  and  cleaning  the  rooms. 

Readers  are  respectfully  requested  to  notice  that  Mrs. 
Fratchett  was  not  a  waitress,  but  a  chambermaid. 

Dickens,  Somebody's  Luggage. 

3.  A  theatrical  name  for  an  actress  who  plays 
the  more  broadly  comic  parts;  a  soubrette. 

In  sprightly  parts,  in  genteel  comedy,  in  all  chamber- 
maids, in  melodramatic  characters,  especially  where  pan- 
tomimic action  was  needed,  she  [Mrs.  Charles  Kemble] 
was  excellent.  Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  II.  282. 

chamber-master  (cham'b6r-mas'''ter),  n.  A 
shoemaker  who  makes  up  his  own  material  at 
home,  and  disposes  of  it  to  the  shops.   Mayhew. 

chamber-music  (cham'ber-mii''''zik),  n.  Music, 
either  instrumental  or  vocal,  which  is  specially 
suited  for  performance  inasmaUroom:  opposed 
to  coHcert-rmtsie,  and  also  to  church  music  and 
operatic  music.  The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  con- 
certed music  for  solo  instruments,  such  as  string  quartets, 
etc.  It  was  first  used  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
designate  all  music  not  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  church 
or  the  theater.  Originally,  therefore,  it  included  concert- 
music. 

chamber-organ  (cham'bfer-6r"gan),  n.  A  small 
portable  organ;  a  cabinet  organ,  or  one  de- 
signed for  use  in  a  small  room,  public  or  private. 

chamber-piece  (cham'ber-pes),  n.  In  her.,  a 
short  cannon  or  mortar,  represented  either 
mounted  or  dismounted.     See  chamber,  6. 

chamber-pot  (cham'ber-pot),  n.  A  vessel  for 
urine,  used  in  bedrooms. 

chamber-practice  (cham'b6r-prak'''tis),  n.  The 
practice  of  a  chamber-counselor.  , 

S.  had  the  reputation  ...  of  excellent  discernment  in 
the  chamber  practice  of  the  law.        Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

chamber-story  (cham'ber-st6"ri),  n.  The  story 
or  one  of  the  stories  of  a  house  appropriated 
for  bedrooms.     Gwilt. 

Chambertin  (F.  pron.  shon-ber-tan'),  n.  [cap. 
or  Z.  c]  [P. :  see  def .]  A  red  wine  made  in  Bur- 
gundy, in  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r,  and 
named  from  the  vineyard  of  Chambertin,  of 
about  60  acres,  near  Dijon,  on  the  celebrated 
hillside  which  gives  the  name  to  the  depart- 
ment. The  wine  ranks  among  the  first  six  or  seven  of 
Burgundy,  and  therefore  among  the  chief  red  wines  of  the 
world. 

The  chambertin  with  yellow  seal. 

Thackeray,  Bouillabaisse. 
We  will  try  a  bot- 
tle of  the  Chamber- 
tin  to-day,  Vincent. 
Bulwer,  Pelham, 
[xxviii. 

chamblett,     »• 

and  V.  An  ob- 
solete form  of 
camlet.  Beau, 
and  Fl. 
chambranle 
(sham-branl'), 
n.  [F.^  etym. 
uncertain.]  In 
arch.,  a  struc- 
tural feature, 
often  ornament- 
al, inclosing  the 
sides  and  top  of 
a  doorway,  win- 
dow, fireplace, 
or  similar  open- 
ing. The  top  Chambranle. 
piece  or  beam  is        North  door  of  the  Erechtheum,  Athens. 


chamfer 

called  the  traverse,  and  the  two  side  pieces  or 
posts  are  called  the  ascendants. 

chambrajr  (sham 'bra),  n.  [Of.  cambric.']  A 
kind  of  gingham  in  plain  colors  with  linen  fin- 
ish, used  for  women's  gowns.    E.  M.  Knight. 

chambrel  (kam'brel),  n.    A  variant  of  gambrel. 

chameck  (cha-mek'),  n.  [Braz.]  A  Brazilian 
monkey  of  the  genus  Ateles  and  family  Cebidw. 
The  head  is  round  and  small ;  the  limbs  are  long  and  slen- 
der ;  and  the  thumb  of  the  fore  hands  is  wanting.  It  is 
a  very  gentle  creature,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  degree 
of  training.  The  length  of  the  body  is  about  20  inches, 
and  of  the  tail  over  2  feet. 

chameleo,  n.    See  chamceleo. 

chameleon  (ka-me'le-on),  n.  [The  ruod.  speUing 
chameleon,  sometimes  chamceleon,  imitates  the 
L.  (like  chamomile  for  camomile) ;  early  mod.  E. 
cameleon,  eamelion,  <  ME.  camelion,  <  L.  cham<e- 
leon  (=  At.  Pers.  qalamun),  <  Gr.  x<2^''*^'w,  lit. 
'  ground-lion,'  that  is,  low  or  dwarf  lion,<  ;t;<?/;o<, 
on  the  ground,  +  ?^av,  lion.]  1.  A  lizard-like 
reptile  of  the  family  Chammleontidm,  having  a 
naked  body,  a  prehensile  tail,  feet  suited  for 
grasping  branches,  and  the  eye  covered  by  a 
single  circular  eyelid  with  an  aperture  m  the 
center.  There  are  about  69  species,  of  which  the  best- 
Icnown  is  Chanweleon  vulgaris,  a  native  of  Africa,  extend- 
ing into  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe.  Its  body  is  6  or 
7  inches  long,  and  the  tail  5  inches.    The  skin  is  cold  to  the 


Chameleon  {Chanuzleon  vtllgaris), 

touch,  and  contains  small  grains  or  eminences  which  are  of 
a  bluish-gray  color  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
sun  all  parte  of  the  body  become  of  a  gi-ayish-brown  or 
tawny  color.  The  extraordinary  faculty  which  the  cha- 
meleon possesses  of  changing  its  color,  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded  or  with  its 
temper  when  disturbed,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  clear  or 
pigment-bearing  contractile  cells  placed  at  various  depths 
in  the  skin,  their  contractions  and  dilatations  beingunder 
the  control  of  the  nervous  system.  Its  power  of  fasting 
and  habit  of  infiating  itself  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  it 
lives  on  air.  It  is  in  reality  insectivorous,  its  tongue, 
which  is  long  and  covered  mth  a  viscid  saliva,  being  dart- 
ed at  its  prey  and  securing  it  when  touched. 

Snakes  that  cast  your  coats  for  new, 
Chameleons  that  alter  hue. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iiL  1. 

The  thin  cliameleon,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  colour  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cleaves. 

Dryden. 
As  a  lover  or  cha/meleon 
Grows  like  what  it  looks  upon. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  iv.  1. 

2.  In  the  southern  United  States  and  West  In- 
dies, a  true  lizard  of  the  family  Anolididw  or 
Iguanidw.  Also  chamwleo . —  3.  [cap.]  A  con- 
stellation invented  by  Bayer,  situated  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  Centaur.— chameleon  mineral,  a 
name  formerly  given  to  amass  produced  by  fusing  oxid  of 
manganese  with  niter  or  potash,  and  consisting  essentially 
of  the  manganate  of  potassa.  It  is  readily  converted  into 
the  reddish-purple  permanganate,  and  also  into  salts  hav- 
mg  manganese  as  the  base  and  possessing  no  strong  color. 
When  dissolved  in  water  it  assumes  a  variety  of  colors, 
passmg  rapidly  from  green  to  blue,  purple,  and  red. 

Chameleonida,  Chameleonidse,  etc.  See  Cha- 
mceleonida,  etc. 

chameleonize  (ka-me'le-on-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  chameleonized,  ppr.  cliameleowizing.  [<  cAo- 
meleon  +  ■dze.']  To  change  into  various  colors. 
Bailey.     [Rare.] 

chamelott,  n.    Same  as  camlet.    Spenser. 

chamfer  (cham'fer),  n.  [Also  chamfret,  early 
mod.  E.  chamfre,  chanfer,  <  OP.  chamfrem, 
chamfrain,  P.  chanfrein  (=  Sp.  chaflan),  a  cham- 
fer; origia  uncertain ;  perhaps  a  particular  use 
of  chanfrein,  a  chamfron :  see  chamfron.']  1. 
In  carp.,  a  groove  or  furrow. —  2.  A  bevel  or 
slope ;  the  comer  of  anything  originally  right- 
angled  cut  away  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with 
the  sides  which  form  it.    Also  chamfering. 

chamfer  (cham'fer),  iJ. «.    \<  chamfer,  n."]   1.  In 

carp.,  to  cut  a  furrow  in;  flute;  channel. 2. 

To  cut  or  grind  in  a  sloping  manner,  as  the 
edge  of  anything  square,  so  as  to  form  a  bevel. 


chamfered 

chamfered  (eham'fferd),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  chamfer, 
V.2  Grooved;  furrowed;  figuratively,  wrinUed. 
But  eft,  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  feare, 
Comes  the  breme  Winter  with  chamfred  browes. 

Spenner,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

chamfering  (oham'fer-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
chamfer,  «.]     Same  as  chamfer,  2. 

The  roof  ...  is  exceeding  beautiful, .  .  .  vaulted  witli 
very  sumptuous  frettings  or  clmiytferingt. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  31. 

chamfrett,  ».  and  v.  [See  chamfer.']  Same  as 
chamfer. 

Chamfreting  (oham'fret-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
cliamfret,  v^  The  splay  of  a  window,  etc.  E. 
H.  Knight. 

Chamfron  (oham'fron),  «.  [<  OF.  chamfrem, 
P.  chanfrein,  chamfron;  origin  uncertain:  see 
chamfer,  ».]  The  defensive  armor  of  the  front 
part  of  the  head  of  a  war-horse,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  bards  had  attained  their  greatest  develop- 
ment, it  was  fitted  with  earpieces  covering  the  horse's 
ears,  and  protected  the  whole  head  between  the  eyes  and 
as  far  down  as  the  nostrils.  It  was  often  fitted  with  a 
spike  or  boss  between  the  eyes.  Also  chamfrin,  ehcurfron, 
chaffron,  chamfrin,  chanfion.     See  cuts  under  armor 

Sg.  2)  and  bard. 
amid  (kam'id),  n.    A  bivalve  mollusk  of  the 
family  Chamidce. 

Chamids  (kam'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ckama  + 
-idw.'i  A  family  of  bivalve  moUusks,  typified 
by  the  genus  Chama.  They  have  a  thick,  irregular, 
ineqnivalve  shell,  with  strong  hinge-teeth,  two  in  one 


Right  and  Left  Valves  of  Chama  macrophylla. 


valve  and  one  in  the  other ;  an  external  hinge-ligament ; 
siphonal  orifices  far  apart;  and  united  mantle-margins, 
leaving  but  a  small  opening  for  the  foot.  The  species  oc- 
cur in  tropical  seas  of  both  hemispheres,  attached  usually 
by  one  of  the  umbones  to  some  support.  Also  Chofmadoe 
and  ChamceidcB. 

chamisal  (cham'i-sal),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,<  chami- 
so.]  A  dense  growth  of  the  Calif  omian  chami- 
so ;  a  chaparral. 

chamiso  (cham'i-s6),  n.  [Mex.  Sp. ;  of.  Sp.  cha- 
miza,  a  kind  of  wild  cane  or  reed ;  Pg.  chamiga, 
a  small  rope  made  of  matweed.]  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Adenostoma,  natural  order  Kosacece. 
The  species  are  evergreen  shrubs  with  clustered,  short, 
rigid,  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  numerous  small  white  flow- 
ers borne  in  dense  racemose  panicles,  sometimes  very 
fragrant.  There  are  two  species,  natives  of  California, 
which  clothe  great  areas  of  the  dry  coast-ranges  and  foot- 
hills with  a  dense  and  sometimes  almost  impenetrable  cha- 
parral, called  locally  chamisal.  Ordinarilj[  these  shrubs 
grow  in  scattered  clumps  from  4  to  8  feet  high,  but  some- 
times much  higher. 

chamlett)  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  camlet. 

chamois  (sham'wo  or  sham'i),  n.  [Also  spelled, 
esp.  in  second  sense,  shamoy  and  shamm/y ;  <  F. 
chamois  =  Pr.  camous  =  Sp.  camuza,  gamuza  = 
Pg.  camuQct,  camurga  =  It.  camozza,  f.,  camascio, 
m.,<  OHGr.  *gamuz,  gamz,  MHGr.  gamz,  G.gemse, 
>  D.  gems  =  Dan.  gemse,  chamois :  see  gemsboh. 
Cf .  Pg.  gamo,  fallow-deer,  perhaps  <  Goth.  *gama, 
akin  to  0'B.Gr.*gamuz,  gamz,  etc.]  1.  A  species 
of  goat-like  or  capriform  antelope,  Bwpicapra 


chamois  {Rufiicapra  iraj^us). 

tragus,  formerly  Aniilope  rupicapra,  inhabiting 
high  inaccessible  mountains  in  Europe  and  west- 
em  Asia.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  a  well-grown  goat, 
and  it  is  so  agile  that  it  can  clear  at  a  bound  crevices  16 
or  18  feet  wide.  The  chamois  is  one  of  the  most  wary 
of  antelopes,  and  possesses  the  power  of  scenting  man  at 
an  almost  incredible  distance,  so  that  the  hunting  of  it  is 
an  occupation  of  extreme  difficulty  and  much  danger.  Its 
skin  is  made  into  a  soft  leather. 
2.  A  Mnd  of  soft  leather  made  from  various 
skins  dressed  with  fish-oil :  so  called  because 
first  prepared  from  the  sMn  of  the  chamois. 
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In  recent  times  it  has  been  largely  used  for 
warm  underclothing.     See  wash-leather. 

chamoisite  (sham'oi-zit),  «.  [<  Chamoison  (see 
def.)  -f-  -««e2.]  TV  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and 
aluminium,  occurring  in  greenish-gray  to  black 
compact  or  oolitic  masses,  it  fonus  beds  in  the  lime- 
stone at  Chamoison,  near  Ardon  in  the  canton  of  Valais, 
Switzerland,  and  has  been  used  as  an  iron  ore. 

chamoletf,  n.    Same  as  camlet. 

Natolia  affording  great  store  of  Chamolets  and  Groge- 
rams ;  made  about  Angra, .  .  .  before  such  time  as  the 
goats  were  destroyed  by  the  late  Eebells. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  12. 

chamomile,  n.    See  camomile. 

champl  (champ),  V.  [Sometimes  pron.  and 
written  chomp ;  a  later  form  of  early  mod.  E. 
Cham,  chew  (prob.  used  in  ME.,  but  not  foimd), 
of  Soand.  origin :  cf .  Sw.  dial,  kdmsa,  chew  with 
difficulty.]  I.  trans.- 1.  To  bite  repeatedly  and 
impatiently,  as  a  horse  his  bit. 

But,  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on. 
Champing  his  iron  curb.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  869. 

3.  To  bite  into  small  pieces;  craunch;  chew; 
mimch :  sometimes  followed  by  up. 

After  dinner  came  a  fellow  who  eate  live  charcoal, 
glowingly  ignited,  quenching  them  in  his  mouth,  and  then 
choMiprng  and  swallowing  them  down. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  2, 1684. 
I  .  .  .  champed  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  pipe. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  431. 
And  champing  golden  grain,  the  horses  stood 
Hard  by  their  chariots.      Tennyson,  Iliad,  viii.  660. 

3.  To  pound;  crush;  mash:  as,  to  champ  pota- 
toes.    [Scotch.] 

II.  intrans.  To  perform  the  action  of  biting 
repeatedly  and  impatiently :  generally  followed 
by  on  or  upon. 
Cha/mping  as  though  his  cud  had  troubled  him. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
The  noble  animal,  .  .  .  arching  his  stately  neck,  cAamj?ed 
on  the  silver  bits  which  restrained  him. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  II.  117. 

champ^  (champ),  n.  [<  ehampl-,  v.}  1.  The 
act  of  biting  repeatedly,  as  a  horse  on  his  bit. 
Byron. — 2.  Mashed  potatoes.     [Scotch.] 

ehampl,  champe  (champ),  «.  [<  F.  champ,  a 
field:  see  camp'^.']  A  field.  Specifically— (a)  In 
arch.,  a  field  or  ground  on  which  carving  is  raised.  Ox- 
ford Glossary.  (6t)  In  Aer.,  the  field  of  a  shield  or  banner. 
Kay  the  stiward  hadde  brought  the  grete  baner  wherof 
the  chcmipe  was  white  as  snowe,  and  the  dragon  was  a-boue 
the  crosse,  flor  thus  comaunded  Merlin. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  676. 
(c)  In  lace-maldng :  (1)  The  ground  upon  which  the  pat- 
tern is  embroidered  or  applied.  (2)  The  filling  of  brides 
or  links  between  the  figures  of  the  pattern  of  lace  that 
has  no  ground  or  bottom. 

champS  (champ), «.  [Native  term.]  The  name 
given  to  a  valuable  timber,  the  product  of 
Michelia  excelsa,  a  taU  magnoliaceous  tree  of 
the  eastern  Himalaya.  The  wood  is  soft  but 
very  durable,  and  of  an  olive-brown  color. 

champac,  «.    See  champak. 

champapie  (sham-pan'),  n.  [Formerly  also 
champaigne,  champaign,  <  F.  champagne,  so 
named  from  the  former  province  of  Champagne, 
lit.,  like  It.  campagna,  a  champaign,  or  flat 
open  country:  see  champaign  and  campaign."] 

1.  The  effervescent  or  so-called  sparkling  wine 
made  within  the  limits  of  the  old  province  of 
Champagne  in  northeastern  France,  chiefly 
in  the  region  about  Eeims,  fipernay,  Avize, 
Ay,  and  Pierry,  in  the  department  of  Mame. 
The  vineyards  are  all  situated  within  a  district  about 
twenty  miles  long,  from  Helms  on  the  north  to  Vertus 
on  the  south,  and  are  generally  classed  as  *'  of  the  Hill " 
(montagne)  and  "  of  the  River,"  namely,  along  the  Mame ; 
but  great  quantities  of  new  wine  are  brought  from  other 
regions,  and  each  manufacturer  makes  a  mixture  or  blend 
according  to  his  own  system,  to  produce  the  brand  of  ivlne 
known  by  his  name.  The  effervescence  is  artificially  pro- 
duced, and  is  of  the  nature  of  an  arrested  or  incomplete 
fermentation.  The  greater  or  less  sweetness  of  the  wine 
is  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  liqueur  consisting  of  sugar- 
candy  dissolved  in  old  wine ;  the  different  degrees  of  sweet- 
ness are  indicated  by  the  terras  sec,  '  dry,'  doux,  '  sweet,' 
and  brut,  which  last  term,  denoting  originally  the  new  or 
unmanipulated  wine,  is  now  used  for,  the  manufactured 
wines  having  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  liqueur.  The  sweeter 
wines  are  generally  the  more  effervescent. 

As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gay  Champaign, 

Thomson,  The  Seasons,  Autumn. 

2.  Effervescent  wine,  wherever  made :  as,  Swiss 
champagne;  California  champagne —  Champagne 
brandies,  the  French  brandies  most  in  repute  of  the  cog- 
nac class.  .These  are,  in  general,  classified  as  grandes 
champagnes  and  fin^s  chanvpagnes.  The  grandes  cham- 
pagnes are  distilled  from  the  wme  produced  in  a  level  dis- 
faict  called  Champagne,  in  the  department  of  Charente, 
west  of  AngoulSme  and  sduth  of  Cognac.  The  fines  cham- 
pagnes are  the  product  of  a  blending  of  the  brandies  pro- 
duced in  this  and  neighboring  regions  of  southwestern 
France  with  alcohols  derived  from  grain  or  from  beet- 
roots, the  two  kinds  of  alcohol  giving  rise  to  distinct  fia- 
vors  in  the  brandy.  An  inferior  grade,  known  as  petite 
champagne,  is  made  from  grapes  grown  in  the  southern 


champignon 

part  of  the  district.— Champa|;ne  ros^,  champagne  hav- 
ing a  slightly  pink  or  loiddy  tmt.  Tliis  color  is  usually 
produced  by  the  addition  of  a  little  red  wine.  —  StlU 
champagne,  properly,  non-effervescent  wine  made  in 
Champagne,  of  which  the  best-known  is  sillery  sec ;  im- 
properly, slightly  effervescent  champagne,  as  distinguished 
from  the  grand  nwusseux  or  frothing  vaiiety. — Tisane  de 
Champagne.    See  tisane. 

champaign  (sham-pan';  formerly  cham-pan'), 
n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ehampain,  cham- 
paine,  and  by  corruption  champian,  champion, 
<  ME.  champeyne,  <  OF.  champaigne,  assibilated 
form  of  campaigne  =  It.  carnpagna,  a  flat  open 
country:  see  campaign.]  T.  n.  A.  flat  open 
country. 

In  place  eke  hoote  and  drie. 
In  champeyne  eke,  and  nygh  the  sees  brynke 
Betyme  upon  thi  werk  in  vynes  hie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 

The  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal.  Deut.  xi.  30. 

The  monntaines  [of  Cephalonia]  intermixed  with  profit- 
able vallies,  and  the  woods  with  champian. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  4. 

Many  miles  of  Woodlands  and  champion,  which  he  di- 
vided into  several  Hundreds. 

S.  Clarke,  Four  Plantations  in  America  (1670),  p.  14. 
Many  a  vale 
And  river-sunder'd  champaign  clothed  with  com. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 
II,  a.  Level;  open. 

The  whole  Countrey  is  plaine  and  champion,  and  few 

hils  in  it.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  248. 

A  wide,  cAampai^rn  country  filled  with  herds  and  fiocks. 

Addison. 

champak,  champac  (cham'pak),  n.  [<  NL. 
champaca;  <  Skt.  champaia,  >  Beng.  champaka. 
Hind.  Champa.]  A  beautiful  Indian  tree,  Mi- 
chelia Champaca,  natural  order  Magnoliacece, 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Brahmans  and  Bud- 
dhists, and  planted  about  their  temples,  images 
of  Buddha  are  made  of  its  wood,  which  is  olive-colored  or 
dark-brown  and  often  beautifully  mottled,  takes  a  fine 
polish,  and  is  much  prized  for  furniture.  Its  flowers  are 
of  a  beautiful  golden  color  and  very  fragrant,  their  per- 
fume being  much  celebrated  in  Hindu  poetry.  They  are 
worn  in  the  hair  by  the  native  women. 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream — 
The  champak  odours  fail, 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream. 

Shelley,  Indian  Serenade. 

champarty,  n.    See  champerty. 

champe,  n.    See  ehampl. 

champer  (oham'pfer),  n.     One  who  champs. 

champertt,  "•    -An  obsolete  form  of  champerty. 

champertor  (eham'per-tor) ,  n.  [<  OF.  champar- 
teur,  <  champart:  see  champerty.]  In  law,  one 
who  is  guilty  of  champerty. 

champertous  (cham'p6r-tus),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  champerty. 

champei^y  (cham'per-ti),  n.  [Also  champarty, 
champert  (obs.),  <  MB.  champartie,  champertie, 
champerty,  also  a  partnership  in  power,  <  OF. 
champart,  <  ML.  campipars  (also  campartum, 
campartagium),  i.  e.,  campi  pars,  lit.  part  of 
the  field,  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop  exacted 
by  the  lord :  campi,  gen.  of  L.  campus,  field ; 
L.  piars,  a  part:  see  camp^  and  part.]  1.  In 
law,  a  species  of  maintenance,  being  a  bar- 
gain which  a  person  not  otherwise  interested 
makes  with  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  to  receive 
a  share  of  the  land  or  other  matter  in  suit  in 
the  event  of  success,  the  champertor  carry- 
ing on  or  assisting  to  carry  on  the  party's  suit 
or  defense  at  his  own  expense ;  the  purchase 
of  a  suit  or  the  right  of  suing.  Champerty  is 
a  punishable  offense  by  common  law,  and  in 
some  jurisdictions  by  statute. 

Foreyn  attornes  to  be  admitted  and  sworn  in  lyke  wise, 
truly  to"  execute  ther  office  as  the  lawe  requirith  wtout 
mayntenaimce,  or  champertye,  or  conseilynge  ther  cli- 
auntors  to  vse  eny  f als  accyons. 

English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  400. 

The  practice  of  ehamperty  was  common,  whereby  the 
lawyer  did  his  work  in  consideration  of  a  percentage  on 
the  sum  which  was  at  last  forcibly  collected. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  LVIII.  382. 

2t.  A  partnership  in  power. 

Also  written  champarty. 
champiant,  champion^t,  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  1. 
Same  as  champaign. — 2.  One  who  lives  in  or 
farms  the  open  fields. 

During  the  15th  century  .  .  .  the  extensive  wastes  which 
covered  a  large  part  of  England  began  to  be  enclosed,  to 
the  consequent  disturbance  of  a  number  of  squatters 
(called  at  the  time  cham^pions,  from  champs)  who  had  set- 
tled on  them,  and  derived  a  not  very  sufficient  subsistence 
from  feeding  a  few  animals  on  the  commons. 

Emyyc.  Brit,  XIV.  264. 

II.  a.  Same  as  champaign. 

champignon  (sham-pin'yon),   n.     [F.  (cf.  It. 

campigniiolo),  a  mushroom,  <  ML.  as  if  "cam- 

pinivs,  for  LL.  campanvus,  campaneus,  equiv.  to 
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L.  campestris,  of  the  field,  <  campus,  F.  champ, 
etc.,  field:  see  ca»yj2.  cf.  camperknows.}  A 
mushroom:  the  French  name  for  mushrooms 
in  general,  but  in  England  applied  only  to  the 
Marasmius  (ov  Agaricus)  oreades,  an  edible  spe- 
cies growing  in  faiiy  rings. 

He  viler  friends  ivitli  doubtful  mushrooms  treats, 
Secure  for  you,  himself  champignons  eats.      Dryden. 

champion^  (eham'pi-gn),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
champion,  -inn,  -ioun"  <  OF.  champion,  -iun, 
campion  (>  D.  kampioen),  F.  champion  =  Sp. 
eampeon  =  Pg.  campeSo  =  It.  campions,  <  ML. 
campio{'nr-),  a  champion,  combatant  in  a  duel, 
<  camptis,  a  battle,  duel  (cf.  AS.  cempa,  ME. 
kempe  ( = OHGr.  chem,phio,  chempho,'M.JIG.  hempfe, 
6.  hampfe  =  Dan.  hwrnpe  =  Sw.  kdmpe  =  Icel. 
kappi),  a  warrior,  champion,  <  camp,  fight) :  see 
campl  and  camp^.']  I.  n.  1.  One  who  under- 
takes to  defend  any  cause ;  especially,  one  who 
engages  in  combat  or  contention  in  behalf  of 
another,  or  in  any  representative  capacity:  as, 
the  champion  of  an  army  or  of  a  party ;  a  cham- 
pion for  the  truth,  or  of  innocence. 

In  our  common  law,  champion  is  taken  no  less  for  him 
that  trieth  the  combat  in  his  own  case,  than  for  him  that 
flghteth  in  -the  case  of  another.  Cowell. 

The  statutes  of  our  state 
Allow,  in  case  of  accusations, 
A  champion  to  defend  a  lady's  truth. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  3. 
But  choose  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  our  champion  Sohrab,  man  to  man. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

2.  More  generally,  a  hero ;  a  brave  warrior. 

Kenown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  cham^pions, 

Sliak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  7. 

3.  One  who  has  demonstrated  his  superiority  to 
all  others  in  some  matter  decided  by  public  con- 
test or  competition,  as  prize-fighting,  pedes- 
trianism,  rowing,  plowing,  etc.  — Champion  of 
the  king,  a  person  whose  office  it  is  at  the  coronation  of  a 
king  in  England  to  ride  armed  intoWestminster  Hall  while 
the  king  is  at  dinner  there,  and  by  the  proclamation  of  aher- 
ald  to  make  challenge  to  this  effect, "  that  if  any  man  should 
deny  the  king's  title  to  the  crown,  he  was  ready  to  defend 
it  in  single  combat."  This  ceremony  was  last  performed 
at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  in  1821,  but  the  office, 
which  has  been  held  by  a  family  named  Dymocke  since 
1377,  still  exists.— Champions'  game.    See  billiards. 

II.  a.  1.  First  among  all  competitors  or  con- 
testants: as,  a  champion  oarsman.  Hence — 2. 
By  extension,  of  the  first  rank  or  highest  excel- 
lence in  any  respect ;  unexcelled.  [Colloq.] 
champion^  (cham'pi-on),  V.  t.  [<  champion^, 
)^.]  To  maintain  or  support  by  contest  or  ad- 
vocacy; act  as  champion  for. 

Come,  fate,  into  the  list, 
And  champUm  me  to  the  utterance ! 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
ChampiOTWd  or  unchampioned,  thou  diest  by  the  stake 
or  faggot.  Scottj  Ivanhoe,  II.  201. 

The  safety  of  the  nation  will  one  day,  and  ere  long,  de- 
mand that  universal  education  shall  be  made  compulsory. 
Does  any  friend  of  education  believe  that  this  reform  will 
be  championed  by  the  Democratic  party? 

N.  A.  Mev.,  CXXVI.  604. 

champion''^t,  »•  and  a.    See  champian. 

championess  (cham'pi-gn-es),  n.  [<  champion'^- 
+  -ess.]  A  female  champion.  Dryden.  [Kare.] 

championship  (oham'pi-on-ship),  n.  [<  cliam- 
pionI  +  ship.']  The  state  or  honor  of  being  a 
champion. 

Champlain  (sham-plan'),  a.  [<  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  bordering  on  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
Canada.]  In  Amer.  geol.,  a  term  first  employed 
by  Emmons  to  designate  a  part  of  the  Paleozoic 
series  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Later  suggested 
byDaaa  as  the  name  of  a  division  of  the  superficial  (Post- 
tertiary)  deposits  of  northeastern  North  America,  con- 
nected In  origin,  according  to  the  prevalent  glacial  theo- 
ries (see  glacial),  with  the  melting  of  the  great  ice-sheet 
supposed  by  many  geologists  to  have  once  extended  over 
that  region. 

The  loose  deposits  or  drifts  overlying  the  lower  unstrat- 
ifled  boulder-clay  belong  to  the  period  of  the  meltmg  of 
the  great  ice-sheets,  when  large  bodies  of  water,  discharged 
across  the  land,  levelled  down  the  detritus  that  had 
formed  below  or  in  the  imder  part  of  the  ice.  This  re- 
modelled drift  has  been  called  the  Champlain  gi-oup. 

QeiUe,  1886. 

chample'Ve  (shamp-le-va'),  a.  and  n.  [F.,  pp. 
of  champlever,  <  champ,  surface,  +  lever,  lift: 
see  champ^,  eamp^,  and  lever.]  I.  a.  Having 
the  ground  originally  cast  with  depressions,  or 
engraved  or  cut  out,  or  lowered:  said  of  a  kind 
of  enameling  upon  metal,  of  which  the  hollows 
are  fiUed  with  the  enamel  pastes,  which  are  after- 
ward fired.  Champlev^  enamel  can  be  recognized  by  the 
unbroken  surface  of  the  metal  divisions  or  parting-strips, 
and  generally  by  their  varying  widths ;  whereas  a  surface 
of  cloisonne  enamel  shows  parting -stpps  of  imif  orm  width, 
and  with  solutions  of  continuity.  Champlev^  enamel  is 
in  common  use  in  Europe  and  America  for  jewelry,  but  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  decorative  work  of  China  and  Japan. 
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II.  n.  The  art  or  method  of  producing  such 
work  in  enamel :  as,  a  plaque  in  champlevi. 

In  champlevi  the  enamelling  substance  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  gold  as  ornamental  details,  and  is  *'iired" 
in  a  muffle  or  furnace  under  the  eye  of  the  enameller. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  679. 

chant,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  khan. 

chana  (cha'na),  n.  An  East  Indian  name  for  the 
chick-pea  or  gram,  Cicer  anetinum. 

chance  (chaijs),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
o7;oM)jce,<ME.  chance,  chaunce,  cheance,  cheaunce 
=  MHG.  schanze,  schantz,  <  OP.  cheance,  chaance, 
P.  chance,  chance,  hazard,  risk,  luck,  =  Pr.  ca- 
zensa  =  It.  cadenea,  <  ML.  cadenUa,  that  which 
falls  out,  esp.  favorably  (particularly  used  in 
dice-playing),  <  L.  cadenlt-)s,  ppr.  of  coders, 
fall:  see  cadent,  cadence,  cadenza;  and  case^.] 
I.  n.  It.  Fall;  falling. 

The  dale  is  go,  the  nightes  chaunce 
Hath  derked  all  the  brighte  Sonne. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  307. 

2t.  A  throw  of  dice ;  the  number  turned  up  by 
a  die. 

Seven  is  my  chaunce,  and  thyn  is  cink  and  treye. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1. 191. 
Also  next  thys  place  ys  an  Auter  wher  the  Crucyfyers 
Devydyd  hys  Clothes  by  Chaunce  of  the  Dyce. 

TorJdngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  42. 

The  very  dice  obey  him. 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance.  Shah.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  3. 

Hence — 3.  Risk;  hazard;  a  balanced  possi- 
bility of  gain  or  loss,  particularly  in  gaming; 
uncertainty. 

There  is  a  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity, 
chance,  or  death.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  1. 

And  I  another. 
So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  fortune, 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on  't.     Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
Gambling  and  usury  are  also  prohibited,  and  all  games 
of  chance.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1. 114. 

4.  A  contingent  or  unexpected  event ;  an  event 
which  might  or  might  not  befall. 

For  ill  chaunce  me  fell  unfortunatly 

At  my  firste  gynnyng  and  commencement. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3976. 

Then  we  shall  know  that  it  was  not  his  hand  that  smote 

us ;  it  was  a  chance  that  happened  to  us.        1  Sam.  vi.  9. 

Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chalice, 

I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time.      Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  changes  of  life  have  brought  us 

two  hundred  miles  nearer  together. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey. 
Many  a  chance  the  years  beget. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

5.  Vicissitude;  contingent  or  unexpected 
events  in  a  series  or  collectively. 

The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ; 
.  .  .  but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all. 

Ecol.  ix.  11. 

6.  Luck;  fortune;  that  which  happens  to  or 
befalls  one. 

Than  gan  the  cha,unce  to  chaunge  fro  hem  that  hadde 
the  better.  irerlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  406. 

Yit  wil  I  sue  this  matier  faithfully 
Whils  I  may  live,  what  euer  be  my  chaunce; 
And  if  it  happe  that  in  my  trouthe  I  dye, 
That  deth  shal  not  doo  me  noo  displesaunce. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  68. 
Prithee,  go  hence ; 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance. 

Shah,  A.  and  C,  v.  2. 
Tell  them  your  chance,  and  bring  them  back  again 
Into  this  wood.  Greene,  Alphonsus,  ii. 

7.  Opportimity ;  a  favorable  contingency :  as, 
now  is  your  chance. 

And  some  one  day,  some  wondrous  chance  appears, 
■Wiiich  happened  not  in  centuries  of  years. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  1.  826. 

They  [Roman  shipmen]  had  learned  that  men  who  lived 

on  the  western  coast  of  Spain  had  no  real  chance  of  daily 

hearing  the  sun  hiss  as  his  fiery  ball  sank  into  the  waters  of 

the  giant  stream.      E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  106. 

8.  Probability;  the  proportion  of  events  fa- 
vorable to  a  hypothesis  out  of  all  those  which 
may  occur:  as,  the  chances  are  against  your 
succeeding. 

No  more  chance  of  a  Whig  administration  than  of  a  thaw 
in  Zembla.  Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  ii. 

A  single  occm'rence  opposed  to  our  general  experience 

would  tell  for  very  little  in  our  calculation  of  the  chances. 

Macaulay,  West.  Reviewer's  Def.  of  Mill. 

An  um  has  two  white  balls  and  five  black  ones :  there  are 
seven  equally  likely  drawings,  two  white ;  therefore  the 
chance  or  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  is  two-sev- 
enths. De  Morgan. 

9.  Fortuity;  especially,  the  absence  of  a  cause 
necessitating  an  event,  or  the  absence  of  any 
known  reason  why  an  event  should  turn  out 
one  way  rather  than  another,  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  a  real  agency;  the  variability  of  an 
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event  under  given  general  conditions,  viewed 

as  a  real  agency. 

So  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

If  chancewin  have  me  king,  why,  clmnce  may  crown  me. 
Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Next  him,  high  arbiter, 
Chance  governs  all.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  910. 

It  is  strictly  and  philosophically  true  in  nature  and  rea- 
son that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  or  accident. 

Clarke,  Sermons,  I.  xcviii. 

The  Bible  takes  quite  as  strong  ground  as  the  physicist 
on  the  side  of  law.  The  weather  is  not  with  it  a  matter 
of  chance,  or  the  sport  of  capricious  demons.  God  ar- 
ranged it  all  far  back  in  the  work  of  creation. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  60. 

The  amount  of  a  nation's  savings  is  no  affair  of  chance ;  it 
is  governed  much  more  by  commercial  reasons  than  is  some- 
times supposed.  Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  334. 

Chance  is  a  term  by  which  we  express  the  irregularities 
in  phenomena,  disregarding  their  uniformities. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  11.  §  90. 

Absolute  chance,  the  (supposed)  spontaneous  occurrence 
of  events  undetermined  by  any  general  law  or  by  any  free 
volition.  According  to  Aristotle,  events  may  come  about  in 
three  ways :  first,  by  necessity  or  an  external  compulsion; 
second,  by  nature,  or  the  development  of  an  inward  ger- 
minal tendency ;  and  third,  by  chance,  without  any  deter- 
mining cause  or  principle  whatever,  by  lawless,  sporadic 
originality. — By  Chance,  without  design ;  accidentally. 

As  I  happened  by  chance  upon  mount  Gilboa,  behold, 
Saul  leaned  upon  his  spear.  2  Sam.  i.  6. 

But  those  great  actions  others  do  Iry  chance 

Are,  like  your  beauty,  your  inheritance. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  iv.  21. 

'Tis  hard  if  all  is  false  that  I  advance ; 

A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  change. 

Cowper,  Conversation. 
Even  chance,  probability  equally  balanced  for  and 
against  an  event. — Main  chance,  the  chance  or  probabil- 
ity of  most  importance  or  greatest  advantage ;  hence,  the 
end  or  stake  to  be  kept  most  in  view  ;  the  chief  personal 
advantage. 

That  habit  of  forethought  for  the  main  chance  grew 
with  his  years,  and  finally  placed  him  in  the  first  line  of 
millionaires  in  America.  W.  Barrows,  Oregon,  p.  69. 

He  has  made  his  money  by  looking  after  the  main 
chance.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  25. 

Theory  or  doctrine  of  chances.  See  probability.—  To 
take  one's  chance,  to  accept  the  risks  incident  to  an  un- 
dertaking or  venture. 

II.  a.  Resulting  from  or  due  to  chance ;  cas- 
ual ;  unexpected :  as,  a  chance  remark ;  a  chance 
customer. 

They  met  like  chance  companions  on  the  way.  Dryden. 
=Syn.  Casual,  Fortuitous,  etc.  See  accidental. 
chance  (chans),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chanced,  ppr. 
chancing.  [<  chance,  «.]  I.  intrans.  To  hap- 
pen; fall  out;  come  or  arrive  without  design 
or  expectation. 

Ay,  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to-day. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 
Our  discourse  chanced  to  be  upon  the  subject  of  death. 
Steele,  Tatler,  No.  114. 
Surely  I  shall  chance  upon  some  Thyrsis  piping  in  the 
pine-tree  shade,  or  Daphne  flying  from  the  arms  of  Phoe- 
bus. J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  6. 
[This  verb  is  sometimes  used  impersonally. 

How  chances  it  they  travel  ?  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Sometimes  the  it  is  omitted. 
How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  number? 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  befall  or  happen  to.    [Rare.] 
What  would  have  chanced  me  all  these  years. 
As  boy  and  man,  had  you  not  come  .  . 
From  your  Olympian  home  ? 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  At  Twoscore. 

2.  To  risk ;  hazard;  take  the  chances  of :  as,  the 
thing  may  be  dangerous,  but  I  will  chance  it. 
[Colloq.] 
chance  (chans),  adv.  [Perhaps  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  where  it  is  often  printed 'cftance; 
short  for  perchance  or  by  chance.]  By  chance ; 
perchance. 

If,  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  enquire  thy  fate. 

Gray,  Elegy. 
chanceablet  (ohan'sa-bl),  a.    [<  chance  +  -aJ)le.] 
Accidental ;  casual ;"  fortuitous. 

So  faiTe  were  they  carried  into  the  admiration  thereof, 
that  they  thought  in  the  chaunceable  hitting  vppon  any 
such  verses  great  fore-tokens  of  their  following  fortunes 
were  placed.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

chanceablyt  (chan'sa-bli),  adv.     Casually;  by 

chance.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
chanceful  (chans'fid),  a.     [<  cham.ee  +  -fid,  1.] 

Full  of  chances  or  accidents ;  hazardous.    [Rare 

and  poetical.] 

All  are  not  lost  who  join  in  chanceful  war.      J.  Baillie. 

chancel  (chan'sel),  n.     [<  ME.  chauncel,  chaun- 

eell,  <  OF.  chancel,  cancel,  <  ML.  caneellna,  a 
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chancel,  L.  cancelU,  pi.,  a  grating,  latticework: 
see  cancel.]  1.  Ecclea.,  tne  inclosed  space  in 
a  church  stiirounding  the  altar,  and  railed  off 
from  the  choir;  the  sanctuary,  in  small  churches 
having  no  separate  choir  the  altar-rails  (and  in  some 
churches  the  screen  or  latticework)  divide  the  chancel 
immediately  from  the  body  of  the  church.  In  a  wider 
sense  the  words  chancel  and  choir  are  sometimes  used  to 
include  both  the  sanctuary  and  the  choir  proper.  In 
Greek  churches  the  bema  answers  to  the  chancel  or  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  icorwstasia  (as  the  choir  does  not  intervene 
between  sanctuary  and  nave)  corresponds  in  some  measure 
to  both  altar-rails  and  rood-screen,  to  the  former  as  sepa- 
rating the  altar  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
latter  as  constituting  a  marked  boundary  to  the  nave. 

2.  An  inclosed  space  railed  off  in  courts  of 
judicature. 

cnancelerf ,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chancellor, 
chanceless  (ch^ns'les),  a.  [<  chance  +  -less.J 
Without  chance  or  opportunity;  hopeless;  un- 
availing: as,  a,  chanceless  straggle.  [Bare.] 
chancellery  (ch&n'sel-e-ri), ». ;  pi.  chancelleries 
(-riz).  1.  Same  as  cRancery,  3. —  3.  A  secre- 
tary's office.    See  chancellor,  2. 

In  the  chancellary  or  secretary's  office  there  is  a  large 
library.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  226. 

chancellor  (chto'sel-gr),  n.  [<  MB.  chanceUr, 
chaunceler,  chaunseler  (always  with  one  I),  < 
OF.  chanceler,  -Uer,  F.  chanceUer  =  Pt.  canceller, 
chaneellier  =  Cat.  caceller  =  OSp.  canceller,  can- 
ciller,  Sp.  cancelario  =  Pg.  chaneeller,  cancellario 
=  It.  cancelliere  =  D.  Teanselier  =  MLG.  Jcenselere 
=  OHGI-.  chancildri.ehengildri,  MH(x.  kangelcere, 
G.  hamler  =  Dan.  Sw.  kansler  =  Icel.  Tcanzellari, 
hanselleri  =  Euss.  Jcantsleru,  <  ML.  camcellarius, 
a  chancellor,  orig.  (LL.)  an  officer  in  charge  of 
records,  who  stood  at  the  latticed  railing  inclos- 
ing the  judgment-seat,  and  acted  as  an  interme- 
diary between  the  suitors  and  the  judge ;  <  L. 
eancelUj  a  latticed  railing :  see  chancel  and  can- 
eel,  and.  cf.  chancery. "]  1.  Originally,  tmder  the 
later  Roman  emperors,  a  doorkeeper  or  usher, 
who  stood  at  the  latticed  railing  inclosing  the 
judgment-seat,  to  keep  off  the  crowd  and  to  in- 
troduce such  persons  as  were  entitled  to  pass 
inside.  Later  and  naturally  he  became  a  sort  of  inter- 
mediary between  petitioners  and  the  judges,  and  ar- 
ranged about  their  business.  In  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
Roman-German  empire,  and  the  kingdoms  established  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  intermediary  door- 
keeper became  a  notary  or  scribe  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  preparing  and  sealing  all  important  documents, 
such  as  charters,  letters,  and  other  official  writings  of  the 
crown ;  hence  he  became  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  his  position  his  office  came 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important.  From  the  Roman  empire 
the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Rome  introduced  the  office,  and 
the  chancery  at  the  Vatican  was  repeated  throughout  the 
several  bishoprics,  where  each  diocese,  and  frequently  each 
of  the  great  monastic  houses,  had  its  chancellor. 
Hence— ^2.  A  secretary;  a  notary. 

One  Gilbert  Peck,  his  [the  Duke  of  Buckingham'sJ'cAan- 
cellor.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 

3.  In  Great  Britain:  (a)  The  highest  judicial 
officer  of  the  crown,  law  adviser  of  the  ministry, 
and  keeper  of  the  great  seal:  more  fully  desig- 
nated lord  high  chancellor.  He  is  a  cabinet  minister 
and  privy  councilor  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  prolocutor 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by  prescription,  and  ranks  next  af- 
ter the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  writs  for  the  convocation  of  Parliament  are 
issued  by  him.  To  him  belongs  the  appointment  of  all 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  he  is  the  patron  of  all  livings  of 
the  crown  under  the  value  of  twenty  marks  in  the  king's 
books ;  he  is  keeper  of  the  sovereign's  conscience,  visitor 
of  all  hospitals  and  colleges  founded  by  the  king,  guardian 
of  all  charitable  uses,  and  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  now  called  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  is  also  a  lord  high  chancellor  in  Ireland  at 
the  head  of  the  equity  system  of  that  country,  and  Scotland 
had  a  chancellor  until  the  treaty  of  union  with  England 
in  1707.  (6)  An  officer,  officially  styled  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  who  presides  in  per- 
son or  by  deputy  over  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  is  usu- 
ally a  cabinet  minister,  and  seldom  a  lawyer, 
(c)  The  finance  minister  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, more  fully  styled  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  is  invariably  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (that  division  of  the  legislature  having  the  sole 
right  of  laying  taxes  and  originating  money  bills)  and  also 
of  the  cabinet.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  for- 
merly a  judge  ex  officio  in  the  equity  department  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  taking  precedence  of  all  the  barons ;  but 
when  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  trans- 
ferred by  5  Vict.  v.  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  his  judicial 
functions  became  obsolete,  (d)  In  the  jury  system 
of  Scotland,  the  preses  or  foreman  of  a  jury, 
who  announces  the  verdict  when  it  is  a  verbal 
one,  and  who,  when  it  is  in  writing,  hands 
it  in  and  indorses  it,  in  the  name  of  the 
jury,  along  with  the  clerk  of  the  court. —  4.  In 
France:  (a)  The  chief  officer  of  the  crown, 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  great  seal, 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of 
presiding  over  the  councils  of  the  king.    The 
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office  was  abolished  in  1790,  revived  in  name 
by  Napoleon  I.,  and  finally  abolished  in  1848. 
(6)  The  chief  officer  of  the  palace  of  a  queen  or 
prince,  (c)  A  secretary,  especially  of  an  em- 
bassjr  or  a  consulate. —  5.  In  the  new  German 
empire,  the  president  of  the  Federal  Council,- 
who  is  also  charged  with  the  supreme  direction, 
under  the  emperor,  of  all  imperial  affairs. — 
6.  The  chief  officer,  next  to  the  honorary  head, 
of  a  military  or  honorable  order,  who  guards 
its  seal,  administers  its  property,  and  pre- 
serves its  records :  as,  the  chancellor  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Garter. — 7.  Ecoles.:  (as)  An  officer 
learned  in  canon  law,  who  acts  as  vicar-gen- 
eral to  a  bishop,  holds  his  courts,  and  directs 
and  advises  him  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  is  the  keeper  of  his  seals.  More 
fully  styled  chancellor  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  diocese, 
(b)  An  oificer  belonging  to  a  cathedral,  who 
arranges  the  celebration  of  religious  services, 
hears  lessons,  lectures  in  theology,  writes  let- 
ters of  the  chapter,  applies  the  seal,  keeps  the 
books,  etc. — 8.  The  titular  head  of  a  univer- 
sity, from  whom  all  degrees  are  supposed  to 
emanate.  The  chancellor  was  originally  the  notary  of 
the  chapter  of  the  cathedral.  But  nobody  could  preach 
without  the  authorization  of  the  bishop ;  and  the  pope  as 
the  chief  of  the  bishops  undertook  to  regulate  this  author- 
ization. He  made  the  chancellors  of  certain  cathedrals 
his  deputies  for  this  purpose,  and  thus  they  alone  could 
grant  the  degree  of  master  of  theology,  the  highest  of 
the  university,  which  carried  with  it  the  right  to  preach. 
The  chancellors  seldom  took  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  university.  In  Great  Britain  the  office  is  now 
a  merely  honorary  one,  and  is  usually  held  by  a  nobleman 
or  some  statesman  of  eminence.  The  duties  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  usually  discharged  by  a 
vice-chancellor.  There  is  an  officer  with  similar  functions 
in  several  of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
9.  In  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  some  others  of 
the  United  States,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery or  Equity.  In  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee  there  are  district  chancellors  chosen 
by  popular  vote. — 10.  In  Scrip.,  a  master  of 
the  decrees,  or  president  of  the  council.  Ezra 
iv.  8. 

chancellorship  (chan'sel-or-ship)j  n.  [<  chan- 
cellor +  -ship.]  The  office  or  digmty  of  a  chan- 
cellor; the  period  during  which  a  chancellor 
holds  office. 

chancel-rail  (chan'sel-ral),  n.  The  rail  which 
separates  the  chancel  or  sanctuary  of  a  church 
from  the  choir,  or,  where  there  is  no  choir, 
from  the  nave. 

chancel-screen  (chan'sel-skren),  n.  The  screen 
or  railing  separating  the  chancel  from  the 
body  of  the  church.  It  is  often  richly  carved 
and  adorned. 

chancel-table  (chan'sel-ta"bl),  n.  A  commu- 
nion-table within  the  chancel. 

chancelyt  (chans'U),  adv.  [<  ME.  *chauncely, 
chaunselich ;  <  chance  +  -ly^.]  By  chance; 
accidentally. 

,  And  [3if  it]  be  so  that  eny  debat  chawnselich  falle  among 
eny  of  hem,  that  god  defende,  they  beynge  in  debat  shul 
shawe  and  come  the  cause  of  her  debat  to  the  wardeins  of 
the  forsaide  brotherhede.    English  Oilds  (E.  B.  T.  S),  p.  4. 

chance-medley  (chans'med'''li),  n.  and  a.  I, 
m.  1.  In  law:  (a)  Originally,  a  casual  affray  or 
riot,  accompanied  with  violence,  and  without 
deliberate  or  preconceived  malice.  (6)  The 
killing  of  another  in  self-defense,  upon  a  sud- 
den and  unpremeditated  encounter. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  inadvertency ;  and  the  jury  were 
going  to  bring  it  in  chancemedley,  had  not  several  wit- 
nesses been  produced  against  the  said  Elizabeth  Make- 
bate,  that  she  was  an  old  oifender. 

Addison,  Cases  of  False  Delicacy. 

Hence — 2t.  Misadventure. 

May  he  cut  a  collier's  throat  with  his  razor,  by  chance- 
medley,  and  yet  be  hanged  f  or't. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iii.  2. 

3.  A  haphazard  mixture ;  a  fortuitous  com- 
bination. 

Wherefore  they  are  no  twain,  but  one  flesh ;  this  is  true 
in  the  general  right  of  marriage,  but  not  in  the  chance- 
medley  of  every  particular  match. 

Milton,  Tetrachordon  (Ord  MS.). 

Who  there  will  court  thy  friendship,  with  what  views, 
And,  artless  as  thou  art,  whom  thou  wilt  choose,  .  .  . 
Is  all  chance-medley,  and  unknown  to  me. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium. 
II.  a.  Haphazard. 

The  Moors'  line  was  broken  by  the  shock,  squadron  after 
squadron  was  thrown  into  confusion,  Moors  and  Christians 
were  intermingled,  until  the  field  became  one  scene  of  des- 
perate chance-medley  fighting. 

Irving,  Moorish  Chronicles,  p.  73. 

chancert  (chan'ser),  V.  t.  [Formed  from  chan- 
ceri/.]  To  adjust  according  to  principles  of 
equity,  as  would  be  done  by  a  court  of  chan- 
cery: as,  to  chancer  a,  forfeiture.  Mass.  Prov. 
Laws. 
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chancery  (ch&n'se-ri),  ».  [Contr.  from  earlier 
*chancelry,  chancelery,  <  ME.  c/mHce/ej-Je,  chaun- 
cellerie,  <  OF.  chancellerie,  F.  chancellerie  =  Pr. 
caneellaria  =  Cat.  caiicelleria  =  Sp.  cancelleria 
(eancelaria,  the  papal  chancery)  =  Pg.  chan- 
cellaria  =  It.  cancelleria  =  D.  kanselarij  =  G. 
Icanzlei,  Icamelei  =  Dan.  kancelU  =  Sw.  kansU  = 
Buss,  kantsellariya,  kantselyariya,  <  ML.  can- 
eellaria, a  chancery  court,  orig.  the  record-office 
of  a  chancellor:  see  chancellor.']  1.  OriginaUy, 
the  office  of  a  chancellor,  notary,  or  secretary, 
where  the  records  were  kept  and  official  docu- 
ments were  prepared,  sealed,  and  despatched. 

As  soon  as  the  day  and  place  of  session  were  fixed,  the 
writs  of  summons  were  prepared  in  the  royal  chaneein/  and 
issued  under  the  great  seal.      Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  739. 

That  class  of  clerks  of  the  Kind's  chapel  or  chancery 
who  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom. JS.  A.  Freeman,  Hist.  Norm.  Conq.,  V.  89. 

2.  In  England,  formerly,  the  highest  court  of 
justice  next  to  Parliament,  presided  over  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  but  since  1873  a  division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  it  once  consisted  of  two 
distinct  tribunals — one  ordinary,  or  legal;  the  other  ex- 
traordinary, or  a  court  of  equity. 

3.  In  Scotland,  an  office  in  the  general  register- 
house  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  are  recorded 
charters,  patents  of  dignities,  gifts  of  office, 
remissions,  legitimations,  and  all  other  writs 
appointed  to  pass  the  great  or  the  quarter  seal. 
Also  chancellery. — 4.  In'  the  United  States,  a 
court  of  equity.  See  equity. —  5.  In  pugilism, 
the  position  of  a  boxer's  head  when  it  is  un- 
der his  adversary's  arm,  so  that  it  may  be  held 
and  pommeled  severely,  the  victim  meanwhile 
being  unable  to  retaliate  effectively :  in  the 
phrase  in  chancery.  So  called  because  of  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  position  of  a  suitor  among  the  chancery 
lawyers.  [Slang.]  — In  chancery,  (a)  In  litigation,  as  an 
estate,  in  a  court  of  equity.  (6)  In  an  awkward  predica- 
ment. [Slang.]  (c)  See  6,  above.— Inns  of  chancery. 
See  irm.— Master  In  chancery.  See  master.— Ward 
in  chancery.    See  ward. 

chanson  (F.  pron.  shon-s6n'),  n.  See  chan- 
son. 

chancre  (shang'ker),  n.  [F. :  see  canker.]  A 
sore  or  ulcer  arising  from  the  direct  application 
of  syphilitic  poison.  Chancres  are  of  two  kinds :  (1) 
the  true  chancre,  consisting  of  an  ulcer  with  a  hard  in- 
durated base,  occurring  at  the  point  of  infection ;  the  ini- 
tial lesion  of  syphilis  ;  (2)  the  soft  chancre.  See  chancroid. 

chancrelle  (shang'krel),  n.    Same  as  chancroid. 

chancroid  (shang'kroid),  a.  and  n.  [<  chancre 
+  -aid.]    I.  a.  Eesembling  a  chancre. 

II.  n.  A  virulent  ulcer,  almost  always  situ- 
ated on  the  genitals,  and  communicated  in  sex- 
ual intercourse  by  contact  of  its  pus,  usually 
with  a  breach  of  surface,  it  does  not  infect  the 
system,  though  it  often  gives  rise  to  suppurating  inguinal 
lymphadenitis.  It  is  the  chancre  of  German  authors.  Also 
called  local,  soft,  non-indurating,  non-infecting,  or  simple 
chana'e,  venereal  sore,  and  chancrelle. 

chancroidal  (shang-kroi'dal),  a.  [<  chancroid 
+  -ah]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
chancroid. 

chancrous  (shang'krus),  a.  [<  chancre  +  -ous.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  a  chancre;  ulcerous. 

chancy  (chan'si),  a.  [<  chance  +  -yi-.]  1.  Un- 
certain; changeful.     [Bare  or  coUoq.] 

By  a  roundabout  course  even  a  gentleman  may  make 
of  himself  a  chancy  personage,  raising  an  imcertainty  as 
to  what  he  may  do  next. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxviii. 

2.  Fortunate;  lucky;  propitious;  foreboding 
good:  applied  to  either  persons  or  things,  and 
generally  used  with  a  negative  in  the  sense  of 
uncanny:  thus,  persons  suspected  of  possessing 
magical  arts  are  regarded  as  not  (or  no)  chancy. 
[Scotch.] — 3.  Favorable;  safe:  as,  a  chancy 
wind :  generally  used  with  a  negative :  as,  not 
chancy  (that  is,  dangerous).     [Scotch.] 

chandala,  chandaul  (chan-da'la,  -dai'),  «. 
[Hind.,  etc.,  chandal,  chandal.]  In  India,  a  per- 
son of  mixed  caste,  whose  touch,  breath,  or  pres- 
ence is  a  pollution ;  theoretically,  one  sprung 
from  a  Sudra  father  and  a  Brahman  mother; 
an  outcast.  Wilson.  The  chandalas  are  the  scaven- 
gers and  executioners  of  India,  and,  like  lepers,  live  in 
separate  villages. 

chandelier  (shan-de-ler'),  n.  [<  F.  chandelier 
=  Pr.  candelier,  candelar  =  Sp.  candelero  =  Pg. 
candeeiro,  candieiro  =  It.  candelliere  =  D.  kan- 
delaar,  <  ML.  candelarius,  m.,  candelaria,  t.,  a 
candlestick,  <  L.  candela,  a  candle  :  see  candle. 
Cf.  chandler,  which  is  the  older  E.  form.]  1. 
A  branched  cluster  of  lights  suspended  from 
a  ceiling  by  means  of  a  tubular  rod  (as  is  usual 
when  gas  is  used),  or  by  a  chain  or  other  de- 
vice. Originally  the  word  signified  a  candlestick,  then 
a  cluster  of  candlesticks ;  finally  the  distinction  became 
established  between  a  candelabrum,  which  is  a  standard, 
and  a  chandelier,  which  is  a  pendant.    Compare  luster. 
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2.  hi  fort,  a  movable  parapet,  serving  to  sup- 
port fascines  to  cover  pioneers. —  Sf.  A  tallow- 
chandler.     Kersey,  1708. 

chandelier-tree  (shau-de-ler'tre),  ».  Tte  Pan- 
danus  candelabrum  of  tropical  Africa :  so  named 
on  account  of  its  mode  of  branching. 

chandla(chand'la),  «.  [Hind,  clidndla,  <  chdnd, 
the  moon.]  In  India,  a  small  circular  orna- 
ment worn  by  women  on  the  forehead,  between 
the  eyes.  It  may  be  of  metal  or  fine  stone,  or 
merely  a  mark  made  with  an  unguent  or  cos- 
metic. 

chandler  (chand'l^r),  n.  [<  ME.  chandeler, 
chaundeler,  a  candle-seller,  candle-maker,  can- 
dlestick, <  OP.  chandelier,  a  candle-maker,  also 
a  candlestick,  P.  chandelier  —  Pr.  candelier  = 
OSp.  candelero  =  It.  candelajo,  <  ML.  candela- 
rius,  a  candle-maker,  also,  as  well  as  in  fern. 
candelaria,  a  candlestick,  orig.  adj.,  <  L.  can- 
dela,  a  candle:  see  candle.  The  term  tallow- 
chandler  would  orig.  signify  a  person  who  sold 
candles  made  of  tallow,  as  opposed  to  those 
made  of  wax,  but  chandler  came  to  mean  '  deal- 
er' in  general:  hence  ship-chandler,  q.  v.]  1. 
One  who  makes  or  sells  candles,  or,  formerly, 
torches. 

Now  speke  I  wylle  a  lytulle  whyle 

Of  tho  chandeler,  with-outen  gyle, 

That  torches  and  tortes  and  preketes  con  make, 

Perchours,  smale  condel,  I  vnder-take ; 

Of  wax  these  candels  alia  that  brennen. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  326. 

The  sack  that  thou  hast  drunken  me  would  have  bought 

me  lights  as  good  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in 

Europe.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 

The  chandler's  basket,  "on  his  shoulder  borne. 

With  tallow  spots  thy  coat.         Cfay,  Trivia,  ii.  40. 

2t.  A  huckster ;  a  dealer  in  provisions. 

Pizzacagnolo,  a  retailer,  a  regrater  or  huckster  of  all 
maner  of  victuals,  as  our  chandlers  be  or  our  f  ruterers. 

Morio. 

S.  In  composition,  a  dealer ;  a  merchant :  the 
particular  application  being  determined  by  the 
other  element  of  the  compound:  as,  tallow- 
chandler,  sbip-ohandler,  corn-chandler,  etc. — 4t. 
A  candlestick.  See  chandelier. 
Chandlerly  (chand'16r-li),  a.  [Earty  mod.  E. 
also  chaunlerly  ;  <  chandler  +  -Z^l.]  Pertaining 
to  a  chandler.     [Bare.] 

To  be  taxt  by  the  poul,  to  he  scons't  our  head  money, 
our  tuppences  in  their  Chaunlerly  Shop-book  of  Easter. 
Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

chandlery  (ohand'ler-i),  «. ;  pi.  chandleries 
(-iz).  [Early  mod.  E.  chaundlery,  contr.  chaun- 
dry  (see  chandry);  <  chandler  +  -ery.']  1.  The 
commodities  sold  by  a  chandler. —  3.  A  chan- 
dler's warehouse. —  3.  A  store-room  for  can- 
dles. 

The  Serjeant  of  the  chandlery  was  ready  at  the  same 
chamber  door  to  deliver  the  tapers. 

Strype,  Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1557. 

chandoo  (ohan-do'),  11,.  [Malay.]  Opium  pre- 
pared for  smoking. 

chandl^t  (chan'dn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  chaun- 
dry,  ehaundrie ;  contr.  of  chandlery.  Cf .  chan- 
cery for  *chancelry.']  A  place  where  candles 
are  kept. 

One  of  the  said  gi-oomes  of  the  privy  chamber  to  carry 
to  the  ehaundrie  all  the  remaine  of  morters,  torches, 
quarries,  pricketts,  wholly  and  intirely,  withoute  imbes- 
seling  or  purloyning  any  parte  thereof. 

Quoted  in  Baiees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Index. 

Torches  from  the  chandry. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Augurs. 

chanet,  n.    Another  form  of  chan,  now  Ichan^. 
Thanne  entren  men  agen  in  to  the  Lond  of  the  grete 
Chanc  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  211. 

chanfreint,  «•     Same  as  chamfron. 

chanfrin  (chan'frin),  n.     [See  chamfron.']     1. 

The  fore  part  of  a  horse's  head. —  2.  Same  as 

chamfron. 
chanfron  (ehan'fron),  n.     Same  as  chamfron. 
chang^  (chang),  n.   [E.  dial. ;  an  imitative  word ; 

cf .  chank\  channer^,  and  clang.]    The  humming 

noise  of  the  conversation  of  a  great  number  of 

persons,  or  the  singing  of  birds. 

Then  doubly  sweet  the  laverock  sang, 
Wi'  smiling  sweets  the  cowslips  sprang. 
And  all  the  grove  in  gladsome  chang 
Their  joy  confessed. 

J.  Stagg,  Cumberland  Ballads. 

chang^  (chang),  n.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  mea- 
sure of  length,  equal  to  10  chih  (called  by  for- 
eigners feet),  or  about  llf  English  feet.  See 
chih. 

change  (ehanj),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  changed,  ppr. 
changing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  chaunge,  <  ME. 
changen,  chaungen,  <  OP.  changier,  changer,  P. 
changer  =  Pr.  cambiar,  camjar  =  Sp.  Pg.  cam- 
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hiar  =  It.  cambiare,  eangiare,  <  ML.  camUare, 
extended  form  of  LL.  eambire,  change,  ex- 
change ;  whence  also  cambiaU,  cambium''-,  etc. 
The  form  change  is  in  part  an  abbr.  of  exchange : 
see  exchange.]  I.  tran.s.  1.  To  substitute  an- 
other thing  or  things  for ;  shift ;  cause  to  be 
replaced  by  another :  as,  to  change  the  clothes, 
or  one  suit  of  clothes  for  another;  to  change 
one's  position. 

Be  clean,  and  change  your  garments.  Gen.  xxxv.  2. 

Persons  grown  up  in  the  belief  of  any  religion,  cannot 
change  that  for  another  without  applying  their  under- 
standing duly  to  consider  and  compare  both.  South. 

Sancho  Panza  am  I,  imless  I  was  changed  in  the  cradle. 
Cervantes,  Don  Quixote  (trans.),  II.  ii.  13. 

Specifically —  2.  To  give  or  procure  an  equiva- 
lent for  in  smaller  parts  of  like  kind ;  make  or 
get  change  for:  said  of  money:  as,  to  change 
a  bank-note  (that  is,  to  give  or  receive  coins 
or  smaller  notes  in  exchange  for  it). 

He  called  me  aside,  and  requested  I  would  change  him 
a  twenty -pound  bill.  Goldsmith. 

Here,  my  honest  Kowley,  here,  get  me  this  changed  di- 
rectly, and  take  a  hundred  pounds  of  it  immediately  to 
old  Stanley.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally;  barter;  ex- 
change. 

Amintor,  we  have  not  enjoy'd  our  friendship  of  late. 
For  we  were  wont  to  change  our  souls  in  talk. 

Beau,  aiid  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 

Those  thousands  mth  whom  thou  would'st  not  .  .  , 
change  thy  fortune  and  condition. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  living. 
Here  stood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge. 

Scott,  Bokeby,  iii.  9. 
But  if  you  speak  with  him  that  was  my  son. 
Or  change  a  word  with  her  he  calls  his  wife. 
My  home  is  none  of  yours.  Tennyson,  Dora. 

4.  To  cause  to  turn  or  pass  from  one  state  to 
another ;  alter  or  make  different ;  vary  in  ex- 
ternal form  or  in  essence :  as,  to  change  the  color 
or  shape  of  a  thing ;  to  change  countenance. 

With  charnies  &  enchantmens  sche  chaunged  my  sone 
In-to  a  wilde  werwolf. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4104. 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots?  Jer.  xiii.  23. 

Changes  will  befall,  and  friends  may  part. 
But  distance  only  cannot  change  the  heai-t. 

Cowper,  Epistle  to  J.  Hill. 

5.  To  render  acid  or  tainted  ;  turn  from  a  nat- 
ural state  of  sweetness  and.  purity:  as,  the 
wine  is  changed;  thimder  and  lightning  are 
said  to  change  milk.  — To  cliange  a  horse,  or  to 
change  hand,  in  the  mAimkge,  to  turn  or  bear  the  horse's 
head  from  one  nand  to  the  other,  from  the  left  to  the  right 
or  from  the  right  to  the  left. — To  change  color.  See  colm. 
—To  change  facet,  to  blush.— To  change  hands.  See 
hund.—To  cliange  one's  coat.  See  coat.— "lo  change 
one's  mind,  to  alter  one's  opinions,  plans,  or  purposes. — 
To  change  one's  tune.    See  turn. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  altered;  undergo  vari- 
ation ;  be  ijartially  or  wholly  transformed:  as, 
men  sometimes  change  for  the  better,  often  for 
the  worse. 

And  thus  Descendyd  we  come  to  the  hotome  of  the  Vale 
of  Josophat  and  begynnyth  the  Vale  of  Siloe,  And  they 
both  be  but  on  vale,  but  the  name  Chaungeth. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  27. 
I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not,  Mai.  iii.  6. 

The  face  of  brightest  heaven  had  changed 
To  grateful  twilight.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  644. 

All  things  must  change 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange. 

Longfellow,  K^ramos. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  phase  to  another,  as  the 
moon :  as,  the  moon  will  change  on  Friday. — 

3.  To  become  acid  or  tainted,  as  milk. 
change  (chanj),  ».     [<  ME.  change,  chaunge,  < 

OP.  change,  canje,  P.  change  =  Pr.  camje,  camhi 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cainbio.  It.  also  cangio  (obs.),  < 
ML.  cambium,  change ;  from  the  verb.  In  some 
senses,  as  9,  10,  11,  short  for  exchange,  q.  v.] 

1.  Any  variation  or  alteration  in  form,  state, 
quality,  or  essence ;  a  passing  from  one  state  or 
form  to  another:  as,  a  change  of  countenance 
or  of  aspect ;  a  change  of  habits  or  principles. 

Your  thoughts  are  woven 
With  thousand  changes  in  one  subtle  web, 
And  worn  so  by  you.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iii.  2. 

Whatever  lies 
In  earth,  or  flits  in  air,  or  fills  the  skies. 
All  suffer  change,  and  we,  that  are  of  soul 
And  body  mixed,  are  members  of  the  whole. 

Dryden,  Pythagorean  Philos.,  1.  672. 

2.  Specifically — (a)  The  passing  from  life  to 
death;  death. 

AU  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my 
change  come.  Job  xiv.  14. 

She  labour'd  to  compose  herself e  for  the  blessed  change 
which  she  now  expected.  Evelyn,  Diary,  1635. 
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(b)  In  vocalics,  the  mutation  of  the  male  voice 
at  puberty,  whereby  the  soprano  or  alto  of  the 
boy  is  replaced  by  the  tenor  or  bass  of  the  man. 

(c)  In  harmony,  a  modulation  or  transition  from 
one  key  or  tonality  to  another. —  3.  Variation 
or  variableness  in  general ;  the  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  unstable  ;  instability;  transi- 
tion ;  alteration  :  as,  all  things  are  subject  to 
change  ;  change  is  the  central  fact  of  existence. 

Change  threatens  them  [existing  institutions],  modifies 
them,  eventually  destroys  them ;  hence  to  clmnqe  they  are 
uniformly  opposed.        B.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  373. 

4.  A  passing  from  one  thing  to  another  in  suc- 
cession; the  supplanting  of  one  thing  by  an- 
other in  succession :  as,  a  change  of  seasons  or 
of  climate ;  a  change  of  scene. 

Our  fathers  did,  for  change,  to  France  repair.    Dryden. 

Change  was  life  to  them. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  163. 

Men  stupefy  themselves  by  staying  all  day  in  their 
shops  or  counting-rooms.  Every  human  being  needs  a 
change,  and  God  has  meant  that  a  part  of  our  life  shall 
be  spent  out  of  doors.     J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  121. 

5.  The  beginning  of  a  new  monthly  revolu- 
tion; the  passing  from  one  phase  to  another:  as, 
a  change  of  the  moon  (see  below). — 6.  Altera- 
tion in  the  order  of  a  series ;  permutation;  spe- 
cifically, in  bell-ringing,  any  arrangement  or 
sequence  of  the  bells  of  a  peal  other  than  the 
diatonic.    See  change^inging. 

Four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in  ringing. 

Holder,  Elem.  of  Speech. 

7.  Variety;  novelty. 

The  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change. 
And  pleased  with  novelty. 

Cowper,  Task,  The  Sofa,  1.  506. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  a  kidney  instead  of  a  devil?    It 

would  be  a  little  change.    Disraeli,  Henrietta  Temple,  xx. 

8.  That  which  makes  a  variety  or  maybe  sub- 
stituted for  another:  as,  "thirty  change  of  gar- 
ments," Judges  xiv.  12,  13. — 9.  Money  of  the 
lower  denominations  given  in  exchange  for 
larger  pieces. 

Wood  buys  up  our  old  halfpence,  and  from  thence  the 
present  want  of  change  arises,  Sw^. 

10.  The  balance  of  money  returned  after  de- 
ducting the  price  of  a  purchase  from  the  sum 
tendered  in  payment. —  1 1 .  A  place  where  mer- 
chants and  others  meet  to  transact  business; 
a  building  appropriated  for  mercantile  trans- 
actions: in  this  sense  an  abbreviation  of  ex- 
change, and  often  now  written  'change. 

The  bar,  the  bench,  the  'change,  the  schools,  and  the 
pulpit,  are  full  of  quacks,  jugglers,  and  plagiaries. 

Sir  Ii.  L' Estrange. 

A  country-fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much  in  the 
church-yard  as  a  citizen^does  upon  the  Change,  the  whole 
parish-politics  being  generally  discussed  in  that  place 
either  after  sermon  or  before  the  bell  rings. 

Addison,  Sir  Roger  at  Church. 

12+.  Exchange:  as,  "maintained the cfiaw^e of 
words,"  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Give  us  a  prince  of  blood  .  .  . 
In  change  of  him.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii  3. 

13.  ApubUchouse;  a  change-house.  [Scotch.] 
They  call  an  ale-house  a  change,  and  think  a  man  of 
good  family  suiters  no  diminution  of  his  gentility  to  keep 
it.  Burt. 

14t.  A  round  in  dancing. 

In  our  measure  vouchsafe  but  one  change. 

Shak.,  L,  I.  L,,  V,  2. 
15t.  In  hunting,  the  mistaking  of  a  stag  met 
by  chance  for  the  one  pursued.  Kersey,  1708. — 
Book  of  changes^  one  of  the  five  classics  of  the  Chinese. 
It  is  called  Yih-king  by  the  Chinese,  and  consists  of  64 
short  essays,  based  on  64  hexagrams,  and  embodies,  or  is 
supposed  to  embody,  a  system  of  moral,  social,  and  politi- 
cal philosophy.  (See  hexagram.)  Tlie  text  is  supposed  to 
have  been  composed  by  WOn  Wang,  about  1150  E.  c.  It 
is  accompanied  by  commentaries  caUed  the  "  ten  wings," 
said  to  have  been  added  by  Confucius.—  Change  Of  life, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  attending  Iheffnal  cessa- 
tion in  females  of  the  menstrual  discharge  and  the  power 
of  child-bearing.  It  occurs  between  the  fortieth  and  fif- 
tieth years  of  life.  Also  called  climacteric  epoch  and  merao- 
pawic. 

In  the  most  healthily  constituted  individuals  the  change 
of  life  expresses  itself  by  some  loss  of  vigour. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  102. 
Change  of  the  moon,  the  coming  of  the  moon  to  quad- 
rature or  opposition  with  the  sun  :  also  used  more  gener- 
ally to  include  the  coming  of  a  new  moon.— Change-ra- 
tio, the  number  by  which  a  certain  quantity  must  be  mul- 
tiplied to  change  it  from  a  system  involving  one  set  of 
units  to  another  involving  a  different  set :  thus,  a  velocity 
expressed  in  miles  per  hour  may  be  reduced  to  feet  per 
second  by  multiplying  it  by  the  change-ratio  nvto  or 

t— Chemical  change.  See  cAemicai,— Chops  and 
anges.  See  cAoi)2,— Secular  change,  a  change  re- 
quiring many  years  to  run  its  course.— To  put  the  change 
on  or  upont,  to  trick ;  mislead ;  deceive  ;  humbug. 

I  have  put  the  cliange  upon  her  that  she  may  be  other- 
wise employed.  Congreve,  Double  Dealer,  v.  17, 
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You  cannot  put  the  change  on  me  so  easy  aa  you  think, 
lor  I  have  lived  among  the  quick-stirring  spirits  of  the 
age  too  long  to  swallow  chaff  for  grain. 

Scott,  Kenllworth,  I.  32. 
To  ring  chiuiges  or  the  cbanges  on,  to  repeat  in  every 
possible  order  or  form. 

He  could  have  amazed  the  listener,  .  .  .  and  have  as- 
tounded him  by  ringing  ehmwes  upon  Almugea,  Cazimi, 
etc.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  Ixxxvl. 

Who  never  once  would  let  the  matter  rest 
From  that  night  forward,  but  rang  changes  still 
0)1  this  .  .  ,  and  that. 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  II.  39. 
To  ring  the  changes,  to  go  through  the  various  permu- 
tations m  ringing  a  chime  of  bells.  See  6,  above.  =  Sjm. 
1  and  3.  Variety,  modification,  deviation,  transformation, 
mutatlOn,transition,  vicissitude,  innovation,  novelty,  trans- 
mutation, revolution,  reverse. 

changeability  (ehan-ja-Tjil'l-ti),  n.  [<  ME. 
chaungeabwte,  <  OF.  ehangeablet^,  <  changeable, 
changeable:  see -6«7%.]  Liability  to  change; 
changeableness.  Addison. 
changeable  (ohan'ja-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  changeable, 
cliaungedble,  <  P.  changeable,  OP.  canjdble  (=  Sp. 
cambiable  =  It.  cambiabile),  <  changer,  change : 
see  change,  v.,  and  -able.']  1.  Liable  to  change ; 
subjeetto  alteration  or  variation;  fickle;  incon- 
stant ;  mutable ;  variable :  as,  a  person  of  a 
changeable  mind. 

A  changeable  and  temporal  effect. 

Raleigh,  Hist,  of  World,  Pref. 

As  I  am  a  man,  I  must  be  changeable.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  varying  in  color  or  ex- 
ternal appearance :  as,  changeable  silk ;  the 
changeable  chameleon. 

Now,  .  .  .  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  chamgeaMe 
taffata,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal  I      Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4. 

Changeable  chant.    See  chant. =Sya.  1.  ITnEtable^  un-, 
certain,  wavering,  vacillating. 
changeableness  (chan'ja-bl-n,es), «.    The  qual- 
ity of  being  changeable;    fickleness;  incon- 
stancy; instability;  mutability. 
The  changeableness  or  immutability  of  them. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.,  iii.  §  10. 

changeably  (chan'ja-bli),  adv.    In  a  change- 
able manner;  inconstantly. 
Changei^l (chanj 'fid), a.  [< change, n.,  + -ful,!.'] 
Pull  of  change;  inconstant;  mutable;  fickle; 
uncertain ;  subject  to  alteration  or  variation. 
As  changefull  as  the  Moone.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  60. 
Fickle  as  a  changeful  dream.     Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  30. 
changefuUy  (chanj'fiil-i),  adv.    In  a  changeful 
manner. 
changefulness  (chanj'ful-nes),  n.     [<  change- 
ful +  -ness.]     The  state  or  qualij}y  of  being 
changeful. 

The  reconciliation  of  its  [the  human  form's]  balance  with 
its  changefulness.  Rusldn,  Elem.  of  Drawing,  p.  17.5. 

change-house  (chanj 'hous),  n.  An  ale-house; 
a  public  house.     [Scotch.] 

Ye'U  dow  ye  doun  to  yon  change-house, 
And  drink  till  the  day  be  dawing. 
Duke  ofAthoVs  Nourice  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  231). 

changeless  (chanj'les),  a.  [<  change  +  -less.'] 
Constant;  not  admitting  alteration  or  varia- 
tion; steadfast. 

That  chill,  changeless  brow,  .  .  . 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart.  Byron 

The  stream  ran  down 
The  green  slope  to  the  sea-side  brown. 
Singing  its  changeless  song. 

William  Morris,  Eai'thly  Paradise,  II.  140. 

changelessness  (chanj'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  chaiigeless. 

The  Chinese  idea  of  the  Infinite  was  that  of  changeless- 
ness. adulation,  III.  560. 

changeling  (ehanj'Iing),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  chaungeling;  C Change  +  dim. -ling.]  I, 
n.  1.  A  child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  an- 
other; especially,  in  popular  superstition,  a 
strange,  stupid,  ugly  child  left  by  the  fairies 
in  place  of  a  beautiful  or  charming  child  that 
they  have  stolen  away. 

Her  base  Elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left : 
Such  men  do  Chaungelirigs  call,  so  chaung'd  by  Faeries 
theft.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  65. 

Thou  art  a  changeling  to  him,  a  mere  gipsy. 
And  this  the  noble  body. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iv.  2. 

St.  Figuratively,  anything  changed  for  or  put 
in  the  place  of  another,  or  the  act  of  so  changing. 

I  .  .  .  folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other, 
Subscrib'd  it ;  gave  't  the  impression ;  plac'd  it  safely, 
The  changeling  never  known.         Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

3.  One  apt  to  change ;  a  waverer. 

Fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation.     Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

I  will  play  the  changeling; 
I'll  change  myself  into  a  thousand  shapes. 
To  court  our  brave  spectators. 

Middleton,  Spanish  Oypsy,  ii.  1. 
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II.  a.  1 .  Exchanged :  specifically  applied  to 
a  child  fancied  to  have  been  exehangedf  or  an- 
other by  the  fairies. 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  channeling  boy. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 
St.  Given  to  change;   inconstant;  fickle:  as, 
studiously  changeling,"  Boyle,  "Works,  I.  35. 
Away,  thou  changeling  motley  humourist. 

Donjie,  Satires. 

changement  (chanj 'ment),  n.  [<  change  + 
-ment.]    Change;  variation.     [Rare.] 

More  enticing  from  the  variety  of  ehangetnents  they  ad- 
mit of.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  47. 

changer  (chan'j6r),  n.  [<  ME.  changer,  chaun- 
ger  (a  money-changer)  (after  OF.  cangeour, 
chongeor,  chaumjur,  P.  changeur  =  Pr.  cambiaire, 
camjaire,  cambiador,  camjador  =  Sp.  Pg.  cam- 
biador  =  It.  cambiatore,  <  ML.  cambiator),  < 
changen,  change.]  1.  One  who  changes  or  al- 
ters the  form  of  anything. 

Chancer  of  all  things,  yet  immutable. 
Before  and  after  all,  the  first  and  last. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Triumph,  ii.  40. 

St.  One  who  is  employed  in  changing  and  dis- 
counting money;  a  money-changer. 

He  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple,  .  .  .  and  poured 
out  the  changers'  money,  John  ii.  15. 

3.  One  given  to  change;  one  who  is  incon- 
stant or  fickle. 

change-ringing  (chanj 'ring"ing),  a.  The  art 
of  ringing  a  peal  of  bells  m  a  regularly  vary- 
ing order,  so  that  all  the  possible  combinations 
may  be  made. 

changerwife  (chan'j6r-wif),  n.  An  itinerant 
female  huckster.     [North.  Bng.] 

change-wheel  (chanj'hwel),  n.  One  of  a  set 
of  cog-wheels  having  varying  numbers  of  teeth 
of  the  same  pitch,  used  to  vary  the  angular  ve- 
locity of  the  axis  or  arbor  of  a  machine  in  any 
required  degree.  Every  lathe  for  cuttmg  screws,  etc., 
is  provided  with  such  a  set  of  wheels,  by  means  of  which 
screws  of  different  pitch  can  be  cut. 

changing  (chan' jing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  change,  v.] 
Variable ;  unsettled ;  inconstant ;  fickle. 

One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber.    Shak. ,  T.  G.  of  V. ,  iv.  4. 

changing-house  (chan'jing-hous),  n.   The  room 
or  building  in  which  miners  dress  and  un- 
dress before  going  to  or  after  returning  from 
the  mine. 
changingly  (chan'jing-li),  adv.    Alternately. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
Chanina  (ka-ni'na),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Chanos  + 
-ina.]    In  Glinthers  system  of  classification, 
the  seventh  group  of  Clupeidce.  The  mouth  is  smaU, 
anterior,  transverse,  and  tootliless ;  the  intermaxillary  is 
juxtaposed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  maxillary ;  the  ab- 
domen is  flat ;  and  the  gill-membranes  are  entirely  united. 
The  group  is  coextensive  with  the  family  Chanomce. 
chank^  (changk),  TO.    [E.  dial. ;  perhaps  ult.  imi- 
tative, like  chough.   Cf.  chang^.]    The  chough, 
or  red-legged  crow,  Pyrrhoeorax  graculus.  Mon- 
tagu.   [Local,  British.] 
chank^  (changk),  TO.     [Hind.  chanTc,  more  cor- 
rectly camtt,  <  Skt.  ganhha,  a  oonch-shell :  see 
conch.']    The  most  generally  known  species  of 
the  family  Turbinellidai,  Tur- 
binella  pyrum.    it  has  a  top-like 
shell  with  a  long  slender  canal,  and 
under  the  epidermis  is  marked  by 
revolving  lines  sugjgesting  bars  of 
music.    It  is  especially  sought  for 
about  Ceylon,  in  the  gulf  of  Manar, 
and  other  places,  in  water  about  two 
fathoms  deep,  and  is  obtained  by 
diving.    It  is  also  found  fossilized  in 
extensive  beds.     The  chank  is  the 
sacred  shell  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
god  Vishnu  is  represented  with  one 
in  his  hand.    It  is  also  tlie  emblem  of 
the  kingdom  of  Travancore.  Sinistral 
or  left-handed  shells  are  held  in  high 
estimation  and  are  rare.     Mucli  use 
is  also  made  of  chank-shells  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  they  are  sewed 
into  naiTow  rings  or  bracelets  called 
bangles,  and  worn  as  ornaments  by 
the  Hindu  women.    The  shells  are 
also  used  as  horns,  and  they  were  formerly  employed  by 
Indian  warriors  as  trumpets. 
chank-shell  (changk'shel),  to.    Same  as  chanJc^. 
Channa  (kan'a),  to.     [NL.  (Grono-vius,  1763), 
<  Gr.  xatvEiv,  gape:  see  chasm.]    A  genus  of 
ophiocephaloid  fishes  destitute  of  ventral  fins, 
whose  name  has  been  taken  as  a  component  of 
the  name  Channiformes. 

channel^  (chan'el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
Chanel,  <  ME.  chanel,  chanelle,  <  OP.  chanel,  as- 
sibilated  form  of  canel  (>  ME.  canel,  mod.  E. 
canned  and  Icennel^),  <  L.  canalis,  a  water^yipe, 
canal,  >  E.  canal^ :  see  canaP-,  canneU,  and  fcen- 
neP,  which  are  thus  doublets  of  clMnneP-.]    1. 


Chank  ( Tvriiftella 
fiyruvi). 


channel-bone 

The  bed  of  a  stream  of  water ;  the  hollow  or 
course  in  which  a  stream  flows. 

It  is  not  so  easy  ...  to  change  the  channel,  and  turn 
their  streams  another  way.         Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  The  deeper  part  of  a  river,  or  of  an  estuary, 
bay,  etc.,  where  the  current  flows,  or  which  is 
most  convenient  for  the  track  of  a  ship. — 3.  As 
specifically  applied  in  certain  cases :  (a)  A  part 
of  the  sea  constituting  a  passageway  between  a 
continent  and  an  island,  or  between  two  isl- 
ands; a  strait:  as,  the  English  channel,  be- 
tween France  and  England,  leading  to  the  strait 
of  Dover;  St.  George's  channel,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  leading  to  the  Irish  sea ; 
the  Mozambique  channel.  (6)  A  wide  arm  of 
the  sea  extending  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land: as,  Bristol  channel  in  England. — 4.  That 
by  which  something  passes  or  is  transmitted ; 
means  of  passing,  conveying,  transmitting, 
reaching,  or  gaining:  as,  the  news  was  convey- 
ed to  us  by  different  channels;  channels  of  in- 
fluence. 

This  reputation  [of  being  a  Fakir]  opened  me,  privately, 
a  channel  for  purchasing  many  Arabic  manuscripts. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  25. 

He  has  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  but  values  men  only 
as  channels  of  power.  Erne-rson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

5.  The  trough  used  to  conduct  molten  metal 
from  a  furnace  to  the  molds. — 6.  A  furrow  or 
groove. 

My  face  was  lined 
With  channels,  such  as  suffering  leaves  behind. 

Shelley,  Kevolt  of  Islam,  iv.  29. 
Specifically — (a)  The  cut  or  depression  in  the  sole  of  a 
shoe  in  which  the  thread  is  sunk.    (6)  A  groove  cut  in  a 

stone   In   the   line 
along  which  it  is 
to  he  split,    (c)  In 
arch. ,  one  of  a  series 
of  shallow  vertical 
curved  furrows,  of 
elliptical  section,  of 
which  each  is  sep- 
arated   from    that 
adjoining  only  by  a 
sharp  edge  or  arris. 
The  channel  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the 
Jlute,  of  whicli  the 
section  is  an  arc  of 
a  circle,  and  is  a 
characteristic    fea- 
ture of  shafts  of  the 
Doric  order. 
7t.    The   wind- 
pipe; the  throat. 
Marlowe.   (Hal- 
liwell. )  —  8-  The  hollow  between  the  two  neth  er 
jaw-bones  of  a  horse,  where  the  tongue  is  lodg- 
ed— Channel-stone,   (a)  A  stone  used  for  forming  gut- 
ters in  paving.    (6)  The  stone  used  in  the  game  of  curling ; 
a  cm-ling-stone.    [Scotch.] 
channel!  (chan'el),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  channel- 
ed or  channelled,  ppr.  channeling  or  channelling. 
[<  channel'^,  to.]     To  form  or  out  a  channel  or 
channels  in;  groove. 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 
The  hideous  red  rags  have  covered  even  the  four  col- 
umns of  the  baldacchino,  columns  fluted  and  channelled 
in  various  ways  and  supporting  pointed  arches. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  130. 

channel^  (chan'el),  n.  [A  corruption  of  chain- 
wale,  q.  V.  Cf.  gunnel  for  gtmwale.]  In  shi}}- 
building,  a  plank  of  considerable  thickness 
bolted  edgewise  to  a 
vessel's  side,  nearly 
abreast  of  a  mast, 
and  serving  to  exteud 
the  shrouds  of  the 
lower  rigging  and 
keep  them  clear  of  the 
gunwale,  the  chain- 
plates  being  carried 
through  notches  on 
its  outer  edge.  Also 
called  chain-wale  and 
channel-board. 

channel^  (chan'el),  to. 
[Also  channer^,  chan- 
ners;  perhaps  a  par- 
ticular use  of  channel^,  the  bed  of  a  river.] 
Gravel.     [Scotch.] 

channel-bass  (ohan'el-bas),  to.  A  scitenoid 
fish,  Scicena  ocellata,  the  redfish. 

Channelbill  (ohan'el-bil),  n.  The  Australian 
giant  cuckoo,  Scythrops  novm-hollandiw.  Also 
called  hornbill  cuckoo. 

channel-board  (chan'el-bord),  n.      Same  as 


—Archaic  Doric  Capital,  Temple 
of  Assos. 


Shrouds  extended  on  the  Channel. 


channel-bonet  (chan'el-bon),  to.  [Also  carmel- 
bone,  <  channeP-  (cannel\  4)  +  bone^.]  The 
collar-bone  or  clavicle. 


cliaimel-bone 

Hit  [her  neck]  was  white,  smothe,  streght,  and  pure  flatte, 
Withouten  liole,  or  canel-boon, 
As  by  seminge,  hadde  she  noon. 

Chaueer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  942. 

Chianicola  [It.,  <  L.  clavicula],  the  chanelboTi^  of  the 

tlirote,  the  neckbone  or  crawbone.  Florio. 

channel-cat  (oliau'el-kat),  n.  A  name  com- 
mon in  the  United  States  to  several  species  of 
catfish :  so  called  from  being  found  in  the  chan- 
nels of  rivers,  (a)  The  Ictalurus  pumtatus,  a  slender, 
small-headed,  fork-tailed  species,  abounding  in  the  larger 
western  and  southern  streams,  attaining  a  weight  of  from 
6  to  10  pounds,  and  generally  esteemed  for  the  table,  (b) 
The  Amiimis  aibidus,  a  robust  large-headed  species,  with 
an  emarglnate  caudal  fin,  and  of  a  light  color,  common  in 
the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  rivers. 

channel-duck  (chan'el-duk),  n.     See  duck^. 

channeled,  channelled  (chan'eld),  a.  [<  cMn- 
nel^  +  -ed^.]  1.  Having  one  or  more  channels; 
worn  into  channels;  grooved  longitudinally; 
fluted. 

Torrents,  and  loud  impetuous  Cataracts, 

Koll  down  the  lofty  mountain's  channelled  sides. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore, 

2.  In  6f)<.,  hollowed  out;  trough-like;  canalic- 
ulate :  applied  to  petioles,  leaves,  etc. —  3.  In 
entom.,  canaliculate;  having  a  central  longitu- 
dinal furrow. 

channeler,  channeller  (chan'el-er),  n.  A  ma- 
chine used  in  quarrying  for  cutting  grooves  or 
channels  in  the  rock. 

channel-goose  (chan '  el  -  gos),  n.  The  solan- 
goose  or  white  gannet,  Sula  bassana :  so  called 
ttom  its  frequenting  the  channel  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.     See  cut  under  gannet. 

channeling,  channelling  (chan'el-ing),  m.  [< 
channel^  +  -ing^.']  1.  A  system  of  channels 
or  gutters. 

All  parts  of  the  premises  [a  tannery]  should  be  flrmly 
and  evenly  paved  with  appropriate  materials,  and  duly 
sloped  to  good  channelling,  and  well  drained  throughout. 
Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  309. 
2.  In  arch.,  channels  or  grooves,  taken  collec- 
tively: as,  the  channeling  of  the  Doric  column. 
See  channeP-,  6  (c). 

channeling-machine  (ohan'el-ing-ma-shen"), 
n.  1.  A  machine  for  cutting  grooves  or  chan- 
nels in  quarrying  stone. — 2.  A  machine  for  cut- 
ting channels  in  the  soles  of  shoes  and  boots, 
into  which  the  thread  is  sunk. 

channel-iron  (chan'el-i"6rn),  n.  1.  A  form  of 
angle-iron  having  two  flanges,  both  placed  on 
the  same  side  of  the  web. — 2.  A  hook  to  sup- 
port a  gutter. 

cnannel-leafed  (chan'el-left),  a.  In  tot,  hav- 
ing leaves  folded  together,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
channel.     Loudon. 

channelled,  etc.    See  channeled,  etc. 

channelly  (chan'el-i),  a.  [<  channel^  +  ■y^.'\ 
Gravelly.     [Scotch.] 

channel-plate  (ehan'el-plat),  n.  [<  channel!^  + 
plate.']    Same  as  chain-plate. 

channel-wale  (chan'el-wal),  n.  A  strake  be- 
tween the  ports  of  the  gun-deck  and  the  upper 
deck  of  a  large  war-vessel. 

channeri  (ohan'6r),  v. i.  [E.  dial. ;  of.  chanter^.] 
To  fret ;  grumble ;  complain. 

The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw, 
The  channerin'  worm  doth  chide. 
The  Wi/e  of  Usher's  Well  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  216). 

channer^,  channers  (chan'er,  -erz),  ».  [Var. 
of  cMnneP,  q.  v.]    Gravel.     [Scotch.] 

channery  (chan'6r-i),  a.  [<  channer'^  +  ■y^-.'] 
Gravelly.     [Scotch.] 

channestt,  v.  t.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  a  var.  of  change 
or  challenge.]  1.  To  exchange.  Halliwell. — 
2.  To  challenge.     Grose. 

chanoid  (ka'noid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Chanoidce. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fishes  of  the  fam- 
ily Chanoidce. 

Ohanoidae  (ka-no'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chanos  + 
-«rf(E.  ]  A  family  of  malacopterygian  fishes,  rep- 
resented by  tlie  genus  Chanos.  it  embraces  Clupe- 
oidea  with  subfusiform  body,  small  adherent  scales,  dis- 
tinct lateral  line,  premaxillaries  joined  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  maxillaries,  and  gill-membranes  broadly  connected, 
but  free.  Although  containing  only  two  Paciflc-ooean 
species,  it  is  a  well-marked  group. 

chanont,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  eanon"^. 

I  demede  hym  som  chanmi  for  to  be. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  B73. 

Chanos  (ka'nos),  n.  [NL.  (Lac6p6de),  <  Gr.  x°-- 
vo(,  the  open  mouth,  <  xo-iveiv  (•/  *;i;av-),  gape, 
yawn:  see:  chasm.]  A  genus  of  olupeoid  fishes, 
which  represents  the  family  Chanoidw.  These 
fishes  somewhat  resemble  herrings ;  they  have  the  mouth 
small  and  toothless,  the  abdomen  flattened  below,  and  the 
gill-membranes  united  below  the  isthmus.  Two  species 
are  known,  one  of  which  has  an  unusually  wide  range,  be- 
ing found  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
in  several  intermediate  regions.    C.  salmonella  or  milk- 
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fish  is  common  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  highly  esteemed  for 
the  table,  and  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  about  4  feet. 

chanounf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  canon^. 

chanson   (shan'son;    F.   pron.    shon-s6n')>   »■ 
[F.,  <  OP.  cangun" changun,  changon  =  Pr.  canso, 
chanso  =  OSp.  chanson,  Sp.  cancion  =  Pg.  can- 
gao  =  It.  canzone,  <  L.  cantio(n-),  a  song:  see 
cantion  and.  can-one.]    1.  A  song,    (a)  Originally, 
a  short  poem  in  a  simple,  natural  style,  in  stanzas  called 
couplets,  each  usually  accompanied  by  a  refrain,  intended 
to  be  sung.    (6)  Later,  any  short  lyric  poem,  and  the  music 
to  which  it  is  set. 
The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  more. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
These  [Christmas  carols]  were  festal  chansons  for  en- 
livening the  merriments  of  the  Christmas  celebrity. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  142. 
2.  A  finger-ring  with  an  inscription.  See  posy- 
ring. — 3.  The  motto  on  a  ring. 

chansonnette  (shan-so-nef),  n.  [P.,  <  OP. 
changonnete  (=  Pr.  ean'soneta,  chansoneta  =  Pg. 
cangoneta  =  It.  canzonetta),  <  changon :  see 
chanson,  canzonet,  etc.]    A  little  song. 

chant  (chant),  V.  [<  ME.  chanten,  chaunten,  < 
OP.  canter,  chanter,  P.  chanter  =  Pr.  cantar, 
chantar  =  Sp.  Pg.  cantar  =  It.  cantare,  <  L. 
cantare,  sing,  freq.  of  canere,  sing:  see  cant^.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  sing;  warble;  utter  with  a 
melodious  voice. 

The  chearefull  birds  of  sundry  kynd 
Doe  chaunt  sweet  musick.     Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  3. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song :  as,  to  chant  the  praises 
of  Jehovah. 

Wherein  is  the  so  chanted  fountain  of  Arethusa. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  188. 
One  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race,  -which  is  to  be. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  ciii. 

3.  To  sin^,  as  in  the  church  service,  in  a  style 
between  air  and  recitative.     See  chant,  n. 

The  chanted  prayer  of  men,  now  low,  now  loud. 
Thrilled  through  the  brazen  leaves  of  the  great  door. 
William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  97. 
To  chant  a  horse,  to  advertise  it  by  qualities  which  on 
trial  are  found  wanting.    [Slang.] 

Jack  Firebrace  and  Tom  Humbold  of  Spotsylvania  was 
here  this  morning  chanting  horses  with  'em. 

Thackeray,  The  Virginians. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  sing;  make  melody  with 
the  voice. 
That  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol.  Amos  vi.  5. 

2.  To  sing  psalms,  canticles,  etc.,  as  in  the 
church  service,  after  the  manner  of  a  chant. — 

3.  To  go  in  full  cry:  said  of  hounds. 

chant  (chant),  n.  [<  chant,  v.  Cf .  P.  chant  = 
Pr.  cant,  chant  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  canto,  <  L.  cantus, 
song:  see  canto.]  A  vocal  melody;  a  song; 
especially,  now,  one  that  is  solemn,  slow,  or 
monotonous. 

A  pleasant  grove. 
With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud. 

Milton,  P.  E.,  ii.  290. 
Specifically — (a)  A  melody  composed  in  the  Ambrosian  or 
Gregorian  style,  following  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes, 
having  often  a  note  for  each  syllable,  and  without  a  strict 
rhythmical  structure  :  sometimes  called  a  tone  ;  wlien 
used  in  contrapuntal  composition,  called  a  canto  fermo. 
(h)  A  Gregorian  melody,  usually  of  ancient  origin,  in- 
tended to  be  used  with  a  prose  text  in  several  verses,  sev- 
eral syllables  in  each  verse  being  recited  or  intoned  upon 
a  single  note.  A  Gregorian  chant  of  this  kind  has  five 
parts :  the  intonation,  the  first  dominant  or  reci ting-note, 
the  mediation,  the  second  dominant  or  reciting-note, 
and  the  ending  or  cadence,  (c)  A  short  composition  in 
seven  measures,  the  first  and  fourth  of  which  contain  but 
one  note,  whose  time-value  may  be  extended  at  will  so  as 
to  accompany  several  syllables  or  words,  ?hile  tlie  re- 
maining measures  are  sung  in  strict  rhythm :  commonly 
called  an  Anglican  chant,  because  most  extensively  used 
in  the  services  of  the  Anglican  Churcli  for  the  canticles 
and  the  psalms.  An  Anglican  chant  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  first  of  three  and  the  second  of  four  measures ;  each 
half  begins  with  a  reciting-note  and  ends  with  a  cadence ; 
the  first  cadence  is  also  called  the  mediation.  A  dmible 
chant  is  equal  in  length  to  two  typical  or  single  chants, 
that  is,  contains  fourteen  measures,  four  reciting-notes, 
etc.  The  distribution  of  the  words  of  a  text  for  use  with  a 
chant  is  called  pointing  (which  see).  The  Anglican  chant 
is  probably  a  modernized  form  of  the  Gregorian,  without 
an  intonation,  having  the  mediation  and  cadence  made 
strictly  rhythmical,  and  following  the  modem  ideas  of 
tonality  and  harmony,  (d)  Any  short  composition  one  or 
more  of  whose  notes  may  be  extended  at  will  so  as  to  ac- 
company several  syllables  or  words. 

Pormerly  also  spelled  chaunt. 
Ambrosian  chant.  See  Ambrosian'^, — Changeable 
chant,  a  chant  that  can  be  sung  in  either  the  major  or 
minor  mode. —  Free  chant,  a  form  of  recitative  for  the 
psalms  and  canticles,  invented  by  John  Crowdy,  an  Eng- 
lishman. It  consists  of  two  chords  only  to  each  hemistich 
of  the  words.    See  above. 

chantablet  (ehan'ta-bl),  a.    [ME.  chauntable,  < 
L.  cantabilis,  that  may  he  sung :  see  chant  and 
-able,  and  cantable.]    Worthy  to  be  sung. 
Chauntable  weren  to  me  thi  iusteiflynges. 

Wyelif,  Ps.  cxviii.  [cxix.]  64. 

chantant  (chan'tant;  P.  pron.  shon-tou'),  a.  and 
n.  [P.,  ppr.  of  cHanter,  sing:  see  chant,  v.]  I. 
a.  Singing.    [Rare.]-Caf6  chajitant.    ^eecafi. 


chanticleer 

II.  n.  Instrumentalmusic  of  an  easy,  smooth, 
and  singing  style.  Moore.  [Bare.] 
chantepleuret,  «•  [ME.  chantepleure,  <  OF. 
chantepleure,  ehanteplure,  chanteplore,  f.,  lamen- 
tation, mourning,  the  chanting  of  the  office  of 
the  dead,  prop,  'she  who  sings  and  weeps,'  the 
name  of  a  famous  poem  of  the  13th  century 
(also  called  PTeurechante),  addressed  to  those 
who  sing  in  this  world  but  will  weep  in  the 
next  (cf.  chantepleure,  m.,  the  singer  who  start- 
ed the  tune  in  the  songs  sung  in  comedies) ; 
hence,  with  the  notion  of  '  weeper,'  the  latter 
application  to  a  gardener's  water-pot,  and,  as  in 
mod.  P.,  to  a  funnel,  tap,  outlet,  vent;  <  chanter 
(<  L.  cantare),  sing,  +  pleurer,  plurer,  mod.  P. 
pleurer  (<  L.  plorare),  weep.]  1.  Alternate 
singing  and  weeping.     See  etymology. 

I  fare  as  doth  the  song  of  chantepleure; 

For  now  I  pleyn,  and  now  I  pley. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Aroite,  I.  323. 

2.  In  arch.,  a  narrow  vertical  hole  or  slit  in  a 
wall,  to  let  the  overflow  of  a  stream  or  any 
other  water  that  may  coUeet  pass  through. 
chanter^  (ohan'ter),  n.  [Also  chantor,  chaun- 
ter,  early  mod.  E.  ohaunter,  <  ME.  chantour,  < 
OP.  chantur,  F.  chanteur  =  Pr.  cantaire,  chan- 
taire,  cantador,  chantador  =  Sp.  cantador  =  It. 
cantatore,  <  L.  cantatm;  a,  shiger,  <  cantare,  pp. 
cantatus:  see  chant,  v.]  1.  One  who  chants ;  a 
singer,  minstrel,  or  songster. 

Yon  curious  chanters  of  the  wood. 
That  warble  forth  dame  Nature's  lays. 

Sir  H.  Walton,  To  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

2.  The  chief  singer  or  priest  of  a  chantry;  a 
cantor. 

The  rulers  of  the  choir,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  chant- 
ers, were  arrayed  in  silken  copes  and  furred  amices,  and 
bore  each  one  a  staff  of  beautiful  workmanship  in  Ills 
hand.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  168. 

3.  One  who  chants,  sings,  or  sounds  the  praise 
of  anything,  especially  with  the  design  to  de- 
ceive: as,  a  horse-cfeajifer  (a  fraudident  horse- 
dealer  at  coimtry  fairs).     [Slang.] 

"  Oh,  liim  ! "  replied  Neddy :  "he's  nothing  exactly.  He 
was  a  horse-cAaunfer;  he's  a  leg  now." 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  II.  xiv. 

4.  A  street-vender  of  ballads  or  other  broad- 
sides, who  sings  or  bawls  the  contents  of  his 
papers.  [Slang.]  —  5.  In  bagpipes,  the  pipe 
with  finger-holes  on  which  the  melody  is  played. 
—  6.  The  hedge-sparrow.  Accentor  modularis. 

chanter^  (ohan'ter),  V.  t.  and  i.     [E.  dial.,  also 
chanter-,  chounter;  cf.  channer'^,  chooner;  partly 
imitative,  but  perhaps  with  ref.  to  chant,  q.  v.] 
To  mutter.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
chanterelle  (shan-ter-el'), ».    [<  P.  chanterelle, 
a  treble  string,  the  first  string,  a  decoy-bird 
( >  E.  chantrel),  also  a  mushroom,  in  OP.  also  a 
treble  bell,  a  small  bell  for  a  ohime  (whence, 
in  ref.  to  the  shape,  the  later  application  to  a 
mushroom)  (=  Sp.  cantarela,  treble  string,  a 
mushroom,  =  It.  cantarella,  a  treble  string,  a 
young  frog,  a  bird-call  (Florio),  now  a  call-bird), 
<  chanter,  sing :  see  chant,  v.   See  Cantharellus.] 
1.  The  shortest  or  highest 
string  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment of   the  violin  or  the 
lute  class;    the    string    on 
which  the  melody  or  chant  is 
usually  played:   especially, 
the  E-string  of  the  violin. 
— 2.    An  edible  mushroom, 
Cantharellus  cibarius,  resem- 
bling Agaricus.     It  is  of  a 
bright-orange  color  and  has 
a  fragrant  fruity  smell.  Also 
ehantarelle  and  chantarella. 
chanteriet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  chantry. 
chantershipt  (chan't6r-ship),  n.    [<  chanter"^  + 
-ship.]    The  office  or  dignity  of  a  chanter,  or 
chief  singer  of  a  chantry.     Blackstone. 
chanteryt,  »■     [<  ME.  ehaunterye;  by  apheresis 
from  enchantery  (prob.  after  OP.  chanterie,  sing- 
ing :  see  chamtry) :  see  enchantery.]    Enchant- 
ment. 

How  that  lady  bryght 

To  a  warm  [worm]  was  dyght 

Thorugh  kraft  of  ehaunterye. 

Lybcaus  Disconus,  1.  2G66. 

chantey  (chan'ti),«.  [Ct.  chant,  n.]  A  sailors' 
song. 

Then  give  us  one  of  the  old  chanteys.    .   .   .   Why,  the 

mere  sound  of  those  old  songs  takes  me  back  forty  years. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Jack's  Courtship,  iii. 

chanticleer  (ohan'ti-kler),  n.  [Also  aooom. 
chant-it-clear  (B.  Jonson),  <  ME.  chanteclere, 
chauntecleer,  <  OP.  Chantecler,  the  name  of  the 
cock  in  the  epic  of  Eenart  (Eeynard  the  Pox),  < 


chanterelle  {Cantha. 
rellus  cibarius). 


chanticleer 

tihanter,  sing,  +  cler,  clear:  so  called  from  the 
clearness  or  loudness  of  his  voice  in  crowing : 
see  chant,  v.,  and  clear,  o.]  1.  A  cock:  a  quasi- 
proper  name  used  like  reynard,  bruin,  and  other 
similar  appellatives. 

This  chaunteclere  his  wynge^gan  to  bete. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  601. 
The  feathered  songster,  ckanticleerj 

Hath  wound  his  bugle-hom ; 
And  tells  the  early  villager 
The  coming  of  the  morn. 

Chatterton,  Bristowe  Tragedie. 
2.  A  local  English  name  of  the  gemmous  drag- 
onet,  Callionymus  draco. 
chantie,  n.    See  chanty. 
Chantilly  lace,  porcelain.    See  the  nouns. 
chant-it-cleart,  n.  [See  cftowficZeer.]  An  adapt- 
ed form  of  chanticleer.     [Rare.] 

Brave  ehant-it-elear,  his  noble  heart  was  done, 
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:posed  to  have  been  latent  before  the  order,  uni- 
formities, or  laws  of  nature  had  been  devel- 
oped or  created :  the  opposite  of  cosmos. 

All  being  a  rude  and  vnformed  Chaos,  Tayn  (say  they) 
framed  and  setled  the  Heauen  and  Earth. 

Pnrchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  445. 
Where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  896. 

3.  A  confused  mixture  of  parts  or  elements; 
confusion;  disorder. 

Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  13. 

Trieste  has  ever  since  remained  Austrian  in  allegiance, 

save  during  the  chaos  of  the  days  of  the  elder  Buonaparte. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  77. 

4.  In  the  language  of  the  alchemists,  the  at- 
mosphere: first  so  used  by  Paracelsus.  =syn  3 
Anarchy,  Chaos.    See  anarchy. 


His  comb  was  cut.      B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iii.  6.  chaotic  (ka-ot'ik),  a.     [Irreg.,  <  cha-OS  +  -ot-ic. 


chantlate  (ehant'lat),  «.  [<  OP.  chanlette,  F. 
chanlate,  chanlatte,  'a  little  gutter,  in  pi.  gutter- 
tiles  on  a  roof  (cf.  ML.  canaleta,  a  funnel), 
dim.  of  Chanel,  gutter,  channel :  see  channeP-.'] 
In  arch.,  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  at  the  end  of 

rafters  and  projecting  beyond  the  wall,  to  sup-       _^ .„  .,  „..  „„„  „.  „  „,^,„  „,  „„„„,„  , 

port  several  rows  of  slates  or  tiles,  so  placed  as     mingling,  separating,  advancing,  receding. 


as  in  erotic,  demotic,  etc. ;  =  D.  G.  chaoUsch 
Dan.  Sw.  Icaotisk  =  F.  chaotigue  =  Sp.  cadtico.'] 
EesembUng  or  of  the  nature  of  chaos;  con- 
fused ;  without  order. 

The  chaotic  tumult  of  his  mind.  Disraeli. 

Opinions  were  still  in  a  state  of  chaotic  anarchy,  inter- 


to  prevent  rain-water  from  trickling  down  the 
face  of  the  wall.     Gwilt. 

chantmentt,  n.  [ME.  chantement,  chauntement; 
by  apheresis  from  enchantment,  q.  v.]  Enchant- 
ment. 

Tho  halp  hym  naght  hys  armys, 
Hys  chauntement  ne  hys  charmys. 

Lybeaus  Disconus,  1.  1900. 

chantont,  n.  [<  OF.  *chanton,  appar.  assibilated 
form  of  canton,  a  comer :  see  canton.^    A  piece 


Macavlay,  Lord  Bacon. 
The  "Drama  of  Exile"  ...  is  a  chaotic  mass,  from 
which  dazzling  lustres  break  out. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  128. 
chaotically  (ka-ot'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  chaotic 
state  or  manner;  in  utter  confusion. 
Chao-ting  (chou'ting'),  n.  [Chin.,  <  cliao, 
morning,  +  ting,  hall.  Cf.  chotei.']  In  China, 
the  hall  of  audience ;  the  court ;  hence,  by  me- 
tonymy, the  emperor. 


of  armor  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  een-  chao'ucha  (chou'cha),  n.    Same  as  chavieha 
tuiy,  perhaps  the  ailette. 

chantrelf,  n.  [<  P.  chanterelle,  a  deeoy-bird: 
see  chanterelle.2  A  deeoy-parteidge.  Howell. 
(HalUwell.) 
chantress  (chan'tres),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
chauntress,  <  chanter  +  -ess,  after  OF.  cliante- 
resse,  fern,  of  ehanteor,  a  singer.]  A  female 
singer. 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  63. 

chantry  (ohan'tri),  n. ;  pi.  chantries  (-triz).  [< 
ME.  chanterie,  chaunterie,  <  OF.  chanterie,  chaun- 
terie,  later  chantrerie,  a  chantry  (as  in  def s. ) ,  also 
singing  (>  Sp.  chantria,  precentorship),  <  ML. 
canta/ria,  a  benefice  or  chapel  for  saying  mass, 
<  L.  cantare  (>  P.  chanter,  etc.),  sing,  ML.  say- 
mass:  see  chant,  v.']  1.  A  church  or  chapel 
which  in  former  times  was  endowed  with  lands 
or  other  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or 
more  priests  to  sing  or  say  mass  daily  for  the 
soul  of  the  donor  or  for  the  souls  of  persons 
named  by  him.  Chantries  were  often  attached  to  or 
formed  a  part  of  parish  churches,  generally  containing  the 
tomb  of  the  founder,  and  many  such  still  exist  in  England ; 
but  they  were  more  frequently  connected  with  abbeys  and 
monasteries. 

And  ran  to  Londone,  unto  Seynte  Poules, 
To  seelsen  him  a  chaunterie  for  soules. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  511. 
I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.       Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  chapel  attached  to  a  church,  in  which  mi- 
nor services  for  prayer,  singing,  etc.,  Sunday- 
school  meetings,  and  the  like  are  held. 

chanty,  chantie  (ohan'ti),  «.  A  chamber-pot. 
[Scotch.] 

chaology  (ka-ol'o-ji),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xdoc, 
chaos,  +  -%oyla,  <  7.Eyav,  speak :.  see  -ologyJ}  A 
treatise  on  chaos.     Crahb.     [Kare.] 

chaomancyt  (ka' 6 -man -si),  n.  [<  Gr.  x&oi, 
chaos  (applied  by  Paracelsus  to  the  atmo- 
sphere), +  iiavreia,  divination.]  Divination 
by  means  of  the  atmosphere  or  by  aerial  vi- 
sions ;  clairvoyance ;  second  sight. 

chaos  (ka'os),  n.  [=  F.  Pg.  chaos  =  Sp.  It. 
coos  =  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  chaos  =  Euss.  khaosu,  < 
L.  chaos,  <  Gr.  x'i°C,  empty  space,  abyss,  chaos 
(of.  ;faffj«(z,  a  yawning  hollow,  abyss,  chasm,  E. 
chasm),  <  •/  *;i;a  in  x'^^veiv,  gape,  yawn,  akin  to 
L.  hiseere,  gape,  hiare,  gape,  and  to  E.  yawn: 
see  chasm,  hiatus,  and  yawn.'i  1 .  A  vacant  space 
or  ohasm;  empty,  immeasurable  space. 
Between  us  and  you  there  is  fixed  a  great  chaos. 

Bheims  N.  T.,  Luke  xvi.  26. 

Death  keeps  suicides  shivering  in  Chaos  .  .  .  until  the 
allotted  dying  hour  they  vainly  tried  to  anticipate  comes 
around.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xiii. 

2.  The  confused  or  formless  elementary  state, 
not  fully  existing,  in  which  the  universe  is  sup- 


chapi  (chap),  v.;  pret.  cnappea,  pp.  ^-..u^^dk 
and  chapt,  ppr.  chapping.  [<  ME.  chappen, 
cleave,  crack,  a  variant  of  choppen,  cut,  chop. 
Chap'^  and  chop^  are  now  partly  differentiated 
in  use.  See  c/jopi  and  cfeipi.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
cause  to  cleave,  split,  crack,  or  break  in  clefts : 
used  of  the  effect  of  extreme  cold  followed  by 
heat  on  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  hands 
and  lips,  and  sometimes  of  similar  effects  pro- 
duced in  any  way  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
wood,  etc.    Also  eJiop. 

My  legys  they  fold,  my  fyngers  ar  ckappyd. 

Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  98. 
Like  a  table,  .  .  .  not  rough,  wi'inkled,  gaping,  or  chapt. 

B.  Jonson. 

The  voluminous  sleeves  were  pinned  up,  showing  a  pair 

of  wasted  arms,  chapped  with  cold  and  mottled  with 

bruises.  L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  160. 

2.  To  strike,  especially  with  a  hammer  or  the 
like ;  beat.     [Scotch.] 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  crack;  open  in  slits,  clefts, 
or  fissures :  as,  the  earth  chaps ;  the  hands 
chap.  Also  chop. —  2.  To  knock,  as  at  a  door; 
strike,  as  a  clock.     [Scotch.] 

O  whae  is  this  at  my  bower  door. 
That  chaps  sae  late,  or  kens  the  gin  ? 

Erlinton  (Child's  Ballads,  IIL  221). 

chapi  (chap),  n.  [<  chap'^,  v.'\  1 .  A  fissure,  cleft, 
crack,  or  chink,  as  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  in  the  hands  or  feet :  also  used  figuratively. 
Also  chop. 

There  were  many  clefts  and  chaps  in  our  counsel. 

Fuller. 

What  chaps  are  made  in  it  [the  earth]  are  filled  up  again. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  A  stroke  of  any  kind;  a  blow;  a  knock;  es- 
pecially, a  tap  or  rap,  as  on  a  door,  to  draw  at- 
tention. Also  chaup.  [Scotch.] 
chap2,  chop^  (chop),  n.  [Always  written  chop 
in  the  third  sense  given  below;  usually,  in  lit. 
sense,  in  the  pi.,  chaps,  chops;  a  Southern  E. 
corruption  (appar.  in  simulation  otchap^,  chopi^) 
of  Northern  E.  cAa/te,  the  jaws :  see  chaff]  1. 
The  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  mouth ;  the  jaw : 
commonly  in  the  plural. 

He,  mistaking  the  weapon,  lays  me  over  the  chaps  with 
his  club-flst.    Beau,  and  Fl.,  ThieiTy  and  Theodoret,  iii.  2. 

His  chaps  were  all  besmeared  with  crimson  blood. 

Cowley,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 

The  Crocodiles  the  countrey  people  do  often  take  in 
pitfals,  and  grappling  their  chaps  together  with  an  iron, 
bring  them  alive  unto  Cairo.        Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  79. 

2.  A  jaw  of  a  vise  or  clamp.— 3.  pi.  The 
mouth  or  entrance  of  a  channel :  as,  the  chops 
of  the  English  channel.  Sometimes  applied  to  the 
capes  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay  or  harbor :  as,  the  Fast  Chop 
and  West  Chop  of  Vineyard  Haven,  Martha's  Vineyard. 
chap^  (chap),  n.  [An  abbrev.  of  chapman,  q. 
V.  For  the  second  sense,  cf.  the  similar  use  of 
customer,  and  formerly  of  merchant;  cf.  also  G. 


chape 

humde,  a  customer,  purchaser,  chapman,  fellow, 
chap.]     If.  A  buyer ;  a  chapman. 

If  you  want  to  sell,  here  is  yoiu'  chap.  Steele. 

2.  A  fellow;  a  man  or  a  boy:  used  familiarly, 
like  fellow,  and  usually  with  a  qualifying  ad- 
jective, old,  young,  little,  poor,  etc.,  and  loosely, 
much  as  the  wovd.  fellow  is. 

Poor  old  chap,  .  .  .  poor  old  Joey,  he  was  a  flrst-rater. 
G.  A.  Sola,  The  late  Mr.  D. 

chap*  (chap),  V.  t.  and  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chapped, 
ppr.  chapping.  [<  ME.  chappen,  chapien,  var.  of 
chepen,  chepien,  B.  cheap :  see  chop^  and  cheap,  v. , 
and  cf.  chap-booTc,  chapman,  chapfare,  etc.]  To 
buy  or  sell ;  trade :  a  variant  of  chop^  and  cheap 
(which  see). 

Chap^  (chap),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chapped,  ypr. 
chapping.  [So.,  also  chaupen,  appar.  a  particu- 
lar use  of  chap^  =  chop^,  bargain,  or  of  chap^, 
strike  (a  bargain).]  1.  To  choose;  choose  defi- 
nitely; select  and  claim:  as, 'I  chap  this. — 2. 
To  fix  definitely;  accept  and  agree  to  as  bind- 
ing; hold  to  (a  proposal,  or  the  terms  of  a  bar- 
gain): as,  I  chaps  that;  I  chap  (or  chaps)  you. 
[Scotch  in  both  senses,  and  in  common  use 
among  children  during  play.] 

chap.    An  abbreviation  of  chapter. 

chapapote  (Sp.  pron.  cha-pa-po'ta),  n.  [Cuban 
Sp.,  <  (?)  Sp.  chapwf,  cover,  coat,  plate,  +  pote, 
jar,  pot.]  A  kind  of  asphalt  or  bitumen  brought 
from  Cuba.    Also  called  Mexican  asphalt. 

Bitumen  is  likewise  f  oimd  in  Cuba,  and  is  brought  into 
commerce  under  the  name  of  chapapote,  or  Mexican  as- 
phalt. Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIL  189. 

chaparral  (chap-a-ral'),  «.  [Sp.,  <  chaparra, 
chaparro,  an  evergreen  oak,  said  to  be  <  Basque 
achaparra,  <  *acha,  *atza  for  aitza,  rook,  stone, 
+  abarra,  an  evergreen  oak.]  1.  .A.  close 
growth,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  low  ever- 
green oaks. — 2.  Any  very  dense  thicket  of  low 
thorny  shrubs  which  exclusively  occupy  the 
ground;  sometimes,  a  thick  growth  of  cacti. 
[Western  and  southwestern  U.  S.] 

Even  the  low,  thorny  chaparral  was  thick  with  pea-like 
blossom.         R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  268. 

chaparral-cock  (ohap-a-ral'kok),  n.  The 
ground-euekoo,  road-ruiiner,  or  paisano ;  a 
large  terrestrial  bird  of  the  family  Cuculidce, 
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Chaparral-cock  {Geococcyx  californianus'). 

the  Geococcyx  californianus,  a  common  species 
of  the  southwestern  United  States.  See  Geo- 
coccyx. 

chapati,  n.  See  chupatty. 
chap-book  (ehap'buk),  n.  [<  chap  for  chapman. 
+  booTc.']  One  of  a  class  of  tracts  upon  homely 
and  miscellaneous  subjects  which  at  one  time 
formed  the  chief  popular  literature  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  American  colonies.  They  con- 
sisted of  lives  of  heroes,  martyrs,  and  wonderful  person- 
ages, stories  of  roguery  and  broad  humor,  of  giants,  ghosts, 
wltcheSj  and  dreams,  histories  in  verse,  songs  and  ballads, 
theological  tracts,  etc.  They  emanated  principally  from 
the  provincial  press,  and  were  hawked  about  the  country 
by  chapmen  or  peddlers. 

Such  a  dream-dictionary  as  servant-maids  still  buy  in 
penny  chap-books  at  the  fair. 

F.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  111. 
No  chap-hook  was  so  poor  and  rude  as  not  to  have  one 
or  two  prints,  however  inartistic. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  481. 
chap-de-mailt,  «.    Same  as  camail.    Meyrick. 
chape  (chap),  n.     [<  ME.  chape,  sheath  of  a 
sword,  etc.,  <  OF.  chape,  a  catch,  hook,  chape, 
cope,  assibilated  form  of  cape,  >  E.  capei  and 
cope\  q.  v.]     1.  A  metal  tip  or  case  serving 
to  strengthen  the  end  of  a  scabbard. 
A  whittle  with  a  silver  chape. 
Greets,  Description  of  the  Shepherd  and  his  Wife. 
The  whole  theorick  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and 
the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

Shale.,  All's  Well,  Iv.  3. 
2.  A  similar  protection  for  the  end  of  a  strap 
or  belt. — 3.  In  bronze-casting,  the  outer  shell 
or  case  of  the  mold,  sometimes  consisting  of  a 
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sort  of  composition  whicli  is  applied  npon  the 
wax,  and  sometimes  of  an  outer  covering  or 
jacket  of  plaster  in  Tvhicli  the  pieces  of  the 
earthen  mold  are  held  together.— 4.  A  barrel 
containing  another  barrel  which  holds  gmi- 
powder.  Wnhelm,  Mil.  Diet.— 5.  That  part  of 
an  object  by  which  it  is  attached  to  something 
else,  as  the  sliding  loop  on  a  belt  to  which  a 
bayonet-scabbard  is  secured,  or  the  back-piece 
by  which  a  buckle  is  fixed  to  a  strap  or  a 
garment. —  6.  The  end  of  a  bridle-rein  where 
it  is  buckled  to  the  bit. —  7t.  Among  hunters, 
the  tip  of  a  fox's  tail.     E.  TMUips,  1706. 

Chapet  (chap),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cliaped,  ppr. 
ehaping.  [<  ME.  chapen;  from  the  noun.]  To 
furnish  wifli  chapes. 

Here  knyfes  were  i-chaped  nat  with  bras. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  366. 

chapean  (sha-p6'),  «. ;  pi.  chapeaux  (-poz'). 
[F.,  <  OF.  chapel  =  Pr.  capel  =  Sp.  capelo  =  Pg. 
chapeo  =  It.  cappello,  <  ML.  capellus,  a  head- 
dress, hat,  dim.  of  capa,  cappa,  a  hood :  see  cap^, 
cape\cope\  Ci.  chapel,  cMplefl.']  A  hat:  used 
in  English  to  denote  a  plumed  hat  forming  part 
of  an  of&eial  costume  or  uniform.  Specifically, 
in  the  United  States  army,  a  military  hat  pointed  in  front 
and  behind,  which  may  be  folded  flat  and  carried  under 
the  arm,  worn  by  officers  of  the  staff  corps  and  depart- 
ments— Chapeau  bras,  a  hat  meant  to  be  carried  under 
the  arm,  and  commonly  so  carried  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  first  introduced,  at  the  time  that  large  and 
warm  wigs  were  in  use. — Cliapeau  de  poll,  a  beaver  hat. 
It  was  a  cJiapeau  de  poU  [a  fur  hat],  a  mark  of  some  dis- 
tinction in  those  days,  and  which  gave  name  to  Itubens's 
famous  picture,  now  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  collection,  of  a 
lady  in  a  beaver  hat,  or  "  chapeau  de  poU."  This  having 
been  corrupted  into  chapeau  de  paille  [a  straw  hat]  has  led 
to  much  ignorant  conjecture.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  230,  note. 
Cliapeau  Uontaubyn.  (o)  A  certain  kind  of  hat  worn  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  (S)  A  steel  cap  or  helmet,  without 
vizor,  worn  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
variety  of  the  chapel-de-f  er. 

chaped  (ohapd),  a.    In  Iter.,  same  as  clutppe. 

chapel  (chap' el),  n.     [<  ME.  chapele,  chapelle, 

<  OF.  cliapele,  capele,  F.  chapelle  =  Pr.  capella  = 
Sp.  eapilla  =  Fg.  capella  =  It.  capella  =  D.  hapel 
=  OHG.  chapella,  MHG.  kapelle,  Tcappelle,  G. 
kapelle = Dan.  Tcapel  =  Sw.  kapeU  =  Icel.  Jcapella, 

<  ML.  capella,  a  chapel,  sanctuary  for  relies, 
canopy,  hood  (f  em. ;  cf .  capellus,  masc,  a  hood : 
see  chapeau),  dim.  of  capa,  cappa,  a  hood,  cope 
(>  E.  capl,  cape^,  cope^).  The  particular  sense 
'  chapel '  of  ML.  capella  is  said  to  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  sense  'canopy,'  referring  to  the  can- 
opy or  covering  of  the  altar  when  mass  was 
said;  traditionally,  capella  was  the  sanctuary 
in  which  was  preserved  the  capita  or  hat  of  St. 
Martin.  Hence  ult.  chaplain .]  1 .  A  subordi- 
nate place  of  worship  forming  an  addition  to  or 


Choir  Chapel,  14th  centuiy.—  Cathedral  of  Mantes,  France. 
(From  VioUet-Ie-Duc's  "Diet,  de  1" Architecture.") 

a  part  of  a  large  church  or  a  cathedral,  but  sep- 
arately dedicated,  and  devoted  to  special  ser- 
vices. A  chapel  is  often  a  recess  ^\ith  an  altar  in  an  aisle 
of  a  church,  usually  dedicated  to  the  virgin  or  to  some 
saint:  as, theLadyc/iapeZ;  St.  Cuthbert's  cAopeZ,  etc.  See 
also  cut  under  cathedral. 

And  ffyrst  at  the  procedyng  owt  of  the  seyd  Chapell  of 
ower  blyssyd  lady,  They  Shewyd  on  to  vs  that  ther  the 
hye  Auter  ys  of  the  same  Chapell,  ys  the  very  self  place 
wher  our  Savyor  Crist  aftyr  hys  Kesurreccion  ffyrst  ap- 
peryd  vnto  hys  blyssyd  mother.  And  seyd.  Salve  Sancta 
Parens.  Tarkington,  Diane  of  Eug.  TraveU,  p.  41. 

"Wliere  God  hath  a  temple,  the  Devil  will  have  a  chapel. 
Burton,  Anat  of  MeL,  iii.  4. 
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2.  A  separate  building  subsidiary  to  a  parish 
church:  as,  a  parochial  chapel;  a  free  chapel. 
— 3.  A  small  independent  church-edifice  de- 
voted to  special  services. 

There  ben  many  Oratories,  ChapeUes,  and  Heremytages, 
where  Heremytes  weren  wont  to  duelle. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  93. 

4.  A  place  of  worship  connected  with  a  royal 
palace,  a  private  house,  or  a  corporation,  as  a 
university  or  college. —  5.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  any  Eoman  Catholic  church  or  place 
of  worship. — 6.  An  Anglican  church,  usually 
small,  anywhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe. — 
7.  A  place  of  worship  used  by  non-conformists 
in  England;  a  meeting-house.  [Eng.] — 8.  In 
printing:  («+)  A  printing-house;  a  printers' 
workshop:  said  to  be  so  designated  because 
printing  was  first  carried  on  in  England,  by 
Caxton,  in  a  chapel  attached  to  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Every  Printing-house  is  by  custom  of  time  out  of  mind 
called  a  Chapel;  and  all  the  workmen  that  belong  to 
it  are  membei's  of  the  Chapel :  and  the  oldest  freeman  is 
father  of  the  Chapel.  I  suppose  the  style  was  originally 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  courtesy  of  some  great  church- 
man or  men,  doubtless  when  chapels  were  in  more  venera- 
tion. J.  Moxoii,  Mechanick  Exercises,  p.  356. 

(6)  The  collective  body  of  journeymen  printers 
in  a  printing-house,  in  Great  Britain  it  has  been 
customary  for  the  chapel  to  be  permanently  organized, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  "  father  of  the  chapel,"  for 
mutual  benefit,  the  regulation  of  work,  the  maintenance 
of  order,  etc.  The  chapel  of  a  large  establishment  in  the 
United  States  is  also  sometimes  organized,  under  a  chair- 
man, for  similar  purposes. 

9.  A  choir  of  singers  or  an  orchestra  attached 
to  a  nobleman's  or  ecclesiastic's  establishment 
or  a  prince's  court. 

When  the  bishope  is  come  thedir,  his  chapell  there  to 
synge,  and  the  bishope  to  geve  them  his  blissyng,  and 
then  he  and  all  his  chapell  to  be  serued  there  with  brede 
and  wyne.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  422. 

Apsldal  dmpel.  See  apsidal. — Chapel  of  ease,  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  a  subordinate  church  established  for 
the  ease  and  accommodation  of  those  parishioners  who 
live  too  far  away  to  be  able  to  attend  the  parish  church : 
in  Scotland  commonly  called  a  quoad  sacra  church.  See 
parish. 

The  "  Garden  "  is  the  most  elaborate  part  of  the  mosque. 
Little  can  be  said  in  its  praise  by  day,  when  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  a  second-rate  church  in  Rome  as  an  Eng- 
lish chapel'Of-ease  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

S.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah  and  ISIeccah,  p.  201. 

Chapel  royal,  a  place  of  worship  specially  designated  in 
connection  ^vith  the  court  of  a  Christian  monarch ;  a  chapel 
attached  to  a  royal  palace,  asatSt.  James's  Palace  and  at 
Windsor  in  England. —  Chapel-text,  a  type  like  church- 
text  in  general  appearance,  but  with  more  floriation  in  the 
capital  lettei-s.— Dean  of  the  chapel  royal  See  dean. 
— Free  chapel,  in  England,  a  chapel  founded  by  the  king 
and  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary.  The 
king  may  also  grant  license  to  a  subject  to  found  such  a 
chapel.—  Gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal.  See  gentle- 
man. — Mission  chapel,  a  place  for  missionary  services, 
either  in  a  foreign  country  or  at  home,  in  the  latter  case 
often  established  and  maintained  by  a  particular  church 
for  the  supply  of  a  destitute  part  of  a  city. — To  call  a 
chapel,  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  journeymen  printers 
of  a  particular  printing-house.  See  above,  8  (&). 
chapel  (chap'el),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chapeled  or 
chapelled,  ppr.  chapeling  or  chapelling.  [<  chap- 
el, ».]  1.  To  deposit  or  bury  in  a  chapel;  en- 
shrine.    [Eare.] 

Give  us  the  bones 
Of  our  dead  kings,  that  we  may  chapel  them. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

2.  Naut.,  to  turn  (a  ship)  completely  about  in  a 
light  breeze  of  wind,  when  close-hauled,  so  that 
she  will  lie  the  same  way  as  before. 
chapel-cart  (chap'el-kart),  n.  An  abbrevia- 
tion of  Whitechapel  cart  (which  see,  under  cart). 
chapel-clerk  (ohap'el-klferk),  n.  In  certain  col- 
leges, an  official  who  sees  that  the  proper  les- 
sons from  the  Bible  are  read  each  day  in  the 
chapel,  and  that  they  are  read  by  the  duly  ap- 
pointed students.  Li  some  colleges  he  marks 
each  day  upon  a  list  the  names  of  those  who 
attend. 

chapel-de-fer  (sha-pel'd6-fer'),  n.  [F. :  chapel, 
now  chapeau,  a  cap;  de,  of;  fer,  <  L.  ferrum, 
iron:  see  chapeau  and  ferrum.^  In  medieval 
times — (a)  Aiiron  skull-cap:  sometimes  popu- 
larly called  chaplet.  See  coif,  3,  and  secret, 
(b)  A  helmet  having  nearly  the  form  of  an  or- 
dinary hat,  that  is,  having  a  brim  surrounding 
a  more  or  less  weU-defined  crown,  it  was  worn 
over  a  coif  of  mail,  or  (in  the  fifteenth  century)  was  ad- 
justed to  an  elaborate  couvre-nuque  and  gorgerin,  or  even 
a  heaver  of  steel,  so  that  the  head  was  covered  as  com- 
pletely with  forged  iron  as  in  the  vizored  basinet  or  the 
armet. 
chapeless  (chap'les),  a.  [<  chape  +  -less.'] 
Without  a  chape :  said  of  a  scabbard  worn  out 
and  battered,  exposing  the  point  of  the  sword. 
An  old  rusty  sword,  ,  .  .  with  a  broken  bUt,  and  chape- 
less. Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iiL  2. 
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chapelet  (ehap'el-et),  n.  [<  F.  cliapelet,  a  stii'rup- 
leather,  a  chaplet :  see  chaplet^.']  1.  A  pair  of 
stirrup-leathei'S,  with  stirrups,  joined  at  the  top 
in  a  sort  of  leather  buckle,  by  which  they  are 
made  fast  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. —  2.  In 
hydraul.  engin.,  a  dredging  or  water-raising 
machine,  consisting  of  a  chain  provided  with 
buckets  or  with  pallets  traversing  in  a  trough. 
— 3.  A  metallic  chuck  or  bonnet  for  holding 
one  end  of  a  cannon  in  the  turning-lathe. — 4. 
In  founding,  a  device  for  holding  the  core  of  a 
mold  in  position;  a  grain  j  sj)ecmcally,  amass 
of  wrought-iron  with  projecting  arms,  used  to 
center  the  core-barrel  in  making  gun-castings, 
with  the  muzzle  downward,  when  the  Bodman 
method  of  cooling  is  employed. 
Also  chaplet,  chapellet. 

chapeline  (ehap'el-in),  n.    Same  as  capeline. 

chapellage  (chap'el-aj),  n.  [<  chapel  +  -age.1 
The  precincts  or  immediate  vicinity  of  a  chapel. 

chapellany  (chap'el-a-ni),  n. ;  pi.  cltapellanies 
(-niz).  [<  F.  chapellenie  =  Sp.  capellania  =  Pg. 
capellania,  <  ML.  capellania,  chaplaincy,  <  ca- 
peUanus,  chaplain:  see  chaplain.]  A  chapel 
subject  to  a  more  important  church ;  an  eccle- 
siastical foundation  subordinate  to  some  other. 
Ayliffe. 

chapellet  (chap'el-et),  M.     See  chapelet. 

chapel-master  (chap 'el- mas ■"tSr),  n.  Pat. 
trans,  of  G.  Icapellmeister.']  Same  as  hapelU 
meister. 

chapelry  (chap'el-ri),  n. ;  j)l.  chapelries  (-riz). 
[<  chapel  +  -ry,  after  OF.  capelerie,  <  ML.  ca- 
pellaria,  <  capella,  a  chapel:  see  chapel.]    The 
nominal  or  legal  territorial  district  assigned  to 
a  chapel  dependent  on  a  mother  church;  the 
jurisdiction  or  bounds  of  a  chapel. 
His  abode 
In  a  dependent  chapelry  that  lies 
Behind  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vi. 

In  1650,  the  chapelry  of  Newchurch  alone  contained 

300  families,  and  was  then  declared  by  the  Inquisition  fit 

to  become  a  parish.  Bain^,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  47. 

chaperon  (shap'e-ron),  n.     [F.,  aug.  of  chape, 
ahood:  seechape.]    1.  Ahood:  anamegiven 
to  hoods  of  various  shapes  at  different  times. 
My  factors'  wives 
Wear  chaperons  of  velvet. 

Webster,  Devil's  Law-Case,  L  1. 
The  Executioner  stands  by,  clad  in  a  close  dark  gar- 
ment, his  head  and  face  cover'd  with  a  Chaperon,  out  of 
which  there  are  but  two  holes  to  look  thro'. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  42. 

Specifically — 2.  A  hood  or  cap  worn  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  when  in  full  dress.  Ca  m  - 
den. — 3.  A  small  shield  containing  crests,  ini- 
tials, etc.,  formerly  placed  on  the  foreheads  of 
horses  which  drew  the  hearse  in  pompous  fu- 
nerals. Also  written  cftoperoBne. — 4.  Formerly, 
one  who  attended  a  lady  to  public  places  as  a 
guide  or  protector;  a  duenna;  now,  more  espe- 
cially, a  married  woman  who,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  accompanies  a  young  un- 
married woman  to  public  places  or  social  en- 
tertainments. 

Our  heroine's  entree  into  life  could  not  take  place  till 
after  three  or  four  days  had  been  spent  in  learning  what 
was  mostly  worn,  and  her  chaperon  was  provided  with  a 
dress  of  the  newest  fashion. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  7. 
5.  In  entom.,  the  clypeus  of  the  head  of  an  in- 
sect; the  part  which  supports  the  labrum  or 
upper  lip;  the  nasus;  the  epistoma. 

The  denomination  of  chaperon  being  equivocal,  I  have 
changed  it  to  epistoma ;  it  supports  the  labrum. 
Latreille,  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom  (trans. ,  ed.  1849),  p.  473. 

chaperon  (shap'e-ron),  r.  *.  [<  chaperon,  n.]  To 
attend  (an  unmarried  girl  or  woman)  in  public : 
said  of  an  older  woman  or  a  married  woman. 

Fortunately  Lady  BeU  Finlay,  whom  I  had  promised  to 
chaperon,  sent  to  excuse  herself.  Mrs.  E.  More. 

chaperonage  (shap'e-ron-aj),  n.  [<  chaperon  + 
-age.]  The  protection  or  coimtenance  of  a 
chaperon. 

Under  the  unrivalled  chaperonage  of  the  Countess,  they 
had  played  their  popular  parts  without  a  single  blunder. 
Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  i.  2. 
chaperonne  (shap'e-ron),  n.      [Fem.  form  of 
chaperon,  q.  v.]     Same  as  chapei-on,  3. 
chaperoont,  «•     Same  as  chaperon,  1. 
chapewet,  ".     Same  as  chapeau,  chapel-de-fer. 
chapfallen,  chopfallen  (chop'f&iu),  a.     [< 
chap^,  =  chop^,  +  fallen,  pp.  otfali:]    Having 
the  lower  chap  or  jaw  depressed ;  hence,  de- 
jected; dispirited;  silenced;  chagrined. 
Whate'er  they  seem,  or  howsoe'er  they  carry  it 
Till  they  be  chap-fain,  and  their  tongues  at  peace, 
Nail'd  in  their  coffins  sure,  I'll  ne'er  believe  'em.  ' 

Fletcher,  WUdgoose  Chase,  iv.  3, 


chapfallen 

They  be  indeed  a  couple  of  chap-fallen  curs. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v,  1. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now?  .  .  .  Not  one  now,  to  mock 

your  own  jeering?  qaite chap-fallen?   SAai., Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Though  strong  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  lips, 

Alas  1  how  chapfdll'n  now !  Blair,  The  Grave. 


chapinf,  n.     Same  as  ehopine. 

Chapins,  or  high  patins  richly  silver'd  or  gilt.     Howell. 

chapineyt,  n.     Same  as  chopine. 

chapiter ^t  (chap'i-tfer),  n.  [A  corruption  of  OF. 
chapitel,  F.  chapiteau,  <  ML.  eapitellwm,  a  capi- 
tal (see  capital^),  due  to  the  closely  related 
OF.  form  ehapitre  for  *chapitle,  <  L.  capitulum, 
a  chapter,  also  a  capital:  see  chapter.']  The 
upper  part  or  capital  of  a  column  or  pillar. 


He  overlaid  their  chapiters  and  their  fillets  with  gold. 

Ex.  xxxvi.  38. 

chapiter^,  ehapitre  (ehap'i-tfer),  n.  [The  earlier 
form  of  chapter,  q.  v.]  ia.  law :  (a)  A  summary 
of  matters  to  be  inquired  of  by,  or  presented 
before,  justices  in  eyre,  justices  of  assize,  or 
justices  of  the  peace.  (6)  Articles  delivered 
either  orally  or  in  writing  by  the  justice  to  the 
inquest.     Wharton. 

chapitleti  »•    -^  obsolete  form  of  chapter. 
Of  the  commodities  of  Fruce,  and  High  Dutch  men,  and 
Easterlings.    The  fifth  Chapitle. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  192. 

chapitral  (ohap'i-tral),  a.  [<  F.  ehapitre,  chap- 
ter, +  -aZ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chapter; 
chajjteral.     Brougham. 

ehapitre,  n.    See  chapiter^. 

chaplain  (chap 'Ian),  n.  [<  ME.  chapelayn, 
chapeleyn,  earner  capelein  (late  AS.  eapellane, 
after  ML.),  <  OF.  chapelain,  F.  ehapelain  =  Pr. 
capelan  =.  Sp.  capellan  =  Pg.  capellSo  =  It.  ca- 
pellano  =  D.  kapelaan  =  G-.  capellan  =  Dan.  Sw. 
kapellan,  <  ML.  ccmellanm,  <  capella,  a  chap- 
el: see  chapel.']  1.  An  ecclesiastic  attached 
to  a  chapel;  especially,  one  officiating  in,  the 
private  chapel  of  a  Mng  or  nobleman,  or  other 
person  of  wealth  or  distinction,  rorty-eight  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church  of  England  hold  office  as  chaplains 
of  the  sovereign  in  England,  and  are  entitled  chaplains  in 
ordinary,  four  of  them  being  in  attendance  each  month. 
There  are  six  chaplains  in  Scotland,  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  their  only  duty  is  to  conduct 
prayers  at  the  election  of  Scottish  representative  peers. 

Ther  by  Also  ys  a  parte  of  a  stone  upon  the  whych  Seynt 
John  Evangeliste  sayd  often  Masse  be  fore  that  blyssyd  lady 
as  her  Chapleyn  af tyr  the  assencion  of  ower  lorde. 

TorHngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  35. 

2.  An  ecclesiastic  who  renders  service  to  one 
authorized  to  employ  such  assistance,  as  to  an 
archbishop,  or  to  a  family ;  'a  confessor. — 3.  A 
clergyman  who  occupies  an  official  position, 
and  performs  certain  religious  functions,  in  the 
army  or  navy,  in  a  legislative  or  other  public 
body,  in  a  charitable  institution,  or  the  like :  as, 
the  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
—  4.  A  private  secretary  to  the  lady  superior 
of  a  convent. 

Another  nonne  with  hire  hadde  she 

That  was  hire  ehapeleyn. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 164. 
Auxiliary  chaplain,  an  assistant  to  a  parish  priest. — 
Cathedral  chaplain,  formerly,  an  ecclesiastic  appointed 
to  perform  the  functions  of  a  non-resident  canon,  a  prac- 
tice checked  by  the  Council  of  Trent.— Episcopal  chap- 
lain, an  ecclesiastic  who  officiates  in  the  chapel  of  a  bish- 
op, and  who  now  generally  serves  as  the  private  secretary 
of  the  bishop. 
chaplaincy  (chap'lan-si),'».  [<  chaplain  +  -cy.] 
The  office,  post,  station,  or  incumbency  of  a 
chaplain. 

The  chaplaincy  was  refused  to  me  and  given  to  Dr. 

Lambert.  Sviift,  Letters. 

He  [Maiunce]  held  at  the  same  time  the  chaplaincy  of 

Lincoln's  Inn.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XT.  638. 

chaplainry  (chap'lan-ri),  n.  [<  chaplain  +  ■4-y.'] 
Same  as  chaplaincy. 

chaplainship  (chap'lan-ship),.  n.     [<  chaplain 

+  -ship.]  ■  1.  The  office  or  post  of  a  chaplain. 

The  Bethesda  of  some  knight's  chaplainship  where  they 

bring  grace  to  his  good  cheer.  Milton,  Colasterion. 

2.  The  possession  or  revenue  of  a  chapel. 

chaplet,  n.  [MB.,  <  OF.  chaple,  chappie,  chaiple, 
chapel,  caple,  a  felling  of  timber,  the  violent 
shock  of  battle,  battle,  carnage,  <  chaple); 
chappler,  chappeler,  chappeller,  chabler,  capeler, 
strike  violently,  out  down,  cut  to  pieces,  fight 
with,  mod.  F.  chapeler,  chip  or  rasp  bread,  F. 
dial,  chapler,  chapler,  ehapier,  chapla;  cut  to 
pieces,  <  ML.  capulare,  cut,  cut  off,  out  up,  per- 
haps an  accom.  freq.  of  cappare,  coppare,  co- 
pare,  out,  chop,  of  Teut.  origin:  see  chop^] 
The  violent  shock  of  battle ;  battle ;  carnage. 

The  two  kynges  were  remoimted,  and  than  be-gan  the 
ehavle  full  dolerouse  and  orewell  and  full  mortal. 

^  Merlin  (E.  E,  T.  S.),  iii.  389. 
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chapless  (chop'les),  a.      [<  chap'i  +  -less.] 
Lacking  the  lower  jaw.     [Rare.] 
Yellow  chapless  skulls.  Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  iv.  1. 

chapletl  (chap'let),  ».  [<  ME.  chapelet,  <  OF. 
chapelet,  P.  chapelet,  head-dress,  a  wreath,  dim. 
of  chapel,  a  head-dress,  >  F.  chapeau :  see  cha- 
peau.  Of.  chapelet.]  1 .  A  wreath,  as  of  natural 
flowers,  worn  on  the  head,  especially  as  a  mark 
of  festivity  or  distinction. 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 
Whether  they  nobler  chaplets  wear.  Suckling. 

Her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 
Of  whitest  roses  bound.    Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  v.  17. 

2t.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  circlet  of  gold  or  other 
precious  material,  more  or  less  ornamented, 
worn  by  both  men  and  women. 

Of  fyn  ortrays  hadde  she  eke 

A  chapelet.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  \.  563. 

3.  In  her.,  any  garland  or  wreath,  whether  of 
leaves  alone,  as  of  laurel  or  oak,  or  of  flowers. 
The  wreath  must  be  described  at  length  in  the  blazoji. 
A  chaplet  of  roses  should  have  four  rosea  only  at  equal 
distances  from  one  another,  the  rest  of  the  wreath  being 
composed  of  leaves. 

4.  Any  head-dress;  a  hood  or  cap. 
He  hadde  a  grete  beerde  and  a  longe  that  couered  all 

his  breste  and  was  all  white,  and  a  chapelet  of  coton  vpon 
his  hede,  and  clothed  in  a  robe  of  blakke,  and  for  age 
heilde  hym  by  the  sadiU  bowe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  294. 

5.  A  string  of  beads  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  counting  their  prayers ;  a  rosary,  but  strictly 
only  a  third  of  the  beads  of  a  rosary. 

Her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her  missal.  Lcmgfettaw. 

The  rosary  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  consisting 
of  five  decades,  and  known  as  a  corona  or  chaplet. 

Cath.  Diet. 

6.  Anything  resembling  in  form  a  string  of 
beads. 

The  collogonidia  pass  into  chajplets. 

E.  Tuckerma/n,  Genera  Lichenum,  p.  74. 

7.  Same  as  chapel-de-fer,  (a). — 8.  In  arch.,  a 
small  round  molding,  carved  into  beads,  pearls, 
olives,  or  some  similar  design. — 9.  The  tuft  or 
crest  of  feathers  on  a  fowl's  head. — 10.  In  oys- 
ter-culture, a  row  of  shells  or  other  objects  sus- 
pended on  wire  to  collect  the  spat. — 11.  Same 
as  chapelet  in  any  of  its  senses. 

chapletl  (chap'let),  V.  t.  [<  chaplet\  n.]  To 
crown  or  adorn  with  a  chaplet. 

His  forehead  chapleted  green  with  wreathy  hop. 

Browning,  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

ehaplet^t  (chap'let),  n.  [Dim.  of  chapel;  cf. 
ML.  capelleta.]    A  small  chapel  or  shrine. 

That  is  the  chaplet  where  that  image  of  your  false  god 
.  .  .  was  enshrined  or  dwelt.     Hanvmond,  On  Acts  vii.  43. 

chapman  (chap'man),  n. ;  pi.  chapmen  (-men). 
[<  ME.  chapman,  diepman,  <  AS.  cedpman,  also  in 
umlauted  forms  cepe-,  cype-,  cyp-man  (=  OFries. 
hapman,  Jcopman  =  D.  Icoopman  =  OHG-.  chonf- 
man,  MHG-.  houfman,  Gr.  7ca«/mam»  =  Icel.  Tcaup- 
madhr  =  Sw.  Jcopman  =z  Dan.  hjobmand)^  a  buyer 
or  seller,  a  merchant,  <  cedp,  a  bargain,  trade, 
+  man,  man:  see  cheap,  n.  (and  cf.  chap^,  v.), 
and  man.  Hence,  byabbr.,  chap^,  q.  v.]  If.  A 
merchant;  a  trader;  a  dealer. 

Ther  weore  chapmen  i-chose  the  chaffare  to  preise.  • 
Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  174. 

A  companye  of  chaprmn  riche. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  37. 
Pair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmefi  do. 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  deah-e  to  buy. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  1. 

8.  An  itinerant  merchant;  a  peddler. 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter,  1. 1. 

Not  like  a  petty  chapman,  by  retaile,  but  like  a  great 

marchant,  by  wholesale.    Mlarston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  i.  2. 

The  rest  of  the  trade  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of 

the  chapman,  or  salesman,  who  journeyed  from  hall  to 

hall.  J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  322. 

chapmanhoodf  (chap'man-hud),  n.  [ME.  cliap- 
manhode,  <  chapman  +  -hode,  -hood.]  The  con- 
dition of  a  chapman  or  tradesman;  mercantile 
business;  trade. 

chapmanryt  (chap'man-ri),  n.  [ME.  chap- 
manrye;  <  chapman  +  -ry.]  Trade ;  business; 
custom.     Catholicon  Anglicum,  1483. 

He  is  moderate  in  his  prices,  .  .  .  which  gets  him  much 
chapmanry.     Document,  dated  1691  (Archmol.,  XII.  191). 

chapmanwaret,  n.  [ME.,  <  chapman  +  ware^.] 
Merchandise.     Catholicon  Anglicum,  1483. 

chap-money  (ehap'raun"!),  n.  [<  chap^  + 
money.]  A  sum  abated  or  given  back  by  a 
seller  on  receiving  payment.     [Pro v.  Eng.] 

chapote  (Sp.  pron.  cha-po'ta),  n.  [Mex.]  The 
Mexican  name  for  the  black  persimmon,  Dios- 
pyros  lexana. 


Argent  on  a  Chief 
vert,  a  Chapoumet 
ermine. 
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chapournated  (sha-p8r'na-ted),  a.  [<  chapowr- 
n{et)  +  -aJe2  +  -ed^.]  In  her.,  charged  with  a 
chapoumet :  said  of  the  escutcheon  or  ordinary 
upon  which  the  chapoumet  is  charged. 

chapoumet  (sha-por'net),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
F.  *chaperonnet,  dim.  of  chaperon,  a  hood :  see 
chaperon.]  In  her.,  a  bearing  consisting  of  a 
part  cut  off  from  an  ordinary, 
as  the  chief,  and  bounded  by  a 
curved  line,  as  if  iu  partial  re- 
semblance of  a  hood.  Thus,  the 
illustration  shows  argent  on  a  chief 
vert,  a  chapoumet  ermine. —  Cha- 
poumet crested,  in  her.,  a  chapour- 
net  having  in  the  middle  a  secondary 
or  minor  curve  also  convex.  It  is  ex- 
plained as  the  representation  of  a  hood 
worn  over  a  helmet-crest,  which  causes 
it  to  rise  in  the  middle.—  Chapoumet 
reversed,  in  her.,  a  chapoumet  with 
the  convex  curve  downward.  It  is  sometimes  charged 
upon  the  field  directly,  and  then  resembles  the  hood  of  a 
cloak  or  cope  hanging  down  the  back. 

chappeti  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  chape. 

chapp6  (sha-pa'),  a.  [P.,  <  chappe,  chape,  a 
chape:  see  chape.]  In  her.,  having  a  chape  or 
boterol:  said  of  the  scabbard  of  the  sword,  the 
tincture  being  mentioned:  as,  a  sword  scab- 
barded  red,  chappS  or.    Also  chaped. 

chappie  (ohap'i),  n.    See  chappy^. 

chappin  (chap'in),  m.    A  Scotch  form  of  ehopin. 

chappingt  (ehap'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  chcrn^.] 
Ground  full  of  chinks  and  crevices,  arising  fiom 
drought.    SalUwell. 

chappyl  (chap'i),  a.  [<  cAopl  -1-  -^1.]  Full  of 
chaps ;  cleft.    Also  written  choppy.    Shak. 

chappy^,  chappie  (chap'i),  n.  A  familiar  or 
affected  diminutive  of  chap^. 

chapras  (cha-pras'),  n.  [Hind,  chaprds,  a  plate 
worn  on  a  Iselt  as  a  mark  of  office ;  the  badge 
of  a  peon.]     Same  as  chuprassy. 

chapt.  Another  spelling  of  chapped,  past  par- 
ticiple of  cfeapi. 

chapter  (chap'tfer),  ».  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
chapiter,  occasionally  chapitle,  <  ME.  chapiter, 
chapiture,  ehapitre,  <  OF.  ehapitre  (P.  ehapitre) 
for  *chapitle,  capitle,  <  L.  capituhm,  a  chapter 
of  a  book,  in  ML.  also  a  synod  or  council,  dim. 
of  caput  (capit-),  a  head:  see  chapiter^,  capital^, 
which  are  doublets  of  chapter.]  1.  A  division 
or  section,  usually  numbered,  of  a  book  or 
treatise:  as.  Genesis  contains  fifty  chapters. 
Abbreviated  c,  eh.,  or  chap. 

Of  the  whiche  sepulcre  fs  wryten  more  largely  at  the 
begynnynge  of  this  chaptre. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  27. 

2.  The  council  of  a  bishop,  consisting  of  the 
canons  or  prebends  and  other  ecclesiastics  at- 
tached to  a  collegiate  or  cathedral  church,  and 
presided  over  by  a  dean. 

The  archbishop  [of  York]  too,  since  Becket's  death,  has 

been  under  a  cloud,  so  the  chapter  is  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  149. 

3.  An  assembly  of  the  monks  in  a  monastery, 
or  of  those  in  a  province,  or  of  the  entire  order. 

Summoned  to  Lindisfarne,  she  came, 
There  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  old, 
And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  4, 
It  was  and  is  the  common  practice  of  monks  to  assemble 
every  morning  to  hear  a  chapter  of  the  rule  read,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Both  the  meeting  itself  and  the  place 
of  meeting  gradually  obtained  the  name  of  Capitulum  or 
chapter  from  this  practice.  The  assembly  of  the  monks 
of  one  monastery  being  thus  designated  "the  chapter," 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  assemblies  of  all  the  monks 
in  any  province,  or  of  the  whole  order,  came  to  be  called 
"  provincial "  or  "  general "  chapters,  A  general  chapter, 
in  the  case  of  most  of  the  orders,  is  held  once  in  three 
years.  Cath.  Diet. 

4.  The  place  in  which  the  business  of  the 
chapter  of  a  cathedral  or  monastery  is  con- 
ducted; a  chapter-house.  —  5.  A  name  given  to 
the  meetings  of  certain  organized  orders  and 
societies :  as,  to  hold  a  chapter  of  the  Garter,  or 
of  the  College  of  Arms. — 6.  A  branch  of  some 
society  or  brotherhood,  usually  consisting  of  the 
members  resident  in  one  locality:  as,  the  grand 
chapter  of  the  royal  order  of  Kilwinning;  a 
chapter  of  a  college  fraternity. —  7.  A  decretal 
epistle.  Ayliffe. — 8.  A  place  where  delinquents 
receive  "discipline  and  correction.  Ayliffe. — 
Chapter  of  accidents,  (a)  A  series  of  chances ;  chance 
jn  general. 

Let  us  trust  to  time  and  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

SmoUett. 
(b)  A  series  of  mishaps ;  a  succession  of  mischances. 

The  chapter  of  knowledge  is  a  very  short,  but  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents  is  a  very  long  one. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  Letter  to  S.  Dayrolles,  Eeb.  16, 1753. 
To  read  (one)  a  chapter,  to  reprove  (one)  earnestly ;  rep- 
rimand.—To  the  end  of  the  chapter,  throughout;  tc 
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the  end ;  wholly ;  entirely ;  to  the  close,  as  of  life  or  of  a 
course  of  action. 

chapter  (ohap'tSr),  v.  t.  [<  chapter,  n.,  after  F. 
cliapitrer  (<  chapitre),  reprimand  in. presence  of 
the  whole  chapter,  censure :  see  chapter,  m.]  It. 
To  bring  to  book;  tax  with  a  fault;  correct; 
censure. 

He  more  than  once  arraigns  him  for  the  inconstancy  of 
his  judgment,  and  cfiapters  even  his  own  Aratus  on  the 
same  head.  Dryden,  Char,  of  Polybius. 

2.  To  arrange  or  divide  into  chapters,  as  a  lit- 
erary composition.     [Rare.] 

chapteral  (chap't6r-al),  a.  [<  chapter  +  -al.'\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chapter  of  a  religious  body, 
an  order,  or  a  society. 

There  was  held  at  Dijon  only  one  out  of  the  twenty-three 
chapters  [Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece]  which  took  place 
before  the  Papal  authority  dispensed  altogether  with  the 
obligation  of  chapteral  elections.  If,  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  81. 

chapter-house  (chap'ter-hous),  n.  [<  ME. 
chapitre-hous,  also  chapitel-hous ;  <  chapter  + 
house.l  A  building  attached  to  a  cathedral  or 
religious  house  in  which  the  chapter  meets  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  chapter-houses  are  of 
different  forms,  some  being  parallelograms,  some  octag- 
onal, and  others  decagonal.  Many  have  a  vestibule,  and 
crypts  are  frequently  found  under  them,  chapter-houses 
serving  not  imfrequently  as  burial-places  for  clerical  dig- 
nitaries. Many  are  among  the  most  notable  monuments 
of  medieval  architecture.     See  cut  under  cathedral. 

That  mighty  Abbey,  whose  chapter-house  plays  so  great 

a  part  in  the  growth  of  the  restored  freedom  of  England. 

E.  A.  Freeman^  Norman  Conquest,  II.  333. 

In  1352  the  chapterhouse  is  regarded  as  the  chamber  of 
the  commons.  Stubbs^  Const,  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  §  749. 

chapter-lands  (chap't6r-landz),  n.  pi.  Lands 
belonging  to  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral,  etc. 

Chaptia  (ehap'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hodgson,  1837) ; 
from  a  native  name.]  A  genus  of  drongo- 
shrikes,  of  the  family  Dicruridw.  The  tail  is  forked 
and  has  only  10  rectrices ;  the  plumage  has  a  scaly  or  span- 
gled appearance,  due  to  the  metallic  luster  of  the  tips  of 
the  fearers ;  and  dense  frontal  plumules  are  extended  on 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, as  C.  cenea,  C.  malayensis,  and  C.  brauniana,  rang- 
ing throughout  India,  Burma,  the 
Malay  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  Formosa.  Also  called  Prepop' 
terus  (Hodgson,  1844)  and  Entomo- 
letes  (Sundevall,  1872). 

chaptrel  (chap '  trel),  n. 
[Dim.  of  ehapiter^.'\  The 
capital  of  a  pillar  or  pilas- 
ter which  supports  an  arch : 
more  commonly  called  im- 
post. 

chapwoman  (chap '  wum  "- 
an),  n. ;  pi.  chapwomen 
^-wim"en).  [<  chap,  as  in 
chapman,  +  woman.']  A 
woman  who  buys  and  sells;  a  female  trader. 
Massinger.     [Rare.] 

chari,  charel  (char,  char),  n.  [<  MB.  char, 
charr,  cher,  cherre,  pi.  charres,  cherres,  also 
chare,  chere,  pi.  chares,  cheres  (the  form  chare 
being  due  rather  to  the  verb  form  chare),  a  par- 
ticular time,  a  particular  thing  to  do,  also, 
rarely,  a  turn  or  turning,  <  AS.  cerr,  cierr,  cirr, 
eyrr,  m.,  a  particular  time,  a  particular  thing 
to  do,  an  afEair  (with  short  vowel,  but  orig.  long, 
cerr),  =  MD.  D.  Iceer,  m.,  a  turn,  circuit,  tour, 
time,  =  MLG-.  Icere,  LCJ.  ker,  f .,  a  tum^rection, 
=  OHGr.  cher,  MHGr.  ker,  m.,  also  OHG.  chera, 
MHG.  here,  f.,  Gr.  Jcehr,  1,  a  turn,  turning,  di- 
rection; not  found  in  Scand.  or  Grothie.  See 
char\  chare^,  v.  In  the  sense  of  'a  particular 
thing  to  do,  a  job,'  the  word  exists  also  in  the 
form  chore,  formerly  also  spelled  choar,  with 
a  var.  choor,  also  spelled  chewer,  early  mod.  E. 
chewre,  pointing  to  a  ME.  *chore  or  *chore.  See 
chore'^,'n.  Hence  in  comp.  ajar  tox*acha/r;  cf. 
ehar^.]     If.  A  turn. 

Thanne  he  maketh  therto  char. 
Bestiary,  1.  643  (Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  ed.  Morris). 
2t.  A  particular  time. 

The  thridde  time  riht  also,  and  [the]  feorthe  cherre,  & 
te  vifte  cherre.  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  36. 

St.  A  motion ;  an  act. 

Bote  as  tou  [thou]  bere  me  aboute,  ne  mijt  I  do  the  leste 
char. 
Debate  of  Body  and  Soul,  1. 167  (latin  Poems  atlrib.  to 
[Walter  Mapes,  ed.  Wright,  p.  334). 
While  thou  holdes  mete  in  mouthe,  he  war 
To  drynke,  that  is  un-honest  char. 
And  also  fysike  for-bedes  hit, 
And  sais  thou  may  be  choket  at  that  byt. 

Babees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  302. 

4.  [In  this  use  regularly,  in  the  U.  S.,  chore: 
see  etym.]  A  particular  thing  to  do ;  a  single 
piece  of  work;  a  job;  in  the  plural,  miscellane- 
ous jobs ;  work  done  by  the  day.     See  ohore'^. 

For  beof  ne  for  bakoun,  ne  for  swich  stor  of  house, 

Umiethe  [hardly]  wolde  eny  don  a  char. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  341. 
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And  drowge  his  swerde  prively, 
That  the  childe  were  not  war 
At  he  had  done  that  char. 

Cursor  Mundi.    (Halliwell.) 
The  maid  that  milks. 
And  does  the  meanest  chares. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  IS. 

Intellectual  ability  is  not  so  common  or  so  unimportant 

a  gift  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste  upon  mere 

handicrafts  and  chares.  Huxley,  Universities. 

char^,  chare^  (char,  char),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
charred,  chared,  ppr.  charring,  charing.  [<  ME. 
charren,  cherren,  also  charen,  cheren,  <  AS.  cer- 
ren,  cierran,  cyrran,  orig.  cerran,  turn,  return,  = 
OPries.  Tcera  =  MD.  keren,  D.  keeren  =  LG. 
keren  =  OHG.  cheran,  cheren,  keran,  keren,  cher- 
ran,  cherren,  MHG.  keren,  G.  kehren,  turn,  re- 
turn: see  char'^,  chare^,  n.  For  the  senses  cf. 
turn  and  wend.]  I.  trans.  It.  To  turn;  give 
another  direction  to. 

Satenas  [Satan]  our  wai  will  charre; 
Forthi  behoues  us  be  waire 
That  we  ga  hi  na  wrange  sties. 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  62. 
2t.  To  lead  or  drive. 

The  lorde  hym  charred  to  a  chambre. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  860. 
Take  good  eyd  to  our  com 
And  chare  away  the  crowe. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  325. 

3.  To  stop  or  turn  back:  in  this  sense  only 
chare.     [North.  Eng.] 

Charyn,  or  geynecopyu  [var.  a^en  stondyn],  sisto. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  70. 

4.  To  separate  (chafE)  from  the  grain:  in  this 
sense  only  ctere.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  5.  [SeecAori, 
chare\  n.,  4,  and  cf.  chore\  v.]  To  do;  per- 
form; execute. 

All's  char'd  when  he  is  gone. 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  2. 

II,  intrans.    It.  To  turn ;  return. 

He  charde  agein  sone  eft  in  to  Rome. 

Xiayamon,  III.  182. 
2t.  To  go ;  wend. 

Tharvore  anan  to  hire  cherde 
Thrusche  and  throstle. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1. 1656. 
Leue  askede  hem  hom  to  faren 
With  wiues  and  childre  thethen  [thence]  charen. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1611. 

3.  [In  this  sense  usually  chare.]    To  work  in 
the  house  of  another  by  the  day;  do  chares  or 
chores;  do  small  jobs. 
"  Mother  goes  out  chariTw,  sir,"  replied  the  girl. 

Thackeray,  The  Curate's  Walk. 

char^  (char),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  charred,  ppr. 
charring.  [Due  to  char-  in  charcoal,  rather 
than  to  char^,  ME.  charren,  turn,  return,  which 
does  not  occur  in  ME.  in  a  sense  connected  with 
that  of  char^.  See  chark^  and  charcoal.]  1 .  To 
bum  or  reduce  to  charcoal. 

A  way  of  charring  sea-coal  wherein  it  is  in  about  three 
hours  or  less  .  .  .  brought  to  charcoal. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  141. 

2.  To  bum  the  surface  of  more  or  less:  as,  to 
ciiar  the  inside  of  a  barrel  (a  process  regularly 
employedforsome  purposes);  the  timbers  were 
badly  charred.  =syn.  See  scorch. 
char^  (char),  n.  [See  char^,  v.,  and  charcoal.] 
Charcoal. 

The  sun  itself  will  become  cold  as  a  cinder,  dead  as  a 

bumed-out  char.  H.  W.  Warren,  Astronomy,  p.  21. 

A  filter  is  a  big  iron  drum  containing  ten  thousand 

pounds  of  animal  bone-black.  The  "char"  must  be  washed 

with  hot  water  eveiy  two  days  and  dried  in  a  Idln. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  113. 

char*  (char),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  charred,  ppr. 
charring.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps  a  par- 
ticular use  of  char^  or  char^.]  In  huilding,  to 
hew;  work,  as  stone.     Oxford  Glossary. 

char^  (char),  n.  [Formerly  also  written  charr, 
chare,  <  Gael,  eeara  =  Ir.  cear,  red,  blood-col- 
ored; cf.  Gael,  and  Ir.  cear^  iDlood.  The  W. 
name  is  torgoch,  lit.  red-belhed,  <  tor,  belly,  -I- 
coch,  red,]  A  fish  of  the  family  Salmonidce  and 


Char,  or  American  Brook-trout  (Salvelinus  fontinalis). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884. ) 

genus  Salvelinus.  All  the  species  were  formerly 
ranged  in  the  genus  Salmo,  and  several  fishes  which  are 
properly  chars  are  called  salmon  or  trout.    There  is  but 
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one  generally  recognized  species  in  Eiu-ope,  Sidvdinui 
alpinus,  the  common  red  char,  formerly  called  6«'™o 
umbla,  of  which  the  so-caUed  Windermere  char  and  the 
Welsh  torgoch  or  redbelly  are  by  most  considered  to  be 
varieties.  It  inhabits  clear  cold  waters  of  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Great  Britain.  Tlie  American 
char  nearest  the  European  is  known  as  the  Bangeley  lake 
(in  Maine)  trout,  Salvelinus  oquassa.  The  Floeberg  char 
of  arctic  America  is  S.  arcturus.  The  common  American 
brook-trout,  S.  fontinalis,  is  also  a  char.  Chars  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  delicious  of  the  salmon  family. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  true  trouts  by  having  the 
vomer  boat-shaped  and  mthout  teeth  in  its  shaft.  The 
colors  also  are  characteristic.  . 

char^t,  chare^t,  «■    [ME.,  also  charre,  an  assibi- 
lated  form  of  carl,  q.  v.]     A  car ;  a  chariot. 
About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alauns. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1290. 
[She]  passes  owte  of  the  palesse  with  alle  hir  price  may- 

dsiivs 

Towarde  6hestyr6  in  a  charre  thay  chese  hir  the  wayes. 

MoHe  AHhure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3917. 

Therby  also,  not  ferre  frome  Jordan,  is  the  place  where 

Elyas  the  prophete  was  rauysshed  into  heuyn  in  a  golde 

chare.  Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  42. 

charS  (char),  adv.  and  a.  [Short  for  *achar 
tor  (^ar :  see  ajar.]  Ajar.  Halliwell.  [North. 
Eng.] 

char^  (char),  n.  [Appar.  a  particular  use  of  F. 
char,  a  car,  wagon.]  An  old  wine-measure.  In 
(jeneva  it  was  about  145  United  States  gallons. 

charS  (char),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  island  or  sand- 
bank formed  in  a  stream. 

The  great  Indian  rivers,  therefore,  not  only  supply  new 
ground  by  depositing  chars  or  islands  in  their  beds,  etc, 
W.  W.  Hunter,  The  Indian  Empire,  p.  44. 
The  gradual  formation  of  chars  and  bars  of  sand  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  [the  Brahmaputra's]  course  has  diverted 
the  main  volume  of  water  into  the  present  channel  of  the 
JamunA.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  295. 

Oharal  (ka'ra),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ;t:a/«i,  delight, 
<  xa^P"")  rejoice.]  1.  A  genus  of  cellular 
cryptogamous  plants,  natural  order  Characea 
(which  see).  They  grow  in  pools  and  slow  streams, 
rooting  in  the  ground  and  Rowing  erect.  Some  species, 
as  Chara  fcetida,  when  taken  out  of  the  water  emit  a  very 
disagreeable  odor,  like  that  of  sulphureted  hydrogen. 
They  occur  all  over  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  temperate 
countries. 

2.  \l.  c]   A  plant 
of  this  genus. 

Ohara^  (ka'ra),  n. 
The  name  of  the 
southernmost  of 
the  two  hounds  in 
the  constellation 
Canes  Venatici. 

char-Jl-bancs(shar- 
a-bon'),».  [F.cTjar- 
d, -bancs:  char,  a 
car ;  A,  with ;  bancs, 
benches:  see  carl, 
6o»fei,  and  bench.] 
A  long  and  light 
vehicle  furnished 
with  transverse 
seats,  and  general- 
ly open  at  the  sides 
or  inclosed  with 
curtains.  Some- 
times charabanc.  chara/ntida. 

We  were  met  by  a  sort  of  char-dy-bancs,  or  American 
wagon,  with  three  seats,  one  behind  the  other,  all  facing 
the  horses.  Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  xiv. 

Characeae  (ka-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chara  + 
-acece.]  A  small  group  of  submerged  chlorophyl- 
bearing  cryptogamous  plants,  nearly  related  to 
the  algsB  and  consisting  of  slender-jointed  stems 
which  bear  whorls  of  leaves  at  regular  intervals. 
The  leaves  bear  leaflets  and  the  organs  of  fructification. 
The  antheridia  are  spherical  bodies  composed  externally 
of  eight  triangular  shield-shaped  segments,  inclosing  a 
great  number  of  filaments.  In  each  joint  or  cell  of  the 
latter  is  produced  one  antherozoid  coiled  spirally.  The 
carpogonium  consists  of  a  central  cell  which,  after  fertili- 
zation, becomes  the  fruit  and  is  inclosed  by  5  cells  twisted 
spirally  around  it.  The  species  are  usually  grouped  in 
two  families,  each  containing  two  genera.  In  the  Cha- 
rem,  represented  by  Chara,  the  stem  and  leaves  are  some- 
times covered  with  a  cortical  layer  of  cells  and  are  some- 
times naked.  The  leaves  are  in  whorls  of  from  6  to  12,  and 
the  leaflets  are  always  one-celled.  In  Nitellece,  represented 
oy  Nitella,  the  stems  are  never  corticated,  and  the  leaflets 
are  in  whorls  of  from  6  to  8,  and  often  more  than  one- 
celled.  The  circulation  of  the  protoplasm  is  easily  ob- 
served in  the  cells  of  many  Characeoe.  Several  species  are 
mcrusted  with  lime  and  are  very  brittle. 

characeous  (ka-ra'shius),  a.  In  bot.,  belong- 
ing to  or  resembling  the  Characem. 

Characin  (kar'a-sin),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Charadnidce. 

Characinae  (kar-a-si'ne),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Cha- 
racinince. 

characine  (kar'a-sin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  CharacininceoT  Chdradnidm. 

characinid  (ka-ras'i-nid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily CharacinidcE. 
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Oharacinidse  (kar-a-sin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Characinus  +  -idm^  A  family  of  plectospon- 
dylous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Characinus. 
The  body  is  scaly ;  the  head  is  naked ;  the  upper  jaw  is 
formed  by  the  intermaxillaries  in  the  middle  and  the 
maxillaries  laterally ;  the  pyloric  appendages  are  more  or 
less  numerous ;  and  the  air-bladder  is  divided  transversely 
into  two  portions.  An  adipose  fln  is  generally  developed, 
and  there  are  no  pseudobranchiae.  The  species  are  inhab- 
itants of  the  fresh  waters  of  Africa  and  tropical  America, 
and  are  ver^  numerous. 

Cliaracininse  (kar"a-si-m'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Characinus  +  -inw.^  A  subfamily  of  charaoi- 
noid  fishes  to  which  different  limits  have  been 
assigned.    Also  Charadnce. 

cbaracinoid  (kar'a-si-noid),  a.  and  n.   [<  Chara- 
ciniis  +  -oid.']    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Characinidce. 
II.  re.  A  fish  of  the  family  Characinidce. 

Characinus  (kar-a-si'nus),  v.  [NL.  (Lae^pfede, 
1803),  <  Gr.  ;i;a|Oaf  (x'^P'^"-),  a  sea-fish,  perhaps 
the  rud;  a  particular  use  of  ;i:apffif,  a  pointed 
stake,  <  ;i;apaiT(7«v,  make  sharp  or  pointed.  See 
character.']  A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the 
family  Characinidce. 

charactt  (kar'akt),  n.  [A  restored  spelling  of 
ME.  caract,  caracte,  eared,  a  mark,  <  OF.  ea- 
racte,  carate  =  Pr.  caracta,  shortened  from  L. 
character:  see  character.']  A  character;  a  dis- 
tinctive mark. 

Even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch-villain.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

character  (kar'ak-ter),  n.  [<  ME.  caracter  (usu- 
ally shortened  caract,  a  mark :  see  charact)  =  F. 
earactire  =  Sp.  cardcter  =  Pg.  caracter,  charac- 
ter =  It.  earattere  =  D.  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  Ica/rakter, 
<  L.  character,  <  Gr.  x<^P<^i"'^Pt  prop,  an  instru- 
ment for  marking  or  graving,  commonly  a  mark 
engraved  or  impressed,  a  figure,  any  distinctive 
mark,  a  personal  feature,  peculiar  nature  or 
character,  <  ;);apa(T(TEtv,  furrow,  scratch,  en- 
grave.] 1.  A  markmade  by  cutting,  stamping, 
or  engraving,  as  on  stone,  metal,  or  other  nard 
material ;  hence,  a  mark  or  figure,  written  or 
printed,  and  used  to  commimicate  thought,  as 
in  the  formation  of  words;  a  letter,  figure,  or 
sign. 

He  [Dante]  is  the  very  man  .  .  .  who  has  read  the  dusky 
characters  on  the  portal  within  which  there  is  no  hope. 

Macaulay,  Milton. 

She  looked  into  an  illuminated  countenance,  whose 
characters  were  all  beaming,  though  the  page  itself  was 
dusk.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxvii. 

•  Hence — 2.  The  peculiar  form  or  style  of  letters 
used  by  a  particular  person ;  handwriting ;  any 
system  of  written,  engraved,  or  printed  sj^m- 
bols  employed  by  a  particular  race  or  nation 
of  people  to  record  or  communicate  thought : 
as,  the  Greek  character;  the  Kunie  character  ; 
the  Hebrew  character. 

Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

Another  letter  you  must  frame  for  me 

Instantly,  in  your  lady's  character. 

To  such  a  purpose  as  I'll  tell  thee  straight. 

Beau,  and  M.,  Knight  of  Kalta,  i.  3. 
I  will  have  his  name 
Formed  in  some  mystic  character. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

He  .  .  .  made  notes  of  all  that  I  told  him,  in  the  quaint 

character  used  by  the  Mughrebbins,  or  Arabs  of  the  West, 

which  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Cuflc. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  23. 

3t.  A  cipher. 
'     For  Sir  H.  Bennet's  love  is  come  to  the  height,  and  his 
confidence,  that  he  hath  given  my  Lord  a  character,  and 
will  oblige  my  Lord  to  correspond  with  him. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  148. 

4.  A  distinguishing  mark  or  characteristic; 
any  one  of  the  properties  or  qualities  which 
serve  to  distinguish  one  person,  or  thing  from 
others;  a  peculiarity  Tsy  which  a  thing  may  be 
recognized,  described,  and  classified,  in  modern 
English  character  is  the  most  general  designation  for  that 
which  an  abstract  noun  denotes. 

I  will  not  name  him. 
Nor  give  you  any  character  to  know  him. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  i.  3. 
Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  characters  and  inseparable 
companions  of  most  melancholy. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  109. 

The  bandages  and  draperies  of  the  grave  still  imparted 
their  chamel  character  to  the  figure.      Poe,  Tales,  I.  467. 

The  importance,  for  classification,  of  trifling  characters, 
mainly  depends  on  their  being  correlated  with  several 
other  characters  of  more  or  less  importance. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  367. 

5.  The  combination  of  properties,  qualities,  or 
peculiarities  which  distinguishes  one  person-or 
thing,  or  one  group  of  persons  or  things,  from 
others;  specifically,  the  sum  of  the  inherited 
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and  acquired  ethical  traits  which  give  to  a  per- 
son his  moral  individuality. 

A  character,  or  that  which  distinguishes  one  man  from 
aU  others,  cannot  be  supposed  to  consist  of  one  particular 
virtue,  or  vice,  or  passion  only ;  but  it  is  a  composition  of 
qualities  which  are  not  contrary  to  one  another  in  the 
same  person.  Dryden,  Criticism  in  Tragedy. 

A  character  is  only  formed  through  a  man's  conscious 
presentation  to  himself  of  objects  as  his  good,  as  that  in 
which  his  self-satisfaction  is  to  be  found. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  108. 

6.  The  moral  qualities  assigned  to  a  person 
by  repute ;  the  estimate  attached  to  an  individ- 
ual by  the  community  in  which  he  lives ;  good 
or  bad  reputation ,  standing :  as,  a  character 
for  veracity  or  mendacity. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  have  a  very  bad  character, 
especially  the  military  men,  and  among  them  particularly 
the  janizaries.         Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 10. 

Character  is  the  slow-spreading  influence  of  opinion  aris- 
ing from  the  deportment  of  a  man  in  society.       Erskine. 

Specifically — .7.  Good  qualities,  or  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing  them ;  good  reputation :  as, 
a  man  of  worth  and  character. 

They  are  tenacious  of  reputation  with  a  vengeance; 
for  they  don't  choose  any  body  should  have  a  character 
but  themselves !  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  1. 

There  was  a  certain  shyness  about  his  greeting,  quite 
dilferent  from  his  usual  frank  volubility,  that  did  not, 
however,  impress  us  as  any  accession  of  character. 

Bret  Harte,  Argonauts,  p.  169. 

8.  The  qualities,  course  of  action,  or  r61e  ap- 
propriate to  a  given  person,  station  in  life, 
profession,  etc. 

The  missionaries  came  here  at  flrst  under  the  character 
of  physicians.         Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  77. 

'Twould  not  be  out  of  character,  if  you  went  in  your  own 
carriage.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

9.  Strongly  marked  distinctive  qualities  of 
any  kind :  as,  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  char- 
acter. 

To  put  it  in  a  single  word,  I  think  that  his  [Dryden's] 
qualities  and  faculties  were  in  that  rare  combination 
which  makes  character.  This  gave  flavor  to  whatever  he 
wrote —a  very  rare  quality. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  78. 

10.  An  account  or  statement  of  the  qualities  or 
peculiarities  of  a  person  or  thing ;  specifically, 
an  oral  or  a  written  statement  with  regard  to 
the  standing  or  qualifications  of  any  one,  as  a 
servant  or  an  employee. 

It  was  your  character  that  flrst  commended 
Him  to  my  thoughts.         Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  ii.  3. 
Mr.  Selden  was  a  Person  whom  no  Character  can  flatter, 
or  transmit  in  any  Expressions  equal  to  his  Merit  and  Vir- 
tue. Clarendon,  Autobiog;  (ed.  1769),  p.  16. 

11 .  A  person ;  a  personage :  as,  the  noble  char- 
acters of  ancient  history ;  a  disreputable  char- 
acter ;  specifically,  one  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented in  a  drama,  or  in  fiction. 

In  a  tragedy,  or  epick  poem,  the  hero  .  .  .  must  out- 
shine the  rest  of  all  the  characters. 

Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

The  friendship  of  distinguished  charaeters.  Boscoe. 

I  went  down  to  the  Turkish  houses,  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  singular  character  I  met  on  board  the 
steamer.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  22. 

12.  A  person  of  marked  peculiarities ;  an  odd 
person :  used  absolutely :  as,  he  was  a  charac- 
ter.—  13t.  A  stamp  or  representation;  type. 
[Bare.] 

And  thou,  in  thy  black  shape  and  blacker  actions, 
Being  hell's  perfect  character,  art  delighted 
To  do  what  I,  though  infinitely  wicked. 
Tremble  to  hear.  Beau.  andFl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 
Arabic  characters,  arrow-headed  or  cuneiform 
characters,  baptismal  character,  epistolographlc 
characters,  etc.  See  the  adjectives.— Character-actor. 
See  actor.— Character  of  scales  and  keys,  in  music,  the 
peculiar  quality  or  individuality  that  is  thought  to  inhere 
in  certain  scales  and  keys.  Thus,  keys  having  shai-ps  in  the 
signature  are  thought  to  be  brighter  and  stronger  than 
those  having  flats  ;  and  certain  moods  are  said  to  be  more 
appropriately  expressed  by  certain  keys  than  by  others. 
The  existence  of  such  diflferences,  except  so  far  as  they  re- 
sult from  the  inequality  of  the  voice  or  an  accidental  or 
traditional  irregularity  of  tuning,  is  denied  by  many  mu- 
sicians.—Derivative  character,  a  character  that  is  de- 
ducible  from  another.— Generic  character,  a  mark  dis- 
tinguishing genera.— Musical  characters,  the  conven- 
tional forms  or  marks  used  for  signs  of  clefs,  notes,  rests, 
etc.— Real  character,  a  graphical  sign  which  signifies 
something  directly  and  ideographically,  and  not  phoneti- 
cally or  by  representing  a  spoken  word  or  speech ;  also, 
a  complete  system  of  such  signs  serving  as  a  written 
language.— Specific  character,  a  specific  difference ;  a 
mark  distinguishing  species.  =Syn.  4.  Characteristic,  At- 
tribute, etc.  See  quality.— 5.  Disposition,  turn,  bent,  con- 
stitution. ,  ,,.  \ 
character  (kar'ak-ter,  formerly  ka-rak  ter), 
V.  t.  [<  character, «.]  1 .  To  engrave ;  inscribe ; 
write. 

Show  me  one  scar  character' A  on  thy  skin. 

Shak.,  2Hen.  VL,  m.  1. 

The  laws  of  marriage  character'd  in  gold 
Upon  the  blanched  tablets  of  her  heart. 

Tennyson,  Isabel. 
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2t.  To  ascribe  a  certain  character  to ;  charac- 
terize; describe. 

She's  far  from  what  I  character'd. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  v.  1. 

Thuanus  .  .  .  thus  charactereth  the  Con-Waldenses. 

Fuller,  Holy  'War,  p.  145. 

3.  To  give  expression  to,  as  mental  qualities 
to  the  countenance.     [Rare.] 

Such  mingled  passions  character'd  his  face 

Of  fierce  and  terrible  benevolence 

That  I  did  tremble  as  I  looked  on  him.     Southey. 

charactered  (kar'ak-tferd),  a.  [<  character  + 
-ed^.]     Having  a  character.     Tennyson. 

characterially  (kar-ak-te'ri-al-i),  adv.  Charac- 
teristically.   Salliwell-PhilUp^s. 

characterisatiQn,  characterise.  See  charac- 
terization, characterize. 

characterism  (kar'ak-t6r-izm),  n.  [=  F.  ca^ 
ractSrisme,  <  L.  characterismvs,  <  Gr.  xc^P'^k-'"!- 
ptafidg,  a  characterizing,  <  ;t'opaKT)7pifeiVj  char- 
acterize :  see  characterize.]  1.  A  distmctive 
character;  a  characteristic. 

The  characterism  of  an  honest  man :  He  looks  not  to 
what  he  might  do,  but  what  he  should. 

Bp.  Hall,  Characters. 

Simplicity  in  discourse,  and  ingenuity  in  all  pretences 
and  transactions,  became  the  characterisms  of  christian 
men.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.,  Pref. 

2t.  A  description  of  the  character  or  pecu- 
liarities of  a  person  or  thing;  a  characteriza- 
tion. 
Some  short  Cha/raeterism  of  the  chief  Actors, 

B.  Jonson,  The  New  Inn,  Dramatis  Fersonse. 

characteristic  (kar''''ak-te-ris'tik),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  caractMstique  =  Sp!  caracterisUco  =  Pg. 
caracteristico  =  It.  caratteristico  =  D.  Icarakte- 
risMek  =  Sw.  Tcara^eristih  (cf .  G.  karakteristisch 
=  Dan.  karakteristisk),  <  Gr.  xc^P^i^^VptariKdc, 
<  ;i;a|0aKT)7pifHV,  designate,  characterize:  see 
characterize.]  1.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  constitut- 
ing, or  indicating  the  character ;  exhibiting  the 
jieculiar  qualities  of  a  person  or  thing;  pecu- 
liar; distinctive:  as,  a  characteristic  distinc- 
tion ;  with  characteristic  generosity,  he  emptied 
his  purse. 

I  saw  the  mouldering  ruin  of  an  abbey  overrun  with  ivy, 
and  the  taper  spire  of  a  village  church  rising  from  the 
brow  of  a  neighboring  hill — all  were  characteristic  of  Eng- 
land. Irvinff,  Sketch-Book,  p.  23. 

2.  Eelative  to  a  characteristic  or  character- 
istics in  sense  II.,  2  (6)  or  (c) — Characteristic 
angle  of  a  curve,  in  geom.,  a  rectilinear  right-angled 
triangle,  whose  hypothenuse  makes  a  part  of  the  curve, 
not  sensibly  different  from  a  right  line. —  Characteristic 
formula,  in  math.,  a  formula  expressing  how  many  of  an 
i-way  spread  of  flgures  satisfy  any  i-f old  condition,  the 
formula  being  of  the  form  shown  under  II.,  2  (&). —  Char- 
acteristic function  of  a  moving  system.  See  /mm- 
tioji.- Characteristic  letter,  characteristic  sound, 
in  gramj, ,  the  last  letter  or  sound  of  the  stem,  to  which  the 
termination  must  be  accommodated,  thus  determining  or 
characterizing  the  inflection  of  the  word.  Also  called  the 
characteristic,  character,  or  stemrcharacter. — Character- 
istic number,  the  number  of  characteristics  of  a  given 
spread  of  figures,  for  a  condition  of  a  given  dimensionality. 
— Characteristic  piece,  in  music,  a  composition  intend- 
ed to  depict  or  suggest  a  definite  scene,  event,  object,  or 
quality,  as  Beethoven's  "Pastoral"  Symphony. — Charac- 
'terlstlc  problem,  the  problem  of  determining  the  char- 
acteristic numbers  of  a  given  spread  of  figures. — Char- 
acteristic tone,  in  mAisic :  (a)  The  seventh  tone  of  the 
scale:  so  called  because  it  specially  emphasizes  the  su- 
premacy of  the  tonic  or  key-note;  the  leading-tone.  (&) 
In  any  key,  that  tone  by  which  it  Is  distinguished  from 
the  most  nearly  related  keys,  as  the  Ffi  that  distinguishes 
the  key  of  G  from  that  of  C. 

II.  n.  1 .  That  which  serves  to  characterize, 
or  which  constitutes  or  indicates  the  charac- 
ter; anything  that  distinguishes  one  person  or 
thing  or  place  from  another ;  a  distinctive  f ea^ 
ture. 

This  vast  invention  exerts  itself  in  Homer  in  a  manner 
superior  to  that  of  any  poet ;  it  is  the  great  and  peculiar 
characteristiek  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  others. 


It  is  a  characteristic  of  wisdom  not  to  do  desperate 
things.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  11. 

To  become  crystallized,  fixed  in  opinion  and  mode  of 
thought,  is  to  lose  the  great  characteristic  of  life,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  inanimate  nature  :  the  power  of 
adapting  itself  to  circumstances. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  105,  «• 

3.  In  math.:  (a)  [NL.  characterisUca,  used  in 
this  sense  by  Henry  Brigges  in  1628,]  The  in- 
dex or  integer  part  of  an  artificial  or  Briggsian 
logarithm.  See  logarithm,  (fi)  A  number,  one 
of  a  set  of  numbers,  ft  v,  etc.,  referring  to  an 
j-way  spread  of  figures  of  a  given  kind,  and 
such  that  the  number  of  these  figures  which 
satisfy  any  i-fold  condition  is  equal  to  a/j,  + 
tv  +,  etc.,  where  a,  h,  etc.,  are  whole  numbers 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  this  condition. 
Tms  definition,  given  by  Schubert  in  1879,  is  a 
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generalization  of  that  given  by  Chasles  in  1864. 
(c)  Any  number  related  in  a  remarkable  way  to 
a  figure :  a  use  of  the  term  not  allowed  by  care- 
ful writers,  (d)  A  nimiber  referring  to  a  higher 
suigularity  of  an  algebraical  curve  or  surface, 
and  expressing  how  many  simple  singularities 
of  a  given  kind  it  replaces,  (e)  The  rational 
integral  function  (in  its  lowest  terms)  whose 
vanishing  expresses  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
dition of  which  it  is  the  characteristic. — 3.  In 
philol.  See  characteristic  letter  or  sound,  above. 
—Characteristic  of  a  cubic,  in  geom.,  the  invarialile 
anharmonio  ratio  of  the  four  tangents  which  can  be  drawn 
to  a  plane  cubic  from  any  one  of  its  own  points.—  Char- 
acteristic of  a  dynamo  or  magneto-electric  ma- 
chine, a  cuiTe  whose  abscissas  measure  the  electromo- 
tive force  or  difference  of  potential,  and  whose  ordinates 
measure  the  intensity  of  the  current.  A  shunt  dynamo 
has  two  characteristics,  the  external  and  internal.— Ex- 
ternal characteristic  of  a  shunt  dynamo,  a  curve 
whose  abscissas  represent  the  differences  of  potential  be- 
tween the  terminals,  and  the  ordinates  the  intensity  of  the 
current,  in  the  exteiiial  circuit. — Internal  characteris- 
tic of  a  shunt  dynamo,  the  characteristic  for  the  shunt 
circuit.  =Syn.  1.  Character,  Attribute,  etc.  See  quality. 
cliaracteri8tical(kar"ak-te-ris'ti-kal),  a.  Same 
as  characteristic.     [Bare.]" 

But  the  general  beauty  of  them  all  is,  that  they  [Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  sonnets]  are  so  perfectly  characteristical. 

Lamb,  Elia,  p.  360. 

characteristically  (kar"ak-te-ris'ti-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a  characteristic  manner ;  in  a  manner  that 
expresses  the  character ;  distiactively. 

Each  of  us  looks  at  the  world  in  his  own  wajj,  and  does 
not  know  that  perhaps  it  is  characteristically  his  owu- 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  361. 

characteristicalness(kar"ak-te-ris'ti-kal-nes), 
n.     [<  characteristical  +  -ness!\    The  state  or 

Suality  of  being  characteristic. 
aracterization  (kar"ak-ter-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
characterize  +  -ation.']  Tlie  act  of  character- 
izing ;  representation  or  description  of  salient 
qualities  or  characteristics,  as  by  an  actor, 
painter,  writer,  or  speaker.  Also  speUed  char- 
acterisation. 

"Society"  in  this  representative  town  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  somewhat  difficult  of  characterization. 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  7. 

characterize  (kar'ak-ter-iz),  V.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  characterized,  ppr.  characterizing.  [=  F. 
caract4riser  =  Sp.  Pg.  caracterizar  =  It.  carat- 
terizzare=:'D.  karakteriseren  =  G:.  Tcarakterisiren 
=  Dan.  }carakterisere  =  &w.  JcaraJcterisera,  <  ML. 
characterizare,  <  Gr.  ;fa/3a/cT»?p(f«v,  designate  by 
a  characteristic  mark,  <  ;);apa/cT^p,  a  mark,  char- 
acter: see  character. '\  1.  To  impart  a  special 
stamp  or  character  to ;  constitute  a  character- 
istic or  the  characteristics  of ;  stamp  or  distin- 
guish; mark;  denote. 

A  spirit  of  philosophy  and  toleration  .  .  .  now  seems  to 
characterize  the  age.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

2.  To  describe  the  character  or  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  qualities  of;  describe  by  distin- 
guishing qualities. 

One  of  that  species  of  women  whom  you  have  charac- 
terized under  the  name  of  jilts.  Spectator,  No.  401. 

Under  the  name  of  Tamerlane  he  intended  to  charac- 
terize King  'William.  Johnson,  Life  of  Eowe. 

3t.  To  engrave,  stamp,  or  imprint.     [Bare.] 

Sentiments  characterized  and  engraven  in  the  soul. 

Sir  M.  HcUe,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

Also  spelled  characterise. 
=Syn.  2.  To  mark,  designate. 

characterized  (kar'ak-t6r-izd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
characterize, «.]  Stamped  with  a  specific  char- 
acter or  constitution;  having  characteristic  or 
typical  qualities. 

The  coast  presents  a  coarse  red  sandstone,  which  con- 
tinues well  characterized  as  far  as  Cape  Saiunarez. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  46. 

characterless  (kar'ak-ter-les),  a.  [<  character 
+  -less.']  1.  Lacking  a  definite  or  positive  char- 
acter; commonplace;  uninteresting;  weak. 

He  [Sbalspere]  viewed  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  genius 

the  old  play  or  the  old  story,  and  at  once  discovered  all 

its  capabilities ;  ...  its  characterless  personages  he  was 

confident  that  he  could  quicken  with  breath  and  action. 

I.  D'lsradi,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  IL  188. 

2t.  Unrecorded,  as  in  history. 

Mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 

To  dusty  nothing.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ilL  2. 

characterlessness  (kar'ak-ter-les-nes),  re.  [< 
characterless  +  -ness.']  The  state  or  quality  of 
bein^  'without  a  well-marked  character,  or  dis- 
tinctive features  or  marks. 

character-monger  (kar'ak-ter-mung^ger),  n. 
One  given  to  criticizing  the  actions  and  char- 
acters of  other  people ;  a  gossip.     [Rare.] 

She  was  his  [Johnson's]  pet,  his  dear  love,  ...  his  lit- 
tle character-monger.  Macaulay,  Madame  D'Arblay. 
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charactery  (kar'ak-t6r-i), «.   [<  character  +  -y.] 

1.  That  which  constitutes  or  indicates  charac- 
ter; that  in  anything  which  indicates  its  quali- 
ties; a  character  or  characteristic. 

Here  is  a  shell ;  'tis  pearly  blank  to  me, 

Nor  marked  with  any  sign  or  charactery.       Keats. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  characterizing;  character- 
ization by  means  of  words  or  representation. 

Faeries  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  oiW.,  v.  6. 

A  third  sort  bestowed  their  time  in  drawing  out  the 

true  lineaments  of  every  virtue  and  vice,  so  lively  that 

who  saw  the  medals  might  know  the  face :  which  art  they 

significantly  termed  charactery.        Bp.  Hall,  Characters. 

charade  (sha-rad'),  n.  [P. ;  a  mod.  word  of 
unknown  origin.]  An  enigma  whose  solution  is 
a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables,  each  of  which 
is  separately  significant  in  sound,  and  which, 
as  well  as  the  whole  word,  must  be  discovered 
from  a  dialogue  or  description  in  which  it  is 
used,  or  from  dramatic  representation. 

Charades  and  riddles  as  at  Christmas. 

Tennyson,  Prol.  to  Princess. 

charadrian  (ka-rad'ri-an),  a.  Same  as  cha- 
radrine. 

Charadriidae  (kar-a-dri'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gharadrius  +  4dce.'\  A  family  of  prsBcocial 
pressirostral  grallatorial  birds,  of  the  order  Li- 
micolce;  a  group  of  small  limicoline  wading 
birds,  or  shore-birds,  comprising  the  plovers 
and  certain  plover-like  forms,  related  -within 
family  limits  to  the  genus  Charadrius.  it  is  a 
large  and  important  cosmopohtan  group  of  nearly  100  spe- 
cies. Its  limits  are,  however,  unsettled,  several  genera 
being  sometimes  made  types  of  distinct  families.  Also 
Charadriadce. 

Charadriiformes  (ka-rad'''ri-i-f6r'mez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Charadrius  +  L.  forma,  form.]  In  Gar- 
rod's  arrangement,  one  of  four  orders  of  homa- 
logonatous  birds,  including  the  pigeons,  plo- 
vers, cranes,  gulls,  etc.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  schizorhinal  structure  of  the  nasal  bones. 

Charadrilnse  (ka-rad-ri-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Charadrius  +  -ince.']  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  Charadriidce,  including  the  true  plo- 
vers. Normally  they  have  but  S  toes ;  the  tarsi  reticu- 
late, and  longer  than  the  toes,  which  usually  have  basal 
webbing ;  the  tibise  naked  below ;  the  wings  long  and 
acute  ;  and  the  tail  short,  generally  even,  and  composed 
of  12  feathers.  The  bill  is  typically  pressirostral,  is  not 
longer  than  the  head,  and  is  shaped  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  pigeon.  The  group  contains  several  genera  and  per- 
haps 60  species,  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

charadrine,  charadriine  (ka-rad'rin,  -ri-in),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Cliaradriinos ;  resembling  a 
plover;  pluvialine.  Also  charadrian,  charad- 
roid,  charadrioid. 

charadrioid  (ka-rad'ri-oid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Cha- 
rad/rius  +  -oid.]     I.  a.  Kesembling  or  ha'ving 
the  characters  of  the  Charadriidm.    Also  cha- 
radroid. 
II.  re.  A  bird  of  the  family  Charadriidce. 

charadriomorph  (kar-rad'ri-o-m6rf),  n.  One 
of  the  Charadriomorphce. 

Charadriomorphse  (ka-rad''ri-o-m6r'fe),  re.  pi. 
[NL.  (Huxley,  1867),  <  Charadrius  +  Gr.  fiop(j>^, 
form.]  A  group  of  'birds  including  the  plovers 
and  snipes;  the  limicoline  waders  or  Limicolce; 
a  superf  amUy  of  schizognathous  carinate  birds, 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  pressirostral  and  lon- 
girostral  grallatorial  prascocial  birds.  They  have 
an  elongated  and  comparatively  slender  rostrum  ;  promi- 
nent basipterygoid  processes ;  lamellar  concavoconvex 
maxillopalatines ;  the  angle  of  the  mandible  recurved ;  the 
hallux  small  or  absent;  and  the  crus  bare  above  the  suf- 
frago.  The  group  includes  the  Charadriidce,  Scolopacidoe, 
and  related  families. 

charadriomorphic  (ka-rad"ri-o-m6r'fik),  a. 
[<  Charadriomorphw  +  -Jc]  Plover-Mke ;  cha- 
radrine; pluvialine;  specifically,  ha'ving  the 
characters  of  the  Charadriomorphw. 

Charadrius  (ka-rad'ri-us),  n.  [NL.,  a  mod. 
application  of  L.  charadrius,  <  Gr.  x<^P<^^P'^C,  a 
yello^wish  bird  dwelling  in  clefts,  supposed  to 
be  the  stone-curlew,  <  %apd6pa,  a  ravine,  cleft, 
gully.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cha- 
radriidw  and  subfamily  Charadriince.  Formerly 
it  was  more  extensive  than  the  family  now  is,  but  it  has 
been  variously  restricted,  and  is  now  usually  confined  to 
certain  spotted  three-toed  species,  like  the  common  golden 
plover  of  Europe,  C.  pluviaXis.    See  cut  under  plover. 

charadroid  (ka-rad'roid),  a.  Same  as  cha- 
radrine and  charadrioid. 

charas,  «•     Same  as  churrus. 

charboclet,  charbonclet,  »•  Middle  English 
forms  of  carbuncle. 

The  tempull  is  atyret  all  with  tryet  clothes, 
Bassons  of  bright  gold,  &  other  brode  vessell, 
Chaundelers  full  chefe,  &  charbokill  stones. 
And  other  Kiches  full  Rife  that  we  may  rad  haue. 

Destmetion  of  Troy  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3170. 


charcoal-pencil 

charbon  (shar'bon),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a  coal:  see 
carbon.]  1.  A  little  black  spot  or  mark  re- 
maining after  the  large  spot  in  the  cavity  of 
the  corner-tooth  of  a  horse  is  gone. — 2.  In 
pathol.,  anthrax;  malignant  pustule.  See  ore- 
thrax. 

His  labors  upon  charbon  (splenic  fever  or  malignant 
pustule)  had  been  suggested  by  my  studies. 

Pasteur  (trans.).  Pop.  Soi.  Mo.,  XX.  801. 
Charbon  de  garance,  a  substance  obtained  from  mad- 
der by  heating  it  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  converting  it 
into  a  black  mass,  which  on  being  heated  yields  a  subli- 
mate of  orange  crystals  of  alizarin. 
charbunclet,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  carbuncle. 
charcoal  (char'kol),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  charcole, 
also  charhe-cole  (see  below),  <  ME.  charcole, 
eharhole,  probably  a  contraction  of  *charJe- 
cole,  <  charJcen,  mod.  E.  charlc\  creak,  crack 
(chark^  being  ult.  a  var.  of  cracJc^),  +  cole,  coal 
(like  MD.  kricJc-kool,  later  Icrik-kool,  pi.  hrick- 
kolen,  charcoal,  <  kricJcen,='E.  crick,  creak,  +  kool 
=  E.  coal),  the  verb  being  used  attributively,  in 
qualification  of  the  noun,  with  ref.  to  the  creak- 
ing or  clinking  of  the  coals  in  their  friction 
against  one  another  (cf .  clinker,  a  cinder,  named 
for  a  like  reason ;  cf .  also  E.  dial,  chark,  cherk,  a 
cinder,  a  piece  of  charcoal,  prob.  due  to  the  com- 
pound), or  to  their  cracking  or  crackling  in  the 
fire:  see  chark^  and  coal.  Hence,  ttova  charcoal 
analyzed  as  chark  +  coal  (early  mod.  E.  charhe- 
cole,  as  above),  but  -without  recognition  of  the 
orig.  sense  of  cfmrk  {cha/rk'^),  the  new  verb  cha/rk"^ 
and  the  noun  charlfl  (which  cannot  be  derived 
directly  from  chark^);  or,  from  charcoal  ana- 
lyzed as  char  +  coal,  the  new  verb  char^  and 
the  noun  char^  equiv.  to  chark^,  and  now  the 
usual  form :  see  chark^,  char^.  In  Skeat's  view 
the  char-  of  charcoal  is  a  particular  use  of  ME. 
charren,  turn  (that  is,  from  wood  to  coal) ;  cf . 
"  Then  Nestor  broil'd  them  on  the  cole-tv/m'd 
wood"  (Chapman,  Odyssey,  iii.  623);  "But 
though  the  whole  world  i/urn  to  coal"  (6.  Her- 
bert, Vertue);  but  the  ME.  charren,  mod.  E. 
char^  and  its  cognates,  mean  '  turn '  only  in  ref. 
to  a  change  of  direction  (and  hence  to  action), 
and  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used 
with  ref.  to  a  change  of  form  or  substance. 
See  c/jari.]  1.  Coal  made  by  subjecting  wood 
to  a  process  of  smothered  combustion;  more 
generally,  the  carbonaceous  residue  of  vegeta- 
ble, animal,  or  combustible  mineral  substances 
which  have  been  subjected  to  smothered  com- 
bustion. -Wood-charcoal  is  used  as  fuel  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  and,  from  its  power  of  absorbing 
gases,  as  a  disinfectant  and  also  as  a  filter.  The  different 
kinds  of  charcoal  are  employed  for  many  purposes  in  the 
arts.    See  carbon  and  coal. 

A  cheyer  by-fore  the  chemne  ther  charcole  brenned 

'Watz  graythed  for  syr  Gawan. 

Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  876. 

She  burned  no  lesse  through  the  cinders  of  too  kinde 
affection  than  the  logge  dooth  with  the  help  of  charke- 
coales.  Tell-troth  (1693,  New  Shak.  Soc),  p.  SO. 

2.  Apencil  of  charcoal,  used  by  artists.— Animal 
charcoal.  Same  as  ftone-Wocft.^  Coal-gas  charcoal. 
Same  as  gas-carbon  (which  see,  under  carbon). — FossU  or 
mineral  charcoal.  See  tnother-of-coal,  under  coal. — ' 
Molded  charcoal,  an  artificial  fuel  made  of  charcoal- 
refuse  and  coal-tar,  molded  into  cylinders,  dried,  and  car- 
bonized. 

charcoal-black  (ehar'kol-blak'),  n.  A  black 
pigment  prepared  from  vine-twigs,  almond- 
shells,  and  peach-stones. 

charcoal-burner  (char'kol-ber"n6r),  n.  A  man 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal. 

charcoal-drawing  (char'k61-dra"ing),  n.  1. 
A  picture  or  drawing  executed  with  crayons  of 
charcoal. —  2.  The  art  of  producing  drawings 
with  charcoal. 

This  art  of  charcoal-drawing,  which  now  occupies  a  very 
high  position  in  the  opinion  of  artists  as  an  independent 
means  of  expression,  is  a  most  curious  example  of  what 
may  be  called  promotion  amongst  the  graphic  arts. 

Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  167. 

charcoal-furnace  (char'k61-fer"nas),  n.  A  fur- 
nace used  in  the  preparation  of  charcoal.  The 
furnace  used  for  wood  has  a  large  chamber  which  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  wood,  with  air-passages  distributed 
about  it,  and  with  provision  for  regulating  the  supply  of 
air. 

charcoal-iron  (char'k61-i'''6m),  n.  A  superior 
quality  of  iron  made  -with  the  use  of  charcoal  as 
a  fuel. 

charcoal-paper  (char'k61-pa''''p6r),  re.  An  un- 
calendered  paper  with  a  soft  texture  and  a 
tooth,  used  in  charcoal-drawing.  It  is  made 
in  various  tints. 

charcoal-pencil  (char'kol -pen "sil),  «.  A 
crayon  consisting  of  a  charred  twig  of  -willow, 
or  of  sawdust  from  -willow-,  lime-,  or  poplar- 
wood,  pressed  in  a  mold,  dried  in  the  air,  and 
charred  in  a  retort. 


charcoal-pit 

charcoal-pit  (char 'kol -pit),  n.  A  cuareoal- 
fumace  in  the  form  of  a  pit,  usually  conical  in 
shape.  It  is  filled  with  wood,  which  is  fired 
and  then  covered  with  earth. 

charcoal-plates  (char'kol-plats),  n.  pi.  The 
name  given  to  the  best  quality  of  tin-plates, 
made  from  charcoal-iron.  An  inferior  quality 
of  tin-plates  is  made  with  coke  as  the  fuel. 

charcoal-tree  (char'kol-tre),  ».  An  urtica- 
ceous  tree  of  India,  Trema  orientalis,  allied  to 
the  elm. 

Charcot's  crystals,  disease.  See  crystal,  disease. 

chard^t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chart  or  its 
doublet  card}-. 

chard^  (chard),  n.  [<  P.  *charde,  carde  (cf .  ehar- 
doon,  <  F.  cliardon),  <  L.  carduus,  a  thistle  or 
artichoke:  see  card^.'\  A  leaf  of  artichoke, 
Cynara  Scolymus,  blanched  by  depriving  it  of 
light — Beet-Chards,  the  leaf-stalks  and  midribs  of  a 
variety  of  white  beet,  Beta  Cicla,  in  which  these  pari;s  are 
greatly  developed,  dressed  for  the  table. 

chardoon,  n.    See  cardoon. 

chare^,  n.  and  v.    See  dhar^. 

chare^  (char),  n.  [Also  chore;  perhaps  a  par- 
ticular use  of  chare\  char^,  a  turn:  see  char^.2 
A  narrow  lane  or  passage  between  houses  in  a 
town.     [North.  Eng.]  / 

chare^t,  »•     See  char^. 

charett,  «•  [Early  mod.  E.,  <  ME.  charet,  cha- 
rette,  <  OF.  charette,  charete  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
carreta  =  It.  carretta),  <  ML.  carreta,  a  two- 
wheeled  car,  dim.  of  L.  carrus,  chariot:  see 
car^."]    A  chariot. 

Chare  Thursday.  IChare,  assibilated  form  of 
care  (found  only  in  this  name  and  in  the  adj. 
chary).  Cf .  Care  Sunday  and  the  Gr.  Kar-freitag, 
'Care  Friday,'  Good  Friday.]  The  Thursday 
in  Passion  week;  the  day  before  Good  Friday. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

charewoman,  «.    See  charwoman. 

charework,  «.    See  charwork. 

charfron  (shar'fron),  n.    Same  as  chamfron. 

charge  (charj),  vj  pret.  and  pp.  charged,  ppr. 
charging.  [<  MB.  chargen,  rarely  charchen,  < 
OF.  charger,  chargier,  F.  charger,  load  (also, 
without  assibilation,  OF.  carhier,  AF.  *carker 
(in  comp.),  >  ME.  carJcen,  load,  burden,  mod. 
E.  carle),  =  Pr.  Sp.  cargar  =  Pg.  carregar  =  It. 
earicare,  <  ML.  carricare,  caricare,  load  (a  car), 
<  L.  carrus,  a  car,  wagon:  see  carl.  Hence 
also  (<  ML.  carricare)  E.  cark,  cargo,  carack  = 
carick  =  carrick,  caricature,  etc.,  and  in  comp. 
'  irge,  surcharge :  see  these  words,  and  cf. 
_e,  ».]  I,  trans.  1.  To  put  a  load  or  bur- 
den on  or  in ;  fill,  cover,  or  occupy  with  some- 
thing to  be  retained,  supported,  carried,  etc. ; 
burden;  load:  as,  to  charge  a  furnace,  a  gun,  a 
Leyden  jar,  etc.;  to  charge  an  oven;  to  charge 
the  mind  with  a  principle  or  a  message. 

They  ran  to  the  cliff  and  cried  to  their  company  aboard 

the  Flemings  to  come  to  their  succour  ;  but  finding  the 

boat  cha/rged  with  Flemings,  yielded  themselves  and  the 

place.  Raleigh,  in  Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  16. 

TJnluckily,  the  pistols  were  left  charged. 

,  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  2. 

The  table  stood  before  him,  charged  with  food. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Bustum. 
A  body  when  electrified  is  said  to  be  charged. 

5.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  8. 

For  cutting  the  facets,  the  laps  are  charged  with  fine 

washed  emery.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbooli,  p.  75. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  fill  or  burden  with  some 
emotion. 

What  a  sigh  is  there  !  the  heart  is  sorely  charged. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

3t.  To  subject  to  a  charge  or  financial  burden. 
And  gif  eny  hows  is  more  worth  than  an  other,  be  hit 
y-charohed  to  hys  worthy  [worth]. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  367. 
Fal.  Good  Master  Brooli,  I  desire  more  acquaintance  of 
you. 
Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to  cha/rge 
'  you ;  for  I  must  let  you  understand  I  think  myself  in  bet- 
ter plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are. 

Shca:.,M.W.olW.,ii.2. 

4.  To  impute  or  register  as  a  debt ;  place  on 
the  debit  side  of  an  account :  as,  the  goods  were 
chargedto  him. —  5.  (a)  To  fix  or  ask  as  a  price ; 
require  in  exchange :  as,  to  charge  |5  a  ton  for 
coal.  (6)  To  fix  or  set  down  at  a  price  named; 
sell  at  a  given  rate :  as,  to  charge  coal  at  |5  a 
ton. — 6.  To  hold  liable  for  payment ;  enter  a 
debit  against :  as,  A  charged  B  for  the  goods. — 
7.  To  accuse :  followed  by  with  before  the  thing 
of  which  one  is  accused :  as,  to  charge  a  man 
with  theft. 

In  all  this  Job  sinned  not  nor  charged  God  foolishly. 

Job  i.  22. 
If  he  did  that  wrong  you  charge  him  with. 
His  angel  broke  his  heart.       Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 
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8.  To  lay  to  one's  charge ;  impute ;  ascribe  the 
responsibility  of:  with  a  thing  for  the  object, 
and  on,  upon,  to,  or  against  before  the  person 
or  thing  to  which  something  is  imputed:  as, 
I  charge  the  guilt  of  this  on  you;  the  accident 
must  be  charged  to  or  against  his  own  careless- 
ness. 

What  he  charges  In  defect  of  Piety,  Charity,  and  Moral- 
ity, hath  bin  also  charg'd  by  Papists  upon  the  best  re- 
formed Churches.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xx. 
Perverse  mankind  I  whose  wills,  created  free, 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree. 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  161. 

9.  To  intrust;  commission:  withwifft. 

And  the  captain  of  the  guard  charged  Joseph  with  them, 
and  he  served  them.  Gen.  xl.  4. 

Hee  charges  you  at  first  meeting  mth  all  his  secrets,  an  d 
on  better  acquaintance  growes  more  reseru'd. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Weake  Man. 
The  dean  was  charged  with  the  government  of  a  greater 
number  of  youths  of  high  connections  and  of  great  hopes 
than  could  then  be  found  in  any  other  college. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

10.  To  command;  enjoiu;  instruct;  urge  ear- 
nestly; exhort;  adjure:  with  a  person  or  thing 
as  object. 

And  he  straitly  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make 
him  known.  Mark  iii.  12. 

Satan,  avoid  1  I  charge  thee,  tempt  me  not ! 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  3. 
The  king  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary. 

Shak.,  Uich.  III.,  iv.  1. 
Weep  not,  but  speak,  I  charge  you  on  obedience ; 
Your  father  charges  you. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iii.  3. 

H.  To  give  directions  to;  instruct  authorita- 
tively :  as,  to  charge  a  jury. 

In  Hathaway's  case,  1702,  Chief-Justice  Holt,  in  charg- 
ing the  jury,  expresses  no  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of 
witchcrjift,  and  the  indictment  implies  its  existence. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Eooks,  1st  ser.,  p.  236. 

12.  To  call  to  account ;  challenge. 

Charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 

13.  To  bear  down  upon;  make  an  onset  on; 
fall  on ;  attack  by  rushing  violently  against. 

Himself, 
lord  Clifford,  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

14.  To  put  into  the  position  of  attack,  as  the 
spear  in  the  rest. —  15t.  To  value ;  think  much 
of ;  make  account  of. 

We  loue  noght  his  lede,  ne  his  land  nowther ; 

Ne  cha/rge  noght  his  chateryng,  thogh  he  chide  euer. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1931. 
Charge  bayonets  !■  the  order  given  to  infantry  soldiers 
to  lower  the  muskets  with  fixed  bayonets  into  the  posi- 
tion of  attack.  =  Syn.  7  and  8.  Accuse,  Charge,  Indict,  etc. 
(see  acciise) ;  Attribute,  Ascribe,  Refer,  etc.  (see  attri}iut^, 
II.  intrans.  If.  To  import ;  signify ;  be  im- 
portant. 

I  passe  al  that  which  chargeth  nought  to  say. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1576. 

2t.  To  take  to  heart ;  be  concerned  or  troubled. 

Esau  chargide  litil  that  he  hadde  seld  the  right  of  the 

firste  gendrid  child.  Wyclif,  Gen.  xxv.  34. 

3.  To  place  the  price  of  a  thing  to  one's  debit; 
ask  payment ;  make  a  demand :  as,  I  will  not 
cha/rge  tov  this. —  4.  To  make  an  onset ;  rush 
to  an  attack. 

Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanley,  on  1 
Were  the  last  words  of  Mamiion. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  32. 

I  have  been  at  his  right  hand  many  a  day  when  he  was 

charging  upon  ruin  full  gallop.  Dickens. 

5.  To  lie  down  in  obedience  to  a  command: 
said  of  dogs :  commonly  used  in  the  imperative. 
— Charging  order,  an  order  obtained  under  English  stat- 
utes by  a  judgment  creditor  to  have  his  claim  made  a 
charge  on  the  stock  of  the  debtor  in  any  public  company 
or  funds.— Charging  part  (of  a  bill  in  equity),  the  part 
alleging  either  evidence  or  matters  in  anticipation  of  the 
defense,  or  to  which  the  complainant  wishes  the  defen- 
dant's answer. 
charge  (charj),  n.  [<  ME.  charge,  <  OF.  charge, 
carge,  F.  charge ='Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  carga  =  It.  carica 
(ML.  *carrica,  carga).  f.,  a  load  (also  without 
assibilation,  OF.  (AF.)  *carc,  kark,  >  ME.  cark, 
a  load,  anxiety,  mod.  B.  cark,  anxiety),  =  Sp. 
cargo  (>E.  cargo),  a  load,  =  Pg.  cargo,  a  charge, 
office,  =  It.  carico,  carco,  a  load,  etc.  (see  car- 
go); from  the  verb.]  1.  A  load;  a  weight;  a 
burden :  used  either  literally  or  figuratively. 

Of  fruit  it  [the  tree]  bore  so  ripe  a  charge 

That  alle  men  it  might  f ede. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  1. 137. 

It  is  noo  worschip,  but  a  charge,  lordschip  to  taaste. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  87. 

'Tis  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's  hand. 

Sifflfc,  M.  W.ofW.,1.  4. 

3.  The  quantity  of  anything  which  an  appa- 
ratus, as  a  gun,  an  electric  battery,  etc.,  is  in- 


charge 

tended  to  receive  and  fitted  to  hold,  or  what  it 
actually  contains  as  a  load.  Specifically— (a)  The 
amount  of  ore,  fiux,  and  fuel,  in  due  proportion,  to  be  fed 
into  a  furnace  at  any  one  time,  (b)  In  elect.,  the  quantity 
of  statical  electricity  distributed  over  the  surface  of  a 
body,  as  a  prime  conductor  or  Leyden  jar.  The  charge 
of  a  body  may  be  either  free  to  pass  off  to  another  body 
(as  the  earth)  with  which  it  is  connected,  or  bound  by  the 
inductive  action  of  a  neighboring  charge  of  an  opposite 
kind.    See  induction. 

If  a  hollow  closed  conducting  body  be  charged,  how- 
ever highly,  with  electricity,  the  whole  of  the  charge  is 
foimd  upon  the  outside  surface,  and  none  whatever  on 
the  inside.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  I.  15. 

Hence — Sf.  The  case  or  tube  used  to  contain 
the  charge  of  a  gun ;  a  cartridge-case. 

Souldiers  .  .  .  levied  in  the  Lowe  Countries,  .  .  called 
by  the  generall  name  of  Wallownes,  have  used  to  hang 
about  their  neckes  upon  a  baudrick  or  border,  or  at  their 
girdles,  certain  ^ipes,  which  they  call  charges,  of  copper 
and  tin,  .  .  .  which  they  thinke  in  skirmish  to  be  the  most 
ready  way.    Quoted  in  Grose's  Military  Antiq. ,  II.  294,  note. 

4.  In  England,  a  quantity  of  lead  of  somewhat 
uncertain  amoimt,  but  supposed  to  be  36  pigs, 
each  pig  containing  6  stone  of  12  pounds  each. 
— 5.  A  unit  of  weight  used  in  Brabant  up  to 
1820,  being  400  Brabant  pounds,  equal  to  414 
pounds  avoirdupois. — 6.  A  corn-measure  used 
in  southern  France.  The  old  charge  of  Marseilles 
was  164.8  liters  ;  the  new  charge  (still  used,  and  also  at 
Nice)  is  169.96  liters,  or  4J  United  States  bushels.  In  other 
places  the  charge  varied,  being  generally  less  than  at  Mar- 
seilles. TIius,  at  Tarascon  it  was  only  1.6  bushels,  but  at 
Toulon  it  is  said  to  have  exceeded  13  bushels.  The  charge 
of  oil  at  Montpellier  was  48J  United  States  gallons. 

7.  A  pecxmiary  burden,  encumbrance,  tax,  or 
lien;  cost;  expense. 

Mouths  without  hands ;  maintained  at  vast  expense. 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence, 

Dryden,  Gym.  and  Iph.,  L  402. 
From  his  excellent  learning,  and  some  relation  he  had 
to  Sr  H.  Browne,  I  bore  his  charges  into  England. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  1, 1652. 
He  had  been  at  a  considerable  charge  in  white  gloves, 
periwigs,  and  snuff-boxes. 

Addison,  Trial  of  Ladies'  Quarrels. 

8.  That  which  constitutes  debt  in  commercial 
transactions ;  the  sum  payable  as  the  price  of 
anything  bought  or  any  service  rendered ;  an 
entry;  the  debit  side  of  an  account. — 9.  A 
duty  enjoined  upon  or  intrusted  to  one ;  care ; 
custody;  oversight. 

I  gave  my  brother  Hanani  .  .  .  charge  over  Jerusalem. 

Neh.  vii.  2. 

He  inquired  many  things,  as  well  concerning  the  princes 

which  had  the  charge  of  the  city,  whether  they  were  in 

hope  to  defend  the  same.  Knolles,  Hist.  Turlts. 

A  hard  division,  when  the  harmless  sheep 

Must  leave  their  lambs  to  hungry  wolves  in  charge. 

Fairfax. 
10.  Anything  committed  to  another's  custody, 
care,  concern,  or  management ;  hence,  specifi- 
cally, a  parish  or  congregation  committed  to 
the  spiritual  care  of  a  pastor :  as,  he  removed 
to  a  new  charge. 

He  hath  shook  hands  with  time ;  his  funeral  um 
Shall  be  my  charge.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  2. 

Sure  you  have  injur'd  Her,  and  Phylax  too ; 
For  she's  my  Charge,  and  you  shall  find  it  so. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  121. 

He  will  enter  on  a  system  of  regular  pastoral  visiting 

among  his  charge — will  explore  his  field  to  its  utmost 

limits.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  324. 

lit.  Heed;  attention.    Chaucer. 

To  doe  this  to  any  purpose,  will  require  both  charge, 
patience  and  experience. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  85. 

12t.  A  matter  of  importance,  or  for  considera- 
tion; importance;  value. 

To  him  that  meneth  wel,  it  were  no  charge. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  1429. 
Because  .  .  .  the  sayd  Chest  is  of  charge,  we  desire  you 
to  haue  a  speciall  regard  vnto  it. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  341. 

13.  An  order;  an  injunction;  a  mandate;  a 
command. 

This  Prince  [Kichard  I.]  not  favouring  the  Jews,  as  his 
Father  had  done,  had  given  a  strict  Charge,  that  no  Jew 
should  be  admitted  to  be  a  Spectator  of  the  Solemnity.       1 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  62.   ' 

14.  (a)  An  address  delivered  by  a  bishop  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  or  in  ordination  ser- 
vices by  a  clergyman  to  the  candidate  receiv- 
ing ordination,  or  to  the  congregation  or  church 
receiving  him  as  pastor ;  also,  any  similar  ad- 
dress delivered  for  the  purpose  of  giving  special 
instructions  or  advice. 

The  bishop  has  recommended  this  author  in  his  charge 
to  the  clergy.  Dryden. 

(b)  An  address  delivered  by  a  judge  to  a  jury 
at  the  close  of  a  trial,  instructing  them  as  to 
the  legal  points,  the  weight  of  evidence,  etc., 
affecting  their  verdict  in  the  case:  as,  the 
judge's  charge  bore  hard  upon  the  prisoner. — 


charge 

15.  In  Scots  law:  (a)  The  command  of  the 
sovereign's  letters  to  perform  some  act,  as  to 
enter  an  heir.  (6)  The  messenger's  copy  of 
service  requiring  the  person  to  obey  the  order 
of  the  letters,  or  generally  to  implement  the 
decree  of  a  court:  as,  a  clmrge  on  letters  of 
homing,  or  a  charge  against  a  superior. — 16. 
What  is  alleged  or  brought  forward  by  way  of 
accusation;  imputation;  accusation. 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3. 

The  charge  of  confounding  together  very  different  classes 

of  phenomena.  Whewell. 

17.  Milit.,  an  impetuous  attack  upon  the  en- 
emy, made  with  the  view  of  fighting  him  at 
close  quarters  and  roating  him  by  the  onset. 

The  English  and  Dutch  were  thrice  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  returned  thrice  to  the  charge. 

Macaulay^  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 
0  the  wild  charge  they  made ! 

Tennyson,  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

18.  An  order  or  a  signal  to  make  such  an  at- 
tack :  as,  the  trumpeters  sounded  the  charge. 

Gives  the  hot  charge  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  434. 

19t.  The  position  of  a  weapon  held  in  readi- 
ness for  attack  or  encounter. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge.    Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

20.  In  her.,  a  bearing,  or  any  figure  borne  or 
represented  on  an  escutcheon,  whether  on  the 
field  or  on  an  ordinary.  The  ancient  charges  were 
far  more  simple  than  the  modern,  and  this  is  so  generally 
the  case  that  the  age  of  an  achievement  may  almost  be 
known  by  its  relative  simplicity ;  thus  a  shield  simply 
divided  into  a  few  large  parts,  that  is,  charged  with  ordi- 
naries and  subordinaries  only,  is  generally  older  than  one 
charged  with  mullets,  allerions,  and  the  like ;  and  a  shield 
having  only  these  is  generally  older  than  one  having  more 
pictorial  representations. 

21.  Of  dogs:  (a)  The  act  of  lying  down.  (6) 
The  word  of  command  given  to  a  dog  to  lie 
down. — 22.  Jn  farriery,  a  preparation  of  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  decoction,  or  between  an 
ointment  and  a  plaster,  used  as  a  remedy  for 
sprains  and  inflammations Charge  and  dis- 
charge, a  method  of  taking  accounts  in  chancery,  the  com- 
plainant delivering  his  account  of  charges  to  the  master, 
and  the  defendant  his  discharge,  objections,  or  counter- 
claim.—Charge  and  specifications,  a  general  allega- 
tion of  guilt  of  an  offense,  followed  by  details  of  particular 
instances  of  its  commission. — Conjoined  or  conjunct 
charges,  in  her.,  charges  in  arms  borne  linked  together. 
— Free  charge,  in  electrical  experiments  with  the  Ley- 
den  jar  or  battery,  that  part  of  the  induced  electricity 
which  passes  through  the  air  to  surrounding  conductors. 
—General  charge,  general  special  charge.  See  gen- 
eral.—OMtwaxd.  cnarges  (naut.),  the  pilotage  or  other 
charges  incurred  by  a  vessel  on  leaving  port.=Syn.  17. 
Attack,  Assault,  etc.    See  onset. 

charget,  a.     [ME.,  appar.  <  OF.  chargS,  pp.  of 

charger,  load :  see  charge,  v.']  Heavy ;  weighty. 

Lyghte  thinge  upwarde,  and  dounwarde  charge. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  746. 

Chargeability  (char-ja-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  charge- 
able :  see  -hUity.']  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  chargeable ;  chargeableness. 
chargeable  (ohar'ja-bl),  a.  [<  charge  +  -able. 
Of.  OP.  chargeable,  "charchaile,  etc.]  1.  Capa- 
ble of  being  charged,  (a)  Capable  of  being  or  liable 
to  be  set,  laid,  or  imposed :  as,  a  duty  chargeable  on  sugar. 
(6)  Subject  to  a  charge  or  tax ;  as,  sugar  chargeable  with 
a  duty. 

The  town  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  State,  and  charge- 
able with  many  State  duties,  and  unless  properly  governed 
may  cause  mischief  to  the  commonwealth  at  large. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXSXIX.  609. 
^c)  Capable  of  being  laid  to  one's  charge ;  that  may  be 
imputed  to  one. 

Some  fault  chargeable  upon  him.  South. 

His  failure,  though  partly  chargeable  on  himself,  was 
less  so  than  on  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  15. 
(d)  Subject  to  accusation ;  liable  to  be  accused. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  something  worse 
than  indelicacy ;  they  would  be  immoral.  Spectator. 

He  complies  with  the  terms  of  the  conditions  accepted 
by  him,  and  is  not  chargeable  with  bad  faith. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  16. 

2t.  Expensive;  costly;  causing  expense,  and 
hence  burdensome. 

Whereof  ensued  greate  trebles,  longe  and  chardgeble 
suetes.  English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  302. 

Small  boates  be  neither  verie  chargeable  in  makyng,  nor 
verie  oft  in  great  ieopardie. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  65. 

That  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you. 

2  Thes.  iii.  8. 
A  bloody  and  chargeable  civil  war.  Burke. 

3t.  Weighty;  involving  care  and  trouble. 

Charles  was  at  that  time  letted  with  chargeable  business. 

Fabyan. 

chargeableness  (ohar'ja-bl-nes),  ».  [<  charge- 
able +  -mess.1  1.  Liability  to  a  charge  or 
charges;    capability  of  being   charged. —  Sf. 
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Expensiveness;    cost;    costliness.     Whitlock; 

Boyle. 
chargeablyf  (ohar'ja-bli),  adv.     Expensively; 

at  great  cost.    Ascham. 
chargeantt,  a.     [ME.,  <  OP.  chargeant,  ppr.  of 

charger,  \oa^:  see  charge,  v."]    Burdensome. 

A  gret  multitude  of  peple,  f ul  chargeant,  and  f ul  anoy- 
ous.  Chaucer,  Melibeus. 

charged  (charjd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  charge,  «.]  1. 
In  her.:  (a)  Bearing  a  charge:  as,  a  fesse 
charged  with  three  roses.  (6)  Serving  as  a 
charge :  as,  three  roses  charged  upon  a  fesse. — 

2.  Overcharged  or  exaggerated.     [Eare.] 
charg6   d'affaires    (shar-zha'  da -far');  pi. 

charges  d'affaires  (shar-zha'  da-far').  [F.,  lit. 
charged  with  affairs:  chargS,  pp.  of  charger, 
charge;  <ie,  <  L.  (ie,  of ,  with;  a^a#e,  affair :  see 
charge,  v.,  and  affair.^  1.  One  who  transacts 
diplomatic  business  at  a  foreign  court  during 
the  absence  of  his  superior,  the  ambassador  or 
minister. — 2.  An  envoy  to  a  state  to  which 
a  diplomatist  of  a  higher  grade  is  not  sent. 
Charges  d'affaires  of  this  class  constitute  the  third  grade 
of  foreign  ministers,  and  are  not  accredited  to  the  sov- 
ereign, but  to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs.  See  om- 
bassador. 

chargefult  (charj'ful),  a.  [<  charge,  n.,  +  -ful, 
1.]   Expensive;  costly. 

Here's  the  note 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat ; 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1. 
charge-houset  (eharj'hous),  n.    A  sehoolhouse. 
Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  charge-house?  \ 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 

chargeless  (charj'les),  a.  [<  charge  +  -less.'] 
1.  Free  from  charge  or  burden. — 2t.  Not  ex- 
pensive ;  free  from  expense. 

A  place  both  more  publick,  roomy,  and  chargeless. 

Sp.  Hall,  Hard  Measure. 

chargeoust  (char'jus),  a.  [ME.,  <  OP.  chargeux, 
<  charge:  see  charge,  ».]  Costly;  expensive; 
burdensome.     Chaucer. 

And  when  I  was  among  you  and  had  need  I  was  cha/rge- 
ous  to  no  man.  Wydyf,  2  Cor.  xi.  9. 

charger^  (ohar'jSr),  n.  [<  charge  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  charges. —  2.  A  war- 
horse. 

Some  who  on  battle  charger  prance. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 
He  rode  a  noble  white  charter,  whose  burnished  capari- 
sons dajEzled  the  eye  with  their  splendor. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  19. 

3.  In  mining,  an  implement  for  charging  hori- 
zontal bore-holes  with  powder. —  4.  In  gun., 
a  contrivance  for  measuring  and  placing  itt  a 
gun  a  certain  quantity  or  charge  of  powder  or 
shot. 

charger^  (char'jer),  n.  [<  ME.  chargeour,  char- 
ioure,  chargere,  <  chargen,  load;  with  F.  suffix. 
Cf .  OP.  cha/rgeoire,  cherjouere,  a  sort  of  trap,  an 
instrument  used  in  loading  guns,  ehargeor,  a 
place  for  loading  vessels ;  <  charger,  load :  see 
charge,  v.]  1.  A  large  flat  dish  or  platter. 
He  sowppes  alle  this  sesone  with  sevene  knave  childre, 
Choppid  in  a  chargour  of  chalke  whytt  sylver. 

MoHe  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  1026. 
Give  me  here  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  charger. 

Mat.  xiv.  8. 
2t.  In  England,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  servant 
or  officer  of  the  household  whose  duty  was  to 
bear  the  meats  to  table  at  banquets. 
I  was  that  cheef  chargeour, 
I  bar  flesch  for  folkes  f este  ; 
Ihesu  crist  vre  saueour 
He  fedeth  botfae  lest  and  meste. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  136. 

charger-pit  (char'jfer-pit),  n.  Milit,  a  shelter- 
pit  to  cover  the  horse  of  a  mounted  officer  when 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  Farrow,  Mil. 
Encyo. 

charge-sheet  (oharj'shet),  n.  A  paper  kept  at 
a  police-station  to  receive  each  night  the  names 
of  the  persons  arrested  or  taken  into  custody, 
with  the  nature  of  the  accusation  and  the  name 
of  the  accuser  in  each  case ;  a  blotter.     [Eng.] 

chargSsMp  (shar-zha'ship),  n.  [<  charge  + 
-ship.];    The  office  of  a  chargS  d'affaires. 

charily  (char'i-li),  adv.  In  a  chaiy  manner; 
carefully;  warily;  sparingly;  frugally. 

Whose  provident  arm  else  but  God's  did  bring  to  nought 
the  power-undermining,  which  was  carried  so  wai'ily  and 
charily?  Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  316. 

Oharina  (ka-ri'na),  n .  pSTL.  (J.  E.  Gray,  1849).] 
1.  A  genus  of  boa-like  serpents,  typical  of  the 
family  Charimdce. — 2.  [I.  c]  A  member  of 
this  genus ;  specifically,  Charina  phimbea,  an 
American  species. 

chariness  (char'i-nes),  n.  [<  chary  +  -ness."} 
1.  The  quality  of  being  chary;  caution;  care; 


charioteering 

frugality;  sparingness;  parsimony;  disposition 
to  withhold  or  refrain  from  bestowing.— Sf. 
Nicety;  scrupulousness. 

I  will  consent  to  act  any  villainy  against  him,  that  may 
not  sully  the  chariness  of  our  honesty.  .. 

Shak,  M.  W.  of  W.,  11.  1. 

charinid  (kar'i-nid),  n.    A  snake  of  the  famUy 

Oharinidae"  (ka-rin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Charina 
+  -idee.]  A  f  amUy  of  peropodous  serpents  with 
toothless  premaxfllaries,  and  without  post- 
frontal,  superorbital,  or  coronoid  bones.  Only 
one  species,  the  Charina  plumhea  of  California 
and  Mexico,  is  known. 

Oharinina  (kar-i-ni'nii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Charina 
+  -ina^.]  A  group  or  subfamily  referred  to  the 
BoidcB,  represented  by  the  genus  Charina:  same 


charinoid  ikar'i-noid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Charina 
+  -oid.]    I.  a.  KesembUng  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  CharimidcB. 
II.  n.  A  charinid. 

chariot  (char'i-ot),  n.  [<  ME.  chariot,  eharyot, 
charott,  <  OP.  chariot,  dim.  of  char,  a  car:  see 
car\chari:  Ctcharet.]  1.  A  two-wheeled  car 
or  vehicle,  used  in  various  forms  by  the  ancients 
iu  war.  in  processions,  and  for  racing,  as  well  as 
in  social  and  private  life.  The  Koman  chariot  was 
called  a  biga,  a  triga,  or  a  quadriga,  according  as  it  was 
drawn  by  two,  three,  or  four  horses,  all  abreast.  The  tri- 
umphal chariot  was  a  quadriga ;  it  was  very  richly  orna- 


Greek  Chariot, 
Pelops  and  Hippodameia. —  From  a  red-figured  vase. 

mented,  and  sometimes  made  of  ivory.  Greek  and  Roman 
chariots  for  war  and  racing  were  usually  closed  in  front 
and  open  behind,  and  without  seats.  The  war-chariots 
of  the  ancient  Persians  and  Britons  were  armed  with 
weapons  like  scythe-blades  or  sickles  projecting  from  the 
hubs,  and  are  hence  called  scythe-chariots. 

And  also  suche  another  Charyot,  with  suche  Hoostes, 

ordeynd  and  arrayd,  gon  with  the  Empresse,  upon  another 

syde.  Mandevitte,  Travels,  p.  242. 

Thy  grand  captain  Antony 

Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 

Put  garlands  on  thy  head.    Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  modem  times:  (a)  A  somewhat  indefinite 
name  for  a  more  or  less  stately  fojir-wheeled 
carriage. 

All  this  while  Queen  Mary  had  contented  her  self  to  be 
Queen  by  Proclamation ;  but  now  that  things  were  some- 
thing settled,  she  proceeds  to  her  Coronation ;  for,  on  the 
last  of  September,  she  rode  in  her  Chariot  thro'  London 
towards  Westminster.  Baker,  Clironicles,  p.  317. 

(b)  A  pleasure-carriage,  of  different  forms. 

The  lady  charged  the  boy  to  remember,  as  a  means  of 
identifying  the  expected  green  chariot,  that  it  would  have  • 
a  coachman  with  a  gold-laced  hat  on  the  box. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  vi. 
chariot  (char'i-ot),  V.    [<  chariot,  n.]    I,  trans. 
To  convey  in  a  chariot.     [Rare.] 

An  angel  .  .  .  all  in  flames  ascended,  .  .  . 

As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting 

His  godlike  presence.  Milton,  S.  A.,  L  27. 

0  thou 
Who  chariotest  to  their  d«rk  wintry  bed 
The  winged  seeds.    Shelley,  To  the  West  Wind,  L 

n,  intrans.  To  ride  in  a  chariot. 
chariotee  (char^i-o-te'),  n.     [<  chariot  +  -ee2.] 
A  small  light  pleasure-chariot,  with  two  seats 
and  four  wheels. 

charioteer  (char'/i-o-ter'),  n.     [<  chariot  -I- 
-eer;  a  modification  of  ME.  charieter,  -ere,  af- 
ter OP.  charretier,  a  charioteer.]     1.  One  who- 
drives  or  directs  a  chariot. 

Mounted  combatants  and  charioteers. 

Cowper,  Iliad,  xxiii.  165. 
2.  leap.]    The    constellation   Auriga    (which 
see). — 3.  A  serranoid  fish,  Dules  auriga,  hav- 
ing a  filamentous  dorsal  spine  like  a  coach- 
whip.    It  is  a  rare  Brazilian  and  Caribbean  sea- 
flsh.     Also  called  coachman. 
charioteer  (char"i-o-ter'),  v.  i.     [<  charioteer, 
n.]    To  drive  a  chariot,  or  as  if  in  a  chariot  j 
act  the  part  of  a  charioteer.     [Poetical.] 
To  charioteer  with  wings  on  high. 
And  to  rein  in  the  tempests  of  the  sky. 

Southey,  Ode  to  Astronomy. 
charioteering  (chai''''i-o-ter'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n. 
of  charioteer,  v.]    The  act  or  art  of  diiving  a 
chariot. 


charioteering 

Good  chanoteering  is  exhibited,  not  by  furious  lashing 
of  the  horses,  but  by  judicious  management  of  the  reins. 

Aird, 
chariot-mant  (char'i-ot-man),  n.    The  driver 
of  a  chariot. 

He  said  to  his  chariot  man.  Turn  thine  hand,  that  thou 
mayest  carry  me  out  of  the  host.  2  CliTon.  xviii.  33. 

chariot-race  (ohar'i-ot-ras),  n.  A  race  with 
chariots ;  an  ancient  sport  in  ■which  chariots 
were  driven  in  contest  for  a  prize. 

Charism  (kar'izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;i;a|0«(7^(r,  a  gift,  < 
XapiC,ea6ai,  favor,  gratify,  give,  <  x^pi^,  favor, 
grace,  <  x"''-?^"',  rejoice,  be  glad,  akin  to  L.  gra- 
tus,  pleasant,  gratia,  grace :  see  grateful  and 
grace.']  Eccles.,  a  special  spiritual  gift  or  pow- 
er divinely  conferred,  as  on  the  early  Christians. 
These  gifts  were  of  two  classes,  the  gift  of  healing  and  the 
gift  of  teaching,  the  latter  agam  being  of  two  Icinds,  the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  the  gift  of  tongues.  Such  gifts  have 
been  claimed  in  later  ages  by  certain  teachers  and  sects  in 
the  church,  as  the  Montanists  and  the  Irvingites,  and  in 
recent  times  by  some  of  those  who  practise  the  so-called 
faith-cure. 

They  [spiritual  gifts]  are  called  charisms  or  gifts  of 
grace,  as  distinguished  from,  though  not  opposed  to,  nat- 
ural endowments.       Schaf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  46. 

charisma  (ka-riz'ma),  n. ;  pi.  charismata  (-ma- 
ta).     [NL.]     Same  as  charism. 

Schleiermacher  was  accustomed  to  say  of  Bleek  that  he 
possessed  a  special  charis'ma  for  the  science  of  "  Intro- 
duction." Enepe.  Brit,  III.  823. 

As  yet  the  church  constitution  was  not  determined  by 
the  idea  of  office  alone,  that  of  chari^Tnata  (spiritual  gifts) 
still  having  wider  scope  alongside  of  the  other. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  676. 

charitable  (char'i-ta-bl),  a.     [<  ME.  clmritalle, 

<  OP.  charitable,  F.  "charitable  =  It.  earitatevole, 

<  ML.  *caritataoiUs,  caritabiUsArreg.  <  L.  cari- 
ta{t-)s,  charity:  see  charity.']  Pertaining  to  or 
characterized  by  charity.  («)  Disposed  to  exhibit 
charity ;  disposed  to  supply  the  wants  of  others ;  benevo- 
lent and  kind ;  beneficent. 

She  was  so  ckaritable  and  so  pitous 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  sawe  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde. 

Chaucer. 
A  man  may  bestow  great  sums  on  the  poor  and  indigent 
without  being  charitable,  and  may  be  charitable  when  he 
is  not  able  to  bestow  anything. 

Addison,  A  ITriend  of  Mankind. 
^b)  Pertaining  to  almsgiving  or  relief  of  the  poor ;  spring- 
ing from  charity,  or  intended  for  charity :  as,  a  charitable 
enterprise ;  a  cha/ntable  institution. 

How  shall  we  then  wish  .  .  .  to  live  ourlives  over  again 
in  order  to  fill  every  moment  with  charitable  offices ! 

Atterbury. 
(c)  Lenient  in  judging  of  others ;  not  harsh ;  favorable :  as, 
a  charitable  judgment  of  one's  conduct. 

Those  temporizing  proceedings  to  some  may  seeme  too 
charitable,  to  such  a  daily  daring  trecherous  people. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  220. 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  English  statutes  establishing 
a  board  for  the  control  of  the  administration  of  charities 
and  for  regulating  them  :  one  in  1853  (16  and  17  Vict.,  c. 
137),  another  in  1855  (18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  124),  and  another 
in  1860  (28  and  24  Vict.,  o.  136).— Charitable  uses,  in 
law,  uses  such  as  will  sustain  a  gift  or  bequest  as  a  charity. 
See  charity,  8.— Charitable  TJses  Act,  an  English  stat- 
ute of  1861  (24  and  25  Vict.,  o.  9),  amendmg  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  conveyance  of  land  for  charitable  uses.  It 
makes  such  conveyances  valid  even  if  the  deed  is  not  in- 
dented, or  if  it  contains  reservations  to  the  donor,  or  if, 
in  cases  of  copy-holds,  etc.,  there  is  no  deed.=S3m.  Gen- 
erous, indulgent. 
charitableness  (ohar'i-ta-bl-nes),  n.  [<  chari- 
table +  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  charitable ; 
the  disposition  to  be  charitable ;  the  exercise 
of  charity. 
A  less  mistaken  charitableness. 

Milton,  On  Def .  of  Humb.  Eemonst. 
He  seemed  to  me,  by  his  faith  and  by  his  cMritableness, 
to  include  in  his  soul  some  grains  of  the  golden  age. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  76. 

charitably  (char'i-ta-bli),  od^;.  1.  In  a  charita- 
ble maimer;  liberally;  beneficently. 

How  can  they  charitably  dispose  of  anything,  when  blood 
is  their  argument?  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Indulgently;  considerately;  kindly;  with 
leniency  in  judgment :  as,  to  be  charitably  dis- 
posed toward  all  men. 

'Tis  best  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain, 

And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  697. 

charitativet  (char'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [After  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  earitativo,  <  ML.  caritatiims,  <  L.  carita{t-)s, 
charity :  see  charity  and  -we.]  Arising  from  or 
influenced  by  charity;  charitable. 

CA(tWte«i»e  considerations,  a  respect  to  which  was  strict- 
ly had  in  all  the  doctor's  vpritings. 

Bp.  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond,  §  1. 

CharitOUSt,  «■     [ME.  charitous,  <  ML.  caritosus, 

<  L.  caritas :  see  charily.]    Charitable. 

To  him  that  wroughte  charite 
He  was  ayeinward  charitous. 
And  to  pite  he  was  pitous. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  172. 
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charity  (char'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  charities  (-tiz).  [Early 
mod.  B.  also  charitie,  <  ME.  charite,  <  OF.  cha- 
rite, chariteit,  cariteit,  F.  charitS  (OF.  also  in  ver- 
nacular form  cherte,  >  ME.  cherte)  =  Pr.  caritat 
=  Sp.  caridad  =  Pg.  caridade  =  It.  carita,  <  L. 
carita(t-)s,  deamess,  love,  in  LL.  esp.  Chris- 
tian love,  benevolence,  charity,  <  cams,  dear, 
prob.  orig.  *camrus,  related  to  amare  (orig. 
"oamare  ?),  love :  see  amor,  and  see  cheer^  (obs. ), 
the  orig.  adj.  accompanying  charity.]  1.  In 
New  Testament  usage,  love,  in  its  highest  and 
broadest  manifestation. 

Neither  deeth,  neither  lyfe,  .  .  .  neither  noon  other 
creature  mai  departe  us  fro  the  charite  of  God  that  is  in 
jesu  Crist  oure  lord.  Wyolif,  Kom.  viii.  39. 

This  I  think  charity,  to  love  God  for  himself,  and  our 
neighbour  for  God.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  ii.  14. 
Our  whole  practical  dutie  in  religion  is  contained  in 
charitie,  or  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour. 

Milton,  Civil  Power. 
2.  In  a  general  sense,  the  good  affections  men 
ought  to  feel  toward  one  another;  good  will. 

First  Gent.  But,  i'  faith,  dost  thou  think  my  lady  was 
never  in  love? 

Sec.  Gent.  1  rather  think  she  was  ever  in  love ;  in  per- 
fect charity,  I  mean,  with  all  the  world. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  2. 
I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee. 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour 
In  reverence  and  in  charity. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxiv. 
Specifically — 3.  Benevolence;  liberality  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  others;  philanthropy. 

And  it  ys  callyd  so  be  cause  Duke  Philipp  of  Burgone 

byldyd  it  of  hys  grett  Charitie  to  Receye  Pylgryms  therin. 

TorUngton,  Diarie  of  Bug.  Travell,  p.  24. 

She  is  a  poor  wench,  and  I  took  her  in 

Upon  mere  charity.    Beau,  and  Fl. ,  Coxcomb,  v.  3. 

But  the  active,  habitual,  and  detailed  charity  of  private 

persons,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  all  Clu-istian 

societies,  was  scarcely  known  in  antiquity,  and  there  are 

not  more  than  two  or  three  moralists  who  have  noticed  it. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  84. 

4.  Any  act  of  kindness  or  benevolence ;  a  good 

deed  in  behalf  of  another :  as,  it  woiild  be  a 

charity  to  refrain  from  criticizing  him. 

At  one  of  those  pillars  an  arch  is  turned,  and  an  earthen 
vase  is  placed  under  it ;  which,  by  some  chanty,  is  kept 
full  of  Nile  water,  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 13. 

Specifically — 5.  Alms;  anything  bestowed  gra- 
tuitously on  a  person  or  persons  in  need. 

The  ant  did  well  to  reprove  the  grasshopper  for  her 
slothf ulness ;  but  she  did  ill  then  to  refuse  her  a  charity  in 
her  distress.  Sir  P.  L' Estrange. 

It  was  not  in  dress,  nor  feasting,  nor  promiscuous  ehar- 
ities  that  his  chief  expenses  lay.  Macaulay. 

Let  us  realize  that  this  country,  the  last  found,  is  the 
great  charity  of  God  to  the  human  race. 

Emerson,  Fortune  of  the  Hep.,  p.  421. 

6.  Liberality  or  allowance  in  judging  others 
and  their  actions ;  a  disposition  inclined  to  fa- 
vorable judgments. 

The  highest  exercise  of  charity  is  charity  towards  the 
uncharitable.  Buckminster. 

7.  A  charitable  institution ;  a  foundation  for 
the  relief  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  by  alms, 
education,  or  care ;  especially,  a  hospital. 

A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion. 

8.  In  law,  a  gift  in  trust  for  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  or  of  mankind  at  large, 
or  some  indefinite  part  of  it,  as  an  endowment 
for  a  public  hospital,  school,  church,  or  library, 
as  distinguished  from  a  gift  which,  being  for  the 
benefit  of  particular  persons,  gives  them  a  right 
to  its  enjoyment.  Early  in  the  history  of  English  law, 
the  chancellors  established  the  rule  that  informalities  and 
illegalities  which  by  the  common  law  would  invalidate  a 
private  trust  should  not  be  allowed  to  defeat  a  public  chari- 
ty, and  that  therefore  chancery  should  intervene  to  prevent 
the  heirs  or  next  of  kin  from  defeating  such  a  gift,  should 
appoint  a  trustee  if  none  existed,  and,  if  any  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  founder  were  impracticable,  should  supply 
others  approximate  thereto.  The  most  familiar  application 
of  the  rule  is  in  the  doctrine  that  the  prohibition  against 
perpetuities  does  not  affect  a  charity.  (See  perpetuity.) 
The  question  what  constitutes  a  charity  within  this  nile 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation.— Brothers  of 
Charity,  (a)  A  religious  order  founded  by  St.  John  of  God 
at  Seville  in  Spain  about  1640,  and  extended  over  Spain 
and  France,  now  having  about  100  houses.  (5)  An  or- 
der founded  by  Cardinal  Eosmini-Serbati,  in  Italy,  in  1828. 
It  has  a  number  of  houses  in  England. — Charity  com- 
missioner. See  commissioner. — Knights  of  Christian 
Charity.  See  knight.— %isieis  of  Charity,  nuns  who 
minister  to  and  instruct  the  poor  and  nurse  the  sick; 
specifically,  a  congregation  with  annual  vows  founded  by 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  France  about  1633,  and  since  widely 
spread ;  also,  a  congregation  with  perpetual  vows  founded 
at  Dublin  in  Ireland  in  1816,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Aiken- 
head,  distinctively  called  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Chanty. 
=  Syn.  Liberality,  Generosity,  etc.  (see  beneficence),  indul- 
gence, forbearance. 

charity-boy  (ehar'i-ti-boi),  n.  A  boy  brought  up 
afra  charity-school  or  on  a  charitable  foundation. 


charlatanically 

charity-child  (char'i-ti- child),  n,  A  child 
brought  up  in  a  charity-school  or  on  a  charita- 
ble foundation. 

charity-girl  (char'i-ti-g6rl),  n.  A  girl  brought 
up  at  a  charity-school  or  on  a  charitable  foun- 
dation. 

charity-school  (ohar'j-ti-skol),  n.  A  school 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  or  be- 
quests, for  educating,  and  in  many  cases  for 
lodging,  feeding,  and  clothing,  poor  children. 

charivari  (shar-i-var'i),  n.  [Also,  in  U.  S.,  chi- 
ravari,  chivaree,  <  F.  charivari^  OF.  chalivari, 
caribari,  calivaly,  chalivali  =  Pr.  caravil  (ML. 
carivarium,  charavaritum,  charavaria,  charaval- 
Uum,  chalvaricum,  chalvaritum,  etc.);  ef.  G. 
krawall;  orig.  form  uncertain,  the  word  being, 
like  others  supposed  to  be  imitative,  fancifully 
varied.]  A  mock  serenade,  with  kettles,  horns, 
etc.,  intended  as  an  annoyance  or  insult.  Sere- 
nades of  this  sort  were  formerly  inflicted  in  France  upon 
newly  married  couples  and  upon  politically  unpopular  per- 
sons, and  are  still  occasionally  heard  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  are  also  known  as  callithumpian  concerts. 

We  .  .  .  played  a  charivari  with  the  ruler  and  desk,  the 

fender  and  fire-irons.      Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvii. 

There  is  a  respectable  difference  .  .  .  between  a  mob 

and  a  charivari.         G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  203. 

chark^  (ohark),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  charken,  cherken, 
chorken,  <  AS.  cearcian,  creak,  crack  (e.  g. ,  as  the 
teeth  when  gnashed  together) ;  a  var.,  by  trans- 
position, of  craoian,  crack :  an  imitative  word : 
see  cracK^,  and  cf .  chirk.    Cf .  chark^,  charcoal.] 

1.  To  creak;  crack;  emit  a  creaking  sound. 
[Now  chiefly  prov.  Eng.] 

Y  schal  charke  vndur  gou,  as  a  wayn  chargid  with  hei 
charUth.  Wyclif,  Amos  ii.  13  (Purv.). 

Charken,  as  a  carte  or  barow  or  othyr  thynge  lyke,  ar- 
guo;  alii  dicunt  stridere.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  70. 

Cherkyn,  or  chorkyn,  or  fracchyn,  as  newe  cartes  or 
plowys,  strideo.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  76. 

2.  To  crack  open;  chap;  chop.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
chark^  (chark),  V.  t.     [<  charcoal,  early  mod.  E. 

charke-cole,  analyzed  as  chark  (taken  to  mean 
'char')  +  coal;  but  orig.  <  chark,  creak,  -1-  coal: 
see  charcoal,  and  of.  char^,  of  similar  origin.] 

1.  To  subject  to  a  process  of  smothered  com- 
bustion, for  the  production  of  charcoal ;  char. 
See  char^,  which  is  the  usual  word. 

Oh,  if  this  coale  could  be  so  charcked  as  to  make  iron 
melt  out  of  the  stone  I         FvUer,  Worthies,  Shropshire. 
If  it  fiames  not  out,  charks  him  to  a  coal. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
Like  wood  charked  for  the  smith.  Johnson. 

2.  [Appar.  a  particular  use  of  the  preceding ; 
cf.  burnX,  v.,  I.,  7.]  To  expose  (new  ale)  to  the 
air  in  an  open  vessel  until  it  acquires  a  de- 
gree of  acidity  and  therewith  becomes  clearer 
and  sourer,  fit  for  drinking.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

chark^t  (chark),  n.  [See  chark^,  v.,  and  char- 
coal, and  cf.  char^,  n.]    Charcoal. 

I  contrived  to  burn  some  wood  here,  as  I  had  seen  done 
in  England,  under  turf,  till  it  became  chark  or  dry  coal. 
Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

charka  (ehar'ka),  «.  [Russ.,  lit.  a  glass  (= 
Lith.  cherka,  a  glass),  dim.  of  cliara  =.  Pol. 
czar  a,  a  cup.]  A  Kussiau  liquid  measure,  a  lit-  ■ 
tie  smaller  than  a  giU.  It  was  formerly  one  eighty- 
eighth  of  a  wedro,  but  since  1818  is  one  one-hundredth, of 
a  wedro,  or  0.135  United  States  quart. 

charker  (char'ker),  n.  [<  chark  (cf.  ohir'k)  -I- 
-eri.]    A  cricket.     [Scotch.] 

charlatan  (shar'la-tan),  n.  [<  F.  charlatan,  < 
Sp.  charlatan  =  I*g.  "charlatao  =  It.  darlatano, 
a  quack,  <  It.  ciarlare  =  Sp.  Pg.  charlar,  prate, 
chatter,  jabber,  gabble,  prob.  an  alteration 
(originating  in  Sp.)  of  It.  parlare  =  Sp.  Pg. 
parlar  =  P.  parler,  talk:  see  parle,  parley.] 
One  who  pretends  to  knowledge,  skill,  impor- 
tance, etc.,  which  he  does  not  possess ;  a  pre- 
tender ;  a  quack,  mountebank,  or  empiric. 

Saltimbancoes,  Quaclcsalvers,  and  Charlatans  deceive 
them  [the  people]  in  lower  degrees. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan. 
And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 

T&nnyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxl 
=Syn.  Impostor,  cheat,  pretender ;  MountebanJe,  etc.  (see 
quack). 

cnarlatanic  (shar-la-tan'ik),  a.  [<  charlatan 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  character  of  a 
charlatan;  quackish:  as,  charlatanic  tricks;  a 
charlatanic  boaster. 

charlatanical  (shar-la-tan'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
charlatanic. 

A  cowardly  soldier,  and  a  charlatanical  doctor,  are  the 
principal  subjects  of  comedy.  Cowley. 

charlatanically  (shar-lartan'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a  charlatanic  manner ;  like  a  charlatan. 


charlatanism 

charlatanism  (shar'la-tan-izm),  n.  [<  r.  cliar- 
latanisme  =  Sp.  Pg.  "chiirlatanismo  =  It.  ciar- 
latanismo :  see  charlatan  and  -wm.]  The  con- 
duct or  practices  of  a  charlatan;  quackery; 
charlatanry. 

Not  the  least  of  the  heneflts  likely  to  foUow  the  better 
diflusion  of  physiological  and  sanitary  information  will 
be  the  protection  of   the  community  from  the  number- 
less impostures  of  charlatanism. 
»  Huxley  and  Toumans,  Physiol.,  §  373. 

charlatanry  (shar'la-tan-ri),  n.  [<  F.  charla- 
tanene  =  Sp.  charla'ianeria  =  Pg.  charlataneria 
=  It.  ciarlataneria :  see  charlatan  and  -ry.J  The 
practices  of  a  charlatan;  fraudulent  or  impu- 
dent pretension  to  knowledge  or  skill;  quack- 
ery.   Formerly  written  charlatanery. 

Henley  was  a  charlatan  and  a  knave ;  but  in  all  his 
charlatanerie  and  his  knavery  he  indul^^ed  the  reveries  of 
genius.  I.  D' Israeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  p.  100. 

To  expose  pretentious  charlatanry  is  sometimes  the  un- 
pleasant duty  of  the  reviewer. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  373. 

Charles's  law.    See  law. 

Charles's  Wain.    See  wain. 

charlett,  n.  [MTC.,  also  charlyt;  origin  obscure.] 
A  sort  of  omelet  or  custard.  According  to  one 
recipe,  it  was  made  of  milk  colored  with  saffron,  mingled 
with  minced  boiled  pork  and  beaten  eggs,  boiled,  stirred 
and  mixed  with  ale. 

Charleyt  (ohar'li),  n.  A  slang  name  for  a  watch- 
man under  the  old  patrol  system  in  England : 
given,  it  is  said,  because  Charles  I.  in  1640  ex- 
tended and  improved  the  patrol  system  of  Lon- 
don. 

The  physicians  being  called  in,  as  some  do  call  in  the 
Charleys  to. quell  internal  riot  when  all  the  mischief  is 
done,  ttiey  prescribed  for  him  air. 

Jon  Bee,  Ess.  on  Samuel  Foote,  p.  clxi. 
Bludyer,  a  brave  and  athletic  man,  would  often  give  a 
loose  to  his  spirits  of  an  evening,  and  mill  a  Charley  or 
two,  as  the  phrase  then  was. 

Thackeray,  Sketches  in  London  (Friendship), 

charlin  (char'lin),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
dowel. 

charlock  (char'lok),  n.     [E.  dial,  carlock,  car- 
lick,  kerloclc,  Icelloek,  keylock,  kilk;  <  ME.  carlok, 
<  AS.  cerlic  (twice),  charlock.]  A  common  name 
of  the  wild  mustard,  Brassica  Sinapistrum,  a  com- 
mon pest  in  grain-fields.    Also  written  carlick. 
In  either  hand  he  bore 
What  dazzled  all,  and  shone  far-off  as  shines 
A  field  of  charlock  in  the  sudden  sun 
.Between  two  showers,  a  cloth  of  palest  gold. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
Jointed  or  white  charlock,  Raphanus  Raphanistrum. 
charlotte  (shar'lot),  n.  [P.,  a  marmalade  of 
apples  covered  with  pieces  of  toasted  bread ; 
a  particular  use  of  the  proper  name  Charlotte, 
fern,  of  Chariot,  dim.  of  Charles:  see  carl.2  A 
name  given  to  certain  rich  and  delicate  sweet 
dishes.  —  Apple  charlotte,  a  baked  pudding  made  of 
bread  and  apples.  —  Charlotte  russe  (French  russe,  Rus- 
sian), whipped  cream  similarly  arranged. 
charly-mi^ti  (char'li-miif'ti),  n.  [A  humor- 
ous name;  appar.  <  Charley,  Charlie,  dim.  of 
Charles,  a  proper  name  (see  carl),  +  mufti, 
civilian  dress.]  A  name  of  the  whitethroat, 
Sylvia  cinerea.  Macgillivray.  [Eng.] 
charm^ (charm),  n.  [<  ME.  charme,  <0F.  charme, 
P.  charme,  a  charm,  enchantment,  <  L.  carmen, 
a  song,  poem,  charm,  OL.  casmen,  a  song,  akin 
to  camena,  Oh.  casmena,  a  muse,  Goth,  hazjan 
■  =  AS.  herian,  praise,  Skt.  gans,  praise.]  If.  A 
melody;  a  song. 

Favourable  times  did  us  afford 
Free  libertie  to  chaunt  our  charms  at  will. 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses,  1.  244. 

2.  Anything  believed  to  possess  some  occult 
or  supernatural  power,  such  as  an  amulet,  a 
spell,  or  some  mystic  observance  or  act. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 
Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course? 

Coleridge,  Hymn  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni. 
And  still  o'er  many  a  neighboring  door 
She  saw  the  horseshoe's  curved  charm. 

Whittier,  Witch's  Daughter. 

Hence — 3.  A  trinket,  such  as  a  locket,  seal, 
etc.,  worn  especially  on  a  watch-guard. —  4. 
An  irresistible  power  to  please  and  attract,  or 
something  which  possesses  this  power;  fasci- 
nation; allurement;  attraction. 
All  the  charms  of  love.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  1. 

If  a  fair  skin,  fine  eyes,  teeth  of  ivory,  with  a  lovely 
bloom,  and  a  delicate  shape  —  if  these,  with  a  heavenly 
voice,  and  a  world  of  grace,  are  not  charms,  I  know  not 
what  you  call  beautiful.  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  3. 

Charm  is  the  glory  which  makes 

Song  of  the  poet  divine  ; 

Love  is  the  fountain  of  charm, .' 

M.  Arnold,  Heine's  Grave. 
=SyiL  2.  Spell,  enchantment,  witchery,  magic. 
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charm^  (charm),  V.  [<  late  ME.  eharmen,  <  P. 
charmer,  <  LL.  canninare,  enchant,  L.  make 
verses;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  sub- 
due, control,  or  bind,  as  if  by  incantation  or 
magical  influence ;  soothe,  allay,  or  appease. 

No  witchcraft  charm  thee  ! 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2  (song). 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm. 

Pope,  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1.  118. 

2.  To  fortify  or  make  invulnerable  with  charms. 

I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 

To  one  of  woman  born.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

3.  To  give  exquisite  pleasure  to ;  fascinate;  en- 
chant. 

They,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm,  his  ear. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  L  787. 
If  the  first  opening  page  so  charms  the  sight. 
Think  how  the  unfolded  volume  will  delight  I 

Dryden,  Britannia  Eediviva,  1.  108. 

4.  To  affect  by  or  as  if  by  magic  or  supernat- 
ural influences:  as,  to  charm  a  serpent  out  of 
his  hole  or  iuto  a  stupor ;  to  charm  away  one's 
grief;  to  charm  the  wind  into  silence. —  5t.  To 
play  upon ;  produce  musical  sounds  from. 

Charming  his  oaten  pipe  unto  his  peres. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1.  5. 
Here  we  our  slender  pypes  may  safely  charme. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  October. 

=Syn.  1,  2,  and  3.  Fasd,nate,  etc.  (see  enchant),  delight, 
transport,  bewitch,  ravish,  enrapture,  captivate. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  produce  the  effect  of  a 
charm ;  work  with  magic  power ;  act  as  a 
charm  or  spell. 

No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  To  give  delight;  be  highly  pleasing:  as,  a 
melody  that  could  charm  more  than  any  other. 
— 3t.  To  give  forth  musical  sounds. 

The  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear;  which  will  not 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so 
wisely.  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  6. 

And  all.  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard. 
Of  chiming  strings  or  charming  pipes. 

Milton,  P.  E.,  ii.  363. 

chanu^  (charm),  n.  [Also  chirm  and  churm 
(commonly  chirm,  q.  v.),  <  ME.  chirme,  <  AS. 

,  derm,  drm,  cyrm,  noise,  clamor,  <  oirman,  cyr- 
man,  cry  out,  shout,  clamor,  =  MD.  kermen, 
karmen,  cry  out,  lament.  The  form  charm  for 
the  murmuring  or  clamoring  of  birds  is  still  in 
dial,  use,  but  in  literary  use  is  appar.  merged 
in  charm^,  with  ref.  to  the  orig.  sense  'a  song': 
see  charmT-.']  1.  The  confused  low  murmuring 
of  a  flock  of  birds;  ohinn. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds.         Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  642. 

2t.  In  hawking,   a   company:    said   of   gold- 
finches. 
A  charm  of  goldfinches. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  97. 

channel  (kar'mel),  n.  [Heb.]  A  garden,  an 
orchard,  or  a  park.  [The  word  is  found  only 
in  the  Douay  version  of  Isa.  xxix.  17.] 

charmer  (char'mer),  n.  [<  ME.  charmer;  < 
charm^  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  charms,  or  has 
power  to  charm,  (a)  One  who  uses  or  has  the  power 
of  enchantment,  or  some  similar  power. 

There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  ...  an  enchanter, 
or  a  witch,  or  a  channer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar 
spirits.  Deut.  xviii.  10, 11. 

(&)  One  who  delights  and  attracts  the  affections. 

Oh,  you  heavenly  charm£rs, 
What  things  you  make  of  us ! 
Fletcher  {and  another),  Two  Noble  !Kinsmen,  v.  4. 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  either. 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away. 

Gay,  Beggar's  Opera,  ii.  2. 

2t.  One  who  plays  upon  a  musical  instrument ; 
a  musician. 
CharmereSS+(ohar'm6r-es),M.  (ME.charmeresse; 
<  charmer  +  -ess.'\    An  enchantress.    [Eare.] 

Phitonisses  [Pythonesses],  charmeresses, 
Olde  wyches,  sorceresses. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1261. 

charmful  (charm'ful),  a.  [<  charm^  +  -ful,  1.] 
Abounding  with  charms  or  melodies  ;  charm- 
ing; melodious.     [Bare.] 

And  with  him  bid  his  charmful  lyre  to  bring. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  i. 

charming  (ohar'ming),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cliarm^, «.] 
Having  the  effect  of  a  charm ;   fascinating; 
enchanting;  hence,  pleasing  in  the  highest  de- 
gree; delightful. 
To  forgive  our  enemies  is  a  charming  way  of  revenge. 
Sir  T,  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  12. 
Harmony  divine 
So  smoothes  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 
Listens  delighted.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  626. 


charry 

He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  balf 
The  charms  her  downcast  modesty  conceal  d. 

Thmnson,  Autumn,  1.  229. 
=  Sya.  Enchanting,  bewitching,  captivating,  delightful, 
lovely. 

charmingly  (ohar'ming-li),  adv.  In  a  charm- 
ing manner ;  delightfully. 

She  smiled  very  charmingly,  and  discovered  as  fine  a  set 
of  teeth  as  ever  eye  beheld.  Addison. 

charmingness  (char'ming-nes),  n.     [<  charm-. 
ing  +  -ness.l    The  state  or  quality  of  being 
charming ;  the  power  to  please. 
charmless  (charm'les),  a.     [<  charm^  +  -less.} 
Destitute  of  charms ;  unattractive.     [Bare.] 
Saw  my  mistress,  .  .      who  is  grown  a  little  charmless. 
Swift,  To  Stella,  Sept.  10,  1710. 

charn  (cham),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  churn. 

Grose.     [North.  Eng.] 
charn-curdle  (charn'k6r"dl),  n.    A  chum-staff. 

Grose.     [North.  Eng.] 
chamecot,  chamicot  (char'ne-ko,  -ni-ko),  n. 
[Prob.  from  Charneco,  a  village  near  Lisbon.] 
A  kind  of  sweet  Portuguese  wine. 
Here's  a  cup  of  Charneco.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 

Where  no  old  Chamia)  is,  nor  no  anchoves. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  ii 

charnel  (char'nel),  n.  and  a.     [<  ME.  charnelle, 
<  OP.  charnel,  camel,  <  ML.  carnale,  a  charnel, 
neut.  of  carnalis,  >  OF.  camel,  charnel,  adj.,  of 
flesh  (see  carnal)  (OF.  and  F.  also  charnier,  < 
ML.  carnarium,jb  charnel),  <  L.  caro  (earn-), 
flesh.  Of.  AS.  flceschus,  lit.  'flesh-house,'  a  char- 
nel.]    I.  n.   A  common  repository  for  dead 
bodies ;  a  place  for  the  indiscriminate  or  close 
deposit  of  the  remains,  and  especially  of  the 
bones,  of  the  dead;  a  chameliouse.     [Now 
little  used  separately.] 
In  charnel  atte  chirche  cherles  ben  yuel  to  knowe. 
Or  a  knigte  f ram  a  knaue ;  there  knowe  this  in  thin  herte. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  60. 
Toward  the  Est,  an  100  Pas,  is  the  Charnelle  of  the  Hos- 
pitalle  of  seynt  Jolm,  where  men  weren  wont  to  putte  the 
Bones  of  dede  men.  MandeviZle,  Travels,  p.  94. 

I  have  made  my  bed 
In  chamels  and  on  cofflns,  where  black  Death 
Eeeps  record  of  the  trophies  won  from  thee. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 
Where  the  extinguished  Spartans  still  are  free. 
In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylae. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold. 

II.  a.  Containing  or  designed  to  contain  flesh 
or  dead  bodies. 

Those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp, 
Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults  and  sepuldu-es. 

Milton,  Comus,  L  471. 
All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  charnel  dungeon  fitter. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 
charnel-house  (char'nel-hous),  ».    A  place, 
usually  under  or  near  a  church,  where  the 
bones  of  the  dead  are  deposited ;  formerly,  and 
still  in  parts  of  Brittany,  a  kind  of  portico  or 
gallery,  in  or  near  a  churchyard,  over  which 
the  bones  of  the  dead  were  laid  after  the  flesh 
was  consumed. 
charnlcof,  n.    See  charneco. 
char-O'7'en  (char'ttV^n),  n.    A  furnace  for  char-- 
ring  turf. 
Charpie   (shar'pi),   n.     [P.,   orig.   pp.   of  OF. 
charpir,  tear  out,  pick  to  pieces,  =  ft.  carpire, 
seize,  <  L.  carpere,  seize:  see  carp\  and  cf. 
carpef]    A  form  of  lint  made  by  completely 
raveling  pieces  of  old  linen  or  by  tearing  them 
into  very  narrow  strips. 

charpoy  (char'poi),  n.  [Eepr.  Hind,  charpai, 
lit.  four-footed,  <  char  (<  Skt.  chatur  =  E.  four) 
+  pai;  cf.  Skt.  pad,,  foot  (=  E.  foot) ;  thus 
charpoy=(L.)quadruped=(OrT.)teirapod=(E.) 
four-foot-ed.2  In  India,  a  pallet-bed ;  the  com- 
mon portable  bedstead  of  the  natives,  adopted 
by  Europeans,  it  consists  of  a  light  frame  with  four 
legs,  the  support  for  the  mattress  being  provided  by  bands 
of  webbmg,  or  tapes,  which  cross  from  side  to  side  of  the 
frame. 

In  one  comer  of  this  court,  stretched  on  a  charpoy,  lay 
a  young  man  of  sUght  figure  and  small  stature. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  68. 

Charmii  (char'ke),  n.  [The  Chilian  name,  of 
whach  the  E.  temi.  jerked  (beef)  is  a  corruption.] 
Jerked  beef ;  beef  cut  into  strips  about  an  inch 
thick  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

charrt,  «-.     See  charK 

char r as,  n.    See  churrus. 

charre^t,  »•    See  char^. 

charre^t,  n.    See  char^. 

charrifere  (sha-ri-ar'),  n.  [P.,  from  a  proper 
name  Charridre.'\  In  anat.,  a  small  scalpel 
employed  for  fine  dissection. 

charry  (ehar'i),  a.  [<  cMr2  + -j/i.]  Pertaining 
to  charcoal;  like  charcoal,  or  partaking  of  its 
qualities. 


chart 

Cliait  (chart),  n.     [<  P.  charte,  a  charter,  partly 

<  OF.  chartre,  a  charter  (see  charter),  and  partly 
(as  the  assibilated  form  of  the  older  carte)  <  ML. 
carta,  L.  charta,  a  paper,  map,  card,  eto. :  see 
cardi.]  1.  A  map;  a  draft  or  projection  on  pa- 
per of  some  part  of  the  earth's  surface;  specifi- 
cally, a  hydrographlcal  or  marine  map  showing 
the  coasts,  islands,  rocks,  banks,  channels,  or 
entrances  into  harbors,  rivers,  and  bays,  the 
points  of  the  compass,  soundings  or  depth  of 
water,  etc.,  to  regulate  the  courses  of  ships  ia 
their  voyages. 

The  examiner  will  find  on  charts  drawn  more  tlian  a 
century  ago,  witli  bearings  and  leading-marks,  many  ol 
the  rocks  supposed  to  he  recent  discoveries. 

Smyth,  The  Mediterranean. 

2.  A  sheet  of  any  kind  on  which  information 
is  exhibited  in  a  methodical  or  tabulated  form: 
as,  a  historical  chart;  a  genealogical  chart; 
a  chariot  the  kings  of  England. — 3.  A  written 
deed  or  charter. 

In  old  charts  we  find  the  words  Angli  and  Atiglici  con- 
tradistinguished to  Franei. 

Brady,  Introd.  to  Old  Eng.  Hist.,  Gloss.,  p.  11. 
Conical,  globular,  gnomonic,  IsocyUnOric,  parallelo- 
grammatlc,  polyconlc,  sinusoidal,  stereographlc, 
etc.,  chart.  See  »rq;ecMo».— Mercator's  chart  (named 
from  GerarduB  Mercator,  a  Flemish  chartographer,  1512- 
94),  a  chart  on  which  the  meridians  are  straight  lines,  paral- 
lel and  equidistant;  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  straight 
lines,  the  distance  between  which  increases  from  the  equa- 
tor toward  either  jiole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  secant  of  the  lati- 
tude to  the  radius.  See  projection. — Plane  chart,  a 
representation  of  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
in  which  the  meridians  are  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  one 
another,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  distances,  and 
of  course  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  every- 
where equal  to  one  another.— Ptolemaic  Chart.  See 
projection.—  SeleuograpMc  chart,  a  map  of  the  moon. 
— Topo^apMc  chart,  a  chart  showing  the  topography 
of  a.partlcular  place  or  a  small  part  of  the  earth's  sui'face. 
=Syil.  Chart,  Map.  As  the  words  are  commonly  used,  a 
chmt  is  a  draft  of  some  navigable  water  with  its  connected 
land-surface ;  a  map  is  a  draft  of  some  portion  of  land  with 
its  connected  water-surface,  either  as  a  separate  work  or  as 
a  division  of  a  general  geographical  atlas, 
chart  (chart),  v.  [<  chart,  to.]  I.  trans.  To  lay 
down  or  delineate  on  a  chart  or  map ;  map  out : 
as,  to  chart  a  coast. 

"Wbat  ails  us,  who  are  sound. 

That  we  should  mimic  this  raw  fool  the  world. 

Which  charts  ns  all  in  its  coarse  blacks  and  whites? 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

In  charting  rainfall  records,  which  depend  so  largely 
upon  the  location  of  gauges  and  the  local  topography. 

Science,  VII.  256. 

II,  mtrans.  To  make  charts. 

The  rapid  rotation  of  tliis  planet .  .  .  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  the  work  both  of  observing  and  charting  should 
be  very  hastily  performed.    Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  XXII.  8774. 

charta  (kar'ta),  n. ;  pi.  chartm  (-te).  [L. :  see 
carcP-,  chart,  carte'^.']  Literally,  a  paper  orparch- 
ment;  a  charter.  See  cfear*.— Magna  Charta  (or 
Magna  Carta),  {a)  The  great  charter  of  the  liberties 
(Magna  Charta  lAhertatum)  of  England,  signed  and  sealed 
by  King  John  in  a  conference  between  him  and  his  barons 
at  Kunnymede,  June  15th,  1216.  Its  most  important  ar- 
ticles are  those  which  provide  that  no  freeman  shall  be 
taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  proceeded  against,  except  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  no  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  im- 
posed in  the  kingdom  (except  certain  feudal  dues  from 
tenants  of  the  crown),  unless  by  the  common  council  of 
the  kingdom.  The  remaining  and  greater  part  of  the 
charter  is  directed  against  abuses  of  the  king's  power  as 
feudal  superior.  The  charter  granted  by  Henry  III.  is 
onlyaconfirmationof  thatof  his  father,  KingJohn.  Hence 
— (&)  A  general  term  for  any  fundamental  constitution 
which  guarantees  personal  rights  and  civil  privileges. 

chartaceous  (kar-ta'  shins),  a.  [<  L.  charta- 
ceus,  <  charta,  paper:  see  card^.']  In  hot,  pa- 
pery; resembhng  writing-paper.  Also  ca/rta- 
ceous. 

chartse,  n.    Plural  of  cha/rta. 

chartelf, «.    See  cartel. 

charter  (char'tfer),  n.    [<  ME.  chartre,  chartere, 

<  OF.  chartre,  cartre,  <  L.  ehartula,  a  little  paper 
or  writing  (in  ML.,  a  charter,  etc.,  equiv.  to 
charta),  dim.  of  charta,  a  paper,  charter,  etc. : 
see  chart  and  cardP^.    For  the  ending  -ter,  ult. 

<  L.  -tula,  at.  chapter.']  1 .  A  written  instrument, 
expressed  in  formal  terms  and  formally  exe- 
cuted, given  as  evidence  of  a  grant,  contract, 
eto. ;  any  instrument,  executed  with  form  and 
solemnity,  bestowing  rights  and  privileges,  in 
modern  use  the  name  is  ordinarily  applied  only  to  govern- 
ment grants  of  powers  or  privileges  of  a  permanent  or 
continuous  natui'e,  such  as  incorporation,  territorial  do- 
minion, or  jurisdiction.  As  between  private  persons  it  is 
also  loosely  applied  to  deeds  and  instruments  under  seal 
for  the  conveyance  of  lands ;  a  title-deed.  Royal  charters 
are  such  as  are  granted  by  sovereigns  in  conveying  certain 
rights  and  privileges  to  their  subjects,  such  as  the  Great 
Charter  granted  by  King  John  (see  Magna  Charta,  under 
charta),  and  charters  granted  by  various  sovereigns  to 
boroughs  and  municipal  bodies,  to  universities  and  col- 
leges or  to  colonies  and  foreign  possessions ;  somewhat 
similar  to  which  are  charters  granted  by  the  state  or  legis- 
lature to  banks  and  other  companies  or  associations,  etc. 
In  Scots  law  a  charter  is  the  evidence  of  a  grant  of  heri- 
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table  property  made  under  the  feudal  condition  that  the 
grantee  shall  annually  pay  a  sum  ol  money  or  perform  cer- 
tain services  to  the  gi-antor,  and  it  must  be  in  the  form  of 
a  written  deed.  The  most  common  charters  are  feu  char- 
ters. (See  feu.)  In  American  law  a  charter  is  a  writ- 
ten grant  from  the  sovereign  power  conferring  rights  or 
privileges  upon  a  municipality  or  other  corporation.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  the  statute,  letters  patent,  or 
articles  of  association  sanctioned  by  statute,  creating  a 
corporation,  as  a  city,  college,  stock-company,  benevolent 
society,  or  social  club. 

Let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

Christianity,  in  its  miracles  and  doctrines,  is  the  very 

charter  and  pledge  which  I  need  of  this  elevation  ol  the 

Human  Soul.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  249. 

2.  Privilege;  immunity;  exemption.     [Rare.] 
I  gyf  30W  chartire  of  pes,  and  joure  cheete  maydens. 

MorU  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3059. 
I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  It,  il.  7. 

3.  In  com. :  (a)  The  letting  or  hiring  of  a  ship  by 
spefeial  contract:  as,  a  ship  is  offered  for  sale 
or  charter,  (b)  The  limits  or  terms  of  such  a 
contract,  (c)  Thewritten  instrument  embody- 
ing the  terms  of  the  contract. — 4.  In  Mng. 
polities,  a  sort  of  claim  of  rights,  or  document 
embodying  the  demands  or  principles  of  the 

Chartists.   See  Chartist Bank-charter  Act.   See 

hank^. —  Blanl:  charter,  a  document  given  to  the  agents 
of  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  with  power  to  fill 
it  up  as  they  pleased ;  hence,  figuratively,  liberty  to  do  as 
one  pleases;  complete  freedom  of  action. —  Charter 
member,  a  member  of  a  club,  or  other  chartered  organi- 
zation, whose  name  is  mentioned  in  its  charter  as  one  of 
itsfounders. — Charter  of  conflrmation.  See  confirma- 
tion.—Cbsxter  of  the  Forest,  an  English  statute  of  1297 
(25  Edw.  I.),  which  restored  lands,  not  of  the  royal  demain, 
that  had  been  taken  by  former  kings  for  forests.  It  also 
affected  the  administration  of  the  forest  laws. — Dongan 
cHarter,  a  charter  for  the  city  of  New  York  gi'anted  by 
Thomas  Dongan,  "Lieutenant-Governor and Vice-Admiral 
of  New  York  and  its  dependencies,"  under  James  II.  of 
England,  dated  April  27th,  1686.  It  remained  in  force  un- 
til 1730.  An  early  charter  of  the  city  of  Albany,  by  the 
same  authority,  is  known  by  the  same  name.— Great 
Charter.  See  Magna  Charta,  under  charta. — Montgom- 
ery Charter,  a  charter  granted  to  the  city  of  New  York 
by  John  Montgomery,  "Captain-General  and  Governor- 
in-chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of 
New  Jersey  and  territories  depending  thereon  in  America, 
and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,"  under  George  II.,  dated 
January  15th,  1730.  It  succeeded  the  Dongan  charter,  and 
was  not  essentially  changed  until  1831.— Open  charter, 
in  Scots  law,  a  charter  from  the  crown,  or  from  a  subject, 
containing  a  precept  of  sasine  which  has  hot  been  exe- 
cuted.—Original  charter,  in  Scots  law,  a  charter  which 
is  granted  first  to  the  vassal  by  the  superior. 

charter  (ohar'tfer),  u.  *.  [i  charter,  n.']  1.  To 
hire  or  let  by  charter,  as  a  ship.  See  charter- 
party. — 2.  To  establish  by  charter:  as,  to 
charter  a  bank.    . 

charterable  (char'tfer-a-bl),  a.  [<  charter,  v.,  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  being,  or  in  a  condition  to 
be,  chartered  or  hired,  as  a  ship. 

charterage  (ehar'ter-aj),  n.  [<  charter  +  -age.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  chartering  vessels. 

Charter-boy  (ehar'ter-boi),  n.  In  England,  a 
boy  educated  in  the  Charterhouse.  See  Char- 
terhouse. 

Charter-brother  (char'ter-bruTH''er),  n.  One 
of  the  inmates  and  pensioners  of  the  Charter- 
house in  London. 

chartered  (char'terd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  charter, 
v.]  1.  Hired  or  let  by  charter-party,  as  a  ship. 
—  2.  Invested  with  privileges  by  or  as  if  by 
charter;  privileged. 

Wiien  he  speaks,    . 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  smaller  chartered 
cities  whose  privileges  were  modelled  on  those  of  London 
would  follow  these  changes.      Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  422. 

3.  Granted  or  secured  by  charter:  as,  cha/r- 
tered  liberties  or  privileges ;  chartered  power. 

Speculations  regarding  the  suiBciency  oichartered  rights. 

PayPrey. 

charterer  (char'ter-er),  n.  1.  One  who  char- 
ters ;  particularly,  in  com.,  one  who  hires  a  ship 
by  charter-party.— 2.  A  freeholder.  [Prov. 
Eng.  (Cheshire).] 

Charterhouse  (char'ter-hons),  n.  [Corruption 
perhaps  of  F.  Chartreuse,  a  Carthusian  mon- 
astery, formed  from  the  name  of  a  waste  and 
savage  valley  said  to  have  been  anciently  call- 
ed Chartrousse,  in  Dauphin^,  in  which  the  first 
monastery  of  the  Carthusians,  la  Grande  Char- 
treuse, was  founded.  See  Carthusian.]  A  chari- 
table institution  or  hospital  and  celebrated 
public  school  in  London,  founded  in  1611  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton,  it  maintains  eighty  poor  brothers 
(chiefly  soldiers  and  merchants),  and  forty-four  scholars, 
"  the  sons  of  poor  gentlemen  to  whom  the  charge  of  educa- 
tion is  too  onerous."  The  reputation  of  its  educational 
department  (nowatGodalming  in  Surrey)  attracts  a  large 
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number  of  other  pupils.    The  house  was  originally  a  Car- 
thusian monastery,  founded  in  1371. 

Charterist  (ohar'ter-ist),  n.  [<  charter  +  -dst.] 
Same  as  Chartist.     Gent.  Mag. 

charter-land  (char'tfer-land),  n.  Land  held  by 
charter  or  in  socage  ;  bookland. 

charter-master  (ehar'ter-mas"ter),  n.  In  the 
midland  districts  of  England,  a  contractor  who 
undertakes  to  raise  coal  from  the  mines  at  a 
stated  price. 

charter-party  (char't6r-par'"ti),  n.  [<  P.  charte 
partie,  lit.  a  divided  charter,  with  reference  to 
the  practice  of  cutting  the  instrument  in  two, 
and  giving  one  part  to  each  of  the  contractors : 
charte,  a  charter ;  partie,  f  em.  of  parti,  pp.  of 
partir,  divide:  see  chart,  part,  v.,  a,ni part;/.] 
In  com.,  a  written  agreement  by  which  a  ship- 
owner lets  a  vessel  to  another  person,  usually 
for  the  conveyance  of  cargo,  either  retaining 
control  of  the  vessel  or  surrendering  it  to  the 
charterer,  it  usually  contains  stipulations  concerning 
the  places  of  loading  and  delivering,  the  freight  payable, 
the  number  of  lay-days,  and  the  rate  of  demurrage. 

Chartism  (char'tizm),  n.  [<  chart  (F.  charte), 
charter,  +  -ism.]  The  political  principles  and 
opinions  of  the  Chartists. 

Chartist  (char'tist),  n.  and  a.  [<  chart  (P. 
charte),  charter,  +  ■4st.]  I,  n.  One  of  a  body 
of  political  reformers  (chiefly  working  men) 
that  sprang  up  in  England  about  the  year  1838. 
The  Chartists  advocated  as  their  leading  principles  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  annual  parliaments,  equal  repre- 
sentation, payment  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  vote 
by  ballot,  all  of  which  they  demanded  as  constituting  the 
people's  charter.  The  members  of  the  extreme  section  of 
the  party,  which  favored  an  appeal  to  arms  or  popular 
risings  if  the  charter  could  not  be  obtained  by  legitimate 
means,  were  called  physical-force  men.  The  Chartists  dis- 
appeared as  a  party  after  1849.     Also  Charterist. 

The  attempt  to  apply  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to 
human  labour,  as  rigorously  as  to  cotton,  coal,  and  mere 
commodities,  had  brought  on  in  France  the  French  revo- 
lution ;  in  this  country  Luddite  riots,  Chartists,  and  rick- 
burning.         M.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  117. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chartists ;  con- 
nected with  Chartism. 

The  distress  of  the  labouring  class  was  manifested  in 
England  by  bread-riots,  by  threatening  Chartist  proces- 
sions, and  by  demands  for  help  addressed  to  Parliament, 
Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII,  263, 

The  Chartist  movement  represented  one  wing  of  that 
activity  [the  Reform  agitation],  and  the  more  popular  or 
radical  one,      R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng,  Radical  Leaders,  p.  58, 

chartless  (chart'les),  a.  [<  chart  +  -less.]  Not 
charted,  or  not  provided  with  a  chart ;  hence, 
without  a  guide  or  guidance :  as,  a  chartless 
rover. 

chartographer,  cartographer  (kar-tog'ra^f  6r), 
n.  [<  chartography,  cartography,  +  -er^.]  One 
who  prepares  or  compiles  maps  or  charts,  either 
from  existing  geographical  materials  or  from 
investigation  or  description. 

I  write  this  letter  to  explain  the  problem  of  the  Tanga- 
nika,  which  has  puzzled  Livingstone  andsomany  explorers, 
and  indeed  so  many  able  cartographers.  H.  M.  Stanley. 
Far  in  the  distance  rose  ,  .  .  Saker  Bair,  a  great  sye- 
nite mountain,  which  seems  to  have  done  something  to 
offend  cartographers,  for  although  it  rises  to  a  height  of 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  not  noticed  in  most  maps. 
J.  Baker,  Turkey,  p.  200. 

chartographic,  cartographic  (kar-to-graf'ik), 
a.  [<  chartography,  cartography,  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  chartography. 

In  particular,  we  may  notice  tlie  careful  delineation  of 
the  vast  basin  of  the  Amazon,  as  showing  a  considerable 
advance  in  chartographic  certainty. 

Saturday  Rem.,  July  23,  1864. 

chartographical,  cartographical  (kar-ta- 
graf 'i-kal),  a.    Same  as  chartographic. 

chartogf aphically,  cartographically  (kar-to- 
graf 'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  chartographic  manner ; 
by  chartography. 

chartography,  cartography  (kar-tog'ra-fl),  n. 

[<  L.  charta  (or  ML.  carta),  a  map, -I-  Gr.  -ypa^la, 

<  ypcupetv,  write.]  The  art  or  practice  of  drawing 

maps  or  charts. 

Undoubtedly  Miletus  was  the  birthplace  of  cartography. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p,  160,  note. 

chartomancy  (kar'to-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;t;^pjw, 
a  leaf  of  paper  (see  card^),  +  /lavTeia,  divina- 
tion.] Divination  or  fortune-telling  by  means 
of  cards  or  written  papers. 

chartometer  (kar-tom'e-tSr),  n.  [<  L.  charta 
(ML.  carta),  a  map,  +  metrum,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  distances  on  maps 
and  charts. 

chartreuse  (shar-trfez'),  ».  [F. :  see  Charter- 
house.] 1.  [cap.]  A  monastery  of  Carthusian 
monks,  especially  in  France.  The  Grande  Char- 
treuse, near  Grenoble  in  Dauphin^,  is  the  most  famous 
and  the  earliest  of  the  order. 

2.  A  highly  esteemed  tonic  cordial,  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  various  aromatic  plants,  espC' 
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cially  nettles,  growing  on  the  Alps,  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  celebrated  monastery  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse, in  France,  where  it  is  made.— Chartreuse  pot- 
tery, an  enameled  pottery  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bordeaux  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for 
the  use  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  in  that  neighborhood. 
It  resembles  the  finer  pottery  of  Eouen,  and  especially 
that  of  Nevers. 

chart-room  (chart 'rom),  n.  The  apartment  in 
a  ship  (steamer  or  sailing  vessel)  in  which  the 
charts,  maps,  instruments,  etc.,  are  kept. 

chartulaiy  (kar'tu-la-ri),  11.;  pi.  chartularies 
(-riz).  [<  ML.  chdrtutarius,  eartularius,  in  sec- 
ond sense  from  ML.  chartularium,  cartularium  : 
masc.  and  neut.  respectively  of  adj.  chartu- 
larium, eartularius,  <  chartula,  a  charter,  record: 
SGQ  charter.']  1.  An  officer  in  the  ancient  Latin 
Church  who  had  the  care  of  charters  and  other 
papers  of  a  pubUe  natm-e. —  2.  A  record  or  an 
account-book  of  the  temporal  possessions  of  a 
monastery. 

The  chartulary  or  leger-book  of  some  adjacent  monas- 
tery, Blackstone. 
The  chartulary  of  Winchester  Abbey,  compiled  early  in 
the  12th  century,  and  containing  numerous  documents  of 
the  time  before  the  Conquest,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
Bncyc.  Brit.,  VTI.  253. 

3.  The  room  in  which  such  records  are  kept. — 

4.  The  officer  who  had  the  records  in  charge. 
Also  spelled  cartulary. 

charwoman,  charewoman  (char'-,  char'wum"- 

an),  n. ;  pi.  charwomen,  charewomen  (-wim'''en). 

i<  char^,  chare^,  +  woman.]    A  woman  hired  to 

do  chares  or  odd  work,  or  to  work  by  the  day. 

There  is  a  chare-woman  in  the  house,  his  nurse, 

An  Irish  woman,  I  toolc  in  a  beggar. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  ii.  1. 

charwork,  charework  (char'-,  ohar'werk),  n. 
[<  char^,  chare^,  +  worTc.] .  In  England,  chares 
or  odd  work ;  work,  usually  menial,  done  by  the 
job  or  by  the  day. 

She,  harvest  done,  to  char-work  did  aspire ; 
Meat,  drink,  and  twopence  were  her  daily  hire. 

Dryden,  tr.  from  Theocritus. 
chary  (char'i),  a.  [<  ME.  charig,  <  AS.  cearig, 
full  of  care  or  sorrow,  sad  (=  OS.  Icarag  =  OHG. 
charag,  full  of  care  or  sorrow,  =  MLG.  harich, 
karch,  Jcerch,  shrewd,  sparing),  <  cearu,  care, 
sorrow.  Chary  is  thus  the  assibilated  adj.  of 
care:  see  care,  and  cf.  Chare  Thursday.]  1. 
Careful;  disposed  to  cherish  with  care;  cau- 
tious :  often  with  of. 

I  Send  you  my  humble  Thanks  for  the  curious  Sea-chest 
of  Glasses  you  pleased  to  bestow  on  me,  which  I  shall  be 
very  chary  to  keep  as  a  Monument  of  your  Love. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  10. 
His  rising  eputation  made  him  more  chary  of  his  fame. 


2.  Sparing;  not  lavish;  not  disposed  to  give 
freely ;  frugal :  absolute  or  with  of:  as,  chary 
o/ compliments ;  chary  of  favors. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  1.  3. 
Prodigal  of  all  brain-labour  he, 
Charier  of  sleep,  and  wine,  and  e.xercise. 

TennyBon,  Aylmer's  Field. 
Nature  of  sameness  is  so  chary.  Lowell,  Nomades. 

Charyhdeea  (kar-ib-de'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Cha- 
ryidis,  q.  v.]  The  typical  genus  of  acalephs 
of  the  family  CharybSmdw.  C.  marsupialis  is 
an  example. 
charybdaeid  (kar-ib-de'id),  n.  An  acaleph  of 
the  family  Charybdwidce. 
Charybdaeidse  (kar-ib-de'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Charybdma  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  four-rayed 
acalephs.  They  have  a  4-sided  pouch-like  lorm,  an  un- 
divided marginal  membrane  or  velarium,  containmg  pro- 
longations of  the  gastrovascular  system,  4  lobe-like  verti- 
cal appendages  of  the  margin  of  the  disk,  4  covered  sense- 
organs,  and  4  vascular  pouches  separated  by  narrow  par- 
titions. They  represent  a  suborder  Marsupiatida  (or  Lo- 
bophora).  Also  written  Gharybdeddoe. 
Charybdis  (ka-rib'dis),  n.    [L.,  <  Grr.  Xapv^dtg; 

etym.  uncertain.]     See  Scylla. 
chasable  (cha'sa-bl),  a.     [<  ME.  chaceable  (cf. 
OF.  *chacable,  edchavle,  adapted  for  hunting) ; 
<  chase^  +  -able.]    Capable  of  being  chased  or 
hunted ;  fit  for  the  chase.    Also  spelled  chase- 
able.     [Rare.] 
Of  bestes  which  ben  chaceable.        Cfower,  Conl.  Amant. 
chasbow,  «.     See  cheese-bowl. 
chase^  (chas),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clMsed,  ppr.  cha- 
sing.   [Also  formerly  spelled  chace,  <  ICE.  cha- 
cen,  chasen,  <  OF.  chacier  (F.  chasser),  chase,  as- 
sibUated  form  of  cader,  cachier,  >  ME.  cacchen, 
E.  catch,  which  is  thus  a  doublet  of  chase :  see 
cateh^.  Hence  in  comp.  (in  OF. ) purchase,  q.  v.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing or  killing,  as  game ;  hunt. 
Like  to  the  chaced  wild  bore 
The  houndes  whan  he  feleth  sore. 

Gower,  Conf,  Amant.,  III.  268. 
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Mine  enemies  chased  me  sore,  like  a  bird.    Lam.  iii.  52. 
Bose 
To  chase  the  deer  at  five.    Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 
They  saw  the  swallow  chase  high  up  in  air 
The  circling  gnats. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  352. 

2.  To  pursue  for  any  purpose ;  follow  earnest- 
ly, especially  with  hostile  intent ;  drive  off  by 
pursuing :  as,  to  cha^e  an  enemy. 

But  another,  that  had  to  Name  Elphy,  chaced  him  out 
of  the  Contree,  and  made  him  Soudan. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  37. 
'Tis  a  meritorious  fair  design 
To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms ; 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies'  harms. 
Shak.,  Luorece,  L  1693. 
The  following  mom  had  chased  away 
The  flying  stars,  and  light  restored  the  day.    Dryden. 
Life  is  a  running  shade,  with  fettered  hands. 
That  chases  phantoms  over  shifting  sands. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Old  Player. 

3.  To  pursue;  continue. 

And  schortly  forth  this  tale  for  to  chase. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  338. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  pursue;  follow  in  pursuit. 
To  chase 
At  Love  in  scorn.    Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  908. 

Specifically — 2.  Of  a  hunting-dog,  to  leave  a 
point  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  game. — 
3.  To  move  briskly  or  steadily  along ;  hasten : 
as,  the  dog  kept  chasing  ahead  of  us. 

Comyn^e  fro  a  cuutre  that  men  called  lerico ; 

To  a  lustes  in  Iherusalem  he  chaced  awey  faste. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  51. 

chase^  (chas), «.  [Also  formerly  spelled  chace, 
<  MB.  chace,  chase,  chas,  <  OF.  chace,  cace,  F. 
ehnsse  =  Pr.  cassa  =  Sp.  caea  =  Pg.  ca^a  =  It. 
caccia,  chase,  the  chase;  from  the  verb:  see 
chase^,  v.  Cf.  catch^,  ».]  1.  Pursuit  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  capturing,  or  killing; 
speeifioaUy,  himting:  as,  to  be  fond  of  the 
chase;  beasts  of  the  chase. 

In  the  centre  of  Canterburi  niest  plente  of  fysch  is. 
And  mest  chase  of  aboute  Salesburi  of  wylde  bestes. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  6. 
The  chase  I  sing ;  hounds  and  their  various  breeds. 

Somerville,  The  Chase,  i.  1. 

2.  Pursuit,  as  of  one's  desires;  eager  efforts 
to  attain  or  obtain :  as,  the  chase  of  pleasure, 
profit,  fame,  etc. 

What  suttle  and  unpeaceable  desigues  he  then  had  in 
chace,  his  own  Letters  discover' d. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xviii. 
Mad  chase  of  fame.        Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires. 

3.  That  which  is  pursued  or  hunted.  Specifically 
^(a)  Game  which  is  pursued. 

Like  some  poor  exiled  wretch. 
The  frightened  Chase  leaves  her  late  dear  abodes. 

Somerville,  The  Chase,  ii.  178. 
(b)  A  vessel  pursued  by  another :  as,  the  chase  outsailed  us. 

4.  The  body  of  men  pursuing  game. 

The  kynge  Aguysans  wente  in  to  his  Cite  dlsconfited, 
ffor  the  cha^e  lefte  of  hym  for  to  fight  with  the  kynge 
vrien  and  his  peple.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  239. 

5.  An  open  piece  of  ground  or  other  place  re- 
served for  animals  to  be  hunted  as  game,  and 
belonging  to  a  private  proprietor :  properly  dif- 
fering from  a  forest,  in  that  the  latter  is  not 
private  property  and  is  invested  with  privi- 
leges, and  from  a  park,  in  that  the  latter  is  in- 
closed.    [Eng.] 

A  forest  hath  laws  of  her  own,  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
trespasses ;  she  hath  also  her  peculiar  officers,  as  forest- 
ers, verderers,  a^sters,  &c. ;  whereas  a  chase  or  park  hath 
only  keepers  or  woodwards.  Howell. 

I  see  the. moulder'd  Abbey- walls, 

That  stand  within  the  chace. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 
6t.  In  the  game  of  tennis,  the  spot  where  a  ball 
falls,  beyond  which  an  opponent  must  strike 
hisTiall  or  lose  a  point. — 7.  In  old  Eng.  law,  a 
franchise  authorizing  a  subject  to  whom  it  was 
granted  to  hunt — Beasts  of  the  chase,  in  Eng.  law, 
properly,  the  buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  and  roe  ;  but  in  a 
common  sense,  all  wild  beasts  of  venery  and  hunting. — 
Knights  of  the  Chase.  See  knight.— to  give  chase,  to 
pursue  :  absolute  or  followed  by  to  with  an  object :  as,  the 
squadron  immediately  gave  chase  to  the  enemy's  fieet. — 
'Wild-goose  chase,  the  pursuit  of  anything  in  ignorance 
of  the  direction  it  will  take ;  hence,  a  foolish  pursuit  or 
enterprise.  According  to  Dyce,  the  name  wild-goose  chase 
was  applied  to  a  kind  of  horse-race,  in  which  two  horses 
were  started  together,  the  rider  who 
gained  the  lead  forcing  the  other  to 
follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 
=  Syn.  5.  Park.Woods,  etc.  See  forest. 
chase^  (chas),  n.  [<  OP.  chasse, 
F.  chdsse,  a  frame,  a  shrine, 
assibilated  form  of  OF.  casse 
(F.  caisse),  a  box,  chest,  >  E. 
case'^ :  see  cMe2,  of  which  chase^ 
is  a  doublet.]  1.  la  printing, 
a  square  and  open  framework 
of  iron,  in  which  forms  of  type   metaij  c,  c,  c.  quoins. 


Printers'  Chase. 
t,   frame;    b,  t,  b, 
furniture   of  wood    or 


chasm 

are  secured  by  furniture  and  quoins  for  moving 
and  for  working  on  the  press.  For  large  forms  of 
type,  chases  are  made  with  crossing  and  movable  center- 
bars,  to  give  greater  strengtli. 
2.  The  part  of  a  gun  between  the  trunnions  and 
the  swell  of  the  muzzle,  or,  in  modern  guns  in 
which  the  muzzle  has  no  swell,  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  gun  which  is  in  front  of  the 
trunnions. — 3.  A  groove  cut  in  any  object:  as, 
the  chase  of  a  water-wheel;  a  chase  in  the  face 
of  a  wall  of  masonry ;  the  chase  or  groove  for 
the  arrow  in  a  crossbow. — 4.  In  ship-buildmg, 
that  kind  of  joint  by  which  the  overlapping 
joints  of  clincher-built  boats  are  gradually  con- 
verted at  the  stem  and  stern  into  flush  joints,  as 
in  carvel-built  boats. —  5.  The  circular  trough 
of  a  cider-mill,  in  which  the  apples  are  placed 
to  be  crushed  by  a  revolving  stone  called  the 
runner. — 6.  A  trench  made  to  receive  drain- 
tiles. 

chase^  (chas),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chased,  ppr. 
chasing.  [Shortened  from  enchase,  q.  v.]  1. 
To  decorate  (metal-work,  especially  work  in 
the  precious  metals)  by  tooling  of  any  kind  on 
the  exterior,  it  is  usual  to  support  the  metal,  when 
thin,  upon  a  slightly  yielding  substance ;  thus  in  the  case 
of  a  hollow  vessel  the  interior  is  filled  with  pitch  before 
the  chasing  is  begun. 

2.  To  out  so  as  to  make  into  a  screw;  out,  as 
the  thread  of  a  screw. 

chaseable,  a.     See  chasable. 

chase-gvm  (chas'gun),  n.  In  war-ships,  a  gun 
used  in  chasing  an  enemy,  or  in  defending  a 
ship  when  chased ;  a  chaser. 

chase-mortise  (chas'm6r''''tis),  n.  A  mode  of 
securing  a  oeUing-joist  to  abinding-joist,  so  that 
their  lower  surfaces  shall  be  flush.  The  end  of  the 
ceiling-joist  has  a  tenon  which  is  let  into  a  mortise  in  the 
binding-joist.    M&o  c&Wei  pidley^mortise.    B.H.  Knight. 

chase-port  (ehas'port),  n.  The  porthole  at  the 
bow  or  the  stern  of  a  vessel,  through  which  the 
chase-gun  is  fired. 

chaseri  (cha's6r),  n.  [<  ME.  chasur,  a  hunter 
(horse),  <  OF.  chaceour,  chaeeor  (F.  chasseur),  a 
hunter,  <  chacier,  hunt :  see  chase^,  v.,  and  -e»'i. 
Ct.  chasseur.]  1.  One  who  chases ;  a  pursuer; 
a  hunter;  a  driver. —  2.  Naut.:  (a)  A  vessel 
which  pursues  another.  (6)  A  chase-gun;  a 
gun  on  a  vessel  mounted  especially  for  service 
when  in  chase  or  being  chased :  called  a  ftow- 
c/joser  when  pointed  from  the  bow,  and  a  stern- 
chaser  when  from  the  stem. — 3.  A  short  strap 
used  to  keep  the  curtain  of  a  carriage  in  place 
when  it  is  rolled  up. 

chaser^  (cha'ser),  n.  [<  chased  +  -er^.]  1. 
One  who  chases  or  enchases ;  an  enchaser. 

All  the  tools  and  appliances  of  professional  chasers. 

The  American,  VII.  120. 

2.  A  hand-tool  of  steel  used  for  cutting  or  fin- 
ishing the  threads  of  screws;  the 
tool  used  as  the  cutting  instrument 
in  a  chasing-lathe. 

chase-ring  (chas'ring),  n.  A  band 
placed  around  a  piece  of  ordnance 
near  the  muzzle. 

chasible  (chas'i-bl),  n.   See  chasuble. 

Chasidean  (kas-i-de'an),  n.  Same 
as  Assidean. 

chasing  (cha'sing),  n.     [Verbal  n. 
of  chased,  v.]    The  art  of  engraving  ,S„73l,SJs. 
designs  on  metallic  surfaces  with  a 

chisel  or  a  burin.     See  toreutics piat  chasing, 

a  method  of  ornamenting  silverware  with  a  punching- 
tool  which  forms  the  design  by  dots  or  lines. 

chasing-chisel  (cha'sing-chiz''''el),  ».  One  of 
the  tools  used  in  chasing.    See  chase^. 

chasing-hammer  (cha'sing-ham'^r),  n.  The 
implement,  usually  a  wooden  mallet,  used  by 
the  chaser  to  strike  upon  the  butt  of  the  cha- 
sing-tool. 

chasing-lathe  (cha'sing-laTH),  n.  A  lathe 
adapted  to  cut  screws. 

chasing-stafft,  n.  A  weapon  or  an  instrument 
of  offense :  apparently  the  same  as  catchpole^. 
Grose. 

chasmg-tool  (oha'sing-tol),  n.  A  tool  used  in 
chasmg.  Such  tools  are  either  punches,  gravers,  or 
chisel-shaped  tools  with  blunt  edges ;  they  are  applied  by 
being  held  in  contact  with  the  metal  and  struck  lightly 
with  a  hammer  or  mallet. 

Chaslesian  (shal'zi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
French  geometer  Michel  Chasles  (1793-1880).— 
Chaslesian  shell,  an  infinitely  thin  shell  of  homogene- 
ous matter,  coinciding  with  an  equipotential  surface  and 
having  a  thickness  everywhere  proportional  to  the  attrac- 
tion. 

chasm  (kazm),  n.  [<  L.  ehasma,  <  Gr.  x^"!^! 
a  yawning  hollow,  gulf,  chasm,  any  wide  space 
or  expanse  (cf .  x'^cf^v,  a  yawning),  <  y  *xa  in 
xdanciv,  xaivew,  yawn:  see  chaos,]     1.  An  open- 
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Her  thick  brown  hair  .  .     seemed  to  drape  her  head  chaste-tree   (ehast'tre),  n.     The 

formal  as.  r.ho  vml  nf  a  nun  ■  ^         ^  <' 


any 


cnasm 

ing  made  by  disruption,  as  a  breach  in  the 
earth  or  a  rock ;  a  cleft ;  a  fisstrre ;  a  gap ;  es- 
pecially, a  wide  and  deep  cleft. 

That  deep  romantic  clmsm  which  slanted  down  the 
green  hill.  Coleridge. 

The  little  elves  of  chasm  and  cleft. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 
Hence — 2.    An  interruption;   a  hiatus 
marked  breach  of  continuity. 

There  is  a  whole  chapter  wanting  here,  and  a  chasm  of 
ten  pages  made  in  the  book  by  it. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  25. 
There  are  great  chasms  in  his  facts. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  66. 
The  bloody  chasm,  a  rhetorical  phraae  used  for  some 
time  after  the  civil  wai  of  1861-65  to  designate  the  divi- 
sion between  the  North  and  the  South  produced  by  the  war 
[tr.  a.] 

chasma  (kaz'ma),  n.  [L. :  see  cliasm.']  If.  A 
chasm.  Dr.  H.  More.— Q.  In  jjaffeoi.,  an  attack 
of  yawning;  a  succession  of  yawns. 

chasmed  (kazmd),  a.  [<  chasm  +  -ed^.]  Hav- 
ing a  gap  or  chasm:  as,  a  chasmed  hill.  [Rare.] 

chasmogamy  (kaz-mog'a-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  x°-<'li<^, 
opening,  chasm,  +  ya/ioc,  marriage.]  In  6o*.,  the 
opening  of  the  perianth  at  the  maturity  of  the 
flower:  distinguished  from  clistogamy,  in  which 
fertilization  is  effected  while  the  flower  re- 
mains closed. 

Chasmorhynchus  (kas-mo-ring'kus),  n.  [NL. 
(Temminek,  1820,  in  the' Improper  form  Cas- 
marhynchus),  <  Gr.  xda/xr/,  a  yawning,  +  l>vyxog, 
snout,  beak.]  A  genus  of  fruit-crows  of  South 
America,  of  the  family  CoUngidm,  including 
the  beU-birds,  averauos^  or  arapungas,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  as  C.  variegatus,  C. 
nudicollis,  C.  nweiis,  and  C.  tricarwnculatus.  See 
cut  under  arapunga. 

chasmy  (kaz'mi),  a.    [<  chasm  +  -ji.]   Abound- 
ing with  chasms.     [Rare.] 
The  chasmy  torrent's  foam-lit  bed.  Wordsworth. 

chasselas  (shas'e-las),  n.  [From  Chasselas,  a 
village  near  M&eon,  France,  where  a  fine  vari- 
ety is  grown.  ]  A  white  grape,  highly  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

chasse-mar^e  (shas'ma-ra'),  »■     [F.,  <  chasser, 
chase,  +  maree  (>  It.  marea),  tide,  ult.  <  L. 
mare,  sea:  see  mere\  marine.    See  cliase^,v.'\  „>,-„4._i.+i   „      rTv/n? 
A  French  shaUop  or  coasting-vessel,  generally    T'„}Z^^^Jt:^^  .'-=i;'  ..„«    „„„,  ;,  ,  t  a 
lugger-rigged  and  with  two  or  three  masts.  ''^'^^'^'  *  "^^^^^  ■  ^^^  '^'*^'  ««»««««*•]  A  castle. 

chassepot  (shas'p6),_  ».  _  [F.,  after  Chassepof, 


chastity 


with  a  covering  as  cftStekiidfSmal^sThrv&'ora  nun"  ''"tf^^^^'S^   ^enasi  tre;,  n.     The   Vitex  Agnus- 

H.  Jaines,  Jr.,  Pass  Pilirim  p  295     ^''^'"f-     ^^^e  agnus  castus,  under  agnus. 
Chaste  week,  the  week  beginning  Vith  Quinquagesima  Cflastiet,/.  t.     See  chaste. 

Sunday:  so  named  from  the  injunction  to  observe  strict  CnastlSable(ehas-ti'za-bl),a.  \<clMsU8e  +  -able.'] 
continenceat  this  time.    Also  called  Cleansing  week.     Deserving  chastisement.    Sherwood     [Rare  ] 


Syn.  4.  Simple,  classic,  refined. 
chastet,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  chasten,  chastien,  chastyen, 
otten  (without  inf.  suffix  -en)  chasty,  chasti,  < 
OF.  chastier,  eastier,  F.  chdUer  =  Pr.  castiar, 
chastiar  =  Sp.  Pg.  castigar  =  It.  castigare  (also 
introduced  as  an  ecclesiastical  word  into  early 
Teut.,  OHG.  chesttgon,  MHG.  Tcestigen,  Jcastigen, 
G.  Icasteien  =  D.  JcasUjden),  <  L.  castigare,  make 
pure,  chasten,  chastise :  see  castigate  and  chas- 
tise, and  cf.  chasten^.'}  1.  To  chasten;  disci- 
pline ;  punish ;  chastise.  See  chasten^  and  chas- 
tise, which  have  taken  the  place  of  this  verb. 

The  said  William  un-lawfuUi  cliasted  hym,  in  brusvng 
of  his  arme  and  broke  his  hedd. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  322. 
I  ne  herde  never  in  ray  lyve 
Old  man  chasty  gong  wyf. 

Seven  Sages  (ed.  Wright),  1. 1661 
By  the  whelp  chasted  is  the  leoun.  , 

Chamcer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  483. 

2.  To  reduce  to  submission ;  tame. 
They  were  the  flrste  that  chastede  hors  and  ladde  hem 

with  brydels.  Tremsa,  tr.  Higden's  Polychronicon,  II.  357. 

3.  To  bring  or  keep  under  control ;  restraui,  as 
the  passions. 

Luke  nowe  for  charitee,  thow  ohasty  thy  lyppes, 
That  the  no  wordez  eschape,  whate  so  be-tydez ; 
luke  that  presante  be  priste,  and  presse  hym  bott  lytiUe. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1019. 
With  loue  and  awe  thl  wyfe  thou  chastys. 
And  late  feyre  wordes  be  thi  jerd  [yard,  rod]. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  B.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  63. 
chaste-eyed  (chast'id),  a.    Having  chaste  or 
modest  eyes. 
The  oak-crown'd  sisters  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen. 

Collins,  Ode  on  the  Passions. 
chastelaint,  «.  [ME.,  also  spelled  charflayn, 
etc.,  chasteleyne,  <  OF.  chastelaAn,  cartelein,  m., 
chartelaine,  1,  mod.  F.  chdtelain,  m.,  chdtelaine, 
f . :  see  chatelaine.']  A  castellan;  a  castellan's 
wife :  with  reference  to  the  rank. 

Now  am  I  knyght,  now  chastelene. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6330. 
<  OF.  ohastelet,  dim.  of 


the  inventor,  born  1833.]     The  breech-loading 


The  erldome  of  enuye  and  wratthe  togideres, 

With  the  chastelet  of  chest  and  chateryng-oute-of-resoun. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ii.  84. 


^ffiR^'^fil^''  introduced  into  the  French  army  chastely  (ohast '  li),  adv.      [MB.  chastliche,  < 


in  1866 

chasseur  (sha-s6r'),  n.  [F.,  a  huntsman,  < 
chasser,  hunt,  chase :  see  chase''-)  v.,  and  cha- 
seri.]  1.  A  huntsman. — 2.  A  soldier.  Specifi- 
cally—(a)  In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  soldier  chosen 
^vith  others  to  form  a  company  of  light  troops  attached 
to  a  battalion.  (6)  In  modern  times,  one  of  a  body  of  light 
troops  designed  for  rapid  movements,  especially  in  pur- 
suit of  an  enemy.  In  the  French  army  there  are  both  nyia°ai-aril™i'^'hS'an\ 
mounted  and  foot  chasseurs.  cnasnen     ^cna  sn;, 

3.  A  domestic  in  the  households  of  persons  of 
rank  in  Europe,  who  wears  a  huntsman's  or  a 
semi-military  livery,  and  performs  the  duties 
of  a  footman. 


The  great  chasseur  who  had  announced  her  arrival. 

Irving. 

chassis  (shas'is),  n.  [<  F.  chdssis,  <  chdsse,  a 
frame:  seechase^.^  A  kind  of  traversing  frame 
or  movable  railway,  on  which  the  carriages  of 
guns  move  backward  and  forward  in  action. 

chaste  (chast),  a.  [<  ME.  chaste,  chastX  OF. 
chaste,  caste,  F.  chaste  =  Pr.  cast  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
casio,  <  L.  castus,  chaste,  pure,  for  *cadtus,  akin 
to  Gr.  Kadapdq,  Dor.  nodapdq,  pure :  see  cathar- 
tic; ef.  Skt.  Quddha,  pure,  pp.,  <  ■/  9'"^^  oi" 
fMwdfe,  purify.]  1.  Possessing  chastity  or  sex- 
ual purity;  continent;  virtuous;  pure. 

That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  love  their  chil- 
dren, to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home.  Tit.  ii.  4, 5. 
Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste  as  morning  dew. 
She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v.  600. 

St.  Celibate;  unmarried. 

Iblessid  be  God  that  I  have  weddld  fyve : 
Welcome  the  sixte  whan  that  ever  he  schal  I 
Forsothe  I  nyl  not  kepe  me  chast  in  al. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  46. 

3.  Free  from  obscenity  or  impurity:  as,  chaste 
conversation. — 4.    In  a  figurative  sense:   (a) 


chaste  +  -Uche,  -ly^.]  In  a  chaste  manner,  (a) 
With  sexual  purity  ;  purely.  (6)  Without  obscenity ;  de- 
cently, (c)  Without  barbarisms  or  uncouth  phrases ;  taste- 
fully :  as,  a  composition  chastely  written. 

The  style  [Bryant's]  always  pure,  clear,  and  forcible,  and 
often  chastely  elegant.  D,  J.  mil,  Bryant,  p.  171. 

(d)  Without  meretricious  ornament ;  not  gaudily :  as,  a 
picture  chastely  designed. 

'_  V.  t.  [<  chaste,  a.,  +  -e»i. 
v.,  and  chastise.']  1.  To  inflict 
pain,  trouble,  or  afSiction  on  for  the  purpose 
of  reclaiming  from  evil ;  correct ;  chastise ; 
punish :  formerly  of  corporal  punishment,  but 
now,  chiefly  with  a  moral  reference,  of  discipli- 
nary affliction.  [Now  rarely  or  never  used  for 
chastise  in  a  physical  sense.] 

If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod 
of  men.  2  Sam.  vii.  14. 

As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten.      Rev.  iii.  19. 
And  fear  not,  Enid,  I  should  fall  upon  him, 
Who  love  you.  Prince,  with  something  of  the  love 
Wherewith  we  love  the  Heaven  that  chastens  us. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  To  purify  by  discipline,  as  the  taste;  refine; 
make  chaste:  as,  to  chasten  the  imagination, 
the  taste,  or  one's  style. 

They  [classics]  chasten  and  enlarge  the  mind  and  excite 
to  noble  actions.  Layard. 

It  is  certainly  the  duty  o^  every  one  who  has  a  good 
telescope,  a  sharp  eye,  and  a  chastened  imagination,  to 
watch  them  [the  rings  of  Saturn]  carefully,  and  set  down 
exactly  what  he  sees.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  56. 

=  Syn.  1.  Punish,  etc.    See  chastise. 
chasten^t,  n.    See  chesten. 
chastener  (ohas'ner),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
chastens. 

In  our  day,  the  great  chastener  and  corrector  of  all  in- 
vestigation, and  of  the  whole  business  of  inference  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  is  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
facts  of  nature.  Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  327. 


As  applied  to  language  and  literary  style,  free  chasteness  (chast'nes),  n.     [<  chaste  +  -ness.] 


from  uncouth  or  equivocal  words  and  phrases, 
and  from  affected  or  extravagant  expressions ; 
not  affected  or  grandiloquent. 

That  great  model  of  chaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.       Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 

(6)  In  art,  free  from  meretricious  ornament  or 
affectation;  severely  simple. 


The  state  or  quality  of  being  chaste. 
chastening  (chas'ning),  j?.  a.   [Ppr.  of  chasten\ 
v."]  Corrective  by  means  of  punishment  or  dis- 
cipline. 

The  father's  chastening  hand.  Rmve. 

The  tyrant  is  altered,  by  a  chastening  aflliction,  into  a 
pensive  moralist.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 


chastise  (chas-tiz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chastised, 
ppr.  chastising.  [<ME.  chastisen,  an  extended 
form  with  suffix  -isen,  -ise,  of  chastien,  chasten: 
see  chaste,  v.,  and  cf.  chasten^.]  1.  To  inflict 
pain  upon  by  stripes,  blows,  or  otherwise,  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  and  recalling  to  duty ; 
punish  for  the  purpose  of  amending;  correct 
or  reclaim  by  punishment. 

Let  the  wiues  keepe  their  husbands  secrets,  or  else  let 
them  be  chastised,  and  kept  in  house  and  bed,  till  they  be 
better.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  257. 

How  fine  my  master  is !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Heaven  is  not  always  angry  when  he  strikes. 
But  most  chastises  those  whom  most  he  lilies. 

Pom/ret,  To  his  Eriend  in  Affliction. 
2t.  To  discipline ;  instruct;  correct  the  errors 
or  faults  of. 

And  so  atte  the  begynning  a  man  ought  to  lerne  his 
doughters  with  good  ensaumples,  yeunge  as  dede  the  quene 
Proues  of  Hongrie,  that  faire  and  goodly  chastised  and 
taught  her  doughters,  as  it  [is]  contened  In  her  boke. 

Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry,  p.  2. 

3t.  To  reduce  to  submission;  tame. 
Thilke  men  chastised  and  temede  hors  flrste  with  bridels. 
Tremsa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  I.  187. 

4.  To  restrain  or  refine  by  discipline;  free  from 
faults  or  excesses.   [In  this  sense  now  chasten.] 

Behold  the  beauty  of  her  person  chastised  by  the  inno- 
cence of  her  thoughts.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  4. 

The  gay  social  sense,  by  decency  chastised.  Thomson. 
=Syil.  1.  Punish,  Chasten,  Chastise.  To  'punish  is  pri- 
marily and  chiefly  to  inflict  pain  upon,  as  a  retribution  for 
misdeeds,  the  notion  of  improving  the  offender  being  absent 
or  quite  subordinate.  Chasten,  on  the  other  hand,  implies 
that  the  reformation  of  the  oflfender  is  the  aim  of  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted.  The  word  is  not  now  often  used  of  hu- 
man acts ;  it  is  a  biblical  word  for  the  providential  disci- 
pline of  man :  as,  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  ehasteneth" 
(Heb.  xii.  6);  and  such  expressions  as  "the  chastening  in- 
fluence of  sorrow"  are  in  use.  Chastise  is  a  dignified  word 
for  corporal  punishment,  combining  in  nearly  equal  de- 
grees  the  notions  of  desert  and  correction. 

The  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  1032. 
That  good  God  who  chastens  whom  he  loves. 

Southey,  Madoc,  I.  iii.  163. 
Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong, 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

chastisement  (chas'tiz-ment),  n.     [<  ME.  chas- 
tisement; <  chastise  ■+■  -merit.]    Correction;  pun- 
ishment ;  pain  or  suffering  inflicted  for  punish- 
ment and  correction. 
I  have  borne  chastisement,  I  will  not  offend  any  more. 

Job  xxxiv.  3L 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars, 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement? 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  iv.  1. 

chastiser  (chas-ti'zer),  n.    One  who  chastises; 
a  punisher ;  a  corrector. 
A  chastiser  of  too  big  a  confidence. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  v.  §  3. 

chasti'ty  (chas'ti-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  chastite,  chas- 
tete,  <  OF.  chasieit,  chastete,  F.  chastet^  =  Pr. 
castitat,  castetat  =  Sp.  eastidad  =  Pg.  castidade 
=  It.  castitct,  <  L.  castita(t-)s,  <  castus,  chaste: 
see  chaste,  a.]  1 .  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
chaste ;  the'  state  of  being  guiltless  of  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse ;  sexual  purity. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow  .  .  . 

To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity  ? 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  v.  L 

2t.  Celibacy;  the  unmarried  state. 
I  schal  for  evermore, 
Emforth  my  might,  thi  trewe  servaunt  be. 
And  holden  werre  alway  with  chastite. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1378. 
The  f  orenamed  church  .  .  .  was  wont  to  be  occupied  of 
old  time  by  married  men  and  hereditary  succession ;  the 
Lateran  Council  held  at  that  time  [A.  D.  1216]  preventing 
it,  by  imposing  chastity  upon  all  clerks  and  rectors  of 
churches. 
"De  Statu  Blagbomshire,"  quoted  in  Baines,  Hist.  Lan- 

[cashire,  II.  2. 

3.  Abstinence  from  lawful  indulgence  of  sex- 
ual intercourse ;  continence  due  to  a  religious 
motive.     [Bare.] 

Chastity  is  either  abstinence  or  continence ;  abstinence 
is  that  of  virgins  or  widows ;  continence  of  married  per- 
sons. Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  Freedom  from  obscenity,  depravity,  or  im- 
purity, as  in  thought,  language,  or  life ;  moral 
purity. 

That  chastity  of  honour  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound. 
Burke,  Eev.  in  France. 


chastity 

5.  Purity  and  simplicity  of  style  in  -writing. — 

6.  In  art,  freedom  from  meretricious  orna- 
ment or  affectation. 

Agaiu,  at  a  coronation,  what  can  be  more  displeasing  to 
a  philosophic  taste  than  a  pretended  chastity  o(  ornament, 
at  war  with  the  very  purposes  of  a  solemnity  essentially 
magnificent?  De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

[In  the  last  two  senses  chasteness  is  more  com- 
monly used.] 

chastot,  chastont,  «.  [Cf.  ML.  ehasto,  OP.  chas- 
ton,  F.  chaton,  the  bezel  of  a  ring:  see  ciMton.'] 
The  clasp,  socket,  or  holder  for  the  plimie  of  a 
helmet. 

Chastyt,  v.  t.  A  Middle  English  form  of  chaste. 
chasuble  (chas'u-bl),  n.  [Also  written  clmsiUe, 
chesible;  <  MB.  cliesible,  chesuble,  etc.,  <  OF. 
*chasible,  chasuble,  P.  chasuble  (=  Sp.  casnlla; 
cf.  MHGr.  kasugele,  Icasuckel,  D.  hasuifel),  < 
ML.  easubula,  casubla,  equiv.  to  casula,  a  man- 
tle, a  chasuble,  lit.  a  little  house  (cf .  It.  casw- 
pola,  a  shanty),  dim.  of  L.  casa,  a  house:  see 
casa.  Cf .  casula,  and  cassock,  of  the  same  ult. 
origin.]  Eccles.,  a  sleeveless  vestment,  origi- 
nally circular  in  outline,  but  in  medieval  and 
modem  use  of  an  elliptical  shape,  or  modi- 
fied from  this  so  as  to  be  nearly  rectangular, 
and  provided  with  an  aperture  in  the  center 
through  which  to  pass  the  head,  it  is  worn  so 
as  to  fall  in  front  and  at  the  back  of  the  wearer  to  an 
equal  or  nearly  equal  distance,  showing  only  one  of  its 
halves  at  a  time.    The  chasuble  is  tlie  principal  vestment 

worn  by  a  priest 
when  celebrat- 
ing the  mass  or 
holy  commu- 
nion, and  is  put 
on  over  the  alb. 
It  is  held  to 
represent  the 
seamless  coat  of 
Christ,  or  char- 
ity symbolized 
by  it.  The  ma- 
terial is  usually 
rich  stuff — silk, 
brocade,  or  vel- 
vet. In  its  oldest 
form  it  was  very 
full  and  long, 
reaching  nearly 
to  the  feet.  The 
medieval  or  el- 
liptical foi-m, 
which  is  some- 
times worn  in 
Eoman  Catho- 
lic churches, 
reaches  below 
the  knees,  and 
is  generally  or- 
namented with 
a  Y- cross.  The 
shape  common- 
ly worn  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  however,  does  not 
reach  much  below  the  hips,  and  is  nearly  rectangular  at 
the  back,  the  part  which  falls  in  front  being  cut  away  at 
the  sides  so  as  not  to  impede  the  movement  of  the  arms, 
and  the  two  parts  are  frequently  united  merely  by  straps 
at  the  shoulders.  The  chasuble  generally  has  a  pillar  or 
vertical  stripe  at  the  front,  a  Y- cross  or  Latin  cross  on 
the  back,  or  on  both  front  and  back,  and  sometimes  an 
edging  on  both  sides.  These  ornanients  are  added  in  a 
different  material  with  gold  or  other  embroidery,  and 
are  known  as  the  orphreys  of  the  chasuble.  Among  the 
different  names  of  the  chasuble,  pcenula^  identifying  it 
\vith  the  ancient  Roman  garment  of  that  name,  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest.  The  same  word  occurs  also  in  various 
Greek  forms.  It  is  translated  "cloke"  in  2  Tim.  iv.  IS, 
and  is  the  accepted  name  for  the  chasuble  in  the  Greeli 
Church,  generally  in  the  form  phelonion.  The  name  pl(t- 
neta  has  also  been  in  use  from  early  times,  and  is  still  the 
.  term  preferred  in  the  official  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cliurch.  The  amphibalits,  worn  at  one  time  in  Gaul,  seems 
to  have  been  similar  to  or  identical  with  the  chasuble.  In 
England  the  name  vestment  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  both  for  the  chasuble  alone  and  for  the  chas- 
uble with  its  subsidiary  vestments  or  adjuncts,  the  stole, 
amice,  and  maniple.  The  use  of  the  chasuble  in  Anglican 
churches  continued  long  after  the  Reformation,  and  is 
maintained  by  certain  of  them  (on  authority  claimed  from 
the  Ornaments  rubric)  at  the  present  day.  It  is  also  worn 
in  the  Greek  Church.    See  ornament. 

And  ge,  louely  ladyes,  with  joure  longe  fyngres. 
That  ge  han  silke  and  sendal  to  sowe,  whan  tyme  is, 
Chesibtes  for  chapeUeynes  cherches  to  honoure. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  12. 

chat^  (chat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chatted,  ppr. 
chatting.  [<  late  ME.  chatte,  a  shortened  form, 
appar.  taken  as  the  base,  of  chatter,  q.  v.  Ee- 
duplicated  chitchat,  q.  v.]  I,  intrans.  To  con- 
verse in  a  familiar  manner;  talk  without  form 
or  ceremony. 

But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you. 
When  I  should  bid  goodimorrow  to  my  bride. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

To  chat  awhile  on  their  adventures  passed.        Dryden. 

Sir  Launcelot  at  her  side 
Laughed  and  chatted,  bending  over. 
Half  her  friend  and  all  her  lover. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  The  Queen's  Ride. 

H.t  trans.  To  talk  of ;  converse  about. 
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Your  prattling  mu-se 
Into  a  rupture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chats  him.  Shah,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

chat^  (chat),  n.  "  [<  clmt\ «;.]    1.  Free,  informal 
speech ;  familiar  conversation. 

O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
2.  Idle  talk ;  chatter. 

This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  answered  indirectly.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 

=Syn.  Bqq  pi-attle, -n. 
chat^  (chat),  n.  [<  chat\  with  reference  to 
their  chattering  cries.  Cf.  chatterer,  2,  and 
c/iacP.]  A  name  of  several  different  birds. 
(a)  Any  bird  of  the  family  Saxicolidce,  as  a  stonechat, 
whinchat,  or  wheatear.  There  are  many  species,  chiefly 
African.  (5)  Specifically,  the  yellow-breasted  chat  of  the 
United  States,  an  oscine  passerine  bird,  Icteria  vireiis. 


xB-v  S—  -  ■di 


Embroidered  Chasuble,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Siena  (late  i6th  century). 


Yellow-breasted  Chat  {/ctert'a  virens). 

of  the  family  Mniotiltidce.  It  is  about  7J  inches  long, 
green  above,  white  below,  has  a  golden-yeUow  breast, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  volubility  and  mimicry  of  its 
song,  as  well  as  for  the  evolutions  which  the  male  per- 
forms on  the  wing  during  the  mating  season. 
chat^  (chat),  n.  [<  ME.  chat,  a  cat,  also  a  eat- 
kiUj  <  OF.  chat,  a  oat  (cf .  chaton,  chatton,  a  oat- 
kin):  see  cat^,  and  cf.  catkin,  catling.']  1.  A 
cat.     See  caf^. 

The  flry  clutt  he  slouge  withoute  more 
And  of  Archadie  the  cruel  tusshy  bore. 

MS.  Digby,  230.    (Halliwen.) 

2.  A  catkin. 

The  long  Peper  comethe  first,  whan  the  Lef  begynnethe 
to  come;  and  it  is  lyche  the  Chattes  of  Haselle,  that 
comethe  before  the  Lef,  and  it  hangethe  lowe. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  168. 

3.  A  key  or  samara  of  the  ash  or  maple. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

cnat*  (chat),  n.  [A  particular  use  of  chats,  a 
catkin,  or  a  var.  of  chifi-,  a  little  twig,  a  child, 
etc.:  see  cWii.]  •!.  A  twig;  a  little  stick;  a 
fragment. —  2.  A  child.  [Prov.  Eng.]— chat 
potatoes,  small  potatoes. 

chateau  (sha-to'),  n. ;  pi.  chdteaux  (-toz').  [P., 
<  OP.  chastel,  castel,  <  L.  castellum,  a  castle: 
see  castle."]  A  castle ;  a  manor-house ;  a  large 
and  stately  residence,  usually  in  the  country : 
chiefly  with  reference  to  Prance  or  southern 
Europe.  The  word  is  very  frequent  in  French  use  in 
local  names.  Such  names  are  often  attached  to  wines.  See 
phrases  below. —  Gll3.teau  Chignon,  a  red  wine  made  in 
the  department  of  Nifevi-e,  France. — Chd.teau  en  Es- 
pagne.  Same  as  castle  in  Spain.  See  cae«e.— ChS/teau 
Haut-Brion,  a  red  Bordeaux  wine  made  in  the  district 
of  Haut  M^doc.  It  is  often  classed  in  the  first  grade  of 
Bordeaux  red  wines,  or  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of 
the  second  grade.— Chateau  Laffltte,  a  red  Bordeaux 
wine  made  in  the  commune  of  Pauillac,  in  the  district  of 
M^doc.  It  belongs  to  the  first  grade  of  Bordeaux  red  wines. 
— Chateau  La  Rose,  a  red  Bordeaux  wine,  the  fli'st  growth 
of  the  La  Rose  wines  (which  see,  under  vjine).  It  is  usually 
considered  a  wine  of  the  second  grade,  but  the  vintage  of 
some  years  ranks  with  the  first. —  Ch&teau  La  Tour,  a  red 
Bordeaux  wine  made  in  the  commune  of  St.  -Lambert,  in  the 
district  of  M^doc.  It  is  one  of  the  ih-st  grades  of  Bordeaux 
red  wines,  and  ranks  after  Chateau  LaiRtte  and  Chateau 
Margaux.— Chateau  La  Tour  Blanche,  a  white  Bordeaux 
wine  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barsac,  It  ranks  with 
Chateau  Suduiraut,  being  second  only  to  Chateau  Yquem. 
—  Chateau  Margaux,  a  red  Bordeaux  wine  made  in  the 
commune  of  Margaux.  It  is  one  of  the  first  grade  of  Bor- 
deaux red  wines,  ranking  either  first  of  all  or  second  only 
to  Chateau  laffltte.— Ch&teau  Suduiraut,  a  white  Bor- 
deaux wine  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barsac. — Cha- 
teau Yquem,  a  white  Bordeaux  wine  made  in  the  neigli- 
borhood  of  Barsac.  It  Is  considered  the  chief  of  the  white 
wines  of  Bordeaux  commonly  called  Sauternes. 

chatelain  (shat'e-lan),  n.  [<  p.  chdtelain,  <  OP. 
ehastelain,  <  ML.  castellanus :  see  castellan.]  1. 
A  castellan. —  2.  In  Prance,  formerly,  a  terri- 
torial lord  who  had  the  right  of  possessing  a 
oastle. 

The  chatelaines  and  mayors  [of  Neuchatel],  who  preside 
in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  are  also  of  his  [the  Idng's] 
nomination.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  376. 

chatelaine  (shat'e-lan),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly 
chastelaine,  <  ME.  ehasteleyne,  <  OP.  chastelaine. 
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P.  chdtelaine,  fem.  of  chdtelain:  see  cMtelain 
and  castellan.]  I.  n.  1.  A  female  castellan;  the 
lady  of  the  castle  or  chateau.  See  chatelain. 
—  2.  A  chain,  or  group  of  chains,  worn  by  cas- 
tellans, by  which  the  keys  of  a  oastle  were 
suspended  from  the  girdle;  hence,  a  similar 
modem  device  for  suspending  watch-keys, 
seals,  trinkets,  etc. ;  and  so,  by  extension,  the 
trinkets  themselves. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
chatelaine :  as,  a  chatelaine  watch. 
chatelett,  »•  [<  F-  chdtelet:  see  chalet  and  oas- 
tellet,  castlet]  A  little  castle. 
chatellany  (shat'e-la-ni),  m. ;  pi.  chatellanies 
(-niz).  [<  P.  chdtellenie,  <  ML.  castellania :  see 
castellany.]    Same  as  castellany. 

This  princely  republic  [Neuchatel]  is  divided  into  four 
clmtellanies  and  fifteen  mayories. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  375. 

chathamite  (chat'am-it),  n.  [<  Chatham  (see 
def.)  +  -»te2.]  A  variety  of  chloanthite,  from 
Chatham,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

chati  (cha-te'),  n.  [Appar.  a  native  South 
American  name,  assimilated  to  P.  chat,  a  cat.] 
A  name  of  the  Felis  mitis,  a  small  spotted  South 
American  cat. 

Chatoessina  (kaf'o-e-si'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cliatoessus  +  -inaK]  In  Giinther's  system  of 
classification,  the  second  group  of  Clupeidm, 
having  the  mouth  transverse  and  inferior,  nar- 
row, and  toothless,  the  upper  jaw  overlapping 
the  lower,  and  the  abdomen  serrated:  a  syno- 
nym of  Dorosomidce  (which  see). 

chatoessiue  (kat-o-es'in),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Chatoessina. 

Chatoessus(kat-o-es'us),«.  [NL. ;  also  written 
Chatoessus,  -esus)  appar.  erroneously  formed  < 
Grr.  ;t:on"i^E<?,  fem.  ;fo«ri^Eff(Ta,  with  a  long  mane, 

<  %alT?i,  lon^  flowing  hair,  a  mane :  see  chceta.] 
A  genus  of  isospondylous  fishes,  of  the  family 
Dorosomidce  or  gizzard-shads.    See  Dorosoma. 

chaton  (P.  pron.  sha-t6n'),  n.  [P.,  <  OP.  chas- 
ten, easton  =  It.  castone  (ML.  ehasto),  bezel, 
prob.  <  OHG.  ehasto,  MHGr.  (J.  hasten,  a  box, 
chest,  also  applied  to  a  bezel:  see  ehest^.]  The 
head  or  top  of  a  ling ;  the  part  which  receives 
a  stone,  device,  or  ornament  of  any  kind ;  also, 
the  whole  top,  including  the  stone  or  seal.  See 
bezel. 

The  double-headed  axe  is  also  engraved  on  the  famous 

chatonot  the  ring  discovered  by  Dr.  SchliemannatMykenBe. 

A.  B.  Sayce,  Pref.  to  SchUemann's  Troja,  p.  20. 

The  intaglio  on  the  oval  chaton  of  the  other  gold  ring 

presents  an  equally  strange  subject. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  ArcheeoL,  p.  269. 

chatoyancy  (sha-toi'an-si),  n.  [<  chatoyant: 
see  -ancy.]     The  quality  of  being  chatoyant. 

chatoyant  (sha-toi'ant ;  P.  pron.  sha-two-yon'), 
a.  and  n.  [<  P.  chatoyant,  ppr.  of  chatoyer, 
change  luster  like  the  eye  of  a  cat,  <  chat,  cat: 
see  caf^.]  I.  a.  Changing  in  luster  or  color, 
like  a  oat's  eye  in  the  dark. 

Deluded  little  wretch, .  .  .  going  to  your  first  party,  . .  . 
now  for  the  first  time  swimming  into  the  frothy,  chatoy- 
ant, sparkUng,  undulating  sea  of  laces  and  satins,  and 
white-armed,  flower-crowned  maidens. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  vii. 
H,  n.  A  kind  of  hard  stone  or  gem  having 
when  cut  and  polished  a  chatoyant  luster ;  cat's- 
eye. 

chatoyment  (sha-toi'ment),  n.  [<  F.  chatoie- 
ment,  <  chatoyer :  see  chatoyant]  Exhibition  of 
changeable  colors,  or  changeableness  of  color, 
as  in  a  mineral:  play  of  colors. 

chatra  (ohat'ra),  n.    Same  as  chattah. 

chat-roller  (chat'ro"l6r),  n.  An  ore-crushing 
machine,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  oast-iron  rollers, 
for  grinding  roasted  ore.     E.  H.  Knight. 

chatsome  (chat'sum),  a.  .  [<  chafi-  +  -some.] 
Chatty;  fuU  of  gossip.    Mackay. 

chatt  (chat),  n.    Same  as  chaclfl. 

chattah  (ohat'a),  n.  [Hind,  chhata,  also  chhdtu, 
chhatr,  <  Skt.  chliattra,  <-\/chliad,  cover.]  In  In- 
dia, an  umbrella.     See  umbrella.    Also  chatra. 

chattation  (oha-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ohat^  +  -ation.] 
Chat;  idle  talk;  gossip.    Mme.  IfArblay. 

chattel  (chat'el  or  -1),  n.  [<  ME.  ehatel,  chetel 
(with  pi.  chateiis,  chatews,  chateva,  after  OF.), 

<  OP.  ehatel,  assibilated  form  of  catel  (>  ME. 
catel),  cattle,  goods,  property:  see  cattle  and 
capital'^.]  1.  Property;  wealth;  goods;  stock. 
See  cattle,  1. 

Aiwher  with  ehatel  mon  niai  luue  cheape  [anywhere  with 
wealth  one  may  buy  love). 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  p.  271. 
To  dealen  his  feder  [father's]  chetel  to  neodfule. 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  224. 
2.  An  article  of  personal  property;  a  movable: 
usually  in  the  plural,  goods;  movable  assets. 
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In  law  the  term  includes  also  (lor  most  purposes,  at 
least)  any  interest  in  land  other  than  an  estate  for  lite  or 
of  inheritance. 

Godes  and  chateux.       English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  63. 
Honour's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come, 
And  cannot  he  extended  from 
The  legal  tenant :  'tis  a  chattel 
Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 
No  wiser  than  their  mothers,  household  stuff. 
Live  chattels.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Are  flesh  and  blood  a  ware  ? 
Are  heart  and  soul  a  chattel  ? 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  I.  216. 
Chattel  mortgage,  a  transfer  of  chattels  from  one  per- 
son, usually  a  debtor,  to  another,  usually  his  creditor, 
on  condition  that  it  is  to  be  void  on  the  future  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money,  or  in  some  other  specified  contingency, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time,  and  usually  also  only  until 
some  default  or  danger  intervenes,  the  transferror  may  re- 
tain the  possession  of  the  property.— Chattel  personal, 
an  article  of  tangible  personal  property,  such  as  an  animal, 
furniture,  grain,  etc..  Including  evidences  of  debt.  Chat- 
tels personal  are  usually  spolcen  of  simply  as  chattels,  or 
tautologioally  as  goods  and  chattels.— CbSittel  real,  or 
Chattel  interest,  an  estate  in  land  other  than  one  for  life 
or  of  inheritance,  as  a  lease  for  years.—  Chattel  vege- 
table, a  designation  sometimes  applied  to  trees  when  sev- 
ered from  the  gi'ound,  to  the  fruit  and  produce  of  trees 
when  severed  from  the'  body  of  the  tree,  and  to  emble- 
ments. =Syn.  Effects,  Goods,  etc.  See  property. 
chattel  (ohat'el  or  -1),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ehat- 
teled  or  chattelled,  ppr.  chatteling  or  chatteUing. 
[<  chattel,  n.']  To  regard  as  a  chattel;  reduce 
to  the  condition  of  a  chattel.  [Eare.] 
chattelism  (ohat'el-izm  or  -1-izm),  n.  [<  elmt- 
tel  +  -ism.']  1.  The  condition  of  holding  chat- 
tels.—  2.  The  state  of  being  a  chattel. 
chattelize  (chat'el-iz  or  -1-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  ohattelized,  ppr.  chattelizing.  [<  chattel  + 
-ize.']  To  consider  or  class  as  a  chattel  or  chat- 
tels ;  reduce  to  the  rank  of  a  chattel. 

This  system  of  chattelized  humanity  [negro  slavery] 
rested  upon  that  false  relation  of  arbitrary  power  upon 
the  one  side,  and  dependence  and  helplessness  on  the 
other,  which  is  the  life  of  every  form  of  oppression. 

N.  A.  Sev.,  CXXVII.  261. 

chatter  (chafer),  V.  [<  ME.  chateren,  chatren, 
cheateren,  chatter,  with  a  dim.  form  ehiteren  (> 
E.  cMtter^;  at.  chitchat),  appar.  an  imitative 
variation  of  a  form  'eioiteren,  *quiteren,  mod.  E. 
quitter  =  So.  quhitter,  twitter,  =  Sw.  qvittra  = 
Dan.  hvidre,  twitter,  chirp,  =  D.  kwetteren,  chat- 
ter, warble :  prob.  a  variation  of  what  is  prop. 
a  freq.  form  connected  with  AS.  oieethan,  say, 
speak:  see  beqiteath  and  quoth,  and  cf.  twitter. 
Shortened  to  chat\  q.  v.]  I,  intrans.  X.  To 
utter  a  succession  of  quick,  shrill,  inarticiilate 
sounds,  as  a  magpie  or  a  monkey. 

Sparuwe  is  a  eheaterinde  brid,  cheatereth  ever  ant  chirm- 
eth.  Aneren  Riwle,  p.  152. 

Thu  chaterest  so  doth  on  [an]  Irish  preost. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  322. 

Apes  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me.    Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 
Yes :  they  are  Birds,  and  let  them  sing,  they're  Birds,  and 
let  them  chatter. 

Constantino  and  Arete  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  309). 

2.  To  make  a  rapid  rattling  noise,  as  the  teeth, 
from  cold  or  fright. 

When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and  the  wind  to 
make  me  chatter.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Oh !  what's  the  matter?  what's  the  matter? 
What  is't  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill? 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter,     ■ 
Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still ! 

Wordsworth,  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill. 

3.  To  talk  thoughtlessly,  idly,  or  rapidly;  jab- 
ber; gabble. 

How  we  chattered  like  two  church  daws ! 

Browning,  A  Lovers'  QuaiTel. 

People  still  chatter  about  the  mythical  exploits  of  Tell, 
but  hardly  any  one  has  heard  of  this  little  piece  of  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  oppression,  done  only  twelve  years 
back.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  237. 

4t.  To  argue. 

If  Wratthe  wrastel  with  the  pore  he  hath  the  worse  ende ; 

For  if  they  bothe  pleyne  the  pore  is  but  fleble. 

And  if  he  chyde  or  chatre  hym  chieuth  the  worse. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  226. 

5.  To  jar,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  nicks  or 
notches,  as  a  cutting-tool. 

If  a  tool  for  use  in  a  slide  rest  is  too  keen  for  its  allotted 
duty,  the  only  result  under  ordinary  circumstances  is,  that 
it  will  Jar  or  chatter  (that  is,  tremble  and  out  numerous 
indentations  in  the  work). 

J.  Rose,  Pract.  Machinist,  p.  152. 

II,  trams.  To  utter  as  one  who  or  that  which 
chatters:  as,  to  chatter  nonsense. 

Then-  service  consisted  in  precipitate  and  very  irrever- 
ent cAa«mji^  of  certain  Prayers  and  Hymns  to  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  to  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  27. 

Your  birds  of  knowledge  that,  in  dusky  air, 
Chatter  futurity.  Dryden. 

They  chatter'd  trifles  at  the  door. 

Tennyson,  In  Memorlani,  Ixix. 
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chatter  (chafer),  ».  [<  chatUr,  v.]  1.  A  suc- 
cession of  quick,  shrill,  inarticulate  sounds, 
especially  if  discordant  or  jarring,  like  those 
uttered  by  a  magpie  or  a  monkey;  rapid  and 
imperfectly  articulated  utterance. 
The  mimic  ape  began  his  chatter. 

Swift,  The  Beasts'  Confession. 
2.  The  noise  made  by  the  teeth  striking  to- 
gether repeatedly  and  rapidly,  as  under  the  in- 
fluence of  cold  or  fright.— 3.  Idle  or  foolish  talk. 
The  murmuring  multitude  beneath  me,  on  whom  his 
spasmodic  chatter  fell  like  a  wet  blanket. 

Wendell  Phillips,  Speeches  and  Lectures,  p.  61. 
=S3m.  3.  See  prattle,  n. 

chatterationt  (chat-e-ra'shon),  «.  [<  chatter  + 
-ation.']  Theaetof  ehatferiiig;  the  disposition 
or  habit  of  talking  much.    Johnson.     [Colloq.] 

chatter-basket  (ohaf  er-bas'''ket),  n.  A  prat- 
tling child.    HalUweU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

chatterbox  (chaf  6r-boks),  n.  One  who  talks 
incessantly:  applied  chiefly  to  children. 

chatterer  (chaf  er-^r),  «.  l.  One  who  chat- 
ters; a  prater;  an  idle  talker.— 2.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  birds  of  the  genus  Ampelis  in  the 
most  restricted  sense,  or  Bombycilla.  The  Bohe- 
mian chatterer  is  A.  garrulus;  the  chatterer  of  Carolina, 
or  cedar-bird,  A.  cedrorum;  the  chatterer  of  Japan,  A. 
phaenicopterus.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  some 
related  birds.    See  cut  under  waxwing. 

chatterstert,  ».     [ME.  ckaterestre;  <  chatter  + 
-ster,'}    One  who  chatters ;  a  chatterer. 
Site  nu  stille,  ckaterestre  ! 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  666. 

chatter-water  (chaf  Sr-wft^tfer),  ».  [With  al- 
lusion to  tea-party  gossiping.]  Tea.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

chatteryt  (chaf  6r-i),  n.     [<  chatT^  +  -ery,  or  < 
chatter +-y.    Ct  chattaUon.2    Chat;  idle  talk; 
light  conversation. 
Easy  and  cheerful  chattery.  Mme.  D'Arblay. 

chat-thrush  (chaf  thrush),  n.  Any  bird  of  the 
genus  Cossyphus. 

chattiness  (chaf  i-nes),  n.  [<  chatty  +  .mess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  chatty ;  talkative- 
ness. 

chattocks  (chaf  oks),  n.  pi.  [<  chat'^  +  dim. 
-ocJc-s.]  Kefuse  wood,  left  in  making  fagots. 
Grose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

chattyi  (ohafi),  a.    [<  cfeati,  «.,  -I-  -2/I.]     1. 
G-iven  to  free  conversation  or  chatting;  talka- 
tive. 
As  chatty  as  yoiu:  parrot. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  i.  35. 

He  found  her  as  handsome  as  she  had  been  last  year ; 

as  good-natured,  and  as  unaffected,  though  not  quite  so 

chatty.  Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  287. 

2.  Conversational  and  entertaining  in  style; 
unconventional;  easy:  as,  a  chatty  letter. 

chatty^  (ohafi),  n. ;  pi.  chatties  (-iz).  [Anglo- 
Ind.]  In  India,  an  earthen  pot,  nearly  spheri- 
cal in  shape,  used  for  carrying  water  and  other 
liquids. 

chat-wood  (chafwiid),  n.  Little  sticks;  fuel. 
E.  Phillips,  1706. 

chau  (chou),  n,  A  unit  of  weight  in  Cochin 
China,  equal  to  three  fifths  of  a  grain  troy. 

Chaiicerism  (chS,'ser-izm),  n.  [<  Chaucer  + 
-ism.]  A  word  or  an  expression  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  writings  of  Chaucer  (about 
1340-1400). 

Thus  I  should  question  the  employment  of  such  Chau- 
ceHsms,  to  use  Ben  Jonson's  phrase. 

Treneh,  Study  of  Words,  p.  154. 

chaud-medley  (shod'med"li),  «.  [Also  chaud- 
melee,  chaud-mille ;  <  OP.  chaude,  hot  (<  L.  cali- 
dus:  see  calid),  +  medlee,  fight:  see  medley, 
mellay,  miUe.]  In  law,  the  kuling  of  a  man  in 
an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  passion:  a 
word  often  erroneously  used  as  synonymous 
with  chance-medley.    Mozley  and  Whitely. 

chaild-millef,  n.  See  chaud-'medley.  E.  Phillips, 
1706. 

chaudront,  chaldron^f,  n.   [Early  mod.  E.  also 

chauldron,  chawdron,  chaundron,ohawtherne  (not 

found  in  ME.),  <  OF.  chaudun,  chaudin,  caudun, 

caldun  (ML.  calduna),  <  MLG-.  Jcaldune,  Icoldune, 

Tcallune,  usually  in  pi.  Jcaldunen,  etc.,  LG.  Tcaldu- 

nen,  koldunen  =  MHG.  Icaldune,  pi.  IcaldUnen,  Gr. 

kaldaunen  (>  Dan.  Tcallun),  entrails,  guts  (=  Pol. 

andLittleEuss.A;a?(i«»(barredO,helly,  paunch, 

=  Bohem.  Icaldoun,  entrails,  =  Croatian  Icalduni, 

lungs);  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  W.  colud- 

dyn,  gut,  bowel,  eoludd,  guts,  bowels.]  Entrails. 

Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Lapet.  Sheep-heads  will  stay  with  thee? 

Gal.  Yes,  sir,  or  chauldrons. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Nice  Valour,  iii.  2. 

chaufef,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  chafe. 
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chauffer,  chaufer  (sha'fer),  n.  [<  F.  chauffer, 
heat,  make  hot  (see  chafe) ;  or  <  F.  chaufour,  a 

.lune-kihi,<  c/mMx,  lime  (see  chalk,  calx'^),  +four, 
oven,  furnace.]  In  cliem.,  a  small  furnace,  a 
cylindrical  box  of  sheet-iron,  open  at  the  top, 
with  a  grating  near  the  bottom.     See  chafer'^,  4. 

chauffeur  (sho-fer'),  n.  [F.,  fireman,  stoker.] 
The  driver  of  an  automobile. 

chauk-daw  (ohftk'da),  «.  [<  chauk,  =  chougli, 
+  <?a«)i.  Ci.  caddow.]  A  local  British  name 
for  the  chough  or  red-legged  crow,  Pyrrhocorax 
graeulus. 

chaulis  m.    An  obsolete  form  otjowl. 

chauldronf,  n.    Same  as  chaudron. 

Ohaulelasmus  (kfirle-las'mus),  n.  [NL.  (6.  E. 
Gray,  1838),  <  Gr.  ;i;ati/U,  as  in  Chauliodus,  q.  v., 
-f-  elaafia,  a  (metal)  plate.]  A  genus  of  Jna- 
or  fresh-water  ducks;  the  gadwalls:  so 


Gray  Duck,  or  Gadwall  {ChaitUiasmus  strepems), 

called  from  the  prominent  lamellffi  of  the  bill. 
The  common  gadwall  is  C.  streperus;  another  species,  C. 
couesi,  inhabits  the  Fanning  islands  in  Polynesia.  Also 
called  Chauliodus. 

Chauliodon  (ka-li'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
XavXtddoni,  xav?u6Sovs  '(-odovT-),  with  outstanding 
teeth:  see  Chauliodus.]    8a.mea.s Chauliodus,!. 

Chauliodont  (ka-li'o-dont),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
ChauliodonUdce. 

II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Chauliodontidw. 
Jordan  and  Gilbert. 

Chauliodontidae  (kS'^li-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL. ,  <  ChauUodon(t-)  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  iui- 
omous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Chauliodon. 
They  have  an  elongated  body  covered  with  thin  deciduous 
scales ;  the  head  compressed ;  the  mouth  deep,  its  upper 
margin  bounded  by  the  intermaxillaries  mesially  and  the 
supramaxillaries  laterally ;  no  barbels  or  pseudobranchlae ; 
and  the  dorsal  fin  anterior.  The  few  species  are  deep-sea 
fishes  with  phosphorescent  eye-like  spots  in  rows  along 
the  lower  or  under  surface  of  the  body. 

Chauliodus  (ka-li'o-dus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xav- 
?i,Movg,  also  x"-'"^^^'^  (-oSovr-),  with  outstand- 
ing teeth  or  tusks,  <  xav^i-  (<  (appar.)  x"'^"^'-'!' 
(V  *%'^)j  yawn,  gape :  see  chaos,  chasm)  -f  bSoiig, 
Ionic  bd6v  (oSovt-),  =  E.  tooth.]  1.  A  genus  of 
fishes  with  a  few  very  large  exserted  anterior 
teeth,  typical  of  the  family  ChauUodontidce. 
Also  called  Chauliodon. —  2.  Same  as  Chaule- 
lasmus. 

chaulmugra,  chaulmaugra  (chM  -  mug '  ra, 
-ma'gra),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  handsome  East  In- 
dian bixaeeous  tree,  Gynocardia  odorata,  with 
fragrant  flowers  and  a  large  fruit  resembling  a 
shaddock.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil  that  has  long  been 
highly  valued  in  India  and  China  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy 
and  other  skin-diseases,  rheumatism,  etc. ;  for  leprosy  it 
has  been  considered  a  specific. 

chaum  (chElm),  n.  [See  chawn.]  Same  as 
chawn.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

chaumontelle  (sho-mon-tel'),  n.  [P.]  A  fine 
pear  which  is  much  grown  and  attains  a  large 
size  in  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England. 

chaunt,  ''•  and  n.    See  chawn. 

Chaunacidse  (ka-nas'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Chau- 
nax  (Chaunao-)  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  pedieu- 
late  fishes,  typified  by  the  geiins  Chaunax :  same 
as  Chaunacinw. 

Chaunacinse  (ki-na^si'ne), n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Chau- 
nax (Chaunac-)  +  -ince.]  In  GiU's  system,  a  sub- 
family of  Antennariidce,  typified  by  the  genus 
Chaunax,  with  cuboid  head,  only  a  rostral  spine 
or  tentacle,  and  low  soft  dorsal  fin. 

Chaunax  (ka'naks),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
fishes,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Chaunacince. 

chauncelt,  chauncelert.  Obsolete  forms  of 
chancel,  chancellor. 

chaundlert,  chaundelert,  n.  Obsolete  forms 
of  chandler. 


chaundry 

chaundryt,  n.    See  chandnj. 

chaunget,  "•  and  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  cliange. 

chaiingelingt,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  change- 
ling. 

chaunlert,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  chandler. 

chauntt,  v.  and  n.    See  chant. 

chauntert,  »•    See  chanter^. 

chauntresst,  n.    See  chantress. 

chauntryt,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  chantry. 

Chaup  (obap),  n.  [=  cfeapl,  2.  Cf.  caupS  — 
coupi-.J    A  Scotch  form  of  chaji^,  2. 

chauro,  chauros  (oha-o'ro,  -ros),  n.  [Mex.] 
Same  as  chiirro. 

chaus^  (chous),  n.  [Also  written  chiaus,  cMaoits, 
and  more  recently  chaoiish,  repr.  Turk,  chd'ush, 
an  interpreter,  a  messenger :  see  chouse.l  Same 
as  chouse,  1. 

chaus^  (ka'us),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  from  a  native 
narne.]  1.  The  marsh-lynx,  Felis  chaus,  in- 
habiting portions  of  Asia  and  Africa. — 2. 
[cap.]  A  generic  name  of  the  aquatic  lynxes 
resembling  the  above:  as,  Ghaus  libycms,  the 
Libyan  chaus,  and  C.  caffer,  the  Kafir  cat.  They 
live  on  birds  or  small  quadrupeds,  on  which  they  spring 
like  the  domestic  cat.  They  ai-e  somewhat  larger  than  the 
cat,  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  fond  of  the  water,  and 
are  excellent  swimmers. 

chauss^e  (sho-sa'),  «•  [F.,  abbr.  of  rez  de 
chaussie,  the  ground  floor :  rez,  on  a  level  with, 
level  (=  ras,  close-shaven,  <  L.  rasm,  pp.  of  ra- 
dere,  shave:  see  rase,  raze);  de,  of;  chauss^e, 
an  embankment,  a  road:  see  causeway.^  In 
fort.,  the  level  of  the  soil. 

cnausses  (sho'sez;  F.  pron.  shos),  n.  pi.  [F. 
chatisse,  pi.  chausses,  =  Pr.  calsa,  caussa  =  Cat. 
calsas  =  Sp.  calza  =  Pg.  cakjas  =  It.  calzo,  calza, 
<  L.  calceus,  a  shoe:  see  calceate,  v.,  and  cf. 
calsons.']  1.  Formerly,  the  clothing  of  the  legs 
and  feet  and  of  the  body  below  the  waist. — 
2.  In  medieval  armor,  the  defensive  covering  of 
the  legs,  used  before  the  introduction  of  cuisses 
and  leg-pieces  of  plate-armor.  The  chausses  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  either  of  linked  mail 
ormadenot  unlike  the  gambeson ;  in  either  case  the  defen- 
sive part  did  not  cover  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  and 
the  back  of  the  thighs,  for  this  would  have  interfered  with 
the  seat  on  the  saddle,  hut  was  attached  to  a  sort  of  short 
breeches  of  linen,  leather,  or  other  similar  material.  See 
first  cut  (fig.  1)  under  armor. 

chaussont,  n.  [F.  chausson  (=  It.  calzone,  in 
pi.  ealzoni  (see  calsons),  <  chausse,  hose:  see 
chausses.']  In  medieval  armor :  (a)  The  cover- 
ing for  the  foot :  a  general  term,  applied  as  well 
to  the  soUeret  (which  see)  as  to  the  stocking 
of  ohain-maU  of  the  early  middle  ages.  (6)  A 
secondary  or  additional  leg-piece,  as  the  leather 
garment  covering  the  thigh,  whether  over  the 
chausses  of  mail  or  replacing  them  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  seat  on  the  saddle ;  also,  a  sim- 
ilar garment  of  gamboised  work.     Hewitt. 

chauvin  (F.  pron.  sho-vah'),  »•  [F.,  said  to  be 
"after  a  soldier  named  Nicolas  Chauvin,  so  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  so 
demonstrative  in  his  manifestations  of  his  ado- 
ration of  him,  that  Ms  comrades  turned  him  into 
ridicule."  The  name  Chauvin  is  the  same  as  Cal- 
vin: see  Calvinism.']  Oneof  those  veterans  of  the 
first  French  empire  who,  after  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, professed  the  most  unbounded  admiration 
of  his  person  and  his  acts ;  hence,  any  one  pos- 
sessed by  an  absurdly  exaggerated  patriotism 
or  military  enthusiasm,  or  by  passionate  and 
imreasonable  devotion  to  any  cause. 

chauvillism  (sho'vi-nizm),  n.  [<  chauvin  + 
■4sm,  after  F.  ciMUvinisme.]  The  sentiments  of 
a  chauvin;  enthusiastic,  unreflecting  devotion 
to  any  cause ;  especially,  absurdly  exaggerated 
patriotism  or  military  enthusiasm. 

Sir,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  chaumnism  of  any  kind, 
but,  surely,  of  all  kinds  that  is  the  worst  which  obtrudes 
pitiful  national  jealousies  and  rivalries  into  the  realm  of 
science.    Huxley,  Address  at  Harvey  Tricentenary,  p.  397. 

chauvillist  (sho'vi-nist),  n.  [<  chav/vin  +  -ist.] 
A  person  imbued  with  chauvinism ;  a  chauvin. 

During  the  Crimean  War  they  [the  Slavophils]  were 
known  to  be  among  the  extreme  Chauvinists  who  urged 
the  necessity  of  planting  the  Greek  cross  on  the  desecrated 
dome  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  and  hoped  to  see 
the  Emperor  proclaimed  "  Panslavonic  Tsar." 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Bussia,  p.  411. 

The  Bussian  Chauvinists  were  flattered  by  seeing  that 
the  "  true  German  Baron,"  which  Bismarck  affected  to  be, 
followed  with  much  closer  attention  than  any  of  his  col- 
leagues the  new  liberal  movement  in  our  [Russia's]  Press 
and  literature.         Translated  in  Lowe's  Bismarck,  I.  244. 

chauvinistic  (sho-vi-nis'tik),  a.  [<  chauvinist 
+  -40.]  Pertainingto  or  characterized  by  chau- 
vinism; fanatically  devoted  to  any  cause. 

Considerations  which  are  not  advanced  in  anything  like 
a  chauvinistic  spirit.  Atherueum,  No.  3076,  p.  470. 
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The  somewhat  threatening  attitude  of  France  toward 
Italy— or  rather  the  possibility  of  France  relapsing  into 
her  chauvinistic  proclivities,  as  soon  as  she  is  freed  from 
the  German  incubus.      Tlie  Nation,  Sept.  14,  1871,  p.  171. 

chavet,  «•     An  obsolete  form  of  chaffs. 

chavelt  (ehav'el),  n.  [(1)  <  ME.  chavel,  chavyl, 
<  AS.  ceafl,  pi.  ceaflas,  =  OS.  kafl,  pi.  Mjlos,  jaw, 
=  MLG-.  kavel,  hovel,  jaw,  gums,  palate;  with 
formative  -I  (and  equiv.  to  Icel.  kjaptr,  Icjdptr 
(pt  pron.  as/0  =  Norw.  hjeft,  Tgwft,  hjept,  kjaft 
=  Sw.  kdft  =  Dan.  kjceft  (>  B.  chaft,  chap^, 
chop^),  jaw,  with  formative  -t) ;  cf.  MLGr.  Mwe, 
kewe,  jaw  of  a  fish,  gill,  =  OHG.  chiiva,  chetoa, 
chiwe,  MH(j.  hewe,  also  kiuwel,  also  OH(j. 
ehouive,  MHG.  cliouwe,  Teouwe,  kouwe,  jaw,  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  =  MD.  kouwe,  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth ;  with  f  ormatives  as  mentioned, 
and  change  of  w  to  i;  or  /,  <  AS.  cedwan  (pret. 
cedw),  ME.  chewen,  E,  chew  =  OH(J.  chiuwan, 
MHCJ.  kiuwen,  G.  Jcauen,  etc.,  chew:  see  chew, 
and  cf.  chawi,  chaw^.  With  these  words  are 
confused  in  part  the  forms  and  senses  of  (2) 
D.  hevel,  gum,  =  MHG.  Icivel,  kievel,  kiefel,  also 
kiver,  Or.  kiefer  (with  formative  -el  or  -er),  jaw, 
gill,  also  MHG.  kieffe,  gill,  Q.  kiefe,  jaw,  gill,  = 
LG.  kiffe,  jaw,  keve,  gill,  =  Dan.  kjceve,  jaw, 
prop,  from  the  verb  represented  by  MBG.  kifen, 
fci^em,  gnaw,  chew:  see  chafer'^.  The  ME.  form 
chavel,  commonly  in  pi.  chaveles  (written  chau^- 
les),  passed  over  into  the  forms  chauele,  chawel, 
chawle,  choul,  chowle,  whence  mod.  E.  jowl.  To 
the  same  form  through  chawl  is  due  in  part  the 
mod.  E.  cJiaw^  =jaw:  see  chaw^,jaw,  &nd.jowl, 
and  cf.  chap^,  chop^,  chaft.]  The  jaw;  espe- 
cially, the  jaw  of  a  beast. 

He  strake  the  dragon  in  at  the  chavyl. 
That  it  come  out  at  the  navyl, 

Ywain£  and  Gawin,  1.  1991. 
I  scok  [var.  shook]  tham  be  the  berdes  sua  [var.  so] 
That  I  thair  chafftes  [var.  chauelis,  chaules,  chaulis]  raue 
[reft,  var.  i-wraste]  in  tua  [var.  two]. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1.  7510. 

chavel  (ehav'el),  V.  t.  [Also  chawel;  <  chavel, 
n.,  with  ref.  to  chaw^,  chew:  see  chavel,  n., 
chaw\  chew.]    To  chew.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

chavel-bonet,  «•     [ME.  chavyl-bon;  <  chavel  + 
hone.]    A  jaw-bone. 
With  this  chavyl-bon  I  xal  [shall]  the  sle. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  37. 

chavender    (chav'en-der),  n.      [See  cheven.] 
The  fish  otherwise  called  the  chub  or  cheven. 
The  bream,  the  cap,  the  chub  and  chavender. 
And  many  more  that  in  fresh  waters  are. 

John  Dennys,  in  Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  167. 
These  are  a  choice  bait  for  the  chub  or  chavender. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Chavica  (kav'i-ka),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  name 
of  the  plants  in  the  South  Sea  islands.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  natural  order  Piperacew,  includ- 
ing the  common  long  pepper  and  the  betel-pep- 
per. The  species  are  now  usually  referred  to 
the  ^enus  Piper  (which  see). 
cha'Vlcha  (chav'i-cha),  ».  An  Alaskan  Indian 
name  of  the  Calif  oniian  salmon  or  quinnat,  On- 
corhynchus  chavicha.  Also  tchawytcha,  chaoucha, 
choweecha.  and  chouAcha. 

chavicic  (cha-vis'ik),  a.     [<  Chavica  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Chavica —  Chaviolc  acid,  an  acid  found  in  pepper, 
and  forming  when  extracted  from  it  an  amorphous  resinous 
mass. 
cha'Ticin,  cha'Vicine  (chav'i-sin),  m.    [<  Chavica 
+  -in^,  -irte^.]    An  organic  principle  analogous 
to  piperine,  found  in  pepper. 
chavishl  (chav'ish),  n.     [E.  dial.    Cf.  chatter.] 
A  confused  chattering;  a  chattering,  prattling, 
or  murmuring  noise.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
chavlsh^  (chav'ish),  a.    [B.  dial.]    Peevish; 
fretful.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cha'Wi  (chl,),  v.  [Avar,  of  chew,  q.  v.]  I.  trans. 
1.  Same  as  chew,  1.  [Now  only  dialectal  or 
vulgar.] 

I  am  in  love :  revenge  is  now  the  cud 
That  I  do  chaw. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 
pjove]  swallows  us  and  never  chaws;  .  .  . 
He  is  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we  the  tiy. 

Donne,  The  Broken  Heart. 
St.  Same  as  chew,  2. 

Chawing  vengeaunce  all  the  way  I  went. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  29. 
Chawed  up,  demolished;   badly  discomfited.     [U.  S. 
slang.] 
II.  intrans.  To  be  sulky.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
cha'Wi  (cha),  n.    [<  chaw^,  v.]    As  much  as  is 
put  in  the  mouth  at  once;  a  chew,  especially 
of  tobacco;  a  quid.     [Vulgar.] 
cha'W^t  (chS,),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.,  also  dhawe; 
now  jaw,  q.  v.]     The  jaw. 
The  chaws  and  the  nape  of  the  necke. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiii  2. 


cheap 

[This  form  occurred  twice  in  the  original  edition  (1611)  of 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  (Ezek.  xxix.  4, 
xxxviii.  4),  but  in  modern  editions  has  been  changed.]  _ 
cha-w-bacon  (eha'ba'''kn),  n.  [<  cliawi-  +  obj. 
bacon.]  A  country  lout;  a  bumpkin.  [Col- 
loq.,  Eng.] 

The  chawbaeons,  hundreds  of  whom  were  the  Earl's  ten- 
ants, raised  a  shout.        Savage,  Beuben  Medlicott,  ii.  10. 

cha'W-bonet,  «■    An  obsolete  form  ot  jaw-bone. 

cha'wcerst,  »•  pi-  [<  P-  chaussure  or  OF.  ctew- 
soire,  shoes,  foot-gear,  <  chausser,  shoe:  see 
chausses.]    Shoes. 

chawdront,  «.    See  chaudron. 

cha'Welt,  n.    Same  as  chavel. 

cha'Welt,  "•  *•    Same  as  chavel. 

cha'Wlt,  »•  A  contracted  form  of  cha/vel.  See 
cliavel,  n.,  and  jowl. 

cha'Wint,  v.  and  n.    See  chawn. 

cha'wnf  (chftn),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  written 
chaun,  chawne,  choan,  choane,  and  erroneously 
chavm,  chaume;  perhaps  for  *jawn,  a  dial,  form 
of  yawn,  q.  v.  (cf.  chaw^,  obs.  form  of  jaw,  and 
chawl,  chaul,  obs.  forms  of  jowl) ;  or  perhaps 
(through  choan)  ult.  <  ME.  chinen  (pret.  chon), 
<  AS.  cinan  (pret.  can),  chine,  gape :  see  ehine^, 
and  cf.  shone  (pron.  shon  or  shon),  ult.  <  AS. 
scan,  pret.  of  scinan,  shine.]  I.  intrans.  To 
gape;  open;  yawn.  Sherwood. 
II,  trans.  To  cause  to  yawn ;  open. 
0  thou  all-bearing  earth,  .  .  . 

0  chaun,e  thy  brest, 
And  let  me  sinke  into  thee. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Melllda,  1.,  lii.  1. 

chawnt  (chftn),  n.  [Also  written  chaun  (and 
erroneously  cftmoTO,  cftawm);  from  the  verb.]  A 
gape;  a  gap. 

The  sun,  with  its  mighty  heat,  so  parched  and  filled  It 
with  chops  and  chauTis. 

Bp.  Craft,  On  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  p.  113. 

Fendasse  [F.],  a  cleft,  rift,  chop,  choane.  Cotgrave. 

cha'W-Stick  (cha'stik),  n.     Same  as  chew-stick. 
chayi,  shay  (sha),  n.     [A  false  sing,  for  the 
supposed  pi.  chaise.]    A  chaise.     [CoUoq.] 

Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shayi 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Deacon's  Masterpiece. 

chay^,  chaya-root  (cha,  cha'a-rot),  n.  Same  as 
shayor-root. 

chay^  (sha),  n.  A  European  name  for  a  Per- 
sian weight,  the  batman  of  Shiraz,  equal  to  12f 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

chayert,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  chair. 

chays^lt. ».    See  chaisel. 

cheapt  (chep),  V.  [Also  (chiefly  dial.)  chap, 
chop  (see  chap^,  chop^) ;  <  ME.  chepen,  cheapien, 
chapien,  <  AS.  cedpian,  traffic,  trade,  buy  or 
sell,  buy,  bribe  (ge-cedpian,  buy)  (also  cypan, 
sell),  =  OS.  kopon  =  OPries.  kdpia  =  D.  koopen 
=  MLG.  kopen,  LG.  kopen  =  OHG.  chou/on, 
coufon,  koufon,  choufen,  coufen,  koufen,  MHG. 
koufen,  keufen,  traffic,  trade,  buy  or  sell,  G. 
kaufen,  buy  (G.  ver-kaufen  =  OS.  far-kopon, 
sell),  =  Icel.  kaupa,  trade,  bargain,  =  Sw.  kopa 
=  Dan.  kjobe,  buy,  =  Goth.  Jcaupon,  traffic,  trade 
(cf.  OBiilg.  kupiti  =  Serv.  kupiti  =  Bohem.  kou- 
piti  =  Pol.  kupic  =  Russ.  kupiti;  Hung,  kupecz, 
buy;  Finn. kauppata,  trade;  from  Teut.), inform 
appar.  from  the  noun  (AS.  cedp,  etc. :  see  cheap, 
».),  but  the  verb  is  found  earlier  and  is  appar. 
not  orig.  Teut.,  but  derived  at  an  early  period, 
through  the  traffic  with  Italy,  <  L.  cauponari, 
traffic,  trade,  <  caupo{n-),  also  copo(n-),  later 
also  cupo(n-),  a  petty  tradesman,  a  huckster, 
an  innkeeper  (>  OHG.  choufo,  a  tradesman, 
trader,  merchant) ;  of.  eaupona,  a  female  huck- 
ster, a  landlady,  eaupona,  a  retail  shop,  a  tav- 
ern, inn ;  of.  Gr.  KanTjTMg,  a  huckster,  Kanii'Aeiiecv, 
drive  a  petty  trade,  nawiiT^zia,  retail  trade,  /ca- 
■Krj'Aelov,  a  tavern.  According  to  Grimm  and 
others,  the  verb  (Goth,  kaupon)  is  connected 
with  Goth,  kaupatjan,  strike,  with  ref.  to  strik- 
ing a  bargain,  orig.  make  an  agreement  by 
striking  hands.  But  the  Goth,  kaupa^an  means 
'strike'  only  in  the  sense  of  'buffet,  slap,'  in 
assault,  and  has  no  cognates  (in  that  form  and 
sense)  in  the  other  tongues.  The  figure  of 
'striking'  a  bargain  or  agreement  occurs  in 
Latin  (foedus  ferire  or  percutere)  and  in  AS. 
(wedd  sledn,  as  a  translation  of  the  Latin),  but 
appar.  not  otherwise  in  the  early  Teut.  The 
verb  cheap  is  now  superseded  by  cheapen.,  q.  v. 
See  cheap,  n.,  chaffer^.]  I.  intrans.  To  trade; 
traffic;  bargain;  chaffer;  ask  the  price  of  goods; 
cheapen  goods. 

Were  I  worth  al  the  wone  of  wymmen  alyue, 
&  al  the  wele  of  the  worlde  were  in  my  honde, 
I  schulde  chepen  &  chose,  to  cheue  [obtain]  me  a  lorde. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1271. 
I  see  you  come  to  cheap  and  not  to  buy. 

Heywood,  Edw.  IV.,  p.  66.    (Balliwell.) 
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cbeap 

II.  trans.  1.  To  bargain  for ;  chaffer  for;  ask 
the  price  of ;  offer  a  price  for ;  cheapen. 
Who  so  cheped  my  chaflare  chiden  I  wolde, 
But  he  profred  to  paye  a  peny  or  tweyne 
More  than  it  was  worth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  380. 
To  buy;  purchase. 

Such  chaffare  I  chepe  at  the  chapitre. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  159. 
As  a  spanyel  sche  wol  on  him  lepe, 
Til  that  Bche  fynde  som  man  hir  to  chepe. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  268. 
3.  ToseU. 

Ancre  [anchoress]  that  is  cheapild,  heo  cheapeth  hire 
Boule  [to]  the  ohepmon  of  helle.       Aneren  Riwle,  p.  418. 

cheapt  (ohep),  n.  [<  ME.  cheep,  chepe,  dhep, 
cheap,  trade,  traffic,  bargain,  price,  <  AS.  cedp, 
trade,  traffic,  price,  also  cattle  (cf .  fee),  =  OS. 
kop  =  OFries.  Jcdp  =  D.  Jcoop  =  MLG.  hop,  LG. 
hoop  =  OHG.  ekouf,  couf,  houf,  MBO;.  kouf,  G. 
kauf,  trade,  traffic,  bargain,  purchase,  =  Icel. 
kaup  =  Sw.  kop  =  Dan.  l^ob,  bargain,  purchase ; 
from  the  verb:  see  cheap,  v.  Hence  in  comp. 
chapfare,  now  chaffer,  chapman,  also  abbr.  chap. 
In  Me.  the  noun  is  esp.  common  in  the  phrases 
god  ehep,  early  mod.  B.  good  cheap  (=  D.  goed 
koop  =  LG.  god  kop  =  North  Pries,  god  kup  = 
Icel.  gott  kaup  =  Sw.  godt  kop  =  Dan.  godt 
hjob),  lit.,  like  P.  bon  marcM,  a  good  price  or 
bargain;  and  gret  chep,  early  mod.  E.  great 
cheap,  a  great  bargain,  whence  by  abbr.  cheap, 
a.,  q.  v.]  1.  Trade;  traffic;  chaffer;  chaffering. 
Al  for  on  [one]  y  wolde  yeve  threo  withoute  chep. 

Spec,  of  Lyr.  Poetry  (ed.  Wright),  p.  39. 

2.  A  market;  a  market-plaee:  in  this  sense 
extant  in  several  place-names,  as  Cheapside  and 
Eastcheap  in  London,  Chepstow,  etc. 

The  Walbrook,  then  and  for  centuries  to  come  a  broad 
river-channel,  .  .  .  deep  enough  to  float  the  small  boats 
used  in  the  traffic  up  from  the  Thames  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  Cheap,  or  market-place. 

J.  E.  Oreen,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  438. 

3.  Price. 

Heo  was  a  cheuese,  hire  ch^ap  was  the  wrse. 

Layamon,  I.  17. 

Cheep,  precium.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  72. 

To  no  man  schuld  hyt  be  sold 
Half  swych  a  chepe.  Octovian,  1.  819. 

4.  A  low  price;  a  bargain:  especially  in  the 
phrases  good  cheap  and  great  cheap  (see  below). 
—  5.  Cheapness;  lowness  of  price ;  abundance 
of  supply. 

Of  plente  and  of  grete  famyne. 
Of  chepe,  of  derthe. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1,  1974. 
Good  cheap  (see  etymology),  literally,  good  bargain  or 
price,  or  (as  in  great  cheap)  market  or  trade,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  abundance  of  the  supply,  (a)  An  abundant 
supply;  cheapness. 

The  god  ser  was  icome  and  god  chep  of  corn. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  341. 

(&)  In  abundant  supply ;  at  a  low  price  ;  cheap :  used  ad- 

jectively  or  adverbially.  [Now  simply  cAeap.  8eecheap,a.] 

I  wille  that  my  brothere  William  haue  the  landes  and 

rentys  bettir  chepe  than  any  othir  man,  by  a  resonable 

some.  Wills  and  Inventories  (ed.  Tymms),  p.  63. 

Victuals  shall  be  so  good  cheap  upon  earth,  that  they 

shall  think  themselves  to  be  in  good  case.    2  Esd.  xvi.  21. 

But  here's  one  can  sell  you  Freedom  better  cheap. 

Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  v.  14. 
The  planters  put  away  most  of  their  goods  within  a 
small  matter  as  good  cheep  as  they  pay  for  yt. 

Trelawny  Papers,  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  405. 
Great  cheap  (see  etymology,  and  compare  good  cheap), 
literally,  great  or  large  market-trade,  (a)  An  abundant 
supply ;  cheapness. 

Greet  pres  at  market  makith  deer  chaffare. 
And  to  gret  chep  is  holden  at  litel  pris. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  622. 
Men  han  gret  plentee  and  gret  chep  of  all  wynes  and 
vitailles.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  208. 

(&)  In  abundant  supply ;  at  a  low  price ;  cheap. 

Clothes  of  Gold  and  of  Sylk  ben  grett&r  chep  there  a  gret 
del,  than  ben  Clothes  of  Wolle.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  233. 

cheap  (chep),  a.  [Short  for  good  cheap :  see 
under  cheap,  «.]  1.  Rated  at  a  low  price  or 
cost;  purchasable  or  obtainable  at  a  low  price 
or  cost,  either  as  compared  with  the  usual  price 
or  cost,  or  with  the  real  value,  or,  more  vague- 
ly, with  the  price  of  other  things;  relatively 
inexpensive. 

It  is  cheaper  to  hire  the  labour  of  freemen  than  to  com- 
pel the  labour  of  slaves.  Bacon. 

The  cheap  defence  of  nations  [chivalry],  the  nurse  of 
manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone. 

Burke,  Eev.  in  IVance. 

The  modern  cheap  and  fertile  press,  with  all  its  trans- 
lations, has  done  little  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  heroic 
writers  of  antiquity.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  109. 

2.  Of  small  intrinsic  value  or  esteem;  common; 
commonplace;  mean;  costing  little  effort  to 
obtain,  practise,  influence,  etc.:  as,  to  make 
one's  self  cheap. 
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So  common  hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company. 

Shak.,  IHen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 
That  low,  elieap,  unreasonable,  and  inexcusable  vice  of 
customary  swearing.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  208. 
Be  admonished  by  what  you  already  see,  not  to  strike 
leagues  of  friendship  with  cheap  persons,  where  no  friend- 
ship can  be.  Hmerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  195. 
The  Count  had  lounged  somewhat  too  long  in  Rome, 
Made  himself  cheap.     Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  54. 

3.  Getting  off  cheaply,  or  without  losing  much 
(or  so  much  as  one  deserves):  as,  to  be  cheap 
o't.     [Scotch.] 

If  he  loses  by  us  a'thegither,  he  is  e'en  cheap  O't,  he  can 
spare  It  brawly.  scott. 

Cheap  Jack,  cheap  John,  a  traveling  hawker ;  a  seller 
of  cheap  articles;  a  chapman;  one  who  sells  by  Dutch 
auction. 

Of  all  the  callings  ill  used  in  Great  Britain,  the  Cheap 
Jack  calling  is  the  worst  used. 

Diekens,  Doctor  Marigold's  Prescriptions. 
cheapen  (che'pn),  v.  t.      [<  cheap,  V.  or  a.,  + 
-enA.    In  the  first  sense  it  supersedes  the  orig. 
verb  cheap,  q.  v.]    1 .  To  ask  the  price  of ;  chaf- 
fer or  bargain  for.     [Obsolete  or  obsolescent.] 
I  cheapened  sprats.  B.  Jonaon,  Volpone,  iv.  1. 

To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly. 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 

Swift,  A  City  Shower. 

2.  To  beat  down  the  price  of. 

I  cheapen  all  she  buys,  and  hear  the  curse 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard-purse. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  66. 

3.  To  reduce  in  price  or  cost;  make  cheaper: 
as,  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production;  to  cheap- 
en the  necessaries  of  life. 

Oxidizing  and  combustible  agents  to  cheapen  the  cost 
and  modify  the  force  of  the  explosive.       Science,  IV.  14. 

4.  To  lessen  the  value  of ;  depreciate  or  belit- 
tle ;  make  too  common :  as,  to  cheapen  one's  self 
by  being  too  officious. 

I  find  my  proffered  love  has  cheapened  me.        Dryden. 
Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to  cool. 
And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  array. 

Emerson,  The  Rhodora. 
cheapener  (chep'n6r),  ».     One  who  cheapens, 
in  any  sense. 

cheapingt,  n.  [<  WE,,  chepinge,  <  AS.  cyping, 
cedpmig,  trade,  business,  market-place,  verbal 
n.  of  cypan,  cedpian,  trade :  see  cheap,  «).]  A 
market ;  a  market-place. 

He  meyneteneth  his  men  to  morther  myne  hewen, 
Forstalleth  my  feyres  and  figteth  in  my  chepynge. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iv.  56. 
Wait  gif  any  weigh  comes  wending  alone, 
Other  cherl  other  child  fro  chepinge  or  f eyre. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1882. 

cheaply  (chep'U),  adv.  1.  In  a  cheap  manner; 
at  a  small  price;  at  a  low  cost:  as,  ^^ cheaply 
bought,"  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Thoughts  that  gi'eat  hearts  once  broke  for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air.  Lowell,  Masaccio. 
Wo  feai"  lest  praise  should  make  us  proud  I 

We  know  how  cheaply  that  is  won  ; 
The  idle  homage  of  the  crowd 
Is  proof  of  tasks  as  idly  done. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  St.  Anthony  the  Reformer. 

2.  At  a  low  estimate  of  value ;  as  of  little  value 
or  importance ;  with  depreciation  or  disesteem. 
There  have  appeared  already  among  Roman  Catholics 
symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  hold  cheaply  by  Holy  Scripture, 
as  being  comparatively  unimportant  to  them,  who  have 
the  authority  of  an  infallible  Church,  forgetting  that  the 
authority  of  the  Church  depends  upon  Holy  Scripture. 

Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  94. 

cheapness  (chep'nes),  n.  [<  cheap  +  -ness.'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  cheap;  lowness 
in  price  or  value. 

cheart,  n.  and  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  cheer^. 
cheasont,  n.    [ME.  chesoun,  by  apheresis  for  en- 
chesoun :  see  encheson.']    Bncheson ;  occasion. 
We  [the  devils]  schulen  ordeyne  bi  oon  assent 
A  priuey  councell  al  of  tresoun. 
And  clayme  ihesu  [Jesus]  for  cure  rent : 
For  that  he  is  kinde  [nature]  of  man,  it  is  good  chesoun. 
Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 

cheat!  (chet),  n.  [<  ME.  chete,  a  clipped  form  of 
eschete,  an  escheat :  see  escheat,  n.  In  senses 
2-6,  the  noun  is  from  the  verb  cheat.']  If.  -An 
escheat;  an  unexpected  acquisition;  a  wind- 
fall. 

Thorw  gowre  lawe,  as  I  leue  I  lese  many  chetes; 
Mede  ouer-maistrieth  lawe  and  moche  treuthe  letteth. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  iv.  175. 

And  yet,  the  taking  off  these  vessels  was  not  the  best 
and  goodliest  cheat  of  theu-  victory  ;  but  this  passed  all, 
that  with  one  light  skii'mish  they  became  lords  of  all  the 
sea  along  those  coasts.  Holland. 

2.  A  fraud  committed  by  deception;  a  trick; 
an  Imposition ;  an  imposture. 

When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 


cheat-bread 

The  pretence  of  public  good  is  a  chca;t  that  will  ever 
pass.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Nothing  dies  but  the  cheats  of  time. 

Whittier,  The  Preacher. 
In  law,  a  fraud  is  punishable  as  a  cheat  only  (1)  when  it 
deprives  another  of  property  (thus,  fraudulently  inducing 
a  marriage  is  not  termed  a  cheat) ;  (2)  when  it  is  not  such 
as  to  amount  to  a  felony  (for  then  it  is  more  severely 
punishable) ;  and  (3)  when  it  is  effected  i3y  some  practice 
or  method,  other  than  mere  words,  which  affects  or  may 
affect  numbers  of  persons  or  the  public  at  large,  such  as 
the  use  of  false  weights. 

3.  A  person  who  cheats ;  one  guilty  of  fraud 
by  deceitful  practices ;  a  swindler. 

No  man  will  trust  a  known  cheat.  South. 

4.  A  game  at  cards,  in  which  the  cards  are 
played  face  downward,  the  player  stating  the 
value  of  the  card  he  plays  (which  must  always 
be  one  higher  than  that  played  by  the  previous 
player),  and  being  subjected  to  a  penalty  if  he 
is  discovered  stating  it  wrongly. —  5.  .Anything 
which  deceives  or  is  intended  to  deceive ;  an 
illusion;  specifically,  a  false  shirt-front.  See 
dicki/. —  6.  The  sweetbread. =syn.  2.  Deceit,  de- 
ception, fraud,  delusion,  artifice,  guile,  finesse,  strata- 
gem. 

cheat!  (chet),  V.  [<  ME.  cheten,  confiscate, 
seize  as  an  escheat,  a  clipped  form  of  escheten, 
escheat :  see  escheat,  v.  and  n.,  and  cf .  cheat\  n. 
The  sense  of  'defraud,'  which  does  not  occur 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  arose 
from  the  unscrupulous  actions  of  the  eseheaters, 
the  officers  appointed  to  look  after  escheats : 
see  escheator,  cheater.']  I,  trans.  If.  To  confis- 
cate; escheat. 
Chetyn,  confiscor,  fisco.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  73. 

2.  To  deceive  and  defraud;  impose  upon; 
trick:  followed  by  of  or  out  of  before  the  thing 
of  which  one  is  defrauded. 

A  sorcerer  that  by  Iiis  cunning  hath  cheated  me 
Of  the  island.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

To  thee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my  lay 
Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play. 
Light  task,  and  merry  holiday ! 

Scott,  Marmion,  L'Envoi. 
Another  is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few  last  gasps,  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a  poison'd  poison  behind  his  crimson  lights. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  11. 

3.  To  mislead;  deceive. 

Power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  155. 
All  around 
Are  dim  uncertain  shapes  that  cheat  the  sight. 

Bryant,  Journey  of  Life. 

4.  To  elude  or  escape. 

A  fancy  pregnant  with  resource  and  scheme 
To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vii. 
We  an  easier  way  to  cheat  our  pains  have  found. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 
5t.  To  win  or  acquire  by  cheating :  as,  to  cheat 
an  estate  from  one.  Cowley. — 6.  To  effect  or 
accomplish  by  cheating :  as,  to  cheat  one's  way 
through  the  world;  to  cheat  one  into  a  mis- 
placed sympathy. 

Selfishness  finds  out  a  satisfactory  reason  why  it  may  do 
what  it  wills  —  collects  and  distorts,  exaggerates  and  sup- 
presses, 80  as  ultimately  to  cheat  itself  into  the  desired 
conclusion.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  179. 

To  cheat  the  gallows,  to  escape  the  punishment  due 
to  a  capital  crime ;  escape  the  gallows  though  deserving 
hanging. 

The  greatest  thief  thsit  ever  cheated  tJie  gallows.  Dickens. 
=Syil.  2.  To  cozen,  gull,  chouse,  fool,  outwit,  circumvent, 
beguile,  dupe,  inveigle. 

II.    intrans.    To  act  dishonestly;    practise 
fraud  or  trickery :  as,  he  cheats  at  cards. 
cheat^  (chet),  n.   [Origin  obscure.]    See  second 
and  third  extracts  under  cheat-bread. 
cheats  (chet),  ra.     [Origin  obscure.]     A  thing: 
usually  with  a  distinctive  word :  as,  a  cackling 
cheat,  a  fowl;  belly-cheat,  an  apron.  [Old  slang.] 
cheatable  (che'ta-bl),  a.    [<  cheats,  v.,  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  cheated;  easily  cheated. 
cheatableness  (che'ta-bl-ues),  n.     [<  cheatable 
-)-  -ness.]    Liability  to  be  cheated. 
Not  faith  but  folly,  an  easy  cheatableness  of  the  heart. 
Hammond,  Works,  IV.  554. 

cheat-breadt  (chet'bred),  n.  [<  ME.  ehetbred.] 
A  kind  of  wheaten  bread,  ranking  next  to  man- 
ohet. 

Manchet  and  cAei  bred  he  shaBe  take, 
Tho  pantere  assayes  that  hit  be  bake. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  315. 
Pain  rousset  [F.],  cheat  or  booted  bread;  household 
bread,  made  of  wheat  and  rie  mingled.  Cotgrave. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  cheat-bread,  the  best  of  fine 
cheat,  mentioned  in  Ord.  and  Reg.,  p.  301,  and  the  <oarse 
cheat,  ravelled  bread,  ib.  307.  The  second  sort  was,  as 
Harrison  [p.  168]  expressly  tells  us,  "used  in  the  halles 
of  the  nobilitie  and  gcntrie  onelie.  .  .  ."  "The  second  is 
the  cheat  or  wheaton  bread,  so  named  bicause  the  colour 
therof  resembleth  the  graie  or  yellowish  wheat,  being 
cleane  and  well  dressed,  and  out  of  this  is  the  coarsest 
of  the  bran  taken."  Halliwell. 
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cheatee  (cM-te'),  n.  [<  clwat^  +  -eei.]  One 
who  is  cheated.     [Rare.] 

Believe  me,  credit  none ;  for  in  this  city 
No  dwellers  are  but  cheaters  and  cheatees. 

T.  Tomkis  {?),  Albumazar,  v.  1.  ' 
cheater  (ehe'ter),  re.  [<  ME.  chetour  (spelled 
cftetOMire— Prompt.  Parv.),  <  OF.  esclietour,  es- 
cheiteur,  an  escheater:  see  escheater.  In  the 
2d  sense,  <  cheat\  v.,  +  -er\  the  two  forms  and 
senses  being  mingled:  see  cheafi.']  If.  An  es- 
cheater. 

I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  ex- 
chequers to  me.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 

2.  One  who  cheats ;  a  cheat. 
Disguised  cheaters^  prating  mountebanks. 

Shah.,  C.  of  B.,  i.  2. 

That  old  bald  cheater.  Time.    B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

cheatery(che't6r-i),m.  [i cheats +  -ery.'i  Fraud; 

imposition;  deception.     [Colloq.] 

cheating  (che'ting),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  eheafi-,  v."] 

1.  Disposed  to  cheat  or  associated  with  cheat- 
ing; fraudulent;  dishonest:  applied  to  per- 
sons. 

To  haggle  like  a  cheating  housewife. 

Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  viii. 

2.  False ;  deceptive ;  made  or  fitted  to  defraud : 
appUed  to  things. 

His  cheating  yardwand.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  13. 

cheatingly  (ehe'ting-U),  actio.  In  a  cheating 
manner. 

cheat-loaf  f  (chet'lof ),  n.  A  loaf  of  cheat-hread. 

Passing  away  the  time  with  a  cheat  loaf  and  a  bombard 

of  broken  beer.  B,  Jonson,  Masque  of  Augurs. 

Chough.  Why  is  it  called  the  Cheat-loaf? 

Col.'s  JFV.  Tlids  house  was  sometimes  a  baker's,  sir,  that 

served  the  court,  where  the  bread  is  called  cheat. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  A  Fair  Quarrel,  iv.  1. 

Chebacco-boat  (shf-hak'o-hot),  n.  [So  called 
from  Cheiacco,  the  name  of  a  small  river  in 
Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  where  these  boats 
were  built.]  A  type  of  vessel  formerly  much 
employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  See 
pinkie. 

chebbo  (keb'bo),  n.  An  old  Venetian  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  4J  Venetian  feet,  or  61.6 
English  inches. 

chebec,  chebek  (she'bek),  n.    Same  as  xeiec. 

chechinq,uamint,  «•  An  early  form  of  chinka- 
pin.   Kersey,  1708. 

cneck^  (ohek),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  chek,  chekke,  a 
cheek  at  chess,  also  as  an  exclamation,  check !, 
any  sudden  stop,  repulse,  defeat,  <  OP.  eschee, 
escliek,  eschac,  echee,  achec,  ecliaic,  etc.,  F.  ecliec, 
a  check  at  chess,  repulse,  defeat,  pi.  tehees, 
chess,  =  Pr.  escac  =  Sp.  jaque  =  Pg.  xaque  = 
It.  scacco  (ML.  scacci,  pi.,  chess)  =  D.  schaak 
=  OHG.  schah,  MHGr.  G.  schach  =  Icel.  skdk  = 
Sw.  sehack  =  Dan.  schak,  <  Pers.  shah,  a  king, 
the  principal  piece  in  the  game  of  chess:  see 
shah.  The  literal  sense  of  check!  is  'king!' 
implying  that  the  king  is  in  danger  (see  ohess^). 
In  sense  8  check  is  rather  an  abbreviation  of 
checker,  a  square  on  a  chess-board,  prop,  the 
chess-board  itself  (see  checker^).  The  later 
senses  are  chiefly  from  the  verb.  In  sense  13 
check  is  in  England  also  written  cheque,  in  imi- 
tation of  exchequer,  with  which  it  is  remotely 
connected.]  I.  n,  1.  In  chess,  an  exposure  of 
the  king  to  a  direct  attack  from  an  opposing 
piece,  as  a  result  either  of  a  move  made  by 
this  piece  or  of  the  removal  of  a  piece  that  in- 
terposed. Warning  of  such  an  attack  must  be  given 
to  the  player  whose  king  is  in  danger  by  the  word  check ! 
If  the  king  cannot  be  protected,  he  is  "  checkmated."  The 
king  cannot  be  moved  into  a  position  in  which  he  mil  be 
in  check.    See  chess^. 

The  fair'st  jewel  that  our  hopes  can  deck, 
Is  so  to  play  our  game  f  avoid  your  check. 

Middleton,  Prol.  to  Game  at  Chess. 

2t.  A  hostile  movement;  an  attack;  hence, 
disaster. 
This  is  a  chapel  of  meschaunce,  that  chekke  hit  by-tyde  ! 
Hit  is  the  corsedest  Ijyrk  that  euer  I  com  inne. 
Sir  Gatmyne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2195. 
He  wat3  mayster  of  his  men  &  mygty  him  seluen. 
The  chef  of  his  cheualrye  his  chekkes  to  make. 
He  brek  the  bareres  as  bylyue,  &  the  burg  after. 

Alliterative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  1238. 

3.  A  reprimand;  rebuke;  censure;  slight. 

So  we  are  sensible  of  a  check, 
But  in  a  brow,  that  saucily  controls 
Our  actions.    Shirley  {and  Fletcherl),  Coronation. 
Let  me  implore  your  majesty  not  to  give 
His  highness  any  check  for  worthless  me. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

4.  The  act  or  means  of  cheeking  or  restraining ; 
a  stop ;  hindrance ;  restraint ;  obstruction. 

They  who  come  to  maintain  their  own  breach  of  faith, 
the  check  of  their  consciences  much  breaketh  their  spirit. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 
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I  have  no  remorse,  and  little  fear, 
Which  are,  I  think,  the  checks  of  other  men. 

Shelley,  The  Cenci,  i.  1. 

No  check,  no  stay,  this  streamlet  fears : 
•  How  merrily  it  goes.  Wordsworth. 

Climate  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
average  numbers  of  a  species,  and  periodical  seasons  of 
extreme  cold  or  drought  seem  to  be  the  most  effective  of 
all  checks.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  75. 

5.  A  means  of  detecting  or  exposing  error;  an 
obstruction  to  the  effect  or  acceptance  of  any- 
thing erroneous :  as,  one  author  serves  as  a  check 
upon  another  in  seeking  the  truth ;  a  check  upon 
the  accuracy  of  a  computation  or  an  experiment. 
—  6.  In  falconry,  the  act  of  a  hawk  when  she 
forsakes  her  proper  game  to  follow  rooks,  mag- 
pies, or  other  birds  that  cross  her  in  her  flight: 
as,  the  hawk  made  a  check,  or  flew  at  or  on  check. 
Hence — 7.  Base  game,  such  as  rooks,  small 
birds,  etc. — 8.  A  pattern  of  squares  of  alternat- 
ing colors.  Properly  a  check  should  have  no  divisions 
between  the  squares  more  than  a  thin  boundary  line;  that 
is,  it  should  resemble  the  ordinary  chess-board.  See  plaid. 
Hence — 9.  A  fabric  having  such  a  pattern. — 

10.  A  mark  put  against  names  or  items  on  go- 
ing over  a  list,  to  indicate  that  they  have  been 
verified,  compared,  or  otherwise  examined. — 

1 1 .  Any  counter-register  used  as  a  security,  as 
the  correspondent  cipher  of  a  bank-note,  a  cor- 
responding  indenture,   etc.;  a  coimterfoil. — 

12.  A  token^  usually  in  the  form  of  a  written 
or  printed  slip  of  paper  or  a  stamped  piece  of 
metal,  given  as  a  means  of  identification,  as  to 
a  railroad-passenger  to  identity  his  baggage,  or 
(by  a  conductor)  as  a  substitute  for  his  ticket, 
or  to  a  person  leaving  a  theater  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning,  as  a  means  of  showing  his  right 
to  admission  on  his  return  and  of  identifying 
his  seat,  checks  for  baggage  are  generally  of  brass  and 
in  duplicate,  one  being  attached  to  the  piece  of  baggage 
checked  and  the  other  given  to  the  owner. 

13.  A  written  order  for  money  drawn  on  a  bank 
or  private  banker  or  bank-eashier,  payable  to 
a  person  named,  or  to  his  order,  or  to  bearer. 
In  legal  effect  it  is  a  bill  of  exchange.  [In  Eng- 
land commonly  spelled  cheque."]  — 14.  A  roll 
or  book  containing  the  names  of  persons  who 
are  attendants  and  in  the  pay  of  a  king  or  great 
personage,  as  domestic  servants.  Also  called 
cheek-roll,  checker-roll. — 15.  Same  as  check^ein. 
— 16.  A  pad  on  the  back  part  of  a  pianoforte- 
key,  which  catches  the  head  of  the  hammer  as 
it  falls  and  prevents  it  from  rebounding. — 17. 
In  mining,  a  slight  fault  or  dislocation  of  the 
strata.  See /omW. — 18.  An  alphabetic  sound 
produced  with  complete  stoppage  of  the  cur- 
rent of  breath;  a  mute Certified  check.  Seecer- 

ti/y.— Clerk  of  the  check,  (a)  In  the  household  of  the 
British  sovereign,  an  officer  who  has  the  control  of  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  and  all  the  ushers  belonging  to  the 
royal  family,  the  care  of  the  watch,  etc.  (6)  In  the  British 
royal  dockyards,  an  oificer  who  keeps  a  register  of  all  the 
men  employed  in  the  public  service  at  the  port  where  he 
is  stationed. — Crossed  check,  in  Great  Britain,  a  bank- 
check  having  the  words  "and  company  " or  any  abbrevia- 
tion thereof  (usually  "<fe  Co.")  written  between  two  par- 
allel lines  across  its  face.  In  this  form  it  is  crossed  gen- 
erally, and  can  be  used  only  by  paying  it  into  some  bank. 
When  the  name  of  abank  is  inserted  before  the  words 
"<fe  Co.,"  the  check  is  crossed  specially,  and  can  be  used 
only  by  paying  it  into  that  bank,  drawing  against  it  by 
ordinary  check  if  need  be.  Sometimes  the  words  "not 
negotiable  "  are  added.  The  object  of  this  proceeding  is 
to  facilitate  the  tracing  of  checks  if  lost  when  sent  by 
maU.— Crossed  Checks  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1876 
(39  and  40  Vict,,  c.  81),  which  introduced  "non-negoti- 
able" checks,  that  is  to  say,  instruments  which  are  freely 
negotiable,  but  to  which  a  bona-flde  holder  for  value  does 
not  acquire  a  new  and  independent  title,  but  can  have 
only  such  title  as  his  transferror  had.  A  thief  or  finder 
can  have  no  title,  and  therefore  cannot  convey  one.  Byles 
on  Bills,  7th  ed.,  26.— Recoll-Check,  any  device  used  to 
check  the  recoil  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  such  as  hydraulic, 
pneumatic,  or  rubber  buffers,  friction-plates,  friction- 
clamps,  spiral  or  other  springs,  check-ropes,  etc. — To 
certify  a  check.  See  certify.— to  take  checkt,  to  take 
offense.    [Rare.] 

Say  I  should  wed  her,  would  not  my  wise  subjects 
Take  check,  and  think  it  strange  ?  perhaps  revolt  ? 

Dryden. 

II.  a.  Ornamented  with  a  checkered  pat- 
tern ;  checkered :  as,  a  check  shirt. 
checki  (chek),  v.  [<  MB.  chekken,  offer  check  (at 
chess:  in  other  senses  mod.);  cf.  OF.  esche- 
quier,  esehecquier,  play  chess,  check,  check- 
mate, later  also  eschequer,  mark  with  cheeks ; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  In  chess,  to  place 
(one's  adversary's  king)  in  danger  by  a  direct 
attack  from  any  piece.  See  cheok^,  n.,  1.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  of  similar  attacks  upon  other 
important  pieces,  as  the  queen. 
2.  To  stop  suddenly  or  forcibly;  curb;  restrain. 

Gently  he  raised  her  —  and  the  wUle 
Checked  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  27. 
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The  spoiler  came,  yet  paused,  as  though 
So  meek  a  victim  checked  his  arm. 

Barham,  On  the  Death  of  a  Daughter. 
Said  the  good  nuns  would  check  her  gadding  tongue. 

Tennyson,  Gumevere. 

3.  Naut. :  (o)  To  ease  off  (a  little  of  a  rope 
which  is  too  tightly  strained).  (6)  To  stop  or 
regulate  the  motion  of,  as  a  cable  when  it  is 
running  out  too  violently. — 4.  To  restrain  by 
rebuke ;  chide  or  reprove. 

Eichard— with  his  eye  brimful  of  tears. 

Then  check' d  and  rated  by  Northumberland  — 

Did  speak  these  words.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

Some  men  in  the  Fair,  that  were  more  observing  and 

less  prejudiced  than  the  rest,  began  to  check  and  blame 

the  baser  sort,  for  their  continual  abuses  done  by  them  to 

the  Men.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  156. 

5.  To  mark  in  checks  or  small  squares. — 6. 
To  compare  with  a  counterfoil  or  something 
similar,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  authenticity 
or  accuracy;  control  by  a  counter-register;  test 
the  accuracy  of  by  comparison  with  vouchers 
or  a  duplicate:  as,  to  check  an  account. —  7. 
To  note  with  a  mark  as  having  been  examined, 
or  for  some  other  purpose;  mark  off  from  a 
list  after  examination  or  verification:  as,  to 
check  the  items  of  a  bill ;  to  check  the  names  on 
a  voting-list. — 8.  To  attach  a  check  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  identification :  as,  to  check  baggage. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  stop;  stop;  pause: 
generally  with  at. 

And  she,  that  dar'd  all  dangers  to  possess  him. 
Will  check  at  nothing  to  revenge  the  loss 
Of  what  she  held  so  dear. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v.  2. 

The  miller  perceived  his  wheel  to  check  on  the  sudden, 
which  made  him  look  out,  and  so  he  found  the  child  sitting 
up  to  the  waist  in  the  shallow  water  beneath  the  mill. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  326. 

2t.  To  clash  or  interfere. 

They  do  best,  who  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet 
.  .  .  sever  it  wholly  from  their  serious  affairs  and  actions 
of  life;  for  if  it  check  once  with  business,  it  troubleth 
men's  fortunes.  Bacon,  Of  Love. 

3t.  To  exercise  a  check. 

I'll  avoid  his  presence. 
It  checks  too  strong  upon  me.  Dryden. 

4.  In  falconry,  to  forsake  the  prey  and  follow 
small  birds,  as  a  hawk :  with  at. 

Flatterers  are  kites 
That  check  at  sparrows. 

Chapman,  Bussy  D'Ambois,  iii.  1. 
Like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  split,  crack,  or  seam  in  seasoning  or  dry- 
ing, or  by  becoming  too  dry,  as  timber,  paint- 
ed or  varnished  surfaces,  and  the  like. 

check^  (chek),  re.  Same  as  cheek,  2  {I). 
check^  (chek),  re.  Same  as  chack^.  [Scotch.] 
check-book  (chek'buk),  n.  A  book  cohtaining 
blank  checks  on  a  bank  or  banker,  or  on  the 
cashier  of  a  business  establishment.  The  check- 
forms  are  so  printed  that  opposite  each  one  there  is  a  stub 
of  paper  which  is  left  in  the  book  when  tlie  check  is 
detached,  and  on  which  it  is  usual  to  enter  the  date  and 
amount  of  the  check  and  the  name  of  the  payee,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  transaction. 

check-bridge  (chek'brij),  n.    See  Iriclge^. 

check-chain  (chek'chan),  re.  A  chain  connect- 
ing the  body  of  a  car  to  its  truck,  and  designed 
to  keep  the  latter  from  swinging  transversely 
to  the  track  if  the  wheels  leave  the  rails. 

check-clerk  (chek'klferk),  n.  A  clerk  whose 
business  it  is  to  check  the  accounts  of  others, 
their  time  of  attendance  at  work,  etc. 

check-cord  (ohek'kdrd),  re.  1.  A  long  cord  at- 
tached to  the  collar  of  a  hunting-dog  to  brine 
him  to  a  sudden  stop  at  the  word  of  command 
from  the  trainer. —  2.  In  a  carriage  or  other  ve- 
hicle, a  cord  to  be  pulled  as  a  signal ;  a  check- 
string. 

checked  (chekt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  dheck'i;  v.,  for 
checker^  Cf.  check\  re.,  8.]  Checkered  or  va- 
riegated.   Spenser. 

Bring  rich  carnations,  flower-de-luces,  lilies. 
The  checqued  and  purple-ringed  daffodillies. 

B.  Jonson,  Pail's  Anniversary. 

check-end  (chek'end),  re.  An  ornamental  de- 
vice often  printed  on  the  end  of  a  bank-check, 
draft,  or  money-order,  intended  to  make  coun- 
terfeiting difficult  and  its  detection  easy.  The 
check  is  sometimes  irregularly  torn  or  cut  through  the 
check-end,  and  will  accordingly  fit  exactly  the  part  left 
while  the  counterfeit  will  not. 

checkerl  (chek'er),  re.  [Also  written  in  Eng- 
land chequer,  a  recent  and  imperfect  "resto- 
ration" of  the  F.  form;  <  ME.  cheker,  chekker, 
chekkere,  a  chess-board,  the  exchequer,  short- 
ened from  escheker,  the  exchequer,  <  AP.  es- 
cheker,  eschekier,  OP.  eschequier,  escliekier,  es- 
chiquier,  eschakier,  a  chess-board,  hence  the 
checkered  cloth  on  which  accounts  were  calcu- 
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lated,  a  court  of  revenue,  exchequer,  F.  ScM- 
qwier  =  Pr.  escaqwier  =  It.  scacehiere,  <  ML. 
scacariuni,  scaccarium,  a  chess-board,  a  court 
of  revenue,  exchequer,  <  scacci,  chess :  see 
checks,  n.,  and  cf .  exchequer,  a  doublet  of  check- 
er.'] If.  A  checker-board ;  a  chess-board.  See 
checker-board. 


A  cheker  he  fond  bi  a  cheire. 


Sir  Tristrem,  1. 


Than  Guynebans  hym-seU  made  with  his  owne  handes 
a  Chekier  ol  golde  and  Ivory  hall  parted. 

Meriin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  362. 
2t.  The  game  of  chess. 

Mony  gaumes  were  begonnen  the  grete  for  to  solas. 
The  eJwkker  was  choisly  there  chosen  the  first, 
The  draghtes,  the  dyse. 

Destruotion  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  162. 

3.  pi.  A  game  played  with  twenty-four  pieces 
or  men  on  a  board  divided  into  sixty-f  ovir  checks 
or  squares.  Each  of  the  two  players  is  provided  with 
twelve  pieces,  which  are  placed  on  alternate  squares  on 
the  first  three  rows  on  one  of  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
board.  The  men  are  moved  forward  diagonally  to  the 
right  or  left  one  square  at  a  time,  or  over  an  opposing 
piece  if  there  is  an  empty  space  beyond  it  on  the  same 
diagonal;  in  the  latter  case  the  man  thus  "jumped"  is 
"talcen"— thatis, removedfrom  theboard.  Twoormore 
pieces  can  be  taken  at  once  if  similarly  exposed,  with  one 
Intervening  empty  square  between  each  pair  into  which 
the  adversary  can  "jump."  The  object  of  each  player  is 
to  capture  all  his  opponent's  men,  or  to  hem  them  in  so 
that  they  cannot  move.  When  a  player  succeeds  in  mov- 
ing a  piece  to  the  further  end  of  the  board  (the  crown- 
head  or  Idng-roff),  that  piece  is  crowned  or  becomes  a 
"king,"  and  has  the  power  to  move  or  capture  diagonally 
backward  or  forward.  In  Polish  checkers  there  are  one 
hundred  squares  on  the  board,  and  forty  counters;  the 
men  can  move  in  taking  either  backward  or  forward,  and 
kings  can  move  the  whole  length  of  the  board  on  the  diag- 
onals when  no  pieces  intervene.    Also  called  draughts. 

4.  A  piece  or  man  in  the  game  of  checkers. — 
5t.  A  treasury :  a  court  or  bureau  of  revenue ; 
an  exchequer  (which  see). 

Somme  semen  the  kynge  and  hus  seiner  tellen. 

In  the  chekkere  and  the  chauncelrie  chalengynge  husdettes, 

Of  wardes  and  of  wardemotes,  wayues  and  strayues. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  i.  91. 

Tribute  that  the  swoln  floods  render, 
Into  her  chequer. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

Q\.  A  check-roll  or  list. 

It  ys  ordeyned  at  this  present  yeld,  how  be  it  euery 
citezein  of  the  old  cheker  pay  at  this  tyme  but  vij.  d.,  and 
euery  citezein  of  the  newe  cheker  but  xiij.  d.^etc. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  406. 
Item,  that  the  citezeins  of  the  old  cheker  &  of  the  newe, 
ther  payment  at  this  yelde  be  no  precedent,  etc. 

English  Oilds  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  376. 

7.  One  of  the  squares  of  a  checkered  pattern; 
the  pattern  itself. 

Now  in  a  plentious  Orchard  planted  rare 
With  vn-graft  trees,  in  checker,  round,  and  square. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

8.  One  of  a  number  of  spots  giving  to  a  surface 
a  checkered  appearance. 

The  late  afternoon  light  was  gilding  the  monstrous  jars 
and  suspending  golden  checkers  among  the  golden-fruited 
leaves.  B.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  191. 

9.  pi.  In  arch.,  stones  in  the  facings  of  walls 
which  have  all  their  joints  continued  in  straight 
lines  without  interruption  or  breaking  of  joints, 
thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  checker- 
work. —  lOt.  aS  inn  the  sign-board  of  which 
was  marked  with  checkers,  probably  to  an- 
nounce that  draughts  and  backgammon  were 
played  within.  Several  houses  marked  with 
signs  of  this  kind  have  been  exhumed  in  Pom- 
peii. _  [Commonly  in  the  plural.] 

Story !  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir, 
Only  last  night  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

Canning,  Knife-Grinder. 

ilnallagmatic  checker.  See  amUlagmatic.—Cbeo'kei- 
type,  printing-type  made  to  illustrate  the  game  of  check- 
ers, 
checker^  (chek'6r),  v.  t.  [Also  written  chequer  ; 
<  checker^,  «.]  1.  To  mark  or  decorate  with 
squares  of  alternate  color,  like  a  checker-board ; 
mark  with  different  colors. 

The  gray-ey'd  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  ni^ht. 
Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light. 

Shah.,  K.  and  J.,  ii.  3. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  variegate  with  different 
qualities,  scenes,  or  events;  diversify;  impart 
variety  to ;  give  a  character  of  both  good  and 
evil  or  happiness  and  tmhappiness  to. 

Our  minds  are,  as  it  were,  chequered  with  truth  and 
falsehqod.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  237. 

Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employ'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life ! 

Cowper,  The  Task,  ii. 

checker^  (chek'er),  n.     [<  chedk\  v.,  +  -eri.] 
One  who  checks,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
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checkerberry  (chek'er-ber"i),  n.;  pi.  checker- 
berries  (-iz).  [Also  cllequerberry,  chichaberry; 
<  checker  (origin  uncertain ;  cf .  checker-tree)  + 
berryi-.]  1 .  A  small  creeping  plant,  the  Mitcli- 
ella  repens,  growing  in  North  America. —  2.  The 
American  wintergreen,  QauUheria  procwmbens. 
Our  American  plant  Gaultheria  is  called  in  some  sec- 
tions Wintergreen,  in  others  Chequerberry. 

T.  Bill,  True  Order  of  Studies,  p.  81. 

checker-board  (ohek'er-bord),  n.  A  board  di- 
vided into  sixty-four  small  squares,  thirty-two 
of  one  color  and  thirty-two  of  another,  and  ar- 
ranged so  that  no  two  of  the  same  color  are 
side  by  side,  on  which  checkers  and  chess  are 
played.  Also  called  draught-board,  chess-board. 

checkered  (chek'erd),  p.  a.    [<  checker^  +  -ed^.] 

1.  Marked  with  squares  or  checkers,  like  a 
checker-board;  exhibiting  squares  of  different 
colors;  hence,  broken  into  different  colors  or 
into  lights  and  shadows. 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  clwquer'd  shade. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1.  96. 

2.  Figuratively,  variegated  with  different  qual- 
ities, scenes,  or  events ;  crossed  with  good  and 
bad  fortune. 

A  checkered  day  of  sunshine  and  of  showers, 
Fading  to  twilight  and  dark  night  at  last. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  42. 
The  struggles  of  his  ciuiously  checkered  early  life  .  .  . 
furnish  the  materials  of  a  biography  possessing  all  the  in- 
terest of  a  romance.  Everett,  Orations,  II.  2. 

checker-roll  (chek'6r-r61),  n.  [Also  check-roll.'] 
Same  as  checks,  14. 

checker-tree,  chequer-tree  (ohek'er-tre),  n. 
[Said  to  be  <  checker  (<  cheke,  old  form  of 
choke),  equiv.  to  choker,  +  tree :  so  called  from 
the  extreme  austerity  of  the  immature  fruit.] 
A  name  in  some  parts  of  England  of  the  ser- 
vice-tree, Pyrus  Sorbus. 

checkerwise  (chek'er-wlz),  adv.  [<  checker^  + 
-wise.]  In  the  form  of  checkers;  of  checkered 
pattern.    Also  speUed  chequerwise. 

I  observed  the  bars  both  of  iron  and  brass  they  make 
chequerwise  to  put  before  their  windows,  were  of  very  good 
woriunanship.        Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  39. 

checkerwork  (chek'er-werk),  n.  Any  pattern 
of  which  the  general  effect  is  that  of  alternat- 
ing squares  of  different  colors.  The  word  plaid  is 
generally  limited  to  textile  fabrics  and  what  may  be  con- 
sidered imitations  of  them,  as  in  color-printing?on  paper ; 
but  checkerwork  is  somewhat  more  general.  Thus,  a  pat- 
tern of  metal  chains  crossing  one  another  at  equal  inter- 
vals would  be  called  checkerwork  or  checkered  pattern. 
Also  used  figuratively.  Also  spelled  cheqiterwork. 

Nets  of  checker-work  and  wreaths  of  chain-work  for  the 
chapiters  which  were  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars. 

1  Ki.  vii.  17. 

How  strange  a  chequer-work  of  Providence  is  the  life  of 
man  1  Defoe,  Kobinson  Crusoe. 

A  chequer-work  of  beam  and  shade. 

Tennyson,  In  Kemoriam,  Ixxii. 

check-hook  (chek'huk),  n.  1.  A  device  for 
arresting  too  rapid  motion  in  any  form  of 
hoisting  apparatus. —  2.  In  a  harness,  a  hook 
on  the  saddle  for  holding  the  end  of  the  cheek- 
rein. 

checking  (chek'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  check\ 
V.  t,  5.]  Lines  en^aved  on  certain  portions 
of  a  gun-stook,  enabling  one  to  grasp  it  more 
surely. 

check-key  (ohek'ke),  n.  A  latch-key.  [Great 
Britain.]  ^ 

checklatouil'l',  n.    Same  as  dclaton. 

checkle  (chek'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  checkled, 
ppr.  eheckling.  [Var.  of  ohackle,  or  cackle.  Cf . 
chuckle.]  To  cackle;  talk  noisily;  scold.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

checkless  (chek'les),  a.  [<  check^  +  -less.]  In- 
capable of  being  checked  or  restrained. 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  checkless  winds 
Shall  groan  again. 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  iv.  5. 

check-line  (chek'lin),  n.    Same  as  check-^ein. 

eheckling  (chek'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  checkle, 
v.]    CacMing;  noisy  talkiig. 

check-list  (chek'list),  n.  1.  An  alphabetical  or 
systematic  list  of  names  of  persons  or  things,  in- 
tended for  purposes  of  reference,  registration, 
comparison,  or  verification:  as,  a  check-list  of 
birds;  the  Smithsonian  cfte«fc-Ks<  of  shells.  Spe- 
cifically—2.  In  U.  S.  politics,  a  list  of  all  the 
quaUfled  voters  in  a  town,  ward,  or  voting  pre- 
cinct, on  which,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  at 
elections,  primary  meetings,  or  caucuses,  the 
names  of  voters  may  be  checked  or  marked  as 
they  vote.    Also  called  hand-list. 
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'I?he  use  of  the  check-list  as  a  protection  against  fraud 
was  voted,  but  was  almost  ignored ;  although  twelve  hun- 
dred votes  were  cast,  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  names 
were  checked.  O.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  107. 

check-lock  (chek'lok),  n.  A  look  of  which  the 
bolts  do  not  themselves  fasten  the  door,  but 
hold  the  bolts  which  do  secure  it. 

checkmate  (chek'mat),  ».  [<  ME.  chekmate, 
chekmat,  <  OF.  eskiec  et  mat,  echec  et  mat,  later 
eschequemat,  F.  Scheo  et  mat  =  Pr.  escac  mat  = 
Sp.  jaque  y  mate  =  Pg.  xaque  e  mate  (the  con- 
jxmction  et  =  y  =  e,  and,  being  intrusive)  =  It. 
scaccomatto  =  D.  schaakmat  =  G.  schachmatt  = 
Dan.  schakmat  =  Sw.  schackmatt,  <  Pers.  shdh- 
mdt,  checkmate,  Ut.  the  king  is  dead,  <  shah, 
king,  -I-  mat,  he  is  dead:  see  check^,  n.,  and  mate^.] 
1 .  m  chess,  originally,  an  exclamatory  sentence, 
literally,  'the  king  is  dead':  said  of  the  oppo- 
nent's king  when  he  is  in  check,  and  cannot  be 
released  from  it;  hence,  the  position  of  being 
unable  to  escape  from  a  check,  since  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  game  that  the  king  cannot  be  captured,  this 
brings  the  game  to  a  close,  with  the  defeat  of  that  player 
whose  king  is  checlmiated.    See  chess^. 

Shal  noon  housebonde  seyn  to  me  "  chek  mat." 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  754. 
Therwith  Fortune  seyde  chek  here. 
And  mate  in  the  myd  point  of  the  chekkere. 

ChavAier,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  658. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  defeat;  overthrow. 

Love  they  him  called  that  gave  me  checktnate. 
But  better  mought  they  have  behote  him  Hate. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  December. 

checkmate  (chek'mat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
checkmated,  ppr.  checkmating.  [<  ME.  chek- 
maten;  <  checkmate,  n.]  1.  In  chess,  to  put  in 
check  (an  opponent's  king),  so  that  he  cannot 
be  released.  See  checkmate,  n.,  1. — 2.  Figura- 
tively, to  defeat ;  thwart ;  frustrate ;  baffle. 

'Tis  not  your  active  wit  or  language, 
Nor  your  grave  politic  wisdoms,  lords,  shall  dare 
To  check-mate  and  control  my  just  commands. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  3. 

check-nut  (ehek'nut),  n.  In  mach.,  a  nut  used 
as  a  stop  for  adjusting  the  length  of  a  screw, 
or  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  main  nut  when 
once  properly  adjusted. 

check-rail  (chek'ral),  n.  In  railroads,  a  con- 
trivance at  the  crossing  from  one  line  of  rails 
to  another,  or  at  a  siding,  for  allowing  trains 
to  run  on  to  or  move  into  the  other  line  or 
siding. 

check-rein  (chek'ran), ».  1.  A  short  rein  join- 
ing the  bit  of  one  of  a  span  of  horses  to  the 
dnving-rein  of  the  other. —  2.  A  short  rein 
fastened  to  the  saddle  of  a  harness  to  keep  the 
horse's  head  up.  See  cut  under  harness. 
Also  called  check  and  check-line. 

check-roll  (chek'rol),  n.     Same  as  check\  14. 

lie  take  a  survey  of  the  checkroll  of  my  servants. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  v.  1. 

check-rope  (chek'rop),  n.  In  gun.,  a  strong 
rope  employed  to  diminish  the  recoil  of  a  gun 
by  increasing  the  frictional  resistances.  Far- 
row, Mil.  Enoyc. 

check-rower  (chek'r6''''6r),  n.  An  attachment 
fitted  to  a  corn-planter  to  cause  the  seed  to 
drop  at  regular  intervals. 

check-stop  (chek'stop),  n.  A  device  used  in 
deep-sea  dredging  to  prevent  the  breakage  of 
the  dredge-line  in  case  the  dredge  fouls  on  the 
bottom. 

check-strap  (chek'strap),  n.  l.  In  a  harness,  a 
strap  passing  between  the  fore  legs  of  the  horse 
and  connecting  the  collar  with  the  belly-band, 
designed  to  prevent  the  collar  from  riding  up 
when  the  horse  backs.  See  cut  under  harness. 
— 2.  In  an  omnibus  or  other  vehicle,  a  strap  to 
be  pxilled  as  a  signal  for  stopping. 

check-string  (ohek'string),  n.  A  string  in  a 
coach  or  public  conveyance  by  pulling  which  an 
occupant  may  call  the  attention  of  the  driver. 

check-taker  (chek'ta'''k6r),  ».  An  official  at  a 
theater,  concert-hall,  etc.,  who  receives  the 
checks  or  tickets  given  by  the  money-taker. 

check-valve  (ehek'valv),  n.  A  valve  placed 
in  a  receiving-  or  supply-pipe  to  prevent  the 
backward  flow  of  a  liquid.  Thus,  the  check-valve 
of  a  steam-boiler  prevents  the  pressure  of  the  steam  from 
forcing  the  water  out  of  the  boiler. 

To  prevent  all  the  water  and  steam  in  the  boiler  from 
escaping  in  case  of  accident  to  either  the  feed-pipe  or 
pump,  another  valve,  .  .  .  called  a  check-valve,  is  placed 
between  the  feed-pipe  and  the  boiler. 

Forney,  Locomotive,  p.  117. 

Alarm  check-valve.    See  alarm. 

cheeky    (ohek'i),   a.      [Also  written    chequy, 

ehequey,  formerly  checkie;  <  OF.  eseheque,  pp.  of 

eschequer,  check :  see  check^,  v.]   In  her.,  divided 


Cheeky  argent  and 
azure. 
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by  transverse  lines  vertically  and  horizontally 
into  equal  parts  or  squares,  alternately  of  dif- 
ferent tinctures,  like  a  chess-board.  On  ordinaries 
a  cliecky  field  sliould  consist  oJ  at  least 
tliree  ranges  of  square  pieces. 

Cheddar  cheese.    See  cheese^. 

chee,  11.    See  chih. 

cheecha  (ehe'cha),  n.  [Native 
name.]  A  gecko-lizard  of  Cey- 
lon, Hemidactylus  frenatus. 

cheechee   (ehe'ehi),   ».     1.  In 
India,  a  nickname  for  the  half- 
castes  or  Eurasians,  probably 
in  allusion  to  their  mincing  pronunciation. — 2. 
The  mincing  speech  of  the  half-castes. 

cheef  t,  »■     An  obsolete  spelling  of  chief. 

cheek  (chek),  n.  [<  ME.  eheke,  cheohe,  chohe,  < 
AS.  cedce,  also  cedee,  ONorth.  ceica,  Mercian 
ceke  =  OPries.  fceie  =  MLG.  hake,  keke,  LG. 
koelc,  kelc,  cheek,  =  MD.  kdke,  D.  kaak,  cheek, 
jaw,  =  Sw.  Mfc,  jaw.  Origin  uncertain ;  in  one 
view  derived  from  AS.  cedwan,  etc.,  chew  (see 
chew,  and  cf.  chavel,  jaw,  chaft,  chajfl  =  ehop^, 
jaw,  and  ult.  jowl,  from  the  same  source),  but 
the  mode  of  formation  is  not  clear.]  1.  Either 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  face  below  the  eyes. 
Human  cheeks, 
Channels  for  tears. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  ii.  31. 

2.  Something  regarded  as  resembling  the  hu- 
man cheek  in  form  or  position ;  one  of  two 
pieces,  as  of  an  instrument,  apparatus,  frame- 
work, etc.,  which  form  corresponding  sides  or 
which  are  double  and  alike.  Specifically —(a)  In 
founding,  one  of  the  side-parts  of  a  flask  consisting  of 
more  than  two  parts,  (b)  In  Tuining,  one  of  the  walls  of 
a  vein.  [North.  Eng.]  (c)  One  of  the  sides  of  an  em- 
brasure, (d)  One  of  the  jaws  of  a  vise,  (e)  One  of  the  ex- 
panded sides  of  the  eye  of  a  hammer,  designed  to  give  a 
better  hold  to  the  handle.  A  hammer  so  made  is  said 
to  be  in  cheek.  (/)  One  of  the  side-pieces  of  a  gun-car- 
riage, on  which  the  trunnions  immediately  rest.  See  cut 
under  gun-carriage,  (g)  One  of  the  shears  or  bed-bars  of 
a  lathe,  on  which  the  puppets  rest,  (h)  One  of  the  side- 
pieces  of  a  window-frame,  (i)  One  of  the  projections  on 
the  side  of  a  mast,  on  which  the  trestle-trees  rest.  Q) 
The  sohd  part  of  a  timber  on  the  side  of  a  mortise,  (ft) 
One  of  the  branches  of  a  bridle-bit.  (C)  In  the  rnan&ge, 
that  portion  of  the  bit  outside  of  the  horse's  mouth.  Also 
called  check,  (m)  One  of  the  sides  of  a  pillow-block,  which 
hold  the  boxing,  (n)  One  of  the  standards  or  supports, 
arranged  in  pairs,  of  the  copperplate  printing-press  and 
many  similar  machines,  (o)  The  handle  of  a  balance  or 
pair  of  scales.  K  Phillips,  1706.  (p)  One  of  two  or  more 
projecting,  buttress-like  pieces  of  a  wall. 

The  gatehouse  presents  two  lateral  cheeks  of  wall  pro- 
jecting on  either  side  of  the  bridge  and  thus  forming  a  cov- 
ered way.  ft  T.  Clark,  Military  Architecture,  II.  62. 

(^)  The  miter-sill  of  a  lock-gate,    (r)  Naut.,  one  of  the 
pieces  of  a  block  which  form  the  sides  of  the  shell. 
Sf.  A  cheek-bone ;  a  jaw-bone. 

A  thousand  men  he  slow  eek  with  his  hond. 
And  had  no  wepen  but  an  asses  cheek. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  48. 

4.  In  entom.,  the  gena,  or  that  part  of  an  in- 
sect's head  which  lies  between  the  eye  and 
the  mouth-cavity.  This  region  sometimes  be- 
comes very  prominent,  as  in  certain  of  the  Dip- 
tera. —  5.  The  edible  portion  of  the  large  sea- 
clam,  Mactra  soUdissima.  [Cape  Cod.] — 6. 
Cool  confidence ;  brazen-faced  impudence ;  an 
impudent  or  self-confident  manner :  as,  he  has 
plenty  of  cheek.     [CoUoq.  or  vulgar.] 

"You  don't  know  how  willing  she  maybe  to  overlook 
everything  that  is  past." 

"If  she  were,  I  am  not  fit  to  go  near  her.  I  couldn't 
have  the  cheek  to  try."  W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule. 

7.  Share;  portion;  allowance.  [Eng.,  colloq. 
or  vulgar.] 

I  remember  the  time  when  I  have  drunk  to  my  own 
cheek  above  two  quarts  between  dinner  and  breakfast. 

Trollope. 

Cheek  by  JO'Wl,  with  cheeks  close  together ;  exceedingly 
intimate. 

We  are  your  honest  neighbours,  the  cobbler,  smith,  and 
botcher,  that  have  so  often  sat  snoring  cheek  by  joll  with 
your  signiory  in  rug  at  midnight. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  love's  Cure,  ii.  1. 
Sit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shame. 
Cheek  by  jowl,  and  knee  by  Imee : 
What  care  I  for  any  name  ? 
What  for  order  or  degree? 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

Cheeks  and  eaxst,  a  head-dress  worn  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 
cheek  (chek),  v.  t.     [<  cheek,  ».]     If.  To  bring 
up  to  the  cheek. 

His  pike  cheek'd,  to  guard  the  tun 
He  must  not  taste.  Cotton,  Epistles. 

2.  To  face;  confront  in  a  bold  or  impudent 
manner ;  assail  with  impudent  or  insulting  lan- 
guage.    [Slang.] 

What  does  he  come  here  cheeking  us  for?  Dick&ns. 

[Sometimes  with  an  indefinite  it  for  the  object. 
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They  .  .  .  persuaded  me  to  go  and  beg  with  them,  but 
I  couldn't  cheek  it.  Mayhew. 

Just  you  cheek  it  out  and  say  it  was  a  bet. 

The  Century,  XXVIII.  549.] 

cheek-band  (chek'band),  n.  1.  Part  of  a  head- 
dress passing  ujider  the  chin  and  covering  the 
cheeks.  The  head-dress  of  women  in  the  thirteenth 
century  in  Europe  consisted  of  a  broad  band  or  folded 
kerchief  passing  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  chin,  and 
covering  both  cheeks,  over  which  was  worn  the  veil,  and 
sometimes  a  round  cap.  Also  called  chin-baiid. 
2.  Same  as  cheek-strap. 

cheek-blade  (ohek'blad),  n.  The  cheek-bone. 
[Scotch.] 

cheek-block  (chek'blok),  n.  A  pulley  attached 
to  the  side  of  an  object  which  itself  forms  one 
cheek  of  the  pulley-block,  the  other  being 
formed  by  the  strap  or  piece  which  secures  the 
block. 

Cheek-blocks  are  half  shells  which  bolt  against  a  master 
spar.  QuaUrough,  Boat  Sailer's  Manual,  p.  13. 

cheek-bone  (chek'bon),  ».  [<  ME.  chekelon, 
chekbone,  etc.,  <  AS.  cedcbdn  (=  D.  kaakbeen), 
<  cedce,  cheek,  -I-  idn,  bone.]  1.  The  malar 
bone,  forming  the  prominence  below  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eye.  Persons,  or  races,  in  whom  this 
bone  is  specially  prominent  are  said  to  have  "high  cheek- 
bones." It  also  becomes  prominent  in  emaciated  or  hol- 
low-cheeked persons,  from  the  absorption  of  the  fat  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  cheek.  See  cuts  under  orbit  and  skvZl. 
2.  The  superior  maxillary  or  upper  jaw-bone, 
forming  most  of  the  bony  basis  of  the  upper  jaw. 

cheek-lapt,  «.    [ME.]    A  jaw. 

A  cokedril,  ...  a  beest  of  foure  feete,  hauynge  the 
nether  chekelap  vnmeuable,  and  meuynge  the  ouere. 

Wycli/,  Lev.  xi.  29  (Oxf.). 
A  founden  cheekboon,  that  is,  the  cheeklap  of  an  ass. 

Wyclif,  Judges  xv.  15  (Oxf.). 

cheek-piece  (chek'pes),  n.  1.  A  part  of  any- 
thing forming  a  cheek,  or  a  piece  intended  to 
pass  over  or  cover  a  cheek.  Specifically — 2. 
In  armor,  that  part  of  a  defensive  head-cover- 
ing which  defends  the  cheeks,  (a)  The  fixed  wing, 
forming  one  piece  with  the  skull-piece,  or  firmly  riveted 
to  it,  separated  by  the  eye-openingfrom  the  nasal,  such  as 
are  common  in  representations  of  Greek  warriors  and  in 
medieval  helmets  before  1250.  (6)  A  movable  plate,  such 
as  was  attached  to  the  Eoman  legionary  helmet  by  a  hinge, 
or  a  strap  covered  with  scales  of  metal,  serving  as  a  chin- 
strap  while  also  protecting  the  cheek.  In  modern  cavalry 
helmets  the  chin-strap  answers  this  purpose. 

cheek-pouch  (chek'pouch),  ».  A  special  dila- 
tation of  the  skin  or  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheek,  forming  a  pouch  or 
bag  outside  the  teeth,  iu  many  animals,  as 
monkeys,  squirrels,  and  various  other  rodents. 
An  external  clieek-pouch  is  a  reduplication  of  the  skin  of 
the  cheeks,  entirely  outside  the  mouth,  lined  with  fur, 
forming  a  liag,  as  in  the  rodents  of  the  family  Geomyidce 
(which  see).  In  the  case  of  ordinary  cheek-pouches,  the 
entrance  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth ;  but  the  opening 
of  external  cheek-pouches  is  entirely  outside  the  mouth. 

cheek-strap  (chek '  strap),  n.  In  saddlery,  a 
strap  of  a  bridle  or  head-stall  passing  down  the 
side  of  a  horse's  head.    Also  called  cheek-band. 

cheek-tooth  (ohek'toth),  n.    A  molar  tooth  or 
griader.     [Eare.] 
He  hath  the  cheek-teeth  of  a  great  lion.  Joel  i.  6. 

cheeky  (che'H),  a.  [<cfceefc,  ».,6, -I--2/I.]  Impu- 
dent; brazen-faced;  presumptuous;  self-con- 
fident: as,  he  is  a  cheeky  little  fellow.  [Colloq. 
or  vulgar.] 

"You  win  find.  Sir,"  said  Lee,  "that  these  men  in  this 
here  hut  are  a  rougher  lot  than  you  think  for ;  very  like 
they'll  be  cheeky."       H.  Kingsley,  Geoff ry  Hamlyn,  xxvi. 

cheela^,  Chela^  (che'la),  n.  [<  Hind,  chela,  a  pu- 
pil, a  disciple,  a  slave  brought  up  in  the  house.] 
A  pupU. 

cheela^  (che'la),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  name  of  a 
spotted  Indian  eagle,  Spilornis  cheela. 

cheelaship  (che'la-ship),  n.  [<  cheela^  +  -ship.'] 
The  state,  quality,  or  condition  of  a  cheela. 
Also  chelaship. 

cheep  (ohep),  V.  [Cf.  chip'^,  chipper^,  chipping- 
hird;  also  cheet  and  peep,  aU  ult.  imitative  of 
a  thm  crisp  sound.]  I.  intrans.  To  peep,  as  a 
chick;  chirp;  squeak;  creak;  make  a  sound 
resembling  "cheep." 

The  maxim  of  the  Douglases,  that  it  was  "better  to 
hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep,"  hence,  was 
adopted  by  every  border  chief.  Scott. 

In  a  minute  we  were  ahead  of  the  brig  with  our  tow- 
rope  taut,  and  our  oars  cheeping  bravely  as  they  ground 
against  the  thole-pins. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  xvi. 

II.  trans.  To  utter  in  a  chirping  or  peeping 
tone;  pipe;  chirp. 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  foUoWj  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  tnll, 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

They  [birds]  cheep  a  good-morning  to  one  another  in 

soft,  cheerful  voices.  The  Century,  XXVI.  487. 
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cheep  (ohep),  n.     [<  cheep,  v.']    A  squeak,  as  of 

a  mouse ;  a  chirp ;  hence,  a  creak. 
Come,  screw  the  pegs  in  tunefu'  cheep.  Burns. 

cheeper  (che'p^r),  ».     One  who  or  that  which 

cheeps,  as  a  young  chick ;  speeifieaUy,  among 

sportsmen,  the  young  of  the  grouse  and  some 

other  game-birds. 
cheer''-  (cher),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  chear; 

<  ME.  chere,  the  face,  look,  demeanor,  also, 
occasionally  (glad  or  fair  being  understood), 
friendly  reception  or  entertainment,  <  OF. 
chere,  ehiere,  P.  chere  (>  It.  cera)  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  cara,  the  face,  look,  <  ML.  cara,  the  face, 

<  (jr.  Kdpa,  the  head,  =  Skt.  firas,  the  head, 
akin  to  L.  cerebrum,  the  brain.  See  cerebrum.'] 
If.  The  face;  countenance. 

In  the  swoot  of  thi  chere,  or  face  [cheer,  Purv.]  thou  Shalt 
ete  thi  brede.  Wyclif,  Gen.  iii.  19  (Oxf.). 

But  he  that  king  with  eyen  wrothe. 
His  chere  awaiward  for  me  caste. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  46. 
2t.  Look;  demeanor. 

And  he  lowted  his  lege  with  a  low  chere. 
And  grauntid  to  go  with  a  goode  wille. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  1778. 

Bch  rackle  dede  and  ech  unbrideled  chere. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  429. 

3.  Expression  of  countenance,  as  noting  the 
state  of  feeling.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Be  symple  of  ehiere,  cast  nat  thyn  ye  [eye]  aside, 
Agenst  the  post  lete  nat  thy  bak  abyde. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 
Our  dole  more  deadly  loolra  than  dying  ; 
Balms,  and  gums,  and  heavy  cheers. 
Sacred  vials  flll'd  with  tears, 
And  clamours  through  the  wild  air  flying ! 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  L  5. 
A  moment  changed  that  ladye's  cheer, 
Gush'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  22. 

4.  State  or  temper  of  the  mind  as  indicated 
by  expression  or  demeanor ;  state  of  feeling  or 
spirits. 

Son,  be  of  good  cheer :  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee. 

Mat.  ix.  2. 
He  ended :  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Enlighten  d,  and  their  languished  hope  revived. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  496. 

5.  A  state  of  gladness  or  joy ;  gaiety;  anima- 
tion. 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 
Naked  I  go  and  void  of  cheer.      Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

6.  That  which  makes  cheerful  or  promotes 
good  spirits ;  entertainment ;  provisions  for  a 
feast;  viands;  fare. 

We  return'd  to  London,  having  been  treated  with  all 
sorts  of  cheere  and  noble  freedom  by  that  most  religious 
and  vertuous  lady.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  22, 1686. 

The  Tonquineers  in  general  are  very  free  to  their  Visit- 
ants, treating  them  with  the  best  cheer  they  are  able  to 
procure.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  83. 

7.  A  shout  of  joy,  encouragement,  applause,  or 
acclamation. 

Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street ! 

Tennyson,  Welcome  to  Alexandra. 

Loud  was  the  cheer  which,  full  and  clear,  swept  round  the 

silent  bay.  Whittier,  Cassandra  Southwick. 

8.  Fortune;  luck;  also,  report;  tidings. 
What  cheer?  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  1. 
Shipmet,  what  cheer  ?             Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son. 

To  do  or  make  (one)  cheert,  to  entertain  (one)  in  «. 
friendly  manner. 

Thy  honourable  queene  doth  him  cheere. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2461. 

To  make  good  cheert,  to  make  entertainment ;  be  fes- 
tive ;  be  cheerful. 

And  array  the  to  make  gode  chere,  and  to  yeve  grete 
yeftes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  60. 

cheeri  (cher),  v.     [<  ME.  oheren,  <  chere,  cheer: 
see  the  noun.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  dispel  despon- 
dency, sorrow,  or  apathy  from ;  cause  to  rejoice ; 
gladden ;  make  cheerful :  often  with  up. 
Cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  not  thou  dismayed. 

ShaM.,  Rich.  IIL,  v.  8. 
I'll  minister  aU  cordials  now  to  you. 
Because  I'll  cheer  you  up,  sir. 

MiddUton,  Women  Beware  Women,  ii.  1. 
Sing,  little  bird  !  thy  note  shall  cheer 
The  sadness  of  the  dying  year. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  An  Old- Year  Song. 
2t.  To  cure ;  recover. 

Achilles  thurgh  chaunse  was  cherit  of  hla  wond. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10416. 
3.  To  incite ;  encourage. 

Here's  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death. 

And  cheers  these  hands  that  slew  thy  sire  and  brother. 

To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself. 

Shak.,  8  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4. 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honora,  1. 123. 
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4.  To  salute  with  shouts  of  joy  or  cheers ;  ap- 
plaud: as,  to  cheer  a  public  speaker. =syn.  l.  To 
inspirit,  comfort,  console,  solace,  enliven,  animate,'  ex- 
hilarate. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  be  in  any  state  or  temper 
of  mind;  fare. 

How  cheer' at  thou,  Jessica  ?  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  6. 

2.  To  grow  cheerful;  cast  ofi  gloom  or  de- 
spondency ;  become  glad  or  joyous :  often  with 
up. 

.  At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up.         Philips. 
Come  Annie,  come,  cheer  up  before  I  go. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

3.  To  utter  a  cheer  or  shout  of  acclamation  or 

joy- 

And  even  the  ranlcs  of  Tuscany 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

Macaulay,  Horatius,  st.  60. 

4.  To  fare ;  prosper. 

It  thou  chear  well  to  thy  supper. 
Of  mine  thou  talces  no  care. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  190). 

cheer^f,  «.  and  re.  [ME.  cheere,  chere,  <  OP.  dher, 
cMer,  F.  cher  =  Pr.  car  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  earo,  <  L. 
earns,  dear,  loved,  loving,  precious,  costly:  see 
caress,  cherish,  and  charity.']  1.  a.  1.  Dear; 
loved. 
Archilagon,  the  clioise  knight,  was  chere  to  his  fader. 
The  noble  Dul:e  Nestor,  that  noyet  full  sore. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  10664. 
A  lond  more  cheere  to  thee  of  alle. 

Wycl^,  Wisdom,  xii.  7  (Oxf.). 
a.  Worthy;  fit. 

The  chere  men  of  lond. 
Robert  of  Oloucester  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  166. 
He  chese  hym  a  chere  man,  the  charge  for  to  beire. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1772. 
II.  n.  A  dear  one ;  a  friend. 
Then  AchUles  to  that  chere  [Telephus,  his  companion] 
choisly  can  say. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  6286. 

Cheet^,  n.   English  dialectal  and  former  literary 
form  of  chair.    Shak.,  Hamlet  (folio  ed.,  1623). 
cheer*  (cher),  n.     [Native  name.]     A  name  of 
WaUicn's  pheasant,  Phasianus  wallichi. 

The  cheer  ...  is  a  native  of  the  western  Himmalehs 
to  the  borders  of  Nepal.  .  .  .  The  cheer  is  a  local  species, 
dwelling  at  from  4000  to  8000  feet  of  elevation  and  haunt- 
ing grassy  hills  covered  with  oak  and  pine. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  XV.  221. 

cheerer  (cher'Sr),  n.   1.  One  who  gives  cheer  or 

utters  cheers;  one  who  or  that  which  gladdens. 

Thou  cheerer  of  our  days. 

Wotton,  Hymn  on  the  Birth  of  Prince  Charles. 

2.  A  glass  of  spirit  and  warm  water.     [Prov. 
Bug.] 
cheerful  (cher'ful),  a.     [<  cheer,  n.,  +  -fid,  1.] 

1.  Of  good  cheer;  having  good  spirits;  gay; 
lively :  said  of  persons. 

You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort. 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd :  be  cheerful,  sir. 

Shak:,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
True  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day. 
Will  weep  indeed  and  heave  a  pitying  groan 
For  others'  woes,  but  smiles  upon  her  own. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1. 177. 

2.  Cordially  willing;  genial  in  action;  hearty; 
ungrudging. 

God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 

A  cheerful-gi-vmg  hand,  as  I  think,  madam, 
Kequires  a  heart  as  cheerful. 

Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim,  i.  1. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  expressive  of  good  spir- 
its; associated  with  agreeable  feelings ;  lively; 
animated :  as,  cheerful  songs. 

A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance. 

Prov.  XV.  13. 
If  what  you  sent  me  last  be  the  product  of  your  melan- 
choly, what  may  I  not  expect  from  your  more  cheerful 
hours  1  Gray,  Letters,  I.  8. 

A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows. 

W<yrd8worth,  Excursion,  vii. 

4.  Promoting  or  causing  cheerfulness ;  glad- 
dening; animating;  genial:  as,  the  cheerful 
sun ;  a  cheerful  fire. 

In  the  afternoon  to  St.  Lawrence's  church,  a  new  and 
cheerful  pile.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  28, 1682. 

He  now  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cry'd,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 
=Syn.  Lightsome,  gleeful,  blithe,  airy,  sprightly,  jocund, 
jolly,  buoyant.    See  cheery. 

cheerfully  (cher'ful-i),  adv.    In  a  cheerful  man- 
ner, (a)  With  pleasure,  animation,  or  good  spir- 
its.  (6)  With  alacrity  or, wiUingness;  readily. 
The  Corporal  did  not  approve  of  the  orders,  but  most 
cheerfully  obeyed  them.    Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  20. 

cheerfulness  (oher'ful-nes),  ».  [<  cheerful  + 
■ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  cheerful, 
(a)  A  state  of  moderate  joy  or  gaiety. 

Health  is  the  condition  of  wisdom,  and  the  sign  iscfteer- 
fulness — an  open  and  noble  temper.     £merson,  Success. 
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(6)  Alacrity;  readiness;  geniality. 

He  that  sheweth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness.    Eom.  xii.  8. 
=Syn.  Mirth,  Cheerfulness,  etc.    See  mirth 
cheerily  (cher'i-li),  adv.     In  a  cheery  manner; 
with  cheerfulness;  with  good  spirits;  heartily: 
as,  to  set  to  work  cheerily. 

Come,  cheerily,  boys,  about  our  business. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Little  French  Lawyer. 
cheeriness  (cher'i-nes),  n.     [<  cheery  +  -ness.^ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  cheery ;  cheerful- 
ness ;  gaiety  and  good  humor :  as,  his  cheeri- 
ness was  constant. 

He  [Bryant]  fills  the  mind  with  the  breezy  cheeriness  of 
sprmgtmie.  d.  j,  bM,  Bryant,  p.  203. 

cheering(cher'ing),jj.a.  [Ppr.of  cfeeeri,?;.]  Im- 
parting joy  or  gladness ;  enlivening;  encourag- 
ing; animating:  as,  cheering  ii&ws. 
The  sacred  sun  .  .  .  diffused  his  cheering  ray.       Pope. 

cheeringly  (cher'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  cheering 
manner. 

cheerishnesst  (cher'ish-nes),  n.  [<  *cheerish 
(not  used;  <  cheer^  +  -ish'i-)  +  -ness.]  Cheerful- 
ness.    [Bare.] 

There  is  no  Christian  duty  that  isnottobeseasonedand 
set  off  with  cheerishness.  Milton,  Divorce. 

cheerless  (cher'les),  a.  [<  cZieerl -I- -Zess.]  With- 
out joy,  gladness,  or  comfort;  gloomy;  desti- 
tute of  anything  to  enliven  or  animate  the 
spirits. 
All's  cheerless,  dark,  and  deadly.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

cheerlessly  (cher'les-li),  adv.  In  a  cheerless 
manner;  dolefully. 

The  loneliness  of  the  situation,  the  night,  the  uncer- 
tainty cloaking  the  object  of  his  coming,  all  affected  him 
cheerlessly.  L.  Wallaee,  Ben-Hur,  p.  409. 

cheerlessness  (eher'les-nes),  n.     [<  cheerless  + 
-jies.?.]     The  state  of  being  cheerless. 
cheerly^t  (cher'li),  a.    [<  cheer^  +  -ly'^.']    Gay; 
cheerful;  not  gloomy. 

Hurdles  to  weave,  and  cheerly  shelters  raise. 

Dyer,  The  Fleece,  i. 
Their  habitations  both  more  comfortable  and  more  cheer- 
ly in  winter.  Ray,  Wisdom  of  God. 

cheerlyl  (cher'li),  adv.  [<  cheerly\  a.]  Cheer- 
ily; cheerfully;  heartily;  briskly. 

Lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 

Shak.,  Rich.  XL,  i.  3. 

cheerly^t,  adv.     [<  ME.  clierli,  chereliche,  cher- 

lich;  <  cheer^  -i-  -ly'^.']    1.  Lovingly;  tenderly. 

The  clierl  ful  cherli  that  child  tok  in  his  armes. 

William  ofPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  62. 
And  Achilles  the  choise  kyng  cherly  he  prayit. 
To  let  the  lorde  haue  his  lyffe  for  lewt6  of  hym. 
That  woundit  was  wickedly  to  the  wale  dethe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6265. 

3.  Worthily;  fitly. 

Cherelich  [var.  cherlich]  as  a  cheueteyn  his  chambre  to 
holden.      Piers  Plouiman's  Crede  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  682. 

cheerup^  (cher'up),  v.  t.     [For  cheer  up;  sug- 
gested by  chirrup,  which  in  turn  is  sometimes 
changed  to  cheerup :  see  cheerup^  and  chirp^.] 
To  make  cheerful ;  enliven.     [Kare.] 
To  drink  a  cheeruping  cup. 

Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

cheerup^t  (cher'up),  v.  i.  [A  variation  of  chir- 
rup, ult.  of  chirp'^,  q.  v.  Cf .  cheerup^.]  To  chir- 
rup; chirp. 

cheery  (cher'i),  a.  [<  cheer''-  +  -j/i.]  1.  Show- 
ing cheerfulness  or  good  spirits;  blithe;  gay; 
sprightly ;  jocund :  as,  a  cheery  tone  of  voice ; 
always  cheery  and  in  good  humor. 

They  were  set  in  their  places,  and  were  a  little  cheery 
after  their  journey.     Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  315. 
And  though  you  be  weary. 

We'll  make  your  heart  cheery 
And  welcome  our  Charlie 
And  his  loyal  train. 
Jacobite  Song,  Come  o'er  the  Stream,  Charlie. 

On  what  I've  seen  or  pondered,  sad  or  cheery. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiv.  11. 

2.  Ha'ving  power  to  make  gay;  promoting 
cheerfulness;  enlivening. 

Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a  cheery  bowL 

Oay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  1.  9. 

The  house  had  that  pleasant  aspect  of  life  which  is  like 

the  cheery  expression  of  comfortable  activity  in  the  human 

countenance.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xiii. 

One  [painting]  is  constrained,  sad,  depressing,  autumnal; 

the  other  free,  cheery,  summer-like. 

T.  Hill,  True  Order  of  Studies,  p.  136. 

=Syn.  Cheerful,  Cheery.  When  cheerful  means  producing 
cheer,  it  is  only  by  what  seems  distinct  metonymy,  as  in 
such  phrases  as  'the  cheerful  beams  of  the  sun,'  '  a  cheer- 
ful fire.'  Cheery  is  coming  into  increasing  use,  represent- 
ing cheerfulness  in  its  more  active  forms  or  manifesta- 
tions, and  especially  that  cheerfulness  which  is  contagious. 

What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly-tree? 

Southey,  'The  Holly-Tree. 
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It  was  like  a  north-west  wind  in  summer  to  get  your 
cheery  little  letter  of  interest  and  memory. 

5.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  431. 

cheesf.     Preterit  of  chese'-,  the  common  Middle 
English  form  of  choose. 
And  chees  hire  of  his  owen  auctoritie.  Chaucer. 

cheese^  (chez),  n.  [<  ME.  chese,  <  AS.  cese,  cyse, 
also  cysa  =  OS.  kdsi,  Jdesi  =  OFries.  tzise  =  D. 
Jcaas  =  MLG.  Icese,  LG.  Jcese  =  OHG.  ehdsi,  MHG. 
Iccese,  G.  Mse  =  Sp.  queso  =  Pg.  queijo  =  It.  cacio 
(also  prob.  =  Ir.  cais  =  Gael,  caise  =  W.  caws), 
cheese, <L.caseM,  ML. casJMs, cheese.  See  casein, 
etc.  TheScand.wordisdifferent: leel.ostrrrzSw. 
Dan.  ost,  cheese.]  1 .  The  curd  or  casein  of  milk, 
coagulated  by  rennet  or  some  acid,  separated 
from  the  serum  or  whey,  and  pressed  in  a  vat, 
hoop,  or  mold,  ah  the  acids  separate  the  cheese  from 
the  whey ;  neutral  salts,  and  likewise  all  earthy  and  me- 
tallic salts,  produce  the  same  effect ;  but  rennet,  which  is 
made  by  macerating  in  water  a  piece  of  the  last  stomach  of 
a  calf,  salted  and  dried  for  this  purpose,  is  most  efficient. 
The  flowers  of  the  Galium  verum,,  or  yellow  lady's-bed- 
straw,  and  the  juice  of  the  fig-tree  very  readily  coagulate 
milk.  There  are  many  kinds  of  cheese,  which  differ  from 
one  another  according  to.  the  quality  of  the  milk  employed 
and  the  mode  of  preparation.  Soft  cheeses,  such  as  cream- 
cheese,  Bath  and  Yorkshire  cheese,  wUl  not  Iseep  long. 
Hard  cheeses,  as  Cheshire,  Gloucester,  Cheddar,  Parmesan, 
and  Dutch,  can  be  kept  a  long  time.  There  is  also  an  in- 
termediate class,  as  Gruyfere,  Stilton,  etc.  Cheese  is  com- 
posed of  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  water,  20  to  36  per  cent, 
of  casein,  18  to  30  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  4  to  6  per  cent,  of 
mineral  matter. 

2.  A  mass  of  pomace  or  ground  apples  pressed 
together  in  a  cider-press. —  3.  The  inflated  ap- 
pearance of  a  gown  or  petticoat  resulting  from 
whirliag  round  and  making  a  low  courtesy,  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  large  cheese ;  hence,  a  low 
courtesy. 

Wliat  more  reasonable  thing  could  she  do  than  amuse 
herself  with  making  cAceses.^  that  is,  whirling  round  .  .  . 
until  the  petticoat  is  inflated  like  a  balloon  and  then  sink- 
ing into  a  curtsey.  De  Quincey,  Autobiog.  Sketches,  vi. 
It  was  such  a  deep  ceremonial  curtsey  as  you  never  see 
at  present.  She  and  her  sister  both  made  these  cheeses 
in  compliment  to  the  new-comer,  and  with  much  stately 
agility.  Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxii. 

4.  pi.  Same  as  cheese-cake,  3 Banbury  cheese,  a 

cheese  formerly  made  at  Banbury,  England,  and  supposed 
to  be  dry,  with  a  thick  rind.    Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  1.  1.— 

Brickbat  cheese,  a  cheese  made  chiefly  in  Wiltshire, 
England,  of  new  milk  and  cream,  and  sold  in  square  pieces. 
— Brie  cheese,  asoft,  salted,  white  cream-cheese  made  in 
the  region  about  the  city  of  Meaux,  in  the  district  of  Brie, 
France.— Camembert  cheese,  a  rich  sweet  cream-cheese 
of  a  yellowish  color,  made  in  the  region  about  the  village 
of  Camembert  in  Normandy. —  Chalk  for  cheese.  See 
cAaifc— Cheddar  cheese,  arich  fine-flavored  cheese  made 
at  Cheddar  in  Somersetshire,  England. — Cottage  cheese, 
a  preparation  of  pressed  curds,  made  without  rennet,  and 
served  with  salt  or  sugar  and  cream.  Also  called  Dutch 
cheese,  pot-cheese,  and  smear-case  (Dutch  smeer-kaas). 
[U.  S.]  —  Cream-cheese,  (a)  A  cheese  of  soft,  buttery  con- 
sistency, such  as.  the  Brie  and  Neufch&tel  cheeses,  (b) 
Same  as  cottage  cheese. — Dunlop  Cheese,  a  cheese  made  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland. — Dutch  cheese,  (a)  A  small,  hard 
cheese,  made  in  globular  molds  from  skimmed  milk.  The 
outside  is  colored  red  with  a  preparation  of  madder.  (&) 
Same  as  cottage  cheese. — Filled  cheese,  a  trade-name  for 
adulterated  cheese. — Gloucestershire  cheese,  a  rich 
mild  variety  of  cheese,  of  two  qualities,  single  and  d&iible, 
the  former  containing  half  and  the  latter  all  the  cream  of 
the  milk. — Groaning  cheeset,  a  cheese  forming  part  of 
the  blithemeat  or  entertainment  provided  at  the  birth  and 
christening  of  a  child. 

It  is  customary  at  Oxford  to  cut  what  we  in  the  North 
call  the  Groaning  Cheese  in  the  Middle  when  the  Child 
is  born,  and  so,  by  degrees,  form  with  it  a  large  Kind  of 
Ring,  through  which  the  Child  is  passed  on  the  Christen- 
ing Day.  Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  403. 
Gruyfere  cheese,  a  Idnd  of  cheese  made  in  the  Jura  re- 
gion of  both  Switzerland  and  France,  and  also  among  the 
Vosges  mountaiiis:  so  called  from  Gruyfere,  canton  of 
Fribourg,  Switzerland.  The  curd  is  pressed  in  large  and 
comparatively  shallow  cylindrical  molds,  and  while  in  the 
mold  is  heavily  salted  during  a  month  orroore.  The  cheese 
is  intermediate  between  the  hard  and  the  soft  cheeses,  is 
of  a  pale-yellowish  color,  and  is  traversed  by  abundant 
air-bubbles  and  passages.—  Limburger  cheese,  a  cheese 
made  at  Herve,  near  Limburg  in  Belgium,  and  imitated  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  eaten  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. — 
Lmcolnshtre  cheese,  a  small  soft  cheese  made  of  new 
milk  and  cream.—  Neufchatel  cheese,  cream  thickened 
by  heat  and  then  pressed  in  a  small  mold,  made  at  Neuf- 
ch&tel-en-Bray  in  Normandy.  It  is  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy.—Parmesan  cheese,  a  hard,  dry,  grainy,  and  high- 
flavored  Italian  cheese  colored  with  saffron.  A  considera- 
ble degree  of  heat  is  used  in  its  manufacture. —  Pineapple 
cheese,  a  hard  yellow  cheese  molded  into  somewhat  the 
form  of  a  pineapple.— Pont  I'Evfique  cheese,  an  es- 
teemed soft  cream-cheese  of  much  the  character  of  Neuf- 
ch&tel  cheese,  made  about  Pont  I'Eveque  in  Normandy. 
—  Pot-cheese.  Same  as  cottage  cheese. — Roquefort 
cheese,  a  French  cheese  made  at  Roquefort  in  Guienne, 
from  the  milk  of  ewes.  When  sufficiently  dried  and  com- 
pacted the  cheeses  are  placed  in  a  recess  of  a  deep  cavern 
in  the  limestone  rock  at  Roquefort,  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  always  about  40°  F.  While  in  the  cave  the  cheeses 
are  salted,  and  the  mold  which  f  omis  upon  them  is  scraped 
off  from  time  to  time,  passing  successively  in  color,  in  the 
course  of  about  40  days,  from  white  through  blue  to  a 
reddish  tint,  when  the  cheese  is  ready  for  use.—  Sage  or 
green  cheese,  cheese  colored  by  means  of  sage  or  other 
leaves.  In  Scotland  lovage-seeds  are  also  added. —  Slip- 
coat  cheese,  a  rich  variety  of  cheese  made  from  milk 
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warm  from  the  cow;  it  resembles  white  butter.  Sim- 
7>iond«.— Stilton  Cheese,  a  solid,  rich,  white  English 
cheese,  originally  made  at  Stilton  in  Huntingdonshke, 
but  now  made  chiefly  in  Leicestershire. 
cheese^  (chez),  n.  [Appar.,  tlirough  Anglo-Ind. 
or,  less  prob.,  Gipsy  use,  <Hind.  (<  ters.)  chi~,  a 
thing,  anything.]  The  thing;  the  correct  or 
proper  thing ;  the  finished  or  perfect  thing :  al- 
ways with  the  defimte  article.     [Slang.] 

Some  years  ago  the  mashers  of  the  day  indulged  in  a 
slang  expression  by  speaking  of  what  pleased  them  as 
'*  being  quite  the  cheese."  A  friend  who  had  just  returned 
from  India  after  forty  years'  absence  from  England  used 
this  phrase  to  me,  prefacing  his  remarks  by  the  words 
"as  we  should  say  in  India,"  and  was  not  a  little  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  the  Hindustani  word  chiz,  thing,  had 
taken  root  for  a  season  in  England. 

Jf.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  446. 

Cheesebowl  (chez'bol),  ».  [<  ME.  chesebolle, 
chesbolle,  poppy,  appar.  <  chese,  cheese,  +  tolle, 
bowl^  as  if  named  from  the  likeness  of  the  cap- 
sule in  shape  to  a  round  cheese ;  but  the  forma- 
tion is  vincertain.]  The  poppy,  Papaver  Bhceas, 
etc.    Also  chasbow. 

The  violet  her  fainting  head  declin'd 
Beneath  a  sleeping  chasbow.  Drummond,  1791. 
cheese-cake  (chez'kak),  ».  [<  ME.  dhese-cake 
(of.  D.  Tcaashoek),  <  chese,  cheese,  -I-  cdke^.']  1. 
A  cake  filled  with  a  jelly  made  of  soft  curds, 
sugar,  butter,  eggs,  etc. —  2.  A  small  cake  made 
in  various  ways  and  with  a  variety  of  ingre- 
dients: as,  lemon  cheese-cake,  orange  cheese- 
cake, apple  cheese-cake,  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheesecakes  made  their  appear- 
ance, he  quitted  his  seat  and  stood  aloof. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

3.  pi.  A  name  with  children  for  the  immature 
fruit  of  the  common  mallow,  Malva  rotundifolia 
and  M.  sylvestris,  on  account  of  its  shape.  Also 
cheeses. 

cheese-cement  (ehez'sf-ment"),  n.  A  kind  of 
glue,  probably  casein  and  an  alkaline  carbon- 
ate, used  for  mending  broken  glass  and  crock- 
ery, joining  wood  that  is  exposed  to  the  wet, 
etc. 

cheese-cloth  (chez'kl6th),  n.  A  coarse  cotton 
fabric  of  an  open  texture,  used  in  cheese-mak- 
ing for  wrapping  the  cheese,  it  is  also  used  for 
other  purposes,  as  for  a  ground  for  embroidery,  etc.,  and, 
when  made  with  a  finer  texture,  for  women's  gowns. 

cheese-fat  (chez'fat),  n.  Same  as  cheese-vat. 
Scott. 

cheese-fly  (chez'fli),  n.  A  small  black  dipterous 
insect  bred  in  cheese,  the  Fiophila  casei,  of  the 
family  Muscidce, 
to  which  the 
house-fly,  blow- 
fly, etc.,  belong. 
It  has  a  very  exten- 
sible ovipositor, 
which  it  can  sink  to 
a  great  depth  in  the 
ci-acks  of  cheese, 
where  it  lays  its 
eggs.  The  maggot, 
well  known  as  the 
cheese-hopper,  is 
furnished  with  two 
horny  claw-shaped 
mandibles,  which  it 
uses  both  for  dig- 
ging into  the  cheese 
and  for  moving  it- 
self, having  no  feet. 
It  has  two  pairs  of 
spiracles,  one  pair 
near  the  head  and 
the  other  near  the 
tail,  so  that  when 
one  is  obstructed 
the  other  can  be 
used.  In  leaping  it 
first  brings  itself 
into  the  form  of  a 
circle,  and  then  by  a  jerk  projects  itself  from  twenty  to 
thirty  times  its  own  length. 

cheese-hoop  (chez'hop),  n.  A  wooden  cylinder 
in  which  curds  are  pressed  to  drive  out  the 
whey. 

cheese-hopper  (chez'hop''er),  n.  The  maggot 
of  the  cheese-fly.    Also  called  cheese-maggot. 

cheese-knife  (chez'nif),  «.  1.  A  wooden  spat- 
ula used  to  break  down  the  curd  in  the  process 
of  cheese-making. — 3.  A  curved  knife  or  scoop 
used  to  cut  cheese  at  the  table. 

'cheeselip,  cheeselep(chez'lip,  -lep),  n.  [Also 
clteeslip,  clieslip ;  <  MB.  cheslepe,  chesUppe,  <  AS. 
cyslybb,  cyslyb  (=  OD.  kaesUbbe,  D.  kaasleb  = 
OHGr.  ehesiluppa,  MHG.  kceseluppe,  Gt.  haseluppe, 
hdsluppe,  kaselipp),  rennet,  <  eyse,  cheese,  +  lybb, 
a  dri^,  poison,  =  OHG.  luppa,  deadljr  juice,  = 
loel.  lyf,  medicine,  =  Goth,  lubja,  poison.  Of. 
Dan.  ostelobe,  rennet,  <  ost,  cheese,  +  lobe,  ren- 
net.] If.  Eennet. —  2.  A  bag  in  which  ren- 
net for  cheese  is  kept. — 3t.  The  hog-louse.  E. 
PhiUips,  1706. 


Cheese-fly  and  Cheese-hopper  {Piophita 
casei) . 

a,  maggot,  extended  ;  b,  c,  same,  in  leap- 
ing positions ;  d,  e,  hopper  and  fly,  magni- 
fied ;  g-,  f,  fly,  natural  size,  with  wings  ex- 
panded and  folded. 
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cheese-maggot  (chez' mag" ot),  n.  Same  as 
cheese-hopper. 

cheese-maker  (chez'ma'''k6r),  n.  The  Withania 
coagulans,  a  solanaceous  shrub  of  Afghanistan 
and  northern  India,  the  fruit  of  which  has  the 
property  of  coagulating  milk,  and  is  employed 
instead  of  rennet,  the  latter  being  objection- 
able to  the  natives  on  religious  grounds. 

cheese-mite  (chez'mit),  ».  A  mite  of  the  fam- 
ily Acaridce  and  subfamily  Tyroglyphinw,  Tyro- 
glyphiis  (formerly  AcariM)  siro.  It  occurs  not  only 
in  cheese,  but  in  flour,  when  it  is  known  as  Vae  flour-Tnite, 
and  in  milk,  when  it  is  called  the  Tnilk-'tnite. 

cheese-mold  (ohez'mold),  n.  A  mold  or  form 
in  which  cheese  is  pressed. 

cheesemonger  (chez'muiig"g6r),  n.  One  who 
deals  in  or  sells  cheese. 

cheese-pale  (chez 'pal),  n.  A  sharp  instrument 
of  a  semicircular  concave  form,  like  a  small 
scoop,  for  piercing  cheese  to  sample  it.  Also 
called  cheese-scoop  and  cheese-taster. 

cheese-paring  (chez'par''''ing),  «.  and  a.  I.  n. 
1.  A  paring  of  the  rind  of  cheese. — 2.  Hence, 
figuratively,  a  mean  or  parsimonious  disposi- 
tion or  practice. 

II,  a.  Meanly  economical;  parsimonious:  as, 
cheese-paring  economy. 

cheese-press  (chez'pres),  «.  A  press  for  ex- 
pelling the  whey  from  curds  in  cheese-making. 
The  curds  are  placed  in  a  cheese-hoop  and  this  is  put  in 
the  press.  In  one  form  of  press  a  vacuum  is  created  be- 
low the  cheese-hoop,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
drives  the  whey  out.  In  more  common  forms,  screws, 
toggle-joints,  and  other  devices  are  used  to  obtain  pres- 
sure. 

cheese-rennet  (chez'Tcu'et),  ».  [<  cheese  + 
rennet.  Of.  AS.  cys-genmn,  rennet.]  A  name 
given  to  the  yellow  lady's-bedstraw,  Galium 
verum,  used  for  coagulating  milk.  See  cheese\ 
1.    Also  called  cheese-runniing. 

cheese-room  (chez'rom),  n.  [<  cheese  +  -room 
in  miishroom.'\  The  common  name  in  some 
parts  of  England  of  the  horse-mushroom,  Aga- 
ricus  arvensis. 

cheese-running  (chez'run'''ing),  ■«.  Same  as 
cheese-remtet. 

cheese-scoop  (chez'skop),  «.  Same  as  cheese- 
pale. 

cheese-taster  (chez'tas'''ter),  n.  Same  as  cheese- 
pale. 

cheese-toaster  (chez'tos''t6r),  n.  1.  A  fork, 
broach,  or  other  contrivance  for  toasting  cheese 
before  a  fire.    Hence — 2.  A  sword.     [Slang.] 

With  a  good  oaken  sapling  he  dusted  his  doublet,  for 
all  his  golden  chease-toaster, 

SinoUett,  Humphrey  Clinker,  i.  126. 
I'll  drive  my  cheese-toaster  through  his  body. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  x. 

cheese-turner  (chez't6r"ner),  n.  A  shelf  upon 
which  cheeses  are  placed  while  ripening,  and 
so  arranged  that  by  turning  it  they  can  be  in- 
verted. 

cheese-vat  (chez'vat), ».  [Also  written  cheese- 
fat,  and  formerly,  by  corruption,  chesford;  < 
ME.  chesefat,  <  AS.  cysefwt  (=  OS.  kiesefat 
{-vat)  =  D.  kaasvat  =  MLG.  kesevat,  LG.  kesfat, 
kesefat  =  G.  kdsefasz),  <  cyse,  cheese,  +  feet, 
fat,  vat:  seefat^  and  vat.'\  The  vat  or  case  in 
which  curds  are  confined  for  pressing. 

cheesiness  (che'zi-nes),  n.  [<  cheesy  -h  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  cheesy,  or  resembUng 
cheese  in  consistence,  taste,  or  odor. 

cheesy  (che'zi),  a.  [<  cheese^  -h  -j/l.]  Having 
the  consistence,  taste,  odor,  etc.,  of  cheese ;  re- 
sembling cheese  in  any  respect;  caseous. — 
Cheesy  degeneration  or  transformation,  caseous  de- 
generation (which  see,  under  caseous). 

cheet  (ehet),  V.  i.  [Imitative  ;  cf .  cheep."]  To 
chatter  or  chirrup. 

cheeta,  cheetah,  ».    See  chetah. 

cheetal  (che'tal),  n.  [Hind,  chital.']  The  com- 
mon spotted  deer  of  India,  Cervtts  axis. 

chef  (shef),  n.  [ME.  chef,  var.  of  chief,  <0F. 
chef,  mod.  P.  chef,  head :  see  chief]  It.  An  obso- 
lete form  of  cfe«e/. —  2.  [Mod.]  A  head  or  chief ; 
specifleaUy,  a  head  cook,  etc. — 3.  A  reliquary 
in  the  shape  of  a  human  head  with  or  without 
the  shoulders,  either  standing  alone  or  placed 
upon  a  substructure  or  base,  formerly  made  to 
receive  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  head  of  a 
saint  or  martyr.  Chefs  were  commonly  made  of  met- 
al, as  copper,  fashioned  by  the  repousse  process,  gilded, 
chased,  and  otherwise  ornamented ;  but  they  were  some- 
times carved  in  wood  and  covered  with  thin  plates  of  silver 
or  gold.  See  cut  in  next  column. —  Chef  d'attaque,  the 
leader  of  an  orchestra  (first  violin)  or  of  a  chorus.—  Chef 
d'orchestre.  (a)  The  leader  of  an  orchestra,  (b)  The  di- 
rector or  conductor  of  an  orchestra. 

chef-d'oeuvre  (she-de'vr),  n. ;  pi.  chefs-d^mvMre 
(she-dii'vr).  [F.,  a  trial-piece,  a  masterpiece : 
chef,  head;  de,  <  L.  de,  of;  muvre,  <  OP.  oevre, 


chela 


silver  Chef  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  containing:  part  of  the  skull 
of  Saint  Zenobius.    By  Andrea  di  Ardito,  1330. 


ovre,  <  L.  opera,  work :  see  chief,  ure^,  and 
manceuver,  manure.]  A  masterpiece ;  a  super- 
latively fine  work  in  art,  literature,  etc. 

The  contest  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  for  the  arms  of  Achil- 
les, in  one  of  the  latter  Books  of  the  Metamorphoses,  is  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  rhetoric,  considering  its  metrical  form. 

J)e  Quineey,  Khetoric. 

chefet,  »•  and  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  chief. 

chefford  (chef 'ord),  n.  A  dry  measure  formerly 
used  at  Archangel,  equal  to  about  two  United 
States  bushels. 

cheft  (cheft),  n.     Same  as  chafL 

chego  (cheg'6),  n.  A  unit  of  weight  for  pearls 
in  Goa.  It  seems  to  be  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  a  carat. 

chegoe  (cheg'6),  n.    Same  as  chigoe. 

chen,  n.    See  chih. 

Cheilanthes  (M-lan'thez),  n.  [NIi.,  <  Gr.  ;fe(Aof, 
a  lip,  -I-  avBog,  a  flower ;  in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  indusium.]  A  genus  of  ferns  having 
roimdish  sori  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  veins, 
each  sorus  being  eoveredby  an  indusium  formed 
from  the  refiexed  margin  of  the  frond.  The  ge- 
nus includes  more  than  fifty  species,  widely  distributed  in 
tropical  and  temperate  zones,  the  greater  number  grow- 
ing in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  and  South  America. 

cheilo-.    See  cMlo-. 

cheir  (kir),  n.  A  shortened  form  of  Cheiranthus. 
The  wild  cheir  is  the  wallflower,  C.  Cheiri. 

Cheiranthus  (ki-ran'thus),  n.  [Nil.,  <  Gr.  x^'P, 
a  hand,  +  avBog,  a  flower.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  Crudferw,  consisting  of  pubes- 
cent herbs  or  small  shrubs  with  large  yellow  or 
purple  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  wallflower, 
C.  Chei/ri,  is  the  best-known  species. 

cheiro-.    See  chiro-. 

chekt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cfeecfci. 

chekeH,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cheek. 

cheke^t,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  choke^. 

chekefulf,  a.   .An  obsolete  form  of  choke-full. 

chekelatounti  »•    See  dclaton. 

chekelewt,  a.    See  chokelew. 

cheke-matet,  »•  and  v.  A  Middle  English  form 
of  checkmate. 

cheken  (chek'en),  n.  The  Chilian  name  of  a 
myrtaoeous  shrub,  Eugenia  Cheken,  the  bark  of 
which  is  astringent  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
remedy  in  catarrh. 

chekerf,  n.  and  V.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
eheckeri. 

cheki  (che-ke'),  n.  [Turk.]  A  Turkish  unit 
of  weight,  probably  derived  from  the  Roman 
pound.  Careful  determinations  at  different  dates  have 
given  the  following  values  in  grains  troy:  1767,  4,933; 
1797,  4,942;  1801,  4,963;  1821,  4,960.  It  now  weighs  from 
4,942  to  4,943  grains  troy,  or  about  320J  grams. 

chekiet,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  cheeky. 

chekmak  (chek'mak),  re.  A  Turkish  fabric  of 
mixed  silk  and  cotton,  with  golden  threads  in- 
terwoven. 

chelai  (ke'ia),  n. ;  pi.  chelw  (-le).  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
X'!^,  a  claw,  hoof .] 
1.  The  pair  of  pin- 
cers or  nippers,  or 
the  so-called  olaw, 
which  terminates 
some  of  the  limbs  of 
most  Crustacea,  as 
crabs  and  lobsters, 

formed  by  an  enlarged  propodite  bear- 
ing a  movably  apposed  dactylopodite; 
the  last  and  penultimate  segments  of  a 
chelate  limb  or  cheliped  so  modified  as  to  con- 
stitute a  prehensile  organ  like  a  pair  of  pincers. 
[Rare.] 


"  Chela  or  Claw  of  Lobster. 


A  three-jointed  appendage,  the  second  joint  of  which 
is  prolonged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  with  the  third 
a  pincer  or  chela.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  229. 

2.  The  similar  nipper-  or  pinoer-like  claw  ter- 
minating the  clielicera  of  an  arachnidan,  as  a 
scorpion.    In  these  two  senses  also  chele. — 3, 
leap.^  A  genus  of  cyprinoid  fishes. 
chela^,  re.     See  cheela^. 
cbelaudret,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  calandra. 
chelasMp,  ».     See  oheelasMp. 
chelate  (ke'lat),  a.  [<  NL.  chelatus,  <  chela,<i.  v.] 
Having  a  chela ;  terminated  by  a  chela  or  for- 
ceps-joint. 

By  being  chelate,  that  is,  by  having  the  posterior  distal 
angle  of  the  propodite  produced  so  as  to  equal  the  dac- 
tylopodite  in  length,  and  thus  constitute  a  sort  of  opposa- 
ble finger  for  it.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  270. 
Clielate  joint  or  appendage,  in  entovi.,  one  which  can 
be  turned  baclc  on  the  supporting  part,  as  the  ungues  or 
claws  of  certain  insects. 
chelaundref,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  calandra. 
cheldt,  V.  i.     [ME.  chelden,  <  AS.  *cealdian,  also 
in  comp.  dcealdian,  become  cold,  <  ceald,  cold : 
see  cold,  a.  and  «.]     To  become  cold;  chiU. 
Bymenhild  him  gan  bihelde. 
Hire  heorte  bigan  to  chelde. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1148. 
cheleH,  »■    A  Middle  English  form  of  cMlP-. 
chele^  (ke'le),  n.    Same  as  cliela\  1  and  2. 
chelerythria  (kel-e-rith'ri-a),  n.     [Nil.,  as  chel- 

erythr4n  +  -ia'^.']  Chelerythrin. 
chelerythrin,  chelerythrine  (kel-e-rith'rin),  n. 
[<  Chel{idonium)  +  Gr.  epv6p6g,  red,  +  -in^,  -ine^.'] 
An  alkaloid  (C19H17NO4)  found  in  the  plants 
Chelidonium  majus,  Glaucium  luteum,  and  San- 
guinaria  Canadensis,  and  thought  to  be  identical 
with  sanguinarin. 
chelicera  (ke-lis'e-ra),  n. ;  pi.  chelicerce  (-re). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  x'/^,"li  claw,  +  xipag,  a  horn.]  1. 
One  of  the  anterior  pair  of  ap- 
pendages of  a  scorpion ;  a  short, 
three-jointed  organ  ending  in 
a  prehensile  claw.  See  cut 
under  scorpion. —  3.  The  cor- 
responding organ  in  a  spider, 
which  terminates  in  a  sharp 

joint    folding  down    on    the 

Terminal  joint,  Ai,  preceding  One  like  the  blade 
I'd  *fIif'''J&)  wth  °^  ^  pocket-knife  on  the  han- 
poison'-gian^rc.'"'  die,  and  having  at  its  extrem- 
ity the  opening  of  a  poison- 
gland.  This  gland  Is  not  found  in  the  chelicerse  of  the 
scorpions.  These  organs  are  supposed  by  some  natural- 
ists to  be  the  homologues  of  the  antennse  of  insects,  but 
others  believe  that  they  correspond  to  the  mandibles. 

In  the  Arachnida  these  antennse  are  converted  into 
mouth  organs;  in  the  Scorpions  and  Spiders  they  are 
known  as  chelicerce. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  244. 

Also  in  English  form  chelicere. 
cheliceral  (kf-lis'g-ral),  a.    [<  chelicera  +  -al.'] 
Of,  pertaining  to,"or'  of  the  nature  of  a  cheli- 
cera, or  prehensile  claw. 

The  two  palpi  are  developed  from  the  pedipalpal  por- 
tion of  the  proboscis ;  two  horny  hooks  from  the  cheliceral 
portion  ;  and,  finally,  the  hinder  pair  of  thoracic  limbs  is 
added.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  331. 

chelicere  (kel'i-ser),  n.    Same  as  chelicera. 

chelichnite  (ke-lik'nit),  re.  [<  Gr.  ;i;eAuc,  a  tor- 
toise, +  Ixvog,  track,  -I-  -ite^.]  The  fossilized 
impression  of  a  chelonian. 

Ghelididse,  «.  pi-    See  Chelydidm- 

chelidon  (kel'i-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^'-^'^,  a 
swallow,  also  (in  allusion  to  the  forking  of  the 
swallow's  tail)  the  frog  in  the  hollow  of  a 
horse's  foot,  a  hollow  above  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  etc. ;  =  L.  Mrundo{n-),  a  swallow.]  1. 
In  anat,  the  hollow  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 
— 2.  leap.']  In  ornith.,  a  genus  of  swallows,  the 
type  of  which  is  the  common  European  house- 
swallow,  Chelidon  urbica.    Boie,  1822. 

cheUdonia  (kel-i-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  CheUdo- 
nium.]    Same  as  chelidimin. 

chelidonic  (kel-i-don'ik),  a.  [<  Chelidon4um  + 
-Jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  plants  of  the  genus 
Chelidormum  or  celandine ;  existing  in  or  de- 
rived from  celandine'.— Chelidonic  acid,  C^HtOg, 
an  acid  obtained  from  the  plant  Chelidonium  majus.  It 
crystallizes  in  silky  needles. 

chelidonin,  chelidonine  (kel-i-do'nin),  re.  [< 
Chelidon-imn  +  -in^,  4ne^.']  An  alkaloid  (C19 
H17N3O3)  obtained  from  the  plant  Chelidonium 
mams.    Also  cheUdonia. 

chelidoninic  (kel"i-do-nin'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  <  chel- 
idowin  -t-  -«c.]  Derived  from  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus CheUdonium.—ChsM&orAaio  acid,  an  acid  found 
in  Chelidonium  majus,  crystallizing  in  white  rhomboidal 
prisms. 

Ghelidonium  (kel-i-do'm-um),  «.     [NL.:   see 
celandine.]    A  papaveraceous  genus  of  plants, 
of  only  two  species,  of  Europe  and  Asia.   C.  ma- 
jus is  the  common  celandine.    See  celandine. 
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chelidonize  (kel'i-don-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
chelidonized,  ppr.  clielidonizing.  [<  Gr.  x^^oo- 
vi^etv,  sing  the  "swallow-song"  (xe^iSdvicrfia), 
<;t;E;i((!(iv,  a  swallow:  see  ehelidon.]  To  sing  the 
"swallow-song";  go  from  house  to  house  sing- 
mg  and  soliciting  gifts:  a  custom  among  boys 
in  ancient  Greece  about  the  time  when  the 
swallows  returned.     [Rare.] 

Chelidonomorphae  (kel-i-d6-no-m6r'fe),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  xsXMv,  a  swallow,  '-f-  ^op^i?,  form.] 
In  Sundevall's  system  of  ornithological  classi- 
fication, the  swallows,  considered  as  a  super- 
family  group  of  one  family,  Hirundinidw :  sy- 
nonymous with.  Longipennes  of  the  same  author. 

Chelidoptera  (kel-i-dop'te-ra),  re.  [NL.  (J. 
Gould,  1836),  <  Gr.  x^'*-'^'^'",  a'swallow,  +  trrepdv, 
a  wing.]  A  notable  genus  of  American  fissi- 
rostral  barbets  or  puff-birds,  of   the  family 


Smaller  Swallow-wing  {Chelidofiiertt  leneirosa). 

BucconidcE,  similar  to  Monasa  (which  see),  but 
with  a  short  square  taU,  comparatively  longer 
WLugs,  and  smaller,  slenderer  bill.  There  are  two 
species,  C.  tenebro&a  and  C.  hrasiliensis,  known  as  the 
smaller  and  the  larger  swallow-wing. 

chelidoxanthin,  chelidoxanthine  (kel"i-dok- 
san'thin),  re.  [<  Chelid(onium)  +  Gr.  of-if, 
sharp,  -1-  avdog,  flower,  +  -in'^,  -ine^.]  A  neutral 
bitter  principle,  crystallizing  in  small  yellow 
needles,  obtained  from  the  plant  Chelidonium 
majus. 

Chelidridae  (ke-Ud'ri-de),  «.  pi.  An  improper 
spelling  of  Chelydridw. 

chelifer  (kel'i-fer),  re.  [NL.  chelifer,  <  chela^,  q. 
Y., +  Jj.ferre  =  B.bear^.']  1.  One  of  the  CAeZj- 
/eritiea  ;  a  false  scorpion. — 2.  [cap.]  A  genus 
of  pseudosoorpions,  typical  of  the  family  Che- 
liferidce,  including  book-scorpions  with  two 
eyes,  as  C.  cancroides,  a  small  species  often 
found  in  musty  old  books. 

Cheliferidee  (kel-i-fer'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chelifer,  2,  -1-  -idcB.]  A  family  of  pseudosoor- 
pions, or  false  scorpions,  of  the  order  Clieliferi- 
dea  or  Pseudoscorpiones,  typified  by  the  genus 
Chelifer.  They  are  minute  harmless  forms  resembling 
a  scorpion  in  front,  but  with  a  body  ilat  and  rounded  be- 
hind and  destitute  of  a  tail.  They  live  in  moist  dark 
places,  and  feed  chiefly  on  mites  ^nd  wood-lice. 

Cheliferidea  (kel"i-fe-rid'e-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Chelifer,  2,  -I-  -idea.]  An  order  of  the  class 
Arachnida,  containing  the  false  scorpions  or 
pseudosoorpions,  having  the  abdomen  seg- 
mented, indistinctly  separated  from  the  cepha- 
lothorax,  and  without  the  appendage  with  its 
poisonous  sting  which  characterizes  the  true 
scorpions.  The  maxillary  palpi  or  pedipalps  are  longer 
than  the  thoracic  limbs,  and  end  in  a  chela  or  pincer-like 
prehensile  claw.  There  are  two  famiUes,  the  Obisiidm 
with  four  eyes,  and  the  Cheliferidie  with  two  eyes.  The 
order  includes  the  book-scorpions.  IJenerally  called  Pseu- 
doscorpitmes. 

Like  the  Spiders  the  Cheliferidea  are  provided  with  silk- 
glands,  and  unlike  the  Scorpions,  which  they  externally 
resemble,  they  have  neither  a  postabdomen  nor  poison- 
glands.  They  breathe  by  trachese.  These  Arachnids  are 
of  small  size,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  caverns  and  damp 
places  in  temperate  countries.    Pascoe,  Zobl.  Class.,  p.  95. 

cheliferous  (ke-lif'e-rus),  a.  [As  chelifer  + 
-ous.]  Having  clielDe':  said  of  the  chelate  Umbs  of 
crustaceans,  and  of  animals  which  have  ehelse. 
— Cheliferous  abdomen,  one  furnished  at  the  apex  with 
strong  and  thick  forceps,  somewhat  resembling  the  great 
claw  of  a  scorpion.— Cheliferous  slaters,  the  cursorial 
isopod  crustaceans  of  the  genus  Tanais. 

cheliform  (ke'li-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  chela^,  q.  v., 
+  L.  forma,  form.]  ^Having  the  form  of  a 
chela,  cheliped,  or  ofielicera;  like  the  great 
claw  of  a  lobster  or  crab ;  pincer-like. 

chelingTie  (che-lingg'),  «•  [E.  Ind.]  Same  as 
maso(^a-boat. 

cheliped  (ke'li-ped),  n.  [<  NL.  chela''-,  q.  v.,  +  L. 
pes  (ped-)  =  E.  foot.]  One  of  the  large  special- 
ized chelate  limbs  of  a  crustacean,  as  the  great 
claw  of  a  lobster,  modified  to  form  a  prehen- 
sile rather  than  a  natatorial  organ.   See  chela^-. 


Chelonia 

chelisi  (ke'lis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xv^,  a  claw: 
see  cheloid^.]    Same  as  cheloid^.    . 

chelis^,  re.     An  erroneous  form  of  kelis. 

Chelodina  (kel-o-di'na),  H.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^^Q, 
a  tortoise,  +  Seivdg,  terrible,  mighty,  large.]  A 
genus  of  turtles,  related  to  Chelys,  typical  of  the 
group  Chelodines  (which  see).  C.  longicolUs  is 
an  example. 

chelodine  (kel'o-dui),  re.  l<  Chelodina.]  A  tur- 
tle or  river-tortoise  of  Australia,  of  the  genus 
Chelodina.  The  long-nccked  chelodine,  C.  longicollis, 
has  a  long,  flexible,  non-retractile  neck,  and  a  fiat,  narrow, 
pointed  head.  It  is  an  active  species,  traversing  rapidly 
the  rivers  and  pools  in  which  it  lives. 

Chelodines  (kel-o-di'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  irreg. 
<  Chelodina.  Of.  chelodine,]  In  zool.,  a  name 
given  by  Huxley  to  a  subdivision  of  Emydea,  in 
which  the  pelvis  is  fixed  to  the  carapace  and 
plastron,  the  neck  bends  sidewise,  and  the  head 
cannot  be  completely  withdrawn  beneath  the 
carapace.  Same  as  Pleurodira. 
cheloid^  (kel'oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  x^^'^Q;  a  tortoise,  + 
slSog,  form.  But  cf.  chelydoid.]  Same  as  chely- 
doid. 

cheloid^  (ke'loid),  re.  [<  Gr.  xv^,  a  claw,  hoof, 
+  eldog,  form;  according  to  some,  <  ;t;^Atif,  a 
tortoise ;  cf .  cheloid^.  Also  written  keloid,  for 
celoid,  by  confusion  with  kelis,  <  Gr.  k^^j/,  a  tu- 
mor :  see  kelis.]  A  raised  fibrous  tumor  (fibro- 
ma) of  the  skin,  with  spurred  contours,  apt  to 
return  in  its  site  if  cut  out,  but  not  dangerous. 
Also  called  Alibert's  cheloid,  Alibert's  cheloma, 
chelis,  and  formerly  sometimes  cancroid,— Ai&i- 
son'a  cheloid,  a  misnomer  for  Addison's  kelis.  See  kelis. 
cheloma  (ke-16'ma),  re. ;  pi.  chelomata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  'xv^,  a  claw,  +  -oma.  See  cheloid^.] 
Same  as  cheloid^. 
Chelone  (ke-16'ne),  re.  [NX.,  <  Gr.  x^"^^!  a 
tortoise.]  1.  A  genus  of  turtles;  the  green 
turtles,  such  as  Chelone  midas,  and  the  hawk's- 
bill  or  tortoise-shell  turtle,  Chelone  imbricata. 
Also  written  Chelonia.  See  cut  under  Cheloni- 
dw. —  2.  In  bot.,  a  small  genus  of  scrophularia- 
ceous  perennial  plants,  in  which  the  corolla  is 
inflated,  arched,  and  nearly  closed,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  head  of  a  tortoise,  whence  the  name : 
related  to  Pentstemon,  The  species  are  natives  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  most  common  one,  C.  glabra, 
is  occasionally  cultivated  and  popularly  known  as  snalee- 
head  or  turtle-head. 
Chelonea  (ke-16'ne-a),  re.  pi,  [NL.  (Fleming, 
1822).]  Same  as  (jKelonia,  1. 
Chelonia  (ke-16'ni-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^^^i 
a  tortoise.  Cf..  Chelys.]  1.  The  Tes*M(Jireate  or 
shield-reptiles;  the  turtles  and  tortoises;  an 
order   of    Eep- 

tilia,   in  which  -j,  l-^«< 

the  body  is  in-  ■'^ 
closed  in  a  shell 
consisting  of  a 
carapace  and  a 
plastron,  from 
between  which 
the  head,  tail, 
and  four  limbs 
protrude.  These 
animals  have  the 
bones  of  the  skull 
united  to  such  a 
degi-ee  that  the 
quadrates  and 
pterygoids  form 
part  of  the  same 
mass  as  the  rest; 
there  are  no  teeth, 
the  jaws  being  in- 
cased in  horn  and 
forming  a  beak ; 
the  eyes  are  pro- 
vided with  eyelids ; 
and  a  sacrum  is  developed.  In  consequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  shell,  the  cervical  and  caudal  regions  are  the 
only  movable  parts  of  the  spinal  column ;  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae are  devoid  of  transverse  processes ;  the  ribs  are  not 
movable  upon  the  ver- 
tebrae ;  and  the  union  of 
the  vertebriB  and  ribs 
by  means  of  superficial 
bony  plates  almost  al- 
ways forms  the  cara- 
pace or  upper  shell,  the 
lower  shell  or  plastron 
being  composed  of  der- 
mal bones,  usually  9  in 
number,  1  median,  and 
4  lateral  and  paired. 
Tortoise-shell  is  the  pe- 
culiar epidermal  or  ex- 
oskeletal  integument  of 
thebonycase.  Thelungs 
extend  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  with  the  oth- 
er viscera.  The  Chelo- 
nia are  generally  slug- 
gish, cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, very  tenacious  of 
life,  and  able   to  pass 


Carapace  of  Chelone  midas.  dorsal  view. 
8,  neural  plates :  Ci  -  C8,  costal  plates 
,    !,  ribs ;  M,  M.m 
chal  plate  ;  Py,  one 


_  _, al  plate 

Jl,  Ji,  ribs ;  M,  M,  marginal  plates ;  Nu,  r 
•-^---     "  ofthe  two  pygal  plates. 


Plastron  of  Chelone  midas. 
CI,  clavicle,  epiplastron,  or  epister- 
num;  Id,  interclavicle,  entoplastron, 
or  entostemum ;  Hyp,  hyoplastron  or 
hyostemum ;  Hffi,  hypoplcistron  or  hy- 
posternum;  Xp,  xiphiplastron  or  xiphi- 
stemum. 


Chelonia 

long  periods  without  food.  Some,  however,  are  quite 
active.  They  are  oviparous.  Most  of  the  species  are  car- 
nivorous and  predatory,  but  the  true  land-tortoises  are 
mainly  herbivorous.  There  are  over  200  species,  among 
them  a  few  gigantic  ones,  as  the  tortoises  of  the  Galapagos 
and  Masearene  islands ;  one  of  the  fossil  species  is  said  to 
have  been  about  20  feet  long.  The  living  genera  are  very 
numerous.  The  Chelonia  are  variously  subdivided.  They 
were  formerly  generally  distributed  among  four  families, 
the  club-footed  land-tortoises,  the  related  fresh-water  tor- 
toises, the  soft  tortoises,  and  the  sea-turtles.  Huxley  called 
these  four  groups  Testudinea,  Emydea,  THonychoidea,  and 
£ti€reta.  These  groups  have, however, been  long  discarded, 
and  the  species  are  now  segregated  among  many  families 
which  have  been  variously  combined.  Most  of  the  species 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  belong  to  a  peculiar  old-fash- 
ioned group,  the  pleurodirous,  while  those  of  the  northern 
are  cryptodirous.  Also  Chelonides,  Chelonii. 
2.   [tJsed  as  a  siugnlar.]     Same  as  Chelone,  1. 

chelonian  (ke-lo'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Chelonia 
+  -an.']  I.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Chelonia;  testudinate. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Chelonia  or  Testudinata ;  a 
turtle  or  tortoise. 

chelonid,  cheloniid  (kel'o-nid,  ke-16'ni-id),  n. 
A  tortoise  of  the  family  (llielonidce. 

Chelonidae,  Cheloniidse  (ke-lon'i-de,  kel-o-ni'- 
i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chelone,  Chelonia,  2,  + 
-idw.  ]  A  family  of  marine  Chelonia,  having  the 
fore  limfes  longer  than  the  hind,  and  converted 
into  paddles  or  flippers  for  swimming  \>j  the 
union  and  webbing  of  the  digits ;  the  sea-tur- 
tles, or  turtles  proper,  its  type  is  the  genus  Chelone 
or  Chelonia,  containing  the  green  turtle  (C.  midas)  and  the 
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Lon^tudinal  Section  of  Skull  of  Turtle  {Chelone  midas'),  showing 
outline  of  brain  in  situ,  with  i-8,  tirst  eight  cranial  nerves,  and  the 
following  tx)nes  :  BO,  basioccipital :  EO,  exoccipital ;  SO,  supraoc- 
cipital;  BS,  basisphenoid ;  PS,  presphenoid;  ^5,  alisphenoia ;  Pt, 
pterygoid ;  Pa,  enormously  expansive  parietal ;  F,  frontal ;  ^.pre- 
frontal; E,  ethmoid;  N,  nasal;  Pmx,  premaxilla;  y,  vomer;  P, 
palatine. 

hawk's-bill  turtle  (C.  imbrieata).  Another  leading  form 
is  the  loggerhead,  Cctouana  (or  Thaiassochelys)  caretta. 
Formerly  the  Dermatochelys  (or  Sphargis)  conacea  was 
referred  by  some  to  the  family,  but  it  has  long  been  uni- 
versally isolated  as  the  representative  of  a  very  distinct 
family  (Dermatochelyidce  or  Sphargididoe),  and  even  sub- 
order {AthecoB).  The  green  turtle  and  the  loggerhead  are 
known  to  hybridize,  the  progeny  being  known  to  the  fish- 
ermen as  the  bastard  turtle,  and  having  the  scientific  name 
of  Colpochelys  kempi.  The  group  is  the  same  as  Euereta 
(which  see).    See  turtle. 

Chelonides  fke-lon'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1839),  <  Chelone.]    Same  as  Chelonia,  1. 

Chelonii  (ke-16'ni-i),  »-,  pi.  1.  Same  as  Che- 
lonia, 1. — 2.  A  suborder  of  Testudinata,  com- 
prising all  the  land  and  fresh-water  forms. 
Oppelj  Agassiz. 

Cheloniidse,  ».  pi.     See  Chelonidas. 

chelonite  (kel'o-nit),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^'-^i  a 
tortoise,  -i-  -ite^.]  A  name  of  certain  fossil  sea- 
urchins  of  the  family  Cidaridce. 

Chelonobatrachia  (ke-16"no-ba-tra'ki-a),  n.j)l. 
[NL.,  <  (Jr.  x^'^^vi^i  tortoise, '+  (idrpaxog,  a  frog.] 
Same  as  Anura^. 

chelonography  (kel-o-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^- 
lavr/,  a  tortoise,  +  -ypa^ia,  <  ypa^eiv,  write.]  A 
treatise  on  turtles ;  a  description  of  chelonians. 

chelonologist  (kel-o-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  chelonol- 
ogy  +  -M*.]  One  Versed  in  the  study  of  the 
chelonians. 

Chelonology  (kel-o-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^:^^, 
a  tortoise,  + -TMyla,  <  At/eii',  speak:  see-ology.] 
That  branch  of  zoology  which  relates  to  the 
chelonians  or  tortoises. 

Chelonura  (kel-o-nu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ;t;«/laiJ)?, 
tortoise,  +  ovpa,  tail.]'    Same  as  Chelydra. 

Chelophora  (ke-lof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
XvM,  a  hoof,  claw,  talon,  +  -$6pog,  -bearing,  < 
ipepciv  =  B.  iear^.]  A  series  of  deciduate  mam- 
mals with  a  zonary  placenta,  consisting  of  the 
orders  Proioscidea  and  Hyracoidea.  The  word  is 
scarcely  used,  except  to  distinguish  these  two  orders  col- 
lectively from  the  Camivora,  all  three  forming  the  Zomi- 
dolaeentalia. 
helsea  porcelain.    See  porcelain. 

Chelura  (kf-lu'ra),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  xiMt  claw, 

+  ovpd,  tail.]  A 
genus  of  amphi- 
pod  crustaceans, 
typical  of  the 
family  Cheluridw 
or  wood-shrimps. 

Bozms  Ampbipod(Cieluralereiraas),      C.    terebrans    gnaws 

magnified.  into  submerged 

(FromReportofU.  S.  Fish  Commission.}     wood,  and  IS  One  Of 
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the  most  destructive  crustaceans,  owing  to  its  immense 
numbers,  though  it  is  of  diminutive  size,  being  only  about 
a  third  of  an  inch  long. 

Cheluridse  (ke-lii'ri-de), )!.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chelura 
-I-  -id(B.2  A  family  of  amphipods,  represented 
by  the  genus  Chelura,  having  several  of  the  ab- 
dominal segments  united,  and  much  modified 
abdominal  limbs ;  the  wood-shrimps.  They  bore 
tunnels  beneath  the  surface  of  submerged  wood,  and  are 
nearly  as  destructive  to  timber  as  the  ship-worm. 

chelyt  (ke'U),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chela^, 
1  and  2. 

It  happeneth  often,  I  confesse,  that  a  lobster  hath  the 

chely  or  great  claw  of  one  side  longer  then  the  other,  but 

this  is  not  properly  their  leg,  but  a  part  of  apprehension. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  5. 

Chelydse  (kel'i-de),m.j;Z.    Same  as  Chelydidce. 

Chelydidse  (ke-lid'i-de),  n.  1)1.  [NL.  (properly 
Chelyidce),  <  Chely s  -t-  -idee.']  A  family  of  pleu- 
rodirous Che- 
Zonio,  typified 
by  the  genus 
Chelys.  The 
head  is  not  com- 
pletely retrac- 
tile, and  is  much 
depressed;  ithas 
very  large  tem- 
poral muscles, 
and  is  covered 
with   soft  skin, 

which     on      the  M^tim^ts.  {Chelys  malamata). 

beak  takes  the 

form  of  broad,  fleshy  lips.    The  matamata,  Chelys  mata- 
mata,  is  the  representative  of  the  family.  Also  ChelididoB, 
Chelyidas,  Chelyoidoe. 
chelydoid  (kel'i-doid),  a.  and  n.     [Properly 
chelyoid,  <  Chelys  +  -oid.    Cf.  cheloid^.]    I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or   resembling  the   Chelydidce. 
Also  chelyoid,  cheloid. 
II.  n,  A  tortoise  of  the  family  CheVydidw. 
It  may  be  seen  from  this  list  that  no  Chelydoid  passes 
northward  beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Gilnther,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  471. 

Chelydra  (kel'i-dra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^^^pog, 
an  amphibious  serpent,  also  a  kind  of  tortoise.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Clielydrida.  c. 
serpentina  is  the  common  snapper  or  snappin^-turtle  of 
America.  Also  Chelonura.  See  cut  under  alligator-ter- 
rapin. 

Chelydradse  (ke-lid'ra-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chelydra  +  -adce.]  A  group  of  cryptodirous 
tortoises  in  Gray's  system,  including  the  Che- 
lydridce  and  the  Cinosternidte  of  other  authors. 

Cnelydridee  (ke-lid'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Che- 
lydra +  -id(e.]  A  family  of  tortoises,  typified 
by  the  genus  Chelydra,  having  a  long  tail,  large 
non-retractile  head,  and  a  long  neck,  it  embraces 
the  two  largest  fresh- water  chelonians  of  the  United  States, 
the  snapping-turtle  {Chelydra  serpentina)  and  the  alliga- 
tor-turtle {Maerochelys  lacertina).  Also  spelled,  improp- 
erly, Chelidridce. 

Chelydrinse  (kel-i-dri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Che- 
lydra +  -inle.]  A  subfamily  of  tortoises,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Chelydra :  same  as  the  family 
Chelydridoi. 

chelydroid  (kel'i-droid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Chelydra 
+  -oid.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
Chelydrid(E. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  family  Chelydridce. 

chelydron  (kel'i-dron),  n,  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^i'^pos : 
see  Chelydra.]  A  turtle  of  the  genus  Chelydra 
or  some  related  genus ;  an  alligator-tortoise. 

Chelyetes  (ke-li'e-tez),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^^C,  a 
tortoise,  +  (  ?)  ett/c,  a  kinsman,  neighbor.]  The 
typical  genus  of  mites  of  the  family  Chelyetidce. 

Chelyetidse  (kel-i-et'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Che- 
lyetes +  -idee.]  A  family  of  mites,  with  the 
skeleton  composed  of  sclerites  embedded  in  a 
soft  skin,  stigmata  near  the  rostrum,  and  legs 
of  five  joints,  the  first  pair  being  tactile  organs. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  enormously  developed  palpi 
and  sharp  rostrum,  well  suited  for  plunging  into  the  body 
of  their  victims,  upou  whose  juices  they  subsist.  The  fam- 
ily contains  predatory  species,  such  as  Chelyetes  parasiti- 
vorax,  C.  heteropalpus,  etc.,  which  it  has  been  shown  are 
strictly  parasitic,  although  witli  a  form  of  parasitism  not 
contemplated  in  Van  Beneden's'  classification,  namely,  a 
parasitism  beneficial  to  the  host,  as  the  guest  lives  upon 
other  parasites  which  are  injurious  to  the  host.    Michael. 

Chel3rtdae  (ke-Ii'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Chehydidm. 
chelynget,  »■    -^n  old  form  of  heeling. 
chelyoid  (kel'i-oid),  n.    The  proper  form  of 


Chelyoidse  (kel-i-oi'de),  n.  pi.    Same  as  Chely- 


chelys  (kel'is),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^^'>'S,  a  tortoise,  a 
lyre,  the  constellation  Lyra.  Cf.  Chelone.]  1. 
The  ancient  Greek  lyre :  so  called  because  first 
made  of  tortoise-shell. — 2.  In  the  sixteenthand 
seventeenth  centuries,  aluteorviol. — 3.  [cap.] 
[NL .  ]  A  genus  of  tortoises,  the  type  of  the  fam- 
ily Chelydidce,  containing  only  one  species,  C. 
matamata  or  C.  flmhriata.  See  matamata,  and 
cut  under  ChelydAdce. 


chemical 

cheme  (ke'me),  n.  [LL.  ehem^,  ML.  chema,  a 
measure  for  liquids,  L.  chema  (Pliny),  a  gaping 
mussel,  <  Gr.  xviJ-V>  a  yawning,  a  shell,  a  cockle, 
a  measure,  <  •/  *xa  in  ;tf(io-Keiv,  xaiveiv,  gape :  see 
chasm,  chaos.]  A  Eoman  weight,  equal  to  about 
35  grains  troy. 

chemic  (kem'ik),   a.  and  m.     [Also  recently 
chemick,  early  mod.  B.  chimic,  chimick,  chymie, 
chymick;  after  P.  chimique  =  Sp.  quimico  =  Pg. 
It.  chimico,  <  MXi.  *chemicits,  *chimicus,  <  chimia, 
chemistry:  see  chemy,  alchemy.]    I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  chemistry  (or,  formerly,  to  alchemy) : 
same  as  chemical,  but  nowused  chiefly  in  poetry. 
Analysis  is  carried  into  everything.    Even  Deity  is  sub- 
jected to  chemic  tests.       Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  169. 
The  wicked  broth 
Confused  the  chemic  labour  of  the  blood. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

2t.    Imitative ;  adulterated ;  not  the  genuine 
thing.    See  alchemy,  8. 

World,  thou'rt  a  traitor ;  thou  hast  stamp'd  thy  base 

And  chymie  metal  with  great  Csesar's  face. 

*  Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  5. 

II.  n.  If.  A  chemist  or  an  alchemist. 

Chimicho  [It.],  a  chimicke  or  an  alchimist.  FloHo. 

2.  In  bleaching,  a  dilute  solution  of  chlorid  of 
lime. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  generally  termed  chemick  In  the  dye- 
house.  .  .  .  There  is  the  danger  of  rotting  the  cloth  when 
very  strong  chemick  is  employed. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  49. 
Blue  chemic.  Same  as  chemic  blue  (which  see,  under 
blue,  n.). 
chemic  (kem'ik),  I).  *. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chemicked, 
ppr.  chemicking.  [<  chemic,  n.,  2.]  In  ileach- 
ing,  to  steep,  as  cotton  goods,  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  chlorid  of  lime  in  stone  vats,  the  liquor 
being  pumped  up  and  strained  through  the 

goods  until  the  action  is  complete. 
emical  (kem'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  [Earlier  chym- 
ical;  <  chemic  +  -al.  See  chemistry.]  I.  a.  1. 
Pertaining  to  chemistry:  as,  a  chemical  experi- 
ment.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  phenomena  with 
which  chemistry  deals  and  to  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  regulated ;  accordant  with  the  laws  of 
chemistry. 

Not  only  do  worms  aid  indirectly  in  the  chemical  disin- 
tegration of  rocks,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  likewise  act  in  a  direct  and  mechanical  manner  on 
the  smaller  particles.     Darmn,  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  246. 

Also  chemic. 
Chemical  acetification.  See  aceii/Scation.— Chemi- 
cal action.  See  action — Chemical  aSBnity,  elec- 
tive afiOnity,  names  formerly  used  for  chemical  force,  and 
implying  a  property  inherent  in  atoms  of  selecting  other 
atoms  with  which  to  unite,  or  of  preferring  one  combina- 
tion to  another. — Chemical  analysis,  the  resolution  of 
complex  bodies  into  their  elements.  It  is  either  quali- 
tative or  quantitative.  Qualitative  analysis  consists  in 
the  determination  of  the  component  parts  merely  as  re- 
spects their  nature,  and  without  regard  to  their  relative 
proportions.  Quantitative  analysis  consists  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  components. — 
Chemical  hlack,  bronze.  See  black,  bronze. — Chemical 
change,  as  distinguished  from  physical  change,  a  change 
which  destroys  the  identity  of  the  substance  affected.  A 
physical  change  is  manifested  without  loss  of  identity  by 
the  substance.  Thus,  a  mass  of  copper  may  be  reduced 
to  fine  particles,  drawn  into  wire,  melted  and  cast  into  in- 
gots or  charged  with  electricity,  without  losing  its  identity 
as  copper.  But  if  copper  is  put  into  nitric  acid,  it  dissolve* 
and  is  converted  into  another  substance,  copper  nitrate. 
The  copper,  in  consequence,  has  lost  its  identity,  and  has 
undergone  a  chemical  change. —  Chemical  combination, 
the  intimate  union  by  chemical  force  of  two  or  more  ele- 
ments or  compounds  to  form  a  new  compound  differing  in 
properties  from  either  of  its  constituent  bodies.  It  differs 
from  mechanical  mixture  in  that  each  element  of  a  chem- 
ical combination  has  a  certain  fixed  and  invariable  com- 
bining proportion,  whereas  a  mixture  of  substances  can 
he  made  with  varying  amounts  of  its  ingi-edients.  In  a 
mechanical  mixture  the  particles  of  each  of  its  ingredients 
can  usually  be  identified  and  separated  by  mechanical 
means ;  in  a  chemical  combination  the  constituents  are 
so  blended  that  they  cannot  be  identified.  Thus,  if  chlo- 
rin  and  hydrogen  gas  are  mixed  in  any  desired  propor- 
tion, the  chlorin  in  tlie  mixture  will  be  evident  by  its  char- 
acteristic color  and  odor.  But  if  this  mechanical  mixture 
is  exposed  to  strong  light,  a  chemical  combination  takes- 
place  rapidly  between  the  two  gases,  with  evolution  of 
heat.  They  combine,  however,  only  in  exactly  equal  vol- 
umes, and  if  an  excess  of  either  is  present  it  remains  un- 
combined.  In  the  new  compound,  hydrochloric  acid, 
chlorin  cannot  he  detected  by  either  color  or  smell,  nor 
be  isolated  except  by  chemical  means.— CJheniical  de- 
composition, the  separation  by  chemical  force  of  tlie 
component  parts  of  bodies  from  one  another,  or  the  resolu- 
tion of  bodies  into  their  elements.  —  Chemical  equation, 
a  symbolic  expression  used  to  represent  a  chemical  reac- 
tion. The  reagents,  or  bodies  which  enter  into  the  reac- 
tion, form  the  left-hand  member  of  the  equation,  and  the 
resultants  of  the  reaction  foi-m  the  right-hand  member. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  calcium  chlorid  and  sodium  carbonate 
when  brought  together  in  solution  react  on  each  other, 
forming  calcium  carbonate  andsodium  chlorid,  is  expressed 
by  the  following  equation : 

CaCl2  -I-  NaaCOs  =  CaCO,,  -I-  2NaCl. 
This  is  a  true  equation  in  the  algebraic  sense,  because  the 
value  of  the  two  members  is  the  same.  Since  matter  is 
indestructible,  nothing  is  lost  in  the  reaction,  and  the 
weights  of  calcium  chlorid  and  sodium  carbonate  which 
reacted  must  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  combined 
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weights  of  the  resultant  calcium  carbonate  and  sodium 
chlorid.  — Chemical  equivalent,  extinguiBher,  fer- 
ment, flre-englne,  etc.  See  the  nouns. —  Cbemlcal 
force,  the  force  which  binds  together  the  atoms  in  a 
molecule,  and  causes  chemical  changes  when  dissimilar 
molecules  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  its  action  un- 
der proper  conditions.—  Chemical  formula,  a  symbolic 
expression  used  to  represent  the  composition  of  a  sub- 
stance. In  the  formulas  now  generally  adopted  by  chem- 
ists each  elementary  substance  is  indicated  by  the  first  let- 
ter or  letters  of  its  name,  called  its  chemical  symbol ;  and 
to  express  the  compounds  of  the  elements,  their  symbols 
are  arranged  togetherj  each  denoting  a  single  atom,  and 
small  numbers  are  written  after  a  symbol  and  a  little  be- 
low (sometimes,  and  formerly  always,  above)  the  line,  in- 
dicating how  many  atoms  of  the  element  exist  in  the 
compound.  Thus,  H  means  1  atom  of  hydrogen ;  H2O 
means  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  united  with  1  of  oxygen,  form- 
ing the  compound  water ;  KHO  means  1  atom  of  potas- 
sium (kalimn),  1  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen,  form- 
ing the  compound  potassium  hydrate ;  and  so  on.  If  a 
number  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  formula,  it 
multiplies  the  entire  formula  like  an  algebraic  coefficient ; 
thus,  2E2O  means  2  parts  or  2  molecules  of  water.  So, 
too,  a  small  number  placed  after  a  parenthesis  multiplies 
the  portion  included;  thus,  Ca3(P04)2  denotes  3  atoms 
of  calcium  combined  with  2  equivalents  of  the  radical 
PO4,  forming  tricalcium  phosphate  or  bone  phosphate. 
Chemical  formulas  are  of  two  kinds,  empirical  and  ration- 
al. An  empirical  formula  expresses  simply  the  relative 
number  of  atoms  of  the  elements  present ;  a  rational  for- 
mula expresses  not  only  the  relative  number  of  atoms,  but 
also  some  conception  of  the  mode  of  union  of  the  atoms, 
the  groups  of  radicals  contained  in  the  substance,  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  etc.  Thus,  the  empirical  for- 
mula of  acetic  acid  is  C2H4O2.  Its  rational  formula  (CH3 
CO.OH)  indicates  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  the 
radicals  methyl  (CH,3),  carbonyl  (CO),  and  hydroxyl  (OH), 
and  so  suggests  to  the  chemist  many  of  its  properties  and 
reactions.  See  graphic  formula^  under  graphic. —  Chem- 
ical harmonicon,  hygrometer.  See  the  nouns.— 
Chemical  kinetics,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  bodies  or  systems  of  bodies  when  chemically 
active.  —  Chemical  match.  See  match.  —  Chemical 
paper,  paper  used  or  suitable  for  use  in  the  operations 
of  chemistry,  as  litmus  paper,  etc. — Chemical  rays  of 
the  spectrum.  See  spectrum. — Chemical  statics,  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  chem- 
ical bodies  or  systems  of  bodies  in  equilibrium. 

II.  «.  A  substance  produced  toy  a  chemical 
process ;  a  chemical  agent  prepared  for  scien- 
tific or  economic  use:  as,  the  manufacture  of 


chemicaled  (kem'i-kald),  a.  [<  chemical,  n.,  + 
-6(^2.]  Treated  or  impregnated  with  chemicals. 
[Bare.] 

Washing  compounds  and  soap  recommended  to  be  used 
in  cold  water  .  .  .  are  highly  chemicaled. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXIX.  3. 

chemically  (kem'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  chemical 
manner ;  according  to  chemical  principles ;  in 
a  chemical  sense;  by  a  chemical  process  or 
operation:  as,  a  chemically  active  substance; 
a  surface  chemically  clean. 

chemick,  a.  and  n.     See  chemic. 

chemico-algebralc  (kem"i-k6-al-je-bra'ik),  a. 
Relating  at  once  to  the  modern  theory  of  chem- 
istry (valency,  bonds,  etc.)  and  to  the  alge- 
braical theory  of  invariants  and  other  concom- 
itants. 

chemico-electric  (kem"i-k6-e-lek'trik),  a.  De- 
pendiugon  electric  activity  produced  iDy  chemi- 
cal means. 

chemicogalvanic  (kem"i-ko-gal-van'ik),  a. 
Same  as  chemico-electric. 

chemicograph  (kem'i-ko-graf ),  n.  [<  NL.  chemi- 
cus,  chemic,,  +  Gr.  ypajpeiv,  -vmte.]  A  diagram 
representing  the  constitution  of  a  ohemical 
substance  by  means  of  bonds  connecting  sym- 
bols of  the  atoms.     See  londA,  11. 

chemicoteclmical  (kem"i-k6-tek'ni-kal),  a. 
Related  to  or  depending  on  technical  applica- 
tions of  chemical  science :  as,  the  chemicotech- 
nical  industries. 

chemics  (kem'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  chemic :  see  -ics. 
Cf.  Sp.  quimica^Pg.  It.  chimica  (<  NL.  *chimi- 
ca),  chemics,  chemistry,  prop.  fern,  of  the  adj. : 
see  chemic,  a.  and  ».]  Chemistry;  chemical 
phenomena.     [Bare.] 

The  laws  of  Gravitation,  Statics,  Acoustics,  Chemics, 
etc.,  etc these  are  all  reducible  to  numerical  lan- 
guage. Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  310. 

Chemiglyphic  (kem-i-gli£'ik),  a.     [<  ck^mi(c) 

+  Gr.  yXii^uv,  engrave,  +  -«c.]    Engraved  by 

chemical  action. 
chemin-de- 

ronde  (F.  pron. 

she  -  man  '  d6  - 

rdnd'),  ,.,.     [F.: 

chemin,        road, 

way ;     de,     of ; 

ro»(J,  round.]  In 


chemin  de  ronde  Visigothic  wall  Car- 
cassonne, France.  (From  VioUet-le-Duc's 
"Diet,  de  1' Architecture.") 


arch.,  a  continu- 
ous footway  up- 
on the  top  of  the 
ramparts,  pro- 
tected   by    the 
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battlements,  and  affording  means  of  communi- 
cation between  towers  and  bastions,  in  the  ear- 
lier castles  the  system  of  defense  adopted  involved  almost 
complete  separation  of  each  tower  or  post  from  the  others, 
and  the  chemin-de-ronde  was  intercepted  by  each  of  these ; 
this  caused  the  loss  of  many  fortresses,  a  sudden  attack 
often  shutting  up  the  defenders  in  their  isolated  posts. 
The  castles  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  free  from  this 
defect,  the  chemin-de-ronde  becoming  spacious  and  unin- 
terrupted, so  that  the  garrison  could  be  massed  readily  at 
any  point. 

chemise  (she-mez'),  n.  [<  p.  chemise,  <  LL. 
camisia,  ML.  camisa,  a  shirt,  a  thin  dress :  see 
eamis,  which  is  the  older  form,  with  the  more 
general  sense.]  1.  A  shift  or  undergarment 
worn  by  women;  a  smock. —  2.  A  short,  loose- 
fitting  gown  worn  by  women  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century. —  3.  In  fort.:  (a)  A 
wall  built  parallel  to  and  outside  of  the  main 
wall  of  a  fortress,  or  concentric  with  and  sur- 
rounding a  tower,  intended  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  sappers  to  the  foot  of  the  main  de- 
fense. A  postern  in  the  latter  provides  for  the  access 
of  defenders  to  the  chemise  and  of  their  retreat  in  case  it 
is  stormed.  (&)  The  space  between  the  chemise- 
wall  and  the  main  work  which  it  protects,  some- 
times covered  with  a  penthouse  roof. — 4.  A 
sleeve  or  an  envelop  of  sheet-iron  placed  on  a 
mandrel  to  receive  the  coils  of  steel  ribbon  used 
in  making  shot-gun  barrels.  In  the  Belgian  bar- 
rels this  sleeve  remains  to  hold  the  coils  in  place  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  mandrel. 

5t.  Any  covering  or  envelop,  especially  one  of 
flexible  material,  as  the  parchment  bag  in  which 

seals  of  wax  were  inclosed Flre-chemlset,  a  piece 

of  linen  cloth  steeped  in  a  composition  of  petroleum, 
camphor,  and  other  combustible  matters,  formerly  used  at 
sea  to  fire  an  enemy's  vessel. — Rectal  chemise,  an  instru- 
ment for  tamponing  the  rectum.  It  consists  of  a  large 
catheter,  the  end  of  which  is  passed  through  the  middle 
of  one  or  more  pieces  of  cloth,  and  fastened.  It  is  then 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  the  space  between  the 
catheter  and  its  envelop  is  packed  with  pledgets  of  cotton. 

chemisette  (shem-i-zef),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  che- 
mise.'] 1.  A  garment  for  covering  the  neck, 
made  of  some  light  fabric,  as  lace,  muslin,  or 
cambric,  and  worn  under  a  waist,  especially  un- 
der one  cut  low  at  the  throat. —  2.  In  medieval 
fort.,  a  chemise  covering  a  very  small  part  of 
the  main  wall. 

chemism  (kem'izm),  11.  [<  cliem{ical)  +  -ism.'] 
Chemical  power,  influence,  or  effects. 

The  animal  organism  transfers  solar  heat  and  the  chem- 
ism of  the  food  (protoplasm)  to  correlated  amounts  of 
heat,  motion,  electricity,  light  (phosphorescence),  and 
nerve-force.  E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  190. 

chemist  (kem'ist),  n.     [Formerly  also  spelled' 
chymist  (=  F.  chimiste  =  Sp.  qmmista,  etc.); 
short  for  alchemist,  alchymist:  see  alchemist, 
and  cf .  chemic,  n.]     If.  -An  alchemist. 

The  starving  chemist  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  blest.  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  269. 

2.  A  person  versed  in  chemistry;  one  whose 
business  is  to  make  ohemical  examinations  or 
investigations,  or  who  is  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tions of  applied  chemistry. —  3.  Loosely,  one 

who  deals  in  drugs  and  Aedicines Chemist 

and  druggist,  in  Great  Britain,  one  who  is  registered 
as  such  under  the  act  of  July  Slst,  1868,  relating  to  the 
sale  of  poisons.'  Chemists  and  druggists  are  eligible  as 
members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  are  not  en- 
titled to  a  place  on  the  register  as  pharmaceutical  chemists. 
—Pharmaceutical  chemist,  a  person  acquainted  with 
the  chemistry  of  drugs ;  one  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
chemistry  in  its  relation  to  pharmacy;  in  Great  Britain, 
a  person  who,  after  passing  an  examination  in  Latin, 
botany,  materia  medica,  and  pharmaceutical  and  general 
chemistry,  with  other  cognate  subjects,  is  registered  as 
such  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

chemisticalf  (ke-mis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  chemist  + 
4c-al.]    Kelating  to  chemistry.    Burton., 

chemistry  (kem'is-tri),  n.  [Also  recently  chy- 
mistry,  by  apheresis  for  earlier  alchemistry,  al- 
chymistry;  now  regarded  as  <  chemist  +  -ry: 
see  chemist,  alchemy,  and  alchemistry.  Other 
names  for  the  science  are  chemics  and  ehemy : 
see  these  words.]  The  science  of  the  compo- 
sition of  material  things  and  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  in  consequence  of  changes  in 
their  ultimate  composition,  it  regards  a,ll  sub- 
stances as  made  up  of  atoms  (see  atom)  which  are  indivis- 
ible and  have  certain  unchanging  properties.  An  elemen- 
tary substance  consists  of  groups  of  chemically  united 
atoms  of  the  same  kind ;  a  compound  substance,  of  groups 
of  chemically  united  atoms  of  two  or  more  different  kinds. 
All  compound  substances,  and  most  elementary  ones,  con- 
sist of  definite  groups  of  chemically  united  atoms  which 
are  called  molecules.  Each  molecule  has  exactly  the  same 
chemical  composition  and  properties  as  the  whole  mass 
of  the  substance,  and  is  the  smallest  mass  into  which  the 
substance  can  be  divided  without  losing  its  identity.  The 
laws,  causes,  and  eflects  of  changes  in  the  kind,  and  the  num- 
ber and  arrangement,  of  atoms  within  the  molecule  are  the 
subject-matter  of  the  science.  See  cAemicoi.— Agricultu- 
ral chemistry.  See  agricultural.— Analytical  chem- 
istry. See  analytical— Avviiei  chemistry.  Same  as 
practical  cftemisfry.— Medical  Chemistry,  that  depart- 
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ment  of  chemistry  which  has  direct  and  intimate  relations 
to  the  medical  art,  including  physiological  and  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry.—  Metallurglc  chemistry.  See  met- 
allurgic. — Organic  chemistry,  formerly  defined  as  the 
chemistry  of  those  substances  which  are  the  products  of 
vital  force,  which  are  produced  by  organized  beings,  but 
cannot  be  artificially  prepared ;  but  since  many  of  them 
have  been  prepared  in  the  laboratoi-y  from  inorganic 
materials,  the  term  has  lost  its  original  meaning,  and  is 
now  applied  to  the  chemistry  of  all  the  carbon  com- 
pounds.—Physiological  chemistry,  the  chemistiy  of 
the  tissues  and  functions  of  animals  and  plants.— Prac- 
tical chemistry,  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  the 
arts ;  the  preparation  of  chemical  compounds,  their  analy- 
sis, and  their  use  in  arts  and  manufactiu-es.  Also  called 
applied  chemistry. — Theoretical  chemistry,  the  study 
of  the  general  laws  governing  chemical  action,  and  of  their 
bearing  on  the  theories  of  matter,— Thermal  chemistry, 
or  thermo-chemlstry,  treats  of  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  the  development  and  disappearance  of  heat  induced  by 
chemical  reactions. 

chemitype  (kem'i-tip),  n.  [<  chemi(cal)  -1-  type.] 
A  process  for  obtaining  casts  in  relief  from  en- 
gravings. A  polished  zinc  plate  is  covered  with  an 
etching-ground,  on  which  the  design  is  etched  with  a 
point  and  bitten  in  with  dilute  atiua  fortis.  The  etching- 
ground  is  then  removed,  and  every  particle  of  the  acid  well 
cleaned  off.  The  plate  is  covered  with  filings  of  a  fusible 
metal,  and  heated  until  the  metal  has  melted  and  filled 
the  engraving.  When  cold  it  is  scraped  away  to  the  level 
of  the  zinc  plate  in  such  a  manner  that  none  of  it  remains 
except  what  has  entered  the  engraved  lines.  The  plate 
is  next  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  weak  solution  of 
muriatic  acid ;  and,  as  the  one  of  these  metals  is  negative 
and  the  other  positive,  the  zinc  alone  is  eaten  away  by  the 
acid,  so  that  the  fusible  metal  which  has  entered  the  hol- 
lows of  the  engraving  is  left  in  relief,  and  may  be  printed 
from  in  a  press.  Chemitype  is  particularly  adapted  for 
the  production  of  maps. 

chemitypy  (kem'i-ti-pi),  n.    Same  as  cliemitype. 

chemolysis  (ke-mol'i-sis),  n.  [<  chem{ic)  +  Gr. 
'hvBiq,  solution,  <  Tiijeiv,  solve.]  The  analysis  or 
separation  of  a  compound  into  its  constituent 
parts  by  chemical  means ;  chemical  analysis. 

chemolytic  (kem-o-lit'ik),  a.  [As  chemolysis 
{-lyt-)  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  chemolysis, 
or  chemical  analysis. 

chemosis  (ke-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^H-V,  a 
yawning,  gaping  (see  cheme),  -t-  -osis.]  In 
jaathol.,  inSltration,  usually  inflammatory,  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  cellular  tissue  con- 
necting it  with  the  eyeball,  in  which  thecon- 
junotiva  rises  up  to  a  considerable  height 
around  the  cornea.    Also  chymosis. 

chemosmosis  (kem-os-mo'sis),  n.  [<  chem(io)  + 
osmosis.]  Chemical  action  transmitted  through 
an  intervening  membrane,  as  parchment,  pa- 
per, etc. 

chemosmotic  (kem-os-mot'ik),  a.  [As  chemos- 
mosis (-mot-)  +  -ic]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
chemosmosis. 

chemy  (kem'i),  n.  [=  F.  ehimie  =  Sp.  quimia  = 
G.  chemie,  etc.,  chemistry,  <  ML.  ehimia,  al- 
chemy, the  same,  without  the  prefix  (orig.  art.), 
as  alchimia,  alchemy :  see  alchemy.  Cf .  chemics 
and  chemistry.]  Chemistry.  Dr.  G.  Cheyne. 
fBare.] 

Chen  (ken),  n.  [NL.  (Boie,  1822),  <  Gr.  xvv  = 
L.  anser  =  E.  goose,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  Anse- 
rince;  the  SnOWygeese.  The  lamella:  of  the  bill  are 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  divergence  of  the  edges  of 


Snow-goose  {Chen  hyperboreus). 

the  mandibles,  and  the  plumage  is  generally  white,  with 
black  tips  on  the  wings,  C.  hyperboreus  inhabits  north- 
erly regions  of  both  hemispheres. 

chena  (che'na),  n.  [Hind.]  A  fresh-water  fish 
of  the  family  Ophiocephalidce,  Ophiocephahis 
striatus,  found  especially  in  swamps  and  grassy 
tanks  in  India.  It  attains  a  length  of  3  feet  or 
more. 

chenar-tree,  «■    See  chinar-tree. 

chendi  (chen'di),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  In  India,  a 
drink  made  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  date- 
palm.    Simmonds. 

chenet,  «•    -A-n  obsolete  form  of  chine^. 

chenevixite  (shen'e-vik-sit),  n.  [After  the 
British  chemist  and  mineralogist  Eichard  Chen- 
evix  (1774-1830).]  An  arseniate  of  copper  and 
iron,  occtirring  massive,  of  a  dark-green  color. 

cheng  (shung),  n.    Same  as  sang. 


chenille 

chenille  (she-nel'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a  caterpillar  (= 
Pr.  cimilha),  prob.  <  L.  caiiicula,  a  little  dog, 
dim.  of  caiiis  (>  F.  chien),  a  dog.  Cf.  caterpH- 
lar.'\  1.  A  soft,  velvety  cord  of  silk  or  worst- 
ed, used  in  embroidery  and  for  fi-inges  and 
other  ornamental  parts  of  women's  dresses, 
etc.— 2.  A  name  for  Dasija  elcgans,  one  of  the 
red  marine  algss,  order  Floridem.    See  Dasya. 

A  beautifal  spoL'ies  {Dasya  elegam],  known  to  lady  col- 
lectors by  the  name  of  chenille,  at  once  recognized  by  its 
long,  cylindrical,  branching  fronds,  densely  fringed  with 
fine  lake-colored  filaments.     Farlow,  Marine  Algse,  p.  177. 

Chenille  carpet.  See  carpet.—  Chenille  cloth,  a  fabric 
made  with  a  friaged  silken  thread  used  as  the  weft  in 
combination  with  wool  or  cotton.  A  fur-like  surface  is 
thus  produced,  whence  the  name.—  Chenille  embroi- 
dery, a  kind  of  embroidery  in  which  chenille  is  used  like 
thread  or  braid,  either  laid  upon  the  surface,  as  in  couch- 
ing, or  drawn  through  the  material  with  the  needle :  in 
the  latter  case  a  canvas  with  large  meshes,  or  perforated 
cardboard,  is  commonly  used.  The  chenille  used  for  the 
purpose  is  finer  than  the  ordinary  kinds.— Chenille  lace, 
a  kind  of  lace  made  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  a  ground  of  silk  net  and  the  pattern  outlined  with 
line  chenille.— ChenUle-needle,  a  needle  with  a  very 
large  eye  and  a  sharp  point,  used  for  making  chenille  em- 
broidery.-ChenUle  rollo,  a  twisted  silk  chenille  stiff- 
ened by  wire,  used  as  an  edging  for  glass  shades  and  for 
different  ornaments.  It  is  also  made  into  a  soft  cylindri- 
cal cord  used  in  rich  fringes. 

chenomorph  (ke'no-morf),  It.  One  of  the  Clie- 
nomorphm. 

Chenomorphae  (ke-no-m6r'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Huxley,  1867),  <  Gr.  zm',  =  E.  goose,  +  fiop<p^, 
form.]  The  duck  tribe  considered  as  a  prime 
division  of  desmognathous  carinate  birds  hav- 
ing the  same  technical  characters  as,  and  being 
conterminous  with,  the  family  Anatidce. 

chenomorphic  (ke-no-mdr'fik),  a.  [<  Clieno- 
morpkcE  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Chenomorphce ;  anserine  or 
anatine ;  lamellirostral. 

chenopod  (ke'uo-pod),  n.  A  plant  of  the  order 
Chenopodiacece. ' 

Ghenopodiacese  (ke-no-p6-di-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
■[NL.,  <  Chenopodium  +  -acem.']  A  natural  order 
of  apetalous  exogens,  containing  about  60  gen- 
era and  400  species  of  more  or  less  succulent 
herbs  or  shrubS;  for  the  most  part -peculiar  to 
maritime  or  salme  localities  and  to  dry  desert 
regions.  It  is  extensively  represented  in  the  alkaline 
regions  of  central  Asia  and  western  America,  and  in- 
cludes most  of  the  so-called  greasewoods  of  America.  It 
furnishes  the  beet  and  mangel-wurzel,  the  spinach,  and 
the  garden-orach.  Some  of  the  succulent  species  contain 
large  quantities  of  alkaline  salts  ;  some  possess  aromat- 
ic and  medicinal  qualities ;  and  some  are  cosmopolitan 
weeds.  The  principal  genera  are  Cherwpodium,  Atriplex, 
Sitceda,  and  Salsola. 

Chenopodiaceous  (ke-no-p6-di-a'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Chenopodiacece. 

Ghenopodidse  (ke-no-pod'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chenopus  (-pod-)  +  Adce.']  A  family  of  gastro- 
pods, typified  by  the  genus  Chenopus :  synony- 
mous with  Aporrhaidce, 

Chenopodium  (ke-no-p6'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  x^j  =  E.  goose,  +  nohg  (iroS-)  =  E.  foot."] 
'  The  typical  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Chenopodiacece.  It  is  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  regions,  and  includes  various  common  weeds, 
known  as  goosefoot,  pigweed,  good-King-Henry,  etc.,  fre- 
<iuently  eaten  as  greens  when  young.  Some  aromatic 
species  are  used  in  medicine,  as  the  Jerusalem  oak  (C 
Botrys)  and  wormseed  (C  anwrosioides),  and  the  straw- 
berry-blite  (C  capitatum)  is  sometimes  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  its  scarlet  fruit.  C.  Quinoa  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  parts  of  South  America  for  its  seeds,  which  are 
an  article  of  food.  Tlie  genus  is  now  made  to  include  the 
species  which  have  commonly  been  referred  to  Blitum, 
having  densely  clustered  flowers  with  a  calyx  which  be- 
comes fleshy  and  colored  in  fruit. 

Chenopsis  (ke-nop'sis),  n.  [NL.  (J.  "Wagler, 
1832),  <  Gr.  x^,  =  E.  goose,  +  6fic,  aspect,  ap- 
pearance.] A  genus  of  swans,  belonging  to 
the  family  Anatidce  and  subfamily  Cygnince.  C. 
atratus  is  the  well-known  black  swan  of  Aus- 
tralia.   Also  written  Chenopis.     See  swan. 

Chenopus  (kf-no'pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  zw,  =  E. 
goose,  +  TTovQ  {irod-)  =  E.  foot.'\  The  typical 
genus  of  Chenopodidce :  same  as  Aporrhais. 

Chenorhamphus  (ke-no-ram'fus),  n.  [NL., 
irreg.  <  Gr.  ;ifa(VE(i',  gape,  +  })afi^o(,  Ijeak,  bill.] 
Same  as  Anaatomus,  1. 

Chenot  process.    See  process. 

cheoh,  n.     See  chih. 

chep^t,  «■    A  Middle  English  form  of  cheap. 

chep^  (chep),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  chape.']  The 
part  of  a  plow  on  which  the  share  is  placed. 
HaUiwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

chepet,  V.  and  11.  A  Middle  English  form  of  cheap. 
chepinget,  «.     Same  as  cheaping. 

chepster  (chep'ster),  n.  [E.  dial.,  <  cheep,  Sc. 
cheip,  chepe,  chirp,  peep,  as  a  bird,  +  -ster.]    A 

local  British  name  of  the  starling,  Sturnus  vul- 
garis.   Montagu. 
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cheque,  n.    See  cfeeofci,  13. 

chequer  (chek'er),  n.  and  v.  A  more  recent 
spelling  (in  England)  of  checker'^-. 

chequerberry,  ".     See  checkerherry. 

chequer-tree,  n.    See  checker-tree. 

chequey,  a.    See  cheeky. 

chequint,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sequin. 

chequy,  a.    See  cheeky. 

cherassi  (che-ras'i),  «.  A  kind  of  gold  medal 
struck  in  Persia  for  distribution  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  coronation,  and  often  used  as  a  coin. 
The  value  varies  from  .f;l  to  $7. 

chercht,  n.   A  Middle  English  spelling  of  church. 

cherchert,  «.     See  kercher,  kerchief.     Wright. 

cheret.  A  Middle  English  form  of  cheer'^  and 
cheer^. 

cherelichet,  adv.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
cheerly'^. 

chericet,  v.t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  cherish. 

cherif,  n.    A  French  spelling  of  sherif. 

cherimoyer  (cher-i-moi'er),  n.  [Also  ehirimoyd; 
F.  cherimoUer,  a  corruption  of  cherimoles,  the 
name  of  the  fruit  in  Peru.]  The  fruit  of  Anoiia 
CherimoUa,  a  native  of  Peru,  it  is  a  heart-shaped 
fruit,  with  a  scaly  exterior  and  numerous  seeds  buried  in 
a  pulp.  It  is  as  much  esteemed  in  the  western  parts  of 
South  America  as  the  custard-apple,  to  which  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance,  is  in  the  West  Indies. 

cherisauncet,  "•     -An  error  for  chevisance. 

cherish  (cher'ish),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  clierischen,  cher- 
isen,  chericen,  <  OP.  cheris-,  stem  of  certain  forms 
of  cherir,  P.  ch6rir  {cMriss-),  hold  dear,  cherish, 
<  Cher,  <  L.  cans,  dear:  see  cheer^,  charity,  and 
caress.2  1.  To  hold  as  dear ;  treat  with  tender- 
ness and  affection ;  foster ;  nurture ;  support 
and  encourage ;  shelter  fondly ;  nurse;  caress. 
We  were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth 
her  children.  1  Thes.  ii.  7. 

No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh ;  but  nourisheth 
SLndcherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  Church.    Eph.  v.  29. 
And  undre  that  tytle  alle  Kynges  and  Lordes  ckerisschen 
hem  the  more  with  giftes  and  alle  thing. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  238. 
You  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  ii.  3. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds,  but  gentle  air?' 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6. 

2.  To  indulge  and  encourage  in  the  mind;  har- 
bor; cling  to:  as,  to  cherish  forgiveness;  to 
cherish  revenge. 

His  valour  .  .  . 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds, 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  5. 
To  chensh  virtue  and  humanity.    Burke,  Hev.  in  France. 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  but  bit- 
ter fruit? 

I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho'  my  heart  be  at  the 
root.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Sf.  To  give  physical  comfort  or  pleasure  to; 
invigorate;  strengthen;  warm;  hence,  to  pro- 
vide for ;  entertain  hospitably. 

Wherefore  his  servants  said  unto  him.  Let  there  be 
sought  for  my  lord  the  king  a  young  virgin  :  and  let  her 
stand  before  the  king;'and  let  hercherish  him,  and  let  her 
lie  in  thy  bosom,  that  my  lord  the  king  may  get  heat. 

1  Ki.  i.  2. 

They  burn  sweet  gums  and  spices  or  perfumes,  and 
pleasant  smells,  and  sprinkle  about  sweet  ointmente  and 
watei-s,  yea,  they  leave  nothing  undone  that  maketh  for 
the  cherishin{r  of  the  company. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson),  ii.  6. 
=  S3fn.  Foster,  Cherish,  Harbor.  "  To  foster  is  to.  sustain 
and  nourish  with  care  and  effort.  To  cherish  is  to  hold 
and  treat  as  dear.  To  harbor  is  to  provide  with  shelter 
and  protection,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  for  working  to 
something  that  might  be  and  often  ought  to  be  excluded." 
Angus,  Handbook  of  the  Eng.  Tongue,  p.  378. 
cherisher  (cher'ish-er),  n.  Onewho  cherishes; 
a  supporter;  an  encouiager ;  an  entertainer. 

He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh 
and  blood.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  3. 

He  [Pepys]  was  universally  belov'd,  ...  a  very  greate 

cherisher  of  learned  men  of  whom  he  had  the  conversation. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  26, 1703. 

Cherishingly  (oher'ish-ing-li),  adv.  In  an  af- 
fectionate or  cherishing  manner. 

cherishment  (cher'ish-ment),  n.  [<  cherish  + 
-ment.']  1.  The  aot  of  giving  physical  comfort 
or  pleasure. 

Those  parts  neere  (and  perhaps  vnder)  the  Pole  are  hab- 
itable, the  continuance  of  the  Sunnes  presence  in  their 
Summer  heating  and  warming  with  liuely  cherishment  all 
Creatuies.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  741. 

2.  Encouragement ;  support.     [Rare.] 
One  ouelie  lives,  her  ages  ornament, 
And  myrrour  of  her  Makers  majestic. 
That  with  rich  bountie,  and  deare  cherishment, 
Supports  the  praise  of  noble  Poesie. 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses. 
cherislyt,  adv.    [ME.,  <  cherisen,  cherish,  +  -hj, 
-ly2;  equiv.  to  cheerly^,  q.  v.]    Dearly. 
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Kaymound  full  cherisly  was  hold  also. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  5338. 

cherkt,  v.  i.    See  chirk^. 

cherlt,  cherlisht.     Middle  English  forms  of 

churl,  churlish. 
chermany  (eh6r'ma-ni),  n.     [Origin  obscure.] 

In  the  southern  United  States,  a  variety  of  the 

game  of  base-ball.     The  Century. 
chermes  (kfer'mez),  w.    [NL.:  see  fermes.]    If. 

An  old  spelling  of  kermes. —  2.  [cap.]   [NL.] 


Ckermes  abieticoleus.    (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


A  genus  of  bark-lice,  of  the  family  Aphididm, 
species  of  which  affect  firs  and  larches. 

CherrYKS  affords  an  example  of  heterogamy  in  that  two 
different  oviparous  generations  follow  one  another:  a 
slender  and  winged  summer  generation,  and  an  apterous 
generation  which  is  found  in  autumn  and  spring  and  lives 
through  the  winter.  Clam,  Zoology  (trans.),  II.  643. 

Chermesinse  (ker-me-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chermes,  2,  -t-  -in<e.]  A  subfamily  of  bark-lice, 
of  the  family  Aphididce,  typified  by  the  genus 
Chermes,  having  only  two  discoidal  veins  on  the 
fore  wings,  and  the  antennse  usually  5-jointed, 
but  exceptionally  3-jointed.  it  consists  of  minute 
forms  usually  black  or  yellow,  including  the  vine-pest. 
Phylloxera  vastatrix. 

chermesine  (ker'me-sin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Chermesince. 

cherna  (cher'na),  n.  [Sp.]  A  name  adopted 
from  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  for  various 
species  of  serranoid  fishes,  (a)  Polyprion  cemium, 
generally  called  stone-hass  or  wreck-Jish.  Also  cherne.  (6) 
EpinephelxLs  morio,  better  known  as  the  red  grouper. 

cherne  (chfer'ne),  M.  [Same  as  c/jerwa.]  A  lo- 
cal (Madeira)  name  of  the  stone-bass.  See 
cherna,  (a). 

Chernes  (ker'nez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  z^P^C,  a  day- 
laborer,  as  adj.  poor,  needy.]  A  genus  of  two- 
eyed  book-scorpions,  of  the  family  Cheliferidce, 
or  giving  name  to  a  family  Chernetidce. 

Chernetid  (ker'ne-tid),  n.  A  false  scorpion  of 
the  family  Chernetidce. 

Chernetidse  (ker-net'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cher- 
nes ( Chernet-)  -f  -idee.]  A  family  of  false  scor- 
pions, of  the  order  Pseudoscorpiones  or  Chelife- 
ridea.  it  is  restricted  to  the  book-scorpions  with  two 
eyeS)  in  which  case  it  is  synonymous  with  Cheliferidce,  or 
contains  the  four-eyed  forms  also,  and  is  then  coextensive 
with  the  order. 

chernette  (chfer-nef),  ».    [Dim.  of  cherne.]   A 

Soung  cherne. 
ernozem  (chfer'no-zem),  n.  [Also  written 
tchernozem;  repr.  Euss.  chernozemu,  <  ehernuU, 
black,  +  gemlya,  earth,  land.]  The  local  name 
of  a  black  earth  of  extraordinary  fertility,  cov- 
ering at  least  100,000,000  acres,  from  the  Car- 
pathian to  the  Ural  mountains,  to  the  depth 
of  from  4  to  20  feet,  and  yielding  an  almost 
unlimited  succession  of  similar  crops  without 
preparation,  it  consists  chiefly  of  silica  with  a  little 
alumina,  lime,  and  ojcid  of- iron,  and  about  7  per  cent,  of 
vegetable  mold,  of  which  2.45  is  nitrogen  gas.  The  nitro- 
gen and  other  organic  matter  are  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
Its  fertility. 

cheroot  (she-rbf), «.  [Also  spelled  sheroot;  = 
Pg.  charuto,  a  cigar,  tobacco-leaves,  <  Hind. 
churut,  a  cigar;  prob.  orig.  a  native  name  in 
the  Philippine  islands.]  A  kind  of  cigar  not 
pointed  at  either  end,  and  thicker  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other.  Cheroots  were  first  made  at 
Manila  in  the  Philippine  islands. 

The  valleys  of  Luzon  .  .  .  send  us  more  cheroots  than 
spices.  B.  Taylor,  Lauds  of  the  Saracen,  p.  179. 

ch6-root  (sha'rot),  n.    Same  as  shaya^oot. 

cherryl  (eher'i),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
sX&o  ch^y,  cherie,  <  ME.  chery,  ehere,  in  comp. 
cheri-,  chiri-  (pi.  cherys,  cheries,  chiries),  a  new 
singular  developed  from  the  supposed  pi.  *  cher- 
is, *chiris,  <  AS.  ciris,  cyrs  (in  ciris-hedm,  cyrs- 
iredw,  cherry-tree)  =  D.  kers,  fcerse=MLG.  kerse, 
kars,  kas{-bere)  =  OHG.  chirsa,  MHG.  kirse, 
kerse,  kersche,  G.  kirsche  =  Dan.  kirsel-lcer)  = 
Sw.  kers(-bdr)  =  P.  cerise  =  Pr.  serisia,  cerei- 
ra  =  Cat.  cirera  —  Sp.  cereza  =  Pg.  cereja  = 
K-  ejnegia,  ciliegia  =  Wall.  eiriashU,  a  cherry 
(ct  P.  cerisier  =  Pr.  serier  =  Cat.  drer,  eirerer 
=  Sp.  cerezo  =  Pg.  cerejeira  =  It.  ciri^gio,  dliegio 
=  Wall,  cireshu,  a  cherry-tree),  <  ML.  cerasea, 
cerasia,  <  MGr.  Kepaaca,  nepaaia,  the  cherry-tree, 
<  L.  cerasus,  a  cherry-tree,  cerasus,  cerasum, 
a  cherry  (=  Ar.  keraz  =  Turk,  hiraz),  <  Gr. 
Kepaaoc,  a  cherry-tree,  Kspaaiov,  a  cherry,  cheiTV- 
tree,  <  Kcpac,  a  horn,  prob.  with  reference  to 
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the  homy  pit  (cf.  cornel).  Traditionally,  the 
name  is  referred  to  Cerasus,  L.  Cerasus,  Gr. 
Vispaamg,  an  ancient  town  in  Pontus,  where 
the  cherry-tree  was  native.]  I.  n. ;  pi.  cher- 
ries (-iz).  1.  The  fruit  of  species  of  Cerasus 
(which  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  subgenus 
of  Prunus),  consisting  of  a  globose  pulpy 
drupe  inclosing  a  one-seeded  smooth  stone; 
also,  a  tree  producing  this  fruit.  The  cultivated 
varieties  of  the  garden-cherry  probably  all  belong  to  two 
species,  Prunus  Ceranus  and  P.  aviuTn,  both  doubtless 
natives  of  Europe.  It  is  related  by  Hiny  that  this  fruit 
or  a  cr'tivated  variety  of  it  was  brought  from  Cerasus 
in  Pontus  to  Italy  after  the  defeat  of  Mthridates  by  Lu- 
cuUus,  about  70  B.  o.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Bomans  about  120  years^terward.  There  are  many 
kinds,  as  the  red-,  black-,' and  white-hearts,  the  Mayduke, 
bigaroon,  morello,  Kentish,  etc.  The  wild  or  crab  cherry, 
mazard  or  gean  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  wild  state  of  the 
Prunus  aviumt  which  is  also  found  in  various  other  parts 
of  Europe.  From  the  fruit  of  its  different  varieties  several 
highly  esteemed  cordials  are  prepared,  as  the  maraschino 
of  Italy,  the  ratafia  of  France,  the  kirschwasser  of  Ger- 
many, etc.  To  this  group  of  cherries,  distinguished  by 
having  their  flowers  and  fruits  in  clusters,  belong  also  the 
mahaleb  cherry  (P.  Mahaleb)  of  Europe,  with  very  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  the  ground -cherry  (A  Chamcecerasus), 
as  well  as  the  wild  red  cherry  (P.  Pennsylvanica)  and  the 
dwarf  cherry  (P.  jrunvUa)  of  North  America.  A  second 
section  of  the  genus  has  the  flowers  in  racemes,  and  the 
fruit  smaller  and  less  palatable.  To  this  belong  the  bird- 
cherry  (P.  Padus)  of  Europe,  and  the  wild  black  cherry, 
also  called  the  rum-  or  cabinet-cherry  (P.  serotina),  and  the 
choke-cherry  (P.  Virginiana)  of  America.  Still  a  third  sec- 
tion consists  of  evergreen  trees,  with  the  flowers  in  racemes 
and  the  fruit  inedible,  including  the  bastard  cherry,  bay- 
cherry,  or  laurel-cherry  (P.  Lauro-  Cerasus)  of  Europe,  and 
the  Carolina  laurel-cherry  (P.  Caroliniana)  of  the  southern 
United  States.  ' 

2.  A  name  given  to  many  different  kinds  of 
&uit  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  com- 
mon cherry.  See  phrases  below. — 3.  (a)  The 
wood  of  the  cherry-tree.  That  of  the  wild  black 
cherry,  Pi'unus  seroti'p.a,  of  the  United  States  is  a  light, 
hard,  strong  wood  of  a  reddish  color,  largely  used  and 
highly  esteemed  for  cabinet-work,  interior  finishing,  etc. 
(6)  In  Australia,  the  fine-grained  wood  of  Eu- 
genia myrtifolia,  and  especially  the  very  hard, 
compact,  and  durable  wood  of  Exocarpiis  cu- 
pressiformis,  used  in  ship-building  and  other 
strong  work. —  4.  A  cutter  or  countersink  used 
in  making  bullet-molds — Barbados,  cowha^e.or 
West  Indian  clierry,  the  fruit  of  species  of  Molpiphia 
and  Biijw/iosia.— Bastard  clierry,  of  Jamaica,  the  Ehre- 
tia  tiBi/oiJffl.— Beecll-  or  toush-cherry,  of  Austraha, 
the  Troohoearpa  ZaMrima.— Broad-leafed  clierry,  of  Ja- 
maica, Cordia,  macropAyiia.— Clammy  clierry,  Cordia 
Collococea. — Cornelian  cherry,  the  fruit  of  Comus 
ynas,  the  cornel-tree.  It  is  a  small,  acid,  cherry-like, 
edible  berry.— Dog-clierry,  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  dog- 
wood, Comus  sanguima.—  jywaxi  cherry,  the  fruit  of 
Lonieera,  or  honeysuckle.—  Hottentot  cherry,  the  fruit 
of  Cassine  Mauroceniat  a  South  African  plant  related  to 
the  American  yaupon.  Ilex  Cassine.  It  is  a  trispermous 
berry  of  a  dark-purple  color. —  Jamaica  cherry,  Ficus 
pedurKulata.—Jemsalem.  cherry,  an  ornamental  plant, 
Solanum  Pseudo-capsicum^  and  its  fruit.  Also  called  win- 
ter-eherry.—'WtateT-cherry.  (a)  The  fruit  of  Physalis 
Alkekengi.  See  alkekengi.  (b)  Same  as  Jerusalem  cherry. 
-Zulu  cherry,  of  South  Africa,  Dmnheya  Burgessice. 

II.  a.  1.  Like  a  red  cherry  in  color ;  red;  rud- 
dy; blooming:  as,  a,  cherry  lip;  cherry  oheeks. 
Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 

A  cTierry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue. 

Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  i.  1. 

2.  Made  of  cherry-wood :  as,  a  cherry  table. 
cherryi  (oher'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cherried, 
ppr.  cherrying.     [<  cherry''-,  m.]    To  impart  a 
cherry  color  to ;  redden. 

Close  in  her  Closet,  with  her  best  Complexions, 
Shee  mends  her  Faces  wrinkle-f uU  defections. 
Her  Cheek  shee  cherries,  and  her  Ey  shee  cheers. 
And  fains  her  (fond)  a  Wench  of  fifteen  yeers. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  Decay. 

Cherry^t  (cher'i),  v.  t.      [As  if  directly  <  OF. 

eherir :  see  cherish.']    A  modifleation  of  cherish. 

Sweet  Goddesses  all  three,  which  me  in  mirth  do  cherry ! 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  22. 

Oherry-bird  (cher'i-berd),  ».  1.  A  book-name 
of  the  European  oriole  or  pirol,  Oriolus  galbv^ 
la. —  2.  The  Carolina  waxwing,  or  cedar-bird, 
Ampelis  cedrorwm.    See  Ampelis  and  waxwing. 

cherry-blight  (cher'i-blit),  n.  An  ascomycetous 
fungus,  Podosphmra  Oxyacanthce,  of  the  family 
Erysiphece.  The  white  mycelium  grows  over  the  surface 
of  the  leaf,  and  the  perithecia  produced  upon  it  have  radi- 
ating appendages  branched  at  the  tips.  Each  peritheoium 
contains  one  ascus,  in  which  several  spores  are  formed. 

cherry-bounce  (cher'i-boujis'),  «•  A  popular 
cordial,  consisting  of  burned  brandy  in  which 
cherries  have  been  steeped  with  sugar.  Also 
called  cherry-cordial. 

Yea,  of  cherry-lounce  quantum  suft.  and  old  Oporto  a 
couple  of  magnums :  that's  my  phytic. 

Morton,  Secrets  worth  Knowing,  ii.  1. 

cherry-brandy  (cher'i-bran'di),  n.  1.  Brandy 
in  which  cherries  have  been  steeped.— 2.  A 
cordial  made  of  spirit  flavored  with  syrup  of 
cherries. 
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cherry-coal  (cher'i-kol),  n.  A  variety  of  bitu- 
minous coal  which  is  moderately  lustrous,  has 
a  somewhat  conchoidal  fracture,  and  readily 
breaks  up  into  cuboidal  fragments,  it  is  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  coking  coal  and  splint  coal, 
retammg  its  shape  until  thoroughly  consumed,  and  not 
coiang. 

cherry-cob  (cher'i-kob),  n.  A  cherry-stone. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

cherry-coffee  (cher'i-kof'e),  n.  The  coffee-ber- 
ry as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  before  the  pulp  has 
been  removed  or  the  seeds  have  been  dried. 

cherry-colored  (cher'i-kul"ord),  a.  Of  a  red- 
dish color  resembling  that  of  the  common  red 
cherry;  cerise. 

_  She  wore  one  of  her  own  round-ear'd  caps,  and  over  it  a 
little  straw-hat,  lined  with  cherry- colour' d  silk,  and  tied 
with  a  cherry-colour'd  ribbon.  Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

cherry-cordial  (cher'i-kor'dial),  «.  Same  as 
cherry-bounce. 

cherry-gum  (cher'i-gum),  n.    Cerasin. 

cherry-laurel  (oher'i-m"rel),  n.  The  English 
name  of  Cerasus  Lauro-Cerasus,  natural  order 
RosacecB,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  commonly 
called  laurel,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  sweet- 
bay  or  other  true  species  of  Laurus.  The  leaves  yield  by 
distillation  hydrocyanic  acid  and  an  oil  resembling  that 
obtained  from  bitter  ahnonds.  The  distilled  water  from 
the  leaves  is  used  in  medicine  in  the  same  way  as  diluted 
hydrocyanic  or  prussio  acid. 

cherry-pepper  (eher'i-pep"er),  n.  A  species  of 
Capsicum,  G.  cerasiforme,  of  the  "West  Indies, 
whose  fruit  is  small  and  cherry-shaped. 

cherry-pie  (oher'i-pi'),  n.  l.  A  pie  made  of 
cherries. — 2.  A  popular  name  for  the  common 
heliotrope. 

"Did  you  ever  smell   cherry-pie  so   sweet  befoi'e?" 
Heliotrope  was  a  passion  with  old  Andros  Bartrand. 

Annie  Edwardes,  A  Girton  Girl. 

cherry-pit  (cher'i-pit),  n.  1.  The  stone  or  pit 
of  a  cherry. —  2.  A  child's  play,  in  which  cher- 
ry-stones are  thrown  into  a  small  hole. 

'Tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

In  the  Eldorado,  where  urchins  play  at  cherry-pit  with 

diamonds.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  I.  i. 

cherry-rum  (oher'i-mm'),  n.  Rum  in  which 
wild  cherries  have  been  steeped. 

cherry-stick  (eher'i-stik),  n.  A  tobacco-pipe 
tube,  used  with  the  Turkish  chibouk,  made  of 
a  young  stem  of  the  mahaleb  cherry,  bored  and 
with  the  reddish-brown  bark  retained.  Some- 
times these  stems  are  five  feet  long,  and  as 
straight  and  smooth  as  if  turned. 

cherry-stone  (cher'i-ston),  n.  The  stone-like 
seed  of  a  cherry. 

cherry-tree  (oher'i-tre),  n.  [<  ME.  cherytre, 
cheritre,  chiritre,  <  AS.  *eiris-tre6w,  cyrs-tredw 
(of.  ciris-'bedm),  cherry-tree,  <  dris,  cyrs,  cherry, 
-I-  tredw,  tree.]  A  tree  producing  cherries.  See 
cherry^. 

1  proved  have  encrece  of  Chiritree. 

The  yerdes  [rods]  that  my  vyne  I  sette  unto 

Anoon  hath  growen  up  an  huge  tree. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  194. 

cherry-wine  (cher'i-win'),  »•  A  fermented  li- 
quor made  from  cherry-juice  with  the  addition 
of  sugar  and  sometimes  of  flavoring  ingredients. 

chersett,  »•    See  churchesset. 

chersian  (ker'si-an),  «.  [<  Chersus  + -ian.]  A 
land-tortoise  of  "the  family  Chersidce.  Also 
chersite. 

chersid  (ker'sid),  n.    Same  as  chersian. 

Chersidse  (ker'si-de),  M.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chersus 
+  -idee.]  The  land-tortoises  as  a  family  of 
Chelonia :  synonymous  with  Testudinidce. 

chersite  (ker'sit),  ».  [NL.,  as  Chersus  +  -ite^.'] 
Same  as  chersian. 

Chersobatae  (ker-sob'a-te),  n.  pi.  [>fL.,  <  Gr. 
X^pcog,  dryland,  +  -fSdrrK,  <  ^atveiv  (•/*^a-),  go.] 
Another  name  of  the  Anabantidee. 

Chersonese  (ker'so-nes  or  -nez),  n.  [<  L.  cher- 
sonesus,  <  Gr.  xepadvijaoc,  <  z^P'^oCt  land,  dry  land 
(as  adj.,  dry),  +  vijaog,  an  island.]  A  peninsula ; 
a  tract  of  land  of  any  extent  which  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  but  is  united  to  a  larger 
tract  by  an  isthmus.  The  ancient  Thracian  Cherso- 
nese was  the  peninsula  of  GallipoU  in  European  Turkey, 
between  the  Hellespont  and  the  jEgean  sea ;  the  Tamic 
Chersonese,  the  Crimea;  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Jutland  in  Denmark  ;  and  the  Golden  Cherso- 
nese, in  India,  probably  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  These 
are  the  most  prominent  instances  of  the  ancient  use  of 
the  word  in  names ;  but  it  was  applied  to  many  smaller 
bodies  of  land.  Formerly  also  written  chersoness. 
The  sea  so  circles  there  that  it  becomes  a  chersoness. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  35. 

And,  on  the  other  side,  Hayle's  vaster  mouth  doth  make 
A  Chersonese  thereof.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  83. 

Chersus  (ker'sus),  n.     [NL.  (Wagler,  1830),  < 

Gr.  x^P°oi,  adj.,  dry,  x^P<^°i>  ^-i  "^T  land,  >  x^P- 
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ffaZof,  of  dry  land,  living  or  found  thereon,  x'- 
'kiivri  xepaala,  a  land-tortoise.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Chersidce. 

Chersydrus  (k6r-sid'rus),  re.  rNL.,<  Gr.  x^P'"'- 
6poq,  an  amphibious  serpent,  \  x^P^oit  dry  land, 
+  vSpoi,  a  water-snake,  <  vdwp,  water.]  A  genus 
of  aquatic  wart-snakes,  family  Acroehordidw, 
having  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  compressed, 
with  a  fold  of  skin  beneath  the  abdomen  and 
the  tail.  C.  granulatus  is  an  East  Indian  species,  re- 
sembling in  habits  the  very  venomous  water-snakes,  Hy- 
drophidoB,  though  it  is  perfectly  harmless. 

chert  (chfirt),  n.  [Cf .  E.  dial.  (Kentish)  'chart, 
common  rough  ground  overrun  with  shrubs; 
charty,  churty,  =  cherty,  rough  or  rocky;  Sw. 
dial.  Icart,  a  pebble.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin:  of. 
Ir.  ceart,  a  pebble,  carrach,  rocky,  Gael,  carr, 
a  shelf  of  rock,  W.  careg,  a  stone:  see  car^, 
cairn,  and  crag^,]  A  cryptoorystalline  variety 
of  quartz,  also  called  hornstone,  petrosilex,  or 
rocTc-fiint.  it  is  less  hard  than  quartz  crystal,  has  usu- 
ally a  conchoidal  or  slightly  splintery  fracture,  is  com- 
monly gray-brown  or  black  in  color,  and  is  often  some- 
what translucent.  It  frequently  occurs  in  layers  or  con- 
cretionary nodules,  especially  in  limestone  rocks.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  any  impure  flinty  rock,  including 
the  jaspers. 

cherty  (ehSr'ti),  a.  [<  chert  +  -2/^.]  Like  chert  j 
full  of  chert ;  flinty. 

cherub  (oher'ub),  n. ;  pi.  cherubim,  cherubs  (-8- 
bim,  -ubz).  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  cherub  (in  Eom. 
in  dim.  form:  see  cherubin'^),  <  LL.  cherub,  pi. 
cherubim,  <  Heb.  Wrubh,  pi.  Wrubhim,  a  cherub : 
supposed  to  be  of  foreign  origin ;  connected  by 
some  with  Assyrian  hirubu,  a  name  of  the  steer- 
god,  the  winged  guardian  at  the  entrance  of  As- 
syrian palaces.  The  pi.  cherubim  occurs  earlier 
in  the  accom.  form  cherubin.  A  double  E.  pL 
cherubims  occurs  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere.]  1  .. 
One  of  an  order  of  angels  variously  represent- 
ed at  different  times,  but  generally  as  winged 
spirits  with  a  human  countenance  (often  simply 
as  winged  heads),  and  distinguished  by  their 
knowledge  from  the  seraphs,  whose  distinctive 
quality  is  love,  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  cherubs  are 
represented  as  next  in  order  to  seraphs.  The  first  men- 
tion of  cherubs  is  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  where  their  figure  is  not 
described,  but  their  office  was,  with  a  flaming  sword,  to 
keep  or  guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.  Figures  of  a 
pair  of  cherubs  were  placed  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark, 
and  a  pair  of  colossal  size  overshadowed  it  in  Solomon's 
temple  with  the  canopy  of  their  contiguously  extended 
wings.  They  are  called  "the  cherubims  of  glory  "  (Heb. 
ix.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible,  rested.  Tliey 
were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like  the  ark  itself  and 
the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their  wings  were  stretched 
upward,  and  their  faces  turned  "  toward  each  other,  and 
toward  the  mercy -seat."  The  cherubs  seen  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  had  each  four  heads  or  faces,  the  hands  of  a  man, 
and  wings.  The  four  faces  were  the  face  of  a  cherub,  that 
of  a  man,  that  of  a  lion,  and  that  of  an  eagle.  They  had 
the  bodily  form  of  a  man.  (Ezek.  x.)  T^he  hieroglyphical 
and  emblematical  figures  embroidered  on  the  veils  of  the 
tabernacle  were  called  "cherubims  of  cunning  work"  (Ex. 
xxvi.  1). 
And  he  stegh  [ascended]  over  ch^ruMn. 

0.  E.  Psalter,  Ps.  xviii.  10. 
But  first  and  chiefest  witli  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  flery-wheeled  tlirone. 
The  Cherub  Contemplation. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  54. 
On  the  entablature  of  the  walls  were  seen  the  cherubim 
with  outstretched  wings,  the  symbol  of  the  power  and 
immediate  presence  of  Jehovah. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  54,. 

2.  A  beautiful  chUd:  so  called  because  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  cherubs  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  beautiful  winged  children.  [In  this 
sense  the  plural  is  always  cherubs.'] 

cherubic  (che-ro'bik),  o.  [<.  clierub  + -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  cherubs ;  angelic :  as, 
cherubic  host ;  cherubic  watch ;  cherubic  songs. 
Milton — Cherubic  hymn,  a  hymn  beginning  with  the 
words  "  We  who  mystically  represent  the  Cherubim,"  and 
concluding  with  a  triple  "Alleluiah,"  sung  at  the  great 
entrance  in  the  liturgy  of  Constantinople,  and  in  other  lit- 
urgies as  modified  by  that.  It  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  service  at  the  command  of  Justinian  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Sometimes  used  as  a 
name  of  the  Sanctus  or  Tersanctus,  properly  called  the 
seraphic  hymn, 

cherubical  (ehe-ro'bi-kal),  a.    Same  as  cheru- 
bic. 
The  cherubical  angel.  Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  162. 

cherubim,  n.    Plural  of  cherub. 

cherubimic  (cher-6-bim'ik),  a.  [<  cherubim  + 
-ic]    Of  or  belonging  to  cherubim. 

cherubin^t  (cher'o-bin),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
cherubyn,  <  OP.  cherubin,  F.  cherubin  =  Sp. 
queruUn  =  Pg.  cherubim  =  It.  cherubino,  a 
cherub,  dim.  of  LL.  cherub :  see  cherub.]  I.  n. 
A  cherub. 

A  sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  a  f yr-reed  cherubynes  face. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  624. 
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He,  when  wee  leaat  deserv'd,  sent  out  a.  gentle  gale,  and 
message  of  peace  from  the  wings  of  those  his  CheruMns, 
that  fanne  his  Mercy-seat. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  11. 
Whose  face  is  paradise,  but  fenc'd  from  sin. 
For  God  in  either  eye  hath  plac'd  a  cherubin. 

Dryden,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond. 

II,  a.  Cherubic;  angelic:  as,  "her  clieriibin 

look,"  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 
cherubin^t,  «.    Obsolete  plural  of  clierul). 
Cherup  (elier'up),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cheruped  or 

cherupped,  ppr.  cheruping  or  cherupping.     [A 

foi-m  of  chirrup  for  chirp^.    Cf.  cheerup'^.']     I. 

intrans.    To  chirp  or  chirrup:  as,  "cherupping 

birds,"  Drayton. 

II.  trans.  To  excite  or  urge  on  by  chirruping. 

[Rare.] 

He  cherups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed. 

Cowper,  Task,  Hi.  9. 

cherup  (cher'up),  n.  [<  cherup,  r.]  A  chirp  or 
chirrup.     [Colloq.] 

chervice  (eher'vis),  71.  A  fine  kind  of  tallow 
imported  into  Turkey  from  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea  for  use  in  cookery. 

chervil  (cher'vil),  H.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cher- 
vel,  <  ME.  chervelle,  <  AS.  cerfille  =  D.  kervel 
=  MLG.  Tcervelde  =  OHG-.  chervola,  -ella,  -ilia, 
MHG.  hervele,  kervel,  G.  kerbel  =  loel.  kerfill  = 
Sw.  kyrfvel  =  Dan.  l^orvel  =  OF.  cherfuel,  F. 
cerfeuil  =  Sp.  cerafoUo  =  Pg.  cerefoUo  =  It. 
cerfoglio,  <  L.  cmrefolium,  ML.  also  cerefoUum, 
cerifolium,  prop.,  as  in  NL.,  clicerophyllum,  < 
Gr.  x^'PH^^^^7  chervil,  <  xaipeiv,  rejoice,  + 
^iiXXov  =  L.  folium,  a  leaf:  with  reference  to 
the  pleasant  odor  of  the  leaves.]  1.  A  gar- 
den pot-herb,  Anthriscus  CerefoUum,  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Umhelliferw.  The  bur  or  hemlock 
chervil  is  A.  vulgaris;  the  wild  or  cow  chervil, 
A.  sylvestris.  Both  are  natives  of  Europe. — 
2.  A  name  of  several  other  plants  of  different 

genera.— Needle  chervil,  Scandix  Pecten-Yeneris,  a 
corn-field  weed  like  chervil,  but  with  slender-beaked  fruit. 
—  Rough  chervil,  Choerophyllwm  teiiiulum. —  Sweet 
chervil,  or  stveet  cicely,  Myn-his  odorata,  an  aromatic 
and  stimulant  umbellifer  formerly  used  as  a  pot-herb. 

chesablet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  chas- 
uble. 

chesboUe^ti  "■     Same  as  cheeseiowl. 

chesbolle^t,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  chi- 
bol,  cibol.    See  cibol. 

chese^,  v.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  choose. 

chese^t,  »*•     A  Middle  English  form  of  cheese^. 

Cheshire  cat.    See  cat^. 

chesiblet,  »•  A  Middle  English  form  of  chasuble. 

chesil,  n.     See  chiseP-. 

cheslip  (ches'lip),  n.     Same  as  cheeseUp. 

chesnut,  «.    See  chestnut. 

chesont,  chesounti  «•    See  cheason,  eneheson. 

chess^  (ches),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  chesse, 
chests,  <  ME.  ches,  chesse,  <  OP.  esches,  eschas, 
eskies,  nom.  sing,  of  eschee,  eschac,  check;  F. 
pi,  echeos,  chess,  =  It.  scaccM  (ML.  scacci),  pi., 
=  D.  schaak  =  G.  sehach  =  Dan.  schak  =  Sw. 
sehack  =  Icel.  sJcdk,  chess,  ult.  <  Pers.  shah,  king : 
see  check^,  n.,  and  shah.']  A  very  ancient  game 
played  by  two  persons  or  parties  with  thirty- 
two  pieces  on  a  checkered  board  divided  into 
sixty-four  squares.  The  squares  are  alternately  light 
and  dai'k,  and  in  beginning  a  game  the  board  must  be  so 


Chess-board,  with  pieces  in  position. 


placed  that  the  square  at  the  right-hand  corner  is  a  light 
one.  The  vertical  rows  of  squares  are  called  files,  those 
■which  run  from  right  to  left,  ranks  or  lines,  and  those 
<of  the  same  color)  which  run  obliquely,  diagonals.  Each 
party  has  sixteen  pieces,  differently  colored  to  distinguish 
those  of  one  side  from  those  of  the  other,  viz.,  a  king,  a 
^neen,  two  bishops,  two  knights,  and  two  rooks  or  castles, 
placed  on  the  squares  of  the  end  line  of  the  board,  and 
eight  pa\vns  placed  on  the  ne:ct  line  in  front.  The  king 
and  queen  are  placed  on  the  two  middle  squares,  the 
queen  on  her  own  color  (light  or  dark),  and  by  the  side 
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of  each  are  placed  a  bishop,  a  knight,  and  a  rook,  in  this 
order.  The  pieces  move  according  to  certain  laws  over 
unoccupied  squares,  the  knight  alone  being  free  from 
this  latter  restriction  (see  below).  The  king  moves  one 
square  in  any  direction  (except  into  check);  the  queen 
in  any  direction  and  to  any  distance  along  the  rows  of 
squares,  and  also  along  the  diagonals ;  the  rooks  or  cas- 
tles in  any  direction  along  the  flies  or  ranks  of  squares ; 
the  bishops  (of  which  there  is  one  on  each  color])  in  any 
direction  along  the  diagonals  of  the  color  on  which  they 
ai-e  originally  placed ;  the  knights  one  square  on  one  row 
and  then  two  squares  on  the  row  at  right  angles  to  it 
(or  two  squares  and  then  one)  in  any  direction,  without 
reference  to  interposing  pieces ;  and  the  pawns  one  square 
ahead  on  the  flies.  A  piece  is  taken  by  removing  it  from  the 
board  and  placing  the  capturing  piece  in  Its  place.  In  tak- 
ing, each  piece  makes  some  one  of  its  ordinary  moves,  ex- 
cept the  pawn,  which  takes  by  moving  one  square  forward 
on  a  diagonal ;  the  knight  alone  can  take  by  jumping  over 
an  intervening  piece.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  cap- 
tui'e  the  king  of  the  opposing  party ;  and  this  is  effected 
by  an  attack  so  planned  that  it  is  impossible,  either  by 
moving  the  opposing  king  or  by  interposing  another  piece, 
to  prevent  him  from  being  taken  on  the  next  move — that 
is,  by  placing  the  opposing  king  in  a  check  from  which  he 
cannotescape.  (SeecJwck^, checkmate, andstalemate.)  The 
squares  of  the  board  are  commonly  nmnbered  along  the 
files,  forward  from  either  party,  from  the  principal  pieces 
placed  upon  them  at  the  beginning  of  a  game :  as,  the 
queen's  rook's  square  (abbreviated  Q.  R.  sq.),  queen's  rook's 
second  square  (Q.  R.  2),  etc. 

Tour  and  twenty  ladies  fair 
Were  playing  at  the  chess. 
The  Young  Tamlane  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 117). 

Chess  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese  for  many  centuries 
under  a  form  not  very  unlike  our  own  game.  The  board 
has  64  squares,  is  played  with  16  men  on  each  side,  the 
two  at  the  corners  having  equal  power,  and  the  next  two 
(called  horses)  having  a  move  equivalent  to  that  of  our 
knight.  The  chief  differences  are  that  the  Chinese  adver- 
saries are  separated  by  a  river,  over  which  some  pieces 
cannot  pass,  while  the  "  King  "  Is  confined  to  a  square  of 
nine  moves  only ;  and  that  the  pieces  are  placed  upon  the 
Intersections  of  the  lines  forming  the  board,  instead  of  on  ■ 
the  squares.  Giles,  Glossary  of  Reference,  p.  38. 

The  origin  of  the  game  of  chess  is  lost  in  obscurity,  a 
fact  which  has  rather  invited  than  repelled  learned  specu- 
lations on  the  subject.  The  invention  of  the  pastime  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Babyloni- 
ans, Scythians,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Persians,  Chinese,  Hin- 
dus, Arabians,  Araucanlans,  CastUians,  Irish,  and  Welsh. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  696. 
Chess-type,  printing-type  made  to  illustrate  the  game  of 
chess. 
chess^  (ches),  n.  [Cf.  equiv.  cheat^.]  The  com- 
mon name  in  the  United  States  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Bromus,  especially  B.  secalinus,  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  oats,  and  is  fre- 
quently more  or  less  abvmdant  as  a  weed  in 
wheat-fields.  Also  called  cheat. 
chess^  (ches),  n.  [Cf.  equiv,  chessex,  and  see 
chess-tree.  Appar.  a  corruption  of  chestnut;  cf. 
Sp.  castafiuelas,  chess-trees,  <  castana,  chest- 
nut.] One  of  the  planks  forming  the  roadway 
of  a  military  bridge.  The  chesses  lie  upon  the  balks, 
which  are  longitudinal  timbers  resting  upon  the  bateaux 
or  pontoons. 

The  chesses  or  planks  which  form  the  roadway  should  be 
made  of  a  shorter  length  for  a  bridge  which  Is  designed 
for  light  traffic  than  for  one  which  is  designed  for  heavy 
traffic.  Eneyc.  Brit,  XIX.  468. 

chess*t>  »•    -^  obsolete  variant  of  chase^. 
Perchance  that  they  may  tak  the  chess, 
Ere  they  come  to  the  stonnes. 

Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  222). 
chess^t,  «•     Obsolete  form  otjess. 
chess-applet  (ches'ap'l),  n.    .An  old  name  for 
the  service-berry,  the  fruit  of  Pyrus  Aria. 
chess-board  (ches'bord),  n.     The  board  used  in 
the  game  of  chess ;  a  checker-board. 

Cards  are  dealt,  and  chess-hoards  brought 
To  ease  the  pain  of  coward  thought. 

Prior,  Alma,  Hi. 
Chess-hoard  canvas,  a  thick  cotton  canvas  used  as  a 
foundation  for  embroidery,  and  divided  into  squares,  like 
a  chess-board,  in  alternating  patterns. 
chessel  (ches'el),  n.  [A  corruption  of  cheslip, 
cheeselip.']  A  mold  or  vat  in  which  cheese  is 
formed. 

chesses  (ehes'ez),  m.^Z.  [See  c/iess^.]  A  species 
of  peony,  Pceonia  officinalis,  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land. 

chessex  (ches'eks),  n.    Same  as  ehess^. 
chessman  (ches'man),  n.i  pi.  chessmen  (-men). 
[<  chess^  +  man.]     One  ot  the  pieces  used  in  the 
game  of  chess. 
chessnert  (ches'ner),  n.     [<  chess^  +  -»-  +  -erl. 
Cf .  citiner.]    A  chess-player. 

Yonder's  my  game,  which,  like  a  politic  chessner, 

I  must  not  seem  to  see.    Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  iv. 

chessomt  (ches'um),  n.  [A  variant  of  ME. 
chesel :  see  chesil,  chiseP-.]  A  kind  of  sandy  and 
clayey  earth.    Halliwell. 

The  tender  chessom  and  mellow  earth  is  the  best,  being 
mere  mould.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

chess-player  (ches'pla''''6r),  n.  One  who  plays 
chess ;  one  skilled  in  the  game  of  chess. 

chess-rook  (ches'ruk),  n.  Iij  her.,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  rook  or  castle  in  the  game  of  chess. 
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used  as  a  bearing.   It  is  a  modern  bearing,  and 
is  drawn  in  various  fantastic  ways. 

chess-tree  (ches'tre),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
beam  of  wood  formerly  bolted  to  the  side  of  a 
ship  abaft  the  fore-chains,  to  which  the  main- 
tack  was  hauled  down. 

Chessy  copper.    See  copper. 

chessylite  (ohes'i-lit),  n.  [<  Chessy-les-Mines, 
a  town  near  Lyons  in  Prance,  where  the  mineral 
occurs,  +  Gr.  Wag,  a  stone.]  Same  as  Chessy 
copper  (which  see,  under  copper). 

chest^  (chest),  n.  [Also  dial,  and  early  mod.  E. 
chist;  <  ME.  chest,  ehist,  cheste,  chiste,  assibUated 
forms  of  kist  (North.  ^.  and  Sc.  kist),  a  box, 
eof&n,  ark,  <  AS.  cist,  cyst,  cest,  a  box,  oofSn,  = 
OFries.  kiste  =  D.  kist,  kast=  OHG.  kista,  MHG. 
G.  kiste  =  Dan.  kiste  =  Sw.  Icel.  kista,  <  L.  dsta, 
<  Gr.  KidTT!,  a  box,  chest.  Hence  also  (from  L.) 
cist^,  cist^.]  1.  A  b6x,  properly  one  of  con- 
siderable size,  made  of  wood,  iron,  or  other 
material,  with  a  hinged  lid,  used  as  a  deposi- 
tory for  treasure,  papers  of  record,  clothing,  or 
other  articles. 

Ye  sd  chest  to  be  locked  with  three  seuerall  lockes  at  the 
least,  wch  shal  be  kept  by  three  of  the  said  ffeoffees. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  267. 

Specifically — 2.  In  com.,  a  box-shaped  case  in 
which  certain  kinds  of  goods,  as  tea,  indigo, 
opium,  etc.,  are  packed  for  transit.  Hence — 
3.  The  (juantity  such  a  case  contains;  a  cus- 
tomary but  uncertain  measure  of  capacity  for 
a  few  commodities :  as,  a  chest  of  isinglass  is  3| 
huhdredweight ;  a  chest  of  cochineal  is  IJ  hun- 
dredweight.— 4t.  A  coffin. 

He  is  now  deed  and  nayled  in  his  chest. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  29. 
When  Darius  in  hope  of  treasure  opened  the  sepulchre 
of  Semiramis,  he  found  a  chist  which  being  opened,  a  ven- 
omous pestilence  issued.  Pu-fehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  66. 
5.  The  trunk  of  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the 
belly;  the  thorax  (which  see) — Bridal  chestt,  an 
ornamental  box  or  coffer  made  to  contain  the  robes  and 
laces  of  a  bride,  either  brought  with  her  as  a  part  of  her 
outfitorpresented  by  the  bridegroom.  See  cassone. — Chest 
of  drawers.  See  drawer. —  Chest  of  viols,  a  set  of  in- 
struments of  the  viol  kind,  comprising  two  trebles,  two 
tenors,  and  two  basses,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  an 
orchestra  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Also  called  a  consort 
of  viols. —  Middle  chest,  in  artillery,  the  front  chest  on 
the  body  of  an  artillery  caisson,  so  called  fi-om  its  position 
between  the  rear  chest  on  the  body  and  the  chest  on  the 
limber. — Seaman's  chest,  the  wooden  box  usually  form- 
ing all  the  luggage  of  a  sailor  in  the  merchant  service. 
It  is  fitted  with  one  or  more  tills,  and  is  usually  long  and 
very  narrow,  the  back  sloping  or  battering  a  little,  so  that 
the  cover  is  naiTower  than  the  bottom,  in  order  that  the 
chest  may  fit  against  the  ship's  side  in  the  forecastle. 

chesti,  (chest),  V.  t.    [<  chestT-,  n.]    1.  To  deposit 
in  a  chest;  hoard.     [Eare.] — 2f.  Toplaceina 
coffin. 
We  chested  our  late  commander. 

E.  Terry,  Voyage  to  East  Indies  (1665),  p.  41. 

chest^t,  n.  [ME.,  also  cheast,  <  AS.  cedst,  also 
(without  the  formative  -*)  eeds  =  OFries.  kdse, 
strife,  contention.]  Debate;  quarrel;  strife; 
enmity. 

Holy  wryt  telleth 
What  cheste,  and  meschaunce  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
Ful  on  hem  that  free  were  thorwe  two  false  preestes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  i.  10r>. 
The  slnne  of  contumelie  or  strif  and  cheste. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Talc 

chest-bello'WS  (chest 'bel"6z),  n.  A  piston- 
bellows. 

chested  (ches 'ted),  a.  [<  chest\  n.,  +  -ed^.] 
Having  a  chest  (of* a  specified  kind):  used 
chiefly  in  composition:  as,  \3Toa.A-chested,  nar- 
ro-w-chested. 

chesteinet,  n.    See  chesten. 

chestent,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  <  ME.  chesten, 
chesteine,  chesteyne,  cheston,  chestan,  chasten, 
chastein,  ehestein,  chasteyn,  etc.,  also  unassibi- 
lated  kesteyn,  casteyn,  eastany  (after  L.);  (a) 
partly  <  AS.  cisten-bedm,  cyst-beam,  also  cystel,  = 
OHG.  chestinna,  kestinna,  MHG.  kestene,  kesten, 
G.  dial,  keste,  MHG.  also  kastdnie,  kastdne,  G. 
kastanie  =  D.  kastanje  =  Dan.  Sw.  kastanje,  a 
chestnut;  and  (6)  partly  <  OP.  cliastaine,  chas- 
taigne,  castaigne,  P.  chdtaigne  =  Pr.  castanha, 
castagna  =  Cat.  castanya  =  Sp.  castaHa  =  Pg. 
castanha  =  It.  castagna,  chestnut;  <  L.  casta- 
nea,  ML.  also  castania,  castenia,  a  chestnut,  the 
chestnut-tree,  <  Gr.  Kaaravia,  a  chestnut,  usu- 
ally in  pi.  marava,  Kaaravia,  KacT&vua,  chestnuts 
(mcrravof,  a  chestnut-tree),  also  prop.  Kapva  Ka- 
araveta,  or  Kapva  Kaaravala  oi  KaaravaiKi,  nuts  of 
Castana,  <  'K&arava,  Kauravaia,  a  city  in  Pontus 
where  chestnut-trees  abounded.  Hence  ches- 
ten-nut,  eontr.  chestnut,  q.  v.]  1.  A  chestnut. 
— 3.  The  chestnut-tree. 

Chasten  wol  uppe  of  plauntes  that  alone 
Upgrowe,  or  of  his  seedes  multiplie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E,  T.  S.)  p  216. 
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And  there  ben  grete  Forestes  of  Chesteynes.  i 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  307. 

chesten-nutt,  n.    See  chestnut. 

Chester  (ohes'tfer),  n.  [As  a  suffix  in  place- 
names,  -Chester,  -cester,  -caster,  disguised  -ter; 
<  ME.  chestre,  a  town,  a  city,  as  suffix  -chestre, 
-cestre,  -castre,  <  AS.  eeaster,  a  town  or  city, 
chiefly  in  place-names,  either  in  oomp.  or  pre- 
ceded by  the  independent  gen.  of  the  distinctive 
name  (see  def.).  This  is  one  of  the  few  words 
recognized  as  inherited  from  the  Roman  invad- 
ers of  Britain  (see  street) :  <  L.  castra,  a  camp, 
a  military  station,  hence  in  AS.  a  town :  see 
castrum,  castle.']  Originally,  a  town;  now,  the 
proper  name  of  several  towns  and  cities  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  the  most  ancient 
Iseing  Chester  [ME.  Chestre,  AS.  Ceaster],  the 
capital  of  Cheshire  [Chester-shire,  AS.  Ceaster- 
scir'\ ,  on  the  river  Dee,  in  England.  The  term  more 
frequently  occurs  as  a  suffix  (^-Chester,  -cester,  -caster,  -ter) 
in  place-names :  as,  Colchester  [ME.  Col-chestre,  AS.  Colne- 
ceaster],  on  the  river  Colne ;  Cirencester  [ME.  Cirecestre, 
Circestre,  AS.  Cireiweast&r],  the  station  of  Ciren  {dynnium); 
Exeter  [ME.  Excestre,  etc.,  AS.  Exanceaster,  Exacester],  on 
the  river  Exe  [AS.  Exa] ;  Doncaster,  on  the  river  Don,  etc. 

chesterfield  (ches'ter-feld),  n.  A  kind  of  top- 
coat, named  after  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield. 

Chesterfieldian  (ohes'tto-fel'Mi-an),  a.  [< 
Chesterfield  (see  def.)  +  -ian.]  Characteristic 
of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  (1694-1773),  an  Eng- 
lish courtier  and  politician  distinguished  for  the 
elegance  of  his  manners,  and  as  the  author  of 
a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  his  son  contain- 
ing maxims  of  conduct,  together  with  many 
suggestions  as  to  manners. 

Few  young  people,  it  has  been  truthfully  said,  can  lay 
themselves  out  to  please  after  the  Chesterfieldian  method, 
without  making  themselves  offensive  or  ridiculous  to  per- 
sons of  any  discernment. 

W.  Matthews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  157. 

chesterlite  (ohes'ter-lit),  n.  [<  Chester  (see  def.) 
+  -lite.']  A  variety  of  potash  feldspar,  occurring 
in  small  white  crystals  implanted  on  dolomite, 
from  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

chesteynt,  »•     See  chesten. 

chest-founder  (chest 'foun"der),  n.  Chest- 
foundering. 

chest-foundered  (chest'foun'''d6rd),  a.  Suffer- 
ing from  chest-foundering:  said  of  a  horse. 

chest-foundering  (chest'foun"der-ing),  n.  A 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
and  fore  legs  in  horses,  impeding  both  respira- 
tion and  the  motion  of  the  limbs. 

chest-lock  (ohest'lok),  n.  A  mortise-lock  in- 
serted vertically  into  the  body  of  a  box  or  chest. 
The  plate  which  is  set  into  the  under  side  of  the  lid  has  a 
staple  or  staples,  into  which  the  bolt  enters  by  a  horizon- 
tal movement.    E.  H.  Knight. 

chest-measure  (chest'mezh"ur),  n.  The  great- 
est girth  of  the  chest. 

chest-measurer  (chest'mezh"ur-er),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  mobility  of  the 
chest  by  its  expansion  and  contraction;  a  form 
of  stethometer. 

chestnut  (ohes'nut),  n.  and  a.  [Contr.  of  ear- 
lier ehesten-nut  (prop,  applied  to  the  nut,  the  tree 
being  also  called  in  MB.  chesten-tree,  or  simply 
chesten),  <  chesten,  q.  v.,  +  nut]  1.  n.  1.  The 
fruit  of  trees  of  the  genus  Castanea.  See  2. 
The  chestnuts  of  commerce  known  as  Spanish  or  sweei 
diestnuts  are  obtained  from  Spain  and  Italy,  and  are 
larger  though  less  sweet  than  the  American  variety. 
2.  The  tree  Castanea  vesca,  natural  order  Cupu- 
lifercB,  a  native  of  western  Asia,  southern  Eu- 
rope, and  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  a  stately  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  from  80 
to  100  feet,  bearing  staminate  flowers  in  long  slender 
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aments,  and  nuts  inclosed  two  or  three  together  in  a  glo- 
bose prickly  envelop  called  the  bur.  The  wood  is  light, 
soft,  coarse-grained,  and  brittle ;  it  is  largely  used  in  cab- 
inet-making, and  for  railway-ties,  fencing,  etc.  The  young 
wood  is  more  elastic,  and  is  used  for  hoops  and  similai- 
purposes. 

3.  A  name  given  to  certain  trees  or  plants  of 
other  genera,  and  to  their  fruit.  See  below.— 4. 
The  color  of  a  chestnut ;  a  reddish-brown  color. 

Ros.  His  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel.   An  excellent  colour ;  your  chestnut  was  ever  the 
only  colour.  Shah.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  4. 

5.  In  farriery,  the  bur  or  horny  wart-like  ex- 
crescence on  the  inner  side  of  a  horse's  leg. — 

6.  [In  allusion  to  a  stale  or  worm-eaten  chest- 
nut.] (a)  An  old  joke :  a  trite  jest ;  a  stale  pun 
or  anecdote;  a  "Joe  Miller."  (6)  A  worn-out 
phrase  or  catchword;  a  phrase  or  expression 
serious  in  form  and  intent,  but  which  has 
ceased,  through  futile  repetition,  to  command 
interest  or  respect.  [U.  S.  newspaper  slang.]  — 
Cape  chestnut,  the  Calodendron  capcnse,  a  large  orna- 
mental rutaceous  tree  of  southern  Africa.— Earth-chest- 
nut, the  earthnut.— Horse-chestnut,  the  ^scMitts  Hip- 
pocastanum.  See  .lEsculus.—llloretou  Bay  chestnut, 
of  Queensland,  the  seed  of  the  Castanospermum  australe, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  chestnut  in  flavor.— Tahi- 
ti chestnut,  the  fruit  of  Inocarpus  edulis,  a  leguminous 
tree  of  the  islands  of  the  Paciflc— Wild  chestnut,  of 
Cape  Colony,  the  seed  of  Brabejum  steUatum,  which  is 
eaten  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  (See  also  water- 
chestnut.) 

II.  a.  Of  the  color  of  a  chestnut;  of  a  red- 
dish-brown color ;  castaneous. 
His  chestnut  curls  clustered  over  his  open  brow. 

Disraeh,  Coningsby,  i.  1. 
Also  spelled  cliesnut. 
Chestnut-brown.    See  brown. 

chestnut-bur  (ches'nut-ber),  n.  The  bur  or 
prickly  envelop  of  a  chestnut. 

chestnut-coal  (ches'nut-kol),  n.  A  sfze  of  an- 
thracite coal  small  enough  "to  pass  through  a 
square  mesh  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  an  eighth 
in  size,  but  too  large  to  pass  through  a  mesh 
of  five  eighths  or  one  half  of  an  inch.  It  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  No.  5  coal. 

cheston^t,  n.     See  chesten. 

cheston^t  (ehes'ton),  n.  [Perhaps  a  use  of 
chesten,  cheston,  etc.,  a  chestnut-tree;  from 
some  resemblance.]    A  kind  of  plum. 

chest-register  (chest'rei"is-ter), )(.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  compass  of  both  male  and  female 
voices,  which  most  easily  arouses  sympathetic 
vibration  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  thorax. 

chest-rope  (chest 'rop),  n.  Naut.,  an  extra 
painter  or  boat-ro;pe,  by  which  a  boat  is  made 
fast  astern  of  a  ship. 

chest-saw  (ohest'sS,),  n.  A  kind  of  hand-saw 
without  a  back.    E.  H.  Knight. 

chest-tone  (chest'ton),  n.     Same  as  chestvoice. 

chest-trapt,  »■  A  kind  of  box  or  trap  used  to 
take  polecats,  fitches,  and  the  like  vermin. 
Kersey,  1708. 

chest-voice  (chest-' vols),  n.  A  tone  of  the 
voice  which  arouses  sympathetic  vibration  in 
the  chest  or  thorax.  Also  called  chest-tone. 
See  headvoice. 

chesublet,  «•    -^  obsolete  form  of  chasuble. 

chet  (chet),  n.  [AssibUated  var.  of  Uf^.  Cf. 
chat^,  a  cat.]    A  kitten.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

chetah,  cheeta,  cheetah  (ohe'ta),  n.  [<  Hind. 
chita,  the  hunting-leopard;  cf.  chital,  chitta, 
Skt.  chitra,  spotted,  variegated,  <  Skt.  •/  chit, 
look  at,  perceive.  Cf.  chintz^,  from  the  same 
ult.  source.]  The  native  name  of  the  guepard 
or  hunting-leopard  of  India,  Felis  jubata,  now 


chevalet 

seen,  its  keeper  turns  its  liead  in  the  proper  direction  ana 
removes  the  hood,  the  chetah  slips  from  the  car,  and, 
approaching  its  prey  in  a  stealthy  manner,  springs  on  it 
at  one  bound. 

chettik  (chet'ik),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  tree 
of  Java,  the  Strychnos  Tieute,  and  the  poison  ob- 
tained from  it,  called  upas  tieute,  which  is  the 
principal  ingredient  of  an  arrow-poison. 

Chettusia  (ke-tu'si-a),  n.  [ISTL.  (Bonaparte, 
1839);  also  written  CAetMSJa,  Chmtusia,  Chwtusia, 
the  last  appar.  based  on  Gr.  x^-'^V,  long,  flowing 
hair,  a  mane :  see  chwta.]  A  genus  of  plovers, 
of  the  subfamily  Charadriinw ;  the  spur-winged 
plovers.    The  wing  is  armed  with  a  homy  tubercle  or 


Flowering  Branch  and  Nut  of  Chestnut  ( Cltslanta  iiescaY 


ft   •t  ^^ 

Che  ah    G  epardaj   bata 

Grueparda  jubata  or  Cyncelurns  jiibatus,  a  large 
spotted  cat,  somewhat  like  a  dog  in  shape, 
with  long  legs,  non-retraetile  claws,  and  the 
upper  sectorial  tooth  without  an  internal  lobe. 
It  is  the  type  of  the  subfamily  Ouepardince.  It  is  called 
jubata  (maned  or  crested)  from  the  short  mane-like  crest 
of  hairs  passing  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  shoul- 
ders. When  used  for  hunting,  it  is  hooded  and  trans- 
ported on  a  car.    When  a  herd  of  deer  or  other  game  is 


Spur-winged  Plover  ( Chettusia  gregciria 


spine,  sometimes  rudimentary ;  the  base  of  the  bill  in  most 
species  is  wattled ;  and  the  toes  are  four  in  number.  There 
are  about  15  species,  all  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  and 
chiefly  of  warm  countries.  Those  with  the  spines  and 
wattles  best  developed  constitute  the  section  Lobivanellus. 
The  type  of  the  genus  is  C.  gregaria. 
chetverik  (chet-ve-rik'),  n.     [Euss.  chetverikH, 

<  chetvero :  see  chetoert.]  A  Eussian  dry  mea- 
sure, equal  to  8  garnetses,  or  4  chetvertkas,  or 
i  ohetvert,  and  fixed  by  a  ukase  of  1835  at  the 
volume  of  64  Eussian  pounds  of  water  at  62°  P. , 
or  1601.22  cubic  inches,  equal  to  about  3  United 
States  peeks,  it  was  previously  about  25.8  liters.  The 
old  measures  of  Novgorod,  Pscov,  etc.,  were  at  least  half 
as  lai'ge  again.  Also  written  chetwerik,  tschetwerik  [G.], 
czetwericka. 

chetvert  (chet 'vert),  n.  [<  Euss.  chetvertii, 
prop,  a  quarter,  a  fourth  part,  <  chetvero  =  L. 
quatuor  =  E.  four.]  A  Eussian  dry  measure, 
equal  to  8  chetveriks.  Also  written  tzetuer, 
tschetwert  [G-.]. 

chetvertak  (chet'vfer-tak),  n.  [Euss.  dlietcer- 
taku,  <  clietoertuii,  f  otirth,  quarter,  <  chetvero : 
see  chetvert.]  A  Eussian  silver  coin,  worth  24 
copecks,  or  about  19  cents.  .Also  written  tschet- 
wertak  [G.],  tchetverlca. 

chetvertka  (ohet-vert'ka),  n.  [Euss.  chetvert- 
Ica,  <  chetvertuii,  fourtt":  see  chetvertak.]  A 
Eussian  dry  measure,  equal  to  i  chetverik. 
Also  written  tschetwertka  [G.],  etc. 

chevachief,  n.  [ME.,  also  chivachie,  cMvache, 
chevache,  <  OP.  chevauchee,  -ckie,  chivalchce,  < 
chevaucher,  ride  on  horseback,  <  cheval,  a  horse. 
See  cavalcade,  which  is  a  doublet.]  An  expe- 
dition on  horseback  or  with  cavalry ;  in  a  wider 
sense,  any  military  expedition.     Chaucer. 

Ye  knowe  well  that  we  heue  loste  in  this  chyuachie  that 
we  have  made  vpon  the  kynge  Arthur. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  173. 

chevageti  «■    Same  as  chief  age. 
cheval  (sh6-val'),  «•;  pi-  chevava:  (-v6').    [Now 
as  mere  P.,  in  early  mod.  E.  chi/eal,  <  P.  cheval, 

<  L.  cdballus,  a  horse:  see  caiaP,  capeP-.  In 
the  sense  of  support  or  frame,  cf .  easel  and 
clothes-horse.  Hence  chevalier,  and  ult.  chival- 
ry, etc.]      1.  A  horse. —  2.  In  composition,  a 

support  or  frame :  as,  a  cfee«)a^glass A  cheval 

(milit.),  astraddle  ;  on  both  sides  simultaneously ;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  command  any  intermediate  space.  Troops  are 
arranged  d  cheval  when  they  command  two  roads,  as  the 
British  army  at  Waterloo,  which,  being  posted  at  their 
junction,  commanded  the  road  between  Charleroi  and 
Brussels  and  that  to  Mons. 

The  Western  Powers  will  assuredly  never  permit  Russia 
to  place  herself  d  cheval  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
Persia.  London  Times. 

cheval-de-frise  (sM-val'de-frez'),  5).  l.  Same 
as  chevawx-de-frise. —  2.  A  kind  of  trimming  in  a 

Sattem  of  radiating  and  crossing  straight  lines. 
evalement  (she-val'mon),  n.  [P.,  <  chevaler, 
prop,  bear  up,  <  cheval,  a  horse,  prop :  see  che- 
val.] In  arch.,  a  prop,  usually  consisting  of  a 
shaft  of  timber  with  a  head  formed  of  one  or 
more  pieces  placed  transversely  to  distribute  the 
pressure,  it  is  used  to  support  temporarily  portions  of 
an  edifice  of  which  the  lower  parts  are  being  rebuilt  or 
are  undergoing  repairs  or  modifications  of  such  character 
as  to  affect  their  stability. 

chevalet  (shev'a-la),  n.  [P.,  dim.  of  cheval,  a 
horse,  prop :  see  cheval.]  The  bridge  of  a  vio- 
lin, pianoforte,  or  other  stringed  instrument. 


cheval-glass 

cheval-glass  (sh6-val'glas),  «.  a  looking- 
glass  mounted  so  as  to  swing  in  a  frame,  which 
may  move  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  large 
enough  to  reflect  the  whole  figure. 

Mr.  Scaley  .  .  .  walking  up  to  one  of  the  cheval-glasses, 
gave  it  a  hard  poke  ia  the  centre  with  liis  stick. 

Dickem,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xxi. 

chevalier  (shev-a-ler'),  n.  [<  ME.  chivaler, 
chevalere,  <  OF.  chevalier,  mod.  F.  chevalier,  a 
horseman,  knight,  cavalier :  see  cavalier,  which 
is  a  doublet.]  1.  A  horseman;  a  knight;  a 
cavalier;  a  gallant  soldier. 

Knyghtis,  I  coniaunde,  who  to  dule  drawes, 
Thas  churles  as  cheueleres  ye  chastise  and  chase, 
And  drede  je  no  doute.  York  Plays,  p.  125. 

Mount,  chevaliers!  to  arms !  Shah.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

The  French  chevaliers,  after  they  had  broken  their  lances, 
came  to  handy  blows.  Time's  Storehouse. 

2.  The  lowest  title  of  rank  in  the  old  French 
nobility. 

It  was  riimoiu'ed  that  a  young  gentleman  of  French  ex- 
traction, the  Chevalier  de  Magny,  equerry  to  the  reigning 
duke,  .  .     was  the  intended  of  the  rich  Countess  Ida. 

Thackeray,  Barry  Lyndon,  xi, 

8.  A  member  or  knight  of  an  honorable  order, 
especially  one  who  holds  the  lowest  rank  in  such 
an  order  when  there  are  more  ranks  than  one : 
as,  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The 
word  in  this  sense  is  not  used  as  a  title  of  ad- 
dress. Compare  cavalier. — 4.  In  her.,  an  armed 
knight,  usually  mounted.  If  mounted,  the  bla- 
zon should  state  the  fact. —  5t.  In  ornith.,  an 
old  and  disused  name  of  the  greenshank,  red- 
shank, .  and  other  birds  of  the  genus  Totanus. 

Also  called  gambet  and  horseman Chevalier 

d'industrie  (F.,  knight  of  industry),  a  man  who  lives  by 
his  wits ;  a  swindler ;  a  sharper. 

chevalryt,  »•    Ai  obsolete  form  of  chivalry. 

cheval-screen  (shS-val'skren),  ».  A  screen 
mounted  in  a  frame,  having  a  broad  base  for 
its  support,  and  therein  differing  from  a  fold- 
ing screen.     See  screen. 

chevaster  (sh6-vas'ter),  n.     Same  as  chevestre. 

chevauchement  (she-vosh'ment),  «.  [F.,  < 
chevaucher,  ride  on  horseback,  <  cheval,  a  horse : 
see  chevachie,  cheval.']  In  surg.,  the  riding  of 
one  bone  over  another  after  fracture,  giving 
rise  to  shortening  of  the  limb. 

chevaux,  n.     Plural  of  cheval. 

chevaux-de-frise  (she-v6'd6-frez'),  ».pZ.  [P., 
lit.  Friesland  horses:  chevaux,  pi.  of  cheval, 
horse;  de,  of; 
Frise,  Fries- 
land  :  said  to 
have  been  first 
employed  at  a 
siege  of  Gro- 
ningen,  in 

ancient  Fries- 
land,  against 
the  enemy's  cavalry.]  Pieces  of  timber  trav- 
ersed with  spikes  of  iron,  or  of  wood  pointed 
with  iron,  5  or  6  feet  long,  used  to  defend  a 
passage,  stop  a  breach,  form  an  obstacle  to  the 
advance  of  cavalry,  etc.  A  similar  contrivance  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  wall  to  prevent  persons  from  climb- 
ing over  it.    Also  cheval-de-frise.    See  caltrop. 

These  staircases  received  light  from  sundry  windows 
placed  at  some  distance  above  the  floor,  and  looking  into 
a  gravelled  area  bounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  with  iron 
chevaux-de-frise  at  the  top.  Dickens. 

The  impassable  mud  below  bristled  with  chevaux  de 
frise  of  the  dwai-f  palmetto. 

Q.  W.  CaUe,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  180. 

chevet,  v.     See  chieve\ 

chevele  (shev-e-la')i«-  C^-)  ^  L.  capillatus, 
hairy:  see  chevelure.]  In  her.,  streaming  with 
rays :  said  of  a  comet  or  blazing-star. 

chevelure  (shev'e-liir),  n.  [P.,  head  of  hair,  < 
OF.  cheveleure  =  It.  capellatura,  <  L.  capUlatw- 
ra,  hair,  esp.  false  hair,  <  capillatus,  hairy,  <  ca- 
j)i?to,  hair:  %%e,  capillary.']  1.  A  head  of  hair. 
— 2.  A  periwig;  a  peruie. —  8.  In  cwirore.,  the 
coma  or  nebulous  part  of  a  comet  or  other 
nebulous  body. 

cheven  (chev'en),  n.  [Formerly  also  chevin; 
also  chevenden,' chavender,  q.  v. ;  s  OF.  chevesne, 
eheviniau,  F.  chevin,  chevanne,  a  chub,  prob.  < 
chef,  head:  see  chief.']  An  old  name  of  the 
chub.    Also  ehivevi,  chiving. 

Go  to  the  same  hole  in  which  I  caught  my  Chub,  where, 
in  most  hot  days,  yoa  will  find  a  dozen  or  twenty  Chsvens 
floating  near  the  top  of  the  water. 

7.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  68. 

chevenden  (ohev'en-den),  n.  [See  cheven,  chav- 
ender.]   A  local  English  name  of  the  chub. 

cheventeint,  »•  An  obsolete  variant  of  chief- 
tain. 

chevert,  v.  i.  A  Middle  English  form  of  cMver, 
now  shhier,  tremble.    See  shiver^. 


chevaux-de-frise. 
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Achilles  at  tho  choise  men  cheuert  for  anger. 

Destmction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9370. 

cheverelt,  cheverilt  (chev'to-el,  -il),  «.  and  a. 
[<  OF.  chevrel,  P.  clievreau,  a  kid,  dim.  of  chevre, 
P.  ch^re,  <  L.  capra,  a  goat:  see  caper^,  cap- 
riole, and  cf .  chefmron.]    f.  m.  1.  A  kid. 

He  hath  a  conscience  like  a  chev&rel's  skin.  -Ray. 

3.  Kid  leather,  used  especially  for  gloves  in 
the  middle  ages  and  later. 

Here's  a  wit  of  clieverel,  that  stretches  from  an  inch 
narrow  to  an  ell  broad  !  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  4. 

3.  .Any  flexible  leather  similar  to  kid. 

II.  a.  1.  Made  of  kid  leather. 

A  sentence  is  hut  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit :  how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  ! 

Shak.,  T.  H.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Figuratively,  pliable ;  yielding. 
Your  soft  cheveril  conscience.    Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3. 
No  tough  hides  limiting  our  chevenl  minds. 

Chapman  and  Shirley,  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  i. 

cheverilizet  (chev'er-il-iz),  v.  t.  [<  cheveril  + 
-iee.]     To  make  as  pliable  as  Idd  leather. 

I  appeal  to  your  own,  though  never  so  much  cheverilized, 
consciences,  my  good  calumniators. 

Sp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Csesar,  p.  23. 

cheveron,  n.    See  chevron. 

cheveronny  (shev-e-ron'i),  a.  [Accom.  of  che- 
vron6,  <  P.  chevrorine,  <  chevron:  see  chevron.] 
In  her.,  divided  into  several  equal  parts  by 
lines  having  the  direction  of  the  chevron :  said 
of  an  escutcheon.    Also  written  chevronny. 

chevesailet,  chevesalt,  n.  [ME.  ohevesaile,  < 
OF.  chevesaille,  chevegaille,  neck-band,  <  chevece, 
the  neck,  =  Sp.  cabeea  =  Pg.  cabega,  the  head: 
see  cabeca.]  An  ornamental  collar,  either  a 
necklace  or  more  probably  the  collar  of  a  gown 
or  upper  garment,*which  when  opened  exposed 
the  bosom.  It  is  described  as  richly  adorned. 
Rom.  of  the  Hose. 

chevestre,  chevStre  (she-ves't6r,  sh6-va'tr),  n. 
[<  OP.  chevestre,  P.  chevStre,  a  bandage,  <  L. 
capistrum :  see  capistrum.]  In  surg.,  a  bandage 
for  the  head,  used  in  eases  of  fracture  or  luxa- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw.    Also  written  chevaster. 

chevet  (she-va'),  n.  [P.,  apse,  head  of  a  bed, 
dim.  of  chef,  head:  see  chief]  1.  The  eastern 
extremity  or  the  termination  of  the  apse,  both 
exterior  and  interior,  of  a  church,  with  the  chap- 
els, aisles,  etc.,  if  present,  immediately  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  chevet  ...  is  an  apse,  always  enclosed  by  an  open 
screen  of  columns  on  the  ground-floor,  and  opening  into 
an  aisle,  which  again  always  opens  into  three  or  more 
apsidal  chapels.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  475. 

2.  A  small  block  or  coin  sometimes  used  for  giv- 
ing the  proper  elevation  to  a  mortar  in  firing. 

chevetainti  »■  A  Middle  English  form  of  chief- 
tain. 

chevStre,  ».    See  chevestre.. 

chevey,  v.  and  n.     See  chevy, 

chevicet,  v.  t.    See  chevise. 

chevilt,  n.    Same  as  caveP-^S.    Kersey,  1708. 

cheville  (she-vel'),  n.  [<  P.  cheville  =  Pr.  ca- 
villa  =  Sp.  cabilla  =  Pg.  cavilha,  a  peg,  pin,  bolt, 
=  It.  caviglia  (also  ca/viglio),  a  peg,  pin,  <  L. 
clavicula,  a  small  key,  bar,  bolt,  >  E.  clavicle, 
q.  v.]     The  peg  to  which  a  string  of  a  violin, 

fuitar,  or  other  stringed  instrument  is  attached. 
evint,  «•     See  cheven. 

Cheviot  (chev'i-ot),  n.  1.  A  sheep  of  a  breed 
so  called  from  tlie  Cheviot  Hills,  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Cheviots  are  noted  for  their  large 
carcass  and  valuable  wool,  qualities  which,  combined  with 
a  hardiness  second  only  to  that  of  the  black-faced  breed, 
make  them  the  most  valuable  race  of  mountain  sheep  in 
Great  Britain.  The  fleece  weighs  from  3  to  4  pounds,  and 
the  carcass  of  ewes  varies  from  12  to  16  pounds  per  quarter, 
that  of  wethers  from  16  to  20  pounds. 
2.  [1.  c]  A  loosely  woven  woolen  cloth  made 
from  the  wool  of  the  Cheviot  sheep. 

chevisancet,  »■  [ME.  chevisance,  -ounce,  etc.,  < 
OP.  chevisance,  chevissance,  <  chevir,  come  to  an 
end,  perform,  preVMl,  <  chef  head,  extremity, 
end:  see  chieve^,  achieve,  and  chief]  1.  Accom- 
plishment; achievement;  result;  outcome. 
"Wlian  Henry  herd  telle  this  of  that  gode  chewysance. 

Langtoft's  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  105. 

2.  Means. 

Almesdede  shal  make  a  chemsaun^e 

T'  exclude  by  gi'ace  the  rigour  of  vengeaunce. 

Lydgata,  Minor  Poems,  p.  77. 

3.  A  bargain;  negotiation  for  a  loan ;  a  loan. 

And  tellith  hir  that  chaffar  is  so  deere 
That  needes  most  he  make  a  chevisaunce. 

Chaucer,  Shipman's  Tale,  1.  328. 
Eschaunges  and  cheuesances  with  suche  chaffare  I  dele, 
And  lene  folke  that  lese  wol  a  lyppe  at  euery  noble. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  249. 

4.  Profit;  gain. 


chevroned 

'  Right  as  a  thefe  maketh  his  chevesance. 

And  robbeth  mennes  goodes  about 
In  wode  and  lelde.    Gower,  Conf .  Amant. ,  II.  332. 

5.  In  law :  (a)  A  making  of  contracts ;  agree- 
ment. (6)  An  unlawful  agreement  or  contract, 
(c)  An  a^eement  or  a  composition,  as  an  end 
or  order  set  down  between  a  creditor  and  his 
debtor. 
cheviset,  chevisht,  v.  t.  [Also  written  chevice; 
ME.  ehevisen,  chevesen,  chevyschen,  chevesshen, 
<  OP.  cheviss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  chevir, 
accomplish,  obtain,  etc. :  see  chieve\  and  cf. 
chevisance.]     1.  To  get;  provide. 

Chevysen  [var.  chevyschen,  chevesshen]  or  purveyn,  pro- 
video.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  74. 

Thof  tho  haue  cheuesed  thee  a  chylde,  .  .  . 

For  it  is  geten  of  a  god,  thy  gilt  is  the  lasse. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  966. 

3.  To  care  for;  help. 

Your  honour  and  your  emperise, 
Negh  ded  for  drede,  ne  can  her  not  chevise. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  289. 

chevrette  (shev-ref),  »■  [F.,  doe,  roe,  trivet, 
shrimp,  dim.  of  chSvre,  a  goat:  see  eheverel.] 
A  machine  used  for  raising  guns  or  mortars 
upon  their  carriages. 

chevron,  cheveron  (shev'ron,  -e-ron),  n.  [<  p. 
chevron,  OF.  chevron  =  Pr.  cahrion  =  Sp.  cabrio, 
a  rafter,  a  chevron,  <  ML.  ca- 
pro{n-),  a  rafter,  <  L.  caper, 
capra,  a  goat;  rafters  being 
appar.  so  named  because  they 
are  reared  on  end  like  butting 
goats ;  cf .  capreoU,  props,  stays, 
lit.  goats :  see  capriole,  ca- 
per'^.] 1.  In  her.,  one  of  the 
honorable  ordinaries.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  two  rafters,  as  of 
a  roof,  leaning  against  each  other  at 
the  top ;  but  it  may  more  properly  be 
described  as  the  lower  half  of  a  sal- 
tier completed  to  a  point  at  the  top.  The  two  aims  of 
the  chevron  rest  upon  the  sinister  and  dexter  bases  of 
the  field,  and  are  joined  in  the  center.  It  occupies  one 
fifth  of  the  surface  of  the,field. 

2.  A  variety  of  fret  ornament  common  in 
Norman  and  other  Bomanesque  architecture. 
When  systematical- 
ly repeated  it  forms 
a  chevron-Tnolding. 
Also  called  zigzag, 
chevron-work,  and 
dan^tte. 

8.  Mint.,  a  badge 
consisting  of 
stripes  meeting 
at  an  angle,  worn 
on  the  coat- 
sleeves  of  non- 
commissioned of- . 
fieers,  above  the 
elbow.  The  num- 
ber of  stripes  indi- 
cates the  rank  of  the 
bearer ;  as,  for  a  ser- 
geant-major, three 
bars  and  an  arc  ;  for 
a  quartermaster-ser- 
geant, three  bars  and  a  tie  of  three  bars ;  for  a  sergeant, 
three  bars ;  for  a  corporal,  two  bars. 

4.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  a  chevron-bone  (which 
see).— Chevron  couched,  in  her.,  a  chevron  lying  side- 
wise,  its  two  ends  being  turned  to  one  side  of  the  field.— 
Chevron  in  chief,  in  her.,  a.  chevron  out  of  its  usual  place, 
and  set  very  high  in  the  field. 

chevron-bone  (shev'ron-bon),  re.  One  of  a  pair 
of  bones  which  form  a  subvertebral  V-shaped 


Gules  a  Chevron  ac- 
companied by  three 
crosses  argent. 


Chevron-molding. 
Galilee,  Cathedral  of  Durham,  England. 


Two  Chevron-bones  in  profile  (cA.  ck),  and  one  showing  front  view 


arch  beneath  the  spinal  column  of  many  ani- 
mals, especially  in  the  caudal  region.  This  arch 
IS  regarded  by  some  as  a  hemal  arch,  by  others  as  homol- 
ogous with  an  intercentrum  (which  see).  The  series  of 
such  bones  fonns  a  canal  in  which  blood-vessels  may  run. 

cnevrone  (shev-ro-na'),  a.  [<  p.  chevronne,  < 
chevron:  see  cheveronny  and  chevron.]  In  her., 
charged  with  several  chevTonels,  separated  one 
from  another  by  the  field. 

chevroned  (shev'rond),  a.     [<  chevron  -(-  -ed^.] 

1.  Decorated  or  covered  with  chevrons,  or  with 
chevron-like  ornamentations;  marked  with  zig- 
zag lines  or  stripes. 

Watchet  cloth  of  silver  cheveroned  all  over  with  lace. 
B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

2.  In  "her.,  same  as  chevroni. 


chevronel 

chevronel  (shev'ro-nel),  n.  [Dim.  of  clievron.l 
In  Iter.,  a  ■bearing  like  tke  ohevron,  but  of  only 
half  its  width :  a  half-ehevron.    See  cheveronny. 

chevron-molding  (shev'ron-m61"ding),  n.  See 
chevron,  2. 

chevronny  (shev-ron'i),  a.   Same  as  cheveronny. 

chevronways  (shev'rgn-waz),  adv.  Same  as 
chevronwise. 

chevronwise  (shev'ron--wiz),  adm.  [<  chevron 
+  -Jwise.^  In  her.,  divided  by  lines  having  the 
direction  of  a  chevron. 

chevron-work  (shev'ron-w6rk),  «.  In  arch., 
see  chevron,  2. 

chevrotain  (shev'ro-tan),  n.  [Also  formerly 
chevrotin;  <  F.  chevrotain,  <  OF.  chevrot,  dim.  of 
clievre,  <  L.  capra,  a  goat :  see  caper^.l  A  name 
of  the  napu  and  other  species  of  hornless  pyg- 
my deer  of  the  genus  Tragulus,  resembling  the 
musk-deer  and  often  confused  with  it,  but  be- 
longing to  a  different  family,  Tragulidce. 

chevrotiut  (shev'ro-tin), ».   Same  as  chevrotain. 

The  chevrotin,  or  little  guinea  deer,  which  is  the  least 

of  all  cloven-footed  quadrupeds,  aud  perhaps  the  most 

beautiful.  Goldsmith,  Animated  Nature,  11.  56. 

chevy,  chivy  (ohev'i,  chiv'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  clievied,  chivied,  ppr.  chevying,  chivying.  [Also 
written  chevey,  chivey,  chivvy;  origin  obscure. 
See  first  extract.]  To  chase  about  or  hunt  from 
place  to  place ;  throw  or  pitch  about ;  worry. 
[Slang.] 

Chivvy  is  a  common  English  word,  meaning  to  goad, 
di'ive,  vex,  hunt,  or  throw  as  it  were  here  and  there.  It 
is  purely  Gypsy.  Chiv  in  Romany  means  anything  sharp- 
pointed,  as  a  dagger  or  goad,  or  knife.  The  old  Gypsy 
word  chiv,  among  its  numerous  meanings,  has  exactly 
that  of  casting,  throwing,  pitching,  and  driving. 

C  G.  Leland, 

One  poor  fellow  was  chevied  about  among  the  casks  in 
the  storm  for  about  ten  minutes.  London  Times. 

A  gleaming  green  body  that  might  have  passed  for  a 
huge  wedge  of  emerald,  and  that  I  reckoned  to  be  a  dol- 
phin, which  kept  pace  with  us  to  the  wiiidward  in  the 
wake  of  a  timid,  lovely  prey  it  was  chiveying. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xlvi. 

chevy,  chivy  (ohev'i,  chiv'i), «.  [<  chevy,  chivy, 
«.]    A  halloo;  a  shout;  a  cheer.    [Slang.] 

chevynt,  »•     See  oheven. 

chew  (cho),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  and  mod.  colloq. 
and  (ial.  also  chaw ;  <  MB.  chewen,  cheowen,  < 
AS.  cedwan  (pret.  cedw,  pi.  cuwon,  pp.  cowen)  = 
D.  kaauwen  =  MLGr.  Teeuwen  =  OHQ-.  chiuwan, 
MHG.  Muwen,  G.  Icauen,  prob.  (with  change  of  c 
to  t,  of.  crane  =  Icel.  trani,  etc.)  =  Icel.  tyggja  = 
Sw.  tugga  =  Dan.  tygge,  chew,  =  Euss.  zhevati 
=  OBidg.  givati,  chew.  Cf .  chavel,  chawl,  chowl, 
jmd.^  I.  trans.  1.  To  bite  and  grind  with  the 
teeth ;  masticate,  as  food,  preparatory  to  swal- 
lowing and  digestion. 

And  while  the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  it 
was  chewed,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the 
people.  Num.  xi.  33. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  ruminate  on  in  the  thoughts ; 
meditate  on. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.  Bacon,  Studies. 

To  Chew  the  cud,  to  ruminate ;  figuratively,  to  meditate. 
These  shall  ye  not  eat  of  them  that  chew  the  cud,  or  of 
them  that  divide  the  hoof :  as  the  camel,  because  he  chew- 
eth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof.  Lev.  xi.  i. 

=  Sto.  1.  Bite,  Gnaw,  etc.    See  eat. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  biting 
aud  grinding  with  the  teeth ;  champ ;  ruminate. 
Specifically — 3.  To  press  or  grind  tobacco  be- 
tween the  teeth  for  the  sake  of  its  flavor  or  stim- 
ulating effects.  [Colloq.]  — 3.  Figuratively,  to 
meditate;  reflect. 

Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 
Let  'em  rest  there. 
And  chew  upon  their  miseries. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  3. 
Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  1.  228. 

chew  (cho),  n.  [<  chew,  «.]  That  which  is 
chewed;  that  which  is  held  in  the  mouth  at 
one  time ;  especially,  a  quid  of  tobacco. 
Chewagh  (che-wa')  n.  [Chinook.]  The  Dolly 
Varden  trout,  Salvelinus  malma :  so  called  in 
British  Columbia. 

chewer  (chS'er),  n.    One  who  chews ;  specifi- 
■    eally,  one  in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco. 
chewet^t  (cho'et),  n.     [Perhaps  formed  from 
chew.']    A  kind  of  pie  made  from  chopped  sub- 
stances. 

Chewettes  were  small  pies  of  chopped-up  livers  of  pigs, 
heus,  and  cajjpns,  fried  in  grease,  mixed  with  hard  eggs 
and  ginger,  and  then  fried  or  baked. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  note,  p.  287. 
Bottles  of  wine,  chewets,  and  currantrcustards. 

Middleton,  The  Vi^itch,  ii.  1. 

Chewet^t  (cho'et),  n.  [<  F.  chouette,  an  owl,  a 
daw,  dim.  of  OP.  choue,  choe,  an  owl,  prob.  < 
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MHG.  chouch  =  E.  chough :  see  cliough  and  coe.] 

An  impertinent  chatterer. 
Peace,  chewet,  -pence.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

chewing-ball  (cho'ing-bal),  n.  A  medicinal  ball 

or  bolus  administered  to  a  horse  to  promote  or 

restore  its  appetite. 

chewing-gum  (cho'ing-gum),  n.     See  gum^. 
chewink  (che-wingk'),  «.'    [Imitative  of  the 

bird's  note.]     A  name  of  the  towhee  bunting,     ^^^  ^^„„ 

Pipilo  erythrophthalmus,  a  fringilline  bii-d  of  the    letter  X 

United  States.    Also  called  ground-robf -^    -     -    — ' 


marsh-robin. 


and 


[Local,  U.  S.] 
During  the  first  week  of  the  month  [May]  I  heard  the 
whippoorwill,  the  brown  thrasher,  the  veery,  the  wood- 
pewee,  the  chewink,  and  other  birds. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  340. 
chew-stick  (cho'stik),  n.    A  twig  of  Gouania 
Domingensis,  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  clean- 
ing the  teeth,  and  also  powdered  as  a  dentifrice. 

nviw'LTQ"^'"'^^  c/sawsfefc  ■       ^  ^  ^  chiasma  (ki-az'ma),  n. ;  pi.  ehiasmata  (-ma-ta). 

Cheyote  (Sp.  pron.  cha-yo'ta)  «     [Cuban  and    |-nl.]     ^ame  as  cWasm. 
Mex.]     The  name  m  Cuba  of  the  fruit  of  the  Chiasmodon,    OhiasmoduS    (ki- as 'mo -don, 

■dus),  n.     [KL.,  <  Gr.  xiaaiia,  two  lines  plaeea 


chiastre 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  light  and  shade  in 
painting,  drawing,  or  engraving. 

The  Greek  or  Chiaroscuro  school  ...  is  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  representing 
form  by  pure  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 

Riisldn,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  169. 
Also  clair-obseure,  clare-obscure. 
chiasm  (ki'azm),  n.     [<  NL.  chiasma,  <  Gr.  x^- 
aa/ia,  two  lines  crossed,  <  xtd^Eiv,  marked  with 
two  lines  crossed  as  in  the  letter  X,  x,  <  Xh  the 
"  X,  ehi,  represented  by  L.  ch,  in  form 
by  L.  X,  X.     Cf.  decussate.']     In  anat.,  a  de- 
cussation or  intersection;  specifically,  the  de- 
cussation of  the  optic  nerves  which  occurs  in 
nearly  all  vertebrates.     See  second  cut  under 
brain. 

The  optic  chiasm  doubtless  is  a  sign  of  some  kind  of  sym- 
pathetic relation  between  the  two  eyes ;  but  whether  this 
necessarily  reaches  the  degree  wMch  produces  coiTespond- 
ing  points  is  imcertain.  Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  262. 


Sechium  eduie,  a  cucurbitaoeous  plant.    It  is 
much  used  as  a  vegetable.    Also  clioco,  chocho. 

cheyotilla  (Sp.  pron.  cha-yo-tel'ya),  n.  [Mex., 
dim._  of  cheyote.]  A  cucurbitaeeous  plant  of 
Mexico,  Hanburia  Mexicana,  bearing  a  four- 
seeded  spiny  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  orange, 
which  at  maturity  bursts  suddenly  and  throws 
the  seeds  to  a  considerable  distance. 

chi  (ki),  n.  The  twenty-second  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  X,  x>  corresponding  to  the 
English  ch. 

chia  (che'a),  n.  [Sp.  cMa,  the  lime-leafed  sage, 
Salvia  tifksfolia.]  The  name  among  the  In- 
dians of  Mexico  and  Arizona  of  several  species 
of  Salvia,  especially  S.  Columbarice,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  used  for  making  a  pleasant  muci- 
laginous drink,  and  also  as  food. 

Chian  (K'an),  a.  [<  L.  Chms  (Gr.  XJof),  pertain- 
ing to  Chios,  Chios,  Chius,  Gr.  Xiog,  Chios,  now 
Scio.]  Pertaining  to  Chios,  an  island  in  the 
.^gean  sea,  now  belonging  to  Turkey. 

That  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand  .  .  . 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
itise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 

'Coleridge,  Fancy  in  Nubibus. 
Chian  earth,  a  dense  compact  kind  of  earth  from  Chios, 
used  anciently  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  as  a  cos- 
metic— Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  turpentine  pro- 
cured from  the  Pistacia  Terebinthus.  It  is  of  the  consis- 
tence of  honey,  clear,  and  yellowish-white. 

Chianti  (ke-an'ti),  m.  [It.]  Properly,  a  red  wine 
of  Tuscany,  grown  in  the  region  between  Siena 
and  Arezzo ;  as  used  in  Great  Britain  and  the 


crosswise  (see  chiasm),  +  bS&v  (Ionic),  bdoiiQ 
(bdovT-)  =  E.  tooth.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  consti- 
tuting the  family  Chiasmodontidce,  noted  for 


Black  Swallower  (ChiasmodoTt  nzffer). 

voracity  and  for  the  enormous  distensibility  of 
their  stomach  and  integuments,  which  permits 
them  to  swallow  fishes  larger  than  themselves. 
C.  niger,  the  black  swallower,  is  the  only  known 
species. 

chiasmodontid  (ki-as-mo-don'tid),  n.  A  fish  of 
the  family  Chiasmodonti'dce. 

Chiasmodontidse  (ki-as-mo-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chiasmodon(t-)  +  Adw.]  A  family  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  Chiasmo- 
don, its  only  genus.  They  have  an  elongated  subcylin- 
dric  or  slightly  tapering  form ;  subconichead;  deeply  cleft 
mouth' reaching  beyond  the  eyes,  with  numerous  long, 
sharp,  and  in  part  movable  teeth ;  naked  skin ;  two  dorsal 
fins ;  anal  fin  like  the  second  dorsal ;  and  thoracic  ventral 
fins.  Only  one  species  is  known,  Chiasmodon  niger,  a  deep- 
sea  fish  of  wide  distribution  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  See 
black  swallower,  under  swallower. 


United  States,  any  dry  red  wine  of  Tuscany,  or  Chiasmodus,  n.    See  Chiasmodon. 

any  Italian  wine  of  different  color  which  has  chiasmus  (ki-as'mus),  M.   {<Gt.xicu!I^Q,<XiM^i-v, 


mark  with  two  cross-lines :  see  chiasm.]  In 
rhet.,  the  arrangement  of  repeated,  parallel,  or 
contrasted  words  or  phrases  in  two  pairs,  the 
second  of  which  reverses  the  order  of  the  first: 
as,  do  not  live  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live  ;  or  as  in  the 
following  quotation : 

The  children  ought  not  to  lay  up  for  the  parents,  but  the 
parents  for  the  children.  2  Cor.  xii.  14. 

f^f±J:::±''i:it'l'!^!:  Chiastic(ki-as'tik)  «  [<  Gr.^^^^r^^,  arranged 
diagonally  (verbal  adj.  of  ;i;Mfav:  see  chiasm, 
chiasmus),  +  -ic]  In  rhet.,  of  the  nature  of 
chiasmus. 


a  similar  flavor. 

chiaoust,  «•    See  chouse. 

chiaroscurist  (kia"ros-k6'rist),  «.  and  a.  [< 
chiaroscuro  +  -ist.]  I.  n.  An  artist  who  draws 
in  chiaroscuro. 

The  most  perfect  discipline  is  that  of  the  colourists ;  for 
they  see  and  draw  everything,  while  the  chiaroscurists 
must  leave  much  indeterminate  in  mystery  or  invisible  in 
gloom.  Ruslcbn,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  169. 

II.  a.  Executed  in  chiaroscuro,  or  by  a  chia- 
roscurist.    Buskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  J  160. 

chiaroscuro,  chiaro-oscuro  (kia"ros-k6'r6, 
kia"r6-os-k6'ro),  n.  and  a.  [It.  (=  F.  clair- 
obscur,  >  E.  clair-obscure),  lit.  clear-obseure : 
chiaro,  <  L.  clarus,  clear;  oscuro,  <  L.  obscurus, 


Noticeable  in  Sallust  is  the  chiastic  arrangement  citus 
modo  modo  tardus  incessus,  which  found  few  imitators. 
Am^r.  Jour.  PhiloL,  VI.  603. 


obscure:  see  clear,  a.,  and  obscure.]    I.  »•  V  chiastolite  (ki-as'to-lit),  n.     [<  Gr.  xtaardc,  ar- 


Light  and  shade ;  specifically,  the  general  distri- 
bution of  light  and  shade  in  a  picture,  whether 
painted,  drawn,  or  engraved  —  that  is,  the  com- 
bined eflfeot  of  alj  its  lights,  shadows,  and  re- 
flections. Strictly  speaking,  however,  every 
object  on  which  Ught  strikes  has  its  own  chia- 
roscuro. 

According  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  in  the 
language  of  Art,  chiaro-oscuro  means  not  only  the  mutable 
effects  produced  by  light  and  shade,  but  also  the  perma- 
nent differences  in  brightness  and  darkness. 

Fairholt,  Diet,  of  Art. 


ranged  diagonally  (see  chiastic),  +  Xidoq,  stone.] 
A  variety  of  andalusite,  peculiar  in  the  tessel- 


Sections  of  a  Crystal  of  Chiastolite. 

lated  appearance  which  it  presents  when  out 
transversely  and  polished.  The  dark  portions 
are  due  to  symmetrically  arranged  impurities  in 
the  crystal.    Also  called  made. 


[Vase-painters]  abstained,  as  a  rule,  in  their  designs  OhiastonCUra  (ki-as-to-nu'ra),  n.  pi.      [NL.,  < 


from  all  combinations  and  groupings  which  could  not  be 
expressed  without  more  chiaroscuro  than  was  compatible 
with  their  simple  monochrome  outlines. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archieol.,  p.  386. 

3.  Adrawinginblackandwhite.— 3.  Amethod 
of  printing  engravings  from  several  blocks  rep- 
resenting lighter  and  darker  shades,  used  espe- 


Gr.  ;);ia(TT(if,  arranged  diagonally  (see  chiastic), 
+  veiipov,  nerve.]  In  Gegenbaur's  system  of 
classification,  a  division  of  prosobranehiate 
gastropodous  moUusks,  including  the  two  series 
of  the  Zeugobranchia  and  the  Anisobranchia. 
The  former  are  represented  by  such  genera  as  Fissurella 


:',',     •"  °j.i,°43j!i iv,  „„j  o4.rtQo-ni->i  oATif-nvipR'     and  HffiKofis,  thc  lattCT  by  PsWto,  rrocAiM,  Littorma,  ctc. 

=l!i^^„™*^Lf^!,?«n^Stte^  '  chiastoneiiral  (ki-as-to-nii'ral),  a.    [<  Chios- 


also,  an  engraving  so  printed, 


toneura  +  -al.]    Same  as  chiastoneurous. 


Between  1722  and  1724,  Kirkall  published  by  subscrip-  „^-^^l^„„'^.  ^n.,  „„  t=  Tifl'ri,«1   „      vT Chins 
on  twelve  chiaroscuros  engraved  by  himself,  chiefly  af-  cniaStOneurOUS  ilil-as-to-nu  rus),  a.     l\  iyMOS- 


tion -  ^-„-- 

ter  designs  by  old  Italian  masters.  In  these  chmrosairos 
the  outlines  and  the  darker  parts  of  the  figures  are  printed 
from  copper-plates,  and  the  sepia-coloured  tints  are  after- 
ward impressed  from  wood  blocks. 

ChMto,  Wood  Engraving,  p.  461. 


toneura  +  -ous.]    Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Chiastoneura. 
chiastre  (ki-as't6r),  n.     [F.  form,  <  Gr.  x"''"'^i, 
arranged  diagonally:  see  chiastic]    In  SMrg'.,  a 


chiastre 

bandage  shaped  like  a  cross  or  the  Greek  letter 
X,  used  for  stopping  hemorrhage  from  the  tem- 
poral artery. 

cniaust,  »■    See  chouse. 

chibalt,  chibbalt,  n.    Obsolete  forms  of  eihol. 

chibe  (cMb),  n.  [Cf.  chioe^,  cire,  with  related 
chibol,  cibol.]     A  variant  of  chive^. 

chibia  (ehib'i-a),  n.    [The native E.  Ind.  name.] 

1.  An  East  Indian  drongo-shrike  of  the  fam- 
ily Dii-niriiJm:  called  Corvus  hottentottus  by 
LinniEus. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  dron- 
go-shrikes.     Hodgson,  1837. 

cnibolt,  chibbolt,  "■     Obsolete  forms  of  cibol. 

chibouk,  chibouque,  chibuk  (cM-bok'), «.  [< 
Turk,  chibuq,  >  Pers.  cJiibuq,  a  pipe.]  A  Turk- 
ish pipe  having  a  stiff  stem  4  or  5  feet  long,  usu- 
ally wound  with  silk  or  other  thread,  which  is 
sometimes  wet  to  cool  the  smoke  by  evapora- 
tion. The  mouthpiece  ia  usually  of  amber,  but  some- 
times of  glass ;  the  bowl  usually  of  baked  clay,  narrow  at 
the  bottom  and  wide  at  the  top,  like  the  flower  of  the 
morning-glory.  It  is  customary  in  smoking  to  rest  the 
bowl  upon  a  small  tray  of  wood  or  brass. 

The  long  chibouques  dissolving  cloud  supply, 
While  dance  the  Almas  to  wild  minstrelsy. 

Byron,  Corsail*,  li.  2. 

Once  a  Wahhabi  stood  in  front  of  us,  and  by  pointing 
with  his  finger  and  other  insulting  gestures,  showed  his 
hatred  to  the  chibouque,  in  which  I  was  peaceably  in- 
dulging. R.  P.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  349. 

chic  (shek),  a.  and  n.  [P.,  a  slang  word,  usually 
explained  from  Gr.  gescMeJc,  aptness,  skill,  ad- 
dress, geschicM,  apt,  clever,  <  scMcken,  adapt 
(one's  self),  bring  about,  caus.  of  ge-sclwlien, 
happen ;  otherwise  referred  to  OF.  chic,  small : 
seechicane.2  I.  a.  Stylish;  effective  in  style. 
II.  n.  1.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  faculty  of 
producing  eilective  works  with  rapidity  and 
ease;  cleverness  and  skill  combined  with  great 
facility. 

To  use  chic,  in  artistic  parlance,  is  to  produce  effects  by 
means  of  the  imagination  and  by  means  of  analogy — as, 
for  instance,  to  create  from  one  model's  face  a  dozen  of 
different  ages,  or  by  a  few  skillful  strokes  to  transform  the 
cloth  garment  on  the  model  into  a  fur  one  on  the  paper 
or  canvas,  or  to  make  a  straw  hat  over  into  a  beaver. 

The  Century,  XXV.  676. 

2.  Parisian  elegance  and  fashionableness  com- 
bined with  originality :  said  of  fashion  in  dress. 
—  3.  Adroitness;  cunning;  knowingness. 

[Slang  in  all  uses.] 

chicai  (che'ka),  ■».     Same  as  ehico. 

chica^  (ohe'k'a),  n.  [OSp. ;  cf.  Sp.  chico,  fem. 
chica,  little.]  An  old  Spanish  dance,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Moors,  and  to  be 
the  source  of  the  fandango,  the  chaoonne,  the 
cachucha,  the  bolero,  etc. 

chicalote  (Sp.  pron.  che-ka-lo'ta),  n.  [Mex.]  A 
Mexican  name  given  in  southern  California  to  a 
species  of  thorn-poppy,  Argemone  platyeeras. 

chicane  (shi-kan'),  n.  [<  F.  chicane,  trickery, 
sharp  practice,  caviling,  wrangling,  <  chicaner, 
use  trickery,  cavil,  quibble,  wrangle,  pettifog, 
prob.  <  OP.  chic,  small,  little  (de  chic  A  chic, 
from  little  to  little) ;  as  a  noun,  a  little  piece, 
finesse,  subtlety ;  =  Cat.  chic  =  Sp.  chico,  small, 
little.  Cf.  chich^.  According  to  some,  chicane 
meant  the  game  of  mail,  then  a  dispute  in  that 
or  other  games,  and  then  sharp  practice  in 
lawsuits ;  <  ML.  *zicanum,  <  MGr.  T^vrnviov,  < 
Pers.  chaugdn,  a  club  or  bat  used  in  polo :  see 
def.  2.]  1.  The  art  of  gaining  an  advantage 
by  the  use  of  evasive  stratagems  or  petty  or 
unfair  tricks  and  artifices ;  trickery;  sophistry; 
chicanery.  • 

He  strove  to  lengthen  the  campaign, 
And  save  his  forces  by  chicane.  Prior. 

His  attomies  have  hardly  one  trick  left ;  they  are  at  an 
end  of  all  their  chicane.  Arbuthnot,  John  Bull. 

You,  a  born  coward,  try  a  coward's  arms, 
Trick  and  chicane. 

Brouming,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  184. 

S.  A  game  similar  to  pall-maU,  played  on  foot, 
in  Languedoc  and  elsewhere,  with  a  long-han- 
dled mallet  and  a  ball  of  hard  wood.  It  is 
Slayed  in  an  open  field,  like  polo. 
icane  (shi-kan'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chicaned, 
ppr.  chicaning.  [<  P.  chicaner,  use  trickery: 
see  chicane,  ?».]  I.  intrans.  To  use  chicane; 
employ  shifts,  tricks,  or  artifices.     [Kare.] 

Give  me  but  virtuous  actions,  and  I  will  not  quibble  and 
chicane  about  the  motives.  Chesterfield. 

II.  trans.  To  treat  with  chicane;  deceive; 
cheat;  bamboozle. 

The  "strong  hand"  of  the  Bonapartist  government  did 
its  utmost  to  chicane  those  whose  ideas  were  not  accepta- 
ble in  high  places.  Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  63. 

chicaner  (shi-ka'nSr),  n.  [<  chicane,  v.,  +  -erl, 
after  P.  chicaneur.1    One  who  employs  chicane 
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or  chicanery ;  a  sophistical  or  tricky  opponent 
or  disputant. 

This  is  the  way  to  distinguish  ...  a  logical  chicaner 
from  a  man  of  reason.  Locke. 

chicanery  (shi-ka'n6r-i), «. ;  pi.  chicaneries  (-iz). 
[<  P.  chicanerie,  <  chicaner,  use  trickery:  see 
chicane,  v."]    Chicane;  mean  or  petty  artifices ; 
trickery;  sophistry. 
Manors  got  by  rapine  and  chicanery. 

Lamb,  Popular  Fallacies,  ii. 

Men  who,  by  legal  chicanery,  cheat  others  out  of  their 
property.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  249. 

=  Syn.  Quibbling,  stratagem,  duplicity. 
chicaric  (chik'a-rik),  m.     [Imitative.]     A  name 
of  the  bird  Strepsilas  interpres,  or  tumstone. 

The  names  Chicaric  and  Chickling  have  reference  to  their 
rasping  notes.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  164. 

chiccory,  n.    See  chicory. 

chich^  (chich),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cieh;  < 
ME.  chiche,  <  OP.  chiche,  P.  chiche  (pais  chiche), 
chick-pea,  =  It.  cece  =  Pr.  cezer  =  Sp.  Pg. 
chieharo  =  OHG.  chihhira,  MHG.  G.  hichcr  (ef. 
D.  siserenot,  Pg.  ci::irdo),  <  L.  deer,  the  chich, 
chick-pea.]  A  dwarf  pea:  same  as  cMcfc-jjeo. 
Her  either  chiche  is  sowen  in  this  moone, 
Ther  aier  is  moist,  and  lande  is  ronke  and  stepe. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  106. 
Chiches  and  the  other  pulses. 

B.  Googe,  Husbandrie,  fol.  18  b. 
Him  that  buys  chiches  blanched. 

B.  Jonson,  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

chich^t,  a.  and  n.  [ME.  chiche,  also  chinche, 
chince,  <  OP.  chiche  (masc.  prop,  chic),  P.  chiche, 
niggardly,  miserable,  mean,  lit.  'small'  (see  chi- 
cane), =  Sp.  chico,  small.  Cf .  It.  cica,  nothing, 
<  L.  dccus,  a  trifle,  a  thing  of  no  value.]  I.  q,. 
Niggardly;  sparing.  Chaucer. 
IT.  n.  A  miser ;  a  niggard. 

For  ther  is  vch  mou  payed  in-liche. 
Whether  lyttel  other  much  be  hys  rewarde. 
For  the  gentyl  cheuentayn  is  no  chyche. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  604. 

chich^t,  V.      [ME.  chichen,  assibilated  form  of 

chicken,   chick,    a   var.  of  chuck:   see   chick^, 

c/jMcfel.]   I.  intrans.   To  chuck ;  cluck,  as  a  hen. 

II.  trans.  To  call  by  clucking,  as  a  hen  her 

young. 

She  [the  hen]  clocketh  hem,  but  when  she  fynt  a  come, 

She  chicheth  hem  and  loith  it  hem  before. 

Palladiums,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  25. 

chicha  (che'cha),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  Same  as  chico. 
—  2.  The  mucilaginous  seeds  of  Sterculia  Chica, 
a  South  American  tree.     See  Sterculia. 

chicheree(chich'e-re),m.  [Imitative.]  Aname 
of  the  gray  kingbird  or  petchary  flycatcher, 
Tyranmis  dominicensis,  a  clamatorial  passerine 
bird  of  the  family  Tyrannidw.    See  petchary. 

Nearly  akin  to  the  King-bird  is  the  Petchary  or  Chiche- 
ree,  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  conspicuous 
birds  of  the  West  Indies.  Encyo.  Brit.,  XTV.  81. 

chichling  (chich'Ung),  n.  [<  ohich^  +  -ling; 
now  commonly  chickling.']    Same  as  chickling^. 

chlchling-'Vetch  (ohioh'ling-veoh),  n.  Same  as 
chickling'^. 

chickl  (chik),  n.  [<  ME.  *chikke,  chike,  short  for 
chiken :  see  chicken^,  of  which  chick  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  dim.  form.]  A  chicken;  particu- 
larly, the  young  of  the  domestic  hen,  and  of 
some  other  birds,  as  partridges.  At  exhibitions 
of  poultry,  a  specimen  less  than  one  year  old,  whether 
cockerel  or  pullet,  is  termed  a  chick.  When  over  one  year 
old,  the  chick  becomes  a  fowl.  See  chicken^. 

While  it  is  a  chick,  and  hath  no  spurs,  nor  cannot  hurt, 
nor  hath  seen  the  motion,  yet  he  readily  practiseth  it. 

Sir  M.  Rale. 

chick^t  (chik),  V.  i.  [ME.  chikken,  also  assibi- 
lated chichen  (see  chich^),  a  variation  of  chuck: 
see  chuck^.  Prob.  mentally  associated  with 
chicle^,  which  is  ult.  from  the  same  imitative 
root.]  To  peep;  cheep;  make  the  characteris- 
tic cry  of  a  young  chick. 

Chykkyn  [var.  chycke],  as  hennys  byrdys  [var.  henne 
birdes],  pipio,  pululo. 

Chykkynge  [var.  chickyng]  or  wyppynge  [var.  gijipyng, 
yeppmge]  of  yonge  byrdys,  pupulatus,  pupulacio. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  74. 

chick^  (chik),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  chikken  (chykkyn. 
Prompt.  Parv.),  sprout,  prob.  a  variant  of 
"chinken,  related  to  chinen,  chine,  chink,  crack: 
see  chine^,  chink'^.  Appar.  not  connected  with 
chick^,  but  cf .  L.  pullulare,  sprout,  <  pullulus,  a 
chick,  a  sprout,  dim.  otpullus,  a  young  fo'syl  (see 
pullet).  The  resemblance  to  chif^-,  v.,  sprout, 
would  thus  be  accidental ;  but  there  may  have 
been  some  association  of  thought  between  the 
two  words.]  1.  To  sprout,  as  seed  in  the 
ground;  vegetate. 

Chykkyn,  as  come,  or  spyryn,  or  sp[r]owtyn,  pulilo  [pu- 
lulo]. Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  74. 

2,  To  crack.     [Prov.  Bng.  in  both  senses.] 
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chicks  (chik),  n.  [<  chick^,  v.  Cf.  chink\  «.j 
A  crack;  a  flaw.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

chick*  ( chik) ,  n .  [ Also  c/ice/c ;  Anglo-Ind. ,  repr. 
Hind.  cAig.]  "In  India,  a  screen  or  curtain  made 
of  thin  slips  of  bamboo  with  very  narrow  open- 
ings between  them,  allo'wing  the  admission  of 
air  and  light,  while  excluding  the  ■sdew  from  the 
outside :  it  is  hung  in  doorways  and  windows, 
both  in  houses  and  tents,  and  is  the  original  of 
a  kind  of  blind  or  shade  now  common  in  Europe 
and  America. 

Glass  is  dear,  and  scarcely  purchasable ;  .  ,  .  therefore 
their  Windows  are  usually  folding  doors,  screened  with 
cheeks,  or  latises. 

Fryer,  A  New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia. 

chick^  (chik),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  name  for  the 
thick  juice  of  the  poppy,  three  pounds  of  which 
will  make  about  one  pound  of  opium. 

chick^  (chik),  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  chick- 
een. 

chickaberry  (chik'a-ber'''i),.  n.  A  corruption 
of  cheekerberry.     [iT.  8.] 

chickabiddy  (chik'a-bid''''i),  n. ;  pi.  chickabid- 
dies (-iz).  [<  chicki'+  -a-  +  biddy.]  A  young 
chicken:  also  used  as  a  pet  name  for  children. 
Also  chuckabiddy.     [CoUoq.] 

chickadee  (chik'a-de),  n.  [Imitative  of  the 
bird's  usual  call-note.]     The  popular  name  of 
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Chickadee,  or  Blackcap  {Parus  atyicnpitttis). 

the  American  black-capped  titmouse,  Pans 
atricapillus,  and  related  species.  The  chickadees 
are  small  birds  from  ^  to  5^  inches  long,  leaden-gray 
above  and  whitish  below.  They  have  a  black  cap  and 
black  throat. 

chickaree  ( chik'  a-re) , «.  [Imitative  of  the  squir- 
rel's cry.]  A  popular  name  of  the  American 
red  squirrel,  Saiurus  hudsonius,  which  inhabits 


Chickaree,  or  Red  Squirrel  {Sciurtts  hudsonius). 

British  America  and  the  northerly  parts  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  small  species,  about  7  incheslong, 
with  a  tail  of  about  the  same  length ;  the  ears  are  tufted, 
the  back  is  reddish,  and  the  sides  have  a  black  stripe. 
The  name  is  also  extended  to  some  subspecies  of  the  same 
section  of  the  genus  Sciurus. 

Chickasaw  plum.    Bee  plum. 

chickchack  (chik'chak),  n.  [Imitative.  Cf. 
gecko.]  A  gecko  lizard,  Ptyodactylus  gecko. 
Collingwood. 

chickeen  (chik'en),  «.  [E.  Ind.]  In  India,  a 
sum  of  four  rupees.  Often  shortened  to  chick. 
Tide  and  Burnell. 

chickeni  (chik'en),  n.  [<  ME.  chiken,  cheUn 
(also  shortened  chike,  >  mod.  chick :  see  chick^), 
<  AS.  cicen  for  *cycen  (=  D.  kuiken,  kiehen  =  L(>. 
kiiken  =  G.  dial,  kiichen;  cf.  equiv.  G.  kiichlein 
and  E.  chickling'^),  neut.,  a  chicken,  in  form  dim. 
of  coc,  cocc,  a  coclc,  but  in  sense  more  general: 
see  cocJ-i.  Cf.  ME.  chikken,  peep,  cheep,  as 
young  chickens :  see  chick'^.]  1.  The  young  of 
the  domestic  hen :  in  this  sense  now  less  exact 
than  chick. —  2.  A  domestic  or  barn-yard  fowl, 
especially  one  less  than  a  year  old.-^3.  The 
young  of  some  birds  other  than  the  domestic 
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hen.  —  4.   A  common  name  of  (a)  the  pin-    en. — 3.    [Cf.  chicaric.']     A  name  of  the  bird 
nated  grouse  or  prairie-hen  (prairie-chicken),     Strepsilas  interpres,  or  tmfnstone. 
Cupidonia  cupido  (see  cut   under  Cupidonia),  chickling^  (chik'ling),  n.    [An  aooom.  of  cMch- 
--0  /7-\  ii 1 i-ji.j Tj.j.-      i„    i.„_    jjj^  imitation  of  chickling^,   chicle^.     Cf, 


and  of  (6)  the  sharp-tailed  grouse,  Pedicecetes 
phcbsianellus.  [Local,  U.  S.]  —  5.  A  person 
of  tender  years;  a  child:  sometimes  used  as 
a  term  of  endearment,  or  with  a  negative 
{no  chicken),  in  satirical  implication  of  mature 
years. 

Why,  now  you  are  my  chicken  and  my  dear. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Noble  Gentlemanj  iv.  4. 
Stella  is  no  chicken.  Swift,  Stella's  Birthday,  1720. 

6.  A  name  applied  with  a  qualifying  adjective 
to  various  fishes,  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
the  Atherina  presbyter,  called  the  Portaferry 
chicken. — 7.  A  kind  of  turtle  whose  shell  is 
used  in  commerce — Blue  Hen's  CMcken,  a  slang 
i  for  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  said  to  have 


cMck-pea.^  A  vetch  or  pea,  Lathyrus  sativus, 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe 
for  its  seed,  which  is  eaten  like  the  chick-pea, 
and  is  said  to  he  of  superior  quality.  Also  called 
chichling,  chickling^etch,  cMchling-vetch. 
chickore  (chi-kor'),  «.  [Anglo-Ind.,  <  Hind. 
chakor.}  The  hill-partridge  of  India,  Caccabis 
chukar.  it  is  found  all  over  the  Himalayas  from  Cash- 
mere to  NepM,  not  extending  to  Sikkhim,  and  prefers 
rooky  hill  to  scrub  jungle.  The  hen  lays  from  10  to  15 
eggs.    Pallon.    Also  chuokore. 

At  a  little  distance  beyond  the  bridge  we  heard  a  covey 
of  chickore,  or  hill-partridge,  in  full  conversation  dawn 
the  valley.  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  163. 


name .- — - . -    - 

arisen  from  the  members  of  a  Delaware  regiment  distin-  cMck-pea    (ohik'pe),   n. 
guished  in  the  revolution  being  so  called  pn  account  of     ehich^y  accom.  to  chick^. 


[For  chioh-pea  (see 
Cf.  ehickioeed.']  The 
popular  name  of  the  plant  deer  ariettnum.  It 
grows  wild  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  producing  a  short  puffy  pod,  con- 
taining one  or  generally  two  small  netted  seeds  with  two 


the  famous  game-cocks  raised  by  their  colonel  (Caldwell) 
from  a  breed  of  blue  hens.  —  Chicken  cholera.  See  chol- 
era, 3.— Chicken  hazard.  See  hazard.— WaVassc  Ca- 
rey's chicken,  a  name  given  by  sailors  to  the  stormy 
petrel  and  other  small  oceanic  species  of  petrel. — Pha- 
raoh's Chicken.  See  Egyptian  vulture,  under  vulture. — 
To  count  one's  chickens  before  thejr  are  hatched, 
to  anticipate  too  confidently  the  obtaining  or  doing  of 
something  that  one  may  never  receive  or  be  able  to  do. 
[CoUoq.] 

Cbicken^,  chickun  (chik'en,  -un),  n.  [<  Hind. 
chikan,  <  Pers.  chakin,  embroidery.  Cf.  chikan- 
dozi.']  Embroidery,  especially  embroidery  upon 
muslin.  [Anglo-Indian.  ] — Chicken  waUa,  an  itin- 
erant dealer  in  embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  the  like, 
YuZe  and  Burnett.     [India.]  , 

chicken-bird  (chik'en-b6rd),  n.  [Prob.  for 
*cMckingMrd,  <  chicking,  ppr.  of  oMck^  (cf. 
chicaric  and  cMckling^),  +  hird^.']  A  name 
of  the  turnstone,  Strepsilas  interpres.  [New 
Eng.] 

chicken-breasted  (ohik'en-bres''''ted),  a.  Hav- 
ing that  form  of  chest  in  which  the  costal  car- 
tilages are  carried  inward  and  the  sternum  is 
thrown  forward,  so  that  the  thorax  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  a  oarinate  bird.  In  pathol- 
ogy it  is  characteristic  of  rickets. 

chicken-feeder  (ohik'en-fe"d6r),  n.  Same  as 
Mnette. 

cnlcken-halibut  (ohik'en-hoI'''i-but),  n.  A 
small  halibut,  weighing  from  10  to  20  pounds. 

chicken-hawk  (chSi'en-hte),  n.  Same  as  hen- 
hawk. 

chicken-heart  (chik'en-hart),  n.    A  coward. 

These  flaxen-haired  men  are  such  pulers,  and  such  pid-  chickstone  (chik'ston),  n, 


chideress 

(see  succory),  which  is  still  used ;  =  D.  chioo- 
rei  =  G.  eichorie  =  Dan.  oikorie,  <  P.  '  ' 
cichoree  =  Sp.  achicoria 
=  Pg.  chicorea  =  It. 
cicorea,  <  L.  cichorium, 
dchorea,  <  Gr.  Kix^piov, 
also  ux^pri,  better  d- 
Xopa,  Kix^peta,  pi.,  chic- 
ory. ]  The  popular 
name  of  Cichorium  Inty- 
bus,  a  composite  plant 
commonin  waste  places, 
found  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  as  far  as 
India,  and  naturalized 
in  the  United  States. 
It  has  a  fleshy  tapering  root, 
a  stem  from  1  to  8  feet  high,  - 
with  spreading  branches  and 
lobed  and  coarsely  toothed 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  bright- 
blue.  The  roots  are  exten- 
sively employed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  coffee,  or  to  mix  with      chicory  {Cichorium  Intybus). 

coffee,    being    roasted    and 

ground  for  this  purpose.  Chicory  is  also  cultivated  as 
feed  for  cattle,  and  the  blanched  leaves  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  salad.  Also  spelled  chiccory. 
chide  (chid),  V. ;  pret.  chid  (formerly  chode), 
pp.  chidden,  chid,  ppr.  chiding.  [<  ME.  chiden 
(weak  verb,  pret.  chidde,  pp.  chid,  chidde,  the 
much  later  pret.  chode  and  pp.  chidden  being 
due  to  the  analogy  of  verbs  like  ride,  rode,  rid- 
den, of.  hide\  also  a  weak  verb),  <  AS.  cidan 
(weak  verb,  pret.  cidde,  pp.  cided,  cidd),  chide, 
blame  (with  dat.),  intr.  quarrel;  connections 
unknown.]  I.  trans.  1 .  To  reprove ;  rebuke ; 
reprimand ;  find  fault  with  ;  blame  ;  scold :  as, 
to  chide  one  for  his  faults  ;  to  chide  one  for  his 
delay. 

Almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you 
are.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1. 

But  Kirk  was  only  chid  for  it ;  and  it  was  said  that  he 
had  a  particular  order  for  some  military  executions,  so 
that  he  could  only  be  chid  for  the  manner  of  it, 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1655. 

2.  To  find  fault  about ;  blame ;  r^eproaoh :  ap- 
plied to  things :  as,  to  chide  one's  own  folly. 

'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
li  'tis  not  fiU'd  by  Rosabelle, 

Scott,  1.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  23. 

3.  To  strike  by  way  of  punishment  or  admoni- 
tion. 

Caressed  or  chidden  by  the  slender  hand. 

Tennyson,  Sonnets,  vii. 

4.  To  drive  or  impel  by  chiding. 

How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence ! 

Sfta*.,T.  G.  of  V.,i.  2. 

With  loud  screams 
Chiding  his  mate  back  to  her  nest. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Kustum. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  fret;  chafe. 

Clipped  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

=  ^n.  To  blame,  censure,  reproach,  upbraid,  reprimand. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  scold;  find  fault;  contend 

in  words  of  anger;  wrangle;  grumble;  clamor. 

I  lyken  the  to  a  sowe,  for  thou  arte  ever  chyding  at 
mete.  Palsgrave,  p.  611. 

And  Jacob  was  wroth,  and  chode  with  Laban. 

Gen.  xxxi.  36. 

Incredible  number  of  partridges,  like  to  those  of  Scio, 
here  run  on  the  rocks,  and  flie  chiding  about  the  vine- 
yards. Sandyt,  Travailes,  p.  22. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  make  a  clamorous  or  mur- 
muring noise. 

Yet  my  duty, 

_  _        .  As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood, 

cMiatoTwith  dark-brown  head  and  neck  marked  chickwitt,«.    Saxae  a.s  chigwit.  Should  the  approach  of  this  mid  river  bre^ 

by  narrow  yellow  lines,  and  a  dusky  yeUow  chicle-gum  (ohik'1-gum),  n.     An  elastic  gmn  And  stand  unshaken  you^.SAa*.,  Hen.  vnf..n..  2. 

tfiroat  traversed  by  three  yellow  streaks.    A    obtained  from  the  naseberry,^a*'as_^apoto,  a    3.  To  bay,  as  hounds  in  full  cry. 
streak  from  each  nostril  extends  along  the  sides  of  the     sapotaceous   tree   of  tropical  America.     It  IS  chide  (chid),  n.      [Cf .  ME.  cMde,  <  AS.  gead, 
neck.    The  shell  is  generally  about  9  or  10  inches  long.     ^gg|j  g^g  ^  masticatory.  contention,  <  cidan,  chide,  contend:  see  chide, 

They  are  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United    -,      cche'ko),  n.     [8.  Amer.]     1.  An  orange-    ,„.]     1.  A  reproof ;  a  rebuke.     Bwiyan.—2.  A 
States,  especially  m  North  Carolina.  ^^  ^  re'd  coloring  matter  obtained  by  the  Indians    murmuring,  complaining,  or  brawling  sound. 

from  the  leaves  of  the  Bignonia  Chica,  which    [Rare.] 

grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta  and  the  On-  uor  bleating  mountains,  nor  the  chide  of  streams, 

noco,  and  is  employed  by  them,  like  arnotto,  to  And  hum  of  bees.  Thojuson,  Autumn,  1. 1267. 

dye  their  bodies.    It  is  also  used  in  the  United  States  chider  (chi'd6r),  n.     [<  ME.  chidere,  chyder;  < 
to  produce  red  and  orange  shades  on  cotton  and  wool,  the     gjii^g  +  -erl.]    One  who  chides,  SColds,  clamors, 
process  followed  being  similar  to  that  for  arnotto.   Calvert, 
Dyeing  and  Calico-Printing,  p.  291. 
3.  A  fermented  liquor  or  beer  derived  from 
Indian  com,  mashed  in  hot  water,  used  by  the 
natives  of  Chili. 

Also  chica,  chicha. 
chicoriaceous  (ehik-o-ri-a'shius),  a.     [<  emc- 
or(y)  -t-  -aceous,  after  dclioriaceous.']    Same  as 
oichoriaceou-s. 


dlers,  and  such  chicken-hearts. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  ii.  2. 

chicken-hearted  (ohik'en-har''''ted),  a.    Hav- 
ing no  more  courage  than  a  chicken;  timid; 
cowardly. 
He  was  himself  so  chioken-hearted  a  man. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  295. 

chicken-pox  (ohik'en-poks),  n.  A  mild  con- 
tagious eruptive  disease,  generally  appearing 
in  children ;  varicella. 

chicken' S-meat  (ohik'enz-met),  n.  [Prop. 
chicken^  meat;  <  ME.  chiknemete,  ehienemete, 
later  also  chekynmete,  chekynmette,  <  AS.  oicena 
mete,  lit.  'chickens'  food':  cicena,  gen.  pi.  of 
eicen,  chicken;  mete,  food:  see  chicken^  and 
medt.1  1.  Chickweed.— 3.  The  endive.— 3. 
Dross  com.    [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 

chicken-snake  (oMk'en-snak),  n.  A  popular 
name  of  certain  American  snakes,  as  Coluber 
quadrivittatus  and  OpMbolus  eximius.  Baird 
and  Oirard,  1853. 

chicken-tortoise  (ohik'en-t6r'''tis),  n.  A  tor- 
toise of  the  family  Clemmyidce,  Ch/rysemys  reti- 


Chick-pea  {Cicer  afietinwm). 

swellings  on  one  side.  It  is  much  used  in  olios  in  Spain, 
is  an  important  article  in  French  cookery,  and  has  been 
cultivated  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  warmer  regions 
of  tlie  old  world.  When  roasted  it  is  the  common  parched 
pulse  of  the  East.  The  plant  contains  much  acid  oxalate 
of  potash,  and  is  covered  with  glandular  acid  hairs.  Also 
called  chich. 

[For  *c?iecfato»e  or 

*cftctcfcstome,  transposition  of  stonechack,  stane- 
chack:  see  ehack^,  stonechack,  and  stonechat.'] 
A  name  for  the  bird  Saxicola  or  Pratmcola  ru- 
bicola,  or  stonechat.    Montagu.    [Eng.] 

chickun,  «.     See  chicken^. 

chickweed  (chik'wed),  ■«.  [<  chiok^  +  weed^. 
In  Scotland  it  is  often  called  chickenwort  or 
chuckenwort.  Cf.  chicken^ s-meat.']  1.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  Stellaria  media,  a  common  weed 
in  cultivated  and  waste  grounds,  flowering 
throughout  the  year,  it  has  a  procumbent  more  or 
less  hairy  stem,  with  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  many  small 
white  flowers.  It  is  much  used  for  feeding  cage-birds, 
which  are  very  fond  of  both  leaves  and  seeds.    Also  called 

3.  A  name  of  several  plants  of  other  genera. — 
Forked  chickweed,  the  Anychia  dicAotoma.— Indian 
chickweed,  the  carpetweed,  Mollugo  vertidUata.—3ss- 
ged  chickweed,  Bolosteum  Mmteflatem.— Mouse-ear 
chickweed,  the  popular  name  of  various  species  of  Ceras- 
tiMm.— Eed  chickweed,  the  pimpernel,  AnagalUs  arven- 
sis.— Silver  chickweed,  the  Paronychia  argyrocoma:  so 
called  from  its  silvery  stipules.— Wlntergreen  Chick- 
weed,  the  common  name  of  Trientalis  Europxa.  (See  also 
water-ehiclcweed.) 


Same  as 


chickenweed,  «.    See  chickweed,  1, 

chickera,  n.    See  ehikara^. 

chickerberry  (chik'^r-ber-'i),  n. 
eheckerberry. 

Chickett  (chik'et),  n.     [Perhaps  an  error  for 
clickef]    A  fastening. 
The  green  shutters  and  chickets  are  offensive.        Ford. 

chick-house  (ohik'hous),  n.  [<  chick^  -i-  house.'] 
In  India,  a  light  structure  of  chicks,  or  slips  of 
bamboo,  used  for  the  protection  of  plants  un- 
able to  bear  full  exposure  to  the  heat  and  dry 

chicklingl  (chik'ling),  n.     [<  chick^  +  -Img^; 

=  lael.huMnQr,kiUkUngr=Sw.kyckUng,dial.     _.. j    t,      , 

koMina  MukkUng  =  Dan.  kylUng;  cf.  G.  kUch-  chicory  (chik'6-ri),  «.     [Early  mod.  E.  also 
S ;  see  c7jjcfce»l.]    1.  A  smaU  chick  or  chick-    cichory  and  cykory,  and,  by  corruption,  succory 


or  rebukes. 

Men  most  enquere  .  .  . 
Wher  sche  be  wys,  or  sobre,  or  dronkelewe,  .  .  . 
A  chyder  [var.  ehidester,  Tyrwhitt],  or  a  wastonr  of  thy 
good.  Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  291. 

Whether  any  be  brawlers,  slanderers,  chiders,  scolders, 
and  sowers  of  discord  between  one  and  another. 

Abp.  Cranmer,  Articles  of  Visitation. 

chideressf, «.    [MB.  chider  esse  ;  <  chider  +  -ess.] 
A  woman  who  chides ;  a  scold. 
An  angry  wight,  a  chideresse.     Mom.  of  the  Base,  L  150. 


chidester 

chidestert,  n,  [ME.,  <  chide  +  -ster;  a  var.  of 
ch  ider,  where  see  first  extract.]  A  female  scold. 
Chaucer, 

Cbiding  (ehi'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  chiding,  <  AS. 
ddung,  verbal  n.  of  cidan,  chide:  see  chide,  ?\] 

1.  The  act  of  reproving,  rebuking,  berating, 
or  scolding ;  utterance  of  reproof  or  reproach. 

And  churlish  chidiTig  of  the  "winter's  wind. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 
You  see  us  friends  now, 
Heartily  friends,  and  no  more  chiding,  gentlemen. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  7. 

2.  A  murmuring  or  brawling  noise. 

The  chidings  of  the  headlong  brook. 

Mallet,  A  Fragment. 

3.  In  hunting,  the  sound  made  by  hounds  in 
full  cry ;  baying. 

'They  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

chidingly  (chi'ding-li),  adv.  In  a  scolding  or 
wrangling  manner. 

chief  (chef),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  cheefj  chefe,  chef, 
rarely  chief,  head,  head  man,  =  Sp.  jefe  =  Pg. 
chefe,  <  OF,  chef  chief,  F.  chef  =  Sp.  Pg.  caho 
=  It.  capo,  <  L.  caput,  head:  see  caput,  capi- 
tal, and  ef.  cape'^,  a  doublet  of  chief]  I.  n.  If. 
A  head ;  the  head  or  upper  part  of  anything. 

In  the  cheffe  of  the  choise  halle,  chosen  for  the  kyng, 
Was  a  grouiide  vp  graid  with  gresis  [steps]  of  Marbill. 
Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1663. 
Where  bene  the  nosegayes  that  she  dight  for  thee? 
The  coloured  chaplets  wrought  with  a  chiefe  ? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

2.  The  person  highest,  in  authority ;  the  head 
or  head  man.  Specifically— (a)  A  mihtary  command- 
er ;  the  person  who  leads  an  army. 

And  David  said.  Whosoever  smiteth  the  Jebusites  first 
shall  be  cAie/and  captain.  1  Chron.  xi.  6. 

Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  anny  seemed  alone.       Dryden. 

(b)  A  principal,  leader,  or  director  in  general ;  especially, 
the  hereditary  or  the  chosen  head  of  a  clan  or  tribe  :  used 
as  a  title  particularly  for  the  heads  of  Scottish  Highland 
clans,  and  for  the  controlling  or  governing  heads  of  un- 
civilized or  semi-civilized  tribes. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  19. 

In  Tonga  it  is  supposed  that  only  the  chiefs  have  souls. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  99. 

(c)  The  principal  officer  of  a  bureau  or  division  of  the  civil 
service,  or  of  an  editorial  staff,  newspaper  office,  mercan- 
tile establishment,  or  other  organized  body. 

3.  The  principal  or  most  important  part  or  por- 
tion ;  the  bulk  or  larger  part  of  one  thing  or  of 
many. 

The  people  took  of  the  spoil,  sheep  and  oxen,  the  chief 
of  the  things  which  should  have  been  utt^ly  destroyed. 

1  Sam.  xy.  21. 
The  chi^f  of  my  conversation. 

Hervey,  Meditations,  1. 129. 

4.  In  her.,  the  head  or  upper  part  of  the  es- 
cutcheon, from  side  to  side,  cut  ofE  horizon- 
tally by  a  straight  line,  and  con- 
taining properly  a  third  part  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  escutcheon. 
It  is  one  of  the  honorable  ordinaries,  and 
is  commonly  considered  as  divided  into 
dexter,  sinister,  and  middle,  the  charges 
upon  it  being  thus  blazoned. 
5t.  The  prime ;  the  most  impor- 
tant part. 

In  the  chief  of  his  youth,  he  was  taken  from  school  into 
the  court,  and  there  passed  all  his  time  in  much  trouble 
aud  business.         Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  tr.  by  Robinson,  1. 

In  chief  [ME.  in  chief,  in  chef,  <  OF.  en  chef,  <  L.  (ML.) 
in  capite].  (a)  At  the  head ;  in  the  principal  or  highest 
position  or  office :  as,  the  commander-m-c/iie/.  (6)  In  her., 
charged  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  shield :  a  term  gener- 
ally used  when  the  chief  itself  is  not  indicated,  (c)  Direct- 
ly :  said  of  land  tenure :  as,  to  hold  land  in  chief  (to  hold 
it  directly  from  the  sovereign  by  honorable  personal  ser- 
vices), (d)  In  direct  or  original  procedure :  as,  an  exami- 
nation in  chief  See  examination. — Little  chief  hare. 
See  i/a(7omys  and  ?wA:a.— Per  chief,  in^er.,  divided  by  the 
horizontal  line  which  separates  the  chief  from  the  rest  of 
the  field.  Thus,  an  escutcheon  may  be  blazoned  as  per 
chief  argent  and  gules ;  but  this  form  is  rare,  it  being  usual 
to  say  gules  a  chief  argent.  =  %-^r.  2.  Chief,  Chieftain, 
Commander,  Leader,  Head.  Chief,  literally  the  head,  is 
applied  to  one  who  occupies  the  highest  rank  in  military 
or  civil  matters :  as,  an  Indian  chief  ;  a  military  chief;  the 
cAiV/  of  a  department  in  the  civil  service  ;  a  party  chief. 
Chieftain  is  now  mostly  poetic,  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
prose  where  the  leadership  is  peculiarly  suggestive  of  the 
past:  as,  a  Highland  chieftain.  A  commaTM^er  is  one  who 
issues  commands  to  a  body  or  organization  of  a  military  or 
naval  character,  or  has  authority  over  it :  as,  the  com- 
mander oi  the  army  in  the  East;  the  commander  ot  the 
Asiatic  squadron.  A  leader  is  the  head  of  a  party  or  fac- 
tion, or  one  who  conducts  some  special  undertaking,  per- 
haps actually  going  at  the  head :  as,  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  or  Re- 
publican party ;  the  leader  of  the  storming  party  or  for- 
lorn hope ;  a  leader  of  fashion.  Bead  is  applied  to  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  or  family  or  profession  :  as,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Cavendish ;  the  head  of  the  church ;  the  head 
of  the  bar. 


Argent  a  Chief 
Gules. 
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The  Governor,  together  with  the  Arab  cMefs  and  about 
twenty  of  their  men,  came  up  to  my  room. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  x. 

The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance, 
The  broad-swords  gleam,  the  banners  dance, 
Obedient  to  the  Chieftain's  glance. 

Scott,  1.  of  the  L.,  iv.  8. 
Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground.  Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  2. 

Let  a  people's  voice  .  .  . 
Attest  their  great  commander's  claim. 

Tennyson,  Duke  of  Wellington,  vi. 
Each  [member  of  Clan  Chattan]  as  he  was  led  to  the  gal- 
lows .  .  .  was  offered  a  pardon  if  he  would  reveal  the 
hiding-place  of  his  Chief,  but  ...  no  sort  of  punishment 
could  induce  them  to  be  guilty  of  treachery  to  their  leader. 
Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  v. 
There  arises  first  a  temporary  and  then  a  permanent 
military  head,  who  passes  insensibly  into  a  political  head. 
H.  Spemxr,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  260. 
II.  a.   1.  Highest  in  office,  authority,  rank, 
or  estimation;  placed  above  the  rest;  princi- 
pal :  as,  a  chief  priest ;  the  chief  butler.     [Chief  is 
not  now  regarded  as  admitting  of  degrees  of  comparison, 
but  formerly  the  superlative  chiefest  was  often  used.] 
Our  kyng  which  we  hild  moste  chefe  vs  among 
litell  hath  fro  hym  deffended  our  wrong. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4421. 
Doeg,  an  Edomlte,  the  chiefest  of  the  herdmen. 

1  Sam.  xxi.  7. 
Among  the  chi^  rulers  also  many  believed  on  him. 

John  xii.  42. 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Hence — 2.  Principal  or  most  eminent,  in  any 
quality  or  action;  such  that  others  (things, 
persons,  particulars  of  any  kind)  are  by  com- 
parison inferior  or  subordinate ;  most  impor- 
tant; leading;  main;  most  conspicuous. 

He  was  he  (you  say  verray  certainly), 
That  euer  ther  was  moste  chef  of  goodnesse. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6302. 
The  hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers  hath  been  chief  in 
this  trespass.  Ezra  ix.  2. 

From  this  chief  cause  these  idle  praises  spring, 
That  themes  so  easy  few  forbear  to  sing. 

Crabbe,  The  Village. 

3.  Intimate ;  near ;  close.  [In  this  sense  obso- 
lete except  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  stUl  used : 
as,  they  are  very  chief -^V  ane  anither.] 

He  [Rab]  came  limping  up,  and  laid  his  great  jaws  in  her 
lap  :  from  that  moment  they  were  chief,  as  she  said,  James 
finding  him  mansuete  and  civil  when  he  returned. 

Dr.  J.  Brovm,  Uab  and  his  Friends. 
Chief  baron.  See  baron,  2.—  Chief  burgess.  See  bur- 
gess, 4.— Chief  cone.  See  corae.— Chief  constructor, 
engineer,  justice,  magistrate,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Cmef  tangent.  See  tangent.—  Chief  tenant,  or  tenant 
in  capite.  See  in  capite.  =  Syn,  2.  First,  paramount,  su- 
preme, cardinal,  capital,  prime,  vital,  especial,  essential, 
great,' grand. 

chief  (chef),  adv.  [<  chief,  a.]  Chiefly.  Thom- 
son.   [Bare.] 

cMefaget  (ohe'faj),  n.  [Also  written  chevage, 
<  OF.  chevage,  <  chef,  head :  see  chief  and  -age.'] 
A  tribute  by  the  head ;  a  poll-tax. 

chiefdom  (chef'dum),  n.  [<  chief  +  -dom.] 
Sovereignty.     [Rare.] 

Zephyrus,  .  .  .  being  in  love  with  her  tChloris],  .  ,  . 
gave  her  for  a  dowrie  the  chiefedmn  and  soveraigntye  of 
all  flowres  and  greene  herbs. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April,  Gloss. 

chieferyt  (che'fe-ri),  ».     [<  chief  +  -ery.]    A 
body  of  chiefs ;  chief s  taken  collectively.    Kol- 
lanC. 
chiefess  (che'fes),  ».     [<  chief  +  -ess.]    A  fe- 
male chief.     Carver.     [Bare.] 
Upon  the  mat  sat,  or  reclined,  several  chiefesses. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  South-Sea  Idyls,  p.  289. 

cMef-jUSticesllip  (chef 'jus 'tis -ship),  n.    The 
office  or  incumbency  of  a  chief  justice. 
chiefless  (chef 'Ips),  a.    [_<  chief  + -less.]    With- 
out a  chief  or  leader. 
Chiejless  armies.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  617. 

chieflet  (chef 'let),  re.     [<  chief  +  dim.  -let.]    A 
potty  chief.    [Bare.] 
ctieny  (chef'li),  a.    [<  chief,  re.,  +  -lijl:]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  chief ;  proper  to  a  chief. 

The  habitual  existence  ol  chieftainship,  and  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  chiefly  authority  by  war. 

//.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  76. 
Inside  the  house  are  priceless  treasures,  rare  Maori 
weapons  of  iade,  long  heirlooms  in  chiefly  families. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  419. 

chiefly  (chef'li),  adv.  [<  chief,  a.,  -I-  -ly^.]  1. 
Principally ;  above  all ;  in  the  first  place ;  emi- 
nently. 

And  chiefly  thou,  0  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  17. 

2.  For  the  most  part;  mostly:  as,  his  estates 
were  chiefly  situated  in  Scotland. 

The  vices  of  the  administration  must  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  the  weakness  of  the  king  and  to  the  levity  and  violence 
of  the  favorite.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 
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The  causes  of  this  change  lie  chiefly  (the  Venetianfi  would 
be  apt  to  tell  you  wholly)  in  the  implacable  anger,  the  m- 
consolable  discontent,  with  which  the  people  regard  their 
present  political  condition.         Howells,  Venetian  Life,  i. 

=Syn.  Mainly,  especially,  eminently,  primarily. 

chief-rent  (chef'rent),  n.    Same  as  quit-rent. 

chiefriet,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  chiefry. 

chiefry  (chef 'ri),  n.  [<  chief  +  -ry,  formerly 
-rie.]  1.  A  rent  or  duty  paid  to  the  lord  para- 
mount. 

My  purpose  is  to  rate  the  rents  of  all  those  landes  of  her 
Majestic  in  such  sorte,  unto  those  Englishmen  which  shall 
take  them  as  they  may  be  well  able  to  live  thereupon,  to 
yeeld  her  Majestic  reasonable  cheverye. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  The  landed  property  of  a  chief  or  lord;  a 
domain. 

When  .  .  .  the  eldest  son  had  once  taken  the  place  of 
his  uncle  as  the  heir  to  the  humbler  chieftaincies,  he 
doubtless  also  obtained  that  portion  of  land  attached  to 
the  Signory  oi  Chiefry  which  went  without  partition  to  the 
Tanaist.  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  204. 

chiefship  (chef  ship), «.  l<  chief -i- -ship.]  The 
office  or  rank  of  chief. 

In  many  tribes  the  chief  ship  was  prudently  made  hered- 
itary through  the  female  line.     The  Century,  XXVI.  106. 

chieftain  (chef 'tan),  n.     [<  ME.  ehefetain,  chef- 
tain,  chevetein,  clieventein,  etc.,  <  OF.  chevetaine, 
<  ML.  capitanus,  whence  also  ult.  E.  captain, 
which  is  thus  a  doublet  of  chieftain:  see  cap- 
tain.]   A  captain,   leader,  or  commander;  a 
chief;  the  head  of  a  troop,  army,  or  clan. 
A  chieftain,  to  the  Highlands  bound, 
Cries,  "Boatman,  do  nottaiTy." 
#  Campbell,  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter. 

It  [the  tribe]  is  of  sufficient  size  and  importance  to  con- 
stitute a  political  unit,  and  possibly  at  its  apex  is  one 
of  the  numerous  chieftains  whom  the  Irish  records  call 
Kings.  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  92. 

=Syn.  Commander,  Leader,  etc.    See  chief. 
chieftaincy  (chef 'tan-si),  re.    [<  chieftain  +  -ay.] 
The  rank,  dignity,  or  office  of  a  chieftain. 

The  laird  of  Haarsa  has  sometimes  disputed  the  chief, 
taincy  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of  Skie. 

Johnson,  Letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

chieftainess  (chef 'tan-es),  re.      [<  chieftain  + 

-ess.]    A  female  chieftain.     [Bare.] 
chieftainryt  (ehef'tan-ri),   re.      [<  chieftain  + 

-ry.]     Chieftainship! 
chieftainship  (ehef'tan-ship),  re.     [<  chieftain 

+  -ship.]     The  office  or  rank  of  a  chieftain; 

ehiefship. 

The  tribal  chieftainship  and  the  religious  organization 
of  the  Druids  were  both  of  them  inherited  from  anti- 
quity. Froude,  Csesar,  p.  218. 

chieftyt  (chef'ti),  n.  [<  chief  +  -ty,  equiv.  to 
-ship.]    Headship;  authority. 

A  Bishop  is  a  minister  of  God,  unto  whom  with  perma- 
nent continuance  there  is  given  ...  a  power  of  chiefly  in 
government  over  Presbyters  as  well  as  Laymen,  a  power 
to  be  by  way  of  jurisdiction  a  Pastor  even  to  Pastors 
themselves^  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  2. 

chiel  (ehel),  re.  [Sc,  also  chield,  =  E.  child, 
which  was  also  formerly  applied  to  a  young 
man:  see  child,  8,  childe.]  A  young  man;  a 
fellow:  used  in  either  a  good  or  a  bad  sense. 
[Scotch.] 
Buirdly  chiels  an'  clever  hizzies.    Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs, 

chievancet,  n.  [<  ME.  chevaunoe,  gain,  <  OF. 
chevance,  P.  chevance  (>  It.  civanza,  civanso; 
ML.  clievancia),  gain,  <  chevir,  attain :  see 
chieve'^.  Cf.  ehevisance.]  An  unlawful  bargain ; 
traffic  in  which  money  is  extorted  as  discount. 

Against  unlawful  chievances  and  exchanges,  which  is 
bastard  usury.  Bacon. 

chieveif,  v.  [<  ME.  eheven,  <  OF.  chevir,  come 
to  an  end,  make  an  end,  bring  to  an  end,  com- 
pound, <  chef,  head,  extremity,  end:  see  chief, 
and  cf .  achieve,  chevise,  chevish,  ehevisance,  etc.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  come  to  an  end. 
Yvel  mote  he  ckeve  ! 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  214. 

2.  To  come  to  a  head;  grow;  prosper;   suc- 
ceed; speed;  thrive. 

"Alias,"  said  syr  Arthure,  "  so  lange  have  I  lyffede, 
Hade  I  wytene  of  this,  wele  had  me  chefede." 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  869. 
Sette  hem  southwarde  sooner  wol  thai  prove, 
Septentrion  wol  make  hem  latter  cheve. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  83. 

3.  To  hasten. 

Hee  graythed  [prepared]  hym  a  greate  oste  grym  to  be- 
holde. 

And  cheued  forthe,  with  the  childe  what  chaunse  so  be- 
tide.        Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  78. 

Foul  chieve  himt,  foul  fall  him  ;  iU  betide  him  ;  may  he 
have  foul  fortune,  or  ill  speed. 

II.  trans.  To  bring  to  an  end;  accomplish; 
achieve;  do. 
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I  shall  plainly  do  vour  comraaundement, 

What-soraeuer  cost  it  for  to  cheuA 

S;n  it  pleassith  yow  me  it  commaunde  to  hent. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  697. 

chieve^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  chive^. 
chiff-cliaff  (chif chaf),   n.     [Also  called  cMp- 
ckop,  and  with  humorous  variation  choice-imd- 
cheap;  imitative  of  its  note.]    A  common  Euro- 
pean bird  of  the 
subfamily   Syl- 
viinw   or   war- 
blers, the  Syl- 
via     Jiippolais 
(Latham),      S. 
rufa        (Beoh- 
stein),        now 
Pliylloscopus 
rufus:    a  near 
relative  of  the 
willow-warbler 
,c.->5-,-    "i^J^l^gl*!^  ^^^  wood-war- 

k    T.,^wirSBSa'SE!Jls*e  hlev,   which  it 

much      resem- 
bles. 

The  little  chif- 
chaj}'  was  chif- 
chaffing  in  the 
pine  woods. 

The  Century, 
[XXVII.  779. 


Chiff-chaff  {Phylloscafiiis  ntfus). 


Chiflf-chaff  (ohif 'chaf),  v.  i.  [See  chiff-chaff,  n.'] 
To  utter  the  notes  of  the  chiff-ehafE.     [Rare.] 

chiffon  (shif'on;  F.  pron.  she-fou'),  n.  [P.,  a 
rag  or  scrap,'  a  bit  of  old  stuff,  <  cMffe,  a  rag, 
flimsy  stuff.]  1.  A  bit  of  feminine  finery; 
something  used  by  women  purely  for  adorn- 
meht. 

The  love  of  chifons  ingrained  in  the  female  mind  is 
amply  satisiied  on  every  opportunity  by  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  the  toilettes  of  Court  beauties,  singers,  and  dan- 
cers. The  Spectator,  No.  3018,  p.  683. 

2.  A  thin  gauze. 

chiffonnier  (shi-fon'ia),  n.  [<  F.  chiffonier,  a 
rag-picker,  a  kind  of  cabinet,  <  chiffon,  a  rag, 
scrap:  see  chiffon.']  1.  Properly,  a  small  cabi- 
net with  drawers;  in  general,  any  ornamental 
piece  of  furniture  used  for  containing  orna- 
ments and  curiosities,  it  differs  from  an  ^tag^re  in 
being  closed,  having  drawers  or  doors  instead  of  open 
shelves. 

2.  A  case  of  drawers  resembling  a  bureau,  but 
higher  in  proportion  to  its  width  and  less  often 
provided  with  a  mirror. —  3.  A  rag-picker:  in 
this  sense  used  by  English  writers  merely  as  a 
French  word,  with  a  feminine  chiffonniire. 

dliffon-work  (shif' gn-w6rk),  n.  A  variety  of 
patchwork  in  whioli'  very  small  pieces  of  silk, 
etc.,  are  used,  a  solid  material  forms  the  foundation, 
and  the  scraps  of  silk,  velvet,  etc.,  are  sewed  upon  the 
surface  in  various  patterns. 

chiffre  (she'fr),  TO.  [F.,  a  figure,  cipher:  see 
cipher.']  In  music,  a  figure  used  to  denote  the 
harmony,  as  in  figured  bass. 

chig  (chig),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chigged,  ppr. 
cMgging.  [A  var.  of  cliew.  The  guttural  occurs 
in  some  of  the  cognate  forms:  see  chew,  v.] 
1.  To  chew. — 2.  To  ruminate  upon.  [Prov. 
Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

chig  (chig),  n.  [<  chig,  v.]  A  chew;  a  qhid. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

chigga,  chiggre  (ohig'a,  -6r),  n.    See  chigoe. 

chignon  (P.  pron.  she'ny6n),  n.  [P.,  a  chignon, 
prop,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  <  OF.  chaignon  ( >  also 
P.  chainon,  a  link),  <  chaine,  P.  chaine,  a  chain : 
see  chain.]  A  woman's  hair  gathered  behind 
the  head,  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  in  a  roll  or 
mass ;  specifically,  such  a  roll  when  made  very 
large,  as  by  arranging  the  hair  over  a  cushion. 
Chignons  have  been  made  with  false  hair  as  a 
separate  article  of  trade. 

She  had  a  small  blue  eye,  a  massive  chignmi  of  yellow 
hair,  and  a  mouth  at  once  broad  and  comely. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  53. 

CMgnon-funguS,  a  microscopic  organism  of  doubtful  na- 
ture, sometimes  found  upon  false  hair.  Amer.  Nat. ,  1. 379. 
chigoe  (chig'o),  n.  [Also  written  chigo,  chegoe, 
chigga,  chiggre,  jigger,  etc.;  =P.  chique;  of  West 
Indian  or  S. 
Amer.  origin.] 
A  very  curious 
insect  of  the 
order  Aphanip- 
tera,  or  fleas, 
and  family  Pu- 
licidoe,  Pulex  or 


Chigoe  {Sarcopsylla  penetrans). 


Q          '       77  I,  Anterior  part  of  female  before  develop- 

aafCOpsyUa    pe-  nieiitofeffifs(inagnified);a,a,njdinientarv 

'^pirnnv    nln(!plv  winers:  2,male(naturalsize) ;  3,feniale,fufl 

«efr»«S,  ClObeiy  ^^  s   •  ;„j,t„f^,  ji^e),  ^s  taken  from  a  hu. 

resembling    the  man  toe;  4,  male  (magnified). 
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common  flea,  but  of  more  minute  size,  found  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The  female 
burrows  beneath  the  sldn  of  the  foot,  and  soon  acquires  the 
size  of  a  pea,  its  abdomen  becoming  distended  with  eggs. 
It  these  eggs  remain  to  be  hatched  beneath  the  skin,  great 
irritanon  and  even  troublesome  sores  result.  The  insect 
must  be  extracted  entire,  and  with  great  care,  as  soon  as 
its  presence  is  indicated  by  a  slight  itching.    See  jigger,  2. 

chigre  (cMg'er),  n.     Same  as  chigoe. 

chigwitt  (chig' wit),  n.  [Prob.  corrupted  from 
Amer.  Ind.  squeteague.]  An  obsolete  name  of 
the  squeteague  or  Weakfish,  Oynoscion  regaVs. 
Harriott,  1590.    Also  chiokwit. 

chih  (che),  n.  [Chinese  ch'ih.]  A  Chinese  mea- 
sure of  length,  equal  to  10  Chinese  tsun  or  inch- 
es, and  to  14.1  English  inches.  Also  written 
chee,  cheh,  and  chiTCj  the  last  representing  the 
Cantonese  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

chi-heen,  to.    See  ehih-Men. 

Chih-fu,  chih-foo  (che'fo'),  n.  [Chinese,  lit. 
'he  who  knows  the  fu  or  department,'  <  chih, 
know,  -I- /m,  prefecture,  department.]  In  China, 
the  official  in  charge  of  a  prefecture  or  depart- 
ment; a  prefect,  having  general  supervision 
of  all  the  civil  business  of  the.  Mens  comprising 
his  prefecture.     See/a. 

Chih-hien,  chi-heen  (che'hyeu'),  n.  [Chinese, 
lit.  'he  who  knows  the  district,'  <  chih,  know, 
+  hieti,  an  administrative  district.]  In  China, 
an  official  in  charge  of  a  hien  or  administra- 
tive district :  in  consular  and  diplomatic  docu- 
ments commonly  styled  district  magistrate.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  peace  and  order  of  his  district,  and 
has  summary  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  All 
transfers  of  land  must  be  stamped  with  his  seal.  Also 
written  cMh-hsien. 

chikandozi  (ehik-an-do'zi),  TO.  [Hind.  chiTcan- 
dozi,  embroidery,  <  cM'kandos,  an  embroider- 
er, <  Pers.  chaMndUz,  an  embroiderer,  <  ohakin 
(>  Hind,  ehikan,  embroidery:  see  chicken^)  + 
dukhtan,  sew.]  In  India,  hand-embroidery  in 
muslin.    Whitworth. 

chikaral  (ohi-ka'ra),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  native 
name  of  a  small  "four-homed  goat-like  ante- 
lope of  Bengal,  Antilope  chikara  of  Hardwicke, 
or  Tetraceros  quadricornis.  Also  called  chou- 
singha. 

chikara^,  chickera  (chik'a-ra,  -e-ra),  n.  [Hind. 
chihara.]  A  Hindu  musical  "instrument  of  the 
violin  class,  having  four  or  five  horsehair 
strings. 

chikary,  to.    See  shikaree. 

chiket,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  chick^. 

chikie,  n.  A  name  given  in  Alaska  to  the  glau- 
cous gull,  Larus  glauous.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

chiksa  (chik'sa),  n.  [Hind.  cMksd.]  The  East 
Indian  name  of  a  fragrant  powder  composed  of 
sandal-wood, benzoin,  and  other  ingredients;  a 
kind  of  sachet-powder. 

chilt,  n.    Same  as  child,  8. 

chilam  (ehe'lam),  to.  [Hind,  chilam.]  Same  as 
chillum. 

chilbladder  (chil' bladder),  TO.  A  chilblain. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

chilblain  (chU'blan),  n.  [<  cMlP-  +  Main.]  A 
blain  or  sore  produced  by  cold;  an  erythema- 
tous conxJition  of  the  hands  or  feet,  accompa- 
nied with  inflammation,  pain,  and  sometimes 
ulceration;  erythema;  pernio. 

My  feet  are  full  of  chilhlai^is  with  travelling. 

Beau,  and  PI,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  2. 

chilblain  (chU'blan),  V.  t.  [<  chilblain,  to.]  To 
afaict  with  chilblains ;  produce  chilblains  in : 
as,  my  feet  were  chilblained. 

child  (child),  TO. ;  pi.  children  (ohU'dxen),  former- 
ly (and  still  dialectally)  childer  (-der).  [=  Sc. 
chield,  chiel,  q.  v. ;  <  ME.  child,  childe  (the  latter 
form  Ijeing  prop,  dat.),  pi.  childre,  childere,  chil- 
der, also  extended  with  second  pi.  suffix  -en,  chil- 
dren, childeren,  and  even  with  a  third  pi.  suffix 
-e,  childrene,  childerne,  <  AS.  did,  pi.  did,  also 
cildru  and  cildra,  a  child ;  prob.  a  modification 
of  *dnd  =  OS.  OFries.  MD.  D.  kind  =  MLG. 
himt,  kind,  LG.  land  =  OHG.  MHG.  chind,  a. 
kind,  a  child,  akin  to  Icel.  kundr,  son,  and  Goth. 
-kunds  =  AS.  -cund,  an  adj.  suffix  meaning  lit. 
'born  (of)' ;  all  orig.  from  pp.  of  •/  *kun,  *kan, 
seen  in  B.  ken^,  kinX,  kind,  king,  etc. :  see  ken^, 
hin'^,  kind,  can\  genus,  genesis,  etc.  The  modi- 
fication of  Teut.  kind  to  AS.  did  may  have  been 
due  to  the  influence  of  Goth,  kilfhei,  the  womb ; 
of.  inkiltho,  with  child.]  1.  A  male  or  female 
descendant  in  the  first  degree ;  the  immediate 
progeny  of  human  parents ;  a  son  or  daughter : 
used  in  direct  reference  to  the  parentage  of  the 
person  spoken  of,  without  regard  to  sex. 

And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto  his  house,  and,  be- 
hold, his  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and 
mth  dances ;  and  she  was  his  only  child.      Judges  xi.  34. 
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Charles  II.  of  Spain  was  sinking  rapidly  to  the  grave, 
leaving  no  child  to  inherit  his  vast  dominions,  and  there 
were  three  rival  claimants  for  the  succession. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i 
2.  A  descendant  more  remote  than  the  first 
degree ;  a  descendant,  however  remote :  as,  the 
children  of  Israel. — 3.  pi.  The  inhabitants  of 
a  country:  as,  "the  children  of  Seir,"  2  Chron. 
XXV.  11. — 4.  Specifically,  a  very  young  person ; 
one  not  old  enough  to  dispense  with  maternal 
aid  and  care.    See  childhood. 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as 
a  child,  1  thought  as  a  child :  but  when  I  became  a  man, 
I  put  away  childish  things.  1  Cor.  xiii.  11. 

5.  Figuratively,  a  childish  man  or  woman ;  one 
who  resembles  a  child  in  lack  of  knowledge, 
experience,  or  judgment. — 6.  In  general,  any- 
thing regarded  as  the  offspring  or  product  of 
something  which  is  specified;  product;  result: 
as,  disease  is  the  child  of  intemperance ;  chil- 
dren of  darkness. 
Be  a  child  o'  the  time.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  T. 

I  talk  of  dreams, 
"Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  i. 
Our  annals  are  full  of  splendid  instances  of  the  success 
attending  such  personal  effort  to  further  the  progress  of 
the  struggling  child  of  poverty  and  even  of  shame. 

The  Century,  XXX.  277. 

7.  A  girl.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

A  barne,  a  very  pretty  barne  I  A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder  ? 
Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  3. 

8.  [Now  spelled  archaically  childe,  as  some- 
times in  MB.  This  particular  use  of  child  oc- 
curs in  late  ME.  ballads ;  the  best-known  mod- 
em instance  of  it  is  in  Byi  on's  ' '  Childe  Harold." 
Cf.  a  similar  use  of  Sp.  Pg.  infante.]  In  old 
and  poetical  usage,  a  noble  youth:  a  youth, 
especially  one  of  high  birth,  before  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  honor  of  knighthood ;  a  squire : 
also  applied  to  a  knight. 

The  noble  childe,  preventing  his  desire. 
Under  his  club  with  wary  boldnesse  went. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  15. 
Childe  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came. 

Shak.,  Lear,  lit  4. 

9.  A  person  in  general. 

And  he  was  moche  and  semly,  and  ther-to  the  beste 
shapen  chielde  to  have  sought  tbourgh  eny  reame. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  264. 

A  mery  child  he  [the  parish  clerk]  was,  so  God  me  save. 
Chaucer,  Miller's.  Tale,  1. 139. 
A  chiel's  amang  ye  takin'  notes. 

Burns,  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations. 
Child-bishop.  See  i)oj/-MsAoj),  under  60^1. —  Children 
of  Light,  a  name  assumed  by  the  early  Quakers,  from 
John  xii.  36,  etc.  Rev.  Orby  Shipley. —  Child's  play,  a 
trivial  matter  of  any  kind ;  anything  easily  accompljshed 
or  surmounted. 

No  child's  play  was  it — nor  is  it ! 

Carlyle,  French  Eev.,  II.  vi.  7. 
Natural  child,  (a)  One  who  is  actually  the  child  of  the 
supposed  parent,  whether  born  in  wedlock  or  not :  dis- 
tinguished from  the  spurious  offspring  of  adultery,  which, 
though  it  may  be  reputed  to  be,  is  not  the  child  of  the 
other  spouse.  (6)  More  especially,  an  illegitimate  chUd ;  ' 
one  who  is  actually  the  child  but  not  the  lawful  issue  of 
the  suggested  parent. — Parish  child,  a  child  brought  up 
at  the  expense  of  a  parish;  a  pauper  child. — To  get  with 
child,  to  render  pregnant. — To  go  with  child,  to  be 
pregnant. — With  chUd,  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  =Syn. 
Vl.  Offspring,  issue,  progeny. 
childt  (child),  V.  [<  Mi;,  childen  (tr.  andintr.), 
<  AS.  *dldian  (inferred  from  dldung,  its  verbal 
noun,  E.  childing),  <  did,  child.  Cf .  OHG.  chin^ 
don,  MHG.  kinden,  G.  kinden,  kindeln  (=  D.  kin- 
deren),  bear  a  ohUd  (<  kind,  a  child),  remotely 
allied  to  E.  kindle^,  <  kind,  nature.]  I.  intrans. 
To  produce  children ;  bring  forth  offspring. 

They  were  two  harlots  and  dwelled  together  in  one 

house,  and  it  chanced  within  two  dales  they  childed  both. 

Latitner,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI. 

II.  trans.  To  bring  forth  as  a  child. 
That  yere  childed  she  the  secunde  Sonne  truly. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1193. 
A  little  mayde,  the  which  ye  chylded. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  17. 

childaget  (cMl'daj),  to.     [<  child  +  -age  (or  less 
prob.  ag'e?).   Ci.'nonage.]    Childhood;  infancy. 
For  in  your  very  chyldage  there  appeared  in  you  a  cer- 
taine  strange  and  marvellous  towardness. 

J.  Udall,  On  John,  Pret 

child-bearing  (child'bar"ing),  TO.  [<  ME.  childe 
iering;  <  child  +  bearing,  verbal  n.  of  bear^.] 
The  act  of  producing  or  bringing  forth  children ; 
parturition. 

The  timorous  and  irresolute  Sylvia  has  demurred  till 
she  is  past  childhearing.  Addison. 

child-bearing  (chlld'bar"ing),  a.     [<  child  -f- 
bearing,  ppr.  of  bear'^.]    Bearing  or  producing . 
children. 

childbed  (child'bed),  to.  [<  ME.  childbed;  <  child 
-\-  bed^.  Cf.  OHG.  chintpetti,  G.  kindbett.]  Lit- 
erally, the  bed  in  which  a  woman  gives  birth  to 
a  child;  hence,  the  act  of  bringing  forth  a  child 
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or  the  state  of  being  in  labor ;  parturition :  as, 
"women  in  child-bed,"  Arhuthnot,  Aliments. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  childbed  in  the  Tower. 

Bacon. 
childbirth  (child'bferth),  «.  [<  chUd  +  UrthX.'] 
The  act  of  bringing  forth  a  child ;  travail ; 
labor:  as,  "pains  of  child-birth,"  Jer.  Taylor, 
Holy  Living. 
child-crowing  (ohiLd'kro"ing),  n.  In  pathol., 
a  nervous  affection  resulting  in  spasm  of  the 
muscles  closing  the  glottis;  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus. 

childe,  n.    See  child,  8. 

Childedt  (cMl'ded),  a.  l<  child,  n.,+-ed^.2  Pro- 
vided with  or  having  a  child  or  children. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now, 
AVhen  tliat,  which  mates  me  bend,  makes  the  king  bow ; 
He  childed,  as  I  father'd  1  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6. 

childer  (chil'der),  n.  pi.  The  older  plural  of 
cliild.     [Now  only  dialectal.] 

Thay  ere  lyke  vn-to  the  childir  that  rynnes  aftire  but- 
tyrflyes.         Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  39. 

Childermas  (ohil'd6r-mas),  n.  [<  ME.  *childer- 
messe,  <  AS.  cilda  mcesse^-dwg) :  dlda,  also  cil- 
dra,  gen.  pi.  of  did,  child;  mcesse,  mass:  see 
child  and  raoss^.]  The  popular  name  of  Holy 
Innocents'  day,  a  feast-day  observed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  on  the 
28th  of  December  in  commemoration  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  children  in  and  near  Bethle- 
hem by  order  of  Herod  soon  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  as  narrated  in  Mat.  ii.  16-18.  Also 
Childermas  day. 

So  according  to  them  [monks],  it  is  very  unlucky  to  be- 
gin any  Work  upon  ChUdermass, 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  211. 

Child-greatt   (child'grat),  a.    Pregnant.     Syl- 

childhood  (child 'hiid),  n.  [<  ME.  childhod, 
-hode,  -hade,  -hede,  <  AS.  cildhad  (cf.  OHG. 
chindheit,  G.  Mndheit  =  D.  MndscMieid),  <  did, 
child,  -I-  lidd,  state:  see  child  and  -hood.l  The 
state  of  being  a  child,  or  the  time  during  which 
a  person  is  termed  a  child;  the  time  from  birth 
to  puberty;  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  state 
or  time  from  infancy  to  boyhood  or  girlhood; 
the  period  during  which  constant  maternal 
care  continues  to  be  needed. 

A  very  clere  fontayne,  .  .  .  where  o^  blessyd  Lady  was 
wonte  many  tymes  to  wasshe  y  clothes  ol  our  blessyd 
Sauyour  in  his  childehode. 

Sir  JR.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  34. 

The  childhood  shows  the  man. 
As  morning  shows  the  day.    Milton,  P.  B,.,  iv.  220. 

childing  (chil'ding),  n.     [<  ME.  childinge,  <  AS. 
dldung,  verbal  n.  of  *dldian,  ME.  childen,  E. 
child :  see  child,  v.']    Child-bearing. 
Thilke  ymage 
Which  the  goddesse  of  childing  is, 
And  cleped  was  by  name  Ysis. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  IL  69. 

childing  (chil'ding),  p.  a.      [Ppr.  of  child,  v.'] 

1.  Bearing  children;  with  child;  pregnant. 

ilany  a  childing  mother  then. 
And  new-born  baby  died. 

Southey,  Battle  of  Blenheim. 

2.  Figuratively,  productive ;  fruitful:  as,  "the 
childing  autumn,"  Shah.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2.  [Rare 
and  archaic  in  both  uses.]  — Childing  cudweed. 

childish  (ohil'dish),  a.  [<  ME.  childisch,  <  AS. 
cildisc  (cf .  OS.  hindisc  =  MD.  Mntsch,  D.  Tdndsch 
—  MLGr.  hindesch,  LG.  kindsh,  kindsch  =  OHG. 
chindisc,  MHG.  hindiseh,  Mndesch,  G.  hindisch), 
childish,  <  did,  child,  +  -isc :  see  child  and  -Ml.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  child  or  to  childhood: 
as,  "sweet  childish  days,"  Wordsworth,  To  a  But- 
terfly. 

"What  is  Charite?"quod  I  tho,  "a  childissh  thinge,"  he 
seide.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  145. 

2.  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  child  or  what  is 
peculiar  to  childhood;  especially,  in  disparag- 
ing use,  trifling,  puerile,  silly,  weak,  etc.:  as, 
childish  amusements;  childish  fear. 

A  childish  waste  of  philosophic  pains.  Cowper. 

=  Syn.  Childlike,  Infantile,  etc.    B&q  childlike. 
childishly  (chil'dish-li),  adv.      In  a  childish 

manner;  like  a  child;  in  a  trifling  way;  in  a 

weak  or  foolish  manner. 
childish-minded  (chil'dish-min"ded),  a.    Of  a 

childlike  disposition ;  artless ;  simple. 
childish-mindedness  (chirdish-min"ded-nes), 

n.  The  state  of  being  childish-minded ;  extreme 

simplicity.    Bacon. 
childishness  (chU'dish-nes),  ».     The  state  or 

quality  of  being  childish;  puerility;  simpUoity; 

weakness  of  intellect :  most  frequently  used  in 

a  disparaging  sense. 
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Speak  thou,  hoy : 
Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

child-killing  (chlld'kil"ing),  n.    Infanticide. 
child-learnt  (oluld'lfemt),  a.    Learned  when  a 
child.     [Rare.] 
By  silly  superstition's  child-learnt  fears.  J.  Baillie. 

childless  (ehlld'les),  a.  [<  ME.  childles;  <  child 
+  -less.  Cf.  childrenless.2  Destitute  of  chil- 
dren or  offspring. 

Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  989. 
The  childless  mother  went  to  seek  her  child. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

childlessness  (child'les-nes),  n.  [<  childless  + 
-ness.^  The  state  of  being  without  children. 
childlike  (child'lik),  a.  [<  child  +  like,  a.  Cf . 
childly. 2  Resembling  a  child  or  that  which  is 
proper  to  childhood;  becoming  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  child ;  hence,  submissive,  dutiful, 
trustful,  artless,  inexperienced,  etc. 

Childlike  obedience  to  her  that  hath  more  than  motherly 
care.  Hooker. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  patient  content  with 
which  Italians  work,  partly  because  the  ways  of  the  peo- 
ple are  so  childlike  and  simple  in  many  things. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xx. 
=Syn.  Childlike,  Childish,  Infantile,  Infantine.  Childlike 
and  childish  express  that  which  is  characteristic  of  a  child, 
the  former  applying  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  approba- 
tion, or  at  least  does  not  merit  disapproval,  and  the  latter 
usually  to  that  which  is  not :  as,  a  childlike  freedom  from 
guile ;  a  childish  petulance.  To  express  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  childhood,  without  qualifying  it  as 
good  or  bad,  child  or  childhood  is  often  used  in  composi- 
tion :  as,  cMd-toil,  childhood-iays.  Infantile  and  infan- 
tine are  applied  to  the  first  stages  of  childhood ;  no  clear 
distinction  between  them  has  yet  been  established.  See 
youthful. 

Let  any  one  ask  himself  what  would  be  his  thought  if, 
in  a  state  of  child-like  ignorance,  he  were  to  pass  some  spot 
and  to  hear  repeated  a  shout  which  he  uttered. 

B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  68. 

It  is,  therefore,  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  antiquity  is 
the  real  infancy  of  man  ;  it  is  then  that  he  is  immature, 
ignorant,  wayward,  childish.         Sumner,  Orations,  I.  62. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  follow  with  entire  comprehension 
all  the  steps  of  evolution  of  the  infantile  and  childish 
powers.         W.  D.  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  ii. 

The  peculiar  simplicity  [of  the  old  Tuscan  language] 
gives  even  to  the  most  forcible  reasoning  and  the  most 
brilliant  wit  an  infantine  air.        Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

childlikeness  (child'lik-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  childlike ;  simplicity;  artless- 
ness. 

It  sets  forth  childlikeness  itself  as  one  of  the  things  with 
which  none  of  us  can  dispense.     The  Ameriean,  VII.  164. 

childly  (child'li),  a.  [<  ME.  childly,  childli,  < 
AS.  cildUa  (cf .  MLG.  kindlich  =  OHG.  chintM, 
Or.  kindlich  =  D.  kinderlijk),  <  did,  child,  +  -lie : 
see  child  and  -ly^.']  Like  a  child;  childlike; 
acquired  or  learned  when  a  child.     [Rare.] 

A  childly  way  with  children,  and  a  laugh 
Kinging  like  proven  golden  coinage  true. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 
There  be  who  love  not  Natui'e,  souls  forlorn,  .  .  . 
Not  such  the  little  child,  nor  such  the  youth 
"Wlio  has  not  done  his  childly  nature  wrong. 

E.  H.  Stoddard,  Carmen  Naturaj  Triumphale. 

childnesst  (child'nes),  n.  [<  child  -\-  -ness,  ir- 
reg.  suffixed  to  a  noun.]  Childish  humor  or 
playfulness ;  sportive  gayety  of  a  child. 

He,  .  .  .  witli  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

children,  ».    Plural  of  child. 

childrenite  (chil'dren-it),  n.  [Named  after  J.  G. 
Children,  an  EnglisK  mineralo^st  (1777-1852).] 
A  hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  iron, 
with  a  little  manganese,  occurring  in  small 
brown  implanted  crystals  at  Tavistock  in  Dev- 
onshire, and  at  a  few  other  localities.  Eospho- 
rite  (which  see)  is  a  related  mineral. 

childrenlesst,  a.  [ME.  childrenles;  <  children  + 
-less.']    Childless. 

childshipf  (child'ship),  n.  [<  child  -I-  -ship.'] 
The  condition  of  being  a  child;  the  relation- 
ship implied  in  the  word  chiid. 

child- wife  (child' wif),  n.  1.  A  very  young 
wif e.-^  3t.  A  woman  who  has  borne  children. 

But  the  law  selfe  doth  openly  discharge  and  deliver 
this  holy  childwife  from  the  band  of  the  law,  whan  it 
sayeth  in  the  third  boke  of  Moses,  entitled  Leviticus :  If  a 
woman  have  conceived  and  home  a  manchilde,  &c. 

Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  (1548), 

childwitt,  n.  [<  child  +  wite^.]  A  fine  or  pen- 
alty imposed  upon  a  bondwoman  unlawfully 
with  child. 

chile  (chil'e),  n.     [Sp.]     See  chilli. 

chilenite  (chil'e-nit),  n.  [<  Sp.  Chilefto,  Chil- 
ian, -I-  -ite2.]  _4  silver-white  massive  mineral 
from  Copiap6  in  Chili,  consisting  of  silver  and 
bismuth. 

chili  (chil'i),  n.     See  chilli. 
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chiliad  (Ml'i-ad),  n.  [<  L.  Chilian  (chiliad-),  ( 
Gr.  xi^dg  (x'^md.),  a  thousand  m  the  aggre- 
gate, <  X'^',  dial.  ;i;aA(Oi,  ;t:ea(Oi,  xi^}0'>  Pi-.  a 
thousand,  perhaps  =  Skt.  sahdsra,  a  thousand. 
See  kilo-.]  1.  A  thousand;  the  numbers  from 
one  multiple  of  a  thousand  to  the  next. 
The  logarithms  of  so  many  chiliads  of  absolute  numbers. 

Brande  and  Cox. 

Specifically— 2.  The  period  of  a  thousand 
years. 

We  make  cycles  and  periods  of  years ;  as,  decads,  cen- 
turies, chiliads.  Holder,  Time. 

The  Arabian  race  planted  their  colonies  with  the  JWosaic 
worship  in  Palestine  and  the  Mysteries  in  Phoenicia,  and 
after  chiliads  of  years  commissioned  the  destroyers  to  go 
over  those  lands  like  locusts  to  cousume  and  eradicate  the 
product  of  their  own  planting.  • 

A.  Wilder.  Knight's  Anc.  Art  and  Myth.,  1876,  p.  xxvii. 

chiliaedron,  chiliahedron  (kil"i-a-e'dron, 
-he'dron),  n.  [A  more  correct  form  woiild  be 
*chiliedron;  <  Gr.  x^^">h  a  thousand,  -I-  edpa,  a 
seat,  base,  <  cl^-eadai  =  E.  sit.]  In  geom.,  a 
solid  having  a  thousand  sides.     [Rare.] 

If  a  man  speaks  of  a  chiliaedron,  or  a  body  of  a  thousand 
sides,  the  idea  of  the  figure  may  be  very  confused,  though 
that  of  the  number  be  very  distinct.  Locke. 

chiliagon  (kil'i-a-gon),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;t;'?.ed>'uwf, 
with  a  thousand'angles,  <  x'-^'-"',  a  thousand,  -I- 
jcmia,  an  angle.]  A  plane  figure  of  a  thousand 
angles  and  sides. 

chiliahedron,  «.    See  chiliaedron. 

Chilian  (chil'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Chili  +  -an. 
Cf.  Sp.  Cftjfeto,  "Chilian.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Chili  or  to  its  inhabitants :  as,  a  Chilian 
manufacture.  —  Chilian  pine.  See  »ine.'— Chilian 
snail,  Chilina  puelcha.    See  Chilina,  Chilinidce. 

II.  ».  An  inhabitant  or  a  native  of  Chili,  a 
South  American  republic  lying  between  the 
Pacific  ocean  and  the  watershed  of  the  Andes, 
and  west  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

chiliarch  (Ml'i-ark),  n.  [<  L.  dhiliarches,  -archus, 

<  Gr.  xi^^PX^Cj  -<^PX<>C,  <  ;f*''l'o')  a  thousand,  + 
apxetv,  rule,  apx6c,  a  leader.]  The  military 
commander  or  chief  of  a  thousand  men ;  specifi- 
cally, an  ancient  Greek  military  officer  of  vary- 
ing rank  ;  in  the  modem  Greek  army,  a  colonel. 

chiliarchy  (kil'i-ar-ki),  n. ;  pi.  chiliarchies  (-kiz). 

[<  Gr.  x'^^'^PX'"^}  ^  X'^^o-PXOQt  a  chiliarch:  see 

chiliarch.]    A  body  consisting  of  a  thousand 

men. 

The  chiliarchies  ...  or  regiments  ...  of  the  Lamb. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  195. 

chiliasm  (kil'i-azm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;i;tAiaa//(5f,  the 
doctrine  of  the  millenniimi,  <  ;i;t/l«if  ejn,  be  a  thou- 
sand years  old,  <  xi-^^^h  a  thousand.]  The  doc- 
trine, suggested  by  the  20th  chapter  of  Revela- 
tion, of  a  visible  and  corporeal  government  of 
Christ  and  the  saints  on  earth  in  the  last  days, 
continuing  for  a  thousand  years,  preceded  by 
a  first  resurrection  of  the  righteous  only,  and 
succeeded  by  a  final  struggle  between  good  and 
evil,  a  second  resurrection,  and  the  last  judg- 
ment.   See  millenarianism. 

chiliast  (Ml'i-ast),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;i;(/l(a(7rai',  pi.,  < 
Xi^taliuv,  be  a  thousand  years  old :  see  chiliasm.] 
A  believer  in  the  chiliasm ;  a  millenarian. 

chiliastic  (Ml-i-as'tik),  a.  [<  chiliast  -I-  -ic] 
Relating  to  the  chiliasm  or  millennium;  nul- 
lenarian. 

chilifactive,  a.    See  chylifactive. 

Chilina  (ki-li'na),  n.     [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray,  1828), 

<  Chili  (see  Chilian)  +  -ina^.]  Agenusof  pond- 
snails,  referred  to  the  family  Limnaiida;,  or 
made  typical  of  a  family  Chilinidce  (which  see). 

chilindret,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cylinder. 

chilinid  (kil'i-nid),  «.  A  gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily Chilinidce. 

Chilinidae  (M-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chilina 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  basommatophorous  pul- 
monate  gastropods,  with  wide 
flattened  tentacles,  eyes  ses- 
sile on  the  hinder  surfaces  of 
the  tentacles,  no  jaw,  pecu- 
liar lingual  teeth  (the  median 
small,  cuspidate,  the  marginal 
peotiniform  or  palmate,  with 
an  external  superior  prolonga- 
tion), and  a  spiral  shell  with 
rapidly  increasing  whorls  and 
a  plicated  columella.  The  spe- 
cies are  peculiar  to  the  fresh 
waters  of  South  America. 

chilli  (chil),  n.  and  a.  r<  (1) 
ME.  chil,  chile  (rare),  \  AS. 
dele,  cele,  cyle,  n.,  cold,  coldness,  orig.  *cali,  < 
calan  (=  Icel.  Icala),  be  cold,  whence  also  col,  B. 
cool,  and  ceald,  E.  cold,  q.  v. ;  mixed  with  (2) 
liE.  chele,  <  AS.  cele,  n.,  cold,  coldness  (z=  OHG. 
chuoli,  MHG.  kiile,  G.  kiihlc,  coolness    =  Dan. 


Chilian  Snail  iChi- 
iina  fiuelcha). 


chill 

Icole,  coolness,  =  Sw.  hyla,  a  oMU ;  leel.  hylr,  a 
giist  of  cold  air,  may  go  with  either  form),  < 
col,  adj.,  cool,  <  cakm,  be  cold:  see  cool  and 
cold.  The  D,  kil,  a.,  MD.  Mlde,  n.,  ohiU,  belong 
to  cold.']  1.  n.  1.  A  sudden  or  intense  sensa- 
tion of  cold ;  especially,  such  a  sensation  ac- 
companied with  shivering  or  shaking,  as  a  re- 
sult of  exposure  to  the  cold  or  as  the  precursor 
or  acoompamment  of  certain  fevers ;  a  oold  fit ; 
rigor. 

A  sort  of  chUl  about  his  prajcordia  and  head. 

Derha/m,  Physico -Theology. 

A  chill  affects  different  men  in  an  indefinite  manner, 
according  to  their  state  of  body  or  constitution,  causing 
coughs  or  colds,  rheumatism,  or  inflammations  of  various 
organs.  Darwin^  Origin  of  Species,  p.  24. 

2.  A  degree  of  oold ;  that  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere or  of  any  object  which  produces  the 
sensation  of  cold;  eoldjiess  such  as  that  caused 
by  the  proximity  of  ice:  chilliness :  as,  there  is 
a  chill  in  the  air. —  3.  Figuratively,  a  feeling  as 
of  coldness  produced  by  anything  that  discour- 
ages, annoys,  or  offends;  a  depressing  influ- 
ence ;  a  check  to  warmth  of  f  eehng,  as  to  sym- 
pathy or  enthusiasm. 

The  early  chUl  of  poverty  never  left  my  bones.  Sheil. 
4.  A  metal  mold  in  which  certain  kinds  of  iron- 
castings,  as  car- wheels,  are  made.  The  sur- 
faces in  contact  with  the  mold  are  hardened  by 
sudden  chilling. — 5.  In  painting,  dullness  or 
dimness  in  a  picture — Chills  and  fever,  fever  and 
ague ;  intermittent  fever:  sometimes  simply cAiHs.  [Local, 

II.  a.  [An  adj.  use  of  the  noun,  not  found  in 
ME. ;  the  old  adjectives  are  cool  and  cold.]  1. 
Cold;  tending  to  cause  shivering:  as,  the  cMll 
air  of  night.     See  chilly^,  2. 

Koisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill. 

Milton,  Arcades,  1.  49. 

2.  Experiencing  cold;  shivering  with  oold. 
The  many  will  be  too  chUl  and  tender,  and  they'll  be 

for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the 

great  fire.  .  Shah.,  All's  Well,  iv.  5. 

My  chill  veins  freeze  with  despair.  Rows. 

3.  Figuratively — (a)  Depressing;  dispiriting; 
discouraging. 

ChUl  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Gray,  Elegy. 
(6)  Distant ;  formal ;  not  warm,  hearty,  or  af- 
fectionate :  as,  a  chill  reception.  See  chilly^,  4. 
(c)  Insensible  in  death.     [Rare.] 

He  is  chUl  to  praise  or  blame. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 
cMlU  (chil),  V.  [<  ME.  oMllen,  be  oold,  beeome 
cold,  <  AS.  *cylian  or  *cyllan,  only  in  twioe- 
ooourring  comp.  pp.  pi.  for-dllede,  chilled  (= 
Sw.  Icyla  =  Dan.  Icdle,  make  cold,  chill),  <  cyle, 
n.,  chill,  oold:  see  chilli-,  m.]  I.f  intrans.  1.  To 
be  cold;  shiver  with  cold.  [Bare.] — S.  To  be- 
come cold  rapidly  or  suddenly. 

He  that  ruffleth  in  his  sables  ...  is  more  ready  to  chill 
for  cold  than  the  poor  labouring  man. 

Homily  Against  Excess  of  A-pparel. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  affect  with  oold;  make  chil- 
ly ;  strike  or  blast  with  severe  cold. 
Age  has  not  yet 
So  shrunk  my  sinews,  or  so  chUl'd  my  veins, 
But  conscious  virtue  in  my  breast  remains.  Dryden. 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay. 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village. 
She  spoke  in  a  low  voice  that  chilled  his  blood, 
So  worn  and  far  away  it  seemed. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  300. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  check  in  enthusiasm  or 
warmth  of  feeling;  discourage;  dispirit;  de- 
press. 

Alas,  poor  boy ! — the  natural  elfect 
Of  love  by  absence  chill'd  into  respect. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium. 
Chilling  his  caresses 
By  the  coldness  of  her  manners. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xx,  1. 
Ere  visions  have  been  chilled  to  truth. 
And  hopes  are  washed  away  in  tears. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  From  a  Bachelor's  Private  Journal. 

3.  In  metal.,  to  reduce  suddenly  in  temper- 
ature, as  a  mass  of  molten  iron,  so  as  to 
harden  it  by  causing  a  change  of  crystalliza- 
tion at  or  near  the  surface.  See  casting. —  4. 
To  remove  the  chill  from,  as  liquor,  by  warm- 
ing it.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Chilled  casting.  See  cas«- 
iraS'.— Chilled  shot,  armor-piercing  projectiles  made  by 
pouring  molten  iron  into  cast-iron  molds.  The  head  or 
point  only  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  cast-iron  and 
thus  chilled,  the  body  of  the  shot  being  surrounded  by 
?and.— Chilled  varnish,  in  painting,  the  varnish  of  a 
picture  on  the  surface  of  which  the  cloudiness  or  dim- 
ness called  blooming  appears.— Chilled  wheel,  a  car- 
wheel  the  tread  of  which  has  been  chilled  in  casting. 

Chilli  (cMl),  n.     [E.  dial.  (Cornish).]    A  lamp 
peculiar  to  Cornwall  and  the  extreme  west  of 
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England,  consisting  of  an  open  saucer  bent  up 
on  four  sides  so  as  to  leave  at  the  corners  de- 
pressed spouts  or  gutters  for  holding  wicks. 
Such  lamps  are  made  of  earthenware  or  of 
metal,  and  are  often  fitted  with  a  hanging  sup- 
port. 

chiller  (chil'Sr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
chills. 

chill-hardening  (ehirhard'-'ning),  n.  A  mode 
of  tempering  steel  cutting  instruments  by  ex- 
posing them,  when  heated  to  redness,  to  a  blast 
of  cold  air.    E.  H.  Knight. 

chilli,  Chilly3(chil'i),  n. ;  pi.  chillies (-iz).  [Prom 
the  native  Guiana  name.]  The  pod  or  fruit  of 
the  Capsicum  annuum  or  Guinea  pepper,  the 
•  chilli  Colorado  of  the  Mexicans.  Also  spelled 
chile,  chili — CMlll-coyote,  in  California,  the  seeds  of 
species  of  bigroot,  Megarrhiza. 

chilliness  (ohil'i-nes),  n.  [<  chilly  +  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  chilly,  (a)  A  sensa- 
tion of  shivering ;  a  painful  or  disagreeable  feeling  of  cold- 
ness. 

A  chilliness  or  shivering  affects  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 
(b)  A  degree  of  cold  that  causes  shivering :  as,  the  chilli- 
ness of  the  wind,  (c)  Lack  of  cordiality ;  coldness ;  inten- 
tional reserve  or  distance :  as,  the  chilliness  of  his  wel- 
come. 

chillingly  (chil'ing-li),  adaj.  In  a  chilling  man- 
ner; coldly. 

chilli-pepper  (chil'i-pep'''6r),  n.  In  CaUfomia, 
the  pepper-tree,  Schinus  Molle. 

chillisn  (chil'ish),  a.  [<  chiVX  +  -foAi.]  Some- 
what chilly;  chilly. 

chillness  (chil'nes),  «.  [<  chilV-,  a.,  +  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  ohjll  or  chilled. 

(a)  The  feeling  of  sudden  coolness  or  coldness ;  chilliness. 
If  you  come  out  of  the  sun  suddenly  into  the  shade,  there 

f  oUoweth  a  chillness  or  shivering  in  all  the  body.    Bacon. 

(b)  An  unpleasant  degree  of  coldness  :  as,  the  chillness  of 
the  air. 

Also  spelled  chilness. 

chillo  (chil'6),  n.  [<  Sp.  chillas,  pi.  of  chilla,  a 
cotton  fabric,  adj.  chillon,  showy,  tawdry  (of 
colors).]  A  colored  cottonf abric  manufactured 
in  England  for  the  African  trade. 

Chillum  (chil'um),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  <  Hind. 
chilam.]  The  part  of  a  prepared  hookah  which 
contains  the  tobacco  and  fire,  used  by  itself  by 
poor  people  who  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
hookah.    Fallon.    Also  chilam. 

chillumchee  (ohirum-ohe),  n.     [Hind,  chilam- 
chi,  a  metal  wash-basin,  <   chilam:  see  chil- 
lum.]   A  brass  or  copper  basin  for  washing  the 
hands. 
A  chillumchee  of  water,  sans  soap,  was  provided. 

Mawson,  Command  of  Sir  C.  iNapier. 

chillyi  (chil'i),  a.    [_<  chilP-,  n.,  +  ^i-.]    1.  Ex- 
periencing the  sensation  of  chilliness ;  chilled. 
I'm  as  chilly  as  a  bottle  of  port  in  a  hard  frost. 

Colmxin  the  Youiiger,  Poor  Gentleman,  iv.  1. 

2.  Producing  the  sensation  of  cold;  chilling; 
especially,  so  cold  as  to  produce  the  sensation 
of  shivering. 

By  vicinity  to  the  chilly  tops  of  the  Alps. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  Cold;  chill. 

A  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs.  J.  Philips. 

4.  Wanting  zeal,  animation,  or  heartiness ;  in- 
different; cold;  frigid:  as,  a  c7ii%  reception. 

Chilly2  (ohil'i),  adv.  [<  chill\  a.,  +  -ly%]  In 
a  chill  or  chilly  maimer;  coldly;  with  cold- 
ness. 

chilly^,  n.    See  chilli. 

chilo-.  [NL.  chilo-,  <  Gr.  ;faAoc,  Uj;.]  An  ele- 
ment in  some  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning 
'  lip.'    Sometimes  written  cheilo-. 

Chiloangioscope  (M-lo-an'ji-o-skop),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Xdhig,  lip,  -I-  ayyetov,  vessel,  +  amvuv,  view.] 
An  apparatus  designed  by  Dr.  Hutter  for  ob- 
serving microscopically  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  human  under  lip. 

chilobranchid  (ki-lo-brang'Hd),  n,  A  fish  of 
the  family  Chilobranchidw. 

Ohilobranchidffi  (ki-lo-brang'ki-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chilohranchus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of 
symbranchious  fishes,  exemplified  by  the  genus 
Chilohranchus,  and  embracing  those  Symlran- 
ehia  which  have  an  eel-Uke  form,  a  short  abdo- 
men, a  long  tail,  and  the  anus  advanced  con- 
siderably in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  abdomen. 
Two  species  are  known  as  inhabitants  of  the 
Australasian  seas. 

Ohilobranchina  (ki'-'lo-brang-ki'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chiloiranchus  +  -ina^.]  In  Gilnther's 
system  of  classification,  a  subfamily  of  Sym- 
hranchidcB,  having  the  vent  in  the  anterior 
half  of  the  length :  same  as  the  family  Chilo- 
iranchidce. 


Ohilonycteris 

Chilohranchus  (ki-lo-brang'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Sir 
J.Eichardson,  1845,  m  the  form  Cheilobranchus), 
<  Gr.  ;i;eZAof,  lip,  +  fSpdyxia,  giUs.]     A  genus  of 


Chiloiranchus  dorsalis,  with  head  on 
larger  scale. 


fishes  whose  branchial  apertures  are  close  to- 
gether below,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  lip-like 
margin.  In  some  systems  they  represent  a 
family  Chilobranchidw. 

chiloaipterid  (ki-lo-dip'te-rid),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  CMlodipteridw. 

Ohilodipteridae(ki"lo-dip-ter'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Chilodipterus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  percoid 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  ge- 
nus Chilodipterus:  synonyjnojiswith. Apogonidw. 

Chilodipterus  (Id-lo-dip'te-rus),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
c6p&de,  1802,  in  the  form  "Cheilodipteru^),  <  Gr. 
X^'t^Q,  lip,  +  SijTrepog,  two-winged :  see  dipter- 
ous.] A  genus  of  fishes,  having  two  distinct 
dorsal  fins  and  somewhat  fleshy  lips.  They 
inhabit  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  are 
typical  of  the  family  Chilodipteridce. 

Chilodon  (ki'lo-don)^  n.  [NL.  (Ehrenberg, 
1834),  <  ;i;eiAof,  lip,  4-  odt!iv,  Ionic  for  otSonf 
(bdovT-)  =  E.  tooth.]  A  genus  of  hypotrichous. 
oiliate  infusorians,  of  the  family  Chlamydodon- 
tidce.  C.  cucullulus  is  a  common  form  both  of  fresh  and 
salt  water,  having  a  flattened  subovate  body  laterally  de- 
flected in  front,  the  ventral  cilia  disposed  in  parallel  lines, 
and  the  pharynx  encircled  by  rod-like  teeth, 

chilognath  (M'log-nath),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Same 
as  chilognathous. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Chilognatha;  a  chilogna- 
thous myriapod ;  a  miUeped  or  thousand-legs. 

Chilognatha  (M-log'na-tha),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
nQTxt.^l. ot chilognathus :  se^  chilognathous.]  An 
order  of  the  class  Myriapoda;  the  myriapods 
or  millepeds  proper,  or  thousand-legs.  They  have 
a  cylindric  or  subcylindric  segmented  body  with  a  bard 
crustaceous  integument,  and  2  pairs  of  legs  to  each  seg- 
ment or  somite  (excepting  certain  anterior  ones) ;  no  foot- 
jaws  ;  and  a  4-lobed  plate  behind  the  mandibles,  which 
are  without  palpi.  The  antennse  rarely  have  more  than 
7  joints.  The  genital  openings  are  on  the  coxal  joint  of 
the  second  pair  of  legs.  They  are  sluggish  animals,  living 
on  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and  depos- 
iting their  eggs  in  the  ground.  They  have  the  appearance 
of  liard  round  wonns  with  numberless  legs,  and  some  can 
roll  themselves  up  in  a  ball,  circle,  or  spiral,  like  some 
of  the  wood-lice.  There  are  several  families,  with  numer- 
ous genera  and  species,  Diplopoda  is  a  synonymous  term. 
The  term  is  contrasted  with  Chilopoda.  Also  written 
Cheilognatha.    See  cut  under  milleped. 

chilognathan  (ki -log 'na -than),  n.  l<  chilog- 
nath +  -an.]    A  chilognath  or  milleped. 

chilognathiform  (ki-log-nath'i-f6rm),  a.  [<NL. 
Chilognatha  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Besembling 
the  Chilognatha  in  form,  chilognathiform  larva;  are 
long  and  cylindrical,  with  a  distinct  head,  and  several 
pairs  of  prologs  in  addition  to  the  thoracic  legs.  This  is 
the  commonest  type  in  the  Lepidoptera^  and  is  found  also 
in  the  hymenopterous  family  Tenthredinid(s. 

chilognathoniorphous(ki-log-nath-o-m6r'fus), 

a.  [<  NL.  Chilognatha  +  Gr.  nopipij,  shape,  + 
-oMs.]  Same  as  chilognathiform. 
chilognathous  (kl-log'na-thus),  a.  [<  NL.  chi- 
lognathus,  <  Gr.  x^'i-'^i,  liP;  +  yvadog,  jaw.]  Of" 
or  pertaining  to  the  Chilognatha ;  having  the 
characters  of  a  chilognath;  milleped.     Alsa 


chiloma  (M-lo'ma),  n. ;  pi.  chilomata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ;t;e^^i)/ia,  a  Up,  rim,  <  x^^^^"')'  sur- 
round »with  a  lip  or  rim,  <  ;i;«/lof,  a  lip.]  In 
eool.,  the  upper  lip  or  muzzle  of  a  quadruped, 
when  tumid  and  continued  uninterruptedly 
from  the  nostril,  as  in  the  camel. 

Chilomonadidee  (ki'''lo-mo-nad'i-d6),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  CMlomonas  {-n'adr-)  +  -idee.]  A  family 
of  animalcules.  They  are  free-swimming  or  tempo- 
rarily adherent  and  illoricate,  with  the  oral  aperture 
conspicuously  developed,  giving  to  the  anterior  border- 
a  bilabiate  or  excavate  appearance,  and  one  of  the  two 
flagella  convolute  and  adherent.  They  inhabit  salt  and 
fresh  water, 

Chilomonas  (ki-lom'o-nas),  n.  [NL.  (Ehren- 
berg), <  Gr.  jEiAof,  lip,  -f  |Uov^f,  a  unit  (monad), 
<  fidvoQ,  one.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Chilomonadidce. 

Chilonycteris  (ki-lo-nik'te-ris),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray),  <  Gr.  ;t;"'^<'fi  liP)  "f"  vvKrepif,  a  bat:  see 
Nycteris.]  A  genus  of  phyllostomine  bats,  of 
the  subfamily  Lohostominee,  containing  several 
South  American  species  with  the  nose  simple 
and  the  chin  appendaged.  They  differ  from  Mor- 
mops  in  the  depression  of  the  skull,  the  basicrauial  axi& 
being  nearly  in  line  with  the  facial. 


Chilonycteris 


Head  of  Chilonycteris  subspinosa,  slightly  enlarged. 

chiloplasty  (ki'lo-plas-ti),  ■«.  [<  Gr.  x^''-'^':-,  a 
lip,  +  irPiocrrdf,  verbal  adj.  of  nXaaauv,  form, 
mold:  see  iJ/asf/c]  In  surg.,  the  operation  of 
supplying  deficiencies  of  the  lip  by  transplant- 
ing to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  healthy 
surrounding  surface. 

chilopod  (ki'lo-pod),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Same  as 
chilopodous. 

II.    n.    One  of  the  Chilopoda;   a  centiped. 
Also  cMlopodan. 

Chilopoda  (M-lop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,neut.  pi. 
of  cliilopodiis :  see  cldlopodous.'i  An  order  of 
the  class  Myriapoda  ;  the  centipeds,  or  hundred- 
legs.  They  are  rayriapods  of  elongated  and  usually  flat- 
tened form,  and  submembranous  or  somewhat  coriaceous 
integument,  with  only  one  pair  of  appendages  to  each 
somite  of  the  many-jointed  body.  The  two  anterior  pairs 
of  legs  are  modified  into  foot-jaws  or  maxillipeds  (whence 
the  name) ;  the  long  antennie  have  14  or  more  joints  ;  each 
mandible  has  a  palpif  orm  appendage  ;  and  the  second  pair 
of  foot-jaws  are  perforated  for  the  passage  of  a  poisonous 
secretion.  The  Chilopoda  are  for  the  most  part  very  ac- 
tive, voracious,  and  predacious,  and  the  bite  of  the  larger 
species  of  centipeds  is  highly  poisonous.  There  are  three 
or  four  families,  several  genera,  and  numerous  species. 
Also  called  Syngnatha.  The  term  is  contrasted  with  Chi- 
lognatha.    See  cuts  under  centiped  and  basilar. 

chilopodan  (ki-lop'o-dan),  n.  [<  cMlopod  + 
-an.']    Same  as  ehilopod. 

chilopodiform  (Id-lo-pod'i-f&rm),  a.  [<  NL. 
Chilopoda  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Kesembhng  a 
centiped  in  shape;  soolopendrif orm :  specifi- 
cally, in  entom.,  applied  to  certain  butterfly- 
larvae  which  are  long  and  flattened,  and  have 
lateral  appendages  on  their  bodies  resembling 
the  legs  of  a  centiped. 

'ChilopodomorpllOUS  (ki-lo-pod-6-m6r'fus),  a. 
[<  NXj.  Chilopoda  +  Gr.  nofKpv,  stape,  +  -ons.'] 
Same  as  chilopodiform.  Kirby  and  Spence. 
[Rare.] 

iihilopodous  (M-lop'o-dus),  a.  [<  NL.  chilopo- 
dus,  <  Gr.  x^lh)g,  Up,  +  TTovQ  (noS-)  =  E.  footj] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chilopoda;  having  the 
characters  of  a  ehilopod;  centiped.  Also  ehi- 
lopod. 

Ohilostomata  (ki-lo-stom'a-ta),  01.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  chilostomatus  :  see  chilostomatovs.'] 
A  suborder  or  an  order  of  inf  undibulate  or  gym- 
nolsematous  marine  Folysoa,  containing  those 
which  have  the  cell-opening  or  mouth  provided 
with  a  movable  lip  or  operculum  (whence  the 
name),  and  usually  avicularia  and  vibraoula: 
opposed  to  Cyclostomata,  The  families  and  genera 
are  numerous.  The  group  is  sometimes  divided  into  two, 
Articulata  and  Inarticulata ;  or  into  four,  CeUula/rijia, 
Flwifriiia,  Eschariaa,  and  Celleporina. 

chilostomatous  (M-lo-stom'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
chilostomatus,  <  Gr.  x"^S,  lip,  +  cT6fia(T-), 
mouth.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  suborder  Chi- 
lostomata ;  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the 
Chilostomata  ;  having  the  mouth  furnished  with 
a  movable  lip.    Also  chilostomous. 

Ohilostomella  (ln"lo-sto-mel'a),  n.  [NL. 
(Reuss,  1861),  <  Gr.  X"^C,  lip,  +  "cT6fia,  mouth, 
-t-  (L.)  dim.  -ella.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Chilostomellidce. 

Ohilostomellidse  (M"l9-st6-mel'i-de^,  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chilostomella  +  -idee.']  A  family  of 
perforate  foraminifers,  typified  by  the  genus 
Chilostomella,  with  the  test  calcareous,  finely 
perforate,  and  poly thalamous ;  segments  which 
follow  one  another  from  the  same  end  of  the 
long  axis,  or  alternately  at  the  two  ends,  or  in 
cycles  of  three,  more  or  less  embracing;  and  an 
aperture  in  the  form  of  a  curved  slit  at  the  end 
or  margin  of  the  final  segment. 

Chilostomellidea  (ki-lo-stom-e-lid'e-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chilostomella  +  -idea.']  The  Chilostomel- 
lidcE  advanced  to  the  rank  of  an  order.  Brady. 

chilostomous  (ki-los'to-mus),  a.  Same  as 
chilostomatous. 

Ghiltern  Hundreds.    See  himdred,  n. 

Chilver  (chil'vSr),  n.  [<  MK.  *chilver,  <  AS. 
"ciljfor  (in  comp.  dlfor-lamh,  a  ewe-lamb)  = 
OHG.  chilbiirrn,  MHG.  Mlbere,  a  ewe-lamb,  G. 
dial.  (Swiss)  Idlber,  a  young  ram:  see  calp-.] 
1 .  A  ewe-lamb ;  a  ewe,  properly  one  year  old. 
— 3.  Ewe  mutton.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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Chimserai  (ki-me'ra),  n.  [See  chimera.]  1. 
[cap.  or  I.e.]  A  less  usual  spelling  of  chimera. 
—2.  [NL.]  Inzool.:  (a)'A  genus  of  fishes  of 
strange  aspect,  representing  the  family  Chimm- 
ridce.  Linnceus, 1766.  (6)  A  genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks.  Poli,  1791.  (c)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects,  (d)  A  genus  of  fossil  organisms  of  un- 
certain character.    Hitcheoch,  1858. 

chimsera^  (shi-me'ra),  it.    Same  as  ehimere. 

chimserid,  chimerid  (ki-me'rid),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Chimoeridai ;  chimseroid. 

A  chiTTKSrid  flsh  new  to  the  western  Atlantic. 

Science,  IV.  4664. 

II.  n.  A  selachian  of  the  family  Chimwridce. 

Chimaeridse  (ki-mer'i-de),  n.  pl.     [NL.,  <  Chi- 

mmra^,  2{a),+  -idee.]  A  family  of  holocephalous 

fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Chimaira.    The 

body  is  elongate ;  the  pectoral  fins  are  broad ;  there  is  an 


Chimara  flumbea. 

anterior  dorsal  fin  above  the  pectorals ;  the  mouth  is  in- 
ferior ;  the  dental  organs  are  confluent  into  two  pairs  of 
laminse  in  the  upper  jaw  and  into  one  pair  in  the  lower ; 
and  there  are  no  spiracles.  The  males  have  a  peculiar 
prehensile  organ  on  the  upper  part  of  the  snout. 

chimseroid,  chimeroid  (ki-me'roid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Chimaira^,  2  (a),  +  -aid.]  I.  a.  Relating  to 
or  like  the  Chimceridce.  ■ 

II,  n.  A  fish  of  the  genus  CMmwra  or  family 
Chimceridce. 

Chimaphila  (ki-maf'i-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x"/^'^^ 
winter,  -i-  (pih)g,  loving.]  A  genus  of  low,  run- 
ning perennial  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Uri- 
cacece,  with  shining  leaves  on  a  short  stem,  and 
a  raceme  of  fragrant  flowers.  There  are  three  spe- 
cies In  North  America  and  one  in  Japan ;  and  the  common 
pipsissewa  or  prince's-pine,  C.  umbellata,  is  also  found  in 
Europe.  The  leaves  are  used  medicinally  as  a  diuretic, 
tonic,  and  astringent,  and  are  especially  efficacious  in 
dropsy  and  scrofula. 

chimaphilin  (M-maf 'i-lin),  n.  [<  Chimaphila 
+  -4n^.]  A  substance  found  in  the  leaves  of 
Chimaphila  umbellata.  It  appears  in  yellow 
aoicular  crystals,  tasteless  and  odorless. 

chimb'^t,  ^-    -^  obsolete  form  of  chime^. 

chimb^,  n.  and  v.     See  chime^. 

chimble^  (chim'bl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ehim- 
bled,  ppr.  chimbling.  [B.  dial,  also  ehumble,  ap- 
par.  for  *chemple,  *chample,  freq.  of  champ''-,  q. 
v.]    To  crumble  into  small  fragments.  Machay. 

chimble^ti  ^-  *•     [MB.,  <  Icel.  kimbla,  truss  up; 
cf.  himbill,  a  bundle.]     To  cover. 
That  other  [lady]  wyth  a  gorger  watz  gered  oner  the  swyre 

[neck], 
Chyrnbled  ouer  hir  blake  chyn  with  mylk-quyte  vayles. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  958. 

chimbley  (chim'bli),  «.    A  dialectal  form  of 


chime^  (chim),  n.  [<  MB.  chimbe,  chymbe,  chime, 
chim,  a  cymbal,  a  bell,  shortened  (prob. 
through  the  accom.  form  ehimbe-belle,  chymme- 
belle,  as  if  <  chimbe  +  belle,  bell)  from  *chim- 
bel  (cf.  OF.  *chimbe,  chinbe,  for  *ohimbale,  cim- 
bale,  and  so  ML.  cimha  for  cymbalum),  <  AS. 
cimbal,  cimbala,  a  cymbal,  <  L.  cymbaluvi,a<ijm.- 
bal,  in  ML.  (with  a  fem.  form,  eymbala)  also 
a  bell.  The  same  L.  word,  through  OP.  cim- 
bale,  ME.  cimbale,  oymbale,  is  the  source  of  mod. 
'E.  cymbal:  see  cymbal.]  1+.  A  cymbal;  proba- 
bly also  a  bell. 

Chlyymtrw  belle  [var.  chyme],  cimbalum. 

Prompt.  Pan).,  p.  75. 

As  a  chymbe  [var.  chime,  chim]  or  brasen  belle 
That  nouther  con  vnderstand  ny  telle 
Wtat  tokeneth  her  owne  soun. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1. 12193. 
His  chymbe  belle  he  doth  rynge 
And  doth  dassche  gret  taborynge. 

King  Alieaunder,  1.  1852. 

3.  A  set  of  bells  (regularly  five  to  twelve)  tuned 
to  a  musical  scale:  called  chimes,  or  a  chime  of 
bells.  When  the  bells  are  stationary,  and  are  struck  by 
hammers  instead  of  tongues,  the  set  is  more  properly  called 
a  carillon.  Carillons  sometimes  consist  of  from  40  to  50 
bells,  the  smaller  bells  rising  in  chromatic  succession,  while 
the  larger  are  generally  limited  to  such  fundamental  basses 
as  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant.  Wires  or  bars 
are  occasionally  used  instead  of  bells. 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  Master  Shallow. 
S/iaft.,2Hen.  IV.,iil.  2. 

With  their  strange,  unearthly  changes,  rang  the  melan- 
choly chimes.  Longfellow,  Belfry  of  Bruges. 

3.  The  harmonious  sound  of  bells,  or  (rarely)  of 
musical  instruments. 


chimera 

You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings ;  .  .  . 
But,  being  play'd  upon  pefore  your  time, 
Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  1. 1. 

Instruments  that  made  melodious  chime. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  669. 

4.  An  arrangement  of  bells  and  strikers  in  an 
organ,  musical  box,  clock,  etc. —  5.  Correspon- 
dence of  sounds  in  general ;  rarely,  proportion 
or  harmonious  relation:  as,  "efeimes  of  verse?," 
Cowley. 

Love  first  invented  verse,  and  form'd  the  rhyme. 
The  motion  measur'd,  harmoniz'd  the  chime. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph. 

chime^  (chim),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  chimed,  ppr. 
chiming.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  chimb,  <  ME. 
chimben,  chimen,  sound  as  a  bell,  <  chimbe,  chime, 
a  bell:  see  chimeT-,  n.  Cf.  Sw.  Tcimba,  ring  (an 
alarm-bell),  toll,  ==  Dan.  Mme,  ring,  chime.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To.ring  as  a  bell ;  jingle;  jangle. 
Chymyn,  or  chenkyn  [chink]  with  bellys,  tintillo. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  75. 
The  sely  tonge  may  well  rynge  and  chimbe. 

Chancer,  Prol.  to  Reeve's  Tale,  1. 42. 
3.  To  ring  as  bells  in  unison;  sound  in  con- 
sonance, rhythm,  or  harmony;  give  out  har- 
monious soimds ;  accord. 

The  song  of  those  who  chime  lor  ever, 

After  the  chiming  of  the  eternal  spheres.      Keats. 

3.  To  agree;  suit;  harmonize:  absolutely  or 
with  with. 

Set  her  sad  will  no  less  to  chime  mth  Ma. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
There  is  nothing  eccentric,  that  will  not  fall  into  the 
general  aim  of  the  plan,  and  chime  with  it. 

BushTiell,  Nature  and  the  Supemat.,  p.  395. 
To  chime  in  with,  to  be  in  harmony  with ;  share  or  take 
part  in  approvingly. 

He  not  only  sat  quietly  and  heard  his  father  railed  at, 
but  often  chimed  in  with  the  discourse. 

Arbuthn^t,  John  Bull. 

Everything  chimed  in  with  such  a  humor.  Irmixg. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  sound  hapnonious- 

ly,  as  a  set  of  bells;  strike  with  or  move  to 

measure. 

With  lifted  arms  they  order  every  blow. 
And  chime  their  sounding  hammers  in  a  row. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georglcs,  iv.  252. 

2.  To  utter  harmoniously ;  recite  with  rhyth- 
mical flow. 

Let  simple  Wordsworth  chime  his  childish  verse. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

chime^,  chimb^  (chim),  n.  [Also  by  alteration 
chine;  <  ME.  chymbe,  edge,  brim,  prob.  <  AS. 
*cime  or  *cimbe,  in  comp.  eim-stdn  {stdn,  stone), 
the  base  of  a  column  (an  unauthenticated  form 
in  Somner),  =  MD.  Icime,  Tcimme,  Tcieme,  D.  Mm, 
the  chime  of  a  cask,  border,  brim,  horizon,  = 
MLG.  kimme,  chime,  brim,  horizon,  LG.  himm, 
>  6.  Mmme,  edge,  border,  jcimm,  horizon,  =  Sw. 
Mm,  chime  of  a  cask,  cf.  Norw.  kime,  a  strip; 
cf .  AS.  dmhing,  a  joining,  =  G.  Tcimmung,  edg- 
ing, looming,  mirage,  =  Dan.  kiming,  kimming, 
horizon.]  1 .  The  edge  or  brim  of  a  cask  or  tuD, 
formed  by  the  ends  of  the  staves  projecting  be- 
yond the  head  or  bottom. 

And  whan  ye  sette  a  pype  on  broche,  do  thus :  set  it 
foure  fynger  brede  aboue  ye  nether  chyme  vpwardes 
aslaunte  ;  and  than  shall  y©  lyes  neuer  a-ryse. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  266. 

She  had  a  false  deck,  which  was  rough  and  oily,  and  cut 
up  in  every  direction  by  the  chimes  of  oil  casks. 

B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  IMast,  p.  244. 

3.  In  ship-building,  that  part  of  the  waterway 
or  thick  plank  at  the  side  left  above  the  deck 
and  hollowed  out  to  form  a  watercourse. 

chime^,  chimb^  (chim),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
chimed,  chimbed,  ppr.  chiming,  chimbing.  [< 
chime^,  chimb^,  n.]  Naut.,  to  make  a  chime  or 
chimb  in. 

chime-barrel  (ehim'bar'''el),  n.  A  revolving 
barrel  or  cylinder  so  fitted  with  pegs  or  knobs 
as  to  operate  the  levers  by  which  a  chime  or 
carillon  is  played. 

chime-bellt,  n.    See  eUme^. 

chimer  (chi'mfer),  n.     One  who  chimes. 

chimerai,  chimaera^  (M-me'ra),  n.  [As  anB. 
word  now  usually  chimera,  formerly  often  chi- 
mcera,  chymcera;  =  D.  chimera  =  G.  chimdre  = 
Dan.  chimcere  =  Sw.  ehimar  =  P.  chimtre  =  Sp. 
quimera  =  Pg.  quimera,  chimera  =  It.  chimera, 
a  chimera,  a  vain  fancy,  <  L.  Chimcera,  <  Gr.  Xi- 
fiaipa,  a  fabled  monster  (see  def.  1),  supposed 
to  have  been  orig.  a  personification  of  the  snow 
or  winter  (the  name  being  formally  identical 
with  xi-t-^o-i-pa,  a  she-goat,  fem.  form  of  ;f(|Ua/DOf, 
a  ^oat,  lit.  a  winterling,  i.  e.,  a  yearling),  < 
*X^li-oq,  winter  (cf.  Shcxitiog,  very  wintry),  =  Skt. 
hima,  winter;  cf.  ;f "/""">  winter,  ;f£i/«a,  wintry 
weather,  ;(:«iv,  snow,  L.  hiems,  winter,  bimus 
(contr.  of  *bihimus),  of  two  winters  or  years. 


chimera 

The  sense  'yearling,'  as  applied  to  a  goat  or 
Lsheep,  appears  in  G.  dial,  einwinter,  a  one- 
winter-old  goat,  and  in  E.  wether,  a  ram,  =  L. 
vitulus,  a  calf,  >  E.  veal:  see  wether  and  veal. 
■Cf.  loel.  gymhr,  mod.  gimbr,  a  yearling  ewe- 
lamb,  gymbr-,  gymbrar-lamb  (=  Dan.  gimmer, 
gimmerlam  =  Sw.  gimmer),  >  B.  dial,  and  Sc. 
gmmerovgimmer-lamb:seegimmm'^.'i  1.  [cap.] 
In  Or.  myth.,  «,  fire-breathing  monster,  the 
lore  part  of  whose  body,  aeeording  to  the  lUad, 
-was  that  of  a  lion,  the  middle  that  of  a  goat, 


Chimera.— Lycian  terra-cotta,  British  Museum. 

tind  the  hinder  that  of  a  dragon,  or  which,  ao- 
•cording  to  Hesiod,  had  three  heads,  one  of  each 
of  these  animals :  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
represent  a  volcanic  mountain  of  that  name  in 
Lyoia,  the  top  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  re- 
-■sort  of  lions,  the  middle  that  of  goats,  and  the 
foot  that  of  serpents.  The  Chimera,  a  symhol  of 
storms  and  other  destructive  natural  forces,  was  overcome 
and  slain  by  the  solar  hero  Bellerophon. 

Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chiTnceraa  dire. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  628. 

Benee — 2.  In  ornamental  art,  etc.,  a  fantastic 
assemblage  of  animal  forms  so  combined  as  to 
produce  a  single  complete  but  unnatuial  design. 
He  did  not  Indeed  produce  correct  representations  of 
human  nature ;  but  he  ceased  to  daub  such  monstrous 
thimeras  as  those  which  abound  In  his  earlier  pieces. 

Macaviay,  Dryden. 

5.  An  absurd  or  impossible  creature  of  the 
Imagination ;  a  vain  or  idle  fancy ;  a  fantastic 
-conceit. 

We  forged  a  sevenfold  story.    Kind?  what  kind? 
Chimeras,  crotchets,  Christmas  solecisms, 
Seven-headed  monsters  only  made  to  kill 
Time  by  the  fire  in  winter. 

Tennyson,  Prol.  to  Princess. 
All  contributed  to  stimulate  the  appetite  for  the  incred- 
ible chimeras  of  chivalry.     Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  18. 
What  a  wonderful  gauge  of  his  own  value  as  a  scientiflo 
critic  does  he  afford,  by  whom  we  are  informed  that  phre- 
nology is  a  great  science,  and  psychology  nchimcBra. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  155. 

■chimera^  (shi-me'ra),  n.     Same  as  chimere. 

chimere  (shi-mer'),  »•  [One  of  the  forms  of 
simar,  q.  v.]  The  outer  robe  worn  by  a  bishop, 
to  which  the  lawn  sleeves  are  usually  attached. 
In  the  English  Church  the  chimere,  which  until  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth  was  of  scarlet  silk,  is  now  of  black 
satin.  During  episcopal  convocations  and  when  the  sover- 
eign attends  Parliament,  however,  the  color  is  scarlet. 
English  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  wear  chi- 
meres  of  purple  silk ;  cardinals,  of  scarlet.  Also  chimera, 
chitruBra,  chimmar. 

Fox  has  some  well-known  pleasantries  on  Hooper,  when 
he  preached  before  the  King,  feeling  like  a  strange  player 
in  the  scarlet  chinwre  (which  now  is  of  black  silk),  the 
white  rochet,  and  the  barett,  or  "square  mathematical 
cap,  dividing  the  world  into  four  parts,"  which  he  wore, 
"though  his  head  was  round." 

B.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xviii.,  note. 

■chimeric  (ki-mer'ik),  a.     [<  chimera  +  -ic;  =F. 

cWTO^gMe  =  Sp.  quimerico  =:Fg.  cMmerico  =  lt. 

chimerico.']    Same  as  chimerical. 
'Chimerical  (M-mer 'i-kal),  a.   [<  chimeric  +  -al.  ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  chimera; 
wholly  imaginary ;  unreal ;  fantastic. 

Chimerical  fancies,  fit  for  a  shorn  head. 

Bp.  Hall,  Honoui'  of  Married  Clergy. 
I  cannot  think  that  Persons  of  such  a  Chymerical  Ex- 
istence are  proper  Actors  in  an  Epic  Poem. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  273. 

2.  Incapable  of  realization;  fantastically  im- 
-aginative;  preposterous:  as,  chimericalideas, 
notions,  projects,  or  fancies. 

Think  not .  .  .  that  there  is  anything  chimerical  in  such 
an  attempt.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxiv. 

All  wise  statesmen  have  agreed  to  .  .  .  reject  as  chi- 
■merical  all  notions  of  a  public  interest  of  the  community 
distinct  from  the  interest  of  the  component  parts. 

Macaviay,  Mitford's  Hist.  Greece. 

3.  Given  to  or  entertaining  chimeras  or  fan- 
tastic ideas  oi-  projects :  as,  a  chimerical  en- 
thusiast; the  work  of  a  chimerical  brain.  =syn. 
Wild,  unfounded,  vain,  fantastic,  delusive,  visionary, 
Utopian.  ,.,,.,        -,         t  i  ■ 

■chimerically  (ki-mer'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  chi- 
merical manner;  wildly;  vainly;  fancifully; 
fantastically. 

«himerid,  a.  and  n.    See  chimand. 

chimerize  (ki-me'riz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cft«- 
merized,  ppr.  chimerizing.     [<  chimera  +  -i^e.] 
To  entertain,  raise,  or  create  chimeras  or  wild 
fancies.     [Bare.] 
61 
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Sophistical  dreams  and  chimerizing  ideas  of  shallow  im- 
aginative scholars.  Boccalini  (trans.),  1626,  p.  226. 

cbimeroid,  a.  and  n.    See  chimceroid. 

chimict,  cmmicalt,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
chemic,  chemical,  etc. 

chiminaget,  n.  [OF. ,  <  chemin,  p.  chemin,  a  way, 
road.]  In  old  law,  a  toll  for  passage  through  a 
forest. 

chiming-machine  (chl'ming-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  consisting  of  a  drum  with  projecting 
pins,  which  is  turned  by  a  crank,  thus  pulling 
the  ropes  o:^  chime  of  bells  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  tunes  mechanically. 

chimistt,  chimistryt.  Obsolete  forms  of  chem- 
ist, chemistry.  " 

chimla  (ehim'la),  n.  A  Scotch  form  of  chimmey. 

— Chimla-lug,  chjinla-neuk,  ohlmla-cheek,  the  chim- 
ney-side ;  the  hearth. 

While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 
Ben  to  the  chimla-lug. 

Burns,  First  Epistle  to  Davie. 

chimlay,  chimley,  chimlie  (ehim'la,  -li),  n. 
Dialectal  forms  of  chimney. 
chimmar  (shi-mar'),  n.    Same  as  chimere. 
chimming  (chim'ing),  n.    In  mimng,  same  as 


chimney  (chim'ni),  n. ;  pi.  chimneys,  formerly 
chimnies  (-niz).  [Cf.  dial,  chimlay,  chimley, 
chimlie,  chimly,  chimbly,  chenibly,  chimbler,  etc. ; 
<  ME.  chimny,  chymney,  chimne,  chymeney,  cMm- 
enee,  cheminey,  etc.,  a  fireplace,  furnace,  <  OP. 
cheminee,  chimenee,  P.  ch.emin4e  =  lt.  camminata 
=  OHG-.  cheminata,  MHG.  Icemendte  (MHG.  also 
hamin,  kemm,  G.  kamin  =  Dan.  kamin  =  Russ. 
kaminu  =  Pol.  komin,  <  L.  caminus),  <  ML.  cami- 
nata,  a  fireplace,  prop.  (sc.  camera)  a  room  with 
a  fireplace,  <  L.  caminus,  a  hearth,  furnace, 
stove,  flue,  <  Gr.  m/Mvoi,  an  oven,  furnace.]  If. 
A  fireplace  or  hearth. 

Whan  Gawein  entred  the  halle,  as  ye  harde,  his  moder 
lay  in  a  chamber  by  a  chymney  wherynne  was  a  grete 
flere,  and  she  was  right  pensif  for  her  brother  the  kynge 
Arthur.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  182. 

The  fire  which  the  Chaldeans  worshipped  for  a  god  is 
crept  into  every  man's  chimney.       Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

2t.  A  furnace;  a  forge.    Chaucer. 

And  his  feet  like  to  latoun  [brass]  as  in  a  brenning  chym- 
eney. Wyclif,  Eev.  i.  15. 

3.  A  vertical  structure  containing  a  passage  or 
main  flue  by  which  the  smoke  of  a  fire  or  fur- 
nace escapes  to  the  open  air,  or  other  vapors 
are  carried  off;  in  a  steam-engine,  the  funnel. 
When  several  chimneys  are  carried  up  together,  the  mass 
is  called  a  stack  of  chimneys,  or  a  chimney-stack.  The  part 
of  the  chimney  carried  above  the  roof  for  discharging  the 
smoke  is  the  chimney-shaft,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  is  the  chimney-top  or  -head.  Chimneys  are  common- 
ly built  of  brick  or  stone.  (The  manner  in  which  a  chim- 
ney and  fireplace  are  often  connected,  and  the  names  of 
the  different  parts,  are  shown  in  the  cut  under  throat.) 
The  chimneys  of  some  kinds  of  factories,  as  chemical 


2 
Chimneys. 
I.  Fifteenth  century,  Slrasburg.   i.  Sixteenth  century,  Chlteau  de 
Chambord.  France.    3.  Modem,,New  York. 

works,  are  built  to  a  great  height,  sometimes  several 
hundred  feet,  and  often  as  independent  structures.  They 
are  designed  not  only  to  secure  a  very  strong  draft,  but 
for  the  diffusion  in  the  upper  air  of  deleterious  fumes, 
drawn  into  them  through  connecting  flues. 

Item,  that  no  chimneys  of  tre  [wood],  ner  thached  houses, 
be  suffred  w'yn  the  cyte.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  372. 
4.  Anything  resembling  a  chimney,  (a)  A  glass 
cylinder  surrounding  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to  promote  coni- 
bustion  and  keep  the  flame  steady.  (6)  In  mimng,  a  rich 
portion  of  a  vein,  especially  when  it  has  considerable  verti- 
cal extension.  The  ore  in  a  vein  is  said  to  occur  in 
chimneys"  when  the  rich  portions  are  somewhat  contm- 
uous  and  have  a  definite  direction.  If  there  are  several 
such  chimneys,  they  are  expected  to  be,  and  occasionally 
are,  roughly  parallel  with  one  another.  A  chimney  of  ore 
may  be  a  bonanza,  if  large  and  rich  enough ;  but  the  latter 
term  carries  no  idea  of  expected  regularity,  wlalechvmney 
does,  (c)  A  lofty  head-dress  worn  by  women  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  See  hennin.  (d)  A  small  tube  that  passes 
through  the  cap  of  certain  stopped  pipes  in  an  organ.— 
Draft  of  a  oMmney.  See  draft— to  hovel  a  chim- 
ney.   See  hovel,  v.  t. 

chimney-board  (chim'ni-bord),  n.    Same  as 
Jirehoard, 


chimney-work 

chimney-can  (chim'ni-kan),  n.  Same  as  chim 
ney-pot. 

chimney-cap  (chim'ni-kap),  n.  1.  An  abacus 
or  cornice  forming  a  crowning  termination  for 
a  chimney. — 2.  A  rotary  device,  moved  by  the 
wind,  which  facilitates  the  escape  of  smoke 
from  a  chimney  by  turning  the  exit-aperture 
away  from  the  wind ;  a  cowl. 

chimney-corner  (ohim'ni-k6r'''n6r),  n.  The  cor- 
ner of  a  fireplace,  or  the  space  between  the  fire 
and  the  sides  of  the  fireplace ;  hence,  the  fire- 
side,  or  a  place  near  the  fire. 

That  [rectitude]  the  zealot  stigmatizes  as  a  sterile  chim- 
luy-corner  philosophy.  Emerson,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  417. 
If  it  was  diflflcult  to  read  the  eleven  commandments  by 
the  light  of  a  pine-knot,  it  was  not  difficult  to  get  the  sweet 
spirit  of  them  from  the  countenance  of  the  serene  mother 
knitting  in  the  chimney -comer. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  13. 

chimneyed  (chim'nid),  a.  [<  chimney  +  -edp.] 
Having  a  chimney  or  chimneys;  furnished  with 
chimneys. 

Where  chimney' d  roofs  the  steep  ridge  cope. 
There  smoked  an  ancient  town.  J.  Saillie. 

chimney-head  (chim'ni-hed),  n.  Same  as  ehim^ 
ney-top. 

Lo !  as  great  Sol  scatters  his  first  flre-handful,  tipping 
the  hills  and  chimney-heads  with  gold,  Herault  is  at  great 
Nature's  feet.  Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  III.  iv.  4. 

chimney-hook  (chim'ni-huk),  n.  A  hook,  hang- 
ing from  the  back-bar  or  crane,  for  holding 
pots  and  kettles  over  an  open  fire. 

cnimney-jack  (ohim'ni-jak),  ».  A  movable 
cowl  or  wind-shelter  placed  on  top  of  a  chim- 
ney to  assist  the  draft ;  a  chimney-cap. 

chimney-jamb  (chim'ni-jam),  n.  One  of  the 
two  vertical  sides  of  a  fireplace-opening. 

cMmney-money  (chim'ni-mun"i),  n.  A  crown 
duty  formerly  paid  in  England  for  each  chim- 
ney in  a  house.    Also  called  hearth-money. 

The  business  of  buying  off  the  Chimney-money  is  passed 
in  the  House  :  and  so  the  King  to  be  satisfied  some  other' 
way,  and  the  King  supplied  with  the  money  raised  by  this 
purchasing  off  of  the  chimnies.         Pepys,  Diary,  II.  476. 

chimneypiece  (chim'ni -pes),  n.  The  archi- 
tectural facing  or  ornamental  work  over  and 
around  a  fireplace,  resting  against  the  chim- 
ney; a  mantel  or  mantelpiece. 

The  chimney 
Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney -piece. 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

chimney-pot  (ohim'ni-pot),  «.  A  nearly  cylin- 
drical pipe  of  earthenware,  brick,  or  sheet-metal 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  chimney  to  increase  the 
draft  and  prevent  smoking.  Also  eaUed  chim^ 
ney-can. 

What  tiles  and  chimney-pots 
About  their  heads  are  flying ! 

William  Pitt,  The  Sailor's  Consolation. 
Chinmey-pot  hat.    See  liat. 

chimney-shaft  (chim'ni-shaft),  n.  That  part 
of  a  cMmney  which  is  carried  above  the  roof 
of  the  building  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  See 
chimney,  3. 

chimney-stack  (chim'ni-stak),  n.  A  group  of 
chimneys  carried  up  together. 

chimney-stalk  (chim'ni-stak),  n.  A  very  tall 
chimney,  such  as  is  commonly  connected  with 
factories.     See  chimney,  3. 

chimney-swallow  (chim'ni-swol"6),  n.  1. 
The  Birundo  rustica,  one  of  the  most  common 
European  .species  of  swallow. —  2.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a  species  of  s'wift,  Chcetura  pelagica 
01  pelasgica.  Also  chimney-swift.  See  cut  im- 
der  Chcetura. 

chimney-sweep,  chimney-sweeper  (chim'ni- 

swep,  -swe'''per),  n.     1.  One  whose  occupation 

is  the  sweeping  of  chimneys,  in  order  to  rid 

them  of  the  soot  that  adheres  to  their  sides. 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Shah,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  cleaning  chimneys. — 3. 
The  smut  of  wheat,  UsUlago  carbo.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

chimney-swift  (chim'ni -swift),  n.  Same  as 
chimney-swallow,  2.    See  swift,  n.,  and  Ch(Btura. 

chimney-top  (chim'ni-top),  n.  1.  The  top  of 
a  chimney.  Al%o  QsX\.eA  chimney-head. —  2.  An 
organ-pipe  having  a  small  open  tube  in  the 
middle  of  the  top  plate,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  sharpen  the  note.  The  same  effect  is  sometimes 
produced  in  stopped  wooden  pipes  by  boring  a  little  hole 
through  the  tompion. 

chimney-'7al'7e  (chim'ni-valv),  «.  A  device 
for  ventilating  an  apartment  by  means  of  the 
upward  draft  in  the  chimney. 

chimney-work  (chim'ni-werk),  n.  In  mining, 
a  system  of  working  the  thick  beds  of  clay 
ironstone  by  first  working   out   the   bottom 


chimney-work 

beds,  and  then  the  higher  ones,  the  miners 
standing  on  the  fallen  dehris.  It  is  much  like 
the  bell-work  of  Derbyshire.  [Midland  coal- 
fields, Eng.] 

Chimonanthus  (ki-mo-nan'thus),  n.  [NL.  (in 
allusion  to  their  time  of  flowering),  <  Gr.  x^'- 
ficiv,  winter  (<  ;(«/ua,  wintry  weather ;  ef.  ;i;«uv, 
snow,  =  L.  hiems,  winter),  -t-  avdog,  a  flower.] 
A  genus  of  shrubs,  natural  order  Calycantha- 
cew,  oonsistimg  of  two  species.  C./ragrans,  a  native 
of  Japan,  and  popularly  called  Japan  allspice  or  winter- 
flower^  was  introduced  into  England  in  1766,  and  is  a  great 
favorite  because  of  its  early  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  is 
generally  trained  against  walls.  The  other  species  has 
but  recently  been  discovered  in  China. 

chimpanzee  (ohim-pan'ze  or  -pan-ze')>  "• 
[Also  written  chimpansee,  and  formerly  cfeim- 
pema;  =  P.  Pg.  chimpans4  =  Sp.  chimpanc4; 
from  the  native  Gruinea  name.]  A  large  West 
African  ape,  Troglodytes  (or  Anthropopitlwcus  or 
Mimetes)  niger,  belonging  to  the  anthropoid  or 
man-like  monkeys,  of  the  family  Simiidce  and 
suborder  Anthropoidea,  with  dark  blackish- 
brown  hair,  flesh-colored  hands  and  feet,  arms 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  very  large  ears,  and 
like  the  orang  in  having  the  hair  on  its  forearm 
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china-ale  (chi'na-al),  TO.    A  drink  composed  of  chinceryt,  ».    Same  &s  chinchery. 

ale  flavored  with  china-root  and  bruised  cori-  chinchif,  a-  and  n.    [Early  mod.  Jii.  also  enrnce, 

ander-seed,  added  before  fermentation.   An  imi-  <  ME.  cMnche,  chynche,  var- ot  cfttc«e,  s  ur . 

tationof  this  was  made  by  beer  flavored  after  fermentation  cWcAe,  niggard,  mean,  miserly:  see  cmcn  .J   l, 

with  spice,  lemon-peel,  and  sugar.    Bickerdyke.  a.   Same  as  chioh^. 

China  aster,  bark,  blue,  etc.    See  the  nouns.  jj_  „_  game  as  c7wcft2. 

china-clay  (chi'na-kla),  n.    Clay  suited  for  the  diinchit,  v.  i.  [MB.  Qhinchen;  from  the  adj.]  TJo 

manufacture  of  chinaware  or  porcelain.     See  ^g  niggardly. 


Chynchyn,  or  sparyn  mekylle,  perparcua.  Prompt.  Pan. 


kaulin. 

china-grass  (ohi'na-gras),  n.    The  Bmlimeria  pjijjich2  (chinch),  n.     [Also  improp.  chintz;  < 

•fiber,  bee    „_  -r,^  Aus^Ah^ *      ■    ■      ' ''      -■- 


nivea,  which  yields  the  rhea-  or  ramie- 
Bcehmeria  and  grass-cloth. 
Chinaman^    (ehi'na-man),  ».|  pi.  Chinamen 


Sp.  Pg.  chinche  =  It.  amice,  <  L.  oimex  {dmie-), 
a  bug:  see  Cimex.']  1.  Same  as  chinch-bug,  1.— 
2.  The  common  bedbug,  Cimex  lectularivs. 


(-men).    \<  China  +  man.-]   A  native  of  China,    j:.^^!  .gj^jj^/gj^^)    „_     [g.  Amer.]    A  South 
^,  o  ^o„  „f  nh.^^.^  ^™„,„  American  rodent  quadruped,  Lagidimm  cuvieri. 

See  Lagidium. 
chincha^,  n.    See  chinche^. 
chinch-bug  (chinch'bug),  n.     1.  The  popular 
name  of  certain  fetid  American  hemipterous 
insects  of  the  genus  BlissM,  somewhat  resem- 


or  a  man  of  Chinese  origin. 

The  Chinaman  can  live  and  accumulate  a  surplus  where 
a  Caucasian  would  starve.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  522. 

chinaman^t  (chi'na-man),  «. ;  pi.  chinamen 
(-men).  l<.  ehina{ware)"+  man.]  A  manufac- 
turer of  china. 

For  some  time  the  manufactory  was  successful  and  em- 
ployed 300  hands ;  but  before  long  one  of  the  partners  died, 
and  the  survivor,  "John  Crowther,  chinaman"  was  ga- 
zetted bankrupt  in  1763,  and  the  whole  stock  was  sold  off. 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  641. 

chinaman's-hat  (ohi'na-manz-hat),  n.  A  col- 
lectors' name  for  a  shell'of  the  family  Calyptrce- 
idw,  Calyptrcea  sinensis. 

chinampa  (chi-nam'pa),  n.  [Mex.]  The  na- 
tive name  of  the  floating  gardens  once  com- 
mon on  the  Mexican  lakes.  They  were  care- 
fully constructed  rafts  covered  with  earth,  on 
which  plants  were  cultivated. 

Chinampas  or  floating  gardens  of  mud  heaped  on  rafts  of 
reeds  and  brush,  which  in  later  times  were  so  remarkable 
a  feature  of  Mexico.    B.  B.  Tylor,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  209. 

chinar  (ohi-nar'),  n.    Same  as  chinar-tree. 

china-root  (chi'na-rot),  n.  1.  The  root  or 
rhizome  of  the  Sniilax  China,  a  climbing  shrub- 
by plant,  a  native  of  eastern  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  it  is  closely  allied  to  sarsaparilla,  and  was  for- 
merly much  esteemed  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 


Chinch-bug  and  Pupa  {Blissus  leticofiterus). 
(Vertical  lines  show  natural  sizes.) 

bling  the  bedbug,  very  destructive  to  wheat, 
maize,  etc.,  in  the  southern  and  western  United 
States.  Also  chinch,  chink-hug. —  3.  The  bed- 
bug. 


latter  drug  is  now  used.    The  tuberous  roots  of  several  chinche^t,  I-     See  chinch'^. 


Chimpanzee  ( Troglodytes  ttiger). 

turned  backward,  but  differing  from  it  in  having 
an  additional  dorsal  vertebra  and  a  thirteenth 
pair  of  ribs,  in  its  organization  and  form  it  presents  a 
close  resemblance  to  man.  The  structure  of  its  lower  ex- 
tremities enables  it  to  walk  erect  better  than  most  of  the 
apes,  although  its  habits  are  in  reality  arboreal,  and  when 
on  the  ground  it  usually  goes  on  all-fours.  It  feeds  on 
fruits  and  nuts,  lives  in  small  societies,  and  constructs  a 
sort  of  nest  among  the  branches  of  trees.  The  height  of 
a  full-grown  male  chimpaoozee  is  about  four  feet.  This 
animal  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  gorilla. 

chimpingS  (chim'pingz),  n.  pi.  [E.  dial. ;  cf. 
chimble^  and  champ^.]  Gnts;  rough-ground 
oatmeal.     Grose;  Halliwell. 

chimy  (shim'i),  ».  [E.  dial.,  also  shimmy,  <  F. 
chemise:  see  chemise  and  camis.]  A  smock; 
shift.     [Prov.  Bug.] 

chin  (chin),  n.  [<  ME.  chin,  <  AS.  dn,  *cinn  = 
OS.  Mnni = OPries.  kin,  ken = OD.  kinne,  D.  kirn  = 
MLG-.  kinne,  kin,  LGr.  kinn  =  OHGr.  chinni,  MHO-. 
kinne,  kin,  Gr.  kinn,  the  chin,  also  in  comp.  the 
cheek  or  Jaw,  =  loel.  kinn  =  Sw.  Dan.  kimd  = 
Goth,  kinnus,  the  cheek,  =  L.  gena  =  Bret,  gen, 
the  cheek,  =  W.  gen,  the  chin,  =  Gr.  yimg,  the 
chin,  the  jaw,  also  the  edge  of  an  ax  (>  yevewv, 
the  chin,  jaw,  cheek,  also  the  beard),  =  Skt. 
hanu,  the  jaw.]  1.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
face  below  the  mouth ;  the  point  of  the  under 
jaw  in  man,  or  a  corresponding  part  in  other 
animals. 

If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
I'd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel.        Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  7. 
2.  In  eool.,  the  mentum. — 3.  In  Botifera,  a 
ciliated  muscular  part  or  process  just  below  the 

mouth To  wag  one's  chin,  to  talk ;  especially,  to  talk 

rapidly,  tediously,  or  with  little  sense ;  jabber.    [CoUoq.] 

Chm  (chin),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chinned,  ppr.  chin- 
ning.    [<  chin,  M.]     I.  intrans.  To  tali. 

II.  trans.  To  talk  to,  especially  with  assur- 
ance or  impudence.     [Slang  in  both  uses.] 

china  (chi'na),  n.  [Short  for  chinaware,  where 
china  is  the  European  name  (China)  of  the 
country  (called  by  its  own  people  Chung  Kwoh, 
the  Middle  Kingdom  or  Country,  or  Chung  Hwa 
JS^jpoTs,  the  Central PloweryCountry)  used  attrib- 
utively. Cf.  Sp.  china,  chinaware,  China  silk, 
china-root;  Hind.  Pers.  chini,  china.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  porcelain  and  of  porcelain-ware. 
See  porcelain Blue  china,  specifically,  Chinese  por- 
celain decorated  with  blue  laid  on  the  paste  before  the  glaz- 
ing. AiaoaaHei  Nankin  porcelain  and.  blue  and  white.  See 
porcelain.—  Clobbered  China.    See  clobber. 


species  of  smilax  of  the  United  States  and  tropical  Ameri 
ca  have  been  used  as  a  substitute,  and  are  sometimes  called 
Arae^-ican  or  bastard  china-root.  In  Jamaica  the  name  is 
given  to  Vitis  sicyoides. 

2.  Galangal. 
chinar-tree  (chi-nar'tre),  n.     [<  Hind,  chinar 

(<  Pers.  chendr),  the  plane-tree,  +  tree.]     The 

Oriental  plane-tree,  Platanus  orientalis. 

spelled  chenar-tree. 

Like  a  chenar-tree  grove,  when  winter  throws 
O'er  all  its  tufted  heafls  his  feathering  snows. 


chinche^,  chincha^  (chin'ohe,  -cha),  n.    [NL. 

chinche,  chincha,  chinga,  applied  to  the  skunk; 

perhaps  a  native  Amer.  name,  but  cf.  Sp.  Pg. 

chinche,  a  bedbug:   see  chinch^.]     A  name  of 

the  common  American  skunk.  Mephitis  mephi- 

tica.    Also  dnche. 
Also  chinchert,   n.       [ME.    chynchyr,   chynchare;  < 

chinch^,  v.,  +  -er-l.]     A  niggard. 
chincheryt,   «•      [ME.   chincherie,   chyncery;  < 

chincher,    a  niggard:     see   chincher,   chinch^.] 


^„,,,       ^  ,,    Jifoore,LailaKookh,Ded.    Niggardliness. ''CftoMcer. 
china-shell  (ohi'na-shel), «.  Acolleetors'^name  chinchilla  (ehin-chil'a),  n.     [Sp.,  =  Pg.  chin- 
-i  iu_  r\....i..  ..       ,        ,„  „n„„        j.„  <■!,„     Q^iiHia;  of  S.  Amer.  origin.] 


1.  A  small  South 
American  rodent  quadruped  of  the  genus  Chin- 
chilla, especially  C.  lawigera;  a  pika-squirrel. 


^rfiV-^/\ 


of  the  Ovulum  ovum,  given  in  allusion  to  the 
white  porcelain-like  surface  of  the  shell.  See 
Ovulum. 
china-shop  (ehi'na-shop),  n.  A  shop  in  which 
china,  crockery,  glassware,  etc.,  are  sold — A 
bull  In  a  chlna-snop,  a  person  who  commits  great  de- 
struction or  does  gi'eat  harm  through  ignorance,  careless- 
ness, or  blind  rage :  from  a  story  of  a  runaway  bull  break- 
ing into  a  china-shop  and  smashing  its  contents  in  his 
furious  movements. 

Now  they  are  all  away,  let  us  frisk  at  our  ease,  and 
have  at  everything,  like  the  bull  in  the  china-shop. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xviii. 

china-stone  (chi'na-ston),  n.  1.  An  old  name 
for  kaolin  or  porcelain-clay. —  2.  A  stone  found 
in  Cornwall,  and  used  for  the  making  of  porce- 
lain. It  is  a  partially  decomposed  granitic  rock  having 
still  more  quartz,  mica,  etc.,  than  the  kaolin  of  China, 

china-token  (chi'na-t6'''kn),  n.    A  small  piece 
of  porcelain  or  fine'earthenware  upon  which  is     The  common  chinchilla  is  9  or  10  inches  long,  with  large 
4„c,„,H>.»^  t.lio  -nrnmisB  tn  "na.T  a  Riim  of  TnnT,«v      rounded  ears,  long  hmd  legs,  6  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  along 

bushy  tail,  and  beautifully  tine  pearly -gray  pelage,  m  great 


Chinchilla  lanigera. 


inscribed  the  promise  to  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
or  some  similar  memorandum :  used  in  pottery- 
and  porcelain-factories  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  workmen  and  their  employers.  Those 
of  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Company  are  small  flat  disks 
with  the  letters  W,  P,  C.  on  one  side  and  the  promise  or 
agreement  on  the  other.  Jewitt. 
cmna-tree  (chi'na-tre),  n.  The  pride-of-India, 
Melia  Azedarachj'a,  native  of  India,  widely  cul- 
tivated in  warm  countries  for  shade. 


repute  in  furriery. 

2.  Some  related  animal  of  the  family  Chinchil- 
Udce:  as,  Cuvier's  chinchilla  {Lagidium  cuvieri). 
— 3.  \^cap.]  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  ChinchilUdw :  synonymous  with  Eriomys. 
— 4.  The  fur  of  these  animals,  which  is  used 
for  tippets,  muffs,  linings  to  cloaks,  pelisses, 
etc. —  5.  A  thick  heavy  cloth  for  women's  win- 
ter cloaks,  with  a  long  napped  surface  rolled 
into  little  tufts,  in  imitation  of  chinchUla  fur. 
cots,  iomy/eiiow,  Evangeline,  ii,  2.  chinchillid  (chin-chil'id),  ».    A  rodent  mammal 

WUd  china-tree,  the  soapberry,  Sapindus  marginatus,  a     of  the  family  Chinchillidce. 

nativeof  northern  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  adjacent  Q],j_„t,:iijjJi   ^•u--u.i,.^,v  ,        ri^     / 

United  States :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  cul-  ^£l?'^?li"°-_^  ^cnln-cnli  1-ae;,  n.  pi.       l^^l^;  ^ 


Shaded  by  china-trees,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  gardens. 
Stood  the  houses  of  planters,  with  negro-cabins  anddove- 


tivated  china-tree. 

chinaware  (chi'na-war),  n.  [<  China  +  loare^. 
See  china.]     Porcelain-ware. 

china-'Withe  (cM'na^with),  n.  In  Jamaica,  the 
plant  Smilax  celastroides. 

chin-band  (chin'band),  n.  Any  portion  of  ap- 
parel passing  under  the  chin,  whether  for  pro- 
tection or  to  hold  the  head-dress  in  place.  Spe- 
cifically—  (a)  Same  as  cheek-band,  1.  (&)  In  armor,  the 
strap  or  series  of  metal  plates  that  holds  the  helmet  on 
the  head,  passing  under  the  chin.    Also  called  chin-piece. 

chincapin,  n.    See  chinkapin. 


Chinchilla,  3,  -t-  -idee.]  A  family  of  the  hys- 
tricomorphio  series  of  simplicident  rodents, 
confined  to  South  America,  and  related  to  the 
cavies.  It  contains  the  genera  Lagostomus,  Lagidium, 
and  Chinchilla,  or  the  viscachas  and  the  chinchillas.  See 
cuts  under  chinchilla  and  viscacha. 

Chinchillina  (chin-chi-li'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chinchilla,  3,  4-  -ina^.]  A  group  of  rodents  cor- 
responding to  the  family  ChinchillidcE. 

chinching-iront,  »•  [Appar.  assibilated  form 
of  *oMnking-i/ron:  see  chinsing-iron.']  An  iron 
used  in  ca&ing  chinks. 


cliinctaing-iroii 

Also  take  good  hede  of  your  wynes  euery  nyght  with  a 
oandell,  bothe  rede  wyne  and  swete  wyne,  &  loke  they 
reboyle  nor  leke  not,  &  wasshe  yo  pype  hedes  euery  nyght 
with  colde  water,  &  loke  ye  haue  a  chynchynge  yron,  addes, 
and  lynen  clothes,  yf  nede  be. 

Babeea  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  267. 

Chinchona  (ehin-oho'na),  n.  Same  as  Cinchona. 

chin-cloth  (chin'kl6tlij,  ».    A  sort  of  muffler 

worn  by  women  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

ohin-cloutt  (cMn'Mout),  ».    Same  as  chin^doth. 

There  hangs  the  lower  part  of  a  gentlewoman's  gown, 

with  a  mask  and  a  chinclout. 

MiddUtan,  Mad  World,  iii.  3. 
Chin-COUghf  (chin'kdf),  n.     [For  *chin.lc-cough, 
<  ehirik^,  =  Mnlfl,  +  cough.    See  hinlfi  and  Icink- 
Tiost.']    Same  as  whooping-cough. 

It  shall  ne'er  be  said  in  our  country 
Thou  diedst  o'  th'  chim-oough.      Fletcher,  Bonduca. 
She  ran  to  the  assistance  of  the  good  man,  rubbed  his 
forehead,  and  clapped  him  on  the  back,  as  is  practised 
with  children  when  they  have  the  chin-cough. 

Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  ii.  1. 

chine^t  (ehin),  1).  [<  ME.  chinen,  chyneti  (pret. 
chon),  <  AS.  *cinan,  in  comp.  to-dnan  (to-,  E. 
to-'^,  apart),  split,  crack,  chink,  =  OS.  Mnan  = 
MD.  D.  henen,  split,  germinate,  sprout,  dawn, 
=  OHG.  Jcinan,  cMnen.  MHG.  lemen,  split,  ger- 
minate, sprout,  =  Goth,  heinan,  germinate, 
sprout,  in  comp.  us-keinan,  sprout,  grow;  with 
present-formative  -n,  from  the  Tent.  ■\/  *lci,  in 
Goth.  *hyan,  ppr.  kijans,  in  comp.  us-Mjan, 
sprout,  grow,  whence  also  ult.  OS.  himo  = 
OHG.  ehimo,  MHG.  Mme,  G.  Iceim,  a  sprout, 
shoot,  bud,  germ  (>  G.  keimen,  sprout,  germi- 
nate), and  OHG.  *chidi,  *}ddi  (in  comp.  fnimi- 
Mdi),  MHG.  hide,  G.  dial.  Jceid  =  OS.  Mth  =  AS. 
cith,  E..c7w*,  a  sprout,  shoot :  see  chifl ;  perhaps 
lilt,  connected  with  the  root  of  kin,  Mnd,  etc. : 
see  fc»mi,  kind^,  ken^.l  I.  intrans.  To  split 
open;  crack;  chink;  chap. 

Thet  gles  ne  breketh  ne  chineth  and  the  sunne  schineth 
ther  thurh.  Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  p.  83. 

Druige  drinkeles  was  his  tonge 
His  lippes  to  clouen  and  chyned. 

Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  142. 
Now  brik  is  maade  of  white  erthe,  or  nibrilce. 
Or  cley,  for  that  is  made  in  somer  heete 
To  sone  is  drie,  an  forto  chyne  is  like. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 

II,  trans.  To  split ;  crack ;  burst ;  lay  open. 
And  growen  [read  gnowen,  gnaw]  bothe  gras  and  ston 
Tho  that  deth  her  hert  chon. 

Bom.  of  Arthour  and  Merlin,  1.  7763. 
Chyne  that  samon.        Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 
So  deadly  it  imprest, 
That  quite  it  chynd  his  backe  behind  the  sell. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vl.  13. 

chinel  (chin),  ri.  [<  ME.  chine,  chyne,  chene^Ji 
AS.  eirtii,  also  cine  (not  *cme),  =  MD.  kene,  D. 
iceen,  a  chink,  rift,  crack,  D.  also  a  germ ;  from 
the  Terb :  see  chine^,  u.]  If.  A  crack;  chink; 
rift;  cleft;  crevice;  fissure. 

My  culuer  [dove]  in  the  holis  of  the  ston,  in  the  chyna  of 

a  ston  wal.  Wyclif,  Cant.  ii.  14  (Oxf.). 

There  was  somtyme  in  the  myddel  of  Home  a  jreet  chene 

in  the  erthe.  Trevisa,  I.  233. 

In  a  chine  of  the  itoch  made  he  entry, 

For  gret  doubte  had  of  Gaffrayes  uiolens. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4343. 

2.  A  ravine  or  large  fissure  in  a  cliff :  a  term 
especially  common  in  the  Isle  of  "Wight  and 
Hampshire,  England :  as.  Black-gang  chine. 
Chine^  (chin),  n.  [<  ME.  chine,  chyne,  <  OF. 
eschine,  F.  Schine,  the  spine,  =  Pr.  esquina,  es- 
quena  =  Sp.  esquena  =  It.  schiena,  the  chine, 
backbone,  <  OHG.  skina,  MHG.  schine,  the  shin- 
bone,  a  needle,  a  prickle,  G.  schiene,  shin,  shin- 
bone,  splint,  =  AS.  scina,  E.  shin,  q.  v.]  1.  The 
backbone  or  spine :  now  commonly  used  only 
of  an  animal. 

Arthur  smote  hym  a-gein  so  sore  that  he  perced  the 
shelde  and  the  haubreke  that  the  shaf  te  shewed  thourgh 
the  chyn«  be-hynde  an  arme  lengthe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  222. 

These  eighteene  thankesgiuings  are  for  the  eighteene 

bones  in  the  chine  or  backe-bone,  which  must  in  saying 

hereof  be  bended.  Furchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  197. 

They  shew  us  tlie  bone  or  rib  of  a  wild  boare  said  to  have 

been  kill'd  by  Sir  Guy,  but  which  I  take  to  be  the  chine  of 

a  whale.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  3, 1654. 

At  this  presents  her  with  the  tusky  head 

And  chine  with  rising  bristles  roughly  spread. 

Dryden,  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  1.  217. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  backbone  of  an  animal,  with 
the  adjoining  parts,  cut  for  cooking. 

1  do  honour  a  chine  of  beef,  I  do  reverence  a  loin  of  veal. 
Beau,  and  PI.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  2. 

I  learned  from  him  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs  for 
this  season,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his  chines  very  liber- 
ally amongst  liis  neighbours.    Addison,  Sir  Roger  in  Town. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  ridge  of  land. 
Northwards  ...  is  Jebel  Ohod  ;  a  hill  somewhat  be- 
yond Ohod ;  these  are  the  last  ribs  of  the  vast  primitive 
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and  granitic  chine  that,  extending  from  Lebanon  to  near 
Aden,  and  from  Aden  agam  to  Muscat,  fringes  the  Ara- 
bian trapezium.  £.  p.  Burton,  El-Medmah,  p.  231. 
•  "S®  "^'"^  °'  highland,  whereon  we  stood,  curved  to  the 
nght  and  left  of  us.    B.  S.  Blacknwre,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  99. 

Mouming  of  the  chine.  See  mourning.— To  mose  in 
tne  cnlTie.    See  Tnose. 


Chine^  (chin),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chined,  ppr. 
chining.  [<  chine^,  ».]  To  out  through  the  back- 
bone or  into  chine-pieces. 
Chine  or  slit  him  [the  chub]  through  the  middle. 

Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  67. 

chine^  (chin),  «.  [A  corruption  of  chimh^  = 
chime^,  by  confusion  with  cWm«l  or  chine^.j  1 . 
An  erroneous  form  for  chime  (of  a  cask). 

The  old  and  mouldy  casks  had  rotted  away  at  their 
chines.  The  American,  VI.  206. 

2.  A  part  of  a  ship.    See  chime^,  2. 

Chill6(she-na'),  a.  [F., prop. pp.  otchiner,  color, 
dye,  orig.  in  Cliinese  fashion,  <  Chine,  China.] 
Literally,  colored  in  Chinese  fashion :  applied 
to  fabrics  in  which  the  warp  is  dyed  in  differ- 
ent colors,  so  that  a  mottled  effect  is  produced, 
or  in  which  a  double  thread,  formed  of  two 
smaller  threads  of  different  colors  twisted  to- 
gether, is  used  to  produce  a  similar  mottled  or 
speckled  appearance.  Figured  chin^  silks  have  a 
plain  ground,  but  the  flowers  and  bouquets  forming  the 
pattern  have  an  indistinct  and  cloudy  appearance,  pro- 
duced by  the  breaking  of  minute  particles  of  color  into 
one  another. 

chined  (chind),  a.  [<  chine'^  +  -ed2.]  Back- 
boned: used  in  composition:  as,  "  iteel-ohined 
rascals,"  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  v.  1. 

Chinee  (chi-ne'),  «■     [<  Chinese,  adj.  as  noun, 
sing,  and  pi.,  and  as  pi.  regarded  as  *  Chinees, 
as  if  from  a  sing.  Chinee.     So  aborigine  has 
been  developed  from  the  L.  pi.  aborigines;  and 
cherry,  sherry,  etc.,  from  singulars  in  -s  taken 
for  plurals.]    A  Chinaman.     [CoUoq.] 
For  ways  that  are  dark, 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 
Bret  Harte,  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James. 

chine-hoop  (chin'hop),  n.  The  last  hoop  at  the 
end  of  a  cask. 

Chinese  (chi-nes'  or-nez'),  a.  and».  [<  China  + 
-ese  ;  =  F.  chinois  =  Sp.  chino  =  Pg.  chinez  =  G. 
chinesiseh,  eta.2  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  China. 
— Chinese  Act.  See  act.— Chinese  art,  the  art  of  China; 
one  of  the  chief  branches  of  Oriental  art.  Cliinese  archi- 
tecture makes  extensive  use  of  the  bamboo ;  and  its  forms 
and  methods  of  construction,  even  in  brick  and  stone,  are 


Chinese  Art.— The  Fuhkien  Temple,  Niiigpo. 


largely  influenced  by  this  material.  The  roofs  are  usually 
tiled,  and  have  characteristically  a  hollow  dip,  as  if  copied 
from  the  form  of  a  tent.  When  rectangular,  the  lower 
corners  are  sharply  turned  up.  Roofs  in  several  project- 
ing tiers,  one  over  the  other,  are  usual  in  temples  and 
towers.  The  tiling  of  the  roofs  is  often  glazed  in  va- 
rious colors,  and  the  walls  are  frequently  incrusted  with 
porcelain  tiles,  and  sometimes  with  marble  slabs.  The 
porcelain  tower  or  ta  of  Nanking,  destroyed  in  1863,  was  a 
building  of  this  nature ;  it  was  200  feet  high,  had  9  stories, 
and  was  surmounted  by  an  iron  spire  or  finial.  The  pai- 
low,  or  carved  memorial  gateway,  is  another  feature  of 
Chinese  architecture.  A  peculiarity  of  Chinese  building 
is  the  practice  of  beginning  with  the  roof,  which  is  sup- 
ported on  posts,  and  the  walls  are  then  built  beneath  it. 
Chinese  drawing  and  painting  are  often  of  great  delicacy, 
but  show  no  knowledge  of  perspective.  In  the  decora- 
tive branches  of  art,  much  of  the  work  of  the  Chinese  is 
of  high  merit.  Their  small  bronzes,  and  carvings  in  wood 
and  ivory,  are  of  great  technical  excellence,  and  as  makers 
and  decorators  of  porcelains  they  are  unsurpassed.  They 
are  fond  of  the  grotesque,  and  are  very  successful  in  deco- 
rative treatment  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  their  favorite 
carved  and  painted  figures  of  dragons  and  kindred  f  antas- 
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tic  creations.—  Chinese  blue,  capstan,  classics,  cross- 
bow, duck,  fire,  lantern,  wax,  white,  yellow,  etc 
See  the  nouns. 

II,  n.  1.  sing,  and  pi.  (plural  also  former- 
ly Chineses).  A  native  or  natives  of  China  f 
specifically,  a  member  or  members  of  the  prin- 
cipal indigenous  race  of  China  proper,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Mongoloids,  such  as  the 
Manchus,  the  present  ruling  race  in  the  Cliinese 
empire. 

The  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  theii'  cany  waggons  light. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  439. 
We  have  seen  them  [writers  of  fiction]  apparelled  in  the 
caftan  of  a  Persian,  and  the  silken  robe  of  a  Chinese,  and 
are  prepared  to  suspect  their  real  character  under  every 
disguise.  Scott,  Monastery,  I.  36. 

2.  The  language  of  China,  it  is  a  monosyllabic 
tongue,  and  on  this  ground  is  generally  classed  with  the 
other  languages  of  the  same  character  in  southeastern 
Asia,  in  Further  India  and  the  Himalayas,  as  constituting 
the  monosyllabic  family.  It  exists  in  many  dialects,  of 
which  the  so-called  Mandarin  is  the  leading  and  oflicial 
one.  It  is  composed  of  only  about  600  words,  as  we  should 
distinguish  tliem  in  writing,  all  of  them  ending  in  a  vowel- 
sound  or  in  a  nasal,  although  some  of  the  dialects  still  re- 
tain final  mutes,  lost  in  Mandarin.  This  small  body  of 
words,  however,  is  raised  to  1,600  by  differences  of  the 
tone  of  utterance,  as  rising,  falling,  even,  abrupt,  and  so 
on.  The  language  is  without  inflection,  and  even  without 
distinction  of  parts  of  speech ;  but  words  are  classed  as 
"  full "  or  "empty,"  according  as  they  are  used  with  their 
full  meaning  or  as  auxiliaries  in  forming  phrases :  like 
our  loill  and  have  in  "I  will  it,"  "they  have  it,"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  "they  vnll  have  seen  it,"  on  the  other. 
Chinese  records  go  back  to  about  2000  B.  c,  and  the  litera- 
ture is  immense  and  varied.  The  mode  of  writing  is  by 
signs  that  represent  each  a  single  word  in  one  of  its  senses. 
or  in  a  certain  set  of  senses.  I'he  signs  are  of  ideographic 
or  hieroglyphic  origin ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  at 
present  are  compound,  and  many  contain  a  phonetic  ele- 
ment along  with  an  ideographic.  They  number  in  the 
dictionaries  about  40,000;  but  only  the  smaller  part  of 
these  are  in  current  and  familiar  use.  They  are  written 
in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the  columns  follow  one 
another  from  right  to  left.  The  language  and  mode  of 
writing  have  been  carried  to  the  neighboring  nations  that 
have  received  their  culture  from  China,  especially  Japan, 
Corea,  and  Annam,  and  have  been  more  or  less  borrowed 
or  adopted  by  such  nations. 

chingle  (ching'gl),  n.  [A  dial,  variant  of  shin- 
gle^, q.  v.]  1.  Gravel  free  from  dirt;  shingle 
(which  see). —  3.  In  coal-tnining,  a  portion  of 
iihe  coal-seam  stowed  away  in  the  goaves  to  help 
in  supporting  the  roof  of  the  mine.     [Scotch.] 

chingly  (ching'gli),  a.  A  variant  of  shingly. 
Scott. 

Chiniant,  a.  [<  China  +  -ian.']  Same  as  Chinese. 

Of  lewes  I  remember  not  the  mention  of  them  in  any 

Chinian  relation.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  408. 

chiningt  (chi'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  chine^,  v.'} 
A  chine ;  a  crack. 

Ther  as  ehyning,  clifte  or  scathe  is. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4T. 
chin-jerk  (ehin'jSrk),  n.  The  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  which  close  the  jaws 
when  the  lower  jaw  is  suddenly  and  involun- 
tarily depressed,  as  by  a  blow  on  something 
resting  on  the  lower  teeth.  Also  called  jaw- 
jerk. 

chink^  (chingk),  n.  [An  extension,  with  -k,  of 
ME.  chine,  <  AS.  oinu,  cine,  a  crack,  chine, 
chink:  see  chine\  n.']  A  crack;  a  cleft,  rent,  or 
fissiire  of  greater  length  than  breadth ;  a  gap : 
as,  the  chinks  of  a  wall. 

Yet  is  this  glimpse  of  this  bright  shining  Sun  comforta- 
ble throw  this  chinke  and  key-hole  of  our  bodily  prison. 
Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  3. 
Looked  at  in  reference  to  this  globe,  an  earthquake  is 
no  more  than  a  chink  that  opens  in  a  garden  walk  of  a  dry 
day  in  summer.  Theodore  Parker,  Ten  Sei-mons. 

chink^  (chingk),  V.  [Not  found  in  ME.  except 
as  in  chinse:  see  chink^,  n.,  and  of.  chinse.  Cf. 
chine\v.']    I.  intrans.  To  crack;  split;  gape. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  open  or  part  and 
form  a  fissure ;  maie  chinks  in. 

The  skin  of  that  great  body  is  chopped  and  chinked  with 
drought.  Bp.  Hall,  Seasonable  Sermons,  p.  15. 

Here  they  rode  singly  in  a  green  twilight  chinked  with 
golden  lights.  The  Century,  XXXI.  73. 

2.  To  fill  up  chinks  in:  as,  to  chink  a  wall  or  a 
pavement. 

The  intervals  between  the  beds  being  chinked  with 
stones  of  the  minutest  thinness. 

L.  H.  Morgan,  Amer.  Ethnol.,  p.  157. 

3.  To  put  into  a  chink  or  chinks:  as,  to  chink 
in  mortar. 

chink^  (chingk),  V.  [<  ME.  'chinken,  chenken, 
an  imitative  word,  a  var.  of  clinken,  E.  clink  : 
see  clink,  and  cf.  jingle  (practically  =  *chinkle^ 
freq.  of  chink^),  tinkle,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  To 
make  a  fine  sharp  sound,  as  that  produced  by 
the  collision  of  small  pieces  of  metal. 

Chymyn,  or  chenken  wythe  bellys  [var.  clinke  bell],  tm- 
tillo.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  75. 

Not  a  guinea  chink'd  on  Martin's  boards.  Swift. 
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n,   trans.  To  cause  to  emit  a  sharp,  clear 
metallic  sound,  as  by  shaking  coins  together. 
He  chiTiks  his  puise  and  takes  his  seat  of  state. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  lO". 
Chink^  (chingk),  n.     [<  chinlc^,  r.]     1.  A  short, 
sharp,  clear  metallic  sound. 

Half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  malie  the  field 

ring  with  their  importunate  chink.    Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

The  chink  of  the  dropt  half-penny  no  more  consoles 

theii-  forlorn  bereavement.  Lamb,  Decay  of  Beggars. 

2.  Coin:  so  called  from  its  metallic  ring.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

The  keeping  of  an  inn  : 
"Where  every  jovial  tinker,  for  his  chink, 
May  cry,  Mine  host  I        B.  Jonaon,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 
chink^  (chingk),  n.     [Prop,  imitative,  Uke  the 
equiv.  Jink,  finch,  spink.    Cf.  chinlfi.']     1.  The 
chaffinch,  IVingilla  cmlsbs.     [Prov.  Eng.] — 2. 
The  reed-bunting,  Emheriea  schoemculus. 
chink^t  (chingk),  n.  [Assibilated  form  of  Unlfl, 
q.  V.    Cf .  chin-oough.'^    A  fit,  as  of  coughing  or 
laughing. 

Here  my  lord  and  lady  took  such  a  chink  of  laughing 
that  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  recover. 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  35. 
His  [the  rector's]  kind  face  was  all  agape  with  broad 
smiles,  and  the  boys  around  him  were  in  chinks  of  laugh- 
ing. Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford,  ix. 

chink^t,  »•     [A  var.,  perhaps  a  misprint,  of 
chinch^J]    An  obsolete  form  of  chinch^. 
Theod.   I  thank  you,  hostess. 
Pray  you,  will  you  shew  me  in  ? 

Hostess.  Yes,  marry,  will  I,  sir; 
And  pray  that  not  a  flea  or  a  chink  vex  you, 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Pilgrimage,  i.  1. 
chinka  (ohing'ka),  M.     [E.  Ind.]    A  suspension- 
bridge  with  a  single  cable,  often  made  of  stout 
grass,  used  iu  the  East  Indies.    From  the  cable 
a  moving  seat,  shaped  like  an  ox-yoke,  is  slung 
for  the  passenger. 

chinkapin,  chincapin  (ching'ka-piu),  n.  [Also 
chinquapin,  and  formerly  chincomen,  chechinqua- 
men  (F.  chincapin,  chinquapine) ;  of  Amer.  Ind. 
origin.]  1 .  The  dwarf  chestnut  of  the  United 
States,  Castanea  piimila,  a  shrub  or  tree,  rang- 
ing from  Pennsylvania  to  Texas,  and  bearing  a 
nut  similar  to  that  of  the  chestnut,  but  smaller 
and  solitary  in  the  bur. 

They  [the  Virginians]  have  .  .  .  many  goodly  groves  of 
Chincomen  trees,  that  have  husks  like  a  chestnut,  and  are 
good  meat  either  raw  or  boiled. 
S.  Clarke,  Plantations  of  the  English  in  America  (1670), 

(p.  12. 

2.  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
the  Castanopsis  chrysophylla,  a  tree  or  shrub 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  mountains. 
This  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  oak  than  to  the  chestnut, 
though  the  small  nut,  which  is  not  edible  and  does  not 
mature  till  the  second  year,  is  inclosed  in  a  similar  spiny 
bur.     See  water-chinkapin. 

3.  The  nut  of  Castanea  pumila. 

Of  their  Chesnuts  and  Ckechinquamens  boyled  4  houres, 
they  make  taroath  and  bread  for  their  chiefe  men. 

Capt.  John  Smifft, Works  (ed.  Arber),  p.  68. 

Chinkapins  have  a  taste  something  like  a  chestnut,  and 
grow  in  a  husk  or  bur,  being  of  the  same  sort  of  sub- 
stance, but  not  so  big  as  an  acorn.  They  grow  upon  large 
bushes,  some  about  as  high  as  the  common  apple  trees  in 
England,  and  either  in  the  high  or  low,  but  always  bar- 
ren ground.  Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  H  14. 

chink-bug  (chingk'bug),  n.    A  corrupt  form  of 

chincJi-btig. 
chinkerst  (ching'kerz),  n.pl.  [<  chinJe^  +  -er^  + 
-si.  Cf.  cfej«fe2j  ».,  2.]   Coins;  money.    [Slang.] 
Are  men  like  us  to  he  entrapped  and  sold 
And  see  no  money  down.  Sir  Hurly-Burly  7  .  .  . 
So  let  us  see  your  chinkers. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Artevelde,  II.,  iii.  1. 
chinking  (ehing'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  chinTc^, 
«).]  1.  The  process  of  filling  the  interstices 
between  the  logs  of  log  houses  preparatory  to 
plastering  them  over  with  clay.  The  double 
process  is  known  as  chinking  and  daubing. —  2. 
The  material  used  for  flilling  chinks. 

The  interstices  of  the  log  wall  were  "chinked,"  the 
chinking  being  large  chips  and  small  slabs  .  .  .  and  the 
daubing  yellow  clay.  Carlton,  The  New  Purchase,  I.  61. 
Chinky  (ehing'M),  a.  ICchinkI-  +  ^1.]  Full 
of  chinks  or  fissures;  gaping;  opening  in  clefts 
or  crevices. 

Plaister  thou  the  chinlcy  hives  with  clay. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv.  63. 

chinned  (ohind),  a.     [<  chin  +  -ed2.]    Having  a 

chin  of  the  kind  specified :  as,  Aouble-chinned. 

Like  a  faire  yong  prince. 

First  downe  chinned.    Chapman,  Iliad,  xxiv.  307. 

chinoidine  (M-noi'din),  n.  [<  NL.  china,  var.  of 
quina  (see  quinine),  +  -oid  +  -ine^.'i  An  amor- 
phous dark-brown  brittle  substance,  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  quinine  by  precipitating 
the  brown  mother-Uquors  with  ammonia,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  remaining  amorphous 
alkaloids.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 
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chinoline  (kin'o-lin),  n.  [<  NL.  chinaj  quinine 
(see  quinine),  4-  -ol  +  -ine2.]  An  artificial  al- 
kaloid, CgHyN,  which  is  obtained  by  distilling 
quinine  or  cinchonine  with  potash,  or  syntheti- 
cally from  aniline  and  nitrobenzene  by  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid  and  glycerin,  it  is 
a  colorless  liquid  with  a  penetrating  odor,  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic,  and  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  an  antipe- 
riodic  in  intermittent  fevers.    Also  spelled  quinoline. 

Chinook  (ehi-nuk'),  ».  [Amer.  Ind.]  1.  A  jar- 
gon of  Indian,  French,  and  English  used  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  native  tribes 
in  British  America,  and  now  extensively  em- 
ployed, especially  on  the  northwestern  Pacific 
coast,  not  only  between  the  whites  and  the 
Indians,  but  also  between  the  Indians  of  tribes 
having  different  languages.  It  is  similar  in  char- 
acter to  "Pidgin  English,"  being  made  of  native  and  for- 
eign words  grossly  corrupted  and  often  fancifully  used. 
For  example,  the  Chinook  name  for  a  male  "Indian"  is 
siwash,  from  the  French  sauvage;  an  Englishman  is  a 
King  Oeorge  man;  a  Boston  man  is  a  person  from  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  and  clouds  are  smock  (English  smoke). 

All  words  in  Chinook  are  very  much  aspirated,  guttu- 
ralized, sputtered,  and  swallowed. 

T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle. 

2.  II.  c]  A  name  given  in  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  the  United  States  to  a  warm, 
dry  westerly  or  northerly  wind  which  is  felt  at 
intervals,  especially  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
mountains.  In  the  winter  and  early  spring  It  causes  a 
very  rapid  disappearance  of  the  snow.  It  is  similar  to  the 
foehn  of  Switzerland.    Seefoehn. 

When  we  reached  Spokan  Falls  we  heard  the  line  was 
breached  in  sixty  or  eighty  places;  a  chinook  or  warm 
wind  had  produced  a  thaw,  and  the  floods  had  washed  out 
the  Une.  W.  Shepherd,  Prairie  Experiences,  p.  116. 

chin-piece  (chin'pes),  n.  Same  as  chin-land,  (6). 

chinquapin,  n.     See  chinkapin. 

chinc[uis  (chin'kwis),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
name  of  the  peacock-pheasant  of  the  East 
Indies,  Polyplectron  Mcalcaratum,  having  two 
spurs  on  each  tarsus,  and  beautiful  ocelli  on  the 
feathers  of  the  back  and  tail.    See  Polyplectron. 

chin-scab  (chin'skab),  n.  A  disease  in  sheep, 
called  by  shepherds  dartars. 

chinse  (chins),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ehinsed,  ppr. 
chinsing.  [Appar.  for  *chinch,  <  ME.  ^chinchen 
(which  appears  in  chinching-iron  for  chinsing- 
iron);  an  assibilated  form  of  chink'^,  v.,  2.] 
Naut.,  to  calk  temporarily,  as  the  seams  of  a 
ship,  by  forcing  in  the  oakum  with  a  ch'rfel  or 
the  point  of  a  knife. 
The  ends  and  edges  are  ehinsed  or  lightly  caulked. 

Thearle,  Naval  Architecture,  §  230. 

chinsing-iron  (chin'sing-i'''em),  n.  [Earlier 
chinching-iron,  ME.  ohynchynge-yron ;  <  *chinch- 
ing,  chinsing,  verbal  n.  of  *ehinch,  chinse,  + 
iron.']  An  edged  tool  or  chisel  used  to  chinse 
the  seams  of  a  vessel. 

chin-strap  (chin'strap),  n.  Jnsaddlery,  a  strap 
connecting  the  throat-strap  and  nose-band  of 
a  halter.     M.  H.  Knight. 

chintt,  «•     An  obsolete  form  of  chintz^. 

chintz^,  chints  (chints),  n.  [Formerly  also 
chint,  <  Hind,  chhint,  chintz,  also  c/jA»i  =  Beng. 
cMiit,  chintz,  a  spot  (cerebral  t),  >  D.  sits,  G. 
zitz,  chintz ;  cf .  Hind,  chitra,  spotted,  also 
chintz,  <  Skt.  chitra,  spotted,  variegated,  bright, 
<  ■\/  chit,  perceive,  look  at.  Cf .  chetah.']  Cot- 
ton cloth  printed  with  flowers  or  other  patterns 
in  different  colors,  and  now  generally  glazed. 
Its  production  was  formerly  confined  to  the  East  Indies, 
but  it  is  now  largely  manufactured  in  Europe,  especially 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  glazed  kind  is  also  frequently 
called  furniture-print,  from  its  extensive  use  in  covering 
furniture,  etc. 

Let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  248. 
CUntz  braid,  a  cotton  galloon  printed  with  a  small  pat- 
tern in  colors. —  Glllntz  style.  Same  as  madder  style 
(which  see,  under  madder). 

chintz^  (chints),  n,    A  corruption  of  chinch^. 

chin-whelk,  chin-welk  (chin'hwelk,  -welk),  n. 
Same  as  sycosis. 

Chiococca  (M-o-kok'a),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  *CMo- 
noeocca  (a  translation  of  E.  snowberry,  q.  v.),  < 
Gr.  x^^x  snow  (see  chimera),  +  Kdmcog,  a  berry; 
in  allusion  to  the  white  color  of  the  berries.] 
A  genus  of  tropical  plants,  natural  order  Eubia- 
cece,  consisting  of  small,  often  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  America,  with  funnel-shaped  yellow- 
ish flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  white  berry  with  two  seeds. 
The  plants  possess  purgative  and  emetic  properties,  and 
the  root  of  C.  racemosa,  known  as  cahinca-root,  has  been 
of  repute  as  a  diuretic. 

chiolite  (ki'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  x'"'",  sr.ow,  +  Ai'Sof, 
stone.]  A  rare  fluorid  of  aluminium  and  sodium, 
occurring  in  snow-white  tetragonal  crystals 
near  Miask,  in  the  government  of  Ufa,  Russia. 

Chion  (ki'on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^^t  snow:  see 
chimera,  hiemal,  etc.]     A  genus  of  longicom 
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beetles,  of  the  group  Cerambyd,  characterized 
by  the  rounded  cavities  of  the  front  ooxbb,  an 
acutely  triangular  scutel- 
lum,  a  lateral  spine,  but  no 
dorsal  callosities  on  the  tho- 
rax, and  elytra  and  thighs 
spinose  at  the  tip.  The  single 
North  American  species  constitut- 
ing this  genus,  C.  cinctus  (Drury), 
is  very  variable  in  size  and  col- 
or, but  is  usually  brownish-gray, 
and  is  covered  with  short  whitish- 
gray  hair,  each  wing-case  having 
an  oblique  ocher-colored  band. 
Sometimes  the  beetle  is  uniformly 
brownish-yellow.  It  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  its  larvae  tunneling 
in  the  solid  wood  of  hickory-trees. 
Practical  Entomologist,  I.  30. 
Chionanthus  (ki-6-nan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Xt^v,  snow,  +  avdoQ,  a  flower.]  A  genus  of  low 
trees  or  shrubs,  of  the  natural  order  Oleacew, 
natives  of  eastern  North  America  and  eastern 
Asia.  The  principal  species  is  C.  Vvrginica,  the 
fringe-tree  of  the  United  States.  See  fringe-tree. 
Chionididse  (ki-6-nid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chio- 
nis  ( Chionid-)  +  -idm.  ]  A  remarkable  family  of 
wading  birds,  related  both  to  the  plovers  and 
to  the  gulls,  in  some  respects  near  the  oyster- 
catchers,  and  in  some  systems  ranged  with  the 
lark-plovers,  Thinocoridce,  in  a  superf  amily  Chi- 
onoidece;  the  sheathbills.  See  sheathMll. 
Chioninse  (M-o-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chionis 
+  -ince.']  The  only  subfamily  of  the  Chionidi- 
dm.     a.  M.  Gray,  1841. 

Chionis  (M-o'nis),  n.  [NL.  (J.  R.  Porster, 
1788),  <  Gr.  x'^'^,  snow.]  The  typical  genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  Chionididm.  c.  alba  inhabits 
the  Falklands  and  some  other  antarctic  islands,  is  snow- 
white  in  color,  and  as  large  as  a  small  chicken.  C.  minor 
is  a  smaller  and  perfectly  distinct  species  inhabiting  Ker- 
guelen  island  in  the  Indian  ocean.  The  teim  is  synony- 
mous with  Vaginalis  and  Coleorhamphiis.  See  sheathbiU. 
Chionoidese  (^M-o-noi'df-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Chi- 
onis +  -oidew.']  A  superfamily  of  birds,  in 
which  the  Thinocoridce  are  included  with  the 
Chionididm. 
chionomorph  (ki-on'o-m&rf),  n.     One  of  the 

ChionomorphcE  ;  a  sheathbill. 
Chionomorphse  (]d-6-n6-m6r'fe),  n.  pi.     [NL 
(Coues  and  Kidder,  1876),  <  Chionis  +  Gr.  (uop- 
^fl,  form.]     The  sheathbills,  or  Chionididm,  as 
a  superfamily  of  birds. 

chionomorpnic  (ld-o-no-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  CMo- 
nomorphce  +  -jc]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Chionomorphce. 
chipl  (chip),  v.:  pret.  and  pp.  chipped,  ppr. 
chipping.  [<  ME.  chippen,  chyppen^  cut  into 
small  pieces  (not  in  AS.)  (=  t>.  kippen,  pick 
out,  batch,  MD.  strike,  knock,  cut  (>  G.  kippen, 
clip  money),  =  MLG.  kippen,  hatch  out,  =  OSw. 
kippa,  chop),  derived  with  reg.  vowel-change 
from  chop'^ ;  but  the  forms  and  senses  are  partly 
mixed  with  those  of  other  verbs :  see  cho})^  and 
chip\n.'\  I.  trans.  1.  To  cut  into  small  pieces 
or  chips ;  diminish  or  disfigure  by  cutting  away 
a  little  at  a  time  or  in  small  pieces ;  hack 
away.    See  chipping. 

Chyppe  the  breed  at  ones,  for  our  gestes  be  come. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  71. 

There  are  two  doors,  and  to  each  a  single  chipped  and 

battered  marble  step.    G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  3. 

.  2.  In  poker,  faro,  and  other  games  at  cards,  to 
bet;  lay  a  wager:  as,  to  chip  five  dollars  (that 
is,  to  stake  chips  representing  five  dollars). 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  break  or  fly  off  in  small 
pieces,  as  the  glazing  in  pottery. — 2.  la  poker, 
to  bet  a  chip:  as,  I  chip. — Sf.  To  carp;  gibe; 
sneer. 

In  wordys  men  weren  never  so  wyce 
As  now,  to  chyppe  at  wordys  of  reson. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  36,  fol.  33.  (BalUweU.) 
To  Chip  in,  to  put  in  chips,  as  into  the  pool  in  gambling; 
hence,  to  contribute ;  supply  one's  share  or  part :  as,  they 
all  chipped  in  to  buy  it.  [Slang.] 
chipi  (chip),  n.  [<  ME.  chip,  chippe,  chyppe,  a 
chip  (AS.  cyp,  cypp,  a  stock,  post  (L.  stipes), 
occurring  in  glosses,  is  a  different  word,  <  L. 
cippus :  see  cippus) ;  from  the  verb.]  1 .  A  small  > 
fragment  of  wood,  stone,  or  other  substance, 
separated  from  a  body  by  a  blow  of  an  instru- 
•  ment,  particularly  a  cutting  instrument,  as  an 
ax,  an  adz,  or  a  chisel. 

Full  ofte  he  heweth  up  so  highe, 
Tat  chippes  fallen  in  his  eye. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  1. 106. 

2.  Wood,  coarse  straw,  palm-leaves,  or  similar 
material  split  into  thin  slips  and  made  by  weav- 
ing into  hats  and  bonnets. 

The  ladies  wear  jackets  and  petticoats  of  brown  linen, 
ind  chip  hats.  Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 
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3.  Anything  dried  up  and  deprived  of  strength 
and  character. 
He  was  ...  a  chip,  weak  water-gruel,  a  tame  rabbit. 
Colman  the  Younger,  Poor  Gentleman,  iii.  1. 

Specifically — 4.  The  dried  dung  of  the  Ameri- 
can Wson;  a  buffalo-chip.  [CoUoq.] — 5.  Naut., 
the  quadrant-shaped  piece  of  wood  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  log-line.    See  log. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  sea  from  aft  whicli  sent  the  chip 

home,  and  threw  her  continually  off  her  course,  the  log 

would  have  shown  her  to  have  been  going  somewhat  faster. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  388. 

6.  One  of  the  small  disks  or  counters  used  in 
poker  and  some  other  games  at  cards,  usually 
of  ivory  or  bone,  marked  to  represent  various 
sums  of  money. —  7.  A  carpenter:  commonly 
in  the  plural.  [Naut.  slang.] — 8.  A  small 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  ivory  used  in  rough-tun- 
ing a  piano.— A  chip  of  the  old  block,  a  familiar 
phrase  applied  to  a  child  or  an  adult  who,  either  in  person 
or  in  disposition  and  character,  resembles  his  father. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Chuffey ;  Jonas  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 
It's  a  very  old  block  now,  Chuffey,"  said  the  old  man. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xviii. 

chip^  (ohip),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chipped,  pprl 
chipping.  [Imitative ;  cf .  cheep,  and  see  ehip^, 
n.,  chip-bird,  chipper^,  v.,  chipmwnk,  etc.]  To 
utter  a  short,  dry,  crisp  sound,  asabirdorabat; 
cheep ;  chirp . — Chipping  sparrow.  See  next  column. 

chip2  (ohip)j  n.  [<  chip^,  v.']   The  cry  of  the  bat. 

chip-ax  (ehip'aks),  n.  A  small  ax  used  to  chip 
a  block  or  timber  to  nearly  the  shape  to  which 
it  is  to  be  dressed. 

chip-bird  (chip'b&rd),  n.  A  popular  name  of 
the  Spizella  sodalis  or  domesUca,  a  small  frin- 
giUine  bird  of  North  America,  very  common  and 
familiar  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  about  6  inches  long,  has  a  reddish  cap,  streaked  back, 
and  plain  grayish  under  parts;  builds  a  neat  hair-lined 
nest  in  bushes,  and  lays  greenish  eggs  with  dark  spots. 
Also  called  hair-bird,  chipping-bird,  chipping  sparrow, 
and  chippy. 

chip-breaker  (oliip'bra"k6r),  n.  1.  A  metal 
plate  placed  at  the  front  of  the  bit  of  a 
carpenters'  plane,  to  bend  up  the  chip  and 
prevent  the  splitting  of  the  board. — 3.  In  a 
matching-machine,  a  piece  fastened  to  the  side 
cutter-head  frame,  to  break  off  the  chips  and 
thus  prevent  the  edge  of  the  board  from  split- 
ting. 

chip-chop^  (chip'chop),  a.  [Keduplication  of 
cfeoj)!.]    Broken;  unmusical.     [Rare.] 

The  sweet  Italian  and  the  chip-chop  Dutch. 

John  Taylor. 

chip-chop^  (chip'chop),  n.  [Imitative  of  the 
bird's  note;  cf.  chip^,  cheep,  and  chiff-chaff.']  A 
name  of  the  chiff-chaff.    Montagu. 

chipmonk,  n.    Same  as  ehipmunk. 

chipmunk,  chipmuck  (chip'mungk,  -muk),  n. 
[Also  written 
chipmuh;  said 
to  be  of  -Amer. 
Ind.  origin,  and 
appar.  orig. 
imitative.  Cf. 
chip"^,  etc.]  A 
name  of  the 
hackee  or  chip- 
ping squirrel  of 
the  United 
States,  Tamias 
striatus,  and  of 
other  species 
of  the  genus 
Tamias  (which  see).  The  common  chipmunk  is  a 
small  striped  species,  about  6  inches  long,  with  the  tall  i 
inches ;  it  is  reddish-brown  in  the  upper  parts,  and  has 
two  white  stripes  and  four  black  ones  on  the  sides.  It  is 
abundant  in  eastern  North  America,  and  furnishes  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  arboreal  squirrels  proper  and 
the  ground-squirrels  or  spermophiles. 

chipper!  (ohip'er),  n.  [<  ehip^  +  -er^.  Cf.  chop- 
peA.]    One  who  or  that  which  chip*  or  cuts. 

Ye  must  haue  thre  pantry  knyues,  one  knyfe  to  square 
trenchour  loues,  an  other  to  be  a  chyppere. 

Babees  Book  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  266. 

chipper^  (chip'6r),  v.  i.  [E.  dial.,  freq.  of  chip^, 
q.  v.]    To  chip;  chirp;  chirrup. 

chipper^  (chip'6r),  a.  [Assibilated  form  of  E. 
dial.  Upper,  lively,  brisk:  see  Mpper^.l  Ac- 
tive; cheerful;  lively;  brisk;  pert.  [Colloq., 
U.S.] 

He  turned  up  at  last  all  alive,  and  chipper  as  a  skunk- 
blackbird.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  37. 

chipping  (chip'ing),  ».  [<  ME.  chippinge;  ver- 
bal n.  of  chip^.]  1 .  The  act  of  cutting  or  knock- 
ing off  in  small  pieces.  It  is  an  operation  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  with  cast-iron  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
mold,  in  order  to  remove  the  dark  rind  or  outside  crust, 
■which  is  harder  than  the  rest  and  would  destroy  the  file. 
The  operation  is  performed  with  the  chipprng-ohiseL 
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3.  The  flying  or  breaking  off  in  small  pieces 
of  the  edges  of  pottery  and  porcelain.— 3.  A 
chip ;  a  piece  cut  off  or  separated  by  a  cutting 
or  engraving  instrument  or  by  a  blow;  a  frag- 
ment. 

They  dung  their  land  with  the  chippings  of  a  sort  of  soft 
s^iie.  Mortiriwr,  Husbandry. 

chipping-bird  (cHp'ing-berd),  n.  Same  as  chip- 

chipping-chisel  (ohip'ing-chiz"el),  n.  The 
chisel  employed  in  the  operation  of  chipping ; 
a  cold-chisel  having  a  face  somewhat  convex, 
and  an  angle  of  about  80°.    See  chipping,  1. 

chipping-machine  (chip'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
planing-machine  used  for  cut'iing  dyewoods 
into  chips._    M.  H.  Knight. 

chipping-piece  (chip'ing-pes),  n.  In  founding  : 
(a)  An  elevated  cast  or  forged  surface,  afford- 
ing surplus  metal  for  reduction  by  the  tools. 
(6)  The  projecting  piece  of  iron  cast  on  the 
face  of  a  piece  of  iron  framing,  when  intended 
to  be_  rested  against  another  piece. 

chipping  sparrow  (chip'ing  sparse),  n.  Same 
as  chip-bird. 

chipping  squirrel  (chip'ing  skwur-'el),  m.  Same 
as  chipmunk. 

chipping-up  (chip'ing-up'),  n.  The  process  of 
rough-tuning  a  piano  with  a  chip. 

chippyi  (chip'i),  a.  [<  cftjpi  -I-  -!/i.]  Abound- 
ing in  chips ;  produced  by  chips. 

Here  my  chilled  veins  are  warmed  by  chippy  fires. 

Savage,  The  Wanderer,  i. 

chippy2(chip'i),».;  p\. chippies (,-iz).  l<chip^  + 
dim.  -2/.]  1.  A  familiar  name  of  the  chip-bird.— 
3.  A  female  gamin;  ayoungprostitute.  [Slang.] 
Chir  (ch6r),  ».  [B.Ind.]  The  Pinus  longifolia,  a. 
large  pine-tree  of  the  northwestern  Himalayas. 
The  wood  is  not  durable ;  but  the  tree  yields  a  larger 
amount  of  resin  than  any  other  of  the  Himalayan  pines. 
The  chir,  or  three-leaved  Himalayan  pine. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XTY.  165. 

chir-.    See  chiro-. 

chira  (che'ra),  n.    Same  as  chiru. 

Ohiracanthiis  (M-ra-kan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
;ff(p,  the  hand,  -f-  duavda,  a  thorn.]  1.  A  genus 
of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  of  the  Devonian  or  Old 
Eed  Sandstone  formation,  covered  with  small 
brightly  enameled  scales,  and  having  all  its 
fins  armed  with  defensive  spines.  It  abounds 
at  Gamrie,  in  Banffshire,  Scotland,  and  other 
localities  in  Great  Britain. —  3.  A  genus  of  ne- 
matoid  worms  or  threadworms,  entirely  cov- 
ered with  spines.  C.  hispidum  is  an  example. 
Also  Cheir acanthus. 

chiragon  (ki'ra-gon),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^'Vt  the  hand, 
-f  ayov,  ppr.  of  ayeiv,  lead,  drive :  see  act,  n.j 
A  writing-machine  for  the  blind ;  a  ceoograph. 
E.  B.  Knight. 

chiragra  (M-rag'ra  or  M'ra-gra),  n.  [<  L.  chi- 
ragra,  <  Gr.  X^'-P^JP<'>  ^  X^Vt  t£e  hand,  +  aypa, 
seizure.    Cf.  podagra.]    Gout  in  the  hand. 

chiragric,  chiragrical  (M-rag'rik,  -ri-kal),  a. 
[<  L.  chiragricus,  <  Gr.  "xeipaypiKdg,  <  x^'paypa, 
chiragra.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  gout  in 
the  hand;  of  the  nature  of  chiragra. 

Chiranthodendrese  (ki-ran-tho-den'dre-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Chi/ranthodendron  ('<  Gr.  x^i-P,  hand, 
-t-  avdog,  flower,  +  StvSpov,  tree)  +  -em.]  .An  order 
of  polypetalous  dicotyledonous  plants,  some- 
what anomalous  in  its  characters,  and  inter- 
mediate between  the  guttiferal  and  malval 
groups  of  orders.  It  includes  two  monotypic 
genera,  Fremontia,  of  California,  and  Chiran- 
thodendron,  the  hand-flower  tree  of  Mexico. 

chiravari  (ehir-a-var'i),  n.    See  charivari. 

chirchet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  church. 

Chirella  (M-rel'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^P,  the 
hand.]  The  typical  genus  of  Chirellidce.  Len- 
denfeld. 

Chirellidse  (ki-rel'i-de), ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  ChireUa 
-t-  -idee.]  A  family  of  sponges,  named  by  Len- 
denfeld  from  the  genus  Chirella :  same  as  Spi- 
rastrelUdce  of  Ridley  and  Dendy. 

chiretta  (chi-ret'a),  n.  [Hind,  chirdetd,  chiraita, 
a  species  of  gentian,  and  the  bitter  derived  from 
it.]  -An  East  Indian  bitter  derived  from  the 
dried  stems  of  Ophelia  Chirata,  a  gentianaeeous 
plant  from  the  north  of  India,  it  is  very  similar  in 
its  properties  to  gentian,  and  is  used  medicinally  for  sim- 
ilar purposes,  especially  in  India,  where  it  is  much  valued. 
Several  other  species  of  Ophelia  and  allied  genera  are 
known  in  India  by  the  same  name  and  have  the  same 
virtues. 

chirid  (ki'rid),  n.   A  fish  of  the  family  adridce. 

Chiridse  (ki'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  CUrus  +  -idm.] 
A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  exempli- 
fied by  the  genus  Chirus,  to  which  different 
limits  have  been  assigned  by  ichthyologists,   in 
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Gill's  system  it  includes  those  Cottoidea  which  have  the 
dorsal  elongated,  consisting  of  nearly  equal  acanthopter- 
ous  and  arthropterous  portions,  a  long  anal  (about  equal 
to  the  arthropterous  dorsal),  well-developed  thoracic  ven- 
trals,  compressed  head,  lateral  eyes,  branchial  apertures 
extensive,  but  with  the  membranes  more  or  less  united, 
an  antrorsiform  compressed  body,  and  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  vertebrse. 

Chiridota  (ki-ri-do'ta),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Chirodota.     Wiegmann,' 18SS. 

chiriet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  cherry^. 

chirimoya,  n.    Same  as  cherimoyer. 

Ohirinse  (ki-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chirus -i- 
-incB.]  A  subfamily  of  Chiridce,  typified  by  the 
genus  Chirus,  with  the  anal  spines  obsolete  or 
reduced  to  one,  the  head  blunt  forward,  and 
the  preopercle  entire. 

chirK^t  (cherk),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  chirken  (in  the 
second  sense  with  a  var.  chirpen,  >  mod.  E. 
chirp^),  appar.  regarded  as  directly  imitative  (= 
G.  dial,  zirken,  schirken,  chirp),  but  in  form  a 
variant  of  charken  (cherken,  chorken,  E.  dial. 
chark),  creak,  <  AS.  cearcian,  creak,  crack,  me- 
tathesis of  crucian,  >  B.  crack :  see  chark^, 
crack,  andcf .  chirp\  chirm,  chirr.]  If.  To  creak; 
shriek;  groan. 

Al  f  ul  of  chirkyng  was  that  sory  place. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  1146. 

3.  To  make  a  noise,  as  a  bird;  chirp. 

And  kiste  hire  swete  and  chirketh  [var.   chirteth]  as  a 
sparwe.  Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  96. 

Also  spelled  cherk. 
chirk^  (ch6rk),  V.  i.  [Origin  uncertain;  per- 
haps a  var.  of  chirp;  cf.  chirk^,  v.  Cf.  chirp^.] 
To  be  or  become  cheerful.  [Colloq.,  New  Eng.] 
— To  chirk  up,  to  cheer  up. 
chirk^  (cherk),  a.  Lively;  cheerful;  pert;  in 
good  spirits.     [Colloq.,  New  Eng.] 

She  was  just  as  chirk  and  chipper  as  a  wren,  a-wearin" 
her  little  sun-bunnet,  and  goin'  a-huckleberryin'. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  34. 

chirm  (eh6rm),  v.  [Also  charm  (see  chantfi), 
formerly  written  cherm,  churm,  <  ME.  chirmen, 

<  AS.  cirman,  cyrman  (=  MD.  MLG.  kermen, 
karmen),  cry  out,  shout,  make  a  loud  noise ;  cf . 
cirm,  cyrm,  clamor,  noise.  See  charm^,  and 
cf.  chirk^,  chirpT-,  and  chirr.]  I,  intrans.  1.  To 
chirp  as  a  bird. 

The  bird  chir-ms  as  it  is  whistled  to. 

Wodroephe,  Fr.  and  Eng.  Grammar  (1623),  p.  505. 
Now  listening  to  the  chirming  of  the  birds. 

IT.  W.  Story,  He  and  She,  p.  1. 

3.  To  emit  a  mournful  sound,  as  birds  collected 
together  before  a  storm. 

II.  trans.  To  utter  as  with  a  chirp. 
chirm  (ohferm),  n.     [Also  charm,  formerly  writ- 
ten cherm,  churm,  <  ME.  chirm,  chyrm,  <  AS. 
cirm,  cyrm,  clamor,  noise:  see  the  verb.]     If. 
Clamor;  confused  noise. 
The  ehurme  of  a  thousand  taunts  and  reproaches. 

Bacon,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  186. 

3.  Specifically,  the  mournful  sound  emitted  be- 
fore a  storm  by  birds  collected  together. 

chiro-,  cheiro-.  [L.,  NL.,  etc.,  chiro-,  before  a 
vowel  chir-,  NL.  sometimes  less  prop,  cheiro-,  < 
Gr.  x^V°-!  before  a  vowel  x^'P-j  combining  form 
of  x^'v  =  OL.  Mr,  the  hand.]  An  element  in 
some  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  '  hand,' 
'the  hand.' 

Chirocentri  (Id-ro-sen'tri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Chirocentrus.]  A  group  of  malacopterygian 
fishes:  same  as  Chirocentridce. 

chirocentrid  (ki-ro-sen'trid),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Chirocentridce. 

Chirocentridae  (ki-ro-sen'tri-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Chirocentrus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  malacop- 
terygian fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Chirocen- 
trus. The  body  is  covered  with  thin  deciduous  scales ; 
the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  the  intermaxil- 
laries  mesially,  and  by  the  maxillaries  laterally  (both 
bones  being  firmly  united  by  juxtaposition) ;  the  opercular 
apparatus  is  complete  ;  the  dorsal  fin  belongs  to  the  cau- 
dal portion  of  the  vertebral  column ;  the  intestine  is  short, 
the  mucous  membrane  forming  a  spiral  fold ;  and  there 
are  no  pyloric  appendages.     Also  Chirocentri. 

Chirocentrodon  (M-ro-sen'tro-don),  n.  [NL.] 
A  genus  of  fishes  founded  by  Giinther  in  1868. 

chirocentroid  (ki-ro-sen'troid),  o.  and  n.     [< 
Chirocentrus  +  -oid.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  Chirocentridce. 
II.  n.  A  chirocentrid. 

Ohirocentroidei  (ki-ro-sen-troi'df-i),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Blocker,  1859),  <  Chirocentrus  +  -oidei.] 
In  Bleeker's  system,  a  family  of  the  herring  or- 
der, associated  with  two  others  in  a  tribe  called 
Pseudoclupeini:  same  as  Chirocentridce. 

Chirocentrus  (ki-ro-sen'trus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Xeip,  hand,  +  aivrpov,  spine,  center.]  A  genus 
of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Chirocentridce. 
It  is  so  named  from  a  lanceolate  process  of  the  pectoral 
fin.     C.  dorab,  the  only  species  known,  is  a  large  her- 
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ring-like  flsh  occurring  in  the  Indian  ocean  and  eastward 
to  Japanese  waters. 

Chiroceplialus  (H-ro-sef  a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
xeip,  hand,  +  Kefal?/,  head.]  Same  as  Bran- 
ch ipus. 

CMrocolus  (M-rok'o-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler),  < 
Gr.  xi:'P,  hand,  +  k6ao(,  docked,  curtal.]  A  ge- 
nus of  Brazilian  lizards,  having  the  hind  feet 
5-toed,  and  the  fore  feet  4-toed  with  a  rudimen- 
tary thumb.  C.  Jmbricatus  is  an  example.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  Heterodactylus,  and  belongs  to  the  family 
Teiidce,  though  sometimes  made  type  of  a  family  Chi- 
rocolidce. 

Chirodota  (M-rod'o-ta),  n.  [NL.  (Eschsoholtz, 
1829).]  A  genus  of  apneumonous  or  apodous 
holothurians,  of  the  family  Synaptidce,  having 
the  skin  studded  with  rows  of  small  tubercles 
bearing  calcareous  wheel-shaped  bodies.  C. 
violacea  is  an  example.    .Also  Chiridota. 

ctairogale  (ki'ro-gal),  n.  An  animal  of  the  genus 
Chirogaleus. 

'Chirogaleus  (M-ro-ga'le-us),  n.  [NL.  (Com- 
merson),  <  Gr.  ;i;ejp,  hanS,  +  yakhi,  yakfi,  a  wea- 
sel, yakciz,  a  kind  of  shark.]  A  genus  of  lemurs, 


Brown  Mouse-lemur  {^Chirogaleus  milit), 

including  the  small  species  known  as  dwarf 
makis  or  mouse-lemurs.  C.  miUi  is  the  brown 
mouse-lemur  of  Madagascar. 

GMrogidse  (M-roj'i-de),  n.  jpZ.  [NL.,  <  Chirox 
(Chirog-)  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  extiuct  mar- 
supial animals,  typified  by  the  genus  Chirox. 
They  were  of  small  size,  and  had  in  the  upperjaw  on  each 
side  about  3  quadrituberculate  or  trituberculate  premo- 
lars and  2  molars  with  many  tubercles  in  two  or  three 
imperfect  longitudinal  rows.  Only  one  species  has  been 
described,  from  the  latest  Cretaceous  or  Puerco  beds. of 
New  Mexico. 

chirognomic  (ki-rog-nom'ik),  a.  [<  chirognomy 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  chirog- 
nomy. 

chirognomy  (M-rog'no-mi), ».  [<  Gr.  x^ip,  hand, 
+  yv&iirj,  understanding:  see  gnome.']  A  so- 
called  art  or  science  which  professes  to  judge 
of  mental  character  from  the  form  and  mark- 
ings or  lines  of  the  hand;  palmistry.  =  Syn.  CM- 
rogrwmy,  Chiromatuyy.  These  are  technically  two  depart- 
ments of  palmistry :  the  former  is  the  pretended  art  or 
science  of  determining  an  individual's  character  from  the 
hand,  the  latter  the  attempt  to  foretell  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hand  what  is  likely  to  befall  one. 

cMrograph  (M'ro-graf),  n.  [=  F.  chirographe 
=  Sp.  quir6grafo'=  Pg.  cMrographo  =  It.  chiro- 
grafo,  <  L.  chirographus  {-urn,  -on),  <  Gr.  x^V'^- 
ypcujioi,  m.,  also  x^^P^7P'"P<"'!  neut.,  a  handwrit- 
ing, a  deed  or  bond,  prop,  adj.,  written  with 
the  hand,  <  x^^Pt  handT,  +  ypaipziv,  write.]  A 
deed  which,  requiring  a  counterpart,  was  en- 
grossed twice  on  the  same  piece  of  parchment 
with  a  space  between,  in  which  was  written  a 
word  or  words,  or  the  capital  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, through  which  the  parchment  was  cut 
and  one  part  given  to  each  party,  so  that  the 
correspondence  of  the  two  might  be  easily 
shown.  This  practice  was  retained  in  England  for  the 
forms  of  agreement  called  fifies  of  land  until  such  agree- 
ments were  abolished,  in  1833. 

chirographer  (M-rog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  chirography 
+  -eri.]  1.  One  who  exercises  or  professes  the 
art  or  business  of  writing;  a  writer;  a  tran- 
scriber. 

Thus  passeth  it  from  this  office  to  the  chironrapher's,  to 
be  engrossed.  Bacons  Office  oi  Alienation. 

a.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by  examining  the 
Land.  Also  chirographist Chlrographer  of  fines, 

In  old  Eng.  law,  an  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas  who  en- 
grossed fines  of  land.    See  chirograph. 

chiroerapMc,  chirographical  (M-ro-g'af 'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.  [<  chirography  +  4c,  -ic»i,]  Pertain- 
ing to  chirography. 
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chirographist  (ki-rog'ra-flst), «.  [<  chirography 

+  -ist.]    Same  as  chirographer,  2. 

Let  the  chirographists  behold  his  palm. 

Arbuthmt,  Pope. 

chirographosophic  (ki-ro-graf-o-sof'ik),  n.  [< 
Gr.  x^i-P°7P'^'P'>^i  handwriting  (see  chirograph), 
+  ao(f>6q,  wise,  +  -ic.  ]  An  expert  in  chirography ; 
a  judge  of  handwriting.    Kingsley.    [Rare.] 

chirography  (ki-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  Sp.  quiro- 
grafia  =  Pg.  chirographia,  <  Gr.  as  if  *x^'P<>- 
ypa(fiia,  <  x^i-P^YP^^ii  handwriting,  written  with 
the  hand:  see  chirograph.']  1.  The  art  of  writ- 
ing; handwriting. — 2.  A  particular  or  indi- 
vidual style  of  handwriting. — 3.  The  art  of  tell- 
ing fortunes  by  examining  the  hand. 

chirogymnast  (M-ro-jim'nast),  «.  [=!'.  chiro- 
gymnaste,  <  Gr.  ;f£ip,  hand,  +  yv/ivacr^ic,  a  gym- 
nast.] Any  mechanical  apparatus  for  strength- 
ening the  muscles  of  the  hand  for  pianoforte- 
or  organ-playing;  especially,  a  set  of  rings  at- 
tached by  springs  to  a  cross-bar. 

chiroid  (ki'roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Chirus  +  -oid.] 
I.  a.  Resembling  or  related  to  the  genus  Chi- 
rus; belonging  to  the  family  Chiridw. 

II.  m.  A  member  of  the  genus  Chirus  or  fam- 
ily Chiridw. 

CMrolepis  (ki-rol'e-pis),  n.  [NL.  (Agassiz, 
1833),  C  Gr.  x^'^P;  hand,  +  AeTri'f,  a  scale.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  of  the  Devonian 
or  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation,  with  minute 
scales  and  greatly  developed  pectoral  and  ven- 
tral fins,  generally  referred  to  the  family  Pa- 
Iceoniscidce.    Also  Cheirolepis. 

chirologia  (ki-ro-16'ji-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
chirology. 

chirological  (M-ro-loj 'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
chirology. 

chirologist (ki-rol'o-jist),  n.  [< chirology  +  -ist.] 
One  who  communicates  thoughts  by  signs  made 
with  the  hands  and  fingers. 

chirology  (ki-rol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  cMrologie  = 
Sp.  quirologia  =  tg.  chirologia,  <  NL.  chirolo- 
gia,<.  Gr.  x^'P,  hand,  +  -2x>y'i.a,  <  'Uyeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  art  or  practice  of  using  the  manual 
alphabet — that  is,  of  communicating  thoughts 
by  signs  made  with  the  hands  and  fingers,  as 
by  deaf-mutes.  See  deaf-mute.  Also  chirologia. 

chiromachyt  (M-rom'a-ki),  n.  [<  Gr.  x"po- 
liax'i-O;  hand-labor  (lit.  hand-fighting),  <  x^'po- 
p-axog,  fighting  with  the  hand,  <  x^'V;  hand,  -I- 
/j-axn,  fight.]  A  hand-to-hand  fight.  Gauden. 
[Bare.] 

chiromancer  (M'ro-man-ser),  n.  [<  chiromancy 
+  -erl.]  One  who  attempts  to  foretell  future 
events,  or  to  tell  the  fortunes  and  dispositions 
of  persons,  by  inspecting  their  hands.  Also  chi- 
romant,  chiromantist. 

The  practical  cheiromancer  wields  a  power  the  subtlest 
and,  be  it  added,  the  most  dangerous  of  which  the  world 
has  heard.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  628. 

chiromancy  (Id'ro-man-si),  n.  [<  F.  chiroman- 
cie  =  Sp.  quiromaneia  =  Pg.  chiromancia  =  It. 
chiromamia,  <  Gr.  x^'v>  hand,  +  /iavreia,  divina- 
tion. Ct.  chiromant.]  Divinationby  the  hand; 
the  art  or  practice  of  attempting  to  foretell 
the  future  of  a  person  by  inspecting  the  lines 
and  lineaments  of  his  hand;  palmistry  prac- 
tised with  reference  to  the  future ;  also,  pal- 
mistry in  general. 
The  thumb,  in  chironumcy,  we  give  Venus. 

B.  Jonsmi,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 
CkiroTtuiTicy  traces  in  the  markings  of  the  palm  a  line 
of  fortune  and  a  line  of  life,  finds  proof  of  melancholy  in 
the  intersections  on  the  saturnine  mount,  presages  sorrow 
and  death  from  black  spots  in  the  finger-nails,  and  at  last, 
having  exhausted  the  powers  of  this  childish  symbolism, 
it  completes  its  system  by  details  of  which  the  absurdity 
is  no  longer  relieved  by  even  an  ideal  sense. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  1. 113. 
=  Syil.  Chiromamyg,  Chirognomy.    See  chirognomy. 

chiromant  (M'ro-mant),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;i;£ipi5uai;nf, 
<  x<^V!  hand,  +  /lavrig,  divination.]  Same  as 
chiromancer. 

chiromantic,  chiromantical  (ki-ro-man'tik, 
-ti-kal),  a.  [As  chiromant  -h  -ic,  -ioal.]  Per- 
taining to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  practising  chiro- 
mancy, or  divination  by  the  hand. 

With  what  equity  chiromantical  conjecturers  decry 
these  decussations  in  the  lines  and  mounts  of  the  hand  1 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus. 

chiromantist  (M'ro-man-tist),  n.  [As  chiro- 
mant +  -ist]    Same  as  chiromancer. 

Chiromeles  (M-ro-me'lez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xi^'V! 
hand,  +  L.  meles,  a  badger.]  A  remarkable 
genus  of  molosBoid  bats,  containing  one  Indo- 
Malayan  species,  C.  torquatus,  of  large  size, 
having  a  nearly  naked  body,  a  large  gular  pouch 
secreting  an  offensive  sebaceous  substance,  and 
singular  cutaneous  nursing-pouches  containing 
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the  mammsB.  The  dental  formula  is  1  incisor,  1  canine, 
and  3  molars  in  each  half  jaw;  and  1  premolar  in  each 
half  upper  and  2  piemolars  in  each  half  under  jaw. 
Chiromjridse  (ki-ro-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chi- 
romys  +  -ddce.]  'A  family  of  lemuioid  quad- 
rupeds or  Prosimiw,  represented  by  the  genus 
Chiromys :  in  current  usage,  but  a  synonym  of 
Daubentoniidm  (which  see).  -Also  ChiromydcB, 
Chiromydidce,  Cheiromyidw. 
Chiromyini  (ki"r6-mi-i'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chi- 
romys +  -ini.]  A  group  of  lemuroid  quadru- 
peds, corresponding  to  the  family  Chvromyida. 
Chiromys  (kl'ro-mis),  «.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1800), 
<  Gr.  X"P>  taid,  +  /iif  =  E.  mouse.]  The 
typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Chiro- 
myidce,  containing  the  9,ye-aye  (which  see).  It 
is  the  current  name  of  the  genus,  but  is  a  syno- 
nym of  the  prior  Daubentonia.  Also  Cheiromys. 
Chironectes  (ki-ro-nek'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^'i-P, 
hand,  +  vrjKTVQ,  a  swimmer,  <  v^x'^i'",  swim.]  1. 
A  genus  of  marsupial  mammals,  of  the  family 
Didelphyidm,  containing  the  yapok  or  water- 
opossum  of  South  America,  C.  variegatus  or  C. 
yapoh.  linger,  1811.— 3.  A  genus  of  pedicu- 
late  fishes :  same  as  Antennarius.  Cuvier,  1817. 
Also  Cheironectes. 

Chironectidae  (M-ro-nek'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chironectes,  2,  +  -idw.  ]  A  family  of  pediovdate 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Chironectes:  sy- 
nonymous with  Antennariidce.  Swaimson,  1839. 
chironomer  (ki-ron'o-mer),  n.  [<  chvronomy  + 
-eri.]  A  teacher  of  ehironomy  or  gesticula- 
tion. 

chironomic  (K-ro-nom'ik),  a.  [<  ehironomy  -\- 
-ic]  Relating  to  ehironomy  or  the  art  of  ges- 
ticulation. 

Chironomidse  (bi-ro-nom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chironomus  +  -idts."]  A  f  anxily  of  nemocerous 
dipterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Chvro- 
noTtms.  They  resemble  gnats,  and  the  group  is  sometimes 
called  CvZiei/ormes.  The  larvae  live  in  water,  moist  earth, 
and  rotten  wood,  and  have  four  tracheal  vesicles  and  a  cir- 
clet of  anal  setse.  There  are  many  genera  and  about  800 
species.  They  have  no  ocelli ;  the  antennse  are  plumose, 
especially  in  the  males ;  there  is  no  transverse  thoracic 
suture ;  and  the  costal  vein  ends  near  the  tip  of  the  wing. 
They  Neatly  resemble  mosquitoes,  but  as  a  rule  do  not 
bite.  They  may  be  observed  in  early  spring  in  swarms 
often  of  immense  extent. 

Chironomus  (ki-ron'o-mus),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  symmetrical  manner 

in  which 
these  insects 
spread  out 
their  feet 
when  they 
are  at  rest; 
<  Gr.  x^V"- 
v6/io;,  one 
who  moves 
the  hands 
in  gesticula- 
tion :  see  ehi- 
ronomy.] An 
extensive 
genus  of  dip- 
terous in- 
sects, for- 
merly refer- 
red to  the 
family  21^!:- 
lidce,  or 

crane  -  flies, 
but  now 
forming  the 
type  of  the 


Midge  (CAiroKotnus  plumosus).    (Vertical 
line  shows  natural  size.) 


family  Chironomidw.  The  species  frequent  marshy 
places  and  resemble  gnats.  The  blood-worm,  used  for 
bait,  is  the  larva  of  C  ptumogus.  C.  oceanus  is  a  common 
New  England  species.    Also  Cheironomm. 

ehironomy  (ki-ron'o-mi),  n.  [=  F.  chironomie 
=  Sp.  qui/ronomia  =  Pg.  chironomia,  <  L.  chiro- 
nomia,  <  'Gr.  xeipmo/ila,  gesticulation,  panto- 
mime, <  x^vov^fo^j  one  who  moves  his  hands 
in  gesticulation,  <  x^'Pt  hand,  +  vi/ieiv,  man- 
age, use:  see  nome.]  1.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  rules  of  pantomimic  gesticulation 
or  of  significant  gesture.  Specifically— 3.  The 
art  of  indicating  a  melody  to  a  choir  by  mo- 
tions of  the  hands,  instead  of  by  printed  or 
written  notes.  This  method  of  conducting  was 
common  in  the  early  Western  Church. 

chironym  (Id'ro-nim),  w.  [<  Gr.  x^l'P,  hand,  + 
ovo/m,  bvvfia,  name :  see  onym.]  A.  manuscnpt- 
name  of  an  animal  or  of  a  plant;  an  unpub- 
lished name.    Corns,  The  Auk,  I.  321.     [Bare.] 

chiroplase  (H'ro-plaz),  n.    Same  as  chiroplast. 

chiroplast  (M'ro-plast),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^k>,  hand, 
+  TTAoffriSf,  verbal  adj.  of  ir^aaaeiv,  form.  Of. 
xetp6w?iM!Tos,  formed  by  hand.]    An  apparatus 


cniropiasi; 

invented  by  J.  B.  Logier  in  London,  about  1810, 
for  training  the  hands  of  beginners  in  piano- 
forte-playing. It  cousisted  of  complex  arrangements 
to  sustain  and  guide  tile  wrist  and'tlie  fingers.  A  simpli- 
fication of  the  machine,  invented  by  Kalkbrenner  in  1818, 
is  still  in  occasional  use. 

chiropod  (ki'ro-pod),  n.  [<  NL.  *Chiropus,  pi. 
Chiropoda,  <  (Jr.  x^'^P,  hand,  -I-  irovg  (ttoJ-)  =  E. 
foot.']  One  of  the  Chiropoda;  a  mammal  with 
hands,  or  feet  resembling  hands. 

OMropoda  (ki-rop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
*Chiropus :  see  oliir'opod.']  Hand-footed  mam- 
mals :  a  name  given  by  Ogilby  to  an  artificial 
group  of  the  Mammalia  contauiing  those  whose 
umbs  terminate  in  hands,  or  feet  that  may  be 
used  as  hands.  They  are  divided  into  Birmna,  Quadru- 
mana,  and  Pedimana  or  'foot-handed'  animals,  such  as 
some  of  the  monlieys,  the  lemurs,  and  the  opossums.  [Not 
in  use.] 

chiropodist  (ki-rop'6-dist),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^ip,  hand, 
+  TTovg  {iroS-),  =  Jj.  foot,  +  ■ist.']  One  who 
treats  diseases  or  malformations  of  the  hands 
or  feet;  especially,  a  surgeon  for  the  feet, 
hands,  and  nails ;  a  cutter  or  extractor  of  corns 
and  callosities ;  a  corn-doctor. 

chiropodous  (ki-rop'o-dus),  a.  [As  chiropod  + 
-0!<s.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chiropoda;  hav- 
ing feet  like  hands ;  hand-footed. 

chiropody  (ki-rop'o-di),  n.  [<  Grr.  x^'P)  hand, 
-I-  TTotif  (Trod-)  =  E.  foot.  Of.  chiropodist.^  The 
art  of  treating  diseases,  callosities,  or  excres- 
cences of  the  hands  and  feet. 

chiropompholyx  (ki-ro-pom'fo-liks),  «.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  x^i-Pi  hand,  4-  no/jtjidlvS,  a  bubble  (blis- 
ter), <  iro/Mjidc,  a  blister.]  In  pathol.,  a  skin-dis- 
ease affecting  the  hands  and  sometimes  the 
feet,  characterized  by  itching  and  burning  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  vesicles  on  the  fin- 
fers  and  palms.  It  chiefly  affects  women,  and 
as  a  strong  tendency  to  recur. 

chiropter  (M-rop't6r),  n.  A  mammal  of  the  or- 
der Chiroptera;  a  bat. 

Ohiroptera  (ki-rop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Blu- 
menbach,  1799),  neut.'pl.'of  chiropterus,  wing- 
handed:  see  chiropterous.2  The  bats;  an  order 
of  ineducabilian  placental  mammals,  having  the 
fore  limbs  modified  for  true  flight  by  the  enor- 
mous development  of  the  mauus  or  hand,  upon 
the  elongated  and  divaricated  metacarpal  and 
phalangeal  bones  of  which  a  wing-membrane 
IS  spread  out  and  connected  with  the  si^es  of 
the  body  and  with  the  hind  limbs.  The  forearm 
is  also  elongated,  and  consists  of  a  long,  slender,  curved 
radius,  with  a  rudifiientary  ulna  ankylosed  at  its  proximal 
,  end ;  the  thumb  is  short  and  has  a  claw,  which  is  wanting 
•on  the  other  digits  of  the  wings ;  the  hind  limbs  are  pecu- 
liarly rotated  outward  so  that  the  knee  is  directed  back- 
ward, and  connected  together  by  an  interfemoral  mem- 
brane, which  also  incloses  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  tail, 
And  is  supported  in  part  by  a  peculiar  tarsal  process, 
"the  calcar  (which  is  occasionally  wanting).  The  order  is 
Also  characterized  by  a  discoid  deciduate  placenta.  The 
teeth  are  heterodont  and  diphyodont,  consisting  of  spe- 
cialized incisors,  canines,  premolars,  and  molars,  38  or 
"fewer  in  number ;  the  body  is  furry ;  the  wings  are  more 
or  less  naked ;  the  penis  pendent ;  the  testes  inguinal  or 
abdominal ;  the  mammse  thoracic ;  and  the  cerebral  hemi- 
:flpheres  smooth  and  small,  leaving  the  cerebellum  exposed. 
The  Chiroptera  are  extremely  modified  Insectivora  whose 
•organization  is  adapted  for  flight;  they  are  among  the 
most  volitant  and  aerial  of  all  creatures,  being  scarcely 
-able  to  move  except  on  the  wing.  Most  of  the  bats  are 
insectivorous  or  carnivorous,  but  some  are  frugivorous. 
The  order  is  divided  into  the  Me^achiroptera  or  Frugivora, 
•and  the  Microchiroptera  or  Animalivora.  The  number  of 
■species  is  about  400,  of  which  those  of  the  microchirop- 
teran  family  VespertUionidoe  constitute  considerably  more 
than  one  third  (about  150) ;  the  macrochiropterans,  frugiv- 
orous bats,  or  Pteropodidce,  are  about  70  in  number.  The 
order  is  nearly  cosmopolitan,  being  absent  only  from  arc- 

'  tic  and  antarctic  regions,  but  is  most  numerously  repre- 
sented in  the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres ;  the 
fruit-eating  bats  are  not  found  in  America.  See  bat^. 
Also  Cheiroptera. 

•chiropteran  (ki-rop'te-ran),  o.  andn.    I,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Chiroptera. 
tl,  n.  A  ohiropter ;  a  bat. 

chiropterous  (M-rop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  chirop- 
teriis,  wing-handed,  <  &r.  x^'i-Pi  hand,  +  izrep&v, 
a  wing,  =  B.  feather.  Cf .  Chiroptera.']  Wing- 
handed,  as  a  bat ;  speoifloally,  belonging  to  the 
Chiroptera;  having  the  characters  of  a  chirop- 
ter  or  bat. 

Dr.  (J.  E.  Dobson  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  most 
characteristic  species  of  the  chiropterous  fauna  of  Aus- 
tralia have  their  nearest  allies  not  in  the  Oriental  but  in 
the  Ethiopian  region.  Science,  IV.  261. 

chiropterygian  (M-rop-te-rij'i-an),  a.  [<  chi- 
ropterygium  +  -an.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  chiropterygium. 

■chiropterygious  (M-rop-te-rij'i-us),  a.  [<  chi- 
ropterygium, +  -ous.]    Same  as  chiropterygian. 

Chiropterygiuiu  (M-rop-te-rij'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  chi- 
roptwygia  (-a).  [NL.,  ?  (Jr.  x^i-Pt  hand,  + 
■itripv^  (irTe/Jtrf'-);  wing  (<  irrepM)  =  E.  feather), 
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+  NL.  -ium.]  The  fore  Umb  or  anterior  mem- 
ber of  a  vertebrate  animal  developed  in  a  hand- 
like manner,  or  having  the  same  morphological 
elements  as  a  hand:  contrasted  with  ichthyopte- 
rygium. 

chlrosophical  (ki-ro-sof'i-kal),  a.  [<  chiroso- 
phy  +  -ieal.]  Pertaimng  to  chirosophy;  chi- 
rognomio  or  chiromantio. 

Cbirosophist  (ki-ros'o-flst),  n.  [<  chirosophy  + 
-ist.  Ct.  sophist.]  One  versed  in  chirosophy ; 
a  palmist ;  a  chiromancer. 

chirosophy  (ki-ros'o-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^P^^o^ioS: 
skilled  with  the  hands,  <  x^'P,  hand,  +  mfdg, 
*ise.]  Knowledge  of  a  person's  character  and 
probable  future  asserted  to  be  derived  from  in- 
spection of  the  hand;  the  so-called  science  of 
palmistry;  chirognomy  or  chiromancy.  Also 
spelled  cheirosophy. 

The  author  seeks  to  divorce  cheirosophy  from  all  asso- 
ciation with  astrology  and  other  studies  of  the  kind,  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  truth. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  B28. 

Chirotes  (H-ro'tez),  «.  [NL.  (Dum6rU  and 
Bibrou)  (ef.  Gr.  ;t;Eip(jr(Sf,  verbal  adj.  of  x^ipovv, 
subdue),  <  Gr.  x^ip,  th'e  hand.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Chirotidw.  c.  canaliculatus  is  a 
species  of  subterranean  habits,  like  the  other  amphisbic- 
noids,  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  8  or  10 
inches  long.    It  is  a  native  of  Mexico.    Also  Cheirotes. 

chiroteuthid  (kl-ro-tu'thid),  n.  A  cephalopod 
of  the  family  CMrbteuthidce. 

Chiroteuthidse  (ki-ro-tu'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
for  *CMroteuthididw,'<  Chiroteuthis  {-thid-)  -f 
-idce.]  A  family  of  teuthidoid  decaeerous 
oephalopods,  typified  by  the  genus  ChiroteutMs. 
They  have  free  arms ;  lacrymal  sinuses ;  a  small  siphon 
destitute  of  valve  or  dorsal  bridle,  and  no  nuchal  or  audi- 
tory crests ;  very  elongated  clavigerous  arms,  tipped  with 
a  spoon-shaped  organ  opening  backward  and  with  rows  of 
singular  small  suckers ;  a  swollen  bulb  on  a  long  pedicel 
on  the  club;  the  buccal  membrane  7-angled;  and  6  buc- 
cal aquiferous  openings. 

Chiroteuthis  (M-ro-tu'this),  n.  [NL.  (D'Or- 
bigny),  <  Gr.  x^'i-Pi  tand,  -I-  TsvBtg,  a  squid.]  A 
genus  of  cephalopods,  typical  of  the  family 


chirotheca  (ki-ro-the'ka),  ». ;  pi.  chirotheccB 
(-se).  [ML.,  <  Gr.  x^'Vt  hand,  -I-  6?(o?,  the  ease.] 
1.  The  episcopal  glove.  See  glove. —  2.  In  ar- 
mor, a  gauntlet,  either  the  early  glove  of  chain- 
mail  or  the  later  elaborate  one  of  wrought  steel. 

Chirotidse  (M-rot'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1840),  <  Chirotes  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  amphis- 
bsenoid  lizards,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  a  small  pair  of  fore  limbs.  It  is  typified  by 
the  genus  Chirotes. 

chirotony  (M-rot'o-ni),  n.  [=  P.  chirotonie,  < 
Gr.  ;i;e(/)orow'a,  an  extending  of  the  hands,  <  x^'-- 
pdrovog,  stretching  out  the  hands,  <  x^'Vt  hand, 
-I-  reiveiv,  stretch:  see  tone,  tension,  etc.]  1.  In 
Gr.  antiq.,  voting  by  show  of  hands. — 3.  Im- 
position of  hands  in  ordaining  priests. 

CHrox  (ki'roks),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  from  the 
cross-shaped  fissure  of  the  crowns  of  the  pre- 
molar teeth),  <  Gr.  x'h  ^^^  letter  X  (a  cross),  + 
p<if  \i>ay-),  a  cleft,  fissure,  <  prryvvvai  (•/  *pcty), 
break.]  A  genus  of  extinct  mammals,  typical 
of  the  family  Chirogidce.    E.  D.  Cope. 

chirpi  (ohtep),  V.  [<  ME.  chirpen,  chyrpen  (= 
G.  evrpen,  schirpen),  chirp,  an  imitative  word,  a 
variation  of  chirken :  see  ehirlc\  and  cf .  cheep, 
chip^,  etc.  Lengthened  forms  are  chirrup\  che- 
rup,  eheeritp^ :  see  these  words,  and  chirr.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  make  a  short,  sharp,  cheery 
sound,  as  is  done  by  small  birds  and  various 


A  mocking-bird  perching  on  a  chimney-top  .  .  .  was  car- 
olling, whistling,  mewing,  chirping,  screaming,  and  triU- 
iuK  with  the  ecstasy  of  a  whole  May  in  his  throat. 

ff.  IT.  CaSie,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  231. 

2.  To  utter  inartievdate  sounds  expressive  of 
satisfaction  or  pleasure. 
How  would  he  chirp  and  expand  over  a  mufEin ! 

Lamb,  South-Sea  House. 

II.  trams.  To  sound  or  utter  in  a  chirping 
manner.     [Rare.] 

That  she  might  sound 
Her  Mother's  counsels,  in  whose  joyfuU  ear 
She  chirps  the  favor  Herod  ofler'd  her. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  182. 

Whilst  happier  birds  can  spread  their  nimble  wing 
n:om  shrubs  to  cedars,  and  there  chirp  and  sing. 
In  choice  of  raptures,  the  harmonious  story 
Of  man's  redemption  and  his  Maker's  glory. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  10. 

chirpi  (oh6rp), «.    [<  ch4rp\  v.]   A  short,  sharp, 
cheerful  note,  as  of  certain  birds  and  insects. 
I  hear  a  chirp  of  birds.    Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxlx. 

Chirp2  (chferp),  V.  i.  [Cf.  chirp\  v.,  cheerwp\ 
&-R&chirlfi.]  To  cheer;  enliven:  known  only 
in  the  present  participle. 


chirurgery 

The  chirping  and  moderate  bottle.  B.  Joiison. 

He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  and  cracks  his  jokes. 

Pope,  Jloral  Essays,  iii.  358. 

chirper  (ch6r'per),  n.  A  bird  or  an  insect  that 
chirps ;  one  who  ehii'ps  or  is  cheerful. 

The  chirper  .  .  .  begins  his  notes  in  the  middle  of  March. 
Gilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selbome,  xvi. 

chirpingly  (ehto'ping-li),  adv.  In  a  chirping 
manner. 

chirpy  (cher'pi),  a.  [<  chirp}^  +  -i/l.]  Inclined 
to  (Sdrp;  full  of  chirping;  hence,  figuratively, 
lively;  cheerful;  talkative.     [Colloq.] 

They  were  as  steady  as  clocks  and  chirpy  as  crickets,  in- 
dulgingin  many  a  jest  wheneverthe  attention  of  our  friends 
behind  was  slackened.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  262. 

chirr  (ch6r),  v.  i.  [Also  writtei  chirre,  churre 
(ME.  not  found,  but  cf .  chirk^  and  chirp^),  < 
AS.  ceorran,  murmur,  complain,  =  OHG.  kerran, 
cherran,  qvsran,  MHG.  kerren  (strong  verb), 
cry,  murmur,  grumble  (cf.  MD.  karien,  koeren, 
koerien,  D.  kirren,  coo,  moan,  =  late  MHG. 
G.  kirren  =  Dan.  kurre,  coo ;  cf.  also  MHG. 
gerren,  gurren,  garren,  G.  girren,  coo :  deriv. 
forms  showing  imitative  variation) ;  prob.  orig. 
(Teut.)  *kersan='L.  garrire  (for  *garsire), talk, 
chatter  (see  garrulous);  cf.  Gr.  yvpvq,  speech, 
Skt.  gir,  the  voice :  see  calP-.  From  the  same 
root  are  chirk^,  chirp^,  etc.]  1.  To  murmur  or 
coo  as  a  pigeon. — 2.  To  utter  a  tremulous,  rat- 
tling soxmd ;  make  a  shrill  jarring  noise,  such 
as  that  made  by  the  cricket  or  cicada ;  chirp. 

The  chirring  grasshopper.  Berrick. 

Not  a  cricket  chirr'd.  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xcv. 
chirrupi  (ehir'up),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chirrup- 
ed or  chirrupt,  ppr.  chirruping.  [A  lengthened 
form  of  chirp''-.  Cf.  cherup,  cheerup^.]  To  chirp. 

The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth.  Goldsmith,'Vioa.T,  viii. 

And  whit,  whit,  whit,  in  the  bush  beside  me  chirrupt  the 

nightingale.  Tennyson,  The  Grandmother,  st.  10. 

chirrupi  (ehir'up),  «.  [<  chirrup^  v.]  A  chirp. 
The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof.   Tennyson,  Mariana. 

chirrup^  (ehir'up),  v.  t.  [Same  as  cheerup^, 
mixed  with  chirrup^  =  cheerup^.]  To  quicken, 
enliven,  or  animate,  as  by  maMng  a  chirping 
sound ;  cherup :  as,  to  chirrup  one's  horses. 

chirrupy  (chir'up-i),  a.  [<  chirrup^  -H  -^1.] 
Cheerful;  lively;  chirpy. 

chirtt  (chert),  v.  t.  [Also  written  chert;  at. 
jert,jerk.]    To  squeeze;  press  out  suddenly. 

chirtt  (ch6rt),  n.  [<  chirt,  v.]  ^  1.  A  squeeze. 
— 2.  A  squirt,  or  a  squeeze  through  the  teeth. 

"With  c  we  spil  the  aspiration,  turning  it  into  an  Italian 
chirt;  as,  charitie,  cherrie. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographic  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 

chiru  (chir'o),  n.  [Hind.  (Tibetan)  ehiru.]  A 
kind  of  antelope  of  western  Tibet ;  a  species 
of  the  genus  Pantholops.    -Also  chira. 

chirurgeon  (ki-rer' jon),  n.  [This  word,  in  early 
mod.  E.  also  chirurgion,  now  made  to  conform, 
as  to  its  first  syllable,  in  spelling  with  the  mod. 
F.  chirurgien,  and  in  spelling  and  pronunciation 
with  mod.  E.  words  (as  ehirography,  etc.)  hav- 
ing the  same  ult.  Gr.  element  chir-,  would  be 
reg.  *cirv/rgeon  (pron.  si-rer'jon),  <  ME.  cirur- 
gien,  cirurgian,  sirurgien  (once  miswritten  co- 
rwrgien),  <  OP.  oirurgien,  mod.  P.  (conforming 
with  the  L.  spelling)  chirurgien  =  Pr.  cirurgien 
(after  F.)  =  Sp.  drujano  =  Pg.  cirurgiao,  < 
ML.  as  if  *chirurgianus,  *cvrurgianua  (with  suf- 
fix -amis :  see  -an,  -eon),  equiv.  to  the  common 
ML.  chirurgicus,  cirurgious  (>  It.  cirugico,  ci- 
roico  (Florio,  Veneroni),  a  surgeon,  now  only 
adj.,  ehvrurgico:  see  chirurgic),  a  chirurgeon, 
surgeon,  prop,  adj.,  <  LL.  chirurgicus,  adj.  (< 
Gr.  x^'P'^'Py^Ot  surgical  (see  chirurgic),  <  L. 
chirurgus,  ML.  also  cirurgus,  a  chirurgeon,  sur- 
geon, <  Gr.  xi:'povpy6g,  a  chirur^  jon,  surgeon,  an 
operating  medical  man^  prop,  adj.,  working  or 
doing  by  hand,  practising  a  handicraft,  <  x^iPt 
the  hand,  +  ipyov,  work,  *ipyeiv,  v.,  work,  =  E. 
work,  q.  v.  The  ME.  cirurgien,  sirurgien,  was 
more  common  in  the  contracted  form  surgien, 
surgen,  surjon  (AP.  cyrogen,  sirogen,  surigien, 
etc.),  whence  the  usual  mod.  form  swrgeon :  see 
surgeon,  and  cf .  chirwgery,  su/rgery,  cMrurgical, 
surgical,  etc.]    A  surgeon.     [Archaic.] 

The  loss 
Of  a  tooth  pulled  out  by  his  chirurgion. 

Massinger,  Believe  as  you  List,  i.  2. 

chirurgeonly  (H-rer'jon-li),  adv.  [<  chirurgeon 
+  -ly^.]  In  the  maimer  of  a  chirurgeon  or  sur- 
geon.   Shak. 

chirurgery  (ki-rer' je--ri),  n.  [In  mod.  use  a  re- 
version (with  the  initial  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation as  in  chi/rurgeon)  to  the  orig.  form  of 
surgery,  namely  ME.  *ci/rurgerie  (found,  how- 
ever, only  in  ttie  contracted  form  surgerie),  < 


chimrgery 

OF.  cirurgerie,  a  rare  form  (with  the  term,  con- 
formed to  that  of  nouns  in  -erie,  E.  -ery,  as  in 
popery,  ete.)  of  cirurgk,  sirurgie,  later  andmod. 
P.  chirurgie  =  Pr.  cirurgia  =  Sp.  cirugia  =  Pg. 
ciriirgia  =  It.  cirugia,  now  chirurgia  =  D.  G. 
chirurgie  =  Dan.  kirurgi  =  Sw.  chirurgi  (=  mod. 
E.  as  if  *chirurgy),  <  LL.  chirurgia,  ML.  also 
cirurgia,  chirurgery,  surgery,  in  L.  a  violent 
remedy,  <  Gr.  x^'povpyia,  the  art  or  practice  of 
surgery,  any  handicraft,  a  working  by  hand,  < 
Xeipovpydc,  working  by  hand,  as  noun  a  chinir- 
geon,  surgeon :  see  chirurgeon,  and  cf .  surgery 
and  surgeonry.l    Surgery.     [Archaic] 

Gynecia  having  skill  in  chirurgery,  an  art  in  those  days 
much  esteemed.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  garden  and  beehive  are  all  her  physic  and  chirur- 
gery. Quoted  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  p.  82. 
^  The  disease  of  the  nation  was  organic,  and  not  func- 
tional, and  the  rough  chirurgery  of  war  was  its  only  rem- 
edy. 0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  83. 

chimrgic  (M-rer'jik),  a.  [=  F.  ehirurgique  = 
Sp.  quiriirgico  =  Pg.  cirurgico  =  It.  chirurgico 
(formerly  cirugico,  ciroico,  n.),  <  LL.  ehirurgi- 
cus,  ML.  also  cirurgicus,  surgical,  <  Gr.  x"povp- 
yiii6(,  of  or  for  surgery  or  handicraft,  surgical, 
manual,  <  x^'po^py'^t  sxirgery,  handicraft:  see 
chirurgery  and  chirurgeon,  and  cf .  surgical.']  It. 
Manual;  relating  to  work  done  by  the  hand. 
Bp.  Wilkins. —  2.  Surgical.     [Archaic] 

chirnrgical  (ki-rer'ji-kal),  a.  [<  chirurgie  + 
-al;  =  ¥.  dhirurgical.  Gi. surgical.']  Chirurgie; 
surgical :  as,  "  chirurgical  lore,"  Xongfellow, 
Golden  Legend,  vi.     [Archaic] 

Chlrus  (Id'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^P,  the  hand.] 
A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Chiridw, 
or  referred  to  the  Triglidce. 

chisel^,  chesil  (chiz'el,  chez'U),  n.  [E.  dial., 
also  chissel,  chessil;  <  ME.  chisel,  chesel,  chesil, 

<  AS.  eeosel,  cysel,  eisil  (=  OD.  kesel,  Mjsel,  D. 
kiezel  (in  oomp.)  =  OHG.  chisil,  MHG.  kisel,  G. 
Jciesel  =  Dan.  Sw.  kisel  (in  comp.)  ),  gravel;  dim. 
of  simpler  form,  MHG.  Ms,  G.  kies  =  Dan.  kis, 
gravel;  cf.  D.  kei,  flint,  gravel.    See  chessom.] 

1.  Gravel. 

As  sond  in  the  see  dothe  ebbe  and  flowe 
Hath  cheselys  many  inniuuerable. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  66. 

2.  Bran ;  coarse  flour;  the  coarser  part  of  bran 
or  flour :  generally  in  the  plural.  [Prov.  Eng. 
in  both  senses.] 

chisel^  (chiz'el),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  chizel; 

<  ME.  chisel,  ch/ysel,  chesel,  also  scheselle,  sce- 
selle,  <  OP.  cisel,  P.  ciseau  =  Sp.  cincel  =  Pg. 
sinzel  =  It.  cesello,  a  chisel ;  cf .  ML.  cisellus,  for- 
ceps, sciselum,  a  chisel  (as  if  connected  with 
L.  scindere,  cut ;  so  scissors,  q.  v.),  prob.  for 
*ccesellus,  a  dim.  form  based  on  L.  ccesus,  in 
oomp.  -cisus,  pp.  of  ccedere,  cut.  Cf.  scissors.] 
A  tool  consisting  of  a  blade,  commonly  flat,  but 
sometimes  ooneavoeonvex,  having  a  beveled 
or  sloping  cutting  edge  at  one  extremity  and  a 
handle  at  the  other,  designed  to  cut  under  the 
impulse  of  a  blow  from  a  mallet,  or  under  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  or  in  a  lathe,  in  common  use  it 
is  a  paring,  gouging,  splitting,  or  cutting-out  instrument, 
and  in  the  lathe  it  performs  many  different  kinds  of  turn- 
ing, according  to  the  shape  of  the  cutting  edge.  Chisels 
are  usually  named  from  their  shape  or  use^  as  chasing- 
chisel,  ice-chisel,  dental  chisel,  pruning-chisel,  turning- 
chisel,  etc. 

There  is  such  a  seeming  softness  in  the  limbs  as  if,  not 
a  chisel  had  hewn  them  out  of  stone,  but  a  pencil,  had 
drawn  and  stroaked  them  in  oil.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Boasting-cMsel,  a  broad  chisel  used  to  dress  roughly 
the  surface  of  stone.— CalMng-cMsel,  a  chisel  with  a 
short  bezel,  used  for  closing  seams  between  iron  plates. — 
Carvlng-cliisel,  a  chisel  with  an  oblique  edge,  having  a 
bezel  on  each  side. — Chisel  In  maxtellne,  a  boasting- 
chisel  with  steel  points,  employed  in  working  marble. — 
Cold  chisel.  See  coM-c/i&e!.— Comer-cMsel,  a  chisel 
with  two  edges  projecting  rectangularly  from  a  comer.  It 
is  used  for  cutting  mortise-corners. — Cross-cut  chisel,  a 
chisel  with  a  narrow  cutting  edge,  used  to  make  a  groove 
in  metal  where  it  is  to  be  broken. — DentaJ  chisel,  a 
chisel  for  excavating  cavities  in  teeth  or  for  cutting  teeth 
to  prepare  them  for  filling.— Dlamond-polnt  cUsel,  a 
chisel  having  the  comers  ground  off  obliquely.  E.  H. 
Knight. — Dog-leg  chisel,  a  chisel  with  a  crooked  shank, 
used  to  smooth  the  bottoms  of  grooves. — Driving-chisel, 
a  chisel  having  a  slope  or  bezel  on  each  face. — Enterillg- 
chiseL  Same  as  spoon-ehisd.  —  Mortise-lock  chisel,  a 
chisel  of  a  peculiar  shape  adapted  for  pulling  out  the  wood 
in  making  the  holes  in  door-styles  to  receive  the  locks. — 
Bound-nosed  chisel,  in  marble-working,  a  kind  of  file 
the  serrated  end  of  which  isbentover;a  riffler.  It  is  used 
to  sink  and  even  the  surface  of  marble. — Spoon-chisel,  a 
bent  chisel  with  a  bezel  on  each  side,  used  by  sculptors. 
Also  called  entering-chiseL 
dbiseP  (chiz'el),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chiseled  or 
chiselled,  ppr.  chiseling  or  chiselling.  [<  chisel^, 
n.]  1.  To  cut,  pare,  gouge,  or  engrave  with  a 
cMsel:  as,  to  chisel  marble. 

One  or  two  of  them  fthe  columns]  are  none  the  better 
for  being  new  chiselled  in  modem  times. 

JS.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  252. 
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2.  To  make  by  cutting  or  engraving  with  a 
chisel:  as,  to  chisel  a  statue  from  stone. —  3. 
Figuratively,  to  cut  close,  as  in  a  bargain; 
gouge ;  cheat :  as,  to  chisel  one  out  of  his  share. 
[Slang.] 

I  don't  suppose  any  one  ever  had  lower  motives  than  the 
Duchess  when  she  chiselled  me  about  Silverbridge. 

A.  Trollops,  The  Prime  Minister,  xl. 

chisel-draft  (chiz'el -draft),  n.  The  dressed 
edge  of  a  stone,  which  serves  as  a  guide  in  cut- 
ting the  rest. 

cMseled,  chiselled  (chiz'eld),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
chisel,  v.]  Worked  with  a  chisel,  or  as  with  a 
chisel;  clear-cut;  statuesque. 

The  delicate  and  chiseled  beauty  of  the  student's  fea- 
tures. Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  iii.  17. 

chiselmanship  (chiz'el-man-ship),  n.  The  work 
of  a  stone-cutter ;  carving.     [Rare.] 

No  climbing  plant  was  permitted  to  defile  this  elaborate 
piece  of  chiselma-nship.  Peacock,  Half  Skirland  (1870),  i.  86. 

chisel-point  (chiz'el-point),  n .  A  point  shaped 
Hke  a  chisel :  as,  the  chiseUpoint  of  a  rose-nail. 

chisel-shaped  (chiz'el-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like 
a  chisel:  in  entom.,  specjifically  applied  to  the 
mandibles  when  they  are  curved  at  the  tip  and 
truncate,  with  a  cutting  edge  turned  inward. 
Also  called  scalpriform. 

chisel-tooth  (ohiz'el-tiith),  n.  The  scalpriform 
perennial  iucisor  of  a  rodent :  so  called  because 
the  cutting  edge  is  beveled  sharp  like  a  chisel. 

Chisleu  (kis'lii),  n.  [Heb.  Kisleu.]  The  ninth 
month  of  the  sacred  year  of  the  Jews,  now  the 
third,  answering  to  parts  of  November  and  De- 
cember.   -Also  written  Cisleu  and  Kisleu. 

chisley  (ehiz'li),  a.  [<  chiseU  +  -ey^  =  -i/i.] 
Ha'ring  a  sandy  and  clayey  character ;  contain- 
ing a  large  admixture  of  gravel  and  small  peb- 
bles :  said  of  soils. 

Chismobranchiata  (Ms-mo-brang-ki-a'ta),  n. 

£1.    An  erroneous  form  of  Schismoiranchiata. 
issel,  n.     See  chiseU. 
cMtl  (chit),  n.    [<  ME.  *chitoT  "chitte  (not  found 
in  the  sense  of 'shoot' or 'sprout'),  <  AS.  cith{=: 
OS.  kidh  =  OHG.  *chidi,  *kidi,  MHG.  kide,  G. 
dial,  keid),  a  shoot,  sprout,  sprig,  germ,  seed; 
from  Teut.  •/  *ki,  sprout,  germinate :  see  chine'^, 
and  cf.  chit^.]     1.  The  germ  or  embryo  of  a 
seed.     See  cut  under  wheat. 
The  chit  or  sprit  at  the  root  end.  Moi-timer,  Husbandry. 
At  the  other  [end  of  the  wheat-berry]  is  the  chit,  or  germ, 
which  contains  the  germinal  principle. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  41. 
2t.  A  pimple ;  a  wart. 
chit^  (chit),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chitted,  ppr.  chit- 
ting.    [<  cM<l,  n.    Cf.  chick^,  v.]     To  sprout; 
shoot,  as  a  seed  or  plant. 

I  have  known  barley  chit  in  seven  hours  after  being 
thrown  forth.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

chit^  (chit),  n.  [<  ME.  chitte,  a  young  animal, 
whelp,  =  LG.  Mtte  =  G.  kitze,  kieze,  a  kitten ; 
appar.  a  dim.  of  cafi-:  see  cat^,  and  cf.  Mt^, 
kitten,  kitling,  and  chat^,  and  cf.  L.  catulus,  a 
whelp,  dim.  of  cattis,  a  cat.]  If.  A  young  ani- 
mal ;  a  whelp. 

There  hadde  diches  the  yrchoun  [urchin],  and  nurshede 
out  litle  chutes  [L.  cnutrivit  catvZos]. 

Wydif,  Is.  vvviv  16  (Oxf.). 

Specifically — 2t.  A  young  oat;  a  Mtten.    E. 
Phillips,  1706. — 3.   A  child  or  babe ;   a  pert 
young  person,  especially  a  girl.     [Colloq.] 
A  squealing  chit.  Tatler,  No.  89. 

My  girl  moved  with  so  much  grace  and  vivacity,  that 
my  wife  could  not  avoid  discovering  the  pride  of  her  heart, 
by  assuring  me  that,  though  the  little  chit  did  it  so  cleverly, 
all  the  steps  were  stolen  from  herself. 

Goldsmith,  "Vicar,  ix. 

chit^t,  ri.  [Also  ■written  chitt,  appar.  a  var.  of 
chat^.]    A  kind  of  bird.    Areh<eologia,  XTTT.  350. 

chit*  (chit),  n.  [Cf.  chif^  and  chine^.]  Aa  in- 
strument for  cleaving  laths. 

chit^t,  V.  A  Middle  English  contraction  of  c^iiJ- 
eth.     Chaucer. 

chit®,  chitty3  (chit,  ehit'i),  n.  [Also  chitee  and 
chittah  ;  <  Hind,  chitthi,  ab'brev.  chit,  Beng.  chiti, 
etc.,  a  note  or  letter,  also  Hind,  chitthd,  Beng. 
chitd,  etc,  a  memorandum,  rough  note,  or  ac- 
count.] Li  the  East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  etc , 
a  note  or  letter;  a  short  writing  of  any  kind, 
as  a  letter  of  recommendation,  a  note  of  in- 
debtedness, an  order,  a  pass,  ete.  The  form 
chitty  is  not  in  use  in  China  and  Japan. 

I  paid  off  all  my  other  servants ;  .  .  .  gave  them  all 
chittys  or  notes  describing  their  virtues  and  services. 

Jf .  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  46. 

chitai(ohe'ti'),».  [Chinese,  <cfti,  govern,  +  tai, 
a  title  of  respect  given  to  officers.],  A  Chinese 
governor-general  or  viceroy.    See 
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Chital  (ohit'al),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.  chittitl,  <  Hind. 
chital,  spotted,  a  spotted  snake,  chital,  a  spotted 
deer.  Ct  chitra.]  1.  A  venomous  water-snake 
or  sea-sei-pent  of  the  genus  Hydrophis,  of  the- 
East  Indian  seas.— 2.  The  Indian  spotted  deer, 
Axis  maeulata. 

chitarah  (chit'a-ra),  n.  [Turk.]  A  silk  and 
cotton  fabric  manufactured  in  Turkey.  McEl- 
rath,  Com.  Diet. 

chit-book  (chit'buk),  n.  In  India,  and  among 
foreigners  in  China,  Japan,  etc.,  a  memoran- 
dum-book in  which  chits,  notes,  or  parcels  sent 
by  messenger  are  registered,  with  a  space  for 
the  initials  or  signature  of  the  receiver  as  proof 
of  delivery;  a  delivery-book  sent  with  chits. 

chit-chat  (chit'ohat),  n.  [A  varied  redupl.  of 
chat\  q.  v.,  imitative  of  continual  talking ;  cf. 
Hind,  kich  kidh,  kach  kaeh,  chit-chat,  gossip.], 
PamiUar  or  careless  talk  or  conversation;  prat- 
tle; gossip. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  inflated  flnicaL 

rhapsodies  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  plain,  natural  chit-chat 

of  Temple.  Lamb,  Genteel  Style  in  'Writing. 

This  chit-chat  is  to  yourself  only,  .  .  .  and  must  only  be- 

read  to  Sally,  and  not  spoken  of  to  any  body  else. 

Franklin,  Life,  p.  428. 
The  common  chit-chat  of  the  town.         Tatler,  No.  197. 

chitin,  chitine  (M'tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^'^^,  a  tunic, 
+  -i»2  -ine^.]  The  name  given  by  Odier  to  the- 
organic  substance  which  forms  the  elytra  and 
integuments  of  insects  and  the  carapaces  of 
Crustacea,  and  which  may  be  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting the  -wing-cases  of  May-beetles  or 
June-bugs  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  aoid  boiling  alkalis.  The  residue  retains  the 
form  of  the  wing-cases.  It  is  solid,  transparent,  and  of 
horny  aspect.  Its  composition  is  regarded  as  being  C15 
H26N2O10.    Also  called  entomolin. 

chitinization  (ki"ti-ni-za'shgn),  to.  [<  *cMtinize 
(in  chitinized)  +  -ation.]  1.  Conversion  into- 
chitin;  the  act  or  process  of  being  chitinized. — 
2.  The  state  of  being  chitinized ;  hardness  of 
the  integuments  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
chitin. 
Also  spelled  chitinisation. 

chitinized  (ki'ti-nizd),  a.  [<  chitin  +  -ize  + 
-ed^.]  Become  chitinous ;  made  into  chitin ; 
hardened  by  the  deposition  of  chitin;  chiti- 
nous.   Also  spelled  chitinised. 

Those  [muscles]  of  the  body  and  limbs  are  often  attached 
by  chitinised  tendons  to  the  parts  which  they  have  to 
move^  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  223. 

chitino-arenaceous  (ki"ti-n6-ar-e-na'shius),  a. 
EesembUng  chitin  and  sand:  as,  the  chitino- 
arenaceotis  test  of  miliolites. 

chitinocalcareous  (ki"ti-no-kal-ka're-us),  o. 
Chitinous  and  chalky ;  composed  of  a  substance 
resembling  chitin  mixed  -with  calcareous  mat- 
ter :  said  of  the  tests  of  some  infusorians. 

chitinogenous  (ki-ti-noj'e-nus),  a.  [<  chitin  + 
-genous.]  Producing  chitin:  &s,  a.  chitinogenous: 
organ. 

chitinous  (M'ti-nus),  a.  [<  chitin  +  -ous.]  1. 
Consisting  of  or  having  the  nature  of  chitin. 

When  the  chitinous  textures  of  Insects  are  to  be  thus, 
mounted,  they  must  be  first  softened  by  steeping  in  Oil 
of  Turpentine.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  210. 

2.  Containing  chitin  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion :  in  the  articulate  animals,  applied  to  any 
definitely  hardened  part  of  the  integument. 

chitlin  (chit'lin),  TO.  [For  *ehitling,  <  *chit  for 
c/ioi*  +  -lingK']  A  small  piece ;  a  fragment. 
Eohl).    [Local.] 

chitling  (chit'lmg),  n.    Same  as  chitterling,  1. 
Hot  corn-pones,  with  chitlings. 

Mark  Twain,  A  Tramp  Abroad,  xlix- 

chiton  (kl'ton),  TO.  [<  Gr.  X"'^v,  a  tunic,  prob. 
of  Eastern  origin.]  1 .  A  tunic ;  a  usual  gar- 
ment of  both  men  and  women  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  The  chiton  was  essentially  an  undei-gar- 
ment,  though  very  frequently  the  only  garment  worn,  and 
was  made  in  widely  different  styles ;  either  very  short,  and 
commonly  confined  at  thewaist  by  abelt,  or  falling  in  volu- 
minous folds  to  the  feet ;  and  either  sleeveless  or,  especial- 
ly after  the  Persian  wars,  with  short  or  long  sleeves.  The- 
materials  used  were  various,  and  either  plain  white  or  col- 
ored and  embroidered. 

These  figures  are  all  draped  in  a  chiton,  or  timic,  falling; 
to  the  feet,  and  with  sleeves  as  far  as  the  elbows,  over 
which  is  a  mantle  wound  round  the  body. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  76. 
2.  lazool.:  {a)  [cap.]  [NL.]  The  typical  genus, 
of  the  family  Chitonida  (which  see-),  in  the  older 
systems  it  was  used  for  all  the  Chitanidce  or  Polyplaeopho- 
ra,  but  in  recent  systems  it  is  restricted  to  a  small  group  of 
species.  (J)  A.  member  of  the  genus  Chiton  or 
family  Chitonidm.—DoTlaii  chiton,  the  form  of  tuuio 
typical  amongbranches  of  the  Dorian  race,  but  not  confined 
to  them.  In  its  characteristic  form  it  was  a  rectangular 
piece  of  woolen  stuff,  sleeveless,  fastened  on  the  shoulders 
with  buckles,  usually  worn  with  a  belt,  more  or  less  opea 
on  the  right  side,  and  extending  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  thigh.    See  cut  under  .4r(eini«.— Ionian  chiton  the 
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form  of  tunic  typical  among  the  loniaus.  It  was  volumi- 
nous, usually  made  of  fine  linen,  either  with  or  without 
sleeves  of  various  form,  and  fell  in  numerous  folds  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  feet.  It  was  very  commonly  so  long 
that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  trailing  on 
the  ground,  to  pull  it  up  through  a  girdle  at  the  waist, 


Ionian  Chiton. — Tanagra  figurine,  Berlin  Museum. 

or  to  fold  it  over  toward  the  outside  at  the  top,  so  that 
a  portion  hung  down  from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist, 
forming  a  double  covering.  (See  diploidion.)  The  Ionian 
chiton  was  the  form  worn  by  the  women  of  Athens. 

CMtonacea  (M-to-na'se-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Chi- 
ton, 2  (a),  +  -acea.']    Baine  as  Chitonidw. 

cMtonid  (ki'to-nid),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily Chitonidce'. 

CMtonidse  (M-ton'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (D'Or- 
bigny,  1837),  <  Chiton,  2  (a),  +  ■4cke.']  A  fam- 
ily of  gastropodous  mollusks,  the  chitons,  the 
anomalous  character  of  which  has  caused  them 
to  be  classed  as  a  suborder,  Polyplacophora, 
or  as  a  group  of  a  higher  grade,  Amphomoea. 


Chiton  sguamostts. 


Chiton  spinosus. 


They  differ  from  all  other  moUusks  in  having  a  bilater- 
ally symmetrical  body  covered  with  a  number  (in  typical 
forms  8)  of  separate  overlapping  plates  or  valves,  thus  ex- 
hibiting the  nearest  approach  to  the  vermiform  or  articu- 
lated type  of  structure.  There  are  no  eyes  and  no  tenta- 
cles, and  the  gills  and  kidneys  are  paired.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  found  all  over  the  world  adhering  to 
rocks  like  limpets.  The  leading  genera  are  Chiton  and 
Cryptoplax.    Also  called  CMtonacea. 

chitra  (ehit'ra),  n.  [Hind.,  <  8kt.  chitra,  toight, 
variegated,  spotted,  <  •/  chit,  look  at,  notice. 
Cf.  chital,  chintz^,  chetah.']  1.  The  spotted 
hog-deer  of  India.  Also  spelled  cMttra. — 3. 
[cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  turtles,  of  the  family 
TrionycMdcB.  C.  indica  is  an  enormous  spe- 
cies, weighing  sometimes  240  pounds,  foTind  in 
the  Ganges  and  other  rivers. 

CMtradae  (ohit'ra-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chitra, 
2,  +  -adCB.'i  In  "Gray's  system  of  classifica- 
tion, a  fanuly  of  soft-shelled  tortoises,  typified 
by  the  genus  Chitra,  containing  a  few  southern 
Asiatic  and  African  forms  usually  referred  to 
TrionychidcB.  The  margin  of  the  disk  is  expanded,  flex- 
ible, and  without  any  bones ;  the  head  is  depressed ;  the 
eyes  are  near  the  end  of  the  beak ;  the  skull  is  oblong 
and  thin,  with  a  forehead  longer  than  the  face ;  and  the 
palate  is  flat.    Preferably  written  Chitridoe. 

chittack  (ohit'ak),  n.  [E.  lad.]  An  Indian 
weight  ahout  eqiial  to  1  ounce,  17  pennyweights, 
12  grains  troy,  in  the  Bengal  bazaars,  used  as 
a  liquid  measure. 

chittagong  (chit'a-gong),  n.  [<  Chittdgong,  a 
district  and  town  of  eastern  India.]  A  variety 
of  domestic  fowl,  of  large  size,  belonging  to  the 
Malayan  type. 

chittagong-wood  (cHt'a-gong-wud),  n.  The 
wood  of  Chickrassia  tatmtaris,  a  fine  meUaeeous 
tree  of  India  and  Burma,  it  is  close-grained,  light- 
colored,  and  elegantly  veined,  and  is  much  used  for  cabi- 
net-work.    Some  other  woods  receive  the  same  name. 

chittab  (chit'a),  n.    Same  as  eUt^. 

chittam-wood  (chit'am-wud),  n.  The  Rhus 
coUnoides,  a  rare  tree  of  northern  Alabama, 
with  soft  light  wood  of  a  rich  orange_  color. 
It  is  used  as  material  for  fences,  and  yields  a 
dear  orange  dye. 
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chitteri  (ohit'^r),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  ehiteren,  chat- 
ter, chirp  as  a  bird,  an  imitative  variation  of 
bhateren,  chatter :  see  chatter,  and  cf .  twitter.^ 
To  chirp ;  twitter. 

Any  swalwe  cMterynae  on  a  heme. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  72. 
Though  he  crye  to  Cryst  thanne  with  kene  wille,  I  leue 
His  ledne  [voice]  be  in  owre  lordes  ere  lyke  a  pyes  chit- 
eryng.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  258. 

I  ehitter,  chirp,  and  syng. 

Kendall,  Flowers  of  Epigrams. 
ehitter^  (chit'er),  V.  i.  [Prob.  a  modification 
of  chatter  through  the  influence  of  shiver,  for- 
merly chiver;  the  teeth  are  said  to  chatter  when 
one  shivers  with  cold.  Cf.  ehitter^.]  1.  To 
shiver;  shake,  as  with  cold.  Ramsay.— 2.  To 
chatter.  [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 
chitterS  (chit'fer),  n.  [Cf.  cA«<4.]  1.  In  coal- 
rmwing,  a  seam  of  coal  separated  from  another 
by  a  thin  band  of  shale  or  clay.  [Leicester- 
shire, Eng.]  — 3.  A  thin  stratum  of  clay  iron- 
stone. [Derbyshire,  Eng.] 
chitterling  (ehit'er-Hng),  n.  [Also  oontr.  chit- 
ling  (cf .  B.  dial,  chitters,  part  of  the  entrails  of 
a  goose) ;  <  ME.  chitterUnge,  spelled  ckytyrlynge, 
dhyterlyng,  prob.  alUed  to  Se.  Ute  =  LG.  Mt, 
Mte,  belly:  see  UteS.  Cf.  G.  kutteln,  entrails; 
Goth,  hmithus,  beUjr.]  i.  in  cookery,  part  of 
the  frill-like  small  intestine,  as  of  swine,  fried 
for  food;  also,  a  kind  of  sausage:  generally 
used  in  the  plural.    Also  chitling. 

His  warped  ear  hung  o'er  the  strings. 
Which  was  but  souse  to  chitterlings. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  20. 
2t.  The  frill  to  the  breast  of  a  shirt. 

Of  an  Italian  waist,  we  make  an  English  petycoate  ;  of 
a  French  rafle,  an  English  chytterling. 

Oascoigne,  Delicate  Diet  for  Droonkardes. 
cMttra,  n.    See  chitra,  1. 
chittul,  n.    See  chital. 

cMttyi  (chit'i),  a.  [<  chit^  +  -i/i.]  1.  Pull 
of  cmts  or  sprouts. —  Sf.  Afflicted  with  warts  or 

Eimples. 
itty^t  (chit'i),  a.    [<  cMt^  -f  -j/i.]    Childish ; 
like  a  pert  young  girl. 
cllitty3,  «.    See  chiti. 
cMtty-facet,  a.    See  chitty-faced^. 
chitty-facedif  (cMt'i-fast),  a.    [<  chitty\  2,  + 
face  +  -6^2.]     Pimply-faced. 
chitty-faced^t,  chitty-facet  (chit'i-fast,  -fas), 
a.    [Appar.  <  chitty^  +  faced,  face.']    Having  a 
childish  face ;  baby-faced. 
The  peaking,  chitty-face  page. 

Massinffer,  Virgin- Martyr,  ii.  1. 

chiyacliet,  chivachiet,  »■    See  chevacMe. 
chi'valf,  n.    See  cheval. 

chivalreSQLUe  (shiv-al-resk'),  a.  [<  P.  chevale- 
resque  (=  Cat.  cab'alleresc  =  Sp.  caballeresco 
=  It.  cavalleresoo),  <  chevalerie,  chivalry,  -I- 
-esqite."]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  chivalry; 
characterized  by  cHvalry ;  chivalrous. 
Some  warrior  in  a  chivalresque  romance, 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  vii.  169. 
Nicholas  has  been  called  the  Don  Quixote  of  Autocracy ; 
.  .  .  failure  and  mishap  could  not  shake  his  faith  in  his 
ideal,  and  made  no  change  in  his  honest,  stubborn  na- 
ture, which  was  as  loyal  and  chivalresque  as  that  of  the 
ill-fated  knight  of  La  Mancha. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Eussia,  p.  438. 

cMvalric  (sMv'al-rik),  a.  [<  chivalry  +  -ic] 
Partaking  of  the  character  of  chivalry;  chival- 
rous; knightly. 

His  [De  Puy's]  mind  [was]  naturally  of  a  chivalric  and 
warlike  bent.  Porter,  Hist.  Knights  of  Malta. 

chivalrous  (shiv'al-rus),  a.  [<  ME.  chivalrous, 
chivalerous,  clievdtrou^,  <  OP.  *chevaleros,  ehe-, 
valereux  (=  Pr.  cavalairos  =  Sp.  caballeroso  = 
JPg.  cavalleiroso),  knightly,  <  chevalier,  knight: 
see  chevalier  and  chivalry.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
chivalry  or  knight-errantey. 
In  brave  pursuit  of  chivalrous  emprise.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 
A  fourth  [in  Milton's  catalogue  of  names]  brings  before 
us  the  splendid  phantoms  of  chivalrous  romance,  the  tro- 
phied  lists,  the  embroidered  housings,  the  quaint  devices, 
the  haunted  forests,  the  enchanted  gardens,  the  achieve- 
ments of  enamoured  knights,  and  the  smiles  of  rescued 
princesses.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  high  qualities  characteristic  or 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  chivalry ;  hav- 
ing or  exhibiting  high  courage;  knightly;  gal- 
lant, magnanimous,  etc. 

No  chyualrus  chif  tan  may  chere  hym. 

York  Plays,  p.  321. 
The  most  puissant  and  chivalrous  prince  that  ever  ap- 
peared since  Alexander  the  Great. 

Bp.  Lowth,  To  Warburton. 

chivalrously  (sHv'al-rus-li),  adv.  In  a  chival- 
rous manner  or  spirit. 

chivalrousness  (sMv'al-rus-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  chivalrous;  nobility  of  spirit ;  mag- 
nanimity; gallantry. 
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chivalry  (shiv'al-ri),  n.  [The  pronunciation  of 
this  word  and  chivalrous,  etc.,  prop,  with  initial 
ch  (i.  e.,  tsh),  has  been  altered  to  suit  the  mod. 
P.  chevalier,  etc.  (with  initial  sh);  <  ME.  chi- 
valrie,  chevalrie,  <  OP.  chevalerie,  P.  chevalerie 
(=  Pr.  cavalaria,  cavalayria  =  Sp.  cahalleria 
=  Pg.  cavallaria  =  It.  cavalleria,  >  P.  cavalerie,  > 
E.  cavalry,  q.  v.),  knighthood,  horsemanship,  < 
chevalier,  a  horseman,  <  cheval,  a  horse :  see 
cheval,  chevalier,  ajid cavalier.]  1.  Knighthood; 
the  medieval  system  of  military  privileges,  with 
its  peculiar  honorary  titles  and  aristocratic 
limitations  of  honorable  position  to  the  posses- 
sors of  those  titles,  founded  upon  the  several 
degrees  of  military  service  rendered  on  horse- 
back.   See  knight. 

The  age  of  Chivalry  has  gone.  An  age  of  Humanity  has 
come.  The  Horse^  whose  importance,  more  than  human, 
gave  the  name  to  that  early  period  of  gallantry  and  war, 
now  yields  his  foremost  place  to  Man. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  196. 
Chivalry  [may  be  considered]  as  embodying  the  Middle- 
Age  conception  of  the  ideal  life  of  the  only  class  outside 
the  clergy  who  had  any  real  power,  the  knights. 

StUU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  xii. 

2.  That  which  pertains  to  knighthood;  the- 
usages  and  customs  pertaining  to  the  order- 
of  knighthood;  the  ideal  qualifications  of  a 
knight,  collectively,  as  courtesy,  generosity, 
valor,  and  dexterity  in  arms;  the  ideal  of 
knighthood. 

Ffor  hym  be-hoveth  to  be  of  soche  chiualrie,  and  so- 
a-uenturouse,  that  he  come  by  hym-self  and  enquere  after 
the  seint  Graal  that  my  feire  doughter  kepeth. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  620.. 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  hjjs  fair  worth,  and  single  chivalry. 

Shak.,  T.  andC,  Iv.  i.. 
The  chivalry 
That  dares  the  right,  and  disregards  alike 
The  yea  and  nay  o'  the  world. 

Brovming,  Hing  and  Book,  II.  202. 

3t.  A  knightly  adventure,  exploit,  or  mode  of 
action. 

Thei  haue  doon  many  feire  chiualries  and  yoven  many 
grete  strokes,  that  thei  ought  to  be  comended  and  preised 
of  all  the  worlde  that  ther-of  heren  speke. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  269. 

Acts  more  dangerous,  but  less  famous,  because  they 
were  but  private  chivalries.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  An  order  or  a  body  of  knights ;  knights  or- 
warriors  collectively;  any  company  of  illus- 
trious warriors. 

Thei  of  the  town  loste  the  pray  and  theire  horse,  and. 
the  moste  parte  of  theire  chiualrie. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  586.. 
The  Eed-sea  coast,  whose  waves  o'erthrew 
Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  307.. 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry. 

Campbell,  Hohenlinden.. 

5.  In  Eng.  law,  a  tenure  of  lands  by  knight's 
service — that  is,  by  the  condition  of  perform- 
ing service  on  horseback,  or  of  performing 
some  noble  or  military  service  to  the  lord.    See- 

knight-service  and  tenure Court  of  Chivalry,  a 

court  established  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  of  which  the 
lord  high  constable  and  the  earl  marshal  of  England  were' 
joint  judges.  When  both  judges  were  present,  it  took  cog- 
nizance of  criminal  cases,  generally  in  a  summary  manner ; 
when  held  before  the  earl  marshal  alone,  it  was  merely  a 
com-t  of  honor.  It  is  now  in  abeyance,  except  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Heralds'  College  by  the  earl  marshal's  court. 
—Guardian  in  chivalry.    See  guardian. 

chiveH  (ohiv),  n.  [A  var.  of  shive.  Cf.  LG. 
scheve,  the  shives  or  fragments  of  stalk,  as  of 
hemp  or  flax,  that  fall  off  in  dressing.]  1.  A 
piece  cut  off. 

Give  me  a  chive  of  your  bread,  my  love, 
A  bottle  of  your  wine, 
Th£  Jolly  Goshawk  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  290). 

3.  In  tot.,  the  filament  which  supports  the  an- 
ther of  a  flower;  a  stamen.    Ray. 

chive^  (chiv),  n.    Same  as  cive. 

chive-garlic  (chiv'gar''''lik),  n.    Same  as  cive. 

chiven,  ».    Same  as  cheven. 

chiver  (chiv'6r),  V.  i.  Scotch  and  older  Eng- 
lish form  of  shiver^. 

chivey,  v.  and  n.    See  chevy. 

chi'Viatite  (ehiv'i-a-tit),  n.  [<  Chiviato  (see  def .) 
+  -ite^.]  A  sulphid  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  cop- 
per, from  Chi-viato  in  Peru. 

chiving  (ehiv'ing),  n.    Same  as  cheven. 

chivy,  V.  and  n.    See  chevy. 

chizzelf,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cMseU. 

Chladni's  figures.    See  nodal. 

chladnite  (klad'nit),  «.  [<  E.  P.  P.  Ckladnt 
(1756-1827),  a  German -writer  on  acoustics  and 
on  meteors,  +  -dte^.]  A  variety  of  enstatite, 
consisting  of  pure  magnesium  silicate,  and  oe- 
ourring  in  the  meteorite  of  BishopviUe,  South 
Carolina,  which  fell  in  March,  1843, 
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chlsena  (kle'na),  n. ;  pi.  chlcence  (-ne).  [<  Gr. 
,i:XaZva  =  L.  Icena,  a  cloak,  mantle:  see  teno.] 
Ill  aiic.  Gr.  costume,  a  warm  shaggy  mantle  of 
wool,  protecting  the  wearer  from  cold  and  rain. 
It  was  equivalent  to  the  Eoman  Isena  (which 
see). 

Ghlseniidee  (klf-ni'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Chlomius 
+  -id(B.'\  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  typified  hy 
the  genus  Chlmnitts.     Kirby,  1837. 

Chlaenius  (kle'ni-us),  ■«.  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
adephagous  beetles,  referred  to  the  family  Cara- 
bidw,  or  made  the  type  of  a  family  Chhrniiidce. 
They  are  of  medium  size  and  usually  purplish  or  of  green- 
ish bronzed  color,  and  have  an  odor  like  that  of  morocco 
leather.  C.  sericeiis  and  C.  toTnentosus  are  two  species  of 
the  United  States. 

chlak  (klak),  ?(.  [Heb.]  In  Hebrew  chronology, 
a  unit  of  time,  equal  to  the  1080th  part  of  an 
hour,  or  3J  seconds. 

cMamydate  (klam'i-dat),  a.  [<  L.  chlamys 
Ichlamyd-),  a  mantle  (see  chlamys),  +  -aiel.] 
Provided  with  a  mantle  or  pallium,  as  a  mol- 
lusk ;  palliate :  the  opposite  of  achlamydate. 

The  chlamydate  Branchiogasteropods  are  usually  pro- 
vided with  branchiiE.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  437. 

cHamydeous  (kla-mid'f-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  ar^/ii-f 
(X^O'f-'oS-),  a  mantle  (envelop),  +  -eoiis.'\  In  Sot, 
pertaining  to  the  floral  envelop  of  a  plant. 

cMamydes,  n.    Plural  of  chlamys. 

Chlamydoconcha  (klam"i-do-kong'ka).  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  x^l^^Q  {x'^l">^-)t  a  mantle,  +  Kdyxn, 
shell.]  The  tjrpioal  genus  of  the  family  Chla- 
mydoconchidcB.  The  only  known  species  is  C. 
orcutti,  of  Califomia.     W.  H.  Dall,  1884. 

CMamydoconchidae  (klam"i-d6-kong'ki-de),  n. 
pi.  [Nil.,  <  Chlamydoconcha  +  4dce.']  A  family 
of  pelecypods  or  lamellibranchs,  based  on  the 
genus  Chlamydoconcha,  having  the  shell  rudi- 
mentary and  internal,  and  without  muscular  or 
pallial  impressions,  adductors,  hinge,  or  teeth. 
Also  ChlamydooonchcB.     W.  S.  Dall,  1884. 

Chlamydodera  (klam-i-dod'e-ra),  n.  [NL. 
(.Agassiz),  first  used  in  the  contr.  form  Chlamy- 
dera  (J.  Gould,  1840) ;  <  Gr.  x^/^i'(  ix^l^'"^-),  a 
mantle,  +  Sepri,  neck.]  A  genus  of  osoine  pas- 
serine birds  of  Australia,  of  the  family  OrioUdce 
and  subfamily  Ptilonorhynchinm ;  the  spotted 
bower-birds.  There  are  four  species,  C.  macu- 
lata,  guttata,  nuchalis,  and  cerviniventris. 

Clllamydodon(kla-mid'o-don),  n.  [NL.(Ehren- 
berg,  1835),  <  Gr.  x^f'^c'ix^'^/^^^-))  a  mantle,  + 
oS&v,  Ionic  for  odovg  (bSovT-)  =  E.  tooth.  ]  The 
typical  genus  of  Chlamydodontidw,  having  the 
body  rounded  behind  and  a  distinct  annular 
border  of  the  restricted  cUiate  area.  C.  mnemo- 
syne  is  a  species  which  inhabits  salt  water. 

Chlamydodontidse  (klam'i-do-don'ti-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Chlamydodon(t-)  +  -4dw.']  A  family  of 
hypotriohous  ciliate  inf  usorians,  typified  by  the 
genus  Chlamydodon.  They  are  Jree-swimming  ani- 
malcules of  ovate  form,  with  convex  dorsal  and  flattened 
ventral  surface,  and  with  elastic  or  indurated  cuticle,  more 
or  less  completely  clothed  on  the  ventral  aspect  with  fine 
vibratile  cilia.  The  oral  aperture  opens  on  the  ventral 
surface,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  tubular  pharynx,  the  walls 
of  which  are  strengthened  by  a  cylindrical  bundle  of  cor- 
neous rods  or  by  a  simple  horny  tube.  There  is  no  sty- 
late  appendage  or  fascicle  of  caudal  setre  at  the  posterior 
extremity. 

CMamydophoridae  (klam"i-do-for'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chlamydophorus  +  -idee.']  A  family  of 
armadillos,  represented  by  the  genus  Chlamy- 
dophorus. The  cephalic  and  dorsal  portions  of  the  cara- 
pace are  continuous,  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  animal 
being  covered  with  a  buckler  of  numerous  similar  zones 
widening  to  near  the  end,  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  ap- 
pearing as  if  truncate  and  covered  with  a  special  armature 
or  pelvic  buckler  of  plates  concentrically  arranged  around 
the  tail,  which  is  small,  and  curved  under  and  partly  con- 
nected with  the  pelvis.  The  feet  are  as  in  other  armadil- 
los, especially  the  xenurines ;  the  head  is  broad,  and  the 
ears  are  small  and  far  apart.  These  are  the  smallest  known 
armadillos,  C.  truncatus  being  only  about  6  inches  long. 

Chlamydophorus  (klam-i-dof 'o-rus),  n.  [NL., 
first  used  in  the  contr.  form  Chldmyphorus  (Rich- 
ard Harlan,  1825),  <  Gr.  ;f/la/ii'f  (;t;AauDd-),  a 
cloak,  +  -^6po^,  <  ^kpeiv  =  E.  6eari.]  The  typi- 
cal and  only  genus  of  armadillos  of  the  family 
Chlamydophoridce;  thepichiciagos,  or  truncated 
armadillos,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  C. 
truncatus  and  C.  retusus,  inhabiting  the  Argen- 
tine Eepublio  and  also  Bolivia.    See  pichiciago. 

Chlamydosaurus  (klam^i-do-sU'rus),  n.  [NL. 
(J.  E.  Gray,  1840),  <  Gr.  x?M/ihi  (;t:Xa//vd-),  a 
cloak,  +  aavpoQ,  a  lizard.]  A  genus  of  strobi- 
losaurian  acrodont  lacertiUans,  of  the  family 
Agamidce,  natives  of  Australia ;  the  frill-lizards. 
The  C.  kingi  has  a  curious  crenated  membrane-like  ruff  or 
tippet  round  its  neck,  which  lies  back  in  plaits  upon  the 
body  when  the  animal  is  tranquil,  but  which  is  elevated 
when  it  is  irritated  or  frightenen.  Its  head  is  large  in 
proportion  to  its  body.  A  full-grown  specimen  is  about  8 
leet  in  length.    See  cut  under /rilMizard. 
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chlamydoselachian  (klam''i-do-se-la'ki-an),  a. 
and  n.  I.  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chlamydo- 
selachidce. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  family  Chlamydose- 
lachidce. 

Chlamydoselachidse  (klam'i-do-se-lak'i-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chlamydoselachus  +  -idee.']  A 
family  of  selachians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Chlamydoselachus,  having  an  extremely  long 
slender  form,  like  an  eel,  six  gill-slits,  a  broad 
opercular  fold  continued  across  the  throat,  a 
wide  terminal  mouth,  no  nictitating  membrane, 
and  one  dorsal  fin  situated  opposite  the  anal, 
behind  the  ventrals. 

Chlamydoselachus  (klam"i-do-sera-kus),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  x^f-^i  (.X^F"^-)!  cloak,  4-  cfXaxoi;, 
any  cartilaginous  fish,  a  shark.]  The  typical 
genus  of  selachians  of  the  family  Chlamydose- 
lachidcB.  C.  anguineus  is  a  remarkable  species  of  .lapan, 
having  an  eel-like  body  6  feet  long  and  scarcely  4  inches 
thick. 

chlamydospore  (klam'i-do-spor;),  n.  [<  Gr. 
X?M/j,vc  (;i;/ia/iiiJ-),  mantle,  4-  anopa,  seed,  =  E. 
spore.]  1.  The  reproductive  organ  in  some 
fungi:  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  in- 
vested by  two  very  distinct  envelops,  in  the 
common  Muc<yr  chlamydospores  are  formed  by  the  con- 
densation and  transformation  of  the  protoplasm  in  or  at 
the  ends  of  the  mycelial  thread. 
2.  In  zool,,  a  coated  or  covered  spore ;  a  spore 
with  its  own  investment:  opposed  to  gymno- 
spore. 

Each  spore  .  .  .  has  its  own  protective  envelope,  .  .  . 
[and]  is  distinguished  as  a  chlamydospore. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XIX.  837. 

Chlamyphorus  (kla-mif'o-rus),  n.  See  Chla- 
mydophorus. 

chlamys  (kla'mis),  n. ;  pi.  chlamydes  (-mi-dez). 
[L.,  <  Gr.  x^l^^i  {x^<'l^''>^-)i  a  cloak,  mantle.] 

1 .  In  anc.  Gr.  costume,  a  form  of  mantle  which 
left  both  arms  free,  worn  especially  by  eques- 
trians, hunters,  and  travelers,  and  by  soldiers. 
The  chlamys,  which  was  much  smaller  than  the  himation, 
consisted  of  an  oblong  piece  of  stuff  having  three  straight 
sides  and  one  long  side  curved  outward.  It  was  worn 
by  bringing  the  two  ends  ot  the  straight  side  opposite  the 
ciured  side  together  ai-ound  the  neck,  and  fastening  them 
with  a  buckle  or  fibula.  The  buckle  was  pulled  around  to 
the  front,  to  either  shoulder,  or  to  the  back,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  wearer.  The  extremities  of  the  curved 
side  were  weighted  so  as  to  hang  vertically ;  and  when  the 
chlamys  was  caught  together  on  one  shoulder,  as  it  was 
commonly  worn,  these  hanging  ends  were  likened  to  wings 
by  the  old  writers.  The  paludamentum  of  the  later  Eo- 
man emperors  was  called  chlamys  by  the  Greeks. 

The  chlamys  [in  the  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum]  float- 
ing behind  the  Amazon  on  horseback  adds  to  its  simplicity 
a  massiveness  of  fold  and  general  form  beyond  anything  to 
be  seen  in  simi- 
larly floating  dra- 
pery on  the  oth- 
er slabs. 

A.  S.  Murray, 
[Greek  Sculp- 
[ture,  II.  299. 

2.  A   purple 
cope;  one  of 

the  pontifi- 
cal vestments. 
—  3.  leap.] 
[NL.]  Inzool.: 
(a)  A  genus 
of  phytopha- 
gous beetles, 
of  the  family 
Chrysomelidce  or  Cryptocephalidm,  covered  with 
tuberosities,  having  the  prothorax  grooved  to 
receive  the  short  antennce,  and  the  legs  com- 
pressed and  retractile  into  cavities.  The  larvse 
live  in  sacs  or  cases  made  of  their  own  excrement.  The 
North  American  species  are  few  in  number  and  of  small 
size. 

The  species  generally  have  metallic  coloration,  some- 
times dull ;  some  of  them,  including  our  commonest 
species,  Chlamys  plicata,  so  closely  resemble  a  piece  of 
caterpillar's  dung  that  birds  would  not  pick  them  from  a 
leaf.  The  eggs  of  C.  plicata  are  borne  upon  short  pedun- 
cles, and  .  .  .  before  they  are  protected  by  a  coating  of 
excrement  or  secretion  by  the  female,  they  are  greedily 
sought  for  and  devoured  by  the  males. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  II.  322. 

(6)  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks :  synonymous 
with  Pecten.    Bolton,  1798 ;  Megerle^  1830. 

chlanls  (kla'nis),  »^  pi.  chlanides{-Ta-A&7,).  [Gr. 
;i;)^i'if,  a  mantle.  Ct.  chloBna.]  Isianc.  Gr.  cos- 
tume, a  small  mantle  of  light  stuff,  apparently 
a  small  ohlsena,  worn  by  women. 

Chlidonia  (kli-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ;fAiduv, 
an  ornament,  bracelet  or  anklet.]  1.  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Chlidoniidce. —  2.  In 
entom. :  (a)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects. 
Siibner,  1816.  (6)  A  genus  -of  hymenopterous 
insects.    Schaeffer,  1838. 

Chlidoniidse  (klid-o-ni'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chlidonia,  1,  +  4dm.]    A  family  of  chilostoma- 


Chlamys  plicata. 
<t,  e^g;  ^,  larva  taken  from  the  case ;  f,  bee- 
tle ;   a,  pupa ;    e,  larva  in  case  ;  f,  ^,h,  leg, 
mandible,  and  maxilla  of  larva.    (Lines  show 
natural  sizes. ) 
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tous  polyzoans,  with  zooecium  composed  of  up- 
right, free,  segmented  stems,  springing  from  a 
stolonate  network.  From  the  segments,  after  the  first 
blfmcation,  arise  lateral  branches,  consisting  of  chains  of 
zotecia  springing  from  the  back  near  the  summit. 

Chloanthite  (klo-an'thit),  n.  [<  Gr.  x>^V,  ver- 
dure, +  avdo<;,  flower,  +  -ite'^.]  A  nickel  arsenid, 
occurring  in  tin-white  to  steel-gray  isometric 
crystals  and  masses,  closely  allied  to  the  cobalt 
arsenid  smaltite. 

chloasma  (klo-az'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  as  if 
*xUaafia,  <  x^a^eiv,  be  or  become  green,  <  x^^, 

.  verdure,  grass:  see  chlor-,  ehlorin,  etc.]  Lit- 
erally,  greenness ;  in  pathol.,  a  name  for  a  cu- 
taneous affection  characterized  by  patches  of 
a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  color,  the  pity- 
riasis versicolor,  occurring  most  frequently  on 
the  neck,  breast,  abdomen,  and  groin.  The 
name  is  also  applied  less  definitely  to  a  num- 
ber of  brownish  discolorations. 

Chlogphaga  (klo-ef 'a-ga),  ».  [NL.  (T.  C.  Ey- 
ton,  1838),  <  Gr.  x'>^^<^y°?7  grass-eatmg,  <  xm, 
verdure,  grass,  +  fayeiv,  eat.]  A  genus  of  South 
American  geese,  of  the  subfamily  ^wsenn^  and 
the  family  Anatidce,  containing  such  species  as 
the  Magellanic  goose,  C.  magellanica.  There 
are  about  6  species. 

chlor-,  chloro-.  [NL.,  etc.,  ehlor-,  chloro-,  < 
Gr.  x^"P<^^>  contr.  of  x^^P^^t  pale-green,  like 
young  grass,  yellowish-green,  greenish-yellow, 
<  x^l,  verdure,  young  grass  or  corn,  greens, 
vegetables,  x^^°^t  contr.  x^^Sr  a  yellowish- 
green  color,  pale  green,  paleness,  =  L.  helvus, 
light  yellow,  =  Skt.  hari,  yellow,  =  B.  yellow, 
q.  v.]  An  element  in  modern  scientific  com- 
pound words  (cftZoro- before  consonants),  mean- 
ing 'green'  or  'greenish'  or  'yellowish-green' 
(see  etymology).  In  some  words  it  represents 
English  ehlorin. 

chloracetate  (klo-ras'e-tat),  n.  [<  chloracet(ie) 
+  -ate^.]    A  salt  of  chloraoetie  acid. 

chloracetic  (klo-ra-set'ik),  a.  [<  chlor(in)  + 
acetic]  Derived  from  ehlorin  and  acetic  acid. 
— Chloracetic  acid,  an  acid  produced  by  the  substitution 
of  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  ehlorin  for  hydrogen  in  acetic 
acid.    It  combines  with  bases,  forming  chloracetates. 

chloragogic  (klo-ra-^oj'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  x^P^e, 
pale-green,  +  hyayri,  a  leading,  conducting,  < 
ayuv,  lead.]  A  term  applied  to  certain  pecu- 
liarly modified  perivisceral  cells  of  some  anne- 
lids, as  earthworms,  developed  in  connection 
with  the  intestines,  the  nephridia,  etc. 

The  distribution  of  the  chZoragogio  cells  is  indicated  by 
the  dotting  on  the  terminal  section  of  the  nephridium. 

Beddard,  Trans.  Zo81.  Soc.,  1886,  XII.  68. 

chloral  (kl6'ral),M.  l<  cMor(J,n)  +  al(cohol).]  A 
colorless  mobile  liquid  (CCI3.CHO),  having  an 
agreeable  pungent  smell  and  biting  taste,  first 
prepared  by  Liebig  from  ehlorin  and  alcohol, 
afterward  by  Stadeler  by  the  action  of  ehlorin 
on  starch.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  (CCl3.CH(0H)2),  as 
now  prepared,  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  having  a 
pungent  odor  and  an  acrid  taste.  In  contact  with  alkalis 
it  separates  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid.  In  medi- 
cine it  is  used  as  a  hypnotic,  and  in  doses  of  from  15 
to  30  grains  usually  produces  calm  sleep,  which  lasts  for 
several  hours,  and  is  not  followed  by  unpleasant  effects, 
such  as  frequently  attend  the  use  of  morphine.  In  over- 
doses it  paralyzes  the  nerve-centers,  arresting  respiration 
and  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  causes  death.  When  used 
continuously  it  may  produce  very  serious  effects  on  the 
system. 

chloralism  (klo'ral-izm),  n.  [<  chloral  +  -ism.] 
1.  The  habit  or  practice  of  using  chloral. — 2. 
A  diseased  state  of  the  system  marked.by  vary- 
ing symptoms  arising  from  the  incautious  or 
habitual  use  of  chloral.  In  extreme  cases  it 
is  marked  by  moral  degradation  similar  to  that 
which  characterizes  alcoholism. 

chlorallst  (klo'ral-ist),  n.  [<  chloral  +  -dst.] 
One  addicted  to  tlie  use  of  chloral. 

chloralize  (kl6'ral-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chlo- 
ralized,  ppr.  chtbralizing,  [<  chloral  +  -ize.] 
To  affect  with  chloral ;  bring  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloral. 

chloraloin  (klo-ral'o-in),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^pk,  yel- 
lowish-green, +  ak&ri,  aloes,  +  -im2.]  a  yellow 
non-crystalline  substance  derived  from  barbal- 
oin  by  replacing  six  hydrogen  atoms  with 
ehlorin. 

chloralum  (kl6'ral-um),  n.  [<  chlor(id)  +  aVa- 
m{inium).]  Aji  antiseptic  preparation  contain- 
ing aluminium  chlorid,  prepared  by  treating 
slightly  roasted  porcelain  clay  with  crude  mu- 
riatic acid.     U.  S.  Dispensatory,  p.  162. 

chloranil,  chloranile  (kl6'ran-il),  n.  [<  chlo- 
r(in)  +  aml{ine).]  A  compound  (CeCL02)  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ehlorin  on  aniline,  phe- 
nol, salioin,  and  other  allied  bodies,  it  forms  pale- 
yellow  pearly  scales.  By  dissolving  it  in  caustic  potash, 
potassium  chloranilate  is  formed. 
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cMoranilic  (kl6-ra-nil'ik),  a.  [<  chloraml  + 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  chloranil. 
—  CbloraJlilic  acid,  C6Cl202(0H)2,  an  acid  derived  from 
cMoranil  by  the  action  upon  it  of  mineral  acids.  It  forms 
red  shining  scales. 

GhlorantllUS  (klo-ran'thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^- 
pdg,  yellowish-green,  +  avBoi,  a  flower.]  A  ge- 
nus of  shrubs  and  perennial  herbs,  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Piperacece,  of  which  there  are  about 
a  dozen  Asiatic  species.  They  possess  bitter,  aro- 
matic, and  tonic  properties,  and  C.  officiTmlis  especially  is 
employed  in  Java  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  etc. , 

chloranthy  (klo'ran-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^p6i, 
greenish-yellow,  +  dvBog,  a  flower.]  Same  as 
chlorosis,  2  (6). 

cilorastrolite  (klo-ras'tro-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  x?m- 
p6;,  greenish-yellow,  pale-green,  +  aarpov,  a 
star,  +  Xldog,  a  stone.]  An  impure  variety  of 
compact  prehnite,  forming  nodules  in  the  amyg- 
daloid of  Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior.  It  has 
a  delicate  green  color  and  radiated  or  stellate 
structure,  and  takes  a  high  polish. 

chlorate  (klo'rat),  n.  [<  chlor{ic)  +  -aie^."]  A 
'salt  of  chloric  acid.  The  chlorates  are  closely  analo- 
gous to  the  nitrates.  They  are  decomposed  by  a  red  heat, 
nearly  all  of  them  being  converted  into  metallic  cblorids, 
with  evolution  of  pure  oxygen.  They  deflagrate  with  in- 
flammable substances  with  such  facility  that  an  explosion 
is  produced  by  slight  causes.  The  chlorates  of  sodium  and 
potassium  are  used  in  medicine. 

chlore  (klor),  v.  t.  [<  chlor(in).'\  In  dyeing,  to 
subject  to  the  action  or  influence  of  chlorin. 
gee  extract. 

Steam  chXtyring  consists  in  passing  the  goods  first  through 
a  very  weak  solution  of  bleaching-powder,  and  immedi- 
ately after  through  a  large  tank  fflled  with  steam ;  the 
moist  heat  sets  the  chlorine  (hypochlorous  acid)  free,  and 
thereby  causes  the  oxidation  of  the  small  quantity  of  col- 
oring matter  adhering  to  the  white  portions  of  the  fabric. 
W.  Crookea,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  310. 

chloretic  (klo-ret'ik),  a.    Same  as  chloriUe. 

chlorhydric  (klor-hi'drik),  a.  [<  chlor(in)  + 
hydr(ogen)  -f-  -ic]     Same  as  hydrochloric. 

chloric  (kio'rik),  a.  [<  ehlor(m)  +  4c.'\  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  chlorin ;  speciflcally, 
containing  chlorin  in  smaller  proportion  than 
chlorous  compounds Chloric  acid,  a  colorless  syr- 
upy liquid  (HCIO3)  having  a  very  acid  reaction,  produced 
by  decomposing  barium  chlorate  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Itis  an  unstable  body,  easily  decomposed,  but  forms 
salts  which  are  comparatively  stable. — Chloric  ether, 
(ffi)  Ethyl  chlorid,  a  volatile  liquid  (C2H5CI)  obtained  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  alcohol  to  saturation 
and  distilling  the  product.  It  is  also  termed  hydrochloric 
ether,  {b)  A  name  given  to  spirits  of  chloroform,  consist- 
ing of  chloroform  1  part,  alcohol  9  parts.     U.  S.  Ph. 

chlorid,  chloride  (klo'rid,  -rid  or  -rid),  n.  [< 
chlor(in)  +  -id^,  -tdei.]  1.  A  binary  compound 
of  chlorin  with  another  element.  Formerly 
called  muriate. —  2.  In  mining,  the  common 
name  throughout  the  Cordilleran  region  of  ores 
which  contain  silver  chlorid,  or  horn-silver 
(cerargyrite),  in  valuable  amount. 

chloridate  (klo'ri-dat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chlo- 
ridated,  ppr.  chloridating.  [<  chlorid  +  -ate^.'\ 
Same  as  chloridize,  2. 

chloride,  n.    See  chlorid. 

chloridic  (klo-rid'ik),  a.  [<  chlorid  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  chlorid. 

chloridize  (klo'ri-diz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ehlo- 
ridized,  ppr.  chloridieing.  [<  chlorid  +  -ize.1 
1.  In  metal.,  to  convert  into  a  chlorid :  a  com- 
mon metallurgio  treatment  of  silver  ores,  ef- 
fected by  roasting  them  with  salt. —  3.  In 
photog.,  to  cover  with  a  chlorid,  specifically 
with  chlorid  of  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering sensitive  to  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun. 
Also  chloridate. 

chlorimeter,  chlorimetric,  etc.  See  ehlorom- 
eter,  etc. 

chlorin,  chlorine  (klo'rin),  n.    [<  Gr.  x^p^i, 

greenish-yellow  (see  chlor-),  +  -in^,  ■4ne^.'} 
hemical  symbol,  CI;  atomic  weight,  35.45. 
An  elementary  gaseous  substance  contained 
in  common  salt,  from  which  it  is  liberated  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxid.  Chlorin  has  a  yellowish-green  color  and  a  pecu- 
liar smell,  and  irritates  the  nostrils  very  violently  when 
inhaled,  as  also  the  trachea  and  lungs.  It  exercises  a 
corrosive  action  upon  organic  tissues.  It  is  not  combus- 
tible, though  it  supports  the  combustion  of  many  bodies, 
and  indeed  spontaneously  burns  several.  In  combina- 
tion with  other  elements  it  forms  chlorids,  which  serve 
most  important  uses  in  many  manufacturing  processes. 
It  can  be  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  bleaching  agents,  this  prt^erty  belonging  to 
it  through  its  strong  affinity  for  hydrogen.  Hence  in  the 
manufacture  of  bleaching-powder  (chlorid  of  lime)  it  is 
used  in  immense  quantities.  When  applied  to  moistened 
colored  fabrics,  it  acts  by  decomposing  the  moisture  pres- 
ent, the  oxygen  of  which  then  destroys  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  material.  It  is  a  valuable  disinfectant  when 
it  can  be  conveniently  applied,  as  in  the  form  of  chlorid 
of  lime.  See  calx  chlorata,  under  ccdxi-.—  Chlorin  pro- 
cess, in  metal.,  a  process  extensively  used  for  separating 
gold  from  silver.    It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  gold  at 
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a  red  heat  has  no  affinity  for  chlorin,  the  chlorid  of  gold 
bemg  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat  alone,  while 
this  is  not  true  of  the  metals  with  which  the  gold  is  usu- 
ally alloyed. 

chlorinate  (klo'ri-nat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
chlorinated,  ppr.  chlorinating.  [<  chlorin  + 
-ate^.]     Same  as  chlorinige. 

chlorinated  (klo'ri-na-ted),  a.  [Pp.  of  chlo- 
rinate, v.}  In  chem.,  containing  one  or  more 
equivalents  of  chlorin. 

chlorination  (klo-n-na'shon),  n.  [<  chlori- 
nate: see  -ation.']  The  act  or  process  of  sub- 
jecting to  the  action  of  chlorin Chlorination 

process,  in  metal,  a  method  of  separating  gold  from 
quartz  and  arsenical  or  common  pyrites,  as  well  as  from 
various  residua  obtained  in  metallurgical  operations,  in- 
vented by  Plattner  and  introduced  in  Germany  in  1861. 
The  process  is  based  upon  the  power  possessed  by  chlorin 
gas  of  transforming  metallic  gold  into  a  chlorid,  in  which 
condition  it  can  easily  be  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  after- 
ward precipitated  in  the  metallic  form. 

chlorine,  «.     See  chlorin. 

chlorinize  (klo'ri-niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chlo- 
rinized,  ppr.  chlorinizing.  [<  chlorin  -H  -j«e.]  To 
combine  or  otherwise  treat  with  chlorin.  Also 


Becquerel  preferred  to  chlorinize  the  plate  by  immersion. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  834. 

chloriodic  (kl6r-i-od'ik),  a.  [<  chlor(in)  -I-  io- 
d(ine)  -b  -jc]  Compounded  of  chlorin  and 
iodine. 

chloriodine  (klor-i'o-din),  n.  [<  chlor(in)  +  io- 
dine.']   A  compounii  of  chlorin  and  iodine. 

chloris  (klo'ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x'^pk  (in  Ar- 
istotle), a  bird,  yellow  underneath,  about  the 
size  of  a  lark,  perhaps  the  yellow  wagtail,  < 
x'^p^i,  greenish-yellow.]  1.  An  Aristotelian 
name  of  some  small  greenish  bird :  subsequently 
applied,  both  generically  and  specifically,  to  the 
European  greenfinch,  Chloris  of  Moehring,  1752, 
iMxia  chloris  of  Linnseus,  1766,  now  usuaUy  call- 
ed lAgurinus  chloris. —  2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of 
warblers:  synonymous  with  Par«jte.  Boie,X9&6. 

chlorisatic  (kl6-ri-sat'ik),  a.  [<  chlorisat(in) 
+  -ic.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  producing  fehlorisatin : 
as,  chlorisatic  acid. 

chlorisatin  (klo-ris'a-tin),  n.  [<  {penta)chlor(id) 
+  isatin.]  A  substitution  product  (CgHiCINO) 
prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorous  peuta- 
chlorid  on  isatin.  It  forms  orange-yellow  trans- 
parent crystals  of  bitter  taste,  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

chlorite  (klo'rit),  «.  [<  L.  chloritis,  <  Gr.  x^- 
piTi;  (sc.  MBog,  stone),  a  grass-green  stone,  < 
X^pic,  grass-green.  In  onem.  sense,  of  mod. 
formation  (<  chlor{o%is)  +  -ite^),  but  of  same 
ult.  elements.]  1.  The  name  of  a  group  of 
minerals,  most  of  which  have  a  grass-green  to 
oUve-green  color,  and  a  micaceous  structure. 
Some  varieties  are  massive,  consisting  of  fine  scales ;  others 
are  granular.  They  are  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminium, 
ferrous  iron,  and  magnesium. 
3.  In  chem.,  a  salt  of  chlorous  acid.  The  chlo- 
rites  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  bleaching 

and  oxidizing  properties Chlorite  slate,  a  rock 

with  slaty  or  schistose  structure,  consisting  of  chlorite, 
granular  or  in  scales,  with  a  little  quartz  and  feldspar. 

chloritic  (klo-rit'ik),  a.  [<  chlorite,  1,  -I-  -Jc] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  chlorite:  as,  chlo- 
ritic sand.    Also  chloretic. 

chloritoid  (klo'ri-toid),  n.  [<  chlorite,  1,  +  -oid.] 
A  member  of  the  chlorite  group  of  minerals,  of 
a  dark-gray  to  green  or  black  color. 

chlorize  (klo'riz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chlorized, 
ppr.  chlorizing.  [<  chlor(in)  +  4ze.]  Same  as 
chlorinize. 

chloro-.    See  chlor-. 

chlorocalcite  (klo-ro-kal'sit),  ».  [<  Gr.  x^P'^^i 
yellowish-green,  -I-  L.  calx  (calc-),  limestone, 
+  4te'^.  Cf.  caldte.']  Calcium  chlorid,  found 
in  cubic  crystals  in  the  Vesuvian  lava. 

chlorocarbonic,  chlorocarbonous  (kl6"r9-kar- 
bon'ik,  klo-ro-kar'bo-nus),  a.  [<  cMor{in)  + 
carhon-ic,  -o«i.]  Consisting  of  a  compound  of 
chlorin  and  carbonic  oxid  (COCI2),  formed  by 
exposing  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  to  the  di- 
rect solar  rays. 

chlorochrous  (klo'ro-krus),  a.  [<  Gr.  x'^pk, 
yellowish-green,  -I-  x'p^"'}  color.]  Having  a  green 
color. 

chlorocyanic  (kl6'''r6-si-an'ik),  a.  [<  chlor{in) 
+  cyanlogen)  +  -ic.J  Consisting  of  chlorin  and 
cyanogen  combined:  as,  chlorocyanic  a.oid. 

chlorodyne  (Mo'ro-din),  n.  [<  chloro(form) 
+  (ano)dyne.']  A'powerful  anodyne  remedy, 
varying  somewhat  in  composition,  but  contain- 
ing morphine,  chloroform,  prussio  acid,  and  ex- 
tract of  Indian  hemp,  flavored  with  sugar  and 
peppermint. 

chloroform  (kl6'r6-f6rm), «.  l<ehlor(in)  +for- 
in{yl),']    Triohlorinethane,  or  formyl  trichlorid 
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(CHCI3) ;  a  volatile  colorless  liquid,  of  an  agree- 
able sweetish  taste  and  fragrant  smell,  and  hav- 
ing the  specific  gravity  1.48.  it  is  prepared  by 
cautiously  distilling  together  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  water, 
and  chlorid  of  lime  or  bleaching-powder.  Its  chief  use  is 
in  medicine  as  an  anesthetic  in  diseases  attended  with 
great  pain,  in  surgical  operations,  and  in  childbirth.  For 
this  purpose  its  vapor  is  inhaled.  The  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form first  produces  slight  intoxication;  then,  frequently, 
slight  muscular  contractions,  unruliness,  and  dreaming; ; 
then  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  consciousness,  and  sensi- 
bility, the  patient  appearing  as  if  sound  asleep;  and  at 
last,  if  too  much  is  given,  death  by  faUure  of  the  heart  or 
respiration.  When  skilfully  administered,  in  proper  cases, 
it  is  a  safe  anesthetic.  Chloroform  is  slightly  inferior  to 
ether  in  point  of  safety,  but  is  quicker  in  its  action  and 
not  so  apt  to  produce  vomiting,  so  that  for  certain  cases 
it  is  preferred.  It  is  a  powerful  solvent,  dissolving  resins, 
wax,  iodine,  etc.,  as  well  as  strychnine  and  other  alkaloids. 
—  Gelatinized  chloroform,  chloroform  shaken  with 
white  of  egg  until  it  gelatinizes. 

chloroform  (klo'ro-f 6rm),  V.  t.  [<  chloroform, «.] 
To  subject  to  the  influence  of  chloroform ;  ad- 
minister chloroform  to,  for  the  purpose  of  indu- 
cing ansBsthesia,  unconsciousness,  or  death. 

chloroformic  (kl6-ro-f6r'mik),  a.     [<  chloro- 
form +  -ic]     Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
obtained  by  means  of  chloroform. 
The  chloroformic  and  other  extracts  yielded  crystals. 

Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8703. 
It  [nitrobenzene]  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chlo- 
roform, but  when  agitated  with  water,  it  is  in  great  part 
separated  from  its  ethereal  and  chloroformic  solutions. 

A.  S.  Taylor,  Med.  Jour.,  p.  154. 

chloroformization  (kl6-ro-f6r-mi-za'shon),  n. 
[<  chloroform  +  -ize  +  -alien.']  1.  The  act  of 
administering  chloroform  as  an  anesthetic. 

During  etherization  the  warnings  of  danger  are  much 
more  evident  and  more  prolonged  than  during  chlorofor- 
mization.  Eneye.  Amer.,  1.  219. 

2.  In  med.,  the  aggregate  of  anesthetic  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  chlo- 
roform. 

chlorofucine  (klo-ro-fu'sin),  n.    [<  Gr.  x^pk, 

.  pale-green,  -I-  L.  fucus,  red,  rouge,  +  4ne^.] 
A  clear  yellow-green  coloring  matter  in  plants, 
belonging  to  the  chlorophyl  group  and  closely 
resembling  in  its  properties  the  blue  and  yel- 
low chlorophyl  pigments,  but  showing  a  differ- 
ent spectrum.     Sachs. 

chlorogenate  (kl6-ro-jen'at),  n.  [<  chloro- 
gen{ie)  +  -ate^.]    A  salt  of  chlorogenic  acid. 

ctloro^enic  (kl6-ro-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  X'^pk, 
yellowish-green,  -1-  -yevTjg,  producing  (see  -gen), 
+  -ic]    Same  as  caffeic. 

chlorogenin  (klo-ro-jen'in),  n.  [<  chloro- 
gen(ic)  +  -in^.]  A  substance  precipitated  from 
madder  extract  by  basic  lead  acetate.  When 
boiled  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
forms  a  green  powder. 

chlorohydric  (klo-ro-hi'drik),  a.  Same  as  hy- 
drochloric. 

chloroid  (klo'roid),  a.  [<  chlor(in)  -I-  -oid.  Cf. 
Gr.  x^P°"'^^i,  of  a  greenish  look.]  Kesem- 
bling  chlorin  in  action  or  qualities :  as,  the  chlo- 
roid pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  See  chlorous 
pole,  under  chlorous. 

chloroleucite  (klo-ro-lu'sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^pk, 
yeUowish-green,  -1-  XevKdg,  wldte,  +  4te^.]  Same 
as  chloroplasUd. 

chloroma  (klo-ro'ma),  n. ;  pi.  chloromata  (-ma- 
ta).  [NL.,  <;  Gr.  xAapdQ,  yellowish-green,  4- 
-oma.]  In  pathol.,  a  sarcoma  or  fleshy  tumor 
of  a  greenish  color,  occurring  usually  in  the 
periosteum  of  the  skull. 

chloromelanite  (klo-ro-mel'a-nit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
X?i.ap6s,  pale-green,  -I-  'iJ.iAag  '(/iefiav-),  black,  -t- 
-ite^.]  A  dark-^een  or  nearly  black  variety 
of  jadeite,  peculiar  in  containing  some  iron 
replacing  part  of  the  alimiina,  and  in  having  a 
higher  specific  gravity,  stone  hatchets  of  this  ma- 
terial have  been  found  among  the  remains  of  the  lake- 
dwellers  in  the  lake  of  Neuchfttel. 

chlorometer  (klo-rom'e-tSr),  m.  l<chlor(id) 
+  L.  metrum,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
testing  the  decoloring  or  bleaching  powers  of 
a  substance,  as  chlorid  of  lime  or  chlorid  of 
potash.    Also  chlorimeter. 

chlorometric  (kl6-ro-met'rik),  a.  [<  chlorome- 
try  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  by  chlo- 
rometry.    Also  chlorimetric. 

chlorometry  (klo-rom'e-tri),  n.  [As  chlorome- 
ter +  -y.]  The  process  for  testing  the  decolor- 
ing power  of  any  combination  of  chlorin,  but 
especially  of  tb'  commercial  articles,  the  chlo- 
rids of  lime,  potash,  and  so  Ja.  Also  chlorimetry. 

chloropal  ;kl6r-6'pal),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^pk,  yellow- 
ish-green, +  opal.']  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
iron,  of  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  earthy  struc- 
ture, and  varying  from  yellow  to  green  in  color. 

Chloropeltidea (klo"ro-pel-tid'e-a), n.pl.  [NL., 
<  ChloropelUs  +  -ddea.]  In  Stein's  system  (1878), 
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a  family  of  flagellate  infusorians,  represented 
by  the  genera  Chloropeltis,  Cryptoglena,  and 
Phacus. 

Chloropeltis  (kl6-ro-pel'tis),  n.  [NL.  (P.  Stein, 
1878),  <  Gr.  x^p^S,  yeUowish-green,  +  ircXTn, 
a  shield.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
ChlaropelUdea,  related  to  Fhacus  (which  see), 
but  differing  by  the  presence  of  a  conical  an- 
terior prolongation,  perforated  at  the  apex  by 
the  oral  aperture.  P.  ovum  and  P.  hispidula  are 
species  of  this  genus. 

cnloropliaeite  (klo-ro-fe'it),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^pi^c, 
yellowish-green,  +  '(pai6g,  dusky,  blacMsh,  + 
-i*e2.]  A.  hydrous  iron  silicate  sometimes  found 
in  amygdaloidal  trap-rocks.  It  is  translucent  and 
of  a  green  color  when  newly  broken,  but  soon  becomes 
Mack  and  opaque.    Also  spelled  chloropheite. 

chlorophane  (klo'ro-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  x'^pk,  yel- 
lowish-green, -t-  -(jiavijg,  evident,  <  (paiveiv,  show.] 
1.  A  variety  of  fluor-spar  which  exhibits  a 
bright-green  phosphorescent  light  when  heated. 
— 2.  A  greeuish-yeUow  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

chlorophyl,  chlorophyll  (klo'ro-fil), «.  [<  NL. 
cMorophyllum,  <  Gr.  x^P<is,  yell'owish-green,  + 
fv^^Mv  =  L.  folium,  a  leaf.]  The  green  coloring 
matter  of  plants;  also,  the  substance  within 
the  mass  of  protoplasm  which  is  colored  by 
this  matter.  The  former  is  distinguished  as  chlorophyl 
pigment,  the  latter  as  the  chlorophyl  grain  or  granule. 
Chlorophyl  grains  occur  in  the  green  parts  of  all  plants, 
and  are  rarely  found  in  cells  that  are  not  exposed  to  the 
light.  In  some  of  the  lower  cryptogamic  plants  they  oc- 
cupy and  color  the  whole  protoplasmic  mass ;  in  others 
they  form  bands  or  stellate  shapes ;  but  ordinarily  they 
appear  as  minute  rounded  granules  embedded  in  the 
protoplasm.  These  granules  are  the  essential  agent  in  the 
process  of  assimilation  in  plants,  decomposing  carbonic 
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chlorophyllite  (klo-ro-fll'it), ». 
green,  +  ipvXXov,  leaf,'  -I-  -iie^.] 


a.  Chlorophyl  grains  in  the  leaf  of  a  moss  {Funaria  hygrtmtetrica). 
6.  Stellate  chlorophyl  bodies  in  a  cell  of  an  alga  t^Zysnema  crucia- 
tutn),  c.  Spiral  bands  of  chlorophyl  in  cells  of  an  alga  {Spiro^yra 
lonsata),    (From  Sachs's  "  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik.") 

acid  and  water  under  the  action  of  sunlight,  with  the  evo- 
lution of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  starch  or  other  car- 
bon compounds.  The  chlorophyl  pigment  may  be  extract- 
ed from  the  granules  by  alcohol  and  other  solvents,  and 
appears  when  dry  as  a  green  resin-like  powder.  In  solu- 
tion it  may  be  separated  into  two  portions,  one  of  a  yel- 
low color  i^antkoiphyT),  the  other  blue  or  greenish-blue 
{cyanophyl,  or  phylloeyaniv).  The  change  of  color  in 
leaves  in  autumn  is  due  to  the  breaking  up  and  various 
transformation  of  this  pigment.  In  the  etiolation  or 
blanching  of  plants  by  exclusion  of  light  the  chlorophyl 
granules  lose  their  color  and  finally  become  merged  in  the 
protoplasm,  from  which  they  are  again  developed  by  ex- 
posure to  light  and  warmth.  See  also  cut  under  Parame- 
cium, 

chlorophyllaceous  (kl6"ro-fi-la'shius),  a.  [< 
chlorophyl  +  -aceous.l  1.  In  bof.,  of  the  na^ 
ture  of  or  containing  chlorophyl. — 3.  In  zool., 
having  green  endoehrome :  as,  the  chlorophylla- 
ceous series  of  infusorians.    S.  Kent. 

Also    chlorophylUferous,     chlorophylUgerous, 
chlorophyllous. 

chlorophyllan  (kl6-ro-fil'an),  n.  [<  chlorophyl  + 
-an.~\  In  6ot,  a  substance  obtained  in  the  form 
of  green  crystals  by  the  evaporation  of  a  puri- 
fied solution  of  chlorophyl  pigment  in  alcohol. 

chlorophyllian  (klo-ro-fil'i-an),  a.  [<  chloro- 
phyl + -i-an.]  Pertaining  to  chlorophyl;  con- 
taining chlorophyl:  as,  " chlorophyllian  oeUa," 
Allman. 

chlorophylUferous  (klo"r6-fi-lif'e-rus),  a.  [< 
NL.  chlorophyllum  -1-  L.  ferre,  =  E.  iear^,  + 
-ous.']    Same  as  chlorophyllaceous. 

chlorophylligenoiis  (kl6"ro-fi-Uj'e-nus),  a.  [< 
NL.  chlorophyllum  +  L.  -genus,  producing :  see 
-gen,  -genous.  ]  Producing  or  produced  by  chlo- 
rophyl ;  dependent  upon  the  action  or  presence 
of  chlorophyl. 

chlorophylugerous  (kl6"ro-fi-lij'e-rus),  a.  [< 
NL.  chlorophyllum  +  L.  gerere,  bear,  4-  -ous.'] 
Same  as  chlorophyllaceous. 


[<  Gr.  ;t/lup(if, 
A  green  mica- 
ceous mineral  from  Unity  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
allied  to  fahlunite. 
chlorophylloid  (klo-ro-fil'oid),  a.    [<  chlorophyl 

+  -okl.}    Eesembling  chlorophyl. 
chlorophyllous  (klo-ro-fil'us),  a.    [<  chlorophyl 
-H  -ous.]    Same  as  chlorophyllaceous. 

These  cells  contain  very  little  or  no  chlorophyllous  pro- 
toplasm. H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-water  Algse,  p.  23. 

Chloropicrin  (kl6-ro-pik'rin),  n.  [<  Gr.  X'^P^t 
pale-green,  -1-  jvmpdg,  sharp,  pungent,  +  -in^.] 
A  pungent  colorless  liquid  (CN02Cla),  the  va- 
por of  which  attacks  the  eyes  powerfully.  It  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  bleaching-powder  on  picric  acid 
or  of  nitric  acid  on  chloral.  Also  called  nitrocMoro- 
form. 

chloroplastid  (kl6-ro-plas'tid),  n.  [<  Gr.  x'^- 
p6c,  pale-green,  -t-  nXaardc,  verbal  n.  of  ■!T?ida(reiv, 
form,  mold,  -t-  -icii.]  In  hot,  a,  chlorophyl  gran- 
ule.   Also  called  chloroleucite. 

chloroplatinic  (kl6"r6-pla-tin'ik),  a.  [<  chlo- 
r(in)  +  platin(um)  -I-  -ic.]  Compounded  of  chlo- 

rin  and  platinum— chloroplatinic  acid,  H2PtCl6, 
an  acid,  usually  called  platinum,  chlorid,  obtained  by  dis- 
solving platinum  in  aqua  regia,  and  evaporating  this  solu- 
tion till  all  nitric  acid  is  expelled.  It  crystallizes  in  brown- 
ish-red prisms  which  are  very  deliquescent.  It  forms 
double  salts  by  replacement  of  its  hydrogen  by  metals, 
and  is  largely  used  in  laboratories  as  a  reagent. 

Chlorops  (klo'rops),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen,  1803),  < 
Gr.  x^P<ic,  greenish-yellow,  +  aip,  the  eye.]  A 
genus  of  dichsetous  dipterous  insects,  of  the 
tamilj  Muscida.  C.Kweoto  is  an  example.  See 
corn-fly. 

Chloropsis  (klo-rop'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Jardiue  and 
Selby,  1826),  i  Gr.  x^P'^C,  pale-green,  -I-  bipi;, 
view.]  An  extensive  genus  of  osciue  passerine 
birds,  of  the  family  Timeliidce  and  subfamily 
Brachypodince;  the  green  bulbuls.  The  numerous 
species  range  throughout  southern  Asia  and  to  the  Philip- 
pines.   The  genus  is  usually  called  Phyllomis  (which  see). 

Chloroscomhrinse  (kl6'''ro-skom-bri'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chlaroscomirus  4-  -incB.]  A  subfamily 
of  fishes,  of  the  family  Carangidce,  represented 
by  the  genus  Chloroscombrus.  The  premaxiuariea 
are  protractile ;  the  pectoral  fins  long  and  falcate ;  the  anal 
fin  like  the  second  dorsal  and  longer  than  the  abdomen ; 
the  maxillary  with  a  supplemental  bone  ;  the  body  much 
compressed ;  the  back  aud  abdomen  trenchant ;  and  the 
dorsal  outline  less  strongly  curved  than  the  ventral.  Two 
wide-ranging  species  are  known. 

chloroscombrine  (klo-ro-skom'brin),  a.  and  n. 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Chloroseombrinm. 

II.  n.  A  carangoid  fish  of  the  subfamily  C^Zo- 
roacomhrinm. 

Chloroscombrus  (klo-ro-skom'brus),  n.  [NL. 
(Girard,  1858),  <  Gr.  x'^pk,  yeUowish-green,  + 
(TK(}|U/3pof,  a  scomber:  S66  scomber.]  The  typical 
genus  of  ChloroseomirincB. 

chlorosis  (klo-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^pk, 
greenish-yeUbw,  +  -osis.  Of.  Gr.  x?^pf>'^riq,  green- 
ness, paleness.]  1.  The  greensickness,  a  pe- 
culiar form  of  anemia  or  bloodlessness  which 
affects  young  women  at  or  near  the  period  of 
puberty,  it  is  characterized  by  a  pale  or  greenish  hue 
of  the  skin,  amenorrhea,  weakness,  languor,  palpitation, 
dyspepsia,  depraved  appetite,  etc. 

2.  In  hot. :  (a)  Etiolation.  The  term  is  sometimes 
limited  to  the  blanching  which  occasionally  occurs  in 
plants  from  lack  of  iron,  an  element  which  is  found  to  be 
essential  to  the  formation  and  green  color  of  chlorophyl 
granules.  (6)  A  transformation  of  the  ordinarily 
colored  parts  of  a  flower  into  green  leaf -like  or 
sepal-like  organs,  as  in  what  are  known  as 
"  green  roses."  Also  called  chloranthy Egyp- 
tian chlorosis,  a  disease  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
nematoid  worm,  Dochmius  duodenalis,  in  the  small  in- 
testines. 

chlorosperm  (kl6'ro-sp6rm),  n.  An  alga  be- 
longing to  the  group  Chlorospermece. 

chlorospermatous  (kl6-r6-sp6r'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
chlorosperm(at-)  -I-  -ous.]  Eesembling  or  be- 
longing to  the  algal  group  Chlorospermece.  Also 
chlorospermotis. 

Chlorospermeae  (kl6-r6-sp6r'me-e),  m.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  x^pk,  pale-green,  -H  cnipfia,  seed, 
-t-  -ex.  ]  A  systematic  name  given  by  Harvey  to 
the  alg£B  which  have  grass-green  fronds.  Under 
the  more  recent  system  of  classification  they  are  distrib- 
uted among  several  orders,  the  larger  number  loeing  re- 
ferred to  the  ChlorosporeoB. 

chlorospermous  (kl6-ro-sper'mus),  a.  [<  chlo- 
rosperm +  -ous.]    Same  as  chlorospermatous. 

On  the  arrangement  of  the  Families  and  the  Genera  of 
Chlorospermous  Alga3. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-water  Algffi,  p.  240. 

Chlorosporeae  (kl6-ro-sp6're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  x^Pk,  green,+  awdpoc,  seed,  -I-  -ew.]  One 
of  the  suborders  of  algee,  belonging  to  the  order 
Zoosporece.  They  are  green  plants,  membranous  or  fila- 
mentous, propagated,  so  far  as  known,  by  zoospores,  of 
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which  there  are  frequently  two  kinds,  macrozoospores. 
with  four  and  raicrozodspores  with  two  terminal  cilia.  Se& 
Zoosporece.    Also  called  Confervacece  and  Covfervoidece. 

chlorosporous  (klo-ros'po-ms),  a.  [<  Chloro- 
sporem  +  -ous.]  belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  group  of  green  algK,  Chlo- 
rosporew. 

chlorotic  (klo-rot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ;i;A«pi5n?f,  green- 
ness, paleness  (see  chlorosis),  +  -ic]     1.  Per- 
taining to  chlorosis :  as,  chlorotic  affections. — 
2.  Affected  by  chlorosis. 
The  extasies  of  sedentary  and  cMorotick  nuns.      Battie. 

chlorotile  (klo'ro-til),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^P<^V(, 
greenness,  +  -He.]  A  hydrous  copper  arseni- 
ate,  occurring  in  capillary  crystals  of  a  bright- 
green  color. 

chlorous  (klo'rus),  a.  [<  chlor{in)  +  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  chlorin;  specifi- 
cally, containing  chlorin  in  larger  proportion 
than  chloric  compounds:  as,  chlorous  oxid; 
chlorous  acid Chlorous  acid,  HCIO2,  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  heating  together  in  proper  proportion  a  mixtur^ 
of  potassium  chlorate,  arsenious  oxid,  and  dilute  nitric: 
acid,  and  receiving  the  greenish-yellow  suffocating  fumes- 
of  chlorin  trioxid  (CI2O3)  thus  evolved  in  water,  which 
forms  with  them  chlorous  acid.  It  is  a  very  unstable  acid, 
forming  more  stable  salts  called  cAJortfes.— Chloroua 

?)Ole,  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery :  so  called 
rom  its  exhibiting  the  attraction  which  is  characteristic 
of  chlorin.  The  positive  pole,  according  to  the  same  meth- 
od, is  termed  the  zincous  or  zinemd  pole.  Also  called 
chloToid  pole. 

chloruret  (klo'ro-ret)^  n.  [<  chlor(in)  -I-  -are*.} 
A  compound  of  chlonn :  now  called  chlorid. 

chlorureted,  chloruretted  (klo'ro-ret-ed),  a. 
[<  chloruret  +  -ed'^.]   Impregnated  with  chlorin. 

chlorydric,  a.    Same  as  hydrochloric. 

cho  (eho),  «.  [Jap.]  A  measure  of  length  used 
in  Japan,  equal  to  60  ken  or  360  shaku  or  Japa- 
nese feet.    See  Teen  and  shaku. 

choakf  (chok),  V.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  chokeK 

choak-fuUt,  a.    See  choke-full. 

choana  (ko  a-na),  n. ;  pi.  ehoance  (-ne).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  xoav^j'a,  funnel,  a  funnel-shaped  hollow 
(in  the  brain),  connected  with  ;i;oai;of,  a  melt- 
ing-pot, also  a  funnel,  <  x^'^t  pour,  akin  to  L. 
fundere,  pour  (see/oMndS  and/wsei),  and  to  E, 
gush.]  In  amat.,  a  funnel  or  funnel-like  open- 
ing; an  infundibulum.  Specifically— (a)  pi.  The 
posterior  nares.  (6)  The  peculiar  collai-  or  choanoid  rim 
around  the  flagellum  of  a  choanate  or  choanoflagellate  in- 
fusorian. 

choanate  (ko'a-nat),  a.  [<  choana  +  -afei.] 
Provided  with  a  choana  or  infundibulum ;  spe- 
cifically, collared  or  collar-bearing,  as  certain 
animalcules. 

choanite  (ko'a-nit),  «.  [<  NL.  choanites,  <  Gr. 
xoivi),  a  funnel  (see  choana),  +  ■4tes:  see  -iie^.] 
A  spongiform  fossil  zoophjrte  of  the  Chalk,  of 
the  genus  Choanites,  familiarly  called  petrified 
anemone,  from  having  the  radiating  appearance 
of  a  sea-anemone. 

choanocytal  (ko^ar-no-si'tal),  a.  [<  choanocyte 
+  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  choanocyte ;  com- 
posed or  consisting  of  ehoanocytes. 

Vosmaer  recognized  as  the  physiological  cause  of  Sycon 
an  extension  of  the  choanocytal  layer. 

JSneyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  427. 

choanocyte  (ko'a-no-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  x"^''^,  a 
funnel  (see  choana)j  +  kvto^,  a  cavity,  a  cell.] 
One  of  the  collared  and  flagellated  monadiform 
cells  of  sponges:  so  called  from  their  great 
resemblance  to  choanoflagellate  infusorians. 
Such  cells  form  layers  lining  the  flagellated 
endodermal  chambers  of  sponges. 

In  Tetractinellida,  and  probably  in  many  other  sponges 
—certainly  in  some  — the  collars  of  contiguous  ehoano- 
cytes coalesce  at  their  margins  so  as  to  produce  a  feijes- 
trated  membrane,  which  forms  a  second  inner  lining  to 
the  fiagellated  chamber.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  418. 

Choanoflagellata  (ko'-'a-no-flaj-e-la'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (H.  James  Clark,  l87l),  neut.  plV  of  choa- 
noflagellattis :  see  choanoflagellate.]  The  collar- 
bearing  flagellate  infusorians ;  a  group  or  or- 
der of  animalcules,  exceedingly  minute,  highly 
variable  in  form,  but  usually  exhibiting  in 
their  most  normal  and  characteristic  phase  a 
symmetrically  ovate,  pyriform,  or  clavate  out- 
li^®"  ^  single  long  lash-like  flagellum  is  produced  from 
the  center  of  the  anterior  border,  the  base  of  which  is 
einbraced  by  a  delicate  hyaline,  extensile  and  retractile, 
collar-hke  expansion  of  the  body-sarcode.  The  collar  in 
its  extended  condition  is  infundibuliform  or  wineglass- 
shaped,  and  when  contracted  is  subcylindrical  or  conical, 
exhibiting  in  its  expanded  state  a  distinct  circulating  cur- 
rent or  cyclosis  of  its  finely  granular  substance.  The  in- 
gestive  area  is  discoidal,  food-substances  being  brought  in 
contact  with  the  expanded  collar  through  the  vibratory  ac- 
tion of  the  flagellum.  They  are  first  carried  up  the  outside 
and  then  down  the  inside  of  this  structure  with  the  circu- 
lating sarcode-current,  and  are  finally  received  into  the 
substance  of  the  body  anywhere  within  the  circular  area 
circumscribed  by  its  base.  Fecal  or  waste  products  are 
discharged  at  any  point  within  the  same  discoidal  space 
These  animalcules  have  a  distinct  spheroidal  endoplast 
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■with  a  contained  endoplastule  and  two  or  more  contrac- 
tile vesicles,  usually  conspicuous.  They  Inhabit  salt  and 
fresh  water,  and  inorease  by  longitudinal  or  transverse  fis- 
sion, and  by  encystment  and  subdivision  of  the  entire  body 
into  sporular  elements.  The  principal  genera  are  Codo- 
giga,  CodoTruxca,  Salpinnmca,  Dinobryon,  and  Autophysa. 
Also  called  FlageUata  aiscostomata,  and  by  Diesing  Tri- 
choaomata. 

choanoflagellate  (k6"a-no-flaj'e-lat),  a.  [<  NL. 
choanoflagellatus,  <.  chijana,  q.  v.,  +  flagellatus  : 
see  flageUate.']  Collared  and  flagellate,  as  cer- 
tain infusorians ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Choanoflagellata. 

choanoid  (ko'a-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  choa- 
noideus,  <  Gr.  xo^'ov,  a  funnel  (see  choana),  + 
eWof,  form.]  I.  a.  Fimnel-sliaped;  infundibuli- 
form:  specifically  applied  to  the  ohoanoideus, 
a  muscle  of  the  eyeball  of  many  animals. 

The  eye  [of  the  porpoise]  has  a  thick  sclerotic,  and  there 
is  a  choanoid  muscle.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  349. 

II.  n.  The  choanoid  muscle,  or  ehoanoideus. 

choanoideus  (ko-a-noi'df-us),  n.;  pi.  choanoi- 
dei(-l).  [NL. :  see  choanoid.^  A  muscle  of  the 
eye  of  many  animals,  as  the  horse,  serving  as 
a  compressor  and  retractor  of  the  eyeball :  so 
called  from  its  funnel-like  shape. 

choanophorous  (ko-a-nof 'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
choana,  q.  v.,  +  L.  ferre  =  !E.  6ea»-i.]  Collar- 
bearing  or  choanate,  as  certain  infusorians. 

ehoauosomal  (k6'''a-no-s6'mal),  a.  [<  choano- 
some  +  -al.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  choano- 
some  of  a  sponge  ;  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  ohoanocytes,  as  a  subdermal  part  of 
the  body  of  a  sponge. 

Lipogastrosis  .  .  .  may  be  produced  by  the  growing  to- 
gether of  the  roots  of  the  chownosomal  folds,  thus  reducing 
the  paragastric  cavity  to  a  labyrinth  of  canals,  which  may 
easily  be  confounded  with  the  usual  form  of  excurrent 
canals.  Encyc.  Brit,  XXII.  416. 

choanosome  (ko'a-no-som),  to.  [<  Gr.  xodvn,  a 
funnel  (see  choana),  '+  aafia,  body.]  The  inner 
part  or  region  of  the  body  of  a  sponge  which  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  flagellated 
chambers  or  cavities  lined  with  a  layer  of 
choauocytes;  the  choauoeytal  portion  of  a 
sponge. 

With  the  appearance  of  subdermal  chambers  the  sponge 
becomes  differentiated  into  two  almost  independent  re- 
gions, an  outer  or  ectosome  and  an  inner  or  choanosome, 
which  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  flagellated  cham- 
bers. Eneyc.  Bnt.,  XXII.  415. 


choar,  n.    See  chore^. 

choaty  (oho'ti),  a.  [B.  dial.  Cf .  shoat.']  Chub- 
by; fat:  applied  to  infants. 

chobdar  (ohob'dar),  n.  [Hind.  chobddrjMt.  stick- 
bearer,  <  ohoi,  a  stick,  drumstick',  mace,  +  -dar, 
bearer.]  In  British  India,  a  superior  class  of 
footman ;  an  attendant  who  carries  a  mace  or 
staff  before  an  officer  of  rank.  The  chobdars  in  the 
suite  of  the  viceroys  of  India  and  other  high  officials,  such 
as  the  judges  of  the  high  courts,  carry  a  staff  ornamented 
with  silver.    Also  chopdar,  chubdar. 

diock^  (chok),  V.  A  variant  of  choice^.  Grose. 
[Prov.  Bng.] 

Caock^  (chok),  ad/o.  [Due  to  chock  in  chocJc- 
full  =  choke-full,  q.Y.']  Entirely;  fully;  as  far 
as  possible :  used  in  the  nautical  phrases  chock 
aft,  chock  home,  etc. 

cliock^  (chok),  V.  t.  [With  var.  chuck^,  q.  v. ; 
orig.  a  var.  of  shock^,  appar.  associated  also 
with  chock^  =  choke^.  Cf .  choke^,  v.,  and  chock^, 
».]  If.  An  obsolete  variant  of  shook. —  2.  To 
throw  with  a  quick  motion;  toss;  pitch:  same 
as  ch^^ck^,  2. 

In  the  tavern  in  his  cups  doth  roar, 

Chocking  his  crowns.  Drayton,  Agincourt. 

chock*  (chok),  TO.  [With  var.  chitcTiA,  in  partly 
diff.  senses ;  appar.  <  ehock\  var.  of  choke^ ;  cf. 
choke\  v.,  block,  obstruct,  with  which  chock^,  v., 
in  part  from  this  noun,  hearly  agrees.  Perhaps 
also  associated  with  chocV,  v.,  throw  (thrust 
in).]  1;  A  block  or  piece  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial, more  or  less  wedge-shaped  when  spe- 
cially prepared,  used  to  prevent  movement,  as 
by  insertion  behind  the  props  of  a  ship's  cradle, 
under  the  sides  of  a  boat  on  deck,  under  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage,  etc. —  3.  In  ship-build- 
ing, a  block  of  approximately  triangular  shape, 
used  to  unite  the  head  and  heel  of  consecu- 
tive timbers. — 3.  Naut.,  a  block  having  horn- 
shaped  projections  extending  partly  over  a  re- 
cess in  the  middle,  in  which  a  cable  or  hawser 
is  placed  while  being  hauled  in  or  on:  called 
distinctively  a  warping-choek. — 4.  In  coal-mih- 
i/ng,  a  piUar  built  of  short  square  blocks  of  wood 
from  3i^  to  6  feet  long,  laid  crosswise,  two  and 
two,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  support  for  the  roof : 
used  especially  in  long-wall  working.  This  kind  of 
support  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  knocked  apart 
for  removal.    Also  called  nog,  cog,  and  clog-pack.— Chocks 
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of  tbe  rudder  (naut),  cleats  of  timber  or  iron  fastened  to 
the  stern  of  a  ship  on  each  side  of  the  rudder,  to  support 
It  when  put  hard  over  either  way.    See  arwhor-chock. 

Chock*  (chok)  D.     l<.chock^,n.    See  chocki,  n., 
and  cf.  cliock'-.]    I.  trans.  Naut,  to  secure  by 
putting  a  chock  into  or  under :  as,  to  chock  the 
timbers  of  a  ship;  to  chock  a  cask. 
II.  intrans.  To  fiU  up  a  cavity  like  a  chock. 
The  wood-work  .  .  .  exactly  chocketh  into  the  joints. 
Fuller,  Worthies,  Cambridgeshire. 

chock-a-block  (chok'a-blok),  a.  [<  chocU  +  a 
(vaguely  used)  -I-  &Zocfci.]  1.  Naut,  jammed: 
said  of  a  tackle  when  the  blocks  are  hauled  close 
together. —  2.  Crowded;  crammed  full:  as,  the 
meeting-hall  was  chock-a-block.     [Colloq.] 

chock-a-block  (chok'a-blok),  adv.  [<  chock-a- 
block,  a.]  Naut.,  so  as  to  be  drawn  or  hauled 
close  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hinder 
or  prevent  motion. 

By  hauling  the  reef-tackles  chock-a-Mock  we  took  the 
stram  from  the  other  earings,  and  passing  the  close-reef 
eanng,  and  knotting  the  points  carefully,  we  succeeded  in 
settmg  the  sail  close-reefed. 

£.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  254. 

chock-and-block  (chok'and-blok),  a.  and  adv. 
Same  as  chock-Or-block. 

chock-block  (chok'blok),  n.  A  device  for  pre- 
venting the  movement  of  the  traveling  wheels 
of  a  portable  machine  while  the  machinery  is 
In  motion ;  a  chock. 

chock-full,  a.    See  choke-full. 

Chockling  (ohok'ling),  n.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  chock'^ 
=  cftofcel.]     Hectoring;  scolding. 

choco,  TO.     Same  as  cheyote. 

chocolate  (chok'o-lat),  n.  and  a.  [=  D.  Dan. 
chokolade  =  G.  cliocolade  =  Sw.  chocolad  =  P. 
chocolat  =  It.  cioccolata,  <  Sp.  Pg.  chocolate,  < 
Mex.  chocolatl,  chocolate,  <  choco,  cacao,  +  latl, 
water.]  I.  to.  1.  A  paste  or  cake  composed  of 
the  kernels  of  the  Tlieobroma  Cacao,  ground  and 
combined  with  sugar  and  vanilla,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  or  other  flavoring  substance.  Cacao,  un- 
der its  native  name  of  chocolatl,  had  been  used  as  a  bev- 
erage by  the  Mexicans  for  ages  before  their  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  See  cacao  and  cocoa^. 
2.  The  beverage  made  by  dissolving  chocolate 
in  boiling  water  or  milk. 

The  wretch  [a  sylph]  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill, 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  I  ' 

Pope,  B.  of  the  L.,  ii.  135. 

II,  a.  1.  Having  the  color  of  chocolate;  of 
a  dark  reddish-brown  color:  as,  chocolate  cloth. 
— 2.  Made  of  or  flavored  with  chocolate:  as, 

chocolate  cake  or  ice-cream Chocolate  lead,  a 

pigment  composed  of  oxid  of  lead  calcined  with  about  one 
third  of  oxid  of  copper,  the  whole  being  reduced  to  a  uni- 
form tint  by  levigation. 
chocolate-house  (chok'o-lat-hous),  n.    A  house 
of  entertainment  in  which  chocolate  is  sold. 
Lisander  has  been  twice  a  day  at  the  chocolate-house. 

Tatler. 

chocolate-root  (chok'o-lat-rot),  ».  See  Geum. 
chocolate-tree  (ohok'6-lat-tre),  n.  The  Theo- 
broma  Cacao.  See  cacao. 
chodet.  -Aji  obsolete  preterit  of  chide. 
choeniz  (ke'niks),  to.  ;  pi.  chcenices  (-ni-sez).  [< 
Gr.  xo'i"?-!  -A-  Greek  dry  measure,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  originally  the  daily  ration  of  a 
man,  but  varying  feom  a  quart  to  over  a  quart 
and  a  half,  in  the  ruins  of  Flaviopolis,  in  Phrygia,  has 
been  found  a  marble  block  having  cylindrical  wells  marked 
with  the  names  of  different  Greek  measures.  Of  these 
the  ch(Knix  appears  to  have  contained  1.5  liters.  This 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  capacity  of  the  jEginetan, 
Boeotian,  and  Pontic  measures.  The  Attic  choenix,  how- 
ever, according  to  various  approximative  statements  of 
the  relation  of  Attic  to  Roman  measures,  must  have  con- 
tained about  1  liter,  or  half  a  Babylonian  kab ;  and  this  is 
probably  the  measure  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(Rev.  vi.  6).  In  Egypt  the  Ptolemaic  system  had  a  choenix, 
which  appears  to  have  equaled  0.8  liter.  The  choenix  of 
Heraclea  in  Italy  is  surmised  to  have  been  0.7  liter. 
Choerodia  (kf-ro'di-ii),  to.  pi.  [NL.  (E.  Blyth, 
1849), <  Gr.  xo'POC,  a'pig,  swine,  +  eMof,  form.] 
In  Blyth's  olassiflcation  of  mammals,  a  division 
of  his  JBrochata,  including  the  swine  and  their 
allies,  as  the  hippopotamus  and  tapir.  The  di- 
vision corresponds  closely  (chiefly  differing  in  including 
Hyrax)  with  the  non-ruminant  division  ol  the  Artiodactyla 
of  later  naturalists. 
choerodian  (ke-ro'di-an),  a.  [<  Choerodia  + 
-o».]  Swine-like ;  suiliine ;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Choerodia. 
choerogryl  (ke'ro-gril),  to.  [<  Gr.  ;iroipof,  a  hog, 
+  ypvUo^,  a  pig!]  A  name  of  the  Byrax  sinai- 
ticus.  See  Hyrax. 
Choeropina  (ke-ro-pi'na),  to.  pi-  [NL.,  <  Chce- 
rops  +  -ina^.'\  In  Giiiither's  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  second  group  of  Labridce,  having 
a  dorsal  fin  vsdth  20  rays,  13  of  which  are  spi- 
nous, and  the  lateral  teeth  more  or  less  conflu- 
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ent  into  an  obtuse  osseous  ridge,  while  the  an- 
terior remain  free  and  conical. 
Choerops  (ke'rops),  TO.     [NL.  (Riippel,  1852),  < 
Gr.  xo'^poc,  a  pig,  +  ui/;,  aspect,  features.]     A 
genus  of  labroid  fishes,  typical  of  the  group 


Choeropslna  (ke-rop-si'ne),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Clice- 
ropsis,  1,  +  ■4nw.'\  A  subfamily  of  Bippopota- 
midcB,  represented  by  the  genus  Choeropsis.  The 
skull  is  convex  between  the  orbits,  the  frontal  sinus  well 
developed,  and  the  orbits  depressed  below  the  level  of  the 
forehead  and  incomplete  behind.  The  small  hippopotamus 
of  eastern  Africa,  Choeropsia  liberiensis,  is  the  type. 

choeropsine  (ke-rop'sin),  a.  and  to.     I.  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Chceropsince. 
II.  TO.  A  species  of  the  Chceropsince. 

Choeropsis  (ke-rop'sis),  n.     [NL.  (Leidy,  1853), 

<  Gr.  xoipoif  a  pig;  +  *V«?)  view,  appearance.] 
1.  A  genus  of  Bippopotamidce,  typical  of  the 
subfamily  Chceropsince. —  2.  In  entom.,a,  genus 
of  longicom  beetles.     Thomson,  1860. 

Choeropus  (ke'ro-pus),  to.     [NL.  (Ogilby,  1838), 

<  Gr.  x°ipoQ,  a  pig;  +  '"ovQ  {iroS-)  =  B.  foof]  A 
genus  of  bandicoots,  of  the  family  Peramelidce, 
notable  for  the  disproportionate  development  of 
the  hind  limbs  and  the  reduction  of  the  lateral 


Bandicoot  ( Chosroftis  castattotis). 

digits  of  both  the  fore  and  the  hind  feet,  the 
former  having  but  two  functional  toes,  and  the 
latter  consisting  mainly  of  an  enormous  fourth 
toe.  The  only  species  Imown  is  C.  caatanotis  (erroneously 
described  as  C.  ecaudatus),  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
rat,  found  in  the  interior  of  Australia. 

chogset  (chog'set),  TO,  [Also  chogsett;  prob.  of 
Amer.  Ind,  origin.  ]  A  local  name  in  New  Eng- 
land of  the  ounner  or  blue-perch,  Ctenolabrus 
ads^ersus.    Also  called  nibbler.     See  cunner. 

choice  (chois),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
chois,  <  ME.  chois,  choise,  choys,  <  OF.  chois,  ¥. 
choix,  a  choice,  <  choisir,  coisir,  P,  choisir  =  Pr. 
chausir,  causir  (>  Sp.  *cosir  =  OPg,  cousir  = 
Olt.  ciausire),  alsoiu  comp.,  Pr.  escausir^OCiA. 
scosir  (es-,  s-,  <  L.  eoc-),  choose;  of  Teut.  ori- 
gin :  nit.  <  Goth,  kau^an,  prove,  test,  <  kiusan, 
choose,  =  B.  choose,  q.  v.]  I.  to.  1,  The  act  of 
choosing ;  the  voluntary  act  of  selecting  or  sep- 
arating from  two  or  more  things  that  which  is 
preferred,  or  of  adopting  one  course  of  action 
in  preference  to  others;  selection;  election. 

And  there  he  put  vs  to  the  choys  of  thyse  foresayd  .ij. 
wayes,  sweyng  [showing]  to  vs  the  daungers  oJ  bothe,  as  is 
before  rehersed.  Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  69. 
Ye  know  how  that  a  good  while  ago  God  made  choice 
among  us,  that  the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth  should  hear  the 
word  of  the  gospel,  and  believe.  Acts  xv,  7. 

3,  The  power  of  choosing;  option. 

Neuertheles,  he  yaf  hyra  fre  choys  to  do  what  he  wolde, 
for  yef  he  wolde  he  myght  yelde  god  his  parte,  en  to  the 
feende  his  also.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  14. 

The  moral  universe  includes  nothing  but  the  exercise  of 
choice ;  all  else  is  machinery. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  301. 

The  chmce  lay  between  an  amended  confederacy  and  the 
new  constitution.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  5. 

3.  Care  in  selecting;  judgment  or  skill  in  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  to  be  preferred,  and  in  giv- 
ing a  preference.     [Eare.] 

Julius  Caesar  did  write  a  collection  of  apophthegms ;  it 
is  a  pity  his  book  is  lost ;  tot  I  imagine  they  were  collected 
with  judgment  and  choice.  Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

4.  The  person  or  thing  chosen ;  that  which  is 
approved  and  selected  in  preference  to  others. 

I  am  sorry  .  .  . 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 
The  lady,  gracious  prince,  may  be  hath  settled 
Affection  on  some  former  choice. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  li.  3. 

5.  The  best  part  of  anything ;  a  select  portion 
or  assortment. 

There  all  the  grete  of  the  Grekys,  &  the  grym  knyghtys, 
And  the  chcse  of  hor  chyualry,  was  chargit  to  lenge  [lin- 
ger]. Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6868. 
A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits  .  .  . 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelUng  tide. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 
6t.  A  variety  of  preferable  or  valuable  things. 


choice 

The  eJioice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other 
books.  Hooker. 

HobBon's  choice,  a  proverbial  expression  denoting  a 
choice  without  an  alternative ;  the  thing  offered  or  no- 
thing. It  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of 
a  carrier  and  Innkeeper  at  Cambridge,  England,  named 
Hobson,  who  let  horses  and  coaches,  and  obliged  each  cus- 
tomer to  take  in  his  turn  that  horse  which  stood  nearest 
the  stable-door. 

Where  to  elect  there  is  but  one, 

'Tis  Sobson's  choice ;  take  that  or  none. 

T.  Ward,  England's  Reformation,  p.  326. 
Of  choice,  select ;  distinguished ;  of  worth  or  value  :  as, 
men  o/cAoice. — To  make  choice  of,  to  choose;  select; 
separate  and  take  in  preference. 

He  made  Choice  0/ wise  and  discreet  Men  to  be  his  Coun- 
sellors. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  52. 
=Syn.  Preference,  Election,  etc.    See  option. 
H.  a.  1.  Carefully  selected;  well  chosen :  as, 
■  a  choice  epithet. 

Choice  word  and  measured  phrase, 
Above  the  reach  of  ordinary  men. 
Wordsworth,  Resolution  and  Independence,  st.  14. 

2.  Worthy  of  being  preferred;  select ;  notable ; 
precious. 

Er  this  day  was  done,  or  droghe  to  the  night, 
All  chaunget  the  chere  of  this  choise  maidon. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8171. 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  1. 
Thus  in  a  sea  of  folly  toss'd. 
My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost.  Swift. 

A  written  word  is  the  choicest  of  relics. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  111. 

3.  Careful ;  frugal ;  chary ;  preserving  or  using 
with  care,  as  valuable  :  with  of. 

He  that  is  choice  of  his  time  will  also  be  choice  of  his  com- 
pany, and  choice  of  his  actions.    Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  living. 

4t.  Noble;  excellent. 

There  the  grekes  hade  grymly  ben  gird  vnto  dethe, 
Hade  not  Achilles  ben  cheualrous  &  choise  of  his  dedis. 
Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5248. 

=Syil.  2.  Costly,  exquisite,  uncommon,  rare,  excellent, — 

3.  Sparing. 

choice-drawnt  (chois'dr^n),  a.  Selected  with 
particular  care.     [Rare.  ] 

Who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ? 
Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  (oho.). 

choicefulf  (ehois '  ful),  a.     [<  choice  +  -/wZ,  1.] 

1.  Offering  a  choice;  varied:  as,  ^^choiceful 
plenty,"  Sylvester^  Colonies,  p.  681. — 2.  Makmg 
niany  choices ;  fitful ;  changeful ;  fickle. 

His  choiceful  sense  with  every  change  doth  fit.    Spenser. 

choiceless  (ehois 'les),  a.  [<  choice  +  -less.'] 
Not  having  the  power  of  choosing;  destitute  of 
free  will.  Hammond.  [Rare.] 
choicely  (chois'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  choisly,  choisUj 
<  ehois  J  adj.,+  -ly,  -ly2.]  1.  With  care  in  choos- 
ing ;  with  nice  regard  to  preference ;  with  judi- 
cious choice. 

A  band  of  men, 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  an  eminent  degree. 

Old  fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  4. 

3.  With  great  care;  carefully:  as,  a  thing 
choicely  preserved. 

choiceness  (ehois '  nes),  n.    [<  choice  +  -ness.l 

The  quality  of  being  choice,     (a)  Justness  of  dis- 
crimination; nicety:  as,  ^'choiceness  of  phrase,"  B.  Jon- 
son,  Discoveries.    (&)  Particular  value  or  worth ;  excel- 
lence :  as,  the  choiceness  of  wine. 
Plants  ...  for  their  choiceness  preserved  in  pots. 

Evelyn,  Calendarinm  Hortense. 

choice-note  (ehois'not),  n.  In  vocal  music,  one 
of  several  notes  of  different  pitch  or  value, 
printed  together  upon  the  staff,  in  order  that 
the  singer  may  take  that  one  which  is  best 
adapted  to  his  voice. 
choile  (choil),  V.  t.     To  overreach.     MaUiwell. 

[Prov.  Eng.  (Yorkshire).] 
choir  (kwir),  n.  [A  corrupt  spelling  of  quire^, 
"restored"  to  choir  (without  a  change  of  pro- 
nunciation) in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, in  imperfect  imitation  of  ¥.  chceur  or  the 
orig.  L.  chortis :  see  quire'^  and  chortis.'\  1.  Any 
company  of  singers. 

He  aslsed,  but  all  the  heavenly  quire  stood  mute. 

Milton^  P.  L.,  iii.  217. 
2.  An  organized  company  of  singers,    (a)  Espe- 
cially, such  a  company  employed  in  church  service. 
The  choir, 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  Te  Deum.      Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 
Then  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1. 161. 
The  choir  have  not  one  common-metre  hjrmn  to  drag 
them  down  to  the  people  in  the  pews  below. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  157. 
(6)  A  choral  society,  especially  one  that  performs  sacred 
music.    In  eight-part  music  a  chorus  is  divided  into  first 
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and  second  choirs,  (c)  In  the  Anglican  Church,  an  official 
body  consisting  of  the  minor  canons,  the  choral  vicars, 
and  the  choristers  connected  with  a  cathedral,  whose  func- 
tion is  to  perform  the  daily  choral  service.  Such  a  choir 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  called  decani  and  cant&ris, 
sitting  on  the  right  and  left  sides  respectively ;  of  these 
the  decani  side  forms  the  leading  or  principal  section. 
See  cantoris,  decani. 

3.  That  part  of  a  chiirch  which  •  is,  or  is  con- 
sidered as,  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  sing- 
ers. In  churches  of  fully  developed  plan,  that  part  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  apse  which  is  reserved  for  can- 
ons, priests,  monks,  and  choristers  during  divine  service. 
In  cruciform  churches  the  choir  usually  begins  at  the 
transepts  and  occupies  the  head  of  the  cross,  including  the 


Choir  of  Amiens  Cathedral,  France. 

altar  (see  cut  under  cathedral) ;  but  sometimes,  especially 
In  monastic  churches,  it  extends  beyond  the  transepts, 
thus  encroaching  upon  the  nave.    In  churches  without 
transepts  the  choir  is  similarly  placed.    In  medieval  ex- 
amplel,  especially  after  1250,  it  was  usually  surrounded 
by  an  ornamental  barrier  or  grating  (see  choir-8creen\  and 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rood-screen.    See  chancel. 
The  rich  stream 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
To  a  prepar'd  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
A  distance  from  her.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

4.  A  company;  a  band,  originally  of  persons 
dancing  to  music :  loosely  applied  to  an  assem- 
bly for  any  ceremonial  purpose. 
We,  that  are  of  purer  fire. 
Imitate  the  starry  quire. 
Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 
Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 

Milton,  Comus,  1. 112. 
And  high-born  Howard,  more  majestic  sire, 
With  fool  of  quality,  completes  the  quire. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  298. 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir 
With  tuneless  pipe  beside  the  murmuring  Loire. 

Ooldsmith,  Traveller,  1.  243. 

Formerly  and  still  occasionally  quire. 
choir  (kwir),  V.  t.  and  i.     [<  choir  for  quire,  n.; 
same  as  quire^,  «.]     To  sing  in  company. 

On  either  side  [of  the  Virgin],  round  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  is  a  crowd  of  choiring  angels.  Farrar. 

choir-boy  (kwir'boi),  ».  A  member  of  a  boy- 
choir  ;  a  boy  who  sings  in  a  choir. 

choiristerf,  ».     An  obsolete  form  of  chorister. 

choir-office  (kwir'of'is),  n.  1.  Same  as  choir- 
service,  1.^2.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  any  one  of 
the  seven  canonical  hours. — 3.  The  breviary- 
office.    Lee,  Bccl.  Terms. 


choir-screen.  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  England. 


choke 

choir-organ  (k  TO''6r"'gan),  n.  In  large  organs, 
the  third  principal  section  of  the  instrument, 
of  less  power  than  the  great  organ,  and  con- 
taining stops  specially  suited  for  choir  accom- 
paniment. Once  called  the  chair-organ;  occa- 
sionally, also,  the  positive  organ. 

choir-pitch  (kwir'pich),  n.  The  ancient  church- 
pitch  of  Germany,  said  to  be  about  one  ton& 
higher  than  the  concert-pitch. 

choir-ruler  (kwir'ro'''16r),  n.  Mccles.,  one  of 
the  church  officers  who  preside^  in  place  of  the 
precentor,  over  the  singing  of  the  psalms  on 
the  more  important  festivals.  The  choir-rulers, 
wear  copes,  and  are  two  or  four  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  festival. 

Until  a  late  period,  even  it  they  do  not  still,  several 
churches  on  the  continent  put  staves  into  the  hands  of 
the  chair-mlers,  as  is  still  practised  in  Belgium. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  204. 

choir-screen  (kwir'skren),  n.  Ail  ornamental 
screen  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  often  in  open- 
work, dividing  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a  church, 
from  the  aisles  or  the  ambulatory,  usually  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  obstruct  sight  or 
sound,  but  sometimes  a  solid  wall  cutting  off 
all  view  of  the  floor  of  the  choir  from  the  aisles. 
See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

choir-service  (kwir'ser"vis),  n.  1.  The  ser- 
vice of  singing  performed  by  a  choir.  Also 
called  choir-office. —  2.  A  service  or  an  office 
chanted  or  recited  in  the  choir  of  a  church. 
Lee,  Bcel.  Terms. 

choir-tippet  (kwir'tip"et),  n.  A  scarf  or  hood 
worn  as  a  protection  against  cold  or  drafts  by 
the  clergy  officiating  in  the  choir  of  a  church. 
See  amice^. 

choke^  (chok),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  choked,  ppr. 
choking.  [Also  until  recently  spelled  choak; 
dial,  chock  (see  chock''-) ;  <  MB.  choken,  cheken, 
choke,  <  AS.  *ceocian  (in  comp.  d-ceoeian:  see 
achoke)  =  Icel.  koka,  gulp  (cf.  kok,  the  gullet, 
esp.  of  birds :  see  chokes) ;  prob.  orig.  imitative 
of  the  guttural  or  gurgling  sounds  uttered  by 
one  who  is  choking,  and  so  akin  to  chuck'-, 
chuckle^,  cackle,  cough,  kink^,  all  ult.  imitative 
words  containing  a  repeated  guttural :  see  these 
words.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  stop  the  breath  of  by- 
preventing  access  of  air  to  the  windpipe ;  suf- 
focate ;  stifle. 

And  the  herd  ranviolently  down  a  steep  place,  .  .  .and 
were  choked  in  the  sea.  Mark  v.  iS. 

Specifically — 3.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of 
breathing,  either  temporarily  or  permanently, 
by  stricture  of  or  obstruction  in  the  windpipe; 
constrict  or  stop  up  the  windpipe  of  so  as  to 
hinder  or  prevent  breathing  ;  strangle. 

With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 

We  can  almost  fancy  that  we  see  and  hear  the  great 

English  debater  .  .  .  choked  by  the  rushing  multitude  of 

his  words.  Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

3.  To  stop  by  filling ;  obstruct ;  block  up :  often 
with  up :  as,  to  choke  up  the  entrance  of  a  har- 
bor or  any  passage. 

The  vines  and  the  mulberry-trees,  the  food  of  the  silk- 
worm whose  endless  cocoons  choke  wp  the  market-place, 
witness  to  the  richness  of  the  land. 

B.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  48. 

4.  To  hinder  by  obstruction  or  impediments f 
overpower,  hinder,  or  check  the  growth,  expan- 
sion, or  progress  of ;  stifle ;  smother. 

And  some  fell  among  thorns  ;  and  the  thorns  sprung  up 
and  choked  them.  Mat.  xiii.  7. 

Tho'  mists  and  clouds  do  choke  her  window  Ught. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  SouL 

5.  To  suppress  or  stifle. 

Confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choke,  the  strong  conception 
That  I  do  groan  withal.  Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

6.  To  offend  greatly;  revolt.     [Rare.] 

I  was  choked  at  this  word.  Sw{ft. 

7.  Same  as  eJioke-bore. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  stifle  or  suffocate,  as  by 
obstruction  and  pressure  in  hastily  swallowing 
food,  or  by  irritation  of  the  air-passages  when 
fluids  are  accidentally  admitted  there. 

Who  eats  with  too  much  speed  may  hap  to  choak. 

Heywood,  Dialogues,  p.  323. 
2.  To  be  checked  as  if  by  choking;  stick. 
The  words  choked  in  his  throat.  Scott. 

chokei  (chok),  n.  [<  choked,  v.]  1.  The  con- 
striction of  the  bore  of  a  choke-bored  gun.— 3. 
The  neck  or  portion  of  a  rocket  where  the  stick 
is  attached.— 3.  The  tie  at  the  end  of  a  car- 
tridge. 

choke2  (chok),  n.  [The  last  syllable  of  arti- 
choke.']  The  filamentous  or  capillary  part  of 
the  artichoke. 
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Choke^,  chouk  (ohok,  choui),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten ehowlc,  repr.  Hind,  chauk,  a  square,  mar- 
ket-place.] In  India,  an  open  place  or  wide 
street,  in  the  middle  of  a  city,  where  the  mar- 
ket is  held.     Yule  and  Bwrnell. 

The  sowars  at  once  galloped  into  the  choke^  or  principal 
street,  which  is  very  narrow  and  tortuous, 

W.  H.  Suasell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  352. 
choke-bailt  (ohok'bal),  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  Non- 
aUowanoe  of  bail,  as  in  an  unbailable  action. 
Sue  him  at  common  law : 
Arrest  liim  on  an  action  of  choke-bail. 

B.  Jonaon,  Magnetick  Lady,  v.  3. 

II,  a.  Not  bailable ;  not  admitting  of  baU. 

Bailiff.   We  arrest  you  in  the  King's  name.  .  .  . 
Widow.  How?  how?  in  & chokebau  &ciion'i 

Wyeherley,  Plain  Dealer,  v.  3. 
chokeberry  (ch6k'ber'''i),  n. ;  pi.  ehoJceberries 
(-iz).    The  plant  Pyrus  arbutifoUa,  a  low  ro- 
saceous shruh  of  North  America,  or  its  very 
astringent  berry-like  fruit. 
choke-bore  (chok'bor),  v.  t.    To  bore  (a  gun- 
barrel)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  shall  be  a  little  less  near  the  muzzle 
than  at  some  point  back  of  it  other  than  the 
chamber,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  charge 
(of  shot)  when  the  gun  is  fired.    Also  choke. 
choke-bore  (chok'bor),  n.    A  gun.  the  bore  of 
which  is  sUghtly  constricted  near  the  muzzle. 

My  duck-gun,  the  No.  10  choke-bore^  is  a  very  strong  and 
close-shooting  piece.     T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  55. 

choke-cherry  (ch6k'cher"i),  TO.  1.  The  popular 
name  of  an  American  species  of  wild  cherry, 
Prunus  Virgimana,  remarkable  for  the  astrin- 
gency  of  its  fruit. —  2.  In  miming,  choke-damp ; 
after-damp.     [Local,  Eng.] 

choke-damp  (chok'damp),  n.  In  eoal-mimng, 
same  as  Mack-damp. 

chokedar  (cho'ke-dar),  n.    Same  as  chokidar. 

choke-full,  chock-full  (chok'-,  chok'ful'),  a. 
[Also  chuck-full,  and  until  recently  choak-fidl ;  < 
ME.  chokkefulle,  chekefulle,  chehkefulle,  <  choken, 
chelcen,  E.  choke^  (=  chock^),  +fulV-.  Henee  the 
adv.  choek^ ;  and  of.  chocki.']  Pull  to  the  utmost; 
full  to  the  point  of  choking  or  obstructing. 
Charottez  chokkefuUc  [var.  chekkefulle]  charegyde  with 
golde.  Morte  Arthure,  1. 1552. 

We  filled  the  skiijs  choak-full. 

Bruce,  Source  oi  the  Nile,  IV.  549. 

In  short,  to  use  the  last-named  and  much  respected 

lady's  own  expression,  the  house  was  choke-full  to  the 

very  attics.  Barha/m,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  21. 

chokelewt,  a.     [ME.,  also  chekelew,  cheklew,  < 
choken,  cheken,  choke,  4-  -lew,  as  in  drunkelew. 
Cf.  drunkelew.^    Choking;  strangling. 
Unto  stelthe  beware  hem  of  hempen  lane, 
For  stelthe  is  medid  [raeeded]  with  a  chekelew  [var.  choke- 
lew,  cheklew]  bane. 

Book  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  106. 

chokelingti  P-  a.     A  Middle  English  form  of 


choke-pear  (chok'par),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  pear 
that  has  a  rough  astringent  taste.  Henee — 
2t.  Anything  that  stops  the  mouth ;  an  unan- 
swerable argument ;  an  aspersion  or  a  sarcasm 
by  which  a  person  is  put  to  silence. 

He  gaue  him  a  choake-peare  to  stoppe  his  breath,  reply- 
ing as  f olloweth.    Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  S21. 

Pardon  me  for  going  so  low  as  to  talk  of  giving  choke- 
pears.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

choke-plumf  (ehok'plum),  n.  A  plum  resem- 
bling in  its  effects  the  choke-pear.    Meywood. 

choker  (eho'kSr),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
chokes ;  that  which  induces  a  feeling  of  stran- 
gulation; something  difficult  to  swallow. 

He  had  left  a  glass  of  water  just  tasted.  I  finished  it. 
It  was  a  choker.  Thackeray,  J>r.  Birch. 

2.  That  which  puts  another  to  silence;  that 
which  cannot  be  answered.  Johnson.  [CoUoq.] 
—8.  A  neckcloth:  as,  "a  white  choker," 
_,  Book  of  Snobs.  [CoUoq.]— 4.  In 
jin.,  a  chain  with  wooden  staves  at- 
tached to  the  ends,  employed  to  compress  and 
measure  the  circumference  of  fascines. 

chokes  (choks),  n.  pi.  [=  So.  chouks;  prob.  of 
Scand.  origin:  cf.  loel.  hok,  the  gullet:  see 
choke^jV.']  The  throat.  Salliwell.  [Local,  Eng.] 

choke-strap  (chok'strap),  n.  Same  as  check- 
strap,  1. 

Chokeweed  (ohok'wed),  n.  A  name  given  to 
several  weeds  of  different  genera,  either  be- 
cause they  choke  the  growth  of  other  plants,  or 
because  when  swallowed  they  produce  a  sen- 
sation of  choking.    Imp.  Diet. 

Chokewort  (chok'w6rt),  n.  Same  as  chokeweed. 
John  Taylor. 

choker,  n.    See  chokjfl. 

chokidar  (cho'ki-dar),  n.  [<  Hind,  chaukidar, 
a  watchman,  policeman,   <  chauM,  watching. 
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watch,  guard,  -\-  -dor,  holding.]  In  India,  a 
gate-keeper,  watchman,  or  policeman;  usually, 
a  private  watchman.  Also  written  chohhadar, 
chokedar,  chokeedar,  chowkeydar. 

And  the  Day  following,  the  Chocadars,  or  Souldiers, 
were  remov'd  from  before  our  gates. 

Ovington,  Voyage  to  Suratt  (1689). 
Simon  must  start  for  the  nearest  police-station,  to  get 
some  Chowkeydars  to  watch  the  carriage. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  138. 
choking  iaho''kmg),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  choke\  v.'] 

1.  Causing  suffocation;  tending  to  choke  or 
suffocate. 

No  solicitations  could  induce  him,  on  a  hot  day  and  in  a 
high  wind,  to  move  out  of  the  chokmg  cloud  of  dust  which 
overhung  the  line  of  march.      Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvi. 

2.  Obstructed  or  indistinct  in  utterance;  gasp- 
ing: as,  to  speak  with  a  choking  voice. 

chokyi  (cho'ki), a.    [Lessprop.  chokey;  <choke^ 
+  -2/1.]     1.  Tending  to  choke  or  suffocate:  as, 
the  air  of  the  room  was  quite  choky. — 2.  In- 
clined to  choke,  as  with  emotion. 
The  allusion  to  his  mother  made  Tom  feel  rather  chokey. 
Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  4. 

choky2,  chokey  (cho  'ki),  n.  [<  Hind.  chauM, 
watch,  guard.]  1.  A  prison;  a  lockup;  also, 
a  customs-  or  toll-station ;  a  palanquin-station. 
—  2.  The  act  of  watching  or  guarcHng. 

chol-,  cholo-.  [NL.,  etc.,  repr.  Gr.  xoX?/  (rarely 
;t:(iAof),  bile,  gaU,  =  L.  fel  =  E.  galP-.^  An  ele- 
ment in  modern  scientific  compound  words 
(cholo-  before  a  consonant),  meaning  '  bile.' 

cholaemia  (ko-le'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  xo^,  bile, 
+  alfia,  blood.]  The  accumulation  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  bile  in  the  blood.  Also  spelled 
cholemia. 

cholsemic  (ko-le'mik),  a.  [<  cholwmia  -(- 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  cholsemia;  characterized 
or  caused  by  cholsemia:  as,  cholxmio  convul- 
sions.    Also  spelled  ckolemic. 

Cholaepus  ko-le'pus),  n.    See  Cholopus. 

cholagogic  (kol-a-goi'ik),  a.  and  n.    [<  Gr.  ;);oAa- 
yay6i,  carrying  off  bile  (see  cholagogue),  +  -ic] 
I.  a.  Promoting  the  flow  of  bile. 
II.  n.  A  cholagogue.  ^ 

cholagogue  (kol'a-gog),  n.  [=  P.  cholagogue  = 
Sp.  It.  colagogo  =  Pg.  cholagogo,  <  Gr.  ;f oAoyuydf , 
carrying  oft  bile,  <  X"'^^,  bile,  +  ayaydg,  leading,  < 
ayeiv,  lead:  see  act,  n.~\  A  substance  which  pro- 
motes a  flow  of  bile,  by  increasing  its  secretion, 
by  facilitating  the  flow  from  the  gall-bladder 
into  the  duodenum,  or  by  quickening  peristal- 
sis, and  so  hurrying  the  bile  through  the  intes- 
tines before  it  or  its  constituents  are  absorbed. 

cholalic  (ko-lal'ik),  a.    Same  as  cholic^. 

cholangioitis  (ko-lan"ji-o-i'tis),  n.  [<  Gr.  xo^, 
bile,  -I-  ayyelov,  a  vessel,  cell,  duct  (see  angio-), 
+  -iiis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  bile- 
ducts. 

chola-plant  (ko'la-plant),  ».  The  chick-pea, 
Cicer  arietinum. 

chelate  (kol'at),  m.  [<  cfeoZ(4c)  + -afei.]  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  choHc  acid  with  a  base. 

choleate  (kol'e-at),  n.  [<  chOle{ic)  +  -a*ei.]  A 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  choleic  acid  with  a 
base. 

cholecyst  (kol'f-sist),  ».  [<  NL.  eholecystis,  < 
Gr.  xo^Vt  bile,  gall,  -1-  Kvang,  bladder.]  The 
gall-bladder.    Also  choleoystis. 

cuolecystenterostomy  (kol'^f-sis-ten-te-ros  'to- 
mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  xo^}  bile,  +  kvotiq,  bladder,  + 
evrepa,  intestines,  +  ard/ia,  mouth.]  In  sura., 
the  reestablishment,  by  an  operation,  of  the 
connection  between  the  gaU-bladder  and  duo- 
denum when  the  common  gall-duct  has  become 
closed.     Med.  News,  Jan.  10,  1885. 

cholecystic  (kol-e-sis'tik),  a.  [<  cholecyst  -^■ 
-jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cholecyst  or  gaU- 
bladder. 

cholecystis  (kol-f-sis'tis),  n.     [NL.]    Same  as 


cholecystitis,  cholecystitis  (koF'f-,  koFo-sis- 
ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  cholecystis,  cholocystis,  + 
-ife.]    Inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder. 

cholecystotomy  (koFf-sis-tot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
XoTiTi,  bile,  +  Kvang,  bladder,  -I-  to/i^,  a  cutting, 

<  rifivecv,  ra/zeiv,  cut:  see  anatomy.)  In  surg., 
incision  of  the  gall-bladder,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  gallstones. 

choledoch  (kol'e-dok),  a.     [<  NL.  choledochus, 

<  Gr.  ;t;oAi?(y<5;fOf,' containing  bile,  <  x^^V,  bilOj  + 
SexsaSai,  receive,  contain.]  Conveying  bile: 
as,  the  common  choledoch  duct. 

choledochous  (ko-led'o-kus),  a.  [As  choledoch 
+  -ous.'\  Conveying  bile :  applied  to  the  bile- 
duct  (ductus  choledochus)  of  the  liver. 

choledography  (kol-f-dog'ra-fi),  n.  [An  erro- 
neous form,  appar.  due  to  confusion  with  Gr. 


choleric 

XoXijSdxoc,  containing  bile  (see  choledoch);  the 
proper  form  would  be  *cholography,  <  Gr.  ^o/i^, 
bile,  +  -ypa^la,  <  yp6(petv,  write.]  An  account 
of  what  relates  to  the  bUe,  as  its  composition, 
secretion,  etc. 
choledology  (kol-e-dol'o-ji),  n.  [An  erroneous 
form,  prop,  "cholotogy,  <'Gr.  xo^,  bUe,  -I-  -%oyla, 

<  Uyuv,  speak:  see  -ology.  Cf.  choledography. \ 
Knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the  bile. 

choleic  (kol'f-ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ;t<'^^,  bile,  -1-  -ic. 
The  reg.  form  cholic  has  a  different  application.  ] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  bile Chol- 
eic acid,  the  sulphureted  acid  of  bile,  C26H45NSO7,  a 
crystalline  solid,  soluble  in  water  and  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing into  cholic  acid  and  taurine.  Also  called  taurocholi& 
acid. 

cholein  (kol'e-in),  ■«.  [<  choleric) +  -irfi.']  Same 
as  choline. 

cholemesis,  cholemesia  (ko-lem'e-sis,  kol-e- 
me'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x°^,  bile,  -I-  e/icaig, 
vomiting,  <  i/ie'iv,  vomit :  see  emetic.  ]  In  pa- 
thol., the  vomiting  of  bile. 

cholemia,  cholemic.    See  cholcemia,  cholcemic. 

choler  (kol'er),  n.  [Pormerly  also  choller 
(spelled  with  ch  in  imitation  of  the  L.),  earlier 
coler,  <  ME.  coler,  colere,  colre,  <  OP.  colere,  P. 
colire  =  Pr.  Pg.  colera  =  Sp.  cdlera  =  It.  col- 
lera,  anger,  bile,  <  L.  cholera,  bile,  a  bilious  ail- 
ment, <  Gr.  ;ifo/lEpa,  a  bilious  ailment,  cholera, 

<  x'>^  =  L-  fil  =  E.  gall,  bile :  see  gall^.  Cf . 
cholera,  of  which  choler  is  a  doublet.]  If.  The 
bile.  [Anger  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  excess  or  disturbance  of  this  fluid.] 

Anger  or  wrath  is  the  boiling  of  the  blood  about  th& 
heart,  through  the  stirring  up  of  choler.  Blundeville. 

My  Father,  named  Richard,  was  of  a  sanguine  complex- 
ion, mixed  with  a  dash  of  choler.   Evelyn,  Diary  (1623),  p.  3. 

Hence  —  2.  Anger;  wrath;  irascibility. 
Tiirow  cold  water  on  thy  choler.    Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W,,  ii.  3. 
Stay  not  within  the  bounds  Marsilius  holds  ; 
Lest,  little  brooking  these  unfitting  braves, 
My  choler  overshp  the  law  of  arms. 

Gi-eene,  Orlando  Furioso. 
Wee  see  you  are  in  choler,  therefore  till  you  coole  a  while 
wee  turne  us  to  the  ingenuous  Reader. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Renfonst. 
=Syn.  2.  Anger,  Vexation,  Indignation,  etc.    See  anger^. 
cholera  (kol'e-ra),  n.     [<  L.  cholera,  bile,  a  bil- 
ious ailment,  <  Gr.  x°^9°-i  a  bilious  ailment, 
cholera,  <  xo'^'h,  gall,  bile,  anger:  see  choler. \ 

1.  An  infectious  and  often  rapidly  fatal  dis- 
ease, prevailing  epidemically,  generallj^  pre- 
ceded by  a  diarrhea,  and  marked  by  violent 
purging  of  watery  stools  with  flocculent  par- 
ticles suspended  in  them  ("rice-water  stools"), 
vomiting,  cramps,  especially  in  the  legs  and 
abdominal  walls,  and  profound  collapse :  spe-  • 
cifically  termed  Asiatic  cholera.  In  cholera,  as  in 
typhoid  fever,  the  morbific  particles,  probably  living 
germs,  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  be  transmitted  by  emanation 
or  exhalation  from  the  stools  of  the  patient.  They  are 
destroyed  by  boiling.  The  period  of  incubation  is  short, 
from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  day^.  Cholera  is  en- 
demic in  India,  and  at  different  periods  it  has  swept  as  an 
epidemic  with  great  violence  over  Asia  and  (since  1829) 
over  Europe  and  America. 

2.  An  acute  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  not 
epidemic,  marked  by  vomiting,  purging,  colic, 
and  cramps  in  the  legs  and  abdominal  walls, 
with  considerable  exhaustion,  mostly  confined 
to  the  hotter  months,  and  frequently  due  to  er- 
rors of  diet :  specifically  called  sporadic  cholera 
and  cholera  morhis. — 3.  A  destructive  infec- 
tious disease  of  fowls,  characterized  by  a  yel- 
low or  green  diarrhea,  with  an  offensive  odor, 
and  great  weakness  and  speedy  death,  it  is 
held  to  be  caused  by  a  bacterium,  and  is  promoted  by  un- 
cleanliness.  Usually  called  chicken-cholera  or  fowl-cholera. 
—Algid  cholera.  See  algid.— Cboleza,  Infantum  (in- 
fants cholera),  aterm  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  tlireat- 
ening  cases  of  enterocolitis  or  sporadic  cholera  in  infants. 
—Cholera  morbus  (cholera  disease),  a  term  popularly 
applied  to  sporadic  and  occasionally  to  Asiatic  cholera. 
—Hog-cholera,  a  specific  highly  contagious  fever  of 
swine,  attended  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  stom- 
aoh,  intestines,  and  other  organs,  usually  diarrhea,  fre- 
quently cough,  and  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes.  It  is  believed  to  be  caused  by 
the  Bacillus  minimus.  (Klein.)  Also  called  infectious 
jmewtrw-enteritis,  svrine-plague,  erysipelas  malignum,  and 
intestinal  fever  of  swine. 

choleraic  (kol-e-ra'ik),  a.  [<  cholera  +  -ic. 
The  reg.  form  choleric  has  a  different  use.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  cholera ;  affected  or 
characterized  by,  due  to,  or  causing  cholera : 
as,  choleraic  exhalations  or  patients ;  the  chole- 
raic voice ;  choleraic  miasmata. 

choleric^  (kol'e-rik),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
colerick,  <  ME.  colerik,  colrik,  bilious,  <  OP.  co- 
lerique,  P.  colerigue  =  Pr.  coleric  =  Sp.  coUrico 
=  Pg.  colerico  =  It.  collerico,  <  L.  cholericws,  bil- 
ious, <  Gr.  ;foAep(/f(5f,  of  or  like  cholera,  <  x""^- 
pa,  cholera:  see  choler,  cholera,  etc.]  I,  a,  1. 
Abounding  with  choler  or  bile ;  bilious. 
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Out  two  great  poets  being  so  different  in  their  tempers, 
the  one  cholerick  and  sanguine,  the  other  phlegmatick  and 
melancliolick.  Dryden. 

He  had  something  of  the  choleric  complexion  of  his  coun- 
trymen stamped  on  his  visage.     Lamb,  South-Sea  House. 

2.  Easily  irritated;  irascible;  inclined  to  an- 
ger; angry:  as,  a  cAoZerJc  temper. 

"When  the  guide  perceived  it,  he  grew  so  extreme  choleric 
that  he  threatened  Mr.  I.  H.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  34. 

Sir  Robert  is  choleric  enough,  hut  then,  as  he  is  provoked 
■without  cause,  he  is  appeased  without  reason. 

Foote,  The  Banlcrupt,  i. 

3.  Indicating  or  expressing  anger;  prompted 
toy  anger ;  angry :  as,  a  choleric  speech. 

That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word, 
"Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Shak.,  M.  (orM.,  ii.  2. 
=  Sra.  2.  Testy,  touchy,  peppery,  irritable. 

n.t  n.  A  person  of  a  bilious  or  choleric  tem- 
perament. 

The  dyeuel .  .  .  him  asayleth  stranglakest  [strongliest] 
thane  [the]  colrik  mid  ire  and  discord. 

Ayenhite  oflnwyt,  p.  157. 

choleric^  (kol'e-rils;),  n.  [<  cholera  +  -ic.  Cf. 
choleric^.']  A  person  suffering  from  cholera. 
[Bare.] 

The  commission  tried  to  make  the  autopsy  of  a  choleric 
whom  I  saw  in  the  penal  establishment  of  San  Miguel. 

cr.  S.  Cons.  Rep.,  No.  Iv.  (1886),  p.  680. 

cholericly (kol'e-rik-li),  adv.  [< choleric^+  -ly'^.^ 

In  a  choleric  manner.     [Rare.] 
cholericness  (kol'e-rik-nes),  n.     [<  choleric^  + 
-ness.'\  Irascibility;  anger;  peevishness.  [Rare.] 
Contentiousness  and  cholericbness. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Anti-Baal  Berith,  p.  128. 

choleriform  (kol'e-ri-fdrm),  a.  [=  F.  choWi- 
forme,  <  L.  cholera  +  forma,  form.]  Resem- 
bling cholera ;  of  the  nature  of  cholera :  as, 
choleriform  diarrhea. 

cholerine  (kol'e-rin),  n.  [<  cholera  +  -i»el; 
=  F.  chol4rine"=  Sp.  colerina,  etc.]  1.  The 
diarrhea  which  commonly  precedes  the  severe 
symptoms  in  an  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  or 
which  occurs  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
in  eases  where  no  further  symptoms  are  de- 
"voloped.  These  cases  may  be  considered  abor- 
tive cases  of  cholera. — 3t.  A  name  formerly 
used  to  designate  the  morbific  agent  of  Asiatic 
cholera. 

cholerization  (kol"e-ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  *choler- 
ise  (<  cholera  +  -i'ze)  +  -aiion.']  Inoculation 
with  cholera,  or  with  cholera  in  a  modified  form, 
as  a  prophylactic  measure. 

choleroia  (kol'e-roid),  a.  [<  cholera  +  -oid.  Cf . 
Gr.  xo'^P^^ISj  of  same  sense  and  formation.] 
Resembling  cholera. 

cholerophobia  (kol'''e-ro-f6'bi-a),  n.  [<  Gr. 
XoMpa,  cholera,  +  -fojiia,  <  (poflelaOai,  fear.]  An 
extreme  or  morbid  dread  of  cholera.    [Rare.] 

cholerophone  (ko-ler'o-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;t;oA£pa, 
cholera,  +  (payv^,  voice.]  The  faint,  plaintive, 
hoarse  or  squeaking  voice  characteristic  of 
choleraic  patients  in  the  stage  of  collapse ; 
choleraic  voice  (vox  cholerica). 

cholestearin,  cnolestearine  (kol-es-te'a-rin), 
n.    Erroneous  forms  of  cholesterin. 

'Cholesteatoma  (kol-es-te-a-to'ma),  n. ;  pi.  cho- 
lesteatomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xoM,  bile,  + 
cTsap  (ffTEar-),  tallow,  fat,  +  -oma,']  Inpathol., 
an  endothelioma  in  which  the  cells,  closely 
packed  in  concentric  layers,  form  glistening, 
pearl-like  bodies. 

cholestersemia  (ko-les-te-re'mi-a),  n.  [Nil.,  < 
cholester{in)  +  Gr.  alfia,  tjlood.]  A  morbid  in- 
crease of  cholesterin  in  the  blood.  Also  choles- 
teremia. 

cholesteric  (kol-es-ter'ik),  a.  [<  cholester(in) 
+  -ic]     Pertaining  to  cholesterin,  or  obtained 

from  it Choleateric  acid,  CgHiqOs,  an  acid  obtained 

by  boiling  cholesterin  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  in  crystals 
of  a  yellowisli-white  color. 

cholesterin,  cholesterine  (ko-les'te-rin),  n. 
[=  F.  cholesterine  =  Sp.  colesterina,  <  Gr.  ;toA^, 
bile,  +  oTEpcdf,  solid,  +  -in^,  ■dne^.']  A  sub- 
stance (C26H44O)  crystallizing  in  leaflets,  with 
a  mother-of-pearl  luster  and  a  fatty  feel,  it  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  probably  a  monova- 
lent alcohol.  It  occurs  in  the  blood  and  brain,  in  the  yolk 
of  eggs,  and  in  the  seeds  and  buds  of  plants,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  bile,  and  especially  in  biliary  calculi, 
which  frequently  consist  wholly  of  cholesterin.  By  treat- 
ing wool-fat  with  boiling  alcohol  there  is  obtained  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  cholesterin  and  isocholesterin.  Also 
cholestearin,  cholestearin^. 

choliah  (eho'li-a),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  small  coast- 
ing-vessel used  by  the  natives  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.  Sometimes  spelled  choolia.  Be 
Colange. 

choliamb  (ko'li-amb),  re.  [<  L.  choUambits,  <  Gr. 
xa^M/ijio^,  lame  iambus,  <  ;t:u/Wf,  lame,  limping, 
+  lafilSoc,  iambus.]   lapros.,  a  variety  of  iambic 
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trimeter  with  a  trochee  as  the  sixth  foot  instead 
of  the  regular  iambus.  This  irregularity  produces 
a  kind  of  Ump  or  halt  in  the  rhythm.  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  used  it  chiefly  in  pieces  characterized  by  humorous 
invective.      See  scazon, 

choliambic  (ko-li-am'bik),  a.  and  m.    [<  Gr.  ;t;w- 
Xiapijimdi,  <  ;tf(j/l(ffi|U^of,  choliamb:  see  choliamb 
and  -jc]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of 
choliambs. 
II,  n.  Same  as  choliamb. 

cholici  (kol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xo^,  bile,  +  -ic.  Cf. 
choleic.'i  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  bile. 
Also  cholalic —  Chollc  acid,  an  acid  found  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  and  in  the  excrement. 

cholic^t,  m.    -An  obsolete  form  of  colic. 

choline,  cholin  (kol'in),  n.  [<  Gr.  xo^4,  bile, 
+  -ine'^,  -irfi.']  A  basic  substance  (C5H15NO2) 
which  is  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  or- 
ganism, but  is  most  abundant  in  the  bUe,  in  the 
brain  (as  a  constituent  of  lecithin),  and  in  the 
yolk  of  eggs.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  crys- 
tallizes with  difficulty.  Also  cholein  and  neurine. 

cholo  (cho'lo),  TO.  [S.  Amer.]  A  child  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Peruvian  Indian  parentage. 

The  chtilo,  the  descendant  of  the  alliances  of  the  Span- 
iards with  the  Inca  Indians.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  16. 

cholo-.    See  chol-. 

cholochrome  (kol'o-krom),  n.  [  <  Gr.  xo^j  Wle, 
+  ;i-|Ou//a,  color.]  'A  general  term  for  bile-pig- 
ments of  every  kind.     See  bile-pigment. 

cholocyst,  cholocystenterostomy,  etc.  See 
cholecyst,  etc. 

Chologaster  (ko-lo-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Xa^i^C,  lame,  defective,  +  yaar^p,  belly.]  A  ge- 
nus of  cave-fishes,  of  the  tamilj  AmblyopsiSce, 
having  eyes  and  colored  integument,  contrary 
to  the  rule  in  this  family.  There  are  several 
species  in  the  southern  United  States,  as  C. 
papilUfer. 

choloidic  (kol-o-id'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xo^,  toUe,  + 
-jdl  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  bile  : 
as,  choloidic  acid. 

chololithiasis  (kol"o-li-thi'a-sis),  n.  [As  cholo- 
lith{ic)  +  -irasis.]  iapathol.,  that  condition  of 
the  body  in  which  gallstones  are  produced ;  the 
choloUthic  diathesis. 

chololithic  (kol-o-lith'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xoH,  bile, 
-I-  Ai'fof,  stone,  +'-Jc.]  Pertaining  to  gallstones 
or  their  formation. 

cholophsein  (kol-o-f  e'in),  ».  [<  Gr.  x'>^,  bile,  + 
Aaidg,  dusky,  brown,  -I-  -jn^.]   Same  as  biliphwin. 

Cholopodinse  (k6"16-po-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cholopus  {-pod-)  +  ^nce.']  A  subfamily  of  Bra- 
dypodidce,  typilied  by  the  genus  Cholopus,  con- 
taining the  two-toed  sloths. 

cholopodine  (ko-lop'o-din),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Cholopodince. 
II.  n.  A  sloth  of  the  subfamily  Cholopodince. 

Cholopus  (ko'lo-pus),  n.  [NL.,  orig.  by  lUi- 
ger,  1811,  in  improper  form  Cholmpus,  Choice- 
pus;  <  Gr.  ;i;«A<ijroi^f,  lame-footed,  <  x''>^S>  lame, 
halt,  +  TToif  (jroS-)  =  E.  foot.l      A  genus  of 


chondrif;7 

Dr.  Buchanan  [1800]  was  struck  with  the  .  .  .  ehouUriet 
which  had  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers 
by  rich  native  merchants  of  Madras. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  Ind,,  p.  408. 

choluria  (ko-lu'ri-a),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xo^,  bile, 
+  abpm,  urine,  +  -w.]  Inpathol.,  the  presence 
of  bile-pigment  and  bile-salts  in  the  urine. 

chomer  (ko'mfer),  ».  A  Hebrew  measure;  a 
homer  (which  see). 

chomp  (chomp),  V.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
champ^.     Grose. 

Chondestes  (kon-des'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Swamson, 
1827) ;  said  to  be  (irreg.)  <  Gr.  xMpo(,  grits, 
groats  (grain,  seed),  +  eadktv,  eat.]  A  genus 
of  fringilline  birds  of  North  America,  the  lark- 


Unau,  or  Two-toed  Sloth  ( Cholopus  dictaciylus), 

tardigrade  edentate  mammals,  or  sloths,  of  the 
t?i.-imijBradypodidw,  including  the  unau  or  two- 
toed  sloth,  C.  didactylus,  of  South  America. 

cholosis  (ko-16'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;foA^,  bile,  -I- 
-osis.^  A  disease  characterized  by  a  perversion 
of  the  secretion  of  bile. 

choltry,  choultry  (chol'tri),  ». ;  pi.  choUries, 
choultries  (-triz).  [Bepr.  -Malayalam  chdwati, 
dhauti  =  Telugu  and  Canarese  chdwadi  (cere- 
bral t  or  d),  chawari  =  Marathi  clidwari,  a  cara- 
vansary, an  inn.]  1.  In  southern  India,  a  large 
shed  used  as  a  village  haU  or  assembly. — 2.  A 
khan  or  caravansary  for  the  resting  of  travel- 
ers, usually  consisting  of  a  square  court  sur- 
rounded by  low  buildings,  in  some  choltries  pro- 
visions are  sold,  and  in  others  distributed  gratis,  especially 
to  Brahmans  and  religious  mendicants. 


Lark-finch  {Chondestes  grammica), 

finches,  having  a  long,  graduated,  party-colored 
tail,  and  the  head  much  striped.  There  is  but  one 
species,  the  common  lark-finch  of  the  western  United 
States,  C  grammica. 

chondr-,  chondro-.  [NL.,  etc.,  repr.  Gr.  x^v- 
Spog,  groats,  grain,  lump,  cartilage,  gristle.]  An 
element  in  modem  scientific  compound  words 
{chondro-  before  a  consonant),  usually  meaning 
'  cartilage.' 

Chondracanthidse  (kon-dra-kan'thi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chondracanthus  +  ■4dm.']  A  family  of 
parasitic  lernseoid  crustaceans,  or  flsh-Uce,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Cho%dracanthus.  They 
have  an  elongated  and  often  not  distinctly  segmented 
body  furnished  with  retrorse  spines,  the  abdomen  reduced 
to  a  mere  stump,  the  anterior  pair  of  pleiopods  represent- 
ed by  bifid  lobes,  other  swimming-feet  wanting,  falcate 
mandibles,  and  no  suctorial  proboscis.  The  male  is  much 
smaller  than  the  female,  being  a  stunted  pyriform  object, 
carried  about  by  the  female,  often  in  pairs,  in  her  vulva, 
or  attached  to  other  portions  of  her  body.    See  Epizoa. 

Chondracanthus  (kon-dra-kan'thus),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  x^'o^poii  cartilage,  +  aiiavBa,  thorn,  spine.] 
A  genus  of  lernseoid  parasitic  crustaceans,  or 
fish-lice,  typical  of  the  family  Chondracanthidm, 
having  the  body  covered  with  short  reflexed 
spines.  C.  zei  is  a  parasite  on  the  gills  of  the  dory ;  C. 
gibbosus  infests  the  angler;  C.  comutus  is  found  on  the 
flat-fish.    LernentoTna  is  a  synonym. 

chondral  (kon'dral),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^^po^i 
cartilage,  +  -aZ.]  Cartilaginous;  pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  cartilage  or  a  cartilage,  es- 
pecially a  costal  cartilage :  used  chiefly  in  com- 
bination: as,  inteichondral,  oostochondral. 

chondralgia  (kon-dral'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
;i;(ix'd/)Of,  cartilage,  +  aAyof,  pain.]  Inpathol, 
pain  in  the  region  of  a  cartilage. 

chondrarsenite  (kon-drar'se-nit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
x6v6pog,  grits  (grain),  +  arsenite.]  .An  arse- 
niate  of  manganese,  occurring  in  small  yellow 
grains  with  a  conohoidal  fracture. 

chondrpncl^ymatous  (kou-dreng-kim'a-tus),  a. 
[<  chondrenchyme  (-chymat-)  +  -ous.]  "  Having 
the  character  of  chondrenchyme ;  containing 
or  consisting  of  chondrenchyme. 

chondrenchyme  (kon-dreng'kim),  n.  [<  Gr. 
XivSpog,  cartilage,  +  iyxvfia,  infusion.]  A  tis- 
sue resembling  cartilage  which  occurs  in  some 
sponges,  as  in  the  cortex  of  the  Corticidce.  W. 
J.  Sottas. 

chondri,  n.    Plm-al  of  chondrus. 

chondritcation  (kon"dri-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
chondrify :  see  -fy  and  -ation.']  Theact  or  pro- 
cess of  ohondrifjong  or  of  being  converted  into 
cartilage;  the  state  of  being  ohondrifled. 

The  processes  of  chondrification  and  ossification  often 
proceed  with  but  little  respect  for  the  pre-existing  divi- 
sions. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  268. 

chondrify  (kon'dri-fi),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chon- 
drified,  ppr.  cJumdrifying.  [<  Gr.  x^^poc,  car- 
tilage, +  -fy.]  I.  trans.  To  convert  into  car- 
tilage. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  converted  into  cartilage; 
become  cartilaginous. 
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Alter  the  elements  of  the  chondrifying  cranium  have 
run  into  each  other,  the  inclosed  ear-organs,  by  their  co- 
pious growth,  .  .  .  trespass  on  neighbouring  territories. 
Sncyc.  Srit,  III.  708. 

chondrigen  (kon'dri-jen),  n.  [<  chondriin)  + 
•gen.^  The  substance  of  the  hyaline  cartilage 
■which  yields  chondrin  on  boiling  with  water. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.    Also  chondrogen. 

Chondrigenous  (kon-drij'e-nus),  a.  [<cfto«- 
dr(in,)  +  -genous.']  Yielding  chondrin ;  pertain- 
ing to  unhardened  cartilage :  distinguished  from 
eollagmous,  which  refers  to  the  hardened  tissue. 
Cartilage,  .  .  .  the  chtmdrigeTwus  basis  or  ground-sub- 
stance which  many  considerations  show  to  be  a  product  or 
Itatastate  of  protoplasm.   M.  Foster,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  20. 

chondriglucose  (kon-dri-glo'kos),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^'^- 
dpoq,  cartilage,  +  glucose^  A  substance  having 
a  sweet  taste  and  reducing  properties  like  those 
of  glucose,  which  is  formed  when  cartilage  is 
■boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 

Ohondrilla  (kon-dril'a),  «.  [NL.  (Oscar 
Schmidt,  1862),  dim.  of  &r.  xMpoc,  cartilage.] 
In  gool.,  the  typical  genus  of  sponges  of  the 
family  Chondrillidce,  having  stellate  silicious 
bodies  in  the  cortex. 

Chondrillidse  (kon-dril'i-de),  ».  pi  [NL.,  < 
Chondrilla  +  ■ddce.']  A  family  of  Myxospongim,  or 
gelatinous  sponges,  having  no  fibrous  skeleton. 

cnondrin,  chondrine  (kon'drin),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^v- 
6po;,  cartilage,  +  4n^,  -ine^;  =  F.  chondrine.'] 
The  proper  substance  of  cartilage,  which  is 
procured  by  boiling  the  tissue  of  cartilage  as 
it  occurs  in  the  ribs,  trachea,  nose,  etc.,  and  of 
the  cornea,  in  water.  The  tissue  is  slowly  dissolved 
by  this  means  with  formation  of  chondrin,  which  is  solu- 
ble in  hot  water  and  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  When  dry  it 
resembles  glue. 

chondrites  (kon'drit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xovSpkriQ,  made 
of  groats  or  coarse  meal,  <  xovSpog,  groats,  grain, 
cartilage.  ]  A  common  class  of  meteoric  stones, 
characterized  by  large  numbers  of  rather  mi- 
nute spherical  crystalline  grains.  See  meteor- 
ite. 

chondrites  (kon'drit),  n.  [<  Clumdrus,  3,  + 
4te'^.]  A  fossil  marine  plant  of  the  Chalk  and 
other  formations:  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  existing  Chondrus  crispus,  or  Irish 
moss.    Page. 

chondritic  (kon-drit'ik),  a.  [<  chondrites  +  -ic] 
Having  the  peculiar  granulated  structure  char- 
acteristic of  chondrite. 

chondritis  (kon-dn'tis),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^vdpog^  car- 
tilage, +  -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
cartilage. 

Diseases  which  attack  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  or  frame- 
work of  the  larynx,  as  perichondritis  and  choTidritis. 

Pop.  5ci.  Mo.,  XII.  169. 

chondro-.    See  ehondr-. 
chondrocrania,  n.    Plural  of  chondrocranium. 
chondrocranial  (kon-dro-kra'ni-al),  a.  [<  chon- 
drocranium  +  -aj.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chon- 
drocranium, in  any  sense. 

chondrocranium  (kon-dro-kra'ni-um),  m. :  pi. 
chondrocrania  (-a).  [<  Gr.  x^^po^t  cartilage, 
+  Kpaviov,  skull:' see  cranium.]  1.  A  cartila- 
ginous skuU;  a  skull  per- 
manently cartilaginous,  as 
that  of  many  fishes. — 2. 
The  cartilaginous  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mem- 
branous portions  of  an  em- 
bryonic skull,  which  may 
eventually  become  entirely 
bony;  that  portion  of  an 
osseous  skull  which  is  pre- 
formed in  cartilage.  At  an 
early  stage  this  consists  largely  of 
the  basilar  plate  or  parachordal 
cartilage.  See  Esox,  Acipenser, 
and  parachordal. 


and  n. 

characters  of 


C^ 


Chondrocranium,  or  Car- 
tilaginous SkuU  of  Chick, 
6th  day  of  incubalion. 

h,  anterior  end  of  noto- 

3t„    ■  t.jt""""j."i  ■    J.       A     chord.embeddedinttiepar- 

.    imchth.fthe  persistent     achordal    cartilage   which 

cartilaginous  portion  of  the  JS™  V^«  fo'Stfeb'S: 
cranium  occurring  in  many  cuiae,  /»-,  which  inclose  the 
osseous  fishes,  such  as  the    SSi^g'^  ira^'biSrcSld 

Salmonids,  SUbiaCent  to  the  ethmovomerine  plate :  Co, 
hnnac!  Co,  rudiments  of  cochlea: 

uuuBfci.  .Sc,  rudiment  of  semicircn- 

Chondrodendron  (kon-dro-  S',,?,"^"'  ?"•  ■'"^■i'^" 
den'dron),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^ 
xMpoQ,  cartilage,  +  dcvSpov,  tree.]  A  small 
genus  of  tall  climbing  menispermaceous  shrubs 
with  large  leaves,  natives  of  Peru  and  Brazil. 
The  root  of  C.  tomentosum  is  the  true  pareira  brava,  a 
drug  formerly  of  great  repute  in  complaints  of  the  blad- 
der.   See  pareira. 

chondrodite  (kon'dro-dit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xovSp^dijc, 
granular  (see  dhondroid),  +  -ite^.]  A  mineral 
often  occurring  in  embedded  grains  of  a  yellow 
to  red  color,  and  also  in  perfect  crystals,  it  is 
a  fluosilicate  of  iron  and  magnesium.  Humite  and  clino- 
humite  are  closely  related  minerals,  differing  in  crystalline 
form.  Also  called  irudte.  See  humite. 
62 
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chondroganoid  (kon-dro-gan'oid),  a. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  chara( 
the  Chondroganoidea. 

11.  re.  A  fish  of  the  superorder  Chondroga- 
noidea. 
Also  chondroganoidean. 

Chondroganoidea  (kon"dr6-ga-noi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^pog,  cartilage,  -t-  Ganoidea,  q.  v.] 
In  Gill's  system  of  classification,  a  division  or 
superorder  of  ganoid  fishes,  containing  those 
which  have  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  such  as 
the  sturgeons  and  many  fossil  forms.  The  liv- 
ing representatives  are  referable  to  the  orders 
Chondrostei  and  Selachosiomi. 

chondroganoidean  (kou'-'dro-ga-noi'de-an),  a. 
and  n.    Same  as  chondroganoid. 

chondrogen  (kon'dro-jen),  n.  [<  chondr{in)  + 
-gen.]    Same  as  chondrigen. 

Chondrogenesis  (kon-dro-jen'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr. 
xMpoQ,  cartilage,  +  yh'eai,^,  generation.]     The 

,  formation  or  development  of  cartilage.  Also 
chondrogeny. 

Chondrogenetic  (kon^dro-je-nefik),  a.  [< 
chondrogenesis,  after  genetic]  Forming  or  pro- 
ducing cartilage ;  of  or  pertaining  to  chondro- 
genesis :  as,  a  chondrogenetic  process  or  result. 

Chondrogenous  (kon-droj'e-nus),  a.  [<  chon- 
drogeny +  -ous.]     Same  as  chondrogenetic. 

chondrogeny  (kon-droj'e-ni),  re.  [<  NL.  *chon- 
drogenia,  <  Qv.  xAf^pog,  cartilage,  +  ■\/*yev:  see 
-geny^     Same  as  chondrogenesis. 

Chondroglossal  (kon-dro-glos'al),  a.  and  re     [< 
chondroglossus  +  -al.]    1,  a.  In  anat.,  pertain- 
ing to  the  lesser  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  to 
the  tongue. 
II.  re.  The  chondroglossus. 

chondroglossus  (kon-dro-glos'us),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  x°^"f"'^i  cartilage,  +'  y\acaa,  tongue.]  In 
anat.,  that  part  of  the  hyoglossus  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  lesser  ooruu  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Chondrograda  (kon-drog'ra-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  x^vSpog,  cartilage,  -I-  li.'gradi,  step,  go.]  A 
division  of  the  siphonophorous  hydrozoans, 
including  such  forms  as  Velella,  Porpita,  etc., 
as  distinguished  from  the  Physograda. 

chondrograde  (kon'dro-grad),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Chondrograda. 

chondrographic  (kon-dro-graf'ik),  a.  [<  chon- 
drography  +  -ic]  Descriptive  of  cartilage ;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  chondrography. 

chondrography  (kon-drog'ra-fi),  ».  [=  P.  chon- 
drographie,  <  Gr.  xi^vSpoc,  cartilage,  +  -ypa<pta, 

<  ypd<peiv,  write.]  A  scientific  description  of  the 
cartilages. 

chondroid  (kon'droid),  a.  [<  Gr.  * xovSpoei6iig, 
contr.  xo^^P'^^Vi:  cartilaginous,  <  x'^^pos,  carti- 
lage, +  elSog,  form.]  Cartilaginous;  resembling 
cartilage. 

chondrologic  (kon-dro-loj'ik),  a.  [<  chondrol- 
ogy  +  -ic]     Of  or  pertaining  to  ohondrology. 

chondrology  (kon-droro-ji),  n.  [=  P.  chondro- 
logic, <  Gr.  xovSpog,  cartilage,  +  -Xoyia,  <  /Uyeiv, 
speak :  see  -ology.]  The  science  or  knowledge 
of  cartilages. 

chondroma  (kon-dro'ma),  re. ;  pi.  chondromata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.'  x^^P"!)  cartilage,  + 
-omd.]  tnpathol.,  a  tumor  which  consists  essen- 
tially of  cartilage.    Also  called  enchondroma. 

chondromatous  (kon-drom'a-tus),  a.  [<  ehon- 
dr oma{t-)  +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  a  chondroma ; 
enchondromatous. 

chondrometer  (kon-drom'e-tfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^- 
6po(,  grain,  groats,  +  //.hpov,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  resembling  a  steelyard  for  weigh- 
ing grain. 

chondropharyngseus  (kon-dro-far-in-je'us),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  x^'^poC)  cartilage,  +  NL.  pharyn- 
gceus,  <  Gr.  <pdpvy^,  throat:  see  pharynx.]  That 
portion  of  the  middle  constrictor  muscle  of  the 
pharynx  which  arises  from  the  lesser  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone.    Also  chondropharyngeus. 

chondropharyngeal  (kon'-'dro-fa-rin'oe-al),  a. 
and  re.     [<  chondropharyngceus  +  -al.]     I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  lesser  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone 
and  to  the  pharynx. 
II.  «.  The  ehondropharyngssus. 

Chondrophora  (kon-drof'o-ra),  n.jpZ.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  otchondrophorus :  see  cjiondrophorous.] 
A  section  of  decapod  dibranchiate  Cephalopoda, 
having  the  internal  shell  homy.  Most  living 
oephalopods  are  of  this  character.  The  name 
is  contrasted  with  Caldphora. 

chondrophorous  (kon-drof'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
chondrophorus,  <  Gr.  x'ii'^poC)  cartilage,  +  -fdpog, 

<  fipeiv  =  B.  bear^.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Chondrophora. 
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chondropterygian  (kon-drop-te-ri.fi-an),o.  and 
re.    I.  a.  Gristly-finned;  having  a  cartilaginous 
skeleton ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Chondropierygii.    Also  chondropterygions. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Chondropierygii. 

Chondropterygii  (kon-drop-te-rij'i-i),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^pog,  cartilage,  '+  nrepiyiov,  fin, 
dim.  of  ffrtpuf,  a  wing,  <  nrepdv,  a  wing,  =  E. 
featlier.]  A  group  of  fishes  to  which  different 
values  and  Hrriits  have  been  assigned,  (a)  In 
Ai'tedi's  and  other  early  systems,  an  order  including  all  the 
flsh-like  vertebrates  without  distinct  rays  in  the  fins  —  that 
is,  the  selachians  as  well  as  the  sturgeons  and  lampreys.  (6) 
In  Cuvier's  system,  the  second  series  of  the  class  Piscei  or 
fishes,  contrasting  with  the  osseous  fishes,  having  the  skel- 
eton essentially  cartilaginous  and  the  cranium  sutureless. 
The  families  of  this  series  include  the  sturgeon,  shark, 
ray,  and  lamprey.  Also  called  Carlilaginei.  (c)  In  GUn- 
ther's  system,  a  subclass  of  fishes,  including  all  the  se- 
lachians, characterized  by  a  cartilaginous  skeleton ;  skull 
without  sutures;  a  body  with  medial  and  paired  flns, 
of  which  the  hindef  are  abdominal ;  caudal  fin  with  pro- 
duced upper  lobe ;  gills  attached  to  the  skin  by  the  outer 
margin,  with  several  intervening  gill-openings  (rarely  one 
gill-opening  only) ;  no  gill-covers ;  no  air-bladder ;  three 
series  of  valves  in  the  bulbus  arteriosus ;  optic  nerves 
commissurally  united  and  not  decussating  ;  and  prehen- 
sile organs  attached  to  the  ventral  iins  of  the  males. — 
Chondropterygii  brancliilB  Axis,  in  Cuviers  system  of 
classification,  the  second  order  of  Chondropterygii,  having 
fixed  branchiae  or  gills  adherent  by  the  external  edge  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  water  escapes  through  as  many 
holes  pierced  in  the  skin  as  there  are  intervals  between 
the  branchi£e,  or  at  least  with  these  holes  terminating  in 
a  common  duct  through  which  the  water  is  ejected. 

chondropterygions  (kon-drop-te-rij'i  us),  a. 
Same  as  chondropterygian. 

chondros  (kon'dros),  n.    See  chondrus,  2. 

chondrosarcoma  (kon"dro-sar-k6'ma),  n.;  pi. 
chondrosarcomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  (?r.  xdvdpog, 
cartilage,  +  adp/cu/io,  "sarcoma.]  la  pathol.,  a 
tumor  composed  of  cartilaginous  and  sarcoma- 
tous tissue. 

chondrosarcomatous  (kon"dro  sar-kom'a-tus), 
a.  [<  chondrosarcoma{t-)  +  -ous.]  In  pathol, 
gristly  or  fieshy,  as  a  tumor;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  chondrosarcoma. 

Chondrosia  (kon-dro'si-a),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^v- 
Spog,  cartilage.]  The  typical  genus  of  sponges 
of  the  family  Chondrosiidce. 

Chondrosiiase  (kon-dro-si'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Chondrosia  +  -idw.]  'A  family  of  oligosilicine 
sponges,  of  the  order  Clwndivspongice,  having 
no  flesh-spicules,  typified  by  the  genus  Chondro- 
sia.   Also  CliondrosidcB.    Lendenfeld,  1887. 

chondrosis  (kon-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^- 
dpog,  cartilage,  +  -osis.]  The  formation  of  car- 
tilage. 

Chondrospongiae  (kon-dro-spon'ji-e),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  x'^^'^POSt  cartilage,  +  cndyyog, 
sponge.]  In  Lendenfeld's  system  of  classifi- 
cation (1887),  the  third  order  of  sponges,  an  or- 
der of  his  subclass  SiUcea,  in  which  there  is  a 
tough  mesodermal  substance  or  gristly  meso- 
gloea,  usually  with  isolated  spicules  of  the  te- 
traxon  or  monaxon  type,  it  comprises  the  lithistids, 
tetractinellids,  some  of  the  monactinellids,  and  most  of 
the  MyxospongioB  of  authors  in  general. 

chondrospongian  (kon-dro-spon'ji-an),  a.  and 
n.    I.  a.  Gristly,  as  a  sponge;  specifically,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Chondrospongice. 
II.  n.  A  sponge  of  the  order  Chondrospongice. 

Chondrostei  (kon-dros'te-i),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
chondrosteus :  see  chondirosieous.]  1.  In  MiU- 
ler's  system  of  classification  (1845),  an  order  of 
ganoid  fishes,  characterized  by  the  skeleton 
being  partly  cartilaginous,  partly  bony,  and 
the  skin  naked  or  provided  with  osseous  buck- 
lers.— 2.  In  Cope's  system  of  classification,  a 
primary  division  of  actinopterous  fishes,  with 
an  entire  series  of  basilar  segments  of  the  ab- 
dominal ventral  fins,  and  with  no  branchioste- 
gal  rays  and  no  pterotie  bone :  synonymous 
with  Chondroganoidea. 

Chondrosteidae  (kon-dros-te'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Chondrosteus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  fossil 
chondrosteous  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus 


Ohondrosteosaurus  (kon-dros"te-6-sa'rus),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  x^^poi,  cartilage,  +'  oariov,  bone, 
+  aavpog,  Uzard.]  A  genus  of  fossil  dinosau- 
rian  reptiles  of  colossal  size,  from  the  Cretan 
ceous  strata  of  Europe  and  America. 

chondrosteous  (kon-dros'te-us),  a.    [<  NL 
chondrosteus,  <  Gr.  x^^pog,  cartilage,  +  bariov, 
bone.]    Having  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  as  a, 
sturgeon  or  other  member  of  the  Chondrostei. 

Chondrosteus  (kon-dros'te-us),  n.  [NL.  (Agas- 
siz,  1843) :  see  chondrosteous.]  A  genus  of  fos- 
sil sturgeon-like  fishes,  made  the  type  of  a  sep- 
arate family  Chondrosteidw. 

Chondrostoma  (kon-dros'to-ma),  n.  [NL. 
(Agassiz,  1837),  <  Gr.  x^^poi,  cartilage,  +  aro/ia. 
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■mouth.]  The  typical  genus  of  Chondrostominw, 
oontaiuing  Eurasiatic  cyprinoids  with  a  horny 
or  gristly  sheath  of  the  lips,  whence  the  name. 

Ohondrostomi  (kon-dros'to-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
as  Chondrostoma.']     Same  as  Chondrostominw. 

Chondrostominae  (kon-dros-to-mi'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chondrostoma  +  -ince.']  '  In  Jordan's  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a  subfamily  of  cyprinoid 
fishes,  with  the  air-Madder  next  to  the  roof  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  the  dorsal  fin  short  and 
spineless,  and  the  pharyngeal  teeth  imiserial. 
It  embraces  a  number  of  American  genera,  only  one  of 
which,  AcrochUus,  is  closely  related  to  the  typical  Euro- 
pean species  of  the  subfamily. 

chondrostomine  (kon-dros'to-min),  a.  and  n. 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Chondrostominae. 

II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Chondrosto- 
minw. 

chondrotome  (kon'dro-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  xovdpoc, 
cartilage, -1-  To/jdg,  ver'feal adj.  of  Ti/iveiv,  cut :  see 
anatomy.']  In  surg.,  a  knife  specially  adapted 
for  cutting  cartilages,  it  is  a  stout,  strong  land  of 
scalpel,  ^vith  the  blade  and  file-like  handle  usually  of  steel 
and  in  one  piece.    Also  called  cartilaffe-knife. 

chondrotomy  (kon-drot'o-mi),  n.  [="P.  chon- 
drotomie  =  Sp.  condrotomia,  <  Gr.  xdvSpog,  car- 
tilage, +  TOftp,  a  cutting:  see  anatomy.']  1.  In 
surg.,  the  cutting  of  a  cartilage. — 2.  li  anat., 
a  dissection  of  cartilages. 

chondrule  (kon'drSl),  n.  [<  Nli.  *chondruliis, 
dim.  of  chondrus,  cartilage:  see  chondrus.'] 
A  term  proposed  as  an  English  equivalent  of 
cliondrus,  1. 

chondrus  (kon'drus),  n.;  pi.  ehondri  (-dri). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ;fiJi;(5pof,  groats,  grain,  lump,  carti- 
lage, gristle.]  1.  A  rounded  mass,  or  spherule, 
consisting  of  a  single  crystal  of  some  mineral, 
or  of  an  aggregate  of  several  crystaUiue  frag- 
ments of  fifferent  minerals,  often  more  or  less 
mingled  with  a  glassy  base,  such  forms  are  found 
in  various  meteorites,  sometimes  constituting  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  mass,  sometimes  only  a  small  portion  of  it. 
This  peculiar  structure  is  designated  as  chondritic,  and 
each  individual  spherule  as  a  chovdrus.  Such  ehondri 
are  usually  smaller  than  a  pea.  They  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  drops  of  matter  solidified  from  a  molten 
condition. 

2.  A  cartilage,  particularly  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage. Also  spelled  c7io»dros. — 3.  [cap.]  InJoi., 
a  genus  of  seaweeds,  including  the  Chondrus 
cctoMJS  (Irish  moss  or  carrageen),  which  fur- 
nishes a  nutritious  gelatinous  matter.  —  4. 
[cap.]  In  eool.,  a  genus  of  pupiform  gastro- 
pods.    Ouvier,  1817. 

cnone  (kon),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^,  contr.  of  x°- 
avri,  a  funnel:  see  choana.]  The  cortical  dome 
of  a  sponge.     See  extract. 

In  many  sponges  the  cortical  domes  are  constricted  near 
their  coiumunication  with  the  subdermal  cavity  by  a  trans- 
verse muscular  sphincter,  which  defines  an  outer  division 
or  ectochone  from  an  inner  or  endochone,  the  whole  struc- 
ture being  a  ehone.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  415. 

chonerhinid  (kon-e-rin'id),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Chonerhinidw. 

Chonerhinidae  (kon-e-rin'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chonerhinus  +  -idw.]  In  Gill's  system  of  clas- 
sification, a  family  of  gymnodont  pleotoguath 
fishes,  with  the  frontals  separated  from  the  su- 
pra-occipital by  the  intervention  of  the  post- 
froutals,  which  are  much  enlarged  and  assume 
a  quadrangular  form.  The  ethmoid  is  little  promi- 
nent to  view  and  veiy  short ;  the  vertebrae  are  in  increased 
number  (12  abdominal  and  17  caudal);  the  head  is  wide 
or  has  a  blunt,  wide  snout ;  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
are  long  and  multiradiate.  The  few  species  are  peculiar 
to  the  rivers  of  southern  Asia. 

Chonerhinus  (kon-e-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Blocker, 
1865),  irreg.  <  Gr.  xi^vti,  contr.  of  X'><'-'^i  a-  flan- 
nel, -f  piq,  l>h,  nose.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Chonerhinidw. 

choocnkie  (choch'ki),  n.  [Alaskan.]  The  na- 
tive name  in  Alaska  of  the  least  or  knob-billed 
auMet,  Simorhynchus  ptisilltts.    B.  W.  MUott. 

choor  (chor),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  chore^, 
char^. 

choory  (cho'ri),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chooried, 
ppr.  choorying.  [<  choor,  «.]  To  work ;  char. 
Halliioell.     [Prov.  Eug.] 

choosable  (cho'za-bl),  a.  [<  choose  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  or  proper  to  be  chosen;  hav- 
ing desirable  qualities ;  desirable. 

choosableness  (cho'za-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  choosable.     [Rare.] 

The  true  source  of  the  nobleness  and  ehooseableness  of  all 
things.  RusUn,  Modern  Painters,  IV.  xvii.  §  8. 

choose  (choz),  V. :  pret.  chose,  pp.  chosen  {chose 
now  obsolete  or  vulgar),  ppr.  clioosing.  [Un- 
til recently  often  chuse;  <  ME.  cheosen,  chesen, 
occasionally  chusen  (pret.  cheas,  ches,  chees,  pi. 
churen,  chosen,  pp.  coren,  chosen),  <  AS.  cedsan, 
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(pret.  ceds,  pi.  cv/ron,  pp.  coren)  =  OS.  leiosan 
=  OFries.  Masa  =  D.  kiezen  =  OHG.  chiosan, 
MHG.  G.  kiesen  =  loel.  jgosa  =  Sw.  k&ra  (in 
oomp.  ut-kdra,  elect)  =  Dan.  kaare  =  Goth. 
kiusan,  choose,  also  prove,  test  (>  hausjan, 
prove,  test),  =  L.  gustare,  taste  (>  gust^),  = 
Gr.  ythuv  for  *yEvauv,  taste,  =  Skt.  ■\/  jitsh, 
relish,  enjoy.  Hence  costK  and,  through  F., 
choice,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  select  from  two 
or  more ;  make  a  choice  of  in  preference  to  an- 
other or  others,  or  to  something  else. 

The  kerver  at  the  boarde,  after  the  King  is  passed  It, 

may  cheae  for  hymself  one  dyshe  or  two,  that  plentle  is 

among.  Bahees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  326,  note. 

My  soul  ehooseth  strangling,  and  death  rather  than  life. 

Job  vii.  16. 
C/wose  not  alone  a  proper  mate. 
But  proper  time  to  marry. 

Cowper,  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

2.  To  prefer  and  decide :  with  an  infinitive  as 
object :  as,  he  chose  to  make  the  attack. 

Because  he  ches  in  that  Lond,  rathere  than  in  ony  othere, 
there  to  sufEre  his  Passioun  and  his  Dethe. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  2. 

Every  age  is  as  good  as  the  people  who  live  in  it  choose 
to  make  it.  Lowell,  New  Princeton  Eev.,  I.  167. 

3.  To  prefer  to  have;  be  inclined  or  have  a 
preference  for. 

The  landlady  now  returned  to  know  if  we  did  not  choose 
a  more  genteel  apartment.  Goldsmith. 

=S3ni.  1.  Choose,  Prefer,  Elect,  Select,  fix  upon,  pitch  up- 
on, adopt.  Choose  is  the  most  general  of  these  words,  but 
alway?  represents  an  act  of  the  will ;  it  is  the  taMng  of  one 
or  some  where  all  are  not  wanted  or  cannot  be  had.  Choice 
may  be  founded  upon  preference  or  modified  by  necessity. 
Prefer  represents  a  verdict  of  the  judgment  or  a  state  of 
the  inclination  ;  it  emphasizes  more  than  does  choose  the 
leaving  of  the  rest :  he  who  'Refers  apples  to  oranges  will 
choose  apples  when  he  has  the  opportunity  of  choice ;  one 
may  by  inclination pre/er  to  work  at  night,  but,  on  grounds 
of  health,  choose  to  work  only  by  day.  Elect  has  an  exact 
use  in  theology ;  its  principal  use  otherwise  is  to  express 
the  choice  of  persons^  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  for  office, 
membership  in  societies,  etc. :  as,  to  be  electa  alderman 
or  treasurer;  to  elect  certain  studies  in  a  college  is  to 
choose  them  formally.  Select  represents  a  careful,  dis- 
criminating choice. 

He  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  of  them  he  chose 
twelve.  Luke  vi.  13. 

But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand, 
And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land.  , 

Bryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  198. 
"We  have  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1. 
We  are  as  much  informed  of  a  writer's  genius  by  what 
he  selects  as  by  what  he  originates.        r 

Emerson,  Quotation  and  Originality. 

II,  intrans.  1 .  To  elect ;  make  a  choice ;  de- 
cide. 

Boyet.  And  who  is  your  deer  ? 

Ros.  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1. 

They  had  only  to  choose  between  implicit  obedience  and 

open  rebellion.  Prescott. 

2.  To  prefer;  desire;  wish. — Sf.  To  have  one's 
choice  I  do  as  one  pleases. 

An  you  will  not  have  me,  choose.     Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2. 

Boy.  They  will  trust  you  for  no  more  drink. 

Mer.  Will  they  not?  let  'em  choose. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  5. 

4t.  To  direct  one's  steps ;  choose  one's  way. 
He  ful  chauncely  hatg  chosen  to  the  chef  gate, 
That  brogt  bremly  the  bume  to  the  bryge  ende. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Oreen  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  778. 
Towardez  Chartris  they  chese  these  cheualrous  knyghttez. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1619. 
Cannot  choose  but,  cannot  do  otherwise  than.    See  can- 
not but,  under  &uii,  conj.  ^ 

I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  him 
i'  the  cold  ground.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

chooser  (ohii'zer),  ii.  [<  choose  +  -eri.  Cf .  ME. 
chesere,  with  fem.  clwseresse,  <  chesen,  choose.] 
One  who  chooses;  one  who  has  the  power  or 
right  of  choosing. 

So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser. 

Shale,  U.'Vf.  otW.,  iv.  6. 
We  cannot  be 
choosers,  sir,  in  our  own  destiny. 

Middleton  (and  others).  The  Widow,  v.  1. 
Should  the  worm  be  chooser?  — the  clay  withstand 
The  shaping  wiU  of  the  potter's  hand  ? 

Whittier,  The  Preacher. 
choosingly  (oho'zing-li),  adv.    [<  choosing,  ppr. 
of  choose,  v.,  +  -ly^.]    By  choosing;  by  choice 
or  preference.     [Rare.] 

That  I  may  do  all  thy  will  cheerfully,  choosingly,  hum- 
bly, confidently,  and  continually. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  63. 

chOOSing-stick  (cho'zing-stik),  n.  A  divining- 
rod.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

chopi  (chop),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chopped,  ppr. 
cho2)ping.  [Orig.  identical  with  chap^,  which 
is  now  partly  diSerentiated  in  use,  though  dial. 
(Sc.)  like  chop  in  all  senses  (see  ehap^);  (1) 
<  ME.  choppen,  chappen,  chop,  out,  strike,  chap 
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(not  found  in  AS.),  =  MD.  koppen,  cut  off  (the 
head  or  top  of),  lop,  poll,  amputate,  kappen. 


cut ;  appar.  an  orig.  verb,  meaning  '  chop,  out 
with  a  sudden  blow,'  mixed  in  form  and  senses 
with  several  verbs  of  other  origin :  (2)  MD. 
koppen  (=  MLG.  koppen  =  Gt.  kopfen),  poll, 
lop,  <  kop  (=  G.  kopf  =  E.  cop),  head,  top 
(see  copi);  (3)  MD.  D.  MLG.  koppen  =  E.  cup, 
bleed  (see  cup) ;  (4)  MD.  -kappen  (=  G.  kap- 
pen), poll  (of.  G.  kappen,  cap,  hood),  <  kap 
=  G.  kappe  =  E.  cap  (see  copi) ;  (5)  ML.  cap- 
pare,  coppare,  copare,  coupare,  cut,  poll,  partly 
from  the  above,  but  partly  a  reflex  of  OP.  cou- 
per  (>  ME.  coupen,  caupen),  cut,  strike:  see 
coup^,  caupS.  Prob.  not  connected  with  Goth. 
kaupa^an,  strike,  slap,  or,  as  supposed  (through 
an  assumed  root  *skap),  with  Gr.  k&ktelv,  out, 
KCLTTov,  a  capon  (see  capon),  and  OBulg.  slcopiti 
=  Russ.  skopitz  =  Serv.  shkopiti  =  Pol.  skopie, 
castrate,  >  OBulg.  skopitsi  =  Russ.  skopetsu  = 
Serv.  shkopats,  a  eunuch,  =  Pol.  Bohem.  skop 
(>  G.  schops),  a  gelded  ram,  a  mutton.  Hence 
cfeipl,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cut  with  a  quick 
blow  of  a  sharp  instrument,  as  an  ax;  sever 
with  a  sudden  stroke,  or  a  succession  of  such 
strokes;  cut  in-  pieces  by  repeated  strokes; 
fell;  hew;  hack;  mince:  as,  to  chop  off  a  limb; 
to  chop  down  a  tree ;  to  chop  wood  or  straw; 
to  chop  meat. 

Mony  chivalrous  Achilles  choppit  to  dethe  : 
All  his  wedis  were  wete  of  thaire  wan  blode ! 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6999. 
Chop  off  his  head  ;  something  we  will  determine. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  iii.  1 
2t.  To  snap  up ;  gobble. 

You  are  for  making  a  hasty  meal  and  for  chopping  up 
your  entertainment  like  an  hungry  clown.  Bryden. 

3.  To  flog.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 4.  To  put  in. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —  5.  To  cause  to  cleave,  split, 
crack,  or  open  longitudinally,  as  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  hand  or 
face:  in  this  sense  more  commonly  written 
chap.  See  chap\  v.,  I.,  1 — To  chop  a  fox  (see  2, 
above),  in  fox-hunting,  to  seize  him  before  he  has  had 
time  to  escape  from  cover;  said  of  a  hound. — To  Chop 
up,  to  cut  in  or  iiito  pieces.  =  Syn.  Split,  Cleave,  etc.  See 
rcTid. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  use  a  cutting  instrument, 
as  a  cleaver  or  an  ax,  with  a  heavy  stroke :  as, 
to  spend  the  day  in  chopping. —  2+.  To  strike 
(at) ;  catch  (at) ;  do  something  with  a  sudden, 
unexpected  motion,  like  that  of  a  blow.  Bacon. 

He  ch^s  at  the  shadow  and  loses  the  substance. 

Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

3t.  To  cut  in;  come  in  suddenly  in  interrup- 
tion. 

Some  scornful  jest  or  other  chops  between  me 
And  my  desire.         Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  i.  2. 

4.  To  utter  words  suddenly;  interrupt  by  re- 
marking :  with  in  or  out :  as,  he  chopped  in  with 
a  question.  See  phrases  below. —  5.  To  crack; 
open  in  long  slits:  in  this  sense  more  com- 
monly written  chap.  See  chap'^,  v.,  II.,  1.— To 
chop  in,  to  thrust  in  suddenly ;  interrupt. 

You're  running  greedily,  like  a  hound  to  his  breakfast, 
That  chops  in  head  and  all,  to  beguile  his  fellows. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  iv.  2. 
This  covetous  fellow  would  not  tarry  till  all  the  sermon 
was  done,  but  interrupted  the  sermon,  even  suddenly  chop- 
ping in.  Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1560. 
To  chop  In  With,  to  cut  In  with  (some  remai'k) ;  inter- 
rupt with.— To  Chop  out  ■with,  to  give  vent  or  expres- 
sion to  suddenly ;  bring  out  suddenly ;  whip  out. 
Thou  wilt  chop  out  with  them  unseasonably. 
When  I  desire  'em  not. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 
chopi  (chop),  «.     [<  ME.  chop,  a  stroke,  blow; 
from  the  verb.]    1.  A  cutting  or  severing  blow; 
a  stroke,  especially  -with  some  sharp  instru- 
ment. 

Than  Achilles  with  a  chop  chaunset  to  sle 
PhiUes,  a  fre  kyng,  with  his  fyn  strenght. 

Bestruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7701. 

2.  A  slice  of  mutton,  lamb,  or  pork,  usually  out 
from  the  loin,  and  containing  the  rib.  Long 
chops  are  cut  through  loin  and  flank.  Rolled  chops  are  cut 
from  the  flank,  without  bone.     See  mutton-chop. 

And  hence  this  halo  lives  about 
The  waiter's  hands,  that  reach 

To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout, 
His  proper  chop  to  each. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

3.  Figuratively,  an  extortion;  a  forced  pay- 
ment.   [Rare.] 

Sir  William  Capel  compounded  for  sixteen  hundred 
pounds,  yet  Empson  would  have  cut  another  chop  out  of 
mm  if  the  king  had  not  died.  Bacon. 

4.  In  milling,  the  product  of  the  first  crushing 
or  breaking  of  the  wheat  in  making  flour  by  the 
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modem  processes. — 5.  A  crack,  cleft,  or  chink: 
ID  this  sense  more  commonly  written  ehap.  See 
chap\  n.,  1. 

The  filling  of  the  clwps  of  bowls  by  laying  them  in  water. 

Bacon. 

Chop2  (chop).  V. ;  prat,  and  pp.  chopped,  ppr. 
chopping.  [A  var.  of  chap^  =  cheap,  v.  (of.  itE. 
copen,  buy,  <  D.  Tcoopen,  buy) :  see  cheap,  v.,  and 
eope^;  cf.  caapl.  Trom  the  sense  of  '  barter' 
comes  naturally  tlie  sense  of  'exchange,'  and 
hence  'turn' ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fusion of  this  word  with  chop''-,  q.  v.]  I.  trans. 
It.  To  barter;  truck. — 3.  To  exchange;  sub- 
stitute, as  one  thing  for  another ;  swap. 

This  is  not  to  put  down  Prelaty  ;  this  is  but  to  chop  an 
Episcopacy.  Milton,  Ai'eopagitica,  p.  37. 

We  go  on  cJwpping  and  changing  our  friends. 

Sir  H.  V Estrange. 
To  chop  logic,  to  dispute  or  argue  in  a  sophistical  man- 
ner or  with  an  affectation  of  logical  terms  or  methods. 

Kay,  stand  not  chopping  logic;  in,  I  pray. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  i.  1. 

A  man  must  not  presume  to  use  his  reason,  unless  he  has 
studied  the  categories,  and  can  chop  logic  by  mode  and 
figure.  Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

II.  iatrans.  If.  To  bargain :  chaffer ;  higgle. 
What  young  thing  of  my  years  would  endure 
To  have  her  husband  in  another  country, 
Within  a  month  after  she  is  married, 
Chopping  for  rotten  raisins? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  i.  2. 

St.  To  bandy  words ;  dispute. 
Let  not  the  council  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge. 

Bacon,  Of  Judicature. 
Peace,  varlet,  dost  chop  with  me  ? 

Chapman,  Widow's  Tears,  v.  5. 

3.  To  turn,  vary,  change,  or  shift  suddenly:  as/ 
the  wind  chopped  or  chopped  about. 

0  who  would  trust  this  world,  or  prize  what's  in  it, 
That  gives  and  takes,  and  chops  and  changes  ev'ry minute? 
Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  9. 

chop2  (chop),  n.  [<  chop^,  v.]  A  turn  of  for- 
tune; change;  vicissitude.  Also  chap.— chovs 
and  changes,  vicissitudes ;  ups  and  downs. 

There  be  odd  chops  and  chariges  in  this  here  world,  for 
certain.  Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  II.  ii. 

chop3  (chop),  n.  [Var.  of  chap"^,  q.'v.]  A  jaw : 
usually  in  the  plural,  the  jaws ;  the  entrance  to 
a  harbor.    See  chajfl. 

chop*  (chop),  ».  [<  Hind,  chhap,  stamp,  seal, 
print,  copy,  impression.]  1.  In  India,  China, 
etc. :  (a)  An  official  mark  on  weights  and  mea- 
sures to  show  their  accuracy.  (6)  A  custom- 
house stamp  or  seal  on  goods  that  have  been 
passed;  a  permit  or  clearance. 

The  Governor  or  his  Deputy  gives  his  Chop  or  Pass  to 
all  Vessels  that  go  up  or  down  ;  not  so  much  as  a  Boat  being 

» suffered  to  proceed  without  it.   Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  16. 

2,  In  China,  brand ;  quality :  as,  silk  or  tea  of 
the  first  chop.  Hence  the  colloquial  phrase 
first  chop,  first  rate. — 3.  A  lot  of  tea  to  which 
a  common'  mark  or  brand  is  affixed;  a  brand  of 
tea.  A  chop  may  contain  a  few  chests  or  a 
large  number. 

The  English  merchants  in  Shanghae  best  know  how 

many  chops  of  tea  they  obtain  from  the  district  every  year. 

W.  H.  Medhurst,  Interior  of  China,  p.  160. 

Chow-chow  chop.  See  chow-chow.— The  grand  chop, 
the  port  clearance  granted  by  the  Chinese  customs  when 
all  duties  have  been  paid  and  all  the  port  regulations 
complied  with.  Also  'called  the  red  chop,  from  the  large 
vermilion  seal  upon  it. 

chopa,  choppa  (oho'pa,  chop 'pa),  n. ;  pi.  chopce, 
choppce  (-pe).  [ML.J'  A  loose  upper  garment 
worn  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

chop-boat  (chop'bot),  n.  In  China,  a  licensed 
lighter  or  cargo-boat,  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  to  and  from  vessels  in  the  harbor. 

chop-cherry  (chop'eher'''i),  n.  [<  ckop\  v.,  + 
obj.  cherry'-.']  A  game  in  which  a  cherry  himg 
by  a  thread  is  snatched  for  with  the  teeth. 
Serrick. 

chop-churcht,  n.  [<  chop"^  +  obj.  church.  Cf. 
dial,  chap-church,  a  parish  church.]  A  secular 
priest  who  gained  money  by  exchanging  his 
benefice.    Halliwell. 

chopdar,  «.     Same  as  ehoidar. 

chop-dollar  (ehop'dol''''ar),  n.  and  a.  [<  chop^ 
+  dollar.]  I.  n.  In  cWia,  Malacca,  Burma, 
and  Siam,  a  dollar  bearing  an  impressed  private 
mark  as  a  guaranty  of  genuineness,  it  was  for- 
merly the  custom  in  Hongkong  and  the  treaty  ports  of 
China  for  each  firm  to  stamp  in  this  way  all  coin  passing 
through  its  hands. 

II,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  dollar  cov- 
ered with  chops  or  marks :  applied  to  the  face 
when  deeply  pitted  with  smallpox. 

chope  (chop),  n.  A  mug  or  tankard  having  the 
sides  slightly  inclined  in  a  conical  form. 

chopfallen,  a.    See  chapfallen. 
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Though  strong  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  Up, 
Alas !  how  chopfaU'n  now !  Blair,  The  Grave. 

chop-house  (chop'hous),  n.  An  eating-house 
where  the  serving  of  chops  and  steaks  is  made 
a  specialty. 

I  lost  my  place  at  the  chop-honse,  where  every  man  eats 
in  publiok  a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat,  in  silence. 

Spectator. 

Chopin,  choppm  (chop'in),  «.  [<  ME.  chopyn, 
<  OF.  chopine,  a  liquid  measure ;  cf.  chope,  a 
beer-glass,  <  MD.  schoppe,  schuppe,  schoepe,  a 
scoop,  shovel,  D.  sehop,  a  shovel,  =  LG.  scho- 
pen,  >  a.  schoppen,  a  scoop,  a  pint,  chopin ;  cf . 
scAop/ere,  empty:  see  scoop.]  1.  A  Scotch  liquid 
measure  now  abolished,  equal  to  52.1017  cubic 
inches  (half  a  Scotch  pint),  or  about  nine  tenths 
of  a  United  States  (old  wine)  quart.— 2.  An 
old  English  measure  equal  to  half  a  pint. 

They  sold  victuals  by  false  measures,  called  chopyns  in 
deceit  of  the  poeple. 

Archives  of  the  City  of  London,  A.  D.  1370,  in  Kiley's 
[Memorials  of  London,  p.  847. 

3.  A  measure  of  liquids  used  in  Prance  before 
the  establishment  of  the  metric  system,  and 
varying  in  value  according  to  locality,  that  of 
Paris  being  equal  to  0.4656  liter,  or  rather  more 
than  four  fifths  of  an  imperial  pint.  The  name 
is  now  given  to  the  deml-liter,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  the  old  measure. 

Sextarie  is  as  a  chopyn  of  Paris. 

Wyclif,  3  Ki.  viL  26  (gloss.). 

4.  A  vessel,  usually  a  canette  or  jug  of  stone- 
ware, holding  about  a  chopin. 

chopine  (chop'in  or  cho-pen'),  n.  [Formerly 
also  written  chioppine,  choppin,  choppine,  chop- 
ping, and  (as  Sp.)  chapin;  <  Sp.  ehapin  =  Pg. 
chapim,  a  clog,  chopine  (cf.  OF.  eschapin,  esea- 
pin,  escappin,  escaffin,  later  and  mod.  P.  escar- 
pin,  pi.  escarpins,  pumps), 
=  It.  scappino,  a  sock-,  cf. 
scarpino,  pump,  light  shoe.] 
A  very  high  clQg  or  patten, 
of  Oriental  origin,  in  some 
cases  resembling  a  short 
stilt,  formerly  worn  by  wo- 
men under  their  shoes  to 
elevate  them  from  the 
ground.  Evelyn  calls  them 
*' wooden  scafiiolds."  Coryat(1611) 
says  some  he  had  seen  at  Venice  were  half  a  yard  high 
(the  women  graduating  their  lieight  in  accordance  with 
their  rank),  so  that  the  wearers  required  support  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling.  They  were  first  imported  from 
Turkey  into  Venice,  and  thence  into  England,  and  were 
covered  with  leather  of  various  colors,  some  being  curi- 
ously painted,  and  some  gilt.  The  name  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  shoe  or  slipper  and  clog  combined. 

Yoiir  ladyship  is  nearer  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you 
last  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.  Shah.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
The  noblemen  stalking  with  their  ladys  on  choppirus; 
these  are  high-heel'd  shoes  particularly  affected  by  these 
proude  dames,  or,  as  some  say,  invented  to  keepe  them  at 
home,  it  being  very  difBcult  to  walke  with  them. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June,  1645. 

chop-logic  (chop'loj'''ik),  n.    [<  chop^,  v.,  +  obj. 
logic]    1 .  An  argumentative,  disputatious  per- 
son. 
How  now !  how  now,  chop-logic  I  what  is  this? 

ShaM.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5. 

2.  Disputation;  arguing;  hair-splitting;  over- 
subtle  reasoning:  used  contemptuously. 
Your  chop-logike  hath  no  great  suBtilty. 

Greene,  Thieves  Falling  Out  (Harl.  Misc.,  VIII.  385). 

chopness  (ehop'nes),  n.  [A  corrupted  form, 
prob.  repr.  D.  schop,  a  shovel  (schoppen,  spades 
in  cards),  =  hG.  schuppe,  >  Gr.  schiippe,  a  shov- 
el, schuppen,  spades  m  cards ;  related  to  shove, 
'shovel,  etc. :  see  chopin,  shove,  shovel.]  A  kind 
of  shovel  or  spade.    Simmonds. 

chop-nut  (ehop'nut),  n.  The  Calabar  or  ordeal 
bean,  the  seed  of  a  leguminous  twiner,  Physo- 
stigma  venenosum,  of  Guinea.  See  Calabar  lean, 
under  hean. 

choppa,  n.    See  chopa. 

chopper!  (chop'Sr),  n.  [<  chop'^  +  -eJ-l.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  chops ;  specifically,  a 
butchers'  cleaver.— 2.  A  hand-tool  used  for 
thinning  out  rows  of  young  plants. 

chopper^t,  «.  [In  form  identical  with  preced- 
ing, but  -mth  ref .  to  chopping^.  ]  A  stout,  lusty 
child ;  a  bouncer.     [CoUoq.] 

The  last  prayer  I  made 
Was  nine-year  old  last  Bartholomew-tide ;  'twould  have 

been 
A  jolly  cAoBBer  an 't  had  liv'd  till  this  time.  _. 

Middletqn,  No  Wit  like  a  Woman  s,  ii.  2. 

chopper^  (chop'er),  n.  [<  chop^  +  -er\]  A 
cheek  of  bacon.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

chopper-cot  (ehop'6r-kot),  n.  [Hind,  chhapar- 
Tchat,  <  chhapar,  a  thatched  roof,  a  shed,  -f-  khat,  a 
bedstead.]    In  India,  a  bedstead  ■syith  curtains. 
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Bedsteads  are  much  more  common  than  in  Piu-aniya. 
The  best  are  called  Palang  or  Chhapar  Khat ;  .  .  .  they 
have  curtains.  C.  Buchanan,  Eastern  India,  ii. 

choppin,  n.    See  chopin. 

chopping^t  (chop'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  chopi-,  v. 
The  sense  'stout,  plump,'  arises  from  the  old 
sense  'strike.'  Cf.  a  similar  use  of  bouncing.] 
Stout;  lusty;  plump;  bouncing.     [CoUoq.] 

How  say  you  now,  gossip. 
Is  't  not  a  chopping  girl? 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  iii.  5. 
The  fair  and  chopping  child.  Fenton. 

chopping^  (chop'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  chop^,  v. 
(see  chopping^),  in  reference  to  the  up  and  down 
movement,  but  also  associated  with  chop^, 
change,  vary.]  Eunning  in  short,  irregular, 
broken,  and  Interrupted  waves,  such  as  those 
caused  by  the  wind  blowing  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  that  of  a  strong  current,  or  by  the 
combination  of  different  systems  of  waves:  as, 
a  chopping  sea.    Also  choppy. 

And  let  no  man  lose  heart,  and  abandon  a  good  scheme, 
because  he  meets  chopping  seas  and  cross  winds  at  the 
outset.  Guthrie. 

chopping^!  (chop'ing),  n.  A  corruption  of  cho- 
pine. 

cnopping-block  (ehop'ing-blok),  n.  ATjlock  on 
which  anything  is  laid  to  be  chopped. 

chopping-boara  (chop'ing-bord),  n.  A  board 
on  which  anything  is  placed  to  be  chopped. 

chopping-knife  (chop  ing-nif ),  n.  A  knife,  usu- 
ally curved  and  with  a  cross-handle,  for  min- 
cing meat  and  other  food. 

chopping-mill  (chop'ing-mil),  )!.  A  miU  in 
which  grain  is  coarsely  ground  as  feed  for  cattle. 

chopping-note  (ehop'ing-not),  n.  A  note  in  the. 
song  of  the  nightingale.    See  extract. 

The  chopping-note  is  a  low-pitched  and  abrupt  note; 
sounding  like  'chop,  chop,"  uttered  several  times  in  quick 
succession,  and  is  intermediate  in  quality  between  the 
truly  musical  and  the  simply  noisy  tones  of  the  nightin- 
gale. Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc,  1886,  p.  87. 

chopping-tray  (ehop'ing-tra),  n.  A  wooden 
tray  in  which  meat,  vegetables,  etc.,  are  placed, 
to  be  minced. 

choppy!  (chop'i),  a.  [<  chop^  +  -J/l.]  Pull  of 
clefts  or  cracks ;  chapped ;  wrinkled. 

Each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3". 

choppy^  (chop'i),  a.  [<  chop^  +  -y^ ;  substituted 
for  chopping'^.]    Same  as  chopping"^. 

chop-sticks  (chop'stiks),  n.pl.  [<  chop  (redupl. 
chop-chop,  quickly),  a  corruption  of  cup,  the 
Cantonese  pronuncia- 
tion of  Chinese  Tcih, 
quick,  -f-  E.  stick.  In 
Chinese  these  sticks 
are  called  kwai-tsze,  < 
kwai,  quick,  -t-  tsee,  an 
individualizing  forma- 
tive particle.]  Small 
sticks  of  wood  or  ivory 
resembling  lead  pen- 
cils, but  generally 
longer  and  slightly 
tapering,  used  by  the 
Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Coreans  in  eating, 
instead  of  knives  and 
forks.  They  are  used  in 
pairs,  held  between  the 
thumb  and  the  first  and  sec- 
ond fingers.  Called  hashi 
by  the  Japanese. 

The  meal  concluded  with  Chop-sticks, 

an  enormous  lacquer  box 

of  rice,  from  which  all  our  bowlswere  filled,  the  rice  being 
thence  conveyed  to  our  mouths  by  means  of  chop-sticks. 
Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xix. 

choo[Uette  (sho-kef),  n.  [P.,  <  choquer,  strike, 
knock:  see  shock^.]  In  sUk-culture,  a  cocoon  in 
which  the  worm  has  died  before  finishing  its. 
work. 

chor,  n.    See  cor^. 

choragi,  n.    Plural  of  choragm. 

choragic  (ko-raj'ik),  a.     [<  (Jr.  xopayinig,  xopv- 

yiadg,  <  xop^^J^St  X^PVY^i'-  see  ehoragus  and  -ic] 

Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a  ehoragus,  or 

the  liturgy  called  a  ohoragy. 

The  choragic  victory  of  Lysikrates  occurred  B.  c.  335. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  330,  note. 

Choragic  monument,  in  Gr.  antiq.,  a  small  temple  or 
shrine  erected  in  honor  of  Bacchus  by  the  successful 
ehoragus  in  a  Dionysiac  festival,  upon  which  was  dis- 
played the  bronze  tripod  received  as  a  prize  by  the  eho- 
ragus, together  with  inscriptions  usually  giving  the  date, 
the  play  or  plays  represented,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
formers. Choragic  monuments  were  .sometimes  further 
ornamented  by  works  of  the  most  renowned  artists,  such 
as  Praxiteles.  In  Athens  a  street  called  the  Street  of  Tri- 
pods was  lined  with  these  monuments,  of  which  a  beau- 
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tiful  example,  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  dating  from 
335-4  B.  c,  survives,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  authentic 
examples  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
ChoragUS,  Choregus  (ko-ra'-,  ko-re'gus),  n. ;  pi. 
choragi,  choregi  (-ji).  [<  L.  choragus,  <  Gr.  xopVY^^, 
Doric  and  Attio  xopayk,  a  leader  of  the  chorus,  < 
Xopf)^,  chorus,  +  riyelaBai,  lead.]  1 .  In  Gr.  antiq., 
the  leader  or  superintendent  of  a  chorus ;  the 
superintendent  of  a  theatrical  representation  at 
Athens.  ,One  choragus  from  each  tribe  had  to  provide 
at  his  own  expense  for  the  equipment  and  instruction  of 
the  choruses  for  tragedies  and  comedies  on  the  occasion 
of  various  religious  festivals.  He  was  chosen  by  election, 
and  the  office,  though  very  onerous,  was  held  to  be  one  of 
great  honor. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  any  conductor  or  lead- 
er, as  of  an  entertainment  or  festival. 

God,  who  is  the  great  Choragus  and  Master  of  the  scenes 

of  life  and  death,  was  not  pleased  then  to  draw  the  curtains. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  78. 

Petrarch  was  the  first  choragus  of  that  sentimental  dance 

which  so  long  led  young  folks  away  from  the  realities  of 

life,  like  the  piper  of  Hamelin. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Ti-avels,  p.  155. 

3.  [MXi.]  Eecles.,  an  of&cer  who  superintends 
the  musical  details  of  divine  service.  The  name 
and  office  are  still  retained  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    F.  G.  Lee. 

choragy,  choregy  (kor'a-ji,  -f-ji), «.  [<  L.  as 
if  *choragia,  choregia,  <  Gr.  xofiVfYM,  <  xopif^C, 
;fopa}'df,  a  choragus:  Bee  choragus.^  In  ancient 
Athens,  the  office  and  ceremonial  duties,  or  lit- 
iiTgy,  of  a  choragus. 

chorah  (cho'ra),  n.  A  long  straight  knife  used 
by  the  Afghans.     Whitworth. 

choral  (ko'ral),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  choral  =  8p. 
Pg.  coral  =  It.  corale,  <  ML.  choralis,  <  L.  chorus, 
chorus,  choir :  see  choriis,  choir.'i  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  a  chorus  or  a 
choir ;  performed  in  rhythmic  concert,  as  music 
or  dancing. 

Soft  tunings,  Intermix'd  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  599. 

A  star  that  with  the  choral  starry  dance 
Join'd  not.  Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

2.  In  music,  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  de- 
signed for  concerted  vocal,  as  distinguished 
from  instrumental,  performance :  as,  Mendels- 
sohn's choral  works. 

The  wild  and  barbaric  melody  which  gives  so  striking  an 
effect  to  the  choral  passages.  MacavXay. 

Choral  notes,  the  square  characters,  or  notce  quadratce, 
used  in  early  Christian  music  to  represent  the  tones  of 
melodies  to  be  sung.— Choral  service,  a  church  service 
which  is  musically  rendered,  principally  hy  the  choir. — 
Choral  vicar.    See  vicar  choral,  under  vicar. 

II.  n.  1.  A  simple  musical  composition  in 
harmony,  suited  for  performance  by  a  chorus. 
Often  written  chorale. — 2.  A  tune  written  or 
arranged  for  a  sacred  hymn  or  psalm ;  specifi- 
cally, sxioh  a  tune  written  in  the  style  of  the 
hymn-tunes  of  the  early  Protestant  churches, 
both  Lutheran  and  Eeformed,  having  a  plain 
melody,  a  strong  harmony,  and  a  stately  rhythm. 
—  3.  in  the  Mom.  Cath.  Ch.,  any  part  of  the  ser- 
vice which  is  sung  by  the  whole  choir  (cantus 
choralis),  generally  consisting  of  a  part  of  the 
ancient  church  music  (cantus  firmus),  simg  in 
unison,  or  more  frequently  sung  by  the  tenor, 
while  a  greater  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  parts. 

choral-book  (ko'ral-buk),  n.  A  collection  of 
chorals  or  hymn-tunes. 

chorale,  n.     Seechoral,  1. 

choraleon  (ko-ra 'le-on),  11.  [<  choral  +  -eon, 
as  in  melodeoh.']  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
organ  kind,  having  metal  pipes,  invented  in 
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Warsaw  in  1825 :  so  called  because  intended  to 
accompany  choral  singing  in  churches.  Also 
called  wolocVion,  wolodicon,  and  molomelodicon. 

choralist  (ko'ral-ist),  ».  [<  choral  + -ist.'\  1. 
A  singer  or  composer  of  choral  music. — 2.  A 
member  of  a  church  choir. 

chorally  (ko'r^l-i),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
chorus ;  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  a  choir. 

choraula  (ko-r4'la), n. ;  pi.  choraulce  (-le).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ;[op(Sf,  chorus,  choir,  +  avTJi,  >  L.  aula,  haU.] 
In  some  European  churches,  (a)  the  nail  or 
room  in  which  choir-boys  rehearse;  (6)  a  space 
behind  the  high  altar  where  certain  liturgical 
exercises  are  sung. 

chord  (kord),  n.  [Same  word  as  cord  (and  some- 
times, and  formerly  regularly,  so  spelled;  but 
the  spelling  chord,  after  the  L.,  is  now  conven- 
tionally preferred  for  the  technical  senses  given 
below) ;  <  L.  chorda,  <  Gr.  x^p^^V,  the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument:  see  cord'^.']  1.  A  string; 
a  cord.  Specifically — 2.  The  string  of  a  musi- 
cal instrument. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 
with  might.  Tennyson,  Loclisley  Hall. 

3t.  A  musical  tone. — 4.  In  music,  the  simul- 
taneous sounding  of  three  or  more  tones ;  spe- 
cifically, the  sounding  of  three  or  more  tones 
that  are  concordant  with  one  another,  a  comvwn 
chord  or  triad  consists  of  any  tone  with  its  third  and  fifth. 
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Musical  Chords. 
Major.     2.  Minor,     j.  Augmented.     4.  Diminished 
ai,.^nth.     6.  Of  the  nintn.     7,  8.  Imperfect.     9,  10.  In 
Relative,    iz.  Equivocal. 

A  major  chord  is  one  having  a  major  third  and  a  perfect 
fifth  ;  a  minor  chord,  one  having  a  minor  third  and  a  per- 
fect fifth  ;  a  diminished  chord,  one  having  a  minor  third 
and  a  diminished  fifth ;  and  an  augmented  chord,  one 
having  a,  major  third  and  an  augmented  fifth.  Dimin- 
ished and  augmented  chords  are  also  called  anomalous. 
A  chord  of  the  seventh,  or  seventh-chord,  consists  of  any 
tone  with  its  third,  fifth,  and  seventh ;  a  chord  of  the  ninth 
contains  also  the  ninth.  (See  ninth.)  The  tones  of  a  chord 
are  arranged  for  analysis  at  intervals  of  a  third  from  one 
another ;  and  when  so  arranged,  the  lowest  tone  is  called  the 
root  of  the  chord.  When  all  the  tones  of  the  chord  are  not 
present,  it  is  imperfect  or  incomplete;  when  the  tones  are 
so  arranged  that  the  root  is  not  the  lowest,  the  chord  is  in- 
verted.  Inverted  chords  are  known  hy  the  numerals  indi- 
cating the  intervals  between  the  lowest  tone  and  the  others : 
as,  chords  of  the  sixth,  of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  of  the  second,  etc.  The  tonic  or  fundamental 
chord  is  the  triad  whose  root  is  the  tonic  or  key-note ;  the 
dominant  or  leading  chord,  that  whose  root  is  the  dominant 
(fifth  tone  of  the  scale) ;  the  subdominant  chord,  that  whose 
root  is  the  subdominant  (fourth  tone  of  the  scale),  etc. 
Chords  are  related  or  relative  to  each  other  when  they  con- 
tain common  tones.  A  transient  chord  is  one  used  to  con- 
nect two  keys  or  tonalities,  and  containing  tones  foreign 
to  both.  An  equivocal  chord  is  one  which  may  be  resolved 
into  different  keys  without  changing  any  of  its  tones. 
Hence — 5.  Harmony,  as  of  color. 

The  sweet  and  solemn  harmony  of  purple  with  various 
greens  —  the  same,  by  the  by,  to  which  the  hills  of  Scotland 
owe  their  best  loveliness  —  remained  a  favourite  chord  of 
colom-  with  the  Venetians.  Rushin. 

6.  In  geom. ,  a  straight  line  intersecting  a  curve ; 
that  part  of  a  straight  line  which  is  comprised 
between  two  of  its  intersec- 
tions with  a  curve;  specifi-  c 
cally,  the  straight  line  joining 

the  extremities  of  an  arc  of  a    i^f^ \b 

circle. 


The  great  Piazza  in  Siena ...  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  shallow  horse-shoe, 
...  or,  hotter,  of  a  bow,  in  which 
the  high  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
blico  forms  the  chord,  and  everything      Geometrical  Chords. 

else  the  arc.  „,    ^  ,  ^B,  Ac  are  chords  of 

H.  James,  Jr. ,  Trans.  Sketches,      the  arcs  they  subtend. 
[p.  254. 

7.  A  main  horizontal  member  of  a  bridge-truss. 
When  at  the  upper  side,  it  is  a  top  chord,  and  is  in  com- 
pression ;  when  at  the  lower  edge,  it  is  a  louser  chord,  and 
is  in  tension. 

8.  In  anat.,  a  cord;  a  chorda;  especially,  the 
notochord,  or  chorda  dorsalis.  See  chorda. — 
Broken  chords.  See  iiroien.— Chord  of  an  angle,  the 
chord  of  the  intercepted  arc  of  a  circle  of  unit  radius  hav- 
ing its  center  at  the  vertex  of  the  angle.—  Chord  of  cur- 
vature, that  chord  of  the  osculati  ng  circle  of  a  curve  which 
passes  through  the  origin  of  coordinates.—  Chords  of  con- 
tact, of  two  circles,  chords  joining  the  points  of  tangency 
of  two  common  tangents  of  the  two  circles. — Chords  of 
Willis,  numerous  fibrous  hands  extending  across  the 
lumen  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  brain,  in 
its  posterior  portion. —  Chromatic  chord.  See  chromat- 
ic.—ComXROn  chord,  a  chord  joining  the  intersections  of 
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two  or  more  circles.— Consonant,  derivative,  diatonic, 
etc.,  chords.    See  the  adjectives. 

chord  (k6rd),  V.    [<  chord,  n.    Of.  cord^,  v.]    I. 

trans.  To  furnish  with  chords  or  strings,  as  a 

musical  instrument.     [Rare.] 

When  Jubal  struck  the  ehorded  shell.  Dryden. 

II.  intrans.  In  music,  to  sound  harmoniously 

or  concordantly. 

chorda  (kor'da),  n.;  pi.  chordcB  (-de).  [L.,  a 
string,  etc.,  with  mod.  (NL.)  scientific  applica- 
tions: see  chord,  cord'^.']  1.  In  anat.:  (a)  A 
tendon.  (6)  A  filament  of  nerve,  (c)  The  noto- 
chord.— 2.  [cap.']  [NL.]  A  genus  of  olive- 
brown  marine  algse,  belonging  to  the  family 
LaminarieCB.  They  have  long,  slender,  hollow,  cylin- 
drical fronds,  which  in  the  common  species.  Chorda  Jilum, 
sometimes  attain  a  length  of  12  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  surface  is  covered  with  a  corti- 
cal layer  of  cuneate-clavate  cells.  Only  unilocular  sporan- 
gia are  Imown.  They  are  sometimes  called  catgut  and  sea- 
iace.— Chorda  caudalis,  the  urochord.— Chorda  dor- 
salis, the  notochord. — ChOTdse  Ferrenii,  the  vocal  cords. 
— Chordse  tendlneae,  the  tendinous  cords  fastened  to  the 
free  edge  of  the  auriculoventricular  valves  of  the  heart,  and 
attaching  them  loosely  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  ventricles. 
They  prevent  these  valves  from  being  driven  back  into  the 
auricles  during  the  ventricular  systole. — Chordae  vo- ' 
caies,  the  vocal  cords  (which  see,  under  cordl).—  Chorda 
magna,  the  tendo  Achillis.— Chorda  transversa,  the 
oblique  or  round  ligament  running  from  the  tubercle  at  the 
base  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the  radius  a 
little  below  the  bicipital  tuberosity.— Chorda  tympanl, 
the  tympanic  cord,  a  branch  of  the  facial  or  seventh  cranial 
nerve,  which  traverses  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  joins  the 
gustatory  or  lingual  nerve.— Chorda  vertehralis,  the 
notochord. 

chorda-animal  (k6r'da-an"i-mal),  n.  A  chor- 
donium. 

chordse,  n.    Plural  of  chorda. 

chorda!  (kor'dal),  a.  [<  L.  chorda,  a  chord,  + 
-aL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chord ;  specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  chorda  dorsalis  or  noto- 
chord of  a  vertebrate Chordal  sheath,  the  in- 
vestment of  the  notochord  ;  the  perichord. —  Chordal 
tissue,  the  substance  of  the  notochord ;  the  peculiar  car- 
tilaginous tissue  known  as  cellular  cartilage. 

Chordaria  (k5r-da'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xop- 
dapiov,  dim.  of  x'>P^'!  =  L-  chorda,  a  cord :  see 
chord,  cord^.]  The  representative  genus  of 
the  family  Chordariece.  It  has  fronds  tough 
and  elastic,  and  the  cortical  filaments  adhere 
closely  to  one  another. 

chordariaceous  (k6r-da-ri-a'shius),  a.  [< 
Chordaria  +  -aceous.']  Kesembling  Chordaria; 
having  the  characters  of  the  family  ChordarieoB. 

Chordariese  (kor-da-ri'e-e),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Chor- 
daria +  -em.]  A  family  of  olive-green  algte,  hav- 
ing cylindrical,  filamentous,  branching  fronds. 
The  frond  has  an  axis  of  slender  longitudinal  cells,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cortex  of  short,  densely  packed  filaments 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  The  sporangia  are  borne  among 
the  cortical  filaments  or  formed  directly  from  them. 

Chordata  (k6r-da'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  chordatus:  see  chordate.]  A  primary  di- 
vision or  subkingdom  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
containing  all  animals  which  have  or  have  had 
a  notochord,  thus  including  (a)  the  true  verte- 
brates (also  called  Craniota),  (6)  the  leptocar- 
dians,  or  Cephalochorda,  and  (c)  the  tunicates, 
or  Vrochorda. 

chordate  (k6r'dat),  a.  [<  NL.  chordatus,  hav- 
ing a  chord  or  cord  (spinal  cord,  notochord), 
<  L.  chorda,  n  chord:  see  chord.']  Having  the 
characters  of  the  Chordata;  pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  Chordata :  as,  a  chordate  animal. 

chordaulodion  (k6r-da-16'di-on),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Xop^V,  a  string,  -I-  av\6g,  a  pipe,"  +  ^r/,  song.] 
A  composite  musical  instrument,  containing 
both  strings  and  pipes,  invented  in  1812  by 
Kaufmann  at  Dresden;  a  kind  of  orchestrion. 

chordee  (k6r-de'),  n.  [<  P.  chordae,  <  NL. 
chordata,  fem.  of  chordatus :  see  chordate.]  A 
painful  erection  of  the  penis,  under  which  it  is 
considerably  curved.  It  attends  gonorrhea,  and 
usually^  occurs  at  night. 

Chordeiles  (k6r-dl'lez),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1831),  emended  Chordediles,  more  prop.  *Chor- 
dodiles,  -us  (so  called  in  allusion  to  its  noc- 
turnal note),  <  Gr.  xop'^,  the  chord  of  a  lyre  or 
harp,  -1-  deiXri,  evening.]  A  genus  of  American 
glabrirostral  Caprimulginw,  having  long  pointed 
wings  which  extend  beyond  the  forked  tail.  The 
type  IS  the  long-winged  goatsucker,  night-hawk,  bull-bat, 
or  piramidig  of  the  United  States,  C.  virginianus  or  C. 
popetue.  There  are  several  other  species,  chiefly  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America. 

Chordel  (k6r'del),  n.  [<  eJiord  +  dim.  -el.]  A 
plane  curve  every  point  of  which  terminates 
an  arc  which  originates  in  a  fixed  line,  is  de- 
scribed with  a  fixed  point  as  a  center,  and  sub- 
tends a,  given  length  the  same  number  of  times 
as  a  chord. 

chordometer  (k6r-dom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  L.  chorda 
(=  Gr.  ;fop(5^),  a  string,  -i-  Gr.  fihpav,  a  mea- 
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sure.]     An  instrument  for  measuring  the  thick- 
ness of  strings. 

Chordoma  (kdr-d6'm-.a),  n.nl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
chordonium,  q.  v.]  A  typothetioal  group  of 
worm-like  animals,  of  which,  the  chordonium  is 
the  type  or  common  parent-form,  and  of  which 
the  tunicate  Appendicularia  or  any  caudate 
ascidian  larva  is  an  extant  representative,  dis- 
tinguished primarily  by  the  possession  of  a 
notoohord  in  the  form  of  a  nrochord,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the 
asoidians  and  vertebrates.  JSaeckel. 
chordonium  (k6r-do'ni-uin),  ». :  pi.  chordoma 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^P^^j  string,  chord,  cord :  see 
cliord,  cord^.~\  A  name  given  by  Haeokel  to  a 
hypothetical  worm  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  among  the  common  parent-forms  of  asoid- 
ians aad  vertebrates. 

chordotonal  (k6r-do-t5'nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  xopdj, 
chord,  +  T&vog,  tone,  +  -al"']  Eesponsive  to  the 
vibrations  or  tones  of  sound :  applied  to  cer- 
tain organs  or  parts  of  insects  and  spiders. 

These  [sense-organs  in  the  legs  of  spiders]  are  thought 
to  be  analogous  to  the  chordotonal  organs  of  insects. 

T.  Gill. 
chorei  (chor),  «.  [Also  written  choar  and  dial. 
choor,  formerly  chewre,  a  var.  of  chare,  char :  see 
char\  eharei/\  A  char,  chare,  or  small  job; 
a  task;  especially,  a  piece  of  minor  domestic 
work,  as  about  a  house  or  barn,  of  regular  or 
frequent  recvirrenoe:  generally  in  the  plural. 
[Now  U.  S.] 

Here's  two  ehewres  ehewr'd  :  when  Wisdom  is  employ'd, 
'Tis  ever  thus.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Love's  Cure,  iii.  2. 

Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores, — 
Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors, 
flittered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Baked  down  the  herd's-grass  for  the  cows. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 
Now  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  in  every  instance  of 
his  labor,  to  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star,  and  see  his  chore 
done  by  the  gods  themselves.  Emerson,  Civilization. 

The  Yankee  boy  of  those  times  was  wont  to  have  a  reg- 
ular set  of  chores  to  do,  sucU  as  cutting  and  bringing  in 
wood,  making  fires,  and  the  like. 

0.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  I.  17. 

chorei  (chor),  v.     Same  as  char^,  5. 

chore^,  ».   .[See  chare^.^    Same  as  chare^. 

chore^t  (kor),  ».  [<  L.  chorus :  see  choir.']  A 
chorus ;  a  choir.     B.  Jbnson. 

chorea  (ko-re'a),  n.  [=  F.  chorSe  =  Sp.  corea 
=  Pg.  chorea  =  It.  corea,  <  L.  chorea,  chorea,  < 
Gr.  ;ifopeia,  a  dance,  prop.  fem.  of  x°P^^<>C,  be- 
longing to  a  dance  or  chorus :  soe  choreus.]  1 . 
A  nervous  disease,  usually  oociirring  before 
puberty,  marked  by  irregular  and  involuntary 
motions  of  one  or  more  limbs  and  of  the  face 
and  trunk,  which,  however,  cease  in  sleep.  Its 
morbid  anatomy  is  undetermined.  Also  called 
St.Vitus's dance. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  Ineretom.,  a 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Haldeman,  1847. 

choreal  (ko-re'al),  o.  [i  chorea  + -al.']  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  chorea ;  charac- 
teristic of  chorea :  as,  cftorea?  movements. — 2. 
Affected  with  chorea. 

Many  students  are  interested  in  being  told  that  a  case  is 
one  of  true  epilepsy,  .  .  .  who  have  never  tried  to  form  a 
clear  conception  of  the  sort  of  movements  they  can  see  in 
a  choreai  child.  Millican,  Morbid  Germs,  p.  24. 

choree  (ko're),  n.  [=  F.  choree  =  Sp.  coreo  =  Pg. 
choreii,=  It.  coreo,  <  L.  choreus :  see  choreus.]  In 
pros.,  same  as  trochee.  The  word  ctoree  (choreus, 
xopelof)  was  used  by  the  earlier  classical  writers  on  met- 
rics as  identical  with  trochee,  to  designate  both  the  foot 
now  called  trochee  i—^)  and  its  resolved  form  the  tribrach 
(w  s..  v^)^  i)ut  more  frequently  the  latter.  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian  call  the  trochee  (—  ^)  choreus,  and  the  tribrach 
(y  w  w)  trochceus.  Later  writers  use  the  names  trochoeus 
and  tribrachys  exclusively  for  the  feet  still  known  by  those 
names.  Choree  or  ehareus  in  modern  usage  is  simply  a 
rare  name  for  trochee  (—  ^).    Also  called  choreus. 

choregi,  «.    Plural  of  choregus. 

choregraphic,  choregraphical,  a.  See  clwro- 
graphic^. 

choregraphy,  n.    See  chorography^. 

choregus,  n.     See  ehoragus.     [Rare.] 

He  [Socrates]  is  the  choregus  of  Greek  free-thought. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  1. 181. 

choregy  (kor'e-ji),  n.  [=  F.  chorigie,  <  Gr.  xo- 
fl'y'"',  <  xopvyk,  ehoragus:  see  ehoragus,  chore- 
gus.]   Same  as  choragy.     Grote. 

cnorei,  «.    Plural  of  choreus. 

choreic  (ko-re'ik),  a.  [<  chorea  +  4c;  =  F.  cho- 
rSique.]  Pertaining  to  chorea;  affected  with 
chorea:  as,  a  choreic  patient. 

The  upper  and  lower  extremities  present  the  greatest 
mass  of  the  choreic  movements. 

F.  Warner,  Physical  Expression,  p.  116. 

choreiform  (ko-re'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  cliorea  -t- 
/orwo,  shape,  iorm.]  Besembling  chorea;  oho- 
leoid:  as,  chetreiform  movements. 
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choreoid  (ko-re'oid),  a.  [<  chorea  +  -oid.]  Be- 
sembling chorea  or  what  occurs  in  chorea; 
choreiform. 

choreomania  (ko-re-6-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  L.  chorea 
+  mania,  madness.]'   Same  as  choromania. 

chorepiscopal  (ko-rf-pis'ko-pal),  a.     [<  chore- 
piscopus  +  -al.]   Pertaining to'a chorepiscopus. 
They  were  allowed  the  name,  and  honour,  and  sometime 
the  execution  of  offices  chorepiscopal. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  196. 

chorepiscopus  (ko-re-pis'ko-pus),  «. ;  pi.  chore- 
piscopi  (-pi).  [LL.  (>  'F.  chorMque  =  Sp. 
corepiscopo  =  Pg.  choreiispo  =  It.  corepiseopo), 

<  Gr.  ;i;upEm'o-/£07rof,  <  x^P",  place,  -)-  tviamnog, 
bishop :  see  bishop.]  One  of  a  class  of  clergy, 
in  rank  between  bishops  proper  and  presbyters, 
introducedin  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century 
to  aid  in  the  episcopal  supervision  of  the  coim- 
try  districts  of  enlarged  dioceses.  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  hold  that  they  were  not  bishops,  but  priests 
intrusted  with  special  power ;  while  others  regard  them 
as  truly  bishops,  though  of  inferior  dignity  and  limited 
authority.  It  is  probable  that  both  these  views  are  histor- 
ically correct,  but  apply  to  different  periods. 

choreus  (ko-re'us), «.;  pi.  chorei  (-i).  [L.,  <  Gr. 
XopeloQ,  pertaining  to  a  dance  or  chorus,  a  me- 
ter so  called,  <  x°pk,  a  dance:  see  chorus.]  In 
pros.,  same  as  trochee. 

cnoria,  n.    Plural  of  chorion. 

choriamb  (ko'ri-amb),  n.  [Also,  as  L.,  chori- 
ambus,  <  Gr.  xopta/:i$oe,  <  xop^^og,  choreus,  + 
la/i^og,  iambus.]  In  anc.  pros.,  a  foot  of  four 
syllables,  the  first  and  fourth  of  which  are  long, 
the  second  and  third  short,  the  ictus  or  metri- 
cal stress  resting  either  on  the  first  -or  on  the 
last  syllable  {-^  >-^  —  or  —  --  w  -i).  The  genuine 
choriamb  has  a  magnitude  of  six  times  or  morse  (is  hexa- 
semic) ;  and  as  four  of  these  constitute  the  thesis  and  two 
the  arsis,  or  vice  versa,  it  belongs  to  the  diplasic  class  of 
feet.  Genuine  choriambs  are  rare.  Apparent  choriambs 
are  catalectic  dactylic  dipodies  (-^  w  -^  |  i)^  either  of  gen- 
uine dactyls,  as.  at  the  end  of  a  pentameter,  or  of  cyclic 
dactyls,  as  in  Asclepiadic  and  other  logacedic  verses.  Ana- 
pestic  lines  analyzed  as  dactylic  series  with  anaci;usis  show 
similar  forms.  The  choriamb  takes  its  name  from  its  ap- 
parent composition  from  a  choree  (trochee)  and  an  iambus. 

choriambi,  n.    Plural  of  clioriambus. 

choriambic  (ko-ri-am'bik),  a.  and  re.  [<  L. 
chorianibicus,  <  Gr.  ;i;o/D«r^^i/c(if,  <  xopia/ijSot:,  cho- 
riamb.] I.  a.  Pertaining  to,  constituting,  or 
consisting  of  choriambs :  as,  a  choriambic  foot, 
verse,  or  movement. 

II.  n.  A  foot  constituting  a  choriamb,  or  a 
verse  consisting  of  choriambs. 

choriambus  (ko-ri-am'bus),  n. ;  pi.  choriambi 
(-bi).     Same  as  choriamb. 

choric  (ko'rik),  a.     [=  F.  chorigue  =  It.  corico, 

<  L.  ehoriciis=  Gr.  xopn^i^S,  pertaining  to  a  cho- 
rus, <  x°P^i>  chorus:  see  chorus.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  chorus ;  specifically,  fitted  for  the 
use  of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama : 
as,  choric  meters,  poems,  or  compositions  (that 
is,  the  more  elaborate  as  opposed  to  the  sim- 
pler meters,  etc.).     See  chorus,  1  (6). 

The  choric  spirit  is  here.  .  .  .  The  choric  responses  of 
the  last  dialogue  form  a  resonant  climax  to  the  whole. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  388. 

chorioblastosis  (ko'^ri-o-blas-to'sis),  n.  [<  Gr. 
x6ptov,  membrane  (corium),  +  phzardc,  germ,  -1- 
-osis.]  In  pathol. ,  a  name  given  by  Ausspitz  to 
a  deviation  from  normal  growth  in  the  corium 
or  true  skin,  as,  for  example,  a  granuloma,  a 
fibroma,  or  a  case  of  atrophy. 

choriocapillaris  (k6''''ri-o-kap-i-la'ris),  a.  used 
as  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^P^o",  a  membrane  (choroid), 
-I-  L.  capillaris,  capillary.]  The  inner  layer  of 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  formed  largely  of 
capillaries :  an  abbreviation  of  the  phrase  mem- 
irana  or  tunica  choriocapillaris.  -Also  called 
tunica  Buyschiana  and  tunica  vasculosa  Halleri. 

chorion  (ko'ri-on),  n. ;  pi.  choria  (-a).  [NL.  (> 
F.  Sp.  Pg.  chorion  —  It.  corio),  <  Gr.  ;i;'^pwv,  fetal 
membrane,  any  membrane.  Cf.  corium.]  1. 
In  anat.,  the  outermost  fetal  envelop;  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  which  invests  the  embryo, 
forming  in  the  higher  vertebrates  the  outer 
layer  of  the  bag  of  waters,  and  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  the  placenta.  With  reference 
to  the  embryo,  it  occupies  the  relation  of  the  original 
vitelline  membrane  or  cell-wall  of  thte  ovum. 
2.  By  analogy— (a)  The  membrana  putaminis 
or  egg-pod  of  those  eggs  which  have  calcareous 
shells.  [Kare.]  (6)  The  external  investment 
of  the  ovum  of  an  insect,  derived  from  the  epi- 
thelial layer  of  the  oviduct — Chorion  frondo- 
sum,  the  tufted  or  shaggy  part  of  the  chorion,  which  com- 
poses the  fetal  placenta.— Chorion  Iseve,  the  smooth 
part  of  the  chorion,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  placenta. 

chorionic  (ko-ri-on'ik),  a.  [<  chorion  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chorion :  as,  the  chori- 
onic membrane ;  chorionic  villi. 
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It  [the  "diffused  placenta"]  is  probably  a  primitive 
condition,  from  which  most  of  the  others  are  derived,  al- 
though its  existence  must  presuppose  the  absence  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle  as  a  constituent  of  the  chorionic  wall. 

W.  H.  Flower,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  370. 

chorioretinitis  (k6'''ri-6-ret-i-nI'tis),  n.  [<  Gr. 
X^P^ov,  membrane  (choroid),  -I-  L.  retina,  retina, 
+  -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  cho- 
roid coat  of  the  eye  and  the  retina.  -Also  called 
choroidoretinitis  and  retinochoroiditis.' 

choripetalous  (ko-ri-pet'a-lus),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
Xapk,  asunder,  +  vkTa'Aov,  a  leaf  (petal).]  In 
bot.,  having  the  petals  unconnected :  equivalent 
to  polypetalous. 

choriphyllous  (ko-ri-fil'us),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
X(^pk,  asunder,  -I-  (jAXAov  =  L.  folium,  leaf.]  In 
hot.,  composed  of  separate  leaves  (petals  and 
sepals) :  applied  to  a  perianth. 

chorisepalous  (ko  -  ri  -  sep '  a  -  lus),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  x"Pk,  asunder,  -I-  NL.  sepalum,  sepal.]  In 
bot,  having  the  sepals  distinct. 

chorisis  (ko'ri-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^pi-<^ii,  a 
separation,  <  x'^pK^^'",  separate,  sever,  <  x'^pk, 
apart,  asxmder.]  In  bot,  the  multiplication, 
by  congenital  division,  of  an  organ  which  is 
ordinarily  entire.  It  is  usually  restricted  to  the  sta- 
mens and  carpels  of  the  flower,  and  may  be  either  col- 
lateral, when  the  parts  are  side  by  side,  as  in  the  stamens 
of  Dicentra,  or,  more  rarely,  transverse.  Also  called  cho- 
rization. 

chorisma  (ko-riz'ma),  n. ;  pi.  chorismata  (-ma- 
ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x''^P"^f'<^t  a  separated  space,  < 
Xapi^eiv,  separate,  part,  <  xi^pk,  apart.]  la 
sool.  and  a»at.,  a  separating;  a  separation;  a 
distinction  of  parts  or  things. 

chorist  (ko'rist),  n.  [=  D.  korist  =  G.  chorist, 
korist  =  Dan.  korist,  <  P.  choriste  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  corista,  <  ML.  chorista  (also  chorialis),  <  L. 
chorus,  choir:  see  chorus,  andcf.  chorister.]  A 
singer  in  a  choir.     [Rare.] 

Behold  the  great  chorist  of  the  anp;elical  quire. 

Partheneia  Sacra  (1633),  p.  150. 

choristate   (ko-ris'tat),  a.      [<  Gr.  x^P'^rk, 
separable,  separate  (<  x'^P'^^^'",  separate :  see 
■  ■  ),  -t-  -ate^.]     In  bot,  increased  in  num- 


ber by  chorisis ;  affected  with  chorisis. 
chorister  (kor'is-ter),  n.  [<  chorist  +  -er.  Cf. 
gMJmteJ-,  after  gMJrel.]  1.  A  singer  in  a  choir 
or  chorus;  specifically,  a  male  member  of  a 
church  choir. 

The  Choristers  the  joyous  Antheme  sing. 

Spenser,  Epithalamiou,  1.  221. 

Sometimes  there  are  on  the  cathedral  foundation  minor 

canons,  and  always  precentors,  lay  vicar.s,  and  choristers. 

A.  Fonblanque,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  x. 

2.  In  some  churches,  a  choir-leader  or  precen- 
tor; one  who  leads  the  singing  of  the  choir  or 
the  congregation. —  3.  A  singer  in  general:  as, 
the  feathered  choristers. 

The  new-born  phcenix  takes  his  way ; 

Of  airy  choristers  a  numerous  train 

Attend  his  progress.  Dryden. 

Choristes  (ko-ris'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x^Pi-^tK 
separate  (xapiarT/c,  one  who  separates) :  see 
choristate.]  A  genus  of  gastropods,  typical  of 
the  family  Choristidce. 

choristic  (ko-ris'tik),  a.  [<  chorist  +  -ic]  Be- 
longing to  a  choir ;  choric  ;  choral.     [Rare.] 

Choristida  (ko-ris'ti-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Xapiardg,  separate,  separable  (see  choristate),  + 
-ida.]  In  SoUas's  classification  of  sponges,  an 
order  of  Tetractinellida,  contrasted  with  the 
order  Lithistida,  and  defined  as  tetraetinellid 
sponges  with  quadriradiate  or  trisene  spicules 
which  are  never  consolidated  into  a  rigid  net- 
work. 

Ohoristidse  (ko-ris'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cho- 
ristes +  -idee.]  A  family  of  teetibranchiate  gas- 
tropods with  a  thick  short  head,  a  large  retrac- 
tile pharynx,  and  well-developed  jaws.  They  have 
an  odontophore,  with  thi-ee  rows  of  rachidian  teeth,  on 
each  side  a  row  of  broad  bilobed  inner  lateral  teeth,  and 
two  rows  of  small  hook-shaped  outer  lateral  teeth.  They 
have  also  small  posterior  tentacles  and  frontal  tentacles, 
united  by  a  fold.  The  shell  is  heliciform  and  provided  with 
a  paucispiral  operculum.  The  family  was  constituted  from 
a  living  and  fossil  species  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

choristidan  (ko-ris'ti-dan),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cho- 


II.  n.  A  sponge  of  the  order  Choristida. 

choristopod  (ko-ris'to-pod),  n.  One  of  the  Cho- 
ristopoda;  a  choristopodous  crustacean.  J.  D. 
Dana. 

Choristopoda  (ko-ris-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ;if(j/3i(7r(if,  separate  (see  choristate),  +  ttovc 
(TTod-)  =  E.  foot]  In  Dana's  classification,  an 
order  of  edriophthalmous  crustaceans,  approx- 
imately equivalent  to  the  amphipods  and  iso- 
pods  together,  and  divided  into  three  groups. 
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choristopodous  (ko-ris-top'o-dns),  a.  [<  Clio- 
ristopoda  +  -om.']  Having  the  feet  separated 
in  series,  as  in  the  ehoristopods ;  specifically, 
having  the  characters  of  the  Choristopoda. 

chorization  (ko-ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  Gr.  x<->pK^^''', 
separate,  +  -ation:  see  iihorisis.^  Same  as  cho- 
risis. 

chorlif,  "•    An  obsolete  form  of  churl. 

Cll0rl2  (ohdrl),  n.  [Etym.  imknown.]  The  an- 
gle at  the  junction  of  the  blade  of  a  pocket- 
knife  "with  the  square  shank  which  forms  the 
joint.     E.  S.  Knight. 

cnorobatest  (ko-rob'a-tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x"po- 
/3ar)?f ,  a  surveyors'  level  (cf .  ;t;"P''/3°™>',  survey, 
measure  by  paces),  <  x'^P°i>  land,  +  /3aT<5f,  ver- 
bal adj.  of  (iaiveiv,  go,  =  E.  come.'}  An  instru- 
ment, similar  in  principle  to  the  common  car- 
penters' level,  used  to  determine  the  slope  of  an 
aqueduct  and  the  levels  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passes. 

chorodidascalus  (k6"ro-di-das'ka-lus),  m. ;  pi. 
eliorodidascali  (-li).  [Gr.  xopo6iSdaKa?Mg,  <  x^P^iy 
dance,  chorus,  +  SMam/ioc,  teacher,  <  otSdaic£i.v, 
teach:  see  didactic.'i  In  the  anc.  Gr.  drama, 
the  professional  or  actual  trainer  of  the  chorus 
(sometimes  the  poet  himself),  as  distinguished 
from  the  choragus,  by  whom  he  was  employed. 

choro^apll  (ko'ro-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  x'-'poypafog, 
describing  countries,  <  x'^poCt  a  place,  region, 
country,  +  ypdijieiv,  write.]  An  instrument  in- 
vented, by  Professor  W.  Wallace  of  Edinburgh, 
to  construct  by  mechanical  means  two  similar 
triangles  on  two  given  straight  lines,  their  an- 
gles being  given.  It  is  especially  useful  in  ma- 
rine surveying. 

chorographer  (ko-rog'ra-f6r),  n.  [<  chorog- 
raphy^  +  -erl.]  One  skilled  in  chorography; 
a  person  who  describes  or  makes  a  map  of  a 
particular  region  or  country;  specifically,  one 
who  investigates  the  locality  of  places  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  and  endeavors  to 
identify  their  true  situation. 
Camden  and  other  ckorographers.    Milton,  Hist.  Eng. ,  iv. 

chorographici,  chorographical  (ko-ro-graf'- 
ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  x<^poypaipM6g,  <  x<^poypafia : 
see  chorography^ .]  Pertaining  to  chorography ; 
descriptive  of  a  particular  region,  country,  or 
locality ;  laying  down  or  marking  the  bounds  of 
a  particular  country  or  locality,  as  a  map. 

I  have  added  a  chorographical  description  of  this  terres- 
trial paradise.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  iii.  §  16. 

The  "  Poly-olbion "  is  a  chorographical  description  of 
England  and  Wales ;  an  amalgamation  of  antiquarianism, 
of  topography,  and  of  history ;  materials  not  the  most  duc- 
tile for  the  creations  of  poetry. 

/.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  248. 

chorographic^,  choregraphic  (ko-ro-,  ko-rf- 

graf 'ik),  a.  [=  F.  choregrapMque  =  Sp.  core'o- 
grdfico  =  Pg.  ehoregraphico ;  as  chorography^ 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  the  notation  of  dancing. 
See  chorography^.  Also  chorographical,  chore- 
graphical. 

chorographically  (ko-ro-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a  chorographie  manner ;  in  a  manner  descrip- 
tive of  particular  regions. 

chorographyl  (ko-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  P.  choro- 
graphie =  Sp.  corografi'a  =  Pg.  chorographia 
=  It.  corografia,  <  L.  chorographia,  <  Gr.  x'-'P"- 
ypaipia,  <  x'^poypa'l'oc,  describing  countries:  see 
chorograph.)  The  systematic  study  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  natural  features  of  particular  regions, 
countries,  or  districts ;  especially,  the  identifi- 
cation of  places  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

I  have  .  .  .  seen  several  countries,  beheld  the  nature  of 
their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their  provinces. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  8. 

chorography^  choregraphy  (ko-rog'-,  ko-reg'- 
ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  choregraphie  =  Sp.  coreografia 
=  Pg.  choregraphia  =  It.  coreografia,  <  Gr.  x"- 
p6c,  dance,  chorus  (the  forms  in  chore-,  coreo-, 
<  Gr.  xop^i-O't  a  dance:  see  chorea),  +  -ypa^la,  < 
ypd(f>uv,  write.]  A  system  of  signs  or  of  nota- 
tion used  to  indicate  movements,  etc.,  in  dan- 
cing. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  subject  [dancing]  chorog- 
raphy, or  orchesography,  the  art  of  dancing  notation,  de- 
serves a  place.  Eiicijc.  Brit.,  VI.  800. 

choroid  (ko'roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  xopo^'^VC, 
corrupt  form  of  xop^oeiS^g,  like  a  membrane,  < 
xopiov,  membrane,  chorion,  -)-  sldog,  form.]  I. 
a.  Membranous,  as  a  chorion;  like  or  likened 
to  the  chorion,  as  an  investing  part  or  tunic: 
in  anat.,  applied  to  several  delicate,  highly  vas- 
cular membranes  which  invest  certain  parts, 
and  to  associated  structures Choroid  coat,  cho- 
roid memhrane,  of  the  eye.  See  II.— Choroid  flssure. 
Same  as  choroidal  Jistmre. — Choroid  gland,  a  non-gland- 
ular, vascular,  erectile,  crescent-shaped  body  about  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  eye  of  a  fish. 
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Tlie  branches  of  the  [pseudobranchia  or]  rete  mirabile 
unite  again  into  the  ophthalmic  artery,  -wliiuh  pierces  the 
sclerotic,  and  breaks  up  into  another  rete  mirabile,  the 
choroid  gland,  before  being  finally  distributed. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  140. 
Choroid  muscle,  the  ciliary  muscle.— Choroid  plex- 
uses, three  pairs  of  vascular  fringes  projecting  into  the 
lateral,  third,  and  fourth  ventricles  of  the  brain. —Choroid 
vein,  (a)  A  small  vein  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  either 
side  of  the  brain,  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  choroid 
plexus.  It  unites  with  the  vein  of  the  corpus  striatum  to 
form  the  vena  Galeni.    (b)  The  vena  Galeni. 

II.  n.  A  delicate,  highly  vascular  membrane 
forming  one  of  the  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye- 
ball, lining  the  sclerotic,  and  lying  between  it 
and  the  retina,  with  which  it  is  in  contact  by 
its  inner  surface,  it  is  plaited  in  front  to  form  the 
ciliary  processes,  ends  in  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  is  of 
a  dark-brown  or  blackish  color  from  the  abundance  of 
pigment.  Also  called  choroidea,  and  choroid  coat  or  mem- 
brane. See  cut  under  eyei . 
choroidal  (ko'roi-dal),  a.  [<  choroid  +  -aZ.] 
Same  as  choroid.— choToiAal&aauie,  in  embryol.,  a 
lateral  cleft  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle.  Through  it  the 
tissue  of  the  vitreous  body  is  originally  continuous  with 
the  rest  of  the  mesoblastic  tissue  outside. 

Through  this  gap,  which  afterwards  receives  the  name 
of  the  choroidal  fissure,  a  way  is  open  from  the  mesoblastic 
tissue  .  .  .  into  the  interior  of  the  cavity  of  the  cup. 

M,  Foster,  Embryology,  I.  vi.  137. 

choroidea  (ko-roi'df-a),  n.  [NL. :  see  choroid.'] 
Same  as  choroid. 

choroiditis  (ko-roi-di'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  choroid  + 
-jf»s.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye. 

choroidbiritis  (k6-roi"d6-i-ri'tis),  jh  [NL.,  < 
choroid  +  iris  +  '-itis.'i  '  In  pathol.,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  choroid  and  iris. 

choroidoretinitis  (ko-roi'do-ret-i-ni'tis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  choroid  +  retina  +  -itis.']  Same  as 
chorioretinitis. 

chorok  (cho'rok),  n.  [Native  name.]  The  Si- 
berian polecat,  Putoriits  sibiricus. 

chorological  (ko-ro-loj'i-kal),  a,  [<  chorology 
+  -ical.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  chorology;  spe- 
cifically, zo6geographioal  and  phytogeographi- 
cal ;  pertaining  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals  and  plants;  faunal  and  floral. 

The  great  and  interesting  series  of  chorological  phe- 
nomena, since  they  can  only  be  explained  by  ijhe  Theory 
of  Descent,  must  also  be  considered  as  important  induc- 
tive data  of  the  latter. 

Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  114. 

chorologist  (ko-rol'o-jist),  n.  [<  chorology  + 
-ist]  One  versed  in  chorology;  a  student  of 
zoology  and  botany  with  special  reference  to 
geographical  distribution. 

chorology  (ko-rol'o-ji)^  n.  [<  Gr.  x"POi,  place, 
country,  +  -Aoyla,  <  Xtyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.'] 
1.  The  science  of  describing  localities;  cho- 
rography.—  3.  The  science  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals;  zoogeog- 
raphy and  phytogeography.  it  includes  the  con- 
sideration not  only  of  the  habitats  of  species,  but  also  the 
subject  of  faunal  and  floral  areas,  and  the  mapping  of  the 
earth's  surface  into  zoological  and  botanical  regions  char- 
acterized by  the  fauna  and  flora. 

Choromania  ^ko-ro-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  xopk, 
dance,  +  /uavia,  madness.]  The  dancing  mania 
(which  see,  under  mania).    Also  choreomania. 

Chorometry  (ko-rom'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  x"Po- 
fiSTpia,  land-surveying,  <  X'-'Poit  place,  region,  -h 
/isrpov,  measure.]  The  art  of  measuring  or  sur- 
veying land;  surveying. 

choroy  (cho'roi),  n.  The  name  of  a  Chilian 
parrakeet,  Henicognathus  leptorhynchus. 

cJElorus  (ko'rus),  n.  [<  L.  chorus,  <  Gr.  xopi^C,  a 
dance  accompanied  with  song,  a  band  of  sing- 
ers and  dancers,  a  chorus ;  prob.  orig.  a  dance 
within  an  inelosure,  or  rather  the  inclosure  it- 
self ;  cf .  x^proQ,  an  inelosure,  hedge,  =  L.  hor- 
tes,  garden,  =  E.  yard"^.  For  the  earlier  E.  and 
the  Eom.,  etc.,  forms,  see  quire^  and  choir.']  1. 
A  dance.  Specifically,  in  the  anc.  Gr.  drama — 
(a)  A  dance  performed  by  a  number  of  persons 
in  a  ring,  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  accompanied 
by  the  singing  of  the  sacred  dithyrambic  odes. 
Prom  this  simple  rite  was  developed  the  Greek 
drama.  (6)  In  continuation  of  the  early  tradi- 
tion, a  company  of  persons,  represented  as  of 
age,  sex,  and  estate  appropriate  to  the  play,  who 
took  part  through  their  leader,  the  coryphseus, 
with  the  actors  m  the  dialogue  of  a  drama,  and 
sang  their  sentiments  at  stated  intervals  when 
no  actor  was  on  the  stage.  The  chorus  occupied  in  the 
theater  a  position  between  the  stage  and  the  auditorium, 
and  moved  or  danced  in  appropriate  rhythm  around  tlie 
sacred  thymele  or  altar  of  Bacchus,  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  area  allotted  to  the  chorus.  See  theater. 
Ham.  This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 
Oph.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Shale,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
(c)  One  of  the  songs  executed  by  the  chorus. — 
2.  In  music:  (a)  A  company  of  singers,  espe- 
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cially  an  organized  company,  such  as  singers  in 
a  church  or  a  choral  society.  (6)  In  an  oratorio, 
opera,  or  concert,  the  general  company  of  sing- 
ers, as  distinguished  from  the  soloists,  (c)  A 
part  of  a  song  in  which  the  listeners  join  with  the 
singer;  a  refrain;  also,  any  recurring refriain  or 
burden,  {d)  A  musical  composition  intended 
to  be  sung  in  harmony  by  a  company  of  singers, 
usually  by  four  voices.  A  double  chorus  is  for 
eight  voices,  (e)  The  compound  or  mixture 
stops  of  an  organ.  (/)  In  the  tenth  century, 
an  instrument,  probably  the  bagpipe,  {g)  In* 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe  or 
of  the  accompaniment  strings  of  the  crowd. 
(h)  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  a  loud  trumpet.— 

3.  A  imion  of  voices  or  sounds,  or  a  company 
of  persons,  resembling  a  chorus. 

0  you  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers. 

Tennyson,  Hendecasyllabics. 

4.  [^cap.]  [NL.]  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  moUusks. 
J.  E.  Gray. — Cyclic  chorus,  in  ancient  Greece,  the  cho- 
rus which  performed  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  dithyram- 
bic odes :  so  called  because  the  performers  danced  around 
the  altar  of  Bacchus  in  a  circle.    See  1  (a),  above. 

chorus  (ko'rus),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chorused  or 
cliorussed,  ppr.  chorusing  or  chorussing.  [<  clw- 
rus,  m.]  1.  To  sing  or  join  in  the  chorus  of:  as, 
to  chorus  a  song. —  3.  To  exclaim  or  call  out  in 
concert. 
"Oh,  do  let  the  Swiper  go  in,"  chorus  the  boys. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby. 

chorus-master  (k6'rus-mas"ter),  n.  1.  The 
principal  singer  of  a  chorus. — 2.  The  trainer 
or  conductor  of  a  chorus.     [Bare.] 

chosei  (choz).  Preterit  and  old  past  participle 
of  choose.  _ 

chose^  (shoz),  n.  [F.,  a  thing,  <  OF.  cose,  cosa 
=  Pr.  Sp.  cosa  =  Pg.  coisa,  cousa  =  It.  cosa,  < 
ML.  cosa,  causa,  LL.  causa,  a  thing,  a  peculiar 
use  of  L.  causa,  cause :  see  cause.  Cf .  quelgue 
chose,  Tceclcshoes,  kickshaws.]  In  law,  an  article 
of  personal  property,  or  apersonal  right  ;athing. 
—  Chose  In  action,  an  incorporeal  right  enforceable  by 
action ;  a  right  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  or  a  thing  from 
another  person  in  a  court  of  justice. — Chose'  in  posses- 
sion, a  chattel  personal  other  than  a  mere  evidence  of 
debt  or  obligation. — Chose  local,  a  piece  of  property 
annexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill  or  the  like. — Ohose  transi- 
tory, a  piece  of  movable  property. 

chosen  (eho'zn),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  choose,  v.]  Pick- 
ed; choice;  select. 

His  chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in  the  Red  sea. 

Ex.  XV.  i. 
She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony 
And  other  chosen  attractions,  would  allure. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  1. 

Your  lordship's  thoughts  are  always  just,  your  numbers 
harmonious,  your  words  chosen,  your  expressions  strong 
and  manly.  Dryden,  Essay  on  the  jEneid. 

Chosen  freeholders.    See  freeholder. 
choslingt,  n.     [ME.,  <  chosen  -H  -Ung^.]    One 
chosen. 

Qnen  he  to  pin  himself  en  did 
For  his  choslinges  on  rod  tre, 
MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  (A),  iii.  fol.  10.    (Halliwell.) 

Chotei  (cho-ta'),  n.  [Chino-Jap.  (=  Chin,  chao- 
ting),  lit.  morning  hall  (in  allusion  to  the  cus- 
tom of  ministers  having  audience  with  their 
sovereign  in  the  morning),  <  cho  (=  Chin,  chao), 
morning,  +  tei  (=  Chin,  ting),  hall.]  In  Japan, 
the  hall  of  audience;  the  court;  hence,  by  me- 
tonymy, the  emperor. 

Ohouan  (sho'an ;  F.  pron.  sho-on'),  n.  [F.,  af- 
ter the  nickname  of  Jean  Cottereau,  the  origi- 
nal leader  of  the  party.  Chouan  (dial,  choiihan, 
chauhan,  etc. ;  now  corruptly  chat-huant,  as  if 
'hooting  cat')  means  'screech-owl';  cf.  OF. 
choue,  a  daw,  >  dim.  chouette,  >  E.  chewet:  see 
chewet^  and  chough.]  A  member  of  a  body 
of  insurgent  royalists  of  Brittany  and  the  west 
of  Prance,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  peas- 
ants, who  rose  in  1792  against  the  French  re- 
public, and  carried  on  a  guerrilla  warfare  of 
great  bitterness.  They  were  not  repressed  till  1800, 
and  even  after  that  occasional  insurrections  occurred  down 
to  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  (1830-48). 

Chouannerie  (sho-an'e-re;  P. pron.  shS-on-re'), 
n.  [P.,  <  Chouan.]  (The  insurrection  of  the 
Chouans,  and  also  the  body  of  persons  engaged 

Choucari  (cho-ka'ri),  n.  [Of  unascertained 
native  ori^n.]  A  bird  of  the  genus  Grauealus 
(Cuvier).  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  birds  now 
classed  under  different  genera,  as  to  the  Australian  bower- 
oirds  of  the  geniis  Ptilonorhynchus,  etc 
A«R?S^  (ohuf ),  n.  [<  IMj;.  ehoughe,  ehoge,  early 
Mli.  cheo,  <  AS.  ced,  appar.  orig.  *ce6h,  *c6h,  a 
chough  (cf.  OF.  choe,  choue,  dim.  chouette,  choti- 
quette,  also  dial,  choquar  (Cotgrave),  a  chough, 
a  daw,  whence  prob.  Sp.  chova,  a  chough,  choya, 
a  jackdaw:   see  chewet^  and  Chonun-  ct    It 
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dagola,  a  chough) ;  a  variant,  with  a  final  gut- 
tural, of  ME.  ca,  ha,  co,  Ico,  koo,  kowe,  etc.,  early 
mod.  B.  coe  (see  coe^  and  oaddoiv),  both  forms 
■being  orig.  imitative  of  cawing:  see  eaw^.2  An 
oseine  passerine  bird  of  the  family  Corvidm, 


Chough  (^Pyrrhocorax gracutus). 


the  red-legged  or  Cornish  crow,  JPregiUis  or 
Pyrrhocorax  graculus,  of  a  black  color,  with 
red  feet  and  beak,  it  is  of  very  extensive  tliough 
irregular  distribution.  Tliough  a  corvine  laird,  it  has  some 
relationship  with  the  starlings.  Also  called,  specifically, 
€(ynmk  chough.  There  are  other  species,  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, Java,  etc.  Palsgrave  applies  the  name  to  a  young 
crow. 

The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.         Shale.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 
A  kind  of  choughs, 
Or  thievish  daws,  sir. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  3. 
Cornish  chough,  (o)  See  above.  (6)  In  her.,  same  as 
ayUt.  It  was  at  one  time  confined  as  a  bearing  to  Cornish 
families. 

Same  as  chavicha. 


chouicha  (oho'i-eha),  n. 
■cliouk,  n.    See  choke°. 


choult,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  jowl. 

choultry,  n.    See  choltry. 

choups  (ohSps),  n.  pi.  [E.  dial.]  Hips;  the 
fruit  of  briers.     [North.  Eng.] 

'Chourie,  «.     See  dhowry. 

chourtka  (ohort'ka),  n.  1 .  A  native  name  of  a 
kind  of  partridge,  "Tetraogallvs  easpius,  inhabit- 
ing mountainous  regions  in  Eussia  and  Siberia. 
— 2.  [cap.]  [Nli.]  A  genus  of  such  partridges: 
synonymous  with  TefraogaUms.  MotschmUky, 
1839. 

chous  (kos  or  kous),  n.     [Gr.  x'"'?  0  LL.  chus), 

<  ;i;Eiv,  pour,  akin  to  B.  gush :  see  alchemy.']  1. 
In  Gr.  archcBol.,  a  vase  similar  in  form  to  the 
oinoehoB,  but  larger,  used  to  dip  the  mixed 
wine  and  water  from  the  crater  in  order  to  fill 
the  smaller  pouring-vessels. — 3.  An  ancient 
Attic  measure  of  capacity,  containing  12  eo- 
tyles  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  metretes,  and 
equivalent  to  3.283  liters,  or  2.8  quarts.  The 
ohous  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Eoman  con- 
gius.  Daremberg  et  Saglio;  Meinaeh,  Manuel  de 
Philologie,  1883. 

chouse  (chous),  ».  [Also  spelled  ehiaus,  chaus 
(also  ehiaous,  after  P.  cMaoux),  repr.  Turk. 
eka'ush,  chamh,  an  interpreter,  messenger,  etc., 

<  Ar.  mawds  (>  Hind.  Ichawds,  an  attendant, 
etc.,  lit.  grandees,  nobles),  prop.  pi.  of  khds  (s 
repr.  letter  sa^,  noble.  In  senses  2,  3,  and  4, 
the  noun  is  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  Turkish  in- 
terpreter, messenger,  or  attendant. 

Dapper.  What  do  you  think  of  me, 

That  I  am  a  Chiause  f 
Face.  What's  that? 

Dapper.  The  Turk  was  here 

As  one  would  say,  do  you  think  I  am  a  Turk? 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  2. 
Accompanied  with  a  chaua  of  the  court.  HaUuyt. 

The  chaoush  is  a  person  of  great  authority  in  certain 
things ;  he  is  a  kind  of  living  firman,  before  whom  every- 
one makes  way.    R.  Curzm,,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  9. 

2.  A  trick ;  a  sham ;  an  imposition.    Johnson. 
[Rare.] — 3.  An  impostor;  a  cheat. 
This  is  the  gentleman,  and  he's  no  ohiaus. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 
4t.  One  who  is  easily  cheated ;  a  tool ;  a  sim- 
pleton. 

Sillier  than  a  sottish  chouse. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  iii.  631. 
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chouse  (chous),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  viouuscu 
{choust),  ppr.  chousing.  [Formerly  also  chowse ; 
<  chouse,  n. ;  lit.,  act  like  a  chouse  (in  allusion 
to  a  Turkish  interpreter  or  chouse  who,  in  1609, 
swindled  some  of  the  London  merchants  trad- 
ing vnth  Turkey  out  of  a  large  sum  of  money).] 
To  cheat;  trick;  swindle:  of  ten  followed  by  o/ 
or  out  of:  as,  to  chouse  one  out  of  his  money. 

You  shall  chouse  him  out  of  horses,  clothes,  and  money, 
and  1 11  wmk  at  it.  Dryden,  Wild  Gallant,  ii.  1. 

"The  PortugaUs  have  choused  us,  it  seems,  in  the  Island 
of  Bombay,  in  the  East  Indys ;  for  after  a  great  charge  of 
our  fleets  being  sent  thither  with  full  commission  from 
the  King  of  Portugall  to  receive  it,  the  Governour,  by 
some  pretence  or  other,  will  not  deliver  it  to  Sir  Abraham 
Shipman,  sent  from  the  King,  nor  to  my  Lord  of  Marl- 
borough. Pepys,  Diary,  I.  420. 

chousingha  (ohou'sing-ha),  n.  Same  as  chi- 
kara^. 

Choutl  (ehout),  M.  [E.  dial.]  A  frolic  or  merry- 
making.   Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

chout2  (chout),  n.  [Repr.  Hind,  ehauth  for 
chauthai,  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenue,  <  Skt. 
chaturtha  =  E.  fourth,  q.  v.]  In  the  East  In- 
dies, a  fourth  part  of  the  clear  revenue,  ex- 
torted by  the  Mahrattas;  hence,  extortion; 
blackmail. 

Sivaji  the  Mahratta  .  .  .  organized  a  regular  system  of 
blackmail,  known  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards  as  the  Mahratta  chout. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  Ind.,  p.  176. 

Chouxf,  n.  [Prob.  <  P.  chou,  cabbage,  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape.]  A  name  in  the  seventeenth 
century  of  the  chignon. 

chovy  (cho'vi),  n. :  pi.  chovies  (-viz).  [E.  dial. ; 
origin  obscure.]  The  popular  name  of  a  British 
beetle,  Phyllopertha  horticola. 

chow^  (cho),  V.  t.  and  i.  [Var.  of  chew,  chaw^, 
q.  v.]     To  chew.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cnow^  (chou),  n.  [Var.  of  chaw^  for  jaw;  or, 
with  usual  loss  of  final  -I,  abbr.  from  chowl  for 
jowl,  q.  v.]  The  jowl :  used  only  in  the  phrase 
"cheek  for  chow"  (that  is,  cheek  by  jowl). 
[Scotch.] 

chowS  (chou),  V.  i.  [E.  dial.  Cf .  chowter.']  To 
grumble.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

chow*  (chou),  n.  [Chinese.]  A  word  forming 
part  of  the  names  of  many  places  in  China,  in- 
dicating either  a  prefecture  or  district  of  the 
second  rank  or  the  chief  city  of  such  a  dis- 
trict: thus,  NtQg-hai-cfeow  may  mean  either  the 
district  of  Ning-hai  or  the  city  of  Ning-hai. 
Sometimes  spelled  chao,  chau,  and  choo. 

chow^  (chou),  n.  [Hind.  cImu  (chieflyincomp.), 
var.  of  char,  <  Skt.  chatur  =  'E.four.]  1.  Aunit 
of  weight  in  Bombay,  used  for  gold  and  silver, 
and  equal  to  three  tenths  of  a  troy  grain. — 2. 
A  unit  of  the  nature  of  the  square  of  a  mass, 
used  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  valuation  of 
pearls.  A  Madras  chow  is  48  square  grains 
troy,  a  Bombay  chow  15.7  square  grains. 

chO'W-chO'W  (chou' chou),  a.  and  n.  [Pigeon 
English.]  I.  a.  Mixed;  miscellaneous;  bro- 
ken.— Chow-chow  box,  a  Japanese  lacquered  picnic-  or 
luncheon-box,  with  spaces  for  bottles,  and  trays  or  drawers 
for  the  various  edibles,  chop-sticks,  etc.,  frequently  richly 
decorated.— Chow-chow  cargo,  an  assorted  cargo.— 
Chow-chow  chop,  the  lot  of  smaller  miscellaneous  pack- 
ages sent  off  in  the  last  lighter  or  cargo-boat  to  a  vessel 
loading  in  a  roadstead  or  harbor.— ChOW-chOW  shop, 
a  general  shop ;  a  variety  shop. — Chow-chow  water, 
short,  irregular  waves,  such  as  those  made  by  the  paddles 
or  propeller  of  a  steamer,  the  meeting  of  currents  in  a 
river,  etc. 

II.  ».  1.  Pood  of  any  kind,  but  especially 
Chinese  food,  which  is  usually  broken  or  cut  up 
in  the  course  of  cooking  into  pieces  suitable  for 
being  eaten  with  chop-sticks. —  3.  A  preserve 
made  in  southern  China,  of  odds  and  ends  of 
orange-peel,  ginger,  bamboo,  pumelo-rind,  syr- 
up, etc. — 3.  A  mixed  pickle  made  with  mus- 
tard in  the  East  Indies,  and  imitated  else- 
where. 

chowder  (ohou'der),  n.  [Origin  unknown.  In 
first  sense  perhaps  <  P.  chaudi^e,  a  caldron : 
see  chalder^,  caldron.  "In  the  fishing-villages 
of  Brittany /a«re  la  chaudiere  is  to  provide  a  cal- 
dron in  which  is  cooked  a  mess  of  fish  and  bis- 
cuit with  some  savory  condiments — a  'hodge- 
podge' contributed  by  the  fishermen  them- 
selves, each  of  whom  in  return  receives  his 
share  of  the  prepared  dish.  The  French  would 
seem  to  have  carried  this  practice  to  America." 
N.  and  Q.]  1.  A  dish  of  fish  or  clams  boiled 
with  biscuits  or  crackers,  pork,  potatoes,  on- 
ions, etc.,  and  variously  seasoned.  It  is  com- 
mon among  the  fishermen  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland and  in  New  England.— 3.  A  picnic 
party,  especially  at  the  sea-shore,  at  which  the 

main  dish  is  chowder.     See  def .  1. 
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A  chowder  was  given  a  tew  weeks  ago  at  the  head  of  our 
little  bay.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  B65. 

3.  A  fish-seUer.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
chowder  (chou'dSr),  v.  t.     [<  chowder,  n.]    To 
make  a  chowder  of :  as,  to  chowder  fish.  [Ameri- 
can.] 

chowder-beer  (chou'der-ber),  n.  A  beverage 
made  in  the  west  of  England  and  in  Newfound- 
land hj  boiling  twigs  of  black  spruce  in  water 
and  mixing  the  product  with  molasses. 
choweecha  (chou'e-cha),  n.  Same  as  chavicha. 
chowert  (chou'er),  V.  i'.  [Cf.  ehow^,  chowter.] 
To  grumble ;  scold. 

But  when  the  crabbed  nurce 
Beginnes  to  chide  and  ehoture 
With  heavie  heart  I  take  my  course 
To  seawarde  from  the  towre. 
Turiermlle,  tr.  of  Ovid  (1667),  fol.  122.    (Halliwell.) 
chowlt,  »•    -An  old  form  of  jowl.    See  chavel. 
chowlee  (chou'le),   n.     [Anglo-Ind.,   <  Hind. 
chaulai,  chaula.]    A  species  of  bean,  Vigna  or 
Dolichos  Catiang,  which  is  extensively  culti- 
vated for  food  in  the  tropics  of  the  old  world. 

chowpatty,  «.    Same  as  ehupatty. 

chowrie,  n.    See  chowry. 

chowry  (chou'ri),  n. ;  pi.  chowries  (-riz).  [Repr. 
Hind,  chaunri,  Beng.  chdmara,  Skt.  chamara.] 
In  the  East  Indies,  a  whisk  or  brush  used  to 
drive  off  flies,  often  made  of  the  bushy  tail  of 
the  Tibetan  yak  set  in  a  decorated  handle, 
and  in  this  form  one  of  the  ensigns  of  ancient 
Asiatic  royalty.    Also  spelled  chourie,  chowrie. 

chowset,  n.  and  v.     See  chouse. 

chO'Wtert  (chou'ter),  v.  i.  [E.  dial. ;  cf .  chowS 
and  chower.]  To  grumble  or  mutter  like  a  f  re- 
ward child.    E.  Phillips,  1706. 

choy-root  (choi'rot),  n.    Same  as  shaya-root. 

chrematistic  (kre-ma-tis'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
chrematistique,  <  Gr.  xpT//iaTiaTiK6Q,  pertaining  to 
business  or  money-making,  <  ;if/3!?/iari(rr:^f,  a  man 
of  business,  <  xpVH^'i'K^i-i',  transact  business,  < 
;i;/)7^a(T-),  athing,  pi.  xp^fiara,  property,  wealth, 
money,  <  xPVf^Sai,  use.]  I.  a.  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  finance  or  the  science  of  wealth. 
[Rare.] 

I  am  not  the  least  versed  in  the  chrcTnatistic  art,  as  an 
old  friend  of  mine  called  it.  I  know  not  how  to  get  a 
shilling,  nor  how  to  keep  it  in  my  pocket  if  I  had  it. 

Fielding,  Amelia,  ix.  5. 
II.  n.  Same  as  chrematistics.  . 

chrematistics  (kre-ma-tis'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  chre- 
maUstic:  see  -ics.]  'I'he  science  of  wealth:  a 
name  given  by  some  writers  to  the  science  of 
political  economy,  or,  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
to  that  portion  of  the  science  which  relates  to 
the  management  and  regulation  of  wealth  and 
property. 

Chreotechnics  (kre-o-tek'niks),  n.  [<  Gr.  arp"of, 
useful,  +  Ttxvri,  art:  see  technic]  The  useful 
arts;  specifically,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.     [Rare.] 

chrestpmathic,  chrestomathical  (kres-to- 
math'ik,  -i-kal),  Oi  [<  chrestomathy  +  -4.0,  -ioat.  ] 
Relating  to  a  chrestomathy. 

chrestomathy  (kres-tom'a-thi),  n. ;  pi.  chres- 
tomathies  (-thiz).  [=  F.'chrestomathie,  <  Gr. 
XpTicTo/idBem,  desire  of  learning,  a  book  of  selec- 
tions (of  'thingsworthknowing'),<  ;t;|O)/aro^a0;^f, 
desirous  of  learning,  <  xPV^'^^i,  good,  worthy, 
useful  (verbal  adj.  of  xp^ff^o',  use),  +  y*fiad  in 
fiavBdvuv,  learn:  see  mathemaUcs.']  A  collec- 
tion of  extracts  and  choice  pieces,  especially 
from  a  foreign  language,  with  notes  of  expla- 
nation and  instruction:  as,  a  Hebrew  chres- 
tomathy. 

Chrisis,  ».    See  Chrysis. 

chrism  (krizm),  n.  [Also  chrisom,  early  mod. 
E.  also  chrisme,  crisme,  chrisome,  crisome;  < 
ME.  crisme,  crysme,  crisome,  cry  some,  chrism" 
(oil),  <  AS.  crisma,  chrism  (oil  or  vesture),  = 
OHG.  chrismo,  chrisamo,  chresamo,  MHG.  crisme, 
kreseme,  crisem,  kresem,  G.  chrisam,  chrism 
(oil)  (ME.  also  creime,  creym,  <  OP.  cresme, 
chresme,  P.  chr&me  =  Pr.  Sp.  It.  crisma  —  Pg. 
chrisma),  <  LL.  chrisma,  chrism  (oU),  <  Gr.  xp'^''- 
fia,  an  unguent,  unction,  <  xP'^i-'",  rub,  graze, 
besmear,  anoint :  see  Christ.  The  form  chrisom 
is  archaic ;  chrism  is  now  preferred  in  technical 
and  literary  use.]  1.  Eccles.:  (a)  A  sacred 
ointment,  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  used  in  the 
rites  of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and 
coronation,  in  the  consecration  of  churches, 
altar-stones,  and  chalices,  and  in  blessing  the 
baptismal  water,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  oil  and  balsam,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Church  of  oil,  wine,  and  various  aromatics.  Its  use  in 
baptism  was  continued  in  the  Anglican  Church  for  a  short 
time  after  the  Reformation.  The  name  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  consecrated  oil  generally,  including  the  oil  of  cate- 
chumens and  the  oil  of  the  sick.    See  oil. 
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To  kylle  a  crownde  kynge  with  krysome  enoynttede  ! 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2447. 
The  chrism,  ...  as  in  the  Latin  Church,  is  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  on  Maundy  Thursday ;  tliough  its  prepara- 
tion is  commenced  on  the  Monday  in  Holy  Week. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  999. 

The  bishop  .  .  .  poured  out  the  holy  oil  and  chrism  and 

burned  incense  upon  it  [a  stone  slab]  at  the  middle  and 

four  corners.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  246. 

(6)  Tlie  rite  of  confirmation.    [Rare.] 

Their  baptism  in  all  respects  was  as  frustrate  as  their 
chrism,  for  the  manner  of  those  times  was  in  confirming 
to  use  anointing.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  66. 

(c)  Same  as  chrismal,  {d). 

Upon  the  anointed  head  of  the  newly  baptized  child 
was  put  a  piece  of  fine  white  linen,  known  in  those  days 
as  the  chrismal  or  chrisome,  to  be  worn,  like  the  king's 
"  coyfe,"  both  day  and  night,  for  a-whole  week. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  486,  note. 

(d)  The  baptismal  vesture ;  a  wliite  garment 
formerly  given  to  the  newly  baptized  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  new  robe  of  righteousness  given  to 
the  saints :  in  this  sense  commonly  chrisom. 

"When  there  are  many  to  be  baptized,  this  order  of  de- 
manding, baptizing,  putting  on  the  Crisome,  and  anointing, 
shall  be  used  severally  with  every  child. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1549). 

2.  In  general,  that  with  which  one  is  anointed, 
or  the  act  of  anointing. 

I  wait  —  but  she  lingers,  and  ah !  so  loug ! 

It  was  not  so  in  the  years  gone  by^ 
When  she  touched  my  lips  with  chnsm  of  song. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Flight  of  the  Goddess. 

3t.  A  chrism-child. 

The  boy  surely,  I  ever  said,  was  to  any  man's  thinking 
a  very  chrisoTne.  Ford,  Fancies,  iv.  1. 

chrism  (krizm),  V.  t.  [Also  chrisom;  <  ME.  cris- 
omen  (of.  ML.  clirismare),  anoint  with  chrism, 
<  crisome,  crisme,  chrism  (oil) :  see  chrism,  ».] 
To  anoint  with  chrism. 

And  crowne  hyra  kyndly  with  krysomede  hondes, 
With  his  ceptre,  as  soveraynge  and  lorde. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3186. 

chrisma  (kriz'ma),  n. ;  pi.  chrismata  (-ma-ta). 
[ML.,  also  chrisimus :  see  chrism  and  Chrisi,'\ 
The  monogram,  j^,  of  the  name  Christ,  made 
up  of  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  Xpiardg. 
See  laharum. 

chrismal  (kriz'mal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  chris- 
malis,  <  LL.  chrisma:  see  chrism.']  I,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  chrism. 

Having  thus  conjured  and  prayed,  he  falls  upon  singing 
the  praises  of  this  chrismal  oil. 

Bremnt,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  316. 

II.  n.  In  the  early  church :  (a)  The  vessel  or 
flask  in  which  the  consecrated  oil  or  chrism 
was  contained.  (6)  A  vessel  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  consecrated  host,  (c)  A  cloth  used 
to  cover  relics,  (d)  [Cf.  F.  chr4meau.~i  The 
white  cloth  bound  upon  the  head  of  one  newly 
baptized,,  after  the  unction  with  chrism,  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  the  chrism  upon  the 
head  during  the  week.    Also  chrism. 

chrismarium  (kriz-ma'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  ehrisma- 
ria  (-a).  [ML.,  <  LL.  chrisma,  chrism.]  Same 
as  chrismatory. 

chrismata,  n.     Plural  of  chrisma. 

chrismatiu,  chrismatine  (kriz'ma-tin),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ;t;|Oio'/ia(r-),  an  unguent  (See  chrism),  +  -irfi, 
-ine^.]     Same  as  hatchettin,  2. 

chrismation  (kriz-ma'shgn),  n.  [<  ML.  chris- 
matio{n-),  <  chrismare,  pp.  chrismatus,  anoint 
with  chrism,  <  LL.  chrisma :  see  chrism.']  In  the 
early  church,  and  in  the  Eoman  CathoUo  and 
Oriental  churches,  unction  with  chrism  or  holy 

•oil,  either  of  persons,  as  in  baptism  and  con- 
firmation, or  of  things,  especially  in  consecrat- 
ing the  water  for  baptism. 

The  order  [of  baptism]  of  James  of  Serug  is  singular  in 
prescribing  three  chrisTnations  of  the  water. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  971. 

chrismatory  (kriz'ma-to-ri),  n. ;  pi.  chrismato- 
ries  (-riz).  [<  ML.  dirismatorium,  <  chrismare : 
see  chrismation.]  A  receptacle  for 
the  chrism,  or  holy  oil,  used  in  the 
services  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Eastern  churches.  .Also  chris- 
marium. 

The  word  is  sometimes  translated  len- 
ticula,  a  chrisTnatory  or  cruet,  a  vessel  to 
contain  oil. 

Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  215. 

chrism-child,  chrisom-child 

(krizm'-,  kriz'om-child),  n.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  also  crisome-child,  christom-child ;  < 
chrism,  chrisom,  +  child.]  A.  child  who  dies 
within  a  month  after  baptism:  so  called  from 
the  custom  of  burying  it  in  its  white  baptismal 
garment,  or  chrismal;  hence,  any  innocent  or 
very  young  child. 
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As  undiscemed  as  are  the  phantasms  that  make  a  chrism 
child  to  smile.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying. 

Pist.  Falstafl  he  is  dead.  .  .  . 

Quick.  'A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had 
been  any  christom  child.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  3. 

In  England,  if  a  child  dies  within  the  first  month  of  its 
life,  it  is  called  a  chrysom  child ;  whence  the  title  in  the  Lon- 
don bills  of  mortality.     De  Quincey,  Essenes,  Note  No.  5. 

chrismert,  chrisomert,  »•    [<  chrism,  chrisom, 
+  -eri.]    A  chrism-child. 
A  chrisomer  ye  chelde  of  Henry  Jenkynso',  bu[ried]. 

Registers  of  Holy  Cross,  Canterbury. 

Ohrisochloris,  n.    See  Chrysochloris. 

chrisolitet,  «•     See  chrysolite. 

chrisom  (kriz'om),  n.    See  chrism. 

Christ  (krist),"  n.  [<  ME.  Crist,  <  AS.  Crist 
(orig.  with  long  i,  Crist)  =  OFries.  Crist  =  D. 
Christus  =  MLG.  Krist,  Kerst,  Karst,  Kirst 
=  OHG.  Christ,  Krist,  MHG.  Christ,  Krist, 
G.  Christus  =  loel.  Kristr  =  Sw.  Krist  (now 
Christus)  =  Dan.  Krist  (now  Kristus)  =  Goth. 
Christus  =  F.  Christ  =  Pr.  Christ,  Crist  =  Sp. 
It.  Cristo  =  Pg.  Christo  (the  spelling  with  ch 
for  c,  and  the  forms  Christus,  Kristus,  being  in 
mod.  imitation  of  the  L.),  <  L.  Christus,  <  Gr. 
Xpiardg,  prop,  an  adj.,  anointed  (6  ;fpioT(if,  the 
anointed),  verbal  adj.  of  xpi-^'^t  ^^^>  graze,  be- 
smear, anoint,  =  Skt.  ■\/ghar,  grind,  rub,  scratch 
(cf .  V  ghar,  sprinkle,  ghrita,  clarified  butter : 
see  ghee),  =  L.  friare,  crumble,  fricare,  rub :  see 
friable  and  fricative.]  The  Anointed :  a  title 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  synonymous  with,  and 
the  Greek  translation  of,  Messiah,  originally 
used  with  the  definite  article  strictly  as  a  title, 
the  Christ  (that  is,  the  Anointed),  but  from  an 
early  period  used  without  the  article  as  a  part 
of  the  proper  name  Jesus  Christ.  See  anointed. 
And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.  Mat.  xvi.  16. 

Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no 
man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.  Mat.  xvi.  20. 

Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  apostle. 

Horn.  i.  1. 

Paul,  an  apostle  (not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from 
the  dead).  Gal.  i.  1. 

Brothers  of  Christ.  See  Christadelphian.—  GbiisVa 
Book.  See  ftoo/c— Disciples  of  Christ.  See  disciple.— 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  Christ.    See  order. 

Christadelphian  (kris-ta-del'fi-an),  n.  [Also, 
incoiTectly,  Christodelphlan ;  <  Gr.  xpicrddeTKliog, 
in  brotherhood  with  Christ,  <  Xptardg,  Christ,  + 
(ideX^iif,  brother:  see -adelphia.]  A  member  of 
a  small  religious  sect  which  originated  in  the 
United  States,  but  now  also  exists  in  England 
and  elsewhere.  The  doctrines  of  the  sect  include  a 
peculiar  theory  of  the  Trinity,  the  attainment  of  immor- 
tality by  believers  only,  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked, 
the  denial  of  infant  baptism,  and  a  peculiar  view  of  the 
millennium.  Their  churches  are  called  ecclesias.  Also 
called  Brothers  of  Christ  and  Thomasites. 

christallt,  n-    -A-n  obsolete  spelling  of  crystal. 

Christ-child  (krist'ohild),  n.  1.  Christ  when  a 
child:  used  only  with  the  definite  article. —  2. 
A  picture  or  image  of  Christ  in  his  childhood. 
—  3.  A  reappearance,  in  a  vision  or  other- 
wise, of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  child.  Among 
the  Germans  the  Christ-child  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  festivities  of  Christmas  as  that  borne  elsewhere  by  Saint 
Nicholas. 

Frau  Goetzenberger  many  a  time  spoke  of  her  Christmas 
tree,  and  of  the  marvelous  things  which  the  Christ-child 
would  lay  beneath  it. 
Mary  Howitt,  Madame  Goetzenberger's  Christmas  Eve,  iii. 

christ-cross  (kris'kr6s),  n.  [Also  written  orist- 
cross,  criss-cross,  for  Christ's  cross  (ME.  Cristes 
cros).]  1.  The  mark  of  the  cross  cut,  print- 
ed, or  stamped  on  any  object,  it  was  sometimes 
placed  on  a  dial  for  the  figure  XII — that  is,  as  the  sign 
of  12  o'clock. 

FaU  to  your  business  roundly ;  the  fescue  of  the  dial  is 
upon  the  christ-cross  of  noon.       Puritan,  iv.  2.    (Nares.) 

3.  The  beginning  and  end;  the  Alpha  and  Ome- 
ga :  probably  from  the  sign  of  the  cross  being 
prefixed  and  appended  to  serious  literary  under- 
takings, inscriptions  on  sepulchral  monuments, 
etc.     See  christcross-row. 

Christ's  cross  is  the  crist-cross  of  all  our  happiness. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  12. 

christcrosS-rO'W  (kris'kr6s-r6'),  n.  [Early mod. 
E.  also  ehrisse-erosse-row ;  so  called  from  the 
cross  set  before  the  alphabet.  Cf .  Sp.  Cristus, 
the  cross  marked  at  the  beginning  of  the  al- 
phabet, the  alphabet  itself.]  The  alphabet; 
the  A  B  C ;  a  horn-book. 

Truths  to  be  learned  before  ever  a  letter  in  the  Christian's 
Christcross-row. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  English  People,  p.  527. 
They  never  drew 
A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 
From  infant-conning  of  the  Christ-cross-row. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  viii. 


christening 
Christdom  (kris'dum),  n.     [<  Christ  +  -dom.J 
The  rule  or  service  of  Christ.     [Kare.  j 

They  know  the  grief  of  men  without  its  wisdom ; 

They  sink  in  man's  despair  without  its  calm ; 
Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom. 

Mrs.  Browninff,  Cry  of  the  Children. 

Christe  eleison  (kris'te  e-la'i-son).    [ML., 

repr.  Gr.  Xptari  iMTiaov:  Xpiari,  voc.  of  Xpiardg, 
Clmst;  eACTjaov,  aor.  impv.  of  f/leeZv,  have  mercy 
or  pity,  <  eXsos,  pity.]  Literally,  Christ  have 
mercy.  This  Greek  phrase  is  used  untranslated  as  an 
invocation  in  Latin  litanies,  preceded  and  followed  by 
Eyrie  eleison,  each  of  the  three  invocations  being  pro- 
nounced thrice.  (See  kyrie.)  It  is  not  used  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

Ohristent,  o.  and  n.  Earlier  form  of  Christian^. 

christen  (kris'n),  v.  t.  [E.  dial,  also  kersen, 
early  mod.  E.  also  rarely  christian  (cf .  Cliris- 
tian^):  <  ME.  cristenen,  cristnien,  <  AS.cristenian 
(=  MLG.  kristenen,  kerstenen,  karstenen  =  Icel. 
kristna  =  Sw.  kristna  =  Dan.  kristne),  make  a 
Christian,  baptize,  <  cristena,  a  Christian:  see 
Christen,  a.  and  ».,  and  Christian'^.]  1.  To  bap- 
tize into  the  Christian  church. 

He  hated  Ohristene  Men ;  and  zit  he  was  cristned,  but 
he  f  orsoke  his  Law,  and  becam  a  Kenegate. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  84. 
To  christen;  baptize ;  because  at  baptism  the  person  re- 
ceiving that  sacrament  is  made,  as  the  catechism  teaches, 
a  member  of  Christ.  Hook,  Church  Diet. 

Specifically — 2.'  To  baptize  under  a  newly  con- 
ferred name,  especially  in  infancy;  baptize  and 
name  as  an  infant. 

She  will  shortly  be  to  christen; 
And  papa  has  made  the  offer, 
I  shall  have  the  naming  of  her. 

Mary  Lamb,  Choosing  a  Name. 

These  young  ladies  —  not  supposed  to  have  been  actually 

christened  by  the  names  applied  to  them,  though  always 

so  called  in  the  family.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxvii. 

3.  In  general,  to  name;  denominate;  give  a 
name  to. 

Christen  the  thing  what  you  will,  it  can  he  no  better 
than  a  mock  millennium.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Cunn.  But  how  came  this  clown  to  be  call'd  Pompey 
first? 

Sir  Greg.  Push,  one  goodman  Csesar,  a  pumpmaker^ 
kersend  him. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  iii.  1. 

4t.  To  Christianize. 

At  Bhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds 
Christen'd  and  heathen.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  1. 

I  am  most  certain  this  is  the  first  example  in  Englanil 
since  it  was  first  christened. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Extempore  Prayer. 

Christendom  (kris'n-dum),  n.  [<  ME.  eristen- 
dom,  Christianity,  baptism,  the  Christian  world, 
<  AS.  cristendom  (=  OFries.  kristendom,  kers- 
tendom  =  D.  Christendom  =  MLG.  kristendom  = 
MHG.  kristentuom,  G.  christenthum  =  loel.  kri^- 
tindomr  =  Sw.  Dan.  kristendom),  Christian- 
ity, <  cristen,  Christian,  -I-  -dom  ;  see  christen, 
Christian'^,  and  -dom.]  If.  The  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ  by  baptism ;  hence,  adoption  of 
faith  in  Christ;  personal  Christianity ;  baptism. 

The  Emperour  hym  asked  how  he  ther-of  sholde  be  sure, 
and  he  seide  he  wolde  hym  asure  by  his  cristy7idome. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  428. 
This  struck  such  fear,  that  straight  his  Christendome 
The  King  receives,  and  many  with  the  King. 

Fanshaw's  Lusiad,  a.  116. 
0 1  I  hae  been  at  gude  church-door, 
An'  I've  got  Christendom. 

Tam-a-Line  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  261). 
This  .  .  .  cannot  be  denied  .  .  .  by  any  man  that  would 
not  have  his  Christendom  suspected. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  19. 

2.  The  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  Christian 
religion  predominates ;  the  Christian  world. 

We  were  also  nowe  passed  ye  loiides  of  the  Infldeles,  as 
of  Turkes  and  Sarrasyns,  and  were  eomen  into  the  londes  of 
Cristendome,  whiche  also  increased  our  joye  and  gladnesse 
right  moche.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  74. 

Important  as  outposts  on  the  verge  of  Christendom. 

MUman,  Hist,  of  Lat.  Christianity. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  Christians. 

If  there  had  been  no  Fryers,  Christendome  might  have 
continu'd  quiet,  and  things  remain'd  at  a  stay. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  61. 
4t.  p.  c]  The  name  received  at  baptism; 
hence,  any  name  or  epithet. 

With  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  1. 
christening  (kris'n-ing  or  kris'ning),  n.  [Ver- 
bal u.  of  christen,  v.]  The  ceremony  of  baptism, 
especially  as  accompanied  by  the  giving  of  the 
name  to  the  infant  baptized,  followed  by  family 
festivities. 

Thence  ...  to  Kate  Joyce's  christening,  where  much 
company  and  good  service  of  sweetmeats. 

Pepys,  Diary,  July  11,  1663. 
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Ohlisthood  (krist'hud),  n.  [<  Christ  +  -Iwod."} 
The  condition  of  being  the  Christ  or  Messiah. 
Christian^  (kris'Jian),  a.  and  n.  [A  mod.  sub- 
stitution (after  L"  cliristianus)  for  early  mod. 
E.  Christen,  Cristen,  <  ME.  cristen,  cresten  (later 
and  rarely  Christien),  <  AS.  cristen  =  OS.  kris- 
ttn  =  OPries.  Icristen,  kersten  =  D.  christen, 
kersten  =  Icel.  kristinn  =  Sw.  Dan.  kristen, 
sidj.,  Christian;  as  a  noun,  early  mod.  E. 
Christen,  Cristen,  <  ME.  cristene,  cristen,  <  AS. 
cristena,  also  cristen  =  OPries.  kristena,  kers- 
tena  =  D.  christen  =  MLG.  kristen,  kersten, 
karsten,  kirsten  =  MHG.  kristcene,  kristen,  G-. 
Christ,  a  Christian;  from  the  adj.,  the  Teut. 
forms  (AS.  cristen,  etc.)  having  the  aceom. 
term,  -en  (see  christen)j  =  OP.  christien,  chres- 
tien,  P.  Chretien  =  Sp.  It.  cristiano  =  Pg.  c7iris- 
tSo,  <  L.  christianus,  adj.  and  n.,  <  Gr.  ;i;pi(7- 
tuiv6q,  orig.  as  a  noun,  a  Christian,  later  also 
as  an  adj.,  Christian,  <  Xpiardg,  Christ :  see 
Christ.']  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  Christ  or  his  teachings :  as,  the  Christian 
religion. —  2.  Eeceived  into  the  body  of  the 
'  church  of  Christ ;  acting  in  'the  manner,  or 
having  the  spiritual  character,  proper  to  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ:  as,  a  Christian  man. 

Nawther  cercumsiset  sothely  in  sort  with  the  Jewes, 
Ne  comyn  with  cristen  men,  ne  on  Criste  leuyn ; 
But  bai'ly,  as  thai  borne  were,  bydon  thai  stille. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4327. 

3.  Having  adopted  or  believing  in  the  religion 
of  Christ:  as,  a  Christian  nation;  a  Christian 
community. 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  people  were  never  ad- 
mitted to  the  choice  of  a  bishop  from  its  first  becoming 
christian  to  this  very  d^- 

Jer.  Taylor,  Episcopacy  Asserted. 

4.  In  accord  with  or  exhibiting  the  spirit  of 
the  teachings  of  Christ :  as,  Christian  conduct. 
— 5.  Ecclesiastical. 

The  jurisdiction  as  to  tithes  was  similarly  a  debateable 
land  between  the  two  jurisdictions  ;  the  title  to  the  own- 
ership, as  in  questions  of  advowson  and  presentation, 
belonging  to  the  secular  courts,  and  the  process '  of  re- 
covery belonging  to  the  court  Christian. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  §  722. 

Christian  Brothers,  the  common  designation  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools  (which  see,  under  iro- 
iAer).— Christian  Catholics.  See  Old  Catholics,  under 
Ca!Ao!&.— Christian  Connection.  See  ll.,  6  (a).— 
Christian  era,  the  era  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  from  which 
chronology  is  reckoned  in  Christian  countries.  See  era. — 
Christian  name,  the  name  given  when  one  is  baptized  or 
christened ;  hence,  the  personal  as  distinguished  from  the 
family  name ;  especially,  the  individual  name  or  names  by 
which  a  person  is,usually  called.— Christian  Science, 
a  system  of  religious  teaching,  based  on  tlie  Scrip- 
tures, which  originated  with  the  Eev.  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  about  1866.  Its  most  notable  application  is  in 
the  professed  cure  of  disease  by  mental  and  spiritual 
means.— Christian  socialism  and  socialist.  See  so- 
tsialitm  and  socialist.— Knights  of  Christian  Charity. 
See  knight 

II.  n.  1.  A  believer  in  and  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  a  member  of  a  Christian  church.  This 
word  occurs  but  three  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  under  circumstances  which  justify  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  originally  coined  as  a  sneering  appellation  by  the 
enemies  of  Christianity.  The  names  employed  by  the 
followers  of  Christ  in  the  apostolic  church  to  designate 
themselves  were  disciples,  followers,  believers,  brethren, 
and  saints. 

And  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch. 

Acts  xi.  26. 

Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian.  Acts  xxvi.  28. 

Yet  if  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be 
ashamed ;  but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf. 

1  Pet.  iv.  16. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  possesses  the  spiritual 
character  proper  to  a  follower  of  Christ ;  one 
who  exemplifies  in  his  life  the  teachings  of 
Christ. 

0  it  is  the  penitent,  the  reformed,  the  lowly,  the  watch- 
ful, the  self-denying  and  holy  soul,  that  is  the  Christian ! 
Penn,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  ii. 

8.  A  member  of  a  nation  -which,  as  a  whole, 
has  adopted  some  form  of  Christianity:  op- 
posed to  pagan,  Moslem,  and  Jew. — 4.  A  civil- 
ized human  being,  as  distinguished  from  a 
savage  or  a  brute.  [CoUoq.,  Bng.] — 5.  (G-en- 
erally pronounced,  distinctively,  kris'tian.)  (a) 
'  A  member  of  an  American  sect  which  arose 
between  1793  and  1804  among  the  Methodists 
of  North  Carolina,  the  Baptists  of  Vermont, 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. These  bodies,  at  first  unknown  to  each  other, 
severally  rejected  all  names  but  that  of  Christians,  and 
were  soon  organized  into  a  common  denomination,  now 
known  collectively  as  the  Christian  Connection.  They  have 
no  formulated  creed,  but  are  generally  Unitarians  in  doc- 
trine and  Baptists  in  practice,  and  their  government  is 
congregational.  They  have  a  general  quadrennial  con- 
ference, and  number  about  160,000.  (6)  A  member  of 
a  religious  sect,  properly  designatedKiscipZes  of 
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Christ  (which  see,  under  disciple). — 6.  A  mem- 
ber of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  or  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.- Bible  Christian.  See  Bible.- 
Chrtstlana  of  St.  John.  See  jifaredcean.— Christians 
01  St.  Thomas,  the  members  of  a  community  of  Nestori- 
ans  settled  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India  since  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  or  longer,  who  profess  to  have 
derived  their  Christianity  from  the  apostle  St.  Thomas. 
In  1599  they  were  compelled  by  the  Portuguese  to  submit 
to  the  papal  see,  but  not  long  afterward  the  greater  part 
of  them  restored  the  independence  of  their  church.  They 
retain  many  ancient  customs,  use  the  Syriac  language  in 
their  liturgy,  and  are  said  now  to  be  Monophysites.- New 
Christians,  a  name  given  to  tliose  Moors  and  Jews  who 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Spain,  to  avoid 
persecution,  publicly  professed  conversion  to  Christianity 
and'  conformed  to  the  church,  while  still  retaining  more  or 
less  attachment  to  their  former  religious  faith  and  ritual. 
The  New  Christiana,  as  they  were  called,  formed  a  kind 
of  distinct  and  intermediate  claas  of  believers. 

Milman,  Hist.  Jews,  III.  807. 

christian^t  (kris'tian),  v.  t.  [<  Christian,  n. ; 
substituted  for  earlier  christen,  cristen:  see 
christen,  v.]     To  baptize.     FulJce. 

christian^  (kris'tian),  «.  [After  a  Banish  king. 
Christian,  Kristmii.']  A  gold  coin  first  struck 
in  1775  by  Christian  YU.  of  Denmark  as  duke 
of  Holstein,  of  the  value  of  a  pistole,  or  about 
$4.12.    Also  christian  d'or. 

Cbristiana  (kris-ti-a'na),  n.  An  old  Swedish 
silver  coin,  worth  about  14  cents. 

christian  d'or.     See  christian^. 

Christiauisation,  Christianise.  See  Christian- 
ization.  Christianize. 

Christianismf  (kris'tian-izm),  n.  [<  p.  chris- 
tianisme  =  Pr.  crestiardsme  =  Sp.  cristianismo 
=  Pg.  christianismo  =  It.  cristianesimo,  cris- 
UanismOj  <  LL.  christianismus,  <  6r.  xP'^riavia- 
/J,6g,  Christianity,  <  xp^^riavi^uv  (LL.  christiani- 
zare),  profess  one's  self  a  Christian:  see  Chris- 
tianize.']    1.  The  Christian  religion. 

That  I  may  not  seem,  rather  forcibly,  to  break  out  of 
Platonism  into  Christianism. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul. 

Herein  the  worst  of  Kings,  professing  Christianism, 
have  by  farr  exceeded  him.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

2.  The  nations  prof essing  Christianity ;  Chris- 
tendom.    Johnson. 

christianite  (kris'tian-it),  m.  l.  [After  Prince 
Christian  Prederik  of  Denmark.]  A  variety  of 
the  feldspar  anorthite,  from  the  Monte  Som- 
ma  on  Vesuvius. — 2.  [After  ChristianYlll.  of 
Denmark.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
zeolite  phillipsite. 

Christianity  (kris-ti-an'i-ti),  n.  [An  altera- 
tion toward  the  LL.  form'of  the  earlier  mod.  E. 
christenty,  <  ME.  cristiente,  cristianitee,  crysty- 
ante,  cristante,  <  OF.  crestiente,  crestientet,  P. 
chrMienU  =  Pr.  chrestiantat,  xristiandat  =  Cat. 
christiandat  =  Sp.  cristiandad  =  Pg.  christian- 
dade  =  It.  cristianitA,  <  LL.  christianita(t-)s,  < 
christianus,  Ctn&ti&n:  see  Christian^  a.zA^ty.'] 
1 .  The  religion  founded  bj^  Jesus  Christ.  Chris- 
tianity may  be  regarded  as  divisible  into — (a)  Historical 
Christianity,  the  facts  and  principles  stated  in  the  New 
Testament,  especially  tliose  concerning  the  life,  suffer- 
ings, death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  nature  of  Jesus, 
together  with  the  subsequent  development  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  church,  and  the  gradual  embodiment  in  society  of 
the  principles  inculcated  by  it. 

A  candid  but  rational  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  may  be  considered  as  a  very 
essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  xv. 

(b)  Dogmatic  Christianity,  the  systems  of  theological  doc- 
trine founded  on  the  New  Testament.  These  systems  dif- 
fer with  different  churches,  sects,  and  schools. 

Engelhard's  method  finds  ...  the  second  period,  that 
of  synthetic  talent,  employed  in  constructing  Christianity 
as  a  universal  system,  marked  by  two  tendencies,  the  scho- 
lastic and  mystic.      Shedd,  Hist,  of  Christ.  Doct.,  VI.  38. 

(c)  Vital  Christianity,  the  spirit  manifested  by  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  life,  and  which  he  commanded  his  followers 
to  imitate. 

Every  one  who  lives  in  the  habitual  practice  of  any  vol- 
untary sin,  cuts  himself  off  from  Christianity.      Addison. 
Christianity  is  a  soul-power  — an  invisible  immutable 
power  in  the  world.  II.  W.  Beecher,  Sermons,  I.  888. 

2t.  The  body  of  Christian  believers. 
To  Walys  fled  the  cristianitee 
Of  olde  Britons. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  law  s  Tale,  1.  446. 

3t.  The  Christian  or  civilized  world;  Christen- 
dom. 

Ther  neuer  was  no  better  in  crystiante. 

Nugm  Poet.,  p.  57. 

4.  Conformity  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  life 
and  conduct.  [Rare.]  —Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, also  called  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  or  simply 
emdences,  the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 
They  are  classified  as  external  and  internal  evidences. 
The  former  are  again  chiefly  two,  the  argument  from  pro- 
phecies and  the  argument  from  miracles ;  the  latter  is  the 
argument  from  the  character  of  Christ  and  of  his  teach- 
ings, from  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  needs  of 
man,  and  from  the  history  of  its  effects  in  the  world.   The 
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term  does  not  include  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Di- 
vine Being.— Muscular  Christianity,  a  phrase  used  to 
denote  a  healthy,  robust,  and  cheerful  religion,  one  that 
leads  a  person  to  take  an  active  pai-t  in  life,  and  does  not 
frown  upon  harmless  enjoyments,  as  opposed  to  a  religion 
which  is  more  contemplative,  and  neglects  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  present  life.  Hence  also  the  phrase  musadar 
Christian.  See  muscular. 
Christianization  (kris"tian-i-za'shon),  m.  [< 
Christianize  +  -ation.]  'ih.e  act  or  "process  of 
converting  to  Christianity.  Also  spelled  Chris- 
tianisation. 

The  policy  of  Christianization  and  civilization  broke  the 
Normans  themselves  into  two  parties. 

J.  S.  Oreen,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  372. 

Christianize  (kris'tian-iz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
Christianized,  ppr.  Christianizing.  [=  P.  chris- 
tianiser  =  Sp.  cristianizar  =  Pg.  christianizar, 
<  LL.  christianizare,  make  Christian,  earlier 
profess  Christianity,  <  Gr.  xP'-^navU^eiv,  profess 
Christianity,  <  ;t;/3((TT«ai'(if,  a  Christian:  see 
Christian'^.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  make  Christian ; 
convert  to  Christianity :  as,  to  Christianize  the 
heathen. — 2.  To  imbue  with  Christian  princi- 
ples. 
Christianized  philosophers.  Is.  Taylor. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  follow  or  profess  Christian- 
ity ;  to  approach  the  character  of  a  Christian. 
[Bare.] 

Where  Prester  lohn  (though  part  he  ludaize) 
Doth  in  som  sort  devoutly  Christianize. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Colonies. 

Also  spelled  Christianise. 
Christianly  (kris'tian-li),  a.    [<  Christian,  n., 
+ -ly^.   Ct.OFiies.Jcerstenlik.]   Christian-like; 
becoming  or  befitting  a  Christian.     [Bare.] 

Neither  is  it  safe,  or  warie,  or  indeed  Christianly,  that 
the  Frencli  King,  of  a  different  Faith,  should  afford  our 
neerest  AUyes  as  good  protection  as  we. 

"■  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

Father  he  liight  and  he  was  in  the  parish ;  a  Christianly 

plainness 
Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man  of  seventy 
winters. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Christianly  (ki'is'tian-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  cris- 
ienh/,  <  AS.  *oristeniice  (=  OHG.  ehristanlihho, 
MSGt.  kristenliche),  <  cristen,  Christian,  +  -lice  : 
see  Christian^  and  -ly^.']  In  a  Christian  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion  or  the  profession  of 
that  religion.  [Bare.] 
Every  man  christianly  instructed. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

Christianness  (kris'tian-nes),  «.  [<  Christian'^-, 
a.,  +-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  in  consonance 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.     [Bare.] 

It  is  very  .  .  .  unreasonable  ...  to  judge  the  chris- 
tianness of  an  action  by  the  law  of  natural  reason. 

Hammond,  Of  Conscience,  §  26. 

Christianographyt  (kris-tia-nog'ra-fi),  «.  [< 
Gr.  ;tfp«Tnai'(if,  a  Christian,  +  -ypa^la,  <  ypafew, 
write.]  A  description  of  Christian  nations. 
Christicolist  (kris-tik'o-list),  n.  [<  ML.  Chris- 
ticola  (<  L.  Christus,  Christ,  +  colere,  worship) 
+  -ist.]  A  worshiper  of  Christ.  Ogilvie.  [Bare.] 
Christless  (knst'les),  a.  [<  Christ  +  -less.] 
Without  Christ;  having  no  faith  in  Christ ;  un- 
christian. 

A  million  horrible  bellowing  echoes  broke 
From  the  red-ribb'd  hollow  behind  the  wood. 
And  thunder'd  up  into  Heaven  the  Christless  code, 
That  must  have  life  for  a  blow. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiii.  1. 

ChristlinesS  (krist'li-nes),  n.  [<  Christly  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being 
Christly. 

Yet  the  CftmiZiTwss  of  a  principle  is  no  certain  safeguard 
against  unwisdom  in  its  application. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  38. 

Christly  (krist'li),  a.    [<  Christ  +  -ly^.    Cf .  AS. 
=  D.  christelijk  =  G.  christlich  z=  Dan. 
=  Sw.  christUg.    Cf.  Christianly,  a.] 
Christ-like. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  Christly  \ile  is  also  man's 
true  language.  Boardnftan,  Creative  Week,  p.  213. 

Christmas  (kris'mas), ».  [<  ME.  Cristmas,  Crist- 
mes,  Cristemasse,  Cristesmesse  (not  in  AS.)  (= 
MD.  kerstmisse,  D.  kersmis  =  MLG.  kerstes- 
misse),  i.  e.,  Cristes  masse,  Christ's  mass  or  holy 
day:  see  Christ  and  mass^.]  1.  The  festival 
of  the  Christian  church  observed  annually  in 
memory  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  festival  prop- 
erly begins  with  the  evening  of  the  24th  day  of  December, 
called  Christmas  eve,  and  continues  until  Epiphany,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  the  whole  period  being  called  Christ- 
mas-tide ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  observed  on  the  25th 
of  December,  which  is  called  Christmas  day  or  simply 
Christmas.  In  the  Roman,  Greek,  Episcopal,  and  Lutheran 
churches  Christmas  is  observed  as  a  religious  festival  witli 
special  services.  Its  celebration  was  formerly  forbidden 
by  the  Puritans,  but  Cliristmas  day  is  now  generally  ob- 
served throughout  Christendom  by  religious  services,  by 
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public  and  social  festivities,  by  the  interchange  of  gifts 
between  relatives  and  friends,  and  by  the  distributing  of 
food  and  clothing  among  the  poor.  In  most  Christian  com- 
munities Christmas  is  a  legal  holiday. 

Thei  faste  not  on  the  Satreday,  no  tyme  of  the  seer,  but 
it  be  Cristemasse  even  or  Estre  even. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  19. 

Canons  were  made  by  several  councils  to  oblige  men  to 
receive  the  Holy  Communion  three  times  a  year  at  least, 
viz. :  at  Cht-istmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide. 

Wheatley,  111.  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Christmas  day,  the  25th  day  of  December. 
Christmas  has  come  once  more — the  day  devoted  by  the 

large  majority  of  Christians  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Saviour.      Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  215. 

3.  [I.  c]  The  holly,  Ilex  Aquifolium,  from  its 
use  for  decoration  on  Christmas  day Christ- 
mas block,  a  Christmas  log  (which  see,  below). 

To  lay  a  Log  of  Wood  upon  the  Fire,  which  they  termed 
a  Yule-Clog,  or  Christmas-Block. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  166. 
Christmas  box.  (a)  Originally,  a  money-box  with  a  slit 
through  which  coin  could  be  dropped,  carried  by  pren- 
tices, porters,  and  others  at  Christmas-time  for  the  recep- 
tion of  presents  of  money ;  hence,  a  Christmas  gift,  espe- 
cially of  money.    [Eng.] 

By  the  Lord  Harry,  I  shall  be  undone  here  with  Christ- 
mas-boxes. The  rogues  at  the  coffee-house  have  raised 
their  tax,  every  one  giving  a  crown,  and  I  gave  mine  for 
shame,  besides  a  great  many  half-crowns  to  great  men's 
porters.  Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  Dec.  26, 1710. 

(!))  A  box  of  presents  at  Christmas.— Christmas  card,  a 
card  variously  ornamented  with  designs,  plain  or  colored, 
sent  as  a  token  of  remembrance  at  Christmas,  and  usually 
bearing  a  Christmas  legend  or  words  of  Christmas  greet- 
ing.—Christmas  carm,  a  carol  suitable  for  Christmas ;  a 
song  or  hymn  sung  in  celebration  of  the  nativity  of  Christ. 
— Christmas  fern,  Aspidium  acrostichoides,  a  fern  hav- 
ing simply  pinnate  fronds  of  firm  texture,  which  remain 
green  through  the  winter  and  may  be  gathered  at  any 
time. — Christmas  fish,  a  name  of  an  American  plaice  or 
flat-fish,  Pleuroneetes  glaber:  so  called  in  New  England 
from  the  time  of  its  appearance  in  the  harbors. — Christ- 
mas flower.  Same  as  Christmas  rose. — Christldas  log, 
a  large  log  of  wood,  which  in  old  times  formed  the  back- 
log of  the  fire  at  Christmas;  the  yule  log.— Christmas 
lord  or  prince,  the  lord  of  misrule  (which  see,  under 
lord). 

As  he  hath  wrought  him,  'tis  the  finest  fellow 
That  e'er  was  Christmas-lord;  he  carries  it 
So  truly  to  the  life,  as  though  he  were 
One  of  the  plot  to  gull  himself. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  ii.  1. 
Christmas  rose,  a  plant,  Helleborus  niger,  so  called  from 
its  open  rose-like  fiower,  which  blossoms  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Also  called  Christmas  flower.  See  Helle- 
horns. — Christmas  tree,  a  small  evergreen  tree  or  large 
branch,  upon  which  at  Christmas  presents,  ornaments,  and 
lights  are  hung,  as  the  occasion  of  a  festal  gathering. 
Christmas-tide  (kris'mas-tid),  n.     The  season 

of  Christmas. 

Christocentric  (kris-to-sen'trii),  a.  [<  L. 
CJiristus,  Christ,  -1-  certtrum,  center,  +  -Jc] 
Having  Christ  as  a  center;  regarding  Christ  as 
the  center  of  history  or  of  the  universe. 

The  ever-increasing  number  of  Lives  of  Christ  strength- 
ens the  Christocentric  cliaracter  of  modern  theology. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  46. 
The  essentially  Christocentric  character  of  his  view  of 
the  universe  gave  him  [Servetus]  an  almost  unique  place 
in  the  history  of  religious  thought. 

Enxyc.  Brit,  XXI.  686. 

christofia  (kris-to'fi-a),  n.  A  tonic  made  of 
white  wine  and  sugar,  seasoned  with  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  bitter  almonds.    De  Colange. 

Christolatry  (kris-tol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Grr.  Xpiardg, 
Christ,  +  Aarpeia,  worship.]  The  worship  of 
Christ  regarded  as  a  kind  of  idolatry. 

Christological  (kris-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  Chris- 
tology  +  ■deal.']    Pertaining  to'Christology. 

The  Christological  conceptions  and  formulas  which  oc- 
cur in  the  book  [Apocalypse]  are  not  always  consistent. 
Uncyc.  Brit,  XX.  499. 

Christology  (kris-tol'o-ji),  n.  [=  P.  christolo- 
gie,<.  Gr.  Xpiardi,  Christ,  -I-  -2ojta,  <  TJyeiv,  speak: 
nee -ology.']  1.  That  branch  of  theology  which 
treats  of  the  person  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

That  part  of  divinity  which  I  make  bold  to  call  Christol- 
ogy in  displaying  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  the 
Son  manifested  in  human  flesh. 

B.  Oley,  Preface  to  Works  of  Thomas  Jackson. 

The  Trinity  and  Christology,  the  two  hardest  problems 
and  most  comprehensive  dogmas  of  theology,  are  inti- 
mately connected.   Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  III.  §  135. 

2.  Sometimes,  less  accurately,  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ's  ofSee  and  work. 

Christolyte  (kris'to-lit),  «.  [<  Gr.  XpLcrdq, 
Christ,  T  y.vri^,  verbal  adj.  of  Xveiv,  loose.]  One 
of  a  sect  of  Christians  of  the  sixth  century  who 
held  that  when  Christ  descended  into  hades  he 
left  both  his  body  and  soul  there,  and  rose  with 
his  divine  nature  alone. 

christomf,  n.     See  chrism. 

Christophany  (kris-tof 'a^ni), «. ;  pi.  Christopha- 
nies  (-niz).  [=  F.  diris'topltanie,  <  Gr.  XpiarS;, 
Christ,  +  -ipavla,  <  (paiveiv,  show,  appear.]  An 
appearance  or  manifestation  of  Christ  to  men 
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after  his  death,  as  recorded  in  John  xx.  and 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Christophanies  resemble  in  some  respects  the  the- 
ophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  granted  only 
to  few  believers,  yet  for  the  general  benefit. 

Schaf,  Hist.  Christ.  (3hurch,  I.  §  19. 

Christopher  (kris'to-ffer),  n.  [<  ME.  Cristofre, 
in  def.  2.]  1.  See  herb-christopher. —  2t.  A 
brooch,  badge,  pilgrim's  sign,  or  the  like,  bear- 
ing a  figure  of  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  in- 
fant Christ. 

A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  schene. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  L  116. 

christophite  (kris'to-fit),  n.  [<  Christoph  (see 
def.)  +  -ite^.']  A  brilliant  black  variety  of 
spalerite  or  zinc  blende  from  the  St.  Christoph 
mine,  at  Breitenbrunn  in  Saxony.  It  is  pecuUar 
in  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron. 

Christ's-thorn  (krists'thom),  n.  The  Paliurus 
aculeatus,  a  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  south  of  Europe :  so  named  from  a 
belief  that  the  crown  of  thorns  placed  upon  the 
head  of  Christ  was  made  of  it.    See  Paliurus. 

Christ-tidet  (krist'tid),  n.  [<  Christ  +  tide.  Cf . 
Christmas-Ude.']    Christmas.    B.  Jonson. 

ChroiCOCephalus  (kro'i-ko-sef  a-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(T.  C.  Eyton,  1836),  <  Gr.  ;i;/)«K:6f,eolored  (<  xpoi-^i 
Xpoa,  color),  -t-  Ksfa^^,  head.  Later  "  emended  " 
Chrceeooephalus,  and  also  Chroocephaltis.']  A 
genus  of  gulls  (the  hooded  gulls),  of  the  family 
Laridce  and  subfamily  Larince,  including  many 
medium-sized  and  small  species  which  have, 
when  adult  and  in  the  breeding  season,  the 
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piece;  not  diatonic.  (6)  Involving  the  use  of 
the  black  notes  on  the  keyboard,  or  of  sharps 

and  flats  on  the  staff chromatic  aberration.  See 

aberration,  4.— Chromatic  alteration  of  atone,  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  its  pitch  by  a  semitone.  Such 
an  alteration  is  indicated  by  the  chromatic  signs,  or  acci- 
dentals, f,  b.  and  fl.— Chromatic  attachment,  an  ap- 
paratus which  can  be  attached  to  some  forms  of  printing- 
presses  for  putting  different  colors  of  printing-ink,  always 
in  stripes  or  bands,  on  one  inking-roUer,  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  from  types  or  plates  in  several  colors  at  one 
impression.— Chromatic  chord  or  melody,  a  chord  or 
melody  containing  tones  foreign  to  the  diatonic  tonality 
of  the  piece.— Chromatic  harmony,  harmony  consisting 
of  chromatic  chords.—  Chromatic  instrument,  a  musi- 
cal instrument  constructed  so  as  to  produce  a  chromatic 
scale,  as  a  chromatic  harp  or  a  chromatic  horn.— Chro- 
matic Intensity,  the  intensity  of  the  chroma  of  a  color- 
sensation.  See  chroma,  3.—  Chromatic  interval,  an  aug- 
mented or  diminished  interval.— Chromatic  printing, 
a  rainbow-like  blending  or  shading  of  different  colors, 
effected  by  an  operation  of  printing  alone  or  by  a  com- 
bination  of  printing  and  stenciling. —  Chromatic  print- 
ing-press, a  printing-press  which  prints  at  one  impres- 
sion two  or  more  colors,  always  in  stripes  or  bands.  See 
chromatic  attachment,  above. — Chromatic  scale,  in  mu- 
sic, a  scale  of  twelve  semitones,  which  in  modern  music 
are  made  equal  to  one  another.    It  may  be  written : 
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Hooded  Gull  t^Chro'icocephalus  atricilla). 

head  enveloped  in  a  dark  or  blackish  hood  or 
capistrum.  O.  ridibundus  is  the  common  laughing-gull 
of  Europe;  C. atricilla,  C.franMini,SindC.  Philadelphia  are 
abundant  North  American  species. 

chroma  (kro'  ma),  n.  [L. ,  <  Gr.  XP^I^  '■  see  chro- 
matic.^ 1 .  In  rnusic :  (o)  In  Greek  music,  a  mod- 
ification of  the  usual  diatonic  scale.  (6)  The  sign 
by  which  a  note  is  raised  or  lowered  a  semi- 
tone ;  a  shaip,  t,  or  a  flat,  b.  (cf)  An  eighth-note 
or  quaver,  J*.  See  croma.  (d)  A  semitone  or 
half-step,  whether  large  or  small.  See  semi- 
tone.—  2.  In  rhet.,  a  figure  of  speech  which 
consists  in  speaking  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
hearer.  Crabb. — 3.  The  degree  of  departure 
of  a  color-sensation  from  that  of  white  or  gray; 
the  intensity  of  distinctive  hue;  color-inten- 
sity.— 4.  leap.']  [NL.]  In  entom.,  a  genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects.  J.  E.  Gray,  1832 chro- 
ma duplex,  (a)  A  sixteenth-note,  or  semiquaver,  ^.  (&) 
A  double  sharp,  X,  or  double  flat,  ^|j. 

chromameter  (kro-mam'e-ter),  n.  [<  F.  chro- 
mamUre,  <  Gr.  Afp'o/"^,  chroma,  -1-  fitrpov,  mea- 
sure: see  meter.y  An  adjustable  monochord 
invented  at  Paris  in  1827  as  a  help  to  the  tuning 
of  pianofortes.  Its  scale  was  chromatic, whence 
its  name. 

chromascope  (kro'ma-skdp),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
XpS>fia,  color,  4-  anondv,  view.]  An  instrument 
for  showing  certain  optical  effects  of  color. 

chromate  (kro'mat),  n.  [<  chrom(ie)  +  -ate^.'\ 
A  salt  of  chromic  acid.  The  chromates  are  strong 
oxidizing  agents,  and  have  brilliant  colors.  The  chro- 
mate and  especially  the  bichromate  of  potassium  are 
much  used  in  dyeing  and  in  the  manufactui'e  of  chromate 
of  lead,  which  is  the  pigment  chrome-yellow. 

chromatic  (kro-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  chro- 
matique  =  Snp.'cromdtico  =  Pg.  chromaiAco  =  It. 
cromatico,  <  L.  chromaticus,  <  Gr.  XP'^I^''''-'^"^,  re- 
lating to  color,  <  xP"F''(j-)j  color,  complexion, 
prop,  the  sMn,  surface,  <  xP'^^'i',  xpoK^''"!  touch 
the  surface,  tinge,  color,  <  xpoi-^t  XP^<^,  skin, 
surface,  complexion,  color;  cf.  xp^S  iu  same 
senses.]  I.  o,  1.  Eelating  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  color. 

Good  colour  depends  greatly  on  what  maybe  called  the 
chromatic  composition  of  the  picture. 

Rood,  Modem  Chromatics,  p.  316. 

2.  In  music :  (a)  Involving  tones  foreign  to  the 
normal  tonality  of  a  scale,  a  harmony,  or  a 


Chromatic  type,  printing-type  divided  into  two  or  more 
parts  or  sections,  each  part  or  section  made  for  printing  in 
a  separate  color,  but  forming  in  combination  a  perfect  let- 
ter in  two  or  more  colors. 

II.  n.  In  music,  a  note  affected  by  an  acci- 
dental. 
chromaticalf  (kro-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  chro- 
matic. 

Among  sundry  kinds  of  music,  that  which  is  called  chro- 
matical  delyghteth,  enlargeth  and  joyeth  the  heart. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  486. 

chromatically  (kro-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
chromatic  manner.' 

chromatics  (kro-mat'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  chromatic : 
see  -ios.']  The  science  of  colors ;  that  part  of 
optics  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  colors 
and  colored  bodies. 

chromatin  (kro'ma-tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;t;pu/ja(r-), 
color,  +  -irfi.']  1.  In  bot.,  a  name  proposed 
for  that  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  nucleus 
which  is  readily  colored  by  staining  agents. — 
2.  In  zool.,  that  portion  of  the  substance  of 
an  ovum  which  has  a  special  affinity  for  color- 
ing matter  and  readily  becomes  colored ;  chro- 
mophilous  protoplasm,  which  in  the  process  of 
maturation  of  the  ovum  forms  various  colored 
figures,  as  disks  and  threads:  the  opposite  of 
achroma'tAn. 

The  germinal  spot .  .  .  consists  of  two  juxtaposed  quad- 
rilateral disks,  each  containing  four  chromatin  globules, 
united  by  a  substance  having  less  affinity  for  colouring 
matter.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  417- 

chromatism  (kro'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpt^l^- 
Tujuig,  coloring,  <  xp'^l^-aTit^eiv,  color,  <  ;i;/)u/ia(T-), 
color:  see  chromatic.']  1.  Chromatic  aberra- 
tion. See  aberration,  4. — 2.  In  hot.,  the  as- 
sumption by  leaves,  or  other  normally  green 
parts  of  a  plant,  of  colors  similar  to  those  of 
the  petals;  unnatural  coloration  of  plants  or 
their  leaves.    Also  called  chromism. 

chromatize  (kro'ma-tiz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
chromatized,  ppr.  cUromatizing.  [<  chromate  H- 
4ze.  Cf .  Gr.  ;fpu/iarifE£v,  color,  dye,  <  xP"l^{^-)i 
color:  see  chromatic]  To  impregnate  with  a 
chromate — Chromatized  gelatin,  a  cement  for  glass 
consisting  of  1  part  gelatin  and  6  pai-ts  of  a  5  per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium. 

chromato-,  chromo-.  [<  Gr.  xp<Jfiaro-,  combin- 
ing form  of  ;tP"/«2  (.XP'^/-"''''-),  color:  see  chro- 
matic.] An  element  in  some  compound  words 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  '  color.' 

chromatogenous  (kro-ma-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Xpaiia{T-),  color,  -I-  -ytvrii,  producing:  see  -gen, 
-genous.]     Generating  or  forming  color. 

cnromatograph  (kro '  ma  -  to  -  graf ),  «.  [<  Gr. 
XpSifta{T-),  color,  -f  ypii^uv,  write.]  An  instru- 
ment used  to  produce  different  shades  of  color  by 
the  simultaneous  rotation  of  colored  segments. 

chromatography  (kro-ma-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Xpaiia(T-),  color,  -1-  -'ypa<pla,  <  yp&pecv.  write.]  A 
treatise  on  colors. 
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chromatology  (kro-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  xp<^- 
lia{T-),  color,  +  -loyia,  <  Xiyuv,  discourse:  see 
-ology.']  The  science  of  or  a  treatise  on  colors: 
as,  vegetable  ch/romatology. 

chromatometer  (kr6-ma-tom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Xpo,ua{T-),  color,  +  ij,hp(yv,  a  measure.]  A  scale 
for  measuring  or  discriminating  colors. 

And  thus  .  .  .  the  prismatic  spectrum  of  sunlight  be- 
came, for  certain  purpoBes,  an  exact  chromMometer. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  I.  341. 

chromatopathia    (kr6''''ma-to-path'i-a),  ». 

[NL.,  <  Gr.  xpfil^"-{T-),  color,  -1-  naJdoQ,  disease.] 

In  pathol.,  pi^entaiy  disease  of  the  skin; 

chromatosis. 
chromatopathic  (kr6''''ma-t6-path'ik),  a.    [< 

chromatopathia  +  -ic."]  Pertaining  to  or  affected 

with  chromatopathia. 
chromatopliore  (kro'ma-to-for),  n.    [<  Gt. 

Xpo>^a{T-),  color,  +  -^rfpof  J' bearing,  <  (pipeiv  =  E. 

fteari.]   1.  One  of  the  pigment-cells  in  animals. 

Tlie  pigment  [in  the  lizard]  encroaches  upon  the  epi- 
dermis, occupying  the  interstices  between  its  cells,  so  that 
tile  dermal  chroTnatophores  are  well-nigh  hidden. 

Mind,  IX.  418. 

Cutaneous  structures  called  chromatophores,  which  are 
little  sacs  containing  pigment  of  various  colors,  and  each 
with  an  aperture,  which  when  open  allows  the  color  con- 
tained to  appear,  and  when  closed  conceals  it.  It  is  by 
the  various  contractions  of  these  sacs  that  the  chameleon 
effects  those  changes  of  color  for  which  it  is  celebrated. 
MivQ/rt,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  488. 

It  is  to  the  successive  expansion  and  contraction  of  these 
chroTnatophores  that  the  Cephalopoda  owe  the  peculiar 
play  of  "  shot "  colors,  which  pass  like  blushes  over  their 
surface  in  the  living  state.    Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  446. 

2.  In  Actinozoa,  one  of  the  brightly  colored  bead- 
like bodies  in  the  oral  disk  of  some  species,  as 
Actinia  mesembryanthemum.  They  are  diverticula 
of  the  body-wall ;  their  surface  is  composed  of  close-set 
bacilli,  beneath  which  is  a  layer  of  strongly  refracting 
spherules,  then  a  layer  of  similarly  refracting  cones,  sub- 
jacent to  which  are  ganglion-cells  and  nerve-plexuses. 
These  marginal  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  sense-organs. 

3.  la  hot.,  a  name  that  has  been  given  to  the 
granules  which  occur,  in'  the  protoplasm  of 
plants,  including  the  colorless  leucoplastids, 
the  green  ehlorophyl  granules  or  chloroplastids, 
and  the  chromoplastids. 

chromatophorous  (kro-ma-tof 'o-rus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Xpaiia(T-),  color,  +  -fdpog,  bearing,  <  (jtipeiv  = 
E.  bear!.']  1.  Having  chromatophores. — 2. 
Containing  pigment ;  of  the  nature  of  a  chro- 
matophore. 

ohromatopseudopsis  (kro"ma-t6-su-dop'sis), ». 
[NL.,  <  Gt.  xpafia(T-),  color,  +  fevS^g,  false,  + 
4^(C,  vision.]    lia.  pathol.,  color-Dlindness. 

chromatopsia  (kro-ma-top'si-a),  ».  [NL. :  see 
ehromatopsy.']  In  pdihot,  colored  vision;  an 
abnormal  state  in  which  sensations  of  color 
arise  independently  of  external  causes,  or  things 
are  seen  unnaturally  colored,  as  when  objects 
appear  yellow  after  taking  santonin.  Also 
chrorrtopsia,  chroopaia. 

ehromatopsy  (kro'ma-top-sl),  n.  [<  NL.  chro- 
matopsia,  <  Gr.  %pS>/id(T-),  color,  +  iipis,  vision.] 
Englished  form  of  chromatopsia. 

chromatoscope  (kro'ma-to-skop),  ».  [<  Gr. 
Xpa/j.a{T-'),  color,  +  ammlv,  view.]  An  instru- 
ment for  compounding  colors  by  combining  the 
Ught  reflected  from  different  colored  surfaces. 

chromatosis  (kro-ma-td'sis),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
XpSifia{T-),  color,  -1-  -osis.']  In  pathol.,  a  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  pigmentation  of  a  part: 
applied  especially  to  the  skin. 

chromatosphere  (kro'ma-to-sfer),  «.  [<  Gr. 
XpS>iia{T-),  color,  +  a^alpa,  sphere.]  Same  as 
chromosphere.     [Eare.] 

In  contact  with  the  photosphere  is  what  resembles  a 
sheet  of  scarlet  fire.  .  .  .  This  is  the  chromosphere  (or 
chromatosphere  it  one  is  fastidious  as  to  the  proper  for- 
mation of  a  Greels  derivation). 

C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  180. 

chromatospheric  (krd'''ma-to-sfer'ik),  a.  [< 
chromatosphere  +  ■4c.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
chromatosphere  or  chromosphere:  as,  "chro- 
matospheric matter,"  S.  W.  Warren,  Recrea- 
tions in  Astronomy,  p.  87. 
chromatrope,  chromotrope  (kro'ma-trop,  -mo- 
trop),  n.  [Short  for  *chromatotrope,  <  Gr.  xp"- 
/ia{T-),  color,  +  -TpoTTog,  <  rpiwuv,  turn.]  1.  An 
arrangement  in  a  magic  lantern  similar  in  its 
effect  to  the  kaleidoscope.  The  pictmes  are  pro- 
duced by  brilliant  designs  painted  on  two  circular  glasses, 
which  are  made  to  rotate 
in  opposite  directions  by 
the  turning  of  a  crank. 
2.  A  toy,  consisting 
of  a  disk  on  which  are 
painted  circular  arcs 
of  bright  colors  in 
pairs,  so  placed  that 
when  the  disk  is  made  chromatrope. 
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to  revolve  rapidly  streams  of  color  seem  to  flow 
to  or  from  the  center. 

chromaturia  (kro-ma-tu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Xpo/ia{T-),  color,  +  obpm,  lirine.]  In  pathol., 
the  secretion  of  urine  of  an  abnormal  color. 

chromatype,  chromatypy.  See  chromotype, 
chromotypy. 

chrome  (krom),  n.  [<  chromiim.1  Chromium. 
—  Oxford  chrome,  an  oxid  of  iron  used  in  oil  and  water- 
color  painting.  Also  called  Oxford  oeher  (which  see,  un- 
der ocher). 

chrome  (krom),  v.t;  pret.  and  pp.  chromed,  ppr. 
chroming.    [<  chrome, ».]    In  dyeing,  to  subject 
to  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash. 
To  chrome  the  wool.  Manuf.  Eev.,  XX.  240. 

chrome-alum  (krom'aFum),  n.  A  crystalliza- 
ble  double  salt  (K2SO4  +  Org  (804)3  H- 24H2O) 
formed  of  the  sulphates  of  chromium  and  potas- 
sium :  a,  bjr-produet  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial alizarin,  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 

chrome-black  (krom'blak),  ».    A  certain  color 

£  reduced  in  dyeing  cotton  or  wool.  See  black. 
rome-color  (kr6m'kul'''or),  n.  A  color  pre- 
pared from  some  of  the  salts  of  chromium. 

cnrome-green  (krom'gren),  «.  A  pigment 
made  by  mixing  chrome-yellow  with  Prussian 
blue.  The  depth  of  the  resulting  green  color 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  blue  added. 

chromeidoscope  ^kro-mi'do-skop),  ».  [<  Gr. 
XP'-'i'M,  color,  +  eiSog',  shape,  +  aiamecv,  view.] 
Same  as  debuscope, 

chrome-iron  (kr6m'i'''6rn),  n.  Same  as  ehromite. 

chrome-ironstone  (kr6m'i"6rn-st6n),  n.  Same 
as  ehromite. 

chrome-mica  (kr6m'mi"ka),TO.  Same  aafuchsite. 

chrome-ocher  (kr6m'6"]ier),  n.  An  impure 
clayey  material  containing  some  chromium 
oxid,  and  hence  of  a  bright-green  color.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  pigment. 

chrome-orange   (kr6m'or"anj),  n.    A  bright- 

S allow  pigment,  consisting  of  lead  ehromate. 
rome-oxid  (krom'ok"sid),  n.  Same  as  chromic 
oxid  (which  see,  "under  chromic). 

chrome-red  (krom'red),  n.  A  bright-red  pig- 
ment consisting  of  the  basic  ehromate  of  lead. 

chrome-yellow  (krom'yeFo),  n.  A  yellow  pig- 
ment of  which  there  are  various  shades,  from 
lemon  to  deep  orange,  all  composed  of  chro- 
mates  of  lead.  Their  color  is  very  pure  and 
brilliant. 

chromhidrosis  (krom-hi-dro'sis),  ».    Same  as 


chromic  (kro'mik),  a.  [<  chrome  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  chrome  or  chromium,  or  obtained 

from  it Chromic  acid,  H2Cr04,  an  acid  which  forms 

a  large  number  of  colored  salts,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  potassium  ehromate  and  bichromate.  See  ehro- 
mate.—CtaomiO  Iron.  Same  as  ehromite.— Chiomio 
oxid,  more  properly  chromic  hydroxid,  Cr20(OH)4,  a  pig- 
ment known  as  GuigneVs  green,  prepared  by  heating  bi- 
chromate of  potash  with  borax  and  lixiviating  the  result- 
ing mass.    Also  called  chrome-oxid. 

chromid  (kro'mid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
ChromidcB. 

Ohromidae  (krom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chromis 
(Chromid-)  +  4dce.']  Same  as  Chromides.  See 
Chromis. 

Chromides  (krom'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Chromis.  Cf.  Chromides.]  In  Giinther's  system 
of  classification,  a  family  of  Aoanthopterygii 
pharyngognathi  with  no  pseudobranchisB:  sy- 
nonymous with  Ciohlidce.  Also  Chromidm,  Chro- 
mididcB. 

chromidia,  n.    Plural  of  chromidium. 

chromidian  (kro-mid'i-an),  n.  [<  Chromidm  + 
-ian.]  A  fish  of  the  family  Chromidm;  a  cich- 
lid.    Sir  J.  Richardson. 

chromidid  (krom'i-did),  n.  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Chromididm. 

Ohromididse  (kro-mid'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Chromides. 

Chromidinse  (krom-i-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chromis  {Chromidm)  +  -inm.]  A  subfamily  of 
Chromidm,  with  the  spinous  portion  of  the  dor- 
sal fin  much  larger  than  the  soft. 

chromidium  (kro-mid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  chromidia 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  XP"/'^,  color,  +  dim.  -IStov.] 
In  liclienology,  an  algal  cell  in  a  lichen  thallus : 
a  term  proposed  by  Sitzenberger:  same  as  go- 


chromidoid  (krom'i-doid),  a.  and  n.   [<  Chromis 
(Chromid-)  +  -aid.]     I,   a.    Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Chromididm  or 
Chromides. 
II.  n.  A  chromidid  or  chromid. 

chromidrosis  (kro-mi-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Xpa^ta,  color,  +  iSp6c,  sweat,  +  -osis.]  In  pa- 
thol. ,  the  secretion  of  colored  sweat.  Also  writ- 
ten chromhidrosis. 


chromoid 

chromiferous  (kro-mif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  chro- 
mium +  L.  ferre,  =  E.  b'ear^,  +  -oiis.]  Contain- 
ing chromium :  as,  a  chromiferous  garnet. 
chroming  (kro'ming),  n.  [<  chrome  -I-  -ing^.] 
The  process  of  subjecting  fabrics,  in  certain 
processes  in  dyeing,  to  a  bath  of  bichromate  of 
potash. 

Chroming,  1  e.,  passing  through  a  bath  of  bichromate 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  148. 

Chr(miing,  either  hot  or  cold,  in  bichromate  at  1  lb.  salt 

to  20  gallons  of  water  after  steaming,  accomplishes  the 

complete  fixing  of  the  colour.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  326. . 

chromiometer  (kro-mi-om'e-tfer),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  xP^/^'^t  color,  -I-  /j-irpov,  measure.]  An  ap- 
paratus for  testing  water  by  its  optical  purity, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  glass  tube  filled  with 
water,  through  which  light  is  seen  by  reflection. 

chromiont  (kro'mi-on),  n.    Same  as  chromium. 

Chromis  (kro'mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  chromis,  < 
Gr.  ;(;p(i|Uif,  a  kind  of  sea-fish.]  A  genus  of 
fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Chromidm,  or  re- 
ferred to  the  family  Cichlidm.  (a)  Originally  insti- 
tuted by  Cuvier  in  1817,  for  the  Mediterranean  C.  caatanea. 
It  was  thus  identical  with  the  genus  afterward  called  He- 
liases,  and  a  representative  of  the  family  Pomacentridce. 
(p)  Subsequently  extended  to  embrace  also  sundry  African 
and  South  American  fresh-water  fishes,  (c)  It  was  later 
restricted  to  certain  African  species,  of  which  the  bolti 
is  one.  It  has  been  used  in  this  sense  by  most  modern 
ichthyologists,  and  taken  as  a  type  of  a  family  Chromidoe 
or  Chromides;  but  others  properly  restrict  the  name  to 
the  original  type  and  its  congeners,  belonging  to  the  family 
Poma/ientridx,  accepting  the  name  Tilapixi  for  the  African 
forms,  and  referring  the  latter  genus  to  the  family  Cichlidce. 

chromism  (kro'mizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  xP^/^O'i  color,  -I- 
-ism.    Cf.  ehromatism.]    Same  as  chromaUsm,  2. 

ehromite  (kro'mit),  n.  [<  chrom(ium)  -I-  -iie^.] 
Native  iron  ehromite  (FeCr204),  occurring 
massive  and  in  octahedral  crystals  of  a  black 
color.  This,  the  most  important  ore  of  chromium,  is 
chiefiy  obtained  from  the  Shetland  islands,  Norway,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Ural  mountains.  Also  called  ehrome-iron, 
chrome-ironstone,  and  chromic  iron. 

chromium  (kro'mi-nm),  n.  [NL.  (from  the 
beautiful  colors  of  its  compounds),  <  Gr.  xP<^l"'-t 
color,  +  -imm.]  Chemical  symbol,  Cr;  atomic 
weight,  52.14;  specific  gravity,  6.8-7.3.  An  ele- 
ment belonging  to  the  metals,  obtained  in  the 
pure  state  as  a  light-green  crystalline  powder. 
The  separate  crystals  under  the  microscope  have  a  tin- 
white  color.  It  is  less  fusible  than  platinum,  and  after 
fusion  is  harder  than  corundum.  It  oxidizes  slowly  in  tlie 
air,  but  burns  vividly  in  oxygen.  Hot  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it;  nitric  acid  does  not  affect  it. 
Chromium  does  not  occur  native.  It  is  found  in  the  min- 
eral crocoite  or  crocoisite  (lead  ehromate),  and  as  a  sul- 
phid  in  daubreelite ;  it  occurs  also  in  some  meteoric  iron, 
and  the  fine  green  color  which  makes  the  emerald  valua- 
ble is  believed  to  be  due  to  chromium ;  but  the  most  abun- 
dant ore  of  chromium  is  ehromite  or  chrome-ironstone. 
Among  its  most  important  compounds  are  the  oxid  or  ses- 
quioxid  (Cr203),  which  occurs  native  in  chrome-ocher  and 
ehromite.  It  is  a  dull-green  powder  when  made  artifi- 
cially by  reduction  of  the  chromates,  and  is  used  exten- 
sively for  imparting  a  green  color  to  porcelain  and  en- 
amel, and  somewhat  as  a  pigment,  in  the  form  of  chromic 
oxid,  under  the  name  of  GuigneVs  green.  Potassium  bi- 
chromate (K2Cr207)  is  the  salt  from  which  most  salts  of 
chromium  are  prepared.  It  forms  garnet-red  crystals, 
which  dissolve  in  wajier,  mailing  a  red  solution.  It  is 
largely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  and  as  an  oxi- 
dizing agent ;  also  in  the  carbon  or  other  processes  of  pho- 
tographic printing,  and  in  a  form  of  voltaic  cell  called  the 
bichromate  cell.  See  cell,  8.  It  is  an  active  poison. — 
Transparent  oxid  of  chromium,  a  pigment  used  by 
artists,  composed  of  a  hydrated  oxid  of  chromium.  It 
differs  but  little  from  Guignet's  green. 

chromo  (kro'mo),  n.  An  abbreviation  of  chro- 
molithograph. 

chromo-.    See  chromato-. 

chromoerinia  (kro-mo-krin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
XpSifM,  color,  -f-  Kplvem,  separate  (secrete).] 
In  pathol.,  the  secretion  of  colored  matter,  as 
by  the  skin.    See  chromidrosis. 

chromocyclograph  (kr6''''m6-si'kl9-graf ),  n.  [< 
Gr.  xp<^l^^t  color,  +  kvkTm;,  a  circle,  cycle  (se- 
ries), +  ■ypa.(j>Eiv,  write.]  A  colored  picture 
printed  from  a  series  of  blocks,  each  bearing 
its  separate  color. 

chromogen  (krd'mo-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  xP'^f"',  color, 
-J-  -jEvr/g,  producing:  see  -gen.]  The  coloring 
matter  of  plants. 

chromogenic  (kro-mo-jen'ik),  a.  [<  chromogen 
+  4c.]  1.  Pertaining  to  chromogen. —  2.  Pro- 
ducing color —  Chromogenic  bacteria,  those  bacte- 
ria which  produce  some  color  or  pigment  characteristic  of 
the  species.  Thus,  Micrococcus  prodigiosus  upon  starchy 
substances  produces  blood-red  spots.  Some  other  fungi 
are  chromogenic,  as  species  of  Choetomium  upon  paper. 

chromogenous  (kro-moj'e-nus),  a.  [<  chromo- 
gen +  -ous.]    Same  as  chromogenic,  2. 

chromograi)h  (kro'mo-graf),  n.  [<  Gr  XP"/^'^, 
color,  +  ypafeiv,  write.]     Same  as  hectograph. 

chromoid  (kro'moid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Chromis  + 
-oid.]   I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Chromidv. 
II,  n.  A  fish  of  ttie  family  Chromidm. 


cjhromoleucite 

chromoleucite  (kro-mo-lu'sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xp"- 
lia,  color,  +  ^vk6c,  wliite,  +  -ite^.']  Same  as 
chromoplastid. 

chromolithic  (kro-mo-lith'ik),  a.  [<  ehromo- 
lith(ograph)  +  -ic.  &'.  ehromoliihograpMc.^  Re- 
lating to  a  diromolithograph ;  executed  in  chro- 
molithograpliy. 

An  impression  of  a  drawing  on  stone,  printed  at  Paris 
in  colours,  tiy  the  process  termed  chrotnolithic. 

Proc.  Soc.  Alltiq.  (1844),  i.  22. 

chromolithograph  (kro-mo-litli'o-graf),  n.  [< 
Gr.  xp<->l^<^t  color,  +  lithograph.'^  A  picture  or 
print  obtained  by  the  process  of  chromolithog- 
raphy.    Often  abbreviated  to  chromo. 

chromolithograph  (kro-mo-litli'o-graf ),  v.  t.  [< 
chromolithograph,  m.]  To  produce  by  means  of 
chromolithography. 

Chromolithographer  (kr6"mo-li-tliog'ra-f  6r),  n. 
One  who  practises  chromolithography. 

chromolitnographic  (kro-mo-lith-o-graf 'it),  a. 
[<  chromolithography  +  -ic.  '  Of.  chromolithic.'] 
Pertaining  to  or  executed  in  chromolithography. 

A  very  considerable  degree  of  fidelity  and  naturalness 
in  the  representation  of  flowers  is  already  secured  by  the 
chromo-lithographic  process.         Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XIII.  502. 

chromolithography  (kr6"m6-li-thog'ra-fi),  n. 
[<  Gr.  ;t;pU|iia,  color,  +  lithography. ^  A  method 
of  producing  colored  lithographic  pictures  by 
the  use  of  a  number  of  prepared  lithographic 
stones.  Tlie  general  outline  and  the  outline  of  each  of 
the  tints  in  the  picture  to  be  reproduced  ai'e  first  traced, 
and  then  transfeixed  to  the  first  stone,  or  keystone,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  lithography,  or  the  design  is  drawn 
directly  on  the  keystone.  For  the  coarser  kinds  of  color- 
printing  the  outlines  of  the  design  are  made  upon  zinc 
plates  with  pen  or  brush,  and  thence  transferred  to  the 
stone.  From  the  keystone,  which  bears  the  skeleton  de- 
sign, the  outlines  of  each  tint  are  separately  transferred 
to  as  many  other  stones  as  there  are  colors  in  the  picture, 
sometimes  as  many  as  forty.  The  first  impressioUj  taken 
by  the  printer  from  the  keystone,  gives  the  outhnes  of 
the  picture,  the  second,  taken  from  another  stone,  all  the 
yellow  tints,  the  tliird  all  the  reds,  and  so  on  until  all  the 
colors  needed  are  given.  Before  each  successive  impres- 
sion the  sheets  are  adjusted  to  a  nicety,  in  order  that  the 
colors  may  not  overlap  one  another.  This  adjustment 
is  called  tlie  register.  After  the  printing  is  completed  the 
sheets  are  sometimes  passed  through  an  embossing-press, 
to  give  them  a  canvas-like  surface. 

chromophau  (kro'mo-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpf^tJ-"; 
color,  +  (paiveiv  (■\/  *<pav),  appear.]  The  color- 
ing matter  of  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones 
of  the  retina  of  certain  animals.  Three  varie- 
ties have  been  described,  chlorophan,  rhodo- 
phan,  and  xanthophan. 

chromophilous  (kro-mof 'i-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  xp"- 
fia,  color,  +  (ptAoc,  loving.]  Fond  of  color ;  spe- 
cifically, in  emiryol. ,  having  a  special  affinity  for 
coloring  matter,  or  readily  becoming  colored, 
as  that  deeper  portion  of  the  substance  of  an 
ovum  which  is  called  chromatin:  the  opposite 
of  achromophilous. 

chromophorous  (kro-mof 'o-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  XP"- 
/j.a,  color,  -I-  -<p6pog,  '<.  ^tpuv  =  E.  hea'A.'\  Bear- 
ing or  producing  color. 

The  groups  which  cause  the  colour  of  a  compound  are 
known  as  chromophorous  or  colour-bearing  groups. 

Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  28. 

chromophotograph  (kro-mo-fo'to-graf), «.  [< 
Gr.  xP<->/^:  color,  -f-  photograph.l  A  picture 
produced  by  the  process  of  ehromophotography. 

Chromo-plwtographs  .  .  .  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
when  executed  with  taste.  Silver  Sunbeam,  p.  516. 

ehromophotography  (kro"m6-fo-tog'ra-fi),  n. 
[<  Gr.  XP^/^}  color,  +  photography.^  Photog- 
raphy in  colors. 

chromoplastid  (kro-mo-plas'tid),  m.  [<  Gr. 
XP^fi'i,  color,  -f-  TT/locrrdfJ  verbal  adj.  of  irlaaastv, 
form  (see  plastic),  +  -icP.']  In  hot.,  a  granule 
inclosed  in  protoplasm,  resembling  a  chloro- 
phyl  granule,  but  of  some  other  color  than  green. 
The  colors  of  flowers  and  fruits  are  largely  due 
to  their  presence.    Also  called  chromoleucite. 

chromopsia  (kro-mop'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (> E.  chro- 
mopsy),  <  Gr.  XP'^f"',  color,  +  bijiig,  sight.]  Same 
as  chromatopsia. 

chromopsy  (kro'mop-si),  n.  English  form  of 
chromopsia. 

chromosphere  (kro'mo-sfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  XP"- 
fia,  color,  -I-  a<paipa,  a  sphere.]  A  rose-colored 
gaseous  envelop  aroimd  the  body  of  the  sun, 
through  which  the  light  of  the  photosphere 
passes,  and  from  which  the  enormous  red  cloud- 
masses  of  flames  of  hydrogen,  called  solar  pro- 
tuberances, are  at  times  thrown  up.  Also  cfo'o- 
vMtosphere,  color-sphere,  and  sierra. 

The  solar  photosphere  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  glowing 
vapors  and  gases  of  very  irregular  depth.  .  .  .  This  va- 
porous atmosphere  is  commonly  called  the  chromosphere, 
sometimes  the  sierra.  It  is  entirely  invisible  to  direct  vi- 
sion, whether  with  the  telescope  or  naked  eye,  except  for 
a  few  seconds  about  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  total  eclipse, 
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but  it  may  be  seen  on  any  clear  day  through  the  spectro- 
scope. Newcomb  and  Holden,  Asti-onomy,  p.  270. 
Stellar  chromosphere,  the  gaseous  envelop  supposed  to 
sun'ound  a  star. 
chromospheric  (kro-mo-sfer'ik),  a.  [<  chromo- 
sphere +  -ic.']  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
chromosphere :  as,  the  chromospheric  spectrum. 
Here  and  there  great  masses  of  the  chromospheric  mat- 
ter rise  high  above  the  general  level  like  clouds  of  fiames, 
and  are  then  Imown  as  prominences  or  protuberances. 

C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  17. 

chromostroboscope  (kro-mo-stro'bo-skop),  n. 
[<  Gr.  xpw/ia,  color,  -I-  arpdfio;,  a  twisting,  a 
whirling  (<  arpi^eiv,  twist,  turn:  see  strophe), 
+  amirelv,  view.]  A  scientific  toy  illustrating 
the  persistence  of  visual  impressions  by  the 
rapid  rotation  of  variously  colored  designs. 

chromotrope,  n.    See  chromatrope. 

6hromotype,  chromatype  (kro'mo-tip,  -ma- 
tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  XP'^P-"!  color,  -I-  tvttoq,  type.] 
1.  A  photo-engraving  process  for  producing 
images  adapted  for  hand-coloring.  The  image  is 
printed  from  a  rather  thin  negative  upon  a  gelatin  film 
sensitized  with  bichromate  of  potassium.  The  film  after 
development  is  transferred  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  pro- 
cess is  employed  chiefly  for  copying  botanical  specimens 
and  engravings. 

3.  A  picture  produced  by  this  process. — 3.  A 
sheet  of  printed  matter  from  types  or  engraved 
blocks  where  a  number  of  forms  are  used,  each 
one  with  an  ink  of  a  different  color,  as  in  chro- 
molithography (which  see). 

chromotsrpic  (kro-mo-tip'ik),  a.  [<  chromotypy 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  chro- 
motypy. 

Another  point  in  the  [heliotype]  process  is  the  adaptation 
of  it  to  chrom,otypic  printing. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  272. 

chromotypography  (kr6"m6-ti-pog'ra-fi),  n.  [< 
Gr.  xP^P-'^t  color,  -t-  typography.]  Typography 
in  colors ;  the  art  of  printing  with  type  in  vari- 
ous colors. 

chromotypy,  chromatypy  (kro'mo-ti-pi,  -ma- 
ti-pi),  n.  [See  chromotype.]  In  photog.,  the 
chromotype  process.     See  chromotype,  1. 

chromoiis  (kro'mus),  a.  [<  chrom{ium)  +  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  containing 
chromium. 

chromoxylography  (kr6'''m6-zi-log'ra-fi),  n.  [< 
Gr.  XP'^P-"--!  color,  +  xylography.]  The  art  or 
process  of  printing  wood-engravings  in  various 
colors. 

Chromo-xylography,  effected  by  a  series  of  blocks  print- 
ed in  succession,  was  comparatively  late,  and,  like  the 
simpler  art,  it  was  derived  from  China. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVII.  108. 

chromulet,  chromylet,  «•  [<  Gr.  ;cP"/"«,  color, 
+  vlrj,  matter :  see  -yl.]  The  coloring  matter 
of  plants,  especiaAly  of  petals,  etc. 

chronic  (kron'ik),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a. :  =  P.  chro- 
nique;  cf .  Sp.  crdnico  =  Pg.  chronico  =  It.  cronico 
(=  D.  G.  chronisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  IcronisTi),  <  L. 
chrortious,  <  Gr.  xpoviii6(,  <  ;i;p(5wf,  time,  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  II.  n. :  <  ME.  cronike,  cronyhe,  cro- 
nique  (=  D.  kronijlc  =  OHG.  hroneke,  cronike, 
cronick,  MHG.  G.  chronica,  chronik  =  Dan.  krii- 
nilce  =  Sw.  kronika),  <  OP.  cronique,  P.  chro- 
nique  =  Pr.  cronica  =  Sp.  crdnica  =  Pg.  chro- 
nica =  It.  cronica,  <  L.  chronica,  sing.,  orig. 
pi.,  <  Gr.  xpovtK^j  annals,  neut.  pi.  of  ;t:povi/cof, 
relating  to  time.  Ct.  chronicle.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  time;  having  reference 
to  time.  [Eare.]  Specifically — 2.  Continuing 
a  long  time ;  inveterate  or  of  long  continuance, 
as  a  disease ;  hence,  mild  as  to  intensity  and 
slow  as  to  progress :  iapathol.,  opposed  to  acute. 
Some  pathologists  have  invented  a  third  epithet,  viz., 
sub-acute,  intending  to  designate  thereby  cases  which  hold 
an  equivocal  rank,  which  are  neither  decidedly  acute  nor 
plainly  chronic.  Watson,  Lectures,  viii. 

The  disturbance  which  warfare  works,  though  slight 
compared  with  the  chronic  misery  which  it  inflicted  in 
earlier  times,  is  now  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  unen- 
durable. J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  209. 

-Also,  rarely,  chronical. 
Il.t  n.  A  chronicle. 

He  in  a  chronigue  saufly  mighte  it  write. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  387. 
Tlie  Cronike  doth  treteth  this  brefly. 
More  ferther  wold  go,  mater  flnde  might  I. 

Rom.  o/Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6718. 
The  best  chronigue  that  can  be  now  compiled. 

L.  Addison,  Descrip.  of  West  Barbary. 

chronica,  n.    Plural  of  chronicon. 
chronical  (kron'i-kal),  a.    [<  chronic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  chronic,    [ftare.] 

A  chronical  distemper  is  of  length,  as  dropsies,  asthmas, 
and  the  like.  Quincy. 

chronically  (kron'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  chronic 
manner;  hence,  continually;  perpetually;  al- 
ways :  as,  a  ehronioalh/  discontented  man. 
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Observe  the  emotions  kept  awake  in  each  savage  tribe, 
cAi-OTiicaiiy  hostile  to  neighbouring  tribes. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  86. 

chronicity  (kro-nis'i-ti),  n.  [<  chronic  +  -ity; 
=  F.  chronicity  =  H.  cronicitd.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  chronic  or  of  long  continuance  ; 
permanence. 

The  diagnosis  [in  inversion  of  the  uterus]  has  to  be  made- 
under  the  tivo  diflierentcircumstances  of  recent  occurrence 
and  chroniaty.  R.  Barnes,  Dis.  of  Women,  p.  626. 

chronicle  (kron'i-kl),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also 

cronicle,  <  ME.  cronicle  (with  meaningless  term. 

-le,  as  iaprinciple,  syllable)  for  cronilce,  cronique, 

a  chronicle:  see  chronic,  «.]     1.  A  historical 

account  of  facts  or  events  disposed  in  the  order 

of  time;  a  history;  especially,  a  bare  or  simple- 

record  of  occurrences  in  their  order  of  time. 

So  fynden  thei  in  here  Scriptures  and  in  here  Cronycles^ 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  53.. 

Irish  chronicles  which  are  most  fabulous  and  forged. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
I  dare  swear  he  never  saw  a  book  except  the  Chronicla 
chain'd  in  his  Father's  Hall. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Stolen  Heiress,  ii. 

3.   Figuratively,  anything  that  records,  eon- 
tains,  conveys,  or  suggests  history. 

Europe  was  rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures  of  age. 
Her  very  ruins  told  the  history  of  times  gone  by,  ancl 
every  moldering  stone  was  a  chronicle. 

Irving,  Sketeh-Book,  p.  15. 

Also  chronicon. 
=  Syn.  1.  History,  Chronicle,  Annals,  etc.  (see  history);. 
register,  record,  diary,  journal,  narrative,  story. 
chronicle  (kron'i-kl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chron- 
icled, ppr.  chronicling.  [<  ME.  croniclen,  <  crort- 
icle :  see  chronicle,  n.]  To  record  in  a  chroni- 
cle ;  narrate ;  register  as  history. 

To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
In  seeking  to  interpret  the  past  histoi*y  of  the  earth  as 
chronicled  in  the  rocits,  we  must  use  the  present  econo- 
my of  nature  as  our  guide.  Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  27. 
=  Syn.  Register,  etc.  See  record,  v. 
chronicler  (kron'i-kler),  n.  [<  ME.  croniclere, 
<  croniclen:  see  chronicle,  v.]  A  vmter  of  a 
chronicle ;  a  recorder  of  events  in  the  order  of 
time. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald,  .  .  . 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
If  it  were  not  that  both  the  chroniclers  and  the  statute 
book  assert  the  novel  character  of  the  abuse  [collection  of 
benevolences],  we  mi^ht ...  be  tempted  to  doubt  whether 
the  charge  of  innovation  brought  against  Edward  IV.  were 
true.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  373. 

chroniclist  (kron'i-klist),  n.      [<  chronicle  + 

-ist.]    A  chronicler.     Shelton.     [Kare.] 
chronicon  (kron'i-kon),  n. ;  pi.  chronica  (-ka). 

[NL.,  <  Gr.  xpoi'tudv,  ueut.  sing,  of  xpoviKdg:  se& 

chronic]    Same  as  chronicle. 
The  present  abbot  .  .  .  has  published  a  chronicon  of  the 

abbey.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  241. 

chroniquef  (kron'ik),  n.     See  chronic,  n. 

chronispore  (kron'is-por),  n.  A  contracted 
form  of  chronizoospore. 

chronizoospore  (kron-i-z6'o-sp6r),  n.  [<  Gr. 
XpivioQ,  late  (of  time),  +  C,C>ov,  an  animal,  +• 
cTTopa,  seed.]  A  name  given  to  minute  zoo- 
spores (microzoogonidia)  which  are  produced 
at  times  in  the  cells  of  the  water-net  Hydro- 
dictyon,  a  cell  producing  from  30,000  to  100,000 : 
so  called  because  they  rest  for  several  weeks  or 
months  before  developing. 

chrono-,  [L.,  etc,  chrono-,  <  Gr.  xpi^oc,  time.) 
Am  element  in  some  words  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  'time.' 

chronobarometer  (kron'''o-ba-rom'e-t6r),  n.  [< 
Gr.  xp^^oCi  time,  +  barometer'.]  A  clock  having 
a  mercurial  barometer  for  its  pendulum,  and 
used  to  show  by  its  gain  or  loss  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer. 

chronogram  (kron'6-gram),  n.  [=  F.  chrono- 
gramme,  <  Gr.  xp'^vog,  time,  +  ypdufm,  a  letter 


or  writmg,  <  -yp&tpeiv,  write.  Cf.  chronograph.] 
An  inscription  in  which  a  certain  date  or  epoch 
is  expressed  by  the  numeral  letters  contained 
in  it,  each  letter  being  counted  according  to  its 
independent  value,  as  in  the  motto  of  a  medal 
struck  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632:  "Chrls- 
tVs  DVX ;  ergo  trIVMphVs  -"'  (C  +  I  -I-  V  -h  D 
+  y  +  X -f  H- V -I- M -(- V— that  is,  100 -HI + 
5-1-500 -1-5  + 10 -H-<-5  +  1000  +  5  =  1632). 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams  and 
acrostics,  which  is  commonly  called  a  chrorMt/ram.  This 
Kind  of  wit  appears  very  often  on  many  mocleni  medals, 
especially  those  of  Germany,  when  they  represent  in  the 
inscription  the  year  in  which  they  were  coined. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  60. 

That  [motto  used]  on  the  occasion  of  the  splendid  crea- 
tion of  fourteen  Serjeants  In  1660  was  an  ingenious  chrono- 
gram alluding  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  "aDest 
CaroLVs  MagnVs."  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  SO-. 
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_     chronogrammatical  chronologize  (kro-nol'o-jiz),  v.  t.-.  pret.  and 
i-kal),  a.     [<  chronogram,     pp.  chronologized,  ppr.  chronologizing.     [<  chro- 
nology +  -ize.'i    To  arrange  in  historical  order, 
as  events  with  their  dates. 

The  numerous  and  contradictory  guesses  (they  deserve 
no  better  name)  of  the  Greeks  themselves  in  the  attempt 
to  chronologize  their  mythical  naiTatives. 

Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  II.  64. 
pi. 


chronogrammatic, 

(kron"9-gra-mat'ikj    ,    .     ^. ^ , 

after  grammatic,  etc.;  =]?.  chronogrammattque.'] 

Belonging  to  a  chronogram;  containing  or  of 

the  nature  of  a  chronogram:  as,  " a.  chronogram- 
matical verse,"  Howell. 
chronogr  ammatically     (kron "  o  -  gra  -  mat '  i  - 

kal-i),  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  chronogram. 
chronogrammatist  (kron-o-gram'a-tist),  n.    [<  chronology  (kro-nol'o-ji), 

chronogram,  alter  epigrammatist,  etc.']  Awriter    ('i^'^)-    [.—  F.  chronologie 

of  chronograms. 
chronograph    (kron'o-graf),  n.     [<  Gr.  xpovo- 

ypdfoe,,  recording   events   (see  chronography), 

lit.  recording   time,  <   xp^vog,  time,  +  ypd^eiv, 

write.]    1.  A  chronogram. —  2.  An  instrument 

for  recording  the  exact  instant  in  which  an 

event  occurs.     The  most  important  instrument  of  this 

kind  is  the  astronomical  chronograph,  the  parts  of  which 

are :  (a)  a  train  of  clockwork,  regulated,  not  by  an  ordinary 

escapement,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  move  with  a  contin- 
uous and  equable  motion,  and  carry  forward  a  sheet  or     , 

ribbon  of  paper ;  (6)  a  pen  which  draws  a  continuous  line  Chronometer  (kro-nom'e-ter),  n.     [=  P.  chro- 
1B  n».nor  »nrt  i.  »„  «t>„.h„^  t„  ti,„  „™„*.,™  „,  „„     noiuetre  =  Sp.  cronometro  =  Pg.  chronometro  = 


chrysalis 

The  later  chronoscopy  has  warranted  the  possibility  of 
determining  the  educability  of  the  nervous  system  to  a 
punctual  obedience.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXI.  433. 

chronostea,  n.    Plural  of  ehronosteon. 
chronosteal  (kro-nos'te-al),  a.      [<  ehronosteon 

+  -al.J     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ehronosteon: 

as,  chronosteal  elements. 

The  human  chronosteal  bones,  though  completely  fused 
in  adult  life,  differ  among  themselves  in  origin,  develop- 
ment, structure,  position,  relation,  and  function. 

Cov£s,  Amer.  Jour.  Otology,  IV.  19. 


upon  the  paper,  and  is  so  attached  to  the  armature  of  an 
electromagnet  that  whenever  the  electric  cuiTentis  broken 
<or  made)  for  an  instant  a  jog  is  produced  in  the  line  drawn 
by  the  pen.  The  electromagnet  is  put  into  one  circuit  with 
a  clock  or  chronograph  which  breaks  (or  makes)  the  circuit 
lor  an  instant  at  every  second,  or  other  convenient  inter- 
val, and  also  with  an  observing-key,  which  on  being  press- 
ed (at  the  moment  the  observation  is  taken)  produces  the 
same  effect.  The  result  is  that  jogs  appear  upon  the  line 
drawn  by  the  pen  at  every  second,  and  also  eveiy  time  the 
key  is  touched ;  and  the  relative  distances  of  these  jogs, 
which  can  be  accurately  measured,  give  the  time  of  the 
observation  correct  to  a  fiftieth  of  a  second.  The  name 
chronograph  is  also  applied  to  various  kinds  of  watches  so 
contrived  that  when  a  button  is  pressed  the  second-hand 
stops,  or  one  of  two  second-hands  stops,  or  the  second-hand 
leaves  a  dot  of  ink  upon  the  dial. 
3.  An  instrument  for  measuring  a  small  inter- 
val of  time.  The  simplest  instrument  of  this  descrip- 
tion consists  of  a  tuning-fork  carrying  at  the  end  of  one 
of  its  prongs  a  bit  of  quill,  which  scratches  a  wavy  line 
upon  a  moving  piece  of  blackened  paper.  At  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  interval  to  be  measured  an  in- 
duction-spark is  made  to  pass  through  the  paper  close  to 
the  marking-point.  Two  little  dots  are  thus  made,  and 
the  number  of  waves  and  fractions  of  a  wave  between  them 
gives  the  interval  of  time  expressed  in  terms  of  the  period 
of  vibration  of  the  fork  as  a  unit. — Boulengr^'s  chrono- 
graph, an  instrument  by  means  of  which  a  small  interval 
of  time  is  determined  by  measuring  the  space  described 
by  a  falling  body  during  the  interval.  It  is  the  instru- 
ment most  used  for  obtaining  initial  velocities.  Bash- 
forth's  chronograph  is  also  used  for  this  purpose. 
chronographer  (kro-nog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  chronog- 
raphy +  -erl.]  One  who  writes  concerning 
time  or  the  events  of  time ;  a  chronicler. 
Our  monkish  and  succeeding  cAronof7rffi^7i0rs. 


chronologies 

-    .      .  -., Sp.cronologia  =  Pg. 

chronologia  =  It.  eronologia,  <  Gr.  as  if  *xpovo- 

loyia,  <  xpdvog,  time,  +  -Xoyia,  <  ?Jy£iv,  speak:  chronosteon  (kro-nos'te-on),  «.;  pi.  chronostea 
~"    -'--    "    ""        ■  "■■  (-a).     [NL.  (Coues,  188'2),  <  Gr.  ;ifp<i»'of,  time  (in 

allusion  to  L.  tempus,  time,  also  temple  of  the 
head:  see  temple^,  temporal^),  +  barsov,  bone.] 
The  temporal  bone,  or  os  temporis,  of  human 
anatomy,  morphologically  considered  to  be 
composed  of  a  number  of  separate  and  differ- 
ent bones. 

To  begin  with,  the  term  "temporal  bone"  is  obviously 
objectionable,  as  applied  to  that  group  of  bones  called  tem- 
poral. We  will  substitute  the  single  word  ehronosteon.  .  .  . 
The  ehronosteon  is  seen  to  unite  the  two  great  offices  of 
auditory  sense  organ  and  suspensorium  of  the  facial  seg- 
ments. Coues,  Amer.  Jour.  Otology,  IV.  18,  24. 


Bee-otogy.]  The  science  of  time,  (a)  The  method 
ot  measuring  or  computing  time  by  regular  divisions  or 
periods,  according  to  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
,1  ^°P^'^"'l  system  by  which  such  measurement  is  effected, 
(c)  ihe  science  of  ascertaining  the  true  historical  order  of 
past  events  and  their  exact  dates,  (d)  A  particular  state- 
ment of  the  supposed  proper  order  of  certain  past  events : 
as,  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks.— Astronomical  or 
matnematioal  chronology,  the  astronomical  part  of 
chronology. 


It.  cronometro,  <  Gr.  xpd 
vo(,  time,  -f-  /lErpov,  mea, 

sure.]  l.Anyinstrument  chronothermometer  (kron"o-ther-mom'e-ter), 
that  measures  time,  or  «.  [<  (Jr.  xpivog,  time,  +  thermometer.]  A  chro- 
aivid.es  time  into  equal  nometer  with  an  uncompensated  or  anti-eom- 
portions,  or  is  used  for  pensated  balance-wheel,  used  to  show  the  mean 
that  purpose,  as  a  clock,     temperature. 

watch,  or  dial.— 3.  Spe-  Chroocephalus,  n.  Same  as  Ckroicocephalvs. 
OLtcally,  a  time-keeper  Ohroococcacese  (kr6"6-ko-ka'se-e),  ra.jfji.  [NL., 
nt  o^»«+.  c,„„„,„^^  A^  <  C7jroococcM«  + -acetE.]  A  family  of  blue-green 
algse,  belonging  to  the  order  Cryptophycew. 
They  are  microscopic  unicellular  plants,  spherical  to  cy- 
lindrical in  shape,  and  solitary  or  united  in  families,  often 
by  means  of  an  enveloping  jelly.  They  occur  in  both  fresh 
and  salt  water. 


of  great  accuracy  de 
signed  to  be  used  for  de 
termiuing  the  longitude 
at  sea,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  where  a  very 
exact  measurement  of 
time  is  required.  The 
marine  chronometer  differs 
from  the  ordinary  watch  in 
the  principle  of  its  escape- 
ment, which  is  so  constructed 
that  the  balance  is  free  from 
the  wheels  during  the  greater  part  of  its  vibration,  and 
also  in  being  fitted  with  a  compensation  adjustment,  cal 


chronometer. 
a,  a',  box  and  lid ;  ^,  chro- 
nometer suspended  in  gimbals ; 
c,  chronometer-balance. 


Chroococcus  (kro-o-kok'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xpda, 
XpoM,  color,  +  k6kkoq,  berry.]  A  genus  of  algSB, 
typical  of  the  Chrodcoccacece,  characterized  by 
globose,  oval,  or  (from  pressure)  angular  cells, 
without  a  gelatinous  envelop,  and  existing  sin- 
gly or  in  free  families.  They  grow  in  moist 
places. 


S'ifi'f  hv'li?/Tf?i*^fl''P'i°''''?  and  contraction  of  the  chroolepoid (kro-ol'e-poid), a.  l<Gl. xp6a,  xpoid, 

metal  by  the  action  of  heat  and  cold  from  affecting  its     «/^ii^«  ~C  "> L  .,«„!..  jr   rv      j?  n    t    7- V       -i ' 

movements.     The  balance-spring  of  the  chronometfr  il     ''°^''^'  T  ^^"'I'  ^l^l^'  +  eldog,  form.]    In  hchenol., 


,    ,.     .  spring  of  the  chronometer  is 

hehcoidal,  that  of  the  watch  spiral.  The  pocket-chro- 
nometer does  not  differ  in  appearance  from  a  watch,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  somewhat  larger. 
3.  An  instrument  intended  to  set  the  pace  and 
rhythm  for  a  piece  of  music;  a  metronome. 
—Solar  chronometer,  a  sun-dial  adapted  to  show  solar 
„  -^- time. 

srfdOT,  On  Drayton's  Poiyoibion,Pref.  chronometric,  chronomctrical  (kron-o-met 


Even  Westminster  had  long  ago  had  her  chronographer^ 
and  far  away  in  furthest  Wales,  Geoffrey,  the  Monmouth 
man,  was  making  men  open  their  eyes  very  wide  indeed 
with  tales.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  813. 

chronographic  (kron-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  chrono- 
graph +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chrono- 
graph, or  to  its  use  in  noting  time:  as,  the 
chronographic  method  of  recording  the  transit 
of  a  star. 

When  properly  controlled,  this  chronoscope  measures 
the  time  as  accurately  as  any  of  the  chronographic  meth- 
ods which  have  been  proposed. ,  Mind,  XI.  221. 

chronography  (kro-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  P.  chro- 
nographie=  8p.  crdnografM=:'Pg.  chronographia 
=  It.  cronografia,  <  Gr.  xpoi'07P°4''-^j  ^  ;fpovo j'pa^of, 
recording  times  and  events,  a  chronographer 
(>  L.  ohronographus),  <  XP^'''°Q,  time,  +  ypaipeiv, 
write.]     The  description  or  investigation  of 


rik,  -ri-kal),  a.  [<  chronometer  -h  -ic,  -ic'al.  Cf. 
P.  chronom^trique,  etc.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  chronometry. —  2.  Pertaining  to 
the  chronometer ;  measured  by  a  chronometer. 
The  discovery  of  the  different  expansibilities  of  metals 
by  heat  gave  us  the  means  of  correcting  our  chronomctri- 
cal measurements  of  astronomical  periods. 

//.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  142. 
Chronometric  governor,  a  device  to  render  the  mean 
velocity  of  an  engine  uniform,  by  means  of  some  kind  of 
time-measurer  set  to  work  at  a  prescribed  and  equable 
rate. 
chronometry  (kro-nom'e-tri),  n.  [<  chronom-  chrys-.  See  chryso- 
eter  +  -y^;_='F! chronornitrie,  etc.]    The  art  chrysal,  crysal,  ».    [Origin  obscure.]    In  orcfe- 


eonsisting  of  minute  yellow  scales.     [Eare.] 

chroopsia  (kro-op'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xp^a, 
Xpoca,  color,  +  o^ff,  view.]  .  Same  as  chroma- 
topsia. 

chrotic  (kro'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xp<^C  ixp^^-),  the 
skin,  +  -ic]     Pertaining  to  the  skin. 

chrottat  (krot'a)^  ». ;  pi.  chrottce  (-§).  [ML.] 
An  ancient  musical  instrument.  See  crowd^ 
and  crwth. 

Chrozophora  (kro-zof '6-ra),  ».  [NL.,  prop. 
*  Chrosophora,  <  xfj^^,  color,  tte  color  of  the  skin, 
orig.  skin  (cf.  ;t:pufEw,  tiage),  +  -<p6pog,  <  fipeiv 
=  E.  bear^.]  A  small  genus  of  low-growing 
annual  or  perennial  plants,  natural  order  Mu- 
phorbiacece.  The  best-known  species  is  C.  tinctoria,  a 
small,  prostrate,  hoary  annual,  with  sleuder  cylindrical 
stems  and  drooping  fruit,  composed  of  three  blackish  rough 
cells.  It  is  a  native  of  warm  places  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  produces  a  deep-purple  dye  called  turnsole. 


or  process  of  measuring  time ;  the  measuring  of 
time  by  periods  or  divisions. 

In  this  recognition  of  the  chronometry  of  organic  pro- 
cess, there  is  unquestionably  great  promise  for  the  future. 
E.  H.  Clarke,  Sex  in  Education,  p.  120. 


past  events,  with  reference  to  the  time  of  their  chronopher  (kron'6-fer),  m.    [<  Gr.  xpivoq,  time. 


occurrence;  chronology.  [Kare.] 
chronologer  (kro-nol'o-ifer),  n.  [<  chronology 
+ -eri.]  One  versed  in  chronology;  one  who 
investigates  or  records  the  dates  of  past  events 
and  transactions.    Also  chronologist. 

[Rome]  was  built  but  seven  hundred  flftie  three  yeares 
before  Christ,  as  .  .  .  most  of  the  best  Chronologers  doe 
record.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  143. 

chronologic  (kron-o-loj'ik),  a.  [<  chronology 
+  -ic;  =  P.  chronologique.]  Same  as  chrono- 
logical.    [Eare.] 

chronological  (kron-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [As  chrono- 
logic +  -al.]  Eelating  to  chronology;  contain- 
ing an  account  of  events  in  the  order  of  time ; 
according  to  the  order  of  time :  as,  a  chronologi- 
cal table  or  narrative ;  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  works  of  art.— Chronological  column. 
See  column,  1. 

chronologically  (kron-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
chronological  manner ;  in  a  manner  according 
with  the  order  of  time,  the  series  of  events,  or 
the  rules  of  chronology;  with  regard  to  the 
true  order  of  events ;  as  regards  chronology. 

chronologist  (kro-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  chronology 
+  •4Ht;  =  P.  chronologiste.]  Same  as  chronolo- 
ger. 


-f  (pepeiv  =  E.  fiearl.     Gr.  analogies  would  re-  chrysalidan  (kri-sal'i-dan),  n. 
quire  *chronophor.]    An  instrument  for  trans-     alis. 
mitting  records  of  time  (as  by  a  standard  clock), 
by  means  of  electricity,  to  distant  points. 

chronoscope  (kron'o-skop),  n.  [=  P.  chrono- 
scope =  It.  cronosebpo,  <  Gr.  xp^^oi^  time,  + 
OTOTren',  observe.]  1.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring extremely  short  intervals  of  time.  Spe- 
cifically—  2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  projectiles.  The  most  general  arrange- 
ment consists  of  a  series  of  screens  through  which  a  ball 
is  made  to  pass,  the  rupture  of  each  screen  breaking  for  a 
moment  the  continuity  of  an  electric  current,  setting  in 
action  an  electromagnetic  machine,  and  making  a  per- 
manent mark  or  record.— Hipp's  chronoscope,  a  time- 
measuring  instrument  consisting  of  a  train  of  wheels, 
moved  by  a  weight,  with  two  dials  having  hands  the 
wheelwork  moving  which  is  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear 
with  the  main  train  by  the  action  of  a  clutch  worked  by 
an  electromagnet.  The  hands,  at  first  stationary,  are 
thrown  into  gear  by  the  initial  event  of  the  period  to  be 
measured,  and  move  until,  at  the  final  event,  they  are 
thrown  out  of  gear  and  an'ested  by  the  clutch.  The  dis- 
tance which  they  have  traveled  over  the  dials  measures 
the  interval  between  the  two  events. 

chronoscopy  (kro-nos'ko-pi),  n.  [<  chronoscope 
+-!/3;  =:  p.  chro'noscopie.]  The  art  or  process 
of  measuring  the  duration  of  short-lived  phe- 
nomena ;  the  use  of  a  chronoscope. 


ery,  a  kind  of  pinch  or  crack  in  a  bow.     Encyc. 
Brit.,  II.  378. 

Chrysalid  (kris'a-lid)>  «■  and  a.  [<  P.  chrysalide 
=  Sp.  crisdlida  =  Pg.  chrysalida  =  It.  erisalide, 
<  NL.  chrysalis,  q.  v.]  I.  n.  Same  as  chrysalis. 
II.  a.  Eelating  to  a  chrysalis.     Harris. 

Same  as  chrys- 

chrysalis  (kris'a-lis),  11. ;  pi.  chrysalides  (kri- 
sal'i-dez).  [NL.,  <  L.  chrysallis,  <  Gr.  xpvaaXMg 
(-A((5-),  the  gold-colored  sheath  of  butterflies, 

etc.,    <    xpv'^k, 
zlK  "Mh.      gold.       Cf.    L. 

aurelia,  chrysa- 
lis,     <     aurmn, 
gold.]     A  form 
which     butter- 
flies, moths,  and 
most  other   in- 
sects      assume 
when  they  aban- 
don the  larval  or 
caterpillar  state 
and  before  they 
arrive    at  their 
winged  or  per- 
fect state ;  specifically,  the  pupa  of  a  butter- 
fly.   In  the  chrysalis  form  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of 
rest  or  insensibility,  and  exists  without  nutriment  for  a 
length  of  time  varying  with  the  species  and  season     Dur- 
ing this  period  an  elaboration  is  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
the  chrysalis,  giving  to  the  organs  of  the  future  animal 
theu-  proper  development  before  it  breaks  its  envelop 


I.  Chrysalis  of  the  White  Butterfly  Moth ; 
a,  palpi  or  feelers ;  bb,  wing-case ;  c,  suck- 
er :  ee,  eyes ;  xx.  antennae.  2.  Same,  lat- 
eral view.  3.  Chrysalis  of  the  Oalc  Egger- 
moth.    (All  natural  size.) 


chrysalis 

Tile  form  of  the  case  of  the  chrysalis  varies  with  different 
families  and  orders.  Those  of  most  lepidopterous  insects 
are  inclosed  in  a  somewhat  horny  membranous  case,  and 
generally  of  a  more  or  less  angular  form,  pointed  at  the 
abdominal  end  and  sometimes  at  both  ends.  Before  the 
cateipillar  undergoes  its  transformation  into  this  state  it 
often  spins  for  itself  a  sillcen  cocoon,  within  which  the 
chrysalis  is  concealed.  In  most  of  the  Coleoptera  the  legs 
of  the  chrysalis  are  in  distinct  sheaths  ;  in  the  Lepidop- 
tera  they  are  not  distinct ;  in  the  locust  tribe,  and  many 
other  insects,  the  chrysalis  resembles  the  perfect  insect, 
and  differs  from  the  latter  principally  in  not  having 
the  wings  complete.  Also  called  chrynalid,  chrysalidan, 
nymph,  pupa,  and  formerly  aurelia. 

This  dull  chrysalis 
Cracks  into  shining  wings. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

chrysalis-sliell  (kris'a-lis-sliel),  n.  The  shell 
of  a  gastropod  of  the  genus  Pujia  or  family  Pit- 
pidw. 

CUrysamme  (kris'a-min),  n.  [<  Gr.  xp^'^k, 
gold,  +  amine.']  A.  coal-tar  color  of  the  oxy- 
azo  group,  used  in  dyeing.  It  dyes  on  cotton 
a  sulphur-yellow,  remarkably  fast  to  light. 

chrysaniline  (kri-san'i-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpvak, 
gold,  -I-  aniline.'],  A  very  beautiful  yellow  dye, 
obtained  by  submitting  the  residue  from  which 
rosaniline  has  been  "extracted  to  a  current  of 
steam,  a  quantity  of  the  base  passes  into  solution,  and 
if  nitric  acid  is  added  to  it  chrysaniline  is  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  a  nitrate,  not  easily  soluble. 

chrysauisic  (kris-a-nis'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xP^^k, 
gold,  -I-  anisic]     tJsed  only  in  the  following 

phrase — Chrysanlsic  acid,  C7H6N3O6,  an  acid  form- 
ing golden-yellow  crystals,  used  in  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain aniline  dyes. 
chrysanthemum  (fcri-san'thf-mum),  n.  [=  F. 
chrysaniline  =  Sp.  It.  crisantemo  =  Pg.  ckry- 
santemo,  <  L.  chrysanthemum,  <  Gr.  xpvaavde/iov, 
Ut.  '  golden  flower,'  <  xpi"^^Cj  gold,  +  avQc/jov, 
flower.]  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Chrysanthe- 
mum.— 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  Alarge  genus  of  com- 
posite plants,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  northern  Africa.  The  generic  name  is  now  rarely 
appropriate,  as  only  a  small  number  have  yellow  flowers. 
The  perennial  chrysanthemum  of  the  gardens,  C.  SiTiense 
or  Indicum,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  has  developed 
under  cultivation  a  great  diversity  of  handsome  and  re- 
markable varieties.     It  ranks  as  the  national  flower  of 
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tiona  were  sometimes  made  removable,  as  in  the  great 
statue  of  Athena  by  Phidias  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  ; 
in  that  case  they  were  regarded  as  a  reserve  fund  available 
to  the  state  in  time  of  need. 

The  proportions  of  the  •whole  building  [the  Parthenon] 
itself  were  again  adjusted  to  the  scale  of  the  chrysele- 
phantine statue  of  Pallas  Atliene  whicli  it  contained. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  33. 

Chrysemys  (kris'e-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  AfpOTOf, 
gold,  +  ifiiig  or  ifivc  (ifivS-),  the  fresh-water  tor- 
toise.] A  genus  of  fresh-water  turtles  or  terra- 
pins, of  the  family  JSmydidw.  The  painted  turtle, 
Chrysemys  picta,  is  one  of  the  best-knowri  chelonians  of 
the  United  States,  abounding  in  ponds  ana  slow  streams 
from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

chrysene  (kris'en),  «.  [<  Gr.  xp^^k,  gold,  + 
-ene.]  A  hydrocarbon  (CigHi2)  found  in  coal- 
tar.  It  melts  at  482°  F.,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disulphid.  It  crystallizes  in 
leaflets  which  have  a  violet  fluorescence. 

chrysid  (kris'id),  n.     One  of  the  Chrysididce. 

Chrysididse  (kri-sid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chry- 
sis  +  -idee.]    A  family  of  tubuliferous  hyme- 
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ChfysaiitJtemtim  frutescens. 

Japan,  where  special  attention  is  paid  to  its  cultivation 
and  variation,  and  where  an  open  16-petaled  chrysanthe- 
mum is  the  imperial  emblem.  Several  other  species  are 
frequently  cultivated  for  ornament,  as  C.  frutescens,  C. 
roseuni,  etc.  The  genus  includes  the  common  feverfew  (C. 
Parthenium),  the  com-marigold  of  Europe  (C.  segetum), 
and  the  whiteweed  or  oxeye  daisy  (C.  Leucanthemum). 

Chrysarobin  (kri-sar'o-bin),  n.  [<  NL.  ehrysa- 
rdbimim,  <  Gr.  ;t;pt;a<Sf,'  gold,  +  ar(ar)dba,  orig. 
a  native  (E.  Ind.)  name  for  the  bark  of  a  le- 
guminous tree.]  1.  Same  as  Goapowder  (which 
see,  -auAer  powder). —  2.  A  supposed^  chemical 
principle,  the  chief  constituent  and  active  me- 
dicinal principle  of  Goa  powder. 

Chrysarobinum  (kris"ar-o-bi'num),  n.  [NL. ; 
see  chrysaroiin.]  A  mixture  of  proximate  prin- 
ciples extracted  from  Goa  powder,  formerly 
mistaken  for  ohrysophanic  acid.  It  is  used  in 
certain  skin-diseases. 

chryselephantine  (kris"el-e-fan'tin),  a.  [=  p. 
chryselephantine,  <  Gr.  ;fpD(T£^^oiT(vof,  of  gold 
and  ivory,  <  xP'^'^k,  gold,  +  eXefa^,  ivory,  ele- 
phant, >  £'Xe<j)dvTivog,  of  ivory :  see  elephant.] 
Composed  of  gold  and  ivory:  specifically,  in 
ancient  art,  applied  to  statues  overlaid  with 
plates  of  gold  and  ivory.  Such  a  statue  was  buUt  up 
upon  a  wooden  core  or  frame,  braced  and  sustained  by 
rods  of  metal.  When  the  sculptor  had  completed  his 
model,  the  flesh-surface  of  a  cast  taken  from  it  was  marked 
off  into  sections.  These  were  separated  from  one  another, 
and  reproduced  in  ivory  plates,  which  were  eventually  fas- 
tened on  or  fitted  into  the  surface  of  the  wooden  core.  The 
draperies  also  were  divided  into  sections  and  reproduced 
in  gold,  gold  of  different  tints  often  being  introduced,  and 
were  fitted  upon  the  statue  like  a  garment.  The  gold  por- 


Ruby-tailed  Fly  {Chfysts  nitidula).    (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 

nopterous  insects,  having  the  posterior  abdomi- 
nal segments  retractile  and  the  under  side  of  the 
abdomen  concave,  and  provided  with  a  tubular 
membranous  ovipositor  of  a  single  piece.  They 
are  richly  colored  insects,  very  active  in  the  hottest  sun- 
shine, and  capable  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a  ball. 
They  are  solitary  and  parasitic,  depositing  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  Hymenoptera,  especially  of  the  fossorial 
wasps.  There  are  several  genera  and  many  species. 
Chrysis  (kri'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Linnesus,  1766),  <  Gr. 
XP^crk,  a  vessel  of  gold,  a  gold-broidered  dress, 
<  ;fpDff(5f,  gold.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Chrysididw,  containing  the  gold-wasps  or 
ruby-tailed  flies,  handsomely  colored  with  me- 
tallic hues.  C.  iffnita  is  the  best-known  species ;  it  has 
the  hind  thorax  and  legs  rich  blue  or  green,  and  the  abdo- 
men coppery  red.    Also  spelled,  improperly,  Chrisis. 

chryso-.  [NL.  (before  a  vowel,  chrys-),  <  Gr. 
Xpvcdg,  gold,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  and  re- 
lations.] An  element  in  many  compound  words 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  '  gold.' 

ChrysobalamiS  (kris-o-bal'a-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ;t;pt«7(5f,  gold,  +  jialavoQ,  an  acorn.]  A  genus 
of  rosaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  with  simple  en- 
tire coriaceous  leaves,  small  white  flowers,  a 
basal  style,  and  a  fleshy  one-seeded  fruit.  There 
are  probably  only  two  species,  of  Africa  and  America  re- 
spectively. The  cocoa-plum,  C.  Icaco,  is  found  through- 
out tropical  America  and  in  southern  Florida.  Its  fruit 
is  edible,  resembling  a  plum,  and  is  used  as  a  preserve. 
The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  and  strong. 

chrysoberyl  (kris'o-ber-il),  n.  [<  L.  chrysobe- 
ryUus,  <  Gr.  ;i;pt)(rO|37piiA/lof,  beryl  with  a  tinge  of 
gold  color,  <  ;t;pfff<if,  gold,  +  pfjpvX'kjg,  beryl.] 
Amineral  of  a  yellowish-green  to  emerald-green 
color,  sometimes  red  by  transmitted  light,  an 
aluminate  of  glucinum.  it  is  found  in  rolled  peb- 
bles in  Brazil  and  Ceylon ;  in  fine  crystals  (variety  alex- 
andrite) in  the  Ural ;  and  in  granite  at  Haddam,  Connec- 
ticut, and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  It  is  next  to 
the  sapphire  in  hardness,  and  some  varieties  are  employed 
in  jewelry,  the  kind  call- 
ed cat's-eye,  which  pre- 
sents an  opalescent  play 
of  light,  being  especially 
admired.  The  variety 
alexandrite,  having  an 
emerald-green  color  by 
reflected  and  a  colum- 
bine-red by  transmitted 
light,  is  also  prized  as  a 
gem.  Also  called  cymo- 
phane. 

Cfhrysobothris 

(kris-o-both'ris),  n. 
[NL.,'<  Gr.  xp^^^! 
gold,  +  l3iidpoc,  a  pit, 
trough.]  A  genus  of 
buprestid  beetles, 
containing  numer- 
ous species,  of  ob- 
long depressed  form 
and  on  the  upper 
side  usually  brown- 
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ish-green,  roughened  by  shallow  pits  of  brightei 
metallic  color.  The  lai-vas  are  elongate,  cylindrical, 
legless  grubs  of  a  whitish  color,  which  tunnel  under  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  the  enormous 
size  of  the  first  thoracic  joint,  which  is  rounded  at  the  sides 
and  flattened  above  and  beneath.  Two  very  abundant 
North  American  species  are  C.  dentipes,  which  infests  pine- 
trees,  and  C.  femorata,  which  affects  various  deciduous 
trees,  and  by  preference  orchard-trees.  Its  larva  is  the 
well-known  flat-headed  apple-tree  borer  of  orchardists. 

Chrysochlora  (kris-o-klo'ra),  ».  [NL.  (La- 
treille,  1825),  <  Gr.  xP'ix^k,  gold,  +  x'>^"Pk,  green- 
ish-yellow.] A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  a. 
golden-green  color,  whose  larvae  live  in  cows' 
dung.  • 

chrysochlore^  (kris'o-klor),  n.  [<  Chrysochlo- 
ris,  q.  v.]  .An  aninial  of  the  family  Chryso- 
chlorididce;  a  Cape  mole. 

chrysochlore^  (kris'o-klor),  «.  [<  Chryso- 
chlora, q.  v.]  A  dipterous  insect  of  the  genua 
Chrysochlora. 

chrysochloridid  (kris-o-kl6'ri-did),  n.  An  in- 
sectivorous mammal  of  the  family  Chrysochlo- 
rididcB. 

Chrysochlorididse  (kris'o-klo-rid'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chrysochloris  {-rid-)  -t-  -idee.]  A  family 
of  mole-lite  fossorial  mammals,  of  the  order 
Insectivora ;  the  gold-moles  or  Cape  moles  of 
South  Africa.  They  are  related  to  the  Madagascan 
centetids,  but  not  specially  to  the  true  Talpidce.  They 
have  a  dense,  soft,  lustrous  pelage ;  a  cuneiform  skull,with 
no  interorbital  constriction  or  postorbital  processes ;  zygo- 
mata completed  and  tympanies  buUate ;  no  pubic  sym- 
physis ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  ankylosed ;  the  limbs  very 
short ;  the  fore  feet  with  large  strong  claws  for  digging ; 
the  ears  small  and  concealed ;  no  tail  visible  externally; 
and  the  eyes  rudimentary  and  covered  with  skin.  There 
are  two  genera,  Chrysochloris  and  Chalcochloris  (or  Am- 
Uysomus),  distinguished  by  their  dentition. 

Chrysochloris  (kris-o-kl6'ris),  n.  [NL.  (Lac6- 
p6de,  1798),  <  Gr.  xp^'^'^S,  gold,  +  x?t.ap6g,  green- 
ish-yellow.] The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Chrysochlorididce,  having  3  incisors,  1  canine, 
3  premolars,  and  3  molars  in  each  side  of  each 
jaw :  so  called  from  the  brilliant  metallic  luster 
of  the  fur,  which  glances  from  gold  to  green  and 


Flat-headed  Apple-tree  Borer 

( Ckr^sobothris /emorataS. 

a,  larva,  dorsal  view;  b,  pupa;  c, 

swollen  thoracic  Joints  of  larva,  from 

beneath ;  d,  beetle.    { Natural  size.  ] 


Gold-mole  {Chrysochloris  aureus). 

violet.  C.  aureus  is  the  Cape  chrysoehlore  or 
gold-mole.  Also  spelled,  improperly,  Chriso- 
chloris. 
chrysochrous  (kris'o-krus),  a.  [<  Gr.  XP""^- 
xpoog,  gold-colored,  i  XP^'^^C,  gold,  +  xpi^",  col- 
or.] Of  a  golden-yellow  color. 
chrysocoUa  (kris-o-kol'a),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  chryso- 
colle  =  Sp.  crisdcola  =  ti.  crisocoUa),  <  Gr.  xp"- 
aoKoXka,  gold-solder,  <  xi»"^k,  gold,  -(-  k6'X)ji, 
glue.]  1.  A  silicate  of  the^jrotoxid  of  copper, 
of  a  bluish-green  to  sky-blue  color,  apparently 
produced  from  the  decomposition  of  copper 
ores,  which  it  usually  accompanies. — 2.  Borax: 
so  called  in  the  sixteenth  century  because  it 
was  used  in  soldering  gold. 
chrysocoUet,  «■     Same  as  chrysocoUa,  1. 

Now,  as  with  Gold  growes  in  the  self-same  lline 

Much  Chrysocolle,  and  also  Silver  fine : 

So  supream  Honor,  and  Wealth  (matcht  by  none) 

Second  the  Wisdom  of  great  Salomon. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 

chrysocracy  (kri-sok'ra-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  xp^o6g, 
gold,  +  -Kparia,  r'jle,  <  KpaxElv,  rule.]  The 
power  or  rule  of  gold  or  wealth.     [Eare.] 

That  extraordinary  hybrid  or  mule  between  democracy 

and  chrysocracy,  a  native-born  New  England  serving-man. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  ix. 

chrysogonidium  (kris"6-g6-nid'i-um),  11.;  pi. 
chrysogonidia  (-a).  [NL.,'<  Gr.  xP'V'^k,  gold, 
+  ydvoc,  seed,  +  dim.  -idiov.]  In  Uchenology,  a 
gomdium  which  contains  orange-colored  gran- 
ules. ° 

chrysograph  (kris'o-^raf),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpvodg, 
gold,  +  ypaipfi,  a  writmg,  <  ypdfeiv,  write.]  A 
manuscript  the  letters  of  which  are  executed 
m  gold,  or  in  gold  and  silver. 

Chrysography  (kri-sog'ra-fl),  n.  [=  F.  chryso- 
grmphie  =  Sp.  crisografia,  <  ML.  chrysographia, 
5  to.  xP'V'yoypafia,  <  xpv<Toypa4ios,  one  who  writes 
m  letters  of  gold,  <  xpvaSc,  gold,  -t-  ypMetv, 
write.]  1.  The  art  of  writing  in  letters  of 
gold,  practised  by  the  writers  of  manuscripts 
m  the  early  middle  ages.— 2.  The  writing  itself 
thus  executed.— 3.  In  Gr.  antiq.,  the  art  of 
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embroidering  in  gold,  of  inlaying  other  metals 
with  gold,  and  the  like. 
chiysoid  (kris'cid),  n.     [<  Gr.  jputroeid^f,  like 

fold,  <  xP"<"'f»  gold,  -I-  eWof,  form.]    A  name  for 
'armor's  alloys,  which  resemble  gold.    They 
are  composed  of  copper,  almninium,  and  silver. 

cluysoidilie  (kri-soi'din),  n.  [As  clirysoid  + 
-i»e2.]  A  coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  the 
hydrochlorid  of  diamidoazoljenzene.  it  consists 
of  dark- violet  crystals  soluble  in  water.  It  dyes  bright 
yellow  on  silk  and  cotton. 

chrysoin  (kris'oin),  n.  Qlrreg.  <  Gr.  xpva6c,  gold, 
+  -i»2.]  Same  as  resorcmal  yellow  (which  see, 
mxAer  yellow). 

chrysolepic  (kris-o-lep'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xp'>"''^s, 
gold,  +  Aeirig,  scale,  +  -»c.]  Eesembling  gold- 
en scales. — Chrysoleplc  acid,  another  name  tor  picric 
acid. 

chrysolin  (kris'o-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpv'^^C,  gold, 
+  L.  oleum,  oil,  -I-  -j»2.]  j^  coal-tar  color  of 
the  phthalein  groiip,  used  in  dyeing,  it  is  the 
sodium  salt  of  benzyl-iluorescein.  It  produces  a  yellow 
color,  similar  to  that  of  turmeric,  on  sUk,  cotton,  and  wool. 

chrysolite  (kris'o-lit),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
chrisoUte,  crisoUie,  <  MB.  orisoUte  (also  criso- 
Utus)  =  Dan.  krysoUt,  <  OP.  crisoUte,  F.  ehry- 
solithe  =  Pr.  erisoUt  =  Sp.  crisdlito  =  Pg.  chry- 
soUtho  =  It.  crisoUto  =  G.  chrysolith,  <  L.  chryso- 
Uthos,  <  Gr.  xpi""^^'S°Ci  ^  bnght-yellow  stone, 
perhaps  a  topaz,  <  XP^'^^S,  gold,  +  /liflof,  stone.] 
A  silicate  of  magnesium  and  iron,  commonly  of 
a  yellow  or  green  color,  and  varying  from  trans- 
parent to  translucent.  Very  fine  specimens  are  found 
in  Egypt  and  Brazil,  hut  it  is  not  of  highrepute  as  a  j  ewelers' 
stone.  It  is  common  in  certain-volcanic  rocks,  like  basalt, 
and  is  also  a  constituent  of  many  meteorites.  It  is  readily 
altered  to  the  hydrous  magnesium  silicate  serpentine,  and 
many  extensive  beds  of  serpentine  have  been  shown  to 
have, had  this  origin.  The  chrysolite  group  of  minerals 
includes  a  number  of  orthosilicates  having  the  same  gen- 
eral composition  and  the  same  crystalline  form  as  chryso- 
lite, as  forsterite  (Mg2Si04),  fayalite  (Fe2Si04),  and  teph- 
roite  (Mn2Si04).  Also  called  olivin,  and  by  the  French 
peridot. 

clirysolitll  (kris'6-lith),  n.  [<  L.  chrysoUthos: 
see  chrysolite.']    Same  as  chrysolite. 

chrysolitic  (kris-o-lit'ik),  a.  [<  chrysolite  + 
-ic]  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  containing 
chrysolite. 

chrysology  (kri-sol'o-ji),  n.  [=  P.  chrysologie 
=  Sp.  crisologia,  <  (Jr.  as  if  * xpvaokoyla,  <  XP'"- 
aoXayog,  speaking  of  gold,  <  ;fp!;adf,  gold,  -I- 
Uyeiv,  speak :  see  -ology.]  That  branch  of  po- 
litical economy  which  relates  to  the  production 
of  wealth.    Srande.     [Kare.] 

Chiysoloplius  (kri-sol'o-fus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Xpva6hi(j>og,  with  golden  crest,  <  xP'>"'^C,  gold,  -I- 
/li^of,  crest.]  In  ornith. :  (a)  A  genus  of  mag- 
nificent pheasants,  of  the  family  Phasiarmdce, 
including  the  golden  and  Amherstian  pheas- 
ants, C.  pictus  and  0.  amherstke,  of  the  most 
gorgeous  and  varied  colors, 
crested,  and  with  a  frill  on 
the  neck.  J.  E.  Gray,  1834. 
(6t)  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can flycatchers,  of  the  family 
TyrannidcB.    Swainson,  1837. 

chrysomagnett  (kris-o-mag'- 
net),  n.  [<  Gr.  ;rpOT(if,  gold, 
+  magnet.]  Alodestone.  Ad- 
dison.   [Kare.] 

Ghrysomela  (kris-o-me'la),  n. 
[NL.  (with  ref.  to  Gr.  xpvao- 
foi^Mwiov,  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, Ut.  a  little  golden  beetle 
or  cockchafer,  <  XP''"'^S,  gold, 
+  fajTMUvdri,  a  cockchafer),  <  Gr.  XP'^'^'^M^"") 
gold-apple,  a  quince,  <  xpi""^S,  gold,  +  /iv^ov, 
an  apple.]  ^  The  typical  genus  of  beetles  of  the 
family  Chrysomelidce.  . 

chrysomelid  (kris-o-mel'id),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of 
or  relating  to  the  dhrysomelidce. 
II.  n.  A  beetle  of  the  family  Chrysomelidce. 

Ohrysomelidse  (kris-o-mel'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Ghrysomela  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  phytoph- 
agous Coleoptera  or  beetles.  Their  tarsi  are  gen- 
erally dilated  and  spongy  beneath;  the  submentum  is 
not  pedunculate ;  the  antennse  are  of  moderate  length 
or  short,  are  not  inserted  upon  frontal  prominences,  and 
have  diifused  sensitive  surfaces;  the  pronotum  is  most 
frequently  margined ;  and  tibial  spurs  are  usually  wanting. 
The  speeies  are  very  nxmierous,  and  are  commonly  known 
as  leaf -beetles. 

chrysomelideous  (kris"o-me-lid'e-us),  a.  [< 
Chrysomelidce  +  -eous.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  ttie  Chrysomelidce. 

chrysomitra  (Ms-o-mit'ra),  «.  PSTL.,  <  Gr. 
Xpmo/i'tTpTig,  with  a  golden  girdle,  <  xp^'^k,  gold, 
+  iikpa,  belt,  girdle.]  In  zool.,  the  mature 
sexual  meduslform  individual  of  a  physopho- 
ran  hydrozoan  of  the  family  VelelMce  (which 


Leaf-beetle  {Chry- 
somela  exclamatio- 
nis).  (Line  shows  nat- 
ural size.) 
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see),  detached  from  the  polyp-stock,  and  in  this 
state  mistaken  for  a  different  genus. 

Chrysomitris  (kris-6-mit'ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
XpvaofaiTpig  (in  Aristotle),  a  kind  of  bird,  ac- 
cording to  Sundevall  the  goldfinch,  <  xP'«<^k, 
gold,  -f-  -jiriTpig,  of  uncertain  meaning.]  Aii 
Aristotelian  name  of  some  small  yellowish  bird' 
that  feeds  uj)on  thistles,  perhaps  the  goldfinch, 
taken  by  Boie  in  1828  as  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  fringiUine  birds,  including  the  linnet  or  sis- 
kin (C.  spinus),  and  later  extended  to  a  number 
of -Ainerican  linnets,  as  the  pine-finch  ( C.pinvs), 
the  American  goldfinch  (C.  tristis),  etc.,  having 
an  aouteljr  conic  biU,  pomted  wings,  and  short 
forked  tail.    See  cut  under  goldfinch. 

Chrysomonadidae  (kris''''6-m6-nad'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chrysomonas  (-na'd-)  '+  -idee.]  A  large 
family  of  dimastigate  eustomatous  flageUate  in- 
fusonans,  named  from  the  genus  Chrysomonas. 
The  endoplasm  includes  a  pair  of  lateral  olive  or  yellow 
pigmentary  bands  and  the  flagella  are  normally  two,  of 
similar  or  diverse  form,  though  there  is  only  one  iiagellum 
in  Chrysomonas.  The  family  as  composed  by  Kent  in- 
cludes several  families  of  other  authors. 

Chrysomonas  (kri-som'o-nas),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Xpvadg,  gold,  -I-  /lovig  {flovaS-),  a  unit:  see  mo- 
nad.] The  typical  ^enus  of  the  family  Chryso- 
monadidce.  It  contains  soft  and  plastic  animal- 
cules with  a  single  flagellum  and  no  distinct 
pharynx. 

Chrysopa  (lm-s6'pa),  n.  [NL.  (Leach,  1817) ; 
cf.  Gr.  xP^"^'^!  gold-colored,  <  xP^^^it  gold,  + 
bill,  eye,  face.  Cf.  Chrysops.]  A  genus  of  the 
neuropterous  family  HemerobUdce,  character- 
ized by  having  no  ocelli,  wings  entire,  an- 
tennas submorulif  orm,  and  labrum  entire ;  the 
lace-wing  flies.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  long  foot- 
stalks, and  the  larvse  are  carnivorous,  feeding  upon  plant- 


chrysure 

-pase,  -passus,  -prassus  =  D.  G.  chrijsopras,  < 
OP.  orisopace,  P.  chrysopra.tc  —  Sp.  crisoprasio 
=  Pg.  chrysopraso,  chrysopasin  =  It.  (irisopa::zo, 
<  L.  chrysoprasus,  <  Gr.  ;fpt)(T<i7rpa(iof,  <  ;fpTOOf, 
gold, -f- TrpatTov,  a  leek :  see  prasitm .]  A  variety 
of  chalcedony  commonly  apple-green  in  color 
and  often  extremely  beautiful,  so  that  it  is 
much  esteemed  in  jewelry.  It  is  translucent,  or 
sometimes  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  hardness  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  flint. 

"A  draught  of  wine  witli  powdered  chnjsoprase." 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Mysterious  Illness. 

ChrySOpraS11S(kri-sop'ra-zus),«.  [L.:  seechrii- 
soprase.]  SuTneaschrysoprase.  Kev. xxi.  19,20. 

Chrysops  (kri'sops),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen,  1803), 
irreg.  <  Gr.  xP'>""^''''^C,  with  golden  eyes  (of.  XP'>' 
ainj),  gold-colored),  <  xp^^^ij  gold,  +  uip,  eye. 
Cf.  Chrysopa.]    A  genus  of  hexaeheetous  dip- 


Lace-wing  Fly  {Chrysopa  filorabunda). 

a,  ^z<g^  \  b,  larva ;  c,  cocoons ;  d,  imago  with  left  wings  omitted. 

(All  natural  size.) 

lice  and  other  small  insects.  C  oeitXata  is  the  common 
species  of  the  eastern  United  States,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a  beneficial  insect  in  articles  upon  economic 
entomology. 

Chrysopelea  (kris"o-pe-le'a),  n.  [NL.  (Boie),  < 
Gr.  ;t;pj;<7dc,  gold,  +  Treteo?  for  ■n:e.\i6g,  livid,  dark, 
<  'KtUq,  ■KtkVig,  dark-colored,  dusky,  prob.  akin 
to  h.pallidus,  >  ult.  E.paW^,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of 
colubrine  serpents,  of  the  family  Dendrophidw. 
C.  orna  is  a  beautiful  tree-snake  of  southern 
Asia  and  the  East  Indies. 

chrysophan  (kris'o-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpv'^ofavf/g, 
shining  or  showing  like  gold,  <  ;t;pwof ,  gold,  -1- 
-ipav^e,  <  faiveiv,  3iow,  appear.]  AJi  orange- 
colored  bitter  substance  (CieHi  gOs)  found  in 
rhubarb,  resolvable  into  chrysophanic  acid  and 
sugar. 

chrysophanic  (kris-o-f  an'ik),  a.  [<  chrysophan 
+  -ic.]^Of,pertainingto,  or  derived  from  chrys- 
ophan  Chrysophanic  acid,  a  yellow  crystalline  col- 
oring matter  obtained  from  the  roots  of  several  species  of 
Swmex.  It  also  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Cassia  bijuga,  and 
in  the  thallus  of  some  lichens.  Also  called  rhein  and  rhu- 
bariarin. 

Chrysophanus  (kri-sof'a-nus),  n.  A  wide- 
spread genus  of  lycffinid  butterflies,  of  which 
nineteen  species  occur  in  the  United  States. 
C.  hypopUieas  occurs  widely  throughout  the 
northern  United  States. 

chrysophilite  (kri-sof'i-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xp^'^o- 
(pikog,  gold-loving  (<  xP'^^^j  gold,  +  ^'^f,  lov- 
ing), +  -ite^.]    A  lover  of  gold.     [Bare.] 

The  seeing,  touching,  and  handling  pleasures  of  the  old 
chrysophilites.  Lanib,  Ben  Jonson. 

Chrysophyl  (kris'6-fil), «.  [<  NL.  chrysophyllum 
(cf .  Chrysophyllum),  <  Gr.  ;tP'"«Sf,  gold,  +  ^dAAov 
=  L.  folium,  leaf.]  The  bright  golden-yeUow 
coloring  matter  separable  from  an  alcohoho 
solution  of  the  green  chlorophyl  pigment  of 
plants:  more  frequently  e&WeA xanthophyl. 

dhrysophyllum  (kris-o-fll'um),  n.  [NL.  (so 
called  from  the  golden  color  of  the  under  side 
of  their  leaves),  <  Gr.  xpi"^K  gold,  +  ^il^MV  = 
I;,  folivm,  leaf.]  A  genus  of  trees  of  tropical 
America, -natural  order  Sapotaeem,  with  milky 
juice,  and  beautiful  leaves  covered  below  with 

f olden  hairs.    Some  are  cultivated  as  foliage-plants. 
.  Cainito  produces  a  delioiou?  fruit  called  the  star-apple. 
C.  glyciphlceum  of  Brazil  yields  monesia  bark,  used  m 
medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  astringent. 
chrysoprase  (kris'o-praz),  n.    [<  ME.  cnsopace. 


z.  Female  of  Common  Cleg  (Chrysops  oaouiiens').    i  and  3.  Other 
species  of  the  same  family.     (All  natural  size.) 

terous  insects,  of  the  family  Tabanidce  or  gad- 
flies: the  clegs.  These  flies  are  great  blood-suckers, 
very  troublesome  to  horses  and  cattle,  and  even  to  man. 
Their  larvse  are  supposed  to  live  under  ground.  The  name 
of  the  genus  is  derived  from  the  sparkling  golden  eyes. 
C.  ccectUie-ns  is  the  common  cleg  of  Europe. 

chrysorhamnin  (kris-o-ram'nin),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpv- 
a6g,  gold,  -1-  pd/j.vog,  a  prickly  shrub  (see  Bham- 
nus),  +  -in^.]  A  name  given  to  the  yeUow  col- 
oring matter  existing  in  French  berries.  See 
berry''-  and  Bhamnus. 

Kane  distinguishes  two  coloring  matters  [in  French  ber- 
ries], which  he  calls  respectively  chrysorhamnitie  and  xan- 
thorhamnine.    O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  76. 

chrysospermt  (kris'o-sp6rm),  m.  [(Cf .  Gr.  xp^<"^- 
anep/iov,  a  kind  of  sedum)  <  Gr.  XP''""^C,  gold,  -f- 
a'Kipjia,  seed.]  A  means  of  producing  gold.  B. 
Jonson.     [Rare.] 

chrysotannin  (kris-o-tan'in), «.  [<  Gr.  xp^^kj 
gold,  +  tannin.]  A  name  of  a  group  of  coloring 
matters  in  plants,  pale-yellow  or  even  colorless, 
which  when  oxidized  give  rise  to  the  various 
brown  substances  that  cause  many  of  the  char- 
acteristic tints  of  autumnal  foliage.    Sachs. 

chrysotile 
(kns'o-tU),  n. 
[<  Gr.  'xpi""^^i> 
gilded  (<  XP"- 
aovv,  gild,  (.  xp"- 
aog,  gold),  + 
.4le.]  The  del- 
icately fibrous 
variety  of  the 
mineral  ser- 
pentine. It  in- 
cludes much 
that  is  called 
amiantus  and 
asbestos. 

Chrysotis  (kri- 
s6'tis),«.  [NL. 
(Swainson, 
1837),<Gr.;t:P^- 
c6g,  gold,  +  ovg 
■ur-)=B.eari.] 

genus  of  South  American  parrots,  the  ama- 
zons,  having  numerous  speeies,  as  C.  amazoni- 
ca  and  C.  (estiva. 

chrysotoluidine  (kris"6-to-lii'i-din),  n.  [<  Gr. 
xpva6g,  golden,  -I-  toluidine.]  One  of  the  aniline 
colors  (C21H21N3),  a  yellow  base  related  to 
toluidine.  it  is  formed,  together  with  other  bases,  as  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  rosaniline  andfuchsine. 

chrysure  (kris'ilr),  «.  [<  NL.  chrysurus,  spe- 
cific name  of  Trochilus  chrysurus,  a  humming- 
bird with  a  golden  tail,  <  Gr.  xp>"'°i,  gold,  +  ovpa, 
tail.]  A  humming-bird  with  a  golden-green 
tail ;  a  humming-bird  belonging  to  any  one  of 
several  species  which  together  constitute  a  sub- 
genus variously  called  Chrysuronia  and  Chrysu- 
risca. 
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Amazon  {Chrysotis eesti-va). 


Chthonascidise 

ChtllonascidiSB  (tho-na-sid'i-e),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  pfiuv,  the  earth,  +  NL.  Ascidite,  q.  v.]  The 
ascidians  proper,  or  true  asoidians,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  salps. 

cEthonian  (tho'ni-an),  a.      [<  Gr.  x^o'^'og,  adj., 

<  x^<^v  ix^ov-),  the  ground,  earth.]  1.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  under  world ;  subterranean. 

The  divine  beings  who  in  the  historic  ages  ot  Greece  were 
the  heads  and  representatives  ot  chthonian  worship  were 
Demeter  and  Persephone.        Eeary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  217. 

To  Hecate  dogs  were  offered,  also  honey  and  black  she- 
lambs,  as  black  victims  were  offered  to  other  Chthonian 
deities.  Eneyc.  Bnt.,  XI.  609. 

2.  Springing  from  the  earth. 
chthonic  (thon'ik),  a.     [<  Gr.  xS"^,  the  ground, 
earth  (see  chthonian),  +  -jc]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  under  world. 

The  chthonic  divinity  was  essentially  a  god  of  the  re- 
gions under  the  earth ;  at  first  of  the  dark  home  of  the 
seed,  later  on  of  the  still  darker  home  of  the  dead. 

Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  215,  foot-note. 

chthonophagia,  chthonopliagy  (thon-o-f  a'ji-a, 
tho-nof 'a-ji),  n.  [NL.  chfhonophagia,  <  Gr. 
X^^'",  earth,  -I-  -(payia,  <  ^ayc'iv,  eat.]  lupathol., 
a  morbid  propensity  for  eating  dirt ;  cachexia 
.Afrioana. 

Chuana  (cho-an'a),  n.     Same  as  Bantu. 

chub  (chub),  n.  "  [Assibilated  form  of  cub,  a 
lump,  heap,  mass,  and  of  cob  in  simUar  senses 
(see  ciii^,  cob^),  <  ME.  "cubbe  in  dim.  eubbel,  a 
block  to  which  an  animal  is  tethered  (of.  B. 
dial.  Mbble,  a  stick,  Sc.  Mbbling,  a  cudgel),  < 
Icel.  kabbr,  kumbr,  a  block,  stump  (Haldorsen), 
also  in  comp.  tre-kubbr,  -kumbr,  a  log  (tre  =  'E. 
<r(?e),=Norw.  kiibb,  kubbe,  a  block,  stump,  log,= 
Sw.  kubb,  a  block,  log  r  perhaps  connected  with 
the  verb,  Icel.  Norw.  Sw.  dial,  kubba  (>  ME.  cob- 
ben:  see  cofti,  v.),  hew,  chop,  lop.  Of.  chump, 
chunk,  club,  clump,  knob,  knub,  nub,  stub,  stump, 
words  associated  in  form  and  sense,  though  of 
different  origin.  With  chub  as  applied  to  a  per- 
son or  an  animal,  cf.  cob^  as  similarly  applied.] 
1.  One  who  is  short  and  plump;  a  chubby  person. 
Good  plump-cheekt  chub.  Marston,  What  you  Will,  ii.  1. 
2t.  A  jolt-head  or  clownish  fellow.  E.  Phillips, 
1706. — 3.  A  name  of  various  iishes.  (a)  The  com- 
mon name  in  England  of  the  Leuciscus  or  Squalius  cepha- 
lus,  a  fish  of  the  family  Cyprinidce.    It  has  a  thick  fusi- 
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about  20  wavy  blackish  streaks  extending  to 
just  below  the  lateral  line. 
cnub-SUCker  (chub'suk"6r),  n.  A  catostomine 
fish,  Eriiinjzon  sucetta,  with  the  air-bladder  di- 
vided into  two  parts  and  no  lateral  line.  It  attains 
a  maximum  length  of  about  10  inches.  In  the  breeding 
season  the  male  develops  conspicuous  tubercles  on  each 
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1.  Spur-chuck,     z.  Shell- 
chuck.    3.  Universal  chuck. 
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Chub  {Leuciscus  ccfihalus). 

form  shape,  broad  blunt  head,  2  rows  of  pharyngeal  teeth, 
moderate-sized  scales,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have 
generally  each  11  rays.  The  head  and  back  are  greenish- 
gray,  grading  into  silvery  on  the  sides  and  whitish  on  the 
belly.  It  reaches  occasionally  a  weight  of  about  5  pounds, 
is  common  in  European  streams,  and  is  a  rather  popular 
game-fish,  although  inferior  as  food,  (b)  A  name  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Utah  of  a  cyprinoid  fish,  much  like  the  Euro- 
pean chub,  Leuciscus  or  Squalius  atrarius.  It  is  a  market- 
fish,  but  little  esteemed,  (c)  A  name  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  of  a  cyprinoid  fish,  Semotilits  bullaris; 
the  fall-fish,  (d)  A  local  name  in  the  United  States  of  a 
catostoraoid  fish  of  the  genus  Erimyzon;  the  chub-sucker 
(which  see),  (e)  A  local  name  in  Bermuda  of  a  salt-water 
pimelepteroid  fish,  Pimelepterus  or  Cyphosus  boseii.  It  is 
there  quite  an  important  food- fish.  See  cut  under  Pimelep- 
terinoe.  (/)  A  local  name  in  the  United  States  of  a  scise- 
noid  fish,  Liostomus  xanthurus ;  the  lafayette.  (g)  A  local 
name  in  New  Jersey  of  a  labroid  fish,  Tautoga  onitis;  the 
tautog. 

'Chubbed  (chub'ed  or  chubd),  a.  [<  chub  +  -ed'^. 
Cf.  chubby.']    Chubby.    Johnson.    [Rare.] 

chubbedness  (chub'ed-nes),  n.  Chubblness. 
[Bare.] 

«bubbiness  (chub'i-nes),  n.  [<  chubby  +  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  chubby. 

^jhubby  (chub'i),  a.  [<  chub  +  -j/l;  =  Sw.  dial. 
hubbug,  fat,  plump,  chubby.  Cf .  chuffy'^  and 
chubbed.']     Round  and  plump. 

Bound  chubby  faces  and  high  cheek-bones. 

Cook,  Voyages,  VI.  iv.  9. 
Then  came  a  chubby  child  and  sought  relief. 
Sobbing  in  all  the  impotence  of  grief.  Crabbe. 

.chub-cheeked  (chub'chekt),  a.  Having  full  or 
chubby  cheeks. 

chubdar  (chub'dar),  n.     Same  as  chobdar. 
chub-faced  (chub'fast),  a.      Having  a  plump 
round  face. 

I  never  saw  a  fool  lean :  the  chub-faced  fop 
Shines  sleek.  Marston,  Antonio's  Eevenge. 

chub-mackerel  (chub'mak"e-rel),  n.  The 
Scomber  pneumatophorus,  a  small  mackerel,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  development  of  an  air-blad- 
der and  by  its  color,  which  is  blue,  relieved  by 


Chub-sucker  {Erimyzon  sucetta). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

side  of  the  snout ;  it  is  otherwise  subject  to  considerable 
variation,  according  to  size,  se\,  and  locality.    It  occurs  in 
still  fresh  waters  from  Canada  to  Florida  and  Texas,  and 
westward  to  the  Rocky  llountains,  and  is  everywhere 
abundant  in  suitable  localities. 
chucki  (chuk),  V.     [•<  ME.  chukken;  imitative, 
like  cluck  =  clock^,  q.  v.    Hence  freq.  chuckle''-, 
cackle,  etc.,  and  ult.  cock''^;  cf.  also  chock^  and 
choke'-.]    I.  intrans.  1 .  To  make  a  low  guttural 
sound,  as  hens  and  cocks  and  some  other  birds 
in  calling  their  mates  or  young;  cluck. 
He  [the  cock]  chukketh  whan  he  hath  a  corn  i-founde. 
Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  361. 

2t.  To  laugh  with  quiet  satisfaction;  chuckle. 
Who  would  not  chuck  to  see  such  pleasing  sport? 

Marston,  Satires,  i. 
I  have  got 
A  seat  to  sit  at  ease  here,  in  mine  inn, 
To  see  the  comedy ;  and  laugh,  and  chuck     • 
At  the  variety  and  throng  of  humours. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 

II.  trans.  To  call  with  chucking  or  clucking, 
as  a  hen  her  chicks. 

Then  crowing,  clapp'd  his  wings,  th'  appointed  call. 
To  chuck  his  wives  together.      Di-yden,  Cock  and  Fox. 

chuckl  (chuk),  n.  [<  chucki,  v.]  A  low  gut- 
tural sound,  like  the  call  of  a  hen  to  her  young. 

He  made  the  chv£k  four  or  five  times,  that  people  use  to 
make  to  chickens  when  they  call  them.      Sir  W.  Temple. 

chuckl  (chuk),  interj.  [See  chuck''-,  v.  and  n.] 
-An  utterance,  generally  repeated,  used  by  a 
person  to  call  chickens,  pigs,  or  other  animals, 
as  when  they  are  to  be  fed. 

chuck^   (chuk),   n.     [A  var.   of  chick'-,   prob. 
throughinfluenceof  c/mcfcl.]    1.  A  hen.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 2.  A  term  of  endearment. 
Pray  you,  chuck,  come  hither.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

chuck^  (chuk),  V.  t.     [A  var.  of  chockS,  q.  v.] 

1.  To  pat  playfully;  give  a  gentle  or  familiar 
blow  to. 

Come,  chuck  the  infant  under  the  chin.  Congreve. 

2.  To  throw  or  impel,  with  a  quick  motion,  a 
short  distance;  pitch:  as,  chuck  the  beggar  a 
copper;  he  was  c7mcJ:ed  into  the  street.  [CoUoq.] 

And  no  boy  ...  on  our  farm  durst  ever  get  into  a  sad- 
dle, because  they  all  knew  the  master  would  chuck  them 
out.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  37. 

England  now 
Is  but  a  ball  chuck'd  between  France  and  Spain, 
His  in  whose  hand  she  drops. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Maiy,  iii.  1. 

chucks  (chuk),  n.  [<  chucks,  ^.]  i_  ^  gentle 
or  playful  blow  or  tap,  as  under  the  chin. 

He  gave  the  sleeping  Neddy  a  chuck  under  the  chin, 
which  cut  his  tongue. 

Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote,  p.  xxxi. 

2.  A  toss,  as  ■with  the  fingers ;  a  short  throw. 
[CoUoq.] 

chuck*  (chuk),  n.  [Of  uncertain  and  prob.  va- 
rious origin;  in  the  sense  of  'block,'  cf.  chunks 
(and  chu,b,  chump,  etc.),  also  cockS,  a  heap;  in 
the  sense  of  '  sea-shell,'  cf.  chack'-  and  cockle^. 
In  the  mechanical  uses  also  chock,  and  associ- 
ated ■vrith  chuckS,  chock^,  to  throw,  and  prob.  also 
■with  chock'-,  choke'- :  see  chuck^,  chocl^,  chock^, 
chock'.]  1.  Ablook;  "  a  great  chip,"  JoiZiweW. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —2.  A  sea-shell.   [North.  Eng.]— 

3.  A  pebble  or  small  stone. — 4.  pi.  In  Scot- 
land, a  common  game  among  children,  in  which 
five  pebbles  (or  sometimes  small  shells)  are 
thrown  up  and  caught  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
or  one  is  thro^wn  up,  and  before  it  is  caught 
as  it  falls  the  others  are  picked  up,  or  placed  in 
ones,  twos,  threes,  or  fours.  Sometimes  called 
chuckles.  See  jackstone. —  5.  Tn  turnery,  a,  hloc'k 
or  other  appendage  to  a  lathe  to  fix  the  work 


chuckle 

for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  into  any  desirert 
form.    It  is  a  general  term  including  all  those  contri- 
vances which  serve  to  connect  the  material  to  be  operated 
upon  to  the  mandrel  of  the  lathe. 
A  simple  chuck  is  one  which  is  ca- 
pable of  communicating  only  the 
motion  round  a  determinate  axis 
which  it  I'cceives  itself.    A  com- 
bination chuck  is  one  by  means  of 
which  the  axis  of  the  work  can  be 
changed  at  pleasure ;  such  are  ec- 
centric chucks,  oval  chucks,  seg- 
ment,   geometric    chucks,    etc. 
6.  The  part  of  a  beef  that  lies  between  the 
neck  and  the  shoulder-blade  :  used  as  a  roast. 
—  Arbor-chuck,  a  chuck  in  the  form  of  a  mandrel  or 
axis,  on  which  a  ring,  wheel,  collar,  or  similar  work  is  se- 
cured to  be  turned.— Bicyclic  chuck,  a  contrivance  by 
which  two  rigidly  connected  points  are  forced  to  move 
on  the  circumferences  of  two  fixed  circles. — Eccentric 
chuck,  a  lathe-chuck  with  an  attachment  for  throwing  its 
center  out  of  line  with  the  center  of  the  lathe,  and  thus  caus- 
ing the  figure  cut  by  the  lathe  to  assume  various  degrees 
of  eccentricity.    See  rose-engine. — Expanding  chuck,  a 
chuck  with  adjustable  jaws  to  admit  of  its  grasping  ob- 
jects of  different  sizes. —  Oval  chuck,  a  chuck  designed 
for  oval  or  elliptic  turning.     It  consists  of  three  parts: 
the  chuck  proper,  a  slider,  and  an  eccentric  circle.    It  is 
attached  to  the  puppet  of  the  lathe,  and  imparts  a  sliding 
motion  to  the  work.    Also  called  elliptic  chuck. — Reverse- 
jaw  chuck,  a  chuck  the  jaw  of  which  can  be  reversed,  so  as 
to  allow  it  to  hold  by  either  the  interior  or  the  exterior  of 
the  work.— Screw-cutting  chuck,  a  lathe-chuck  used  ir 
"Sitting  screw-threads  on  rods  or  screw-blanks. 
chuck*  (chuk),  V.  t     [<  chuck^,  n.]    To  fix  in  a 
lathe  by  means  of  a  chuck. 
chuck^  (chuk),  n.    [A  var.  of  chack^.]    A  local 
British  name  of  the  chack.     See  chack^. 
chuck^  (chuk),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  cheek. 
chuck''  (chuk),  n.     [A  clipped  form  of  wood- 
chuck.]    A  woodchuck.     [CoUoq.,  U.  8.] 
chuckabiddy  (ehuk'a-bid''''i),  n.  Same  as  chicka- 
biddy. 
chuck-a-by  (ohuk'a-bi),  n.     [Cf.  chuck^  and 

lullaby.]    A  term  of  endearment. 
chucker  (chuk'er),  n.    A  frozen  oyster.     [New 
Jersey,  TJ.  S.] 
chuck-farthing  (chuk'far'''THing),  n.    [<  chuck? 
-I-  obj.  farthing.]    A  play  in  which  a  farthing 
is  pitched  or  chucked  into  a  hole. 

He  lost  his  money  at  chuck-farthing,  shuffle-cap,  and 
all-fours.  Arbuthnot,  John  Bull. 

Chuck-farthing  [was]  played  by  the  boys  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century ;  it  probably  bore  some 
analogy  to  pitch  and  hustle. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  493. 
chuck-full.  a.     See  choke-full. 
chuckle^   (chuk'i),  n.     [Sc,  dim.  of  chuck^.] 
1.  A  hen  or  chicken. —  2.  A  term  of  endear- 
ment. 

chuckle^  (chuk'i),  n.  [Sc,  dim.  of  chucks,  3.] 
1.  Achuck;  ajackstone. —  2.  pi.  See  chucki,i. 
chuckie-stane,  chuckle-stone  (ehuk'i-stan, 
-ston),  n.  [Sc,  <  chuckie^  +  stane  =  E.  stone.] 
A  pebble  such  as  children  use  in  the  game 
called  chucks  or  ohuckies  in  Scotland ;  a  jack- 
stone.  See  chuc7{^,  4. 
chucking-machine  (chuk'ing-ma-shen"),  ». 
A  machine-lathe  in  which  there  is  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  tailstock  a  head  containing  a 
number  of  tool-spindles,  any  one  of  which,  by 
a  revolution  or  some  rocking  or  sliding  motion 
of  the  head,  can  be  brought  at  will  into  action 
upon  the  piece  of  work.  A  succession  of 
operations  upon  the  work  can  thus  be  effected 
without  remo^ving  it  from  the  lathe. 
chuck-lathe  (chuk'laTH),  n.  A  lathe  in  which 
the  work  is  gripped  or  held  by  a  socket  at- 
tached to  the  revolving  mandrel  of  the  head- 
stock.  This  form  is  used  for  turning  a  large  variety  of 
useful  and  ornamental  objects,  such  aa  cups,  spools,  etc. 
E.  H.  Knight.  i-  .    r       1 

chucklei  (chuk'i),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chuckled, 
ppr.  chuckling.    [Preq.  of  chuckT-,  v.']    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  make  a  clucking  sound,  as  a  hen. 

It  clutter'd  here,  it  chuckled  there. 
It  stirred  the  old  wife's  mettle. 

Tennyson,  The  Goose. 

2.  To  laugh  in  a  suppressed,  covert,  or  sly 
manner;  express  inward  satisfaction,  derision, 
or  exultation  by  subdued  laughter. 

The  fellow  i-ubbed  his  great  hands  and  chuckled. 

Bulwer,  Pelham,  xxiii. 
Sweet  her  chuckling  laugh  did  ring. 
As  down  amid  the  flowery  grass 
He  set  her. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  33. 
II.  trans.   If.  To  call  by  chucking  or  cluck- 
ing, as  a  hen  her  chicks. 

If  these  birds  are  within  distance,  here's  that  will 
chuckle  em  together.  Dryden. 

2.  To  utter  as  a  chuckle.     [Rare.] 
At  thy  chuckled  note, 

Thou  twinkling  bird, 
The  fairy  fancies  range. 

Tennyson,  Early  Spring. 


chuckle^  (ohuk'l),  n.     [<  chuckle^  v."]     If.  The 
call  of  a  nen  to  her  yoim^;  a  cluck. — 2.  A  sly- 
suppressed  laugh,  expressive  of  satisfaction,  ex- 
ultation, or  the  like ;  hence,  any  similar  sound. 
The  Jew  rubbed  his  hands  with  a  chuckle. 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  ix. 
With  melodious  chuckle  in  the  strings 
Of  her  lorn  voice. 

Keats,  Isabella  and  the  Fot  of  Basil,  st.  62. 

chuckle^  (chuk'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chuckled, 
■ppr.chiicMing.    [Freq.  ot  chuck^,  v.]    To  chuck 
under  the  cmn ;  fondle. 
Your  confessor,  ...  he  must  chuckle  you. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

cblickle^  (chuk'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chuckled, 
ppr.  chuckling.  [Appar.  freq.  otchuch^,  chock^, 
in  sense  of  'shake.']  To  rock  upon  its  center 
while  rotating,  as  the  runner  of  a  grinding-mill. 

chnckle-lieaa  (chuk'1-hed),  n.  A  large  or  thick 
head;  hence,  a  dunce;  a  numskull.     [CoUoq.] 

Is  not  he  much  handsomer,  and  better  built,  than  that 
great  chuckle-head  ?  Smollett,  Roderick  Ilandom,  iii. 

chuckle-headed  (chuk'l-hed"ed),  a.  [Appar. 
<  ehuek^,  a  block.]  Having  a  chuckle-head; 
thick-headed;  stupid.     [Colloq.] 

chuckler  (chuk'ler),  n.  [Anglo-lnd.,  also  shek- 
liar,  repr.  Tamil  and  Malayalam  shakkili,  shak- 
Mliyan,  also  pron.  chakkiU,'\  In  India,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  very  low  caste  of  tanners  or  cobblers ; 
colloquially,  a  shoemaker. 

A  large  number  of  Portuguese  descendants  work  at  the 
trade,  and  many  chucklers  from  India. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Bep.,  No.  lix.  (1886),  p.  620. 

chuckore (chuk'or),  n.  [Anglo-lnd., repr.  Hind. 
chakor,']    Same  as  chickore. 

chuck-roast  (chuk'rdst"),  n.  A  roast  out  from 
the  chuck.    See  chuck*',  n.,  6. 

chuck-will's-widow  (chuk'wilz-wid'6),  n.  [A 
fanciful  imitation  of  the  bird's  cry.]  The 
great  goatsucker  of  Carolina,  Antrostomus  ca- 
rolinensis,  a  fissirostral  caprimulgine  bird,  with 
short  rounded  wings,  long  rounded  tail,  small 
feet  and  bill,  the  latter  garnished  with  long 
riotal  bristles  giving  off  lateral  filaments,  and 
dark,  much  variegated  coloration.  It  resembles 
the  whippoorwill  and  belongs  to  the  same  genus,  but  is 
much  larger  (about  12  inches  long  and  2  feet  in  extent  of 
wings)  and  otherwise  quite  distinct.  See  cut  under  An- 
trostomus.  ' 

chudt  (chud),  V.  t.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  cud 
and  cAew.]     To  champ;  bite.     Stafford. 

chudda,  chuddah  (ehud'a),  n.  Same  as  chudder. 

chudder  (ohud'er),  n.  [Aiiglo-Ind.,  also  chud- 
da, chuddah;  <  Hind,  chddar,  in  popular  speech 
chaddar,  a  sheet,  table-cloth,  coverlet,  mantle, 
cloak,  shawl,  <  Pers.  chadar,  a  sheet,  a  pavil- 
ion.] 1.  In  India,  a  square  piece  of  cloth  of 
any  kind;  especially,  the  ample  sheet  common- 
ly worn  as  a  mantle  by  women  in  Bengal ;  also, 
the  cloth  spread  over  a  Mohammedan  tomb. 
Tvle  and  Burnell. — 2.  The  name  given  in  Eu- 
rope to  the  plain  shawls  of  Cashmere  and  other 
parts  of  India,  made  originally  at  Kampoor,  of 
Tibetan  wool,  of  uniform  color,  without  pattern 
except  a  stripe  slightly  marked  by  alternate 
twilling,  and,  if  embroidered,  having  the  em- 
broidery of  the  same  color  as  the  ground.  They 
are  made  white,  fawn-colored,  of  an  Oriental 
red,  and  of  other  colors. — 3.  The  material  of 
which  these  shawls  are  made. 

Chudi  (cho'di),  n.  [Also  spelled  Tchvdi,  Tschvr- 
di,  and  Anglicized  Tehood,  repr.  Buss.  Chudi."] 
A  name  applied  by  the  Eussians  to  the  Finnic 
races  in  the  northwest  of  Russia,  it  has  now 
acquired  a  more  general  application,  and  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  group  of  peoples  of  which  the  Knus,  the  Estho- 
nian^  the  Livonians,  and  the  Laplanders  are  members. 

Chudic  (oho'dik),  a.  [Also  spelled  Tchudic, 
Tschudic;  <  Chudi  +  4c.  Cf.  Kuss.  Chudskii, 
adj.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chudi;  specifi- 
cally, designating  that  group  of  tongues  spoken 
by  the  Finns,  Esthonians,  Livonians,  and  Lap- 
landers. 

chuett  (cho'et),  n.    See  chewet^. 

chufa  (cho'fa),  n.  [8p.]  A  species  of  sedge, 
Cyperus  esculentus,  the  tuberous  roots  of  which 
are  used  as  a  vegetable  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

chuffi  (chuf ),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  chuffe,  choffe,  a 
boor;  origin  unknown;  cf.  chub,  2.]  I.t  n.  A 
coarse,  heavy,  didl  fellow;  a  surly  or  churlish 
person ;  an  avaricious  old  fellow. 

No,  ye  fat  chuffs,  I  would  your  store  were  here ! 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

A  wretched  hob-nailed  chuff,  whose  recreation  is  read- 
ing of  almanacks. 

B.  Jonson,  Pref.  to  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

If  Anthony  be  so  wealthy  a  chuff  as  report  speaks  him, 
he  may  prove  the  philosopher's  stone  to  me. 

Scott,  £enilworth,  I.  iii. 
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II.  a.  Surly;  churlish;  iU-tempered.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

chuff 2t  (chuf),  n.  [Cf.  chub,  chubby,  and chucke.] 
A  cheek.     Cotgrave. 

chuffSf  (chuf),  ft.  [Cf.  chuff^,  n.,  and  chubby.] 
Chuffy;  plump.     Solland. 

chufferf,  n.    Same  as  chuff\ 

chuffily  (chufi-U),  adv.    In  a  chuffy  manner; 
rudely;  surlily;  clownishly. 
John  answered  chuffily.    Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

chuffinessi  (chuf 'i-nes),  n.  [<  chuffy^  +  -Jness.] 
Surliness;  churlishness;  boorishness. 

In  spite  of  the  chuffiness  of  his  appearance  and  churlish- 
ness of  his  speech.  Miss  Bdgeworth,  Absentee. 

chuffiness^  (chul'i-nes),  n.  [<  chuffy^  +  -ness.] 
Chubbiness;  plumpness. 

chuffyl  (chuf'i^,  a.  [<  chuffs  n.,  +  -j/i.]  Blunt; 
clownish;  surly;  rude. 

Chuffy2  (chuf 'i),  a.  [<  chuffZ  +  -yi.  Cf .  chub- 
by.] Fat,  plump,  or  round,  especially  in  the 
cheeks;  chubby.— ciiufly  brick,  a  brick  which  is 
puffed  out  by  the  escape  of  rarefied  air  or  steam  in  the 
process  of  burning. 

chug  (chug),  n.    [Sc]    A  short  sudden  tug  or 

£1111. 
Ug  (chug),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chugged,  ppr. 
chugging.     l<chitg,n.]    To  take  fish  by  gaffing 
them  tm-ough  holes  cut  in  the  ice. 
Chugger  (chug'fer),  n.    One  who  practises  chug- 

ging. 
Ugging  (chug'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  chug,  v.] 
The  practice  or  art  of  taking  fish  by  gaffing 
them  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice. 

chulan  (chS'lan),  n.  [Chinese,  <  chu,  pearl, 
pearly,  +  Ian,  a  name  given  to  orehideous 
plants  like  Epidendrum,  etc.,  and  to  other  gay 
and  fragrant  flowers  growing  on  a  single  pe- 
duncle or  alternately  on  a  spikelet.]  A  Chi- 
nese plant,  the  Chloranthus  incomspicMtw,  natural 
order  Chloranthacece,  the  spikes  of  the  flowers 
of  which  are  used  to  scent  tea. 

chulariose  (cho-la'ri-6s),  n.  Same  &s  fructose. 
U.  S.  Dispensatory,  p.  1256. 

chuller,  choUer  (chul'-,  chol'^r),  n.  [Sc]  1. 
A  double  chin. — 2.  pi.  The  gills  of  a  fish. — 
3.  pi.  The  wattles  of  a  domestic  fowl. 

chum^  (chum),  n.  [Origin  unknown.  Dr.  John- 
son calls  it  "a  term  used  in  the  universities"; 
perhaps  slang.]  1.  One  who  lodges  or  resides 
in  the  same  chamber  or  rooms  with  another; 
a  room-mate :  especially  applied  to  coUege  stu- 
dents. 

The  students  were  friends  and  churns,  a  word  so  nearly 
obsolete,  that  it  may  be  proper,  perhaps,  to  explain  it  as 
meaning  "chamber-fellows." 

Sowthey  (1826),  quoted  in  E.  Hall's  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  129. 
I  remember  a  capital  discourse  pronounced  by  my  chum, 
Stetson,  on  the  science  of  osteology. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  44. 

Hence — 2.  An  intimate  companion ;  a  crony. 

[He]  was  wont  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evenings 
among  them  and  such  of  their  chums  as  used  to  drop  into 
the  shop.  The  American,  XII.  175. 

chum^  (chum),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chummed,  ppr. 
chumming.  [<  chum^,  n.]  I,  intrans.  To  oc- 
cupy the  same  room  or  chambers  with  another ; 
be  the  chum  of  some  one. 

Wits  forced  to  chum  with  common  sense.        Churchill. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  put  into  the  same  room  or 
rooms  with  another ;  put  into  common  quarters. 

You'll  be  chummed  on  somebody  to-morrow,  and  then 
you'll  be  all  snug  and  comfortable. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  II.  xii. 

2.  Formerly,  in  some  English  prisons,  to  receive, 
as  a  new  inmate,  by  a  rough  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion, beating  him  with  staves,  etc.,  and  making 
him  pay  an  entrance-fee,  the  whole  being  ac- 
companied by  masquerading  and  music :  some- 
times used  with  up. 

MttWeaie,  the  Poor-law  Commissioner,  .  .  .  they  were 
going  to  chum  him  up,  but  he  paid  the  half-crown?  No ; 
I  don't  think  they  would  have  chuin/med  him. 

Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  (Bohn  Antiq.  Lib.),  1849,  II.  462. 

chum^  (chum),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  bait, 
consisting  usually  of  pieces  of  some  oily  fish, 
as  the  menhaden,  commonly  employed  in  the 
capture  of  bluefish.  it  is  used  for  baiting  the  hooks, 
and  is  also  thrown  into  the  water  in  large  quantities  to 
attract  the  fish.    [U.  S.] 

chum^  (chum),  V.  i. ;  pret.  aud  pp.  chummed,  ppr. 
chumming.  [<  chum^,  n.]  To  fish  with  chum. 
[U.  S.] 

Chumming  is  much  more  sport,  the  fish  then  being  cap- 
tured with  rod  and  reel,  from  a  boat  at  anchor  in  a  tide- 
way or  channel.  The  hook  is  baited  with  a  large  piece  of 
menhaden,  and  particles  of  the  same  are  chopped  up  by 
the  boatmen  and  thrown  over  to  entice  the  school  to  the 
place.  Forest  and  Stream,  XIX.  363. 

chum^  (chum),  n.  [Cf.  chump,  chunk,  chucki ; 
the  sense  agrees  with  chuckf,  5.]    In  ceram., 


chunner 

a  block  upon  which  an  unbaked  vessel  is  fitted 
when  attached  to  the  lathe  to  be  turned.     See 
thrown-ware,  vooAer  pottery. 
chum*  (chum),  n.     [Appar.  a  native  Samoyed 
name.]    A  tent;  a  dwelUng. 

In  April,  1883,  the  Samoyede  Hametz  crossed  the  island 
[Novaia  Zemlia]  to  the  south-east  coast  and  found  Samo- 
yede chums.  Science,  III.  16. 

chumar  (chu-mar'),  n.    See  chamar^. 
chummage  (chum'aj),m.    {<.  chum^  + -age.]    A 

charge  for  that  which  one  has  in  common  with 

a  chum. 
The  regular  chummage  is  two-and-sixpence.    Will  you 

take  three  bob?  Dickens,  Pickwick,  II.  xiv. 

chummy  (chum'i),  a.  [<  chum^  +  -^1.]  Com- 
panionable; sociable;  intimate:  as,  I  found 
him  very  chummy.     [(joUoq.] 

chump  (chump),  n.  [Prob.  a  nasalized  var.  of 
chub ;  at.  Icel.  kumbr  for  kuhbr,  a  block :  see 
chub,  and  cf .  chunk.]  1 .  A  short,  thick,  heavy 
piece  of  wood. — 2.  A  stupid  fellow.     tSlang.] 

Chump-end  (chump'end),  n.  In  cookery,  the 
thicker  end  of  a  loin  of  veal  or  mutton ;  hence, 
any  thick  end. 

Biddy  .  .  .  distributed  three  defaced  Bibles  (shaped  as 
if  they  had  been  unskilfully  cut  off  the  chump-end  of 
something);  Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  x. 

chumpisht  (chum'pish),  a.  [<  chump  +  -dsh^. 
Ci.bMckish.]    Boorish;  sullen;  rough. 

With  chumpish  looks,  hard  words,  and  secret  nips. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  p.  391. 

chumship  (ohum'ship),  n.  [<  chum^  +  -ship.] 
The  state  of  being  a  chum,  or  of  occupying  the 
same  chambers  with  another ;  close  intimacy. 
De  Quincey.     [Rare.] 

chunam  (chij-nam'),  n.     [Eepr.  Tamil  ehunnam  ■ 
=  Hind.  chUna,  Ume,  <  Skt.  chUrna,  meal,  ;pow- 
der.]     1.  In  the  East  Indies,  prepared  lime. 
Specifically — (a)  The  lime  made  from  shells  or  coral  and 
chewed  with  the  areca-nut  and  the  betel-leaf. 

Chinam  is  Lime  made  of  Cockle-shells  or  Limestone; 
and  Pawn  is  the  Leaf  of  a  Tree. 

Ovington,  Voyage  to  Suratt  (1689). 

(6)  A  common  name  for  plaster  of  quicklime  and  sand, 
the  finest  kinds  of  which  are  susceptible  of  a  very  high 
polish.    Whitworth. 

They  [smaU  pagodas]  are  of  brick,  covered  with  cAu- 
nam,  and  are  rather  effective  in  the  distance,  but  on 
nearer  approach  turn  out  to  be  squalid  enough,  though 
massive  and  strong.     W.  H.  Sussell,  Diary  in  India,  1. 198. 

2.  A  weight  for  gold  in  northern  India,  equal 
to  6  troy  grains. 

chunam  (eh§-nam'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cfeM- 
nammed,  ppr.  chunamming.    [<  chunam,  n.]    To 

Slaster  with  chunam. 
undoo,  chundoor  (chun-do', -dor'),  n.  A Cey- 
lonese  dry  measure,  equal  to  about  a  quarter  of 
a  pound.   Oil,  milk,  and  glue  are  also  sold  by  it. 

Chunga  (chung'ga),  n.  [NL.,  from  a  native 
name.]  A  genus'of  birds,  of  the  family  Cari- 
amidcB,  of  which  Burmeister's  cariama,  Chunga 
burmeisteri,  is  the  type. 

chunk!  (chungk),  n.  [Plop,  a  dial,  word,  a  vari- 
ation of  chump  or  chub,  appar.  through  influ- 
ence of  hunk,  hunch.]  1.  A  short  thick  piece, 
as  of  wood. — 2.  A  person  or  a  beast  that  is 
smaU,  but  thick-set  and  strong :  as,  a  chunk  of 
a  boy;  a  chunk  of  a  horse.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
I  rode  an  all-flred  smart  chunk  of  a  pony. 

New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
For  sale,  4  Morgan  chunks.  Boston  Herald,  Aug.  12, 1887. 

chunk^,  chunke  (chungk,  chung'ke),  n.  [Also 
chungke,  tschungkee;  Amer.  Ind.]  A  game  for- 
merly much  played  by  certain  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians,  consisting  in  rolling  a  disk 
of  stone  along  a  prepared  course,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  throwing  a  stick  so  as  to  make 
it  lie  as  near  the  stone  as  possible  when  the 
two  come  to  rest.  The  groimds  used  for  this 
amusement  are  known  as  chunk-yards. 

It  has  been  supposed,  and  apparently  with  very  good 
reason,  that  these  areas  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  favorite  game,  and  that  instead  of  calling  them 
cAunft-yards,  we  ought  properly  to  denominate  them 
chungke-y^mz. 

C.  C.  Jones,  Antiq.  of  Southern  Indians,  p.  345. 

chunkhead  (chungk '  hed),  n.  [<  chunk^  -I- 
head.]  A  local  name  of  the  copperhead  snake. 
[U.  S.] 

chunky  (chung'ki),  a.  [<  chunk^  +  -y'^.]  Dis- 
proportionately thick  or  stout;  appearing  like 
a  chunk :  as,  a  chunky  boy  or  horse.     [U.  S.] 

They  found  the  Ominaks  with  their  chief  in  company,  a 
short  chunky  fellow,  who  proffered  the  accustomed  hos- 
pitalities of  his  tent  in  true  knightly  style. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  124. 

chunk-yard  (chungk'yard),  n.    A  place  where 
the  game  of  chunk  is  played.    See  chunk^. 
chunner  (chun'er),  v.  i.    See  chunter. 
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chunter  (chun't^r),  v.  i.  [E.  dial.,  also  cliunder, 
cliuniier.chooner,  clwunter.  Of.  channer^,  chan- 
ter'^.'\     To  grumble;  mutter;  complain. 

chupah  (cho'pS,),  n.  [Native  term.]  A  measure 
of  capacity  used  in  Sumatra  and  Penang  (in 
the  Strait  of  Malacca),  equal  in  the  former 
island  to  63  cubic  inches,  in  the  latter  to  68. 
It  is  about  equal  to  a  Winchester  quart. 

chuparosa  (eho-pa-ro'sa),  «.  [Sp.,  <  clmpar, 
suck,  extract  the  juice  of  (prob.  <  ML.  pulpare, 
eat,  <  L.  pulpa,  the  fleshy  part,  the  pulp,  as  of 
fruit,  etc. :  see  pulp),  +  rosa  =  E.  rose.  Other 
Sp.  names  for  humming-birds  are  chupa-flores 
(flores,  flowers),  chupa-miel  (miel,  honey),  chupa- 
mirtos  (mirtos,  myrtles),  chupa-romeros  (rome- 
ros,  rosemaries).]  A  name  given  to  various 
Calif  omian  species  of  humming-birds. 

chupatty  (ohu-pat'i),  n. ;  pi.  chupatties  (-iz). 
[Anglo-Ind.,  <  Hind,  chapdti,  chapatd.']  In  In- 
dia, an  unleavened  cake  of  bread  (generally  of 
eoarse  wheaten  meal),  patted  flat  ■with  the  hand 
and  baked  upon  a  griddle :  the  usual  form  of 
native  bread,  and  the  staple  food  of  upper  In- 
dia. Yule  and  Burnell.  Also  spelled  chapati, 
chowpatty,  ohupaty. 

Bread  was  represented  by  the  eastern  scone ;  but  it  was 
of  superior  flavor  and  far  better  than  the  ill-famed  Chapati 
of  India.  IL  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  477. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  chupaties  or  cakes  were 

circulated  in  a  mysterious  manner  from  village  to  vUlage. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  India,  p.  628. 

The  khitmutgar  tells  us  there  is  grilled  morghie,  and 
eggs,  and  bacon,  and  tea,  and  beer,  and  jam  for  breakfast, 
and  plenty  of  hot  chupatties. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  1. 150. 

chuprassy  (chu-pras'i),  re. ;  pi.  chuprassies  (-iz). 
[Anglo-Ind. ,  also  chuprassee,  <  Hind-  cliaprdsi, 
a  messenger,  beadle,  orderly,  peon,  <  chaprds,  a 
plate  worn  on  the  belt  as  a  badge  of  ofl&ce,  a 
corruption  of  chap  o  rdst,  left  and  right :  chap, 
left;  o,  and;  rast,  right.]  In  India,  especially 
in  Bengal,  an  ofliee-messenger  bearing  a  plate 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  ofaee  to 
which  he  is  attached.    Also  called  chapras. 

Lord  William  sent  over  a  chuprassee  to  say  we  were  not 
ready  to  receive  him. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  203. 

church  (cheroh),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  chirche, 
cJierche,  churche,  also  chireche,  etc.  (North.  ME. 
kirke,  >  Sc.  Mrk,  after  Scaiid.),  <  AS.  circe, 
cyrce,  oirice,  cyrice  =  OS.  Mrika,  Icerika  = 
OPries.  ikerlce,  tzerke  =  D.  kerk  =  MLG.  kerke, 
liG.  kerke,  karke  =  OHG.  chirihha,  cldrcha,  also 
chilihha,  ehilcha,  MHG.  G.  kirche,  dial,  chilche, 
=  loel.  kirkja  =  Sw.  kyrka  =  Dan.  kirke  (cf. 
ML.  kyrica,  kyrrica,  kirrika,  kirrica,  kirchia, 
in  MHG.  and  MLG.  glosses),  a  church  (build- 
ing), the  church  (of  believers),  borrowed,  prob. 
through  an  unrecorded  Gotn.  *kyreika,  from 
LGr.  KvpiaK6v,  a  church  (later  KvpiaK^,  fern.,  a 
church,  earlier  (so.  Tjijipa.)  the  Lord's  day),  lit. 
(sc.  Safia)  the  Lord's  house,  neut.  of  Kvpiandg, 
belonging  to  the  Lord  (in  common  Gr.  'be- 
longing to  a  lord  or  master '),  <  Kipto;,  the  Lord, 
a  particular  application  in  eccles.  writers  of  the 
common  Gr.  Kvpioc,  lord,  master,  guardian,  prop, 
adj.  KvptoQ,  having  power  or  authority,  domi- 
nant (of.  Kvpoq  (neut.),  might,  power,  author- 
ity), <  *Kvpo(  (=  Skt.  gura,  strong,  a  hero,  = 
Zend  f  Mra,  strong),  <  •/  *ct,  swell  (in  nveuv,  fcveiv, 
be  pregnant,  Ijkvoc  (=  L.  incien(t-)s),  pregnant, 
KVfia,  a  (swelling)  wave  (see  cyme),  etc.),  =  Skt. 
fM,  swell,  grow.]  I.  n.  1.  An  edifice  or  a  place 
of  assemblage  specifically  set  apart  for  Chris- 
tian worship. 

The  pouere  men  of  the  parisshe  of  seynt  Austyn  begun- 
nen  [a]  gylde,  in  helpe  and  amendement  of  here  pouere 
parish  chirche.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 

The  assertions  of  some  of  the  earlier  Christian  writers 
.  .  .  that  the  Christians  had  neither  temples,  altars,  nor 
images  .  .  .  should,  it  would  appear,  be  understood  not 
literally,  for  there  is  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
churches  in  the  3d  century. 

Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.,  I.  366. 

2.  An  edifice  dedicated  to  any  other  kind  of 
reEgious  worship;  a  temple.     [Eare.] 

Ye  have  brought  hither  these  men,  which  are  neither 
robbers  of  churches  nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your  goddess. 

Acts  xix.  37. 

3.  The  visible  and  organic  body  of  Christian 
believers,  especially  as  accepting  the  ecu- 
menical creeds  of  Christendom  and  as  exhibit- 
ing a  historic  continuity  of  organized  life. 

The  great  Church  principle,  that  God  has  one  Church, 
the  mystical  body  of  His  Son  —  that  this  Church  is,  by  its 
very  nature,  a  visible  organized  body,  and  yet  that  all  the 
members  of  this  Church  are  assumed  to  be  in  God's  favour 
and  grace,  or  to  have  once  been  in  it  —  this  great  Church 
principle  pervades  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  any  counter  principle. 

if.  F.  Sadler,  aiurch  Doctrine,  Bible  Truth,  iii.  §  2. 
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4.  The  invisible  and  inorganic  community  of 
all  those  who  acknowledge  a  supreme  aUegi- 
auce  to  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Master. 

We  believe  that  the  Church  of  Christ  invisible  and  spir- 
itual comprises  all  true  believers. 

Congregational  Creed  (1883). 

I  would  \vish  to  live  and  die  for  the  assertion  of  this 
truth,  that  the  Universal  Church  is  just  as  much  a  reality 
as  any  particular  nation  is.    F.  D.  Maurice,  Biog.,  1. 166. 

5.  A  particular  division  of  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  possessing  the  same  or  similar  sym- 
bols of  doctrine  and  forms  of  worship,  and  unit- 
ed by  a  common  name  and  history ;  a  Christian 
denomination:  as,  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
the  Church  of  England;  the  Church  of  Rome. 

We  insist  that  Christians  do  certainly  become  members 
of  particular  Churches —  such  as  the  Koman,  Anglican,  or 
Galilean  —  by  outward  profession,  yet  do  not  become  true 
members  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which  we  believe, 
unless  they  are  sanctified  by  the  inward  gift  of  grace,  and 
are  united  to  Christ,  the  Head,  by  the  bond  of  the  Spirit. 
Davenant,  Determinations,  II.  474. 

6.  The  organized  body  of  Christians  belonging 
to  the  same  city,  diocese,  province,  country,  or 
nation:  as,  the  church  at  Corinth;  the  Syrian 
church;  in  a  wider  sense,  a  body  of  Christians 
bearing  a  designation  derived  from  their  geo- 
graphical situation,  obedience  to  a  local  see, 
or  affiliation  with  a  national  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization :  as,  the  Eastern  Church;  the  West- 
em  Church;  the  Roman  Church;  the  Anglican 
Church. —  7.  A  body  of  Christians  worshiping 
in  a  particular  church  edifice  or  constituting 
one  congregation- 
There  stands  poor  Lewis,  say,  at  the  desk,  delivering 

to  his  make-believe  church  his  make-believe  sermon  of  ten 
minutes.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  16. 

8.  The  clerical  profession. 

A  fellow  of  very  kind  feeling  who  has  gone  into  the 
Church  since.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  i. 

9.  Ecclesiastical  authority  or  power,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  civil  power,  or  the  power 
of  the  state. 

The  same  criminal  may  be  absolved  by  the  Church  and 
condemned  by  the  State ;  absolved  or  pardoned  by  the 
State,  yet  censured  by  the  Church.  Leslie. 

10.  By  extension,  some  religious  body  not 
Christian,  especially  the  Jewish :  as,  the  Jewish 
church. 

This  is  he  that  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness  with 
the  angel  which  spake  to  him  in  the  mount  Sina. 

Acts  vii.  38. 
[What  constitutes  a  Christian  church  according  to  the 
Scriptures  is  a  question  on  which  Christian  denominations 
widely  differ.  The  three  principal  views  may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  B.oman  Catholic,  the  Protestant  ecclesiasti- 
cal, aud  the  voluntary.  According  to  Koman  Catholic  theo- 
logians, the  church  is  a  visible  and  organic  body,  divinely 
constituted,  possessing  "Unity\  Visibility,  IndefectibUity, 
Succession  from  the  Apostles,  Universality,  and  Sanctity" 
(Faith  of  Catholics,  I.  9),  and  united  to  its  visible  head  on 
earth,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  According  to  the  Anglican  and 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  view,  the  church  of  Christ  is  "a 
permanent  visible  society  "  {Wordsworth  on  Mat.  xvi.  18), 
divinely  compacted,  governed,  and  equipped,  and  having 
definite  ends,  a  defiiiite  policy,  and  a  historic  continuity. 
(The  Church  Cyc.)  According  to  the  voluntary  concep- 
tion, a  church  is  a  society  of  persons  professing  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  men,  and  organized  in  allegiance  to  him  for  Christian 
work  and  worship,  including  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  which  he  has  appointed.  {R.  W.  Dale,  Man- 
ual of  Congr.  Principles,  Comp.  West.  Conf.,  xxxv.;  Thirty- 
nine  Art.,  xix.)  The  second  view  is  held  by  many,  perhaps 
a  majority,  in  the  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  and  other  hierar- 
chic^ denominations ;  the  last  by  a  majority  of  those  in  the 
non-hierarchical  denominations,  including  the  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational.} — Advocate 
Of  the  churcli.  See  odBocafe. —Anglican  Church,  Broad 
Church.  See  the  adjectives. — Church  militant,  the 
church  on  earth,  as  engaged  in  a  warfare  with  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  or  the  combined  powers  of  temp- 
tation and  unrighteousness :  in  distinction  from  the  church 
triumphant  in  heaven. — Church  of  England,  the  na- 
tional and  established  church  in  England ;  the  Anglican 
Church  in  England  and  the  British  colonies,  in  some  of 
which  it  has  been  disestablished.  The  Church  of  England 
claims  continuity  with  that  branch  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch 
which  existed  in  England  before  the  Reformation.  Tin  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  Henry  VIII.,  the 
spiritual  supremacy  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  were  abol- 
ished ;  the  sovereign  was  declared  to  be  the  head  of  the 
church  in  a  sense  explained  in  the  thirty-seventh  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Ai-ticles ;  and  a  close  union  of  churcti  aud  state, 
known  as  the  establishment  of  the  church,  took  pUice.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  composed  of  three 
orders,  namely,  bishops,  who  are  appointed  by  the  crown 
(see  congi  d'ilire,  under  congg),  priests  or  presbyters,  and 
deacons.  There  are  also  two  archbishops,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  former 
being  the  primate  of  England.  Twenty-four  of  the  bish- 
ops and  the  two  archbishops  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Its  chief  ecclesiastical  body  is  the  Convocation. 
See  convocation  and  episcopal. —  Church  of  (Sod,  the 
title  assumed  by  a  denomination  popularly  called,  from 

their  founder,  Winebrennerians.    See  Winebrenn.ermn 

Church  of  JesuB  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  See 
Mormon.— Cbaicti  Of  the  Disciples.  See  disciple  — 
Caiurch  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  See  Swedenbm-gian  — 
(Jhuroh  triumphant,  the  collective  body  of  saints  now 
glorified  in  heaven,  or  in  the  epoch  of  their  final  victory. 
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-CoUegiate  church,  conventual  church.  See  the 
adjectives.— Eastern  Caiurch.  Same  as  Greek  Church 
(which  see,  under  Greeft).— Established  cnurCn,  or 
state  church,  an  ecclesiastical  organization  established 
and  in  part  supported  by  a  state  as  an  authorized  expo- 
nent of  the  Christian  religion.  Thus,  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  established  in  England  and  Wales,  the  Presbyterian  in 
Scotland,  the  Evangelical  in  Prussia,  the  Roman  Catholic 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.  In  some  countries  of  Europe, 
as  France,  all  or  many  of  the  principal  religious  organi- 
zations receive  state  support.  In  the  United  States  the 
chui-ch  is  entirely  dissevered  from  all  relations  to  the  state. 
—  Fathers  of  the  Church.  See /atfter.— Free  Church, 
GaUican  Church,  High  Church.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Independent  EvangeUcal  Church  of  Neucha.tel,  a 
free  evangelical  church  organized  in  1873  in  the  canton  of 
Keuchatel,  Switzerland.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
state  and  comprised  in  1882  twenty-two  parishes,  with 
a  membership  of  about  12,000.— Irish  Church  Act. 
See  disestablishment.— how  Church.  See  iow.- Mother 
church,  the  oldest  or  original  church ;  a  church  from 
which  other  churches  have  had  their  origin  or  derive  then: 
authority.  Hence — (a)  The  metropolitan  church  of  a  dio- 
cese. (6)  The  cathedral,  or  bishop's  church,  in  distinction 
from  the  parish  churches  committed  to  simple  presbyters, 
(c)  A  title  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  its  ad- 
herents.- Quoad  sacra  church.  Same  as  chapel  of  ease 
(which  see,  under  chapel).— ReJief  Church.  See  relief.— 
The  seven  churches.  See  sewM.— Trustee  Churdies 
Act  an  English  statute  of  1884  (47  and  48  Vict.,  c.  10)  which 
relates  to  the  transfer  of  church  property  in  Ireland.- 
Western  (Jhurch,  the  historical  or  Catholic  Church  in  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  Western  Roman  Empire  or  in 
those  adjacent  on  the  north  ;  the  Latin  or,  in  a  more  es- 
pecial sense,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  used  by  Angli- 
can writers  as  including  that  church  also :  opposed  to  the 
Eastern  or  Greek  Church. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  church ;  ecclesiasti- 
cal: as,  church  politics;  a  church  movement; 

church    architecture Church  banner,  a  banner 

made  and  used  exclusively  for  ceremonial  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  church.  In  the  middle  ages,  and  when 
national  ensigns  were  less  distinctive  than  now,  church 
banners  were  often  borne  before  an  army ;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  positive  distinction  between  a  consecrated  banner  like 
the  old  French  oriflamme  and  a  church  baimer.  In  modem 
times  the  church  banner  is  home  only  in  church  proces- 
sions, whether  within  or  without  the  edifice.— Church 
bench,  a  seat  or  bench  in  the  porch  of  a  church.-  Church 
brief.  See  bri^,  n.,  2  (d).— Church  burial,  burial  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church.—  Church  cadence,  in 
mvjfic,  the  cadence  formed  by  the  subdominant  and  tho 
tonic  chords ;  a  plagal  cadence  :  so  called  because  very 
common  in  medieval  church  music,  and  still  retained  in 
"Amens." — Churdtl  court,  a  court  connected  with  a 
church  for  hearing  and  deciding  ecclesiastical  causes ;  a 
presbytery,  synod,  or  general  assembly. — Church  judica- 
tory, an  ecclesiastical  court  or  body  exercising  judicial 
powers. — Church  living,  a  benefice  in  an  established 
church. —  Church  modes,  in  music,  the  modes  or  scales- 
first  authorized  for  church  use  by  Bishop  Ambrose  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  in  the 
seventh  century.  See  mode. —  Church  music,  (a)  Music- 
used  in  a  church  service,  including  hymns,  chants,  an- 
thems, and  organ  pieces.  (&)  Music,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
in  the  style  actually  used  in  church  services. —  Church, 
plurality,  the  possession  of  more  than  one  living  by  a 
clergyman.  Milton. —  Church  service,  (a)  The  religious- 
service  performed  in  a  church.  (6)  The  order  of  public- 
worship,  especially  in  the  Anglican  Church,  (c)  -A  book 
containing  the  calendar,  order  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  litany.  Collects,  Epistles  and- Gospels,  Commu- 
nion OfQce,  and  Psalter,  taken  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  the  addition  of  all  the  Scripture  Lessons. — 
Church  text,  in  printing,  a  slender  and  tall  form  of 
black-letter,  so  called  because  it  is  frequently  used  in. 
ecclesiastical  work. 

church  (ch6rch),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  chirchen,  <  chirche  .- 
see  church,  n.'i  1.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  to 
perform  with  or  for  (any  one)  the  office  of  re- 
turning thanks  in  the  church,  after  any  signal 
deliverance,  as  from  the  dangers  of  childbirth. 

He  had  christened  my  son  and  churched  my  wife  in  our 
own  house,  as  before  noticed.    Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  1, 1663. 

It  was  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
women  to  come  veiled  who  came  to  be  churched. 

Wheatly,  Illus.  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
2.  To  accompany  in  attending  church  on  some 
special  occasion,  as  that  on  which  a  bride  first 
goes  to  church  after  marriage:  as,  the  bride 
was  churched  last  Sunday;  to  church  a  newly 
elected  town  council.  [Scotch.]  —  Churching  of 
women,  a  title  popularly  given  to  a  liturgical  form  of 
thanksgiving  for  women  after  childbirth.  The  practice, 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  church,  is  common  to  all  litur- 
gical churches. 

church-alet  (cherch'al),  n.  [<  'M:E.*clierche-dle; 
<  church  +  ale.2  1.  A  strong  ale  of  good  qual- 
ity brewed  especially  for  a  church  festival,  and 
broached  only  on  the  day  of  the  feast  in  ques- 
tion.— 2,  A  convivial  meeting  on  the  occasion 
of  a  church  festival,  at  which  the  ale  specially 
brewed  was  served. 

The  Church-ales,  called  also  Easter-ales,  and  Whitsun- 
ales,  from  their  bemg  sometimes  held  on  Easter-Sunday, 
and  on  'Whit-Sunday,  or  on  some  of  the  holidays  that  fol- 
low'd  them,  certainly  originated  from  the  wakes. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  471. 

For  the  church-ale  two  young  men  of  the  parish  are 
yearly  chosen  by  their  last  f  oregoers  to  be  wardens,  who, 
dividing  the  task,  make  collection  among  the  parishioners 
of  whatsoever  provision  it  pleaseth  them  voluntarily  to 


cnurcb-ale 


bestow.    This  they  employ  in  brewing,  baking,  and  other  oliiirp'hilU 
acates.  against  Whitsuntide,  unnn  which  hniiHnvu  tho  "it   ,*""~l> 


Duke  of  Marlborough  (1650-1722).]  A  broad 
straw  hat  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Loudon  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

churcMsm  (ch6roh'izm),  n.  [<  church  +  4sm.'] 
btrict  adherence,  to  the  forms,  principles,  or 
discipline  of  some  church,  especially  a  state 


acates,  against  Whitsuntide,  upon  which  holidays  the 
neighboui'3  meet  at  the  church-house,  and  there  merrily 
leed  on  their  own  victuals,  contributing  some  petty  portion 
to  the  stoclj,  which  by  many  smalls  groweth  to  a  meetly 
greatness:  for  there  is  entertained  a  kind  of  emulation 
between  these  wardens,  who,  by  his  graciousness  in  gath- 
ering, and  good  husbandry  In  expending,  can  best  advance 
the  church's  profit.  R,  Carew. 

3.  A  custom  of  eolleeting  contributions  of  malt 

from  the  parishioners,  with  which  a  quantity  churcMte  (ehferch'it), 

of  ale  was  brewed,  and  sold  for  the  payment  of    mineralogist  A.  H.  Ch; 

church  expenses :  used  in  this  later  sense  about 

or  soon  after  the  time  of  Magna  Charta.    Stubbs. 
church-bred  (eh6rch'bred),  a.    Educated  in,  or 

for  the  service  of,  the  church.     Cowper. 
church-bug  (oh6rch'bug),  n.    A  land  isopod 

crustacean,  the  common  wood-louse,  Onisous 

asellus:    so   called  because    often   found   in 

churches. 
churchdoiIl(ch6rch'dum),TO.   [<.  church  + -d^m.']  churchless  (ch6roh'les),  a.     [<  church  + -less.'] 


995  churchwoman 

[Named  after  John  Churchill,  chuTch-mouse  (chferch'mous'),  n.    A  iuousb 

supposed  to  live  in  a  church,  where  there  is 
nothing  for  it  to  eat ;  hence  the  proverbial  say- 
ing, "  poor  as  a  church-mouse." 
church-outedt  (cheroh'ou"ted),  a.  [<  church  + 
outed,  pp.  of  out,  v.]  Excommunicated  from 
the  church. 


[After  the  English 

.    _  Church.]    A  rare  phosphate 

ot  cerium  and  calcium,  occurring  in  fan-like 

aggregates  of  light-gray  crystals,  in  Cornwall,  church-OWl  (ehSrch'oul),  n. 
England.  ■■ '     ^i..--  ^ ^ 

church-land  (ch^reh'land),  n.  [<  ME.  chirche- 
lond  (=  OS.  hirikland  =  Icel.  kirkjuland) ;  < 
church  +  land.]     Land  belonging  to  a  church, 


Howsoever  thus  Church-outed  by  the  Prelats,  hence  may 
appear  the  right  I  have  to  meddle  in  these  matters,  as  be- 
fore the  necessity  and  constraint  appear'd. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  Pret.,  iL 

A  name  for  the 
barn-owl,  Aluco  flammeus,  from  its  often  nest- 
ing in  belfries  or  steeples. 
church-CLUackt  (chtoch'kwak),  n.  A  clerical  im- 
postor.    Cowper.     [Rare.] 


benefice,  or  religious  house ;  land  vested  in  an  Church-rate  (chferch'rat),  n.    In  England,  a  rate 
ecclesiastical  body,  — .---j    n n._ii_^  .j,  .  ___.__.,      „  ,, 


The  government,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  of 
the  church.     [Rare.] 


not  attached  or  belonging 


Without  a  church 
to  any  church. 

church-like  (chferch'lik),  a.    [<  church  +  Uhe, 
Cf .  chwchly.]    1 .  Becoming  or  befitting  the 


Whatsoever  church  pretendeth  to  a  new  beginning,  pre- 
tendeth  at  the  same  time  to  a  new  churckdom. 

Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  ix. 
church-due  (oh6rch'du),  n.    An  assessment  on 
members  of  a  church  for  paying  its  expenses. 

Nothing  did  he  dislike  more  heartily  than  this  collect- 
ing ot  chwch-ctues,  nothing  did  he  do  more  faithfully. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  24. 
churchessett,  n.  [Also  churset,  cherset,  and  (by 
misreading  of  a  cherset)  acherset  (ML.  cherse- 
twm,  eiricsetum),  for  ME.  *churcheshet,  <  AS. 
eiric-,  eyric-sceat,  a  payment  to  the  church,  usu- 
ally of  com  or  other  provisions,  <  eiric,  church,  churchling  (chereh'Hng),  n.  [<  church  +  -Ung^.] 
+  seeat,  pajonent.  A  different  word  from,  but  A  mere  churchman;  a  bigoted  churchman.  A. 
confused  with,  church-scot,  q.  v.]     A  certain     Wilder.     [Rare.] 

measure  of  com  anciently  given  to  the  church  church-litten  (ehurch'lit"u),  n.    [<  ME.  chirche- 
on  St.  Martin's  day.     Selden.  lyttoun;  <   church   +   UUen.]     A  churchyard. 

church-gangt,  n.     [<  ME.  chirchegong,  chyrche-    [Prov.  Eng.] 

(=  OFnes.  herkgung  =  D.  Icerhgang  =  G.  church-loaf  (chSrch'lof),  n. 


church  or  a  churchman, 

Lancaster,  .  .  . 
Whose  ehurch-Uke  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 
„     .„  Slmk.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

2.  KesembUng  a  church. 
churchliness  (chereh'li-ues),  n.  [<  chwchly  + 
■^mss.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  churchly. 
Its  [Epistle  to  Ephesians']  churchliness  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  ChristUness,  andhasnosense  whatever  if  sep- 
arated from  this  root.  Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  96. 


raised,  by  resolution  of  a  majority  of  the  pa- 
rishioners in  vestry  assembled,  from  the  occupi- 
ers of  land  and  houses  within  a  parish,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  church  and  its  ser- 
vices. In  1868  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  compulsory 
church-rates,  except  such  as,  under  that  name,  were  appli- 
cable to  secular  purposes. 

He  [Matthew  Arnold]  regards  the  desire  to  get  Church- 
rates  abolished  and  certain  restrictions  on  marriage  re- 
moved as  proving  undue  belief  in  machinery  among  Dis- 
senters. H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  237. 

churchreevet  (ch6rch'rev),  n.  [<  ME.  chirche- 
reve,  <  chirche,  church,  -I-  reve,  reeve,  a  steward: 
see  church  and  reeve.  In  the  passage  below, 
which  is  awkwardly  worded,  chirchereves  refers 
to  guilty  officers  of  the  church,  but  is  taken  by 
some  for  '  ohurch-rohbing '  (ME.  reven,  reave, 
rob).]  A  reeve  or  steward  of  a  church;  a 
churchwarden. 


Before  the  Refor- 
mation in  England,  bread  blessed  by  the  priest 
after  mass  and  distributed  to  the  people 


.    .  _     „  =  D.  Icerhgang  =  G. 

irchgang  =  Icel.  Mrt^uganga  =  Sw.  kyrkogdng 
=  Dan.  kirkegang),  <  chirche,  etc.,  church,  -I- 
gang,  gong,  going :  see  church  and  qana.    Cf     '"^  ■"''  *  p^'  °'  ^^^  eucharistie  sacrifice,  the  bread  be 

ehurch-goingS-]     1.  Church-going;  attendance  „i°!°°SCV'fir"'i?'rN'^''°""V'A!?S™'4  ,,■    ,  7w 
at  church  s      si  '^""^  ^laixuo  gimrchly  (chBrch'li),  a.     [<  ME.  *chircheli,  < 

AS.  eiriclic,  eirclic  (=  G.  Mrchlich),  <  dric, 
church,  +  -lie:  see  church  and  -ly'^.]  1.  Per- 
taiaing  or  relating  to  the  church,  or  to  its  gov- 
ernment, forms,  or  ceremonies ;  ecclesiastical. 


Sum  .  .  .  don  for  the  dede  [dead]  chirche-gong, 
Elmesse-gifte  and  messe-song.    9en.  and  Ex.,  1.  2465. 

2.  A  going  to  church  to  return  thanks  after  de- 
livery from  danger ;  especially,  the  churching 
of  women.  See  chwrch,  v.,  1. 
church-garth  (ch6rch'garth),  n.  [<  chwch  + 
garth.  Cf ._  ehurehyardT]  A  churchyard. 
caurch-goer  (ch6rch'g6*6r),  n.  One  who  at- 
tends church. 

church-goingi  (ch6rch'g6"'ing),  a.  [<  church 
+  going,  ppr.  of  go.']  Habitually  attending 
church :  as,  he  is  not  a  church-going  man ;  the 
church-going  classes. 

church-going^  (ch6rch'g6''ing),  n.  and  a.  [< 
church  +  going,  verbal  n.  of  go.  In  older  E. 
church-gang,  q.  v.]  I,  n.  The  act  or  practice 
of  going  to  church. 

n,  a.  Giving  notice  to  go  to  church;  sum- 
moning to  church. 

The  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard. 

Cowper,  Alexander  Selkirk. 
Church-hawf  (chferch'hft),  n.     [<  ME.  cherche- 
hawe,  chvrehehawe,  <  cherche,  church,  -f-  hawe, 
haw,  hedge :  see  church  and  feawi.]    A  church- 
yard. 

In  feld,  in  chirch,  or  in  chirchhawe. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 
He  was  war,  withouten  doute. 
Of  the  fir  in  the  chirchehawe. 

Seven  Sages,  1.  2624. 
Also  al  they  what  somewer  byen  [be]  whiche  violently 
drawen  out  of  cherchehawe  any  f ugitif  thider  fled  for  socur 
or  which  y'  forbeden  him  necessary  liflode. 

Arnold's  Chronicle,  1502  (ed.  1811,  p.  176). 

church-hayf  (chSrch'ha),  n.  [<  ME.  chyrche- 
haye,  chircheie  for  *chircheheie,  <  chirche,  church, 
+  haye,  hay,  hedge :  see  church  and  hay'^.]  A 
churchyard;  a  church-haw. 

diurch-nouse  (chferch'hous),  n.  1 .  In  England, 
in  medieval  times,  and  as  revived  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  a  parish  building  used  for  various 
purposes  of  business  or  entertainment. 

No  one  until  quite  recently  seems  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  church-house  was  a  building  which,  if  not  always, 
waa  at  least  conunonly  attached  to  the  parish  chiu-ch.    Its 


Ephesians  is  the  most  churchly  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Schafi,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  96. 


An  Erchedekene  .  .  . 

That  boldely  did  execucioun 

In  punysshynge  of  fornicacioun. 

Of  chirchereves,  and  of  testamentz, 

Of  contractes,  and  of  lakke  of  sacramentz. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  7. 
This  church-SCOt  (ehfereh'skot),  n.  [<  church  +  scot. 
The  AS.  word  was  ciric-sceat,  drc-sceat,  <  dric, 
church,  +  sceat,  money,  a  certain  piece  of  money, 
a  di£E.  word  from  scot,  q.  v.  See  churchesset.] 
1.  Formerly,  in  England,  customary  obliga- 
tions paid  to  the  parish  priest,  exemption  from 
which  was  sometimes  purchased. 

[Knute]  also  charges  them  to  see  all  churchscot  and 
Bomescot  fully  cleered.  Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  18. 

2.  Devoted  to   or  incHned  to  attach  great  im-    l\tt^l\i^J^-^:^r^S' 's^^^^^"' '"""^ 

L^cSflhXfstLrchS  °'^^^^'''^^' «^^^^^^ 

ooi-u,iv^ii  v/j.  uij.D  v/uiiouiau  i,iniii.ii.  rjijjg  gtatc  of  bcing  or  existence  as  a  church. 

His  mission  to  teach  cAiircAZy  Christianity.  mi ^t„      —       v-  i     i      ...i.*.       ... 

The  American  VI  7  ■'■"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  '"^  °^"  *^^°  '^^  "Sht  of  churchship. 

„    X                J               .ii          ■,.,■■,,'-,    \'  5o«(A,  Sermon  on  St.  John. 

•  „^^f«°^?^^°e  ^t^  ecclesiastical  standards  church-town  (chferch'town),  n.     [<  church  H- 

fremomes;  appropriate  for  a  church:  as,  ^^^    ^  go.  T^rk-town  (def.  2).    Cf.  ME.  cherch- 

„L^^^r™L  7^''^ii''"""'f  ^  ""^f '  "t-  .  *"«»'<  ^S-  ciric-tan,  a  churchyard:  see  church 

Churchman  (cherchman),  »;   pi.  churchmen    and  to.c».]     If.  A  churchyard:- 2.  A  town  or 

(-men).     [Not  m  ME.  or  AS.]     1.  An  eccle-    village  near  a  church.  •  vm  or 

cL^^nktSi®''^^"^'   "'^^  nmusters  m  diurcll-wakef  (cherch'wak),  n.     [<  church  + 

yjgj^X_    Qf  ^g_  dric-wwcce.]    The  anniveirsary 
feast  of  the  dedication  of  a  church. 
Church'warden  (cherch 'wS,r''''dn),  n.     [<  IME. 
chirchewarddn,  kirkewarddn ;  <  church  -i-  war- 


your  priesthood    grown  peremp- 


sacred  things. 
What,    cardinal, 

tory?  .  .  . 

Churchmen  so  hot?  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  amongits  [Marshal  Saze's  army's] 

officers,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  successful  was 

by  profession  a  Churchman.  Leeky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii. 

3.  An  adherent  of  the  church ;  specifically,  in 
England,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  distinguished  from  a  dissenter;  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  as  distinguished  from  a  member  of 
any  other  church. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  has  beau- 
tified the  inside  of  liis  church  with  several  texts  of  his 
own  choosing.  Addison,  Sir  Roger  at  Church. 

churchmanlike  (ch&reh'man-lik),  a.  Like  a 
churchman ;  belonging  to  or  befitting  a  church- 
man. 

There  might  in  the  lower  orders  be  much  envy  and 
jealousy  of  those  who  rose  from  their  ranks  to  the  height 
of  churchmanlike  dignity. 

MUman,  Latin  Christianity,  xii.  1. 

churchmanly  (cheroh'man-li),  a.  [<  church- 
man +  -ly'^.]    Churchmanlike.     [Rare.] 

churchmanship  (church' man -diip),  n.  [< 
churchman  +  -ship.]  The  state  of  being  a 
churchman. 


uses  were  varied;  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  church-member  (ch6rch'mem'''T)er),  ».   Amem- 


den.  Cf.  AS.  ciric-weard,  <  dric,  church,  -t- 
weard,  E.  ward,  a  keeper.]  1.  In  the  Angli- 
can Church,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to 
look  after  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
who  in  England  is  the  legal  representative  of  the 
parish.  Churchwardens  are  appointed  by  the  minister, 
or  elected  by  the  parishioners,  to  superintend  the  church, 
its  property  and  concerns,  to  enforce  proper  and  orderly 
behavior  during  divine  service,  and  in  England  to  fix  the 
church-rates.  For  these  and  many  other  purposes,  includ- 
ing in  England  some  ot  a  strictly  secular  character,  they 
possess  corporate  powers.  There  are  usually  two  chm-ch- 
wardens  to  each  parish,  but  by  custom  there  may  be  only 
one.  By  a  canon  of  the  Church  of  England,  joint  consent 
of  minister  and  parish  should  attend  the  choice  of  church- 
wardens. If  they  cannot  agree,  the  minister  names  one  and 
the  parishioners  the  other.  In  some  cases  the  parish  has 
a  right  by  custom  to  choose  both.  In  the  United  States 
churchwardens  are  always  elected,  but  have  duties  simi- 
lar to  the  above.  In  colonial  times,  in  most  of  the  middle 
and  southern  colonies,  they  had  civil  duties  in  connection 
with  the  local  government  of  the  parish. 
2.  A  long  clay  pipe.  [Eng.]  — 3.  A  shag  or 
cormorant.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
churchwardenship  (cherch'war"dn-ship),  n. 
[<  churchwarden  +  -ship.]  The  office  of  a 
churchwarden. 


n? S  T™  ^*  *^!  P'"''?'  ^^S\  "'^^'  '^'^  "*®  S^fl'S:'^    ber  of  a  church ;  one  in  communion  with  and  church-way  (ohereh'wa),  n.    A  road  which  leads 
of  the  churchwardens,  be  used  for  any  purpose  that  the      ""^f  ""■  f  '-'^"■'■'-'^ >  ""°  ^  ^"  +rt  „,  „>,,„.„%, .  „  r,a.t1,w<.-o^^t>„.«„„l,  „  „l,„™i,„„,j 


— ,     -   ■  any  purpose  that  the     ,    ,         .        ,  \.       x. 

needs  of  the  parish  rendered  necessary.    One  function  it     belonging  to  a  cnurcn 

discharged,  and  that  pretty  frequently,  was  that  of  a  hall  church-membsrship  (cherch 'mem"ber-ship),  n 


in  which  the  church-ales  could  be  held. 

JV.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  119. 

2t.  A  building  in  which  to  rest,  keep  warm,  eat 
lunch,  etc.,  between  the  services  of  the  church 
on  Sunday;  a  Sabbath-day  house.    [U.  S,] 


1.  Membership  in  a  church.— 2.  The  collective 
body  of  members  of  a  church. 

Unity  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith  was  always 
strictly  insisted  upon  as  one  necessary  condition  of  church- 
metnbership.   WaterUmd,  Fundamentals,  Works,  VIII.  90. 


to  a  church ;  a  pathway  through  a  churchyard. 
Every  one  [grave]  lets  forth  his  sprite, 
In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  2. 
churchwoman  (church' wum"an),  n. ;  pi.  church- 
women.  (-wim"en).    A  female  member  of  the 
church,  specifically  of  the  Anglican  Church. 


church-work 

church-work  (ch^roli'wferk),  n.  [=  Sc.  Mrlc- 
loerk,  <  ME.  chircheweork ;  <  church  +  work.'] 
Work  on  or  in  a  eliuroli,  or  in  connection  with 
a  churcli;  work  in  behalf  of  a  cliviroh,  or  of 
the  ohnreh  generally;  hence,  proverMaUy,  slow 
work. 

This  siege  was  church-work,  and  tlierefore  went  on 
slowly.  FuUer,  Holy  War,  p.  111. 

church-writ  (cherch'rit),  n.  A  writ  from  an 
ecclesiastical  court.     Wyeherley. 

churchy  (ch6r'chi),  o.  [<  church  +  ^1.]  Per- 
taining to  the  church  or  to  ecclesiasticism ; 
given  to  or  supporting  ecclesiasticism :  as,  very 
churchy  in  tastes  or  language.     [CoUoq.] 

One  of  the  seceders  pithily  explained  the  position  of  the 
controversy  when  he  said  that  he  and  his  fellows  were 
leaving  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  not  because  she  was  too 
churchy,  but  because  she  was  not  churchy  enough. 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  x. 

churchyard  (ch6rch'yard),  n.  [=  Sc.  kirhyard, 
<  ME.  chirchegeard,  -gerd,  <  late  AS.  *cyric- 
geard,  cyrceicerd  (the  earlier  term  being  MB. 
cherch-toun,  <  AS.  ciric-tun :  see  church-town)  (= 
Icel.  kirkjugardhr  =  Sw.  kyrkogdrd  =  Dan.  Mr- 
kegaard),  <  cyrice,  cirice,  church,  -I-  geard,  yard: 
see  church  and  yard^.  Cf.  equiv.  D.  kerkhof= 
Gr.  kirchhof.']  The  ground  or  yard  adjoining  a 
church;  especially,  such  a  piece  of  ground  used 
for  burial ;  hence,  any  graveyard  belonging  to 
a  church. 

Provided  alle  wyse,  that  yf  the  citezens  dwelling  wtyn 
the  churche  yordes,  or  fErauuchesies  aioynynge  to  tMs,  the 
citee,  be  priuyleged  as  citezen  denesyn. 

English  GUds  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  393. 
lAke  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iit  3. 
I  give  five  hundred  pounds  to  buy  a  church-yard, 
A  spacious  church-yard,  to  lay  thieves  and  knaves  in. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  5. 
Churchyard  beetle,  Blaps  mortisaga.  See  Blaps. 
churia  (eho'ri-a),  n.  [Mex.]  A  Mexican  name 
of  the  chaparral-cook  or  ground-cuckoo,  Geo- 
eoccyx  oalifornianus. 
churl  (oherl),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  churl,  usually 
cherl,  cheorl,  <  AS.  ceorl,  a  man,  husband,  free- 
man of  the  lowest  rank,  churl,  =  OFries.  kerl 
(in  comp.  huskerl),  mod.  Pries,  tzerl,  tzirl  =  OD. 
keerle,  u.  kerel,  a  man,  churl,  fellow,  =  MLG. 
kerle,  LG.  kerl,  kerel,  Mrl  (>  G.  Jcerl),  a  man, 
fellow,  churl:  see  caW.]  I.  m.  1.  A  rustic;  a 
peasant ;  a  countryman  or  laborer. 

It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls. 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  Int. 

Specifically — 3.  In  early  Eng.  hist,  one  of  the 
lowest  class  of  freemen;  one  who  held  land 
from  or  worked  on  the  estate  of  his  lord. 

The  word  Churl  has  come  to  be  a  word  of  moral  repro- 
bation. .  .  .  But  in  the  primary  meaning  of  the  words, 
Eorl  and  Ceorl  form  an  exhaustive  division  of  the  free  mem- 
bers of  the  state.  The  Ceorl  is  the  simple  freeman,  the  mere 
imit  in  the  army  or  in  the  assembly. 

B.  A.  Freeman,,  Norman  Conquest,  I.  55. 

3.  A  coarse,  rude,  surly,  sullen,  or  ill-tempered 
person. 

The  churl's  courtesy  rarely  comes,  but  either  for  gain  or 
falsehood.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  churl  in  spirit,  howe'er  he  veU 
His  want  in  forms  for  fashion's  sake, 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 
At  seasons  thro'  the  gilded  pale. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxi. 

4.  A  miser;  a  niggard. 

The  vile  person  shall  be  no  more  caUed  liberal,  nor  the 
churl  said  to  be  bountiful.  Isa,  xxxii.  5. 

When  a  few  words  will  rescue  misery  out  of  her  distress, 
I  hate  the  man  who  can  be  a  churl  of  them. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  15. 

Il.t  a.  Churlish.  Ford. 
churUsh  (chSr'lish),  a.  [<  MB.  cherlish,  -isch, 
of  the  rank  of  a  churl,  rustic,  rude,  <  AS.  ceorl- 
isc,  derlisc,  cyrlisc,  of  the  rank  of  a  churl,  < 
ceorl,  churl,  +  -4sg:  see  chwl  and  -jsftl.]  1. 
Like  or  pertaining  to  a  churl,  (a)  Rude;  Ul- 
bred;  surly;  austere;  suUen;  rough ia temper; 
uncivil. 

ni-nurtured,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 134. 
But  that  which  trouble  th  me  most  is  my  cAttriieA  carriage 
to  him  when  he  was  under  his  distress. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  235. 

Much  like  uncourteous,  unthankful,  and  cAariisA  guests, 

which,  when  they  have  with  good  and  dainty  meat  well 

filled  their  bellies,  depart  home,  giving  no  thanks  to  the 

feast  maker.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  Bed.,  p.  14. 

(6)  Selfish;  narrow-minded;  avaricious;  nig- 
gardly. 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  4. 

Hence — 2.  Of  things,  impliant;  unyielding; 
unmanageable. 
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Take  it  [ironl  out  of  the  furnace,  and  it  grows  hard  again ; 
nay,  worse,  churlish  and  unmalleable. 

Abp.  Sancroft,  Sermons. 

Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansions  tread. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1. 168. 

—  Syn.  Cloumish,  Loutish,  etc.    See  boorish. 
churlishly  (cher'lish-li),  adv.    In  a  churlish 

manner;  rudely;  roughly. 
churlishness  (eh6r'lish-nes),  n.     [<  churUsh  + 
-ness.]   The  quality  of  being  churlish ;  rudeness 
of  manners  or  temper;  surliness;  indisposition 
to  kindness  or  coturtesy;  niggardliness. 
Small  need  to  bless 
Or  curse  your  sordid  churlishness. 
Because  methinks,  without  fresh  curse. 
Each  day  that  comes  shall  still  be  worse 
Than  the  past  day. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  72. 

churl's-head  (cherlz'hed),  n.  An  old  name  for 
the  knapweed,  Centaurea  nigra,  from  its  rough 
hairy  involucre. 

churl' S-treacle  (cherlz'tre'^kl),  11.  An  old 
name  for  garlic^  from  its  being  regarded  as  a 
treacle  (theriac)  or  antidote  for  the  bite  of 
animals. 

churly  (ch^r'li),  a.    [<  MB.  cherlich,  <  AS.  ceor- 
lic  for  "ceorllic,  <  ceorl,  churl,  -t-  -lie :  see  chwl 
and  -Jj/1.]     Churlish.     [Bare.] 
The  churliest  of  the  churls.  Longfellow. 

churmt,  v.  and  n.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  chirm. 

churn  (ehem),  n.  [<  ME.  cherne,  chirne,  also 
kym  (>  Sc.  kirn),  <  AS.  cyrin  (once,  glossed 
sinum)  {*cyren,  *ceren,  not  authenticated),  a 
chum,  =  D.  Jcern,  karn  =  Icel.  Mrrui  =  Sw. 
karna,  OSw.  Tcerna,  =  Dan.  kjmrne,  a  churn: 
see  the  verb.]  A  vessel  in  which  cream  or  milk 
is  agitated  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  oily 
parts  from  the  caseous  and  serous  parts,  to  make 
butter.  Chui'ns  are  of  various  kinds.  The  older  forms 
consist  of  a  dasher  moving  vertically  in  a  cask  shaped  like 
the  frustum  of  a  cone.  The  more  modem  kinds  have  re- 
volving dashers  within  cylindrical  vessels,  either  upright 
or  horizontal.  In  some  forms  the  vessels  themselves  are 
moved  in  various  ways  to  dash  the  contents  about. 

Rise,  ye  carle  coopers,  frae  making  o'  kirns  and  tubs. 

Fray  of  Suport  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  118). 
Her  awkward  list  did  ne'er  employ  the  chum. 

Gay,  Pastorals. 
Atmospheric  chum.  See  atmospheric. 
churn  (ch6rn),  V.  [North.  B.  and  Sc.  kern,  kirn; 
<  ME.  chernen,  chirnen  (AS.  *oyrnan,  *cernan, 
not  authenticated)  =  D.  kernen,  karnen  =  G. 
kernen  (perhaps  from  D.)  =  Icel.  kirna  =  Sw. 
karna,  OSw.  kerna,  =  Dan.  Jcjcerne,  churn,  curdle ; 
appar.  from  the  noun.  Some  erroneously  take 
the  verb  to  be  earlier  than  the  noun,  assuming 
it  meant  orig.  'extract  the  kernel  or  essence,' 
as  if  <  Icel.  kjarni  =  Sw.  karna  =  Dan.  kjcerne 
=  D.  kern  =  OHG.  kerno,  MHG.  kerne,  kern,  G. 
kern,  a,  kernel,  the  pith,  marrow,  essence,  re- 
lated, through  E.  corn,  with  B.  kernel:  see  corn^ 
and  kernel.]  I.  trans.  1 .  To  stir  or  agitate  in 
order  to  make  into  butter:  as,  to  churn  cream. 

—  2.  To  make  by  the  agitation  of  cream :  as,  to 
cterji  butter. —  3.  To  shake  or  agitate  with  vio- 
lence or  continued  motion,  as  in  the  operation 
of  making  butter. 

Churn*d  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  iii. 

The  muddy  river,  churned  into  yellowish  buttery  foam. 

W.  H.  Russell. 

II.  intrans.  To  perform  the  act  of  churning, 
or  an  act  resembling  it. 

Are  you  not  he, 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skim  milk ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  guern. 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn  ? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 
There  are  who  cry, 
"Beware  the  Boar,"  and  pass  determined  by. 
Those  dreadful  tusks,  those  little  peering  eyes 
And  churning  chaps,  are  tokens  to  the  wise. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

churn-drill  (chfem'dril),  n.  A  drill  which  is 
worked  by  hand,  and  not  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer; a  "jumper":  so  called  from  the  similarity 
of  the  motion  made  in  \ising  it  to  that  made  in 
using  the  old-fashioned  upright  chum. 

churning  (chfer'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  churn, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  operating  a  chum. — 2.  The 
motion  of  a  chum,  or  a  motion  which  resembles 
that  of  a  chum. — 3.  As  much  butter  as  is  made 
at  one  time. 

churn-jumper  (chem'jum'''p6r),  n.  In  stone- 
working,  an  iron  bar  7  or  8  feet  long,  with  a 
steel  bit  at  each  end,  used  as  a  drill.  It  is 
worked  by  two  men  with  a  spring-rod  and 
line. 

chum-milk  (chSm'milk),  n.  Same  as  butter- 
milk. 
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churn-owl  (ehfern'oul),  n.  [Prob.  for  churr-owl : 
cf.  chirr  and  jarK]  A  local  British  name  of 
the  European  goatsucker  or  night-jar,  Capri- 
mulgus  europceus. 

churn-staff  (ehSm'staf),  n.  1.  A  staff  with  a 
flat  disk  at  one  end,  used  in  churning  by  hand 
in  an  upright  churn. —  2.  A  name  of  the  sun- 
spurge,  Euphorhia  helioscopia,  from  its  straight 
stem  spreading  into  a  flat  top. 

churrl,  d,  i.    See  chirr. 

churr^  (cher),  n.  [Prob.  ult.  imitative.  See 
chirr.]  A  name  for  the  whitethroat,  Sylvia  ci- 
nerea.    Macgillivray. 

churro  (eho-r6')i  «•  [Sp.  churro,  coarse-wooled, 
a  coarse-wooled  sheep.]  The  eoarse-wooled 
Mexican  sheep,  used  extensively  in  crossing 
with  the  merino,  in  Texas,  northern  Mexico, 
California,  etc. 

churrus,  charras  (ohur'us,  char' as), «.  [Also 
written  cherrus,  repr.  Hind,  charas.]  The  East 
Indian  name  of  the  resin  which  exudes  from  the 
Indian  hemp.  Cannabis  Indica.  See  Cannabis, 
hashish,  and  bhang. 

churr-worm  (ch6r'w6rm),  n.  A  local  name  for 
the  fan-cricket  or  mole-cricket,  Gryllotalpa  vul- 
garis.    [Eng.] 

chuset,  V.    A  former  common  spelling  of  choose. 

chusite  (chS'sit),  n.  An  altered  chrysolite  from 
the  basalt  of  Limburg  in  Breisgau,  Baden. 

chusst  (chus),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  perhaps 
Amer.  Ind.]  The  squirrel-hake,  Phyds  chvss,  a 
gadoid  fish.  The  name  was  current  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  according  to  Dr.  Schoepff,  but  is  now  obso- 
lete.   [New  York.] 

chu'te  (shot),  n.  [<  E.  chute,  a  fall,  OP.  cheute, 
cheoite  =  Pr.  cazuta  =  Sp.  caida  =  Pg.  caida, 
cahida,  fall,  ruin,  queda,  fall,  declivity,  descent, 
=  It.  caduta,  a  fall,  a  falling,  orig.  fern,  of  ML. 
"cadutus  (>  OP.  cheut,  P.  chu  =  It.  caduto),  "ca- 
ditus  (>  Sp.  Fg.  caido),  later  popular  pp.  of  L. 
cadere  (pp.  casus),  fall:  see  cadent,  case^,  and 
cf.  cascade.  Chute  coincides  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  sense  with  shoot,  n.,  <  shoot,  v. ;  but 
the  two  words  are  independent  of  each  other.] 

1.  An  inclined  trough  or  tube  along  which 
things  can  slide  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
level;  a  shoot. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  chute,  lined  with  plate- 
glass  (so  as  to  be  readily  kept  clean),  and  passing  direct 
to  the  furnace  below.  Science,  III.  351. 

2.  A  waterfall  or  rapid ;  a  fall  over  which  tim- 
ber is  floated. — 3.  An  opening  in  a  dam  through 
which  to  float  timber. —  4.  In  Louisiana  and 
along  the  Mississippi,  a  bayou  or  side  channel; 
also,  a  narrow  passage  between  two  islands,  or 
between  an  island  and  the  shore. 

Now  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green  islands,  where 

plume-like 
Cotton  trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  2. 

5.  In  mining.    See  shoot. 
chutney  (chut'ni),  n.      [Also  written  chutnee, 

<  Hind,  chatni.]  In  the  East  Indies,  a  condi- 
ment compounded  of  sweets  and  acids.  Ripe 
fruit  (mangos,  tamarinds,  cocoanuts,  raisins,  etc.),  spices, 
sour  herbs,  cayenne,  and  lime-juice  are  the  ordinary  in- 
gredients. They  are  pounded  and  boiled  together,  and 
either  used  immediately,  as  with  curries  or  stews,  or  bot- 
tled. 

chu'va  (cho'va)^  n.  The  South  American  name 
of  a  kind  of  spider-monkey,  of  a  brown  color. 

chylaceous  (M-la'shius),  a.  [<  chyle  +  -aceous.] 
Belonging  to  chyle ;  consisting  of  chyle. 

chylaqueous  (M-la'kwe-us),  a.  [<  NL.  chylus, 
chyle,  -I-  aqua,  water.  Cf .  aqueous.]  Composed 
of  water  containing  corpuscles  resembling  the 
white  corpuscles  found  in  chyle,  lymph,  and 
blood  in  being  nucleated  and  in  exhibiting 
amoeboid  movements. 

The  corpuscles  are  nucleated  cells,  which  exhibit  amoe- 
boid movements ;  and  the  fluid  so  obviously  represents 
the  blood  of  the  higher  animals  that  I  know  not  why  the 
.  preposterous  name  of  chylaqueous  fluid  should  have  been 
invented  for  that  which  is  in  no  sense  chyle,  though,  like 
other  fluids  of  the  living  body,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of 
water.  Buxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  480. 

chyle  (Ml),  n.  [Also,  formerly,  chile;  =  P.  chyU 
=  Sp.  quilo  =  Pg.  chylo  =  It.  chilo,  <  NL.  chy- 
lus, chyle,  LL.  the  extracted  juice  of  a  plant, 

<  Gr.  x^^^C,  juice,  moisture,  chyle,  <  x""  {.■y*X''>)t 
pour,  connected  with  E.g'Ms7«.  Cf.  c%mei.]  1. 
A  milky  fluid  f  oimd  in  the  lacteals  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  it  contains  emulsionized  fat 
and  other  products  of  digestion,  as  well  as  chyle-corpus- 
cles, flbrin-factors,  and  other  proteids. 

2.  The  liquid  contents  of  the  small  intestine 
before  absorption. 

chyle-bladder  (kU'Wad^'er),  n.  The  dilatation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thoracic  duct  which  re- 
ceives the  lacteals  from  the  intestine ;  the  cis- 
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tern  or  receptacle  of  the  chyle ;  the  reservoir 
of  Pecquet. 

chyle-corpuscle  (kirkdr"pus-l),  n.  One  of  the 
floating  cells  of  the  chyle.  They  are  indistinguish- 
able from  white  blood-corpuscleB,  and  are  doubtless  de- 
rived from  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  intestine,  from  the 
solitary  glands  and  Peyer's  patches  of  the  intestine,  and 
from  the  mesenteric  glands. 

chyle-intestine  (Ml'in-tes"tin),  «.  The  dilated 
mid-gut  of  crustaceans. 

chyle-stomach  (Mrstum"ak),  n.  An  anterior-, 
ly  or  mesially  dilated  portion  of  the  mid-gut  of 
crustaceans. 

chylifaction  (ki-li-  or  kil-i-fak'shon),  n.  [< 
NL.  ehylus,  chyle,  +  Jj.  factio{n-),  (.'facere,  pp. 
foetus,  make.  Cf.  chyUfy.']  The  act  or  process 
by  which  chyle  is  formed  from  food  in  animal 
bodies. 

chylifactive  (ki-li-  or  kil-i-fak'tiv),  a.  [<  NL. 
chylms,  chyle,  +  *facUvtis,  <  L.  facere,  pp.  fac- 
tus,  make.]  Forming  or  changing  into  chyle; 
having  the  power  to  make  chyle ;  diylificatory ; 
chyUfic.    Also  spelled  ehilifaeUve. 

chyliferous  (M-lif'e-rus),  a.  [=  P.  chyUfire  = 
Sp.  quiUfero  =  Pg.  chylifero  =  It.  chilifero,  <  NL. 
ehylus,  chyle,  +  L.  ferre  =  E.  bear^.'\  1.  Same 
as  chylifactwe. — 2.  Containing  or  conveying 
chyle. 

chyliflc  (ki-lif'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  ehylus,  chyle,  + 
L.  -fleus,  <  facere,  make.]  Making  or  convert- 
ing into  chyle ;  chylopoietio :  applied  to  those 
portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  which  food 
is  ohylified. — Chyliflc  ventricle,  in  insects,  the  last  or 
posterior  stomach,  generally  called  the  ventriculus  (which 
see). 

In  the  chyliflc  ventricCe,  the  muscular  layers  and  th^ 
basement  membrane  are  disposed  much  as  before. 

Huidey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  366. 

chyliflcation  (ki"li-  or  kil"i-fl-ka'shqn),  n.  [< 
chylify  (see  -fy  and  -ation) ;  =  F.  cUtylification 
=  Sp.  qmlificacion  =  P^.  chyliflcafao  =  It.  chi- 
lificazione.']  The  operation  of  the  digestive,  ab- 
sorptive, and  circulatory  processes  concerned 
in  the  formation  and  absorption  of  chyle  from 
food.    Also  called  ohylosis. 

chyliflcatory  (ki-lif'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  chylify, 
after  other  words  in  -dtory.']  Making  chyle; 
chylifactive. 

chylify  (ki'li-fi),  is. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chylified,  ppr. 
chylifying.     [<  NL.  ehylus,  chyle,  +  -fy;  =  F. 
ehylifler  =  Sp.  qmlificar,  etc.]     I.  trans.  To 
convert  into  chyle. 
II.  intrans.  To  be  converted  into  chyle. 

chylocyst  (M'lo-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  X'"^^C,  juice, 
chyle,.-!-  Kiiarig,  bladder.]  In  anat.,  the  ehyle- 
bladder,  or  receptaoulum  chyli;  the  reservoir 
of  Pecquet. 

chylocystic  (M-lo-sis'tik),  a.  [<  ehylocyst  + 
-ic]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chylocyst. 

chylogaster  (M-lo-gas'tfer),  «.  [NL.,  <  (Jr.  x^- 
/lof,  chyle,  +  yacrr^p,  stomach.]  A  part  of  the 
intestinal  tube  where  chyle  is  elaborated;  an 
anterior  portion  of  the  small  intestine;  the 
duodenum.     [Rare.] 

chylogastric  (ki-lo-gas'trik),  a.  [<  chylogaster 
+  -«c.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chylogaster. 

chylopoetic  (ki'lo-po-efik),  a.  Same  as  chy- 
lopoietiB. 

chylopoietic  (M"lo-  or  kil"o-poi-et'ik),  a.  [= 
Sp.  quilopoyMico,  <!  Gr.  x^^'^C,  chyle,  +  nocrjn- 
k6q,  <  •Koi^'iv,  make:  see  poetic.']  Pertaining  to 
or  concerned  in  the  formation  of  chyle ;  chyli- 
factive: as,  the  chylopoietic  organs. 

chylosis  (ld-16'sis),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  chylose  =  Sp. 
quil6sip  =  It.  chilosi),  <  Gr.  x^^'"'i,  a  convert- 
ing into  juice,  <  x'"^^'"!  convert  into  juice,  <  x'"- 
^(if,  juice :  see  chyle.]    Same  as  chylification. 

chylous  (ki'lus),  a.  [=  F.  chyleux  =  Sp.  quiloso 
=  Pg.  chyloso  =  It.  chiloso,  <  NL.  chylosus,  < 
chylns,  chyle.]  Consisting  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling  chyle. 

chyluria  (ki-lu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  chylurie),  < 
Gr.  xv'^^C  (see  chyte)  +  obpov,  urine.]  A  patho- 
logical condition  characterized  by  the  passage 
of  a  milky  urine,  which  often  coagulates  on 
standing.  The  color  is  due  to  a  large  amount  of  emul- 
sionized  fat.  Blood  is  often  present  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  so  that  the  condition  is  sometimes  called  chylous 
hematuria.  It  appears  to  be  caused  bythe  presence  of  a 
microscopic  nematoid  entozoSn  {FUouna  sanguinis  homi- 
nis)  in  the  blood.  It  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the 
warmer  countries. 

chymbet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  chime. 

chymel  (kim),  ».     [=  F.  chyme  =  Sp.  quimo  = 

Pg.  chymo  =  It.  chimo,  <  LL.  chymus,  <  Gr.  x'"- 

'Sq,  juice,  chyle,  in  most  senses  equiv.  to  x'o'^K 

loth  'chyle'  and  'juice,'  <  ;ir«''»  pour :  see  chyle, 

and  ef.  alchemy.]    Food  as  it  passes  out  of  the 

stomach  after  gastric  digestion,  and  before  it 
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has  been  acted  on  by  the  pancreatic,  hepatic, 
and  intestinal  secretions. 

Chyme^t,  n.  and  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  chime'^. 

chyme-mass  (Mm'mas),  n.  In  Protozoa,  same 
as  endoplasm. 

chymenet,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  chimney. 

chymeret,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  ehimere. 

chymict,  chymicalt,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
eheniic,  cliemical,  etc. 

chymiferous  (ki-mif'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  chymus, 
chyme,  +  L.  ferre,  ='E.  fieori,  -t-  -am.]  Con- 
veying or  containing  chyme. 

chymification  (ki'-'mi-fi-ka '  shon),  n.  [<  chy- 
mify  (see  -fy  and  -ation) ;  =  F.  chymification  = 
Sp.  quimificaeion  =  Pg.  chymificagao  =  It.  chi- 
mificazione.]  The  process  of  becoming  or  of 
forming  chyme ;  conversion  of  food  into  chyme. 

chymify  (ki'mi-fi),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chymifieA, 

ppr.  chymifying.    [<  LL.  chymus,  chyme,  +  -fy  ; 

=  F.  chymifier  =  Sp.  qvAmificar,  etc.]    I.  trans. 

To  form  into  chyme. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  converted  into  chyme. 

chymisticalt  (ki-mis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  chymist  = 
chemist  +  -ic-al.]    Chemical.    Burton. 

chymod  (kim'od),  «.  [<  chym-ic  +  od,  q.  v.] 
Chemical  od ;  the  odic  force  of  chemism.  Von 
Seicheniach.    See  od. 

chymosis  (ki-mo'sis),  n.     Same  as  chemosis. 

chymous  (ki'mus),  a.  [<  chyme^  +  -ou^.]  Per- 
taining to  chyme. 

chynchet,  a.    See  chinch^. 

chyometer  (ki-om'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  V  *xv  (root 
of  ;t:E(v,  pour)  -I-  ijhpov,  measure.]  .An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  volume  of  a  liquid  by 
the  amount  expelled  by  a  piston  moving  in  a 
tube  containing  the  liquid,  the  quantity  being 
indicated  by  a  graduation  on  the  piston. 

Chytridiaceae  (ki-trid-i-a'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chytridium  -h  -acece.]  A  family  of  microscopic 
fungi,  very  simple  in  structure,  usually  with 
little  or  no  mycelium,  and  reproduced  chiefly 
by  zoospores.  They  are  commonly  parasitic  on  water- 
plants,  especially  algae ;  but  those  belonging  to  the  genus 
Synchytrium  inhabit  the  epidermal  ceUs  of  land-plants. 

chytridiaceous  (ki-trid-i-a'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  or  resembling  the  Chytridiaceae. 

The  genus  Ehizophydium  was  established  by  Schenk  for 
chytridiaceous  parasites,  whose  spores  escape  by  one  or 
more  apertures.    Trans.  Soy.  Son.  Edinburgh,  XXXII.  593. 

chytridial  (ki-trid'i-al),  a.  [<  Chytridium  + 
-al.]  Having  the  characters  of  the  family  Chy- 
triSiacecB  or  of  the  genus  Chytridium,  or  belong- 
ing to  that  genus. 

Parasitic  chytridial  growths. 

Trans.  May.  Soo.  Ediriburgh,  XXXII.  691. 

Chytridium  (ki-trid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x'"- 
rpidiov,  a  small  pot,  <  ;i;^rpffi,  ;f6rpof,  an  earthen 
pot.]     The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Chytri- 
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ciaconnetta  (cha-kon-net'ta),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of 
daconna,  a  chaoonne :  see  chaconne.]  A  little 
chaconne. 

cibaria,  n.    Plural  of  cibariwm.    See  ciborivm. 

cibarial  (si-ba'ri-al),  a.  [As  eibari-an  +  -al.] 
Same  as  dbarian — cibarial  apparatus  or  organs, 
the  trophi  or  organs  of  the  mouth, 

cibarian  (si-ba'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  cibarius,  per- 
taining to  food  (see  cibarious),  +  -an.  Cf.  F. 
cibaire.]  In  entom.,  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth. — Cibarian  system,  a  system  of  classification, 
first  proposed  by  Fabricius,  in  which  all  the  arthropods 
were  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  structure  of  the 
trophi.  The  same  term  has  been  applied  to  various  sys- 
tems founded  on  the  mouth-parts. 

The  success  of  De  Geer's  system  probably  induced  Fa- 
bricius to  construct  his  (ibarian  system  grounded  upon 
the  characters  of  the  Trophi  alone. 

Westwood,  Introd.  to  Mod.  Class,  of  Insects,  I.  21. 

cibarious  (si-ba'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  cibarius,  per- 
taining to  food,  <  cibus,  food.]  Pertaining  to 
food:  useful  for  food ;  edible. 

cibarium  (si-ba'ri-um),  «. ;  pi.  cibaria  (-a).  An 
erroneous  form  of  eiboritim. 

cibation  (si-ba'shon),  n.  [=  P.  dbation  (only 
in  chem.  sense)  =  It.  oibazione,  <  L.  cibatioin-), 
a  feeding,  <  cibare,  pp.  cibatus,  feed,  <  cibus, 
food.]  It.  Ino?c7ieTO2/,theaetof  addingtothe 
matter  in  preparation  fresh  substances,  to  sup- 
ply the  waste  of  evaporation,  etc. :  the  seventh 
process  in  alchemy. —  3.  Inphysiol.,  the  act  of 
taking  food,  particularly  the  more  solid  kinds. 
—  3.  Any  chemical  operation  that  gives  a  sub- 
stance consistency  and  solidity. 

cibol  (sib'ol),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  civol,  also 
and  earlier  chibol,  chibhol,  chibbal  (cf.  eive, 
chive^),  <  ME.  chibolU,  chebole,  chesbolle,  schyb- 
bolle,  <  F.  dboule  =  Pr.  cebula,  si/uela  =  Sp. 


cicada 

cebolla  =  Pg.  eebola  =  It.  dpolla  =  LG.  zipolle, 
zipel  =  OHG.  zwibollo,  cwivolle,  MHG.  xibolle, 
gwibolle,  ewippel,  zwifel,  sebulle,  G.  zwiebel  (> 
Dan.  svibel,  flower-bulb),  <  ML.  cepula,  cepola, 
cepulla,  corruptly  sipula,  dim.  of  L.  c<spa,  cepa, 
ccepe,  cepe,  an  onion  (>  LL.  ccepulla,  a  bed  of 
omons):  see  cepa,  cive,  chi/ve^.]  1.  The  shallot. 
Allium  Ascalonicum. 

ChiboUes  and  cheruelles  and  ripe  chines  manye, 
And  profred  Peres  this  present  to  plese  with  hunger. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  296. 
Ye  eating  rascals. 
Whose  gods  are  beef  and  brewis  !  whose  brave  angers 
Do  execution  upon  these  and  chibbals ! 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  2. 

2.  Another  plant  of  the  same  genus,  A.  fistu- 
losum,  sometimes  called  the  Welsh  onion,  a  na- 
tive of  Asia,  but  cultivated  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  its  fistulous  leaves  being  used  in  cook- 
ing like  those  of  the  shallot. 

ciboria,  n.    Plural  of  ciborium,. 

ciboriot  (si-b6'ri-6),  n.   [It.]    Same  as  dborimm. 
On  the  altar  a  most  rich  ciborio  of  brasse  with  a  statue 
of  St.  Agnes  in  Oriental  alabaster. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  12, 1644. 

ciborium  (si-bo 'ri-um),  n.\  pi.  dboria  (-a). 
[ML.  (>  F.  dboire  =  Pr.  cibori  =  Pg.  It,  dbo- 
rio),  <  L.  dborium,  a 
drinking-vessel,  <  Gr. 
Kip6piov,  the  seed- 
vessel  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bean,  a  cup  made 
of  it  or  like  it;  cf. 
KiPaT6(,  with  dim.  ki- 
p&Tiov,  a  wooden  box, 
chest.]  1.  A  perma- 
nent canopy  erected 
over  a  high  altar;  a 
baldachin. 

Over  the  Altar,  and  sup- 
ported on  four  shafts, 
hung  the  canopy,  balda- 
chin, or  ciborium. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern 
[Church,  i.  184. 

2.     Any   vessel    de- 
signed to  contain  the 

consecrated  bread  or  ciborium.  .3*  century.  Treasury 

sacred  wafers  for  the  of  sens  Cathedral,  France.    (From 

„„„!,„    .^j.       ...         i  ,  Viollet-le-Duc's  "  Diet,  du  Mobilier 

eUCnariSt.     (a)  A  metal  fran9ais.") 

pyx,  especially  one  having 

the  form  of  a  chalice  with  a  dome-shaped  cover, 

Returning  I  stept  into  ye  grand  Jesuites,  who  had  this 
high  day  expos'd  their  Cibarium,  made  all  of  solid  gold 
and  imagerie,  a  piece  of  infinite  cost. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  4, 1651. 
(b)  A  larger  receptacle,  often  of  marble,  supported  on  a 
high  stand  raised  over  the  altar  or  elsewhere,  containing 
the  pyx  or  the  wafers  themselves,    (c)  A  sort  of  ambry  or 

cupboard  in  the 
(Cm  wall    used    for 

the  same   pur- 
pose. 

3.  [NL.]  In 
conch.,  the 
glossy  im- 
pression on 
the  inside  of 
the  valves  of 
shells  where 
the  adductor 
muscles  of 
the  muscu- 


Sliellof  anOjrster  {Ostraa  z'ty,g-i'«iVa),  showing 
Cm,  the  Ciborium  or  muscular  impression. 


the  moUusk  have  been  attached; 
lar  impression  or  cicatrix.    Those  bivalves  which 
have  but  one  ciborium  on  each  shell  are  called  monomya- 
rian  ;  those  with  two,  dimyarian.    [Rarely  used.] 

ciboulf,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  cibol. 

cicada  (si-ka'da),  TO. ;  pi.  deadas  or  cicadce  (-daz, 
-de).  [Also acoto (after It.);  =F.  cJg'(iZe  =  Pr. 
cicala  =  Sp.  Pg.  dgarra  =  It.  cigala,  dcala,  <  L. 
cicada  (ML.  also  cicala),  the  cicada  or  tree- 
cricket.  In  Gr.  called  Thrt^.]  1.  A  popular 
name  of  many  insects  belonging  to  different 
orders,  Memiptera  and  Orthoptera,  which  make 
a  rhythmical  creaking  or  chirping  noise ;  a  lo- 
cust, grasshopper,  or  cricket.  In  this  sense 
the  word  has  no  definite  zoological  significa- 
tion.—3.  [NL.]  Inzool.:  (a)  leap.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  homopterous  hemipterous  insects 
of  the  family  Cicadidce.  They  are  of  comparatively 
large  size,  and  the  males  have  drums  under  their  trans- 
parent wings  with  which  a  peculiar  shrilling  noise  is  made. 
The  adult  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  twigs  of  trees. 
The  adolescent  lite  of  these  insects  is  passed  underground, 
C.  orni  is  the  south  European  species ;  C,  hematodes  occurs 
in  Germany,  England,  etc, ;  C.  septendecim  is  the  Ameri- 
can periodical  cicada  or  seventeen-year  locust,  and  there 
are  several  other  species  in  the  United  States,  (ft)  Any 
species  of  the  genus  Cicada :  in  America  com- 
monly called  locust,  a  name  shared  by  many 
orthopterous  insects,  as  grasshoppers.  See  cut 
under  Cicadidce. 


Cicadaria 
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Cicadaria  (sik-a-da'ri-a),  n.  Same  as  Cicadariw.     of  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  surface : 
Cicadarise  (sik-a-da'ri-e),  n.pl.    [NL.,  <  Cicada,     specifically  said  of  the  sculpture  of  insects. 
2  (a),  +  -ancE.]    In  Latreille's  system  of  classi-        Also  cicatrisate,  cicatrose. 
fioation,  the  first  family  of  homopterous  Hemip-  cicatricula  (sik-a-trik'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  dcatriculm 
tera,  approximately  equivalent  to  the  suborder    (-le).    [L.  (>  F.  cicatricule),  dim.  of  cicatrix  {eica- 


Bomoptera  as  now  restricted,  including  the  sev- 
eral modem  families  of  CicadiclcB,  Fulgoridw, 
Oixid^E,  etc. 

Cicadella,  Cicadellina  (sik-a-del'a,  sik"a-de- 
li'nS.),  M,  pi.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Xi.  cicada :  see'cica- 
da.']  A  group  of  homopterous  hemipterous  in- 
sects, distinguishing  the  frog-hoppers  or  hop- 
ping cicadas,  such  as  the  Cercopinw,  from  the 
cicadas  proper.     [Not  in  use.] 

Cicadellidae  (sik-a-del'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Ci- 
cadella  +  -idee.  ]  A  large  group  of  homopterous 
insects,  considered  as  a  family :  approximately 
the  same  as  Cicadella,  including  several  fami- 
lies, as  Jassidce,  Ledridce,  Cercopidce,  etc. 

Cicadellina,  n.  pi.    See  Cicadella. 

Cicadidee  (si-kad'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cicada,  2 
(a),  +  -idw.']  A  family  of  homopterous  hemip- 
terous insects ;  the  cicadas  proper :  a  group  f  or- 


tric-),  a  scar.]  The  germinating  or  formative 
point  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  it  is  also  called  the  tread, 
appearing  as  a  small  but  very  apparent  disk  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  yolk,  and  is  the  germ-yolk  proper  as  distin- 
guished from  the  food-yolk  of  a  meroblastio  egg.  It  is  that 
portion  from  which  alone  the  embryo  is  formed.  Ev«n  in 
fresh-laid  eggs  it  has  already  reached  the  stage  of  a  morula 
by  segmentation  of  the  vitellus.    Also  cicatricle. 

Within  the  shell,  and  suspended  in  the  white  of  the  egg, 
is  the  rounded  yellow  mass  of  the  yolk,  and  on  one  side  of 
the  yolk  is  a  small  round  patch,  the  cicatrieula  (Lat.  di- 
minutive of  cicatrix,  a  scar).  Though  apparently  homo- 
geneous, the  microscope  shows  that  the  (ncatricula  is  made 
up  of  minute  nucleated  cells. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  225. 

cicatrisant,  n.  and  a.    See  eicatrizant. 
cicatrisate  (sik'a-tri-zat),  a.    [For  *cicatrizate, 

<  cicatrize  +  -aiel.]     Same  as  dcatricose. 
cicatrisation,  cicatrise.    See  cicatrigation,  dc- 

atriee. 


Cicindela 

As  for  his  [Maimbourg's]  style,  it  is  rather  Ciceronian 
—  copious,  florid,  and  figurative— than  succinct. 

Dryden,  Post,  to  Hist,  of  League. 

His  delivery  of  the  commonest  matters  of  fact  was  Cira- 
ronian.  Lamb,  My  First  Play. 

II.  n.  A  student  or  an  imitator  of  Cicero. 

Let  the  best  Ciceronian  in  Italy  read  Tullies  familiar 
epistles  aduisedly  ouer,  and  I  beleve  he  shall  flnde  small 
difference  for  the  Latin  tong,  either  in  propriety  of  wordes 
or  framing  of  the  stile,  betwixt  TuUie  and  those  that  write 
unto  him.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  160. 

Ciceronianism  (sis-e-ro'ni-an-izm),  n.  [<  Cice- 
ronian +  -ism.l  The  manner  or  style  of  Cicero; 
a  Ciceronian  phrase  or  form  of  expression. 

Ciceronianist  (sis-e-ro'ni-an-ist),  n.  [<  Cicero- 
nian +  -ist.']  An  "imitator,  especially  an  af- 
fected imitator,  of  Cicero. 

Men  threw  themselves  into  the  new  world  of  thought 
thus  revealed  with  an  eager  avidity  that  left  little  leisure 
for  that  elaborate  polishing  of  periods  which  had  been  the 
delight  of  the  Cioeronianists.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  342. 

Cichla  (sik'lii),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kIxav,  a  birdlike 
the  thrush  (Turdus),  also  a  sea-fish  {Labrm).'] 
1.  A  genus  of  fishes  inhabiting  the  fresh  wa- 


merly  of  great  extent,  now  restricted  to  forms  cicatrisive  (sik'a-tri-siv),  a.     [For  *cicatrizive, 

<  cicatrize  +  ■ive.']  Tending  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 
cicatrix  (si-ka'triks),  n. ;  pi.  cica- 
trices (sik-a-tri'sez).  [L. :  see  cica- 
trice.l  1."  A  cicatrice  or  scar. — 3. 
In  conch.,  the  impression  or  mark  of 
the  muscular  or  ligamentous  attach- 
ment iu  a  bivalve  shell;  the  cibo- 
rium. — 3.  In  entom.,  a  small,  rough- 
ened, or  depressed-space  on  a  sur- 
face, resembUng  a  scar. — 4.  In  hot., 
the  mark  of  attachment  of  a  seed  or 
leaf. 

cicatrizant  (sik'a-tri-zant),  n.  and 
a.  [After  F.  cicatrisant  (=  Sp.  Pg. 
cicatrizante,  etc.),  ppr.  of  cicatriser : 
see  oicatrige.']  I.  n.  That  which  cic- 
atrizes; a  medicine  or  an  applica- 
tion that  promotes  the  formation  of 
a  cicatrice. 

II.  a.  Tending  to  form  a  cica- 
trice ;  showing  a  tendency  to  heal; 
cicatrisive. 
Also  spelled  cicatrisant. 
cicatrization  (sik^a-tri-za'shgn),  n. 
[After  F.  cicatrisation  (=  Sp'.  cica- 
trizadon,  etc.),  <  dcatriser:  see  cicor- 
trize.']    The  process  of  healing  (as 
a  wound)  or  forming  a  cicatrice,  or 
the  state  of  being  healed,  cicatrized,  or  skinned 
over.    Also  spelled  cicatrisation. 

[Coughing]  .  .  .  hindering  the  conglutination  and  cica- 
trization of  the  vein.  Harvey. 

tioal  wing-covers  of  parchment-like   consistency,  short  cicatrize  (sik'a-triz),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  C«ca#ri0ed, 


_    ■»*  ' 


Periodical  Cicada  [^Cicada  septendecint). 
;  b,  cast  pupa-shell ;  c,  imagfo  ;  d,  punctured  twig ;  e,  two  eggs,    (a,  b.  and 
c  natural  size ;  d  and  e  enlarged. } 


closely  related  to  the  genus  Cicada.  As  charac- 
terized by  Westwood  in  1840,  the  Cicadidce  have  heavy 
subconical  bodies,  blunt  head,  prominent  eyes,  ridged 
epistoma,  setiform  antennae  socketed  beneath  the  edge  of 
the  vertex,  large  mesothorax,  scale-like  metathorax,  ellip- 


stout  legs,  bristly  hind  tibiaB,  and  large  fluted  stridulat- 
ing  organs  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  a  widely  dis- 
tributed family,  well  represented  in  the  United  States. 
Some  species,  like  the  seventeen-year  locust  or  periodical 
cicada,  are  noted  for  their  length  of  life  underground. 
cicala  (si-ka'la),  n.  [It.,  <  L.  cicada :  see  ci- 
cada.^   A  cicada. 

At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung. 

Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 

cicatrice  (sik'a-tris),  n.  [<  ME.  cicatrice,  <  P. 
dcatrice  =  Sp."  Pg.  cicatriz  =  It.  cicatrice,  <  L. 
dcatrix  {dcatric-),  31603,1.1  1.  A  scar;  a  seam 
or  elevation  of  flesh  remaining  after  a  wound 
or  ulcer  is  healed :  also  extended  to  soars  on 
the  bark  of  trees.    See  cicatrix. 

Thus  graffe  under  the  rynde  a  bough  or  tree, 
There  cicatrice  is  noon  but  plaine  and  clene. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  73. 

One  Captain  Spurio  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of 
■war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek.      Shak.,  All's  Well,  li.  1. 

3.  Mark;  impression.     [Bare.] 

Lean  upon  a  rush. 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps. 

Shah.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  6. 

3.  A  cicatrix,  in  any  sense. 

cicatrices,  «.     Plural  of  dcatrix. 

cicatricial  (sik-a-trish'al),  a.  [<  dcatrice  + 
■4al;  =  F.  dcdtridel,  "etc.]  Pertaining  to, 
marked  by,  or  forming  a  cicatrice  or  scar :  as, 

a  dcatridal  process Cicatricial  tissue,  a  form  of 

tissue  closely  resembling  ordinary  dense  connective  tissue, 
into  which  the  granulation  tissue  ttUing  up  and  repairing 
wounds  and  other  losses  of  substance  becomes  converted. 

cicatricle  (sik'a-tri-kl),  n.  1.  Same  as  dca- 
tricula.—2.  Jji'bot.:  (a)  The  hilum  of  a  seed. 
(6)  The  scar  left  by  a  fallen  leaf.     [Bare.] 

cicatricose  (sik'a-tri-kos),  a.    [<  L.  dcatrix  (dc- 


ppr.  cicatrizing.  [<  dcatr{ice)  +  -ize;  after  F, 
dcatriser  (=  Sp.  Pg.  dcatrizar  =  It.  cicatrizzare), 
<  dcatrice :  see  cicatrice.']  I.  trans.  To  induce 
the  formation  of  a  cicatrice  on;  heal  up  (a 
wound). 

II.  iutrans.  To  form  a  cicatrice  in  healing; 
skin  over :  as,  the  wound  dcatrized. 
Also  spelled  cicatrise. 

cicatrose  (sik'a-tros),  a.  [<  dcatr{ioe)  +  -ose. 
Cf.  L.  cicatricosus.']    Same  as  dcatricose. 

cicely  (sis'e-li),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cisley; 
a  corrupt  form  of  seseli,  q.  v.]  A  popxdar  name 
of  several  umbelliferous  plants.  See  Seseli. 
—  Rough  cicely,  Caucalis  Antkriscus. — Sweet  cicely. 
(a)  Myrrhis  odorata.  Also  called  sweet  chervil.  (&)  In 
North  America,  the  species  of  Osmorrhiza. — Wild  cicely, 
Chcerophyllum  sylvestre. 

Oicer  (si'ser),  n.  [L.,  >  ult.  E.  chichX,  a  chick- 
pea, vetch:  see  chichX.']  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants  allied  to  the  vetch,  consisting  of 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  central 
Asia  and  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean.   See  chick-pea. 

cicerone  (sis-e-ro'ne;  It.  pron.  che-eha-ro'ne), 
re. ;  pi.  dceroiii  (-ne).  [It.,  a  partioular  appli- 
cation, in  allusion  to  the  loquacity  of  guides, 
of  the  name  Cicerone,  <  L.  Cicero{n-),  the  cele- 
brated Boman  orator.]  In  Italy,  one  who  acts  as 
a  guide  in  exhibiting  and  explaining  antiqui- 
ties, curiosities,  etc.;  hence,  in  general,  one 
who  explains  the  interesting  features  or  asso- 
ciations or  the  curiosities  of  a  place ;  a  guide. 

I  must  own  to  you  it  surprised  me  to  see  my  cicerone  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  busts  and  statues  of  all  the  great 
people  of  antiquity.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

Ciceronian  (sis-e-ro'ni-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  Ci- 
ceronianus,  <  Cicero{n-),  Cicero.]    I,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  Cieero  (Marcus  Txd- 
a^ic-),  a  scar,  +"-ose.1   1.  Cove'red  with  scars.—    lius  Cicero,  106-43  B.  C,  often  called  Tully),  the 
2.  In  entom.,  having  elevated  spots  like  scars    Boman  orator,  or  his  orations  and  writings. 


Cichla  oceltaris. 

ters  of  South  America,  and  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily C«cM(?(b.  Sc/mejder,  1801.— St.  A  genus  of 
birds.     Wagler,  1827. 

cichlid  (sik'lid),  H .  A  fish  of  the  family  Cichlidm. 

Cichlidse  (sik'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cichla,  1,  + 
-i(i(E.]  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cichla :  more  generally 
known  as  Chromid.es,  Chromidce,  or  Chromididm. 
They  have  an  oblong  or  somewhat  elongated  body,  mod- 
erate cycloid  or  ctenoid  scales,  interrupted  or  deflected 
lateral  line,  compressed  head,  terminal  mouth,  toothless 
paJate,  single  nostrils,  united  lower  pharyngeal  bones, 
and  four  complete  rows  of  gills  ;  the  dorsal  is  long,  and  its 
spinous  portion  forms  the  greater  part  of  it,  while  its  soft 
portion  and  that  of  the  anal  are  opposite  and  equal.  The 
species  are  mostly  confined  to  the  fresh  waters  of  tropical 
Africa  and  America,  but  a  few  are  found  in  Palestine,  and 
one  in  Texas.  They  take  care  of  their  young,  and  have 
considerable  superficial  resemblance  to  the  centrarchids 
or  sunflshes  of  the  United  States.  Nearly  150  species  are 
known. 

cicMingf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  chichling. 

cicMoia  (sik'loid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Cichla,  1,  + 
-oid.]    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cichlidce. 
II,  «.  One  of  the  Cichlidm. 

Cichlomorpliee  (sik-lo-mSr'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kix^v,  a  bird  like  the  thrush  {Turdus),  + 
IMpfn,  form.]  In  Sundevall's  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  first  and  highest  group  or  cohort 
of  birds,  embracing  eight  superfamily  groups 
or  phalanges,  and  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  turdoid  Passeres  or  dentirostral  Osdnes  of 
authors  in  general :  one  of  the  six  cohorts  of  this 
author's  Osdnes  laminiplantares. 

Cichlomorphic  (sik-16-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Cichlomor- 
phcB  +  -ic]  Besembling  a  thrush  in  structure ; 
turdif  orm  or  turdoid ;  specifically,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  CichlomorphcB. 

Cicnoriacese  (si-ko-ri-a'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ciehorium  -t-  -acem.']  In  hot,  a  tribe  of  the 
natural  order  Composites,  characterized  by  hav- 
ing only  perfect  flowers  with  the  corollas  all 
ligulate,  and  by  milky  juice :  eofextensive  with 
the  saboTieT  Liguliflorw.  There  are  about*60  genera 
and  750  species,  of  which  much  the  greater  number  belong 
to  the  old  world.  It  includes  the  chicory,  endive,  lettuce, 
salsify,  dandelion,  etc. 

cichoriaceous  (si-ko-ri-a'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  or  haying  the  characters  of  the  Cichoriacece. 
Also  written  chicoriaceous. 

Ciehorium  (si-ko'ri-um),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Kix&ptov, 
>  E.  dchory,  chicory,  and  succory,  q.  v.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Compositce. 
There  are  two  species,  perennial  herbs  of  the  old  world, 
the  common  chicory  (C.  Intybus)  and  endive  (C.  Jindivia) 
of  gardens.    See  chicory  and  endive. 

cichoryt  (sik'o-ri),  n.  A  former  spelling  of 
chicory. 

cichpeaf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  chick-pea. 

cicindel  (si-sin'del),  M.  [<  CiciTOtfeJa.]  Abeetle 
of  the  family  Cidndelidw  ;  a  tiger-lbeetle. 

Cicindela  (sis-in-de'la),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ddnde- 
la,  a  glow-worm,  redupl.  of  candela,  a  candle : 
see  candle.]  A  genus  of  the  family  CidndelidiB, 
or  tiger-beetles.  lU  technical  characters  are  contigu- 
ous posterior  coxeb,  large  prominent  eyes,  and  maxillary 
palpi  with  the  third  joint  shorter  than  the  fourth  From 
their  elegance  of  form,  as  well  as  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 


Tiger-beetles. 
a,  Cictndela  sexf^tttata:  b,  C.  repanda ; 
,  C.  splendida;  d,  C.  vulgaris.    (All  nat- 


Cicindela 

coloring,  the  numerous  species  of  this  genus  have  always 
been  great  favorites  with  collectors,  although,  on  account 
of  their  variability 
of  color  and  sculp- 
ture, they  are  very 
difficult  to  distin- 
guish. They  are 
among  the  most 
predaceous  bee- 
tles, being  excel- 
lent runners  and 
quick  on  the  wing. 
Their  larvte  live  in 
cylindrical  holes 
in  the  ground ; 
they  are  whitish 
grubs,  with  a  large 
flat  head,  the  first 
thoracic  joint 
being  furnished 
with  a  large  corne- 
ous plate,  and  the 
ninth  abdominal 
joint  having  on 
the  dorsal  side 
two  curved  hooks. 
The  four  species 
figured  ai'e  charac- 
teristic examples. 

Cicindeletae 

(sis-in-del'e- 
te),».^/.  [NL., 
<  L.  cicindela,  a 

glow-worm,  +    

Or.  lT?!g,  a  kins- 
man, neighbor.  Cf.  Cicindela.'\  In  Latreille's 
system  of  classification,  a  group  of  carnivo- 
rous or  adephagous  pentamerous  Coleoptera  or 
beetles,  embracing  the  tiger-beetles  and  their 
allies. 

Cicindelid88(sis-in-del'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cicindela  +  ■4dce.'\  A  family  of  adephagous 
Coleoptera  or  beetles,  commonly  called  tiger- 
ieetles  and  sparklers.  The  typical  genus  is  Cicindela. 
The  metasternum  has  an  antecoxal  piece  separated  by  a 
well-marked  suture  reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  extending  in  a  triangular  process  between  the  hind 
coxae,  which  are  small  and  mobile  ;  and  the  antennae  are 
11-jointed,  and  inserted  on  the  front  above  the  base  of 
the  mandibles.  The  species  are  found  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  They  have  very  prominent  eyes,  very  strong 
mandibles,  are  armed  with  strong  teeth,  and  are  remark- 
alDle  for  the  beauty  of  their  colors.    See  Cicindela. 

Cicindelinae  (si-sin-de-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ci- 
dndela  +  ■4ncB.']  The  typical  subfamily  of  the 
Cicindelidce;  the  tiger-beetles  proper. 

cicindeline  (si-sin'df-lin),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
haying  the  nature  of"  the  genus  Cicindela  or  sub- 
family Cicindelince. 

cieinnal  (si-sin'al),  a.    Same  as  cinoinnal. 

Cicinnurus,  ».    See  Cindnnurus. 

cicilUlUS  (si-sin'us),  «.     Same  as  cincinnus. 

cicisbeism  (si-sis'be-izm),  m.  [<  cicisbeo  +  -ism  ; 
=  F.  sigisiMsme.l  '  The  practice  of  acting  as, 
or  the  custom  of  having,  a  cicisbeo ;  the  practice 
of  dangling  about  women. 

The  enormous  wickedness  and  utter  paganism  of  the 
Borgias  and  Medici  seem  almost  respectable  when  com- 
pared with  the  reign  of  cicisbeism  and  Jesuitry. 

AthenoBUm,  No.  3084,  p.  737. 

cicisbeo  (si-sis'be-6 ;  It.  prou.  ehe-ches-ba'o),  n. 
[It.  (>F.  ddsMe,  sigisMe),  said  to  be  <  F.  c'hiche, 
small,  little,  -I-  heau,  beautiful:  see  heau,  &eKe. ] 
1.  In  Italy,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
name  given  to  a  professed  gallant  and  atten- 
dant of  a  married  woman;  one  who  dangles 
about  women. 

Lady  T.  You  know  I  admit  you  as  a  lover  no  farther 
than  fashion  sanctions. 

Joseph  S.  True — a  mere  platonic  cicisbeo — what  every 
wife  is  entitled  to.        Shendcm,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

2t.  A  bow  of  silk  or  ribbon  with  long  pendent 
ends  attached  to  a  walking-stick,  the  hilt  of  a 
sword,  or  the  handle  of  a  fan.  Smollett. 
Ciclatont,  ciclatount,  «•  [In  Spenser,  after 
Chaucer,  cheldaton,sheclclaton,  schecMaton ;  ME. 
oiolatoun,ciclatun,cyclatoun,  siclatoun,  syelatoun, 
sykelatoun,  once  ehekelatoun,  <  OF.  eiclaton,  dcla- 
tm,  dhiclaton,  ciglaton,  siglaton,  singlaton,  sen- 
glaton,  segleton  (>  8p.  eiclaton),  a  kind  of  mantle 
or  robe,  also,  at  least  in  AF.  (as  alone  in  ME.), 
a  rich  fabric  (see  def.),  appar.  (with  suffix  -on) 
(=  Sp.  ciclada,  a  kind  of  mantle)  <  ML.  cyclas 
(aoc.  cyoladem),  ciclas,  ciclade,  ciclades,  cicladis, 
a  kind  of  mantle,  also  a  rich  fabric  (see  def.),  < 
L.  cyclas,  ace.  cyclada  (in  Propertius),  <  Gr.  ku- 
t/Wf ,  a  mantle  worn  chiefly  by  women,  adorned 
with  a  border  of  purple  or  gold,  with  ref.  to 
which,  or  to  its  circular  form  (ef .  B.  circular,  a 
cloak),  it  received  its  name,  <  Gr.  KVKMg,  round, 
circular,  <  kiik/Io?,  round:  see  cyclas  and  cycle. 
The  transfer  and  enrichment  of  the  sense  (from 
'a  round  mantle'  to  'a  costly  fabric  of  diverse 
use')  is  remarkable,  and,  with  the  peculiar 
forms,  gives  some  color  to  the  supposition  that 
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with  the  L.  cyclas,  etc.,  in  its  proper  sense  of '  a 
mantle,'  has  been  merged  another  word,  per- 
haps of  Eastern  origin,  meaning  'a  fabric' 
Yule  compares  the  Panjab  trade-name  sukldt, 
broadcloth,  or  the  Ar.  Sikiliyat,  Sicily.]  1.  A 
costly  fabric  used  in  the  middle  ages  for  men's 
and  women's  robes  or  mantles,  and  also  for 
leggings,  housings,  banners,  tents,  etc.  it  was 
sometimes,  perhaps  generally,  of  silk,  often  woven  mth 
gold ;  It  IS  found  explained  as  pannus  aureus,  cloth  of 
gold.  From  the  diversity  of  its  use,  the  term  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  any  rich-looking  fabric. 

Of  Brugges  were  his  hosen  brown, 

His  robe  was  of  dclatoun, 

That  coste  many  a  jane. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  23. 

Ther  was  mony  gonfanoun 

Of  gold,  sendel,  and  siclatoun. 
King  Alisaunder  (Weber's  Metr.  Rom.,  I.  86),  1. 1963. 

Off  silk,  cendale,  and  syelatoun 

Was  the  emperours  pavyloun. 
Rich.  Coer  de  Lion  (Weber's  Metr.  Rom.,  II.  90). 

3.  A  mantle  or  robe  worn  by  men  and  women, 
apparently  of  the  fabric  called  by  the  same 
name.  [But  this  sense  belongs  properly  only  to  the 
French  and  Spanish  eiclaton  and  the  Middle  Latin  cyclas; 
it  is  not  established  in  English.  The  word  is  erroneously 
explained  and  used  in  the  following  passages  by  Spenser : 

The  quilted  leather  Jacke  is  old  English ;  for  it  was  the 
proper  weede  of  the  horseman,  as  ye  may  reade  in  Chau- 
cer, where  he  describeth  Sir  Thopas  his  apparrell  and  ar- 
moure,  when  he  went  to  fight  agaynst  the  Gyant,  in  his 
robe  of  shecklaton,  which  schecklaton  is  that  kind  of  guild- 
ed  leather  with  which  they  used  to  embroder  theyr  Irish 
jackes.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

But  in  a  Jacket,  quilted  richly  rare 
Upon  checklaton,  he  was  straungely  dight. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  VI.  viL  43.] 

Ciconia  (si-ko'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ciconia,  a 
stork,  dial,  coniaj  prob.  redupl.  from  canere, 
sing,  cry.  Cf.  E.  lien,  from  same  root.]  The 
typical  genus  of  storks  of  the  family  Ciconiidce. 
The  best-known  species  are  the  common  white  and  black 
storks  of  Europe,  C.  alia  and  C.  nigra.  See  stm-k,  and  cut 
under  Ciconiidce. 

ciconian  (si-ko'ni-an),  a.  [<  Ciconia  +  -are.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  storks:  as,  "the 
fierce  ciconian  train,"  Fope,  tr.  of  Odyssey,  ix. 
68.     [Rare.] 

CiconiidsB  (sik-o-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ciconia 
+  -idce.^  A  family  of  large  altricial  grallatorial 
birds,  of  the  order  Herodiones  and  suborder  Pe- 
largi  (which  see)  ;  the  storks.  The  bill  is  longer 
than  the  head,  stout  at  the  base,  not  grooved,  tapering  to 
the  straight,  recurved,  or  decurved*  tip ;  the  nostrils  are 
pierced  directly  in  the  substance  of  the  bill,  and  are  with- 
out nasal  scales ;  the  legs  are  reticulate,  and  bare  above  the 
sufirago;  the  hallux  is  not  completely  insistent;  and  the 
claws  are  not  acute.    The  family  contains  about  12  spe- 
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White  Stork  ( Ciconia  alba 


cies,  representing  nearly  as  many  modern  genera,  chiefly 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  It  includes 
the  storks  proper,  the  marabous,  open-bills,  jabirus,  wood- 
ibises,  etc.    Also  written  Ciconidce,  Ciconiadce. 

ciconiiform  (si-k6'ni-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  cico- 
niiformis,  <  L.  ciconia,  stork,  +  forma,  form.] 
Having  or  pertaining  to  the  form  or  structure 
of  the  Ciconiidm;  like  or  likened  to  a  stork. 

Garrod  and  Forbes  suggest  a  ciconiiform  origin  for  the 
Tubinares.         A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  47,  note. 

Olconiiformes  (si-k6"ni-i-f6r'mez),m.^Z.  [NL., 
pi.  of  oiconiiformis :  see  ciconiiform.]  In  Gar- 
rod's  arrangement,  the  third  division  of  homa- 
logonatous  birds,  including  several  modern 
orders,  as  storks,  herons,  pelicans,  vultures, 
hawks,  and  owls.  It  is  not  a  recognized  group 
in  ornithology. 

Ciconiinee  (si-ko-ni-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ci- 
conia +  -ince.']  The  typical  subfamily  of  the 
Cicomidos.  containing  the  true  storks,  mara- 
bous, and  jabirus,  as  distinguished  from  the 
open-bills  and  wood-ibises.  The  biU  is  straight  or 
recurved;  the  nostrils  are  nearly  lateral;  the  toes  are 
short ;  the  hallux  is  not  insistent ;  and  the  claws  are  broad, 
flat,  and  blunt,  like  nails.  Ciconia,  Myctena,  and  Lep- 
topHlus  are  the  leading  genera.    Also  Ciconina. 
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ciconiine  (si-k6'ni-in),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  Ciconiiiiw  ;  ciconine. 

ciconine  (sik'o-nin),  a.  [<  L.  ciconinus,  of  the 
stork,  <  ciconia,  a  stork:  see  Ciconia.2  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ciconiidce ;  having  the  char- 
acters of  storks ;  ciconiiform:  pelargio. 

cicuratet  (sik'ii-rat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  cicuratus,  pp. 
of  cicurare,  make  tame,  <  cicur,  tame.]  To 
tame ;  reclaim  from  wildness. 

Even  after  carnal  conversion,  poysons  may  yet  retain 
some  portions  of  their  natures ;  yet  are  they  so  refracted, 
cicurated,  and  subdued,  as  not  to  make  good  their  first 
and  destructive  malignities. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  17. 

clcurationf  (sik-u-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *cj- 
curatio{n-),  <  cicurare,  ta'ine :  see  dcurate.']  The 
act  of  taming  or  reclaiming  from  wildness. 
Bay. 

Cicuta  (si-ku'ta),  n.  [L.,  >  It.  Sp.  Pg.  cicuta 
=  Pr.  cicuda  =  F.  eigne,  hemlock.]  A  genus 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  containing  four  or  five 
species,  one  European  and  three  or  four  Ameri- 
can. They  are  tall,  perennial,  glabrous  herbs,  with  di- 
vided leaves,  and  compound,  many-rayed  umbels  of  white 
fiowers.  C.  virosa  and  the  common  American  species,  C. 
maculata,  are  popularly  called  water-hemlock  or  cowbane. 
The  roots  of  all  are  a  deadly  poison.  Most  of  the  species 
may  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  venation  of  the  leaves, 
the  main  side-veins  running  to  the  notches  instead  of  to 
the  ends  of  the  teeth.     See  hemlock. 

cicutet,  n.    Water-hemlock.     See  Cicuta. 

cicu'tine  (si-ku'tin),  n.  [<  Cicuta  +  -in^.']  A 
volatile  alkaloid  found  in  Cicuta  virosa,  the 
water-hemlock. 

Cid  (sid),  n.  [Sp.,  <  Ar.  seid,  seiyid,  lord,  el 
seid  (Sp.  el  Cid,  '  the  Cid '),  the  lord  or  chief.] 
A  chief ;  a  commander :  a  title  applied  in  Span- 
ish literature  to  Buy  or  Roderigo  Diaz,  count 
of  Bivar,  a  dauntless  champion  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  of  the  old  Spanish  monarchy 
against  the  Moors  in  the  eleventh  century.  He 
received  this  title  from  the  Moors  against  whom  he  fought, 
while  from  his  countrymen  he  received  that  of  el  Campe- 
odor,  the  champion ;  and  the  two  were  combined  in  the 
form  el  Cid  Campeador,  the  lord  champion. 

The  title  of  Cid  ...  is  often  said  to  have  come  to  him 
from  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  five  Moorish  kings 
or  chiefs  acknowledged  him  in  one  battle  as  their  Seid,  or 
their  lord  and  conqueror.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  12. 

cidares,  m.    Plural  of  cidaris. 

Cidaria  (si-da'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Treitsehke, 
1825),  <  Gr.  Ki6aptQ,  a  Persian  head-dress.  See 
Cidaris,  2.]  A  ge- 
nus of  moths,  of  the 
family  Phalamidce, 
characterized  by 
having  oblique 
bands  with  acute 
angles  across  the 
front  wings.  The 
larvffi  are  true  geome- 
ters or  loopers,  having 
but  two  pairs  of  pro- 
legs.  C.  diversilineata 
feeds  on  the  grape-vine. 

cidarid  (sid'a-rid), 
n.  One  of  tte  Ci- 
daridce  or  Cidari- 
dea;  a  desmosti- 
ohous  or  regular  sea-urchin,  as  distinguished 
from  a  heart-urchin  or  shield-urchin. 

Cidaridae  (si-dar'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cidaris 
(^Cidarid-),  2,  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  desmosti- 
chous  eudocycUcal  or  regular  sea-urchins,  with 
very  narrow  ambulacral  and  broad  interambn- 
lacral  spaces,  large  perforated  tubercles,  club- 
shaped  spines,  no  oral  branchise,  and  no  sphEeri- 
dia.  They  have  the  shell  rounded,  unclosed  auricles, 
entire  peristome,  and  ten  anal  plates.  The  typical  genus 
is  Cidaris. 

Cidaridea  (sid-a-rid'f-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cidaris 
{Cidarid-),  2,  -t-'-eo.]"  A  superfamily  or  ordinal 
group  of  Echinoidea  ;  the  regular  endocyclical  or 
desmostichous  sea-urchins,  having  the  mouth 
and  anus  centric,  two  rows  of  ambulacra  and  of 
interambulacra  alternating  with  one  another, 
and  teeth  and  masticatory  apparatus,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  order  Endocyclica  of  some  authors,  and 
includes  the  families  Cidaridce,  EchinidcB,  Echinometridce, 
and  others. 

cidaris  (sid'a-ns),  n. ;  pi.  cidares  (-rez).  [L.,  < 
Gr.  niSapiQ,  a  turban,  tiara ;  of  Pers.  origin.]  1. 
(a)  An  ornamental  head-dress  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings. 

On  his  [the  Persian  king's]  head  was  set  a  Cidaris  or 
Tiara ;  this  was  a  kind  of  Cap  or  Turbant,  not  like  a  felt 
of  wooll,  but  of  diners  peeces  of  cloth  sowed  together. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  361. 

(6)  The  head-dress  of  the  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  (c)  A  low-crowned  episcopal  miter.  F. 
G.Lee.  Also wnttenkidaris. — 2.  [cap."]  [NL.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cidaridai.   The 


Cidaria  diversilineata,  natural  size. 
a,  larva  ;  b,  moth. 


Cidaris  tribnloides,  viewed  from  the  ac- 
tinal  side.  The  spines  are  removed  from 
ODe  interambulacral  area  and  one  half  of 
another. 
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species  are  mostly  of  warm  seas.  C.  tritmloidei  is  found  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  A  British  species  found  in  Shetland 
IS  C.papillata,  call- 
ed the  piper-urchin, 
from  some  fancied 
resemblance  of  its 
globular  body  and 
spines  to  a  bagpipe. 

cidarite  (sid'a- 
rit),  n.  [<  Cida- 
ris, 2,  +  -4^2.] 
A  fossil  repre- 
sentative of  the 
genus  Cidaris, 
or  some  similar 
echinoid,  found 
in  the  Carbonif- 
erous limestone 
and  upward. 
Many  cidarites  are 
of  large  size,  and 
are  fm-nished  with  long  and  often  curiously  ornamented 
spines.    See  Cidaridce. 

cider  (sl'dfer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cyder, 
sider,  syder,  <  ME.  ddre,  cyder,  sider,  syder,  cy- 
ther,  sither,  sythir,  etc.  (also  sicer,  siser,  etc., 
after  L.),  <  OF.  sidre,  cidere,  F.  ddre  =  Sp.  si- 
dra,  OSp.  sizra,  =  Pg.  cidra  =  It.  cidro,  sidro, 
cider,  <  L.  sicera,  <  Gr.  aUcpa,  <  Heb.  shekdr  (= 
Ar.  sdkar),  strong  drink,  <  shdJcar,  be  intoxi- 
cated.] if.  A  strong  liquor. 
He  schall  not  drinke  wyn  ne  sydyr  [ A.  V. ,  strong  drink]. 

Wyd^f,  Luke  i.  15. 
2.  Formerly,  any  liquor  made  of  the  juice  of 
fruits ;  now,  the  expressed  juice  of  apples, 
either  before  or  after  fermentation. 

We  had  also  drink,  wholesome  and  good  wine  of  the 
grape,  a  kind  of  cider  made  of  a  fruit  of  that  country. 

Bacon. 
A  flask  of  cider  from  his  father's  vats. 
Prime,  which  I  knew.  Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 
Cider  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1763  (3  Geo.  III.,  c.  12), 
imposing  additional  and  heavy  taxes  upon  wine,  vinegar, 
cider,  perry,  etc.  It  caused  great  agitation  in  the  coun- 
try.—Hard  cider,  fermented  cider;  cider  that  has  lost 
its  sweetness  from  fermentation. — Sweet  cider,  cider 
before  fermentation,  or  cider  in  which  fermentation  has 
been  prevented.—  Water  cider,  a  weak  cider  made  by 
adding  to  the  apples,  after  the  first  pressing,  one  half  their 
weight  of  water,  and  expressing  the  liquor  a  second  time. 

cider-brandy  (si'dSr-bran'di),  n.  A  sort  of 
brandy  distilled  from  cider.  In  the  United 
States  also  called  apple-jack  and  apple-brandy. 

cideristt  (si'd6r-ist),  n.  [<  cider  +  4st.']  A 
maker  of  cider.    Mortimer. 

ciderkint  (si'dfer-kin),  n.  [<  dder  +  dim.  -Mn.'] 
An  old  name  for  liquor  made  from  the  refuse  of 
apples  after  the  juice  had  been  pressed  out  for 
cider. 

Ciderkin  is  made  for  common  drinking,  and  supplies  the 
place  of  smaU  beer.  Mortimer. 

cider-mill  (si'd6r-mil),  n.  A  mill  for  crushing 
apples  to  make  cider ;  an  establishment  where 
cider  is  made. 

cider-press  (si'der-pres),  n.  A  press  used  in 
extracting  cider  from  crushed  or  ground  apples. 

cider-tree  (si'd6r-tre),  n.  The  swamp  gum- 
tree  of  Australia,  Eucalyptti^  Gunnii,  the  sap  of 
which  is  occasionally  made  into  a  kind  of  cider. 

cider-vinegar  (si'der-vin'f-gar),  re.  A  vinegar 
made  by  the  aeetification  of  cider. 

ci-devant  (se-dfe-von'),  a.  [F.,  former;  prop, 
adv.,  formerly,  before :  ci,  contr.  from  id,  here, 
<  L.  ecce,  lo,  +  hie,  this;  devant,  OF.  davant, 
prop.  Wavant,  <  de,  of,  +  avant,  before :  see 
avant-,  avauni^.^  Former ;  late ;  ex- :  applied 
to  a  person  with  reference  to  an  office  or  a  po- 
sition which  he  no  longer  occupies. 

The  ci-devant  commander.  Quarterly  Bev. 

Much  they  marvelled  to  see  the  wealth  of  the  ci-devant 

blacksmith, 
All  his  domains  and  his  herds,  and  his  patriarchal  de- 
meanor. Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

cidronf,  ».    An  obsolete  variant  of  dtron. 

0.  I.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Companion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  an  Anglo-Indian 
order  of  knighthood  instituted  on  January  1st, 
1878. 

cielt,  cieledt,  etc.    See  ceil,  etc. 

cienaga  (se-e-na'ga),  n.  [Sp.  ciSnaga,  a  quag- 
mire (cf.  cenagalj'si  quagmire),  <  deno,  mud, 
mire,  <  L.  cmnum,  mud,  mire,  filth.]  A  swamp 
or  swale :  a  Spanish  word  used  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  to  some  extent  in  California 
and  Texas.    Sometimes  written  denega. 

cierge  (serj),  ?j.    [F.:  seecerg'e.]    Same  as  cergie. 

cigar  (si-gar'),  /(.  [=  D.  sigaar  =  Gr.  dgarre  = 
Dan.  Sw.  dgar,  <  F.  cigare,  <  Sp.  dgarro  =  Pg. 
It.  dgarro,  a  cigar,  orig.  a  kind  of  tobacco  grown 
in  Cuba.]  A  cylindrical  roll  of  tobacco  for 
smoking,  pointed  at  one  end  for  insertion  into 
the  mouth  and  cut  at  the  other  for  lighting.  It 
is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco-plant  divested  of  the 
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stems  and  enveloped  tightly  in  a  wrapper  of  the  same 
material.  A  cigar  of  tapering  form,  but  not  pointed  at 
either  end,  is  called  a  cheroot.    Also  written,  improperly, 


cigar-bundler  (si-gar'bun"dler),  «.  A  clamp- 
ing-press for  packing  cigars  in  bundles. 

cigar-case  (si-gar'kas),  re.  A  pocket-case  for 
holding  cigars. 

cigarette  (sig-a-ref),  re.  [<  F.  cigarette,  dim.  of 
cigare,  a  cigar.]  A  small  cigar  made  of  finely 
cut  tobacco  roUed  up  in  an  envelop  of  tobacco, 
corn-husk,  or  thin  paper,  generally  rice-paper, 
so  as  to  form  a  cylinder  open  at  both  ends. 

cigarette-filler  (sig-a-ret'fil"6r),  n.  A  device 
for  filling  the  envelop  of  a  cigarette  with  to- 
bacco. 

cigarette-paper  (sig-a-ret'pa"per),  re.  Thin 
paper,  commonly  rice-paper,  used  for  the  wrap- 
pers of  the  fine-out  tobacco  which  forms  the 
filling  of  cigarettes. 

cigar-fish  (si-gar'fish),  n.  A  oarangoid  fish,  De- 
cap  ierMspM«c?ote<s,havingathickfusiform  shape 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  cigar,  it  has  rays 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  detached  and  developed  as  pin- 


Cigar-fish  {_Decafiterus  J>uttetatus). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

nules,  and  a  row  of  blackish  dots  along  the  sides.  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  neighboring 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  abounds  at  Bermuda,  where 
it  is  of  som  e  importance  as  a  f  ood-flsh.    Also  round-robin. 

cigar-holder  (si-gar'h61"d6r),  n.  A  mouth- 
piece or  tube,  often  of  ivory  or  amber,  used  to 
hold  a  cigar.     Also,  rarely,  dgar-tube. 

cigar-plant  (si-gar'plant),  re.  The  Cupheapla- 
tycentra,  a  native  of  Mexico,  having  a  bright- 
scarlet  tubular  corolla  tipped  with  black  and 
white,  well  known  in  cultivation. 

cigar-press  (si-gar'pres),  re.  A  press  used  to 
compress  cigars  preparatory  to  packing. 

cigar-tree  (si-gar'tre),  re.  A  name  of  the  catal- 
pa,  from  the  shajie  of  its  pods. 

cigar-tube  (si-gar'tub).  n.  Same  as  dgar-holder. 

cigninota  (sig-ni7n6'ta),  re.  [NL.,  prop,  "cygni- 
nota,  <  L.  eygmis,  swan,  +  nota,  mark.]  Same 
as  swan-mark. 

cileryt,  cilleryt,  re.  [<  *dler,  "dller,  for  celer, 
celler^,  celure,  sculptured  work  in  relief,  orna- 
mental carving  or  other  decoration :  see  celure.'\ 
Ornamental  carving  around  the  head  of  a  pil- 
lar ;  a  volute. 

Voluta  [It.,  =  E.  volute],  that  in  the  head  or  chapiter  of 
a  piller  which  sticketh  out  or  hangeth  ouer  in  maner  of 
a  writhen  circle  or  curled  tuft,  being  a  kind  of  worke  of 
leanes  or  some  such  deuise  turned  diners  and  sundrie 
wayes  ;  earners  and  painters  call  it  draperie  or  cillerie. 

Florio. 

Draperie  [F.],  .  .  .  a  flourishing  with  leaues  and  flowers 

in  wood,  or  stone,  used  especially  on  the  heads  of  pillers, 

and  tearmed  by  oui"  workmen  drapery  or  cilery.     Cotgrave. 

cilia,  re.    Plural  of  dliwm. 

ciliary  (sil'i-a-ri),  a.  [=  F.  dliaire,  <  NL. 
dliaris,  <  L.  cilium,  an  eyelid:  see  dlium.1  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  cilia;  hair-like; 
filamentous ;  specifically,  belonging  to  the  eye- 
lids :  &,8,  the  dliary  feathers  of  birds  (that  is, 
feathers  situated  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids). — 
2.  Furnished  with  cilia  j  ciliated. — 3.  Pertain- 
ing to  cilia ;  characteristic  of  cilia;  done  by 
cilia:  as,  ciKari/ action;  dliarymotiojx. — 4.  Re- 
lated, associated,  or  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  eye ;  situated  in  or  about  the  eye :  ap- 
plied to  various  delicate  anatomical  structures. 
—Ciliary  arteries,  numerous  small  branches  of  the  oph- 
thalmic artery,  which  supply  the  interior  and  other  parts 
of  the  eyeball.  They  are  divided  into  three  sets,  long  short, 
and  anterior.— Ciliary  body,  (a)  That  part  of  the  cho- 
roid coat  of  the  eye  which  lies  in  front  of  the  ora  serrata, 
including  the  ciliary  muscle  and  ciliary  processes,  but  not 
the  iris.  By  some  restricted  to  that  part  of  the  choroid 
coat  which  lies  in  front  of  the  orbiculus  ciliaris.  Also 
called  corpus  ciliare.  (b)  In  the  eye  of  a  cephalopod,  a 
thickening  of  the  epithelium  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  connective  tissue  which  invests  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  extends  to  the  crystalline  lens.  Also  called 
corpus  epitheliale.—  Ciliary  canal.  See  canali.— Cillaiy 
ganglion.  See  ganglion.— Cmary  ligament,  an  elastic 
structure  surrounding  the  iris,  and  connecting  the  exter- 
nal and  middle  tunics  of  the  eyeball.    See  cut  under  eye 

—Ciliary  motion,  cUiary  movement,  the  motion  of 
cilia  which  produces  the  locomotion  of  the  bodies  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  as  in  the  ciliated  protozoans,  or  maintains 
a  current  over  the  ciliated  surface,  as  in  the  ciliated  air- 
passages  of  man.— Ciliary  muscle,  a  muscle  attached  to 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eyeball.  Its  contraction  draws  upon 
the  ciliary  processes,  affects  the  shape  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  and  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  accommodation  or  adj  ust- 
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ment  of  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances.  See  cut 
under  ej/e.— Ciliary  muscle  of  Klolanus,  a  small  sepa- 
rate fasciculus  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  running  in 
the  free  margin  of  the  eyelid,  inside  the  eyelashes.— Cili- 
ary nerves,  long  and  short,  ultimate  branches  of  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  of  the  ciliary  gan- 
glion, supplying  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  iris.— Ciliary 
neuralgia,  neuralgia  extending  over  the  brow  and  down 
the  side  of  the  nose,  attributed  to  irritation  of  the  ciliary 
nerves. —  ClUary  processes,  plaits  and  folds  of  the  cho- 
roid connected  with  corresponding  foldings  of  the  suspen- 
sory ligament  of  the  lens  of  the  eye,  circularly  disposed 
around  the  lens  behind  the  iris.  They  are  some  60  or  80 
in  number.  See  cut  under  eye. — CUlary  zone,  the  ring 
or  zone  marked  out  by  the  ciliary  processes. 
Oiliata  (sil-i-a'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
dliatus,  having  cilia:  see  dliate.}  1.  The  cili- 
ated infusorians;  a  major  group  of  Infusoria, 
as  distinguished  from  the  JFlagellata  and  the 
Tentaculifera,  characterized  by  the  possession 
of  organs  of  locomotion  and  prehension  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  vibratile  cilia,  more  or  less 
completely  clothing  the  body.  The  cilia  are  vari- 
ously modified  as  setae,  styles,  or  uncini,  and  membrani- 
form  expansions  are  occasionally  found ;  but  the  Ciliata 
are  devoid  of  the  special  supplementary  lash-like  appen- 
dages called  flagella.  They  are  usually  unsymmetrical 
animals  of  a  high  grade  of  organization  in  their  class,  the 
simplest  of  them  being  differentiated  into  an  endosarc  and 
ectosarc  with  an  endoplastule  and  contractus  vacuole, 
while  most,  if  not  all,  show  an  oral  region  where  food  is 
ingested,  whence  an  esophageal  depression  leads  into  the 
endosarc ;  and  there  is  also,  usually,  an  aboral  or  anal  area 
through  which  the  refuse  of  digestion  is  evacuated.  The 
families  are  numerous,  and  have  been  divided  by  Stein  into 
the  groups  Holotricha,  Heterotricha,  Hypotrieha,  and  Peri- 
tricha,  according  to  the  character  of  the  cilia  and  their  dis- 
position upon  the  body  of  the  animal.  Paramecium  and 
Vorticella  are  common  examples  of  the  Ciliata. 
2.  A  branch  of  Platyhelmia,  consisting  of  two 
classes,  Planariw  and  Nemertina,  as  together 
distinguished  from  a  branch  Snctoria :  an  inex- 
act synonyniot  Nemertoidea  (which  see).  E,  iJ. 
Lanhester.  [Little  used.] 
ciliate,  ciliated  (sil'i-at, 
-a-ted),  a.  [<  NL.  dlia- 
tus (cf.  ML.  dliatus,  with 
beautiful  eyelids),  <  L. 
(NL.)c87mm;  see  cilium, 
and  cf.  Ciliata.l  Fur- 
nished with  cilia;  bear- 
ing cilia,  (a)  In  bot.,  mar- 
ginally fringed  with  hairs,  as  leaves,  petals,  etc. ;  having 
motile  appendages,  as  reproductive  bodies  of  many  crypto- 
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I,  z._  Ciliated  embryos  of  common  red  coral  {Corallium  rubrum). 
3.  Ciliated  chamber  of  a  fresh-water  sponge  l^Spongilla).  4.  Free- 
swimming  ciliated  embryo  of  a  sponge.     (AH  highly  magnified.) 

gams.     (6)  In  anat.  and  tail.,  furnished  with  cilia,  in  any 
sense ;  ciliary :  as,  ciliated  cells ;  a  ciliated  embryo. 

The  groups  of  ciliated  cells  thus  produced  .  .  .  form  by 
thek  aggregation  discoid  bodies. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  |  241. 
(c)  In  entom.,  provided  with  a  row  of  even  flue,  rather 
stiff,  and  often  curved  hairs;  fringed:  as,  aciluitpdmargin. 
-Ciliated  chambers,  in  sponges,  various  local  dilata- 
tions of  the  inhalent  canals,  to  which  the  endodermic  cells, 
at  first  forming  a  continuous  layer,  are  Anally  restricted. 
Now  usually  and  more  accurately  cMed  flagellated  cham- 
bers. See  Leucones,  and  cuts  under  Pwifera  and  SpongiUa. 
—  Ciliated  groove,  in  ascidians,  a  grooved  region  of  the 
body  connected  with  a  nerve-center  and  provided  with  fla- 
gella, supposed  to  be  a  sense-organ,  probably  olfactory.— 
CUlated  infusorians,  the  caia(a.— ciliated  tracts,  in 
ascidians,  clefts  beset  with  cilia,  situated  about  the  en- 
trance to  the  respiratory  chamber,  and  leading  thence  to 
the  esophagus  or  the  vicinity  of  the  great  nervous  ganglion, 
or  ending  in  the  ciliated  groove  (which  see,  above).  =  Syn. 
Cihate  and  ciliated  are  used  interchangeably,  but  the  for- 
mer is  more  common  in  botany,  the  latter  in  zoology. 

ciliately  (sU'i-at-li),  adv.    In  a  ciliate  manner. 

ciliation  (sil-i-a'shon),  re.  [<  NL.  as  if  *dliar 
tio{n-),  <  dliatus :  "see  dliate.']  1.  The  state 
of  being  ciliated. 

This  general  ciliation  is  only  found  during  the  most  in- 
different condition  of  the  larva. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  201. 
2.  An  assemblage  or  supply  of  cilia. — 3.  In 
entom.,  the  fine,  hairs  of  a  ciliated  margin. 
Westwood. 
cilice  (sil'is),  re.  [<  F.  cilice  =  Pr.  dlid  =  Sp. 
Pg.  cilido  =  It.  dliccio,  <  L.  cilidum,  a  coarse 
cloth  of  goats'  hair:  see  dlidous,  cilidum.'] 
Same  as  dlicium. 
Then  I  must  doff  this  bristly  cilice. 

C.  Rcade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xciv. 
cilicia,  n.     Plural  of  dlicium. 
Cilician  (si-lish'an),   a.   and  n.     [<  L.   Cilida 
(<  Gr.  KaiKia)  -l-"-a».]    I.  a.    In  ane.  geog.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  Cilicia,  a  country  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Asia  Minor,  having  on  the  east 
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passes  through  Mount  Amanus  into  Syria,  one 
of  which  was  called  the  CiUoian  Gates. 

The  worship  of  Mithras  became  known  to  the  Komans 
through  the  Cilician  pirates  captured  by  Pompey  about 
70  B.  c.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  631. 

n.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Cilicia. 
cilicioust  (si-Ush'us),  a.  [<  L.  ciUdum,  <  Grr. 
KiXkiov,  a  coarse  cloth  made  orig.  of  Ciheian 
goats'  hair,  neut.  of  KMiaog  (L.  Cilicius),  Cili- 
cian, <  'K.iliKia,  L.  Cilicia,  a  country  in  Asia 
Minor.]    Made  or  consisting  of  hair. 

A  garment  of  camel's  hair ;  that  is,  made  of  some  tex- 
ture of  that  hair,  a  coarse  garment,  a  cilicious  or  sack- 
cloth habit,  suitable  to  the  austerity  of  his  [John  the  Bap- 
tist's] life.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  EiT.,  v.  16. 

cilicium  (si-lish'i-um),  n.;  ^1.  cilicia  (-a).  [L., 
a  coarse  cloth  of  goats'  hair:  see  ciUciotis  and 
mliee.']  In  the  early  and  medieval  church,  an 
undergarment  or  shirt  of  haircloth,  worn  next 
the  skin  by  monks  or  others  as  a  means  of  mor- 
tifying the  flesh  without  ostentation;  a  hair 
shirt.    Also  cilice. 

Ciliella  (sil-i-el'a),  n.;  pi.  ciliellas  (-e).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  (NL.)  oilmm,  eyelid  (cUium):  see 
dlium.,  Cf.  dliola.']    In  entom.,  a  fringe. 

ciliferous  (si-Uf'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  ciliferus,  < 
L.  (NL.)  cuium  (see  oilium)  +  ferre  =  E.  fteaj-i.] 
Provided  with  or  bearing  cilia;  ciliated. 

ciliiform  (sil'i-i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  (NL.)  cilium 
(see  oilium)  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  cUia;  very  fine  or  slender:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  teeth  of  certain  fishes  when  numer- 
ous and  all  equally  fine,  as  those  of  the  perch. 

Oiliobrachiata  (sil"'i-6-brak-i-a,'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  ciliohrachiatus :  "see  cilio- 
iracniate.  Cf.  Brachiata.']  The  moss-animal- 
cules; thepolyzoans  orbryozoans,  as  a  class  of 
"polyps"  provided  with  vibratile  cilia:  a  syn- 
onym of  Polyzoa.     [Not  in  use.] 

ciliobrachiate  (sil"i-6-bra'ki-at  or  -brak'i-at), 
a.  [<  NL.  ciUobrachiatus,  <  L.  (NL.)  cilium  (see 
dliMm)  +  brachium,  the  arm.]  In  zoiil.,  having 
the  brachia  or  arms  furnished  with  cilia,  as  in 
Polyzoa;  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Ciliobrachiata. 

Cilioflagellata  (sil"i-6-fiaj-e-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  dlioflagellatus :  see  dlioflagellate. 
Cf.  Flagellata.']  Axl  order  of  free-swimming 
animalcules,  with  locomotive  appendages  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  lash-Uke  fiagella,  a  sup- 
plementary more  or  less  highly  developed  cili- 
ary system,  and  the  oral  aperture  usually  dis- 
tinct ;  the  cilioflagellate  infusorians.  Asinstituted 
by  ClaparMe  and  Laclimann  (1868-60),  the  order  included 
only  the  F&ridiniid(».  As  constituted  by  Saville  Kent,  it 
consists  of  the  families  Beteromastigidx,^  MallonionadidoB, 
and  Tricho-nemicUe,  besides  the  Peridiniidce.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Mastigophora  trichosomata  of  Dlesing.  It 
has  been  since  named  by  Butschli  DinoJIagellata  (which 
Bee). 

cilioflagellate  (sil "  i  -  6  -  flaj '  e  -  lat),  a.  [<  NL. 
dlioflagellatus,  <  L.  (NL.)  dlium  (see  dlium)  + 
flagellum,  a  whip,  etc. :  see  flagellum.']  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cilio- 
fiagellata. 
diliograda  (sil"i-o-gra'da),  n.  pi  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  ciliogradus :  see  ciliograde.']  De  Blain- 
viUe's  name  for  the  Ctenophora. 
ciliograde  (sil'i-o-grad),  a.  and».  [<  NL.  dlio- 
gradus,  <  L.  (Nlj.)  cilium  (see  cilium)  +  gradi, 
walk.]    I.  a.  Moving  by  means  of  cilia. 

II.  n.  Oaeoftte  Oiliograda;  a  ctenophoran. 
ciliola  (si-li'6-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  dUolum 
(>  F.  dliole),  dim.  of  dlium :  see  dlium.  Cf .  dli- 
ella.'\  In  mosses,  the  slender,  hair-like  pro- 
cesses sometimes  occurring  between  the  teeth 
of  the  inner  peristome.  Also  called  dlia.  See 
out  under  dlium. 

ciliospinal  (sil"i-6-spi'nal),  a.  [<  dli{ary)  + 
spinal.'\  Pertaining  to  the  ciliary  region  of  the 
eyeball  and  to  the  spinal  cord — ciUospinal 
center,  the  center  for  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  the  lower 
cervical  and  upper  thoracic  portions  of  the  spinal  cord. 
cilium  (sil'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  dlia  (-a).  [NL.  (>  F.  ciZ 
=  Pr.  dl,  silh  z=  Sp.  ce/a  =  It.  d'glio),  a  particular 
use  of  L.  dlium,  an  eyelid,  lit.  a  cover,  akin  to 
celare,  cover,  conceal.]  1.  In  anat.,  one  of  the 
hairs  which  grow  from  the  margin  of  the  eye- 
lids; an  eyelash. — 2.  One  of  the  minute,  gener- 
ally microscopic,  hair-like  processes  of  a  cell 
or  other  part  or  organ  of  the  body,  or  of  an 
entire  organism,  permanently  growing  upon  and 
projecting  from  a  free  surface,  capable  of  active 
vibratile  or  ciliary  movement,  producing  cur- 
rents in  surrounding  media,  as  air  or  water,  and 
thus  serving  as  organs  of  ingestion  or  egestion, 
prehension,  locomotion,  etc.  in  the  higher  animals 
cilia  are  very  characteristic  of  the  free  surface  of  vaiious 
tissues,  as  mucous  membrane,  the  epithelial  cells  of  which 
are  ciliated.    In  such  cases  the  cilia  have  in  the  Individual 
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ceUs  precisely  the  same  action  as  in  the  numberless  micro- 
scopic animals  of  which  they  are  highly  characteristic,  as 
mtusonans,  radiolarians,  polyzoans,  rotifers,  and  the  em- 
bryonic or  larval  stages  of  very  many  other  invertebrates. 
Uha  are  distinguished  by  their  permanency  from  the  va- 
rious temporary  processes  which  resemble  them,  such  as 
pseudopodia,  and  by  their  minuteness  and  activity  from 
the  similar  but  usually  larger  special  processes  known  as 
fiagella,  vibracula,  etc. ;  but  the  distinction  is  not  abso- 
lute. The  peculiar  vibratile  action  of  cilia  is  termed 
cihary  motion.  See  cuts  under  blastocaele,  Paramecium, 
and  vorticella. 
3.  In  hot. 


a-fbt 


(a)  In  mosses,  one  of  the  hair-like 
processes  within  the  peristome.  (6)  One  of  the 
microscopic  hair-like  ap- 
pendages which  are  of- 
ten present  upon  the  re- 
productive bodies,  such 
as  autherozoids  and  zo- 
ospores of  cryptogams. 
They  are  frequently  two 
in  number  and  vibrate 
with  great  rapidity,  pro- 
ducing locomotion. — 4. 
In  entom.,  a  hair  set  with 
others;  a  fringe,  like 
eyelashes,  generally  on 
Cilia.— Portion  of  peristome   the  leg  Or  margins  of  the 

of  the  moss  Hypnum  squamo-    ,„.         °   j.  •  ^ 

sum,  highly  magnified.  WlUgS  01  lUSectS. 

a,  a,  two  outer  teeth;  J,  J,  [In     all     SOnSCS     mOSt 

rannuTus."^""™*"'  ''  """'   commouly  used  in  the 
plural.] 

cilleryt,  n.     See  cilery. 

cillo  (sil'6),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  (like  P.  dller,  wink, 
dl,  eyelid)  <  L.  dlium,  an  eyelid:  see  dlium.'] 
In  pathol.,  a  constant  spasmodic  trembling  of 
the  upper  eyelid.    Sometimes  called  life's-blood. 

cillosis  (si-16'sis),  TO.  [NL.,  as  dllo  +  -osis.'] 
Same  as  dllo. 

cillotic  (si-lot'ik),  a.  [<  dllosis  {dllot-)  +  -jc] 
jiyEeoted  with  cillosis  or  ciEo. 

cima,  TO.    See  cyme. 

cimar,  n.    See  simar. 

Cimarron  (Sp.  pron.  se-mar-ron'), «.  [Sp.  Cimar- 
ron, wild,  unruly,  <  dma,<.  ML.  dma,  the  top  of 
a  moimtain,  summit.  Hence  E.  maroon,  q.  v.] 
A  Spanish-American  name  of  the  bighorn  or 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  Ovis  montana.  [South- 
western U.  S.] 

cimbalf  (sim'bal),  TO.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
simnel,  q.  v.  Cf.  It.  ciamhella,  a  little  cake.] 
A  kind  of  confection.    Nares. 

Oimbex  (sim'beks),  TO.  [NL.  (Olivier,  1790).]  A 
genus  of  insects,  of  the  hymeuopterous  family 
TenthredinidcB,  characterized  by  antennse  con- 
sisting of  5  joints  preceding  the  club,  which  con- 
sists of  2  joints  soldered  together;  obtuse  spurs; 
the  anterior  tarsi  of  male  spined  beneath;  a 
narrow  labrum;  wings  with  2  marginal  and  3 
submarginal  cells,  first  submarginal  cells  with 
2  recurrent  nervures,  and  lanceolate  cell  with  a 

•  straight  cross-line.  This  is  an  important  genus,  com- 
prising some  of  the  largest  saw-flies.  C.  ame.ricana  feeds 
upon  the  elm,  and  occasionally  defoliates  large  trees. 

cimbia  (sim'bi-a),  TO.;  pi.  dmbice  (-§).  [NL., 
appar.  an  error  for  dmhra,  <  Sp.  cimbra,  dm- 
bria  =  Cat.  dndria  =  F.  dntre,  >  E.  dnter,  cen- 
ter^, an  arched  frame,  orig.  a  cincture :  see  dn- 
ter, center^.]  1.  In  arch.,  a  fillet,  list,  band,  or 
cincture.  Gmlt. — 2.  In  anat.,  a  slender  white 
band  crossing  the  ventral  surface  of  the  orus 
cerebri,  forming  a  distinct  ridge  in  certain  ani- 
mals, as  the  cat. 

cimbial  (sim'bi-al),  a.  [<  dmbia  +  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  the  cimbia. 

Cimbrian  (sim'bri-au),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Cimber 
(Cimbri-),  a  Cimbrian,  +  -are.]  I.  a.  Same  as 
Cimbric. 

II.  TO.  1.  One  of  the  Cimbri;  an  inhabitant 
of  Cimbria. — 2.  Same  as  Cimbric. 

Cimbric  (sim'brik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Cimbricus, 
<  Cimbri  (see  def.).]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Cimbri,  an  ancient  people  of  central  Europe, 
of  uncertain  local  habitation  and  ethnographi- 
cal position.  They  pushed  into  the  Roman  provinces 
in  113  B.  C,  and  in  company  with  the  Teutons  and  Gauls 
engaged  with  and  defeated  Roman  armies  in  southern 
Gaul  and  elsewhere  (the  most  notable  defeat  being  that 
of  Csepio  and  Mallius  in  106  B.  c.)until  101 E.  c,  when  they 
were  defeated  and  virtually  exterminated  by  Marius  on 
the  Raudian  Fields  in  northern  Italy.  The  peninsula  of 
Jutland  was  named  from  them  the  Cimbric  Chersonese. 
II.  TO.  The  language  of  the  Cimbri. 

cimelia,  «.    Plural  of  dmelium. 

cimeliarcbt,  »•  [<  LL.  dmeliarcha,  <  LGr.  ksi- 
fiTiXiapxtjg,  <  Ksifi^'Aiov,  treasure,  +  aftx^iv,  rule.] 
1.  A  warden  or  keeper  of  valuable  objects  be- 
longing to  a  church. —  2.  The  apartment  in  an- 
cient churches  where  the  plate  and  vestments 
were  deposited;  the  treasure-chamber  of  a 
church. 
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cimelium  (si-me'U-um),  re.;  pi.  dmelia  (-a). 
[ML.,  commonly  in  pi.  dmelia  (in  E.  sometimes 
used  as  sing.),  <  Gr.  nci/i^liov,  a  treasure,  neut. 
of  Kecfi^Tuog,  treasured  up,  stored  up,  <  Kciadm, 
He.]  A  precious  or  costly  possession ;  a  trea- 
sure; especially,  an  article  of  plate,  a  costly 
robe,  vestment,  etc.,  in  an  imperial  or  royal 
treasury,  or  in  the  treasury  attached  to  a  church, 
or  one  of  the  more  valuable  objects  of  art  or 
antiquity  in  a  museum  or  archasologioal  coHec- 
tiou :  in  the  plural,  a  collection  of  siloh  objects ; 
a  treasury.  [The  plural  form  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  singular  in  the  collective  sense.] 

The  monsters  of  porcelain  which  compose  the  cimelia 
of  the  days  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 

Art  Journal,  VII.  210. 

cimentt,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  cement. 

cimeter,  n.     See  simitar. 

cimex  (si'meks),  re.  [L.,  a  bug,  >  Sp.  chinche, 
>  E.  chinch^,  q.  v.  Cf.  cimiss.]  1.  PI.  cimices 
(sim'i-sez).  A  bug,  as  a  bedbug. — 2.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  A  genus  of  heteropterous  hemipterous 
insects,  typical  of  the  family  Cimiddce.  Cimex 
leetularius  is  the  bedbug.     See  bug^,  2. 

cimicic  (si-mis'ik),  a.  [<  L.  dmex  (dmic-),  a 
bug  (see  cimex),  +  -ic]  Belonging  to  or  de- 
rived from  bugs  of  the  genus  Cimex.— Ciralcic 
acid,  Cx5H2802>  an  aeid  forming  yellowish  crystals,  and 
having  a  feeble  but  characteristic  smell  and  taste,  pre- 
pared from  a  species  of  Cimex. 

cimicid  (sim'i-sid),  n.  A  bug  of  the  family  Ci- 
middce. 

Cimicidse  (si-mis'i-de),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cimex- 
(Cimic-)  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  heteropterous 
hemipterous  insects  or  bugs,  named  from  the 
genus  Cimex.  It  is  divided  into  two  subfam- 
ilies, Anthocorince  and  Cimidnce.  Also  caUed 
Acanthiidw. 

Cimicifuga  (sim-i-si£'u-ga),  TO.  [NL. ,  <  L.  dmex 
(dmic-),  bug,  -I-  fugdre,'  drive  away,  eaus.  of 
fugere,  flee:  see  fugitive.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  ManunculaeecB,  closely  allied  to 
Actcea ;  the  bugworts  or  bugbanes.  The  species 
are  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North 
America.  The  European  C.  foetida  is  very  fetid,  and  is 
used  for  driving  away  vermin.  The  American  black  snake- 
root  is  C.  racemosa,  the  root  of  which  is  used  as  a  remedy 
in  rheumatism,  chorea,  dropsy,  chronic  bronchitis,  etc. 

cimicifugin  (sim-i-siE'u-jin),  TO.  [<  Cimicifuga 
+  -ire2.]  An  impure  resin  obtained  from  Cimi- 
dfuga  racemosa. 

Cimicinse  (sim-i-si'ne),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cimex 
{Cimic-)  +  -ince.]  The  typical  subfamily  of 
Cimiddce,  represented  by  the  common  bedbug. 

cimicine  (sim'i-sin),  re.  [<  L.  dmex  (dmic-)  + 
-ine^.]  The  substance  which  emits  the  very 
disagreeable  odor  used  as  a  means  of  defense 
by  the  bedbug  and  many  other  Bemiptera.  it  is 
a  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  glands  in  the  metathorax,  and 
in  some  species  can  be  ejected  to  a  considerable  distance. 

cimier  (se-mia'),  «.  [P.,  a  crest,  a  buttock  (of 
beef).]  1.  The  crest  of  a  helmet;  specifically, 
the  ornamental  crest  of  a  medieval  helmet. 
See  heaume.  This  French  word  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  medieval  crest  from  the  crests  of  the  helmets  of  classi- 
cal antiquity,  Oriental  nations,  etc. 

2.  In  her.,  the  ornament,  consisting  of  a  hel- 
met with  lambrequins,  which  surmounts  some 
escutcheons. 

cimisst,  n.  [<  F.  as  if  "dmice  (OF.  cime)  =  It. 
dmice,  <  L.  dm^x  (dmic-):  see  dmex.]  The 
bedbug.     See  dmex. 

cimitert,  re.    See  simitar. 

Cimmerian  (si-me'ri-an),  a.  andw.     [<  L.  Cim- 
merius  (Gr.  Kififispiog),  pertaining  to  the  Cim- 
merii,  (Jr.  'Ktfifiepioi.]    I.  a.  1.   Pertaining  to 
the  Cimmerii,  a  mythical  people  mentioned  bj 
Homer  as  dwelling  "beyond  the  ocean-stream, 
where  the  sun  never  shines,  and  perpetual 
darkness  reigns."    Later  writers  sought  to  localize 
them,  and  accordingly  placed  them  in  Italy,  near  the 
Avernus,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and 
represented  them  as  dwelling  in  perpetual  darkness,  so 
that  the  expression  Cirmnerian  darkness  (Cim.meri(S  tens- 
brce)  became  proverbial.    See  3. 
Hence — 2.  Very  dark;  obscure;  gloomy. 
There,  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd  rocks. 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 
In  dai'k  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1.  10. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  Cimmerii,  a  nomadic  people 
of  antiquity  dwelling  in  the  Crimea,  near  the 
sea  of  Azof,  and  in  the  country  of  the  lower 
Volga,  and  perhaps,  from  some  vague  know- 
ledge, the  original  of  the  mythical  Cimmerii. 

II.  TO.  One  of  the  Cimmerii,  in  either  the  myth- 
ical or  the  historical  application  of  that  name. 
Our  bark 
Reached  the  far  confines  of  Oceanus. 
There  lies  the  land,  and  there  the  people  dwell, 
Of  the  Cimmerians,  in  eternal  cloud 
And  darkness.  Bryant,  Odyssey,  xi. 


cimolia 

cimoliat  (si-mo'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cimolia  (sc. 
ct-eta,  clay,  or  terra,  earth),  <  Gr.  ufiuXta  (so.  yrj, 
earth),  prop,  adj.,  fem.  of  'K.iji&'kto^  (L.  CimoUus), 
of  Ki//6)Aof  (L.  Cimohis),  an  island  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  now  Kimolo  or  Argentiera.]  Cimolite. 
Holland. 

cimolian  (si-mo'li-an),  a.  [<  cimolia  +  -an.] 
Pertaining  to  cimolite. 

Oimoliornis  (si-m6-li-6r'nis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KiiiaXia  (see  cimolia)  +  opvig,  a  bird.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  animals,  so  called  TDecaiise  foimd  in 
cimolite.  This  fossil,  Irom  the  Ohalk  of  Maidstone,  was 
supposed  by  Owen  to  be  a  bird,  and  was  named  C.  diome- 
dea,  but  was  afterward  identified  by  Bowerbank  with  a 
pterodactyl,  Pterodactylus  giganteus. 

cimolite  (sim'o-lit),  «.  [<  cimolia  +  -ite^;  = 
P.  cJmoMte.]  'A  species  of  clay,  or  hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminium,  used  by  the  ancients  as 
a  remedy  for  erysipelas  and  other  inflarama- 
tory  diseases,  it  is  white,  of  a  loose,  soft  texture,  and 
molders  into  a  fine  powder.  It  is  useful  for  taking  spots 
from  cloth. 

cinapert,  m.     An  obsolete  form  of  cinnabar. 
Great  ijuantitie  of  quiclisiluer  and  of  Cinaper. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  229. 

cincantert,  cincatert,  »■  [<  F.  dnquante,  <  L. 
quinquaginta,  iif ty,  <  quinque, -tve :  see  cinque.'] 
A  man  fifty  years  old.     E.  Phillies,  1706. 

cinch. (sinch),  n.  [<  Sp.  cincha,  f.,  agirth,  girdle, 
also  eincho,  m.,  <  L.  cingula,  ML.  also  dngla, 
f.,  cingulum,  neut.,  >  E.  cingle,  a  girdle:  see 
cingle.2  A  saddle-girth  made  of  leather,  can- 
vas, or  woven  horsehair.     [Western  U.  S.] 

The  two  ends  of  the  tough  cordage  which  constitute  the 
cinc/i  terminate  in  long,  narrow  strips  of  leather,  called 
l&tigos  [Spanish,  thongs],  which  connect  the  cinches  with 
the  saddle  and  are  run  through  an  iron  ring,  called  .  . .  the 
14tigo  ring,  .  .  .  and  then  tied  by  a  series  of  complicated 
turns  and  knots  known  only  to  the  craft.     L.  Svnnbm-ne. 

cinch  (sinch),  i;.  l<  cinch,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
gird  with  a  cinch.  Hence — 2.  To  bind  or  sub- 
due by  force.     [GoUoq.,  western  U.  S.] 

II.  intrans.  To  tighten  the  cinch :  used  with 
up. 

At  Giles's  ranch,  on  the  divide,  the  party  halted  to  ciTwh 
up.  St.  Nicholas,  XIV.  732. 

cinche,  n.    Same  as  chinche^. 
Cinchomeronic  (siu-ko-me-ron'ik),  a.  Used  only 
in  the  following  phrase Cinchomeronic  acid, 

CiiHgNgOg,  an  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  cin- 
chonine  with  HNO3,  crystallizing  in  crusts  and  nodules  of 
small  needles. 
Cinchona  (sin-ko'na),  ».  [NL.  (Linneeus),  for 
Chinchona,  so  called  after  the  Countess  of 
Chinchon  (Sp.  Chinchon,  a  town  in  Spain  near 
Madrid),  vice-queen  of  Peru,  who  in  1638  was 
cured  of  fever  by  the  use  of  cinchona  bark, 
and  who  assisted  in  making  the  remedy  known. 
The  NL.  name  according  to  the  Sp.  would 
prop,  be  Chinchona  (pron.  chin-cho'na),  but  it 
rarely  appears  in  that  form,  being  adapted  in 
form  and  pron.  to  L.  analogies.]  1.  A  genus 
of  evergreen  trees,  natural  order  Bubiacem,  na- 
tives of  the  Andes  from  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  to  Bolivia,  growing  chiefly  on  the 
eastern  slopes  at  an  average  altitude  of  from 
5,000  to  8,000  feet.  They  are  the  source  of  Peruvian 
or  cinchona  bark  and  of  quinine.  There  are  about  40  spe- 
cies, but  the  cinchona  barks  of  commerce  are  produced  by 
about  a  dozen.  The  barks  used  in  pharmacy  are  chiefly  of 
three  kinds :  loxa,  crown,  or  pale  cinchona  bark,  the  ordi- 
nary Peruvian  bark,  afforded  by  C.  aJteincUis  ;  calisaya  or 
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bian  or  Cartagena  bark,  from  C.  lancifolia  and  C.  cordifo- 
lia;  Pitayo  bark,  from  C.  Pitayensis;  gray,  Lima,  or  Hua- 
nuco  bark,  from  C.  Peruviana  and  other  species ;  and  Cusco 
bark,  from  C.  pubeseens.  The  British  and  Dutch  govern- 
ments have  done  much  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
more  important  species,  and  extensive  plantations  have 
been  successfully  established  in  the  Himalayas  and  in  Cey- 
lon, Java,  and  Jamaica.  Cinchona  bark  is  most  valuable 
as  a  remedy  in  fevers  and  as  a  general  tonic  ;  but  the  al- 
kaloids obtainable  from  the  bark  have  in  practice  largely 
taken  the  place  of  the  bark  itself.  Of  these  the  most  abun- 
dant and  the  one  in  most  common  use  is  quinine.  Others 
equally  valuable  are  quinadin,  cinchonine,  and  cinchoni- 
dine.  The  amount  of  alkaloids  yielded  by  the  bark  is  very 
variable,  from  a  very  small  percentage  to  as  much  as  12  per 
cent.,  of  which  from  one  third  to  three  fourths  is  quinine. 
2.  \l.  c]  The  medicinal  bark  of  the  species  of 
Cinchona — African  cinchona,  the  bark  of  species  of 
the  rubiaceous  genus  Sarcocepkalus,  from  western  Africa. 
Also  called  douitdak^. 

cinchonaceoilS  (sin-ko-na'shius),  a.  [<  Cin- 
chona +  -aceoMS.]  Pertaining  or  allied  to  the 
genus  Cinchona. 

Cinchonamine  (sin-kon'a-min),  m.  [<  cincliona,  2, 
-I-  amine.]  An  alkaloi(l'(Ci9H24N20)  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  euprea  bark,  the  product  of 
Remijia  Purdieana. 

cinchonate  (sin'ko-nat),  ».  [<  einchon(ic)  + 
-afel.]    A  salt  of  cinchonic  acid;  a  quinate. 

cinchona-tree  (sin-ko'na-tre),  re.  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Cinchona. 

cinchonia  (sin-ko'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  cinchona, 
2.]     Same  as  cinchonine. 

cinchonic  (sin-kon'ik),  a.  [<  cinchona,  2,  + 
-ic]  Of  or  iDelonging  to  cinchona ;  derived  from 
or  having  the  properties  of  cinchona :  as,  cin- 
chonic acid.    Also  quinic,  Jcinic, 

cinchonicine  (sin-kon'i-sin),  n.  [<  cinchonic  + 
-me2.]  An  artificial  alkaloid  derived  from  cin- 
chonine and  isomeric  with  it. 

cinchonidia  (sin-ko-nid'i-a),  n.  [<  cinchona,  2, 
+  -jf?l  -t-  -ml.]     Same  a.s  "dnchonidine. 

cinchonidina  (sin-kon-i-di'na),  n.    Same  as  ci»- 


cinctoplanular 


King  Bird  of  Paradise  ( Cincinnurus  regius). 


cincinnus  (sin-sin'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cincinnus 
=  (perhaps  <)  Gr.  iduvmq,  curled  hair.  Cf.  (Ar- 
ms.] In  bot.,  a  form  of  definite  inflorescence 
in  which  the  successive  axes  arise  alternately  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  preceding  one,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  bostryx,  in  which  the  suppres- 
sion is  aU.  on  one  side ;  a  uniparous  scorpioid 
cyme.    Also  oicinnus. 

cinclid  (sing'klid),  n.  A  member  of  the  family 
Cinclidce ;  a  water-ouzel. 

Cinclidae  (sing'kli-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Ciuclus,  1, 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  turdoid  oscine  passerine 
birds,  the  dippers  or  water-ouzels,  remarka- 
ble among  land-birds  for  their  aquatic  habits. 
They  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  water,  through 
which  element  they  fly  with  ease.  They  have  a  stout 
thick-set  body;  very  short  tail  of  12  rectrices;  short 
rounded  wings  of  10  primaries,  the  first  of  which  is  spuri- 


Flowcring  branch  of  Cinchona  Calisaya,  with  single  flower 
on  larger  scale. 

yellow  cinchona  bark,  from  C.  Calisaya ;  and  red  cinchona 
bark,  from  C.  suecirubra.  Several  other  barks  are  used 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine,  as  the  Colom- 


cinchonidine  (sin-kon'i-din),  re.  [<  cinchona,  2, 
+  -jdl  +  -ine^.]  An  alkaloid  of  cinchona  bark, 
especially  abundant  in  the  red  bark,  and  iso- 
meric with  cinchonine.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in  the 
form  of  the  sulphate  for  the  same  purposes  as  quinine, 
but  is  a  less  powerful  antiperiodic. 

cinchonine  (sin'ko-nin),  n.  [<  cinchona,  2,  + 
-ine^.]  An  alkaloid  (C19H22N2O)  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  several  species  of  Cinchona,  it  crys- 
tallizes in  white  prisms,  which  are  odoi'less,  not  so  bitter 
as  quinine,  with  which  it  is  generally  associated,  and  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water.  With  acids  it  forms 
crystallizable  salts.  Its  medicinal  effects  are  like  those 
of  quinine,  but  milder.    Also  called  cinchonia. 

cinchoninic  (sin-ko-nin'ik),  a.  [<  cinchonine  + 
-ic.  ]  In  chem.,  existing  in  or  derived  from  cin- 
chonine :  as,  cinchoninic  acid. 

Cinchonism  (sin'ko-nizm),  re.  [<  cinchona,  2,  -t- 
-ism.]  Jnpathol.,  a  disturbed  condition  of  the 
system,  characterized  by  excessive  buzzing  in 
the  ears,  the  result  of  overdoses  of  cinchona  or- 
quinine. 

The  condition  here  called  ciTichonisvi  is  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  giddiness,  deafness,  and  a  sense  of  buzzing, 
or  some  kind  of  tinnitus,  in  the  ears. 

Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  Physic,  Ixxxvi. 

cinchonize  (sin'ko-niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cin- 
clionieed,  ppr.  cinchonizing.  [<  cinchona,  2,  + 
-ise.]  In  med.,  to  bring  under  the  influence  of 
the  cinchona  alkaloids ;  administer  large  doses 
of  cinchona  or  quinine  to. 

cinchotannic  (sin-ko-tan'ik),  a.  [<  cincho(nine) 
+  tann(in)  +_  -ic]     Pertaining  to  or  derived 

from  cinchonine  and  tannin Clnchotaimic  acid, 

a  form  of  tannic  acid  found  in  the  cinchona  barks. 

cinchotenin  (sin-kot'e-niu),  n.  A  neutral  ni- 
trogenous principle,  derived  from  cinchonine 
by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate. 

cinchovatin  (sin-ko-va'tin),  re.  [<  Gincho{nine)  + 
v(inum),  wine,  +  -ate'i-  +  -in^.]    Same  as  aricin. 

Cincian  law.    See  law. 

cincinnal  (sin-sin'al),  a.  [<  cincinnus  +  -al.] 
In  bot.  and  zool.,  resembling  or  related  to  a  cin- 
cinnus ;  scorpioid.    Also  dcinnal. 

Cincinnati  group.    See  group. 

Cincinnurus  (sin-si-nu'ms),  n.  [NL.  (VieiUot, 
1818,  in  the  form  dcinnurus),  <  L.  cincinnus,  a 
curl  (see  cincinnus),  +  Gr.  oipd,  tail.]  A  genus 
of  birds  of  Paradise,  of  the  family  Paradiseidw 
and  subfamily  Paradisein(e,  having  the  two 
middle  tail-feathers  long-exserted  in  the  form 
of  naked  "wiry  shafts  coiled  at  the  end  into  a 
scorpioid  oroincinnal  racketwhich  bears  vanes, 
whence  the  name.  The  only  species  is  C.  regius,  the 
manucode  or  king  bird  of  Paradise,  which  is  6i  inches 
long^  with  the  middle  tail-feathers  about  as  long.  The 
male  is  chiefly  of  a  crimson  or  flaming  orange  color,  varied 
with  iridescent  green.  The  species  inhabits  New  Guinea 
and  several  neighboring  islands,  including  Salwatti,  the 
Aru  islands,  Misol,  and  Jobie. 


Amencan  Dipper  [Ctnclus  mextcanus). 

ous ;  the  tarsi  booted ;  the  bill  shorter  than  the  head,  slen- 
der, nearly  straight,  with  convex  gonys ;  the  linear  nos- 
trils partly  overhung  by  feathers ;  and  no  rictal  bristles. 
It  is  a  small  group,  having  the  single  genus  Cinclus  and 
about  12  species,  inhabiting  clear  mountain  streams  of 
most  parts  of  the  world. 

cinclides,  n.    Plural  of  oincUs. 

Cinclin%  (sing-kli'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cinclus, 
1  (in  sense  2,  <  Cinclus,  2),  -f-  -ince.]  1.  The 
dippers  or  water-ouzels  rated  as  a  subfamily 
of  Turdidce  or  of  some  other  group  of  birds. — 
2.  The  turnstones  as  a  subfamily  of  Scemato- 
podidce.     G.  B.  Gray,  1841.     See  Strepsilas. 

cinclis  (sing'klis),  re. ;  pi.  cinclides  (-kli-dez). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  KiyKMg,  pi.  /ciy/c/lidEf,  a  latticed  gate.] 
An  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  somatic  cavity 
of  some  aotinozoans,  as  sea-anemones,  for  the 
emission  of  craspedota  and  acontia. 

Cinclosoma  (sing-kl6-s6'ma),  re.  [NL.  (Vigors 
and  Horsfield,  1825)',  <  Gv" KiyKXog,  water-ouzel 
(see  Cinclus),  +  aajia,  body.]  A  genns  of  Aus- 
tralian birds  of  uncertain  affinities,  usually 
ranged  with  Crateropus.  It  includes  foui-  species,  C. 
punctatum,  castanonotum,  cinnatnomeum,  and  castaneo- 
thorax.    They  are  sometimes  called  ground-thrushes. 

Cinclus  (sing'klus),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dyKloq,  a  cer- 
tain bird,  according  to  some  a  kind  of  wagtail 
or  water-oazel.]  1.  The  typical  and  only  ge- 
nus of  birds  of  the  family  Cinclidce  or  water- 
ouzels.  The  European  species  is  C.  aquaUcus; 
the  North  American  is  C.  mexicanus.  Bechstdn, 
1802.  See  cut  under  Cinclidce. —  2.  A  name 
given  by  G.  R.  Gray  (after  Moehring,  1752)  to  a 
genus  of  wading  birds,  the  turnstones,  usually 
called  Strepsilas  (which  see). 

cinctoplanula  (singk-to-plan'ii-la),  re.;  pi.  dne- 
toplanulm  (-le).  [NL.,  <  L.  dkctus,  girdled,  + 
NL.  (LL. )  planula :  seeplanula.]  hx  zool.,  a  gir- 
dled planula;  the  peculiar  collared  embryo  of 
sponges,  or  the  embryonic  stage  of  a  sponge 
whenitresemblesachoanoflageUateinfusorian, 
The  gastrula  [of  certain  sponges]  evidently  occupies  a 
stage  between  that  of  the  amphiblastula,  or  the  parenchy- 
mula  when  that  is  present,  and  the  cinctoplanula  or  gir- 
dled planula. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Host.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIII.  81. 

cinctoplanular  (singk-to-plan'li-lar),  a.  [As 
dnetoplanula  +  -ar'^.]  (?oUared,'as  the  embryo 
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of  a  sponge;  haYing  the  character  of  a  cincto- 
planula. 

dncture  (singk'tur),  n.     [=  P.  ceinture  =  Pr. 

Centura  =  It.  cmtura  (Sp.  dntv/ra,  the  waist, 

formerly  a  girdle,  =  Pg.  dntwra,  the  waist),  <  L. 

cinctura,  a  girdle,  <  eingere,  pp.  cinctus,  gird, 

surround.    Cf.  ceint,  ceinture,  center^  =  cinter, 

and  see  cinch,  cingle,  etc.]     1.  A  belt,  girdle,  or 

band  worn  round  the  body  or  round  a  part  of  it. 

Now  happy  he  whose  cloak  and  ciTicture  can 

Hold  out  this  tempest.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 

Like  one  that  shuddered,  she  unbound 

The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast. 

Coleridge,  Christahel,  1. 
Speoifleally — 2.  The  girdle  used. to  confine  a 
cwrgyman's  cassock,  usually  of  the  color  of  the 
cassock  and  made  of  silk  or  serge. 

Stepped  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight, 
In  azure  gown,  and  cincture  white. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  16. 
Hence — 3.  Something  resembling  a  belt  or 
girdle. 

Bound  all  the  dazl'd  Zodiac  which  throws 
His  spangled  Cincture  o'r  the  slippery  Spheres 
To  keep  in  order  and  gird  up  the  Years. 

J,  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  69. 

4.  That  which  encompasses  or  incloses ;  inelo- 
STire;  barrier;  circuit;  fence. 

The  court  and  prison  being  within  the  cincture  of  one 
wall.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

5.  In  arch.,  a  raised  ring  or  a  list  around  a  col- 
umn— Humeral  cincture,  in  ichth.,  a  belt  of  bones 
hearing  the  pectoral  fin  of  a  nsh,  by  some  considered  ho- 
mologous with  the  scapular  arch,  by  others  with  the  hu- 
merus. 

cinctured  (singk'turd),  a.    [<  cincture  +  -e(J2.] 
Girded  with  a  cincture ;  girdled. 
Their  ie&ther -cinctured  chiefs  and  dusky  loves. 

&ray.  Progress  of  Poesy. 
His  movements  were  watched  by  hundreds  of  natives, 
...  an  exceedingly  tall  race,  almost  naked,  .  .  .  the  wo- 
men cinetured  with  a  woof  of  painted  feathers  or  a  deerskin 
apron.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  34. 

cinder  (sin'd^r), «.  [<  MB.  cinder,  sinder  (spell- 
ed eyndyr,  syndyr  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  1440,  per- 
haps the  earliest  ME.  authority  for  the  word), 
prob.  <  AS.  sinder,  scoria,  dross  of  iron,  =  leel. 
sindr  =  Sw.  sinder,  slag  or  dross  from  a  forge, 
«.  I  =  Dan.  sinder,  a  spark  of  ignited  iron,  a  cin- 
der, =  D.  sintels,  cinders,  coke,  =  OHGr.  sin- 
tar,  MHO-.  Gr.  sinter,  dross  of  iron,  scale  (>  E. 
sinter,  q.  v.);  origin  uncertain.  The  spelling 
and  sense  of  the  B.  word  have  been  affected  by 
F.  cendre,  <  L.  cinis  (ciner-),  ashes :  see  oinera- 
eeous.']  1.  A  piece  or  mass  of  any  substance 
that  has  been  partially  consumed  or  calcined 
by  heat  and  then  quenched:  as,  the  cinder  of 
a  forge. — 2.  A  small  live  coal  among  ashes; 
an  ember.     [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance. 

Shale,  A.  and  C,  ..  2. 

3.  pi.  The  mass  of  ashes,  with  small  fragments 
of  unconsumed  coal  interspersed,  which  re- 
mains after  imperfect  combustion,  or  after  a 
fire  has  gone  out.  (Seecofcei.) — ^.  pi.  In  geol., 
coarse  ash  or  scorisB  thrown  out  of  volcanos. 
(See  fflsft2.)  This  material  when  solidified  be- 
comes tufE  or  tufa. —  5.  One  of  the  scales  thrown 
off  by  iron  when  it  is  worked  by  the  blacksmith. 

There  is  in  smiths'  cinders,  by  some  adhesion  of  iron, 
sometimes  to  be  found  a  magnetical  operation. 

Sir  T.  Browns,  Vulg.  Err. 

6.  In  metal.,  slag,  especially  that  produced  in 
making  pig-iron  in  the  blast-furnace. — 7.  Any 
strong  liquor,  as  brandy,  whisky,  sherry,  etc., 
mixed  with  a  weaker  beverage,  as  soda-water, 
lemonade,  water,  etc.,  to  fortify  it;  a  "stick." 
[Slang.] 

cinder-bed  (sin'd6r-bed),  n.  A  quarrymen's 
name  for  a  stratum  of  the  upper  Puibeok  series, 
almost  wholly  composed  of  oyster-shells,  and 
named  from  its  loose  structure.    It  is  a  marine 

.  bed  lying  among  fresh-water  deposits. 

cinder-cone  (sin'd6r-k6n),  n.  A  formation  re- 
sulting from  the  deposition  of  successive  erup- 
tions of  fine  material,  ash,  lapiUi,  and  sooriss, 
from  a  volcano. 

cinder-fall  (sin'd6r-f  &1),  n.  The  dam  over  which 
the  slag  from  the  cinder-notch  of  a  furnace  flows . 

cinder-frame  (sJn'dfer-fram),  n.  In  locomotive 
engines,  a  frame  of  wirework  placed  before  the 
tubes  to  arrest  the  ascent  of  large  pieces  of 
burning  coke. 

cindering,  cindring  (sin'd6r-ing,  -dring),  a.    [< 

ci»(ier-(--iMgrl,]    Reducing  to  cinders.    [Rare.] 

Sword  and  cindring  flame.  Oaseoigne  (1587). 

cinder-notch  (sin'd6r-nooh),  n.  In  metal^orlc- 
ing,  a  notch  made  on  the  top  of  the  damof  ablast- 
fiinaoe  to  allow  the  slag  to  run  off. 
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cinderoust,  cindroust  (siu'der-us,  -drus),  a. 
[<  cinder  +  -oms.]  Pertaining  to  or  like  cin- 
der; slaggy. 

Metals  by  heat  well  purified  and  cleans'd, 
Or  of  a  certain  sharp  and  cindrous  humour. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas,  p.  450. 
cinder-path  (sin'd6r-path),  n.    A  path  or  way 
laid  with  cinders  instead  of  gravel. 

There  was  a  broad  cinder-path  diagonally  crossing  a 
field.  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

cinder-pig  (sin'd6r-pig),  n.  Pig-iron  made  from 
cinder.     See  bulldog,  6. 

cinder-gifter  (sin'dto-sif'tfer),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  sifts  cinders ;  specifically,  a  perfo- 
rated shovel  or  sieve  for  sifting  ashes  or  dust 
from  cinders. 

cinder-tub  (sin'der-tub),  n.  A  shallow  iron 
truck  with  movable  sides  into  which  the  slag 
of  a  furnace  flows  from  the  cinder-fall. 

cinder-wench  (sin 'd6r -wench),  n.  A  cinder- 
woman. 

In  the  black  form  of  cinder-wench  she  came. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  131. 

cinder-woman  (sin'der-wum"an),  n.  A  woman 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  rate  for  cinders  in 
heaps  of  ashes.     [Bug.] 

cinder-wool  (sin'der-wtd),  n.  A  fibrous  glass 
obtained  by  the  action  of  a  jet  of  air  or  steam 
upon  molten  slag  as  it  flows  from  a  blast-fur- 
nace.   More  commonly  called  mineral  wool. 

cindery  (sin'der-i),  a.  [<  cinder  +  -j/l.]  Re- 
sembling cinders ;  containing  cinders,  or  com- 
posed of  them;  sooriaceous. 

cindring,  a.     See  cindering. 

cindroust,  a.     See  cinderous. 

cinefactiont  (sin-f-fak'shon),  n.     [<  ML.  cine- 

factio{n-),  <  L.  cinef actus, "tm:ned  to  ashes,  <  cj- 

nis,  ashes,  +  /actus,  pp.  of  facere,  make.     Cf. 

cinefy.'i      The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to 

ashes.    JE.  Phillips,  1706. 
cinefyt,  v.  t.     [<  L.  dnis,  ashes,  +  -ficare,  <  /a-. 

Cf  re,  make.  Gt.  cinefaction.']  To  reduce  to  ashes. 

Coles,  1717. 
cinematic,  cinematical,  etc.    Same  as  idne- 

matic,  etc. 
cinematograph  (sin-e-mat'o-graf),  n.  See  vifa^ 

scope. 
cinenchyma  (si-neng'ki-ma),  «.     [NL.,  <  Gr, 

Kivelv,  move,  -I-  iyx^fJ-o,,  infusion,  <  kyx^'i-v,  infuse, 

pour  in,  <  h,  =  E.  in,  -t-  x"-^t  pour.]     In  tot., 

tissue  consisting  of  irregularly  branching  and 

anastomosing  vessels,  and  containing  a  milky 

or  yellow  juice. 

The  latex  [of  Euphorbia  phosphorea}  exhibits  movements 
which  have  given  origin  to  the  name  cinenchyma  applied 
to  laticiferous  tissue  by  some  authors.  Encyc.  Brit,  IV.  87. 

cinenchymatous  (sin-eng-kim'a-tus),  a.  [< 
cinenchyma{t-)  -f-,  -oms.]  Pertaining  to  or  com- 
posed of  cinenchyma;  containing  latex  or 
elaborated  sap ;  laticiferous. 

cineraceous  (sin-e-ra'shius),  a.  [<  L.  cinera- 
ceus,  ashy,  <  cinis" (ciner-),  ashes  (esp.  common 
in  reference  to  the  ashes  of  a  corpse  that  has 
been  burned),  =  Gr.  Kdvig,  dust,  ashes ;  cf .  Skt. 
Icana  (lingual  «),  a  small  grain,  as  of  dust  or 
rice.    Cf .  cinder.']    Of  ashes ;  ashy ;  cinereous. 

Cineraria  (sin-e-ra'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (so  called 
from  the  soft  white  down  which  covers  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves),  <  L.  oinerarius,  pertaining 
to  ashes :  see  cinerary.']  1.  A  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  Compositw,  consisting  of  herbs 
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or  small  shrubs,  with  small  heads  of  yellow 
flowers.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  South  Africa.  Sev- 
eral species  formerly  included  in  this  genus  have  been 
transferred  to  other  genera. 

2.  [I.  c]  A  name  given  by  florists  to  plants  of 
the  genus  Senecio,  derived  by  cultivation  from 
8.  cruentus  (formerly  Cineraria  cruenta),  a  na- 
tive of  Teneriffe  in  the  Canary  islands.  They 
have  white  or  purple  flowers.  See  cut  in  pre- 
ceding column. 

cinerarium (sin-e-ra'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  cineraria  (-a). 
[L. :  see  cinerary.]  In  archwol.,  a  niche  in  tie 
wall  of  a  tomb  designed  to  receive  a  cinerary 
urn ;  hence,  any  niche  in  the  wall  of  a  tomb, 
even  when  large  enough  to  receive  a  sarcopha- 
gus. Ancient  tombs  were  often  provided  with 
cineraria  in  three  or  even  all  of  their  side  walls. 

cinerary  (sin'- 
e-ra-ri),  a.  [< 
L.  cinerarius, 
pertaining  to 
ashes,  neut. 
cinerarium,  a 
receptacle  for 
the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  < 
cinis  {ciner-), 
ashes:  see  cin- 
eraceous.] Of 
or  pertaining 
to  ashes;  con- 
taining ashes. 
—Cinerary  urn, 
a  sepulchral  urn 
in  which  are  de- 
posited the  ashes 
of  a  cremated 
corpse. 

There  were  also 
many  niches  for 
cinerary  urns. 
B.  Taylor,  Lands 

[of  the  Sara- 

[cen,  p.  281. 


Cinerary  Um 
( From  a  colurabarium  near  Rome  ) 


Cineraria  of  the  Gardens  {Senecio  cruentus). 


Cineration  (sin-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  as  if  *ci- 
neratio(n-),  <  oineratus,  reduced  to  ashes,  pp.  of 
*cinerare,  <  L.  cinis  (dner-),  ashes:  see  dnera- 
ceous.]  The  reducing  of  anything  to  ashes  by 
combustion;  incineration. 

cinerea  (si-ne'rf-a),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  L.  dne- 
reus,  ashy:  see  cinereous.]  Gray  or  cellular 
nerve-tissue,  as  distinguished  from  white  or 
fibrous  nerve-tissue ;  the  gray  substance  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

cinereal  (si-ne're-al),  a.  [<  cinerea  +  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  the  cinerea  of  the  brain. 

cinereous  (si-ne're-us),  a.    [<  L.  cinereus,  ashy, 

<  dnis  (ciner-),  ashes:  see  cineraceous.]  Like 
ashes ;  having  the  color  of  the  ashes  of  wood ; 
dark  opaque  gray;  ash-gray. 

Pale  cinereous  earthen  vessels. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  124. 

cinerescent  (sin-e-res'ent),  a.  [<  LL.  cine- 
rescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cinere'scere,  turn  into  ashes, 

<  L.  dnis  (ciner-),  ashes :  see  dneraceous.] 
Turning  gray  or  ash-colored ;  becoming  cinere- 
ous ;  somewhat  ashy-gray. 

cineritious  (sin-e-rish'us),  a.  [<  L.  dneritius, 
more  correctly  dneridus,  like  ashes,  <  dnis 
(ciner-),  ashes:  see  dneraceous.]  Having  the 
color  or  consistence  of  ashes ;  ash-gray :  spe- 
cifically applied,  in  anat.,  to  the  cinerea  or  gray 
nerve-tissue  as  distinguished  from  white:  as, 
the  cineritious  or  cortical  substance  of  the  brain ; 

a  dneriUous  ganglion Cineritious  tubercule,  in 

anat. :  (a)  The  tuber  cinereum.  See  tuber,  (b)  The  tuber- 
culura  cinereum  of  Kolando.    See  tu^erculum. 

cinerulentt  (si-ner'o-lent),  a.  [<  L.  dnis 
(dner-),  ashes  (see  dneraceous),  +  -ulent,  as  iu 

doulverulent,  etc.]  Full  of  ashes.  Bailey,  1731. 
ingalese,  Singhalese  (sing-ga-les'  or  -lez'), 
a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  or  to  its  principal  native  race.  See 
Ceylonese. 

II.  n.  1.  sing,  and  jjZ.  A  member  or  members 
of  the  principal  native  race  of  Ceylon;  the 
primitive  races  of  Ceylon  collectively. —  2.  The 
language  of  the  people  of  Ceylon. 
Also  Sinhalese. 

cinglet  (sing'gl),  n.  [=  D.  singel  =  P.  sangle, 
OF.  cengle,  =  Sp.  dncha  (>  E.  dnch,  q.  v.)  = 
Pg.  dlha  =  It.  cenghia,  dnghia,  <  L.  cingula 
(ML.  also  cingla),  f .  (cf.  Sp.  dncho,  also  later 
dngulo  =  Pg.  cingtdo  =  It.  dngolo,  <  L.  dngu- 
lum,  neut.),  a  girdle,  <  dngere,  gird.  Cf.  cdnt, 
cdnture,  cincture,  and  surdngle.]  A  girth.  See 
surdngle. 

cinglet  (sing'gl),  V.  t.  [<  dngle,  n.]  To  girdle; 
gird. 
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Cenghiare,  einghiare  [It.],  to  girt  or  cingle  a  horse. 

Florio. 

Cingula,  «.     Plural  of  cingulum. 

Cingulate  (sing'gu-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  cingulatus,  < 
L.  dngula,  cingulum,  a  girdle :  see  cingle,  n.,  cin- 
gulum.} In  entom.,  surrounded  by  one  or  more 
colored  bands :  used  especially  in  describing 
the  thorax  or  abdomen. 

cingulum  (sing'gu-lum),  n.;  pi.  cingula  (-la). 
[L.  (ML.  NL.l:  see  cingle.']  1.  [ML.,  >  g'p. 
cingulo  =  Pg.  cingulo  =  It.  cingolo.]  Eccles.,  the 
girdle  with  which  the  alb  of  a  priest  is  gathered 
in  at  the  waist. — 2.  [NL.]  In  anat.  and  zool. : 
(a)  A  girdle,  belt,  or  zone ;  also,  the  waist ; 
some  part  constricted  as  if  girdled.  Specifically 
^(1)  Tne  neck  of  a  tooth,  or  the  constriction  separating 
the  crown  from  the  fang. 

A  band  of  dental  substance  (termed  the  dngulwrn)  may 
surround  the  tooth,  and  even  in  man's  own  order  (Pri- 
mates) may  develop  small  accessory  cusps  which  project 
downwards  external  to  the  two  outer  of  the  four  principal 
cusps.  Mivart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  264. 

(2)  One  of  the  zones  of  the  carapace  of  an  armadillo. 
(6)  A  longitudinal  bundle  of  white  fibers  in  the 
gyrus  fornioatus,  arising  from  below  the  genu 
of  the  corpus  callosum  in  front,  and  extending 
down  behind  into  the  gyrus  hippocampi,  (c) 
In  entom.,  a  belt-like  mark;  a  transverse  band 
of  color.  Say. —  3.  [NL.]  In  annelids,  same 
as  clitellum. —  4.  [NL.]  In  pathol.,  herpes  zos- 
ter, or  shingles. 

Ciniflo  (sin'i-flo),  n.  [NL.  (Blackwall),  <  L.  eini- 
flo(n-),  a  hair-curler,  <  (t)  cinis,  ashes,  +  flare 
=  E.  6Zo!«l.]  A  genus  of  spiders,  of  the  family 
Agalenidce  or  giving  name  to  the  family  Cini- 
flonidce.  C.  ferox,  a  very  voracious  species,  is 
a  type  of  the  genus. 
Cinmonidse  (sin-i-flon'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cini- 
flo{n-)  +  -id(8.]  A  family  of  spiders,  typified  by 
the  genus  Ciniflo,  characterized  by  the  peculiar 
spinnerets.  Several  species  are  common  in  England, 
living  in  crevices  of  rocks  and  walls,  etc.,  or  under  leaves 
or  old  bark,  and  weaving  nets  of  a  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion, connected  with  their  retreat  by  means  of  a  tunnel, 
through  which  the  animal  darts  when  it  feels  the  vibration 
of  an  insect  in  the  web.  By  most  arachnologists  the  typi- 
cal species  are  referred  to  the  family  Agalenid<B. 
Cinixyinae  (si-nik-si-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Oinixys 
+  4ncE.']  A  subfamily  of  Testucldnidce,  proposed 
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cinnabaric  (sin-a-bar'ik),  a.  [<  cinnabar  + 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  cinnabar;  consisting  of 
cinnabar  or  containing  it:  as,  cinnabaric  sand. 

cinnabarine  (sin'a-bar-in),  a.  [<  cinnabar  + 
-ine'^.  Cf .  Gr.  Kivvap&pi.vo(,  like  cinnabar,  <  kiv- 
va^api :  see  cinnabar.']    Same  as  cinnabaric. 

cinnamate  (sin'a-mat),  n.  [<  cinnam{ic)  + 
-aiel.]     A  salt  of  oinnamic  acid. 

cinnamene  (sin'a-men),  n.  [<  cinnam{on)  + 
-ene.]  A  hydrocarbon  (OgHg)  produced  by  the 
polymerization  of  acetylene,  and  from  benzene 
and  other  hydrocarbons  at  liigh  temperatures. 
It  may  thus  often  be  detected  in  coal-tar.  It  occurs  nat- 
urally in  storax.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid  having  an  agreeable 
smell.    Also  called  dnnamole  and  styrolene. 

cinnamic  (sin'a-mik),  a.  [<  cinnam{on)  +  4e.] 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  cinnamon.   Also 

cinnamomic Cinnamic  acid,  C9H8O2,  an  acid  found 

in  storax,  balsam  of  Tolu,  and  other  resinous  bodies.  It 
crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  is  odorless,  and  is  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  mostly  an 
aldehyde  of  this  acid. 

cinnamole  (sin'a-mol),  ».  [<  oinnam(on)  + 
-ole.]     Same  as  cinnamene. 

cinnamoiueous  (sin-a-mo'me-us),  a.  [<  L.  dn- 
namomum,  cinnamon,  +  -com.]  Cinnamon-col- 
ored :  as,  the  cinnamomeous  humming-bird. 

ciunaiUOiaic  (sin-a^mom'ik),  a.  [<  Ci/ttnamomum 
+  -ic]     Same  a.s  cinnamic. 

Cinnamomum  (sin-a-md'mum),  n.  [L. :  see 
cinnam,on.]  A  genu's  of  plants,  natural  order 
Lauraceoe,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  the 
Polynesian  islands.  They  have  ribbed  evergreen 
leaves,  and  a  6-cleft  calyx  with  9  stamens  in  3  rows ;  each 
anther  has  i  cells,  which  open  by  valves  inwardly  ex- 
cept in  the  outer  row.  All  the  species  possess  an  aro- 
matic volatile  oil.  See  cinnamon,  camphor,  and  cassia- 
lignea. 

cinnamon  (sin'a-mon),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  dnamori',  dial,  sinament,  etc. ;  <  ME.  cin- 
ammne,  cynamum,  synamon,  etc.,  =  OF.  cina- 
mome  =  Pr.  cinamomi  =  Sp.  Pg.  cinamomo  =  It. 
cinnamomo  =  OHG.  sinamin,  MHG.  zinemin, 
zinment,  G.  zimmet,  <  L.  cinnamomum,  also  ciM- 
namum  and  cinnamon,  ML.  also  dnamonium,  < 
Gr.  Kiwd/iu/iov,  also  Kivdfia/iov  and  Kivafiov,  <  Heb. 
qinndmon,  cinnamon,  prob.  connected  with  qd- 
neh,  a  reed,  a  cane;  so  eannel^,  cinnamon,  ult. 
<  ML.  eanella,  cannella,  dim.  of  cana,  canna, 
cane:  see  cane''-.]  I,  n.  1.  A  tree  of  the  ge- 
nus Cinnamomum,  especially  C.  Zeylaniewm.  This 


Cinixys  beUiana. 

for  the  genus  Cinixys.    All  the  species  are  Af- 
rican.    Also  Kinixyina. 

Cinixys  (si-nik'sis),  n.  [NL.  ("Wagler,  1830), 
orig.  written  Einixys  (Bell,  1815),  as  if  <  Gr. 
KfmaaeaBai  {lavvy-),  waver  or  sway  to  and  fro, 
extended  form  of  KivelaBai,  move  :  see  Icinetic.] 
A  remarkable  African  genus  of  chelonians,  of 
the  family  Testudinidw  or  land-tortoises,  and 
constituting  a  proposed  subfamily  Cinixyinm, 
having  the  carapace  mobile  at  the  sides  above 
the  inguinal  plates. 

cinkt,  n.     See  cinque.     Chaucer. 

cinkefoilef,  n.     See  dnqu^foil. 

cinnabar  (sin'a-l'S'r),  ».  [Earl^mod.  B.  dn&- 
bar,  dnaber,  cinober,  dnoper  (JDE.  cynoper);  = 
D.  dnaber,  <  F.  cinabre  =  Pr.  dnobri,  cynobre 
=  Sp.  Pg.  dnabrio  =  lt.  dnabro,  formerly  also 
cenabrio,  =  MHG.  zinober,  G.  zinnober  =  Dan. 
dnnober  =  Sw.  cinober,  <  L.  dnnabaris,  <  Gr. 
Ktvv6.papL,  also  KtmafSapig  and  Tijjdjiapi.,  cinna- 
bar, vermilion;  of  Eastern  origin :  cf .  Pers.  zin- 
jarf,  zinjafr  =  Hind,  shangarf,  cinnabar.]  1. 
Bed  sulphid  of  mercury.  Native  dnnabar  is  a  com- 
pact, very  heavy  mineral,  sometimes  finely  crystallized, 
but  more  generally  massive,  occurring  in  Spain,  Hungary, 
Chili,  Mexico,  California,  Japan,  etc. ;  it  is  the  principal 
and  most  valuable  ore  of  the  mercury  of  commerce,  which 
is  prepared  from  it  by  sublimation.  ArtifiiMl  cinnabar, 
prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  sulphur, 
is  an  amorphous  powder,  brighter  than  the  native  cinna- 
bar ;  it  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and  is  more  usually  called 
vermilion.  Hepatic  dnnabar  is  an  impure  variety  of  a 
liver-brown  color  and  submetallic  luster. 
2.  A  red  resinous  juice  obtained  from  an  East 
Indian  tree,  Calamus  Draco,  formerly  used  as 

an  astringent;    dragon's-blood cinnabar  lac- 

guer.   SeetocgKui-.— Inflammable  cinnabar.   Same  as 
idrinlite. 

cinnabar-green  (sin'a-bar-gren),  n.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  chrome-green,  especially 
in  Germany.  It  contains  no  cirinabar  or  mer- 
cury. 


cinquain 

II,  a.  Of  the  color  of  cjnnamon;  light  red- 
dish-brown  cinnamon  bear,  the  cinnamon-colored 

variety  of  the  common  black  bear  of  North  America, 
Ursus  americanus. 

cinnamon-brown  (sin'a-mgn-broun),  n.  Same 
as  phenylene  brown  (which  see,  under  brown). 

cinnamon-fern  (sin '  a  -  mon  -  fern) ,  n.  The  Os- 
munda  dnnamomea :  so  called  from  the  cinna- 
mon-colored sporangia  which  cover  the  fertile 
fronds. 

cinnamon-oil  (sin'a-mgn-oil),  n.  Same  as  oil 
of  dnnamon  (whicli'  see,  under  dnnamon). 

cinnamon-stone  (sin'a-mon-ston), ».  A  variety 
of  garnet,  found  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere,  of  a 
cinnamon,  hyaeinth-red,  yellowish-brown,  or 
honey-yellow  color,  sometimes  used  in  jewelry. 
Also  called  essonite,  hessonite. 

cinnamon-suet  (sin'a-mon-sii"et),  n.  A  fatty 
substance  obtained  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  Cin- 
namomum Zeylanicum. 

cinnamon-water  (sin'a-mgn-wa"t6r),  n.  A 
medicinal  beverage  made  from  cinnamon-oU 
and  water. 

cinnamyl  (sin'a-mil),  n.  [<  cinnamiic)  +  .yl.] 
The  radical  (CgSrCO)  supposed  to  exist  in  cin- 
namic acid. — cinnamyl  cinnamate,  styracin. 

cinnyrid  (sin'i-rid),  n.  A  bird  of  the  family 
Cinnyridce. 

Cinnyridae  (si-nir'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cinm/ris 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  birds,  named  from  the 
genus  Ciwnyris.  The  name  has  been  made  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  dissimilar  forms,  and  is  now  disused.  It  is 
properly  a  synonym  of  Nectariniidae  (which  see),  as  ap. 
plied  to  the  sun-birds. 

Oinnyrimorphae  (sin'''i-ri-m6r'f e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Cinnyris  +  Gr.  [wp^fi,  form.]  In  Sundevall's 
system  of  classification,  a  cohort  of  oscine  pas- 
serine birds  with  long  extensile  tongue,  whence 
they  are  also  called  Tubilingues.  it  is  composed 
of  five  families  of  the  birds  commonly  known  as  sun-birds 
and  honey-suckers,  belonging  to  the  genera  Drepanis, 
Meliphaga,  Nectarinia,  Cinnyris,  and  their  allies. 

cinnyrimorphic  (sin"i-ri-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  an- 
nyrimorphce  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Cinnyrimorphce. 

Cinnyris  (sin'i-ris),  n.  [NL.  (G.  Cuvier,  1817), 
said  to  be  <  Gr.  *Ki.vwpig,  a  small  bird.]  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  small  tenuirostral  passerine 
birds  of  Africa,  of  brilliant  and  varied  hues; 
the  sun-birds.  The  name  has  been  used  in 
different  senses,  but  is  properly  a  synonym  of 
Nectarinia. 

cinopert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  dnnabar.  B. 
Jonson. 

cinosternid  (sin-6-st6r'nid),  n.  A  tortoise  of 
the  family  Cinost'ei'nidm. 

Cinosternidae  (sin-6-ster'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cinosternum  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  fresh-water 
turtles,  typified  by  the  genus  Cinosternum.  They 
have  the  carapace  and  plastron  united  by  suture,  no  inter- 
sternal  bone,  no  intergular  scuta,  and  no  mesosternal  bone. 
The  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters  of  North 
and  South  America.  Most  of  them  emit  a  strong  musky 
odor,  and  some  are  therefore  called  stink-turtles,  stinkpots, 
and  musk-turtles.    Also  written  Kinosternidoe. 

Cinosternoid  (sin-o-stfer'noid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Ci- 
nosternum +  -oid.']    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Cinosternidae. 
II.  n.  A  cinosternid. 

Cinosternum  (sin-o-ster'num),  n.  [NL.  (Spix, 
1824),  irreg.  <  Gr.  kIve'iv,  move,  -I-  orepvo!;,  breast- 
bone.]   A  genus  of  small  fresh-water  turtles, 


Cinnamon  ( Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum). 

tree  is  cultivated  for  its  bark  in  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo,  and  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  C  Cassia,  which  yields  the  Chinese  cinnamon 
or  common  cassia-lignea  (which  see). 
2.  The  inner  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum. 
It  is  stripped  from  the  branches,  and  in  drying  takes  the 
form  of  rolls  called  quilts,  the  smaller  quills  being  intro- 
duced as  they  are  drying  into  the  larger  ones.  The  true 
cinnamon  is  a  grateful  aromatic,  of  a  fragrant  smell  and 
moderately  pungent  taste,  accompanied  with  some  degree 
of  sweetness  and  astringency.  It  is  used  in  medicine  for 
its  cordial  and  carminative  properties,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  restorative  spices.  The  bark  of  C.  Cassia,  being 
cheaper,  is  often  substituted  for  true  cinnamon,  but  it  is 
thicker,  coarser,  and  less  delicate  in  flavor. 

Then  take  powdurof  Synamome,  &  temper  hit  with  red 
wyne.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  160. 

The  Islands  are  fertile  of  Clones,  Nutmegs,  Mace  and 
Cinnamom.'  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  214. 

Sinament  and  Ginger,  Nutmegs  and  Cloves, 
And  that  gave  me  my  jolly  red  nose. 

Ravenscroft,  Deuteromela,  Song  No.  7  (1609). 
Black  cinnamon,  of  Jamaica,  Pimenia  acris. — Oil  of 
cinnamon,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
different  trees  of  the  genus  Cinnamomum.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  cinnamic  aldehyde,  CgHgO,  mixed  with  various 
resins.— Wliite  cinnamon,  or  wild  climamon,  of  the 
West  Indies.    See  Canella^. 


Cinosternum  pennsylvanicum. 

giving  name  to  the  family  CinosternidcB.  C. 
pennsylvanicwm  is  a  common  mud-turtle  of  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Also  written  Cim- 
sternon,  Kinosternon. 

cinqfoil  (singk'foil),  n.    Same  as  dnquefoil. 

Cinq-trou  (singk'tro),  n.  [F.,  <  cinq,  five,  + 
trou,  hole.]  In  lace-maUng,  a  form  of  mesh  in 
which  large  openings  are  set  alternately  in 
quincunx,  the  material  which  separates  Vofsm 
being  pierced  with  very  small  holes  so  placed 
as  to  surround  the  large  ones. 

cinquain  (sing-kan'),  n.  [F.,  <  dnq,  five:  see 
cinque.]  In  old  military  evolutions,  an  order 
of  battle  governing  the  drawing  up  of  five  bat- 
talions so  as  to  constitute  three  lines— that  is, 
avan,  main  body,  and  reserve.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 


cinque 

cinque  (singk),  n.  [<  MB.  cink,  <  OF.  cine,  F. 
cinq  =  Sp.  Pg.  eineo  =  It.  cinque,  five,  <  L. 
quinque  =  B.  five,  q.  v.]  1.  A  group  of  five 
objects,  or  five  units  treated  as  one:  used  in 
certain  games. 

Theae  five  cinques,  or  these  25  round  spots,  in  arms  do 
signify  numbers. 

F.  Potter,  Interpretation  ot  the  Number  666. 

3.  pi.  The  changes  which  may  be  rung  on  a 
chime  of  eleven  bells:  so  called  because  five 
pairs  of  bells  change  places  in  the  order  of  ring- 
ing every  time  a  change  is  rung.— Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  See  6aro«.— Cinque  Ports,  originally, 
Ave  ports  or  havens  on  the  southern  shore  of  England, 
toward  France,  namely,  Hastings,  Eomney,  Hythe,  Dover, 
and  Sandwich,  to  which  were  afterward  added  Winchelsea 
and  Bye,  together  with  a  number  of  subordinate  places. 
These  were  anciently  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  in 
the  defense  of  the  Ijingdom  against  an  invasion  from 
France,  that  they  received  royal  grants  of  particular  privi- 
leges, on  condition  of  providing  in  case  of  war  a  certain 
number  of  ships  at  their  own  expense.  Tlie  very  ancient 
ofBoe  of  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  still  maintained, 
with  some  of  its  ancient  powers. 

cinque-centist  f  ching-kwe-chen'tist),  n.  [<  It. 
cinquecentista,  <  einquecento :  see  cinque-cento 
and  -is*.]  1.  A  writer  or  an  artist  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  one  who  imitates  the  sixteenth- 
century  style.     See  dnque-cento. 

Careful  observation  and  the  reading  of  Lanzi  convinced 
me  that  all  the  great  Italian  artists,  including  the  cinque- 
centigts,  had  grown  from  a  training  of  patient  self-restraint, 
imposed  by  masters  who  had  never  indulged  their  hands  in 
uncertainty  and  dash.        Contemporary  Bev.,  XLIX.  477. 

2.  A  student  of  or  authority  on  the  period 
known  as  the  cinque-cento. 
cinque-cento  (ohing-kwe-chen'to),  n.  and  a.  [It. 
einquecento,  lit.  500  (<  cinque,  five  (see  dnqite),  + 
cento,  <  L.  centum  =  E.  hundred,  q.  v.),  but  used 

as  a  contraction 
of  mille  cinque 
cento,  1500,  with 
ref.  to  the  cen- 
tury (1501-1600) 
in  which  the 
revival  took 
place.]  I.  n. 
The  sixteenth 
century,  with 
reference  to  It- 
aly, and  espe- 
cially with  ref- 
erence to  the 
fine  arts  of  that 
period. 

II.  a.  1.  Exe- 
cuted or  de- 
signed in  the 
sixteenth  cen- 
tury :  applied 
specifically  to 
the  decorative 
art  and  architecture  characteristic  of  the  at- 
tempt at  purification  of  style  and  reversion  to 
classical  forms  which  attained  full  development 
in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; also  often  loosely  applied  to  ornament 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  general,  properly 
included  in  the  term  renaissance. 

What  is  given  the  student  as  next  to  Kaphael's  work? 
dnque-cento  ornament  generally.  Ruskin. 

2.  Living  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

_  The  process  of  casting  as  it  was  understood  and  prac- 
tised by  the  Cinque-Cento  medallists  is  also  here  described. 
NuTnis.  Chron,,  Sdser.,  I.  278. 

cinquefoil  (singk'f oil),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cinke- 
foile,  <  It.  cinquefoglie,  dnquefoglio,  <  cinque, 
five,  +  foglio,  leaf:  see  cinque  and/oJ2i.  Cf. 
F.  quintefeuille,  and  see  quinquefoUate.']  1.  An 
ornament  in  the  Pointed  style  of  arcHteeture, 
consisting  of  five 
cuspidated  divi- 
sions. This  form 
is  frequently  in- 
troduced in  cir- 
cular windows, 
bosses,  rosettes, 
etc.    See  foil. — 

2.  The  common 
name  of  several 
species  of  plants 
of  the  genus 
Potentilla,  from 
their  quinate 
leaves.  Also 
liailedfive-finger. 
See  Potentilla. — 

3.  In  her.,  a  five- 
clover. 


Cinque-cento  Work. —  Pedestal  of  the 
Perseus  by  Cellini,  Florence. 


Cinquefoil. —  Southeast  porch,  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  Entfland. 
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^!ht^^  ^  bearing,  it  is  represented  conventionaUy 
as  havmg  a  round  leaf  at  the  mtersection  of  the  five  stems, 
and  also  as  a  figure  with  five  lobes  about  a  small  circle 
forming  the  center. 

Also  spelled  cingfoil. 
cinque-pace  (singk 'pas),  n.    An  old  French 
dance,  distinguished  by  a  movement  of  five 
steps. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a 
measure,  and  a  cin^Mc-pace;  .  .  .  then  comes  repentance, 
and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster  and 
faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave.    Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

clnque-portt, «.  [<  F.  cinq,  five,  -hporte,  gate, 
port.  Cf .  Cinque  Ports,  under  cinque.}  A  sort 
of  fishing-net :  so  called  from  the  five  entrances 
into  it.  B.  Phillips,  1706. 
cinque-spotted  (singk 'spotted),  a.  Having 
five  spots. 

On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  mnque-spotted,  like  the  crunson  drops 
I  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip.     Shak.,  Cymbellne,  ii.  2. 

cinquifeme  (F.  pron.  sang-Ham'),  n.  [F.,  Ht. 
fifth,  <  cinq,  -five.]  A  coin  of  Louis  XV.  of 
France,  the  fifth  part  of  an  6cu,  or  the  quarter 
of  a  United  States  dollar. 

Cinquino  (It.  pron.  ching-kwe'no),  n.  [It.,  < 
cinque,  five  :  see  cinque.}  An  old  Neapolitan 
money  of  account,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  ducat 
of  the  realm,  being  about  an  English  penny. 

Cintert,  Cintret,  n.    See  center^. 

Oinura  (si-nii'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  lavoipTig 
shaking  the  tail,  <  mvelv,  move,  +  oi/pA,  tail.] 
A  group  of  thysanm^ous  insects,  in  some  sys- 
tems of  classification  a  suborder  of  the  order 
Thysanura,  containing  apterous  ametabolous 
insects  with  peculiar  mouth-parts,  abortive  or 
imperfect  abdominal  legs,  and  long  abdominal 
appendages  (whence  the  name).  They  are  known 
as  oristletails,  and  are  of  the  genera  Campodea,  Japyx, 
Lepisma,  etc.,  commonly  ranged  in  two  families,  Campo- 
deidce  and  Lepismatidoe.    See  cut  under  Ca/mpodea. 

cinurous  (si-nfi'ms),  a.  [<  Cinura  +  -ous.} 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Cinura. 

cioid  (si'o-id),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  family  Cioidce. 
II.  n.  A  beetle  of  the  family  Cioidce. 

Cioidae(si-o'i-de),».j>Z.  [NL.,  <  Cis  + -idee.}  A 
family  of  serricorn  malacodermatous  Coleopte- 
ra,  typified  by  the  genus  Cis.  The  ventral  segments 
are  normally  free,  the  tarsi  are  4-jointed,  and  the  antennje 
are  generally  clavate,  sometimes  flabellate.  Some  of  the 
species  have  clavicorn  characteristics.  Also  called  Cisidce. 
See  cut  under  Cis. 

cionHi  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  scion.    Howell. 

cion^  (si'on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kUm,  a  pUlar,  the 
uvula.]     The  uvula. 

-cion.  [ME.  -don,  -dun,  -cioun,  -tion,  -Uun,  -tioun : 
see  -tion.}  An  obsolete  spelling  of  the  termi- 
nation -Hon.  In  coercion,  epinidon,  internecion, 
suspidon,  the  c  belongs  to  the  root. 

cionitis  (si-p-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  cionite),  < 
GrifKiav,  a  pillar,  the  uvula,  +  -itis.}  In  pathol., 
inflammation  of  the  uvula. 

Cionocrania  (8i''''o-no-kra'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dav,  a  pillar,  a  columrij  +  Kpaviov,  skull: 
see  cranium.  Cf.  Gr.  KtovdKpamv,  Kidapavov,  the 
capital  of  a  column.  ]  Literally,  column-skulls : 
a  systematic  name  applied  to  the  principal 
group  of  Lacertilia,  from  the  fact  that  they 
possess  a  columella  or  colunm-bone  of  the  skull. 
See  Cyclodus.  Also Kionocrania.  [Earelyused.] 

The  great  majority  of  existing  Lacertilia  belong  to  the 
procoelous  Kionocrania.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  196. 

Cionocrania  amphlcoella,  a  division  of  Cionocrania  con- 
taining those  lacertilians  which  have  amphicoelian  verte- 
brse,  as  the  Ascalabota,  Bhynchocephala,  Honweosauria, 
and  Protorosauria.—  Cionocrania  procoelia,  a  division 
of  Cionocrania  containing  those  lacertilians  which  have 
procoelian  vertebrae,  being  all  the  Cionocrania  excepting 
those  above  named. 

cionocranlal  (si'''o-n5-kra'm-al),  a.  [As  Cio- 
nocrania +  -al.} '  Having  a  column-skull,  as 
a  lizard ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cionocrania.    Also  kionocranial. 

cionorrhapMa  (si"o-no-ra'fi-a),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
dov,  a  pillar,  the  uvula,  +  /la^^,  a  sewing,  < 
pdKTetv,  sew.]    Same  as  staphylorrhaphy. 

cionotome  (si-on'o-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  wW,  a  piUar, 
the  uvula,  +  To/l6g,  cutting,  <  ri/iveiv,  ra/ielv, 
cut.]  A  surgical  instrument  for  excising  a  por- 
tion of  the  uvula. 

cionotomy  (sl-o-not'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kiav,  a  pil- 
lar, the  uvula,  +  ro/ir/,  a  cutting:  see  anatomy.} 
In  surg.,  the  operation  of  excising  a  part  of  the 
uvula. 

Cionus  (si'o-nus),  n.  [NL.  (Clairville,  1798),  < 
Gr.  Kiav,  a  pillar.]  A  genus  of  rhynchophorous 
beetles,  of  the  family  Curculionidce  or  weevils. 
C.  veriasd  is  a  globular  species  found  on  muUen 
and  other  scrophulariaceous  plants. 


cipher 

ciperst,  «■    An  obsolete  form  of  cypress,  gauz 
crape. 

Why,  doost  thinke  I  cannot  mourne,  unlesse  I  weare  m^ 
hat  in  cipers  like  an  aldermans  heire  ? 

Marsttm  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  iii.  1. 

ciper-tunnelt,  «.   An  erroneous  form  of  dpher- 

tunnel. 
cipher  (si'fer),  n.  [Also  cypher,  early  mod.  E. 
also  cifer,  cifre,  <  ME.  *cifre,  dphre  =  D.  djfer 
=  Dan.  siffer  =  Sw.  siffra,  <  OF.  cifre,  F.  chiffre 
(>  Sw.  chiffer)  =  Sp.  Pg.  dfra  =  It.  cifra,  dfera 
=  MHG.  zifer,  ziffer,  G.  ziffer,  a  number,  a  sign, 
<  ML.  cifra,  zifera,  the  figure  0,  pi.  cifrce,  the 
Arabic  numerals  (also  applied  to  any  occult 
characters),  also  (by  association  with  zephyrus, 
zephyr)  zephyrum  (>  It.  zefiro,  contr.  zero,  >  Sp. 
Pg.  zero  =  F.  zSro,  >  B.  zero,  q.  v.) ;  <  Ar.  sifr, 
sefr,  a  cipher,  lit.  empty,  nothing,  <  safara,  be 
empty.]  1.  In  arith.  and  alg.,  a  character  of 
the  form  0,  which  by  itself  is  the  symbol  of 
nought  or  null  quantity,  but  when  used  in 
certain  relations  with  other  figures  or  symbols 
increases  or  diminishes  their  relative  value  ac- 
cording to  its  position.  Thus,  in  whole  numbers,  a 
cipher  when  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  figure  increases 
its  value  tenfold,  as  1,  10;  in  decimal  fractions,  when 
placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  figure,  it  divides  the  value  of 
that  figure  by  ten,  as,  ;1,  one  tenth,  .01,  one  hundredth, 
etc. ;  as  an  exponent  it  reduces  the  value  of  the  expression 
whose  exponent  it  is  to  unity,  as  x^  =  1,  etc. 
2.  Figuratively,  something  of  no  value,  conse- 
quence, or  power;  especially,  a  person  of  no 
weight,  influence,  usefulness,  or  decided  char- 
acter. 

Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function, 
To  fine  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  i«ecord, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  il  2. 

Our  minister  at  the  court  of  London  is  a  cipher. 

S.  Adams,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  II.  270. 
Here  he  was  a  mere  cipher,  there  he  was  lord  of  the  as- 
cendant. Irving. 

3t.  A  written  character  in  general,  especially  a 
numeral  character. 

This  wisdom  began  to  be  written  in  ciphers  and  charac- 
ters, and  letters  bearing  the  form  of  creatures. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 
4.  (a)  A  combination  of  letters,  as  the  initials 
of  a  name,  in  one  complex  device,  engraved, 
stamped,  or  written  on  something,  as  on  a  seal, 
plate,  coach,  tomb,  picture,  etc. ;  a  literal  de- 
vice. See  monogram.  (6)  In  her.,  such  a  com- 
bination of  letters  borne  upon  a  small  es- 
cutcheon or  cartouche,  and  substituted  in  an 
achievement  of  arms  of  a  woman  for  the  crest, 
which  appears  only  in  those  of  men. —  5.  A 
secret  or  disguised  maimer  of  writing;  any 
method  of  conveying  a  hidden  meaning  by 
writing,  whether  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  use 
of  characters  or  combinations  understood  only 
by  the  persons  concerned,  or  by  a  conventional 
significance  attached  to  words  conveying  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  to  one  not  in  the  secret ;  cryp- 
tography. 

Zifers  or  nota  furtivse,  secret  marks  for  the  hiding  of 
the  writer's  mind  from  others,  save  him  to  whom  he 
■writes  it.  Hakewitt,  Apology,  p.  261. 

I  write  you  freely,  without  the  cover  of  cipher. 

Monroe,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  II.  389. 
6.  Anything  written  in  cipher;  a  cryptogram. 
—  7.  The  key  to  a  cipher  or  secret  mode  of 
writing. 

cipher  (si'fer),  V.  [<  cipher,  n.}  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  use  figures;  practise  arithmetic  by  means 
of  numerical  figures  or  notation. 

'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too. 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village,  1.  208. 

2.  In  fox-hunting,  to  hunt  carefully  about  in 
search  of  a  lost  trail :  said  of  a  dog.  [New 
Eng.] — 3.  To  run  on  three  legs :  said  of  a  dog. 
[Kentucky.] — 4.  Of  an  organ-pipe,  to  sound 
independently  of  the  action  of  the  player,  in 
consequence  of  some  mechanical  derangement 
in  the  organ. 

II.  trans.  [Cf.  decipher.}  1.  To  reckon  in 
figures;  cast  up;  make  out  in  detail,  as  or  as 
if  by  ciphering:  generally  with  up  or  out,  and 
often  used  iiguratively:  as,  to  cipher  or  cipher 
up  the  cost  of  an  undertaking;  to  dpher  out 
the  proper  method  of  proceeding.  [Chiefly 
coUoq.]  —  2.  To  write  in  occult  characters. 

The  characters  of  gravity  and  wisdom  ciphered  in  your 
aged  face.  Gough,  Strange  Discovery.    (Nares.) 

3t.  To  designate  or  express  by  a  sign ;  charac- 
terize. 

Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive. 
To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  207. 
4t.  To  decipher. 

The  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 

To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  811. 


cipherer 

cipherer  (si'ffer-er),  n.  1.  One  who  ciphers;  one 
who  performs  aritnmetieal  processes. —  3.  One 
skilled  in  writing  in  cipher. 

The  Chancellor  sallied  forth  with  his  Sovereign  to  do  the 
diplomatic  work  of  the  campaign  at  the  head  of  a  devoted 
band  of  privy-councillors,  secretaries,  ct^Aerers,  newspaper- 
hacks,  couriers,  and  cooks.  Lawe,  Bismarck,  I.  526. 

cipherhood  (si'f  er-hud),  re.  [<  cipher  +  -hood.'] 
The  state  of  being  a  cipher;  insignificance; 
nothingness.     [Eare.] 

_  Therefore  God,  to  confute  him  and  bring  him  to  Ms  na- 
tive cipherhood,  threatened  to  bring  a  sword  against  him. 
Goodwin,  Works,  V.  443. 

ciphering  (si'fer-ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  cipher, 
«.]  1.  The  act  of  using  figures,  as  in  arith- 
metic.—  2.  The  sounding  of  an  organ-pipe,  in 
consequence  of  some  mechanical  derangement 
or  misadjustment,  independently  of  the  action 
of  the  player. 

ciphering-DOOk  (si'f6r-ing-buk),  n.  A  book  in 
which  to  solve  arithmetical  problems  or  enter 
them  when  worked. 

ciphering-slate  (si'f6r-ing-slat),  ».  A  slate  on 
which  to  work  arithmetical  prolDlems. 

cipher-key  (si'f6r-ke),  re.  A  key  to  a  system  of 
writing  in  cipher. 

cipher-tunnel  (si'f  er-tim"el),  n.  A  mock  chim- 
ney ;  a  chimney  built  merely  for  outward  show. 
The  device  of  cypher-tunnels  or  mock  chimneys  merely 
for  uniformity  of  building.      Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  V.  iii.  46. 

ciphus,  re.     See  scyphus. 

cipolin  (sip'o-lin),  re.  [=  F.  cipoUn,  <  It.  cipol- 
lino,  a  granular  limestone  ^so  called  from  its 
being  veined  or  stratified  like  an  onion),  <  ci- 
polla,  an  onion :  see  dbol.]  Same  as  cipoUmo. 
CipoUino  (sip-o-le'no ;  It.  pron.  che-pol-le'no), 
n.  [It.:  see  cipolin.]  In peo?.,  a  granular  lime- 
stone containing  mica Italian  cipoUlno,  marble 

or  gypsum  having  a  thinly  laminated  and  concretionary 
structure,  resembling  that  of  the  onion. 
Cippns  (sip'us),  n. ;  pi.  dppi  (-i).  [L.  (>F.  cippe), 
also  cipHS,  a  stake,  post,  pillar,  perhaps  akin 
to  scipio,  a  staff,  and 
thatprob.  to  G-r.  ct/c^tt- 
rpov,  a  scepter:   see 
scepter.]     1.  In  Bom. 
arettg. ,  a  post  or  pillar, 
or  even  a  large  stake, 
of  wood  or  stone,  used 
for  forming  a  palisade 
(for   which   purpose 
tree-trunks    stripped 
of  their  brancheswere 
commonly  used),   or 
as  a  mark  or  monu- 
ment ;      specifically, 
La!    t<^lCrf'i^=^SiSlI     such     a     monument 
^li    S'^^^S»y//Jl^i     marking  a  grave  or  a 
Aa   SIS^WiM^Sl    sacred  place.    Thecip- 
«P»W     WV/^^^M^'mW^^^^,    P"^  ^^  either  cylindrical 
^  or  square,  and  sometimes 

had  a  base  and  a  capital, 
and  more  or  less  sculptured 
ornament.  Many  cippi 
bear  the  inscription  S.  T. 
T.  L.  (Sit  tiH  terra  lems, 
May  the  earth  be  light  to  thee) ;  but  many  other  forms 
of  inscription  appear.  Cippi  were  also  used  to  display 
decrees  of  the  senate  and  other  public  notices. 
2.  In  Bom.  milit.  hist.,  a  palisade  for  military 
purposes. 

Circ  (s6rk),  re.     [<  L.  circus,  a  circle :  see  circus, 
cirque.]    A  prehistoric  stone  circle. 
Cireg  of  the  same  sort  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Cornwall. 
T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  i. 
circ     An  abbreviation  of  circa. 
circa  (sfer'ka),  adv.     [L.,  adv.  and  prep.,  about, 
around,  eqiiiv.  to  circum,  about:  see  circum-.] 
About ;  at  or  near  a  date  given,  when  the  ex- 
act time  is  not  known :  as,  drca  a.  d.  500.  Ab- 
breviated circ,  ca.,  or  c. 
Circsan,  a.     See  Circean. 
Circaetus  (ser-ka'e-tus),  re.     [NL.  (Vieillot, 
1816),  <  G-r.  aipKOc,  a  kind  of  hawk  flying  in  cir- 
cles (see  circus),  +  aerdg,  an  eagle.]    A  genus 
of  smaU.  eagles  or  large  hawks  with  the  tarsi 
partly  feathered,  the  nostrils  oval  and  perpen- 
dicular, the  head  crested  with  lanceolate  fea- 
thers, and  the  wing  more  than  half  as  long  again 
as  the  tail.    The  type  is  C.  gallicus,  a  European 
species,  otherwise  known  as  Aquila  hrachydac- 
tyla. 
circar,  r^.     See  sircar. 

Circassian  (ser-kash'ian),  a.  and  re.  [=  F.  Cir- 
cassien,  <  Circassia,  a  IJ'atinized  form  (F.  Circas- 
sie)  of  the  Russian  name  Zemlya  CherTcesovu,  Ut. 
the  land  of  the  Circassians :  zemlya,  land ;  Cher- 
kesovH,  gen.  pi.  of  Clierhesu,  a  Circassian,  >  G. 
Tsclwrkesse,  a  Circassian,  TscherTcessien,  Circas- 
sia, E.  also  Cherkesses,  pi.    The  Circassians  call 
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themselves  Adighe.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in- 
habiting Circassia,  a  district  of  Russia  (until 
1864  an  independent  territory)  situated  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  and  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

II.  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cir- 
cassia ;  specifically,  one  of  the  native  race  of 
Circassia,  distinguished  for  the  fine  physical 
formation  of  its  members,  especially  its  women. 
— 2.  [I.  c]    Same  as  circassienne. 

circassienne  (ser-kas-i-en'),  re.  [F.,  fem.  (sc. 
etoffe  =  E,  stuff)  of  Oircassien :  see  Circassian. 
But  the  name  is  arbitrarily  given.]  A  variety 
of  light  cashmere  made  of  silk  and  mohair. 

Circe  (ser'se),  re.  [A  NL.  use  of  L.  Circe,  <  Gr. 
Ktp/c)?,  Circe,  a  sorceress.  See  Circeati.]  1.  In 
ornith.,  a  genus  of  humming-birds,  the  type 
of  which  is  C.  latirostris  of  Mexico.  J.  Gould, 
1861. —  2.  In  conch.,  a  ge-  _ 

nus  of  siphonate  bivalves, 
of  the  family  Cyprinidce, 
containing  such  species  as 
C.  corrugata.  Schumacher, 
1817.— 3.  A  genus  of  Tra- 
chymedusce :  synonymous 
with  Traehynema  (which 
see) — Circe's  cup.    See  cup. 

Circeadae,  re.  pi.    See  Cir- 
ceidce. 

Circean,  Circsean  (ser- 
se'an),  a.  [<  L.  Circceus, 
<  Gfr.  KipKalog,  pertaining  to  Circe,  <  KlpKri,  L. 
Circe :  see  def.]  Pertaining  to  Circe,  in  Greek 
mythology  a  beautiful  sorceress,  who  is  repre- 
sented by  Homer  as  having  converted  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  into  swine  by  means  of  an 
enchanted  beverage;  hence,  fascinating  but 
brutifying;  infatuating  and  depraving:  as,  a 
Circean  draught. 

Many  sober  English  men  not  sufl&ciently  awake  to  con- 
sider this,  like  men  inchanted  with  tlie  Circtean  cup  of  ser- 
vitude, will  not  be  held  back  from  running  thir  heads  into 
the  Yoke  of  Bondage.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xiii. 

Circeidae,  Circeadse  (ser-se'i-de,  -a-de),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  prop.  *CircidcB,  <  Circe,  3,  +  -idee,  -adce.] 
A  family  of  Trachymedusce,  represented  by  and 
taking  name  from  the  genus  Circe.  See  Trachy- 
nemidm. 

circensial  (s6r-sen'shial),  a.  Same  as  drcen- 
sian. 

circensian  (ser-sen'shian),  a.  [<  L.  drcenses 
(so.  ludi),  games  of  the  circus,  pi.  of  circensis, 
a.,<.circM:  seedrcus.]  Pertaining  to  or  taking 
place  in  the  circus  in  Rome,  where  athletic 
games  of  various  kinds  were  practised,  as  char- 
iot-races, running,  wrestling^  combats,  etc.  Cir- 
censian games  took  place  m  connection  with 
the  frequent  public  festivals. 

Circinae  (ser-si'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Circus,  4,  + 
Anm.]  A  subfamily  of  hawks,  of  the  family 
Falcomdw,  the  harriers,  having  an  incomplete 


inflorescence  of  forget-me-not;  4,  young 
fronds  of  a  fem. 


Circe  corrugata. 


Roman  Funeral  Cippus,  British 
Museum. 


Marsh-hawk,  or  Harrier  ( Circus  hudsonius). 

facial  disk  and  large  ear-parts,  as  in  some  owls, 
a  weak  toothless  bill,  and  lengthened  wings, 
tail,  and  legs:  a  small  group  represented  by 
the  genus  Circus  and  its  subdivisions,  con- 
taining 15  or  20  species,  of  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

circinal  (s6r'si-nal),  a.  [<  L.  cirdnus  (see  drd- 
nate,  v.)  +  -al.]  1.  In  hot.,  roUed  spirally  down- 
ward. See  cirdnate,  a. — 2.  In  entom.,  rolled 
spirally  backward  and  inward :  applied  to  the 
proboscis  of  a  haustellate  insect,  as  a  butterfly. 

circinatet  (ser'si-nat),  V.  t.  or  i.  [<  L.  drdnatus, 
pp.  of  cirdnare,  make  round,  <  cirdnus,  <  Gr. 
KipKtvog,  a  pair  of  compasses,  <  dpiccg  =  L.  circus, 
a  circle,  ring:  see  circle,  circus,  and  (ult.  <  L. 
drdnus)  cerne.]  To  make  a  circle  (upon)  with 
a  pair  of  compasses.     " 
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circinate  (s6r'si-nat),  a.  [<  L.  drdnatus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.]  Circular  or  ring-shaped :  as,  a  dr- 
cinate  eruption: 
specifically,  in 
hot.,  appUed  to 
that  mode  of  ver- 
nation or  folia- 
tion in  which  the 
leaf  is  rolled  up 
on  its  axis  from 
the  apex  toward 
the  base,  Uke 
a  shepherd's 
crook,  as  in  the 
fronds  of  ferns 
and  the  leaves 
of  the  sundew; 
but  the  term  is 
also    sometimes 

used  when  the  coil  simply  forms  a  ring. 
The  vernation  ...  of  the  ferns  and  oycads  is  dreinate. 
lAndley,  Introd.  to  Botany. 

circinately  (s6r'si-nat-li),  adv.    In  a  circinate 
manner,  form,  or  arrangement. 
Circinately  or  fasciately  convolute. 

H.  C.  Wood,  I^esh-water  Algse,  p.  40. 

circination  (sfer-si-na'shon),  re.  [<  L.  drcima- 
tio(nr-),  circumference,  orbit,  <  drdnare,  pp.  dr- 
dnatus, make  round:  see  circinate,  v.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  circinate. — 2t.  A  circling  or 
turning  round.    Bailey. 

circinglet,  «■    -A-  misspeUingof  swrdngle. 

Circinus  (ser'si-nus),  re.  [NL.,  <  L.  drdnus,  a 
pair  of  compasses:  see  drdnate,  v.]  The  Com- 
passes, a  small  southern  constellation  made  by 
Lacaille  ia  1752. 

circle  (ser'kl),  n.  [The  spelling  with  i  is  due  to 
mod.  imitation  of  the  Latin ;  <  ME.  cercle,  sercle, 
<  OF.  cercle,  F.  cercle  =  Pr.  cercle,  sercle  =  Sp. 
drculo  =  Pg.  drculo  =  It.  drcolo,  also  cerchio,  = 
AS.  drcul,  drcol  =  D.  Sw.  Dan.  drkel  =  OHG. 
zirlcil,  MHG.  G.  eirlcel,  <  L.  circulus,  a  circle  (in 
nearly  all  senses),  dim.  of  drcus  =  Gr.  KlpKo;, 
usually  KpiKog,  a  circle,  a  ring  (perhaps  =  AS. 
hring,  E.  ring\  q.  v.):  see  circus.]  1.  In  ele- 
mentary geom.,  a  plane  figure  whose  periphery 
is  everywhere  equally  distant  from  a  point 
within  it,  the  center ;  in  modern  geom.,  the  pe- 
riphery of  such  a  figure;  a  circumference. — 2. 
A  circular  formation  or  arrangement ;  a  circlet ; 
a  ring :  as,  a  circle  of  stones  or  of  lights. 

On  hir  heed  she  hadde  a  cercle  of  goolde  bright  shyn- 
ynge.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  430. 

3.  A  round  body ;  a  sphere ;  an  orb. 
It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth. 

Isa.  xl.  22. 
4t.  Circuit;  course. 

The  sun  in  his  sercle  sette  ypo  lof  te ; 
AH  clerit  the  course,  clensit  the  aire. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7633. 

I  went  my  winter  circle  thro'  my  district,  Rochester  & 

other  places.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  14, 1666. 

5.  Compass;  inclosure. 

In  the  circle  of  this  forest.     Shah,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 

Certainly  there  is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of  flesh. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  44. 

6.  Something  conceived  as  analogous  to  a 
circle ;  specifically,  a  number  of  persons  inti- 
mately related  to  a  central  interest,  person,  or 
event ;  hence,  a  number  of  persons  associated 
by  any  tie ;  a  coterie ;  a  set :  as,  a  drcle  of  ideas ; 
to  move  in  the  higher  circles  of  society;  the  dr- 
cles  of  fashion ;  the  family  circle. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  widened.  MacaiUay. 

In  private  circles,  indeed,  he  [Sunderland]  was  in  the 
habit  of  talking  witli  profane  contempt  of  the  most  sacred 
things.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi.' 

7.  A  series  ending  where  it  begins,  and  per- 
petually repeated. 

Thus  in  a  circle  runs  the  peasant's  pain, 
And  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  ii.  666. 

8.  A  complete  system,  involving  several  sub- 
ordinate divisions :  as,  the  drcle  of  the  sciences. 

When  he  has  gone  thus  far,  he  has  shown  you  the  whole 
circle  of  his  accomplishments. 

Addison,  The  Man  of  the  Town. 

9.  Circumlocution;  indirect  form  of  speech. 
[Rare.] 

Has  he  given  the  lye 
In  circle  or  oblique,  or  semi-circle, 
Or  direct  parallel?    You  must  challenge  him. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 

10.  In  logic,  an  inconclusive  form  of  argument, 
in  which  two  or  more  unproved  statements,  or 
their  equivalents,  are  used  to  prove  each  other: 
often  called  a  viaious  circle,  or  argument  in  a 
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ei/rcle. — 11.  The  English  equivalent  of  the  name 
given  in  some  countries,  as  in  Germany,  to  cer- 
tain administrative  divisions. — 12.  In  asiron. 
and  geod.,  a  piece  of  metal  or  glass  with  lines 
engraved  upon  it  so  as  to  form  graduations  di- 
vi(5ng  the  cireumferenee  of  a  circle  into  equal 
parts ;  hence,  any  instrument  of  which  such  a 
graduated  circle  forms  the  part  that  is  most 
important  or  most  difficult  to  make. — 13.  A 
small  shuttle  made  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe, 
and  moving  in  a  circular  path,  it  is  a  rreuch 
improvement  on  the  simple  swivel,  and  is  used  in  tissue- 
weaving  to  form  figures  on  the  surface  of  a  Jabrio. 

The  small  shuttles  called  circles  are  an  elaborate  sub- 
stitute for  the  simple  swivel,  over  which  they  have  certain 
advantages.  A,  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  184. 

Addendum-Circle.  See  addendum.— Altltnie  and 
azimuth  circle,  an  altazimuth ;  a  telescope  moving  upon 
a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  axis,  both  being  provided  with 
circles.— Antarctic  circle,  arotio  circle.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.—Argument  in  a  circle.  See  def.  10,  above.— 
Auxiliary  circle.  See  auxiliary.— Azimatli  circles. 
See  azimuth. — Bifid  circle.  See  bifid. — Brocard  circle 
(named  from  the  discoverer,  the  iS-ench  mathematician 
Captain  H.  Brocard),  a  circle  passing  through  the  symme- 
dian  point  and  circumcenter  of  any  triangle,  and  through 
five  other  points,  two  of  which  are  each  the  intersection  of 
three  lines  from  the  vertices  of  the  triangle  parallel  to  the 
aides  of  one  of  the  triangles  inscribed  in  the  given  triangle 
and  in  the  Tucker  circle,  while  the  other  three  points  are 
each  the  intersection  of  two  such  lines  (one  parallel  to  one 
inscribed  triangle,  and  the  other  to  the  other)  with  one  of 
the  three  lines  through  the  symmedian  point  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  original  triangle.  The  Brocard  circle  is  concen- 
tric with  the  Tucker  circle.  Also  called  seven-p(nnt  circle. 
— Circle  in  definition  (circulxis  in  definiendo),  a  fault  of 
a  definition  consisting  in  introducing  a  word  or  concep- 
tion which  can  be  understood  only  when  the  word  or  con- 
ception to  be  defined  is  understood. — Circle  of  aberra- 
tion. Seeaien-fflh'on.— Circle  of  altitude.  Same  as  ai- 
muoantar.— Circle  of  Apia,  a  period  of  25  years  used  in 
ancient  Egypt  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Osiris. — 
Circle  of  convergence.  See  convergenee.— Circle  of 
curvature,  the  osculating  circle  at  any  point  of  a  curve. 
—Circle  of  declination,  a  great  circle  the  plane  of 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  equator. — Circle  of  dissi- 
pation. See  dissipation.— Circle  of  glory,  in  her.,  a 
sort  of  crown  made  by  rays,  leaving  a  circular  open  space 
in  the  middle.—  Circle  Of  higher  order,  a  curve  which 
passes  more  than  twice  through  the  circular  points  at  in- 
flnity.— Circle  of  inversion.  See  inversion. — Circle  of 
keys,  in  m,usic,  an  arrangement  of  keys  or  tonalities  in 
the  order  of  their  closest  relationship — that  is,  each  key- 
note being  the  dominant  (fifth)  or  subdominant  (fourth) 


F  is  the  subdominant  of  C  ;  B  I?  is  tlie  subdominant  of  F ;  etc.    G  is 
the  dominant  of  C ;  D  is  the  dominant  of  G ;  etc. 

of  the  one  before  it.  The  circle  is  perfect  in  the  tempered 
scale  of  the  pianoforte,  but  not  strictly  so  in  theoretical 
acoustics.  The  theoretical  error,  Igi^jg,  is  called  a  Pytha- 
gorean comma,  and  is  approximately  represented  as  |^. — 
Circle  of  latitude,  (a)  In  astron. ,  a  great  circle  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Upon  such  circles 
celestial  latitudes  are  measured.  (6)  In  geog.,  a  small  cir- 
cle the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth ;  a  circle  of  the  globe  parallel  to  the  equator :  more 
usually  called  a  parallel  of  latitude.-  Circle  of  least 
confusion.  See  confusion.— Circle  of  perpetual  appa- 
rition. See  apparition.—  Circle  of  perpetual  occulta- 
tion.  See  occultation.— Circle  of  the  empire,  an  ad- 
ministrative division  of  the  Roman  German  Empire. — 
Circle  of  the  sphere,  a  circle  described  on  the  sphere  of 
the  earth  or  the  heavens.  The  equator,  the  ecliptic,  the 
meridians,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  all  circles  of 
the  sphere.  A  great  circle  of  the  sphere  is  one  the  plane 
of  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  as  the 
equator.— Circle  of  Ulloa,  a  luminous  ring  or  white  rain- 
bow sometimes  appearing  in  alpine  regions  opposite  the 
sun  during  foggy  weather. —  Circle  of  Willis,  the  circle  of 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  formed  by  the  posterior 
cerebral,  the  posterior  communicating,  the  internal  ca- 
rotid, the  anterior  cerebral,  and  the  anterior  communicat- 
ing arteries.— Circle  parade,  or  the  parade  of  circle, 
in  fencing,  a  method  of  parrying  by  wheeling  the  foil  close- 
ly and  rapidly  round  from  right  to  left,  to  throw  off  the 
adversary's  weapon  from  the  center  of  attack.  Rolando 
(ed.  Forsyth). — Coaxial  circles,  a  system  of  circles  hav- 
ing one  line  of  centers  and  one  radical  axis.— Cotea's 
properties  of  the  circle  (named  from  the  discoverer, 
the  English  mathematician  Eoger  Cotes,  1682-1718),  the 
two  theorems  that,  given  a  circle  of  radius  R  and  a  point 
P  at  a  distance  r  from  the  center  c,  if,  starting  with  the 
Intersection  of  Pc  with  the  circumference,  we  divide  the 
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latter  into  n  equal  parts,  then  the  continued  product  of  the 
distances  of  P  from  the  n  points  so  obtained  is  equal  to  ± 
K  ""''''  ^'^^  continued  product  of  the  distances  of 

P  from  the  middle  points  of  the  n  arcs  is  R"  +  r".— De 
Moivre's  property  of  the  circle  (named  from  the  dis- 
coverer, thelranco-English  mathematician  Abraham  de 
Moivre,  1667-1754),  the  theorem  that,  if  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  of  radius  E  is  divided  into  n  equal  parts, 
and  P  be  any  point  at  a  distance  r  from  the  center  c, 
then  the  continued  product  of  the  squares  of  the  distances 
of  P  from  the  n  points  on  the  circumference  is  R^  — 
2)-"  R»  cos  nS  +  r^,  where  e  is  the  angle  between  Pc  and  the 
radius  to  one  of  the  points  of  division  of  the  circumference. 
— Diametral  circle.  See  diam^tral.-'DjSra.ction  cir- 
cles, small  circles  round  the  well-defined  image  of  a  star 
as  seen  in  a  telescope  under  favorable  circumstances.- 
DmUsion  circles.  See  di/Ksio».— Directing  circle. 
See puSfon.— Director  circle,  in  9'eom.,thelocus  of  the  in- 
tersection of  two  tangents  to  a  conic  cutting  each  other  at 
right  angles.—  Diurnal  circle,  a  circle  described  by  a  star 
or  other  point  in  the  heavens,  in  its  apparent  diurnal  revo- 
lution about  the  earth,  or,  in  reality,  in  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis.— Druidical  circles.  See  druidical. 
—  Fairyclrcle.  See/airi/.— Galactic  circle.  See^aioc- 
tw.— Great  circle,  a  circle  on  a  sphere  the  plane  of  which 
passes  through  the  center  of  the  sphere.— Horary  circle, 
or  hour-circle,  (a)  In  artificial  globes,  a  small  brass  circle 
fixed  to  the  north  pole,  divided  into  24  parts  of  15°  each, 
corresponding  to  the  24  hours  of  the  day,  and  furnished 
with  an  index  to  point  them  out.  (6)  A  line  showing  the 
hour  on  a  sun-dial,  (c)  A  circle  of  declination :  referred 
to  as  the  two-hour  circle,  etc.,  especially  as  the  six-haur 
circie.— Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  See  knight.— 
Mural  circle,  a  transit-circle  attached  to  a  wall  instead  of 
being  mounted  between  two  piers.- Nine-point  circle, 
a  circle  drawn  through  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  of  a 
triangle,  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  the 
sides  from  the  vertices,  and  the  middle  points  of  the  lines 
from  the  common  intersection  of  these  perpendiculars  to 
the  vertices.— Oblique  circle.  See  oblique.— On  the  cir- 
cle, in  com.,  a  phrase  used  of  bills  or  similar  obligations 
maturing  or  successively  falling  due  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness. [Eng.  ] — Osculating  circle,  a  circle  having  a  higher 
order  of  contact  with  a  curve  at  a  given  point  than  any 
other  circle,  and  passing  through  at  least  three  consecu- 
tive points  of  the  curve.  See  osculation.— Tolar  circle. 
See  poJar.- Radical  axis  of  two  circles.  See  axisi.— 
Reflecting  circle,  an  instrument  constructed  upon  the 
principle  of  the  sextan6,  but  carrying  two  verniers. — Re- 
peating circle,  an  instrument  so  arranged  that  succes- 
sive measures  of  the  same  angle  are  mechanically  added 
together  upon  a  graduated  circle :  a  mode  of  construction 
formerly  much  employed  with  a  view  of  eliminating  the 
errors  of  graduation. — Secondary  circle,  a  great  circle  of 
a  sphere  perpendicular  to  anbther  regarded  as  primary. — 
Seven-point  circle.  Same  as  Brocard  circle  (which  see, 
above). — To  square  the  circle.  See  drcle-squarer. — 
Tucker  circle  (named  from  the  discoverer,  an  English 
mathematician,  Robert  Tucker),  the  circle  through  the 
six  points  where  the  sides  of  any  triangle  are  cut  by  paral- 
lels to  the  other  sides  through  the  symmedian  point. — 
Vanishing  circle,  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens  in  which 
a  number  of  parallel  planes  meet  or  appear  to  meet. — 
Vertical  circle,  an  instrument  used  in  geodesy,  consist- 
ing of  a  theodolite  provided  with  a  very  accurate  circle 
attached  to  its  horizontal  axis,  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing angular  elevations. — Vicious  circle,  in  logic,  an  ar- 
gumentation in  a  circle.  See  def.  10,  above. 
circle  (s6r'kl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  circled,  ppr. 
circling.  [<  MB.  cerclen,  <  OF.  cercler  =  Pr. 
eelclar  =  Sp.  Pg.  circular  =  It.  circolare,  also  cer- 
chiare,  =  Gr.  zwkeln  =  Sw.  drMa  =  Dan.  cirkle, 
<  LL.  circulare,  make  circular,  encircle,  <  L.  cir- 
eulus,  circle:  see  circle,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
encircle ;  encompass ;  surround ;  inclose. 

Where  should  I  stay  7    To  what  end  should  I  hope  ? 
Am  I  not  circled  round  with  misery  ? 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  i.  1. 

We  may  find  fault  with  the  rich  valleys  of  Thasus,  be- 
cause they  are  circled  by  sharp  mountains. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  439. 

Circled  with  the  glow  Elysian 

Of  thine  exulting  vision.    Lowell,  To  the  Future. 

2.  To  move  around;  revolve  around.     [Eare.] 
Drake's  old  ship  at  Deptf  ord  may  sooner  circle  the  world 

again.  B.  Jon.son,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  2. 

3.  To  make  to  move  in  a  circle  or  to  revolve. 
The  acrobat  went  about  to  market  and  fair,  circling 

knives  and  balls  adroitly  through  his  hands. 

Welsh,  English  Literature,  I.  70. 

To  circle  in,  to  confine ;  keep  together  by  encircling  or 
inclosing.    Sir  E.  Digby. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  move  in  a  roimd  or  circle; 
circulate ;  revolve  or  turn  circularly. 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village,  1.  203. 

Each  circling  wheel  a  wreath  of  flowers  entwines. 

Dr.  E.  Darwin,  Botanic  Garden. 
Her  mate  .  .  .  with  short  uneasy  sweeps 
Circles  above  his  eyry. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

2.  To  form  a  circle ;  assume  or  have  the  form 
of  a  circle. 

The  forme  of  this  City  is  in  maner  round  with  3.  strong 
wals,  circuling  the  one  within  the  other. 

Eakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  479. 

Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  647. 
Peers  who  circled  round  the  king. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  24. 

circle-cutter  (s6r'kl-kut'''er),  n.    A  tool  used 
by  opticians  to  cut  circles  in  thin  glass. 


circuit 

circled  (s6r'kld),  a.     [<  circle,  n.,  +  -ed^.]     i. 
Having  the  form  of  a  circle;  circular;  round. 
0,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  2. 
Like  a  cat's  splendid  circled  eyes. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  Felise. 
2.  In  her.,  surrounded  by  rays  of  light  forming 
a  sort  of  halo. 
circle-iron  (86r'kl-i''''em),  «.  l .  A  hollow  punch 
for  cutting  circular  blanks,  wafers,  etc. —  2. 
The  fifth  wheel  in  a  carriage  ;  a  horizontal  cir- 
cle of  iron  between  the  fore  axle  and  the  body. 
M.  H.  Knight. 

circler  (sfer'kler),  n.  [<  circle  +  -erl;  in  sense 
2,  a  translation  of  Horace's  scriptor  oyclicus: 
s&e  cycUc  axLti.  circular,  a.,  5.1  1.  One  who  cir- 
cles or  goes  around  anything. 

Neptune,  drcler  of  the  earth.     Chapman,  Iliad,  xiii.  42. 
2t.  A  cyclic  poet.    See  cyclic  and  d,rcular,  5. 
Nor  so  begin,  as  did  that  circler  late : 
I  sing  a  noble  war  and  Priam's  fate. 

B.  Jonson,  Art  of  Poetry. 
circle-reading  (s4ir'kl-re'''ding),  n.    The  reading 
of  a  graduated  circle  in  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment. 

The  mean  of  the  results  from  the  four  microscopes  is 
called  the  circle-reading.      Newcomb,  Astronomy,  p.  156. 

circle-squarer  (ser'kl-skwar''''6r),  n.  A  person 
who  devotes  himself  to  attempts  to  solve  one 
of  the  two  impossible  problems  of  squaring  the 
circle,  namely:  1st,  by  means  of  a  ruler  and 
compasses  only  to  construct  a  square  of  the 
same  area  as  a  given  circle ;  2d,  to  state  in  ex- 
act arithmetical  terms  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference to  the  diameter. 

circlet  (ser'klet),  n.  [<  circle  +  dim.  -e*.]  1. 
A  little  circle;  a  ring-shaped  ornament  or  ar- 
ticle of  dress,  especially  for  the  head;  a  chap- 
let  ;  a  head-band. 

•       Her  f  aire  lockes  in  rich  circlet  be  enrold. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  6. 

Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses,  with  plain  circlets  of  gold, 

without  flowers.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

2.  An  orb  or  a  disk-shaped  body. 

Till  Hesperus  displayed 
His  golden  circlet  in  the  western  shade. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

3.  A  circular  piece  of  wood  put  under  a  dish 
at  table.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

circlewise  (ser'kl-wiz),  adv.  [<  circle  +  -wise.] 
In  a  circle. 

Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 
And  foreheads  garlanded. 

D.  Q.  Rossetti,  The  Blessed  Damozel. 

circline  (ser'kUn),  n.  [<  circle  +  -mel.]  A 
broad  sash  used  to  confine  a  cassock  at  the 
waist :  more  commonly  called  a  cincture. 

Circling-boyt  (ser'kling-boi),  n.  A  ruffian;  a 
roaring  blade ;  a  bully. 

One  Val  Cutting  that  helps  Jordan  to  roar,  a  circling- 
boy.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  2. 

Those  lawless  ruffians,  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  city, 
under  the  various  names  of  Mohawks,  Roarers,  Circling- 
boys,  TwibiUs,  Blades,  Tityre-tu's,  Oatmeals,  etc.,  infested 
the  streets  almost  with  impunity,  from  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Dyee,  in  Ford's  Sun's  Darling,  i.  1. 

circly  (sfer'kli),  a.     [<  circle  +  -^l.]    Having 
the  form  of  a  circle.    Muloet.     [Eare.] 
circondario  (It.pron.  cher-kon-da're-o),  n.   [It., 

<  circondare  =  Sp.  circundar  =  Pg.  circurndar, 

<  L.  circumdare,  surround,  inclose,  <  circum, 
arouad,  +  dare,  put.]  In  Italy,  a  distaict;  a 
subdivision  of  a  province. 

Faenza,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  circondario  in 
the  province  of  Ravenna.  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vni.  846. 

Circoporidse  (ser-ko-por'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Circoporus  +  ■4d(B.']  A  family  of  tripyleans 
with  a  fenestrated  shell  which  is  spherical, 
subspherical,  or  polyhedrie  in  shape.  Sometimes 
the  shell  is  composed  of  reticulated  plates ;  it  always  has 
one  large  principal  opening  and  several  detached  porous 
areas,  and  usually  hollow  radial  spicules.  Leading  gen- 
era are  Circoporus,  Porostephanus,  and  Porospathis. 

Circoporus  (ser-kop'o-ms),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  circus 
(Gr.  KipKoc),  a  circle,  +  porus  (Grr.  irdpoi),  a  pas- 
sage.] The  typical  genus  of  tripyleans  of  the 
family  Circoporidce. 

circovarian  (ser-ko-va'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  drcns, 
a  circle,  +  NL.  ovarium,  ovary.]  Surrounding 
an  ovary:  specifically  said  of  certain  plates  or 
ossicles  enoircHng  the  ovary  of  cystic  crinoids. 
[Eare.] 

circuit  (ser'kit),  n.  [<  ME.  drcuit,  <  OF.  cir- 
cuit, P.  circuit  =  Pr.  circuit  =  Sp.  drmiito  = 
Pg.  It.  drcuito,  <  L.  drcuitus,  a  going  round,  < 
drcuire  or  droumire,  pp.  drcwitus,  go  around, 

<  drctim,  around  (see  drcum-),  +  ire  =  Gr. 
iaiai  =  Skt.  ■\/  i,  go:  see  go.'\     1.  The  act  of 
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moving  or  passing  around;  a  circular  move- 
ment, progress,  or  journey ;  a  revolution. 

His  [Jupiter's]  periodical  circuit  round  the  sun. 

Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 
The  two  men  who  carried  the  pigs  continued  to  wallt 
round  me  all  the  time,  making  at  least  a  dozen  circuits. 
Cook,  Voyages,  VI.  iii.  11. 

2.  A  boundary-line  encompassing  any  object ; 
the  distance  round  any  space,  whetber  circular 
or  of  otber  form;  circumference;  limit;  com- 
pass. 

That  Tour,  with  the  Cytee,  was  of  25  Myle  in  cyraiyt  of 
the  Walles.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  41. 

The  circuit  or  compasse  of  Ireland  is  1800  miles. 

Stow,  Description  of  England. 

We  are  now  ivlthin  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  colony. 

JB.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  59. 

3t.  Tbat  which  encircles ;  a  ring  or  circlet. 
The  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 
Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  heams. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

4.  The  space  inolQsed  in  a  circle  or  within 
certain  limits. 

That  the  comyns  may  haue  knowleche  of  hur  comyn 
grounde  and  of  the  drcuite  of  ther  ffraunchese. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  370. 
Like  Maia's  son  he  stood, 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  flU'd 
The  circuit  wide.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  287. 

All  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills.      Bryant,  June. 

5.  The  journey  of  a  judge  or  other  person  from 
one  place  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing court  or  performing  other  stated  duties. 

He  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Bethel,  and 

Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  and  judged  Israel  in  all  those  places. 

'  1  Sam.  vii.  16. 

6.  The  district  or  territory  in  whichany  business 
involvingperiodieal  journeys  from plaeeto  place 
is  carried  on ;  the  places  visited.  Specifically 
—  7.  The  district  or  portion  of  country  in  wjuch 
the  same  judge  or  judges  hold  courts  for  the 
trial  of  questions  of  fact.  The  circuits  of  England 
and  Wales  (of  which  there  are  seven  fixed  by  order  in 
Council)  are  now  constituted  as  follows :  the  home  circuit, 
or  southeastern  circuit,  includes  Hertford,  Chelmsford, 
Lewes,  Maidstone,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Ipswich  (al- 
ternately with  Bury  St.  Edmunds),  and  Norwich ;  the  mid- 
land circuit,  Bedford,  Aylesbury,  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Nottingham,  Oakham,  Warwick  Division, 
and  Birmingham ;  the  northern  circuit,  Carlisle,  Appleby, 
Northern  Division,  Lancaster,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool; 
the  northeastern  circuit,  Durham,  Newcastle,  York,  and 
Leeds ;  the  Oxford  circuit.  Beading,  Oxford,  Worcester, 
Stafford,  Shrewsbury,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  Glouces- 
ter; the  westerncircuit,geneTa\  assizes,  Winchester,  Devizes 
(alternately  with  Salisbury),  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Bodmin, 
Taunton  (alternately  with  Wells),  and  Bristol ;  the  North 
Wales  circuit,  Welshpool  (alternately  with  Newtown),  Dol- 
gelly,  Carnarvon,  Beaumaris,  Buthin,  Mold,  and  Chester 
Castle ;  and  South  Wales  circuit,  Haverfordwest,  Cardigan, 
Carmarthen,  Swansea  or  Cardiff,  Brecon,  and  Presteign. 
Ireland  is  divided  into  six  circuits ;  and  Scotland,  exclusive 
of  the  Lothians,  is  divided  into  three  circuits,  each  presided 
over  by  two  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Judiciary,  or  Su- 
preme Criminal  Court.  The  circuits  of  the  United  States 
courts  are  now  constituted  as  follows :  First  circuit,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Bhode 
Island ;  second  circuit,  the  districts  of  Vermont,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York  (northern,  southern,  and  eastern); 
third  circuit,  the  districts  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
(eastern  and  western),  and  Delaware ;  fourth  circuit,  the 
districts  of  Maryland,  North  Carolina  (eastern  and  west- 
ern). South  Carolina  (eastern  and  western).  West  Virginia, 
and  Virginia  (eastern  and  western) ;  fifth  circuit,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Georgia  (northern  and  southern),  Florida  (north- 
ern and  southern),  Alabama  (southern,  middle,  and  north- 
ern), Mississippi  (northern  and  southern),  Louisiana  (east- 
ern and  western),  and  Texas  (eastern,  western,  and  north- 
ern) ;  sixth  circuit,  the  districts  of  Ohio  (northern  and 
southern),  Michigan  (eastern  and  western),  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  (eastern,  middle,  and  western) ;  seventh  circuit, 
the  districts  of  Indiana,  Illinois  (northern  and  southern), 
and  Wisconsin  (eastern  and  western) ;  eighth  circuit,  the 
districts  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri  (eastern  and  west- 
em),  Kansas,  Arkansas  (eastern  and  western),  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Utah;  ninth  circuit,  the  districts 
of  California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington, Arizona,  and  Alaska. 

His  circuit  grew  into  an  emjjire. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  170. 
Hence — 8.  A  circuit  court  (see  below). —  9.  In 
the  Meth.  Ch.,  the  district  assigned  to  an  itin- 
erant preacher. 

On  Ills  two  circuits  he  has  reported  extraordinary  re- 
vivals. E.  Eggleston,  Circuit-Rider,  xx. 

The  societies  of  Methodism  —  each  of  these  consisting 
of  one  or  more  "  classes" — were  themselves  grouped  into 
circuits,  each  of  wliich  was  placed  under  the  care  of  one 
or  more  of  Wesley's  Conference  preachers. 

Bncyc.  Brit.XTl.  188. 
10.  A  number  of  theaters  controlled  by  one 
manager. — 11.  The  name  given  by  foreigners 
in  China  to  a  subdivision  of  a  province,  con- 
taining two  or  more  fii  or  prefectures,  under 
the  control  of  an  official  styled  a  Tao-tai. — 12. 
The  arrangement  by  which  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  kept  up  between  the  two  poles  of  an 
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electrical  machine  or  of  a  voltaic  battery ;  the 
path  of  an  electric  current,  in  a  voltaic  battery 
the  circuit  consists  of  the  metallic  plates  in  the  cells,  with 
the  liquid  in  which  they  are  immersed,  and  also  the  con- 
ductor—for example,  a  wire— which  joins  the  two  poles 
of  the  battery ;  in  the  telegraph  the  earth  forms  part  of 
the  circuit.  When  the  path  'of  the  current  is  completely 
made,  so  that  the  electricity  is  free  to  flow,  the  circuit  is 
said  to  be  made,  completed,  or  closed  ;  if  interrupted  at  any 
point,  it  is  broken  or  opened. 

13.  A  roundabout  argument  or  statement; 
circumlocution.    [Rare.] 

Thou  hast  used  no  circuit  of  words.  Huloet. 

14.  In  logic,  the  extension  of  a  term.  See  ex- 
tension.— 15.  In  math.,  a  closed  path  on  a  sur- 
face.—circuit  court,  the  court  held  by  a  judge  in  circuit. 
—  Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court.  See  commis- 
sioner.—Independent  circuits,  in  math.,  circuits  which 
cannot  by  continuous  change  be  made  to  coincide. — Re- 
ducihle  circuit,  in  math.,  a  circuit  which  by  continuous 
change  can  be  made  to  shrink  up  into  a  point :  opposed  to 
irreducible  circuit. — To  make  a  circuit,  to  take  a  round- 
about road ;  go  out  of  the  direct  road. —  To  ride  circuit, 
or  the  circuit,  (a)  To  ride  or  drive  from  place  to  place, 
accompanying  a  circuit  court :  said  of  judges  or  lawyers. 
(&)  In  the  Meth.  Ch.,  to  ^o  the  rounds  of  a  circuit  as  an 
itinerant  preacher. —  tTmted  States  circuit  courts,  fed- 
eral courts  held  in  the  several  judicial  circuits  (see  def.  7). 
These  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases, 
and  in  civil  cases  involving  $500  or  more,  .and  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  1891  bad 
appellate  jurisdiction. 

circuit  (s^r'Mt),  V.  [<  circuit,  ».]  I.t  trans. 
To  revolve  about  or  go  around  in.     [Eare.] 

Geryon,  having  circuited  the  air. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  246. 

II,  intrans.  To  move  in  a  circle  or  circuit; 
go  aroimd.     [Eare.] 

Pining  with  equinoctial  heat,  unless 
The  cordial  cup  perpetual  motion  keep. 
Quick  circuiting.  J.  Philips. 

Atoms,  he  [Lotze]  says,  .need  not  be  simple  or  unex- 
tended.  ,  .  .  Perhaps,  although  the  most  subtle  and  prim- 
itive of  all  things,  even  they  have  their  periods,  and  are 
circuiting  back  to  an  earlier  condition. 

(?.  S.  Ball,  German  Culture,  p.  96. 

circuit-breaker  (ser'kit-bra''''ker),  n.  A  device 
for  automatically  opening  an  electric  circuit, 
either  at  regular  intervals,  or  to  protect  the 
circuit  from  excessive  currents;  a  rheotome. 

circuit-closer  (ser'kit-kl6''''z6r),  n.  A  device 
for  closing  an  electrical  circuit.  The  most  common 
form  is  the  telegraphic  (Morse)  key.  A  disk  having  inter- 
vals upon  the  rim  covered  with  insulatory  material  is  also 
used  for  certain  purposes.  A  spring  resting  on  the  disk 
closes  the  circuit  when  by  the  revolution  of  the  disk  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  parts  not  protected  by  the  in- 
sulating material. 

circuiteer  (ser-ki-ter'),  n.  [<  circuit  +  -eer.2 
One  who  moves  in  or  travels  a  circuit.  [Eare.] 

Like  your  f  ellow-eircwt(eer  the  sun,  you  travel  the  round 
of  the  earth,  and  behold  all  the  iniquities  under  the  heav- 
ens. Fope,  To  Mr. on  the  Circuit. 

circuiteer  (ser-ki-ter'),  V.  i.  ■[<  circuiteer,  ».] 
To  go  on  a  circuit.     [Eare.] 

We  find  the  originals  of  our  present  iron  railways  in 
those  wooden  railways  which  Roger  North,  when  circuit- 
eering  with  his  brother  Lord  North,  noted  as  existing  at 
Newcastle.  S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  64. 

circuiter  (s6r'kit-6r),  n:  [<  circuit  +  -erl.]  One 
who  goes  on  a  circuit ;  a  circuit  judge.    [Rare.] 

The  thieves  condemned  by  any  circuiter. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  513. 

circuition  (ser-ku-ish'on),  n.  [<  L.  circmtio(i^), 
eircumitio(n-),  <  drcuire,  circumire,  go  round: 
see  circuit,  tc.]  1.  The  act  of  going  round. 
-Bp.  Pearson. —  2.  Circumlocution.  [Eare  in 
both  uses.] 

Intricate  circuitions  of  discourse.   Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol. ,  v.  9. 

circuitous  (s6r-k1i'i-tu3),  a.  [<  ML.  drcuitosus, 
<  L.  circuitus,  a  circuit:  see  circuit,  re.]  Going 
round  in  a  circuit ;  not  direct ;  rounda'bout :  as, 
a  circuitous  road  or  course ;  "  circuitous  means," 
Burke. 

His  army  marched  by  a  circuitous  path,  near  six  miles 
in  length.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

circuitously  (ser-ku'i-tus-li),  adv.  In  a  circui- 
tous manner. 

circuitousness  (s6r-kii'i-tus-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity, state,  or  condition  of  being  circuitous  or 
roundabout;  circuity:  as,  the  circuitousness  of 
the  route  led  to  delay. 

circuit-rider  (ser'kit-ri"d6r),  re.  In  the  Meth. 
Ch.,  one  who  rides  a  circuit;  a  minister  who 
sujiplies  the  several  stations  which  constitute 
a  circuit,  preaching  at  each  successively. 

He  was  accustomed  to  preach  twice  every  week-day  and 
three  times  on  every  Sunday,  after  the  laborious  manner 
of  the  circuit-rider  of  his  time. 

B.  Eggleston,  Circuit-Rider,  xiii. 

circuity  (ser-ka'i-ti),  «.;  pi.  circuities  (-tiz). 
[<  L.  circuitus,  a  circuit:  see  circuit,  n.]  1.  A 
going  round;  movement  in  a  circle  or  circuit. 
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The  deer  lies  dead  eight  good  miles  from  the  spot  where 
the  tufters  first  roused  him,  although  the  circuities  of  the 
chase  have  made  us  travel  over  far  more  ground  than  the 
point  measurement  shows.    Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  514. 

Hence — 2.  A  roundabout  manner  of  mo'vdng  or 
acting ;  departure  from  the  nearest  or  straight- 
est  way  or  line:  as,  the  circuity  and  delay  of 
justice. — 3.  A  tendency  to  assume  a  circular 
form ;  the  state  of  being  circular. 

The  characteristic  property  of  running  water  is  progress, 
of  stagnant  is  circuity. 

T.  Whately,  Modern  Gardening,  p.  67. 

4t.  Compass;  extent;  circuit. 

A  dominion  of  muche  more  large  and  ample  cArcuitee 
then  the  same  whiche  he  was  Lorde  of  before. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Erasmus's  Apophthegms,  p.  220. 

Circuity  of  action,  in  law,  the  indirectness  of  successive 
actions  by  different  persons,  when  an  actitm  by  the  first 
person  in  the  series  directly  against  the  last  might  afford 
relief  with  equal  justice. 

circulable  (ser'ku-la-bl),  a.  [<  circulate),  v.,  + 
-able.'i    Capable  of  being  circulated. 

circulaut  (ser'ku-lant),  re.  [<  L.  circulan{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  circulari,  form  a  circle:  see  circulate.'] 
In  math.,  a  determinant  having  all  the  elements 
of  the  principal  diagonal  equal,  and  those  of 
every  row  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  cycli- 
cally transposed.— Skew  circulaut,  a  determinant 
which  differs  from  a  circulaut  as  above  defined  only  in 
having  the  signs  of  all  the  elements  on  one  side  of  the 
principal  diagonal  changed. 

circular  (ser'ku-lar),  a.  and  re.  [=F.  eirculaire 
=  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  circular  =  It.  eircolare,  <  LL.  dr- 
cularis,  t  L.  circulus,  a  circle:  see  circle,  n.,  and 
-a>"3.]  I,  a.  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle; 
round. 

The  frame  thereof  seemed  partly  drcuXare, 
And  part  triangulare.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  22. 

2.  Moving  in  or  forming  a  circle,  circuit,  or 
round ;  returning  to  the  starting-point :  as,  cir- 
cular motion. — 3."  Related  to  the  circle:  as, 
circular  points.  See  below. — 4.  Figuratively, 
passing  through  a  round  or  circuit  of  events  or 
experiences ;  successive  in  order  and  recur- 
rent.    [Eare.] 

The  life  of  man  is  a  perpetual  war. 
In  misery  and  sorrow  circular. 

Sandys,  Book  of  Job,  p.  12. 

5.  Adhering  to  a  certain  cycle  of  legends; 
cyeUo:  applied  to  certain  poets.  See  cyclic. 
[Eare.] 

Had  Virgil  been  a  circular  poet,  and  closely  adhered  to 
history,  how  could  the  Romans  have  had  Dido?    Dennis. 

6.  Intended  for  circulation  among  certain  per- 
sons.    See  circular  letter,  below. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  settle  the  forme  of  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  Governors  of  all  his  Ma»y»  Plantations  and 
Territories  in  the  West  Indies  and  Islands  thereof. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  26, 1671. 
7t.  Complete;  perfect. 

The  King  and  Queen's  court,  which  is  circular 
And  perfect.    B.  Jonson,  Love's  Welcome  at  Bolsover. 

In  this,  sister. 
Your  wisdom  is  not  circular. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iiL  1. 
How  shall  I  then  begin,  or  where  conclude, 
To  draw  a  fame  so  truly  circular  ? 

Dryden,  Death  of  Cromwell,  1. 18. 

Sf.  Eoundabout;  circuitous;  circumlocutory. 

If  you  knew  well  my  heart,  you  would  not  be 

So  circular. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  ii.  2. 
Circular  arc,  in  math. ,  an  arc  of  a  circle.— Circular  can- 
on, in  music.  See  ca«oni.— Circular  cone.  Seecon*.- 
Circular  constant,  in  math.,  the  ratio  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  chicle  to  its  diameter.-  Circular  cubic,  in  math., 
a  cubic  curve  passing  through  the  two  circular  points  at 
infinity.— Circular  file.  See  yiiei.— Circular  function, 
in  math.,  a  simply  periodic  function  having  a  real  period ; 
the  sine,  cosine,  secant,  cosecant,  tangent,  or  cotangent  of 
an  angle.—  Circular  Insanity,  insanity  in  which  there  are 
distinct  periods  of  exaltation  and  depression  alternating 
with  each  other,  with  or  without  the  interposition  of  pe- 
riods of  lucidity.- Circular  Instruments,  astronomi- 
cal or  nautical  instruments  for  measuring  angles  in  which 
the  graduation  extends  round  the  whole  circumference 
of  a  circle,  or  to  360° ;  lor  instance,  a  mural  circle.—  Cir- 
cular letter,  a  letter  conveying  information  or  instruc- 
tions of  common  interest  to  a  number  of  persons,  either 
in  a  single  copy  to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  or  ad- 
dressed m  independent  copies  to  all  those  concerned. 
^««II-.l-— Circular  line,  mmath.,  a  line  tangent  to  the 
absolute,  or  passing  through  one  of  the  'circular  points. 
—Circular  loom,  a  loom  in  which  the  shuttle  moves 
continuously  in  a  circular  race  through  warps  arranged 
in  a  circle.- Circular  measure.  See  ■measMre.— Circu- 
lar micrometer.  See  annular  Tnicrometer,  under  mi- 
crometer.- Circular  note,  one  of  a  number  of  notes  or 
letters  of  credit,  each  for  the  same  sum,  furnished  by  bank- 
ers to  persons  about  to  travel  abroad.  Along  with  the 
note  the  traveler  receives  "  a  letter  of  indication,"  bear- 
ing the  names  of  certain  foreign  bankers  who  will  cash 
the  note  or  notes  on  presentation,  on  which  letter  he  is 
required  to  write  his  name.  On  presentation  the  foreign 
banker  can  demand  a  view  of  the  "letter  of  indication," 
and  by  requiring  the  presenter  to  write  his  name  in  his 
presence  can  compare  the  signature  thus  made  with  that 
in  the  letter,  and  so  far  satisfy  himself  whether  the  pre- 


senter  is  really  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  money. 
—  Circular  number,  in  math.,  a  number  the  powers  of 
which  are  expressed  by  numbers  the  last  figure  in  which 
is  the  number  itself.  Xhus,  6  and  6  are  circular  numbers, 
because  52=25,  62=36,  63=126,  63=216,  etc.— Ciroulaj 
plane,  in  math.,  aplane  tangent  to  the  absolute. — Circu- 
lar points  at  In&llt^,  in  math,,  two  flctitioiis  point*  in 
every  plane  through  which  every  circle  in  that  plane  is  con- 
ceived to  pass.  See  absolute,  n.,  2.— Circular  polariza- 
tion. See  polarization.—  Circular  sailing,  the  method 
of  sailing  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle.  See  sailing. —  Cir- 
cular saw.  See  sawi.—  Circular  sinus,  in  anat.,  a  ve- 
nous ring  lying  in  the  sella  tui-cica,  and  connecting  the 
right  and  left  cavernous  sinuses. —  Circular  system,  in 
rmt.  hist.,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  quinary  systems 
of  classincation  used  by  MacLeay  and  by  Swainson.  See 
quinary.— Ka.viei'B  C&CUlar  parts,  in  math.,  five  parts 
of  a  right-angled  or  a  quadrantal  spherical  triangle.  They 
are  the  legs,  the  complement  of  the  hypothenuse,  and  the 
complements  of  the  two  oblique  angles.  If  any  one  part  is 
called  the  middle  part,  the  two  next  to  it  are  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  the  other  two  the  opposite.  Napier's  rules  for 
the  circular  parts  serve  for  the  solution  of  all  cases  of 
Tight-angled  spherical  triangles. 

II,  «.  1.  A  letter,  notice,  or  printed  paper 
containing  information,  or  an  announcement, 
or  a  request,  etc.,  intended  for  general  circu- 
lation or  for  circulation  among  a  particular 
class  or  circle  of  persons;  a  circular  letter:  as, 
a  business  circular;  a  diplomatic  circular. 

The  Government  loudly  proclaims  to  Europe  reforms 
for  Poland.  It  informs  the  various  Courts  of  them  by 
diplomatic  circulars. 

H.  S.  Edwards,  Polish  Captivity,  II.  i. 

2.  [Cf.  cyclas,  dclaton.'j  'A  kind  of  long  cape 

or  sleeveless  cloak  ■worn  by  women :  as,  a  fur 

circular. 
circularity  (s6r-J:u-lar'i-ti),  n.     [<  ML.  circu- 

larita{t-)s,  <  LL.  cireularis,  circular:  see  eirctir- 

ton]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  circular;  a 

cu'cular  form  or  space:  as,  "the  circularity  of 

the  heavens,"  Sir  T.  Browne. 
circularize  (s6r'ku-lar-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

d/rcwlarized,  ppr.  cifculariging.     [<  circular  + 

-j»e.]    To  make  circular. 
circularly  (s6r'ku-lar-li),  adv.    In  a  circle ;  in 

a  circular  manner ;  in  the  form  of  a  circle ;  so 

as  to  return  to  the  starting-point. 
Trade,  which,  like  blood,  should  circularly  flow.  Dryden. 
And  then  for  fruit,  the  best  way  is  to  have  walls  built 

circularly  one  within  another.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  417. 

A  ray  of  light  polarized  in  a  plane  is  equivalent  to  two 

rays  polarized  circularly. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  577. 

circularyt  (s6r'ku-la-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  cireularis  : 
see  circular.']    Circular.    Sooker. 

circulate  (s6r'ku-lat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  circu- 
lated, ppr.  drculating.  [<  LL.  circulatus,  pp. 
of  m-cuUtre,  make  circular,  encircle,  a  later  col- 
lateral form  of  L.  drculari,  form  a  circle  (of 
men)  around  one's  self,  <  drculus,  a  circle :  see 
circle,  n.  and  v.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  travel  roimd; 
make  a  circuit  of. 

They  sente  out  their  shallop  againe  with  10  of  their 
principall  men,  &  some  sea  men,  upon  further  discovery, 
intending  to  circulate  that  deepe  bay  of  Cap-codd. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  83. 

His  head  hath  been  intoxicated  by  circulating  the  earth. 

Bp.  Croft,  On  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Pref. 

2.  To  cause  to  pass  from  place  to  place  or  from 
person  to  person ;  spread ;  disseminate :  as,  to 
circulate  a  report;  to  circulate  bills  of  credit. 

CirciUate  the  money  of  the  great  among  the  ingenious, 
and  from  them  to  the  lower  rank  of  people,  and  encourage 
arts  and  sciences. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  277. 

One  tract,  written  with  such  boldness  and  acrimony  that 
no  printer  dared  to  put  it  in  type,  was  widely  circulated 
in  manuscript.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 


II,  intrans.  1.  To  move  in  a  circle  or  cir- 
cuit ;  move  or  pass  through  a  circuit  back  to  the 
starting-point:  as,  the  blood  circulates  in  the 
body ;  the  bottle  circulated  about  the  table. 

Our  Icnowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  circulate. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

il  To  be  diffused  or  distributed;  pass  from 
place  to  place,  from  person  to  person,  or  from 
nandto  hand:  as,  air  circulates  in  a  building; 
money  circulates  in  the  country;  the  report  cir- 
culated throughout  the  city. 

The  whisper'd  tales  that  circulate  about. 

Crabbe,  Lady  Barbara. 

Circulating  capital,  decimal,  Ubraiy,  medium,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Circulating  element,  in  math.,  a  func- 
tion Ag  of  two  whole  numbers  a  and  g,  such  thatAg=l 
if  ffis  exactly  divisible  by  a,  and  Afl'=0  if  there  is  a  re- 
mainder.—  Circulating  function.  Same  as  circulator,  3. 

circulate  (ser'ku-lat),  n.  [<  LL.  circulatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]    'A  circulating  decimal. 

circulation  (ser-ku-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  circula- 
Uon  =  Sp.  drculdcion  =  Pg.  oirculagao  =  It. 
circolazione,  <  L.  circulatio{n-),  a  circular  course 
(as  of  a  planet),  <  drculari :  see  drculate,  «.] 
i.  The  act  of  circulating  or  moving  in  a  circle 
64 
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or  circuit;  movement  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
go  forth  and  return  to  the  starting-point:  as, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  (see  phrases  below). 
—  2.  The  act  or  state  of  being  diffused  or  dis- 
tributed ;  the  act  of  passing  from  point  to  point 
or  from  person  to  person;  diffusion:  as,  the 
drculation  of  sap  in  a  tree ;  the  drculation  of 
money ;  the  drculation  of  a  piece  of  news. 

The  ti-ue  doctrines  of  astronomy  appear  to  have  had 
some  popular  circulation.  Whewell. 

Thus  the  endless  circulations  of  the  divine  charity  noiu'- 
ish  man.  Emerson,  Nature. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  a  thing  circulates  or  is 
diffused  or  distributed :  as,  the  drculation  of  the 
two  periodicals  was  about  300,000  copies.— 4. 
A  repetition  of  a  series  of  things  or  events  in 
the  same  order. 

For  the  sins  of  war  thou  seest  fit  to  deny  us  the  bless- 
mgs  of  peace,  and  to  keep  us  in  a  circulation  of  miseries. 

Eikon  Basilike. 

5.  The  amount  of  coin,  notes,  bills,  etc.,  in  ac- 
tual use  as  currency:  as,  the  drculation  of  the 
national  banks. 

It  comes  with  something  solid  in  aid  of  the  credit  of  the 
paper  circulation.  Burke. 

6.  In  ehem.,  the  repeated  vaporization  and  con- 
densation of  a  substance  in  distillation. —  7.  In 
math.,  the  amount  of  flow  round  a  closed  path 
or  circuit ;  the  line-integral  round  a  closed  curve 
of  the  component  velocity  of  a  fluid  along  the 
curve — Circulation  of  the  blood,  the  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  heart  into  the  arteries,  from  them  into  the 
veins,  and  through  the  veins  back  to  the  heart.  The  blood 
passes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  right  ventricle,  and 
from  the  right  ventricle  by  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs,  where  it  gives  off  carbon  dioxid 
and  takes  up  oxygen.  From  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs 
it  returns  to  the  heart,  and  flows  into  the  left  auricle 
through  the  four  pulmonary  veins ;  thence  it  goes  to  the 
left  ventricle,  and  thence  by  the  aorta  to  distribute  itself 
over  the  body.  Passing  from  the  arteries  through  the 
capillaries  into  the  veins,  it  returns  to  the  right  auricle 
through  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava.  The  blood- 
vessels form  a  continuous  system  without  visible  pores ; 
but  there  is  continual  leakage  of  the  blood-plasma  into 
the  tissues,  as  well  as  passage  of  oxygen  through  the  walls 
of  the  vessels ;  and  while  there  is  some  reentrance  of  sub- 
stances from  the  tissues  into  the  blood,  there  is  also  pro- 
vided in  the  lymphatic  vessels  a  system  of  drains  which 
takes  up  from  the  tissues  the  leakage  from  the  blood-ves- 
sels, changed  as  it  is  by  all  that  it  has  received  from  and 
given  up  to  the  tissues.  These  lymphatics  pour  their  con- 
tents into  the  thoracic  duct,  which  discharges  into  the  veins 
at  the  union  of  the  veins  from  the  head  and  neck  on  the  left 
side;  except  that  the  lym- 
phatics from  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  the  right  arm 
and  shoulder  empty  into  the 
veins  at  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  right  side.  The 
velocity  of  the  circulation 
is  greatest  as  it  leaves  the 
heart,  diminishes  as  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  capillaries,  and 
increases  as  it  comes  back  to 
the  heart  again  in  the  great 
veins.  It  is  estimated  as 
from  15  to  20  inches  per  sec- 
ond in  the  aorta,  on  the  aver- 
age, and  in  the  capillaries 
as  .02  to  .03  of  an  inch  per 
second.  The  time  for  the 
complete  circuit  in  man  is 
a  little  less  than  half  a  min- 
ute. The  tension  of  the 
blood  in  the  human  aorta 
is  probably  between  5.90 
and  7.87  inches  of  mercury 
above  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. It  diminishes  continu- 
ously in  the  arteries,  capil- 
laries, and  veins,  and  in  the  „.  ,  ^  „  „  _ 
large  venous  trunks  near  the    ^SlT.^^  i^T^l  2S 

heart,  as  the  subclavian,  be-  of  the  CirculaHon,  viewed  from 

comes  slightly  less  than  the  behind,  so  that  the  proper  left  of 

atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  the  observer  corresponds  with  the 

caHei  negative.  The  circu-  leftside  of  the  heart  m  the  d,a- 
lation  of  the  blood  was  first       ,  ,'  ,  „      ■  ,  .  rr^  i.r.  ™„ 

coiTectly  described  and  fully  ^^/^-  'f J,  ^aortal 'iifkrieriesJo 

established  by  Harvey(1628);  upper  part  of  theljody;  A^,  ar- 

hut  the  exact  way  in  Wllich    tenes  to  lower  part  of  the  body; 

the  blood  passed  from  the   ^5^.  "jS'SlverS  paSV "i£ 

blood;    Ki,  veins  of  the  upper 
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arteries  to  the  veins  was  un- 
known until  Malpighi  dis- 
covered  the  capillaries(1661). 
In  the  mean  time  the  main 
features  of  the   lymphatic 


part  of  the  body;  ^2,  veins  of 
the'lower  part  of  the  body;  yP, 
vena  porta; :  Hy,  hepatic  vein ; 
VCI,  inferior  vena  cava;  VCS, 
-   ,  -  ,       ^    superior  vena  cava ;  RA,  right 

system  had  been  worked  out   auricle ;  RV,  rightventricle ;  PA, 

by    Bartholin     and    others,     pulmonary    artery;    Lit.    Inng; 

The  determination  of  blood   f^.  ^f'^T^'^^^S^t'.  i^l'f,  SS" 

1  1  -i..  „j  teals;  iy,  lymphatics;  y/fi^,mo- 
presSTireS  and  velocities  and  racicduct:  ^Calimentarycanal: 
the  functions  of  the  vasomo-    Z-z/,  liver.     The  arrows  indicate 

tor  nerves  has  been  the  work   the  course  of  the  blood,  lymph, 
almost  entirely  of  the  pres-    '^t^>^'i^J2^;^^l.7^ 

ent      centni-y. —  Collateral    contours,  whUe  those  which  carry 
circulation,  in  physiol. ,  the    venous  blood  have  light  contours. 

passage  of  the  blood  from 

one  part  to  another  of  the  same  system  of  vessels  by  col- 
lateral communicating  channels.  It  is  much  more  frequent 
in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries. 
circulative  (sfer'kii-la-tiv),  a.  [<  drculate,  v.,  + 
-iwe.]  Circulating;  causing  circulation.  Cole- 
ridge.    [Eare.] 
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Circulator  (ser'ku-la-tqr),  n.  [<  NL.  drculator; 
cf .  L.  drculator,  a  pedSler,  later  a  mountebank, 
quack,  ML.  a  public  crier,  <  drculari,  collect 
people  around  one's  self:  see  drculate,  v.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  circulates :  specifically 
applied  to  a  circulating  decimal  fraction.  See 
dedmal. — 2t.  A  juggler;  a  mountebank;  one 
who  goes  about  showing  tricks. 

These  new  Gnoaticks,  ...  a  kind  of  Gipsy-Christians, 
or  a  race  of  Circulators,  Tumblers,  and  Taylers  in  the 
Church.  Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  200. 

3.  A  function  of  two  whole  numbers,  a  variable, 

2,  and  a  period,  a,  of  the  form 

A()aq  +  A.-iaq—i+  .  .  .  .  Aa—iaq  —  a+l, 
where  aq,  etc.,  are  circulating  elements,  and 
Aq,  etc.,  are  numerical  coeflS.cients.  Also  called 
drculating  function prime  circulator,  a  circula- 
tor whose  numerical  coeflScients  satisfy  the  following  equa- 
tions for  every  value  of  6  which  exactly  divides  the  pe- 
riod a  : 

Afl-l-Aj-l-         ....  Ao— *  =  0 

A.x  +  Ab  +  \+  ....   Ao— 4-1-1=0 
A2-I- Ai-(-2-t-  ....  Aa— 4-f  2=0,  etc. 

circulatorioust  (ser^ku-la-te'ri-us),  a.    [<  L. 
drculatorius :  aee  circulatory.]    Traveling  in  a 
circuit,  or  from  house  to  house. 
Circulatorious  jugglers.  Barrow,  Sermons,  II.  xx. 

circulatory  (sSr'kn-la-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
drculatoire  =  Sp.  t*g.  circulatorio  =  It.  drcu- 
latorio,  circulatory,  <  L.  drculatorius  (which, 
however,  has  only  the  special  sense  of  'relating 
to  a  mountebank'),  <  circulator:  see  circulator.] 
I.  a.  1.  Moving  over  or  through  a  circuit. 

Borde's  circulatory  peregrinations,  in  the  quality  of  a 
quack  doctor.  T,  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  76. 

3.  Pertaining  to  circulation,  as  of  the  blood : 
as,  the  circulatory  vessns. 

In  the  circulatory  system  [of  the  blood],  pressure  has 
doubtless  played  an  important  part. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  355. 

Warming  should  not  be  continued  after  the  circulatory 
action  Tof  the  air]  has  conunenced. 

J.  Constantine,  Pract.  Ventilation,  p.  29. 

Circulatory  lettert,  a  circular  letter  or  circular.  John- 
son. 

Il.t  n. ;  pi.  drculatories  (-riz).  In  old  chem., 
a  glass  vessel  in  which  a  fluid  was  submitted 
to  the  process  of  circulation.  Several  kinds 
were  in  use,  but  the  two  chiefly  used  were 
called  the  pelican  or  Mind  alembic  and  the  diota. 
E.  Phillips,  1706. 

circulett  (ser'ku-let),  n.    [<  L.  drcuVus  (see  dr- 
cle)  +  dim.  -et.]    A  circlet. 
circuli,  n.    Plural  of  drculus. 
Circulinet  (s6r'ku-lin),  a.     [<  L.  drculus  (see 
drcle)  +  -4ne^.]    Moving  in  a  circle ;  circular ; 
circulatory. 

With  motion  circuline 
Let  turn  about.  ^ 

Dr.  E.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  ii.  33. 

circulus  (ser'ku-lus),  n. ;  pi.  circuli  (-Ii).  [L. 
(ML., NL.):  see  circle.]  1.  A  circle.  Specifi- 
cally—  2.  A  time-signature  in  early  music,  in 
the  form  of  a  complete  circle,  it  denoted  triple  time ;  in 
that  of  an  arc  only,  duple  time. 
St.  A  glass-makers'  tool  for  cutting  off  the  necks 
of  glass  vessels.  E.  Phillips,  1706. — 4.  luanat., 
a  circle;  a  ring:  especially  applied  to  vascular 
structures. — 5.  The  head-band  of  a  miter.  Since 
miters  in  the  middle  ages  were  commonly  made  of  stuff, 
either  embroidered  or  plain,  and  not  stiffened  in  any  other 
way  than  by  a  lining  of  buckram  or  similar  material,  the 
circulus  was  an  important  feature ;  in  very  rich  miters  it 
becomes  the  auriphrigium. —  Clrculus  artlcull  vascu- 
losus,  the  vascular  cii'cle  of  a  joint ;  the  vascular  border 
of  the  synovial  membrane  about  an  articular  cartilage. — 
Circulus  cephalicus  (cephalic  circle),  in  ichth.,  the  arte- 
rial circle  formed  beneath  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  anterior  branchial  vein  gives  off,  at  its  dorsal  ter- 
mination, a  considerable  carotid  trunk,  which  passes  for- 
ward under  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  this  is  united  with 
its  fellow  by  a  transverse  branch —  so  that  a  complete  arte- 
rial circle,  the  circulus  cephalicus,  is  formed. 

Buxlery,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  140. 

Circulus  In  arguendo.  Same  as  argument  in  a  circle. 
See  circle,  ».,  10.— Circulus  in  definlendo.  Same  as 
circle  in  definition  (which  see,  under  circle), —  Circulus 
major,  circulus  minor,  the  greater  and  lesser  vascular 
rings  around  the  pupil  of  the  eye. — Circulus  tonsillaris, 
a  plexus  of  small  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve 
over  the  tonsil. — Clrculus  venosus,"a  venous  vascular 
ring  around  the  base  of  the  nipple  of  the  mammary  gland. 
—Clrculus  WUlisli,  the  circle  of  Willis  (which  see, 
under  circle). 

circum-.  [=  P.  drcom-,  drcon-,  drcwm-  =  Sp. 
circun-,  drcum-  =  Pg.  drcum-  =  It.  drcon-,  dr- 
C0-,  drcun-,  drcu^,  drcum-,  drcom-,  <  L.  drcum-, 
before  a  vowel  usually  drcu-,  combining  form 
of  drcum,  adv.  and  prep.,  around,  about,  orig. 
ace.  of  drcus,  a  circle,  ring :  see  drctis  and  cir- 
cle. Cf.  (t.  rings,  around  (<  ring  =  E.  ring^), 
and  E.  around,  round^,  adv.  and  prep.]     A  pre- 
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flx  of  Latin  origin,  meaning  'round  about,'  'in 
a  circle,'  '  on  all  sides ' :  frequent  in  compounds 
taken  from  tlie  Latin,  or  formed  in  English,  or 
other  modem  tongues.  Many  such  compounds 
are  merely  occasional.  Only  the  principal  ones 
are  entered  in  this  dictionary. 

Circumaggerationt  (s6r-kum-aj-e-ra,'shon),  n. 
[<  L.  as  if  *circMmaggeratio{n-'),  <  cir'cumag- 
gerare,  pp.  circumaggeratus,  heap  up  around, 
<  circum,  around,  +  aggerare,  heap,  <  agger, 
heap:  aee  agger.']     A  heaping  up  round  about. 

Circumagitate  (ser-kum-aj'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  cir- 
cum- +  agitate.]  To  agitate  or  move  about  on 
all  sides  or  iu  all  directions.     [Bare.] 

God  hath  .  .  .  given  to  every  one  of  his  appointed  of- 
ficers a  portion  of  the  fiery  matter  to  ciroumagitate  and 
roll.  Jei:  Taylor,  Sermons,  iii.  177  (Ord  MS.). 

circumagitation  (ser-knm-aj-i-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
circumagitate :  see  -ation.]  The  act  of  circum- 
agitating;  the  state  or  condition  of  being  oir- 
cnmagitated.     [Bare.] 

A  visible  circumagitation  of  a  white  snowy  substance. 
Gregory,  Econ.  of  Nature,  i.  139  (Ord  MS.). 

Circumambagious  (ser"kum-am-ba'jus),  a.  [< 
L.  circum,  around,  +  ambages :  see  arribage.'] 
Indirect;  not  going  straight  to  the  point; 
roundabout.     Southey.     [Rare.] 

circumambiency  (ser-kum-am'bi-en-si),  n.  [< 
circumambient :  see  -ency.]  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  ciretmiambient;  the  act  of  sur- 
rounding or  encompassing. 

Ice  receiveth  its  figure  according  unto  .  .  .  the  circum- 
ambiency which  conformeth  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

circumambient  (s6r-kum-am'bi-ent),  a.  [<  cir- 
cum-  +  ambient.  Cf.  It.  circumambiente.']  Sur- 
rounding; encompassing;  inclosing  or  being 
on  all  sides:  speoifioslly  applied,  in  entom.,  to 
the  pronotum  when  the  anterior  angles  are 
elongated  in  curved  processes  which  form  a 
circle'  above  the  head,  overlapping  in  front. 
The  circumambient  air.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  28. 

The  circumambient  heaven. 

Armstrong,  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  iii. 

circumambulate  (ser-kum-am'bu-lat),  1).; 
pret.  and  pp.  circumambulated,  TpTpr.' circumam- 
bulating. [<  LL.  circumambulatus,  pp.  of  cir- 
cumambulare,  walk  around,  <  L.  circum,  around, 
4-  ambulare,  walk :  see  ambulate.]  I.  intrans. 
To  walk  round  or  about. 

Persons  that  circuma/mbidated  with  their  box  and  nee- 
dles. Wood,  AthenBB  Oxon. 

II.  trans.  To  go  round ;  search  through. 
Why  should  he  circumunibulate  the  vocabulary  for  an- 
other couplet?  Seward,  Letters,  I.  345. 

drcumambulation  (ser-kum-am-bii-la'shon), 
n.  [<  circumambulate :  see  -ation.]  ^he  act  of 
circumambulating  or  walking  round  or  about. 

A  peraniltulation  and  drcumambulation  of  the  terra- 
queous Globe.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Uesartus,  p.  103. 

Passing  into  the  mosque,  he  should  repair  to  the  * '  Black 
Stone,"  touch  it  with  his  right  hand,  kiss  it,  and  commence 
his  circumam^lation.    R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  407. 

circum.ambulator  (s6r-kum-am'bu-la-tor),  n. 
[<  circumambulate  +  -or.]  One  who  circum- 
ambulates or  walks  about. 

Still  he  was  determined  to  obtain  the  palm  of  being  the 
first  circwmaTubidator  of  the  earth, 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  IL  162. 

circumanal  (sfer-kum-a'nal),  o.  [<  L.  circum, 
about,  +  anu^,  anus,  +  -ill.]  Situated  about 
the  anus ;  periprootous. 

circumarea  (s6r-kum-a're-a),  n.  [<  L.  circMm, 
about,  around,  +  area,  area.]  In  math.,  the 
area  of  a  circumscribed  circle. 

circumbendibus  (s6r-kum-ben'di-bus),  n.  [< 
L.  circum,  around,  +  E.  bendX,  jocularly  treated 
as  if  it  were  Latin,  and  put  in  the  form  of  a 
dative  or  ablative  plural  (case-suffix  -ibv^).]  A 
roundabout  way;  a  circumlocution.  [Jocose.] 
The  periphrasis,  which  the  moderns  call  the  circumben- 
dibus. Martinus  Sa-iblerus. 
I  then  introduced  them  to  the  gibbet  on  Heavy-Tree 
Heath ;  and  from  that,  with  a  circumbendibus,  I  fairly 
lodged  them  in  the  horse-pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den.                          Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  v. 

If  you  have  no  foundation  of  knowledge,  or  habit  of 
thought,  to  work  upon,  what  chance  have  you  of  persuad- 
ing a  hungry  man  that  a  capitalist  is  not  a  thief  "with  a 
circuTnberid^us  "  ?  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  37. 

Circumcellion  (ser-kum-sel'ion), ». ;  pi.  Circum- 
cellions,  Circumcelliones  (-ionz,  -sel-i-6'nez).  [= 
F.  Circoncellion,  <  LL.  Circumcellio(n-),  <  L.  cir- 
cum, around,  -I-  cella,  cell ;  also  called  in  ML.  Cir- 
cellio(n-),  CircilUo(n-),  as  if  directly  <  L.  drcel- 
lus,  dim.  of  drculVsS  (>  ML.  CircuKo),  a  circle: 
see  circle  and  circulzis.]  1.  One, of  a  party  of 
Donatists  in  northern  Africa,  chiefly  peasants, 
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in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries :  so  called  be- 
cause they  wandered  about  in  bands  from  place 
to  place.  They  persistently  courted  death,  wantonly  in- 
sulting pagans  and  challenging  all  they  met  to  kill  them, 
looking  upon  such  a  death  as  a  martyrdom.  They  sup- 
ported themselves  by  plunder,  and  committed  so  many 
acts  of  violence,  aggravated  by  their  religious  differences 
from  the  orthodox,  that  soldiery  often  had  to  be  employed 
against  them.  They  were  not  entirely  extinct  till  about 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 

If  I  take  this  ring  with  me,  some  of  Heraclian's  Circum- 
cellions  will  assuredly  knock  my  brains  out  for  the  sake  of 
it.  Eingsley,  Hypatia,  vjii. 

2.  In  the  fourth  and  succeeding  centuries,  in 
various  places,  a  vagabond  monk,  acknowledg- 
ing no  regularly  constituted  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. 

circumcenter  (ser'kum-sen"ter),  n.  [<  L.  cir- 
cum, about,  around,  +  centrum,  center.]  In 
math.,  the  center  of  a  circumscribed  circle. 
Thus,  the  circumcenter  of  a  triangle  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle  circumscribed  about  it. 

circumcentral  (s6r-kum-sen'tral)j  a.  [As  cir- 
cumcenter +  -al.]  In  math. :  (a)  Situated  about 
or  directed  toward  a  common  center.  (6)  Be- 
lated to  the  center  of  a  circumscribed  circle. 

circumcidet  (ser'kum-sid),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  circum- 
ciden,  -siden  (Wyclif),  =  Pr.  circumcir  =  P.  cir- 
concire  =  Sp.  ci/rcuncidar  =  Pg.  oircumoidar  = 
It.  circoncidere,  <  L.  circumcidere :  see  circum- 
cise.] To  circumcise. 
There  was  cure  Lord  circumcyded. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  86. 

circumcinctt,  a.  [<  L.  circumcinotus,  pp.  of  oir- 
cumcingere,  gird  around,  <  circum,  around,  + 
cingere,  gird.]    Girt  about.     Coles,  1717. 

circumcircle  (ser'kum-sto"kl),  n.  [<  L.  circum, 
about,  around,  -I-  circulus,  circle.]  In  math., 
a  circumscribed  circle. 

circumcise  (ser'kum-siz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
circumcised,  ppr.  circumcising.     [<  ME.  circum^ 
oisen,  -sisen,  <  L.  ciroumcisu,s,  pp.  of  circumci- 
dere (>  E.  circumcide),  cut  around,  cut  off,  <  cir- 
cum, around,  -I-  ccedere,  cut.]    Literally,  to  cut 
round  about;  specifically,  to  perform  the  act 
or  rite  of  circumcision  on:   as,  to  circumcise 
a  child;  also  occasionally  in  Scripture,  meta- 
phorically, to  purify  from  sin. 
Kest  askes  [ashes]  on  thaire  [fig-trees']  ffircumeised  roote. 
Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  125. 
Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  take  away  the 
foreskins  of  your  heart,  ye  men  of  Judah  and  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.  Jer.  iv.  4. 

In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision 
made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ.  Col.  ii.  11. 

circumcised  (ser'kum-sizd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cir- 
cumcise, v.]  1 .  Having  been  subjected  to  the 
rite  or  operation  of  circumcision;  by  extension, 
Jewish. — 2.  In  Uchenology,  divided  from  the 
thallus  by  a  distinct  fissure  :  applied  to  an  apo- 
thecium. 

circumciser  (sfer'kum-si-z^r),  m.  One  who  per- 
forms circumcision. 

Having  gained  a  competent  skill  and  experience,  they 
set  up  for  cireumeisers. 

L.  Addison,  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  61. 

circumcision  (ser-kmn-sizh'on),  n.  [<  ME.  cir- 
cumcisioun,  -cisiun,  -sicion  =  F.  circoncision  = 
Pr.  cireumcisio  =  Sp.  circuncision  =  Pg.  drcum- 
cisdo  =  It.  eircondsione,  <  LL.  circumdsio(n-), 
<  L.  circumddere :  see  circumcise.]  1 .  The  act 
of  eircumeising,  or  cutting  off  the  foreskin  or 
prepuce  of  males,  ortheperformanoeof  an  anal- 
ogous operation  on  females,  as  a  religious  rite, 
or  in  accordance  with  a  custom  founded  on  be- 
lief in  the  prophylactic  value  of  the  operation. 
The  circumcision  of  males  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  divinely  enjoined  on  Abraham  and  his  descen- 
dants, and  is  required  by  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  still  prac- 
tised among  the  Jews,  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia,  the 
Mohammedans,  and  a  number  of  semi-barbarous  tribes. 
A  race  .  .  . 
Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 
From  Gentiles,  but  by  circum^cision  vain. 

Milton,  P.  E.,  iii.  426. 

2.  As  metaphorically  used  in  Scripttu'e,  spiri- 
tual purification. 

He  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is 
that  of  theheart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose 
praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God.  Rom.  ii.  29. 

3.  Eccles.,  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and 
Anglican  churches,  a  festival  observed  on  the 
octave  of  Christmas  day  (that  is,  the  first  day 
of  January),  in  honor  of  the  circumcision  of 
Christ.— The  circumcision,  in  the  Scriptures :  (a)  The 
Hebrew  nation. 

They  that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him 
[Peter].  Acts  xi.  2. 

(&)  Those  spiritually  purified  and  elevated. 

We  are  the  circumcision,  which  worship  God  in  the  spirit, 
.  .  .  and  have  no  coufldence  iu  the  flesh.  Phil.  iii.  3. 


circumfer 

circumclusiont  (sfer-kum-klo'zhon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *drcumclusio{n-),  <  circumcludere,  pp.  drcum- 
clusus,  inclose  on  all  sides,  <  circum,  around,  -(- 
clatidere,  cludere,  close :  see  close^.]  The  act  ot 
inclosing  on  all  sides. 

circumcone  (s6r'kum-k6n),  n.  [<  L.  dreum, 
about,  around,  +  conus,  a  cone.]  In  math.,  a 
surface,  the  locus  of  tangents  tkrou^h  a  fixed 
point  to  a  given  surface.  The  locus  is  said  to 
be  a  circumcone  of  the  latter  surface. 

circumconic  (ser-kum-kon'ik),  n.  [<  circum-  + 
conic.]    In  math.,  a  circumscribing  conic. 

circumcubic  (sfer-kum-kn'bik),  n.  [<  drcum-  -t- 
cubic]    In  math.,  a  circumscribing  cubic. 

circumcursationt  (ser"kum-ker-sa'shon),  n. 
[<  L.  as  if  *circumcursatio(n-),  <  drcumcursare, 
pp.  drcumcursatus,  run  about,  <  circum,  about, 
-I-  cursare,  freq.  of  currere,  pp^  cursus,  run :  see 
course.]  1.  The  act  of  running  about.— 2. 
Rambling  language.  [Bare.] 
The  address  .  .  .  was  but  a  factious  circumcursation. 
Barrow,  The  Pope's  Supremacy. 

circumdatet,  v.  t.  [<  L.  drcumdatus,  pp.  of 
drcumdare,  put  around,  surround,  <  drcum, 
around,  -t-  dare,  put :  see  date^.]  To  compass 
about.     Coles,  1717. 

circumdatet,  a.     [=  It.  drcondato,  <  L.  drcum- 
datus, pp. :  see  the  verb.]     Surrounded. 
0  pleasaunt  oly'ue  with  grace  circundate ! 
O  lemyng  lawmpe,  in  light  passyng  natui-e ! 
How  greately  is  thy  name  gloriflcate  ! 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  82. 

circumdenudation  (ser-kum-de-nu-da'shon), 
n.  [<  circum-  +  denudation.]  In  geol.,  erosion 
of  such  a  character  that  isolated  hills  are  left 
as  the  result  of  the  denuding  or  erosive  action. 
Such  eminences  usually  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that 
the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  harder  and 
better  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  weather  than 
that  of  the  strata  by  which  they  were  originally  suiTound- 
ed.     [Little  used.] 

circumduce  (ser-kum-diis'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
circumduced,  ppr.  circumducing.  [<  L.  drcum- 
ducere:  see  drcumduct.]  In  Scots  law,  same 
as  drcumduct,  4. 

circumduct  (sfer-kum-dukf),  -0.  t.  [<  L.  dr- 
cumductu^,  pp.  of  circumducere,  lead  around,  < 
drcum,  around,  -t-  du^iere,  lead:  see  duct.]  1. 
To  lead  around  or  about.  Specifically — 2.  In 
anat.,  to  move  (a  limb)  around  an  imaginary 
axis  in  such  manner  that  it  describes  a  conical 
figure,  the  distal  extremity  moving  in  a  circle 
while  the  proximal  extremity  is  fixed. 

A  limb  is  .  .  .  circumducted  when  it  is  made  to  describe 
a  conical  sxu-face  by  rotation  round  an  imaginary  axis. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  216. 
3.  In  old  Eng.  law,  to  contravene;  nullify. 
Ayliffe. — 4.  In  Scots  law,  to  declare  (the  term 
for  leading  a  proof)  elapsed :  as,  the  judge  dr- 
cumdueted  the  term.    Also  circumduce. 

circumduction  (s6r-kum-duk'shgn),  n.  [=  P. 
d/rconduction,  now  circumduction,  <  L.  drcum- 
ductio{n-),  <  drcumducere,  lead  around :  see  dr- 
cumduct.]   1.  A  leading  about.     [Bare.] 

By  long  circumduction  perhaps  any  truth  may  be  de- 
rived from  any  other  truth.  Hooker, 

2.  In  anat.,  the  act  of  circumducting  a  limb. 
See  drcumduct,  2. — 3.  In  old  Eng.  law,  an  an- 
nulling;  cancelation.    Ayliffe Circumduction 

of  the  term,  in  Scots  law,  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  de- 
claring the  time  elapsed  for  leading  a  proof  or  doing  some 
other  judicial  act,  and  precluding  the  party  from  bringing 
forward  any  further  evidence. 

circumductory  (s6r-kum-duk'to-ri),  a.  [<  dr- 
cumduct -t-  -ory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  circum- 
duction: as,  circumductory  movements  of  the 
arm. 

circumesophageal  (ser-kum-e-so-fa'je-al),  a. 
[<  L.  drcum,  around,  +  NL.  cesophagu^j  esoj^hsr 
gus,-l--aZ.]  Surrounding  the  esophagus.  Also 
spelled  circummsophageal. 

The  circum-aesophageal  commissures  prove  that  the  ven- 
tral ganglia  have  become  more  dorsal  in  position. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  349. 
Circumesophageal  nerves,  those  nerves  which  sur- 
round the  gullet  in  many  invertebrates,  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  esophageal  ring.— Circumesopha- 
geal plate,  in  holothurians,  as  the  genus  Synapta,  one  ot 
the  numerous  calcareous  pieces  which  form  a  hard  ling 
around  the  gullet,  into  some  ot  which  the  longitudinal 
muscles  of  the  perisome  are  inserted,  and  through  notches 
or  perforations  of  which  pass  the  ambulacral  nerves  from 
the  circumesophageal  ring.  See  cut  under  Synapta. — Cir- 
cumesophageal ring,  the  nervous  collar,  composed  ot 
certain  ganglia  and  their  commissures,  which  surrounds 
the  gullet  ot  many  invertebrates,  as  mollusks,  arthropods, 
etc.    Often  called  simply  esophageal  ring. 

circumfert  (s6r-kum-fer'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  drmm- 
/en-e,  bear  around:  see  drcumferent.]  To  limit; 
keep  within  bounds. 

In  philosophy,  the  contemplations  of  man  do  either 
penetrate  unto  God,  or  are  circumferred  to  nature,  or  are 
reflected  or  reverted  upon  himself.  Bacon. 


circumference 

circumference  (sfer-kum'fe-rens),  n.  [<  ME. 
eiroumference,  <  OP.  drconference,  P.  circonf6- 
rence  =  Pr.  oiroumferensa  =  Sp.  circunferencia 
=  Pg.  eircumferencia  =  It.  ewconferenza,  <  LL. 
cireumferentia,  circumference,  <  L.  circnmfe- 
ren{t-)s,  surrounding!  see  eircmmferent.  Cf. 
periphery.']  1.  The  line  tliat  boimds  a  circle ; 
by  extension,  the  bounding  line  of  any  regular 
plane  curvilinear  figure;  a  periphery:  as,  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  or  an  ellipse.  The  cir- 
cumference of  a  sphere  is  that  of  a  great  circle 
of  the  sphere. 

The  bubble,  being  looked  on  by  the  light  of  the  clouds 
reflected  from  it,  seemed  red  at  its  apparent  eircumfer- 
ence.  Newton,  Opticks. 

Hence — 2.  Loosely,  any  bounding  line :  as,  the 

circumference  of  a  city. — 3.  The  space  included 

in  a  circle ;  anything  circular  in  form.    [Rare.] 

His  ponderous  shield  .  .  . 

Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 

Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  286. 

4+.  A  going  about ;  circumlocution.    [Eare.] 

Come,  we  spend  time  in  a  vain  circwmference. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  iv.  3. 

circumferencet  (s6r-kum'fe-rens),  v.  t.  [< 
drcumference,  ».]  To  include  in  a  circular  or 
spherical  space. 

Nor  is  the  vigour  of  this  great  body  included  onely  in 
itselfi.  or  circumferenced  by  its  surface. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 

circumferent  (ser-kum'fe-rent),  a.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumferen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  'oircwmferre,  carry  or 
move  around,  <  circum,  around,  +  ferre  =  Gr. 
fepeiv  =  E.  bear''-.']  Surrounding;  encircling; 
speciflcaUy,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  circumference. 
This  is  soft  and  pliant  to  your  arm 
In  a  circwmferent  flexure. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iv.  1. 
i;he  round  year 
In  her  circumferent  arms  will  fold.us  all. 
Middleton  and  Rowley,  World  Tost  at  Tennis,  Ind. 
To  bring  out  the  general  perfeetneas  of  the  great  curve 
and  circumferent  stateliness  of  the  whole  tree. 

Ruskin,  Elem.  of  Drawing,  p,  195. 

circumferential  (ste-kum-fe-ren'shal),  a.  [= 
Sp.  oirounferencial  =  It.  circonferenziale,  <  ML. 
'cireumferentialis  (in  neut.  circumferentiale,  cir- 
'cumference;  cf.  circumferentialiter,  adv.),  <  LL. 
cireumferentia,  circumference :  see  circumfer- 
ence, n.]  1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  cir- 
cumference; situated  in  the  circumference; 
surrounding. 

In  many  Compositae  and  Umbelliferie,  and  in  some  other 
plants,  the  circumferential  flowers  have  their  corollas 
much  more  developed  than  those  of  the  centre. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  129. 
The  spaces  between  the  rays  are  in  great  part  filled  up 
by  the  circumferential  network. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  602. 
A  circumferential  velocity  of  24  feet  per  minute. 

Sci.  Amer.,  LIV.  22. 

2.  Indirect;  circuitous. 

He  preferred  death  in  a  direct  line  before  a  circumfer- 
ential passage  thereunto.  Fuller,  Worthies,  III.  406. 

Circumferential  cartilage.    See  cartilage. 
circumferentially  (ser-kiun-fe-ren'shal-i),  adv. 
In  a  circumferential  manner;" around,  in,  or  as 
regards  the  circumference. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  patterns  of  Siemens'  machines 
the  cores  of  the  drum  are  of  wood,  overSpun  with  iron 
wire  circumferentially  before  receiving  the  longitudinal 
windings.    S.  P.  Thompson,  Dynamo-Elect.  Mach.,  p.  134. 

Circumferentially  corrugated  wrought  iron  and  steel 
tubes.  London  Engineer,  Dec.  31, 1886. 

circumferentor  (ser-kum-fe-ren'tor),  n.  [Ir- 
reg.  <  circumferent  +  -or.]  "  1.  An  instrument 
used  by  surveyors  for  taMng  angles,  it  consists 
of  a  graduated  brass  circle  and  an  index,  all  of  one  piece, 
and  carrying  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  above  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle.  The  index  being  directed  to  an  object, 
the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  magnetic  meridian  is 
noted.  The  index  is  then  directed  to  the  second  object, 
andthe  angle  it  makes  with  the  same  meridian  observed 
in  like  manner.  The  difference  or  sum  (as  the  case  may 
be)  of  the  two  observed  angles  gives  the  angle  between  the 
two  objects.  Bra/nde  and  Cox.  Also  called  circum,ventor 
and  land-compass. 

2.  A  device  for  measuring  the  length  of  the 
tire  of  a  wheel,  consisting  of  a  wheel  of  known 
circumference,  which  is  rolled  over  the  tire. 

circumflantt  (sfer'kum-flant),  a.  [<  L.  circum- 
flan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  drcumflare,  blow  around,  < 
circum,  around,  -f-  flare  =  E.  blow''-.]  Blowing 
around:  as,  "  circumflant  air,"  Evelyn. 

circumflect  (s6r-kum-flekt'),  "•  *•  [=  It.  oircon- 
flettere,  <  L.  oircumflectere,  bend  around,  <  cir- 
cum, around,  +  flectere,  bend :  see  flexion.]  1. 
To  bend  around. — 2.  To  place  the  circumflex 
accent  on ;  circumflex. 

circumflection,  circumflexion  (s6r-kum-flek'- 
shon),  n.     [=  Pg.  circumflexdo  =  It.  circonfles- 
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sione,  <  LL.  circumfiexio(n-),  <  L.  circumfleetere, 
pp.  circumflexus,  bend  around:  see  circumflect] 

1 .  The  act  of  oiroumflecting.  («)  The  act  of  bend- 
ing  mto  a  curved  form,  or  of  bending  around  something 
else,  (fi)  The  act  of  markigg  with  the  circumflex  accent. 
3.  A  turning ;  a  winding  about ;  a  circuity. 

To  go  by  his  power  and  omniscience,  is  a  far  quicker 
way  than  by  the  cireumjleetions  of  Nature  and  second 
causes.  Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  33. 

circumflex  (s6r'kum-fleks),  a.  and  n.  [=  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  circumflex  =  P.  circonflexe  =  Pr.  cir- 
cumflec  =  Sp.  circunflejo  =  Pg.  eircumflexo  =  It. 
circonflesso,  <  L.  circumflexus,  bent  round,  pp. 
of  circumfleetere:  see  circumflect.]  I,  a.  1+. 
Moved  or  turned  round.  Swift.  [Bare.]  —2. 
Curved;  winding  about:  used  in  anatomy  in 
the  specific  description  of  several  parts.  See 
below. —  3.  Pronounced  with  or  indicating  the 
tone  called  circumflex. — 4.  Marked  with  the 
accentual  sign  designating  such  pronunciation. 
— Circumflex  artery,  (a)  Of  the  arm,  one  of  two  branch- 
es, anterior  and  posterior,  of  the  axillary  artery,  which 
wind  round  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  (6)  Of  the  thigh, 
one  of  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior,  of  the  pro- 
funda femoris  artery,  supplying  muscles  of  the  thigh.— 
Circumflex  Iliac  artery.  See  Smsci  . — circumflex  mus- 
cle of  the  palate.  Same  as  eiraamjlexus,  (a).— Circum- 
flex nerve,  the  axillary  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  arising  in  common  with  the 
musculospiral  nerve,  supplying  muscles  and  other  parts 
about  the  shouldei*. 

II.  M.  1.  A  certain  accent  or  tone  of  voice 
in  the  utterance  of  a  syllable,  consisting  in  a 
higher  or  acute  tone  followed  by  a  lower  or 
grave  tone  within  the  same  syllable.  This  tone 
is  recognized  as  belonging  to  certain  syllables  in  Greek,  in 
Latin,  and  in  Sanskrit;  in  the  first  two  languages  it  is 
limited  to  long  vowels. 

2.  The  sign  used  to  mark  a  vowel  so  accented. 
It  is  theoretically  made  by  combining  the  sign  for  acute 
tone  and  that  for  grave,  and  has  various  forms,  as  xv,  or 
^,  or  '^. 

3.  The  same  mark  ( /^,  r-,  ^  used  as  the  sign 
of  a  long  vowel  in,  certain  languages,  and  as  a 
diacritical  mark  in  phonetic  notation. — 4.  In 
elocution,  a  combined  rising  and  falling  or  fall- 
ing and  rising  inflection  on  a  word  or  syllable, 
to  express  surprise,  mockery,  etc. 

circumflex  (ser'kum-fleks),  V.  t.  [<  circumflex, 
n.]  1.  To  pronounce  with  the  accent  or  in- 
tonation called  the  circumflex. —  2.  To  mark  or 
designate  with  the  sign  of  such  accentuation. 

circumflexion,  n.     See  circumflection. 

circumflexus  (sto-kum-flek'sus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
circumflexus,  bent  around:  see  circumflex^  a.] 
In  anat. :  (o)  The  tensor  palati,  a  muscle  of  the 
palate  which  serves  to  stretch  it ;  the  circum- 
flex muscle  of  the  palate,  (ft)  The  circumflex 
nerve  (which  see,  under  circumflex). 

circumfluence  (s6r-kum'flo-ens),  n.  [<  circum- 
fluent (see  -ence);  =  Pg.  czrcumfluenda  =  It. 
circonfluenga.]  A  flowing  around  on  all  sides; 
an  inclosure  as  by  water. 

circumfluent  (s6r-kum'fl(3-ent),  a.  [=  Pg.  cir- 
cumfluente,  <  L.  circumfliien(i-)s,  ppr.  of  dr- 
cumfluere,  flow  around,  <  circum,  around,  -1- 
fluere,  flow.]  Plowing  around;  surrounding 
as  a  fluid. 

circumfluous  (ser-kum'flo-us),  a.     [<  L.   cir- 
eumfluus,  flowing  around,  <  drcumfluere,  flow 
around:  see  circumfluent.]    Flowing  around; 
encompassing  as  a  fluid ;  circumfluent. 
Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  270. 

circumflux  (s^r'kum-fluks),  n.  [<  L.  circum, 
3X0\nidi,+ fl%,x :  sQ&flux.]  In  eteci.,  the  product 
of  the  total  number  of  conductor-turns  on  the 
armature  of  a  dynamo  or  motor  into  a  current 
carried  by  it.    Standard  Elect.  Diet. 

circumforanean  (s6r"kum-fo-ra'ne-an),  a. 
Same  as  eircumforaneoua. 

circumforaneoUS  (ser"kum-f9-ra'ne-us),  a.  [= 
Pg.  circumforaneo,  <  L.  circumforaneus,  about 
the  market-place,  <  circum,  about,  +  forum, 
market-place:  see  forum.]  Going  about,  as 
from  market-place  to  market-place;  walking 
or  wandering  from  house  to  house;  vagrant; 
vagabond. 
Not  borrowed  from  circumforaneous  rogues  and  gipsies. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  58. 

circumfulgent  (s^r-kum-ful'jent),  a.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumfulgen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  circumfulgere  (>  It.  oir- 
confulgere),  shine  aroimd,  <  circum,  aroimd,  + 
fulgere,  shine:  see  fulgent.]  Shining  around; 
shining  widely. 

circumfuse  (ser-kum-fiiz'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
circumfused,  ppr.  circumfusing.  [<  L.  circum- 
fusus,  pp.  of  eircumfundere,  <  circum,  around, 
+  fundere,  T^oui:  see  fuse.]  To  pour  around; 
spread  about;  suffuse. 

Appeared  a  face  all  drcumfused  with  light. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Blackness. 


circumligation 

Even  forms  and  substances  are  circumfttsed 
By  that  transparent  veil  [poesy]  with  light  divine. 
Wordsworth,  Prelude, 

Circumfusile  (s&r-kum-fii'zil),  a.  [<  L.  circun:, 
around, -t-/«siH»,  fusile.  Cf.  circumfuse.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  poured  or  spread  around.   [Bare.] 

Artist  divine,  whose  skilful  hands  infold 
The  victim's  horn  with  circumfusile  gold. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  iii.  541. 

circumfusion  (s6r-kum-fii'zhon),  n.  [<  LL. 
circumfusio{n-),<.'Li.  eircumfundere :  see  circum- 
fuse.] The  act  of  circumfusing,  or  pouring  or 
spreading  around;  the  state  of  being  poured 
around.     Swift. 

Circumgestationt  (s6r"kum-ies-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
L.  as  if  *circumgestatio{n-),  <  circumgestare,  pp. 
circumgestatus,  carry  around,  <  circum,  around, 
H-  gesture,  freq.  of  gerere,  carry.]  The  act  of 
carrying  around  or  about. 

Circumgestation  of  the  eucharist. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Diss,  from  Popery,  i.  §  11. 

circumgyrate  (ser-kum-ji'rat),  v.;  pret.  and 
pp.  circumgyrated,  ppr.  circumgy rating.  [<  ML. 
circumgyratu^,  pp.  of  circumgyrare,  -girare,  turn 
around:  see  circumgyre,  and  cf.  gyrate.]  I. 
trans.  To  cause  to  roll  or  turn  round. 

Vessels  curled,  circumgyrated,  and  complicated  together. 
Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

II.  intrans.  To  roll  or  turn  round ;  revolve. 
circumgyration   (s6r''''kum-ji-ra'shon),   n.      [< 
circumgyrate :  see  -ation.]     The  act  of  ciroum- 
gyrating;  rolling  or  revolving. 

The  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  delight  in  movement 
and  circumgyration.  Hoivell,  Foreign  Travel,  p.  11. 

Circumgyratory  (sSr-kum-ji'ra-to-ri),  a.  [C 
circumgyrate  +  -ory.]  Kevolving;  rotatory  j 
tiiming  over  and  over. 

That  functionary,  however,  had  not  failed,  during  his 
circumgyratory  movements,  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the 
important  object  of  securing  the  epistle.   Poe,  Tales,  I.  5, 

circumgyret  (s6r-kum-jir'),  v.  i.  [<  ML.  circum- 
gyrare, -girare,  <  L.  circum,  around,  -I-  gyrare, 
turn  around:  see  gyre,  v.,  and  cf.  circumgyrate.'] 
To  circumgyrate ;  move  circuitously. 

A  sweet  river,  which  after  20  miles  circumgyring,  or 
playing  to  and  fro,  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  43. 

circumincession  (s6r''''kum-in-sesh'on),  n.  [< 
ML.  circumincessio{n-),  <  L.  circum,  around,  + 
incessus,  a  going,  a  walking,  <  incedere,  pp.  in- 
cessus,  go  Unto  or  against,  <  in,  unto,  +  cedere, 
go:  see  cession,  and  cf.  incession.]  In  theoL, 
the  reciprocal  existence  in  one  another  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

A  callow  student  of  theology  confesses  that  he  is  fairly 
gravelled  by  the  hypostatic  circumincession. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  38. 

circuminsular  (s6r-kum-in'su-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
circum,  around,  -I-  insula,  island  (see  isle'-),  + 
-aj-3.]  Surrounding  an  island ;  specifically,  in 
'anat.,  surrounding  the  so-called  island  of  Eeil 
in  the  brain. 

circumitiont  (s6r-kum-ish'on),  n.  [<  L.  circum- 
itio{n-),  circuitio{n-),  a  going  arovmd:  see  cir- 
euiUon.]  A  going  about;  the  act  of  going 
round.     Bailey. 

circumjacence,  circumjacency  (ser-kum-ja'- 
sens,  -sen-si),  n.  [<  oireumjacerit :  see  -ence, 
-i'ncy.]  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  cir- 
cumjacent.—  2.  That  which  is  circumjacent. 

All  the  mongrel  curs  of  the  circumjacencies  yelp,  yelp, 
yelp,  at  their  heels.    Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  iv.  16. 

circumjacent  (s6r-kum-ja'sent),  a.  [=  P.  cir- 
conjacent  =  Pg.  ci/rcumjacente,  <  L.  drcumja- 
een{t-)s,  ppr.  of  dreumjacere,  lie  around,  <  cir- 
cum, aroimd,  +  jacere,  lie.]  Lying  about;  bor- 
dering on  every  side. 

We  had  an  entire  prospect  of  ye  whole  citty,  which  lyes 
in  shape  of  a  theatre  upon  the  sea  brinke,  with  all  the 
circumjacent  islands.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  31, 1645. 

The  Euxine  .  .  .  made  dreadful  havoc  on  the  circum- 
jacent coasts. 

A.  Drummond,  Travels  through  Germany,  p.  132. 

A  large  extent  of  circumjacent  country  .  .  .  was  an- 
nexed to  each  city.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

circumjovial  (ser-kum-j6'vi-al),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  drcum,  around,  +  Jovis,  gen.  of  Jupiter  (see 
Jove,  jovial),  +  -ah]  I.  a.  Surrounding  or 
moving  about  the  planet  Jupiter. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  planet  Jupiter's  moons  or 
satellites.    Derham. 

circumligationt  (ser'''kum-li-ga'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
as  if  *circumligat'io(n-),  <  drcumligare,  pp.  cir- 
cumligatus,  bind  around,  <  drcum,  around,  + 
ligare, 'hm.A.]  1 .  A  binding  or  tying  about.  E. 
Pliillips,  1706.— 2.  The  bond  with  which  any- 
thing is  encompassed.    Johnson. 


circumlition 

Circumlition  (sfer-kum-lish'on),  n.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumlitio{n-),  a  smearing  over",<circiimIinere,  pp. 
circumlitus,  smear,  stick,  or  spread  all  over,  < 
circum,  around,  +  Unere,  smear:  see  Uniment.l 
In  classical  antiq.,  the  practice  and  method  of 
tinting  as  applied  to  the  surface  of  marble  stat- 
ues.    See  encaicstic  and polychi-omi/. 

circumlittoral  (s6r-kum-lit'o-ral),  a.  [<  L. 
circum,  around,  +  litus  (Utor-)',  shore,  adj.  lito- 
ralis  (incorrectly  UUus,  Uttoralis) :  see  littoral.'i 
Adjacent  to  the  shore-line;  extending  along 
the  shore:  specifically  applied  to  one  of  the 
zones  into  which  some  naturalists  have  divided 
the  sea-hottom  according  to  the  depth  of  water 
covering  each,  in  regard  to  depth  the  circumlittoral 
is  the  fourth  zone,  reckoning  from  the  deepest  or  abyssal. 

circumlocution  (ser''kum-16-ku'shon),  n.  [= 
OF.  eirconloquution,  F.  circonlocution  =  Pr.  cir- 
cumlocuUo  =  Sp.  drcunlocucion  =  Pg.  circum- 
locugao  =  It.  circonlocuzione,  <  L.  drcumlocu- 
tio(9tr-)  (tr.  Grr.  nepl^paai^,  periphrasis),  <  (LL.) 
circumlogui,  speak  roundabout,  use  circumlo- 
cution, <  circum,  around,  +  loqui,  speak:  see 
locutian.^  A  roundabout  way  of  speaking;  an 
indirect  mode  of  statement;  particularly,  a 
studied  indirectness  or  evasiveness  of  lan- 
guage in  speaking  or  writing. 

A  maker  [of  verses]  will  seeme  to  vse  eircuTnlocution 
to  set  forth  any  thing  pleasantly  and  figuratiuely,  yet  no 
lesse  plaiue  to  a  ripe  reader,  then  if  it  were  named  ex- 
presly.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  162. 

I  much  prefer  the  plain  Billingsgate  way  of  calling 
names,  because  it  would  save  abundance  of  time,  lost  by 
circumlocution.  Swift 

The  circumlociitions  which  are  substituted  for  technical 
phrases  are  clear,  neat,  and  exact.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 
Circumlocution  Office,  a  name  used  by  Dickens  in  "Lit- 
tle Dorrit "  as  that  of  a  department  of  government,  to  ridi- 
cule roundabout  official  methods  and  the  resulting  delays. 
The  Circumlocution  Office  is  there  said  to  be  the  chief  of 
"public  departments,  in  the  art  of  perceiving  how  not  to 
do  it."  Hence  the  phrase  (with  or  without  capitals)  is 
often  applied  to  official  methods  that  seem  indirect  or  un- 
necessarily slow.  =Syn.  Periphrasis,  etc.    See  pleonasm. 

circumlocutional  (s6r"kum-lo-ku'shon-al),  a. 
[<  circumlocution  +  -al.~\  Characterized  by 
circumlocution;  circuitous  or  indirect  in  lan- 
guage; periphrastic. 

Circumlocutionary  (ser"kum-lo-kii'shon-a-ri), 
a.  [<  circumlocution  +  -art/.]  Circumlocu- 
tional; roundabout;  periphrastic. 

The  fashionable  rhetoric  of  philosophical  liberalism  is 
as  incomprehensible  to  him  [the  Kussian  peasant]  as  the 
flowery  circumlocutionary  style  of  an  Oriental  scribe 
would  be  to  a  keen  city  merchant. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Bussia,  p.  500. 
Circumlocutionary  euphemisms  for  things  which,  though 
natural,  are  rarely  named. 

T.  Inman,  Symbolism,  Int.,  p.  xiii. 

Circumlocutionist  (s6r"kum-lo-ku'shon-ist),  n. 
[<  circumlocution  +  -ist]  One  who  uses  cir- 
cumlocution ;  a  roundabout,  indirect,  or  eva- 
sive talker.     Gentleman's  Magazine.     [Bare.] 

circumlocutionize  (ser"kum-lo-kii'shon-iz),^.  i. 
[<  circumlocution  +  -i«e.]  To'  use  circumlocu- 
tion.    [Bare.] 

If  we  want  to  say,  "It  was  clearly  meant  as  an  insult, 
but  he  didn't  choose  to  relever  it,"  we  must  circurrUocur-^ 
lionize  with  four  extra  words  —  "to  take  any  notice  of  it," 
or  at  least  with  two  —  "to  take  it  up." 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  460. 

circumlocutory  (s6r-kum-lok'ii-to-ri),  a.  [As 
circumlocut{ion)  +  -ory.']  Exfdbiting  circum- 
locution; periphrastic. 

A  diffused  and  circumlocutory  manner  of  expressing  a 
common  idea.  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

circummeridian  (s6r'''kum-me-rid'i-an),  a.  [< 
circum-  +  meridian.']  Situated  near  or  about 
the  meridian;  relating  to  what  is  near  the  me- 
ridian. 

On  the  23d  [of  October,  1871],  Hrcurrv-meridian  observa- 
tions of  Jupiter  were  made. 

C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Exp.  (1876),  p.  168. 

circummigration  (ser"kum-mi-gra'shon),  n.  [< 
circum-  +  migration.]  The  act  of  wandering 
about;  migration  from  place  to  place.    [Bare.] 

Till  in  their  ever-widening  progress,  and  round  of  un- 
conscious circummigration,  they  distribute  the  seeds  of 
harmony  over  half  a  parish.  Lamb,  Elia. 

circummure  (s6r-kum-miir'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
circummured,  ppr.  circummuring.  [<  L.  circum, 
around,  +  LL.  murare,  pp.  muratus,  wall:  see 
mure,  v.  Cf.  Pg.  oircummurado,  pp.]  To  wall 
about;  encompass  with  a  wall.    [Bare.] 

He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  iv.  1. 

circumnavigable  (s§r-kum-nav'i-ga-bl),  a.  [< 
circumnavigate,  after  navigaile.  Cf.  Pg.  circum- 
navegavel.]  Capable  of  being  circumnavigated 
or  sailed  round:  as,  the  earth  is  circumnavi- 
gable. 
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circumnavigate  (s6r-kum-nav'i-gat),  v.t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  circumnavigated,  ppr.  circumnavigating. 
[<  L.  circumnavigatus,  pp.  of  circum luirigare 
(>  Pg.  circumnavegar),  sail  around,  <  circum, 
around,  -I-  navigare,  sail:  see  navigate.]  To  sail 
round ;  pass  round  by  water :  as,  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe. 

Having  circumnavigated  the  whole  earth. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Suffolk. 

circumnavigation  (sfer-kum-nav-i-ga'shon),  n. 
[=  F.  circonnavigation,  now  circumnavigation, 
=  Sp.  circunnavigadon  =  Pg.  circumnavegagao 
=  It.  circonnavigazione,  <  NL.  *circumnaviga- 
tio(n-),  <  L.  circumnavigare,  circumnavigate : 
see  circumnavigate.]  The  act  of  sailing  round 
the  earth,  or  any  body  of  land  or  water. 

circumnavigator  (ser-kum-nav'i-ga-tor) ,  n.  [= 
Pg.  circumnavegador,  <  NL.  *  circumnavigator : 
see  circumnavigate,  and  cf.  navigator.]  One 
who  circumnavigates  or  sails  roxmd  a  body  of 
land  or  water:  generally  applied  to  one  who 
has  sailed  round  the  globe. 

Magellan's  honour  of  being  the  first  circumnavigator  has 
been  disputed  in  favour  of  the  brave  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Guthrie,  Gram,  of  Geog. 

circumnuclear  (s6r-kum-nii'klf-ar),  a.  [<  L. 
circum,  around,  +  nucleus,  a  nut,  kernel  (nu- 
cleus), +  -ar^.]     Surrounding  a  nucleus. 

The  independent  expulsion  of  a  more  or  less  consider- 
able mass  of  circumnuclear  protoplasm. 

Micros.  Science,  XXVI.  594. 

circumnutate  (ser-kum-nii'tat),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  circumnutated,  ppr.  circumnutating.  [<  L. 
circum,  around,  +  nutatus,  pp.  of  nutare,  nod, 
freq.  of  *nuere,  nod:  see  nutant.]  To  nod  or 
turn  about ;  specifically,  in  hot.,  to  move  about 
in  a  more  or  less  circular  or  elliptical  path: 
said  of  the  apex  of  a  stem  and  of  other  organs 
of  a  plant.     See  circumnutation. 

It  will  be  shown  that  apparently  every  growing  part  of 
every  plant  is  continually  circumnutating,  though  often 
on  a  small  scale.    Darwin,  Movement  in  Plants,  Int.,  p.  3. 

circumnutation  (ser^kum-nu-ta'shpn),  n.  [< 
circumnutate:  see  -ation.]  A  nodding  or  in- 
clining round  about;  specifically,  in  hot.,  the 
continuous  motion  of  some  part  of  a  plant,  as 
the  apex  of  the  stem,  a  tendril,  etc.,  in  which 
it  describes  irregular  elliptical  or  circular  fig- 
ures. While  describing  such  figures,  the  apex  often  trav- 
els in  a  zigzag  line,  or  makes  small  subordinate  loops  or 
triangles  of  motion. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  at  present  conclude  that  increased 
growth  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  is  a  sec- 
ondary effect,  and  that  the  increased  turgescence  of  the 
cells,  together  with  the  extensibility  of  their  walls,  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  movement  of  circumnutation. 

Darwin,  Movement  in  Plants,  Int.,  p.  2. 

circumocular  (ser-kum-ok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
circum,  about,  +  oculus,  eye',  -t-"  -ar"^.]  Sur- 
rounding the  eye;  orbital:  as,  circumocular 
prominence. 

circumoesophageal,  a.    See  circumesophageal. 

circumoral  (s6r-kum-6'ral),  a.  [<  L.  circum, 
around,  +  os  (or-),  mouti,  -I-  -al.]  Surround- 
ing the  mouth ;  situated  about  the  mouth. 

In  the  Crinoida  the  circumoral  suckers  acquire  the  func- 
tion of  tentacles.     Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  200. 

Circumoral  ambulacral  vessel.    See  arnbulacral. 

circumparallelogram  (s6r  -  kum  -  par  -  a  -  lei '  a  - 
gram),  «.  [<  circum-  +  parallelogram.]  In 
math.,  a  circumscribed  parallelogram. 

circumpentagon  (s6r-kum-pen'ta-gon),  n.  [< 
circum-  -h  pentagon.]  A  circumscribed  penta- 
gon. 

circumplexionf  (ser-kum-plek'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
circumplexus,  pp.  of  circumplectere,  dep.  drcum- 
plecti,  clasp  around,  <  circum,  around,  +  plec- 
tere,  pleeti,  heni,  twm:  see  plexus.]  1.  A  fold- 
ing roimd.. — 2.  Something  folded  or  twined 
about ;  a  cincture ;  a  girdle. 

It  was  after  his  fall  that  he  [man]  made  himself  a  fig- 
leaf  circumplexion.  Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  53. 

3.  An  entangling  circumstance;  a  complica- 
tion ;  an  embarrassing  suirouuding. 

Circumplexions  and  environments. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  827. 

circumplication  (s6r'''kuni-pli-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
L.  as  it  *circumplicaUo{nr-),  <  droumplicare,  pp. 
drcumplicatus,  wind  or  fold  around,  <  drcum, 
around,  +  pUcare,  fold:  see  ply,  and  cf.  compli- 
cation.] A  folding,  rolling,  or  winding  about ; 
the  state  of  being  inwrapped.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
[Bare.] 

circumpolar  (s6r-kum-p6'lar),  a.  [<  L.  circum, 
around,  +  poto,  pole :  see  pole^,  polar.]  Sur- 
rounding one  of  the  poles  of  the  earth  or  of  the 
heavens:  as,  a  drcumpolar  sea;  drcumpolar 
stars. 


circumscribed 

The  moon  to-morrow  will  be  for  twelve  hours  above  the 
horizon,  and  so  nearly  circumpolar  afterward  as  to  justify 
me  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Esquimaux  hunting-ground 
about  Cape  Alexander.        Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  448. 

Circumpolar  star,  a  star  near  the  pole ;  a  star  which 
revolves  round  the  pole  without  setting. 

circumpolygon  (sfer-kum-pol'i-gon),  n.  [<  dr- 
cum- +  polygon.]    A  circumscribed  polygon. 

circumposi'tion  (s6r'''kum-po-zish'on),  n.  [< 
LL.  drcumpositio(n-),  <  L.  circumponere,  pp. 
circumpositum.,  set  or  place  around,  <  circum, 
around,  +  ponere,  place:  see  position.]  The 
act  of  placing  round  about;  the  state  of  being 
so  placed. 

When  a  plant  is  too  high  or  its  habit  does  not  conve- 
niently admit  of  its  being  layered,  it  may  often  be  increased 
by  what  is  called  circumposition,  the  soil  being  carried  up 
to  the  branch  operated  on.  Fncyc.  Brit.,  XII.  235. 

circumpressure  (ser-kum-presh'ur).  n.  [<  dr- 
cum-+  pressure.]  Pressure  on  all  sides.  [Bare.] 

circumradius  (ser-kum-ra'di-us),w.;  pi.  drcum- 
radii  (-i).  [<  circum-  +  radius.]  In  math., 
the  radius  of  a  circumscribed  circle. 

circumrasiont  (ser-kum-ra'zhon),  n.     [<  L.  dr- 

,  cumrasio{n-),  <  circumradere,  pp.  drcumrasus, 
scrape  around,  <  drcum,  around,  +  radere,  shave, 
scrape :  see  rase.]  The  act  of  shaving  or  par- 
ing round.     Bailey.     [Bare.] 

circumrenal  (ser-kum-re'nal),  a.  [<  L.  drcum, 
around,  +  ren  (only  in  pi.  renes),  kidney,  +  -al: 
see  reins  and  renal.]  Situated  near  or  lying 
about  the  kidneys ;  perinephric. 

Circumrotary  (ser-kum-ro'ta-ri),  a.  [<  cfrCMTO- 
+. rotary.  Gt.  drcvmrotate.'i  Turning,  rolling, 
or  whirling  about.    Also  drcumrotatory. 

circumrotate  (s6r-kum-r6'tat),  V.  i.  [<  L.  dr- 
cumrotatus,  pp.  of  drcumrotare,  turn  round  in 
a  circle,  <  drcum,  around,  +  rotare,  turn  round : 
see  rotate.]    To  revolve  or  rotate. 

circumrotation  (ser"kum-ro-ta'shon),  n.  [<  cir- 
cumrotate: see -aUon.]  1.  The  act  of  rotating 
or  revolving,  as  a  wheel  or  a  planet;  circum- 
volution ;  the  state  of  being  whirled  round. — 2. 
A  single  rotation  of  a  rotating  body.    Johnson. 

circumrotatory  (ser-kum-ro'ta-to-ri),  a.  Same 
as  circumrotary. 

A  great  many  tunes,  by  a  variety  of  circurnrotatory 
fiourishes,  put  one  in  mind  of  a  lark's  descent  to  the 
ground.  Shenstont. 

circumsail  (s6r-kum-sal'),  V.  t.  [<  drcumr-  + 
sail.]     To  circumnavigate.     [Bare.] 

Circumsailed  the  earth. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  XL  63. 

circumscissile  (s6r-kum-sis'il),  a.  [<  NL. 
drcumsoissilis.  <  L.  circumsdssus,  pp.  of  drcum- 
sdndere,  cut  about : 
see  sdssile.]  In  hot., 
opening  or  divided 
by  a  transverse  cir- 
cular line :  applied 
to  a  mode  of  dehis- 
cence in  some  fruits, 
as  in  the  pimpernel 
(AnagalUs  arvensis), 
henbane,  and  monkeypot,  the  fruit  in  such 
eases  being  called  a  pyxidium. 
Circumscribable  (sSr-kum-skn'ba-bl),  a.  [< 
circumscribe  +  -able.]  Capable  'of  being  cir- 
cumscribed. 

circumscribe  (S6r-kum-skrib'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  circumscribed,  ppr.  drcumscribing.  [<  ME. 
circumscrive  =  F.  circonscrire  =  Sp.  drcunscri- 
hir=  Pg.  drcumscrever  =  It.  circonservoere,  <  L. 
drcumscrihere,  draw  a  line  around,  limit,  <  dr- 
cum, around,  4-  scribere,  write,  draw:  see  scribe, 
script,  etc.,  and  cf.  ascribe,  describe,  inscribe, pre- 
scribe, proscribe,  subscribe,  eta.]  1.  To  write 
or  inscribe  around.  Ashmole.  [Bare.] — 2.  To 
mark  out  certain  bounds  or  limits  for;  inclose 
within  certain  limits;  limit;  bound;  confine; 
restrain. 

Old  Simeon  did  comprehend  and  circumscribe  in  his 
arms  him  that  filled  all  the  world. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  65. 

That  mass  of  fiesh  that  circuTnscribes  me  limits  not  my 
nu""!.  Sir  T.  Browrte,  Keligio  Medici,  iL  11. 

The  sage  .  .  . 
Has  seen  eternal  order  circumscribe 
And  bound  the  motions  of  eternal  change. 

Bryant,  The  Fountain. 
3.  In  geom.,  to  draw  around  so  as  to  touch  at  as 
many  points  as  possible,  a  curve  is  said  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed about  a  polygon  when  it  passes  through  every 
vertex  of  the  latter ;  a  multilateral  figure  is  said  to  circum- 
scribe or  be  circumscribed  about  a  curve  when  its  every 
side  is  tangent  to  the  curve.  The  term  is  also  applied  sim- 
ilarly to  surfaces.  Thus,  a  cone  circumscribes  a  surface 
only  it  every  side  of  it  is  tangent  to  that  surface. 

circumscribed  (sfer-kum-skribd'),  jj.  a.  [Pp.  of 
drcumscribe,  v.]    Inclosed  within  certain Tim- 


Circumscissile  Pod  of  Pimpernel. 


circumscribed 

its;  narrow,  as  applied  to  the  mind:  specifi- 
cally, in. pathol.,  applied  to  tumors  whose  bases 
are  well  defined  and  distinct  from  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

circumscriber  (ser-kum-skn'ber),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  circumscribes. 

circumscript  (s6r'kum-skript),  a.  [=  F.  circonr- 
scrit  =  Pg.  drcvmscripto  =  It.  eirconscritto,  < 
L.  oireumscriptus,  pp.  of  oircumscribere,  circum- 
scribe: see areumscrilie.^  Circumscribed;  lim- 
ited.   [Rare.] 

These  results  seem  clearly  to  show  that  the  notion  of 
small  cimmismpt  areas  [in  the  brain],  each  one  of  which 
performs  certain  definite  functions,  must  be  abandoned. 
New  Prinoeton  Rev.,  I.  140. 

circumscriptiblet  (s6r-kum-skrip'ti-bl),  a.  [< 
L.  cirovmscriptus,  pp.  of  cwcvmscribere  (see  ei/r- 
cumscribe),  +  -*-6Ze.]  Capable  of  being  circum- 
scribed, limited,  or  confined. 

He  that  sits  on  high  and  never  sleeps, 
Nor  in  one  place  is  circumscriptible. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  II.,  il.  2. 

drcumscription  (s6r-kum-skrip'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
eirconscripiion  =  Sp.  drcn/nscripcion  =  Pg.  cir- 
eumsoripgUo  =  It.  circonscrizione,  <  L.  dreum- 
smpUo{n-),  <  oircumsoribere,  pp.  evrowmscriptus, 
circumscribe:  see  circwTO«cn6e.]  If.  A  writing 
around ;  a  circular  inscription. 

The  eircumscription,  cut  likewise  upon  brass,  is  much 
defaced.  Ashmole,  Berkshire,  I,  142. 

2.  The  act  of  circumscribing  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing circumscribed ;  the  act  of  bounding,  set- 
tling, or  defining;  limitation;  restraint;  con- 
finement: as,  the  ciroumseripUon  of  arbitrary 
power. 

I  woiild  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  eirewmecriptwn  and  confine. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2. 

3.  The  exterior  line  which  marks  the  form  of  a 
figure  or  body;  periphery:  as,  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  a  leaf. 

circumscriptive  (sSr-kmn-skrip'tiv),  a.  [=  Sp. 
cireimscripUvo  =  Pg.  ci/rcumscripUvo,  <  L.  (Ar- 
eumsoriptus,  pp.  of  oircumscribere ;  see  droum- 
seript  and  -fee.]  1.  Circxunsoribing  or  tend- 
ing to  circumscribe;  bringing  vmder  certain 
limits  or  limitations.  Milton. —  2:  Forming 
or  coincident  with  the  superficies  of  a  body. 
[Eare.] 

Such  as  is  eircu'mgcriptive,  or  depending  upon  the  whole 
stone,  as  in  the  eaglestone,  is  properly  called  the  figure. 

N.  Qrew. 

circumscriptively  (s6r-kum-skrip'tiv-li),  adv. 
1.  In  a  circumscriptive  or  limited  manner  or 
sense.  [Eare.]  —  3.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
occupy  space  and  prevent  other  bodies  from 
occupying  it :  as,  a  body  is  situated  where  it  is 


The  nature  of  a  soul  is  not  to  be  einumscriptively  in 
place.  Bp.  Mmmtagw,  Appeal  to  Cseaar,  p.  231. 

circumscriptly  (ser'kum-skript-U),  adv.  Nar- 
rowly ;  in  a  slavishly  literal  sense.     [Eare.] 

These  words  taken  circum^cripfZj/  .  .  .  are  just  as  much 
against  plain  equity  and  the  mercy  of  religion  as  these 
words  of  "Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,"  elementally  under- 
stood, are  against  nature  and  sense. 

Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  15. 

circumseated  (s^r-kum-se'ted),  p.  a.  [<  drcum- 
+  seated.^    Seated  around.     Clifton.     [Eare.] 

circumseptt  (s6r-kum-sept'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  dr- 
eumseptus,  pp.  of  drcvmsepirei  <  drcum,  arovmd, 
+  sepire,  scepi/re,  hedge  in,  <  sepes,  scepes,  a 
hedge:  see«eptom.]  To  hedge  in;  inclose;  sur- 
round. 

So  that  here  we  stand  like  sheep  in  a  fold  circwmcepted 
and  compassed  between  our  enemies  and  our  doubtful 
friends.  Hall,  Bich.  III.,  an.  3. 

circumsepted  (s6r-kum-sep'ted),  ^.  a.  [Pp.  of 
drcumsept,  v.]  Hedged  about:  m  entom.,  ap- 
plied to  the  wings  when  the  nervures  are  so 
arranged  tha};  the  outer  ones  accompany  and 
strengthpn  the  margin  all  round,  as  in  certain 
Dtptera. 

circumsolar  (s6r-knm-s6'iar),  a.  [<  L.  drcum, 
around,  -f-  sol,  sun,  -I-  -ar*'.]  Surrounding  the 
sun ;  situated  about  the  sun. 

It  has  not  been  proved,  however,  that  meteorites  move 
in  circumsolar'  orbits.  Ure,  Diet.,  I.  30. 

The  intense  illumination  of  the  circumsolar  region  of 
our  atmosphere  masks,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
red  prominences.  They  are  quenched,  as  it  were,  by  ex- 
cess of  light.  Tyvdall,  light  and  Electricity,  p.  83. 

circumspect  (s6r'kum-spekt),  a.  [=  P.  drcon- 
^ect  =  Sp.  d/rcunspeeto  =  Pg.  droumspeeto  — 
K.  d/rconspetto,  <  L.  drcvmspectus,  prudent,  pp. 
of  drcumspicere,  look  around,  be  cautions,  take 
leed,  <  drcum,  around,  -I-  speeere,  look:  see  spe- 
des,  spy,^    Literally,  looking  about  on  all  sides ; 
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hence,  examining  carefully  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  affect  a  determination ;  watch- 
ful on  all  sides ;  cautious ;  wary. 

You  rulers  and  officers,  be  wise  and  circumspect,  look  to 
your  chai'ge,  and  see  you  do  your  duties. 

Lmtimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  2. 

You  know  I  have  many  enemies.  ...  It  is,  therefore, 

the  more  necessary  for  you  to  be  extremely  circumspect  in 

all  your  behavior,  that  no  advantage  may  he  given  to  then: 

malevolence.  B.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  346. 

circumspect  (ser-kum-spekf),  v.  t.  [<  L.  dr- 
eumspectare,  look  aroimd  attentively,  freq.  of 
drcumspicere :  see  circumspect,  a.]  To  look  on 
aU  sides  of;  examine  carefully;  scrutinize. 
[Eare.] 
To  circumspect  and  note  daily  all  defects. 

Newcourt,  Repertorium,  p.  233. 

circumspection  (ser-kum-spek'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
drconspectton  =  Sp.  drcunspecdon  =  Pg.  dr- 
cumspecgSo  =  It.  oirconspezione,  <  L.  circum^ 
spectio(n-),  <  drcumspicere,  look  around:  see 
drcumspect,  a.']  Attention  to  aU  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  a  case,  and  to  natural  or 
probable  consequences,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  correct  or  safe  course  of  conduct  or  to 
avoid  undesirable  results;  watchfulness;  wari- 
ness; caution:  as,  "a\y  droumspeoHon," Milton, 
P.  L.,  iv.  537. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  observed  that  an  affair  of  this  sort 
demanded  the  utmost  circumxpectimi. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xii. 

The  active,  energetic  man,  loving  activity  for  its  own 

sake,  .  .  .  wants  the  delicate  drcwmspectimi  of  another 

man  who  does  not  love  activity  for  its  own  sake,  but  is 

energetic  only  at  the  spur  of  his  special  ends. 

A.  Bain,  Corp.  Forces. 
=Syn.  Vigilance,  thoughtfulness,  forecast,  deliberation. 
circumspectioust(ser-kum-spek'shus),  a.  [< 
drcumspecUon  +  -ous,  as  ambitious  from  ambi- 
tion.'] Circumspect;  vigilant;  cautious.  Mon- 
mouth. 

circumspective  (ser-kum-spek'tiv),  a.     [<  dr- 
cumspect, v.,  +  ■me.']    Literally^  looking  about 
in  every  direction;  hence,  cautious;  careful  of 
consequences;  wary;  vi^ant.     [Eare.] 
All  sly,  slow  things,  with  cvrcuTnspective  eyes. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  226. 

circumspectively  (s6r-kum-spek'tiv-li),  adv. 

In  a  circumspective  manner.     Foxe.     [Rare.] 

circumspectly  (ser'kum-spekt-li),  adv.    In  a 

circumspect  manner;  cautiously;  prudently. 

See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as 
wise.  Eph.  v.  15. 

Then  judge  yourself  and  prove  your  man, 
As  circumspectly  as  you  can.    Cowper,  Friendship. 

circumspectness  (s6r'kum-spekt-nes),  n.  [< 
circumspect,  a.,  +  -ness.]  The  qualitjy  of  being 
circumspect;  caution;  circumspection;  pru- 
dence. 

circumspicuous  (s6r-knm-spik'u-us),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  * circumspicuus,  <  drcumspicere,  look  around: 
s&Q  drcumspect,  a.  Ct.  conspicuous.]  So  situated 
as  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.    [Eare.] 

God  shall,  like  the  air,  be  circwmspicu<m,s  round  about 
him.  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  98. 

circumstance  (ser'kum-stans),  «.  [<  ME.  cir- 
cumstance, -staunee  =  P.  drconstance  =  Pr.  Pg. 
drcumstanda  =  Sp.  drcunstanaia  =  It.  drcon- 
stamia,  drcostanzia,  (.  L.  circumstantia,  a  stand- 
ing around,  a  state,  condition,  attribute,  cir- 
cumstance (tr.  Gtr.  TTepiaTaaig),  <  drcumstan{t-)s, 
surrounding;  see  drcumstani.]  1.  A  fact  re- 
lated to  another  fact  and  modifying  or  throw- 
ing light  upon  its  meaning,  significance,  impor- 
tance, etc.,  without  affecting  its  essential  na- 
ture ;  something  attending,  appendant,  or  rela- 
tive; something  incidental;  an  accidental  or 
unessential  accompaniment;  especially,  some 
fact  which  gives  rise  to  a  certain  presumption 
or  tends  to  afford  evidence. 

He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love ;  nor  he  that  loves  himself 
Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstaruie, 
The  name  of  valour.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 

If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  li.  2. 

Come,  do  not  hunt. 
And  labour  so  about  for  circumstance, 
To  make  him  guilty,  whom  you  have  foredoomed. 

B.  JoHSon,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 
They  beheld  me  with  all  the  marks  and  circumstances 
of  wonder.  Sudft,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iU.  2. 

Inward  essence  and  outward  circumstances.  J.  Caird. 
2.  A  particular  or  detail;  a  matter  of  small 
consequence:  as,  that  is  a  mere  circumstance 
compared  to  what  followed. 

To  use  too  many  circumstances  ere  one  come  to  the  mat- 
ter is  wearisome.  Bacon,  Of  Discourse. 


circumstant 

3.  Collectively,  detail;  minuteness;  speeifioar 
tion  of  particulars. 

With  circumstance  and  oaths,  so  to  deny 

This  chain.  Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  v.  1. 

What  need  this  circumstance  ?  pray  you,  be  direct. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1, 

With  all  circumstance  they  tell  us  when  and  who  first 
set  foot  upon  this  island.  Milton. 

4.  A  ceremonious  accompaniment ;  a  formal- 
ity required  by  law  or  custom ;  more  specifical- 
ly, in  a  concrete  sense,  adjuncts  of  pomp  and 
ceremony;  ceremonies;  display. 

And  it  was  wel  don  to  hertis  plesance, 

The  Ausoys  loged  wel  with  all  circumstance. 

Rom.  0/  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2016. 

All  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war. 

Shak.,  OtheUo,  lit  3. 

We  set  him  vpon  a  rug,  and  then  brought  our  Qouern- 
our  to  him  with  Drums  and  Trumpets ;  where  after  some 
circumAftances,  for  they  vse  few  compliments,  we  treated 
of  peace  with  them. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  2SB. 
The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry. 

Scott,  Ii.  of  L.  M.,  vi.,  Epilogue. 

5.  The  surroundings,  rarely  of  a  thing,  gener- 
ally of  a  person;  existing  condition  or  state  of 
things ;  facts  external  to  a  person  considered 
as  helping  or,  more  especially,  as  hindering  his 
designs,  or  as  inducing  him  to  act  in  a  certain 
way;  predicament,  unforeseen  or  unprovided 
for ;  a  person's  worldly  estate,  or  condition  of 
wealth  or  poverty;  fortune;  means:  generally 
in  the  plural. 

None  but  a  virtuous  man  can  hope  well  in  all  circwnb- 
stances.  Bacon. 

Every  man  knows  his  own  circumstances  best. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  25. 
Who  does  the  best  his  circum.stance  allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly ;  angels  could  no  more. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  91. 
I  am  the  very  slave  of  circurnstance 
And  impulse — borne  away  with  every  breath  I 

Byron,  Sardanapalus,  iv.  1. 

Now,  the  time  for  seeing  the  young  women  of  a  Grecian 

city,  all  congregated  under  the  happiest  circumstances  of 

display,  was  in  their  local  festivals.    De  Quincey,  Homer,  i. 

His  circumstances  are  more  affluent  than  ever. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

6.  Event;  occurrence;  incident. 

Conquerors  weeping  for  new  worlds,  or  the  like  circuyn/. 
sta/nce  in  history.  Addison. 

The  poet  has  gathered  those  eircuMistances  which  most 
terrify  the  imagination.  Addiscn,  Spectator. 

Easy  clTCumstances,  moderate  wealth.— Narrow  cir- 
cumstances, respectable  poverty.  — Not  a  circum- 
stance to,  nothing  in  comparison  with.    [TJ.  S.]  =  Syn. 

1.  Incident,  Occurrence,  etc.    See  event. 
circumstance  (s6r'kum-stans),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 

pp.  drcttmstanced,  ppr.  circumstandng.  [<  dr- 
cumstance,  m.]  1 .  To  place  in  a  particular  situ- 
ation or  condition  with  regard  to  attending  facts 
or  incidents:  only  in  the  past  participle:  as, 
he  was  so  circumstanced  that  he  could  not  ac- 
cept. 

Another  miscarriage  of  the  like  nature,  more  odiously 
circumstanced,  was  also  discovered. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  122. 

In  one  so  circumstanced  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such 
a  trifle  .  .  .  would  be  much  resented. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  91. 

2.  To  control  or  guide  by  circumstances :  only 
in  the  following  passage. 

Cas.  'Tis  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you, 
For  I  attend  here ;  but  I'll  see  you  soon. 
Bian.  'Tis  very  good :  I  must  be  circumstanc'd. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  furnish  or  dress  out  with  Incidents  and 
details;  add  circumstances  to.     [Eare.] 

The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came  down  to 
him,  and  circumstanced  them  after  his  own  manner. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  351. 

circumstantf  (sfer'kum-stant),  a.  and  n.  [= 
Sp.  drcunstante  =  Pg.  circiimstante  =  It.  circon- 
stante,  drcostante,  <  L.  droumstan(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
drcumstare,  surroxmd,  stand  around,  <  drcum, 
around,  +  stare,  stand.  Hence  drcumstance.] 
I.  a.  Surrounding. 

All  circumstant  bodies. 

Sir  K.  Dighy,  Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 

A  fair  candlestick,  bearing  a  goodly  and  bright  taper, 
which  sends  forth  light  to  all  the  house,  but  round  about 
itself  there  is  a  shadow  and  circumstant  darkness. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  237. 

II,  n.  A  bystander;  a  spectator. 

When  these  circumstants  shall  but  live  to  see 
The  time  that  I  prevaricate  from  thee. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  82. 


.     circumstantiable 

circumstantiablet  (sfer-kum-stan'shi-a-bl),  a. 
[<  circumstanti(ate),  v.,  +  -able.']  Capable  of 
being  ciroumstantiated.     Jer.  Taylor. 

circumstantial  (ser-kum-stan'slial),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  circonstanciel  =  Sp.  circunstancial  =  Pg. 
circumstancial,  <  L.  as  if  'circuinstantialis,  <  cir- 
cumstantia,  circumstance:  see  circumstance,  n.] 

1.  a.  1.  Attending;  incidental;  casual;  sus- 
taining a  minor  or  less  important  relation. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  separate  what  is  substantial  and 
material  from  what  is  circuvistavJtial  and  useless  in  his- 
tory. Goldsmith,  The  Martial  Review,  Pref. 

All  that  is  merely  drcwrmtantial  shall  be  subordinated 
to  and  in  keeping  with  what  is  essential.  J.  Caird. 

2.  Consisting  in,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from 
circumstances  or  particular  incidents :  as,  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

The  usual  character  of  human  testimony  is  substantial 
truth  under  circumstantial  variety.  Paley. 

Strangers,  whether  wrecked  and  clinging  to  a  raft,  or 

duly  escorted  and  accompanied  by  portmanteaus,  have 

always  had  a  cirewmstantial  fascination  for  the  virgin 

mind,  against  which  native  merit  has  urged  itself  in  vain. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  129. 

3.  Abounding  with  circumstances ;  exhibiting 
or  stating  all  the  circumstances ;  minute ;  par- 
ticular; detailed:  as,  a  circumstantial  aeconnt 
or  recital. 

All  the  rest  the  prisoner  himself  confirmed  by  a  more 
circumstantial  account.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxxi. 

Circumstantial  evidence,  evidence  from  more  or  less 
relevant  circumstances  or  incidents  bearing  upon  a  case 
under  consideration,  as  distinguished  from  direct  testi- 
mony. Such  evidence  may  either  be  quite  inadequate  to 
establish  the  fact,  or  constitute  by  logical  inference  the 
strongest  proof  of  its  existence.  =Syil.  3.  ParticiUar,  etc. 
See  minute,  a, 

II,  n.  Something  incidental  and  of  subordi- 
nate importance;  an  accident  or  incident;  a 
circumstance :  opposed  to  an  essential. 

To  study  thy  preceptive  will,  to  understand  even  the 
niceties  and  drcuynstantials  of  my  duty, 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  73. 

Who  would  not  prefer  a  religion  that  differs  from  his 
own  in  the  circumstantials  before  one  that  differs  from  it 
in  the  essentials?  Addison,  Freeholder. 

circumstantiality  (s6r-kum - stan- shi-al'i-ti), 
n. ;  pi.  circumstantialities  (-tiz).  [<  circumstan- 
tial -I-  -ity.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  circum- 
stantial; minuteness;  fullness  of  detail:  as, 
the  circumstantiality  of  a  story  or  description. 

Erom  the  circumstantialitp  ...  [of  Homer's  account  of 
killing  a  wild  goat],  it  is  evident  that  some  honour  attach- 
ed to  the  sporteman  who  had  succeeded  in  such  a  capture. 
De  Quincey,  Homer,  ii. 

2.  A  circumstance ;  a  particular  detail. 

The  deep  impression  of  so  memorable  a  tragedy  had  car- 
ried into  popular  remembrance  vast  numbers  of  special- 
ties and  circumstantialities.  De  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 

circumstantially  (s6r-kum-stan'shal-i),  adv. 

1.  In  regard  to  circumstances ;  not  essentially; 
accidentally.     [Eare.] 

Of  the  fancy  and  intellect  the  powers  are  only  circum- 
stantially different.  Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

2.  Minutely;  exactly;  with  every  circumstance 
or  particular. 

To  set  down  somewhat  circumstantially  not  only  the 
events  but  the  manner  of  my  trials. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  470. 

circumstantiate  (sfer-kum-stan'shi-at),  V.  t.; 
pret.  and  pp.  circumstantiated,  ppr.  circumstan- 
tiating. [<  NL.  as  if  *circum^tanUatus,  pp.  of 
*circumstantiare,  <  L.  circumstantia,  circum- 
stance :  see  circumstance,  n.,  and  -ate^.]  1.  To 
place  in  particular  circumstances ;  invest  with 
particular  conditions,  accidents,  or  adjuncts. 
[Rare.] 

If  the  act  were  otherwise  circumstantiated,  it  might  will 
that  freely  which  now  it  wills  reluctantly.         Bramhall. 

2.  To  place  in  a  particular  condition  with  re- 
gard to  power  or  wealth.     [Eare.] 

A  number  infinitely  superior  and  the  best  circumstan- 
tiated are  for  the  succession  of  Hanover.  Suri/t. 

3.  To  confirm  by  circumstances ;  establish  cir- 
cumstantially. [The  prevalent  use  of  the  word.] 

Neither  will  time  permit  to  circumstantiate  these  par- 
ticulars. Rargrave. 

4.  To  describe  circumstantially;  give  full  or 
minute  details  regarding.     [Eare.] 

De  Foe  is  the  only  author  known  who  has  so  plausibly 

circumstantiated  his  false  historical  records  as  to  make 

them  pass  for  genuine,  even  with  literary  men  and  critics. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 

Circumstantiatet  (s6r-kum-stan'shi-at),  a.  [< 
NL.  *circumstantiatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Cir- 
cumstantial. 

God  .  .  .  also  does  distinguish  us  by  the  proportions 
and  circumstantiate  applications  of  his  grace  to  every 
singular  capacity.        Jer.  Taylor,  Worka  (ed.  1835),  I.  49. 
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circumstantiation  (sfer-kum-stan-shi-a'shon), 
H.  [(.circumstantiate,  v.:  see -ation.]  The  act 
of  circumstantiating,  or  investing  with  circum- 
stantial and  plausible  adjuncts. 

By  inventing  such  little  circumstantiaiions  of  any  char- 
acter or  incident  as  seem,  by*th9ir  apparent  inertness  of 
effect,  to  verify  themselves.  De  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 

circumstantlyt  (ser '  kum  -  stant  -  li),  adv.  [< 
ciroumstant  (with  ref.  to  circumstance)  +  -ly^.] 
CireumstantiaUy;  exactly. 

A  gentleman  .  .  .  cuttes  asunder  certain  partes  of  the 
wild  beaste  in  a  certain  order  very  circuTnstantly. 

Chaloner,  Praise  of  Follie. 

circumterraneous  (ser"kum-te-ra'ne-us),  a. 
[<  L.  circum,  around,  +  terra,  earth :  see  ter- 
raneous.'] Around  the  earth  ;  being  or  dwell- 
ing around  the  earth.    Hallywell.     [Eare.] 

circumtorsion  (s6r-kum-t6r'shon),  ».  [<  cir- 
cum^ +  tarpon.]  A  torsional  stress;  an  elastic 
force  tending  to  make  a  bar,  fiber,  etc.,  untwist 
itself. 

circumtriangle  (s6r'kum-tri'''ang-gl),  n.  [< 
circum-  +  triangle.]  In  math.,  a  circumscribed 
triangle. 

circumtropical  (s6r-kum-trop'i-kal),  a.  [<  cir- 
cum- -^  tropic  +  -al.]  Surrounding  the  tropics ; 
adjacent  to  tropical  regions. 

The  total  number  of  species  of  coral  in  the  circumtropi- 
cal seas  must  be  very  great ;  in  the  Red  Sea  alone,  120 
kinds,  according  to  Ehrenberg,  have  been  observed. 

Darwin,  Coral  Reefs,  p.  87. 

circumundulate  (s6r-kum-un'du-lat),  v.^  t.  [< 
circum-  +  undulate,  v.]  To  flow  round,  as  waves. 
[Eare.] 

circumvallate  (ser-kum-val'at),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  circumvallated,  ppr.  circumvallating.  [<  L. 
circumvallatus,  pp.  of  circumvallare  (>  It.  cir- 
convallare  =  Sp.  circuwoalar  =  Pg.  circumval- 
lar),  wall  around,  <  circum,  around,  -I-  vallare, 
wall,  fortify  with  a  rampart,  <  vallum,  wall,  ram- 
part :  see  wall.]  To  surround  with  or  as  with  a 
rampart  or  fortified  lines.    Johnson. 

circumvallate  (ser-kum-val'at),  a.  [<  L.  cir- 
CMTOixasHates,  pp. :  seetheverb.]  Walledin;  sur- 
rounded by  or  as  by  a  parapet Circumvallate 

papillae,  large  papillae,  7  to  12  in  number,  on  the  back  part 
of  the  tongue.  They  are  of  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone, 
and  are  surrounded  by  an  annular  depression  (fossa)  and 
elevation  (vallum).    Also  called  calyciform  papilloe. 

circumvallation  (s6r"kuni-va-la'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  circonvallation  =  Sp.  circunvalacion  =  Pg.  cir- 
cumvallagao  =  It.  circonvallazione,  <  NL.  *eir- 
cumvallatioln-),  <  L.  circumvallare, -wall  around: 
see  circumvallate,  v.]  In  fort.,  the  art  or  act  of 
throwing  up  fortifications  about  a  place,  either 
for  defense  or  attack ;  the  line  of  works  so 
foianed.  Specifically — (a)  Aline  of  works  thrown  up  to 
protect  an  investing  or  besieging  army  from  attacks  in  the 
rear,  (b)  A  line  of  field-works  consisting  of  a  rampart  or 
parapet  with  a  trench,  surrounding  a  besieged  place  or 
the  camp  of  a  besieging  army. 

3  August,  at  night,  we  rode  about  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation, the  Gener'U  being  then  in  the  field. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  1641. 

The  wall  of  circuvfivallation  round  Paris,  and  the  places 

by  which  we  are  to  be  let  out  and  in,  are  nearly  completed. 

Jeffcrsmi,  Correspondence,  II.  224. 

The  besieging  forces  closed  round  [the  place]  ...  on 

every  side,  and  the  lines  of  drcumvallaXifm  were  rapidly 

formed,  Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 

circumvectiont  (ser-kum-vek'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
circumvectio{n-),  <  circumvectus,  pp.  of  *circum- 
vehere,  carry  arotmd,  dep.  eircumvehi,  ride 
around,  <  circum,  around, -I-  «eftere,  carry,  move: 
see  vehicle,  and  cf .  convection,  etc.]  A  carrying 
about.     E.  Phillips,  1706. 

circumvent  (s6r-kum-vent'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  dr- 
cumventus,  pp.  of  circumvenire  ( >  F.  circonvenir 
=  Sp.  circunvenir  (obs.)  =  It.  ckconvenire), 
come  around,  encompass,  beset,  deceive,  cheat, 
<  circum,  around,  +  venire  =  E.  come.]  To 
gain  advantage  over  by  artfulness,  stratagem, 
or  deception ;  defeat  or  get  the  better  of  by 
cunning;  get  around;  outwit;  overreach:  as, 
to  circumvent  one's  enemies. 

Itmightbe  the  pate  of  a  politician,  .  .  .  one  that  could 
circumvent  God,  might  it  not?  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Circumvented  thus  by  fraud.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  162. 

With  a  commonplace  capacity,  and  with  a  narrow  polit- 
ical education,  he  intended  to  circumvent  the  most  pro- 
found statesman  of  his  age. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  630, 
=  Sjm,  See  cheatl. 
circumvention  (sfer-kum-ven'shgn),  n.  [==  F. 
circonvention  =  Sp.  circunveneion  =  It.  circon- 
venzione,  <  LL.  circumventio{n-),  <  L.  circum- 
venire, circumvent:  see  circumvent.]  1.  The 
act  of  circumventing ;  the  act  of  outwitting  or 
overreaching;  deception;  fraud;  stratagem. 

They  stuff  thir  Prisons,  but  with  men  committed  rather 
by  circumvention,  then  any  just  cause. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 
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2.  Means  of  circumventing.  Shale.  [Eare.] 
—3.  In  Scots  law,  an  act  of  fraud  or  deceit. 

circumventive  (ser-kum-ven'tiv),  a.  [<  cjr- 
cumvent  +  -iue.]  Tending  or  designed  tooir- 
cumvent;  deceiving  by  artifices;  outwitting; 
deluding.  ■ 

circumventor  (ser-kum-ven'tor),  n.  [<  LL. 
ciroumventor,  <  L.  drcumvenire,  circumvent :  see 
circumvent.]  1 .  One  who  circumvents,  or  gains 
his  purpose  by  cunning  or  wiles ;  a  plotter  or 
schemer. 

Your  majesty  now  of  late  hath  found  .  .  .  the  said 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  ...  to  be  the  most 
false  and  corrupt  traitour,  deceiver,  and  circumventor 
against  your  most  royal  person. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Records,  iii.  16. 

2.  Same  as  circumferentor,  1. 
circumversiont  (sfer-kum-vSr'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
circumversio(n-),  <  cireumvertere,  pp.  circum/oer- 
sus,  turn  around,  <  circum,  around,  +  vertere,  pp. 
versus,  turn:  see  verse.]  A  turning  about.  Sol- 
land.  [Eare.] 
circttmvestt  (ser-kum-vesf),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ciroum- 
vestire,  clothe  or  cover  over,  <  circum,  around, 
-h  vesttre,  clothe:  see  vest,  invest,  etc.]  To 
cover  round,  as  with  a  garment. 

Who  on  this  base  the  earth  didst  firmly  found. 
And  mad'st  the  deep  to  circumvest  it  round. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Poems. 

circumvolation  (s6r  "  kum  -  vo  -  la '  shon),  n.  [< 
L.  as  if  *circumvolatio{nr-),  <.  drcumvolare,  pp. 
circumvolatus,  fly  around,  <  circum,  aroimd,  -f- 
volare,  fiy :  see  volant.]  The  act  of  flying  about. 
[Eare.] 
circumvolution  (s6r"kum-vo-lii'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  eirconvoluUon  =  Sp.  oircunvolucion  =  Pg.  cir- 
cumvolu,gd>o  —  It.  circonvoluzione,  <  L.  as  if  *cir- 
cumvolutioin-),  <  cireumvolvere,  pp.  circumvolu- 
<MS,  roll  around:  Bee  circumvolve.]  1.  The  act 
of  rolling  around. 

Stable,  without  drcummolution; 
Eternall  rest. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III   .i.  36. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rolled  around  or  wound 
into  a  roll. 

The  twisting  of  the  guts  is  really  either  a  circumvolu- 
tion or  insertion  of  one  part  of  the  gut  within  the  other. 

Arlruthnat. 

3.  One  of  the  windings  of  a  thing  wound  or 
twisted;  a  convolution.  [Eare.] — 4.  Figura- 
tively, a  winding;  a  roundabout  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

He  had  neither  time  nor  temper  for  sentimental  circum- 
volutions.  Disraeli,  Coniugsby,  vi.  2. 

Never  did  a  monarch  hold  so  steadfastly  to  a  deadly  pur- 
pose, or  proceed  so  languidly  and  with  so  much  drcum^ 
volution  to  his  goal.         Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  102. 

circumvolvet  (s6r-kum-volv');  "•    [=  It.  drcon- 

volgere,  <.  L.  cireumvolvere,  roll  around,  <  circum, 

around, -1- ■Dotoere,  roll :  see  volution.]   I.  trans. 

To  turn  or  cause  to  roll  about ;  cause  to  revolve. 

Whene'er  we  drcwmvolve  our  eyes. 

Herrick,  On  Fletcher's  Incomparable  Plays. 

To  ascribe  to  each  sphere  an  intelligence  to  drcwmvolve 

it  were  unphilosophical.  Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

II.  intrans.  To  roll  around;  revolve.  E. 
Darwin. 

circumvolvencet  (s^r-kum-vol'vens),  n.  [< 
circumvolve  +  -ence.]  Circumvolution;  revo- 
lution. 

See  the  piled  floors  of  the  sky,  and  their  furniture, 
clouds,  drcu/mvolven£e,  contest,  and  war. 

H.  Jennings,  Rosicrucians,  p.  75. 

circus  (sfer'kus),  «.  [=  F.  cirque  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
circo  =  D.  G.  Sw.  circus  =  Dan.  cirkus,  <  L.  cir- 
cus, a  circle,  ring  (in  this  sense  commonly  cir- 
culus:  see  circle),  a  circus  (see  def.  1),  a  race- 
course, =  Gr.  Kp'iKoc,  later  dpKoc;,  a  ring,  a  circle, 
also,  after  the  L.,  a  circus.  Hence  (from  L.  cir- 
cus) ult.  E.  drc,  drcle,  circum-,  drculate,  cirque, 
encircle,  etc.,  and  search,  q.  v.]  1.  In  Bom. 
antiq.,  a  large,  oblong,  roofless  ihclosure,  used 
especially  for  horse-  and  chariot-races.  It  Vas 
rounded  at  one  end,  and  had  at  the  other  the  barriers  or 
starting-places  for  the  horses.  The  course  passed  round 
a  low  central  wall,  called  the  spina,  which  reached  nearly 
from  end  to  end,  and  was  surrounded  by  tiers  of  seats 
rising  one  above  another  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
spectators.  It  was  essentially  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
hippodrome,  but  was  used  also,  like  the  amphitheater,  for 
gladiatorial  contests,  combats  with  wild  beasts,  etc. 
This  broken  circus,  where  the  rock-weeds  climb, 
Flaunting  with  yellow  blossoms,  and  defy 
The  gods  to  whom  its  walls  were  piled  so  high. 

Bryant,  Ruins  of  Italica  (trans.). 

2.  In  modem  times,  a  place  of  amusement 
where  feats  of  horsemanship  and  acrobatic  dis- 
plays form  the  principal  entertainment;  the 
company  of  performers  in  such  a  place,  with 
their  equipage ;  the  entertainment  given. 


circus 

A  pleasant  valley,  like  one  of  those  circuses  which,  in 
/great  cities  somewhere,  doth  give  a  pleasant  spectacle  of 
running  horses.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  must  have  something  to  eat,  and  the  circws-shows 
to  look  at.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  1. 

8.  In  England,  the  space  formed  at  the  inter- 
BBotion  ot  two  streets  by  making  the  buildings 
at  the  angles  concave,  so  as  to  give  the  inter- 
vening space  the  form  of  a  circle :  as,  Oxford 
Circus,  Regent  Circus,  in  London. — 4.  An  in- 
closed space  of  any  kind ;  a  circuit. 

The  narrow  elrcus  of  my  dungeon  wall. 

Byron,  Lament  of  Tasso. 
Subsequently  to  this  event  [the  eruption  of  a  volcano] 
considerable  dislocations  have  taken  place,  and  an  oval 
ci;rcus  has  been  formed  by  subsidence. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  46. 
5.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  ornith.,  a  genus  of  diurnal 
birds  of  prey,  the  harriers,  typical  of  the  sub- 
family Cvrcinm  (which  see).  C.  cyanem  is  the  com- 
mon harrier  of  Europe ;  C.  hudsonius  is  the  North  Ameri- 
can marsh-hawk ;  and  there  are  sundry  other  species. — 
GlrcilS  movements,  in  pathol. ,  movements  in  a  circle,  the 
result  of  some  unilateral  lesions  of  the  base  of  the  brain. 

iCire  perdue  (F.  pron.  ser  per-dii').  [F.,  lit.  lost 
wax:  cire,  <  L.  oera,  wa,x;  perdue,  fem.  ot  perdu, 
pp.  oiperdre,  <  li. perdere,  lose :  see  cere,  n.,  and 
perduJ]  A  method  of  casting  bronze  by  mak- 
ing a  model  in  wax  and  inclosing  it  in  plaster, 
melting  the  wax  out  of  the  plaster,  and  then 
using  the  latter  as  a  mold  for  the  bronze. 

•cirke/-,  n.    See  cirque. 

<cirl  (s6rl),  n.  [<  NL.  Qirlus,  <  It.  zirlo,  whistling 
(of  a  thrush),  <  zirlare,  whistle  (like  a  thrush), 
=  Sp.  dhirlar  =  Pg.  cMlrar,  twitter.]  Same  as 
cirl-bunting.     [Bare,  except  in  composition.] 

•Cirl-bunting  (s6rl'bun"ting),  n.    [<  Ctrl  +  bunt- 
ingi.']    A  bird  of  the  family  FringiUidce  and  ge- 
nus  Emberiza, 
the  E.  drills,  a 
common  Euro-  ^ 

pean    species.  ' 

Also  written  as 
two  words,  drl 


mm 


'n 

Cirl-bunting  {Emberiza  cirtus). 


-cirque  (s6rk),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E. 
also  eirJce;  < 
F.  cirque,  <  L. 
mreus :  see  cir- 
cus, and  cf. 
ojrc]  1.  A  cir- 
cus. [Obso- 
lete or  poeti- 
cal.] 

Although  the 
Cirques  vfQTQ  gen- 
•«rauy  consecrated 
unto  Neptune,  yet 
it  seemeth  that  the  Sunne  had  a  speciall  interest  in  this. 
Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  232. 
See,  the  Cirque  falls !  th'  unpillar'd  temple  nods. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  107. 

'2.  A  circle ;  specifically,  a  circle  regarded  as 
inclosing  any  space  or  surrounding  any  object 
•or  group  of  objects.     [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

When  we  saw  our  old  acquaintance  would  not  stay 
-aboord  vs  as  before  for  hostage,  but  did  what  they  could 
to  draw  vs  into  a  narrow  cirke,  we  exchanged  one  Owen 
Griifiu  with  them  for  a  yong  fellow  of  theirs. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  111. 
Like  a  dismal  Cirque 
Of  Druid  stones  upon  a  forlorn  moor, 

Keats,  Hyperion,  1. 
3.  Same  as  comb^. 
■Cirque-COUChant  (sirk'kS'shant),  a.      Lying 
coiled  up  or  in  a  circle.     [A  poetical  coinage.] 
He  found  a  palpitating  snake, 
Bright,  aud  cirque-coui}hant  in  a  dusky  brake. 

Keats,  Lamia. 

cirrate  (sir'at),  a.  [<  L.  drratus,  curled,  hav- 
ing ringlets,  \  cirrus :  see  cirrus.']  Having 
cirri  or  a  cirrus;  oirriferous  or  cirrigerous. — 
Clrrate  antennae,  antennse  in  whicli  each  jomt  has  one 
or  more  long,  curved,  or  curled  processes,  which  are  gen- 
erally fringed  with  fine  hairs :  a  modification  of  the  pecti- 
nate type. 
Cirrated  (sir'a-ted),  a.  [<  drrate  +  -ed^.] 
Provided  with  cirri  or  a  cirrus;  curled  like  a 
cirrus;  cirrose. 

Cirrh-.  For  words  beginning  thus,  not  found 
under  this  form,  see  cirr-. 
■cirrhonosus  (si-ron'o-sus),  n.  [<  Gr.  upp6g, 
tawny,  +  voaog,  disease.]  In. pathol.,  a  diseased 
condition  of  a  fetus,  characterized  by  a  yellow 
appearance  of  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  etc. 
■cirrhosis  (si-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  cirrhose),  < 
Gr.  idppog,  tawny,  +  -osis.']  la. pathol.,  chronic 
inflammation  of  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
especially  of  the  liver.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
yellow  appearance  of  the  liver  when  in  this  condition,  but 
it  may  be  applied  to  the  same  state  exhibited  in  other  or- 
igans. 
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cirrhotic  (si-rot'ik),  a.  [<  cirrhosis :  see  -otic.'] 
Affected  with  or  having  the  character  of  cir- 
rhosis. 

cirri,  «.    Plural  of  cirrus. 

cirribranch  (sir'i-brangk),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  cir- 
rus (see  cirrus)  +  brakchice,  gills.]    I.  a.  Hav- 
ing cirrous  gills:  applied  to  the  tooth-shells. 
II.  n.    One  of  the  Cirribranchiata. 
Also  cirribranchiate. 

Cirribranchiata  (sir-i-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  drribranchiatus :  see  drri- 
branchiate.]  An  order  of  scaphopodous  mol- 
lusks,  having  the  oral  extremity  surmounted  by 
filiform  tentacles,  it  was  proposed  for  the  family 
Omtaludce  (which  see),  or  tooth-shells.  Also  Cirribran- 
ehia,  Cirrhibranchia,  Cirrobranchia,  Cirrobranehiata,  Cir- 
rhobranchia,  etc. 

cirribranchiate  (sir-i-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  drribranchiatus,  <  L.  cirrus  (see  cirrus) 
+  NL.  branchiatus,  having  gills,  branchiate: 
see  drribranch  and  branchiate.]  Same  as  cirri- 
branch. 

oirriferous  (si-ri£'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  cirrus  (see 
cirrus)  +  ferre,  =  E.  bear\  +  -ous.]  Provided 
with  cirri  or  a  cirrus ;  cirrigerous. 

cirriform  (sir'i-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.  drriforme,  < 
L.  drrus  (see  drrus)  +  forma,  form.]  Formed 
like  a  tendril;  curly,  as  a  cirrus. 

cirrigerous  (si-rij'e-rus),  a.     [<  L.  cirrus  (see 
drrus)  +  gerere,  carry,  -I-  -ous.]    Bearing  cirri 
or  a  cirrus;  cirrate;  oirriferous. 
The  .  .  .  peristomial  somite  is  cirrigerous. 

Huxley,  Aunt.  Invert.,  p.  206. 

cirrigrade  (sir'i-grad),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  cirrus 
(see  drrus)  +  gradi,  go.]  I.  a.  Moving  by 
means  of  tendril-like  appendages :  as,  drrigrade 
Acalephce.     Carpenter. 

II.  n.  That  which  moves  by  means  of  cirri. 
M.  Owen. 

cirriped,  cirripede-.(sir'i-ped,  -ped),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  drripMe,  <  NL.  drripes  (-ped-),  <  L.  dr- 
rus (see  drrus)  +  fes  (ped-)  =  E.  foot.]  I.  a. 
Having  feet  like  cirri ;  specifically,  pertaining 
to  the  Cirripedia.  Also  drropodous. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Cirripedia. 
CertainJhermaphrodite  cirripedes  are  aided  in  their  re- 
production by  a  whole  cluster  of  what  I  have  called  eom- 
plemental  males,  which  differ  wonderfully  from  the  ordi- 
nary hermaphrodite  form. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  275. 

Also  cirrhiped,  drrhipede,  drrhopod,  cirrho- 

dpode,  cirropod,  drropode. 
irripeda  (si-rip'e-da),  n.  pi.     An  improper 

form  of  Cirripedia. 
cirripede,  a.  and  re.    See  drriped. 
Cirripedia  (sir-i-pe'di-a),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  neut.  pi. 

of  drripes  (-ped-) :  see  "cirriped.]    A  subclass  of 

low  parasitic  entomostracous 

crustaceans;    the  barnacles 

and  acorn-shells.    They  have  a 

multivalvular  shell  or  carapace,  and 

a  mantle.  The  abdomen  is  rudi- 
mentary or  obsolete ;  the  feet  are  in 

the  form  of  cirri  (whence  the  name) 

and  normally  6  in  number ;  the  sexes 

are  mostly  united,  or,  if  distinct,  the 

male  is  a  minute  parasite  of  the  fe- 
male; and  the  young  are  free,  but  the 

adults  are  affixed  by  the  head  to 

some  foreign  body,  either  by  a  long 

peduncle  exserted  from  the  shell,  or 

oftener  by  a  short  process  inclosed 

in  the  shell.  These  singularly  meta- 
morphosed and  disguised  crusta- 
ceans become  degraded  by  parasitism 

as  they  mature,  the  tree  young  being 

altogether  more   highly  organized 

than  the  fixed  adults.  They  are  usual- 
ly divided  into  tliree  orders,  Thora- 

cica,  Abdominalia,  and  Apoda,  to 

which   a  fourth,  Rhizocephala,   is 

sometimes  added.    Also  Cirrhipeda, 

Cirrhipedia,  Cirrhopoda,  Cirrhopo- 

des,  Cirripeda,  Cirripedes,  etc.    See 

also  cuts  under  Balanus  and  Lepas. 
Cirrites  (si-n'tez),  n.     [NL. 

(Oken,  1816),  <  L.  drrus  (see 

drrus)  +  -ites.]  The  typical 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 

Cirritidas.  Also  Cirrhites  (ori- 
ginally Cirrhitus).    LacSpdde, 

1803. 

cirritid  (sir'i-tid),  n.    A  fish  of  the  family  Cir- 
ritidce.    Also  drrhitid. 
Cirritidae  (si-rit'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Cirrites 

+  4dce.]  A  family  of  aoanthopterygian  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Cirrites,  to  which  dif- 
ferent limits  have  been  ascribed.  They  have  per- 
fect ventral  fins,  no  bony  stay  for  the  preoperculum,  a  con- 
tinuous lateral  line,  the  lower  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  un- 
branohed,  and  neither  trenchant  teeth  nor  molars  in  the 
jaws.  The  species  are  confined  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
some  are  important  food-fislies.  The  family  has  been  di- 
vided into  the  subfamilies  Cirritince,  Chilodactylinm,  Chi- 
ronemince,  and  Haplodaetylince.    Also  drrhitidce. 
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Cirrites  /orsteri. 

Cirrobranehiata,  n.  pi.    See  Cirribranchiata. 

cirro-cumulus  (sir-6-kii'mu-lus),  n.  [<  L.  dr- 
rus (see  cirrus)  +  cumulus,  a  heap :  see  mimulus.] 
A  form  of  cloud  having  the  character  of  both 
the  cirrus  and  the  cumulus.     See  clouA^,  1. 

Cirrodermaria  (sir"o-d6r-ma'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(De  Blainville),  <  L.  cirrus  (see  drrvs)  +  Gr. 
oipiia,  skin,  +  -aria.]    The  eehinoderms. 

Oirrophanus"(si-rof'a-nus),  ».  [NL.,  <  L.  dr- 
rus (see  cirrus)  +  Gr.  i^av6g,  light,  bright.]  A 
genus  of  noctuid  moths,  founded  by  Grote  in 
1872  on  a  single  species,  C.  triangulifer.  in  gen- 
eral appearance  it  resembles  the  Arctiidai.  The  wings 
are  long,  the  primaries  blunted,  the  secondaries  small ;  the 


Larval  Cimpeds. 
j4,  Nauplius-form  of 
larva  oi Balanus  bala. 
noides  on  leaving  the 
egg.  B,  Attached  pupa 
(following  locomotive 
pupal  stage)  of  Lepas 
austratis :  «,  anten- 
nary  apodemes ;  A  gut- 
forraed  gland  with  ce- 
ment-duct running  to 
tlie  antenna. 


Cirrophanus  triang-ultfer,  natural  size.  " 

a,  female  moth ;  b,  primary,  and  c,  secondary,  showing  venation. 

thorax  is  square  with  a  central  crest ;  the  abdomen  is  stout ; 
the  antenusB  are  stout,  simple,  and  with  thickened  scape ; 
the  head  is  held  forward ;  the  labial  palpi  are  free  and  pro- 
jected ;  the  front  tibiae  have  a  simple  superior  terminal 
claw ;  and  the  ovipositor  is  simple  and  exsertile.  The  ge- 
nus probably  belongs  with  the  Stiriinae.  The  larva  is  un- 
known.   Also  Cirrhophanus, 

cirropod,  cirropode  (sir'o-pod,  -pod),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  drrus  (see  drrus)  -i-  Gr.  nois  (iroiS-)  =  E. 
.foot]    See  drriped. 

cirropodous  (si-rop'o-dus),  a.  [<  cirropod  + 
-Otis.]     Same  as  drriped. 

cirrose  (sir'os),  a.  [<  NL.  cirrosus,  <  L.  drrus: 
see  cirrus.]  1 .  In  6ot. :  (a)  Having  a  cirrus  or 
tendril:  specifically  applied  to  a  leaf  tipped 
with  a  tendril,  or,  in  mosses,  with  a  very  nar-  • 
row  or  hair-like  sinuous  point,  (b)  EesembUng 
tendrils,  or  coiling  like  them. —  3.  In  ornith., 
having  the  head  tufted  with  slender,  usually 
curly,  plumes.  Coues. — 3.  In  entom.,  bearing 
one  or  more  slender  bunches  of  curved  or 
curled  hairs,  as  the  antennse  of  certain  longi- 
com  beetles. 
Also  written  drrous,  cirrhose,  cirrhous. 

cirrostomatous  (sir-o-stom'a-tus),  a.  Same  as 
drrostomous. 

Cirrostomi  (si-ros'to-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  pi.  of  dr- 
rostomus:  see  drrostomous.]  One  of  the  many 
names  applied  to  the  aeranial  vertebrates  (Pha- 
ryngobranchia,  Leptocardia,  or  Acrania)  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Amphioxus  or  Branchio- 
stoma,  the  lancelets:  so  named  from  the  cirri 
surrounding  the  mouth. 

Cirrostomidae  (sir-6-stom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [As  Cir- 
rostomi +  4dce.]    Same  as  Cirrostomi. 

cirrostomous  (si-ros'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  dr- 
rostomus,  <  L.  drrus  (see  drrus)  +  Gr.  ardfia, 
mouth.]  Having  cirri  around  the  mouth;  spe- 
cifically, having  the  characters  of  the  Cirro- 
stomi.   Also  cirrostomatous. 

cirro-stratus  (sir-o-stra'tus), ».  [<  L.  drrus  (see 
drrus)  +  stratus,  spre&d&at:  Bee  stratum.]  A 
form  of  cloud  having  the  character  of  both  the 
cirrus  and  the  stratus.     See  eloud'^,  1. 

cirroteuthid  (sir-o-tu'thid),  n.  A  cephalopod 
of  the  family  Cirroteuthidce.    Also  drrhoteuthid. 

Cirroteuthidse  (sir-o-tu'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Cirroteuthis  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  octopod 
cephalopods,  represented  by  the  genus  Cirro- 
teuthis, with  a  rather  long  body,  provided  with 
short  lateral  fins  (one  on  each  side),  supported 
by  internal  cartilage,  and  arms  united  nearly 
to  the  tips  by  a  broad  umbrellar  web.  Also 
Cirrhoteuthidm. 

Cirroteuthis  (sir-o-tfi'this),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  dr- 
rus (see  drrus)  +  Gr.  rraflif,  a  squid.]    A  ge- 


Cirri. — Branch  of  Passion-flower. 
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nus  of  cuttlefishes,  typical  of  the  family  Cirro- 
teuthidcE,  characterized  by  an  unpaired  ovi- 
duct, the  right  one  heing  aborted.  Also  Cirrho- 
teuthis. 
cirrous  (sir'us),  a.  Same  as  cirrose. 
cirrus  (sir'us),  n. ;  pi.  cirri (-i).  [=F.  cirre inbot. 
and  zobl.  senses,  cirrus  in  sense  3,  <  L.  cirrus, 
a  curl  or  tuft  of  hair,  tuft  or  crest  of  feathers, 

arm  of  a  polyp, 
filament  of  a 
plant,  a  fringe,  in 
NL.  also  a  ten- 
dril, a  filament 
of  an  animal,  a 
form  of  cloud, 
etc.  (see  defs.) ; 
perhaps  related 
to  circus :  see  cj>- 
cv^.']  l.labot., 
a  tendril;  along 
thread-likeorgan 
bywhieh  certain 
plants  climb. — 
2.  In2od7. :  (a)  In 
Cirripedia,  one  of 
the  cuTvedmulti- 
articulate  fila- 
ments alternate- 
ly protruded  and 
retracted  -with  a 
sweeping  motion  from  the  shell  or  carapace  of 
a  cirriped,  as  an  acorn-shell  (Balanus)  or  barna- 
cle (Lepas).  They  are  the  thoracic  appendages  or  feet 
of  the  animal,  each  representing  an  endopodite  and  an 
ezopodite,  borne  upon  a  protopodite.  See  cut  under 
harnacle.  (6)  In  Crinoidea,  one  of  the  branched 
filaments  given  off  from  the  joints  of  the  stem. 
See  cut  under  Crinoidea.  (c)  In  conch.,  one 
of  the  cirrose  branchise  of  the  Cirribranchiata 
or  tooth-shells,  {d)  In  ichth. :  (1)  One  of  the 
*  cirrose  filaments  surrounding  the  mouth  of  a' 
lanoelet.  (2)  A  barbel  in  sundry  fishes,  (e)  In 
ornith.,  a  tuft  of  curly  plumes  on  the  head.  (/) 
In  Vermes,  the  protrusible  cirrose  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  vas  deferens  of  a  trematoid  or  ces- 
toid worm;  a  kind  of  penis. 

This  cirrus  is  frequently  beset  with  spines  which  are 
directed  backwards,  and  serves  as  a  copulatory  organ. 

Claui,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  329. 

(g)  One  of  the  filamentous  appendages  of  the 
parapodia  iu  chsetopodous  annelids,  which  may 
be  larger  than  the  parapodia,  or  even  replace 
them  when  atrophied,  (h)  In  entom.,  a  tuft  of 
curled  hairs  such  as  are  often  seen  on  the  legs 
and  antennse  of  insects.  («)  Some  other  cirrose 
part  or  organ,  as  the  long  flattened  modification 
of  ordinary  cUia  upon  the  peristomial  region  of 
many  oiliate  Infusoria.     (J)    [cap.'\    [NL.]    A 

fenus  of  mollusks.  Soweriy,\9iiS. —  3.  A  fight 
eecy  cloud,  formed  at  a  great  height  in  the 
atmosphere.  See  cloud^,  1.  Also  called  curl- 
cloud.    Often  abbreviated  e cirrus-sac,  cirruB- 

Sheath,  a  pouch  which  contains  the  coiled  cirrus  of  a 
trematoid  or  cestoid  worm,  whence  the  organ  may  be  pro- 
truded. 
Cirsium  (s6r'  si-um),  n.    [NL.  (L.  drsion,  Pliny), 

<  Gr.  Kipaicrv,  a  kind  of  thistle  said  to  cure  the 
varicocele,  <  lapcdc,  varicocele,  varix:  see  cir- 
sos.]  A  genus  of  thistles,  now  included  in  the 
genus  Onicus. 

Cirsocele  (s6r'so-sel),  n.  [=  P.  eirsocile,  <  Gr. 
Kipadc,  varicocele,  4-  K^h},  a  tumor.]  A  varico- 
cele.   Also,  erroneously,  circocele. 

cirsoid  (s6r'soid),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kipa6(,  varicocele, 
-t-  eldog,  form.]  Caused  or  characterized  by  an 
enlargement  of  a  blood-vessel — Cirsoid  aneu- 
rism, a  tumor  formed  by  an  elongated  coiled  or  tortuous 
sacculated  artery.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  smaller  ar- 
teries, especially  in  the  temporal  and  occipital. 

cirsomphalos  (ser-som'fa-los),  ■«.  [NL.  (>  F. 
cirsomphale),  <  Gr.  M/)(T(if,"varioocele,  -t-  b/ifaUg, 
navel.]  In pathol.,  a  varicose  condition  around 
the  navel. 

cirsophtlialinia  (sSr-sof-thal'mi-a),  n.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  iupa6g,  varicocele,  +  b(^a2.fi6i,  eye.]  In 
pathol.,  a  varicose  condition  of  the  conjunctival 
blood-vessels. 

Cirsophthalmy  (s6r-sof-thal'mi),  n.  [=  F. 
ci/rsophthalmie.']     Same  as  drsophthalmia. 

cirsos  (ser'sos),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  mpmg,  enlarge- 
ment of  a  vein,  varicocele.]  Inpathol.,  a  vanx, 
or  dilated  vein.     [Not  in  use.] 

cirsotome  (ser'so-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  lapad;,  vari- 
cocele, varix,  -I-  TO/idg,  cutting,  <  rkfwuv,  TOfielv, 
cut:  see  anatomy.']  A  surgical  instrument 
used  to  extirpate  a  varicose  vein. 

cirsotomy  (s6r-sot'o-mi),  n.    [=  F.  drsotomie, 

<  NL.  cirsotomia,  <  (Jr.  lapadg,  varicocele,  varix, 


Cts  biarfftattts,  fe- 
male. (Line  siiows 
natural  size.) 
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+  MGr.  TOfiia,  a  cutting:  see  anatomy.']    In 
surg.,  the  removal  of  a  varix  with  a  knife. 

Cis  (sis),  H.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1798),  <  Gr.  nig,  a 
worm  in  wood  or  grain.]  A  ge- 
nus of  xylophagous  coleopter- 
ous insects,  giving  name  to  a 
family  Cioidm  or  Cisidw.  Some 
are  minute  beetles  which  infest  the  va- 
rious species  of  Boleti  or  mushrooms. 
The  larvae  of  others  do  much  harm  to 
books,  furniture,  wood  of  houses,  etc., 
by  piercing  them  with  small  holes. 
Those  which  perforate  books  are  popu- 
larly known  as  book-worms. 

cis-.  [L.  ds,  prep.,  on  this  side, 
as  prefix  in  Cis-alpinus,  cis-montanus,  Cis-rhena- 
nus,  Cis-tiberis,  adj.,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
the  mountains,  the  Ehine,  the  Tiber ;  compar. 
citer,  adj.,  on  this  side,  abl.  fern,  citrd,  as  adv. 
and  prep.,  equiv.  to  cis;  from  pronominal  stem 
ei-,  this.]  A  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  signify- 
ing '  on  this  side  of,'  forming  adjectives  with 
names  of  rivers,  mountains,  etc.  In  compounds  of 
Koman  origin  Rome  was  considered  as  the  point  of  depar- 
ture, as  in  cisalpine,  etc. ;  in  modern  formations  the  point 
of  departure  varies  with  the  circumstances,  as  cisatlantic, 
on  this  side  (whether  American  or  European)  of  the  At- 
lantic.  Opposed  to  trans-  (which  see). 

cisalpine  (sis-al'pin),  a.  [=  F.  dsalpin,  <  L.  Cis- 
alpinus,  <  cis,  on  this  side,  +  Alpes,  .alps,  adj. 
Mpinus,  alpine.]  Situated  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  with  regard  to  Rome — that  is,  on  the  south 
of  the  Alps :  opposed  to  iramsafome.— cisalpine 
Republic,  the  state  formed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in 
northern  Italy  in  1797,  including  the  previously  formed 
Cispadane  and  Trauspadane  Republics  south  and  north 
of  the  Po,  with  Milan  for  its  capital.  It  was  abolished 
in  1799  and  restored  in  1800,  and  under  the  empire  con- 
stituted the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

cisatlantic  (sis-at-lan'tik),  a.  [<  cis-  +  Atlan- 
tic.] Situated  on  this  (the  speaker's)  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

I  mean  only  to  suggest  a  doubt .  .  .  whether  nature  has 
enlisted  herself  as  a  cis-  or  tTSLUB-Atlantic  partisan. 

Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virgima  (1787),  p.  107. 
The  two  voices  were  pitched  in  an  unf  orgotten  key,  and 
equally  native  to  our  Cisatlantic  air. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  i. 

Cisco  (sis'ko),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A  name  of 
sundry  species  of  wMtefish,  of  the  g&us  Core- 
gonus.  C.  artedii,  also  called  lake-herring,  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  American  species ;  it  is  more 
elongate  than  the  rest,  with  relatively  larger  mouth  and 
projecting  lower  jaw.  The  Cisco  of  Lake  Michigan,  C. 
hoyi,  is  the  smallest,  most  slender,  and  handsomest  of  the 
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cispadane  (sis-pa'dan),  a.  [<  L.  cis,  on  this  side, 
+  Padus,  the  river  Po,  adj.  Padanus.]  Situated 
on  this  side  of  the  Po,  with  regard  to  Home — that 
is,  on  the  south  side — Cispadane  Republic,  a  re- 
public formed  in  1796  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  out  of  the 
dominions  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modeua,  and  Eeggio,  and 
modeled  on  that  of  France.  In  1797  it  was  merged  with 
the  Transpadane  Republic  in  the  new  Cisalpine  Republic 

cis-sabaric  (sis-sa-har'ik),  a.  [<  L.  ds,  on  this 
side,  +  Sahara  (see  def.).]  In  zoogeog.,  sit- 
uated on  this  side  of  the  great  African  desert, 
from  a  European  standpoint;  north  of  the  des- 
ert of  Sahara. 

Cissampelos  (si-sam'pe-los),  n.  [NL.  (so  called 
because  it  cUmbs  like  the  ivy,  and  has  fruit  like 
the  vine),  <  Gfr.  Ktaadq,  ivy,  +  afrntkog,  a  vine.] 
A  genus  of  climbing  plants,  natural  order  Me- 
nispermaoem,  of  which  there  are  nearly  20  spe- 
cies, of  tropical  America  and  southern  Africa. 
The  velvet-leaf,  C.  Pardra  of  South  America, 
yields  the  spurious  pareira  brava. 

cissing  (sis'ing),  n.  The  process  of  wetting  a 
surface  to  be  grained  with  a  sponge  moistened 
with  beer  and  then  rubbing  it  with  whiting,  in 
order  that  the  colors  which  are  mixed  with  beer 
may  adhere.    E.  A.  Davidson,  House  Painting. 

cissoid  (sis'oid),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  KcaaoetS^g,  like 
ivy,  <  Ktaadg,  ivy,  +  eMof,  form.]  I.  n.  A  curve 
of  the  third  order  and  third  class,  having  a  cusp 
at  the  origin  and  a  point  of  inflection  at  infinity. 


Tile  Cissoid  of  Diodes. 

MM',  the  inflexional  asymptote;  A  B  B  D,  the  generating  circle, 

the  center  being  at  C;  B  D,3.  diameter  of  this  circle. 

It  was  invented  by  one  Diodes,  a  geometer  of  the  second 
century  B.  c,  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  famous 
problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  or  the  insertion 
of  two  mean  proportion- 
2>y  Q    ^  /o'.'G    als   between   two   given 

straight  lines.  Its  equa- 
tion is  3:3 =1/2  (d  —  x).  In 
the  cissoid  of  Diodes  the 
generating  curve  is  a  cir- 
cle ;  a  point  A  is  assumed 
on  this  circle,  and  a  tan- 
gent MM'  through  the  op- 


Cissoid  and  Sistroid  Angles. 
D  F'  D'  and  E  F  E'  are  two  arcs 


Cisco  ( Coregonus  hoyx). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

American  whitefish,  being  rarely  over  10  inches  long  and 
of  a  silvery  luster.  It  appears  simultaneously  with  the 
shad-fly. 

In  the  small  lakes  around  Lake  Michigan  .  .  .  the  eiseo 
has  long  been  established.       Stand.  Nat.  Bist.,  III.  149. 

ciseleur  (sez'16r),  n.    [F.,  <  dseler,  carve,  chase: 
see  dselure.]    A  chaser ;  especially,  an  artist  in 
bronze  and  ormolu  metal-work  for  furniture, 
etc. 
The  famous  ciseleur  Goutiire. 

Cat.  Spec.  ExUh.  S.  E.,  1862,  No.  826. 

ciselure  (sez'liir),  n.  [F.,  <  ciseler,  chisel,  carve, 
chase,  <  cisea/u,  OF.  dsel,  a  chisel:  see  chisel^.] 
1.  The  art  or  operation  of  chasing. — 2.  The 
chasing  upon  a  piece  of  metal-work. 

CiaidsXsis'i-de),  n. pi.  Same  as  Oioi^.  Leach, 
1819. 

Cisleithan  (sis-li'than),  a.  [<  cis-  +  Leitha ;  see 
def.]  This  side  of  the  Leitha,  a  river  flowing 
partly  along  the  boundary  between  Hungary 
and  the  archduchy  of  Austria :  applied  to  that 
division  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  hav- 
ing its  seat  in  Vienna.    See  Austrian. 

Cisleu,  n.    Same  as  Chisleu. 

cisleyt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dcely. 

cismatan  (sis 'ma -tan),  n.  The  seeds  of  the 
Cassia  absus,  obtained  from  central  .Airica,  and 
used  in  Egypt  in  the  preparation  of  remedies 
for  ophthalmia.    De  Colange. 

cismontane  (sis-mon'tan),  a.  [=  P.  dsmon- 
tain,  <  L.  ds^montanus,  <  ds,  on  this  side,  -I- 
mon(t-)s,  mountain,  adj.  montanus :  see  moun- 
tain.] Situated  on  this  (the  speaker's)  side  of 
the  mountain;  specifically,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Alps  (with  special  reference  to  the 
relation  of  the  peoples  north  of  Italy  to  the  see 
of  Kome) :  opposed  to  ultramontane. 


of  curves.    The  angular  space  C  A     °  „„;+^    «„,.«fl«4*„   «f  +!:« 

c  is  a  cissoid  anglefand  (SB  G'  is  a    posite   extremity  of  the 
sistroid  angle.  diameter  drawn  from  A; 

then  the  property  of  the 
curve  is  that  if  from  A  any  oblique  line  be  drawn  to  MM', 
the  segment  of  this  line  between  the  circle  and  its  tangent 
is  equal  to  the  segment  between  A  and  the  cissoid.  But 
the  name  has  sometimes  been  given  in  later  times  to  all 
curves  described  in  a  similar  manner,  where  the  generat- 
ing curve  is  not  a  circle. 

II.  a.  Included  between  the  concave  sides 
of  two  intersecting  curves :  as,  a  dssoid  angle. 

cissoidal  (sis'oi-  or  si-soi'dal),  a.  [<  dssoid  + 
-al.]  Eesembling  the  cissoid  of  Diodes:  ap- 
plied to  mechanical  curves  partaking  of  that 
character. 

cissoriumt,  n.    See  sdssorium. 

Cissus  (sis  us),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  in  reference 
to  their  scrambling  roots),  <  Gr.  laaadg,  Attic 
kitt6(,  ivy.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural 
order  Vitaoece,  nearly  allied  to  the  grape  ( Vitis), 
and  imited  with 
it  by  some  au- 
thorities. It  dif- 
fers chiefly  in  hav- 
ing but  4  petals, 
which  usually  ex- 
pand before  falling, 
and  in  the  4-lobe(i 
disk  at  the  base  of 
the  ovary.  The 
fruit  is  rarely  edi- 
ble. There  are  over 
200  species,  mostly 
found  within  the 
tropics,  and  usually 
climbing  by  ten- 
drils. 

Cistl  (sist),  n. 
[=  P.  dste  (= 
AS.  cest,  >  E. 
chest^),  <  L.  ds- 
ta,  <  Gr.  KidTTi, 
a  chest :  see 
chest\  and  cf. 
dstK']  A  case ; 
a  chest;  a  bas- 
ket. Specifically, 
in archceol.i  (a) One 
of  the  mystic  bas- 
kets used  in  proces- 
sions connected  with  the  Bleuslnlan  mysteries,  or  a  chest 
or  box  used  in  vai-ious  religious  ceremonies  of  like  char- 
acter. (6)  A  Box,  usually  of  bronze,  used  in  the  toilet. 
Several  beautiful  cists  ornamented  with  elaborate  designs, 
both  in  relief  and  incised,  have  been  found  in  the  parts  of 
Italy  anciently  called  Magna  Graecia  and  Etruria. 


Ficoroni  Cist  (Etruscan),  3d  century  B.  C— 
Kircherian  Museum,  Rome. 


cist 

cist^.  kist^  (sist,  Mst),  n.  [<  W.  cist  (pron. 
kist),  <  L.  cista,  <  Gr.  KiuTr/,  a  chest:  see  (Hsfi 
and  ehest^.}  A  place  of  interment  belonging 
to  an  early  or  prehistoric  period,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  stone 
chest  formed 
in  general  of 
two  parallel 
rows  of  stones 
fixed  on  their 
and 


covered  by  similar  flat  stones,  or  sometimes  in 
rocky  districts  hewn  in  the  rock  itself,  cists 
of  the  former  kind  are  found  in  barrows  or  mounds, 
inclosing  bones.  Also  called  cUtvaen,  cestvaen,  and  hist- 
vaen. 

Scarce  an  old  English  barrow,  or  cist,  happens  to  be 
opened,  but-eome  ornament  or  another  made  of  crystal  is 
found.  JRockf  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  293. 

cist^,  n.    See  ci/st 

Cistaceae  (sis-ta'se-e),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cistus  + 
-acecB.^  A  natural  order  of  polypetalous  exo- 
gens,  consisting  of  low  shrubby  plants  or  herbs, 
with  entire  leaves  and  crumpled,  generally 
ephemeral,  showy  flowers.  The  principal  genera 
are  CUtus  and  Helianthenw/m,  commonly  called  rock^ose. 
Most  of  the  species  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion.   See  cut  under  Cistus. 

cistaceous  (sis-ta'shius),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Oistacem. 

cistal  (sis'tal),  a.  [<  Cistus  +  -dl.'\  Related  to 
the  Cistace'm:  applied  by  Lindley  to  one  of 
his  aUianoes  of  plants  including  the  Cruciferw, 
CapparidacecB,  Besedacece,  and  Cistacew. 

Cistela  (sis-te'la),  n.    Same  as  Cistella,  3. 

Cistelid  (sis'te-lid),  «.  A  beetle  of  the  family 
Cistellidw. 

cistella  (sis-tel'a),  «. ;  pi.  cistellw  (-e).  [L. 
(NL.),  dim.  of  cfeto,  a  box :  see  eist^,  chesfi-.']  1 . 
In  bot.,  the  capsular  shield  of  some  lichens. — 
2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  braehio- 
pods,  of  the  family  TerebratuUdce.  J.  E.  Gray, 
1853. — 3.  [cap.l  [NL.]  Hi  entom.,  the  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  CistelUcke.  C.  eeram- 
loides  and  C.  sulphwrea  are  examples.  Also 
Cistela. 

CisteUidse  (sis-tel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cistella, 
B,  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  heteromerous  Coleop- 
tera,  with  anterior  coxal  cavities  closed  behind, 
and  tarsal   claws  pectinate,  typified  by  the 

d;enus  Cistella. 
istercian  (sis-ter'shian),  n.  [<  F.  Cisterden,  < 
ML.  *CisterGiatms,  <  Cistercmm,  Latinized  form 
of  P.  Citeaux  (see  def . ) .  ]  A  member  of  an  order 
of  monks  and  nuns  which  takes  its  name  from 
its  original  convent,  Citeaux  (Cistercium),  near 
Dijon,  in  Prance,  where  the  society  was  found- 
ed in  1098  by  Kobert,  abbot  of  Molesme,  imder 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  They  led  a  contemplative 
and  very  ascetic  life,  and,  having  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  oversight  of  the  bishops,  formed  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious republic,  under  the  government  of  a  high  council  of 
twenty-five  members,  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  being  presi- 
dent. St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux  (founded  U16),  was 
the  most  celebrated  member  of  the  order,  and  is  regarded 
as  its  second  founder.  Its  discipline  was  afterward  greatly 
relaxed,  and  several  times  reformed.  From  the  Cister- 
cians emanated  the  barefooted  monks  or  Feuillants  in 
France,  the  nuns  of  Port-Koyal,  and  the  monks  of  La 
Trappe.  The  French  revolution  reduced  the  Cistercians  to 
a  few  convents  in  Belgium,  Austria,  Poland,  and  the  Saxon 
part  of  Upper  Lusatia.  They  wear  a  white  cassock  with 
a  black  scapular,  but  when  officiating  are  clothed  with  a 
large  white  gown,  with  great  sleeves  and  a  hood  of  the 
same  color.  The  Cistercians  have  abbeys  in  the  United 
States  at  Gethsemane  in  Kentucky,  and  near  Dubuque  in 
Iowa. 

cistern  (sis't&m),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cisterne 
and  corruptly  eestron;  <  ME.  cisterne,  <  OF.  ms- 
teme,  F.  dterne  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cisterna  =  Gr. 
Dan.  cisterne  =  Sw.  cistern,  <  L.  cisterna,  a  reser- 
voir for  water,  <  cista,  a  box,  chest :  see  eist^, 
cftesil.]  1.  Anatviral  or  artificial  receptacle  or 
reservoir  for  holding  or  storing  water  or  other 
fluid,  most  commonly  consisting  of  mason-work 
sunk  in  the  ground,  but  sometimes  constructed 
of  wood  and  placed  on  the  tops  of  houses. 

Our  intercession,  then, 
Must  be  to  him  that  makes  the  camp  a  eestron 
Brimm'd  with  the  blood  of  men. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 

My  people  have  .  .  .  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  liv- 
ing waters,  and  hewed  them  out  dstems.  Jer.  ii.  13. 

A  dstem  containing  a  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of 
punch  was  emptied  to  his  Majesty's  health. 

iEacaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 

2t.  A  vessel  made  of  lead  to  hold  a  stock  of 
water  for  household  uses;  also,  one  made  of 
silver,  copper,  or  other  metal,  to  put  bottles  or 
glasses  in.  E.  Phillips,  1706.— 3.  The  vessel 
inclosing  the  condenser  of  a  condensing  steam- 
engine,   and  containing  the  injection-water. 
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E.  3.  Knight. —  4.  The  receptacle  into  which 
glass  is  ladled  from  the  pots  to  be  poured  on 
the  table  in  making  plate-glass,  or  in  casting 
glass;  a  cuvette.  E.H.  Knight.— 5.  la  decora- 
tive art:  (a)  A  large  vessel,  generally  of  pottery 
or  porcelain,  shallow  in  proportion  to  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  usually  oval  in  plan.  (6)  A 
tank  or  receptacle  for  water,  usually  hung  upon 
the  wall,  and  serving  to  give  water,  by  a  spigot 
or  tap,  for  use  in  washing,  etc. :  often  of  fai- 
ence or  of  copper,  and  a  very  decorative  object. 
Compare  fountain  in  this  sense. — 6.  In  anat, 
a  reservoir  or  receptacle  of  some  natural  fluid 
of  the  body — cistern  of  Pecquet  (cisterna  Pecquet!), 
in  anat.,  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle.— CSstem  of  the 
cerebrum  (cisterna  cerebri),  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  =  Syn.  See  well. 

cistic,  a.    See  cystic. 

Oisticola  (sis-tik'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  mstus,  q.  v., 
+  L.  colere,  inhabit.]  An  extensive  genus  of 
small  warbler-Uke  birds,  widely  dispersed  in 
the  old  world,  it  is  of  uncertain  limits  and  systematic 
position,  but  is  commonly  placed  in  the  family  Tvmdii- 
dce,  and  contains  many  species  related  to  the  European 
C.  schaenicola  or  C.  cursitans,  often  distributed  in  the  gen- 
era Drymmca,Prlnia,  etc.  It  was  formerly  the  specific 
name  of  the  European  species  Sylvia  ci^ticola,  made  ge- 
neric by  J.  J.  Kaup  in  1829. 

cistome  (sis'tom),  n.     [Appar.  for  *cistostome, 

<  Gr.  KioTv,  box,  chest,  +  aT6/ia,  mouth.]  In 
bot.,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intercellular 
space  into  which  the  stoma  of  a  leaf  opens,  or 
the  space  itself.     [Rare.] 

cistophore  (sis'to-for),  n.    [<  NL.  cistophorwrn, 

<  Gr.  KiaTo^opoq,  carrying  a  chest :  see  cistqpho- 
rus.']  In  bot.,  the  stipe  supporting  the  fruit  in 
certain  fungi. 

cistopbori,  n.    Plural  of  cistophorus. 

cistophoric  (sis -to -for 'ik),  a.  [<  dstophorus 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  a  cistophorus.  B.  V. 
Head. 

cistophorus  (sis-tof 'o-rus),  n. ;  pi.  dstophori 
(-ri).  [<  Gr.  KujToipdpoc,  carrying  a  chest;  as  a 
noun,  a  coin  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  figure  of 
a  cist  or  casket ;  <  darTi,  chest,  +  -fdpoi,  <  ^epav 
=  B.  6eori.]  A  Greek  silver  coin,  weighing 
on  the  average  something  over  193  grains,  first 
issued  by  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  probably  in 


citadel 


Box-tortoise  {Cistudo  Carolina). 

cistjlla  (sis'tu-la),  n. ;  pi.  cistulce  (-le).  [L.,  dim. 
of  cista,  a  box," chest:  see  cist^,  cfeesii.]  1.  A 
small  cist ;  specifically,  a  reUquary  of  the  shape 
of  a  box  or  casket. — 2.  [cap.']  [NL.]  Insool.: 
(a)  A  genus  of  gastropodous  moUusks,  of  the 
family  Cyclostomidoe.    Humphrey,  1797.    (6)  A 

fenus  of  reptiles.  Say,  1825.— Catoptric  clstula. 
ee  catoptric. 

Cistulea  (sis-tii'le-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cistula,  2 
(a),  +  -ea.]  A  group  of  cyclostomoid  shells: 
same  as  Cistulince. 

Cistulinse  (sis-tu-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cistula, 
2  (a),  +  -mcE.]  '  A  subfamily  of  Cyclostomidce, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cistula.  The  numerous  spe- 
cies are  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  and  chiefly  of 
the  West  Indian  islands. 

cistus  (sis'tus),  n.  [=  F.  ciste  =  Sp.  Pg.  dsto 
=  It.  dsto,  dstio,  <  NL.  cisttis  (L.  dsthos),  <  Gr. 
KiaTO(,  also  idaBoi,  or  luaBdQ,  the  rock-rose.]  1. 
A  rook-rose;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cistus. — 2. 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Cistophorus  of  Pergamum,  British  Museum.    (Size  of  original.) 

the  second  century  B.  C,  for  circulation  in  their 
dominions  in  western  Asia  Minor. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  chief  silver  coinage  consisted  of  the 
famous  Cistophmi. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  Int.,  p.  Ixii. 

Cistothorus  (sis-toth'6-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Cabanis, 
1850),  <  cistus  +  Gr.  Sope'iv,  2d  aor.  of  Bpitanuv, 
leap,  spring,  rush.]  A  genus  of  American 
marsh-wrens,  of  the  family  TroglodyUdts,  con- 
taining such  species  as  the  short-billed  marsh- 
wren,  C.  stellaris,  of  the  United  States. 

cistudinid  (sis-tu'di-nid),  n.  A  tortoise  of  the 
family  Cistudinidce. 

Cistudinidse  (sis-tii-din'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cistudo  (-din-)  +  -idce.'i  A  family  of  orypto- 
dirous  tortoises,  typified  by  the  genus  Cistudo, 
having  the  plastron  united  to  the  carapace  by 
a  ligamentous  lateral  suture,  and  also  divided 
transversely  into  two  movable  portions,  it  in- 
cludes all  the  box-tortoises,  of  which  one  genus,  Emys,  is 
European,  and  another,  Cistudo,  American. 

Cistudiuina  (sis-tu-di-nl'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cistudo  (-din-)  +  -ina^.'\  A  subfamily  of  Emy- 
doidcE,  including  forms  with  scarcely  webbed 
feet  and  perfectly  closing  plastron,  it  includes 
only  the  typical  box-tortoises  of  or  related  to  the  genus 
Cistudo,  the  genus  Mmys  being  referred  to  another  sub- 
family called  by  Agassiz  Evemydmdce.  Also  Cistudimntx. 
Agassiz. 

Cistudo  (sis-tu'do),  n.  [NL.  (Fleming,  1822), 
for  *Cistitestudo,  <  L.  dsta,  a  box,  chest,  + 
testudo,  a  tortoise:  see  Testudo.}  A  genus  of 
box-tortoises,  typical  of  the  f  amiW-  Cistudinidce, 
which  have  the  plastron  hinged,  so  that  the 
shell  can  be  made  to  close  upon  and  entirely 
conceal  the  animal.  C.  Carolina  is  the  com- 
mon box-turtle  of  the  United  States. 


Roclc-rose  [Cisiiis  Crgtt'cus). 

leap.']  [NL.]  A  genus  of  plants  of  many 
species,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cis- 
tacecB,  natives  of  Europe/  or  of  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean;  the  rock-roses. 
Some  of  them  are  beautiful  evergreen  flowering  shrubs, 
and  ornamental  in  gardens.  Gum  ladanum  is  obtained 
from  C.  Creticus,  C.  ladaniferus  (called  the  gum-cistus), 
and  other  species. — Ground-ClBtus,  a  dwarf  rhododen- 
dron-like plant,  Rhodothamnus  Chamicecistus,  a  handsome 
alpine  shrub  of  Switzerland. 

cistvaen,  kistvaen  (sist'-,  kist'va-en  or  -van), 
n.  [<  W.  dstfaen  (/  pron.  as  E.  v),  a  cist,  K 
mst  (<  L.  cista),  a  chest,  +  maen,  a  stone.] 
Same  as  dst^. 

cit  (sit),  TO.  [Abbr.  of  citizen.']  A  citizen;  an 
inhabitant  of  a  city;  especially,  a  cockney  of 
London :  used  in  disparagement.      [Colloq.] 

The  dts  of  London  and  the  boors  of  Middlesex. 
Johtison,  Thoughts  on  the  late  Trans,  in  Falkland  Islands. 
PaiUo  is  a  citizen,  and  Avaro  a  cit.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  25. 
citable  (si'ta-bl),  a.  [<  dte  +  -able;  =  P.  Sp. 
citable.]  Capable  of  being  cited  or  quoted. 
citadel  (sit'a-del),  n.  [=  D.  dtadel  =  G.  dta- 
delle  =  Dan.  dtadel,  <  P.  dtadelle,  <  It.  dtta- 
(JeKfli  =  Sp.  dudadela  =  Pg.  ddadella,  <  ML.  civi- 
tatella,  also  dttadella  (after  Rom.),  a  citadel, 
orig.  a  small  town,  dim.  of  L.  cim,ta{t-)s,  >  It. 
dttade,  dttate,  now  dttd,,  =  Sp.  dudad,  etc.,  a 
city:  see  dty.]  1.  A  fortress  or  castle  in  or 
near  a  city,  intended  to  keep  the  inhabitants 
in  subjection,  or,  in  case  of  a  siege,  to  form  a 
final  refuge  and  point  of  defense :  frequently 
used  figuratively. 

All  OUT  moralities  are  but  our  outworks,  our  Christian- 
ity is  our  citadel.  Donne,  Iietters,  Ixix. 
I  go  one  step  further,  and  reach  the  very  citadel  of  con- 
troversy.                             Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  278. 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion's  column'd  citadel. 
The  crown  of  Troas.  Tennyson,  CEnone. 

3.  Any  strongly  fortified  post. 

By  force  of  stranger  soldiers  in  citadels,  the  nests  of 
tyranny  and  murderers  of  liberty.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  [the  Northmen  in  England]  pitched  their  palisades 
and  threw  up  their  moated  citadels. 

G.  T.  Clark,  Military  Architecture,  I.  iL 
=Syn,  1.  See/orti^o(ion. 


cital 

Cital  (si'tal),  n.  [<  cite  +  -al.}  1.  The  act  of 
citing  to  appear;  a  summous.  [Rare.]  — 2. 
Eeeital ;  mention.     [Rare.] 

He  made  a  blushing  citcU  of  himself, 

And  chid  his  truant  youth. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ,-.  2. 
3t.  Quotation;  citation.  Johnson. 
citation  (si-ta'slion),  )?.  [<  ME.  citacion,  -mm, 
=  F.  Pr.  citation  =  Sp.  citacion  =  Pg.  citacao  = 
It.  cita^ione  =  G.  Dan.  citation  (prob.  <  F.),  < 
ML.  citatio{n-),  <  L.  dtare,  pp.  citatus,  cite: 
see  cite.]  i.  A  summons;  an  official  call  or 
notice  given  to  a  person  to  appear  in  a  court 
and  answer  to  a  demand;  a  call  or  notice  to 
appear. 

The  remonstrants  were  ready  according  to  their  cita- 
tion. Sir  M.  Bale,  Letter  from  Synod  of  Dort,  p.  24. 

The  courts  had  their  own  methods  of  process,  derived 
in  great  measure  from  the  Eoman  law,  with  a  whole  ap- 
l)aratus  of  citations,  libels,  and  witnesses. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  §  724. 
3.  The  paper  containing  such  notice  or  call. — 

3.  The  act  of  citing  or  quoting  a  passage  from 
a  book,  or  a  statement  in  the  words  of  the  one 
-who  made  it ;  hence,  the  passage  or  words  quot- 
ed ;  a  quotation. 

It  is  the  beauty  and  independent  worth  of  the  citations, 
far  more  than  their  appropriateness,  which  have  made 
-Johnson's  dictionary  popular  even  as  a  reading-book. 

Coleridffe. 

4.  Specifically,  in  law,  a  reference  to  decided 
<jases,  or  to  statutes,  treatises,  or  other  authori- 
ties, to  maintain  a  point  of  law. —  5f.  Enumer- 
ation; mention.    Harvey Ediotal  citation.    See 

edfcfa!.— Law  of  citations,  a  law  of  Theodosius  II.  (a. 
D.  426)  prescribing  the  relative  authority  to  be  conceded 
to  the  writers  upon  Koman  law. 

•citator  (sl-ta'tor),  n.  [=  F.  citateur  =  Sp.  Pg. 
citador,  <  L.  as  if  *citator,  <  citare,  pp.  citatus, 
cite:  see  cite.]    One  who  cites.     [Rare.] 

citatory  (si'ta-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  citatowe  =  Sp. 
Pg.  eitatorio,  <  LL.  *citatorius  (in  neuter  cita- 
torium,  n.,  a  summoning  before  a  tribunal),  < 
Ij.  *citator:  see  citator. '\  Citing;  summoning; 
having  the  force  or  form  of  a  citation. 

If  a  judge  cite  one  to  a  place  to  which  he  cannot  come 
with  safety,  he  may  freely  appeal,  though  an  appeal  be 
inhibited  in  the  letters  citatory.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

■cite^  (sit),  V.  t.',  pret.  and  pp.  cited,  ppr.  citing. 
[=  D.  citeren  =  G.  citiren  =  Dan.  citere  =  Sw. 
dtera,  <  F.  citer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  dtar  =  It.  dtare, 
<  L.  dtare,  cause  to  move,  excite,  summon,  freq. 
•of  dere,  dre,  pp.  cttus,  rouse,  excite,  call,  =  Gr. 
Klttv,  go,  caus.  KLvetv,  move.  Hence,  in  comp., 
acdte  (of  which,  in  its  early  form,  adte,  assite, 
dte  is  partly  an  abbreviation),  condte,  excite, 
incite,  recite.]  1.  To  call  upon  officially  or 
authoritatively  to  appear;  summon  before  a 
person  or  tribunal ;  give  legal  or  official  notice 
to  appear  in  court  to  answer  or  defend. 

The  cited  dead 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  327. 

He  hath  cited  me  to  Home,  for  heresy, 
Before  his  Inquisition. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  v.  2. 

St.  To  call  to  action ;  rouse ;  urge ;  incite. 
And  had  I  not  been  cited  so  by  them, 
Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  quote;  name  or  repeat,  as  a  passage 
from  a  book  or  the  words  of  another. — 4.  To 
refer  to  in  support,  proof,  or  confirmation :  as, 
to  dte  an  authority  or  a  precedent  in  proof  of 
a  point  in  law. 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 
Multitudes  of  incarnations  can  be  cited,  from  the  various 
pagan  mythologies. 

Bitshnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  376. 

6t.  To  mention ;  recount ;  recite. 

We  cite  our  f  aultSj     ' 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

6t.  To  bespeak;  argue;  evidence;  denote. 

Yourself, 
Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  3. 

=Syn.  3  and  4.   Mecite,  Adduce,  etc.    See  adduce  and 

quote. 
•Clteet,  cite^t,  «.  Middle  EngUsh  forms  of  city. 
citer  (si'tto),  n.     1.  One  who  cites. —  2.  One 

who  summons  into  cotirt. —  3.  One  who  quotes. 

[Rare.] 
I  must  desire  the  citer  henceforth  to  inform  us  of  his 

editions  too.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

citer-treet  (sit'6r-tre),  ».     Same  as  citron-tree. 

Eke  Citurtree  this  moone  in  places  colde 
Is  forto  graffe,  as  is  befome  ytolde. 

I-alladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  144. 
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citesst  (sit'es),  n.  [<  dt  +  -ess."]  1.  A  city 
woman:  feminine  of  dt.     [Rare.] 

Cits  and  citesses  raise  a  joyful  strain, 
'Tis  a  good  omen  to  begin  a  reign. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Albion  and  Albanius,  1.  43. 

2.  A  female  citizen :  a  translation  of  the  French 
citoyenne  in  use  during  the  French  revolution- 
ary period.     Pickering. 

citnara  (sith'a-ra),  ».  [As  applied  to  mod. 
instruments  usually  in  the  form  cither  or  (by" 
confusion  with  gittern)  dthern,  dttern,  q.  v. ;  = 
F.  dthare  =  Pr.  ddra  =  Sp.  dtara  =  Pg.  eithara 
=  It.  dtera,  cetera,  formerly  also  dtara,  cetara, 
cetra  (also  with  variant  term.,  OSp.  dtola  = 
Pr.  dtola  =  OF.  dtole  (>  MHG.  zitole,  eitol  = 
ME.  dtole:  see  dtole);  ML.  dtola)  =  AS. 
cytere  =  OHG.  eithara,  cythara,  cythera,  zitera, 
MHG.  zitter,  G.  zitter  (G.  also,  aeoom.  to  the 
L.,  dfliar,  cither,  zither)  =  D.  dther  =  Dan. 
dther  =  Sw.  dttra,  a  eithara,  guitar,  etc. ;  <  L. 
dfhara,  <  Gr.  KiBdpa,  a  kind  of  lyre:  see  def. 
The  word,  as  derived  through  the  L.,  shows  in 
E.  five  forms,  eithara,  dther,  dthern,  cittern,  ci- 
tole  (as  well  as  zither,  from  the  G.) ;  as  derived 
through  the  Ar.  and  Sp.  it  shows  two  other 
forms,  gittern  and  guitar:  see  these  words.] 
1.  An  ancient  Greek  musical  instrument  of 
the  lyre  class.  See  lyre. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In 
zool.,  a  genus  of  prosobrauchiate  gastropodous 
moUusks. 

Oitharexylum  (sith-a-rek'si-lum),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KiBapa,  a  lyre,  +  fiAov,  wood.]  A  genus  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  of  the  natural  order  Verbena- 
cece.  There  are  about  20  species,  natives  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  America.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  tough. 
See  fiddlewood.    Also  Citharexylon. 

Citharinina  (sitVa-ri-ni'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Ci- 
tharinus  +  -ina^.']  In  Giintner*s  classification 
of  fishes,  a  group  of  Charadnidm  with  an  adi- 
pose fin,  imperfect  dentition,  and  a  rather  long 
dorsal  fin. 

Citharinus  (sith-a-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier, 
1817),  <  Citharus  +  -»»»««.]  An  African  genus 
of  characinoid  fishes,  giving  name  to  the  Citha- 
rinina. 

citharist  (sith'a-rist),  n.  [=  F.  dthariste  = 
Pg.  dtharista  =  Sp.  It.  dtarista,  <  L.  citharista, 

<  Gr.  KidapicT^c,  <  KjBapil^eiv,  play  on  the  eithara, 

<  Kiddpa,  eithara.]    A  player  on  the  eithara. 

First  the  flute  players  and  next  the  citharists,  stepping 
to  a  slow  and  stately  tune. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  40. 

citharistic  (sith-a-ris'tik),  a.  [=  F.  dtlia/ris- 
tique  =  Sp.  dtaristico,  <  Gr.  KiBapiariKig,  <  Kida- 
ptaT^g:  see  citharist  and  ■4c.']  Pertaining  to  the 
eithara,  or  to  other  stringed  instruments  'on 
which  the  sounds  are  produced  by  plucking  with 
the  fingers  or  with  a  plectrum.  Also  kitharistie. 

It  is  true  that  the  ancients  also  had  an  instrumental 
music  separate  from  poetry ;  but  while  this  in  modern 
times  has  been  coming  more  and  more  to  be  the  crown  of 
musical  art,  it  was  confined  in  antiquity  to  the  kitharistie 
and  auletic  nomes.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  90. 

Citharust  (sith'a-rus),  91.     [NL.,  <  L.  dfhara : 

see  eithara.]    A  genus  of  fishes. 
cither  (sith'^r),  n.    [=  G.  dther,  zither,  zitter  = 

Dan.  cither,  etc.,  <  L.  dthara;  see  eithara,  and 

ef .  dthern.]     Same  as  cithern. 
cithern,  cittern  (sith'-,  sit'6m),  n.  [Early  mod. 

E.  dtherne,  dtterne,nyterne,dtheron,  citron,  etc. ; 

same  as  cither,  with  form  accom.  in  part  to  that 

of  gittern,  <  ME.  gitterne,  giterne :  see  dther,  and 

also  gittern,  which  is  ult.  of  the  same  origin, 

namely,  <  L.  dthara :  see  dth- 
ara.]   A  musical  instrument 

having  metal  strings  which  are 

played  with  a  plectrum.     In 

medieval  times  it  was  a  kind  of  lute  or 

guitar,  having  8  strings  strung  over  a 

neck  and  a  body,  and  held  vertically. 

In  modem  times  it  is  a  four-sided 

harp,    having  between    30    and   40 

strings,  and  laid  horizontally  upon  a 

table.    The  melody  is  played  upon 

strings  the  length  of  which  may  be 

varied  by  stopping  on  a  fret-board; 

the    accompaniment    is    played    on 

open  strings.    Also  either,  zither. 

Others  who  more  delighted  to  write 
songs  or  ballads  of  pleasure,  to  be 
sung  with  the  voice,  and  to  the  harpe, 
lute,  or  cither<m  &  such  other  musi- 
cal instruments ;  they  were  called 
melodious  Poets  [melici],  or  by  a  more  common  name  Li- 
rique  Poets.  Puttenham,  Art  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  20. 

She  held  a  little  cithern  by  the  strings, 
Shaped  heartwise,  strung  with  subtle-coloured  hair. 

Sunnbume,  Ballad  of  Life. 
citheronf,  n.     Same  as  dthern. 
citicismf  (sit'i-sizm),  n.    [Also  dtydsm;  <  dty 
+  -c-  +  -ism.   Cf.  Atticism,  criUdsm,  wittidsm.] 


Cithem.  —  South 
Kensington  Museum, 
London.- 


citizen 

The  characteristics  of  dwellers  in  cities;  the 
manners  of  a  cit  or  citizen.     [Rare.] 

Although  no  bred  courtling,  yet  .  .  .  reformed  and 
transformed  from  his  original  cityeism. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

citied  (sit'id),  a.  [<  dty  +  -ed^.]  1.  Belong- 
ing to  a  city;  having  the  peculiarities  of  a  city. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiii.  166.  [Rare.] — 2. 
Occupied  by  a  city  or  cities;  covered  with 
cities:  as,  "the  citied  earth,"  Keats. 

citified  (sit'i-fid),  a.  Having  the  manners,  dress, 
etc.,  of  city  life.     [CoUoq.] 

Citigrada  (sit-i-gra'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  dtigradus :  see  dti'grade.]  A  group  of  vaga- 
bond spiders  with  two  pulmonary  sacs,  com- 
prising forms  which  run  swiftly,  as  the  Zyco- 
sidcB,  etc. :  opposed  to  the  SalUgrada,  or  those 
which  leap. 

citigrade  (sit'i-grad),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  dtigrade, 
<  NL.  dtigradus,  <  L.  citus,  swift  (prop.  pp.  of 
ciere,  dre,  move,  arouse :  see  dte),  +  gradi,  go.] 

1,  a.  Swiftly  moving;  specifically,  pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Citigrada. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Citigrada. 
citinert  (sit'i-n6r),  n.     [Sc.  also  dtinar;  early 
mod.  E.  also  mttiner ;  <  ME.  cyttenere,  <  dte,  city, 
-I-  -)8-  +  -ere,  -er^.]    One  born  or  bred  in  a  city; 
a  cit. 
You  talk  like  yourself  and  a  cittiner  in  this,  1'  faith. 
Marston,  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho,  v.  1. 

citizen  (sit'i-zn),  n.  and  a.  [(1)  <  ME.  dtizen, 
dtezein,  citeseyn,  dtesayne,  dtesyn,  cytesyn,  dte- 
ceyn,  <  OP.  (AF.)  *  dtezein  (found  once,  spelled 
sithezein)  (the  z  appar.  repr.  orig.  g  =  y  =  i  be- 
tween two  vowels),  prop,  dtedn,  dteien,  citeen, 
citien,  dteain,  citaain,  dtaen,  citoen,  dtoien,  F. 
dtoyen  =  Pr.  dutadan,  ciptadan  (now  dtoyen, 
after  F.)  =  Cat.  dutadd  =  Sp.  dudadano  = 
Pg.  cidadUo z='WaXi..  cetatsean,  a  citizen;  prop, 
adj.,  OP.  dteein,  dteien,  dteen,  eta.,  citoen,  d- 
toien,  F.  dtoyen  =  Sp.  dudadano,  pertaining  to 
a  city,  civil,  <  ML.  as  if  *dmtatanus;  of.  (2) 
OF.  citadin,  P.  dtadin  =  It.  dttadino,  a  cit- 
izen, prop,  adj..  It.  dttadino,  pertaining  to  a 
city,  <  ML.  as  if  *dvitaUnus;  (3)  ML.  dvitaten- 
sis  (rare,  the  usual  word  being  civis  or  burgen- 
sis :  see  burgess),  a  citizen :  with  suffixes  -anus 
(E.  -an,  -en),  -inus  (E.  -ireel),  and  -ensis  (E.  -ese, 
-ess),  respectively,  <  L.  dvita(ih)s,  a  city,  a 
state,  >  It.  dttct  =  "Wall,  cetate  =  Cat.  ciutat  = 
Sp.  dudad  =  Pg.  cidade  =  P.  cit4,  OF.  dte,  >  E. 
dty,  q.  V.  Citize'n  is  thus  etymologically  equiv. 
to  city  +  -an;  cf.  obs.  cjj»we»-,  equiv.  to  dty  + 
-er^.  Hence  by  abbr.  cit.]  I.  n.  1.  A  native 
of  a  city  or  town,  or  one  who  enjoys  the  free- 
dom and  privileges  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
he  resides ;  a  freeman  of  a  city  or  town,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  foreigner  or  one  not  en- 
titled to  its  franchises. 

I  am  a  man  which  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  ...  a  citizen  of 
no  mean  city.  Acts  xxi.  39. 

All  inhabitants  within  these  walls  are  not  properly  citi- 
zens, but  only  such  as  are  called  freemen. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Hist.  Worid. 

2.  Any  inhabitant  of  a  city  or  town,  as  opposed 
to  an  inhabitant  of  a  rural  district ;  a  towns- 
man.— 3.  In  a  restricted  sense,  a  person  en- 
gaged in  trade,  as  opposed  to  a  person  of  birth 
and  breeding. 

Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  gl'easy  citizens  ; 

'Tis  just  the  fashion  ;  wherefore  do  you  look 

Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 
4.  A  member  of  the  state  or  nation ;  one  bound 
to  the  state  by  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  al- 
legiance on  the  one  hand  and  protection  on  the 
'i^f^:  I'ersons  of  the  following  classes  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States :  (1)  Persons  born  in  the  United  States  and 
not  subject  to  any  foreign  power  (except  untaxed  Indians). 
Ihis  includes  children  of  alien  parents  other  than  those  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  etc.  (2)  Children  born  elsewhere  to 
fathers  who  were,  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  citizens  at 
some  time  resident  in  the  United  States.  (3)  Naturalized 
persons,  including  some  in  effect  naturalized  by  treaty,  etc. 
(4)  Women  (though  not  bora  here  nor  naturalized)  if  not 
incapable  of  naturalization,  and  married  to  citizens.  (6) 
ireedmen  under  the  act  of  emancipation.  (6)  Indians 
born  within  the  United  States  who  have  withdrawn  from 
the  tribal  relation,  entered  civilized  life,  and  are  taxed. 
(7)  Indians  who  have  accepted  lands  allotted  in  severalty 
under  the  Dawes  Bill  (1887) ;  but  there  may  be  a  question 
wnether  they  practically  become  citizens  before  their 
reservation  18  thrown  open.  A  person  may  be  a  citizen  of 
tne  United  States  without  being  a  citizen  of  any  particular 
btate,  as,  for  instance,  an  inhabitant  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  two  citizenships  are  distinct  in  legal  contem- 
plation, although  one  is  usually  held  by  any  person  who 
noids  the  other  ;  and  practically,  as  a  general  rule,  citi- 
zenship in  a  State  consists  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
htates  plus  a  domicile  (that  is,  a  fixed  abode)  in  the  State. 
the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office  is  not  a  test  of  citizenship, 
tor  minors  and  women  are  commonly  citizens  without 
tliose  rights,  and  there  are  cases  where  aliens  may  hold 
ofllce.  ' 
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All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside. 

Const,  of  U.  S.,  Uth  Amendment. 
6.  A  private  person,  as  opposed  to  a  civil  offi- 
cial or  a  soldier :  as,  a  police  officer  in  citizen's 

dress.— Natural-bom  citizen,  one  who  is  a  member 
of  a  state  or  nation  by  virtue  of  birth.  Whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  this  that  the  father  should  be  a  citizen  is  disputed ; 
those  jurists  who  follow  the  doctrine  of  national  character 
prevailing  in  continental  Europe  hold  that  it  is ;  Ameri- 
can jurists  generally  hold  that  it  is  not.  The  English 
courts,  while  holding  that  a  child  born  within  the  alle- 
giance and  jurisdiction  is  a  natural-born  British  subject 
irrespective  of  alien  parentage,  held  also,  alter  much  con- 
flict of  opinion,  and  in  disregard  of  abstract  consistency, 
that  a  child  born  in  a  foreign  country  of  British  parents 
was  also  a  natural-bom  British  subject.  The  American 
rule  is  that  a  child  born  and  remaining  within  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is  a  citizen,  and  within 
its  allegiance  and  protection,  irrespective  of  the  birth  or 
nationality  of  its  parents. — Naturalized  citizen,  one  of 
foreign  birth  who  has  become  a  citizen  by  adoption  or  nat- 
uralization, as  distinguished  from  a  native-born  or  natural- 
born  citizen.  , 

Il.t  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  citizen; 
town-bred;  effeminate.     [Rare.] 

But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick. 

Shah,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

citizeness  (sit'i-zn-es),  n.     [<  ciUzen  +  -ess; 
made  to  represent  F.  dtoyerme,  fern,  of  citoyen, 
citizen:  see  cifeew.]    A  female  citizen. 
"Good  day,  citizeness." 
"Good  day,  citizen." 
This  mode  of  address  was  now  prescribed  by  decree. 

Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  iii.  5. 
citizenize  (sit'i-zn-iz),  v.  t.     [<  citizen  +  -ize,'] 
To  iliake  a  citizen  of,  whether  of  foreign  or  na- 
tive birth;  naturalize.     [Bare.] 

Talleyrand  was  eitizenized  in  Pennsylvania  when  there  in 
the  form  of  an  emigrant.  T.  Pickering. 

In  1843  Congress  passed  a  law  declaring  them  [Stock- 
bridge  Indians]  civilized,  Christianized,  and  eitizenized. 

New  York  Evangelist,  March  26, 1869. 

citizenry  (sit'i-zn-ri),  n.  [<  citizen  +  -ry.J 
The  general  body  of  citizens ;  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city  as  opposed  to  country  people,  or  the 
mass  of  people  in  common  life  as  opposed  to 
the  miUtary,  etc. 

The  salutary  checks  and  pauses  to  the  high  and  rushing 
tide  of  greasy  aitizenry.  La/mb,  Decay  of  Beggars. 

No  Spanish  soldiery  nor  citizenry  showed  the  least  dis- 
position to  join  him.  Carlyle,  Life  of  Sterling,  xiii. 

citizenship  (sit'i-zn-ship),  n.  [<  citizen  +  -ship.'] 
The  state  of  being  vested  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen.     See  citizen. 
Our  citizenship,  as  saith  the  apostle,  is  in  heaven. 

Bp.  Home,  Occasional  Sermons,  p.  158. 
It  is  possible  for  a  person,  without  renouncing  his  coun- 
try, or  expatriating  himself,  to  have  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship  in  a  second  country, 
although  he  cannot  sustain 
the  same  obligations  to  both. 
Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter. 
(Law,  §  66. 

citolet,  n.  [ME.  dtole  = 
MHG.  zitole,  zitol,  <  OF. 
dtole,  dtoUe,  sitole  =  Pr. 
citola  =  OSp.  dtola  (ML. 
dtola),  <  L.  dthara,  cith- 
ern: see  dthara,  cith- 
ern.'] A  small  dulcimer 
used  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 

citolert, ».  [<  OF.  dto- 
leor,  dtoleur  (=  OSp.  citolero),  <  dtoler,  play  on 
the  eitole,  <  dtole,  eitole.]  One  who  plays  on 
the  eitole. 

citraconic(sit-ra-kon'ik),a.  [<  Oitr(tis)+Acon- 
(itum)  +  4e.]     Derived  from  or  relating  to 

plants  of  the  genera  Citrus  and  Aconitum cit- 

raconic  acid,  C^HeO^,  a  bibasic  acid  forming  deliques- 
cent crystals,  which  are  odorless  and  have  a  bitter  acid 
taste.  It  is  prepared  from  citric  acid,  and  is  also  called 
pyrodtric  acid. 

citramalic  (sit-ra-mal'ik),  a.  [<  dtr(J,c)  +  -a- 
+  malic]  Composed  of  citric  and  malic  acids. 

citrate  (sit'rat),  n.  [<  dtr{ic)  +  -ate^ ;  =  F. 
dtrate  =  Sp.  Pg.  dtrato  (NL.  dtratum).]  In 
ehem.,  a  salt  of  citric  acid. 

Citrean  (sit'rf-an),  a.  [<  L.  dtreus  (see  dtre- 
ous)  +  -an.]  '  Same  as  dtrine,  1. 

citrene  (sit'ren),  n.  [<  dtr(ic)  +  -ene.]  A  ter- 
pene  (CiqHib)  found  in  the  oil  of  lemon,  it  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  odor,  and  combines  direct- 
ly with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a  crystalline  compound. 

citreous  (sit're-us),  a.  [<  L.  dtreus,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the'citron-tree,  <  dtrus :  see  dtriis.] 
Of  a  lemon-yellow  color ;  citrine. 

citric  (sit'rik),  a.  [=  F.  dtrique  =  Sp.  dtrico  = 
Pg.  It.  dtrico,  '<  NL.  dtricus,  <  L.  dtrus,  citron- 
tree:  see  dtrus,  dtron,  and-ic]  Pertaining  to 
or  derived  from  lemons  or  citrons — Citric  acid. 


Citole. —  From  a  drawing  in  the 
Britisti  Museum. 
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CbHsOt,  an  acid  contained  in  many  fruits,  but  in  the  largest 
quantity  in  limes  and  lemons,  lemon-juice  yielding  from  6 
to  7  per  cen  t.  It  is  colorless,  inodorous,  and  extremely  sharp 
in  Its  taste,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  readily  solu- 
ble in  water.  It  is  used  as  a  discharge  in  calico-printing, 
and  as  a  substitute  lor  lemon  in  making  saline  draughts. 

Cltru  (sit'ril),  n.  [Appar.  a  corruption  of  dt- 
nne  or  dtron;  cf.  dtrul,  and  the  specific  name 
dtrinella :  see  citrine,  citron.]  A  common  frin- 
gilline  bird  of  southern  Europe,  also  called 
dtril-fineh,  Fringilla  or  Chrysomitris  dtrinella : 
so  called  from  the  color  of  its  breast. 

citril-fincll  (sit'ril-finoh),  n.    Same  as  dtril. 

citrination  (sit-ri-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  citrina- 
doun,  <  ML.  dtrinado{n-),  <  *dtrinare,  <  dtri- 
nus,  citrine :  see  dtrine.]  The  process  of  be- 
coming citrine  in  color;  the  state  of  being  so 
colored.    Also  dtronation. 

Eek  of  our  materes  encorporing, 
And  of  our  siluer  citrinacioun. 
Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  816. 

citrine  (sit'rin),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  dtrine,  <  OP. 
dtrin  =  Sp.  dtrino,  cetrino  =  Pg.  It.  dtrino,  < 
ML.  dtrinus,  lemon-colored,  <  L.  citrus,  a  lemon 
or  citron:  see  citriis.]  1,  a.  1.  Of  a  lemon- 
color;  yellow  or  greenish-yellow;  specifically, 
of  a  color  differing  from  yellow  only  in  its 
greatly  reduced  chroma  and  somewhat  re- 
duced luminosity.    Also  citrean,  dtrinous. 

Over  against  the  West  was  a  dull  oitrine  glare,  like  the 
smoke  that  overhangs  a  battle-field  on  a  sunlit  day. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  204. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Citrus  ;  having  the 
characters  of  or  resembling  the  citron,  lemon, 
lime,  or  orange — citrine  lake.  Same  as  broum  pink 
(which  see,  under  !>ro2«i).— Citrine  Ointment,  the  com- 
mon name  of  an  ointment  made  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  It 
consists  of  3  parts  of  mercury,  7  'of  nitric  acid,  and  33  of 
lard.    IT.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

II,  n.  1.  Citron-color.     See  extract. 

Citrine,  or  the  colour  of  the  citron,  is  the  first  of  the  ter- 
tiary class  of  colours,  or  ultimate  compounds  of  the  pri- 
mary triad,  yellow,  red,  and  blue ;  in  which  yellow  is  the 
archeus  or  predominating  colour,  and  blue  the  extreme 
subordinate.  Field,  Chromatography,  p.  310. 

3.  A  yellow  pellucid  variety  of  quartz.   Dana. 
Citrinella  (sit-ri-nel'a),  n.     [NL.  (Kaup,  1829), 

dim.  otML.'dtrinus,  citrine,  yellow:  see  dtrine, 
and  cf .  dtril.]  1 .  A  genus  of  old-world  emberi- 
zine  birds,  of  the  family  Fringillidoe,  containing 
the  yellowhammer,  the  cirl-bunting,  the  orto- 
lan, etc. —  2.  A  name  given  by  Bonaparte  (1838) 
to  a  genus  of  birds  of  which  the  citril  is  the 
type.    See  dtril. 

citrinous  (sit'ri-nus),  a.  [<  citrine  +  -ous.] 
Same  as  dtrine,  1. 

citrometer  (si-trom'e-ter),  n.  [<  dtriic)  +  L. 
metrum,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  amount  of  citric  acid  contained  in 
the  juice  of  limes  or  lemons.  Spon,  Encyclo- 
paedia. 

citron  (sit'rgn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ddron; 
<  F.  dtron  =  It.  dtrone,  cedrone  (Plorio)  =  D. 
dtroen  =  Gr.  dtrone  =  Dan.  Sw.  dtron,  <  ML. 
dtro(nr),  aug.  of  L.  dtrus,  the  citron-tree;  cf. 
dtreum  (sc.  malum,  apple),  a  citron,  <  Gr.  Kirpov, 
a  citron,  >  Khpiov,  also  urpia,  mrpia,  the  citron- 
tree;  said  to  be  of  Ar.  origin.  Cf.  citrus,  dter- 
tree.]  1 .  The  fruit  of  the  citron-tree,  a  variety 
of  Citrus  medico,  distinguished  from  the  lemon 
by  the  absence  of  an  umbo  at  the  summit  and 
by  its  very  thick  rind.  The  rind  is  candied  and  used 
in  confections  and  pastries.  The  fingered  citron  is  a  vari- 
ety in  which  the  fruit  is  curiously  divided  into  large  finger- 
like  lobes. 

2.  The  citron-tree,  Citrus  medica. — 3.  Around 
and  nearly  solid  variety  of  the  watermelon,  Ci- 
trullus  vulgaris,  with  white  and  almost  flavor- 
less flesh,  sometimes  used  as  a  preserve. — 4. 
Same  as  citron-water. 

Drinking  citron  with  his  Grace. 

Swift,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot,  Misc.,  IV.  222. 

citronation  (sit-ro-na'shon),  n.    [<  citron(^ize) 

+  -ation.]  Same  as  dtrmation. 
citronella  (sit-ro-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  ML.  ci- 
tro{n-),  citron,  +'dim.  -ella.]  A  fragrant  grass, 
Andropogon  Nardus,  extensively  cultivated  in 
Ceylon  and  Singapore  for  an  oil  (citronella-oil) 
which  is  obtained  from  it.  The  oil  is  esteemed  in 
India  as  a  remedy  lor  rheumatism,  and  is  used  in  Europe 
and  America  by  soap-makers  and  perfumers. 
citronizet,  v.  i.  [<  dtron  +  -ize.]  To  become 
citrine  in  color. 

Eight,  nine,  ten  days  hence, 
He  will  be  silver  potate  ;  then  three  days 
Before  he  citronise.     B.  Jonson   Alchemist,  lii.  2. 

citron-tree  (sit'ron-tre),  n.  [<  dtron  +  tree. 
Cf.  ME.  dtur-tre,  "cytyr-tre.]  The  tree.  Citrus 
medica,  which  produces  the  citron,  it  has  an 
upright  smooth  stem,  with  a  branchy  head,  rising  from  6 
to  15  feet,  adorned  with  large,  oval,  spear-shaped  leaves. 
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citron-water  (sit'ron-w&''''t6r),  n.     A  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  the  rind  of  citrons.     Also  dtron. 
Like  citron  waters  matrons'  cheeks  inflame. 

Pope,  B.  of  the  L.,  iv.  69. 

citron-'WOOd  (sit'ron-wM),  n.  The  wood  of 
the  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  a  oypress-like  tree  of 
Algeria.  The  stems  are  frequently  burned  off  by  the 
Arabs,  and  the  roots  consequently  become  large  and  knot- 
ted, producing  an  intricately  mottled  grain,  much  valued 
in  cabinet-work.  DiJlerent  kinds  of  it  are  known  as  tiger- 
wood  and  panther-wood.  Also  called  arar-wood.  See  Cal- 
litris. 

citron-yellow  (sifron-yel^o),  n.  A  pigment 
composed  of  chromaiie  of  zinc,  of  a  bright  pale- 
lemon  color,  of  little  strength,  and  not  very  per- 
manent. 

citrul  (sit'rul),  n.  [<  F.  dtrouille,  formerly  also 
dtrulle,  a  pumpkin,  <  It.  dtriuolo,  cetriuolo,  a  cu- 
cumber, <  L.  dtrus,  the  citron-tree :  see  dtrvs.] 
The  watermelon,  Citrullus  vulgaris.  Also  citrule. 

CitruUus  (si-trul'us),  n.  [NL.  f so  called  from 
the  color  of  the  fruit  when  cut),  <  F.  dtrouille,  a 
pumpkin:  see  dtrul.]  A  genus  of  cuourbita- 
ceous  plants.  C.  Colocynthis  yields  the  well-known 
cathartic  drug  called  colocynth.  C.  vulgaris  is  the  water- 
melon. A  third  species  is  found  in  South  Africa.  See  cut 
under  colocynth. 

citrus  (sit'rus),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  cidra  =  It.  ce- 
dro,  <  L.  citrus,  the  citron-tree:  see  dtron.] 
1.  A  citron-tree ;  in  general,  any  tree  or  fruit 
of  the  genus  Citrus :  as,  dtrus-aWtme ;  the  dt- 
r««  trade. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  small 
trees,  natural  order  ButaceoB,  wim  pinnate  but 
apparently  simple  coriaceous  and  punctate 
leaves  upon  usually  winged  petioles.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  fragrant,  with  numerous  stamens  united  by 
their  filaments  into  several  irregular  bundles.  The  fruit 
is  pulpy,  with  a  spongy  rind.  To  this  genus  belong  the 
orange,  C.  Aurantium,  of  which  the  kumquat  is  a  variety ; 
the  shaddock 'and  pumelo,  C.  decumana;  the  lemon  and 
citron,  C.  medica;  and  the  lime,  which  probably  originated 
from  C.  Hystrix. 

citrus-tree  (sit'rus-tre),  n.     [In  earlier  form 
dter-tree,  q.  v.]    Any  tree  of  the  genus  Citrus. 
Citta  (sit'a);  ™-    Same  as  Pitta. 
cittern,  n."  See  cithern. 
cittern-headt,  n.    An  empty-headed  person. 
Shall  brainlesse  cyteme  heads,  each  jobemole 
Pocket  the  very  genius  ol  thy  soule  ? 

Marston,  Scourge  ol  Villanie,  ProL 

city  (sit'i),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  dtie;  <  ME. 
dte,  dtee,  <  OF.  cite,  citet,  dteit,  F.  dt4  =  'Pv.  du, 
ciut-at,  deutat,  cwtat  =  Cat.  dutat  =  Sp.  dudad 
=  Pg.  cidade  =  It.  dttate,  dttade,  now  citth  (also 
in  place-names  dvitcl)  =  W all.  cetate  =  Albanian 
Tcjoutet,  hjoutete,  <  L.  dvita(t-)s,  the  condition  of 
a  citizen,  the  body  of  citizens,  the  state,  later  a 
city,  <  dvis,  Oh.  ceivis,  a  citizen,  prob.  akin  to  AS. 
hiw,  family  (see  hind^),  perhaps  connected  with 
guies  (>  E.  quiet),  rest,  and  with  Gr.  KelaBai,  lie 
down,  rest,  Skt.i/jj,  lie  down :  see  quiet  and  cem- 
etery. Hence  (from  L.  dvita(t-)s)  ult.  B.  dtadel, 
and  (from  dvis)  civic,  dvil,  dvility,  dvilize,  etc.] 

1.  «.;  pi.  cities  (-iz).  1.  A  large  and  important 
town ;  any  large  town  holding  an  important  po- 
sition in  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated,  in  the 
United  States  a  city  is  properly  au  incorporated  munici- 
pality, usually  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldeimen,  and  com- 
mon council.  The  number  ol  inhabitants  required  to  con- 
stitute a  city  is  commonly  over  10,000 ;  but  it  differs  gi-eatly 
in  different  States,  some  (especially  in  the  west)  having 
incorporated  cities  of  fewer  than  3,000  inhabitants.  In 
Great  Britain  the  term  is  applied  in  a  narrower  sense  to  a 
town  corporate  which  is  or  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  ol  a  cathedral  church.  The  word  is  often  used,  like 
tovm,  in  opposition  to  country. 

And  who  so  had  be  thence  a  myle  or  twayn, 
Vppon  the  feld  to  loke  or  cast  his  le. 
It  shuld  hym  seme  a  town  or  a  Citee. 

Generydes  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 1981. 

In  the  United  States  nearly  all  cities  have  come  from 

the  growth  and  expansion  of  villages,  with  such  occasional 

cases  of  coalescence  as  that  of  Boston  with  Koxbury  and 

Charlestown.  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  PoL  Ideas,  p.  64. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  collectively. 

I  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  offence, 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye. 

Shak.,  Eioh.  III.,  iii.  7. 
City  of  Befllge.  (a)  Any  one  of  six  cities,  three  on  the 
east  of  the  river  Jordan  (established  by  Moses),  and  three 
on  the  west  (established  by  Joshua),  to  which  those  per- 
sons who  had  inadvertently  slain  a  human  creature  might 
flee  lor  refuge.  They  were  Bezer,  E.amoth,  and  Golan  on 
the  east,  and  Hebron,  Shechem,  and  Kadesh  on  the  west, 
(&)  Medina  in  Arabia,  where  Mohammed  took  refuge  when 
driven  by  conspirators  from  Mecca,  his  native  city,  A.  D. 
622.— Free  city  or  town,  a  city  or  town  having  its  own 
government  and  laws,  independently  of  the  country  with 
whose  territory  it  is  immediately  connected — that  is,  form- 
ing a  state  by  itsell.  The  towns  ol  the  Hanseatic  league  in 
Germany  and  northern  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
generally  Iree ,  some  of  those  in  Germany  were  also  called 
imperial  cities,  as  members  of  the  German  empire.  The 
only  free  cities  remaining  are  Hamburg,  Ltibeck,  and  Bre- 
men, which  since  1871  have  been  sovereign  members  of  the 
present  German  empire.  Frankfort-on-the-Main  was  a 
tree  city  till  1866,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia.— Holy 
city.    See  holy.— The  City  of  London,  that  part  ol 


city 

London,  the  metropolis  of  England,  which  constituted  the 
original  city.  It  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames, 
extending  from  Temple  Bar  on  the  west  to  the  Tower  on 
the  east,  and  as  far  north  as  Finsbury.  It  covers  an  area 
of  668  acres,  constitutes  a  county  in  itself  (see  county),  and 
Is  governed  by  a  lord  mayor,  elected  by  the  trade  guilds, 
26  aldermen  holding  office  tor  life,  elected  by  the  wards, 
and  a  common  council  of  206  members.  The  great  busi- 
ness and  commercial  interests  of  London  are  chiefly  cen- 
tered in  this  district. 

II.  a.  X,  Pertaining  to  a  city;  uiban:  as,  a 
city  feast;  oity  manners;  "dty  wives,"  Shak., 
Kioh.  m.,  iii.  7. 

A  city  clerk,  but  gently  bom.  Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  class  of  tradespeople,  as 
opposed  to  people  of  birth.     [Eng.] 

My  new  ci(y-dame,  send  me  what  you  promised  me  for 
consideration,  and  mayest  thou  prove  a  lady. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  3. 
City  article,  in  English  newspapers,  the  editorial  sum- 
mary of  the  commercial  or  financial  news  of  the  day,  and 
rernarks  upon  it.—  City  court,  in  the  United  States,  a  mu- 
nicipal court,  or  a  court  whose  jurisdiction  is  coextensive 
,  with  a  city.— City  editor,  in  Great  Britain,  the  editor  on 
the  staff  of  a  newspaper  whose  duty  It  is  to  superintend  the 
preparation  of  the  city  or  financial  article  ;  in  the  United 
States,  the  editor  who  superintends  the  collection  and 
classification  of  local  news. —  City  flat-capt,  formerly,  a 
cap  with  a  flat  top,  sometimes  of  cloth,  sometimes  of  knit- 
ted wool,  worn  especially  by  citizens  of  London.  The  mod- 
em muffin-cap  is  derived  from  it.  Also  called  statute 
cap. —  City  Item,  in  American  newspapers,  an  item  of 
local  or  city  news,  as  distinguished  from  foreign  or  gen- 
eral news. — City  man,  (a)  A  man  engaged  in  business 
in  that  part  of  London  which  is  called  "  the  City."  (b) 
One  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  as  distinguished  from 
one  whose  interests  are  landed,  agricultural,  or  profes- 
sional;  a  business  man.    [Eng.] 

He  had  made  his  mark  in  the  mercantile  world  as  a 
thoroughly  representative  City-iruan. 

T.  W.  Higginson,  Eng.  Statesmen,  p.  350. 
City  SWordt,  a  sword  worn  by  gentlemen  in  the  city, 
that  is,  in  private  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  sword 
used  in  war.  See  sword,  rapier,  and  smaZl  sword  (under 
«word).— City  wardt,  a  watchman,  or  the  watchmen  col- 
lectively, of  a  city.  Fairfax. 
citjrward  (sit'i-ward),  adv.  [<  dty  +  -ward.'] 
Toward  the  city ;  in  the  direction  of  the  city. 

Look  cityward  and  see  the  trains  flying. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  823. 

Qivaistic,  a.    See  SwaisUc. 

Sve  (siv),  n.  [Also  ehive^,  q.  v. ;  nsuaUy  in  pi. 
eives;  <  F.  dve,  <  L.  cepa,  ccepa,  also  cepe,  ccepe, 
an  onion.]  A  small  bulbous  garden-plant,  Al- 
Uum  Sehcmoprasiim,  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
leek  and  onion,  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb.  Also 
chive,  chive-garlic. 

civeryt,  severyt,  »•  [Perhaps  corrupted  from 
cintry,  centry,  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense.] 
In  arch. :  (a)  A  bay  or  compartment  in  a 
vaulted  roof.  (6)  A  compartment  or  division 
of  scaffolding.     Oxford  Glossary. 

civeti  (siv'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sivet, 
eivet,  <  P.  dvette  =  G-.  zibeth,  <  It.  dietto,  zi- 
betto,  formerly  also  guihetto  (NL.  dvetta),  < 
MGr.  I^anhiov,  civet,  S^wKhriq,  civet-cat  (NGr. 
I^aizwhi),  <  Ar.  zdbbdd,  zubda  =  Pers.  zabdd, 
the  froth  of  milV  or  water,  civet.]  1.  The 
secretion  of  the  anal  glands  of  the  civet-cats, 
used  in  perfumery,  etc.  it  is  an  unctuous  resinous 
substance,  of  an  aromatic  odor  like  musk  or  ambergris,  of 
the  consistence  of  butter  or  honey,  of  a  pale-yellowish 
color,  and  contains  a  volatile  oil  to  which  it  owes  its  smell, 
together  with  resin,  fat,  mucus,  and  extractive  matters. 

Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar ;  the  very  uncleanly 
flux  of  a  cat.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room. 

Cowper,  Conversation. 

2.   (a)  The  civet-cat.     (5)  pi.  The  animals  of 
the  genus  Vi/oerra  or  family  Viverridce. 
civetl   (siv'et),  V.  t.     [<  dvet\  re.]     To  scent 
with  civet ;  perfume. 

Fops  at  all  corners,  ladylike  in  mien, 
Civeted  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen. 

Coioper,  Tirocinium,  1.  830. 

civet^t  (siv'et),  n.  [P.  dvet  (so  called  from  the 
cives  with  which  it  is  flavored),  <  dve,  cive.] 
A  stew,  usually  of  rabbit  or  hare,  flavored  with 
onion,  cives,  garlic,  or  the  like. 

civet-cat  (siv'et-kat),  re.  1.  The  animal  from 
which  civet  is  obtained;  a  carnivorous  quad- 
ruped of  the  family  Viverridce  and  genus  Vi- 
verra,  having  well-developed  anal  glands  se- 


Civet-cat  {Vi-verra  ctveiia). 
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creting  civet.     There  are  several  species,  the  best- 
known  of  which  is  that  of  northern  Africa,  V.  eivetta, 
about  2  feet  long,  of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  and  marked 
with  dusky  spots  disposed  in  rows.    It  is  kept  in  confine- 
ment, especially  in  Abyssinia,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
civet  trade,  for  the  sake  of  the  secretion,  which  is  taken 
from  the  bag  twice  a  week,  a  dram  being  a  large  yield. 
When  thus  kept  they  are  fed  on  raw  flesh  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  quantity  of  civet, 
2.  pi.  The  civets ;  the  animals  of  the  family  Vi- 
verridce, as  the  genets,  ichneumons,  and  many 
others — American  dvet-cat,  Bassaris  astuta.    See 
Bassaris. — Civet-cat  fruit,  the  durian.    See  Durio. 
Civetta  (si-vet'a),  re.    [NL.  (Cuvier).]    A  genus 
of  civet-cats.     See  Viverra. 
civic  (siv'ik),  a.     [=  P.  dvique  =  Sp.  dvico  = 
Pg.  It.  civico,  <  L.  dvicns,  <  civis,  a  citizen :  see 
city.']    Pertaining  to  a  city  or  to  citizenship; 
relating  to  civil  life  or  affairs. 
In  the  civic  acceptation  of  the  word,  I  am  a  merchant. 
T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  iii.  2. 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game. 

Tennyson,  Buke  of  Wellington,  vi. 
A  candid  examination  will  show  that  the  Christian  civ- 
ilisations have  been  as  inferior  to  the  Pagan  ones  in  dvic 
and  intellectual  virtues  as  they  have  been  superior  to 
them  in  the  virtues  of  humanity  and  of  chastity. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  148. 
Civic  crown,  gaxland,  or  wreath,  in  Rom.  antiq.,  a 
crown  or  garland  of  oak-leaves  bestowed  on  a  soldier  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle. 
The  commonwealth  owes  him  a  civic  garland. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  4. 
Many  a  civic  wreath  they  won, 
The  youthful  sire  and  the  gray-haired  son. 

0.  IT.  Holmes,  Dorothy  Q. 

civical  (siv'i-kal),  a.  [<  dvic  -I-  -ah]  Civic. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

civics  (siv'iks),  re.  [PI.  of  cmc- see -ics.]  The 
science  of  civil  government ;  the  principles  of 
government  in  their  application  to  society. 

Civiere  (siv-i-ar'),  re.  [<  P.  cividre  =  It.  dial. 
dviera,  sdvera,  <  d/veo,  civea,  a  barrow  or  sledge, 
perhaps  <  ML.  ccenovehum,  a  barrow  in  which 
to  convey  filth,  <  L.  coenum,  prop,  ccenum,  filth, 
-t-  vehere,  carry.]  1.  A  small  hand-barrow 
carried  by  two  men. —  2.  A  litter  used  by  artil- 
lery.    Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet. 

civil  (siv'il),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  dvill;  =  D.  civiel 
=  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  dvil,  <  P.  ciuil  =  Sp.  Pg.  civil  (Pg. 
also  dvel,  civU  (law),  also  rustic)  =  It.  civile,  < 
L.  dviUs,  belonging  to  a  citizen,  civic,  political, 
urbane,  courteous,  civU,  <  dvis,  a  citizen:  see 
dty.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  state  in  general; 
pertaining  to  organized  society  as  represented 
by  government. 

Besides  the  gifts  wherewith  he  was  enriched,  and  the 
civill  authoritie  wherewith  he  was  dignified. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  64. 

Where  the  Parlament  sitts,  there  inseparably  sitts  the 

King,  there  the  Laws,  there  our  Oaths,  and  whatsoever 

can  be  civil  in  Hehgion.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xix. 

2.  Specifically,  relating  to  the  commonwealth 
as  secularly  organized  for  purposes  of  peace : 
opposed  to  ecclesiastical,  military,  or  naval; 
relating  to  the  citizen  in  his  relations  to  the 
commonwealth  as  thus  organized,  or  to  his 
fellow-citizens :  as,  dvil  rights ;  or,  in  particu- 
lar, relating  to  property  and  other  rights  main- 
tainable in  law  at  the  owner's  suit:  opposed 
to  criminal:  as,  dvil  actions,  ci/vil  courts,  dvil 
remedies. 

Christ  himself  was  a  great  observer  of  the  CivU  power, 
and  did  many  things  only  justifiable  because  the  State 
requlr'd  it.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  88. 

3.  Reduced  to  order,  rule,  and  government;  not 
in  a  condition  of  anarchy ;  controlled  by  a  reg- 
ular administration;  exhibiting  some  refine- 
ment of  customs  and  manners ;  not  savage  or 
wild;  civilized:  as,  dvil  life;  dvil  society. 

It  is  but  even  the  other  day  since  England  grewe  to  be 
civill.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Men  that  are  civil  do  lead  their  lives  after  one  common 
law,  appointing  them  what  to  do. 

Hooker,  Ecoles.  Polity,  i.  §  15. 
Is  't  fit  such  ragamuffins  as  these  are. 
Should  bear  the  name  of  friends,  and  furnish  out 
A  civil  house  ?       Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  2. 

4.  Intestine ;  not  foreign :  as,  dvil  war. 

The  whole  Land  with  civil  broils  was  rent  into  five 
Kingdoms,  long  time  waging  Warr  each  on  other. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

5.  Courteous;  obliging;  well  bred;  affable;  oft- 
en, merely  or  formally  polite;  not  discourteo"us. 

These  of  all  other  we  found  most  civill  to  giue  intertaine- 
ment.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  1. 118. 

Sir  Luc.  Begin  now — "Sir," 

Acres.  That's  too  civU  by  half. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 

A  civU  man  now  is  one  observant  of  slight  external  cour- 
tesies in  the  mutual  intercourse  between  man  and  man  ; 
a  civil  man  once  was  one  who  fulfilled  all  the  duties  and 
obligations  flowing  from  his  position  as  a  "civis." 

Aip.  Trench,  Gloss.  Eng.  Words,  p.  36. 


civilian 

6t.  Characteristic  of  a  citizen,  as  opposed  to  a 
courtier,  soldier,  etc. ;  not  gay  or  showy ;  sober; 
grave;  somber. 

A  civil  habit 
Oft  covers  a  good  man  ;  and  you  may  meet. 
In  person  of  a  merchant,  with  a  soul 
As  resolute  and  free,  and  all  ways  worthy 
As  else  in  any  file  of  mankind. 

Fletcher,  Beggar's  Bush,  ii.  3. 
Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  2. 
That  fourteen  yard  of  satin  give  my  woman, 
I  do  not  like  the  color,  'tis  too  civU. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Woman-Prize,  iii.  3. 

Civil  action.  See  action,  8.—  Civil  architecture,  cor- 
poration. See  the  nouns. —  Civil  crown.  Same  as  civic 
croum  (which  see,  under  civic).  —  CivU  damage  act, 
civil  damage  law,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  stat- 
ute adopted,  in  varjong  forms,  in  a  number  of  the  United 
States,  making  the  seller  of  intoxicating  liquor  liable  civil- 
ly in  damages  to  those  injured  by  the  intoxicated  person, 
including  his  family,  if  their  means  of  support  are  im- 
paired by  his  intoxication. — Civil  day,  deatli,  engi- 
neering, etc.  See  the  nouns.— Civil  law.  (a)  That  part 
of  the  laws  of  a  state  or  nation  which  concerns  the  civil 
power  as  distinguished  from  the  military  power  and  for- 
eign relations,  and  regulates  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction the  rights  of  persons  and  property,  except  when 
superseded  by  the  military  power  in  time  of  war.  (6) 
More  specifically,  the  municipal  law  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  phrase  JMS  civUe  (civil  law)  being  used  in  Roman 
law  for  those  rules  and  principles  of  law  which  were 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Roman  people,  in  contra^ 
distinction  to  those  which  were  supposed  to  be  common 
to  all  nations  (jus  gentium).  By  English  and  American 
legal  authors  civil  law  is  now  commonly  used  to  signify 
the  .whole  system  of  Roman  law,  of  which  the  principal 
source  is  the  collection  made  by  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
consisting  of  the  Digest,  Code,  and  Novelise  Constitutiones. 
Sometimes  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe,  especially  of 
Germany,  which  is  based  on  the  Roman  law.  Some  authors 
speak  in  the  latter  case  of  modem  civil  law.  The  civil 
law  is  the  basis  also  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, Louisiana,  and  Quebec.— Civil  liberty,  natural  lib- 
erty so  far  restrained  by  human  laws  (and  so  far  only)  as 
is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  public  good.  Miniyr.— 
Civil  list,  the  sum  annually  allowed  to  the  sovereign  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the 
support  of  his  (or  her)  household  and  the  dignity  of  the 
crown.  This  sum  has  been  fixed  by  statute  (I'Vict.,  c.  2) 
at  £386,000,  as  follows  :  For  her  Majesty's  privy  purse, 
£60,000;  salaries  of  her  Majesty's  household  and  retired 
allowances,  £131,260;  expenses  of  her  Majesty's  household, 
£172,500;  royal  bounty,  alms,  and  special  services,  £13,200; 
and  unappropriated  moneys,  £8,040.  Besides  this,  £1,200 
per  annum  is  allowed  for  pensions.' —  Civil  marriage.  See 
marriage. — CivU  Bights  Act,  an  act  of  the  United  States 
Congress  of  1875  (18  Stat. ,  836),  forbidding  the  exclusion  of 
anypersonfromtheenjoymentof  inns,  public  conveyances, 
theaters,  etc.,  on  account  of  race  or  color. —  Civil  Bights 
Bill,  an  act  of  the  United  States  Congress  of  1866(14  Stat, 
27),  conferring  citizenship  upon  all  persons  born  in  the 
United  States,  not  subjects  of  other  powers,  "of  everyrace 
and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of 
slavery."  It  specially  affected  the  recently  emancipated 
slaves. — CivU  rights  cases,  the  name  by  which  the  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Strauder  v. 
West  Virginia,  1879  (100  U.  S.,  303),  and  flve  other  cases, 
1883  (109  U.  S.,  3),  are  frequently  referred  to,  which  dis- 
cuss the  effect  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
legal  status  of  freedmen.—  Civil  servant,  an  official  of  a 
government  not  belonging  to  either  its  military  or  its  naval 
forces :  especially  applied  to  such  an  official  in  British  India. 

Every  one  holding  a  post  under  the  Government  [of  Great 
Britain]  that  is  not  a  legal,  military,  or  naval  post,is  called  a 
civU  servant,ixorCL  the  Prime  Minister  down  to  a  pennypost- 
man.  A.  Fonblanque,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  156. 
Civil  service,  the  executive  branch  of  the  public  service, 
as  distinguished  from  the  military,  naval,  legislative,  and 
judicial.— Civll-servlce  Act.  (a)  A  United  States  statute 
of  1871  (16  Stat .  S14,  sec.  9),  authorizing  the  President  to  pre- 
scribe rules  for  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  civil  ser- 
vice. Its  object  was  to  make  such  admission  dependent 
upou  fitness  only,  without  regard  to  party  association. 
Similar  laws  in  several  States  are  known  by  the  same  name. 
(>)  An  act  of  1883,  providing  for  competitive  examinations 
and  the  suppression  of  political  assessments.—  CivU-ser- 
■rtoe  Commissioners,  a  body  appointed  to  superintend 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  appointments  in  the  civil 
service.— Civil  state,  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  who 
are  not  included  in  the  military,  naval,  and  ecclesiastical 
bodies.—  Civil  war,  war  between  different  sections  of  one 
country,or  between  differing  factions  of  onepeople.— Civil 
year.  See  year.—  Covenanted  civil  service.that  branch 
of  the  East  Indian  civil  service  whose  members  enter  a  spe- 
cial department,  and  are  entitled  to  regular  promotion  and 
a  pension  after  serving  a  specified  number  of  years,  and 
who  cannot  resign  without  permission.  They  were  also 
called  cm(m««.— Uneovenanted  civil  service,  a  branch 
of  the  East  Indian  civil  service  whose  members  (Europeans 
O""  B?f 'X*?^  ^^  subject  to  no  entrance  examination,  are  not 
entitled  to  promotion  or  a  pension  on  retiring,  and  may 
resign  their  office  at  pleasure.  =  Syn.  5.  Cowrteam,  Ur- 
bane, etp.    See  polite. 

civilation  (siv-i-la'shon),  re.     [Appar.  a  humor- 
ous corruption  of  dvilization.]     Intoxication. 
[Irish  slang.] 
In  a  state  of  dvilation.  De  Quincey. 

civilian  (si-vil'yan),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  dvilian, 
<  L.  dmlis,  civil:  see  civil.]  I.  n.  1.  One  who 
is  skilled  in  the  Eoman  or  civil  law ;  a  profes- 
sor or  doctor  of  civil  law. 

Elizabeth  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  before  a 
commission  of  privy  councillors  and  civilians. 

HaUam,  Const.  Hist.,  L  iii- 


civilian 

3.  A  student  of  the  civil  law  at  a  university. 

He  kept  his  name  in  tlie  college  books  and  changed  his 
commoner's  gown  for  that  of  a  civilian. 

Graves,  Shenstone. 

S.  One  whose  pursuits  are  those  of  civil  life, 
not  military  or  clerical ;  especially,  a  non-mili- 
tary inhabitant  of  a  garrisoned  town. — 4t.  One 
who,  despising  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  did 
yet  follow  after  a  certain  civil  righteousness,  a 
"iia  dvilis  of  his  own.    Abp.  Trench. 


The  mere  naturalist  or  civilian,  by  whom  I  mean  such  an 
one  as  lives  upon  dregs,  the  very  reliques  and  ruins  of  the 
image  of  God  decayed.  D.  Rogers. 

5.  A  covenanted  civil  servant  in  British  India. 
II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
civilian. 

To  the  civilian  mind  it  might  seem  that,  when  a  king 
writes  up  an  inscription  to  record  his  buildings,  he  wishes 
that  inscription  to  be  read  of  all  men  for  all  time. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  296. 

civilisable,  civilisation,  etc.  See  cwjiUzable, 
cmnUzation,  etc. 

civilist  (siv'i-list),  n.  [<  ML.  cwilista,  <  L.  dvi- 
lis, civil :  see  dvil.l  A  civilian,  or  person  versed 
in  the  civil  law.     Warhurton. 

civility  (si-vU'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  dviUties  (-tiz).  [< 
ME.  dvylite,  citizenship,  <  OF.  dvilite,  F.  dvi- 
liU  =  Sp.  dvilidad  =  Pg.  eivilidade  =  It.  dmlitd, 
emilta,  civility,  <  L.  dviUta{t-)s,  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment, politics,  also  courtesy,  <  dvilis,  civil : 
see  dvil  and  -ity.'\     If.  Citizenship. 

1  with  moche  summe  gat  this  ciuylite. 

Wyclif,  Acts  xxii.  28. 

2.  The  state  of  being  civilized;  redemption 
from  barbarity;  civilization.  See  first  extract 
under  dvilization.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

The  sweet  dwilities  of  life.  Dry  den,  Cym.  and  Iph. ,  1. 134. 

Eeducing  Heathen  people  to  ciuiliiie  and  true  E.eligion, 
bringeth  honour  to  the  King  of  Heauen. 

Cfi;pt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  59. 

They  [Malayans]  are  civil  enough,  engaged  thereto  by 
Trade :  for  the  more  Trade,  the  more  dvUity;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  less  Trade  the  more  barbarity  and  inhu- 
manity. Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  115. 

Another  step  in  civility  is  the  change  from  war,  hunting, 
and  pasturage  to  agriculture.  Emerson,  Civilization. 

3.  Eolation  to  the  civil  law  rather  than  to  re- 
ligion. 

If  there  were  nothing  in  marriage  but  meer  civility,  the 

magistrate  might  be  meet  to  be  employed  in  this  service. 

Bp.  Hail,  Conscience,  iii.  10. 

4.  Good  breeding ;  politeness,  or  an  act  of  po- 
liteness ;  courtesy ;  kind  attention :  as,  to  show 
one  many  civilities. 

A  man  has  manners ; 
A  gentleman,  civility  and  breeding. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  2. 
The  insolent  civility  of  a  proud  man.  Chesterfield. 

I  also  received  many  civilities  from  the  French  mer- 
chants. Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  85. 

civilizable  (siv'i-Ii-za-bl),  a.  [<  dvilige  +  -able; 
=  F.  omilisaMe  =  Pg.  d/iiiligcmel.']  Capable  of 
being  civilized.    Also  spelled  dvilisable. 

civilization  (siv^i-li-za'shon),  n.  [<  civilize  + 
-ation;  =  F.  civilisation  =  Sp.  cioilizadon  =  Pg. 
cSo  =  D.  dvilisaUe  =  Gr.  Dan.  8w.  civili- 
]  1.  The  act  of  civilizing,  or  the  state 
of  being  civilized;  the  state  of  being  reclaimed 
from  the  rudeness  of  savage  life,  and  advanced 
in  arts  and  learning. 

I  asked  him  [Johnson]  if  "humiliating"  was  a  good 
word.  He  said  he  had  seen  it  frequently  used,  but  he  did 
not  know  it  to  be  legitimate  English.  He  would  not  ad- 
mit civilization,  but  only  "  civility."       Boswell,  Johnson. 

The  entire  structure  of  civilisation  is  founded  upon  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  cultivate  intellectual  and 
material  capacities,  even  at  the  cost  of  certain  moral  evils 
which  we  are  often  able  accurately  to  foresee. 

Lecky,  Enrop.  Morals,  1. 116. 

2t.  The  act  of  rendering  a  criminal  process  civil. 

Also  spelled  dvilisaUon. 
civilize  (siv'i-liz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dvilized, 
ppr.  dmUzing.  [<  dmil  +  -ize  ;  =  F.  dmiliser  = 
Sp.  Pg.  ciiiilizar  =  It.  cimlizzare  =  D.  dviliseren 
=  Or.  eiuilisiren  =  Dan.  dvilisere  =  Sw.  eivili- 
sera.^  I,  trans.  1.  To  reclaim  from  a  savage 
or  semi-barbarous  state ;  introduce  order  and 
civic  organization  among ;  refine  and  enlight- 
en ;  elevate  in  social  and  individual  Uf e. 

We  send  the  graces  and  the  muses  forth. 

To  civilize  and  to  instruct  the  North.  Waller. 

Such  sale  of  conscience  and  duty  in  open  market  is  not 
reconcilable  with  the  present  state  of  civilized  society. 


I  am  conscious  that  life  has  been  trying  to  civilize  me 
for  now  seventy  'years  with  what  seem  to  me  very  inade- 
quate results.  Lowell,  Harvard  Anniversary. 

2t.  To  make  subject  to  a  civil  instead  of  a  crim- 
inal process. — 3.  To  place  uader  civil,  as  pp- 
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posed  to  military,  control;  transfer  from  mili- 
ta^  to  civil  control. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  behave  civilly  or  with  pro- 
priety.    [Bare.] 

I  Ciuilize,  lest  that  I  seem  obscajue : 
But  Lord  (Thou  know'st)  I  am  vnchast,  vnclean. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  V^^eeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 
Rigby,  who  had  seen  him  so  often  come  to  beg  a  guinea 
of  Sir  C.  WilUams,  and  Bathurst,  at  whose  father's  he  had 
hved  for  victuals,  understood  that  dignity  as  little,  and 
pulled  themselves  chau-a;  on  which  he  civilised. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  163. 
Also  civilise. 

civilizee  (siv-i-li-ze'), ».  lidvilige  + -ee^.2  One 
who  is  civilized,  or  is  in  process  of  civilization. 
The  creature  that  Whitman  terms  the  civilizee. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  933. 

ciyilizer  (siv'i-li-z6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
civilizes.    Also  spelled  dviliser. 

To  nations  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  life,  which  may  be 
called  the  formative  or  receptive  stage,  commerce  has  al- 
ways proved  the  great  civUizer. 

Stitti,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  418. 
civilly  (siv'i-li),  adv.    In  a  civil  manner.     («) 
In  a  manner  relating  to  government,  or  to  the  rights  or 
character  of  members  of  the  comnranity  at  large ;  espe- 
cially, in  a  secular  manner,  as  opposed  to  ecclesiastically. 

If  you  ask  which  is  the  better  of  these  two.  Civilly  the 
Gentleman  of  Blood,  Morally  the  Gentleman  by  Creation 
may  be  the  better.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  52. 

That  a  multitude  should,  without  harmony,  concur  in 
thedoingof  one  thing— for  this  is  cimiZy  to  live—  ...  is 
not  possible.  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i. 

It  [the  state  in  France]  made,  for  instance,  the  marriage 
of  priests  invalid  civilly. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  398. 

(6)  In  a  manner  relating  to  private  rights :  opposed  to 
criminally. 

That  accusation  which  is  publick  is  either  civilly  com- 
menced for  the  private  satisfaction  of  the  party  injured, 
or  else  criminally,  that  is,  for  some  publick  punishment. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon, 
(c)  Not  naturally,  but  by  law ;  as,  a  man  civilly  dead,  (d) 
Politely ;  considerately ;  gently ;  with  due  decorum ;  cour- 
teously. 

I  will  deal  civilly  with  his  poems :  nothing  ill  is-  to  be 
spoken  of  the  dead.  Bryden,  Pref.  to  Fables, 

(et)  Without  gaudy  colors  or  finery;  soberly. 

The  chambers  were  handsome  and  cheerfuU,  and  fur- 
nished civilly.  Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

civil-suitedt  (siv'il-su''''ted),  a.  Somberly  ar- 
rayed. 

Civil-suited  Morn,  .  .  . 
Not  trick'd  and  frounc'd  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt. 
But  kercheft  in  a  comely  cloud. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1. 122. 

civism  (siv'izm),  n.  [<  F.  dvisme,  <  L.  dvis,  a 
citizen,  -I-  F.  -isme,  -ism.]  Good  citizenship; 
devotion  to  one's  country  or  city:  a  word  of 
late  French  origin,  more  restricted  in  meaning 
than  patriotism.    Dyer.    See  ind/vism. 

civityt,  ».     [Early  mod.  B.  dvitie  (of.  city,  early 
mod.  E.  dtie),  <  L.  doita(t-)s,  a  city:  see  dty.'i 
A  city. 
An  ancient  dvitie.  Stanihurst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland. 

civolt,  n.    See  cibol. 

cizart,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  scissor. 

cizarsf,  cizerst,  n.pl.  Obsolete  spellings  of  scis- 
sors. 

0.  J.    An  abbreviation  of  chief  justice. 

01.  The  chemical  symbol  of  chlorin. 
clabbert(klab'6r), ».  [Seebomiyclabber.']  Same 

as  bonnyclabber. 

clabber  (klab'fer),  v.  i.  [<  clabber,  ».]  To  be- 
come thick  in  the  process  of  souring:  said  of 
milk. 

clach  (klaeh),  «.  [Gael. :  see  clachan.}  Same 
as  clachan,  1. 

clachan  (klaoh'an),  n.  [Gael.,  <  clach,  pi. 
clachan,  a  stone;  orig.,  it  is  supposed,  clachan 
meant  'a  stone  circle  for  sacred  or  sepulchral 
uses.']  1.  A  rude  stone  sarcophagus;  specifi- 
cally, one  large  and  massive  enough  to  form  a 
sort  of  monument.  Also  called  clach  and  dst 
in  England.  Jour.  ofArchwol.,  III.  107. — 2.  In 
Scotland,  a  small  village  or  hamlet,  especially 
one  clustering  around  a  parish  church. 

The  clachan  yill  [ale]  had  made  me  canty. 

Bums,  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

Yonder  are  the  lights  in  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle. 

Scott,  Eob  Hoy,  xxviii. 

clack  (klak),  V.  [=  Se.  clalce,  claik,  <  ME.  clacken, 
clahhen,  claTcen  (not  found  in  AS.,  but  see  below, 
and  cf.  clatter  and  crack)  =  MD.  Tclachen,  clack, 
crack,  whack,  shake,  D.  Idakleen,  clack,  crack 
(>  OF.  clacquer,  claquer,  clack,  clap,  clatter,  F. 
claquer,  clap  in  applause :  see  claque),  =  ML6. 
Uaken,  cluck  (as  a  hen),  =  loel.  klaha,  twitter, 
chatter  (as  a  bird),  wrangle,  dispute,  =  Norw. 
Udkka,  strike,  knock;  cf.  MLG.  Uacken,  LG. 


clack-dish 

Malcken,  throw  or  daub  on,  as  clay,  mud,  or 
other  soft  mass,  =  OHG.  clecchaii,  clechan,  kle- 
ken,  crack  with  a  noise,  cause  to  burst,  MHG. 
klechen,  klecien,  crack  or  burst  with  a  noise, 
also  as  in  G.  klechen  and  klecksen,  daub,  smear; 
all  being  secondary  forms  of  an  assumed  verb, 
agreeing  nearly  with  click^,  q.  v. :  AS.  as  if  *cle- 
can,  pret.  *clcec,  pp.  *clocen,  whence"  also  AS. 
clocdan,  E.  eloclc^  and  cluck,  make  the  peculiar 
noise  of  the  hen,  =  OHG.  chlochon,  chlocohon, 
cloccon,  strike,  knock,  whence  also  ult.  E.  clock^ : 
see  click,  clocTc^,  clock^,  cluck.  The  words  are 
all  more  or  less  imitative ;  cf .  G.  Mack,  Macks, 
inter].,  slap!;  Ir.  Gael,  clac,  make  a  din;  Gr. 
KXd^ecv,  scream,  bark,  clash,  rattle.  The  series 
clack,  cUck^,  nasalized  clank,  clang,  clink,  with 
the  related  clock^,  cluck,  and  further  clapi,  clat- 
ter, clash,  and  crack,  crash,  with  their  numer- 
ous cognates,  though  of  various  historical  ori- 
gin, maybe  regarded  as  ult.  imitative  variations 
of  a  common  root.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a 
quick  sharp  noise,  or  a  succession  of  sharp 
sounds,  as  by  striking  or  cracking;  crack;  rat- 
tle; snap. 

The  palace  bang'd,  and  buzz'd,  and  clackt, 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 
Dash'd  downward  in  a  cataract. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  The  Revival. 
The  clacking  loom 
Not  long  within  the  homestead  still  did  stand. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  202. 

2.  To  utter  sounds  or  words  rapidly  and  con- 
tinually, or  with  sharpness  and  abruptness; 
let  the  tongue  run  or  rattle. 

Talke  discretelye,  let  not  thy  tongue  go  clack  in  an  out- 
rage. Rhodes,  Boke  of  Nurture  CE.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  103. 
Let  thy  tonge  not  clakke  as  a  mille. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  109. 
But  ah !  the  more  the  white  goose  laid, 
It  dack'd  and  cackled  louder, 

Tennyson,  The  Goose, 

II.  trans.  1 .  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp,  short, 
snapping  sound ;  rattle ;  clap :  as,  to  clack  two 
pieces  of  wood  together. — 2.  To  speak  without 
thought;  rattle  out. 

Un weighed  custom  makes  them  clack  out  anything  their 
heedless  fancy  springs.  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  4. 

clack  (klak),  n.  [<  ME.  clakke,  clack  (of  a  mill), 
=  MD.  klack,  a  crack,  cracking,  =  MHG.  Mac 
(klack-),  a  crack,  crash,  loud  threatening  sound, 
=  Sw.  klack,  a  sudden  alarm;  cf.  OF.  clac,  a 
clacket,  claoker,  clapper,  F.  claque,  a  claque; 
from  the  verb:  see  clack,  D.]  1.  A  sharp, 
repeated,  rattling  sound;  .clatter:  as,  the  clack 
of  a  mill. — 2.  In  a  grist-mill:  (o)  That  part  of 
the  mill  that  strikes  the  hopper,  to  move  or 
shake  it,  for  discharging  its  contents. 

Says  John,  just  at  the  hopper  will  I  stand. 
And  mark  the  clack,  how  justly  it  will  sound. 

Betterton. 

(b)  A  bell  that  rings  when  more  com  is  required 
to  be  put  in  the  hopper.  Johnson. — 3.  A  valve 
of  a  pump. — 4.  A  ball-valve  connected  with 
the  boiler  of  a  locomotive.  See  ball-valve  and 
clack-box,  2. — 5.  A  kind  of  small  windmill  with 
a  clapper,  set  on  the  top  of  a  pole  to  frighten 
away  birds.  Also  called  clack-mill,  and  for- 
merly ctecfcei. — 6.  Continual  talk;  prattle;  gos- 
sip ;  tattle. 

A  woman's  clack,  if  I  have  skill. 

Sounds  somewhat  like  a  throwster's  mill  Swift. 
*  The  clOfCk  of  tongues,  and  confusion  of  voices  in  this 
new  assembly,  was  so  very  great,  that  the  goddess  was 
forced  to  command  silence  several  times. 

Addison,  Vision  of  Justice. 
Weakness  runs  never  to  this,  but  always  to  unthinking 
clock  and  rattle. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  p.  18. 

clack-box  (Mak'boks),  n.  1.  In  mach.,  the  box 
in  which  a  clack-valve  works. — 2.  In  a  loco- 
motive, a  box  fitted  to  the  boiler  in  which  a 
baU-valve  is  placed  to  close  the  orifice  of  the 
feed-pipe,  and  prevent  steam  or  hot  water  from 
reaching  the  pumps.  The  ball  of  the  clack  is  raised 
from  its  seat  by  the  stroke  of  the  pump-plunger  forcing 
water  against  it;  the  water  then  passes  into  the  boiler, 
but  is  prevented  from  returning  by  the  instant  fall  of  the 
ball. 

3.  The  tongue.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

clack-dish  (klak'dish),  n.  A  beggar's  dish  or 
receptacle  for  money,  fitted  vsrith  a  lid  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  when  agitated  a  clatter 
upon  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  Its  use  was  aban- 
doned in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  alms-pot.  Also  called  clap- 
dish. 

His  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack-dish. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2, 
Can  you  think  1  get  my  living  by  a  bell  and  a  clack- 
dish?  Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  iv.  2. 


Preterit  and 


clack-door 

clack-door  (Wak'dor),  n.  A  plate  of  iron  or 
brass  covering  an  apertm-e  in  the  side  of  a 
Clack-DOX.  It  is  attached  by  screws,  and  can  be  re- 
moved to  give  access  to  the  valve-seat  or  recess  into  wliich 

'  the  valve  fits. 

clacker  (klak'fer),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
clacks;  the  clack  of  a  miU;  the  clapper. 

This  they  find  by  the  noise  of  those  boat  mills ;  their 
clackers  beat  much  slower. 

Sir  H.  Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  18. 

2.  A  rattle  used  to  frighten  birds.     See  clack, 

m.,5. 
clackett,  n.     [<  claclc  +  dim.  -e*.]     Same  as 

clack,  5. 
clack-goose  (klak'gos),  n.    [Sc.  also  claik-goose, 

claik.']    Same  as  harnacle^,  1. 
clack-mill  (klak'mil),  n.    Same  as  clack,  5. 
clack-piece    (klak'pes),   n.    The    casting   in 

which  a  clack-door  is  placed,  and  which  forms 

the  valve-chamber.    See  clack-door  and  clack,  4. 
clack-seat  (klak'set),  ».     In  a  locomotive,  one 

of  the  two  recesses  in  each  pump  into  which 

the  clacks  fit. 
clack-valve  (klak'valv),  n.    A  valve  with  a 

single  flap,  hinged  at  one  edge,  and  consisting 

of  a  plate  of   leather  a  little 

larger  than  the  valve-aperture, 

used  in  pumps.    The  leather  plate 

is  strengthened  above  by  a  plate  of 

iron  a  little  larger  than  the  opening, 

and  below  by  another  iron  plate  a  little 

smaller  than  the  opening.    The  diame- 
ter of  the  valve-box  is  generally  one 

half  more  than  that  of  the  valve-open- 
ing.   Also  called  clapper. 

clad  (klad).  [<  ME.  clad,  cled, 
cladd,  contr.  from  clatlied,  ear- 
lier form  of  clothed :  see  clothe.^ 
past  participle  of  clothe. 

cladt  (Mad),  V.  t.  [Var.  of  clothe,  clathe,  after 
clad,  pret.  and  pp.]    To  clothe. 

What,  shall  I  clad  me  like  a  country  maid  ? 

Greene,  James  IV.,  iii.  3. 

cladanthus  (kla-dan'thus),  n.;  pi.  cladanthi 
(-thi).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kUSo;,  a  shoot,  branch  (see 
cladus),  +  avBos,  a  flower :  see  anther.']  In  moss- 
es, a  flower  terminating  a  lateral  branch. 

cladding  (klad'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clad,  v. 
Cf.  clothing.']    Clothing;  clothes.     [Bare.] 

There  were  countless  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree  in 
claddingB  of  past  centuries. 

Sew  York  Tribune,  March  27, 1886. 

Cladenchyma  (kla-deng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.j  <  Gr. 
K^iSoc,  a  branch,  -f-f  e)';tfti//a,  an  infusion,  <  ejx^'^'>'> 
infuse,  pour  in,  <  ev,  =  E.  in,  +  x^''v,  pour;  cf. 
E.  gush.]  In  hot,  tissue  composed  of  branch- 
ing cells. 

cladgy  (klaj'i),  a.  [Assibilated  form  of  claggy 
(q.  V.)  =  cledgy,  q.  v.]  Stiff;  tenacious;  cledgy. 
[Kare.] 

cladi,  n.    Plural  of  cladus,  1. 

cladine  (klad'in),  a.  [<  cladus  +  -me^.]  Same 
as  cladose.     W.  J.  Sottas. 

Cladobranchia  (klad-o-brang'ki-a),  n.;[)l.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  KJiddoc,  a  branck,  +  ppayxta,  gills.]  A 
small  superfamily  of  nudibranchiate  opistho- 
branchiate  gastropods,  having  foliaceous,  plu- 
mose, or  ramose  branchite,  whence  the  name. 

Cladobranchiate  (klad-o-brang'ki-at),  a.  [< 
Cladobranchia  +  -aie\]  Pertaining  to  the  Cla- 
dobranchia. 

Cladocarpi  (klad-o-kar'pi),  n.pl.  [NIi.,  pi.  of 
cladocarpus:  see  ' cl<idocarpoiis.]  One  of  the 
three  groups  into  which  the  true  mosses,  Sry- 
aceCB,  are  divided.  They  are  characterized  by  having 
the  capsules  borne  at  the  ends  of  short  lateral  branches. 
The  gi-oup  includes  the  FontinaXex,  or  aquatic  mosses. 

cladocarpons  (klad-o-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  clado- 
carpus, <  Gr.  k16,6o(,'  &  shoot,  a  branch,  -I-  Kap- 
irdg,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  having  the  fruit  terminal 
upon  short  lateral  branchlets :  as,  cladocarpous 
mosses.    Also  cladogenovs. 

Cladocera  (kla-dos'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  cladocerus :  see  cladocerous.]  1 .  In  La- 
treille's  system  of  classification,  a  section  of 
his  Branchiopoda  lophopoda,  equivalent  to  the 
Daphnides  of  Strauss  or  the  Daphniacea  of  oth- 
ers. The  section  included  such  genera  as  Latona,  Sida, 
and  Polyphemus,  and  was  practically  equivalent  to  the 
following  group  of  the  same  name. 
2.  An  order  of  Entomostraca  or  a  suborder  of 
Phyllopoda,  comprising  the  small  crustaceans 
known  as  water-fieas,  abounding  in  fresh  wa- 
ter. They  are  very  proUflc,  produce  ephippial  eggs,  molt 
frequently,  are  more  or  less  transparent,  have  a  bivalvular 
carapace  hinged  on  the  back,  a  single  large  eye,  from  4  to 
6  foUaceous  feet  bearing  branchiifi,  and  large  ramose  or 
branched  antennae  (whence  the  name)  acting  as  swimming- 
organs.  Leading  families  are  Daphniidoe,  PolyphemiddB, 
Xiynceidoe,  and  SididcB.    Also  Cladocerata. 
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cladocerous  (kla-dos'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  clado- 
cerus,  <  Gr.  /cAddoc,  a  branch,  +  nkpaQ  —  E.  iiorn.] 
Having  branched  or  ramose  antennse ;  specifi- 
cally, pertaining  to  the  Cladocera. 

Cladodactyla  (Sad-o-dak'ti-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KidSog,  a  branch,  -I- '  (Sd/crtiAoc,  finger.]  A  ge- 
nus of  dendrochirotous  pedate 
holothurians :  so  called  from  the 
much-branched  tentacular  pro- 
cesses. C.  crocea  is  a  saffron- 
colored  species  inhabiting  the 
southern  seas.    Brandt. 

cladode,  cladodium  (klad'od, 
kla-do'di-um),  n.;  pi.  cladodes, 
cladodia  (-odz,  -a).  [NL.  clado- 
dium, <  Gr.  KAa'SoSiig,  with  many 
branches,  lit.  branch-like,  <  K?ia- 
dof,  a  branch  (of.  dim'.  K^ddtov,  a 
branchlet),  +  elSog,  form.]  In 
bot.,  a  leaf-like  flattened  branch 
or  peduncle,  as  in  Buscus  and 
some  species  of  Phyllanthus.  Also 
cladophyl. 

cladodont  (klad'o-dont),  a.  _  [< 
Gr.  kX&Soc,  a  branch,  -H  oSoiic 
(bSovT-)  =  E.  tooth.]  Same  as 
hybodont. 

Cladodus  (klad'o-dus),  a.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  KAdaof,  a  branch,  +  bSovg  cu.ioAeoiPhjii- 
=  E.  tooth.]     A  genus  of  fossil  /^L"^ ingusn. 

■placoid   fishes  of  tiie  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  periods,  having  teeth  of  the 
kind  called  cladodont  or  hybodont.     Agassiz, 
1843. 

cladogenous  (kla-doj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kla6o(, 
a  branch,  -f-  -yevTjg,  producing:  see  -genous.] 
Same  as  cladocarpous. 

cladome  (klad'om),  n.  [<  Gr.  KkaSog,  a  branch : 
see  cladus  and  -oma.]  The  branching  arms  or 
rays  of  a  sponge-spicule  of  the  rhabdus  type, 
collectively  considered.  Each  branch  of  the 
cladome  is  a  cladus.  t 

The  secondary  rays  are  the  arms  or  cladi,  collectively 
the  head  or  cladortie  of  the  spicule. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIL  417. 

Cladonema  (klad-6-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Dujardin, 
1843),  <  Gr.  K?.dSog,  a  branch,  -t-  v^/ia,  a  thread,  < 
velv,  spin.]  The  typical  genus  of  Cladonemidce, 
having  branched  or  cladose  tentacles,  whence 
the  name. 

Cladonemidae  (klad-o-nem'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Cladonema  +  -idee'.]  A  family  of  Anthome- 
dusce,  typified  by  the  genus  Cladonema,  having 
branched  tentacles,  4  or  8  simple  or  branched 
radial  canals,  and  4  or  8  gastral  gonads.  The 
medusae  bud  on  polyp-colonies  which  contain  alimentary 
zobids  or  gastrozobids,  together  with  scattered  capitate 
tentacles. 

Cladonia  (kla-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  K?iaS6v 
(ukadov-),  a  branch,  "<  /c/lddof,  a  branch:  see 
cladus.]  A  genus  of 
lichens,  representa- 
tive of  the  family 
Cladoniei.  The  apo- 
thecia  are  mostly  cap- 
itate, variously  colored 
(not  black),  and  borne  on 
the  vertical  portion  of  the 
thallus  (podetium).  The 
latter  is  either  simple, 
and  often  cup-shaped  or 
funnel-shaped,  or  very 
much  branched.  The 
branching  is  shown  in  the 
reindeer-moss,  Cladonia 
rangiferina.  See  reindeer- 


Ctadofikora  nucla, 
with  branched  filament 
magnilied. 


z.  Cladonia  subcornuta.  a.  Cla- 
donia extensa.  These  illustrate 
two  forms  of  podetia,  one  much 
branched,  the  other  nearly  simple. 


cladonic  (kla-don'- 
ik),  a.  [<  Cladonia 
+  4c.]    Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  genus 

Cladonia — Cladonlo  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  Cla- 
donia rangiferina. 

Cladoniei  (klad-p-ni'f-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cla- 
donia.] A  family  of  lichens,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Leeideacei,  and  having  a  twofold  thaUus, 
a  vertical  one,  called  the  podetium,  ascending 
from  a  horizontal,  squamulose,  or  granulose 
one.     The  latter  is  sometimes  wanting. 

cladonieine  (klad-o-ni'e-in),  a.  l<)fCladoniei  + 
-ine'^.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  family  Cladoniei. 

cladonilne  (kla-do'ni-in),  a.  [<  Cladonia  + 
-ine^.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  genus  Cladonia. 

cladonioid  (kla-do'ni-oid),  a.  [<  Cladonia  + 
-oid.]     Kesembling  lichens  of  the  genus  Cla- 


Cladonioid  variation  of  the  parmeliaceous  thallus. 

K  Tuckerman,  Genera  Lichenum,  p.  6. 

Cladophora  (kla-dof 'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  kU6oc, 

a  branch,  -1-  -ij>6pog,  -bearing,  <  fipecv  =  E.  fiearl.] 


claim 

1.  In  bot,  a  large  genus  of  green  algse,  includ- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  Chlorosporece.  it  consists 
of  firm,  not  gelatinous  filaments, 
which  branch  throughout.  The 
species  grow  in  fresh  or  salt  water, 
on  rocks,  and  in  tide-pools  and 
ditches,  usually  in  tufts,  sometimes 
forming  layers. 

2.  In  zool. :  (a)  A  genus  of 
coleopterous  insects.  De- 
jean,  1834.  (6)  A  genus  of 
mollusks.    J.  E.  Gray,  1840. 

cladophyliCladophyll^Jdad'- 
o-fil),  n.  [<  Gr.  K7Mog,  2 
branch,-!-  (f^TJvcrv  ='L.  folium. 
leaf.]    Same  as  cladode. 

cladoptosis  (klad-op-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
kMSos,  a  branch,  -I-  rrTaaig,  a  fall,  <  irtTTTeiv,  f all.J 
In  bot.,  the  annual  falling  of  leafy  twigs  instead 
of  individual  leaves,  such  as  takes  place  in 
many  of  the  cypress  family. 

cladose  (kla'dos),  a.  [<  NL.  cladosus,  <  cladusy 
<  Gr.  KTiAdog,  a  branch :  see  cladus.]  Branched 
or  ramose,  as  a  sponge-spicule:  as,  a  cladose 
rhabdus.    W.  J.  Sottas.    Also  cladine. 

Cladosporium  (klad-o-sp6'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kkadog,  a  branch,  -I-  airopoq,  a  seed.]  A  large 
genus  of  hyphomycetous  fungi,  having  subde- 
cumbent,  intricately  branched,  olivaceous  hy- 
phte,  and  typically  uniseptate  eonidia. 

Cladotlirix  (klad'o-thriks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KMdog,  a  branch,  -I-  6pi^,  a  hair.]  A  genus  of 
bacteria  growing  in  the  form  of  filaments,  and 
especially  characterized  by  what  is  called /a^se 
branching — that  is,  the  formation  of  a  filament 
by  the  side  of  another,  which,  soon  diverging, 
gives  the  appearance  of  branching.  The  principal 
species,  Cladothrix  dichotoma,  occxu^s  in  stagnant  or  run- 
ning water  containing  much  organic  matter,  especially 
when  putrefying. 

Cladrastis  (kla-dras'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Eafinesque), 
irreg.  <  Gr.  lAddog,  a  branch,  -I-  Opavardg,  brittle.] 
A  peculiar  leguminous  genus  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee^  the  yellow-wood.  The  only  species, 
C.  tinctoria,  is  a  handsome  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  and 
ample  panicles  of  white  flowers.  It  is  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  shade-tree ;  the  wood  is  very  hard,  heavy, 
strong,  of  a  bright-yellow  color  changing  to  brown,  and 
yields  a  yellow  dye. 

cladus  (kla'dus),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  /cAddof ,  a  branch, 
a  young  slip  or  shoot,  prob.  <  kXZv,  break.]  1. 
PI.  cladi  (-di).  One  of  the  secondary  arms, 
rays,  or  branches  of  a  ramose  sponge-spicule, 
which  collectively  form  the  cladome.  W.  J. 
Sottas. — 2.  [cajp.J  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

claes  (klaz),  n.  pi.  [Also  written  elais,  close, 
formerly  ctayis,  etc. ;  contr.  of  ME.  clathes, 
clothes.]    Clothes.     [Scotch.] 

clagi  (klag), ».  [North.  E.  and  Sc:  see  cZog' and 
clay.]  1.  A  clot;  a  mass  of  sticky  or  adhesive 
matter:  as,  a  dag  of  mud  on  one's  shoe.^2.  A 
clog,  encumbrance,  or  bxirden,  as  on  property. 

clag^  (klag),  V. :  J)ret.  and  pp.  clagged,  ppr.  clog- 
ging. [North.  E.  and  Sc. :  see  clog,  v.]  I.  tram. 
To  clog;  encumber  with  something  adhesive, 
as  clay. 

Thoult  read  a  satyre  or  a  sonnet  now, 
Clogging  their  ayery  humour. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  iv.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  stick  or  adhere.    Brockett. 

clag2  (klag),  n.  [Gael,  dag,  a  bell :  see  clock^.] 
A  portable  bell  used  by  the  early  Scotch  Chris- 
tians, apparently  in  the  service  of  the  mass, 
and  also  carried  before  the  host  when  taken 
out  of  the  church,  and  before  a  dead  body  when 
carried  to  the  grave, 

claggy  (klag'i),  a.  [Sc.  (also  cladgy,  cledgy, 
q.v.),  <  dag  -\-  -j/i.  Cf.  clayey.]  Sticky;  ad- 
hesive.    [Great  Britain.] 

claik,  claik-goose  (klak,  klak'gos),  n.    Same 

»  as  clack-goose. 

claimi  (klam),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  claimc, 
dame,  <  ME.  claimen,  cleimen,  clamen,  <  OF. 
claimer,  cleimer,  clamer,  call,  cry  out,  claim, 
challenge,  =  Sp.  llamar,  formerly  clamar,  =  Pg. 
damar  =  It.  chiamare,  call,  name,  send  for,  clor 
mare,  speak  loud,  bawl,  <  L.  clamare,  call,  cry 
out,  connected  with  colore,  call  (see  calends),  = 
Gr.  na'Mlv,  call,  convoke.  Prom  the  same  L. 
verb  come  clamor,  acclaim,  declaim,  exclaim, pro- 
claim, reclaim,  etc. ;  and  class,  calendar,  ecclesi- 
astic, etc.,  are  related.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  call; 
call  out;  cry  out. 

And  aftre  that,  where  that  evere  thei  gon,  ever  more 
thei  cleymen  for  Mynstralle  of  the  grete  Chane. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  238. 
"Is  that  soth,"  saide  williani,  "  mi  swete  ladv  hende  [gen- 
tle]? ' 
Cleymeth  he  after  clothes  for  cristes  loue  in  heuen?" 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4481. 


Claim 

2.  To  be  entitled  to  a  thing ;  have  a  right ;  de- 
rive a  right;  especially,  to  derive  a  right  by 
descent. 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law, 
To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  female. 

Shah.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

We  must  know  how  the  first  ruler,  from  whom  any  one 

daims,  came  by  his  authority^  before  we  can  know  wlio 

has  a  right  to  succeed  him  in  it.  Locke. 

3.  To  assert  a  claim;  put  forward  a  claim. — 4. 
To  assert  a  belief  or  an  opinion;  maintain; 
assert.  [A  common  use,  regarded  by  many  as 
inelegant.] 

And  in  the  light  of  clearest  evidence, 
Perceives  Him  acting  in  the  present  tense  ; — ■ 
Not,  as  aome'elaim,  once  actmg  but  now  not. 

A.  Coles,  The  Microcosm. 

II,  trans.  If.  To  proclaim. 

"Trewly,  frende,"  seide  the  kynge,  "in  good  prison 
hath  he  you  sette  that  to  me  hath  you  sente,  ffor  I  clayme 
yow  quyte  [quit :  see  quit-claim] ;  but  ye  shall  telle  me 
youre  name."  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  686. 

2t.  To  call  or  name. 

And  that  in  so  gret  honoures  put  be 
That  ayther  of  thaim  claymed  is  a  kyng. 

Som.  of  Partenay  (&.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1675. 

3.  To  ask  or  demand  by  virtue  of  a  right  or 
asserted  right  to  the  possession  of  the  thing 
demanded,  or  of  authority  to  demand  it ;  de- 
mand as  a  right  or  as  due ;  assert  a  right  to : 
as,  to  claim  obedience  or  respect;  to  claim  an 
estate  by  descent ;  to  claim  payment :  with 
from  or  of  before  the  person  on  whom  the  claim 
is  made. 

And,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford.     Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1. 
If  only  one  man  hath  a  divine  right  to  obedience,  no- 
body can  claiim  that  obedience  but  he  that  can  shew  his 
right.  Locke. 

Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claitn 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 
The  Bible  surely  accords  with  the  highest  science  when 
it  davms  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  all  its  wonders,  as 
a  product  of  Almighty  power. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  108. 

4.  To  hold  or  maintain  as  a  fact  or  as  true ; 
assert  as  a  fact,  or  as  one's  own  belief  or  opin- 
ion: as,  I  claim  that  he  is  right.  [Considered 
by  many  an  inelegant  use.] 

The  flrste  fader  and  f  onndour  of  gentilesse  [i.  e.,  Christ], 
WTiat  man  that  claymeth  gentyl  for  to  be, 
Moste  f olowe  his  tras.  Chaucer,  Gentilesse,  1.2. 

He  never  made  known  his  history,  and  claimed  he  had 
no  relation  living.  Boston  Transcript,  Feb.  7, 1876. 

=  Syn,  3.  Bequest,  Beg,  etc.  See  ask. 
Claim^  (klam),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  claime, 
elame,  <  ME.  claime,  dame,  cleyme,  <  OF.  claim, 
clam  =  Pr.  clam  (ML.  clameum),  a  challenge,  = 
Pg.  clama  (obs. ),  a  protest ;  from  the  verb.]  If. 
A  cry;  a  call,  as  for  aid. 

1  cald,  but  no  man  answerd  to  my  dame. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  11. 

2.  A  demand  of  a  right  or  alleged  right;  a  call- 
ing on  another  for  something  due  or  asserted 
to  be  due :  as,  a  claim  of  wages  for  services. 

The  King  of  Prussia  lays  in  his  claim  for  Neufchatel,  as 
he  did  for  the  principality  of  Orange. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

A  Prince  of  Wales,  what  between  public  claims  and  social 
claims,  finds  little  time  for  reading,  after  the  period  of 
childhood;  that  is,  at  any  period  when  he  can  compre- 
hend a  great  poet.  De  Quincey,  Style,  iv. 

3.  A  right  to  claim  or  demand ;  a  just  title  to 
something  in  one's  own  possession  or  in  the 
possession  or  at  the  disposal  of  another. 

Don  Christopher,  in  a  long  catalogue  of  virtues  which 
he  possessed  to  a  very  eminent  degree,  had  not  the  small- 
est claim  to  that  of  patience,  so  very  necessary  to  those 
that  command  armies.    Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  186. 
A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
Tn  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 

The  past  has  no  claim  to  infallibility  any  more  than  the 
present.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  22. 

4.  The  thing  claimed  or  demanded;  specifi- 
cally, a  piece  of  public  land  which  a  squatter 
or  settler  marks  out  for  himself  with  the  in- 
tention of  purchasing  it  when  the  governuoaent 
offers  it  for  sale:  as,  he  staked  out  a  claim. 
Hence — 5.  A  piece  of  land  obtained  in  this 
manner ;  specifically,  in  mining,  the  portion  of 
mineral  ground  held  by  an  individual  or  an  as- 
sociation in  accordance  with  the  local  mining- 
laws  of  the  district.  These  laws  usually  require  that 
a  certain  amount  of  work  be  done,  or  money  expended,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  claim  from  being  forfeited.  Claims 
may  also  be  made  for  water-rights,  for  mining  purposes, 
adjacent  to  streams.  [Cordilleran  mining  region.]  —  Ala- 
iDama  claims,  certain  claims  of  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain  for  damages  infiicted  on  American  shipping 
during  the  civil  war  by  privateers  built,  equipped,  and 
supplied  in  England,  and  sent  out  from  British  ports  to 
prey  on  American  commerce.    The  most  famous  of  these 
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privateers  was  the  Alabama  (at  first  called  the  "290"), 
built  at  Birkenhead,  near  LivS-pool,  in  1862.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  claims  for  damages  were  presented,  and  refer- 
red by  the  treaty  of  Washington  (July  4th,  1871)  to  arbitra- 
tors, who  met  at  Geneva  in  1872.  Their  decision,  render- 
ed September  14th,  known  as  the  Geneva  award,  asserted 
the  responsible  negligence  of  the  British  government,  al- 
lowed the  chief  claims  for  direct  damages,  and  awarded 
Jil6,600,000  to  the  United  States,  which  was  paid  by  Great 
Britain,  and  apportioned  among  the  claimants.—  Claim 
in  a  service,  in  Scots  law,  a  petition  addressed  by  the 
heir  to  the  sheriff,  in  which  he  states  his  relationship  to 
the  deceased,  and  prays  to  be  served  heir  to  him.— Con- 
tinual claim,  in  law,  a  claim  that  is  reiterated  from  time 
to  time  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  deemed  abandoned.— 
Court  of  Claims.  See  court.- Timber  claim,  the  right 
or  assertion  of  right  (under  the  acts  of  Congress  to  en- 
com-age  the  growth  of  timber  on  western  prairies)  on  the 
part  of  one  who  has  planted  and  maintained  the  requisite 
number  of  acres  of  timber  on  public  lands  devoid  of  tim- 
ber, and  maintained  them  for  a  term  of  years,  to  have  a 
grant  of  the  quarter  section  or  other  smaller  tract  con- 
taining his  plantation. — To  lay  claim  to,  to  demand  as 
a  right  or  rightful  possession. 

claim^  (klam),  V.  t.  [B.  dial.,  also  clame,  <  ME. 
*claimen,  *cleimcn  (ef.  adj.  claimous,  ME.  eley- 
mous),  var.  (after  Icel.  Norw.  Ueima)  of  clemen, 
mod.  dial,  cleam,  q.  v.  Cf .  glaim.']  1 .  To  stick ; 
paste :  as,  to  claim  up  an  advertisement.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 2.  To  clog;  overload.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

claimable  (kla'ma-bl),  a.  [<  claim^,  v.,  +  -able. 
Cf.  OP.  claimaUej  clamalle.'\  Capable  of  being 
claimed  or  demanded  as  due:  as,  wages  not 
claimable  after  dismissal. 

claimant  (kla'mant),  n.  [<  OF.  claimant,  cla- 
mant, a  claimant  (prop,  ppr.),  <  L.  claman{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  clamare,  cry  out,  >  OF.  claimer,  clamer, 
cry  out,  claim:  see  claim^,  v.  Cf.  clamant.^  1. 
A  person  who  claims ;  one  who  demands  any- 
thing as  his  right. 

A  wise  man  will  .  .  .  know  that  it  is  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  face  every  claimant,  and  pay  every  just  demand 
on  your  time,  youi*  talents,  or  your  heart. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  In  admiralty  proceedings,  a  person  admitted 
to  defend  an  action  in  rem  brought  against 
goods  to  which  he  claims  a  right. 
claimer  (kla'mfer),  n.      A  claimant;   one  who 
demands  something  as  his  due.     [Bare.] 

Till  an  agreement  was  made  and  the  value  of  the  ground 
paid  to  the  clavnwr. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Introd.  to  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  296. 

claimless  (Mam'les),  a.  [<  claim^,  n.,  +  -less.'] 
Having  no  claim.     [Bare.] 

claim-notice  (klam'n6"tis),  n.  In  the  regions 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  noti- 
fication posted  by  a  miner  or  other  settler  upon 
a  piece  of  public  land,  declaring  his  occupancy 
or  intended  occupancy  thereof. 

claimoust,  a.    [ME.  cleymous;  <  claim^  +  -ous; 

or  var.  of  glaimoiis,  q.  v.    Cf.  clam^,  a.]    Sticky ; 

viscous. 

Clam,  or  cleymous  [var.  gleymxms],  glutinosus,  viscosus. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  79. 

clairaudience  (klar-S,'di-ens),  n.  [After  clair- 
voyance (q.  V.) ;  <  F.  Clair  '(<.  OF.  eler,  >  E.  clear), 
clear,  +  audience,  hearing :  see  clear  and  audi- 
ence.] 1.  The  supposed  power  of  hearing  in  a 
mesmeric  trance  sounds  which  are  not  audible 
to  the  ear  in  the  natural  waking  state. —  2.  An 
exercise  of  this  power. 

The  hallucinations,  or  clairvoyances,  or  clairavxUences, 
or  presentiments,  that  our  "intelligence  and  veracity" 
can  muster.  N.  A.  Bev.,  CXLI.  266. 

clairaudient  (klar-^'di-ent),  a.  and  n.  [After 
clairvoyant  (q.  v.);  <  P.  clair,  clear,  +  *audient, 
<  L.  audien(t-)s,  hearing:  see  clairaudience.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  clair- 
audience. 

The  clairaudient  interconsciousness  of  friends  a  thou- 
sand miles  apart.  if.  A.  Bev.,  CXLI.  261. 
II.  n.  One  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
clairaudience. 

claire-cole,  clear-cole  (klar'-,  kler'kol),  n. 
[The  latter  form  partly  Englished ;  <  F.  clair,  = 
B.  clear,  +  eolle,  glue  or  size,  <  Gr.  /c<iAAa,  glue.] 
1.  in  painting,  a  preparation  of  size  put  on  an 
absorbent  surface  to  prevent  the  sinking  in  of 
subsequent  coats  of  oil-paint.— 2.  In  gilding, 
a  coating  of  size  over  which  gold-leaf  is  to  be 
applied. 

clair-obscure  (klar'ob-skur'),  n.     [Also  clare- 
obsmre;  <  P.  clair-obscur  =  It.  chiaroscuro :  see 
chiaroscuro.]    Same  as  chiaroscuro. 
As  masters  in  the  dare  obscure 
With  various  light  your  eyes  allure. 

Prior,  Alma,  u.  26. 

clairvoyance  (klar-voi'ans),  n.  [F.,  <  clairvoy- 
ant: s&e  clairvoyant.]  1.  A  power  attributed 
to  persons  in  a  mesmeric  state,  by  which  they 
are  supposed  to  discern  objects  concealed  from 
sight,  and  to  see  what  is  happening  at  a  dis- 
tance. 
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Clairvoyance,  which  sees  into  things  without  opening 
them.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  i. 

Hence — 2.  Sagacity;  penetration;  quick  in- 
tuitive knowle(^e  of  things. 
clairvoyant  (klar-voi'ant),  a.  and«.  [Formerly 
also  Clara  voyant;  <  P.  clairvoyant,  lit.  clear- 
seeing,  but  peculiarly  used  in  mesmerism,  < 
clair,  =  E.  cUar,  +  voyant,  ppr.  of  voir,  <  L. 
videre,  see:  S6&  vision.]  I.  o.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  by,  the  supposed  faculty  of 
clairvoyance,  or  of  seeing  or  perceiving  things 
not  discernible  by  the  senses. 

I  am  Clara  voyant.     VUliers,  Rehearsal  (ed.  Arber),  iii.  1. 

As  I  readied  up  to  lower  the  awning  overhead,  I  had  a 
clairvoyant  consciousness  that  some  one  was  watching  me 
from  below.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  145. 

II.  n.  A  person  possessing  or  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  clairvoyance. 

Alberti  .  .  .  became  in  the  end  neither  a  great  artist 
like  Kaphael,  nor  a  great  discoverer  like  Galileo,  but 
rather  a  clairvoyant  to  whom  the  miracles  of  nature  and 
of  art  lie  open.    J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  247. 

clairvoyante  (klar-voi'ant),  «.  [P.,  fem.  of 
clairvoyant:  see  clairvoyant.]  A  female  clair- 
voyant.    [Rare.] 

claise  (klaz),  n.  pi.    A  variant  of  Scotch  claes. 
claith  (klath),  n.    [Sc,  =  E.  cloth,  q.  v.]    1. 
Cloth. 

Has  clad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith. 

Burns,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

2.  pi.  Clothes.     See  clothes,  claes. 

claity  (kla'ti),  a.  [E.  dial.  Cf ;  clar^/.]  Dirty. 
Grose.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

clakei  (klak), «).;  pret.  and  pp.  claked,  ppr.  clak- 
ing.    A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of  clacK. 

clake^  (klak),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  claked,  ppr. 
claking.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  clatchX.]  To  scratch. 
Grose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

clake-goose  (klak'gSs),  n.    Same  as  clack-goose. 

clam^  (klam),  n.  [(1)  Also  clamm;  <  ME.  *clam, 
*  damme,  <  AS.  clam,  dom  (clamm.-,  clomm-),  m., 
a  band,  bond,  chain,  fetter,  in  pi.  clammas,  clom- 
mas,  fetters,  confinement,  =  MD.  Mamme,  a 
clamp,  hook,  grapple,  =  MLG.  hlamme,  LG. 
klemme,  a  clamp,  hook,*=  OHG.  clamma,  MHG. 
Mamme,  klamm,  a  constriction,  a  narrow  pass, 
G.  dial,  klamm,  a  spasm  of  the  throat,  a  narrow 
pass  (cf.  MHG.  chlemme,  klemme,  G.  klemme,  a 
clamp,  vise,  a  pinch,  a  narrow  pass,  dial,  locked 
jaw),  =  Dan.  Mamme,  a  clamp,  cramp,  cramp- 
iron  (also  klem,  force,  klemme,  a  clamp,  press, 
pinch,  strait),  =  Sw.  kldmma,  a  press,  =  Norw. 
klemb,  force,  pressure,  Memba,  a  clamp,  press ; 
cf.  (2)  MHG.  Mamere,  klamer,  clam,  hook,  G. 
klammer,  a  clamp,  clamp-iron,  brace,  clincher, 
bracket,  =  Dan.  klammer,  a  clamp,  cramp, 
cramp-iron  (Sw.  Dan.  klammer,  brackets,  <  G.) ; 
and  (3)  MHG.  klamber,  klamper,  G.  dial,  klam- 
per  =  Norw.  klember,  klcemb  =  Icel.  klombr,  a 
clamp,  vise  (cf,  E.  clamper) ;  with  other  simi- 
lar forms,  all  derived,  with  various  formatives, 
in  connection  with  the  verbs  dam'^  and  dem'^, 
and  with  the  closely  related  and  in  part  identi- 
cal verb  clamp^,  from  the  pret.  "klam  (AS.  *dam) 
of  an  assumed  orig.  verb,  Tout.  (Goth.)  *Miman 
(AS.  *climman),  press  or  adhere  together,  stick, 
to  which  are  also  referred  clam^,  dem^  =  cleam 
=  claim^  (all  more  or  less  mixed  with  clam^), 
cloam,  clamber,  climb,  climp^,  etc.  Clam^  in 
ordinary  use  has  been  superseded  by  damp\ 
q.  V.  With  clam,  clamp,  compare  cram,  cramp, 
which  belong  to  a  different  group,  but  agree 
closely  in  sense,  and  may  be  regarded  as  vari- 
ations of  the  same  orig.  base.]  1 .  A  clamp  (see 
clamp'^) ;  in  plural,  forceps,  pincers.  Specifically 
— {a)  A  clamp  or  vise  of  wood  used  by  csurpenters,  etc. 
(6)  Same  as  damp^,  1  (c).  (c)  Pincers  or  nippers  of  iron 
used  in  castrating  horses,  bulls,  etc.  [Scotch.]  (d)  A 
kind  of  forceps  or  pincers  with  long  wooden  handles, 
with  which  farmers  pull  up  weeds.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (e)  A 
kind  of  forceps  used  in  weighing  gold.  [Scotch.]  (/)  See. 
the  extract. 

In  the  year  1818,  Sir  John  Koss,  in  command  of  H.  M.  S. 
"Isabella,"  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  invented  a  machine  "for  taking  up 
soundings  from  the  bottom  of  any  fathomable  depth, 
which  he  called  a  "deep-sea  cUmvm."  A  large  pair  of 
forceps  were  kept  asunder  by  a  bolt,  and  the  insti-ument. 
was  so  contrived  that  on  the  bolt  striking  the  ground,  a 
heavy  iron  weight  slipped  down  a  spindle  and  closed  the 
forceps,  which  retained  mthin  them  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  bottom,  whether  sand,  mud,  or  small  stones. 
Sir  C.  W.  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  209. 

2.  A  stick  laid  across  a  stream  of  water  to  serve 
as  a  bridge.  [Prov.  Bng.] — 3.  A  rat-trap. 
[Prov.  Bng.] 
clam^  (klam),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clammed,  ppr. 
clamming.  [Chiefly  dial.,  in  part  denomina- 
tive of  clavA,  n.,  and  in  part  a  var.  of  clem^ 
(AS.  *clemman,  etc. :  see  clem'^)  as  the  factitive 
of  the  orig.  verb  which  is  the  common  source 
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o£  c?ami,  n.,  clam'^,  a.,  clanfi,  v.,  and  chmX, 
clem^,  clem^,  cleam,  clainfi,  cloam,  etc. :  see 
these  words.  Ct.  clamp^,  v.l  I.  trans.  1.  To 
press  together ;  compress;  pinch. —  2.  To  clog 
up;  close  by  pressure ;  shut. —  3.  To  castrate, 
as  a  buU  or  ram,  by  compression. — 4.  To 
rumple;  crease. —  5.  To  snatch. —  6.  To  pinch 
with  hunger ;  emaciate ;  starve. 

II.  intrwis.  1.  To  stick  close. —  2.  To  grope 
or  grasp  inefEeetually.  [Scotch.] — 3.  To  die 
of  hunger ;  starve. 

In  reality  we  are  clamming  and  very  near  starved  to 
death.  Arnold,  Cotton  Famine,  p.  224. 

[In  all  senses  obsolete  or  provincial.] 
clam^  (klam),  a.  [Sc.  also  clem  (see  dem^); 
<  ME.  clam  =  MD.  D.  Idam,  clammy,  moist,  = 
MLG.  Mam,  close,  fast,  rigid,  oppressed,  dis- 
couraged, z=  MHG-.  chlam,  klam,  close,  small, 
weak,  Gc.  Mamm,  narrow,  close,  scarce,  clammy 
(also  MHGr.  Memm,  close,  G.  dial,  klemm,  close, 
scarce),  =  Dan.  klam,  clammy,  damp ;  of  like 
origin  with  cZaral,  «.,  and  clam^,  v.,  namely, 
from  the  pret.  *klam  of  the  orig.  verb  *kUman, 
press  or  adhere  together,  stick:  see  clam\  n., 
and  clam^,  v.']  1.  Sticky;  viscous;  clammy 
(which  see). 

ClaTn,  or  cleymous  [see  clainwus],  glutinosus,  viscosua. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  79. 

A  clam  pitchie  ray  shot  from  that  Centrall  Night. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  iii.  33. 
2.  Moist;  thawing,  as  ice. —  3.  ViLe;  mean; 
unworthy. 

In  vile  and  clam  coveitiae  of  men. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  III.  29. 

Clam^  (klam),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clammed,  ppr. 
clamming.  [Chiefly  dial.,  in  part  from  clam"^, 
a.,  and  in  part  a  var.  of  olame^,  elaim^,  which  is 
a  var.  of  cleirfl,  cleam,  q.  v. ;  in  meaning  and 
form  mixed  with  and  ult.  related  to  clam^, 
clern^,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  smear;  daub; 
clog  with  glutinous  or  viscous  matter. 

He  spitte  in  the  erthe,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittyng, 
and  clammiyde  cley  on  his  eyen. 

Wydif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  II.  93. 
2.  To  stick;  glue. 

A  swarm  of  wasps  got  into  a  honey-pot,  and  there  they 
clogged  and  clatmn'd  themselves  till  there  was  no  getting 
out  again.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  glutinous;  be  cold  and 
moist;  be  clammy. 

A  chilling  sweat,  a  damp  of  jealousy. 

Hangs  on  my  brows  and  clams  upon  my  limbs. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon,  iii.  1. 

clam^  (klam),  n.     [<  clam"^,  a.  and  v.]    Clam- 
miness ;  the  state  or  quality  of  having  or  con- 
veying a  cold  moist  feeling.     [Rare.] 
Corruption  and  the  clam  of  death. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  v.  5. 

Clam^  (klam),  n.  [Also  formerly  cteJ»p;  being 
a  particular  use  (prob.  through  clam-shell,  clamp- 
shell,  that  is,  orig.,  a  shell  like  a  olanrp  or  vise) 
of  clam^,  «.,  1.,  or  the  equiv.  clamp\  n.,  with 
ref.  to  the  closed  'jaws '  of  this  sheU-fish.  Said 
by  some  to  have  ref.  to  "the  firmness  with 
which  some  clams  adhere  to  rocks  " ;  but  clams 
do  not  adhere  to  rocks.]  A  name  ^ven  in  dif- 
ferent localities  to  different  bivalve  moUusks. 
Thus,  in  England,  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  Helford, 
it  is  given  to  the  piddock,  Pholas  dactylus;  in  New  York 
and  neighboring  States,  to  Veniis  mercenama,  Mya  a/re- 
naria  being  laiown  as  the  soft  clam  or  long  clam;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Mya  arenaria,  Venus  mercenaria  being  desig- 
nated as  the  hard  clam  or  round  clam;  in  many  parts  of 
the  interior  United  States,  to  any  species  of  Unionidm  or 
mussels ;  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  to 
species  of  Tapes  and  Saxidcrmus  ;  and,  with  qualifying  pre- 
fixes, to  various  other  species.  The  giant  clam  is  Tri- 
dacna  gigas;  the  thorny  clam  is  Chama  lazarus,  etc. 

They  scatered  up  &  down  ...  by  ye  water  side,  wher 
they  could  And  ground  nuts  &  clames. 

W.  Braclford,  Hist.  Plymouth  Plantation,  ii.  130. 
Bear's-paw  clam,  Hippopus  mtKvlatus,  a  large  heavy 
bivalve  of  the  family  Tridacnidce.    See  Hippopus. 

clam*  (klam),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  Memt,  a  tolling. 
The  E.  word  is  usually  associated  with  clamor, 
q.  V.  See  clam*,  v.]  A  ringing  of  all  the  bells 
of  a  chime  simultaneously;  a  clamor;  a  clan- 

f'or.  [Prov.  Bng.] 
am*  (klam),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clammed,  ppr. 
clamming.  [Cf .  Dan.  klemte  =  8w.  kldmta,  chime, 
toll.  See  the  noun.]  1 .  To  sound  all  the  bells 
in  a  chime  simultaneously. —  2.  See  extract. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Clam,  to  muffle  a  bell.  See  Waldron's  Sad  Shepherd, 
p.  167.  According  to  some,  to  ring  a  hell  irregularly  or 
out  of  tune.  Halhwdl. 

clam^  (klam),  n.    Same  as  clamp^,  n.,  1. 

clam^t.  -An  obsolete  variant  of  clamb,  old  pret- 
erit of  climb. 

clamancet,  n.  [ME.,  <  ML.  clamanUa,  claim,  < 
L.  clamanlt-)s,  vv^-  of  clamarc,  claim:  see  cla- 
mant and  claimi,  v.']    Claim. 
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clamancy  (klam'aujsi),  ».  [<  clamant:  see 
-cy.'\  Urgency:  urgency  arising  from  neces- 
sity.    [Scotch.] 

clamant  (klam'ant),  a.  [=  OF.  claimant,  cla- 
mant (see  claimant)  =  Pg.  clamante,  <  L.  cla- 
man(t-)s,  ppr.  of  clamare,  cry:  see  elaim^,  v.  Cf. 
claimant.^    1.  Crying;  beseeching.    [Poetical.] 

A  train  of  clamant  children  dear. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  350. 

"  Behold ! "  This  clamant  word 
Broke  through  the  careful  silence. 

Keats,  Endymion,  ii. 

2.  Urgent;  calling  for  prompt  attention  or  re- 
lief, etc.;  crying:  as,  a.  Yery  clamant  oase. 

The  combat  was  merely  preliminary  to  something  great- 
er even  if  less  clamant — the  contest  over  the  American 
university  question.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  145. 

3.  Crying  for  punishment  or  vengeance ;  highly 
aggravated.     [Scotch.] 

clamationt  (kla-ma'shgn),  n.   [=  It.  clamazione, 

<  ML.  clamatio{n-),  <  IJ.  clamare,  pp.  clamatus, 

cry  out:  see  clamant  and  claim^,  «.]    The  act 

of  crying  out. 

Their  iterated  clamations.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Clamatores  (klam-a-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  L.  clamator,  one  who  cries  out,  <  clamare, 
pp.  clamatus,  cry  out:  see  claim^,  v.']  1.  In 
Cabanis's  classification  (1842),  an  order  of  in- 
sessorial  biids,  consisting  of  a  majority  of  those 
non-oscine  forms  which  had  been  called  Pica- 
rim  by  Nitzsch,  having  ten  primaries,  the  first 
of  them  well  developed,  and  the  feet  neither 
zygodactyl  nor  anisodactyl.  It  was  an  artificial 
assemblage,  and  is  now  recognized,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  modi- 
fied sense.  The  name  was  adapted  from  Andreas  Wagner 
(1841). 

2t.  The  gallinaceous  birds,  or  Gallince :  so  called 
from  the  crowing  or  clamoring  of  the  males, 
especially  as  instanced  in  domestic  poultry. 

clamatorial  (klam-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  Clama- 
tores +  -jflZ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Clama- 
tores. 

clambt.  Obsolete  strong  preterit  of  climb. 
Chaucer. 

clam-bake  (klam'bak),  n.  A  repast  consisting 
chiefly  of  clams  baked  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
on  a  layer  of  stones  previously  heated,  the  hole 
being  covered  with  seaweed,  etc.,  during  the 
process,  usually  as  an  accompaniment  of  a  pic- 
nic at  the  sea-shore  ;  hence,  a  picnic  of  which 
such  a  repast  is  the  principal  feature.  [U.  S.] 
Mya  arenaria,  the  clam  par  excellence,  which  figures  so 
largely  in  the  celebrated  New  England  clam-bake,  is  found 
in  all  the  northern  seas  of  the  world. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  280. 

clambent.  Middle  EngUsh  preterit  plural  of 
climb. 

clamber  (klam'ber),  v.  [Formerly  also  clam- 
mer  (E.  dial,  clammas),  <  ME.  clambren,  clam- 
eren,  climb,  also  heap  closely  together  (not  in 
AS. ;  perhaps  Scand.),  =  ML(i.  klempern,  LG. 
klempem,  klemmern,  oUmb,  =  loel.  hlambra, 
Membra  =  Norw.  klembra,  pinch  closely  togeth- 
er, clamp,  =  Sw.  dial,  klammra  =  Dan.  klamre, 
grasp  firmly,  =  Gr.  klammern,  dial,  klampfern, 
Mampern,  MHGr.  klemberen,  klampferen,  clamp ; 
in  part  from  the  noim  represented  by  Icel.  klombr 
(gen.  klambrar)  =  Dan.  klammer  =  G.  klammer, 
dial,  klampfer,  klamper,  an  extended  form  of  the 
noun  seen  in  E.  clamp'^,  clam^,  with  freq.  climb. 
The  related  words  are  somewhat  confused.]  I. 
intrans.  To  cUmb,  especially  with  difficulty  or 
by  using  both  hands  and  feet,  as  in  ascending 
a  steep  mountain:  often  used  figuratively. 

Lord,  who  shall  ascend  to  thy  tabernacle,  and  dwell  in 
thy  holy  hill?  David  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  ascending  thither,  or  dwelling  there,  though  it 
be  hard  clambering  thither,  and  hard  holding  there. 

Donne,  Sermons,  x. 
We  clambered  over  the  broken  stones  cumbering  the 
entrance.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  50. 

I  turned  and  clambered  up 
The  rivulet's  murmuring  path. 

Bryant,  Sella. 

II.  trans.  To  ascend  by  climbing;  cUmbwith 

difficulty.     [Now  rare.] 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shah.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

clamber  (klam'bSr),  n.     [<  clamber,  d.]     The 

act  of  clambering  or  climbing  with  difficulty. 

Moore. 
clamber-clownt,  «•    A  drink  similar  to  cup, 

made  of  ale  or  Iseer,  in  use  in  the  eighteenth 

century. 
clamber-skull  (klam'bfer-skul),  n.    Very  strong 

ale.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
clam-cod  (klam'kod),  n.    See  cod"^. 
clam-cracker  (klam'krak"6r),  n.    A  selachian 

of  the  family  Myliobatidm,  Bhinoptera  quadri- 
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loba :  so  called  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  it 

molests  the  oyster-beds. 

clame^t,  "•  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  claim^. 
clame^,  v.  t.    See  claim^. 
clamentes  (kla-men'tez),  n.    See  camenes. 
clamjamfery    (klam-jam'fe-ri),   n.     Same  as 

clanjamfrie. 

clamm,  n.    See  elam^. 
clammas^  (klam' as),  v.  i.     [Cf.  clamber.^    To 

climb.     [Prov.  Eiig.] 
clammas^  (klam'as),  m.   [Cf.  cJamor.]  A  noise; 

a  clamor.     [Prov!  Eng.] 
clammerif  (klam'er),  V.    An  obsolete  form  of 
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clammer2  (klam'er),  n.  [<  clam'i-  +  -eri. 
Otherwise  for  clamper.']  A  forceps,  Uke  a  pair 
of  tongs,  used  ia  deep-sea  soundings  to  obtain 
specimens  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
jaws  are  closed  by  means  of  a  weight.  Also 
called  clam,  clam-tongs.    See  clam\  1  (/). 

clammer^  (klam'er),  n.  [<  clam^  +  -eri.]  One 
whose  business  is  the  digging  and  sale  of  clams. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

clammily  (klam'i-U),  adv.  In  a  clammy  manner. 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 
Oozing  so  clammily.     Hood,  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

clamminess  (klam'i-nes),   «.     [<  clammy  + 
-ness.']    The  state  of  being  clammy,    (a)  viscous 
quality  or  feel ;  viscosity ;  stickiness ;  tenacity  of  a  soft 
substance. 
A  greasy  pipkin  will  spoil  the  clamminess  of  the  glew. 

Moxon, 
(b)  The  state  of  being  cold  and  moist  to  the  touch. 

clamming  (klam'iag),  n.  [<  clam^  -f-  -mpi.] 
The  search  for  and  gathering  of  dams. 

clamming-macMne  (klam'ing-ma-shen"),  n. 
A  machine  in  which  an  engraved  and  hardened 
die  (intaglio)  is  made  to  rotate  in  contact  with 
a  soft  steel  mill,  in  order  to  make  a  cameo  im- 
pression upon  it.  The  mill  is  used  to  indent 
copper  rollers  for  calico-printing.  E.  H.  Knight. 

clammy  (klam'i),  a.  [Extended  form  of  earlier 
clam,  with  same  sense :  see  clam^,  o.]  1.  Vis- 
cous; adhesive;  soft  and  sticky;  glutinous; 
tenacious. 

Bodies  clammy  and  cleaving.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

Hence — 2.  Cold  andmoist  with  a  sticky  feel. 

Closed  was  his  eye,  and  clench'd  his  elanvmy  hand. 

Crable,  Works,  1. 119. 

Cold  sweat,  in  clamjmy  drops,  his  limbs  o'erspread. 

Dryden. 
Under  the  grass,  with  the  clammy  clay. 
Lie  in  darkness  the  last  year's  flowers. 

Bryant,  The  New  and  the  Old. 
Clammy  cherry.     See  cherry^. 

clamor,  clamour  (klam' or),  n.  [<  ME.  dlamonr, 
<  OF.  clamour,  clamur,  clamor,  P.  clameur  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  clamor  =  It.  clamore,  <  L.  clamor  {clor 
mor-),  an  outcry,  <  clamare,  crjr  out :  see  claim\ 
«.]  1.  A  great  outcry;  vociferation;  exclar 
mation  made  by  a  loud  voice  continued  or  re- 
peated, or  by  a  multitude  of  voices. 

After,  rising  with  great  ioy  and  clarfumr,  they  sing  a 
prayer  of  prayse  in  hope  hereof. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  197. 
The  bitter  clmnour  of  two  eager  tongues. 

Shale.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  1. 
Interpreted  it,  with  its  multitudinous  echoes  and  rever- 
berations, as  the  clamor  of  the  fiends  and  night  hags. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  xt 

2.  Any  loud  and  continued  noise. 

Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamxmr  of  thy  drum. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2. 
Loud  Amo's  boisterous  clamours.  Addison. 

3.  Figuratively,  loud  complaint  or  urgent  de- 
mand j  an  expression  of  strong  dissatisfaction 
or  desire. 

Bycause  his  galyottes  and  oflycers  made  suche  clanumre 
for  vytaylles.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  70. 

A  violent  clamour  was  .  .  .  raised  against  the  king  by 
the  priests  of  Debra  Libanos,  as  having  forsaken  the  reli 
gious  principles  of  his  predecessors. 

Bruxe,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  633. 

=Syn.  Hubbub,  uproar  noise,  din,  ado. 
clamor,  clamour  (klam'or),  v.  [<  clamor,  clam- 
our, n.i    I.  trans.  1.  To  utter  in  a  loud  voice; 
shout. 

Melissa  clamour'd,  "Flee  the  death." 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

2+.  To  make  a  great  noise  with ;  cause  to  sound 
loudly  or  tumultuously :  used  in  an  inverted 
sense  in  the  following  passage. 

Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

3t.  To  stun  with  noise ;  salute  with  noise. 

And  let  them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribuni- 
tious  manner  ;  for  that  is  to  clamoicr  councils,  not  to  in- 
form them.  Bacon,  CounseL 
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At  sight  of  him,  the  people  with  a  shout 

Rifted  the  air,  clamouring  their  god  with  praise. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1621. 
To  clamor  bellst,  to  sound  all  the  bells  in  a  chime  to- 
gether.    Warburlon. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  utter  loud  sounds  or  out- 
cries f  vociferate. 

The  London  sparrows  far  and  nigh 
ClawAyr  together  suddenly. 

J>.  G.  Rossetti,  Jenny. 

2.  To  make  importunate  complaints  or  de- 
mands :  as,  to  clamor  for  admittance. 

The  Hans  not  only  complained,  but  clamoured  loudly 
for  Breach  of  their  ancient  Privileges. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  3. 

clamorer,  clamourer  (klam'or-6r), ».  One  who 

clamors. 

clamorist,  clamourist  (klam'or-ist),  n.  [< 
clamor,  clamour,  +  -ist.l  Same  as  clamorer. 
T.  HooJc.  [Kara.] 
clamorous  (klam'or-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cla- 
moroso,  <  ML.  clamorosus,  for  L.  clamosus  (>  F. 
clameux),  <  clamor,  clattior:  see  clamor,  ».]  1. 
Making  a  clamor  or  outcry;  noisy ;  vociferous ; 
loud;  resounding. 

The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  3. 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smaclc, 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 

Shak.,T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 
Infants  clam-'rous,  whether  pleas'd  or  pain'd. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  i.  232. 
With  a  gesture  he  awed  into  silence 
All  that  clamorous  throng. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

2.  Urgent  or  importunate  in  complaints  or  de- 
mands.— 3.  Figuratively,  crying  out,  as  for 
retribution  or  punishment ;  heinous ;  flagrant. 

Men  do  not  arise  to  great  crimes  on  the  sudden,  but  by 
degrees  of  carelessness  to  lesser  impieties,  and  then  to 
clamorous  sins.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  283. 

clamorously  (klam'pr-us-li),  adv.  In  a  clam- 
orous manner;  with  loud  noise  or  words. 

The  old  women  heightened  the  general  gloom  by  clam.- 
oroitsly  bewailing  their  fate. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  438. 

clamorousness  (klam'or-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  clamorous. 

clamorsome  (klam'or-sum),  a.  [Also  spelled 
(dial.)  clammersom'e;  <  clamor  +  -some.'] 
Greedy ;  rapacious ;  contentious.  Brockett. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

clamour,  clamourer,  etc.    See  clamor,  etc.     ' 

clampl  (klamp),  n.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. 
(taking  in  part  the  place  Of  the  earlier  clam^), 
after  MD.  klampe,  a  clamp,  hook,  tenon,  grap- 
ple, brace,  D.  klamp,  a  clamp,  cleat,  =  MLG. 
klampe,  a  nook,  clasp,  =  G.  dial.  (Bav.  and  Aus- 
trian) Marnpfe,  G.  (after  LG.)  klampe  =  Dan. 
klampe  =  Sw.  klamp  (prob.  after  D.),  a  clamp, 
cleat  (of.  MLG.  klampe  =  East  Fries,  klampe,  a 
bridge  over  a  ditch) ;  practically  an  extension 
or  variant  of  the  older  clarn^,  q.  v.,  but  in  form 
as  if  from  the  pret.  of  the  verb  represented  by 
MHG.  Mimpfen  (pret.  klampf,  pp.  geklumpfen), 
draw,  press,  or  hold  fast  together,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  orig.  Teut. 
(Goth.)  *kUman  (AS.  *climman),  pret.  *klam, 
press  or  adhere  together,  whence  also  clam^,  q. 
V.  The  forms  derived  from  or  related  to  clamp^ 
are  numerous:  see  clam'^,  clam"^,  etc.,  clamp^, 
clampS,  etc.,  climi,  clamber,  etc.    Cf.  also  clip^.] 

1.  Aninstrument  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  rigid 
material,  used  to  hold  anything,  or  to  hold  or 
fasten  two  or  more  things  together  by  pressure 
so  as  to  keep  them  in  the  same  relative  position. 
Specifically — (a)  In  joinery :  (1)  An  instrument  of  wood  or 

metal  used  for  holding 
glued  pieces  of  timber 
closely  together  until 
the  glue  hardens.  (2)  A 
piece  of  wood  fixed  to 
Cabinet-makers'  Clamp.  another  with  a  mortise 

and  tenon,  or  groove 
and  tongue,  so  that  the  fibers  of  the  piece  thus  fixed  cross 
tliose  of  the  otlier  and  thereby  prevent  it  from  casting  or 
warping,  (b)  Naut. :  (1)  A  thick  plank  oj;  the  inner  part 
of  a  ship's  side  used  to  sustain  the  ends  of  the  beams.  (2) 
Any  plate  of  iron  made  tO  turn  or  open  and  shut  so  as  to 
confine  a  spar  or  boom,  (c)  In  leaiker-m,anuf.,  a  wooden 
bench-screw  with  two  cheeks,  used  to  hold  the  leather  se- 
curely while  it  is  stoned  or  slicked,  (d)  A  metallic  piece 
and  binding-screw,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  stirrup,  used 
to  hold  one  of  the  elements  of  a  battery  and  complete  the 
electric  connection,  (e)  pi.  A  sort  of  strong  pincers  used 
by  ship-carpenters  for  drawing  nails.    Also  clams. 

2.  pi.  The  hinged  plates  over  the  trunnions 
of  a  gun:  generally  called  cap-squares. —  3. 
One  of  a  pair  of  movable  cheeks  of  lead  or  cop- 
per covering  the  jaws  of  a  vise,  and  enabling  it 
to  grasp  without  bruising. —  4.  In  hot.,  in  the 
mycelium  of  fungi,  a  nearly  semicircular  cel- 
lular protuberance,  like  a  short  branch,  which 
springs  from  one  cell  of  a  filament  close  to  a 
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transverse  wall,  and  is  closely  applied  to  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  adjoining  cell.  Each  cell 
coalesces  with  the  clamp,  and  thus  an  open 
passage  is  formed  between  the  two  cells.  Also 
called  clamp-cell.  — 5.  pi.  Andirons.  [Prov. 
Eng.] —Binding-screw  clamp.  See  hinding-screw.— 
CoUar  and  clamp.  See  coiia?-.— Geometrical  clamp, 
a  clamp  which  depends  solely  on  the  rigidity  of  matter 
and  not  on  friction.— Horseshoe  clamp,  in  ship-build- 
ing, an  iron  strap  for  attaching  the  gripe  and  foref<v)t.— 
Molders'  clamp,  in  founding,  a  frame  for  holding  toge- 
ther firmly  the  parts  of  a  flask,  so  that  the  metal  may 
Safely  be  poured  into  the  mold. 
clampi  (klamp),  V.  t.  [=  D.  klampen,  etc. ; 
from  the  noun.  See  ctomi,  ti.]  To  fasten  with 
a  clamp  or  clamps ;  fix  a  clamp  on. 

The  strong  oaken  chest  heavily  clamped  with  iron, 
screwed  to  the  fioor.  G.  A.  Sola,  The  Ship-Chandler. 

Clamp2  (klamp),  n.  [Cf.  D.  and  LG.  klamp,  a 
heap;  cf.  clamp\  clamp^,  and  cZwmpi.]  1.  A 
stack  of  bricks  laid  up  for  burning,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  spaces  between  them  for  the 
access  of  the  fire,  and  imperviously  inclosed : 
called  a  brick-clamp,  in  distinction  from  a  brick- 
kiln. 

The  name  of  clamp  is  also  applied  to  a  pile  of  bricks  ar- 
ranged for  burning  in  the  usual  way,  and  encased  with  a 
tliin  wall  of  burned  bricks  and  daubed  over  witli  mud  to 
retain  the  heat.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  68. 

2.  A  pile  of  ore  for  roasting,  or  of  coal  for 
coking. —  3.  A  mound  of  earth  lined  with  straw 
thrown  up  over  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  etc., 
to  keep  them  through  the  winter.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 4.  A  large  fire  made  of  underwood.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  5.  A  heap  of  peat  or  tm'f  for  fuel. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Clamp2  (klamp),  V.  t.  [<  clamp^,  «.]  1.  To 
burn  (bricks)  in  a  clamp.     See  clamp^,  n.,  1. 

The  bricks  are  not  burned  in  kilns  as  with  us,  but  are 
clamped.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  57. 

3.  To  cover  (potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  etc.)  with 
earth  for  winter  keeping.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

clamp^t  (klamp),  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  clam^. 
Clam  or  clamp,  a  kind  of  shell-fish.         Josselyn  (1672). 

clamp*  (klamp),  u.i.  [Appar.  imitative;  et.  clank, 
clump^,  tramp.]     To  tread  heavily ;  tramp. 
The  policeman  with  clam.ping  feet.  Thackeray. 

clamp*  (klamp),  n.  [<  clamp^,  v.]  A  heavy 
footstep  or  tread;  a  tramp. 

clampS  (klamp),  V.  t.  [Perhaps  a  particular 
use  of  clamp\  v.]  1.  To  make  or  mend  in  a 
clumsy  manner;  patch. — 2.  To  patch  or  trump 
up  (a  charge  or  an  accusation).     [Scotch.] 

clamp-cell  (klamp'sel),  n.    Same  as  clamp^,  4. 

clamp-connection  (klamp 'ko- nek  "shgn),  n. 
In  bot.,  the  connection  formfed  between  two 
cells  by  a  clamp-cell. 

clamp-coupling  (klamp'kup'ling),  n.  A  device 
for  uniting  the  ends  of  a  shaft  by  means  of 
conical  binding-sleeves,  which  by  longitudinal 
motion  wedge  themselves  between  the  shaft- 
ends  and  an  outer  cylinder,  thus  binding  the 
whole  together. 

clamp-dog  (klamp'dog),  n.  A  clamp  which 
serves  as  a  connection  between  a  piece  which 
is  to  be  turned  and  the  face- 
plate or  spindle  of  a  lathe,  com- 
pelling the  work  to  partake  of 
the  motion  of  the  head-spindle. 

clamper  (klam'per),  n.  A  con- 
trivance consisting  of  a  frame 
of  iron  having  sharp  prongs  on 
the  lower  part,  fastened  to  the 
sole  of  the  shoe  or  boot,  to  pre- 
vent slipping  on  the  ice.  Also 
called  creeper,  and  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  calk. 

clamping  (klam'ping),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clamp^, 
v.]  The  process  of  burning  bricks  in  a  clamp. 
The  process  called  clampingiso  common,  and  practised 
largely  both  in  this  country  and  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain  remote  from  London,  ...  is  usually  a  method  of 
burning  bricks  by  placing  them  in  a  temporary  kiln,  the 
walls  of  which  are  generally  built  of  "  green  "  or  unbumed 
bricks.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  57. 

clamp-iron  (klamp'i"em),  n.    One  of  several 

irons  fastened  at  the  ends  of 

fires  to  prevent  the  filel  from 

falling.    Imp.  Diet. 
clamp-kiln     (klamp 'kil),    ». 

[Also  clamp-kill;  <  clamp^  + 

kiln.]    A  kiln  built  of  sods  for 

burning  lime. 
clamp-nail  (klamp'nal),  n.    A 

short,  stout,  large-headed  nail 

for  fastening  clamps  in  ships. 
clamp-screw  (klamp'skro),  n. 

A  tool  used  by  joiners  to  hold       ciamp-screws. 


Clara  p-dog. 
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work  to  the  table,  or  to  secure  two  pieces  to- 
gether. 

clam-scraper  (klam'skra'''per),  n.  Same  as  drag- 
rake. 

clam-shell  (klam'shel),  n.  1.  The  shell  of  a 
clam. —  2.  The  mouth,  or  the  lip.  [Vulgar, 
New  .Eng.] 

You  don't  feel  much  like  speakin'. 
When  if  you  let  your  clafn-shells  gape,  a  quart  of  tar  will 
leak  in.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers. 

3.  A  box  made  of  two  similar  pieces  of  wrought- 
iron  hinged  together  at  one  end,  used  in  dredg- 
ing.    Encyc.  Brit.,  YIl.  465. 

clam-tongs  (klam'tfingz),  n.  pi.  An  instru- 
ment used  for  gathering  clams.  See  clammer^ 
and  iongs. 

clam-worm  (klam'wSrm),  n.  A  species  of 
Nereis,  especially  N.  limbata,  found  in  associa- 
tion with  the  soft  clam,  Mya  arenaria.  One  spe- 
cies, iV.  virens,  is  a  large  sea-worm  from  18  to  20  inches  long, 
of  a  dull  bluish-green  color  tinted  with  iridescent  lines. 
Clam-womis  burrow  in  the  sand,  are  very  voracious,  and 
are  much  used  for  bait.    [New  Jersey  and  Nev/  Eng.  coast.] 

clan  (klan),  n.  [<  Gael,  clann,  <  Jr.  clann,  eland, 
offspring,  children,  descendants,  a  tribe,  clan, 
prob.  through  W.  plant,  offspring,  children,  < 
L.  planta,  offshoot,  sprout,  scion,  slip,  in  later 
L.  a  plant:  see  plant,  of  which  clan  is  thus  a 
doublet.]  1.  A  race ;  a  family ;  a  tribe ;  an  asso- 
ciation of  persons  under  a  chieftain ;  especially, 
such  a  family  or  tribe  among  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland.  The  clan  is  a  tribal  form  of  social  and  po- 
litical organization  based  upon  kinship  of  the  members. 
The  chief  features  of  the  system  are  (1)  the  leadership  of  a 
cliief,  regarded  as  representing  a  common  ancestor,  and 
(2)  the  possession  of  land  partly  undivided  as  the  common 
domain  of  the  clan,  and  partly  divided  as  the  separate 
property  of  its  members  and  their  heirs,  the  clan  being  the 
heir  of  a  member  who  dies  leaving  no  son.  It  prevailed 
in  early  times  in  Germany  and  Ireland,  and  until  recently 
in  Scotland,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  countries.  Thus, 
among  the  Highlanders  a  clan  consisted  of  the  common 
descendants  of  the  same  progenitor,  under  the  patriarchal 
control  of  a  chief,  who  represented  the  common  ancestor, 
and  who  was  revered  and  served  by  the  clansmen  witli 
the  blind  devotion  of  children.  The  clans  did  not,  how- 
ever, acknowledge  the  principle  of  primogeniture,  often 
raising  to  the  chiefship  a  brother  or  an  uncle  of  a  deceased 
chief.  The  name  of  the  clan  was  generally  that  of  the 
original  progenitor  with  the  prefix  Mac  (son).  There  are 
few  traces  of  this  institution  now  remaining. 

Each  trained  to  arms  since  life  began, 
Owning  no  tie  taut  to  his  clan. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  24. 

We  find  the  Tribe  or  Clan,  including  a  number  of  per- 
sons, in  theory  of  kin  to  it,  yet  in  fact  connected  witli  it 
only  by  common  dependence  on  the  chief.  ' 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  69. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  clique,  sect,  set,  society,  or 
body  of  persons  closely  united  by  some  com- 
mon interest  or  pursuit,  and  supposed  to  have 
a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  toward  others. 

Partridge,  and  the  rest  of  his  clan,  may  hoot  me  for  a 
cheat,  if  I  fail  in  any  single  particular.  Swift, 

=Syn.  1.  Tribe,  Race,  etc.    See  people. 
clanculart  (klang'ku-lar),  a.      [<  L.  clancula- 
riusj  secret,  clandestine,  <  clanculum,  secretly, 
a  dim.  form,  <  clam,  secretly :  see  clandestine.] 
Clandestine;  secret;  private;  concealed. 

Not  allowing  to  himself  any  reserve  of  carnal  pleasure, 
no  elancular  lust,  no  private  oppressions,  no  secret  covet- 
ousness.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  836. 

elancular lyt  (klang'ku-lar-li),  adv.  Privately; 
secretly. 

Judgements  should  not  be  administered  clancularly,  in 
dark  corners,  but  in  open  court.     Barrow,  Sermons,  II.  xx.- 

clandestine  (klan-des'tin),  a.  [=  D.  clandes- 
tien,  <  F.  clandestin  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  clandestino,  < 
L.  clandesUnus,  secret,  <  clam  (OL.  calam,  cal- 
lim),  secretly,  from  root  of  celare  =  AS.  helan, 
hide  (see  conceal) ;  the  second  element  is  uncer- 
taia.]  Secret;  private;  hidden;  furtive;  with- 
drawn from  public  view :  ■  generally  implying 
craft,  deception,  or  evil  design. 

They,  in  a  clandestine  and  secret  manner,  collect  and 
snatch  fire,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  from  the  chariot  of  tlie 
Sun.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii..  Expl. 

It  is  the  worst  clandestine  marriage,  when  God  is  not 
invited  to  it.  Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  207. 

Clandestine  marriage,  (a)  a  marriage  contracted 
without  the  due  observance  of  the  ceremonies  which  the 
law  has  prescribed.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  clandestine 
marriages  are  valid,  by  that  of  England  void ;  the  law  in 
tlie  United  States  varies.  (&)  Any  secret  mamage,  taut 
especially  one  contracted  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  parents 
or  guar Aia.n3.=S'yu.  Latent,  Covert,  etc.    See  secret. 

clandestinely  (klan-des'tin-li),  adv.  In  a  clan- 
destine manner;  secretly;  privately;  furtively. 

This  Trick  [pouring  water  on  a  cargo  of  cloves]  they  use 
whenever  they  dispose  of  any  clandestinely. 

'  Dam-pier,  Voyages,  I.  318. 

clandestineness  (klan -des' tin -nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  clandestine ;  secrecy; 
a  state  of  concealment. 


clandestinity 

Clandestinity  (klan-deg-tin'i-ti),  m.  [<  clan^ 
destine  +  -ity;  =  F.  clandesUniU.^  Clandes- 
tineness;  secrecy.     [Rare.] 

Clandeatinity  and  disparity  do  not  void  a  marriage,  but 
only  make  the  proof  more  difficult. 

Stillingjieet,  Speech  in  1682. 
Clandestinity,  in  what  manner  soever  aimed  at,  may  be 
considered  as  evidentiary  of  fear. 

Bentham,  Judicial  Evidence,  v.  10. 
clang  (klang), ,..  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS. ;  =  OHG. 
Chiang,  MHO-,  hlanc  {klang-,  also  klank-),  G. 
Jclaiig  =  Sw.  Dan.  Idang,  sound,  clang,  ring, 
clink;  in  form  from  the  pret.  of  the  verb  repre- 
sented by  OHG.  chlingan  (pret.  chlanc),  MHG. 
G.  klingeii  (pret.  hlang)  =  MLG.  Hingen  =  Icel. 
klinma,  clang,  ring,  clink,  a  verb  parallel  to 
MHG.  G.  klinken  =  MLG.  Uinhen  =  MD.  D. 
Tdinken  =  'E.  clink:  see  clink.  Cf.  L.  clangor, 
clang,  clangor,  Gr.  lOiuyyi],  a  clang,  clash,  rattle, 
from  the  verb;  L.  clangere,  LL.  also  clingere, 
make  a  loud  soiind,  clang,  =  Gr.  Klat^eiv  (perf. 
KiiAayya.),  scream,  bark,  clash,  rattle.  All  ult. 
imitative,  the  forms  in  Tent,  agreeing  with  clang 
being  mixed  with  those  agreeing  with  clank  and 
clink,  and  further  associated  through  imitative 
variation  with  numerous  similar  forms:  see 
clink,  clank,  clicks,  clack,  etc.]  1.  A  loud,  sharp, 
resonant,  and  metallic  sound;  a  clangor:  as, 
the  clang  of  arms ;  the  clang  of  bells ;  the  clang 
of  hammers. 

Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  made, 

I  wot  the  Kinmont's  aims  [irons]  play'd  clang. 

Kinmont  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  66). 

The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews'  clang. 

Milton,  P.  I.,  xi.  835. 

The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a  surly  dang. 

Lowell,  Sir  Launfal, 

2.  [Q.  klang."]  The  quality  of  a  musical  sound ; 
the  respect  in  which  a  tone  of  one  instrument 
differs  from  the  same  tone  struck  on  another ; 
timbre.    See  extract. 

An  assemblage  of  tones,  such  as  we  obtain  when  the 
fundamental  tone  and  the  harmonics  of  a  string  sound 
together,  is  called  by  the  Germans  a  Klang.  May  we  not 
employ  the  English  word  clang  to  denote  the  same  thing, 
and  thus  give  the  terra  a  precise  scientific  meaning  akin 
to  its  popular  one?  Tyndall,  Sound,  p.  118. 

clang  (klang),  v.  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS.  j  formal- 
ly from  the  noun,  but  partly,  as  an  imitative 
word,  an  independent  verb ;  cf .  L.  clangere, 
clang,  =  Gr.  iMl^uv  (perf.  KeiAayya),  scream, 
bark,  clash,  clang :  see  clang,  n.,  and  clank,  clack, 
etc.]    I.  intrans.  To  give  out  a  clang ;  resound. 

Above  the  wood  which  grides  and  claTigs. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cvii. 
She  looks  across  the  harbor-bar 

To  see  the  white  gulls  fly ; 
His  greeting  from  the  Northern  sea 
Is  in  their  clanging  cry. 

Whiitier,  Amy  "Wentworth. 

II.  trans.  1 .  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  clang. 

The  fierce  Curetes  trod  tumultuous 
Their  mystick  dance,  and  elang'd  their  sounding  arms. 
•  Trior. 

2.  To  cause  the  name  of  to  resound ;  celebrate 

with  clangor. 

"The  crane,"  I  said,  "may  chatter  of  the  crane. 
The  dove  may  murmur  of  the  dove,  but  I 
An  eagle  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere." 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

clang-color  (klang'kul"or),  n.  Same  as  clang- 
tint. 
clangor  (klang'gor  or  klang'or),  n.  [Also  some- 
times clangour;  "=  F.  clangueur  =  Pg.  clangor 
=  It.  clangore,  <  L.  clangor,  a  sound,  clang,  < 
clangere,  clang:  see  clang. 2  A  sharp,  metal- 
lic, ringing  sound;  resonant,  clanging  sound; 
clang ;  clamorous  noise ;  shrill  outcry. 
And  hear  the  trumpet's  clangour  pierce  the  sky. 

Bryden. 
Not  without  clamgowr,  complaint,  subsequent  criminal 
trials,  and  oflicial  persons  dying  of  heartbreak. 

Carlyle,  Fi'ench  Rev.,  I.  iii.  9. 
Night  after  night  the  geese  came  lumbering  in  in  the 
dark  with  a  clangor  and  a  whistling  of  wings,  even  after 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  267. 
The  drum  rolls  loud, —  the  bugle  fills 
The  summer  air  with  clangor. 

Whittier,  Our  River. 
The  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells. 

Poe,  The  Bells. 

clangor  (klang'gor  or  klang'or),  v.  i.      [Also 
sometimes  clangour;  <  clangor,  m.]    To  make  a 
clangor;  clang;  clank;  resound. 
All  steeples  are  clangouring. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  i.  i. 

clangorous  (klang'go-rus  orklang'o-rus),  a.  [< 
ML.  clangorosus,  <  L.  clangor :  see  clangor.] 
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Making  or  producing  clangor ;  ha-ying  a  hard, 
metallic,  or  ringing  sound. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  clangorous  noise  of  a 
smith's  hammers  should  have  given  the  first  rise  to  music  ? 

Spectator,  No.  3S4. 
To  serve  in  Vulcan's  clangorous  smithy. 

Lowell,  Hymn  to  my  Fire. 

clangour,  n.  and  V.    See  clangor. 
clangOUSt,  a.      [<  clang  +  -ous.     Cf.  OF.  clan- 
geut.]    Making  a  clanging  noise. 

Hai'sh  and  clangous  throats. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  14. 

clang-tint  (klang'tint),  n.  [<  clang  +  imil, 
after  G.  klang-farbe,  lit.  sound-color.]  The 
timbre  or  quality  of  a  compound  musical  tone, 
due  to  the  relative  number  and  intensity  of  the 
harmonics  present  in  it ;  acoustic  color.  See 
clang,  «.,  2,  harmonic,  and  quality.  Also  called 
clang-color. 

Could  the  pure  fundamental  tones  of  these  instruments 
[clarinet,  flute,  and  vioUn]  be  detached,  they  would  be 
undistinguishable  from  each  other  ;  but  the  different  ad- 
mixture of  overtones  in  the  different  instruments  renders 
their  clang-tints  diverse,  and  therefore  distinguishable. 
Tyndall,  Sound,  p.  127. 

Olangula  (klang'gu-la),  n.  [NL.  (Boie,  1822), 
dim.  of  Gr.  KAayyii,  a  clang,  clangor,  as  the 
screaming  of  birds,  confused  cries,  etc. :  see 
clang.]  A  genus  of  sea-ducks  or  Fuligulince, 
containing  the  garrots  or  goldeneyes.  c.  clan- 
gula  is  the  common  goldeneye;  C.  harrovi  iS  Barrow's 
goldeneye  or  the  Rocky  Mountain  garrot.  The  American 
bufflehead,  Bucephala  albeola,  and  some  other  species, 
are  often  placed  in  this  genus. 

clanjamfrie,  clanjamfry  (Man-jam 'fri),  n. 
[Sc,  variously  written  clamjamphry,  -frie,  etc.; 
appar.  a  loose  compound  of  clam,  clem,  mean, 
low,  worthless,  +  jamph  oijampker,  be  idle.] 
Persons  collectively  who  are  regarded  with 
contempt ;  a  mob ;  ragtag  and  bobtail. 

A  gang  of  play-actors  came. — They  were  the  first  of  that 
clanjarnfry  who  had  ever  been  in  the  parish.  Gait. 

I  only  knew  the  whole  claTrn.jam.fery  of  them  were  there. 
T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ix. 

clank  (klangk),  n.  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS. ;  =  MD. 
D.  klank  =  MHG.  klanck,  a  ringing  sound;  in 
form  from  the  pret.  {*klarik)  of  the  verb  repre- 
sented by  MD.  D.  MHG.  G.  klinken  =  E.  clink, 
and  parallel  to  clang,  similarly  related  to  OHG. 
chlingan,  MHG.  G.  MLG.  D.  klingen :  see  clink, 
and  cf .  clang,  n.  and  v.  Phonetically,  clank  and 
clink  may  be  regarded  as  nasalized  forms  of 
clack  and  click;  as  imitative  verbs  they  belong 
to  an  extensive  group  of  more  or  less  imitative 
words  of  similar  phonetic  form:  see  clack, 
click'^,  clang,  clash,  clatter,  clap^,  etc.  ]  A  sharp, 
hard,  metallic  sound :  as,  the  clank  of  chains  or 
fetters. 

You  mark  him  by  the  crashing  bough. 

And  by  his  corselet's  sullen  clank. 

And  by  the  stones  spurned  from  the  bank. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  ii.  14. 
clank  (klangk),  V.      [Not  in  ME.  or  AS. ;  for- 
mally from  the  noun,  but  partly,  as  an  imitative 
word,  an  independent  verb,  a  variation  of  clink, 
V. :  see  clank,  n.,  and  cf.  clink,  clang,  n.  and  v.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  clank:  as, 
to  clank  chains.     See  the  noun. 

Officers  and  their  staffs  in  full  uniform  clanking  their 
spurs  and  jingling  their  sabres. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Crimean  "War,  vi. 
2t.  To  give  a  ringing  blow  to. 

He  clanked  Piercy  ower  the  head, 
A  deep  wound  and  a  sair. 

AvZd  Maitland  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  228). 

II,  intrans.  To  sound  with  or  give  out  a 
clank. 

He  smote  his  hand 
Against  his  breast,  his  heavy  mailed  hand, 
That  the  hard  iron  corslet  clank'd  aloud. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

danker  (klang'ker),  n.    [E.  dial. ;  appar.  <  clank 

+ -er^.]   A  beating ;  a  chastisement.    Brockett. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
clannish  (klan'ish),  a.     [<  clan  -f-  -isfei.]     1. 

Pertaining  to  a  clan ;  closely  imited,  like  a  clan ; 

disposed  to  adhere  closely,  as  the  members  of 

a  clan. 
The  vision  of  the  whole  race  passing  out  of  its  state  of 

clannish  division,  as  the  children  of  Israel  themselves  had 

done  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  becoming  fit  to  receive  a 

universal  constitution,  this  is  great 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  213. 

2.  Imbued  with  the  prejudices,  feelings,  senti- 
ments, etc.,  peculiar  to  clans;  somewhat  nar- 
row or  restricted  in  range  of  social  interest 
and  feeling. 

clannishly  (klan'ish-li),  adv.    In  a  clannish 

manner. 
clannisliness  (Han'ish-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  clannish. 


clap 

clanship  (klan'ship),  n.  [<  clan  +  -ship.]  A 
state  of  union  as  in  a  family  or  clan ;  associa- 
tion under  a  chieftain. 

The  habitations  of  the  Highlanders,  not  singly,  but  in 
small  groups,  as  if  they  loved  society.or  clanship. 

Pennant,  Tour  m  Scotland. 

clansman  (klanz'man),  n. ;  pi.  clansmen  (-men), 
A  member  of  a  clan. 

Loud  a  hundred  clansTTien  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  18. 

clapi  (klap),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clapped  or  clapt, 
ppr.  clapping.  [<  ME.  clappen,  <  AS.  el(sppian  , 
(rare)  =  OPries.  klappa,  kloppa  =  D.  klappen 
=  MLG.  LG.  klappen  (>  G.  klappen)  =  Icel.  Sw. 
klappa  =  Dan. klappe  =  OHG.  chlaphdn.ME.G. 
Idaffen,  clap,  strike  with  a  noise,  in  MLG.,  etc., 
also  to  talk  much,  gabble,  chatter;  cf.  It.  chiap- 
pare,  strike,  catch;  Gael,  clabar,  a  mill-clapper, 
clabaire,  a  loud  talker.  Prob.  ult.  imitative: 
cf.  clack,  etc.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  strike  with  a 
quick,  sharp  motion ;  slap ;  pat,  as  with  the 
palm  of  the  open  hand  or  some  flat  object :  as, 
to  clap  one  on  the  shoulder. 

The  hande  that  clappyd  the  vndyr  the  cr«. 

Holy  Rood  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  177. 

Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red. 

Shak. ,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,  468, 
Have  you  never  seen  a  citizen  on  a  cold  morning  clap- 
ping his  sides,  and  walking  .  .  .  before  his  shop? 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ix.  1, 

Hence — 2.  To  fondle  by  patting. 

Clapt  him  on  the  hands  and  on  the  cheeks. 

Tennyson,  Dora. 

3.  To  push  forcibly;  move  together;  shut 
hastily:  followed  by  to :  as,  to  clap  to  the  door 
or  gate. — 4.  To  place  or  put,  especially  by  a 
hasty  or  sudden  motion :  as,  to  clap  the  hand 
to  the  mouth ;  to  clap  spurs  to  a  horse. 

Tho  boordes  were  clapped  on  both  sides  of  his  body, 
through  which  there  were  driven  many  great  nailes. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  187. 

Then  trip  to  his  Lodging,  clap  on  a  Hood  and  Scarf,  and 
a  Mask,  slap  into  a  Hackney-Coach  and  drive  hither  to- 
the  Door  again  in  a  trice  I 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  8. 

If  she  rejects  this  pjroposal,  clap  her  under  lock  and  key. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 

5.  To  strike,  knock,  or  slap  together,  as  the 
hands,  or  against  the  body,  as  wings,  "with  a 
«harp,  abrupt  sound. 

Men  maken  hem  [sc.  the  foules,  alle  of  gold]  dauncen 
and  syngen,  clappynge  here  wenges  togydere. 

Mandevule  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  219. 
0  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people ;  shout  unto  God  with 
the  voice  of  triumph.  Ps.  xlvii.  1. 

The  crested  bird 
That  claps  his  wings  at  dawn. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

Hence — 6.  To  manifest  approbation  of  by 
striking  the  hands  together;  applaud  by  clap- 
ping the  hands. 

Wishing  for  those  hands  to  take  off  liis  melancholy  bar- 
gain, which  clapped  its  performance  on  the  stage. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Spanish  Friar. 
7t.  To  utter  noisily. 

Alle  that  thou  herest  thou  shalt  telle. 
And  clappe  it  out,  as  doth  a  belle, 

Gower,  Conf.  Aniant.,  II.  282. 
To  clap  eyes  on,  to  look  at ;  see.    [Colloq.] 

Nicest  girl  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  607. 

To  clap  hands,  to  clasp  or  join  hands  with  another,  in. 
token  of  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement. 

So  clap  hands  and  a  bargain.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

To  clap  hold  of  (or  on),  to  seize  roughly  and  suddenly. 

But  here  my  Guide,  his  wings  soft  oars  to  spare, 
On  the  moon's  lower  horn  clap'd  hold,  and  whirl'd 
Me  up.  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  100. 

To  clap  up.  (a)  To  make  or  arrange  hastily ;  patch  up  t 
as,  to  clap  up  a  peace. 

Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly? 

SAai.,  T.  of  theS.,  ii.  1. 
Coming  to  their  place,  they  clapt  up  their  house  quickly, 
and  landed  their  provisions. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  314. 
(b)  To  imprison,  especially  without  formality  or  delay. 
Clap  him  up. 
And,  if  I  live,  I'll  find  a  strange  death  for  him. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  6. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  strike  or  knock,  as  at  a- 
door. 

This  somnour  clappeth  at  the  widowes  gate. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  283. 

2.  To  come  together  suddenly  with  a  sharp 
noise;  close  ■with  a  bang ;  slam;  clack. 

And  thai  [mouths]  clappe  shall  full  clene,  &  neuer  vnclose 
aftur.  Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  807. 


The  doors  around  me  clapt. 


Dryden. 


clap 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  cloclcs, 
And  feet  tliat  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  Ihe  Revival. 

3.  To  applaud,  as  by  clapping  the  hands  to- 
gether.—  4t.  To  chatter;  prattle  or  prate  oon- 
tinually  or  noisily. 


This  monk,  he  clappeth  loude. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1. 


15. 


5.  To  begin  or  set  to  work  with  alacrity  and 
briskness. 

Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clav  into  your  prayers ; 
for,  look  you,  the  warrant's  come.    Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 

clap^  (klap),  n.  [<  ME.  clap,  clapve  =  D.  Map 
=  LG.  Map  (>  G.  Iclapp)  =  Icel.  Sw.  klapp  = 
Dan.  klap  =  OHG-.  klaph,  MHG.  Jclapf,  G.  Maff, 
lb  striMng  with  a  noise;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A 
sudden  sharp  sound  produced  by  a  collision; 
a  bang ;  a  slap ;  a  slam. 

Give  the  door  such  a  dap  as  you  go  out  as  will  shake  the 
whole  room. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  General  Directions. 

Hence — 3.  A  burst  or  peal,  as  of  thunder. 

Horrible  claps  of  thunder,  and  flashes  of  lightning, 
voices  and  earthquakes.  Hakeimll,  Apology. 

3.  A  striking  together,  as  of  the  hands  or  of  a 
bird's  wings ;  especially,  a  striking  of  the  hands 
together,  to  express  applause. 

Men,  with  wives,  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth'd  sea. 
Shah.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  (oho.). 

4.  A  elapping;  applause  expressed  by  clap- 
ping.   [Now  ooUoq.] 

He  sometimes  lets  the  audience  begin  the  clap  of  them- 
selves, and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  applause  ratifies  it 
with  a  single  thwack.  Addison,  Trunkmaker  at  the  Play. 

He  was  saluted,  on  his  first  appearance,  with  a  general 
clap ;  by  which  I  perceived  that  he  was  one  of  those  spoil- 
ed actors  in  whom  the  pit  pardons  everything. 

Smollett,  tr,  of  Gil  Bias,  vii.  6. 

5t.  Noise  of  any  kind,  especially  idle  chatter. 
Stynt  thi  dappe.  Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Miller's  Tale,  1.  36. 
His  lewde  [ignorant]  clappe,  of  which  I  sett  no  prys. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  106. 

6.  A  sudden  blow,  motion,  or  act :  generally  in 
the  phrase  at  a  clap  (which  see,  below). — 7.  A 
touch  or  pat  with  the  open  hand :  as,  he  put 
her  off  with  a  kiss  and  a  clap.-  [Scotch  and 
New  England.]  —  8.  In  falconry,  the  nether 
part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk.  E.  PMllips,  1706. 
— 9.  Same  as  clapper'';  1  (d) — At  a  clap,  at  one 
blow ;  all  at  once ;  suddenly. 

What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap  I   Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 
They  are  for  hazarding  all  for  God  at  a  clap,  and  I  am 
for  taking  all  advantage  to  secure  ray  life  and  estate. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  165. 

clap2  (klap),  n.  [Of.  D.  Mapoor,  <  OF.  clapoir, 
a  venereal  sore.]  Gonorrhea. 
clap2  (klap),  V.  t.  [<  clap'^,  «.]  To  infect  with 
venereal  poison.  [Bare.] 
clapboarcl  (klap  '  bord ;  ooUoq.  klab '  ord),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  a.\so'clawboa/rd,  cZoSoard/ appar. 
<  clap^  +  board,  but  perhaps  orig.  <  claw  (with, 
ref.  to  clenching),  or  clove  (pp.  of  cleave^,  split), 
+  hoard.2  1.  A  long  thin  board,  usually  about 
6  or  8  inches  wide,  used  for  covering  the  out- 
side of  a  wooden  building,  clapboards  are  nailed 
on  with  edges  lapping  clinker-fashion,  as  a  weather-board- 
ing.   Also  called,  collectively,  sheathing. 

Mr.  Oldham  had  a  small  house  near  the  weir  at  Water- 
town,  made  aU  of  clapboards,  burned  August,  1632. 

Winthrop,  Journal,  I.  87. 
Ilichard  Longe  was  fined,  in  1635,  for  riving  divers  good 
trees  into  clapboards.  Massachusetts  Records,  1. 163. 

We  heard  the  loosened  clapboards  tost. 
The  board-nails  snapping  in  the  frost. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

2.  Arooflng-board  about4  feet  long  by  8  inches 
wide,  and  thicker  on  one  edge  than  on  the  oth- 
er, rived  from  a  log  by  splitting  it  from  the  cen- 
ter outward.    Also  called  shake.     [TJ.  S.] 

The  broad  side  gable,  shaded  by  .its  rude  awning  of  clap- 
hoards.  G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  85. 

3.  A  stave  for  casks.     [Eng.] 

clapboard  (klap'bord ;  coUoq.  klab'ord),  v.  t. 
[<  clapboard,  «.]  "  To  cover  or  sheathe  with 
clapboards,  as  a  house.     [TJ.  S.] 
A  plain  clapboarded  structure  of  small  size. 

The  Century,  XXVIII.  11. 

clap-bread  (klap'bred),  n.  A  kind  of  oatmeal 
cake  rolled  out  thin  and  baked  hard.  Also  clap- 
cake.    Salliwell. 

The  great  rack  of  clap-bread  hung  overhead,  and  Bell 
Robson's  preference  of  this  kind  of  oat-cake  over  the  leav- 
ened and  partly  sour  kind  used  in  Yorkshire  was  another 
source  of  her  unpopularity. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  iv. 

clap-dish  (klap'dish),  n.    Same  as  clack-dish. 
clap-doctor   (klap 'dok'' tor),  «.    A  physician 

Who  undertakes  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases ; 

hence,  formerly,  from  the  fact  that  such  pro- 
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fessions  are  often  made  by  ignorant  or  irre- 
sponsible persons,  a  quaok.  [Now  only  vulgar.] 
He  was  the  first  clap-doctor  that  I  met  with  in  history. 

Tatlcr,  No.  260. 

clape  (klap),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  flicker 
or  golden-winged  woodpecker,  Colaptes  auratits. 
[Local,  U.  S.]  i-  '        -f 

clapert,  n.  [ME.,  later  written  clapper.  So. 
clappers;  <  OF.  clapier,  F.  clapier  (ML.  claperi- 
us,  claperia,  claperium),a,  rabbit-burrow,  <  elapir, 
squat;  origin  uncertain.]  A  rabbit-burrow. 
Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  1405. 

clapmatch  (klap'mach),  n.  A  fishermen's  name 
for  an  old  f emaile  seal. 

The  younger  of  both  sexes  [of  sea-lions],  together  with 
the  clapmatches,  croak  hoarsely,  or  send  forth  sounds  like 
the  bleating  of  sheep  or  the  barking  of  dogs. 

C.  M.  Seammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  130. 

clap-net  (klap'net),  ■».  A  net  in  hinged  sec- 
tions, made  to  fold  quickly  upon  itself  by  the 
pulling  of  a  string,  much  used  by  the  bird- 
catchers  who  supply  the  London  market. 

clappet.  !>•  and  11.    An  obsolete  form  of  clap^. 

clappedepoucll  (klap'e-de-pouoh),  n.  A  name 
of  the  shepherd's-purse,  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris, 
in  allusion  to  its  little  pouches  hung  out  as  it 
were  by  the  wayside,  as  the  begging  lepers  of 
old  times  extended  a  pouch  at  the  end  of  a  pole 
and  caUed  attention  to  it  by  a  clapper  or  beU. 

clapper!  (klap'Sr),  n.  [<  ME.  clapper,  claper, 
cleper  (=  D.  klapper  =  MHG.  Mapper,  Mepper, 
a  chatterer,  blabber  (>  G.  Mapper),  =  MHG. 
Mepfer,  etc.);  <  clap^,  v.,  +  -erl.]  1.  Something 
which  claps  or  strikes  with  a  loud,  sharp  noise. 
Specifically— (a)  The  tongue  of  a  bell. 

Like  the  rude  clapper  of  a  crazed  bell. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  v.  3. 
(6)  The  cover  of  a  clack-dish,  (c)  The  piece  of  wood  or 
metal  which  strikes  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  (d)  In  medieval 
churches,  a  wooden  rattle  used  as  a  summons  to  prayers 
on  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week,  when  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  church  bells  to  remain  silent.  Also  called  clap. 
F.  G.  Lee.  (e)  A  clack  or  windmill  for  frightening  birds. 
They  kill  not  vipers,  but  scarre  them  away  with  Clap- 
pers from  their  Balsame-trees. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  233. 
A  clapper  clapping  in  a  garth. 
To  scare  the  fowl  from  fruit. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
(/)  pi.  Pieces  of  wood  or  bone  to  be  held  between  the 
fingers  and  struck  together  rhythmically ;  the  bones,  {g) 
The  knocker  of  a  door.  Minsheu,  1617. 
2.  One  who  claps,  especially  one  who  applauds 
by  clapping  the  hands. — 3.  A  clack-valve. — 4. 
pi.  A  pair  of  iron  plates  used  to  hold  fine  steel 
springs  while  being  hardened. — 5.  [Cf.  clam}-, 
n.,  2.]  A  plank  laid  across  a  running  stream 
as  a  substitute  for  a  bridge. — 6t.  pi.  Warren- 
pales  or  -walls.  Coles,  Yin. — 7.  The  tongue. 
Brockett.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — Beggar's  clapper.  See 
clack-dish  and  clicket. 

clapper^  (klap'er),  V.  i.  [<  clapper^,  m.]  To 
clap ;  make  a  clattering  noise.     [Bare.] 

Loose  boards  on  the  roof  clappered  and  rattled. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 
clapper^t,  «•     See  claper. 

clapper-bill  (klap'er-bjl),  n.     A  name  of  the 
open-beaked  storks,   of  the  genus  Anastomiis 
(which  see).    Also  called  shell-eater. 
clapperclaw  (klap'er-kia), «.  t    [<  cZopi  + 
claw.    Cf.  caperclaw.']     1.  To  beat,  claw,  and 
scratch;  thrash;  drub. 
They  are  clapper-dawing  one  another ;  I'll  go  look  on. 
Shak.,T.  andC,  v.  4. 

2.  To  scold ;  abuse  with  the  tongue ;  revile. 
Have  always  been  at  daggers-drawing 
And  one  another  clapper-clawing. 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  ii. 

clappercla'W  (klap'6r-kia),  n.     [<  clapperclaw, 
V.I    Same  as  back-scratcher,  2. 
clapperdudgeont  (klap '  er  -  duj  *  on),  n.     [Also 
clapperdogeon ;  appar.  <  elapper\  clap^,  +  dud- 
geon, a  dagger,  or  a  handle.]    A  beggar. 

It  is  but  the  part  of  a  clapperdvdgeon,  to  strike  a  man 
in  the  street.  '  Greene,  George-a-Greene. 

A  Clapperdogeon  is  in  English  a  Begger  borne ;  some  call 
him  a  Pallyard. 

Dekker,  Bellman  of  London  (ed.  1608),  sig.  C,  3. 

clappering  (klap'er-ing),  n.  [<  clapper^  +  -ing^.'] 
PulUng  the  clapper  instead  of  the  bell. 

The  lazy  and  pernicious  practice  of  clappering,  i.  e.,  ty- 
ing the  bell  rope  to  the  clapper,  and  pulling  it  instead  of 
the  bell.  Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks  and  Watches,  p.  379. 

clapper-stay (klap'6r-sta),  n.  A  devioeformuf- 
fling  large  bells. 

clapper-valve  (klap'er-valv),  n.  In  a  steam- 
engine,  a  valve  suspended  from  a  hinge,  and 
working  alternately  on  two  seats ;  a  clack-valve. 
It  is  sometimes  a  disk  vibrating  between  two 
seats. 

elapse,  V.  and  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  clasp. 


claret 

clap-sill  (klap'sU),  n.  In  hydraulic  engin.,  a 
miter-sill ;  the  bottom  part  of  the  frame  on 
which  lock-gates  shut.    Also  called  lock-sill. 

clap-stick  (klap'stik),  m.  A  kind  of  wooden 
rattle  or  clapper  used  for  raising  an  alarm ;  a 
watchman's  rattle. 

He  was  not  disturbed  ...  by  the  watchmen's  rappers 
or  clap-sticks.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  i. 

claptrap  (klap'trap),  re.  and  a.  I.  n.  If.  A  con- 
trivance for  clapping  in  theaters. —  2.  Figura- 
tively, an  artifice  or  device  to  elicit  applause  or 
gain  popularity ;  deceptive  show  or  pretense. 

This  actor  [Thomas  Cobham],  .  .  .  when  approaching  a 
claptrap,  gives  such  note  of  preparation  that  they  must  in- 
deed be  barren  spectators  who  do  not  perceive  that  there 
is  something  coming.  Quoted  in  N.  and  Q. ,  7th  ser. ,  II.  318. 

He  played  to  the  galleries,  and  indulged  them  of  course 
with  an  endless  succession  of  clap-traps. 

Brougham,  Sheridan. 
Trashy  books  which  owe  their  circulation  to  advertis- 
ing skill  or  to  pretentious  clap-trap. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  52. 

II.  a.  Designing  or  designed  merely  to  win 
approval  or  catch  applause. 

The  unworthy  arts  of  the  clap-trap  mob-orator. 

A.  E.  it.  Boyd,  Country  Parson,  i. 
Head  election  speeches  and  observe  how  votes  are  gained 
by  clap-trap  appeals  to  senseless  prejudices. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  SocioL,  p.  289. 

claque  (klak),  n.     [F.,  <  claquer,  clap,  applaud, 

<  D.  klakken,  clap,  clack:  see  clack.']  1.  In  the- 
aters, a  set  of  men,  called  claqueurs,  distribut- 
ed through  the  audience,  and  hired  to  applaud 
the  piece  or  the  actors ;  the  system  of  paid  ap- 
plause. This  method  of  aiding  the  success  of  public  per- 
formances is  very  ancient ;  but  it  first  became  a  perma- 
nent system,  openly  organized  and  controlled  by  the  cla- 
queurs themselves,  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  claque  at  the  Grand  Opera  is  very  select.  I  would 
n't  go  with  the  claque  on  the  boulevards. 

V.  Hugo,  Les  MisSrables,  St.  Denis  (trans.),  vi.  2. 

Hence  —  2.  Any  band  of  admirers  applauding 
and  praising  from  interested  motives. 
claqueur  (kla-k^r'),  n.  [F.,  <  claquer,  applaud : 
see  claque.']  A  member  of  the  claque.  Each 
claqueur  has  a  special  rdle  allotted  to  him.  Thus,  the 
rieur  laughs  at  the  comic  sallies  ;  the  pleureur  weeps  at 
pathetic  passages ;  the  bisseur  calls  "  encore ! "  and  so  ou ; 
and  all  together  clap  their  hands  and  applaud  upon  occa- 
sion. The  performances  of  the  claque  are  directed  by  a 
leader. 

We  will  go  to  the  Opera.  We  will  go  in  with  the  cla- 
queurs.    V.  Hugo,  Les  Mis^rables,  St.  Denis  (trans.),  vi.  2. 

clarabella  (klar-a-bel'a),  n.     [Also  claribella; 

<  L.  clarus,  clear,' +  betlus,  beautiful:  see  clear, 
a.,  and  beau,  belle.]  An  organ-stop  having  open 
wooden  pipes  which  give  a  soft,  sweet  tone,  re- 
sembling the  stopped  diapason  and  the  eight- 
foot  bourdon. 

claravoyantt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  clairvoy- 
ant. 

Clare  (klar),  n.  A  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare. 
— Poor  Glares.    See  Clarisse. 

Clare  constat  (kla're  kon'stat).  [L. :  clare, 
clearly,  <  clarus,  clear ;  constat,  3d  pers.  sing.pres. 
ind.  of  constare,  stand  together,  be  established: 
see  clear,  a.,  and  constant.]  Literally,  it  is  clear- 
ly established — Precept  of  clare  constat,  in  Scots 
law,  a  deed  executed  by  a  subject  superior,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  title  of  his  vassal's  heir  to  the  lands 
held  by  the  deceased  vassal. 

clarence  (klar 'ens),  n.  [Prom  Clarence,  a  prop- 
er name.]  A  close  four-wheeled  carriage,  with 
a  curved  glass  front  and  inside  seats  for  two  or 
four  persons. 

Clarenceux,  n.    Same  as  Clarencieux. 

Clarencieux  (klar'en-su),  n.  [Said  to  be  so 
called  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward 
HI.,  who  first  held  the  office.]  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  title  of  the  second  Mng-at-arms,  rank- 
ing after  Garter  king-at-arms.  His  province  com- 
prises that  part  of  England  south  of  the  river  Trent,  and 
he  is  hence  sometimes  called  Surroy  (southern  king).  See 
king-at-arnis,  garter,  and  Norroy. 

clarendon  (klar'en-don),  n.  [<  Clarendon,  a 
proper  name.]  A  condensed  form  of  printing- 
type,  like  Roman  in  outline,  but  with  thickened 
lines. 

This  line  is  printed  in  clarendon. 

clarenert,  «.    See  darioner. 

Clarenine  (klar'e-nin),  n.  [<  Clarene  (see  def.) 
-I-  -i«el.]  One  of  a  reformed  congregation  of 
Franciscans  f  oimded  in  1302  by  Angelo  di  Car- 
dona,  and  named  from  a  stream  called  the 
Clarene,  on  which  the  first  monastery  was  es- 
tablished, near  Ancona.  They  were  reunited 
with  the  Franciscans  in  1510. 

clare-obscure  (Mar'ob-slmr'), «.  Same  as  clair- 
obscure,  chiaroscuro. 

claret  (klar'et),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  claret,  cleret 
(=  MLG.  MHG.  G.  klaret  =  Sp.  Pg.  clarete  =  It. 


claret 

claretto,  claret),  <  OF.  claret,  clairet,  F.  cUiiret, 
prop,  adj.,  clear,  clearish,  vin  clairet,  or  simply 
f?()i>ef,  wine  of  clear  red  color,  dim.  of  cler,  <  L. 
clarus,  clear:  see  dear,  a.  Cf.  clary. "]  I.  a. 
If.  Clear;  clearish:  applied  to  wine.  Prompt. 
Pan'.,  p.  79.-2.  [Attrib.  use  of  the  noun.] 
Having  the  color  of  claret  wine. 

He  wore  a  claret  coat.  jD,  J  err  did. 

II.  ».  1.  The  name  given  in  English  to  the 
red  wines  of  France,  partienlarly  to  those  of 
Bordeaux,  but  excluding  Burgundy  wines.  In 
France  the  name  clairet  is  given  only  to  thin 
or  poor  wines  of  a  light-red  color.  Hence — 2. 
Any  similar  red  wine,  wherever  made :  as,  CaU- 
fomia  claret. 

Red  and  white  wine  are  in  a  trice  confounded  into  claret. 

Boyle. 
3.  Blood.     [Pugilistic  slang.] 
claret-cup  (klar'et-kup)j  n.     A  summer  bever- 
age, composed  of  iced  claret,  a  little  brandy, 
sugar,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  lemon,  with  mint 
or  borage. 
claret-red  (klar'et-red),  n.    A  coal-tar  color  of 
complex  composition,  belonging  to  the  azo- 
group.    It  is  used  for  dyeing  wool. 
clargyt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  clergy. 
Clarian  (klar'i-an),  n.     [<  Clare  (see  def.)  + 
-ian.^    A  memtier  of  Clare  Hall,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England. 

Dropt  she  her  fan  beneath  her  hoop, 
E'en  stake-stuck  Clarians  strove  to  stoop. 

Smart,  Barkeeper  of  Mitre,  1741. 

Claribel-flute  (Mar'i-bel-flot),  n.  An  organ-stop 
similar  to  the  clarabeUa,  but  generally  of  four- 
foot  pitch. 

claribella  (klar-i-bel'a),  n.     See  claraiella. 

clarichord  (klar'i-kSrd),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
claricord;  =  P.  claricorde,  <  L.  clarus,  clear,  -I- 
chordUj  a  string:  see  clear,  a.,  and  chord.']  1. 
A  medieval  musical  instrument,  probably  some 
kind  of  harp.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  clavichord,  probably  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  tiie  names. — 2.  In  her., 
same  as  clarion,  4i. 

Claricymbal  (Mar-i-sim'bal),  n.  [<  Nli.  clari- 
cymbalum,  <  L.  clarus,  eleax,  +  cynibalum,  aym- 
bal:  see  clear,  a.,  and  cym6ai.]  A  musical  in- 
strument used  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  re- 
sembled in  form  a  grand  piano  without  legs,  or  a  harp  laid 
prostrate,  and  comprised  4  octaves  with  19  notes  in  each. 

claricymbalum  (klar-i-sim'ba-lum),  TO. ;  pi.  cta- 
rioymbala  (-la).     [NL.]    Same  as  claricymbal. 

clariet,  n.     See  clary^. 

clarification  (klar'^i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  clari- 
fication =  Pr.  clarificacio  =  Sp.  clarificacion  = 
Pg.  clarifi^xigao  =  It.  chiarificazione,  <  LL.  clarifi^ 
ca  tio(n-),  only  in  sense  of  '  glorification,'  <  clari- 
flcare,  pp.  clarificatus,  glorify:  see  clarify.'] 
The  act  of  clarifying ;  particularly,  the  clearing 
or  fining  of  liquid  substances  from  feculent 
matter  by  the  separation  of  the  insoluble  par- 
ticles which  prevent  the  liquid  from  being 
transparent.  This  may  be  performed  by  filtration,  but 
the  term  is  more  especially  applied  to  the  use  of  such  clari- 
fying substances  or  agents  as  gelatin,  albumen,  alcohol, 
heat,  etc. 

To  know  the  means  of  accelerating  clarification  [in  li- 
quors] we  must  know  the  causes  of  clarification. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

clarifier  (Har'i-fi-er),- to.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  clarifies  or  purifies :  as,  whites  of  eggs, 
blood,  and  isinglass  are  clarifiers  of  liquors. — 
2.  A  vessel  in  which  a  liquid  is  clarified  j  spe- 
cifically, a  large  metaUie  pan  for  clarifying 
saccharine  syrup,  etc. 
clarify  (klar'i-fi),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  clarified, 
ppr.  clarifying.  [<  ME.  clarifien,  make  clear, 
glorify,  =  I),  clariflceren,  clarifi^ren,  <  OF.  clari- 
fier, F.  clarifier  =  I^.  clarifiar,  clarificar  =  Sp. 
Pg.  clarificar  =  It.  chiarificare,  clarify,  <  LL. 
clarificare,  glorify,  lit.  make  clear,  <  L.  clarus, 
clear,  bright,  famous  (see  clear,  a.),  +  facere, 
make.]  I.  trans.  It.  To  glorify. 
Fadir,  the  hour  cometh,  clarifie  thy  Sonne. 

Wycliif,  John  xvii.  1. 
I  come  Cristis  name  to  clarifie, 
And  god  Ills  Fadir  me  has  ordand, 
And  for  to  here  witnesse.     York  Plays,  p.  187. 

2.  To  make  clear;  especially,  purify  from  fec- 
ulent matter;  defecate;  fine:  applied  particu- 
larly to  liquors :  as,  to  clarify  wine  or  saccharine 
syrup.    See  clarification. 

Another  Riuer  .  .  .  whose  waters  were  thicke  and  miry, 
wliich  they  clarifie  with  allume  before  they  can  drink  it. 
Purclias,  Pilgrimage,  p.  435. 

3.  To  brighten;  purify;  make  clear,  in  a  figura- 
tive sense;  free  from  obscurities  or  defects; 
render  luminous ;  render  intelligent  or  intel- 
ligible. 
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The  Christian  religion  is  the  only  means  ...  to  set 
fallen  man  upon  liis  legs  again,  to  clarify  his  reason,  and 
rectify  his  will.  South,  Sermons. 

John  [Stuart]  Mill  would  occasionally  throw  in  an  idea 
to  clarify  an  involved  theory  or  shed  light  on  a  profound 
abysmal  one.  Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  81. 

History  is  clarified  experience. 

Lowell,  Address  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Dec,  1885. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  grow  or  become  clear  or 
free  from  feculent  matter ;  become  pure,  as  li- 
quors: as,  cider  clarifies  by  fermentation. — 2. 
To  become  clear  intellectually;  grow  clear  or 
perspicuous. 

His  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up  in 
the  communicating  and  discoursing  with  another. 

Bacon,  Friendship. 

Much  of  the  history  of  Shelley's  mind  lies  ...  in  the 
gradual  clarifying  of  his  zeals  and  enthusiasms,  until  at 
their  best  they  became,  not  fire  without  light,  but  pure 
and  luminous  ardours.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  160. 

clarigatet  (klar'i-gat),  V.  i.  [<  L.  clarigatus,  pp. 
of  clarigare,  declare  war  with  certain  religious 
ceremonies,  <  clarus,  clear,  -t-  agere,  do,  make : 
see  clear,  a.,  and  act,  n.']  To  proclaim  war 
against  an  enemy  with  certain  religious  cere- 
monies.   See  clarigation.    Holland.    [Rare.] 

clarigation  (klar-i-ga'shon),  n.  [<  L.  clariga- 
tio{u-),  <  clarigare :  see  clarigate.']  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a  solemn  and  ceremonious  re- 
cital of  injuries  and  grievances  received  from 
another  people,  made  within  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory, as  a  preliminary  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
by  the  pater  patratus,  one  of  the  f  etial  priests. 

clariid  (klar'i-id),  TO.  A  fish  of  the  family  Cla- 
riidw. 

Clariids  (kla-ri'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Clarias 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  nematognathous  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Clarias.  They  have  an  eel- 
like body  with  extremely  long  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  the 
head  mailed  above,  the  body  naked,  8  barbels,  and  a  pe- 
culiar accessory  gill  received  in  a  special  cavity.  There 
are  over  30  species,  some  of  which  attain  a  length  of  6 
feet.  They  inhabit  parts  of  Africa  and  western  and  south- 
em  Asia  The  family  is  divided  into  Clariince  and  Hetero- 
branchiruB. 

Clariina  (klar-i-i'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Clarias 
+  -ina^.]  In  Gunther's  system  of  classification 
of  fishes,  a  group  of  Siluridce  homalopterce, 
having  the  gill-membranes  not  confluent  with 
the  sMn  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  dorsal  fin  uni- 
formly composed  of  feeble  rays,  or  with  its 
posterior  portion  modified  into  an  adipose  fin : 
same  as  the  family  Clariidce. 

Clariinse  (klar-i-i'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Clarias  + 
-inw.]  A  subfamily  of  Clariidce,  containing  the 
typical  forms  with  one  long-rayed  dorsal  fin. 
About  25  species  are  known. 

clarin  (kla-ren'),  to.  [Sp.j  a  clarion,  trumpet : 
see  clarino.]  A  musical  instrument:  same  as 
acocotl  (which  see). 

clarin^  (kla-re-na'),  a.  [F.  (=  Sp.  clarinado  in 
same  sense),  <  clarine,  a  small  bell  (so  called 
from  its  clear  sound),  <  L.  clarus,  >  F.  claire  = 
E.  clear,  a.,  q.  v.]  In  her.,  having  a  collar  of 
bells :  as,  a  cow  clarin^  azure  (that  is,  having  a 
collar  of  bells  in  blue).    Berry. 

clarinet  (klar'i-net  or  klar-i-net'),  m.  [Also 
clarionet  (resting  on  clarion) ;  =  D.  Dan.  klari- 
net  =  G.  clarinet  =  Sw.  Marinett,  <  F.  clarinette, 
<  It.  clarinetto  (=  Sp.  clarinete  =  Pg.  clarineta), 
dim.  of  clarino :  see  clarino.]  A  musical  wind- 
instrument  consisting  of  a  mouthpiece  eontain- 


Claiinet,  with  mouthpiece  OQ  a. 
larger  scale. 


ing  a  single  beating  reed,  a  cylindrical  tube  with 
18  holes  (9  to  be  closed  by  the  fingers  and  9  by 
keys),  and  a  bell  or  flaring  mouth,  its  tone  is 
full,  mellow,  and  expressive,  blending  well  with  both  brass 
and  stringed  instruments.  Its  compass  is  about  3i  octaves, 
beginning  just  above  tenor  C,  and  including  all  the  semi- 
tones. Several  varieties  are  in  use,  differing  in  pitch  and 
in  their  adaptability  to  extreme  keys,  as  the  C  clarinet, 
the  'Bp  clarinet,  the  E[j  clarinet,  etc.  Other  varieties  are 
the  alto  clarinet,  tlie  basset-horn,  and  the  bass  clarinet, 
which  together  constitute  the  clarinet  family  of  instru- 
ments. The  clarinet  is  a  modification  of  the  medieval 
shawm,  and  became  a  recognized  orchestral  instrument 
about  1775 ;  it  is  now  in  constant  use  in  all  orchestras  and 
in  most  military  bands.  Its  construction  was  decidedly 
improved  in  1843.— Bass  clarinet,  a  large  clarinet  pitch- 
ed an  octave  lower  than  the  ordinary  clarinet. 

clarinet-stop  (klar'i-net-stop),  n.  See  krumm- 
horn. 

clarinettist  (klar-i-net'ist),  to.  [<  F.  darinet- 
tiste,  <  clarinette:  see  clarinet  and  -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  playing  the  clarinet. 

clarino  (kla-re'no),  n.  [It.,  also  chiarino,  =  Sp. 
clarin  =  Pg,  clarim,  <  ML.  as  if  'elarinus,  <  L. 


Clarkia 

clarus,  clear:  see  clear,  a.  Cf.  clarion."]  Same 
as  clarion. 

clarion  (klar'i-on),  n.  [<  ME.  elarioun,  <  OF. 
clarion,  F.  elaifon,  <  ML.  clario(,n-),  a  trumpet 
(also  clarasius  ;  cf .  clarino),  so  called  from  its 
clear  sound,  <  L.  clarus,  clear:  see  clear,  a.]  1. 
A  small  high-pitched  trumpet.  [Now  chiefly 
poetical.] 

Pypes,  trompes,  nakeres,  and  dariounes. 
That  in  the  batallle  blowe  bloody  sownes. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  1. 1663. 
Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife ! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxxiv. 

2.  Hence,  any  sound  resembling  that  of  aclari- 
on ;  any  instrument  which  utters  sounds  like 
those  of  a  clarion. 

And  his  this  drum,  whose  hoarse,  heroic  bass 
Drowns  the  loud  clarion  of  the  braying  ass. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  234. 
The  cock's  slirill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

3.  An  organ-stop  having  pipes  with  reeds, 
which  give  a  bright,  piercing  tone,  usually  an 
octave  above  the  key  struck. — 4.  In  her.,  a 
bearing  common  in  very  early  English  her- 
aldry, and  occasionally  xised  on  the  continent, 
supposed  to  represent  a  musical  wind-instru- 
ment. It  is  also  called  a  rest,  and  because  so  called  sup- 
posed by  some  to  represent  the  rest  of  the  lance ;  but  it 
is  certaia  that  it  occurs  in  English  heraldry  before  the 
adoption  of  the  lance-rest  in  armor.  J.  B.  PlancM,  in 
Jour.  Archseol.. Assoc,  IV.    Also  called  clarichord. 

clarionert,  n.  [MB.  darionere,  clarener,  clar- 
enere;  <  clarion  +  -erl.]    A  trumpeter. 

Clariowre  or  clarenere  [yar.clarionere],  liticen.bellicrepa. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  80. 

clarionet  (klar"i-o-net'))  n.    See  clarinet. 
clarioningt  (klar'i-o-ning),  TO.     [ME.  claipon- 
ynge;  <  clarion  +  -irepl.]     'Trumpeting. 

In  feight  and  blodeshedynge 
Ys  used  gladly  darionynge. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1242. 

clarisonous  (kla-ris'o-nus),  a.  [<  L.  clariso- 
nus,  having  a  clear  sound,  <  darus,  clear,  + 
sonus,  a  sound:  see  dear,  a.,  and  sound^.]  Hav- 
ing a  clear  sound.    Ash.     [Rare.] 

Clarisse  (kla-res'),  «•  [F.]  One  of  an  order  of 
Franciscan  nuns,  also  called  Poor  Clares,  found- 
ed in  1212  by  St.  Clare  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Francis,  who  gave  them  their  rule  in  1224, 
requiring  absolute  poverty  and  dependence  up- 
on alms.  In  1264  this  order  was  divided  into  two  branch- 
es, the  one,  called  Urbanists,  following  the  mitigated  rule 
approved  by  Urban  IV.,  the  other  following  the  original 
rule.  The  name  Clarisses  or  Clarissines  was  retained  as  a 
distinctive  title  by  the  latter. 

clarissimof  (kla-re'si-mo),  TO.  [Sp.,  now  c?a- 
risimo,  <  L.  darissimus,  superl.  of  clarus  (>  Sp. 
claro),  clear,  bright,  illustoious:  see  dear,  a.] 
A  magnifico ;  a  grandee. 

Enter  Volpone,  Mosca.  The  first  in  the  habit  of  a  Comman- 
dadore ;  the  other  of  a  Ctarissimo. 
Vol.  'Fore  heaven,  a  brave  clarissimo  ;  thou  becom'st  it ! 
Pity  thou  wert  not  born  one.        B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  3. 

Clarissine  (klar-i-sen'),  n.  [As  Clarisse  + 
-i«ei.]  A  member  of  the  order  of  Clarisses. 
clarite  (klar'it),  to.  [<  Clara  (see  def.)  -I-  4te^.] 
A  sulphid  of  arsenic  and  copper  closely  allied, 
to  enargite,  from  the  Clara  mine,  near  Schap- 
bach,  in  Baden. 

claritude  (klar'i-tud),  TO.      [<  L.  daritudo,  < 
clarus,  clear:  see  clear,  a.]    Clearness;  splen- 
dor. 
Those  claritudes  which  gUd  the  skies. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  vii.  57. 
clarity  (klar'i-ti),  re.  [<  ME.  clarite,  daretee, 
also  clerete,  cl'eerte,  derte,  <  OF.  clerte,  clartet,  F. 
darts  =  'Pt.  claritat=  Sp.  claridad=  Pg.  clan- 
dade  =  It.  chiaritd,  <  L.  clarita{t-)s,  clearness, 
<  clarus,  clear:  see  dear,  a.]  Clearness;  bright- 
ness ;  splendor.      [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

There  cam  doun  a  Sterre,  and  saf  Lighte  and  served  him 

with  claretee.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  86. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  very  religious  person,  whose 

spirit  in  the  ecstasy  of  devotion  was  transported  to  the 

clarify  of  a  vision.       Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  62. 

Floods  in  whose  more  than  crystal  clarity 

Innumerable  virgin  graces  grow. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xxi.  44. 

They  were  the  ferment  of  the  heated  fancy,  and,  though 

murky  and  unsettled,  to  be  followed  by  clarity,  sweetness, 

and  strength.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  392. 

clarkt,  »•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  clerk,  still 
used  as  a  proper  name,  Clark,  Clarke. 

Clarkia  (klar'ki-a),  TO.  [NL. ;  named  for  Capt. 
William- Cfarfce, "who  with  Capt.  Meriwether 
Lewis  conducted  the  first  U,  8.  government 


Cj^rkia 

exploring  expedition  across  the  continent  in 

1804-6.]    A  small  genus  of  herbaceous  annual 

plants,  natural  order  Onagracew,  natives  of  the 

United  States  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

They  have  showy  purplish  flowers,  and  two 

species,  0.  pulchella  and  C,  elegans,  are  common 

in  cultivation. 
claro-obscuro  (kla '  ro  -  ob  -  sko '  ro),  m.    [Olt.] 

Same  as  chiaroscuro. 
clart  (Mart),  V.  t.     [E.  dial,  and  Se.,  also  clort; 

origin  unknown.]     To  daUb,  smear,  or  spread; 

dirty. 
clart  (klart),  n.     [<  dart,  v."]     1 .  A  daub :  as, 

a  clart  of  grease. — 3.  j)l.  Tenacious  mire  or 

mud.     [Scotch.] 
clarty  (klar'ti),  a.     ^Alsoclorty;  <  elart  + -y^. 

Cf.  claity.'\     Miry;  muddy;  sticky  and  foul; 

very  dirty.     [Scotch.] 

Searching  auld  wives'  barrels, 

Och,  hon  1  the  day ! 
That  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels. 

Bums,  On  being  Appointed  to  the  Excise. 

claryif,  »■     [^  ME.  clary,  clarie,  clarey,  clarry, 
clarre,  <  OF.  dare,  <  ML.  daratum  (also  clare- 
tum),  clary,  lit.  '  cleared'  or  '  clarified'  wine, 
prop.  neut.  (sc.  vinum,  wine)  of  L.  claratiis,  pp. 
:    of  cterare,  clear,  clarify:  see  ctea?",D.   Different 
from  claret,  with  which  it  has  been  confused: 
see  claret.']  Wine  mixed  with  honey  and  spices, 
and  afterward  strained  until  it  is  clear. 
A  clarri  maad  of  a  oerteyn  wyn. 
With  nercotykes  and  opye  ol  Thebes  lyn. 

Chauoer,  Knight's  Tale  (ed.  Morrs),  1.  613. 

No  man  yit  in  the  morter  spices  grond 

To  clarre.  Chaucer,  Former  Age,  1.  16. 

clary2  (kla'ri),  ».  [For  *sclary,  <  F.  sclar^e  or 
ML.  sclarea,  scarlea,  etc.f  cf .  D.  sdharlei,  scherlei 
=  MHQ-.  scharleiCj  Gr.  scharlei  =  It.  schiarea  = 
Pg.  esclarea;  origin  unknown.]  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Sal/via  or  sage,  Salvia  Sclarea.  The  name 
was  resolved  by  the  apothecaries  into  clear-eye,  translated 
Oculus-Christi,  Godes-eie,  and  see-bright,  and  the  plant 
accordingly  used  in  eye-salves. — Wild  Clary,  (a)  Salvia 
Verbenaea,  a  common  European  species,  (b)  In  the  West 
Indies,  Ileliotropiuyn  Indicum. 

clary^t,  v.  i.  [Appar.  based  on  L.  darus,  clear, 
shrill :  see  clarion,  dear,  a.]  To  make  a  loud 
or  shrill  noise. 

The  crane  that  goeth  before,  if  aught  to  be  avoyded,  gives 
warning  thereof  by  clarying. 

A.  Goldinff,  tr.  of  Solinus,  xiv. 

clary-'vrater  (kla'ri-wa''''t6r),  n.  A  composition 
of  brandy,  sugar,  clary-flowers,  and  cinnamon, 
with  a  little  ambergris,  formerly  much  used  as 
an  aid  to  digestion. 

clase  (klaz),  n.pl.  A  variant  spelling  of  Scotch 
claes. 

clash  (klash),  v.  [=  D.  Tdetsen,  splash,  clash,  = 
Gr.  Idatschen,  dial,  kletschen,  =  Dan.  Maske  = 
Sw.  klatscha,  clash,  knock  about ;  cf .  MD.  D. 
hlets,  G.  Matsch,  interj.;  Dan.  Maslc—Sw.  klatsch, 
a  clash.  Appar.  an  imitative  variant  of  clack; 
cf .  crash,  crack,  and  hash,  hack.    See  cUsh-clash.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  loud  harsh  nojse,  as 
from  a  violent  or  sudden  blow  or  collision. 

Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air  I 

Tennyson,  Welcome  to  Alexandra. 
The  music  beat  and  rang  and  clashed  in  the  air. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Dreeme. 

2.  To  dash  against  an  object  with  a  loud  noise ; 
come  into  violent  and  resounding  collision; 
strike  furiously. 

The  true  Reason  of  it  [the  ebbing  and  flo  wing  of  the  sea]  is 
nothing  else  but  the  clashing  of  the  Waters  of  two  mighty 
Seas  crossing  each  other.       StUlingfieet,  Sermons,  III.  x. 

And  thrice 
They  clash'd  together,  and  thrice  they  brake  their  spears. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  act  with  opposing  power  or 
in  a  contrary  direction;  come  into  collision; 
contradict;  interfere:  as,  their  opinions  and 
their  interests  clash. 

Neither  was  there  any  queen-mother  who  might  clash 
with  his  counsellors  for  authority.        Bacon,  Henry  VII. 
Other  existences  there  are,  that  clash  with  ours. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

4.  To  talk;  gossip  idly;  tattle;  tell  tales. 
Burns.     [Scotch.] 

11.  trans.  To  bang ;  strike,  or  strike  against, 
with  a  resounding  collision ;  strike  sharply  to- 
gether. 

Then  Thisbe  .  .  .  clasht  the  dore. 

Lisle,  Heliodorus  (1638). 
The  nodding  statue  clash'd  his  arms. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii.  370. 
Above  all,  the  triumphant  palm-trees  clashed  their  me- 
lodious branches  like  a  chorus  with  cymbals. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  South-Sea  Idyls,  p.  X. 
let  us  clash  our  minds  together,  and  see  if  some  sparks 
do  not  spring  forth. 

J.  E.  Cooke,  Virginia  Comedians,  1.  xviil. 
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clash  (klash),  n.  [<  dash,  v.]  1.  A  sharp  or 
harsh  noise  made  by  a  blow,  as  upon  a  metallic 
surface ;  a  sound  produced  by  the  violent  col- 
lision of  hard  bodies ;  a  striking  together  with 
noise ;  noisy  collision. 

The  clash  of  arms  and  voice  of  men  we  hear. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  JEneid,  ii. 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  something  which  fell  with 
a  heavy  clash  on  the  street  before  us.  Scott. 

How  oft  the  hind  haa  started  at  the  clash 
Of  spears,  and  yell  of  meeting  armies  here. 

Bryant,  To  the  Apennines. 
3.  Figuratively,  opposition ;  collision ;  contra- 
diction, as  between  differing  or  conflicting  in- 
terests, views,  purposes,  etc. 
Tlie  clashes  between  popes  and  kings. 

Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

3.  Tittle-tattle ;  scandal ;  idle  talk.     [Scotch.] 
Some  rhyme  to  court  the  country  clash.  Burns. 

4.  A  quantity  of  any  moist  substance  thrown 
at  something ;  a  splash.     [Scotch.] 

clashing  (klash'iug),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  dash, 
v.]  The  action  of  the  verb  clash,  in  any  sense ; 
specifically,  opposition;  contention;  dispute. 

There  is  high  clashing  again  betwixt  my  Lord  Duke  and 
the  Earl  of  Bristol ;  they  recriminate  one  anotlier  of  divers 
Things.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  20. 

dashingly  (klash'ing-li),  adv.  With  clashing. 
clasp  (Hasp),  V.  [<  MB.  claspen,  rarely  clospen, 
also  clapsen  (cf .  LG.  umklaspern),  grasp  firmly, 
prob.  extended  from  cfajpi,  strike  suddenly;  but 
cf.  damp^  and  cKpi,  embrace.]  I,  trans.  1.  To 
catch  and  hold  by  twining  or  embracing ;  sur- 
round and  cling  to,  as  a  vine  to  a  tree;  em- 
brace closely;  inclose  or  encompass,  as  with 
the  arms,  hands,  or  fingers ;  grasp. 

Then  creeping,  clasp'd  the  hero's  knees  and  prayed. 

Dryden,  .Eneid,  x. 
He  seeks  to  cla^ 
His  daughter's  cold,  damp  hand  in  his. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 

3.  To  shut  or  fasten  together  with  or  as  with 
a  clasp. 

His  botes  elapsed  [var.  cla^sud,  etc.,  clasped,  clospede] 
fayre  and  fetisly.    Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  273. 
Sermons  are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  do 
open  the  Scriptures,  which  being  but  read,  remain  in  com- 
parison still  clasped.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  22. 

II.  intrans.  To  cling.     [Eare.] 
My  father,  .  .  . 
.  .  .  clasping  to  the  mast,  endur'd  a  sea 
That  almost  burst  the  deck.     Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  1. 

clasp  (klasp),  n.  [<  ME.  clasp,  clespe  (=  LGr. 
hlaspe,  klasper)  ;  from  the  verb.]  1 .  A  catch 
or  hook  used  to  hold  together  two  things,  or 
two  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

Ant  the  body  hongeth  at  the  galewes  faste. 
With  yrnene  [iron]  claspes  longe  to  laste. 
Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  282). 
Specifically — (a)  A  broad,  flat  hook  or  catch  used  to  hold 
together  the  covers  of  a  book. 

That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory, 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story. 

Shak.,  U.  and  J.,  i.  3. 
(b)  A  hook  used  to  hold  together  two  parts  of  a  garment, 
or  serve  as  an  ornament :  as,  a  closk-clasp.  See  agraffe, 
brooch^,  fermail.  (c)  A  small  piece  of  tin  or  other  metal 
passed  through  or  around  two  objects,  and  bent  over  to 
fasten  them  together,  (d)  In  spinning,  an  arrangement 
consisting  of  two  horizontal  beams,  the  upper  pressed 
upon  the  lower  one,  or  lifted  for'drawing  out  the  thread. 
3.  A  clinging  or  grasping,  especially  of  the 
arms  or  hands ;  a  close  embrace. 
A  central  warmth  diffusing  bliss 
In  glance  and  smile,  and  clasp  and  kiss. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxiv. 

3.  In  entom.,  the  claspers  at  the  end  of  the  male 
abdomen,  designed  for  retaining  the  female. 

clasper  (klas'pfer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
clasps.  Specifically  — (a)  In  bot.,  the  tendril  of  a  vine 
or  other  plant  which  twines  round  something  (or  support. 
(6)  In  zobl.,  any  special  organ  by  which  one  sex  clasps  and 
retains  the  other  in  copulation,  as  in  many  insects,  crusta- 
ceans, fishes,  etc.  The  claspers  are  usually  modified  limbs, 
or  appendages  of  limbs,  but  are  sometimes  other  special 
parts,  as  terminal  abdominal  appendages  of  insects. 

The  ventral  fins  [of  selachians]  are  always  placed  near 
the  anus,  and,  in  the  male,  bear  peculiar  grooved  carti- 
laginous appendages,  which  are  the  accessory  copulatory 
organs  {claspers).  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  1. 158. 

Claspered  (klas'pferd),  a.  [<  clasper  +  -ed^.l 
Furnished  with  claspers  or  tendrils. 

clasp-hook  (klasp'huk),  n.  A  pair  of  hooks 
provided  with  a  slip-ring  which,  when  in  posi- 

.  tion,  holds  them  together.  . 

clasp-knife  (klasp 'nif),  n.  1.  A  kmfe  with 
one  or  more  blades  which  fold  into  the  handle. 
Clasp-knives  of  bronze  have  been  found  among  Etruscan 
remains  ;  they  have  been  found  in  Eome  with  iconic  han- 
dles of  bone  and  other  materials,  and  li-on  blades.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  they  were  probably  superseded  by  the 
sheath-knife  worn  in  the  belt,  and  were  not  commonly  m 
use  again  until  the  seventeenth  century. 
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3.  In  a  narrower  sense,  a  large  knife  with  one 
blade  which  folds  into  the  handle  and  may  be 
locked  when  open  by  a  catch  on  the  back. 

clasp-lock  (klasp'lok),  n.  A  lock  which  is 
closed  or  secured  by  means  of  a  spring;  spe- 
cifically, a  device  for  locking  together  the  cov- 
ers of  a  book  or  an  album. 

clasp-nail  (klasp'nal),  n.  A  nail  having  a  head 
with  pointed  spm's  that  sink  into  the  wood. 

class  (Mas),  n.  [=  D.  Mas,  klasse  =  G.  classe 
=  Dan.  klasse  =  Sw.  klass,^  <  F.  clusse  =  Sp. 
clase  =  Pg.  It.  classe,  <  L.  classis,  a  class  or  di- 
vision of  the  people,  assembly  of  people,  the 
whole  body  of  citizens  called  to  arms,  the  army, 
the  fleet,  later  a  class  or  division  in  general, 
OL.  cldsis,  =  (perhaps  <)  Gr.  ickrjai^,  a  calling, 
summons,  name,  appellation,  <  Ka'Keiv  =  L.  ca- 
lare,  call,  proclaim:"  see  clairn^  and  calends. 
Hence  classic,  classify,  etc.]  1.  In  anc.  hist., 
one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  Boman  citizens 
made,  according  to  their  wealth,  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  for  purposes  of  taxation :  a  sixth  division 
comprised  those  whose  possessions  fell  below 
the  minimum  of  the  census.  Hence — 3.  .An 
order  or  rank  of  persons ;  a  number  of  persons 
having  certain  characteristics  in  common,  as 
equality  in  rank,  intellectual  influence,  educa- 
tion, property,  occupation,  habits  of  life,  etc. 

We  are  by  our  occupations,  education,  and  habits  of  life 
divided  almost  into  different  species.  Each  of  these  classes 
of  the  human  race  has  desires,  fears,  and  conversation,  vex- 
ations and  merriment  peculiar  to  itself.  Johnson. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  whole  people  belong  to  the  laborious, 
industrious,  and  productive  classes. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Pittsburg,  July,  1838. 

The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  tended 
greatly  to  promote  the  salutary  intermixture  of  classes. 
The  knight  of  the  shire  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  baron  and  the  shopkeeper.      Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

3.  Anybody  of  persons  grouped  together  by  par- 
ticular circumstances  or  for  particular  reasons. 
Specifically — (a)  A  number  of  pupils  in  a  school,  or  of  stu- 
dents in  a  college,  of  the  same  grade  or  pursuing  the  same 
studies;  especially,  in  American  colleges,  the  students 
collectively  who  are  ^aduated,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  college  will  be  graduated,  in  the  same  year. 
There  are  four  college  classes,  the  freshman  or  lowest, 
the  sophomore,  the  junior,  and  the  senior.  The  word  was 
first  used  in  this  sense  in  American  colleges  in  the  Latin 
form  classis,  and  was  borrowed  from  the  universities  of 
continental  Europe,  where  it  had  during  the  sixteenth 
century  replaced  the  medieval  lectio,  (b)  In  the  Meth. 
Ch.,  one  of  several  small  companies,  usually  numbering 
about  twelve  members,  into  which  each  society  is  divided,  ' 
for  more  effective  pastoral  oversight,  social  meeting  for 
religious  purposes,  and  the  raising  of  money  for  church 
work.  It  ordinarily  holds  a  weekly  session  called  a  class- 
mating,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  members  called 
a  class-leader,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  every  member  of  his  i 
class  at  least  once  a  week ;  to  give  religious  instruction,  I 
reproof,  or  comfort,  as  needed ;  to  receive  for  the  stewai'ds  i 
of  the  church  the  contributions  of  the  class  for  the  sup-  \ 
port  of  the  church ;  to  report  to  the  pastor  any  members 
needing  especial  attention,  as  the  sick,  backsliders,  etc. ;  | 
and  to  report  on  the  condition  of  his  class  to  each  Quar- 
terly Conference,  (c)  Same  as  classis,  2.  (d)  In  several 
European  states,  one  of  the  graded  divisions  of  piimary 
electors  for  members  of  the  legislative  body.  In  Prussia 
the  whole  number  of  voters  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
so  arranged  that  each  class  pays  one  third  of  the  direct 
tax  levied.  The  first  class  is  of  the  few  wealthy,  who  pay 
the  highest  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  one  third  of  the  whole. 
Each  class  chooses  the  same  number  of  secondary  electors, 
who  elect  the  deputies. 

4.  A  number  of  objects  distinguished  by  com- 
mon characters  from  all  others,  and  regarded 
as  a  collective  unit  or  group ;  a  collection  ca- 
pable of  a  general  definition ;  a  kind,  a  natural 
class  is  a  set  of  objects  possessing  important  characters 
over  and  above  those  that  are  necessary  for  distinguishing 
them  from  others ;  but  the  term  is  applied  by  naturalists 
to  groups  which  want  this  character,  and  which  have  not 
generally  retained  very  long,  unchanged,  a  place  in  science. 
See  classification. 

There  is  not  a  more  singular  character  in  the  world  than 
that  of  a  thinking  man.  It  is  not  merely  having  a  succes- 
sion of  ideas  which  lightly  skim  over  the  mind  that  can 
with  any  propriety  be  styled  by  that  denomination.  It  is 
observing  them  separately  and  distinctly,  and  ranging 
them  under  their  respective  classes. 

Melnwth,  Letters  of  Fitzosbome. 

Logicians  divide  propositions  into  certain  classes. 

Beid,  Account  of  Aristotle,  ii.  §  1. 

Observing  many  individuals  to  agree  in  certain  attri- 
butes, we  refer  them  all  to  one  class,  and  give  a  name  to 
the  class.  Beid,  Intellectual  Powers,  v.  §  2. 

[This  meaning  came  into  use  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  phrase  '  to  be  included  under  a  class ' 
is  older  than  '  to  be  included  in  a  class.'  ] 

5.  In  nat.  hist.,  a  group  of  plants  or  animals 
next  in  rank  above  the  order  or  superorder, 
and  commonly  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
orders  or  superorders:  but  it  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  single  species.  See  classification. 
In  zoology  the  class  was  the  highest  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  in  the  Linnean  system,  when  the  word 
first  acquired  its  technical  zoological  meaning.  Linmeus 
arranged  animals  in  six  classes :  Mammalia,  Aves,  Am- 
phibia, Pisces,  Insecta,  Vermes;  the  next  groups  below 
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■were  the  orders.  In  the  Cuvierian  system  a  class  was  the 
first  division  of  one  of  the  four  "great  divisions"  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  Vertebrata,  Mollusca,  Artimlata,  and 
Radiata;  thus  Cuvier's  four  classes  oi  Vertebrata  were 
Mammalia,  Aves,  ReptUia,  and  Pisces.  There  are  now 
recognized  seven  or  eight  subkingdoms  or  phyla  of  ani- 
mals, divided  into  about  thirty-flve  classes  (see  animal 
kingdom,  under  animal) ;  the  class  being  the  division  usu- 
ally recognized  next  below  the  phylum  or  subkingdom, 
though  some  naturalists  introduce  a  superclass,  or  division 
between  the  phylum  and  the  class,  as  Ichthyopsida  for 
the  classes  Pisces  and  Amphibia,  or  Sauropsida  for  the 
classes  Aves  and  Iteptilia.  The  class  is  always  superior 
to  the  superorder,  order,  or  suborder,  and  inferior  to  the 
kingdom,  subkingdom,  or  phylum.  In  botany,  likevvise, 
the  class  is  the  next  principal  grade  of  divisions  above  the 
order,  and  in  the  Linnean  system  was  the  highest  grade. 
The  subclass,  division,  and  cohort  or  alliance  are,  however, 
often  variously  intercalated  as  subordinate  groupings  be- 
tween the  class  and  the  order.  The  phsenogamic  series  or 
subkingdom  of  plants  includes  the  three  classes  of  gym- 
nosperms  (often  united  with  the  next),  dicotyledons,  and 
Ttionocotyledons.  The  cryptogamic  series  has  been  ordi- 
narily divided  into  the  two  classes  of  acrogens  and  thal- 
logens;  by  recent  authorities  the  number  has  been  in- 
creased by  three  or  four  or  more. 
6.  In  geom.,  the  degree  of  a  loeus  of  planes;  a 
division  of  algebraical  loci  bearing  an  ordinal 
number  showing  how  many  planes  there  are 
incident  to  the  locus  and  passing  through  each 
line  of  space,  in  the  case  of  a  plane  locus,  this  is  the 
number  of  lines  in  the  plane  incident  to  the  locus  and  pass- 
ing through  each  point  in  the  plane.  Th6  ordinal  number 
of  the  class  of  an  algebraical  surface  is  the  number  of  tan- 
gent planes  to  the  surface  through  each  line  of  space.  The 
class  of  an  algebraical  curve  of  double  curvature  is  the 
number  of  osculating  planes  through  each  point  of  space ; 
also,  the  class  of  a  cone  on  which  the  curve  lies.  The 
class  of  an  algebraical  plane  curve  is  the  number  of  tan- 
gent* through  each  point  of  the  plane.  The  class  of  a 
congruence  is  the  number  of  lines  of  the  congruence  pass- 
ing through  each  point  of  space.  The  class  of  a  complex 
is  the  class  of  the  cone  of  lines  of  the  complex  passing 
through  each  point  of  space.  The  class  of  a  cone  is  the 
class  of  a  plane  curve  lying  in  it. — Class  cup,  a  silver  cup 
presented  by  a  college  class  to  the  first  boy  born  to  a 
member  of  the  class  after  graduation.  [U.  S.] — Class  of 
a  manifold.  See  m,anifold. 
class  (Mas),  V.  [=  P.  classer,  etc.;  from  the 
noun.  Ct.  classify.']  1.  trans.  1.  To  arrange  in 
a  class  or  classes ;  rank  together ;  regard  as  con- 
stituting a  class ;  refer  to  a  class  or  group ;  clas- 
sify; range. 

We  are  all  ranked  and  classed  by  Him  who  seeth  into 
every  heart.  Dr.  Blair. 

Is  consciousness  an  abstraction?  Is  anything  further 
off  from  abstractions,  or  more  impossible  to  be  classed 
■with  them  ?  BushiieU,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  ii. 

To  ciass  rightly — to  put  in  the  same  gi'oup  things  which 
are  of  essentially  the  same  natures,  and  in  other  groups 
things  of  natures  essentially  different  —  is  the  fundamen- 
tal condition  to  right  guidance  of  actions. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  5. 

2.  To  place  in  ranks  or  divisions,  as  students 
"that  are  pursuing  the  same  studies ;  form  into 
a  class  or  classes,  as  in  an  educational  institu- 
tion. =syn.  1.  Class,  Classify;  arrange,  distribute,  dis- 
pose, class  is  the  older  and  less  precise  word ;  it  is 
applied  to  persons  more  often  than  classify.  Classify  is 
used  in  science  rather  than  class,  as  being  more  exact. 

II.   intrans.    To   be    arranged   or   classed. 
[Bare.] 
classable  (klas'a-bl),  a.     [<  class  +  -able.    Also 
less  prop,  classible,  <  class  +  Able.']    Capable 
of  being  classed. 

Each  of  these  [doings  of  individuals]  is  approved  or  dis- 
approved on  the  assumption  that  it  is  definitely  classable 
as  good  or  bad.  if.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  100. 

class-day  (klas'da),  n.  In  American  colleges, 
a  day  during  the  commencement  season  de- 
voted chiefly  to  exercises  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  including  orations, 
poems,  etc. 

classes,  «.    Plural  of  elassis  and  of  class. 

class-fellow  (klas'fel'o),  n.  One  of  the  same 
class  at  school  or  college ;  a  classmate. 

classible  (klas'i-bl),  a.     See  classable. 

classic  (klas'ik),  a.  and  «.     [=  D.  Uassiek  (of. 
G.  classisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  Massislc)  =  F.  classique 
=  Sp.  cldsico  =  Pg.  It.  classico,  <  L.  classicus, 
relating  to  the  classes  or  census  divisions  into 
which  the  Eoman  people  were  anciently  di- 
vided, and  in  particular  pertaining  to  the  first 
or  highest  class,  who  were  often  spoken  of  as 
classici  (hence  the  use  of  the  word  to  note  writ- 
ers of  the  first  rank) ;  also,  belonging  to  the  fleet 
(classici,  the  marines :  see  classical^,  <  elassis,  a 
class  (also  a  fleet) :  see  class,  m.]  I.a.l.  Belong- 
ing to  or  associated  "with  the  first  or  highest  class, 
especially  in  literature ;  accepted  as  of  the  high- 
est rank ;  serving  as  a  standard,  model,  or  guide. 
O  Sheridan !  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen. 
Let  comedy  assume  her  throne  again  ;  .  .  . 
Give  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age 
One  clwi^ic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of 
ancient  Greece  or  Eome,  especially  of  their  lit- 
erature and  art ;  specifically,  relating  to  places 
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associated  ■with  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
■writers. 

With  them  the  genius  of  classick  learning  dwelleth,  aiid 
from  them  it  is  derived.         Felton,  Reading  the  Classicks. 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

Hence  —  3.  Eelating  to  localities  associated 
with  great  modern  authors,  or  ■with  great  his- 
torical events:  as,  classic  Stratford;  classic 
Hastings. — 4.  In  accordance  with  the  canons 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art :  as,  a  classic  profile. 
—  5.  Same  as  classical,  5. 

To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  free, 

And  ride  us  with  a  classic  hierarchy. 

3Iilton,  New  Forces  of  Conscience. 

Classic  orders,  in  arch.,  the  Grecian  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  orders,  and  the  Roman  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders. 

II,  n.  1 .  An  author  of  the  first  rank ;  a  writer 
whose  style  is  pure  and  correct,  and_  whose 
works  serve  as  a  standard  or  model;  primarily 
and  specifically,  a  Greek  or  Eoman  author  of 
this  character,  but  also  a  writer  of  like  char- 
acter in  any  nation. 

But,  high  above,  more  solid  learning  shone, 
The  classics  of  an  age  that  heard  of  none. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  148. 

It  at  once  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  legitimate  English 

classic.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  literary  production  of  the  first  class  or 
rank;  specifically,  in  the  plural,  the  literature 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Reynolds  he  was  for  some  time 
instructed  in  the  classics.  Malone,  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

A  classic  is  properly  a  book  which  maintains  itself  by 
virtue  of  that  happy  coalescence  of  matter  and  style,  that 
innate  and  requisite  sympathy  between  the  thought  that 
gives  life  and  the  form  that  consents  to  every  mood  of 
grace  and  dignity,  .  .  .  and  which  is  something  neither 
ancient  nor  modern,  always  new  and  incapable  of  grow- 
ing old.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  126. 

The  present  practice  of  making  the  classics  of  a  lan- 
guage the  vehicle  of  elementary  grammatical  instruction 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  When  the  classics  of 
a  language  are  ground  into  children  who  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  them,  the  result  is  often  to  create  a  per- 
manent disgust  for  literature  generally. 

H.  Sweet,  Spelling  Reform  (1885),  p.  13. 

3.  One  versed  in  the  classics Chinese  classics, 

the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese.  See  king'^. 
classical^  (klas'i-kal),  a.  [<  classic  +  -al;  =D. 
klassihaal.']  1 .  Belonging  to  or  associated  -with 
the  first  or  highest  class  in  literature,  especially 
in  literary  style,  (a)  Primarily  and  specifically,  relat- 
ing to  Greek  and  Roman  authors  and  orators  of  the  first 
rank  or  highest  estimation. 

He  [Sheridan]  brought  away  from'  school  a  very  slender 
provision  of  classical  learning.  Brougham,  Sheridan. 

The  chief  end  of  classical  studies  was  perhaps  as  often 
reached  then  [time  of  Josiah  Quincy]  as  now,  in  giving  a 
young  man  a  love  for  something  apart  from  and  above  the 
more  vulgar  associations  of  life. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  103. 
(&)  Pertaining  to  writers  of  the  first  rank  among  the  mod- 
ems ;  constituting  the  best  model  or  authority  as  a  com- 
position or  an  author. 

Mr.  Greaves,  who  may  be  justly  reckoned  a  classical  au- 
thor on  this  subject.  Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 

Hence — 3.  In  general,  of  the  first  rank,  or  con- 
stituting a  model,  in  its  kind ;  having  in  a  high 
degree  the  qualities  which  constitute  excellence 
initskiud:  as,  a  cfas«JcaZ  work  of  art. —  3.  Same 
as  classic,  2  and  3. —  4.  (a)  Pertaining  to  a  class ; 
of  the  taxonomio  rank  or  grade  of  a  class. 

Unwilling  to  give  similar  classical  characters  to  both  of 
his  primary  divisions,  Csesalpinus  has  passed  over  what 
at  first  is  most  striking  in  the  form  of  trees. 

Rees,  Cyc,  Classification. 

(6)  Belonging  to  classification ;  classificatory. 
Mr.  Hammond's  Preface  to  the  American  issue  of  Mr. 
Sandars's  well-known  edition  of  the  "Institutes  of  Justin- 
ian "  contains  much  the  best  defence  I  have  seen  of  the 
classical  distribution  of  law. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  365. 

5.  In  some  Reformed  churches,  relating  to  or 
of  the  nat-ure  of  a  elassis  or  class.  See  elassis,  2. 
And  what  doth  make  a  classical  eldership  to  be  a  pres- 
bytery? Qoodvjin,  Works,  IV.  114. 

classical^t,  a.  [<  L.  classicus,  belonging  to  a 
fleet  (<  elassis,  a  fleet,  a  class :  see  class,  ».,  and 
classic),  +  -al.l  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a 
fleet.     [Eare.] 

Certaine  fragments  concerning  the  beginnings,  antiqui- 
ties, and  grouth  of  the  classical  and  warre-like  shipping  of 
this  Island  [England].   Eakluyfs  Voyages,  To  the  Reader. 

classicalism  (klas'i-kal-izm),  n.  [<  classical  + 
-ism.]  1 .  A  classic  idiom  or  style ;  classicism. 
— 2.  In  art,  attempted  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  Greek  or  Eoman  art;  imitation  of  classic  art. 
We  shall  find  in  it  [Renaissance  architecture]  partly  the 
root,  partly  the  expression,  of  certain  dominant  evils  of 
modern  times—  over-sophistication  and  ignorant  classical- 
ism. Ruskin. 


classifi^tor 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  classics  and  of  what  re- 
lates to  them. 

Except  in  his  [Swinburne's]  first  poem,  Atalanta,  we  may 

think  his  classicalism  is  in  many  respects  gravely  at  fault. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  61. 

classicalist  (klas'i-kal-ist),  n.  [<  classical  + 
-ist.]  1.  One  versed' in  the  knowledge  of  the 
classics ;  a  classicist. —  2.  In  art,  one  who  seeks 
to  adhere  to  the  canons  of  Greek  or  Roman  art. 

classicality  (klas-i-karj-ti),  n.     [<  classical  + 
ty.]      The  quality  of  being  classical.    Also 


classically  (klas'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  classic;  adbording  to  the  manner  of 
classic  authors. 

Milton  found  again  the  long-lost  secret  of  being  classi- 
cally elegant  without  being  pedantically  cold. 

"      ^  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  387. 

2.  According  to  a  regular  order  of  classes  or 
sets. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  bear  all  its  specific  details  in 

the  memory  if  they  were  not  classically  arranged.  R.  Ker. 

classicalness  (klas'i-kal-nes),  n.     [<  classical 

+  ■mess.]  Same  as  eld'ssicality. 
classicism  (klas'i-sizm),  n.  [<  classic  +  -dsm; 
=  F.classicisme  =  lt.classicismo.]  1.  Anidiom 
or  the  style  of  the  classics. — 2.  The  adoption  or 
imitation  of  what  is  classical  or  classic  in  style. 
The  first  [kind  of  verse]  was  that  of  an  art-school,  tak- 
ing its  models  from  old  English  poetry,  and  from  the  deli- 
cate classicism  of  Landor  and  Keats. 

StedmMn,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  4. 

classicist  (klas'i-sist),  n.      [<  classic  +  4st.] 

1 .  One  versed  in  the  classics. 

Heyne,  the  great  German  classicist,  shelled  the  peas  for 
his  dinner  with  one  hand,  whUe  he  annotated  Tibullus 
with  the  other. 

W.  Matthews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  229. 

2.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  making  a  study  of  the 
classics  the  foundation  of  education. 

classicize  (klas'i-siz),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  classi- 
cized, ppr.  classicizing.  [<  classic  +  -Aze.]  To 
render  classic. 

It  [Hdtel  de  Rambouillet]  had  no  doubt  a  very  consider- 
able influence  in  bringing  about  the  classicizing  of  French 
during  the  17th  century.  Sncyc.  Brit.,  XX.  265. 

classifiable  (klas'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  classify  + 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  classified. 

These  changes  are  clas^fiable  as  the  original  sensations 
are.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  L  296. 

classific  (kla-sif' ik),  a.  [<  L.  elassis,  a  class  (see 
class,  «.),  +  -fious,  making,  Kfacere,  make.]  '  1. 
Distmguishing  a  class  or  classes :  as,  a  classific 
mark.  [Rare.]  —  2.  Eelating  to  classification; 
classificatory ;  taxonomio. 

The  classific  value  of  such  features  as  the  color  of  the 
skin,  the  color  and  character  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the 
shape  of  the  nose  and  lips.  Science,  VI.  626. 

3.  Making,  constituting,  or  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation of  classification,  or  of  a  system  of  classi- 
fication. 

All  curators  of  anthropological  museums  must  recognize 
the  following  classific  concepts :  material,  race,  geograph- 
ical areas,  social  organizations,  environment,  structure  and 
function,  and  evolution  or  elaboration.     Science,  IX.  634. 

classification  (klas"i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  G.  clas- 
sification =  D.  MassifiJcatie  =  Dan.  Massifika- 
tion  =  F.  classification  =  Sp.  clasificaeion  =  Pg. 
classificagSo  =  It.  classificazione,  <  NL.  classifi- 
eaUo{n-),  <  classifieare,  classify:  see  classify.] 
The  act  of  forming  a  class  or  of  dividing  into 
classes ;  the  act  of  grouping  together  those  be- 
ings or  things  which  have  certain  characters  in 
common;  distribution  into  sets,  sorts,  or  ranks ; 
taxonomy,  in  natural  history  classification  has  been 
made  on  two  principles,  distinguislied  as  the  natural  and 
the  artificial:  the  former  aiming  to  arrange. all  known 
plants  or  animals  according  to  their  resemblances,  and 
degrees  of  resemblance,  in  the  whole  plan  of  their  struc- 
ture ;  the  latter  arranging  them  by  some  one  or  more  points 
of  resemblance  or  difference,  as  may  be  most  convenient 
and  easy,  and  without  regard  to  other  considerations.  The 
widest  divisions  in  zoology  are  called  subkingdoms ;  sub- 
kingdoms  are  divided  into  phyla  or  classes,  classes  into 
orders,  orders  into  families,  families  into  genera,  genera 
into  species,  and  species  into  varieties.  .There  are  also 
intei-mediate  divisions,  as  subclass,  superorder,  suborder, 
subfamily,  etc.  In  botany  the  same  divisions  are  used  as 
in  zoology,  except  that  orders  and  families  are  identical, 
and  the  term  phylum  is  not  used.  See  animal  kingdom, 
undei  animal,  and  class,  5. —  Gross-classification,  a  clas- 
sification in  which  the  different  classes  are  subdividedupon 
a  common  differentiating  principle,  so  that  they  are  not 
subordinated  to  one  another.  Thus,  the  division  of  the 
population  into  native  and  foreign,  male  and  female,  is  a 
cross-classification.  Such  are  the  classifications  of  chem- 
istry, geometry,  logic,  etc.  Cross-classification  ■violates 
a  canon  of  Aristotelian  logic. — Hierarchical  classifica- 
tion, a  classification  in  which  the  subdivisions  of  different 
classes  are  different,  as  was  required  by  Aristotle.  Such 
are  the  usual  classifications  of  botany  and  zoblogy. — Quin- 
ary or  quinarlan  classiflcation.    See  quinary. 

classificator  (klfi,s'i-fi-ka-tor),  n.  [NL.  C£.  Sp. 
clasifi^ador.]    A  classifier. 


classificatory 

classificatory  (klas'i-fi-ka-to-ri),  a.    [<  classify : 
see  -fy  and  -atory.'\    Eel'atiiig  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  classification ;  concerned  with  classify- 
ing; olassific;  taxonomic. 
The  classificatary  sciences. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  viii. 

Lilce  the  sciences  of  zoblogy  and  botany,  the  science  of 

philology  is  pre-eminently  a  classificatory  science,  using 

the  method  of  comparison  as  its  chief  implement  of  in- 

ductive  research.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Fhilos.,  I.  443. 

Classificatory  relationship  or  Idnshlp,  the  contusion 
under  the  same  general  view  and  name  of  all  members  of 
the  tribe  belonging  to  the  same  generation.    Morgan. 

Father  Lafitan,  whose  "Mceurs  des  Sauvages  Amtoi- 
quains"  was  published  in  1724,  carefully  describes  among 
the  Iroquois  and  Hurous  the  system  of  kinship  to  which 
Morgan  has  since  given  the  name  of  classificatory,  where 
the  mother's  sisters  are  reckoned  as  mothers,  and  so  on. 
Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXVI.  163. 

classifier  (klas'i-fi-6r),  n.  1 .  One  who  classifies ; 
one  who  constructs  or  applies  a  system  of  clas- 
sificationj  a  taxonomist. 

The  class^ers  of  this  period  were  chiefly  Fructists  and 
CoroUists.  Rees,  Cyc,  Classification. 

2.  A  figure,  mark,  or  symbol  used  in  classify- 
ing.— 3.  In  the  Chinese  spoken  language,  one 
of  a  number  of  words  that  serve  to  point  out 
which  one  of  several  things  called  by  the  same 
name  (though  differently  written)  is  intended. 
Also  called  numeratwea,  because  of  their  fre- 
quent use  after  numerals. 
Classify  (klas'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  classified, 
ppr.  classifying.  [=  F.  classifier  =  Sp.  clasiflcar 
=  Pg.  classifiear  =  It.  classifieare  (cf .  D.  klassi- 
fleeren  =  G.  classifidren  =  Dan.  Massifieere),  < 
NL.  classifieare,  classify  (ef .  classific),  K  L.  clas- 
sis,  a  class,  +  facere,  make:  see  class,  n.,  and 
-fy.'i  To  arrange  in  a  class  or  classes ;  arrange 
or  group  in  sets,  sorts,  or  ranks  according  to 
some  method  founded  on  common  characteris- 
tics in  the  objects  so  arranged. 

Speaking  strictly,  we  form  a  class  when  we  bring  to- 
gether a  collection  of  individuals  held  in  union  by  the 
bond  of  one  or  more  points  of  community,  and  when  we 
take  care  that  nothing  that  is  destitute  of  the  point  or 
points  of  community  is  admitted  into  the  class :  we  clas- 
s^y  when  we  arrange  classes  thus  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  higher  and  lowerjWider  and  narrower. 

W.  L.  Davidson,  Mind,  XII.  234. 

The  former  [the  Linnean  systeni]  is  an  attempt  at  classi- 
fying plants  according  to  their  agreement  in  some  single 
characters.  JBrande  and  Cox. 

Can  he  classify  the  currents  of  his  soul  ? 

Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  p.  44. 
=Syn.  See  cla,ss,  v.  t. 
classis  (klas '  is),  n. ;  pi.  classes  (-ez).  [<  L. 
classis:  see  class,  ».]  1.  Class;  order;  sort; 
specifically,  in  zool.,  a  group  or  division  of  the 
taxonomic  rank  of  a  class.     [Eare.  ] 

Yet  there  is  unquestionably  a  very  large  Classis  of  crea- 
tures in  the  earth  farre  above  the  condition  of  elemen- 
tarity.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  (ed.  1646),  ii.  1. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  judicatory ;  specifically,  in 
the  Eeformed  (Dutch  and  French)  churches,  a 
judicatorjf  corresponding  to  a  presbytery  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.    Also  class. 

Classes  and  synods  may  advise,  but  overrule  they  can- 
not Bp.  Hall. 

The  meeting  ot  the  elders  over  many  congregations  that 
they  call  the  classis.  Goodwin,  Works,  IV.  114. 

St.  A  class  in  a  university,  college,  or  school. 
The  generall  houres  appointed  for  all  the  students,  and 
the  speciall  houres  tor  their  own  classis. 

New  England's  First  Fruits. 

class-leader  (klas'le'-'dfer),  n.    The  leader  of  a 

class  in  a  Methodist  church.    Seectess,«.,  3(6). 

classman  (klas'man),  ». ;  pi.  classmen  (-raen). 

1.  In  the  English  universities,  a  candidate  for 
graduation  in  arts  who  has  passed  an  exami- 
nation of  special  severity  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  honors  are  conferred,  and  who 
is  placed  according  to  merit  in  one  of  several 
classes.  At  Oxford  successful  candidates  are  classed  in 
both  the  public  examinations^  in  the  first  in  three  classes, 
in  the  second  (or  final  exammation)  in  tour  classes.  At 
Cambridge  only  graduates  are  classed,  and  they  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes.    See  tripos. 

2.  A  member  of  a  class  in  a  college:  used 
especially  in  compounds:  as,  wpTper-classman, 
lower-classman.    See  class,  n.,  3  (a). 

classmate  (klas'mat),  n.  One  of  the  same  class 
at  school  or  college ;  a  class-fellow. 

class-shooting  ^klas'sho"ting),  n.  A  mode  of 
target-shooting  in  which  the  competitors  are  di- 
vided into  classes  according  to  their  scores,  and 
the  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best  in  each  class. 

clastic  (klas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  /c/laariif,  broken  (< 
kXov,  break),  +  4c;  =  F.  eUistique  =  Sp.  clds- 
Uco.']  1.  Eelating  to  what  maybe  taken  to 
pieces. — 2.  Breaking  up  into  fragments  or  sep- 
arate portions ;  dividing  into  parts;  causing  or 
undergoing  disruption  or  dissolution:  as,  clastic 
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action;  the  clastic  pole  of  an  ovum;  a  clastic 
ceU.— 3.  Infireo/.,fragmental:  as,  clasUe  rocks; 
clastic  structure— Clastic  anatomy.   See  anatomy. 

Clati  (klat),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  elot^.  Cf .  MLG. 
Matte,  a  shred;  Iclatwulle,  coarse  wool.]  1.  A 
clot ;  a  clod.— 2.  Cow-dung. 

clati  (klat),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  ^^..elatted,  ppr. 
elatUng.  [<  clafi-,  n. ;  a  dial,  form  of  clot^,  «.] 
1.  To  break  clods  in  (a  field).— 2.  To  spread 
dung  over  (a  field).— 3.  To  cut  off  the  dirty 
locks  of  wool  of  (sheep).  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all 
senses.] 

clat2  (klat),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clatted,  ppr. 
elatting.  [Cf.  clatter  and  clashl.']  To  tattle. 
[ProY.  Eng.] 

clat^, «».  and  n.    See  clauf. 

olatcni  (klach),  V.  and  n.  A  dialectal  form  of 
clutch. 

clatcll2  (Mach),  V.  t.  [Sc,  appar.  <  Norw.  klek- 
sa  =  leel.  klessa,  clot,  daub,  smear.  Cf .  G.  Ueck- 
sen,  daub :  see  clack,  v.^  1 .  To  close  up  with  any 
adhesive  substance.— 2.  To  daub  with  lime. 

clatch^  (klach),  m.  [<.clatch'^,v.']  1.  Anything 
thrown  for  the  purpose  of  daubing.  [Scotch.] 
— 2.  Mire  raked  together  into  heaps  on  streets 
or  roadsides. 

clatchs  (klach),  V.  t.  [Sc,  also  sklatch.  Cf. 
clatch^.']  To  finish  (a  piece  of  work)  in  a  care- 
less and  hurried  way;  botch. 

clatch^  (klach),  n.  [<  elaichS,  «.]  A  piece  of 
work  done  in  a  careless  way;  a  botch. 

clatch^  (klach),  n.  [Appar.  an  accom.  of  ca- 
lash, q.  v.]  A  carriage  somewhat  similar  to  a 
gig  or  chaise. 

That  Carlyle  and  she  [Mrs.  C]  might  drive  about  as  with 
the  old  clatch  at  Craigenputtock.  Froude,  Carlyle,  I.  143. 

elate  (klat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  elated,  ppr.  elat- 
ing.    [A  var.  of  clat\  «.]    To  daub. 

clathing  (klath'ing),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of 
clothing.     Grose. 

clathrate  (klath'rat),  a.  [<  L.  clathratus,  pp. 
of  clathrare,  furnish  with  a  lattice,  <  clathri, 
also  clatra,  <  Gr.  K^8pa,  a  lattice,  pi.  of  KXydpov, 
Attic  form  of  K?xl6pov,  a  bar  (see  cUthral),  < 
Kleieiv,  shut:  see  close'-,  v.']  In  hot.  and  zool., 
latticed;  divided  like  latticework;  specifically, 
in  ewtom.,  clathrose.    Mso  clathroid. 

Clathrocystis  (klath-ro-sis'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
clathri,  lattice  (see  clathrate,  and  cf .  P.  clathre, 
a  kind  of  mushroom),  -I-  Gr.  Kvang,  bag,  swell- 
ing :  see  cyst.']  A  genus  of  low,  unicellular  al- 
gsa,  growing  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  and 
consisting  of  numerous  minute  rose-colored 
cells  embedded  in  mucus,  the  colony  being  at 
first  solid,  but  finally  perforated.  They  are  some- 
times found  upon  fish,  giving  them  a  red  color,  injuring 
the  quality  of  the  flesh,  and  even  making  it  poisonous. 

clatnroid  (klath'roid),  a.     [<  L.  clathri,  lattice 
(see  clathrate),  +  Gr.  eZdof,  shape.]    Same  as 
clathrate. 
A  clathroid  reticulated  mass  of  threads.     Bp.  Berkeley. 

clattarose  (klath'ros),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  'clathro- 
sus,  <  clathri,  lattice :  see  clathrate.-]  In  entom., 
having  furrows  deeper  than  strise  crossing  one 
another  at  right  angles,  as  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments of  certain  Staphylinidce. 

Clathrosphaerida  (klath-ro-sfer'i-da),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  L.  clathri,  lattice,  +  ^hcera,  globe, 
sphere,  +  -ida.]  A  group  of  animalcules  hav- 
ing a  spherical  clathrate  test,  as  in  the  genus 
Clathrulina. 

clathrulate  (klath'rg-lat),  a.  [<  L.  *clathruU 
(dim.  of  clathri,  latticework)  +  -ate^.  Cf .  clath- 
rate.] Finely  clathrate;  latticeworked  in  a 
small  pattern. 

Clathrulina  (klath-ro-li'na),  n.  [ISTL.,  <  L. 
clathri,  a  lattice  (see  clathrate),  +  dim.  -ul-  + 
4na^.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Clath- 
ruUnidcB,  having  a  glob- 
ular clathrulate  sili- 
cious  shell  and  a  stalk- 
ed body,  and  multiply- 
ing by  spores.  G.  ele- 
gant is  an  example. 
Cienkowsky,  1867. 

Clathrulinidse  (klath- 
ro-lin'i-de),».i)?.  [NL., 
<  Clathrulina  +  4d(e.] 
A  family  of  amoeboid 
protozoans,  typified  by 
the  genus  Clathrulina, 
belonging  to  the  group 
Heliozoa  or  sun-animal- 
cules. 

Clathrus  (klath'rus),  r 
lattice :  see  clathrate.] 


1. 


Clathrulina  eteffans, 
highly  magnified. 

[NL.,  <  L.  clathri, 
In  hot.,  a  genus  of 


Claudian 

fungi,  belonging  to  the  family  Fhalloidei.  The 
receptacle  consists  of  an  ovate  or  globose  network  of 
branches.  The  spares  are  produced  upon  basidia  within 
small  cavities  in  the  branches.  C.  cancellatus  is  beautiful, 
but  very  fetid.  See  cut  under  basidium. 
2.  In  zool,  a  genus  of  mollusks.     Oken,  1815. 

clats  (klats),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  clat^,  n.]  Slops; 
spoon- victuals.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

clatter  (klat '  er),  V.  [<  ME.  clateren,  <  AS. 
*clatrian  (in  verbal  n.  clatrung,  a  clattering), 
=  D.  klateren  =  LG.  kldtern,  klotern,  clatter, 
rattle ;  a  freq.  form  of  an  imitative  base  *clat 
(cf.  clat^).  Cf.  clack,  clap^,  chatter.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  make  a  rattling  sound;  make  re- 
peated sharp,  confused  sounds,  as  when  sono- 
rous bodies  strike  or  are  struck  rapidly  toge- 
ther; rattle. 

And  war-pipe,  with  discordant  cry. 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky, 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Scott,  Marmion,  Iv.  31. 
She  saw  .  .  . 

A  huntsman  armed,  and  clad  in  gown  of  blue. 
Come  clattering  down  the  stones  of  the  pass  side. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  215. 

2.  To  talk  fast  and  idly ;  chatter;  rattle  with 
the  tongue. 
Thou  doest  but  clatter.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cat,  July. 

But  since  he  must  needs  be  the  loadstar  ot  reformation, 
as  some  men  clatter.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  a  rattling  noise  with ; 
cause  to  sound  interruptedly  by  striking  to- 
gether, or  with  or  against  something:  as,  to 
clatter  dishes  or  the  tongs. 

You  clatter  still  your  brazta  kettle.  Swift. 

2.  To  utter  glibly  and  in  a  rattUng  manner ; 
tattle ;  chatter. 

And  the  womene  that  her  herde  speke,  helde  her  for  a 
foole  and  vn-trewe,  and  clatered  it  aboute. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  12. 

clatter  (klat'Sr),  n.  [<  ME.  clater,  clattur.idle 
talk,  =  D.  klater,  a  rattle;  from  the  verb.]  1. 
A  rapid  succession  of  sharp  sounds;  rattling, 
rapidly  repeated,  and  confused  noises. 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

I  have  seen  a  monkey  overthrow  all  the  dishes  and 
plates  in  a  kitchen,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
tumble,  and  hearing  the  clatter  they  made  in  their  fall. 

Szcift. 
And  from  the  distant  grange  there  comes 
The  clatter  of  the  thresher's  flail. 

Bryant,  Song  of  the  Sower. 
Clatter  of  brazen  shields  and  clink  of  steel. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  J.  296. 

2.  Idle  gossip ;  tattle.  Hums.    [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 
clatterert  (klat'6r-6r),  n.     [<  ME.  claterer;  < 
clatter   +   -erl.]     One  who  clatters  with  the 
tongue  or  gossips ;  a  chatterer. 

In  yche  company  is  comynly  a  claterer  of  mowthe. 
That  no  councell  can  kepe,  ne  no  close  talis. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11375. 
Even-song  clatterers,  with  other  hypocrites. 

Bale,  A  Course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe,  foL  88,  b. 

clatteringly  (klat'er-ing-li),  adv.  With  a  clat- 
ter, or  clattering  noise. 

elatting  (klat'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clat^,  v.] 
See  extract. 

Tagging  or  elatting  is  the  removal  of  such  wool  as  is 
liable  to  get  fouled  when  the  sheep  are  turned  on  to  the 
fresh  pastures.  New  Am£r.  Farm  Book,  p.  436. 

clatty  (klat'i),  a.     [<  clat\  «.,  +  -y^.]     Dirty; 
slovenly.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Claude  glass,  Claude  Lorrain  mirror.    See 

mirror. 

claudent  (M^'dent),  a.  [<  L.  clauden{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  claudere,  shut :  see  clause  and  closed,  v.]  Clos- 
ing or  shutting  up  or  in;  oeoludent:  as,  a 
claudent  muscle  (an  oeclusor) ;  the  eyelids  are 
claudent. 

claudetite  (klS,'de-tit),  n.  Native  arsenic  tri- 
oxid,  occurring  in  orthorhombie  crystals. 

Claudian  (kia,'di-an),  a.  [<  L.  Claudianus,  < 
Claudius,  a  proper  name,  <  claudus,  lame.]  Of 
or  relating  to  any  one  of  several  distinguished 
Eomans  of  the  name  of  Claudius,  or  to  the  gens 
of  which  they  were  members;  especially,  re- 
lating to  or  connected  with  the  emperors  of 
that  gens,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero  (A.  D.  14-68),  or  to  their  epoch:  as,  the 
Claudian  age ;  Claudian  literature ;  the  Claudian 
aqueduct. 

The  face  of  Appius  Claudius  wore  the  Claudian  scowl  and 

sneer. 
And  in  the  Claudian  note  he  cried,  "What  doth  this  rabble 

here?"  Macaulay,  Virginia,  iii. 

The  epic  poets  of  the  Flavian  age  present  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  writers  of  the  Claudian  period. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XIV.  337. 


claudicant 

Claudicantt  (kl&'di-kant),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
daudicante,  <  L.  claMli(xin(t-)s,  ppr.  of  claudi- 
care :  aeeelaudicate.']  Halting;  limping.  [Eare.] 

claudicatet  (kia'di-kat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  elaudicatus, 
pp.  of  claudicare,  limp,  <  claudus,  lame.  Cf. 
cios7ii.]     To  halt  or  limp.    Bailey. 

clandication  (kl&-di-ka'slioii),  n.  [=  P.  clau- 
dication =  Sp.  claudicacion\db&.)  =  Pg.  claudi- 
cagao,  <  L.  claudicaUoin-),  <  claudicare:  see 
claudicate.']  A  halting  or  limping;  a  limp. 
[Rare.] 

I  have  lately  contracted  a  .  .  .  claudication  in  my  left 
loot.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  80. 

claught  (kiaeht).  Obsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch) 
preterit  and  past  participle  of  clateh^. 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump, 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Burns,  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 
claught  (kl&cht),  n.     [See  claught,  pret.   and 
pp.]    A  catch;  a  hold:  as,  I  took  a  claught  o' 
him.     [Scotch.] 

clause  (kl&z),  n.  [<  ME.  clause  =  D.  clause,  < 
OF.  claiise.F.  clause  =  Pr.  clauza,  < ML.  clausa, 
a  clause  (L.  dim.  clausula,  a  clause,  close  of  a 
period:  see  clausule),  <  L.  clausus,  pp.  of  cZa«- 
dere,  shut,  close:  see  closed,  w.]  1.  Any  part  of 
a  ■written  composition,  especially  one  contain- 
ing complete  sense  in  itself,  as  a  sentence  or 
paragraph :  in  modern  use  commonly  limited  to 
such  parts  of  legal  documents,  as  of  statutes, 
contracts,  wills,  etc.  In  law,  the  usual  meaning  is 
some  collocation  of  words  the  removal  of  which  from  the 
instrument  will  leave  the  rest  of  it  intelligible.  It  is  not 
essential  to  the  idea  of  a  clause  that  it  must  itself  be  capa- 
ble of  being  read  as  a  document  if  taken  alone. 
Now  have  I  told  you  schortly  in  a  claitse 
Thesfcat,  tharray,  the  nombre,  and  eek  the  cause 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  compainye. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  715. 
The  clause  is  untrue  concerning  the  bishop. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii. 

The  single  important  clause  was  that  which  declared  the 

throne  vacant.  Ma^aulay,  Hist.  Eng. 

2.  A  distinct  stipulation,  condition,  proviso, 
etc.:  as,  a  special  clause  in  a  contract. — 3.  In 
gram.,  one  of  the  lesser  sentences  which  united 
and  modified  form  a  compound  or  complex  sen- 
tence. A  clause  differs  from  a  phrase  in  containing  both 
a  subject  and. its  predicate,  while  a  phrase  is  a  group  of 
two  or  more  words  not  containing  botli  these  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  simple  sentence.  The  principal  clause  is  that 
member  of  a  complex  sentence  on  which  others,  called 
dependent  or  subordiruite  claitses,  depend.  The  members 
of  a  compound  sentence  are  coordinate  clauses,  Frinci- 
pal  and  coordinate  clauses  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence  can  by  omission  of  connectives  (conjunc- 
tions or  relatives),  and  addition,  if  necessary,  of  words  from 
other  clauses,  resume  the  form  of  simple  sentences.  De- 
pendent clauses  often  require  further  changes  of  mood, 
tense,  and  person  to  become  independent  sentences. — As- 
-sumption  clause,  a  clause  frequently  inserted  in  a  deed 
of  property  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  debt,  where- 
by the  grantee  assumes  the  payment  of  the  debt  in  ex- 
oneration of  the  original  debtor. —  Attestation  clause. 
See  attestation.— 'BxigUVa  Clauses,  provisions  in  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1870,  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate the  formation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  by  enabling 
tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings.— Clause  Of  accruer. 
See  accTMer.— Clause  of  devolution,  in  Scots  law,  a 
clause  devolving  some  office,  obligation,  or  duty  on  a  party 
in  a  certain  event,  as,  for  example,  on  the  failure  of  another 
to  perform.— Clause  Of  return,  in  Scots  law,  a  clause 
by  which  the  granter  of  a  right  maizes  a  particular  dis- 
tinction of  it,  and  provides  that  in  a  certain  event  it  shall 
return  to  himself.— Clauses  consolidation  acts,  a  class 
of  English  statutes  consolidating  or  combining  and  con- 
densing into  one  system  of  general  application  provisions 
which  had  previously  been  frequently  enacted  in  the  same 
or  varying  forms,  for  each  of  many  different  instances, 
persons,  corporations,  or  places.  Such  are  the  Railway 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  molding  into  one  statute  pro- 
visions usually  inserted  in  special  acts  authorizing  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  the  Land  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Act,  a  similar  act  as  to  taking  private  property  for 
public  use.— Clauses  irritant  and  resolutive,  in  Scots 
law,  clauses  devised  for  limiting  the  right  of  an  absolute 
proprietor  in  entails.— Comparative  clause.  See  com- 
poroiKiJe.- Conscience  clause.  See  conscience.— He- 
rogatory  clause  in  a  testament,  a  sentence  or  secret 
character  the  knowledge  of  which  the  testator  reserves 
to  himself,  with  a  condition  that  no  subsequent  will 
without  precisely  the  same  clause  shall  be  valid ;  a  pre- 
caution intended  to  guard  against  later  wills  extorted  by 
violence,  etc.  [Scotch.]— Dispositive  clause,  in  Scots 
law,  the  clause  of  conveyance  in  any  deed,  by  which  prop- 
erty, whether  heritable  or  movable,  is  transferred,  either 
absolutely  or  in  security,  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa — 
that  is,  between  the  living  or  in  contemplation  of  death. 
— ^acting  clause,  the  main  body  or  leading  declaration 
of  a  statute,  commonly  beginning,  "Be  it  enacted,"  etc. — 
Interpretation  clause,  in  modem  statutes,  a  clause 
defining  the  meaning  and  stating  the  limitations  of  words 
or  phrases  used  In  the  act. —  Most  favored  nation 
clause,  a  clause  often  inserted  in  commercial  treaties 
engaging  each  party  to  give  the  other,  without  fiurther 
stipulation,  all  the  privileges  wliich  are  granted  to  the 
most  favored  nation.— Saving  clause,  in  a  legal  instru- 
ment, a  clause  exempting  something  which  might  other- 
wise be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  instrument. 
Hence,  also,  any  statement  or  form  of  words  in  restriction 
of  a  previous  statement.—  Shifting  clause,  the  technical 
name  given  by  English  conveyancers  to  a  clause  in  a  set- 
tlement or  will  prescribing  an  event  upon  the  occurrence 
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of  which  the  estate  given  Is  to  shift  from  one  person  to 
another. — Similitude  clause  or  act,  a  name  given  to 
section  20  of  the  United  States  tariff  of  1842,  imposing 
duties  on  articles  bearing  similitude  to  tliose  enumerated. 

clause-rolls  (kiaz'rolz),  n.  j)Z.  Same  as  close 
rolls.    See  close%  a. 

clausia,  n.    Plural  of  clavMum. 

Olausiliai  (kia-sil'i-a,),  n.  [NL.,  fern.,  <  clau- 
silium,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  land-snails,  of  the 
family  Helieidw  (or  Pupidce).  They  have  a  fusiform 
sinistrad  whorled  shell,  mth  a  small  elliptical  or  pyriform 
aperture,  usually  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  shell  by  a 
constricted  neck,  and  closed  by  an  epiphragm.  There  are 
several  hiindred  species  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Sra- 
pamaud,  1803. 

clausilia^,  n.    Plural  of  clau^lium. 

Clausilimse  (kia-sU-i-i'ne),  «.  pL  [NL.,  <  Clau- 
silia^  +  ■ince.']  A  subfamily  of  Helioidce,  typified 
by  the  genus  Clausilia,  and  consisting  of  species 
having  an  elongated  pupiform  sheU  provided 
with  a  clausUium. 

clausiUum  (kia-sU'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  clausilia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  L.  clausus,  closed:  see  clause  and  closed, 
a.,  and  cf.  CtoMsiKai.]  A  peculiar  subspiral 
calcareous  appendage  or  lamina  fitting  into  a 
groove  of  the  columella  iu  the  molluscous  genus 
ClausiUa.  it  serves  as  a  kind  of  door,  and  when  relieved 
from  pressure  springs  forward  by  an  elastic  ligament  and 
parti^ly  closes  the  aperture  of  the  shell. 

In  Clausilia  a  peculiar  modification  of  this  lid  [hyber- 
naculumj  exists  permanently  in  the  adult,  attached  by  an 
elastic  stalk  to  the  mbuth  of  the  shell,  and  known  as  the 

-  plausilium.  E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  661. 

clausium  (kl&'si-um), «. ;  pi.  clausia  (-a).   [NL.> 

<  L.  claudus,  closed:  see  clause  and  closed,  o.] 
Same  as  clausiUum. 

clausthallte  (kl^s'thal-it,  more  properly  klous'- 
tal-it), «.    l<.Clausthal(seedet.)  +  -ite^.'i   Lead 
selenid,  ooourring  in  granular  masses  of  a  lead- 
gray  color,  found  at  Clausthal  in  the  Harz. 
claustra,  ».     Plural  of  claustrum. 
claustral  (kl&s'tral),  a.     [<  ME.  clawstrall  = 
P.  Sp.  Pg.  claustral  =  It.  claustrale,  <  ML.  claus- 
traUs,  <  claustrum,  a  cloister:  see  cloister.    Cf. 
cloistral.'i    1.  Relating  to  a  cloister;  cloistral. 
This  Dunstane  .  .  .  compelled  men  and  women  to  vow 
chastity,  and  to  kepe  claustrale  obedience. 

Bale,  English  Votaries,  i.,  fol.  62. 
How  of  the  Monk 
Who  finds  the  claustral  regimen  too  sharp 
After  the  first  month's  essay  ? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  224. 

2.  Resembling  a  religious  house  in  its  seclu- 
sion; cloister-like;   secluded Claustral  prior. 

See  prior. —  Claustral  school,  a  school  within  the  walls 
of  a  monastery. 

claustrophobia  (klfts-tro-f o'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
claustrum,  a  confined  place,  +  Gr.  -^ojiia,  fear, 

<  (popeladat,  fear.]  Inpathol.,  a  morbid  dread  of 
coniSned  places,  to  which  hysterical  and  neu- 
rasthenic persons  are  sometimes  subject.  See 
agoraphoMa. 

claustrophobic  (kl&s-tro-fo'bik),  a.  [<  elaus- 
trophoUa  +  -ic.']    Affected  by  claustrophobia. 

claustrum  (kl&s'tmm),  m. ;  pi.  claustra  (-tra). 
[NL.,  <  L.  claustrum,  a  bar,  bolt,  barrier:  see 
cloister.']  1;  In  anat.,  a  thin  sheet  of  gray 
matter  lying  between  the  extraventricular  or 
lenticular  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  of  the 
brain  and  the  island  of  Reil.  See  striatum. — 2. 
In  ichth.,  one  of  the  chain  of  ossicles  or  bonelets 
of  the  ear,  between  the  vestibule  and  the  air- 
bladder. 

clausular(kl&'zii-lar),o.  [(.Jj. clausula (s,6Q clau- 
sule) +  -ar^.l    Consisting  of  or  having  clauses. 

clausule  (kl&'zul),  n.  [=  D.  clausule  =  G.  clau- 
sel  =  Dan.  Sw.  Jclausul  =  P.  clausule  (obs.)  = 
Sp.  cldusula  =  Pg.  clausula  =  It.  clausola,  clau- 
sula, a  clause,  <  L.  clausula,  a  conclusion,  the 
close  of  a  period,  aclause,  <  clausus :  see  clause.] 
A  short  or  little  clause.    Bp.  Peacock.    [Rare.] 

clausure  (kia'zur),  n.  [<  ME.  clausure  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  clausura  "=  Gr.  clausur,  Mausur,  an  inclo- 
sure,  cloister,  <  L.  clausura,  an  inclosure  (the 
lit.  sense  '  a  closing'  does  not  occur),  <  claudere, 
pp.  clausus,  close :  see  closed,  v.,  and  cf .  closure.] 
If.  An  inclosure.  Capgrave,  Chronicle. —  3. 
The  act  of  shutting  up  or  confining;  confine- 
ment.   [Rare.] 

In  some  monasteries  the  severity  of  the  clausure  is  hard 
to  be  borne.  Dr.  A.  Geddes. 

3+.  In  anat.,  the  absence  of  a  perforation  where 
it  normally  occurs;  atresia. — 4.  A  clasp  by 
which  the  covers  of  a  book  are  held  together. 

claut,  clat3  (klat,  klat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
clauted,  clatted,  ppr.  clauting,  clatting.  [Sc. ; 
perhaps  connected  with  clat^  =  cloti,  cZorfi,  a 
thick  round  mass.]  To  scratch  or  claw;  rake 
or  scrape  together.    Burns. 

claut,  clat^  (kiat,  klat),  n.  [So.,  <  claut,  clats, 
v.]    1 .  An  instrument  for  raking  or  scraping  to- 
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gether  mire,  weeds,  etc. — 2.  What  is  so  scraped 
together;  a  hoard  scraped  together  by  dirty 
work  or  niggardliness. 

She  has  gotten  a  coof  wi'  a  claut  o'  siller. 

Bums,  Meg  o'  the  Mill. 

clava  (kla'va),  ».;  pi.  clavce  (-ve).  [NL.,  <  L. 
elava,  a  knotty  branch  or  stick,  club,  staff,  cud- 
gel, a  bar,  lever,  a  scion,  graft.]  1.  In  anat, 
the  slender  fibrous  band  forming  the  margin  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  being  the  enlarged  prolongation  of  the 
posterior  median  column  of  the  spinal  cord.— 
2.  leap.]  In  zool. :  (a)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Clavidw.  C.  leptostyla  is  a  beautiful  reddish 
marine  formoccurring  on  theNew  Englandcoast,  attached 
to  seaweeds  about  low-water  mark.  (6)  A  genus  of 
moUusks.  Humphrey,  1797.— 3.  In  entom.,  the 
club-like  form  produced  by  two  or  more  en-: 
larged  joints  at  the  end  of  the  antennse  in  cer- 
tain insects,  as  the  Cleridce.  Such  antennee  are 
called  clavate.    See  out  under  clavate^. 

clavall  (kla'val),  a.  [<  clava,  1,  +  -al]  Per- 
taining to  the  clava  or  clavate  process  of  the 
brain. 

clavaP  (kla'val),  a.  [<  clan)us,  4,  +  -dl.]  In  en- 
tom., pertaining  to  the  clavus  or  inner  portion 
of  a  hemelytron.— ciaval  suture,  in  entom.,  the  su- 
ture dividing  the  corium  from  the  clavus. 

Clavaria  (kla-va'ii-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  clava,  a 
club.]  The  principal  genus  of  fungi  bflonging 
to  the  family  Clavariei, 
including  many  spe- 
cies. Their  substance  is 
fleshy,  and  their  form  gen- 
erally cylindrical  or  clavi- 
lorm,  simple  or  branched. 
Some  are  edible.  One  species 
is  called  gray  goat's-beard. 

clavariaeform  (kla- 
va'ri-e-f6rm),  a.  [< 
NL.  'Clavaria  +  L. 
forma,  form.]  Resem- 
bling in  form  fungi  of 
the  genas  Clavaria,  M. 
C.  Cooke,  Brit.  Fungi, 
p.  509. 

Clavariei  (klav-a-ri'- 
e-i),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cla- 
varia-i- -ei.]  A  family 
of  hymenomycetous 
fungi  in  which  the  spore-bearing  area  is  verti- 
cal, covering  the  sides  and  tips  of  the  frondose 
or  stem-like,  simple  or  branching,  fleshy  struc- 
tures of  which  the  fungus  chiefly  consists.  Also 
called  Clavati. 

clavatei,  clavated  (kla'vat,  -va-ted),  a.  [< 
NL.  clavatus,  <  L.  clava,  a  club:  see  clava.] 
Club-shaped ;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a 
club;  growing  grad- 
ually thicker  toward 
the  top;  claviform. 
—Clavate  antenna  or 
palpi,  in  entom.,  those  in 
which  the  outer  joints  in- 
crease gradually  in  size, 
forming  an  elongated 
club.  —  Clavate  intes- 
Clavate  Antenna;.  tiuc,  a  distended  portion 

of  the  ileum  found  in  a 
few  coleopterous  insects. —  Clavate  nucleus,  the  group 
of  ganglion-cells  within  the  clava  of  the  brain  on  either 
side. 
clavate^  (kla'vat),  a.  [<  L.  clavatus,  furnished 
with  points  or  stripes,  <  clavus,  a  nail :  see  clor 
vus.]  Like  a  naU — Clavate  articulation,  gom- 
phosis. 

Olavatella  (klav-a-tel'a),  n.     [NL.  (Hinoks, 
1862),  <  clavatus,  club-sliaped,  -f  dim.  -ella: 
see  clavate^.]    The  typical  genus  of  tubularian 
hydroids  of  the  family  Clavatellidce. 
Clavatellidae  (klav-a-tel'i-de),  n.  pi     [NL.,  < 
Clavatella  +  -idee.]    A  family  of  Hydropolypinm, 
represented  by  the  genus  Clavatella. 
clavately  (kla'vat-li),  adv.    [<  clavate^  +  -ly^.] 
In  a  clavate  manner;  in  the  shape  of  a  club. 
Clavately  swollen.  H.  C.  Wood,  Eresh-water  Algffi,  p.  176. 
Clavati  (kla-va'ti),  n.     [NL.,  pi.  of  clavatus: 
see  clayateK]    Same  as  Clavariei. 
clavationi  (kla-va'shgn),  n.     [<  clavate'^:  see 
-ation.]    The  state  of  "being  club-shaped. 
clavation^  (kla-va'shon),  n.     [<  clavate^:  see 
-ation.]    In  anat.,  articulation  in  a  socket,  as 
the  teeth  in  the  sockets  of  the  jaws ;  gomphosis. 
claveif  (klav).    Obsolete  preterit  of  cleave'^-  or 
cleave^. 

clave^  (klav),  n.  [Uncertain.]  A  kind  of  stool 
used  by  ship-carpenters. 

clave^t,  n.  [ME.,  <  L.  clava,  a  graft,  a  scion,  a 
particular  sense  of  clava,  a  club:  see  clava.]  A 
graft ;  a  scion. 


clavaria  ligitta. 
Three  receptacles,  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  which  spores  areproduced. 
(From  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's 
"  Traits  g^n^ral  de  Botanique.") 
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In  March  orenge  is  sette  in  sondry  wyse : 
In  sede,  in  bough,  in  branches,  and  in  clave. 

JPaUadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  119. 

claveau  (kla-v6'),  n.  [F. ;  of.  OP.  clavele, 
clcmereleux  (ML.  claveliis),  infeoted  with  pus- 
tules; prob.  <  ML.  elavellm,  dim.  of  L.  clavus, 
>  F.  clou,  a  nail,  a  tumor:  see  clavus.']  The 
sheep-pox.    Loudon. 

clavecin  (klav'e-sin),  n.  [<  F.  clavecin,  claves- 
sin,  <  It.  clavicembalo  =  Sp.  clavicimbalo,  clave- 
dmbano  (otos.)  =  D.  klaveoim,  Maveoimbel  — 
MHG.  lelaffdmbel,  Gr.  elavizimbel,  <  ML.  clavi- 
eymbalum,  clavicimbalum,  <  L  clavis  (>  It.  chlave 
=  Sp.  clave,  now  Have,  etc. :  see  clef,  clavis),  a 
key,  +  cymbalum  (>  It.  cembalo  =  Sp.  dmbalo: 
see  cymbal),  a  cymbal,  tabor,  etc.  Cf.  ctoj- 
chord.]  1.  A  harpsichord. —  2.  The  set  of 
keys  or  levers  by  which  a  carillon  is  played. 

clavecinist  (klav'e-sin-ist),  n.  [<  clavecin  + 
-ist.]  One  who  plays  on  the  clavecin  or  harp- 
sichord.    Browning.  . 

clavelt  (kla'vel),  n.    Same  as  clavy. 

clavellate  (klav'e-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  clavellatus, 
<  *clavella,  dim.  of  L.  cla/iia,  a  club:  see  clava.] 
In  bot.,  provided  with  club-shaped  processes; 
clavate.  _  ^ 

clavellated  (klav'e-la-ted),  a.  [As  clavellate  + 
-ed2.]  1.  Made  from  billets  of  wood. — 2.  Same 
as  clavellate — Clavellated  ashes,  potash  and  pearl- 
ash  :  so  termed  from  the  billets  of  wood  from  which  they 
are  obtained  by  burning. 

Clavellina  (klav-e-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  *clavella 
(dim.  of  L.  clava,  a  club)  +  -ina^.']'  The  typical 
genus  of  asoidians  of  the  family  Clavellinidce, 
having  the  body  divided  into  three  regions.  C. 
lepadtformis  is  an  examjile.   J.  C.  Savigny,  1816. 

clavellinid  (kla-vel'i-nid),  n.  A  tunicate  of 
the  family  Clavellinidce. 

Clavellinidse  (klav-e-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clavellina  +  -idcB.J  A  family  of  social  asoid- 
ians, typified  by  the  genus  Clavellina.  Each  in- 
dividual has  its  own  heai't,  respiratory  apparatus,  and 
digestive  organs ;  but  each  is  fixed  on  a  footstalk  which 
branches  from  a  common  creeping  stem  or  stolon,  through 
which  a  circulation  tal^ea  place  that  connects  them  all. 
They  are  so  transparent  that  their  internal  structure  can  be 
easily  observed.    They  propagate  both  by  ova  and  by  buds. 

claverifi  »•  -Aji  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
clover. 

claver^t,  v.  i.  [=  Sc  clever,  <  ME.  claveren  =  D. 
hlaveren,  Meveren  =  LGr.  Mauern  =  Dan.  klavre; 
ef.  leel.  klifra,  clamber,  <  klifa,  climb:  see 
clive\  and  cf.  climb.]    To  climb. 

Hwether  the  cat  of  helle  claurede  euer  toward  hire  ? 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  15. 
Two  kynges  ware  clymbande,  and  claverande  one  heghe, 
The  creste  of  the  compas  they  covette  fulle  aerne. 

Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3325. 

claver*  (kla'vfer),  v.  i.  [Cf.  clatter  in  same 
sense.]  To  talk  idly  or  foolishly ;  talk  much 
and  at  random.     [Scotch.] 

As  gude  a  man  ...  as  ever  ye  heard  claver  in  a  pulpit. 

Scott. 

claver*  (kla'ver),  n.     [<  claver'^,  v.]     1.   An 

idle  story. —  3.  ^J.  Idle  talk ;  gossip.  [Scotch.] 

I  have  kend  mony  chapmen  neglect  their  goods  to  caiTy 

clashes  and  clavers  up  and  down,  from  one  country-side 

to  another.  Scott. 

claver*t)  n.    A  shortened  form  of  claviger^. 

claves,  n.    Plural  of  clavis. 

clavi,  n.    Plural  of  clavns. 

claviary  (klav'i-a-ri),  n.  [<  L.  clavis,  a  key: 
see  clavis,  clef.]  "In  music,  a  collective  name 
for  the  system  of  keys  upon  the  organ,  piano, 
and  similar  instruments.     [Little  used.] 

claviatur  (klav"i-a-t6r'),  n.  [=  Dan.  klaviatu/r 
=  G.  claviatur,  <  D.  claviatuur,  <  L.  clavis,  a 
key:  see  clavis,  clef]  1.  The  keyboard  of  a 
pianoforte  or  an  organ. — 2.  A  system,  of  fin- 
gering suitable  for  a  musical  instrument  with 
keys  or  levers. 

clavicembalo  (klav-i-ehem'ba-16),  n. ;  pi.  clavi- 
cembali  (-le).  [It. :  see  clavecin.]  The  Italian 
form  of  clavicymbalum. 

Claviceps  (klav'i-seps),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  clava,  a 
club,  -i-  -ceps,  <  caput  =  E.  head.]  A  genus  of 
pyrenomycetous  fungi  parasitic  upon  the  seeds 
of  various  grasses  and  sedges.  C.  pu/rpurea 
produces  the  ergot  of  rye.    See  ergot. 

clavichord  (klav'i-kSrd),  n.  [=  P.  clavicorde 
=  Sp.  Pg.  clavicordio  =  MLG.  klaffkordium  = 
MHGr.  clavicordi,  <  ML.  clavicordium,  *clavi- 
chordium,  <  L.  clavis,  a  key,  +  chorda,  a  string: 
see  cte/land  chord.]  A  musical  instrument  in- 
vented in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  general  use, 
especially  in  (Jermany,  until  displaced  by  the 
square  pianoforte  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Like  the  pianoforte,  it  had  a  keyboard  and 
a  set  of  strings  on  a  horizontal  frame ;  but  the  tone  was 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  brass  "  tangent "  raised  ^d 


Human  Clavicle,  left  side,  viewed  from 
above. 
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held  against  the  string,  instead  of  by  the  stroke  of  a  ham- 
mer. Itns  method  of  tone-production  permitted  consider- 
aoie  variation  m  force  and  in  quality.  The  compass  of  the 
clavichord  was  originally  limited  to  a  few  tones  in  diatonic 
succession,  and  the  advance  to  a  full  chromatic  scale  was 
made  gradually.  Tuning  in  equal  temperament  was  not 
established  until  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

clavicitlierium  (klav"i-si-the'ri-um),  n.;  pi. 
clavicitheria  (-a).  [NL.,  <  L.  clavis,  a  key,  -I- 
cithara,  a  oithara,  guitar.]  An  old  musical  in- 
strument of  which  little  is  known,  probably  a 
kind  of  harpsichord,  having  the  strings  stretch- 
ed upon  a  vertical  frame,  as  in  an  upright  piano- 
forte.   .Also  written  clamicytherium. 

clavicle  (klav'i-kl),  n.  [=  P.  clavicule  =  Sp. 
clavieula  =  Pg.  clavicula  =  It.  clavicola,  <  NL. 
clavicula,  a  special  use  of  L.  clavicula,  a  small 
key,  a  tendril,  dim.  of  clavis,  a  key:  see  clavis.] 

1.  The  collar-bone,  forming  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  pectoral  arch  in  vertebrate  ani- 
mals. In  mah  and  sundry  quadrupeds  there  ai'e  complete 
clavicles  or  collar-bones,  each  joined  at  one  end  to  the 
scapula  or  shoulder-bone,  and  at  the  other  to  the  sternum 

or  breast-bone.  In 
many  quadrupeds  the 
clavicles  are  absent  or 
rudimentary, while  in 
birds  they  are  united 
in  a  single  forked 
piece,  popularly  call- 
ed the  merrythought 
or  ■mshbone.  In  many  vertebrates  below  birds  clavicles 
are  recognized,  but  their  homology  Is  not  always  clear. 
The  human  clavicle  is  by  some  considered  to  be  composed 
of  its  body,  or  clavicle  proper,  with  a  mesoscapular  seg- 
ment or  acromial  epiphysis,  a  precoracoid  or  sternal  epi- 
physis, and  an  omosternum,  or  interarticular  flbrocarti- 
lage ;  but  this  view  is  not  generally  adopted.  See  also  cut 
under  skeleton. 

2.  In  bot.,  a  tendril.     [Eare.] 

clavicorn  (klav'i-k6m),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  clavi- 
corne,  <  NL.  clavicornis,  <  L.  clava,  a  club,  + 
eornu  =  E.  horn.]  I.  a.  Having  clavate  au- 
tennee ;  specifloaUy,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Clavicornia. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Clavicornia. 

clavicornate  (klav-i-k6r'nat),  a.  [<  clavicorn 
+  -ate^.]     Same  as  clavicorn. 

Clavicornia  (klav-i-k6r'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  ■pi.  ot  clavicornis :  s&&  clavicorn.]  A  group 
of  Coleoptera  or  beetles  having  the  fourth  and 
fifth  tarsal  joints  not  connate,  the  first  ventral 
segments  visible  for  the  entire  breadth  (except 
in  Fhysodidm),  the  antennse  clavate  or  capitate 
(very  rarely  serrate),  and  the  club  at  the  end 
of  these  furnished  with  from  2  to  5  joints.  The 
species  are  either  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  living  mostly  on 
carrion,  though  some  are  found  on  plants.  Most  of  the 
clavicorns  are  known  ^^  Necrophaga ;  burying -beetles  and 
bacon-beetles  are  examples.  Species  of  Heterocercus,  Par- 
nus,  Oeoryssus,  etc. ,  are  aquatic  forms. 

clavicula  (kla-vik'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  claviculce  (-le). 
[NL. :  see  clavicle!]  "  The  clavicle  or  collar- 
bone. 

Numerous  Vertebrates  possess  a  clavicula,  or  collar- 
bone. Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  35. 

clavicular  (kla-vik'u-lar),  a.  [<  clavicula  + 
-ar^.]  Pertaining  to  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone. 
—  Clavicular  scute,  in  Chelonm,  the  clavicularium  or 
epiplastron. 

Clavlcularia  (kla-vik-u-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  clavicula  +  -aria.  '  Cf .  clavicularium.]  A 
subtribe  of  dictyonine  hexactinelUd  siUcious 
sponges  with  radially  situated  clavulfe. 

clavicularium  (kla-vik-u-la'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  cla- 
vlcularia (-a).  [NL.,  <  clavicula  (see  clavicle)  + 
-arium.]  One  of  the  anterior  lateral  paired 
pieces  of  the  plastron  of  the  chelonians;  the 
clavicular  scute  or  so-called  clavicle  of  a  tur- 
tle :  called  episternum  by  some  authors,  and  epi- 
plastron by  Huxley.  See  epiplastron,  and  cut 
under  plastron. 

claviculate  (kla-vik'u-lat),  a.  [<  clavicula  + 
-afei.]    Having  clavicles. 

claviculus  (kla-vik'u-lus),  n. ;  pi.  claviculi  (-li). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  cteOTS,  a  nail:  see  clavus.]  One 
of  the  perforating  fibers,  described  by  Sharpey, 
passing  through  the  lamelto  of  bone  at  right 
angles,  as  if  to  fasten  them  together. 

clavicylinder  (klsEv-i-sil'in-der),  n.  [<  L.  clavis, 
a  key,  +  cylindrus,  a  cylinder.]  A  musical 
instrument  invented  by  Chladni  in  1799,  con- 
sisting of  a  graduated  set  of  glass  tubes  or 
cylinders,  which  were  moistened,  revolved  by 
a  pedal,  and  set  in  vibration  by  cloth-covered 
levers  pressed  against  them  by  keys.  The  com- 
pass was  about  four  octaves. 

clavicymbalum  (klav-i-sim'ba-lum), ».;  pi. 
elavicymbala  (-la).  [ML. :  see  cUveein.]  Same 
as  harpsichord. 

clavicytherium,  n.    See  clavicitherium. 

ClavidsB  (klav'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., <  Clava,  2  {a), 
+  -id(B.]  A  family  of  Hydropolypinm,  typified  by 


clavotrapezius 

the  genus  Clava,  which  form  colonies  of  similar 
individuals,  all  maturing  sexual  cells  on  hoUow 
tentacular  processes. 

clavier  (kla-ver'),  n.  [=  D.  klavier  =  Gr.  cUiricr, 
klavier  =  Dan.  hlaver  =  Sw.  klaver,  <  P.  clavier, 
the  keyboard,  <  L.  clavis  (>  P.  clef:  see  clef), 
a  key:  see  clavis,  clef]  1.  A  clavichord,  or, 
more  rarely,  a  harpsichord. —  2.  A  pianoforte. 
— 3.  The  keyboard  of  a  clavichord,  harpsi- 
chord, pianoforte,  organ,  or  similar  instru- 
ment. 

Claviform  (klav'i-f 6rm),  a.  [Also  improp:  clavw- 
form;  =  P.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  claviforme,  <  clava,  a  club, 
+  forma,  shape.]  Having  a  clavate  form;  club- 
shaped:  as,  a  claviform  antenna. 

claviger^  (klav'i-jer),  n.  [Also  contr.  claver  ; 
=  Pg.  It.  clavigero,  <  L.  claviger,  <  L.  clavis,  a 
key,  -f-  gerere,  bear.]  1.  One  who  keeps  the 
keys,  as  of  a  room. 

The  prince  of  that  bottomless  pit  whereof  they  were  the 
clavigers.       Christian  Religion's  Appeal  to  Reason,  p.  5s. 

Hence — 2.  A  custodian  of  the  treasury,  rec- 
ords, or  muniments  of  a  corporation.     [Eng.] 

The  Clavers  [clavigers]  are  two  aldermen  and  two  coun- 
cilmen,  who  have  the  custody  of  the  city  [Norwich]  chest, 
which  has  two  locks  ;  each  claver  has  a  key. 

Municip.  Corp.  Reports  (1836),  p.  2463. 

claviger^  (klav'i-j6r),  n.  [=  P.  claviglre,  <  L. 
claviger,  <  clava,  a  club,  +  gerere,  bear.]  If. 
Literally,  one  who  has  a  club;  a  club-bearer. 
—  2.  leap.]  [NL.]  In  cretom.,  a  genus  of  clavi- 
corn beetles,  of  the  family  Fselaphidai.  C.  testa- 
ceus  is  a  wingless  European  species  with  con- 
nate elytra.  Freyssler,  1790. —  3.  [cap.]  [NL.] 
In  conch.,  a  genus  of  gastropods.  Haldeman, 
1842. 

clavigeroUS  (kla-vij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  claviger 
(see  claviger^  +  -ou^'.]    Bearing  a  key.    Clarice. 

clavipalp  (klav'i-palp),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  clavi- 
palpu^,  <  L.  clava,  a  club,  -)-  NL.  palpus,  a  feel- 
er: see  palpus.]  I.  a.  Having  clavate  maxil- 
lary palps ;  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Clavipalpi. 
II,  n.  A  member  of  the  family  Clavipalpi. 

Clavipalpi  (klav-i-pal'pi),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
clavipalpus:  see  clavipalp.]  In  Latreille's  system 
of  classification,  the  seventh  family  of  tetrame- 
rous  Coleoptera  or  beetles,  now  retained  as  a 
superfamily  of  the  suborder  Tetramera,  con- 
taining the  families  Erotylidce  and  Languriidai, 
characterized  bjr  compression  and  clavation  of 
the  last  three  joints  of  the  antennse  and  a 
broadly  transverse  last  joint  of  the  maxillary 
palps. 

clavis  (kla'vis),  n. ;  pi.  claves  (-vez).  [L.  clavis 
(=  Gr.  liXeiq,  Dor.  kTmIq),  a  key,  connected  with 
clau-dere  =  Gr.  nTieleiv,  shut,  close :  see  closed, 
v.,  and  cf .  slot,  from  the  same  ult.  root.  Hence 
ult.  clef,  clavicle,  conclave,  etc.]  A  key ;  specifi- 
cally, a  key  to  or  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
something  difScult,  as  a  cipher,  or  the  study 
of  a  foreign  or  classic  author  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

If  it  had  been  necessary  we  should  have  construed  it 
into  the  most  latent  sense,  Christ  himself  would  have 
given  a  clavis,  and  taught  the  church  to  unlock  so  great  a 
secret.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  307. 

clavo  (kla'vo),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.  a  nail,  spike,  <  L. 
clavus,  a  nail:  see  clavus,]  In  mining,  a  bunch 
of  rich  ore.     [Mexico.] 

clavodeltoid  (kla-v6-del'toid),  a.  and  n.     I.  a. 
Attached  to  the  clavicle  and  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  deltoideus:  as,  the  clavodeltoid 
muscle. 
II.  n.  The  clavodeltoideus. 

clavodeltoideus  (kla"v6-del-toi'de-us),  n. ;  pi. 
clavodeltoidei  (-i).  [NL.,  <  clav(icula)  +  deltoi- 
deus.] A  muscle,  corresponding  to  the  clavic- 
ular portion  of  the  human  deltoideus,  extend- 
ing in  some  animals  from  the  clavicle  to  the 
ulna,  along  the  lower  border  of  the  fore  leg. 

clavola  (klav'6-la),  n. ;  pi.  elavolce  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  clava,  a  club.]  In  entom.,  the  club 
or  expanded  terminal  portion  of  an  insect's  an- 
tenna, whether  it  is  clavate,  lamellate,  or  capi- 
tate. 

clavolet  (klav'o-let),  n.  [<  clavola  +  dim.  -et.] 
In  entom.,  the  club-shaped  end  of  the  antenna 
of  certain  beetles,  as  Clavicornia. 

clavomastoid  (kla-v6-mas'toid),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  clidomastoid. 

clavomastoideus  (kla"v6-mas-toi'de-us),  n.; 
pi.  clavomastoidei  (-i).  [NL.,  <  claviicula)  + 
mastmdeus.]    Same  as  clidomastoideus. 

clavotrapezius  (kla"v6-tra-pe'zi-us),  n. ;  pi. 
clavotrapem  (-i).  [NL.,  <  clav(icula)  +  trape- 
zius.]   An  anterior  or  cervical  portion  of  the 


clavotrapezlus 

trapezius,  in  special  relation  with  the  clavicle, 
whioli  in  some  animals  is  quite  distinct,  extend- 
ing from  the  occipital  region  to  the  clavicle. 
clavula  (klav'n-la),  ». ;  pi.  clavulce (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  claia,  a  club.]  1.  In  hot.,  the  elon- 
gated clavate  portion  of  the  receptacle  in  cer- 
tain fungi. — 2.  In  zoiil. :  (a)  One  of  the  ciliated 
clavate  setse  or  knobbed  bristles  found  on  the 
fascioles  of  sea-urchins,  as  spatangoids. 

In  the  Spatangidse  there  are  peculiar  bands  upon  the 

upper  surface,  the  fascioles  or  semitse,  upon  which  .  .  . 

knobbed  bristles  with  active  cilia  (clavulm)  are  distributed. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trana.),  I.  296. 

(6)  In  sponges,  a  rod-like  spicule  pointed  at  one 
end  and  having  a  knob  or  disk  at  the  other ;  a 
tylotate  or  knobbed  rhabdus.     W.  J.  Sollas. 

Also  clavule. 
Clavularia^  (klav-lj-la'ri-a),  n.     [NL.,  <  cla- 
viila  +  -aria  (fem.  sing.).]     The  typical  genus 
of  Clavulariidce.     Quay  and  Gaimard. 
Clavnlaria^  (klav-u-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.     PSTL.,  < 
clavula  +  -aria  (neut.pl.).]   "In  Sollas's  classi- 
fication of  sponges,  a  tribe  of  dictyonine  hexao- 
tineUidau  Silicispongm,  having  uncinate  spic- 
ules in  the  form  of  clavulse,  represented  by 
the  single  family  Farreidce. 
Clavulariidee  (ldav"u-la-ri'i-de),  n.pl.    [NL.,  < 
Clavularia^  +  -idce.'\  'A'family  of  polyps,  named 
from  the  genus  Clavularia.    Also  Clavulariadce. 
J.  E.  Gray,  1840. 

clavule  (klav'iU),  n.  Same  as  clavula. 
clavus  (kla'vus),  TO. ;  pi.  clavi  (-vi).  [L.  (ML. 
NL.)  clamis,  a  nail,  a  com,  a  tumor,  a  purple 
stripe  on  the  tunica,  etc.,  prob.  from  same  root 
as  clavis,  a  key.  Of.  E.  elove^  and  ctoi/i,  both  ult. 
<  L.  clavus.^  1.  In  costume:  (a)  [L.j  In  Bom. 
antiq.,  a  vertical  stripe  or  band  of  purple  color 
in  the  tissue  of  the  timie.  Senators  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  broad  stripe  or  laticlavus; 
knights  and  others  wore  the  narrow  stripe  or 
angusticlavus.  See  laticlave  and  angusticlave. 
(b)  [LL.  ML.]  Under  the  Byzantine  empire 
and  in  church  vestments,  (1)  a  plain  border; 
(2)  a  round  spot  supposed  to  resemble  a  nail- 
head,  used  chiefly  in  groups  or  clusters  at  the 
edge  of  the  stuff,  forming  a  border. —  2.  [NL.] 
A  grain  of  rye,  or  other  cereal  or  grass,  affected 
with  ergot :  applied  to  the  immature  or  sclero- 
tium  stage  of  the  fungus,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  Sclerotium  clavus. — 3.  [NL.]  In  ^o- 
thol.,  a  pain  in  the  head 
limited  to  one  spot,  as  if  a 
nail  were  being  driven  in. 
—4.  [NL.]  Inerotow.,  the 
nail;  the  interior  basal 
part  of  the  hemielytrum 
of  a  heteropterous  insect. 
It  is  generally  of  a  somewhat  different  texture  from  the 
rest  of  the  corium,  and  in  repose  it  is  partially  or  entirely 
covered  by  the  scutellum  and  border  of  the  pronotum.  _ 
clavyt  (kla'vi),  TO.;  pi.  clavies  (-viz).  [Origin 
uncertain.]  In  arch.,  a  mantelpiece.  Also 
called  clavel. 

The  glory  whereof  [alabaster]  appeareth  especially  in 
the  work«manship  betwixt  the  clavie  of  the  chimney,  and 
the  roofe  of  the  chamber.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  43. 
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of  a  crowbar;  the  claw  of  a  grapnel. —  4.  In 
hot. ,  the  narrow  base  of  a  petal,  especially  when 
it  is  long,  as  in  the  pink  and  wall- 
flower.—  5.  Jjilockmnithing,  a  spur 
or  talon  which  projects  from  a 
bolt  or  tumbler — Artery-claw.   See 
artery. — Crab's   claws.     See  erabi-.— 
Devil's  claw  {naut),  a  very  strong  hook 
and  chain  used  as  a  stopper  for  a  chain 
cable.— Retractile  claws,  claws  which 
may  be  retracted  and  protruded  by  ap- 
propriate muscular  mechanism,  as  in  the 
cat  family.    Claws  not  so  disposed  are 
termed  7wn-retractUe. 
claw  (kia),   V.     [<   ME.   clawen, 
clowen,  <  AS.  clawian  (rare)  =  u 
MLG-.  Meien  =  LG.  hleien^lauen  =  OHG.  hlor- 
wean,  G.  hlauen,  klduen  =  Ban.  Mo,  dial.  Maa,  = 
Sw.  kid  =  loel.  reflex.  Moa-sJc,  claw,  scratch: 
aU  weak  verbs,  from  the  noun.    The  Icel.  Ma 
(strong  verb,  pret.  Mo,  pp.  Meginm),  scratch, 
rub,  is  perhaps  not  related.]    1.  trans.  1.  To 


Claw. 
Petal  of  a  cru- 
ciferous      flower 
(the  wallflower). 


Maauiven 


clay 

in  metal  in  the  shape  of  the  foot  of  a  bird  or 
beast  of  prey. 
II.  a.  Having  claw-feet :  as,  a.  claw-foot  taJole. 

claw-hammer  (kia'ham'''er),  TO.  1.  A  hammer 
having  one  end  cleft  or  divided  into  two  claws, 
for  use  in  drawing  nails  out  of  wood. —  2.  A 
dress-coat;  a  swallow-tailed  coat:  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  tail.     [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

claw-hand  (kia'hand),  n.  In  pathol,  a  hand 
in  which  the  wrist  and  metacarpophalangeal 
joints  are  extended  whUe  the  interphalangeal 
joints  are  flexed :  due  to  paralysis  of  the  lum- 
bricales  and  interossei  muscles. 
_  claw-joint  (kia 'joint),  ».  1.  In  anat.,  the  ter- 
minal or  ungual  phalanx  of  a  digit  which  bears 
a  claw  or  nail ;  a  rhizpnyohium.  in  those  cases 
where  a  claw  is  well  developed,  as  in  a  beast  or  bird  of 
prey  the  claw-joint  furnishes  a  bony  core  to  the  claw. 
2.  in  entom.,  the  last  joint  of  an  insect's  tarsus, 
the  one  to  which  the  ungues  or  claws  are  at- 
tached. 


tear,  scratch,' pull,  or  seize  with  or  as  if  with  clawker  (kla'ker),  m.     [Prob.  a  var.  of  dial. 
claws  or  talons.  clatcker  or  cleuher  for  clutcher,  <  elutdhA  or  its 

But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps,  variants.]     In  a  knitting-machine,  the  feed- 

Hath  daw'd  me  in  his  clutch.  pawl  or  hand  of  a  ratchet. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1,  song  (Globe  ed.).  gfaw-sick  (klft'sik),  a.    Suffering,  as  sheep,  from 
Like  wild  beasts  shut  up  in  a  cage,  to  daw  and  bite  each     foot-rot  or  claw-sickness. 
other  to  their  mutual  destruction.    Kurfe,  Rev.  in  France,   gia^.gicfcness    (kU '  sik  "  nes),  TO.     Foot-rot,  a 
2.  To  scratch;  relieve  by  or  as  if  by  scratch-    disease  in  cattle  and  sheep, 
ing ;  scratch,  as  an  itching  part,  with  intent  to  claw-wxench  (kla'renoh),  to.    A  wrench  having 
relieve  irritation.  ^  loose  pivoted  jaw  and  a  relatively  fixed  one, 

They  [ben]  counseilours  of  kinges ;  Crist  wot  the  sothe,     -.  arraneed  as  to  bite  together  when  they  are 
^'^-[''-^^j:/Sl.tT^*r(E!'^E':\?gr5'365.    made  to  W  an  object 

beestdothe,thyngspftely withhis  O^ay  (g)^-  -^^  i^JIb^lt  tiL 

MLG.  LG.  Uei  (>  G.  Iclei)  =  Dan.  Mmg,  clay     - 


Wing-case  oi Nefa  cinerea. 

rt. clavus;  ^.corium:  c.ap- 

pendix ;  d,  membrane. 


claw  (klS.),  TO.  [<  ME.  claw,  clau  (also  dee,  cle), 
pi.  clawes,  Clowes  (also  dees,  deen),  <  AS.  daiim 
or  cldwu  (not  *dd),  pi.  clawa,  clawe,  clawu  (also, 
rarely,  pi.  ded,  ded),  a  claw,  hoof,  =  OS.  Mawa 
=  OPries.  Mewe,  Pries.  Jclauwe  =  D.  Maauw  = 
OHG.  chlawa,  chldwa,  dhlod,  cloa,  MHG.  Udwe, 
Ma,  G.  Maue,  dial.  Mo,  Mow,  Mou,  Moa,  =  Icel. 
Mo  =  Sw.  Dan.  Mo,  a  claw.  See  the  verb.]  1. 
In  eool. :  (a)  A  sharp,  hooked,  horny  end  of  the 
limb  of  a  mammal,  bird,  reptile,  or  other  ani- 
mal ;  a  pointed  and  especially  a  curved  nail  of 
a  vertebrate,  consisting  of  thickened  and  har- 
dened epidermal  tissue,  like  horn,  borne  usual- 
ly on  a  bony  basis  or  core ;  technically,  an  un- 
guis, as  distinguished  from  a  hoof  or  ungula. 

(6)  A  sharp,  hooked  end  of  a  limb  of  an  animal,  clawbackt  (klft'bak), 
of  whatever  character,  (c)  The  whole  leg,  foot,  fawn  on ;  curry  favor  with.  Warner. 
or  other  appendage  of  certain  animals,  termi-  claw-balk  (klft'bak),  to.  A  balk  or  beam  used 
nating  in  a  sharp  hooked  end  or  in  a  pincer-like  in  making  floating  bridges.  See  extract, 
extremity ;  a  chela,  cheliped,  or  chelicera,  as  Bach  two  men  carrying  a  claw-balk,  or  timbers  fitted 
in  insects,  araohnidans,  crustaceans,  etc.  See  with  a  claw,  one  of  which  held  the  gunwale  (rf  the  boat, 
cuts  under  chela\  chelicera,  and  scorpion,  (d)  the  other  the  shore  abutment  The  Century,  XXIX.  280. 
Some  part  of  an  animal  resembling  or  likened  claw-bar  (kla  bar),  to.  A  hand-bar  with  a  bent 
to  a  claw. 2.  Figuratively,  the  human  hand ;     claw-shaped  point  for  drawing  spikes  from  rail 


I  clawe,  as  a  man  or 
nayles.    Clawe  ray  backe,  and  I  will  clawe  thy  toe. 

Palsgrave. 

The  French  king  neither  liking  of  his  errant,  nor  yet  of 
his  pompous  speech,  said  somewhat  sharply,  I  pray  thee, 
good  fellow,  clawe  me  not  where  I  itch  not. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesle,  p.  228. 

Hence — 3t.  To  fawn  on. 

Rich  men  they  claw,  soothe  up,  and  flatter ;  the  poor 
they  contemn  and  despise.    Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  13. 

4.  To  make  or  affect  by  the  use  of  a  claw  or 
claws  of  some  sort:  as,  to  daw  a  hole  in  a 
carpet ;  to  claw  up  a  heap  of  dirt ;  to  claw  the 
leaves  away.— To  claw  awayt.  Same  as  to  daw 
off.  (a). 

The  jade  Fortune  is  to  be  daw'd  away  for 't,  if  you  should 
lose  it.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

To  claw  it  Offt,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  an^ct ;  get 
out  of  difficulties. 

Ant.  You  mistake  the  weapon :  are  you  not  hurt? 

Mart.  A  little  scratch;  but  I  shall  claw  it  off  well 
enough.  Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  2. 

To  claw  Offt.    (a)  To  rail  at ;  scold: 

Mr.  Baxter  .  .  .  daws  off  the  Episcopal  party  as  a  set 
of  Cassandrian  priests.  Bp.  Nicholson,  To  Mr.  Yates. 

(b)  To  get  rid  of. 

A  thousand  pound  to  a  penny  she  spoil  not  her  face,  or 
break  her  neck,  or  catch  a  cold  that  she  may  ne'er  claw 
off  again,  Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iii.  2. 

To  claw  on  the  baokt,  to  pat  approvingly.— To  claw 
on  the  gallt,  to  rub  the  wrong  way ;  irritate. 

II.  intrans.  1.  Naut.,  to  beat  to  windward, 
in  order  to  avoid  falling  on  a  lee  shore  or  on 
another  vessel:  with  off;  hence,  figuratively, 
to  get  off ;  escape :  as,  to  daw  off  from  an  em- 
barrassing situation. — 2.  To  fawn;  flatter. 

Here  [in  Spain]  it  is  not  the  Stile  to  claw  and  compli- 
ment with  the  King,  or  idohze  him  by  Sacred  Sovereign, 
and  Most  Excellent  Majesty.       Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  10. 

clawback  (kia'bak),  «.  and  a.     [<  claw,  v.,  + 
obj.  badc^,  «.]     I.  to.   If.  Literally,  one  who 
claws  the  back ;  hence,  one  who  fawns  on  an- 
other; a  sycophant;  awheedler.  Mir.  for  Mags. 
These  flattering  clawbacks  are  original  roots  of  all  mis- 
'  chief.  Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

Parasite  [F.],  a  Parasite,  a  trencher-friend,  ...  a  claw- 
back,  flatterer,  soother,  smoother  for  good  cheer  sake. 

Cotgrave. 
2.  Same  as  iacTc-scratdier,  1. 
Il.t  a.  Flattering.     Bp.  Hall. 

t    [<  clawhadc,  to.]    To 


hence,  in  the  plural,  grasp;  clutch;  hold:  as, 

to  get  one's  daws  on  a  thing. 

What's  justice  to  a  man,  or  laws. 
That  never  conies  within  their  claws? 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

3.  In  mecli.,  some  part  of  a  tool  or  tackle  re- 


road-ties. 

clawboardt,  n.    .An  obsolete  form  of  clapboard. 

clawed  (klad),  a.  [<  claw,  to.,  -t-  -ed2.]  Fur- 
nished with  claws;  unguiculate:  in  gool.,  spe- 
cifically distinguished  from  ungulate,  or  hoofed  : 
as,  clawed  quadrupeds. 


sembling  a  claw:  as,  the  claw  or  cleft  end  of  claw-foot  (kia'fut),  to.  and  a.    I.  to.  A  foot,  as 
a  hammer,  used  in  drawing  out  nails ;  the  claw    of  a  piece  of  f  urmture,  carved  m  wood  or  cast 


^  _  _,      .  .  re- 
lated through  dial,  var.'  dag  (see  dagl-,  cl( 
to  clog,  q.  V. ;  and  perhaps  ult.  to  LL.  gtus, 
L.  gluten  (>  B.  glue,  gluten,  q.  v.),  to  Gr.  yh)i6g, 
y'koia,  sticky  oil,  gum,  yXcmj,  y'MlW,  gnm,  ylk., 

flue,  and  to  OBulg.  glina,  clay,  glenu,  slime.] 
.  TO.  1.  The  material  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition and  consequent  hydration  of  the 
f  eldspathio  rocks,  especially  granite  and  gneiss, 
and  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  general.  As  thus 
formed,  it  almost  always  contains  more  or  less  sand,  or 
silicious  material,  mechanically  inteimixed.  After  this  has 
been  separated,  the  clay  itself  is  found  to  consist  of  a  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  alumina,  but  it  is  not  yet  positively 
made  out  that  there  is  one  definite  combination  of  this 
kind  constituting  the  essential  basis  of  all  the  substances 
to  which  the  name  day  is  applied.  All  clays  contain  hygro- 
scopic water,  which  may  be  expelled  by  heating  to  212°  F. ; 
but  they  also  contain  water  in  chemical  combination,  and 
when  this  is  driven  oH  by  ignition  the  clay  loses  its  plas- 
ticity, which  cannot  be  restored.  Ordinary  clay  contains 
more  or  less  Ume  and  other  impurities,  which  render  it  to 
a  certain  extent  fusible.  The  purer  varieties  are  refrac- 
tory, and  are  known  as  fire-day  (which  see).  (See  also 
pipe-clay,  china-day,  porcelain-clay,  and  ka^linite.)  The 
plasticity  of  clay  is  of  great  importance,^  as  without  this 
quality  it  could  not  be  easily  worked  into  the  various 
shapes  for  which  it  is  used.  On  what  condition  it  depends 
has  not  as  yet  been  clearly  made  out. 
2.  Earth  in  general,  especially  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  material  from  which,  according  to 
the  account  in  Genesis,  the  body  of  the  first 
man  was  formed. 
I  also  am  formed  out  of  the  clay.  Job  xxxiii.  6. 

Arv.  Are  we  not  brothers? 
Imo.   '  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  day  diflfers  in  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.        Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

3t.  Moist  earth ;  mud ;  slime. 

He  spat  on  the  gi'ound,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle. 

John  ix.  6.  ■ 

4+.  Any  viscous  plastic  mixture  used  as  mortar 
or  cement. 
Cleme  hit  [sc.  the  ark]  with  day  comly  with-inne. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  812. 
He  tok  a  ionket  of  resshen,  and  glewide  it  withe  glew- 
ishe  cley  [L.  hitumine]  and  with  picche. 

Wyclif,  Ex.  ii.  2  (Oxf.). 
Cley  maad  with  hor^  or  mannes  heer,  and  oile 
Of  tartre,  alum,  glas,  berm,  wort,  and  argoile, 
Resalgar,  and  our  materes  enbibing. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  812. 

5.  The  human  body;  especially,  a  dead  body. 
[Poetical.] 

Their  spirits  conquered  when  their  clay  was  cold. 

J.  Baillie. 

6.  Figuratively,  anything  which  is  easily  mold- 
ed, shaped,  or  influenced. 

All  the  land 
Was  clay  in  Slavery's  shaping  hand. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

Bradford  clay,  in  geol.,  a  bluish,  slightly  calcareous  clay 
of  the  Oolite,  well  developed  near  Bradford  ^l  England, 
and  remai'kable  for  the  number  of  apiocrinites  in  it- 
Clay  process,  the  method  of  making  a  stereotype  print- 
ing-plate from  a  mold  of  prepared  clay.  This  clay  is  a 
combination  of  potters'  clay,  kaolin,  powdered  soapstone, 
and  plaster  of  Paris.— Drawn  Clay,  clay  which  is  shrunk 
or  decreased  in  volume  by  burning. — Long  Clay,  clay  pos- 
sessing a  high  degree  of  plasticity.—  Oxford  clay,  in  geol., 


clay 

a  subdivision  of  the  Jurassic  series,  named  from  tlie  county 
in  England  where  it  is  conspicuous.  It  is  the  upper  one 
of  two  sections  into  wliich  the  Oxfordian  is  divided,  the 
lower  one  being  the  Kelloways  rock  (Oallovian).  The  Ox- 
ford clay  crops  out  in  England  from  Dorsetshire  through 
to  Yorkshire.  It  consists  mainly  of  layers  of  stiff  blue  clay, 
and  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet. — FotteiB* 
clay,  a  clay  suitable  for  making  the  coarser  varieties  of 
pottery,  or  for  being  worked  by  the  potter. 

n.  a.  Formed  or  consisting  of  clay;  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  clay;  clayey:  as, 
a  clay  soil ;  a  ckui  hovel — clay  iron  ore.  Same  as 
clay  ironstone. — Clay  ironstone,  the  ordinary  form  of 
iron  ore  occurring  in  connection  with  the  coal-measures, 
especially  in  England,  where  this  ore  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance. It  consists  essentially  of  carbonate  of  iron  more 
or  less  mixed  with  clay  and  sand,  and  often  has  the  form 
of  nodular  concretionaiy  masses.   It  contains  from  iJO  to  50 

'  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  according  to  its  purity. — Clay 
marl,  a  whitish,  smooth,  chalky  clay. —  Clay  pigeon,  a 
saucer  of  baked  clay  used  as  an  artificial  flying  target  in 
trap-shooting.— Clay  rook,  a  rock  made  up  of  fine  argil- 
laceous detrital  material,  and  chiefly  that  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  feldspars  ;  Indurated  clay;  clayey 
material  sufficiently  hardened  to  be  incapable  of  being 
used  as  clay  without  grinding,  but  not  chemically  altered 
or  metamorphosed.— Clay  shale,  clay  having  a  thinly 
laminated  structure.  It  differs  from  clay  slate,  or  argil- 
laceous schist,  in  that  the  latter  has  undergone  more  or  less 
metamorphism,  and  from  this  cause  has  become  crystal- 
line and  schistose  in  structure.— Clay  slate,  an  argilla- 
ceous rock  characterized  by  having  a  slaty  or  flssile  struc- 
ture. It  consists  of  detrital  or  fragmental  material  which 
has  become  consolidated  into  a  rock,  and  has  undergone 
more  or  less  rearrangement  of  its  constituent  particles. 
(See  Tneta/morphism,  and  Tneta/morphic  rocks,  under  meta- 
morphic.)  Kooflng-slate  is  the  most  characteristic  form  of 
clay  slate.  The  tendency  of  this  rock  to  split  into  thin 
plates,  making  it  available  for  rooflng,  is  ordinarily  the 
result  of  conditions  arising  after  its  deposition  and  con- 
solidation (see  cleavage,  3) ;  sometimes,  however,  this 
structure  is  that  of  the  original  deposit.  Clay  slate,  or  ar- 
gillaceous schist,  often  passes  gradually  into  mica  schist, 
and  appears  to  be  an  incipient  stage  in  the  formation  of 
that  rock. 

clay  (kla),  V.  t.    [<  clay,  m.]    1.  To  cover  or  ma- 
nure with  clay. 
The  ground  must  be  clayed  again. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
2.  To  purify  and  ■whiten  with  clay,  as  sugar. 
— 3.  To  puddle  with  clay. 

clay-band  (kla'band),  n.  In  coal^mining,  clay 
ironstone,  or  argillaceous  iron  ore,  in  thin  stra- 
ta.    [South  Wales.] 

clay-bead  (Ma'bed),  n.  One  of  the  large  beads 
of  baked  clay,  oval  or  somewhat  flattened, 
sometimes  found  in  ancient  tombs,  especially 
in  Brittany.  They  are  too  large  to  have  been  commonly 
worn  as  ornaments,  and  their  use  is  uncertain.  They  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  whorls  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  as  Egypt,  the  Troad,  GreecCj  and  Armenia, 
and  identified  as  having  been  used  by  ancient  peoples  as 
weights  in  spinning. 

clay-brained  (kla'brand),  a.  Doltish;  stupid. 
Shak. 

clay-built  (kla'bilt),  a.  Built  with  clay.  [Eare.] 
Clay-buUt  cisterns.  E.  Darwin,  Botanic  Garden. 

clay-clotf  (kla'klot),  n.  [ME.  cleiclot.']  A  clod 
of  earth;  figuratively,  a  corpse. 

Nu  lith  the  cleiclot  al  so  the  ston. 
Meligious  Songs  (in  Owl  and  Nightingale,  ed.Wright),  p.  73. 

clay-cold  (kla'kold),  a.  Cold  as  clay  or  earth ; 
lifeless. 

Clay-cold  were  her  rosy  lips — 
Ifae  spark  o'  life  was  there. 
The  Lass  of  Loehroyan  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  112). 
Around  Patroclus  mourn'd  the  Grecian  train, 
Stern  in  superior  grief  Pelides  stood ; 
Those  slaughtering  arms,  so  used  to  bathe  in  blood, 
Now  clasp  his  clay-cold  limbs.     Pope,  Iliad,  xviii.  369. 

clay-colored  (kla'kul'''ord),  a.    Of  the  color  of 

clay — Clay-colored  bunting.    See  bunting^. 
clay-course  (kla'kors),  n.    In  mining,  a  seam 
of  clay  by  the  side  of  a  vein;  a  gouge, 
clay-daubed  (kla'dabd),  a.  [ME.]  Daubed  with 
clay  or  mortar. 

In  that  cofer  [Noah's  ark]  that  was  claydaubed. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  492. 
claye  (kla),  «.     [<  F.  claie,  OF.  eloie  =  Pr.  cleda, 
<  ML.  elida,  *cleta  in  dim.  cletella,  a  hurdle ;  of 
Celtic  origin :  cf .  Ir.  cUath  =  W.  clwyd,  a  hur- 
dle, prob.  cognate  with  E.  hurdle,  q.  v.]    In 
fort.,  a  wattle  or  hurdle  made  with  stakes  in- 
terwoven with  osiers,  to  cover  lodgments. 
clayent,  a.     [<  ME.  cleyen,  <  cley,  clay,  clay,  + 
-e», -en2.]    Of  clay. 
These  that  dwellen  [in]  cleyene  housis. 

Wyclif,  Job  Iv.  19  (Oxf.). 

clayey  (kla'i),  a.  [<  ME.  cleyi,  eleyye,  clegi,  < 
late  AS.  elcBig  for  *eltegig,  <  clceg,  clay,  -f-  -dg, 
E.  -^1.  Cf.  claggy,  eUidgy,  cledgy.~\  1.  Consist- 
ing of  or  of  the  nature  of  clay ;  abounding  with 
clay ;  mixed  with  clay ;  like  clay. 

A  heavy  or  clayey  soil.  Derham-. 

2.  Bedaubed  or  besmeared  with  clay. 

Wheat  flelds,  one  would  think,  cannot  come  to  grow  un- 
tilled — no  man  mnde  clayey  or  made  weary  thereby. 

Ciidylf,  French  Kev.,  I.  ii.  1. 
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claying  (Ma'ing),  n.  [<  clay  +  -jnpl.]  1.  In 
sugar-refining,  a  method  of  removing  coloring 
matter  from  sugar  by  the  use  of  clay.  Loaves  of 
reflned  sugar  are  taken  from  the  molds,  the  solid  crust 
formed  at  the  point  is  removed,  and  the  upper  layer  at  the 
base  loosened  and  scooped  out  to  make  a  cavity  in  the  cen- 
ter, mto  which  clay  paste  is  put.  The  water  from  the  clay 
d"™s .the  molasses  before  it,  and  soon  changes  it  into  a 
saturated  solution  of  pure  sugar  by  dissolving  some  of  the 
crystals.  As  the  water  filters  through  the  loaf  it  expels 
the  mother-liquor,  and  the  brown  color  descends  toward 
the  point  of  the  loaf  and  disappears. 
3.  In  stone-worhing,  the  operation  of  driving 
dry  clay  into  a  blast-hole  which  is  too  damp  for 
the  insertion  of  the  blasting-powder. 

claying-bar  (kla'ing-bar),  «.  In  mining,  a  rod 
used  for  making  a  blast-hole  water-tight  by 
driving  clay  into  its  crevices,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  charge. 

clayish  (kla'ish),  a.  [<  clay  +  -Js7il.]  Partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  clay,  or  containing  particles 
of  it:  as,  "cfa^isft  water,"  Harvey,  Consumption. 

clay-kiln  (kla'kil), ».  A  kiln  or  stove  for  burn- 
ing clay. 

clay-mill  (kla'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  mixing  and 
tempering  clay ;  a  pug-mUl. 

claymore  (kla'mor),  ».  [Also  glaymore;  < 
Gael,  claidheamhmor,  i.  e.,  great  sword :  Gael, 
and  Ir.  claidheamli  =  W.  cleddyf,  cleddeu  (see 
cleddyo)  =  L.  gladius{>^.  glaive,  q.  v.),  a  sword; 
Gael,  mor  =  W.  mawr  =  Com.  maur  =  Bret. 
meur,  great,  akin  to  L.  magnus,  great,  and  to  E. 
much,  micUe.'i  1.  The  name,  in  the  HigMlands 
of  Scotland,  of  the  heavy  two-handed  sword. 
This  weapon  remained  in  use  among  the  Highlanders  af- 
ter it  had  been  generally  abandoned  elsewhere.  It  had 
a  cross-guard  sometimes  reinforced  with  curved  quillons 
and  shells. 

The  Highlandraen  drew  their  claymores, 

And  gie  a  warlike  shout 
Bonny  Baby  Livingston  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  44). 
2.  A  name  given  inaccurately  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  basket-hilted  broadsword  made 


1,2.  Basket-hilted  Broadswords  of  the  lyth  century  ( afterward  called 
Claymores).  3.  Two-handed  Sword,  or  Claymore  proper. 

to  be  used  with  one  hand,  and  closely  resembling 

the  cuirassier's  broadsword  of  the  seventeenth 

century  in  England.   The  blades  of  these  swords  were 

often  marked  with  the  stamp  of  Andrea  Ferrara.    See 

sword. 

Hence — 3.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  claymore. 


clay-pit  (kla'pit),  n.    A  pit  where  clay  is  dug. 

clay-stone  (kla'ston),  n.  One  of  the  concre- 
tionary masses  of  clay  frequently  foimd  occur- 
ring in  alluvial  deposits,  in  the  form  of  flat 
rounded  disks,  either  simple  or  variously  unit- 
ed so  as  to  give  rise  to  curious  shapes.  They 
are  sometimes  almost  as  regular  as  if  turned 
in  a  lathe. 


Flowers  and  Root  of  Springr-beauty  {Ctaytcma  Virginica). 
(From  Gray's  "  Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  States.") 


Clean 

Claytonia  (kla-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Dr.  John  Clayton,  a  botanist  of  Virginia,  who 
died  in  1773.]  A  genus  of  low  herbs,  natural 
order  Fortulacacece,  of  about  20  species  belong- 
ing to  temperate  North  America  and  northeast- 
em  Asia,  mostly  perennial.  The  two  species  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  C.  Virginica  and  C.  Caroliniana,  are  known 
as  the  spring-beauty,  producing  in  early  spring  a  short 
raceme  of  flowers  from  between  the  single  pair  of  leaves. 
The  more  widely  distributed  species  is  C.  per/oliata,  some- 
times used  as  a  pot-herb. 

clay-yellow  (kla'yel'6),  a.  Dull  brownish- 
yellow  in  color ;  luteous. 

cld.  An  abbreviation  of  cleared:  applied  to 
goods  or  shipping  cleared  at  the  custom-house. 

-cle.  [=  P.  -cle,  <  L.  -adus,  -cula,  -culum,  a  dim. 
term.,  composed  of  two  suffixes,  -co  (see  -i/;)  + 
-lo  (-lus) :  see  -le,  -el,  -ule,  etc.  In  recent  F. 
and  E.  the  term,  is  usually  -cule.l  A  dimin- 
utive termination,  of  Latin  origin,  occurring 
in  article,  particle,  corptiscle,  muscle,  homuncle, 
etc.,  the  diminutive  force  being  in  some  cases 
unf  elt  in  English.  In  corpuscle  and  muscle  the  pronun- 
ciation of  c  is  assimilated  tg  the  preceding  s.  In  icicle, 
chronicle,  and  some  other  words,  the  termination  -cle  is  of 
different  origin. 

cleach  (kleeh),  V.    A  dialectal  form  of  clutch. 

cleachiug-net  (kle'ching-net),  n.  A  hoop-and- 
pole  fish-net  used  by  hand.  Formerly  also  called 
cleehmet. 

dead,  deed  (kled),  v.t.  [A  dial,  form  of  clothe, 
q.  v.]     To  clothe. 

cleading;,  deeding  (kle ' ding),  n.  [A  dial .  form 
of  clothing.']  1.  Clothing:  that  which  clothes 
or  covers;  a  covering.  [Scotch.]  —  2.  In  en- 
gines :  (o)  The  jacket  or  outer  covering  of  the 
cylinder,  or  the  covering  of  hair-felt  put  on 
steam-pipes  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat. 
Also  called  clothing  and  lagging.  (6)  A  timber 
casing  inclosing  the  boUer  of  a  locomotive  en- 
gine and  the  fire-box. — 3.  Any  kind  of  plank 
covering,  such  as  the  slating-boards  of  a  roof, 
the  boards  of  a  floor,  the  plank  lining  of  a  pit- 
shaft,  the  planking  of  a  coffer-dam,  etc. — 4.  In 
mining,  deal  boarding  for  brattices.     [Eng.] 

cleak,  V.  and  n.    See  cleilc. 

cleam  (klem),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  Clemen,  <  AS.  da- 
man, smear,  spread  over  (as  clay,  tar,  oil,  or 
other  viscous  substance)  (=  MD.  kleemen  = 
MLG.  Memen  =  OHG.  MHG.  chleimen,  mold,  as 
clay,  =  Icel.  Meima  =  Norw.  kleima,  also  Mime, 
smear,  daub ;  cf .  Sw.  hlena,  ■  stick,  spread,  lay 
on,  =  Dan.  Mine,  paste,  lute,  build  with  clay), 
<  clam,  clay,  E.  dial,  cloam:  see  cloam  and 
claim^.  Now  only  dial.,  with  var.  clem^,  and 
mixed  with  clam^,  v.,  clam^,  a.,  q.  v.    Cf.  glaim.] 

1.  To  smear  with  clay  or  other  viscous  sub- 
stance. 

Thenne  cleme  hit  [the  ark]  with  clay  comly  with-lnne, 

&  alle  the  endentur  [crevices]  dryuen  daube  with-outen. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Mori'is),  ii.  312. 

Sche  took  a  leep  [basket]  of  egge  [sedge],  and  cawmede 

[var.  demede]  it  with  tar  and  pitch. 

Wyclif,  Ex.  11.  3  (Purv.). 

2.  To  smear  upon;  spread  over;  plaster. 
Yf  wormes  feel  [many]  uppon  hem  be  withoute, 
A  strape  of  braas  let  strape  hem  of  therwith. 
And  cleme  uppon  the  wounde  oxe  dounge  aboute. 

PaZladius.  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  92. 

3.  To  glue  together;  fasten  with  glue.  [Now 
only  prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 

clean  (klen),  a.  [<  ME.  clene,  clcene,  <  AS. 
cl^ne,  clean,  pure,  bright,  =  OS.  Meni  =  OPries. 
Men  =  MD.  klene,  D.  Meen,  Mein  =  LG.  Men, 
small  (>  Icel.  Jclenn,  snug,  puny,  =  Sw.  Men, 
dial.  Majn,  =  Dan.  Mein,  thin,  slight),  =  OHG. 
chleini,  bright,  pure,  MHG.  Meime,  Mein,  clean, 
neat,  fine,  small,  G.  Mein,  small.  Cf.  W.  glain, 
glan  =  Ir.  Gael,  glan,  clean,  pure,  radiant.] 

1.  Unmixed  with  foreign  or  extraneous  matter ; 
free  from  admixture ;  unadulterated ;  pure. 

Coupes  of  dene  gold  and  peces  of  seluer, 
Kynges  with  rubyes  and  richesses  1-nouwe. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  iii.  23. 
All  this  is  preef  of  holsum  aire  and  dene, 
And  there  as  is  contraier  is  aire  unclene. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 
It  seemed  to  me,  also,  that  in  it  [the  doctrine  of  com- 
pensation] might  be  shown  men  a  ray  of  divinity,  the 
present  action  of  the  soul  of  this  world,  cUan  from  all 
vestige  of  tradition.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  Free  from  dirt  or  filth ;  having  all  unclean- 
ness  removed. 

Jesus.  Marcelle,  niyn  awne  discipill  dere. 
Do  vs  haue  watir  here  in  hast. 

Marc.   Maistir,  it  is  all  redy  here, 
And  here  a  towell  cUne  to  taste  [handle], 

Ym-k  Plays,  p.  234. 
Faynd  to  wash  themselves  incessantly ; 
Yet  nothing  cleaner  were  for  such  intent. 
But  rather  fowler  seemed  to  the  eye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vli.  61. 
Let  Thisby  have  clean  linen.  Shak. ,  M,  N,  D, ,  iv.  i!. 


clean 

3.  Morally  pure ;  guiltless ;  upright ;  honorable. 
Thow  tauatest  hem  in  the  trinitee  to  take  baptesme, 
And  be  dene  thorw  that  crystenuynge  of  alle  kyunes 

synnes.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  184. 

He  knew  who  should  betray  him  ;  therefore  said  he,  Ye 

are  not  all  clean.  John  xiii.  11. 

■  Mr. will  be  a  formidable  rival  among  the  better 

class.     "  He  is  a  very  clean  man.    He  got  his  nomination 
in  a  very  clean  way." 
Springfield  Rep. ,  quot.  in  Merriam's  Life  of  Bowles,  II.  261. 

4.  Among  the  Jews :  (a)  Of  persons,  free  from 
ceremonial  defilement. 

And  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  she  shall 
bring  two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons;  the  one  for  a 
burnt-otfering,  and  the  other  for  a  sin-offering ;  and  the 
priest  shaU  make  an  atonement  for  her,  and  she  shall  be 
clean.  Lev.  xii.  8. 

(6)  Of  animals  and  things,  not  causing  cere- 
monial defilement ;  specifically,  of  animals,  not 
forbidden  by  the  ceremonial  law  for  use  in  sac- 
rifice and  for  food. 

Of  clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean,  .  .  . 
there  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark. 

Gen.  vii.  8,  9. 

But  rather  give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have ;  and,  be- 
hold, all  things  are  clean  unto  you.  Luke  xi.  41. 

5.  Free  from  defect  in  substance  or  execution ; 
without  blemish  or  shortcoming :  as,  a  clean  gar- 
den; clean  timber;  a  clean  proof  (in  printing) ; 
to  make  a  clean  copy  from  a  draft ;  to  make  a 
clean  job  of  a  piece  of  work. —  6t.  Clear ;  bright ; 
keen;  incisive. 

And  Deif  ebus,  ray  dere  son,  I  dem  hym  the  next ; 
With  counsel!  &  comford  of  dene  men  of  wit,  .  .  . 
That  fare  shall  in  (ere  &  feliship  to  gedur. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2798. 

Of  youre  dene  witte  and  youre  consayte 

I  am  full  gladde  in  harte  and  thought, 

And  hym  to  mete  with-outen  latt 

I  am  redy.  York  Plays,  p.  208. 

7t.  Noble;  excellent;  notable. 

In  his  company  come  mony  dene  Dukes, 
And  Erles  also,  with  mony  gret  lordis. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4078. 
In  kynges  court  and  knyghtes  the  denn^st  men  and  fairest 
ShuUen  serue  for  the  lord  selue,  so  fareth  god  almyghty. 
Piers  Ploioman  (C),  xix.  95. 

8.  Whole;  entire;  complete. 

He  that  made  man  mest  gour  lines  mot  saue 
&  alle  oure  dene  companie. 

William  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1434. 
Seying  that  the  Savyor  of  all  the  world  shuld  suffre  hys 
Detli  vpon  that  Tree,  Ther  is  dene  remission. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  27. 
And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt 
not  make  dean  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy  field. 

Lev.  xxiii.  22. 

9.  Well-proportioned;  shapely;  elegant. 

Methoughte  he  had  a  pair 
Of  leggea  and  of  feet,  so  clen^  and  fair, 
That  all  my  herte  I  gaf  unto  his  hold. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  698. 
Thy  waist  is  straight  and  dean.  Waller. 

They  [Indians]  are  straight  and  well  proportioned,  hav- 
ing the  cleanest  and  most  exact  limbs  in  the  world. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  iii.  IF  1. 

10.  Free  from  awkwardness;  not  bungling; 
dexterous;  adroit:  as,  a  clean  boxer;  a  clean 
leap;  a  cfea»  trick. — 11.  In  whale-fishing, h&y- 
ing  no  fish  or  oil  aboard  ;  having  captured  no 
whales. 

Three  vessels  were  reported  clean,  the  remainder  having 
from  one  to  nine  [whales].  Science,  VI.  259. 

12t.  Free;  unencumbered. 

What  brother  or  sistir  of  this  fraternite  dye,  he  slial 
haue,  of  the  dene  katel  [chattel,  property]  of  the  Gilde, 
XX.  messes  songyn  for  his  soule. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 
Clean  bill  of  bealth.  See  ail  of  health,  under  bills.— 
Clean  hands,  freedom  from  wrong-doing ;  innocence  of 
evil  intention :  originally  biblical  and  used  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  but  now  used  especially  with  regard  to  financial 
transactions :  as,  he  retired  from  office  with  clean  hands. 

He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart.  Ps.  xxiv.  4. 
The  clean  thing,  the  right  course  to  pursue ;  the  honor- 
able thing  to  do.    [CoUoq.] 

It  would  have  been  the  dean  thing  to  say  at  once  that 
no  debate  would  be  allowed,  instead  of  professing  a  readi- 
ness to  go  into  debate,  and  then  to  refuse  discussion. 

Washington  Patriot,  April  3,  1871. 

To  make  a  clean  breast  of.  See  breast.— To  make 
a  clean  sweep.    See  sweep.  _ 

clean  (klen),  adv.     [<  ME.  dene,  <  AS.  clcene, 
quite,  entirely,  <  cl^ne,  clean.    Of.  clear,  adv.j 

1 .  In  a  clean  manner. 

All  his  apparell  clea-ne  brusht,  and  his  shoes  made  cleane. 
Rhodes,  Boke  of  Nurture  (E.  E,  T.  S.),  ii.  70. 

2.  Quite;  perfectly;  wholly;  entirely;  fully: 
as,  the  dam  was  carried  clean  away. 

Contricioun  hadde  dene  forgeten  to  ci-ye  and  to  wepe. 

Piers  Ploioman  (B),  xx.  367. 

The  people  .  .  .  passed  clean  over  Jordan.    Josh.  iii.  17. 

Now  a  ball  or  two  may  pass  dean  through  your  body, 

and  never  do  any  harm  at  all.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  3. 


Having  bought  my  boat, 
it  now  and  then. 
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3.  Without  miscarriage ;  dexterously ;  neatly ; 
cleverly.     [Obsolescent.] 

Byte  not  thi  mete,  but  kerve  it  clen£, 
Be  welle  ware  no  drop  be  sene. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  20. 
Pope  came  off  dean  with  Homer.  Rev.  J.  Henley. 

4t.  Nobly;  beautifully. 

Kyng  Auf  erius  came  crossyng  them  the  way, 
ffull  dene  armyd  in  riche  and  good  Aray. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S),  1.  2728. 

Clean  cam.    See  cam^. 

clean  (klen),  v.  t.     [<  clean,  a.    The  old  verb  is 

cleanse,  q.  v.]     1.    To  make  clean;  remove  all 

foreign  or  defiling  matter  from ;  purify;  cleanse. 

Time  enough  to  clean  our  ship's  bottom. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1688. 

Clean'd  their  vigorous  wings.   Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  857. 

2.  To  remove  by  cleaning  or  in  the  process  of 

cleaning:  witho^;  as,  to  ctea» o^' filth Clean- 

ing-and-sorting  machine,  in  brewing,  a  form  of  grain- 
cleaner  used  for  freeing  barley,  previous  to  malting,  from 
all  foreign  substances,  such  as  other  grain,  the  seeds  of 
grass  and  weeds,  dust,  and  dirt ;  a  malt-cleaning  machine. 
—To  Clean  out.  (a)  To  deprive  of  all  available  means ; 
exhaust  the  pecuniary  resources  of. 
He  [Bentley]  must  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  out. 

De  Quincey. 
(&)  To  remove  completely;  clear  out.  [CoUoq.]  —  Syn. 
Clean,  Cleanse.  Cleanse  is  stronger  than  dean,  expressing 
more  thorough  work.  Clean  is  generally  used  of  physical 
purification ;  cleanse,  of  physical  or  moraL  Clean  is  more 
common. 

.  I  require  a  menial  to  dean 
Howdls,  Venetian  Life,  vii. 
I  commanded,  and  they  cleansed  the  chambers. 

Neh.  xiii.  9. 
Cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  Ps.  li.  2. 

Only  that  is  poetry  which  cleanses  and  mans  me. 

Emerson,  Inspiration. 

clean-cut  (klen'kut),  a.  Clear-cut ;  well-shaped ; 
definite;  precise:  a,s,  a,  clean-cut  month.;  a,  clean- 
cut  statement. 

A  fine  orator  with  a  clean-cut  perception  of  the  political 
facts  of  the  situation  and  a  patriotic  desire  to  serve  all. 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  420. 

cleaner  (kle'nto),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
cleans.  Specifically — (a)  A  curriers' knife.  (b)ln found- 
ing, a  hand-tool  used  in  making  molds,  (c)  One  of  a  pair 
of  small  card-cylinders  in  a  carding-machine  which  remove 
the  fiber  from  another  small  cylinder  called  a  worker,  and 
return  it  to  the  main  card-cylinder ;  an  urchin. —  Cotton- 
seed cleaner.    See  cotton-seed. 

clean-handed  (klen'han''''ded),  a.  1.  Ha-ving 
clean  hands. — 2.  Figuratively,  free  from  moral 
taint  or  suspicion;  guiltless  of  wrong-doing: 
now  used  mostly  of  fidelity  to  pecuniary  trusts : 
as,  he  came  out  of  the  transaction  clean-handed. 

cleaning  (kle'ning),  n.    IT^erbal  n.  of  clean,  v.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  making  clean. —  2.  The  after- 
birth of  cows,  ewes,  etc. 

cleaning-machine  (kle'ning-ma-shen''),  n.  In 
silk-manuf.,  a  machine  in  wideh  dust  and 
other  foreign  substances  are  removed  from  silk 
thread  by  drawing  it  through  a  brush.  Knots  and 
tangles  are  taken  out  by  drawing  the  thread  through  a 
notch  in  a  bar.  If  a  knot  catches,  the  bobbin  which  car- 
ries that  thread  is  lifted  off  the  friction-roll  which  drives  it, 
and  its  motion  ceases  until  the  operator  frees  the  thread. 

cleanish  (kle '  nish),  a.  [<  clean  -I-  -ish^.'] 
Bather  clean. 

cleanlily  (klen'li-li),  adv.  In  a  cleanly  manner ; 
nea.tlyj  cleverly. 

clean-limbed  (klen'limd),  a.  Having  well-pro- 
portioned limbs ;  lithe;  shapely:  as,  " a  clean- 
limbed fellow,"  Dickens. 

Tonquin  is  very  populous,  being  thick  set  with  Villages ; 
and  the  Natives  in  general  are  of  a  middle  stature,  and 
dean-limb'd.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  40. 

cleanliness  (klen'li-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  cleanly ;  freedom  from  dirt,  filth, 
or  any  foul  matter;  the  disposition  to  keep 
clean,  or  the  habit  of  keeping  so. 

Not  to  need  any  exquisite  decking,  having  no  adornment 
but  cleanliness.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Tlie  cleanliness  of  its  streets.    Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Such  cleanliness  from  head  to  heel.  Swift. 

cleanly  (klen'li),  a.  [Now  spelled  cleanly  in- 
stead of  clenly,  in  imitation  of  clean;  early  mod. 
E.  clenly,  <  ME.  clenly,  clenliche,  clanly,  <  AS. 
clwnlic,  a.,  <  clcene,  clean,  +  -lie:  see  clean,  a., 
and  -iyl.]  1.  Free  from  dirt  or  any  tovl  mat- 
ter ;  personally  neat ;  careful  to  keep  or  make 
clean. 

An  ant  is  a  very  cleanly  insect,  and  throws  out  of  her  nest 
all  the  small  remains  of  the  corn  on  which  she  feeds. 

Addison. 

Some  plain  but  cleanly  country  maid.  Dryden. 

2.  Free  from  injurious  or  polluting  influence ; 
pure;  innocent:  as,  " cleanly  }oys,"  Glanville. — 
3t.  Cleansing ;  making  clean. 

The  fair 
With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair.  Prior. 


cleanse 

4t.  Dexterous;  adroit;  clever;  artful. 

For  he  was  school'd  by  kinde  in  all  the  skill 
Of  close  conveyance,  and  each  practise  ill 
Of  coosinage  and  cleanly  knaverie. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale. 

5.  Neat;  trim;  well-shaped.  Compare  clean, 
a.,  9. 

As  the  kynge  come  fro  chirehe  on  a  day,  ther  mette 
hym  a  comly  man,  well  araied,  and  clenly. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  45. 

He  [the  verse-maker]  may  both  vse,  and  also  manifest 
his  arte  to  his  great  praise,  and  need  no  more  be  ashamed 
thereof  than  a  shoemaker  to  haue  made  a  cleanly  shoe,  or 
a  Carpenter  to  haue  buylt  a  faire  house. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  253. 

cleanly  (klen'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  clenly,  clenll, 
clenUche,<  AS.  cMnlice{=  MD.  Ueinlick  =  OHG. 
cleinlihho),  adv.,  <  clmnlic,  a.:  see  cleanly,  a., 
clean,  a.,  and  -ly'^.'\  1.  Entirely;  wholly;  com- 
pletely. [Clean  is  generally  used  in  this  sense.] 
All  the  councell  fro  kourtt  was  denely  depertid. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11527. 
When  Castor  had  clanly  consayuit  his  [Antenor's]  wille. 
He  onswared  him. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1918. 

The  pollen-masses  were  not  removed  nearly  so  cleanly 
as  those  which  had  been  naturally  removed  by  insects. 

Darwin,  Eertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  98. 

2.  In  a  clean  manner;  neatly;  without  soil  or 
uncleanness. 

Whether  our  natives  might  not  live  cleanly  and  com- 
fortably. Bp.  Berkeley,  Querist. 

He  was  very  cleanly  dressed.  Dickens. 

3.  Decently;  morally;  with  freedom  from  vice 
or  impurity. 

If  Idogl'owgreat,  .  .  .  I'll  .  .  .  Uve  cleanly,  as  a.  noble- 
man should  do.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 

4t.  Cleverly;  adroitly;  dexterously. 

His  kyrtel  of  clene  whijt  denlyche  y-sewed. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  229. 

Nor  fold  my  fault  in  deanly-coin'A  excuses. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1073. 

To  have  a  quick  hand  and  convey  things  cleanly. 

Middleton,  Witch,  ii.  3. 
5+.  Clearly;  tmmistakably. 

He  the  kinges  cry  clenli  hadde  herde. 

William  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3847. 

cleanness  (klen  '  nes),  _».  [<  ME.  clennesse, 
clannesse,  etc.,  <  AS.  clmnnes,  <  clcene,  clean,  -I- 
-nes,  -nesa :  see  clean,  a.,  and  -ness."]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  clean,  (a)  Freedom  from  dirt, 
filth,  or  foreign  or  offensive  matter ;  neatness. 

Cleanness  of  body  is  rightly  esteemed  to  proceed  from 
a  modesty  of  manners,  and  from  reverence. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Leai'ning,  iv.  2. 

(6)  Freedom  from  ceremonial  pollution. 

No  scrupulous  purity,  none  of  the  ceremonial  cleanness 
which  characterizes  the  diction  of  our  academical  Phari- 
sees. Maeaulay. 

(c)  Exactness ;  purity ;  justness ;  correctness :  used  of  lan- 
guage or  style. 

He  minded  only  the  clearness  of  his  satire,  and  the 
cleanness  of  expression.  Dryden,  Juvenal's  Satires. 

(d)  Moral  purity ;  innocence ;  freedom  from  anything  dis- 
honorable, immoral,  or  sinful. 

Vnder  shadow  of  shame  shewid  forth  hir  ernd, 
With  a  compas  of  dennes  to  colour  hir  speche. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  523. 

Clannesse  of  the  comune  and  clerkes  clene  lyuynge 
Made  unite  holychurche  in  holynesse  stonde. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  381. 
The  cleanness  and  purity  of  one's  mind.  Pope. 

cleansable  (klen'za-bl),  a.  [<  cleanse  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  'cleansed.  Sherwood.  Also 
spelled,  less  correctly,  cleansible.     [Bare.] 

cleanse  (klenz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cleansed, 
ppr.  cleansing.  [Now  spelled  cleanse  instead  of 
dense,  in  imitation  of  clean  ;  early  mod.  E.  dense, 

<  ME.  clensen,  clensien,  <  AS.  dcensian,  make 
clean,  a  causal  verb  with  formative  -s  (at.  rinse), 

<  clcene,  clean:  see  clean,  a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
make  clean ;  free  from  filth,  impurity,  infection, 
or,  in  general,  from  whatever  is  polluting,  nox- 
ious, or  offensive. 

Whanno  ye  shalle  drynke,  your  mouthe  dence  withe  a 
clothe.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

Where  ploughmen  cleanse  the  earth  of  rubbish,  weed,  and 

filth. 
And  give  the  fallow  lands  their  seasons  aud  their  tilth. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.  351. 
This  river  the  Jews  proffered  the  Pope  to  cleanse,  so 
they  might  have  what  they  found. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
2.  To  free  from  moral  impurity  or  guilt. 

Lord,  grawnt  me,  ar  [before]  that  I  deye, 
Sorowe  of  herte  with  terys  of  eye, 
Clene  clensyd  for  thy  mercye. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  193. 
Clearme  thou  me  from  secret  faults.  Ps.  xix.  12. 


cleanse 

S.  To  remove ;  wash  or  purge  away. 

The  leches  waisshed  softly  his  woundes,  and  leide  ther- 
to  salue  and  oynementes  to  clertse  the  venym. 

Merlin  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  lii.  668. 
Not  all  her  odorous  tears  can  cleanse  her  crime.  Dryden, 
4.   In  caUeo-printinff,  to  render  (the  undyed 
parts)  white  and  clean  by  removing  the  excess 
of  mordant  from  them  Isy  immersion  in  a  bath 
of  cow-dung  and  warm  water,  or  in  some  arti- 
ficial substitute;  to  dung. —  5.  In  brewing,  to 
remove  the  yeast  from  (the  beer).  =syn.  1.  Clean, 
Cleanse.    See  clean. 
Il.t  intrans.  To  become  clean. 
•         The  cloudes  wax  olere,  elensU  the  ayre. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1065. 
Drinking  also  of  that  muddle  vnsauourie  water ;  and  thus 
retume  they,  cleansing  from  all  their  sinnes. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  269. 

cleanser  (klen'zfer),  ■«.    One  who  or  that  which 


Honey  of  roses,  taken  internally,  is  a  good  cleanser. 

Arhuthnot, 

clean-shaped  (klen'shapt),  a.  Symmetrical  in 
shape  j  well-proportioned. 

cleansible,  a.    See  cleansdble. 

cleansing  (Men'zing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cleanse,  v."] 
Adapted  to  cleanse  and  purify ;  designed  for  or 
devoted  to  purifying — Cleansing  days,  Ash  Wed- 
nesday and  the  three  days  following. —  Cleansing  week. 
Same  as  Chaste  week  (which  see,  under  chaste). 

cleansing-vat  (Hen'zing-vat),  «.  In  trewmg, 
a  vat  in  which  the  fermentation  of  the  beer  is 
completed.  The  yeast  passes  out  of  a  bung- 
hole,  and  the  supply  is  kept  up  from  a  store-vat. 

clean-timberedt  (klen'tim"berd),  a.  WeU-pro- 
portioned.     [Eare.] 

1  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timhered. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

clean-up  (klen'up),  n.  1.  A  general  cleaning. 
[Colloq.] — 2.  In  gold-mining:  (a)The  operation 
of  separating  and  saving  the  gold  and  amalgam 
after  the  auriferous  rock  or  gravel  has  been  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  through  the  sluices  or 
under  the  stamps.  (6)  The  gold  obtained  at  a 
given  time  by  the  above  process.  [CordUleran 
mining  region.] 

This  specimen  —  but  a  small  trifle —  .  .  , 
Was  his  last  week's  clean  up  and  his  all.         j 

Bret  Sarte,  His  Answer  to  Her  Letter. 

clear  (kler),  a.  and  n.  [<  MB.  clere,  eler,  <  OF. 
cler,  clair,  F.  clai/r  =  Pr.  clar  =  Sp.  Pg.  claro  = 
It.  chiaro  =  MD.  Maer,  D.  Maar  =  loel.  kla/rr  = 
Sw.  Dan.  G.  Jclar,  <  L.  clarus,  clear,  bright,  bril- 
liant, famous,  glorious.  Prom  the  same  source 
are  claret,  clarify,  clarity,  declare,  chiaroscuro, 
etc.]  I,  a.  1.  Pree  from  darkness  or  opacity ; 
bright;  brilliant;  luminous;  unclouded;  not 
obscured. 

I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear  day.     Amos  viii.  9. 

It  is  almost  dear  dawn.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 

2t.  Bright-colored;  gay;  showy;  magnificent. 

Him  that  is  clothed  with  clear  clothing. 

Vyclif,  Jas.  ii.  3. 

3.  Free  from  anything  that  would  impair  trans- 
parency or  punty  of  color ;  pellucid ;  trans- 
parent: as,  cZeflsr  water;  a  ctea?"  complexion. 

The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure,  and  clear. 

Beniham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
As  clear  as  glass 
The  water  ran  in  ripples  o'er  that  strand. 

WUliwm,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  222. 
Soft,  gentle,  loving  eyes  that  gleam 
Clear  as  a  starlit  mountain  stream. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  At  the  Pantomime. 


Specifically — 4.  In  glass-worhing,.  free  from 
etching,  depolish^  or  anything  which  could  dull 
the  surface.  Objects  partially  depolished  are 
said  to  be  half-clear. —  5.  Not  confused  or  dull; 
quick  and  exact  in  action,  as  the  mind  or  its 
faculties;  acute,  as  the  senses:  as,  a  ctear  mind; 
a  clear  head. 

So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind 
From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xlv. 

Thine  eyes, 
Were  they  but  clear,  would  see  a  fiery  host 
Above  thee.  Bryant,  Constellations. 

6.  Manifest  to  the  mind ;  comprehensible ;  well 
defined  or  apprehended,  in  philosophy,  as  a  tech- 
nical term,  clear  is  opposed  to  obscure,  and  does  not  imply 
that  the  idea  to  which  it  is  applied  is  so  jierfectly  appre- 
hended as  would  be  implied  by  the  adjective  disiinot  (op- 
posed to  indistinct  or  confused).  These  words  were  first 
used  technically  as  applied  to  vision  by  writers  on  optics. 
Clear  vision  occurs  where  there  is  sufficient  light ;  distinct 
vision,  where  the  parts  of  the  object  seen  can  be  recog- 
nized. Descartes  extended  the  terms  to  the  mental  appre- 
hension of  truth,  which  he  considered  analogous  to  vision. 
Xfiibnitz  gave  more  technically  logical  definitions,  espe- 
cially of  the  term  distinct  (which  see),  and  added  the 
term  adequate. 
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_  Simple  ideas  are  clear  when  they  are  such  as  the  ob- 
jects themselves  from  whence  they  were  taken  did  or 
might,  m  a  well-ordered  sensation  or  perception,  present 
them.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxlx.  2. 

A  concept  is  said  to  be  clear  when  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness is  such  as  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  as  a  whole 
from  others.    Sir  W.  Hamilton,  lectures  on  Logic,  ix.  f  28. 

It  was  cleaar  that,  of  whatever  sins  the  King  of  Prussia 
might  have  been  guilty,  he  was  now  the  injured  party. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

7.  Obvious  to  the  senses;  distinctly  and  easily 
perceptible. 

As  both  theyr  trauth  &  penance  well  deserude 
All  in  fine  gold  to  haue  theyr  image  kerude, 
For  cleere  recorde  of  theyr  most  woorthy  fames. 

Puttenham,  Partheniades,  ii. 

8.  Pree  from  anything  that  perturbs;  undis- 
turbed by  care  or  passion;  unruffled;  serene; 
calm. 

To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  aspect  and  clear. 
Made  answer.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  783. 

Till  ev'n  the  clear  lace  of  the  guileless  King  .  .  . 
Became  her  bane.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

9.  Pree  from  guilt  or  blame;  morally  unblem- 
ished; irreproachable;  pure. 

I  write  to  you  this  second  epistle,  in  which  I  stir  your 

clear  soul  by  monishlng.  Wyclif,  2  Pet.  iii.  1. 

Duncan  .  .  .  hath  been 

So  clear  in  his  great  office.       Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

In  honour  clear.  Pope,  Epistle  to  Addison,  1.  68. 

10.  Pree  from  something  objectionable,  espe- 
cially from  entanglement  or  embarrassment ; 
free  from  accusation  or  imputation,  distress, 
imprisonment,  or  the  like :  absolute  or  follow- 
ed by  of  or  from. 

The  cruel  corporal  whisper'd  in  my  e^. 
Five  pounds,  if  rightly  tipt,  would  set  me  clear.    Gay. 
No  one  could  have  started  with  a  more  resolute  deter- 
mination to  stand  clear  of  party  politics  than  Prince  Al- 
bert. J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  vii. 
A  house  may  be  kept  almost  clear  of  fieas  by  frequent 
washing  and  sweeping. 

K  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  190. 

11.  Pree  from  impediment  or  obstruction ;  un- 
obstructed :  as,  a  clear  view. 

And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  4. 
My  companion  ...  left  the  way  dear  to  him.  Addison. 
A  clear  field  and  no  favor.  Proverbial  saying. 

13.  Sounding  distinctly;  plainly  audible;  ca- 
norous :  as,  his  voice  was  loud  and  clear. 
The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full  clear  note 
For  hours,  and  wearied  not. 

Bryant,  Old  Man's  Counsel. 
For  like  the  clear  voice  when  a  trumpet  shrills,  .  .  . 
So  rang  the  clear  voice  of  jEakidSs. 

Tennyson,  Achilles  over  the  Trench. 

13.  Without  diminution  or  deduction;  abso- 
lute ;  net :  as,  clear  profit  or  gain. 

He  through,  what  ere  It  cost. 
So  much  cleare  gaine,  or  so  much  coine  cleare  lost. 

Tt  Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  ii. 

I  often  wished  that  I  had  clear. 

For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.        Sun/t. 

14.  Without  admixture,  adulteration,  or  dilu- 
tion: as,  a  fabric  of  clear  silk;  clear  brandy; 
clear  tea.  [U.  S.]  — 15.  Pree  from  defect  or 
blemish:  as,  clear  lumber.  — 16.  Pree  from 
doubt ;  mentally  certain ;  clearly  convinced ; 
sure :  as,  I  am  perfectly  clear  on  that  point. 

I  have  heard  of  a  thing  they  call  Doomsday-book — I  am 
clear  it  has  been  a  rental  of  back-ganging  tenants. 

«  Scott,  fiedgauntlet,  Letter  xi. 

17t.  Sole;  unaided;  unaccompanied. 
It  was  that  worthi  william  that  wises  [men]  so  louen, 
&  that  brougt  jou  out  of  bale  with  his  cler  strengthe. 
William  ofPaierne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2037. 

Clear  days  (preceded  by  some  numeral,  as  three,  five, 
nine,  etc.),  whole  days,  exclusive  of  that  on  which  some 
proceeding  is  commenced  or  completed :  as,  he  was  allow- 
ed three  clear  days  in  which  to  pay  up.— To  boil  clear. 
See  i>oi72.  =  Syil.  Plain,  Obvious,  etc.    See  manifest,  a. 

II,  n.  1.  In  carp.,  arch.,  etc.,  unobstructed 
space ;  space  between  two  bodies  in  which  no 
third  body  intervenes ;  unbroken  or  iminter- 
rupted  surface :  used  only  in  the  phrase  in  the 
clear :  as,  it  measures  fifty  feet  in  the  clear. — 
2.  That  which  is  clarified;  clarified  liquor  or 
other  matter. — 3+.  Light;  clearness. 
In  the  north,  distinguishing  the  hours. 
The  loadstar  of  our  course  dispera'd  his  clear. 
Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

clear  (kler),  adv.     [<  ME.  clere,  <  clere,  a.,  clear. 
In  2d  sense,  cf .  clean,  adv.'\     1 .  Clearly ;  plain- 
ly; not  obscurely;  manifestly. 
Now  clear  I  understand.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  376. 

Sh'  hath  eyes  pike  Faith),  but  yet  (alas !)  those  eyes 
See  deer  by  night,  by  day  are  blinde  as  Bats.  _ 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Triumph  of  Faith,  1. 19. 

2.  Quite;  entirely;  wholly;  clean:  as,  to  cut 
a  piece  clear  ott;  he  climbed  clear  to  the  top. 


clear 

He  put  his  mouth  to  her  ear,  and,  under  pretext  cf  a 
whisper,  bit  it  clear  off.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  ambition  of  Alexander  did  not  only  destroy  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  but  made  it  put  on  a  clear  other  face 
than  it  had  before.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  1.  363. 
,         Came 
A  bitter  wind,  clear  from  the  North. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

clear  (kler),  v.  [<  ME.  cleren  =  D.  Maren  = 
L(J.  kleren,  Maren  =  MHG.  klceren,  G.  klaren, 
Maren  =  Dan.  Mare  =  Sw.  Mara,  clear,  from  the 
adj. ;  of.  Sp.  clarar  (obs.),  clarear  =  Pg.  clarear 
=  It.  chiarare,  ch/iarire,  <  L.  clarare,  clear,  <  cUt' 
rus,  clear:  see  clear,  a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  re- 
move whatever  diroinishes  brightness,  trans- 
parency, or  purity  of  color  from:  as,  to  clear 
liquors ;  to  clear  a  mirror ;  to  clear  the  sky. — 

2.  To  make  clear  to  the  mind ;  free  from  ob- 
scurity, perplexity,  or  ambiguity;  explain; 
solve ;  prove :  now  generally  followed  by  «p,  or 
\>jfrom  or  o/ before  the  thing  removed:  as,  to 
clear  up  a  case ;  to  clear  a  theory  from  doubt ; 
to  clear  a  statement  of  confusing  details. 

Let  a  god  descend,  and  dear  the  business  to  the  audi- 
ence. Dryden. 

Hauing  fully  cleared  their  ungratefulnesse  and  impu- 
dency,  and  being  assured  of  the  choice  of  a  successor  that 
was  to  be  expected  within  fine  or  ^x  weekes,  hee  was  de- 
sirous to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  Barke,  and  to  visit 
the  Colony  in  Virginia. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  164. 

To  be  sure,  that  matter  was  never  rightly  cleared  up. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

3.  To  free  from  obstructions;  free  from  any 
impediment  or  encumbrance,  or  from  anything 
useless,  noxious,  or  injurious  :  as,  to  clear  the 
way ;  to  clear  the  table ;  to  clear  the  sea  of  pi- 
rates ;  to  clear  land  of  trees ;  to  clear  the  voice. 

Addressing  themselves  to  the  work  of  clearing  the  land. 
Emerson,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concord. 

4.  To  free  from  foreign  or  extraneous  matter ; 
remove  anything  from  that  impairs  purity  or 
homogeneity.  Specifically— (a)  In  gaivamizing  sheet- 
iron,  to  remove  oxid  from  (the  surface  of  the  plates  un- 
der treatment)  by  immersion  in  muriatic  acid.  (6)  In 
calico-printing,  to  remove  superfluous  dye  from  (cloth). 
See  clearing,  1  (c). 

5.  To  remove  (something  that  has  ceased  to 
be  wanted,  or  is  of  the  nature  of  an  encum- 
brance, impediment,  or  obstruction) :  with  off, 
away,  etc. :  as,  to  clear  oj^ debts;  to  clear  away 
the  debris. 

If,  however,  we  cannot  lay  the  foundation,  it  is  some- 
thing to  clear  away  the  rubbish ;  if  we  cannot  set  up  truth, 
it  is  something  to  pull  down  error. 

Macaulay,  On  West.  Reviewer's  Def.  of  Mill. 

6.  To  empty. 

I  am  confident  not  a  Man  among  us  all  did  clear  his 
Dish,  for  it  rained  so  fast  and  such  great  drops  into  our 
Callabashes,  that  after  we  had  sup'd  off  as  much  Choco- 
late and  Rain-Water  together  as  suffised  us,  our  Calla- 
bashes were  still  above  half  full. 

Bwmpier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  86. 

7.  To  free  j  liberate  or  disengage ;  rid :  abso- 
lutely or  with  of  Oil  from :  as,  to  clear  one's  self 
from  debt  or  obligation. 

Twice  in  one  houre  &  a  halfe  the  Britaine  boarded  her, 
yet  they  cleared  themselves, 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  6. 

Being  thus  tired  with  one  another's  company,  ...  we 
used  all  the  means  we  could  to  clear  ourselves  of  one  an- 
other. R.  Enox  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  385). 

8.  To  justify  or  vindicate ;  prove  or  declare  to 
be  innocent ;  acquit. 

That  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  Ex.  xxxiv.  7. 
This  earth,  how  false  it  is !  What  means  is  left  for  me 
To  clear  myself  ?    It  lies  in  your  belief. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  5. 
Ferd.  Antonio,  sir,  has  many  amiable  qualities. 
Jerome.  But  he  is  poor ;  can  you  dear  him  of  that,  I  say  ? 
Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  3. 

9.  To  make  gain  or  profit  to  the  amount  of, 
beyond  all  expenses  and  charges ;  net.      , 

He  clears  but  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year. 

Addison. 

10.  To  leap  clean  over,  or  pass  by  without 
touching ;  get  over  or  past :  as,  to  clear  a  hedge 
or  ditch;  to  clear  a  rock  at  sea  by  a  few  ysids. 

Ten  feet  of  ground 
He  clear'd,  In  his  start,  at  the  very  first  bound ! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  68. 
They  had  scarcely  cleared  the  churchyard  when  a  voice 
.  .  .  called  out  to  them  to  stop. 

Quoted  in  First  Fear  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  101. 

1 1 .  Nauf.  and  com. ,  to  free  from  legal  detention, 
as  imported  goods  or  a  ship,  by  paying  duties 
or  dues  and  procuring  and  giving  the  requisite 
documents :  as,  to  clear  a  cargo ;  to  clear  a  ship 
at  the  custom-house — To  clear  a  ship  for  action, 
or  to  clear  for  action,  to  remove  all  encumbrances  from 
the  decks,  and  prepare  lor  an  engagement.— To  Clear  lie 
decks.  See  deck.— to  clear  the  land  (naut.),  to  make 
such  a  distance  from  shore  as  to  have  open  sea-room  and 


clear 

'be  out  of  danger  of  getting  aground.— To  clear  the  way, 
to  open  the  way  ;  make  a  free  passage. 

The  Scottish  champion  clears  the  way. 
Which  was  a  glorious  thing. 
Semn  Champions  oj  Christeniom  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  90). 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  become  free  from  what- 
ever diminishes  TDrightness  or  transparency,  as 
the  sky  from  clouds  or  fog;  become  fair:  abso- 
lutely or  with  up  or  off. 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 
Advise  him  to  stay  till  the  weather  clears  up. 

Switft,  Advice  to  Servants,  Directions  to  the  Groom. 
His  excellency  observed  my  countenance  to  clear  up. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iii.  4. 
Flowerets  around  me  blow. 
And  clearing  skies  shine  bright  and  fair. 
R.  H.  D.  Barham,  Memoir  of  K.  H.  Barham,  I.  33. 

Hence — 2.  To  pass  away  or  disappear,  as  from 
the  sky :  followed  by  off  or  away:  as,  the  mist 
clears  off  or  away. — 3t.  To  be  disengaged  from 
encumbrances,  distress,  or  entanglements ;  be- 
come free  or  disengaged.  Bacon. — 4.  To  ex- 
change checks  and  bills,  and  settle  balances,  as 
is  done  in  clearing-houses.  See  clearing-house. 
—  5.  Naut.,  to  leave  a  port:  often  followed  by 
out  or  outward :  as,  several  vessels  cleared  yes- 
terday, the  ship  wiU  clear  out  or  outward  to- 
morrow.— 6.  To  make  room;  go  away.  [Col- 
loq.,  U.  S.]_To  cleai  out.  (a)  To  take  one's  self  off ; 
remove;  depart.    [Colloq.] 

Colonel  Colden  and  the  Dickenses  came  one  night,  .  . 
and  cleared  out  the  next  day. 

Ticknor,  in  Life  and  Letters,  IL  207. 
(b)  In  bookbinding,  to  remove  the  waste  paper  and  pare 
down  the  superfluous  leather  on  the  inside  of  a  book-cover, 
preparatory  to  pasting  in  the  end  papers,    (c)  See  def.  5, 
above. — To  Clear  up.    (a)  To  become  clear  to  the  eye  or 
to  the  mind.    (6)  See  def.  1,  above,    (ct)  To  cheer  up. 
Come,  no  more  sorrow :  I  have  heard  your  fortune, 
And  I  myself  have  tried  the  like :  clear  up,  man ; 
I  will  not  have  you  take  it  thus. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  4. 

clearage  (kler'aj),  «.    l<clear,v.,+ -age.']    The 

act  of  removing  anything ;  clearance.    [Bare.] 

clearance  (kler'ans),  n.     [<  clear,  v.,  +  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  clearing;  riddance;  removal  of 
encumbrance  or  obstruction :  as,  the  clearance 
of  land  from  trees ;  the  clearance  of  an  estate 
from  unprofitable  tenantry. 

They  [French  philosophers]  effected  a  clearance,  and' 
opened  a  vista  beyond  which  new  ideals  might  arise  be- 
fore men's  eyes.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  333. 

2.  Clear  or  net  profit.  Trollope. —  3.  A  certifi- 
cate that  a  vessel  has  complied  ■with  the  law 
and  is  authorized  to  leave  port,  it  contains  the 
name  of  the  master,  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the  port  to  which 
it  is  going,  a  description  of  the  cargo,  and  other  particu- 
lars. The  manner  in  which  a  clearance  shall  be  made  is 
prescribed  by  law, 

4.  In  steam-engines,  the  distance  between  the 
piston  and  the  cylinder-cover,  when  the  former 
is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke ;  similarly,  free  play 
for  the  parts  of  any  other  machine;  clearing. 
— Clearance  angle.   SeeaTi^ies, 

clear-cole,  n.    See  elaire-cole. 

clear-cut  (kler'kut),  a.    Formed  with  clear, 
sharp,  or  delicately  defined  outUnes,  as  if  by 
cutting,  as  opposed  to  molding. 
A  cold  and  clear-cut  face.  Tennyson,  Maud,  ii. 

Quite  an  American  face,  I  should  fancy,  it  was  so  clear- 
cut  and  dark.  The  Century,  XXVII.  211. 

clearedness  (klerd'nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

cleared.     Fuller.     [Bare.] 
clearer  (kler'er), /!..     1.  One  who  or  that  which 

clears  or  renders  clear. 

Oxygen  is  the  mighty  scavenger  in  the  vital  economy, 
the  general  purifier  and  clearer.    Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  670. 

2.  Naut.,  a  tool  on  which  hemp  is  prepared  for 
making  lines  and  twines  for  sail-makers,  etc. 
clear-eyed  (kler'id),  a.  Having  clear,  bright 
eyes ;  clear-sighted ;  possessing  acute  and  pen- 
etrating vision ;  hence,  mentally  acute  or  dis- 
cerning. 

She  looks  through  one,  .  .  .  like  a  ciear-ei/ed  awful  god- 
dess. Kingsley,  Hypatia,  xxi. 

clear-headed  (kler'hed'''ed),  a.  Having  a  clear 
head  or  understanding;  sagacious. 

This  clear-h£aded,  .  .  .  kind-hearted  man. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby. 

Clear-headed  friend,  whose  joyful  scorn. 
Edged  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  atwain 
The  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds. 

Tennyson,  To . 

clearing  (kler'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clear,  v.'] 
1.  The  act  of  making  clear,  (a)  The  act  of  freeing 
from  anything ;  as,  the  clearing  of  land.  (6)  The  act  of 
defending  or  vindicating. 

For  behold  this  selfsame  thing,  that  ye  sorrowed  after  a 
godly  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what 
clearing  of  yourselves.  2  Cor.  vii.  11. 
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/c)  In  catieo-printing,  the  operation  of  removing  superflu- 
ous dye  from  the  cloth^  by  washing,  treating  with  Ijran  and 
soap,  and  grass-bleachmg.  (d)  In  glass-manuf.,  the  keep- 
ing of  molten  glass  in  a  thinly  fluid  condition,  to  permit 
impurities  and  all  uncombined  substances  to  separate  and 
settle  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  glass  clear.  This  is 
assisted  by  agitation,  first  by  the  escape  of  the  gases  dis- 
engaged, and,  when  this  ceases,  by  stirring  with  iron  ladles 
or  poles,  and  finally  by  introducing  some  substance  con- 
taining water,  which  is  pushed  to  the  bottom,  and  there 
evolves  steam,  which  works  upward  through  the  mass,  (c) 
In  galvanizing  skeet-iron,  the  operation  of  removing  oxid 
from  the  surface  of  the  plates  under  treatment  by  immers- 
ing them  in  muriatic  acid.  (/)  In  banking,  the  mutual 
exchange  between  banks  of  checks  and  drafts,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  differences.  The  place  where  this  is  effected 
is  called  a  clearing-house  (which  see),  (f?)  In  English 
railway  management,  the  act  of  distributnig  among  the 
different  companies  the  proceeds  of  the  through  traffic 
passing  over  several  railways.  The  necessary  calculations 
are  made  in  the  railway  clearing-house  in  London. 
2.  That  which  is  cleared,  or  is  cleared  away ; 
specifically,  in  the  plural,  the  total  of  the  claims 
to  be  settled  at  a  clearing-house. — 3.  A  place 
or  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood  for  cultivation. 

Pleasantly  lay  the  clearings  in  the  mellow  summer  mom. 
Whittier,  Parson  Avery. 

4.  The  amount  of  free  play  or  space  between 
the  cogs  of  two  geared  wheels  when  fitted  to- 
gether. 

clearing-battery  (kler'ing-bat'''er-i),  n.  See 
battery. 

clearing-beck  (kler'ing-bek),  n.    See  ieck^. 

clearing-house  (kler'ing-hous),  n.  A  place  or 
institution  where  the  settlement  of  mutual 
claims,  especially  of  banks,  is  effected  by  the 
payment  of  differences  called  balances.  Clerks 
from  each  bank  attend  the  clearing-house  with  checks  and 
drafts,  usually  called  exchanges,  on  the  other  banks  be- 
longing to  the  clearing-house.  These  exchanges  are  dis- 
tributed by  messengers  among  the  clerks  of  the  banks  that 
must  pay  them.  Each  bank  in  turn  receives  from  all  the 
other  banks  the  exchanges  they  have  received  drawn  on 
it  and  wluch  it  must  pay.  The  exchanges  which  a  bank 
takes  to  the  clearing-house  are  called  creditor  exchanges; 
the  exchanges  which  it  receives  from  the  other  banks  rep- 
resented there  are  called  debtor  exchanges.  If  the  cred- 
itor exchanges  of  a  bank  exceed  its  debtor  exchanges,  it 
is  a  "  creditor  bank,"  and  must  be  paid  the  balance  ;  if  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  it  is  a  "  debtor  bank,"  and  must  pay 
the  balance.  The  balances  are  paid  by  the  debtor  banks 
to  the  clearing-house  for  the  creditor  banks.  The  details 
of  clearing,  especially  as  regards  the  mode  of  paying  the 
balances,  differ  somewhat  in  different  clearing-houses. 
The  system  originated  in  London,  and  has  been  adopted 
in  many  cities.  In  London  there  is  also  a  railway  clearing- 
house. Seecieoriny,  l(^).— caeaxing-housecertiflcate, 
a  certificate  of  deposit  issued  by  a  clearing-house.  Such 
certificates  are  negotiable  only  between  banks  which  are 
members  of  the  clearing-house  association.  Under  special 
circumstances  similar  certificates  have  been  issued  by  the 
clearing-house  on  the  deposit  of  securitlesinstead  of  specie. 

clearing-nut  (kler'ing -nut),  n.  The  fruit  of 
the  Strychnos  potatorum,  used  in  the  East  Indies 
for  clearing  muddy  water.  A  seed  is  rubbed  around 
the  inside  of  a  vessel  of  water,  which  is  then  left  to  settle, 
all  the  impurities  soon  falling  to  the  bottom. 

clearing-pan  (kler'ing-pan),  n.  A  small,  wide, 
low  vessel  used  in  glass-manufacture  for  clear- 
ing molten  glass  or  freeing  it  from  impurities ; 
a  clarifier. 

clearing-plow  (kler'ing-plou),  n.  Aheavyplow 
used  for  breaking  up  new  lands. 

clearing-ring  (kler'ing-ring),  «.  In  angling,  a 
heavy  ring  of  metal  run  down  a  fishing-line  to 
clear  it  of  obstructions. 

clearing-sale  (kler'ing-sal),  n.  A  sale  for  the 
disposal  of  one's  whole  stock  of  goods,  fumi- 
tiu-e,  etc.  , 

clearing-screw  (kler'ing-skro),  n.  In  some 
firearms,  a  screw  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
nipple,  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
bore  or  chamber  in  case  of  obstruction  in  the 
vent. 

clearing-stone  (kler'ing-ston),  ».  A  fine  stone 
on  which  curriers'  knives  are  whetted  to  remove 
the  scratches  made  by  the  rub-stone.  It  is  a 
soft  variety  of  hone-slate,  cut  in  a  circular  form. 

clearly  (kler'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  clereli,  clerlicke, 
<  clere  +  -Ii :  see  clear,  a.,  and  -ly'^.']  In  a  clear 
maimer,    (a)  Without  obstruction ;  luminously. 

Mysteries  of  grace  and  salvation  which  were  but  darkly 
disclosed  unto  them,  have  unto  us  more  clearly  shined. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
(5)  Plainly ;  evidently ;  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt. 

That,  by  the  old  constitution,  no  military  authority  was 

lodged  in  the  Parliament,  Mr.  Hallam  has  clearly  shown. 

MacOMlay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

(c)  With  distinct  mental  discernment :  as,  to  know  a  thing 
clearly. 

You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly. 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

(d)  Distinctly ;  plainly ;  with  or  so  as  to  permit  clear  per- 
ception or  understanding. 

She  [the  Queen]  braied  and  cride  lowde,  so  that  Gawein 
and  his  companye  it  herde  clierly,  and  turned  thider  her 
wey.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  590. 


clear-sightedness 

A  horseman  riding  along  the  giddy  way  showed  so  clearly 
against  the  sky  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  puff  of  wind  would 
blow  horse  and  man  into  the  ravine  beneath. 

H.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  170. 
Once  more ;  speak  clearly,  if  you  speak  at  all : 
Carve  every  word  before  you  let  it  fall. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A  Khymed  Lesson, 
(et)  Without  entanglement,  confusion,  or  embarrassment. 
He  that  doth  not  divide,  will  never  enter  well  into  busi- 
ness ;  and  he  that  divideth  too  much  will  never  come  out 
of  it  clearly.  Bacon,  Dispatch, 

(/t)  Plainly;  honestly;  candidly. 

Do  not  take  into  consideration  any  sensual  or  worldly 
interest,  but  deal  clearly  and  impartially  with  yourselves. 

TUlotson. 
(gf)  Without  impediment,  restriction,  or  reserve. 
And  for  he  shuld  his  charge  wele  susteyn, 
The  kyng  hym  gaue  clerly  an  Erlys  lande, 
The  whiche  but  late  was  com  in  to  his  hand. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1063. 
By  a  certain  day  they  should  clearly  relinquish  unto  the 
king  all  their  lands  and  possessions. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  State  of  Ireland. 
=Syn.  Distinctly,  Clearly.    See  distinctly. 
clearmatint,  »■    [ME.  clerematyn,  <  olere,  clear, 
-I-  (appar.)  matin,  morning,  perhaps  in  ref.  to 
breakfast  (cf .  OF.  maUnel,  breakfast) :  see  clear, 
a.,  and  matin.']    A  kind  of  fine  white  bread. 
Ne  no  begger  ete  bred  that  benes  inne  were. 
But  of  coket  or  clerematyn  or  elles  of  clone  whete. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  306. 

clear-melting  (kler'mel''''ting),  n.  In  glass- 
manuf.,  the  process  of  keeping  the  glass  in  a 
molten  condition  for  a  time  sufficient  to  permit 
impurities  or  uncombined  substances  to  settle. 
See  clearing,  1  {d). 
clearness  (kler '  nes),  n.  [<  ME.  clerenesse,  < 
clere  +  -nesse :  see  clear,  a.,  and  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  clear,  (at)  Clarity;  bright- 
ness ;  glory. 

My  townge  is  not  suffycient 

Thy  clerenes  to  comprehende, 

Yf  every  membre  a  tunge  myght  extende. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  81. 
There  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a 
sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  his 
clearness.  Ex.  xxiv.  10. 

(&)  Freedom  from  anything  that  diminishes  brightness, 
transparency,  or  purity  of  color :  as,  the  clearness  of  water 
or  other  liquid  ;  clearness  of  skin,  (c)  Distinctness  to  the 
senses ;  the  character  of  being  readily  and  exactly  per- 
ceived :  as,  clearness  to  the  view,  (d)  Freedom  from  ob- 
struction or  encumbrance :  as,  the  clearness  of  the  ground, 
(e)  Distinctness  to  the  mind ;  perspicuity ;  intelligibility. 
He  does  not  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  an- 
other with  clearness  and  perspicuity.  Addison,  Spectator. 
(/)  Acuteness  of  thought ;  absence  of  mental  confusion ; 
perspicacity. 

In  the  qualities  in  which  the  French  writers  surpass 
those  of  all  other  nations  —  neatness,  clearness,  precision, 
condensation,  he  [Mirabeau]  sui-passed  all  French  writers. 
Maeaulay,  Mirabeau. 
(g)  Acuteness  of  a  sense :  as,  clearness  of  sight. 
The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye 
That  saw  thro'  all  the  Muses'  walk. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cix. 
(hi)  Plainness  or  plain  dealing ;  sincerity ;  honesty ;  fair- 
ness; candor. 

When  ...  the  case  required  dissimulation,  if  they  then 
used  it,  .  .  .  the  former  opinion  spread  abroad,  of  their 
good  faith  and  clearness  of  dealing,  made  them  almost  in- 
vincible. Bacon,  Simulation, 
(i)  Freedom  from  imputation  or  suspicion  of  ill. 

For  't  [murder]  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  palace ;  always  [be  it]  thought 
That  I  require  a  clearness.  Sliak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

U)  In  painting,  that  peculiar  quality  in  a  picture  which 
is  realized  by  a  skilful  arrangement  and  interdependence 
of  colors,  tints,  and  tones,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  chiaroscuro.— Esthetic  Clearness,  that  clear- 
ness of  comprehension  which  is  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  examples.  =Syn.  Lucidity,  Plainness,  etc.  See  perspi- 
cuity. 

clear-seeing  (kler' seeing),  a.    Having  a  clear 
sight  or  understanding.     Coleridge. 
clear-seer  (kler'se'er),  M.  A  clairvoyant.  North 
British  Rev.     [Kare.] 

clear-sighted  (kler'si''''ted),  a.  1.  Having  clear 
or  acute  vision ;  hence,  having  acuteness  of 
mental  _ discernment ;  discerning:  perspica- 
cious; judicious:  as,  clear-sighted  reason;  a 
clear-sighted  judge. 

Judgment  sits  clear-sighted  and  surveys 
The  chain  of  reason  with  unerring  gaze. 

ThoTnson,  Happy  Man. 
Not  a  few,  indeed,  of  the  most  clear-sighted  men  of 
science  have  been  well  aware  of  the  real  source  of  our 
dynamic  conceptions.  J.  Martineau,  Materialism,  p.  166. 
2.  Specifically,  clairvoyant. 
clear-sightedness  (kler'si"ted-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  clear-sighted;  clear 
vision;  acute  discernment  of  the  senses  or 
thought. 

When  beset  on  every  side  with  snares  and  death,  he 
[Shaftesbury]  seemed  to  be  smitten  with  a  blindness  as 
strange  as  his  former  clear-sightedness. 

Maeaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 
2.  Specifically,  clairvoyance. 


Clearstory. — Apse  of  Bayeux  Ca- 
thedral, Normandy,  -4,  clearstory; 
B,  blind-story,  or  triforium. 


clearstarch 

clearstarch  (kler'staroh),  v.  t.  To  stiffen  and 
dress  with  clear  or  pure  staroh :  as,  to  clearstarch 
muslin. 

He  took  his  lodgings  at  the  mansion-house  of  a  tailor's 
widow,  who  washes  and  can  clear-starch  his  bands, 

Addison. 

clearstarcher  (kler'star"clier),  ».    One  wlio 
clearstarches. 
Clean  linen  come  home  from  the  clear-atarcJier's. 

Dickens. 

clearstory,  clerestory  (kler'st6"ri),  ». ;  pi. 
clearstories,  clerestories  (-riz).  [The  spelling 
clerestory  is  archaic,  ^ 

clearstory,  which  oc- 
curs  in  early  mod, 
E.,  being  also  the 
proper  present  spell- 
ing; <  clear  +  sto- 
ry^; so  called  be- 
cause furnished  with 
windows.  Cf.  blind- 
story.']  1.  The  upper 
story  of  a  church, 
perforated  by  a 
range  of  windows, 
which  form  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  light 
for  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  building. 
It  is  immediately  over  the 
triforium,  where  a  trifo- 
rium is  present.  Where 
there  is  no  triforium  it 
rests  immediately  on  the 
arches  of  the  aisles ;  or,  in 
cases  where  such  arches 
are  not  present,  it  occu- 
pies the  corresponding  position  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls. 

A  meruelous  howse  was  bylded  at  Gynes,  ...  so  grete 
In  quantyte,  so  statly,  and  all  with  clere  story  lyghtys,  lylc 
a  lantorne.  Arnold's  Chronicle  (1502),  p.  li. 

Hence  —  2.  The  raised  part  of  the  roof  of  a 
railroad-oar,  which  contains  the  ventilating 
windows. 

clearweed  (kler'wed),  n.  The  Pilea  pnmila,  a 
low  nettle-like  plant  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  smooth,  shining,  and  pellucid  stem,  growing 
in  moist  shaded  places.  Also  called  richweed. 
clearwing  (kler'wing),  n.  A  sphinx-moth  in 
which  the  wings  are  transparent  in  the  middle : 
as,  the  thysbe  clearwing,  Semaris  thysbe. 
cleati  (Met),  n.  [B.  dial.,  <  ME.  clete,  var.  of 
*cUte,  <  AS.  elite :  see  clite^.']  It.  The  burdock. 
—2.  Butter-bur.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cleat^  (klet),  TO.  [Formerly  spelled  cleet,  clete; 
same  as  E.  dial,  elate,  a  wedge ;  ME.  clete,  clyte, 
also  dote,  a  wedge  (<  AS.  *cledt  (?),  not  found), 
=  MD.  Mot,  kloet,  D.  Moot,  a  ball,  globe,  = 
OHGr.  chloz,  a  ball,  a  bowl,  MHG.  also  a  knob, 
wedge,  Gr.  iloss,  a  clod,  dumpling,  =  leel.  Mot, 
knob,  =  Norw.  Mot,  Maate  =  Sw.  Mot  =  Dan. 
Mode,  a  bowl,  ball,  globe.  The  forms  and  senses 
are  not  easily  separated  from  those  of  the  re- 
lated olof^  and  cteii.]  1 .  Naut. : 
{a)  Apiece  of  wood  or  iron  con- 
sisting of  a  bar  with  arms,  to 
which  ropes  are  belayed.  (6) 
A  piece  of  wood  nailed  down  to 
secure  something  from  slipping. 
— 2.  A  piece  of  iron  fastened 
under  a  shoe  to  preserve  the 
sole. — 3.  A  piece  of  wood  nailed 
on  transversely  to  a  piece  of 
Joinery  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  in  its 
proper  position  or  of  strengthening  it.  Hence 
— 4.  A  strip  nailed  or  otherwise  secured  across 
a  board,  post,  etc.,  for  any  purpose,  as  for  sup- 
porting the  end  of  a  shelf. —  5.  A  trunnion- 
bracket  on  a  gun-carriage.  E.  S.  Knight. 
cleat2  (klet),  V.  t.  [<  cleat"^,  ».]  To  strengthen 
with  a  cleat  or  cleats. 

cleat^  (klet),  to.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  coal- 
mining, the  principal  set.  of  cleavage-planes  by 
which  the  coal  is  divided.  Bituminous  coal  is  more 
or  less  distinctly  stratified — that  is,  divided  by  planes  par- 
allel to  the  bedding  of  the  rocks  above  and  beneath  it.  It 
is  also  almost  always  divided  into  thin  layers  by  two  sets 
of  joint-planes  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to 
the  bedding.  Of  these  two  sets  one  is  usually  more  dis- 
tinct, and  this  is  called  the  cleat.  The  surfaces  exposed 
in  mining  on  the  line  of  this  cleat,  which  are  in  reality 
joint-planes  of  the  coal,  are  called /aces  and  bacles.  Called 
in  England  board. 

cleavability  (kle-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  cleavable : 
see  -bility.']    Capability  of  cleavage. 

Hardness  and  cleavability  of  grains. 

S.  G.  Williams,  Applied  Geology,  p.  67. 

cleavable  (kle'va-bl),  a.  [<  cleoAie^  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  cleft  or  divided. 


Cleats,  one  of  which 
is  lashed  to  a  stay. 
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cleavage  (kle'vaj),  n.  [<  cUa/ve^  -^  -age.]  1. 
The  act  of  cleaving  or  splitting,  or  the  state  of 
being  cloven. 

There  is  little  to  look  upon  with  pleasure  amidst  this 
cleavage  of  party  ties  and  rending  of  old  associations. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  3. 

2.  In  mineral.,  the  property  possessed  by  many 
crystallized  minerals  of  breaking  readily  in  one 
or  more  directions,  by  which  means  surfaces 
more  or  less  smooth  are  obtained.  The  cleavage 
shows  the  direction  in  which  the  force  of  cohesion  is  least. 
(Compare  parting.)  It  is  defined  as  perfect  or  eminent, 
imperfect,  interrupted,  etc.,  according  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  fracture  takes  place,  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
resulting  surface ;  also  cubic,  octahedral,  rhombohedral, 
prismatic,  basal,  etc.,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
fracture. 

3.  In  geol.,  the  property  possessed  by  certain 
rooks  of  being  easily  split  or  divided  into  thin 
layers,  it  is  chiefiy  the  argillaceous  rocks  in  which 
cleavage  is  highly  developed,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  metamorpliism  combined  with  pressure.  The  cleavage 
of  rooflng-slate  is  the  best  illustration  of  this  structure. 
(See  clay  slate,  under  clay.)  Some  rocks  split  into  thin 
layers  as  a  result  of  stratification,  but  this  is  not  what  is 
properly  understood  by  cleavage.  Tyndall  has  shown  that 
wax  may  have  planes  of  cleavage  developed  in  it  by  pres- 
sure ;  but  the  only  rocks  in  which  cleavage-planes  exist 
in  perfection  are  those  which  have  also  undergone  some 
metamorphism.    See  metaynorphism. 

4.  In  embryol.,^  segmentation,  specifically  of  the 
vitellus:  distinctively  called  egg-cleavage  or 
yoTk-cleavage.  See  segmentation Cleavage-cav- 
ity, in  embryol.,  the  cavum  segmentarium  or  hollow  of  a 
segmented  vitellus  tir  yolk  which  has  become  a  vesicular 
morula ;  the  interior  of  a  blastula ;  the  cavity  of  a  blasto- 
sphere ;  a  blastoccele  or  blastocoeloma. — Cleavage-glob- 
lUe,  cleavage-cell,  a  blastomere  (which  see).— Cleav- 
age-masa,  in  embryol.,  any  cell  resulting  from  the  seg- 
mentation of  the  vitellus  or  yolk  of  a  germinating  ovum- 
cell  ;  a  morula-cell. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  the 
division  of  the  vitelline  substance  into  cleavage-masses. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  10. 
cleave^  (klev),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  prop,  cleaved, 
pret.  also  occasionally  clave,  by  confusion  with 
pret.  of  cleave^,  ppr.  cleaving.     [<  ME.  eleven, 
clevien,  cleovien,  clivien,  cliven  (weak  verb,  pret. 
clevede,  pp.  cleved),  <  AS.  cleofian,  clifian  (weak 
verb,  pret.  clifode.vv-  clifod)  =  OS.  Mibhon  = 
MD.  D.  kleven  =  MLGr.  Meven,  LQ-.  Miven  =  OHGr. 
chleben,  MHQ-.  G.  Meben  (=  Sw.  refl.  Mibba) 
*=  Dan.  Mcebe  (not  in  Goth.),  cleave,  stick,  ad- 
here ;  a  secondary  verb,  with  orig.  strong  verb 
AS.  *dffam,  etc. :  see  dwei.    Ct.  climb.]    1.  To 
stick ;  adhere ;  be  attached ;  cling :  often  used 
figuratively. 
If  any  blot  hath  cleaved  to  mine  hands.         Job  xxxi.  7. 
Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

Ps.  cxxxvii.  6. 

Orpah  kissed  her  mother  in  law ;  but  Ituth  clave  unto 

her.  •  Ruth  i.  14. 

For  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  be  pure  and  true. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxviii.  3. 

2.  To  fit  closely.     [Kare.] 

New  honours  come  upon  him, 
Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould 
But  with  the  aid  of  use.  Shale.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

cleave^  (klev),  v. ;  pret.  cleft,  clove,  or  clave  (the 
last  now  archaic),  pp.  cleft,  cloven,  or  cleaved, 
ppr.  cleaving.      [<  ME.  eleven,  cleoven  (prop, 
strong  verb,  pret.  claf,  clcef,  clef,  cleef,  pi.  cloven, 
pp.  cloven,  clove;   also,  as  trans.,  weak,  pret. 
cleved,  pp.  cleft),  <  AS.  cledfan  (strong  verb, 
pret.  cledf,  pi.  clufon,  pp.  clofen)  =  OS.  Mio- 
bhan  =  D.  Tdoven  =  MLG.  Moven,  Miven,  LG. 
Moben  =  OHG.  chlioban,  MHG.  G.  Mieben  = 
Icel.  fcp/a  =  Sw.  Myfva  —  Dan.  Iclove  (not  in 
Goth.),  split,  divide,  prob.  =  L.  glubere,  peel, 
=  Gr.  yAii^etv,  hollow  out,  engrave  (see  glyph, 
glyptic).    Not  related  to  cteouei.]    J.  trans.  1. 
To  part  or  divide  by  force ;  rend  apart ;  split  or 
rive ;  separate  or  sunder  into  parts,  or  (figura- 
tively) seem  to  do  so:  as,  to  cleave  wood;  to 
cleave  a  rock. 
Daniel  seyde,  "sure  kynge,  thi  dremeles  bitokneth, 
That  vnkouth  knygtes  shul  come  thi  kyngdom  to  cleue." 
Piers  Ploviman  (B),  vii.  165. 
The  crescent  moon  clove  with  its  glittering  prow 
The  clouds.  Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iii.  3. 

His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage, 
His  cheeks  they  quivered,  his  eyes  were  wild. 

•  Coleridge. 

When  Abraham  offered  up  his  son. 
He  clave  the  wood  wherewith  it  might  be  done, 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Torquemada. 
Like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 
Cleft  from  the  main.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

And  the  mountain's  granite  ledge 
Cleaves  the  water  like  a  wedge. 

Whittier,  Grave  by  the  Lake. 

2.  To  produce  or  effect  by  cleavage  or  clear- 
ance ;  make  a  way  for  by  force  ;  hew  out :  as, 
to  cleave  a  path  through  a  wilderness. 
The  crowd  dividing  clove 
An  advent  to  the  throne.     Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 


cleddyo 

3t.  To  part  or  open  naturally. 

Every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft 
into  two  claws.  Deut.  xiv.  6. 

=  Syn.  1.  Split,  Rip,  etc.    See  rend. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  apart;  divide;  split; 
open ;  especially,  to  split  with  a  smooth  plane 
fracture,  or  in  layers,  as  certain  minerals  and 
rocks.    See  cleavage,  2  and  3. 

The  Uoche  cleef  in  two,  and  in  that  clevynge  was  oure 
Lord  hidd.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  86. 

As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift.         Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  4. 

In  a  greenstone-dike  in  the  Magdalen  Channel,  the  feld- 
spar cleaved  with  the  angle  of  albite. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  13,  note. 

cleavelandite  (klev' Ian -dlt),  n.  [After  the 
Amerioanmineralogist't'arkerCfe<K)eZaJMJ(1780- 
1858) .]  A  lamellar  variety  of  the  feldspar  albite, 
from  Chesterfield  in  Massachusetts. 

cleaver!  (Me'vfer),  re.  [<  cleave^  +  -erl.  See 
clea/oers.]  1.  That  which  cleaves  or  sticks. 
Specifically,  a  boys'  toy,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  soaked 
leather  with  a  string  attached,  by  which,  when  the  leather 
is  pressed  close  to  a  stone,  the  stone  may  be  lifted;  a 
sucker. 

2.  See  cleavers,  1. 
cleaver^  (kle'vfer),  «.     [<  cleave^  +  -er'^.]     1. 

One  who  or  that  which  cleaves  or  splits.  Spe- 
cifically—  2.  A  heavy  knife  or  long-bladed 
hatchet  used  by  butchers  for  cutting  carcasses 
into  joints  or  pieces. 

We  had  processions  in  carts  of  the  pope  and  the  devil, 
and  the  butchers  rang  their  cleavers. 

Svrift,  Journal  to  Stella,  xxxiv. 

3.  A  cutting-tool  with  a  sharp  edge,  used  in 
place  of  a  wedge  for  splitting  timber.—  Butcher's 
Cleaver.    See  Charles's  Wain,  under  wain. 

cleavers,  clivers  (kle'vferz,  kliv'ferz), «.  [Prop, 
pi,  of  cleaver^  (cUver  being  a  dial,  form  resting 
on  the  orig.  form  of  cleave'-,  namely  AS.  clifian, 
ME.  clivien,  etc. :  see  cleave'^  and  clive^,  and  cf. 
eliver'^,  and,  for  the  form,  divert).  The  plants 
are  so  called  from  their  cleaving  together  or  to 
clothes,  etc. ;  cf .  cli/ve^,  burdock,  of  like  origin.] 

1.  A  plant,  Galium  Aparine,  also  called  goose- 
grass,  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine  as  a 
diuretic  and  sudorific.  It  has  a  square  jointed  stem, 
with  short  reflexed  prickles  on  the  angles,  and  eight  narrow 
leaves  at  each  joint.  Also  rarely  in  singular,  cleaver,  diver. 

2.  Tufts  of  grass.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 3.  [Inform 
clivers.]     The  refuse  of  wheat.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cleaving-knife  (kle'ving-nif),  to.  A  coopers' 
tool  for  riving  juggles,  or  blocks  of  timber,  into 
staves.    Also  "balled  frow. 

clech6,  clechie  (klesh'a),  a.  [F.  cUcM,  fern. 
cUchee,  <  L.  as  if  *clavicatus,  <  clavis,  a  key:  see 
clavis.]  In  her. :  (o)  Voided  or  pierced  through- 
out, and  so  much 
perforated  that 
the  chief  sub- 
stance is  taken 
from  it,  leaving 
nothing  visible 
but  a  narrow 
edge  or  border: 
said  of  an  ordi- 
nary or  bearing, 

as  a  cross  so  represented.  (6)  Having  arms 
which  spread  or  grow  broader  toward  the  ex- 
tremities, and  are  usually  obtusely  pointed: 
said  of  a  cross. 

cleckl  (klek),  V.  t.  or  i.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc,  <  ME. 
cleJcen,  <  leel.  Mekja  =  Sw.  Tddcka  =  Dan.  klwklce, 
hatch.  Cf.  Goth.  Mahs  in  comp.  niu-Mahs,  new- 
bom.]     To  hatch ;  litter. 

cleck^  (klek),  re.  [Cf.  clock^,  cluck.]  The  noise 
made  by  a  brooding  hen  when  provoked;  a 
cluck.    Brockett.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

decker  (klek'fer),  re.  [<  deck'-  +  -ej-1.]  A  hen 
sitting,  or  desirous  of  sitting,  on  her  eggs. 
Brockett.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

decking,  cleckin  (klek'ing,  -in),  ».  [Verbal  n. 
otclecl^,  v.]  A  brood;  a  litter.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

clecking-time,  cleckln-time  (klek'ing-,  klek'- 
in-tim),  m.     The  time  of  hatching  or  littering; 
the  time  of  birth.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Clecldn-time's  aye  canty  time.    Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  i. 

cledt,  cleddet.  Variants  of  clad,  preterit  of 
clothe.     Chaucer. 

cleddyo  (kled'yo),  re.  [Repr.  W.  cleddeu  or 
cleddyf,  pi.  cleddyfau,  =  L.  gladius,  a  sword: 
see  claymore.]  In  Celtic  antiq.,  a  sword,  usu- 
ally of  bronze,  and  having  the  form  which  is 
described  as  leaf -shaped  (see  sword),  the  tongue 
being  in  one  piece  with  the  blade,  and  the  bar- 
rel of  the  hilt  being  formed  by  riveting  a  plate 
of  wood,  bone,  or  horn  upon  each  side  of  the 
tongue. 


Argent  a  Cross  Clech^  (or  voided), 
:rt.  S.  Argent  a  Cross  Clech^,  vert. 
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Cleddyo,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 

cledgy  (klej'i),  a.  [Var.  of  cladgy,  assibilated 
form  of  claggy :  see  clag'^,  claggy.]  Stubborn ; 
tenacious;  mixed  with  clay:  applied  to  soil. 
[Eng.] 
cleet  (tie),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  variant 
of  claw. 

Gootes  cleen  [goat's-claws],  or  rootes 
Of  liliofbrente,  or  galbane  all  this  bote  is. 

PaXladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 
To  save  her  from  the  seize 
Of  vulture  Death,  and  those  relentless  deis. 

B.  Joiison,  Underwoods,  cii. 
deed,  f.  t.     See  dead. 
deeding,  n.     See  cleading. 
deek,  v.  and  n.     See  cleik. 
deett,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cleafi,  clea&. 
deevest,  »•     An  obsolete  plural  of  cUff'^. 
def  (kief),  n.     [<  F.  clef,  OP.  cle,  clef  =  Sp. 
clave,  now  Have  =  Pg.  cliave,  a  key,  clave,  a 
clef,  =  It.  chiave,  <  L.  clavis,  a  key:  see  clavis.~i 
In  music,  a  character  placed  upon  a  staff  to  in- 
dicate the  name  and  pitch  of  one  of  its  degrees, 
so  that  the  names  of  the  others  may  be  known. 
Three  clefs  are  in  common  use  :  (1)  The  G  clef,  or  violin- 
«lef ,  indicating  that  the  second  line  of  the  staff  corresponds 

a  b  c  d 
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a.  G  clef,  or  violin-clef.    6,  c.  F  clef,  or  bass  clef.    d.  C  clef. 

to  the  G  next  above  middle  C  ;  (2)  the  F  clef,  or  bass  clef, 
indicating  that  the  fourth  line  of  the  staff  corresponds  to 
the  F  next  below  middle  C  ;  and  (3)  the  C  clef,  indicating 
that  the  degree  on  which  it  stands  corresponds  to  middle 
■C.    When  the  C  clef  stands  on  the  first  line,  it  is  called  the 


^ 


^     ^     1 
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I.  Soprano  clef.   v.  Alto  clef.    3.  Tenor  clef.    4.  Gregorian  C  clef. 
5.  Gregorian  F  clef. 

^opraiwclef;  when  upon  the  third  line,  theaWo  clef ;  when 
upon  the  fourth  line,  the  tenor  clef,  etc.;  an  F  clef  placed 
on  the  third  line  of  the  staff  was  called  the  barytone  clef 
The  C  clef  in  its  various  positions  is  most  used  in  old 
music  and  in  fall  scores  of  large  vocal  works.  In  Grego- 
rian music  a  peculiar  form  of  the  C  clef  appears,  and  also 
of  the  F  clef.  The  form  of  all  these  characters  has  resulted 
from  gradual  changes  of  the  Gothic  liters  G,  F,  and  C. 
See  sta^\ 

clefti  (kleft),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  clift,  < 
ME.  clift,  clyft,  and  erroneously  clif  (perhaps  < 
AS.  *clyft,  not  found;  otherwise  Soand.),  = 
D.  Uuft  =  OHG.  cliluft,  G.  Uuft  =  Icel.  Icluft 
=  Norw.  Iduft,  Myft  =  Sw.  Myft,  hlyfta  =  Dan. 
Icloft,  a  cleft,  crack,  etc. ;  from  the  verb :  AS. 
cleofan  =  D.  Moven,  etc.,  cleave,  split:  see 
cleave^,  and  cf.  clove^  =  clough^.^  1.  A  space 
or  opening  made  by  cleavage ;  a  crevice ;  a  fis- 
sure ;  a  furrow ;  a  rift ;  a  chink. 

Therby  also  .  .  .  ys  a  scissur  or  clyfte  in  the  Stone 
Rooke  so  myche  that  a  man  may  almost  lye  therine. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  43. 

He  will  smite  the  great  house  with  breaches,  and  the 
little  house  with  clefts.  Amos  vi.  11. 

The  great  cleft  of  Wady  Mousa  was  hidden  from  view. 
The  Century,  XXXI.  14. 

2t.  The  point  where  the  legs  are  joined  to  the 
body;  the  crotoh.  Chaucer. — 3t.  That  which 
is  cloven;  a  cloven  hoof.     [Eare.] 

Every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft 
into  two  claws.  Deut.  xiv.  6. 

4.  A  disease  of  horses  characterized  by  a  crack 
on  the  bend  of  the  pastern. —  5.  A  piece  made 

bysplittiug:  as,  actefifofwood Branoliial cleft. 

See  branchial. — Primitive  cerebral  cleft,  in  embryol., 
a  deep  furrow  separating  cerebral  vesicles  or  brain-blad- 
ders.— Visceral  cleft,  in  einhryol.,  a  fissure  between  vis- 
ceral arches  of  the  neck  of  a  vertebrate  embryo,  placed 
transversely  across  the  front  or  sides  of  the  neck ;  a  primi- 
tive gill-slit.    See  cut  under  amnion. 

deft^  (kleft).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
cleave'^. 

deft2  (kleft), p.  a.  [P^.ot cleave"^, v. '\  1.  Split; 
divided;  cloven. 

I  never  did  on  cleft  Parnassus  dream.  Dryden. 

2.  In  hot,  divided  half-way  down  or  somewhat 
further,  with  narrow  or  acute  sinuses  between 
the  lobes :  applied  to  a  lobed  leaf,  calyx,  etc. — 
Cleft,  hoof.  See  Aoo/.— Cleft  palate.  See  palate.— In  a. 
cleft  stick,  in  a  scrape  ;  in  a  Hx,  dilemma,  or  awkward 
predicament.  [Colloq.] 
I  never  saw  his  equal  to  put  a  fellow  in  a  cleft-stick. 

Lever. 

deft-graft  (kleft 'graft),  V.  t.  To  ingraft  (a 
plant)  by  cleaving  the  stock  and  inserting  a 
scion. 
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deft-grafting  (kleffgraf'ting),  n.  See  graft- 
ing, 1. 

Cleg^  (kleg),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clegged,  ppr. 
clegging.  [Cf.  clagi,  clog,  clay.]  To  cUng;  ad- 
here.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

deg2  (kleg),  n.  [Sc.  and  North.  E.  also  gleg;  < 
Icel.  kleggi  ^Norv!.  Megg  =  T)a,Ti.  klwge,  ahorse- 
fly,  prob.  from  root  of  clog,  clag^,  clay,  etc.,  as 
that  which  '  sticks ' ;  of.  cleg^.']  A  name  of 
various  insects  which  are  troublesome  to  horses 
and  cattle  from  their  blood-sucking  habits,  as 
the  great  horsefly  or  breeze,  Tahamts  bovinus, 
also  called  the  gadfly;  the  Chrysops  ccecutiem 
(see  Chrysops) ;  and,  in  Scotland,  the  Hmmato- 
pota  pluvialis,  a  smaller  grayish-colored  fly. 
Hornets,  clegs,  and  clocks.     Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

clegS  (kleg),  n.  [Var.  of  gleg^,  q.  v.]  A  clever 
person.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

deido-.    See  clido-. 

deik,  deek  (klek),  v.  [Sc,  <  ME.  cleken;  north- 
ern (unassibilated)  form  of  cleach,  cletch,  clutch  : 
see  cfatc/ii,  ■!).]  I.  trans.  1.  To  clutch;  snatch; 
seize ;  catch,  as  by  a  hook. 

Why,  vnconand  knaves,  an  I  cleke  yowe 
I  schall  felle  yow,  be  my  faith,  for  all  youre  false  frawdes. 

York  Plays,  p.  280. 
He  cleiHt  up  ane  crukit  club. 
Wyf  of  Auchtirmuchty  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  119). 

2.  To  steal. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  one's  arm;  link  together. 
Bums. 

cleik,  deek  (klek),  «.  [<  cleik,  deek,  V.  Cf. 
clutch^,  n.']     1.  An  iron  hook. — 2.  The  arm. — 

3.  A,  club  with  an  iron  head  used  in  playing 
golf.     [Scotch  in  all  senses.]  ' 

cleisto-.    See  cUsto-. 

deithral,  a.    See  cUthral. 

clemi  (klem),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clemmed,  ppr. 
clemming.  [<  ME.  *clemmen,  <  AS.  *clemman 
(only  in  oomp.  he-demman,  fasten,  confine)  = 
OS.  *hlemmian  (in  eomp.  ii-klemmian,  fasten, 
confine,  ant-klemmian,  press  upon,  urge)  =  MD. 
D.  klemmen,  pinch,  clench,  oppress,  =  MLGr.  LG. 
klemmen,  pinch,  compress,  =  OHG.  *chlemman 
(in  oomp.  bi-chlemman),MS.<j[.  G.  Memmen,Tpinoh., 
cramp,  squeeze,  jam,  =  Dan.  hlenime,  pinch,^ 
squeeze,  jam,  =  Norw.  klemma,  klcema,  klembcf 
(also  klcemra,  klemhra  =  Icel.  klembra,  squeeze, 
clamp)  ==  Sw.  Mamma,  pinch,  squeeze. '  In  later 
use  taken  as  equiv.  to  clam^,  v.,  as  a  denomina- 
tive of  clam^,  n.,  but  prop,  a  factitive  verb, 
with  reg.  vowel-change,  from  the  pret.  *klam 
of  an  assumed  verb,  Tout.  (Goth.)  *kliman, 
AS.  *dimman,  press  or  adhere  together,  stick; 
mixed  with  clam^,  and  also  with  clem^  =  cleam : 
see  clam^,  clam^,  clem^  =  cleam.']  I.  trans.  1. 
To  pinch;  compress ;  stop  up  by  pressure ;  clog. 
— 2.  To  pinch  with  hunger;  starve. 

My  entrails 
Were  clemm'd  vnth  keeping  a  perpetual  fast. 

Masnnger,  The  Uoman  Actor,  ii.  1. 

What !  will  he  clem  me  and  my  followers? 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  2. 

II.  intrans.  To  die  of  himger;  starve. 

Hard  is  the  choice  when  the  valiant  must  eat  their  armes 
or  clem.    B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  6. 

[In  all  senses  prov.  En^.] 

dem'-^  (klem),  V.  t.    A  variant  of  cleam. 

clem^  (klem),  a.  [Var.  of  clam^,  a.,  q.  v.]  Same 
as  dam^.     [Scotch.]' 

dematine  (klem'a-tm),  n.  [<  Clematis  +  -ineS.] 
An  alkaloid  found  in  Clematis  Vitalba. 

Clematis  (klem'a-tis),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Khuiarlg, 
clematis  (so  calledfromits  long,  lithe  branches), 
dim.  of  K.7iTJiia{T-),  a  'vine,  branch,  t'wig,  <  lAav, 
break,  lop,  prune.]  1.  A  genus  of  plants,  most- 
ly herbaceous  climbers,  natural  order  Ranuncu^ 
lacece.  There  are  many  species,  natives  of  temperate  cli- 
mates. The  flowers  are  without  petals,  but  the  sepals  are 
petaloid  and  often  large  and  brightly  colored.  The  fruit  is 
ii  head  of  many  acheniaj  with  long  bearded  styles.  C.  Vi- 
talba is  a  common  species  of  Europe,  known  as  traveler's- 
joy,  mrgin's-bower,  or  old-tnan's-beard,  which  runs  over 
hedges,  loading  them  first  with  its  copious  clusters  of  white 
blossoms,  and  afterward  with  its  plumose-tailed,  silky 
heads.  The  virgin's-bower«of  the  United  States,  C.  Virgi- 
niana,  is  a  similar  species.  There  are  many  forms  in  culti- 
vation, with  lai'ge  flowers  of  various  colors,  mostly  vaiie- 
ties  or  hybrids  that  have  been  obtained  from  C  Viticella  of 
Europe,  C.  lanuginosa  of  China,  and  the  Japanese  species 
C.  Jiorida,  C.  azurea,  and  C.  Fortunei. 
2.  [?.  c]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Clematis. 

demet,  ^-  *•    -An  obsolete  form  of  cleam. 

demencet  (klem'ens),  «.  [<  P.  demence,  now 
clemence,  <  L.  dementia :  see  clemency. 1  Clem- 
ency.   Spenser. 

demency  (klem'en-si),  n.  [Formerly  demence, 
q.  V. ;  =  Sp.  Pg.  clemencia  =  It.  clemenza,  cle- 
menzia,  <  L.  elementia,  <  clemen{t-)s,  mild:  see 
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dement.}  1.  The  quality  of  being  clement; 
mildness  of  temper,  as  sho'wn  by  a  superior  to 
an  inferior,  or  by  an  aggrieved  person  to  the 
offender;  disposition  to  spare  or  forgive; 
mercy;  leniency;  forbearance. 

I  pray  thee  that  thou  wouldest  hear  us  of  thy  clemeruiy 
a  few  words.  Acts  xxiv.  4. 

The  only  protection  which  the  conquered  could  find  was 
in  the  moderation,  the  clemency,  and  the  enlarged  policy 
of  the  conquerors.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Clemency,  he  [Seneca]  says,  is  an  habitual  disposition 
to  gentleness  in  the  application  of  punishments. 

Leclcy,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  199. 

2.  Softness  or  mildness,  as  of  the  elements :  as, 
the  clemency  of  the  weather. 

These  and  other  things  fable  they  of  the  Hyperborei,  to 
which  Solinus  addeth  many  other,  of  the  clemxruM  of  the 
ayre,  etc.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  398. 

=Syn.  1.  Mercifulness,  indulgence,  forgiveness,  compas- 
sion, tenderness,  gentleness. 
clement  (klem'ent),  a.  [<  F.  clement,  now  cl6- 
ment=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  elements,  <  L.  demen{t-)s,  mUd, 
calm,  soft,  gentle,  placid,  orig.  of  the  weather, 
fig.  of  disposition,  mild,  gentle,  tranquil,  merci- 
ful; of  xmcertain  origin ;  according  to  one  view 
orig.  'languid,'  'weary,'  ppr.  of  ■/  *clem  =  Skt. 
■/  gram,  be  weary.  ]  Mild  in  temper  and  dispo- 
sition; gentle;  forbearing;  lenient;  merciful; 
compassionate;  tender. 

I  know  you  [the  gods]  are  more  clement  than  vile  men. 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

=  Syn.  Forbearing,  indulgent,  forgiving. 

Clementine  (klem'en-tin),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
Clementinus,  <  Clemen{t-)s,  Clement.]  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  one  of  several  ecclesiastics 
named  Clement,  especially — (1)  St.  Clement, 
bishop  of  Kome  in  the  first  century j  (2)  Pope 
Clement  V.  (1305-1314) ;  (3)  Clement VH.  (1378- 
1394),  the  first  of  the  antipopes  of  Avignon. — 
Clementine  liturgy,  a  very  early,  probably  ante-Nicene, 
Greek  liturgy,  so  called  because  it  has  come  down  to  us 
incorporated  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  work  known  as  the 
' '  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  which  is  ascribed  in  its  Greek 
title  to  St.  Clement  of  Home.  It  is,  however,  not  Roman, 
but  Oriental  in  type,  and  has  been  assigned  by  some  au- 
thorities to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch. 

II,  n.  1.  One  of  a  series  of  compilations  at- 
tributed to  St.  Clement. — 2.  pi.  That  part  of 
the  body  of  canon  law  which  contains  ttie  col- 
lections made  by  Pope  Clement  V.  of  the  acts 
of  the  Coimoil  of  Vienne,  a.  d.  1311-12,  with  the 
addition  of  some  of  his  decretals. — 3.  A  fol- 
lower of,  or  a  believer  in  the  authority  of,  the 
antipope  Clement  VII. 

clemently  (klem'ent-li),  adv.  With  mildness 
of  temper ;  mercifully. 

Most  clemently  reconcile  this  company  unto  Christ. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Diss,  from  Popery,  ii.  9. 

clemmyid  (klem'i-id),  n.  A  member  of  the  fam- 
ily Clemmyidai. 

GlemmyidsB  (kle-mi'i-de),  «.pi!.  [Nli.,<  Clem- 
mys  +  ■ddce.']  A  family  of  turtles,  typified  by 
the  genus  Clemmys:  generally,  but  not  proper- 
ly, known  as  Emydidce. 

clemmyoid  (klem'i-oid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Clemmys 
+  -oid.'\     I,   a.   Pertaining  to  or  ha'ving  the 
characters  of  the  Clemmyidce. 
II.  m.  A  clemmyid  or  emydid. 

Clemmys  (klem'is),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kUiliivq,  a 
turtle.]  A  genus  of  turtles,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Clemmyido!. 

clench,  clinch  (Menoh,  klinch),  V.  [The  form 
cUnch  (early  mod.  E.  ciynche.  So.  unassibilated 
clink)  is  later  than  clench,  which  is  the  normal 
form ;  <  MB.  denchen,  also  *clenken  (spelled  cleyn- 
ken)  (pret.  denehede,  pp.  deynt,  eleiit),  clench, 
rivet,  <  AS.  *clencan  (in  comp.  he-dencan,  Bos- 
worth,  ed.  Toller,  Supp.),  =  OHG.  chlankhan, 
chlenken,  klenkan,  MHG.  Menken,  fasten,  knit, 
bind,  tie,  =  D.  klinken  =  Dan.  klinke  =  Sw.  Norw. 
Uinka,  clench,  rivet;  appar.  the  factitive  of 
clank,  and  so  prop,  applied  to  fastening  -with 
nail  or  rivet  and  hammer,  and  so  in  later  use 
(E.  clinch,  Sc.  dink)  merged -with  the  closely  re- 
lated clink:  see  clink.']  I.  trans.  If.  To  nail 
or  fasten. 

His  Bodi  was  Book ;  the  Cros  was  brede  [board], 
■Whon  Crist  for  vs  ther-on  was  cleynt. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  138. 

It  [the  ark]  sail  be  cleyngked  euer-ilka  dele. 
With  nayles  that  are  both  noble  and  newe. 

TTm-k  Plays,  p.  43. 

2.  To  secure  or  fasten,  as  a  nail,  staple,  or  other 
metallic  fastening,  by  beating  do\ni  the  point 
after  it  has  been  driven  through  something; 
rivet. — 3.  To  bring  together  and  set  firnaly,  as 
the  teeth;  double  up  tightly,  as  the  hands. 
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The  tops  I  could  just  reach  with  my  fists  clinched. 

Swift. 

Clench'd  her  lingers  till  they  bit  the  palm. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

I  know  you,  said  Eve,  clenching  her  teeth  and  her  little 

fist.  C.  Reade,  Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

4.  To  grasp  or  seize  flnnly  or  convulsively; 
gripe. 

He  sette  him  on  the  benche 
His  harpe  for  to  clenche.^ 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1,  1476. 
His  heart  clenched  the  idea  as  a  diver  grasps  a  gem. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  vii.  7. 

6.  Figuratively,  to  fix  or  secure  lay  a  finishing 
touch  or  blow ;  confirm,  as  an  argument  or  an 
action,  in  some  unanswerable  or  irresistible 
way;  establish  firmly. 

But  the  Council  of  Trent  goes  much  further,  and  clinch- 
eth  the  business  as  effectually  as  possible.  South. 

Aubrey  not  only  refused  to  marry  his  cousin,  but  clenched 
his  refusal  by  marrying  some  one  else. 

Warren,  Ten  Thousand  a  Year. 
A  taunt  that  clench'd  his  purpose  like  a  blow ! 

Tevm,yson,  Princess,  v. 

6.  Naut.,  to  calk  slightly  with  oakum,  in  antici- 
pation of  foul  weather. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  gripe. —  3.  To  seize  or 
gripe  another,  or  one  another,  With  a  firm  grasp 
or  hold,  as  in  wrestling :  as,  the  men  clenched. 
—  St.  To  pun. 

In  his  time  [Sir  Philip  Sidney's],  I  believe,  it  [clenching] 
ascended  first  into  the  pulpit,  where,  if  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  clench  too,  it  yet  finds  the  benefit  of  its  clergy. 
Dryden,  Bet.  of  Epil.  to  2d  pt.  Conq.  of  Granada. 

clench,  clincll  (klench,  klinch),  n.  [<  clench, 
clinch,  v."]  1.  A  catch;  a  grip;  a  persistent 
clutch. 

He  grasped  his  stole 
With  convulsed  clenches.  Keats. 

Z.  That  which  holds  fast  or  clenches;  acleneh- 
er  (or  clincher) ;  a  holdfast. 

I  believe  in  you,  but  that's  not  enough : 
Give  my  conviction  a  clinch. 

Brovming,  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

3.  Naut.,  a  mode  of  fastening  large  ropes,  con- 
sisting of  a  half -hitch  with  the  end  stopped  back 

to  its  part  by 
seizings.  The 
outer  end  of  a 
hawser  is  bent 
by  a  clench  to 
the  ring  of  the 
anchor.  E.  H. 
Knight. —  4t.  A 
pun  or  play  on 
words. 

The  ladies  smile,  and  with  their  fans  delight 
To  whisk  a  clinch  aside,  then  all  goes  right. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Epil.  to  Wit  at  Several  Weapons. 

Nay,  he  [Ben  Jonson]  was  not  free  from  the  lowest 
and  most  groveling  kind  of  wit,  which  we  call  clenches,  of 
which  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  is  infinitely  full,  and, 
which  is  worse,  the  wittiest  persons  in  the  drama  speak 
them.     Dryden,  Def .  of  Epil.  to  2d  pt.  Conq.  of  Granada, 

5.  A  mode  of  securing  a  nail,  staple,  or  the  like, 
by  turning  over  the  point  and  hammering  back 
into  the  wood  the  portion  bent  over. 

clench-bolt  (klenoh'bolt),  n.  A  bolt  with  one 
end  designed  to  be  bent  over  to  prevent  with- 
drawal. 

clencher,  clincher  (klen'-,  klin'chSr),  «.  1. 
One  who  clenches,  or  that  which  is  used  for 
clenching,  as  a  cramp  or  piece  of  iron  bent 
down  to  fasten  anything. —  2.  A  tool  used  for 
clenching  or  bending  over  the  point  of  a  nail, 
to  prevent  its  withdrawal. —  3.  A  retort  or  re- 
ply so  decisive  as  to  close  a  controversy ;  an 
unanswerable  argument :  as,  the  bishop's  letter 
is  a  clencher. 

clench-nail  (klench'nal),  n.    A  nail  made  of 

such  material  that  it  can  be  clenched Eove 

clench-nail,  a  clench-nail  with  a  square  end ;  so  named 
from  the  mode  of  using  such  nails  in  boat-building,  where 
they  are  clenched  by  hammering  down  the  end,  or  by  pla- 
cing over  it  a  httle  diamond-shaped  piece  of  metal  called 
a  rove,  and  riveting  the  end  of  the  clench-nail  down  upon 
it,  thus  drawing  the  planks  firmly  together. 

clench-ring  (klench '  ring),  n.  A  lap-ring,  or 
open  ring  in  which  the  parts  on  the  sides  or  the 
opening  overlap  each  other.    E.  H.  Knight. 

clenet,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  of  clean. 

clengt,  i>.    An  obsolete  form  of  cling. 

clenk  (klenk),  v.    A  dialectal  form  of  clink. 

clentt,  a.  [MB.  Ct.clint'^,clinty.']  Steep;  high; 
rocky. 

The  ship  ay  shot  furth  o  the  shire  waghes. 
As  qwo  clymbe  at  a  clyffe,  or  a  clemt  hille, — 
Eft  dump  in  the  depe  as  all  drowne  wolde. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1995. 

Cleodora  (kle-o-do'ra),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  KTieoSapa, 
name  of  a  Dan'aid  and  of  a  nymph.]  1 .  A  genus 
66 
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of  thecosomatous  pteropods,  of  the  family  Hy- 
alwidm  (or  Cavolinidce),  having  a  straight  tri- 
angular shell,  sharp-pointed 
behind,  with  a  triangular 
oral  aperture  in  front.  C. 
pyramidata  is  an  example. 
P4ron  and  Lesueur,  1810.— 
2.  In  entom. :  {a)  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects.  Mul- 
sant.  (6)  A  genus  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects.  Stephens, 
1834.  (e)Agenusofdipterous 
insects.    Desvoidy,  1863. 

Cleodoridae  (kle-o-dor'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cleo- 
dora, X,  +  4dcB.'\  A  family  of  pteropods,  named 
by  J.  E.  Gray  in  1840  from  the  genus  Cleodora. 

Cleomachean  (kle-6-ma'ke-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Cleomachus,  a  Greek  tragic 
poet  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c. :  as,  the  Cleoma- 
chean verse  or  meter.    See  II. 

II.  n.  In  anc.  pros.,  a  verse  consisting  of 
Ionics  a  majore  in  dimeters,  with  contraction 
in  the  last  foot  of  each  dimeter,  and  admitting 
of  anaolasis,  so  that  its  scheme  is 


Cleodora  pyramidaia. 


Cleome  (kle-6'me),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaius),  <  LL. 
cleome,  an  unidentified  plant ;  origin  uncertain. 
The  NL.  term  is  referred  by  some  to  Gr.  lAeiciv, 
shut  (see  close\  v.),  in  reference  to  the  parts  of 
the  flower.]  A  large  genus  of  herbaceous  and 
shrubby  plants,  natural  order  Capparidacece, 
natives  principally  of  tropical  America,  Egypt, 
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Cleome  spinosa. 

and  Arabia.  Many  of  the  species  have  showy 
flowers,  and  a  few  are  cultivated  for  ornament, 
as  G.  spinosa,  C.  rosea,  etc. 

Cleonideet  (kle-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cleontis 
+  -idee.']  A "  family  of  coleopterous  insects, 
named  from  the  genus  Cleowus.    Kiriy,  1837. 

Cleonus  (kle-o'nus),  n.  [NL.  (SehSnherr,  1826) ; 
also  Cleonis  (Megerle,  1821).]  A  large  genus 
of  Ourculionidce  or  weevils,  characterized  by 
an  elongate  and  convex  body,  a  short  and  thick 
rostrum,  and  apical  antenna  with  their  second 
joint  longer  than  the  third.  The  genus  is  repre- 
sented by  12  species  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
upward  of  165  in  all.  Several  feed  upon  the  pine  and  the 
larch. 

clepe  (klep),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cleped,  clept, 
ycleped,  yclept,  ppr.  cleping.  [B.  dial,  clip;  < 
ME.  clepen,  clepien,  cleopien,  clupien,  clipien,  < 
AS.  cleopian,  clypian,  clipian  =  ONorth.  cliopia, 
clioppia,  call,  cry  out.  Connections  unkiiown.] 
I,  intrans.  To  give  a  call ;  cry  out ;  appeal. 

He  ryches  hym  to  ryse,  &  rapes  hym  Bone, 
Clepes  to  his  chamberlayn,  choses  his  wede. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  1310. 

Clepe  at  his  dore,  or  knokke  with  a  stoon. 

Chamer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  246. 

Cleping  for  vengeance  of  this  treachery. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  447. 

To  the  gods  I  clepe 
For  true  record  of  this  my  faithful  speech. 

Norton  and  Sackville,  Gorboduc. 

11.  trans.  1.  To  call;  call  upon;  cry  out  to. 

In  tilbulacioun  thou  inwardli  clepidist  me. 

Wydif,  Ps.  Ixxx.  8. 
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2.  To  call  to  one's  self ;  invite ;  summon. 
He  clupede  to  him  his  chaumberlayne. 

Flonz  and  Blauncheflur,  L  607. 

Hee  cliped  hym  his  clerkes. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  836. 

Than  he  leet  clepe  in  alle  the  Lordes,  that  he  made  voy- 

den  first  out  of  his  Chambre.    Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  138. 

3.  To  call  by  the  name  of;  name. 

The  sterre  transmontane,  that  is  clept  the  sterre  of  the 
see.  Mandemlle,  Travels  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  180. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Judas  I  am,  i/cleped  Machabseus.      Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 
But  come, -thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  Heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyne. 

Milton,  L'AUegro,  1. 12. 

[The  word  is  now  used  only  archaically,  chiefly 
in  the  past  participle.] 

clepet,  n.     [<  clepe,  v.}    A  cry;  an  appeal;  a 
call. 
With  clepes  and  cries.  Surrey,  .^neid,  ii. 

clepps  (kleps),  n.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  var.  of  clip'^,  n. 
Cf.  clamp\  clam^,  ».]  A  wooden  instrument 
for  pulling  weeds  out  of  corn.  Grose.  [Prov. 
Bng.] 

clepsammia  (klep-sam'i-a),  ». ;  pi.  clepsammiw 
(-e).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kMitteiv  (K?.eTp-),  steal,  +  a/x- 
/j-og,  sand.]  An  instrument,  as  an  hour-glass, 
for  measuring  time  by  the  dropping  or  flowing 
of  sand. 

Clepsine  (klep-si'ne),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  idtipia, 
theft,  <  kAstttecv,  steal.]  A  genus  of  the  order 
Mirudinea,  including  some  of  the  lower  forms 
of  leeches,  in  which  the  sinus  and  other  vessels 
form  a  continuous  system  of  cavities  contain- 
ing blood,  and  in  which  the  segmental  organs 
open  into  the  sinuses  by  ciliated  apertures. 
It  is  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Glepsinidce. 
G.  bioculata  is  an  example.     Savigny,  1817. 

Clepsinea  (klep-sin'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Clepsine 
+  -ea.]  A  tribe  oif  leeches,  containing  the 
family  Glepsinidce  or  Glossoporidte,  character- 
ized by  the  development  of  a  protrusile  probos- 
cis to  the  mouth. 

Clepsinidse  (klep -sin 'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clepsine  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  suctorial  anne- 
lids, or  leeches,  of  the  order  Birudinea,  typified 
by  the  genus  Clepsime :  by  some  called  Glosso- 
poridee. 

clepsydra  (klep'si-dra),  n.;  pi.  clepsydras 
(-ttraz)  or  clepsydrae  (-dre).  [<  L.  clepsydra, 
<  Gr.  KTiCijivSpa,  <  KlinTuv  (icleip-),  steal,  hide, 
+  v6ap,  water:  see  water.]  1.  A  device  for 
measuring  time  by  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
charged from  a  vessel  through  a  small  aperture, 
the  quantity  discharged  in  a  given  unit  of  time, 
as  an  hour,-  being  first  determined,  in  the  older 
clepsydras  the  hours  were  measured 
by  the  sinking  of  the  siutace  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  containing  it.  In 
others  the  water  ran  from  one  vessel 
into  another,  there  being  in  the  lower 
a  piece  of  cork  or  light  wood,  which 
as  the  vessel  filled  rose  and  thus 
indicated  the  hour.  In  later  clepsydras 
the  hours  have 
been  indicated  by  -, 
a  dial.  In  fig.  2, 
the  float,  .4,  is  at- 
tached to  the  end 
of  a  chain,  which 
is  wound  around 
the  spindle,  B,  and 
has  at  its  other  ex- 
tremity the  coun- 
terweight,CWhen 
water  is  admitted 
from  the  cistern,Z>, 
the  float  rises,  and 
the  counterweight 
descends  and  turns 


.  clepsydra  from  an  antique  seal, 
dieval  Clepsydra. 


the  spindle,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  hand  which  marks 
the  hours  on  a  dial  as  in  a  clock.  In  modern  times  a  mer- 
curial clepsydra  has  been  employed  for  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  very  short  intervals,  the  amoimt  of  mercury  flow- 
ing out  being  determined  by  a  balance. 
2.  A  chemical  vessel.  Johnson. —  3t.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  In  eool.,  a  genus  of  moUusks;  the  water- 
ing-pot shells:  now  called  ^sperg^iSMm.  Schii- 
macher,  1817. 

cleptt.    Preterit  and  past  participle  of  clepe. 

Clepticinae  (klep-ti-si'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Glep- 
ticus,  1,  +  -inm.]  A  subfamily  of  labroid  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Clepticiis.  The  eyes 
are  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  the  jaws 
are  very  protractile. 

Clepticus  (klep'ti-kus),  m.  [NL.]  1.  Inichth., 
a  genus  of  labroid  fishes,  typical  of  the  sub- 
family ClepUcince  or  Clepticiformes.  Cuvier,  1829. 
— 2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects. ' 

cleptomania,  kleptomania  (klep-to-ma'ni-a), 
n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KXewTeiv,  steal,  +  fuivia,  madness.] 
A  mania  for  pilfering;   a  supposed  species  of 


cleptomania 

moral  insanity,  exhibiting  itself  in  an  irresisti- 
We  propensity  to  steal. 

This  is  what  the  poor  call  shoplifting,  the  rich  and 
learned  cleptomania.    D.  Jei-rold,  St.  James  and  St.  Giles. 

cleptomaniac,  kleptomaniac  (klep-to-ma'ni- 
ak),  a.  and  v.      [<  dcptumnnia,  after  maidac.'\ 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  clepto- 
mania. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  affected  with  cleptomania. 
clereif,  a-  and  V.    An.  obsolete  form  of  clear. 
elere^t,  « .    A  sort  of  kerchief. 

With  kerchiefes  or  cleres  of  fyiie  cypres. 

Hall,  in  Wright. 

Clerestorialt  (kler'st6"ri-al),  a.  [<  clerestory  + 
-o?.]  Pertaining  to  a  clearstory.  Quoted  in  Ox- 
ford Glossary. 

Clerestory,  n.     See  clearstory. 

Clergesset,  «.  [ME.,  <  OP.  clergesse,  fem.  of 
elerc,  a  learned  person,  a  clerk:  see  clerk.]  A 
learned  woman. 

She  was  a  noble  clergesse,  and  of  Astronomye  cowde  she 
I-nough,  for  Merlin  hadde  hir  taught. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  608. 

clergiable,  a.     See  clergyable. 

clergialt  (kler'ji-al),  a.  [ME.  clergeal,  <  olergie, 
clergy,  +  -al.  df.  Pr.  clerial  and  E.  clerical.] 
Pertaining  to  the  clergy;  learned;  clerkly; 
clerical.    Also  clergical. 

We  seme  wonder  wyse, 
Cure  temies  ben  so  clergial  and  queynte. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  199. 

clergiallyt  (kler'ji-al-i),  adv.  [ME.  cUrgyally, 
clergialUehe  ;  <  clergial  +  -ly'^.']  1 .  Like  a  clerk ; 
in  a  learned  or  clerkly  manner. 

Ac  ich  can  nouht  constrye  Catoun  [Cato]  ne  clergialliche 
reden.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  viii.  34. 

2.  Skilfully. 

Thane  clarett  and  Creette,  clergyally  rennene  [caused  to 

run], 
"With  condethes  fuUe  curious  alle  of  clene  silvyre. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  200. 

clergiant,  »•  See  clergion. 
clergicalt  (klfer'ji-kal),  a.  [<  clergy  +  -o-  + 
-al,  after  clerical.  Cit'.  clergial.']  Same  as  cler- 
gial: as,  "  clergical  faults,"  Milton. 
clergifyt  (kler'ji-fi),  v.  t.  [<  clergy  +  -fy.]  To 
convert  into  a  clergyman ;  bring  over  to  clerical 
principles. 

Let  it  fit  (quoth  she) 
To  such  as  lust  for  love ;  sir  Clarke, 
You  clergyfie  not  me. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  vi.  31. 

clergiont  (kl6r'ji-gn),  n.  [Also  clergian;  <  ME. 
clergeon,  -eoun,  -ioun,  <  OF.  clergeon,  clerjon  (> 
ML.  clergonus),  also  clercon,  clerzun  =  Pr.  cler- 
zon  =  Sp.  clerizon,  dim.  (like  ML.  elericulus,  of 
same  sense),  <  LL.  clericus,  a  clergyman,  priest, 
clerk :  see  clerTc,  clergy.  ]  A  young  chorister  or 
choir-boy. 

She  called  [to  ken]  me  a  clerioun  that  hygte 
Omnia-probate,  a  pore  thing  with-alle. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xii.  49. 

A  litel  clergion,  seven  yeer  of  age. 

Chaucer,  Prioress's  Tale,  1.  51. 
Among  churchmen,  from  the  archbishop  downwards  to 
the  lowliest  clergion,  each  one  was  arrayed  in  the  vestments 
belonging  to  liis  grade  in  the  hierarchy. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fatiiers,  ii.  486. 

clergy  (kler'ji),  n.  [<  MK  clergie,  clergye,  clergi, 
clerge  (cf.  MLG-.  Merihie,  Jclerfcie),  <  OP.  clergie 
=  Pr.  clercia  =  Sp.  clereda  =  Pg.  clerezia  = 
It.  chieresia,  clergy,  chericia,  clerkship  (cf.  E. 
clerisy),  <  ML.  as  if  *clericia  (P.  clergi,  <  OP. 
clergie,  but  as  tf  <  LL.  clericatus),  the  dignity 
or  oflfice  of  a  clergyman,  <  LL.  clericus,  a  clergy- 
man, priest,  clerk:  see  clerk.]  1.  A  body  of 
men  set  apart  and  consecrated  by  due  ordina- 
tion to  the  duties  of  public  ministration  in  the 
Christian  church ;  the  body  of  ecclesiastics,  in 
distinction  from  the  laity. 

Tlie  clergi  on  the  seterday, 
That  kepers  ware  of  cristen  lay. 

Bolg  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  116. 
The  whole  body  of  the  Church  being  divided  into  laity 
and  clergy,  the  clergy  are  either  presbyters  or  deacons. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v,  78. 

2t.  The  privilege  or  benefit  of  clergy.  See  below. 

Petit  treason,  and  very  many  other  acts  of  felony,  are 
ousted  of  clergy  by  particular  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Blackstone,  Commentaries,  IV.  xxviii. 

3.  Persons  connected  with  the  clerical  profes- 
sion or  the  religious  orders. 

I  found  the  clergy  in  general  persons  of  moderate  minds 
and  decorous  manners;  I  include  the  seculars  and  regu- 
lars of  both  sexes.  Burke,  Rev.  in  I'rance,  p.  118. 

-4t.  Learning;  erudition. 

Fromont  was  a  good  creature. 
An  huge  gret  clerke  f  ul  of  clergy. 

Mom.  of  Partenay(K  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2652. 
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The  deuel  bad  ne  neuere  mercy  craue, 

And  he  can  [knows]  more  clergie  than  al  thi  kynne. 

a  limits  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  97. 

An  ounce  of  mother-wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy. 

Old  proverb. 

Benefit  of  clergy,  In  old  Eng.  law,  the  exemption  of  the 
persons  of  ecclesiastics  from  criminal  process  before  a  sec- 
ular judge  ;  or  a  privilege  by  which  a  clerk,  or  person  in 
orders,  claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to  purge 
himself  of  felony.  This  anomalous  privilege  (which  never 
extended  to  all  crimes),  first  assumed  to  give  immunity  to 
priestly  persons,  was  in  the  sequel  extended,  for  many 
offenses,  to  all  laymen  who  could  read  (originally  few  in 
number).  It  was  first  legally  recognized  by  stat.  3  Edw.  I. , 
A.  D.  1274 ;  was  modified  in  1613,  under  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
was  wholly  repealed  by  7  and  8  George  IV.,  1827.— Black 
clergy,  in  Uussia,  the  regular  or  monastic  clergy. — Divine 
right  of  the  clergy.  See  divine.— Waxte  clergy,  in 
Uussia,  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy. 

clergyable,  clergiable  (kler'ji-a-bl)j  a.  [< 
clergy,  2,  -I-  -able.]  Entitled  to  or  admitting  of 
the  benefit  of  clergy:  as,  a  clergyable  felony. 

The  court  in  all  clergyable  felonies  may  impose  a  fine. 
Blackstone,  Commentaries,  IV.  xxviii. 

clergyman  (kler'ji -man),  «. ;  pi.  clergymen 
(-men).  [Not  in  ME.';  <.  clergy  +  man.]  A 
member  of  the  clergy;  a  man  in  holy  orders; 
a  man  regularly  authorized  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel and  administer  ordinances  according  to 
the  rules  of  any  particular  denomination  of 
Christians.  In  England  the  term  is  common- 
ly restricted  to  ministers  of  the  established 
church. 

I  wish  to  make  a  note  of  the  change  taking  place  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  clergyman.  It  used  to  signify  "one 
in  holy  orders,"  but  is  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
preachers.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  227. 

He  will  even  speak  well  of  the  bishop,  though  I  tell  him 
it  is  unnatural  in  a  beneficed  clergyman. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  i.  6. 

Clergyman's  sore  throat,  chronic  pharyngitis :  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  it  is  often  induced  by  frequent 
public  speaking.  =  Syn.  Priest,  Divine,  etc.  See  minis- 
ter, n. 
clergywom^  (kler'ji-wum'''an),  n. ;  pi.  clergy- 
women  (-■wim"en).  A  womaia  connected  with 
the  clerical  profession,  or  belonging  to  a  clergy- 
man's family.     [Bare.] 

From  the  clergywomen  of  Windham  down  to  the  char- 
women the  question  was  discussed. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Agnes,  i. 

cleric  (kler'ik),  «.  and  a.  [<  LL.  clericus,  a 
clergyman:  see  clerk.]  I,  n.  A  clerk;  a  clergy- 
man or  scholar. 

The  cleric, .  .  .  addicted  to  a  life  of  study  and  devotion. 
Horsley,  Sermon  for  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 
Religious  persons  were  wont  to  come  by  proxy,  repre- 
senting themselves  as  secular  clerics,  and  thus  to  intrude 
themselves  into  the  benefices  of  the  Church. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

Of  the  new  style  of  cleric, .  .  .  there  is  none  who  knows 
how  to  versify.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXX.  176. 

II.  a.  Same  as  clerical,  1. 
clerical  (kler'i-kal),  a.  and  n.    [=  P.  cUrical  = 
Sp.  Pg.  clerical  =  It.  chericale,  <  LL.  clericalis,  < 
clericus,  a  clerk,  clergyman:  see  cleric,  clerk.] 

1,  a.  1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  clergy:  as, 
clerical  tonsure ;  clerical  robes ;  clerical  duties. 

A  separate  letter  was  addressed  to  the  two  archbishops 
at  the  calling  of  each  parliament,  urging  them  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  clerical  estate. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  388. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  clerk,  writer,  or  copy- 
ist :  as,  clerical  errors.  ■ 

II.  K.  1.  A  member  of  the  clergy. — 2.  A  sup- 
porter, especially  a  political  supporter,  of  cleri- 
cal power  or  influence. 
clericalism  (kler'i-kal-izm),  n.  [<  clerical  -f- 
-ism.]  Clerical  power  or  influence ;  especially, 
the  undue  influence  of  the  clergy,  or  support 
of  such  influence ;  sacerdotalism. 
Clericalism  is  well  nigh  fatal  to  Christianity. 

Macmillan's  Mag. 

clerlcality  (kler-i-kal'i-ti),  ».  [<  clerical -h 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  clerical ;  clerical- 
ism. 

clericism  (kler'i-sizm),  n.  [<  cleric  +  -jsm.] 
Clericalism. 

The  English  universities  have  suffered  deeply  .  .  .  from 
clericism,  celibacy,  and  sinecurism. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  224. 

clericity  (klf-ris'i-ti),  n.  [<  cleric  +  -ity.]  The 
state  of  being  a"  clergyman.  J.  J.  G.  Wilkin- 
son.    [Rare.] 

clerid  (kler'id),  n.  A  beetle  of  the  family  Cle- 
ridcE. 

Cleridse  (kler'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Clerus  +  -idai.] 
A  family  of  clavicom  Coleoptera  or  beetles,  with 
the  tarsi  5-jointed,  the  first  ventral  segment  not 
elongated,  the  hind  coxse  flat  and  not  suloate, 
the  prostemtmi  not  prolonged  behind,  and  the 
tarsi  with  membranous  lobes.     The  larvse  are 
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found  under  bark,  and  are  mostly  predatory,, 
feeding  on  other  insects.     Eirby,  1837. 

clerigiet,  «•     An  obsolete  form  of  Hergy. 

clerisy  (kler'i-si),  n.  [=  D.  klere::ij  (=  ML6. 
Uerkesie)  =  G.  klerisei  =  Dan.  Sw.  kliresi,  < 
Mh.'clericia,  clergy:  see  clergy.]  1.  The  clergy, 
as  distinguished  from  the  laity. 

There  is  an  evident  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  get  itself  organized  after  the  fashion  of 
the  clerisy.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  409. 

2.  A  body  of  clerks  or  learned  men ;  the  literati. 
The  clerisy  of  a  nation,  that  is,  its  learned  men,  whether 
poets,  philosophers,  or  scholars, 

Coleridge,  Table-Talk,  p.  41. 
The  artist,  the  scholar,  and,  in  general,  the  clerisy,  wins, 
its  way  up  into  these  places. 

Emerson,  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  142. 

[Rare  in  both  senses.] 
clerk  (klferk;  in  England  commonly  Mark),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  written  (as  now  pron.  in 
Eng.)  dark,  <  ME.  clero,  olcerk,  clarc,  also  clerek, 
cleric,  <  AS.  elerc,  also  cleric,  cleroc  =  OPries. 
klerk,  klirk  =  D.  klerk  =  MLG.  klerk  =  Dan.  Sw. 
kleric  =  Icel.  klerkr  =  OP.  and  P.  elerc  =  Pr. 
elerc  =  Sp.  cUrigo  =  Pg.  clerigo  =  It.  cherico,, 
chierico,  <  LL.  clericus,  a  clergyman,  priest, 
cleric,  ML.,  etc.,  also  generally  a  learned  man, 
clerk,  <  Gr.  n/iijpiKdg,  belonging  to  the  clergy, 
clerical,  a  clergyman,  <  uTiijpoQ,  the  clergy,  what 
is  allotted,  a  lot.]  1 .  A  clergyman ;  a  priest ;  an 
eeelesiastie ;  a  man  in  holy  orders.  [Archaic] 
All  persons  were  stiled  clerks  that  seiTed  in  the  Churcli 
of  Christ,  wfiether  they  were  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons. 

Aylijje,  Parergou. 
The  reuerend  Patriarks, 
Whose  praise  is  penned  by  the  sacred  Clarks. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i. .?. 

2.  A  learned  man;  a  man  of  letters  ;  ascholar; 
a  writer  or  author ;  originally,  a  man  who  could 
read,  an  attainment  at  one  time  confined  chiefly 
to  ecclesiastics.     [Archaic] 

Thei  seide  ther  myght  noon  knowe  the  cause  why,  but. 
it  were  notable  clerkes  ;  ' '  If  or  thei  can  knowe  many  thiuges 
be  force  of  clergie  that  we  ne  can  no  skyle  on." 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  27. 
The  grettest clerkes  ben  not  wisest  men. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  134. 

3.  The  layman  who  leads  in  reading  the  re- 
sponses in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Also  called  jpam/s  clerk. 

God  save  the  king  I  —  Will  no  man  say,  Amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk?  well  then,  Amen. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1. 

4.  An  officer  of  a  court,  legislature,  municipal 
corporation,  or  other  body,  whose  duty  gener- 
ally is  to  keep  the  records  of  the  body  to  which 
he  is  attached,  and  perform  the  routine  busi- 
ness: as,  clerk  of  court;  town  elerh;  clerk  to  a. 
school-boafd,  etc.    See  secretary. 

The  Gild  had  usually  its  head  ofBcer  or  Alderman  (Grace- 
man);  its  Stewards  (Wardens),  into  whose  hands  the- 
property  or  funds  were  entrusted  for  administration ;  its. 
Dean  or  Beadle ;  and  its  Clerk. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  xxxviii. 
On  clerke,  to  wryten  the  nessessariis  of  the  gild. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 

5.  One  who  is  employed  in  an  ofiiee,  publie 
or  private,  or  in  a  shop  or  warehouse,  to  keep 
records  or  accounts ;  one  who  is  employed  by 
another  as  a  writer  or  amanuensis. 

My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 

Onto  the  judge  ;  .  .  .  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 

That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begged  mine. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.  v.  1.. 

6.  In  the  United  States,  an  assistant  in  busi- 
ness, whether  or  not  a  keeper  of  accounts ;  espe- 
cially, a  retail  salesman Brethren  and  Clerks. 

of  the  Common  Life.  See  brother.—  Clerk  comptroller 
of  the  king's  household,  a  former  officer  of  the  English 
court  charged  with  supervision  of  many  of  the  inferior 
officera,  and  with  scrutiny  of  accounts  and  charges.— 
Clerk  in  orders,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  licensed 
clergyman.— Clerk  of  enrolments,  an  officer  who  has 
custody  of  bills  passed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  royal  assent.  Sir  E.  May. 
—Clerk  of  Justiciary,  the  clerk  of  the  Scottish  Court 
of  Justiciary.  There  are  a  principal  and  a  depute-clerk 
and  an  assistant ;  it  is  theii'  duty  to  attend  the  sittings, 
of  the  Justiciary  Court  in  Edinburgh,  to  keep  the  books, 
of  adjournal,  and  to  write  out  the  interlocutors  and  sen- 
tences of  the  court.— Clerk  Of  the  assize,  in  England, 
the  person  who  records  what  is  judicially  done  by  the  jus- 
tices of  assize  in  their  circuits.—  Clerk  of  the  chamber,. 
a  clerk  in  each  of  several  municipal  corporations  in  Eng- 
land charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  accounts,  particu- 
larly of  fees,  and  in  London  with  matters  relating  to  ad- 
missions to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  apprenticeship  deeds, 
and  the  plate,  jewels,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  city.— Clerk: 
Of  the  check.  See  checki.—  Clerk  of  the  crown,  in 
England,  an  officer  of  the  crown  in  attendance  upon  both 
houses  of  Parliament  and  upon  the  gi'eat  seal.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  he  makes  out  and  issues  all  writs  of  sum- 
mons to  peers,  writs  tor  the  attendance  of  the  judges, 
commissions  to  summon  and  prorogue  Parliament,  and  tO' 
pass  bills,  and  performs  various  other  duties.  In  connec- 
tion  with  the  Commons  he  makes  out  and  issues  all  writs 
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for  the  election  of  members  in  Great  Britain,  etc.—  Clerk 
of  tlie  essoins,  a  former  clerk  in  the  English  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  having  charge  of  the  essoins,  or  excuses  of 
defendants  not  appearing  pursuant  to  writ,  and  of  the  Es- 
soin Rolls,  or  alphabetic  indexes  of  judgments.  The  office 
was  abolished  by  1  Vict.,  o.  30.— Clerk  Of  the  estreats. 
See  estreat.— Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  formerly,  a  clerk 
in  the  English  Chancery  and  in  the  Exchequer  respectively, 
charged  with  collecting  some  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
such  as  fees  for  patents,  commissions,  etc.,  and  in  Chan- 
cery with  payment  of  various  salaries  of  officers  of  that 
court.— Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  crown  to  make  entries,  remembrances, 
and  journals  of  the  things  done  and  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons.-^  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, an  officer  whose  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  immediately  after  the  choice  of  a 
Speaker.  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  the  House 
is  called  to  order  by  the  clerk  of  the  last  House,  who 
has  previously  made  a  list  of  representatives  regularly 
elected,  and  who  presides  until  a  Speaker  is  chosen. 
State  legislatures  elect  similar  officers. — Clerk  of  the 
irons,  a  former  officer  of  the  English  mint  who  was 
charged  with  ijrocuring  and  safely  keeping  the  dies  used 
in  making  coins,  and  medals  struck  by  authority.  He  had 
supervision  of  the  die-press  room,  was  required  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  great  die-press  was  used,  and  was  held  re- 
sponsible that  no  pieces  should  be  struck  without  author- 
ity.—Clerk  Of  the  king's  silver,  formerly,  a  clerk  in 
the  English  Court  of  Exchequer  charged  with  the  recording 
of  fines  and  their  payment. —  Clerk  of  the  market,  of 
the  market  and  shambles,  or  of  the  shambles  mar- 
ket, a  clerk  in  each  of  several  English  municipal  corpora- 
tions, in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  several  boroughs, 
mostly  Welsh,  charged  with  the  inspection  of  markets, 
weights,  measures,  etc.— Clerk  of  the  nichels  or  nlhlls, 
formerly,  in  England,  a  clerk  charged  with  recording  debts 
of  record  which  had  been  returned  by  the  sheriff  as  nihil, 
or  nothing  worth.—  Clerk  of  the  outlawries,  formerly, 
a  clerk  in  the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Remembrancer  De- 
partment of  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer,  charged 
with  recording  outlawries  and  seizures  thereon. — Clerk 
of  the  Parliaments,  in  England,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
House  of  Lords.— Clerk  of  the  peace,  in  England,  an 
ofaoer  belonging  to  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  read  indictments  and  record  the  proceedings, 
and  to  perform  special  duties  in  connection  with  county 
affairs.—  Clerk  of  the  Pell,  a  former  clerk  in  the  English 
Exchequer,  charged  with  the  enrolment  of  letters  patent, 
etc.— Clerk  of  the  petty  bag,  a  clerk  in  the  English 
Chancery,  charged  with  various  duties,  among  which  was 
enrolling  the  admission  of  solicitors  and  other  officers  of 
court.  Formerly  there  were  three  such  clerks. — Clerk  of 
the  Pipe,  a  former  officer  of  the  English  Exchequer  who 
had  charge  of  those  accounts  which  were  entered  upon 
the  Great  Roll  or  Pipe  Roll,  and  who  also  issued  summons 
for  the  collection  of  debts  due  to  the  king. — Clerk  Of  the 
privy  seal,  formerly,  in  England,  before  the  office  was 
abolished  in  14  and  15  Vict.,  a  clerk  (there  were  four  in 
all)  in  attendance  on  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  whose  duties 
were  the  preparing  of  documents  for  authentication  by 
the  privy  seal.—  Clerk  Of  the  Session,  the  title  given  to 
the  clerks  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session. —  Clerk  of  the 
signet.  See  signet. — Clerk  of  the  Tvarrants,  formerly, 
a  clerk  having  charge  of  enrolments  and  estreats  in  the 
English  Common  Pleas.—  Clerk  Of  the  weather,  (a)  A 
humorous  personification  of  the  influences  controlling  the 
weather :  as,  it  depends  on  what  the  cleric  of  the  weather 
may  send  us.  (6)  In  the  United  States,  a  popular  name  for 
the  head  of  the  meteorological  department  of  the  Signal 
Service.— County  clerk,  in  American  law,  the  clerk  of 
a  county ;  an  administrative  officer  (commonly  elective) 
charged  with  making  and  keeping  various  public  records, 
and  often  ex  officio  clerk  of  court  in  the  county. — Holy- 
water  clerk.  See  holy.— St.  Nicholas'  clerkt,  a  thief ; 
a  highwayman. 

Sin-ah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint  Nicholas^  clerks,  I'll 
give  thee  this  neck.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 

Town  clerk,  the  recording  officer  of  a  town.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  he  is  usually  elected  by  the  people  of  the  town 
with  other  local  officials,  and  his  duties  include  keeping 
minutes  of  town  meetings,  giving  notice  of  such  meetings 
and  elections,  and  keeping  the  flies  or  records  of  various 
classes  of  instruments,  such  as  chattel  mortgages.  In 
England  the  town  clerk  is  an  officer  in  each  municipal  cor- 
poration and  borough;  he  keeps  the  corporate  records, 
and  is  clerk  of  the  courts  held  before  the  mayor,  etc.,  and 
of  the  works  required  to  be  executed  under  the  powers  of 
the  corporation,  and  takes  charge  of  the  voting-papers  in 
the  election  of  councilors.  In  Scotland  he  is  also  the  ad- 
viser of  the  magistrates  and  council  of  his  town. 
clerk  (klerk),  V.  [<  cleric,  «.]  I.t  trans.  To 
write;  compose. 

Twa  lines  o'  Davie  Lindsay  wad  ding  a'  he  ever  cUrkit. 
Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxi. 

II.  intrans.  To  serve  as  a  olerk ;  act  as  ac- 
countant or  salesman :  frequently  used  in  the 
phrase  to  clerk  it.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

I  was  struck  with  the  original  mode  in  which  the  young 
'   gentleman  who  was  clerking  it  managed  his  spelling. 

A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  197. 

clerk-alet,  clerk's-alet  (Merk'-,  klfirks'al),  n. 
In  England,  a  feast  for  the  benefit  of  a  parisli 
clerk. 

An  order  was  made  ...  for  suppressing  all  revels, 
Church-ales,  Clerk-ales,  which  had  been  used  upon  that 
day.  Heylin,  Life  of  Laud,  iv.  266. 

clerking  (kler'king),  n.  [VerlDal  n.  of  clerh, «.] 
The  calling  or  work  of  a  clerk. 

Teaching,  clerking,  law,  etc.,  are  so  veiy  precarious,  ex- 
cept to  men  of  establistied  reputation  and  business,  that 
it  is  next  to  madness  for  a  youth  to  come  here  relying 
upon  them.  New  York  Tribune,  April  19, 1849. 

Do  not  put  your  sons  to  clerking  ;  apprentice  them  to 
handicrafts.  nineteenth  Century,  XX.  540. 
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clerkless  (klerk'les),  a.  [<  cUrh  +  -less.l  1. 
Ignorant;  unlearned.     [Bare.] 

Janisaries  and  bashaws  .  .  .  in  their  cierWess  and  cruel 
^^^'  Waterhouse,  Apology,  p.  40. 

2.  "Without  a  clerk. 
clerkliness  (kltok'li-nes),  n.  [<  clerkly  +  -ness.l 
Clerkly  skill;  soholarliness.     [Rare.] 

In  this  sermon  of  Jonah  is  no  great  curiousness,  no  great 
clerldmess,  no  great  affectation  of  words,  nor  painted  elo- 
quence. Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1650. 
clerkly  (klerk 'li),   a.     [<  clerk  +  -?«i.]     1. 
Clerk-like;  scholarly. 
Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  Sir  John. 

Shak.,  M.  "W.  of  "W.,  iv.  5. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  clerk  or  secretary,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  penmanship. 

At  flrst  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill 
"When  the  king  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 
Thanks  t«  St.  Bothan  I  son  of  mine. 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  16. 

clerkly  (klferk'H),  adv.     [<  ME.  clerkely;  <  clerk 

+  -ly^-l    In  the  manner  of  a  clerk  or  scholar; 

skilfully.  ' 

The  great  Princes,  and  Popes,  and  Sultans  would  one 

salute  and  greet  an  other  sometime  in  trendship  and 

sport,  ,  .  .  &  nothing  seemed  clerkly  done,  but  must  be 

done  in  ryrae.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  8. 

Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here. 

With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch'd? 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
They  [the  poets]  did  clerkly,  in  figures,  set  before  us  sun- 
dry tales.  Gasaoigne,  Delicate  Diet  for  Droonkardes. 

clerk's-alet,  »•    See  clerk-ale. 

clerkship  (klerk'ship),  n.  [<  MB.  elerc-,  clmrc- 
scipe;  <  clerk  +  -ship.)  If.  The  state  of  being 
in  holy  orders. —  2.  Scholarship;  erudition. 

He  was  not  averse  to  display  his  clerkship  and  scholas- 
tic information.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  Ixvii. 

3.  The  office  or  business  of  a  clerk  or  account- 
ant. 

ClerodeudrOU  (kle-ro-den'dron),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gtr. 
KkTJpoQ,  lot,  -1-  Shdpmi,  tree.]  A  verbenaceous 
genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  about  70  species, 
of  warm  regions,  chiefly  of  the  old  world.  The 
flowers  are  often  showy,  and  several  species 
have  been  cultivated  in  hothouses. 

cleromancy  (kle'ro-man-si),  n.  [=F.  ol4ro- 
mancie  =  Sp.  cleromancia,  <  Gr.  K\rjpo(,  lot,  -t- 
/lavreia,  divination.]  Divination  by  throwing 
dice  or  lots,  and  interpreting  according  to  cer- 
tain rules  the  points  or  marks  turned  up. 

cleronomy  (kle-ron'o-mi),  n.  [=P.  clSrono- 
mie,  <  Gr.  Khipovofila,  an  inheritance,  <  K2,ripov6- 
fioQ,  an  heir,  <  KXijpog,  lot,  4-  vifieadai,  have  as 
one's  share,  mid.  of  ve/ieiv,  distribute :  see 
nome."]  That  which  is  given  to  any  one  as  his 
lot ;  inheritance ;  heritage  or  patrimony. 

clerstoryt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  clearstory. 

clertet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  clarity. 

clerucn  (kle'rok),  11.  [<  Gr,  K^povxog,  one  who 
holds  an  allotment  of  land,  <  kItjpoq,  a  lot,  + 
«jEtv,  have,  hold.]  In  ancient  Athens,  a  citizen 
to  whom  land  was  allotted  in  conquered  terri- 
tory under  the  system  of  colonization  called 


cleruchial  (klf-ro'ki-al),  a.  [<  cleruch  +  4al.'\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cleruohy,  or  to  the  Athe- 
nian eleruchs. 

cleruchy  (kle'ro-ki),  11. ;  pi.  cleruehies  (-kiz).  [< 
Gr.  Kh]povxi-a,  the  aUotment  of  land  in  a  foreign 
country  among  the  citizens  (see  def.  1),<  Kkrjpov- 
xog,  one  who  holds  an  allotment  of  land:  see 
cleruch.']  1.  A  system  of  colonization  of  con- 
quered territory  practised  by  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians from  506  B.  C.  The  land  was  distributed 
equally  among  the  ten  Athenian  tribes,  and  parcels  were 
assigned  by  lot  to  a  certain  number  of  poor  citizens  from 
each  tribe.  The  eleruchs  retained  their  Athenian  citizen- 
ship, and  transmitted  it  to  their  children  under  the  con- 
dition of  presenting  themselves  at  Athens  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  having  their  names  entered  on  the  register 
of  their  proper  deme.  The  eleruchs  were  exempted  from 
certain  charges  to  the  Athenian  state,  but  remained  sub- 
ject to  military  service.  The  natives  of  the  conquered 
territory  often  retained  some  portion  of  the  land,  and  De- 
came  Athenian  metics. 
2.  A  colony  constituted  under  this  system. 

clerum  (kle'rum),  n.  [Short  for  L.  (ML.  NL.) 
sermo  ad  clerum,  a  sermon  addressed  to  the 
clergy :  L.  sermo{n-),  a  speech,  LL.  a  sermon ; 
ad,  to;  clerum,  aoc.  of  LL.  clerus,  the  clergy, 
clericws,  a  clergyman:  see  sermon,  ad!-,  and 
clergy.]  A  sermon  preached  at  certain  times 
and  places,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England;  especially,  one  delivered  on  January 
12th  by  the  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity or  some  one  appointed  by  him. 

Clerus  (kle'rus),  ».  [NL.  (Geoffroy,  1764),  < 
Gr.  /c%of,  a  lot.]    The  typical  genus  of  beetles 
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of  the  family  Cleridce.  The  basal  tarsal  joint  is  scarce- 
ly visible,  the  labial  palps  end  in  a  large  hatchet-shaped 
joint,  and  the  terminal  antennal  joint  is  acutely  produced. 
The  larvffi  are  red.  There  are  about  20  species  of  this  im- 
portant genus  in  the  United  States.  The  European  C.  al- 
vearius  infests  the  nests  of  mason-bees. 

cletch  (klech),  V.  and  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
clutch^. 

cletef,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cleat^,  cleat^. 

Clethra  (kleth'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kkifipa,  al. 
der  (which  these  plants  resemble  in  foliage).] 
A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Ericacece,  na- 
tives of  North  and  South  America  and  Madeira. 
They  are  shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  serrate  leaves  and 
many  whi£e  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  The  corolla  con- 
sists of  five  free  petals.  The  white  alder  or  sweet  pepper- 
bush,  C.  alnifolia,  a  species  of  the  Atlantic  States,  a  hand- 
some shrub  with  very  fragrant  flowers,  is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated. 

cleugh,  clench  (kluch),  n.  [Sc,  =  clougJP-,  q.  v.] 
A  cleft  or  gorge  in  a  hill ;  a  ravine ;  also,  a  chfE 
or  the  side  of  a  ravine. 

Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain 
"When  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  8. 
At  length  they  lost  sight  of  Martin  and  the  cows ;  and 
they  began  to  run  up  a  little  cleuch  which  we  call  Corri- 
nan-shian,  where  there  is  a  wee  bit  stripe  of  a  burn. 

Scott,  Monastery,  I.  3. 

cle've^t,  i>.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cleave^. 

devest,  i>.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cleave'^. 

devest,  n.  [ME.,  <  AS.  cledfa,  clidfa,  cledfa, 
clgfa,  clifa,  a  cell,  chamber,  lair,  den,  appar.  < 
cledfan,  E.  cleave,  separate,  divide :  see  cleave'^.'] 
A  chamber. 

He  caste  him  on  his  bac 

Ant  bar  him  hom  to  hise  cleue. 

Havelok,  1.  650. 
Wickednes  thoght  he,  night  and  dai 
In  his  kleve  thar  he  lai. 

Ps.  XXXV.  5  (ME.  version). 

cleve*  (klev),  m.  [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  cleve,  also  clefe, 
rare  sing,  from  pi.  cleves  of  cliff:  see  cliff^.]  -An 
obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  cliffy. 

Light  and  shadow,  step  by  step,  wandered  over  the 
furzy  cleves.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xix. 

devest,  n.  [ME.,  also  dive  (spelled  clyve) ;  prob. 
associated  with  cleve^ ;  only  in  the  work  quoted, 
translating  L.  clivus,  a  declivity,  slope,  hill: 
see  cliuus,  clivous.]    Ahill;  ahiUside. 

Make  hem  lough  [low]  in  cleves  that  declyne. 
In  plaine  or  ronke  lande  hier  [higher]  may  thai  be. 
But  bondes  harde  in  vyne  is  not  to  se. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 
Thai  here  anoon  in  places  temperate. 
And  forth  thai  come  in  cleves  and  in  planys. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  94. 

cleveite  (kle'vlt),  n.  [<  Cleve,  the  name  of  a 
Swedish  chemist,  +  -ite^.]  A  mineral  closely 
allied  to  uraninite,  but  containing  some  yttri- 
wn,  erbium,  and  other  rare  substances,  found 
in  Norway. 
Cle'Ver^  (Mev'er),  a.  [Not  found  earlier  than 
the  17th  century,  and  appar.  of  provincial  ori- 
gin, being  found  in  dial,  use;  cf.  Dan.  dial. 
Jclover,  klever,  with  same  senses  ("Wedgwood)  as 
E.  clever^,  in  most  of  the  senses  given  below. 
The  word  can  hardly  be,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, a  corruption  of  ME.  deliver,  which  partly 
eoincidesdn  sense  (see  deliver,  a.).]  1.  Possess- 
ing skill  or  address;  having  special  ability  of 
any  kind,  especially  such  as  involves  quickness 
of  intellect  or  mechanical  dexterity;  adroit. 
It  now  commonly  implies  the  possession  of  ability  which, 
though  noteworthy,  does  not  amount  to  genius,  nor  even 
to  a  high  degree  of  talent. 

The  cleverest  men  stood  in  the  van. 
Battle  ofPentland  Hills  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  242). 

The  Highland  men,  they're  clever  men 

At  handling  sword  and  shield. 

Bonny  John  Seton  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  233). 
Though  there  were  many  clever  men  in  England  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  only 
two  great  creative  minds.  Macaulay. 

There  is  no  harm  in  being  stupid,  so  long  as  a  man  does 
not  think  himself  clever;  no  good  in  being  clever,  if  a  man 
thinks  himself  so,  for  that  is  a  short  way  to  the  worst  stu- 
pidity. Geo.  MacBonald,  Mary  Marston,  v. 

2.  Indicative  of  or  exhibiting  cleverness :  as, 
a  clever  speech ;  a  clever  trick. 

(That  clever  mist  of  words  with  which  an  experienced 
Avriter  hides  the  fact  that  he  can  find  nothing  to  say  on  a. 
certain  subject.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Sheridan,  p.  61. 

3.  "WeU  shaped;  active-looking;  handsome. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

The  girl  was  a  tight  clever  wench  as  any  was.    Arhuthnot. 

4.  Good-natured;  obliging;  complaisant;  pos- 
sessing an  agreeable  mind  or  disposition. 
[CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

If  we  pull  together,  you  will  find  me  a  clever  fellow  ;  if 
we  don't,  you  will  find  me  a  bloody  rascal. 

ii.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  4. 


clever 

Lord  John  was  a  large,  hearty  man,  who  lived  generous- 
ly, [and]  was  clever  to  the  Indians  and  squaws. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  232. 

5.  Agreeable;  pleasant;  comfortable;  nice: 
as,  "these  clever  apartments,"  Cowper, 'Works, 
V.  290.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

We  could  not  have  been  in  so  clever  a  place  as  this  is, 
circumstanced  as  we  are,  this  summer. 

3Iiss  Talbot,  in  Miss  Carter's  Letters,  III.  191. 
I  wonder  if  you  are  going  to  stay  long?    All  summer? 
Well,  that's  clever.  S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  17. 

=Syil.  1.  Adroit,  Dexterous,  Expert,  etc.  (see  adroit); 
ready,  quick,  ingenious,  neat-handed,  knowing,  sharp, 
bright. 

clever^  (Mev'fer),  v.  i.    A  variant  of  claver^. 
cleverality  (klev-e-ral'i-ti),  n.    [<  clever^  + 
-ality.']     Cleverness;  smartness.     [A  jocular 
term.] 

Sheridan  was  clever ;  scamps  often  are ;  hut  Johnson 
had  not  a  spark  of  cUverality  in  him.       Charlotte  Bronte. 

cle'verism  (klev'er-izm),  n.    [<  clever^  +  -ism.'] 
A  clever  saying.     [Kare.] 

Mr.  Smith  naturally  and  inevitably  saw  chiefly  the  busy, 
pushing  talkers  of  the  big  towns,  full  of  the  last  new 
cLeeerisms,  just  sharp  enough  to  repeat  the  parrot  cries  of 
European  mischief-makers,  and  to  be  ingeniously  wrong 
on  most  subjects.  Contemporaiy  Itev.,  LI.  11. 

cle'Verly  (klev'^r-U),  adv.    1.    Dexterously; 
skilfully;  ably;  effectively. 

These  would  inveigle  rats  with  th'  scent. 
And  sometimes  catch  them  with  a  snap. 
As  clev&rly  as  th'  ablest  trap. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1. 
2.  Pleasantly;  nicely;  comfortably:  as,  to  be 
cleverly  lodged.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] — 3. 
Fairly;  actvially.     [Colloq.] 

We  had  let  our  sails  go  hy  the  run,  before  it  [the  hur- 
ricane] cleverly  took  us.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  169. 
The  landlord  comes  to  me  as  soon  as  I  was  cleverly  up 
in  the  morning.           Haliburton,  Sam  Slick  in  Eng.,  viii. 

cle'Vemess  (klev'to-nes),  n.    [<  clever^  +  -mess.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  clever;  quickness  of 
intellect  or  mechanical  dexterity;  adroitness  ; 
skill ;  ingenuity;  intelligence. 

Cleverness  is  a  sort  of  genius  for  instrumentality.  It  is 
the  brain  of  the  hand.  In  literature,  cleverness  is  more 
frequently  accompanied  by  wit  .  .  .  than  by  humour. 

Coleridge,  The  Friend  (ed.  Moxon),  II.  133. 

Shallow  is  a  fool.  But  his  animal  spirits  supply,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  place  of  cleverness. 

Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

Circles  in  whose  .  .  .  precise  vocabulary  cleverness  im- 
plies mere  aptitude  for  doing  and  knowing,  apart  from  char- 
acter. George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  95. 

2.  Mildness  or  agreeableness  of  disposition; 
obligingness;  good  nature.  [Colloq.,  IT.  S.] 
=SyiL  1.  Faculty,  Ingenuity,  etc.  (see  genius),  aptness, 
readiness,  quickness,  expertness. 

cle'Tis,  cle'Ty  (klev'is.  klev'i),  n.;  pi.  clevises 

(-i-sez),  elevies  (-iz).  [Ap- 

par.  nit.  <  cleave%  split : 

cf.  leel.   Mofi,  a  forked 

stick,  <  fcj/w/a  =B.  cleave^, 

q.  v.]     An  iron  bent  in 

the    form  of   a   stirrup, 

horseshoe,  or  the  letter 

U,  with  the  two  ends  perforated  to  receive  a 

pin,  used  to  connect  a  draft-chain  orwhipple- 

tree  to  a  cart  or  plow. 

cle'Vis-bolt  (klev'is-bolt),  n.    Same  as  lewis-holt. 

cle'Vy,  n.     See  clevis. 

clew,  n,  and  v.    See  clue. 

Cle'Welt,  »•     An  obsolete  form  of  clue. 

cle'we^t,  f^.    See  elough^. 

Cliantlllis  (kli-an'thus),  n.  [NX.,  more  cor- 
rectly 'CleanthtiS,  <  Gr.  /t/Uof,  fame,  glory  (of. 
'K?iet6>,  L.  Clio),  +  avdoc,  a 
flower.]  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants,  of  two  spe- 
cies, found  in  Australasia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  cul- 
tivated as  hothouse-  and  gar- 
den-plants, generally  under 
the  name  of  glory-pea.  They 
are  shrubs,  with  large  handsome 
flowers  in  racemes.  The  C.  puni- 
ceus  is  a  very  elegant  plant  with 
crimson  flowers,  attaining  a  height 
of  8  or  10  feet.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called 
parrofs-bill,  from  the  form  of  the 
keeled  petal. 

Clich       (klich),       n. 
[Turk,  kilij,  <  Hind. 
kirich,  kirch,  Beng. 
Mrich,  Malay  kiris,  Icris,  kris  (> 
E.  creese),  a  sword  or  long  dag- 
ger: see  creese.]   Abroad-bladed 
.   Turkish  saber. 

cliche    (kle-sha'),  n.      [F.,   pp, 
of  clicker,  stereotype,  <  OP.  cli- 
quer,  clap  (see  clicJc^).     Cf.  G.  aWclatschen,  ste- 
reotype, <  ab,  =  E.  off,  +  klatschen,  clap  (cf.  E, 


Cliantk-us  puni- 
ceus. 
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dash).]  An  electrotype  or  stereotype  plate. — 
Cliche  casting,  that  kind  of  casting  effected  by  forcing 
the  mold  or  the  matrix  suddenly  on  the  melted  metal. 

Clicliy  ■white.    See  wMte. 

click'  (klik),  V.  [Not  found  in  MB. ;  =  D. 
Miklcen  (redupl.  hUkklakken)  =  LG.  klikken  (>  G. 
klicken  and  OP.  cUquer,  click,  clack,  clap:  see 
clicket  and  cUchS),  click,  clack,  clash,  =  Pan. 
klikke  =  Sw.  klicka,  miss  fire :  an  imitative  va- 
riant of  clack,  expressing  a  slighter  sound.]  I. 
intrans.  To  make  a  small  sharp  sound,  or  a 
succession  of  weak  sharp  sounds,  as  by  a  gen- 
tle blow;  tick. 

The  solemn  death-watch  clicked. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  L  101. 

If  He  have  called  you  to  ply  the  instruments  of  the  arti- 
san, let  your  shop  he  musical  the  livelong  day  with  the 
clicking  of  your  tools.    Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  207. 

II.  trans.  To  move  with  a  clicking  sound. 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch. 

Tennyson,  The  Owl,  i. 

She  clicked  back  the  bolt  which  held  the  window-sash. 

Thackeray. 

Sometimes  spelled  Mick. 
clicki  (kUk),  n.  [=  MD.  Mick  =  LG.  klik  (>  G. 
Mick)  =  Norw.  klikk,  klik,  a  click,  =  Dan.  klik, 
a  miss-flre ;  from  the  verb.]  1 .  A  small  sharp 
sound :  as,  the  click  of  a  latch ;  the  click  of  a 
pistol. 

To  the  billiard  room  I  hastened ;  the  click  of  balls  and 
the  hum  of  voices  resounded  thence. 

Charlotte  Bronte',  Jane  Eyre,  xxi, 

3.  A  oluck-Uke  sound,  used  in  the  alphabets  of 
certain  languages,  especially  the  Hottentot  and 
neighboring  tongues  in  South  Africa,  it  is  made 
by  pressing  the  tip  or  edge  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  withdrawing  it  by  a  sucking  action. 
There  are  different  clicks,  according  as  different  parts  of 
the  tongue  are  used ;  and  guttural  sounds  are  combined  in 
utterance  with  them.    Al^o  called  cluck. 

* 'Suction-stops"  are  formed  .  .  .  by  placing  the  tongue 
or  lips  in  the  position  for  a  stop,  and  then  sucking  out  the 
air  between  the  organs  which  form  the  stop ;  they  are  thus 
pressed  strongly  together  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
mouth,  so  that  when  separated  a  distinct  smack  is  heard. 
These  sounds  are  common  in  interjectional  speech.  .  .  . 
In  many  of  the  South  African  languages  these  suctions 
are  those  essential  elements  of  speech  known  as  clicks. 
(This  name  is  somewhat  inappropriate;  "cluck "would 
describe  the  sounds  better.) 

H.  Sweet,  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  p.  55. 

3.  In  macft.,  a  small  bar  which  moves  backward 
and  forward,  and  at  every  forward  stroke  en- 
ters the  teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel  or  rack,  which 
it  pushes  forward,  leaving  it  at  rest  during  the 
backward  stroke.  .Also  called  cKcfcer. — 4.  The 
latch  of  a  door.     [Local.] 

click^  (klik),  V.  t.  [North.  E.,  =  cleek,  cleach, 
var.  of  clutch :  see  cleik,  clutch^.']  To  snatch ; 
clutch :  as,  he  clicked  it  out  o'  my  hands.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

"  I  take  'em  to  prevent  abuses," 
Cants  he,  and  then  the  Crucifix 
And  Chalice  from  the  Altar  clicks. 

T.  Ward,  England's  Reformation,  p.  397. 

click-beetle  (klik'be'''tl),  n.  A  name  given  to 
beetles  of  the  family  Elateridce,  on  account  of 
the  ability  possessed  by  most 
species,  when  placed  on  the 
back,  of  springing  into  the  air 
with  an  audible  chck.  iiiis  singu- 
lar power  depends  upon  the  loose  artic- 
ulation between  the  prothorax  and  the 
mesothorax,  and  on  the  presence  of  a 
long  prosternal  spine,  which  fits  into 
an  excavation  of  the  mesothorax.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  and  in  the 
imago  state  feed  on  vegetables.  Most 
of  their  larvae  have  the  same  feeding 
habit,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  a  few 
are  carnivorous.   See  Elateridce. 

clicker  (kUk'^r),  n.  [Appar.  < 
cHcfci  + -e?"!.]  1 .  Same  as  cKcfci, 
3. — 3.  A  person  employed  by  a  shopkeeper  to 
stand  at  the  door  and  solicit  custom.  [Vulgar, 
Eng.]  —  3.  In  shoemaking,  one  who  cuts  out 
leather  for  the  uppers  and  soles  of  boots  and 
shoes. — 4.  In  j>rinting,  as  formerly  and  still 
sometimes  conducted,  the  compositor  who  re- 
ceives the  copy  of  a  work  and  distributes  it 
among  the  other  compositors,  makes  np  the 
pages,  and  sets  up  head-lines,  etc. ;  the  leader 
of  a  companionship  of  typesetters. 

clicket  (klik'et),  n.  [Also  formerly  cliquet;  < 
ME.  cliket,  clyket,  a  door-knocker,  a  key,  <  OF. 
cliquet,  a  latch,  <  cUqmer,  click,  clap :  see  click^, 
V.  Cf .  MD.  klincket,  D.  kUnket,  a  wicket,  wicket- 
door,  Dan.  klinke,  a  latch:  see  clink,  «.]  1. 
Anything  that  makes  a  rattling  noise ;  espe- 
cially, a  contrivance  used  in  knocking  or  call- 
ing for  admission,  as  a  pin  with  a  ratchet,  or  a 
knocker.     Chaucer. 


client 

He  smytethe  on  the  Gardyn  gate  with  a  Clyhet  of  Syl- 
ver,  that  he  holdethe  in  his  bond. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  210. 

Specifically — 3.  An  instrument  making  a  clap- 
ping noise,  used  by  beggars  to  attract  attention. 
See  clack-dish. —  3.  pi.  Flat  rattling  bones  for 
boys  to  play  with.  Coles,  1717. — 4.  A  latch- 
key. B.  Jonson. — 5.  The  latch  or  lock  of  a  door. 

He  hath  the  keye  of  the  cliket  thaug  the  kyng  slepe. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  vi.  94. 

[Obsolete  or  local  in  all  senses.] 
clickett,  v.  t.     [ME.  eliketen;  <  clicket,  n.]    To 
lock  with  a  clicket. 

The  dore  closed, 
Kayed  and  cliketed  to  kepe  the  with-outen. 

Piers  Plownuin  (B),  v.  623. 

click-pulley  (klik'pul'''i),  n.  In  mack. ,  a  sheave 
having  teeth  in  its  rim  engaged  by  a  click  or 
ratchet. 

click-wheel  (klik'hwel),  n.  A  cog-wheel  hav- 
ing the  cogs  inclined  on  one  face  and  radial  on 
the  other,  so  disposed  that  they  present  the  in- 
clined faces  to  a  cUok,  pawl,  ratchet,  or  detent, 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  wheel  moves, 
wliile  the  radial  faces  on  the  opposite  side  en- 
gage the  detent  and  keep  the  wheel  from  mov- 
ing backward.    Also  called  ratchet-wheel. 

cli&y  (klik'i),  a.     [<  click^-  +  ■y^.'\    FuU  of 
clicks  or  cluck-like  sounds.     [Bare.] 
All  sorts  of  words  in  their  strange  dicky  language. 

The  Century,  XXV.  195. 

Clidastes  (kll-das'tez),  n.  [Nli. ,  <  Gr.  as  if  *idei. 
Sd^eiv  (cf .  K^^idovv),  lock  up,  <  Gr.  /c/Utf  (^lAetS-), 
a  key.]  A  remarkable  genus  of  extinct  rep- 
tiles, of  the  order  Pythonomorpha,  from  the 
Cretaceous  deposits  of  North  America,  having 
each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  provided  with  a 
peculiar  articulation  behind  the  middle  of  its 
length  and  between  the  splenial  and  angular 
bones,  whence  the  name.  About  a  dozen  spe- 
cies have  been  described,  varying  in  length 
from  12  to  40  feet.    Also  Cleidastes. 

clide^t,  «•  A  variant  of  clithe.  See  clithe,  and 
quotation  imder  clive^. 

Clido-.  [Also  written,  less  prop.,  cleido-,  repr. 
Gr.  kJ\£iSo-,  combining  form  of  /c/U/f,  =  L.  clavis, 
a  key,  the  clavicle:  see  clavis,  cUmicle.']  A 
prefix  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  'key'  or  (in 
anatomy)  'clavicle.' 

clidomancy  (kli'do-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kkek 
(K?[eid-),  a  key,  -I-  /^avreta,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  a  key,  especially  by  means  of 
a  key  fastened  into  a  Bibje  or  other  book,  the 
object  being  to  ascertain  who  is  to  be  one's 
lover  or  sweetheart,  when  the  right  name  is  men- 
tioned or  the  initial  letter  uttered,  the  book  and  key  are 
expected  to  move  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  holds 
them.  Formerly  this  method  was  used  to  detect  those 
guilty  of  theft.    Also  cleidomaney. 

clidomastoid  (kli-do-mas'toid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
NL.  cUdomastoideus,  <  Gr.  idei^  {kT^iS-),  a  key, 
the  clavicle,  -I-  NL.  mastoideiis:  see  mastoid.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  clavicle  and  to  the  mas- 
toid process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  connecting 
these  parts,  as  a  muscle. 

II,  n.  A  clidomastoid  muscle:  the  clavicular 
portion  of  the  stemoelidomastoid  muscle. 
Also  cleidomastoid  and  clavomastoid. 

clidomastoideus  (k]i"d6-mas-toi'de-us),  n.;  pi. 
clidoma'stoidei  (-i).  [NL. :  see  clidomastoid.] 
The  clavicular  part  of  the  stemoclidomastoi- 
deus  muscle,  sometimes  distinct  from  the  ster- 
nomastoideus.    Also  cleidomastoideus  and  cto- 


Clidosterna  (kli-do-stfer'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KAsif  {KAstS-),  a  toy,  the  clavicle,  +  arepvov, 
sternum.]  A  group  or  suborder  of  Testudinata, 
having  a  sutural  union  of  the  plastron  with  the 
carapace  strengthened  by  ascending  axillary 
and  inguinal  buttresses,  it  includes  the  recent 
Emydidix  or  Clemmyidce,  Testudinidce,  and  Cincstemidce, 
and  extmct  Pleurostemidce,  Baenidce,  and  Adoddce.  Also 
Cleidostema. 

Clidosternall  (kli-do-st6r'nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  k}^1; 
(iOiet<S-),  a  key,  the  clavicle,  -J-  aripvov,  sternum, 
+  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  clavicle  and 
the  sternum,  or  the  coflar-bone  and  breast- 
bone. Also  cleidosternal.  More  frequently 
sternoclavicular. 

clidosternal2  (kH-do-stSr'nal),  a.  and  n.    [< 
Clidosterna  +  -al.]   t.  a.  Eelaling  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Clidosterna. 
II.  n.   A  tortoise  of  the  group  Clidosterna. 
Also  cleidosternal. 

cliency  (kli'en-si),  n.  [<  client  +  -cy.  Cf.  ML. 
clientia,  protection.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  client. 

client  (kli'ent),  n.  [<  ME.  client  =  D.  kUent  = 
G.  client  =  Dan.   Sw.  klient,  <   OF.  cldent,  P. 


client 

eUent  =  Sp.  P^.  It.  cliente,  <  L.  clien(t-)s,  older 
cltien{t-)B,  a  client,  follower,  Ht.  'hearer,'  prop, 
ppr.  of  chiere  =  Gr.  Kliieiv  =  Skt.  V  9^^>  hear, 
whence  also  (pp.)  Skt.  gruta,  heard,  =  Gr.  nhirdg 
=  L.  m-clutus,  heard  of,  famous,  =  AS.  hlud, 
E.  loud:  see  loud.^  1.  laMom.  antiq.,  a  person 
who  was  under  the  guardianship  and  protection 
of  another  of  superior  rank  and  influence,  called 
his  patron.  The  relation  of  client  and  patron  between 
a  pleoeian  and  a  patrician  although  at  first  strictly  volun- 
tary, was  hereditary,  the  former  bearing  the  family  name 
of  the  latter,  and  performing  various  services  for  him  and 
hia  family  both  in  peace  and  war,  in  retui-n  for  advice 
and  support  in  respect  to  private  rights  and  interests. 
Foreigners  in  Kome,  and  even  allied  or  subject  states  and 
cities,  were  often  clients  of  Eoman  patricians  selected  by 
them  as  patrons.  The  number  of  a  patrician's  clients, 
as  of  a  baron's  vassals  in  the  middle  ages,  was  a  gage  of 
his  greatness. 

The  institution  by  which  every  plebeian  was  allowed  to 
choose  any  patrician  for  his  patron  .  .  .  made  the  patri- 
cians emiUate  each  other  in  acts  of  civility  and  humanity 
to  their  clients^  and  contributed  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  Home.  J.  Adarnis,  Works,  IV.  543. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  one  who  lives  under  the 
patronage  of,  or  whose  interests  are  represented 
by,  another. 

The  prince  being  at  Brussels,  humbly  besought  his  ma- 
jesty to  pity  the  misery  of  his  poor  subjects ;  who  by  his 
suit  gat  of  the  emperor,  for  his  clients,  words  without 
hope.  Aschwm,  Works,  p.  21. 

We  are  very  curious  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  great 
men  and  their  clients.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  49. 

Wood.  Your  daughters  are  not  yet 

Dispos'dof? 

Golds.        No,  but  we  have  clients  daily. 
That  visit  their  affections. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  i.  1. 

3.  In  the  middle  ages,  any  follower  of  a  noble 
or  knight ;  an  inferior  soldier,  mounted  or  on 
foot ;  a  vassal. — 4.  One  who  puts  a  particular 
interest  into  the  care  and  management  of  an- 
other; specifically,  one  who  applies  to  a  lawyer 
for  advice  and  direction  in  a  question  of  law, 
or  commits  his  cause  or  his  legal  interests  in 
general  to  a  lawyer's  management. 

Advocates  must  deal  plainly  with  their  clients. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

clientage  (klx'en-taj),  «.  [^<.  cUent  + -age.^  1. 
In  Rom.  antiq.'j  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
a  client  under  the  patronage  of  another. 

That  wretched  and  degraduig  clientage  of  the  early  em- 
pire ;  .  .  .  gatherings  of  miserable  idlers,  sycophants,  and 
spendthrifts,  at  the  levees  and  public  appearances  of  those 
whom,  in  their  fawning  servility,  they  addressed  as  lords 
and  masters,  but  whom  they  abused  behind  their  backs  as 
close-fisted  upstarts.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  413. 

Below  this  class  is  the  populace,  between  which  and  the 
patrician  order  a  relation  something  like  Roman  clientage 
existed.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 

2.  Th^condition  of  being  the  client  of  a  law- 
yer or  other  representative  of  one's  interests. 
— 3.  A  body  of  clients,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

The  general  interest  of  the  profession  and  of  the  client- 
age and  the  aim  of  the  judges  are  to  bring  each  cause  to 
as  early  an  end  as  may  be.  The  Century,  XXX.  330. 

Kecommending  such  legislation  as  shall  enable  libra- 
ries to  send  books  to  their  outside  clientage  as  second-class 
matter  at  one  cent  per  pound.  Science,  VIII.  71. 

cliental  (kli'en-tal),  a.  [<.  client  + -al.']  1. 
Pertainiug  to  "a  client  or  clients. 

I  sat  down  in  the  cliental  chair,  placed  over  against  Mr. 
Jaggers's  chair.  Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xx. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  clientage. 

A  dependent  and  cliental  relation. 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Bug.  Hist.,  an.  51. 

[Rare  in  both  uses.] 
cliented(kli'en-ted),  a.   [<  client  +  -ed^.'\  Hav- 
ing clients.   "[Bare.] 

The  least  cliented  pettifoggers. 

R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  f  ol.  4. 

clientelage  (Kli-en'te-laj),  n.  [<  clientele  + 
•age.  The  suffix  is  unnecessary.]  A  body  of 
clients,  dependants,  retainers,  or  supporters; 
clientele. 

Because  her  clientelage  was  orthodox  from  1634  down, 
and  so  deeply  tinct  with  wisdom,  she  [Miss  Grant]  wielded 
a  scepter  more  imperious  than  ever. 

,  N.  A.  Sev.,  CXLIII.  338. 

clientelary  (kli-en'te-la-ri),  a.  [<  clientele  + 
-ar^i.]  Pertaining  to  clients  or  clientage :  as, 
"dientelary  right,"  Prynne,  Power  of  Parlia- 
ments, App.,  p.  167. 

clientele,  clientele  (kU'en-tel;  P.  pron.  kle-on- 
tal'),  n.  [P.  clientele,  <  L.  cUentela,  elientship, 
clients  collectively,  <  clien(t-)s,  a  client:  see  cli- 
««*•]  If.  The  condition  or  relation  of  a  client. 
Len.  Here's  Vargunteius  holds  good  quarter  with  him. 
Cat.  And  under  the  pretext  of  clientde 
And  visitation,  with  the  morning  hail. 
Will  be  admitted.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ill,  3. 

2,  Clients  collectively. 
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The  machinery  of  corruption  was  well  in  order.  The 
great  nobles  commanded  the  votes  of  their  clientele. 

Froude,  Csesar,  p.  184. 
3.  Interestsof  a  client;  patronage.     [Eare.] 

Our  laws  .  .  .  against  those  whose  clientele  you  under- 
take have  been  disputed  both  by  Churchmen  and  States- 
™^"-  Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  WUliams,  i.  213. 

elientship  (kli'ent-ship),  n.  [<  client  +  -sMp.1 
The  condition  of  being  a  client;  a  state  of  be- 
ing under  the  protection  of  a  patron.  Dryden. 
cliff  1  (Hif),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  clife  (pi.  cleeves, 
cleves),  <  ME.  clif  clef  (dat.  clife,  clefe,  dive, 
cleve,  pi.  dives,  cleves.  clevis,  etc.),  <  AS.  clif 
(pi.  elifu,  deofu)  (=  OS.  Mif=  D.  mf=  LG.  Mif, 
a  cliff,  a  rock,-  =  Icel.  fcZif  =  OHG.  kleb),  a  cliff, 
prob.  orig.  a  place  climbed  or  to  be  climbed,  < 
*cUfan  (pp.  *difen),  in  comp.  othcUfan,  adhere, 
=  Icel.  Mifa,  climb :  see  cUve^  and  cleave^.  The 
MD.  Mippe,  hleppe,  D.  Tclip  =  LG.  Uippe  (>  G. 
Uippe)  =T)a,Ti.  Uippe  =  Sw.  klippa,  a  cliff,  crag, 
are  appar.  of  other  origin ;  cf .  cUp^.']  The  steep 
and  rugged  face  of  a  rocky  mass;  a  steep  rock 
or  headland ;  a  precipice. 

And  romynge  on  the  clyves  by  the  sea. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1470. 
Here  es  a  knyghte  in  theis  klevys,  enolesside  with  hilles. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2396. 
England's  shore,  whose  promontory  cleeves 
Shew  Albion  is  another  little  world. 

Gh^eerta,  Eriar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  547. 
cliffs  (klif),  n.    A  variant  of  clef. 
cliff-brake  (Mif'brak),  n.    See  hrake^. 
cliff-d'weller  (klif  dwel-6r),  n.   Amember  of  one 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  southwestern 
United  States  who  built  their  dwellings  in  nat- 
ural recesses  in  cliffs. 
cliff-limestone  (klif 'Km''st6n),  n.   A  name  once 
extensively  used  by  geologists  for  certain  rocks 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  partly  of  Silurian  and 
partly  of  Devonian  age,  forming  cliffs  or  bluffs 
along  that  stream.    The  name  has  been  dropped 
since  the  completion  of  more  accurate  surveys. 
cliff-SWallo'W  (klif'swoF^'o),  n.    A  bird  of  the 
family  Hirundinidw  and  genus  Petrochelidon : 
so  called  from  affixing  its  bottle-nosed  nests 
of  mud  to  cliffs.    There  ai-e  several  species ;  the  best- 
known  is  P.  lunifrons,  abundantly  but  irregularly  distrib- 
uted in  North  America,  and  in  populous  districts  usually 
building  its  nests  under  eaves,  whence  it  is  often  called 
eaves-swallow.    It  is  6i  inches  long  and  about  12  in  extent 
of  wings ;  the  upper  parts  and  a  spot  on  the  breast  are 
dark,  lustrous  steel-blue ;  the  under  parts  .are  rusty-gray ; 
the  rump  is  rufous;  the  chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  the 
head  are  chestnut ;  and  the  forehead  is  marked  with  a 
white  or  light  crescent.    The  tail  is  scarcely  forked.    Also 
called  mud-swallow,  crescent-swallow,  and  republican  swal- 
low. 
cliffy  (Mif'i),  a.     [ME.  not  found ;  <  AS.  difig, 
<  cUf+  -ig:  see  cM/i  and  -^i.]    Having  cliffs ; 
broken ;  craggy.     John  Dyer. 
cliftif  (klift),  n.    A  variant  of  cleftK 
cliftlf  (kUft),  V.  t.     [<  clift\  «.]     To  split. 

Through  clif  ted  stones.    Congreve,  Mourning  Bride,  i.  3. 
Clift^  (klift),  n.     [A  form  of  cUffi-,  due  appar. 
to  confusion  with  clift^  —  cte/fi.]    A  cliff. 
I  view  the  coast  old  Ennius  once  admir'd ; 
Where  clifts  on  either  side  their  points  display. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  vi.  17. 

cliftonite  (klif 'ton-it),  n.  [Named  after  K.  B. 
Clifton,  a  professor  of  physics  at  Oxford.]  A 
form  of  graphitic  carbon  occurring  in  cubic  or 
eubo-octahedral  crystals  in  the  meteoric  iron 
of  Youngdegin  in  West  Australia. 

Clifty  (klif 'ti),  a.  [<  clift^,  =  cliff\  +  -i/i.] 
Cliffy.     [Bare.] 

The  rocks  below  widen  .  .  .  and  their  difty  sides  are 

fringed  with  weed.  Pennant. 

The  vagrant  winds  were  abroad,  rioting  among  the  clifty 

heights  where  they  held  their  tryst. 

C.  E.  Craddoclc<MisB  Murfree),  Harper's  Mag.j  LXXVI.  66. 

cfiid  (kli'id),  n.  A  pteropod  of  the  family  Chidce. 

Oliidae  (kli'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  aio,  2  (6),  + 
■idoB.']     Same  as  Clionidce'-. 

clikett,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  clichet. 

clima  (kli'ma),  n.  [L.,  appar.  a  particular  use 
of  cUma,  a  region :  see  clime^,  climate.']  An  an- 
cient Boman  measure  of  land,  a  square  of  60 
Eoman  feet  on  the  side. 

Climactert  (kli-mak'ter),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  aj/io/c- 
Tiip,  a  step  of  a  staircase  or  ladder,  a  danger- 
ous period  of  life,  <  Kktiia^,  a  ladder,  climax: 
see  climax.']    A  climacteric. 

climactert  (kli-mak'ter),  v.  t.  [<  climacter,  m.] 
To  bring  to  a  cUmaeteric,  especially  to  the 

S-and  climacteric.    Drayton.     [Bare.] 
macterian  (kli-mak-te'ri-an),  n.     [<  cliMac- 
tery  +  -an.]    An  author  or  a  speaker  who  is 
given  to  or  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rhetorical 
figure  called  climax,     [Bare.] 
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Observe  the  author's  steps  continually  rising ;  we  shall 
find  him  on  many  occasions  a  great  cUtnaeterian. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  23. 

climacteric  (kli-mak-ter'ik  or  kli-mak'te-rik), 
a.  and  n.  [=  P.  climatMgue,  etc.,  <  L.  climao- 
tericus,  <  Gr.  Kkiiianrriprndq,  pertaining  to  a  cU- 
maeter,  <  KkifiaKxiip:  see  climacter.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  critical  period,  crisis,  or  climax. 

At  that  climacteric  time  [the  close  of  the  civil  war]  the 
Pleiad  of  our  elder  poets  was  complete  and  shining — not 
a  star  was  lost.  Stedmum,  Poets  of  America,  p.  95. 

Climacteric  teething,  the  production  of  teeth  at  a  very 
late  period  of  lite,  generally  between  the  sixty-third  and 
eighty-first  years.— Climacteric  years.    See  II. 

II,  n.  A  critical  period  in  life,  or  a  period  in 
which  some  great  change  is  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  human  constitution;  especially, 
the  so-called  change  of  life  or  menopause.  The 
climacteric  years  or  critical  periods  have  been  supposed  to 
be  the  years  ending  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth 
period  of  seven  years,  to  which  some  add  the  eighty-first 
year.  The  sixty-third  year  was  called  the  grand  ov  great 
climacteric.  It  has  been  believed  that  eaeh  of  these 
periods  is  attended  with  some  remarkable  change  in  re- 
spect to  health,  life,  or  fortune. 

Washington  AUston  died  in  the  month  of  July,  1843, 
aged  sixty-three,  having  reached  the  grand  climacteric, 
that  special  mile-stone  on  the  road  of  life. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  163. 

climacterical  (kli-mak-ter'i-kal),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  climacteric. 

Mahomet  .  .  .  made  that  [Mecca]  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, where  he  dyed  in  the  great  climacterical  yeer  of 
his  age.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  42. 

Being  my  birth-day,  and  I  now  entering  my  great  cli- 
macterical of  63.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  30, 1682. 

Climacteris  (kll-mak'te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KXifiaKT-tip:  see  climacter. '\  A  notable  genus  of 
creepers,  of  the  family  Certhiidie,  related  to  the 
wall-creepers,  and  by  some  placed  in  the  same 
subfamily,  TiclwdromiMce,  with  them.  There  are 
several  species,  peculiar  to  the  Australian  and  Papuan  re- 
gions and  the  Philippine  islands.  They  have  a  short  soft 
tail,  short  bill  and  toes,  large  claws,  and  brownish  or 
spotted  plumage.  C.  scandens  is  an  example.  Temminck, 
1820. 

climacteryf  (kli-mak'te-ri),  n.  [<  Gr.  K?UfiaiCT^p, 
a  round  of  a  ladder,  a  climacteric,  with  direct 
reference  to  climax,  q.  v.]  In  rhet.,  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  climax.     [Bare.] 

He  wrought  upon  the  approaches  to  Oates's  plot  with 
notable  disposition  and  climactery,  often  calling  before  he 
came  at  it.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  233. 

He  is  an  artist  at  disposition  and  climactery  for  the  set- 
ting off  his  positions.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  487. 

climat  (P.  pron.  kle'ma),  n.  [P. :  see  climate.] 
Among  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  a  small  dis- 
trict of  ground  known  as  producing  wine  of  a 
certain  quality.  A  climat  may  Uelong  to  one  or  to 
several  proprietors.  The  Cloa-Vougeot  is  a  large  climat 
which  has  generally  belonged  to  one  proprietor;  but 
others,  as  the  climat  of  Chambertin  and  that  of  Musigny, 
have  been  divided  into  several  holdings. 

climatal  (kli'ma-tal),  a.  [<  climate  +  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  climate.     [Bare.] 

The  general  rule  is,  that  climatal  and  geological  changes 
go  on  slowly.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  67. 

climatarchicf  (kK-ma-tar'kdk),  a.  [<  Gr.  lOil- 
lia{T-),  a  region  (in  mod.  sense  of  climate'),  + 
apx^iv,  rule.  '  Cf.  Khfiarapxas  (of  same  forma- 
tion), a  governor  of  a  province.]  Presiding 
over  climates.     Craig. 

climate  (kli'mat), «.  [In  def .  2  modem ;  <  ME. 
climat,  <  OP.  climat,  mod.  P.  cZmai=  Sp.  Pg.  cli- 
ma =  It.  clima,  also  climate,  climato,  =  D.  Mimaat 
=  G.  Dan.  Mima  =  Sw.  hlimat,  <  L.  clima  (>  also 
E.  clime^,  q.  v. ),  <  Gr.  KAi/ia^r-),  a  region,  zone, 
or  belt  of  the  earth,  the  supposed  slope  of  'the 
earth  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  prop,  a  slope, 
inclination,  <  kMvcw,  slope,  =E.  lean^.  Cf.  cli- 
max, etc.]  It.  In  old  geog. :  (a)  A  zone  mea- 
sured on  the  earth's  surface  by  lines  parallel  to 
the  equator.  There  were  thirty  of  these  zones 
between  the  equator  and  the  pole. 

The  Climes  or  Climates,  which  are  the  spaces  of  two  Par- 
allels. Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  50. 

A  climate  is  the  space  or  difference  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  included  between  two  pa^aUells,  wherein  the  day  is 
sensibly  lengthened  or  shortened  half  an  hower. 

J.  Davis,  Seaman's  Secrets  (1594),  ii. 

(6)  One  of  seven  divisions  of  the  earth  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  planets. 

The  superficialtee  of  the  erthe  is  departed  into  7  parties, 
for  the  7  planetes,  and  tho  [these]  parties  ben  clept  cly- 
mates.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  186. 

Hence  —  3.  A  region  or  country;  any  distinct 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

O,  forfend  it,  God, 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refln'd 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed  I 

Shak.,  Rich.  IL,  iv.  1. 
Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  harvest  ol  every  climate. 
Addison,  The  Hoyal  Exchange. 
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3.  The  characteristic  condition  of  a  country  or 
region  in  respect  to  amoimt  or  variations  of 
heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  wind  and 
calm,  etc. ;  especially,  the  combined  result  of 
all  rhe  meteorological  phenomena  of  any  region, 
as  affecting  its  vegetable  and  animal  produc- 
tions, the  health,  comfort,  pursuits,  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  maiddnd,  etc. 

The  climate'a  delicate ;  the  air  most  sweet. 

Shdk.,  W.  T.,  ill.  1. 
This  talent  of  moving  the  passions  cannot  be  of  any 
great  use  in  the  northern  climates.  Swift. 

[As  usedi)y  the  Greeks,  the  word  it\iii.a  denoted  properly  a 
slope  or  an  incline,  and  was  applied  to  mountain-slopes  («At- 
ttara  opwc),  but  especially  to  the  apparent  slope  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  earth  toward  the  pole.  Hence  the  word  came 
gradually  to  be  used  as  nearly  the  equivalent  of  zone  (but 
not  of  the  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  now  so  named). 
A  change  of  "climate"  took  place,  in  going  north,  on  ar- 
riving at  a  place  where  the  day  was  half  an  hour  longer  or 
shorter,  kccording  to  the  season,  than  at  the  point  from 
which  the  start  was  made.  The  same  was  the  meaning 
of  the  word  climate  as  used  by  the  early  English  naviga- 
tors (see  def.  1).  Gradually  the  change  of  temperature 
consequent  on  movingnorth  or  south  came  to  be  considered 
of  more  importance  than  the  length  of  the  day.  Hence 
the  word  climate  came  finally  to  have  the  meaning  now 
attached  to  it.]— Continental  climate.  See  crnitijiental. 
climatet  (kli'mat),  v.  i.  [<  climate,  «.]  To 
dwell;  reside  in  a  particular  region.  [Bare.] 
The  blessed  gods 
Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here  !  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 

climatic  (kli-mat'ik),  a.  [<  climate  +  -ic]  Ec- 
lating to  or  connected  with  oUmate:  as,  "a  cli- 
matic  division,"  Terment. 

The  important  climatic  factors  are  temperature,  mois- 
ture, cloudiness,  wind,  atmospheric  pressure,  evaporation, 
and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  air.   Science,  III.  163. 

climatical  (kli-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  cUmatic. 
[Rare.] 

climatically  (kli-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  As  re- 
gards or  with  reference  to  climate. 

Its  cliTnatically  insulated  position  gives  it  an  evenness 
of  temperature.  The  Century,  XX.VI.  803. 

Climaticity  (kli-ma-tis'i-ti),  n.  [<  climatic  + 
-ity.']  The  capability  of  being  acclimatized; 
the  conditions  under  which  acclimatization  can 
be  successfully  carried  out. 

climation  (Idi-ma'shgn),  n.  [<  climate:  see 
-ation.  Cf.  acclimation.'i  The  act  of  inuring 
to  a  climate;  acclimation.     [Rare.] 

climatize  (kli'ma-tiz),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clima- 
tized,  ppr.  climaiizing.  [<  climate  +  -ize.']  I. 
trans.  To  accustom  to  a  new  oUmate,  as  a  plant^ 
acclimatize. 

II.  intrans.   To  become  acclimated  or  accli- 
matized. 
Also  spelled  cUmatise. 

climatographical  (kli"ma-t6-graf'i-kal),  a.  [< 
climatography  +  4cal.'\  Belonging  to  clLmatog- 
raphy. 

climatography  (kli  -ma  -  tog '  ra  -  fi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
KAi/ua{T-)  (see  climate)  +  -jpa^'i,a,<.  ypd^av, write.] 
A  description  of  climates,  or  a  study  of  their 
distribution  and  variations. 

Climatological  (kli"ma-t6-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
climatology  +  -ical.']  Selating  to  or  connected 
with  climatology. 

climatologically  (kli"ma-to-loj '  i-kal-i),  adv. 
As  regards  climate;  with  reference  to  clima- 
tology. 

The  larger  part  of  the  land-masses  of  the  globe  remained 
climatologically  unaffected.  The  American,  V.  123. 

climatologist  (kli-ma-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  clima- 
tology +  -ist.]  One  skilled  in,  or  who  makes  a 
special  study  of,  climatology. 

The  climatologist,  in  treating  the  causes  of  climate, 
necessarily  makes  use  of  the  laws  which  the  meteorologist 
in  his  broader  study  of  atmospheric  phenomena  has  de- 
duced, and,  in  turn,  furnishes  the  latter  with  facts  which 
he  must  account  for  by  the  meteorological  principles  he 
has  established.  Science,  III.  162. 

climatology  (kli-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  clima- 
tologie,  etc.,  <  Gr.'  M/ia^T-)  (see  climate)  + 
-'/M-yia,  < 'Aeyew,  spea^:  sM-ology.']  The  science 
of  cUmate ;  the  study  of  the  climatic  conditions 
of  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  of 
particular  regions :  nearly  equivalent  to  mete- 
orology, which  is  more  commonly  used. 

climatometer  (kli-ma-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
icAi/M{T-)  (see  climate)  -I-  fitrpov,  measure:  see 
meter.']  An  instrument  used  to  detect  fluctua- 
tions in  the  conditions  of  sensible  temperature. 

climaturet  (kli'ma-tur),  H.     [<  F.  cUmature,  < 
cUmat  -\r  -lire :  see  'cUmate  and  -ure.J   A  climate. 
Demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

climax  (kli'maks),  re.  [=  F.  climax,  etc.,  < 
LL.  climax,  a  climax,  <  Gr.  K2.ifia^,  a  ladder,  a 
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staircase,  a  climax  in  rhetoric,  <  Kliveiv,  slope : 
see  cUne.  Cf.  climacter  and  climate.  The  E. 
word  ladder  is  from  the  same  tdt.  root.]  1.  In 
rliet.,  originally,  such  an  arrangement  of  suc- 
cessive clauses  that  the  last  important  word 
of  one  is  repeated  as  the  first  important  word 
of  the  next ;  accumulated  epanastrophe ;  hence 
(since  this  arrangement  is  generally  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  graduated  increase  in  force  or  em- 
phasis), a  figure  by  which  a  series  of  clauses  or 
phrases  is  so  arranged  that  each  in  turn  sur- 
passes the  preceding  one  in  intensity  of  ex- 
pression or  importance  of  meaning.  See  anti- 
climax. An  example  of  climax  in  both  its  earlier  and  its 
established  meaning  is  found  in  the  following  passage: 
"We  glory  in  tribulations  also :  knowing  that  tribulation 
worketh  patience;  and  patience,  experience;  and  experi- 
ence, hope;  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed."  Bom.  v.  3,  4. 
It  may  as  well  be  called  the  clyming  figure,  for  Clymax 
is  as  much  to  say  as  a  ladder. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  173. 

2.  In  logic :  (a)  A  sorites,  or  chain  of  reason- 
ing. (6)  The  sophism  called  sorites  (which 
see). —  3.  The  highest  point  of  intensity,  de- 
velopment, etc. ;  the  culmination ;  acme :  as, 
he  was  then  at  the  climax  of  his  fortunes. 

We  must  look  higher  for  the  climax  of  earthly  good. 

Is.  Taylor. 
"From  the  court," 
She  answer'd,  "  then  ye  know  the  Prince  ? "  and  he  : 
"  The  climax  of  his  age ! "  Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

Sometimes  the  climax  of  a  character  is  reached  only  in 
old  age,  when  storms  have  wreaked  their  fury  for  a  life- 
time on  a  soul.  C.  J.  Bella-my,  Breton  Mills,  p.  43; 
To  cap  the  climax.  See  cap^. 
climax  (kli'maks),  v.  i.  [<  climax,  re.]  To 
reach  the  highest  point  or  climax ;  culminate. 
[Rare.]  ^ 

The  excitement  in  his  blood  .  .  .  climaxed  suddenly  in 
her  presence.  The  Century,  XXV.  Ill, 

climb  (klim),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  climbed  or  clomb 
(the  latter  obsolete  except  in  poetry),  ppr. 
climbing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  clime,  clyme;  < 
ME.  climben,  climen,  clemen  (pret.  clam,  clamb, 
clomb,  pi.  clamben,  clomben,  clumben,  clomme,  pp. 
clomben,  clumben),  <  AS.  climban  (pret.  *clamb, 
"clomm  (in  oomp.  oferclomm),  pi.  *clumbon,  clum- 
ben, pp.  *clumien)  =  MD.  I),  hlimmen  =  OHG. 
ehlimban,  MHG.  chlimben,  Mimben,  hlimmen,  G. 
Mimmen,  climb ;  cf .  MG.  hlimmen,  pinch,  hold 
fast,  MHG.  verhlimmen,  in  pp.  verMommen,  be- 
numbed with  cold  (see  clumse) ;  from  the  orig. 
verb.  Tent.  *hUman  (AS.  *climman),  stick  to,  ad- 
here, whence  also  the  series  clam'^,  cUmfl,  clem'^, 
clamp^,  etc. :  see  these  words.  Cf.  also  obs. 
clive^,  climb,  and  cling.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
mount  or  ascend ;  especially,  ascend  by  means 
of  both  the  hands  and  the  feet. 

Chyld,  clem  thou  not  ouer  hows  ne  walle 
■    For  no  frnte,  bryddes,  ne  balle. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  400. 
He  up  arose,  as  halfe  in  great  disdaine. 
And  clonibe  unto  his  steed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  61. 
Jonathan  climiied  up  upon  his  hands  and  upon  his  feet. 

1  Sam.  xiv,  13. 
Zacchseus  .  .  .  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore  tree. 

Luke  xix.  4. 

Hence — 3.  Figuratively,  to  rise  slowly  as  if  by 
climbing;  ascend;  rise. 

Some  [men]  clim^  to  Good,  some  from  good  Fortune  fall. 
Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  vi.  2. 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  moon. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 
We  may  dimb  into  the  thin  and  cold  realm  of  pure  ge- 
ometry and  lifeless  science,  or  sink  into  that  of  sensation. 
Emerson,  Experience. 

3.  Specifically,  of  plants,  to  ascend  by  means 
of  tendrils  or  adhesive  fibers,  or  by  twining  the 
stem  or  leaf-stalk  round  a  support,  as  ivy  and 
honeysuckle. 

Blend 
Thee  with  us  or  us  with  thee 
As  climbing  plant  or  propping  tree. 

Browning,  Dramatic  Lyrics,  xv. 

II.  trans.   1.  To  go  up  on  or  surmount,  es- 
pecially by  the  use  of  both  the  hands  and  feet. 
They  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war.       Joel  ii.  7. 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  clirrib 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  stands  afar? 

Beattie,  The  Minstrel,  i.  1. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  to  ascend  or  moimt 
as  if  by  climbing. 
With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climb'st  the  skies ! 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  st.  31. 

3t.  To  attain  as  if  by  climbing ;  achieve  slowly 

or  with  effort. 

Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 

To  climb  his  happiness.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  L  1. 


clinandrium 

climb  (klim),  n.  [<  climb,  «.]  A  climbing;  an 
ascent  by  climbing. 

You  have  not  forgotten  .  .  .  our  climb  to  the  Cleft  Sta- 
tion. Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  166. 
climbable  (kli'ma-bl),  a.     [<  climb  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  climbed  or  ascended. 

I  .  .  .  climbed  everything  climbable,  and  eat  everything 
eatable.  M.  W.  Savage,  E.  Medlicott,  ii.  3. 

climber  1  (kli'mfer),  re.  [<  climb  +  -er^.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  climbs,  mounts,  orrises;  one 
who  ascends  by  labor  or  effort. —  2.  In  hot,  a 
plant  that  rises  by  attaching  itself  to  some  sup- 
port ;  specifically,  in  England,  the  virgin's-bow- 
er,  Clematis  Vitalba.  climbing  plants  are  distinguish- 
ed as  stem-climbers,  which,  like  the  hop,  wind  upward 
around  an  upnghi  support,  anda,stendril-cUmbers,Vf hieii, 
like  the  grape-vine,  cling  to  adjacent  objects  by  slender 
coiling  tendrils.  Other  plants  climb  also  by  means  of  re- 
trorse  bristles  or  spines,  or  by  means  of  rootlets. 

Twiners  are  distinguished  from  proper  climbers  by  the 
absence  of  any  special  organs  .  .  .  for  grasping  supports; 
climbers  being  provided  with  some  sort  of  tendrils  or  oth- 
er help.  G.  L.  Goodale,  Physiological  Botany,  p.  406. 

3.  pi.  In  orreJfTi.,  the  birds  of  the  old  order  .ScoM- 
scrres,  as  the  parrots,  cockatoos,  woodpeckers, 
etc.:  so  called  from  their  climbing  habits. 
They  have  two  toes  before  and  two  behind. — 

4.  A  locomotive  with  driving-wheels  fitted  to 
a  cog-rail,  for  ascending  steep  grades. — 5.  pi. 
Same  as  climbing-irons. 

climber^t,  v.  i.   [A  variation  of  clamber,  in  imi- 
tation of  climb.]    To  climb ;  mount  with  effort ; 
©lamber. 
Beware  how  you  climber  for  breaking  your  neck. 

Tusser,  March's  Husbandry,  xxxvii.  28. 

climbing-boy  (kli'ming-boi),  re.  A  young  chim- 
ney-sweep who  climbed  chimneys  from  the  iu- 
side.  Chimney- 
sweeping  by 
climbing-boys  is 
now  prohibited. 
[Eng.] 

climbing-fem 
(kli'ming-fem'), 
re.  A  name  of 
species  of  the 
gsxisLygodium, 
of  which  there 
are  several  na- 
tive to  Japan, 
Australia,  and 
tropical  Ameri- 
ca. A  single  spe- 
cies, L.  palmatum, 
is  found  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a  deli- 
cate climbing  plant, 
with  palmately  lob- 
ed  fronds,  and  the 
fertile  fronds  sev- 
eral times  forked, 
forming  a  terminal 
panicle. 

climbing-fisli 

(kli'ming-fish), 
re.  A  fish  of  the  family  ^»a6a»*j(te,  Anabassean- 
dens.  The  gill-covers  are  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  fish  climbs.  Also  called  climbing- 
perch.     See  Anabas. 

climbing-irons  (kli'ming-i'''6rns),  n.  pi.  Iron 
frames  to  which  spikes  are  affixed,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  feet  or  to  the  legs  below  the 
knee,  and  used  in  climbing  trees,  telegraph- 
poles,  etc.  Also  called  climbers  and  creepers. 
Fitting  new  straps  to  his  climbing-irons. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

climbing-perch  (kli'ming-pSrch),  n.    Same  as 


Climbing-fem  {Ly^odiu^n palma/nm). 
(From  "  The  Garden.") 


climbing-staff  tree.     The  Celastrus  scandens. 
climei+j  V.    An  obsolete  variant  of  climb. 
clime^  (kHm),  re.     [<  Ii.  cUma,  a  clime,  region; 
see  climate.]    A  tract  or  region  of  the  earth. 
Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  iil 
Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave.        Byron,  The  Giaour. 
To  England,  over  vale  and  mountain, 
My  fancy  flew  from  climes  more  fair. 

N.  P.  Willis. 
climpi  (klimp),  V.  t.  [Sc,  prob.  for  *clemp  as 
a  secondary  form  of  clamaT-,  v.,  though  in  form 
like  the  orig.  verb  (=  MHG-.  klimpfen),  to  which 
cZarapi  is  ult.  referred :  see  clamp^.]  To  hook; 
snatch ;  take  hold  of  suddenly. 
climp2  (klimp),  V.  i.  [Sc. ;  cf.  clamp^,  clump^.] 
To  limp ;  halt. 

clinandrium  (kli-nan'dri-um),  re.;  pi.  cKjian- 
dria  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KMvt!,  a  bed  (<  icXiveiv, 
slope:  see  dine),  +  av^p  (dvSp-),  a  man.]  In 
bot,  a  cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  column  in  or- 
chids, in  which  the  anthers  rest.  Sometimes 
called  androclirwwm. 


clinant 

<;linant  (kll'nant),  a.  [<  L.  *clinan{U)s,  ppr. 
(ci.  elinatus,  pp.)  of  "clinare,  lean,  incline :  see 
isUne.']  In  math.,  relating  to  angles  considered 
as  differences  or  remainders. 

'CliuantlliUIIl  (kli-nan'thi-nm),  n. ;  pi.  clman- 
thia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  lAivri,  a  bed  (<  KXivetv, 
slope:  see  dine),  +  av6oc,  a  flower:  see  anther.'] 
In  bot.,  the  receptacle  of  a  composite  plant. 
Also  called  ccmanthium. 

clinch,  V.  and  n.    See  clench. 

■clincll-bllilt  (Minch'bilt),  a.  Same  as  clincher- 
built. 

-clincher,  n.    See  clencher. 

clincher-built,  clinker-built  (klin'cWr-, 
kling'ker-bilt),  a.  [The  form  clirucer-,  as  also 
in  cUnker-worlc,  after 
D.,  0-.,  or  Dan. ;  cf. 
Dan.  TcUnhbygget,  or 
bygget  paa  MinJc, 
clincher-built  (byg- 
get. pp.  of  bygge, 
bmlt :  see  big^).'] 
Made  of  pieces,  as 
boards  or  plates  of 
metal,  whioh  over- 
lap one  another :  as, 
•cUncher-built  boats. 
In  woodwork  the  upper 
edge  of  each  strake  or 
plank  Is  overlapped  by 
the  lower  edge  of  the  one 
above,  and  these  are  se- 
cured to  one  another  by     (Paasch's  •■  From  Keel  to  Truck.") 

nails  driven  through  the 

laps  or  bands.    In  metal-work  plates  of  metal  are  lapped 

in  the  same  manner  and  riveted.    Also  cliTich-built. 

clincher-plating,  clinker-plating  (klin'ehfer-, 
kling'ker-pla"ting),  n.  Plates  of  metal  used  in 
clincher-built  structures. 

clincher-work,  clinker-work  (Min'chSr-, 
kling'ker-w6rk),  n.  [Cf .  D.  hlinkwerk  =  Q-.  Min- 
kerwerk  (=  Sw.  Mink),  clincher-work.]  In  shij)- 
building,  boiler-making,  etc.,  work  which  is 
clincher-built:  opposed  to  carvel-work.  See 
clinaher-built.    Also  called  lap-jointed,  work. 

clinet,  "■  »■  [ME.  clinen,  clynen,  <  OP.  diner  =  Pr. 
dinar  =  Olt.  dinare  (usually  in  oomp. :  It.  in- 
dvnare  =  OP.  encUner,  >  ME.  enclinen  (of  which 
clinen  is  rather  a  clipped  form),  mod.  E.  encKne, 
incline,  q.  v.),  <  L.  *clinare,  lean,  incline  (in 
pp.  clmaius  and  in  comp.  inclinare,  etc.),  =  Gr. 
KAivav,  lean,  slope,  bend,  inoUne,  recline,  de- 
cline, =  AS.  M«a»,  E.  lean:  seelean^.  Hence 
ult.  (from  L.)  decline,  encline,  incline,  recline, 
clivom,  acclivous,  acclivity,  declivity,  proclivity, 
etc.,  (from  Gr.)  clinic,  enclitic,  procUUc,  etc.] 
To  incline ;  bend  or  bow  down. 

^With  alle  mekenes  I  dyne  to  this  acorde, 
Bowynge  down  my  face. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  114. 

Clynyn  or  declynen,  declino,    Clyne  or  bowe  down,  de- 
cline, inclino.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  82. 

cling  (kling),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clung,  ppr.  cling- 
ing. [<  (1)  ME.  cTingen  (pret.  clang,  pi.  *clung- 
en,  clonge,  pp.  clwngen,  clongen),  adhere  closely, 
also  shrink,  shrivel,  <,  AS.  dingan  (pret.  clang, 
pi.  *clungon,  pp.  ge-dungen),  shrink,  shrivel,  in 
comp.  be-cUngan,  hold  in,  surround;  (2)  mixed 
with  ME.  dengen  (pret.  clenged),  prop,  facti- 
tive of  preceding,  =  G.  Mingen,  climb,  =  Dan. 
klynge,  cluster,  crowd  (Jdynge,  a  cluster,  Mynge 
op,  hang  up,  klynge  sig  op,  clamber  up)j  =  Sw. 
Manga,  climb  (Jddnge,  a  tendrU) ;  associated  in 
sense,  and  perhaps  ult.  in  origin  (ult.  •/  *Mi  ?), 
■with  climb,  clamber,  clam^,  clam'^,  etc.,  dive^, 
cleave\  etc.:  see  these  words.]  I.  intrans.  1. 
lo  adhere  closely;  be  attached;  stick:  as,  a 
wet  garment  clings  to  the  Umbs. 

Ferly  [wondrous]  f ayre  watg  the  f  olde  [earth],  for  the  f orst 
[frost]  clenffed. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  CE.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 1694. 

All  night  long  a  cloud  cline/s  to  the  hills. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

2.  To  hold  fast,  especially  by  the  hands  or  by 
coiling  round  or  embracing,  or,  figuratively,  by 
refusing  to  abandon  or  give  up. 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Two  babes  of  love  close  clinging  to  her  waist. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  158. 

Ida  station'd  there 
Unshaken,  clinging  to  her  purpose,  firm. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

3.  To  rush  with  violence.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sir  Clegis  clynges  in,  and  clekes  [clutches]  another. 

Morte  Arthurs  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1865. 

4t.  To  wither;  shrivel. 

In  coold  clay  now  schal  y  elinge. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  85. 
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Out  of  this  erthe  into  the  erthe, 
There  to  elinge  as  a  clot  of  clay. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  89. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  adhere  closely;  ap- 
ply firmly  and  closely.     [Rare.] 

I  clung  my  legs  as  close  to  his  sides  as  I  could.  Swift. 
2.  To  consume;  waste  to  leanness;  shrivel. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive 
Till  famine  cling  thee.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

He  .  .  .  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish'd  men  at  bay. 
Till  hunger  clung  them.  Byron,  Barkness. 

cling  (kling),  M.  l<  cling,  v.]  1.  Adherence; 
attachment;  the  act  of  holding  fast;  embrace. 
[Eare.] 

Fast  clasped  by  th'  arched  zodiack  of  her  arms, 
Those  closer  clings  of  love.    Fletcher,  Poems,  p.  264. 
It  is  the  anchored  cHrm  to  solid  principles  of  duty  and 
action,  which  knows  how  to  swing  with  the  tide,  but  is 
never  carried  away  by  it  — that  we  demand  in  public 
■oen.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  166. 

2t.  A  bunch ;  a  cluster ;  an  aggregation  of  sev- 
eral things  that  cling  together. 

The  cling  of  big-swoln  grapes. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  i. 
clingstone  (kliug'ston),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Having 
the  pulp  adhering  firmly  to  the  stone :  said  of 
a  class  of  peaches,    clingstone  peaches  are  distin- 
guished from  freestone  peaches,  the  pulp  of  which  sepa- 
rates readily  and  cleanly  from  the  stone. 
II,  n.  A  peach  of  this  class. 
clingy  (kling'i),  a.     [<  cUng  -f  -j/i.    Cf .  sUcky."] 
Apt  to  cUng;  adhesive.    Johnson.     [Rare.] 
clinic  (kUn'ik),  a.  and  n.     [<  P.  cUnique  =  Sp. 
dinico  =  Pg.  It.  cUnico,  <  LL.  clinicus,  a  bed- 
ridden person,  one  baptized  on  a  sick-bed,  L. 
a  physician,  <  Gr.  tAiviidg,  pertaining  to  a  bed 
(A  Klivrndq,  a  physician,  ^  kXivuoi  (so.  tsx''^,  art), 
the  medical  art),  <  kUvv,  a  bed,  couch,  <  kXIveiv, 
lean,  recline :  see  dine.]    I.  a.  Same  as  clinical. 
II.  n.  1.  One  confined  to  bed  by  sickness. 
[Eare.]  , 

Bring  to  us  a  cKnwjfc,  .  .  .  and  we  will  instantly  restore 
him  sound,  and  in  health.      KUlingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  131. 

2.  Mccles.,  formerly,  one  who  received  baptism 
on  a  sick-bed. 

Suppose  the  clinic,  or  death-bed  penitent,  to  be  .  .  . 
forward  in  these  employments. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  1. 187. 

3.  In  med.,  an  examination  of  a  patient  by  an 
instructor  in  the  presence  of  his  students,  ac- 
companied by  remarks  on  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  the  case.    Also  written  clinique. 

clinical  (klin'i-kal),  a.  [<  clinic  +  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  a  sick-bed ;  pertaining  to  a  clinic. — 
Clinic  or  clinical  baptism.  See  baptism.— CJiDlcid 
convert,  one  converted  on  his  death-bed. —  Clinical  lec- 
ture, a  discourse  delivered  by  an  instructor  to  students 
of  medicine  or  surgery,  at  the  bedside  or  in  the  presence 
of  patients  suffering  from  the  diseases  or  injuries  described, 
with  a  view  to  practical  instruction  and  demonstration. — 
Clinical  surgery  or  medicine,  that  form  of  surgical  or 
medical  instruction  which  is  imparted  to  the  student  at 
the  bedside  or  in  the  presence  of  the  patient. 

clinically  (klin'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  clinical  man- 
ner ;  by  the  bedside. 

clinician  (kli-nish'an),  ».  [<  clinic  +  4an; 
after  physician,  mathematician.']  One  who 
makes  a  practical  study  of  disease  in  the  per- 
sons of  those  afaioted  by  it. 

clinicist  (klin'i-sist),  n.  [<  clinic  +  -ist.2  One 
who  studies  diseases  at  the  bedside,  and  is 
skilled  in  the  recognition  and  treatment  of 
them:  aifelinician. 

Clinidae  (klin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Clinus  + 
-idee.]  A  family  of  blennioid  fishes,  typified  by 
the  genus  Clinus.  They  have  a  moderately  long  or  ob- 
long body  with  regular  scales,  a  projecting  head,  the  dor- 
sal fln  divided  into  a  long  spinous  and  a  short  soft  portion, 
and  the  ventral  fins  jugular  in  position  and  having  a  spine 
and  two  or  three  rays.  The  species  mainly  inhabit  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical  seas,  though  several  reach  the  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

clinidium  (kli-nid'i-um),  n.;  pi.  chmdta  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  (?)  Gr.  KMveiv,  incline;  of.  Gr.  k2.ivi6cov, 
dim.  of  lAivJi,  abed:  see  clinic.  Cf .  cUnode.]  _  Li 
Uchenology,  one  of  the  short  filaments  which, 
inclosed  in  a  clinosporangium,  produce  at  then- 
summits  spore-like  bodies  called  dinospores. 

cliniaue  (Mi-nek'),  n.  [P.,  <  LL.  clinicus:  see 
clinic]    Same  as  clinic,  3.  .     ,  „  v 

clink  (klingk),  V.  [<  MB.  clinken  (not  in  AS.)  = 
MD.  D.  klinken,  clink,  tinkle,  =  (with  «(/ instead 
of  nk)  MD.  LG.  klingen  =  OHG.  chlingan,  MHG. 
G.  klingen  =  Dan.  klinge,  freq.  klingre,  =  Sw. 
Tdinga  =  Icel.  klingja,  ring,  tinkle,  etc. ;  of.  AS. 
dynian  (once),  ring,  as  a  shield  when  struck, 
=  OPries.  klinna,  ring,  as  a  coin.  An  imitative 
word,  which  may  be  regairded  (in  E.)  as  a  weak- 
ened form  of  ciarefc ;  see  clank  a,Tidi  clang.  In  the 
sense  of  '  clench,  clinch,'  etc.  (see  II.,  2),  chnk 


clinkumbell 

is  but  a  var.  of  clinch,  clench,  with  which  dink 
in  its  orig.  sense  (def.  1)  is  closely  related:  see 
clench,  clinch.  Compare  click\  clink,  with  clack, 
clank.  As  to  the  imitation,  cf .  chink^,  tink,  tinkle, 
ring.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  ring  or  jingle ;  chink; 
give  forth  a  sharp  metalUo  sound,  or  a  succes- 
sion of  such  sounds,  as  small  metallic  or  other 
sonorous  bodies  in  collision. 

Many  a  jewelled  sword 
Clinked  at  the  side  of  knight  or  lord. 

WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  108. 

2.  To  cause  a  clinking  sound  by  striking  two 
objects,  as  glasses,  together. 

So  fill  up  thy  can,  and  clink  with  me. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  In  Alsatia. 

3.  To  make  a  jingle ;  chime. 

And  yet  I  must  except  the  Ehine, 

Because  it  clinks  with  Caroline.  Swift. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  produce  a  sharp, 
ringing  sound :  as,  to  clink  glasses  in  drinking 
healths. 

And  I  shall  clinken  yow  so  mery  a  belle, 
That  I  shal  waken  al  this  companye. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Shipman's  Tale,  1.  24. 
But,  while  they  [the  passengers]  are  at  the  tables,  one 
may  be  seen  going  round  among  the  cars  with  a  lantern 
and  a  hammer,  intent  upon  a  graver  business.    He  is  clink- 
ing the  wheels  to  try  if  they  are  sound. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  life,  pp.  260,  261. 

2.  To  clench ;  weld ;  clasp ;  seize  quickly. 
[Scotch.] 
clink  (klingk),  n.  [=  MD.  klincke,  a  blow,  also 
a  latch,  D.  Mink,  a  blow,  also  a  latch,  rivet,  als'p 
a  clock,  =  MLG.  klinke,  klenke,  a  latch,  boltj  = 
MHG.  G.  klinke,  a  latch  (Tclinkboleen,  a  bolt,  riv- 
et), =  Dan.  klinke,  a  latch,  rivet,  clinker,  =  Sw. 
klinka,  a  latch.  Mink,  clincher-work :  all  various- 
ly from  the  verb.  In  the  senses  of  'latch,'  'key,' 
cf.  clicket,  <  click^.]  1.  A  sharp,  ringing  sound 
made  by  the  collision  of  sonorous  (especially 
metallic)  bodies. 

The  clynke  &  the  clamour  claterit  in  the  aire. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  6853. 

The  clink  and  fall  of  swords.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

There  is  no  rustle  of  silks,  no  waving  of  plumes,  no  clink 
of  golden  spurs.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  229. 

2.  A  smart  stroke.     [Scotch.] 

Ane  got  a  clink  on  the  head.  Old  Ballad. 

3.  Money;  chink:  as,  "needfu'  clink,"  Burns. 
[Scotch.] —4t.  Alatoh. 

Tho,  creeping  close  behind  the  Wickets  clink, 
Prevelie  he  peeped  out  through  a  chinck. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

5t.  A  key.  Coles,  1717. — Q.  pi.  Long  iron  nails. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

clinkantt,  a.     See  clinquant. 

clinker  (kling'ker),  n.  [<  clink  H-  -erl.  In  the 
sense  of  'vitrified  brick,'  etc.',  also  spaUed  klin- 
ker,  being  =  G.  Mimker,  <  D.  klinker,  a  vitrified 
brick,  also  a  sounder,  a  vowel,  MD.  klinckaerd 
(>  Sw.  klinker  f),  a  vitrified  brick,  also  (=  MLG. 
klinkart,  klinkert)  a  certain  gold  coin;  cf.  Dan. 
klinke,  a  clinker:  see  dink,n.]  1.  That  which 
clinks.  Specifically — 3.  A  metal-heeled  shoe 
used  in  dancing  jigs. — 3.  The  partly  melted 
and  agglutinated  residuum  of  the  combustion 
of  coal  which  has  a  fusible  ash. — 4.  A  partial- 
ly vitrified  brick  or  mass  of  bricks. —  5.  A  kind 
of  hard  Dutch  or  Plemish  brick,  used  for  pav- 
ing yards  and  stables. —  6.  Vitrified  or  burnt 
matter  thrown  up  by  a  volcano. —  7.  A  scale  of 
black  oxid  of  iron,  formed  when  iron  is  heated 
to  redness  in  the  open  air. —  8.  A  deep  impres- 
sion of  a  horse's  or  cow's  foot ;  a  smsdl  puddle 
so  formed.     Grose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

clinker  (kling'ker),  V.  i.     [<  clinker,  n.]     To 
form  clinker ;  become  inorusted  with  clinker. 
They  [boiler-grates]  will  not  clinker  up. 

Fibre  and  Fabric,  V.  17. 

clinker-bar  (kling'kfer-bar),  n.  In  steam-boil- 
ers, a  bar  fixed  across  the  top  of  the  ash-pit 
for  supporting  the  rods  used  for  clearing  the 
fire-bars. 

clinker-built,  clinker-plating,  etc.  See  clinch- 
er-built, etc. 

clinking  (kling'kiag),  n.  [<  clink  +  -ingK] 
Crackling :  a  term  used  by  file-makers. 

clink-shell  (kMngk'shel),  n.  A  shell  of  the  ge- 
nus Anomia  or  family Anomiidce :  so  called  be- 
cause when  strung  or  shuffied  together  they 
make  a  eUnMng  sound. 

clinkstone  (klingk' ston),  n.  [<  clink  +  stone; 
from  its  sonorousness.]     Same  as  phonolite. 

clinkumbell  (kling'kum-bel)  ,n.  [So . ,  <  clink  + 
-um,  an  unmeaning  syllable,  +  heVX.]  One  who 
rings  a  bell ;  a  bellman. 

Now  Clinkumbell,  wi'  rattlin'  tow  [rope], 

Begins  to  jow  and  croon.  Bums,  Holy  Fair. 


clinkum-claiikuiii 

clinknm-clailklun  (kling'kum-klang'kmn),  n. 
and  a.  [A  varied  redupl.  of  c((«fc.]  I.  n.  Ee- 
peated  ringing  strokes. 

Wi'  cUnkum  clanhum  o'er  their  crowns, 
The  lads  began  to  fa'  then. 

Battle  of  Kaiiecrankie  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  154). 
II,  a.  Clinking ;  having  a  meaningless  jingle 
or  sound. 

He  ance  tell'd  me  .  .  .  that  the  Psalms  of  David  were 
exceUent  poetry  I  as  If  the  holy  Psalmist  thought  o'  rat- 
tling rhymes  in  a  blether,  like  his  ain  silly  clinkum-elankum 
things  that  he  oa's  verse.  Scott,  Rob  Hoy,  xxi. 

clino-axis  (Hi'^no-ak'sis),  n.     [<  Gr.  lAlveiv,  in- 
cline (see  dine),  +  axis.^    Same  as  clinodiag- 
onal. 
clinbcMore  (kli'no-klor),  n.     [<  Gr.  kMvsw,  iq- 
cline,  +  x^^pi^C,  yellowish-green.]    Same  as  ri- 

fndoUte. 
inoclase  (kli'no-klas),  n.  [<  Gr.  K/Uvav,  in- 
cline, +  lAaaiQ,  a  breaking,  <  Hlav,  break.]  A 
hydrous  arseniate  of  copper,  occurring  in  dark- 
green  monoolinie  crystals,  and  also  massive, 
with  radiated  fibrous  structure. 

clinoclasite  (kli-no-kla'sit),  n.  [<  clinodase  + 
-ite^.^    Same  as  ctinodase. 

clinode  (kU'nod),  n.  [<  Gr.  iMv^,  bed  (see 
clinic),  +  sldoc,  form;  of.  clinoid.  Of.  tor«s.] 
In  mycology,  an  organ  analogous  to  the  hyme- 
nium,  springing  from  the  inner  wall  of  a  con- 
eeptacle,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  receptacle, 
and  terminating  in  simple  or  branched  filaments, 
each  bearing  a  single  spore  at  its  extremity. 
ie  Maout  and  Decaisne. 

clinodiagonal  (kli"n6-di-ag'9-nal),  n.  and  a. 
[<  Gr.  kUvclv,  incline,  +  diagonal.'}  I,  n.  In 
crystal.,  that  diagonal  or  lateral  axis  in  mono- 
clinic  crystals  which  forms  an  oblique  angle 
with  the  vertical  axis.    Also  called  clino-axis. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
clinodiagonal. 

clinodomatic  (kli"no-do-mat'ik),  a.  [<  cUno- 
dome  +  -at-ic.}  Pertaining  to  or  resembUng  a 
clinodome. 

clinodome  (kli'uo-dom),  n.  [<  Gr.  kTuveiv,  in- 
cline, +  io/ia,  house :  see  dome.']  In  crystal., 
a  name  given  to  planes  in  the  monoclinie  sys- 
tem which  are  parallel  to  the  inchued  lateral 
axis,  and  meet  the  other  two  axes.     See  dome. 

Clinqgraphic  (kli-no-graf'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  kMveiv, 
incline,  +  ypa^uv,  write :  see  graphic.']  Per- 
taining to  that  mode  of  projection  in  drawing 
Ju  which  the  rays  of  light  are  supposed  to  fall 
obUquely  on  the  plane  of  projection. 

clinohumite  (kli-no-hii'mit),  n.  [<  Gr.  icMveiv, 
incline,  -I-  humite.]  A  fluosilicate  of  magne- 
sium occurring  in  small  yellow  monoolinie  crys- 
tals at  Vesuvius.  It  is  a  subspecies  under  the 
general  head  of  humite.    See  humite. 

clinoid  (kli'noid),  a.  [=  F.  clinoide,  <  Gr.  Mvi!, 
a  bed  (see  clinic),  +  elSoc,  form.]  Resembling 
a  bed.— Clinoid  plate,  a  portion  of  the  basisphenoid 
bone  bounding  the  pituitary  fossa  posteriorly.  The  pos- 
terior clinoid  processes  project  from  the  upper  corners  of 
this  plate.— Clinoid  processes,  in  anat.,  the  four  pro- 
cesses (an  anterior  and  a  posterior  pair)  surrounding  the 
sella  turcica  or  pituitary  fossa  of  the  sphenoid  bone :  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  posts  of  a  bedstead. 

Clinoidae  (kU-noi'de),  ».  pi.  An  incorrect  form 
of  Clinidce. 

clinologic  (kli-no-loj'ik),  a.  [<  cUnology  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  clinology ;  characterized  by  de- 
cline; belonging  to  the  first  period  of  senility. 
In  the  clinologic  stage  of  the  life  of  any  animal  there  is  a 
retrogression  of  the  reproductive  functions,  and  a  sensible 
decrease  in  the  prominence,  decoration,  strength,  etc.,  of 
the  parts  of  the  adult. 

clinology  (kli-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  kUvsiv, 
decline  (see  dine),  +  -?Myia,  <  Myeiv,  speak :  see 
-ology.]  The  science  of  the  decline  or  retro- 
gression in  form  and  function  of  an  animal  or- 
ganism after  maturity ;  especially,  the  doctrine 
of  the  correlation  between  the  characteristics 
of  the  clinologic  stages  of  one  animal  and  the 
perfect  adult  stages  of  degraded  forms  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  same  group. 

clinometer  (kS-nom'e-ter),  n.  [=  P.  clinomi- 
tre,  <  Gr.  kaIvuv,  incline,  +  fitrpov,  a  measure.] 

1.  An  instrument  used  to  determine  the  dip  of 
rook-strata,  a  simple  form  consists  of  a  small  pendu- 
lum moving  on  a  graduated  arc ;  it  is  inclosed  in  a  sctuare 
case  with  straight  sides,  one  of  which  is  to  be  placed  par- 
allel to  the  dip  of  the  inclined  strata ;  a  compass-needle  is 
ordinarily  added. 

2.  A  carpenters'  tool  for  comparing  slopes  and 
levels. 

Also  klinometer. 

clinometer-level  (kli-nom'e-ter-lev'el),  n.  A 
hand-level  with  an  arc  on  which  angles  of  ele- 
vation and  divisions  for  slopes  are  shown. 

clinometric,  clinometrical  (kli-no-met'rik,  -ri- 
kal),  a.     Inclinometer  +  -ic,  -ieai.]     1.   Of  or 
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pertaining  to  a  clinometer;  ascertained  or  de- 
termined by  a  clinometer. — 3.  Pertaining  to 
oblique  crystalline  forms,  or  to  solids  which 
have  oblique  angles  between  the  axes :  as,  cli- 
nometric crystals. 

clinometry  (kli-uom'e-tri),  n.  [<  clinometer  + 
-y.]  In  geol.,  the  method  or  art  of  measuring 
the  dip  of  rock-strata. 

clinopinacoid  (kli-no-pin'a-koid),  m.  [<  Gr. 
Kliveiv,  incline,  +  pinacoid.Y  In  crystal.,  either 
of  the  two  planes  of  a  monoclinie  crystal  which 
are  parallel  to  the  vertical  and  inolmed  lateral 
axes.     See  ^inacoid.    Also  Iclinopinacoid. 

clinopinacoidal  (kli-no-pin-a-koi'dal),  a.  [<  cli- 
nopinacoid +  -al]  Pertainingto  a  clinopinacoid. 
The  clinopinacoidal  cleavage.  Nature,  XXX.  91. 

clinoprism  (kli'no-prizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  kIIvuv,  in- 
cline, +  vpia/ia,  a  prism.]  A  prism  of  a  mono- 
clinic  crystal  lying  between  the  unit  prism  and 
the  clinopinacoid. 

clinopyramid  (kli-no-pir'a-mid),  n.  [<  Gr.  kM- 
veiv,  incline,  +  nvpa/ii^,  a"  pyramid.]  A  pyra- 
mid of  a  monoolinie  crystal  lying  between  the 
zone  of  unit  pyramids  and  the  ohnodomes. 

clinorhombic  (kli-no-rom'bik),  a.  [<  Gr.  M- 
vEiv,  incline,  +  /5(i|"/3o?,  a  rhomb,  +  -ic]  In  crys- 
tal., same  as  monoclinie.  See  crystallography 
and  monoclinie.    Also  Minorhomiic. 

clinosporangium  (kli'no-spo-ran'ji-um),  n.;  pi. 
clinosporangia  (-a).  [iJL.,  <  Gr.  kXcvij,  a  bed 
(cf.  torus),  +  sporangium.]  In  lichenology,  a 
minute  conceptacle  resembling  a  spermogone, 
clothed  within  with  short  filaments  called  cli- 
nidia,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  lower  forms  be- 
longing to  the  tribes  Graphidacei  and  Verruca- 
riacei.    Also  called  pycnidium.    Tuckerman. 

clinospore  (kli'no-spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  kMvi!,  a  bed, 
-t-  cnopog,  seed  (spore).]  A  spore  produced  at 
the  summit  of  a  elinidiumina  clinosporangium. 

clinostat  (kli'no-stat),  n.  [<  Gr.  itUvuv,  incline, 
+  arardg,  verbal  n.  of  laraaBai,  stand :  see  static] 
An  apparatus  for  equalizing  or  regulating  the 
exposure  of  growing  plants  to  simlight,  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a  revolving  disk  moved  by 
clockwork. 

clin([Uant  (kling'kant ;  P.  pron.  klan-kon'),  n. 
and  a.  [P.,  ppr.  adj.  as  noun,  <  D.  kUnken  =  E. 
clinic,  q.  v.  Cf .  G.  rauschgold,  tinsel,  <  rausehen, 
rustle  (see  ruslfi),  +  gold  =  E.  gold.]  I.  n. 
1.  Tellow copper;  Dutch  gold;  a  showy,  cheap 
alloy. — 3t.  Tmsel;  false  glitter. 

Il.t  a.  Decked  with  garish  finery;  glittering; 
flashy.    Also  dinkant. 

Their  eyes  sweet  splendor  seems  a  Pharos  bright. 
With  clinquant  Uaies  their  Body's  clothed  light. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii. ,  The  Magnificence. 
A  clinquant  petticoat  of  some  rich  stuff. 
To  catch  the  eye. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  2. 

clint^t  (klint),  V.  t.  [Var.  otcUnk,  clinch,  clench.] 

1.  To  clench. 

The  statute  of  prsemunire  was  made,  which  dinted  the 
naile  which  now  was  driven  in.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist, ,  III.  ix.  28. 

2.  To  finish;  complete. 

clint^  (Hint),  n.  [<  ME.  klynt  (cf .  dent,  steep  or 
rocky),  <  Icel.  klettr  (for  *klentr),  a  rook,  cUfE,  = 
Sw.  klint,  the  top  of  a  mountain,  =  Dan.  Mint, 
a  oliflf.]     If.  A  clifE;  a  rocky  shore. 

So  on  rockes  and  klyntes  thay  runne  and  dryve, 
That  all  brekes  in  pecies  and  sodenly  doith  ryve. 

MS.  Lansdoume,  208,  fol.  8.    (Halliwell.) 

2.  A  hard  or  flinty  rock;  any  large  hard  stone ; 
a  large  coarse  stone  used  in  the  game  of  curling. 
[Scotch.] — 3.  pi.  Crevices  among  bare  lime- 
stone rocks.  [North.  Bng.]  — 4.  pi.  The  shelv- 
ing sides  of  a  river.  [Scotch.] 
clinting  (klin'ting),  n.  [Var.  of  eUnUng,  ver- 
bal n.  of  clink,  v. :  see  clint^  and  -iw^I,]  A 
clinking  sound.     [Eare.] 

Mountains  stretch'd  around, 

Gloomy  was  their  tinting. 
And  the  horse's  hoofs 

Made  a  dismal  dinting. 

Thackeray,  Peg  of  Llmavaddy. 

Clinton  bridge  case.    See  casei. 

Clinton  group,  ore,  etc.     See  the  nouns. 

Olintonia  (khn-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
De  Witt  Clinton  (1769-1828),  a  prominent  states- 
man of  New  York.]  A  liliaceous  genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  6  species,  divided  equally  among 
the  Atlantic  States,  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America,  and  eastern  Asia.  They  are  stemless  per- 
ennials of  mountain  woods.  With  rather  large,  lily-shaped 
white  or  rose-colored  flowers,  solitary  or  umbellate  on  a 
short  peduncle.  The  species  of  the  Alleghanies  and  north- 
ward are  C.  borealis  and  C.  urnbellata. 

clintonite  (kUn'ton-it),  n.  and  a.  [After  De 
Witt  Clinton:  see  CUntonia.]  I.  n.  A  mica- 
ceous mineral  of  a  reddish-brown  to  copper- 
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red  color,  occurring  in  brittle  foliated  masses 
at  Amity  in  New  York.  Also  called  seyberHte. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Clinton  group 
(which  see,  under  group). 

clinty  (klin'ti),  a.  [Sc,  <  dint^  +  -$^1.]  Rocky ; 
stony. 

Clinus  (kli'nus),  n.  [NL.^  <  (?)  Gr.  kMveiv,  bend, 
slope :  see  dine.]  The  typical  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Clinidce.  It  is  a  Cuvierian  genus 
of  blennioids. 

Clio  (kli'o),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  KXei.6,  <  K/letciv,  kMsiv, 
tell  of,  celebrate,  >  KUog,  fame,  glory.]  1.  In 
classical  myth.,  the  muse  who  sings  of  glorious 


Clione  bor talis. 


Clio. —  Statue  in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

actions ;  specifically,  the  Muse  of  History,  she 
is  usually  represented  with  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  and  a 
scrinium,  or  case  for  manuscripts,  by  her  side,  and  some- 
times with  the  trumpet  of  fame  in  her  hand. 
3.  [NL.]  In  3odl.,  a  generic  name  for  ptero- 
pods,  variously  used :  (a)  A  genus  of  thecoso- 
matous  pteropods,  now  generally  called  Cleo- 
dora  (which  see).  .Brown,  1756;  Linn(eu^,  1767; 
Pelsener,  1887.  (6)  A  genus  of  gyninosomatous 
pteropods,  founded  by  O.  P.  MiiUer  in  1776,  now 
generally  called  Clione,  and  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Cliidce  (or  ClionidcB). 

Oliona  (kli'6-na),  n.  [NL.,  <  Clio.  Cf.  CUo,  2.] 
The  typical  genus  of  boring  sponges,  of  the 
family  Clionidce  and  suborder  MonactinellmoB. 
Grant. 

Clione  (kli'o-ne),  n.  [NL.  (Pallas,  1774),  < 
CUo,  myth,  name.]  A  genus 
of  gymnosomatous  pteropods, 
typical  of  the  family  Clionidce. 
C.oorealis  swarms  in  northern  seas, 
constituting  a  great  part  of  the  food  of 
whales,  and  hence  known  as  whale's- 
food  or  brit.  There  are  other  spepies, 
as  C.  papUionacea,  which  occasionally 
occurs  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Originally  called  Clio.  . 
See  Clio,  2  (6). 

clionidi  (kli'o-nid),  n.  [<  Cli- 
onidce^.] A  pteropod  of  the 
family  Clionidce. 

clionid^  (kH'o-nid),  m.  [iClionidm'^.]  A  sponge 
of  the  family  Clionidce. 

Clionidaei  (kli-on'i-de),  m.  pi  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1840),  <  Clione  +  -ddce.]  A  family  of  gymnoso- 
matous pteropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Clione, 
to  which  different  limits  have  been  assigned. 
By  the  earlier  writers  some  incongruous  forms  were  asso- 
ciatedwlth  it.  By  recent  zoologists  it  is  restricted  to  spe- 
cies without  gills,  with  a  short  proboscis,  and  no  jaw,  but 
with  2  or  3  pairs  of  conical  buccal  appendages.  Few  spe- 
cies are  certainly  known  ;  the  most  common  is  Clione  bore- 
alls.    Also  Cliidce. 

CUonidae^  (kli-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cliona 
+  -idw.]  A  remarkable  group  of  the  Porifera 
or  Spongida,  the  boring  sponges,  halving  no 
fibrous  skeleton,  but  provided  with  peculiar 
siiioious  spicula,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
burrow  into  the  shells  of  the  moUusks  upon 
which  they  are  parasitic.  They  existed  in  the 
Silurian  epoch. 

clipi  (klip),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clipped  (some- 
times dipt),  ppr.  clipping.  [<  ME.  cUppen, 
clyppen,  cluppen,  <  AS.  dyppan,  embrace.  Con- 
nection with  dip^  is  uncertain.  Cf.  dimp'^, 
clampK]  1.  To  embrace;  infold;  hug;  clasp; 
grasp;  gi-ip.     [Archaic] 

\Vlian  Arthur  felte  the  Geaunte  that  so  hym  helde  he 
.  .  .  clippid  his  horse  in  bothe  his  armes  a-boute  the  nekke. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  346. 
,  0  !  let  me  clip  you 

In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo'd. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  d 


a.  Clip  of  a  horse- 
shoe. S.  Clip  of  a 
whippletree. 
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Xet's  clippe  our  hands ;  He  thus  observe  my  vowe. 

Maraton,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  v.  1. 
Like  a  fountain  falling  round  me, 
Which  with  silver  waters  thin 
Clips  a  little  water  Ifaiad  sitting  smilingly  within. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Lost  Bower. 
2.  To  hold  together  by  pressure,  as  with  a 
spring,  screw,  or  bandage. 
clipi  (klip),  n.   [<  eUp\  v.   Senses  3-6  may  pos- 
sibly belong  to  cUp^,  ».]     If.  An  embrace. 
Not  used  to  frozen  clips. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

2.  A  grasp ;  clasp ;  grip,  as  of  a  machine. — 

3.  A  device  for  closing  a  vent  in  a  machine. 
The  clip  is  opened  and  the  steam  allowed  to  escape  for 

ten  minutes,  when  the  clip  is  closed  and  the  tube  pushed 
down  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  [Foil's  steril- 
izer]. Buck's  Bandbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  768. 

4.  In.  farriery,  a  projecting  flange  on  the  upper 
surface  of  a  horseshoe,  which 
partially  embraces  the  wall  of 
the  hoof. — 5.  A  metal  clasp  or 
confining  piece  used  to  connect 
the  parts  of  a  carriage-gear,  or 
to  hold  the  hook  of  a  whipple- 
tree.—  6.  A  clasp  or  spring- 
holder  for  letters,  papers,  etc. 

The  four  candles  are  placed  in  a  cor- 
responding number  of  clips  or  candle- 
holders. 

G.  B.  Frescott,  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  487. 

clip2  (Mip),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clipped  (sometimes 
eUpt),  ppr.  clipping.  [<  ME.  clippen,  <  Icel. 
mppa  =  Sw.  Mippa  =  Dan.  klippe,  clip,  shear, 
cut.  Connection  with  cUp^  is  uncertain.]  I. 
trams.  1.  To  cut  off  or  sever  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument, as  shears  or  scissors :  trim  or  make 
shorter  bjr  cutting :  as,  to  cUp  the  hair ;  to  clip 
a  bird's  wings. 
Clipping  papers  or  darning  his  stockings.  Smi/t. 

Her  neat  small  room,  adom'd  with  maiden-taste, 
A  clipped  French  puppy,  first  of  favourites,  graced. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  111. 
Arbours  dipt  and  cut.  Tennyson,  Amphion. 

2.  To  diminish  by  cutting  or  paring:  a,B,  to  clip 
coin ;  "  clipped  silver,"  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng., 
xxiv. 

England's  fate. 
Like  a  dipp'd  guinea,  trembles  in  the  scale. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  shorten;  curtail;  cut  short;  impair  by 
lessening. 

For,  if  my  husband  take  you,  and  take  you  thus 
A  counterfeit,  one  that  would  clip  his  credit. 
Out  of  his  honour  he  must  kill  you  presently. 

Fletcher,  Kule  a  Wife,  v.  5. 
To  clip  the  divine  prerogative.       South,  Sermons,  V.  v. 
Hence — 4.   To  pronounce  (words)  in  a  short- 
ened form,  or  with  abbreviation. 

They  clip  their  words  after  one  manner  about  the  court, 
another  in  the  city,  and  a  third  in  the  suburbs. 

Swift,  Improving  the  English  Tongue. 
Mrs.  Mayoress  clipped  the  king's  English. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

Voltaire  says  very  wittily  of  the  English  that  they 

"gain  two  hours  a  day  by  clipping  words."    He  refers  to 

the  habit  of  saying  can't  for  can  not,  don't  for  do  not,  and 

other  like  abbreviations. 

J.  S.  Sanrt,  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Hyperbole. 

To  clip  the  wings,  literally,  to  cut  a  bird's  wings  short 
80  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  flight ;  figuratively,  to 
put  a  check  on  one's  ambition ;  render  one  less  able  to 
execute  his  schemes  or  realize  his  aspirations. 

But  love  had  clipped  his  wings  and  cut  him  short. 

Dryden,  Fables. 
Philosophy  will  clip  an  Angel's  wings. 
Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line. 

Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 
II,  intrans.  To  cut  hair. 
Wei  koude  he  leten  blood,  and  clippe  and  shave. 

Chaucer,  MiUer's  Tale,  1. 140. 

Clip2  (kUp),  n.  [<  cUp^,  v.]  1.  The  quantity 
of  wool  shorn  at  a  single  shearing  of  sheep ;  a 
season's  shearing. 

In  1881,  the  clip  of  wool  in  Oregon  was  above  8,000,000 
pounds,  and  it  is  said  to  be  ranking  with  the  best  fleeces 
that  reach  the  Eastern  factories. 

W.  Barrows,  Oregon,  p.  345. 

2.  A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand.     [CoUoq.] 

It's  jest  a  kick  here,  and  a  cuff  there,  and  a  twitch  by 
the  ear  in  t'other  place  ;  one  a  shovin'  on  'em  this  way, 
and  another  hittin'  on  'em  a  clip. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  84. 

3.  pi.  Shears,  especially  sheep-shears. 

clips  (klip),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clipped  (some- 
times cfoW),  ppr.  clipping.  [Usually  associated 
with  cW^,  cut  (cf.  cut,  v.i.,va.a,  similar  sense), 
but  prob.  in  part  of  other  origin ;  cf.  LG.  (>  G. 
dial.)  kleppen,  run  fast,  as  a  horse,  a  secon- 
dary form  of  ktappen  =  B.  clap^ :  see  clap^, 
which  also  connotes  quick  motion.  See  cKp- 
/)er2.]  To  move  swiftly,  as  a  falcon,  a  horse, 
or  a  yacht :  often  with  an  indefinite  it. 
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Had  my  dull  soul  but  wings  as  well  as  they. 
How  would  I  spring  from  earth,  and  clip  away 
As  wise  Astriea  did,  and  scorn  this  ball  of  clay ! 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  13. 
Clips  it  down  the  wind.  Dryden. 

clip*  (klip),  V.  A  dialectal  form  of  clepe. 
cup-candlestick  (klip'kan"dl-stik),  n.  -An 
old  form  of  candlestick,  fitted  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  or  nippers  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
a  socket.  The  object  of  the  forceps  was  to  hold  a  rush- 
light, which  was  too  slender  and  irregular  in  shape  to 
stand  steadily  in  a  socket. 

clip-cbair  (klip'char),  n.  A  kind  of  chair  used 
on  some  English  railways  to  secure  a  raU  to  a 
metallic  sleeper. 

clipeus  (klip'e-us),  n. ;  pi.  cljpei  (-i).  See  clypeus. 
clip-hook  (khp'hiik),  n.  Same  as  sister-hook. 
clipper!  (kUp'er),  n.  [<  MB.  clipper,  clippere 
(=  Icel.  Uippari  =  Sw.  Tdippare  =  Ban.  hlip- 
per) :  <  clip'^,  v.,  +  -ej-i.]  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  clips;  especially,  one  who  reduces  the 
size,  value,  or  importance  of  anything  by  clip- 
ping it. 

And  if  they  be  such  dippers  of  regal  power  and  shavers 
of  the  Laws,  how  they  stand  affected  to  the  law  giving 
Parlament,  yourselves,  worthy  Peeres  and  Commons,  can 
best  testifle.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Con. 

The  value  is  pared  off  from  it  into  the  dipper's  pocket. 
Locke,  Further  Considerations  concerning  Value  of  Money. 

2.  A  cutting-tool  of  the  nature  of  shears;  spe- 
cifically, a  tool  with  rotating  or  reciprocating 
knives  used  for  cutting  haif,  and  especially  for 
clipping  horses.  See  clipping-shears. 
clipper^  (klip'6r),  K.  [Usually  associated  with 
clipper'^  (cf .  cutter,  a  vessel,  in  a  similar  sense), 
but  cf.  D.  and  LGr.  klepper  (>  Gr.  and  Dan.  klep- 
per),  a  fast  horse,  a  nag,  <  kleppen,  run  fast: 
see  clip^.  The  Dan.  klipper,  a  vessel,  is  prob. 
from  E.]  1.  A  sailing  vessel  buUt  with  very 
sharp  lines,  more  or  less  raking  masts,  and 
great  spread  of  canvas,  with  a  view  to  speed : 
a  development  of  a  model  for  the  mercantile 
marine  first  built  at  Baltimore,  U.  S.,  and  call- 
ed the  Baltimore  clipper.  The  clippers,  becoming 
famous  for  quick  runs,  and  occasionally  making  better 
time  than  the  steamers,  were  especially  employed  in  the 
South  American  fruit-trade,  in  the  China  trade  for  car- 
goes of  tea  and  opium,  and  in  the  early  California  traffic  by 
the  Cape  Horn  route  (1849-60).  Also  called  clipper-ship. 
The  knife-edged  dipper  with  her  ruffled  spars. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Island  Euin. 

2.  A  person  or  an  animal  that  runs  swiftly,  or 
looks  as  if  capable  of  running  swiftly ;  a  very 
smart  person;  something  first-rate.     [Colloq.] 

I  never  saw  your  equal,  and  I've  met  some  dippers  in 
my  time.  Thackeray. 

3.  -An  Australian  bird  of  the  genus  Ephthia- 
nura :  as,  the  wag-tail  clipper,  E.  albifrons. — 4. 
The  larva  of  species  of  Sialis,  a  genus  of  neu- 
ropterous  insects,  used  for  bait  by  anglers. 
.Also  called,  in  the  United  States,  crawler,  doi- 
son,  and  hellgrammite. 

clipper-built  (klip'6r-bilt),  a.  Naut.,  built  after 
the  type  of  a  clipper. 

clipper-ship  (klip'er-ship),  n.  Same  as  clip- 
per^, 1. 

clippnsll  (kUp'fish),  n.  [=  D.  klipvisch  =  G. 
klippfisch,  <  Norw.  Dan.  klipfisk  (=  Sw.  klipp- 
fisk),  <  klippe,  rook  (see  cliff''-),  +  fisk  =  B. 
fish.\  Fish,  chiefly  cod,  split  open,  salted,  and 
dried;  stock-fish.     Consular  Report. 

clipping^t  (klip'rng),  ».  [<  MB.  clipping,  clup- 
ping;  verbal  n.  of  cfojji,  v.']  The  act  of  em- 
bracing. 

What  clipping  was  there ! 
With  kind  embraces,  and  jobbing  of  faces. 
Robin  Bood  and  Maid  Marian  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  374). 

clippingH(klip'ing),iJ.a.    [Ppr.  ofc?Jpi,«.]   1. 

Embracing;  encircling. 

Now  rims  and  takes  her  in  his  clipping  arms. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 


Clisiocampa 

clipping-machine  (klip'ing-ma^shen*),  n.  A 
power-machine  used  in  cEpping  horses  and 
sheep. 

clipping-shears  (klip '  ing  - 
sherz),  n.  pi.  Shears  for  clip- 
ping hair,  especially  that  of 
horses. 

clipping-time  (klip'ing-tim),  /.. 
[MM.  clippingtime.2  1.  The  time 


clipping-shears. 
.  A,  serrated  plate ; 
S,  serrated  kaife ;  //, 
f/,  handles. 


3.  In  her.,  clasping,  as  two  hands.    See  con- 
joined. 

clipping^  (klip 'ing),  n.  [<  MB.  clippinge;  ver- 
bfl  n.  of  clip'^,  f.]  1.  The  act  of  cutting  or 
shearing  off. 

This  design  of  new  coinage  is  just  of  the  nature  of  dip- 
ping. Locke. 

2.  A  sheep-shearing.  [Scotland  and  North. 
Eng.] — 3.  That  which  is  clipped  off  or  out ;  a 
piece  separated  by  clipping:  as,  tailors'  clip- 
a  newspaper  cf 


of  sheep-shearing.    Hence — 2. 

The  nick  of  time To  come  in 

clipping-time,  to  come  as  opportune- 
ly as  one  who  visits  a  sheep-farmer  at 
sheep-shearing  time,  when  mirth  and 
good  cheer  abound  and  when  his  help 
is  welcome.     Scott. 

clip-plate  (klip'plat),  n.  A  plate 
resting  upon  a  carriage-spring, 
and  attached  ty  the  axle  by  a  clip;  the  axle- 
band  of  a  carriage-wheel. 

clip-pulley  (klip'pul"i)j  n.  A  wheel  or  pulley 
having  on  its  face  a  series  of  grips  or  clips  that 
grasp  and  hold  the  band  or  wire  rope  that  passes 
over  the  pulley.  The  clips  open  automatically, 
and  release  the  rope  when  it  leaves  the  wheel. 

clipst,  clipset,  clipsist,  »■  [MB.,  also  cUppes, 
clippis,  clippus,  by  apheresis  for  eclips,  ecUpse : 
see  eclipse.']    An  ecupse. 

That  is  cause  of  this  dips  that  closeth  now  the  Sonne. 
Pi^rs  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  135. 
ge  wote  oure  clerkis  the  dipsis  thei  call 

Such  sodayne  sight, 
Both  Sonne  and  mone  that  sesonne  schall 

Lak  of  ther  light.  York  Plays,  p.  401. 

clip-swage  (kUp'swaj),  n.    A  swage  for  com- 
pleting or  finishing  horseshoe-cHps.     It  is  held 
in  the  hardy-hole  of  the  anvil. 
clipsyt,  a.     [ME.  clipsi;  < clips,  eclipse,-!-  -^1.] 
Eclipsed;  darkened. 

Now  [love]  is  faire  and  now  obscure, 
Now  bright,  now  clipsi  of  manere. 

Bmn.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6352. 

dipt  (klipt).  An  occasional  spelling,  formerly 
the  common  spelling,  of  clipped,  preterit  and 
past  participle  of  clip. 

clip-yoke  (klip'yok),  n.  In  mach.,  a  small  plate 
through  which  pass  the  ends  of  a  stirrup-shaped 
clip,  and  which  serves  as  a  washer-plate  for  the 
nuts  of  the  clip. 

clique  (klek),  n.  [=  G.  clique,  dike,  klicke  = 
Dan.  klike,  <  P.  clique,  a  party,  set,  coterie;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  A  party;  a  set;  a  coterie; 
specifically,  a  body  or  group  of  persons  associ- 
ated informally  for  some  exclusive  or  intrigu- 
ing purpose. 

Mind,  I  don't  call  the  London  exclusive  clique  the  best 
English  society.  Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 

cliquish  (kle'Msh),  a.  [<  clique  +  -isK^.'\  Ee- 
lating  to  a  clique,  set,  or  party;  disposed  to 
form  cliques ;  actuated  by  a  petty  party  spirit. 
Also  cliqueish. 

cliquishness  (kle'Msh-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  cliquish;  inclination  or  ten- 
dency to  form  cliques.    Also  cliqueishness. 

The  cliqueishness  which  breaks  up  both  services  (Army 
and  Navy]  into  mutually  antagonistic  groups. 

The  American,  VIL  306. 

clio[Uism  (kle'kizm),  n.  [<  clique  +  4sm.']  A 
cliquish  spirit  or  tendency;  cliquishness.   Also 


The  clippings  of  our  beards,  and  the  parings  of  our  nails. 

Locke. 

clippings  (klip'ing),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  cZfoS,  „  ] 

1.  Swift:  as,  a  clipping  pace.     [Colloq.]  — 2. 

Smart;  showy;  first-rate.     [Colloq.] 

What  clipping  girls  there  were  in  that  barouche  ! 

■^^    ■"*  ComhillMag. 


Their  system  is  a  sort  of  worldly-spiritual  diqueimi. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xvii. 

The  smalluess  of  the  groups  [of  Liberals],  their  number, 

and  the  frequency  of  election  would  hinder  the  fostering 

of  those  unpleasant  elements  of  diquism  and  je^ousy 

which  have  wrought  so  much  distrust. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVIII.  399. 

cliseometer  (klis-e-om'e-t6r),  n.  [=  F.  clisdo- 
mitre,  <  (Jr.  lAlat.^,  inclination  (<  kV-vciv,  incline), 
-I-  /lerpov,  measure.]  .An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  female 
Sslvis  makes  with  that  of  the  body, 
sh-clash  (klish'klash),  n.  [A  varied  redu- 
plication of  clash.']  Silly  talk;  ^ palaver;  gos- 
sip; scandal.     [Scotch.] 

clisn-clash  (Mish'klash),  adv.    With  a  clashing 
noise. 

The  weapons  went  dish-dash.  Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  481. 
clishmaclash  (klish'ma-klash),  n.  [A  variation 
of  clish-clash ;  cf.  clishmaclaver.]  Clish-clash; 
olishmaelaver.  [Scotch.] 
clishmaclaver  (klish'ma-kla"v6r),  n.  [<  clish- 
(see  clish-clash)  +  -ma-,  a  meaningless  syllable, 
+  claver.]  Idle  discourse;  silly  talk;  gossip. 
[Scotch.] 

So,  ye  may  doucely  fill  a  throne. 
For  a'  their  dish-ma-claver.    Bums,  A  Dream. 

Clisiocampa  (klis'^i-o-kam'pa),  n.     [NIi.,  <  Gr. 
KAiaiov,  a  shed,  +  Ka/nrT/,  a  caterpillar.]    A  genus 


Clisiocampa 

■of  moths  of  the  family  Bomlnjcldas,  character- 
ized by  their  rusty-brown  color  and  by  two 
oblique  lines  across  the  fore  wings.  The  eggs  are 
laid  In  a  circular  mass  around  the  twigs  of  the  infested 
tood-plant,  and  the  larvie  are  gregarious.    The  larva  of  C. 


Forest  Tent-caterpillar  (^Clisiocampa  sylvatica). 
a,  eggs,  natural  size  ;  b,  female  moth,  natural  size :   c,  fop  view  of 
single  egg,  and  d,  side  view  of  eggs,  enlarged ;  e,  caterpillar,  natural 
size. 

aiiviricana,  or  the  American  tent-caterpillar,  lives  in  a 
conspicuous  web  and  is  a  pest  in  orchards;  that  of  C. 
Bylvatica,  known  as  the  forest  tent-caterpillar,  makes  a 
smaller  web  and  is  destructive  to  oak  forests.  Curtis, 
1828. 

Clistenterata  (klis-ten-te-ra'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  fcXsicTdg,  that  can  be  closed  (see  clisto-), 
-t-  ivTspa,  entrails.]  An  order  of  Brachiopoda, 
equivalent  to  Arthropomata  (which  see).  Also 
Cleistenterata. 

clistenterate  (klis-ten'te-rat),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Clistenterata; 
arthropomatous.     Also  cleistenterate. 

clisto-.  [Also  cleisto-,  <  Gr.  K^ioTdg,  that  can  be 
closed,  verbal  adj.  of  Kldnv,  close:  see  closed, 
«).]  A  prefix  of  Greek  origin  used  in  modem 
scientific  words,  meaning  '  closed,'  '  closable.' 

clistocarp  (klis'to-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  KlewTdg,  that 
can  be  cfosed  (see  clisto-),  +  Kapir6g,  fruit:  see 
carp^.']  In  hot.,  an  ascogonium  in  which  the 
asci  and  spores  are  formed  within  a  completely 
closed  peritheeium,  from  which  the  spores  es- 
cape oiuy  by  its  final  rupture,  as  in  Erysiphew. 
Also  eleistocarp. 

Clistocarpidse  (klis-to-kar'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
as  clistocarp  +  4d(B.'i  A  family  of  lueernarian 
hydrozoans,  represented  by  such  genera  as  Cra- 
terolophus  and  Manama,  containing  those  Lucer- 
nariidce  which  are  not  named  Eleutherocarpidce. 

clistocarpous  (klis-to-kar'pus),  a.  [<  clistocarp 
+  -OM.]  In  hot.,  having  a  closed  capsule:  ap- 
plied to  mosses  in  which  the  capsule  is  without 
an  operculum,  dehiscing  irregularly.  Also  cleis- 
tocarpous. 

clistogamic  (klis-to-gam'ik),  a.  [<  clistogamy 
+  -ic]  In  hot.,  of ,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
ized by  clistogamy.  Also  cleistogamic,  cUstoge- 
notis. 

clistOgainOUS  (klis-tog'a-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  /cAei- 
ct6;,  that  may  be  closed  (see  clisto-),  +  ■yd/iog, 
marriage.]     Same  as  clistogamic. 

<;Iistogamy  (klis-tog'a-mi),  n.  [As  ■clistogam- 
ous  +  -^S.]  In  hot.,  a  peculiar  dimorphism  in 
the  flowers  of  a  plant,  when  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  fully  developed  flowers  there  are  others 
in  which  development  is  arrested  in  the  bud, 
but  which  are  still  fertile  and  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  seed.  These  latter  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
without  petals,  nectaries,  or  fragrance,  with  small  anthers 
containing  few  pollen-grains,  and  the  pistU  much  reduced. 
They  are  necessarily  self-fertilized,  but  are  always  fertile, 
while  the  more  perfect  flowers  of  the  same  plant  are  often 
nearly  or  quite  sterile.  Clistogamy  is  known  to  occur  in 
about  sixty  genera  belonging  to  many  very  different  or- 
ders, chiefly  dicotyledonous.  The  violet  is  a  familiar  in- 
stance.    Also  cleistogamy,  clistogeny. 

clistogene,  clistogenous  (klis'to-jen,  klis-toj'- 
e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Klsiardg  (see  cUsto-)  +  -yevrig: 
see  -gen,  -genous.']    Same  as  clistogamic. 

clistogeny  (klis-toj'e-ni),  n.  [<  clistogene  + 
-1/3.]     Same  as  clistogamy. 

Cidstosaccus  (klis-to-sak'us),  n.  [NL.  (LiUje- 
borg,  1859),  <  Gr.  liXtiaTog,  that  can  be  closed 
(see  clisto-),  -t-  aaimog,  sack.]  A  genus  of  rhizo- 
cephalous  or  suctorial  oirripeds,  of  the  family 
SaccuUnidce.    Also  Cleistosaccus. 

clit  (kHt),  a.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  c?o<i.]  1.  Stiff; 
heavy;  clayey:  said  of  the  soil. — 2.  Heavy; 
hazy:  said  of  the  atmosphere.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

clit-burt  (Mit'ber),  n.  [<  clite^  +  hur;  avar.  of 
clot-hur,  q.  v.]     Same  as  clot-hur. 

clitchif  (klich),  V.  t.  [A  var.  of  cletch,  clutehl, 
q.  v.]     To  clutch;  catch. 
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He  hath  an  earthen  pot  wherewith  to  ditch  up  water. 
Holland,  tr.  of  the  Cyropa;dia,  p.  4. 

clitch^  (kUch),  X).  i.  [Cf .  MD.  Missen,  stick,  ad- 
here, D.  Missen,  be  entangled,  <  MD.  klisse,  D. 
kits,  a  bur:  see  cUte^.2  To  stick;  adhere;  be- 
come thick  or  glutinous.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

clitel  (klit),  n.  [Inoomp.  clit-,  in  clit-hur ;  also 
formerly  clitlie  (and  dial,  clider,  formerly  cli- 
theren);  <  ME.  *cUie  (var.  elide,  and  clete,  mod. 
E.  cleat\  q.  v.),  <  AS.  elite  {*clithe  not  found), 
f .,  oolt's-foot,  =  MD.  Messe,  klisse,  D.  klis,  a  btir, 
=  OHG.  cklettd,  chleta,  f.,  ehletio,  m.,  MHG. 
Mette,  Iclete,  G.  Tclette,  f.,  burdock;  in  series  with 
AS.  elate,  E.  cZofei,  burdock,  and  prob.  akin  to 
the  equiv.  AS.  clife,  E.  clive^,  burdock  (see 
eliveS),  appar.  (Uke  the  then  ult.  related  mod. 
E.  cleavers,  clivers)  connected  with  AS.  cleofian, 
clifian,  E.  cleave'^,  adhere.]  If.  Goose-grass. 
See  cleavers,  1. —  2.  The  ynxnioak,  Arctium  Lap- 
pa.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

clite^t,  n.    -An  obsolete  form  of  cleaH^. 

clite^  (klit),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  clayte.  Cf.  cUf] 
Clay:  mire.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

clitella,  n.    Plural  of  clitellum. 

clitellar  (kli-tel'ar),  a.  [<  NL.  clitellaris,  < 
clitellum,  q.  v.  See  -aj-3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  clitellum  or  cUtellus  of  a  worm:  as,  clitellar 
segments. 

clitelli.  n.    Plural  of  clitellus. 

OlitelllO  (kIi-tel'i-6),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  clitellum.'] 
A  genus  of  tubioolous  Umicoline  annelids,  of 
the  family  Tuhifioidce.  A  species  of  this  genus 
is  commonly  found  along  the  New  England 
coast  at  high-water  mark. 

clitellum  (kli-tel'um),  n. ;  pi.  clitella  (-a).  [NL., 
also  clitellus,  <  L.  elitellce,  a  pack-saddle.]  In 
sool. ,  the  saddle  of  an  annelid,  as  the  earthworm ; 
a  peculiar  glandular  ring  around  the  body,  re- 
sulting from  the  swelling  and  other  modification 
of  certain  segments.  It  is  a  sexual  organ,  producing 
a  tough,  viscid  secretion  by  which  two  worms  are  bound 
together  in  a  kind  of  copulation.    Also  called  cingulum. 

A  part  of  the  body  into  which  more  or  fewer  of  the  seg- 
ments .  .  .  enter  is  swollen,  of  a  different  color  from  the 
rest,  provided  with  abundant  cutaneous  glands,  and  re- 
ceives the  name  of  cingulum  or  clitellum. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  195. 

clitellus  (kli-tel'us),  n. ;  pi.  clitelli  (-i).  Same 
as  clitellum. 

A  glandular  layer  is  developed  on  one  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  Lumbricidse,  as  a  clitellus. 

Gegenhaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  141. 

clithet,  »•     [See  cZifel.]     Burdock.     Gerard. 
clithereut,  «.    [See  clithe,  clite^.']   Goose-grass. 

Oerard. 
clithral  (klith'ral),  a.     [<  Gr.  KMdpov,  a  bar, 

gl.  a  gate,  door,'  <  lAdeiv,  close :  see  closed,  v. 
f.  clathrate.]  In  Gr.  arch.,  having  a  roof  that 
forms  a  complete  covering:  said  of  certain 
temples  by  those  who  hold  the  opinion  that 
some  of  these  monuments,  styled  by  them  hy- 
p^thral  temples,  were  roofed  only  in  part.  Also 
cleitltral. 

clithridiate  (klith-rid'i-at),  a.  [<  Gr.  ideSpl- 
6lov,  dim.  6i  Kleidpla,  a  keyhole  (cf .  nleldpov,  a 
bar  for  closing  a  door),  <  sXtluv,  close:  see 
closed,  v."]  Shaped  like  a  keyhole  :  applied  to 
the  form  of  the  orifice  of  the  zoceoia  of  certain 
polyzoans.     BusTc. 

Clitoria  (kli-to'ri-a), «.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  Leguminosce,  found  throughout  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  species,  which 
are  numerous,  are  climbing,  rarely  erect,  herbs,  with  large 
blue,  white,  or  red  flowers.  Several  are  in  cultivation.  C. 
Mariana,  the  butterfly-pea,  is  a  native  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

clitoridean  (kli-to-rid'e-an),  a.  [<  clitoris  {-rid-) 
+  -ean.']     Pertaining  to  the  clitoris. 

clitoridectomy  (kli"to-ri-dek't9-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
iiTieiToplg  {-pi6-),  clitoris,  +  kuTo/ii/,  excision,  < 
cKTSfivetv,  excise,  <  cf,  out,  +  Ttfivuv^  cut.]  In 
surg.,  excision  of  the  clitoris. 

clitoris  (kli'to-ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iikuToplg,  < 
/c2e(«i',  close,  shut:  seectosel.]  An  erectile  or- 
gan of  the  female  of  most  mammals,  including 
the  human  species,  and  of  sundry  birds,  as  the 
ostrich,  differing  from  the  penis  of  the  male 
chiefly  in  its  smaller  size  and  usually  imper- 
forate state,  being  as  a  rule  not  perforated  or 
grooved  by  a  urethra,  though  it  is  so  in  some 
animals,  as  lemurs.  Itisusuallysmallandconcealed 
in  the  normal  state  of  the  parts,  as  in  the  human  female ; 
sometimes  large,  pendent  externally,  and  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  a  penis,  as  in  spider-monkeys  (Ateles). 

clitorism  (kli'to-rizm),  n.  [<  NL.  clitorismus, 
<  clitoris,  q.  v.]  The  presence  of  a  very  large 
clitoris;  hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris. 

clitoritis  (kli-to-ri'tis),  ».  [NL.,  <  clitoris  + 
-iUs.']    Jnpathol.,  inflammation  of  the  clitoris. 
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clitter-clatter  (klit'6r-klat'''6r),  n.     [A  varied 
reduplication  of  ctoWer;  cf.  dish-clash,  tittle-tat- 
tle, etc.]   Palaver;  idle  talk;  a  chattering  noise. 
Such  were  his  writings ;  but  his  chatter 
Was  one  continued  clitter-clatter.  Sunft. 

We  talked  long  in  the  style  of  philosophic  clitter-clatter. 
Carlyle,  in  Proude,  I.  124. 

divert,  "•  *•  [ME.  cliven,  <  AS.  *cKfan,  only  in 
comp.  otheUfan,  adhere  (=  OS.  hi-klibiian  = 
OPries.  ii-klwa),  =  OHG.  chlipan,  TcWban,  MHG. 
kliben,  also  in  comp.  hi-chUban,  cleave,  adhere, 
stick  (cf.  causative  OHG.  *chleiben,  kleihen, 
MHG.  G.  kleihen,  cause  to  adhere),  =  Icel.  hlifa 
(pret.  hleif)  =  Sw.  klifva  =  Dan.  klive^ow  klyve, 
climb  (whence  the  ME.  sense).  Hence  the 
secondary  form,  AS.  clifian,  cleofian,  ME.  clivien, 
cUovien,  clevien,  cliven,  eleven,  E.  cleave:  see 
cleave^.  Ct.  cliff  &Q.dLClimh.']    To  climb;  ascend. 

Ambicion,  thet  is  kuead  [mcked]  wilninge  heje  [high]  to 
cliue.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  22. 

Wyth-oute  thise  uour  [four]  ulrtues  non  ne  may  eliue  int& 
the  helle  [hill]  of  perfeccion.      Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  127. 

clive^t,  v.  i.    A  liliddle  English  form  of  cleave\ 

olivet,  n.  [ME.,  <  AS.  clife,  in  earlier  form 
clihe,  burdock  {se6  smeele  clife,  the  small  bur- 
dock, cleavers;  foxes  clife,  burdock;  in  comp. 
gar-clife  (gar,  spear),  agrimony)  (=  MD.  kleve, 
klijve  =  MLG.  kUve  =  OHG.  *chliba,  burdock), 
appar.  <  clifian  or  *clifan,  adhere,  stick:  see 
cleave^  and  cZwei,  and  cf.  clivers,  cleavers.] 
Burdock  or  agrimony. 

divert,  «■    An  obsolete  form  of  cliff'^. 

cliverH,  »•  [ME.  diver,  <  AS.  clifer,  pi.  cUfras, 
a  claw;  prob.  <  clifian,  adhere,  cleave:  see 
cleave^.']    A  claw. 

Ich  habbe  bile  stif  and  stronge 
And  gode  clivers  scharp  and  louge. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  269. 

cliver^,  n.    See  cleavers,  1. 

cliver  3  (kliv'  er) ,  «.  A  dialectal  form  of  clea/ver^. 

clivers,  «.    See  cleavers. 

clives  (klivz),  n.  [Prob.  connected  with  deave\ 
obs.  dive,  stick,  fasten.  Cf.  divert.']  A  hook 
with  a  spring-catch  to  prevent  it  from  unfas- 
tening.   -B.  S.  Knight. 

clivi,  n.    Plural  of  divus. 

Clivicola  (kU-vik'o-la),  n.  [NL.  (J.  B.  Porster, 
1817),  <  L.  divus,  a' slope,  declivity,  -I-  colere,  in- 
habit.] A  genus  of  swallows,  the  bank-swal- 
lows :  synonymous  with  CoUle  and  of  prior  date. 
Clivicola  riparia  is  the  type. 

clivity  (kliv'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  diims,  a  slope;  cf. 
declivity.']    A' declivity;  a  gradient.     [Bare.] 

clivoust  (kli'vous),  a.  [<  L.  divosus,  steep, 
hilly,  <  divus,  a  slope,  a  declivity,  a  hillside, 
hill:  see  divus.]     Sloping;  steep. 

clivus  (kli'vus),  n. ;  pi.  clivi  (-vi).  [L.,  a  slope, 
<  *clinare  (•/  *di),  slope,  incline,  lean :  see  eline.] 
Aslope — cilvus  Blumenliachil,  clivus  ossis  sphe- 
noidis,  or  simply  clivus,  in  anat,  the  sloping  surface 
rising  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum 
to  the  crest  of  the  dorsum  ephippii,  formed  of  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and  of 
the  back  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

cloaca  (klo-a'ka),  n. ;  pi.  doacas  (-kaz),  cloaecB 
(-se).  [=  P.  cioaque  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  doaea  =  G. 
Moake  =  Dan.  kloak,  <  L.  cloaca,  a  common  sew- 
er, prob.  <  OL.  ctoere,  cleanse.]  1.  An  under- 
ground conduit  for  drainage ;  a  common  sewer : 
as,  the  cloaca  maxima  at  Rome. — 2.  A  sink;  a 
privy. — 3.  [NL.]  In«o67. :  (a)  Invertebrates, 
the  enlarged  termination  of  the  rectum  or  lower 
bowel,  forming  a  cavity  oidginally  in  common 
with  that  of  the  allantois  (in  those  animals 
which  have  an  allantois)  and  permanently  in 
common  with  the  termination  of  the  urogenital 
organs;  the  common  chamber  into  which  the 
intestine,  ureters,  sperm-ducts,  and  oviducts 
open,  in  sundry  fishes,  in  reptiles  and  birds,  and 
in  the  ornithodelphous  mammals.  This  cavity  is 
the  common  sewer  of^the  body,  receiving  the  refuse  of  di- 
gestion, the  productof  conception,  the  spermatic  secretion, 
and  the  renal  excretion,  all  to  be  discharged  through  the 
anal  orifice.  It  is  more  or  less  incompletely  divided  into 
the  cloaca  proper,  or  the  enlarged  end  of  the  rectum,  and 
the  urogenital  sinus,  a  compartment  in  which  terminate 
the  ureters,  sperm-ducts,  and  oviducts,  and  which  con- 
tains the  penis  or  clitoris  when  those  organs  are  developed. 
There  is  no  cloaca  in  adult  mammals,  with  the  exception 
of  the  monotremes,  the  separation  of  the  urogenital  sinus 
from  the_  digestive  tube  being  complete  in  all  the  others. 
(b)  In  invertebrates,  the  homologous  or  anal- 
ogous and  corresponding  structure  effecting 
sewerage  of  the  body:  as  (1)  in  sponges,  the 
common  cavity  in  which  the  interstitial  canal- 
systems  open;  (2)  in  holothurians,  the  respira- 
tory tree  (which  see,  under  respiratory),  (e)  In 
entom. :  (1)  A  cavity  found  in  many  insects  at 
the  end  of  the  abdomen,  between  the  last  dor- 
sal and  ventral  segments,  and  receiving  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum.     Also  called  the  redo- 
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genital  chamber.  (2)  The  osBeum,  or  dilatation 
of  tlie  posterior  end  of  the  intestine,  (d)  In 
asoidians,  the  common  central  cavity  into  which 
open  the  atrial  chambers  of  all  the  ascidiozo- 
oids  of  an  asoidiarinm. — 4.  [NL.]  In  patkol. : 
(a)  In  cases  of  necrosis,  the  opening  in  the 
sound  bone  which  leads  to  the  inclosed  dead 
bone.  (6)  The  union  of  rectum,  bladder,  and 
organs  of  generation  in  a  common  outlet:  a 
malformation  resulting  from  arrest  of  devel- 
opment. 
cloacal  (klo-a'kal),  a.  [<  L.  oloacalis,  <  cloaca  : 
see  cloaca.)  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  cloaca,  in  any  sense. — 2.  In  zool.,  having  a 
cloaca :  applied  specifically  to  the  monotremes. 
The  cloacal  animals,  the  marsupials,  the  placentals, 
stand  ...  in  an  order  of  succession. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XII.  187. 

'Cloak  (klok),  n.  [Until  recently  also  spelled 
clolce,  i  ME.  eloJce,  <  OP.  cloJce,  clogue,  cloche,  a 
oloak  (cf.  Dan.  MokJce,  an  under-petticoat),  < 
ML.  cloca,  a  oloak  (so  called  from  its  shape),  lit. 
abeU:  see  cZocfc^.]  i.  Properly,  a  loose  outer 
garment  without  sleeves,  worn  by  either  sex  as 
a  protection  from  the  weather:  now  frequently 
used,  though  erroneously,  for  a  sleeved  outer 
wrap  worn  by  women,  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
cloak  was  an  article  of  every-day  wear,  and  was  made  with 
large  loose  armholes,  through  which  the  sleeves  of  the 
undergarment  were  passed,  as  is  seen  in  portraits  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  nobles  of  his  court.  Later  it  was  shortened, 
.and  became  in  common  use  little  more  than  a  cape,  though 
large  and  long  cloaks  were  still  used  in  traveling.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  cloaks  were  aban- 
doned, except  for  protection  from  cold  and  wet,  on  ao- 
•count  of  the  changing  fashion  of  the  outer  coat.  Under 
the  name  of  Spanish  cloalc,  this  garment  was  worn  from 
■about  1800  to  1840  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  the  shape 
being  a  half-circle ;  it  had  a  broad  collar,  often  of  fur  or 
•of  velvet,  which  was  continued  down  the  edges  of  the 
■cloak  on  both  sides  in  breadths  of  a  foot  or  more.  When 
in  use,  one  of  these  edges  was  drawn  across  the  breast 
and  flung  over  the  opposite  shoulder  with  the  breadth 
■of  fur  or  velvet  turned  outward,  so  as  to  form  a  decorative 
•draping,  falling  from  the  shoulder  behind.  The  same  gar- 
ment is  still  worn  aa  the  most  common  winter  dress  in  cer- 
tain Italian  cities. 

Was  St.  Martin  of  Tours  habited  in  a  voluminous  horse- 
man's cloak,  or  in  a  mere  light  cape  that  would  cover  the 
^shoulders,  it  being  winter  time? 

Jf,  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  467. 

■2,  Figuratively,  that  which  conceals;  a  cover; 
a  disguise  or  pretext;  an  excuse;  a  fair  pre- 
•tense. 

Kot  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloke  of  maliciousness. 

1  Pet.  ii.  16. 

They  make  religion  mere  policy,  a  cloak,  a  human  in- 
vention. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  603. 
Drunkard's  Cloakt,  a  barrel  with  one  end  open  and  a 
hole  in  the  other,  put  over  a  drunkard's  shoulders  as  a 


penalty.    5.  Dowell. 
•cloak  (klok),  V.   t<  ME.  *clolcen  (in  adv.  cloTc- 
edly),  <  cloTee,  a  cloak :  see  cloalc,  ».]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  cloak. 

He  crafty  cloaks  him  in  a  Dragons  skin 
All  bright-bespect. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Imposture. 
The  Shadow  cloak'd  from  head  to  foot, 
Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxiii, 

2.  Figuratively,  to  cover  up ;  hide;  conceal. 

David,  by  his  wisdom  and  policy,  thought  so  to  have 

'Cloaked  the  matter,  that  it  should  never  have  been  known. 

Latimer,  2d  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 

Thenceforth  she  sought  for  helps  to  cloak  her  crimes 
withal.  Spenser,  P.  Q. 

The  unscrupulous  greed  of  conquest  cloaked  by  pre- 
tences of  spreading  the  blessings  of  British  rule  and  Brit- 
ish religion.  H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  81. 
=Syil.  To  hide,  conceal,  mask,  cover,  veil,  screen. 
II.  intrans.  To  intrigue ;  hold  secret  council. 
Your  symonies,  and  bribes, 
Your  cloaking  with  the  great  for  fear  to  fall. 

Greene,  James  IV.,  v. 
cloakage  (klo'kaj),  n.     [<  cloak  +  -age.']    The 
act  of  covering  with  or  as  with  a  cloak.    J. 
MartineoM.     [Rare.] 
cloak-anemone  (kl6k'a-nem'''o-ne),  n.    A  kind 
of  eancrisooial  sea-anemone,  !A.ddmsia  palUata. 
cloak-bag  (klok'bag),  n.   A  bag  in  which  a  cloak 
or  other  clothes  ar6  carried;  a  portmanteau. 
I  would  not  be  a  serving-man 
To  carry  the  cloak-bag  still. 
Beau,  and  M.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  5. 
Ordering  his  man  to  produce  a  cloak-bag  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  brought  from  Lady  Booby's  on  purpose. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

Cloakedlyt  (kl6'ked-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  cloJeedly,  < 
*cloJced,  pp.  of  *cloken,  +  -Vy:  see  cloalc,  v.,  and 
■ly'^.l  In  a  cloaked  or  covert  manner;  .guile- 
fuUy.     [Eare.] 

The  French  Ambassador  came  to  declare,  first  how  the 
Emperor  wronged  divers  of  his  Masters  Subjects  and 
Vassals;  arrested  also  his  Merchants,  and  did  cloakedly 
begin  war.  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Beformation,  II.  39. 
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Cloak-fathert  (kl6k'fa'''THer),  n.  The  ostensible 
author  or  doer  of  anything;  a  stalking-horse. 
[Eare.] 

The  book  goes  under  the  name  of  Cardinal  Allan,  though 
the  secular  priests  say  he  was  but  the  cloak-father  there- 
of, and  that  Parsons  the  Jesuite  made  it. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  IX.  vii.  24. 
cloaking  (klo'king),  «.     [Verbal  n.  of  cloaJc,  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  covering  with  or  as  with  a  oloak. 
To  take  heed  of  their  dissemblings  and  cloakings. 

Strype,  ilecords,  Ko.  36. 

2.  Cloth  for  making  cloaks. 
cloak-room  (klok'rom),  m.     A  room  connected 

with  a  place  of  general  resort,  as  an  assembly- 
room  or  an  opera-house,  where  cloaks,  etc.,  are 
deposited. 

They  .  .  .  filled  the  air  of  cloak-rooms  at  the  Capitol 
and  of  private  apartments  with  mean  insinuations  which 
were  worse  than  lies.  W.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIIL  817. 

cloam,  dome  (klom),  ».  and  a.  [Also  clomb; 
<  ME.  *clom  (not  found),  <  AS.  clam,  clay,  > 
clwman,  ME.  clemen,  mod.  E.  dial,  cleam  = 
claim^,  cleirfi,  smear,  daub:  see  cleam,  clai/itfi, 
clern^.]    I.  n.  If.  Clay., 

Ere  Wille  mygte  a-spie, 
Deth  delt  him  a  dent  and  drof  him  to  the  erthe, 
And  is  closed  vnder  clom. 

Piers  PlowmanXA),  xii.  105. 
2.   Earthenware.    HalUwell;  Wright.     fProv, 
Eng.] 
II,  a.  Of  earthenware.  « 

I  making  answer  that  that  should  depend  on  the  pitcher, 
whether  it  were  iron  or  clomb,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
presently  departed  from  me.    B.  Eingsley,  Eavenshoe,  i. 

cloam,  dome  (klom),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cloamed, 
domed,  ppr.  cloaming,  doming.  [<  cloam, ».  Cf. 
cleam,  dem^,  clainfi, «.]  To  gutter,  as  a  candle. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

cloamen,  clomen  (klo'men),  a.  [<  doom  + 
-erfi.y  Of  or  pertaining  to  earthenware.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

In  your  account  of  the  ceremonies  now  practised  in 
Devon  at  Christmas  regarding  the  apple-trees,  you  are 
wrong  in  calling  it  a  clayen  cup ;  it  should  be  a  dome  or 
clomen  cup ;  thus  all  earthenware  shops  and  china  shops 
are  called  by  the  middling  class  and  peasantry  dome  or 
clomen  shops,  and  the  same  in  markets  where  earthen- 
ware is  displayed  in  Devon  are  called  dome  standings. 

Hone,  Every-day  Book,  II.  1662. 

cloamert,  clomert  (klo'mer),  n.  [<  cloam  + 
-erl.]     A  maker  of  cloam. 

cloatht,  ».    -An  obsolete  form  of  doth. 

cloaiht,  cloathet,  v.    Obsolete  forms  of  clothe. 

cloathingt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  clothing. 

clobbedf ,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  dubbed. 

clobber  (klob'er),  «.  [Perhaps  Celtic:  cf.  Ir. 
dabar,  mud.  Cf.  clabber.']  A  kind  of  coarse 
paste  made  of  ground  cinders  and  flour,  used 
to  conceal  the  breaks  in  the  leather  of  cobbled 
shoes.    Dickens.     [Eng.] 

clobber  (klob'er),  v.  t.  [<  clobber,  «.]  To  con- 
ceal defects  in,  as  by  the  use  of  clobber  in 
cobbling  shoes —  Clobbered  china,  old  porcelain  the 
decoration  on  which  has  been  freshened  up,  especially  by 
additional  painting. 

clobberer  (klob'er-er),  n.  A  cobbler  of  the  low- 
est class,  who  patches  up  old  shoes,  and  con- 
ceals their  defects  by  rubbing  clobber  into  the 
breaks  of  the  leather.     [Eng.] 

clocliardt,  n.      Same  as  clocher^.     Weever. 

clochet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  clutch^. 

clocherit,  »•  [ME.,  also  clocMer,  clokerre,  <  OP. 
dochier,  clodher,  P.  clocher,  <  ML.  doearium, 
doccarium,  a  bell-tower,  <  elaca,  clocca,  >  OP. 
cloche,  S: 'bell:  see  dock^,  n.]  A  bell-tower;  a 
belfry.    Ayliffe. 

clocher^t,  n.    See  closer^. 

clocbette  (klo-shef),  «.  [F.,  dim.  of  cloche,  a 
bell :  see  docifl,  n.]  In  decoratwe  art,  any  small 
object  resembling  a  bell. 

clocMerf,  ».    See  clocher^. 

clockH  (klok), «.  [<  ME.  clokken,  <  AS.  docoian, 
cluck:  see  cluck,  which  is  the  usual  form.]  I. 
intrans.  To  cluck,  as  a  hen. 

That  eggs  were  made  before  the  hardy  cock 
Began  to  tread,  or  brooding  hen  to  clock. 

The  Silkewormes  (1699). 

II.  trans.  To  call  by  clucking. 

She  nowe  behinde,  and  nowe  she  goth  before, 
■ind  clocketh  hem. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 

clock^  (klok),  n.  [<  ME.  clock,  clok,  clokke,  a 
clock,  =I>.  klok,  a  clock,  =LGr.  klok,  a  clock,  = 
OHG.  glocka,  MHG.  G.  glocks,  a  clock,  a  bell, 
=  Dan.  klokke,  a  clock,  a  bell,  =  Sw.  klocka,  a 
clock,  a  beU,  =  Icel.  klukka,  a  bell  (cf.  AS. 
(once)  elucge,  a  bell),  <  ML.  clocca,  cloca  (also 
glocca,  glogga),  a  bell,  >  P.  cloche,  a  bell  (ML. 
also  a  cloak,  >  ult.  E.  cloak,  etc.,  q.  v.).  The 
orig.  sense  is  'bell,'  a  bell  being  orig.  and  still 
usually  a  necessary  attachment  of  the  clock, 
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and  the  two  words,  in  many  cases,  being  prac- 
tically synonjrmous.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin: 
Ir.  Gael,  clog,  Gael,  also  dag,  a  bell,  a  clock, 
=  W.  cloch  =  Corn,  cloch  =  Manx  dagg,  a  bell ; 
from  the  verb  repr.  by  Ir.  clog-aim,  older  dag- 
aim  =  Gael,  clog,  dag,  ring,  sound  as  a  bell. 
Cf.  W.  deca,  clack,  etc.,  with  numerous  deriv- 
atives. If  imitative,  there  is  a  certain  coimee- 
tion  with  E.  clock^  and  cltick.]  1.  A  machine 
designed  to  measure  and  indicate  time  by  the 
motion  of  its  parts.  Clock  was  the  generic  name  lor 
all  such  machines ;  but  instruments  of  this  kind  designed 
to  be  carried  on  the  person  are  now  called  watches,  and 
those  of  special  accuracy,  used  at  sea,  chronometers.  A 
clock  usually  consists  of  a  frame  or  case  containing  a  train 
of  wheels  moved  by  weights  or  springs  and  regulated  by 
a  pendulum  or  balance-wheel,  carrying  hands  or  pointers 
round  the  face  or  dial-plate  for  marking  the  hours  and 
minutes.  The  dial-plate  may  have  minor  dials,  as  for 
marking  seconds,  or  be  divided  into  several  dials,  as  for 
showing  the  time  at  different  places.  Clocks  are  also  most 
commonly  made  to  give  notice  of  the  hour,  and  sometimes 
of  lesser  divisions  of  time,  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  on  a 
bell  or  other  sonorous  object.  See  horology. 
Wei  sikerer  [more  certain]  was  his  crowyng  in  his  logge 

[lodge]. 
Than  is  a  clok,  or  an  abbay  orlogge  [horologe]. 

Chaueer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  34. 

The  time  will  seem  longer  without  a  clock  or  hour-glass 

than  with  it.  Bacon. 

2t.  A  stroke  of  the  clock;  the  sounding  of  the 

hour  by  a  clock. 

I  told  the  clocks  and  watched  tha  wasting  light.    Dryden. 

3t.  A  watch;  specifically,  a  watch  that  strikes 
the  hour. 
That  striking  clock,  which  he  had  long  worn  in  his  pocket. 

/.  Walton. 
Astronomical  clock.  See  astronomical— Be&t  of  a 
clock.  See  6ca«i,  «.— Electric  clock,  (a)  A  clock  hav- 
ing a  pendulum  which  by  its  movement  makes  or  breaks 
an  electric  circuit,  which  in  turn  controls  the  movement  of 
a  number  of  other  docks.  (6)  A  clock  operated  by  a  weight 
in  the  usual  way,  and  regulated  and  controlled  by  an  elec- 
tric current  from  another  dock,  an  electric  escapement 
being  employed  in  some  cases  as  the  direct  means  of  con- 
trolling its  motion.— Flora's  clock.  See  horologium. — 
Of  the  clock  (obsolete  or  archaic),  o'clock  (a  clock,  a- 
clock,  obsolete),  a  phrase  preceded  by  one,  two,  or  other 
number,  or  by  wiMt,  and  signifying  the  time  of  day  as 
shown  by  the  face  of  the  clock  or  watch,  or,  as  originally, 
by  the  strokes  of  the  bell. 

That  was  the  .xvj.  daye  of  Maij,  we  come  to  Venyse, 
aboute  .ij.  of  the  cloke,  at  after  noone. 

Sir  It.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  6. 
Euery  brother  and  suster  of  the  f  raternite  torseid  schal 
come  to  the  chirche  f orseid  be  viij  of  the  clok,  that  is  for 
to  seye  be  oure  ladies  belle. 

English  Oilds  (E.  B.  T.  8.),  p.  448. 
'Tia  now  the  sweetest  time  for  sleep ;  the  night's 
Scarce  spent:  ■Arrigo,  what's  o'clock? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman -Hater,  i.  1. 
Pneumatic  clock,  one  of  a  series  of  clocks  governed  by 
pulsations  of  air,  sent  at  regular  intervals  to  them  through 
tubes  by  a  central  clock  or  regulator.  The  movement  of 
the  central  dock  compresses  the  air  in  the  tube  and  causes 
a  bellows  to  expand  on  each  dial,  thus  moving  the  hands 
one  interval.— Watchman's  clock,  or  telltale  clock,  a 
clock  having  pins  projecting  from  the  dial,  one  for  each 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  can  he  pushed  in,  but  only  at 
the  times  marked  by  them  on  the  dial.  When  it  is  used  by 
a  watchman,  it  is  his  duty  to  push  one  pin  in  every  fifteen 
minutes,  thus  proving  that  his  watch  has  been  complete. 
clock^  (klok),  V.  t.  [<  clock^,  «.]  In  bdUring- 
ing,  to  sound  (a  bell)  by  pulling  the  clapper 
without  moving  the  bell  itself.  See  dappering. 
clock^  (klok),  n.  [First  instance  prob.  in  Pals- 
grave (A.  D.  1530)  ;  origin  unknown.  Perhaps 
orig.  applied  to  a  bell-shaped  ornament  or 
flower:  see  clook^.]  l^■.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  decoration  applied  to  hoods. — 2^.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  a  gore,  plait,  or 
piece  inserted  to  produce  the  required  shape 
of  a  garment. —  3.  A  figured  ornament  on  the 
side  of  the  ankle  of  a  stocking,  either  woven  in 
the  fabric  or  embroidered  upon  it. 

Show  the  red  stockings,  Trix.    They've  silver  clocks, 
Harry.  Thackeray,  Esmond,  vii. 

clock*  (klok),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc,  of  obscure 
origin,  perhaps  orig.  imitative  (cf.  click-beetle 
and  clock^).  Cf.  OHG.  chuleich,  glossed  scara- 
bceus;  Sc.  golach,  golocli,  a  beetle.]  A  popu- 
lar name  of  a  beetle.  Also  clock-beetle.  [Eng.] 
The  Brize,  the  black-arm'd  Clock,  the  Gnat,  the  Butter- 
file.  Br.  H.  More,  Psychozoia,  i.  41. 

docket,  V.  i.  [ME.  clokken,  <  OP.  (Picard)  clo- 
guer,  assibUated  clocher,  clocMer  (cf.  E.  closh^), 
<  L.  daudicare,  limp,  <  daudtts,  lame,  limping : 
see  daudicate,  daudicant.]     To  limp;  hobble. 

I  am  biknowen 
There  konnyng  clerkes  shul  clokke  bihynde. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  111.  34. 
clock-alarm  (klok'a-larm''),  n.    The  alarm  of 
an  alarm-clock. 

clock-beetle  (klok'be''tl),  n.  Same  as  clocki: 
sometimes  applied  specifically  to  the  Scaraboeua 
stercorari/us,  or  dung-beetle.     [Eng.] 
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clock-case  (klok'kas),  n.  The  case  or  recepta- 
cle of  the  works  of  a  clock. 

clocked  (klokt),  a.  [<  ehckS  +  -6^2.]  Orna- 
mented witli  clocks  or  embroidered  work :  as, 
clocked  stockings. 

clock-face  (klok'fas),  n.  1.  The  dial  or  face 
of  a  clock,  on  ■which  the  time  is  shown. —  2. 
The  reading  of  a  clock.  [This  use  of  the  word 
was  introduced  by  the  American  mathema- 
tician Chauvenet.] 

clock-maker  (klok'ma"k6r),  m.  One  who  makes 
clocks. 

clock-setter  (klok'set"6r),  n.  One  who  regu- 
lates clocks. 

Old  Time  the  clock-setter.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 

clock-star  (klok'star),  n.  In  astron.,  a  time- 
star,  or  a  star  observations  of  which  are  conve- 
nient for  use  in  regulating  timepieces. 

clock-stockillg  (klok'stok"ing),  n.  A  stocking 
embroidered  with  the  ornament  caUed  clock ;  a 
clocked  stocking. 

clock-tower  (klok'tou"6r),  n.  [For  the  ME. 
words  see  clodher^,  helfry.^  A  tower  containing 
a  clock,  usually  vrith  a  large  dial  exposed  in 
each  of  the  four  walls. 

Above  and  below,  on  the  street  side  of  this  quadrangle, 
are  club-rooms  and  offices,  broken  by  a  picturesque  clock- 
tower.  The  Century,  XXII.  490. 

clock-turret  (klok'tur'''et),  n.  A  small  clock- 
tower. 

clock-watcll  (klok'woch),  n.  A  watch  which 
strikes  the  hours,  like  a  clock. 

clockwise  (klok'wiz),  adv.  [<  cloch^  +  -wise.'] 
In  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  hands  of  a 
clock:  as,  the  direction  of  the  Amperian  cur- 
rents in  the  south  pole  of  a  magnet  is  clockwise. 

In  fact,  if  curve  B  is  rotated  clock-wise  through  a  small 
angle  round  its  highest  point,  it  will  coincide  with  that  of 
A.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXXI.  261. 

clockwork  (klok'w6rk),  n.  and  a.  I,  n.  1.  The 
machinery  and  movements  of  a  clock ;  any  com- 
plex mechanism  of  wheels  producing  regularity 
or  precision  of  movement. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  in  this  assembly  of  wax  there  were 
several  pieces  that  moved  by  clock-work,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  spectators. 

Addison,  Religions  in  Waxwork. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  regulated  system  by  which 
work  is  performed  steadily  and  without  con- 
fusion, as  if  by  machinery. 

H.  a.  Marked  by  machine-like  regularity  of 
operation:  as,  a  clockwork  system;  clockwork 
movements. 

The  clock-work  tintinnabulum  of  rhyme. 

Cotvper,  Table-Talk,  1.  629. 

clod^  (Mod),  n.  [<  ME.  clodde,  a  modified  form 
of  clotte,  clot,  perhaps  by  confusion  with  cloud, 
dud,  elude,  a  round  mass,  >  B.  cloud :  see  cloudX, 
ckmd^,  and  clot^.  Of.  Sw.  dial,  klodd,  a  lump  of 
snow  or  clay,  kladd,  a  lump  of  dough.]  If.  Any 
lump  or  mass ;  sometimes,  a  concreted  mass ; 
a  clot. 
Clods  of  blood.  Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  vii.  54. 

Two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  brass. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  .165. 

Specifically — 2.  A  lump  of  earth,  or  earth  and 
turf ;  a  lump  of  clay. 

The  earth  that  casteth  up  from  the  plough  a  great  clod 
is  not  so  good  as  that  which  casteth  up  a  smaller  dod. 

Bacon. 
The  sluggish  dod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 

3.  In  coal-mining,  indurated  clay :  the  equiva- 
lent of  Wwd.  [Eng.] — 4.  A  stretch  of  ground 
or  turf;  earth;  soil.     [Bare.] 

Byzantlans  boast  that  on  the  clod, 

Where  once  their  sultan's  horse  has  trod. 

Grows  neither  grass,  nor  shrub,  nor  tree.       Swift. 

5.  Anything  earthy,  base,  and  vile ;  poetically, 
the  body  of  man  in  comparison  with  his  soul : 
as,  "this  corporeal  clod,"  Milton. 

We  leave  behind  us 
These  clods  of  flesh,  that  are  too  massy  burdens. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  6. 

He  makes  flat  warre  with  God,  and  doth  defle 
With  his  poore  clod  of  earth  the  spacious  sky. 

G.  Herbert,  The  Church  Porch. 

6.  A  dull,  gross,  stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt. 

I  am  no  clod  of  trade,  to  lackey  pride. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  2. 

7.  A  bait  used  in  fishing  for  eels,  consisting  of 
a  bunch  of  lobworms  or  earthworms  strung  on 
worsted  yam :  also  called  a  bob.  See  clod-fish- 
ing. 

clodi  (k]od),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clodded,  ppr. 
clodding.     [<  ME.  clodden,  cover  with  earth,  as 
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seeds ;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  pelt  with  clods 
or  stones. 

' '  Clodding  "  is  the  Belfast  word  for  throwing  stones ;  clod 
the  police  is  to  pelt  them. 

Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  3.,  XL.  286. 

2.  To  form  into  clods.    Holland. 

The  leaven 
That  spreading  in  this  duU  and  clodded  earth 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal.    Keats,  Endymion,  i.  297. 

3t.  To  cover  with  earth,  as  seeds ;  harrow. 
Nowe  londe,  that  medycyne  [clover]  is  fore  yfond, 
...  ye  must  it  plowe  eftesones, 
Eke  diligently  clodde  it,  pyke  out  stones. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  62. 

4t.  To  confine  in  what  is  earthy  and  base,  as 
the  soulinthe  body.  G-.  Fletcher. —  5.  To  throw 
with  violence.     Scott.     [Scotch.] 

clod^,  V.    A  dialectal  variant  of  clothe. 

clod-Dreaker  (klod '  bra  "  ker),  ».  1.  Same  as 
clod-crusher. —  2.  A  peasant ;  a  clodhopper ;  a 
clodpoU :  used  in  contempt.     [Rare.] 

In  other  countries,  as  France,  the  people  of  ordinary 
condition  were  called  clod-breakei-s.  Brougharh. 

clod-crusher  (klod'krush"er),  n.  A  roller  arm- 
ed with  blunt  spikes  for  dragging  over  newly 
plowed  land  to  break  the  clods  and  render  it 
fit  for  seeding. 

cloddert,  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.,  var.  of  clotter, 
clutter''-.  Of.  dodder,  «.]  To  coagulate ;  clot. 
Palsgrave. 

cloddiert, ».  [<  ME.  dodder,  a  clot.  Cf.  clotter, 
clutter^,  and  dodder,  v.]    A  clot. 

In  cloddres  of  blod  his  her  [hair]  was  clunge. 

Holy  Bood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),p.  142. 

cloddish  (klod'ish),  a.  [<  cZodl  + -isW.]  1.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  clod ;  earthy ;  hence,  earthly ; 
base;  low. 

The  clods  of  earth,  which  we  so  constantly  belabored 
and  turned  over  and  over,  were  never  etherealized  into 
thought.  Om-  thoughts,  on  the  contrary,  were  fast  be- 
coming cloddish.    Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  p.  79. 

2.  Clownish;  boorish;  doltish;  xmcouth;  un- 
gainly. 
They  [his  boots]  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  cloddish  air. 
Disraeli,  Coningsby,  iii.  5. 

cloddishness  (klod'ish-nes),  n.  [<  cloddish  -i- 
-»e«s.]  Clowuishness ;  boorishness  ;  doltish- 
ness ;  clumsiness  ;  ungainliness. 

cloddy  (klod'i),  a.  [<  clodT-  -I-  -^l.]  1.  Con- 
sisting of  clods ;  abounding  with  clods. 

The  meagre  cloddy  earth.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 

2.  Earthy;  mean;  gross. 

clodet,  i>.    An  obsolete  variant  of  clothe. 

clod-fishing  (klod'fish"ing),  n.  A  method  of 
catching  eels  by  means  of  a  clod  or  bait  of  lob- 
worms strung  on  worsted.  The  fisher  aUows  this 
bait  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  the  eel  biting 
it  so  entangles  its  teeth  in  the  worsted  as  to  be  unable  to 
let  go.    Also  called  bob-fishing. 

clodhopper  (klod'hop'Sr),  n.  [<  olod^  +  hopper; 
one  who  'hops'  over  'clods,'  i.  e.,  a  plowman.] 
A  clown ;  a  rustic ;  a  boor. 

Now  I  should  think  it  was  the  clodhopper  gave  the  gen- 
tleman the  day's  work. 

C.  Beade,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  i. 

clodhopping  (klod'hop"ing),  a.  [<  clod^  -I- 
hopxnng;  cf.  clodhopper.']  Like  a  clodhopper; 
loutish;  boorish;  treading  heavily,  as  one  ac- 
customed to  walking  on  plowed  land. 

What  a  mercy  you  are  shod  with  velvet,  Jane  !  a  clod- 
hopping  messenger  would  never  do  at  this  juncture. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xx. 

clodpate  (klod'pat),  n.    [<  clod^  +  pate.]    A 

stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt ;  a  numskull. 
clo(n)ated  (klod'pa'''ted),  a.    [<  clod^-  +  pate  + 

-ed^.]    Stupid;  duU;  doltish. 
My  clod'pated  relations  spoiled  the  greatest  genius  in 

the  world,  when  they  bred  me  a  mechanick.    ArbuthTwt. 

clodpoU  (klod'pol),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
clodpole  and  dotpole  ;  <  dod^  -I-  poW-.  Cf .  clod- 
pate and  blockhead.]  I.  n.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a 
dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

This  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no 
terror  in  the  youth ;  he  will  find  it  comes  from  a  clodpole. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii  4. 
Your  parasite 
Is  a  most  precious  thing,  dropt  from  above, 
Not  bred  mongst  clods  and  clodpoles,  here  on  earth. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  1. 
II.  a.  Stupid;  dull;  ignorant. 
What  clod-pole  commissioner  is  this  ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  v.  1. 
cloeochoanite  (kle-o-ko'a-nit),  a.  and  n.  [<  JSTL. 
cloeochoanitis,  <  Gr.  idouig,  a  coUar,  -f-  xodm;,  a 
funnel.]  I.  a.  In  zool.,  having  a  collar  as  well 
as  a  funnel,  as  an  ammonite ;  specifically,  be- 
longing to  the  Clwochoanites. 

II.  n.  An  ammonoid  oephalopod  of  the  group 
Clceochoanites. 


clog 

Clceochoanites  (kle-o-ko-a-ni'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  cloeochoanitis :  see  cXoeochoanite.]  A  group 
of  eUipochoanoid  ammonoid  cephalopods  which 
have  a  collar  above  as  well  as  a  funnel  below 
the  septum.    Originally  Cloiochoanites.    Hyatt. 

cloff  (klof),  ».  [Origia  unknown.]  In  com. : 
(a)  Formerly,  an  allowance  of  2  pounds  in 
every  3  hundredweight  on  certain  goods,  after 
the  tare  and  tret  were  taken,  that  the  weight 
might  hold  out  in  retaiUng.  (6)  Now,  in  Eng- 
land, any  deduction  or  allowance  from  the  gross 
weight.    Also  written  dough. 

clog  (klog),  n.  [<  ME.  dogge,  a  lump,  block; 
same  as  Sc.  dag,  a  clog,  clot,  impediment,  en- 
cumbrance, >  dag,  clog,  impede,  obstruct,  cover 
with  mud  or  anything  sticky  (cf .  cloggy,  dodgy, 
cledgy),  connected  (prob.  through  Dan.  Umg, 
loam)  with  E.  day:  see  clay,  dag'-,  cUg^.]  1.  A 
block  or  mass  of  anything  constituting  an  en- 
cumbrance. 

A  clog  of  lead  was  round  my  leet, 
A  band  of  pain  across  my  brow. 

Tennyson,  The  Letters. 
Specifically— (a)  A  block  of  wood  or  other  material  fasten- 
ed to  an  animal,  as  by  a  rope  or  chain  to  its  leg,  to  impede 
its  movements,  (b)  A  block  of  wood  fastened  to  or  placed 
under  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle  to  serve  as  a  brake  in  descend- 
ing a  hUL 

Hence — 2.  Any  encumbrance ;  anything  that 

hinders  motion  or  action,  physical  or  moral,  or 

renders  it  difficult ;  a  hindrance  or  impediment. 

I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child ; 

For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 

To  hang  clogs  on  them.  Shah.,  Othello,  t  3. 

Slavery  is  of  all  things  the  greatest  clog  and  obstacle  to 

speculation.      Swift,  Sentiments  of  a  Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  ii. 

3.  Same  as  dog-almanac. — 4+.  A  cone  of  the 
pine  or  other  coniferous  tree. —  5.  A  kind  of 
shoe  with  a  very  thick  sole  and  high  heels,  worn 
either  alone  or  as  an  overshoe.  Clogs  for  the  lat- 
ter purpose  were  in  common  use  until  the  introduction  of 
india-rubber  overshoes,  about  1840.  The  clogs  worn  in  the 
middle  ages  were  often  excessively  high,  and,  like  those  of 
the  Japanese,  added  notably  to  the  wearer's  stature.  The 
material  was  commonly  wood.  Cheaply  made  clogs,  still 
in  use  in  the  north  of  England  and  very  common  in  France 
and  Germany,  consist  of  a  wooden  sole  with  a  leather  up- 
per for  the  front  part  of  the  foot  alone,  or  with  sometimes  a 
low  leather  counter  in  addition.    See  patten  and  chopine. 

Clogges  or  Pattens  to  keepe  them  out  of  the  durt  thay 
may  not  burden  themselues  with. 

Furchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  206. 

Fattens  date  their  origin  to  the  reign  of  Anne ;  clogs,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  are  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Fairholt,  Costume,  I.  374. 

Hence — 6.  A  similar  shoe  used  in  the  modem 
clog-dance. — 7.  A  clog-dance. —  8.  In  coal-min- 
ing, a  short  piece  of  timber  placed  between  a 
prop  and  the  roof  which  it  helps  to  support. 
=  Syu.  1.  Load,  weight,  dead  weight,  burden,  obstruction, 
trammel,  check. 
clog  (klog),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dogged,  ppr. 
clogging.  [<  clog,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  impede 
the  movements  of ;  encumber ;  hamper ;  hob- 
ble, as  by  a  chain,  a  rope,  a  block  of  wood,  or 
the  like :  as,  to  clog  a  bullock  to  prevent  it  from 
leaping  fences;  to  dog  a  wheel. 

If  .  .  .  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog 
the  foot  of  a  flea,  I'll  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Shak.,  1.  N.,  iii.  2. 
The  Turks  rusht  in,  and  apprehended  him,  clogginglam 
with  chains.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  67. 

Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restraiUj 
While  clogg'd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vam. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  U.  130. 
2t.  To  restrain;  confine. 

The  castle  all  of  steel, 
The  which  Acrisius  caused  to  be  made, 
To  keep  his  daughter  Danae  dogg'd  in. 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  iii. 
3.  To  choke  up ;  obstruct  so  as  to  hinder  pas- 
sage through :  as,  to  clog  a  tube ;  to  dog  a  vein. 
— 4.  Figuratively,  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of;  encumber;  hinder;  burden;  trammel;  ham- 
per: as,  to  clog  commerce  with  restrictions. 

The  bill  to  raise  money  is  clogged  so  as  to  prevent  the 
governor  from  giving  his  consent  to  it. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  286. 
Clogged  by  gross  vice,  by  slaughter  stained, 
Still  knew  his  daring  soul  to  soar. 

Scott,  Eokeby,  1 10. 
The  indulgence  vouchsafed  to  the  Presbyterians,  who 
constituted  the  ^eat  body  of  the  Scottish  people,  was 
clogged  by  conditions  which  made  it  almost  worthless. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
=  Syil.  To  shackle,  fetter,  restrain,  cumber,  embarrass, 
restrict. 

II.  introns.   1.  To  become  loaded,  encum- 
bered, or  choked  up  with  extraneous  matter. 

In  working  through  the  bone  the  teeth  of  the  saw  will 
heginto clog.  Sharpe,  Surgery. 

2.  To  coalesce ;  unite  and  adhere  in  a  cluster 
or  mass ;  stick  together. 

Move  it  sometimes  with  a  broom  that  the  seeds  clog  not 
together.  Evelyn- 


clog-almanac 

clog-almanac  (klog'&l"ma-nak),  n.  An  early 
form  of  almanac  or  calendar,  made  by  cutting 
notches  or  characters  on  a  clog  or  block,  gen- 
erally of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  horn,  bone,  or 
brass.  "  This  almanac  is  usually  a  square  piece  of  wood, 
containing  three  months  on  each  of  the  four  edges.  The 
nimiber  of  days  in  them  are  expressed  by  notches,  the 
first  day  by  a  notch  with  a  patulous  stroke  turned  up  from 
it,  and  every  seventh  by  a  large-sized  notch.  Over  against 
many  of  the  notches  are  placed,  on  the  left  hand,  several 
niarljs  or  symbols,  denoting  the  golden  number  or  cycle 
of  the  moon.  The  festivals  are  marked  by  symbols  of  the 
several  saints  issuing  from  the  notches."  Plot.  Also  call- 
ed clog. 

The  runic  writing  was  cut  in  the  wood  In  the  direction 
of  the  grain,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
runic  clog-al'manacks  which  are  still  in  existence. 

Is.  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  221. 

clog-burnisher  (klog'ber"msh-6r),  n.  A  bur- 
nisher having  a  handle  at  one  end  and  a  hook 
and  staple  at  the  other,  used  at  Sheffield  in  Eng- 
land for  burnishing  parts  of  knives. 

clog-dance  (klog'dans),  n.  A  dance  performed 
with  clogs,  or  with  shoes  having  wooden  soles 
or  heels,  in  which  the  feet  are  made  to  perform 
a  regular  and  noisy  accompaniment  to  music. 

clog-flancer  (klog'dan"ser),  n.  One  who  per- 
forms clog-dances. 

clog-danclng  (klog'dan'''sing),  n.  The  act  of 
dancing  with  clogs. 

clogginess  (klog'i-nes),  n.  [<  cloggy  H-.-wess.] 
The  state  of  being  cloggy  or  clogged. 

clogging  (klog'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clog,  v.'] 
Anything  which  clogs;  obstruction;  hindrance; 
clog. 

Truth  doth  clear,  unweave,  and  simplifle, 
Search,  sever,  pierce,  open  and  disgregate 
All  asoititious  cloggins. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  It.  iii.  26. 

cloggy  (klog'i),  a.    [<  clog  +  -y^.    Cf.  claggy, 
cladgy,  cledgy.^    Clogging  or  having  power  to 
clog;  obstructive;  adhesive. 
Some  grosser  and  cloggy  parts.         Boyle,  Works,  I.  il6. 

cloghead  (klog'hed),  n.  [Aceom.  from  Ir.  Grael. 
elogachd,  Ir.  also  elogas,  elogchas,  a  bell-tower, 
<  clog,  a  beU:  see  cloch^.']  One  of  the  slender 
round  towers  attached  to  various  Irish  churches. 
FosbroJce. 

clog-hornpipe  (klog'h6rn"pip),  n.  A  hornpipe 
danced  with  clogs  on.    Dickens. 

clog-pack  (klog'pak),  n.  In  coal-mining,  same 
as  choclet,  4.     [Yorkshire,  Eng.] 

clogweed  (klog'wed),  n.  The  cow-parsnip, 
Heracleum  Spondyliwm. 

cloison  (kloi'son;  F.  pron.  klwo-z6n'),  »•  [F., 
=  Pr.  clausio,  "<  ML.  clausio{n-),  <  L.  claudere, 
pp.  claustis,  close:  see  close\  «.]  A  partition; 
a  dividing  band;  specifically,  a  fillet  used  in 
cloisonn6  work.  Also  spelled  cloisson.  See 
cloisorm6. 

Each  minute  piece  is  separated  from  the  next  by  a  thin 
wall  or  cl(nson  of  ivory,  about  as  thick  as  card-board, 
which  thus  forms  a  white  outline,  and  sets  oft  the  brilliance 
of  the  coloured  stones.  Eiicyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  850. 

cloisonnage  (kloi'so-naj),  n.  [F.,  <  cloison  + 
-age.l  1.  The  process'  or  ojjeration  of  execut- 
ing cloisonne  work. —  2.  Cloisonne  work. 

cloisonne  (kloi-so-na'),  a.  [F.,  <  cloison,  a  par- 
tition: see  cZoisoM.]  Having  partitions ;  parti- 
tioned. Applied  specifically  to  a  kind  of  surface-decora- 
tion in  enamel,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  designs  are 
formed  by  small  bands  or  fillets  of  metal  bent  to  shape  and 
fixed  to  a  ground  either  of  metal  or  of  porcelain.  The  in- 
terstices or  cells  between  the  metal  fillets  are  filled  with 
enamel  paste  of  appropriate  colors,  which  is  vitrified  by 
heat.  The  surface  is  generally  ground  smooth  and  pol- 
ished. Beautiful  examples  of  cloisonne  enamel  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Byzantines,  and  in  western  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  art  is  practised  with  success  at  the 
present  day  in  China  and  Japan. 

cloister  (klois'tSr),  n.  [<  ME.  cloister,  cloyster, 
eloistre,  <  OF.  cloistre,  F.  cloUre  =  Pr.  ckmsira 
=  Sp.  claustra,  now  clausiro  =  Pg.  claitstro  = 
It.  ehiostro,  chiostra,  claustro  =  AS.  clUstor,  clus- 
ter, clauster  (only  in  L.  senses  of  'prison,  look, 
barrier')  (>ME.  clauster,  cluster,  closter,  parallel 
with  cloister)  =  OS.  fcZ««tor  =  OFries.  Master  = 
D.  Mooster = MLG.  Master,  Moester  =  OHGr.  clilos- 
ter,  MHGr.  G.  Moster  =  Icel.  Maustr  =  Sw.  Dan. 
hloster  =  Pol.  Masztor  =  Bohem.  Master,  a  clois- 
ter, <  ML.  claustrum,  clostrum,  a  cloister,  in  class. 
L.  usually  in  pi.  claustra,  rarely  clostra,  that 
which  closes  or  shuts,  a  look,  bar,  bolt,  barrier, 
a  place  shut  in,  <  claudere,  pp.  clausus,  shut, 
close:  see  closed  and  closed. ']    If.  Aninclosure. 

Withinne  the  cloistre  blisful  of  thy  sydes 
Took  mannes  shap  the  Eternal  Love  and  Pees. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  1.  43. 

2.  An  arched  way  or  a  covered  walk  running 
round  the  walls  of  certain  portions  of  monastic 
and  collegiate  buildings,     it  usually  has  a  wall  on 
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one  side,  and  a  series  of  arcades  with  piers  and  columns, 
or  an  open  colonnade,  surrounding  an  interior  court,  on 


Cloister  of  Las  Huelgas,  Burgos,  Spain. 

the  opposite  side.  The  original  purpose  of  cloisters  was  to 
afford  a  place  in  which  the  monks  could  take  exercise  and 
recreation. 

They  [the  Capuchins]  have  a  f  aire  garden  belonging  to 
their  Monastery,  neare  to  which  they  have  a  Cloister. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 19. 

Hence — 3.  A  place  of  religious  retirement;  a 
monastery ;  a  convent ;  a  nunnery ;  a  religious 
house. 

We  come  into  a  Cloyster  of  grekysshe  monke,  whose 
Churche  is  of  the  holy  Crosse. 

Sir  E.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  39. 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd. 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 
Shah.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 
Alcuin  .  .  .  cannot  help  recalling  those  days  of  his 
youth  and  manhood  which  he  had  spent  in  his  own  Eng- 
land, beneath  the  still  cloister  built  by  a  Wilfrid. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  281. 

4.  Any  arcade  or  colonnade  round  an  open  court. 

And  round  the  cool  green  courts  there  ran  a  row 
Of  cloisters,  branch'd  like  mighty  woods. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 
Cloister  monk.    See  monk. 
cloister  (klois'tfer),  v.  t.     [<  cloister,  re.]     1.  To 
confine  in  a  cloister  or  convent. 

It  was  of  the  king's  first  acts  to  cloister  the  queen  dowa- 
ger in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey.  Bacon. 

2.  To  shut  up;  confine  closely  within  walls; 
immure ;  shut  up  in  retirement  from  the  world. 
Nature  affords  plenty  of  beauties,  that  no  man  need 
complain  if  the  deformed  are  cloistered  up. 

Rymer,  Tragedies, 
With  the  cessation  of  college-life  would  cease  the  ab- 
normal cloistering  dt  the  young  women. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  613. 

cloisteralt  (klois't6r-al),  a.    An  obsolete  form 
of  cloistral. 
cloistered  (klois'tSrd),  a.     [<  cloister  +  -ed^.2 

1.  Furnished  with  cloisters;  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  cloister. 

The  court  below  is  formed  into  a  square  by  a  corridor, 

having  over  the  cheif  e  entrance  a  stately  cupola,  covered 

with  stone ;  the  rest  is  cloistered  and  arch'd  on  pillasters 

of  rustiq  worke.  Evelyn,  Diary,  April  1, 1644. 

A  lovely  cloistered  court  he  found, 

A  fountain  in  the  midst  o'erthrown  and  dry. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  326. 

2.  Shut  up  in  a  cloister;  inhabiting  a  convent. 
— 3.  Solitary;  retired  from  the  world;  secret; 
concealed. 

Let  those  have  night,  that  slily  love  t'  immure 
Their  eloigter'd  crimes,  and  sin  secure. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  L  14. 

Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloister'd  vertue,  unex- 
ercis'd  and  unbreath'd.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  18. 

cloisterert  (klois't6r-6r),  ».  [<  ME.  cloistrer; 
as  if  <  cloister  +  -e?-i;  but  of.  OF.  cloistrier  (= 
Pr.  claustrier),  <  cloistre,  a  cloister.]  One  be- 
longing to  a  cloister. 

cloisteresst  (klois  'ter-es),  n.    Same  as  cloistress. 

cloister-garth  (klois'ter-garth),  n.  In  arch., 
the  court  inclosed  by  a  cloister. 

cloistral  (Mois'tral),  a.  [Formerly  also  clois- 
teral,  <  cloister  +  -al,  after  ML.  elaustralis:  see 
claustral.^  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cloister;  of 
the  nature  of  a  cloister ;  belonging  to  or  dwellmg 
in  a  cloister. 

Many  cloisteral  men  of  great  learning  and  devotion 
prefer  contemplation  before  action.       ,  ^    .     , 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  39. 

That  initiatory  branch  of  Italian  art  which  I  will  ven- 
ture to  name,  from  ...  the  profession  of  many  of  the 
best  masters  who  practised  it,  the  cloistral  epoch.    ^ 

Milman,  Latm  Christianity,  xiv.  10. 

The  Armenian  Convent,  whose  cloistral  buildings  rise 
from  the  glassy  lagoon,  upon  the  south  of  the  city  [Venice], 
near  a  mile  away.  Bowells,  Venetian  Life,  xiu. 

2.  Secluded;  retired. 
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A  stately  Fir-grove,  whither  I  was  wont 
To  hasten,  for  I  found,  beneath  the  roof 
Of  that  perennial  shade,  a  cloistral  place 
Of  refuge.         Wordsworth,  Naming  of  Places,  vi. 
cloistresst  (klois'tres),  n.     [<  cloister  +  -ess. 
Cf.    cloisterer.]    A  nun;    a  woman  who  has 
vowed  religious  retirement.    Also  written  clois- 
teress.     [Bare.] 
Lilce  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk.    Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  1 . 
clokef  (klok),  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of 
cloak. 

clokke^t,  i>-    -An  obsolete  form  of  clock^. 
clokke^t,  '»'■    -An  obsolete  form  of  olook^. 
clomb^  (klom).    Obsolete  or  poetical  preterit  of 
climb. 

clomb^  (klom),  n.  and  a.    See  cloam. 
clombent.    Obsolete  strong  preterit  plural  of 
climb. 
dome,  clomen,  etc.    See  cloam,  cloamen. 
clompertonf,  n.    See  clumperton. 
clone  (klon),  n.     [<  NL.  clonus,  q.  v.]    Iii  pa- 
thol.,  the  condition  of  clonus. 

Constitutions  differ  according  to  degrees  of  tone  and 
clone.     Ashbumer,  Reichenbach's  Dynamics  (1851),  p.  42. 

clonget,  a.    An  obsolete  variant  of  clvrng. 

clonic  (klon'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  clonicus,  <  clonus, 
q.  v.]  In  pathol.,  pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
clonus. — Clonic  spasm,  a  spasm  in  which  the  muscles  or 
muscular  fibers  contract  and  relax  alternately,  in  some- 
what quick  succession,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  an  epilep- 
tic attack :  used  in  contradistinction  to  tonic  spasm. 

clonicity  (klo-nis'i-ti),  n.  [<  clonic  +  ■4ty.'\  In 
pathol.,  the  condition  of  being  clonic. 

clonus  (klo'.nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kk6vo(,  any 
violent  confused  motion,  turmoil.]  lapatJiol., 
alternating  contractions  and  relaxations  of  a 
muscle  following  one  another  in  somewhat 
quick  succession.  See  clonic  spasm  and  ankle- 
clonus. 

cloof  (klof),  n.  [Sc. ;  also  written  clufe;  <  Icel. 
klauf,  cloven  foot,  hoof,  =  Dan.  klmi,  a  hoof; 
from  root  of  B.ctea«e2,q.v.  Cf.  cZo«e3.]   A  hoof. 

doom  (klom),  V.  t.  [A  dial.  var.  of  cloam,  v.l  To 
close  with  glutinous  matter.  Mortimer.  [Local.] 

cloop  (klup),  n.    [Imitative.]    The  sound  made 
when  a  cork  is  pulled  out  of  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle.    [Rare.] 
The  cloiyp  of  a  cork  wrenched  from  a  bottle.    Thackeray. 

cloot  (klot),  n.  [Sc,  also  written  clute,  a  clo- 
ven hoof,  the  half  of  a  cloven  hoof;  perhaps, 
through  a  form  *cluft  (see  cleff^),  from  root  of 
eleav^,  split :  see  cleave^,  and  of.  cloof.]  A  di- 
vided hoof ;  a  cloven  hoof. 
The  harrying  thieves  I  not  a  doot  left  of  the  hail  hirsel  I 
Scott,  Monastery,  iii. 
Cloot-and-cloot,  hoof-and-hoof — that  is,  every  hoof. 

Clootie  (klo'ti),  n.  [So.,  also  written  CluUe,  < 
ctoof,*ZMte,  a  cloven  hoof :  seecZoot.]  The  devil; 
literally,  he  of  the  cloven  hoofs. 

Oh  Thou !  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Auld  Homie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie. 

Bums,  Address  to  the  De'iL 

clort  (kldrt),  n.    Same  as  olart. 

clorty  (kl6r'ti),  a.    Same  as  clarty. 

close'  (kloz),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  closed,  ppr.  clos- 
ing. [<  ME.  closen,  a  modification  (through 
the  influence  of  adj.  clos,  close)  of  earlier  clusen 
(so  also  in  comp.  bi-clusen,  often  bi-closen), 
also  later  sometimes  clesen,  close,  shut  in,  <  AS. 
*elysan  (in  verbal  n.  clysung,  a  closing,  an  in- 
elosure,  and  comp.  beclysan,  close  in,  shut  up), 
<  L.  clusus,  clausus,  pp.  of  cludere,  claudere  (al- 
ways -clusus,  -cludere  in  comp.),  shut,  close,  shut 

an  (>  OP.  and  P.  clore  (pp.  clos,  >  ME.  adj.  clos, 
close:  see  closed,  a.)  =  Pr.  claure,  dure  =  Sp. 
Pg.  -cluir  (in  comp.)  =  It.  chiudere,  close,  etc.), 
orig.  prob.  *sclaudere  =  OFries.  slUta  =  OS. 
*sluta  (cf.  slutil,  a  key)  =  LG.  sluten  —  D. 
slvAten  (>  slot,  a  lock,  >  E.  slof^,  q.  v.)  =  OHG. 
sliozan,  MHG.  sliezen,  G.  schliessen  =  Dan.  slutte 
=  Sw.  sluta,  shut;  Gr.  lAeiuv  {y/  "aiOtaF'i)  ap- 
pears to  be  a  shorter  form  of  the  same  root. 
Hence  ult.  (from  L.  claudere)  E.  closed,  closed, 
closet,  clause,  cloister,  conclude,  exclude,  include, 
occlude,  preclude,  seclude,  etc.,  conclusion,  etc., 
sluice,  clavis,  clef,  eto.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  inclose; 
shutm;  surround;  comprise. 

The  lewes  herynge  those  wordes  set  hande  on  losepb 
and  closed  hym  in  a  house  where  was  no  wyndowe. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 

The  depth  closed  me  round  about.  Jonah  ii.  6. 

The  sun  seta  on  my  fortune,  red  and  bloody. 
And  everlasting  night  begins  to  close  me. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  3. 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it 
closed.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall, 

2.  To  make  close;  bring  together  the  parts  of, 
especially  so  as  to  form  a  complete  inclosure, 
or  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress;  shut;  bring  to- 
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gether :  as,  to  close  one's  mouth ;  to  close  a  door 
or  a  room;  to  close  a  book. 

The  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep 
sleep,  and  hath  dosed  your  eyes.  Isa.  xxix.  10. 

K.  Phil.  Close  your  hauds. — 

Atist.  And  your  lips  too.      Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2. 
Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close. 

Tennyson,  Tlie  Deserted  House. 

3.  To  stop  (up) ;  fill  (up) ;  repair  a  gap,  open- 
ing, or  fracture  in;  unite;  consolidate;  often 
followed  by  mjj;  as,  to  close  an  aperture  or  a 
room ;  to  close  or  close  up  the  ranks  of  troops. 

Once  more  unto  the  hreach,  dear  friends,  once  more ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  ^¥lth  our  English  dead. 

Sliok.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  end ;  finish ;  conclude ;  complete ;  bring 
to  a  period :  as,  to  close  a  bargain  or  contract ; 
to  close  a  lecture. 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close.  Dryden. 

The  procession  moves  very  slowly ;  it  is  closed  by  a  sec- 
ond party  of  musicians,  similar  to  the  first,  or  hy  two  or 
three  drummers.    E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  207. 

5t.  To  draw  near  to;  approach;  close  with 
(which  see,  tmder  II.). 

On  our  answering  in  the  aifirmative,  Bellerophon's  Sig- 
nal was  made  to  close  the  Admiral,  which  we  immediately 
made  sail  to  accomplish. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  6th  aer.,  IX.  261. 
6.  In  shoemaMng,  to  sew  or  stitch  together  (the 
parts  of  the  upper) — Closed  bundle.  See  bundle- 
Closed  curve,  in  math.,  a  cxirve,  which  returns  into  itself ; 
an  oval.— Closed  gauntlet,  in  medieval  armor,  a  sort  of 
gauntlet  used  in  tourneys  and  justs  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  of  the  form  of  a  closed  hand,  and  was  opened 
or  closed  by  means  of  a  hoolc  and  staple  or  a  turning-pin ; 
the  hand  of  the  wearer,  when  inserted  in  it,  could  not  be 
opened,  but  could  hold  firmly  a  lance  or  the  handle  of  the 
sword. — Closed  surface,  in  geom.,  a  surface  which  sep- 
arates all  space  into  two  regions,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  a  continuous  motion  with- 
out crossing  the  surface.  —  To  close  a  Circuit,  in  elect. 
See  circuit,  12,  and  electricity. — To  Close  au  account. 

(a)  In  bookkeeping,  to  balance  the  credit  and  debit  sides  of 
an  account-book:  at  some  fixed  time,  as  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year.  (6)  To  settle  up  an  account. — To  close  out,  to  get 
rid  of ;  dispose  of ;  sell  oif :  as,  to  close  out  a  line  of  goods. 
—To  close  the  books.  See  book. 

U.  intrans.  1.  To  come  together,  either  liter- 
ally or  figuratively;  fall;  draw;  gather  around, 
as  a  curtain  or  a  fog :  often  followed  by  on  or 
upon :  as,  the  shades  of  night  close  upon  us. 

They  .  .  .  went  down  alive  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth 
closed  upon  them.  Num.  xvi.  33. 

Pass  beneath  it  [an  equestrian  statue  of  King  Louis]  into 
the  court,  and  the  sixteenth  century  closes  round  you. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  28. 
2.  To  end;  terminate  or  come  to  a  period:  as, 
the  debate  closed  at  six  o'clock. — 3.  To  engage 
in  close  encounter,  or  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight ; 
grapple ;  come  to  close  quarters. 

If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his  thrust. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 
After  so  wide  a  compass  as  I  have  wandered,  I  do  now 
gladly  overtake  and  close  in  with  my  subject. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  xi. 
Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foes. 
Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  25. 

4.  In  the  game  of  sixty-six,  to  turn  down  the 
trump-card  before  the  pack  is  exhausted,  so 

that  no  further  drawing  can  be'Hone To  close 

in,  to  envelop  ;  settle  down  upon  and  around  anything. 

As  the  night  dosed  in,  they  reached  the  chain  of  little 
valleys  and  hamlets,  locked  up  among  these  rocky  heights. 
Irving,  Granada,  p.  88. 
To  close  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  come  to  a  mutual  agree- 
ment about ;  agree  on  or  join  in. 

Jealousy  .  .  .  would  induce  France  and  Holland  to  dose 
upon  some  measures  ...  to  our  disadvantage. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

(b)  In  fencing,  to  get  near  enough  to  touch  by  making  a 
step  forward  without  deranging  the  position  of  the  body. 
—  To  close  out,  to  sell  out  a  business,  a  special  stock  of 
goods,  or  the  like.— To  close  with,  (a)  To  accede  to; 
consent  or  agree  to ;  as,  to  close  with  the  terms  proposed. 

I  applaud  your  spirit,  and  joyfully  close  with  your  pro- 
posal. Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  2. 

It  is  a  very  different  thing  indolently  to  say,  "I  would 
I  were  a  different  man,"  and  to  close  with  God's  offer  to 
make  you  different,  when  it  is  put  before  you. 

J.  H.  Xewman,  Parochial  Sermons,  I.  87. 
{&)  To  come  to  an  agreement  with :  as,  to  dose  with  a 
person  on  certain  terms. 

Pride  is  so  unsociable  a  vice  that  there  is  no  closing  with 
it.  Jeremy  Collier,  Friendship. 

(c)  See  II.,  3.    (d)  To  harmonize ;  agree. 

This  pernicious  counsel  dosed  very  well  with  the  posture 
of  affairs  at  that  time.  Swift,  Conduct  of  Allies. 

To  close  with  the  land  (naut.),  to  come  near  to  the 
land. 
close!  (kloz),  )(.     [<  close\  v.']     If.  The  man- 
ner of  shutting ;  junction ;  coming  together. 
The  doors  of  plank  were  ;  their  close  exquisite. 

Chapman. 

2.  Conclusion ;  termination ;  end :  as,  the  close 
of  life ;  the  close  of  deliberations. 
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He's  come  to  Glenlyon's  yett  [gate] 
About  the  close  o'  day. 
Bonny  Baby  Livingston  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  43). 

Death  dawning  on  liim,  and  the  close  of  all. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

3.  In  music,  the  conclusion  of  a  strain  or  of  a 
musical  period  or  passage ;  a  cadence. 

They  read  in  savage  tones,  and  sing  in  tunes  that  have 
no  affinity  with  musicke ;  joyning  voices  at  the  severall 
clozes.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  114. 

At  every  close  she  made,  th'  attending  throng 
KepUed,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  L  197. 

4.  A  grapple,  as  in  wrestling. 

The  king  .  .  .  went  of  purpose  into  the  north,  .  .  . 
laying  an  open  side  unto  Perlrin,  to  make  him  come  to  the 
close,  and  so  to  trip  up  his  heels.  Bacon,  Henry  VII. 

Their  hug  is  a  cunning  dose  with  their  fellow-combat- 
ants, the  fruits  whereof  is  his  fair  fall  or  foil  at  the  least. 
Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  146. 

closed  (klos),  a.  [<  ME.  clos,  close,  cloos,  <  OF. 
clos,  pp.  of  clore,  shut,  close :  see  close'^,  «.]  1. 
Completely  inclosing;  brought  together  so  as 
to  leave  no  opening ;  having  all  openings  cov- 
ered or  drawn  together;  confined;  having  no 
vent :  as,  a  close  box ;  a  close  vizor. 

Now  the  troyens,  with  tene  [grief],  all  the  toun  gatys  [gates] 
Keppit  full  doyse,  with  care  at  hor  hertes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11152. 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  2. 

If  he  be  locked  in  a  dose  room,  he  is  afraid  of  being  stifled 

for  want  of  air.  Burton,  Anat.  of  IVIel.,  p.  234. 

About  10  a-Clock  that  Night  the  King  himself  came  in  a 

dose  Coach  with  intent  to  visit  the  Prince. 

Sowell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  15. 

2.  Narrowly  confined;  pent  up;  imprisoned; 
strictly  watched :  as,  a  close  prisoner. 

He  may  be  close  for  treason,  perhaps  executed. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night -Walker,  v.  2. 
It  was  voted  to  send  him  dose  prisoner  to  Newgate. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  240. 

3.  Ketired;  secluded;  hidden. 

He  yet  kept  himself  close  because  of  Saul  the  son  of  Kish. 

1  Chron.  xii.  1. 
She  takes  special  pleasure  in  a  dose  obscure  lodging. 

B.  .7o7Mfo?i,,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

4.  Kept  secret ;  private ;  secret. 

In  some  of  their  close  writings,  which  they  will  not  suf- 
fer to  come  into  the  hands  of  Christians. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  197. 

Germanicus 

Lives  in  their  looks,  their  gait,  their  form,  t'  upbraid  us 

With  his  close  death.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 

His  meaning  he  himselfe  discovers  to  be  fuU  of  close 

malignity.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

5.  Having  the  habit  of  secrecy  or  a  disposition 
to  keep  secrets ;  secretive ;  reticent. 

Constant  you  are, 
But  yet  a  woman  :  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  doser  ;  for  I  will  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter, what  thou  dost  not  Imow. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  Ii.  3. 
Be  withal  close  and  silent,  and  thy  pains 
Shall  meet  a  liberal  addition.    Ford,  Fancies,  iii.  1. 

6.  Having  an  appearance  of  concealment;  ex- 
pressive of  secretiveness  or  reticence. 

That  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  Iv.  2. 

7.  Having  little  openness,  space,  or  breadth; 
contracted;  narrow;  confined:  as,  a  dose  alley. 

By  a  stranger  who  merely  passed  tlnrough  the  streets, 

Cairo  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  close  and  crowded  city. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  5. 

Itself  a  close  and  confined  prison  for  debtors,  it  contained 
within  it  a  much  doser  and  more  confined  jail  for  smug- 
glers. Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  i.  6. 

8.  Stagnant;  without  motion  or  ventilation; 
difficult  to  breathe ;  oppressive :  said  of  the  air 
or  weather,  and  of  a  room  the  air  in  which  is  in 
this  condition. 

Do  you  not  find  it  dreadfully  close  ?  not  a  breath  of  air  ? 
Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  ii.  7. 
The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  dose. 

Tennyson,  Song. 

9.  Near  together  in  space  or  time ;  near  to ;  in 
contact  or  nearly  so ;  adjoining :  as,  a  close  row 
of  trees ;  to  follow  in  close  succession. 

Nor  can  even  the  pantheist  claim  any  closer  indwelling 
in  natm'c  for  his  meclianical  all-pervading  essence  than 
the  Bible  claims  for  its  personal  God. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  31. 

10.  Having  the  parts  near  each  other  or  sepa- 
rated by  only  a  small  interval;  condensed :  as, 
the  writing  is  too  close,  (a)  Compact ;  dense :  as, 
timber  of  dose  texture  or  very  close  in  the  grain  ;  a  close 
texture  in  cloth,    (b)  Viscous ;  not  volatile.    [Rare.] 

This  oil,  which  nourishes  the  lamp,  is  supposed  to  be 
of  so  close  and  tenacious  a  substance  that  it  may  slowly 
evaporate.  Bp,  Wilkim. 


A  Dove  Close. 


close 

(c)  In  music:  (1)  Having  the  voice-parts  as  near  one  an- 
other as  possible :  especially  used  in  the  expression  close 
harmony.  (2t)  In  lute-playing,  smooth ;  connected ;  lega- 
to :  as,  close  playing,  (dt)  Compressed ;  condensed ;  con- 
cise :  applied  to  style,  and  opposed  to  loose  or  diffuse. 

Where  the  original  is  close,  no  version  can  reach  it  in 
the  same  compass.  Dryden. 

(e)  In  bot.,  same  as  appressed.  (J)  In  her.:  (1)  Having  the- 
wings  lying  close  to  the  body ;  said  of 
birds.  [This  use  is  considered  unneces- 
sary, because  birds  are  assumed  to  have 
their  wings  closed,  except  when  spe- 
cially blazoned  otherwise.]  (2)  Having 
the  vizor  down  :  said  of  a  helmet.  (3) 
Shut  up  ;  closed,  as  a  pair  of  brays. 
11.  Near,  in  a  figurative  sense. 

(a)  Intimate ;  trusted ;  as,  actosc friend. 
I  can  never  be  dose  with  her,  as  he 
That  brought  her  hither.      Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

(6)  Nearly  related ;  allied  :  as,  dose  groups  in  zoology. 
13.  Besting  upon  some  strong  uniting  feeling, 
aslove,  self-interest,  honor,  etc.;  strong;  firm: 
as,  a  close  union  of  individuals  or  of  nations. 

Many  such,  when  they  find  themselves  alone,  saving 
their  reputation  will  compound  with  other  scruples,  and 
come  to  a  close  treaty  with  their  dearer  vices  in  secret. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

13.  Tyndeviating ;  not  wandering,  (a)  Not  deviat- 
ing  from  the  object  to  which  one's  mind  or  thoughts  are 
directed,  or  from  the  subject  under  consideration :  as,  to 
give  close  attention ;  a  close  observer. 

Keep  your  mind  or  thoughts  close  to  the  business  or  sub- 
ject. Locke. 

(b)  Not  deviating  from  a  mode)  or  original :  as,  a  olose 
translation  or  imitation ;  a  close  copy. 

14.  Strictly  logical :  as,  close  reasoning. 

But  when  any  point  of  doctrine  is  handled  in  a  dose  and 
argumentative  manner,  it  appears  flat  and  unsavoury  to 
them.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  IV.  v. 

15.  Stingy;  niggardly;  penurious.  —  16. 
Scarce;  difficult  to  get:  as,  money  is  close. — 
Close  borough.  See  borough^ . — Close  breeding,  breed- 
ing in-and-in.  See  breed,  v.  i. —  Close  communion.  See 
communion. — Close  contact.  See  contact.—  Close  cor- 
poration, a  corporation  which  fUls  its  own  vacancies.  In 
Great  Britain,  until  recent  years,  many  towns  were  gov- 
erned by  such  corporations. —  Close  fertilization,  in  bot., 
the  fertilization  of  the  pistil  by  pollen  from  the  same 
flower.-  Close  harmony.  See  harmony.— Close  herd- 
ing. See  h^rding.-Ciose  matter,  in  printing,  printed 
matter  or  written  copy  with  fe^y  paragraphs  or  lireaks.— 
Close  order.  See  order. —  Close  port,  in  England,  a 
port  situated  up  a  river :  in  contradistinction  to  an  out- 
port,  or  a  harbor  which  lies  on  the  coast. — Close  reef 
^aut),  tlie  last  reef  in  a  sail.  —  Close  rolls,  rolls  kept 
for  the  record  of  close  writs  (see  below).  Also  called 
clause-rolls. —  Close  String,  in  dog-legged  stairs,  a  stair- 
case without  an  open  newel. —  Close  vowel,  a  vowel  pro- 
nounced with  diminished  aperture  of  the  lips,  or  with 
contraction  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. —  Close  WTitB, 
grants  of  the  sovereign,  sealed  with  the  great  seal,  di- 
rected to  particular  persons  for  particular  purposes,  and 
closed  up  and  sealed  on  the  outside,  as  not  being  designed 
for  public  inspection. — To  come  to  close  quarters,  to 
come  into  direct  confiict,  especially  with  an  enemy. =Syn. 
15.  Miserly,  Niggardly,  etc.    See  penurious. 

close^  (klos),  adv.    [<  ME.  clos,  close,  cloos,  adv., 

<  clos,  close,  adj.:  see  closed,  a.]  1.  Tightly 
or  closely ;  so  as  to  leave  no  opening :  as,  shut 
the  blinds  close. 

Draw  the  curtains  close.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ».  2. 

2.  In  strict  confinement. 

Let  them  be  clapp'd  up  dose.       Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI,,  i.  4. 

3.  In  concealment;  in  hiding;  in  secret;  se- 
cretly. 

Speke  cloos  all  thyng  as  thombe  in  flste. 
Boolce  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  110. 
An  onion,  .  .  . 

Which,  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd,. 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 
Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree ;  Malvolio's  coming 
down  this  walk.  .  .  .  Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 

Advise  Mr.  W.  to  keep  close  by  all  means,  and  make 

haste  back.  T.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  462. 

4.  Near  in  space  or  time ;  in  contact,  or  nearly 
touching :  as,  to  follow  close  behind  one. 

There  could  hardly  better  News  be  brought  to  me,  than 

to  understand  that  you  are  so  great  a  Student,  and  that 

having  passed  through  the  Briars  of  Logic,  you  fall  so 

close  to  Philosophy.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  31. 

Behind  her  Death, 

Close  following,  pace  for  pace. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  689. 
Close-shooting  firearm,  a  firearm  which  delivers  a 
charge  of  shot  compactly,  with  little  scattering.— Close 
to  the  wind,  with  the  head  lying  so  near  to  the  wind  as 
just  to  fill  the  sails  without  shaking  them :  said  of  a  ship 
when  close-hauled. 

close^  (klos),  n.     [<  ME.  clos,  close,  cloos,  an  in- 
closed place,  yard,  closet,  pass,  bounds,  etc., 

<  OP.  clos,  an  inclosed  place,  etc.,  prop,  pp. 
of  clore :  see  closed,  a.,  and  elose\  v.    Cf .  closet.] 
1 .  An  inclosed  place ;  any  place  siu 
a  fence,  wall,  or  hedge. 


)  surrounded  by 


As  two  fruitfull  Elms  that  spred 
Amidst  a  Cloase  with  brooks  environed, 
Ingender  other  Elms  about  their  roots 
Sylveiter,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Colonies, 


close 

Many  thousand  trees,  that  grew  partly  in  closes,  and 
partly  in  the  eommou  fields.         Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  48. 

Pent  in  a  roofless  close  of  ragged  stones. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

3.  A  piece  of  land  held  as  private  property, 
whether  actually  inclosed  or  not :  in  the  com- 
mon law  of  pleading,  technically  used  of  any 
interest  (whether  temporary  or  permanent,  or 
even  only  in  profits)  in  the  soil,  exclusive  of 
other  persons,  such  as  entitles  him  who  holds 
it  to  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  against  an 
invader. 

It  seems  I  broke  a  close  with  force  and  arms. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

3.  Specifically,  the  preoinot  of  a  cathedral  or 
an  abbey ;  a  minster-yard. 

Closes  surrounded  by  the  venerable  abodes  of  deans  and 
canons.  Macaulay. 

To  every  canon  [at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century]  was 
allotted  a  dwelling-place  apart  for  himself  and  his  servants, 
though  each  one  was  expected  to  live  within  the  walled 
space,  called,  from  that  circumstance,  the  close,  a  good 
specimen  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Wells,  near  the 
cathedral.  Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  83. 

4.  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance,  such  as  leads 
from  a  main  street  to  the  stair  of  a  building 
containing  several  tenements;  the  entry  to  a 
court ;  a  narrow  lane  leading  from  a  street :  as, 
a  close  in  Marylebone.  [Scotch  and  local  Eng- 
Ush.] 

And  so  keppit  he  the  dose  of  his  clene  Cit^. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 12982. 
A  thre  hedet  hounde  in  his  honnd  coght. 
That  was  keper  of  the  close  of  that  curset  In. 

tlestruction  of  Troy  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  301. 
Breach  of  close.    See  breach. 

close-banded  (kl6s'ban"ded),  a.  Being  in  close 
order ;  closely  united.    Milton. 
close-bodied  (kl6s'bod"id),  a.    Fitting  close  to 
the  body. 
A  close-bodied  coat.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

close-compacted  (klos'kom-pak"  ted),  a.    In 
compact  order.    Addison. 
close-couched  (klos '  kouoht),  a.     Concealed. 
Milton. 

close-conped  (klos'kopt),  a.    See  couped. 
close-curtained  (kl6s'k6r"tand),  a.  Inclosed  in 
curtains. 

The  drowsy-frighted  steeds, 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtain'd-aleep. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  554. 

close-fights  (klos'fits),  n.  pi,  Naut.,  bulkheads 
formerly  erected  fore  and  aft  in  a  ship  for  the 
men  to  stand  behind  in  close  engagement  in 
order  to  fire  on  the  enemy.  Also  called  close- 
quarters. 

Close-fisted  (kl6s'fis'''ted),  a.  Miserly;  niggard- 
ly; penurious. 

■    Is  Seville  dosefisted  ?  Valladolid  is  open. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 
A  griping,  close-fisted  fellow. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Maxims  concerning  Patriots. 

close-fistedness  (klos'fis'''ted-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  olpse-fisted;  niggardli- 
ness; meanness. 

close-handed  (kl6s'han'''ded),  a.  Close-fisted; 
penurious ;  niggardly.    Sir  M.  Bale. 

Oalba  was  very  close-handed :  I  have  not  read  much  of 
his  liberalities.  ArhuthTwt,  Anc.  Coins. 

close-hauled  (klos'h&ld),  a.  Naut.,  sailing  as 
close  to  the  wind  as  possible. 

The  weather  to-day  was  fine,  though  we  had  occasional 
squalls  of  wind  and  rain.  We  were  close-haided,  and  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  was  violent  and  disagreeable. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xv. 

close-hug  (klos'hug),  n.  A  name  of  the  scapu- 
lar arch  of  a  fowl  without  the  furcujum  or  mer- 
rythought. 

closely  (klos'li),  adv.  In  a  close  manner,  (a) 
So  as  completely  to  inclose ;  so  as  to  shut  out  or  shut  in  ; 
so  as  to  leave  no  opening ;  tightly.  (&)  Within  narrow  lim- 
its of  action ;  narrowly ;  strictly. 

This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up. 

Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  i.  1. 

(c)  Secretly ;  privately ;  hiddenly. 

Then,  closely  as  he  might,  he  cast  to  leave 
The  Court,  not  asking  any  passe  or  leave. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale. 
We  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet.   Shak.,  Hamlet,  ill.  1. 

(d)  Nearly ;  with  little  or  no  space  or  time  intervening :  as, 
one  event  follows  closely  upon  another. 

Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7. 
At  some  fond  thought. 
Her  bosom  to  the  writiagcloselier  press'd. 

D.  6.  Rossetti,  Sonnets,  x. 

(c)  Compactly ;  with  condensation :  as,  a  closely  woven  fab- 
ric. 

Baskets  most  curiously  made  with  split  branches  of  trees, 
so  closely  woven  together  as  to  contain  water  almost  as  well 
as  a  wooden  vessel,  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  648. 
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(/)  TJndeviatingly;  without  wandering  or  diverging:  (1) 
intently;  attentively;  with  the  mind  or  thoughts  fixed ; 
with  near  mspection :  as,  to  look  or  attend  dosely.  (2) 
With  strict  adherence  to  a  model  or  original :  as,  to  trans- 
late or  copy  dosrfj/.  Dryden.  (ff)  With  near  affection,  at- 
tachment, alhauoe,  or  interest ;  intimately:  as,  mm  close- 
ly connected  in  friendship ;  nations  closely  allied  by  treaty. 
My  name,  once  mine,  now  thine,  is  doselier  mine. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
closen  (klo'sn),  V.  t.     [<  closed,  a.,  +  -e»i,  4.] 
To  make  close  or  closer.     [Rare.] 
His  friends  closen  the  tie  by  claiming  relationship  to 


him. 


British  Quarterly  Bev. 


closeness  (klos'nes),  n.  [<  closed,  a.,  +  -mess.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  close,  (a)  The  state 
of  being  completely  inclosed,  of  being  shut,  or  of  having 
no  vent. 

In  drums,  the  closeness  round  about  that  preserveth  the 
sound.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  142. 

(ii)  Narrowness ;  straitness,  as  of  a  place,  (o)  Want  of 
ventilation;  oppressiveness. 

Halt  stifled  by  the  closeness  of  the  room.  Swift, 

(d)  Strictness :  as,  closeness  of  confinement,  (e)  Near  ap- 
proach ;  proximity ;  nearness ;  intimate  relation. 

The  actions  and  proceedings  of  wise  men  run  in  greater 
closeness  and  coherence  with  one  another.  South. 

(./■)  Compactness ;  solidity ;  density :  as,  the  closeness  of 
fiber  in  wood.  Bentley.  Figuratively  applied  to  style  or 
argument. 

His  [Burke's]  speeches  differed  not  at  all  from  his  pam- 
phlets ;  these  are  written  speeches,  or  those  are  spoken 
dissertations,  according  as  any  one  is  over-studious  of 
method  and  closeness  in  a  book,  or  of  ease  and  nature  in  an 
oration.  Brougham,  Burke. 

(g)  Connection ;  near  union  ;  intimacy,  as  of  affection  or 
interest :  as,  the  closeness  of  friendship  or  of  aUiance.   (A) 
Secrecy  ;  privacy ;  caution. 
The  extreme  caution  or  closeness  of  Tiberius. 

Bacon,  Simulation, 
(i)  Avarice  ;  stinginess ;  penuriousness. 
An  affectation  of  closeness  and  covetousness. 

Addison,  Spectator. 
0')  Rigid  adherence  to  an  original ;  literalness :  as,  the 
closeness  of  aversion,  (fc)  Logicalness ;  connectedness :  as, 
the  closeness  of  an  argument. 
close-pent  (klos'pent),  a.  Shut  close;  confined; 
without  vent. 

Ambition,  madam,  is  a  great  man's  madness 
That  is  not  kept  in  chains  and  close-pent  rooms. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfi. 

close-plane  (klos'plan),  n.    A  singularity  of  an 

algebraic  surface,  consisting  of  a  torsal  plane 

meeting  the  surface  in  a  Une  twice  and  in  a 

residual  curve,  and  differing  from  a  pinch-plane 

in  that  the  line  and  curve  have  an  intersection 

lying  on  the  spinode  curve.    The  close-plane  is  a 

spinode  plane,  and  meets  the  consecutive  spinode  plane 

in  a  line  which  is  not  the  tangent  of  the  residual  curve. 

close-point  (klos'point),  n.    A  singularity  of  an 

algebraic  surface,  consisting  of  a  point  on  the 

cuspidal  curve  where  this  curve  does  not  touch 

the  curve  of  section  of  the  tangent  plane. 

close-CLuarters  (kl6s'kw&r''''t6rz),  n.  pi.    Same 

as  close-fights. 

closer^  (klo'zer),  n.  [<  closed,  v.,  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  closes  or  concludes.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  That  which  putt  an  end  to  a  controversy,  or 
disposes  of  an  antagonist ;  a  olencher.  [CoUoq.]  (6)  In 
arch.,  the  last  stone  in  a  horizontal  row  or  course,  of  a  less 
size  than  the  others,  fitted  so  as  to  close  the  row;  in  brick- 
work, a  bat  used  for  the  same  purpose.  When  the  bat  is 
a  quarter  brick,  it  is  called  a  queen  closer;  when  it  is  a 
three-quarter  brick  inserted  at  the  angle  of  a  stretching- 
course,  it  is  called  a  king  closer,  (c)  In  elect. ,  a  circuit-closer. 
(d)  MUit.,  a  file-closer,  (e)  In  shoenwJdng,  a  boot-closer. 
cioser^t,  n.  [MB. ,  also  closere,  and  irrag.  clocher, 
<  OF.  closier,  m.,  closiere,  closere,  f.,  an  inclo- 
sure,  a  garden,  <  clos,  pp.,  closed,  close:  see 
closed,  at,  and  closed,  «.]  An  inclosure.  Bom. 
oftheBose,  1.4069. 

Hit  happit  hym  in  hast  the  hoole  for  to  fynd, 
Of  the  cave  &  the  clocher,  there  the  kyng  lay. 

Destruetion  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13502. 

close-reef  (klos'ref '),  "■  *■  Naut,  to  reef  (a  sail) 
closely ;  take  in  all  the  reefs. 

close-sciencest  (kl6s'si''''en-sez),  n.  A  name 
given  by  the  herbalist  Gerard  to  a  double  va- 
riety of  the  dame's-violet,  Sesperis  matronalis, 
otherwise  known  as  close  (that  is,  double)  sciney. 
The  latter  term  arose  from  an  early  specific 
name,  Damascena,  which  was  understood  as 
dame's  scena. 

close-season  (kl6s'se'''zn),  n.     Same  as  close- 

close-stool  (klos'stei),  n.  A  seat  for  the  sick 
or  infirm,  comprising  a  tight  box  with  a  close- 
fitting  lid  to  contain  a  chamber-vessel. 

closet  (kloz'et),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  closet,  <  OP. 
closet,  dim.  of  clos,  a  close :  see  closed,  «.]  I. 
n.  1.  A  small  room  or  apartment  for  retirement; 
any  room  for  privacy ;  a  small  supplementary 
apartment  communicating  with  another,  as  a 
dressing-room  with  a  bedroom ;  hence,  in  reli- 
gious literature,  the  place  or  habit  of  devotional 
seclusion. 
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Thenne  lyst  the  lady  to  loke  on  the  knyjt. 
Thenne  com  ho  of  hir  closet,  with  mony  cler  burdeg. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  94ii. 

When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet.       Mat.  vi.  6. 

AVilliam  IV.  was  buried  ...  in  the  royal  vault  in  St. 

George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  Queen  Adelaide  being  present 

in  the  royal  closet  of  the  chapel. 

First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  26. 
3.  A  small  side  room  or  inclosed  recess  for  stor- 
ing utensils,  clothing,  provisions,  curiosities, 
etc. —  3t.  A  bedroom. 

Whan  that  she  was  in  the  closet  layd. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii,  687. 
4t.  A  secret  place ;  a  place  for  the  storing  of 
precious  things.     [Rare.] 

But  to  her  selfe  it  secretly  retayned 
Within  the  closet  of  her  covert  brest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  44, 
For  thro'  Earth's  closets  when  his  way  he  tore. 
He  wisely  pilfer'd  all  her  gaudiest  store. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  54. 
5t.  -An  inclosed  or  inside  part. 

Than  gedryt  [gathered]  the  grekes  .  ,  . 

ffrushet  in  felly  at  the  faire  yates  .  ,  . 

The  knightes  in  the  doset  comyn  out  swithe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11929. 
6.  In  her.,  a  diminutive  of  the  bar,  one  half  of 
its  width. 

II.  a.  1.  Restricted,  as  to  a  closet;  pertain- 
ing to  or  done  in  privacy  or  seclusion ;  suitable 
to  or  designed  for  private  consideration  or  use ; 
private ;  secluded :  as,  a  closet  conference  or  in- 
trigue ;  closet  reflections ;  a  closet  book  of  pic- 
ture.—  3.  Intimate ;  sharing  one's  privacy. 

I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  Author,  .  .  .  but  one 
whom  wee  well  know  was  the  Closet  Companion  of  these  his 
solitudes,  William  Shakespeare.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

3.  Fitted  only  for  seclusion  or  the  privacy  of  a 
scholar ;  not  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a  prac- 
tical life ;  merely  theoretical ;  unpractical :  as, 
a  closet  philosopher  or  theory. 

The  simple  answer  is  that  we  were  not  doset  theologians, 
but  men  dealing  with  an  extremely  difficult  problem  of 
practical  statesmanship.     Contemporary  Bev.,  XLIX.  319. 

closet  (kloz'et),  V.  t.  [<  closet,  ».]  1.  To  in- 
close or  shut  up,  as  in  a  closet  or  close  compart- 
ment. Heriert. —  2.  To  admit  into  or  as  into 
a  closet,  as  for  concealment  or  for  private  and 
confidential  or  clandestine  oonstdtation :  used 
chiefly  in  the  past  participle. 

Already  was  he  [Stuyvesant]  closeted  with  his  privy 
council,  sitting  in  grim  state,  brooding  over  the  fate  of  his 
favorite  trumpeter.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  449. 

Dundas  called  on  Pitt,  woke  him,  and  was  closeted  with 
him  many  hours.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

closeted  (kloz'et-ed),  a.  [<  closet,  n.,  6,  +  -ed2.] 
In  Iter.,  same  as  iarruly  or  harruletty,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  closets  represented.  See 
closet,  n.,  6. 

close-time  (klos'tim),  n.  A  season  of  the  year 
during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  catch  or  kill  cer- 
tain kinds  of  game  and  fish.  Also  close-season. 
He  had  shot  .  .  .  some  young  wild  ducks,  as,  though 
close-time  was  then  unknown,  the  broods  of  gi'ouse  were  yet 
too  young  for  the  sportsman.  Scott,  Waverley,  xviii. 

They  came  on  a  vidcked  old  gentleman  breaking  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  catching  perch  in  close-time  out  of  a. 
punt.  H.  Kingsley,  Ravenshoe,  Ixiv. 

closeting  (kloz'et-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  closet, 
4).]  The  act  of  conferring  secretly ;  private  or 
clandestine  conference. 

About  this  time  began  the  project  of  closeting,  where  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  were  privately  cate- 
chized by  his  majesty.  Sw^t. 

That  month  he  employed  assiduously  ...  in  what  was 
called  closeting.  London  was  very  full ;  .  .  .  many  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  in  town.  The  king  set  himself  to 
canvass  them  man  by  man.       Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

close-tongued  (klos'tungd),  a.   Secretive;  cau- 
tious in  speaking. 
Close-tongued  treason.  Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  770. 

close-work  (klos'werk),  n.  Jjo.  Eng.  coal-mining, 
the  drifting  or  running  of  a  level  between  two 
coal-seams. 

closhi  (klosh),  n.  [<  F.  clocher,  OF.  clochier,  < 
L.  claudicare,  limp:  see  clock^  and  claudicate. 
The  Pr.  clopehar,  limp,  has  suggested  another 
origin  of  clocher,  namely,  <  ML.  *cloppicare,  < 
cloppus,  OF.  and  Pr.  clop,  lame,  prob.  of  LG. 
origin,  but  referred  without  much  reason  to 
Gr.  x<^MiTm(,  lame-footed,  <  x^^^S,  lame,  -I-  jtouj- 
(ttocS-)  =  E.  foot.']  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  cat- 
tle.   Also  called  founder. 

closh^t  (klosh),  n.  [Perhaps  <  D.  Idos,  a  bowl, 
bobbin,  block  (cf .  hhsbaan,  a  bowling-green),  = 
Dan.  fci!o(?s=  Sw.  Iclots,  block,  stub:  see  clot^,  «.] 
A  game  mentioned  in  old  statutes,  played  with 
pins  and  bowls,  and  supposed  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  modern  ninepins. 

The  game  of  cloish,  or  dosh,  mentioned  frequently  in 
the  ancient  statutes,  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as 
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kayles,  or  at  least  exceedingly  like  it :  doish  was  played 
with  pins,  which  were  throwQ  at  with  a  bowl  instead  of  a 
truncheon,  and  probably  differed  only  in  name  from  the 
nine-pins  of  the  present  time. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  365. 

Closh-calest,  »•  pi-     Ninepjns.     Coles,  1717. 

closh-hook  (klosh'huk),  n.  A  whalers'  imple- 
ment for  lifting  blubber  to  be  skinned.  De 
Colange. 

closing-macliine  (kl6'zuig-ma-shen"), ».  1.  A 
machine  for  sewing  heavy  cloth  or  leather.  It 
uses  two  threads,  and  makes  a  lock-stitch  alike 
on  both  sides. —  2.  In  rope-jnolmjr,  the  machine 
by  which  the  strands  made  by  a  stranding-ma- 
ehine  are  'laid'  or  twisted  into  rope. 

Closterium  (klos-te'ri-um),  »i.  [NL.]  A  large 
genus  of  desmids  in  which  the  cell  constitut- 
ing the  plant  is  entire,  tapering  toward  each 
end,  and  Innately  or  arcuately 
curved.     Nitsche,  1817. 

closure  (klo'zur),  n.  [<  OP. 
closure  (Roquefort),  afterward 
irreg.  extended  (under  influ- 
ence of  L.  claustrum,  that  which 
closes:  see  cloister)  to  closture 
(Cotgrave),  >  mod.  F.  eldture, 
closure ;  <  L.  clausura,  a  closing, 
<  claudere,  pp.  clmisus,  close: 
see  claiisure  and  closed,  and  ef. 
closed,  closer^.']  1.  The  act  of 
shutting,  or  the  state  of  being 
clos'ed ;  a  closing  or  shutting  up. 

0  look  up :  he  does,  and  shows 
Death  in  his  broken  eyes,  which  Cesar's 

hands 
Shall  do  the  honour  of  eternal  domire. 
Chapman,  C^sar  and  Pompey,  iv.  1. 

The  first  warning  which  the  community  had  of  his 
change  of  attitude  was  the  conspicuous  and  even  defiant 
closure  of  his  shop.  Howells,  Modern  Instance,  vi. 

2t.  That  by  which  anything  is  closed  or  shut ; 
a  means  of  closing.    Johnson. 

I  admire  your  sending  your  last  to  me  quite  open,  with- 
out a  seal,  wafer,  or  any  closure  whatever.    Pope,  To  Swift. 

3t.  Inclosure;  also,  that  which  incloses,  bounds, 
covers,  or  shuts  in. 

Yf  it  be  full  of  stonys, 
For  closure  of  the  f  eld  better  stuff  noon  is. 

Palladins,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  160. 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  3. 
The  bodie  withe  the  closures  wayed  900  waight. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  121. 
4.  Conclusion;  end. 

The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 

Will  hand  in  hand  all  headlong  cast  us  down,  .  .  . 

And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 

64  In  legislation,  the  closing  or  stoppage  of  a 
debate ;  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the 
cutting  off  of  debate  so  as  to  prevent  further 
discussion  or  motions  by  the  minority  and  cause 
a  direct  vote  to  be  taken  on  the  question  before 
the  House :  often  used  in  the  French  form  eld- 
ture. By  the  rules  of  1887  any  member,  after  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  chair,  may  move  that  "the  question  be 
now  put,"  and  if  this  motion  is  carried,  at  least  200  voting 
in  the  affirmative,  or  if  not  that  number,  at  least  100  in  the 
affirmative  and  less  than  40  in  the  negative,  the  Speaker 
ends  the  debate  and  puts  the  question.  In  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  and  other  legislative  bodies  in  the  United 
States  the  same  object  is  effected  by  moving  the  previous 
question.  See  question. 
closure  (klo'zur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  closured, 
ppr.  closuring"  [<  closure,  «.]  In  England,  to 
end  by  closirre.     See  closure,  n.,  5.     [CoUoq.] 

Several  hours  later  the  Government  closured  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Navy  vote. 

Daily  News  (London),  March  24, 1887. 

Clos  Vougeot  (klo  v6-zh6').  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  red  wines  of  Burgundy,  grown  in 
the  commune  of  Vougeot,  in  the  department  of 
C6te-d'0r,  The  inclosure  (clos)  forms  one  of  the  largest 
vineyards  in  the  world,  containing  over  100  acres.  The 
^nne  produced  is  variously  classified  according  to  quality. 

clot^  (klot),  n.    [Also  dial,  clat  (see  clafi-} ;  early 
mod.  E.  also  clott;  <  ME.  clot,  clotte  (also  later 
clodde,  >  E.  clod\  q.  v.),  <  AS.  clott  (very  rare), 
a  round  mass,  =  OD.  Idot,  klotte  (cf.  D.  klos,  a 
bowl,  block)  =  MHQ-.  klog,  G.  Iclotz,  a  block, 
lump,  =  Dan.  Mods  =  Sw.  Iclots,  a  block,  lump, 
stump,  stub.     Prob.  akin  to  cleat^,  q.  v.     The 
forms  and  senses  of  clot  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fused in  various  languages  with  those  of  clote'^ 
=  clot^  {clot-bur),  clout^,  and  cloud^,  cloud^:  see 
these  words.]     1.  A  clod.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 
Than  euery  man  had  a  mall 
Syche  as  thei  betyn  dottys  withall. 
Hunting  of  the  Hareje  (Weber,  Metr.  Horn.,  III.),  1-  91. 
The  ground  also  would  now  be  broken  up  for  a  fallow, 
...  to  the  end  that  the  sun  might  thoroughly  parch  and 
concoct  the  clots.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviU.  26. 
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Every  heart,  when  sifted  well, 
Is  a  clot  of  warmer  dust. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sm. 

2t.  A  hill. 

Sant  lohan  hem  sy  [saw]  al  in  a  knot. 
On  the  hyl  of  Syon  that  semly  clot. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  1.  788. 

3t.  A  duU,  stupid  man ;  a  clodpoU. 

The  crafty  impositions 
Of  subtile  clerks,  feats  of  fine  understanding, 
To  abuse  clots  and  clows  with. 

B.  Jomon,  Magnetick  Lady,  L  1. 

4.  A  concrete  or  coagulated  mass  of  soft  or 
fluid  matter :  as,  a  clot  of  blood  or  of  cream. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  with  spirit  of  wine,  doth  bake  the 
egg  into  dots,  as  if  it  began  to  poch.  Bacon. 

As  the  dot  is  composed  of  corpuscles  and  fibrin  .  .  . 
after  coagulation,  the  actual  proportions  of  the  dot  and 
serum  are  about  equal.  Flint,  Human  Physiology. 

5.  A  clump.     [Eare.] 

Clots  of  sea-pink  blooming  on  their  [rocks']  sides  instead 
of  heather.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Merry  Men. 

cloti  (klot),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clotted,  ppr.  clotting. 
[<  clot\  n.    Cf.  freq.  clotter  =  clutter^.]    I.  in- 
trans.  To  coagulate,  as  soft  or  fluid  matter,  into 
a  thick  inspissated  mass ;  become  concrete : 
as,  milk  or  blood  clots. 
II.  trans.  If.  To  form  into  clots. 
[He]  breaketh  it  in  furrows,  and  sometime  ridgeth  it  up 
again ;  and  at  another  time  harroweth  it  and  clotteth  it. 
Laiimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

3.  To  cause  to  coagulate ;  make  or  form  into 
clots. 

The  dotted  blood  within  my  hose, 
That  from  my  wounded  body  flows. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3. 
3.  To  cover  with  clots ;  mat  together  by  clots, 
as  of  blood. 
The  light  and  lustrous  curls  .  .  .  clotted  into  points. 
Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 
Clotted  cream,  cream  produced  in  the  form  of  clots  on 
the  surface  of  new  milk  when  it  is  warmed,  and  served  as 
a  table  delicacy.    Also  clouted  cream. 
clot^  (klot),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  clote^. 
Compare  clot-iur. 

clot-burt,  clote-burt  (klot'-,  klot'ber),  n.  [< 
clot^,  clote^,  -1-  Smj-i.]  1.  A  name  of  the  bur- 
dock, Arctium  Lappa. —  3.  A  name  of  species 
of  Xanthium. 

Also  called  clit-iur. 

Clote^t  (klot),  re.    [Also  E.  dial,  clot,  clut;  <  ME. 

dote,  cloote,  <  AS.  elate,  burdock,  akin  to  elite 

(glossed  tussilago,  colt's-foot),  ME.  *clite,  clete, 

burdock,  mod.  B.  elite,  cleat:  see  cMfei,  cteati.j 

1.  The  burdock:  same  as  clot-bur,  1. 
Cloote  and  breere  shal  stye  on  the  auters  of  hem. 

Vydif,  Hos.  X.  8. 

2.  The  yeUow  water-lily,  Nuphar  lutea. 

This  is  the  dote,  bearing  a  yellow  flower; 
And  this,  black  horehound. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  2. 

clote^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cleatK 

clote-burt,  n.     See  clot-bur. 

clote-leaft,  re.  {ME.  clote-lefe.']  The  leaf  of  the 
burdock.     Chaucer. 

cloterti  i>-  *•  A  Middle  English  form  of  clotter, 
clutter!. 

cloth  (kl6th),  n.  and  o.  [Formerly  also  eloath 
(pi.  clothes,  eloaths,  cloathes);  <  ME.  cloth,  earlier 
elath  (pi.  clothes,  clothis,  and  by  contraction  close 
(cf.  Sc.  claes) :  see  clothes),  <  AS.  elath  =  OPries. 
kldth,  kldd.  Pries.  Maed  =  LGr.  D.  Meed  =  MHG. 
Meit,  Or.  khid,  a  dress,  garment,  =  Icel.  Mcethi 
=  Sw.  Made  =  Dan.  Mcede,  cloth;  origin  uncer- 
tain. See  clothes.  Hence  clothe,  clad.']  I.  re. 
PI.  cloths  (klSTHz),  in  a  particular  sense  clothes 
(see  clothes).  1.  A  fabric  or  texture  of  wool  or 
hair,  or  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  or  other  vegeta- 
ble filaments,  formed  by  weaving  or  intertex- 
ture  of  threads,  and  used  for  garments  or  other 
covering,  and  for  various  other  purposes ;  spe- 
cifically, in  the  trade,  a  fabric  of  wool,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  one  made  of  other  material. 
Cloth  that  Cometh  fro  the  weuyng  is  nougt  comly  to  were, 
Tyl  it  is  fulled  vnder  fote,  or  in  fuUyng  stokkes, 
Wasshen  wel  with  water,  and  with  taseles  cracched, 
Ytouked,  and  ytented,  and  vnder  tailloures  hande. 

Piers  Plovmian  (B),  xv.  444. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  used  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, generally  as  a  covering,  or  as  the  canvas 
for  a  painting:  as,  a  table-cZotfe;  an  altar-cZoift; 
to  spread  the  cloth  (that  is,  the  table-cloth). 

In  that  same  Clothe  so  y-wrapped,  the  Aungeles  beren 
hire  Body  to  the  Mount  Synay,  and  there  thei  buryed  hu-e 
with  it.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  60. 

3t.  Dress ;  raiment ;  clothing ;  clothes.  See 
clothes. 

Thi  cloth  ["raiment,"  A.  V.)  bi  which  thou  were  hilid 
[covered]  f  ailide  not  for  eldnesse.       Wyclif,  Deut.  viii.  4. 

I'll  ne'er  distrust  my  God  for  cloth  and  bread.    Quarles. 


cloth 

4.  The  customary  garb  of  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion ;  a  livery ;  specifically,  the  professional 
dress  of  a  clergyman. 

That  the  worthy  men  of  the  seid  doth  graunt  no  yette 
of  the  comyns  good,  but  of  hur  owne,  wtout  the  advise 
of  the  xlviij.  comyners.    English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  386. 

Hence — 5.  The  clerical  office  or  profession; 
with  the  definite  article  (the  cloth),  the  clergy 
collectively ;  clergymen  as  a  class. 

The  cloth,  the  clergy,  are  constituted  for  administering 
and  for  givmg  the  best  possible  effect  to  .  . .  every  axiom. 

Is.  Taylor. 

Strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  priesthood.  Would 
they  tamely  permit  so  gross  an  insult  to  be  offered  to  their 
doth  ?  MacavXay. 

6t.  Texture;  quality.     [Kare.] 

I  also  did  buy  some  apples  and  pork,  by  the  same  token 
the  butcher  commended  it  as  the  best  in  England  for 
doath  and  colour.  Pepys,  Diary,  IIL  1. 

Alhert  cloth,  a  material  the  two  sides  of  which  are  of 
different  colors,  each  side  flnished,  so  that  no  lining  is  re- 
quired: used  chiefly  for  overcoats.— American  Clotll,  a 
name  given  in  Great  Britain  to  a  cotton  cloth  prepared 
with  a  glazed  or  varnished  sui'face  to  imitate  morocco 
leather :  known  in  the  United  States  as  enameled  cloth.— 
Board  of  Green  Cloth,  a  court  held  by  the  lord  stewaid 
and  subordinate  officers  in  the  English  royal  court  (so 
called  from  the  color  of  the  cloth  on  the  table),  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  peace  of  the  verge — that  is,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  palace  of  the  royal  residence  to  about  200 
yards  beyond  the  outer  gate — and  without  whose  warrant 
a  servant  of  the  palace  cannot  be  arrested  for  debt.— Book- 
binders' Cloth,  a  stiffly  sized  and  glazed  variety  of  cotton 
cloth,  usually  colored,  and  often  decoratively  embossed, 
much  used  for  the  case-binding  of  books.— Broad  cloth. 
See  frroodrfoSA.- Camel'S-halr  cloth.  See  camd.— 
Cashgar  cloth.  Same  as  putto. —  ChenUle  cloth.  See 
chenme.—  Cloth  appUqu^  a  kind  of  embroidery  in  wliich 
pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colors  are  cut  into  patterns  and 
sewed  upon  a  cloth  foundation,  the  edges  being  worked 
with  silk,  gold  thread,  etc. — Cloth  Of  acca.  Same  as  acea. 

—  Cloth  of  Arras.  See  arras^.—  Cloth  Of  baildeklll. 
See  baudebin.—  Cloth  of  Bruges,  a  general  term  for  silks 
and  satins  brocaded  and  wrought  with  gold,  used  in  the 
later  middle  ages  in  England  for  ecclesiastical  vestments. 
The  pomegranate  pattern  (which  see,  under  pomegranate) 
was  perhaps  flrst  introduced  in  the  Bruges  stuffs,  and  was 
copied  all  over  Europe ;  later,  Bruges  produced  velvets 
equal  to  those  of  Venice  or  Genoa.— Clotll  Of  estate  or 
state,  a  rich  cloth  aftanged  above  and  behind  a  throne  or 
chair  of  state,  so  as  to  form  a  canopy  or  baldachin,  and  also 
a  background  against  which  the  throne  and  its  occupant 
may  be  seen  to  advantage. — Cloth  Of  gold,  cloth  of  which 
gold  thread  or  fine  gold  wire  forms  either  the  pattern  alone 
or  both  that  and  the  ground.  It  is  often  richly  brocaded 
with  flowers,  etc.  Japanese  brocades  often  contain  a  great 
deal  of  gold  in  the  form  of  gilded  paper  in  very  narrow 
strips,  the  effect  of  which  is  extremely  brilliant,  since  the 
gilded  surface  has  its  full  metallic  luster. 

He  sente  to  alle  Londes,  in  manere  as  thei  weren  Mar- 
chauntes  of  preoyous  Stones,  of  Clothes  of  Chid  and  of 
othere  thinges.  MandetMlc,  Travels,  p.  138. 

She  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue). 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2. 

Clotll  of  laket,  a  kind  of  fine  linen,  mentioned  by  Chau- 
cer as  used  for  undergarments. —  Clotll  of  pall.  See 
paWi-. — Cloth  of  silver^  a  cloth  woven  wholly  or  in  part 
of  silver  thread,  often  nchly  brocaded  with  patterns  of 
fiowers,  etc.  Such  cloth  woven  with  both  gold  and  sUver 
thread  was  also  commonly  known  as  cloth  of  silver.  Com- 
pare c^oiAo/r^oM. —  Cloth  of  state.  Sa.rae  asdothof  estate. 

—  Cloth  of  Tarst.  See  iarterine. — Cloth  Of  tlSBUet,  a 
rich  stuff  used  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
replacing  the  baudekin  of  an  earlier  epoch.  It  was  appa- 
rently a  cloth  of  gold  in  which  the  metallic  luster  was  kept 
as  high  as  possible,  as  it  is  contrasted  with  "cloth  of  gold" 
as  being  more  brilliant. 

.John  Tice  attained  [in  1673]  to  the  perfection  of  making 
all  sorts  of  tufted  taffaties,  doth  of  tissues. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  M. 

Composition  cloth.  See  composition. — Empress  clotlL 
See  eOTfu-ess.— Enameled  doth.  See  American  cloth, 
above.— HouseUng-Cloth.  See  housding.—Loi^  dOth, 
a  peculiar  kind  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  made  milled  or  plain. 
E.  H.  Knight— ■mn.ed.  cloth.  See  mfflcd.— Narrow 
cloths,  in  woolens,  fabrics  from  27  to  29  inches  wide,  all 
cloths  exceeding  the  latter  width  being  termed  broadcloth. 
— Fainted  cloth,  canvas  or  other  similar  material  painted 
in  partial  imitation  of  tapestry,  and  used  by  those  for 
whom  tapestry  was  too  expensive,  especially  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Mayster  Thomas  More,  in  hys  youth,  devysed  m  liys 
father's  house  in  London  a  goodly  hangyng  of  fyne painted 
clothe,  with  nyne  pageauntes,  and  verses  over  every  of 
those  pageauntes. 

W.  Rastell  (T),  Sir  T.  More's  English  Works. 

Slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  doth. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 

Paper  cloth,  a  fabric  of  cloth  faced  with  paper.— Wire 
cloth,  a  texture  of  wire  intermediate  between  wire  gauze 
and  wire  netting,  used  for  meat-safes,  strainers,  etc. 

II.  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  cloth,  specifi- 
cally of  woolen  cloth :  as,  a  cloth  coat  or  cap ; 

cloth  coverings.— Cloth  embroidery,  a  kind  of  em- 
broidery in  which  pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colors  are 
sewed  together  edge  to  edge,  producing  an  elaborate  patch- 
work. The  surface  is  usually  embroidered  with  fioss  silk. 
clotht  (kl6th),  V.  t.  [<  eloth,  n.  Cf.  clothe.]  To 
make  into  cloth. 

It  were  the  greatest  niadnesse  in  the  world  for  vs  to 
vent  out  wooll  not  clothed.        Hakluyfs  Voyages,  II.  184. 
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ciotn-Dreecn 

cloth-breecht,  cloth-breechest,  »•  A  coimtry- 
man,  or  a  man  of  the  lower  classes,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  people  of  the  court. 

Yet  country's  cloth-breech  and  court  velvet-hose 
Puff  both  alike  tobacco  through  the  nose. 

Wits'  Recreations,  1654.    (Nares,) 

clothe  (klosH),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clothed  or  clad, 
ppr.  clothing.  [Formerly  also  cloath,  cloathe, 
dial,  also  cted  and  clod;  <  ME.  clothen,  cloden, 
clathen  (also  clethen,  >  B.  dial,  and  So.  dead, 
cleed,  q.  v.)  (pret.  clothede,  clothed,  cladde, 
cledde,  elade,  clad,  pp.  clothed,  clad,  died),  <  AS. 
clatliian  (=  D.  LG.  tcleeden  =  MHGr.  Gr.  kleiden 
=  Icel.  klmtha  =  Sw.  Mada  =  Dan.  Mcede), 
clothe,  <  oldth,  a  cloth,  a  garment:  see  cloth,  n., 
&ndi<it.  cloth,  V.I  1.  trans.  1.  To  put  garments 
on;  invest  with  raiment ;  dress;  attire. 

Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make 
«oats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them.  Gen.  iii.  21. 

He  [Ahijah]  had  clacl  himself  with  a  new  garment. 

1  Ki.  xi.  29. 

In  the  Temple  is  the  Image  of  Apollo  cloathed,  with  a 
beard.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  80. 

Hence — 2.  To  cover  as  if  with  clothing ;  over- 
spread or  surround  with  any  covering,  literally 
or  figuratively;  invest. 
I  will  also  clothe  her  priests  with  salvation.  Ps.  cxxxii.  16. 
And  the  poor  wretched  papers  he  employed 
To  clothe  tobacco,  or  some  cheaper  di*ug. 

B.  Jonson,  Apol.  to  Poetaster. 
Satan's  cloathing  himself  with  Terror  when  he  prepares 
for  the  Combat  is  truly  sublime. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  321. 
On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott. 

3.  To  furnish  with  raiment;  provide  with 
clothing :  as,  to  feed  and  clothe  a  child  or  an 
•apprentice. 

Whanne  I  was  clothles  ge  me  cledde, 
ge  wolde  no  sorowe  vppon  me  see. 

York  Plays,  p.  BOS. 
_.  To  attire,  array,  apparel. 
I,  intrans.  To  wear  clothes.     [Rare.] 

Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2  (song). 

clothed  (kl6THd),j>.  a.     IFp.  ot  clothe,  v."]     1. 

Covered  with  garments ;  invested  with  or  as  if 

with  clothing. 

Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  majesty.      Ps.  civ.  1. 

The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks.  Pa.  Ixv.  13. 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity. 

Tennyson,  Godiva. 

Specifically — 2.  Kaut.,  said  of  a  mast  when 
the  sail  is  so  long  as  to  reach  dovyn  to  the  deok- 
gratings.  [Eng.]  — 3.  In  her.,  same  as  vested. 
Clothes  (kloTHz),  n.  pi.  [<  ME.  clothes,  earlier 
clathes  (occasionally  contr.  close,  cloysse;  cf. 
the  common  mod.  careless  prou.  Idoz,  and  see 
Sc.  claes),  <  AS.  cldthas,  pi.  of  cldth,  a  garment: 
see  cloth.']  1.  Cloths:  the  older  plural  of 
cloth,  now  used  only  in  composition,  and  in- 
cluding usually  senses  2  and  3,  as  in  clothes- 
basket,  clothes-horse,  clothes-line,  etc. —  2.  Gar- 
ments for  the  human  body ;  dress ;  vestments ; 
raiment ;  vesture. 

And  as  it  is  the  custom  and  maner, 
Anone  they  were  arrayed  in  clbthis  blake. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  242. 
If  I  may  touch  but  his  clothes,  I  shall  be  whole. 

Mark  v.  28. 

8.  Materials  for  covering  abed;  bedclothes. 

'A  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  3. 

She  turned  each  way  her  frighted  head. 
Then  sunk  it  deep  beneath  the  clothes. 

Prior,  The  Dove. 
Xoug  clothes,  clothes  for  a  young  infant,  made  much 
longer  thau  the  body. 

clothes-basket  (kl6THz'bas"ket),  n.  A  large 
basket  for  holding  or  carrying  clothes  or  house- 
hold linen  for  washing. 

clothes-brush  (klownz '  brush),  n.  A  brush 
adapted  for  brushing  clothes. 

clothes-dryer  (kl6THz'dri'''6r),  n.  Any  device 
for  drying  wet  clothes. 

clothes-horse  (kl6THz'h6rs),  n.  A  frame  to 
hang  clothes  or  household  linen  on,  especially 
for  drying. 

clothes-line  (kloSHz'lin),  n.  A  rope  on  which 
clothes  are  hung  to  dry  after  being  washed. 

clothes-moth  (kloTHz'mdth),  n.  A  name  com- 
mon to  several  moths  of  the  genus  Timea,  whose 
larv£e  are  destructive  to  woolen  fabrics,  fea- 
thers, furs,  etc.,  upon  which  they  feed,  using  the 
niaterial  also  for  the  construction  of  the  cases 
in  which  they  assume  the  chrysalis  state.  See 
cut  in  next  column. 
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clothes-pin 

(kloTHz'piu),  n.  A 
forked  piece  of 
wood  or  a  small 
spriug-oUp  for  fas- 
tening clothes  on  a 
clothes-line. 

clothes-press 
(kl6THz'pres),».  1. 
A  wardrobe,  clos- 
et, or  cupboard  in 
which  clothes  are 
placed ;  an  ar- 
moire. — 2.  A  press 
in  which  clothing 
is  creased  and 
smoothed.  E.  B. 
Knight. 

clothes-sprinkler 
(kloSHz  '  spring  "  - 
kler),  n.     A   per- 
forated vessel   by 
means  of  which  a  fine  shower  of  water  is  sprin- 
kled upon  clothes  to  dampen  them  for  ironing. 

clothes-wringer  (kloTHz'ring'er),  n.  A  me- 
chanical device  for  wringing  the  water  from 
wet  clothes,  it  is  commonly  a  frame  containing  two 
elastic  rollers  in  contact  and  turned  by  a  crank,  between 
which  the  clothes  are  passed  to  squeeze  out  the  water. 

cloth-hall  (kl6th'h§,l),  n.  A  hall  or  local  in- 
stitution forming  a  center  of  the  trade  in 
woolen  cloth,  as  at  Leeds,  Bruges,  etc.;  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  woolen  cloths.  The 
cloth-halls  were  formerly  of  great  importance 
in  the  trade. 

The  importance  of  these  cloth-halls  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  merchants  of  Novgorod,  after  having  several 
times  received  defective  pieces  of  cloth  from  other  places, 
determined  that  no  cloth  but  that  from  the  hall  at  Bruges 
should  be  allowed  entrance  into  the  Baltic  ports  and  the 
Eastern  markets.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  cvi. 

clothier  (kloTH'y^r),  «.  [<  clothe  +  -d-er,  as  in 
hraeier'^,  grazier,  sawyer,  etc.]  1.  A  maker  or 
seller  of  cloth  or  of  clothes;  specifically,  a 
dealer  in  ready-made  clothing. 

The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers. 

Slmk.,  Hen.  VIIL,  i.  2. 

2.  A  fuller.    Pickering.     [U.  S.] 
clothing!  (klo'THing),  n.     [<  MB.  clothing,  cla- 

thing  (also  clething,  >  B.  dial,  and  So.  cleading, 
(=  D.  kleeding  =  G.  kleidung  =  Dan. 
verbal  n.  of  clothe,  v. :  see  clothe.} 
1 .  Garments  in  general ;  covering  for  the  per- 
son; clothes;  dress;  raiment;  apparel. 

Looke,  suche  clothynrj  as  thou  shall  weere 

Keepe  hem  as  clenly  as  thou  can ; 

And  all  the  Kemenant  of  thy  geere ; 

For  clothyng  of te  maketh  man. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  110. 

My  clothing  was  sackclotli.  Ps.  xxxv.  13. 

2t.  Livery;  corporation. 

That  ther  be  ordeyned  a  stronge  comyn  cofur  w'  vj. 
keyes,  to  kepe  yn  ther  tresour,  oon  keye  therof  to  be  de- 
lyuered  to  the  liigh  Balllye,  and  another  to  oon  of  the 
Aldermen,  and  the  iijde  to  the  chamberleyn  chosyn  by 
the  grete  clothynge.       English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  877. 

3.  In  steam-engines,  same  as  cleading,  2  (a). — 

4.  Sheets  of  leather  studded  with  wire,  used 
to  form  the  cards  of  a  oarding-machine.  Also 
called  card-clothing. 

clothing^t  (kloth'iug),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  cloth, 

v.]    The  making  or  manufacture  of  cloth. 
The  king  took  measures  to  instruct  the  refugees  from 

Flanders  in  the  art  of  clothing.  Bay. 

cloth-lapper  (kloth'lap^er),  n.    A  person  who 

laps  or  folds  cloth,  generally  with  the  aid  of 

some  mechanical  contrivance. 
clothlesst,  a.  [ME.  clothles  (=  Icel.  Mcedhlauss) ; 

<  cloth  +  -less.]  Without  clothing.   See  extract 

tmder  clothe,  I.,  3. 
Seint  Paul  ...  in  famyne,  and  in  thurst,  and  colde, 

and  clothles.  Chamer,  Parson's  Tale,  p.  289. 

cloth-markt  (kl6th'mark),  n.  A  seal,  usually 
of  lead,  appended  to  a  roll  or  piece  of  cloth  by 
a  duly  appointed  officer  (see  alnager)  as  evi- 
dence of  its  quality  or  length. 

cloth-measure  (kl6th'mezh"ur),  n.  A  measure 
of  length  and  surface,  in  which  the  yard  is 
divided  into  quarters  and  nails :  formerly  em- 
ployed in  measuring  cloth  sold  by  the  yard, 
but  now  practically  out  of  use,  the  yard  being 
divided  into  halves,  quarters,  sixteenths,  etc. 

Olotho  (klo'tho),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Clotho,  <  Gr. 
KAu9(i,  one  of  the  three  Fates,  lit.  'the  spin- 
ster' (the  three  being  also  called  KASfef,  'the 
spinsters'),  <  KAoBeiv,  spin.]  In  zool.:  (a)  A 
genus  of  moUusks.    Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  1808. 


clotter 

(6)  Agenus  of  tubitelarian  spiders,  of  the  family 
Agalenidoe :  a  synonym  of  Uroctea.  Walcknaer, 
1809.  [Not  in  use.]  (c)  A  genus  of  venomous 
African  serpents,  of  the  family  Viperidw.  c. 
arietans  is  the  puff-adder  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  largest  and  most  poisonous  Soutli  African  species. 
C.  nasicwnis  is  anotlier  African  species  known  as  the 
river-jack.  J.  E.  Gray,  1840.  ((()  A  genus  of  hum- 
ming-birds.    Mulsant,  1875. 

cloth-paper  (kl6th'pa''''per),  n.  Coarse  glazed 
paper  used  for  pressing  and  finishing  woolen 
cloth. 

cloth-plate  (kl6th'plat),  n.  In  a  sewing-ma- 
chine, the  metal  plate  on  which  the  work  rests 
and  through  which  the  needle  passes. 

cloth-press  (kl6th'pres),  n.  A  hydrostatic  press 
in  which  woolen  cloths  are  subjected  to  pres- 
sure.   E.  JT.  Knight. 

cloth-prover  (kl6th'pro'''ver),  n.  A  form  of 
magnifying  glass  used  in  numbering  the  threads 
of  weft  in  a  given  space  of  cloth. 

clothredt,  PP-  A  Middle  English  variant  of 
clottered.     Chaucer. 

cloth-shearer  (kl6th'sher''''er),  n.  One  who 
shears  cloth  to  free  it  from  superfluous  nap. 

My  father  is  a  poor  man,  and  by  his  occupation  a  cloth- 
shearer.  Hakevnll,  Apology,  p.  436. 

cloth-shop  (kloth'shop),  n.  A  bookbindery  de- 
voted to  case-work  or  binding  in  cloth. 

cloth-stitch  (kl6th'stich),  n.  A  close  stitch 
used  in  the  decorative  patterns  of  pUlow-laces, 
in  which  the  threads  are  woven  together  like 
those  of  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  is  not  strictly 
speaking  a  stitch,  but  is  woven  with  bobbins. 

cloth-stretcher  (kl6th'strech'''er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  stretches  cloth;  specifically,  a 
machine  having  a  series  of  rolls  and  bars  over 
which  cloth  is  drawn  to  stretch  it. 

cloth-tester  (kl6th'tes''''t6r),  n.  A  machine  for 
testing  the.  strength  of  cloth  by  a  direct  puB. 

cloth-walkt,  V.  i.  [ME.:  see  cloth  and  walk.] 
To  full  cloth. 

Wher  they  he  persones  ynogh  and  people  to  the  same, 
to  dye,  carde,  or  spynne,  weve,  or  cloth-walke,  withyn  the 
seid  cyte.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  383. 

cloth-wheel  (kloth'hwel),  n.  1.  A  grinding  or 
polishing  wheel  covered  with  cloth  charged  with 
an  abrading  or  polishing  material,  as  pumice- 
stone,  rotten-stone,  chalk,  putty-powder,  etc. 
E.  H.  Knight. —  2.  In  a  sewing-machine,  a  feed- 
movement  in  the  form  of  a  toothed  or  serrated 
wheel  which  projects  upward  through  the  cloth- 
plate  and  has  an  intermittent  motion. 

cloth-worker  (kl6th'wer'''ker),  n.  A  maker  of 
cloth. 

He  got  this  cold  with  sitting  up  late,  an  d  singing  catches 
with  cloth-workers.  B.  Jonson,  Epiucene,  iii.  2. 

No  clothworker  was  allowed  to  bring  his  wares  for  sale  in 
these  halls,  unless  he  had  served  a  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship. English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  clxxi. 
Cloth-workers'  Company,  one  of  the  twelve  great  livery 
companies  of  London. 

clothy  (kl6th'i),  a.  [<  cloth  +  -^i.]  Eesem- 
bling  cloth;  having  the  texture  of  cloth.  M. 
C.  Cooke,  British  Fungi,  p.  5.  [Rare.] 
cloth-yard  (kl6th'yard),  n.  An  old  measure  for 
cloth  which  differed  somewhat  in  length  from 
the  modern  yard.  See  yard — Cloth-yard  shaft 
or  arrow,  an  Wfow  having  the  Jiength  of  a  yard,  cloth- 
measure  :  the  longest  shaft  ever  used  in  European  arch- 
ery. The  length-,of  the  shaft  used  depended  upon  the 
length  and  flexibility  of  the  bow,  because  it  was  always 
considered  necessary  that  the  arrow  should  be  drawn 
nearly  to  its  head.  A  long  arrow  was,  however,  more  easy 
to  aim  truly ;  hence  tlie  long  and  flexible  bow  with  a  long 
Bh^t  was  a  more  effective  weapon  than  a  shorter  bow. 
He  had  a  how  bent  in  his  hand. 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree ; 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 
Up  to  the  head  drew  hee. 

Chevy-Chase  (Percy's  Reliques,  p.  143). 
God  keep  the  kindly  Scot  from  the  cloth-yard  shaft,  and 
he  will  keep  himself  from  the  handy  stroke. 

Scott,  Monastery;  iii. 

clotpate  (klot'pat),  n.    Same  as  cloipoll. 
clotpollt,  clotpolet  (klot'p61),tfi.    [Var.  of  clod- 
poU.]     1.  A  clodpoll;  a  blockhead.    Sliak.,  T. 
and  C.,  ii.  1. — 2.  A  head :  used  contemptuously. 
I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  stream. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

clottt  (klot),  n.  -An  early  modem  English  form 
of  clofi. 

clottert,  V.  t.  [<  ME.  cloteren.,  clotren,  clothren 
(=  MD.  klotteren) ;  freq.  of  clot'-,  v.  See  clutter^.'] 
To  clot ;  coagulate :  the  earlier  form  of  clutter'^. 
The  clothred  [var.  elotered,  clotred]  blood,  for  eny  leche- 

craft, 
Corrumpeth,  and  is  in  his  houk  ilaft  [left]. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1887. 
Slidd'ring  through  clottered  blood  and  holy  mire. 

Dryden,  .lEneid,  il 


clotty 

clotty  (klot'i),  a.  [<  c2o<i  + -2/1.]  Full  of  clots 
or  small  hard  masses;  full  of  concretions  or 
clods. 

The  matter  expectorated  Is  thin,  and  mixed  with  thiclc, 
clotty,  bluish  streaks.  Harvey,  Consumption. 

cloture  (klo'tiir),  n.  [P.]  Same  as  closure,  5. 
cloucht  (klouch),  n.  A  variant  of  clutch'^: 
cloudl  (kloud),  n.  [<  ME.  cloud,  cloude  (with 
rare  irreg.  variants  clod,  clotjd),  a  cloud,  prob. 
a  new  use  of  ME.  cloud,  earlier  elude,  clud,  a 
mass  of  rock,  a  liill  (in  ME.  partly  confused 
■with  clofi-,  clod^,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  clild,  a  mass  of 
rock,  a  hill  (the  AS.  word  for  '  cloud '  was  wol- 
cen,>E.  welkin,  q.Y.).  Ct.  cloud^.^  1.  A  col- 
lection of  visible  vapor  or  watery  particles  sus- 
pended in  the  air  at  a  considerable  altitude. 
A  like  collection  of  vapors  upon  the  earth  is  called  fog. 
The  average  height  of  the  clouds  is  estimated  at  between 
two  and  three  miles,  but  it  varies  at  different  times  of  the 
year.  The  forms  of  clouds  are  indefinitely  variable ;  they 
are  commonly  classified  roughly  as  follows :  (a)  The  cir- 
rus, a  cloud  somewhat  resembling  a  lock  or  locks  of  hair 


Cirrus. 

(the  cat's-tail  of  the  sailor),  consisting  of  wavy  parallel  or 
divergent  filaments,  generally  at  a  great  height  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  spreading  indefinitely.    (6)  The  cumtilus. 


a  cloud  which  assumes  the  form  of  dense  convex  or  coni- 
cal heaps,  resting  on  a  horizontal  base.  Also  called  day 
or  summer  cloud,     (c)  The  stratus,  also  called  fall-cloud 


from  its  lowness,  or  cloud  of  night,  an  extended,  continu- 
ous, level  sheet  of  cloud,  increasing  from  beneath.  These 
three  principal  forms  produce  in  combination  forms  de- 
nominated as  follows :  (d)  Cirro-cumulus,  a  connected  sys-- 
tem  of  small  roundish  clouds  placed  in  close  order  and 
separated  by  intervals  of  sky,  often  occurring  in  warm 
dry  weather.  Also  called  mackerd-sky.  (e)  Cirro-stratus, , 
a  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  sheet,  attenuated  at  its 
circumference,  concave  downward  or  imdulated.  (/)  Cu- 
mulO'Stratus,  a  cloud  in  which  the  structure  of  the  cumu- 
lus is  mixed  with  that  of  the  ciiTo-stratus  or  cirro-cumu- 
lus, the  cumulus  at  the  top  and  overhanging  a  Hattish 
stratum  or  base      (g)  Nimbus,  cumulo  cirro  stiaius,  or 


rain-cloud,  a  dense  clond  spreading  out  into  a  crown  of 
cirrus  and  passing  beneath  into  a  shower,  (h)  Globo-cumu- 
lus,  a  term  applied  by  Millot  to  slightly  elongated,  hemi- 
spherical, grayish  pockets  appearing  in  the  mass  of  rain- 
clouds. 

2.  A  semblance  of  a  cloud,  or  something  spread 
out  like  or  having  some-effect  of  a  cloud !  com- 
monly followed  by  a  specification :  as,  a  cloud 
of  dust ;  a  ship  under  a  cloud  of  canvas  (that  is, 
a  large  spread  of  saUs). 

The  archers  on  both  sides  bent  their  bows, 
And  the  clouds  of  arrows  flew. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Valiant  Knight  (Child's  Ballads, 

[V.  391). 
A  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  340. 

3.  A  clouded  appearance ;  a  dark  area  of  color 
over  a  lighter  material,  or  the  reverse,  as  bloom 
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upon  a  varnished  surface. — 4.  In  zool.,  an  ill- 
defined,  obscure,  or  indistinct  spot  or  mark, 
often  a  spot  produced  by  the  internal  structure 
seen  through  a  semi-trauBparent  surface. 
Larva  .  .  .  beneath  with  opaque  white  clouds.       Say. 

5.  Anything  that  obscures,  darkens,  threatens, 
or  the  like. 

He  has  a  cloud  itfs  face.  Shale,  A.  and  C,  iii.  2. 

6.  A  multitude;  a  collection;  a  throng.    [Now 
rare.] 

So  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Heb.  xii.  1. 

The  bishop  of  London  did  cut  down  a  noble  cloud  of 

trees  at  Fulham.       Aubrey,  Lord  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

7.  A  woman's  head-wrap  made  of  loosely  knit 

wool.— Cloud  on  a  title.    See  title— la  cloud t,  secret- 
ly; covertly.  ■' 

Tljese,  sir,  are  businesses  ask  to  be  carried 
With  caution,  and  in  cloud. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  1. 
In  the  clouds,  (a)  Above  the  earth  and  practical  things ; 
high-flown  ;  unreal ;  unsubstantial ;  illusory.  (6)  Absorb- 
ed in  day-dreams ;  visionary  ;  absent-minded  ;  abstracted, 
(c)  Out  of  ordinary  comprehension ;  in  the  realms  of  fancy 
or  non-reality. 

Though  poets  may  of  inspiration  boast. 
Their  rage,  ill-govern'd,  in  the  clouds  is  lost. 

Waller,  On  Koscommon's  tr.  of  Horace. 
Magellanic  clouds.  See  Magellanic.— Vn&ei  a  cloud, 
in  difficulties  or  misfortune  ;  in  an  uncertain  or  unfortu- 
nate condition ;  especially,  under  suspicion  or  in  disgrace. 
I  will  say  that  for  the  English,  if  they  were  deils,  that 
they  are  a  ceeveleesed  people  to  gentlemen  that  are  under 
a  cloud.  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  II.  xiii. 

They  had  attached  themselves  to  Isabella  in  the  early 
part  of  her  life,  when  her  fortunes  were  still  under  a  cloud. 
Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  13. 
Under  cloudt,  under  heaven ;  under  the  sun. 
Was  neuer  kyng  tmder  cloude  his  knightes  more  louet; 
Ne  gretter  of  giftes  to  his  goode  men. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3873. 
=iSyn.  1.  Haze,  Fog,  etc.  See  rain,  n. 
cloudi  (kloud),  V.  [<  cloud\  «.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  overspread  with  a  cloud  or  clouds :  as,  the 
sk^  is  clouded.  Hence — 2.  To  cover  as  if  with 
clouds :  in  various  figurative  applications,  as  to 
obscure,  darken,  render  gloomy  or  sullen,  etc. : 
said  of  aspect  or  mood. 
To  cloud  and  darken  the  clearest  truths. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
His  fair  demeanour, 
Lovely  behaviour,  unappall6d  spirit. 
Spoke  him  not  base  in  blood,  however  clouded. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  3. 
3.  To  variegate  with  spots  or  waves  of  a  darker 
color  appearing  as  if  laid  on  over  a  lighter,  or 
the  reverse :  as,  to  cloud  a  panel ;  a  clouded  sky 
in  a  picture. — 4.  To  place  under  a  cloud,  as  of 
misfortune,  disgrace,  etc. ;  sully;  tarnish:  as, 
his  character  was  clouded  with  suspicion. 
I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 
Clouded  cane.  See  canei.— To  cloud  a  title.  See  cloud 
on  a  title,  under  title. 

This  disputation  concerning  these  lands  has  clouded  the 
title  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Ajp-pleton's  Ann.  Cyc.  (1886),  p.  250. 

II.  intrans.    To  grow  cloudy;   become  ob- 
scured with  clouds :  sometimes  with  up. 
Worthies,  away ;  the  scene  begins  to  cloud. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

It  clouded  up  before  eight  o'clock.  Bryant. 

cloud^t,  n.     [ME.,   earlier  elude,  clud,  <  AS. 

clud,  a  mass  of  rock,  a  hill.    Of.  cloud\  and 

clod^,  clot''-.']    A  rook;  a  hill. 

Wormes  woweth  under  cloudes. 

Spec,  of  Lyric  Poetry  (ed.  Wright). 
The  eludes  to  the  se  shal  rin 
ffor  to  hid  them  tharin. 

Anticrist  (ed.  Morris),  I.  708. 
cloudage  (klou'daj),  n.  [<  cloud'^  +  -age.']  A 
mass  of  clouds;  cloudiness:  as,  "a  scudding 
cloudage  of  shapes,"  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
cloudberry  (kloud 'ber"i),  «. ;  pi.  cloudberries 
(-iz).  [<  eloud^  (appar.  in  earlier  sense  of  'a 
round  mass,'  in  ref . 
to  the  berries;  cf. 
the  othername  knot- 
herry)  +  berry^.]  A 
species  of  dwarf 
raspberry,  Bubus 
Chamcemorus,  with 
a  creeping  root- 
stock  and  simple 
stem,  from  4  to  8 
inches  high,  it  is 
found  in  arctic  and  sub- 
arctic regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere, 
on  the  mountains  of 
Great  Britain  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  and  in  some 
localities  in  Canada  and 
New  England.  The  flow-      Cloudberry  (Rubles  Chamamorus). 


Cloudy 

ers  are  large  and  white,  and  the  berries,  which  are  of  a. 
very  agreeable  taste,  are  orange-yellow  in  color,  and  con- 
sist of  a  few  large  drupes.  Also  called  knotberry  and 
mountain  bramble. 
cloud-born  (kloud'b6rn),  a.  [Tr.  of  L.  nvhigena, 
an  epithet  of  the  centaurs.]  Born  of  a  cloud. 
Cloud-bom  centaurs.  Dryden,  MaeiA. 

cloud-built  (kloud 'but),  a.  1.  Built  up  of 
clouds. 

The  sun  went  down 
Behind  the  cloud-built  columns  of  the  west. 

Couiper,  Odyssey. 

2.  Fanciful;  imaginary;  chimerical;   fantas- 
tic :  applied  to  day-dreams  or  castles  in  the  air. 
And  so  vanished  my  cloud-built  palace. 

Goldsmith,  Essays. 

cloud-burst  (kloud'b6rst),  n.  A  violent  down- 
pour of  rain  in  large  quantity  and  over  a  very 
limited  area. 

The  most  destructive  cloud-burst  ever  known  in  Grant, 
county  .  .  .  extended  over  twelve  miles  in  length.  Rocks, 
weighing  tons  "were  washed  loose  on  the  hills,  and  came 
down  like  an  avalanche,  sweeping  away  fences,  houses, 
and  groves ;  dry  gulches  were  filled  and  overflowing;  the- 
smallest  rivulets  necame  roaring  torrents. 

Amer.  Meteor.  Jour.,  II.  556, 

cloud-capped,   cloud-capt    (kloud '  kapt),  a.. 

Capped  with  clouds;  toucning  the  clouds;  lofty.. 

The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

cloud-compeller  (kloud'kom-pel''''er),  -«.  [Atr. 
of  Gr.  ve^eXriyepsTa,  lit.  '  cloud-gatherer,'  a  Ho- 
meric epithet  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  <  vt^i\ji,  cloud 
(see  nebula),  +  ayeipuv,  gather:  see  agora."] 
He  who  collects  or  drives  together  the  clouds: 
an  epithet  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter. 
cloud-compelling  (kloud'kom-pel''''ing),  a.  Col- 
lecting or  driving  together  the  clouds:  appUedt 
classically  to  Jupiter. 
Bacchus,  the  seed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove. 

Waller,  On  the  Danger  His  Majesty  Escaped.. 
Abyssinia's  cloud-compelling  cliffs. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  801. 

cloud-drift  (kloud'drift),  n.  Irregular,  drift- 
ing clouds ;  cloud-rack. 

Far  off,  above  the  frigid  western  hills,  lay  violet-fringed- 
cloud-drifts.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

cloudfult,  a.  [ME.  eloudeful;  <  cloud^  +  -ful,. 
1.]     Dark;  blind;  ignorant. 

To  wasche  away  oure  eloudeful  offence. 

Chaucer,  Orison  to  the  Virgin,  1. 109. 

cloudily  (klou'di-li'i,  adv.  In  a  cloudy  manner ; 
with  clouds;  darkly;  obscurely;  not  perspicu- 
ously. 

Plato  .  .  .  talks  too  metaphysically  and  cloudily  about  it- 
[the  highest  good].    Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  206. 

Cloudiness  (klou'di-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
cloudy  or  clouded. 

clouding  (klou'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cloud^, 
v.]  The  appearance  of  cloudiness;  unequal 
blending  or  distribution  of  light  and  shade  or 
of  colors ;  specifically,  a  clouded  appearance 
given  to  silks,  ribbons,  and  yarns  in  the  pro- 
cess of  dyeing. 
The  cloudings  of  the  tortoise-shell  of  Hermes. 

Ruskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  p.  166. 

cloud-kissing   (kloud'kis''''ing),   a.      Touching 

the  clouds;  lofty. 
Cloud-ldssing  Ilion.  Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  1370. 

cloud-land  (kloud'land),  n.    The  region  of  the 

clouds ;  a  place  above  the  earth  or  away  from 

the  practical  things  of  Ufe;  dream-land;  the 

realm  of  fancy. 
cloudless  (kloud'les),  a.     [<  cloud'^  +  -less.'] 

Being  without   a   cloud;    unclouded;    clear ,' 

bright:  as,  cloudless  skies. 
cloudlessly  (kloud'les-li),  adv.    In  a  cloudless 

manner ;  without  clouds. 
cloudlet  (kloud'let),  n.     [<  cloud^  +  dim.  -let.l 

A  small  cloud. 

Eve's  first  star  through  fleecy  cloudlet  peeping. 

Coleridgt. 

cloud-rack  (kloud'rak),  n.  An  assemblage  of 
irregular,  drifting  clouds ;  floating  cloudy  vapory 
cloud-drift. 

If  there  is  no  soul  in  man  higher  than  all  that,  did  it 
reach  to  sailing  on  the  cloud-rack  and  spinning  sea-sand ; 
then  I  say  man  is  but  an  animal.  Carlyle. 

cloud-ring  (kloud'ring),  n.  A  ring  of  clouds; 
specifically,  a  cloudy  belt  or  region  north  and 
south  of  the  equator. 

cloud-topped,  cloud-topt  (kloud'topt),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  top  covered  with  clouds.     Gray. 

cloudy  (klou'di),  a.  [<  ME.  eloudy,  cloudi  (cf. 
AS.  cludig,  rocky,  hilly);  <  oloud^  +  -!/i.]  1- 
Overcast  with  clouds ;  obsouied  by  clouds :  as, 
a  cloudy  day;  a  cloudy  sky. 

And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  ill.  !!• 


cloudy 

2.  Consisting  of  a  cloud  or  clouds;  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  cloud. 

As  Moses  entered  into  the  tabernacle,  ^e- cloudy  pillar 
descended  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

Ex.  xxxiii,  9. 

3.  Obscure;  dark;  not  easily  understood. . 
Dhe  Historian,  affirming  many  things,  can  in  the  cloudy 

knowledge  of  mankinde  hardly  escape  from  many  lyes, 
.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

Cloudy  and  contused  notions. 

Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

4.  Having  the  appearance  of  gloom ;  indicating 
gloom,  anxiety,  sullenness,  or  ill  nature;  not 
open  or  cheerful. 

"When  cloudy  looks  are  cleared.       SpcTiser,  Sonnets,  xl. 

5.  Marked  with  spots  or  areas  of  dark  or  vari- 
ous hues,  or  by  clouding  or  a  blending  of  light 
and  shade  or  of  colors. —  6.  Wanting  m  luster, 
brightness,  transparency,  or  clearness;  dim- 
med: as,  a  cloudy  diamond. 

Before  the  wine  grows  cloudy. 

■  Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  Directions  to  the  Butler. 
Cloudy  swelling,  a  degenerative  change  of  cell-sub- 
stance, sometimes  seen  in  muscular  and  glandular  tissue. 
It  is  marked  by  swelling  and  a  cloudy  granular  appear- 
ance. The  granules  dissolve  in  acetic  acid  or  in  alkalis.  It 
is  often  followed  by  fatty  degeneration.  Also  called  pa- 
renchymatous degeneration  or  inflammation,  granular  de- 
generation, and  dUmminotts  infiltration.  =SyTl.  1.  Murky, 
hazy,  lowering,  dim,  dismal. 

cloui  (kl8-a'))  «•  [P.,  pp.  of  clouer,  fix  or  stud 
with  nails,  <  clou,  a  nail:  see  clove^,  and  cf. 
clout^.l  In  feer.,  studded  with  nails.  See  ireZ- 
hi. 

clough^  (kluf  or  klou),  n.  [=  Sc.  cleugk,  cleuch, 
<  lO!.  dough,  clow,  pi.  cloughes,  *clowes,  does, 
eleuies,  prob.  (with  guttural  ghi}  lo)  for  orig.  / 
(>  v),  as  reversely  /  for  gh  in  the  mod.  pron., 
and  in  dwarf,  duff  for  dough,  etc.)  <  Icel.  Mofi, 
a  cleft  or  rift  in  a  hill,  a  ravine  (cf .  Dan.  klov, 
a  clamp,  vise,  tongs,  =  Sw.  klofva,  a  vise)  (= 
D.  kloof,  a  sht,  crevice,  chink,  >  E.  (Amer.) 
clove,  a  ravine:  see  elove^),  <  kljufa  =  AS.  cled- 
fan,  E.  cleave,  split :  see  cleave^,  and  cf .  cleff^, 
cliftK  The  ME.  pi.  clewes  touches  cleves,  pi.  of 
eUf,  mod.  E.  cliff:  see  cleve^,  cliffy.    Cf.  clove^.'] 

1.  A  narrow  valley;  a  cleft  in  a  hUlside;  a 
ravine,  glen,  or  gorge.  ' 

Into  a  grisly  clough 

Thai  and  that  maiden  yode. 

Sir  Tristrcm,  ii.  59. 
Als  lange  as  we  haue  herde-men  bene. 
And  kepis  this  cateU  in  this  cloghe, 
So  selcouth  a  sight  was  neuere  non  sene. 

York  Plays,  p.  120. 
These  caitif  Jewes  dud  not  so  no'w, 
Sende  him  to  seche  in  clif  and  clow. 

Cursor  Mundi.    (Halliwell.) 

What  pictures  are  presented  by  these  misty  crags  and 

deep  water- worn  doughs  !        All  about  Derbyshire,  1884. 

2t.  A  cliff ;  a  rocky  precipice. 

Here  is  the  close  of  Clyme  with  clewes  so  hye. 

Morte  Arthure,  1. 1639. 

3.  The  cleft  or  fork  of  a  tree.   [Prov.  Eng.]  — 

4.  A  wood.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 5.  A  sluice;  espe- 
cially, a  sluice  for  letting  off  water  gently,  as 
in  the  agricultural  operation  of  improving  soils 
by  flooding  them  with  muddy  water.   Also  clow. 

This  [washing]  is  performed  by  stirring  up  the  wool  in 
a  tank  of  water  with  a  strong  pole,  the  water  being  let  off 
through  a  clow  or  shuttle,  furnished  with  a  grating,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vat. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  84. 

6.  A  large  vessel  of  coarse  earthenware Float- 
ing clough,  a  barge  with  scrapers  attached,  which,  driven 
by  the  tide  or  current,  rakes  up  the  silt  and  sand  over 
which  it  passes,  that  it  may  be  removed  by  the  current. 

clough^,  n.    See  doff 

clough-arch  (kluf'arch),  n.  Same  as  paddle- 
hole. 

clouri  (klor),  n.  [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  dowre,  a  field.] 
Afield. 

He  seythe  a  pulter  [poulterer]  that  sellythe  a  f atte  swanne 
For  a  gosselyng,  that  gi'asethe  on  bareyne  elowrys. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  81. 

clour2  (klor),  V.  t.    [Se.    Cf.  Icel.  klora  =  Norw. 
More,  scratch,  scrawl.]   1.  To  inflict  a  blow  on. 
— 2.  To  make  a  dent  or  bump  on. 
clour2  (klor),  n.    [Sc,  <  clour^,  v.   Cf.  Icel.  Mor, 
a  scratching.]     1.  A  blow. 

Frae  words  and  aiths  to  clours  and  nicks. 

Bums,  To  William  Simpson. 

2.  An  indentation  produced  by  a  blow,  or  a 
raised  lump  resulting  from  a  blow  on  the  per- 
son. 

cloutl  (klout),  n.  [<  ME.  clout,  clut,  a  patch, 
shred,  <  AS.  clut,  a  patch,  a  plate  (of  metal)  (> 
Icel.  iclMtr,  a  kerchief,  =  Sw.  klut  =  Dan.  klvd, 
a  rag,  clout),  <  W.  ckot  =  Ir.  Gael,  dud  =  Manx 
clooid,  a  clout,  patch.]  1.  A  patch;  a  piece  of 
cloth,  leather,  etc.,  used  to  mend  something. 
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—2.  Any  piece  of  cloth,  especially  a  worthless 
piece,  or  one  designed  for  a  mean  use ;  a  rag. 

_^       ,  A  clout  about  that  head, 

Where  late  the  diadem  stood.      Shah.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Tti  ..         ,  They  look 

Like  empty  scabbards  all,  no  mettle  in  'em ; 

Like  men  of  clouts,  set  to  keep  crows  from  orchards. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  ii.  3. 
3t.  Any  small  piece;  a  fragment;  a  tatter;  a 
bit. 

And  whan  she  of  this  bille  hath  taken  hede. 
She  rente  it  al  tocloutes  atte  laste. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  709. 

4.  In  archery :  (o)  The  mark  fixed  in  the  center 
of  the  butts  at  which  archers  are  shooting.  [The 
mark  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  piece  of  white  cloth, 
though  Nares  supposes  that  it  may  have  been  a  small 
nail  (French  clouet.    See  clout^.] 

Indeed,  a'  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er  hit  the  clout. 
Shak.,L.L.  L.,  iv.  1. 
Kings  are  clovis  that  every  man  shoots  at, 
Our  crown  the  pin  that  thousands  seek  to  cleave. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  I.,  ii.  4. 
(6)  A  small  white  target  placed  near  the  groxmd. 
JSncyc.  Brit,  (c)  An  arrow  that  has  hit  the 
target. 

Withm  30  years  they  [the  Royal  Archers  at  Edinburgh] 
shot  at  a  square  mark  of  canvas  on  a  frame,  and  called  the 
Clout;  and  an  arrow  striking  the  target  is  still  called  a 
clout.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  ciil. 

5.  An.  iron  plate  fastened  upon  an  axletree  to 
keep  it  from  wearing. 

clouti  (klout),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  douten,  dutien,  <  AS. 
*cluMan  (in  pp.  ge-clUtod,  patched),  <  clit,  a 
patch:  see  the  noun.]  1.  To  patch;  mend  by 
sewing  on  a  clout  or  patch;  cobble ;  hence,  to 
join  clumsily. 

And  when  thei  were  passed  thourgh  thei  ouertoke  a  carl, 
that  hadde  bought  a  payre  of  stronge  shone,  and  also 
stronge  lether  to  clowte  hem  with. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  33. 
Many  sentences  of  one  meaning  clouted  up  together. 

Ascham. 
.  in  clouting 
Latimer. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  with  rags ; 
bandage. 
A  noisy  impudent  beggar  .  .  .  showed  a  leg  clouted  up. 

Tatler,  No.  68. 
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cloutert,  n.  [<  ME.  douter,  clowter,  a  cobbler,  < 
douten,  patch,  cobble :  see  clout^,  ».]  A  cob- 
bler ;  a  patcher. 

clouterly  (klou'ter-li),  a.  [<  douter  +  -ly^.'] 
Clumsy;  awkward.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

The  single  wheel  plough  is  a  very  clouterly  sort. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

clouting  (klou'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  dout^, 
«.]  ,1.  The  act  of  striking. — 2.  [Appar.  a  par- 
ticular use  of  preceding.]     See  extract. 

A  heavy  smooth-edged  sickle  is  used  for  bagging  or 
clouting  —  an  operation  in  which  the  hook  is  struck  against 
the  straw,  the  left  hand  being  used  to  gather  and  carry 
along  the  cut  swath.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  574. 

clout-nail  (klout'nal),  n.    [<  clout^  +  nail.']     1. 

A  short  large-headed  nail  worn  in  the  soles  of 

shoes. — 2.  A  nail  for  securing  clouts  or  small 

patches  of  iron,  as  to  the  axletree  of  a  carriage. 

It  has  a  round  flat  head,  round  shank,  and 

sharp  point. 
Also  called  clout. 
clovel  (klov).  Preterit,  and  formerly  sometimes 

(for  cloven,  to  which  the  o  in  pret.  clove  is  due) 

past  participle,  of  cleave^. 
clove^  (klov),  n.     [<  ME.  clove  (written  doue. 


Paul,  yea,  and  Peter  too,  had  more  skill  , 
an  old  tent. 


3.  To  rub  with  an  old  piece  of  cloth,  felt,  or 
the  Hke. 

clout^  (klout),  m.  [<  ME.  cloutj  clowte,  a  blow; 
origin  unknown.]  A  blow  with  the  hand;  a 
cuff.     [Now  colloq.  or  vulgar.] 

He  gaf  hys  f  adur  soche  a  clowte 
That  hors  and  man  f  elle  downe. 
Bom.  of  Syr  Tryamour  (ed.  Halliwell),  1.  781. 
Dtyve  out  dogge  and  catte,  or  els  gene  them  a  clovt. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  182. 

clout^  (klout),  V.  t.  [B.  dial,  also  clut;  <  ME. 
douten,  dowten,  strike,  beat:  see  clout^,  ».] 
To  strike  with  the  hand;  cuff.  [Now  colloq. 
or  vulgar.] 

If  I  here  [her]  chyde,  she  wolde  clowte  my  cote,  blere 
myn  ey.  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  98. 

Pay  him  over  the  pate,  clout  him  for  all  his  courtesies. 
Fletcher,  Women  Pleased. 

clout^  (klout),  n.  [Appar.  short  for  clout-nail, 
where  clout  is  either  <  F.  dou^t  (Cotgrave),  a 
little  naU  (dim.  of  clou,  a  nail:  see  clove^),  > 
douter,  stud  with  naUs,  or  <  clout^,  v.,  patch, 
cobble,  esp.  of  shoes,  in  the  patching  of  which 
clout-nails  would  be  used.  See  quot.  from  Piers 
Plowman,  under  clout'^,  v.]     Same  as  clout-nail. 

clouts  (klout),  V.  t.     [<  clout^,  n.    Cf.  P.  douter, 
stud.]     To  stud  or  fasten  with  naUs. 
With  his  knopped  shon  [buckled  shoes]  clouted  full  thykke. 
Pi&rs  Plowman's  Crede,  1.  424. 

clouted!  (klou'ted),  ^.  a.    [Pp.  of  cioM«i,  «.]   1. 

Patched ;  mended  with  clouts ;  mended  or  put 

together  clumsily;  cobbled:  &s,  clouted  shoes. 

A  clouted  cloak  about  him  was, 

That  held  him  f  rae  the  cold.  , 

MoUn  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  188). 

2.  Clothed  or  covered  with  clouts  or  patched 
'garments;  ragged:  as,  a,  clouted  heggax. 
clouted^  (klou 'ted),  p.  a.     [Pp.  of  clouts,  ^.] 
Studded,  strengthened,  or  fastened  with  clout- 
nails. 

I  thought  he  slept ;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet. 

Shak.,  Cymbelme,  iv.  2. 

The  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon. 

Milton,  Oomus,  1.  635. 

[Some  regard  the  word  clouted  in  the  above 
passages  as  clouted^  patched  or  mended.] 
clouted^  (klou'ted),  p.  a.     A  variant  of  clotted. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

One  that  'noints  his  nose  with  clouted  cream  and  pomatum. 
Chapman,  May-Day,  u.  2. 


also  dowe;  of.  clove^),  <  AS.  dufe,  pi.  (sing, 
not  found)  (=  LG.  Tdove),  clove,  esp.  of  garlic, 
also  in  comp.  duf-thung,  crowfoot,  and  cluf- 
wyrt,  buttercup,  also  spelled  clof-thung,  clof- 
wyrt;  =  OHG.  *chlobo,  *chlofo,  in  comp.  ehlobo- 
louh,  chlofolouh,  chlovolouh,  MHG.  klobelouch, 
dissimilated  knobelouch  (cf .  clue),  G.  knoblauch 
=  MLG.  kloflok,  knuflock,  LG.  knuMok  =  MD. 
knofloec,  D.  knoflook,  garlic,  lit.  ^clove-leek.' 
The  orig.  sense  appears  in  OHG.*c7iZo6o,  MHG. 
klobe,  G.  Mobe,  kloben,  a  split  stick,  =D.  kloof,  a 
cleft(>c^e3,  q.  v.),  =  E.  clough^,  q.v.;  thusult. 
from  AS.  de^an,  B.  cleave,  split:  see  cleave^, 
dove^,  cloughi.]  One  of  the  small  bulbs  form- 
.  ed  in  the  axils  of  the  scales  of  a  mother  bulb, 
as  in  garlic. 

Clowe  [var.  cloue]  of  garlykke  [var.  garlek  or  other  lyke], 
costula.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  436. 

clove^  (klov),  n.  [<  D.  Move,  now  kloof,  a  cleft, 
ravine,  =E.cZoMgi7si,  q.v.  See  also  cZot>e2.]  A  ra- 
vine or  rocky  fissure ;  a  gorge :  as,  the  Kaater- 
sMU  dove  in  the  Catskill  mountains.  [Used 
principally  along  the  Hudson  river  in  New  York, 
where  several  Dutch  words  still  remain  current.] 

clove*  (klov),  n.  [<  ME.  cknoe,  dawe,ipl.  clowes, 
cloues,^oittovei3!c\\eT:'ME.clowegilofre{ct.  clove- 
gillyflower),  in  the  Anoren  Kiwle  as  OP.,  clou  de 
gilofre,  P.  clou  de  girofle,  also  simply  girofle, 
clove,  =  Sp.  clavo  giroflado,  also  clavo  aromdtico, 
clawo  de  especia  (see  spice),  or  simply  clavo,  =  It. 
cMovo,  chiodo  di  garofano,  or  simply  garofano, 
gherofano,  clove:  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
the  clove,  lit.  'nail  of  the  gillyflower,'  the  term 
gillyflower,  ME.  gilofre,  etc.,  being  vlt.  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  Gr.  Kapvd^TOMv,  lit.  'nut-leaf,' 
applied  to  the  clove-tree,  and  subsequently  to 
various  aromatic  plants :  see  Caryophyllus,  gil- 
lyflower. P.  clou,  Sp.  clavo,  etc.,  is  ut.  'nail,'  < 
L.  clavus,  A  nail  (prob.  akin  to  clavis,  a  key),  < 
daudere,  close :  see  clavis,  clef,  closed,  v.]  1.  A 
very  pimgent  aromatic  spice,  the  dried  flower- 
buds  of  Eugenia  caryophyllata,  of  the  natural 


Branch  of  the  Clove-tree  {Eugenia  caryophyUata),  with 
unopened  bud. 

order  Myrtaceoe,  originally  of  the  Moluccas,  but 
now  cultivated  in  Zanzibar,  the  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  and  other  tropical  regions.  The  tree  is  a 
handsome  evergreen,  from  16  to  30  feet  high,  with  large, 
elliptic,  smooth  leaves  and  numerous  purplish  flowers  on 
jointed  stalks.    Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  in  the 
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volatile  oil  for  which  the  flower-buds  are  prized.  Cloves 
are  very  largely  used  as  a  spice,  and  in  medicine  tor  their 
stimulant  and  aromatif  properties. 

Biron.  A  lemon. 

Long.  Stuclf  with  doves.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

S,  The  tree  whieli  'bears  cloves. —  3.  [F.  clou, 

a  nail:  see  etym.]     Along  spike-nail Mother 

cloves,  the  dried  fruit  of  the  clove-tree,  resembling  cloves 
somewliat  in  appearance,  but  larger  and  less  aromatic. — 
Oil  of  cloves,  an  essential  oil  obtained  from  the  buds  of 
the  clove-tree.  It  is  the  least  volatile  of  the  essential  oils, 
and  consists  of  eugenic  acid  and  a  neutral  oil.  It  is  color- 
less or  has  a  faint  yellow  tinge,  a  strong  characteristic 
odor,  and  a  burning  taste.  — Royal  clove,  an  abnormal 
state  of  the  clove,  in  which  it  has  an  unusual  number  of 
sepals  and  large  bracts  at  the  base :  once  held  in  high  re- 
pute from  its  rarity  and  supposed  virtues.— Wild  clove, 
a  small  tree  of  the  West  Indies"  and  Venezuela,  Pimenta 
acris,  which  yields  the  oil  of  myrcia,  the  basis  of  bay-nim. 
clove^  (klov),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  In  Eng- 
land, a  weight  of  cheese,  etc.  a  statute  of  1430 
makes  the  clove  equal  to  7  pounds.  The  word  is  still  used 
in  Suffolk  and  Essex  for  a  weight  of  8  pounds  of  cheese  or 
wool,  as  a  division  of  the  wey. 

clove-bark,  clove-cinnamon  (klov'bark,  -sin"- 
a-mon),  n.  Same  as  clove-cassia  (which  see, 
iinder  cassia). 

clove-gillyflower  (kl6v'jil"i-flou-6r),  «.  [ME. 
Clowe  gilofre,  etc.,  clove;  in  mod.  sense  anew 
oomp.  of  clove*'  +  gillyflower:  see  clove^  and  gil- 
lyflower.']    It.  Same  as  ctore*,  1. 

In  that  countree  growen  many  trees  that  beren  clowe- 
gilofres  and  notemuges.  Mandeville,  Travels. 

2.  One  of  the  popular  names  of  Dianthus  Cary- 
ophyllus,  given  especially  to  the  clove-scented, 
douhle-flowered,  whole-colored  varieties. 

clove-hitcll  (klov'hioh),  n.     See  hitch,  6. 

elove-hook  (klov'huk),-?}.  Naut.,  same  as  sis- 
ter-hook. 

clovel  (klo'vel),  n.  [E.  dial.]  Same  as  back-bar. 

cloven  (klo' vn),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  cloven,  <  AS.  clofen, 
pp.  of  cledfan,  cleave :  see  cleave^.]  1 .  Divided ; 
parted ;  split ;  riven. 

She  did  confine  thee  .  .  . 
Into  a  cloven  pine.  Shah,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  laher.    Seesarcelled Cloven  hoof.   See  hoof. 

— To  show  the  cloven  hoof,  to  show  that  one  has  designs 
of  an  evil  or  diabolic  character,  the  devil  being  commonly 
represented  with  cloven  hoofs. 

cloven-berry  (kl6'vn-ber"i),  n.  A  shruh  of  the 
West  Indies,  Samyda  serrulata,  which  bears  a 
dehiscent  fleshy  fruit. 

cloven-footed  (klo'vu-fufed),  a.  [ME.  clove- 
fote;  <  doven  +  foot  +  -ed^.]  1.  Having  the 
foot  divided  into  parts ;  cloven-hoofed ;  fis- 
siped. — 2.  In  ornith.,  having  the  webs  of  a 
palmate  foot  deeply  incised,  so  that  the  foot  is 
almost  semipalmate,  as  in  a  tern  of  the  genus 
Sydrochelidon,  the  Larusflssipes  or  cloven-foot- 
ed gull  of  early  authors. 

cloven-hoofed  (klo'vn-hoft),  a.  Having  the 
hoof  divided  into  two  parts,  as  the  ox. 

clove-pink  (klov'pingk),  n.  A  variety  of  pink 
the  flowers  of  which  smell  like  cloves. 

clover  (klo'ver),  n.  [E.  dial,  claver,  clavver,  Se. 
elaver,  claiver;  <  ME.  clover,  earlier  claver,  <  AS. 
clafre,  usually  clmfre  =  D.  hlaver  =  MLG.  Mever, 
Jclaveren,  LG.  Mever,  Mewer  =  Dan.  Mover  =  Sw. 
klofver  =  (in  shorter  form)  OHG-.  chleo,  chle 
(chlew-),  MHG.  Me(Mew-),  G.  Mee,  clover.  Boot 
unknown.]  1 .  A  name  of  various  common  spe- 
cies of  plants  of  the  genus  Trifolium,  natural 
order  Leguminosce.  They  are  low  herbs,  chiefly  found 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
There  are  about  200  species,  of  which  about  .^jO  are  natives 
of  the  United  States,  chiefly  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Many  are  valuable  forage-plants.  The  red,  purple,  or 
meadow  clover,  T.  pratense,  is  extensively  cultivated  for 
fodder  and  as  a  fertilizer.  The  white  or  Dutch  clover,  T. 
repcTis,  is  common  in  pastures.  The  Alsike  clover,  T.  hy- 
Jyridu-m,  and  the  Italian,  carnation,  or  crimson  clover,  T. 
incamatum,  are  sometimes  cultivated.  Other  species, 
mostly  weeds  of  little  value,  are  the  yellow  or  hop  clover, 
T.  agrarium;  the  stone,  hare's-foot,  or  rabbit-foot  clover, 
T.  armnse;  the  strawberry  clover,  T.  fragiferum;  the 
buffalo  clover,  T.  reflexum  ;  the  zigzag  clover,  T.  medium, 
etc.  The  above  are  all  natives  of  Europe,  though  several 
are  widely  naturalized. 

2.  One  of  several  plants  of  other  genera  belong- 
ing to  the  same  order,  species  of  Melilotus  are  knowir 
as  sweet  clover  and  Bokhara  or  tree  clover.  Bar-  or  heart- 
clover  is  Medicago  maculata  ;  Calvary  clover,  the  spiny- 
fruited  Medieago  Echinus;  bush-clover,  species  of  Lespe- 
deza ;  bird's-f  oot  clover,  Lotus  corniculatus  and  Trigonella 
omithopodioides ;  prairie  clover,  species  of  Petalostemon, 
etc. — Clover-hay  worm,  the  larva  of  the  pyralid  moth, 
Asopia  costalis  (Fabricius).  It  occurs  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  was  probably  brought  from  Eu- 
rope ;  it  feeds  exclusively  upon  stored  clover,  matting  it 
together  with  silk  filled  with  excreniental  pellets,  and 
utterly  spoiling  it  as  food  for  stock.  It  makes  its  cocoon 
either  at  the  borders  of  the  hay-mow  or  stack,  or  entirely 
away  from  it,  under  a  board  or  other  shelter.  There  are 
two  or  three  annual  generations,  and  the  insect  hibernates 
as  a  larva.  See  cut  in  nextcolumn. — Clover-root  borer. 
See  borer. — To  be  or  live  in  clover,  to  be  like  a  cow  in 
aclover-fleld  —  that  is,  in  most  comfortable  or  enjoyable 
circumstances  ;  live  luxuriously  or  in  abundance. 
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clover-weevil  {^pion  africans). 
(Vertical  line  shows  natural  size.) 


Clover-hay  Worm  {Asopia  costalis),  natural  size. 

1.  2,  larvce ;  3,  cocoon ;  4,  chrysalis ;  5,  6,  moth,  with  wings  expanded 

and  closed ;  7,  worm  covered  with  sillcen  web. 

clovered  (klo'verd),  a.  [<  clover  +  -ed^.]  Cov- 
ered with  clover. 

Flocks  thick-nibbling  through  the  clover'd  vale. 

Thomson,  Summer,  1. 1235. 

clover-grass  (klo'ver-gras),  n.    Same  as  clover. 

clover-nuller  (klo'v6r-hul"er),  n.  A  machine 
for  separating  clover-seeds  from  their  hulls. 

clover-leaf  (klo'ver-lef ),  n.  The  leaf  of  clover ; 
a  trefoil. 

clover-sick  (kl6'v6r-sik),  a.    In  bad  condition 
from  being  too  long 
used  for  raising  clo- 
ver: said  of  land. 

clover-weevil  (klo'- 
v6r-we"vil),  n.  A 
kind  of  weevil  of  the 
genus  Apion,  differ- 
ent species  of  which 
feed  on  the  seeds  of 
the  clover,  as  also 
on  tares  and  other 
leguminous  plants. 
A.  apricans,  especially,  is 
frtquently  very  destruc- 
tive to  fields  of  red  clo- 
ver, laying  its  eggs  among 
the  flowers,  from  which 
the  grubs  eat  their  way 
into  the  pods.  It  is  of  a  bluish-black  color  and  little  more 
than  a  line  in  length. 

clovery  (kl6'v6r-i),  a.    [<  clover  +  -f/l.]   Full  of 

clover;  abounding  in  clover :  as,  clovery  grasB. 

They  [peasant  women]  bring_  a  sense  of  the  country's 

clovery  pasturage,  in  the  milk  just  drawn  from  the  great 

cream-colored  cows.  Mowells,  Venetian  Life,  vi. 

clovewort  (kl6v'w6rt),  n.  [<  clove^  -I-  wort^.'] 
A  name  given  to  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Caryophyllacece. 

clow^  (klou),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  clovgh^,  5. 

clow^  (klo),  V.  i.  [A  var.  of  claw.]  To  pull  to- 
gether rudely ;  labor  irregularly  in  a  tumultu- 
ous manner.     [North.  Eng.] 

clowe-gilofret,  «■  [ME.:  see  clove-gillyflower 
and  clove^.J    A  clove. 

clown  (kloun),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cloune  (Levins, 
1570,  perhaps  the  earliest  instance  cited),  <  Icel. 
Munni,  a  clumsy,  boorish  fellow  (=  North  Pries. 
Monne,  a  clown,  bumpkin — Wedgwood) ;  cf .  Sw. 
dial,  kluns,  a  hard  knob,  a  clumsy  fellow,  klunn, 
a  "log,  Dan.  Munt,  a  log,  a  block,  =  D.  Idont,  a 
clod,  lump;  cf.  also  Dan.  Sw.  klump,  a  lump 
(see  ctofci  and  clump^) ;  for  the  sense,  cf .  block- 
head, clodpoll.  The  notion  that  the  word  clown 
is  derived  from  L.  colonus,  a  husbandman  (see 
colony),  though  phonetically  possible  (cf.  crown, 
ult.  <  L.  corona),  is  erroneous;  but  it  has  per- 
haps affected  the  use  of  clown.']  1.  A  man  of 
rustic  or  coarse  manners ;  a  person  without  re- 
finement ;  a  lout ;  a  boor ;  a  churl. 

By  my  soul,  a  swain !  a  most  simple  clown ! 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1. 
As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is :  thou  art  mated  with  a 

clornn. 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag 
thee  down.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

2.  A  husbandman;  a  peasant;  a  rustic. 

When  Little  .lohn  came,  to  gambols  they  went. 
Both  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  clown. 

Robin  Hood's  Birth  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  346). 
The  down,  the  child  of  natui-e  without  guUe, 
Blest  with  an  infant's  ignorance  of  all 
But  his  own  simple  pleasures.    Cowper,  Task,  iv.  623. 

3.  A  professional  or  habitual  jester ;  a  merry- 
man  or  buffoon,  as  in  a  pantomime,  circus,  or 
other  place  of  entertainment,  and  formerly  in 
the  households  of  the  great. 

The  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  2 
=Syil.  See  jester  and  zant/. 


cloy 

clown  (klouji),  V.  i.     [<  clown,  ».]    To  aot  or  be- 
have as  a  clown ;  play  the  clown. 
Beshrew  me,  he  downs  it  properly  indeed. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  2. 

clownaget  (klou'naj),  n.  [<  chmn  +  -age.] 
The  manners  of  a  clown. 

And  he  to  serve  me  thus !  ingratitude 
Beyond  the  coarseness  yet  of  any  clovmage. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  4. 
Eural  clovmage  or  urbanity.      Ford,  Fame's  Memorial, 
clownery  (klou'ner-i),  ».    [<  clown +  -ery.]    1. 
The  condition  or  character  of  a  clown ;  ill-breed- 
ing; rustic  behavior;  rudeness  of  manners. 

E(onesty  is  but  a  defect  of  wit ; 

Kespect  but  mere  rusticity  and  cloumery. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  ii.  1. 
'Twere  as  good 
I  were  reduc'd  to  cloumery. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  2. 

2.  Clownish  buffoonery,  as  in  a  pantomime. 

The  trivial  and  the  bombastic,  the  drivelling,  squinting, 
sprawling  clowneries  of  nature,  with  her  worn  out  stage- 
properties  and  rag-fair  emblazonments. 

Sterling,  quoted  in  Whipple's  Lit.  and  Life,  p.  U3. 

clown-heal  (kloun'hel),  «.  A  common  labiate 
plant,  Staehys  palustris :  first  so  called  by  the 
herbalist  Gerard  because  a  countryman  who 
had  cut  himself  to  the  bone  with  a  scythe  was 
said  to  have  healed  the  wound  with  this  plant. 
Also  called  clown's  allheal  and  clown's  wound- 
wort. 

clownish  (klou'nish),  a.  [<  clown  +  -ish^.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  clowns  or 
rustics;  like  a  clown;  rude;  coarse;  awkward; 
ungainly. 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnattes  doe  him  molest,  .  .  . 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brusheth  oft.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  23. 

What  if  we  essay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  3. 

He  [Leicester]  mimicked  with  ready  accent  the  manners 

of  the  affected  or  the  clownish,  and  made  his  own  graceful 

tone  and  manner  seem  doubly  such  when  he  resumed  it. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xvii. 

2.  Abounding  in  clowns ;  dull;  stupid;  uncul- 
tured; unrefined:  as,  "a  clownish  neighbour- 
hood," Dryden.  =Syn.  Churlish,  Loutish,  etc.  See  boor- 
ish. 

clownishly  (klou'nish-li),  adv.  In  a  clownish 
manner;  coarsely;  rudely. 

clownisnness  (klou'nish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  clownish;  rusticity;  coarse- 
ness or  rudeness  of  behavior  or  language ;  in- 
civility; awkwardness. 

Even  his  Dorick  dialect  has  an  incomparable  sweetness 
in  its  clownishness.  Dryden. 

clownist  (klou'nist),  n.  [<  clown  +  4st.]  One 
who  acts  the  clown ;  a  clown. 

We  are,  sir,  comedians,  tragedians,  tragi-comedians, 
comi-tragedians,  pastorists,  humorists,  clownists,  satirists. 

Middleton  (and  another),  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  v.  1. 

clown's-treacle  (klounz'tre"kl),  «.    A  name  of 

the  garlic.  Allium  sativum. 

clowring  (klour'iog),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  clour,  a 
lump.]  In  stone-cutting,  the  process  of  split- 
ting off  superfluous  stone  with  a  wedge-shaped 
chisel,  or  with  a  pick,  thus  reducing  the  faces 
of  the  stone  to  nearly  plane  surfaces.  In  this 
condition  it  is  said  to  be  wasted  off. 

cloyi  (kloi),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  *cloyer,  var.  of  doer,  F. 
clouer,  nail,  fasten  or  join  with  naUs  (in  comp. 
encloyer  (see  accloy),  cloy,  choke  or  stop  up, 
var.  of  enclouer,  nail,  drive  in  a  nail),  <  do,  clou, 
<  L.  clavus,  a  nail:  see  clove^  and  clout^.]  If. 
To  pierce ;  gore. 

Which  with  his  cruell  tuske  him  deadly  cloyd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  48. 

2t.  In  farriery,  to  prick  (a  horse)  in  shoeing. 
He  never  shod  a  horse  but  he  cloyed  him. 

Bacon,  Apophthegms. 
3t.  To  stop  up ;  obstruct ;  clog. 

The  duke's  purpose  was  to  have  cloyed  the  harbour  by 
sinking  ships  laden  with  stones. 

Speed,  Henry  VL,  IX.  xvi.  §  30. 

4.  To  spike;  drive  a  spike  into  the  vent  of:  as, 
to  cloy  a  gim. 

Did  Jove  look  on  us,  I  would  laugh,  and  swear 
That  his  artillery  is  cloy'd  by  me. 

Fletcher  (and  Massinger  1),  False  One,  v.  4. 

5.  To  satiate;  gratify  to  repletion  or  so  as  to 
cause  loathing ;  surfeit ;  sate. 

Who  can  .  .  . 
.  .  .  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 
Let  smooth-chinn  d  amourists  be  cloy'd  in  play, 
And  sm'feit  on  the  bane  of  hateful  leisure. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial. 
=Syn.  5.  Sate,  etc.  (see  satisfy),  pall,  glut,  gorge. 
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cloy'^t  (Idoi),  V.  t.  [Appar.  a  corruption  of 
claw,  v.,  by  confusion  with  cloy'^.l  To  stroke 
with  a  claw. 

His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  heals, 
As  when  his  god  is  pleaa'd.     Shah.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

cloyert  (kloi'6r),  n.  [<  cloy^  +  -erl.]  One  who 
intrudes  on  the  profits  of  young  sharpers  hy 
claiming  a  share.     [Thieves'  slang.] 

Then  there's  acioyer,  or  snap,  that  dogs  any  new  brother 
in  that  trade  and  snaps  —  will  have  half  in  any  booty. 

Middletmi  and  Dekk&r,  Eoaring  Girl. 

cloyless  (kloi'les),  a.  [<  cloy'^  +  -less.']  Not 
causing  satiety. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  1. 

cloymentf  (kloi'ment),  n.  [<  cloy^  +  -ment.'] 
Surfeit;  repletion  beyond  the  demands  of  ap- 
petite. 

Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite  .  .  , 
That  suffer  surfeit,  eloyment,  aud  revolt. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 

clulji  (klub),  n.  [<  ME.  cluh,  clubh,  cluhbe,  also 
clob,  etc.,  <  leel.  Mubba  =  Sw.  Mubba  =  Dan. 
Mub,  prob.  an  assimilated  form  (66  <  mb,  mp) 
of  Icel.  klumba,  a  club,  =  Sw.  Dan.  hVump, 
clump,  lump;  cf.  Sw.  hlubh,  a  clump,  block; 
Dan.  klumpfodet,  clubfooted.:  see  clump^  and 
down.  As  the  name  of  a  suit  of  cards,  clubs  is 
a  translation  of  Sp.  bastos,  the  suit  of  clubs, 
pi.  of  basto,  a  club,  a  cudgel  (see  basto,  boston). 
The  figure  on  these  cards  is  now  a  trefoil  or 
clover-leaf;  ef.  Dan.  Mover  =  D.  klaver,.a,  club 
at  cards,  lit.  'clover':  see  clover.']  1.  A  stick 
or  piece  of  wood  suitable  for  being  wielded 
in  the  hand  as  a  weapon ;  a  thick,  heavy  stick 
used  as  a  weapon ;  a  cudgel. 

But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

As  he  pulled  off  his  helmet,  a  butcher  slew  him  with 

the  stroak  of  a  club.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  In  the  games  of  golf  and  shinty,  a  staff  with 
a  crooked  and  heavy  head  for  driving  the  ball. 
See  golf-club,  1. — 3.  A  round  solid  mass,  a 
clump ;  a  knot. 
The  hair  carried  into  a  club,  according  to  the  fashion. 

Bulwer. 

4.  A  playing-card  that  is  marked  with  trefoils 
in  the  plural,  the  suit  so  marked. 

Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife, 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 

Couiper,  Task,  iv.  218. 
The  suit  of  clubs  upon  the  Spanish  cards  is  not  the  tre- 
foils as  with  us,  but  positively  clubs,  or  cudgels,  of  which 
we  retain  the  name,  though  we  have  lost  the  figures ;  the 
original  name  is  bastos.  The  spades  are  swords,  called  in 
Spain  espadas;  in  this  instance  we  retain  the  name  and 
some  faint  resemblance  of  the  figure. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  424. 

5.  In  entom.,  a  suddenly  broadened  outer  por- 
tion of  an  antenna,  formed  by  two,  three,  or 
more  enlarged  terminal  joints,  as  in  most  wee- 
vils. See  cut  under  clavate^. — 6.  In  fungi  of 
the  family  Clavariei,  the  claviform  receptacle 
or  one  of  its  branches.  M.  C.  Cooke,  British 
Fungi,  p.  335. —  7.  A  small  spar  to  which  the 
foot  of  a  gaff-topsail  or  the  clue  of  a  staysail 


a,  a.  Clubs,    i.  Hoisting-pole. 


or  jib  is  bent  to  make  the  sail  set  to  the  best 
advantage. 

club^  (klub),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  clubbed,  ppr. 
elubUng.  \<.club\n.  Boq  clubbed,.']  1.  To  beat 
with  a  club. — 2.  To  convert  into  a  club;  use 
as  a  club :  as,  to  club  a  musket  (by  taking  hold 
of  the  barrel  and  striking  with  the  butt). 

Here  occurred  a  short,  sharp,  and  obstinate  hand-to- 
nand  conflict  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  466. 

3.  To  unite,  as  the  hair,  in  a  solid  mass  or  knot 
resembling  a  club. 
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He  had  a  few  gray  hairs  plaited  and  clubbed  behind. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  17. 
4.  Milit.,  to  demoralize  or  confuse  by  a  blun- 
der in  tactical  manoeuvers :  as,  to  club  a  bat- 
talion.    [Slang.] 

club2  (klub),  a.  [Appears  first  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  written  club  or  clubbe,  and 
applied  to  convivial  societies  originating  and 
meeting  in  coffee-houses  and  taverns ;  prob.  a 
particular  application  of  club'^  in  the  sense  of  a 
^clump'  or  'knot,'  i.  e.,  of  men  (see  club^,  3); 
cf.  Sw.  klubb,  a  clump,  etc.  (see  club^,  dial,  a 
crowd;  Gt.  klump,  a  lump,  mass,  crowd:  see 
clumps.]  1.  A  company  of  persons  organized 
to  rneet  for  social  intercourse,  or  for  the  pro- 
motion of  some  common  object,  as  literature, 
science,  politics,  etc.  Admission  to  the  membership 
of  clubs  is  commonly  by  ballot.  Clubs  are  now  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  social  life  in  all  large  cities,  many  of  them 
occupying  large  buildings  containing  meeting-rooms,  li- 
braries, restaurants,  etc. 

We  now  use  the  word  clubbe  for  a  sodality  in  a  tavern. 

Aubrey  (1659). 

What  right  has  any  man  to  meet  in  factious  clubs  to 
vilify  the  government?  Bryden,  Ded.  of  The  Medal. 

The  end  of  our  club  is  to  advance  conversation  and 
friendship.  Swi/t,  Letters. 

2.  A  club-house. — 3.  The  united  expenses  of 
a  company ;  joint  charge  ;  mess  account. 

We  dined  at  a  French  house,  but  paid  ten  shillings  for 
our  part  of  the  dub.  Pepys,  Diaiy. 

4.  The  contribution  of  an  individual  to  a  joint 
charge. 

The  fine  fellows  are  always  inviting  him  to  the  tavern, 
and  make  him  pay  his  club.     Swift,  Journal  to  SteUa,  vi. 

club^  (klub),  V. ;   pret.  and  pp.  clubbed,  ppr. 
clubbing.    [<  cfe62,  »,]    J,  intrans.  1.  To  com- 
bine or  join  together,  as  a  number  of  individ- 
uals, for  a  common  purpose ;  form  a  club :  as, 
to  club  together  to  form  a  library. — 2.  Specifi- 
cally, to  contribute  to  a  common  fund;  com- 
bine to  raise  money  for  a  certain  purpose. 
We  were  resolved  to  club  for  a  coach.     Tatler,  No.  137. 
The  owl,  the  raven,  and  the  bat 
Clubbed  for  a  feather  to  his  hat.  Swift. 

3.  To  be  united  in  producing  a  certain  effect ; 
combine  into  a  whole. 

Till  grosser  atoms,  tumbling  in  the  stream 
Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  clubbed  into  a  dream. 

Dryden. 

II,  trans.  1 .  To  unite ;  add  together  by  con- 
tribution; combine. 

By  thus  clubbinn  our  books  in  a  common  library,  we 
should  each  of  ns  have  the  advantage  of  using  the  books 
of  all  the  other  members.       Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  119. 

The  two  brothers  who  clubbed  their  means  to  buy  an 
elephant.  T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  III.  i. 

2.  To  divide  into  an  average  amount  for  each 
individual  concerned:  as,  to  club  the  expense 
of  an  entertainment. 

club^  (klub),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clubbed,  ppr. 
clubbing.  [Cf.  clubi.]  Naut.,  to  drift  down  a 
current  with  an  anchor  dragging  on  the  bottom. 

clubability,  clubbability  (klub-a-bil'i-ti),  n. 
[<  clubable :  see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being 
clubable  or  social. 

Clubable,  clubbable  (klub'a-bl),  a.   [<  club^  + 
-able.]     Having  the  qualities  that  make  a  man 
fit  to  be  a  member  of  a  social  club ;  companion- 
able; sociable. 
John  Gibson  Lockhart  was  not  a  social  or  clubbable  man. 

Carruthers. 

A  very  small  body  of  citizens  entitled  to  be  classed  as 
clubable  men.  The  Century,  XXV.  311. 

club-ballt  (klub'bftl),  ».   A  game.    See  extract. 

Club-ball  is  a  pastime  clearly  distinguished  from  cambuc 

or  gofl.  .  .  .   Tlie  difference  seems  to  have  consisted  in 

the  one  being  played  with  a  curved  bat  and  the  other  with 

a  straight  one.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  173. 

clubbed  (klubd),  a.  [<  ME.  clubbed,  clobbed,  club- 
shaped,  also  rude;  <  club^  +  -ed^.]  Shaped 
like  a  cluls ;  thickened  at  the  end. 

Grete  clobbed  staves.  Chaucer;  Prol.  to  Monk's  Tale,  1. 10. 

The  finger-ends  are  swollen,  and  a  clubbed  appearance 
is  present.  Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sci.,  V.  98. 

Specifically,  in  entom. :  (a)  Clavate ;  dilated  toward  the 
apex :  as,  clubbed  antennse  or  tibise.  See  cut  under  cla- 
OTfei.    (6)  Forming  a  club :  as,  clubbed  terminal  joints  of 

clubberl  (klub'fer),  n.  [<  club\  v.,  +  -er^.]  One 
who  clubs ;  one  who  strikes  with  a  club. 

clubber^  (klub'er),  n.  [<  clui^,  v.,  +  -er^-l  One 
who  belongs  to  a  club ;  a  clubbist ;  a  club-man. 

clubbing  (klub'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clubi, 
v.,  regarded  as  intransitive.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  or  becoming  clubbed  or  club-shaped,  as 
the  hands  or  feet.— 2.  Same  as  clubfoot.  See 
club-foot,  3.-3.  The  act  of  beating  with  a  club : 
as,  the  poUoe  resorted  to  clubbing. 
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clubbing-drinkt  (klub'ing-dringk),  n.  A  bever- 
age drunk  at  a  club,  tavern,  or  coffee-house. 

He  hath  a  drink  called  cauphe  [coffee],  which  is  made  of 

a  brown  berry,  and  it  may  be  called  their  clubbing -drink 

between  meals.  Howell,  Letters  (1660), 

clubbish^  (klub'ish),  a.  [<  club''-  -h  -ish^.]  Eude ; 

clownish;  rustic. 

Ten  kings  do  die  before  one  chibbish  clowne. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  231. 
clubbisll2  (klub'ish),  a.    l<  club^  + -isliK]    Dis- 
posed to  associate  or  club  together ;  clubable. 
clubbist  (klub'ist),  n.     [<  club^  -t-  -ist.]     One 
wlio  belongs  to  a  party,  club,  or  association; 
a  supporter  of  clubs.     [Bare.] 

The  crowd  shouted  out,  with  rage,  at  sight  of  this  latter 
the  name  of  a  Jacobin  townsman  and  clubbist ;  and  shook 
itself  to  seize  him.  Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  III.  iv.  3. 

Literary  clubs  and  clubbists. 

Jour,  of  Education,  XVIII.  99. 

clubby  (klub'i),  a.  [<  club^  ^-  -lyi.]  Of  a  club- 
able or  social  disposition.     Sala. 

club-compasses  (klub'kum'''pas-ez),  n.  pi.  A 
foi-m  of  compasses  having  a  Bullet  or  cone  at 
the  extremity  of  one  leg,  which  is  inserted  in  a 
hole. 

club-fistt  (klub'fist),  n.  A  large  heavy  fist; 
hence,  a  brutal  fellow.     Mir.  for  Mags. 

club-fisted  (klub'fis"ted),  a.  Having  a  burly 
fist. 

club-foot  (klub'fut),  n.  [<  club^  +  foot.  Cf .  d. 
Mumpfuss  =  D.  klompvoet  =  leel.  Mumbufotr  = 
Dan.  klumpfod  (=  Sw.  klampfot),  a  club-foot: 
see  ctofti.]  1.  A  deformed  or  distorted  foot :  a 
foot  which  is  set  awry  from  the  ankle,  and  is 
generally  also  imperfect  in  shape  or  undersized. 
— 2.  A  similar  twisted  condition  of  the  feet 
which  is  normal  in  some  animals,  as  sloths. — 
3.  [Without  the  hyphen.]  Congenital  distor- 
tion of  the  foot ;  the  state  of  having  a  club- 
foot or  club-feet ;  talipes  (which  see) :  as,  to 
be  afflicted  with  clubfoot;  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  clubfoot.  Also  called  clmbbing Club- 
foot moss.    Same  as  club-moss. 

clubfooted  (klub'fufed),  a.  [<  club-foot  + 
-ed^.]  Having  a  club-foot  or  club-feet ;  affect- 
ed with  clubfoot ;  taliped. 

Clubfootedness  (klub'fuf'ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  clubfooted  or  taliped. 

club-grass  (klub'gras),  n.  A  kind  of  grass  con- 
stituting the  small  genus  Corynephorus,  native 
to  soul£em  Europe.  It  has  a  jointed  beard, 
which  is  club-shaped  at  the  apex. 

clubhaul  (klub'hai),  v.  t.  Naut.,  to  tack  (a 
ship)  when  in  danger  of  missing  stays  and  drift- 
ing ashore,  by  letting  go  the  lee  anchor  as  soon 
as  the  ship's  head  comes  into  the  wind,  and 
then  causing  the  vessel  to  pay  off  in  the  right 
direction  by  hauling  on  a  hawser  previously  at- 
tached to  the  anchor  and  led  in  on  the  lee  quar- 
ter. The  hawser  is  then  cut,  and,  the  sails  be- 
ing trimmed,  the  ship  stands  off  on  the  new 
tack. 

club-headed  (klub'hed"ed),  a.  [< club'-  +  'head 
+  -ed^.  Cf.  clodpoU,  bloclchead,  etc.]  Having 
a  thick  head:  as,  ^'club-headed  antennse,"  Der- 
ham. 

club-house  (klub'hous),  n.  A  house  occupied 
by  a  club,  or  in  which  a  club  assembles,  it  is  a 
place  of  meeting  and  entertainment,  always  open  to  those 
who  are  members  of  the  club.  To  the  original  coffee-room 
and  news-room  the  typical  modern  club-house  adds  library 
and  reading-room,  and  usually  card-,  billiard-,  and  smok- 
ing-rooms, baths,  etc.,  and  often  bedrooms.  The  cuisine 
and  domestic  departments  are  also  complete. 

club-law  (klub'lS,),  m.  1.  Government  by  clubs 
or  violence ;  the  use  of  arms  or  force  in  place 
of  law. — 2.  In  the  game  of  loo,  a  rule  that  when 
clubs  are  trumps  no  player  may  pass  or  give  up 
his  hand. 

clubman!  (klub'man),  n. ;  pi.  clubmen  (-men). 
[<  cfaftl  +  man.]  One  who  carries  a  club ;  one 
who  fights  with  a  club. 

Alcides,  sumam'd  Hercules, 
The  only  cluMfian  of  his  time. 

Soliman  and  Perseda,  1699. 

club-man^  (klub'man),  n.  [<  club^  +  man.] 
A  member  of  a  club ;  one  who  prefers  the  life 
of  clubs. 

Hawthorne  does  not  .  .  .  covet  the  applause  of  the 
clever  cZMi-moBt.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  480. 

club-master  (klub' mas "tfer),  n.  [<  club'^  + 
master.]  The  manager  of  or  purveyor  for  a 
club. 

club-moss  (klub'mds),  n.  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  order  Lycopodiacew,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  genus  Lycopodium.  Also  called 
clubfoot  moss. 

The  club-moss  (Selago)  was  a  fetish  of  another  kind. 
The  man  who  carried  the  divine  object  was  secure  against 
all  misfortune :  and  blindness  could  be  cured  by  the 
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fumes  of  a  lew  of  its  leaves,  which  were  dried  and  thrown 
into  the  Are.  It  had  to  be  gathered  with  a  curious  magi- 
cal ceremony.  C.  Slton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  260. 

club-room  (klub'rom),  n.  The  apartment  in 
which  a  club  meets. 

clubroot  (klub'rot),  n.  A  disease  of  theroots  of 
cabbage,  consisting  of  large  swellings,  caused 
by  the  myxomycetous  fungus  Plasmodiophora 
Brassicce. 

club-rush  (Hub 'rush), M.  1.  Aplantof  thegenus 
Scirpus. —  3.  The  cattail  reed,  Typha  latifoUa. 

club-shaped  (klub'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
club;  clavate. 

club-skate  (klub'skat),  n.  [<  club^  +  skate. 
The  first  skate  of  the  kind  made  with  heel-but- 
ton and  clamp  for  the  sole  was  named  the  "New 
.York  Club  skate,"  after  an  organization  then 
existing  (I860).]  A  skate  the  framework  of 
which  is  made  of  light  iron  or  steel,  with  clamps, 
springs,  or  screws,  to  fasten  it  securely  to  the 
shoe. 

clubster  (klub'stfer),  n.     [<  club'^  +  -ster.2    A 
frequenter  of  clubs  ;  a  boon  companion. 
He  was  no  clubster  listed  among  good  fellows. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  145. 

club-topsail  (klub'top'sal,  -si),  n.  Naut.,  a 
large  gaff -topsail,  used  in  yachts,  having  a  small 
spar  called  a  club  bent  to  its  foot  so  as  to  ex- 
tend it  beyond  the  end  of  the  gaff.  The  head  of 
the  sail  is  also  extended  above  the  masthead  by  a  light 
spar  called  a  hoisting-pole.     See  club^,  n.,  7. 

cluck  (kluk),  V.  [Also  dial,  clutch;  earlier  usu- 
ally clock  (see  clock'^);  <  ME.  clokken,  <  AS. 
cloccian  =  MD.  klocken,  D.  klokken  =  MLGr. 
Mucken,  LG-.  klukken  =  MHG.  klucken,  also 
glucken,  Ot.  glucken  =  Dan.  Mukke  =  Sw.  Mucka 
=  W.  clwcian,  cloclan  =  L.  glocire,  later  *glo- 
dare  (cf .  glocidare  and  gluttire,  cited  from  Fes- 
tus)  (>  It.  chiocdare,  crocciare  =  Sp.  clocar, 
cloquear,  coclear  =  Pr.  cloquiar  =  OF.  cloucer, 
gloucer,  later  glosser,  glousser,F.  glousser),  cluck 
as  a  hen  (cf.  It.  cMoccia  =  Sp.  clueca  =  MLG. 
klucke  =  MHGr.  klucke,  Gr.  klucke,  glucke,  a  brood- 
ing hen;  E.  dial,  cleck^,  hatch,  cleck^,  cluck),  = 
Gr.  KA6aaeiv,  cluck  as  a  hen;  of.  Gr.  KX&i,eiv, 
croak  as  a  Jackdaw,  groan  in  disapprobation ; 
Hind,  kurkurana,  cluck,  cackle,  murmur:  all 
imitative  words,  more  or  less  varied,  which  ma^y 
be  compared,  as  to  form,  with  chuck'^,  cUck^, 
clack,  crake,  croak,  cock^.']  I.  intrans.  To  utter 
the  call  or  cry  of  a  brooding  hen  or  a  hen  with 
young  chicks. 

The  lines  were  only  a  part  of  the  sound  of  his  wife's 
tongue,  distracting  him  no  more  than  the  clucking  of  the 
maternal  hens  about  the  house. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  56. 

II.  trans.  To  call  or  incite  by  clucking,  as  a 
hen  her  chicks. 

When  she  (poor  hen !),  fond  of  no  second  brood. 
Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

cluck  (kluk),  n.  [<  cluck,  v.  In  second  sense, 
cf .  click^, «.]  1 .  A  sound  uttered  by  a  hen  when 
broody,  or  in  calling  her  chicks. —  2.  Same  as 
cUck^,  2. 

cluckuig-heil  (kliik'ing-hen),  n.  A  name  in 
Jamaica  of  the  crying-bird,  carau,  or  Umpkin, 
Aramus  pictus. 

cludiform  (kl6'di-f6rm),  a.  [<  ML.  *cludus  (a 
reflex  of  OF.  clou,  <  L.  clavus,  a  nail :  see  elove^ 
and  clavus)  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Nail-shaped ; 
cuneiform :  specifically  applied  to  the  charac- 
ters of  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  and  Persia.  See  arrow-headed  and  cu- 
neiform.    [Bare.] 

clue,  clew  (klo),  n.  [<  ME.  clewe,  clowe,  clue^ 
AS.  cUwen,  clywen,  cleowen  (once  clywe)  =  D. 
kluwen,  formerly  also  klauwe,  klouwe,  =  LG. 
kluwe,  klouiven  =  OHG.  chliuwa,  chliwa,  MHG. 
kliuive,  with  dim.  OHG.  chliuwelm,  MHG.  kliu- 
welin,  and  kliuwel,  dissimUated  kniulm,  kniuwel, 
G.  krtduel  (>  Dan.  nogle,  neut.,  clue),  a  ball,  a 
ball  of  thread;  cf.  L.  gluere,  draw  together, 
Skt.  gldus,  a  ball ;  perhaps  akin  to  L.  glomus, 
a  clue,  a  ball  of  tliread  (see  glomerate),  and 
gldbus,  a  ball  (see  globe).  The  naut.  senses 
are  prob.  of  D.  origin.]  1.  A  ball  or  skein  of 
thread  or  yarn. 

steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into 
the  pot  a  clue  of  blue  yarn.  Burns,  Halloween,  Notes. 

2.  The  thread  or  yam  that  is  wound  into  the 
form  of  a  ball ;  thread  in  general. 

He  [Theseus]  formed  that  ingenious  device  of  his  clu«, 
which  led  directly  through  all  the  windings  of  the  laby- 
rinth. Baeon,  Political  Fables,  x. 
It  is  decreed 
That  I  must  die  with  her ;  our  clue  of  life 
Was  spun  together. 

Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  iv,  3. 
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Hence — 3.  Anything  that  guides  or  directs 
one  in  an  intricate  case ;  a  guide  or  key  to  the 
solution  of  a  puzzle  or  problem,  or  the  unravel- 
ing of  a  plot  or  mystery:  in  allusion  to  the 
mythological  story  that  Theseus  was  guided 
by  a  clue  of  thread  through  the  Cretan  laby- 
rinth. 

They  are  only  to  be  understood  and  traced  by  the  clue 
of  experience.  Bacon,  Political  Fables,  x.,  Expl. 

This  clu£  will  unravel  what  otherwise  would  seem  very 
inconsistent  in  my  father's  domestic  character. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  3. 

4.  A  measure  of  yam  or  hemp,  4,800  yards. — 

5.  Naut.,  a  lower  corner  of  a  square  sail  or  the 

af  tmost  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft  saU Clues  of  a 

hammock,  the  combination  of  small  lines  by  which  it  is 
suspended.— From  clue  to  earing  (naut.),  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top ;  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  throughout ; 
entirely. 

clue,  clew  (klo),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clued,  clewed, 
ppr.  cluing,  clewing.  [<  clue,  clew,  ».]  1.  Naut., 
to  haul  up  to  the  yard  (the  lower  comers  of  a 
topsail,  topgallantsaU,  or  royal)  by  means  of 
the  clue-lines :  used  with  up. 

"  Here  comes  Cape  Horn ! "  said  the  chief  mate ;  and  we 
had  hardly  time  to  haul  down  and  dew  up  before  it  was 
upon  us.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  28. 

2.  To  direct,  as  by  a  clue  or  thread.  Beau,  and 
Fl. 

clue-garnet  (klo 'gar ■''net),  n.  Naut.,  a  pur- 
chase, consisting  of  two  single  blocks  and  a 
fall,  by  which  the  lower  comer  of  a  square 
mainsail  or  foresail  is  hauled  up  to  the  yard. 

clue-iron  (kl6'i''''eru),  n.  Naut.,  a  shackle-shaped 
iron  at  the  clues  of  large  sails.  The  leech-rope 
and  foot-rope  of  the  sails  are  spliced  into  eyes  in  the  clue- 
iron,  and  tlie  tacks  and  sheets  secured  to  it. 

clue-jigger  (klo'jig''''6r),  n.  Naut.,  a  small  pur- 
chase for  tricing  up  the  comers  of  topsails  and 
courses  forward  of  the  yards,  so  that  the  sails 
may  be  easily  furled. 

clue-line  (klo'lin:  colloq.  klo'lin),  ».  Naut.,3. 
purchase  or  single  rope  for  hauling  up  to  the 
yards  the  clues  of  topsails,  topgallantsaUs, 
and  royals. 

clum^t  (klum),re.  and  a.  [Earlymod.B.cfe?K»je,< 
ME.  clum,  clom,  silence;  cf.  AS.  clumian  (once), 
mutter.  Imitative;  ef.  mum.']  I.  n.  Silence: 
also  used  as  an  exclamation  to  command  silence. 

Yef  [if]  ye  me  wylleth  yhere  [hear],  habbeth  amang  you 
clom  and  reste.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  266. 

Now,  pater  noster,  "  dum,"  quod  Nicolay, 
And  ^^dum,"  quod  Jon,  and  ^*clum,"  quod  Alisoun. 
Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  452. 
II.  a.  Silent ;  glum. 

He  is  .  .  .  clujmne,  and  is  more  surly  to  be  spoken  with 
than  ever  he  was  before. 

Naslie,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  165). 

clum^  (klum).    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit 

of  climb. 

clum^  (klum),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clwmmed,  ppr. 

elumming.   [Ct.clumse.']    1.  To  handle  roughly. 

— 2.  To  clutch.     [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

Some  in  their  gripyng  tallants  cluin  a  ball  of  brasse. 

A  Herring's  Tayle,  1598. 

clumbent.  Obsolete  strong  preterit  plural  of 
climb. 

clumber  (klum'bfer),  n.  A  kind  of  spanifel  val- 
ued as  a  retriever. 

clumpl  (klump),  n.  [<  MB.  *clump  (AS.  only  in 
longer  form  clympre  (var.  clymppe),  a  lump  (of 
metal) ;  cf .  dumper'^)  =  D.  klomp  =  LG.  klump 
( >  G.  klump,  Mumpe,  klumpen)  =  Dan.  Sw.  klump, 
a  clump,  lump,  etc.  (prob.  =  Icel.  klumba,  as- 
similated klubba,  a  club,  >  E.  club^) ;  of.  Dan. 
klimp,  a  clod,  =  Sw.  klimp,  a  clod,  lump,  dump- 
Ung,  Sw.  klamp,  a  clump.  The  resemblance  of 
clump  to  lump  is  accidental,  and  its  connection 
with  clamp^,  clam'^,  clumse,  etc.,  remote  and  un- 
certain.] 1.  A  thick,  short,  unformed  piece  of 
wood  or  other  solid  substance;  a  shapeless 
mass. — 2.  A  cluster;  a  small,  closely  gathered 
group :  used  especially  of  trees  or  shrubs,  but 
sometimes  of  other  things  and  of  persons. 

He  could  number  the  fields  in  every  direction,  and  could 

tell  how  many  trees  there  were  in  the  most  distant  ciump. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  134. 

I  observed  many  times  daily  for  more  than  a  fortnight 

some  large  dumps  at  heartsease  growing  in  my  garden, 

before  I  saw  a  single  humble-bee  at  work. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  124. 

3.  A  thick  sole  secured  to  an  ordinary  boot- 
sole  by  springs  or  by  cement. — 4.  A  small 
spiral  curl  of  hair  pressed  flat  between  the  disk- 
shaped  ends  of  a  pair  of  crimping-tongs,  so  as 
to  lie  close  to  the  head. —  5.  A  bivalve  mollusk 
of  the  iajaMy Mactridm,  Lutraria  elliptica.  it  has 
a  broad  ilattish  shell  about  5  inches  long  and  3  inches 
high.  It  lives  chiefly  in  muddy  estuaries,  burled  a  foot  or 
two  deep. 
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cliunp^  (klump;,  v.  i.     [Prob.  <  clump^,  n. ;  ef. 

MLG.  klumpe,  klompe,  a  wooden  shoe,  clog,  a 

var.  form  of  the  noun.    Cf .  clamp^.']    To  walk 

heavily  and  clumsily. 
clump-olock  (klump '  blok),   n.     In  mseh.,  a 

strongly  made  block  with  a  thick  sheave  and  a 

large  opening.     See  cut  under  block. 
clump-boot  (klump'bBt),  n.    [<  clump'^  +  boot^. 

Cf.  D.  klomp,  a  clump,  also  a  wooden  shoe.] 

A  heavy  boot  for  rough  wear. 
clumperl  (klum'p6r),  n.    [<  ME.  *clumpre  (?),  < 

AB. clympre, alxanp:  eeeclump^.']  Alarge piece; 

a  lump ;  in  coal-mining,  a  large  mass  of  fallen 

rock.     [Forest  of  Dean,  Eng.] 
dumper  If  (klum'p6r),  V.  t.     [Freq.   of  verb 

*olump^,  or  ult.  <  dumper^,  n. ;  ef .  Dan.  klumpe, 

Sw.  klimpa,  clot,  coagulate;  from  the  noim: 

see  clump^.]    To  form  into  clumps  or  masses. 
Vapours  .  .  . 
Clumper'd  in  balls  of  clouds. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  92. 

clumper2  (klum.'per),  n.  [<  clump^  +  -er^.  Cf. 
MLG.  klumpe,  klompe,  a  wooden  shoe,  clog:  see 
clump^.}  A  thick,  heavy  shoe :  usually  in  the 
plural.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

clumpertonf,  n.      [Also  domperton;  appar.  < 

dumper^  +  -ton,  as  in  simpleton.    Cf.  clumpse  = 

clumse.']   A  clown.    Minsheu,  1617 ;  Coles,  1717. 

Fallinge  ...  to  altercation  with  a  stronge  stubbeme 

dfymperton,  he  was  shrowdlie  beaten  of  him. 

Polydoruji  Vergilius  (trans.). 
clumping  (klum'ping),  n.   [<  clump^,  4,  -I-  4ng^.] 

The  process  of  curling  the  hair  in  clumps. 
clumpsif,  clumpset  (klumps),  a.  and  n.    Vari- 
ant forms  of  clumse. 

clumps^  (klumps),  n.  [Appar.  orig.  pi.  of  clump^, 
n.]  A  game  of  questions  and  answers.  The 
players  are  divided  into  two  parties;  two  players,  one 
from  each  side,  select  an  object  which  the  othera  try  to 
discover  by  questioning  theni,  the  answers  being  "yea" 
or  "no,"  and  each  party  questioning  that  one  of  the  two 
who  belongs  to  the  opposite  side.  The  side  that  guesses 
.the  object  first  takes  one  player  from  the  other  side,  and 
this  continues  until  all  the  players  of  onepart^but  one  are 
taken  by  the  other,  when  that  one  is  beaten  or  "clumps." 
clumpy  (klum'pi),  a.  [<  elump'^  +  -^1;  =  Sw. 
klumpig,  clumsy.]  Consisting  of  clumps ;  mas- 
sive; lumpy. 
clumse  (kliuns),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clumsed,  ppr. 
clumsing.  [<  MB.  elumsen,  clomsen,  cloumsen,  < 
Norw.  klumsa,  make  speechless,  palsy,  prevent 
from  ■  speaking,  silence,  muzzle  (an  animal), 
also  klumra,  kluma,  klumme,  and  in  oomp./or- 
Mumsa,  with  same  sense,  whence  klumsad,  pp., 
also  klumsa,  speechless,  palsied,  by  a  spasm  or 
by  fear,  or  (as  sometimes  thought)  by  witchery, 
=  Sw.  dial,  (with  strong  pp.  suffix)  kVummsen, 
klumsun,  klomsen,  benumbed  vpith  cold;  with 
formative  -s  (or,  in  the  form  kluma,  directly; 
cf.  D.  kleumen,  and  in  comp.  ver-kleumen,  ver- 
klomen  (=  LG.  ver-klamen  =  G.  ver-klomen),  be 
numb  with  cold — a  secondary  form,  with  pp.  as 
adj.,  verkleumd  =  LG.  verklamt,  equiv.  to  G.  ver- 
klommen  (with  strong  suffix),  benumbed  with 
cold)  from  an  assumed  pp.  (*klumen)  of  a  verb 
(*kliman)  from  the  pret.  of  which  (*klam)  is  de- 
rived E.  clarn^  with  its  cognates,  the  orig.  sense 
being  'to  sticky  adhere ':  the  word  clumse,  with 
its  more  familiar  deriv.  clumsy,  being  thus  in 
relation  with  ctoml,  clanfi,  clem^,  etc. :  see  these 
words.]  I.t  trans.  To  numb,  benumb,  stiffen, 
or  paralyze  with  cold  or  fear. 

That  clowde  cloumsed  vs  clene 
That  come  schynand  so  olere. 
Such  syght  was  never  sene 
To  seke  all  sydis  seere.     York  Plays,  p.  191. 
Fadres  bihelden  not  sones  with  clumsid  hindis. 

Wyd^f,  Jer.  xlvii.  3  (Purv.). 
He  that  will  noght  thynk  of  this  .  .  . 
He  is  outher  clomsed  [L.  hebes]  or  wode  [crazy]. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1. 1661. 
II.  intrans.  1.   To  be  numbed,  benimibed, 
stiffened,  or  paralyzed  with  cold  or  fear. 
"Haue,  Haukyn  !  "  quod  Paoyence,  "  and  ete  this  whan  the 

hungreth. 
Or  whan  thow  clomsest  for  colde  or  clyngest  for  drye." 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv,  50. 
3.  To  die  of  thirst.  [Shetland.] 
[Now  only  prov.] 
clumse  (klums),  a.  and«.  [Also  clumpse,  clumps; 
<  Norw.  klumsa,  speechless,  palsied,  benumbed; 
or  short  for  clumsed,  pp.  of  clumse :  see  clumse, 
v.]  I.  a.  1\  Benumbed,  as  with  cold.  [Now 
only  prov.  Eng.] 

Entotmi  [F.],  stonied,  benumme^,  clumpse,  asleep. 

Cotgrave. 
Pole  [F.],  clumpse,  benummed,  or  swollen  with  cold. 

Cotgrave. 
2.  Idle ;  lazy ;  loutish.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —3.  Plain- 
dealing;  honest.    Halliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
II.  n.  A  stiipid  fellow;  a  numskull.    Baileg. 


clumsily 

clumsily  (klum'zi-U),  adv.  In  a  clumsy  man- 
ner; awkwardly:  in aniinhandy manner ;  with- 
out expertness,  tact,  dexterity,  or  grace. 

He  dared  not  deceive  them  grossly,  elmnsUy,  openly, 
impudently.  Lord  Brmigham,  John  Wilkes. 

-clumsiness  (klum'zi-nes),  n.  [<  clumsy  +  -ness.'] 

The  quality  of  being  clumsy;  awkwardness; 

unhandiness ;  xingainmiess ;  want  of  readiness, 

nimbleness,  or  dexterity. 
-clumsy  (klum'zi),  a.    [A variation  otclwmse,  a., 

or  clumsed,  pp.,  with  suffix  -2/I.]     If.  Stiffened 

with  cold;  benumbed. 
The  Carthaginians  .  .  .  returned  to  the  camp  so  clumsy 

and  frozen  as  scarcely  they  felt  the  joy  of  their  victory. 
Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  425. 

2.  Acting  as  if  benumbed ;  awkward ;  ungain- 
ly ;  unhandy ;  uncouth ;  without  expertness, 
■dexterity,  tact,  or  grace:  as,  a  c^Mmsi/ workman; 

3,  clumsy  wooer. 

This  precious  piece  of  verse,  I  really  judge 
Is  meant  to  copy  my  own  character, 
A  clumsy  mimic. 

Browning,  Hing  and  Book,  I.  316. 

3.  Manifesting  awkwardness;  ill-contrived  or 
ill-managed;  awkwardly  combined,  arranged, 
or  used :  as,  a  clumsy  miovement ;  clumsy  sen- 
-tences. 

You  will  not  have  far  to  go,  seeing  that  He  is  now  even 
among  us  hearing  my  clumsy  words.  Kingstey. 

-4.  So  made  as  to  be  unwieldy  in  certain  or  in 
all  uses  ;  heavily  built ;  large  and  heavy ;  not 
manageable,  light,  or  graceful. 

Dire  artillery's  clumsy  car.  Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  27. 

5.  Awkward  in  appearance  or  use;  unfamiliar; 
a,nomalous;  outr6. 

See  what  a  lovely  shell.  .  .  . 

What  is  it?  a  learned  man 

Gould  give  it  a  clumsy  name. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiv.  2. 
Clumsy  tea,  a  tea  with  something  substantial  to  eat. 
Maaiiulan's  Mag.  =  SyrL  2.  Ungainly,  Uncouth,  etc.  (see 
awkward),  heavy,  lumbering. 
■clumsy-uoots  (klum'zi-bbts),  n.  See  boot^. 
■clumsy-cleat  (klum'zi-klet),  n.  In  a  whale- 
boat,  a  stout  thwart  with  a  rounded  notch  on 
the  after  side.  C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mam- 
mals, p.  224. 
■cluncni  (klunch),  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  prob.  re- 
lated to  clump\  as  hunch,  dunch,  hunch,  lunch  to 
bump^,  dump,  hump,  lump,  respectively.]  One 
of  the  names  current  in  England  for  a  coarse, 
impm'e  variety  of  clay,  especially  for  that  com- 
monly occurring  in  the  coal-measures.  The  Ox- 
ford clay,  a  member  ot  the  Middle  Oolite  of  the  English 
geologists,  was  originally  designated  by  W.  Smith  as  the 
"clunch  clay."  In  Cambridgeshire  some  of  the  beds^of 
the  Chalk  are  suflSciently  indurated  to  furnish  an  inferior 
huilding-stone,  and  this  is  known  in  that  vicinity  as  clunch. 
The  external  walls  of  the  College  [Christ's]  were  origi- 
-nally  built  ot  blocks  of  clunch  in  courseSi  alternating  with 
red  brick,  and  consequently;  from  flie  perishable  nature 
of  that  material,  had  become  so  sordid  and  decayed  as  to 
make  repair  imperative. 

WiUis,  Arch.  Hist.  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  II.  222. 

climch'^  (Munch),  a.     [E.  dial.     Cf.  cVuncK^, 
dump^,  and  clumse,  a.]     1.  Close-grained,  as 
stone  or  wood. — 2.  Stumpy;  squat. 
She  is  fat,  and  clunch,  and  heavy. 

UlTM.  D'Arllay,  Diary,  ly.  272. 

clunchy  (klun'ohi),  a.    [<  clunch^  +  -2/I.]   Char- 
acterized by  or  containing  clunch. 
■clung  (klung).    Preterit  and  past  participle  of 


■clung  (klung),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cling,  v.  t,  2.]  1. 
Shrunken ;  emaciated ;  wasted  to  leanness ; 
shrunk. 

But  whenne  thair  [almonds']  f ruy te  is  ripe,  as  take  it  ynne. 
And  that  is  when  thaire  huske  is  drie  and  clonge. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  55. 

2.  [Cf.  Strong  as  related  to  string."]     Strong. 
[Pro v.  Eng.] 
clung  (klung),  V.  i.      [Var.  of  cling,  due  to  the 
pp.  form.]     If.  To  cling. 
Heavy  dunging  mists. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  92. 

2.  To  shrink ;  waste.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Cluniac  (kl6'ni-ak),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  One  of  a 
reformed  order  of  Benedictine  monks  (the  or- 
der of  Cluny),  which  originated  in  the  celebrat- 
ed abbey  of  Cluny  in  Sadne-et-Loire,  France, 
founded  about  910,  and  was  very  numerous  in 
France  for  several  centuries. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  the  order  of  Climy. 
clunk  (klungk),  V.  i.     [Imitative.    Cf.  cloop.'] 
To  emit  a  sudden  hollow,  gurgling  sound,  such 
as  is  made  when  a  cork  is  quickly  pulled  out 
■of  the  neck  of  a  bottle.     [Scotch.] 
And  made  the  bottle  clunk 
To  their  health  that  night. 

BurTis,  Jolly  Beggars. 
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cluiLk  (klungk),  n.  A  sound  such  as  is  express- 
ed by  the  imitative  verb  clunk ;  the  gurgling 
sound  made  by  Uquor  when  poured  from  a 
bottle.    [Scotch.] 

Climy  lace,  guipure,  etc.     See  the  nouns, 

Glupea  (kl6'pe-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  clupea,  a  small 
river-fish,  not  identified.]  Agenus  of  fishes,  of 
which  the  common  herring  is  the  most  familiar 
example,  typical  of  the  family  Clnpeidce.  See 
cut  under  herring. 

Clupese  Cklo'pe-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  aupea.] 
In  Cuvier's  system,  the  fifth  family  of  Mala- 
copterygii  abdominales :  same  as  Clupeidm,  (a). 
Also  Clupeoidei. 

Clupeid  (kl6'pe-id),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
ClupeidcB.    Also  clupeoid. 

Clupeidse  (klg-pe'i-de),  «.  pj.  [NL.,  <  Clupea 
+  -idcB.]  A  family  of  malacopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Clupea,  containing  the 
common  herring.  Very  different  limits  have  been  as- 
signed to  it  by  ichthyologists,  (a)  In  Bonaparte's  system 
of  classification,  a  family  of  Ualacopterygii  abdominales, 
without  adipose  fin,  and  with  the  upper  jaw  formed  by  the 
intermaxillaries,  which  have  no  pedicles,  in  the  middle, 
and  by  the  maxiUaries  on  the  sides ;  the  body  is  nearly 

.  always  covered  with  numerous  scales,  and  in  most  cases 
a  swim-bladder  and  numerous  cseca  are  present.  Also 
Clupece  and  Clupeoidece.  (fi)  In  Giinther's  system,  a  family 
of  physostomatous  fishes,  with  the  body  covered  with 
scales ;  the  head  naked ;  the  abdomen  frequently  com- 
pressed into  a  serrated  edge ;  the  margin  of  the  upper 
jaw  formed  by  the  intermaxillaries  mesially  and  by  the 
maxillaries  laterally,  and  the  maxiUaries  composed  of 
three  (sometimes  movable)  pieces ;  the  opercular  appara- 
tus complete ;  the  dorsal  fin  not  elongated ;  the  stomach 
a  blind  sac ;  the  pyloric  appendages  numerous ;  and  the 
gill-apparatus  highly  developed,  the  gill-openings  being 
generally  very  wide,  (c)  In  later  systems,  a  family  con- 
taining Clupeoidea  with  the  body  compressed,  deciduous 
scales,  no  distinct  lateral  line,  a  terminal  mouth,-  supra- 
maxillaries  of  three  pieces,  and  a  compressed  and  trench- 
ant abdomen.    Also  Clupeina. 

clupeiform  (klo'pe-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Clupea, 
q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a  herring,  in  a  broad  sense. 

Clupeina  (klo-pf-i'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Clupea  + 
-ina^.']  In  Giinther's  system  of  classification, 
the  third  group  of  Clupeidce,  with  the  upper  jaw 
not  overlapping  the  under,  and  the  abdomen 
serrated:  same  as  the  family  Clupeidce,  (c). 

Clupeini  (kla-pe-i'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Clupeina.    Bonaparte,  1831. 

clupeoid  (klo'pe-oid),  a.  and  m.  [<  Clupea  + 
-oia.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Clupeidce. 

II.  n.  Same  as  clupeid.    Z.  Agassiz;  Sir  J. 
Sichardson. 

Clupeoidea  (klo-pe-oi'df-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Clu- 
pea +  Grr.  eldog,  shape .]  Ji  superf  amily  of  mala- 
copterygian fishes  containing  the  families  Clur- 
peidw,  Dussumieridce,  Dorqsomidce,  Stolephori- 
dce,  ChanoidH,  AXepoeephatidw,  Albulidce,  and 
ElopidcB. 

Olupeoidese(klo-pe-oi'de-e),  TO.^Z.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Clupeidce,  (a).    Sir  J.'  Bichardson,  1836. 

Clupeoidei  (kio-pe-oi'de-i),».^?.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Clupece.     Cuvier,  1817. 

Clupesoces  (kl§-pes'o-sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Clu- 
pea +  Esox,  pi.  Esoces.]  A  group  of  physo- 
stomatous or  malacopterygian  fishes,  supposed 
to  be  intei'mediate  between  Clupeidce  and  Eso- 
cidce,  and  made  to  contain  the  genera  CMro- 
centrus,  Notopterus,  Osteoglossum,  Seterotis,  and 
Arapaima,  which  in  modem  systems  mostly 
belong  to  different  families. 

Clupesocidse  (kl6-pe-sos'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clupea  +  Esocidce.2  A  family  of  malacoptery- 
gian fishes :  same  as  Clupesoces.    Sir  J.  Eieh- 

(IfflsfiVt, 

Clusia  (klo'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Clusius,  Lat- 
inized name  of  C.  de  VEscluse,  a  French  bot- 
anist.] A  tropical  American  genus  of  shrubs 
or  trees,  natural  order  Guttiferce.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cies are  parasites,  and  all  secrete  more  or  less  of  a  milk- 
like resinous  juice.  C.  rosea  yields  a  resin  used  in  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  also  as  a  substitute  for  pitch  in  boats. 
C.  insignis  is  the  wax-flower  of  Demerara,  British  Guiana. 

cluster  (klus'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  cluster,  clustre, 
closter,<A&.  cluster,  usually  clyster,  =  LG.  Jclus- 
ter,  a  cluster ;  prob.  akin  to  loel.  klasi  =  Sw. 

■  Dan.  Mase,  a  cluster.  Other  connections  un- 
certain.] 1.  A  number  of  things,  as  fruits, 
growing  naturally  together;  a  bunch,  particu- 
larly of  grapes  or  other  fruit  growing  simi- 
larly. 
Great  clusters  of  ripe  gi-apes.  Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1. 600. 


And  they  gave  him  , 


.  two  clusters  of  raisins. 

1  Sam.  XXX.  12. 


2.  A  number  of  persons  or  things  of  any  kind 
collected  or  gathered  into  a  close  body ;  a  near- 
ly conjoined  group  or  collection :  as,  a  cluster 
of  islands. 


clutch 

As  bees  .  .  . 

Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 

In  clusters.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  771. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cluster  of  Creole  beauties  which 

everywhere  gathered  about  her  .  .  .  she  was  always  queen 

lily.  G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  274. 

Clusters  of  Bruch.    Same  as  aggregate  glands  0/  Bruch. 
See  gland. 

cluster  (klus'ter),  V.  [<  ME.  elusieren  =  LG. 
klustern  ;  from  the  noun.]  I,  intrans.  To  form 
or  constitute  a  cluster  or  clusters ;  grow  or  be 
placed  in  clusters  or  ^oups ;  gather  in  a  group 
or  groups. 

Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clust'ring  battle  [army]  of  the  French. 

Shale,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

After  a  little  conference,  two  or  three  thousand  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  came  clustring^  about  vs. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Ti'ue  Travels,  1. 175. 

A  trailing  palm  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  climbs  the 
loftiest  trees  by  the  aid  of  exquisitely-constructed  hoolcs 
clustered  around  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  192. 

There  at  her  feet  lay  the  city  in  its  beauty,  the  towers 
and  spires  springing  from  amidst  the  clustering  masses  of 
the  college  elms.    Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  Eeiga  of  Elizabeth,  L 

II.  trans.  1.  To  collect  into  a  cluster  or  group. 

The  venerable  man  beckoned  to  the  various  groups  tliat 
were  clustered,  ghost-like,  in  the  mist  that  enveloped  the 
ship.  G.  W.  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  166. 

Everybody  knows  those  large  and  handsome  tropical  lil- 
ies, the  yuccas,  with  their  tall,  clustered  heads  of  big  white 
blossoms.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  186. 

2.  To  produce  in  a  cluster  or  clusters. 

Not  less  the  bee  would  range  her  cells. 
Tile  f uTzy  prickle  fire  the  dells. 
The  foxglove  cluster  dappled  bells. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

3.  To  cover  with  clusters. 

His  kyngdom  was  clene  clustrit  with  hilles. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6476. 

Clustered  arch,  column,  window,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

cluster-cups  (klus't6r-]mps),  n.pl.  A  common 
name  of  the  tecidium  stage  of  fungi  belonging 
to  the  family  tfredinece,  and  especially  to  the 
genera  Puccinia  and  TJromyces  so  called  be- 
cause spores  are  produced  in  small  cups,  which 
are  commonly  clustered.    See  cut  at  Puccinia. 

cluster-fistt,  n.  A  niggard ;  a  close-fisted  per- 
son. 

I  saw  no  other  cakes  on  the  table  but  my  owne  cakes, 
and  of  which  he  never  proflfered  me  so  much  as  the  least 
crum,  so  base  a  cluster-JUt  was  he. 

Comical  Hist,  of  Frandon  (1655). 

clustering-ly  (klus'tfer-ing-li),  adv.    In  clusters. 

cluster-spring  (klus'ter -spring),  n.  A  spiral 
car-spring  composed  of  several  separate  springs 
so  joined  as  to  act  as  one.  when  two,  three,  ormore 
springs  are  connected,  they  are  termed  double  or  two- 
group  springs,  three-group  springs,  etc. 

clustery  (klus'ter-i),  a.  [<  cluster  +  -j/i.]  Ex- 
hibiting or  full  of  clusters ;  growing  in  clusters. 

clutchl  (kluch),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  clouch; 
<  ME.  clucchen,  cluchen  (*cluken,  corresponding 
to  Sc.  cleuk,  duke,  cluik),  clutch,  seize;  con- 
nected with  c?ocAe,  douche  (also  cloke,  >  Sc.  cleuk, 
duke,  cluik,  clook),  a  claw,  talon.  The  older  and 
more  common  form  of  the  ME.  verb  is  dechen 
(>  E.  dial,  cletch,  clitch\  eleach)  or  cleken  (>  E. 
dial.  cleaJc,  cleek,  deik,  click^)  (pret.  deygt,  diht, 
etc.),  with  noun  cleche,  a  claw.  Origin  doubt- 
ful ;  AS.  ge-lcBccan  (see  latch,  v. )  corresponds  in 
meaning,  but  not,  initially,  in  form.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  grasp  tightly  or  firmly;  seize,  clasp,  or 
grip  strongly :  as,  to  clutch  a  dagger. 

The  stronge  strok  of  the  stonde  strayned  his  ioyntes. 
His  ones  [knees]  cachche  to  close  &  c/uc/icAes  his  hommes, 
&  he  with  plattyng  his  paumes  displayes  his  lers. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1541. 

They  foot  and  clutch  their  prey.  G.  Herbert. 

The  Sword  he  resolves  to  clutch  as  fast  as  if  God  with 
his  own  hand  had  put  it  into  his. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xviii. 

2t.  To  close  tightly ;  clench. 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  il  2. 
3+.  To  fasten. 

Cros  whon  Crist  on  the  was  cliht, 

Whi  noldestou  not  of  mournyng  minne  ? 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  145. 

4t.  To  get ;  gain. 

If  thay  in  clannes  [cleanness]  be  clcs  thay  cleche  gret  mede. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Moms),  ii.  12. 

Specifically — 5.  To  seize  (a  clutch  of  eggs); 
take  from  the  clutch. 

Another  tells  how  a  mocking-bird  appeared  in  southern 
New  England  and  was  hunted  down  by  himself  and  friend, 
its  eggs  clutched,  and  the  bird  killed. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  273. 

II.  intrans.  To  snatch,  or  endeavor  to  snatch; 
try  to  grasp  or  seize :  with  at. 


clutch 

Clutching  with  desperate  hand 
At  the  gay  feathers  of  the  shaft  that  lay 
Deep  in  his  heart. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  6. 
Hurrying  to  him,  he  grasped  his  arm  as  a  drowning  man 
might  clutch  at  sudden  help. 

L.  il.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  204. 
clutch^  (kluch),  11.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  douch; 
<  clutch^,  v.,  directly,  or  in  the  senses  of  'paw, 
talon,  hand,'  through  ME.  cloche,  etc.,  a  claw, 
talon,  hand :  see  ctetc/A. «'.]  1 .  A  grasp  or  hold ; 
Bpociflcally,  a  strong  gnp  upon  anything. 

Olive  trees,  centuries  old,  hold  on  to  the  rocks  "with  a 
clutch  as  hard  and  bony  as  the  hand  of  Death. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  55. 

3.  In  mach. :  (a)  A  movable  coupling  or  lock- 
ing and  unlocking  contrivance,  used  for  trans- 
mittiag  motion,  or  for  disconnecting  moving 
parts  of  machinery.  See  bayonet-clutch,  fric- 
tion-clutch, etc.  (6)  The  cross-head  of  a  piston- 
rod.—  3.  The  paw,  talon,  or  claw  of  a  rapacious 
animal. 

Syche  buffetez  he  [the  hear]  hym  rechez  with  hys  brode 

klokes, 
Hys  brest  and  hys  brathelle  was  blodye  alle  over ! 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  792. 

It  was  the  hard  fortune  of  a  cock  to  fall  into  the  clutches 

of  a  cat.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

4.  Figuratively,  the  hand,  as  representing  pow- 
er ;  hence,  power  of  disposal  or  control ;  mas- 
tery :  chiefly  in  the  plural :  as,  to  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  an  enemy. 

But  all  in  vaine  :  his  woman  was  too  wise 
Ever  to  come  into  his  clouch  againe. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  III.  x.  20. 

I  must  have  .  .  .  little  care  of  myself  if  I  ever  more 

come  near  the  clutches  of  such  a  giant.  StUlingJleet. 

5.  A  hatch  of  eggs;  the  numlDerof  eggs  incu- 
bated at  any  one  time ;  in  the  case  of  the  do- 
mestic hen,  specifically,  thirteen  eggs. 

Many  birds  rear  two  or  three  broods  annually,  though 
one  clutch  of  eggs  is  the  rule. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  223. 

Clutcll^  (kluoh),  V.    A  dialectal  variant  of  cluck. 

clutch-drill  (kluch'diil),  n.  A  drill  turned  by 
a  lever  the  head  of  which  clutches  the  drill- 
spindle  or  chuck  only  when  moving  in  a  partic- 
ular direction.  A  rotation  of  the  drill  in  one 
direction  only  is  thus  secured. 

clutch-lamp  (kluch'lamp),  n.  See  electric  light, 
under  electric. 

clutchtail  (kluch'tal),  n.  [<  clutch  +  taiU;  a 
tr.  of  Haeckel's  NL.  term  Labidocerca,  q.  v.] 
One  of  the  American  monkeys  with  prehensile 
tail,  as  a  spider-monkey  ( Ceius) ;  any  member 
of  the  Labidocerca. 

cluther  (kluTH'6r),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  clut- 
ter'^. 

clutter  1+  (klut'6r),  v.    [Formerly  clotter,  <  ME. 
cloteren,  clotren,  cloderen,  clothren  (=  MD.  Tdot- 
teren) ;  freq.  of  clot^,  v.,  q.  v.]    I,  trans.  To  clot ; 
coagulate. 
It  killeth  them  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  cluttering  their  blood. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxv.  13. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  clotted  or  coagulated. 
clutter^  (klut'er),  n.  [Also  dial,  cluther;  per- 
haps <  W.  cludair,  a  heap,  pile,  cludeirio,  pile 
up,  <  cludo,  heap.  Cf.  clutter'^  and  clutter^.']  A 
heap  or  collection  of  things  lying  in  confusion ; 
confusion;  litter;  disorder. 

He  saw  what  a  clutter  there  was  with  huge  .  .  .  pots, 
pans,  and  spits.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

clutter^  (klut'er),  V.  t.  [<  clutter^,  to.]  To 
crowd  together  in  disorder;  fill  with  things 
in  confusion :  often  with  up  :  as,  to  clutter  the 
things  all  together ;  to  clutter  up  the  house. 

If  I  have  not  spoken  of  your  Majesty  encomiastically, 
your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  ascribe  it  to  the  law  of  a 
history  which  clutters  not  praises  together  upon  the  first 
mention  of  a  name,  but  rather  disperses  them,  and  weaves 
them  throughout  the  whole  narration. 

Bacon,  To  James  I.,  Sir  T.  Matthew's  Letters,  p.  32. 
Cluttered  together  like  so  many  pebbles  in  a  tide. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  607. 

clutter^  (klut'fer),  v.i.  [A  var.  of  clatter,  v.,  per- 
haps by  confusion  with  clutter'^.']  To  make  a 
bustle  or  disturbance. 

All  that  they 
Bluster'd  and  clutter'd  for,  you  play. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  (1659). 

clutter^  (klut'fer),  m.  [A  var.  of  cteiter,  «.  See 
clutters,  ^.]  Confused  noise;  bustle;  clatter; 
turmoil. 

The  manner  of  thir  fight  was  from  a  kind  of  Chariots ; 

wherin  riding  about,  and  throwing  Darts  with  the  clutter 

of  thir  Horse,  and  of  thir  Wheels,  they  oft-times  broke  the 

rank  of  thir  Enemies.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

Prithee,  Tim,  why  all  this  clutter  ? 

Wliy  ever  In  these  raging  fits  ?  Swift. 

clutterment  (klut'er-ment),  n.  [<  clutter^  + 
-tnetit.']    Noise;  bustle;" turmoil.     Urquhart. 
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clyi  (kli),  n.    [A  var.  of  cUthe,  q.  v.]    Goose- 

gass.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
.2(kU),  m.  [Thieves' cant.]  A  pocket.  Tuflt 
(Glossary  of  Thieves'  Jargon,  1798. 
clyfakin^  (kll' fa-king),  n.  [Thieves'  cant.] 
Pocket-picking.  IT.  Kingsley. 
Clymenia  (kli-me'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Munster, 
1839,  also  Clymene,  Okeii,  1815,  anAClymenea),  < 
L.  Clymene,  <  Gr.  KXvfitvr),  in  myth,  the  name 
of  a  nymph,  etc.,  fern,  of  K^vficvoc,  lit.  'famous,' 
orig.  ppr.  pass,  (equiv.  to 
K^vrdg,  verbal  adj.,  =  L.  in- 
clutus,  famous,  =  B.  loud,  q. 
V.)  of  K?.vetv,  hear:  see  cli- 
ent.'] 1.  A  genus  of  fossil 
tetrabranehiate  or  tentacu- 
liferous  cephalopods,  of  the 
family  Nautilidce,  or  made 
typical  of  the  Clymeniidw, 
having  an  internal  siphun- 
^,       .    .  .  ,  ele   and  a  discoidal  shell 

Ccymema  striata.  .,i       .         .  t    i  j.t      i    -u 

With  Simple  or  slightly  lob- 
ed  septa.  There  are  many  species,  ranging 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Chalk. — 2.  A  genus  of 
porpoises,  of  the  family  Delphinidce.  J.  M.  Gray, 
1864. 

ClymeniidSB  (kli-me-ni'i-d§),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clymenia,  1,  +  -idw."]  A  family  of  fossil  cepha- 
lopodous  moUusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Cty- 
menia. 

clypeal  (klip'e-al),  a.    [<  clypeus,  2,  + -al.'] 

Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  clypeus Clypeal 

or  frontal  suture,  in  entom.,  an  impressed  line  running 
transversely  between  or  in  front  of  the  antenn8e,  and  sepa- 
rating the  clypeus  from  the  front.  It  is  seen  especially  in 
Hymenoptera  and  in  many  Coleoptera.  Also  called  clypeo- 
frontal  suture. —  Clypeal  region.  See  extract,  and  cut 
under  epilabrum. 

Of  the  clypei^s  of  Hexapoda  there  is  apparently  no  true 
homologue  in  Myriopoda ;  in  the  Lysiopetalid  Chilognaths 
there  is,  however,  an  intersintennal  clypeal  region  slightly 
differentiated  from  the  epicranium  and  forming  the  front 
of  the  head. 
A.  S.  Packard,  Proe.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  June,  1883,  p.  197. 

Clypeaster  (Mip-e-as'tfer),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1816),  <  L.  clypeus,  a  shield  (see  clypeus),  +  LL. 
aster,  <  Gv.  aariip  =  E.  stor.]  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Clypeastridw. —  2.  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects.    Latreille,  1829. 

Clypeasteridae  (klip"e-as-ter'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]     Same  as  Clypeastridw. 

clypeastrid  (klip-e-as'trid),  n.    One  of  the  Cly- 
peastridw.     Also'  called 
clypeastroid. 

Clypeastridae  (klip-e-as'- 
tri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clypeaster,  1,  +  -idce.J  1. 
A  family  of  irregular  sea- 
urchins,  flattened  into  a 
discoidal  or  shield-like 
shape,  with  the  mouth 
central  andfurnished  with 
a  masticatory  apparatus ; 
the  shield-urchins.  They 
have  broad  petalostichous  am- 
bulacra; a  5-leafed  arabulacral 
rosette  about  the  apical  pole ;  5 
genital  pores  in  the  region  of  the  madreporic  body ;  very 
small  tube-feet ;  the  anus  not  centi'al ;  and  the  edge  of  the 
disk  not  indented.  Clypeaster  is  the  typical  genus. 
2.  In  Gegenbaur's  system  of  classification,  a 
group  of  petalostichous  Echinoida,  represented 
by  the  genus  Clypeaster  and  its  relatives,  as 
distinguished  from  the  spatangoid  sea-urchins. 
Also  Clypeasteridw,  Clypeastroidea, 

Clypeastridea  (klip"e-as-trid'e-a),  n.  pi.  pSTL., 
<  Clypeaster,  1,  +  -ddea.]  Tiie  clypeastrids 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  order,  and  including 
such  forms  as  Mellita,  Scutella,  etc. 

clypeastroid  (Mip-e-as'troid),  a.  and  n.     [< 
Clypeaster,  1,  +  -oid.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Clypeastridce. 
II.  n.  Same  as  clypeastrid. 

Clypeastroidea  (klip"e-as-troi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Clypeaster,  1,  -I-  -oidea.]  Same  as  Cly- 
peastridw. 

clypeate  (klip'e-at),  a.  [<  L.  clypeatus,  clipe- 
atus,  pp.  of  clypeare,  clipeare,  furnish  with  a 
shield,  <  clypem,  clipeus,  a  shield:  see  clypeus."] 
1.  Shaped  like  a  round  buckler;  shield-shaped; 
scutate;  scutellate.  Also  clypeiform. — 2.  In 
entom.,  provided  with  a  clypeus:  said  espe- 
cially of  the  head  of  a  hemipterous  insect  when 
the  crown  is  produced  in  front,  forming  a  cly- 
peus over  the  anterior  part  or  face Clypeate 

tibia,  in  entom. ,  a  tibia  greatly  expanded  on  the  inner  side, 
in  a  broad,  shield-like  piece,  as  in  certain  Crabronidce. 

clypei,  n.    Plural  of  clypeus. 

clypeiform  (klip'e-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  clypeus,  a 
shield,  +  forma,  shape.]    Same  as  clypeate :  ap- 


Clypeola  of  Equisc- 
turn,  with  sporangia. 
j,attached(enlarged). 
(From  Le  Maoutand 
Decaisne's  *'  Traits 
g6n6ral  de  Bota- 
nique.") 


Clypeus. —  Figure  of  Achilles,  from  a 
Greek  red-figured  vase. 


Dentary  Apparatus  or  Oral 

Skeleton  of  a  Clypeastrid. 

a,  a,  alveolus ;  d,  rotula  ;  e, 

tooth. 


Clythridae 

plied  to  the  large  prothorax  of  certain  beetles^ 
the  carapace  of  some  cmstaoeans,  etc. 
clypeofrontal  (klip"e-6-fron'tal),  a.     [<  L. 
(NL.)  clypeus  (see  clypeus)  +  frons  (front-), . 
forehead, -I- -a?.    &s&  frontal.] 
In  entom.,  common  to  the  cly- 
peus and  front — Clypeofi'ontal 
suture,  the  clypeal  or  frontal  suture 

i which  see,  under  clypeal). 
ypeola  (kli-pe'o-la),  n.;  pi. 
clypeolw  (-le).  [NL.,  lit.  a 
small  shield,  dim.  of  L.  cly- 
peus, a  shield:  see  clypeus.] 
A  name  of  the  shield-shaped 
bodies  which  compose  the 
fruiting  spike  of  species  of 
Equisetum.  Eacli  is  borne  on  a  horizontal  pedicel,  and 
each  bears  on  its  inner  face  from  6  to  9  sporangia.  Also 
clypeole. 

clypeolate  (kli-pe'o-lat),  a.  [<  clypeola  + 
-aie^.]  Provided  with  or  pertaining  to  clype- 
oles. 

clypeole  (klip'e-61),  n.  [<  clypeola.]  Same  as 
clypeola. 

clypeus  (klip'f-us),  n. ;  pi.  clypei  (-i).  [L.,  also 
written  clupeus,  prop,  clipeus,  a  shield;  prdb. 
akin  to  clepere,  steal,  orig.  hide.]  1 .  In  archceol. : 
(a)  A  large  cir- 
cular shield, 
with  a  convex 
outer  and  con- 
cave inner  sur- 
face. (6)  An  or- 
namental disk, 
of  marble  or 
other  substance, 
in  the  shape  of 
a  shield,  often 
sculptured  in  re- 
lief, hung  in 
the  interoolumniations  of  the  atria  of  Eoman 
dwellings,  etc.  Examples  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii  and  elsewhere. —  2.  [NL.]  In  entom., 
properly,  that  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  an 
insect's  head  which  lies  before  the  front  or 
forehead,  and  behind  the  labrum  when  the 
latter  is  present ;  a  fixed  sclerite  immediately 
in  front  of  the  epicranium,  and  to  which  the 
labrum  is  attached.  See  out  under  Hymenop- 
tera. By  Huxley  and  other  anatomists  the  front  is  in- 
cluded in  this  term,  being  distinguished  as  the  clypeus 
superior,  or  supraclypeus.  Some  of  the  older  entomolo- 
gists, notably  Fabricius  and  lUiger,  applied  the  term  cly- 
peus to  the  labrum.    In  Diptera  it  is  probably  represent- 

•  ed  by  the  part  called  the  hypostoma  or  face ;  but  in  that 
order  the  name  is  applied  to  a  more  or  less  horny  fold  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  membrane  connecting  the  proboscis 
with  the  border  of  the  mouth,  properly  answering  to  the 
labrum.  In  the  Heteroptera  the  clypeus  is  a  process  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  or  crown,  which  in  some  spe- 
cies extends  over  the  face.  Often  called  the  epistmna, 
especially  when  it  is  small  or  softer  than  the  surrounding 
parts ;  also  nasus  and  prcelabrum. 
3.  leap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  fossil  echinoderms. 
C.  sinuatus  is  an  example. 

clysmian  (kliz'mi-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  KTwa/ia,  a 
drench,  -1-  -dan.  Of.'  cosmic]  Relating  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  cataclysm:  as,  clysmian 
changes.     [Rare.] 

clysmic  (kliz'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Maua,  a  liquid 
used  for  washing  out,  a  drench  (<  Mi^eiv,  wash, 
cleanse),  +  -ic]  Washing;  cleansing.  Craig. 
[Rare.] 

clyster  (klis't6r),  n.  [Formerly  also  clister, 
and  glyster,  glister;  =  D.  Misteer  =  MHG.  clis- 
ter, G.  Tdystier  =  Dan.  klyster  =  Sw.  klistir,  < 
OF.  cUstere,  F.  clyst^re  =  8p.  clister,  clistel  = 
Pg.  clistel,  clyster  =  It.  clistere,  <  L.  clyster,  LL. 
also  cluster,  a  clyster,  a  clyster-pipe  (LL.  clys- 
terium,  <  Gr.  Klvarriptov,  a  clyster),  <  Gr.  KAvar^p, 
a  clyster,  prop,  the  clyster-pipe,  <  M^eiv,  wash, 
cleanse ;  cf.  L.  cluere,  purge,  Goth.  hlutrs,-pvie.] 
An  enema ;  an  injection. 

clysterize  (klis'tSr-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  elys- 
terized,  ppr.  ch/sterizing.  [<  LL.  clysterizare,  <  L. 
clyster,  a  clyster.]     To  afiininister  an  enema  to. 

clyster-pipe  (klis't6r-pip),  ».  [Formerly  also 
cUsterjnpe.]  The  anal  tube  of  an  enema-syringe. 

Clythra,  Clytra  (klith'ra,  klit'ra),  n.  [NL. 
(in  form  Ci!/«»-a— Laiehai-ting,  17§1;  Germar, 
1824);  a  word  of  no  meaning.]  A  genus  of 
beetles,  of  the  family  Cryptocephalidw,  formerly 
referred  to  Chrysomelidw,  now  made  the  type 
of  a  distinct  family.  C.  quadrisignata  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Clythrids  (klith'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ^Kirby, 
1837),  <  Clythra  +  -idw.]  A  family  of  beetles, 
typified  by  the  genus  Clythra,  and  characterized 
by  serrate  antennaa  and  confluent  anterior  cox- 
al  cavities. 


Olytra 

Olytra,  n.    See  Clythra. 

Clytus  (kH'tus),  n.  [NL.  (Fabrieius,  1801).] 
A  notable  genus  of  eerambyoine  beetles,  con- 
taining active  species  generally  banded  with 
yellow,  white,  or  black.  They  have  long  legs,  finely 
granulated  eyes  partly  surrounding  the  base  of  the  an- 
tennae, rounded  or  broadly  triangular  scutellum,  smooth 
probhorax,  acute  intercoxal  processes,  and  ecarinate  tiblBo 
with  large  spurs. 

clyvet,  i>-  i-  -A-  Middle  English  form  of  cleave^. 
Chaucer. 

clyvest,  n.    A  Middle  English  plural  of  cUff'^. 

cm.    A  contraction  of  centimeter. 

0.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  (New  Latin) 
Chirurgice  Magister,  Master  in  Surgery. 

cn-,  [(1)  ME.'cB-,  later  as  in  mod.  E.  regularly 
Icn-,  <  AS.  CB-  (=  OS.  Im-  =  OHG.  on-,  chn-, 
MHG.  G.  Ten-,  etc.) :  see  Icn-.  (2)  L.,  etc.,  cn-,  <. 
Gt.  hv-,  a  common  initial  combination.]  An 
initial  combination  not  now  admitted  in  actual 
English  speech  (the  c  being  silent),  though  re- 
tained in  the  spelling  of  some  words  from  the 
Greek,  (a)  in  native  English  words,  regularly  in  the 
earliest  speech,  but  not  now  used  except  in  a  few  instances, 
as  ctiag,  cnop,  cnoutberry,  where  kn-  is  preferred.  See  kn-. 
(&)  In  words  of  Greek  origin,  as  cnemial^  cnemis^  etc. 

cnag,  n.    See  Jmag. 

cnemapophysis  (ne-ma-pof'i-sis),  •«.;  pi.  cne- 
mapophyses  (-sez).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KvriiJ.ri,  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg,  -I-  amiipvaiQ,  an  apophysis.]  The 
large  cnemial  apophysis  or  process  of  the  tibia 
of  some  birds,  as  loons  and  grebes,  which  ex- 
tends far  above  the  knee-joint  and  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  extensor  muscles,  it  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  cnemial  crest  or  tuberosity,  and  corresponds 
tothe  olecranon  of  the  ulna. 

cnemial  (ne'mi-al),  a.  [<  cnemis  +  -al.l  Of 
or  relating  to  the  cnemis  or  tibia :  as,  a  cnemial 
process;  the  CJiemm?  ridge.  See  cut  under  i»6io- 
tarsus. 

The  proximal  end  of  the  tibia  is  produced  forward  and 
outward  into  an  enormous  cnemial  crest,  in  all  walking 
and  swimming  birds.  Hvaley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  226. 

cnemides,  n.  Plural  of  cnemis. 
cnemidium  (ne-mid'i-um),  «. ;  pi.  cnemidia 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Ki4/in,  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg,  +  -iSiov.  Ctcnemis.']  1.  Inorre«t78.,thelow- 
er  part  of  the  cms ;  the  part  of  the  leg  just  aboye 
the  suffrage  or  heel,  which  is  without  feathers 
in  most  wading  orgrallatorial  birds. — 3.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  (a)  A  genus  of  polyps.  Goldfuss,  1826. 
(5)  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects.  Ferty, 
1830. 

Cnemidophorus  (ne-mi-dof'o-rus),  n.  [NL. 
(Wagler,  1830),  <  Gr.  Kmjfu/ioipdpoQ,  wearing 
greaves,  <  nvyi^ig,  pi.  KvriiilSeg,  greaves  (see  cne- 
mis), +  -<p6pog,  <  ^ipeiv  =  E.  &earl.]  A  genus 
of  UzardSj  of  the  family  Teiidce  (or  Ameividoe), 
related  to  Ameiva,  bat  having  the  tongue  free 
at  the  base.  There  are  numerous  species  in  the  United 
States,  the  best-known  being  0.  sexlineatus,  the  common 
striped  lizard,  which  is  about  10  inches  long  and  extreme- 
ly active. 

Cnemidospora  (ne-mi-dos'po-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kv^i^ig  lami/Md-),  greave  (see  cnemis),  +  airopd,, 
seed.]  A  notable  genus  of  gregarines,  found  in 
One  of  the  diplopod  myriapods,  peculiar  in  the 
characters  of  its  protomerite,  whose  contents 
form  two  distinguishable  masses,  the  lower 
finely  granular,  the  upper  highly  refractive,  ap- 
parently fatty,  and  of  a  greenish  color.  The 
species  is  0.  lutea. 

Cnemiornis  (ne-mi-6r'nis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KW7W,  a  greave,  legging  (see  cnemis),  +  opvig, 
a  bird.]  A  genus  of  subfossil  gigantic  flight- 
less geese  with  very  large  legs,  remains  of 
which  occur  with  those  of  the  moa  in  the  Qua- 
ternary of  New  Zealand.  The  species  is  C. 
ealeitrans,  related  to  the  existing  Cereopsis  of 
Australia.     Owen,  1865. 

Cnemiornithidse  (ne"mi-6r-nith'i-de),  n. pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cnemiornis  (-nith-)  +  -idee.']  A  family 
of  anserine  birds  formed  for  the  reception  of 
the  genus  Cnemi&rnis,  having  a  desmognathous 
palate,  rudimentary  sternal  keel,  and  ilia  and 
ischia  united  behind. 

cnemis  (ne'mis),  n.;  pi.  cnemides  (-mi-dez). 
[NL.^  <  Gr.  KVTjfiig,  greave,  legging,  \  kv^/iti,  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg.]  In  zool.  and  anat,  the 
cms ;  the  leg  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle ; 
especially,  the  tibia  or  shin-bone. 
cnicin  (ni'sin),  «.  [<  Cmcus  +  -j»2.]  a.  crys- 
talline principle  found  in  the  blessed  thistle, 
Onicus  benedietus,  and  various  other  pl&nts.  it 
is  neutral  and  bitter,  and  analogous  to  salicin  in  composi- 
tion. It  is  said  to  be  useful  as  a  medicine  in  intermittent 
fevers. 

cnicnode  (nik'nod),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  cnievs  (see 
Cnicus)  +  nodus,  a  knot,  node.]  In  math.,  an 
ordinary  node  of  a  surface,  or  point  where  the 
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tangents  form  a  cone  of  the  second  order  and 
class,  having  no  double  nor  stationary  gene- 
tratrices  or  tangent  planes. 

Cnictrope  (nik'trop),  n.  In  math.,  a  singularity 
of  a  surface  consisting  of  a  tangent  plane  whose 
meunt  is  replaced  by  a  conic. 

Cnicus  (ni'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cnicus,  prop,  ene- 
cus,  <  Gr.  KvijKog,  a  plant  of  the  thistle  kmd,  Car- 
thamus  tinctorius.~\  A  large  genus  of  compo- 
site plants,  popxdarly  known  as  thistles.  They 
are  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  stout  perennials  or 
biennials,  with  prickly  loaves  and  involucres,  large  heads, 
and  a  long,  soft,  plumose  pappus.  Some  species  are  trou- 
blesome weeds,  and  a  few  are  occasionally  cultivated  for 

•  ornament.  There  are  nearly  200  species,  of  which  about 
35  are  indigenous  in  the  United  States.    See  thistU. 

cnida  (ni'dii),  M.  •  pi.  cnides  (-de).  [NL.,  <  L. 
enide,  <  Gr.  nvkiri,  a  nettle,  <  Kvi^eiv,  scrape, 
grate,  tickle,  irritate,  nettle.]    One  of  the  urti- 


A  Cnida,  or  Lasso-cell,  from  Pteurobrachia  rhododactyla, 

highly  magnified. 

A,  the  unbroken  cell  with  the  lasso  coiled  ;  B,  C,  the  cell  with  the 

lasso  partly  and  fully  thrown  out.    a,  granular  cell-wall;  ^.thecnido- 

cil  or  lasso,  attached  at  c.    After  Agassiz, 

eating  cells,  thread-cells,  lasso-oells,  or  nemato- 
cysts  of  the  Coelentera,  from  which  the  jelly- 
fishes,  etc.,  obtain  their  power  of  stinging. 

Under  pressure  or  in'itation  the  ctiida  suddenly  breaks, 
its  fluid  escapes,  and  the  delicate  thread  (cnidocil)  is  pro- 
jected, still  remaining  attached  to  its  sheath.  The  cnidce 
are  said  to  be  analogous  to  the  tactile  organs  of  the  Ar- 
thropoda.  Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  16. 

Cnidaria  (ni-da'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  cnida,  q. v., 
-f-  -aria.']  Those  Coelentera  ■wtich  have  thread- 
cells  or  cnidee;  the  Ceelenterata,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sponges.     See  Coelentera. 

cnidoblast  (ni'do-blast),  n.  [< NL.  cnida,  q.  v., 
-I-  Gr.  jilaardg,  a  germ.]  In  zool.,  the  bud  of 
a  thread-cell ;  a  budding  thread-cell,  from  the 
contents  of  which  a  nematoeyst  is  developed. 

Very  frequently  the  cnidoblasts  are  found  thickly  grouped 
together  at  certain  places,  and  form  wart-like  swellings 
or  batteries.  Glaus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  223. 

cnidocell  (ni'do-sel),  n.  [<  NL.  cnida,  q.  v., 
+  L.  (NL.)  cella,  cell.]  'ha.  zool.,  a  thread-cell 
or  lasso-cell;  a  nematoeyst  or  cnida.  See  cnida. 
■This  peculiar  paralyzing  or  stupefying  effect  [of  Hydra] 
is  caused  by  the  action  of  certain  stinging  or  cnidoceUs 
(also  called  lasso-cells),  which  are  most  abundant  in  the 
tentacles,  but  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  1.  74. 

cnidocil  (ni'do-sil),  ».  [NL.,  <  cnida,  q.  v., 
+  cilium,  q.  v.]  In  zool.,  the  thread  of  a  thread- 
cell  or  nematoeyst ;  the  coiled  filament  which 
springs  out  of  a  cnida  or  nematophore.  See  cut 
under  cnida. 

Each  cnidoblast  .  .  .  possesses  a  fine  superficial  plas- 
matic process  (cnidocil),  which  is  probably  very  sensitive 
to  mechanical  stimuli,  and  occasions  the  bursting  of  the 
capsule.  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  223. 

cnop,  n.    See  Jcnop. 

Cnossian  (nos'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  Cnossius,  Cnosius, 
etc.,  <  Cnossus,  "Cnosus,  Cnosos,  also  Gnossus, 
Gnosus,  <  Gr.  Kvaaadg,  Kvaadg:  see  def.]  Of 
or  relating  to  Cnossus  or  Gnossus,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Crete,  famous  in  mythology  for  the 
labyrinth  fabled  to  have  been  built  there  for 
King  Miaos  by  Dssdalus  in  order  to  hold  the 
Minotaur. 

The  Cnossian  labyrinth  has  a  totally  Oriental  appear- 
ance, and  reminds  us  of  that  celebrated  garden  of  Mylltta 
In  Babylon  which  Herodotus  describes. 

Kearp,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  182. 

cnoutberry,  n.    See  Moutberry. 

co-i.  [L.  CO- :  see  def.,  and  com-.']  A  prefix  of 
Latin  origin,  the  usual  form,  before  a  vowel 
or  h,  of  com-  (the  m  in  Latin  being  weak),  mean- 
ing 'together'  or  'with.'  See  com-,  it  is  now 
freely  used  in  English  in  composition  with  words  of  a.ny 
origin,  being  preferred  to  com-  or  con-  in  combination  with 
words  of  non-Latin  origin,  or  with  words  of  Latin -origin 
In  common  use,  words  in  co-  being  thus  sometimes  parallel 
to  words  in  com-  (con-,  cor-,  etc.)  of  the  same  ultimate  ele- 
ments, but  the  prefix,  in  the  latter  case,  being  attached 
in  Latin,  as  in  co-aat2,  co-active^  (different  from  coocii, 
coactivel),  co-agent,  co-exist,  co-laborer,  co-respondent  (dis- 
tinct from  cor-respondent),  etc.,  or,  with  words  of  purely 
English  origin,  as  in  co-mate,  co-worker,  etc. 

CO-2.  [Abbr.  of  NL.  complementi,  of  the  comple- 
ment.] In  geom.,  a  prefix,  as  in  co-sine,  co-se- 
cant, co-tangent,  etc.,  meaning  sine,  secant,  tan- 
gent, etc.,  of  the  complement. 

Co.  1.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  company:  as. 
Smith,  Brown  &  Co. ;  (b)  of  county:  as.  Orange 


coach 

Co.,  New  York. —  3.  The  chemical  symbol  for 
cobalt. 

C.  0,  -An  abbreviation  of  care  of,  common  in  ad- 
dressing letters,  etc.     Often  written  "lo. 

coacervate  (ko-a-ser'vat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
coaeervated,  ppr.  coaeervating.  [<  L.  coacerva- 
tus,  pp.  of  coacervare,  <  co-,  together,  +  acervare, 
heap  up,  <  acermis,  a  heap.]  To  heap  up;  pile. 
[Rare.] 

A  huge  Magazine  of  your  Favours  you  have  been  pleased 
to  do  me,  present  and  absent,  safely  stored  up  and  coaeer- 
vated, to  preserve  them  from  mouldering  away  in  Oblivion. 
Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  33. 

coacervate  (ko-a-s6r'vat),  a.  [<  L.  eoacervatus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Heaped;  piled  up;  col- 
lected into  a  crowd.  Bacon.  [Rare.] 
coacervation  (ko-as-fer-va'shon),  n.  [<  L.  co- 
acervatio{n-),<.  coacervare:  see  coacervate,  v.] 
1.  The  act  of  heaping,  or  the  state  of  being 
heaped  together  or  piled  up.  [Rare.] 
Coacervation  of  the  innumerable  atoms  of  dust. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  68. 

3.  In  logic,  a  chain-syllogism ;  sorites. 
coach  (koch),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  coch,  cache,  <  F. 
coche  =  Sp.  Pg.  cache  =  It.  cocc7»o = Wall,  cocie; 
ef .  D.  koets  =  G.  Jcutsche,  a  coach  (Sw.  Dan. 
Jcuslc,  a  coachman);  Sloven.  Bulg.  kachija  = 
Serv.  hochije,  pi.,  =  Bohem.  Jcoch  =  Pol.  koez  = 
Little  Euss.  A:oc7j2(;'a= Albanian  Jcochi;  all  prob. 
<  Hung.  Icocsi  (pron.  Ico-cM),  a  coach :  so  called 
from  Kocsi,  Kotsi,  now  Kitsee,  a  village  in  Hun- 
gary. Vehicles  are  often  named  from  the  place 
of  their  invention  or  first  use ;  cf .  berlin,  landau, 
sedcm.  Less  prob.,  P.  cache.  It.  cocchio,  and 
the  forms  which  may  be  connected  with  them, 
depend  on  P.  coque  =  It.  caeca,  a  boat  (see 
cocki),  <  L.  concha,  a  shell.  But  the  G.  and 
Slavic  forms  can  hardly  be  referred  to  the  same 
source.  The  sense  of  'private  tutor 'is  figura- 
tive, like  the  use  of  'pony'  for  a  translation, 
both  enabling  the  student  to  '  get  on '  fast.]  1 . 
A  four-wheeled  close  vehicle  of  considerable 
size  ;  originally,  a  finely  built  covered  carriage 


Coach. 
A,  hammercloth ;  B,  front  standard  ;  C,  back  standard  ;  D,  dummy- 
spring  ;  £,  body-loop ;  B',  check-strap ;  G,  footman's  holder. 

for  private  use  ;  now,  any  large  inclosed  vehi- 
cle with  the  body  hung  on  easy  springs,  espe- 
cially one  f  6r  public  conveyance  of  passengers : 
as,  a  stage-coach.    See  mail-coach,  tally-ho. 

To  White  Hall,  where  I  saw  the  Duke  de  Soissons  go 
from  his  audience  with  a  very  gi?eat  deal  of  state :  his  own. 
coach  all  red  velvet  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  drawn  by- 
six  barbes,  and  attended  by  twenty  pages,  very  rich  in 
clothes.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  116. 

She  was  the  ih-st  that  did  invent 
In  coaches  brave  to  ride. 
Queen  Eleanor's  Fail  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  293). 
He  kept  his  coach,  which  was  rare  in  those  days  [in 
Elizabeth's  reign] ;  they  then  vulgarly  called  it  a  quitch. 

Aubrey. 

3.  A  passenger-car  on  a  railroad.  See  rail- 
road-car.—  3t.  An  apartment  in  a  large  ship  of 
war,  near  the  stem  and  beneath  the  poop-deck, 
usually  occupied  by  the  captain. 

The  commanders  came  on  board  and  the  council  sat  in 
the  coach.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  64. 

4.  (a)  A  private  tutor,  especially  one  employed 
in  preparing  for  a  particular  examination. 

A  coach  or  crammer  from  the  Circumlocution  Office. 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  I.  x. 

Warham  was  studying  for  India,  with  a  Wanchester 

coach.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  vi. 

The  English  paterfamilias  can  hire  a  good  coach  to  get 

his  boy  ready  to  compete  for  a -clerkship. 

The  American,  VI.  278. 
(b)  A  person  employed  to  train  a  boat's  crew 
or  other  athletes  for  a  contest. —  5.  The  bone 
of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  sperm-whale.    Also 

called  sleigh.     C.  M.  Scammon To  ride  in  th& 

marrow-bone  coach.   See  marrow-bone. 
coach  (koch),  V.  t.    [<  coach,  n.]     If.  To  put  in 
a  coach;  convey  in  a  coach. 

Your  lady  Bird  is  coach'd  and  she  hath  took 
Sir  Gervase  with  her. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  iii.  1. 
3t.  To  run  over  with  a  coaeh.     [Rare.] 


coach 

Like  the  vile  straw  that's  blown  about  the  streets,  .  .  . 

Coach'd,  carted,  trod  upon.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  291. 
S.  To  tutor ;  give  private  instruction  to ;  espe- 
cially, to  instruct  or  train  for  a  special  exami- 
nation or  a  contest:  as,  to  coach  a  student  for 
a  college  examination ;  to  coach  a  boat's  crew ; 
to  coach  a  new  hand  in  his  duties. 

Spenser  has  coached  more  poets  and  more  eminent  ones 
than  any  other  writer  of  English  verse. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  198. 

coachbell  (kooh'bel),  n.    A  Scotch  name  of  the 

earwig,  Forficula  auricularia.  . 
coach-bit  (koch'bit),  n.  A  horse's  bit  with 
large  stationary  checks  on  the  mouthpiece. 
The  reins  are  attached  to  loops  in  the  checks, 
placed  at  various  distances  from  the  mouth- 
piece. 
coach-boz  (koch'boks),  n.  The  seat  on  which 
the  driver  of  a  coach  sits. 

Fly  Cranion,  her  chaiioteer, 
Upon  the  coach-box  getting. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

coach-colors  (k6ch'kul"orz),  n.  pi.     Same  as 

japan  colors  (which  see,  under  color). 
coach-currier  (k6ch'kur''i-6r),  n.     One  who 

sells  or  makes  the  leather  parts  of  coaches. 
coach-dog  (koch'dog),  n.    Same  as  Dalmatian 

dog  (which  see,  under  dog). 
COachee  (ko'ohe),  n.    [<  coach  +  dim.  -«el.    Cf. 

cabby. '\    A  coach-driver ;  especially,  a  driver  of 

a  public  coach.     [CoUoq.] 

They  are  out  again  and  up :  coachee  the  last,  gathering 
the  reins  into  his  hands.  TroUope. 

coacher  (ko'cher),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  cocker, 

<  F.  cocker,  a  coachman,  <  cache,  coach :   see 

coach,  n,']    X.  A  coachman. — 2.  A  coach-horse. 

coach-fellow  (k6ch'fel"6),  n.     I.  One  of  a  pair 

of  ooaoh-horses ;  a  yoke-fellow. 

Their  chariot  liorse,  as  they  coach/ellows  were, 
Fed  by  them.  Chapman,  Hiad,  x. 

2.  A  person  intimately  associated  with  an- 
other; a  close  companion;  a  comrade. 

I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves 
for  you  and  your  coach-fellow,  Nym. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 

coach-founder  (k6ch'foun"d6r),  «.     One  who 

makes  the  framework  or  ironwork  of  carriages. 
coachful  (koch'fiil),  n.    [<  coach  +  -ful,  2.]    As 

many  as  a  coach  will  hold. 
coach-horse  (k6ch'h6rs),  n.    A  horse  used  or 

adapted  for  use  in  drawing  a  coach Devil's 

coacli-liorse.    See  devU. 
coaching  (ko'ching),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  coach,  u.] 

1.  The  use  of  coaches  as  a  means  of  public  con- 
veyance ;  now,  especially,  driving  as  an  amuse- 
ment in  large  coaches  drawn  by  four  or  six 
horses. 

The  glories  of  the  old  coaching  days,  the  badness  of  the 
Toads,  the  signs  of  the  inns.       ^.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  39. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  giving  special  instruc- 
tion or  training,  as  for  a  college  examination  or 
an  athletic  contest. 

coach-leavest  (kooh'levz),  M.^Z.  Blinds;  some- 
thing to  cover  the  windows  of  a  coach  and  con- 
ceal the  interior. 

Drive  in  again,  with  the  coach-leaves  put  down. 

At  the  back  gate.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  ii.  1. 

coachlet  (koch'let),  n.     [<  coach  +  dim.  -let.'] 

A  small  coach. 

In  my  light  little  coachlet  I  could  breathe  freer. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  i.  8. 

coachmaker  (k6oh'ma"k6r),  n.  A  man  who 
carries  on  the  business  of  making  coaches,  or 
who  is  employed  in  making  them ;  a  carriage- 
builder. 

coachman  (koeh'man),  n. ;  pi.  coachmen  (-men). 

1 .  A  man  who  drives  a  coach. 

Be  thou  my  Coach-man,  and  now  Cheek  and  loule 
With  Phoebus  Chariot  let  my  Chariot  roule. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  4. 

2.  In  ichth.,  a  serranoid  fish,  Dules  auriga: 
same  as  charioteer,  3. 

coachmanship  (koch'man-ship),  n.  [<  coach- 
man +  -ship.']     SMU  in  iriving  coaches. 

coach-master  (k6ch'mas"t6r),  ».  One  who 
owns  or  lets  carriages. 

coach-office  (koch'of'is),  n.  In  England,  a 
booking-ofSce  for  stage-coach  passengers  and 
parcels. 

coach-screw  (koch'ski'o),  n.  A  screw  with  a 
V-  shaped  thread  and  a  square  head,  like  that 
of  a  machine-bolt,  used  in  coach-building. 

coach-stand  (koeh'stand),  n.  A  place  where 
coaches  stand  for  hire. 

coach-trimmer  (k6ch'trim''6r),  n.  A  workman 
who  prepares  and  finishes  the  lace,  linings,  and 
other  trimmings  for  carriage-builders. 
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coach- whip  (koch'hwip), «.  1 .  A  whip  intended 
to  be  used  in  driving  a  coach. —  2.  Naut.,  the 
long  pennant  hoisted  at  the  royalmast-head  of  a 
man-of-war. — 3.  [Without  the  hyphen.]  Inftw- 
pet.,  a  harmless  colubrine  serpent  of  the  genus 
Masticophis  (which  see) :  so  called  from  its  long 
slender  form.  There  are  several  species,  as  M.  flagelU- 
formis,  inhabiting  southerly  portions  of  the  United  States. 
A  coctchwhip,  a  snake  much  like  the  common  black 
snake  in  form,  but  in  color  a  very  dark  brown  some  two 
thirds  of  its  length,  the  other  third  to  the  tip  of  the  tail 
being  a  light  brown,  in  appearance,  from  the  peculiar 
markings,  much  like  the  lash  of  a  whip. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  7. 

coachwood  (koch'wud),  n.  The  Ceratopetalum 
apetalum,  a  large  saxifragaceous  tree  of  New 
South  Wales,  furnishing  a  soft,  close-grained, 
fragrant  wood  valued  for  cabinet-work. 
coact  (ko-akf),  V.  t.  [<  L.  coactare,  constrain, 
force,  freq.  of  cogere,  pp.  coactus,  constrain :  see 
cogent.  The  L.  coactare  is  the  ult.  source  of  B. 
squat  and  squash^,  q.  v.]    To  compel ;  force. 

Speak  to  him,  fellow,  speak  to  him  !  I'll  have  none  of 
this  coacted,  unnatural  dumbness  in  my  house. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iii.  2. 
The  inhabitants  were  coacted  to  render  the  citv. 

Sir  'M.  Bale. 

co-act  (ko-akf),  V.  i.  [<  co-^  +  act.]  To  act 
together. 

If  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth? 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  2. 
COaction  (ko-ak'shgn),  n.     [<  L.  coactio(n-),  < 
cog^ere,  constrain :  see  coact.]    Force;  compul- 
sion, either  in  restraining  or  in  impelling. 

All  outward  co-action  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  lib- 
ertx.  Bp,  Burnet,  Thirty-nine  Articles,  xvii. 

coa6tive  (ko-ak'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *eoactivus, 
<  coactus,  pp.  of  cogere,  constrain :  see  coact 
and  -ive.']  Forcing;  compulsory;  having  the 
power  to  impel  or  restrain. 

The  estabhshing  a  coactive  or  coercive  jurisdiction  over 
the  clergy  and  whole  diocess. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  172. 
The  clergy  have  no  coactive  power,  even  over  heretics. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xii.  7. 
The  coactive  force  of  this  motive  [Duty]  is  altogether  in- 
dependent of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  of  all  forms 
of  belief.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  1. 189. 

C0-acti'7e  (ko-ak'tiv),  a.      [<  co-i  -I-  active.] 
Acting  in  concurrence. 
With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art.    Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

COacti'Vely  (ko-ak'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  compidsory 
manner. 

CO-acti'Vity  (ko-ak-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  co-active  + 
-ity.  CL  activity.]  Unity  of  or  union  in  action. 
Dr.  S.  More. 

co-actor  (ko-ak'tor),  n.  [<  co-act  +  -or.  Cf. 
actor,]  One  who  acts  jointly  with  another  or 
others. 

COadaptation  (ko-ad-ap-ta'shon),  n.  [<  co-'^  + 
adaptation.]  Mutual  or  reciprocal  adaptation : 
as,  the  COadaptation  of  the  parts  of  the  hip- 
joint.     Owen. 

coadapted  (ko-a-dap'ted),  a.  [<  co-i  +  adapt- 
ed, pp.  of  adapt,  v.]  Mutually  or  reciprocally 
adapted:  as,  "  coadopted  pulp  and  tooth,"  Owen. 

coacyacence  (ko-a-ja'sens),  n.  [<  coadjacent: 
see  -ence,  and  cf.  adj'acence.]  Adjaeence  or 
nearness  of  several  things  to  one  another ;  the 
state  of  being  coadjacent;  contiguity. 

The  result  of  his  [Aristotle's]  examination  is  that  there 
are  four  modes  of  association :  namely,  by  proximity  in 
time,  by  similarity,  by  contrast,  by  coadjacence  in  space ; 
or  tliree,  if  proximity  in  time  and  coadjacetKe  in  space  be 
taken  under  one  head.  Pop.  Encyc. 

coa^'acent  (ko-a-ja'sent),  a.  [<  co-i  +  adja- 
cent.] Mutually  adjacent;  near  each  other; 
contiguous  in  space  and  time. 

The  coadjacent  is  of  some  diiRculty ;  for  I  do  not  now 
think  it  probable  that  Aristotle  by  this  meant  to  denote 
mete  vicinity  in  space.  It  is  manifest  that  Aristotle,  under 
this  head,  intended  to  include  whatever  stands  as  part 
and  part  of  the  same  whole.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Held,  Note  D. 

COadjument  (ko-aj'o-ment),  ft.  [<  co-1 1-  adj-u^ 
ment.]    Mutual  assistance.    Johnson.    [Rare.] 

coadjust  (ko-a-jusf),  V.  t.  [<  co-1  -)-  adjust.] 
To  adjust  mutually  or  reciprocally ;  fit  to  each 
other.     Owen. 

coadjustment  (ko-a-just'ment),  n.  [<  coadjust 
-I-  -ment.  Cf .  a^ustment]  Mutual  or  recipro- 
cal adjustment. 

coadjutant  (ko-aj'9-tant),  a.  and  n.  [<co-i 
+  adjutOMt.]  I.  a.  Helping;  mutually  assist- 
ing or  operating. 

Thracius  coadjutant,  and  the  war 

Of  fierce  Euroclydon.  J.  Philips. 

II.  n.  A  coadjutor;  a  colleague. 
Gates  or  some  of  his  coadjutants  being  touched,  not  in 
conscience,  but  with  the  disappointment  of  their  work. 
Soger  North,  Examen,  p.  198. 
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coadjutatort  (ko-aj'tj-ta-tgr),  n.     [<  co-^  +  acU 
jutator.]    A  coadjutor. 
I  do  purpose  ...  to  act  as  a  coadjutator  to  the  law. 

SmolUtt,  tauncelot  Greaves,  ii. 

coadjute  (ko-a-j6t'),  v.  t.    [Inferred  from  coad- 
jutor; or  <  co-1  -f-  adjute.]    To  help  or  assist 
mutually  or  reciprocally;  cooperate. 
Wliereas  those  higher  liills  to  view  fair  Tone  that  stand, 
Her  coadjuting  Springs  with  much  content  behold. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.  421. 

coadjuti've  (k6-a-j5'tiv),  a.   [<  coadjute  +  -ive.] 
Mutually  assisting;  coadjutant;   ooSperating. 
[Rare.] 
A  coadjutive  cause.  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  66. 

coadjutor  (ko-a-jo'tor),  n.  [<  L.  coadjutor,  < 
CO-,  together,  -t-  adjutor,  a  helper:  see  co-i  and 
acyutor.]  1.  One  who  aids  another;  an  assis- 
tant; a  helper;  an  associate  in  occupation. — 
2.  One  who  is  empowered  or  appointed  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  another.  Johnson.  Specifi- 
cally—  3.  The  assistant  of  a  bishop  or  other 
prelate.  A  permanent  coadjutor  may  or  may 
not  be  appointed,  with  right  of  succession. 
=Syn.  1.  Associate,  Friend,  Companion,  etc.  (see  a*so- 
ciate),  fellow-worker,  auxiliary,  cooperator.— 3.  Coadju- 
tor, Suffragan.  Each  of  these  is  an  assistant  to  a  bisliop, 
but  the  coadjutor  is  appointed  as  assistant  and  often  as 
successor  to  an  old  and  infirm  bishop,  to  relieve  him  from 
work ;  the  suffragan  is  assistant  to  a  bishop  whose  see  is 
too  large,  and  has  charge  of  a  specific  poition  of  it,  the 
bishop  principal  remaming  in  charge  of  tlie  central  por- 
tion. 

coadjutorship  (k6-a-j8'tgr-ship),  n.  [<  coadju- 
tor + -ship.]  1.  Assistance;  cooperation.  Pope. 
— 2.  'The  office  or  employment  of  a  coadjutor. 

coadjutress  (k6-a-j8'tres),  n.     [<  coadjutor,  + 
-ess.]    A  female  assistant  or  helper. 
The  ministresses  and  coadjutresses  of  justice. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  1063. 

coadjutrix  (k6-a-j8'triks),  n.  [As  if  L.,  fern,  of 
coadjutor.]    Same  as  coadjutress. 
Bolingbroke  and  his  coadjutrix. 

Smollett,  Hist.  Eng.,  I.  ii.  §  40  (Ord  MS.). 

coadju'7ancy  (ko-aj'8-van-si),  n.  [<  coadjuvant, 
in  lit.  adj.  sense  'helping  in  union  with':  see 
-ancy.]  Assistance;  co8peration;  concurrent 
help.    jSir  T.  Browne.     [Rare.] 

COaojU'vant  (ko-aj'8-vant),  a.  and  n.  [<  co-1 
-I-  adjtwant.]  I.  a.  ^Assisting;  co8perating 
with. 

II.  n.  An  assistant ;  a  promoting  agent ;  spe- 
cifically, in  med.,  an  ingredient  in  a  prescrip- 
tion designed  to  increase  the  effect  of  another 
ingredient. 

coadjuvatet,  n.    A  coadjutor. 

coadnate  (ko-ad'nat),  a.  [<  CO-''-  +  adnate.] 
Same  as  adnate. 

coadunate,  coadunated  (ko-ad'u-nat,  -na-ted), 
a.  [<  LL.  coadunatus,  pp.  of  coadknare,  unite 
together,  <  L.  co-,  together,  +  LL.  adunare, 
make  one  (lit.  *  at-one' ;  of.  atone),  <  L.  ad,  = 
E.  at,  -¥  units  —  E.  one.]    United  or  joined. 

If  the  metre  is  characteristically  Homeric,  as  say  these 
infidels,  then  is  tlie  present  text  (so  inextricably  coadu^ 
nated  with  the  metre),  upon  their  own  showing,  the  good 
old  Homeric  text  —  and  no  mistake. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 
Specifically — (a)  In  eniom.,  united  without  perceptible  ar- 
ticulation;  connate.     (6)  In  bot.,  same  as  adnate. 

COadunation  (ko-ad-u-na'shgn),  n.  [<  LL.  co- 
adunatio(n-),  <.  coadunare :  see  coadunate.]  The 
union  of  different  substances  or  parts  in  one 
mass.     [Rare.] 

In  the  COadunation  and  conjunction  of  parts,  the  title 
is  firm,  but  not  at  all  in  distinction  and  separation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 190. 

COadunition  (ko-ad-u-nish'gn),  n.  [Var.  of  CO- 
adunation, after  unite.]     Same  as  coadunaUon, 

C0ad'7enture  (ko-ad-ven'tiir),  V.  i.;  pret.  and 
pp.  coadventured,  ppr.  coadienturing.  [<  co-1  -|- 
adventure,  v.]  To  share  with  one  or  more  in  an 
adventure  or  a  speculation.    Howell. 

coadventure  (ko-ad-ven'tur),  n.  [<  co-1  +  ad- 
venture, n.]  An  adventure  h^  which  two  or  more 
are  sharers. 

coadventurer  (ko-ad-veu'tiir-fer),  n.  [<  co-1  4- 
adventurer.]    A  fellow-adventurer.    Hmoell. 

coaetaneous,  cosetaneously.  See  coetaneous, 
coetaneously. 

coaflforest  (ko-a-for'est),  v.  t.  [<  co-l  +  afforest.] 
To  convert  into  a  forest,  or  add  to  a  forest. 
See  afforest. 

Henry  Fitz-Empresse  ...  did  coafforest  much  land, 
which  continued  all  his  reign,  though  much  complained 
of-  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  16. 

coagency  (ko-a'jen-si),  n.     [<  co-1  -f  agency.] 

Joint  agency ;  co8perating  power.     Coleridge. 

Tliose  fascinations  of  solitude  which,  when  acting  as 

a  co-agency  with  unresisted  grief,  end  in  the  paradoxical 

result  of  making  out  of  grief  itself  a  luxury. 

De  Quincey,  Antobiog.  Sketches,?.  22. 
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coagent  (ko-a'jent),  n.     [<  co-l  +  agent.']    An 
assistant  or  associate  in  an  act ;  an  accomplice. 
Your  doom  is  then 
To  marry  this  coagent  of  your  mischiefs. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Knight  of  Malta. 

coagitate  (ko-aj'i-tat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  co- 
agitated,  ppr.  coagitati/ng.  [<  LL.  doagitatus, 
pp.  of  coagitare,  <  L.  co-,  together,  +  agitare, 
agitate :  se^  agitate.]  To  move  or  agitate  to- 
gether.   Blount.     [Rare.] 

coagmentf  (ko-ag-menf),  v.  t.  [<  L.  coagmen- 
tare,  join,  connect,  cement,  <  coagmentum,  a 
joining,  <  *co-dgere,  *co-igere,  eogere,  bring  to- 
gether: see  cogent,  and  cf.  coagulum,  coact.] 
To  congregate  or  heap  together.    Olanville. 

coagmentatiouf  (ko-ag-men-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
eoagmentatio(,n-),  <  coagmentare,  pp.  coagmenta- 
tus,  join,  connect:  see  coagment.]  Collection 
into  a  mass;  union;  conjunction. 

Wheresoever  there  is  a  coagmentation  of  many,  the  low- 
est [shall]  be  knit  to  the  highest  by  that  which  being  inter- 
jacent may  cause  each  to  cleave  unto  other,  and  so  all  to 
continue  one.  Hooker^  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  2. 

Coagment^tion  of  words.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

coagula,  n.    Plural  of  coagulum. 

coagulability  (ko-ag"u-la-biri-ti),  n.  [<  Goagu- 
labte :  see  -Mlity.]  The  capacity  of  being  co- 
agulated. 

coagulable  (ko-ag'u-la-bl),  a.    [<  coagul(ate)  + 
-able.]    Capable  of  IJecoming  coagulated;  ca- 
pable of  changing  from  a  liquid  to  an  inspis- 
sated state :  as,  coagulable  lymph. 
The  production  of  any  coagulable  exudation. 

Quam,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  456. 

coagulant  (ko-ag'u-lant),  n.  [<  L.  coagulan{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  coag'ulare ':  see  coagulate,.  ■».]  A  sub- 
stance that  produces  coagulation. 

coagulate  (ko-ag'u-lat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coag- 
ulated, ppr.  coagulaUng.  [<  L.  coagulatus,  pp. 
of  eoagulare,  curdle,  <  coagulum,  a  means  of 
curdling,  rennet,  also  lit.  a  bond,  tie :  see  coagw- 
lum.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  curdle;  congeal;  clot; 
change  from  a  fluid  into  a  curd-like  or  thick- 
ened mass :  as,  to  coagulate  blood;  rennet  eoag- 
tilates  milk. 

The  cheese-wife  knoweth  it  as  well  as  the  philosopher, 
that  sour  runnet  doth  coagulate  her  milk  into  a  curd. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  Pref.,  p.  46. 
Spirits  attenuate,  which  the  cold  doth  congeal  and  coag- 
ulate. Bacon,  Ifat.  Hist. 

2t.  To  crystallize.  =Syn.  To  thicken,  clot,  concrete. 
II,  intrans.  1.  To  curdle  or  become  clotted; 
congeal  or  become, congealed. 

Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  a  third  part  spirit 
of  wine  and  two  parts  milk,  coagulateth  little,  but  min- 
gleth.  Bacon,  'Sa.t.  Hist. 

About  the  third  part  of  the  oil  olive  .  .  .  did  there  co- 
agulate into  a,  whitish  body,  almost  like  butter.       Boyle. 

2t.  To  become  crystallized. 

coagulatet  (ko-ag'u-lat),  a.  [<  ME.  coagulat, 
<  L.  coagulatus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Coagu- 
lated; curdled;  clotted. 

Combust  materes  and  coagulat. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  258. 
O'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore.         Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

coagulation  (ko-ag-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  coagu- 
latio{n-),  <  coagulate :  see  coagulate,  «.]  1. 
The  act  of  changing  from  a  fluid  to  a  thickened 
curd-like  state,  well  exemplified  by  the  clotting 
of  blood;  the  state  of  being  coagulated. —  2t. 
The  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  as  in 
crystallization. —  3.  A  mass  or  quantity  of  co- 
agtdated  matter ;  a  curd;  a  clot.— Coasulation- 
necrosis,  in  pathol.,  a  form  of  necrosis  which  occurs 
when  a  small  portion  of  tissue  is  cut  off  from  the  circula- 
tion, but  remains  surrounded  by,  or  at  least  continuous 
with,  tissue  in  which  the  blood  continues  to  circulate.  The 
cells  of  the  tissue  become  smaller,  distorted,  shining,  and 
the  nuclei  disappear. —  Coagulation  Of  the  blood,  the 
production  of  filaments  of  ilbrin  in  the  blood,  running  in 
every  direction,  thus  forming  a  sjjongy  mass  in  which  the 
blood-corpuscles  are  caught;  this  mass  then  contracts, 
squeezing  out  the  serum. 

coagulative  (ko-ag'u-la-tiv),  a.  [<  ML.  coagu- 
laUvus,  <  L.  coagulatus:  see  coagulate,  v.,  and 
-we.]  Causing  coagulation:  as,  "coagulative 
power,"  Boyle,  Works,  I.  423. 

COagulator  (ko-ag'u-la-tor),  n.  [<  coagulate  + 
-or.]    Anything  that  causes  coagulation. 

Globulin,  added  under  proper  conditions,  to  serous  effu- 
sion, is  a  COagulator  of  that  effusion,  giving  rise  to  the  de- 
velopment of  fibrin  in  it. 

Huxley  and,  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  86. 

COagulatory  (ko-ag'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  coagulate 
+  -ory.]    Tending  to  coagulate. 

coagulum  (ko-ag'u-lum),  n.;  pi.  coagula  (-la). 
[NL.,  <  L.  coagulum,  a  means  of  curdling,  ren- 
net, also  lit.  a  bond,  tie,  <  *co-agere,  *co-igere, 
eogere,  bring  together,  gather,  collect,  compel: 
see  cogent,  and  cf.  coact,  cbagment.]  1.  A  co- 
agulated mass,  as  curd,  etc.;  specifically,  in 
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med.,  ablood-olot.— 2t.  A  substance  that  causes 
coagulation,  as  rennet;  a  coagulant.    Crdbh. 

CO-aid  (ko-ad'),  n.  [<  co-i  +  aidK]  1.  A  fel- 
low-helper.—2.  Conjunctive  assistance.  Pope. 

coaita  (ko-i'ta), «.  [S.Amer.]  A  South  Amer- 
ican monkey,  Ateles  paniscus,  about  18  inches  in 
length.  See  Ateles,  and  cut  under  spider-monkey. 

coaitl,  n.    Same  as  coati. 

coafci  (kok),  n.  and  v.    See  colce^. 

C0ak2  (kok),  n.  [Also  written  cog  and  cogg, 
and  perhaps  the  same  as  cog^  (of  a  wheel) ;  of. 
W.  cocas,  a  cog  of  a  wheel.]  1.  In  ship-carp., 
a  projection  from  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  or 
timber  fitting  into  a  hole  in  another  piece  to 
join  them,  or  a  cylinder  or  pin  let  into  the  ends 
of  both  pieces. 
The  coalcs  ...  are  intended  to  support  the  bolts. 

Fincham,  Ship-biiilding,  ii.  8. 
2.  Naut.,  a  square  metallic  bushing  in  the  cen- 
tral pole  of  the  sheave  of  a  block,  through  which 
the  pin  passes. 

C0ak2  (kok),  «.  t.  [<  coak'^,  n,]  In  ship-carp.,  to 
unite  together,  as  the  ends  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  by  means  of  coaks. 

coaken  (ko'kn),  v.  i.  [E.  dial.  Cf .  choice^.]  To 
strain  in  vomiting. 

coaks  (koks),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of  cooifci.]  Cinders. 
[Prov.  Bug.] 

coakum  (ko'a-kum),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
name  of  the  garget  or  poke,  Phytolacca  de- 
candra. 

coal  (kol),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  eole,  <  ME.  cole, 
col,  <  AS.  col,  nent.,  =  OPries.  Icole,  NPries. 
Jcoal,  t,  =  MD.  hole,  T>.  Tcool,  f.,  =  ML&.  Icole, 
kale,  LG.  kole,  also  kol,  kal,  t,  =  OHG.  chol, 
MHG.  Jcol,  neut.,  OHG.  cholo,  kolo,  MHG.  kole, 
kol,  m.,  G.  kokle,  f.,  =  Icel.  Norw.  Sw.  kol  = 
Dan.  kul,  neut'.,  coal  (in  both  senses),  orig.  a 
burning  coal ;  perhaps  connected  with  Ir.  Gael. 
gual,  coal,  and  ult.  with  Skt.  Vjval,  bum  bright, 
flame.  The  Goth,  word  for  a  burning  coal  was 
hauri,  perhaps  akin  to  AS.  heorth,  E.  hearth. 
Cf.  F.  houille,  "Walloon  hole,  ML.  hullw,  mineral 
coal;  Gr.  avBpa?,  a  burning  coal,  also  mineral 
coal  (see  anthracite),  L.  earbo(n-),  a  burning 
coal,  charcoal,  in  mod.  use  mineral  coal  (see 
carbon).]  1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  other  com- 
bustible substance,  either  ignited  or  burning  (a 
"live  coal"  or  "glowing  coal"),  or  burned  out 
or  charred  (a  "dead  coal,"  charcoal,  cinder). 

A  quic  col  berninde  ope  ane  hyeape  of  dyeade  coles  [A 
live  coal  burning  upon  a  heap  of  dead  coals]. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  205. 
To  cold  coles  sche  schal  be  brent. 

William  ofPaleme(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4367. 

As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire,  so  is  a 

contentious  man  to  kindle  strife.  Prov.  xxvi.  21. 

If  he  could  burn  us  all  into  one  coal. 

We  have  deserv'd  it.  Shak,,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

2.  A  solid  and  more  or  less  distinctly  stratified 
mineral,  varying  in  color  from  dark-brown  to 
black,  brittle,  combustible,  and  used  as  a  fuel, 
not  fusible  without  decomposition,  and  very 
insoluble,  it  is  the  result  of  the  transformation  of  or- 
ganic matter,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  fossil  origin  from 
charcoal  (def.  1)  which  is  obtained  by  the  direct  carboni- 
zation of  wood.  (See  coal-plant.)  Coal  always  contains  more 
or  less  earthy  matter,  which  is  left  behind  in  the  form  of 
ash  after  combustion.  The  quantity  of  the  ash  varies  con- 
siderably, but  in  good  coal  does  not  usually  exceed  from  5 
to  10  per  cent,  in  weight.  Coal  can,  however,  be  used  for 
fuel,  in  default  of  a  better  material,  when  the  amount  of 
ash  is  much  larger  than  this.  Coal  consists  essentially  of 
carbon,  together  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen; 
and  sulphur  is  rarely  if  ever  absent.  The  most  general 
subdivision  of  coal  is  into  hard  and  soft.  The  former  is 
that  coal  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbon ;  the 
latter  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  percentage 
of  hydrogen.  Hard  coal  is  generally  called  anthracite; 
hituDiinous  coal,  or  simply  coal,  is  the  designation  of  the 
ordinary  soft  coal  almost  everywhere  in  general  use  where 
coal  is  burned,  except  in  the  eastern  and  Atlantic  United 
States.  In  anthracite  the  bituminous  or  volatile  matter 
constitutes  usually  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  in 
soft  or  bituminous  coal  it  is  usually  more  than  18  per  cent. 
•X3oal  intermediate  in  character  between  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  is  called  semi-anthracite  or  semi-bitu- 
minous,  according  as  it  approaches  anthracite  or  bitumi- 
nous coal  more  nearly  in  character.  The  material  driven 
off  from  coal  on  ignition  is  not  really  bitumen,  for  coal  is 
insoluble,  while  bitumen  is  soluble.  The  name  comes  from 
the  fact  that  bituminous  coal  behaves  on' being  heated 
very  much  as  bitumen  itself  does  — that  is,  it  swells  up 
more  or  less,  fuses  together,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame 
and  considerable  dense  smoke.  Coal  occurs  in  all  the 
geological  formations,  from  the  lowest  in  which  land- 
plants  have  been  found  (the  Devonian)  up  to  the  highest ; 
but  the  coal  of  the  great  manufacturing  countries,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  the  eastern  United  States,  is 
nearly  all  of  the  same  geological  age,  and  is  obtained  from 
the  formation  called  the  Carboniferous.  (See  carboniferous,) 
The  coal  of  Australia,  India,  and  a  part  of  that  of  China 
is  of  later  geological  age  than  the  Carboniferous,  being 
Mesozoic,  and  not  Paleozoic.  There  is  also  a  large  quantity 
of  good  coal  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  formations 
even  more  recent  than  the  Mesozoic.  In  general,  how- 
ever, from  the  time  of  the  Carboniferous  on,  the  conditions 
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were  continually  growing  less  favorable  for  the  formation 
of  coal  on  a  large  scale  ;  so  that  each  successive  age  has 
less  coal  to  show,  and  that  on  an  average  of  poorer  quality 
than  the  coal  of  the  true  Carboniferousaepoch.  (See  lig- 
nite.) Also  called  stone-coal,  mineral  coal,  and  formerly 
sea-coal.  [Coal  in  this  sense  is  used  as  a  collective  noun 
without  a  plural ;  but  in  Great  Britain  the  plural  form 
is  also  used  in  speaking  of  a  quantity  of  coal,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pieces  composing  it :  as,  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
coals;  put  more  coals  on  the  fire.] 

Col  groweth  vnder  lond. 
Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  I.  399. 
A  peck  of  coals  a-piece  shall  glad  the  rest. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  282. 

Albert  coal.  Same  as  aiSerttte.— Blind  coal.  Seeblind^. 
—  Boghead  coal,  a  variety  of  cannel-coal  found  on  the 
estate  of  Boghead,  near  Bathgate,  in  Scotland,  which  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  the  manufacture  of  paraffin  and  oils.  It 
is  an  excellent  gas-coal,  but  too  costly  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  also  called  Torbane  Hill  mineral  and  tor- 
banite, — Bovey  Coal,  a  Tertiary  lignite  or  brown-coal, 
occurring  in  beds  from  2  to  16  feet  thick,  in  pipe-clay,  at 
Bovey  Tracey  in  Devonshire,  England.  It  is  an  inflam- 
mable fossil,  resembling  in  many  of  its  properties  bitu- 
minous coal.  Its  structure  is  fissile,  and  its  cross-fracture 
even  or  conclioidal,  with  a  resinous  and  somewhat  shining 
luster.  It  is  brittle,  burns  with  a  weak  flame,  and  exhales 
an  odor  which  is  generally  disagreeable.  —  Buckwheat 
coal.  See  !>ttt!*wAeat.— Coal-borlng  bit.  See  Md.— 
Delve  of  coals.  See  dctoe.— Fibrous  coal  Same  as 
nwther-of-coal  (which  see,  below). — Mother-Of-coal,  a 
soft  black  substance,  resembling  charcoal  in  appearance, 
found  in  connection  with  coal,  usually  along  its  planes 
of  stratiflcation  or  lamination,  in  which  the  woody  char- 
acter of  the  material  from  which  the  coal  was  formed  is 
more  perfectly  preserved  than  it  is  in  the  body  of  tlie  coal 
itself.  Also  called  fibrous  coal,  fossil  charcoal,  and  min- 
eral charcoal, —  Small  coal,  (at)  Little  wood  coals  for- 
merly used  to  light  fires.  Gay,  (6)  Same  as  slack. —  TO 
blow  a  coalt,  to  kindle  strife. 

It  is  you 
Hath  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me. 

Shak,,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 
To  call  or  baul  over  the  coals,  to  call  to  a  strict  or  se- 
vere account;  reprimand. —  To  carry  coalst.  See  carry, 
— To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle.  See  carry,— To  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  one's  bead  (a  phrase  derived  from  the 
scriptural  use :  see  quotation),  to  excite  remorse  and  re- 
pentance in  one  who  has  done  an  injury,  by  rendering  to 
him  good  for  the  evil. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shaft  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head,  Kom.  xii.  20. 

To  stir  coalst,  to  quarrel,  or  stir  up  strife. 

After  soche  sorte  did  he  vpbraid  to  the  people  their 
raslie  and  vnaduised  stiering  of  coles,  and  arisinges  to 
warre.      J.  Udall,  tr.  of  Erasmus's  Apophthegms,  p.  328. 

coal  (kol),  V.  [=  D.  kolen,  warm  with  coals,  = 
ML(j.  kolen  =  G.  kohlen  =  Sw.  kola,  bum  to 
charcoal;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
burn  to  coal  or  charcoal ;  make  into  coal ;  char. 

Charcoal  of  roots,  being  cocUed  into  great  pieces,  lasts 
longer  than  ordinary  charcoal.     Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  775. 

The  best  charcoal  was  made  of  oak.  The  woods  appear 
to  have  been  coaled  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  years,  or 
even  less.  If.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  123. 

2.  To  mark  or  delineate  with  charcoal.    [Kare.] 
He  coaled  out  rhymes  upon  the  wall. 

Camden,  Remains,  Rythmes. 

3.  To  provide  with  coal ;  furnish  a  supply  of 
coal  to  or  for :  as,  to  coal  a  steamship  or  a  loco- 
motive. 

The  landlord  and  squire  of  the  parish,  who  had  always 
blanketed  and  coaled  his  poorer  neighbours  in  the  winter. 
Fortnightly  Rev,,  N.  S.,  XL.  38. 
He  used  two  fires,  which  were  coaled  alternately. 

Thurston,  Steam-Engine,  p.  125. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  in  coal  for  use  as  fuel : 
as,  the  vessel  coaled  at  Portsmouth. 

At  the  twelfth  station  we  coaled.  The  train  ended  in 
the  desert  here.  W,  H,  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  36. 

Admiral  Lespes  remains  at  anchor  before  Kelung,  so  as 
to  prevent  Chinese  vessels  from  coaling. 

The  American,  VIII,  301. 

coala,  n.    See  koala. 

coal-backer  (k61'bak''''6r),  n.  A  man  who  is 
engaged  in  carrying  coal  on  his  back  from  a 
ship  to  the  wagons.    Mayhew.     [Eng.] 

coal-barge  (kol'barj),  n.  A  flat-bottomed  river- 
boat  for  transporting  coal.     [U.  S.] 

coal-basin  (k61'ba'''sn),  n.  In  geol.,  a  depres- 
sion or  basin  formed  by  the  subsidence  at  the 
center,  or  upheaval  at  the  edges,  of  the  older 
rocks,  in  which  the  various  strata  of  the  Car- 
boniferous system  or  coal-measures  lio.  See 
coal-measures. 

coal-bed  (kol'bed),  n.  A  formation  in  which 
there  are  strata  of  coal;  a  bed  or  stratum  of 
coal. 

coal-bin  (kol'bin),  n.  A  bin  or  receptacle  for 
coal. 

coal-black  (kol'blak),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  cole- 
blak,  colblak,  <  col,  coal,  +  blak,  black.]  I.  a. 
Black  as  a  coal,  or  as  charcoal,  or,  as  often  in 
modern  use,  black  as  mineral  coal ;  very  black. 

Thin  egen  [eyes]  booth  colblake  and  brode. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  I.  75. 
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There  he  was  snow-white  tofore, 
Ever  afterward  coleUack  therfore 
He  has  transformed. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  306. 
II.  n.  A  deep  black  like  that  of  charcoal ;  or 
a  deep,  shining  black  with  a  slight  bluish  tinge, 
like  that  of  anthracite  coal. 

coal-box  (kol'boks),  n.    A  box  for  holding  coal. 

coal-brand  (kol'brand),  n.  A  name  for  the 
smut  of  wheat,  Ustilago  segetum.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

coal-brass  (kol'bras),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
iron  pyrites  found  in  the  coal-measures,  which 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas, 
and  also  in  alkali-works  for  the  sulphur  it  con- 
tains.    Commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

coal-breaker  (kpl'bra''ker),».  l.  One  engaged 
in  breaking  into  convenient  size  the  larger 
masses  of  coal  as  they  come  from  the  mine,  or 
in  attending  upon  a  machine  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.— 2.  A  machine  for  breaking  coal ;  by  ex- 
tension, the  whole  structure  or  building  in  which 
the  various  processes  of  breaking,  sorting,  and 
cleaning  coal  are  carried  on.  Such  structures  are 
placed  at  the  entrauoes  of  mines,  and  are  often  of  great 
extent.  The  coal  is  delivered  at  the  top  to  the  breakers 
proper,  and  passes  downward  through  the  works  to  the 
bins  or  to  the  coal-chutes,  where  it  is  discharged  into  the 
cars  that  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  structure.  Coal- 
breakers  were  first  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
region  in  1843. 

coal-bunker  (k6rbimg"ker),  n.  A  place  for 
storing  coal  for  use ;  specifically,  in  steamships, 
the  place  where  coal  for  the  furnace  is  stored. 

coal-car  (kol'kar),  n.  A  freight-car  designed 
especially  for  carrying  coal,  sometimes  made 
of  iron,  with  a  drop-bottom. 

coal-carrier  (k61'kar"i-er),  h.  One  who  or  that 
which  is  employed  in  carrying  coal. 

coalcarrierlyt  (kol'kar'i-er-li),  a.  [<  coal-car- 
rier +  -%!.]     Like  a  coal-carrier. 

Peter  Plod-all,  .  .  .  that  coalcarrierly  clown.      ' 

Wily  Beguiled  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley). 

coal-chute  (kol'shot),  n.  A  trough  or  spout 
down  which  coal  slides  from  a  bin  or  pocket  to 
a  locomotive  tender,  or  to  vessels,  carts,  or  cars. 

coal-drop  (kol'drop),  ».  A  broad,  shallow  in- 
clined trough  down  which  coal  is  discharged 
from  a  wharf  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel. 

coal-dust  (kol'dust),  n.  The  dust  of  coal ;  pow- 
dered coal. 

It  has  been  attempted  ...  to  make  the  coal-dust  into 
bricks.  Ansted,  Hungary,  p.  194. 

coaleryt  (ko'ler-i),  «.     [<  coal  +  -ery.     Of.  col- 

liery.~\  A  colliery.  Woodward. 
coalesce  (ko-a-les'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coa- 
lesced, ppr.  coalescing.  [<  L.  coalescere,  grow  to- 
gether, <  CO-,  together,  +  aleseere,  grow  up,  < 
alere,  nourish:  see  aliment.']  1.  To  grow  to- 
gether ;  unite  by  growth  into  one  body. 

In  the  humerus  of  the  Manati  the  bicipital  groove  is  ob- 
solete, the  two  tuberosities  coalescing,  as  in  the  Cetacea. 
W.  H.  Flower,  Osteology,  p.  250. 
The  middle  division  of  the  body  of  Limulus  exhibits 
markhigs  which  indicate  that  it  is  composed  of,  at  fewest, 
six  coalesced  somites.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  228. 

2.  To  combine  or  be  collected  or  joined,  so  as 
to  form  one  body. 

When  they  [vapours]  begin  to  coalesce  and  constitute 
globules.  J^ewtoit. 

Hence — 3.  To  come  or  join  together;  unite  so 
as  to  form  one  party,  community,  or  the  like : 
as,  political  parties  sometimes  coalesce. 

The  circumstances  of  the  tenth  century  led  the  English 
kingdoms  in  Britain,  natui-ally  and  necessarily,  to  coalesce 
in  the  shape  of  a  consolidated  kingdom. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Araer.  Lects.,  p.  186. 

coalescence  (ko-a-les'ens),  n.  [<  coalescent: 
see  -ence.']  1.  The  act  of  coalescing  or  unit- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  intimately  joined. 

That  he  should  not  be  aware  of  the  future  coalescence  of 
these  bodies  into  one.    Glanville,  Preexistence  of  Souls,  ii. 

2.  In  hot.,  the  organic  union  of  similar  parts. 

coalescency  (ko-a-les'en-si),  «.  [=  coalescence : 
see  -ency.']  Tendency  to  grow  together  or  unite. 
Bp.  Gauden. 

coalescent  (ko-a-les'ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  coa- 
lescen{t-)s,  ppr!'  of  coalescere,  grow  together: 
see  coalesce.']  I.  a.  Growing  together;  unit- 
ing so  as  to  form  one  body:  in  hot.,  properly 
applied  to  the  organic  cohesion  of  similar  parts. 
II.  m.  One  who  or  that  which  coalesces.  Atlie- 
nceum. 

coal-excbange  (kol'eks-chanj"),  «.  A  market 
for  the  sale  of  coal;  specifically,  a  place  for 
transactions  in  coal  on  a  large  scale. 

coal-field  (kol'f  eld),  w .  In  geol.,  a  general  name 
for  any  area  over  which  coal  occurs  somewhat 
connectedly  and  in  some  quantity,  and  where 
coal  is  or  may  be  worked  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  of  economical  importance,    One  coal-field  Is 
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separated  from  another  by  an  intervenhig  barren  area. 
There  are  38  distinct  coal-flelds  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

coalfish  (kol'flsh),  m.  l=:G.lcohlfisck.']  A  gadoid 
fish,  Pollacliius  virens  or  carbonarius,  named 
from  the  color  of  its  back,  it  gi'ows  to  the  length 
of  2  or  3 feet,  and  weighs  from  10  to  30  pounds.    Itis  found 


Coalfish,  or  Pollock  {Pollachius 'virens). 

in  great  numbers  about  the  Orkney  islands  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  fish  and  its  fry  are  known 
by  a  great  variety  of  local  names.  In  the  United  States 
generally  called  pollock. 

coal-fitter  (kol'fif'^r),  n.    See  fitter^;  5. 

coal-gas  (kol'gas),  m.  1.  The  gas  which  is  given 
out  by  burning  coal. — 2.  A  mixture  of  gases 
and  vapors,  chiefly  combustible,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  gas-light  in  common  use. 
It  is  obtained  by  heating  bituminous  coal  in  closed  iron 
vessels  without  access  of  air,  and  removing  as  completely 
as  possible  from  the  vapors  thus  formed  all  incombustible 
and  sulphurous  gases.  The  following  is  an  average  analy- 
sis of  ordinary  coal-gas :  hydrogen,  45.58  per  cent. ;  marsh- 
gas,  34.90;  carbonic  oxid,  6.64;  defiant  gas,  4.08;  tetry- 
lene,  2.38;  sulphureted  hydrogen,  0.29;  nitrogen,  2.46; 
carbonic  acid,  3.67.  It  also  contains  traces  of  ammonia, 
carbon  disulphid,  cyanogen,  and  oxygen.— Coal-gas 
charcoal.    Same  as  gas-carbon  (which  see,  under  carbon). 

coal-goose  (kol'gos),  ».  A  local  British  name 
for  the  cormorant,  Fhalacrooorax  carbo,  from 
Its  color. 

coal-heaver  (kol'he"ver),  n.  One  employed  in 
the  moving  or  shoveling  of  coal,  in  loading  or 
discharging  coal-ships,  in  shoveling  coal  from 
the  coal-bunkers  of  a  steam-vessel  to  the  fur- 
naces, etc. ;  a  coal-passer. 

coal-hod  (kol'hod),  n.  A  hod  for  carrying  coal 
and  putting  it  on  the  fire. 

coal-hole  (kol'hol),  n.  1.  A  trap  in  the  side- 
walk for  the  reception  of  coal  to  be  stored  in 
a  cellar  beneath. —  2.  A  coal-cellar.  [Eng.]  — 
3.  Naut.,  that  part  of  a  ship's  hold  lying  near 
to  the  after-magazine  containing  coal,  wood, 
etc.     [Eng.] 

coal-hood,  coaly-hood  (kol'hud, -i-hiid),  n.  [So 
called  from  their  black  crown.]  1.  The  bull- 
finch.—2.  The  coal-tit. 

coal-hoodie  (kol'hud'i),  n.  l.  Same  as  coal- 
hood. —  2.  A  name  of  the  black-headed  bunt- 
ing, Eniberiza  schcenicla. 

coal-hulk  (kol'hulk),  n.  A  vessel  kept,  usual- 
ly at  foreign  stations,  for  supplying  steamers 
with  coal. 

coalier,  «.    See  collier'^. 

coaling  (ko'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  coal,  v.'] 
The  process  of  supplying  or  taking  in  coal  for 
use :  as,  the  coaling  of  a  steamer  or  locomotive ; 
a  coaling-&t&tian  or  coaK«gr-wharf . 

coalised,  p.  a.    See  coalized. 

coalite  (ko'a-lit),  a.  [<  L.  coalitus,  pp. :  see  the 
verb.]  United  or  coalesced:  applied  specifi- 
cally, in  entom.,  to  parts  structurally  or  usually 
separated  when  they  are  closely  united  without 
a  dividing  incisure  or  suture,  as  the  scutellum 
when  it  is  connate  with  the  pronotum,  or  the 
prologs  of  a  caterpillar  when  those  of  a  pair  are 
imited,  only  the  ends  being  sometimes  distinct. 
—  Coalite  abdomen,  one  in  which  the  segments  are 
united  without  sutures,  as  in  a  spider. — Coalite  ali- 
tmnk,  the  mesothorax  and  metathorax  when  they  ap- 
parently form  a  single  ring,  the  sterna  being  united,  as  in 
many  Hemiptera.—  Coalite  body,  a  body  in  which  the 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  all  closely  united,  as  in 
the  mites. 

coalitet  (ko'a-lit),  v.     [<  L.  coalitus,  pp.  of  coa- 
lescere :  see  coalesce.']    I.  intrans.  To  unite  or 
coalesce. 
Let  them  continue  to  coalite.    Bolingbroke,  Parties,  xix* 
H.  trans.  To  cause  to  unite  or  coalesce. 
Time  has  .  .  .  blended  and  coalited  the  conquered  with 
the  conquerors.  Burke,  To  Su?  H.  Langrishe. 

coalition  (ko-a-lish'on),  n.  [=  P.  coalition  = 
Sp.  coalieion  =  Pg.  coaligSto  =  It.  coalizione,  < 
ML.  coaUUo(n-),  <  L.  coalescere,  pp.  coalitus,  co- 
alesce: see  coalesce  a,iid  coalite.]  1.  Union  in 
a  body  or  mass ;  a  coming  together,  as  of  sep- 
arate bodies  or  parts,  and  their  union  through 

natural  causes  in  one  mass  or  whole :  as,  a  co- 
alition of  atoms  or  particles. 

'Tis  necessary  that  these  squandered  atoms  should  con- 
vene and  unite  into  great  masses ;  without  such  a  coali- 
tion the  chaos  must  have  reigned  to  all  eternity.  Bentley. 
2.  Voluntary  union  of  individual  persons,  par- 
ties, or  states ;  particularly,  a  temporary  com- 
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bining  of  parties  or  factions  for  the  attainment 
of  a  special  end ;  alliance.  Among  the  most  fa- 
mous coalitions  of  history  were  those  formed  at  different 
times  by  other  European  powers  against  France  during 
the  wars  succeeding  the  first  French  revolution. 

They  [the  Jews]  can  never  reduce  themselves  to  such  a 
Coalition  and  Unity  as  may  make  a  Eepublie,  Principality, 
or  Kingdom.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  14. 

Because  Lord  Shelburne  had  gained  the  king's  ear,  .  .  . 
the  latter  formed  a  coalition  with  Lord  Ncsfth,  whose  per- 
son and  whose  policy  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  decry- 
ing. Brougham,  Fox. 

The  coalition  had,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  lost  one 
valuable  member  and  gained  another.- 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x'ri. 

=  Syn.  2.  Alliance,  League,  Confederacy,  etc.  (see  aili- 
ance),  combination,  copartnership. 

coalitioner  (kd-a-lish'on-6r),  n.    [^(.  coalition  + 

-ej-i.]    A  coalitionist. "  [Rare.] 
coalitionist  (ko-a-lish'on-ist),  n.     [<  coalition 

-f  -ist.]    One  who  favors  coalition,  or  who  is  a 

member  of  a  coalition. 

A  coalition  of  the  Kepublicans  and  of  the  party  of  peace 

and  order  produced  the  Thiers  Government,  and  then  a 

change  in  the  balance  of  the  coalitionists  produced  the 

Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon. 

S.  Amos,  Science  of  Politics,  vi. 

coalized  (ko'a-lizd),^.  a.    [<  "coalize,  var.  of  co- 
alesce or  coalite  (see  -foe),  -h  -ed^.]    Joined  by 
or  in  a  coalition ;  allied.    Also  spelled  coalised. 
[Eare.] 
Eash  coalised  kings.  Carlyle. 

COallier,  «.     See  collier^. 

co-ally  (ko-a-li'),  m.  [<  co-^  +  ally\  n.]  A  joint 
ally :  as,  the  subject  of  a  co-ally.    Kent. 

coalman  (kol'man),  n. ;  pi.  coalmen  (-men).  [Cf. 
coalfish.]     The  young  coalfish.     [Local,  Eng.] 

coal-master  (kol'mas'tfer),  n.  The  owner  or 
lessee  of  a  coal-field  who  works  it  and  disposes 
of  its  produce.     [Eng.] 

coal-measures  (k61'mezh"iirz),  n.  pi.  In  geol., 
that  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  series  in  which 
beds  of  coal  are  found.  Thp  coal-measures  are  some- 
times several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and  consist,  in 
addition  to  the  coal  itself,  of  many  beds  of  clay,  shale,  and 
sandstone.     See  carboniferous. 

coal-meter  (k6rme"ter),  n.  One  appointed  to 
superintend  the  measuring  of  coal.     [Eng.] 

coal-mine  (kol'min),  n.  A  mine  or  pit  from 
which  coal  is  obtained. 

coal-miner  (k6rmi"n6r),  n.  One  who  works  in 
a  coal-mine. 

coal-mining  (kol '  mi  "  ning),  a.  Pertaining  to 
mining  for  coal;  engaged  in  or  connected  with 
mining  coal :  as,  the  coal^dning  districts ;  the 
coal-mining  interests. 

coal-mouse  (kol'mous),  n. ;  pi.  coal-mice  or  coal- 
mouses.  [Also  written  colemouse;  <  ME.  eolmose, 
collemase,  <  AS.  colmdse(,=  D.  koolmees=MB.Gc. 
holemeise,  Q-.  Icohlmeise),  coal-mouse,  coal-tit,  so 
caUed  from  its  glossy  black  head  and  throat 
(cf.  P.  charbonnier  =  Sp.  carbonero,  coal-mouse, 
<  L.  carbo^n-),  coal),  <  col,  coal,  -I-  mdse,  ME.. 
mose  (=  MD.  meese,  D.  mees  =  MLG.  mese  ^ 
OHG.  msisa,  MHG.  G.  meise  =  Dan.  m^se  = 
Norw.  «ie!S  =  Icel.-dim.  meisingr,  >  OP.  masange, 
P.  masange,  Walloon  masenge,  Eouchi  masinque, 
Picard  masaingue,  ML.  masance,  coal-mouse), 
the  name  of  several  small  birds,  now  found  only 
in  two  compounds,  where  it  has  been  corrupted 
to -TOOMse,  namely,  coal-mouse  and  titmouse:  see 
mosel.  The  plural,  which  is  little  used,  follows 
that  of  titmouse  {titmice)  in  conforming  to  the 
plural  of  mouse;  but  some  writers  avoid  the 
corruption  in  the  plural,  and  write  coal-momes.] 
Same  as  coal-tit. 

coal-note  (kol'not),  n.  A  particular  form  of 
promissory  note  formerly  in  use  in  the  port  of 
London. 

coal-oil  (kol'oil),  n.    Same  as  petroleum. 

coal-passer  (korpas'to),  ».  One  whose  duty 
is  to  pass  coal  to  the  furnace  of  a  steam-engine. 

coal-pipe  (kai'pip),  n.  The  cast  of  a  tree  formed 
in  rock,  usually  in  sandstone.  Such  casts,  standing 
vertically  are  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  English  coal- 
fields, and  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  miner,  as  they  are 
likely  to  fall  as  soon  as  the  supporting  rock  is  removed. 

coal-pit  (kol '  pit),  n.  [<  ME.  (not  found).  < 
AS.  colpytt,  <  col,  coal,  +  pytt,  pit:  see  pitK] 
1.  A  pit  where  coal  is  dug. —  2.  In  the  United 
States,  a  place  where  charcoal  is  made. 

coal-plant  (kol'plant),  n.  A  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly preserved  or  fossilized  relic  of  vegeta- 
tion found  in  connection  with  mineral  coal,  and 
regarded  as  representing,  or  as  akin  with,  the 
vegetation  of  which  the  coal  itself  is  composed. 
The  vegetable  remains  which  are  in  the  best  preservation 
and  have  been  most  studied  occur  chiefly  in  the  strata 
between  which  the  beds  of  coal  are  intertaiated,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  under-clay  or  clunch  by  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  underlain.  The  shaly  strata  over- 
lying the  coal  are  also  very  frequently  found  to  be  crowded 
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•with  well-preserved  forms  of  vegetable  life.  The  vegeta- 
tion accompanying  coal  varies  vfith  its  geological  age. 
(See  coal.)  As  the  Paleozoic  or  "  Carboniferous  "  coal  is — 
m  Europe  and  the  eastern  United  States,  at  least  —  much 
more  important  than  that  of  any  other  geological  age, 
it  is  this  coal-vegetation  which  has  been  the  object  of  the 
most  careful  investigation.  While  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  coal  itself  has  been  formed  from  the  aggregation" 
and  more  or  less  complete  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  prove  this,  except  by 
microscopic  examination,  after  preliminary  chemical 
treatment  by  which  most  of  the  entirely  disorganized  por- 
tion of  the  coal  has  been  removed.  Among  the  materials 
of  which  the  coal  of  different  regions  has  been  shown  by 
various  authorities  to  be  made  up  are :  bark  of  Catamites, 
Lepidodendron,  and  SigUlaria,  spores  of  Lepidodendron, 
vascular  portions  of  Pecopferis  and  other  ferns,  and  leaves 
and  baric  of  Cordaites.  (See  these  words.)  Vegetation  of 
a  higher  order  than  the  Conferee  has  not  yet  been  proved 
to  exist  in  connection  with  coal  of  Carboniferous  age ;  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  fossil  plants  of  that  epoch  be- 
longs to  the  Cryptoga/mia. 
coal-sack  (kol'sak),  n.  1.  A  sack  made  of 
strong  coarse  material  for  containing  or  carry- 
ing coal. — 2.  A  sailors'  term  for  a  dark  place 
in  the  Galaxy  south  of  Crux.  Also  called  the 
hole  in  the  sky. 

In  the  midst  of  them  [the  southern  circumpolar  constel- 
lations], as  if  for  contrast,  is  the  darlc  hole,  called  by  the 
sailors  the  Coal-sack^  where  even  the  telescope  reveals  no 
sign  of  light. 

H,  W.  Warren,  Kecreations  in  Astronomy,  p.  208. 

coalsay,  ».     See  coalsey. 

coal-screen  (kol'skren), «.  A  device  for  screen- 
ing coal.  A  common  form  is  that  of  a  cylinder,  perfo- 
rated or  made  of  wire  netting,  which  revolves  on  its  long- 
er axis  and  in  an  inclined  position. 

coal-scuttle  (kol'skut'l),  «.  A  vessel,  ordina- 
rily of  metal,  used  for  holding  coal  and  putting 
it  on  a  fire;  a  coal-hod. — Coal-scuttle  bonnet,  a 
bonnet  formerly  worn,  shaped  somewhat  like  acoal-scuttle, 
usually  projecting  far  before  the  face. 

Miss  Snevellici  .  .  .  glancing  from  the  depths  of  her 
coal-scuttle  bonnet.         Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xxiii. 

coalsey  (kol'si),  «.     [Appar.  <  coals,  pi.,  +  -ey 

for  -y;  as  if  coaly.l    A  local  English  name  of 

the  coalfish.    Also  spelled  coalsay. 
COal-sMp  (kol'ship),  n.    A  ship  employed  in 

transporting  coal. 
coal-slack  (kol'slak),  n.    [Of.  Gr.  Tcohlenschlacke, 

coal-cinder.]    The  dust  or  grime  of  coal.    Also 

coal-sleek. 

Since  scarcely  ever  wash'd  the  coalsleck  from  her  face. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.  280. 

coal-smut  (kol'smut),  «.    Same  as  coal-slack. 

coal-staith  (kol'stath),  n.    See  staith. 

coal-stone  (kol'  ston),  n.   A  kind  of  cannel-coal. 

coal-stove  (kol'stov),  n.  A  stove  in  which  coal 
is  used  as  fuel ;  specifically,  a  stove  for  burning 
anthracite  coal. 

coal-tar  (kol'tar),  n.  A  thick,  Mack,  viscid, 
opaque  liquid  which  condenses  in  the  pipes 
when  gas  is  distilled  from  coal,  it  is  a  mixture  ef 
many  different  liquid  and  solid  substances,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  these  into  useful  products  is  now  an  important 
branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry.  Among  these  pro- 
ducts may  be  named  paraffin,  naphtha,  henzol,  creasote, 
anthracene,  carbolic  acid,  naphthaline,  pitch,  etc.  The 
basic  oil  of  coal-tar  is  the  most  abundant  source  of  the 
beautiful  aniline  colors,  their  various  hues  being  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  aniline  by  means  of  acids,  etc.  (See  aniline.) 
Coal-tar  is  made  into  asphalt  for  pavements,  and  with  coal- 
dust  forms  by  pressure  an  excellent  artificial  fuel.  It  is 
largelyused,  by  itself  and  combined  with  other  substances, 
to  form  preservative  compositions  for  coating  wood  and 
metal.  Also  called  5r<M-«ar.— Coal-tar  colors,  a  name 
given  to  a  numerous  class  of  colors  derived  from  coal-tar 
by  various  complex  chemical  processes.  They  are  more 
often  and  popularly  called  aniline  colors,  as  aniline  was 
the  first  of  them  discovered. '    See  aniline. 

coal-tit  (kol'tit),  n.  [<  coal  H-  tit^.  See  coal- 
mouse  and  Utmov.se.']  The  Partis  ater,  one  of  the 
titmice:  so  called  from  its  glossy hlaok  head 
and  throat.    Also  cole-tit  and  coat-mouse. 

coal-trimmer  (k6rtrim"er),  n.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed to  stow  and  trim  or  shift  coal  on  board 
vessels,  either  as  cargo  or  as  a  supply  for  the 
f.umaees. 

coal-viewer  (korvu'er),  n.  In  mining,  a  per- 
son employed  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the 
one  to  whom  the  royalty  is  payable,  or  of  the 
person  who  works  the  mine. 

coal-whipper  (k6rhwip"er), «.  One  who  raises 
coal  from  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  unloading  it;  a 
coal-heaver.  Coal-whippers  are  now  being  superseded 
by  machinery,  which  executes  the  work  both  more  cheaply 
and  more  expeditiously.    [Eng.] 

The  swarthy,  demon-like  coal-whippers  .  .  .  issuing 
from  those  black  ai'ches  in  the  Strand. 

M.  W.  Savage,  Keuben  Medlicott,  i.  3. 

coal-whipping  (k6rhwip"ing),  n.  The  act  of 
raising  coal  from  the  hold  of  a  vessel. 

coal-workings  (korwer-'kingz),  n.  sing,  or  pi. 
A  coal-mine ;  a  place  where  coal  is  raised. 

At  last  we  reached  the  coal-workings,  and  a  more  de- 
serted, melancholy-looking  place  for  a  mine  I  have  never 
seen.  Ansted,  Hungary,  p.  121. 
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coal-works  (kol'werks),  n.  sing,  or  pi.  A  place 
where  coal  is  dug,  including  the  machinery  for 
raising  the  coal ;  a  colliery. 

coalyi  (ko'li),  a.  [<  coal  +  -i/l.]  Pertaining 
to  or  like  coal;  containing  coal. 

C0aly2  (ko'li),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  collie. 

coaly-hood,  n.    See  coal-hood. 

coambulant  (ko-am'bu-lant),  a.  [<  LL.  coam- 
hulan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  coambulare,  walk  together,  < 
L.  CO-,  together,  -f-  ambulare,  walk:  see  eo-^,  and 
ambulate,  amble.']    In  her.,  walking  side  by  side. 

coaming  (ko'ming),  -u.  [Also  written  combing, 
being  a  particular  use  of  that  word:  see  comb- 
ing.] Naut.,  one  of  the  raised  borders  or  edges 
of  the  hatches,  designed  to  prevent  water  on 
deck  from  running  below. 

coannex  (ko-a-neks'),  V.  t.  [<  co-i  +  annex.] 
To  annex  witt  something  else.     [Bare.] 

coap  (kop),  n.    See  cope^. 

coappear  (ko-a-per'),  V.  i.  [<  co-'^  +  appear.] 
To  appear  together.     [Rare.] 

Heaven's  scornful  flames  and  thine  [Cupid's]  can  never  co- 
appear.  '  Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  1. 

COapprehend  (ko-ap-rf-hend'),  «>■  t.  [<  co-1  + 
apprehend.]  To  apprehend  together  with  an- 
other.    [Rare.] 

They  assumed  the  shapes  of  animals  common  unto  all 
eyes,  and  by  their  conjunctions  and  compositions  were  able 
to  communicate  their  conceptions  unto  any  that  coappre- 
he^ided  the  syntaxis  of  their  natures. 

Sir  T.  Brmime,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  20. 

coapt  (ko-apf),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  coaptare,  <  L.  co-, 
together,  -I-  aptare,  fit :  see  co-l  and  apt,  v.,  and 
cf.  coaptate.]    Same  as  coaptate. 

■The  side  margin  of  the  elytron  is  expanded  so  as  to  co- 
apt  itself  with  the  prothorax  to  form  an  oval  outline. 

Le  Conte. 

coaptate  (ko-ap'tat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eoap- 
tated,  ppr.  coaptating.     [<  LL.  coaptatus,  pp. 

'of  coaptore,  fit  together:  see  coapt.]  To  adjust 
or  fit,  as  parts  to  one  another;  specifically,  in 
surg.,  to  adjust  (the  parts  of  a  broken  boue)  to 
each  other. 

coaptation  (ko-ap-ta'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  coap- 
taUo(n-),  <  coaptare,  fit  together:  see  coaptate.] 

1.  The  adaptation  or  adjustment  of  parts  to  one 
another. 

The  same  method  makes  both  prose  and  verse  beautiful, 
which  consists  in  the  judicious  coaptation  and  ranging  of 
the  words.  Broome. 

2.  In  surg.,  the  act  of  placing  the  broken  ex- 
tremities of  a  bone  in  their  natural  position,  or 
of  restoring  a  luxated  bone  to  its  place ;  bone- 
setting.  Dunglison. — 3.  In  anat. ,  a  kind  of  glid- 
ing articulation  of  one  bone  with  another,  as 
that  of  the  patella  with  the  femur. 

coaptator  (ko'ap-ta-tor),  n.  [NL.,  <  LL.  coap- 
tare, fit  together:  see  coaptate.]  A , surgical 
apparatus  for  fitting  together  the  ends  of  a 
broken  bone  and  keeping  them  in  the  required 
position  while  their  union  is  taking  place.  JS. 
M.  Knight. 

COaration  (ko-a-ra'shou),  n.  [<  co-^  +  ara- 
tion.]  Cooperative  plowing  or  tillage:  a  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  practised  in  ancient  village 
communities.     Seebohm.     [Bare.] 

COarb  (ko-arb'),  n.     Same  as  eomarb. 

coarbiter  (ko-ar'bi-ter),  n.  [<  co-i  +  arbiter.] 
A  joint  arbiter. 

The  friendly  composition  made  and  celebrated  by  the 
hono:  personages,  master  Nicholas  Stocket,  Thomas  Graa, 
and  Walter  Sibil,  in  the  yeare  1S88,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  coarbiters  on  our  part.       Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 153. 

coarctt  (ko-arkf),  i>.  t.  [<  L.  coarctare,  erro- 
neous form  of  coartare,  press  together,  <  co-, 
together,  +  artare,  press :  see  co-^  and  arts. 
Ct  coart.]  1.  To  press  together;  crowd;  con- 
fine closely.  Bacon. — 2.  To  restrain;  confine. 
He  must  blame  and  impute  it  to  himself  that  he  has 
thus  coarcted  or  straitened  himself  so  far. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

coarctatet  (ko-ark'tat),  v.  t.    [<  L.  coarctatus, 

pp.  of  coarctare :  see  coarct.]    Same  as  coarct. 
coarctate,  coarctated  (kp-ark'tat,  -ta-ted),  a. 

[<  L.  coarctatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]    .Crowded 

together.   Specifically— (a) 

In  entom. :  (1)  Compressed  ; 

much  attenuated,  generally 

at  the  base ;  having  a  narrow 

base,  butwiderand  thickerto- 

ward  the  apex.   (2)  Crowded ; 

packed  into  a  small  space. 

(6)  In  bot.,  compact ;  dense, 

as  a  panicle ;  closely  appress- 

ed,  as  a  foliaceous  thallus. — 

Coarctate  abdomen,  in  en- 
tom., an  abdomen  attached  by 

a  narrow  base,  but  immedi- 
ately enlarged,  and  so  closely 

applied  to  the  tiiorax  that  it 

appears  to  form  a  part  of  it, 


Coarctate  Pupa,  lateral  and 
dorsal  views.  (Vertical  line 
shows  natural  size.) 
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as  in  the  butterflies  and  most  flies. — Coarctate  XUeta- 
morphosis,  in  entom.,  a  metamorphosis  characterized  by 
a  maggot-like  larva  and  a  quiescent  coarctate  pupa. — Co- 
arctate pupa,  in  entom.,  a  pupa  inclosed  in  an  oval  cor- 
neous case,  formed  by  the  diled  and  expanded  skin  of  the 
larva,  and  having  no  external  indications  of  the  organs ;  a 
form  exhibited  in  most  Diptera. 
coarctation  (ko-ark-ta'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  coarcta- 
tio(n-),  <  coarctare:  see  coarctate,  v.,  and  co- 
arct.] If.  Confinement ;  restriction  to  a  narrow 
space;  restraint  of  liberty. 

Human  knowledge  is  confined  and  circumscribed  ;  and 
yet  without  any  such  contracting  or  coarctation  but  that 
it  may  comprehend  all  the  universal  nature  of  things. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  10. 

2.  Pressure  ;  contraction;  specifically,  in  med., 
the  contracting  or  lessening  of  the  diameter  of 
a  canal,  as  the  intestine  or  the  urethra,  or  the 
contraction  of  a  cavity.  Bay. 
coarse  (kors),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  course,  cowrse, 
curse,  prob.  developed  (in  the  16th  oentvxj)  from 
the  ME.  phrases  in  course,  by  course,  i.  e.,  in 
(regular,  natural)  order,  in  common  fashion; 
hence,  common ;  cf .  similar  senses  of  ordinary, 
mean,  common.  See  course^.]  1.  Of  inferior 
or  faulty  quality;  poor  in  kind  or  character; 
not  pure  or  choice;  not  soft  or  dainty;  rude; 
common;  base. 

Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
I  shall  be  most  happy 
To  be  employ'd,  when  you  please  to  command  me. 
Even  in  the  coarsest  office. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 
Capt.  Swan,  to  encourage  his  Men  to  eat  this  course 
Flesh,  would  commend  it  for  extraordinary  good  Food. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 146. 
A  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed.  Otviay. 

My  Lord,  eat,  also,  tho'  the  fare  is  coarse. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  Wanting  in  fineness  of  texture  or  delicacy 
of  structure,  or  in  elegance  of  form ;  composed 
of  large  parts  or  particles;  thicli  and  rough 
in  texttire:  as,  coarse  thread  or  yarn;  coarse 
hair;  coarse  sand;  coarse  cloth;  coarse  paper. 

Little  girl  with  the  poor  coarse  hand. 

Browning,  James  Lee's  Wife. 

We  pass  through  gentle  steps  from  a  coarse  cluster  of 
stars,  such  as  the  Pleiades,  .  .  .  till  we  find  ourselves 
brought  to  an  object  such  as  the  nebula  in  Orion. 

A.  M.  Gierke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  30. 

3.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  lack  of  re- 
finement; rude;  vulgar;  of  manners  or  speech, 
unpolished,  uncivil,  or  ill-bred:  as,  a  coarse 
face ;  coarse  manners. 

In  my  coarse  English.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  Mn&iA. 

Coarse,  uncivilized  words.    Addison,  Spectator,  No.  119. 
Daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  coarse. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

4.  Gross ;  indelicate ;  offensive :  as,  coarse  lan- 
guage; a  coarse  gesture. — 5.  Rough;  inclem- 
ent; \mpleasant:  said  of  the  weather:  as,  it's 
a  coarse  day.  [Scotch  and  prov.  Bng.]  —Coarse 
metal.    Same  as  matte.— Coarse  stuff.    Sees(«/. 

coarse-grained  (kors'grand),  a.  1.  Consisting 
of  large  particles,  fibers,  or  constituent  ele- 
ments: as,  coarse-grained  granite  or  wood. —  3. 
Wanting  in  refinement,  delicacy,  or  sensibility; 
vulgar:  as,  a,  coarse-grained  iia,t}iie. 
coarsely  (kors'li),  adv.  In  a  coarse  manner, 
(a)  In  an  indifferent  or  inferior  manner  ;  rudely ;  poorly. 
Fared  coarsely  and  poorly. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  viL  9. 
(6)  Without  refinement  or  grace  in  delineation  or  descrip- 
tion ;  rudely. 

Sardanapalus  is  more  coarsely  drawn  than  any  dramatic 
personage  that  we  can  remember. 

Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 
(c)  Inelegantly ;  uncivilly ;  without  art  or  polish,  (d)  Gross- 
ly ;  indelicately. 

There  is  a  gentleman  that  serves  the  count 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her.    Shale,  All's  Well,  iii.  5. 

coarsen  (kor'sn),  v.  t.  [<  coarse  +  -en^.]  To 
render  coarse  or  coarser,  in  any  sense ;  espe- 
cially, make  imrefined  or  inelegant ;  make  rude 
or  vulgar:  as,  to  coarsen  one's  nature.  [Rare.] 
coarseness  (kors'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  coarse,  in  any  sense. 
The  coarseness  of  sackcloth.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Pardon  the  coarseness  of  the  illustration. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
There  appears  ...  a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies, 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

coartt  (ko-arf),  «•  *■  [<  ME.  coarten.  <  L.  coar- 
tare, coarctare,  compress,  compel :  see  coarct] 
To  compel. 
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That  80  thai  he  coart  to  swymme  in  aape, 
Enclude  hem,  and  alle  harme  thai  shal  escape. 

Palladiue,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  213. 
Dyves  by  dethe  was  straytely  coartid 
01  his  lyt  to  make  a  sudden  translacion. 

MS.  Laud,  416,  Jol.  101.    (BalUwdl.) 

coarticulated  Oso-ar-tlk'ii-la-ted),  o.  [<  co-1  + 
ariicttteted.]  Coapted;  conjoined;  articulated 
one  with  another,  as  hones. 

COarticulation  (ko-ar-tik-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  co-1 
+  articulation.']  Articulation  one  with  another ; 
especially,  the  articulation  of  the  hones  in  a 
joint. 

coasayt,  «.    An  ohsolete  form  of  cawseica?/.     • 

coassessor  (ko-a-ses'or),  n.  [<  co-'^  +  assessor.'} 
A  joint  assessor. 

coassume  (ko-a-stim'),  v.  t.  [<  co-'^  +  ossitnte.] 
To  assume  or  take  upon  one's  self  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another.     Walsall.     [Rare.] 

coast  (kost),  n.  [<  MB.  coste,  eoost,  cost  =  MD. 
koste,  kuste,  D.  kust  (>  Gr.  kiiste  =  Dan.  kyst  = 
Sw.  kust),  coast,  <  OF.  coste,  F.  cdte,  rib,  hill, 
shore,  coast  (of.  OF.  cost6  =  F.  c6t4,  side),  =  Pr. 
Pg.  It.  costa,  rib,  hill,  shore,  =  Sp.  costa,  coast, 
cuesta,  hill,  <  L.  costa,  a  rib,  a  side,  ML.  coast. 
Prom  the  same  L.  source  are  derived  costal, 
accdst,  and  cutlet.']     If.  A  side ;  the  side. 

Alle  the  cost  of  the  Imygte  he  keruys  [carves]  doune  clene. 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  st.  47. 

At  the  coost  f orsothe  of  the  tabernacle  that  blholdith  to 

the  north.  Wydif,  Ex.  xxxvi.  25. 

Some  kind  of  virtue  .  .  .  bends  the  rays  towards  the 

coa«t  of  unusual  refraction.  Newton,  Opticks. 

Take  a  cooM  of  lamb,  and  parboil  it,  take  out  all  the 

bones  as  near  as  you  can,  etc. 

Gentlewoman's  Delight  (1676). 

2.  The  exterior  line,  limit,  or  border  of  a  coun- 
try ;  boundary ;  bound. 

From  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even  unto  the  utter- 
most sea  shall  your  coast  be.  Deut.  xi.  24. 

Give  us  seven  days'  respite,  that  we  may  send  messen- 
gers unto  all  the  coasts  of  Israel.  1  Sam.  xi.  3. 

And  they  began  to  pray  him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts. 

Mark  v.  17. 

3.  (a)  The  side,  edge,  or  margin  of  the  land 
next  to  the  sea ;  the  sea-shore. 

One  show'd  an  ii-on  coast  and  angry  waves. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

(6)  The  boundary-line  formed  by  the  sea ;  the 
coast-line. 

So  passeth  he  by  alle  the  Havens  of  that  Coost,  un  tU  he 
come  to  Jaffe,  that  ys  the  neyest  Haven  unto  Jerusalem. 
Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  126. 

4.  [From  the  verb.]  A  slide  on  a  sled  down  a 
snowy  or  icy  incline  :  as,  to  go  out  for  a  coast. 
[IT.  S.]  —  Clear  the  coast,  get  out  of  the  way ;  remove 
obstructions  or  obstacles  ;  make  room  :  nearly  always  used 
in  the  imperative.  [Colloq.]— The  coast  is  Clear,  no  one 
is  in  the  way ;  the  danger  is  over ;  ihe  enemy  has  gone  or 
is  absent. 

Is  the  coast  dear  ?    None  but  friends  ? 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  v. 

coast  (kost),  V.  [<  ME.  costen,  as  if  directly  < 
coste,  n. ;  but  rather  shortened  from  the  usual 
costeen,  costeien  (>  Sc.  costay),  coast  (trans,  and 
intrans.),  <  OF.  costeer,  costoicr,  costier,  F.  cd- 
toyer  (=  It.  costeggiare),  go  alongside  of,  coast, 
<  coste,  a  coast,  border.  The  sense  '  slide  down 
an  incline'  appears  to  depend  on  OF.  coste,  a 
hillside ;  but  early  instances  of  this  sense  are 
wanting.]  I.  intransi  1.  To  sail  near  a  coast; 
sail  along  or  near  the  shore,  or  in  sight  of  land ; 
foUow  the  coast-Une;  rarely,  to  travel  along, 
either  on  or  near  the  coast. 

Leaving  the  African  shore,  we  struck  across  to  Sicily, 

and  coasting  along  its  eastern  border,  beheld  with  pleasure 

the  towering  form  of  ^Etna.  W.  Ware,  Zenobia,  1. 19. 

In  the  morning  they  divided  their  company  to  coast 

along,  some  on  shore  and  some  in  the  boat. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  44. 

2.  To  sail  from  port  to  port  on  the  same  coast. 
I  was  coastitig  then  for  a  year  and  eight  months. 

S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  lOS. 

Hence  —  3.  Figuratively,  to  feel  one's  way  cau- 
tiously ;  grope  along. 

The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he  coasts, 
And  hedges,  his  own  way.     Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

4t.  To  advance;  proceed;  go. 

Towards  me  a  sory  mght  did  cost. 

Spenser,  Daphnaida,  1.  39. 

My  lord  is  coasted  one  way ; 
My  father,  though  his  hurts  forbade  his  travel. 
Hath  took  another. 

Fletcher  {and  Massinger  T),  Lovers'  Progress,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  slide  on  a  sled  down  a  hill  or  an  incline 
covered  with  snow  or  ice.     [U.  S.] 

They  encountered  a  troop  of  boys  and  girls  coasting. 
Some  were  coming  up  the  hill,  .  .  .  others  wheeling  about 
and  skimming  away  through  the  bright  air,  the  ups  and 
downs  forming  a  perfect  line  of  revolution. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 
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6.  To  descend  a  hill  on  a  bicycle,  removing  the 
feet  from  the  pedals.  [U.  S.]— 7.  To  draw 
supplies  to  lumberers'  shanties.  [Canadian.] 
II.  trans.  1.  To  sail  along  or  near  to,  as  a 
coast,  or  along  the  shore  of:  as,  to  coast  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  to  coa^t  an  island. 

The  Spaniards  haue  coasted  it  [Nova  Guinea]  seuen  hun- 
dred leagues,  and  yet  cannot  tel  whether  it  be  an  lie  or 
Continent.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  864. 

First  discovered  and  coasted  by  Columbus  during  his 
fourth  and  last  voyage  in  1502,  Nicaragua  was  not  regu- 
larly explored  till  1522.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  479. 

2t.  To  carry  or  conduct  along  a  coast  or  river- 
bank. 
The  Indians  .  .  .  coasted  me  along  the  river. 

Eakluyt's  Voyages,  IIL  322. 

3t.  To  draw  near  to;  approach;  keep  close  to; 
pursue. 

Douglas  still  coasted  the  Englishmen,  doing  them  what 
damage  he  might.  Holinshed,  Clironicles,  III.  352. 

Take  you  those  horse  and  coast  'em ;  upon  the  first  ad- 
vantage. 
If  they  will  not  slack  their  march,  charge  'em  up  roundly. 
Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  5. 
4t.  To  accost. 

Who  are  these  that  coast  us? 
You  told  me  the  walk  was  private. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  i.  1. 

coastal  (kos'tal),  a.  [<  coast  +  -al.  Of.  costal.] 
Of  or  pertainihgto  a  coast  or  shore.     [Rare.] 

coaster  (kos-'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
coasts.  Specifically— (o)  A  person  engaged  in  sailing 
along  a  coast,  or  in  trading  from  port  to  port  in  the  same 
counti-y. 

As  if  a  coaster,  who  had  gone  from  port  to  port  only, 
should  pretend  to  give  a  better  description  of  the  inland 
parts  of  a  country  than  those  who  have  travelled  it  all 
over.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

(6)  A  vessel  used  in  this  service ;  a  coasting-vessel. 

I  don't  rank  able-bodied  seaman  like  I  used,  and  it's  as 

much  as  I  can  do  to  get  a  berth  on  a  coaster,  , 

5.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  110. 

(c)  One  engaged  in  the  sport  of  coasting  or  sledding.  [U. 
S.]  (d)  A  teamsterwho  draws  supplies  to  lumberers'  shan- 
ties. [Canadian.]  (e)  A  low  round  tray,  usually  of  silver, 
and  formerly  on  wheels,  in  which  a  decanter  "  coasts  "  or 
makes  the  circuit  of  a  diuing-table,  for  the  greater  conve- 
nience of  the  company. 

2t.  .An  inhabitant  of  or  a  dweller  near  the  sea- 
coast. 

Sir,  if  you  had  beene  present,  you  never  saw,  nor  heard 
any,  or  English  man,  or  other  coaster,  .  .  .  use  more  ma- 
licious inventions,  more  diabolicall  deceites. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues. 

coast-guard  (kost'gard),  n.  A  guard  stationed 
on  the  coast;  specifically,  in  Great  Britain,  a 
body  of  men  originally  designed  only  to  pre- 
vent smuggling  as  agents  of  the  custpms,  and 
hence  called  the  preventive  service,  but  now 
employed  as  a  general  police  force  for  the  coast, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Admiralty. 

coast-ice  (kost'is),  n.  The  belt  of  ice  which  in 
extreme  northern  latitudes  forms  along  the 
shore  of  an  island  or  a  continent. 

coasting  (kos'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  coast,  v.] 
1.  The  act  or  business  of  sailing  along  the 
coast  or  from  port  to  port  in  the  same  country, 
for  purposes  of  trade. — 3.  The  sport  of  sliding 
on  a  sled  down  an  incline  covered  with  snow 
or  ice.  [U.  S.] — 3t.  [Cf.  accoast,  var.  of  ac- 
cost.] Advances  toward  acquaintance ;  specifi- 
cally, courtship. 

0,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6. 
[Most  editions  have  "accosting  welcome"  instead  of  "a 
coasting  welcome,  "j  —  Coasting  Act,  a  United  States  stat- 
ute of  1793  (1  Stat.,  306)  for  enrolling  and  licensing  ships 
employed  in  the  coasting-trade  and  fisheries.— Coastlng- 
pilot.  Same  as  coast-pilot. — Coasting-trade,  trade  car- 
ried on  between  the  different  ports  of  the  same  country, 
or  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  by  vessels  sailing  along 
the  coast,  as  distinguished  from  foreign  and  colonial  trade : 
loosely,  in  American  usage,  extended  to  trade  between 
ports  of  adjoining  countries  presenting  a  continuous  coast- 
line. 

coastlander  (kost'lan-der),  /(.  [<  coast  +  land 
+  -eri.]    One  who  dwells  on  the  coast. 

The  great  invasion  of  Egypt  by  these  islanders  and 
coastlanders,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  different  races. 

Anthrop.  Inst.  Jour.,  XVI.  372. 

coast-line  (kost'lin),  n.  The  outline  of  a  shore 
or  coast. 

coast-pilot  (k6st'pi''''lot),  n.      1.   A  pilot  who 
conducts  vessels  along  a  coast. — 2.  A  detailed 
description  of  a  coast,  with  instructions  for 
navigating  it. 
Also  coasting-pilot. 

coast-rat  (kost'rat),  n.  A  name  of  the  .African 
mole-rat,  Bathyergus  maritimus. 

coast-'waiter  (k6st'wa'''tto),  n.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, an  officer  of  the  customs  who  superintends 
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the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods  coastwise. 
Also  called  land-waiter,  landing-waiter. 

coast'ward,  coast'wards  (kost'ward,  -wardz), 
adv.  [<  coast  +  -^ard,  -wards.]  Towari  the 
coast.     TF.  Collins. 

coastways  (kost'waz),  adv.  [Var.  of  coastwise, 
after  way  :  see  -wise.]    Same  as  coastwise. 

coastwise  (kost'wiz),  adv.  [<  coast  +  -wise.] 
By  way  of  or  along  the  coast. 

coastwise  (kost'wiz),  a.     [<  coastwise,  adv.] 

Following  the  coast;  moving  or  carried  on 

along  the  coast;  as,  the  coastwise  tv&Ae. 

Nobody  but  was  struck  with  his  [Webster's]  knowledge 

of  all  the  great  routes  and  marts  of  our  foreign,  coafi(- 

wis'e,  and  interior  commerce.      Choate,  Addresses,  p.  305. 

coati,  n.    A  variant  spelling  of  cote^. 

COat^  (kot),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cote;  <.  ME. 
cote,  coote,  cotte,  <  OP.  cote,  also  cotte,  P.  cotte 
=  Pr.  cota,  cot  =  Cat.  cot  =  Sp.  Pg.  cola  =  It. 
cotta,  a  coat,  etc.,  =  MHG.  kutte,  G.  kutte  (> 
Dan.  kutte),  a  cowl,  <  ML.  cota,  cotta,  also  coi- 
tus, a  tunic ;  of  Teut.  origin :  cf .  OS.  cott=  OHG. 
choezo,  chozza,  MHG.  G.  'kotze,  a  coarse  woolen 
mantle  (cf .  OHG.  umbi-chuzzi,  an  overgarment, 
umli-chuzzen,  clothe),  orig.  'a  cover'  or  'shel- 
ter,' being  allied  to  E.  cot^  and  cote^,  q.  v.  A 
similar  transfer  of  sense  from  'house' to  'hood' 
or  'mantle'  is  seen  in  cassock,  casule,  chasuble.] 
It.  A  principal  outer  garment;  any  covering 
for  the  body. 

Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make 
coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them.  Gen.  iii,  21. 

2.  An  outer  or  upper  garment  worn  by  men, 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  in  the  early 
middle  ages  it  was  identical  with  what  is  now  called  a  tu- 
nic, or  sometimes  witiji  the  cassock  and  corset  (which  see). 
Coats  of  modern  form,  fitted  to  the  body  and  having  loose 
skirts,  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.  of  England. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  coat  has 
heen  of  two  general  fashions :  a  broad-skirted  coat,  now 
reduced  to  the  form  of  the  frock-coat  (which  see),  and  a 
coat  with  tlie  skirts  cut  away  at  the  sides  (the  modern 
dress-coat),  worn  now  only  as  a  part  of  what  is  called  even- 
ing dress.  There  are  many  other  styles,  as  coats  without 
skh'ts,  or  sack-coats;  coats  with  the  skirts  eut  away  diago- 
nally from  the  front  downward,  or-cutaway  coats,  etc.  See 
also  overcoat. 

The  coat  of  many  colours  .  .  .  they  brought.  . .  to  their 
father ;  and  said.  This  have  we  found :  know  now  whether 
it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no.  Gen.  xxxvii.  32. 

You  laugh  if  coat  and  breeches  strangely  vary. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  i.  163. 

The  coat  [in  1772]  was  also  short,  reaching  only  to  the 

hips,  fitting  closely,  having  a  small  turn-over  collar  as  now 

worn.  Fairholt,  I.  390. 

3.  A  woman's  outdoor  garment  resembling  a 
man's  coat  in  material  and  make. — 4+.  An  un- 
der garment  for  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
fitting  somewhat  closely ;  a  tunic  or  shirt. 

And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  Mat.  v.  40. 

Now  the  coat  was  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top 
throughout.  John  xix.  23. 

5.  A  petticoat.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 
Her  coats  she  has  kilted  up  to  her  knee. 

Jock  o'  the  Side  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  82). 
In  Turkey  the  Reverse  appears ; 
Long  Coats  the  haughty  Husband  wears. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

6t.  The  habit  or  vesture  of  an  order  or  class  of 
men,  and  hence  the  order  or  class  itself,  or  the 
office  or  station  peculiar  to  the  order;  cloth. 

It  will  not  be  amiss,  if,  in  private,  you  keep  good  your 

acquaintance  with  Crites,  or  some  other  of  his  poor  coat. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  1. 

It  becomes  not  yoirr  lordships  coat 

To  take  so  many  lives  away. 

Roiin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Child's  Ballads, 

[V.  296). 
7.  The  external  natural  covering  of  an  animal, 
as  hair,  fur,  wool,  etc. —  8.  A  thin  layer  of  a 
substance  covering  a  surface;  a  coating:  as,  a 
coat  of  paint,  pitch,  or  varnish;  a  coaJ  of  tm- 
foil. 

There  are  many  petrifications  in  it  [a  curious  grotto], 
made  by  the  dropping  of  the  water,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
there  is  a  table  cut  out  in  tlie  rock,  whicli  has  received  a 
coat  from  the  dropping  of  the  water  like  rock  work,  and 
has  a  very  beautiful  effect. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  264. 

9.  One  of  a  number  of  concentric  layers :  as,  the 
coate  of  an  onion.  Abercrombie. — 10.  Inanat., 
a  tunic  or  membranous  covering  of  some  part 
or  organ:  as,  the  coats  of  the  eye. — 11.  Naut, 
a  piece  of  tarred  or  painted  canvas  fitted  about 
the  masts  at  the  partners,  about  the  rudder- 
casing,  and  around  the  pumps  where  they  pass 
through  the  upper  deck,  to  keep  the  water  from 
working  down.  See  mast-coat. —  12t.  A  coat- 
card. 

Here's  a  trick  of  discarded  cards  of  us ;  we  were  ranked 
with  coats  as  long  as  old  master  lived. 

Middleton,  Massinger,  and  Rowley,  Old  Law,  iii.  1- 
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13.  In  her.,  a  coat  of  arms  or  an  achieTement: 
used  in  a  general  sense. 

Hark,  countrymen !  either  renew  the  fight, 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat. 

Shak,  1  Hen.  VI.,  1.  6. 

I  observed  his  coate  at  the  tail  of  his  coach ;  he  gives 

the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  France,  quartered 

upon  some  other  fields.  Pepyts,  Diaiy,  I.  406. 

14.  Same  as  eoat-money. — 15.  A  coat  of  mail. 


Coat  of  Mail,  western  Europe ; 
Mth  century.  (From  Viollet-le- 
Duc's  "  Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran- 
5ais."J 


Such  a  stroke  hym  dalt  ther  vppon  hys  eote, 
He  had  the  hauberke  smal  mail  be,  god  wote, 
Als  hys  brest  of  stile  [steel],  ille  hym  had  come  sure. 
Sam.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4218. 
Buffycoat.  See  6m^.— Canting  coat.  See  cwnting. — 
Coat  or  cote  and  conduct,  clothing  and  travel.  Hence — 
Coat-and-conduct  money,  in  Eng.  hist.,  a  tax  or  imposi- 
tion laid  upon  the  counties  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
clothing  the  troops  levied  and  their  traveling  expenses. — 
Coat  of  arms,  in  her.  :  (a)  A  complete  achievement.  {V) 
A  surcoat  or  tabard  embroidered  with  armorial  bearings, 
such  as  in  modern  times  is  worn  only  by  a  herald  of  arms 
on  rare  ceremonial  occasions.  It  is  a  survival  of  the 
medieval  surcoat  (which  see). —  Coat  Of  defense.  Same 
as  coat  offence.—  Coat  Of  fence,  any  body-garment  used 
as  defensive  armor;  speolftcally,  a  garment  of  textile 
material  quilted  and  stuffed,  or  having  plates  or  rings  of 
metal  sewed  upon  it  or  be- 
tween the  folds  ;  agambeson 
or  brigandine.  The  term 
coat  of  fence  is  more  accu- 
rately used  for  a  garment 
of  this  kind  than  for  the 
hauberk  of  mail  or  the 
plate-armor  that  succeeded 
it.  See  cut  under  hrigan- 
dim.—GQzX  of  mall,  (a) 
A  hauberk.  (6)  In  a  more 
general  sense,  any  defensive 
garment  for  the  body,  quilt- 
ed with  small  plates,  rings, 
or  scales  of  iron.  (See  garfi- 
beson3.Tid.broigne.)  The  use 
of  the  term  to  denote  plate- 
armor  is  erroneous. —  Coat 
Of  plates,  a  name  given  to 
the  suit  of  armor  made  of 
splints.  8ee  splint  auA  plate- 
armor.— Sole  in  one's 
coat.  See  ftoiel.— Koilgll 
coat,  in  plastering,  the  first 
coat  spread  on  lathing. — 
Koughlng-in  coat,  inplas- 
tering,  the  first  coat  applied 
directly  upon  masonry  in 
three-coat  plastering.  Also 
called  roughing-up  coat.  See  scratch-coat. — To  turn  or 
change  one's  coat,  to  be  a  turncoat ;  turn  from  one 
party  or  opinion  to  another. 

He  [Marquis  Spinola]  hath  now  changed  his  Coat,  and 
taken  up  his  old  Commission  again  from  Don  Philippo, 
whereas  during  that  Expedition  he  called  himself  Cesar's 
Servant.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  14. 

coat^  (kot),  V.  t.  [<  poaf^, «.]  1.  To  cover  witli 
a  coat  or  outer  garment;  cover  or  protect  as 
■with  a  coat. 
He  is  coated  and  booted  for  it.  B.  Joiison,  Discoveries. 
Fringing-reef s  sometimes  coat,  and  thus  protect  the  foun- 
dations of  islands,  which  have  been  worn  down  by  the  surf 
to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Darwin,  Coral  Eeefs,  p.  78. 

2.  To  overspread  with  a  coating  or  layer  of 
another  substance :  as,  to  coat  something  with 
wax  or  tin-foil. 

coat-armor,  coat-armour  (k6t'ar"mor),  ». 
[Early  mod.  E.  cote-armor,  -armov/r,  <  MB.  cote- 
armour,  cote-armure,  coote-armure,  cote-armere, 
cote-arnmr,  coat-armor;  called  in  ML.  toga  ar- 
maturce,  coat  of  armor,  or  cota  ad  armandum  ; 
OF.  eote  a  armer,  coat  for  arming  (defense) ; 
F.  eotte  dlarmes,  coat  of  arms  (of.  equiv.  Gr. 
waffenrock,  lit.  coat  of  weapons,  i.  e.,  arms) ;  see 
coat^  and  armor.^  If.  A  coat  marked  with 
the  wearer's  armorial  TDearings,  worn  over  the 
armor ;  a  surcoat. 

AUe  and  every  man 
Had  on  him  throwen  a  vesture 
Whiche  that  men  clepen  a  cote  armure 
Embrowded  wonderlyche  ryche. 

Chcmcer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  3233. 
"Wear  my  coat-amwur;  that  disguise  alone 
Will  make  us  undistinguish'd. 

Bean,  amd  Fl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  ill.  3. 

2.  A  coat  of  arms;  the  escutcheon  of  a  person, 
with  its  several  charges  and  other  furniture, 
as  mantling,  crest,  supporteTs,  motto,  etc. 

"What  is  hus  conysaunce,"  quath  ich,  "in  hus  cote-ar- 
mure ?  "  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xix.  188. 
The  coate  amuyr  which  he  [Sir  William  Petty]  chose  and 
allways  depicted  on  his  coach,  &c.,  was  a  mariner's  com- 
pass, the  style  pointing  to  the  polar  star,  the  crest  a  bee- 
hive. Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Wotton. 

coat-cardt  (kot'kard),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
coate-eard,  cote-card,  also  coated-card  (now  court- 
card,  in  simulation  of  court,  with  allusion  to 
the  Mng  and  queen);  <  coat^  (with  ref.  to  the 
figured  coats  or  dresses  of  the  characters  on  the 
cards  so  called)  +  eard^.  Of.  D.  jas-haart,  a 
tmmp-eard,  a  pack  of  52  cards,  <  jas,  a  coat, 
knave  of  trumps,  +  Mart  =  E.  carcP-.']  A  play- 
ing-card which  has  a  figure  on  it;  the  king, 
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?^rt»^'f  "'  ^^Z®-  ^"  *'■«  o'd  Spanish  pack  the  coat- 
£?f.™  ,  ^?  ^"i'„''«■'<'  ""e  king,  knight,  and  groom  or 
„ffi^I  ',)^  ?"  °^?  German  pack  they  were  the  Idng,  a  high 
officer  [Ober),  and  a  low  officer  (Unter).  Now,  by  corrS)- 
tion,  court-card. 

She  had  in  her  hand  the  ace  of  hearts,  methought,  and 
a  coat-card.  Chapman,  May-Day,  v.  2. 

coatee  (ko-te'),  «.  [<  coaf^  +  -ec2.]  A  close- 
fitting  coat  with  short  tails.     [Eng.] 

At  every  lazy  corner  were  groups  of  great,  well-made, 
eix-foot  soldiers,  m  red  coatees  (for  the  tunic  cannot  be 
enumerated  among  the  causes  of  the  sepoy  mutiny). 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  1. 122. 

coathe,  v.  %.    See  cothe. 

coati  (ko'a-ti),  n.  [Also  cuaU  (in  Spanish  writ- 
ers), guacU  (Bomarre,  1775),  qua^e  (Sohreber, 
1776),  quasie  ;  a  native  name.]  An  American 
plantigrade  carnivorous  quadruped,  of  the  fam- 
ily Froeyomdm,  subfamily  Nasuina,  and  genus 
Nasua  (which  see),  inhabiting  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions,  it  is  most  nearly  related  to  the 
racoons,  but  has  an  elongated  body,  a  long  tail,  and  an 
attenuated  and  very  flexible  snout,  whence  the  generic 
nam5  Noma.  In  general  aspect  the  coatis  resemble  the 
ring-tailed  bSssaris,  and  still  more  some  of  the  old-world 
ichneumons  or  Viverridae,  to  which  family  these  animals 
were  formerly  referred.  There  are  two  distinct  species  of 
coatis  or  coatimondis,  the  synonymy  of  which  has  been 
almost  inextricably  confused,  nearly  all  the  names  which 
have  been  given  to  one  having  been  also  applied  to  the 
other.  One  is  the  red,  ring-tailed,  or  Brazilian  coati,  Vi- 
verra  nasua  of  Linnseus,  now  known  as  Nama  rufa,  also 


Red  Coati  t^Nastta  rufa). 

formerly  as  N.  milpecula,  N.  quasje,  N.  fusca,  N.  socialis, 
N.  solitaria,  etc.,  of  various  writers,  which  is  the  southern 
form,  ranging  over  the  greater  part  of  South  America. 
The  other  is  the  brown  or  Mexican  coati,  Yiverra  narica 
of  Linnseus,  now  called  Nasua  narica,  ranging  from  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  through  Central  America  and  the 
warmer  parts  of -Mexico. 

coatimondi,  coatimundi  (ko^a-ti-mou'di, 
-mun'di),  n.  [A  native  name,  said  to  be  < 
coati  +  mondi  or  mundA,  solitary:  thus  distin- 
guished from  another  kind  called  the  '  social' 
coati.  ThereisnozoSlogieal distinction.]  Same 
as  coati. 

coating  (ko'ting),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  eoat^,  v.'] 
1.  A  covering;  any  substance  spread  over  a 
surface  for  protection  or  ornamentation:  as, 
a,  coating  of  plaster  or  tin-foil. — 2.  Cloth  for 
coats :  as,  an  assortment  of  coatings. 

coat-link  (kot'Ungk),  n.  A  link  having  a  pair 
of  buttons  attached  to  it,  or  a  loop  and  button, 
used  for  fastening  a  coat  over  the  breast.  Coat- 
links  were  much  in  fashion  about  1860,  business 
coats  being  made  so  as  barely  to  meet  across  the 
breast. 

coat-money  (k6t'mun''''i),  n.  .An  exaction  lev- 
ied by  Charles  I.  on  the  pretext  of  providing 
clothing  for  the  army.    Also  called  coat. 

coaxt,  COkes^t  (koks),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
simpleton;  guU;  dupe;  fool. 

Why,  we  will  make  a  cokes  of  this  wise  master ; 
We  will,  my  mistress,  an  absolute  fine  cokes. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  2. 

You  are  a  brainless  coax,  a  toy,  a  fop. 

Beau,  and  El,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  iii.  1. 

That  you  may  know  I  am  not,  as  they  say,  an  animal, 

which  is,  as  they  say,  a  kind  of  cokes,  which  is,  as  the 

learned  term  it,  an  ass,  ...  a  dolt,  a  noddy.   ,    ,     .     „ 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  3. 

coax  (koks),  V.  [Formerly  spelled  coJces;  <  coax, 
coJces^,  n.,  a  fool.  Cf .  fool,  «.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
fondle;  caress;  flatter;  fool  with  flattery  or 
caresses. 
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Princes  may  glue  a  good  Poet  such  conuenient  counte- 
naunce  and  also  benefite  as  are  due  to  an  excellent  arti- 
ficer, though  they  neither  kisse  nor  cokes  them  (as  Cynthia 
did  Endymion),  and  the  discret  Poet  lookes  for  no  such  ex- 
traordinary fauours. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  36. 
2.  To  persuade  by  fond  pleading  or  flattery ; 
wheedle;  cajole. 

A  froward  child,  that  must  be  humoured  and  coaxed  a 
little  till  it  falls  asleep.     Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i. 

Not  yet,  however,  .  .  .  did  Mrs.  Bennet  give  up  the 
point.  She  talked  to  Elizabeth  again  and  again ;  coaxed 
and  threatened  her  by  turns. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  97. 

Hence — 3.  To  manage  or  guide  carefully;  con- 
trol in  a  gentle  way:  as,  to  coax  a  horse  into  a 
trot. 

II.  intrans.  Tj)  use  cajolery  or  gentle  plead- 
ing. 

I  coaxl  I  wheedle^  I'm  above  it. 

Farquhar,  Eecruiting  Officer. 

coaxal  (ko-ak'sal),  a.  [<  co-'^  +  axal.'\  Same 
as  coaxial. 

Any  circular  cylinder  coaxal  with  the  bounding  cylin- 
der or  cylinders.  Entyc.  Brit.,  VII.  810. 

coaxation  (ko-ak-sa'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *co- 
axatio(n-),  <  coaxare,  pp.  coaxatus,  croak,,  as  a 
frog,  <  Gr.  Kod^,  in  Aristophanes  jSpEKeneKii  Koa^ 
Kod^,  an  imitation  of  the  croaking  of  frogs.  Cf . 
gwocfci.]  The  act  of  croaking,  as  of  frogs.  Dr. 
H.  More.     [Bare.] 

coaxer  (kok'ser),  n.  One  who  coaxes;  a 
wheedler;  a  oajoler. 

coaxial  (ko-ak'si-al),  a.  [<  co-'^  +  axial.']  Hav- 
ing a  common  axis.  Also  coaxal Coaxial  cir- 
cles.   See  circle. 

coaxially  (ko-ak'si-al-i),  adv.  In  a  coaxial  man- 
ner; in  such  a  posiiion  or  direction  as  to  have 
the  same  axis  (as  something  else). 

Let  a  coil  be  introduced  into  the  circuit,  and  let  a  second 
coil,  wholly  disconnected  from  the  first,  be  laid  coaxially 
with  it,  so  that  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  between 
the  coils  shall  be  as  great  as  possible. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Dynamo-Elect.  Mach.,  p.  198. 

coaxing  (kok'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  coax,  «.] 
The  act  of  wheedling;  cajolery. 

coaxingly  (kok'sing-li),  adv.  In  a  coaxing 
manner. 

cob^  (kob),  n.  [<  ME.  eo6  (found  only  in  sense 
2),  prob.  a  var.  of  cop^,  head;  cf.  colfi.  The 
various  nouns  spelled  col)  are  chiefly  of  dialec- 
tal origin,  and  their  history  is  obscure;  but 
most  of  them  are  prob.  developed  from  coJl, 
head,  or  coi^,  roundish  lump:  see  col)'^,  cob^, 
etc.]  H.  The  top ;  the  head ;  the  poll.  Hence 
—  2.  Ahead  man;  a  prominent  or  chief  per- 
son ;  a  leader  or  chief.  [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
Susteynid  is  not  by  personis  lowe, 
But  cobbis  grete  this  riote  sustene. 

Oceleve,  MS.  quoted  in  Halliwell,  p.  269. 

3t.  A  wealthy  man ;  especially,  one  who  makes, 
a  vulgar  use  or  display  of  his  wealth ;  a  rich 
and  vulgar  man;  a  chuff. 

The  rich  cobs  of  this  world.  UdaU. 

All  cobbing  country  chulles,  which  make  their  bellies 
and  their  bagges  theyr  gods,  are  called  rich  cobbes. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuff e  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  174). 

cob^  (kob),  n.  [Early  examples  of  the  senses 
here  grouped  are  few,  and  their  history  and  re-, 
lations  are  obscure.  They  appear  to  be  in  part 
particular  uses  of  cob^  as  a  var.  of  cop''-,  head, 
and  in  part  due  to  oub^,  a  lump,  heap,  a  con- 
fused mass,  orig.  a  var.  of  chub,  q.  v.,  the  gen- 
eral notion  being  that  of  'a  roundish  lump'; 
cf.  cobble^,  cobblestone.  Cf.  W.  cob,  a  tuft,  var. 
of  cop,  a  tuft,  top;  W.  cob,  the  thumb.  With 
cob^,  5,  6,  as  applied  to  a  flsh,  cf .  Icel.  hobbi, 
a  popular  name  for  Icopr,  a  yoimg  seal.  The 
senses  last  given  may  be  of  other  origin.  Cf . 
cob^,  cob^,  cobK']  1.  A  roundish  lump,  specifi- 
cally—  (a)  A  nut;  a  cobnut  (which  see),  (b)  A  kernel  or 
stone  (of  fruit,  etc.) :  as,  a  cherry-co6.  (c)  A  roundish 
loaf ;  a  cob-loaf  (which  see),  (d)  A  ball  or  pellet  of  food 
for  fowls,  (e)  pi.  The  testicles;  the  cods.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
2.  A  small  haystack;  a  haycock.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 3.  An  ear  of  wheat.  See  cob-poke. — 4.  The 
cylindrical  shoot  or  receptacle,  in  the  form  of 
a  spike,  on  which  the  grains  of  maize  or  Indian 
com  grow  in  rows ;  a  corn-cob  (which  see). 
[U.  S.] 

In  the  year  1683  the  house  of  Nicholas  Desborough,  at 
Hartford,  was  very  strangely  molested  by  stones,  by  pieces 
of  earth,  by  cobs  of  Indian  corn,  and  other  such  things 
from  an  invisible  hand,  thrown  at  him. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  vi.  7. 

5.  A  young  herring. 

Why  not  the  ghost  of  a  herring  (!o6,  as  well  as  the  ghost 
of  Easher  Bacon? 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  3. 

6.  A  fish,  the  bullhead  or  miller's-thumb. 
Zedola  [It.],  a  gudgeon  or  a  cob.  Ftorio, 


cob 

7.  The  common  clam,  Mya  arenaria.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 8.  A  Spanish  dollar:  a  name  formerly 
in  use  in  Ireland,  and  still  at  Gibraltar. 

He  then  drew  out  a  large  leathern  bag,  and  poured  out 
the  contents,  which  were  silver  cobs,  upon  the  table. 

T.  Sheridan,  Swift. 

9.  A  compost  of  puddled  clay  and  straw,  or  of 
straw,  lime,  and  earth. 

The  poor  cottager  contenteth  himself  with  cob  for  his 
walls.  R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  f  ol.  63. 

10.  In  coal-mining,  a  small  solid  pillar  of  coal 
left  in  a  waste  as  a  support  for  the  roof.  Gresley. 
[Derbyshire,  Eng.]  — 11.  Clover-seed.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

cob^  (kob),  n.  [Appar.  a  particular  use  of  cob^, 
prob.  as  an  abbr.  of  cob-horse :  that  is,  a  thick- 
set, dumpy  horse.]  A  strong,  thick-set,  pony- 
built  horse,  capable  of  carrying  a  heavy  weight 
at  a  good  pace.    Also  cob-horse. 

A  cob  is  a  short-legged,  stout,  and  compactly  built  ani- 
mal, 13  hands  3  to  14  hands  3  inches.  The  hack  is  the 
same  type,  but  a  hand  higher,  14.3  to  15.3.  The  hack  is 
larger  than  the  cob;  the  cob,  larger  than  a  pony. 

Wailace's  Monthly,  July,  1884,  p.  447. 

cob*  (kob),  n.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  a  particular 
use  of  cob^,  with  ref .  to  its  roundness.]  A  kind 
of  wicker  basket  made  to  be  carried  on  the 
arm;  specifically,  one  used  for  carrying  seed 
while  sowing.     [North.  Eng.] 

COb^  (kob),  n.  [=LGr.  kobbe  =  Fries,  hub,  a  sea- 
mew.]  The  great  black-backed  gull,  Larus  ma- 
rinus.    Also  spelled  cobb.     [Eng.] 

COb^  (kob),  n.  [Prob.  <  W.  cob,  an  embank- 
ment. Cf.  cob^.^  A  sort  of  short  breakwater. 
This  ancient  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cob,  en- 
closed the  only  haven  [Lyme]  where,  In  a  space  of  many 
miles,  the  fishermen  could  take  refuge  from  the  tempests 
of  the  Channel.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

cob''  (kob),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cobbed,  ppr.  cobbing. 
[<  ME.  cobben,  strike,  fight,  prob.  <  Icel.  kubba, 
chop,  cut :  see  chop^,  chub,  and  of.  cob'^  =  cub^, 
lump,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike;  knock; 
beat  on  the  buttocks  with  the  knee,  or  with  a 
board  or  strap.     [Eng.] 

[They]  cobb'd  the  whole  party  —  ay,  every  man  jack  of 
them.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  318. 

2.  In  mining,  to  break  (ore)  into  small  frag- 
ments with  a  hammer,  in  the  process  of  dress- 
ing it  for  the  smelter.  [Chiefly  in  Cornwall.] 
—  3.  To  excel;  outdo;  beat.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
4.  To  throw.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Il.t  intrans.   To  fight. 
Ho  keppit  hym  full  kantly  [strongly],  kobbit  with  hym  sore, 
Woundlt  hym  wickedly. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11025. 

Also  speUed  cobb. 

cob^  (kob),  n.  [<  cob'J,  v.'i  A  blow  on  the  but- 
tocks with  the  knee,  or  with  a  strap  or  board; 
a  punishment  consisting 
of  such  blows.  Also  spell- 
ed cobb.     [Eng.] 

CObado  (ko-ba'do),  n. 
[Pg.,  reg.  covado  :  see  ctt- 
6j*.]  A  Portuguese  mea- 
sure.    See  cubit. 

Cobsea(ko-be'a), ».  [NL., 
named  after  Barnabas 
Cobo  (1582-1657),  a  Span- 
ish Jesuit,  missionary  for 
fifty  years  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  a  zealous  natu- 
ralist.] A  small  polemo- 
niaeeous  genus  of  herba- 
ceous climbing  plants,  na- 
tives of  the  mountains  of  tropical  America. 
They  have  pinnate  leaves  and  large  campanulate  flowers, 
and,  being  rapid  growers,  are  frequently  cultivated  for  or- 
nament. The  most  common  species  is  C.  seandens,  with 
purple  or  white  flowers,  from  Mexico.  ,    ,    ,  , 

cobalt  (ko'bait),  n.  [<  G.  kobalt,  dial.  Icolold, 
cobalt ;  said  to  be  the  same  word  as  kobold,  a 
goblin,  the  '  demon  of  the  mines,'  transferred  to 
cobalt  because  it  was  troublesome  to  miners, 
and  at  first  its  value  was  not  known.  See  feo- 
bold  and  goblin.;]  Chemical  symbol,  Co;  atom- 
ic weight,  59.  A  metal  of  a  steel-gray  color 
and  a  specific  gravity  variously  given  at  from 
8.52  to  8.95.  It  closely  resembles  nickel,  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  two  metals  being  the  same,  and  their  spe- 
cific gravities  nearly  or  quite  the  same.  They  have  also 
very  nearly  the  same  ductility  and  tenacity,  are  almost 
always  found  in  intimate  association,  and  have  in  many 
respects  a  marked  resemblance  to  iron,  but  are  less  fusi- 
ble than  that  metal,  and  much  less  magnetic.  Cobalt 
might  be,  and  is  to  a  very  small  extent,  used  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  nickel  is  used,  especially  for 
plating  the  surface  of  iron;  but  it  is  much  rarer  than 
nickel,  is  procured  with  more  difficulty  in  the  metallic 
form,  and  is  consequently  a  dearer  metal.  The  most  im- 
portant ores  of  cobalt  are  cobaltite,  smaltite,  and  liunjeite. 
(See  these  words.)  Cobalt  ores  occur  in  a  considerable 
number  of  localities,  but  nowhere  in  large  quantity.    The 
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chief  supply  of  the  cobalt  preparations  comes  from  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Hesse,  and  Norway.  The  principal  value  of  co- 
balt in  the  arts  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  protoxid  fur- 
nishes an  intense  and  beautiful  blue  color,  of  importance 
in  painting,  and  especially  in  the  decoration  of  porcelain 
and  glass.  (See  smalt  and  zagre.)  Also  spelled  kobalt.— 
Cobalt  blue.  See  Jiue.— Cobalt  green.  See  green.— 
Cobalt  plating,  a  method  of  electroplating  by  the  use 
of  a  bath  of  neutral  solution  of  cobalt  and  ammonium 
double  sulphate,  or  cobalt  sulphate  with  ammonium  or 
magnesium  sulphate,  or  cobalt  chlorid  combined  ivith 
ammonium  and  magnesiimi  chlorids.  See  electroplaiing. 
—Cobalt  yeUow.  See  yellow.— "EsJcVas  cobalt.  See 
asbolan.— Glass  of  cobalt,  or  cobalt  glass,  a  cobalt  sili- 
cate prepared  by  fusing  cobalt-glance  or  speiss-cobalt, 
previously  roasted,  with  sand  and  potash.  When  pulver- 
ized finely  it  is  called  smalt,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

cobalt-bloom  (ko'bait-blom),  n.  Acicular  ar- 
seniate  of  cobalt;  erythrite. 

cobalt-bronze  (ko'balt-bronz),  n.  A  violet- 
colored  powder  resembling  the  violet-colored 
chlorid  of  chromium  and  having  a  marked  me- 
tallic luster.  It  is  a  double  salt  of  phosphate  of  pro- 
toxid of  cobalt  and  ammonia,  prepared  at  Pfannenstiel 
in  Saxony. 

cobalt-crust  (ko'bait-krust),  n.  Earthy  arseni- 
ate  of  cobalt.  ' 

cobalt-glance  (ko'bS-lt-glans),  n.  Same  as  co- 
baltite. 

cobaltic  (ko'bai-tik),  a.  [<  cobalt  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  cobalt ;  resembling 
or  containing  cobalt:  specifically  applied  to 
compounds  in  which  two  cobalt  atoms  react 
like  a  single  hexad  element  or  radical. 

CObalticyanide  (ko'bal-ti-si'a-nid),  n.  A  com- 
pound of  cobalt  and  cyanogen Cobaltlcyanide 

of  potassium,  K6(CN)i2Co2,  a  yellow  crystalline  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  cobalt,  cyanogen,  and  potassium. 
It  is  a  singularly  permanent  salt,  resisting  the  action  of 
the  strongest  acids.  It  was  applied  by  Liebig  to  the  sep- 
aration of  cobalt  from  nickel  in  analysis. 

cobaltin  (ko'bai-tin),  n.  [<  cobalt  +  4n^.1 
Same  as  cobaltite. 

cobaltite  (ko'bW-tit),  n.  [<  cobalt  +  -jfe2.]  a 
sulpharsenide  of  cobalt.  It  is  a  mineral  of  a  silver- 
white  color,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  occurring  in  isometric 
crystals,  often  cubes  or  pyritohedrons.  Also  called  cobalt- 
glance. 

cobalt-ocher  (ko'balt-6"ker),  n.  An  earthy 
form  of  the  mineral  erythrite. 

cobaltomenite  (ko-bsll-tom'e-nit),  n.  [<  cobalt 
+  Gr.  iifpv,  moon  (ef .  selenite),  +  -ite^.]  A  cop- 
per selenite  occurring  in  minute  rose-red  crys- 
tals at  Cacheuta  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic. 

cobaltous  (ko'bal-tus),  a.  [<  cobalt  +  -oms.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  cobalt;  con- 
sisting of  or  derived  from  cobalt :  specifically 
applied  to  compounds  in  which  the  cobalt  atom 
appears  to  be  combined  as  a  dyad  element. 

The  molecular  susceptibility  of  cobaltous  salts  stands 
about  midway  between  the  molecular  susceptibilities  of 
nickelous  and  manganoiis  salts.       Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  264. 

cobalt-vitriol  (k6'balt-vit"ri-gl),  n.  A  hydrous 
cobalt  sulphate;  when  found" native,  the  min- 
eral bieberite. 

CObang,  n.     See  Tcobang. 

cobaya  (ko-ba'ya),  n.  [See  cavy,  Cavia.']  A 
name  of  the  guinea-pig  or  domestic  oavy,  Cmia 
cobaya.    Also  cobaia. 

cobbi,  m.     See  cob^. 

cobb®,  '0.  and  n.    See  cob'^. 

cobbin  (kob'in),  n.  [Cf.  cob^.]  A  piece  or  slice 
of  a  fish.     [Prov.  Eng.]  . 

CObbingM,  a-  [A^par.  <  coJl,  «.,  3,  -t-  -ing^."] 
Making  a  vulgar  display. 

Pars  mihi  prima  est,  my  part  is  first;  inter  prsecipuos 
stultos,  amongst  those  notable,  famous,  notorious  cobbing 
fooles.  Withal  (ed.  1608),  p.  391. 

cobbing®  (kob'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  cob'^,  v.] 

1.  In  mining,  the  operation  of  breaking  ore 
for  the  purpose  of  sorting  out  the  better  parts. 

—  2.  Broken  pieces  of  old  bricks  and  bottoms 
of  furnaces  that  have  absorbed  copper.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  VI.  348,  note. 

cobble^  (kob'l),  n.  [Also  copple{-stone) ;  <  ME. 
*cobil,  *coble  (in  oomp.  (see  cobblenut  and  cob- 
blestone) and  in  pp.  adj.  cobled,  sc.  stone),  dim. 
of  cob :  see  cob^,  and  cobblestone,  cobstone.  ]  1 . 
A  stone  rounded  by  the  action  of  water,  and  of 
a  size  suitable  for  use  in  paving.  Smaller  stones 
of  the  same  character  are  usually  called  pebbles,  and  larger 
ones  boulders.    Also  called  cobblestone,  cobstone. 

The  road  is  narrow,  but  deeply  cut  by  long  use,  and  in 
places  difficult  on  account  of  the  cobbles  left  loose  and  dry 
by  the  washing  of  the  rains.    L.  Wallace,  Beu-Hur,  p.  62. 

2.  A  rounded  hill.  [Local,  U.  S.]  — 3+.  A 
round  nut  like  a  cobble.  See  cobnut. — 4.  A 
kernel  or  stone  (of  fruit,  etc.).    [Prov.  Eng.] 

—  5.  A  lump  of  coal  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to 
that  of  a  foot-ball. — 6.  An  icicle.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

cobble®  (kob'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cobbled,  ppr. 
cobbling.  [<  ME.  "cobelen,  *coblen  (inferred  from 
the  noun  cobeler,  cobbler),  of  imcertaia  origin.] 


cobelligerent 

I,  trans.  1.  To  mend  or  patch  (especially  shoes 
or  boots). 

And  thred-bare  cote,  and  cobled  shoes,  hee  ware. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  28. 
They  show  us  an  Alexander  in  the  shades  cobbling  shoes. 
Lamb,  Decay  of  Beggars. 
The  cook  makes  our  bodies ;  the  apothecary  only  cob- 
bles them.  0.  W.  Holmes;  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  217. 

Hence  —  2.  To  put  together,  make,  or  do  clum- 
sily, unhandily,  or  coarsely. 

Nothing  effected  for  any  purpose  or  design,  but  all  ill- 
favouredly  cobbled  and  jumbled  together. 

Bentley,  Sermons,  i, 
II.    intrans.    To  work  as  a  cobbler;  work 
clumsily. 

Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

cobble^,  n.    See  coble. 

cobble*  (kob'l),  «.     [Cf.  co6B,  a  gull.]    A  name 
for  the  red-throated  diver,  Colymbus  sepientri- 
onalis.    Montagu.     [Local,  British.] 
CObblenutt  (kob'1-nut),  n.     [ME.  coUlUiote;  < 
cobble^  +  nut.]    Same  as  cobnut,  1. 
I  am  ovir  poure  to  make  presande 

Als  myn  harte  wolde,  and  I  had  ought. 
Two  cobiXl  notis  vppon  a  bande. 
Loo  1  litill  babe,  what  I  haue  broght. 

York  Plays,  p.  122. 

cobbler^  (kob'ler),  n.     [<  ME.  cobelere,  cobeler, 
cobbeler,  <  *cobelen,  cobble,  -f-  -er :  see  cobble^ 
and-e?'!.]  1 .  One  who  cobbles,  mends,  or  patch- 
es ;  especially,  one  who  mends  boots  and  shoes. 
As  good  is  the  prayer  of  a  cobbler  as  of  a  cardinal. 

Tyndale,  Works,  p.  145. 

Hence — 2.  A  clumsy  workman;  one  who  works 
in  a  clumsy,  slipshod  fashion. 

Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but,  as 
you  would  say,  a  cobbler.  Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  1. 

Cobbler's-awl  duck,  a  name  of  the  European  avoset, 
Becurvirostra   avocetta.       [Local,  British.]  —  Cobbler's 
IVConday,  eveiy  Monday  throughout  the  year.    Brockett.    . 
[Prov.  Eng.] — Cobbler's  punch,  a  warm  drink  made  of 
ale  or  beer  with  the  addition  of  spirit,  sugar,  and  spice. 

cobbler®  (kob'ler),  n.  [Appar.  orig.  cobbler's 
punch:  see  under  cohblerl.]  x.  A  summer 
diink  to  be  sucked  through  a  straw,  made  by 
shaking  up  together,  in  a  large  glass,  pounded 
ice,  wine,  sugar,  slices  of  orange,  pineapple, 
etc.  [U.  S.]  —  2.  J^  fruit  pie  baked  in  a  large 
deep  dish  or  a  pot  lined  with  thick  paste: 
named  according  to  the  kind  of  fruit  used:  as, 
an  apple  cobbler;  a  peach  cobbler.     [IT.  S.] 

cobbler-flsh  (kob'ler-fish),  n.  An  American  oa- 
rangoidfish,  Blepharis  crinitus,  with  compressed 
body,  rudimentary  dorsal  spines,  and  the  first 
five  or  six  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
elongated  and  filiform:  named  from  the  long 
rays,  which  resemble  a  cobbler's  strings.  It 
is  a  warm-water  species,  but  wanders  in  sum- 
mer as  far  north  as  Cape  Cod. 

cobblery  (kota'ler-i),  n.  [<  cobbler^  +  -yl.]  Cob- 
blers' work. 

I  have  myself  tried  an  experiment  in  a  small  way  in  the 
matter  of  cobblery.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  831. 

cobblestone  (kob'l-ston),  «.  [Also  copplestone 
(and  cogglestone,  q.  v. ) ;  <  ME.  cobilstone,  also 
(once)  cobled  stone;  <  cobble^  +  stone.]  A  cob- 
ble or  rounded  stone ;  especially,  such  a  stone 
used  in  paving. 
The  streets  are  mostly  paved  with  round  cobble-stones. 
L.  Hamilton,  Mex.  Handbook,  p.  109. 

cobblestone  (kob'l-ston),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
cobblestoned,  ppr.  cobblestoning.  [<  cobblestone, 
n.]    To  pave  with  cobblestones. 

Those  unreasoning  creatures  who  would  grumble  that 
the  streets  of  gold,  if  they  had  the  chance  to  see  them, 
were  not  cobble-stoned  with  diamonds. 

New  York  Independent,  Dec.  18,  1873,  p.  1586. 

cobbling  (kob'Ung),  a.  [Attrib.  use  of  cob- 
bling, verbal  n.  of  cobble"^,  v.]  Like  the  work 
of  a  cobbler;  patched  or  clumsOy  put  together. 

Such  cobbling  verses  no  poetaster  before  ever  turned  out. 

Lamb,  To  Barton. 

cobbyl  (kob'i),  a.  [Prob.  <  cob\  head,  +  -yi. 
Ct.heady.]  1.  Brisk;  lively. — 2.  Oppressive; 
tyrannical. 

cobby®  (kob'i),  a.  [<  co6®  -1-  -;/i.]  Short  and 
compact  in  proportion ;  well  ribbed  up ;  pony- 
built  :  said  of  dogs  and  horses. 

cobcab  (kob'kab),  n.  [Ar.  qabqab  (lcabkab),a 
patten.]  A  wooden  clog  or  patten  worn  by 
women  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant.  Such  clogs  are 
worn  in  the  public  baths,  and  sometimes  to  keep  the  gal" 
ments  from  trailing,  or  to  increase  the  apparent  stature. 

cobcoal  (kob'kol),  n.  [<  cob^  +  coal.]  A  large 
round  pieQp  of  coal. 

cobelligerent  (ko-be-lii'e-rent),  a.  and  n.  [< 
co-^  +  belligerent.]  I.  "a.  '"Co6perating  (with 
another  or  others)  in  carrying  on  war. 


cobelligerent 

II,  n.  A  nation,  state,  or  individual  that  oo- 
operates  with  another  in  carrying  on  war. 

CObezoutiant  (ko-be-zo'ti-ant),  n.  [<  co-'^  +  be- 
souUant.']  In  math.-,  any  homogeneous  quad- 
ratic function  similar  in  form  and  in  its  property 
of  invariance  to  the  bezoutiant;  an  invariant 
of  two  quantios  of  order  m  and  of  an  adjoint 
quantic  of  order  m — 1,  when  the  ooefScients  of 
the  latter  are  treated  as  the  facients  of  the  in- 
variant, so  that  the  latter  is  an  »i-ary  quadric. 

cobezoutoid  (ko-be-zo'toid),  n.  [<  co-i  +  be- 
eoutoid/]  In  math,,  an  invariant  of  a  quantic 
of  order  m  and  of  an  adjoint  quantic  of  order 
»!— 2,  being  an  (m — .l)-ary  quadric  in  the  co- 
efficients of  the  adjoint  quantic. 

cob-horse  (kob'hdrs),  n.    Same  as  coi^. 

cob-house  (kob'hous),  n.  1.  A  house  built  of 
cob.    See  co62,  9. 

A  narrow  street  of  co&-AoMSeswhitewashed  and  thatched. 
H.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  vi. 
2.  A  child's  play-house  built  of  corn-cobs: 
used,  like  house  of  cards,  as  a  synonym  of  in- 
stability. [U.  S.] 
CObia  (ko'bi-a),  n.  [Perhaps  of  W.  Ind.  origin.] 
A  Spanish  iiame  of  the  sergeant-flsh,  Elacate 


Cobia,  or  Crab-eater  {^Elacate  Canada). 

Canada,  it  is  of  a  fusiform  shape  with  wide  flattened 
head,  and  of  an  olive-brown  color  with  a  broad  blackish 
lateral  band.  Along  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  coasts  it 
is  called  bonito.    Also  called  crab-eater.    See  Elacate. 

cob-iron  (kob'i"6m),  n.  1.  An  andiron  of  the 
simplest  form,  the  upright  portion  of  which  Is 
small  and  undeoorated. —  3.  An  iron  by  which 
a  spit  is  supported.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

co-bishop  (ko-bish'op),  n.  [<  co-'^  +  hishop."] 
A  joint  or  coadjutaiit  bishop.    Ayliffe. 

cobitid  (kob'i-tid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Co- 
bitidw;  a  loach. 

Cobitidse  (ko-bit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gobitis 
+  -idee.}  A  family  of  plectospondylous  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Gobitis,  with  the  margin 
of  the  upper  jaw  formed  by  the  intermaxiUa- 
ries  alone,  the  pharyngeal  teeth  rather  numer- 
ous, three  hypobranchials,  and  spines  rising 
from  the  preorbital  bones.  The  family  is  peculiar 
to  the  old  world,  and  is  represented  in  European  fresh 
waters  by  several  species  known  chiefly  as  lofxches;  there 
are  also  numerous  Asiatic  forms.    See  loach. 

Cobitidina  (ko-bit-i-di'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Go- 
bitis +  -ina^.^  In  Giinther's  classification  of 
fishes,  the  fourteenth  group  of  Cyprinidce.  its 
technical  characters  are :  a  mouth  surrounded  by  6  or 
more  barbels ;  a  dorsal  fin  short  or  of  moderate  length ; 
a  short  anal  fln ;  scales  small  and  rudimentary,  or  entirely 
absent ;  pharyngeal  teeth  in  a  single  series  in  moderate 
number ;  and  an  air-bladder  partly  or  entirely  inclosed  in 
a  bony  capsule.    Same  as  the  family  CoUtidte. 

Gobitis  (ko-bi'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Ku/Sini,  tern. 
of  mplTTjg,  adj.,  gudgeon-like,  <  k&^ioq,  gudgeon : 
see  gudgeon.']  The  typical  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  family  Gohitidm  or  loaches.  C.  tcenia  is  an 
example.     See  cut  under  loach. 

cobitoid  (kob'i-toid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Gobitis  + 
-aid.]    I.  a.  Eelating  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Gobitidw. 
II.  n.  A  cobitid. 

cob-joe  (kob'jo),  n.  A  nut  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  string.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cobkeyt,  »■     [Cf.  cob^.]    A  bastinado. 

My  L.  Foster  being  a  lytic  dronli,  went  up  to  the  mayn 
top  to  fet  down  a  rebel,  and  twenty  at  the  least  after  hym, 
wher  they  gave  hym  a  cobkey  upon  the  cap  of  the  mayn 
mast.  MS.  addit.  6008.    (Halliwell.) 

coble,  cobbles  (kob'l),  n.  [<  ME.  coble  (Halli- 
well), <  W.  ceubal,  a  ferry-boat,  a  skiff  (cf .  ceu- 
fad,  a  canoe),  <  ceuo,  hollow  out.  Not  con- 
nected with  ONorth.  euopel,  a  boat.]  A  flat- 
tish-bottomed,  clincher-built  fishing-boat  with 
a  square  stern.     [Great  Britain.] 

Before  that  he  was  mid  waters, 
The  weary  coble  began  to  fill. 
The  Weary  Coble  o'  Cargill  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  31). 
Through  an  open  door  between  the  backs  of  two  houses 
oould  be  seen  a  glimpse  of  the  dancing,  heaving  river, 
with  such  ships  or  fishing  cobles  as  happened  to  be  moored 
m  the  waters  above  the  bridge. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  iii. 
cobler  (kob'ler),  n.     [Perhaps  same  as  cobbler^, 
a  mender.]    A  bent  rasp  used  in  straightening 
the  shaft  of  a  ramrod. 
cob-loaf  (kob'lof),  n.     [<  co62  -|-  loaf.]    A  loaf 
that  is  lumpy,  uneven,  or  crusty:  applied  by 
Shakspere  in  contempt  to  a  person. 
66 
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,„f '^'■-  "^hS^  grumblest  and  railest  every  hour  on  Achil- 
les. .  .  .  Thou  shouldst  strike  him. 
Ajc^.  Cobloaf!  Shah.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  1. 

CObnobble  (kob'nob-1),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cob- 
nobbled,  ppr.  cobnobUing.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  < 
Gob-J  +  nob,  head.]    To  beat.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cobnut  (kob'nut),  n.  [<  co62  -f  nut.]  1.  A 
round  nut ;  a  large  hazelnut.     [Eng.] 

!IX'"}.''°?!""'°'^  what  I've  gotinmy  pockets."  .  .  . 
No,    said  Maggie.    ".  .  ,  Is  it  marls  [marbles]  or  co6- 
""^'  '  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  6. 

2.  A  children's  game,  played  with  cobnuts.— 
Jamaica  cobnut,  the  seed  of  a  euphorbiaceous  tree,  Om- 
phalea  triandra,  which  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  whole- 
some, after  the  removal  of  the  embryo. 

cobob  (ko-bob'),  n.  and  v.    Same  as  cabob. 

cobourg,  n.    See  coburg. 

cob-poke  (kob'pok),  11.  A  bag  carried  by  glean- 
ers for  receiving  the  cobs  or  broken  ears  of 
wheat.    JSalUweU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cobrai  (ko'bra),  n.  The  contracted  name  of  the 
cobra-de-eapello. 

cobra^  (ko'bra),  n.    See  copra. 

cobra-de-capello(k6'bra-de-ka-pel'o),  71.  [Pg., 
lit.  hooded  snake:  cobra,  a  snake,  adder,  <  L. 
colubra,  tern,  of  coluber,  a  snake,  adder  (see  Co- 
luber, culverin);  de,  <  L.  de,  of;  capello,  a  hood; 
cf.  chapel,  chapeau,  and  cape^.]  The  hooded 
or  spectacled  snake,  Naja  tripudians,  a  serpent 
of  the  most  venomous  nature,  found  abun- 
dantly in  different  hot  countries  of  .Asia,  espe- 
cially in  India,  in  common  with  the  other  vipers  of 
the  genus  Naja,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  able  to  spread  out  or  dilate  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
neck  and  head  when  irritated,  giving  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hood.  The  name  spectacle-snake  is  derived 
from  the  presence  of  a  binocular  mark  on  the  back  of  its 
neck.     It  feeds  on  lizards  and  other  small  animals,  is 


Cobra-de-capello  {A^aj'a  tripudians). 

sluggish  in  its  habits,  and  is  easily  killed.  It  attains  a 
length  of  3  or4  feet.  Also  written  cobra-da-capello,  cobras 
di-capello,  or  simply  called  cobra.    See  Naja. 

cobra-monil  (k6'brS,-mon'''il),  n.  [<  cobra^  + 
(appar.)  monil,  <  Jj.'monile,  a  collar,  necklace.] 
An  East  Indian  viper,  Daboia  russelU.  Also 
called  ticpolonga. 

cobres  (ko'bres),  n.  [Sp.]  The  name  given 
in  Europe  to  a  superior  kind  of  indigo  pre- 
pared in  South  -America.  ' 

cobric  (ko'brik),  a.  [<  cobra^  +  4c.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  cobra  ^  in  chem.,  derived  from  the 
cobra :  as,  cobric  acid. 

cobriform  (ko'bri-f 6rm),  a.  [<  cobra^  +  L.  for- 
ma, shape.]  Eesembling  or  related  to  the  co- 
bra ;  proteroglyph :  specifically  said  of  venom- 
ous serpents,  as  those  of  the  family  Najicke, 
in  distinction  from  crotaliform.  The  cobriform 
serpents  are  the  Proteroglypha,  including  the  families 
Najidce,  ElapidoB,  and  De'ndraspidid(e. 

cob-stacker  (kob'stak''''er),  n.  A  device  in 
some  corn-shelling  machines  for  removing  the 
cobs  from  the  machinery  and  placing  them  in 
stacks  or  piles. 

CObstone(kob'st6n),«.  [<  cob^  +  stone.  Ct.  cob- 
blestone.]   Same  as  cobble^,  1,  and  cobblestone. 

CObS'wan  .(kob'swon),  n.  [<  cob^  +  swan.]  A 
leading  or  male  swan.  B.  Jonson.  [Obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

coburg,  cobourg  (ko'bbrg),  n.  [From  Gobnrg 
in  (Jermany.]  A  thin  fabric  of  worsted  and 
cotton,  or  worsted  and  silk,  twilled  on  one  side, 
used  for  women's  dresses:  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  merino,  and  especially  as  a  material 
for  inexpensive  mournirig. 

COb-'Wair(kob'wai), «.  A  wall  buUt  of  unbumed 
clay,  sometimes  mixed  with  straw,  or  of  straw, 
lime,  and  earth.    See  cob-house,  and  cob^,  9. 

cobweb  (kob'web),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
cobwebbe,  <  ME.  copweb  (=  MD.  hopwebbe),  a 
spider's  web,  appar.  <  coppe  (mod.  E.  eop"^), 
appar.  short  for  attercoppe  (mod.  E.  attercop), 
a  spider  (cf.  MD.  hop,  koppe,  also  spinne-koppe, 
spinne-kobbe,  a  spider,  koppe-ghespin,  also  spinne- 


cocainize 

webbe,  a  spider's  web  —  Kilian:  see  cop-  and 
co^i),  +  web.]  I.  n.  1.  The  net  spun  by  a 
si)ider  to  catch  its  prey;  a  spider's  web. —  2. 
Figuratively,  a  network  of  plot  or  intrigue ;  an 
insidious  snare;  a  contrivance  for  entangling 
the  weak  or  unwary :  as,  the  cobwebs  of  the  law. 
— 3.  Something  flimsy  and  easily  rent,  broken 
through,  or  destroyed. 

Worldly  spirits,  whose  interest  is  their  belief,  make  cob- 
webs of  obligations.        Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  19. 

Such  are  the  flimsy  cobwebs  of  which  this  political 
dreamer's  theories  are  made. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  13,  note. 

4.  pi.  The  neglected  accumulations  of  time; 
old  musty  rubbish. 

Evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  that  uncivil 
age.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

II.  a.  Made  of  or  resembling  cobweb ;  hence, 
flimsy;  slight. 
Spun  from  the  cobweb  fashion  of  the  times. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  ii. 
Cobweb  lawn,  a  flne  linen  mentioned  in  1640  as  being 
in  pieces  of  15  yards.    Draper's  Diet. 

One  half  drawn 
In  solemn  Cypress,  th'  other  cobweb-lawn. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 
The  worst  are  good  enough  for  such  a  trifle, 
Such  a  proud  piece  of  cob-web  Imun. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady. 

cobweb  (kob'web),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  cobwebbed, 
ppr.  cobwebbing.  [<  cobweb,  n.]  1.  To  cover 
with  a  filmy  net,  as  of  cobweb. 

And  now  autumnal  dews  are  seen 

To  cobweb  every  green.  Quarles. 

2.  To  clear  of  cobwebs. 
We  cobwebbed,  swept  and  dusted.  Harper's  Bazar. 

cobwebbed  (kob'webd),  a.    [<  cobweb  +  -ed^.] 

1.  Covered  with  cobwebs. 

The  cobwebb'd  cottage.     Young,  Night  Thoughts,  i.  176. 

We  like  to  read  of  the  small,  bare  room,  with  cobwebbed 
ceiling  and  naiTow  window,  in  which  the  poor  child  of 
genius  sits  with  his  magical  pen,  the  master  of  a  realm  of 
beauty  and  enchantment. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  17. 

2.  In  bot.,  covered  with  loose,  white,  tangled, 
slender  hairs,  resembling  the  web  of  a  spider. 

cobwebbery  (kob'web-er-i),  n. ;  pi.  cobwebber- 
ies  (-iz).  [<  cobweb  +  -ery.]  A  mass  or  collec- 
tion of  cobwebs.     [Kare.] 

When,  across  the  hundred-fold  poor  scepticisms,  trivial- 
isms,  and  constitutional  cobwebberies  of  Dryasdust,  you 
catch  any  glimpse  of  a  William  the  Conqueror,  ...  do 
you  not  discern  veritably  some  rude  outline  of  a  true  God- 
made  king?  Carlyle. 

cobwebby  (kob'web-i),  a.  [<  cobweb  +  -yi.]  Of 
the  nature  of,  resemljling,  or  abounding  with 
cobwebs:  as,  cobwebby  texture;  a  cobwebby  \ioviS6. 
With  the  unassisted  eye,  the  cobwebby  consistence  of  the 
mould  may  be  seen  penetrated  by  upright  atoms  bearing 
a  globule  on  the  end.         S.  B.  Herrick,  Plant  Life,  p.  69. 

cobworm  (kob'wferm),  n.  [<  cob^  +  worm.]  A 
local  British  name  of  the  larva  of  the  cock- 
chafer, Melolontha  vulgaris. 

coca^  (ko'ka),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  1.  The  dried  leaf 
of  Erythroiylon  Goca,  natural  order  Zinacew,  a 
small  shrub  of  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, but  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  South 
America.  The  principal  source  of  the  drug  as  a  com- 
mercial product  is  the  province  of  Yungas  in  Bolivia, 
where  the  bushes,  which  are  grown  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  yield  three  crops  a  year.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  estimated  annual  product  of  40,000,000  pounds 
is  consumed  at  home.  It  is  a  stimulant,  bearing  some 
resemblance  in  its  effects  to  tea  and  eolfee,  and  has  long 
been  used  as  a  masticatory  by  the  Indians  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  relieves  feelings  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  the 
difficulty  in  breathing  experienced  in  climbing  high  moun- 
tains. The  habit  of  chewing  coca  is  an  enslaving  one. 
Coca  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic ;  it  yields 
the  valuable  alkaloid  cocaine.  Sometimes  written  cuca. 
2.  The  plant  itself. 

coca^  (ko'ka),  n.  [Jap.]  A  Japanese  rice- 
measure,  equal  to  about  5  Winchester  bushels. 

Cocagne,  n.    See  Gockaigne^ 

cocaine  (ko'ka-in),  i.  [<  coca^  +  4ne^.]  An 
alkaloid  (Cirj&zi^^i)  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  the  coca,  Mrythroxylon  Coca,  it  forms  colorless, 
transparent  prisms,  is  odorless,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  more  freely  in  ether. 
It  is  used  as  a  local  anesthetic. 

cocalnism  (ko '  ka  -  in  -  izm),  n.  [<  cocaine  + 
-ism.]  The  morbid  condition  produced  by  the 
excessive  use  of  cocaine ;  the  morbid  habit  of 
using  cocaine  as  a  stimulant. 

cocainization  (ko-ka-in-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  coca- 
inize +  -ation.]  Subjection  to  the  influence  or 
effects  of  cocaine. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
cocainization  cannot  be  produced.        Med.  News,  L.  501. 

cocainize  (ko'ka-in-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  co- 
cainized, ppr.  cocainizing,     [^cocaine  +  -ize.] 


cocainize 

To  subject  to  the  influence  or  effects  of  eocaine ; 
impregnate  with,  or  render  insensible  by  co- 
caine. 

Dr.  Koenigstein  .  .  .  stated  that  he  had  been  able  to  re- 
move the  eyeball  of  a  dog,  previously  cocainized,  without 
the  animal  feeling  any  pain.        Therapeutic  Oaz.,  IX.  46. 

COCalon  (kok'a-lon),  n.  [Appar.  <  Gr.  KdKnalog, 
a  kernel,  dim.  of  KdKKog,  a  berry:  see  coccus.J  A 
large  cocoon  of  a  weak  texture. 

COCarde  (ko-kard'),  ».  [P. :  see  cockade.']  In 
entom.,  one  of  the  bright-red,  extensile,  lobed 
vesicles  found  in  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
genus  Malaoliius  and  its  aUies.  They  are  4  in 
number,  2  near  the  anterior  angles  of  the  thorax  and  2 
atthe  base  of  the  abdomen.  The  cocardes  are  generally 
concealed,  but  the  insect  protrudes  them  when  alarmed. 
Being  very  conspicuous,  they  perhaps  serve  to  repel  insect 
enemies. 

Cocceian  (kok-se'an),  n.  [<  Cocceius  (Latinized 
form  of  Koch  ;  cf .  L.  Cocceius,  name  of  an  Italic 
gens)  +  -am.]  A  follower  of  John  Cocceius  or 
Koch  (1603-69),  professor  of  theology  at  Ley- 
den,  Holland,  who  founded  the  so-caUed  "Fed- 
eral" school  in  theology.  He  believed  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  Christian  church  to  all  time  was  prefigured 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  opposed  the  Voetians.  See 
Voetian. 

COCCi^  n.    Plural  of  coccus,  1. 

Coccia  (kok'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (G-iinther,  1864); 
named  after  the  Italian  naturalist  A.  Cocco.] 
A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  group  Cocciina. 

COCCid  (kok'sid),  11.     One  of  the  Coccidce. 

Coccidae  (kok'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coccus,  2,  + 
-idw.]  A  family  of  phytophthirian  hemipter- 
ous  insects,  of  the  same  group  as  the  aphides ; 
the  scales,  scale-insects,  ormealy-bugs.  Thetarsi 
have  one  joint ;  the  male  is  small,  two-winge^  and  without 
rostrum  ;  and  the  female  is  large,  wingless,  and  rostrate. 
They  live  on  plants,  and  the  larvae  resemble  scales,  whence 
one  of  the  names  of  the  family.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
beneath  the  large  shield-shaped  body  of  the  female.  The 
males  undergo  complete  metamorphosis,  an  exception  in 
this  order,  and  the  apterous  larvse  become  incased  in  a 
cocoon,  and  transform  into  quiescent  pupae.  The  family 
is  an  important  one,  not  only  from  the  damage  done  by 
these  insects,  to  plants,  but  for  their  commercial  value, 
some  of  them  producing  the  coloring  matter  called  cochi- 
neal, others  secreting  the  substance  known  commercially 
as  lac.  See  lac2  and  manna,  and  cuts  under  coccus  and 
cochineal. 

coccidia,  n.    Plural  of  cocoidium,  1. 
COCCidiid  (kok-sid'i-id),  a.  and«.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Coc- 


Painted  Ladybird  {Coccinel. 
la  picta),  d,  larva,  enlarged ; 
b,  beetle,  natural  size ;  r.  Dee- 
tie,  enlarged. 


II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Coccidiidea. 

Coccidiidea  (kok-sid-i-id'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cocoidium,  2,  +  -idea.]  A'subclass  or  other 
division  of  Sporozoa,  containing  extremely  mi- 
nute, non-locomotory  parasitic  organisms  of 
spherical  form  and  simple  structure,  living  in 
a  single  cell  of  the  host  until  they  become  en- 
cysted, then  breaking  up  into  one,  few,  or  many 
spores,  which  hatch  as  active  flagellulse,  which 
in  turn  burrow  in  a  cell  of  the  host.  They  have 
been  divided  into  the  three  orders  Monosporea,  Oligo- 
aporea,  and  Polysporea,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
spores. 

COCCidium  (kok-sid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KdicKog, 
aberry  (see  oocoiis),  +  -ISim.]  1.  PI.  coccidia  (-a). 
In  hot.,  a  name  given  by  Harvey  to  a  form  "of 
conoeptacle  found  in  certain  red  alg»,  borne  on 
lateral  branches,  or  sessile  on  the  surface  of  the 
frond,  and  usually  not  opening  by  a  pore.  The 
spores  within  are  attached  to  a  central  placenta. 
[Not  now  used.] — 3.  [cop.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
gregarines.    Leuckart,  1879. 

COCCiferOUS  (kok-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  coccum 
(NL.  coccuSjq^.  v.),  a  berry,  +  ferre,  =  E.  Searl, 
+  -ous.]  Bearing  or  producing  benies:  as, 
cocciferous  trees  or  plants.     Quincy. 

COCCiform  (kok'si-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  coccus, 
q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  In  the  form  of  cocci ; 
resembling  a  ooccous  fruit. 

Cocciina  (kok-si-i'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cooda  + 
-irufi.]  In  Gunther*s  classification  of  fishes,  a 
group  of  SternoptyeliidcB  with  the  body  scale- 
less,  pseudobranehisB  developed,  and  no  rudi- 
mentary spinous  dorsal  fin:  same  as  the  fam- 
ily MaurolieidcB. 

Coccinse  (kok-sl'ne),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coccus,  2, 
-I-  -»««.]  A  subfamily  of  homopterous  hemip- 
terous  insects ;  the  cochineal-  or  lac-bugs. 

coccinean  (kok-sin'e-an),  a.  [<  L.  coedneus, 
scarlet  (see  cocdneous),  +  -an.]  Dyed  of  a 
scarlet  or  crimson  color. 

Coccinella  (kok-si-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
coccinus,  <  Gr.  Komavog,  scarlet,  <  kSkkoc,  a  berry, 
the  kermes  insect:  see  coccus.]  The  typical 
genus  of  ladybirds  of  tne  family  Cocdnellidw. 

coccinellid  (kok-si-nel'id),  n.  A  member  of 
the  Cocdnellidw ;  a  ladybird. 
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Coccinellidse  (kok-si-nel'i-de),  w.  i^?.  [NL., 
<  Coccinella  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  clavicorn 
Coleoptera  or  beetles ; 
the  ladybirds.  The  tech- 
nical characters  are:  partly 
membranous  dorsal  segments 
of  the  abdomen ;  free  ventral 
segments ;  2-]ointed  tarsi ; 
win^  notfringed ;  dilated  sec- 
ond joint  of  the  tarsi ;  appen- 
diculate  or  toothed  claws ; 
securiform  liiaxillary  palps; 
the  last  3  joints  of  the  short 
antennsc  clavate ;  andthegen- 
eral  shape  rotund  or  hemi- 
spherical. These  insects  feed  on  aphides,  and  constitute  a 
group  called  Aphidiphaffa  on  this  account.  See  ladybird. 
coccinelline  (kok-si-nel'in),  a.  [<  Cocdnella 
+  -ine^.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Cocdnellidx. 

coccineous  (kok-sin'f-us),  a.  [<  L.  cocdneus, 
also  coccinus  (Gr.  K6muvo( :  see  Cocdnella),  scar- 
let, <  coccum,  scarlet:  see  coccus.]  Scarlet  or 
crimson,  like  cochineal. 

coccinin  (kok'si-nin),  n.  [<  L.  cocdnus,  scar- 
let (see  cocdneous),  +  -in^.]  A  coal-tar  color 
of  complex  composition,  belonging  to  the  azo- 
group.  Also  called  phenetol  red. 
COCCO  (kok'6),  n.  The  West  Indian  name  of  the 
taro-plant,  Colocasia  anUquorum.  Also  spelled 
cocoe. 

Coccobacteria  (kok"6-bak-te'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Billroth,  1874),  <  Gr.  kcSkkoc ,  a  berry,  +  NL.  hac- 
teria,  pi.  of  bacterium :  see  coccus  and  tacte- 
rium.]  A  group  of  bacteria,  containing  glob- 
ular forms,  such  as  those  of  the  genus  Micro- 
coccus, and  the  rod-like  forms,  as  those  of  the 
genera  Bacterium  and  Bacillus,  under  a  single 
species,  Coccoiacteria  septica,  as  an  assumption 
that  they  constitute  essentially  one  organism, 
which  takes  on  the  form  either  of  globvilar  cells 
or  of  rods,  these  either  reproducing  identical 
forms  or  passing  into  each  other,  with  accom- 
panying variations  in  size  and  in  combination. 
Cfoccodiscidae  (kok-6-dis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coccodiscus  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  monocytta- 
rian  radiolarians,  represented  by  the  genus 
Coccodiseus .  They  have  an  extracapsular  placoid  shell 
connected  by  radial  beams  with  an  intracapsular  shell  and 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  equatorial  girdles. 
Coccodiseus  (kok-o-dis'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
iidnKog,  a  berry,  +  dianoq,  a  disk.]  The  typical 
genus  of  radiolarians  of  the  family  Coccodisddee. 
COCCOgnic  (ko-kog'nik),  a.  [<  coccogn{in)  + 
-ic]  Belated  to  or  derived  from  coccognin. — 
Coccognic  acid,  an  acid  derived  from  coccognin. 
coccognin  (ko-kog'nin),  n.  A  crystalline  or- 
ganic principle  (C20H22O8)  contained  in  the 
seeds  of  Daphne  Mezereum,  differing  from  daph- 
nln  in  that  it  does  not  3deld  sugar  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
coccolite  (kok'o-Iit),  n.  [<  Gr.  KiS/cKOf,  a  berry, 
+  Aitof ,  a  stone.  Bee  coccolith.]  1.  A  variety 
of  pyroxene  ;  granuliform  pyroxene,  its  color  is 
usually  some  shade  of  green ;  it  is  composed  of  distinct 
embedded  grains,  easily  separable,  some  of  which  have  an 
indistinct  crystalline  form. 
2.  Same  as  coccolith. 
COCCOlith  (kok'o-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  KdKnog,  a  ber- 
ry, -f-  Ai'Sof,  a  stone.  See  coccolite.]  A  minute 
round  organic  body,  consisting  of  several  con- 
creted layers  surrounding  a  clear  center,  found 
in  profusion  at  great  depths  in  the  North  At- 
lantic ocean  embedded  in  matter  resembling 
sarcode.  It  is  probable  that  the  coccoliths  are 
unicellular  alg£e. 

There  are  [in  the  "  ooze  "  of  the  Atlantic  sea-bed]  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  very  minute,  saucer-shaped  disks, 
termed  coccoliths,  which  are  frequently  met  with  asso- 
ciated together  into  spheroidal  aggregations,  the  cocco- 
spheres  of  Wallich.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  267. 

Coccoloba  (ko-kol'o-ba),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  k6kiwq, 
a  berry,  +  In^dq,  pod.]  A  polygonaceous  genus 
of  plants  of  tropical  America,  comprising  about 
80  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  tall  woody  climb- 
ers. It  is  distinguished  from  allied  genera  by  its  fleshy 
perianth  becoming  baccate  in  fruit.  C.  uvifera,  the  seaside 
grape  of  the  West  Indies,  has  a  heavy,  hard,  violet-brown 
wood,  which  yields  a  kino  closely  resembling  the  officinal 
article. 
COCCOSphere  (kok'o-sfer),  «.  [<  Gr.  Kdmog,  a 
berry,  +  a(jialpa,  a  sphere.]  A  spheroidal  aggre- 
gation of  coccoliths.    See  coccolith. 

Dr.  Wallich  .  .  .  added  the  interesting  discovery  that, 
not  unfrequently,  bodies  similar  to  the  .  .  .  "coccoliths'*' 
were  aggregated  together  into  spheroids,  which  he  termed 
coccospJieres.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  186. 

Coccosteidse  (kok-os-te'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Coc- 
costeus  +  -idee.]  An  extinct  family  of  placo- 
derm  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Coccostetis. 
They  had  a  peculiarly  mailed  head,  anterior  dorsal  and 
lateral  bucklers  as  well  as  specialized  thoracic  bucklers 
and  spiniform  pectoral  appendages.  They  lived  in  the 
seas  of  the  Devonian  epoch. 


End  of  wing  of  Cpcco- 
thraustes  -vulffaris,  show- 
ing peculiar  secondaries. 
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Coccosteus  (ko-kos  'te-us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  k6k- 
Kog,  a  berry,  +  bcThv,  a  bone.]  A  genus  of  pla- 
coderm  fishes :  so  named  from  the  small  berry- 
like  tubercles  with  which  the  jilates  of  their 
cranial  buckler  and  body  are  thickly  studded. 
Agassi3. 

Coccothraustes(kok-o-thras'tez),  n.  [NL.,<Gr. 
KdKKog,  a  berry,  +  *6pavaT!K  (cf.  Opavardi,  fran- 
gible, brittle),  <  Bpaveiv, 
break,  shatter.]  A  genus 
of  grosbeaks,  of  the  family 
FringillideB.  The  name  was 
formerly  used  with  gi'eat  lati- 
tude,  and  the  genus  was  made 
the  type  of  a  subfamily  Cocco- 
thraustince  ;  it  is  now  restricted 
to  the  hawfinches,  such  as  the 
common  European  species  C. 
vulgaris,  which  has  a  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  ends  of  the  secondary  quill-feathers. 
Brisson,  1760.    See  also  cut  under  hawfinch. 

Coccothraustinse  (kok''''o-thras-ti'ne),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Coccothraustes  +  -inee.  ]  A  subfamily  of 
birds,  of  the  family  FringillideB;  the  grosbeaks. 
The  group  is  indefinite,  and  the  name  is  now 
little  used. 

coccothraustine  (kok-o-thris'tin),  a.  [<  Coc- 
cothraustes +  -jmel.]  fiaving  the  characters  of 
a  grosbeak;  related  to  or  resembling  the  gros- 
beaks. 

coccous  (kok'us),  a.  [<  coccus,  1,  +  -ous.]  In 
hot.,  composed  of  cocci. 

coccule  (kok'iil),  n.  [<  NL.  *coccula,  dim.  of 
coccus,  q.  v.]     Same  as  coccus,  1  (a). 

Cocculina  (kok-u-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  as  CoccuPus 
+  -ina^.]  A  genus  of  gastropods  with  a  patel- 
liform  shell  and  peculiar  structural  characters 
distinguishing  it  as  the  type  of  a  family  Coccur 


cocculinid  (kok-u-lin'id),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the 
family  COcculinvdce. 

Cocculinidae  (kok-u-Un  'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  i 
Cocculina  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  rhipidoglos- 
sate  gastropods.  The  technical  characters  are :  denti- 
tion resembling  that  of  the  Fissurellidce  and  Helicinidce; 
only  a  single  asymmetrical  giU ;  no  developed  appendages 
to  the  side  of  the  foot  or  on  the  mantle ;  and  a  patelliform, 
unfissured,  unsinuated,  and  entirely  external  shell. 

Cocculus  (kok'u-lus),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  coccus: 
see  coccus.]  A'  tropical  genus  of  menisperma- 
ceous  plants,  consisting  of  climbers,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  usually  more  or  less  heart-shaped 
and  the  flowers  small.  Most  of  the  commonly  known 
species  are  now  referred  to  allied  genera. — Cocculus  pl- 
dicus,  a  drug  consisting  of  the  dried  fruit  of  Ana/mirta 
paniculata  or  A.  Cocculus  (also  called  Menispermum,  Coc- 
culus, Cocculus  suberosu^,  etc.),  and  probably  of  some  other 
genera  of  the  same  order.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  ointments,  and  is  said  to  prevent 
secondary  fermentation  in  liquors,  for  which  reason  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The  pow- 
dered berries  have  a  temporary  stupefying  effect  upon 
flsh,  and  are  employed  for  their  capture.  The  poisonous 
principle  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  the  fi'uit  has  been 
termed  picrotoxin. 

coccus  (kok'us),  li.  [NL.  (L.  coccum,  neut.), 
<  Gr.  k6ickoc,  a  berry,  a  kernel,  esp.  the  kermes 
insect  (supposed  to  be  a  berry)  used  for  dyeing 
scarlet:  see  cochineal,  cocdneous,  etc.]  1.  PI. 
coed  (-si).   In  hot. :  (a)  One  of  the  separate  di- 


a.  Fruit  of  Malva  sylvestris,  composed  of  ten  Cocci,    b,  Tetracoo 
cous  fruit  of  Guaiacttm. 

visions  of  a  schizocarp,  or  dry  lobed  pericarp 
which  splits  up  into  one-seeded  cells.  Also  call- 
ed coccule.    (6)  In  certain  Sepatias,  the  old 


Male  Cochineal  ( Cotrctts  cactC).    (Cross  shows  natural  size.} 
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Bpore  mother-oell,  whose  walls  persist  after  the 
maturity  of  the  spores,  holding  them  together. 
Spores  .  .  .  remaining  united  in  a  coccus.  Underwood. 
(c)  pi.  In  bacteria,  isolated  spherical  or  nearly 
spherical  cells,  especially  those  of  the  genus 
Micrococcus,  as  distinguished  from  the  rodlets 
or  bacilli  of  other  genera. — 2.  [cap.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Coceidce,  in  which 
ordinary  sexual  reproduction  takes  place.  Tlie 
species  are  commonly  Icnown  by  tlie  name  of  the  plant 
tliey  affect.  The  Coceus  cacti  lives  on  cacti,  as  Opuntia. 
See  cochineal  and  CoccidoB. 
coccygeal  (kok-sij'e-al),  a.  [<  cocoyx  (coccyg-) 
+  -e-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  coccyx ;  cau- 
dal :  as,  a  coccygeal  vertebra,  muscle,  artery,  or 
nerve.  Also  coccygian —  Coccygeal  gland,  the  gland 
of  Luschlca.    See  gland. 

coccygei,  n.  Plural  of  eoccygeus. 
COCCygerector  (kok"si-je-rek'tpr),  n. ;  pi.  cocey- 
gerectores  (-rek-to'rez).  [NL.,  <(  coeoyx  (coccyg-) 
+  ereator.'\  A  muscle  of  the  coccyx;  the  exten- 
sor coocygis,  which  lifts  the  caudal  vertebrae. 
Coues. 
Coccyges  (kok-si'jez),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Gr.  Kdnmyei, 
pi.  of  kSkicv^,  a  cuckoo.]  1.  In  ornith.,  the  name 
of  a  gl'OUp  variously  limited,  (a)  in  Merrem'a  claa- 
slScation  (1813),  a  group  of  zygodactyl  birds,  composed  of 
the  genera  CwsuMs,  Trogon,  Bucco,  and  Crotophaga:  near- 
ly equivalent  to  the  cuckoos,  trogons,  and  scansorial  bar- 
bets,  coUeotively.  (6)  In  Sundevall's  classification  (1873), 
the  third  cohort  of  Zygodactyli,  embracing  all  the  yoke- 
toed  or  zygodactyl  birds  excepting  the  Pici  and  PsUtaci,  as 
one  of  two  series  of  an  order  Volucres.  (e)  Sclater's  name 
(1880)  for  a  group  restricted  to  the  two  families  Cuculidce 
and  Mmophagidx,  or  the  cuckoos  and  touracous,  and 
made  a  suborder  of  the  order  PiearioB.  (d)  A  term  loosely 
applied  to  various  cuculiform  or  coccygomorphic  birds, 
especially  such  non-passerine  insessorial  birds  as  are  nei- 
ther cypseliform  nor  piciform. 
2.  II.  c]  Plural  of  coccyx. 
eoccygeus  (kok-sij'f-us),  «. ;  pi.  coccygei  (-i). 
[NL.,  <  coccyx  (coccyg-) :  see  coccyx.']  The  coc- 
cygeal muscle ;  a  muscle  extending  from  the  tail 
to  the  pelvis  of  many  animals.  In  man  the  eoccy- 
geus is  a  small  triangular  plane  of  muscular  fibers  connect- 
ing the  coccyx  with  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  continuous 
with  the  levator  ani,  or  levator  muscle  of  the  anus,  forming 
a  small  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  supporting  and 
drawing  forward  the  coccyx  when  this  has  been  pushed 
backward  in  defecation  or  parturition. 
coccygiau  (kok-sij'i-an),  a.  [<  coccyx  (^coccyg-) 
+  -ian.']  Same  as  coccygeal. 
Coccyginae  (kok-si-ji'ne),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coccy- 
gus  +  -iruB.]  Same  as  Coceyzmm. 
COCCygme  (kok'si-jin),  a.  [<  Gr.  /cdxraf  {xoKKvy-), 
a  cuckoo.  +  -imei.]  Pertaining  to  a  cuckoo ;  eu- 
culine;  eoeoygomorphie. 

COCCygodynia  (kok"si-go-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kfaraf  {KOKKvy-),  coccyx,  -I-  o^vvri,  pain.]  In 
pathol.,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  coccyx :  a  fre- 
quent affection  in  pregnancy.  Also  coccyodynia. 
COCCygomorph  (kok'si-go-m6rf),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Coccygomor- 
phm.    Also  coccygomorphic. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  CoccygomorphcB. 
Coccygomorphse  (kok"si-g6-m6r'fe),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Huxley,  1867),  <  <3rr.  k6kkv^  (Koma/y-), 
cuckoo,  +  fwptf/i,  form.]  A  superfamily  of  des- 
mognathous  pioarian  birds.  The  technical  charac- 
ters are :  a  rostrum  sometimes  movably  articulated  with 
the  cranium ;  no  basipterygoid  processes,  except  in  Trogo- 
nidce;  horizontally  flattened,  more  or  less  spongy  maxillo- 
palatines ;  a  sternum  usually  double-notched  behind,  and 
without  bifurcated  manubrium,  except  in  MeropidK  ;  the 
clavicles  convex  forward,  with  a  hypoclidium;  and  not 
more  than  two  pairs  of  intrinsic  syringeal  muscles.  The 
group  is  not  readily  characterized,  but  corresponds  with 
the  conventional  order  Picariae  without  the  cypselo- 
morphs  and  celeomorphs,  or  swifts,  goatsuckers,  and  wood- 
peckerSj  and  contains  all  the  non-passerine  insessorial  and 
scansorial  birds  known  as  colies,  touracous,  cuckoos,  bar- 
bets,  toucans,  jacamars,  kingfishers,  todies,  hornbills,  hoo- 
poes, bee-eaters,  motmots,  rollers,  and  trogons. 
coccygomorphic  (kok^si-go-mdr'Ak),  a.  [<  coc- 
cygomorph  +  -jc]  Same  as  coc&ygomorph. 
CoccygUS  (kok-si'gus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Gr. 
Kii/tof  (/co/croy-),  a  cuckoo.]  .A  genus  of  cuckoos, 
typical  of  the  subfamily  Coccygince :  synony- 
mous with  Coceyziis.  Cabanis,  1848. 
coccyodynia  (kok^si-o-diu'l-a),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < 
coccyx  +  Gr.  bSimj,  pain.]  Saiiae  as  coccygodynia. 
Coccystes  (kok-sis'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Gloger,  1832), 
<  Gr.  as  if  *K0KKvaT^s,  <  KoKKh^eiv,  cry  as  a  cuckoo : 
see  cMchoo.]  A  genus  of  old-world  cuckoos, 
of  the  family  Cuculidce,  commonly  referred  to 
the  subfamily  Ceniropodince  or  spurred  cuckoos, 
containing  a  number  of  crested  species  related 
to  the  great  spotted  cuckoo  of  Africa  and 
Europe,  Coccystes  glandarius. 
COCCTX  (kok'siks),  n. ;  pi.  coccyges  (kok-si'jez). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  k6kkv^,  the  coccyx  (also  a  cuckoo) : 
see  cuckoo.']  1.  In  human  anat.,  the  part  of  the 
spinal  column  consisting  of  the  last  four  bones, 
the  caudal  vertebr»  or  tail-bones,  which  are 
stunted  and  usually  ankylosed  together.    See 
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cut  under  skeleton.— 2.  In  comp.  anat.  and  zool., 
the  caudal  vertebrEB,  when  few  and  small,  or 
ankylosed  together;  the  bony  tail  itself,  when 
short,  as  m  a  bird. 

Coccyzinse  (kok-si-zi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coc- 
q/zus  +  .^na  ]  A  subfamily  of  cuckoos,  of  the 
tanuly  Cucuhdm,  typified  by  the  genus  Coccysus, 
containing  several  other  genera,  as  Piaya  and 
NeomorpMs,  with  numerous  species,  aU  con- 
hned  to  America.    Also  Cocoyginai. 

Ooccyzus  (kok-si'zus),  n.  [NL.  (VieiUot,  1816) : 
also  in  other  irreg.  forms  Cocaygus,  Coccygon, 
Loceysius,  Coccysion,  Coccycm,  Coccyzusa,  Coc- 
eyzwa,  Coccysus,  Coccycus,  all  based  on  Gr.  k6k- 
m,  a  cuckoo:  see  ctickoo.]  A  genus  of  Amer- 
ican arboreal  cuckoos,  of  the  family  Ctwtdidce 
and  subfamily  Coccyzinm.  They  have  a  moderately 
curved  beak,  wide  at  the  base  and  compressed  beyond  it, 


Female  Cochineal  ( Coccus 
ctzcii) ;  dried  specimen  of  com- 
merce. (Line  shows  natural 
size.) 


Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  ( Coccyzus  amertcattus). 


long  pointed  wings,  a  long  graduated  tail  of  10  feathers, 
and  very  smooth  silky  plumage.  The  genus  contains  the 
common  yellow-billed  and  black-billed  tree-cuckoos  of  the 
United  States,  C.  americanm  and  C.  erythrophthalmus,  the 
mangrove-cuckoo  of  the  West  Indies  and  Morida,  C.  seni- 
eulus,  and  several  other  species.  These  cuckoos  are  not 
strictly  parasitic  like  the  European  species,  but  occasional- 
ly lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds. 
coch.  In  med.  and  phar.,  an  abbreviation  of 
Latin  cochleare,  a  spoon  or  spoonful. 
cocheringt,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  coshering. 
cochin  (ko'ohin),  n.  [<  Cochin-China.]  A  va- 
riety of  the  domestic  hen,  of  large  size,  belong- 
ing to  the  Asiatic  class,  or  a  specimen  of  this 
variety.  There  are  black,  buff  cuckoo,  and  white  cochins, 
both  cock  and  hen  of  each  kind  being  of  the  uniform  color 
denoted  by  the  adjective,  except  that  the  buff  cock  should 
show  a  richer  shade  of  yellow  or  orange  in  hackle,  saddle, 
and  wing-bows.  The  partridge  cochins  are  either  single- 
or  pea-combed,  the  cock  being  similar  in  coloring  to  a 
black-breasted  red  game-cock,  except  that  the  hackle  and 
the  saddle-feathers  should  be  striped  witli  glossy  black, 
and  the  hen  being  of  a  rich  reddish-  or  golden^rown  color, 
each  feather  distinctly  penciled  with  dark-brown  or  black. 
The  hackle  of  the  hen  is  orange,  striped  with  black,  her 
tail  black,  and  the  wing-primaries  are  dark-brown  or  dull- 
black.  All  the  cochins  have  heavily  feathered  legs  and 
short  tails,  and  all  have  the  legs  yellow,  except  the  black 
cochins,  which  have  them  black  or  nearly  so. 
cochin-china  (kS'cMn-ehi'na),  n.  and  a.  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  a  large  kind  of  domes- 
tic hen  which  was  importedfrom  Cochin-China. 
Prom  these  fowls,  which  had  no  constant  characteristics 
of  color,  form,  etc.,  have  been  bred  the  varieties  called 
brahma  and  cochin, 
Cochin-Chinese  (ko'chin-chi-nes*'  or  -nez"),  a. 
and  n.  I,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Cochin-China. 
II.  n.  1 .  sing,  and  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  in- 
habitants of  Coohin-China,  properly  the  name 
of  a  division  of  the  old  kingdom  or  empire  of 
Aunam  in  Further  India,  but  taken  as  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  region  now  divided  between 
the  possessions  of  France  and  its  protectorate 
Annam. — 2.  The  language  of  the  people  of 
Cochin-China ;  Annamese. 

cochineal  (koeh'i-nelorkoch-i-nel'), ».  [Early 
mod.  B.  also  cutchaneal;=T>.  Jconzenilje =G.  Dan. 
cochenille  =  Sw.  kochenill=F.  cochenille = It.  coc- 
ciniglia  =  Pg.  coceinella,  <  Sp.  cochinilla,  cochi- 
neal, <  L.  coccimeus,  cocdnus,  scarlet,  <  coccvm, 
<  Gr.  ndnmg,  a  berry,  esp.  the  kermes  insect  (sup- 
posed to  be  a  berry) :  see  coccus.  The  Sp.  cochi- 
nilla, cochineal,  is  by  some  referred  to  cochinilla, 
a  wood-louse  (to  wHch  the  cochineal-insect  has 
some  resemblance),  dim.  of  cochina,  a  sow,  fern, 
of  cochino,  a  pig;  cf.  E.  dial,  sow-bug,  wood- 
louse.]  1.  A  dyestufE  consisting  of  the  dried 
bodies  of  a  species  of  insects,  the  Coccus  cacti, 
found  upon  several  species  of  Opuntia  and  other 
Cactacew,  especially  0.  Tuna,  0.  Meus-Indica, 
and  Nopalea  cochinillifera.  it  colors  a  brilliant 
crimson,  which  is  changed  by  acids  to  an  orange-red  and 
by  alkalis  to  violet ;  a  brilliant  scarlet  dye  is  prepared  from 
it.  The  cacti  upon  which  the  insect  lives,  bearing  the 
'  general  name  of  nopal,  are  extensively  cultivated  as  food 
for  them  in  the  tropical  countries  of  America,  and  in  Java, 
Algeria,  etc.    The  females  only  are  valuable  for  their  col- 
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or,  and  are  collected  twice  a  year,  after  they  have  been 
fecundated  and  have  laid  eggs  sufficient  for  a  new  brood. 
They  are  killed  by  spreading  them  upon  heated  plates,  by 
putting  them  in  ovens,  or  by  immersing  them  in  boiling 
water  or  exposing  them  to  its  vapor.  Those  killed  by  heat- 
ed plates  are  of  a  blackish  color,  and  are  considered  to  be 
the  finest ;  they  are  called  zacatilla.  Those  from  ovens  are 
next  in  value ;  they  are  of  an  ash-gray  (bianco  or  silver- 
white)  color,  and  are  called  silver  cochineal,  or  jaspeada. 
Those  killed  by  water  or  vapor  are  of  a  reddish-brown  col- 
or, and  are  the  least  valuable.  The  fragments,  dust,  and 
impurities  from  cochineal  are  collected  and  used  as  an 
adulterant,  under  the  name  of  granilla.  The  finest  grade 
often  goes  by  the  name  of  mestica  or  mesteque,  and  is  ex- 
ported in  lai'ge  quantities  from  Honduras.  Besides  the 
finer  grades,  which  are  cultivated  insects,  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  inferior  or  wild  insects ;  they  are 
scarcely  more  than  half  the 
size  of  the  cultivated  species, 
and  are  covered  with  a  cot- 
tony down  which  adds  a  use- 
less bulk.  Good  cochineal  has 
tlie  appearance  of  small,  deep 
brown-red,  somewhat  pui"- 
plish  grains,  wrinkled  across 
the  back  with  parallel  furrows, 
intersected  in  the  middle  by  a 
longitudinal  one.  The  color- 
ing principle  obtained  from 
cochineal  is  carminic  acid. 
(See  carmine,  3.)  East  Indi- 
an cochineals,  so  called,  are 
smooth  glistening blackgrains, 
of  no  value ;  they  are  used  to  adulterate  the  genuine, 
which  are  easily  distinguishable  from  them. 
2.  The  insect  *hich  produces  the  dyestufE 
known  by  the  same  name.  See  def.  1 Cochi- 
neal fig.    See^Jfl'.— Cochineal  paste.    See  extract. 

Cochineal  paste  is  obtained  by  placing  10  lbs.  of  Hondu- 
ras cochineal  in  a  vessel,  and  adding  30  lbs.  of  ammonia 
water  (17"  B.),  stirring  the  mixture  well.  The  vessel  should 
be  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
days.  The  vessel  is  then  to  be  immersed  in  boiling  water, 
in  order  to  evaporate  the  superfluous  ammonia ;  wlien  the 
evaporation  is  complete  the  mixture  is  ready  to  be  used  [for 
dyeing].        W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  88. 

cochlea  (kok'lf-a),  «. ;  pi.  cochleae  (-§).  [ML. 
(NL.),  <  L.  coclilea,  coclea,  a  snail,  a  snail's  shell, 
<  Gr.  Kox^iag,  a  snail,  etc.,  <  Kd^^og,  a  shell-fish 
with  a  spiral  shell;  prob.  aMn.to  K6y%}!,  Jj.concha, 
a  oonoh,  andult.  to  E.  cockle^.]  If.  A  winding 
staircase.  M.  Phillips.— 2.  In  anat. ,  a  part  of  the 
inner  ear  in  most  vertebrated  animals,  its  shape 
in  man  and  most  other  mammals  resembles  a  snail-shell ; 
hence  the  name.  In  the  petrous  bone  a  canal  winds  about 
a  central  conical  pillar  of  bone,  the  modiolus,  and  contains 
a  hollow  process  of  the  membranous  labyrinth ;  the  latter 
follows  tlie  turns  of  the  canal  nearly  to  the  top.  To  these 
structures  taken  together  the  name  of  cochlea  is  given. 
The  process  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  triangular  in 
cross-section,  with  its  base  applied  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
canal  and  the  apex  attached  to  a  spiral  crest  of  bone,  the 
lamina  spiralis  ossea,  projecting  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
canal.  It  thus  separates  the  bony  canal  into  two  portions, 
in  addition  to  its  own  lumen,  the  scala  vestibuli  above  and 
the  scala  tympani  below.  The  lumen  of  the  process  itself 
is  called  the  canalis  cochlearis,  its  floor  is  called  the  basi- 
lar membrane,  and  its  roof  tlie  membrane  of  Iteissner.  Its 
cavity  is  connected  with  the  sacculus  by  the  canalis  re- 
unions. The  essential  structures  of  the  cochlea,  the  rods 
of  Coi-ti  and  the  hair-cells,  are  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
basilar  membrane,  and  to  them  is  distributed  the  cochlear 
branch  of  the  auditory  nerve.  See  cut  under  ear. — Aquse- 
ductus  cochlese.  See  aguxductus. 

cochlean  (kok'lf-an),  a.  [<  cochlea  +  -an.] 
Same  as  cochleate.  " 

cochleari  (kok'lf-ar),  a.  [<  NL.  cochlearis,  < 
cochlea,  aocHest.  '  Gt.  cochlear^.]  Inawa*.,  ofor 
relating  to  the  cochlea  in  anyway:  as,  the  coch- 
lear nerve,  cochlear  canal,  etc Cochlear  canal. 

See  comsil.— Cochlear  duct.  Same  as  auditoYy  duct 
(which  see,  under  auditory). 

cochlear^  (kok'lf-ar),  n. ;  pi.  cochlearia  (kok-le- 
a'ri-a).  [<  L.  cochlea/r,  cochleare,  also  cocleUr, 
cocleare,  coclearvum,  and  coclearum,  a  spoon  (so 
called  from  its  shape),  <  cochlea,  coclea,  a  snail's 
shell :  see  cochlea.]  1 .  A  spoon ;  in  the  orthodox 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  the  eueha- 
ristio  spoon  in  which  the  consecrated  elements 
are  administered  together  to  communicants. 
Also  called  labis.  See  inUncUon,  spoon,  colato- 
rium,  and  laMs. —  2.  An  ancient  Koman  and 
Greek  medicinal  measure,  equal  to  a  spoonful. 
According  to  various  ancient  statements,  it  ranged  in 
amount  from  a  tablespoonf ul  nearly  to  a  teaspoonf  ul.  But 
the  statements  which  give  the  smaller  sizes  use  the  word 
under  the  diminutive  form  cochlearium.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  modern  lexicons,  it  would  be  no  lal-ger 
than  a  salt-spoon. 

cochlear^  (kok'le-ar),  a.  [<  NL.  cochlearis, 
coclearis,  <  L.  cochlear,  eoclear,  a  spoon:  see  coch- 
lear^, n.]  Spoon-shaped :  specifically,  in  lot., 
applied  to  a  form  of  imbricative  estivation  in 
which  one  piece  is  exterior,  larger  than  the 
others,  and  bowl-shaped,  as  in  the  aconite. 

cochleare  (kok-le-a're),m.;  pi.  cochlearia  (-ri-a,). 
[L.,  also  cochlear:  see  cochlear^,  n.]  In  me'i., 
a  spoon ;  a  spoonful.  In  prescriptions  abbre- 
viated coeh. 

cochleares,  n.    Plural  of  cochlearis. 

Oochleariai  (kok-le-a'ri-a), «.  [NL.,  pi.  of  coch- 
learis :  see  cochlear^,  a.]  A  genus  of  cruciferous 
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herbs,  including  25  species,  found  in  northern 
temperate  and  arctic  regions,  mostly  near  the 
sea-coast.  C.  oficiTialis,  the  scurvy-grass,  is  a  celebrat- 
ed antiscorbutic,  and  is  often  eaten  as  a  salad.  The  root 
of  C.  Armorada,  the  horse-radish,  is  used  as  a  condiment. 
In  common  with  other  species  of  Cochlearia,  the  horse- 
radish waa  formerly  in  high  repute  as  an  antiscorbutic. 
Eiicye.  Brit.,  XII.  207. 

cochlearia^, « .  Plural  of  cochlear^  and  cochleare. 

COChleariform  (kok-lf-ar'i-foi-m),  a.  [<  L. 
*cochlearis,  adj.  (used  only  as  neut.  noun  coch- 
lear, cochleare,  a  spoon;  of.  NL.  cochlearis: 
see  cochlear^,  cochlear^,  a.)  (<  cochlea,  a  snail's 
shell),  +  forma,  shape.]   Having  the  form  of  a 

snail's  shell;  heUcine  ;  helicoid CocUeariform 

process,  the  thin  plate  of  bone  which  separates  the  ten- 
sor tympani,  or  tensor  muscle  of  the  tjTiipanum,  from  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

Cochleariidae  (kok"le-a-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cochlearitis  +  -idw.']  Boat-billed  herons,  re- 
garded as  a  family :  synonymous  with  Cancro- 
midcE. 

Cochlearius  (kok-lf-a'ri-us),  n.  [NL.  (Brisson, 
1760),  <  L.  cochlear,  a  spoon :  see  cochlear^,  «.] 
A  genus  of  boat-billed  herons,  typical  of  the 
family  Cochleariidoe.  See  Cancroma,  and  cut 
under  ioathill, 

COcUeary  (kok'lf-a-ri),  a.  [<  cochlea  +  -ary^.'] 
1.  Pertaining  to  winding  stairs.  Coles. —  2. 
Same  as  cochleate. 

"Wreathy  spu'es  and  cochleary  turnings. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  23. 

cochleate,  cochleated  (kok'lf-at,  -a-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  cochleatus,  eocleatus,  spiral,  <  cochlea,  coc- 
lea,  a  snaU's  shell:  see  cochlea.']  Having  the 
form  of  a  snail's  shell;  cochleariform;  spiral: 
used  especially  in  entom.  and  T>ot.,  and  applied 
in  the  latter  ease  to  leaves,  pods,  seeds,  etc. 
Also  cochlean,  cochleary. 

cochleoid  (kok'le-oid),  n.  [<  L.  cochlea,  a  snail's 
shell,  +  -oid.]  A  curve  defined  by  the  equa- 
tion (x2  -1-  2/2)  arctan.  -  =  ■jrry. 

cochleous  (kok'le-us),  a.  [<  L.  cochlea,  a  snail's 
shell,  -I-  -OMS.]     Of  a  spiral  form ;  cochleate. 

Cochlides  (kok'li-dez),  n.pk  [NL.,<  Gr.  mx^k, 
pi.  Kox^iSec,  a  small  snail,  dim.  of  k6x?mc,  a  shell- 
fish, a  snail:  see  cochlea.']  1.  A  name  of  the 
Gastropoda  (which  see). — 2.  In  E.  E.  Laukes- 
ter's  classification,  the  unsymmetrical  gastro- 
pods :  equivalent  to  Gastropoda  of  other  authors 
without  Amphomoea.     [Little  used.] 

COCbliodontid  (kok"U-o-don'tid),  n.  A  shark  of 
the  family  Cochliodoniidce. 

Cochliodontidse  (kok"li-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cochliodus  (-odont-j  +  -idee.]  An  extinct 
family  of  sharks,  typified  by  the  genus  Cochlio- 
dus. They  lived  in  the  Paleozoic  seas,  and  were  related 
to  the  Heterodtmtidce,  but  had  subspirally  ridged  and  fur- 
rowed lateral  teeth. 

COChliodontoid  (kok"li-o-dou'toid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Cochliodus  {-odont-)  +  -oid.]     I.  a.  Eesem- 
bling  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cochlio- 
doniidce. 
II.  n.  A  eochliodontid. 

Cochliodus  (kok-li'o-dus),  n.     [NL.  (Agassiz), 

<  Gr.  k6xm;,  shell-fish,  +  oSoig,  tooth.]  An  ex- 
tinct genus  of  sharks  which  had  lateral  teeth 
subspirally  ridged  and  ^ooved  like  a  univalve 
shell,  typical  of  the  family  Cochliodontidce. 

Cochlospermum  (kok-lo-sper'mum),  n.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  Kdx^g,  a  shell-fish,  a  snail,  +  anipfia,  seed.] 
A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  of  the  natural  or- 
der Bixacece,  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Tliey  have  palmately  lobed  leaves,  large  yellow 
flowers,  and  pear-shaped  fruits,  with  numerous  coiled 
seeds  covered  with  a  silky  down.  C.  Gossypium  of  the 
East  Indies,  growing  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  yields  the 
kuteera  gnm,  used  as  a  substitute  for  tragacanth. 

COCinate  (ko'si-nat),  71.  [<  cocin{ic)  +  -ate^.] 
A  salt  obtained  from  eooinic  acid. 

cocinic  (ko-sin'ik),  a.  [<  *coein  (<  cocoa^)  + 
-ic.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  cocoa 

or  cocoanut Cocinic  acid,  Ci-iH2e02,  an  acid  found 

in  the  butter  of  the  cocoanut,  combmed  with  glycerin.  It 
is  a  volatile  acid  forming  snow-white  crystaUine  scales. 
Also  called  cocostearic  acid. 

COCinin  (ko'si-nin),  n.  [As  cocin-ic  +  -!«2.] 
A  fatty  substance  which  is  the  chief  constitu- 
ent of  eocoanut-oil.  By  saponification  it  yields 
glycerin  and  cocinic  acid. 

CO-citizen  (ko-sit'i-zn),  n.  [<  co-'^  +  citizen.] 
A  fellow-citizen;  especially,  a  citizen  of  the 
same  city  or  borough. 

In  1414,  the  indenture  shows  that  the  lord  mayor  and 
thirteen  co-ntizens,  having  full  power  from  the  whole 
community,  chose  two  citizens.    Stubbs,  Const.  Hist. ,  §  422. 

COCfcl  (kok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cocke,  < 
ME.  coclc,  cok,  coe,  <  AS.  coc,  cocc  =  MD.  kocke 
=  Icel.  kokkr  =  Dan.  kok,  a  cock;  ef.  OP.  coc, 
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F.  eoq  =  Bret,  kok  =  ML.  coccus  =  Wall,  coeos 
=  Albanian  cocos,  a  cock,  Gr.  miatojidaq  bpvcg,  a 
poet,  name  of  the  cock,  lit.  the  ' "  cock  "-crying 
bird '  (as  Chaucer  says  of  the  cock :  ' '  No  thing 
ne  liste  him  thanne  for  to  crow.  But  cryde  anon 
cok!  cok!  and  up  he  sterte,"  Nun's  Priest's 
Tale,  1.  455) ;  cf .  Gr.  diappog,  diacog,  a  cock,  kIkkc, 
a  hen,  Skt.  kukkuta,  a  cock,  Malay  kukuk,  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,  L.  coco,  an  imitation  of  the 
clucking  of  the  hen ;  all  directly  or  ult.  imita- 
tive of  the  crowing  or  the  chucking  of  the 
domestic  cook;  for  other  similar  imitative 
words,  see  chuck\  clock^  =  chick,  cuckoo, 
cackle,  etc.,  gaggle,  croak,  chough,  etc.,  gowk,  a 
cuckoo,  etc.,  all  containing  (orig.)  a  repeated 
guttural  consonant  c,  k,  g,  h.  The  older  Teut. 
name  of  the  cock,  which  appears  in  Goth,  hana 
=  OHG.  hano,  MHG.  han,  G.  hahn  =  AS.  hana, 
a  cook,  and  in  fem.  form  in  AS.  'henn,  E.  hen, 
had  also  orig.  ref.  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
being  lit.  'the  singer':  see  hen.  The  name 
cock  has  been  applied,  from  a  real  or  a  fan- 
cied resemblance,  to  various  mechanical  con- 
trivances, and  to  other  things  having  no  ob- 
vious relation  to  the  name  of  the  bird ;  and  it 
also  enters,  actually  or  allusively  (often  in  con- 
nection with  cock^),  into  various  popular  ad- 
jectives and  phrases,  as  cockish,  cocky,  cocket^, 
cock-a-hoop,  cockapert,  etc.  See  these  words,  and 
cock^.]  1.  The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl ;  spe- 
cifically, a  male  chicken  one  year  old  or  older, 
one  less  than  a  year  old  being  properly  called  a 
cockerel.  The  cock  is  celebrated  for  his  lordly  demeanor, 
his  pugnacity,  and  his  crowing  before  dawn  or  in  token  of 
victory. 

Coc  is  keue  [bold]  on  his  owune  mixenne. 

Ancren  JRiwle,  p.  140. 
The  kok  that  orloge  is  of  thorpis  lyte. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  350. 

Wittoll.  Ay,  Bully,  a  Devilish  smart  Fellow :  'a  will  fight 
like  a  Cock. 

Bluffe.  Sayyouso?  then  I  honour  him. — Buthashebeen 
abroad  ?  for  every  Cock  will  fight  upon  his  own  Dunghil. 
Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  ii,  2. 

2.  The  male  of  any  other  bird,  particularly  of 
the  gallinaceous  kind :  in  this  use  especially  in 
composition,  as  in  peacock,  turhey-cock,_  cock- 
robin,  cock-sparrow,  etc. — 3.  A  bird,  particular- 
ly a  gallinaceous  bird,  without  reference  to  sex : 
usually  in  composition  or  with  a  distinctive 
epithet  or  qualifying  phrase,  as  in  blackcock, 
logcock,  woodcock,  and  the  phrasal  names  be- 
low.— 4t.  Cock-crowing;  the  time  when  cocks 
crow  in  the  morning. 

At  the  f  ryst  cokke  roose  he. 
Ipomedon  (Weber's  Metr.  Horn.,  II.),  1.  783. 
We  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

5.  A  leader;  a  chief  person;  a  ruling  spirit: 
as,  cock,  of  the  school.    [Eng.] 

Up  ros  cure  hoste,  and  was  oure  aller  [=of  us  all]  cok. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  823. 
Sir  Andrew  is  the  cock  of  the  club.  A  ddison. 

6.  A  fellow ;  chap :  a  familiar  term  of  address 
or  appellation,  usually  preceded  by  old,  and 
used  much  in  the  same  way  as  fellow,  chap,  boy, 
etc. 

He  has  drawn  blood  of  him  yet ;  well  done,  old  cock ! 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  ii.  1. 
He  was  an  honest  old  cock,  and  loved  liis  pipe  and  a 
tankard  of  cyder  as  well  as  the  best  of  us. 

Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  viii.  24. 

7.  A  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  cock ;  a  weather- 
cook. 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks  ! 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  2. 

8.  A  faucet  or  turn-valve,  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  or  arresting  the  flow  of 
fluids  or  air  through  a  pipe,  usually  taking  its 
special  name  from  its  peculiar  use  or  construc- 
tion: as,  air-coc/c,  feed-cocfc,  gage-cocA;,  etc. 

Sighing  one  to  another,  and  gasping,  as  if  each  of  them 
expected  a  cock  from  the  fountain  to  be  brought  into  his 
mouth.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

9.  [Cf.  Turk,  khoros,  the  cook  of  a  gun,  lit.  a 
cock  (fowl).]  The  portion  of  the  lock  of  a  fire- 
arm which  by  its  fall,  when  released  through 
the  action  of  the  trigger,  produces  the  dis- 
charge ;  in  a  flint-lock,  the  part  that  holds  the 
flint;  in  a  percussion-lock,  the  hammer. — 10. 
In  a  flrearm,  the  position  into  which  the  ham- 
mer is  brought  by  being  pulled  back  to  the  first 
or  second  catch.  See  at  full  cock,  at  half  cock, 
below. — 11.  The  style  or  gnomon  of  a  dial. — 
12.  The  needle  of  a  balance.  Johnson. — 13. 
The  piece  which  forms  the  bearing  of  the  bal- 
ance in  a  clock  or  watch. — 14.  Same  as  cockee. 
[Scotch.]  — 15.  A  fictitious  narrative,  in  verse 
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or  prose,  sold  in  the  streets  as  a  true  account; 
a  cock-and-bull  story ;  a  canard. 

l^ews  of  the  apocryphal  nature  known  as  cocks. 

6.  A.  Sala. 
At  full  cock,  in  firearms,  having  the  hammer  pulled 
clear  back,  and  held  by  the  scear  in  the  firing-notch  of  the 
tumbler.— At  half  COCk,  having  the  hammer  pulled  half- 
way back,  and  held  fast  by  the  scear  in  the  safety-notch 
of  the  tumbler.— Blow-off  cock,  blow-through  cook. 
See  hlow-off,  blow-through.—  Cock  Of  the  garnet,  a  game- 
cock. 

"Cocks  of  the  game  are  yet,"  that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  "  cherished  by  divers  men  for  their  plea- 
sures, much  money  being  laid  on  their  heads  when  they 
fight  in  pits,  whereof  some  are  costly  made  for  that  pur- 
pose." Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  376. 
Cock  of  the  plains,  the  sage-cock,  Centrocercus  uropha- 
sianus,  the  largest  kind  of  grouse  in  America.  See  cut 
under  Centrocercus.— COC'k  Oi  ViieiOCTs., Rupkola auran- 
tia,  a  beautiful  bird,  with  orange  plumage,  which  inhabits 
Guiana,  and  forms  the  type  of  the  genus  Bupicola.—  Cook 
of  the  walk,  cook  of  the  loft,  one  who  has  become  the 
chief  or  head  of  a  set  or  party  by  overcoming  all  oppo- 
jients:  commonly  applied  to  an  arbitrary,  overbearing, 
and  domineering  fellow. 

Who  seera'd  by  his  talk. 
And  the  airs  he  assumed,  to  be  Cock  of  the  walk, 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  198. 
Cock  of  the  woods,  mountain  cook,  the  capercaillie. 
—That  cock  won't  fight,  that  plan  will  not  do;  that 
story  will  not  go  down.    [CoUoq.] 

I  tried  to  see  the  arms  on  the  carriage,  but  there  were 
none-,  &o  that  cock  wouldn't  fight. 

Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxiv. 
To  go  off  at  half  cock,  to  go  oft  when  the  hammer  is  at 
half  cock  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  perfectly  secure : 
said  of  a  gun;  hence,  to  act  or  start  unexpectedly;  act 
before  Ane  is  ready ;  act  on  imperfect  information.— To 
set  the  cock  on  hoop  or  on  the  hoop  or  a-hoop,  liter- 
ally, to  set  tlie  cock  or  spigot  on  the  hoop  of  the  barrel, 
that  is,  to  take  it  out  and  let  the  liquor  flow  freely ;  hence, 
to  give  a  loose  rein  to  convivial  enjoyment.  See  cock-a- 
hoop  and  quotations  there.  The  association  with  cock  the 
fowl  is  apparently  merely  allusive. 

I  have  good  cause  to  set  the  cocke  on  the  hope,  and  make 
gaudye  chore.  Palsgrave  (1530). 

He  maketh  havok  and  setteth  the  cock  on  hoope; 
He  is  so  lavies  the  stooke  beginneth  to  droope. 

Heywood. 
However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  effigy  of  a  cock  (the 
fowl)  stuck  above  a  hoop  was  a  common  tavern  sign  in  the 
olden  time.  The  Cock  on  the  Hoop  is  mentioned  in  a 
Clause  Holl,  30  Henry  VI.,  and  still  existed  as  a  sign  in 
Holborn  in  1796. 

Larwood  and  Sotten,  Hist,  of  Signboards,  p.  504. 

cocfcl  (kok),  V.  [<  cock'^,  n.]  I.  trans.  To  raise 
or  draw  back  the  cock  or  hammer  of  (a  gun 
or  pistol),  as  a  preliminary  to  firing:  as,  he 
cocked  his  rifie. 

He  runs  almost  upon  the  bear,  levels  his  weapon,  with 
hands  shaking  witli  excitement,  full  upon  it,  cocks  one 
barrel,  and  pulls  desperately  away  at  the  trigger  of  the 
other.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  206. 

II,  inirans.    To  set  cocks  to  fighting,  or  to 
train  them  for  fighting.     [Rare.] 
cock^  (kok),   V.      [Popularly  associated  with 
cock^,  as  if  meaning  '  strut  as  a  cock'  or  '  set  up 
like  a  cock's  tail' ;  but  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin: 
cf.  Gael,  coc,  cock,  coc-shron,  a  cocked  nose, 
coc-shronach,  cock-nosed,  and  see  cockeye.   See 
cocfci,  n,,  etym.,  at  end,  and  cocky,  cockish, 
cocket^,  etc.]    I.  trans.  To  turn  up  or  to  one 
side  in  a  jaunty  or  significant  way ;  give  a  pert, 
knowing,  or  inquiring  turn  to  :  as,  to  cock  the 
head ;  to  cock  the  eye  at  a  person ;  to  cock  the 
brim  of  a  hat ;  the  horse  cocked  up  his  ears. 
I  prun'd  my  Feathers,  cock'd  my  Tail, 
And  set  my  Heart  again  to  Sale. 

Prior,  The  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

I  saw  an  alert  young  fellow  that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a 

friend  of  his  who  entered  just  at  the  same  time  as  myself. 

Addison,  Coffee  House  Politicians. 

Our  Lightfoot  barks  and  cocks  his  ears. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Thursday,  1. 131. 
"And  she  came  to  see  thee?"  said  Kester,  cocking  liia 
eye  at  Sylvia  with  the  old  shrewd  look. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xUii. 
Cocked  hat,  a  tumed-up  hat,  such  as  naval  and  military 
officers  wear  on  full-dress  occasions.  Such  hats  were  in 
general  use  in  the  last  century. 

The  priest  came  panting  to  the  shore, — 
His  grave  cocked  hat  was  gone. 

Whiitier,  Tlie  Exiles. 
To  knock  into  a  cocked  hat,  to  knock  over  or  to  pieces; 
demolish,  literally  or  figuratively :  as,  he  received  a  blow 
that  knocked  him  m(o  a  cocked  hat ;  this  sarcasm  knocked 
the  speaker's  argument  into  a  cocked  hat.    [Slang.] 

Il.t  intrans.  To  hold  up  the  head;  look  big, 
pert,  or  domineering. 
Every  one  cocks  and  struts  upon  it.  Addison,  Guardian. 
C0Ck2  (kok),  n.  [<  cocfc2,  v.]  1.  The  act  of 
turning  up  or  to  one  side  in  a  jaunty  or  si^fi- 
cant  way,  as  the  head  or  a  hat;  the  position 
of  anything  thus  placed.  —  2.  A  particular 
shape  given  to  a  hat,  especially  by  turning  up 
and  fastening  the  brim. 

You  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  his 
hands,  moulding  it  into  several  different  cocis.    Addison, 
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I  observed  a  young  fellow  with  a  tolerable  periwig,  had 
it  not  been  covered  with  a  hat  that  was  shaped  in  the 
Kamillie  cock.  Addison,  Country  Fashions. 

3   One  of  tlie  flaps  or  parts  of  a  hat  turned  up. 
See /Zap. 

cock'  (kok),  n.  [Perhaps  Scand. :  of.  Dan. 
Icok  (Wedgwood),  a  heap,  pile,  =  Sw.  kolca,  a 
clod  of  earth,  =  loel.  holckr,  a  lump^  a  TDall ;  ef . 
also  Gr.  dial.  Icodke,  a  heap  of  hay.  Perhaps  in 
part  a  var.  of  cop^  =  cob^,  a  haycock:  see  eoh^. 
Hence  prob.  the  dim.  coggle^.']  A  small  conical 
pile  of  hay,  so  shaped  for  shedding  rain;  a  hay- 
cock. 

cock^  (kok),  V.  t.  [<  coelc^, «.]  In  hay^making, 
to  put  into  cocks  or  piles. 

cock^t  (kok),  11.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cocke;  < 
ME.  *cok  (only  in  comp.  cokboot,  cockboat), 
also  in  the  form  cog  (after  LG.  or  Seand.),  = 
OHG.  kocho,  MHQ.  kocke,  kucke,  G.  kocke  (also 
with  alteration,  MLG.  kogge,  koghe,  LG.  kogge 
=  MD.  kogghe,  T>.  kog  =  Icel.  huggr,  mod.  kuggi 
=  OSw.  kogger,  Sw.  dial,  kdg,  k&k  =  Dan.  Icogge, 
kaag,  >  ME.  cogge,  mod.  E.  cog^,  q.  v.),  <  OP. 
coque,  F.  eoque  =  Sp.  coca  =  It.  cocoa,  formerly 
also  cucca  (ML.  reflex  eocca,  coeco,  and  (after 
LG.)  cogga,  coggo,  cogo;  at.  Corn,  coc  =  W. 
cwch  =  Gael.  Ir.  coca  =  Bret,  koked),  a  boat; 
all  prob.  <  ML.  concha,  a  boat  more  or  less 
shell-shaped,  a  gondola,  a  particular  use  (like 
E.  sliell,  a  boat)  of  L.  concha,  a  shell,  a  snail's 
shell,  any  shell,  a  shell-shaped  vessel,  >  It. 
conca  =  Sp.  Pg.  concha  =  F.  coque,  a  shell,  the 
hull  of  a  ship:  see  conch,  and  cf.  cockle'^.l  A 
small  boat;  a  cockboat;  a  skiff. 

Yond  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Biminish'd  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.         Shah,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

cock^  (kok),  n.  [<  It.  cocca,  n.,  the  nock  of  an 
arrow,  poet,  an  arrow,  dart,  =  Pr.  coca  =  P. 
coche,  a  nock,  notch,  nick,  nib  of  a  pen ;  perhaps 
of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  cog^.'\  A  nock  or  notch, 
especially  that  in  the  butt-end  of  an  arrow,  or 
on  the  stock  of  a  crossbow,  which  receives  or 
retains  the  string. 

cock^ti  i>-  i-    [ME.  cocken,  cokken,  fight,  contend ; 
origin  obscure ;  appar.not  connected  with  cocfci, 
n.    Ct.  cock^,  v.,  ll.'i    To  fight;  contend. 
He  wole  grennen  [grin,  snarl],  cocken  and  chiden. 

Old  Bng.  Miscellany,  p.  2138. 
Lord  that  leneat  us  lyf  .  .  . 
For  to  cocke  with  knyf  nast  [ne  hast]  thou  none  nede. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  15. 

Mon  that  syth  [in  a  dream]  briddes  cokkynde. 

Of  wraththe  that  is  toknynge.       Eel.  Antiq.,  I.  262. 

COCkSf, '«•    [ME.  coc/ce;  from  the  verb.]    Fight. 

Mi  hende  at  cocke,  mi  ilngres  at  fight  [vnanus  meas  ad 

proelium,  et  digitos  meos  ad  bellum,  Vulg.]. 

Ps.  cxliii.  (cxllv.)  1  (ME.  version). 

COck'^  (kok),  V.  t.    A  variant  of  calk^. 

Cautious  men  when  they  went  on  the  roads  had'  their 
horses'  shoes  cocked.  Trollope. 

COck^  (kok),  n.  [ME.  cocke,  perhaps  <  A8.*coce, 
in  comp.  sce-coccas,  pi.,  sea-cockles  (prob.  <  W. 
eocos,  eoes,  cockles),  but  perhaps  abbr.  of  cockel, 
cokel:  see  cockle^.2  A  cockle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Fi-ydayes  and  f  astyng-dayes  a  ferthyng- worth  of  muscles 
Were  a  f este  for  suche  folke,  other  so  fele  [many]  cockes 
[var.  cokeles].  Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  95. 

cock^t  (kok),  V.  t.  [See  cocker^.~\  To  pamper; 
cocker.    B.  Jonson. 

COCk^Oj.^  n.    [ME.  cocke,  <  L.  coccum,  scarlet :  see 
coccus.]    Scarlet. 
Clotliid  ^vlth  bijce  [byssus]  and  purpur  and  cocke. 

Wyclif,  Apoc.  xviii.  16  (Oxf.). 

cockiif,  n.  A  perversion  of  or  substitution  for 
the  word  God,  occurring  in  oaths,  such  as 
"(By)  cock's  body"  (bones,  wounds,  nouns, 
etc.),  "by  cock  and  pye,"  etc.  Compare  gog 
in  similar  use. 

cockade  (ko-kad'),  n.  [Formerly  pron.  ko-kad', 
being  a  corruption  of  cockard  =  D.  kokarde  =  G. 
cocarde  =  Dan.  kokarde  =  Sw.  kokard  (=  Sp.  cu- 
carda  =  Pg.  cocarda,  cocar),  <  F.  cocarde,  for- 
merly coquarde,  a  cockade  (so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  crest  of  a  cock),  <  coq,  a 
cock:  see  cock^  and  -ard.'\  A  clasp,  button,  or 
other  fastening  used  to  secure  and  hold  up  the 
cock  of  the  hat;  hence,  any  knot  or  rosette 
of  ribbon,  leather,  worsted,  or  other  material, 
worn  on  the  hat.  (a)  A  badge  of  adherence  to  a 
cause,  party,  or  political  league.  Such  were  the  white 
cockade  worn  in  England  by  the  followers  of  the  Stuarts 
about  1740-45  and  the  black  cockade  worn  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  by  the  adherents  of  the  Hanoverian  party. 
In  France,  at  the  first  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  after  the 
meeting  of  the  States  General  in  1789,  cockades,  at  first 
of  green,  were  adopted  by  the  party  of  action;  the  color 
was  afterward  changed  to  the  traditional  colors  of  Paris, 
blue  and  red,  and  to  these  was  added  the  white  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  as  the  revolutionists  were  still  royal- 
ists. This,  according  to  the  common  account,  was  the 
origin  of  the  French  tricolor. 
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They'd  better  stay'd  awa',  man. 
Than  wl'  cockade  to  make  parade. 
Battle  of  Tranent-Muir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  169). 
The  Duchesse  de  Lavaguyon  orders  eight  cockades  of  rib- 
bon, blue,  pmk,  and  white. 

Portnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  292. 
(6)  A  part  of  the  livery  of  a  coachman  or  footman,  consist- 
ing of  a  rosette,  usually  of  black  leather,  worn  on  the  left 
side  of  the  hat  so  that  it  projects  a  little  above  the  crown. 
cockaded  (ko-ka'ded),  a.  [<  cockade  +  -ed^.'i 
Wearing  a  cockade. 

Wellfashion'd  figure  and  cockaded  brow. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v.  855. 
COCk-a-hoop  (kok'a-hop'),  a.  and  n.  [Earlier 
coclc-on-hoop ;  taken  from  the  phrase  to  set  the 
cock  on  hoop  or  on  the  hoop  or  a-hoop  (which  see, 
under  cocfci,  n.).  Commonly  referred  to  an  as- 
sumed F.  coq  d  huppe:  coq  =  E.  cock'^;  d,  <  L. 
ad,  to;  huppe,  OP.  hupe,  a  crest:  see  hoopoe.} 

1.  o.  1.  Exultant;  jubilant;  triumphant;  on 
the  high  horse. 

Cock-a-hoop (coqu  a  hupe,  i.  e.,  cock  with  a  cope-brest  or 
comb,  F.),  all  upon  the  spur ;  standing  upon  high  terms. 

Bailey,  1733. 
And  having  routed  a  whole  troop. 
With  victory  was  cock-a-hoop. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

2.  Tipsy;  slightly  intoxicated.     [Scotch.] 
II.  n.  A  bumper.     [Scotch.] 

cock-a-hoop  (kok'a-hop'),  adv.  [<  cock-a-hoop, 
a.]  In  an  exultant  or  jubilant  manner;  reck- 
lessly. 

Cock-on-hoop  (i.  e.,  the  spigot  or  cock  bemg  laid  on  the 
hoop  and  the  barrel  of  ale  stunn'd,  i.  e.,  drank  out  without 
intermission),  at  the  height  of  mirth  and  jollity. 

Bailey,  1733. 

They  possessed  that  ingenuous  habit  of  mind  which  al- 
ways thinks  aldud ;  which  rides  cock-a-hoop  on  the  tongue, 
and  is  forever  galloping  into  other  people's  ears. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  189. 
Cockaigne,  Cocagne  (ko-kan'),  n.  [Also  Cock- 
ayne, etc.,  in  various  archaic  forms  after  ME. 
Cockaigne,  cokaygne,  cockagne,  cokayne,  cocaigne, 
etc.,  <  OF.  cocaigne,  cokaigne,  coguaigne,  co- 
caingne,  quoquaingne,  F.  cocagne  (=  Sp.  CMcaKa= 
Pg.  cticanha  =  It.  cocagna,  cucagna,  now  cucca- 
gna),  profit,  advantage,  abundance,  a  time  of 
abundance ;  pays  de  cocagne,  Land  of  Cocagne 
(It.  "Cocagna,  as  we  say,  Lubberland";  "Cuca- 
gna, the  epicures  or  gluttons  home,  the  land  of 
aU  delights :  so  taken  in  mockerie  " — Florio),  an 
imaginary  country  of  luxury  and  idleness:  ori- 
gin unknown ;  in  one  view  "the  land  of  cakes,'' 
<  OF.  as  if  *  coque,  Picard  couque  =  Cat.  coca,  a 
cake,  appar.  either  <  D.  koek  (=  OHG.  chuchho, 
MHG.  kuoche,  G.  kuehen),  a  cake  (see  cooky), 
or  ult.  <  L.  coquere,  cook  (see  cook^).  Usually 
associated  with  cockney  (whence  the  second 
sense),  but  the  connection,  if  real,  is  remote: 
see  cockney.']  1 .  An  imaginary  country  of  idle- 
ness and  luxury;  lotus-land. 

In  Cokaygne  is  met  and  drink 
Withvte  care,  bow  [anxiety]  and  swink. 
Land  of  Cokaygne,  1. 17  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  Furnivall). 

2.  [In  this  sense  cited  also  as  Cockeney,  Cock- 
ney, as  in  the  lines  quoted.  See  cockney.}  The 
land  of  cockneys ;  London  and  its  suburbs. 

A  London  cockney. — This  nickname  is  more  than  four 
hundred  years  old.  For  when  Hugh  Bigot  added  artificial 
fortifications  to  bis  naturally  strong  Castle  of  Bungey  in 
Suffolk,  he  gave  out  this  rhythme,  therein  vaunting  it  for 
impregnable : 

"  Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay, 
Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 
I  wouldne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney." 
Meaning  thereby  King  Henry  the  Second,  then  quietly 
possessed  of  London,  whilst  some  other  places  did  resist 
him.    Bay  (quoting  Camden),  Proverbs  (2d  ed.  1678),  p.  321. 

[Obsolete  except  in  historical  use  or  in  literary 
or  humorous  allusion.] 

cockalt  (kok'al),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.  Cf. 
cockle^.']  1.  "A  game  played  tyith  the  ankle- 
bones  of  a  sheep  in  the  place  of  dice. — 2.  The 
bone  used  in  playing  the  game;  the  astraga- 
lus or  ankle-bone,  incorrectly  called  hucklebone. 
See  dibS. 

cock-ale  (kok'al),  n.  A  favorite  drink  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  made  by  flavoring  a  cask  of 
ale  with  raisins,  dates,  nutmeg,  spice,  and  the 
broth  or  jelly  of  a  fowl,  adding  yeast,  and  allow- 
ing the  whole  to  ferment  anew.    Bickerdyke. 

cock-a-leekie  (kok'a-le'ki),  n.  Same  as  cockie- 
leelde. 

cock-and-bull  (kok'and-bid'),  a.  [From  the 
phrase  "a  tale  of  a  cock  and  a  htdl"  (as  in  Con- 
greve);  cf.  P.  coq-A-l'dne,  a  cock-and-bull  story, 
formerly  "*(  coq  a  I'asne,  a  libel,  pasquin, 
satyre"  (Cotgrave)  (a  tale  of  the  'cQck  to  the 
ass'):  in  aUusion  to  some  fable  about  a  cock 
and  a  bull,  or  in  general  allusion  to  the  strain 
on  credulity  produced  by  the  fables  of  ..Esop 
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and  his  imitators,  in  which  cocks  moralize  and 
bulls  debate.]  Having  no  foundation  in  fact  or 
probability ;  incredible  because  not  plausible : 
applied  to  idle  and  absurd  rumors  and  stories. 
Also  cock-and-a-bull.     [CoUoq.] 

You  have  some  cock-and-a-bull  story  about  him,  I  fancy. 
Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  v.  11. 

cockapertt  (kok'a-p6rt),  a.  [<  cocfci  or  cock^  + 
pert  (after  malapert) ;  cf .  cock-a-hoop,  cockets, 
cockish,  cocky.}    Impudent;  saucy.    Heywood. 

cockardt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cockade. 
Wright. 

cockarouset  (kok'a-rous),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  A 
chief  minister  or  captain  among  the  Indians  of 
Virginia ;  hence,  a  person  of  consequence. 

A  Cockarouse  is  one  that  has  the  honor  to  be  of  the  king's 
or  queen's  council,  with  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  has  a  great  share  in  the  administration, 

Beverley,  Virginia,  iiL  ^  45. 

Thus  a  fish  finding  itself  entangled  would  flounce,  and 
often  pull  the  man  under  water,  and  then  that  man  was 
counted  a  cockarouse,  or  brave  fellow,  that  would  not  let 
go,  till  with  swimming,  wading,  and  diving,  he  had  tired 
the  sturgeon,  and  brought  it  ashore. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  ^  23. 

cockateel  (kok-a-tel'),  n.  [<  cockatoo,  with 
term,  arbitrarily  altered  (-eel  perhaps  for  dim. 
-elle).']  A  cockatoo  of  the  genus  Calopsiita, 
as  the  Australian  C.  novce-hollandice.  P.  L. 
Sclater. 

cockatoo  (kok-a-t6'),  n.  [Earlier  cacatoo,  caca- 
toe;  =  D.  kakaioe,  kakketoe  =  G.  kakadu  =zDa,n. 
kakadue  =  Sw.  cacadu,  kakadu  =  P.  kakatoes  = 
NL.  cacatua,  <  Hind,  kdkdtua,  Malay  kakatua,'a, 
cockatoo :  so  called  in  imitation  of  its  cry.  Cf . 
cock^  (to  which  the  word  has  been  assimilated) 
and  cackle.}  The  name  of  many  beautiful  birds 
of  the  parrot  family,  subfamily  Cacatuince 
(whiehsee),  and  especially  of  thegenus  Cacatua. 


Cockatoo  {Cacatua  chfysoiofiha). 

They  are  for  the  most  part  white,  tinged  with  sulphury 
yellow  or  rose-color,  and  with  elegant  recurved  crests  re- 
sembling helmets,  which  can  be  erected  at  will.  They  in- 
habit the  East  Indies,  Austraha,  etc.  The  sulphur-crested 
cockatoo,  Cacatua  galerita,  of  Australia,  and  the  red- vented 
cockatoo,  C.  hoematopygia,  are  characteristic  examples. 
Black  cockatoos  belong  to  the  related  genus  Calyptorhyn- 
c/tws.— Helmet-cockatoo,  Callocephalon  galeatuni. — Ka- 
ven-COCkatOO,  one  of  the  black  cockatoos  of  the  genus 
Calypt07-hynchus,  as  C.  banksi. 
cockatrice  (kok'a-tris  or  -tris),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  coccatrice;  <  ME.  cocatryse,  kokatrice,  < 
OF.  cocatrice,  cocatris,  cocatrix,  cocatriz,  coqa- 
tris,  coguatrix,  chocatrix,  cocastris,  coquastris, 
caucatris,  caucatri,  qualquetrix,  an  ichneumon, 
a  crocodile,  a  cockatrice,  P.  cocatrix,  a  cocka- 
trice, =  Pr.  calcatrix  =  Sp.  cocatriz,  eoeadriz, 
cocotriz,  a  crocodile,  =  It.  cocatrice  (ML.  coca- 
trix, -trie-),  a  cockatrice:  all  corruptions  of  L. 
o'ocotZiZMS,  a  crocodile ;  cf.  crocodile anditsobs. 
forms  cockodrill,  cokodrille.  Popularly  associat- 
ed with  cock'^,  hence  the  fable  of  its  origin.]  1. 
A  fabulous  monster  reputed  to  be  hatched  by  a 
serpent  from  a  cock's  egg,  repre- 
sented as  possessing  characters 
belonging  to  both  animals,  and 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
killing  by  the  glance  of  its  eye ; 
a  basilisk,  it  occurs  as  a  bearing 
in  heraldry,  represented  as  having 
the  head,  legs,  aud  feet  of  the  cock,  a 
serpent's  body  and  tail,  and  dragon- 
wings.  It  is  generally  represented  in 
profile,  as  it  passant ;  but  when  blazoned  displayed  it  is 
depicted  affronts,  so  as  to  show  both  wings. 

They  hatch  cockatrice'  eggs,  and  weave  the  spider's  web. 

Isa.  lix.  5. 
And  kill  with  looks  as  Cockatrices  doo. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xlix. 
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And  that  bare  vowel  /  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J,,  iii.  2. 
St.  A  loose  woman. 

Withal  calls  me  at  his  pleasure  I  know  not  how  many 
cockatrices,  and  things.  B.  Jamon,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iv.  1. 
AmpMsien  cockatalce.  Same  as  basaisk,  l.— Cocka- 
trice's head,  In  A^r.,  a  bearing  representing  the  head  of 
a  coclcatrice,  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  cock's  head, 
has  two  ears  or  horns. 
Cockaynet,  «.  See  Cockaigne. 
cock-bead  (kok'bed),  n.  In  joinery,  a  bead 
■which  is  not  flush  with  the  general  surface,  but 
raised  above  it. 

COCkbill  (kok'bil), !).  t.  [See  a-eoc)c6«.]    Naut., 
to  place  a-cookbill,  as  an  anchor  or  the  yards. 
The  pilot  gave  orders  to  cock-bUl  the  anchor  and  over- 
haul the  chain.    R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  427. 

cockboat  (kok'bot),  ?(.     [<  ME.  cokboot,  cok- 
bote,  also  cogboot,  <  *cok,  E.  coek^  (or  cog,  E. 
cog'^),  +  bote,  etc.,  E.  boat.']     A  small  boat. 
See  cockK 
No  wise  man  will  sail  to  Ormus  in  a  cock-boat. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  872. 
The  camels  tripped  and  stumbled,  tossing  their  litters 
like  cock-boats  in  a  short  sea. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  352. 
COCk-brainedt  (kok'brand),  a.     Giddy;  rash; 
hare-brained, 
'i'he  mad  Xord  Frampul !  and  this  same  is  his  daughter. 
But  as  cock-brained  as  e'er  the  father  was  ! 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 
Such  a  cock-brained  solicitor.  Milton,  Colasterion. 

cock-brass  (kok'bras),  n.     Same  as  cock-metal. 
cock-bread  (kok'bred),  n.    A  stimulating  diet 
given  to  game-cocks  to  prepare  them  for  fight- 
ing. 

You  feed  us  with  cock-bread,  and  ann  us  with  steel  spurs 
that  we  may  mangle  and  kill  each  other  for  your  sport. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  clxiv. 
cock-broth   (kok' broth),   n.    Broth  made  by 
boiling  a  cock  or  other  fowl;   oockie-leekie. 
[Scotch.] 
cockchafer  (kok '  cha '"  f er),  n.     [<  cock'^  (orig. 
for  clock^,  a  beetle  f)  -1-  chafer^.']    1.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  a  very  common  lamellicom  beetle 
of  Europe,  Melolontha  vulgaris.      Also  called 
May-beetle,  May-bug,  dor-beetle,  and  dor-bug. — 
2.  Any  one  of  various  similar  or  related  beetles. 
cockcrow  (kok'kro),  «.     [<  cock^  +  crow^,  n. 
Cf.  AS.  hancred,  eockcrowing,  <  liana,  a  cock, 
-I-  ered,  crowing.]     The  time  at  which  cooks 
crow ;  the  dawn  of  day. 
eockcrowing  (kok'kr6"ing),  rt.   [<  coc&l  -I-  crow- 
ing.]    Same  as  cockcrow. 

Watch  ye  therefore  :  for  ye  know  not  when  the  master 
of  the  house  cometh,  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the 
eockcrowing,  or  in  the  morning.  Mark  xiii,  35. 

cocked-hat  (kokt'haf),  «.  [in  allusion  to  the 
three-cornered  cocked  hat:  see  cock^,  v.]  1.  A 
variety  of  the  game  of  bowls  in  which  but  three 
pins,  placed  at  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  are  used. 
— 2.  A  note  folded  into  a  three-cornered  shape. 

COCkee  (ko-ke'),  ».  [Sc. ;  also  cocfe;  see  cocftl, 
n.,  14.]  In  the  game  of  curling,  the  spot  at 
the  end  of  a  rink  where  the  player  must  stand 
when  he  hurls  his  stone,  usually  marked  by  a 
cross  in  a  circle. 

cocke-gardent,  »•     Same  as  cockle-garden. 

COCkerlf  (kok'6r),  n.  [(Cf.  E.  dial,  cokers,  rims 
of  iron  round  wooden  shoes)  <  ME.  cok^er,  a 
kind  of  boot,  appar.  a  particular  use  of  earlier 
ME.  koker,  a  quiver,  <  AS.  cocor,  cocur,  cocer 
=  OFries.  koker  =  D.  koker  =  MLG.  koker,  LG. 
koker  =  OHG.  cliohhar,  MHG.  kocher,  G.  kocher 
=  Sw.  koger  =  Dan.  kogger,  a  quiver.  Hence, 
from  Tent.,  ML.  cucurum,  MGr.  KovKovpov,  OF. 
coccure,  also  couire,  couerre,  cuivre,  >ME.  quyver, 
E.  qmver^.  Cocker^  is  thus  a  doublet  of  quiver^, 
q.  v.]  1.  A  quiver. 
Enne  koker  fulne  Han  [arrows].  Layamon,  I.  278. 

2.  pi.  High  shoes  or  half-boots,  laced  or  but- 
toned. 

His  mittens  were  of  bauzens  [badger's]  skinne. 
His  cockers  were  of  cordiwin  [Cordovan  leather], 
His  hood  of  meniveere.         Drayton,  Dowsabell. 

3.  pi.  Thick  stockings  without  feet,  used  as  an 
outside  protection  for  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

Bootes,  cocurs,  myttens,  mot  we  were  [wear] : 
For  husbondes  and  hunters  all  this  goode  is ; 
For  thai  mot  walk  in  breres  and  in  woodes. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  43. 

4.  pi.  Same  as  cockermegs. 

cocker^  (kok'er),  «.     [<  cockX  +  -erl.]     1.  A 
ooek-fighter ;  one  who  makes  a  practice  of  fight- 
ing game-cocks,  or  of  training  them  for  fighting. 
Here  his  poor  bird  th'  Inhuman  cocker  brings. 
Arms  his  hard  heel  and  clips  his  golden  wings. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

2.  A  dog  of  the  spaniel  kind,  trained  to  start 
woodcock  and  snipe  in  woods  and  marshes. 
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cocker^t,  n.     [ME.  cocker,  cokker;  <  coek^  + 
-e;-i.]    A  fighter ;  a  bully. 
He  is  cocker,  thef  and  horeling.  Bel.  Antig.,  1. 188. 

Thise  dysara  [dicers]  and  thise  hollars  [holours], 
Thise  cokkers  and  thise  bullars, 
Bese  welle  war  of  thise  men. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  242. 

cocker*  (kok'er),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cocquer  (and  coclce :  see  cock^),  <  ME.  cockeren  ; 
of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  W.  cocri,  fondle,  in- 
dulge, coer,  a  fondling,  F.  coqv^Uner,  dandle, 
cockle,  fondle.  It.  cocco,  "eockring  sport,  dan- 
dling delight  or  glee"  (Plorio),  a  darling.  See 
cocket^,  cocking^,  cockkh,  cocky.]  To  fondle ; 
indulge;  treat  with  excessive  tenderness;  pam- 
per; spoil. 
Cocker  thy  child,  and  he  shall  make  thee  afraid. 

Ecclus.  XXX.  9. 
I  would  to  God  (saith  he)  we  ourselves  did  not  spoil  our 
children's  manners,  by  over-much  cockering  and  nice  edu- 
cation. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  205, 
The  Quiaery-cocker'd  child  will  jeer  at  aught 
That  may  seem  strange  beyond  his  nursery. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  ii.  2. 

cocker^  (kok'er),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  coker,  <  ME. 
coker ;  origin  uncertain;  perhaps  connected 
withcocfcS.]    Areaper.    [Now  only prov.Eng.]. 

"Cans  tow  [canst  thou]  seruen," he  seide,  " other  syngen 

in  a  churche, 
Other  coke  [var.  loke]  for  my  cokers,  other  to  the  cart 

picche  ?  "  Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  12. 

cockerel  (kok'er-el),  n.  [<  ME.  cokerel,  eokerelle, 
appar.  a  double  dim.  of  coci;!.  Ct.  coeklei'.]  A 
young  domestic  cock ;  specifically,  the  male  of 
the  domestic  fowl  up  to  one  year  old.  Both 
c  ockerel  and  pullet  are  specifically  called  chicks, 
as  distinguished  tvom.  fowls. 

Cokerelte,  gall  us,  gallulus.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  80. 

The  cokerels  flesshe  that  neuer  crewe  is  better  than  the 
olde  cockes  flesshe.  Baiees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  222. 

What  wilt  thou  be,  young  cockerel,  when  thy  spurs 

Are  grown  to  sharpness?  Dryden. 

cockermegs  (kok'er-megz),  n.  pi.  [Origin  ob- 
scure ;  cf .  cocker'^.]  In  coal-mining,  two  props  of 
timber  placed  obliquely  to  each  other  and  rest- 
ing against  a  third  one  placed  horizontally,  so 
as  to  support  the  coal  while  it  is  being  holed. 
The  timber  placed  horizontally,  and  against  which  the 
other  two  abut  on  the  face  of  the  coal,  is  called  the  cock- 
erpole.    Also  called  cockers  and  cockersprags. 

cockernonie,  cockernony  (kok'er-n5-ni),  n. 
[Sc. ;  origin  obscure.]  The  gathering  of  a 
young  woman's  hair  under  a  snood  or  fillet. 
[Scotch.] 

Jean  maun  baitb  sing  her  psalms  and  busk  her  cocker- 
Twjiy  the  gate  the  gudemau  likes. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xii. 

COcket^  (kok'et),  n.  [<  ME.  *cocket,  coket  (not 
found  except  in  ML.  texts,  the  ML.  reflex  cock- 
ettum,  coketum,  cokettum,  coquetum,  and  as  per- 
haps in  cocket^,  q.  v.),  of  uncertain  origin; 
supposed  to  have  orig.  referred  to  the  boat  or 
lighter  used  in  conveying  merchandise  to  the 
shore,  and  hence  transferred  to  the  official  cus- 
tom-house seal  (cf.  the  relation  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  chopi,  an  official  seal,  to  chop-boat), 
being  then  <  OP.  coquet,  a  small  boat,  a  cock- 
boat, dim.  of  coque,  a  boat :  see  cock^.  Cf .  cock- 
et^,  cocket-bread.]  In  England — 1.  A  seal  of 
the  custom-house. — 2.  A  scroll  of  parchment 
sealed  and  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
tom-house to  a  merchant  as  a  warrant  that  his 
merchandise  is  entered. 

The  foresaid  marchants  were  not  wont  to  pay  for  a 
cocket  for  the  conueyance  &  transportation  of  their  goods 
out  of  the  realme  (albeit  many  names  were  written  there- 
in) more  then  4.  d.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 172. 

3.  The  office  of  entry. —  4t.  A  stamp ;  an  offi- 
cial seal  of  any  kind. 

COCketlt  (kok'et),  V.  t.  [<  cocket'^,  n.]  To  stamp 
or  mark  with  a  cocket.  See  cocket^,  n. ,  4. 
COCket^t  (kok'et),  n.  [<  ME.  coket,  of  uncertain 
origin ;  supposed  to  be  short  for  coke^bred, 
mod.  cocket-bread,  that  is,  bread  that  has  been 
inspected  and  stamped  with  the  official  seal,  < 
cocket^.]     1.  Same  as  cocket-bread. 

No  beggere  eten  bred  that  benes  inne  coome. 
Bote  eofcet  and  cler-matin  an  of  clene  whete  ; 
Ne  non  halfpeny  ale  in  none  wyse  drynke. 

Piers  Ploumian  (A),  vii.  292. 

2.  A  loaf  or  cake  of  cocket-bread.  See  first 
extract  under  cocket-bread. —  3.  A  measure. 
See  first  extract  under  cocket-bread. 
cocket^t  (kok'et),  a.  and  n.  [Also  cocket,  coc- 
quet;  appar.  (with  ref .  perhaps  to  cockish,  cocky) 
<  OF.  coquet,  a  little  cock  (dim.  of  coq,  a  cock) 
(>  coqueter,  chuck  as  a  cock,  swagger,  strut), 
mod.  F.  coquet,  coquette,  coquet:  see  coquet.] 
I.  a.  Brisk;  pert;  saucy. 
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Aocresti  [F.],  crested,  copped,  having  a  great  crest  or 
comb,  as  a  coclc ;  also,  cockit,  proud,  saucy,  stately,  lusty, 
crest-risen. — Goguelu,  proud,  cocket,  scornful,  braggard, 
vainglorious.  Cotgrave. 

II.  n.  A  pert,  swaggering  fellow ;  a  gallant. 
COCket*t,  V.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  join  or 
fasten  in  building. 

To  joyne  or  fasten  in  building,  as  one  joyste  or  stone  is 
cocketted  within  another.  Thmnas,  Diet.,  1644. 

cocket-breadt  (kok'et-bred),  n.  [See  cocket'^.] 
The  second  quality  of  wheat  bread,  the  finest 
being  wastel.    Also  called  cocket. 

Bread-cocket  of  a  farthing,  of  the  same  corn  and  Bultel, 
shall  weigh  more  than  Wastel  by  ii/s.  And  Cocket-Bread 
made  of  corn  of  lower  Price  shall  weigh  more  than  Wastel 
by  v/s.  Bread  made  into  a  Simnel,  shall  weij^h  ii/s.  less 
than  Wastel.  Bread  made  of  the  whole  wheat  shall 
weigh  a  Cocket  and  a  half,  so  that  a  cocket  shall  weigh 
more  than  a  Wastel  by  v/s.  Bread  of  Treet  shall  weigh 
two  Wastels :  and  Bread  of  common  wheat  shall  weigh  two 
great  Cockets.         Statute  of  Bread  and  Ale,  51  Hen.  III. 

I  believe  Cocket-bread  or  Cocket  was  only  hard  sea-bisket; 
either  so-called  because  cocketted  or  marked  with  a  pe- 
culiar stamp  or  cocket :  or  also  because  made  for  the  use 
of  Cock-swains  or  Seamen.  This  is  but  my  conjecture; 
For  no  author  has  yet  hit  upon  the  sense  of  the  word  or 
Derivation  of  it.  Cowell. 

cockey  (kok'i),  n.  [E.  dial.]  A  common  sewer. 
Britton;  JTalliwell. 

cockeye  (kok'i),  n.  [Appar.  <  cocfe2  -(-  gyg- 
Skeat  derives  cock-  from  Gael,  caog,  wink;  cf. 
caog-shuil,  a  squint  eye,  caogail,  winking,  squint- 
ing.] 1.  A  squinting  eye;  strabismus. — 2.  The 
depression  on  the  balance-rynd  of  a  millstone 
that  receives  the  point  of  the  spindle. — 3.  In  a 
harness,  the  loop  at  the  end  of  a  trace,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  attached  to  the  swingletree. — 
A-oookeye,  adv.  pkr.,  asquint ;  obliquely. 

As  I  was  hunting  in  the  park,  I  saw  Cupid  shooting  a 
cockhye  into  your  face,  and  gazing  after  his  arrow,  it  fell 
into  mine  eye.        Chapman,  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria. 

cockeyed  (kok'id),  a.  [<  cockeye  +  -ed^.]  Hav- 
ing a  squinting  eye ;  cross-eyed. 

cock-feather  (kok'fesH"er),  n.  In  archery,  the 
feather  which  stands  up  on  the  arrow  when  it  is 
rightly  placed  upon  the  string,  perpendicularly 
above  the  cock  or  notch. 

cock-fight  (kok'fit),  n.  A  match  or  contest  of 
cocks ;  a  very  ancient  sport,  in  which  cocks, 
usually  armed  with  long  steel  spurs  bound  to 
the  shanks,  are  set  to  fight  with  each  other, 
commonly  in  a  "pit,"  so  called. 

cock-fighter  (kok'fi"t6r),  n.  One  who  engages 
in  cock-fighting. 

cock-fighting  (kok'fi"tkig),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  The 
fighting  of  cocks  as  a  sport. 

In  a  Word,  Cock-fighting  is  an  heathenish  Mode  of  Diver- 
sion from  the  first,  and  at  this  Day  ought  certainly  to  be 
confined  to  barbarous  Nations. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  379. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  cock-fighting  became  a  fash- 
ionable amusement ;  it  was  then  taken  up  more  seriously 
than  it  formerly  had  been,  and  the  practice  extended  to 
grown  persons.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  376. 

To  beat  cock-fighting,  to  go  beyond  one's  expectations ; 
surpass  everything.    [Colloq.] 

The  Squire  faltered  out,  "  Well,  this  beats  cockfi^htingl 
the  man's  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  ! " 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  iii.  11. 
II.  a.  Addicted  to  the  sport  of  fighting  cocks ; 
having  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  cock-fighter. 
The  ne'er-do-well  sons  of  cockfighting  baronets. 

G.  A.  Sala,  The  Ship-Chandler. 

cock-garden  (kok'gar"dn),  n.  Same  as  cockle- 
garden. 

cockgrass  (kok'gr^s),  n.  Darnel.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

COckhead  (kok'hed),  n.  The  top  point  of  the 
spindle  of  a  millstone. 

cock-hedge  (kok'hej),  n.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  quick- 
hedge  ;  cf.  ME.  cue,  cwuc,  var.  of  cwic,  quick.] 
A  quickset  hedge.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cockhoop  (kok'hop),  n.  A  bullfinch.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

cockhorse  (kok'hors),  n.  and  a.  [Appar.  orig. 
a  nursery  term ;  cf .  E.  dial,  cop-horse,  a  child's 
name  tor  a  horse,  a  toy  horse.  The  allusion  to 
cock'^  is  prob.  fanciful,  though  some  would  find 
here  a  survival  of  an  ancient  myth,  connecting 
the  term  with  the  grifiin  myth  and  the  fabulous 
Iwira^KTpviiv,  '  horse-cock,'  in  iEschylus  and 
Aristophanes.]  I.  n.  A  child's  rockmg-horse 
or  hobby-horse :  commonly  used  in  the  adver- 
bial phrase  on  cockhorse,  a-cockhorse,  on  horse- 
back, or  as  if  on  horseback  (as  when  a  child 
rides  on  a  broomstick) ;  hence,  in  an  elevated 
position;  elated;  on  the  high  horse. 
Abated  to  an  ebb  so  low  that  boys 
A'-cock-horse  frisk'd  about  me  without  plunge. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  iii.  3. 
When  you  would  have  a  Child  go  to  such  a  place,  and 
you  find  him  unwilling,  you  tell  him  he  shall  ride  a  Cock- 
horse, and  then  he  will  go  presently. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  96. 
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My  gentlemen  retum'd  to  their  lodgings  on  cockhorse, 
and  began  to  thinlc  of  a  fund  for  a  glorious  equipage. 

Gentleitian  Instructed^  p.  215. 

n.  0-  1.  Mounted  as  on  a  hobby-horse,  or 
as  if  on  horseback.     [Eare.] — 2.  Proud;  up- 
start.    [Bare.] 
Cockhorse  peasantry.  Marlowe. 

cockhorse  (kok'hdrs),  adv.  [<  cockhorse,  a.] 
Astride. 

Alma,  they  strenuously  maintain, 

Sits  Coek-Horse  on  her  Throne  the  Brain. 

Prior,  Alma,  i. 

A  huge  fellow,  with  one  eye  closed  and  haU  his  whiskers 

burned  by  the  explosion  of  powder,  was  riding  cock-horse 

on  a  gun.  N.  A.  Sev.,  CXXVI.  269. 

cockie-leekie  (kok'i-le'ki),  m.  [So.,  also  writ- 
ten eooky-leeJcy  and  eock-a-leekie,  a  loose  dim. 
compound  of  cocW-  +  leek.']  Soup  made  of  a 
cock  or  other  fowl  boiled  with  leeks. 

cockillet,  n.    The  old  English  form  of  cockle^. 

cocking^  (kok'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  coch\  v.] 
Cook-fighting. 

Cries  out  'gainst  cocking,  since  he  cannot  bet. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  cxlx, 
^  Let  cullies  that  lose  at  a  race 

Go  venture  at  hazard  to  win, 
Or  he  that  is  bubbl'd  at  dice 
Recover  at  cocking  again. 
Quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  106. 

cocking^ti  «•  [ME.  cokkynge,  eockunge  ;  verbal 
n.  of  C0C&6,  v.]  Fighting;  battling;  sparring; 
disputing.     Vdall. 

Mars  with  flgting  and  cokkyng. 

Tremsa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  III.  83. 

Ne  beth  nan  icrunet  [crowned]  bute  whase  [whoso] 

treoweliche  ithuUe  f  eht  flhte  &  with  strong  eockunge  ouer- 

cume  hire  flesch.     Hali  Meidenhed  (ed.  Cockayne),  p.  47. 

cocking^t  (kok'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cock^,  v.  Cf. 
cockering,  ppr.  of  cocker^,  v.1    Cockering. 

Cocking  dads  make  sawcie  lads 
In  youth  to  rage,  to  beg  in  age. 

Tusser,  Life,  p.  162. 

COcking-main  (kok'ing-man),  n.  A  series  of 
cock-fights  carried  on  in  immediate  succession 
between  two  sides  or  parties. 

cockish  (kok'ish),  a.  [<  cock^  +  ■4sh^.  Cf .  cocky, 
eoeket^.]  Like  a  cock;  arrogant;  pert;  for- 
ward; presuming.     [Colloq.] 

cockishness  (kok'ish-nes),  n.  Uppishness; 
arrogance ;  impertinence ;  presumption.  [Col- 
loq.] 

cock-laird  (kok'lard),  n.  A  person  who  owns 
a  small  landed  property  and  cultivates  it  him- 
self;  a  yeoman.     [Scotch.] 

OOckiei  (kok'l),  n.  [<  ME.  cockle,  cockel,  eokkel, 
cokel,  <  AS.  coccel,  tares,  <  Ir.  eogal,  corn-cockle, 
beards  of  barley,  =  Gael,  cogall,  tares,  husks, 
cookie,  coguU,  corn-cockle ;  of.  cochull,  a  husk, 
shell.  Cf.  F.  coquiol,  coguioule,  cookie,  also  of 
Celtic  origin.  Ult.  connected  with  cocfcte^.]  1. 
Darnel,  Lolium  temulentum;  rye-grass,  L.  pe- 
renne;  tare;  a  weed  generally. 
His  enmye  came  and  sew  aboue  dernel  or  cohU. 

Wyclif,  Mat.  xiii.  25. 
Cokylle,  wede,  nigella,  lollium,  zizania. 

Prompt.  Part).,  p.  86. 

Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of 
barley.  Job  xxxi.  40. 

Such  were  the  first  weak  steps  of  the  fathers  of  our  lan- 
guage, who,  however,  culled  for  us  many  a  flower  among 
t\iQ\v  cockle.  I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  312. 

2.  The  corn-rose  or  corn-cockle,  Lychnis  (Agro- 


cockle^  (kok'l),  n.  [<  ME.  cokel,  perhaps  dim. 
of  *cok,  cocke,  a  shell  (see  cock^) ;  otherwise  < 
OF.  (and  P.)  coquille,  a  shell,  cockle,  =  Sp. 
coqvillo  =  It.  cochiglia,  <  L.  conchylium  (see 
conehylious),  <  Gr.  iioy%vXiov,  dim.  of  Koyx^hj, 
a  small  kind  of  mussel  or  cockle,  <  Kdyxi,  L- 
concha,  a  shell,  conch,  >  F.  coque,  a  cockle,  a 
shell:  see  cockle^,  cockle^,  cock^,  and  conch.'} 
1.  Amollusk  of  the 
family  Cardiidce  and 
genus  Cardium;  es- 
pecially, the  com- 
mon edible  species 
of  Europe,  Cardium 
edule;  the  shell  of  /. 
such  moUusks.  — 2. 
An  equivalve  bi- 
valve, resembling  or 
related  to  mollusks 
of  the  genus  Cardi- 
M™.  (ffl)  A  bivalve  mol- 
lusk  of  the  family  Myidce, 
Xya  truncata :  so  called  in  the  Hebrides  ;  more  fully  call- 
ed lady-cockle.  (&)  A  bivalve  mollusk  of  the  family  Pecti- 
lUdee;  the  scallop,    (ct)  The  oyster. 

And  as  the  cockille,  with  lieauenly  dewe  so  clene 
Of  kynde,  engendereth  white  perils  rounde. 

Lydgate,  p.  46. 


Common  Cockle  {Cardiutn  edule). 
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[Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  old  fable  that  oysters  rise 
to  the  sariace  of  the  water  at  the  full  moon,  and  open 
tneir  shells  to  receive  the  falling  dew-drops,  which  thus 
harden  mto  pearls.] 

3  A  univalve  moUusk  of  the  family  Muriddm; 
the  muiex  or  purple-fish. 

There  are  cockles  in  great  numbers,  with  which  they 
dye  a  scarlet  colour  so  strong  and  fair  that  neither  the 
heat  of  the  sun  nor  the  violence  of  the  rain  will  change 
It,  and  the  older  it  is,  the  better  It  looks. 
.       ,     .      ,  Camden,  Britannia,  p.  962. 

4t.  A  ringlet  or  crimp. 

The  Queen  had  inkling ;  instantly  she  sped 
To  curl  the  cockles  of  her  new-bought  head. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 
5.  [See  cockW^,  v.']  The  instrument  used  in 
cockling  the  cogs  of  a  mill.  E.  .D.- cockles  of 
tne  heart,  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart.  [A  phrase 
of  unknown  origin,  but  probably  connected  with  cockle^, 
n.,  a  shell,  and  cockle^,  v.,  to  pucker.] 

Polyglot  tossed  a  bumper  oft ;  it  cheer'd 
The  cockles  of  his  heart. 

Colnmn  the  Younger,  Poet.  Vagaries,  p.  147. 
Hot  cockles  [a  fanciful  name ;  cf.  to  cry  cockles,  (6),  be- 
low], a  kind  of  game.    See  the  extracts. 

Hot  Cockles,  from  the  French  hautes-coquilles  [an  error], 
is  a  play  in  which  one  kneels,  and  covering  his  eyes  lays 
his  head  in  another's  lap  and  guesses  who  struck  him. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  501. 
As  at  Hot  Cockles  once  I  laid  me  down. 
And  felt  the  weighty  Hand  of  many  a  Clown ; 
Buxoma  gave  a  gentle  Tap,  and  I 
Quick  rose,  and  read  soft  Mischief  in  her  eye. 

Qay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday,  1.  99. 
Lady-cockle,  (a)  A  bivalve  mollusk  of  the  family  Mao- 
tridce,  Mactra  subtruncata :  so  called  at  Belfast,  Ireland. 
It  is  rarely  used  except  as  bait  for  fishing  or  as  food  for 
pigs,  (b)  Same  as  cockle^,  2  (a).— To  cry  cockles,  (a)  To 
vend  cockles  by  crying  them  in  the  streets.  (6)  To  be 
hanged:  from  the  noise  made  while  strangling.  Grose. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
cockle^  (kok'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cockled,  ppr. 
cockling.  [<  cockle^,  n.,  with  ref.  to  the  wrin- 
kles of  a  cockle-shell.  In  the  3d  sense  perhaps 
of  diff.  origiu.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  pucker  or 
contract  into  wrinkles,  as  cloth  or  glass. 

The  sorting  together  of  Wools  of  seuerall  natures  .  .  . 
causeth  cloth  to  cockle  and  lie  vneuen. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  162. 
Parchment  does  not  cockle  unless  wet  through. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  251. 

2.  To  rise  into  frequent  ridges,  as  the  waves 
of  a  chopping  sea. 

Uipling  and  cockling  seas.    Bam,picr,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  5. 

A  short  cockling  sea  which  must  very  soon  have  bulged 
the  ship.  Cook,  Voyages,  I.  iii.  7. 

It  [Massachusetts  Bay]  is  both  safe,  spacious,  and  deep, 
free  from  such  cockling  seas  as  run  upon  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land and  in  the  channels  of  England. 

Quoted  in  Tyler's  Amer.  Lit.,  1. 173. 

3.  To  make  a  slight  score  on  the  cogs  or  teeth 
of  a  mill,  as  a  guide  for  cutting  off  their  ends, 
so  that  the  whole  may  be  given  a  truly  circular 
form. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  pucker  in  wrinkles : 
as,  rain  will  cockle  sUk. 

Showers  soon  drenched  the  camlet's  cockled  grain. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  46. 
When  heated  and  plunged  in  water  or  oil,  they  are 
curled  and  cockled  in  all  shapes  [articles  of  steel]. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  251. 

cockle^  (kok'l),  n.  [<  F.  coqwille,  a  kind  of 
grate  or  stove,  also  lit.  a  shell :  see  cockle'^.] 

1.  The  body  or  fire-chamber  of  an  air-stove, 
usually  made  of  fire-brick. —  2.  A  kind  of  kiln  or 
stove  for  drying  hops. —  3.  In.  porcelain-manuf., 
a  large  stove  used  for  drying  biseuit-ware  which 
has  been  dipped  in  glaze,  preparatory  to  burn- 
ing. 

cockiest  (kok'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  cock^.  Cf.  cock- 
erel.]   A  young  cock ;  a  cockerel. 

cockle*  (kok'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cockled,  ppr. 
cockling.  [Cf.  cockle^,  ».,  and  cock\  ».]  To 
cry  like  a  cock.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cockle-boat  (kok'l-bot),  ».    Same  as  cockboat. 

cockle-brained  (kok'l-brand),  a.  [Appar.  < 
cockle^  +  brain  +  -ed'^.  Cf.  cock-brained  and 
chuckle-headed.]  Chuckle-headed;  foolish.  Also 
cockle-headed.     [Scotch.] 

COCkle-brillion  (kok'l-bril'yon),  n.  [<  cockle^ 
-I-  brillion,  said  to  be  <  Bret,  br^lin  or  vrSlin, 
a  wrinkle.]  A  bivalve  mollusk  of  the  family 
Myidce,  Mya  truncata :  so  called  at  Belfast  in 
Ireland. 

cockle-bur  (kok'l-bto),  n.  1.  The  clot-bur, 
Xanthium  Strumarium,  a  weedy  composite  plant 
with  close  spiny  involucres. 

A  shaggy  white  pony — the  abundant  hair  of  his  tail  and 
mane  thickly  clotted  with  cockle-lmrs. 

W.  M.  Baker,  'New  Timothy,  p.  108. 

2.  The  agrimony,  Agrimonia  Eupatoria. 
cockled  (kok'ld),  a.     [<  cockle^,  n.,  +  -ed^.] 

Having  a  shell  like  that  of  a  cockle ;  inclosed 
in  a  shell.     [Rare.] 


cockney 

The  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 

cockle-garden  (kok'l-gar'''dn),  «.  A  preserve 
by  the  sea  for  the  keeping  of  sheU-flsn.  Also 
cocke-garden,  cock-garden.     [Eng.] 

At  Starcross  they  have  small  eocke-gardens,  where  the 
shellfish  are  kept,  and  the  flavour  of  these  cockles  is  con- 
sidered superior  to  those  which  are  found  elsewhere. 

M.  S.  Lowell,  Edible  British  MoUusca  (1884),  p.  42. 

cockle-hat  (kok'1-hat),  n.  A  hat  bearing  a  scal- 

lop-sheU,  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim.     See  scallop. 

His  cockle  hat  and  staff.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

cockle-headed  (kok'l-hed''''ed),  a.  [Appar.  < 
cockle^  +  head  +  -ed^.]  Same  as  cockle-brained. 
Scott. 

cockle-oast  (kok'l-ost),  n.  A  kind  of  kiln  for 
drying  hops. 

cockier  (kok'ler),  m.  l<.  cockle^,  n.,  + -er^.]  One 
who  sells  cockles.     Gray. 

cockle-sauce  (kok'l-s^s),  n.  A  sauce  made 
from  cocMes,  with  water,  flour,  butter,  cream, 
and  various  condiments. 

cockle-shell  (kok'l-shel),  ».  1.  The  shell  of 
the  cockle,  especially  the  common  cockle,  Car- 
dium edule.     See  out  under  cockle^. 

Shall  wo  only  spoi*t  and  play,  or  gather  cockle-shells  and 
lay  them  in  heaps  like  Children,  till  we  are  snatched  away 
past  all  recovery?  Stillingjieet,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 

Cockle-shells  are  used  as  cultch  for  the  oyster  spat  to  ad- 
here to.    M.S.  Lowell,  Edible  British  Mollusca  (1884),  p.  44. 

2.  A  representation  of  a  cockle,  serving,  in- 
stead of  the  shell  itself,  as  the  badge  and  at- 
tribute of  a  pilgrim:  in  her.,  same  as  scallop, 
— 3.  A  cockboat. 

cockle-stair  (kok'l-stSr),  n.  A  winding  or  spi- 
ral stair.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cockle-stove  (kok'l-stov),  n.  A  stove  in  which 
the  cockle  or  fire-chamber  is  surrounded  by  air- 
currents,  which,  after  being  heated  sufficiently, 
are  admitted  into  the  apartments  to  be  warmed. 

cockle-strewert  (kok't-stro'er),  n.  A  person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  strew  the  earth  with 
cockle-shells  for  the  game  of  pall-mall. 

The  earth  is  miered,  and  that  over  all  there  is  cockle- 
shells powdered  and  spread,  to  keep  it  fast,  which,  how- 
ever, in  dry  weather  turns  to  dust  and  deads  the  ball. 
The  person  who  had  the  care  of  grounds  was  called  the 

Quoted  in  M.  S.  Lowell's  Edible  British  Mollusca  (1884), 

[p.  45. 

cocklety  (kok'l-ti),  a.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  *cock- 
ly,  <  cockle^,  v.]     Unsteady.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cockle-wife  (kok'l-wiE),  «.  A  woman  who  col- 
lects cockles  or  scrapes  for  them.     [Eng.] 

The  sand  banks  are  lined  with  cockle-wives  scraping  for 
cockles.    M.  S.  Lowell,  Edible  British  Mollusca  (1884),  p.  48 

cocklight  (kok'lit),  n.  [<  cock^  +  light.]  Day- 
break.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

cockloacht,  cocklocheti'  n.    [<  P.  coqueluche,  a 
hood.]    A  fool ;  a  coxcomb. 
A  couple  of  cockloches.       Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  ii.  2. 

cock-lobster  (kok'lob''''ster),  n.  The  male  of 
the  lobster. 

cocklochet,  »•    See  cockloach. 

cockloft  (kok'ldft),  n.  [<  cock^  -i-  loft.  W.  coeg- 
lofft,  a  garret,  is  from  the  E.  word.]  A  small 
loft  in  the  top  of  a  house;  a  small  garret  or 
apartment  immediately  under  the  roof. 

My  garrets,  or  rather  my  cock-lofts,  .  .  .  are  indifferent- 
ly furnished.  Swift. 

cock-master  (kok'mas''''t6r),  n.  One  who  breeds 
or  trains  game-cocks. 

A  cockmaster  bought  a  partridge,  and  turned  it  among 
the  fighting  cocks.  Sir  H.  L'Estrange. 

cock-match  (kok'mach),  n.    A  cock-fight  for  a 
prize.     Addison. 
cockmate  (kok'mat),  n.    A  mate ;  companion. 

Not  disdayning  their  cockmates  or  refraining  their  com- 
pany. Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  145. 

cock-metal  (kok'met'''al),  n.  A  soft  alloy  com- 
posed of  2  parts  of  copper  and  1  part  of  lead. 
It  is  used  for  large  vessels  and  measures,  and 
for  taps  or  cocks.    Also  cock-brass. 

cock-nest  (kok'nest),  «.  A  nest  built  by  a  male 
bird  and  not  used  for  incubation.  Such  structures 
are  commonly  made  by  various  wrens,  as  the  common 
long-billed  marsh-wren  of  the  United  States,  Cistothorus 
or  Telmatodytes  palustris,  for  no  known  purpose,  unless  it 
be  for  a  roosting-place  or  kind  of  play-house. 

The  male  wren  (Troglodytes)  of  North  America  builds 
cock-rtfists  to  roost  in,  like  the  males  of  our  kitty -wrens  — 
a  habit  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  other  known  bird. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1885),  p.  234. 

cockney  (kok'ni),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cockneye,  cocknaye,  cocknaie;  <  ME.  cockney, 
cocknaye,  cokeney,  cokenay,  coknay  (see  defini- 
tions). The  origin  has  been  much  disputed, 
the  form  and  sense  of  the  word  having  become 


cockney 

entangled  with  those  of  other  words  related 
only  remotely  or  not  at  all,  namely:  (1)  cock^, 
as  in  the  desperate  etym.  ("Doth  the  cock 
neigh,  too?")  mentioned  by  Mnsheu;  (2)  cock- 
et^,  coekisli,  cocky,  etc.,  with  allusion  to  pertness 
or  conceit ;  (3)  Cockaigne,  Cockayne,  an  imagi- 
nary country  of  idleness  and  luxury,  supposed 
(erroneously)  to  be  related,  whence  its  second 
meaning, '  cockney dom ' ;  (4)  cockei-^,  cock^,  and 
coax,  y.,  pamper,  fondle,  akin  in  sense  but  appar. 
not  in  origin.  The  only  solution  of  cockney  pho- 
netically satisfactory  is  historically  imsupport- 
ed,  namely,  <  OP.  *coquine  (ML.  *coqumatus), 
taken  in  some  such  sense  as  '  a  vagabond  who 
hangs  around  the  kitchen,'  or  'a  child  brought 
up  in  the  kitchen,'  or  '  a  child  fed  in  the  kitchen, 
a  pampered  child.'  The  word  would  then  be 
closely  connected  with  OF.  coquiner,  beg  O  co- 
qtiui  (ML.  coquinus,  ME.  cokin),  a  beggar,  a 
rogue,  F.  a  rogue,  a  rascal,  eoquinerie,  beggary, 
F.  roguery,  coquineau,  a  scoundrel),  <  L.  co- 
quinare,  serve  in  a  kitchen,  cook  (hence  the 
possible  later  sense  of  '  hang  about  a  kitchen'), 
<  coquina,  a  kitchen  (>  ult.  E.  kitchen),  <  coquus, 
a  cook,  >  ult.  E.  cook^ :  see  cook^  and  kitchen.'] 
I.  n.  If.  A  spoiled  child ;  hence,  a  foolish  or 
effeminate  person ;  a  simpleton :  often  used  as 
a  term  of  reproach  without  a  very  clear  signi- 
fication. 

I  bring  vp  lyke  a  cocknaye,  je  mignotte.         Palsgrave. 
I  sal  be  halde  a  daf ,  a  cokeiiay. 

Chaucer,  Keeve's  Tale,  1.  288. 

I  made  thee  a  wanton,  and  thou  hast  made  me  a  f  oole : 
I  brought  thee  vp  like  a  cockney,  and  thou  hast  handled 
me  like  a  cockescombe. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  103. 

A  young  heir  or  cockney  that  is  his  mother's  darling. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse. 

I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a 
cockney. '  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  1. 

2t.  In  the  following  passages  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is  uncertain.  It  is  conjectured  to 
mean,  in  the  first  three,  "a  cock"  or  "a  cook," 
etc. ;  in  the  last,  "a  cook." 

I  haue  no  salt  bacoun 
Ne  no  kokenay  [var.  cokeney  (C),  cockneyes  (A)],  by  Cryst, 
coloppes  for  to  maken.      Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  287. 
At  that  f est  thay  wer  servyd  with  a  ryche  aray. 
Every  fyve  &  fyve  had  a  cokenay. 
Tumament  of  Tottenham  (Percy's  Reliques,  p.  179). 
He  that  comth  every  daie  shall  have  a  coeknaie, 
He  that  comth  now  and  then  shall  have  a  fat  hen. 

Heywood,  Proverbs.   (Wright.) 

Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels,  when 

she  put  'em  i'  the  paste  alive.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

3.  A  native  or  a  permanent  resident  of  Lon- 
don: used  slightingly  or  by  way  of  contempt, 
and  generally  with  allusion  to  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  or  insularity  or  narrowness  of 
views. 

A  cockney,  applied  only  to  one  borne  within  the  sound  of 
Bow-Bell,  that  is,  within  the  City  of  London ;  which  tearme 
came  first  out  of  this  tale  :  That  a  Cittizens  Sonne  riding 
with  his  lather  out  of  London  into  the  Countrey,  and  being 
a  nouice  and  meerely  ignorant  how  corne  or  cattle  in- 
creased, asked,  when  he  heard  a  horse  neigh,  what  the 
horse  did.  His  father  answered,  "The  horse  doth  neigh." 
Kiding  farther  he  heard  a  cocke  crow,  and  said,  "  Doth  the 
cooke  neigh,  too?  "  and  therefore  Cockney  or  Coeknie,  by  in- 
uersionthus:  incock,  q[uasi]  incoctus,  i.  [e.]  rawor  vnripe 
in  Countreymens  affaires.  But  in  these  dales  we  may 
leaue  the  terme  Cockney,  and  call  them  Apricockes,  in  Lat. 
prcecocia,  i.  [e.]  prtBmatura,  i.  [e.]  soone  or  rathe  ripe,  for 
the  suddainnesse  of  their  wits,  whereof  commeth  our  Eng- 
lish word  Princockes  for  a  ripe  headed  yoong  boie.  ...  A 
Cockney  may  be  taken  for  a  childe  tenderly  or  wantonly 
bred  up.  Minsheu. 

That  synod's  geography  was  as  ridiculous  as  a  cockney's, 
to  whom  all  is  Barbary  beyond  Brainlord,  and  Christen- 
dome  endeth  at  Greenwiche. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People  (1664),  p.  221. 

4t.  Icajp.']  Same  as  Cockaigne,  2  (where  see  ex; 
tract). 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  cockneys  or  Lon- 
doners :  as,  cockney  conceit ;  cockney  speech. 
COCkneyt  (kok'ni),  I!,  t    l<  cockney,  71.^    To  pam- 
per; fondle;  cocker. 

The  wise  justice  of  the  Almighty  meant  not  to  cockney 
us  up  -with  meere  dainties. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  xxix,  (Jan.,  1625). 

COCkneydom  (kok'ni-dum),  n.  [<  cockney,  3,  -1- 
-(Jo»i.]  The  region  or  home  of  cockneys :  a  con- 
temptuous or  humorous  name  for  London  and 
its  suburbs. 

He  [Sterling]  called  Cruikshank  the  Raphael  of  Cockne.y- 
di'iii.  Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  144. 

COCkneyfication  (kok''''ni-fi-ka'shon),  H.  [icock- 
ncyfy :  see  -fy  and  -ation.]  The  act  of  subject- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  subjected,  to  the  ways 
and  influences  of  London  or  of  the  Londoners. 
With  regard  to  most  romantic  sites  in  England,  there  is 
a  sort  of  average  cockney fication  with  which  you  must 
make  your  account. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  248. 
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COCkneyfy  (kok'ni-fl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cock- 
neyfied,  ppr.  cockneyfying.  [<  cockney,  3,  +  -fy-l 
To  make  like  a  cockney.     [CoUoq.] 

cockneyish  (kok'ni-ish),  a.  [<  cockney  + 
-!s7(i.]    Eelating  to  or  like  cockneys. 

cockneyism  (kok'ni-izm),  «.  [<  cockney  + 
-ism.^  1.  The  condition,  qualities,  manner,  or 
dialect  of  the  cockneys. — 2.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  dialect  of  the  Londoners. 

Tom  .  .  .  recognised  tile  woman's  Berkshire  accent  be- 
neatli  its  coat  of  cockneyism. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xxiv. 

cockodrillet,  n.    See  crocodile. 

cockpaidle  (kok'pa''''dl),  «.  [Sc,  also  written 
cockpaddle;  origin  obscure.]  A  name  of  the 
common  lumpsucker,  Cyclopterus  lumpus. 

cock-penny  (kok'pen'''i),  n.    See  the  extracts. 
The  payments  were  usually  made  at  Shrovetide  under 
the  name  of  Cock-pence,  as  the  master  [of  Cartmel  gram- 
mar-school], as  a  sort  of  return  for  the  compliment  made 
to  him,  provided  a  cock  for  the  sport  of  his  scholars. 

Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  682. 
Formerly  an  admission  fee  [to  the  free  grammar-school 
at  Burnley]  was  paid,  and  a  cock-penny  at  Shrovetide  ;  but, 
in  lieu  of  these,  the  master  is  now  allowed  to  make  a 
charge  of  from  four  to  six  guineas  a-year  for  each  boy,  for 
writing,  arithmetic,  etc.     Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  34. 

cockpit  (kok'pit),  n.  [<  cock^  +  pif^.']  1.  A 
pit  or  inclosed  place  used  for  cock-fighting. 

And  now  I  have  gained  the  cockpit  of  the  Western  world, 
and  academy  of  arms  for  many  years. 

Howell,  Vocall  Forest. 

2.  Formerly,  an  apartment  imder  the  lower 
gun-deck  of  a  ship  of  war,  forming  quarters  for 
junior  officers,  and  during  a  battle  devoted  to 
the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  and  patients. — 

3.  A  room  in  Westminster  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish Pri'vy  Council  hold  their  sittings :  so  called 
from  its  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  former 
cockpit  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall. 

He  [Brougham]  threatened  to  sit  often  at  the  cockpit, 
in  order  to  check  Leach,  who,  though  a  good  judge  in  his 
own  court,  was  good  for  nothing  in  a  court  of  appeal. 

OreiMle,  Memoirs,  Nov.  22, 1830. 

4t.  The  pit  or  area  of  a  theater. 

Can  this  cockpit  hold 
Tile  vasty  fields  of  France?  or  may  we  cram 
"Within  this  wooden  0  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  (cho.). 

cockqueant  (kok'kwen),  ■«.  [Var.  of  cucquean, 
cotquean.']     Same  as  cotquean.     Warner. 

cockroach  (kok'roch),  n.  [Formerly  cockroche, 
an  accom.  of  Sp.  cucaraeha,  a  wood-louse,  a 
cockroach,  =  Pg.  *cacaroucha,  caroucha,  a  bee- 
tle.] The  popular  name  of  the  insects  of  the 
orthopterous  genus  Elatta,  in  a  broad  sense 
comprising  several  species,  of  which  B.  (Peri- 
planeta)  orientalis,  the  common  cockroach  or 
black  beetle, 
mayberegard- 
ed  as  the  type. 
They  have  parch- 
ment-like elytra, 
and  in  the  female 
the  wings  are  im- 
perfectly devel- 
oped. They  are 
nocturnal  in  their 
habits,  and  are 
very  troublesome 
in  houses,  where 
they  often  multi- 
ply with  great 
rapidity,  infesting 
kitchens  and  pan- 
tries, and  attack- 
ing provisions  of 
all  kinds.  They 
have  an  offensive 
smell.  One  of  the 
commonest  cock- 
roaches of  the  United  States  is  the  Blatta  germanioa,  com- 
monly called  croton-bug  (which  see).  See  also  cut  under 
Blattidce. 

cocks  (koks),  n.  [Prob.  pi.  of  cock^.1  A  com- 
mon name  in  some  parts  of  England  for  the 
ribwort,  Plantago  lanceolata,  from  a  children's 
game  in  which  the  flower-spikes  are  fought 
against  each  other  like  cocks  in  a  cock-fight. 

cockscomb  (koks'kom),  n.  [Also  written  (in 
def.  6  usually)  coxcomh;  <  ME.  cokkes  conib, 
kokys  coom,  etc. ;  <  cock's,  poss.  of  cocfci,  + 
coTOfti.]     1.  The  comb  or  caruncle  of  a  cock. 

There  ben  white  Gees,  rede  aboute  the  Nekke,  and  tliei 
han  a  gi'et  Crest,  as  a  Cokkes  Comb  upon  hire  Hedes. 

Mandcville,  Travels,  p.  207. 

2.  A  name  given  to  flowering  plants  of  various 
genera.  By  gardeners  it  is  properly  confined  to  Celosia 
cristata  (see  cut  under  Celosia),  but  it  is  also  applied  to 
some  similar  species  of  Amarantus,  as  well  as  to  the  yel- 
low-rattle, Rhinanthus  Cnsta-galli,  from  the  shape  of  its 
calyx,  and  locally  to  several  other  plants.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  name  is  given  to  the  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  on 
account  of  its  crest-like  corolla. 

3.  A  kind  of  oyster,  Ostrcea  cristagalli,  having 
both  valves  plaited.    Also  called  cockscomb-oys- 


cock-sure 

ter.  E.  P.  Wright. — 4.  luanat,  the  cristagalli 
of  the  ethmoid  bone.  See  crista. —  5.  In  lace- 
making,  a  bride.  See  hride"^,  2. — 6.  A  fop;  a 
vain  silly  fellow :  in  this  sense  usually  written 
coxcomb  (which  see). 

If  the  enemy  is  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating  Cox- 
comb. Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  i. 

7.  Naut.,  a  notched  cleat  on  the  yard-arm  of  a 


Female  Cockroach  i^Blatta  or  Periplancta 
orientalis),  three  fourths  natural  size. 


Cockscomb  of  a  Yard-arm. 


vessel  to  facilitate  hauling  out  the  reef-ear- 
ings.— Cockscomb-grass,  the  Cynosurus  echinatus,m 
annual  European  grass,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the 
panicle.— Cockscomb  morion,  a  morion  of  the  kind  com- 
mon in  the  sixteenth  century,  having  a  high  erect  blade  ris- 
ing above  the  headpiece.— Cockscomb  pyrites,  a  variety 
of  marcasite,  or  white  iron  pyrites.    See  marcaeite. 

cockscomb-oyster  (koks'k6m-ois'''ter),  n.  Same 
as  cockscomb,  3. 

cocksfoot,  cocksfoot-grass  (koks'fut,  -gras),  n. 
The  orchard-grass,  Dactylis  glomerata,  tall  and 
coarse,  but  valuable  for  hay,  and  growing  well 
in  the  shade :  so  called  from  the  dense  branches 
of  the  one-sided  panicle.  It  is  native  in  Europe, 
but  widely  naturalized  in  other  temperate  coun- 
tries. 

cockshead  (koks'hed).  n.  [<  cock's,  poss.  of 
cock^,  +  head.']  1.  A  name  of  the  sainfoin, 
Onobrychis  sativa,  from  the  shape  of  its  pod. — 
2.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  plant  Desmodium  tor- 
tuosum,  with  much-twisted  jointed  pods. 

cockshoott,  ».    A  variant  of  cockshut. 

cockshutt  (kok'shnt),  n.  [Also  invar. form eock- 
shoot;  <  cock'^  +  shut.]  A  large  net  for  catch- 
ing woodcock  by  shutting  them  in Cockshut 

time,  cockshut  light,  the  time  or  the  light  (twiUght)  of 
evening :  so  called  from  that  being  the  time  when  the  cock- 
shut was  commonly  used,  the  woodcock  then  going  out  to 
feed.    Nares. 
About  cock-shut  time.  Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  v.  3. 

For  you  would  not  yesternight 
Kiss  him  in  the  cock-shut  light. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Satyr. 
A  fine  cock-shoot  evening. 

Middleton  {and  others).  The  Widow,  iii.  1. 

cockshy  (kok'shi),  m.  [<cock^,n.,  + shy^.]  The 
act  of  throwing  stones  or  other  missiles  at  a 
mark  or  target. 

To  settle  the  question  of  a  geological  formation  by  pick- 
ing up  the  stones  and  appealing  to  the  test  of  a  cockshy. 
Lord  Strangford,  Letters  and  Papers,  p.  215. 

COCksper  (kok'sper),  n.  [Of.  cockspur,  4.]  A 
northern  Scotch  name  of  the  fry  of  the  salmon. 

cockspur  (kok'spfer),  n.  [<  cock^  -\-  spur.]  1. 
One  of  the  sharp  spurs  on  the  legs  of  a  male 
gallinaceous  bird. —  2.  A  small  wedge  of  clay 
or  earthenware  placed  between  articles  of  pot- 
tery to  prevent  their  adhering  during  and  after 
the  process  of  glazing. — 3.  In  Sot:  (a)  ANorth 
American  species  of  thorn,  Cratcegus  Crus-galU, 
frequently  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 
(6)  Pisonia  aculeata,  a  West  Indian  shrub. —  4. 
A  small  shell-fish.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cockspur-grass  (kok'spSr-gras),  n.  A  coarse 
annual  grass,  Panicum  Crus-galli.  Also  knov^ 
as  barn-yard  grass. 

COck-Stelet,  n.  A  stick  to  throw  at  a  cock,  in 
the  game  called  cock-throwing  (which  see). 

Sir  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteentli  century, 

describing  the  state  of  cliildhood,  speaks  of  his  skill  in 

casting  a  cok-stele,  that  is,  a  stick  or  a  cudgel  to  throw  at 

a  cock.   It  wa5  universally  practised  upon  Shrove-Tuesday. 

Striitt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  378. 

cockstone  (kok'ston),  n.     Same  as  alectoria^. 
cock-stridet  (kok'strid),  n.    A  short  distance  or 
space,  like  that  passed  by  a  cock  in  one  stride. 

It  is  now  February,  and  the  Sun  is  gotten  im  a  cocke- 
stride  of  his  climbing.      Breton,  Fantastickes  (February)- 

At  New  Year's  tide 
The  days  lengthen  a  cock's  stride.       Old  saying. 

cock-sure  (kok'shor),  a.  [Appar.  <  coclc^  (per- 
haps with  allusion  to  cockish,  cocky,  ■with  ref. 
to  pert  self-confidence) -I- sttj-e.]  1.  Perfectly 
secure  or  safe. 

The  devil  was  disappointed  of  his  purpose;  for  he 
thought  all  to  be  his  own :  and  when  he  had  once  brought 
Christ  to  the  cross,  he  thought  all  cock-sure. 

Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

2.  Confidently  or  absolutely  sure  or  certain. 

Hold !  I  forbid  the  Banns  ;  you  shan't  have  her,  mun, 
for  all  you  are  so  cock-sure. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  The  Man's  Bewitch'd,  f. 


cock-sure 

cock-sure  (kok'shor),  adv.  [<  cocksure,  o.] 
With  perfect  security  or  certainty. 

We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cocksure;  we  have  the  receipt  of 
fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 

COCk-SUreuess  (kok'shor-nes),  n.  Confident 
certainty. 

Of  all  the  dangerous  mental  habits,  that  which  school- 
boys call  cocksweness  is  probably  the  most  perilous. 

Huxley^  Sensation  and  Sensiferous  Organs. 

cockswain,  coxswain  (kok'swan ;  colloq.  kok'- 
sn),  ».  [Also  contr.  cockson,  coxon;  <  mcWs, 
poss.  of  cock^,  a  boat,  -I-  swain.  Cf .  boatswain.^ 
The  person  who  steers  a  boat;  a  person  on 
board  of  a  ship  who  has  the  care  of  a  boat  and 
its  crew  tinder  an  officer. 

Their  majesties,  Lord  Carteret,  and  Sir  John  Norris,  em- 
barked in  Sir  John's  barge,  and  his  captain  steered  the 
boat  as  coxswain.  A.  Drummond,  Travels,  p.  70. 

cocktail  (kok'tal).  n.  [<  cock^  (in  part  with  al- 
lusion to  cock^,  V.)  +  taiP-.  The  origin  of  the 
term  in  the  3d  and  4th  senses  is  not  clear.]  1. 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Alectrurm. —  2.  [So  called 
from  the  way  it  cocks  up  its  abdomen.]  A 
name  of  a  European  insect,  Oeypv^  or  Goerius 
olens,  one  of  the  rove-beetles  or  StaphyUnidw. 
Also  called  devil's  coach-horse  (which  see,  un- 
der devil). — 3.  A  horse  which  is  not  thorough- 
bred, but  has  some  impure  blood,  generally  one 
fourth  or  less,  but  sometimes  one  half;  hence, 
an  underbred  person.     ■ 

But  servitors  are  gentlemen,  I  suppose  7  A  good  deal 
of  the  cocktail  about  them,  I  should  think. 

MaemUlan's  Mag. 

4.  An  American  drink,  strong,  stimulating,  and 
cold,  made  of  spirits,  bitters,  and  a  little  sugar, 
withvariousaronaaticandstimulating  additions. 
Being  famous  for  nothing  but  gin-cocktails,  and  com- 
manding a  fair  salary  by  his  one  accomplishment. 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  xxi. 
Did  ye  iver  try  a  brandy  cock-tail.  Cornel  ? 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xiii. 
Champagne  cocktail,  a  glass  of  champagne  (preferably 
of  the  Bheims  sort)  with  a  few  drops  of  Angostura  bitters. 
—Manhattan  cocktail,  a  whisky  cocktail  diluted  with 
vermuth.— Martini  cocktail,  a  gin  cocktail  diluted  with 
vermuth.— Soda  COCktaH,  a  glass  of  soda-water  with  a 
little  bitters. 

cock-tailed  (kok'tald),  a.     [<  cocktail  +  -ed2.] 
Having  the  tail  cocked  or  tilted  up :  as,  the  cock- 
ta/iled  flycatcher,  Alectrurus  tricolor.        * 
cock-throwing  (kok'thro'ing),  n.   An  old  sport 
consisting  in  tying  a  cook  to  a  stake  and  throw- 
ing sticks  at  it  untilit  was  killed.    See  cock-stele. 
Cock-thromng, 
Cock-a^doodle  do !  'tis  the  bravest  game. 

Wit's  Recreation,  1640. 

The  very  barbarous  amusement  of  cock-throwing,  which 

was  at  least  as  old  as  Chaucer,  and  in  which  Sir  T.  More 

when  a  young  man  had  been  especially  expert,  is  said  to 

have  been  peculiarly  English.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iv. 

cock-up  (kok'up),  a.  In  printing,  having  the 
top  much  above  the  top  line  of  the  other  letters 
of  the  text:  applied  to  a  large  type  used  for 
the  initial  letter  of  the  first  word  of  a  volume, 
part,  book,  or  chapter. 

GOCkup  (kok'up),  n.  [In  def.  1,  prob.  so  called 
fromthetrendof  thesnout.]  1.  Aserranoidfish, 
Lates  calcarifer,  of  the  seas,  back-waters,  and 
mouths  of  rivers  of  India  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries. It  has  an  oblong  compressed  body,  moderate 
scales,  small  head  with  incurved  sloping  profile,  from  7  to 
8  spines  in  the  first  dorsal,  2  spines  and  from  11  to  12  rays 
in  the  second,  3  spines  and  from  8  to  9  rays  in  the  anal,  and 
■  convex  caudal  fln. .  The  color  is  ^ay  inclining  to  green  on 
the  back  and  silvery  below.  It  is  an  excellent  food-fish, 
both  fresh  and  salted,  and  from  it  some  of  the  best  tam- 
arind-flsh  is  preserved.  By  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  it 
was  named  Lates  nobHis,  and  by  that  name  it  was  known 
to  most  naturalists  up  to  1860.  It  is  ranked  by  some 
naturalists  as  a  fresh-water  fish,  and  occurs  in  all  the 
large  rivers  of  India  and  Burma.  It  is  predatory  in  its 
habits,  and,  ascends  far  up  the  rivers,  especially  in  the 
wake  of  shoals  of  a  kind  of  shad,  Clupea  palasah,  and 
reaches  as  high  as  Mandalay,  in  Upper  Burma,  about  660 
miles  from  the  sea. 

2t.  An  old  form  of  hat  with  the  brim  much 
turned  up  in  front. 

COCkwardt,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  cuckold. 

COCk-water  (kok'w&'^t^r),  n.  In  mining,  a 
stream  of  water  brought  into  a  trough  to  wash 
away  sand  from  ores. 

COCkweb  (kok'web),  «.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
eohwei. 

cockweed  (kok'wed),  n.  [<  cock^  -^■  weedX."] 
A  European  plant,  Lepidium  latifolium.  Also 
called  dittander  a.nd  pepperwort. 

cockwoldt,  "•    An  obsolete  form  of  cuckold. 

cocky  (kok'i),  a.  [<  coek^  -I-  -j/i,  perhaps  as 
a  modification  of  cocket^ :  see  cocket^,  and 
cf.  cockish.l  Pert;  self-confident;  conceited. 
[CoUoq.]  > 

Doubtless  this  was  rash,  but  I  was  immensely  cocfty  about 
my  brigade,  and  believed  it  would  prove  equal  to  any  de- 
mand. N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  240. 


Cocoanut>palin  {Cocos  nuci/era). 
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cpckygee  (kok'i-je),  n.  A  rough  sour  apple. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

COCkyply-bird  (kok'i-ol-i-berd),  n.  [Appar.  a 
tancilul  perversion  of  cock\  or  cocky,  +  yellow- 
OM-d.]  The  yellowhammer,  Emheriza  citrinella. 
[Eng.] 

COCOai,  coco  (ko'ko),  n.  [More  correctly  coco, 
early  mod.  E.  coco,  coquo  (earlier,  as  if  NL., 
cocus,  cocoas) ;  =  F.  coco,  <  Sp.  Pg.  coco  =  It. 
cocco,  cocoanut 
(cf.  NL.  comis, 
now  cocos,  >  D.  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  kokos- 
(incomp.),  cocoa), 
prob.  <  Gr.  kovki, 
the  cocoa-tree,  co- 
coanut ;  perhaps 
of  Egyptian  ori- 
gin: cf.  Kdj'f,  an 
Egyptian  kind  of 
palm.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  Sp. 
Pg.  name  to  Sp. 
Pg.  coco,  a  word 
used  to  frighten 
children,  a  bug- 
bear, is  prob.  acci- 
dental. The  spell- 
ing cocoa  is  due  to 
confusion  with  ca- 
cao, which  is  also 
spelled  cocoa :  see 
cocoa'^.']  A  palm 
belonging   to  the 

genus  Cocos,  producing  the  cocoanut.  c.  nuci/era 
is  everywhere  cultivated  in  tropical  regions,  but  more  espe- 
cially on  islands  or  near  the  sea.  It  has  a  cylindrical  stem 
rising  to  a  height  of  60  to  90  feet,  and  surmounted  by  a 
crown  of  feather-like  leaves  from  18  to  20  feet  long.  The 
small  white  flowers  grow  on  a  branching  spadix,  inclosed 
in  a  hard  tough  spathe.  The  fruits,  called  cocoanuts,  are  in 
bunches  of  from  12  to  20,  and  are  of  a  subtriangular  ovoid 
form,  12  inches  long  by  6  broad.  They  have  each  a  single 
seed  inclosed  in  a  very  hard  shell,  and  surrounded  by  a 
thick  fibrous  rind  or  husk.  This  fiber,  called  coir,  is  made 
into  cordage,  matting,  brushes,  bags,  etc.  The  flesh  or 
meat  of  the  cocoanut  is  a  white  pleasant-tasting  mass, 
soft  and  gelatinous  when  young,  but  afterward  lining  the 
shell  in  a  thick  close  layer ;  it  is  largely  used  as  a  con- 
diment and  in  cookery  and  confectionery,  and  yields  the 
valuable  cocoanut-oil  (which  see).  The  nut  also  contains 
when  fresh  from  one  to  two  pints  of  a  clear  pleasant  liouid 
called  the  milk.  The  mature  shell  takes  a  high  polish, 
and  is  made  into  drinking-cups  and  other  utensils  and 
ornaments.  Its  various  uses  make  the  cocoanut  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce.  A  spirit  called  toddy  or  ar- 
rack is  made  from  the  sweet  juice  of  the  spathe.  Indeed, 
almost  every  part  of  the  tree  is  employed  in  tropical  coun- 
tries for  some  useful  purpose.  The  heart,  which  is  seldom 
sound,  is  of  a  hght  yellowish-brown  color,  which  changes 
to  a  deep  brown,  almost  black.  The  firm  part  of  the  trunk 
is  the  so-called  porcupine-wood,  which  is  very  hard  and 
durable,  and  is  much  used  for  all  kinds  of  turnery,  and 
especially  for  inlaying.  Also  called  cocoa-tree,  cocoanut- 
tree. 

But  of  greater  admiration  is  the  Cogwo-tree,  being  the 
most  profitable  tree  in  the  world,  of  which  in  the  Hands 
of  Maldiua  they  make  and  furnish  whole  ships. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  505. 
The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  of  plumes. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

cocoa^  (ko'ko),  n.  [A  corruption  of  cacao,  by 
confusion  with  cocoa^,  coco.^  1 .  A  corrupted 
form  of  cacao. —  3.  The  ground  kernels  of  the 
cacao  or  chocolate-tree.  See  cacao  and  Thedbro- 
ma — Brazilian  cocoa,  guarana.—Coooa-nllJs, -shells. 
See  cacao. 

cocoanut,  coconut  (ko'ko-nut),  n.  [More  cor- 
rectly coconut  (also  in  commercial  use  (in  Eng- 
land) cokernut) ;  <  cocoa^,  coco,  +  nut.']  The  nut 
or  fruit  of  the  cocoa-tree.    See  cocoa^. 

The  most  precious  inheritance  of  a  Singhalese  is  his  an- 
cestral garden  of  coco-nuts. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  vii.  2. 

Cocoanut  matting.  See  matting.— Dovible  cocoanut, 
or  coco-de-mer,  the  fruit  of  a  remarkable  palm,  Lodoicea 
Sechellarum,  found  native  only  on  the  Seychelles,  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  growing  to  a  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet, 
with  a  crown  of  gigantic  palmate  leaves.  The  fruit  often 
weighs  40  or  60  pounds,  and  usually  contains  4  nuts,  which 
are  18  inches  long,  lobed  at  each  end.  Before  maturing 
the  inside  of  the  nut  is  soft  and  eatable.  The  hard  black 
shell  is  carved  into  ornaments,  the  young  leaves  yield  an 
admirable  material  for  baskets  and  plaited  work,  and  the 
older  leaves  are  used  for  partitions  and  thatching.  The 
nuts,  driven  across  the  sea  by  the  monsoons,  were  known 
in  India  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  tree  which  pro- 
duced them,  and  wonderful  stories  were  current  respect- 
ing their  origin.— Sea-COCoanut,  of  Jamaica,  the  fruit  of 
a  species  of  Manicaria,  a  palm  of  Trinidad  and  the  South 
American  coast,  often  washed  ashore  upon  that  island. 
cocoanut-crab  (ko'ko-nut-krab),  n.  A  crusta- 
cean, Birgus  latro,  related  to  the  hermit-crabs, 
inhabiting  certain  islands  of  the  East  Indian 
archipelago  and  Pacific  ocean,  it  lives  to  a  large 
extent  on  cocoanuts.  With  its  strong  claws  it  peels  ofli 
the  husk,  and  makes  an  opening  in  the  shell  through 
which  it  extracts  the  kerael.  It  lives  in  deep  burrows  and 
is  diumal  in  habit. 


cocquel 

cocoanut-oil  (ko'ko-nut-oil),  n.  An  oil  ob- 
tained from  tie  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nudfera,  or 
cocoa-palm,  it  is  prepared  by  the  natives  of  the  tropics, 
where  the  fruit  abounds,  both  by  decoction  and  by  ex- 
pression, and  is  used  for  lighting,  the  preparation  of  un- 
guents, etc.  It  is  exported  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
is  also  manufactured  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  from 
cocoanuts  or  from  copra,  by  expression  or  by  treatment 
with  sulphid  of  carbon.  Chemically,  it  consists  of  a  pe- 
culiar substance,  cocinii^  with  a  small  quantity  of  olein. 
By  saponification  cocinin  yields  glycerin  and  cocinic  acid. 
The  oil  is  white,  of  the  consistence  of  lard,  and  has  a  tex- 
ture somewhat  foliated.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  candles  and  the  so-called  f  uUing-soaps.  Also  called 
cocoa-oil. 

cocoanut-tree  (ko'ko-nut-tre),  n.    See  cocoa^. 

cocoa-oil  (k6'k6-oil)i  n.    Same  as  cocoanut-oil. 

cocoa-plum  (ko'ko-plum),  n.    Bee  plum. 

cocoa-powder  (k6'k6-pou'''der)^  m.  [<  cocoa^  + 
powder.]  A  slow-burning  prismatic  gunpow- 
der of  a  brownish  color,  designed  for  use  in 
guns  of  the  largest  caliber,  its  action  is  such  as  to 
give  high  velocities  to  the  projectile  with  low  or  moderate 
pressures  in  the  bore.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  re- 
semblance in  color  to  cocoa  or  chocolate.  The  color  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  under-burned  charcoal 
in  its  composition.    It  was  first  made  in  Germany. 

cocoa-tree  (ko'ko-tre),  n.    See  cocoa^. 

COCobolo  (ko-ko-bo'lo),  n.  A  name  of  several 
hard  West-Indian  woods  used  in  eabinet-mak- 
ing- 

coco-de-mer  (ko'ko-de-mar),  n.  [F. :  coco,  co- 
coa ;  de,  <  L.  de,  of ;  mer,  <  L.  mare,  sea :  see 
cocoa^  and  marine.]  Same  as  double  cocoanut 
(which  see,  imder  cocoanut). 

cocoe,  n.    See  cocco. 

cocoi  (ko-ko-'),  n.  [S.  Amer.  native  name.] 
A  large  Soutn  American  heron,  Ardea  cocoi,  re- 
lated to  the  great  blue  heron  of  North  America. 

coconut,  n.    See  cocoanut 

cocoon^  (kg-kon'),  n.  [=  D.  Gr.  cocon  =  Dan.  ko- 
kon,<  F.  cocon,  dim.  of  coque,  a  shell,  the  shell  of 
an  egg  or  insect,  a  cocoon,  \  L.  concha,  a  shell- 
fish, shell:  see  cock^,  conch,  cockle^,  etc.]  1. 
The  silky  tissue  or  envelop  which  the  larvee  of 
many  insects  spin  as  a  covering  for  themselves 
while  they  are  in  the  chrysalis  state.  The 
cocoon  of  the  silkworm  is  a  familiar  example. 
See  cut  under  Bombyx. 

The  mind  can  weave  itself  warmly  in  the  cocoon  of  its 
own  thoughts  and  dwell  a  hermit  anywhere. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  57. 
As  rich  as  moths  from  dusk  cocoons. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iL 

2.  The  silken  case  in  which  many  spiders  in- 
close their  eggs,  in  some  species  the  mother  incloses 
herself  with  the  eggs  until  they  are  hatched ;  in  others 
she  carries  the  cocoon  about  with  her,  or  conceals  it  near 
her  webj  until  the  young  emerge. 

3 .  (Generally,  an  egg-case,  such  as  is  produced  by 
various  animals.  Suxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  198. 
Calcined  cocoons,  one  of  the  grades  into  which  silk- 
cocoons  are  sorted.  It  comprises  those  in  which  the 
worm  has  died  after  it  has  completed  its  work  and  has 
become  reduced  to  a  powdery  substance. 

cocoon^  (kg-kon'),  n.  [Cf.  coquetoon,  a  kind  of 
antelope.]  The  South  African  bastard  wilde- 
beest or  brindled  gnu,  Catoblepas  gorgon.  Dal- 
las. 

cocoonery  (kg-ko'ner-i),  M. ;  pi.  cocooneries 
(-iz).     [<  cocoon^  +  -ery.]    A  building  or  an 
apartment  for  silkworms  when  feedmg  and 
forming  cocoons. 
Vast  cocooTieries  are  subject  to  disaster. 

National  Baptist,  XIX  634. 

COCOOning  (kg-ko'ning),  n.    [<  cocoon^  -I-  ■4ng^.] 
The  act  of  forming  or  spinning  cocoons. 
The  cocooning  habits  of  Lycosa.  Science,  III.  686. 

cocorite  (kS'ko-rit),  n.  [Braz.]  A  small  palm 
of  Brazil,  the  Maximiliana  insignis.  Its  trunk 
yields  a  hard  reddish  wood. 

Cocos  (ko'kos),  n.  [NL. :  see  cocoa^.]  A  ge- 
nus of  pinnate-leaved  palms,  of  which  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree  is  the  type,  (Ustinguished  by  the  large 
fibrous-coated  fruit,  inclosing  a  single  bony  nut 
with  three  pores  at  its  base.  There  are  about  so 
species,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America,  of 
which  the  only  one  cultivated  is  C.  nudfera,  now  found 
in  all  tropical  countries,  and  perhaps  indigenous  also  in  the 
old  world.  The  seeds  of  C.  butyracea  of  Brazil  yield  an 
oil  similar  to  that  extracted  from  the  cocoanut,  and  from 
C.  aculeata  is  obtained  a  yellowish  oil  with  a  violet-like 
odor,  known  as  Ma£aja  butter.    See  cut  under  cocoa^. 

cocostearic  (ko^ko-stf-ar'ik),  a.  [<  cocoa^  -I- 
stearic]  Derived  from  cocoa  and  resembling 
in  properties  stearic  acid — Cocostearic  acid. 
Same  as  cocinic  acid, 

coco-wood  (ko'ko-wud),  n.  1.  A  very  hard, 
close-grained,  dark-brown  wood,  obtained  from 
Aporosa  dioica,  a  euphorbiaceous  tree  of  Ben- 
gal and  Burma.  Also  called  kokra-wood. — 2. 
A  wood  of  the  West  Indies,  said  to  be  the  pro- 
duet  of  Inga  vera,  a  common  leguminous  tree. 

cocquelt,  »•     See  cockle"^. 


cocquer 

cocquert,  i'.  t.    See  cocker^. 
cocquett,  a.  and  n.    See  coeket^. 
COCtt,  i'.  «.     [<  L.  coctus,  pp.  of  coquere,  boil, 
cook:  see  coofci,  v.,  and  of.  concoct,  decoct.']  To 
boil. 

Cockles  from  Chios,  frank'd  and  fatted  up 
With  far  and  sapa,  flour  and  cocted  wine. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  v.  3. 
His  physicians  prescribe  hinj,  on  pain  of  death,  to  drink 
nothing  but  water  cocted  with  aniseeds, 

B,  JoTison,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

coctible  (kok'ti-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *coctihilis,  < 
coctm,  pp.  of  coquere,  cook:  see  cooTc^,  «.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  boiled  or  cooked.     [Rare.] 

COCtile  (kok'til),  a.  [<  L.  coctilis,  burned, 
baked,  <  coctu,s,  pp.  of  coquere,  cook,  bake :  see 
coolc^,  i'.]  Made  by  baking  or  exposing  to  heat, 
as  a  brick.    Also  coctive. 

COCtion  (kok'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ooctio(n-),  <  co- 
quere, pp.  cocte,' boil,  bake,  cook:  see  cooli\  v., 
and  cf.  coct.1  1.  The  act  of  boiling  or  exposing 
to  the  action  of  a  heated  liquid. —  2t.  In  med., 
that  alteration  in  morbific  matter  which  fits  it 
for  elimination. 
A  COCtion  and  resolution  of  the  feverish  matter. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 
3t.  Digestion. 

coctive  (kok'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  coetivus,  easily  cook- 
ed, <  coctus,  pp.  of  coquere,  cook:  see  cook^,  v., 
and  cf.  coct]     Same  as  coctile. 

COCUlon  (kok'u-lon),  n.  [¥.,  aug.  of  cocon,  co- 
coon :  see  cocoon.']    A  large  cocoon. 

cocum-butter,  cocum-oil  (k6'kum-but"6r,  -oil), 
n.  A  pale,  greenish-yellow,  solid  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  G-arcinia  Indica,  a  tree  of  the 
same  genus  as  mangosteen,  used  in  India  to 
adulterate  ghee  or  fluid  butter.  It  is  used  in 
some  pharmaceutical  preparations,  in  poma- 
tums, etc.     Also  spelled  kokum-butter,  -oil. 

COCUSt,  «•     An  earlier  form  of  cocoa^,  coco. 

COCUS-WOOd  (ko'kus-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  the 
green  ebony,  Brya  or  Amerimnum  Mbenus,  a 
small  leguminous  tree  of  Jamaica,  used  for 
flutes,  inlaying,  etc. 

COCytinid  (ko-sit'i-nid),  n.  A  salamander-Uke 
amphibian  oJE  the  family  Cocytinidce. 

Cocytinidse  (kos-i-tin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Cope, 
1875),  <  Cocytinus  +  -4dcB.]  Ai.  extinct  fanuly 
of  proteoid  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cocytinus.  ■  The  third  pair  of  hemal  branchihyals  was 
developed  and  the  first  and  second  pairs  were  free  and 
distinct ;  the  maxillaries  were  weak.  The  species  had  an 
elongated  body  and  tail,  and  lived  during  the  Carbonifer- 
ous period, 

Cocytinus  (kos-i-ti'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Cope,  1871).] 
An  extinct  genus  of  amphibians,  typical  of  the 
family  Cocytinidce. 

codi  (kod),  n.  [<  ME.  cod,  codde,  <  AS.  cod, 
codd,  a  bag,  cod,  pouch,  =  MD.  kodde,  scrotum, 
=  LGr.  koden,  kon,  beUy,  paunch,  =  Icel.  koddi, 
a  pillow,  =  Sw.  kudde,  a  cushion,  =  Dan.  kodde, 
testicle  (cf.  Icel.  kodhri,  scrotum).  Cf.  W.  cwd, 
cod,  sack,  pouch.  Hence  codling'^.]  If.  A  bag. 
Salliwell. 

They  .  .  .  make  purses  to  put  it  [the  musk]  in  of  the 
skin,  and  these  be  the  cods  of  muske. 

Hakluyt'g  Voyages,  II.  242. 

3.  A  pUlow ;  a  bolster ;  a  cushion.  [Now  only 
Scotch.] 

I  grete  with  rayn  eene 

When  I  nap  on  my  cod,  for  care  .  .  . 

And  sorrow.  Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  84. 

3.  Any  husk,  shell,  envelop,  or  case  contain- 
ing the  seeds  of  a  plant ;  a  pod. 

He  coueitide  to  flUe  his  wombe  of  the  coddis  [AS.  of 
thdm  bedn-coddum,  of  the  bean-cods]  which  the  hoggis 
eeten.  Wyclif,  Luke  xv.  16. 

A  certaine  tree  or  brier  .  .  .  bearing  on  euery  branch  a 

fruit  or  cod  round,  which  when  it  conimeth  to  the  big- 

nesse  of  a  wall-nut,  openeth  and  sheweth  forth  the  cotton. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  392. 

4.  The  scrotum. — 5.  The  belly;  paunch. — 6. 
pi.  The  testicles.  [Vulgar.]  —  7.  The  narrow 
part  at  the  extremity  of  a  trawl-net,  usually  4 
or  5  feet  wide  and  10  feet  long.    See  trawl-net. 

cod^  (kod),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  codded,  ppr.  cod- 
ding.   [<co(?l,  «.]    I.  irows.  To  inclose  in  a  cod. 
n.  intrans.  To  form  an  involucre;  become 
a  codling:  said  of  an  apple. 

Apples  in  June,  when,  in  the  language  of  our  old  writers, 
they  had  scarcely  codded,  either  hot  or  cold,  would  have 
proved  no  great  temptation  to  ladies  of  such  exquisite 
taste  as  tlie  fair  What-d'ye-lacks  of  Cheapside. 

Dyce,  Note  in  Jord's  Plays,  III.  207. 

cod^  (kod),  «.  [<  ME.  cod  (rare;  cf.  dim.  cod- 
ling"^), of  uncertain  origin.  Perhaps  a  particu- 
larapplieation  of  ME.  cod,  a  shell,  husk,  bolster: 
see  cod^,  n.  Wedgwood  cites  Plem.  kodde,  a  club, 
and  compares  It.  mazza,  a  club,  with  mazzo,  a 
bunch,  also  a  codfish;  It.  testuto,  F.  testu,  applied 
to  the  codfish  (and  other  fiish).  It.  testa,  F.  teste. 
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head.  The orig.  L.  sense  {testa,  pot,  shell,  etc.) 
would  support  the  derivation  from  cod\  shell.] 
1.  The  common  English  name  of  the  Gadus 
morrhua,  an  anacanthine  fish  of  the  family 
GadidcB,  and  its  best-known  representative.  It 
is  a  valuable  food-fish,  and  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  northern  and  temperate  seas  of  both  hemispheres, 
but  does  not  enter  the  Mediterranean,  though  found  as 


Cod  {Gadus  morrhua). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

far  south  as  Gibraltar.  The  principal  cod-flsheries  are  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  coasts  of  New  England, 
but  very  valuable  ones  also  exist  on  the  coasts  of  Norway. 
It  is  a  very  voracious  fish,  living  in  water  from  25  to  50 
•fathoms  deep,  where  it  always  feeds  close  to  the  bottom, 
and  will  take  almost  any  kind  of  bait  which  may  be  offered. 
The  cod  reaches  maturity  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  when 
it  usually  measures  about  3  feet  in  length  and  weighs  from 
12  to  20  pounds ;  individuals,  however,  have  been  taken 
weighing  from  50  to  more  than  100  pounds.  The  cod  is  of 
great  commercial  importance  both  as  a  food-fish  and  as 
the  source  of  cod-liver  oil,  which  possesses  nutritive  and 
therapeutic  qualities  of  much  value.  Some  variations  in 
the  size  or  quality  of  cod  are  indicated  by  terms  expressive 
of  the  location  in  which  they  are  taken,  as  deep-water  or 
shoal-water  cod,  shore  or  inshm-e  cod,  etc.  The  name  is  also 
extended,  as  a  popular  family  term  equivalent  to  Gadidee, 
to  all  the  species,  and  in  different  English-speaking  coun- 
tries is  misapplied  to  various  species  of  scorpsenids,  chi- 
rids,  serranids,  sparids,  percophidids,  and  opliidiids. 
2.  A  chiroid  fish,  Ophiodon  elongatus,  of  the  Pa- 
cific coasts  of  North  America,  universally  called 
cod  and  codfish  where  the  true  cod  is  unknown. 
Also  called  cultus-cod. —  3.  A  serranoid  fish, 
Polyprion  oxygeneios,  of  New  Zealand,  properly- 
called  hapuka — Bank  cod,  a  commercial  term  for  cod 
caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  of  superior  value. 
—Black  rook-cod,  an  Indian  sparoid  flsh,  Spai-us  berda, 
considered  to  be  an  excellent  food-flsh.  [IMadras  Presi- 
dency.] —Blue-cod.  (a)  In  the  United  States,  the  cultus- 
cod.  (6)  In  New  Zealand,  the  rock-cod. — Brown  cod,  cod 
of  a  dark  color  living  near  shores. — Buffalo-cod,  the  cul- 
tus-cod.—Clam-cod,  inshore  cod  which  feed  on  clams. — 
Cloudy  bay-cod.  See  bay-cod. — Fresh-water  cod,  a 
name  of  the  burbot.  Lota  maculosa. — George's  cod,  cod 
from  George's  Bank  (one  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland), 
or  cod  like  them.  They  are  very  fat  fish  with  white  napes, 
and  considered  to  be  of  superior  quality.  This  name  is 
becoming  a  commercial  term  to  describe  codfish  of  the 
finest  quality  in  the  United  States.— Herring-cod,  a  va- 
riety of  cod  of  southeast  Maine. — Murray  cod,  a  serra- 
noid fish,  Oligorus  maquariensis,  of  the  Australian  rivers.  — 
Native  cod,  cod  living  near  the  shore :  distinguished  from 
bank  cod.— Night  cod,  cod  that  will  bite  at  night.— Pine- 
tree  cod,  cod  living  along  the  southeast  coast  of  Maine. — 
Red  rock-cod,  in  New  South  Wales,  species  of  Scorpcena, 
S.  cardinalis,  S.  cruenta,  and  S.  bynoensis. —  Rock-COd. 
(a)  Cod  living  on  a  rocky  bottom.  (6)  Misapplied  at  San 
Francisco  to  a  sebastine  flsh,  Sebastichthys  fiavidus,  and 
about  Puget  Sound  to  a  chiroid  fish,  Hexdgrammus  deca- 
grammus. 

The  name  Rock  cod  applied  [along  the  Pacific  coast]  to 
other  Chiroids  and  to  Sebastichthys,  and  thence  even 
transferred  to  Serranus,  comes  from  an  appreciation  of 
their  affinity  to  Ophiodon,  and  not  from  any  supposed  re- 
semblance to  the  true  codflsh.  Jordan. 

(c)  A  seiTanoid  flsh,  Serranus  (?)  cuvieri  of  South  Africa. 

(d)  A  percophidoid  flsh,  Pcrcis  colias,  or  New  Zealand.— 
School  cod,  cod  occurring  in  large  schools. — Wonn- 
COd,  cod  feeding  largely  on  worms  and  found  near  shore. 
(See  also  cultus-cod,  tom-cod.) 

COd^  (kod),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  codded,  ppr.  cod- 
ding.   [Origin  obscure.]    I.  trans.  To  make  fun 
of  or  play  practical  jokes  upon.     [Slang.] 
II.  intrans.  To  play  practical  jokes.    [Slang.] 

cod*  (kod),  n.  [<  cod^,  v.]  A  practical  joke ;  a 
guy;  a  grind.     [Slang.] 

C.  O.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  cash  (or  collect 
payment)  on  delivery :  as,  the  package  was  for- 
warded C.  0.  D. 

coda  (ko'da),  n.  [It.  (dim.  codetta),  <  L.  coda, 
later  spelling  of  cauda,  tail:  see  caiida  and 
queue.]  In  music :  (a)  The  tail  or  stem  of  a 
note.  [Rare.]  (6)  A  passage  added  to  a  com- 
position for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  a  com- 
plete close :  it  is  especially  important  in  works 
that  are  constructed  in  canon,  rondo,  or  sonata 
form. 

codaga-pala  bark.  Same  as  Conessi  hark  (which 
see,  under  hark^). 

codamia  (ko-da'mi-a),  n.  [NXi.]  Same  as  co- 
damiiie. 

codamine (ko'da-min),  n.  [< cod(eine)  -h  amine.] 
An  alkaloid  (C!2oH25N04)  of  opium,  isomeric 
with  laudanine.  It  forms  large  colorless  six- 
sided  prisms. 

cod-beart(kod'bar),  )(.  A  pillow-case.  Seejjil- 
Imv-bear. 

codd  (kod),  n.    A  codger.     [Slang.] 
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The  Cistercian  lads  called  these  old  gentlemen  [the  pen- 
sioners of  Grey  Friars'  hospital]  Codds,  I  know  not  where- 
fore. Thackeray,  Newcomes,  ikxv. 

codde^t,  **•    -A-  Middle  English  form  of  codX. 
codde^t,  n.     [ME.,  an  accom.  of  L.  codex,  stem, 
trimk:  see  caudex,  codex.]     The  stem  or  trunk 
of  a  tree. 

In  Wynter  to  liis  codde  [L.  codici]  an  heep  of  stonya 
Is  goode.      Palladius,  Ilusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  144. 

codded  (kod'ed),  a.  [<  cod^  +  -ed'^.]  1.  In- 
closed  in  a  cod:  in  her.,  appUed  to  beans,  peas, 
etc.,  borne  in  the  cod. — 2t.  Bearing  cods  or 

seed-vessels. 
This  herbe  is  a  codded  herbe  full  of  oily  seed. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  163. 

codderit  (kod'er),  n.  [<  cod}-  +  -eri.]  A  gath- 
erer of  cods  or  peas ;  especially,  a  woman  who 
gathers  peas  for  the  London  market.     [Eng.] 

The  women  who  gathered  pease  for  the  London  markets 
were  called  codders ;  a  name  which  they' still  retain. 

Dyce,  Note  in  Ford's  Plays,  III.  207. 

codder^  (kod'er),  n.     [<  cod^  +  -eri.]    A  per- 
son engaged  in  fishing  for  cod ;  a  vessel  used 
in  fishmg  for  cod.     [Arrier.] 
coddingt  (kod'ing),  a.    [<  cod''-,  n.,  4,  +  -ing^.] 
Wanton;  lecherous;  lustful. 

That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  1. 

Coddington  lens.    See  isns. 

coddle^  (kod'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coddled, 
ppr.  coddling.  [Also  codle,  E.  dial,  quoddle;  not 
recorded  ia  ME.  ;  prob.  <  Icel.  kvotla,  dab- 
ble, =  G.  dial,  quatteln,  wabble :  appar.  a  word 
of  popular  origin,  orig.  imitative  of  the  gur- 
gling sound  of  agitated  water.  Erroneously 
referred  (by  Skinner,  Bailey,  etc.)  to  ML.  or 
NL.  *coctulare,  "coctillare,  boil  gently,  dim.-  of 
L.  coquere,  pp.  coctus,  boil,  cook:  see  coolO-,  v. 
The  supposed  connection  with  codling^^  an  un- 
ripe apple,  is  doubtful :  see  codling^,  n.,  2.  The 
sense  of  codciie  may  have  been  partly  influenced 
by  caudle,  a  hot  drink.]  To  boil  gently ;  seethe ; 
stew,  as  fruit. 

If  .  .  .  codimfif  every  kernel  of  the  fruit  for  them  would 

have  served.    B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.,1. 

It  [the  guava]  bakes  as  well  as  a  pear,  and  it  may  be 

coddled,  and  it  makes  very  good  pies.    Z>am^r,  Voyages. 

I  SoUected  a  small  store  of  wild  apples  for  coddling. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  256. 
Dear  Prince  Pippin, 
Down  with  your  noble  blood,  or  as  I  live 
I'll  have  you  codled. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Philaster,  v.  1. 
[In  the  last  extract  the  sense  is  somewhat  uncertain ; 
probably  a  flgurativeuse  equivalent  to  'tame.'  Skeat  ex- 
plains it  as  '  castrate,'  and  refers  it  to  cod^,  n.,  4.] 
coddle^  (kod'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coddled,  ppr. 
coddling.  [Also  codle,  prob.  the  same  as  E.  dial. 
caddie,  caress,  fondle,  coax:  as  noun,  one  su- 
perfluously careful  about  himself  (a  coddle) ; 
cf.  OF.  cadeler,  cocker,  pamper,  cherish,  make 
much  of ;  cadel,  a  castling,  a  starveUng,  one  that 
needs  cockering ;  appar.  ult.  <  L.  cadere,  fall. 
Connection  with  cade^  imcertain.  This  verb, 
added  by  Todd  (1818)  to  Johnson,  is  usually, 
but  erroneously,  merged  with  coddle\  stew, 
whenceby  assumption  the  senses '  warm,'  'cher- 
ish,' 'pamper.']  To  make  effeminate  by  pam- 
pering; make  much  of;  treat  tenderly  as  an 
invalid ;  humor ;  pamper. 
The  codled  fool. 

Cat  of  Gray  Hairs  (1688),  p.  169.    (HaUiweV,.) 
He  [Lord  Byron]  never  coddled  his  reputation. 

Southey,  Quarterly  Rev. 
Such  coddlino  as  he  needed,  such  humoring  of  whims. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  277. 

How  many  of  our  English  princes  have  been  coddled  at 

home  by  their  fond  papas  and  mammas.  Thackeray. 

coddle^  (kod'l),  n.  [E.  dial.  caddU :  see  the 
verb.  Qt.  mollycoddle.]  An  over-indulged,  pam- 
pered being ;  a  person  or  animal  made  weak 
or  effeminate  by  tender  treatment.  [Recent.] 
What  coddles  they  [horses]  look  on  these  fine  autumn 
mornmgs  covered  with  clothing !  Whyte  Melville. 

coddyif  (kod'i),  a.  [<  cod^  +  -2^1.]  Husky. 
Sherwood. 

Coddy2  (kod'i),  ».  [Origin  uncertain.]  Small;' 
very  little.     [Pro v.  Eng.] 

coddy-moddy  (kod '  i  -mod  "  i),  ».  [Prob.,  like 
other  familiar  riming  names,  fancifully  varied 
from  an  obscure  original.  Cf.  hoddy-doddij, 
hodmandod.  ]    A  gull  iu  its  first  year's  plumage . 

code  (kod),  n.  [<  F.  code,  <  h.  codex,  later  form 
of  caudex,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  wooden  tablet 
for  viTiting  on,  perhaps  orig.  *scaudex,  a  shoot 
or  projection,  related  to  cauda,  orig.  "scaiida, 
a  tail  (see  cauda,  etc.),  =  E.  scut,  q.  v.  For 
the  use  of  wooden  tablets  in  writing,  of.  book, 
liber,  bible,  paper.    See  codex.]    l.In  Bom.law. 
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one  of  several  systematic  or  classified  collec- 
tions of  the  statutory  part  of  that  law,  made 
by  various  later  emperors,  as  the  Codex  Her- 
mogenianus.  Codex  Theodosianus,  etc. ;  espe- 
cially, a  classified  collection  made  by  Justinian 
(see  below). —  2.  In  modern  jurisprudence :  (a) 
A  systematic  and  complete  body  of  statute  law 
intended  to  supersede  all  other  law  within  its 
scope.  In  this  sense  a  code  is  not  a  mere  rearrange- 
ment of  the  existing  law,  but  it  demands  the  substitution 
of  new  provisions  for  those  of  the  existing  law  which 
appear  illogical  or  erroneous.  (6)  A  body  of  law 
•which  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  restatement 
of  the  principles  of  the  existing  law  in  a  system- 
atic form.  Hence — 3.  A  digest  or  compen- 
dium; an  orderly  arrangement  or  system;  a 
,  body  of  rules  or  facts  for  the  regulation  or  ex- 
plication of  any  subject :  as,  the  military  code  ; 
the  code  of  honor  (see  below). 

"None  of  the  Christian  virtues,'' says  M.  Chabas,  "is 
forgotten  in  the  Egyptian  code." 

Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  147. 
And  thunder'd  up  into  Heaven  the  Christless  code. 
That  must  have  life  for  a  blow. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiii.  1. 

S.  Alban's  is  especially  rich  in  the  collected  materials 

that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  her  great  code  of  chronicles. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  148. 

Specifically — 4.  A  system  of  signals  with  the 

rules  which  govern  their  use Alfred's  code,  a 

selection,  by  authority  of  Alfred  the  Great,  about  A.  D.  887, 
from  existing  laws,  often  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
common  law  of  England.— Amalfitan  code.  See  AmcU- 
Jstara.— Barbarian  codes,  the  three  collections  of  laws 
made  by  the  Gothic  tribes  on  Koman  territory,  known  as 
the  Breviary  ofAlaric,  the  Papian  code  (which  see,  below) 
or  law  of  the  Burgundians,  and  the  JEdict  of  Theodoric. — 
Black  code,  (a)  The  system  of  law  regulating  the  treat- 
ment of  the  colored  race  which  prevailed  in  the  southern 
"United  States  before  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  (6) 
See  code  noir,  below. — Burgundian  code.  See  Papian 
<!0(J6,  below.— Code  Napoleon,  the  civil  code  of  France, 
the  first  and  most  important  of  the  five  codes  of  law  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  I.  (1803-10).  A 
£ixth  code  of  forest  laws  was  added  in  1827.  These  codes 
atiU  form  the  substance  of  the  law  of  Erance  and  Belgium, 
as  well  as  of  several  German  provinces  along  the  Rhine. 
Their  influence  on  all  modern  legislation  shows  them  to  be 
of  less  importance  only  than  the  Justinian  code. — Code 
nolr,  or  black  code,  an  edict  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  in 
1685,  regulating  the  West  Indian  colonies  and  the  condi- 
tion and  treatment  of  negro  slaves  and  freed  negroes. — 
Code  of  Frederick  the  Great,  a  codification  of  the  laws 
of  Prussia  made  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1761. — Code 
Of  honor,  the  social  customs  and-rules  of  procedure  which 
support  and  regulate  the  practice  of  dueling. — Code  Of 
1660,  a  compilation  of  the  early  laws  of  New  Haven  Col- 
ony. Also  called  Ludlow's  code,  from  Governor  Roger  Lud- 
low, who  was  chieflyresponsitale  for  its  form  and  substance. 
— Code  pleading,  a  simple  system  of  i)leading,  by  alleg- 
ing the  facts  without  fictions  or  technical  forms,  which 
was  introduced  in  American  practice  by  the  adoption  of 
codes  of  procedure  as  a  substitute  for  common  law  and 
chancery  practice. — Eaton  code,  a  collection  of  laws 
made  by  Governor  Eaton  by  authority  of  the  General  Court 
■of  New  Haven  Colony,  and  adopted  by  it.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1656,  and  is  largely  composed  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. — Field  codes,  sc 
■series  of  codes  intended  to  embody  all  the  general  laws  of 
■the  State  of  New  York  (prepared  by  a  commission  of  which 
David  Dudley  Field  was  the  chief  member),  some  of  which 
were  in  substance  adopted  in  that  State,  and  all  of  which 
have  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  other  States.  Chief 
■among  the  reforms  of  the  law  introduced  by  these  codes 
"Was  the  substitution  of  a  single  procedure  in  place  of  the 
-technical  forms  and  distinctions  of  common-law  actions 
■and  equity  suits,  and  the  admission  of  parties  and  inter- 
ested persons  to  testify  as  witnesses.— Gregorian  code, 
a  collection  of  Roman  laws  covering  a  period  between  A.  D. 
196  and  295,  of  which  only  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
It  was  compiled  by  Gregorianus,  a  Roman  jurist  who  lived 
probably  about  A.  D.  300.— Hermogenian  code,  a  code  of 
Roman  laws  supposed  to  be  from  A.  D.  287  to  304 :  so  call- 
ed from  Hermogenianus,  a  jurist  whose  name  frequently 
■appears  in  the  Digest.  Fragments  only  have  been  pre- 
.served.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  Gregorian  and 
Hermogenian  were  but  one  code. — Justinian  code,  the 
body  of  Roman  law  compiled  and  annotated  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  reigned  A.  D.  527-666. 
This  consists  of  the  Pandects,  or  the  condensed  opinions 
■of  the  jurists,  in  fifty  books,  the  Institutiones,  and  the  Jfo- 
xeUce  or  Novelloe  Constitutiones,  a  collection  of  ordinances, 
the  whole  forming  the  Corptts  Juris  Civilis,  or  body  of 
civil  law,  the  most  important  of  all  monuments  of  juris- 
prudence.— Ludlow's  code.  See  code  0/I66O,  above. — 
Papian  code,  a  collection  of  Roman  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  subjects  of  the  Burgundians,  com- 
piled between  the  years  A.  D.  517  and  623.  The  German 
subjects  of  the  Burgundians  were  governed  by  the  Lex 
Qondobada.  S.  Amos. — The  code,  the  code  of  honor 
(which  see,  above). — Theodosiau  code,  a  collection  of 
Roman  laws  from  the  time  of  Constantino  to  that  of  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  first  published  A.  D.  438,  and  comprised  in  six- 
teen books. 

codeine  (ko-de'in),  n.  [<  Gr.  k^Seim,  the  head, 
poppy-head  (see  codia),  +  4ne^.2  A  white  crys- 
talline alkaloid  (CX8H21NO3+H2O)  contained 
in  opium  to  the  extent  of  0.1  to  0.8  per  cent. 
It  is  used  as  a  hypnotic  and  to  quiet  coughs  and 
pain.    Also  written  codein,  codeina,  and  codeia. 

codetta  (ko-det'ta),  n.     [It.,  dim.  of  coda:  see 
coda.']    Id.  music,  a,  short  coda. 
•codex  (ko'deks),  n.;  pi.  codices  (-di-sez).     [= 
D.  Gr.  codex  =  Dan.  kodex  =  F.  codex  (in  sense 
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3)  =  Sp.  cddice  =  Pg.  codice,  codex,  =  It.  codico, 
now  codice,  <  L.  codex:  see  code.]  1.  A  code. 
— 2.  A  manuscript  volume,  complete  or  frag- 
mentary, as  of  a  classic  work  or  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  most  famous  codices  of  the  Greek  Bible 
are  the  foUowmg  uncial  manuscripts  :  the  Sinaitic  Codex, 
?L?®»11™"'  oentury,  found  by  Tischendorf  in  1844  and 
1859  at  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  now 
"f  ^K  f  ete/sburg  (part  in  Leipsic) ;  the  Vatican  Codex, 
also  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome 
(contained  m  its  first  catalogue,  1476) ;  the  Alexandrine 
or  Alexandrian  Codex,  of  the  fifth  century,  given  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Alexandria  in  1098,  and  presented  by  Cyi'il 
Lucar,  of  that  see  and  afterward  of  Constantinople,  to 
Charles  I.  of  England  in  1628,  and  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  the  Codex  Chwlferbytanus,  or  Woy^enMttel  frag- 
nunts,  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  recovered  from  a  pa- 
limpsest of  Isidore  of  Seville ;  the  Codex  Claromontanus, 
or  Clermont  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  now  in 
Pans,  a  palimpsest  of  the  sixth  century,  written  over  the 
Phaethon  of  Euripides,  etc.  The  most  important  manu- 
script of  the  Vulgate  is  the  Codex  Amiatinus.  The  copy 
of  the  Gothic  Bible  known  as  the  Codex  Argenteus  (silver 
manuscript)  from  its  silver  letters  (initials  and  divine 
names  in  gold),  formerly  at  Werden  in  Westphalia,  now  at 
Upsala  in  Sweden,  is  noted  both  for  this  peculiarity  and 
as  being  the  most  important  of  the  few  extant  remains 
of  the  Gothiclanguage.  Among  secular  books,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Codex  Ambrosianus  of  the  Iliad, 
containing  68  pictures,  of  all  existing  manuscript  illus- 
trations retaining  most  of  the  character  of  good  antique 
art. 

Till  the  8th  century,  when  it  fell  altogether  into  disuse, 
the  Estrangelo  continued  to  be  employed  for  uncial  man- 
uscripts and  ornate  codices, 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  287. 
3.  A  collection  of  approved  medical  formulas, 
•with  the  processes  necessary  for  forming  the 
compounds  referred  to  in  it:  as,  the  French 
codex. 

COdflsh  (kod'fish),  «.  [<  cod2  +  ^sfei.]  1.  A 
cod;  a  fish  of  the  genus  Gadus. — 2.  The  flesh 
of  the  cod  as  an  article  of  food :  as,  a  dish  of 
codfish, — Codfish  aristocracy,  a  derogatory  designa- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  persons  who  make  a  vulgar 
display  of  rapidly  or  recently  acquired  wealth  (as  if  it 
were  the  result  of  dealing  in  codfish). 

codfish-ball,  codflsh-cake  (kod'fish-bM,  -kak), 
n.    See  fish-cake. 

cod-fisher  (kod'fish ''■'er),  n.  1.  A  person  em- 
ployed in  fishing  for  cod. — 2.  A  vessel  used  in 
this  business. 
cod-fishery  (kod'fish'''' er-i),  «.  1.  The  business 
or  operation  of  fishing  for  cod. — 2.  A  place 
where  fishing  for  cod  is  carried  on. 
codger  (koj'er),  TO.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  cadflieri,  q.v. 
For  change  of  vowel,  cf.  hodger'^  for  badger^, 
coddle^  with  dial,  eaddle.']  1.  A  mean,  miser- 
ly man. — 2.  An  old  fellow;  an  odd  person; 
a  character:  usually  ■with  old:  as,  a  rum  old 
codger.     [Slang.] 

He's  a  rum  codger,  you  must  know ; 
At  least  we  poor  folk  think  him  so. 

W.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax,  iii.  1. 
A  few  of  us  old  codgers  meet  at  the  fireside. 

Emerson,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  684. 

3.  A  fellow;  a  chap:  a  familiar  term  of  ad- 
dress, used  in  a  slighting  way.     [Slang.] 

That's  what  they'll  do  with  you,  my  little  codger. 

B.  Jerrold. 

I  haven't  been  drinking  your  health,  my  codger. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Ix. 

cod-glove  (kod'gluv),  n.  A  thick  glove  •without 
fingers,  worn  in  trimming  hedges.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

COdiaf,  n.  [NL.,  <  6r.  mdeia,  also  KaSla,  and 
KuSlg,  the  head;  of  plants,  the  head,  esp.  of  the 
poppy.]  In  hot.,  the  top  or  head  of  any  plant, 
but  especially  of  the  poppy.    Bailey,  1733. 

Codlseum  (ko-di-e'um),  n.  [NL.]  A  shrubby 
genus  of  euphorbiaceous  plants,  containmg  4 
species,  found  in  the  Pacific  islands,  AustraUa, 
and  the  Malay  archipelago,  c.  vaHegatwm  oupictum 
is  often  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  its  beautifully  varie- 
gated foliage,  generally  under  the  generic  name  of  Croton. 
In  Brazil  it  has  been  a  political  emblem,  the  green  and 
yellow  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  some  varieties  being  the 
national  colors. 

COdlcal  (kod'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  codex  (codic-),  a 
code,  etc.,  +  -at.]  Eelating  to  a  codex  or  to  a 
code ;  of  the  nature  of  a  code  or  codex. 

codices,  «.    Plural  of  codex. 

codicil  (kbd'i-sil),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  kodioil  =  G. 
codicill  =  P.  codicille  =  Sp.  codicilo  =  Pg.  codi- 
cillo  =  It.  codicillo,  <  L.  codicillus,  pi.  codicilli,  a 
•vrating,  letter,  later  in  sing,  a  cabinet  order, 
supplement  to  a  -will,  dim.  of  codex  (codic-),  a 
•writing,  etc. :  see  codex,  cods.]  A  writing  by 
way  of  supplement  to  a  •will,  and  intended  to 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  it,  containing  any- 
thing which  the  testator  wishes  to  add,  or  a 
revocation  or  explanation  of  something  con- 
tained in  the  •will. 

codicillary  (kod-i-sil'a-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  eodicilla- 
ris,  -arius,  <  L.  codiciUus:  see  codicil.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  codicil. 
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codification  (kod''''i-fi-ka'shgn),  «.  [=  F.  codifi- 
cation; a,B  codify  + -ation.'i'  The  act  or  process 
of  reducing  to  a  code  or  system ;  especially,  in 
law,  the  reducing  of  unwritten  or  case  law  to 
statutory  form. 

Science  is  but  the  codification  of  experience,  and  it  is 
helpless  without  the  data  which  experience  furnishes. 

J.  Fiske,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVL  37. 

Both  those  who  affirm  and  those  who  deny  the  expe- 
diency of.  codifying  the  English  law,  visibly  speak  of  Codi- 
fication in  two.diflerent  senses.  In  the  first  place,  they 
employ  the  word  as  synonymous  with  the  conversion  of 
Unwritten  into  Written  Law.  Codification  is,  however, 
plainly  used  in  another  sense,  flowing  from  the  association 
of  the  word  with  the  great  experiment  of  Justinian,  .  .  . 
to  give  orderly  arrangement  to  this  written  law — to  de- 
liver it  from  obscurity,  uncertainty,  and  inconsistency^ 
to  clear  it  of  irrelevancies  and  unnecessary  repetitions — 
to  reduce  its  bulk,  to  popularize  its  study,  and  to  facilitate 
its  application.  Main£,  Village  Communities,  p.  362. 

codifier  (kod'i-fi-§r),  n.  One  who  codifies  or  re- 
duces to  a  code  or  digest. 

Even  the  legendary  account  represents  William,  not  as 
an  innovator,  but  as  the  codifier  of  the  laws  of  Edward. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist.  Norman  Conquest,  V.  267. 

codify  (kod'i-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  codified,  ppr. 
codifying.  [=  F.  codifier;  as  code  +  -fy.  The 
words  codify  and  codification  were  first  used  by 
Jeremy  Bentham.]  1.  To  reduce  to  a  code  or 
digest,  as  laws. 

These  laws  were  no  doubt  in  general  agreement  with 
the  Canon  Law :  and  at  length  the  later  of  them  were  codi- 
fied in  close  imitation  of  the  Decretals. 

jR.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix. 
The  scholastic  philosophy  was  an  attempt  to  codify  all 
existing  knowledge  under  laws  or  formulas  analogous  to 
the  general  principles  of  justice. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  211. 

2.  To  arrange  or  systematize  in  general ;  make 
an  orderly  collection  or  compendium  of;  epit- 
omize. 

So  far  from  setting  special  value  on  the  spontaneous  un- 
artificial  morsels,  which  are  to  us  the  bonnes  bouches  of 
letter-writing,  these  men  [medieval  collectors]  actually 
cut  them  out  of  their  codified  letters. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  127. 

cedilla  (ko-dU'a),  n.  [Prob.  dim.  (cf.  LL.  codi- 
cula)  of  Li  coddioT  Cauda,  tail.  See  coda.]  Tlie 
coarsest  part  of  hemp  or  flax  which  is  sorted  out 
by  itself. 

codille  (ko-dil'),  n,  [P.  codille,  <  Sp.  codillo, 
codille  (at  ombre),  prop,  knee  (of  quadrupeds), 
angle,  dim.  of  codo,  elbow,  cubit,  <  L.  cubitus, 
elbow,  cubit:  see  cubit.]  A  term  at  ombre 
when  the  player  gets  fewer  tricks  than  one  of 
his  opponents.    He  then  loses  double. 

She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill. 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  Codille. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iii.  92. 

codiniact,  »•  [Formerly  also  codiniak,  codiniacke, 
<  OF.  codignac,  also  codignat,  cotignat,  =  It. 
codognato,  cotognato,  <  MXi.  *codiniatum,  codon- 
hatwm,  cotoneatum,  prop,  cydoniatum,  <  L.  cy- 
donia,  cotonia,  ML.  also  cidonia,  etc.,  quince: 
see  coin^,  quince,  and  cf.  quiddany]  Quince 
marmalade;  quiddany.    Minsheu;  Bailey. 

COdist  (ko'dist),  n.  [<  code  +  ■4st.]  A  codifier; 
one  who  favors  the  making  or  use  of  legal  codes. 
[Bare.] 

codi'vision  (ko-di-^vizh'ou),  n.  [<  co-i  -I-  divi- 
sion.] Di^Wsion  or  classification  according  to 
two  different  modes  or  principles :  as,  the  codi- 
vision  of  triangles,  first  according  to  their  an- 
gles, and  second  according  to  their  sides. 

codlei,  codle^.    See  coddle\  coddle^. 

COdlint  (kod'lin),  n.  A  frequent  form  of  cod- 
ling^, 2. 

cod-line  (kod'lin),  n.  A  small  hemp  or  cotton 
line  used  in  fishing  for  cod. 

codlingi  (kod'ling),  n.  [<  cod^,  in  various 
senses,  +  dim.  -ling'^.]     If.  pi.  (Jreen  peas. 

If  I  be  not  deceived,  I  lia'  seen  Summer  go  up  and  down 
with  hot  codlings,  and  that  little  baggage,  her  daughter 
Plenty,  crying  six  bunches  of  radish  for  a  penny. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  iii.  3. 

In  the  pease-field?  has  she  a  mind  to  codlings  already? 

Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  1. 

[The  first  extract  alludes  to  the  custom  of  carrying  peas 

spitted  on  straws  for  sale,  with  the  familiar  street-cry  of 

"  Hot  codlings  I "    Dyce."] 

2t.  [Often  also  codlin;  early  mod.  E.  also  cod- 
lyng,  quodling,  quadlin;  appar.  <  cod'^  -f-  -ling^  (as 
above),  •with  ref.  to  the  involucre  (cf.  codl,  v., 
II.).  IJsually  referred  to  coddle^,  boil  or  stew 
(as  an  apple  fit  to  be  eaten  only  when  stewed) ; 
but  the  required  precedent  form  coddling-apple 
is  not  found,  and  the  resemblance  seems  to  be 
accidental:  see  coddle^.  AS.  cod-ceppel,  a  quince- 
pear,  a  quince,  though  formally  as  if  (in  E.)  < 
cod^  +  apple,  is  prob.  adapted  from  ML.  *co- 
donia,  cotonia,  for  cidonia,  cydonia,  a  quince: 
see  codiniac,  ooirfi,  quince.]    An  unripe  apple. 
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Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a 
boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod,  or  a  coiling 
when  'tis  almost  an  apple.  Shak.,  T.  H.,  i.  5. 

A  codlirifj,  ere  it  went  his  lip  in, 

Wou'd  strait  become  a  golden  pippin.        Sicift. 

3.  Aa  apple  to  be  stewed,  or  used  only  when 
stewed. 

In  July  come  gilliflowere  of  all  varieties,  early  pears 
and  plums  in  fruit,  gennitings  and  codlings. 

Bacon,  Gardens. 

4.  One  of  several  cultivated  varieties  of  Mtohen 
apple  with  large  or  medium-sized  fruit. —  5+.  A 
testicle.  Sylvester, 'Dvi.'Ba.vta.s. —  Q.jil-  [E.  dial. 
codUns.'\  Limestones  partially  'bui'nt.  Hani- 
well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

codling^  (kod'Ung),  n.     [<  ME.  codling,  prop,  a 

young  cod,  but  applied  to  several  different  fish; 

dim.  of  cod^."]    1.  The  young  of  the  common 

cod  when  about  the  size  of  the  whiting.    Day. 

A  Codd,  first  a  Whiting,  then  a  Codling,  then  a  Codd. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  215. 

2.  A  gadoid  fish  of  the  genus  Phycis,  as  the 
American  P.  chtiss  and  P.  tenuis. 

codling^  (kod'ling),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
balk  sawed  into  lengths  for  staves.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

COdling-motll  (kod'ling-moth),  n.  The  Carpo- 
capsa  pomonella  (Linnseus),  aeommonand  wide- 
spread pest  of  apple-orchards.  The  egg  is  laid  in 
the  calyx-end  of  the  forming  apple,  and  the  larva  feeds  on 


Codline-moth  and  Apple-wonn  {Carfiocapsa pomonella), 
natural  size. 
a,  piece  of  an  apple,  showing  the  work  of  the  larva ;  b,  point  of  en- 
trance of  the  larva ;  d,  pupa ;  e,  larva  or  caterpillar ;  f,  g,  imago  or 
moth ;  h,  head  of  larva,  enlarged ;  i,  cocoon. 

the  pulp  around  the  core.  There  are  two  broods  annually, 
the  second  passing  the  winter  in  the  larval  state  within  a 
slight  silken  cocoon.  The  insect  has  been  introduced  into 
different  parts  of  the  world  with  the  cultivated  apple. 

COdlins-and-cream  (kod'linz-and-krem'),  n. 
A  European  species  of  wiUow-lierb,  EpiloMum 
Mrsutum :  so  called  from  the  odor  of  its  bruised 
leaves,  which  resembles  that  of  a  once  favorite 
dish. 

cod-liver  (kod'Uv'fer),  n.  The  liver  of  a  cod- 
fish  Cod-liver  oil  (oleum  morrhucs),  an  oil  obtained 

from  the  liver  of  the  common  cod  (GadiM  morrhua)  and 
allied  species.  In  medicine  it  is  of  great  use  as  a  nutritive 
in  certain  debilitated  conditions.  There  are  three  grades 
known  in  commerce,  pale  or  shore,  pale-brown  or  straits, 
and  dark-brovm  or  banks,  the  first  being  the  purest. 

cod-murderer  (kod'mer''''der-6r),  n.  An  appa- 
ratus in  use  at  Peterhead,  Scotland,  consist- 
ing of  a  long  piece  of  lead  with  snoods  passed 
through  holes  at  intervals,  bearing  a  hook  at 
either  end,  without  bait.  The  cod  strikes 
against  the  lead,  and  one  or  other  of  the  hooks 
generally  secures  it.     Day. 

codo  (ko'do),  n.  [Sp.,  <  L.  cuiitus,  a  cubit:  see 
cuMt,  codille.~\  A  Spanish  linear  measure,  a  cubit, 
half  a  vara,  especially  half  a  Castilian  vara, 
or  16.44  English  inches,  =  41.75  centimeters. 
The  name  is  also  applied  by  Christians  in  Morocco  to  the 
dliira'  or  cubit  of  22.5  English  inches,  =  67.1  centimeters. 

codon  (ko'don),  )(.  [Gr.  kuSuv,  a  bell.]  1.  A 
small  hell. —  2.  The  bell  or  flaring  mouth  of  a 
trumpet. 

Codonella  (ko-do-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kuSuv, 
a  bell,  +  dim.  -ella.^  The  typical  genus  of  Co- 
donellid/e,  containing  oceanic  infusorians  with 
two  circlets  of  oral  oUia,  the  outer  long  and 
tentaouliform,  the  inner  spatulate.  C.  galea, 
C.  orthoceras,  and  C.  campanella  are  Mediter- 
ranean species.     Saeckel,  1873. 

codonellid  (ko-do-nel'id).  It.  A  member  of  the 
'    family  Codonellidce. 

Codonellid%  (ko-do-nel'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Codonella  +  -idw.'i  A  family  of  infusorians, 
named  from  the  genus  Codonella. 
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Codonoeca  (ko-do-ne'ka),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aix'iov, 
a  bell,  +  okof,  a' house'.']  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Codonmeidw.  C.  costata  is  an  American 
salt-water  form,  with  an  erect  bell-shaped  lorica  upon  a 
long  rigid  stalk.    H.  J.  Clark,  1866. 

codoncecid  (ko-do-ne'sid),  n.  A  member  of  the 
Codoncecidw. 

Codonoecid8e  (ko-do-ne'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Codoncsca  +  -idce.'i  A  family  of  animalcules, 
solitary,  uniflagellate,  inhabiting  an  erect  pe- 
dicellate lorica,  to  the  bottom  of  which  they 
are  fixed  in  a  sessile  manner,  and  not  attached 
by  a  secondary  flexible  pedicle.  They  are 
found  in  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Codonosiga  (k6'''do-no-si'ga),  n.  [NL.  (H.  J. 
Clark,  1866,  in  form  Codosiga),  <  Gr.  k&Suv,  a 
bell,  +  my^,  silence.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Codonosigidce.    Also  Codosiga. 

codonosigid  (ko-dg-nos'i-jid),  n.  A  member  of 
the  Codonosigidce. 

Codonosigidse  (k6''''do-n9-sij'i-de),  ra.  ^i.  [NL., 
<  Codonosiga  +  -idee.  ]  A  family  of  animalcules, 
free-swimming  or  attached,  solitary  or  socially 
united,  entirely  naked,  and  secreting  neither 
independent  loricss  nor  gelatiuous  zoooytia. 
They  have  a  well-developed  collar,  encircling  the  base  of 
a  single  terminal  fiagellum ;  contractile  vesicles,  2  or  3  in 
number,  posteriorly  located;  and  the  endoplast  is  sub- 
spherical  and  subcentral. 

COdonostoma  (ko-do-nos'to-ma),  n. ;  pi.  codonos- 
tomas  (-maz),  codonostomata  (k6''''do-nos-t6'ma- 
ta).  [NL!',  <Gr.  k&Sgw,  a  bell,  +  arii^a,  mouth.] 
In  goal.,  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  disk, 
swimming-bell,  or  nectocalyx  of  a  medusa,  or 
the  similar  opening  of  the  bell  or  gonocalyx 
of  a  medusiform  gonophore ;  the  orifice  of  the 
umbrella,  through  which  its  cavity  communi- 
cates with  the  exterior. 

Codosiga  (ko-do-si'ga),  n.  [NL. :  see  Codono- 
siga.']   Same  as  Codonosiga.    H.  J.  Clark,  1866. 

cod-piece  (kod'pes),  ».  In  medieval  male  cos- 
tume, a  part  of  the  hose  in  front,  at  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  legs,  made  loose  or  in  the  form  of 
a  flap,  or  in  some  cases  separately  attached: 
it  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  extreme  tight- 
ness of  the  garment  from  about  1475  to  1550. 

cod-pole  (kod'pol),  n.  A  local  (Buckingham- 
shire and  Berkshire)  English  name  for  the  fish 
otherwise  called  miller' s-thumh. 

codlllet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cuttle. 

cod-wormt  (kod'werm),  n.  [<  cod'^  (prob.  an 
assimilation  of  caddis"^)  +  worm.']  A  caddis- 
worm  or  case-worm.    /.  TFalton. 

coelf,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  fcoe,  'koo  (Sc.  ka, 
kae,  hay),  <  ME.  co,  coo,  koo,  oa,  ka,  kaa  (<  AS. 
*cd  or  *cdli  ?)  =  D.  kaa  =  OHG.  chaha,  cha = Dan. 
kaa  =  Sw.  kaja  =  Norw.  kaae  (cf.  F.  dial,  caiio, 
OF.  cave,  dim.  cailette),  a  jackdaw:  a  var.  of  AS. 
*ce6h,  ce6,  >  ME.  c'hoze,  *chouge,  choioglie,  mod. 
E.  chough,  q.  v.,  being  an  imitation  of  the  bird's 
cry:  see  caw'^,  of  the  same  imitative  nature. 
Hence  cadaw,  caddow.  See  caddow,  chough, 
caM)i.]    A  jackdaw;  a  chough. 

Coo,  byrde  or  schowhe,  monedula,  nodnla. 

Prompt.  Pan).,  p,  84. 

coe^  (ko),  n.  [E.  dial.,  =  Sc.  cow  =  MD.  komce, 
D.  kouw,  a  cage,  =  MLG.  koje  =  MHG.  kotoe, 
kouwe,  G.  kaue,  a  coe,  also  a  cage  (cf.  ML.  caga, 
a  cage),  <  ML.  cavia  for  L.  cavea,  a  hollow, 
cave :  see  cage  and  cave'>-,  and  cf .  coy^.]  In  min- 
ing, a  little  underground  lodgment  made  by  the 
miners  as  they  work  lower  and  lower. 

coeca,  n.    Plural  of  ccecum. 

Coeciiia,  n.    See  Ccecilia,  1. 

coecum,  n. ;  pi.  cmca.     See  ccecum. 

coeducation  (ko-ed^'u-ka'shon),  n.  [<  co-^  + 
education.]  Joint  education  ;  specifically,  the 
education  of  young  men  and  young  women  in 
the  same  institution. 

COefficaCT  (ko-ef 'i-ka-si),  n.  [<  co-1  -1-  efficacy.] 
Joint  eflcaey ;  the  power  of  two  or  more  things 
acting  together  to  produce  an  effect.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

coefflciency  (ko-e-fish'en-si),  n.  [<  coefficient : 
see  -ency.]  Cooperation;  joint  power  of  two 
or  more  things  or  causes  acting  to  the  same 
end. 

The  managing  and  carrying  on  of  this  work,  by  the  spir- 
it's instrumental  coejjiciency.  Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

coefficient  (ko-e-fish'ent),  a.  and  «..  [<  co-i  + 
efficient.]  I.  a.  Cooperating ;  actilig  in  union 
to  the  same  end. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  unites  in  action  with 
something  else  to  produce  a  given  effect ;  that 
which  unites  its  action  with  the  action  of  an- 
other.— 2.  In  alg.,  a  number  or  other  constant 
placed  before  and  multiplying  an  unknown 
quantity  or  variable  or  an  expression  contain- 
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ing  such  quantities ;  also,  a  number  multiply- 
ing a  constant  or  known  quantity  expressed 
algebraically — that  is-  by  th3  letters  a,  h,  etc. 
Thus,  3  is  the  coefl&cient  of  x,  2a62  the  coelficient  of  y 
and  2  the  coefficient  of  ai)2,  in  the  polynomifil  Sx  +  iabiy. 
3.  In  phys.,  a  numerical  quantity,  constant  for 
a  given  substance,  and  used  to  measure  some 
one  of  its  properties:  as,  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  any  substance  is  the  amount  which 
the  unit  of  length  (surface  or  volume)  expands 
in  passing  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

The  ratio  of  the  strain  to  the  stress  is  called  the  coeffi. 
dent  of  pliability.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  311. 

Binomial  coefB.cient.  See  Jinomtai.— Coefficient  of 
elasticity  or  of  resilience,  the  ratio  of  the  numerical 
value  of  a  stress  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  strain  pro- 
duced by  it.—  Coefficient  of  friction,  the  resistance  to 
sliding  between  two  surfaces  divided  by  the  pressure  be- 
tween them.— Coeffloient  of  homology,  the  constant 
anharmonic  ratio  between  corresponding  points  of  two 
figures  in  homology,  the  point  where  the  line  through 
these  points  cuts  the  axis  of  homology  and  the  center  of 
homology,  or  between  two  corresponding  rays,  the  line 
from  their  intersection  to  the  center  of  homology,  and  the 
axis  of  homology. — Coefficient  of  torsion,  the  angle  of 
torsion  produced  in  a  wire  of  unit  dimensions  by  a  force  of 
unit  moment.— Cubical  coefficient  of  expansion,  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  volume  of  a  body  of  unit  volume 
with  the  temperature. —  Differential  coefficient,  in  the 
calculus,  the  measure  of  the  rate  of  change  of  a  function 
relatively  to  its  variable.  A  partial  differential  coefficient 
is  the  measure  of  thei-ate  of  change  of  a  function  of  sev- 
eral independent  variables  relatively  to  one  of  them.  A 
second  differential  coefficient  is  the  differential  coefl&cient 
of  the  differential  coefficient  of  a  function,  both  differ- 
ential coefl&cients  being  taken  relatively  to  the  same  va- 
riable. Third,  fourth,  etc.,  differential  coefficients  are 
coefficients  formed  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  by  which 
the  second  differential  coefficient  is  obtained.— Direc- 
tional coef&cient,  of  an  imaginary  quantity,  the  quo- 
tient after  dividing  the  quantity  by  its  modulus.— Dy. 
najtalcal  coefficient  of  viscosity,  the  rate  at  which 
the  velocity  of  a  fluid  moving  everywhere  in  the  same 
direction,  but  with  velocities  measured  by  the  distances 
from  a  fixed  plane,  is  transmitted  tangentially  to  a  unit 
distance  through  the  fluid.— Kinetic  coefficient  of  vlB- 
COSity,  the  dynamical  coefficient  of  viscosity  divided  by 
the  density;  the  index  of  friction  of  a  fluid.- Laplace's 
coefficients,  certain  quantities  used  in  the  development 
of  expressions  by  spherical  harmonics. — Linear  coefl- 
cient  Of  expansion,  the  rate  of  expansion  of  a  bar  of  unit 
length  with  the  temperature. — "Virtual  coefficient,  of  a 
pair  of  screws,  the  quantity  (a  -H  b)  cos  6  —  d  sin  6,  where 
a  and  &  are  tlie  pitches,  d  is  the  least  distance  between 
the  screws,  and  B  is  the  greatest  angle  between  their  or- 
thogonal projections. 

coefficiently  (ko-e-fish'ent-li),  adv.  By  cooper- 
ation. 

COellorn(k6'h6rn),M.  [After  the  Dutch  engineer 
Coehorn  (1641-1704),  who  invented  it.]  A  small 
mortar  for  throwing  grenades,  light  enough  to 
be  carried  by  a  small  number  of  men,  usually 
four.     Also  spelled  cohorn. 

coel-.     The  form  of  crnlo-  before  a  vowel. 

cosla,  n.    Plural  of  ccelum. 

coelacanth  (se'la-kanth),  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  One 
of  the  CcelacanthidcB. 
II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Ccelacanthidce, 

Coelacautlli  (se-la-kan'thi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  Ccelacanthus,  q.  v.]  In  Agassiz's  system  of 
classification,  a  family  of  ganoid  fishes  prima- 
rily equivalent  to  Ccelacanthidm,  but  including 
many  heterogeneous  forms,  among  which  were 
the  living  Osteoglossidce,  Amiidce,  and  Cerato- 
dontidce. 

coelacanthid  (se-la-kan'thid),  n. 
fish  of  the  faniily  Ccelacanthidce. 

Coelacanthidse  (se-la-kan'thi-de), ) 
Ccelacanthus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  fishes,  ex- 
emplified by  the  genus  Ccelacanthus,  including 
forms  with  rounded  scales,  2  dorsal  fins,  each 
supported  by  a  single  2-pronged  interspinous 
bone,  paired  fins  obtusely  lobate,  caudal  fin 
diphyoercal,  air-bladder  ossified,  andnotochord 
persistent.  The  species  are  extinct,  and  flourished  from 
the  Carboniferous  formation  to  the  Cretaceous.  Also  Cce- 
la^anthini,  Ccelacanthoidei. 

coelacanthine    (se-la-kan'thin),  a.  and  n.    [< 
Ccelacanthi   +    -ineX.]     I.    a.   Having  hollow 
spines,  as  a  fish;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the 
Ccelacanthi. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Ccelacanthini. 

Coelacanthini  (se'aa-kan-thi'ni), 
(Huxley),  <  Ccelacanthus  +  -ini.] 
lacanthidcE. 

ccelacanthoid  (se-la-kan'thoid),  a.  and  «.    [< 
Ccelacanthus  +  -oid.]    I.  a.  Relating  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Ccelacanthidce. 
II.  n.  A  coelacanthid. 

Coelacanthoidei  (se'la-kan-thoi'de-i),  n.'pl- 
[NL.  (Bleeker,  1859),  <  Ccelacanthus  +  -oidei.] 
Same  as  Ccelacanthidce. 

Ccelacanthus  (se-la-ikan'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Agas- 
siz,  1843),  <  Gr.  KoVkog,  hollow,  +  arnvda,  thom, 
spine.]  The  typical  genus  of  ganoid  fishes  of 
the  family  Ccelacanthidce :  so  called  from  their 
spines,  which  were  fiUed  with  a  softer  suh- 
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stance,  but  have  become  hollow  from  its  loss 
in  the  course  of  petrifaction. 

coelanaglypMc  (se"la-na-glif'ik),  a.  [<Gr. 
/toiAof,  hollow,  +  anaglyphic,  q.  v.]  An  epithet 
applied  to  that  species  of  carving  in  relief  in 
which  no  part  of  the  figure  represented  projects 
beyond  the  surrounding  plane,  the  relief  being 
effected  by  deeply  incising  the  outlines.  J.  T. 
Clarice.  This  is  tlie  most  usual  method  of  relief  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  worlc,  the  figures  when  carved  being  bright- 
ly colored,  and  the  incised  outline  being  apparent  only 
by  side  light.  Also  koUarmglyphie,  coUanaglyphie.  See 
cavo-rilievo. 

coelarium  (se-la'ri-um),  «.;  pi.  coelaria  (-a). 
[NL.,<  Gr.  mlTu}^,  hoUow.]  In  sool,  the  epittie- 
Uum  of  the  body-cavity  or  coeloma;  a  kind  of 
vasalium  or  endothelium  lining  the  serous  sur- 
faces. It  is  divided  into  tlie  parietal  coelarium  or  exo- 
coelarium  and  the  visceral  coelarium  or  endoccelarium. 
Haeckel.    Also  called  caeloTn-epithelium. 

Coelebogyne  (se-le-boj'i-ne),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < 
L.  ccelebs,  ecelebs,  unmarried  (see  celibate),  +  &r. 
■ymj,  a  woman.]  An  Australian  genus  of  dice- 
cious  plants,  natural  order  Muphorbiaceee,  of  a 
single  species,  C.  ilicifolia,  sometimes  referred 
to  AlchOTnea,  in  appearance  they  much  resemble  the 
European  holly.  The  pistillate  plant  has  long  been  in  cul- 
tivation in  European  gardens,  and  is  remarkable  lor  pro- 
ducing seeds  without  the  action  ol  pollen,  an  instance  of 
the  phenomenon  ol  parthenogenesis,  which  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  plants. 

ccelebs  (se'lebs),  n.  [<  L.  ccelebs,  eoelebs,  a,  bach- 
elor: see  celibate.']  1.  A  bachelor:  used  as  a 
quasi-proper  name :  as,  "  Ccelebs  in  Search  of 
a  Wife  "  (the  title  of  a  book  by  Hannah  More). 
Ccelebs  has  become  a  benediclc.  G.  P.  R.  James. 

2.  [NL.]  In  ornith.,  an  old,  now  the  specific, 
name  of  the  chaffinch,  Fringilla  ccelebs :  made  a 
generic  term  by  Cuvier  in  1800. 

coelelminth  (se'lel-minth),  n.  One  of  the  Ccslel- 
mintha;  a  cavitary. 

Ooelelmiutlia  (se-lel-min'th&),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
KOi/lof,  hollow,  -I-  IXfuvg  {ekfuvd-),  a  worm,  a  tape- 
worm.] In  Owen's  system  of  classification,  a 
division  of  Entosoa,  comprising  internal  para- 
sitic worms  which  have  an  alimentary  canal  or 
digestive  cavity,  and  including  the  cavitaries, 
roundworms,  threadworms,  etc. :  the  opposite 
of  Sterelmintha. 

<:(BlelllUlLthic  (se-lel-min'thik),  a.  [<  Ccelel- 
mintka  +  -«'c.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling 
the  Ccelelmintha. 

Coelentera  (se-len'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KolloQ,  hollow,  +  hiTEpov,  intestine:  see  entera.] 

1.  A  phylum  or  subkingdom  of  animals,  one 
of  the  prime  divisions  of  Metazoa,  containing 
aquatic  and  almost  invariably  marine  animals 
with  a  distinct  enteric  cavity  opening  by  a 
mouth  and  communicating  freely  with  the  gen- 
eral body-cavity  (whence  the  name).  This  gen- 
eral cavity  is  known  as  an  enterocoele,  in  distinction  from 
an  intestinal  canal  proper.  The  walls  of  the  body  are  sub- 
stantially composed  of  two  layers,  an  inner  or  endoderm, 
And  an  outer  or  ectoderm.  There  are  no  traces  ol  a  nervous 
system,  except  in  certain  medusse,  and  there  is  no  proper 
blood-vascular  system.  Peculiar  stinging-organs,  thread- 
eells,  cnidse,  or  nematocysts  are  very  generally  present 
<in  all  the  Cnidaria  or  coelenterates  proper),  and  in  most 
«ases  the  arrangement  of  parts  or  organs  is  radiate,  as  is 
■especially  observable  in  the  disposition  of  tentacles  around 
the  mouth.  Reproduction  is  usually  sexual,  distinct  gen- 
erative organs  being  present,  and  ova  and  spermatozoa 
being  discharged  by  the  mouth ;  but  multiplication  also 
takes  place  by  budding  and  fission.  The  Coelentera  prop- 
er, or  Cnidaria^  are  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
Actinozoa  and  Hydrozoa,  including  all  the  sea-anemones, 
eorals,  acalephs,  medusas,  etc.  In  a  wider  sense,  the 
■sponges  and  ctenophorans  are  also  included. 

2.  A  lower  series  or  grade  of  metazoic  ani- 
mals including  the  Porifera  or  sponges  and 
NematopJiora  or  coelenterates  proper:  used  in 
distinction  from  Ccelomata,  which  covers  all 
higher  Metasoa  indiscriminately.  E.  B.  Lan- 
Icester.  [Little  used.]— ccelenteranematophora, 
thenematophorans,cnidarians,  or  coelenterates  whichhave 
thread-cells.  See  Cnidaria,  Nematophora. —  Ccelentera 
porifera,  the  sponges,  which  have  no  thread-cells.  See 
Fonfera. 

€oelenterata  (se-len-te-ra'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
'!ie\i.t.-pl.oiccelenteratus:seeece'ienterate.']  Same 
as  Ccelentera. 

<:(eleirterate  (sf-len'te-rat),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
cmknteratus,  <  &r.  Koi'log,  hollow,  -1-  Ivrepov,  in- 
testine: see  entera.']  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Ccelentera. 

In  such  ccelenterate  animals  as  polypes,  we  see  the  parts 
moving  in  ways  which  lack  precision. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  67. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  animal  subkingdom 
Ccelentera. 

coelestin,  coelestine^  (sf-les'tin),  n.  Same  as 
celestite. 

COelestine^   (se-les'tin),   n.     [<  L.  cwlestinus. 
see  Celestine.]    In  the  eighteenth 
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century,  a  name  of  various  modifications  of 
the  harpsichord,  clavichord,  and  pianoforte,  in 
which  the  usual  tone  of  the  instrument  was 
alterable  at  will  by  certain  mechanical  devices. 
Also  ccelestino,  ccelison. 

coelestino  (sel-es-te'no),  n.    Same  as  ccelestine^. 

coelia  (se  li-a),  ■».:  pi.  cmliw  (-§).  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
lioaia,  a  cavity,  hollow,  <  koUoq,  hollow:  see 
ccelum.]  Any  one  of  the  ventricles  or  other 
cavities  of  the  brain;  an  encephalic  cavity;  an 
encephalocele.    Also  spelled  celia.     [Rare.] 

coeliac,  a.    See  celiac. 

coeliadelphus  (se"li-a-del'fus),B.;  pi.  cceliadel- 
pln  (-fi).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  icoMa,  a  hollow  (mod.  ab- 
domen), -f-  aSeXijidc,  alike:  see  -adelphia.']  In 
teratol.,  a  monstrosity  in  which  two  bodies  are 
united  at  the  abdomen.     Also  spelled  celiadel- 


cosliae,  n.    Plural  of  ccelia. 

coeliagra  (se-li-ag'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KoMa,  a 
hollow  (mod.  abdomen),  -f-  aypa,  a  catching 
(mod.  gout) ;  as  cUragra,  podagra.]  Inpatlwl, 
gout  in  the  abdomen.     Also  spelled  celiagra. 

CCBlialgia  (se-li-al'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  m&ia, 
a  hollow  (mod.  abdomen),  -f-  aXyog,  pain.]  In 
pathol.,  pain  in  the  belly.  Also  spelled  celi- 
algia. 

ccelian  (se'li-an),  a.  [<  ccelia  +  -an.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  coelia  or  cavity  of  the  brain: 
as,  the  ccelian  parietes  (the  walls  of  a  ventri- 
cle).   Also  spelled  celian.     [Bare.] 

ccelibian,  a.    See  celibian. 

coeligenoust  (sf-lij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  ccelum, 
prop,  cmlum,  heaven  (see  ceil,  n.),  +  -genus:  see 
-genous.]    Heaven-bom.    Bailey. 

COeline  (se'lin),  a.  [<  Gr.  KoMa,  a  hollow  (mod. 
abdomen),-!- -JKei.  Ct  celiac,  cceliac]  Relating 
to  the  belly.    Also  spelled  celine.    [Rare.] 

COelison  (sel'i-son),  n.  [<  L.  ccelum,  prop,  cce- 
''•—%,  heaven,  4-  sonus,  sound.]    Same  as  coeles- 


coelo-.  [NL.,  etc.,  <  Gr.  Kollo-g,  .^olic  Kdikoc, 
hollow,  akin  to  L.  cajius,  hollow  (but  not  to  E. 
hollow):  see  cave''-  and  ceil,  ».]  An  element 
common  in  modern  scientific  compounds  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  'hollow.' 

coelodont  (se'lo-dont),  a.     [<  NL.  ccelodon(t-), 

<  Gr.  noilog,  hollow,  ir  oSovq  (ocSojt-)  =  E.  tooth.] 
Having  hollow  teeth :  specifically'  applied  to 
certain  lizards,  in  distinction  from  pleodont,  or 
solid-toothed. 

Coelogaster  (se-16-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  koi- 
Aoc,  hollow,  +  yaoTTip,  belly.]  1.  A  genus  of 
hymenopterous  insects.  Schranlc,  1780. — 3.  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  weevil  fam- 
ily, Curculionidce,  founded  by  Schiinherr  in  1837 
to  include  those  phytobious  species  in  which 
the  third  tarsal  joint  is  dilated,  the  prester- 
num is  provided  with  anteeoxal  ridges,  and  the 
eyes  are  inserted  under  distinct  superciliary 
ridges.  Three  species  are  North  American ;  they  are  of 
small  size  and  black  color,  with  or  without  whitish  mark- 
ing, and  are  found  on  low  plants  near  water. 

Ooelogenys  (se-loj'e-nis),.«.  [NL.(Illiger,  1811), 

<  Gr.  (coiAof,  hollow,  -I-  yiwQ,  chin,  cheek,  =  E. 
chin.]  A  genus  of  hystricomorph  rodents,  of  the 
family  Dasyproctidce,  containing  the  paca,  C.  pa- 
ca,characterizedbythe  enormous  expansionand 


Paca  t^Cixlogenys  paca). 

excavation  of  the  bones  of  the  cheeks,  whence 
the  name.  The  paca  is  the  only  living  representative 
ol  the  genus,  but  remains  ol  other  species,  as  C.  laticeps 
and  C.  tnajar,  have  been  lound  in  the  bone-caves  of  Brazil. 

Ccelogyne  (s§-loj'i-ne),  n.  [NL.  (so calledfrom 
the  deeply  excavated  stigma),  <  Gr.  koZAoc,  hol- 
low, +  ywfi,  a  woman  (in  mod.  bot.  a  stigma).] 
A  large  genus  of  East  Indian  epiphytic  orchids, 
with  large,  handsome  flowers,  favorites  in  cul- 
tivation. 

ccelom  (se'lom),  n.    Same  as  cceloma. 

A  peri-axial  cavity,  the  caelom  or  body-cavity,  which  is 
essentially  the  hlood-space,  and  receives  the  nutritive 
products  of  digestion  and  the  waste  products  of  tissue- 
change  by  osmosis  [in  the  Ccelomata]. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  633. 


Coelops 

coeloma  (se-16'ma),  n. ;  pi.  ccelomata  (-ma-ta), 
[NL.,<  Gr.  Koi?M/Ja(T-),  a  hollow,  cavity,<  KolTijdxtv, 
make  hollow,  <  ko'Aoq,  hollow :  see  ccelum.]  The 
body-cavity  of  a  metazoic  animal,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  intestinal  cavity ;  the  periaxial,  peri- 
visceral, orperienteric  space.  Inatwo-layeredgerm, 
or  gastrula,  it  is  an  interval  between  the  two  layers,  that 
is,  between  the  endoderm  and  the  ectoderm,  and  either 
represents  a  blastocoele  (the  original  cavity  of  a  blastula 
before  invagination)  or  is  a  subsequent  formation  having 
the  morphological  relations  of  a  blastocoele.  In  a  four- 
layered  germ,  in  which  a  mesoderm  has  developed,  it  is  an 
interval  between  layers  ol  mesoderm,  in  some  of  its  various 
modifications  called  an  enterocoele,  a  schizocoele,  or  an 
epicoele.  In  an  adult  organism  it  is  the  general  cavity  of 
the  body,  usually  shut  oft  from  all  special  cavities,  as  those 
of  the  viscera.    Also  ccelom,,  ccelome. 

Ccelomata  (sf-lo'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  prop.  pi. 
of  an  adj.  "ccelomd":  see  cceloma.]  1.  A  term 
used  by  E.  R.  Lankester  to  cover  a  second  or 
higher  grade  or  series  of  Metazoa,  including  all 
metazoic  animals  indiscriminately  excepting 
the  sponges  and  coelenterates,  which  consti- 
tute a  first  or  lower  series  of  Metazoa  called 
Ccelentera.  The  word  connotes  the  formation  of  a  coelo- 
ma, or  body-cavity,  distinct  from  the  enteric  cavity,  not  in 
common  therewith,  as  in  Ccelentera.  [Little  used.] 
3.  \l.  c]  In  em6r!/o?.,  the  diverticula  or  buds  of 
the  archenteron  or  primitive  stomach,  out  of 
which  a  coeloma  is  formed  after  their  separation 
from  the  archenteron.     A.  Syatt. 

COelomate  (se-lo'mat),  a.  and  n.  [As  ccelom, 
cceloma{t-),  with  term,  accom.  to  -aiei.  Cf.  cce- 
lomatous.]  I.  a.  Having  a  coeloma  or  body- 
cavity  :  the  opposite  of  accelomate  or  acceloma- 
tous.    Also  ccelomatous. 

The  MoUusca  agree  in  being  Ccelomate  with  the  phyla 
Vertebrata,  Platyhelmia  (Flat-worms),  Echinoderma,  Ap- 
pendiculata  (Insects,  Ringed-worms,  &c.),  and  others. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  633. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Ccelomata. 
coelomatic  (se-lo-mat'ik),  a.     [<  cceloma(t-)  + 
-ic]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  coe- 
loma.   Also  ccelomic. 

The  two  coelomatic  tubes  nipped  off  from  the  enteron 
gradually  increase  in  size. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  216. 

ccelomatous  (se-lom'a-tus),  a.  [As  ccelomate  + 
-0V.8.]    Same  as  ccelomate. 

ccelome  (se'lom),  n.    Same  as  cceloma. 

ccelom-epithelium  (se'lom-ep-i-the"li-um),  n. 
Same  as  ccelarium. 

Ccelomi  (se-lo'mi),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gt.  Kollaim, 
a  hollow,  cavity:  see  cceloma.]  In  Haeckel's 
classification,  one  of  the  classes  or  main  di- 
visions of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  all 
worms  except  the  Accelomi  (which  see),  and 
also  the  Sotifera,  Folyzoa,  and  Tunicata;  worms 
which  have  an  enteron  or  intestine,  it  is  there- 
fore rather  a  general  biological  term  for  a  worm-like  type 
of  structure  than  the  name  of  a  well-defined  zoological 
group  of  animals. 

ccelomic  (se-lom'ik),  a.  [<  cceloma  +  -ic] 
Same  as  ccelomatic. 

The  MoUusca  are  also  provided  with  special  groups  of 
cells  forming  usually  paired  or  median  growths  upon  the 
walls  of  the  ccelomic  cavity. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  633. 

ccelo-navigation  (se"16-nav-i-ga'shon),  n.  [< 
L.  ccelum,  prop.  cceVum,  heaven  (see  ceil,  ».),  + 
navigation.]  That  branch  of  navigation  in 
which  the  position  of  a  ship  is  determined  from 
observations  of  one  or  more  heavenly  bodies : 
same  as  nautical  astronomy. 

Cceloneura  (se-lo-nti'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KoVkoq,  hollow,  +  neuron,  q.  v.]  Animals  whose 
neuron  is  hollow,  as  that  of  vertebrates:  sy- 
nonymous with  Chordata.  Wilder,  Amer.  Nat., 
XXi.  (1887)  914. 

cceloneural  (se-lo-nu'ral),  a.  [As  Cceloneura 
-1-  -al.]  Having  a  neuroeoele  or  hollow  neu- 
ron ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ccelo- 
neura. 

Ccelopneumonata  (se-lo-nu-mo-na'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Menke,  1828),  <  Gr.  /coiAof,' hollow,  -I-  nvev- 
fwv,  lung.]  A  section  of  gastropods:,  same  as 
Ccelopnoa.  it  included  the  orders  Ccelopneumonata 
gymnostoma,  or  the  inoperculate,  and  C.  operculata,  or 
the  operculate  pulmoniferous  gastropods. 

Ccelopnoa  (se-lop'no-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Schweig- 
ger,  1820),  <  Gr.  icolTaig,  liollow,  +  -jtvooc,  <  nvelv, 
breathe.]  A  section  of  gastropods  including 
both  the  inoperculate  and  operculate  pulmo- 
nates :  same  as  Ccelopneumonata. 

Ccelops  (se'lops),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  Gr.  Kothmijg,  hol- 
low-eyed), <  (Jr.  Ko'ilog,  hollow,  -I-  wi/')  eye,  face.] 
A  genus  of  horseshoe-bats,  of  the  family  Rliino- 
lophidce  and  subfamily  Phyllorhinince,  contain- 
ing C.  frithi,  of  India,  Java,  and  Siam.  it  is 
characterized  by  the  pecuUar  form  ol  the  nose-leaf,  a  short 
calcar,  a  small  interlemoral  membrane,  and  a  long  index 
metacarpal.    E.  Blijth,  1849. 


Ccelosperm. 

Section  of  ccelospermous  fruit  of  Corian- 

drum,  enlarged,     a,  a,  the  curved  seed. 


coelosperm 

coelosperm  (se'lo-spferm),  n.  [<  Gr.  nolU^,  hol- 
low, +  aTTspfia,  seed.]  In  hot. :  (a)  The  seed  of 
some  umbellif- 
erous plants,  so 
curved  longitu- 
dinally as  to 
form  a  concavi- 
ty on  the  inner 
surfaee,asinthe 
coriander.  (6) 
An  umbellifer- 
ous plant  which 
is  characterized 
by  a  ccelosper- 
mous seed. 

caelospermous  (se-lo-sper'mus),  a.  [<  ccelo- 
sperm +  -Oits.'i  Having  longitudinaUy  curved 
seeds,  or  ooelosperms. 

COelostat  (se'lo-stat),  n.  An  instrument  which 
shows  the  image  of  the  sky  reflected  in  a  plane 
mirror  as  stationary.  The  Observatory  (London), 
Aug.,  1895,  p.  301;  Science,  Jan.  24, 1896,  p.  130. 
ccelimi  (se'lum),  n. ;  pi.  ccela  (-la).  [NL.,  <  Qr. 
koITmv,  a  hollow,  cavity  (of  the  body,  etc.),  neut. 
of  KOiAof,  hollow:  see  ceil,  «.]  In  anat,  the 
general  cavity  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in- 
eluding  the  special  cavities  of  the  thorax,  ab- 
domen, and  pelvis;  the  cceloma.  [Eare.] 
Coeluria  (sf-lii'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coelurus, 
q.  v.]  An  ordinal  name  of  a  group  of  extinct 
Jurassic  dinosaurian  reptiles,  represented  by 
the  genus  Ccelurus  from  Wyoming. 
CCBlurid  (se-lu'rid),  n.  A  dinosaurian  reptile  of 
the  family  Ccehirickc. 

Coeluridae  (sf-lu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [^^L.,  <  Ccelurus 
+  -idcB.']  A  family  of  dinosaurian  reptiles  with 
the  anterior  cervical  vertebrae  opisthoooelian 
and  the  rest  biconcave,  very  long  and  slender 
metatarsal  bones,  and  the  bones  of  the  skele- 
ton pneumatic  or  hoUow. 

Ccelurus  (sf-lU'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ml?M(,  hol- 
low, +  oiipd,  tail.]  A  genus  of  dinosaurian  rep- 
tiles, typical  of  the  family  Coeluridai.  Marsh, 
1879. 
coembody  (ko-em-bod'i),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
cocnibodied,  ppr.  coemhodying .  [<  co-^  +  em- 
body.2  To  imite  or  incorporate  in  one  body. 
[Rare.] 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  will  then  become  coembod- 
ied  in  this  Divine  body.         Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  II.  252. 

coemeterialt,  coemeteryt.  Obsolete  spellings  of 
cemeterkd,  cemetery. 

coemption  (ko-emp'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  coemp- 
cioii,  <  L.  coemptio{nr-),  <  coemere,  pp.  coemptus, 
buy  together,  <  co-,  together,  -I-  emere,  buy:  see 
co^^  and  emption.']  If.  Joint  purchase;  the 
sharing  with  another  of  what  is  bought. 

Coempcion  is  to  seyn  comune  achat  or  bying  togldre, 
that  weere  estabelyssed  upon  the  poeple  by  swich  a  manere 
imposiscion,  as  whoso  bowhte  a  bossel  corn,  he  moste  yeve 
the  kynge  the  flfte  part. 

Gloss  in  Chaucer's  Boethius,  i.  prose  4. 

3.  The  act  of  purchasing  all  of  a  given  commod- 
ity that  is  for  sale,  with  a  view  to  controlling 
its  price. 

Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  forresale,  where  they 
are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich. 

Bacon,  Riches. 

3.  In  Bom.  law,  one  of  the  modes  of  civil  mar- 
riage, consisting  in  a  sort  of  mutual  sale  of  the 
parties,  effected  by  the  exchange  of  a  small 
sum  of  money  and  other  ceremonies. 

By  the  religious  marriage  or  Conf  arreation ;  by  the  high- 
er form  of  civil  marriage,  which  was  called  Coemption; 
and  by  the  lower  form,  which  was  termed  Usus,  the  Hus- 
band acquired  a  number  of  rights  over  the  person  and 
property  of  his  wife,  which  were  on  the  whole  in  excess 
of  such  as  are  conferred  on  him  in  any  system  of  modem 
jurispi-udence.      Maine,  Ancient  Law  (3d  Am.  ed.),  p.  149. 

COemptor  (ko-emp'tor),  n.     [L.,  <  coemere,  pp. 

coemptiis,  buy  up:   see  coemption.']    One  who 

purchases  all  that  there  is  of  any  commodity. 
CtEn-.    See  cceno-. 
COenaesthesia  (se-nes-the'si-a),  re.     [NL.,   also 

cwncesthesis,  <  Gr.  Koivdg,  common,  +  alafh/aig, 

perception :  see  estlietic.']     Same  as  cceiiesthesis. 
ccenaesthesis,  «.     [NL.]    See  ccenesthesis. 
ccenanthium  (sf-nan'thi-um),  re. ;  pi.  cwnanfhia 

(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr'.  koi.v6q,  common,  +  avSof,  aflow- 

er.]  Same  as  clinantJiium. 
ccenation,  re.  See  cenation. 
coendoo,  coendou (ko-en'do),  n.  [Native  name.] 

A  name  of  the  prehensile-tailed  porcupine  of 

Brazil,  Synetlieres  or  Cercoldbes  prehensilis. 
coenenchym  (se-neng'Mm),  «.     Same  as  ownen- 

cliynia. 
As  a  rule,  the  individuals  are  imbedded  in  a  common 

body  mass,  the  coenenchym.   Clam,  Zoology(trans.),  p.  227. 
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coenenchyma  (sf-neng'ki-ma),  «.    [NL.,  <  Gr. 

Kon'of ,  common,  +  tyxviia,  aii  infusion,  <  iyx^'-'"! 
infuse,  pour  in,  <  h,  =  E.  irel,  +  ;t'e(i',  pour, 
akin  to  E.  gush.]  In  eool.,  the  calcified  tissue 
of  the  coenosarc  of  actinozoans;  a  substance 
which  results  from  the  calcification  of  the  coe- 
nosarc of  compound  Actinozoa,  and  which  may 
form  a  large  part  of  the  calcareous  matter  of  a 
zoanthodeme,  uniting  the  thecss  or  corallites  of 
the  individual  anthozooids.  Also  comenehyme, 
coenenchym. 

There  are  cases,  again,  in  which  the  calcareous  deposit 
in  the  several  polyps  of  a  compound  Actinozobn,  and  in 
the  superiioial  parts  of  the  coenenchyma,  remains  loose 
and  spicular.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  140. 

coenencliymal  (se-neng'M-mal),  a.  [<  coenen- 
chyma +  -aL]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
ccBuenchyma:  as,  C(iSHerec%maZ  tubes. 

coenenchymatous  (se-neng-kim'a-tus),  a.  [< 
canenchyma(t-)  +  -ous.]  Consisting  of  coenen- 
chyma ;  having  the  character  of  coenenchyma. 

coenenchyme  (sf-neng'Mm),  n.  Same  as  cce- 
nenchyma. 

OCenesthesia  (se-nes-the'si-a),  n.  Same  as  cce- 
nesthesis. 

ccsnesthesis,  ccenaesthesis  (se-nes-the'sis),  «. 

[NL.  ccencesthesis,  <  Gr.  koivo^,  common,  +  aladr/aig, 
perception :  see  esthetic]  The  general  sense  of 
life,  the  bodily  consciousness,  or  the  total  im- 
pression from  all  contemporaneous  sensations, 
as  distinct  from  special  and  well-defined  sensa- 
tions, such  as  those  of  touch  or  sight ;  vague 
sense.  Also  comcesthesia,  ccenssthesia. 
CO-enjoyt  (ko-eu-joi'),  v.  t.  [<  co-l  +  enjoy.]  To 
enjoy  together  with  another.     [Rare.] 

I  wish  my  Soul  no  other  Felicity,  when  she  has  shaken 
off  these  itags  of  Flesh,  than  to  ascend  to  his,  and  co-enjoy 
the  same  Bliss.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  7. 

cceno-.  [NL.,  etc.,  cceno-  (E.  also  ceno-),  <  Gr. 
K01V0-,  combining  form  of  Kotvdg,  common:  see 
com-,  and  ceno-^,  cenohite,  etc.]  An  element  in 
some  compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  mean- 
ing 'common.' 

cceuobia,  n.     Plural  of  ccenoiium. 

Gcenobita,  coenobite,  etc.    See  Cenobita,  etc. 

coenobium  (sf-no'bi-um),  n.;  pi.  ccenobia  (-a)  or 
(in  def.  1)  coenobiums  (-umz).  [LL.  (NL.),  < 
Gr.  KOLvdjiiov,  life  in  community,  prop.  neut.  of 
KoivdfSwg,  adj.,  living  in  communion,  <  Koivdg, 
common,  -h  jiioQ,  life.]  1.  A  community  of 
monks  living  under  one  roof  and  under  one 
govei'nment;  a  monastery;  a  religious  com- 
munity. 

A  high  spiritual  life  and  intellectual  cultivation  within 
the  numerous  coeTwhiums  was  quite  compatible  with  prac- 
tical paganism  and  disorder  outside. 

Edinimrgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  460. 

An  Ii"ish  coenobiuTn  of  the  earliest  type  was  simply  an 
ordinary  sept  or  family  whose  chief  had  become  Christian, 
and  making  a  gift  of  his  land,  either  retired,  leaving  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  comarba,  or  remained  as  the  religious  head 
himself.  Encyc.  Brit., XIII.  US. 

2.  [NL.]  In  eoot,  the  mulberry-like  mass  of  a 
compound  protozoan,  or  cluster  of  many  unicel- 
lular animals  in  one  stock :  originally  applied 
by  F.  Stein  to  the  spherical  clusters  of  monads 
at  the  ends  of  the  branched  pedicels  of  certain 
infusorians. — 3.  [NL.]  In  bot.:  (o)  A  name  of 
the  fruit  peculiar  to  the  Boraginacece  and  Labi- 
ates, consisting  of  four  distinct  nutlets  around  a 
common  style.  (6)  In  certain  unicellular  algffi, 
a  colony  consisting  of  a  definite  number  of  cells. 
In  Pandornia  a  coenobium  consists  of  sixteen 
one-celled  plants  grouped  together  in  a  definite 
form. 

The  cells  of  these  families,  either  indefinitely  increasing 
in  number  (then  families  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term),  or 
of  definite  number  (tlien  forming  a  coenobium). 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-water  Algae,  p.  86. 

Also  spelled  cenobium. 
CCenoblast  (se'no-blast),  re.  [<  Gr.  koivoq,  aom- 
'mon,  +  pXaaroQ,  germ.]  In  sponges,  an  indiffer- 
ent germinal  tissue  forming  the  core  or  primi- 
tive mesoderm  whence  the  true  mesoderm  and 
the  endoderm  both  arise.     Marshall. 

Marshall  .  .  .  figures  the  larva  as  filled  up  solidly  by  a 
coenoblastic  membrane  in  which  a  central  cavity  appears 
surrounded  by  the  cells  of  an  endoderm  and  a  mesoderm, 
both  differentiated  from  the  cwnohlast.  This  name  ap- 
pears to  us  to  embody  an  essential  distinction  which  ought 
to  be  made  between  the  primitive  layer  and  the  endoderm 
and  mesoderm  which  arise  from  it. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Sat.  Hist.,  1884,  p.  85. 

coenoblastic  (se-no-blas'tik),  a.  [<  ccmoblast  + 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  the  coenoblast ;  derived  from 
or  constituting  coenoblast. 

coenobyt,  «■     See  cenoby. 

ccencecia,  re.     Plural  of  ccenoecium. 

coenoecial  (se-ne'si-al),  a.  [<  ecenmcivm  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  ccenoecium. 
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coencecium  (sf-ne'gi-um)  n. ;  pi.  ccencecia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Koivdi,  common,  +  okof,  a  dwelling.] 
In  zool.,  a  polypary ;  the  chitinous  investment 
or  covering  of  the  coenosarc  of  the  hydroid  hy- 
drozoans. 

coenogamous,  coenogamy.  See  cenogamous, 
cenogamy. 

Ccenomorpliae  (se-no-mor'fe),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
K.0Lv6q,  common,  +  /iopfr/,  form.]  In  Sundevall's 
system  of  classification,  a  cohort  of  Anisodactyli, 
of  an  order  Volucres,  consisting  of  the  touracous 
(^Musophagidce),  the  mouse-birds  {ColUdai),  the 
rollers  {Goraciidce),  and  the  Madagascan  genera 
Atelornis  and  Brachypteradas. 

Coenopithecus  (se"no-pi-the'kus),re.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
fcoivdg,  common,  +  widvicog,  an  ape,  monkey.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  strepsirrhine  monkeys  from  the 
Eocene.  C.  Zemwroides  represents  the  oldest  form 
of  monkey  known. 

coenosarc  (se'no-sark),  n.  [<  Gr.  K0tv6s,  com- 
mon, +  aapf  (crapK-),  fiesh.]  In  gool.,  atermap- 
plied  by  AUman  to  the  common  living  basis  by 
which  the  several  beings  included  in  a  compo- 
site zoophyte  are  connected  with  one  another. 
Every  composite  zoophyte  is  thus  viewed  as  consisting  of  a 
variable  number  of  beings  or  polypites  developing  them- 
selves from  certain  more  or  less  definite  points  of  a  com- 
mon ccenosarc.  See  cuts  under  anthozooid  and  CoralUgena. 

coenosarcal  (se-no-sar'kal),  a.  [<  coenosarc  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  coeno- 
sarc :  as,  coenosarcal  canals. 

coenosarcous  (se-no-sar'kus),  a.  [<  coenosarc 
+  -ous.]  Consisting  of  coenosarc ;  having  the 
character  of  coenosarc. 

ccenosite  (se'no-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Koivog,  common, 
-t-  aiTog,  food.] '  A  commensal. 

ccenosteal  (se-nos'te-al),  a.  [<  ccenosteum  + 
-al.]  Having  the  character  of  or  consisting  of 
coenosteum. 

coenosteum  (sf-nos'te-um),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Koi- 
voQ,  common,  +  bariov,  bone.]  In  zool.,  the 
hard,  calcareous  ectodermal  tissue  of  the  hy- 
drocorallines,  as  of  millepore  coral;  the  calca- 
reous or  coral-like  mass  of  the  hydrophyton  of 
the  hydrocoralline  acalephs.     Moseley,  1881. 

coenotype  (se'no-tip),  u.  [<  Gr.  Koiv6(,  common, 
-H  Twof,  impression,  type.]  A  common  or  rep- 
resentative type ;  an  organism  which  represents 
the  fundamental  type  or  pattern  of  structure  of 
a  group.     [Eare.] 

Lucernaria,  the  coenotype  of  the  Acalephse. 

H.  J.  Clark,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1862. 

coenotypic  (se-no-tip'ik),  a.  [<  coenotype  +  -ic.] 
Eepresenting  a  common  type ;  having  the  char- 
acter of  a  coenotype. 

ccenure  (se'nur),  n.  [Also,  as  NL.,  coenurus;  < 
Gr.  Kotvdg,  common,  +  ovpd,  tail.]  A  hydatid 
found  in  the  sheep,  producing  the  disease  called 
staggers;  the  hydatid  form  of  the  wandered 
scolex  of  the  dog's  tapeworm  with  deutoscoli- 
ees  attached,  it  is  a  bladder-worm,  cystic  worm,  or 
cysticercus  of  many  heads,  the  larva  of  Tcenia.  coenurus. 
See  cut  under  Taenia. 

coenurus  (se-nu'rus),  re.  [NL. :  see  coenmre.]  A 
coenure :  originally  mistaken  for  and  named  as 
a  genus  of  worms  by  Eudolphi. 

coeo[ual  (ko-e'kwal),  a.  and  ».  [<  LL.  cocequaUs, 
<  L.  CO-,  together,  -I-  wqualis,  equal:  see  co-'- 
and  equal.]  I.  a.  Equal  with  another  person  or 
thing,  or  with  one  another;  having  equal  rank, 
dignity,  intellectual  ability ,  etc. ;  of  correspond- 
ing character  or  quality. 

If  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal, 

He'll  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 
He  (Hartley  Coleridge]  had  the  poetic  temperament, 
with  all  its  weaknesses  and  dangers,  yet  without  a  coegtarf 
faculty  of  reflection  and  expression. 

Stedman,  Vict,  Poets,  p.  242. 

II.  re.  One  who  or  that  which  is  equal  to  an- 
other or  others. 

CoeoLUality  (ko-g-kwol'i-ti),  n.  [<  coequal  +  -ity, 
after  equality. 'i  The  state  of  being  coequal; 
equality  in  rank,  dignity,  ability,  etc. 

coeqtually  (ko-e'kwal-i),  adv.  In  a  coequal 
manner. 

coequalness  (ko-e'kwal-nes),  n.    Same  as  co- 


coerce  (k6-6rs'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  coerced, 
ppr.  coercing.  [=  OP.  coercer,  cohercer  =  Sp. 
coercer,  <  L.  coercere,  surround,  encompass,  re- 
strain, control,  curb,  <  co-,  together,  +  areere, 
inclose,  confine,  keep  off:  see  arcade,  arcane, 
arlc^.]  1.  To  restrain  or  constrain  by  force, 
as  by  the  force  of  law  or  authority;  especially, 
compel  to  compliance ;  constrain  to  obedience 
or  submission  in  a  vigorous  or  forcible  manner. 
Punishments  are  manifold,  that  they  may  coerce  this 
profligate  sort.  Ayliffe,  Parergoa 
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The  king  lelt  more  painfully  than  ever  the  want  of  that 
tremendous  engine  which  had  once  coerced  refractory  ec- 
clesiastics. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  To  deprive  of  by  force ;  restrain  of.  [Rare.] 
Therefore  the  debtor  is  ordered  ...  to  be  coerced  his  lib- 
erty until  he  makes  payment.        Burke,  Speech  at  Bristol. 

3.  To  enforce ;  compel  by  forcible  action :  as, 
to  coerce  obedience. 

coercer  (ko-6r'ser),  n.    One  who  coerces. 

coercible  (ko-&r'si-bl),  a.  [=  P.  coercible  =  Pg. 
eoercivel  =  It.  coercibile;  as  coerce  +  ■4ble.'\  1. 
Capable  of  being  coerced;  too  weak  to  resist 
effectively. — 2.  Capable  of  being  condensed, 
especially  of  being  reduced  by  condensation  to 
the  liquid  state :  applied  to  gases. 

Coercible  gases,  which  can  be  made  fluid  by  simply  cool- 
ing them  off,  are  called  vapours. 

Thausvng,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  53. 

coercibleness  (ko-er'si-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  coercible. 
coercion  (ko-6r'shon),  n.  [Formerly  also  coer- 
tion,  =  P.  eoertion,  coercion  (now  coerciUon,  = 
It.  coercmone)  =  Bp.  coercion  =  Pg.  coergao, 
<  L.  coercio{'nr-),  coerUo{n-),  coercUo(n-),  contr. 
forms  of  reg.  coereiUo{n-),  a  restraining,  coer- 
cing, <  coercere,  pp.  coercitus,  restrain,  coerce: 
see  coerce.']  1 .  Compulsion ;  forcible  con- 
straint ;  the  act  of  controlling  by  force  or  arms. 

It  is  by  coercion,  it  is  by  the  sword,  and  not  by  free  stip- 
ulation with  the  governed,  that  England  rules  India, 

Macaulay,  Gladstone  in  Church  and  State. 

On  looking  back  into  our  own  history,  and  into  the  his- 
tories of  neighbouring  nations,  we  similarly  see  that  only 
by  coerciorh  were  the  smaller  feudal  governments  so  sub- 
ordinated as  to  secui-e  internal  peace. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  196. 
2.  Power  of  restraint  or  compulsion. 

Government  has  coercion  and  animadversion  upon  such 
as  neglect  their  duty.  South. 

Coercion  acts,  a  name  popularly  given  to  various  British 
statutes  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland, 
authorizing  arrest  and  imprisonment  without  bail  in  cases 
of  treason  and  crimes  of  intimidation,  the  suspension  of 
habeas  corpus,  search  ^or  arms,  etc.  The  most  noted  acts 
were  those  of  1881  and  1887.  =  Syn.  Compulsion,  Constraint, 
etc.    See/orce. 

coercitive  (ko-6r'si-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  coer- 
citif  =  Sp.  It."  coercitivo,  <  L.  as  if  *coerciUvus,  < 
coercitus,  pp.  of  coercere,  coerce :  see  coerce.]  I. 
a.  Havingpower  to  coerce ;  coercive. 

St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  establishing  in  the  per- 
son of  Timothy  power  of  coercitiDe  jurisdiction  over  pres- 
byters. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  178. 
Coercitiye  force.     See  coercive  force,  under  coercive. 

II,  n.  That  which  coerces ;  a  coercive. 

The  actions  of  retirements  and  of  the  night  are  left  in- 
different to  virtue  or  to  vice ;  and  of  these,  as  man  can 
take  no  cognizance,  so  he  can  make  no  coercitive. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  612. 

coercive  (k6-6r'siv),  a.  and  n.  [<  coerce  +  Ave; 
as  if  contr.  of  coercitive,  q.  v.  Cf.  Pg.  coerdvo.] 
I,  a.  Having  power  to  coerce,  as  by  law,  au- 
thority, or  force ;  restraining ;  constraining. 

Without  coercive  power  aU  government  is  but  toothless 
and  precarious.  South. 

It  is  notorious  that  propositions  may  be  perfectly  clear, 
and  even  coercive,  yet  prove  on  inspection  to  be  illusory. 
G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  360. 
Coercive  force,  coercitive  force,  that  power  or  force 
which  renders  the  impartation  of  magnetism  to  steel  or 
iron  slower  or  more  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  retards 
the  return  of  a  bar  once  magnetized  to  its  natural  state 
when  active  magnetization  has  ceased.  This  force  depends 
on  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  metal. 

II.  n.  That  which  coerces ;  that  which  con- 
strains or  restrains. 

His  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  all  causes,  and  hath  a 
coercive  for  all.  Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons,  ii.  (Ord  MS.). 

coercively  (ko-6r'siv-li),  adv.  By  constraint  or 
coercion.    Burke. 

_  We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  a  rule  coercively  estab- 
lished by  an  invader  the  same  traits  as  in  a  rule  that  has 
grown  up  from  within.    H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  469. 

coerciveness  (ko-6r'siv-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  coercive  or  constraining. 

Fears  of  the  political  and  social  penalties  (to  which,  I 
think,  the  religious  must  be  added)  have  generated  .  .  . 
[the]  sense  of  coercivcTiess. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  127. 

CoerebaCse're-ba),  n.  [NL.;  sometimes improp. 
Ccereba;  <  Braz.  guira-ccereba,  name  of  some 
guitguit  (Marcgrave, Willughby,  Eay,  etc.).  The 
bird  to  which  the  word  Ccereba  was  fest  attached 
as  a  book-name  was  Certhia  cyanea  (Linnaeus), 
now  Ccereba  cyanea.  Pirst  made  a  generic  name 
by,Vieillot  in  1807.]  The  typical  genus  of  birds 
of  the  family  Coerebidce,  containing  a  number  of 
species  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  continen- 
tal America,  as  C.  cyanea,  C.  ccerulea,  etc.  See 
cut  under  CoereUnce. 

Coerebldae  (sf-reb'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ccereba 
+  -Jte.]  A'  family  of  oscine  passerine  birds 
related  to  the  warblers  and  creepers,  confined 
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to  the  tropical  and  subtropical  portions  of 
Amenea;  the  guitguits,  flower-peckers,  honey- 
suckers,  or  honey-creepers  of  America.  They 
have  an  acute  and  usually  slender,  curved  bill,  and  sub- 
sist on  insects,  fruits,  and  the  sweets  of  flowers.  They  are 
01  small  size,  and  for  the  most  part  of  elegant  varied  colors, 
ine  leading  genera  are  Ccereba,  Dacnis,  Diglossa,  Coni- 
rostrum,  and  Gerthiola.  The  family  is  often  called  Doc- 
mdida.  These  brilliant  little  buds  were  formerly  group- 
ed with  the  old-world  famUy  known  as  SectaHniidce  and 
Cmnyr%dte,  with  which  they  have  little  afllnity.  Also,  im- 
properly, Ccerebidee. 
Coerebinae  (ser-e-bi'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  C(ereba 
+  -*»«.]  A  subfamily  of  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal American  birds ,  of  the  family  Coerebidce,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Ccereba;  the  guitguits  proper. 


Blue  Guitguit  t.CtJereba  cyanea). 

Ccereba  cyanea  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana  is  a  brilliant  bird 
of  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  its  plumage  being  deeply  and  gor- 
geously dyed  with  azure,  verditer,  and  velvet-black,  ar- 
ranged in  a  bold  and  striking  manner.  Its  nest  is  neatly 
woven  and  pensile  on  the  extremity  of  a  slender  twig. 
Also,  improperly,  Cxrebinoe. 

coerebine  (ser'e-bin),  a.  [<  Ccereba  +  -inei.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Ccerebidm. 

coerectant  (ko-e-rek'tant),  a.  [<  co-'^  +  erect 
+  -arail.]  In  her.,  set  "up  together,  or  erected 
side  by  side:  said  of  any  bearings. 

coerected  (ko-e-rek'ted),  a.  [<  co-"^  +  erect  + 
-ed^.]    Same  as  coerectant. 

CCerulein, ».     See  cerulein. 

coerulescent,  a.    See  cerulescent. 

coessential  (ko-e-sen'shal),  a.  [<  co-'^  +  essen- 
tial;  =  Sp.  coeseneial  =  Pg.  coesseneial.]  Hav- 
ing the  same  essence. 

We  bless  and  magnify  that  coessential  Spirit,  eternally 
proceeding  from  both  [the  Father  and  Son]. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

coessentiality  (ko-e-sen-shi-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  co- 
essential  +  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  coessen- 
tial, or  of  the  same  essence. 

It  implies  coessejifmKij/ with  God, .  .  .  and  consequently 
divinity  in  its  full  extent.        Bp.  Burgess,  Sermons  (1790). 

coessentially  (ko-e-sen'shal-i),  adv.  In  a  co- 
essential  manner. 

COestablishmeut  (ko-es-tab'lish-ment),  n.  [< 
co-l  -f-  esiabUsliment.]     Joint  establishment. 

A  coestablishment  of  the  teachers  of  different  sects  of 
Christians.  Bp.  Watson,  Charge,  1791. 

coetanean  (ko-f-ta'ne-an),  n.  [<  LL.  cocetaneus, 
of  the  same  age  (see'coetaneous),  +  -an.]  One 
of  the  same  agawith  another.  Aubrey.  [Rare.] 
coetaneous  (ko-f-ta'ne-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  coetdneo 
=  Pg.  It.  coetaneo,  <  LL.  cocetaneus,  of  the  same 
age,  <  L.  CO-,  together,  +  cetas,  age:  see  age.] 
Of  the  same  age  with  another ;  beginning  to 
exist  at  the  same  time;  coeval.  Also  speUed 
eocetaneous.  [Rare.] 
Every  fault  hath  penal  effects  coetaneous  to  the  act. 

Governrmnt  of  the  Tongue,  %  6. 
So  mayest  thou  be  coetaneous  unto  thy  elders,  and  a 
father  unto  thy  contemporaries. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  8. 

coetaneously  (ko-f-ta'ne-us-li),  adv.  In  a  co- 
etaneous manner. '  Also"  spelled  cocetaneously. 
coeternt  (ko-e-tern'),  «•  [<  ME.  coeterne  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  co'eterno,<  LL.  coceternus,  <  L.  eo-, 
together,  +  ceternus,  eternal :  see  co-'^  and  etern, 
eternal.]  Same  as  coeternal. 
coeternal  (ko-e-ter'nal),  a.  [As  coetern  +  -dl; 
or  <  co-l  +  eternal.  Cf .  P.  coeternel.]  Existing 
with  another  from  eternity. 

The  Son  .  .  .  through  coeternal  generation  receiveth 
of  the  Father  that  power  which  the  Father  hath  of  him- 
self. Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viu.  4. 
Hail,  holy  light !  offspring  of  heaven  flrst-born, 
Or  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam.  , 
Milton,  P.  L.,  in.  2. 

coeternally  (ko-f-ter'nal-i),  adv.  "With  ooeter- 
nity,  or  joint  eternity.    Hooker. 
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coetemity  (ko-f-ter'ni-ti),  n.  [=:  p.  co6terniti 
=  Sp.  coeternidad,<  NL.  *cocetermta{t-)s,<,  LL. 
coceternus:  see  coetern  and  -iiy.  Otherwise,  in 
E.,  <  co-^  +  eternity.]  Coexistence  from  eter- 
nity with  another  eternal  being. 

The  eternity  of  the  Son's  generation,  and  his  coetemity 
.  .  .  with  the  Father.  Hammond,  Fundamentals. 

COeur  (k6r),  71.     [P.,  <  OP.  cuer,  coer,  cor  (>  E. 

core^),  <   L.   cor    {cord-)   =   E. 

heart:  see  core^  and  heart.]    In 

her. ,  the  heart  of  the  shield,  other- 
wise called  the  center  or  fesse- 

point.    Lines  and  bearings  are  spoken 

of  as  being  en  coeur  when  they  pass 

through  or  are  borne  upon  the  center 

of  the  shield. 
coeval  (ko-e'val),  a.  and  n.     [<         

LL.  oocetius,  of  the  same  age  (see 

coevous),  +  -al.]    I.  a.  1.   Of  the  same  age; 

having  lived  for  an  equal  period. 

Like  a  young  Flock 
Coeval,  newly  shorn.  Prim;  Solomon,  ii. 

2.  Existing  from  the  same  point  of  time ;  coin- 
cident in  duration :  followed  by  with,  sometimes 
by  to. 

Coeval  with  man 
Our  empire  began. 

Goldsmith,  Captivity,  iii. 
The  Nymphs  expire  by  like  degrees. 
And  live  and  die  coceval  with  their  Trees. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 

3.  Coincident  in  time ;  contemporary ;  syn- 
chronous :  followed  by  with. 

A  transcript  of  an  oiiginal  manuscript  coeval  with  the 
time  of  the  "  Cid."  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

=  Syn.  Coeval,  Contemporaneous.  Coeval  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  things,  contemporaneoits  to  persons ;  but 
the  distinction  is  not  a  rigid  one. 

And  yet  some  kind  of  intercourse  of  neighboring  states 
is  so  natural,  that  it  must  have  been  coeval  with  their 
foundation,  and  with  the  origin  of  law. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,,  §  69. 

The  unfossiliferous  rocks  in  question  [Cambrian]  were 
not  only  contemporaneous  in  the  geological  sense,  but  syn- 
chronous in  the  chronological  sense. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  298. 

A  foreign  nation  is  a  kind  of  contemporaneous  poeterity. 
H.  B.  Wallace,  Eecoll.  of  Man  of  the  World,  II.  89. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  same  age  or  period ;  a  eon- 
temporary  ia  age  or  active  existence. 
O  my  coevals!  remnants  of  yourselves. 
Poor  human  ruins  tottering  o'er  the  grave. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  109. 

He  is  forlorn  among  his  coevals;  his  juniors  cannot  be 

his  friends.  Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 

All  great  authors  seem  the  coevals  not  only  of  each  other, 

but  of  whoever  reads  them. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  oer.,  p.  177. 

coevoust  (ko-e'vus),  a.    [=  Sp.  It.  coevo,  <  LL. 
cocevus,  of  the  same  age,  <  L.  co-,  together,  + 
osmim,  age:  see  co-^,  ay'^,  and  age.]    Same  as 
coeval. 
Supposing  some  other  things  coevous  to  it. 

South,  Sermons. 
coexecutor  (ko-eg-zek'u-tor),  n.  [<  ML.  coex- 
ecutor,  <  L.  co-,  together, "+  ML.  executor,  ex- 
ecutor.] A  joint  executor. 
coexecutrix  (ko-eg-zek'u-triks),  n. ;  pi.  coex- 
ecutrices  (-zek-ii-tri'sez).  [<  co-l  -|-  executrix.] 
A  joint  executrix. 

coexist  (ko-eg-zisf),  V.  i.  [=  P.  coexister  =  Sp. 
Pg.  coexistir  =  It.  coesistere;  as  co-^  +  exist.] 
To  exist  at  the  same  time  with  another,  or  with 
one  another. 

In  the  human  breast 
Two  master  passions  cannot  coexist.     Campbell. 
It  was  a  singular  anomaly  of  likeness  coexisting  with 
perfect  dissimilitude. 

'  Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Uomance,  vii. 

coexistence  (ko-eg-zis'tens),  n.  [=  p.  coexis- 
tence =  Sp.  Pg.  coexistencia ;  as  co-^  +  existence.] 
Existence  at  the  same  time ;  contemporary  ex- 
istence. 

Without  the  help,  or  so  much  as  the  coexisten/ie,  of  any 
condition.  Jer.  Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  18. 

coexistency  (ko-eg-zis'ten-si),  n.  Coexistence. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

coexistent  (ko-eg-zis'tent),  a.  and  n.    [=  P.  co- 
existant  =  Sp.  Pg.  coexistente  =  It.  coesistente ; 
as  co-i  +  existent:  see  coexist.]    I,  a.  Existing 
at  the  same  time ;  coincident  in  duration. 
The  law  of  coexistent  vibrations.  Whewell. 

II.  TC.  A  thing  existing  at  the  same  time  or 
in  immediate  connection  with  another. 

He  seems  to  have  thought  that  .  .  .  every  property  of 
an  object  has  an  uivariable  coexistent,  which  he  called  its 
form.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  III.  xxii.  §  4. 

coexgand  (ko-eks-pand'),  v.  i.  [<  co-'>-  -h  ex- 
pand.] To  expand  together  equally ;  expand 
over  ttie  same  space  or  to  the  same  extent. 

coextend  (ko-eks-tend'),  v.  [=  Sp.  coextender; 
as  co-i  +  extend.]    I,  trans.  To  extend  equally} 
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cause  to  extend  through  the  same  space  or 
duration ;  place  so  as  to  coincide  or  occupy  the 
same  extent  or  space. 

According  to  which  the  least  body  may  be  eoextended 
with  the  greatest.  BoyU,  Works,  I.  603. 

II.  intrans.  To  reach  to  or  attain  the  same 
place,  time,  or  duration:  used  with  witfj. 

coextension  (ko-eks-ten'shon),  n.  [<  co-i  + 
extension.  ]  The  mutual  relation  of  two  or  more 
objects  or  (in  logic)  terms  which  have  the  same 
extension. 

coextensive  (ko-eks-ten'siv),  a.  [<  co-i  +  ex- 
tensive.'\  Having  the  same  extension,  (a)  Oc- 
cupjdng  the  same  extent  of  space  or  duration 
of  time. 

Rome  first  extended  her  citizenship  over  all  Italy,  and 
her  dominion  over  the  whole  Mediterranean  world,  and 
then,  by  another  stage,  she  made  her  citizenship  coexten- 
give  with  her  dominion. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  315. 

(6)  In  logic,  having  the  same  breadth,  or  logi- 
cal extension. 
coextensively  (ko-eks-ten'siv-U),  adv.    So  as 
to  exhibit  ooextension. 
coextensiveness  (ko-eks-ten'siv-nes),  n.     The 
state  or  quality  of  being  coextensive.   Bentham. 
COft,  COfet,  a.     [ME.,  <  AS.  edf,  quick,  sharp, 
prompt.]    Quick;  sharp;  impetuous;  bold. 
The  luthere  coue  devuel.  Av^ren  Riwle,  p.  66. 

If  he  clothed  man  se,  co/he  [the  adder]  waxeth. 

Bestiary  (Old  Eng.  Mi3c.,.ed.  Morris),  1.  150. 

co-factor  (ko-fak'tor),  n.  [<  co-'^  +  factor.'] 
In  alg.,  one  of  several  factors  entering  into  the 
same  expression:  thus,  a  eoefScient  is  a  con- 
stant co-factor. 

COfet,  a.    See  cof. 

co-feoffee  (ko-fef 'e),  n.  [<  co-i  -I-  feoffee.]  One 
of  two  or  more  joint  feoffees;  a  person  en- 
feoffed with  another. 

cofert,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  coffer. 

COffl  (kof ),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coft,  ppr.  coffing. 
[E.  dial,  and  Sc,  appar.  a  var.  of  cope^,  coup, 
var.  of  cheap,  chop^,  buy,  exchange :  see  cope^, 
coup^,  cheap,  chop^.  The  change  of  ^  to  /within 
E.  is  not  common,  and  is  usually  due  to  some 
interference ;  but  G.  Icaufen  (=  E.  cheap,  chop^) 
can  hardly  apply  here.  The  fact  that  the  verb 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  pret.  coft  suggests  that 
the  present  co^' is  developed  from  the  pret.  coft, 
the  latter  being  in  this  view  merely  a  var.  of 
caught  (ME.  caught,  caght,  cought),  etc.,  pret. 
of  catcld-,  in  the  sense  of  '  get,  obtain,'  with  the 
common  change  of  the  guttural  gh  to  /  as  in 
draught  =  draft,  cough,  pron.  as  coff,  etc.:  see 
catch'^j'c.']  1.  To  chop  or  change.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—  3.  To  buy.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 
My  milk- white  steed, 
That  I  hae  coft  sae  dear. 

The  Broomfield  Hill  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 133). 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie. 

Burns,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

3t.  To  pay  for;  expiate;  purchase  forgiveness 
of  by  saenfloe. 

The  knycht  to  Chryst,  that  deit  on  tre. 

And  coft  our  synnis  deir. 

The  Bludy  Serk  (Child's  BaUads,  VIII.  151). 

COff^  (kof),  n.  [Local  E. ;  origin  unknown.] 
The  offal  of  pilchards. 

coffat,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  coffee. 

Coffea  (kof'e-a),  n.  [NL. :  see  coffee.]  A  con- 
siderable geriiis  of  shrubs,  natural  order  BuW- 
acece,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  Some 
species  yield  coffee.    See  cut  under  coffee. 

coffee  (kof'e  or  k6f'e),  n.  [First  in  17th  cen- 
tury, in  various  forms  coffee,  coffa,  cauphe,  etc. ; 
=  D.  koffij  =  Gr.  koffee  (after  E.),  now  kaffee 
(after  P.)  -  Dan.  Sw.  kaffe  (after  F.)  =  Euss. 
kofe,  kofei  =  P.  eaffe,  coffe,  now  cafe  (whence 
the  haH-EugUsh  cafS,  a  coffee-house)  =  Sp. 
Pg.  ca0  =  It.  caffe  (NL.  choava,  now  coffea), 
<  Turk,  qahwe,  <  Ar.  qahwe,  qahwa,  coffee  (as 
a  liquid);  ef.  Ar.  ionn,  the  coffee-berry.]  1. 
The  berry  of  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Coffea, 
natural  order  Bubiaceai.  Several  species,  but  princi- 
pally C.  Arabiea,  produce  the  coffee  of  commerce.  It  is 
a  native  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  but  is  now  extensively 
cultivated  throughout  tropical  countries.  It  will  grow  to 
the  height  of  16  or  18  feet,  but  is  seldom  permitted  to  ex- 
ceed 8  or  9  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the 
fruit.  The  stem  is  upright,  and  covered  with  a  light- 
brown  bark ;  the  branches  are  horizontal  and  opposite. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clusters  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  are 
pure  white,  and  of  an  agreeable  odor.  The  fruit  is  a 
small,  red,  fleshy  berry,  having  the  size  and  appearance  of 
a  small  cherry.  Each  berry  contains  two  seeds,  commonly 
called  cofee-beans  or  coffee-nihs.  When  ripe  the  berries 
are  gathered,  and  the  outer  pulp  and  the  parchment-like 
covering  of  the  seeds  are  removed.  The  Mocha  coffee  from 
Yemen  in  Arabia  is  reputed  the  best ;  but  the  principal 
supplies  are  now  obtained  from  Ceylon,  Java,  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  and  Central  America.  The  Liberian  coflEee- 
tree,  C.  Liberica,  of  western  tropical  Africa,  has  recently 
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been  introduced  into  cultivation.  It  grows  to  a  greater 
size  and  yields  a  much  larger  berry  than  C.  Arabiea,  and 
thrives  in  low  damp  regions  where  the  latter  will  not  flour- 
ish.   What  is  known  as  the  male  coffee-berry  is  simply  a  re- 


Fniiting  Branch  of  Coffee-plant  (Coffea  Arabiea). 

a,  flower ;  b,  section  of  berry,  showing  inclosed  nutlets  and  position 

of  embryo. 

suit  of  the  occasional  coalescence  of  the  two  seeds  of  the 
fruit  into  one,  and  dilTers  in  no  other  respect  from  the  or- 
dinary berry.  The  name  cherry-coffee  is  given  to  the  coffee- 
berry  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  before  the  pulp  has  been 
removed  or  the  seeds  have  been  dried. 

2.  A  drink  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  coffee- 
tree,  by  infusion  or  decoction.  Before  being  used 
the  seeds  are  roasted,  and  then  ground  in  a  coffee-mill,  or, 
a^  in  the  East,  pounded.  The  beverage  is  best  when  made 
with  coff ee:beans  freshly  roasted  and  groimd.  Coffee  acts 
as  a  slight  stimulant,  promoting  cheerfulness  and  removing 
languor ;  but  in  some  cases  it  induces  sleeplessness  and 
nervous  tremblings.  The  use  of  it  originated  in  Abyssinia, 
passed  to  Arabia  several  centuries  later,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  made  known  in  Europe  by  A.  Rauwolf,  a  German 
physician,  whose  travels  appeared  in  1573. 

And  sip  of  a  drink  called  Coffa  in  little  china  dishes,  as 
hot  as  they  can  suffer  it.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  52. 

3.  A  light  meal  resembling  afternoon  tea,  at 
which  coffee  is  served. — 4.  The  last  course  of 
a  dinner,  consisting  of  black  coffee. 

Directly  after  coffee  the  band  began  to  play. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  June  5, 1831. 

Black  coffee,  strong  coffee  served  without  milk  or  cream. 

—  Callfomia  coffee,  the  somewhat  coffee-like  fruit  of 
Ehammcs  Califomica. —  Coffee-com.  See  coral. — Crust 
coffee,  a  drink  resembling  coffee  in  color,  made  by  steep- 
ing in  water  browned  or  toasted  crusts  of  bread. —  Negrro 
coffee,  or  Mogdad  coffee,  the  seeds  of  Cassiaoecidentalis, 
which  are  roasted  and  used  in  the  tropics  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee,  though  they  contain  no  caffein. —  Sacoa  or  sultan 
coffee,  the  husks  of  the  coffee-berry,  which  are  used  to 
some  extent  with  coffee,  and  are  said  to  improve  its  flavor. 

—  Swedish  coffee,  the  seeds  of  Astragalus  BcEticus,  used 
as  coffee,  and  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Hungary.— 'Wild  coffee,  of  the  West  Indies,  a 
name  given  to  Faramea  odoratissima,  which  is  allied  to 
true  coffee,  to  Eugenia  disticha,  and  to  Casearia  loetioides. 

coffee-bean  (kof'f-ben),  n.  The  seed  of  the 
coffee-tree. 

coffee-berry  (kof 'e-ber"i),  n.  The  fruit  of  the 
coffee-tree. 

coffee-blight  (kof 'f-blit),  n.  A  microscopic  fun- 
gus, Semileia  vastatrix,  which  has  caused  great 
devastation  in  the  coffee-plantations  of  Ceylon. 

coffee-borer  (kof 'e-b6r"er),  n.  One  of  two 
species  of  coleopterous  insects  which  bore  into 
the  stems  of  the  coffee-plant.  Xylotrechus  quadH- 
pes  is  a  longicorn  beetle  which  bores  into  the  coffee-plant 
in  southern  India.  The  eggs  are  laid  under  the  bark  and 
close  to  the  root  in  ^November  and  December  and  hatch  in 
February,  and  the  larva  attains  full  growth  by  July.  Areo- 
cerus  coffece  is  the  second  species.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Anthribidce,  and  is  known  as  a  coffee-pest  in  South  Africa 
and  Brazil,  but  is  found  in  other  countries,  being  nearly 
cosmopolitan. 

coflfee-bug  (kof 'f-bug),  n.  The  Lecanium  coffees, 
an  insect  belonging  to  the  family  Coccidce,  liv- 
ing on  the  coffee-tree,  and  very  destructive  to 
coffee-plantations. 

coffee-cleaner  (kof'e-kle''ner),  n.  1.  An.  appa- 
ratus for  rubbing  off  the  envelop  of  coffee-seeds. 

—  2.  A  machine  for  removing  mold,  dust,  etc., 
from  raw  coffee. 

coffee-cup  (kof'f-kup),  «.  A  cup  from  which 
coffee  is  drunk,  distinctively  about  one  third 
larger  than  a  tea-cup  of  the  same  set. 

coffee-house  (kof 'e-hous),  n.  A  house  of  enter- 
tainment where  guests  are  supplied  with  coffee 
and  other  refreshments,  and  sometimes  with 
lodging ;  a  caf 6.  Coffee-houses  in  Great  Britain  for- 
merly held  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
club-houses  of  the  present  day. 

Although  they  be  destitute  of  Taverns,  yet  they  have 
their  Coffa-houses,  which  something  resembles  them. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  51. 

The  coffee-house  must  not  be  dismissed  with  a  cursory 
mention.  It  might  indeed,  at  that  time,  have  been  not  im- 
properly caUedamostimportantpoliticalinstitution.  .  .  . 
The  coffee-houses  were  the  chief  organs  through  which  the 
public  opinion  of  the  metropolis  vented  itself.  .  .  .  Every 
man  of  the  upper  or  middle  class  went  daily  to  his  coffee- 
house to  learn  the  news  and  discuss  it.  Every  coffee-house 
had  one  or  more  orators,  to  whose  eloquence  the  crowd 
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listened  with  admiration,  and  who  soon  became  what  the 
journalists  of  our  own  time  have  been  called --a  fourth 
estate  of  the  realm.  Maeaulay. 

At  the  present  day  every  traveller  is  struck  with  the  al- 
most complete  absence  in  London  of  this  element  of  Con- 
tinental life,  but  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury coffee-houses  were  probably  more  prominent  in  Lon- 
don than  in  any  other  city  in  Europe. 

Becky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iv. 

Coffee-huUer  (kof 'f-hul'^'er),  m.  A  machine  for 
removing  the  husk'  which  envelops  the  seed  of 
coffee ;  a  coffee-cleaner. 

coffee-mant  (kof 'e-man),  n.  One  who  keeps  a 
coffee-house.    Addison.     [Rare.] 

COffee-miU  <kof 'e-mil),  n.  A  small  machine  or 
mill  for  grinding  coffee. 

coffee-nib  (kof 'e-nib),  n.    A  coffee-bean. 

coffee-nut  (kof 'e-nut),  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Ken- 
tucky coffee-tre'e,  Gymnocladus  Canadensis. 

coffee-pot  (kof 'e-pot),  n.  A  covered  pot  or  urn, 
of  metal  or  earttenware,  in  which  coffee  is  made, 
or  in  which  the  beverage  is  served  at  table. 

coffee-roaster  (kof'e-r6s''''ter),  n.  1.  One  who 
prepares  coffee-beans  for  use  by  roasting  them. 
— 2.  Amachine  or  rotary  cylinder  used  in  roast- 
ing coffee-beans. 

coffee-room  (kof 'e-rom),  n.  A  public  room  in 
an  inn,  hotel,  or  club-house,  where  guests  are 
supplied  with  coffee  and  other  refreshments; 
now,  usually,  the  public  dining-room.     [Eng.] 

He  returned  in  a  gloomy  mood  to  the  coffee-room. 

Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  i.  8. 

coffee-saget  (kof 'f-saj),  n.  A  coffee-house  ora- 
tor.    Churchill.     [Kare.] 

coffee-shop  (kof 'e-shop),  n.  1.  A  shop  where 
coffee  is  sold. — 3.  An  inferior  sort  of  coffee- 
house. 

coffee-stand  (kof 'e-stand), ».  1.  A  support  for 
the  vessel  in  which  coffee  is  prepared. —  2.  A 
staU  set  up  on  the  street, for  the  sale  of  coffee 
and  other  refreshments. 

coffee-tree  (kof'e-tre),  n.  The  Coffea  Arabiea, 
and  other  species  which  produce  the  berries 
from  which  coffee  is  derived.  See  coffee.  The 
wood  of  the  common  coffee-tree  is  of  a  light  greenish- 
brown  or  dirty-yellow  color,  and  nearly  as  close-  and  hard- 
grained  as  boxwood ;  but  the  tree  is  too  small  for  the 
wood  to  be  of  much  value.  —  Callfomia  coffee-tree, 
Ehamnus  CaZifoniica.— Kentucky  coffee-tree.the  Gj/ju- 
nocladus  Canadensis,  a  large  leguminous  tree  of  the  United 
States,  the  seeds  of  whicb  have  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee. 

coffein,  coffeine  (kof  f-in),  n.  [<  Coffea  +  Arfi, 
-ine^.]    Same  as  caffein. 

coffer  (kof 'er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cofer,  <  ME. 
cofer,  cofre,  a  chest,  esp.  for  money,  ark,  rarely 
coffin  (>D.  e.  ;toJer= Dan.  kuffert  =  Sw.  koffert), 
<  OP.  cofre,  P.  coffre  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  cofre),  a 
modification  of  older  cofln,  a  chest,  >  B.  coffin, 
q.  V.  For  the  change  of  the  second  syllable, 
ef.  order,  <  P.  ordre,  <  L.  ordo  (ordin-).]  1. 
A  box,  casket,  or  chest  (as  now  understood,  a 
large  chest),  especially  one  used  for  keeping 
valuables,  as  money;  an  ark;  hence,  figm-a- 
tively,  a  treasury ;  in  the  plural,  the  wealth  or 
pecuniary  resources  of  a  person,  corporation, 
nation,  etc. 

Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Brol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  298. 

Bot  make  to  the  [thee]  a  mancioun  &  that  is  my  wylle, 
A  cofer  [ark]  closed  of  tres,  clanlych  planed ; 
Wyrk  wones  [dwellings]  therinne  for  wylde  &  for  tame. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  310. 

There  he  found  in  the  knyghtes  cofer 
But  even  halfe  a  pounde. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Bobyn  Hade  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  62). 

He  would  discharge  it  without  any  burden  to  the  queen's 
coffers.  Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

2.  In  arch.,  a  sunk  panel  or  compartment  in 
a  ceiling  or  soffit,  of  an  ornamental  character, 

usually  enrich- 
ed with  mold- 
ings and  having 
a    rose,   pome- 
granate, star,  or 
other  ornament 
in  the   center; 
a    caisson. —  3. 
In  fort.,  a  hol- 
low    lodgment 
across     a    dry 
moat,  from  6  to 
7  feet  deep  and 
from  16   to  .18 
feet  broad.    The  upper  part  is  made  of  pieces  of  timber 
raised  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  moat,  and  upon  them 
are  placed  hurdles  laden  with  earth,  which  serve  as  a  cover- 
ing and  as  a  parapet.    It  is  raised  by  the  besieged  to-re- 
pulse  besiegers  when  they  endeavor  to  pass  the  ditch. 
4.  A  trough  in  which  tin  ore  is  broken  to  pieces. 
—  5.  A  kind  of  caisson  or  floating  dock. — 6. 
A  canal-look  chamber. 


Coffers  of  a  Ceiling. 
Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  France. 


cofi'er 

coffer  (kof  er),  V.  t.     [<  coffer,  to.]     1.  To  de- 
posit or  lay  up  in  a  coffer :  usually  with.  up. 
But  what  glut  [glutton]  of  thb  gomes  [men]  may  any  good 

kachen, 
He  will  kepen  it  hym-self  &  co/ren  it  faste. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  68. 
Treasure,  as  a  war  might  draw  forth,  so  a  peace  succeed- 
ing might  coj/'er  up.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 
The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold. 

Shak.,  iMcrece,  1.  855. 

2.  To  fumish  or  ornament  with  coffers,  as  a 
cellirig. 

■coffer-dam  (ko£'6r-dam),  «.  1.  A  water-tight 
wooden  inolosure  built  in  a  body  of  water,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  firm  and  diy  foundation  for 
bridges,  piers,  etc.,  by  pumping  out  the  water 
from  its  interior,  it  is  usually  formed  of  two  or  more 
rows  of  piles,  driven  close  together  and  rising  above  the 
level  of  liigh  water,  with  clay  packed  in  between  the  rows. 
Coffer-daujs  are  sometimes  l)ui1t  against  the  sides  of  ves- 
sels, in  order  to  make  repairs  below  the  water-line  with- 
out having  recourse  to  a  dry-dock. 
2.  A  protective  packing;  for  the  hulls  of  war- 
ships. It  is  made  of  the  pjth  of  corn  stalks.  When  wet 
it  swells,  and  thus  serves  to  close  th-^  lioles  made  by  shot. 

cofferer  (kof'6r-6r),  n.  1.  One  who  lays  up 
treasure  in  a  coffer  or  chest ;  one  who  hoards 
money.     [Bare.] 

Ye  fortune's  cofferers  t  ye  pow'rs  of  wealth  1     - 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  550. 

2.  Formerly,  a  principal  officer  of  ihe  royal 
household  of  England,  who  had  oversight  of 
the  other  officers  of  the  court.  He  was  next  under 
the  controller,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
His  duties  are  now  performed  by  the  lord  steward  and 
I)aymaster  of  the  household. 

Samuel  Sandys  .  .  .  was  raised  to  the  house  of  peers, 
and  made  cofferer  of  the  household. 

S.  DoweU,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  114. 
St.  A  treasurer. 

Clomn.  Wliither  should  this  money  be  travelled? 

For.  To  the  devil,  I  think. 

Clown.  'Tis  with  his  cofferer  I  am  certain,  that's  the 
usurer.     Fletcher  (and  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  ii.  2. 

•coffer-flsh  (kof '6r-fish),  n,  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Ostraeion;  a  trunk-fish. 

'Coffering  (kof'er-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cof- 
fer, «.]  In  mining,  the  operation  of  secvtring 
the  shaft  of  a  mine  from  the  ingress  of  water 
by  ramming  in  clay  between  the  casing  and  the 
rook. 

coffersMpt  (kof'er-ship),  n.     [<  coffer  +  -sMp.] 

The  office  of  treasurer,  cash-keeper,  or  purser. 

His  Majesty  pleased  the  people  greatly  to  put  him  from 

the  coffership.  Raleigh,  Remains  (Ord  MS.). 

coffer-work  (kof'er-werk),  n.  1.  In  arch.,  a 
surface  ornamented  with  coffers. —  2.  In  ma- 
sonry, rubble-work  faced  with  stone.— coffer- 
WOrk  ceiling.    See  ceiling. 

CofSn  (kof-  or  kdf 'in),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cophin  (def.  3),  after  the  L.;  <  ME.  cojin,  coffin, 
a  basket,  a  pie-crust  (the  sense  of  'chest  in 
which  a  dead  human  body  is  buried,'  for  which 
ME.  cofer  is  found,  does  not  belong  to  cofin  in 
ME.),  <  OF.  cofin  =  Pr.  cofin  =  Sp.  cofin,  a 
basket,  =  It.  cofano,  formerly  also  cofino,  cof- 
fino,  a  basket,  trunk,  coffer,  <  L.  cophinus,  a 
basket,  <  Gr.  kSAivoc,  a  basket.  See  coffer,  the 
same  word  in  other  ME.  and  mod.  senses.]  If. 
A  basket. 

And  thei  token  the  relifs  of  broken  metis  twelve  coffins 
lul  and  of  the  flschis.  Wydif,  Mark  vi. 

2t.  A  mold  of  paste  for  a  pie ;  the  crust  of  a  pie. 
See  custard-coffin. 
Of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  wiU  rear.     Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  2. 

If  you  spend 
The  red-deer  pies  in  your  house,  or  sell  them  forth,  sir. 
Cast  so  that  I  may  have  their  coffins  all 
Betumed  here,  and  piled  up. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  1. 

3.  The  chest,  box,  or  case  in  which  a  dead  hu- 
man body  is  placed  for  burial :  usually  made 
of  wood  or  lead,  but  sometimes  of  stone  or  iron, 
or  even  of  glass. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4  (song). 

His  [Saint  Luke's]  bones  were  brought  from  Constanti- 
nople in  an  yron  coffin.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 178. 

4t.  A  paper  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  used 
as  a  bag  by  grocers;  a  cap  or  cornet. —  5.  In 
farriery,  the  hollow  part  of  a  horse's  hoof,  or 
the  whole  hoof  below  the  coronet,  including  the 
coffin-bone.— 6.  la  printing:  (at)  The  wooden 
frame  which  inclosed  the  stone  or  bed  of  the 
old  form  of  hand  printing-press.  (6)  The  frame 
which  Incloses  an  imposing-stone. — 7.  In  mill- 
ing, one  of  the  sockets  in  the  eye  of  the  runner, 
which  receives  the  end  of  the  driver.  E.  H. 
Knight. — 8.  Jnmiming,  old  workings  open  to  the 
day,  where  the  ore  was  raised  to  the  surface  by 
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the  oast-after-east  method.     [Cornwall.]  —  9. 

In  ceram.,  same  as  cassette To  put  or  drive  a 

nail  In  one's  coffin,  to  do  anything  that  may  tend  to 
shorten  one's  days. 
cofan  (kof-  or  k6f  in),  v.  t.    [<  coffin,  m.]     It. 
To  cover  with  paste  or  crust.     See  coffin,  n.,  2 ; 
also  extract  under  balceci-meat,  2. 
And  coffm'd  in  crust,  till  now  she  was  hoary. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Gypsies. 

2.  To  put  or  inclose  in  a  coffin,  as  a  corpse ; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  confine  ;  shut  up. 

They  Coffin  him  and  place  him  in  a  roome  richly  fur- 
nished, and  couer  him  with  a  sheet,  in  which  they  paint 
his  portraiture.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  446. 

Myself  will  see  him  coffin'd  and  embalmed. 
And  in  one  tomb  rest  with  him. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (T),  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  3. 

Tear  forth  the  fathers  of  poor  families 
Out  of  their  beds,  and  coffin  them  alive 
In  some  kind  clasping  prison. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 
Some  coffin'd  in  their  cabins  lie,  equally 
Gilev'd  that  they  are  not  dead,  and  yet  must  die. 

Donne,  The  Storm. 
coffin-boat  (kof 'in-bot),  n.    A  sink-boat  or  bat- 
tery used  in  shooting  wild   fowl,  especially 
ducks.     See  battery,  14.     [Chesapeake  Bay.] 
coffin-bone  (kof  in-bou),  n.    The  last  phalanx 
of  a  horse's  foot ;  the  distal  phalangeal  bone. 
See  hoof. 
coffin-carrier  (kof'in-kar''''i-er),  n.     [Equiv.  to 
pall-bearer,  in  allusion   to  its  black  back.] 
The  great  blaok-baeked  gull,  Larus  marinus. 
See  blaokback,  1.     [Local,  New  Eng.] 
coffin-fish  (kof 'in-fish),  n.    A  fish  of  the  family 
Ostraciontidce.     The  name  is  applied  in  New 
South  Wales  to  Ostraeion  diaphanus  and  0.  eon- 
catenattis,  and  to  Jracana  lenticularis. 
COffle  (kof'l),  n.     [Also  written  eaufle  and  Icaf- 
fle,  and  in  the  general  sense  '  caravan'  also  cafi- 
lah,  caffilah,  hafilah,  Tcafila,  <  Ar.  hdfila,  >  Pers. 
Hind.  Tcafila,  a  caravan:  see  Tcafila.']    A  train  or 
gang  of  slaves  transported  or  marched  for  sale. 
Lundy  was  a  constant  witness  of  the  horrors  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  [slave]  traffic  as  the  coffies  of  chained  victims 
were  driven  through  the  streets. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  371. 

COffre-fort  (kof'er-fort),  n.  [P.,  orig.  coffrefort: 
coffre,  a  box ;  fort,  <  L.  fortis,  strong :  see  cof- 
fer, n.,  a,TxA  fortitude.']  A  strong  box,  especially 
one  of  a  decorative  character,  generally  small, 
and  wrought  either  in  steel  or  a  similar  mate- 
rial, for  use  in  keeping  money  or  valuable  pa- 
pers ;  an  imitation  of  such  a  box  in  wood  or 
the  like. 

coffret  (kof  ret),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  coffre,  a  coffer: 
see  coffer,  n.]  A  casket,  especially  one  of  orna- 
mental design  and  character. 

Oblong  box  or  coffret,  old  black  Boule,  height  5  inches, 
length  13  inches.      S.  K.  Cat.  Spec.  Exhib.,  1862,  No.  818. 

coflyt,  adv.  [ME.,  also  coflich,  <  AS.  cafUce, 
quickly,  valiantly,  <  cdf,  quick:  see  cof&nA-hfi.] 
Quickly;  impetuously. 

The  Kynge  with  his  keene  ost  [host]  cofiich  fights. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  297. 

cofound  (ko-found'),  V.  t.  [<  co-1  +  fownd!^.] 
To  found  together  or  at  the  same  time. 

It  [the  steeple  of  St.  Paul's]  .  .  .  was  originally  co-found- 
ed by  King  Ethelbert  with  the  body  of  the  Church. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  London,  II.  346. 

cofounder  (ko-foun'der),  n.  [<  co-i  +  founder^.] 
A  joint  founder. 

cofret,  «■     -A.  Middle  English  form  of  coffer. 
coft.    Preterit  and  past  participle  of  coff^. 
COg^  (kog),  n.     [<  ME.  cogge,  cage  (after  MD. 
Icogghe,  D.  Tcog  =  MLG.  LG.  Tcogge  (>  G.  Icogge) 
=  Dan.  'kogge,  Icog,  Tcaag=  Sw.  dial.  M^  =Icel. 
huggr;  ML.  cogga,  coggo,  cogo),  a  var.  of  ME. 
cohke,  E.coclci,  <  OP.  coque,  a  small  boat:  see 
cockK]     1.  A  small  boat;  a  cockboat;  acock. 
Jason  and  Ercules  also 
That  in  a  cogge  to  londe  were  ygo. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1481. 

Easte  ancres  full  kene  into  the  water, 
Cogges  with  cablis  cachyn  to  londe, 
And  lay  so  on  lone  the  long  night  oner. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1077. 

3.  A  trading-vessel;  a  galley;  a  ship  in  general. 

Coggez  and  crayers  than  crossez  thaire  mastez 
At  the  commandment  of  the  kynge. 

Mm-te  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  738. 

Agaynes  hem  comen  her  naveye, 
Cogges  and  dromoundes,  many  galeye. 
Richard  Co'er  de  Lion  (Weber's  Metr.  Rom.,  II.),  1.  4783. 

C0g2  (kog),  n.  [<  ME.  cog,  cogge,  Tcog  =  Sw. 
kugge,  a  cog;  prob.  of  Celtic  origin,  <  Gael.  Ir. 
cog  =  W.  cocas,  pi.  cocus,  coes,  a  cog.  In  def. 
5,  cf .  coekP,  a  notch.]  1 .  A  tooth,  catch,  or  pro- 
jection, usually  one  of  a  continuous  series  of 
such  projections,  on  the  periphery  or  the  side 
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of  a  wheel,  or  on  any  part  of  a  machine,  which, 
on  receiving  motion,  engages  with  a  corre- 
spondiug  tooth  or  projection  on  another  wheel 
or  other  part  of  the  machine,  and  imparts  mo- 
tion to  it.    See  cut  under  cog-wheel. 

Cogge  of  a  mylle,  scarioballum.     Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  85. 

Please  you  to  set  the  watermill  with  the  ivory  cogs  m  *t 
a-grinding.     Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 

2t.  A  mill-wheel;  a  cog-wheel. 

The  were  i-cundur  [Icinder,  that  is,  more  akin  or  like]  to 

one  frogge 
That  sit  at  mulne  [mill]  under  cogge. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  85, 

3.  In  mining,  same  as  chocTc^^. — 4.  The  short 
handle  of  a  scythe.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  5.  A  kind 
of  notch  used  in  tailing  joists  or  wall-plates. 
—Cog  and  round,  a  device,  consisting  of  a  cog-wheel 
workmg  into  the  rounds  of  a  lantern-wheel,  for  raising  a 
bucket  from  a  well. 

C0g2  (kog),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cogged,  ppr.  cog- 
ging. [<  ME.  cog'srew  ;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
furnish  with  cogs. 

Coggyn  a  mylle,  scarioballo.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  86. 

2.  To  wedge  up  so  as  to  render  steady  or  pre- 
vent motion :  as,  to  cog  the  leg  of  a  table  which 
stands  unevenly;  to  cog  a  wheel  of  a  carriage 
with  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood.  [Scotch.] — 3. 
To  harrow.  [North.  Eng.]  —Cogged  respiration 
or  breath-sound.    See  breath-sound. 

cogS,  cogue  (kog),  11.  [Se.  (dim.  coggie,  q.  v.), 
<  Gael,  eogan,  a  small  drinking-vessel,  cog,  a 
drink,  =  Ir.  cogan,  cog,  a  drink,  =  W.  cogan,  a 
bowl;  prob.  connected  with  OGael.  coca,  hol- 
low, empty,  W.  coeg,  empty.  Cf.  cogK]  1.  A 
circular  wooden  vessel  used  for  holding  milk, 
broth,  etc.     [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

Their  drink  is  ale  made  of  beer-malt,  and  tunned  up  in 
a  small  vessel  called  a  cogue ;  after  it  has  stood  a  few 
hours,  they  drink  it  out  of  the  cogue,  yest  and  all. 

Mod.  Account  of  Scotland,  1670  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  141). 
For  fear  by  foes  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogues  of  brose. 
Battle  of  Sheriff'-Muir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  261). 

2.  A  measure  used  at  some  mills,  containing 
the  fourth  part  of  a  peek. — 3.  Intoxicating 
liquor. 

C0g3,  cogue  (kog),  ij.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cogged, 
cogued,  ppr.  cogging,  cogumg.  [Sc,  from  the 
noun.]    To  empty  into  a  wooden  vessel. 

cog*  (kog),«. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cogged,  ppr.  cogging. 
[Not  found  in  ME. ;  perhaps  from  W.  coegio, 
make  void,  trick,  pretend,  <  coeg,  empty,  vain, 
saucy,  siUy,  foolish:  see  cog's.   Ct.  cokes'-,  coax.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  flatter;  wheedle;  seduce  or  win 
by  adulation  or  artifice. 

I'll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Eonie.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2. 

With  such  poor  fetches  to  cog  a  laughter  from  us. 

Milton,  Colasterion. 

2.  To  obtrude  or  thrust  by  falsehood  or  decep- 
tion; foist;  palm:  usually  with  jw  or  o)i. 

Fustian  tragedies  .  .  .  have  by  concerted  applause  been 
cogged  upon  the  town  for  masterpieces.  Dennis. 

3.  To  adapt  (a  die)  for  cheating,  by  loading  it, 
so  as  to  direct  its  fall:  as,  to  play  with  cogged 
dice. 

I  know  none  breathing,  but  will  cogge  a  dye 
For  twentie  thousand  double  pistolets. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  iii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  wheedle;  flatter;  dissimu- 
late. 

Cog,  lie,  flatter,  and  face 

Four  ways  in  Court  to  win  men  grace. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  54, 
For  they  will  cog  so  when  they  wish  to  use  men, 
Witli  "Pray  be  cover'd,  sir,"  "I  beseech  you,  sit." 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iii  1, 
]VIistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ui.  3. 

2.  To  cheat,  especially  by  means  of  loaded  dice. 

For  guineas  in  other  men's  breeches 

Your  gamesters  will  palm  and  will  cog.       Swift. 

cog*  (kog),  n.  [<  cog^,  v.]  1.  A  trick  or  de- 
ception. 

Letting  it  pass  for  an  ordinary  co^'upon  them. 

Bp.  Watson. 
2.  pi.  Loaded  dice. 

It  were  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  get  my  dinner  that  day 
wherein  my  master  had  not  sold  a  dozen  of  devices,  a  case 
of  cogs,  and  a  suit  of  shifts  in  the  morning. 

Greene,  James  IV.,  ii.  1. 

cog-bells  (kog'belz),  n.  pi.  [Cf .  equiv.  E.  dial. 
conkabell.]    Icicles.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cogence  (ko'jens), ».    [<.  cogent :  see -ence.]   Co- 
gency.    [Rare.] 
An  argument  of  cogence.    Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  293. 

cogency  (ko'jen-si),  n.  [<  cogent:  see  -enoy.'] 
Power  of  proving  or  of  producing  belief ;  the 
quality  of  being  highly  probable  or  convincing; 
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force;  credibility:  as,  the  coffenc)/ of  an  alleged 
motive,  or  of  evidence ;  the  cogency  of  one's  ar- 
guments or  reasoning. 

Maxims  and  axioms,  principles  of  science,  because  they 
are  seU-evldent,  have  been  supposed  innate ;  although  no- 
body ever  shewed  the  foundation  of  their  clearness  and  co- 
gency. Locke. 

Kegative  evidence  ...  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the 
same  cogency  as  that  which  forbids  us  to  assume  the  exis- 
tence between  the  Earth  and  Venus  of  a  planet  as  large  as 
either  of  them.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  68. 

COgenialt  (ko-je'nial),  a.  [<  co^  +  genial;  var. 
of  congenial'.^    Congenial. 

A  writer  of  a  cogeuMl  cast. 

T.  WaHon,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  357. 

cogent  (ko' jent),  a.  [=  P.  cogent,  < L.  cogen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  cogere,  collect,  compress,  compel,  contr. 
of  "co-igere,  for  *co-agere,  <  co-,  together,  +  age- 
re,  drive:  see  co-l  and  act,  «.]  1.  Compelling 
by  physical  force;  potent;  irresistible  by  physi- 
cal means.  [Rare.] 
The  cogent  force  of  nature.  Prior. 

2.  Compelling  assent  or  conviction;  appealing 
powerfully  to  the  intellect  or  moral  sense ;  not 
easily  denied  or  refuted:  as,  a  cogent  reason  or 
argument. 

This  most  cogent  proof  of  a  Deity.  Benttey. 

This  way  of  reasoning  was  so  obvious  and  cogent  that 
many,  even  among  the  Jews  themselves,  acknowledged  the 
force  of  it.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  v. 

cogently  (ko'jent-li),  adv.    In  a  cogent  manner. 

coggeH,  cogge'^t-  A  Middle  English  spelling  of 
cog^,  cog^. 

cogger^  (kog'6r),  n.  [<  cog^,  n.,  3,  -1-  -erl.]  In 
mining,  one  who  builds  up  the  roof -supports  or 
cogs. 

cogger^  (kog'^r),  n.  [<  cogi  +  -ej-1.]  A  flat- 
terer ;  a  deceiver ;  a  cheat. 

COggeryt  (kog'6r-i),  «.  [<  co^*  -1-  -ery.']  The 
practice  of  cogging  or  cheating,  especially  at 
dice;  trickery;  falsehood;  knavery. 

This  is  a  second  false  surmise  or  coggeric  of  the  Jesuits 
to  keep  the  ignorant  in  error. 

Bp.  Watson,  Quodlibets  of  Religion  (ed.  1602),  p.  195. 

COggie  (kog'i),  n.  [Sc,  dim.  of  cogK'i  1.  A 
small  wooden  bowl. — 2.  The  contents  of  a 
oog^e,  as  porridge,  brose,  liquor,  etc. 

cogging!  (kog'ing),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  cog^,  v.2 
The  practice  of  cheating  by  loaded  dice. 

As  to  diceiug,  I  think  it  becommeth  best  deboshed  soul- 
diers  to  play  at  on  the  heads  of  their  drums,  being  only 
ruled  by  hazard,  and  subject  to  knavish  cogging. 

Quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  17. 

cogging^  (kog'ing),  n.    Same  as  calking^. 

COgglel^  (kog'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  cog\2  A  small 
boat. 

COggle^  (kog'l),  IK  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coggled,  ppr. 
coggliiig.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  <  coggle\  «.,  a  small 
boat,  or  else  var.  of  cockle^,  move  up  and 
down,  as  waves:  see  coggle^  and  cockle'^.']  To 
move  from  side  to  side ;  be  shaky.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

COggle^  (kog'l),  n.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  dim.  of  cock^, 
a  roundish  heap,  etc.  (of.  Sw.  dial,  hokkel,  a 
lump  of  earth),  or  var.  of  equiv.  cobble\  q.  v. ; 
but  cf.  D.  kogel  =  MHG.  kugele,  kugel,  G.  kugel, 
a  ball,  bowl,  globe.]  A  small  roimd  stone; 
a  cobble.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

COggledy  (kog '  l  -  di),  a.  [Extension  of  coggly, 
or  var.  of  cocklety,']  Shaky ;  unstable.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Take  care  of  that  step-ladder  though ;  it  is  coggledy,  as 
I  observed  when  you  came  down. 

Misg  Edgeworth,  Helen,  xxv. 

COgglestone  (kog'l-ston),  n.  [<  coggle^  +  stone. 
Ct..  cobblestone.~i    A  cobblestone. 

coggly  (kog'li),  a.  [Sc,  also  spelled  eogglie; 
<  eoggle^  +  -i/^.]     Unsteady ;  unstable. 

COgitability  (koj"i-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  cogita- 
bilit4;  <  cogitable:  see  -hility.']  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  cogitable  or  thinkable ;  possi- 
bility of  being  thought. 

Conceptions  .  .  .  of  whatsoever  hath  any  entity  or  co^'- 
idbility.  Cudworth,  Morality,  iv.  1. 

cogitable  (koj'i-ta-bl),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  Sp.  cogi- 
table, <  L.  cogitafyilis,  i  cogitate,  think :  see  cogi- 
tate.^ I.  a.  Capable  of  being  thought;  that  may 
be  apprehended  by  thinking;  thinkable;  not 
logically  absurd. 

Creation  is  cogitable  by  us  only  as  a  putting  forth  of  di- 
vine power.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  593. 

H.  n.  Anything  capable  of  being  the  subject 
of  thought.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
COgitabund  (koj'i-ta-bund),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  eogi- 
tabundo  =  It.  cogiiabondo,  <  LL.  cogitdbundus, 
thoughtful,  <  L.  cogitare,  think:  see  cogitate.^ 
Fiill  of  thought;  deeply  thoughtful.     [Kare.] 
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Bosch,  in  a  clerical  dress,  is  seated  in  an  easy-chair,  cogi- 
tabund,  with  a  manuscript  open  before  him. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  cxii. 

COgitabundity  (koj"i-ta-bun'di-ti),  re.  [<  cogi- 
tabund -i- -ity.]  Deep  tfioughtfiilness.  [Humor- 
ous.] 

cogitate  (koj'i-tat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  cogitated, 
ppr.  cogitating.  [<  L.  cogitatus,  pp.  of  cogitare 
(>  It.  cogitare  =  Sp.  Pg.  cogitar  =  OP.  cogiter), 
consider,  ponder,  weigh,  think  upon,  prob.  a 
contr.  (as  cogere  for  *coigere,  *coagere)  for  *co- 
igitare,  for  co-agitare  (which  occurs  later  as  a 
new  formation  in  Ut.  sense  'shake  together'),  < 
CO-,  together,  -1-  agitare,  shake:  see  co-^  and 
agitate.^  I.  intrans.  To  think  earnestly  or 
studiously;  reflect;  ponder;  meditate:  as,  to 
cogitate  upon  means  of  escape. 

He  that  calleth  a  thing  into  his  mind  .  .  .  cogitatethnud 

considereth.  Bacon,  Learning. 

II.  trans.  To  revolve  in  the  mind;  think  about 

attentively;  meditate  on;  hence,  devise  or  plan: 

as,  he  is  cogitating  mischief. 

We  .  .  .  did  cogitate  nothing  more  than  how  to  satisfy 
the  parts  of  a  good  pastor.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  780. 

cogitation  (koj-i-ta'shon),  re.  [In  early  ME. 
cogitaciun,  <  OP.  cogitaciun,  cogitaoion,  F.  cogi- 
tation =  Pr.  cogitatio  =  Pg.  cogitagao  =  It.  cogi- 
tasione,  <  L.  cogitatio{n-),  <  cogitare,  think:  see 
cogitate.']  1.  The  act  of  cogitating  or  thinking; 
earnest  reflection ;  meditation;  contemplation. 
On  some  great  charge  employ'd 
He  seem'd,  or  flx'd  in  cogitation  deep. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  ill.  629. 
Round  the  decaying  trunk  of  human  pride. 
At  morn,  and  eve,  and  midnight's  solemn  hour, 
Do  penitential  cogitatioTis  cling. 

Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  i.  21. 
Hence  —  2.  That  which  is  thought  out;  apian; 
a  scheme.     [Bare.] 

The  king,  perceiving  that  his  desires  were  intemperate, 
and  his  cogitations  vast  and  irregular,  began  not  to  brook 
him  well.  Bacon,  Henry  VII. 

cogitative  (koj'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [=  P.  cogitatif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  cogitativo,  <  ML.  cogitativus,  <  L.  co- 
gitatus, pp.  of  cogitare,  think:  see  cogitate  and 
-ive.]  1.  Having  the  power  of  cogitating  or 
meditating;  thinking;  reflective:  as,  cogitative 
faculties. — 2.  Given  to  thought  or  contempla- 
tion; thoughtful. 
The  earl .  .  .  being  by  nature  somewhat  more  co^"ta<iye. 
SirH.  Wotton,  Parallel  between  Essex  and  Buckingham. 

COgitatively  (koj'i-ta-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  cogita- 
tive or  thinking  manner. 

COgitativi'te'  (koi"i-ta-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  cogitative 
-(-  -ity.2    Power  of  cogitation.     [Rare.] 

To  change  death  into  life,  incapacity  of  thinking  into 
cogitativity.  W.  WoUmt(m. 

cogito  ergo  sum  (koj'i-to  6r'g6  sum).  [L.:  co- 
gito,  1st  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  cogitare, 
think;  ergo,  therefore;  sum,  1st  pers.  sing.  pres. 
ind.  of  esse,  be:  see  cogitate,  ergo,  and  be^. 2  Lit- 
erally, I  think,  therefore  I  am:  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Cartesian  system  of  philosophy. 
See  Cartesian. 

COgmant  (kog'man),  m.;  pi.  cogmen  (-men).  [< 
cog(ware)  +  'Man.']  A  dealer  in  or  a  maker  of 
cogware. 

cognac  (ko'nyak),  n.  [Pormerly  also  cogniac;  < 
F.  cognac:  so  called  from  Cogrreac  in  Prance.]  1. 
Properly,  a  Prench  brandy  of  superior  quality 
distilled  from  wines  produced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cognac  in  the  department  of  Charente, 
Prance ;  more  loosely,  any  of  the  brandies  of 
that  department.  Hence — 2.  In  Europe,  any 
brandy  of  good  quality  (this  name  having  su- 
perseded the  original  terms  eau-de-vie,  brannt- 
wein,  eta.) ;  in  the  United  States,  Prench  brandy 
in  general.    See  champagne. 

Cognac  pottery.     See  pottery. 

cognate  (kog'nat),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  co- 
gnado  =  It.  cognato,  <  L.  cognatus,  <  co-,  toge- 
ther, -I-  *gnatus,  old  form  of  natus,  bom,  pp.  of 
*gnasd,,  nasci,  be  bom:  see  natal,  native.  Cf. 
agnate,adnate.]  I.  a.  1.  Allied  by  blood;  con- 
nected or  related  by  birth;  specifically,  of  the 
same  parentage,  near  or  remote,  as  another. 
See  cognation,  1. — 2.  Belated  in  origin;  trace- 
able to  the  same  source ;  proceeding  from  the 
same  stock  or  root ;  of  the  same  family,  in  a 
general  sense :  as,  connate  languages  or  dia- 
lects; words  cognate  in  origin. — 3.  Allied  in 
nature,  quality,  or  form;  having  affinity  of  any 
kind:  as,  cognate  sounds. 

There  is  a  difference  between  poetry  and  the  cognate 
arts  of  expression,  since  the  former  has  somewhat  less  to 
do  with  material  processes  and  effects. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  3. 
In  ancient  Hellas  there  were  four  classes  of  religious  ob- 
servance more  or  less  cognate  with  pilgrimage,  though  not 
in  any  case  identical  therewith.       Encyc.  Brit    X&  91 
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Cognate  acrusative  or  otijective.  See  objeciin.—cog- 
nate  notions,  in  logic .-  (o)  Notions  essentially  identical 
and  differing  only  in  being  conceived  by  different  minds 
or  by  the  same  mind  at  different  times.  (6)  Any  similar 
notions. — Cognate  propositions,  in  logic,  propositions 
having  the  same  subject  or  the  same  predicate. 

II.  «.  [=  F.  cognat,  etc.,  <  L.  cognatus,  fem. 
cognata,  n. :  see  above.]  1.  One  connected 
with  another  by  ties  of  kindred;  specifically, 
in  the  plural,  all  those  whose  descent  can  be 
traced  from  one  pair.  In  its  technical  use  in 
Koman  law  it  implied  a  lawful  marriage  as  the 
source.  See  agnate  and  cognation,  1. — 2.  Any- 
thing related  to  another  by  origin  or  derivation, 
as  a  language  or  a  word:  as,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  are  cognates. 

COgnateness  (kog'nat-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
relation  of  being  cognate.     Coleridge. 

COgnati  (kog-na'ti),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  cognatus, 
n.:  see  cognate,  a.  and  re.]  Persons  related  by 
birth;  specifically,  the  descendants  of  the  same 
pair.    See  cognation,  1. 

cognatic  (kog-nat'ik),  a.  [<  cognate  +  4e;  = 
P.  cognatiqrie  =  Sp.  cogndtico  =  Pg.  cognatioo.] 
Cognate ;  pertaining  to  relationship  by  descent 
from  one  pair.    See  cognation,  1. 

The  old  Roman  law  established,  for  example,  a  funda- 
mental  difference  between  Agnatic  and  Cognatic  relation- 
ship, that  is,  between  the  Family  considered  as  based  upon 
common  subjection  to  patriarchal  authority  and  the  Fam- 
ily considered  (in  conformity  with  modern  ideas)  as  united 
through  the  mere  fact  of  a  common  descent.  This  dis- 
tinction disappears  in  the  "law  common  to  all  nations." 
Maine,  Ancient  Law  (3d  Am.  ed.),  p.  56. 

cognation  (kog-na'shon), «.   [<  ME.  cognadoun, 

<  OP.  cognacion,  P.  cognation  =  Pr.  cognation 
=  Sp.  cognacion  =  Pg.  cognagSo  =  It.  cogna- 
■zione,  <  L.  cognatio(n-),  <  cognatus,  kindred: 
see  cognate.]  1.  Relationship  by  descent  from 
the  same  pair,  including  both  the  male  and  the 
female  lines.     See  agnation. 

'He  that  honours  his  parents  .  .  .  will  dearly  account  of 
all  his  relatives  and  persons  of  the  same  cognation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L  210. 

Cognatifm  is  ...  a  relative  term,  and  the  degree  of 
connexion  in  blood  which  it  indicates  depends  on  the  par- 
ticular marriage  which  is  selected  as  the  commencement 
of  the  calculation.  If  we  begin  with  the  marriage  of  fa- 
ther and  mother.  Cognation  will  only  express  the  relation- 
ship of  brothers  and  sisters  ;  if  we  take  that  of  the  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  then  uncles,  aunts,  and  theU*  de- 
scendants will  also  be  included  in  the  notion  of  Cogntditm; 
and  following  the  same  process  a  larger  number  of  Cog- 
nates may  be  continually  obtained  by  choosing  the  start- 
ing point  higher  and  higher  up  in  the  line  of  ascent. 

Maine,  Ancient  Law  (3d  Am.  ed.),  p.  142. 

2.  AfBnityby  kindred  origin. 

His  cognation  with  the  ^acides  and  kings  of  Molossus. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  159. 

His  [the  Lord's]  baptism  did  signify,  by  a  cognatwn  to 

their  usual  rites  and  ceremonies  of  ablution,  and  washing 

gentile  proselytes,  that  the  Jews  had  so  far  receded  from 

their  duty  .  .  .  that  they  were  in  the  state  of  strangers. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1.  86. 

3.  Affinity  of  any  kind;  resemblance  in  nature 
or  character. 

He  induceth  us  to  ascribe  effects  unto  causes  of  no  cog- 
nation. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

cognisability,  cognisable,  etc.  See  cognisa- 
bility,  etc. 

cogni'ta,  n.    Plural  of  cognitum. 

cognition  (kog-nish'gn),  n.  [<  ME.  cognidm 
=  P.  cognition  =  Pr!  cognicio  =  Sp.  eognicimi 
(obs.)  =  It.  cognieione,  <  L.  cognitio(n-),  know- 
ledge, perception,  a  judicial  examination,  trial, 

<  cognitus,  pp.  of  eognoscere,  know,  <  co-,  to- 
gether, +  *gnoscere,  older  form  of  noscere,  = 
Gr.  yi-yv&anetv,  yvin/at  =  E.  know:  see  knov)\ 
and  cf .  cognize,  cognizance,  cognizor,  cognosce, 
connoisseur.]  1.  Knowledge,  or  certain  know- 
ledge, as  from  personal  view  or  experience; 
perception;  cognizance. 

This  deuyn  [divine]  was  of  good  cognicitm, 
And  a  scoler  was  of  Tholouse  certain, 
As  witnesseith  litterall  scripture  plain. 

Eom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6981. 
Sometime  he  [Constantine]  took,  as  St.  Augustme  wit- 
nesseth,  even  personal  cognition  of  them. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  8. 
I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel ;  I  am  aU  patience. 

Shah,  T.  and  C,  v.  2. 
2.  A  mental  act  or  process,  or  the  product  of 
an  act,  of  the  general  nature  of  knowing  or 
learning,  (a)  The  act  of  acquiring  any  sort  of  idea; 
consciousness  referring  to  an  object  as  affecting  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  objectiflcation  of  feeling ;  an  act  of  knowing 
in  the  widest  sense,  including  sensation,  imagination,  in- 
stinct, etc. :  in  this  sense,  discriminated  as  a  function  of 
the  mind  from  feeling  and  volition. 

1  frequently  employ  cognition  as  a  synonym  of  know- 
ledge. Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xxi- 
The  very  facts  which  lead  us  to  distinguish  feelinf  from 
cognition  and  conation  make  against  the  hypothesis  that 
consciousness  can  ever  be  all  feeling. 

James  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  40. 
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'  (6)  The  formation  of  a  concept,  judgment,  or  argument,  or 
that  which  is  formed ;  the  acquiBition  of  knowledge  by 
thinking,  or  the  knowledge  itself. 

The  theory  of  coijnition,  on  which  this  ultimate  concep- 
tion rests,  and  from  which  it  is  developed,  may  be  regard- 
ed either  as  an  analysis  of  experience  or  a£  the  idea  of  self- 
cousciousness.  Adarnson,  Philos.  of  Eant,  p.  143. 

(c)  A  mental  representation  (the  act  or  the  product)  which, 
by  the  operation  of  sensory  perception  or  thought,  is  made 
to  correspond  to  an  external  object,  though  not,  it  may 
be,  accurately.  The  word  cognitio  was  the  ordinary  scho- 
lastic term  in  this  sense.  Cognition  was  occasionally  used 
by  Hobbes,  Cudworth,  and  other  writers  whose  vocabulary 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Latin,  but  is  rarely  met 
with  in  later  English  before  Hamilton. 

All  cognitiong — even  the  most  abstract  —  are  primarily 
feelings.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iii.  §  80. 

3.  In  old  Scots  law,  a  process  in  the  Court  of 
Session  iDy  wMoh  oases  concerning  disputed 
marches  were  determined. — 4t.  Same  as  cog- 
nizance, 2. 

The  bishops  were  ecclesiastical  judges  over  the  presby- 
ters, the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  laity.  .  .  ,  There  was  in- 
herent in  them  a  power  of  cognition  of  causes,  and  coercion 
of  persons.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  206. 

Abstractive  or  speculative  cognition.  See  abstrac- 
tive.—Aotxtal  cognition,  adequate  cognition.  See  the 
adjectives.— Analytical  cognition,  the  logical  dissec- 
tion of  a  notion. —  Cognition  and  sale,  in  Scotland,  a 
process  before  the  Court  of  Session,  at  the  instance  of  a 
pupil  and  his  tutors,  for  obtaining  a  warrant  to  sell  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  pupil's  estate.— Cognition  and 
sasine,  in  Scotland,  a  form  of  entering  an  heir  in  bur- 
gage property.— Condition  Of  cognition.  See  comli- 
iton. —Empirical  cognition,  an  act  of  learning  from 
experience,  or  the  knowledge  so  obtained.— Enl^nati- 
cal  eognltlon,  abstractive  cognition,  especially  of  God : 
so  called  in  allusion  to  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  ''Now  we  see  in 
a  mirror,  darkly";  in  the  Vulgate,  "Videmus  nunc  per 
speculum  in  senigmate."— Essential  COgnltiont,  God's 
knowledge  as  belonging  to  him  essentially. — Form  Of 
cognition.  See  form.—  Habitual  cognition.  See  ha- 
iitual  knowledge^  under  knoioledge. — mstorical  cogni- 
tion, knowledge  of  facta. —  Immaterial  cognition,  an 
act  of  acquiring  knowledge  without  the  aid  of  the  bodily 
organs,  whether  of  the  peripheral  senses  or  of  the  brain. 
—Infused  cognition,  the  direct  communication  of  know- 
ledge from  on  high.— Intellective  cognition,  knowledge 
from  reason  and  not  from  sense. — Intellectual  cogni- 
tion, (cs)  Knowledge  by  the  understanding.  (&)  Cogni- 
tion by  direct  insight,  and  not  by  ratiocination. — Intui- 
tive cognition,  (a)  Knowl  edge  by  immediate  experience. 
(6)  Present  perception  of  an  object,  with  consciousness  of 
it  as  an  object. — Material  cognition,  an  act  of  learning 
by  means  of  the  bodily  organs,  that  is,  the  senses  or  the 
brain.— Matter  of  cognition.  See  matter.— Matutinal 
COgnltiont,  the  cognition  of  things  in  the  Divine  Word : 
so  called  because  the  angels  were  said  to  have  this  kind 
of  knowledge  in  the  morning. — Medium  Of  cognition. 
See  medium. — Meritorious  cognition,  knowledge  at- 
tained by  the  practice  of  virtue.- Mixed  cognition,  a 
cognition  partly  a  priori,  partly  a  posteriori. — Natural 
cognition,,  cognition  by  means  of  the  senses  and  reason, 
without  mu'aculous  assistance. —  Nocturnal  COgnltiont, 
that  knowledge  of  God  which  belongs  to  the  devils  and 
which  does  not  partake  of  the  divine  light.— Particular 
cognition.  See  paHicuiar.—  Fhilosopbical  cognition. 
See  philosophical.— 'PraM.oal  cognition,  (o)  Knowledge 
of  what  ought  to  be — that  is,  of  what  is  demanded  by  the 
moral  law :  opposed  to  theoretical  cognition,  or  knowledge 
of  what  is.  (b)  Knowledge  more  or  less  readily  capable  of 
practical  application :  opposed  to  speculative  or  jnetaphy st- 
eal cognition,  which  is  either  incapable  or  not  readily  capa- 
ble of  such  application. — Proper  COgnltiont,  the  cogni- 
tion of  an  object  in  its  peculiar  essence. — Pure  cognition, 
in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  cognition  of  an  object  so  far  as  it 
is  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  faculty  of  representation. 
— Rational  cognition,  cognition  a  priori,  from  reason. — 
Sensitive  cognition,  knowledge  by  the  senses.— Sin- 
gular cognition.  See  sing-itJar.— Symbolical  cogni- 
tion. See  symbolical  Icmwledge,  under  knowledge. — Syn- 
thetical cognition,  cognition  by  a  synthesis  of  notions, 
not  a  mere  analysis  of  them. — Tbeoretlcal  cognition. 
See  theoretical  knowledge,  under  knowledge. — Theory  Of 
cognition,  a  mixed  psychological  and  logical  account  of 
how  the  mind  is  able  to  attain  to  knowledge,  showing 
what  kinds  of  truth  and  certainty  are  possible  and  what 
kinds  are  impos3ible.-*Unlversal  coalition,  cognition 
of  an  object  as  one  of  a  class. 

cognitionibus  admittendis  (kog-msh-i-on'i- 
bus  ad-mi-ten 'dis).  [L.,  for  or  of  making 
acknowledgment :  cognitionibus,  abl.  pi.  of  cog- 
Mi*8o(M-), acknowledgment;  admittendis,  abl.pl. 
of  admittendus,  ger.  of  admittere,  admit:  see 
cognition  and  admit.']  In  old  Eng.  law,  a  writ, 
named  from  its  characteristic  phrase,  requir- 
ing a  magistrate  to  certify  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  fines  that  he  had  taken  and  neglect- 
ed to  report. 

cognitive  (kog'ni-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  cognitus  (see 
cognition)  +  -i»e;  =P.  oogniUf.]  1.  Capable  of 
cognition;  learning;  knowing. 

Cognitive  power,  or  conceptive,  the  power  of  knowing 
or  conceiving.  Hobbes,  Human  Nat.,  i. 

2.  Pertaining  to  cognition:  as,  the  cognitive 
faculties. 

Thmking  (employing  that  term  as  comprehending  all 
our  cognitive  energies)  is  of  two  kinds. 

Svr  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  578. 

coenitum  (kog '  ni  -  turn),  n. ;  pi.  cognita  (-ta). 
[L.,  neut.  of  cognitus :  see  cognition.']  An  ob- 
ject of  cognition Primum  cognitum,  the  first 

thing  or  kind  of  thing  known  in  the  order  of  learning. 
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The  question  of  the  Primum  Cognitum  ...  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xxxvi. 
COgnizability  (kog"ni-  or  kon'i-za-bil'i-ti),  re. 
[<  cogmzahU:  see  -Ulity.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing cognizable.  Also  spelled  cognisaUlity. 
cognizable  (kog'ni-  or  kon'i-za-bl),  a.  [For- 
merly also  connusable,  conusabU ;  <  OF.  co- 
gnoisable,  a  sophisticated  form  of  "conoisable, 
connoissable,  P.  connaissable,  <  OF.  conoistre,  P. 
connaitre,  <  L.  cognoscere,  know:  see  cognition, 
and  of.  cognizance.]  1.  Capable  of  being  cog- 
nized, known,  perceived,  or  apprehended:  as, 
the  causes  of  many  phenomena  are  not  cogniza- 
ble by  the  senses. 

No  articulate  sound  is  cognizable  until  the  inarticulate 
sounds  which  go  to  make  it  up  have  been  learned. 

H.  Spender,  Education,  p.  180. 
2.  Capable  of  being  subjected  to  judicial  ex- 
amination in  a  court-;  within  the  scope  of  the 
jurisdiction;  capable  of  being,  or  liable  to  be, 
heard,  tried,  and  determined. 

I  last  winter  erected  a  court  of  justice  for  the  correct- 
ing of  several  enormities  hi  dress  and  behaviour,  which 
are  not  cognizable  in  any  other  courts  of  this  realm. 

'  Addison,  Institution  of  the  Court, 

The  canonists  afHrm  that  a  suit  may  be  brought  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  for  every  matter  which  is  not  cogni- 
sable in  the  courts  of  secular  law,  and  for  a  great  many 
matters  which  are  so  cognisable. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  316. 

Also  spelled  cognisable. 
cognizably  (kog'ni-  or  kon'i-za-bU),  adv.  In  a 
cognizable  manner.  Also  spelled  cognisahly. 
cognizance  (kog'ni-  or  kon'i-zans),  n.  [For- 
merly also  connusance,  conusance;  <  MB.  cog- 
nisaunce,  conoissance,  conisance,  conysshaunce, 
konichauns,  etc.,  <  OF.  cognoisance,  connoissanee, 
conoisance,  cmioisance,  etc.  (mod.  P.  connais- 
sance),  <  conoissant,  ppr.  of  conoistre,  conostre, 
etc.,  <  L.  cognoscere,  know:  see  cognition,  and 
of.  cognisable,  connoisseur.]  1.  Knowledge  or 
notice;  perception;  observation:  now  chiefly 
in  the  phrase  take  cognizance. 

Lady,  of  my  name  ye  haue  conysarwe. 

Mom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  404. 
In  China,  the  Emperor  himself  takes  cognizance  of  all 
the  doctors  in  the  kingdom  who  profess  authorship. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxix. 
It  is  the  simple  truth  that  I  did  take  cognizance  of 
strange  sights  and  singular  people. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  18. 

2.  In  law:  (a)  The  exercise  of  jurisdiction;  a 
taking  of  authoritative  notice,  as  of  a  cause. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  original  jurisdiction  and 
cognizatwe  of  all  actions  of  trespass  vi  et  armis. 

Blackstone. 

The  senate  [of  Lucerne]  has  cognizance  of  all  criminal 
causes.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  338. 

(6)  Acknowledgment;  admission,  as  a  plea 
admitting  the  fact  alleged  in  the  declaration; 
a  fine  sur  conusance  de  droit,  (c)  A  plea  in  re- 
plevin, that  defendant  holds  the  goods  in  the 
right  of  another  as  his  bailiff  or  servant.  See 
avowry. — 3.  (a)  Any  badge  borne  to  facilitate 
recognition.  Before  the  introduction  of  systematic 
heraldiy,  nobles  and  leaders  adopted  simple  bearings  to 
be  depicted  upon  a  pennon  or  a  shield,  and  the  earliest 
heraldry  was  little  more  than  the  classification  of  these. 
Later,  since  no  parts  of  the  arms  proper  could  be  borne 
but  by  those  who  had  a  legal  right  to  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  heralds  and  pursuivants,  some  emblem  was 
adopted  as  a  cognizance  which  could  be  worn  by  all  the 
retainers  of  a  noble  house.  See  badgel. 
3if  i  encountre  with  this  knigt  that  this  kare  worcheth, 
How  schal  i  him  knowe  what  konichauns  here  he  here? 
William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3669. 
It  is  the  proper  cognizance  of  Mahometanism,  by  fire 
and  sword  to  maintain  their  cause. 

Jer.  Taylor,  .Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  105. 

(6)  In  her.,  the  armorial  surooat,  or  the  crest, 
when  worn,  as  being  the  only  means  by  which 
a  man  in  complete  armor  could  be  recognized. 

May  the  Winged  Horse,  your  ancient  badge  and  cogni- 
aance,  still  flourish !  Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

Also  spelled  cogmsance. 
Claiming  conusance,  in  law,  assertion  of  the  right  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 
cognizant  (kog'ni-  or  kon'i-zant),  a.  [Foi-merly 
also  connusant,  conusant;  ult.  <  OF.  conoissant, 
ppr. :  see  cognizance.]  1.  Having  cognizance 
or  knowledge :  with  of. 

Now  the  memory  has  so  far  regained  its  dominion,  that, 
in  some  measure,  I  am  cognizant  of  my  state. 

Poe,  Tales,  L  336. 

The  very  moment  there  are  phenomena  of  any  kind 
within  our  consciousness,  that  moment  the  mind  becomes 
cognisant  of  its  own  existence.  J.  -D.  Morell. 

2.  In  law,  competent  to  taie  legal  or  judicial 
notice,  as  of  a  cause  or  a  crime. 

Also  spelled  cognisant. 
cognize  (kog'niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cognized, 
ppr.  cognizing.    [<  L.  cognoscere,  know,  with  ae- 


cognoscente 

com.  term,  -ize  (as  if  from  cognizance,  cogniza 
ble,  regarded  as  cognize  -\-  -ance,  -able).  Cf.  rec- 
ognize, agnize,  and  cognosce,  and  see  cogiii-ance, 
etc.]  To  make  an  object  of  cognition  or  thought ; 
perceive;  become  conscious  of;  know.  Also 
spelled  cognise. 

It  would  also  be  convenient,  ...  for  psychological  pre- 
cision and  emphasis,  to  use  the  word  to  cognize  in  connec- 
tion with  its  noun  cognition.  .  .  .  But  in  this  instance  the 
necessity  is  not  strong  enough  to  warrant  our  doing  what 
custom  has  not  done.        Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xxi. 

Consciously  to  know  a  thing,  that  is,  to  cognize  it.  Ani- 
mals know  objects,  but  do  not  cognize  them. 

Kant,  Logic  (tr.  by  Abbott), 

COgnizee  (kog-ni-  or  kon-i-ze'),  re.  [<  cogniz-  in 
cogniz-ance  +  -eel.]  In  old  law,  one  in  whose 
favor  a  fine  of  land  was  levied.    Also  spelled 


COgnizor  (kog'ni-  or  kon'i-z6r),  n.  [Formerly 
also  cormusor,  conusor ;  <  cogniz-  in  cogniz-ance 
+  -or.]  In  old  law,  the  party  who  levied  a  fine 
of  land.    Also  spelled  cognisor. 

cognomen  (kog-no'men),  re.  [<  L.  cognomen,  < 
CO-,  together,  -f-  "gnomen,  old  form  of  nomen  = 
E.  name,  q.  v.  (Tf.  agnomen,  prenomen,  noun, 
pronoun,  renown.]  1.  A  surname;  a  distin- 
guishing name ;  specifically,  the  last  of  the  three 
names  by  which  a  Eoman  of  good  family  was 
known,  indicating  the  house  to  which  he  be- 
longed.    See  name. 

A  surname,  a  cognomen,  is  an  addition  to  the  personal 
name,  which  is  given  in  order  to  distinguish  its  bearers 
from  others  of  the  same  name. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist.  Norman  Conquest,  V,  377. 

2.  Loosely,  a  name,*whether  a  given  name,  sur- 
name, or  distinguishing  epithet.     [Colloq.] 

I  repeated  the  name  [Priscilla]  to  myself  three  or  four 
times :  .  .  .  this  quaint  and  prim  cognomen  .  .  .  amal- 
gamated itself  with  my  idea  of  the  girl. 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Bomance,  iv, 

COgnominaU  (kog-nom'i-nal),  a.  and  re.  [<  L. 
cognominis,  adj.,  having  the  same  name  (<  co-, 
together,  -I-  *gnomen,  nomen :  see  cognomen),  + 
-al.]     I.  a.  Having  the  same  name. 

II.  re.  One  who  bears  the  same  name ;  a  name- 
sake. 

Nor  the  dogflsh  at  sea  much  more  make  out  the  dog  of 

the  land,  than  his  cognominal  or  namesake  in  the  heavens. 

Sir  T.  Browne^  Vulg.  Err, 

COgnominaP  (kog-nom'i-nal),  a.  [<  cognomen 
(-TOJre-)  +  -al.  Cf .  cognominaP-.]  Pertaining  to 
a  cognomen  or  surname.     Bp.  Pearson. 

COgnominantt  (kog-nom'i-nant),  a.  [<  L.  cog- 
reomirean(i-)«,  ppr.  of  cognoniinare:  see  cognomi- 
nate.]     Having  one  and  the  same  name. 

COgnominate  (kog-nom'i-nat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  cognominated,  ppr.  cognominating  [<  L. 
cognominatus,  pp.  of  cognominare,  furnish  with 
a  surname,  <  cognomen,  a  surname :  see  cogno- 
men.] To  give  a  cognomen  or  surname  to ; 
nickname. 

Under  this  eminent  man,  whom  in  Greek  I  cognominated 
Cyclops  diphr^lates  (Cyclops  the  charioteer). 

De  Quincey,  Eng.  Mail  Coach. 

COgnominate  (kog-nom'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  cogno- 
minatus, pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Being  or  used  as 
a  cognomen  or  surname ;  surnamed,  or  having 
a  cognomen. 

COgnomination  (kog-nom-i-na'shon),  re.  [<  L. 
eognominatio{n-),  <  cognominare':  see  COgnomi- 
nate.] A  surname ;  a  name  given  by  way  of 
distinction:  as,  Alexander  the  Great. 

Therefore  Christ  gave  him  the  cognmnination  of  Cephas. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  7. 

COgnomine  (kog-nom'i-ne),  adv.  [L.,  abl.  of 
cognomen,  cognomen.]     By  cognomen. 

cognosce  (kog-nos'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cognosced, 
ppr.  cognoscing.  [<  L.  cognoscere,  become  ac- 
quainted with,  know:  see  cognition,  and  cf. 
cognize.]  I.  trans.  In  Scots  law,  to  inquire  in- 
to or  investigate,  often  in  order  to  giving  judg- 
ment in  a  cause. 

II.  intrans.  To  adjudicate ;  pronounce  judg- 
ment.    [Scotch.] 

Doth  it  belong  to  us  ...  to  cognosce  upon  his  [the 
king's]  actions,  or  limit  his  pleasure? 

Drumnwnd,  Speech,  May  2, 1639. 

COgnoscencet  (kog-nos'ens)^  re.    [<  NL.  cogno- 
scentia,  <  L.  cognoscen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  cognoscere,  i 
know:  see  cognition.]    Knowledge;  the  act  or  ^ 
state  of  knowing.    Dr.  H.  More. 

cognoscente,  conoscente  (It.  pron.  ko-nyo-,  ko- 
no-shen'te),  n. ;  pi.  cognoscenti,  conoscenti  (-ti). 
[It.,  prop,  conoscente,  prop.  ppr.  of  conoscere, 
<  L.  cognoscere,  know:  see  cognition.]  A  con- 
noisseur :  most  used  in  the  plural. 

Ask  a  person  of  the  most  refined  musical  taste,  an  abso- 
lute cognoscente,  if  you  please. 

W.  Mason,  Eng.  Church  Musick,  p.  77. 


cognoscibility 

COgnoscibility  (kog-nos-i-'biri-ti),  n.  [<  cognos- 
cible :  see  -bility.']     The  quality  of  being  cog- 
noscible.     [Bare.] 
The  cogiioscibiXity  of  God  is  manifest. 

Barrow,  Tlie  Creed. 

COgnoscible  (kog-nos'i-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  cognosci- 
bilis,  <  L.  cognoscere,  know :  see  cognosce  and 
cognition.'^     1.  Capable  of  being  known. 

Neitlier  can  evil  be  known,  because  whatsoever  is  truly 
cognmcible  is  good  and  true. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1885),  I.  723. 

2.  Liable  or  subject  to  judicial  investigation. 

No  external  act  can  pass  upon  a  man  for  a  crime  that  is 
not  cognoacible.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  313. 

COgnoscitivet  (kog-nos'i-tiv),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L. 
cognoscere,kriovr  (see  cognize,  cognosce), +  -it-ive. 
The  reg.  form  is  cognitive.'}  Having  the  power 
of  knowing;  cognitive. 

An  innate  cognoscitim  power.  Cudworth,  Morality,  iv.  1. 

cognovit  (kog-no'vit),  n.  [L.,  lit.  he  has  ac- 
knowledged, 3d  pers.  sing,  perf .  ind.  of  eogno- 
scertj,  know,  recognize :  see  cog'xiijow.]  In.  law, 
an  acknowledgment  or  confession  by  a  defen- 
dant that  the  plaintiff's  cause,  or  a  part  of  it,  is 
just,  wherefore  the  defendant,  to  save  expense, 
suffers  judgment  to  be  entered  without  trial. 
More  fully  vyritten  cognovit  actionem. 

cog-rail  (kog'ral),  n.  A  rack  or  rail  provided 
with  cogs,  placed  between  the  rails  of  a  rail- 
road-track, to  enable  a  locomotive  provided 
with  cogged  driving-gear  to  draw  trains  up  ac- 
clivities too  steep  for  ordinary  miethods  of  trac- 
tion. 

The  rack  or  cog-rail  in  the  middle  of  the  track  is  made 
of  two  angle-irons  which  have  between  them  cogs  of  one- 
and-a-quarter-inch  iron,  accurately  rolled  to  uniform  size. 

Seieilee;  III.  415. 

COgrediency  (ko-gre'di-en-si),  n.  [<  cogredient: 
see  -enoy.  ]  In  math. ,  the  relation  of  cogredient 
sets  of  variables. 

cogredient  (ko-gre'di-ent),  a.  [<  co-l  +  *gre- 
dient,  the  form  in  oomp.  (of.  ingredient,  and  L. 
congredien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  congredi,  come  together : 
see  congress)  otgradient,<.  L.  gradien{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
gradi,  go :  see  gradient,  grade.']  Literally,  com- 
ing together:  in  math.,  said  of  a  system  of  vari- 
ables subject  to  undergo  linear  transformations 
identical  with  those  of  another  system  of  varia- 
bles. Thus,  if  when  the  variables  x,  y  ^re  transformed 
by  the  formulas 

X  ~  af  +  bri 
y  =  c(  +  dri, 

another  set  of  variables,  x',  y',  is  simultaneously  trans- 
formed by  the  formulas 

z'  =  af  +  &7j' 

y'  =  cl'  +  drf, 

then  the  two  sets  are  said  to  be  cogredient. 

co-guardian  (ko-gar'di-an),  n.  [<  co-^  +  guar- 
dian.']   A  joint  guardian.     Kent. 

cogue,  n.  and  v.    See  cog^. 

COgware  (kog'war),  n.  [Etym.  unknown.  Cf. 
cogman.]  A  coarse  narrow  cloth  like  frieze, 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  used 
by  the  lower  classes  in  England  up  to  the  six- 
teenth century. 

cog-wheel  (kog'hwel), 
n.  A  wheel  having 
teeth  or  cogs,  used  in 

transmitting    motion  ,sp„r-wh=ei). 

by  engagmg  the  cogs  ^ 

of  another  similar  wheel  or  of  a  rack ;  a  geared 
wheel,  or  a  gear.  The  direction  of  the  transmitted  mo- 
tion is  determined  by  the  position  and  angle  of  the  circle 
of  cogs.  Cog-wheels  include  rag-  or  sprocket-  and  lantern- 
wheels,  and  are  classified  as  spur-,  bevel-,  and  crown- 
wheels, according  to  the  position  of  the  cogs.  See  these 
words. — Cog-wheel  respiration.  Same  as  cogged  breath- 
sound  (which  see,  under  breath-sound). 

cog-wood  (kog'wiid),  n.  [<  cog^  +  wood^.']  A 
valuable  timber-tree  of  Jamaica,  which  is  im- 
perfectly known  botanieally.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  Ceanothus  Cliloroxylon. 

cohabit  (ko-hab'it),  v.  i.  [=  F.  cohdbiter  =  Sp. 
Pg.  cohaUtar  =  It.  coaUtare,  <  LL.  cohabitare, 
<  L.  CO-,  together,  -I-  habitare,  dwell:  see  co-i 
and  habit,  v.,  and  c£.  inhabit.]  If.  To  dwell  to- 
gether; inhabit  or  reside  in  company  or  in  the 
same  place  or  country. 

That  mankind  hath  very  strong  bounds  to  cohabit  and 

concur  in,  other  than  mountains  and  hills,  during  his  life. 

Donne,  Letters,  xxxvii. 

I  do  easily  believe  that  peace,  and  patience,  and  a  calm 
content  did  cohabit  in  the  cheerful  heart  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  63. 

Specifically— 2.  To  dwell  or  live  together  as 
husband  and  wife :  often  with  reference  to  per- 
sons not  legally  married,  and  usually,  but  not 
always,  implying  sexual  intercourse. 
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The  law  supposes  that  husband  and  wife  cohabit  to- 
gether, even  after  a  voluntary  separation  has  taken  place 
between  them.  Bouoier. 

cohabitant  (ko-hab'i-tant),  n.  [<  LL.  cohaU- 
tan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  coluibiiare,  dwell  together:  see 
cohabit.]  One  who  dwells  with  another  or  in 
the  same  place. 

No  small  number  of  the  Danes  became  peaceable  cohab- 
itants with  the  Saxons  in  England. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  iii.  28. 

cohabitation  (ko-hab-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  co- 
habitation =  Sp.  cohabitacion  =  Pg.  cohabitagao 
=  It.  coabitagione,  <  LL.  cohabitatio{n-),  <  coha- 
bitare, pp.  cohabitatus,  dwell  together :  see  co- 
habit.] It.  The  act  or  state  of  dwelling  to- 
gether or  in  the  same  place. 

A  cohabitation  of  the  spirit  with  flesh. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabalistica,  p.  218. 

To  this  day  [1722]  they  have  not  any  one  place  of  cohab- 
itation among  them  that  may, reasonably  bear  the  name 
of  a  town.  Beverley,  Virginia,  i.  If  54. 

2.  The  state  of  dwelling  or  living  together  as 
husband  and  wife:  often  with'  reference  to  per- 
sons who  are  not  legally  married,  and  usually, 
but  not  always,  implying  sexual  intercourse. 
cohabitert  (ko-hab'i-ter),  n.    A  cohabitant. 
Cohabiters  of  the  same  region. 

Hobbes,  tr.  of  Thucydides,  iv. 

coheir  (ko-ar'  ),n.  [<  co-l  -I-  heir,  after  L.  coheres, 
cohwres,  <  co-,  together,  -I-  heres,  hceres,  >  ult.  E. 
heir.]  A  joint  heir ;  one  who  has,  or  has  a  right 
to,  an  equal  or  a  definite  share  in  an  inheri- 
tance with  another  or  others. 

I  am  a  queen,  and  co-heir  to  this  country. 
The  sister  to  the  mighty  Ptolemy. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  ii.  3. 
The  heir  was  not  necessarily  a  single  person.    A  group 
of  persons,  considered  in  law  as  a  single  unit,  might  suc- 
ceed as  co-heirs  to  the  inheritance. 

Maine,  Ancient  Law  (3d  Am.  ed.),  p.  176. 

coheiress  (ko-ar'es),  n.  [<  co-'^  +  heiress.  See 
coheir.]  A  joint  heiress  ;  a  female  who  shares 
equally  or  definitely  in  an  inheritance. 

cohere  (ko-her'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  cohered, 
ppr.  cohering.  [Formerly  also  cohcere,  <  L.  co- 
hcerere,  stick  together,  <  co-,  together,  +  hcerere, 
pp.  hasus,  stick,  cleave :  see  hesitate,  and  cf .  ad- 
here,  inhere.]  1.  To  stick,  or  stick  together; 
cleave;  be  united;  hold  fast,  as  one  thing  to 
another,  or  parts  of  the  same  mass,  or  two  sub- 
stances that  attract  each  other. 

Cohesion  is  manifested  by  two  sui'faces  of  glass,  which, 
if  ground  exceedingly  smooth  and  placed  in  contact,  will 
cohere  firmly.  A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Phys.,  p.  229. 

2.  To  be  well  connected  or  coherent;  follow 
regularly  in  the  natural  or  logical  order;  be 
suited  in  connection,  as  the  parts  of  a  dis- 
course, or  as  arguments  in  a  train  of  reason- 
ing.— 3.  To  suit;  befitted;  agree. 

Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing. 

^hak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  1. 

coherence,  coherency  (ko-her'ens,  -en-si),  n. 
[=  F.  coherence  =  Sp.  Pg.  colierenaia"=:  It.  co- 
erenza,  <  L.  cohwrentia,  <  cohcBren{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
cohcerere,  stick  together :  see  cohere,  coherent.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  cohering;  a  sticking  or 
cleaving  of  one  thing  to  another,  or  of  parts  of 
the  same  body  to  each  other,  or  a  cleaving  to- 
gether of  two  bodies,  as  by  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion.   [In  this  sense  coliesion  is  more  common.] 

When  two  pieces  of  wood  have  remained  in  contact  and 
at  rest  for  some  time,  a  second  force  besides  friction  re- 
sists their  separation  :  the  wood  is  compressible,  the  sur- 
faces come  closely  into  contact,  and  the  coherence  due  to 
this  cause  must  be  overcome  before  motion  commences. 
R.  S.  Ball,  Exper.  Mechanics,  p.  70. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  labellum  explains  its  large 
size,  ...  and  especially  the  manner  of  its  coherence  to  the 
column,  unlike  that  of  the  other  petals. 

Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  238. 

The  United  States  to-day  cling  together  with  a  coherency 
far  greater  than  the  coherency  of  any  ordinary  federation 
or  league.  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  99. 

2.  Suitable  connection  or  dependence,  proceed- 
ing from  the  natural  relation  of  parts  or  things 
to  each  other,  as  in  the  parts  of  a  discourse  or 
of  any  system ;  consistency. 

Little  needed  the  Princes  and  potentates  of  the  earth, 
which  way  soever  the  Gospel  was  spread,  to  study  ways 
how  to  make  a  coherence  between  the  Churches  politic  and 
theirs.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

coherent  (ko-her'ent),  a.  [=  P.  coherent^  Sp. 
Pg.  cnherente  =  It.  coerente,  <  L.  eohceren{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  cohcerere,  stick  together,  cohere :  see  co- 
here.] 1.  Sticking,  or  sticking  together ;  cleav- 
ing, as  the  parts  of  a  body,  solid  or  fluid,  or  as 
one  body  or  substance  to  another;  adhesive. 

Consequently  when  insects  visit  the  flowers  of  either 
form  .  .  .  they  will  get  their  foreheads  or  proboscides 
well  dusted  with  the  coherent  pollen. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  96. 
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The  lower  angle  of  each  frustule  is  coherent  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  one  beneath. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  292. 

2.  Connected;  consistent;  having  a  natural  or 
due  agreement  of  parts ;  consecutive ;  logical : 
said  of  things:  as,  a  coherent  discourse. 

An  unerring  eye  for  that  fleeting  expression  of  the  moral 
features  of  character,  a  perception  of  which  alone  makes 
the  drawing  ot  a  coherent  likeness  possible. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  125. 

From  the  earliest  times  that  men  began  to  form  any  co- 
herent idea  of  it  [the  world]  at  all,  they  began  to  guess  in 
some  way  or  other  how  it  was  that  it  all  began,  and  how 
it  was  all  going  to  end.      W.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  1. 191. 

3.  Observing  due  order,  connection,  or  arrange- 
ment, as  in  thinking  or  speaking;  consistent; 
consecutive :  said  of  persons. 

A  coherent  thinker  and  a  strict  reasoner  is  not  to  be 
made  at  once  by  a  set  of  rules.  Watts,  Logic. 

4.  Suited;  fitted;  adapted;  agreeing. 
Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever. 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful, 
May  prove  coherent.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iii.  7. 

5.  In  hot.,  sometimes  used  for  connate. 
coherentific  (ko-her-eu-tif 'ik),  a.     [Irreg.  <  L. 

Gohasren{t-)s,  coherent,  4-  -fieus,  <  facerc,  make.] 
Causing  coherence.     [Rare.] 

Cohesive  or  coherentific  force.  Coleridge. 

coherently  (ko-her' ent-li),  adv.  In  a  coherent 
manner;  with  due  connection  or  agreement  of 
parts ;  with  logical  sequence. 

It  is  a  history  in  which  none  of  the  events  follow  one 
another  cohereni  ly.  Buckle,  Civilization,  I.  iii. 

COheritor  (ko-her'i-tor),  n.  [<  co-^  +  heritor.] 
A  joint  heritor  or  heir ;  a  coheir. 

Are  a  new  Calvary  and  a  new  Pentecost  in  reserve  for 

these  coheritors  of  the  doom  to  become  coheritors  of  the 

blessedness  reserved  for  the  human  "sons  of  perdition  "7 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  342. 

cohesibility  (ko-he-zi-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  cohesible: 
see  -bility/]  The  tendency  to  unite  by  cohe- 
sion ;  cohesiveness.    [Rare.] 

cohesible  (ko-he'zi-bl),  a.  [<  L.  cohcESvn,  pp.  of 
cohcerere,  cohere,  +  -ible.]  Capable  of  cohe- 
sion; cohesive.     [Rare.] 

cohesion  (ko-he'zhon),  n.  [=  F.  collision  =  Sp. 
cohesion  =  tg.  coliesSo  =  It.  coesUme,  <  L.  as  if 
*cohcesio(n-),  <  cohcerere,  pp.  cohcesus,  stick  to- 
gether: see  cohere.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  co- 
hering, uniting,  or  sticking  together ;  specifical- 
ly, in  jphys.,  the  state  in  which,  or  the  force  by 
which,  the  molecules  of  the  same  material  are 
bound  together,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  ho- 
mogeneous mass.  This  force  acts  seusildy  at  insensi- 
ble distances — that  is,  when  the  pai-ticles  of  matter  which 
it  unites  are  placed  in  apparent  contact.  At  insensibledis- 
tanees  it  is  a  much  greater,  at  sensible  distances  a  much 
smaller,  force  than  gravitation,  so  that  it  does  not  follow 
the  law  of  variation  of  the  latter.  It  unites  the  particles 
of  a  homogeneous  body,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
adhesion,  which  takes  place  between  the  molecules  of  dif- 
ferent masses  or  substances,  as  between  fluids  and  solids, 
and  from  chemical  attraction,  which  unites  the  atoms  of  a 
molecule  together.  The  power  of  cohesion  in  a  body  is  es- 
timated by  the  force  necessary  to  pull  its  parts  asunder. 
In  general,  cohesion  is  most  powerful  among  the  particles 
of  solid  bodies,  weaker  among  those  of  fluids,  and  least  of 
all,  or  entirely  wanting,  in  elastic  fluids,  as  air  and  gases. 
Hardness,  softness,  tenacity,  elasticity,  malleability,  duc- 
tility, and  in  crystallized  bodies  cleavage,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered properties  dependent  upon  cohesion.  The  most 
powerful  influence  which  tends  to  diminish  cohesion  is 
heat,  as  shown  in  the  change  of  a  solid  to  a  liquid,  or  of  a 
liquid  to  a  gas,  which  is  effected  by  it.    See  gas  and  tiquwi. 

2.  In  hot,  the  congenital  union  of  one  part  with 
another,  if  the  parts  are  similar,  as  two  stamens,  their 
union  is  specifically  called  coalescence ;  if  dissimilar,  as 
calyx  and  ovary,  it  is  styled  adnation. 

3.  Connection;  dependence;  aflSnity;  coher- 
ence.    [Now  rare  in  this  sense.] 

Ideas  that  have  no  natural  cohesion.  Locke. 

The  greatest  strength  of  that  prevailing  Faction  [tlie 
Romish  religion]  lies  in  the  close  union  and  cohesion  of  all 
the  parts  together.  Stillingflmt,  Sermons,  IL  i. 

Cohesion  figures,  a  class  of  figures  produced  by  the  at- 
traction of  liquids  for  other  liquids  or  solids  with  which 
they  are  in  contact,  and  divided  into  surface,  submersion, 
breath,  and  electrit  cohesion  figures.  It  was  found  by  C. 
Tomlinson,  an  English  physicist,  that  a  drop  of  liquid,  as 
of  oil  or  alcohol,  spreads  itself  out  on  the  surface  of  water 
always  in  a  definite  figure,  the  figure  differing  with  each 
fiiiid  dropped  on  the  water ;  and  he  suggested  that  this 
might  be  employed  as  a  test  for  oils,  etc."  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true  with  regard  to  liquids  which,  from  gieater 
specific  gravity,  sink  slowly  to  the  bottom  in  water,  each 
liquid  submerged  forming  a  definite  figure  peculiar  to  it- 
self. Breath  figures  are  produced  by  putting  a  drop  of 
the  liquid  to  be  examined  on  a  slip  of  mica  and  breathing 
on  it,  when  again  each  fluid  takes  a  distinct  characteristic 
shape.  Blectne  cohesion  figures  are  produced  by  electrify- 
ing drops  of  various  liquids  placed  on  a  plate  of  glass.— 
Magnetic  cohesion,  that  power  by  which  two  magnetic 
bodies^ adhere  together,  as  iron  to  a  piece  of  lodestone. 
cohesive  (ko-he'siv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  cohesive,  < 
L.  cohcesns,  pp.  of  cohcerere,  cohere.]  1.  Char- 
acterized by,  causing,  or  concerned  in  cohesion 
or  the  quality  of  adhering, togsther,  literally 
or  figuratively:  as,  cohesive  force. 
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The  Tory  party  is  far  more  cohesive  than  the  Liberal 
party,  far  more  obedient  to  its  leaders,  far  less  disposed 
to  break  into  sections,  each  of  which  thinics  and  acts  for 
itself.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  III.  60. 

2.  Having  the  property  of  cohesion ;  capable 
of  cohering  or  sticking;  having  a  tendency  to 
unite  and  to  resist  separation:  as,  a  cohesive 
substance. 

The  nests  are  built  of  strong  cohesive  clay. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennentf  Ceylon,  ii.  6. 

COhesiTely  (ko -he '  siv-li),  adv.  In  a  cohesive 
manner;  with  cohesion. 

COhesiTeness  (ko-he'siv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  cohesive;  the  tendency  to  unite  by 
cohesion;  oohesibility. 

cohibitt  (ko-hib'it),  V.  t.  [<  L.  cohibitus,  pp.  of 
cohibere  (>  Sp.  Pg.  eohibir),  hold  together,  con- 
fine, restrain,  <  co-,  together,  +  habere,  hold: 
see  habit,  and  cf.  adhibit,  inhibit,  prohibit.^  To 
restrain;  check;  hinder. 
It  was  scarce  possible  to  cohibit  people's  talk. 

Soger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  298. 

cohibitiont  (ko-hi-bish'on),  n.  [=  F.  cohibition 
=  Sp.  cohibicion  =  Pg.  cohibigSo,  <  LL.  cohi- 
bitio(n-),  <  L.  cohibere,  restrain:  see  cohibit.'] 
Hindrance;  restraint.    North.     [Rare.] 

CObibitort  (ko-hib'i-tor),  n.  [<  cohibit  +  -or.] 
One  who  restrains. 

cohobate  (ko'ho-bat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coho- 
bated,  ppr.  cohobaUng.  [<  ML.  cohobatus,  pp. 
of  cohobare  (>  P.  cohober  =  Sp.  Pg.  cohobar), 
redistil;  prob.  of  Ar.  origin.]  hxphar.,  to  re- 
distil from  the  same  or  a  similar  substance,  as 
a  distilled  liquid  poured  back  upon  the  matter 
remaining  in  the  vessel,  or  upon  another  mass 
of  similar  matter. 

The  cohobat^d  water  of  rue  can  never  be  sufficiently  rec- 
ommended for  the  cure  of  the  falling  sickness,  the  hysteric 
passion,  for  expelling  poison,  and  promoting  of  sweat  and 
perspiration.  P.  Shaw,  Chemistry,  xvi. 

cohobation  (ko-ho-ba'shon),  n.  [=  P.  cohoba- 
tion  =  Sp.  cohobaisioH  =  Pg.  cohobagao,  <  ML.  as 
if  *eohobaMo(n-),  <  cohobare,  redistil:  see  foho- 
bate.]    The  operation  of  cohobating. 

Sub.  What's  cohobation? 

Face.  'Tis  the  pouring  on 

Your  aqua  regis,  and  then  drawing  him  off. 
To  the  trine  circle  of  the  seven  spheres. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

cohobator  (ko'ho-ba-tor),  «.  [<  cohobate  +  -or.] 
A  device  in  which  or  by  means  of  which  coho- 
bation is  effected. 

cohoes  (ko-hoz'),  n.  A  name  given  to  the  sal- 
mon by  the  half-breeds  of  British  Columbia. 

CObog  (ko'hog),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  The  round 
clam,  Venus  mei'cenaria.   Also  quahog,  guahaug. 

Tlie  more  costly  beads  [in  wampum]  come  from  the  lar- 
gest shells  of  the  Quahaug  or  Cohog,  a  welk, 

Scheie  de  Vere,  Americanisms,  p.  29. 

cohoot,  cohowt,  n.  A  kind  of  petrel,  probably 
a  shearwater  of  the  genus  Pnffinus. 

The  Cohow  is  so  called  from  his  voice,  a  night  bird,  be- 
ing all  day  hid  in  the  Bocks. 

S.  Clarke,  Four  English  Plantations  (1670),  p.  22. 

coborn,  ».    See  coehorn. 

cohort  (ko'hSrt),  TO.  [=  P.  cohorts  =  Sp.  Pg. 
Bohorte  =  It.  coorte  =  D.  G.  Dan.  kohorte  =  Sw. 
kohort,  <  L.  cohor(t-)s,  a  cohort,  division  of  an 
army,  company,  train,  retinue  of  attendants, 
any  multitude,  prop,  a  multitude  inclosed, 
being  the  same  word  as  cohor{t-)s,  often  cbntr. 
cor{t-)s,  a  place  inclosed,  an  inolosure,  yard, 
pen,  court,  >  ult.  E.  court,  q.  v.]  1.  In  Bom. 
anUq.,  an  infantry  division  of  the  legion,  insti- 
tuted as  a  regular  body  by  Marius,  though  the 
name  was  used  before  his  time  with  a  less  defi- 
nite signification,  its  original  strength  was  300  men, 
but,  the  cohort  becoming  the  tactical  unit  of  the  army,  the 
effective  number  was  raised  almost  immediately  to  500,  or 
perhaps  to  600,  and  remained  practically  the  same  until 
the  end  of  the  empire.  The  name  was  also  given  to  bodies 
of  auxiliary  troops  of  the  same  strength,  not  necessarily 
organized  into  legions,  and  distinguished  either  according 
to  nationality  or  according  to  their  arm,  as  cohortes  fundi- 
torum,  the  slingers ;  cohortes  sagittariorum,  the  bowmen. 
See  legion. 

They  kept  .  .  .  twelve  Prsetorian  and  Urban  Cohorts  in 
the  citie  of  Kome.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  71. 

Hence— 2.  A  band  or  body  of  warriors  in  gen- 
eral. 

With  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  127. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold. 

Byron,  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

3.  In  some  systems  of  botanical  and  zoological 
classification,  a  large  group  of  no  definitely 
fixed  grade,  in  zoology  it  is  usually  intermediate  be- 
tween a  family  and  an  order ;  in  botany  it  is  usually  a 
grade  next  higher  than  an  order,  but  inferior  to  a  class. 
Alliance  has  been  used  in  the  botanical  sense. 
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cohortationt  (k6-h6r-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  cohor- 
tatio{n-),  <  eohortare,  pp.  cohortatus,  exhort,  < 
CO-,  together,  +  hortari,  exhort:  see  hortation, 
and  cf.  exhort,  dehort.]  Exhortation:  encour- 
agement.    E.  Phillips,  1706. 

cohortative  (ko-hor'ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
cohortativus,  <  L.  cohortatus,  pp.  of  cohortari, 
encourage,  etc.:  see  cohortation.]  I.  a.  In 
Seb.  gram.,  noting  exhortation  or  encourage- 
ment. Applied  to  a  tense  which  is  a  lengthened  form  of 
the  imperfect  (otherwise  known  as  the  future)  tense,  lim- 
ited almost  entirely  to  the  first  person,  and  generally 
capable  of  being  rendered  by  prefixing  'let  me'  or  'let 
us  to  the  verb.  Someiimes,  c&Wei  the  paragogic  future, 
because  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  paragogic  letter  (Ht). 
II.  TO.  The  cohortative  tense. 

cohosh  (ko-hosh'),  TO.  [Amer.  Ind.]  A  name 
in  the  United  States  of  several  plants  which 
have  been  used  medicinally.  («)  Cimicifuga  race- 
mosa,  the  black  cohosh.  (6)  Actaa  spicata,  var.  rubra, 
and  A.  alba,  respectively  the  red  and  the  white  cohosh. 
See  cut  under  Actcea.  (c)  Caulophyllum  thalictroides,  the 
blue  cohosh. 

cohowt,  TO.     See  cokoo. 

coif  (koif),  TO.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  quoif,  quife; 
<  ME.  coif,  coyfe,  <  OP.  coife,  coiffe,  P.  coiffe 
=  Sp.  cofia  =  Pg.  ooifa  =  It.  cuffia,  <  ML.  cofia, 
cofea,  cofa  (>  Pr.  cofa),  cuphia,  etc.,  prob.  < 
MHGr.  kuffe,  kupfe,  OHO.  chuppa,  chuppha,  a 
cap  worn  under  the  helmet,  <  OHG.  chuph, 
choph,  MHO.  G.  kopf,  the  head:  see  copi,  cup.] 
1.  A  cap  fi.tting  close  to  the  head,  and  con- 
forming to  its  shape.  The  name  is  especially  given 
to  the  following  head-coverings  worn  during  the  middle 
ages :  (a)  A  cap  resembling  a  modern  night-cap,  tied  un- 
der the  chin,  and  represented  as  worn  by  both  sexes  both 
in  and  out  of  doors,  in  the  chase  and  other  active  occupa- 
tions, as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 

Within  the  Castle  were  six  Ladies  cloathed  in  Eusset- 
Satin,  laid  all  over  with  Leaves  of  Gold ;  on  their  Heads 
Coifs  and  Caps  of  Gold.  Baker,  Chronicles  (1610),  p.  256. 
(&)  A  cap  like  the  calotte  or  skull-cap,  usually  of  lawn, 
retained  until  the  common  introduction  of  the  wig,  espe- 
cially as  the  head-dress  of  barristers. 

They  cared  ffor  no  coyffes  that  men  of  court  vsyn. 
But  moved  many  maters  that  man  neuer  thougte. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  iii.  320. 
Sergeants  at  law  .  .  .  are  called  sergeants  of  the  coif, 
from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear  on  their  heads  under  their 
caps  when  they  are  created.  Jacob,  Law  Diet.  (1729). 

(c)  A  skull-cap  of  leather  or  of  stuff,  apparently  wadded, 
made  of  many  thicknesses,  or  provided  with  a  thickened 
rim  or  edge  (see  bourrelet),  worn  under  the  camail  to  pre- 
vent the  links  of  the  chain-mail  from  wounding  the  head 
when  struck,  or  to  prevent  the  heavy  steel  headpiece  from 
pressing  too  heavily  upon  the  head. 
3.  Piguratively,  the  calling  or  rank  of  a  barris- 
ter: as,  a  brother  of  the  coif.    Addison. 

The  readers  in  the  Inns  of  Court  appear  to  have  been 
grave  professors  of  the  law,  often  enjoying  the  dignity  of 
the  co^,  and  selected  for  their  learning  and  legal  acquire- 
ments, i^.  ond  Q.,  7thser.,  III.  83. 

3.  In  armor :  (a)  A  cap  of  chain-mail  or  of 
bezanted  or  scale  armor,  usually  distinct  from 
the  camail,  and  worn  over  it  as  an  additional 
defense,  or  to  cover  the  top  of  the  head  when 
the  camail  reached  only  about  to  the  ears. 
Also  called  coif  of  mail,  cap  of  mail,  mail  coif, 
und  coiffe-de-mailles.  (6)  The  camail  itself,  (c) 
A  skull-cap  of  steel,  worn  over  the  camail,  or 
perhaps  in  some  cases  worn  under  the  camail, 
or  mail  coif.  Also  called  coif  of  plate,  coiffe-de- 
fer,  cerveli^re,  and  secret. — 4.  A  light  cap  of 
lace,  worn  by  women  at  the  present  day. 

She  was  clad  in  a  simple  robe  of  linen,  with  a  white  flchu, 
and  a  coiffe  or  head-dress  of  lace. 

FortnighUy  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  288. 

Coif  of  mail.  Sameascoif,  3(a).— Coif  of  plate.  Same 
as  coif,  3  (c).— To  take  or  receive  the  coif,  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.    [Eng.] 

I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  particular  inn  with  which  he 
[Densyll]  was  associated,  but  he  received  the  coif  in  Mi- 
chaelmas Term,  1681.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  76. 

coif  (koif),  V.  t.    [<  coif,  TO.]     To  cover  or  dress 

with  or  as  with  a  coif. 

Ready  to  be  called  to  the  bar  and  coifed. 

Martinus  Scriblerus. 

coiffe-de-fer  (kwof 'de-f  er'),  ».    A  coif  of  plate. 

See  coif,  3  (c). 
coifE'e-de-mailles  (kwof'de-mal'),  to.    A  coif  of 

mail.     See  coif,  3  (a). 
coiffette  (kwo-fef),  to.     [P.  *coiffette,  dim.  of 

coiffe:  see  coif.]    Diminutive  of  coif  in  any  of 

its  senses. 
coiffure  (koif'iir;  P.  pron.  kwo-fiir'),  to.     [<  P. 

coifure,  <    co'iffer,  arrange  the  head-dress,  < 

coi/e, head-dress:  see  coif.]   Ahead-dress;  the 

manner  of  arranging  or  dressing  the  hair. 
Brantdme  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  elegance  of  her 

costume,  the  matchless  taste  in  its  arrangement,  and  the 

perfection  of  her  coiffure.  Prescott. 

COif-skuUt,  TO.     The  top  of  an  armet  or  tilting- 

helmet;   the  piece  which  covered  the  skull. 

Compare  timber'^. 
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coign,  COignel  (koin),  n.    [Old  spelling  of  coiri^, 

1;  in  this  sense  now  usually  written  quoin.\ 

A  corner ;  a  coin  or  quoin ;  a  projecting  point. 

See  quoin. 

See  you  yond'  coign  o'  the  Capitol,  yond'  corner-stone? 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  4. 

Squatting  down  in  any  sheltered  coigne  of  street  or 

square.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  10. 

Coign  of  vantage,  a  position  of  advantage  for  observing 

or  operating. 

No  jutty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed.       Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

coigne^,  coigny  (koin,  koi'ni),  TO.  [Also  coign, 
coyne;  repr.  Ir.  coinnimh  (m/i  weak),  protection, 
entertainment;  cf.  coinnim,  a  guest.]  In  Ire- 
land, formerly,  the  custom  of  landlords  quarter- 
ing themselves  upon  their  tenants  at  pleasure. 
The  term  appears  to  have  been  applied  also  to 
the  forcible  billeting  of  others,  as  of  soldiers. 

By  the  woord  Coygnye  is  understood  mans-meate;  bufe 
how  the  woord  is  derived  is  very  hard  to  tell :  some  say  of 
coyne,  because  theyused  commonlyin  theyr  Coygnyes  not 
only  to  take  meate,  but  coyne  also ;  and  that  taking  of 
mony  was  specially  ment  to  be  prohibited  by  that  Stat- 
ute :  but  I  think  rather  that  this  woord  Coignye  is  derived 
of  the  Irish.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

The  practice  of  coign  and  livery,  so  rightly  condemned 
by  the  English  when  resorted  to  by  the  natives,  was  re- 
vived, but  it  had  the  immediate  effect  of  producing  rebel- 
lion.        W.  S.  Gregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Readers,  p.  39. 

coigne^,  coigny  (koin,  koi'ni),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  coigned,  coignied,  ppr.  coigning,  coignying. 
[Also  coyne,  coynie,  etc. ;  <  coigne^,  coigny,  to.] 
To  quarter  one's  self  on  another  by  force ;  live 
by  extortion.     [Msh.] 

Though  they  came  not  armed  like  soldiers  to  be  cessed 
upon  me,  yet  their  pm-pose  was  to  coynie  upon  me,  and  to 
eat  me  out  of  house  and  home. 

L.  Bi-yskett,  Civil  Life,  p.  157. 

COill  (koil),  V.     [ME.  not  found  (but  see  cwfll) ; 

<  OP.  coillir,  also  cuillir,  cuellir  (>  E.  culU),  P. 
cueillir,  gather,  pluck,  pick,  cull,  =  Pr.  coillir, 
cuelhir  =  Sp.  coger  =  Pg.  colher  =  It.  cogliere,  < 
L.  colligere,  conligere,  gather  together,  pp.  col- 
lectus  (>  E.  collect:  see  collect),  <  com-,  toge- 
ther, -I-  legere,  gather:  see  legend.]  I.  trans. 
1+.  To  pick;  choose;  select. —  2t.  To  strain 
through  a  cloth. — 3\.  To  gather  into  a  narrow 
compass.  Boyle. — 4.  To  gather  into  rings  one 
above  another ;  twist  or  wind  spirally :  as,  to 
coil  a  rope ;  a  serpent  coils  itself  to  strike. 

Our  conductor  gather'd,  as  he  stepp'd, 

A  clue,  which  careful  in  his  hand  he  coiVd. 

Glover,  Athenaid,  xix. 
5.  To  entangle  as  or  as  if  by  coiling  about. 
And  pleasure  coil  thee  in  her  dangerous  snare. 

T.  Edwards,  Canons  of  Criticism,  xxxiv. 

II.  intrans.  To  form  rings,  spirals,  or  convo- 
lutions; wind. 

They  coil'd  and  swam,  and  ev'ry  track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  iv, 
Down  'mid  the  tangled  roots  of  things 
That  coil  about  the  central  tire. 

Lowell,  The  Miner. 

COil^  (koU),  TO.  [<  coiU,  v.]  1.  A  ring  or  series 
of  rings  or  spirals  into  which  a  pliant  body,  as 
a  rope,  is  wound;  hence,  such  a  form  in  a  body 
which  is  not  pliant,  as  a  steel  car-spring. 

The  wild  grape-vines  that  twisted  their  coils  from  tree 
to  tree.  Irving. 

Specifically — 2.  An  electrical  conductor,  as  a 
copper  wire,  when  wound  up  in  a  spiral  or  other 
form:  as,  aninduction-coJJ;  a resistance-coi?. — 
3.  A  group  or  nest  of  pipes,  variously  arranged, 
used  as  a  radiator  in  a  steam-heating  apparatus. 
— Branchial  coiL  SeeftrancAmi. — Flemish  coil  (na«<.), 
a  coil  of  rope  in  which  each  turn  is  laid  down  flat  on  the 
deck,  forming  a  sort  of  mat. 
coil^  (koil),  TO.  [Prob.  Celtic :  <  Gael,  and  Ir. 
goill,  war,  fight,  Gael,  goil,  boiling,  fume,  bat- 
tle, rage,  fury;  coileid,  stir,  movement,  noise; 

<  Gael,  goil,  Ir.  goil-aim,  boU,  rage.]  Stir;  dis- 
turbance; tumult;  bustle;  turmoil;  trouble. 

I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

Shak.,  K.  .Tohn,  ii.  1. 
Why  make  all  this  coil  about  a  mere  periodical  essayist? 
Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  30. 
He  shall  not  his  brain  encumber 
With  the  coil  of  rhytlim  and  number. 

Emerson,  Merlin,  i. 
Here's  a  coil  raised,  a  pother,  and  for  what? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  271. 
[In  the  following  quotation  the  meaning  is  uncertain ;  it 
is  explained  as  either  '  turmoil,  bustle,  trouble '  (which  is 
the  sense  employed  in  all  other  cases  where  Shakspere  has 
used  the  word),  or  '  that  which  entwines  or  wraps  around/ 
that  is,  the  body. 

To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream;  — ay,  there's  the  rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause.  Sliak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1.] 
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COils  (koil),  H.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  coilX,  ?i.]  Ahen- 
coop.    Also  called  hen-coil.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

coil*  (koil),  n.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of  cole^,  q.  v.] 
A  cock,  as  of  tay;  a  haycock. 

0  bonny,  bonny,  sang  the  bird. 
Sat  on  the  coU  o'  hay. 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  324). 

coillont,  coilont,  coillent,  «.    See  cullion. 

coil-plate  (koil'plat),  n.  A  plate  having  hooks 
or  rings  by  means  of  which  it  sustains  the 
horizontal  coils  of  a  radiator,  or  an  evaporator, 
or  a  condenser,  etc. 

coin^  (koin),  n.  [<  MB.  coyn,  eoyne,  coigne,  coin, 
money,  <  OP.  coin,  a  wedge,  stamp,  coin,  later 
coing,  corner,  P.  coin,  wed^e,  stamp,  die  usu- 
ally corner,  =  Pr.  eunh,  conh,  cong  =  Sp.  cufto, 
curia  =  Pg.  cmiho  =  It.  conio,  <  L.  cunetis,  a 
wedge,  akrn  to  Gr.  kovoc,  a  peg,  cone  (>  ult.  E. 
cone),  and  to  E.  hone,  q.  v.  In  the  senses 
'corner,  angle,''  which  are  later  in  E.,  the  word 
is  often  spelled  coign  (after  later  OF.  coing, 
coign)  or  quoin.']  1.  In  arch.,  a  comer  or  an 
angle.    See  quoin. 

Another,  leveld  by  the  Lesbian  Squire, 
Deep  vnder  ground  (for  the  Foundation)  joins 
Well-polisht  Marble,  in  long  niassie  Coins. 
Sylvester^  tr.  of  Du  Bartas  s  Weel^,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 

2.  The  specific  name  given  to  various  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  used  for  different  purposes,  as — 
(a)  for  raising  or  lowering  a  piece  of  ordnance ; 
(6)  for  locking  a  printers'  form;  (c)  for  fix- 
ing casks  in  their  places,  as  on  board  a  ship. 
See  quoin. —  3.  A  die  employed  for  stamping 
money.  Hence  —  4.  A  piece  of  metal,  as  gold, 
silver,  copper,  or  some  alloy,  converted  into 
money  by  impressing  on  it  officially  authorized 
marks,  figures,  or  characters:  as,  gold  coins;  a 
copper  coin  ;  counterfeit  coins. 

Whanne  the  puple  aposed  [questioned]  hym  of  a  peny  in 

the  temple, 
And  god  askede  of  hem  whas  [whose]  was  the  coygne. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  46. 

5.  Collectively,  coined  money;  coinage ;  a  par- 
ticvdar  quantity  or  the  general  supply  of  me- 
tallic money:  as,  a  large  stock  of  coin;  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm. 

All  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

6.  Figuratively,  anything  that  serves  for  pay- 
ment, requital,  or  recompense. 

The  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesh  and  blood  is  repaid 
in  a  nobler  coin.  Hammond,  Fundamentals. 

7.  [F.]  The  clock  of  a  stocking.— Aryandlc 
coin.  See  Aryandic. — Coin-cup,  a  metal  cup  or  tankard 
in  which  coins  of  silver  or  gold  are  inserted,  in  the  bottom, 

;  sides,  or  cover,  as  ornaments. —  Current  coin,  coin  in 
general  circulation. — Defaced  coin,  coin  on  which  any 
name  or  words  have  been  stamped  other  than  those  im- 
pressed by  the  mint  in  accordance  with  statute.  Any  per- 
son who  defaces  coin  of  the  United  States,  or  foreign  coin 
that  passes  current  in  the  United  States,  is  punishable  by 
law.— Obsidlonal  coins,  coins  of  various  base  metals, 
struck  in  besieged  places,  as  a  substitute  for  current  money. 
—To  pay  one  in  his  own  coin,  to  treat  a  person  as  he 
has  treated  you ;  give  him  tit  for  tat. 

I  was  acquainted  with  the  danger  of  her  disposition; 
and  now  have  fitted  her  a  just  payment  in  her  own  coin. 

Ford,  'Tia  Pity,  iv.  1. 

COin^  (koin),  V.  [<  ME.  coynen,  coignen  ;  from  the 
noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  stamp  and  convert 
into  money ;  mint :  as,  to  coin  gold. 

The  kynge's  side  salle  be  the  hede,  &  his  name  written, 
The  croyce  side,  what  cite  [city]  it  was  in  coyned  &  smyten. 
Langtoft's  Chronicle  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  239. 

2.  To  make  by  coining  metals :  said  of  money. 

He  caused  the  Laws  of  England  to  be  executed  in  Ire- 
land, and  Money  to  be  coined  there  according  to  the 
Weight  of  English  Money.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  74. 

3t.  To  represent  on  a  coin.     [Rare.] 

That  emperor  whom  no  religion  would  lose,  Constantine, 
.  .  .  that  emperorwascoiTiecZ  praying.  Z>o?i7ie,  Sermons,  xi. 

4.  To  make ;  fabricate ;  invent :  as,  to  coin 
words. 

Some  tale,  some  new  pretext,  he  daily  coined 
To  soothe  his  sister  and  delude  her  mind. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  i.  484. 

5.  In  tin-worJcs,  to  weigh  and  stamp  (tin  blocks). 
[Cornwall.] — To  coin  money,  figuratively,  to  make 
money  rapidly ;  be  very  successful  in  business. 

The  owners  of  horses  and  mules  were  coining  Tnaney, 
transporting  people  to  the  fair-ground. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Koundabout  Journey,  p.  199. 

II.  intrans.  To  yield  to  the  process  of  milit- 
ing;  be  suitable  for  conversion  into  metallic 
money;  be  coinable.     [Bare.] 

Their  metal  is  so  soft  that  it  will  not  coin  without  alloy 
to  harden  it.  Drj/den,  Epick  Poetiy. 

COin^t,  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  coin,  coing,  mod.  P.  coing 
=  Pr.  codoing  =  It.  codogna,  cotogna,  <  ML. 
*codonium,*codonia,  cotoneum,  cotonea,  etc.,  var. 
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of  cidonium,  cidonia,  cydoriium,  cydonia,  ult.  <  L. 
cydonia,  cotonia,  cotonea,  a  qtiinee.  From  a  late 
form  of  coin,  namely  quine,  quyne,  is  derived 
the  present  E.  form  quince :  see  quince,  codiniac, 
quiddany.2    A  quince.    Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

coinable  (koi'na-bl), a.  {<coin^,v.,  +  -able.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  coins. 

coinage  (koi'naj), «.  [<  coin^  +  -age.']  1.  The 
act,  art,  or  process  of  making  coins. —  2.  Coin ; 
money  coined ;  pieces  of  metal  stamped  by 
the  proper  authority  for  use  as  a  circulating 
medium. 

The  archaic  coins  of  Magna  GrsBcia  have  a  local  peculiar- 
ity of  fabric  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  other  early 
coinages  of  Hellas.    C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol. ,  p.  406. 

3.  The  charges  or  expense  of  coining  money. 
Cheapness  of  coinage  in  England,  where  it  costs  nothing, 

will  indeed  make  money  be  sooner  brought  to  the  mint. 
Locke,  Considerations  of  Interest,  etc. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  producing; 
invention;  fabrication. 

Unnecessary  coinage  ...  of  words. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Juvenal's  Satires. 

5.  That  which  is  fabricated  or  produced. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Bronze  Coinage  Act,  an  English  statute  of  18.59  (22  and 
23  Vict.,  c.  30),  making  the  coinage  laws  applicable  to 
bronze  or  mixed  metal  coins. —  Co&age  ratio,  the  ratio 
which  expresses  the  equivalence  in  value  between  gold  aud 
silver  under  the  (then  existing)  mint  law.  Thus,  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  law  of  1837,  it  is  15.988  to  1 :  that 
is,  one  poimd  of  gold  can  be  coined  into  as  many  dollars 
as  15.988  pounds  of  silver.  The  coinage  ratio  is  intended 
(except  for  subsidiary  coins),  where  bimetallism  is  desired, 
to  be  identical  with  the  average  commercial  ratio ;  if  this 
is  not  the  case  the  metal  which  is  undervalued  disappears 
from  circulation  as  money.  Thus  under  the  law  of  1792 
the  coinage  ratio  was  fixed  at  15  to  1,  but  this  undervalued 
gold  and  it  disappeared  from  circulation ;  in  18.'?4  the  ratio 
was  changed  to  16.002  to  1,  and  in  1837  to  16.988  to  1,  but 
this  undervalued  silver  and  it  practically  disappeared  from 
circulation  (except  in  the  form  of  subsidiaiyand  abraded 
coins)  until  1873,  when  it  was  demonetized.  Since  that 
date  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  brought  the  com- 
mercial ratio  (1896)  down  to  about  32  to  1.—  Free  coinage. 
See/ree.— Garbling  the  coinage.    See  garble. 

COin-assorter  (koin'a-s6r'''t6r),  n.  A  machine 
or  device  for  separating  coins  according  to  their 
weight  or  size. 

coin-balance  (koin'bal'''ans),  n.  A  very  accu- 
rate and  sensitive  balance  for  weighing  coins. 

coincide  (ko-in-sid ' ),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coin- 
cided, ppr.  coinciding.  [=  P.  coincider  =  Sp. 
Pg.  coincidir  =  It.  coincidere,  <  ML.  *coincidere, 

<  L.  CO-,  together,  +  incidere,  fall  on,  <  in,  on, 
+  caderBjtaM:  seecadenta.Tia.ineident.']  1.  To 
occupy  the  same  place  in  space,  the  same  point 
or  period  in  time,  or  the  same  position  in  a  scale 
or  series :  as,  a  temperature  of  25°  on  the  cen- 
tigrade scale  coincides  with  one  of  77°  on  the 
scale  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  rise  of  the  church  coiv^ 
cides  with  the  decline  of  the  Eoman  empire. 

If  the  equator  aud  the  ecliptick  had  coincided,  it  would 
have  rendered  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  quite  use- 
less. Dr.  G.  Cheyne,  Phil.  Prin.  of  Natural  Beligion,  §  26. 
2.  To  concur;  agree;  correspond  exactly:  as, 
the  judges  did  not  coincide  in  opinion ;  that  did 
not  coincide  with  my  views. 

The  rules  of  right  judgment  and  of  good  ratiocination 
often  aoinmds  with  each  other.  Watts,  Logic. 

coincidence  (ko-in' si-dens),  n.  [=  p.  coinci- 
dence =  Sp.  Pg.  coincidmcia  =  It.  coincidenza, 

<  ML.  *coincidentia,  <  *coinciden(t-)s :  see  coin- 
cident.] 1.  The  fact  of  being  coincident,  or  of 
occupying  the  same  place  in  space  or  the  same 
position  in  a  scale  or  series ;  exact  correspon- 
dence in  position :  as,  the  coincidence  of  equal 
triangles. 

The  want  of  exact  coincidence  between  these  two  notes 
isaninherentarithmeticimperfection  inthemusical  scale. 

Whewell. 
2.  A  happening  at  the  same  time  or  existence 
during  the  same  period;  contemporaneousness. 

When  A  is  constantly  happening,  and  also  B,  the  occur- 
rence of  A  and  B  at  the  same  moment  is  a  mere  coiTici- 
dence,  which  may  be  casualty. 

De  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  280. 
Hence — 3.  Concurrence;  agreement  in  circum- 
stance, character,  etc. ;  more  or  less  exact  cor- 
respondence generally,  or  an  instance  of  exact 
correspondence;  especially,  accidental  or  in- 
cidental concurrence ;  accidental  agreement : 
as,  the  coincidence  of  two  or  more  opinions. 

Is  there  not  a  true  coincidence  between  commutative 
and  distributive  justice  ? 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  150. 

The  very  concurrence  and  coincidence  of  so  many  evi- 
dences .  .  .  carries  a  great  weight.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  actual  coimcidCTwes  that  sometimes  happen  between 
dreams  and  events.  Chambers's  Encyc. 

Formula  of  coincidence,  a  formula  which  expresses 
how  many  coincidences  occur  under  certain  general  con- 
ditions.—Point  of  coincidence,  a  point  where  two  or 
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more  points  coincide.  Lin£  and  plan£  of  coinMdence  are 
similaily  defined.— Principle  of  coincidence,  the  prin- 
ciple expressed  by  a  formula  of  coincidence. 

coincidency  (ko-in'si-den-si),  n.  Coincidence. 
Warburton.     [Rare.] 

coincident  (ko-in' si-dent),  a.  aiid  n.  [=  P.  co- 
incident =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eoincidente,  <  ML.  *coinci- 
den(t-)s,  ppr.  of  *coincidere,  coincide :  see  coin- 
cide.] I.  a.  1.  Ocoupjdng  the  same  place  in 
space,  or  the  same  position  in  a  scale  or  series; 
coinciding,  in  geom. ,  two  figures  are  coincident  which 
are  everywhere  infinitely  near  to  each  other;  but  two 
coincident  points  often  lie  upon  a  definite  right  line,  etc. 
When  two  sets  of  waves  are  coincident,  the  height  of 
the  wave  or  extent  of  vibration  is  doubled. 

Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  31. 

2.  Happening  at  the  same  time;  coexistent: 
with  with. 

Their  international  communication  was  greatly  facili- 

tated  by  several  useful  inventions  coincMent  with  this 

period.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

Shakspeare,  too,  saw  that  in  true  love,  as  in  fire,  the 

utmost  ardor  is  coinGident  with  the  utmost  purity. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  68. 
Ignorance  and  crime  are  not  cause  and  eifect ;  they  are 
coincident  results  of  the  same  cause. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  379. 

3.  Concurrent;  exactly  corresponding;  in  all 
respects  conformable;  consistent. 

Christianity  teaches  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  .  .  . 
coincident  with  the  ruling  principles  of  a  virtuous  man. 

South. 
II.  n.  A  concurrence ;  a  coincidence.  [Rare.] 
Lay  wisdom  on  thy  valour,  on  thy  wisdom  valour. 
For  these  are  mutual  co-incidents. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  World  Tost  at  Tennis. 

coincidental  (ko-in-si-den'tal),  a.  [<  coinci- 
dent, n.,  +  -al.y  Pertaining  to,  characterized 
by,  or  of  the  nature  of  coincidence  or  a  coinci- 
dence ;  happening  at  or  about  the  same  time 
as  another  event  to  which  it  is  in  some  notable 
way  related. 

1  have  myself  .  .  .  noted  a  considerable  number  of 
very  striking  coincidental  dreams. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  368. 

coincidentally  (ko-in-si-den'tal-i),  adv.  In  a 
coincident  manner ;  with  coincidence. 

Coincidentally  with  these  changes,  an  active  fermenta- 
tion is  excited.  Huxley,  Biology,  v. 

coincidently  (ko-in'si-dent-li),  adv.  In  a  coin- 
cident manner ;  with  coincidence. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  two  different  buildings  .  .  .  could 

not  be  coincidently  erected  on  a  site  that  would  certainly 

not  suffice  in  its  dimensions  for  more  than  one  of  the  two. 

JV.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  462. 

coincider  (ko-in-si'der),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  coincides  or  concurs. 

coin-counter  (koin'koun'''ter),  n.  A  mechani- 
cal device  for  facilitating  the  counting  of  coins. 
A  common  coin-counter  is  a  flat  tray  having  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  depressions  on  the  surface.  By  throwing  the  coins 
on  the  tray  and  flUing  the  depressions  with  them,  a  large 
number  of  pieces  can  be  counted  at  one  time. 

coindicant  (ko-in'di-kant),  a.  and  n.  [<  co-'^  + 
indicant;  =  P.  coindicant,  etc.]  I.  a.  Fur- 
nishing an  additional  symptom  or  indication; 
confirming  other  signs  or  indications:  as,  a  co- 
indicant symptom. 
II.  n.  A  coindicant  symptom. 

coindication  (ko-in-di-ka'shon),  n.  [<  co-^  + 
indication;  =  P.  coindication,  etc.]  A  concur- 
rent indication,  sign,  or  symptom. 

coiner  (koi'nto),  n.  1.  One  who  stamps  coins; 
a  minter ;  a  maker  of  money. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  reproach  against 
Frederick  of  being  a  false  coiner  arose  from  his  adopting 
the  Eastern  device  of  plating  copper  pieces  to  pass  for 
silver.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  161. 

Specifically — 2.  A  maker  of  base  or  counter- 
feit coins ;  a  counterfeiter. 

My  father  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamp'd  ;  some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  6. 

3.  An  inventor  or  maker,  as  of  words. 

Dionysius  a  coiner  of  etymologies.      Camden,  Hemains. 

coinhabitant  (ko-in-hab'i-tant),  n.  [<  co-^  + 
inhabitant.]  One  who  dwells  with  another  or 
with  others.    Dr.  S.  More. 

coinhabiting  (ko-in-hab'i-ting),  n.  [<  co-'^  + 
inhabiting.]  A  dwelling  together;  a  cohabit- 
ing.   Milton. 

coinhere  (ko-in-her'),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coin- 
hered,  ppr.  coinhering.  [<  co-l  +  inhere.]  To 
inhere  together ;  be  included  or  exist  together 
in  the  same  thing. 

We  can  justify  the  postulation  of  two  different  sub- 
stances, exclusively  on  the  supposition  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  the  double  series  of  phenomena  to  coinhere  iu 
one.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

coinheritance  (ko-in-her'i-tans),  n.  [<  co-'^  + 
inheritance.]    Joint  inheritance. 
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The  Spirit  of  God  .  .  .  adopts  us  into  the  mystical  body 
of  Clirist,  and  gives  us  title  to  a  annhentance  with  him. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  406. 

coinheritor  (ko-in-her'i-tor),  n.  [<  co-^  +  in- 
heritor.'}   A  joint  heir;  a  coheir. 

coining-press  (koi'ning-pres),  n.  A  machine 
for  striMng  or  stamping  coins.  A  screw-press, 
worked  by  atmospheric  pressure,  was  introduced  lor  this 
purpose  about  1581,  superseding  the  old  method  of  strik- 
ing coins  by  the  hammer.  It  was  subsequently  much  im- 
proved, but  has  been  generally  abandoned.    The  lever- 
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press  worked  by  steam,  invented  by  Uhlhorn  in  1829,  has 
been  adopted  in  England.    In  this  press  the  blanks  .or 
disks  to  be  stamped  are  placed  between'  the  dies  by  a  me- 
chanical layer-on,  and  the  pressure  is  then  imparted  by  a 
toggle-joint  and  a  bent  lever.    A  lever-press  similai'  to 
that  of  Uhlhorn  in  principle  but  differing  in  construc- 
tion, invented  by  Thonnelier,  a  Frenchman,  is  used  in 
the  mints  of  the  United  States. 
COinlesS  (koin'les),  a.    [<  coiri^  +  -less.2    Hav- 
ing no  coin  or  money ;  moneyless;  penniless. 
You  .  .  .  look'd  for  homage  you  deem'd  due 
From  coinless  bards  to  men  like  you. 

W.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax,  ii.  7. 

COincLUinatet  (ko-in'kwi-nat),  V.  t.     [<  L.  coin^ 

gwinatus,  pp.  of  coinquinare  (>  OF.  coinquiner), 

pollute,  <  CO-,  together,  +  inquinare,  pollute.] 

To  pollute ;  defile.     [Rare.] 

That  would  coinquinate 
That  would  contaminate 
The  Church's  high  estate. 

Skelton,  Colin  Clout,  1.  706. 

coinqninationf  (ko-in-kwi-na'shgn),  n.  [<  OF. 
coinquination,  <  LL.  coinqidnati6\n-),  <  L.  coin- 
qmnare,  pollute :  see  coinqmnatef\  Defilement ; 
pollution.     [Rare.] 

Coinquination  [F.],  a  coi/nquination  or  coinquinating ;  a 
soyling,  defiling,  polluting ;  defaming.  Cotgrane. 

Vntil  I  make  a  second  inundation 

To  wash  thy  purest  Fame's  coinquination 

And  make  it  fit  for  flnall  conflagration. 

Dames,  Commendatory  Poems,  p.  14. 

coinstantaneoiis  (ko-in-stan-ta'ne-ns),  a.  [< 
co-^  +  instantaneous.']  Happening  at  the  same 
instant ;  coincident  in  moment  of  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  prawn-like  crabs,  their  movements 
were  as  coinstantanaous  as  in  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  I.  22. 

coinstantaneously  (ko-in-stan-ta'nf-us-li), 
adv.  At  the  same  moment;  simultaneously. 
Darwin. 

coinsure  (ko-in-shor'),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coin- 
sured,  ppr.  coinsuring.  [<  co-'>-  -f-  insure.']  To 
insure  one's  life  or  one's  property  together  with 
others. 

An  equitable  method  by  which  a  coinsuring  member 
could  retire  from  the  society  when  he  ceased  to  need  fur- 
ther insurance.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  144. 

cointt,  o.  [MB.,  also  quaint,  queint,  quaint,  > 
mod.  E.  quaint,  q.  v.]  A  Middle  English  form 
of  quaint. 

cointense  (ko-in-tens'),  a.  [<  co-i  -I-  intense.] 
Of  the  same  intensity  as  another;  equally  in- 
tense. 

Two  sensations  that  are  like  in  kind  can  be  known  as 
like  or  unlike  in  intensity.  .  .  .  We  can  recognize  changes 
as  connatural,  or  the  reverse ;  and  connatiu-al  changes  we 
can  recognize  as  cointense,  or  the  reverse. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  361. 

cointension  (ko-in-ten'shon),  n.  [<  co-l  -I-  in- 
tension.] The  condition  of  being  of  equal  in- 
tensity with  another. 

In  comparing  simple  states  of  consciousness  that  are 
alike  in  kind,  we  observe  their  relative  intensities.  If  their 
intensities  are  equal,  they  must  be  called  cointense ;  and 
the  equality  of  their  intensities  is  cointension. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  362. 

cointensity  (ko-in-ten'sj-ti),  ».  [<  cointense, 
s&ei  intensity.]  Same  as  coimteJisiom.  S.  Spen- 
cer. 

cointerest  (ko-in'ter-est),  n.  [<  co-'^  +  inter- 
est.]   A  joint  interest.    Milton. 

COintiset,  »•  A  Middle  English  form  of  quainn 
tise. 

cointoiset,  n.  [OF.,  also  cointise,  quaintness, 
neatness,  >  ME.  cointise,  quoimtise,  quaintise: 
see  quaintise.]     1.   A  scarf,  handkerchief,  or 
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T^il ;  specifically,  a  scarf  worn  pendent  from 
the  head-dress  by  women  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.— 2.  A  similar  veil  or  kerchief  worn  by  a 
knight  pendent  from  his  helmet,  as  if  bestowed 
by  his  lady;  hence,  any  favor  of  like  character 
womatatournament,  etc.— 3.  In  heraldic  rep- 
resentations, drapery  falling  from  the  helmet 
in  folds  and  curves  :  a  common  mode  of  heral- 
dic decoration  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
later.     See  lambrequin  and  mantling. 

coinverse  (k6-in-v6rs'),  a.  [<  eo-i  +  inverse.] 
In  geom.,  two  points  inverse  to  each  other  with 
regard  to  two  given  circles  are  said  to  be  coin- 
verse  to  either  circle. 

coir,  coire  (Mr),  n.  [Formerly  coir,  cayar;  = 
Pg.  Cairo,  <  Malayalam  Myar  (=  Tamil  kayaru, 
Jcayiru),  rope,  cord,  <  Myaru,  be  twisted.]  The 
prepared  fiber  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut.  it  is 
twisted  into  coarse  yarn  for  making  ropes,  matting,  etc. 
Cordage  made  of  this  material  rots  in  fresh  water  and 
snaps  in  frost,  but  it  is  strengthened  by  salt  water,  is  very 
buoyant  and  elastic,  and  is  thus  in  some  respects  prefera- 
ble to  hemp  for  marine  uses,  especially  in  cases  requiring 
a  rope  that  will  float. 

COistrilt  (kois'tril),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
coystril,  coystrel ;  perhaps  connected  with  OF. 
cousUUier,  a  soldier  armed  with  a  dagger,  < 
eoustille,  a  sort  of  dagger,  <  coustel,  prop,  coutel, 
also  coltel,  cultel,  mod.  F.  couteau,  <  ML.  cultel- 
Uis,  a  knife :  see  cutlass.]  An  inferior  groom ;  a 
lad.  employed  by  the  esquire  to  carry  a  knight's 
arms ;  hence,  a  mean  paltry  fellow. 

He's  a  coward  and  a  coystril,  that  will  not  drink  to  my 
niece.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  3. 

coit  (koit),  n.    Same  as  quoit. 

coition  (ko-ish'on),  n.  [<  L.  coitio(n-),  a  com- 
ing together,  a  meeting,  coition,  <  coire,  pp.  coi- 
tus, come  together,  <  co-,  together,  +  ire,  go :  see 
go.]  1.  A  coming  together;  a  meeting.  Spe- 
cifically—  2.  Sexual  congress;  copulation. — 
Coition  of  the  moon,  the  position  of  the  moon  when  in 
the  same  sign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac  with  the  sun.  U.  D. 

coitus  (ko'i-tus),  »!. ;  pi.  coitus.  [L.,  a  meeting 
(in  this  sense  also  ccetus),  coition  (in  this  sense 
only  coitus),  a  meeting,  assemblage  (in  this 
sense  only  ccetus:  see  cete^),  <  coire,  come  to- 
gether, meet:  see  coition.]  Coition;  sexual  in- 
teroonrse;  copulation. 

Coix  (ko'iks),  n.  [Nli.,  <  6r.  ic6i^,  an  Egyptian 
variety  of  palm.  Of.  cocoa.]  A  small  genus  of 
coarse  monoecious  grasses,  of  which  one  spe- 
cies, C.  Lacryma,  a  native  of  eastern  Asia,  is 
found  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Job's-tears. 
The  large,  round,  white,  shining  fruits  have  some  resem- 
blance to  heavy  drops  of  tears;  hence  its  fanciful  title. 
They  are  sometimes  used  for  necklaces,  bracelets,  etc. 

cojoin  (ko-join'),  V.  t.  or*.  [<  co-^  +  join.  Cf. 
conjoin.]    To  join  or  associate.    Shak.    [Rare.] 

cojuror  (ko-jo'ror),  n.  [<  co-1  -I-  juror.]  One 
who  swears  to  another's  credibility.    [Bare.] 

The  solemn  forms  of  oaths :  of  a  compurgator,  or  coju- 
ror, which  kind  of  oath  was  very  much  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  form  of  the  oath  is  this :  "  I  swear  by  God, 
that  the  oath  which  N.  swore  was  honest  and  true." 

M.  Shelton,  tr.  of  W.  Wotton's  View  of  Hickes's 
[Thesaurus,  p.  69. 

cokt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cock^. 

cokatricet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cockatrice. 

cokel  (kok),  n.  [Sometimes  spelled  coak;  same 
as  E.  dial,  cokes,  cooks,  cinders.  Cf.  grindle- 
coke,  a  worn-down  grindstone.  Phonetically, 
coke  may  be  compared  with  cake  (cf.  LG.  koke, 
cake,  and  see  cake^) ;  but  coke  does  not  "cake." 
Hence  F.  coke,  Sp.  cok,  Gr.  koaks,  kohks,  usually 
coaks,  etc.,  coke.]  The  solid  product  of  the  car- 
bonization of  coal,  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
that  substance  that  charcoal  does  to  wood,  it 
is  an  important  article  in  metallurgy,  since  few  bitumi- 
nous coals  can  be  used  lor  the  manulactm-e  of  iron  with- 
out having  been  first  coked.  The  coking  coals,  as  they  are 
called,  are  bituminous,  and  such  as  contain  but  a  small 
percentage  of  water.  Hence  the  coals  as  recent  as  the  Ter- 
tiary—brown-coals or  lignites— rarely  furnish  coke;  that 
is,  the  material  left  behind  after  the  bituminous  or  vola- 
tile matter  has  been  driven  off  is  a  powder,  and  not  the  co- 
herent somewhat  vesicular  substance  to  which  the  name 
of  coke  is  given.  The  nature  ol  the  difference  between 
coking  and  non-coking  coals  has  not  yet  been  luUy  made 
out,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  some  coal 
which  cokes  readily  when  first  mined  does  not  do  so  after 
having  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  if  only  lor  a  lew- 
days.  The  use  ol  coke  dates  certainly  as  far  back  as  the 
middle  ol  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  preparation  was 
lormerly  known  as  charking  or  charring,  and  the  word  was 
often,  and  is  still  occasionally,  ^vritten  coaM. 

cokei  (kok),  V. :  pret.  and  pp.  coked,  ppr.  coktng. 
[<  cofcel,  «.]     I.  trans.  To  convert  (coal)  mto 

II.'  intrans.  To  become  coke ;  be  convertible 
into  coke :  as,  a  coking  coal. 

Sometimes  spelled  coak. 
C0ke2t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  coofci. 
coke-barrow  (kok 'bar "6),  n.     A  large  two- 
wheeled  barrow  used  for  various  purposes  about 


cola-nut 

coke-ovens  and  furnaces.  It  is  made  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  has  the  form  of  a  half  cylinder. 

cokedrilt,  i'.     Same  as  crocodile. 

cokenayt,  n.     An  obsolete  form  of  cockney. 

coke-omnibus  (k6k'om"ni-bus),  II.  In  gas- 
manuf.,  an  iron  carriage  moving  on  rails,  in 
front  of  the  retorts,  from  which  it  receives  the 
coke  as  drawn,  and  carries  it  to  the  place  of 
deposit. 

coke-oven  (k6k'uv''n),  n.  A  furnace,  oven,  kiln, 
or  retort  used  for  reducing  bituminous  coal  to 
coke ;  a  coking-oven.  The  essential  features  are  a 
chamber  tfc  contain  the  coal,  with  openings  at  various 
points  for  the  admission  of  aiis  which  can  be  closed  as  re- 
quired during  the  progress  of  the  operation,  and  a  fur- 
nace or  fire-chamber  to  supply  the  necessary  heat.  In  some 
forms  the  gases  which  are  evolved  are  utilized  as  fuel  lor 
the  oven  itself,  or  for  a  steam-boiler,  or  for  some  similar 
purpose,  or  they  are  condensed  as  tar,  etc. 

cokeri  (ko'kir),  n.    Same  as  cocker^. 

coker^  (ko'kfer), «;.  *.  [E.  dial.]  To  sell  by  auc- 
tion.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

coker^t,  v.  t.    See  cocker^. 

COkerelt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cockerel. 

cokernut  (k6'k6r-nut),  n.  A  commercial  mode 
of  spelling  cocoanut. 

Coker  nuts  for  cups,  like  the  mazers  ol  olden  time. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  98. 

cokes^,  n.  pi.    See  coaks  and  coke^. 

cokes^t,  n.  and  v.    See  coax. 

cokett,  n.    See  cocket^. 

COke-tO'Wer  (k6k'tou"6r),  n.  A  high  tower  or 
condenser  filled  with  coke,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  give  a  large 
surface  for  the  union  of  a  falling  spray  of  water 
with  rising  chlorin.     See  hydrochloric. 

coke'woldf,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  cuck- 
old. 

cokint,  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  coquih  (ML.  coquinus, 
cokimis),  a  vagabond,  servant,  messenger;  a 
rogue.    See  cockney.  ]    A  rogue. 

Thou  hethen  cokin, 
Wende  to  thi  deuel  ApoUin. 

Arthur  and  Merlin,  1.  6381. 

coking  (ko'king),  m.  [Verbal  n.  of  coke'^.]  The 
act  or  process  of  converting  or  of  being  eon- 
verted  into  coke. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  coal  at  the  back  is  under- 
going a  process  ol  coking  before  being  pushed  forward. 

Science,  IV.  332. 

coking-kiln,  coking-oven  (ko'king-kil,  -uv'-'n), 

n.    A  coke-oven. 

coknayt,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  cockney. 
col  (kol),  n.     [P.,  the  neck,  a  pass,  defile,  <  L. 

collum,  the  neck:  see  collar.]    A  narrow  pass 

between  two  mountain  peaks :  a  term  used  in 

English  by  some  writers  on  alpme  geology  and 

mountaineering. 
One  thing  alone  could  justify  the  proposition  [to  return] 

.  .  .  — a  fog  so  thick  as  to  prevent  them  from  striking  the 

summit  of  the  col  at  the  proper  point. 

Tyndall,  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps,  ii. 

col-.  [L.  coU,  but  in  classical  L.  prevailingly 
unassimilated  con-  before  I:  see  com-,  con-.] 
The  assimilated  form  of  com-,  con-,  before  I.  See 
com-,  con-. 

Col.  1.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Colonel  as  a  ti- 
tle, and  (b)  of  Colossians. —  2.  \l.  c]  An  apothe- 
caries' abbreviation  of  coUander,  an  obsolete 
form  of  coriander. 

cola,  n.    Latin  plural  of  colon. 

colander,  cullender  (kul'an-d6r),  n.  [E.  dial. 
culdore;  prob.  <  Sp.  colador,  a  colander  (cf.  It. 
colatojo  (<  ML.  colatorium:  see  colatorium),  P. 
couloire,  a  colander),  <  colar  =  It.  colare,  Pr. 
colar  =  P.  couler  (>  ult.  E.  cullis'^,  cullis^),  <  L. 
colare,  strain,  filter,  <  colum,  a  strainer,  colan- 
der, sieve.]  A  vessel  of  hair,  wicker,  or  metal, 
with  a  bottom,  or  bottom  and  sides,  perforated 
with  little  holes  to  allow  liquids  to  run  off,  as 
in  washing  vegetables  or  straining  curds,  sepa- 
rating the  juices  from  fruits  or  the  liquor  from 
oysters,  etc. ;  a  strainer. 

An  osier  colander  provide 
01  twigs  thick  ivrought. 

Dryden,  tr.  ol  Virgil's  Georgics,  ii.  328. 

colander-shovel  (knl'an-der-shuv"l),  n.  A 
shovel  of  open  wirework  used  for  taking  salt- 
crystals  from  an  evaporating-pan. 

cola-nut  (ko'la-nut),  n.  A  brownish  bitter  seed, 
of  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  produced  by  a 
tree  of  western  tropical  Africa,  Cola  acuminata, 
natural  order  Sterculiacece.  The  tree  has  become 
naturalized  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  Tlie  nuts  are 
said  to  be  used  lor  purifying  water,  for  quieting  the  crav- 
ings of  hmiger,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  resisting  fa- 
tigue from  prolonged  labor ;  they  quickly  counteract  the 
effects  ol  intoxication.  They  have  been  lound  to  contain, 
two  or  three  times  as  much  caffein  as  coffee  Itself,  and 
some  theobromine.    Also  called  cola-seed  and  guru-nut. 


Colaspis  Jlavida. 


I,  beetle,  i 
ral  size;    «. 

shows  natural  size) ;  b,  terminal  joints, 
seen  from  beneath,  magnified. 


lagnified  ;  2,  same,  natu- 
larva,   side  view    (line 


Colaptes 

Colaptes  (ko-lap'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson,  1827), 
<  (Jr.  Ko^TTTsw,  peck  as  birds,  carve,  chisel.]  A 
genus  of  woodpeckers,  of  the  family  Piddle.  The 
Dill  is  somewhat  curved,  scarcely  or  not  at  all  ridged  on 
the  sides  or  beveled  and  truncate  at  the  end ;  and  the 
plumage  is  brilliantly  colored,  with  circular  black  spots 
on  the  under  surface.  It  contains  the  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker or  nicker  of  the  United  States  (C.  auratus),  the  red- 
shafted  flicker  (C.  mexicanits),  and  other  species,  and  some- 
times stands  as  the  type  of  a  subfamily  Colaptince.  See 
cut  under  jlicker. 

Colaptinse  (kol-ap-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Colap- 
tes +  -ince.]  A  subfarmly  of  Piddle,  named 
from  the  genus  Colaptes.     G.  E.  Gray,  1840. 

col  arco  (kol  ar'ko).  [It. :  col,  contr.  of  con  il, 
with  the  {eon,  <  L.  cum,  with;  il,  <  L.  ille,  this); 
arco,  bow:  see  com-,  arc^,  areh^.2  In.  violin- 
playing,  a  direction  to  play  'with  the  bow,'  as 
distinguished  from  pizzicato. 

colarin  (kol'a-rin),  n.  [P.,  <  It.  collarino :  see 
collarino.'i     Same  as  collarino. 

colascione,  n.    See  calasmone. 

cola-seed  (ko'la-sed),  re.    Same  as  cola-nut. 

Colaspis  (ko-las'pis),  n.  [NXi.  (rabrioius).]  A 
genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Chrysomelidce. 
C.  Jtavida  (Say)  is  a  yel- 
lowish species,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
the  larva  of  which  at- 
tacks the  grape. 

eolation  (ko-la'- 
shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *eolatio{n-),  <  co- 
lare,  pp.  colatus, 
strain:  see  colan- 
der.'] The  act  of 
straining  or  filter- 
ing liquor  by  pass- 
ing it  through  a 
perforated  vessel,  as 
a  colander.   [Rare.] 

colatitude  (ko-lat'i- 
tud),  n.  [<  co-2  -H 
latUude  ;  =  F.  colati- 
tude.'] The  comple- 
ment of  the  latitude 
— that  is,  the  differ- 
ence between  the 
latitude,  expressed 
in  degrees,  and  90°. 

colatoriumt  (kol-a-to'ri-um),  n.  [ML.,  <  L. 
colare,  pp.  colatus,  strain:  see  colander.']  Ec- 
cles.,  a  strainer  used  to  remove  anything  that 
may  have  fallen  into  the  chalice. 

colature  (kora-tur),  n.  [=  F.  colature,  <  LL. 
colatura,  straining,  <  L.  colare,  strain :  see  eol- 
ander.'i  1.  The  act  of  straining  or  filtering; 
the  matter  strained. — 2.  A  strainer;  a  filter. 
[Bare  in  both  uses.] 
A  colature  of  natural  earth.  Evelyn. 

colback  (kol'bak),  n.    Same  as  calpac. 

colbertinet,  colberteent  (kol'ber-ten),  n.  [So 
called  from  Colbert,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  the  17th  century,  a  liberal  pro- 
moter of  industry  and  the  arts.]  A  fine  lace  of 
a  particular  pattern :  so  named  in  allusion  to 
Colbert's  patronage  of  the  industry.  The  name 
occurs  in  English  from  about  1660  to  the  middle 
of  the  following  century.    Also  colverteen. 

A  narrow  diminutive  colverteen  pinner  that  makes  them 
look  so  saint-like. 

The  Factious  Citizen,  1685  (Fairholt,  I.  323). 

Pinners  edged  with  colberteen. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon, 

colcannon  (kol-kan'on),  n.  Same  as  ealecan- 
non. 

colchicia  (kol-chis'i-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  col- 
chicine. 

colchicine  (kol'ehi-sin),  n.  [<  ColcMc(um)  -h 
-ine^ ;  =  F.  colchicine.]  A  poisonous  alkaloid 
(CivHigNOg)  obtained  from  the  bulbs  and  seeds 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Colchicum.  It  apparently 
represents  the  virtues  of  the  crude  drug. 

Colcllicuin  (kol'chi-kum;  as  Latin  genus  name, 
kol'ki-kum),  n.  [<  L.  colchicum,  <  Gr.  ko7\,xi- 
Kdv,  a  plant  with  a  poisonous  bulbous  root,  prob. 
neut.  of  Ko/i;i;jK(if  (L.  Colchicus),  of  Ko\xk,  L.  Col- 
chis, a  country  in  Asia,  east  of  the  Black  Sea: 
with  reference  to  Medea,  the  sorceress  and  poi- 
soner of  ancient  legend,  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Colchis.]  1.  [i.e.]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Colchicum. — 2.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  liliaceous 
plants,  with  radical  leaves,  generally  produced 
in  spring,  and  crocus-like  flowers  appearing  in 
the  autumn.  About  30  species  are  known,  natives  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  most  familiar  being  C.  autumnale, 
the  meadow-saffron,  a  plant  with  a  solid  bulb-like  root- 
stock,  found  in  England  and  various  parts  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  and  forming  a  gay  caiTet  in  the  autumn 
in  the  fields  where  its  pale-lilac,  crocus-like  flowers  spring 


Meadow-saffron  ( Colchi. 
cum  atttittnnale)  and  sec- 
tion of  flower. 
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up.  Its  bulbs  and  seeds  are  used 
medicinally,  principally  in  at- 
tacks of  gout. 
COlcotliar  (kol'ko-thar),  n. 
[ML.  colcothar,'  colcotar, 
colcothar  vitrioU;  a  word 
introduced  (and  perhaps 
invented)  by  Paracelsus.] 
The  brownish-red  peroxid 
of  iron  which  remains  after 
the  distillation  of  the  acid 
from  iron  sulphate,  it  is 
used  for  polishing  glass  and 
other  substances,,  and  as  a  pig- 
ment under  the  name  of  Indian 
red.  Also  called  chalcitis,  crocus 
or  crocus  martis  ostringeTis,  and 
caput  irwrtuum  vitrioti,  or  red 
vitriol. 

A  red,  blackish,  light,  pow- 
dery, austere  calx  remains,  .  .  . 
and  hence  vitriol  consists  of  the 
oil  of  vitriol  and  colcothar  and 
phlegm. 

P.  Shaw,  Chemistry,  II.  ccvi. 

cold  (kold),  a.  [=  So.  and 
E.  dial,  cauld,  caud;  <  ME. 
cold,  cold,  <  AS.  ceald,  cald 
(=  OS.  fcaZ(J=  OPries.  hold 
=  MD.  'kout,  D.  Icoud  = 
MLG.  Jcalt,  LG.  hold,  kald,  holt  =  OHG.  ehalt, 
MHG.  G.  halt  =  loel.  haldr  =  Sw.  hall  =  Dan. 
hold  =  Goth,  holds,  cold),  an  old  pp.  form  in  -d 
(like  ol-d,  lou-d,  dea-d),  from  the  strong  verb 
preserved  in  AS.  calan  (=  Icel.  hala),  become 
cold,  >  col,  E.  cool,  and  dele,  E.  chill;  akin  to 
L.  gelus,  gelu,  frost,  cold,  gelidus,  cool,  cold, 
gelare,  freeze,  etc. :  see  cooi  and  c7»JHl,  etnd  gelid, 
jelly,  gelatine,  congeal.]  1.  Producing  the  pe- 
culiar kind  of  sensation  which  results  when  the 
temperature  of  certain  points  on  the  skin  is 
lowered;  especially,  producing  this  sensation 
with  considerable  or  great  intensity,  an  inferior 
degree  of  intensity  being  denoted  by  the  word 
cool;  gelid;  frigid;  chilling:  as,  cold  air;  a 
cold  stone ;  cold  water,  a  substance  induces  this 
sensation  when  it  is  sensibly  less  warm  than  the  body,  and 
in  contact  with  it  absorbs  its  heat  by  conduction. 
The  air  bites  shrewdly.    It  is  very  cold. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Of  hearts  that  beat  from  day  to  day, 
Half-conscious  of  their  dying  clay. 
And  those  cold  crypts  where  they  shall  cease. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Iviii. 

2.  Physically,  having  a  low  temperature,  or 
a  lower  temperature  than  another  body  with 
which  it  is  compared :  without  direct  reference 
to  any  sensation  produced :  as,  the  sun  grows 
colder  constantly  through  radiation  of  ils  heat. 
In  this  sense,  a  body  which  is  warm  or  hot  to  the  touch 
may  be  cold  as  compared  with  some  body  still  hotter.  See 
heat. 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold: 
Our  sons  inherit  us. 

Tennyson,  Lotus  Eaters  (choric  song,  vi.). 
Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount. 

3.  Having  the  sensation  induced  by  contact 
with  a  substance  of  which  the  temperature  is 
sensibly  lower,  especially  much  lower,  than 
that  of  the  part  of  the  body  touching  it,  in- 
ferior degrees  of  the  sensation  being  denoted 
by  cool,  chill,  chilly.  The  sensation  of  cold  is  proba- 
bly not  the  mere  opposite  of  the  sensation  of  heat,  but  is 
a  distinct  sensation  residing  In  points  of  the  skin  different 
in  position  from  those  in  which  the  sensation  of  heat  is 
felt. 

When  I  am  cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating. 

Shak.,c.  of  E.,  iv.  4. 
The  poor  man  had  .  .  .  need  have  some  warm  meat. 
To  comfort  his  cold  stomach. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Woman-Hater,  v.  2. 
A  spectral  doubt  which  makes  me  cold. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xli. 

4.  Dead. 

Ere  the  placid  lips  be  cold.  Tennyson,  Adeline. 

Cold  to  all  that  might  have  been. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxv. 

Figuratively — 5.  Affecting  the  senses  only 
slightly;  not  strongly  perceptible  to  the  smell 
or  taste,    (a)  Bland ;  mild  ;  not  pungent  or  acrid. 

Cold  plants  have  a  quicker  perception  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun  than  the  hot  herbs.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

(b)  Not  fresh  or  vivid  ;  faint ;  old :  applied  in  hunting  to 
scent,  and  in  woodcraft  to  trails  or  signs  not  of  recent 
origin. 

The  object  is  to  obtain  a  fine  nose  [in  a  dog],  so  as  to 
hunt  a  cold  scent.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  440. 

(c)  In  the  game  of  bunt-the-thimble  and  similar  games, 
distant  from  the  object  of  search :  opposed  to  warm,  that 
is,  near,  and  hot,  very  near. 

6.  Affecting  or  arousing  the  feelings  or  pas- 
sions only  slightly,  (a)  Deficient  in  passion,  zeal, 
enthusiasm,  or  ardor;  insensible;  inditferent;  uncon- 
cerned ;  phlegmatic ;  not  animated  or  easily  excited  into 


cold 

action ;  not  affectionate,  cordial,  or  friendly :  as,  a  colit 
audience ;  a  cold  lover  or  friend ;  a  cold  temper. 
Thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot.  Kev.  iii.  16. 

So  cold  herself,  whilst  she  such  warmth  exprest, 
'Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream. 

Dryden,  To  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  1.  86. 

The  rumors  of  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  its  magnifl. 

cence  and  its  extent,  .  .  .  were  sufiioient  to  inflame  the- 

coldest  imagination.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  26. 

(b)  Not  heated  by  sensual  desire ;  chaste. 

He  spake  of  her,  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams. 

And  she  alone  were  cold.      Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

(c)  Not  moving  or  exciting  feeling  or  emotion  ;  unaflect- 
ing ;  not  animated  or  animating ;  not  able  to  excite  feel- 
ing or  interest ;  spiritless :  as,  a  cold  discourse ;  cold  com- 
fort.     , 

Wommennes  counseils  ben  f ul  ofte  colde. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  436. 

The  jest  grows  cold  .  .  .  when  it  comes  on  in  a  second. 

scene.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

(d)  Unmoved  by  interest  or  strong  feeling ;  imperturba- 
ble ;  deliberate ;  cool. 

The  cold  neutrality  of  an  impartial  judge.  Burke. 

7.  Having  lost  the  first  warmth,  as  of  feeling 
or  interest. 

He  had  made  them  [corrections]  partly  from  his  own  re- 
view of  the  Papers,  after  they  had  lain  cold  a  good  while  by 
him.  Pref.  to  Maundrell's  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem. 

8.  In  art,  blue  in  effect,  or  inclined  toward  blue- 
in  tone ;  noting  a  tone,  or  hue,  as  of  a  pigment, 
or  an  effect  of  light,  into  the  composition  of  which, 
blue  enters,  though  the  blue  may  not  be  appa- 
rent to  the  eye :  as,  a  picture  cold  in  tone. — 9t. 
Discouraging;  worrying;  inspiring  anxiety. 

Saved  the  fro  cares  colde. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1955. 
Cold  comfort,  small  comfort;  little  cheer;  something- 
which  alfords  but  little  consolation. 
Lorde !  colde  watj  his  cumfort  &  his  care  huge, 
Tor  he  knew  vche  [each]  a  cace  &  kark  that  hym  lympedl 
[befell].  Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  264. 

Cold  purse,  empty  purse.  Shak. — Cold  roastt,  some- 
thing insignificant ;  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

I  make  a  vow,  quoth  Perkyn,  thow  speks  of  cold  rost, 
I  schal  wyrch  "  wyselyer"  -without  any  host. 

Tumament  of  Tottenham  (Percy's  Reliques,  p.  178), 
He  passed  by  a  beggerie  little  toune  of  cold  roste  in  the- 
mountaines  of  Sauoye. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  297. 
Cold  seeds,  the  seeds  of  the  cucumber,  gourd,  pump- 
kin, etc.— Cold  Storage.  See  sioras'e.— Cold  wave.  See- 
wave.—  Cold  without,  a  slangy  contraction  for  "  cold 
spirits  without  sugar  or  water  ":  as,  "  a  glass  of  cold  with- 
out," Bulwer,  My  Novel,  vi.  20. —  In  cold  blood.  See- 
blood.—To  blow  hot  and  cold.  See  blow^.—To  give, 
show,  or  turn  the  cold  shoulder,  to  treat  with  studied 
coldness,  neglect,  or  indifference. —  To  throw  cold  wa- 
ter on  (a  proposal,  project,  etc.),  to  discourage  by  miex- 
pected  indifference,  coldness,  or  reluctance. 
cold  (kold),  n.  [<  ME.  cold,  cald,  <  AS.  ceald  = 
Goth,  hald,  n.,  cold,  =  (with  diff.  term.)  OFries. 
kalde,  helde  =  D.  houde  =  MLG.  holde,  kulde^ 
huldene  =  OHG.  chalti,  MHG.  halte,  helte  =  G. 
halte,  f.,  =  Dan.  hulde  =  Sw.  hold,  m.,  cold; 
from  the  adj.]  1.  The  sensation  produced  by 
sensible  loss  of  heat  from  some  part  of  the 
body,  particularly  its  surface ;  especially,  the 
sensation  produced  by  contact  with  a  substance 
having  a  sensibly  lower  temperature  than  th& 
body. 

A  penetrating  cold  is  felt  in  Egypt  when  the  thermome- 
ter of  Tahrenheit  is  below  60°. 

JS.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  9, 
My  teeth,  which  now  are  di'opt  away. 
Would  chatter  with  the  cold. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

2.  The  relative  absence  or  want  of  heat  in  one 
body  as  compared  with  another;  especially,  the 
physical  cause  of  the  sensation  of  cold. 

The  parching  air 
Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  flre. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  696. 

3.  In  phys.,  a  temperature  below  the  freezing- 
point  of  water:  thus,  10°  of  cold,  C,  means  10° 
below  zero.  C. ;  10°  of  cold.  P.,  means  22°  P.— 

4.  An  indisposition  commonly  ascribed  to  ex- 
posure to  cold;  especially,  a  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  or  bronchial 
tubes.  When  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  air- 
passages  of  the  nose  and  connecting  cavities  it  is  a  coryza, 
or  cold  in  the  head.  A  so-called  "  cold  on  the  lungs"  is 
usually  bronchitis  or  trachitis. 

Fal.  What  disease  hast  thou? 
Bull.  A  whoreson  cold,  sir ;  a  cough. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 
To  leave  (out)  In  the  cold,  to  slight  or  neglect;  inten- 
tionally overlook. 

The  American  artists  were  this  year  left  entirely  in  the 
eold.  The  American,  VIII.  186. 

To  take  or  catch  cold,  to  become  affected  by  a  cold. 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur, 

coldt  (kold),  V.  i.     [<  ME.  colden  (cf.  equiv. 
chelden:  see  cheld),  <  AS.  cealdian  (=  MLG. 


cold 

kolden,  Jculden  =  G.  Mlten,  chill),  grow  cold,  < 
ceald,  cold :  see  cold,  a.]    To  grow  colA. 

The  Constable  gan  aboute  his  herte  coide. 

CAaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  746. 

cold-blooded  (k61d'blud'''ed),  a.  1.  Having  cold 
blood;  liematocryal.  (a)  In  tool.,  noting  those  ani- 
mals the  temperature  of  whose  blood  ranges  from  the  freez- 
ing-point or  near  it  to  90°  F. ,  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  or  those  whose  blood  is  very  little 
higher  in  temperature  than  their  habitat.  Among  verte- 
brates, the  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes  are  technically 
called  cold-blooded.    See  Hxmatocrya. 

When  the  survey  is  extended  to  Cold-blooded  animals 

and  to  Plants,  the  immediate  and  direct  relation  between 

Heat  and  Vital  Activity  ...  is  unmistakably  manifested, 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  Grove's  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  412. 

(6)  Not  thoroughbred  ;  of  common  or  mongrel  stock :  ap- 
plied to  honees  that  are  not  full-blooded,  (c)  Sensitive 
to  cold :  said  of  persons  who  feel  the  cold  more  than  is 
usual :  as,  a  cold-blooded  man  is  obliged  to  dress  warmly 
in  winter. 

2.  Figuratively,  without  sensibility  or  feeling ; 
unsympathetic;  without  the  usual  feelings  of 
humanity;  characterized  by  such  lack  of  sensi- 
bility: as,  a  cold-blooded  villain;  cold-blooded 
advice ;  a  cold-blooded  murder. 
Thou  cold-blooded  slave.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iii,  1, 

Mr.  Malthus  .  .  .  presented  the  data  for  his  reasoning 
in  a  somewhat  cold-blooded  fashion.    N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  315. 

cold-chisel  (k61d'ohiz'''el),  n.  A  chisel  with  a 
cutting  edge' formed  of  steel  properly  strength- 
ened by  tempering,  for  cutting  metal  wMch 
has  not  been  softened  by  heating. 

cold-cream  (kold'krem'),  n.  A  Mnd  of  cooling 
unguent  for  the  skin,  usually  made  of  almond- 
oil,  spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  rose-water. 

cold-drawn  (kold'dr§.n),  a.  Extracted  without 
the  aid  of  heat :  applied  specifically  to  oils  ex- 
pressed from  nuts,  seeds,  or  fruits  which  have 
not  been  heated.  Such  oils  are  of  finer  quality 
than  those  which  are  hot-pressed. 

cold-hammer  (k61d'ham''''er),  v.  t.  In  metal- 
worMng,  to  hammer  when  cold. 

cold-hammering  (k61d'ham'''er-ing),  n.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  cold-hammer,  u.]  In  metal-worMng, 
the  act  or  practice  of  hammering  when  cold. 

It  is  often  afSrmed  that  wrought-h-on  changes  from 

fibrous  to  crystalline  after  enduring  long-continued  cold- 

kaimihermg,  vibration,  tension,  jarring,  and  other  strains, 

R.  Wilson,  Steam  Boilers,  p,  40, 

cold-harbort  (k61d'har"bor),  n.    1.  An  inn. — 
2.  A  protection  at  a  wayside  for  travelers  who 
are  benighted  or  benumbed  with  cold. 
cold-hearted  (k61d'har''''ted),  a.    Wanting  sym- 
pathy or  feeling;  indifferent;  unkind. 
0  ye  cold-hearted  frozen  formalists. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  639. 

Men  who  feel  no  need  to  come  morally  nearer  to  their 
fellow  creatures  than  they  can  come  while  standing,  tea- 
cup in  hand,  answering  trifles  with  trifles,  ...  by  feeling 
no  such  need,  prove  themselves  shallow-thoughted  and 
eold-Tiearted.  H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  102, 

cold-heartedly  (kold'har^ted-li),  adv.  In  a 
cold-hearted  manner. 

cold-heartedness  (k61d'har'''ted-nes),  n.  Want 
of  feeling  or  sensibility. 

cold-kind  (kold'kind),  a.    Uniting  coldness  and 
kindness.     [Bare.] 
Down  he  [Winter]  descended  from  his  snow-soft  chair ; 
But,  all  unwares,  with  his  cold-kind  embrace 
Unhous'd  thy  virgin  soul  from  her  fair  hiding-place, 
MUton,  Ode  D.  F.  I. 

coldly  (kold'li),  adv.  [<  MB.  coldliche;  <  cold,  a., 
+  -ly^.']  1.  In  a  cold  manner;  without  warmth, 
especially  in  figurative  senses ;  without  ardor 
of  feeling ;  without  passion  or  emotion ;  with 
indifference  or  negligence ;  dispassionately ; 
calmly. 

If  yow  your  seines  do  serue  God  gladlie  and  orderlie  for 
conscience  sake,  not  coldlie,  and  somtynie  for  maner  sake, 
you  carie  all  the  Courts  with  yow. 

Aseham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  68. 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 
What  you  but  whisper,  I  dare  speak  aloud, 
Stood  the  king  by ;  have  means  to  put  in  act  too 
What  you  but  coldly  plot. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  i.  1. 
The  king  looked  coldly  on  Kochester, 

Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

■2.  In  a  cold  state.     [Rare.] 

Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  !  the  funeral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

cold-moving  (k61d'mo''''ving),  a.  Indicating 
want  of  cordiality  or  want  of  interest;  indif- 
ferent.    [Bare.] 

With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-momng  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence.        Shak.,  T.  of  A,,  11,  2, 

coldness  (kold'nes),  n.  The  state,  quality,  or 
sensation  of  being  cold,    (a)  Want  of  heat,   (b)  Un- 
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concern;  indifference;  a  frigid  mood;  want  of  ardor,  zeal, 
entnusiasm,  animation,  or  spirit :  as,  to  receive  an  answer 
with  coldness;  to  listen  with  coldness. 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times, 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cvi. 
Chilling  his  caresses 
By  the  coldness  of  her  manners, 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xx,  1. 
(c)  Absence  of  sensual  desire ;  frigidity ;  chastity. 
Virgin  coldness.  Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  205. 

cold-pale  (kold'pal),  a.  Cold  and  pale.  [Rare.] 
Cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I,  892, 

cold-prophett,  «•    Same  as  cole-prophet. 
coldrickt,  a.     [Early  mod.  E.  coldnjcke  =  Sc. 
coldruch,  codrugh,  <  ME.  caldrehyn  for  *caldrik, 

<  cald,  cold,  +  -rile  (=  D.  -rijJc  =  G.  -reich),  a 
term,  equiv.  to  -ful,  lit.  'rich'  (ef.  D.  blindrijk, 
very  blind,  (ioo/n}'fc,  very  deaf,  etc.):  see  rich 
and  -Tie,  -vicTc.     Cf .  coUrife.']    Very  cold. 

Caldrekyn,  frigorosus,  &  cetera.  Cath.  Anglicum. 

Coldrycke,  or  full  of  cold,  algosus.  Buloet. 

COldrifet  (kold'rif),  a.     [Sc.  caldrife,  cauldrife; 

<  cold  +  rife.  Cf .  coldrick.']  Very  cold ;  abound- 
ing in  cold. 

cold-served  (kold'sfervd),  a.  1.  Served  up  cold. 
—  2.  Dull;  tiresome;  tedious.  Young.  [Bare 
in  both  uses.] 

cold-short  (kold'shdrt),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Brittle 
when  cold :  as,  cold-short  iron. 

II.  H.  In  founding,  a  seam  in  a  easting  caused 
by  the  congealing  of  the  metal  so  rapidly  as  to 
prevent  a  proper  filling  of  the  mold.  Also  cold- 
shut. 

cold-shot  (kold'shot),  n.  Small  iron  particles 
or  globules  found  in  chiUed  parts  of  a  casting. 

COld-shutl  (kold'shut),  a.  Cold-hammered  into 
shape,  and  joined  without  welding:  said  of  the 
links  of  a  chain  so  made. 

cold-shut^  (kold'shut),  «.  In  founding,  same 
as  cold-short. 

COld-sJa'W  (kold'sli),  n.  An  incorrect  form  of 
cole-slaw. 

cold-sore  (kold'sor),  n.  A  herpetic  eruption 
about  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  often  accom- 
panying a  cold  in  the  head. 

cold-stoking  (k61d'st6"king),  n.  In  glass- 
manuf.,  the  operation  of  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  oven  until  the 'glass  attains  the 
proper  consistency  for  blowing.  This  opera- 
tion follows  that  of  clearing. 

COld-S'Weating  (kold'swefing),  n.  In  tanning, 
a  process  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the 
epidermis  and  hair  from  hides,  consisting  in 
soaking  them  from  six  to  twelve  days  in  tanks 
through  which  flow  streams  of  fresh  cold  water. 

COld-tankard  (k61d'tang'''kard),  n.  Same  as 
cool-tanlcard. 

cold-tinning  (kold '  tinging),  m.  A  method  of 
covering  metals  with  tin.  The  metal  to  be  tinned 
is  thoroughly  cleaned  by  filing  or  turning  and  the  use  of 
emery-paper,  and  is  then  rubbed  with  a  coarse  cloth  damp- 
ened with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  soft  amalgam  of  tin  is  then 
applied  with  the  same  cloth,  and  the  mercury  is  driven  oH 
by  heat. 

colelf  (kol),  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  coal. 

COle^  (kol),  n.  [=  E.  dial,  cole  =  Sc.  hale, 
Tcail,  <  ME.  cole,  cool,  col,  also  cole,  cal,  caul,  < 
AS.  cdwel,  contr.  caul  (cf.  E.  soul,  <  AS.  sawel), 
=  MD.  hoole,  D.  Tcool  =  MLG.  kol,  LG.  kol, 
kaul  =  OHG.  kol,  also  cholo,  chola,  MHG.  kole, 
G.  kohl  =  Icel.  kdl  =  Sw.  kdl  =  Dan.  kaal  = 
W.  cawl  =  Bret,  kaol  =  OF.  ohol,  F.  chou  =  Pr. 
caul  =  Sp.  col  =  Pg.  couve  =  It.  cavolo,  <  L. 
caulis,  later  colis,  cabbage,  cabbage-stalk,  also 
prob.  the  stalk  or  stem  of  any  plant,  =  Gr. 
KavAdg,  a  stalk;  orig.  a  hollow  stem,  akin  to 
Gr.  Koi/lof,  hoUow,  and  L.  cavus,  hollow:  see 
cale\  kale\  cave^,  ceil,  n.,  eoelo-,  etc. ;  and  ef. 
cauliflower,  caulis,  etc.,  and  cabbage^.l  The 
general  name  of  all  sorts  of  cabbage  or  plants 
of  the  genus  Brassica :  chiefly  used  in  its  com- 
pounds, cole-rape,  cole-seed,  colewort,  etc.  Also 
eale  and  kale. 

C0le3  (kol),  n.  [<  Icel.  kollr,  a  top,  a  head,  a 
heap.]     It.  The  head. 

Our  kynge  was  grete  above  his  cole, 
A  brode  hat  in  his  crowne. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  109). 

2.  [Sc,  also  var.  coil:  see  coilK']  One  of  the 
small  conical  heaps  in  which  hay  is  usually 
thrown  up  in  the  field  after  being  cut;  a  hay- 
cock. 

C0le*t,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  <  ME.  cole  (rare) ;  ori- 
gin obscure.  Hence,  in  comp.,  colepixy,  cole- 
prophet,  col-fox,  col-knife,  colsipe,  and  perhaps 
colieard :  see  these  words.]  Treachery ;  de- 
ceit; falsehood;  stratagem. 


'  coleopteran 

[They]  ffeyned  sum  ffolie  that  ffailid  hem  neuer, 
And  cast  [contrived]  it  be  colis. 

Richard  the  Redeless  (E,  E.  T,  S.),  iv,  24. 
Nor  colour  crafte  by  swearing  pieciotiBKoles. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas,  1,  1114. 

colecannon,  «.     See  calecannon. 

colectomy  (ko-lek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  K6h>v,  the 
colon,  -I-  inTOfi^,  excision,  <  kurtfivav,  out  out, 
<  en,  out,  -I-  re/ivetv,  cut.  See  anatomy.']  In 
surg.,  excision  of  part  of  the  colon. 

co-legatee  (ko-leg-a-te'),  «.  [<  co-^  +  legatee.] 
One  who  is  a  legatee  together  with  another; 
one  of  several  legatees.    Also  collegatary. 

coleiset,  »•    See  cultis. 

colemanite  (kol 'man -it),  n.  [After  Wm.  T. 
Coleman  of  San  Francisco.]  A  hydrous  calcium 
borate,  occumng  in  white  to  colorless  mono- 
clinic  crystals  with  brilliant  luster,  and  also 
in  white  compact  masses,  in  California.  In 
composition  it  is  nearly  identical  with  priceite. 

colemiet,  a.    See  colmy. 

cole-mouse,  n.    See  coal-mouse. 

Coleonyx  (kol-f-on'iks),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray^ 
1845),  <  Gr.  Ko'kedg,  a  sheath,  +  ovuf ,  a  nail :  see 
onyx  ]  Agenusof  American  gecko-like  li  zards, 
otihetaxaily Eublephanda:    C  vaneijatus  thevarie- 


Var  egated  Oecko  ( Colao/tyx  -variei  tit  ts) 

gated  gecko,  is  a  rare  species,  inhabiting  the  southwestern 
United  States.  It  is  of  a  bro  wnish-yellow  color,  blotched  or 
banded  with  reddish  brown  and  pure  white  below. 

coleophyl,  coleophyll  (kol'e-o-fil),  n.  [Also,  as 
NL.,  coleophyllum ;  <  Gr.  itoT^edg,  sheath,  -I-  ^hXAov 
=  li.  folium,  leal.]  In  bot.,  the  outer  leaf  of  the 
plumule  of  the  embryo  in  endogens,  inclosing 
a  succession  of  rudimentaiy  leaves,  and  re- 
maining as  a  sheath  at  their  base  after  their 
development.  Also  called  coleoptile.  [Bare.] 
coleophyllous  (kol"e-9-fil'us),  a.  [<  coleophyl 
+  -ons.]  In  bot,  having  or  pertaining  to  a 
coleophyl. 

coleopter  (kol-f-  or  ko-lf-op'ter),  n.  [=  P.  col^- 
optk'e,  <  NL.  coleopter'um,  neut.  (sc.  L.  insec- 
tum,  insect)  oi  coleopterus :  see  coleopterous.] 
One  of  the  Coleoptera;  a  coleopterous  insect ; 
a  beetle. 

Coleoptera^  (kol-e-  or  ko-lf-op'te-ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  coleopierum :  see'  coleopter  and  cole- 
opterous.] An  order 
of  Eexapoda,  or  of  the 
class  Insecta  proper, 
having  the  posterior 
pair  of  membranous 
wings  sheathed  by  the 
hardened  anterior  pair 
called  elytra,  which 
when  folded  together 
*?.°=..°L%.SriS?tifS  usually  form  a  nearly 

size,    a,  head;   *,  prothorax ;  c,     complete     COVering    Of 

>!'/?aniy„^b'f'"^''"'''''"'"^'  the  body;  the  sheath- 
winged  insects  or  bee- 
tles. The  head  is  mandibulate,  completely  atid  very  uni- 
formly constructed,  consisting  of  a  labrum  attached  to  a 
clypeus,  generally  by  means  of  an  epistoma ;  2  strong  man- 
dibles ;  2  maxiilse.  each  bearing  a  palp ;  and  a  lower  lip  or 
labium,  also  palpiferous,  and  attached  to  a  mentum  wliich 
joins  the  jugulum  or  under  side  of  the  head.  The  anten- 
nae range  in  number  of  joints  from  1  to  50  or  more,  but  the 
typical  number  is  H  ;  they  vary  greatlj'-in  form.  (See  an- 
tenna.) The  larva  is  variable,  having  6  legs  or  none  ;  there 
are  no  prolega ;  the  pupa  is  inactive ;  and  metamorphosis 
is  complete.  The  Coleoptera  are  by  far  the  lai-gest  ordinal 
group  ni  the  animal  kingdom,  having  about  80,000  species 
and  8,000  genera.  Latreille's  division  of  them  into  Pen- 
tamera,  Heteromera,  Tetraw^-ra,  and  Trimera.,  according' 
to  the  number  of  joints  of  the  larsi,  is  still  generally  fol- 
lowed, though  it  is  to  some  extent  artificial  and  not 
strictly  coiTect.  Subordinate  divisions  now  current  are 
such  as  Adephana,  Palpicorjiia,  Brachelytra,  Claw'rnriim, 
Lamellicomia,^  Sternoxi,  Afalacodermi,  A  trachelia,  Ti  ache- 
lida,  Rhyvchophora.  Xylophatja,  Longicomia,  Phytophaga^ 
Clavipalfd.  Funm'cola,  and  Aphidiphaga.  The  Coleoptera 
are  also  callnd  Eleutherata. 

coleoptera^,  >?.    Plural  of  coleopteron, 
coleopteral  (kol-e-  or  ko-le-op'te-ral),  a.    [<  co- 
leopter +  -a?.]     Same  as  coleopter 6ns. 
coleopteran  (kol-e-  or  ko-le-op'te-ran),  n.  [<  co~ 
leopter  +  -an.']    One  of  the  Coleoptera  ;  a  beetle. 


coleopterist 

coleopterist  (kol-e-  or  ko-le-op'te-rist),  n.  [< 
Coleoptera  +  -u-t.^  One  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  the.  CoUoptera  or  beetles. 

COleopterdh  (kol-f-  or  ko-lf-op'te-ron),  n. :  pi. 
coleoptera  (-ra).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  /coAfof,  a  sheath,  + 
-TEpuv,  a  wing,  =  E.  feather.  Cf.  coleopterous.'] 
The  elytron  or  wing-cover  of  a  beetle. 

coleopterous  (kol-e-  or  ko-le-op'te-rus),  a.  [< 
NL.  coleoptorus,  <  &r.  Ko^dirhpog,  sheath-wing- 
ed, <  KoAeof,  a  sheath,  +  irrepdv,  a  wing,  =  E. 
feather.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Coleoptera :  as,  a  coleopterous  insect. 
Also  coleopteral. 

coleoptile  (kol-f-op'til),  n.  [=  P.  coUoptUe,  < 
Grr.  Ko?^6;,  a  sheath,  -f-  irri/lov,  a  feather,  akin  to 
-Tspdv,  a  wing,  =  ^.feather.}  Same  as  coleophyl. 

Ooleorhamphit  (kol"e-6-ram'fi),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  Coleorhamphus.']  A  group  of  birds  formed 
for  the  reception  of  the  sneathbills,  Chionidce: 
synonymous  with  Chionomorphw. 

Ooleorhamphust  (kol"e-o-ram'fus),  m.  [NL. 
(DumMl,  1818),  <  Gr.  icoXedg,  sheath,  +  fxi/Kpoc, 
beak,  bUl.]  A  genus  of  birds,  giving  name  to 
the  group  Coleorhamphi :  synonymous  with  Chi- 
onis. 

■COleorMza  (k61"e-o-ri' za),  ». ;  pi.  coleorhiem 
(-ze).  [NL.,  <  G-r. ' Ko/UiSf ,"  a  sheath,  -f-  /iifa,  a 
root.]  In  the  embryo  of  many  endogenous 
plants,  the  sheath  covering  the  root,  which 
bursts  through  it  in  germination. 

colepid  (ko'le-pid),  n.  An  animalcule  of  the 
family  Colepidw. 

■Colepidse  (ko-lep'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coleps  + 
-idee.']  A  family  of  holotrichous  eiliate  infuso- 
rians,  typified  by  the  genus  Coleps,  of  symmet- 
rical ovate  form,  with  terminal  mouth,  indurat- 
ed cuticular  surface,  and  special  oral  cilia. 

Ciolepina  (ko-le-pi'na),  n.pl.  [<  NL.,  <  Coleps  + 
-irufi.]  Ehrenberg's  name  of  a  group  of  infu- 
sorians  represented  by  the  genus  Coleps.  See 
Colepidx. 

oolepixy  (kol'pik-si),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  colle- 
pixie,  collepisMe,  E.  dial,  coltpixy,  q.  v. ;  <  cole^, 
treachery,  +  pixy,  a  fairy.  See  colei^  and  its 
compounds.]  A  mischievous  fairy;  the  will  o' 
the  wisp,  regarded  as  a  fairy. 

I  shall  be  ready  at  thine  elbow  to  plaie  the  parte  of  Hob- 
goblin or  Collepixie,  and  make  thee  for  f eare  to  weene  the 
deuill  is  at  thy  polle. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  125. 

COlepixy  (kol'pik-si),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cole- 
jnxied,  ppr.  colepixying.  [<  colepixy,  n. :  with 
allusion  to  the  invisible  fairy  agency.]  To 
beat  down  (apples).     Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

coleplantf,  «.  [ME.  coleplaunte,  colplonte;  < 
col^  +  plants. ]    Colewort. 

Bot  I  haue  porettes  and  percyl  and  moni  colplontes  [var. 
coleplauntes].  Piers  Plmvnmn  (A),  vii.  273. 

cole-prophett,  col-prophett,  »•  [Earlymod.  E., 
also  cold-prophet  (simulating  cold) ;  <  ME.  col- 
propliet;  <  cole^  +  prophet.  See  cole^  and  its 
compounds.]     A  false  prophet. 

Cole-prophet  and  cole-poyson  thou  art  both. 

J.  Beywood,  Epigrams,  vi  89. 

{Cole-poyson  is  a  pun  on  cold  poison.] 

Whereby  I  found  I  was  the  hartles  hare, 
And  not  the  beast  colprophet  did  declare. 

Mir.  for  Mags. 

As  hee  was  most  vainely  pursuaded  by  the  cold  prophets, 
to  whom  he  gave  no  small  credit.      Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

Phavorinus  saith,  that  if  these  cold-prophets,  or  oraclers, 
tell  thee  prosperitie  and  deceive  thee,  thou  art  made  a 
miser  through  vaine  expectation. 

R.  Scott,  Witchcraft,  Sig.  M.  8. 

Ooleps  (ko'leps),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  itiiA^i/;,  the  hol- 
low or  bend  of  the  knee.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Colepidce,  with  spinose  carapace  and 
no  buccal  setse.  it  includes  Pinacocoleps,  Cricocoleps, 
and  Dictyocoleps  of  Diesing.  The  species  inhabit  fresh 
and  salt  water,  and  divide  by  transverse  fission.  C.  hirtus 
is  an  example. 

colerif,  ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  collar. 

•coler^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  choler. 

-colerat,  n.  [ME.,  also  colere,  colre,  etc.:  see 
choler.]  Bile ;  the  gall,  as  the  seat  of  certain 
bodily  affections,  it  was  frequently  qualified  by  the 
adjective  blapk  or  red,  and  regarded  as  the  cause  of  certain 
diseases. 

The  grete  superfluite 
Of  youre  reede  [red]  colera,  parde. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  L  108. 

cole-rape  (kol'rap),  ».  [=  T>.  Jcoolraap  —  G. 
Jcohlrabi  (also  in  E.)  =  Dan.  kaalraU  =  Sw. 
Mlrabi;  after  It.  cavoli-rape,  pi.,  P.  chow  rave, 
turnip,  <  L.  eaulis,  cabbage,  +  rapa,  turnip :  see 
cole^  and  rape'^.]  The  common  turnip,  Bras- 
sica  rapa. 

coleret,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  choler. 

coleredf,  o.  A  Middle  English  form  of  collared. 
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cole-seed  (kol'sed),  n.  [<  ME.  *eolesed,  <  AS. 
cawel-smd,  cabbage-seed  (=  D.  kooUaad,  rape- 
seed),  <  cdwel,  E.  cole^,  +  seed,  E.  seed.]  1.  The 
seed  of  rape,  Brassiea  campestris,  variety  olei- 
fera.—2.  The  plant  itseH. 

cole-slaw  (kol'sla),  «.  [<  D.  "koolslaa,  <  Icool, 
cabbage  (=  E.  cole^),  +  slaa,  a  reduced  form 
of  salaad,  salade,  salad:  see  cole^  and  slaw^.] 
A  dish  consisting  of  finely  cut  cabbage  dressed 
with  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  etc.,  eaten  either 
raw  or  slightly  cooked ;  cabbage-salad.  Also 
called,  erroneously,  cold-slaw.    [U.  S.] 

co-lessee  (ko-le-se'),  n.  [<  co-'^  +  lessee.]  In 
law,  a  joint  lessee;  a  partner  in  a  lease;  a  joint 
tenant. 

co-lessor  (ko-les'gr),  n.  [<  co-'^  +  lessor.]  In 
law,  a  joint  grantor  of  a  lease ;  a  partner  in  giv- 
ing a  lease. 

colestafft  (kol'staf),  n. ;  pi.  colestaves  (-stavz). 
Same  as  cowlstaff. 

colesula  (ko-les'u-la),  m. ;  pi.  colesulce  (-le). 
[NL.,  appar.  irreg.'<  dv.  KoXe6g,  a  sheath.]  The 
memlDranous  sac  inclosing  the  spore-case  in 
HepaticcB  or  liverworts. 

colesule  (ko'le-sul),  n.  [<  colesula.]  Same  as 
colesula. 

As  the  fronds  approach  maturity  the  terminal  leaves  be- 
come modified  so  as  to  form  an  involucrum,  within  which 
a  special  covering  appears,  the  colesule  or  perianth,  sur- 
rounding the  pistillidia.  Encye.  Srit.,  XIV.  718. 

colett,  CoUet^t  (kol'et),  n.  [ME.  colet,  coUt,  by 
apheresis  from  acolit,  acolyte:  see  acolyte.] 
An  inferior  church  servant :  same  as  acolyte. 

cole-tit,  n.    See  coal-tit. 

Coleus  (ko'lf-us),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  because  the 
filaments  are  united  aboutthe  style),  <  Gr.  KoTicSg, 
a  sheath.  ]  A  genus  of  labiate  herbs  and  shrubs, 
of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  in  general  cultiva- 
tion for  their  brilliant  foliage.  There  are  about  60 
species;  but  all  the  numerous  cultivated  varieties  have 
been  derived  from  C.  Blurtwi  of  Java,  and  from  C.  Veitchii 
and  C.  Gibsoni  of  the  Pacific  islands. 

colewort  (kol'w^rt),  n.  [<  ME.  colwort;  <  cole^ 
+  wort^.  Also,  corruptly,  collard,  collet.']  1. 
The  common  cultivated  cabbage,  Brassiea  ole- 
racea. —  2.  A  young  cabbage  cut  before  the 
head  is  formed. 

col-foxt,  n.  [ME.,  <  cole^  +  fox^.  See  col^  and 
its  compounds.]     A  crafty  fox. 

A  col-fox,  ful  of  sleigh  iniquity. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  I.  394. 

coliandert  (k6-li-an'd6r),  n.  An  early  form  of 
coriander. 

Colias  (ko'li-as),  n.  [NL.  (Pabricius,  1808),  < 
Gr.  Kulidg,  an  epithet  of  Venus,  in  reference 
to  her  temple  on  a  promontory  of  that  name  in 


Colzas  hyale.  natural  size. 

Attica.]  A  genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  family 
FapiUonidw.  Colias  hyale  is  the  pale  clouded-yellow 
butterfly  of  Europe ;  C.  philodice  is  the  common  yellow 
butterfly  of  North  America. 

colibert,  n.    See  collibert. 

colibri  (ko-le'bre),  n.  [P.,  Sp.,  etc.,  colibri,  Tco- 
lihri,  etc.;  said  to  be  the  Carib  name.]  A  name 
given  to  various  species  of  humming-birds. 

colic  (kol'ik),  n.  and  a.  [Earlymod.  E.  colicJc,  col- 
lide, <  ME.  colyke  =  D.  koliek,  kolijk  =  MLG.  ko- 
lik,  kolk  =z(jr.  Dan.  kolik  =  Sw.  colik,<.  OP.  colique, 
P.  colique  =  Sp.  cdlica  =  Pg.  It.  colica,  <  (ML.) 
NL.  colica,  <  Gr.  kuXik^,  colic,  prop.  fern,  of /cuXi- 
/cdf  (>  L.  colicus),  pertaining  to  the  colon,  <  k6?mv, 
the  colon:  see  colorfl.  The  noun  in  E.  pre- 
cedes the  adj.]  I.  n.  Inpathol.,  severe  spasms 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen  or  bowels ;  specifi- 
cally, spasms  of  pain  arising  from  perverted 

and  excessive  peristaltic  contractions Biliary 

or  hepatic  COUc,  the  spasms  of  pain  attendant  on  the 
passage  of  a  gallstone.—  Devonshire  colic,  lead-colic :  so 
named  from  its  frequent  occurrence  among  the  workers  in 
the  lead-mines  of  Devonshire,  England. — Lead-colic  colic 
arising  from  poisoning  by  lead.— Kenal  colic,  spasms  of 
pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  along  the 
ureter.- Saturnine  colic  (.colica  saturnina),  lead-colio. 

II.  a.  1.  In  a»!af.,  pertaining  to  the  colon  or 
large  intestine:  as,  a  colic  artery. — 2.  Affect- 
ing the  bowels. 

Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  484. 


Coliomorpha 

colica  (kol'i-ka),  n.;  pL  colicai  (-ae).  [NL., 
fern.  (so'.  L.  ari'eria,  artery)  of  L.  colicus:  see 
colic]  A  colic  artery;  a  branch  of  a  superior 
or  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  supplying  the 
colon  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  rectum. 
In  man  three  colic  arteries  are  named  :  the  colica  dextra 
or  right  colic  artery,  colica  media  or  middle  colic  artery, 
and  colica  sinistra  or  left  colic  artery ;  respectively  distrib- 
uted to  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  colon. 

colical  (kol'i-kal),  a.  [<  colic  +  -al]  Of  the 
nature  of  colic.     [Rare.] 

colichemarde  (ko-lesh-mard'),  n.  [P.,  also  co- 
lismarde;  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  name 
of  Count  Konigsmark.]  A  long  sword  in  which 
the  forte  of  the  blade  is  very  broad  and  the 
foible  very  narrow  and  slight,  the  change  being 
abrupt,  with  a  rapid  curve  or  slope  on.each  side. 
This  weapon  came  into  use  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

colickt,  n.  and  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  colic. 

colicked  (kol'ikt),  a.  [<  coUc(k)  +  -edK]  Af- 
fected with  colic ;  griped.     [Rare.] 

Leaving  the  bowels  inflated,  colicked,  or  griped, 

G.  Cheyne,  Regimen,  p.  no. 

colicky  (kol'i-ki),  a.  [<  colic{k)  +  ■y'i-.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  colic :  as, 
coKcfc)/ pains. —  2.  Affected  with  colic ;  subject 
to  colic  :  as,  a  colicky  baby.     [Colloq.] 

colic-root  (kol'ik-rot),  n.  A  name  in  the  United 
States  of  several  plants  having  reputed  medi- 
cinal virtues,  as  Aletris  farinosa,  Bioscorea  vil- 
losa,  and  Liatris  squarrosa. 

colie,  coly  (kol'i),  n. ;  pi.  colies  (-iz).  [A  native 
name.]  In  ornith.,  a  conirostral  bird  of  the 
family  CoUidce. 

The  colies  are  all  fruit-eaters,  live  in  small  bands,  fre- 
quent thick  bushes,  and,  when  disturbed,  fly  straight  to 
some  neighboring  covert. 

G.  E.  Shelley,  quoted  in  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV.  394. 

colieret,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  collier^. 

coliform  (kol'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  colum,  a  strainer 
(see  colander),  +  forma,  form.]  Kesembling 
a  sieve ;  cribriform ;  ethmoid. 

ColiidsB'  (ko-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Colius  + 
■idm.]  A  family  of  non-passerine  picarian  or 
coccygomorphic  birds,  having  all  four  toes 
turned  forward  (the  feet  thus  being  pampro- 
daotylous),  extremely  long  and  narrow  central 
tail-feathers,  a  conical  bUl,  and  soft  silky  plu- 
mage of  a  uniform  subdued  color,  the  bill  gen- 
erally being  brightly  tinted.  They  are  conflned  to 
Africa,  and  are  known  as  mouse-birds  and  colies.  The 
family  consists  of  the  single  genus  Colitts.    Also  Colidce. 

Coliinse  (kol-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Colius  + 
-incB.]  The  colies,  regarded  as  a  subfainily. 
Swainson,  1837. 

Coliinaceat  (kol-i-ma'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (P.  Co- 
Umacees),  appar.  <  L.  co-,  together,  +  Umax 
(limac-),  a  snail.]  In  Lamarck's  system  of  con- 
chology,  a  family  of  trachelipods  or  univalves, 
including  all  the  land  shell-bearing  moUusks. 
They  are  now  distributed  among  numerous 
families  and  several  orders. 

Colimacidae  (kol-i-mas'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Co- 
Umacea  +  -idw.J    Same  as  Selicea  or  Helicidw. 

COlin  (kol'in),  n.  [<  P.  colin  (NL.  colvrms),  OF. 
Colin  (whence  E.  Collins  as  a  surname :  see  Col-^ 
linsia),  prop.  dim.  of  Colas  for  Nicolas,  Nicho- 
las, a  proper  name.]  1 .  The  common  partridge, 
quail,  or  bob-white  of  the  United  States,  Ortux 
virginiana  or  Colinus  virginiamis. —  2.  pi.  The 
-American  quails  of  the  subfamily  Ortygvnce  or 
Odontophorinai. 

colindery  (kol-iu'de-ri),  n. ;  pi.  coUnderies  (-riz). 
[A  newspaper  word,  made  from  col{onial  and) 
Ind{ian  exhibition)  4-  -ery.]  An  exhibition  of 
the  colonial  and  Indian  industries  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire :  commonly  in  the  plural.  The  name 
was  invented  on  the  occasion  of  such  an  exhi- 
bition in  London  in  1886. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  various  colonies  and  courts 
at  the  exhibition  were  convened  by  Sir  Philip  Owen,  under 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  instructions,  to  consider  the  means 
of  continuing  the  highly  successful  and  educationally  use- 
ful exhibits  of  the  late  CoUnderies  as  a  permanent  Colo- 
nial Museum.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  384. 

Colinus  (ko-li'nns),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson,  1828),  <  F. 
colin :  see  colin.]  A  genus  of  .American  quails, 
including  those  called  bob-whites ;  the  colins ; 
synonymous  with  Ortyx  (which  see). 

Colioideae  (kol-i-oi'df-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Colius 
+  -oidecB.]  The  colies,  Coliides,  rated  as  a  su- 
perfamily. 

Coliomorphffl  (kol'''i-o-m6r'fe),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Ko?u6(,  a  kind  of  woodpecker,  +  fiopf^,  form.] 
In  SundevaU's  classification  of  birds,  the  third 
cohort  of  laminiplantar  oscine  passerine  birds, 
consisting  of  four  families,  and  embracing  the 
crows,  jays,  starlings,  grackles,  birds  of  Para- 
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dise,  and  some  others:  equivalent  to  the  same 
author's  earlier  Ambulatores  or  Corviformes. 
coliomorphic  (kol"i-o-m6r'fik),  a.    [<  Coliomor- 
phce  +  4c.'}    Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Coliomorphm. 
colisanceti  «•  -An  obsolete  form  of  cognizance,  3. 

Wright. 
Ooliseum,  n.    See  Colosseum. 
colitis  (ko-li'tis),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  kATmv,  the  co- 
lon (see  Golorfi),  +  -itis.']     In  pathol.,  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon ; 
oolonitis. 
Colius  (ko'li-us),  n.    [Nil.,  <  coUe,  coly,  native 
name .  ]  The  typical  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
ColiidcB,  the  oolies,  of  which  there  are  6  or  8  spe- 
cies, all  confined  to  Africa.     0.  eapensis  is  the 
type. 
colk^t,  »•    [E.  dial,  coke  and  couTc;  <  ME.  colke, 
colek,  a  hole,  =  OFries.  kolk.  NPries.  kolclce  = 
D.  kolk,  a  pit,  hollow,  =  MLGr.  kolk,  kulk,  a  hole, 
a  hole  filled  with  water,  esp.  one  caused  by  the 
action  of  water,  LGr.  kolk,  a  hole,  pit,  ditch.] 
A  core ;  a  kernel. 

AUe  erthe  by  skille  may  likned  be 
I       Tille  a  rounde  appel  of  a  tree, 
The  whiche  in  niyddes  has  a  colke 
As  has  an  eye  [egg]  in  rayddes  a  yolke. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  6443.' 
It  is  tulle  roten  inwardly 
At  the  colke  within. 

Tovmelcy  Mysteries,  p.  281. 

colk^  (kolk),  n.  [Sc]  A  name  of  the  king  eider- 
duck,  Somateria  spectabilis.  Montagu.  [Local, 
British.] 

col-knifet,  «■  [ME. ;  <  eole^,  treachery,  deceit 
(as  a  prefix  in  this  case  depreciative),  +  knife.} 
A  big  "ugly"  knife. 

Both  bosters  and  bragers 

God  kepe  us  fro. 

That  with  thare  long  dagers 

Dos  mekylle  wo, 

From  alle  bylle  hagers 

With  col-knyfes  that  go. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  85. 

COlF  n^ol),  V.  t.  [E.  dial,  also  cowl,  Sc.  also  cow; 
<  MB.  collen,  colen,  var.  of  cullen,  killen,  hit, 
strike,  cut,  later  kill,  <  Icel.  holla,  hit  on  the 
head,  harm,  =  Norw.  kylla,  poll,  cut,  prune,  = 
D.  kollen,  knock  down :  see  kilX^,  which  is  thus 
a  doublet  of  coKi.j  1.  TocutofE;  clip,  as  the 
hair  of  the  head ;  poll. 

A  sargant  sent  hi  to  jaiole 

And  lohan  hefd  [head]  comanded  to  cole. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1.  13174. 

2.  To  cut;  cut  short;  lop;  prune. 

When  by  there  came  a  gallant  hende, 
Wi'  high  coU'd  hose  and  laigh  coll'd  shoon, 
And  he  seem'd  to  be  sum  kingis  son. 

Cospatrick  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  166). 

3.  To  cut  obliquely. 

[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch  in  all  senses.] 
collet  (kol),  V.  t.    [<  ME.  collen,  <  OF.  a-eoler  (= 
Pr.  colar),  embrace,  <  col,  <  L.  collum,  neck :  see 
collar.}    1.  To  embrace;  caress  by  embracing 
the  neck. 
Sche  kolled  it  [the  child]  ful  kindly  and  askes  is  name, 
&  it  answered  ful  sone  &  seide,  "William  y  higt." 

WMiMm  ofPalerrw  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  69. 

[He  will]  iiatter  and  speak  fair,  ask  forgiveness,  kiss  and 

coll.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  676. 

2.  To  insnare. 

This  devel  is  mikel  with  wil  and  magt,  .  .  . 
Colleth  men  to  him  with  his  onde  [envious  hate]. 

Bel.  Antiq.,  p.  221. 

collet  (kol),  n.  [<  coll^,  V.}  An  act  of  embra- 
cing; an  embrace,  especially  about  the  neck. 
T.  Middleton. 

COlFti  "••    A  dialectal  variant  of  cold. 
She'd  ha'  dipped  her  foot  in  coll  water. 

Johnny  Cook  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  246). 

coll-.    See  col-. 

coUa,  n.    Plural  of  collum. 

collaoefactiont  (ko-lab-f-f ak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *colla})efaotio{n-),  <  coilabefierii  pp.  collahefac- 
tus,  be  brought  to  ruin,  <  com-,  with,  +  labefa- 
cere,  make  to  totter,  <  laM,  fall,  +  faeere,  make.] 
A  wasting  away;  decay;  decline.    Blount. 

collaborate  (ko-lab'o-rat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
collaborated,  ppr.  coUaborating.  [<  LL.  colla- 
ioratus,  pp.  of  collaborare,  conlaborare,  work 
with,  <  L.  com-,  with,  +  laborare,  work,  <  labor, 
work:  see  labor.}  To  work  with  another  or 
others;  cooperate  with  another  or  others  in  do- 
ing or  producing  something;  especially,  to  work 
with  another  in  a  literary  production  or  a  scien- 
tific investigation. 

He  [.Scribe]  is  said  in  some  cases  to  have  sent  sums  of 
money  for  "  copyright  in  ideas  "  to  men  who  not  only  had 
not  actually  collaborated  with  Mm,  but  who  were  unaware 
'hat  he  had  taken  suggestions  from  their  work. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  664. 
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CoUaborateur  (ko-lab"6-ra-ter'),  n.  [_¥.}  The 
French  form  of  collaborator,  sometimes  used  by 
English  writers. 
CoUaborateur  is  an  excellent  word,  which  neither 
colabourer  "  nor  "fellow-workman  "  defines  accurately. 
Many  have  felt  the  need  of  it ;  but  the  right  form,  for  us, 
IS    collaborator."  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  184,  note! 

collaboration  (ko-lab-6-ra'shon),  n.  [After  F. 
collaboration,  <  LL.  as  if  *collaboraUo{n-),  <  col- 
laborare :  see  collaborate.}  The  act  of  work- 
ing together ;  united  labor,  especially  in  liter- 
ary or  scientific  work. 

collaborator  (ko-lab'6-ra-tor),  n.  [After  P. 
CoUaborateur,  <  ML.  collaborator,  <  LL.  colla- 
borare :  see  collaborate.}  An  associate  ia  la- 
bor, especially  in  literary  or  scientific  work. 

Without  the  impelling  fanaticism  of  Luther  and  his  col- 
laborators, their  battle  against  Home  would  never  have 
been  fought.  N.  a.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  246. 

collagen,  collagenic,  etc.    See  collagen,  etc. 

collapsable  (ko-lap'sa-bl),  a.  [<  collapse  + 
-able.}    See  cottamibte. 

collapse  (ko-lapsO,  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  collapsed, 
ppr.  collapsing.  [<  L.  collapsus,  pp.  of  collabi, 
conlabi,  fall  together,  faU  in,  <  com-,  together, 
+  labi,  fall:  see  lapse.}  1.  To  fall  together, 
or  into  an  irregular  mass  or  flattened  form, 
through  loss  of  firm  connection  or  rigidity  and 
supjjort  of  the  parts  or  loss  of  the  contents,  as 
a  building  through  the  falling  in  of  its  sides,  or 
an  inflated  bladder  from  escape  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  it. 

In  consumptions  and  atrophy  the  liquids  are  exhausted 
and  the  sides  of  the  canals  collapse.   Arbuthtiot,  Aliments. 

2.  Figuratively — {a)  To  break  down;  go  to 
pieces;  come  to  nothing ;  faU;  become  ruined : 
as,  the  project  collapsed. 

The  ruins  of  his  crown's  collapsed  state. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  588. 
Those  corrupted  inbred  humours  of  collapsed  nature. 

Quarles,  Judgment  and  Mercy. 

An  American  female  constitution  which  collapses  just 

in  the  middle  third  of  life.      0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  ii. 

(6)  In  pathol.,  to  sink  into  extreme  weakness 
or  physical  depression  in  the  course  of  a  disease, 
(c)  To  appear  as  if  collapsing ;  lose  strength, 
courage,  etc.;  subside;  cease  to  assert  one's 
self  or  push  one's  self  forward :  as,  after  that 
rebuke  he  collapsed.  [CoUoq.] 
collapse  (ko-laps'),  «■  [<  collapse,  v.}  1.  A 
falling  in  oif  together,  as  of  the  sides  of  a  hol- 
low vessel. —  2.  Figuratively,  a  sudden  and 
complete  failure  of  any  kind ;  a  breakdown. 

There  was  now  a  general  collapse  in  heroism  ;  intrigue 
took  the  place  of  patriotic  ardour.  W.  Chambers. 

3.  In  med.,  an  extreme  sinking  or  depression ; 
a  more  or  less  sudden  failure  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers :  as,  the  stage  of  collapse  in  cholera. 

collapsible  (ko-lap'si-bl),  o.  [<  collapse  + 
-ible?}  Capable  of  collapsing;  liable  to  col- 
lapse ;  made  so  as  to  collapse :  as,  a  collapsi- 
ble balloon;  a  collapsible  tube  or  driuking-cup. 
Also  collapsable. 

The  Berthon  collapsible  boat,  for  infantry  in  single  file, 
is  also  employed.  Bncyc.  Brit,  XIX.  468. 

CoUapsion  (ko-lap'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  collap- 
sio{n-),  conlapsio{n-),  <  collabi,  collapse:  see  col- 
lapse, V.}  The  act  of  falling  together  or  col- 
lapsing; the  state  resulting  from  coUapse. 
[Eare.] 
The  eollapsion  of  the  skin  after  death. 

P.  Russell,  Indian  Serpents,  p.  7. 

collar  (kol'ar),  n.  [A  later  spelling,  imitating 
the  L.  form,  of  earlier  mod.  E.  coller,  <  ME. 
coller,  earlier  coler,  <  OP.  coler,  colier,  F.  collier 
=  Pr.  colar  =  Sp.  Pg.  collar  =  It.  collare,  <  L. 
collare,  a  collar,  <  collum  =  AS.  heals,  B.  halse\ 
the  neck:  see  halseX}  1.  Something  worn 
about  the  neck,  whether  for  restraint,  conve- 
nience, or  ornament.  Specifically— (a)  A  band,  usu- 
ally of  iron,  worn  by  prisoners  or  slaves  as  a  means  of  re- 
straint or  a  badge  of  servitude. 

A  grazing  iron  collar  grinds  my  neck. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

(Win  armor,  a  defense  of  mail  or  plate  for  the  neck,  (c)  An 
ornamental  and  symbolic  chain  or  necklace  formerly  worn 
by  knights  and  gentlemen  as  a  badge  of  adherence.  It  is 
still  u  sed  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  an  honorary  order,  usual- 
ly identified  with  the  higher  classes  of  that  order,  and 
worn  only  on  state  occasions.  The  cross,  medallion,  or 
the  like,  is  on  such  occasions  attached  to  the  coUar,  in- 
stead of  to  the  ribbon  with  which  it  is  usually  woi-n.  The 
collars  of  some  of  the  orders  of  knighthood  are  given  iii 
the  descriptions  of  the  separate  orders.  See  collar  oj  Ai), 
below,  (d)  The  neck-band  of  a  coat,  cloak,  gown,  etc., 
either  standing  or  rolled  over. 

Let  us  have  standing  collefrs  in  the  fashion. 

All  are  become  a  stiff-necked  generation. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Hearts  (1611). 

A  standing  collar  to  keep  his  neck  band  clean. 

L.  Barry,  Bam  Alley  (1611). 


collar-beam 

(e)  A  separate  band  or  ruff  worn  for  cleanliness,  orn.i- 
ment,  or  warmth,  and  made  of  linen,  muslin,  lace,  fui-, 
etc.  (/t)  Same  as  bandoleer,  2. 
If  one  bandaleer  take  fire,  all  the  rest  do  in  that  collar. 
Lord  Orrery,  quoted  in  Grose,  i.  6. 
(cf)  A  halter. 

While  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of  the  collar. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  i.  1. 
(A)  A  neck-band  forming  that  part  of  the  harness  of  a 
draft-animal,  as  a  horse,  to  which  the  traces  are  attached, 
and  upon  which  the  strain  of  the  load  falls ;  also  a  neck- 
band placed  upon  some  other  animal,  as  a  dog,  as  an  orna- 
ment or  as  a  means  of  restraint  or  of  identification. 
Her  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  ; 
Her  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  4. 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound, 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround. 

Dryden,  Fables, 
(i)  A  wide  ring  of  metal  put  about  a  piece  of  stove-pipe  to 
make  it  close  the  "  thimble  "  in  a  chimney  where  the  thim- 
ble is  larger  than  the  pipe :  as,  a  6-inch  collar  is  needed  if 
a  6-inch  pipe  is  to  be  used  with  an  8-inch  thimble. 
2.  Anjrthing  resembling  a  coUar;  something 
in  the  form  of  a  collar,  or  analogous  to  a  col- 
lar in  situation,  (a)  In  arch. :  (l)  A  ring  or  cincture. 
(2)  A  collar-beam.  (6)  In  bot. :  (1)  The  ring  upon  the  stipe 
(stem)  of  an  agaric.  (2)  The  point  of  junction  in  the 
embryo  between  the  caudicle  and  the  plumule.  (3)  The 
point  of  junction  of  the  root  and  stem.  (4)  Same  as  col- 
larbags.  (c)  In  niach. :  (1)  An  enlargement  or  swell  en- 
circling a  rod  or  shaft,  and  serving  usually  as  a  hold- 
ing- or  bearing-piece.  (2)  An  enlarged  portion  of  the  end 
of  a  car-axle,  designed  to  receive  the  end-thrust  of  the 
journal-bearing ;  a  button,  (d )  In  mining,  the  timbering 
around  the  mouth  of  a  shaft,  or  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
(e)  A  skirting  or  rain-shedding  device  placed  round  a 
chimney  where  it  passes  through  the  roof.  (/)  Naut. :  (1) 
An  eye  in  the. end  or  bight  of  a  shroud  or  stay,  to  go  over 
a  masthead.  (2)  A  rope  formed  into  a  wreath,  with  a  heart 
or  deadeye  in  the  bight,  to  which  the  stay  is  confined  at  the 
lower  part,  (g)  In  zool. :  (1)  A  ring  around  the  neck,  how- 
ever made,  as  by  color  of  hair  or  feathers,  shape  or  texture 
of  hair  or  feathers,  thickening  of  integument,  presence  of 
a  set  of  radiating  processes,  etc.  See  cut  under  Balano- 
glossus.  (2)  In  Infusoria,  specifically,  the  raised  rim  of  a 
collar-cell.  (3)  In  entom. :  (i.)  The  upper  part  of  the  pro- 
thorax  when  it  is  closely  united  to  the  mesothorax,  form- 
ing a  crescent-shaped  anterior  border  to  it,  as  in  Hyme- 
naptera  and  many  Diptera.  (ii.)  A  posterior  prolongation 
of  the  head,  usually  termed  a  neck.  [Eare.  ]  —Against  the 
collar,  uphill,  so  that  the  horse's  shoulders  are  constantly 
pressed  against  the  collar;  hence, 
figuratively,  at  a  disadvantage; 
against  difpculties;  against  op- 
position.—Anchor  and  coUar. 
See  anchsri. — Bishop's  conax, 
in  armor,  a  collar  or  tippet  of 
chain-mail  of  peculiarform, reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  shoulders, 
and  forming  in  front  a  point  where 
the  two  sides  come  together  and 
are  held  by  buckles  or  the  like. 
The  shape  was  nearly  that  of  the 
pelerine.—  CoUar  and  clamp,  a 
hinge  ordinai'ily  used  upon  dock- 
gates;  an  anchor  and  collar(which 
see,  under  anchor'^-). —  Collar  of 
ferawn,  the  quantity  of  brawn 
rolled  or  wound  up  in  one  piece :  brawn  being  derived 
from  the  collar  or  breast  part  of  a  boar. 

Item,  a  coller  o/good  large  fat  bravm 

Serv'd  for  a  drum,  waited  upon  by  two 

Fair  long  black  puddings  lying  by  for  drumsticks. 

Cartioright,  Ordinary. 

Collar  of  SS.  (a)  A  decoration  which  is  known  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  is  identi- 
fied with  the  house  of  Lancaster.  It  was  revived  after 
the  wars  of  the  Hoses,  and  was  a  favorite  decoration  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  A  similar  collar 
is  still  worn  as  a  mark  of  dignity  by  certain  English  of- 
ficials, but  is  now  inseparable  from  the  office.  The  collar 
consists  of  an  S  often  repeated,  but  the  other  details  dif- 
fered at  different  times,  being  roses,  knots,  the  Tudor 
portcullis,  and  similar  emblems.  (&t)  A  sort  of  punch 
made  of  sack,  cider,  and  sugar.  The  Cheats,  1662,  in 
Wright, — Hempen  collar.  See  hempen. — In  collar, 
ready  for  or  used  to  work,  as  a  horse.— Out  Of  collar, 
unready  for  or  unused  to  work. — To  slip  the  collar,  to 
escape  or  get  free ;  disentangle  one's  self  from  difficulty, 
labor,  or  engagement. 

collar  (kol'ar),  V.  t.    [<  collar,  n.}    1.  To  seize 
by  the  collar. 

With  grim  determination,  he  had  collared  and  carried 
himself  to  sleep  forthwith. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  323. 

2.  To  put  a  collar  on. 

The  British  dog  was  within  an  ace  of  being  collared  and 
tax-ticketed,  after  the  continental  fashion. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  301. 

3.  To  roll  up  and  bind  (a  piece  of  meat) :  as, 
to  collar  beef.  See  collared  beef,  under  collared. 
— 4.  In  racing  slang,  to  draw  up  to ;  get  even 
with  or  be  neck-and-neok  with  in  racing. 

cellarage  (kol'ar-aj),  n.     [<  collar  +  -age.}    A 

duty  formerly  le'ned  in  England  on  the  collars 

of  draft-horses. 
collar-awl  (kol'ar-ai),  n.     A  saddlers'  needle 

for  sewing  horse-collars. 
CoUarbagS   (kol'ar-bagz),   n.     The   smut  of 

wheat,  Ustilago  segetum.    Also  collar. 
collar-beam  (kol'ar-bem),  n.    A  beam  or  piece 

of  timber  extending  between  two  opposite  raf- 


Collar  and  Clamp. 
a,  hole  for  the  pintle>of 
the  leaf;    d,  clevy;   c,  c, 
anchor. 


collar-beam 

ters,  at  some  height  above  their  base,  it  pre- 
vents sagging,  and  also  serves  as  a  strut  or  tie,  or  as  a  ceil- 
ms-joist  for  a  garret.    Sometimes  called  wind-beam. 

collar-bird  (kol'ar-bferd),  re.  A  bower-bird  of 
the  genus  Cklamydodera :  so  called  from  the 
nuchal  coDar.  The  spotted  collar-bird  is  C. 
maculata. 

collar-block  (kol'ar-blok),  n.  A  block  on  which 
harness-makers  sfiape  and  sew  collars. 

collar-bolt  (kol'ar-bolt),  n.  A  bolt  forged  with 
a  shoulder  or  collar.  F.  Campin,  Meoh.  Engi- 
neering. 

collar-bone  (kol'ar-bon),  n.     The  clavicle. 

collar-cell  (kol'ar-sel),  n.  Inzool.,  a  flagellate 
cell  in  which  a'rim  or  collar  of  the  cell-wall 
surrounds  the  base  of  the  flagellum:  a  frequent 
condition  of  monadiform  cells,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  group  of  which  the  genus  Monas  is 
a  representative  or  occurring  elsewhere,  as  in 
sponges.    See  Choanofiagellata. 

collar-check  (kol'ar-chek),  n.  A  coarse  woolen 
cloth  with  a  checked  pattern,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  horse-collars. 

CoUard  (kol'ard),  n.  [A  corruption  of  coleworfi 
A  variety  of  cabbage  with  the  fleshy  leaves  scat- 
tered upon  the  stem  instead  of  gathered  into  a 
head.     [Southern  U.  S.] 

The  poor  trash  who  scratched  a  hare  subsistence  from 
a  sorry  patch  of  beans  and  collards. 

GUmore,  My  Southern  Friends,  p.  54. 
In  the  South  no  word,  as  no  dish,  is  better  known  among 
the  poorer  whites  and  negroes  than  collards  or  greens. 

Trans.  Amer,  Philol.  Ass.,  XIV.  46. 

CoUar-dayt  (kol'ar-da),  n.  In  England,  a  day 
on  which  knights  appeared  at  court  in  the  col- 
lars of  their  orders. 

It  being  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  collar-day,  he  went  to  the 
Chapel.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  69. 

CoUare  (ko-la're),  n. ;  pi.  collaria  (-ri-a).  [L. : 
see  collar,  m.]  1.  The  collar  orprothorax  of  an 
insect,  which  bears  the  anterior  pair  of  legs : 
sometimes  restricted  to  an  elevated  posterior 
portion  of  the  prothorax,  seen  in  many  Hyme- 
noptera  and  Hemiptera. —  3.  In  decorative  art,  a 
necklace  or  collar,  as  of  an  order,  represented 
on  a  flgure  in  embroidery,  goldsmiths'  work,  or 
the  like. 

collared  (kol'ard),  a.  [<  collar,  re.,  +  -e(?2.]  1. 
Having  a  collar,  or  something  resembling  a 
collar. 

The  amcehoids  that  form  the  wall  of  this  cavity  become 
metamorphosed  into  collared  flaj^ellate  zooids. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  609. 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  gorged,  2 Collared  beef,  beef 

from  which  the  bones  are  removed,  rolled  and  bound  with 
a  string  or  tape  and  braized  with  various  preparations  of 
herbs,  wine,  spices,  etc.  It  is  pressed  under  a  heavy 
weight  and  served  in  slices. —  Collared  cell.     See  cell. 

COUared-chained  (kol'ard-chand),  a.  In  Iter., 
wearing  a  collar  to  which  a  chain  is  attached. 
See  chain. 

collaret,  collarette  (kol'ar-et), ».  [<  ML.  col- 
laratiis,  dim.  of  L.  collare,  collar:  see  collar,  re.] 
1.  A  small  collar  or  fichu  of  linen,  lace,  fur, 
etc.,  worn  by  women. — 2.  Any  piece  of  armor 
protecting  the  neck,  more  particularly  in  front. 
See  gorgerin  and  hausse-col. 

collaria,  «.    Plural  of  collare. 

COUarino  (kol-a-re'no),  re.  [It.,  dim.  of  collare, 
collar:  see  collar,  re.]  In  arch.,  an  astragal. 
Also  colarin. 

collar-launder  (kol'ar-lan"der),  re.  In  mining, 
a  gutter  or  pipe  attached  to  a  lift  of  a  pump  to 
convey  water  to  a  cistern  or  any  other  place. 

collarless  (kol'ar-les),  a.  [<  collar,  re.,  +  -less.'] 
1.  Having  no  collar. —  2.  In  Infusoria,  not 
choanate. 

collar-nail  (kol'ar-nal),  re.  A  form  of  nail  used 
in  blind-soling  boots  and  shoes,  it  has  a  projecting 
collar  up  to  which  it  is  driven  into  the  heel  or  sole ;  the 
outer  lift  or  sole  is  then  driven  on  the  projecting  head  of 
the  nail,  which  thus  holds  without  extending  tlu'ough  the 
leather. 

collar-plate  (kol'ar-plat),  n.  An  auxiliary  nut 
used  to  support  long  pieces  in  a  lathe.  ' 

collar-swage  (kol'ar-swaj),  n.  A  swage  used 
by  blacksmiths  in  swaging  a  collar  upon  a  rod. 

collar-tool  (kol'ar- 
tol),  n.  In  forging, 
a  rounding-tool  for 
swaging  coUars  or 
flanges  on  rods. 

collar-work  (kol'ar- 
w6rk),  re.  UpHiU 
work,  such  as  com- 
pels a  horse  to  press 
against  the  collar; 
hence,  figuratively,      „,  .„„„  „, _ „„,. 

difficult  work  of  any  hole  of  the  anvil  i  b,  upper  or  fuller- 
1.     ^  ^      ing  tool ;  c,  collar  and  rod  in  toe  gnp 

-Kind.  ofthe  pincers. 


Collar-tools. 
,  lower  half  of  tool  in  the  hardy- 
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collatable  (ko-la'ta-bl),  a.  [<  collate  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  collated. 

collate  (ko-laf),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  collated,  ppr. 
collating.  [<  L.  collattis,  conlatus,  pp.  of  conferre, 
bring  together,  compare,  bestow  (see  confer),  < 
com-,  together,  +  ferre  (=E.  bear^),  with  pp.  la- 
tus,  cany:  see  ablative,  delate,  prolate,  eta.]  1. 
To  bring  together  and  compare ;  examine  criti- 
cally, noting  points  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment :  applied  particularly  to  manuscripts  and 
books:  as,  to  collate  all  the  manuscripts  of  a 
classical  author. 

They  could  not  relinquish  their  Judaism,  and  embrace 
Christianity,  without  considering,  weighing,  and  collating 
both  religions.  South. 

Constant  care  he  took. 
Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  73. 

3.  To  confer  or  bestow  a  benefice  on  by  colla- 
tion :  followed  by  to. 

He  was  collated  by  Sir  George  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher, 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  Goldsmith,  Paruell. 

3.  To  bestow  or  confer.     [Rare.] 

The  giaoe  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  consigned,  exhib- 
ited, and  collated.       Jer.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 

4.  In  bookbinding,  to  verify  the  arrangement  of, 
as  the  sheets  of  a  book  after  they  have  been 
gathered.  It  is  usually  done  by  counting  and 
inspecting  the  signatures  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
page  of  each  sheet. 

collateral  (kg-lat'e-ral),  a.  and  re.  [Early  mod. 
E.  collaterallj  <  Mfi.  collateral  =  P.  collateral  = 
Sp.  colateral  =  Pg.  collateral  =  It.  collaterale, 
<  ML.  collateralis,  <  L.  com-,  together,  -I-  latera- 
lis, ot^e  side:  see  lateral.]  L  a.  1.  Situated 
at  the  side ;  belonging  to  the  side  or  to  what  is 
at  the  side  ;  hence,  occupying  a  secondary  or 
subordinate  position. 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

S/Mfc,  All's  Well,  i.  1. 

Ye  cannot  compare  an  ordinary  Bishop  with  Timothy, 
who  was  an  Extraordinary  man,  foretold  and  promis'd  to 
the  Church  by  many  Prophecies,  and  his  name  joyn'd  as 
collaterall  with  Saint  Paul,  in  most  of  his  Apostolick  Epis- 
tles. Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  £,emonst. 

Having  seene  this,  we  descended  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  full  of  coUaterall  chapells  and  large  oratories. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.,  1644. 

2.  Acting  indirectly ;  acting  through  side  chan- 
nels.    [Rare.] 

They  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me  : 

If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 

They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give  .  .  . 

To  you  in  satisfaction.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

3.  Accompanying;  attendant,  especially  as  an 
auxiliary ;  aiding,  strengthening,  confirming, 
etc.,  in  a  secondary  or  subordinate  way:  as, 
collateral  aid;  collateral  security  (see  below); 
collateral  evidence. 

Hit  [poverty]  defendeth  the  flessh  fro  folyes  ful  menye : 

And  a  collateral  contort,  Ci^stes  owen  sonde  [sending]. 
Piers  Plovjinan  (C),  xvii.  136. 

He  that  brings  any  collateral  respect  [consideration]  to 
prayers,  loses  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Donnt,,  Sermons,  iv. 

All  the  force  of  the  motive  lies  within  itself :  it  receives 
no  collateral  strength  from  external  considerations. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

Not  merely  the  writer's  testimony,  .  .  .  but  collateral 
evidence  also  is  required.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

4.  Descending  from  the  same  stock  or  ances- 
tor (commonly  male)  as  another,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent line  :  distinguished  from  lineal.  Thus,  the 
children  of  brothers  are  collateral  relations,  having  dif- 
ferent fathers,  but  a  common  grandfather. 

When  a  peer  whose  title  is  limited  to  male  heirs  dies, 
leaving  only  daughters,  his  peerage  must  expire,  unless 
he  have,  not  only  a  collateral  heir,  but  a  collateral  heir 
descended  through  an  uninterrupted  line  of  males  from 
the  first  possessor  of  the  honour. 

Macaulay,  Sadler's  Eef.  Kefuted. 

5.  In  bot.,  standing  side  by  side:  as,  collateral 
ovules. — 6.  In  geom.,  having  a  common  edge, 
as  two  adjoining  faces  of  a  polyhedron.  Kirk- 
man — Collateral  ancestors,  uncles,  aunts,  and  other 
collateral  antecessors  who  are  not  "ancestors"  in  the 
sense  of  progenitors.— Collateral  assurance,  iu  law, 
assurance  made  over  and  above  the  principal  deed.— Col- 
lateral bundle.  See  bwndle. — Collateral  circulation. 
See  ctrcMiafion.— Collateral  eminence,  a  smooth  pro- 
tuberance in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum,  be- 
tween the  middle  and  posterior  horns,  caused  by  the  col- 
lateral sulcus  or  Assure.— Collateral  facts,  in  law,  facts 
not  considered  relevant  to  the  matter  in  dispute  in  an 
action.— Collateral  fibers,  of  the  cerebellunj,  the  fibers 
which  connect  one  lamina  with  the  adjacent  lamlme. — 
Collateral  fissure,  in  anat.,  the  collateral  sulcus.—  Col- 
lateral-inheritance tax,  a  tax  laid  on  property  received 
by  collateral  heirs  by  will  or  under  an  intestate  law.— Col- 
lateral Issue,  in  law,  an  issue  aside  from  the  main  ques- 
tion in  the  case.—  Collateral  proceeding,  in  law,  an- 
other proceeding,  not  for  the  direct  purpose  of  impeach- 
ing the  proceeding  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  collateral. 
In  this  sense  a  new  action  brought  to  set  aside  a  judg- 
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ment  in  a  former  action  is  a  direct  and  not  a  collateral 
proceeding.  The  phrase,  however,  is  sometimes  loosely 
used  of  any  prouecmg  other  than  a  step  in  tlie  main  ac- 
tion or  suit.  In  this  sense,  wliile  a  motion  made  in  an 
action  to  set  aside  a  judgment  tliereiu  is  a  direct  proceed- 
ing, a  fresh  action  to  set  aside  the  judgment  would  be  a 
collateral  proceeding.— Collateral  security,  any  prop- 
erty or  right  of  action,  as  a  bill  of  sale  or  stock-certificate, 
which  is  given  tu  secure  the  periormance  of  a  contract 
or  the  dischai'ge  of  an  obligation  and  as  additional  to  the 
obligation  of  that  contract,  and  which  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  the  latter  is  to  be  surrendered  or  discharged.— 
Collateral  sulcus,  in  anat,  the  occipitotemporal  fissure 
of  the  cerebrum  lying  below  the  calcarine  fissure,  giving 
rise  to  the  collateral  eminence  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of 
the  brain.  See  suicus.- Collateral  trust-bonds.  See 
iwjidi.— Collateral  warranty.  See  warranty.— Con- 
dltion  collateral.    See  condition. 

II.  re.  1.  A  kinsman  or  relative  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor,  but  not  in  direct  line. 
—  2.  Anything  of  value,  or  representing  value, 
as  bonds,  deeds,  etc.,  pledged  as  security  in 
addition  to  a  direct  obligation. 

collateralityt,  «•  [<  F.  collateralite ;  as  collat- 
eral+-ity.]  The  state  of  being  collateral.  Cot- 
grave. 

collaterally  (kg-lat'e-ral-i),  adv.  In  a  collat- 
eral manner,     (a)  Side  by  side.    (6)  Indirectly. 

The  Papists  more  directly,  .  .  .  and  the  fanatics  more 
collaterally.  Dryden. 

(c)  In  collateral  relation ;  not  in  a  direct  line ;  not  lineally. 

Members  of  his  own  family  collaterally  related  to  him. 
Coxe,  House  of  Austria,  xxv. 

(d)  With  or  by  means  of  collaterals. 

Dear  to  the  broker  is  a  note  of  hand 
Collaterally  secured.  Halleck,  Fanny. 

coUateralness  (ko-lat'e-ral-nes),  re.    The  state 
of  being  collateral. 
CoUateralit^  [F.],  coUaterality  or  collateralnesse. 

Cotgrave. 

collation  (ko-la'shgn),  re.  [<  ME.  colladoun, 
colasioun,  etc.,  discourse,  conversation,  com- 
parison, reflection,  =  D.  collatie  =  MLG.  col- 
latie,  klatie  =  G.  Dan.  kollation,  <  OF.  collacion, 
discourse,  etc.,  F.  collation  =  Sp.  coladon  =  'Pg. 
oollagao  =  It.  collazione  (in  sense  8  colazione),  C 
L.  collatio{n-),  conlatioin-),  a  bringing  together, 
collection,  comparison,  <  collate,  conlatus,  pp. 
of  conferre:  see  collate.]  1.  The  act  of  col- 
lating, or  bringing  together  and  comparing; 
a  comparison  of  one  thing  with  another  of  a, 
like  kind ;  especially,  the  comparison  of  manu- 
scripts or  editions  of  books  or  of  records  or 
statistics. 

The  omissions  and  the  commissions  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Fabyan  are  often  amusing  and  always  instructive ;  but 
these  could  not  have  been  detected  but  by  a  severe  colla- 
tion, which  has  been  iappily  performed. 

1.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  286. 

The  earliest  instances  we  recall  of  this  method  of  cen- 
tralized collation  is  of  meteorological  obsei-vations,  in  this 
country  conducted  for  many  years  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. Science,  IV.  411. 

2.  A  compilation;  specifically,  a  coUeotion  of 
the  lives  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 

It  is  preued  in  vitas  patrum,  that  is  to  seie,  in  lyues- 
and  colaciouns  of  fadris. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  18. 

3.  The  act  of  reading  and  conversing  on  the 
lives-  of  the  saints,  or  the  Scriptures :  a  prac- 
tice instituted  in  monasteries  by  St.  Benedict. 
Dr.  W.  Smith. — 4t.  A  conference. 

"Yet  wol  I,"  quod  this  markls  softely, 

"  That  in  thy  chambre  I  and  thou  and  she 

Have  a  collacion."        Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  269. 

They  call  it  a  Collation,  because  (forsooth)  it  wanted 
some  Councill-formalities.         Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  II.  ii.  90. 

5t.  A  contribution;  something  to  which  each 
of  several  participators  contributes. 

A  shot  or  collation^  because  every  particular  apostle  did 
cast  ill  and  collate  his  article,  to  make  up  this  sum. 

Bp.  Nicholson,  Expos,  of  Catechism,  p.  25. 

6t.  In  the  medieval  universities,  a  sort  of  the- 
ological lecture  laying  down  certain  proposi- 
tions without  necessarily  proving  them,  it  was 
not  a  commentary,  although  it  might  contain  a  general 
analysis  of  the  Book  of  the  Sentences  (see  sentence)  and 
might  begin  and  end  with  a  text  of  Scripture. 
7t.  Reasoning ;  drawing  of  a  conclusion. 

It  byholdeth  alle  thinges,  so  as  I  shal  seye,  by  a  strok  of 
thougt  formerly  without  discours  or  colladoun. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  p.  165. 

8.  A  repast ;  a  meal :  a  term  originally  applied 
to  the  refection  partaken  of  by  monks  in  mon- 
asteries after  the  reading  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints. 

When  I  came,  I  found  such  a  collation  of  mne  and 
sweetmeats  prepared  as  little  corresponded  to  the  terms 
of  the  invitation.  Wliiston,  Memoirs,  p.  272. 

Here  oue  of  the  great  sheiks  resides,  who  would  have 
prepared  a  co'laiion  fv.r  us,  and  asked  ns  to  stay  all  night, 
but  we  only  took  colfee,  and  he  sent  a  man  with  ns. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  61. 
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The  conventia  n,  alter  dissolving  itself,  partook  of  a  mod- 
est collation  in  the  senate  chamber. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  273. 

9t.  The  a'ct  of  conferring  or  bestowing;  a 
gift. 

The  baptism  of  John  .  .  .  was  not  a  direct  instrument 
of  the  Spirit  for  the  collation  of  grace. 

Jet:  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  95. 

Neitlier  are  we  to  give  thanks  alone  for  the  collation  of 
these  benefits.  ^ay.  Works  of  Creation. 

10.  In  canon  law,  the  presentation  of  a  clergy- 
man to  a  benefice  by  a  bishop,  who  is  the  or- 
dinary of  the  benefice,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  has  the  benefice  in  his  own  gift  or  patron- 
age, or  by  neglect  of  the  patron  has  acquired 
the  patron's  rights,  when  the  patron  of  a  church 
is  not  a  bishop,  he  presents  his  clerk  for  admission,  and 
the  bishop  institutes  him ;  but  if  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
is  the  patron,  his  presentation  and  institution  are  one  act, 
and  are  called  collation. 

11.  In  dvil  and  Scots  law,  the  real  or  supposed 
return  of  a  former  advancement  to  the  mass  of 
a  decedent's  property,  made  by  one  heir,  that 
the  property  may  be  equitably  divided  among 
all  the  heirs ;  hotch-pot. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  collation  to  descen- 
dants generally,  so  that  they  were  bound  to  throw  into  the 
mass  of  the  succession  before  its  partition  every  advance 
they  had  received  from  their  parent  in  anticipation  of 
their  shares.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  714. 

Collation  of  goods,  in  diril  law.  See  def .  11. — Collation 
of  rights,  that  species  of  service  which  the  judge  renders 
to  any  person  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  a  certain 
right.  J.  S.  JIfiH.— Collation  of  seals,  one  seal  set  on 
the  reverse  of  another,  on  the  same  label.  Wharton. 
collationt  (ko-la'shon),  v.  i.  [<  collation,  n.,  8,] 
To  partake  of  a  light  repast. 

I  went  to  see  a  coach-race  in  Hide  Park,  and  collation'd 
in  Spring  Garden.  -  Evelyn,  Memoirs,  May  20, 1658. 

COllationer  (ko-la'shon-6r),  n.  [<  collation  + 
-eri.]  1.  A  coUator'of  the  printed  sheets  of 
books.  [Rare.] — 2.  One  who  partakes  of  a 
collation  or  repast.     [Eare.] 

We,  meanwhile,  untitled  attendants,  stood  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  forming  a  semicircle,  and  all  strictly 
facing  the  royal  collationers. 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  III.  99. 

coUatitioust  (kol-a-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  collati- 
tiiis,  more  .correctly  collaticius,  <  collatus,  pp. 
of  eonferre,  collate:  see  collate.^  Contribut- 
ed; brought  together;  performed  by  contribu- 
tion, 
other  men's  collatitioits  liberality. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  46. 

CoUative  (ko-la'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  collatif=r  Sp.  co- 
lativo  =  Pg."  collativo,  <  L.  collativus,  brought 
together,  combined,  <  collatus,  pp.  of  eonferre, 
collate:  see  coMflste."]  If.  Conferring  or  bestow- 
ing. 

Institutive  or  collative  of  power.  Barrows. 

3.  Collating. — 3.  Eccles.,  presented  by  colla- 
tion :  applied  to  advowsons  or  livings  of  which 
the  bishop  and  patron  are  the  same  person. — 
Collative  act,  in  logic,  the  act  of  joining  premises  and 
thence  deducing  a  conclusion ;  the  act  of  comparing  a 
thing  with  itself  or  with  something  else.    [A  Scotist  terra.] 

collator  (ko-la'tor),  n.  [<  L.  collator,  a  com- 
parer, contributor,  etc.,  <  collatus,  pp.  of  eon- 
ferre, collate:  see  collate.^  One  who  collates 
or  makes  a  collation,  (a)  One  who  compares  manu- 
scripts or  editions  of  books,  (b)  In  bookbinding,  a  person 
who  collates  the  printed  sheets  of  books,  (c)  One  who  col- 
lates to  a  benefice,  (dt)  One  who  confers  any  benefit  or  be- 
stows a  gift  of  any  kind. 
Well-placed  benefits  redound  to  the  collator's  honour. 
Feltham,  Kesolves,  ii.  16. 

collaudt  (ko-l&d'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  collaudare,  con- 
laudare,  <  com-,  together,  +  laudare,  praise :  see 
laud.']    To  unite  in  praising. 

Beasts  wild  and  tame  .  .  . 

Collaud  his  name.  Howdl,  Letters. 

collaudationi'  (kol-&-da'shon),  n.  [<  L.  collau- 
datio{n-),  <  collaudare,  pp.  collaudatus :  see  col- 
laud.] Joint  or  combined  laudation,  encomium, 
or  flattery. 

The  rhetorical  collaudations,  with  the  honourable  epi- 
thets given  to  their  persons.  Jer.  Taylor. 

colleague  (kol'eg),  n.  [<  F.  collegue,  now  col- 
Ugue  =  Sp.  colega  =  Pg.  It.  collega,  <  L.  colle- 
ga,  conlega,  a  partner  in  office,  <  com-,  with,  + 
legare,  send  on  an  embassy:  see  legate.]  An 
associate  in  office,  professional  employment,  or 
special  labor,  as  in  a  commission:  not  properly 
used  of  partners  in  business. =syn.  i^'riend,  Com- 
panion,  etc.    See  associate. 

colleague  (ko  -  leg' ),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  col- 
leagued,pTpT.colleagmng.  [i  colleague,  n.]  To 
cooperate  in  the  same  office,  or  for  a  common 
end;  combine. 

Colleagued  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
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CoUeagueship  (kol'eg-ship),  n.  [<  colleague  + 
-ship.]    The  state  of  being  a  colleague. 

CoUeckt,  n.    See  collock. 

collect  (ko-lekf),  V.  [<  OF.  collecter,  P.  col- 
lecter  =  Sp.  colectar  =  Pg.  collectar  =  It.  col- 
lettare,  <  ML.  collectare,  collect  money,  <  L. 
collecta,  a  collection  in  money,  (LL.)  a  meeting, 
assemblage,  (ML.)  a  tax,  also  an  assembly  for 
prayer,  a  prayer  (see  collect,  re.),  prop.  fem.  of 
collectus,  pp.  of  colligere,  conligere  (>  P.  col- 
liger  =  Pg.  colUgar),  gather  together,  collect, 
consider,  conclude,  infer,  <  com-,  together,  + 
legere,  gather:  see  legend.  From  L.  colligere 
come  also  B.  coiP  and  cmZA.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
gather  into  one  place  or  group;  assemble  or 
bring  together;  make  a  combination,  group, 
or  collection  of;  gather:  as,  to  collect  facts  or 
evidence ;  to  collect  curiosities  or  rare  books. 

A  passion  for  collecting  books  is  not  always  a  passion  for 
literature.  /.  Disraeli,  Curios,  of  Lit,  I.  67. 

3.  To  receive  or  compel  payment  of;  bring  to 
a  settlement:  as,  to  collect  a  bill. — 3.  To  as- 
certain or  infer  from  observation  or  informa- 
tion; infer.     [Now  rare.] 

The  reverent  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

Which  sequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected.  Locke. 

We  may  collect  the  excellency  of  the  understanding  then, 

by  the  glorious  remainders  of  it  now,  and  guess  at  the 

stateliness  of  the  building  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins. 

South,  in  Whipple's  Ess.  and  Kev.,  II.  81. 

To  collect  one's  self,  to  recover  from  surprise  or  a  dis- 
concerted state ;  regain  command  over  one's  scattered 
thoughts  or  emotions. 

Affrighted  much, 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself.     Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  3. 

=Syn.  1.  To  convene,  convoke,  muster,  accumulate, 
amass,  group. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  gather  together ;  accumu- 
late :  as,  pus  collects  in  an  abscess ;  snow  collects 
in  drifts. — 3t.  To  compose  one's  self. 

Collect, 
I  fear  you  are  not  well :  pray  tell  me  why 
You  talk  thus  ?  Shirley,  Traitor,  iii.  3. 

collect  (kol'ekt),  n.  [<  ME.  collect,  colect,  < 
LL.  collecta,  a  meeting  (L.  a  collection  in 
money),  in  ML.  also  a  meeting  for  prayer, 
and  (for  oratio  ad  collectam,  a  prayer  at  a  pre- 
liminary service  in  one  church,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  another  church  to  attend  mass,  a 
prayer  at  the  latter  church  being  called  oratio 
ad  missam)  a  prayer,  etc. :  see  collect,  v.]  1. 
In  the  Eoman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  other 
Western  liturgies :  (o)  A  concise  prayer,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  day,  week,  octave,  or 
season,  recited  before  the'  epistle,  regularly 
consisting  of  one  sentence,  and  asking  for 
some  grace  or  blessing  with  reference  to  some 
teaching  of  the  epistle  or  gospel,  or  both,  a 
collect  is  composed  of  an  address  to  the  Trinity  or  to  one 
of  the  Divine  Persons,  a  petition  thus  introduced,  and  the 
pleading  of  Christ's  merits  or  final  ascription  to  a  Person 
of  the  Trinity.  One  collect  may  be  used  alone  or  several 
in  succession.  Collects  regularly  belong  to  the  eucharis- 
tic  ofiice,  but  are  repeated  in  the  day-ofllces  (hours,  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer),  thus  forming  a  constant  link 
between  the  latter  and  the  altar  service.  They  are  char- 
acteristic of  Western  liturgies  and  offices,  not  being  known 
in  the  Eastern  churches.  Almost  all  those  still  in  use  are 
very  ancient,  and  the  origin  of  this  form  of  prayer  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  fifth  century.  Leo  the  Great  (440-61) 
and  Gelasius  I.  (492-96)  are  reputed  the  first  composers  of 
collects.    See  oratio. 

The  unity  of  sentiment  and  severity  of  style  which 
characterise  these  little  pieces  [Milton's  Sonnets]  remind 
us  ...  of  the  Collects  of  the  English  Liturgy. 

Macaulay,  Milton. 

While  the  East,  again,  soars  to  God  in  exclamations  of 

angelic  self-forgetfulness,  the  West  comprehends  all  the 

spiritual  needs  of  man  in  Collects  of  matchless  profundity. 

P.  Freeman,  Principles  of  Divine  Service,  I.  274. 

(&)  In  a  wider  sense,  a  prayer  of  similar  char- 
acter or  construction,  especially  one  following 
the  collect  for  the  day,  or  used  just  before  the 
conclusion  of  an  office,  (c)  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  synapte  of  the  Greek  Church. — 
2.  A  collection.     [Eare.] 

Yet  anything  that  others  can  write  of  him  is  poor  indeed 
beside  a  collect  of  his  own  golden  sayings. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  137. 

collectable,  collectible  (ko-lek'ta-bl,  -ti-bl),  a. 
[<  collect  +  -able,  -Me.]  Capable  of  being  col- 
lected. 

collectanea  (kol-ek-ta'nf-a),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  L.  eollectaneus,  gathered  together:  see 
eolleetaneous.]  A  selection  of  passages  from 
various  authors,  usually  made  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction ;  a  miscellany. 

CoUectaneoust  (kol-ek-ta'nf-us),  a.  [<  L.  eol- 
lectaneus, <  collectus,  pp.  of  colligere,  gather  to- 
gether: see  collect,  v.]    Gathered;  collected. 
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CoUectarium  (kol-ek-ta'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  collec- 
taria  {-a).  [ML.,  <.  collecta:  see  collect,  n .  Cf. 
collectanea.]  In  medieval  use,  a  separate  litur- 
gical book  containing  the  collects,  which  are 
now  included  in  the  Missal  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

In  the  same  illumination  [the  original  illumination  in 
the  Book  of  Hours]  the  young  clerk  (probably  an  acolyte) 
who  is  seen  to  the  right,  kneeling,  and  holding  up  before 
the  bishop  a  colleclarium,  out  of  which  that  prelate  is 
singing  tlie  collect,  is  vested  in  a  girdled  alb,  the  neck  of 
which  is  worked  like  the  canons'  surplices. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  439,  note. 

collected  (ko-lek'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  collect,  v.] 
Having  control  of  one's  mental  faculties ;  not 
disconcerted;  firm;  prepared;  self-possessed; 
composed :  as,  to  be  quite  collected  in  the  midst 
of  danger. 

The  jury  shall  be  quite  surprised. 
The  prisoner  quite  collected. 

Praed,  On  the  Year  1828. 

The  expression  [of  the  Norwegian  men]  was  sensible  and 

collected,  but  with  nothing  about  it  specially  adventurous 

or  daring.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  81. 

=Syn,  Cool,  CoTnposed,  etc.    See  calm^. 

collectedly  (ko-lek'ted-li),  adv.  1 .  In  one  view ; 
together;  collectively.  Dr.  S.  More.  [Rare.] — 
2.  In  a  firm,  composed,  or  self-possessed  man- 
ner :  as,  he  spoke  quite  calmly  and  collectedly. 

CoUectedness  (ko-lek'ted-nes),  re.  1.  The  state 
of  being  collected  or  brought  into  close  union 
or  concentration.  [Eare.]  —  3.  A  collected  or 
calm  state  of  the  mind ;  composure. 

collectible,  a.    See  collectable. 

collecting-cane  (ko-lek'ting-kan),  n.  See  conei. 

collection  (ko-lek'shgn),  re.  [=  P.  collection  = 
Pr.  collectio  =  Sp.  colecdon  :='Pg.  eollecgao  =  It. 
collezione,<  L.  collectio(n^),  a  bringing  together, 
inference  (tr.  Gr.  av?i?i,oyi(!/idc,  a  syllogism:  see 
syllogism),  ML.  also  a  collection  in  money,  < 
tollectus,  pp.  of  colligere,  collect:  see  collect,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  collecting  or  of  gather- 
ing together:  as,  the  collection  of  rare  books. 

His  [Cotton's]  antiquarian  tastes  were  early  displayed  in 
the  collection  of  ancient  records,  charters,  and  other  manu- 
scripts, which  had  been  dispersed  from  the  monastic  libra- 
ries in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.        Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  609. 

2.  An  assemblage  or  gathering  of  objects;  a 
number  of  things  collected,  gathered,  or  brought 
together;  a  number  of  objects  considered  as 
constituting  one  whole  of  which  the  single  ob- 
jects are  parts:  as,  a  collection  of  pictures;  a 
collection  of  essays ;  a  collection  of  minerals. 

A  class,  or  collection  of  individuals,  named  after  a  qual- 
ity common  to  all.  Bain,  Logic,  1.  51. 

Every  collection  ought  to  form  a  definite  congruous 
whole,  which  can  be  visited,  studied,  and  remembered 
with  a  certain  unity  of  impression. 

Jevons,  Social  Reform,  p.  61. 

Specifically — 3.  A  sum  of  money  collected  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes,  especially  dur- 
ing a  religious  service. 
Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 

4t.  The  act  of  deducing  consequences;  infer- 
ence from  premises ;  that  which  is  deduced  or 
inferred;  an  inference;  sometimes,  specifical- 
ly, an  inductive  inference. 

Good  my  lord. 
What  light  collections  has  your  searching  eye 
Caught  from  my  loose  behaviour? 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (?),  faithful  Friends,  ii.  2. 

Wrong  collections  have  been  hitherto  made  out  of  these 
words  by  modern  divines.  Milton. 

5.  A  private  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term 
at  the  colleges  of  the  English  universities. —  6. 
The  act  of  receiving  or  compelling  payment  of 
dues,  public  or  private,  as  for  taxes,  customs 
duties,  or  personal  debts. —  7.  The  jurisdiction 
of  a  collector;  a  coUectorship.  See  collector,  3. 
— Collection  Act,  a  United  States  statute  of  1799  (1  Stat. , 
627)  which  established  districts  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports,  regulated  the  business  of  custom-houses  and 
customs  officers,  and  prescribed  rules  for  the  entry  and 
clearing  of  vessels,  etc.— Collection  of  light,  in  astrol., 
a  situation  of  three  planets  so  that  two  of  them  are  in  as- 
pect with  the  third,  though  not  with  each  other.  =  Sjm.  2. 
Assemblage,  group  crowd,  mass,  lot,  heap ;  compilation, 
selection. — 3.  Contribution. 

collectitioust  (kol-ek-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  eollec- 
titius,  more  correctly  collectieius,  <  collectus, 
pp.  of  colligere:  see  collect,  v.]  Gathered  to- 
gether; collected. 

collective  (ko-lek'tiv),  a.  and  re.  [=  P.  collec- 
tif  =  Sp.  colectivo  =  Pg.  collectivo  =  It.  eollet- 
tivo,  <  L.  collectivus,  <  collectus,  pp.  of  colligere, 
collect:  see  collect,^  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Belonging  to, 
vested  in,  or  exercised  by  a  number  of  individ- 
uals jointly,  or  considered  as  forming  one  body ; 
united ;  aggregated :  opposed  to  inMvidual  and 
distributive:  as,  collective  nations. 
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When  a  body  of  men  unite  together  and  occupy,  by  ap- 
propriation or  by  conquest,  a  tract  ol  land,  and  then  di- 
vide it  into  equal  shares,  that  is  no  evidence  of  collective. 
ownership.  D.  W.  Ross,  German  Land-holding,  p.  20. 

2.  In  gram.,  denoting  an  aggregate,  group,  or 
assemblage ;  ex;pressing  under  the  singular  form 
a  whole  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  individual 
objects  or  persons:  as,  a  collective  noun. —  3t. 
Deducing  consequences;  reasoning;  inferring. 
Critical  and  collective  reason.   Sir  T,  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

4.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  collecting 
together;  tending  to  collect;  forming  a  collec- 
tion.    [Rare.] 

Local  is  his  throne,  .  .  .  to  fix  a  point, 

A  central  point,  collective  of  his  sons.        Young. 

5.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  collectivism; 

belonging  to  the  people  as  a  whole Collective 

fruits,  fruits  resulting  from  the  aggregation  of  several 
fiowei-s  into  one  mass,  as  the  mulberry  and  pineapple. — 
Collective  note,  in  diplomacy,  a  note  or  an  official  com- 
munication signed  by  the  representatives  of  several  govern- 
ments.—Collective  noun.  See  II.— Collective  senae, 
in  logic,  an  acceptation  of  a  common  noun  such  that 
sometlung  is  asserted  of  the  individuals  it  denotes  taken 
together  which  is  not  asserted  of  any  one  of  them  sepa- 
rately. Thus,  in  the  sentence  "The  planets  are  seven  in 
number,"  ^Za?iets  is  taken  in  a  collective  sense. — Collec- 
tive whole,  in  logic,  a  whole  the  material  parts  of  which 
are  separate  and  accidentally  brought  together,  as  an 
army,  a  heap  of  stones,  a  pile  of  wheat,  etc. 

II.  n.  [Cf .  L.  nomen  eollecUvum,  a  collective 
noun.]  In  gram.,  a  noun  in  the  singular  num- 
ber signifying  an  aggregate  or  assemblage,  as 
multitude,  crowd,  troop,  herd,  peojple,  society, 
clergy,  meeting,  etc.  Collectives  as  subjects  can  have 
their  verbs  either  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural,  the  latter 
by  preference  in  familiar  style ;  but  usage  varies  as  to  dif- 
ferent words  of  this  class,  according  as  they  express  more 
prominently  a  unity  or  a  complexity ;  they  take  attribu- 
tives, however,  in  the  singular ;  as,  the  jury  meets  or  tneet, 
but  this  jury  meets. 

Wee  shall  also  put  a  manifest  violence  and  impropriety 
upon  a  knowne  word  against  his  common  signification^in 
binding  a  Collective  to  a  singular  person. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
collectively  (ko-lek'tiv-li),  adv.    In  a  collective 
manner;  in  a  mass  or  body;   in  a  collected 
state;  in  the  aggregate;  unitedly:  as,  the  citi- 
zens of  a  state  collectively  considered. 

During  the  hunting  and  pastoral  stages,  the  warriors  of 
the  group  hold  tlie  land  collectively. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.'of  Sociol.,  §  463. 

CoUectivenesS  (ko-lek'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  collective';  combination;  union;  mass. 
Todd.    Also  collectivity. 

CoUectivisiIl  (kg-lek'tiv-izm),  n.  [<  collective  -t- 
-ism;  =P.  collectivisme.']  The  socialistic  theory 
or  principle  of  centralization  of  all  directive 
social  and  industrial  power,  especially  of  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  production,  in  the  people 
collectively,  or  the  state :  the  opposite  of  indi- 


As  used  in  current  speech,  and  also  in  economics,  no 
very  definite  line  of  distinction  between  communism  and 
socialism  can  be  drawn.  Generally  speaking,  communism 
is  a  term  for  a  system  of  common  property,  and  this  should 
be  accepted  as  the  reasonably  correct  usage  of  the  word ; 
but  even  by  socialists  it  is  frequently  used  as  practically 
synonymous  with  socialism.  Collectivism  is  a  word  which 
has  recently  come  into  vogue  to  express  the  economic 
basis  of  socialism  as  above  explained. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  207,  note. 

Collectivism,  which  is  now  used  by  German  as  well  as 
by  French  writers,  denotes  the  condition  of  a  community 
when  its  affairs,  especially  its  industry,  are  managed  in  the 
collective  way,  instead  of  the  method  of  separate,  individ- 
ual effort.  Woolsey,  Communism  and  Socialism,  p.  4. 

CoUectivist  (ko-lek'tiv-ist),  11.  and  a.    I.  n.  [< 

collective  +  4si;  =  F.  collectimste.']  A  believer 
in  the  principle  of  collectivism;  especially,  one 
who  holds  that  the  materials  of  production,  as 
the  soil,  should  belong  to  tho  people  at  large. 

The  Collectivists  admit  that  recompense  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  work  done,  which  is  the  principle  of  individ- 
ual responsibility. 

Orpen,  tr.  of  Lavelaye's  Socialism,  p.  245. 

II.  a.  1.  Believing  in  the  principle  of  col- 
lectivism.—  2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  collectivism;  founded  on  the  principle  of 
collectivism. 

The  message  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  measures  for 
"  organizing  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  form  of  corpora- 
tive associations  under  the  protection  and  furtherance  of 
the  state  " —  a  clause  which  might  be  taken  as  an  admis- 
sion of  the  collectivist  principle.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  216. 

3.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  collectivists : 
as,  a  collectivist  writer. 

collectivity  (kol-ek-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  collective  + 
-ity.']  \.  W3.m.es,scollecUveness.  J.Morley. —  2. 
The  whole  collectively  considered;  the  mass. 
[Rare.] 

The  collectivity  of  living  existence  becomes  a  self-im- 
proving machine.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXI.  436. 

Specifically —  3.  The  people  of  a  commune  or 
state  taken  collectively ;  the  people  at  large ; 
the  citizens  as  a  whole. 
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The  Marxists  insisted  that  the  social  regime  of  collective 
property  and  systematic  co-operative  production  could  not 
possibly  be  introduced,  maintained,  or  regulated,  except  by 
means  of  an  omnipotent  and  centralised  i)olitical  author- 
ity—  call  it  the  State,  call  it  the  collectivity,  call  it  what 
you  like  —  which  should  have  the  final  disposal  of  every- 
thing. Mac,  Contemp.  Socialism,  p.  140. 

4.  Collectivism;  especially,  the  ownership  on 
the  part  of  the  state  or  the  people  at  large  of  all 
means  of  production,  especially  of  the  soil. 

Collectivity,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Socialists,  means  the 
ownership  of  all  the  instruments  of  production  by  the 
state,  and  its  use  of  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem 
best  calculated  to  eradicate  or  diminish  poverty. 

The  Nation,  Nov.  16, 1883. 

collector  (kg-lek'tor),  n.  [=  P.  collecteur  =  Sp. 
colector  =  Pg.  coltector  =  It.  colletiore,  <  ML. 
collector,  <  L.  colligere,  pp.  collectus,  gather  to- 
gether: see  collect,  u.]  1.  One  who  collects  or 
gathers ;  especially,  one  who  makes  it  a  pursuit 
or  an  amusement  to  collect  objects  of  interest, 
as  books,  paintings,  plants,  minerals,  shells,  etc. 
Ancillon  was  a  great  collector  of  curious  books,  and  dex- 
terously defended  himself  when  accused  of  the  Biblioma- 
nia. /.  D'Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  58. 

2.  A  compiler ;  one  who  gathers  and  puts  to- 
gether parts  of  books,  or  scattered  pieces,  in 
one  book.     [Rare.] 

Volumes  without  the  collector's  own  reflections.  Addison. 

3.  A  person  employed  to  collect  dues,  pubho 
or  private ;  especially,  an  officer  appointed  and 
commissioned  to  coUect  and  receive  customs 
duties,  taxes,  or  toll  within  a  certain  district. 
Under  the  government  of  the  United  States  these  are  of 
two  classes,  called  collectors  of  customs  and  collectors  of 
internal  revenue. 

Qwich  messe  peny  and  ferthing  schal  be  resceyued  be 
the  colietour  for  the  gere  [year]  chosen. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  452. 

The  king  sent  his  chief  collector  of  tribute  unto  the  cities 
of  Juda.  1  Mac.  i.  29. 

Specifically — 4.  In  British  India,  the  chief 
administrative  official  of  a  zUlah  or  district, 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
also,  except  in  Bengal  proper,  possessiog  cer- 
tain magisterial  powers.     Yule  and  Burnell. — 

5.  One  of  two  bachelors  of  arts  in  Oxford  Uni- 
versity who  are  appointed  each  Lent  to  divide 
the  determining  bachelors  into  classes  and  dis- 
tribute the  schools.  Also  called  Lent  collectors. 
—  6.  A  person  appointed  to  care  for  the  estate 
of  a  decedent  until  letters  testamentary  or  of  ad- 
ministration upon  it  are  granted. —  7.  In  elect. , 
the  upper  plate  of  a  disk  or  condenser,  em- 
ployed for  cpllecting  electricity;  more  gener- 
ally, any  arrangement  for  collecting  electricity. 

A  pointed  collector  was  not  dlnployed  until  after  Frank- 
lin's famous  researches  on  the  action  of  points. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  4. 
Collector  of  hlrths  and  burials,  a  local  English  (Nor- 
folk) municipal  officer  who  makes  a  weekly  return  of  births 
and  burials  to  the  magistrates. 
collectorate  (ko-lek'to-rat),  n.  [<  collector  + 
-ate^.2  The  district  ol  a'coUector ;  a  collector- 
ship  ;  specifically,  an  administrative  district,  or 
zillah,  of  British  India  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  collector.    See  collector,  4. 

Good  brass  utensils  are  also  made  at  Kelshi  and  at  Eag- 
mandll  in  the  Ratnagiri  collectorate. 

Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  1. 161. 

collector-magistrate  (kp-lek'tor-maj"is-trat), 
n.    In  British  India,  a  coUector. 

collectorship  (ko-lek'tor-ship),  n.  [<  collector 
+ -ship.']  1.  Tfie  office  of  a  collector  of  cus- 
toms or  taxes. —  2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  col- 
lector. 

CoUectress  (kg-lek'tres),  n.  [<  collector  +  -ess.] 
A  female  collector. 

colleen  (kol'en),  n.  [<  It.  cailin,  a  girl,  little 
girl,  <  caile,  a  girl,  +  din.  -in.]    A  girl.    [Irish.] 

CoUegatary  (ko-leg'a-ta-ri),  n. ;  pi.  collegataries 
(-riz).  [<  LL.  coUegatarius,  conlegatarius,  <  L. 
com-,  with,  -I-  LL.  legataries,  a  legatee.]  Same 
as  co-legatee. 

college  (kol'ej),  n..  [Formerly  also  colledge;  < 
P.  college,  now  collige,  =  Sp.  colegio=Fg.  It.-coZ- 
legio,  <  L.  collegium,  a  connection  of  associates, 
a  society,  guild,  fraternity,  <  collega,  a  colleague, 
associate :  see  colleague,  n.  Cf .  collegium.]  1 . 
An  organized  association  of  men,  invested  with 
certain  common  powers  and  rights,  performing 
certain  related  duties,  or  engaged  in  some  com- 
mon employment  or  pursuit;  a  body  of  col- 
leagues; a  guild;  a  corporation;  a  community: 
as,  an  ancient  Roman  college  of  priests ;  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals ;  the  Heralds'  College  in  Eng- 
land ;  a  college  of  physicians  or  surgeons. 

There  is  a  Colledge  of  Eranciscau  Friers  called  the  Cor- 
deUers.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  10. 

Both  worships,  as  well  as  the  science  of  magic,  had  their 
colleges  of  priests  and  devotees. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Development  of  Christ.  Doct.,  iv.  §  1. 
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2.  (a)  An  endowed  and  incorporated  commu- 
nity or  association  of  students  within  a  univer- 
sity. See  university.  A  college  coi'poration  in  the 
English  universities  consists  of  a  master,  fellows,  and 
scholars.  (6)  The  institution  or  house  founded  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  an  association.  Such 
houses  began  to  be  established  about  A.  D.  1200,  as  charita- 
ble foundations  for  affording  food  and  lodging  to  poor  stu- 
dents, and  did  not  at  first  undertake  to  subject  them  to  any 
regular  discipline  or  to  order  their  studies.  But  schools 
were  early  attached  to  them,  and  the  entire  instruction  of 
most  of  the  universities  was  ultimately  given  in  the  col- 
leges. 

The  primary  object  of  a  college  is  not  the  teaching  of 
anybody ;  it  is  the  maintenance  in  an  incorporated  society 
of  some  of  those  who  come  to  profit  by  the  teaching  and 
other  advantages  of  the  University. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  616. 

The  name  college  seems  first  to  have  been  specially  ap- 
plied to  the  houses  of  religious  orders,  where  were  ac- 
commodated those  youths  who  meant  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  a  "  religious  "  life. 

Laurie,  Lectures  on  Universities,  p.  246. 

(o)  In  Scotland,  the  United  States,  and  Cana- 
da, an  incorporated  and  endowed  institution  of 
learning  of  the  highest  grade,  in  the  United  states 
college  is  the  generic  uame  for  all  such  institutions  (some- 
times given  even  to  professional  schools),  university  being 
properly  limited  to  colleges  which  in  size,  organization 
(especially  in  division  into  distinct  schools  and  faculties), 
methods  of  instruction,  and  diversity  of  subjects  taught  ap- 
proach most  nearly  to  the  institutions  so  named  in  Europe. 
(d)  A  school  or  an  academy  of  a  high  grade  or  of 
high  pretensions,  (e)  An  edifice  occupied  by  a 
college.  (/)  In  Prance,  an  institution  for  sec- 
ondary education,  controlled  by  the  municipal- 
ity, which  pays  for  the  instruction  given  there, 
and  differing  from  the  lyoeum  in  that  the  latter 
is  supported  and  directed  by  the  state.  The  cur- 
riculum is  nearly  the  same  in  both,  the  college 
being  usually  modeled  on  the  lyoeum. —  3t.  A 
collection  or  assembly;  a  company. 

On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array. 
Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  218. 

4.  A  debtors'  prison.     [Eng.  slang.] 

The  settlement  of  that  execution  which  had  carried  Mi'. 
Plornish  to  the  Marshalsea  College. 

JJickens,  Little  Dorrit,  xxxi. 

Apostolic  college,  (a)  The  apostles  of  Christ  considered 
as  a  collective  body  possessing  corporate  authority,  <ii) 
The  whole  body  of  bishops  of  the  historical  church,  s-e- 
garded  as  continuing  and  possessing  in  their  corporate 
capacity  the  authority  of  the  original  assembly  of  apos-  1 
ties. — College  church,  (a)  Same  as  collegiate  church 
(which  see,  under  collegiate).  (6)  A  church  connected  with 
a  college.  [U.  S.] — CoUege  of  Justice,  in  Scotland,  a  term 
applied  to  the  supreme  civil  courts,  composed  of  the  lords 
of  council  and  session,  together  with  the  advocates,  clerks 
of  session,  clerks  of  the  bills,  writers  to  the  signet,  etc.— 
College  of  regulars,  a  monastery  attached  to  a  universi- 
ty.—Electoral  college.  See  electoral.— 'B.etai.d.s,'  col- 
lege. See  herald. — Sacred  College,  the  body  of  cardinals 
in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.    See  cardinal,  n.,  1. 

college-pudding  (kol'ej-pud"ing),  n.  A  kind 
of  small  plum-pudding. 

colleger  (kol'ej-er),  n.  [<  college  +  -er\]  A 
member  of  a  college ;  specifically,  one  of  sev- 
enty scholars  at  Eton  College,  England,  de- 
scribed in  the  extract. 

These  Collegers  [at  Eton]  are  the  nucleus  of  the  whole 
system,  and  the  only  original  part  of  it,  the  paying  pupils 
(oppidans,  town-boys)  being,  according  to  general  belief, 
an  after  growth.  They  (the  Collegers)  are  educated  gratu- 
itously, and  such  of  them  as  have  nearly  but  not  quite 
reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  a  vacancy  in  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  occurs,  are  elected  Scholars  there  forth- 
with and  provided  for  during  life — or  until  marriage. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  322. 

collegia,  «.    Plural  of  collegium. 

collegia!  (ko-le'ji-al),  a.  [=  P.  eolUgial  =  Sp. 
colegial  =  ?g.  collegial  =  It.  collegidle,  <  L.  col- 
legialis,  <  collegium,  a  college:  see  college.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  a  college,  or  an  organized  body  of 
men  appointed  to  perform  any  function,  as  con- 
trasted with  an  individual :  as,  a  collegial  sys- 
tem of  judges;  a,collegial\eTdiot. —  2.  Relating 
to  a  college ;  collegiate. 

The  collegial  corporations  had  usurped  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  instruction.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  Eccles.j  having  the  character  of  a  collegium, 
or  voluntary  assembly  which  has  no  relationship 
to  the  state.  See  collegium,  collegialism.—CoHe- 
glal  church.  Same  as  collegiate  church  (which  see,  under 
collegiate). 

coUegialism  (ko-le'ji-al-izm),  n.  [<  collegial,  3, 
+  -ism.]  Eccl'es.,  the  theory  of  church  polity 
which  maintains  that  the  church  is  a  society  or 
collegium  of  voluntary  members,  andisnot  sub- 
ordinate to  the  state,  but  stands  on  an  equality 
with  it,  and  that  the  highest  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority rests  with  the  whole  society,  which  is  in- 
dependent and  self-governing :  opposed  to  terrir 
torialism  and  episcopalism  (which  see). 

collegian  (ko-le'ji-an),  n.  [<  ML.  as  if  *collegia- 
nus,  <  L.  collegium :  see  college.]     1 .  A  member 
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of  a  college,  particularly  of  a  literary  institu- 
tion so  named ;  an  inhabitant  of  a  coUege ;  a 
student. 

He  has  his  warmth  of  sympathy  with  the  leUow-colle- 
giwns.  Lamb,  To  Southey. 

2.  An  inmate  of  a  debtors'  prison.  Also  colle- 
giate.    [Eng.  slang.] 

It  became  a  not  unusual  circumstance  for  letters  to  be 
pat  under  his  door  at  night  enclosing  lialf-a-crown  ...  for 
the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea,  "  with  the  compliments  of 
a  coUegian  talking  leave."  Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  vi. 

CoUegiant  (kg-le'ji-ant),  n.  [<  collegium  + 
-am*i.]  One  of  a  sect  founded  near  Leyden, 
Holland,  in  1619,  the  societies  of  which  are 
called  colleges.  The  sect  spread  rapidly  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  is  still  maintained  there  and  in  Hanover.  In 
doctrine  and  practice  the  CoUegiants  resemble  the  Qua- 
Icers,  having  no  creed  nor  organized  ministry ;  but  tliey 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  baptism,  which  they  adminis- 
ter by  immersion. 

collegiate  (ko-le'ji-at),  a.  and  n.  [=  It.  colle- 
giato,  a.  andn.,  <  LIJ.  collegiatus,  only  as  a  noun, 
one  of  a  society,  college,  etc.,  <  L.  collegium,  a 
society,  college,  etc.:  see  college.}  I,  a.  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  college,  or 
an  organized  body  of  men  having  certain  com- 
mon pursuits  or  duties :  as,  collegiate  societies. 
Soolcer.  See  college,  1. — 3.  Pertaining  to  a  col- 
lege ■within  a  university,  or  to  a  college  which 
forms  an  independent  institution  for  higher 
learning ;  furnished  by  or  pursued  in  a  college : 
as,  collegiate  life ;  collegiate  education.  See  col- 
lege, 2. 

Arnold  himself  has  the  academic  bias.  There  is  in  him 
a  slight  collegiate  oonteiiiptuousness  and  aloofness. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  929. 

3.  Constituted  afterthe  manner  of  or  connected 
with  a  college  in  any  sense :  as,  collegiate  mas- 
terships in  a  university.    Milton. 

Nevertheless,  the  government  of  New-England  was  for 
having  their  students  brought  up  in  a  more  collegiate  way 
of  living.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Cliris.,  Int.  to  iv. 

4.  Collected;  combined; united.  Bacon.  [Eare.] 
—  Collegiate  charge,  in  Scotland,  a  charge  or  pastorship 
devolving  on  a  minister  as  the  colleague  and  successor  of 
an  emeritus  pastor.— Collegiate  Cburcb.  (a)  In  Eng- 
land, a  church  that  has  a  college  or  chapter,  consisting  of 
a  dean,  canons,  and  prebends,  but  has  not  a  bishop's  see. 
Of  these  some  are  of  royal,  others  of  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tion ;  and  each  is  regulated,  in  matters  of  divine  service, 
as  a  cathedral.  Some  of  them  were  anciently  abbeys, 
which  have  been  secularized. 

To  be  collegiate,  a  church  must  have  daily  choir-service 
sung  in  it,  support  a  dean  and  canons,  and  possess  a  chap- 
ter, as  if  it  were  a  cathedral. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  254. 
(6)  In  Scotland,  a  church  or  congregation  the  active  pas- 
tor of  which  is  the  colleague  and  successor  of  the  emeritus 
pastor,  (c)  In  the  United  States,  a  corporate  church  hav- 
ing several  houses  of  worship,  with  coordinate  pastors. 

II.  ».  1.  A  member  of  a  college  or  univer- 
sity. 

Rigorous  customs  that  forbid  men  to  marry,  .  .  .  as  pren- 
tices, servants,  collegiates.       Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  585. 

2.  Same  as  collegian,  2. 

His  beginnings  were  debauched,  and  his  study  and  first 
practice  in  the  gaol, .  .  .  and  there  he  .  .  .  busied  him- 
self with  the  cases  of  his  iellovr-collegiates. 

Boger  North,  Lord  Gfuilford,  i.  123. 

collegiatelyt  (kg-le'ji-at-U),  adv.  In  a  collegi- 
ate manner ;  in  or  wittin  a  college. 

'Tis  true,  the  University  of  Upsal  in  Sweden  hath  ordi- 
narily about  seven  or  eight  hundred  students  belonging  to 
it,  which  do  none  of  them  live  coUegiately,  but  board  all 
of  them  here  and  there  at  private  houses. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  Int.  to  iv. 

CoUeging  (kol'ej-ing),  n.     [<  college  +  -impl.] 
Training  and  education  in  college.     [Eare.] 
Though  lightly  prized  the  ribboned  parchments  three, 
Yet  coUegisse  juvat,  I  am  glad 
That  here  what  collegvng  was  mine  I  had. 

Lowell,  Indian  Summer  Eeverie. 

collegium  (ko-le'ji-um),  n.;  pi.  collegia  (-a). 
[ML.,  a  special  use  of  L.  collegium,  a  collogo : 
see  college.']  A  corporation;  especially, ' an 
independent  and  self-governing  ecclesiastical 
body  uncontrolled  by  the  state.    See  collegial, 

3,  and  collegialism. 

col  legno  (kol  la'nyo).  [It. :  col,  contr.  of  con 
il,  with  the;  legno,  i  L.  Ugnum,  wood:  see  lig- 
neous.'] Literally^  with  the  wood :  a  direction 
in  violin-playing  to  use  the  back  of  the  bow 
instead  of  the  hair. 

CoUema  (ko-le'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  LL.  collema,  < 
Gr.  KdXkrifia,  that  which  is  glued  together,  <  koTi,- 
^av,  glue  together,  <  KdXhz,  glue.]  1.  A  genus 
of  lichens,  typical  of  the  family  Collemei. —  2. 
[I.  c]    A  plant  of  this  genus. 

Every  possible  stage  from  the  typical  nostoc  to  the  typi- 
cal coUema  was  seen  repeatedly. 

E.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-water  Algae,  p.  25. 

collemaceous  (kol-f-ma'sMus),  a.  [<  Collema 
+  -aceous.]  In  lichenology,  resembliig  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  Collemei.    Also  collemeine. 
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CoUembola  (ko-lem'bo-la),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
«:iiX;io,  glue,  -(-  ifi^olri,  a  putting  in  place,  a  set- 
ting, insertion,  etc. :  see  emlolic]  1.  An  order 
of  apterous  ametabolous  insects,  containing 
the  lowest  oi-  most  generalized  types  of  the 
true  insects,  it  is  represented  by  forms  such  as  Po- 
dura,  which  have  3  thoracic  and  6  abdominal  segments 
(the  anterior  abdominal  segment  with  a  ventral  sucker 
and  the  penultimate  one  with  a  pair  of  long  setiform 
appendages),  and  no  wings,  and  which  undergo  no  meta- 
morphosis. Different  authors  include  in  the  order  or 
exclude  from  it  the  thysanurous  insects,  as  Campodea  and 
Lepisma. 

2.  A  suborder  of  the  order  Thysanura:  re- 
stricted to  the  springtails  proper,  the  Podurida 
and  Sminthuridw. 

CoUembole  (kol'em-bol),  n.  One  of  the  Col- 
lemhola. 

CoUembolic  (kol-em-bol'ik),  a.  [<  Collemiola 
+  -jc]     Same  as  collembolous. 

CoUembolous  (ko-lem'bo-lus),  a.  [<  CoUembola 
+  -otcs.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  CoUembola; 
being  apterous  and  ametabolous,  as  an  insect 
of  the  family  Podvridce  or  order  Thysanura. 

Collemei  (ko-le'mf-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Collema.] 
A  family  of  gymnocarpous  lichens  having  a 
frondose  or  foliaceous  thallus,  and  especially 
characterized  by  their  gelatinous -consistency 
when  wet,  and  by  their  bluish-green  gonidia 
(gonimia) ;  jelly-lichens. 

collemeine  (ko-le'me-in),  a.  [iCollema  +  4ne^.] 
Same  as  collemaceous. 

CoUemoid  (ko-le'moid),  a.  [<  Collema  +  -oid.] 
Eesembling  the  Collemei. 

collenchyma  (ko-leng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
k6'\7m,  glue,  -1-  lyxvim,  an  infusion.]  In  bot., 
a  layer  of  modified  parenchyma  immediately 
beneath  the  epidermis,  having  the  cells  thick- 
ened at  the  angles  by  a  pad-liie  mass  which  is 
capable  of  swelling  greatly  in  water.  It  is 
found  in  the  young  stems,  petioles,  and  leaf- 
veins  of  many  dicotyledonous  plants. 

COUencIiymatouS  (kol-eng-kim'a-tus),  a.  [< 
collenchyma{t-)  +  -ous.]  1.  In  bot.,  containing 
or  resembling  collenchyma. —  2.  In  zool.,  hav- 
ing the  character  or  quality  of  coUenchyme; 
consisting  of  or  containing  coUenchyme. 

CoUencIiyme  (ko-leng'kim),  «.  [<  NL.  collen- 
chyma (in  another  sense) :  see  collenchyma.] 
The  tissue  (of  sponges)  which  is  produced  by 
CoUenoytes.  it  is  mesodermal,  and  in  its  commonest 
and  simplest  form  consists  of  a  clear,  colorless  gelatinous 
matrix  in  which  the  collencytes  are  embedded. 

CoUenchyme  does  not  originate  through  the  transfor- 
mation of  sarcenchyme,  ...  for  it  precedes  the  latter  in 
development.  Schulze  .  .  .  has  compared  coUenchyme 
to  the  gelatinous  tissue  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the, 
umbrella  of  jellyfish.         Sollas,  Enoyc.  Brit.,  XXIL  419. 

CoUencytal  (kol-en-si'tal),  a.  [<  coUencyte  + 
-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  eollenoyte. 

COllencyte  (kol'en-sit),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  k67Mi, 
glue,  -i-  kv,  in,  -1-  King,  a  containing  hollow.] 
One  of  the  irregularly  branching  or  stellate 
cells  or  connective-tissue  corpuscles  from  which 
coUenchyme  arises,  foimd  embedded  in  the  ma- 
trix of  the  latter  in  the  mesoderm  of  sponges. 

CoUepixiet,  n.    See  colepixy. 

coUer^t,  «■    An  obsolete  speUing  of  collar. 

coUer^t,  n.    An  obsolete  speUing  of  choler. 

CoUery-Stick  (kol'e-ri-stik),  n.  A  missile 
weapon  resembling"  the  boomerang,  used  by 
the  CoUeries,  or  Thieves,  a  native  race  of  south- 
ern India.    Also  colleree-stick. 

CoUeti  (kol'et),  n.  [=  G.  'kollet,  <  P.  collet  =  It. 
colletto,  <  ML.  colletus,  a  band  or  collar,  dim.  of 
L.  collum,  >  P.  col,  the  neck:  see  collar.]  1.  A 
band  or  ooUar;  speciflcaUy,  a  smaU  collar  or 
band  worn  by  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  Eoman 
CathoUc  Church.— 2.  Among  jewelers:  (o) 
Same  as  culet.  (6)  The  ring  or  flange  within 
which  a  jewel  or  a  group  of  jewels  is  set,  as  that 
part  of  a  ring  which  holds  the  seal.  The  word 
is  most  common  in  connection  with  large  com- 
positions of  jewelers'  work. 
The  seal  was  set  in  a  collet  of  gold. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Memoirs,  p.  101. 

3.  In  glass-manuf.,  that  part  of  a  glass  vessel 
which  adheres  to  the  pontee  or  iron  instrument 
used  in  taking  the  substance  from  the  melting- 
pot.— 4.  Inmach.,  a  smaU  band  of  metal,  as 
the  ring  which  fastens  the  packing  of  a  piston. 
—  5.  Ingun.,  that  part  of  the  muzzle  of  a  cannon 
which  lies  between  the  astragal  and  the  face 
of  the  piece. 

CoUeti  (kol'et),  V.  t.  [<  collet^  ».]  To  set  in 
or  as  in  a  coUet. 

And  in  his  foyle  so  lovely  set, 
Faire  colKted  in  gold.  Armm,  1609. 

CoUet^t  (kol'et),  n.  [Like  collard,  a  corruption 
of  colewort.]    Same  as  colewort. 


colliculus 

CoUet^t,  n.     See  colet 

CoUeter  (ko-le'tfer),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  as  if  'ko'A- 
?iVT^P,  <  lioMav,  glue  together:  see  coUeterium.] 
In  bot.,  one  of  the  glandular  hairs  which  cover 
the  leaf -buds  of  many  plants;  by  extension, 
any  glandular  hair. 

On  the  buds  of  various  trees  peculiar  glandular  hairs 
termed  colleters  exist.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  91. 

COUeteria,  n.     Plural  of  colleterium. 

colleterial  (kol-f-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  colleterium  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  col- 
leterium.—Colleterial  gland,  the  colleterium.  , 

Behind  it  [the  spermatheca  of  the  female  cockroach]  are 
two  large,  ramified,  tubular  colleterial  glands,  which  prob- 
ably give  rise  to  the  substance  of  which  the  egg-case  is 
formed.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  360. 

colleterium  (kol-f-te'ri-um),  «. ;  pi.  colleteria 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.'as  if  "mlAirrripiov,  <  KoTAnrdg, 
verbal  adj.  of  KoXkav,  glue  together,  <  ndlla, 
glue.]  In  eool.,  a  glandular  organ  secreting  a. 
viscid  or  glutinous  substance  by  which  the  ova 
are  glued  together,  as  in  various  insects ;  a  col- 
leterial gland.  The  obtheca  or  egg-case  of  the  cockroach 
and  other  insects  is  probably  secreted  by  the  colleterium, 
which  consists  of  several  tubular  glands  in  the  abdomen 
opening  into  the  oviduct. 

CoUetes  (ko-le'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1804), 
<  Gr.  mAkririig,  one  who  glues,  <  noTQAv,  glue 
together,  <  nd'k'ka,  glue.]     A  genus  of  soUtary 


Cotletes  compacta.    ( Cross  shows  natuial  size. ) 

bees,  of  the  family  Andrenidoe,  forming  with 
Prosopis  the  group  ObtusiUngues.  They  usually 
burrow  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches. 

coUetic  (ko-let'ik),  a.  and  n.    [<  Gr.  KoXkr/riKdQ, 
<  KoTArirdQ,  verbal  adj.  of  Ko7Ji.av,  glue  together: 
see  colleterium.]    I.  a.  Haying  the  property  of 
gltdng;  agglutinant;  coUeterial. 
II.  n.  An  agglutinant. 

colletin  (kol'et-in),  n.  [<  P.  colletin,  a  jerkin,  < 
collet,  a  ooUar:  see  collet^.]  A  piece  of  armor 
covering  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  and  arranged  to  support  the  articulated 
pauldrons  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
plastron  and  back-piece. 

coUetocystophore  (ko-le-to-sis'to-for),  n.  [< 
Gr.  mklrrriiQ,  one  who  glues,  -I-  cystophore.]  In 
sool.,  one  of  the  pecidiar  marginal  bodies  char- 
acteristic of  lucemarian  hydrozoans,  replacing 
or  representing  the  tentaculioysts  of  other  hy- 
drozoans.   Also  colletocystophor. 

CoUey,  n.     See  collie. 

collibert  (kol'i-bert;  P.  pron.  kol-e-bar'),  n. 
[Also  colihert;  <  OP.  eolibert,  collibert,  <  ML. 
collibertus,  usually  in  pi.  coUi'berti,  appUed  to 
serfs  nominaUy  freed,  but  stUl  subject  to  cer- 
tain servile  conditions  (hence  also  eaUed  con- 
ditionales),  <  L.  collibertus,  conUbertus,  a  f ellow- 
freedman,  <  com-,  together,  +  liberty^,  a  freed- 
man,  <  liber,  free :  see  liberty.  Cf .  culvert^.] 
It.  A  socman;  a  tenant  holding  in  fee  socage, 
but  obliged,  as  long  as  ho  held,  to  render  some 
customary  service  or  due. —  2.  One  of  a  de- 
spised race  formerly  existing  in  several  parts 
of  Prance,  afterward  chiefly  found  in  Poitou, 
where  they  lived  in  boats  on  the  rivers,  but  now 
nearly  extinct :  probably  so  called  from  the  an- 
cient class  of  Preneh  serfs  of  that  name. 

CoUicapital  (kol-i-kap'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  collum, 
neck,  +  caput  (capit-),  head,  +  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  neck  and  head     Couss.    [Eare.] 

colliculus  (ko-Hk'u-lus),  n. ;  pi.  colUeuli  (-li). 
[NL.,  <  LL.  colliculus,  a  Uttle  hiU,  dim.  of  L. 
collis,  a  hiU:  see  colline.]    In  anat.,  a  small 

oininence;  a  little  elevation CoIUculus  bulbl, 

in  anat. ,  spongy  tissue  surrounding  the  urethra  as  it  enters 
the  bulb.— Collloulus  nervi  optici,  in  anat:  (a)  The 
thalamus  opticus.  (M  The  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve. — 
CoUiculus  semlnallB.  Same  as  crista  urethra  (which 
see,  under  crista). 


Collida 

Collida  (kol'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KdXXa, 
glue,  +  -jrfa.]  A  ^uperfamily  group  of  mono- 
cyttarian  or  monozoio  radiolarians  having  a 
single  central  nucleus :  distinguished  from  Col- 
lozoa  or  polyoyttarian  forms. 

collide  (Eg-lld'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  collided,  ppr. 
colliding.  [=  D.  collideren  =  G.  coUidiren  =  Dan. 
kollidere  =  Sp.  coUdir  (obs.)  =  Pg.  collidir  =  It. 
collidere,  <  L.  collidere,  conlidere,  strike  or  clash 
together,  <  com-,  together,  +  Icedere,  strike,  dash 
against,  hurt :  seetesJo»s.]  I.intrans.  To  strike 
together  with  force ;  come  into  violent  contact ; 
meet  in  opposition :  as,  the  ships  collided  in  mid- 
ocean  ;  their  plans  collided,  or  collided  with  each 
other. 

If  colored  electric  lights  could  be  produced,  .  .  .  the 
risk  of  collidinff  ^vith  other  steamers  .  .  .  carrying  elec- 
tric lanterns  would  be  lessened,  .  .  .  but  the  danger  of 
Tunning  down  smaller  craft  which  must  use  the  ordinary 
lighv  would  be  enhanced. 

Appleton's  Ann,  Cyc,  1883,  p.  137. 

II,  trans.  To  strike  against ;  encounter  with 
a  shock.     [Rare.] 

struck  or  collided  by  a  solid  body. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  23. 

COllidine  (kori-din),  n.  [<  Gr.  iMla,  glue,  + 
■4d^  +  -ine^.']  A  ptomain  prepared  by  Neucki 
from  decaying  glue.  It  is  an  oily,  color'ess 
liquid  (CgHuN),  has  an  agreeahle  odor,  and  is 
very  poisonous. 
collie  (kol'i),  n.  [Also  written  colly,  colley, 
dial,  or  obs.  coley,  coaly,  coolly,  etc.;  prob.  < 
Gael,  cuilean,  cuilein,  a  whelp,  puppy,  cub,  = 
Ir.  cuileann,  a  whelp,  kitten.]  A  sheep-dog ;  a 
variety  of  dog  especially  common  in  Scotland, 
much  esteemed  by  shepherds  and  also  by  dog- 
fanciers. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 

A  rhyming,  ranting,  roving  billie, 

Wha  for  his  friend  and  comrade  had  him. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

•collier^  (kol'ySr),  n.  [Also  coalier,  coallier, 
conformed  to  coal,  but  the  vowel  is  properly 
short ;  earlier  mod.  E.  eolier,  <  ME.  colyer,  col- 
ter, <  col,  coal,  +  -yer,  -i-er,  as  in  lawyer,  sawyer, 
bowyer :  see  coal.  Of.  MLG.  kolere  =  MHG.  ko- 
Idre,  G.  Icohler.']  1.  A  digger  of  coal;  one  who 
works  in  a  coal-mine. 

That  five  or  six  thousand  colliers  and  ploughmen  should 
■contend  during  an  hour  with  half  that  number  of  regular 
cavalry  and  infantry  would  now  be  thought  a  miracle. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

■2t.  A  coal-merchant  or  dealer  in  coal. 

All  maner  of  colyers  that  bryngeth  colys  to  towne  for  to 
-sille,  smale  or  grete,  that  they  bryng  their  sakkes  of  juste 
mesure.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  426. 

8.  A  coasting-vessel  employed  in  the  coal-trade. 

Choli&fs  that  cayreden  [carry]  col  come  there  biside. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  2620. 

Collier's  lung,  in  pathol.,  anthracosis. 

■collier^  (kol'ySr),  n.  The  gaper,  Mya  tnmeata, 
a  bivalve  mollusk.     [Local,  Irish.] 

collier-aphis  (koryer-a,"fis),  n.  Same  as  dol- 
phin-fly. 

colliery  (kol'yer-i),  n. ;  pi.  collieries  (-iz).  [Also, 
rarely,  coalery,  conformed  to  coal;  <  coUier^  + 
-2/:  see  -ery.  Cf.  coalery.']  1.  A  place  where 
coal  is  dug;  a  coal-mine  or  -pit,  with  the  re.- 
quisite  apparatus  for  working  it. — 3.  The  coal- 
trade. 

COllieshangie  (kol'i-shang"i),  n.  [So.,  appar. 
a  loose  compound  of  collie,  a,  dog,  +  shangie,  a 
chain  with  which  dogs  were  tied.]  A  noisy 
quarrel  or  dispute;  a  confused  uproar. 


How  the  collieshangie  works 
Atween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks. 


Bums. 


Patting  her  husband  on  the  shoulder,  she  bade  him  sit 
■down  for  a  "  hard-headed  loon,  that  was  aye  bringing  him- 
sell  and  other  folk  into  collie-shanyies." 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxiv. 

-CoUiflowert  (kol'i-flou-er),  n.  An  old  spelling 
of  cauliflower. 

COlUform  (kol'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  eollum,  neck,  + 
forma,  shape.]  In  entom.,  having  the  form  of 
a  collar:  applied  to  the  pronotum  when  it  is 
short,  narrow,  and  closely  applied  to  the  meso- 
thorax. 

colligate  (kol'i-gat),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  colli- 
gated, ppr.  colligating.  [<  L.  colligatns,  pp.  of 
colligare,  conligare,  bind  together,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  ligare,  bind:  see  litigation.']  TolDind 
or  fasten  together,  literally  or  figuratively. 
The  pieces  of  isinglass  are  colligated  in  rows.   Nicholson. 

The  scientific  ideas  by  which  the  phenomena  are  colli- 
gated.  Whewetl,  Philos.  of  Discovery. 

The  beasts  delighted  in  dashing  furiously  through  one 
file,  which  being  colligated  was  thrown  each  time  into  the 
greatest  confusion.        R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  369. 
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colligation  (kol-i-ga'shon), ».  [<  L.  eoUiga- 
tio(n-),  <  colligare:  see  colligate.]  1.  A  bind- 
ing or  twisting  together. 

That  tortuosity  or  complicated  nodosity  we  usually  call 
the  navel ;  occasioned  by  the  colligation  of  vessels  before 
mentioned.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  6. 

2.  In  logic,  the  binding  together  of  facts  by 
means  of  a  general  description  or  hypothesis 
which  applies  to  them  all. 

All  received  theories  in  science,  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  been  established  by  taking  up  some  supposition,  and 
comparing  it,  directly  or  by  means  of  its  remoter  conse- 
quences, with  the  facts  it  was  intended  to  embrace.  Its 
agreement,  under  certain  cautions  and  conditions,  ...  is 
held  to  be  the  evidence  of  its  truth.  It  answers  its  genu- 
ine purpose,  the  colligation  of  facts. 

Whewell,  Nov.  Org.  Eenovatum,  iv.  §  11. 

Colligation  is  not  always  induction ;  but  induction  is  al- 
ways colligation.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  III.  ii.  §  4. 

COlligenert,  «•  [For  'coUegener,  <  college  -i-  -ner 
as  in  citiner,  chessner,  etc.]  One  living  in  a 
college  or  monastery;  a  collegiate;  a  cenobite. 

St.  Augustine  in  his  book  entitled  De  opera  monaoho- 
rum  crieth  out  against  idle  colligeners. 

Dr.  Hutchinson,  Image  of  God,  p.  203. 

COUigiblet  (kol'i-ji-bl),  a.  [<  L.  colligere,  col- 
lect {see  collect,  v.),  -I-  -ible.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing collected  or  gathered.    Fuller. 

collilongus  (kol-i-long'gus),  «. ;  -pi.  collilongi 
(-lon'jJ).  [NL.,  <  L.  eollum,  neck,  -1-  longus, 
long.]  The  long  straight  muscle  which  lies  on 
the  front  of  the  cervical  vertebrae :  more  com- 
monly called  the  longus  colli.    Coues. 

CoUimate  (kol'i-mat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  colli- 
mated,  ppr.  collimating.  [<  L.  *collimatus,  pp. 
of  *collimare,  a  false  reading  (appar.  simulating 
L.  limes,  limit,  bound),  in  some  manuscripts 
of  Cicero  and  Aulus  Gellius,  of  collineare,  pp. 
collineatus,  of  which  the  proper  E.  form  is  col- 
lineate,  q.  v.'  Cf.  It.  collimare,  aim  at,  point.] 
To  bring  into  the  same  Hne,  as  the  axes  of  two 
lenses  or  the  telescope  of  an  optical  instrument ; 
also,  to  make  parallel,  as  the  rays  of  light  pass- 
ing through  a  lens. 

collimating  (kol'i-ma-ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  colli- 
mate,  v.]  Correcting  inaccurate  adjustment  in 
the  line  of  sight  of  a  telescope ;  making  paral- 
lel—  CoUtmating  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  with  a  diago- 
nal reflector,  used  to  determine  the  error  of  collimation  in 
a  transit  instrument. — Collimating  lens,  a  lens  like  that 
of  the  collimator  of  a  spectroscope. 

collimation  (kol-i-ma'shon),  n.  [<  collimate  (see 
-ation) ;  =  P.  collimation  =  Pg.  collimagUo.  Cf . 
collineation.]  The  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
line  of  sight  of  a  telescope,  a  telescope  having 
only  one  motion,  as  a  meridian  instrument  or  a  surveyors' 
level,  is  in  collimation  when  the  mean  of  the  wires  or 
other  assumed  point  apparently  traverses  a  great  circle 
of  the  heavens  when  the  telescope  is  rotated.  The  error 
of  collimation,  or  the  distance  of  the  small  circle  actually 
described,  when  the  line  of  sight  is  not  accurately  ad- 
justed, from  the  parallel  great  circle,  is  also  familiarly 
called  the  colliinatiGn.  It  is  measured  by  reversing  the 
telescope  in  its  bearings  and  measuring  half  the  angular 
distance  between  the  two  objects  thus  successively  brought 
to  the  mean  position  of  tlie  wires.  Two  telescopes  are 
said  to  be  in  collimation  when  their  optical  axes  coincide. 
— Line  of  collimation,  the  line  in  which  the  optical 
axis  of  the  telescope  ought  to  be. 

collimator  (kol'i -ma -tor),  n.  [<  collimate  + 
-or.]  1.  A  fixed  telescope  with  a  system  of 
wires  at  its  focus,  and  so  arranged  that  another 
telescope  can  readily  be  brought  into  collima- 
tion with  it,  when  an  observer  at  the  eyepiece 
of  the  latter  can  look  into  the  objective  of  the 
former  and  see  the  cross-wires  or  slit  in  its  focal 
plane.  The  intersection  of  the  wires  of  the 
collimator  is  used  as  a  standard  point  of  refer- 
ence.—  3.  The  receiving  telescope  of  a  spec- 
troscope, consisting  of  a  slit  through  which  the 
light  enters,  and  a  tube  with  a  lens  at  its  ex- 
tremity which  causes  the  rays  to  fall  upon  the 
prism  or  grating  in  parallel  lines. 

CoUin  (kol'in),  n.  [<  Gr.  kSXIu,  glue,  +  -i»2.] 
The  purest  form  of  gelatin,  taken  as  the  type 
of  all  similar  substances,  which  are  hence  called 
colloids. 

Collinet  (kol'in),  n.  [<  P.  colline  =  Sp.  colina 
=  Pg.  It.  collina,  a  hiU,  <  ML.  collina,  hilly  land, 
fem.  (sc.  L.  terra,  land)  of  L.  collinus,  adj.,  < 
collis,  a  hill,  =  E.  Mil :  see  MIP-.]  A  little  hill ; 
a  mount.     [Rare.] 

It  has  also  a.  .  .  noblywellwaU'd,  wooded,  and  watered 
park,  full  of  fine  collines  and  ponds. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.,  1654. 

collinear  (ko-lin'e-ar),  a.  [<  L.  com-,  together, 
-I-  linea,  line:  see  linear,  and  cf.  colUneate.] 
Lying  in  the  same  straight  line. 

CoUineate  (ko-lin'e-at),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  col- 
lineated,  ppr.  collineating.  [<  L.  collineatus,  pp. 
of  collineare,  conlineare,  direct  in  a  straight  line, 
aim,  <  com-,  with,  -^  lineare,  <  linea,  line.    Cf. 


colliauef action 

eollimate.]  I.  trans.  To  bring  into  a  fixed 
straight  line ;  bring  into  Une  with  something 
else. 

II.  intrans.  To  lie  in  a  line  with  another. 
collineation  (ko-lin-f-a'shon),  n.     [=  P.  colli- 
neation, <  L.  as  if  *collineatio(n-),  <  collineare: 
see  colUneate.]     The  act  or  resmt  of  placing 
anything  in  a  line  with  another  thing  gr  other 
things.— Axis  of  coUlneatlon.     See  aa:i«i.— Center 
of  collineation.    See  centerl. 
Collinge  axle.     See  axle. 
collinglyt  (kol'ing-li),  adv.     [<  colling,  ppr.  of 
coll,  embrace,  +  -ly^.]     With  an  embrace  or 
embraces. 

And  hoong  about  his  necke 
And  collingly  him  kist. 

Gascoigne,  Philomene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  94. 

COUingual  (ko-ling'gwal),  a.     [<  L.  com-,  to- 

f ether,  -I-  lingua  =  E.  tongue :  see  Ungual.] 
peaking  the  same  language.    Westminster  Bev. 

collinic  (ko-lin'ik),  a.  [<  collin  -f-  -ic]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  derived  from  gelatin —  collinlc  acid, 
C6H4O2,  an  acid  of  the  ai'omatic  series,  a  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  various  albuminoid  bodies. 

Collinsia  (ko-lin'si-a),  ■«.  [Prom  Zaceheus  Col- 
lins, an  early  botanist  of  Philadelphia  (1764- 
1831).  The  surname  Collins  is  a  patronymic 
genitive  of  ME.  Colin,  <  OP.  Colin,  dim.  of  Colas, 
a  familiar  short  form  of  Nicolas :  see  colin,  and 
nickle^,  nickel.]  A  genus  of  annual  plants,  of 
the  natural  order  Scroplmlariacem.  it  contains 
14  species,  natives  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  of  the  Pa- 
ciflc  coast.  They  have  handsome,  somewhat  bilabiate, 
flowers.    Several  species  are  in  cultivation. 

Collinsonia  (kol-in-so'ni-a),  n.  [Prom  Peter 
ColUnson  of  London  (1694-1768),  through  whom 
Linnaeus  received  the  original  species  from  John 
Bartram.  The  surname  ColUnson,  MB.  Colin- 
son,  is  equiv.  to  Collins :  see  Collinsia.]  A  ge- 
nus of  North  American  labiate  plants  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  There  are  4  species,  odorous  peren- 
nials, with  racemes  of  yellow  or  whitish  flowers,  and  known 
as  horse-weed,  citronella,  etc.  They  are  used  as  a  remedy 
in  dropsy,  rheumatism,  fevers,  and  other  complaints.  C. 
Canadensis  is  considered  tonic,  astringent,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic. 

colliciuable  (ko-lik'wa-bl),  a.  [<  colliquate, 
after  liqudble ;  =  Sp.  cblicuable.]  Capable  of 
being  liquefied  or  melted ;  liable  to  melt,  grow 
soft,  or  become  fluid. 

CoUiquamentt  (ko-lik'wa-ment),  n.  [<  colli- 
quate,  after  LL.  Uquameriium,  a,  melting,  con- 
coction.] 1.  The  melted  state  of  an^hing; 
that  which  has  been  melted. — 3.  The  first  rudi- 
ments of  an  embryo. 

colliquant  (kol'i-kwant),  a.  [=  Sp.  colieuante, 
<  ML.  *eolliquan(t-')s,  ppr.  of  *colliqvMre:  see 
colliquate.]  Having  the  power  of  dissolving  or 
melting;  wasting. 

colliquate  (kol'i-kwat),  v.  t.  or  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
colliquated,  ppr.  colUguating.  [<  ML.  *coUi- 
quatus,  pp.  of  *eolliquare  (>  It.  colliquare  =  Sp. 
colicuar),  *conUquare,  <  L.  com-,  together,  -t-  li- 
quare,  cause  to  melt:  see  liquate^  To  melt; 
dissolve ;  change  from  solid  to  fluid ;  fuse ; 
make  or  become  liquid. 

The  ore  .  .  .  is  coKiguaJed  by  the  violence  of  the  flre. 

Boyle,  Works,  L  481. 

Ice  .  .  .  will  dissolve  with  flre ;  it  will  colliquate  in 

water.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

CoUiqiuation  (kol-i-kwa'shgn),  n.  [<  colliquate, 
after  liquation ;  =  P.  colliquation  =  Sp.  colicucu- 
don  =  Pg.  colliquagSo  =  It.  colliquasione.]  1. 
The  act  of  melting;  fusion;  a  melting  or  fus- 
ing together. 

Glass  may  be  made  by  the  bare  colliquation  of  the  salt 
and  earth  remaining  in  the  ashes  of  a  burnt  plant.    Boyle. 

2.  In  old  med.,  a  wasting  away  of  solid  parts, 
accompanied  by  an  excessive  excretion  of 
fluids. 

colliquative  (ko-lik'wa-tiv),  a.  [<  coUiquate  + 
-ive;  =  P.  colliquatif  ==  Sp.  colicuativo  =  'Pg.  It. 
oolliquativo.]  1.  Melting;  dissolving;  fusing. 
— 2.  In  med.,  profuse  or  excessive  in  flow,  so 
as  to  cause  exhaustion ;  wasting :  as,  a  colUqua^ 
tive  sweat  (a  profuse  clammy  sweat) ;  colliqua- 
tive diarrhea.    Dunglison. 

CoUiquativeness  (ko-lik'wa-tiv-nes),  n.  [<  col- 
liquative +  -ness.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
melting  or  dissolving. —  2.  In  med.,  the  prop- 
erty of  wasting  or  ejiausting. 

coUiquefaction  (ko-lik-we-fak'shon),  n.  [= 
Sp.  colicuefacdon,  <  L.  colliqu^factus,  pp.  of 
*colliquefacere,  "conliquefacere,  <  com-,  together, 
+  Uquefacere,  make  liquid:  see  liquefy.]  A 
melting  or  fusing  together;  the  reduction  of 
difierent  bodies  to  one  mass  by  fusion. 
The  incorporation  of  metals  by  simple  coUiquefactim, 
Bacon,  Phys.  and  Med.  Kemaina. 
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collish  (kol'ish),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A  tool 
used  for  polishing  the  edges  of  the  sole  of  a 
boot  or  shoe. 

-collision  (ko-lizh'gn),  n.  [=  D.  coUisie  =  Gr. 
collision  =  l)an.  TeolUsjon  =  P.  collision  =  Sp. 
colision  =  Pg.  colMsdto  =  It.  colUsione,  <  LL.  col- 
lisioln-),  <  L.  collidere,  pp.  colUsus,  dash  toge- 
ther: see  colUde.']  1.  The  act  of  striking  or 
dashing  together;  a  striking  together  of  two 
bodies;  the  meeting  and  mutual  striking  or 
clashing  of  two  or  more  moving  bodies,  or  of 
a  moving  body  with  a  stationary  one ;  specifi- 
cally, in  recent  use,  the  dashing  together  of 
two  railroad-trains,  or  of  two  boats  or  ships. 
By  collision  of  two  bodies,  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  Are.  MUton,  P.  L.,  x.  1072. 

Motion  may  create  light ;  either  directly,  as  in  the  mi- 
nute incandescent  fragments  struck  off  by  violent  colli- 
siona,  or  indirectly,  as  tlirough  the  electric  spark. 

H.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  I  66. 

2.  Opposition;  antagonism;  counteraction:  as, 
a  ooUision  of  interests  or  of  parties. 

The  collision  of  contrary  false  principles. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  ii. 
They  were  taught  to  measure  their  own  strength  by  col- 
lision with  other  powers  on  a  common  scene  of  action. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  3. 

3.  See  extract. 

Collision  of  a  vowell  ...  is  the  contraction  of  two 
vowells  into  one,  as  thaduice  for  the  aduice,  thaire  for  the 
aire,  &c.  Minsheu. 

Collision  InilMiead.    SeBbv,lkhead.  =  Siyn.  Concussion, 
etc.    See  siwck. 

'Collision  (ko-lizh'on),  v.  t.  or  i.    [<  collision,  ».] 
To  collide ;" strike' against.     [Rare.] 
Wave  coUiHons  wave. 

Trans.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc,  1870,  p.  298. 

COllisional  (ko-lizh'on-al),  a.  [<  collision  + 
-al.']  1.  Relating  to'  or' of  the  nature  of  a  col- 
lision.— 2.  Colliding:  as,  a coKmowoZ distance ; 
eoUisional  particles. 

colUsive  (kg-li'siv),  a.  [<  L.  collisixs  (pp.  of  col- 
lidere, dash 'together :  see  collide)  +  -iw.]  Caus- 
ing collision ;  clashing.    BlacJcmore. 

'Collitigant  (ko-lit'i-gant),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp. 
eoliUgamte  =  Pg.  colliUgante,  <  L.  as  if  *colUti- 
gan(t-)s,  *conUUgan{t-)s,  <  com-,  together,  -I- 
litigan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  litigare,  dispute :  see  Uti- 
gant.']  I.  a.  Disputing,  wrangling,  or  litigating 
together.    Maunder. 

II.  n.  One  who  litigates  or  wrangles  with 
another. 

OoUocalia  (kol-o-ka'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Gr.  B.  Gray, 
1840),  <  Grr.  K(5/l/la,  glue, "+  KaTiia,  a  dwelling,  hut, 
barn,  nest,  =  E.  hall,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  swifts, 
or  small  swallow-like  birds,  of  the  family  Cypse- 


HS 
Collocalia  esculenta. 

UdtB,  They  build  the  so-called  edible  birds'  nests,  much 
prized  among  the  Chinese,  which  consist  largely  of  in- 
spissated saliva  secreted  by  the  large  salivary  glands 
characteristic  of  the  genus.  There  are  numerous  species, 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Polynesia,  the  best-known  of  which  is 
C.  esculenta.  Some  of  them  are  known  as  salanganes. 
collocate  (kol'o-kat),  v.  t.t  pret.  and  pp.  collo- 
cated, ppr.  collocating.  [<  L.  eollocatus,  pp.  of 
eollocare  (>  Sp.  colocar  =  Pg.  collocar  =  It. 
collocare),  conlocare,  place  together,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  locare,  place,  <  locus,  place:  see 
loem.    Prom  collocare  comes  also  couch,  q.  v.] 

1.  To  set  or  plaoo  together. 

To  raarshall  and  collocate  in  order  his  battailes. 

Hall,  Rich.  III.,  an.  3. 

2.  In  civil  law,  to  allocate  or  allot  (the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  judicial  sale)  among  creditors,  in 
satisfaction  of  their  claims. 

COUocatet  (kol'o-kat),  a.     [<  L.  eollocatus,  pp. : 
see  ttie  verb.]   "Set  or  placed  together. 
Tile  parta.wherein  that  virtue  is  collocate.  Bacon. 

collocation  (kol-o-ka'shon),  n.    [=  P.  colloca- 
tion =  Sp.  coloeadon  =  Pg.  collocagSo  =  It. 
70 
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coUoeazione,  <  L.  collocatioin-),  <  collocare :  see 
collocate,  i;.]  1.  The  act  of  collocating  or  pla- 
cing together ;  disposal  in  a  certain  order  with 
something  else ;  an  arranging. 

The  disposition  and  collocation  of  that  knowledge  which 
we  preserve  in  writing. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  learning,  ii.  231. 
If  elegance  consists  in  the  choice  and  collocation  of 
words,  you  have  a  most  indubitable  title  to  it. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  To  E.  Orme. 

2.  The  state  of  being  placed  or  ordered  along 
with  something  else;  the  manner  in  which  a 
thing  is  placed  with  regard  to  something  else ; 
disposition;  arrangement;  connection:  as,  in 
this  collocation  the  sense  of  the  word  is  clear. — 

3.  In  civil  law,  the  allocation  among  creditors  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  judicial  sale,  in  satisfaction 
of  their  claims ;  also,  the  schedule  prepared  by 
the  couri;  showing  the  amount  due  to  each. 

CoUock  (kol'ok),  n.  [E.  dial.,  earlier  also  col- 
leck,  colleclce,  <  ME.  collock,  cololc,  appar.  <  Icel. 
Tcolkb,  a  pot  or  bowl  without  feet,  -I-  E.  dim. 
-ock.^    A  large  pail.     [North.  Eng.] 

CoUocution  (kol-o-ka'shpn),  n.  [=  P.  collocu- 
tion  =  It.  colloouzione,  <  'L.  collocuUo(n-),  <  eol- 
loqvA,  pp.  collocutus,  speak  together :  see  collo- 
qwy.']  A  speaking  or  conversing  together; 
colloquy;  dialogue.     [Eare.] 

collocutor  (ko-lok'u-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  colocutor 
=  It.  collocutore,  <  LL.  collocutor,  <  L.  collogui, 
pp.  collocutus,  speak  together:  see  colloquy. ^ 
One  of  the  speakers  in  a  dialogue  or  conversa- 
tion ;  an  interlocutor.     [Rare.] 

On  my  speaking  of  it,  in  conversation  with  a  very  learn- 
ed scholar,  in  much  the  same  terms  that  I  have  employed 
in  the  text,  my  collocutor  very  positively  queried  ite  ever 
having  got  into  print.  P.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  190. 

coUocutory  (ko-lok'u-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  collocutus 
(pp.  of  collogui,  speak  together :  see  colloquy) 
+  -ory.2  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  form  of 
a  colloquy  or  conversation ;  colloquial.  [Rare.] 
We  proceed  to  give  our  imitation,  which  is  of  the  Amce- 
bean  or  Collocutory  kind.       Poetry  of  Antijacobin,  p.  10. 

CoUodaria  (kol-o-da'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Grr. 
Ko/i^L^djic,  viscous,  like  glue  (see  collodion),  + 
-aria."]  A  group  of  spumellarians  without  a 
skeleton,  or  with  a  rudimentary  one  composed 
mainly  of  detached  silicious  spicules  scattered 
outside  the  central  capsule ;  a  suborder  pro- 
posed by  Haeckel  for  the  families  Thalassicol- 
lidce,  Collozoidce,  Thalassosphceridw,  and  Sphce- 
rozoidce. 

collodion  (kq-16'di-gn),  n.  [NL.,  also  collodium, 
<  Gr.  KoXk&Srj^,  like"  glue,  <  KdXXa,  glue,  +  eMof, 
semblance.]  A  substance  prepared  by  dis- 
solving pyroxylin  or  guncotton  in  ether,  or  in 
a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  it  forms  a  useful 
substitute  for  adhesive  plaster  in  the  case  of  slight  wounds. 
When  the  solution  is  applied  to  the  wound,  it  immediately 
dries  in  a  semi-transparent,  tenacious  film,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  the  part,  and  protects  the  wound  or  abrasion. 
With  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  iodides  and  bro- 
mides, collodion  is  employed  as  the  basis  of  a  photograph- 
ic process,  called  the  collodion  or  wet  process.  To  ob- 
tain a  negative  picture  by  this  process,  a  glass  plate  is 
covered  with  a  film  of  collodion,  which  is  sensitized  by  a 
salt  (usually  the  nitrate)  of  silver,  and  the  plate  exposed 
in  tlie  camera.  The  latent  image  obtained  is  then  de- 
veloped by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  iron  protosul- 
phate,  water,  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  unprecipitated 
silver  remaining  in  the  film  is  dissolved  by  a  fixing  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hyposulphite  or  of  potassium  cyanide.  To 
obtain  a  positive  picture,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  upon 
the  face  of  the  negative  in  a  frame,  the  paper  having  been 
sensitized  by  floating  on  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  or  by 
any  other  of  several  methods.  The  frame  is  then  exposed 
to  light  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rays,  to  reach  the  pa- 
per, must  pass  through  the  negative,  and  the  exposure  is 
continued  till  the  tone  is  sufficiently  deep,  after  which 
the  tint  is  improved  by  means  of  gold  chlorid  and  other 
salts,  and  the  picture  fixed  with  sodium  hyposulphite. 
Positive  pictures  may  also  be  obtained  direct  by  the  col- 
lodion process.  Collodion  is  used  also  as  a  water-proof 
coating  in  place  of  varnish,  especially  to  protect  Inciter 
matches  from  the  effects  of  dampness. 

CoUodionize  (ko-16'di-gn-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  collodionized,  ppr.  collodionieing.  [<  col- 
lodion +  -fee.]  To  prepare,  as  a  photographic 
plate,  with  collodion;  treat  with  collo(fion. 

Into  this  [a  special  solution]  is  dipped  the  proof  after 
taking  it  from  the  water  and  draining  it,  the  collodionized 
side  uppermost.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  442. 

CoUodiotype  (ko-lo'di-o-tip),  n.  [<  collodion 
+  type.']  A  picture  produced  by  the  collodion 
process,  or  the  method  by  which  such  pictures 
are  produced.    See  collodion. 

collodium  (ko-16'di-um),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
collodion. 

CoUogen  (kol'o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  K6Ua,  glue,  + 
-yevrii,  producing:  see  -gen.]  That  part  of 
connective  tissue  which  on  boiling  with  water 
yields  gelatin.  It  appears  to  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  fibrous  substance. 
Also  speUed  collagen. 
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COUogenic  (kol-o-jen'ik),  a.  [<  collagen  +  -jc] 
Furnish  lug  gelatin  on  boiling,  as  the  white 
fibers  of  connective  tissue.    Also  collagenic. 

CoUogenous  (ko-loj'e-nus),  a.  [<  coilogen  + 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  coilo- 
gen.   Also  collagenous. 

collogonidia  (kol"6-go-nid'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KoXAa,  glue,  +  !NL".  gonidi'a,  pi.  of  gonidium, 
q.  v.]  In  lichenology,  gonidia  which  are  bluish- 
green,  embedded  in  a  colloid  envelop,  and  often 
disposed  in  neeklaeo-Uke  chains.  They  occur 
chiefiy  in  the  families  Fannariei  and  Collemei. 
Also  called  gonimia. 

CoUograph  (kol'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  KdlTia,  glue,  + 
ypdfeiv,  write.]  '  A  manifold  writing-  or  copy- 
ing-machine, depending  in  its  construction  on 
the  fact  that  when  a  film  of  moist  bichromated 
gelatin  is  brought  into  contact  with  ferrous 
salts,  tannin,  or  certain  other  substances,  it 
acquires  the  property  of  attracting  a  fatty  ink. 
Span,  p.  1609. 

collogue  (ko-16g'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  collogued, 
ppr.  colloguing.  [E.  dial,  oontr.  clogue;  appar. 
a  modification  of  "colloque,  <  L.  collogui,  speak 
together,  the  form  being  infiuenced  by  col- 
league.] I.  intrans.  1.  To  use  flattery;  gloze; 
flatter. 

Eobert  also  would  collogue  with  him,  praising  his  riches, 
nobility  and  valiant  courage,  which  Fortunatus  could  well 
endure.  Fortunatus. 

To  lie,  dissemble,  collogue,a.n&  flatter  their  lieges. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  327. 

2.  To  confer  or  converse  confidentially  and  se- 
cretly ;  plot  mischief ;  lay  schemes  in  concert. 

He  never  durst  from'that  time  doe  otherwise  then  equiv- 
ocat  or  collogue  with  the  Pope  and  his  adherents. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 

After  that,  he  proceeds  to  collogue,  to  conspire  with  one 
party,  and  tell  them  his  decision,  twenty  hours  before  he 
informs  the  other.  W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  197. 

II.  trans.  To  wheedle ;  flatter. 

They  collogue  and  soothe  up  their  silly  auditors. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  609. 

colloid  (kol'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *ko'a- 
%oei6iiQ,  contr.  mXXadTig,  like  glue,  <  «.6Xka,  glue, 
+  eZ(5of,  semblance.  Cf.  collodion.]  I.  a.  Like 
glue  or  jelly.  Specifically— (a)  In  ehem.,  semi-solid, 
penetrable,  slowly  diffusible,  and  non-crystalline.   See  II. 

Certain  liquid  eoXUnd.  substances  are  capable  of  forming 
a  jelly  and  yet  still  remain  liquefiable  by  heat  and  soluble 
in  water.  J.  Qraham,  Phil.  Trans.,  1861,  p.  184. 

(&)  In  geol.,  partly  amoiphous :  applied  to  minerals. — Col- 
loid bodies,  certain  irregular  bodies,  of  the  aspect  of 
colloid  substance,  found  in  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  appa- 
rently the  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of  myelin. —  Col- 
loid cancer,  or  colloid  carcinoma,  a  carcinoma  char- 
acterized by  the  transparency  of  its  tissues,  due  to  colloid 
degeneration  of  its  epithelial  cells.  It  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  the  alimentary  canal  and  mammae,  more  rare^ 
in  the  ovary  and  elsewhere. —  Colloid  degeneration,  in 
pathol.,  the  conversion  of  the  substance  of  a  cell  into  col- 
loid substance,  involving  when  extreme  the  destruction 
of  the  cell.  It  occurs  in  the  thyroid  gland,  in  centain 
tumors,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. —  Colloid  sphere,  a 
globule  with  an  oily  luster,  the  result  of  the  colloid  degen- 
eration of  a  single  cell. — Colloid  substance,  in  pathol., 
a  clear  jelly-like  substance,  firmer  and  more  consistent 
than  mucous  substance,  soluble  in  water,  not  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid,  and  not  giving  a  color  with  iodine.  It 
arises  from  colloid  degeneration. 

II.  n.  A  substance  in  a  peculiar  state  of  ag- 
gregation characterized  by  slow  diffusibility, 
permeability  by  crystalloid  solutions,  etc.  See 
extract. 

They  are  distinguished  by  the  gelatinous  character  of 
their  hydrates.  Although  often  largely  soluble  in  water, 
they  are  held  in  solution  by  a  most  feeble  force.  They 
appear  singularly  inert  in  the  capacity  of  acids  and  bases, 
and  in  all  the  ordinary  chemical  relations.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  peculiar  physical  aggregation,  with  the 
chemical  indifference  referred  to,  appears  to  be  required 
in  substances  that  can  intervene  in  the  organic  processes 
of  life.  The  plastic  elements  of  the  animal  body  are 
found  in  this  class.  As  gelatine  appears  to  be  its  type,  it 
is  proposed  to  designate  substances  of  the  class  as  colloids. 
J.  Graham,  Phil.  Trans.,  1861,  p.  183. 

colloidal  (ko-loi'dal),  a.  [<  colloid  +  -al.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  colloid. 

The  gases  form  colloidal  unions  with  the  metals,  and 
are  diffused  through  them  just  as  water  is  diffused  through 
a  jelly.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Heat,  p.  259. 

CoUoidality  (kol-oi-dal'i-ti),  n.  [<  colloidal  + 
4ty.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  colloid; 
colloidal  nature  or  character. 

The  inquiry  suggests  itself  whether  the  colloid  molecule 
may  not  be  constituted  by  the  grouping  together  of  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  crystalloid  molecules,  and  whether  the  basis 
of  colloidality  may  not  really  be  this  composite  character 
of  the  molecule.       J.  Graham,  Phil.  Trans.,  1861,  p.  221. 

CoUonellf,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  colonel. 
CoUonema  (kol-o-ne'ma),  n.     [NL.,  appar.  < 

Gr.  Kdlhi,  glue,  +  v^/ia,  a  thread,  <  veiv,  spin.] 

Same  as  myxmna. 
collop  (kol'op),  n.    [<  ME.  collop,  colop,  colloppe, 

coloppe,  a  slice  of  flesh  (for  roasting,  etc.),  = 


coUop 

Sw.  Icalops,  formerly  kaUops,  hoUops,  slices  of 
beef  stewed,  =  G.  klojas,  a  dish  of  meat  made 
tender  by  beating  ;  prob.  of  LG.  origin :  ef . 
D.  Mop,  a  knock,  stroke,  stamp  (=  G.  klopf,  a 
knock),  <  kloppen,  knock,  beat  (=  G.  klojpfen, 
knock),  related  to  klappen  =  G.  klaffen  =  Sw. 
klappa  =  B.  dap^,  q.  v.  Of.  E.  dial,  clop  for 
clap.  Otherwise  <  OF.  colp,  P.  coup,  a  blow, 
stroke :  see  co«pi.]  1 .  A  slice  or  lump  of  flesh ; 
a  piece  of  meat. 

And  I  sigge  [say],  bi  my  soule  I  haue  no  salt  bacon, 

Ne  no  cokeneyes,  bl  Crist,  colopus  to  maken. 

Pwrs  Plowman  (A),  vii.  272. 

He  covereth  his  face  with  his  fatness,  and  maketh  col- 
lops  of  fat  on  his  flanks.  Job  xv.  27. 
God  knows  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh. 

Shak.,  IHen.  VI.,  v.  4. 

Slices  of  this  Kind  of  Meat  [salted  and  dried]  are  at  this 
Day  called  Collops  in  the  North,  whereas  they  are  named 
Steaks  when  cut  from  fresh  Meat. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  332. 

Figuratively  —  2.  A  slice  or  piece  of  anything; 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  collop.     [Eare.] 

This,  indeed,  with  the  former,  cut  two  good  collops  out 
of  the  crown  land.  Fuller. 

Clouds  ...  in  flocky  rosettes,  othei-s  in  broad,  many- 
folded  collops.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  14. 

Collop  Monday,  the  day  succeeding  Quinquagesima  Sun- 
day, and  preceding  Shrove  Tuesday. — IVUnced  collops, 
minced  beef ;  minced  meat.  [Scotch.] 
COlloq.uia,  n.  Plural  of  colloquium. 
coUoQUial  (ko-16'kwi-al),  a.  [<  L.  colloquium, 
conversation  (see  colloquy),  +  -al.']  1 .  Pertain- 
ing to  conversation ;  conversational. 

Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chain'd. 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few, 

Coioper,  Task,  iv.  400. 

His  [.Tohnson's]  colloquial  talents  were,  indeed,  of  the 

highest  order.  MacavXay,  Samuel  Johnson. 

2.  Peculiar  or  appropriate  to  the  language  of 
common  or  familiar  conversation;  belonging 
to  ordinary,  every-day  speech:  often  especially 
applied  to  common  words  and  phrases  which 
are  not  admissible  in  elegant  or  formal  speech. 
The  amusing  exaggerations  of  Giraldus  when  he  criti- 
cises the  colloquial  Latin  of  Hubert  Walter. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  144. 

collociuialise,  v.  t.    See  colloquialise. 

COUoguialism  (ko-lo'kwi-al-izm),  «.  [<  collo- 
quial +  -ism.']  A  word  or  phrase  peculiar  to 
the  language  of  common  or  familiar  conversa- 
tion. =Syn.  Stony,  etc.    See<;an(2. 

CoUoCLUlality  (ko-16-kwi-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  collo- 
quial +  ■4ty.']  ihe  state  of  being  colloquial. 
Worcester.     [Rare.] 

colloquialize  (kp-16'kwi-al-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  colloquialize'A,  ppr.  coUoquializing.  [<  col- 
loquial +  -iee.']  To  make  colloquial.  Worces- 
ter.   Also  colioquialise.     [Rare.] 

colloauially  (kg-lo'kwi-al-i),  adv.  In  a  eollo- 
quiafor  conversational  manner;  in  colloquial 
language. 

Intent  on  writing  colloquially  and  strictly  suppressing 
excitement  and  indignation.  Spectator^  1864. 

CoUoCLUist  (kol'o-kwist),  n.    [<  colloquy  +  -ist.] 
A  speaker  in  a  colloquy. 
The  colloquists  in  this  dialogue.  Maione,  Dryden. 

CoUoquilUU  (ko-16'kwi-um),  n. ;  pi.  colloquia  (-a). 
[L.,  a  conversation:  see  colloquy.]  1.  In  idto, 
that  part  of  the  complaint  or  declaration  in  an 
action  for  defamation  which  shows  that  the 
words  complained  of  were  spoken  concerning 
the  plaintiff. —  3.  A  colloquy;  a  meeting  for 
discussion. 

"Writs  were  issued  to  London  and  the  other  towns  prin- 
cipally concerned,  directing  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  to  send 
to  a  colloquium  at  York  two  or  three  citizens  with  full 
power  to  treat  on  behalf  of  the  community  of  the  town. 
S.  Douiell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  87. 

coUoquize  (kol'o-kmz),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  col- 
loquized,  ppr.  colloquizing.  [<  colloquy  +  -««e.] 
To  take  part  in  a  colloquy  or  conversation ;  con- 
verse.    Charlotte  Bronte. 

colloquy  (kol'o-kwi),  n. ;  pi.  colloquies  (-kwiz). 
[<  L.  colloquium,  <  colloqui,  conloqui,  speak  to- 
gether, <  com-,  together,  -)-  loqui,  speak:  see  lo- 
cution. Ci. soliloquy.]  A  conversation;  espe- 
cially, a  conversation  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
discussion  or  conference. 
In  retirement  make  frequent 
coUoquies  or  short  discoursings 
between  God  and  your  own  souL 
Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  p.  24. 

CoUospliaera  (kol-o-sfe'- 
ra),  n.  [NL.  (iliiller, 
1856),  <  Gr.  k61?m,  glue,  -1- 
(T(palpa,  baU.]  The  typical 
genus  of  radiolarians  of 
the  family  Collospliceridce. 
C.  polygona  is  an  example.       ''°l'gwy"nt|'ntfd"°' 
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CoUosphseridee  (kol-o-sfer'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Collosphcera  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  spumel- 
larians  with  the  skeleton  either  colisisting  of 
simple  reticulate  spheres,  or  composed  of  two 
concentric  reticulate  spheres,  severally  inclos- 
ing the  spherical,  polyzoic,  central  capsules. 

collowt,  «'•  and  «.     See  colly^. 

OoUozoa  (kol-o-zo'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Collo- 
eoum,  q.  V.  ]  A  superf  anuly  group  of  polycytta- 
rian  radiolarians,  containing  those  which  have 
several  or  many  nuclei :  distinguished  from  Col- 
lida. 

CoUozoidae  (kol-o-z6'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  CoUo- 
zoum  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  spumellarians  with 
skeleton  entirely  wanting  and  central  capsules 
social,  thickly  embedded  in  a  common  gelati- 
nous body,  typified  by  the  genus  Collozoum. 

CoUozoum  (kol-o-z6'um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kdlla, 
glue,  +  f  ^ov,  animal.]  A  genus  of  radiolarians, 
giving  name  to  the  Collozoa. 

OoUucianist  (ko-lii'shian- 
ist),  n.  [<  LL.  Collucianistce, 
pi.,  <  L.  com-,  together,  with, 
-I-  Lucianus  (see  def.)  H-  -ista, 
E.  -ist]  One  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Lucian  of  Antioch, 
who  taught  doctrines  similar 
to  those  afterward  known  as 
Semi-Arian,  but  was  subse-  „StSg^/S:^s"^t± 
quently  reconciled  to  the 
church,  and  died  as  a  martyr  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Diocletian. 

Lucian's  doctrine  is  known  to  have  been  precisely  the 
same  as  that  species  of  Arianism  afterwards  called  Semi- 
Arianism ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  that  I  here  trace 
the  rise  of  Arianism  to  Lucian.  .  .  .  These  men  [Arius  and 
others]  actually  appealed  to  him  as  their  authority,  and 
adopted  from  him  the  party  designation  of  Collmiianists. 
J.  H.  Neunnan^  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,  p.  7. 

colluctancyt,  n.  [<  L.  colluctan{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
colluctari,  struggle :  see  colluctation,  and  cf .  re- 
luctance.] A  struggling  against  something; 
resistance;  opposition;  contrariety.    Bailey. 

coUuctationt  (kol-uk-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  colluo- 
tatio(n-),  <  colluctari,  conluciari,  yp.'colluctatus, 
struggle,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  luctari,  struggle: 
see  reluct.]  A  struggling  against  or  with  some- 
thing, or  a  resisting ;  contest;  struggle;  oppo- 
sition. 

And  being  weakened  with  colluetation  of  contrarie  pas- 
sions, a  Feauer,  taking  that  occasion  and  aduantage,  ap- 
prehends him,  and  soone  after  kills  him. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  359. 

Colluctation  with  old  hags  and  hobgoblins. 

Dr.  H.  MorCt  Antidote  against  Atheism,  ii.  9. 

collude  (kp-liid'),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  colluded, 
ppr.  colluding.  [=  P.  colluder  =  Sp.  coludir 
(obs.)  =  Pg.  colludir  =  It.  colludere,  <  L.  col- 
ludere,  conludere,  play  together;  in  legal  use, 
conspire  in  a  fraud;  <.com-,  together,  +  ludere, 
play:  see  ludicrous,  Indus.]  To  conspire  in  a 
fraud  or  deception;  act  in  concert  through  a 
secret  imderstanding;  play  into  one  another's 
hands.    See  collusion. 

If  they  let  things  take  their  course,  they  will  be  repre- 
sented as  colluding  with  sedition. 

Burke,  Affairs  of  Ireland. 

How  is  he  to  be  punished  or  impeached,  if  he  colludes 
with  any  of  these  banks  to  embezzle  the  public  money  ? 
D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  May  7th,  1834. 

colluder  (ko-lii'der),  n.  One  who  conspires  in 
a  fraud;  one  who  is  guilty  of  collusion. 

Colludcrs  yourselves,  as  violent  to  this  law  of  God  by 
your  unmerciful  binding,  as  the  Pharisees  by  their  un- 
bounded loosening  I  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

CoUum  (kol'um),  ». ;  pi.  colla  (-a).  [L.,  =  AS. 
heals,  E.  halse:  see  collar  and  "ftateei.]  1.  In 
anat.  and  zool.,  the  neck,  in  the  most  general 
sense ;  the  whole  neck.  [Little  used,  except 
in  some  anatomical  names.]  —  2.  The  neck- 
like  prolongation  of  some  flask-shaped  infuso- 
rians,  or  of  the  choanocytes  of  sponges,  which 
ends  in  the  flageUum  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
collar. 

The  endoderm  extends  distally  in  a  cylindrical  neck  or 
colhim,  which  terminates  in  a  long  flagellum  surrounded 
by  a  delicate  protoplasmic  frill  or  collar. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIL  418. 

3.  In  entom.,  the  upper  part  or  collar  of  the 
prothorax  of  a  beetle,  usually  called  the  pro- 
notum.  [Eare.] — 4.  In  hot. :  (a)  Same  as  col- 
lar, 2  (&).  (6)  In  mosses,  the  neck  or  tapering 
base  of  the  capsule — CoUum  obstipum,  In  pathol., 
wryneck. 

collurio,  coUyrio  (ko-lii'-,  ko-lir'i-6),  n.  [NL. ; 
prop,  collyrio;  <  Gr.  KoTJkvpluv  (occurring  once 
with  var.  KopvlXiuv),  a  bird  of  the  thrush  kind, 
perhaps  the  fieldfare.]     1.  An  old  book-name 


coUybi 

of  the  shrike.  It  was  made  the  specific  nain& 
of  the  red-backed  shrike  of  Europe,  Lanius  or 
Enneoctoyius  collurio.  Hence -^2.  [cap.]  A 
generic  name  applied,  with  various  extensions, 
to  the  group  of  shrikes  of  which  Zamus  eaicjt- 
iitor  is  the  type.  Kaup,  1829,  after  Moehring, 
1752. 
collusion  (kq-lu'zhon),  n.  [=  P.  collusion  =  Sp. 
colusion  =  fg.  collusao  =  It.  collusione,  <  L.  col- 
lusio{n-),  <  colludere,  pp.  collusus,  collude :  see 
collude.]  1.  Secret  agreement  for  a  fraudulent 
or  harmful  purpose ;  a  secret  or  crafty  under- 
standing for  unworthy  purposes. 

A  second  character  is  that  they  [miracles]  be  done  pub- 
licly, .  .  .  that  there  may  be  no  room  to  suspect  artiflce 
and  collusion.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  IIL  xi. 

A  collusion  between  the  Delphic  priests  and  the  Alcmte- 
onides  [was  discovered].  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  488. 

2.  Specifically,  in  law,  a  secret  understanding 
between  two  or  more  persons  to  act  or  proceed 
as  if  adversely  or  at  variance  with,  or  in  ap- 
parent defiance  of,  one  another's  rights,  in  order 
to  prejudice  a  third  person  or  to  obtain  a  reme- 
dy which  could  not  as  well  be  obtained  by  open 
concurrence. 

If  a  person  designed  to  alien  lands  in  mortmain,  the  re- 
ligious or  ecclesiastical  persons  to  whom  he  designed  to 
alien  them  brought  by  collision  an  action  to  recover  the 
lands,  and  recovered  them  by  default. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

collusive  (ko-lii' siv),  a.     [=  Pg.  It.  collusivo,  < 
L.  coKwsMS.-'see  collusion  and  -dve.]     1.  Praud-, 
ulently  concerted  or  secretly  entered  into  be- 
tween two  or  more :  as,  a  collusive  arrangement. 
See  collusion,  2. 

These  collusive  suits  were  held  to  be  beyond  the  danger 
of  the  statutes.       B.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  Acting  in  collusion. 

The  ministers  of  justice  have  no  opportunity  to  be  col- 
lusive.  L.  Addison,  Western  Barbary. 

CoUusively  (kg-lii'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  collusive 
manner;  by  collusion;  by  secret  agreement  to 
defraud  or  injure. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  dissenting 
judge  was,  hke  the  plaintilf  and  the  plaintiff's  counsel, 
acting  collu^ively.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

collusiveness  (ko-Wsiv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  collusive. 

collusory  (ko-lii'so-ri),  a.  [=  P.  collusoire  =  Sp. 
colu^orio  =  l^g.  collvjsorio,  <  LL.  *eollusorvus  (in 
adv.  collusori^,  <  collusor,  a  colluder  (L.  a  play- 
mate), <  L.  colludere,  pp.  collusv^,  collude:  see 
collude.]  Carrying  out  fraud  or  deceit  by  se- 
cret concert;  containing  ooUusion ;  collusive. 

CoUutionf  (ko-lii'shpn),  n.  [<  LL.  collutio{n-),  a 
washing,  <  L".  collude,  pp.  collutus,  wash,  rinse, 
<  com-,  together,  +  Iv^re,  wash.]  A  wash  or 
lotion. 

CoUutorium  (kol-u-to'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  cdUutoria 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  li.'collutus,  pp.  of  colluere,  con- 
luere,  wash,  rinse :  see  collution.]  In  med.,  a 
mouth-wash;  a  gargle. 

colluvies  (ko-lii'vi-ez),  n.  [L.,  washings,  sweep- 
ings, filth,  <  colluere,  wash  thoroughly:  see  col- 
lution.] 1.  Pilth;  excrement;  in  med.,  spe- 
cifically, a  discharge  from  an  old  ulcer.  Dwir 
glison. — 2t.  Figuratively,  a  vile  medley;  a  rab- 
ble.    [Eare.] 

We  have  been  reputed  a  colluvies  of  wild  opinionists 
swarmed  into  a  remote  wilderness,  to  find  elbow-room  for 
our  fanatic  doctrines  and  practices. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler. 

CoUyif,  collowt  (kol'i,  -6),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  *colyen, 
colien,  var.  colwen,  colowen  (verbal  n.  colwinge, 
colowinge),  where  w  prob.  represents  an  older  y 
for  i;  <  AS.  as  if  *colian,  make  black  as  with 
coal,  <  col,  coal;  see  coal,  n.]  To  make  foul  or 
dirty;  grime,  as  with  the  sinut  of  coal ;  blacken. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 

Poidi  [F.],  collowed,  smeared,  bleached,  begrimed  with 
soot  or  with  the  touch  of  a  sooty  skillet,  etc.      Cotgrave, 

Fie,  fie.  Club,  go  a' t'  other  side  the  way,  thou  coUowett 
me  and  my  ruff.  Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  iij.  3. 

Thou  hast  not  collied  thy  face  enough. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  3. 

That  youthful  Virgin  of  five  and  forty  with  ...  a  shin- 
ing Face  and  colly'd  eyebrows. 

Southern,  Maid's  Last  Prayer,  i. 

collyif,  collowt  (kol'i,  -6),  n.  [<  colly\  collm, 
v.,  ult.  <  AS.  col,  coal.]  The  black  grime  or 
soot  of  coal  or  burned  wood. 

Besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  etc. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  564. 
C0lly2,  n.    See  collie. 
CoUyba,  n.    Plural  of  collybos. 
COUybi,  n.    Plural  of  collybus. 
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COllyl»ist'(tori-bist),  n.  [<  LL.  collyUsta,  ML. 
also  eoUybisteg,  <  Gr.  koXHai^utt^c,  a  money-olian- 
ger,  <  Kokfun^oi^  a  small  coin,  also  (as  in  L.  colly- 
6ms,  collnhus)  exchange,  the  rate  of  exchange : 
see  C0%&KS.]    A  money-changer.    Bp.  Hall. 

collybos  (.tol'i-bos),  re. ;  pi.  collyba  (-ba).  [<  Gr. 
K.6Xh)jioQ,  also  KdTJiapoQ,  a  kind  of  cate,  mostly 
in  pi.  /£0/U.t)/3a,  boiled  wheat  distributed  to  the 
congregation.  Cf.  coUybus.']  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a 
cake  of  wheaten  bread  distributed  to  the  people 
on  the  Saturday  after  Ash  Wednesday,  and  also 
at  celebrations  of  the  liturgy  for  the  departed. 

The  Sahirday  of  the  first  week  of  the  fast  is  observed  in 
memory  of  S.  Theodore  Tii-o,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared, 
in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  to  Eudoxius,  then  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  warned  him  of  a 
stratagem  by  which  the  Emperor  proposed  to  sell  in  the 
markets  bread  offered  to  Idols,  and  actually  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  recommending  him  to  confine 
his  people  to  the  cakes  called  collyba.  On  this  day,  a  dis- 
tribution of  these  cakes  is  made  to  the  poor. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  746. 

colly-brand  (kol'i-brand),  ».  A  Cornish  name 
for  the  smut  of  wheat,  XJsHlago  segetum. 

CoUybus  (kol'i-bus),  n. ;  pi.  collybi  (-bi).  [Gr. 
KdMvjloc;,  a  small  coin,  also  exchange,  the  rate 
of  exchange.  BeecollyMst.']  The  smallest  Athe- 
nian coin,  apparently  equivalent  in  value  to 
about  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  United  States 
cent. 

COUytia,  «.    Plural  of  collyrium. 

Collyridian  (kol-i-rid'i-an),  n.  and  a.  [<  ML. 
Colb/ridiam,  pi.,  <  LL.  collyrida,  also  colVyris,  < 
Gr.  KoKXvpig  {KoXkvptS-),  a  cake,  dim.  of  noXMpa, 
a  roll  or  loaf  of  coarse  bread.]  I.  n.  One  of  a 
heretical  sect  of  Arabia  in  the  fourth  century, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  women,  who 
worshiped  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  pagan  goddess, 
offering  to  her  little  cakes  which  they  after- 
ward ate. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  not  willing  to  call  the  Collyridi- 
ans  heretics,  for  offering  a  cake  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  317. 

II,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  CoUyridians. 

Among  the  Collyridian  heretics,  women  were  admitted 
to  <the  priesthood.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  387. 

collyriet,  n-      [^  L.  collyrium:  see  coUyrmm.^ 

Same  as  collyrium. 
CoUyrio,  n.    See  collurio. 
'COllyrite  (kol'i-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  KoTMpim,  collyrium 

(see  collyrium),  -I-  -ite^.^    A  variety  of  clay  of  a 

white  oolor,  with  shades  of  gray,  red,  or  yellow. 
OoUyTliim  (ko-lir'i-um),  «. ;  pi.  colVyria  (-a). 

[L.,  <  Gr,  KoTMpmv,  an  eye-salve,  poultice,  dim. 

of  m7M>pa,  a  roll  of  bread.]    1.  Eye-wash,  or  a 

salve  ifor  the  eyes. 

Bemocritus's  .ooUyriwrn  is  not  so  sovereign  to  the  eyes  as  ' 
this  is  to  S^  ^art.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  330, 

He  that  took  clay  and  spittle  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  can 
make  anything  be  collyrium. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  42. 

2.  A  preparation  to  blacken  or  color  the  eye- 
lids and  eyebrows. 

I  will  but  touch  your  temples, 
The  corners  of  your  eyes,  and  tinct  the  tip. 
The  very  tip  o'  your  nose,  with  this  collynum. 

B.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles. 

A  collyrium  commonly  composed  of  the  smoke-black 

which  is  produced  by  burning  a  kind  of  lib^n — an  aromatic 

,  resui.  K  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  41. 

8.  A  preparation  of  medicine  in  a  solid  state, 
made  up  in  a  long  cylindrical  roU  so  as  to  be 
introduced  into  an  opening  of  the  body,  as  the 
anus,  nostril,  etc. ;  a  suppository. 

colmar^  (kol'mar),  n.  A  sort  of  pear,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Colmar  in  Alsace. 

colmar^t,  »i.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  fan.  See  ex- 
tract under  bubble-bow.    [Fashionable  slang.] 

colmenlert,  n.  [Also  written  tolmeiner;  corrupt 
fonns„supposed  by  some  to  represent  F.  d'Ale- 
magne,  now  Allemagne  (cf.  Almain),  of  Germany, 
the  plant  being  a  German  pink.]  The  sweet- 
william  :  a  name  used  in  old  herbals. 

colmeyf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  colmy. 

colmyt,  a.  [ME.  colmy,  ooTmie,  appar.  <  *eolm,  E. 
(Wiwjl,  coal-dust :  see  oulm^  and  coal.']  Black; 
smutted;  coUied. 

He  sette  him  wel  loge. 
In  beggeres  rowe ; 
He  lokede  him  abute 
With  his  colmie  snute. 

Einff  Horn  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  1082. 

Thanne  Pacience  parceyued  of  poyntes  of  his  cote. 
Was  colmy  [var.  colom/y,  culmy]  thorw  coueityse  and  vn- 
kynde  desyrynge.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  356. 

colmy  (kol'mi),  n.  [<  colmy,  a.]  A  local  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  coalfish. 

COlobeH,  M.  [<  LL.  colobium :  see  eolobium.'] 
Same  as  colobium.     Wright. 
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colobe^  (kol'ob),  n.  A  book-name  of  monkeys 
of  the  genus  Colobus. 

colobia,  n.    Plural  of  colobium. 

COlobin  (kol'o-bin),  re.  [<  Colobus  +  -jrel.]  A 
monkey  of  the  genus  Colobus;  a  colobe.  E. 
Blyth. 

colobium  (ko-16'bi-um),  re.;  pi.  colobia  (-a). 
[LL.,  <  Gr.  Ko/W/Jjov,  KoXolSiav,  a  colobium,"  < 
Koh>36(,  docked,  curtailed,  mutilated,  <  ndAog, 
docked,  curtailed.  Ct  colure.'i  1.  A  tunic  with- 
out sleeves,  or  with  short  close-fitting  sleeves, 
worn  by  deacons  and  others  in  the  early  church : 
identical  with  or  a  variety  of  the  dalmatic.  See 
dalmatic  and  leviton.—  2.  A  similar  garment, 
with  or  without  a  hood,  formerly  worn  by 
monks. —  3.  A  dress  worn  by  a  king  at  his  coro- 
nation, corresponding  to  the  clerical  dalmatic. 
See  dalmatic. 

coloboma  (kol-o-bo'ma),  n. ;  pl.<!(»!o&omato(-ma- 
ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KoU^ufia,  the  part  taken  away 
in  mutilation,  <  KoXo^om,  dock,  mutilate,  <  m- 
?io^6g,  docked,  mutilated:  see  colobium.^  In 
med. :  (a)  The  part  taken  away  in  mutilation ; 
a  mutilation ;  a  defect.  (6)  A  defect  in  the  iris, 
choroid,  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  lens,  due  to  in- 
complete or  perverted  closing  of  the  choroidal 
fissure :  also  used  for  other  fissures  in  the  eye 
or  its  lids. 

Colobracllia  (kol-o-bra'ki-a),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  K<</l«f,  docked,  curtailed,  +"L.  brachium,  arm.] 
In  Haeekel's  system  of  classification,  a  primary 
group  of  Eckinodermata,  consisting  of  the  sea- 
stars  or  starfishes  (Asterida)  and  sea-lilies  or  lily- 
stars  {Qrinoida),  together  distinguished  from 
the  armless  echinoderms  (lApohrachia),  which 
comprise  the  sea-urchins  and  sea-pueumbers. 

colobrachiate  (kol-o-bra'ki-at),  a.  [As  Colo- 
brachia  +  -afcl.]  Oi  or  pertaining  to  the  Colo- 
brachia. 

Colobus  (kol'o-bus),  n,  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kohipdc, 
docked,  curtailed:  see  colobium,']  1.  A  genus 
of  African  monkeys,  of  the  family  Semnopithe- 
cidce.  They  have  a  saccular  stomach,  a  rudimentary 
thumb  (whence  the  name),  a  high  facial  angle,  cheek- 
pouches,  and  ischial  callosities.  There  are  several  species, 
some  of  very  handsome  coloration. 
3.  [I.  c]  A  monkey  of  the  genus  Colobus;  a 
colobe  or  colobin.  Sclater. —  3.  A  genus  of 
reptiles.  Merrem,  1820. — 4.  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  Serville,  1833. —  5.  A  genus  of 
moUusks. 

Colocasia  (kol-o-ka'si-a),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  coloca- 
sia,  fem.  sing.,'  also  colocasia,  neut.  pi.,  <  Gr. 
im%oiiaaia,  fem.  sing.,  also  ko/Io/co<t«ov,  neut.  sing., 
an  Egyptian  plant  resembling  the  water-lily.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Aracece, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  with  acrid  leaves 


Colocynth  {Ciirullus  Colo. 
0'«^A'>).— Flowering  branch 
and  fruit. 


Colocasia  antiqtiorum. 

and  tubers,  the  latter  containing  much  starchy 
matter.  C.  antiquorum  (C.  esculentum)  and  its  several 
varieties  have  long  been  cultivated  for  use  as  food,  and  are 
found  throughout  the  tropics,  being  the  well-known  taro 
(halo)  of  the  Pacific  islands,  the  yu-tmi  of  China,  the  sato 
vmo  of  Japan,  and  the  oto  of  Central  America.  In  the  Sand- 
wich islands  the' leaves  are  roasted  and  eaten  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  tubers. 

Colocephali  (kol-o-sef 'a-li),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
eolooephalus :  see' colocephalous.']  An  order  of 
physostomous  fishes  having  no  precoracoid 
arch,  no  preoperculum,  and  no  symplectic, 
maxillary,  or  pterygoid  iDones.  It  was  consti- 
tuted for  the  typical  Murcenidce.    Cope,  1870. 

cdlocepbalous  (kol-o-sef 'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  colo- 
cephalus,  <  Gr.  /cci^lof, 'docked,  defective,  -I-  K£(j>aM, 
head.]  In  ichth.,  lacking  or  defective  in  cer- 
tain bones  of  the  head;  specifically,  pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Colo- 
cephali. 

colocola,  colocolo  (kol-o-kd'la,  -16),  re.  [S. 
Amer.]  The  native  name  of  a  wild  cat  of  South 
America,  Felis  colocolo  of  Molina,  related  to  the 
ocelot  and  of  about  the  same  size.   It  is  of  marked 
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ferocity,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the  animals  among 
which  it  lives,  especially  to  the  monkeys. 
colocynth.  (kol'o-sinth),  H.    [Also  formerly  colo- 
guint;  <  ME.  cbloquint  (= 
D.   kololcwint{-appel)    = 
G.  coloquintc  =  Dan.  Sw. 
Icolohvint),  <    OF.    colo- 
quinte    (P.    coloquinie) ; 
also  coloquintida  =  Sp. 
:  Pg.  colo- 
=  It.  coloquinti- 
da, eolloquintida,  <  ML. 
coloquintida,  for  colooyn- 
thida,  ace.  otcolocynthis  ; 

<  L.  colocynthis,  <  Gr. 
Ko^Kwdtg,  the  colocynth 
and  its  fruit,  <  koTmkvv- 
8?/,  KoT^KijvTri,  the  round 
gourd  or  pumpkin.]  The 
bitter  apple,  the  fruit  of 

■a  cucurbitaceous  plant, 
Citrullus  Colocynthis,  in- 
digenous in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia,  but  now 
widely  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  its  medicinal  properties.  The  fruit  is  a 
round  gourd,  resembling  an  orange  in  size  and  appearance, 
with  many  seeds  embedded  in  a  light  and  spongy  pulp,. 
which  is  very  bitter.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  purga- 
tive. The  seeds  are  an  article  of  food  in  some  parts  of 
Africa. 

colocynthein  (kol-5-sin'the-in),  re.  [<  colocynth 
+  -e-ire.]  A  resinous  substance  formed,  to- 
gether with  sugar,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric- 
acid  on  colooynthin. 

colocynthln  (kol-o-sin'thin),  re.  [<  colocynth 
+  ■4n^.']  A  peculiar  principle  obtained  from 
colocynth,  and  present  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent in  many  plants  of  the  gourd  family,  it  is  a 
soft,  semi-transparent  mass  resembling  some  resins,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  far  less  so  in  water,  but  affording 
with  the  latter  a  solution  of  extreme  bitterness.  It  is  a 
violent  purgative. 

colocynthitin  (kol-o-sin'thi-tin),  re.  [<  colo- 
cynth -f-  4te^  +  -Jre2.]  A  white,  crystalline,, 
tasteless  substance  obtained  from  colocynth. 

cologne  (ko-16n'),  »•  [An  abbrev.  of  F.  eau^ 
de  Cologne,  Cologne  water:  eau,  <  L.  aqua,. 
water;  de,  <  L.  de,  of;  Cologne  =  G.  Koln,  < 
ML.  Colonia,  orig.,  in  L.,  Colonia  Agrippina 
or  Agrippinensis :  so  called  in  honor  of  Agrip- 
pina, the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius.]  A 
perfumed  spirit,  first  made  on  a  large  scale 
at  Cologne  in  1709  by  Jean  Farina,  and  still 
extensively  produced  there  by  persons  bearing 
or  assuming  that  name,  it  consists  of  spirits  of 
wine  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  different  essential  oilsi 
blended  so  as  to  yield  a  fine  fi-agrant  scent.  Also  called 
eau  de  Cologne  and  Cologne  water. 

Colore  earth,  glue,  etc.     See  the  nouns. 

COlollte  (kol'o-lit),  re.  [<  Gr.  k6aov,  the  colon 
(see  colon^),  +  Mdog,  a  stone.]  In  geol.,  a  sub- 
stance appearing  to  be  the  petrified  intestines 
of  fishes  or  their  contents,  but  more  probably 
formed  of  worm-casts  like  those  of  the  lob- 
worm. It  is  frequently  found  in  the  litho- 
graphic  sandstone  of  the  Oolite. 

colomba  (ko-lom'ba),  re.     Same  as  columbo. 

Colombella,  re.     Same  as  Colmmbella. 

Colombian  (ko-lom'bi-an),  a.  andre.  \<  Co- 
lombia +  -are.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  a  republic  of  South 
America,  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea  and 
the  Pacific  ocean,  west  of  Venezuela  and  north 
of  Ecuador,  it  was  formerly  part  of  the  Spanish  vice- 
royalty  of  New  Granada,  then  (from  1819)  part  of  the  re- 
public of  Colombia  (from  which  Venezuela  withdrew  in 
1829  and  Ecuador  in  1830),  and  afterward  (from  1831)  the 
republic  of  New  Granada  till  1861,  when  the  present  name 
was  adopted.—  Colombian  bark.    See  hark2. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia. 

COlombier  (ko-lom'bifer),  re.     Same  as  columbier. 

Colomesinse'(kol'''o-me-si'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Colomesus  +  -ince.]  In  Gill's  classification  of 
fishes,  a  subfamily  of  Tetrodontidce  which  have 
the  frontal  bones  narrowed  and  excluded  from 
the  orbits,  the  postfrontals  being  elongated, 
prbjected  forward,  and  connected  with  the  pre- 
frontals. 

colomesine  (ko-lom'e-sin),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Colomesince. 

Colomesus  (ko-lom'e-sus),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  k6- 
/lof,  defective,  -1-  fiiaoQ,  middle.]  A  genus  of 
swell-fishes,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Colome- 
since, containing  those  tetrodontids  whose  me- 
dian frontal  bone  is  narrowed  and  thus  ex- 
cluded from  the  roof  of  the  orbits. 

colometry  (ko-lom'e-tri),  re.     [<  Gr.  KO)Xo/isTpia, 

<  Kalov,  a  clause,  etc.  (see  colon'^),  +  -fterpia,  < 
//^rpo!;,  measure:  aee  meter.]     1.  In  anc. pros., 
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analysis  of  a  rhythmical  period  into  cola  or 
sections.  See  colon^,  2. —  2.  In  paleography, 
measurement  of  manuscripts  hy  cola  or  lines 
of  determinate  length;  stichometry.  See  sti- 
chometry  and  colonX,  3. 
colonl  (ko'lon),  n. ;  pi.  cola  (-la)  in  senses  1,  2, 
and  3,  colons  (-lonz)  in  sense  4.  [=  T>.  colon 
=  G.  Dan.  Sw.  kolon  =  F.  Sp.  Pg.  cohn  =  It. 
colon,  colo,  <  L.  colon,  a  member  of  a  verse  or 
poem,  <  Gr.  KuAmi,  a  member,  limb,  clause,  part 
of  a  Terse.]  1.  In  anc.  gram,  and  rhet.,  one  of 
the  larger  or  principal  divisions  of  a  sentence  or 
period ;  along  clause,  or  a  group  of  minor  clauses 
or  commata.  See  comma,  1. — 3.  In  anc.  pros., 
one  of  the  members  or  sections  of  a  rhythmical 
period,  forming  an  uninterrupted  sequence  of 
feet,  united  under  a  principal  ictus  or  beat: 
sometimes  called  a  series,  a  colon  could  not  consist 
of  more  than  6  trisemic,  5  tetrasemic  or  pentasemic,  or 
3  hexaseniic  feet.  It  usually  corresponded  to  one  of  the 
lines  of  a  modern  couplet,  triplet,  or  stanza,  or  formed 
part  only  of  a  longer  line.  A  ^mre  colon  is  a  colon  con- 
sisting of  feet  of  one  kind  only ;  a  mixed  colon  is  composed 
of  feet  of  different  Icinds.    See  period. 

3.  In  paleography,  a  long  clause  or  group  of 
clauses,  or  a  series  of  words  of  about  the  aver- 
age length  of  such  a  group,  estimated  as  ap- 
proximately equal  to  a  dactylic  hexameter  in 
extent — that  is,  as  containing  from  12  to  17  syl- 
lables. A  colon  in  this  sense  was  frequently  written  as 
a  separate  line  in  manuscript,  and  served  to  measure  the 
length  of  a  book  or  treatise.    See  colometry  and  epos. 

4.  A  mark  of  punctuation  formed  by  two  dots 
like  periods  placed  one  above  the  other  (:), 
used  to  mark  a  discontinuity  of  grammatical 
construction  greater  than  that  indicated  by 
the  semicolon  and  less  than  that  indicated  by 
the  period.  The  colon  is  commonly  used  (1)  to  em- 
phasize a  close  connection  in  thought  between  two  clauses 
of  which  each  forms  a  complete  sentence,  and  which 
might  with  grammatical  propriety  be  separated  by  a 
period ;  (2)  to  separate  a  clause  which  is  grammatically 
complete  from  a  second  which  contains  an  illustration 
or  amplification  of  its  meaning :  thus,  in  this  work  illus- 
trative clauses  introduced  by  "as"  are  separated  from 
the  defiuition  by  a  colon;  (3)  to  introduce  a  formal  state- 
ment, an  extract,  a  speech  in  a  dialogue,  etc.  Originally 
it  was  the  mark  of  the  termination  of  the  grammatical  or 
paleographic  division  called  by  the  same  name,  and  it  is 
now  frequently  used  to  mark  off  metrical  periods  in  prose 
inteaded  for  chanting. 

COlon^  (ko'lon),  n.;  pi.  colons  (-lonz),  cola  (-la). 
[=  D.  colon"=  Or.  Dan.  Sw.  kolon  =  P.  Sp.  Pg. 
colon  =  It.  colon,  <  L.  colon,  colvm  (prop.  cSlon, 
cSlum),  <  Gr.  kSXov  (sometimes  incorrectly  writ- 
ten Kahiv  by  confusion  with  KaTiov,  a  member : 
see  colon^),  the  large  intestine,  also  food, 
meat,  fodder.  Hence  colic.']  1.  In  anat.,  a 
portion  of  the  intestinal  tract,  the  so-called 
" large"  as  distinguished  from  the  " small"  in- 
testine, continuous  from  the  ileum  to  the  rec- 
tum; the  great  gut,  beginning  at  the  Cfficum 
and  ending  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  in  man  and 
mammals  generally  the  colon  is  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  small  intestine  by  its  greater  caliber,  and  by  its 
sacculation,  due  to  the  particular  distribution  of  its  cir- 
cular muscular  fibers,  which  constrict  it  at  some  places 
and  allow  it  to  bulge  out  at  others,  making  a  series  of 
pouch-like  expansions.  It  may  also  present  continuous 
bands  of  longitudinal  fibers,  or  lengthwise  constrictions, 
so  that  the  cross-section  is  not  circular.  The  colon  may 
not  be  distinguishable  in  size  or  appearance  from  the  rest 
of  the  intestine,  as  in  birds,  where  its  commencement  is 
marked  only  by  the  presence  of  a  caecum  or  of  two  oeca; 
and  when  these  are  wanting,  there  is  no  distinction.  In 
man  the  coui'se  and  situation  of  the  colon  are  definite, 
owing  to  the  binding  of  the  gut  in  place  by  the  mesocolon 
and  gastrocolic  omentum.  Beginning  at  the  caecum  and 
ascending  by  the  right  kidney,  it  passes  under  the  concave 
surface  of  the  liver  and  the  bottom  of  the  stomach  to  the 
spleen ;  thence  descending  by  the  left  kidney,  it  passes  in 
the  form  of  an  S  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  where 
it  becomes  the  rectum.  The  parts  of  the  colon  are  desig- 
nated according  to  their  position  or  direction :  as,  the 
right  lumbar  or  ascendinfj  colon;  the  arch  of  the  colon, 
or  trarhsverse  colon;  the  left  lumbar  or  descending  colon ; 
and  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  left  iliac  colon.  See  cuts  under 
alimentary  and  intestine. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  second  portion  of  an  insect's 
intestine,  generally  broader  than  the  preceding 
portion  or  ileum,  it  may  be  straight  or  convoluted, 
terminating  at  the  anal  opening,  or  separated  from  it  by  a 
short  rectum. 

colonate  (ko-16'nat),  n.  [<  LL.  colonatm,  <  L. 
colonus,  a  husbandman,  a  serf:  see  colone,  co- 
lonus,  colony,  and  -ate^.l  The  condition  of  a 
colonus  or  serf ;  a  mild  form  of  slavery  existing 
under  Eoman  and  early  feudal  law. 

colonel  (ko-16n'),  n.  [=  F.  colon  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
colono,  <  L.  colonus,  a  husbandman :  see  colonus, 
colony,]    A  peasant ;  a  rustic  ;  a  clown. 

A  country  colone  toil  and  moil. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader. 

colonel  (kSr'nel  or  -nl;  old  pron.  kol-o-nel'),  n. 
[Orig.  coronel,  coroyiell  (later  also  coro'nall),  and 
then,  after  F.,  colonel,  colonell,  collonell ;  in- 
troduced from  Sp.  about  1548  (the  date  of  the 
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first  instance  noted ;  see  the  first  extract  be- 
low); <  Sp.  coronel  =  Pg.  coronel  (>  ML.  eoro- 
nellus)  =  It.  colonnello  (>  ML.  colonellus,  F.  colo- 
nel, colonnel,  >  D.  colonel),  a  colonel,  lit.  the 
leader  of  the  column  or  company  at  the  head  of 
the  regiment,  <  colonnello  (ML.  colonellus),  the 
column  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  dim.  of  colon- 
no,  <  L.  columna,  a  column :  see  column,  and  cf . 
colonnade.  The  change  of  Z  to  r  in  the  Sp.  Pg. 
form  is  due  to  dissimilation,  or  perhaps  to  asso- 
ciation with  Sp.  L.  corona,  Pg.  coroa,  a  crown ; 
cf .  Sp.  dim.  coronel,  a  crown  (in  heraldry) :  see 
coronal.  The  E.  word,  orig.  pron.  as  spelled, 
cor-o-neV,  cor'o^nel,  became,  by  regular  pho- 
netic change,  cor'nel,  and  now  cur'nel  (ker'- 
nel)  (being  often  so  spelled  in  novels  and  char- 
acter sketches  which  seek  to  be  realistic),  re- 
taining the  r  of  its  Sp.  form ;  but  the  spelling 
was  soon  changed  to  suit  the  F.  form,  which 
was  much  more  familiar  to  the  eye  of  readers. 
Hence  the  later  occasional  pronunciations  kol- 
o-nel',  kol'o-nel.]  The  chief  commander  of  a 
regiment  of  troops,  whether  infantry  or  cavalry, 
next  in  rank  below  that  of  a  general  officer — 
in  the  United  States  army,  of  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral. In  the  British  ai-my,  except  in  the  artillery  and 
engineers,  the  office  of  colonel  is  often  honorary,  and  is 
generally  conferred  on  distinguished  officers  and  piinces 
of  the  blood  royal,  the  real  command  resting  with  the 
lieutenant-colonel  in  each  battalion,  who  after  five  years 
of  service  becomes  a  colonel.  Generals  who  have  had 
what  is  called  "a  regiment  given  to  them"  as  a  reward 
for  service,  and  virtually  as  a  retirement,  have  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  the  Russian,  German,  and  Austrian  armies 
the  colonel  of  each  regiment,  holding  the  title  only  as  an 
honor,  is  usually  a  member  of  some  princely  or  other 
eminent  family,  often  foreign,  and  sometimes  appointed 
in  childhood.    Often,  as  a  title,  abbreviated  Col. 

Hee  was  .  .■ .  coronell  of  the  footemen,  thowgh  that 
tearm  [was]  in  those  dayes  [1644]  unuzed. 

Life  of  Lord  Orey  (1575)  (Camden  Soc),  p.  1. 

colonel  (kSr'nel  or  -nl;  old  pron.  kol-o-nel'), 
V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  coloneled,  colonelle'd,  ppr. 
coloneling,  colonelling.  [<  colonel,  n.]  To  act 
as  colonel;  play  the  colonel. 

Then  did  sir  knight  abandon  dwelling, 
And  out  he  rode  3i-eolonelling. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  14. 
Colonel  Bogie.  In  golf,  an  imaginary  player,  to 
whom  is  assigned,  by  the  committee  in  charge, 
a  score  against  which  the  players  have  to  play. 
This  "Bogie  "  score  usually  represents  par  play  over  the 
green,  and  it  is  made  known  before  the  competition  begins, 
so  that  each  competitor  knows  what  he  has  to  do  at  every 
hole.  Each  player  counts  his  score  at  every  hole,  and  if 
he  holes  out  at  that  particular  hole  in  fewer  strokes,  or  in 
the  same  number,  or  in  more  than  the  appointed  number, 
he  wins,  halves,  or  loses  the  hole  to  "Bogie,"  as  the  case 
may  be.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the  number  of  holes  won 
from  "Bogie  "  are  placed  against  those  lost  to  "Bogie," 
and  the  player  who  is  the  gi'eatest  number  of  holes  up  or 
the  fewest  down  wins  the  competition. 

W.  Park,  Jr.,  The  Game  of  Golf,  p.  13. 

colonelcy  (ker'nel-si),  n.  [<  colonel  +  -oy.]  The 
oflSce,  rank,  or  commission  of  a  colonel. 

CO^onelship  (ker'nel-ship),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
coronellship,  coronallsMp ;  <  colonel  +  -ship.] 
Same  as  colonelcy. 

colonert  (kol'o-nSr),  n.  [As  colone  +  -eri.] 
Same  as  colonist.    Holland. 

coloni,  n.    Plural  of  colonus. 

colonial  (ko-16'ni-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  holoniaal 
=  G.  colonial  =  Dan.  kolonial,  <  P.  colonial  = 
Sp.  Pg.  colonial  =  It.  coloniale,  <  NL.  coloni- 
alis,  <  L.  colonia,  colony.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  a  colony :  as,  colonial  govern- 
ment; colonial  rights;  specifically,  in  Amer. 
hist.,  relating  to  the  thirteen  British  colonies 
which  became  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  to  their  period.     See  colony. 

Colonial  journalism  was  a  necessary  and  a  great  factor 
in  the  slow  process  of  colonial  union. 

M.  C.  Tyler,  Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  II.  304. 

2.  In  zooL,  forming  colonies;  consisting  of  or 
living  as  colonies ;  not  separate ;  aggregative ; 
soaial:  a,a,  the  colonial  Anthozoa — Colonial  archi- 
tecture, the  style  of  architecture  prevalent  in  the  Amer- 
ican  colonies  just  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion. It  is  a  development  of  the  classical  forms  of  the 
English  Renaissance  modified  by  conditions  of  local  ma- 
terials and  circumstances,  aud  in  many  examples  is  char- 
acterized by  much  refinement  of  proportion  and  detail. 

II,  n.  A  member  or  citizen  of  a  colony,  espe- 
cially of  one  of  the  British  colonies  in  the  east- 
ern hemisphere. 

It  cannot  ...  be  fairly  said  that  drunkenness  is  in  any 
considerable  degree  a  vice  which  distinguishes  the  younger 
generation  of  colonials.     Westminster  Rev. ,  CXXVIII.  554. 

colonialism  (ko-16'ni-al-izm),  n.     [<  colonial  + 
-ism.]    1 .  A  practice,  idiom,  or  phrase  peculiar 
to  a  colony. — 2.  Collectively,  the  characteris- 
tics of  colonial  life. 
He  broke  through  the  narrow  trammels  of  colimialism. 
The  Ame}'ican,  VI.  46. 
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colonialize  (ko-16'ni-al-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
colonialized,  ppr.  colonializing.  [<  colonial  + 
-ize.]    To  render  colonial  in  character. 

The  institutions  >vill  be  rapidly  colonialized  and  Ameri- 
canized. If-  ^.  ■««".,  CXLII.  76. 
colonially  (ko-16'ni-al-i),  a(i«.  1.  In  a  colony; 
as  a  colony: "as,  to  live  colonially. —  2.  In  the 
manner  of  colonists ;  as  regards  the  colonies, 
colonicalt  (ko-lon'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  colonious  (< 
colonus,  a  husbandman:  see  colone)  +  -al.]  Re- 
lating to  husbandmen. 

Colonical  services  were  those  which  were  done  by  the 
Ceorls  and  Socmen  ...  to  their  lords. 

Spelman,  Feuds  and  Tenures,  xxv. 

colonisation,  colonisationist,  etc.  See  coloni- 
zation, etc. 

colonist  (kol'o-nist),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
Tcolonist;  as  colony  +  -ist]  1.  An  inhabitant 
of  a  colony ;  a  settler  in  a  colony ;  a  member 
of  a  colonizing  expedition. 

Alarmed  that  so  desperate  an  alternative  [submission  or 
independence]  should  be  forced  upon  them,  the  colonists, 
still  professing  loyalty  to  a  common  sovereign,  were  driven 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a  total  denial  of  the  power  of  tlie 
British  legislature.  Bancroft,  Hist  U.  S.,  IV.  6. 

2.  Ah  animal  or  a  plant  found  in  a  country  or 
region  in  which  it  is  not  indigenous. 

A  marine  plant  from  the  southern  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, which  must  be  regarded  as  a  colonist  in  the  Azores, 
although  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  time  or  mode  of 
its  introduction.  G.  Bentham,  Notes  on  Compositte, 

colonitis  (kol-o-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  L. 
colon  (see  colori^)  +  -iUs.  The  proper  etymo- 
logical form  is  colitis.]  In  pathol.,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  colon ;  colitis. 

colonization  (kol"o-ni-za'shon),  n,  [<  colonise 
+  -ation;  =  P.  colonisation,  etc.]  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  colonizing. 

The  increase  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  .  .  .  our 
growth  by  colonization  and  by  conquest,  have  concurred 
to  accumulate  immense  wealth  in  the  hands  of  some  indi- 
viduals. Burke,  On  Present  Discontent. 

2.  The  state  of  being  colonized.  Specifically— 

3.  In  U.  S.  hist.,  the  assisted  emigration  of 
free  negroes  to  Africa  for  the  formation  of  col- 
onies there.  See  colonigationist. —  4.  The  set- 
tling of  men  temporarily  in  a  voting-precinct 
in  order  to  vote  at  an  election. 

Also  colonisation. 

COlonizationist  (koFo-ni-za'shon-ist),  n.  [< 
colonization  +  -ist.]  An  advocate  of  coloniza- 
tion; specifically,  in  JJ.  S.  hist.,  one  who  favored 
colonization  of  emancipated  slaves  and  free 
negroes,  preferably  in  Africa,  as  the  best  rem- 
edy for  the  evils  and  dangers  produced  by  slav- 
ery.   Also  colonisationist. 

colonize  (kol'o-niz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  colonized, 
ppr.  colonizing.  [=  P.  coloniser,  etc. ;  as  colony 
+  -ize.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  plant  or  establish  a 
colony  in;  occupy  with  a  colony  or  colonies: 
as,  England  colonized  Australia. 

But  Issa  and  Pharos,  the  only  ones  to  which  we  can  fix 
a  positive  date,  were  colonized  only  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  191. 

2.  To  form  a  colony  of;  establish  in  a  new 
settlement ;  settle  together  as  a  body :  as,  to 
colonize  the  surplus  population;  to  colonize 
laborers  in  a  mining  region. — 3.  To  migrate 
to  and  settle  in,  especially  as  the  first  or  the 
principal  inhabitants;  occupy  as  a  colony:  as, 
English  Puritans  colonized  New  England. — 4. 
To  place  or  settle  for  the  time  being  in  a  vot- 
ing-precinct so  as  to  be  able  to  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion :  as,  to  colonize  voters. 

II.  intrans.  To  form  a  colony ;  congregate 
in  a  new  settlement :  as,  to  colonize  in  Cidia. 
Also  colonise. 

colonizer  (kol'o-ni-zer),  n.  One  who  colo- 
nizes ;  one  who  establishes  colonies.  Also  colo- 
niser. 

colonizing  (kol'o-ni-zing),  p.  a,  [Ppr.  of  colo- 
nize, v.]  Given  "to  emigration  and  the  found- 
ing of  colonies  in  new  countries :  as,  the  British 
are  a  colonizing  people.    Also  colonising. 

Rhodes  too  was  in  early  times  a  colonizing,  and  so  a 

famous  power — one,  therefore,  of  which  some  knowledge 

might  naturally  have  reached  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch. 

G.  Rawlinson,  Orig.  of  Nations,  ii.  188. 

colonnade  (kol-o-nad'),  n.  [<  P.  colonnade,  < 
It.  colonnato,  colonnata,  a  range  of  columns,  < 
colonna,  <  L.  columna,  a  column:  see  column.] 
In  arch.,  any  series  or  range  of  columns  placed 
at  certain  intervals,  called  intercolumniations, 
from  one  another,  such  intervals  vaiying  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  art  and  utility, 
and  of  the  order  employed. 

colonnaded  (kol-o-na'ded),  a.  [<  colonnade  + 
-ed^.]    Furnished  with  a  colonnade. 
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Sombre,  old,  colonnaded  aisles.     Tennyson,  The  Daisy. 

He  visited  Athens  again,  later  than  432,  for  he  saw  the 
Fropylsea  or  colonnaded  entrance  of  the  Acropolis,  com- 
pleted in  that  year. 

R.  C.  Jebb,  Primer  of  Greek  Literature. 

colonne  (ko-lon'),  n.  [F.,  <  L.  colwmna,  a,  col- 
umn: see  colvmn.']  One  of  the  three  oolutnns, 
of  twelve  figures  each,  stamped  upon  a  rou- 
lette-table. 

colonnette  (kol-o-nef),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  co- 
lonne :  see  eolonne.']    A  little  column. 

The  facade  .  .  .  with  its  multiple  colonettes  and  pilas- 
ters resembles  a  gigantic  organ. 

C.  C.  PerHna,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  187. 

COlonilS  (ko-16'nus),  n. ;  pi.  eoloni  (-ni).  [L.,  a 
husbandman,  a  farmer,  colonist,  later  a  serf: 
see  coUme  and  colony.^  1.  A  colonist. —  2. 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire,  a  cultivator 
bound  to  the  soil ;  an  agricultural  serf. 

colony  (kol'o-ni),  n. ;  pi.  colonies  (-niz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  colonic  ;  =  D.  kolonie  =  Gr.  kolonie  =  Dan. 
Sw.  holoni,  <  F.  colonie  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  colonia,  <  L. 
colonia,  a  colony,  <  colonus,  a  husbandman,  colo- 
nist, <  colere,  till,  cultivate,  dwell :  see  cult,  culti- 
vate, etc.]  1 .  A  company  or  body  of  people  who 
migrate  from  their  native  country  or  home  to  a 
new  province,  country,  or  district,  to  cultivate 
and  inhabit  it,  but  remain  subject  to  or  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  parent  state ;  also, 
the  descendants  of  such  settlers  so  long  as  the 
connection  with  the  mother  country  is  retained. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  simple  colony,  which  was 
not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  parent  state  except  in 
religious  matters,  must  be  distinguished  from  a  cleruchy 
(which  see).  Among  the  Romans  the  earliest  colonies, 
so  called,  were  merely  garrisons  in  a  hostile  territory. 
Later,  colonies  were  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  Rome ;  but  Sylla  restored  the  military  character  to  the 
colony,  which  became  in  general  a  foundation  for  the 
benefit  of  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time. 
The  colonists  retained  their  Koman  citizenship,  and  re- 
ceived their  lands  by  lot,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
site  being  subordinated  to  them.  In  American  history 
the  name  is  given  especially  to  the  thirteen  separate  com- 
munities along  the  Atlantic  coast  under  English  rule  which 
combined  in  the  revolution,  and  were  formed  in  1776  into 
tlie  United  States  of  America.  They  were  (in  geograph- 
ical order)  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Uhode  Island,, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary-" 
land,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  These  were  all  originally  English  colonies 
excepting  New  York  and  Delaware,  which  were  for  a  time 
respectively  Dutch  (as  New  Netherland)  and  Swedish  (as 
New  Sweden).  Their  govemmentswere by charter(in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Hhode  Island,  and  Connecticut^,  proprietary 
(in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland),  or  I'oyal  (in 
the  remaining  colonies).  In  each  (except  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  which  chose  their  own  governors)  the 
governor  was  appointed  by  the  crown  or  by  the  proprie- 
taries. The  crown  claimed  a  veto  on  legislation,  and  juris- 
diction of  appeals  from  the  court  of  last  resort. 

Once  on  a  time  thirteen  famous  colonies  of  the  older 
England  voted  that  they  were  and  ought  to  be  free  and 
independent  States.  By  that  vote  they  ceased,  in  the  sense 
of  a  colonial  office,  to  be  English  colonies  any  longer.  In 
the  sense  of  history  they  became  English  colonies  more 

-  truly  than  before.       JE.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  26. 

2.  The  country  or  district  planted  or  colonized. 
This  citie  [Augusta]  was  a  Colony  of  the  Romanes,  by 

whom  it  was  for  a  long  time  inhabited. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  97. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  of  a  particular  nation, 
taken  collectively,  residing  temporarily  or  in- 
definitely in  a  foreign  city  or  country:  as,  the 
American  colony  in  Paris. — 4.  A  number  of 
animals  or  plants  living  or  growing  colonially. 
Specifically —(a)  In  bot.,  a  group  of  (generally  unicellular) 
fungi  or  algas  produced  by  cell-division  from  a  common 
parent  cell,  and  adhering  in  groups  or  chains,  sometimes 
held  together  by  an  enveloping  gelatinous  substance,  each 
individual  being  able  to  exist  separately,  (b)  In  zool.,  a 
polyp-stock,  polypidom,  or  some  similar  aggregate  of  in- 
dividuals :  applied  to  various  actinozoans,  hydrozoans,  and 
polyzoans,  to  the  social  or  compound  ascidians,  etc.  Thus, 
a  bit  of  living  coral  is  a  colony  of  coral  polypites.  See  cut 
under  Coralligena.—Giawo.  colony,  a  colony  in  which 
the  crown  has  the  entire  control  of  the  legislation,  while 
the  administration  is  carried  on  by  public  officers  under 
the  control  of  the  home  government :  distinguished  from 
colonies  having  a  constitution  and  representative  govern- 
ment. Gibraltar  and  Hongkong  are  examples  of  British 
crown  colonies.—  Old  Colony,  specifically,  the  Plymouth 
Colony  in  Massachusetts,  or  the  region  once  occupied  by 
it:  so  called  from  having  been  the  earliest  settlement 
within  the  present  limits  of  Massachusetts. 

COlonyt  (kol'o-ni),  v.  t.  [<  colony,  m.]  To  colo- 
nize.   Fansh'aw. 

colophany, ».    An  erroneous  form  of  colophony. 

colophene  (kol'o-fen),  «.  [<  coloph(ony)  + 
-«»e.]  A  viscid,  'aromatic  hydrocarbon-oil  ob- 
tained by  the  rapid  distillation  of  colophony, 
or  by  distilling  oil  of  turpentine  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  the  product  being  in  both  cases 
afterward  purified. 

COlopholic  (kol-o-fol'ik),  a.  [<  coloph(ony)  + 
-ol  +  -ic.l  Derived  from  or  related  to  colo- 
phony: applied  to  one  of  the  acids  present  in 
colophony.  Colopholic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  pinic  acid,  and  is  the  least  soluble  in  alcohol  of 
all  the  colophonic  acids. 
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colophon  (kol'o-fon),  n.  [<  LL.  colophon,  <  Gr. 
KoAo^&v,  the  summit,  top,  esp.  in  phrases  like 
Kohi^ania  eniTiSevai,  give  the  finishing  stroke,  ko- 
7to<j>cyva  eirdyeiv  r^  ?i6y<f>,  put  an  end  to  a  speech, 
etc.  (imaginatively  explained  by  Strabo  with 
ref .  to  the  city  Ko/lo0i!w  in  Ionia,  because  the 
cavalry  from  that  city  was  "  so  excellent  that 
it  always  decided  the  contest";  but  see  colo- 
phony) ;  prob.  akia  to  L.  columen,  top,  summit: 
see  column.  Cf.  Gr.  Kopvipii,  the  head,  top,  high- 
est point,  <  Kdpv^,  head,  helmet :  see  corypha, 
eorypheus.']  1 .  An  emblematic  device,  or  a  note, 
especially  one  relating  to  the  circumstances  of 
production,  as  the  printer's  or  scribe's  name, 
place,  and  date,  put  at  the  conclusion  of  a  book 
or  manuscript. 

The  colophon  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  a  pious  ejacu- 
lation, such  as  "  Laus  Deo  I "  or  "  Deo  sit  laus  et  gloria ! " 
.  .  .  or  .  .  .  the  mark  or  device  of  the  printer ;  the  seal, 
as  it  were,  solemnly  affixed  to  an  instrument  of  high  im- 
portance, as  a  published  book  was  once  thought  to  be. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  170. 
2.  The  end  of  a  book :  the  word  "  finis,"  or 
"the  end,"  marking  the  conclusion  of  any 
printed  work. — 3.  [cop.]  [NL.]  In  zool. :  (a) 
A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Westwood, 
1832.  (6)  A  genus  of  arachnidaus.  Bev.  0.  F. 
Cambridge,  1874. 

colophone  (kol'o-fon),  n.  Same  as  colophomy. 
Fallows.  ' 

Colophonian^  (kol-o-fo'ni-an),  a.  [<  Colophon 
(see  colophony)  +  kan.]  "Of  or  pertaining  to 
Colophon,  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia. 

colophonian^  (kol-o-fo'ni-an),  a.  [<  colophon 
-I-  -ian.']  Relating"  to  a  colophon,  or  the  con- 
clusion of  a  book.    Cudworth. 

colophonic  (kol-o-fon'ik),  a.  [<  colophony  + 
-»c.]  Derived  from  colophony,  as  certain  res- 
inous acids  called  j)«Mic  aoid,  pimaric  acid,  sylvic 
acidj  and  colopholic  add.  All  these  acids  are  iso- 
meric, their  common  formula  being  C20HS0O2. 

colophonlte  (kol'o-fo-nit),  n.  [<  colophony  + 
-ite^.']  A  variety  of  garnet  of  a  reddish-yellow 
or  brown  color,  occurring  in  coarse  granular 
masses :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  color 
and  luster  to  the  resin  colophony. 

colophonium  (kol-o-fo'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
colophonia,  colophony:  see  colophony.']  Same 
as  colophony. 

colophony  (kol'o-fo-ni),  n.  [Formerly  colofo- 
ny;  sometimes  written  colophany,  after  F.  colo- 
phane,  formerly  colophone,  =  Pr.  Pg.  colophonia 
=  Sp.  It.  colofonia,  <  L.  colophonia  (sc.  resina) 
(NL.  also  colophonium,  .>  Dan.  Icolofonium),  <  Gr. 
KoTM^uvia  (sc.  pririvrj),  Colophonian  resin,  fern, 
of  Kolof&vioc  (L.  Colophonius),  Colophonian,  < 
Ko7lo<P&v  (L.  Colophon),  a  city  of  Ionia,  prob. 
so  named  from  ia>?M^6v,  summit,  top  (there 
are  about  thirty  towns  named  Summit  in  the 
United  States) :  see  colophon.']  A  solid,  amor- 
phous substance,  of  an  amber  or  blackish- 
brovpn  color,  left  after  distilling  crude  turpen- 
tine with  water ;  common  resin,  or  rosin,  it  is 
widely  used  in  the  arts,  especially  in  making  soap  and  the 
cheaper  grades  of  vai'nish,  and  in  medicine  as  an  ingredi- 
ent of  plasters.  Also  colophone.  [The  word  is  not  now  in 
use  except  as  a  book-word.] 

Colopteridae  (kol-op-ter'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Co- 
lopterus,  1,  +  -idee.]  In  Cabanis's  classification 
of  birds,  a  name  of  the  American  family  Tyran- 
nidcB,  embracing  the  tyrant  fiycatohers  andtheir 
immediate  allies,  as  a  group  of  clamatorial  or 
non-oscine  Passeres.    See  Tyrannidce. 

Colopterus  (ko-lop'te-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Cabanis, 
1845),  <  Gr.  K(i?LOf,  clocked,  curtal,  +  nrepdv, 
wing,  =  E.  feather.]  1.  In  ornith.,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Colopteridm. — 2.  In  e»- 
tom.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Erich- 
son,  1842. 

coloauintt,  n.     [ME.,  <  OF.  coloquinte,^.  colo- 
'V :  see  cologuintida,]   Same  as  coi" 


Cocumber  wilde  and  cdloquynt  doo  brese. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

coloquintida  (kol-o-kwin'ti-da),  n.  [=  F.  colo- 
quinte  =  Sp.  coloquintida  =  Pg.  coloquintida,  < 
ML.  coloquintida,  corruption  of  colocynthida, 
prop.  ace.  of  L.  colocynthis,  >  E.  coloeynth:  see 
colocynth.]    The  coloeynth  or  bitter  apple.  See 


The  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts,  shall 
be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida.  _ 

Shak.,  Othello,  1.  3. 

color,  colour  (kul'or),  n.  [The  second  spelling 
is  still  prevalent  in  England ;  early  mod.  E.  col- 
our, color,  coloure,  collour,  <  ME.  colour,  colur, 
culur,  rarely  color,  <  AF.  culur,  OF.  colur,  color, 
colour,  coulour,  mod.  F.  eouleur  (>  D.  kleur  = 
Dan.  Iculor  =  Sw.  Iculdr)  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  color  (Pg. 
also  contr.  cor)  =  It.  colore,  <  L.  coU)r-{color-), 


color 

OL.  colos  (cf.  arbor'^),  color,  tint,  orig.  a  cov- 
ering, from  the  root  of  eelare,  cover,  hide,  oc- 
cultare,  hide :  see  conceal  and  occult.  For  the 
transfer  of  sense,  cf.  Gr.  xpo^o^,  XP^"-^  surface, 
skin,  color.]  1.  Objectively,  that  quality  of  a 
thing  or  appearance  which  is  perceived  by  the 
eye  alone,  independently  of  the  form  of  the 
thing;  subjectively,  a  sensation,  or  the  class  of 
sensations,  peculiar  to  the  organ  of  vision,  and 
arising  from  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
proper  stimulus  to  the  sensation  of  color  is  light  radiated 
from  a  luminous  body  or  reflected  from  the  sui'face  of  a 
non-luminous  body :  but  it  can  be  induced  by  other  means, 
as  by  an  electric  shock.  When  a  ray  of  white  light  is 
analyzed,  as  by  a  prism,  into  parts  each  of  a  definite 
wave-length,  the  parts  show  the  colors  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  which  form  a  continuous 
spectrum,  each  color  shading  gradually  Into  the  next. 
(See  light  and  sgectrwrn.)  These  colors  have  been  termed 
pHttiary  or  simple,  though  in  fact  they  do  not  excite  sim- 
ple color-sensation&  If  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  are 
recombined,  white  light  reappears.  Similarly,  if  two  col- 
ors which  lie  near  together  in  the  spectrum,  both  on 
the  same  side  of  light  of  wave-length  0.524  micron,  are 
mixed  (for  example,  if  two  rays  of  colored  light  are 
thrown  upon  the  same  spot  so  as  to  be  reflected  from  it 
together),  the  intermediate  colors  are  nearly  produced. 
If,  however,  the  colors,  b*>ing  on  different  sides  of  that 
point,  are  taken  further  and  further  apart  in  the  spec- 
trum, the  mixture  becomes  gradually  whiter  (less  satu- 
rated) until  two  colors  are  found  which  produce  pure 
white  light.  If  the  colors  are  still  further  removed,  a 
purple  results.  Those  pairs  of  colors  which  when  mixed 
produce  wliite  or  gray  light  are  called  complementary  col- 
ors; such  are  red  and  green-blue,  orange  and  blue,  yellow 
and  indigo-blue,  CTeen-yellow  and  violet.  The  sensations 
produced  by  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  however, 
vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  light :  thus,  orange  when 
highly  illuminated  looks  more  yellow  than  when  darker, 
and  the  main  effect  of  increasing  the  illumination  of  a 
color  is  to  add  a  yellow  color-sensation,  called  the  color 
of  brightness.  If,  instead  of  mixing  spectral  colors,  col- 
ored pigments  are  mixed,  very  different  results  are  ob- 
tained :  thus,  while  spectral  blue  and  yellow  produce 
white,  blue  and  yellow  pigments  produce  green.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  blue  pigment  absorbs  nearly  all 
the  yellow  and  red  light,  while  the  yellow  pigment  absorbs 
the  blue  and  violet  light,  so  that  only  the  green  remains 
to  be  reflected.  Colors  vary  in  chroma,  or  freedom  from 
admixture  of  white  light;  in  brightness  or  luminosity; 
and  in  hue,  which  roughly  corresponds  to  the  mean  wave- 
length of  the  light  emitted.  The  numbers  which  measure 
these  quantities,  as  well  as  any  other  system  of  three  num- 
bers for  defining  colors,  are  called  constants  of  color.  Pure 
white  light  and  darkness  are  not  ordinarily  regarded  as 
coloi-s ;  but  white  and  black  objects  are  commonly  spoken 
of  as  colored,  although  the  former  reflect  and  the  latter 
absorb  all  the  rays  of  light  without  separating  them  into 
colors  properly  so  called. 

2.  In  painting :  (a)  The  general  effect  of  all 
the  hues  entering  into  the  composition  of  a 
picture.  (6)  An  effect  of  brilliancy  combined 
with  harmony:  said  either  of  a  work  in  differ- 
ent colors  or  of  a  work  in  monochrome,  or  of 
an  engraving:  as,  the  picture  has  no  color;  the 
engraving  is  full  of  color. 

Though  there  is  no  colour,  strictly  speaking,  in  an  en- 
graving consisting  merely  of  black  and  white  lines,  yet  the 
term  is  often . . .  applied  to  an  engraving  which  is  supposed, 
from  the  varied  character  of  its  lines  and  the  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  to  convey  the  idea  of  varied  local  colour 
as  seen  in  a  painting.        Chatto,  Wood  Engraving,  p.  213. 

3.  Any  distinguishing  hue,  or  the  condition  of 
having  a  distinguishing  hue — that  is,  a  hue  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  prevails  among  objects 
of  the  kind  concerned,  whether  the  prevailing 
hue  be  positive,  as  green,  or  neutral  or  negative, 
as  white  or  black;  hence,  (a)  in  a  picture  or 
view,  or  in  a  fabric  or  other  material  dyed  or 
painted,  any  hue,  especially  a  pure  tint  (often 
implying  a  vivid  one),  other  than  black  and 
white;  (6)  in  human  beings,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  white  races,  a  hue  or  complexion 
other  than  white,  and  especially  black ;  (c)  in 
bot.,  any  hue  except  green.  See  colored,  2. — 4. 
The  natural  hue  of  the  face ;  a  red  or  reddish 
tint ;  flush ;  blush ;  complexion  in  general. 

But  aye  she  drank  the  caiild  water, 
To  keep  her  colour  fine. 

Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  201). 

Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  colour,  and  has 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

My  colour  came  and  went  several  times  with  indignation. 
Sv!ift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ii.  3. 

5.  That  which  is  used  for  coloring;  a  pigment; 
paint. 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fixed,  the  colour's 

Not  dry.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  3. 

By  mixing  his  colours  with  white,  the  artist  obtains  his 
tints.  By  mixing  colours  with  colours,  he  produces  com- 
pound colours,  or  hues ;  and  by  KiVLins  colours  or  tints  with 
black,  he  gete  shades. 

Salter's  Field's  Chromatography,  p.  27. 

6.  pi.  (a)  A  flag,  ensign,  or  standard,  such  as 
is  borne  in  a  military  body,  or  by  a  ship :  so 
called  from  being  usually  marked  by  a  partic- 
ular combination  of  colors :  sometimes  used  as 
a  singular  noun.    Seeflag^. 


color 

1  thought  I  should  have  had  a  tomb  hung  round 
With  tatter'd  colours,  broken  spears. 

Lust's  Dominion,  iv.  5. 
An  author  compares  a  ragged  coin  to  a  tattered  colours. 

Addison. 
The  national  colors  were  waving  in  all  directions. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Lite,  p.  26. 

<6)  A  distinctive  marking  'bj  color  or  colors,  as 
of  a  Tjadge  or  dress ;  specially  colored  insignia ; 
hence,  any  symbol  or  mark  of  identification: 
as,  the  colors  of  a  party ;  the  colors  of  a  boxer ; 
the  colors  of  a  rider  or  an  owner  in  a  horse- 
race. 

In  whate  countre  thay  kaire  that  knyghttes  myghte  knawe 
Iche  kynge  be  his  colours. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2304. 

7t.  An  ornament  of  style. 

Figures  of  poetrie, 
Or  coloures  of  rethorik. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  859. 

8.  Kind;  sort;  variety;  character;  description. 
Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this 

colour.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

He  [Henry  VIII.]  could  send  Cromwell  to  the  block  the 
moment  he  discovered  that  he  was  pursuing  designs  of  a 
colour  which  did  not  recommend  itself  to  him. 

Stuiis,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  244. 

9.  Appearance;  aspect. 

Nothing  is  further  from  colour  or  ground  of  truth,  than 

that  which  you  write  of  Sir  Kobert  Drm'y's  going  to  mass. 

Donne,  Letters,  xxxii. 

A  business  difference  between  communes  will  take  on 
much  the  same  colour  as  a  dispute  between  diggers  in  the 
lawless  West,  and  will  lead  as  directly  to  the  arbitrament 
of  blows.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  479. 

10.  That  which  serves  to  hide  the  real  char- 
acter of  something  and  give  a  false  appearance ; 
mere  appearance;  false  show;  pretense;  guise. 

Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  excuse  ? 

Shak.,  Lucreoe,  1.  267. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  ofV.,iv.  2. 
My  father  instantly  clapped  his  hand  on  myuncle  Toby's 
mouth,  under  colour  of  whispering  in  his  ear. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  29. 

lit.  Reason;  ground;  especially,  good  reason; 
excuse. 

The  most  colour  of  comparison  is  in  the  other  twaine. 
.  .  .  And  thus  as  I  said,  in  these  two  things  may  you 
catche  most  colour  to  compare  the  wealthy  mans  merite 
with  the  merite  of  tribulation. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1673),  f ol.  50. 
I  have  the  wars  for  my  colour,  and  my  pension  shall 
£eem  the  more  reasonable.  Shah.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

What  has  Aecius  done,  to  be  destroy'd? 
At  least,  I  would  have  a  colour. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iv.  3. 
Did  I  attempt  her  with  a  thread-bare  name, 
Un*napt  with  meritorious  actions, 
She  might  with  colour  disallow  my  suit. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Malta,  i.  1. 

12.  An  apparent  or  prima  facie  right,  pretext, 
or  ground :  'especially  used  in  legal  phraseology, 
and  commonly  implying  falsity  or  some  defect 
of  strict  right:  as,  to  extort  money  under  color 
of  office ;  to  hold  possession  Tinder  color  of  title. 

Finding  no  colour  to  detaine  me,  they  dismiss'd  me 
with  much  pitty  of  my  ignorance. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec.  25, 1657. 

[He]  went  also  to  the  houses  of  those  few  families  planted 
there,  and  forced  some  of  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  though  he  had  no  color  of  title  to  that 
place.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  170. 

13.  In  mining,  a  particle  or  scale  of  gold,  as 
shown  when  auriferous  gravel  or  sand  is  panned 
or  washed  out  with  the  batea  or  horn-spoon. 
[Cordilleran  mining  region.]  — 14.  In  ;phren., 
one  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  its  supposed 
function  being  that  of  ^ving  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving colors  or  of  distinguishing  their  shades. 
— 15.  Jn  her.  See  UnetiM-e. — 16.  Animation; 
vividness. 

Ho  couthe  kyndliche  with  colour  discriue, 
Yf  alle  the  worlde  were  whit  other  swanwhit  alle  thynges? 
Piers  Flotoman  (C),  xxi.  214. 

17.  In  music:  (a)  The  various  rhythmic,  me- 
lodic, or  harmonic  characteristics  in  a  composi- 
tion which  constitute  its  individuality,  as  varia- 
tions in  rhythm,  melodic  decorations  or  figures, 
intentional  discords,  etc.  The  use  of  the  term  is 
traceable  to  the  early  use  of  polored  lines  to  assist  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  neumse,  and  also  of  colored  notes  and 
other  signs  in  the  mensural-music.  (J)  The  timbre  or 
quality  of  a  musical  tone.  See  imftre.— Absorp- 
tion of  color.  See  adsorpeioji.— Accidental  colorSi 
acoustic  color,  adjective  color.  See  the  adjectives. — 
Application  colors.  Same  as  spirit  colors. — Artists' 
colors,  the  finer  and  more  expensive  colors  used  by  artists, 
in  distmction  from  the  coarser  colors  used  by  house- 
painters.— Body  color.  See  iiodj/-coior.— Brass-color. 
See  frriMsi.— Broken  colors.  See  6rot«m.— Caie-color. 
See  water-color,  below.—  Coal-tar  colors.  See  coal-tar. 
—  Color  in  pleadlngt,  in  law,  a  false  statement  pleaded 
by  the  defendant,  from  which  the  plaintiff  seems  to  have 
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an  apparent  hut  not  a  sufficient  right,  the  object  being  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  matter  in  avoidance  of  it. — Color  Of 
office,  tlie  semblance  of  right  by  which  a  sheriff  or  other 
officer  assumes  to  do  that  which  the  law  does  not  really 
authorize.  It  implies  an  illegal  act. — Color  Of  title, 
semblance  or  appearance  of  title,  irrespective  of  its  va- 
lidity. According  to  the  stricter  authorities,  to  give  color 
of  title  the  instrument  should  be  good  in  form,  identify 
the  property,  profess  to  convey  it,  and  be  duly  executed ; 
and  in  such  case  possession  under  it  may  ripen  into  per- 
fect title,  irrespective  of  the  void  or  voidable  character 
of  the  instrument.—  Confluent  colors.  See  confluent.— 
Distemper  colors,  colors  gi-ound  in  water  to  a  creamy 
consistency,  to  which  is  added  a  sizing  of  glue  or  white 
of  egg  to  make  them  adhere  to  the  surface  to  which  they 
are  applied.  They  are  generally  used  for  decorating 
plastered  walls  or  ceilings.  Also  called  fresco  colors.— 
Dry  color,  any  dry  pigment  suitable  for  grinding  in  a 
medium  to  be  used  in  painting. — Ecclesiastical  colors, 
liturgical  colors,  colors  for  vestments,  and  for  hangings 
of  the  altar,  sanctuary,  pulpit,  etc.,  varying  according  to 
the  festival,  the  season,  or  the  kind  of  office.  According 
to  the  Roman  sequence  of  colors,  white,  as  the  color  of 
purity  and  joy,  is  used  on  the  festivals  of  Christ,  the  Vir- 
gin, angels,  and  saints  not  martyrs,  and  at  marriages ;  red, 
as  the  color  of  blood,  on  the  feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross  and 
of  martyrs,  and  also  at  Whitsuntide  with  reference  to  the 
tongues  of  fire  (Acts  ii.  3) ;  violet  or  purple,  as  the  peniten- 
tial color,  in  Advent,  Septuagesima,  etc..  Lent,  and  on  vi- 
gils, etc. ;  green,  the  prevailing  color  of  natural  vegetation, 
and  symbolic  of  hope,  on  days  and  during  seasons  not 
otherwise  distinguished,  especially  from  Trinity  to  Advent 
Sunday,  both  exclusive ;  black,  on  Good  Friday,  at  funerals, 
and  at  services  for  the  departed.  These  colors  are  widely 
used  in  Anglican  churches  also,  though  less  frequently  for 
vestmeqts  than  for  hangings.  Some  Anglican  churches 
have  revived  the  old  English  or  Sarum  colors,  namely, 
red  as  the  ordinary  Sunday  color,  as  a  penitential  color 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Even,  and  Whit- 
sun  Even,  and  also  on  the  same  days  as  in  the  Roman  use ; 
white,  throughout  Eastertide ;  yellow,  for  feasts  of  -con- 
fessors ;  blue,  indifferently  with  green ;  and  brown  or 
gray  with  violet,  for  penitential  seasons.  In  the  Greek 
Church  vestments,  etc.,  of  various  colors  are  used,  but 
there  is  no  fixed  or  habitual  sequence  as  in  the  West,  ex- 
cept that  red  is  preferred  for  Lent. — Fast  colors,  those 
colors  which  do  not  wash  out  or  fade  easily  from  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

The  name  oifast  colours  is  given  to  those  which  resist 
the  action  of  light,  air,  water,  alcohol,  dilute  acids  and 
alkalis,  and  of  weak  hypochlorites  and  soap  solution. 

Calvert,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  19. 

Fresco  colors.  Same  as  distemper  colors  (which  see, 
above). — Fundamental  color,  a  color  which,  under  the 
illumination  of  average  diffused  daylight,  produces  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  fundamental  color -sensation.  Also 
called  primary  color.  See  color-sensation. — General  col- 
or, in  painting,  the  effect  in  combination  of  all  the  hues 
or  tones  appearing  in  a  picture.— Gradation  of  color, 
the  continuous  variation  of  the  color-sensations  excited  by 
the  different  parts  of  a  surface. — Graining-colors,  colors 
ground  in  linseed-oil  with  the  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  wax  to  prevent  their  spreading  when  manipulated  with 
a  graining-comb  to  imitate  the  graining  of  various  woods. 
—Ground  color.  See  ground^,  a.— High  color,  (a)  A 
hue  which  excites  intensely  chromatic  color-sensations,  (ft) 
Redness  of  the  complexion. — Intense  color,  a  high  color. 
— Japan  colors,  colors  ground  in  a  medium  called  japan. 
They  are  used  by  coach-  and  car-painters,  and  are  often 
called  coach-colors.  They  are  thinned  with  turpentine 
before  using,  and  dry  dead  or  flat,  that  is,  without  any 
gloss.  They  are  afterward  varnished,  which  brings  out  the 
brilliancy  of  color.— Law  of  color,  the  principle  that 
every  color  of  the  spectrum  can  be  matched  by  a  mixture 
of  some  two  out  of  three  colors,  namely,  the  scarlet  vermil- 
ion of  the  spectrum  at  wave-length  0.639  (Angstrom),  the 
pure  blue  of  the  spectrum  at  wave-length  0.464,  and  a 
green  a  little  more  intense  than  the  pure  green  of  the  spec- 
trum at  wave-length  0.524,  except  only  that  the  green  of 
the  spectrum  contains  a  little  of  both  red  and  blue. — 
Liturgical  colors.  See  ecclesiastical  colors,  above. — 
Local  color,  (a)  in  painting,  the  hue,  or  combination  of 
hues,  special  to  any  object  or  part.  (&)  A  general  system 
of  light  and  shadow  upon  which  the  modeling  and  tint- 
ing of  details  is  executed  ;  chiaroscuro. 

Local  colour  in  all  the  black  and  white  arts  means  the 
translation  of  all  hues  into  their  relative  degrees  of  gray. 
Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  424. 
(c)  Distinct  characteristics,  peculiarities,  or  individual- 
ity :  said  of  a  place,  a  country,  a  period,  etc. 

One  [tower]  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  wall  [of  Ches- 
ter] and  the  other  connected  with  it  by  a  short,  crumbling 
ridge  of  masonry,  they  contribute  to  a  positive  jumble  of 
local  color.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  11. 

Hence — (d)  Analogous  characteristics  in  a  literap^  compo- 
sition.— Low  color,  a  color  of  little  chromatic  intensity. 
— Mixture  of  colors,  a  color  which  throws  upon  the  ret- 
ina a  sum  of  lights  similar  in  quantity,  and  proportionate 
in  intensity,  to  the  lights  which  would  be  projected  by  the 
constituent  colors,  the  sum  of  the  proportions  being  unity. 
Thus,  if  A,  B,  and  C  are  the  lights  thrown  upon  the  retina 
by  three  colors,  and  another  color  projects  a  light  which  is 
the  sum  of  i  A,  J  B,  and  J  C,  then  the  latter  is  said  to  be  a 
miacture  of  A,  B,  and  C— Moist  color.  See  water-color, 
below. — Neutral  color,  a  color  which  matches  a  mixture 
of  white  and  black.— Oil-color,  a  pigment  of  any  kind 
ground  in  linseed-  or  poppy-oil.  The  former  oil  is  gener- 
ally used  for  house-paints,  the  latter  for  artists'  colors. — 
Persons  of  color,  specifically,  persons  having  any  pro- 
portion, however  small,  of  African  blood. 

Marriages  between  white  men  and  women  of  colour  are 
by  no  means  rare.  M'Culloch,  Geog.  Diet.,  Brazil. 

Positive  colors,  those  colors  which  are  unbroken  by  such 
accidents  as  affect  neutral  colors.— Primary  colors,  (a) 
The  seven  colors  into  which  Newton  arbitrarily  divided 
the  spectrum.  See  def .  1,  above.  (&)  The  colors  red,  yel- 
low, and  blue,  from  the  mixture  of  which  it  was  errone- 
ously supposed  (from  the  facts  of  the  mechanical  mixture 
of  pigments)  all  other  colors  could  be  produced,  (c)  The 
red,  green,  and  violet  light  of  the  spectrum,  from  the 
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mixture  of  which  all  other  colors  can  be  produced.  Also 
called  fundamental  colors.— Pulp-colors,  the  name  given 
by  paper-stainers  and  calico-printers  to  colors  ground  in 
water.— Pure  color,  (a)  A  color  produced  by  homoge. 
neons  light,  (b)  Any  very  brilliant  or  decided  color,  (c) 
In  painting,  color  in  which  each  hue  is  lighted  or  shaded 
only  with  a  modification  of  itself,  and  not  with  a  totally 
different  hue.  Thus,  abrick  wall  painted  in  pure  color  will 
be  red  in  both  sunlight  and  shadow,  as  distinguished  from 
a  representation  of  such  a  wall  as  red  in  the  sun,  and  blue, 
gray,  or  brown  in  the  shade.— Secondary  colors.  See 
secojwfa)-!/.— Spirit  colors,  certain  colors  obtained  in  cal- 
ico-printing, so  called  from  the  use  of  "spirits,"  the  tech- 
nical name  for  the  acid  solutions  of  tin,  in  applying  the 
colors.  Also  called  application  coiors.- Subjective  col- 
ors. Same  as  accidenial  colors  (which  see,  under  acdden- 
«oO.— Substantive  color.  See  adjective  color,  imder 
adjective.— To  cast  COlort,  to  lose  color ;  change  color. 
He  cast  al  his  colour  and  bi-com  pale. 

William  of  PaXeme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  881, 
To  change  color,  to  turn  red  or  pale :  said  of  a  person. 
Canst  thou  quake  and  change  thy  colour! 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  iii.  6. 

To  fear  no  colorst,  to  fear  no  enemy :  probably  at  fliat 
a  military  expression.    B.  Jonson;  Swift. 

I  can  tell  thee  where  that  saying  was  born,  of,  I /ear  no 
colours.  .  .  .  In  the  wars.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  6. 

To  match  colors,  to  find  colors  which  produce  the  same 
color-sensations.— To  Show  one's  colors,  to  declare  one's 
opinions,  sentiments,  or  intentions. — Tube-COlors,  oil- 
colors  put  up  in  collapsible  tin  tubes,  for  the  use  of  artists. 
— Varnish  colors,  a  class  of  colors  used  in  glass-painting. 
They  are  soft,  and  form  when  applied  a  kind  of  glaze  upon 
the  surface  of  the  glass.— Vitriflable  colors,  the  oxida  ol 
various  metals  ground  to  a  paste  in  a  medium,  usually  oil 
of  tui'pentine,  and  used  for  decorating  pottery.  Thecolors 
are  developed  by  being  fused  into  the  glaze  at  a  high  tem- 
perature in  a  kiln.— Water-color,  (o)  A  pigment  ground 
in  water  containing  a  small  amount  of  glue,  glycerin, 
honey,  or  molasses,  to  cause  it  to  bind  and  adhere  to  the 
surface  on  which  it  is  appUed.  When  pressed  into  molds 
and  thoroughly  dried,  they  are  called  cake-colors;  but  when 
sold  in  the  form  of  a  stiff  paste  they  are  called  mojgf  col- 
ors, (b)  A  painting  done  in  such  pigments.— Young- 
Helmholtz  theory  of  color  [named  for  Thomas  Young 
(1773-1829),  who,  however,  did  not  prove  the  theory,  and 
Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand  Helmholtz,  born  1821],  the 
doctrine  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  nerves  in  the  retma, 
giving  respectively  sensations  of  red,  green,  and  violet,  and 
that  all  other  color-sensations  are  due  to  the  simultaneous 
excitation  of  two  kinds  of  nerves  or  of  all  three. =Syil, 
1..  Shade,  Tint,  etc.  See  Ariel.— 10.  Plea,  pretext,  sem- 
blance, disguise. 

color,  colour  (kul'or),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
eolloure,  coloure;  <  ME.  colouren,  coloren,  <  OP. 
colorer,  P.  colorer  =  Sp.  Pg.  colorar  (Pg.  also 
corar)  =  It.  colorare,  color  (cf .  P.  colorier,  OF. 
colorir  (>  D.  hleuren  =  G.  colorieren  =  Dan. 
kolorere  =  Sw.  holorera)  =  Sp.  Pg.  colorear  and 
colorir  =  It.  colorire,  color,  paint,  adorn),  <  L. 
colorare,  give  a  color  to,  color,  <  color,  color: 
see  color,  n.  Ct.  colorish.}  I.  trans.  1.  To  give 
or  apply  a  color  to ;  change  or  alter  the  color 
or  hue  of;  dye;  tinge;  paint;  stain. 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat  [that  is,  with 
smoke].  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1.  ' 

2.  Figuratively — (a)  To  cause  to  appear  differ- 
ent from  the  reality;  give  a  specious  appear- 
ance to;  set  in  a  fair  light;  palliate;  excuse; 
make  plausible. 

He  colours  the  falsehood  of  .^neas  by  an  express  com- 
mand of  Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  iEneid. 

We  have  scarce  heard  of  an  insurrection  that  was  not 
coloured  with  grievances  of  the  highest  kind. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

(6)  To  give  a  special  character  or  distinguish- 
ing qufflity  to,  analogous  to  color  in  a  material 
object. 

Most  [writings]  display  the  individual  peculiarities  ol ' 
their  authors,  and  are  colored  by  personal  feelings. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  233. 

Coloring  matter,  any  element  from  which  the  color  of 
natm'al  objects  is  derived,  or  any  substance  employed  in 
the  arts  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  color.— Coloring 
tool,  in  seal-engraving,  a  tool  used  for  cutting  color-lines 
upon  the  field  of  work.  It  has  two  cutting  edges ;  one, 
placed  in  a  line  already  cut,  serves  as  a  gage  to  fix  the 
distance  of  the  next  line. — To  color  (a  stranger's)  ^oodBt, 
to  allow  him  to  enter  goods  at  the  custom-house  m  one's 
name,  to  avoid  the  alien's  duty :  said  of  a  freeman. 

The  said  marchants  shal  not  allow  any  man  which  is 
not  of  their  company,  nor  shal  not  colour  his  goods  and 
marchandize  vnder  their  company. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 174. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  red  in  the  face; 
flush;  blush:  as,  he  colored  from  bashfulness: 
often  followed  by  up. 

"If  you  believed  it  impossible  to  be  true,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, colouring  with  astonishment  and  disdain,  "I  won- 
der you  took  the  trouble  of  coming  so  far." 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  301. 

colorability,  colourability  (kul'or-arbil'i-tj), 
n.  [<  colorable,  colourable,:  see  -biUty.^  1.  The 
power  of  absorbing  or  receiving  color. 

The  colourability  of  the  lichens  is  not  a  property  ol  theae 
plants  as  a  whole. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  376. 

3.  Speciousness;  plausibility. 
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colorable,  colourable  (kul'pr-a-T)l),  a.  [<  color, 
colour,  +  -able,  after  LL.  colofabilis,  chromatic 
(in  music),  <  L.  eolorare,  color:  see  color,  v.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  colored;  capable  of  being 
dyed,  painted,  tinged,  or  stained. —  2.  Specious ; 
plausible;  giving  an  appearance  of  right,  fair- 
ness, or  fitness,  especially  a  false  appearance : 
as,  a  colorable  pretext;  a  colorable  excuse. 

Among  the  many  curious  objections  which  have  ap- 
peared against  the  proposed  constitution,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  the  least  colourable  is  derived  from  tlie 
want  of  some  provision  respecting  the  debts  due  to  the 
United  States.  A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  84. 

Every  one  hastened  to  urge  some  former  service  or 
some  present  necessity  as  a  colorable  plea  for  obtaining  a 
grant  of  some  of  the  suppressed  lands. 

/.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  862. 

His  wives  — the  deadly-lively  sort  of  ladies  whose  por- 
traits are,  if  not  a  justiilcatlon,  at  least  a  colourable  occa- 
sion for  understanding  the  readiness  wilihwhich  he  (Henry 
VIII.]  put' them  away. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  247. 
=Syn.  2.  Specious,  Plausible,  etc.    See  ostensible. 

colorableness,  colourableness  (kul'or-a-bl- 
nes),  ».    Spaciousness;  plausibleness'.' 

■colorably,  colourably  (kul'or-a-bli),  adv.  Spe- 
ciously; plausibly. 

Ellsha's  servant,  Gehazi,  a  bribing  brother,  he  came 
colorably  to  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1560. 

Colorado  beetle.    See  beetle^. 

'Coloradoite  (kol-o-ra ' do-it),  ».  l<  Colorado 
(see  def . )  +  -ite^.']  A  native  tellurid  of  mercury, 
a  rare  metallic  mineral,  found  in  Colorado. 

colorant  (kul'or-ant),  n.  [<  L.  coloran(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  eolorare,  color:  see  color,  «.]  A  coloring 
matter. 

This  wonderful  colorant  [rosaniline]  may  be  constituted 
by  the  action  of  almost  any  of  the  oxidizing  agents  known 
in  chemistry  upon  aniline.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  207. 

colorate  (kul'or-at),  a.  [<  L.  coloratus,  pp.  of 
eolorare,  color:  see  color,  v.'}  Colored;  dyed 
or  tinged  with  some  color.     [Eare.] 

Had  the  tunicles  and  humours  of  the  eye  been  colorate. 
Bay,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 
iCOloration  (kul-o-ra'shon),  n.  [=  P.  coloration 
=  Sp.  coloracion  =  It.  colorazione,  <  L.  as  if  *co- 
ioraUo(rt-),  <  eolorare,  pp.  coloratus,  color:  see 
eolor,v.']  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  coloring,  or 
the  state  of  being  colored ;  a  coloring. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  increase  of  the  aper- 
ture of  object-glasses  was  the  coloration  of  the  image  pro- 
duced. 


2.  Specifically,  the  special  character  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  colors  and  colored  marks  on  a 
surface ;  an  arrangement  of  colors. 

The  slender  whip-snakes  are  rendered  almost  invisible 
as  they  glide  among  the  foliage  by  a  similar  colorralion. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  64. 

«olorational  (kul-o-ra'shon-al),  a.  [<  colora- 
tion +  -al.2  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  dependent 
on  color:  as,  colorational  changes. 

'COlorature  (kul'gr-a-Jur),  n.  [=  G-.  coloraturen 
=  Dan.  holoratur,  '<,  It.  coloratura,  <  LL.  as  if 
*coloralMra  (cf.  colordbilis:  see  colorable),  <  L. 
eolorare,  pp.  coloratus,  color:  see  color,  «.]  A 
general  term  for  runs,  trills,  and  other  florid 
decorations  in  vocal  music,  in  which  single  syl- 
lables of  the  words  are  to  be  sung  to  two  or 
more  tones.    Also  called  coloring. 

icolor-bearer  (kul'or-bar"er),  «.  One  who 
bears  a  flag ;  an  officer  or  a  soldier  who  carries 
the  colors. 

'Color-blind  (kul'or-blind),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  In- 
capable of  perceiving  certain  colors.    See  color- 


Some  men  are  verse-deaf  as  others  are  colar-blinci, 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  273. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  incapable  of  accurately 
distinguishing  colors,  or  certain  colors;  such 
persons  collectively. 

Another  engineer  bad  by  some  oversight  not  been  test- 
ed in  his  division,  and  this  led  to  his  examination  and  . . . 
conviction  by  the  writer  as  a  color-blind. 

Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXVI.  438. 
color-blindness  (kuror-blind"nes),  n.  Incapa- 
city for  perceiving  colors,  independent  of  the 
capacity  for  distinguishing  light  and  shade,  and 
form.  It  is  not  a  mere  incapacity  for  distinguishing 
■colors  (tor  this  might  be  due  to  want  of  training),  but  an 
absence  or  great  weakness  of  the  sensations  upon  which  the 
power  of  distinguishing  colors  must  be  founded.  Color- 
blindness may  be  total,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all  per- 
ception of  colors  as  such,  independently  of  light  and  shade, 
all  colors  appearing  simply  as  shades ;  or  partial,  the  en- 
tire or  partial  inability  to  distinguish  particular  colors 
mdependently  of  difference  of  light  and  shade.  The  most 
common  form  of  the  latter  detect  is  the  inability  to  per- 
ceive red  as  a  distinct  color,  red  objects  being  confounded 
with  gray  or  green,  and  next  in  frequency  is  the  inability 
to  perceive  green.  The  color  which  to  a  normal  eye  is 
complementary  to  the  defective  color  appears  as  gray; 
and  a  mixture  of  white  and  black  (gray)  of  the  proper 
luminosity  certainly  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  color- 
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*'J"Vi  from  the  defective  color  (red  or  green).  The  results 
of  statistical  inquiries  as  to  the  prevalence  of  color-blind- 
ness show  its  existence  in  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  males, 
while  among  women  the  number  of  cases  seems  to  be 
considerablyunder  1  per  cent.  Also  called  daltonism  and 
aehronmtopsia. 

color-box  (kul'or-boks),  n.  1.  A  portable  box 
for  holding  artists'  colors,  brushes,  etc.— 2. 
An  instrument,  invented  by  Maxwell,  for  mix- 
ing the  light  of  any  three  portions  of  the  spec- 
trum ia  any  required  proportions. 

color-chart  (kul'or-chart),  «.  A  variously  col- 
ored surface  with  lines  of  reference  to  facilitate 
the  identification  of  colors. 

color-circle  (knl'or-s6r''kl),  n.  An  arrange- 
ment of  the  hues  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet,  and  purple,  in  this  order,  about  the 
circumference  of  a  circle. 

color-combination  (kuror-kom-bi-na^shon),  n. 
A  juxtaposition  of  colors. 

color-comparator  (kul'or-kom'''pa-ra-tor),  n. 
An  apparatus  used  in  comparing 'tiuts  of  the 
same  color. 

color-cone  (kul'or-kou),  n.  A  regular  arrange- 
ment of  colors  in  a  cone,  the  vertex  being  black, 
the  axis  gray,  every  circumference  a  color-cir- 
cle, and  the  intermediate  parts  intermediate  in 
color. 

color-contrast  (kul'or-kon'''trast),  n.  A  con- 
trast of  colors. 

color-cylinder  (kul'or-sil"in-der),  n.  A  regu- 
lar arrangement  of  colors  in  a  cylinder,  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  color-cone. 

color-diagram  (kul'or-di"'a-gram),  n.  A  dia- 
gram in  which  the  colors  are  laid  down  upon  an 
exact  system — Newton's  color-diagram,  a  plane 
diagram  in  which  any  four  points  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
to  represent  any  four  colors,  and  the  other  points  in  the 
plane  represent  the  other  colors,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  colors  produced  by  the  mixture  of  any  two  colors  lie 
invariably  on  one  right  line. 

color-doctor  (kul'gr-dok"tor),  n.  In  calico- 
primting,  a  ruler  or  Blade  having  a  slight  recip- 
rocating motion,  placed  in  contact  with  the  en- 
graved roll  to  distribute  the  coloring  material. 

colored,  coloured  (kul'ord),  p.  a.  [<  color,  col- 
our, +  -ea!2.]  1.  Having  a  color ;  dyed;  tinged; 
painted  or  stained. — 3.  Having  a  distinguish- 
ing hue.  (0!)  Having  some  other  hue  than  white  or 
black,  especially  a  bright  or  vivid  hue,  as  red,  purple, 
blue,  etc. :  as,  a  colored  ribbon. 

Several  fragments  of  gold,  eolour'd  silk,  and  linen  were 
also  found,  the  relics  of  the  regal  dress  in  which  it  was 
customary  ...  to  inter  kings.  Fairholt,  I.  62,  note. 

Take  my  eolour'd  hat  and  cloak.    Shah. ,  T.  of  the  S. ,  i.  1. 

(&)  In  bot.,  of  any  hue  but  green :  as,  a  colored  leaf,  (c) 
Having  a  dark  or  black  color  of  the  skin ;  black  or  mu- 
latto ;  specifically,  in  the  United  States,  belonging  wholly 
or  partly  to  the  African  race ;  having  or  partaking  of  tiie 
color  of  the  negro.  In  census-tables,  etc.,  the  term  is 
often  used  to  include  Indians,  Chinese,  etc. 

What  practical  security  has  the  colored  citizen  for  his 
right  [of  suffrage]  ?  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  387. 

Hence  —  (d)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  negroes,  or  to  persons 
partly  of  negro  origin :  as,  the  colored  vote. 
3.  Having  a  specious  appearance ;  deceptive : 

as,  a  colored  statement Colored  glass.  See  glass. 

—  Colored  light,  a  mixture  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  with 
charcoal  and  sulphur,  or  other  ingredients  that  burn  with 
a  bright-colored  flame,  used  for  night-signals  and  militaiy 
and  pyrotechnic  purposes.  The  salts  chiefly  used  to  give 
colored  flames  are  barium  chlorate,  which  imparts  a  green 
color ;  strontium  nitrate,  red ;  sodium  chlorid  or  nitrate, 
yellow ;  potassium  chlorid  or  nitrate,  violet. 

color-eqtuatiou  (kul '  or  -  e  -  kwa  "  zhon),  n.  An 
equation  in  which  the  different  terms  added  to- 
gether represent  lights  which  impinge  simul- 
taneously upon  the  retina,  and  in  which  the 
sign  of  equality  implies  the  exact  matching  of 
the  colors  of  the  light  on  the  two  sides. 

COlorer,  COlourer  (kul'or-er),  n.  One  who  uses 
colors :  as,  painters  and  colorers.  [Often  used 
with  a  suggestion  of  merely  mechanical  work.] 

color-guard  (kul'or-gard),  n.  In  the  United 
States  army,  a  guard  attached  to  each  infantry 
battalion,  having  charge  of  the  national  and 
regimental  colors,  it  is  composed  of  a  color-sergeant 
and  seven  corporals,  who  are  selected  for  this  service  from 
the  men  most  distinguished  for  courage,  and  for  precision 
under  arms  and  in  marching.  The  color-sergeant  carries 
the  national  colors.  In  the  American  civil  war  each  regi- 
ment carried  a  national  flag  and  a  State  flag,  the  latter 
usually  borne  by  a  corporal. 

colorific  (kul-o-rif'ik),  a.  [=  F.  colorifique  — 
Pg.  It.  colorifico,  <  L.  color,  color,  +  -ficus,  < 
facere,  make.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  pro- 
ducing colors,  dyes,  or  hues;  able  to  give  color 
or  tint  to  other  bodies. — 2.  Pertaining  to  color 
or  color-sensations. 

The  several  rays  do  not  suffer  any  change  in  their  eol- 
orifia  qualities.  Sir  I.  Newton,  Opticks. 

The  refrangibility  of  calorific  rays  cannot  extend  much 
beyond  that  of  colorific  light. 

W.  Herschel,  quoted  in  Smithsonian  Sep.,  1880,  p.  668. 


color-line 

Colorific  intensity,  the  chroma  of  a  color-sensation,  or 
its  departure  from  a  neutral  tint. 

colorimeter  (kul-g-rim'e-ter),  n.  [=  P.  colori- 
mMre,  <  L.  color,  color,  +  metrum,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  strength  of 
colors,  especially  of  dyes,  it  consists  essentiaUy  of 
two  glass  tubes  of  the  same  size,  placed  side  by  side  on  a 
stand.  They  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  15 
inches  high,  and  graduated.  A  standard  solution  of  the 
color  is  placed  in  one  tube,  and  in  the  other  is  placed  a 
solution  of  the  sample  to  be  tested.  To  the  darker  solu- 
tion enough  water  is  added  to  bring  both  solutions  to  the 
same  depth  of  color,  and  from  this  is  calculated  the 
strength  of  the  tested  sample. 

colorimetric  (kul"o-ri-met'rik),  a.  [<  colorime- 
try  +  -«c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  colorime- 
ter or  colorimetry. 

colorimetry  (kul-g-rim'e-tri),  n.  [As  colorime- 
ter +  -y^.'\  The  determination  of  the  strength 
of  colors,  especially  of  dyes,  by  means  of  a  col- 
orimeter. 

colorine  (kul'gr-in),  n.  [<  color  +  -iree^.]  A 
dry  alcoholic  extract  of  madder,  consisting  es- 
sentially of  alizarin,  purpurin,  fatty  matter, 
and  other  substances  soluble  in  alcohol,  present 
in  garancine. 

coloring,  colouring  (kul'gr-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  color,  colour,  !).]  1.  The  act  or  art  of  ap- 
plying or  combining  colors,  as  in  painting. — 

2.  A  combination  of  color;  tints  or  hues  col- 
lectively; effect  of  a  combination  of  tints,  as 
in  a  picture  or  natural  landscape. 

The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality. 

Wordsworth,  Immortality,  st.  10. 

3.  A  particular  use  of  color,  or  style  of  combin- 
ing colors,  as  in  the  work  of  an  artist. 

They  who  propose  to  themselves  in  the  training  of  an 
artist  that  he  should  unite  the  colouring  of  Tintoret,  the 
finish  of  Albert  Durer,  and  the  tenderness  of  Correggio. 
Ruskin,  Modern  Painters,  III.  iii.  |  26. 

4.  A  peculiar  character  or  indefinable  tone 
analogous  to  the  effect  of  a  general  hue  or  tint, 
or  of  the  combination  of  colors  in  a  painting : 
said  especially  of  tendency  or  style  in  writing 
or  speaking. 

The  Castilian  poet  has  successfully  given  to  what  he 
adopted  the  coloring  of  his  own  national  manners. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  74. 

5.  A  specious  appearance;  pretense;  show: 
as,  the  story  has  a  coloring  of  truth. 

The  usurpations  of  the  legislature  might  be  so  flagrant 
and  so  sudden  as  to  admit  of  no  specious  colouring. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  49. 

6.  In  music,  same  as  colorature. —  7.  The  com- 
mercial name  for  a  preparation  of  caramel  used 
to  color  soups  and  gravies.  See  caramel,  1. — 
Bronze  coloring.    See  bronze. 

colorisht,  colourisht  (kul'gr-ish),  v.  t.  [<  OF. 
coloriss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  colorir,  cou- 
lorir,  P.  colorier  (=  Sp.  Pg.  colorir  =  It.  colorire), 
color,  paint,  adorn,  a  var.  of  OF.  and  P.  colorer  : 
see  color,  v.,  and  -Ml.]  To  color;  paint;  re- 
new the  color  of. 

Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content,  with  Plato, 
that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that  intellectual 
acquisition  were  but  reminiscential  evocation,  and  new 
impressions  but  the  colourishing  of  old  stamps  which  stood 
pale  in  the  soul  before. 

Sir  T.  Brornne,  Vulg.  Err.,  To  the  Reader. 

colorist,  colourist  (kul'gr-ist),  n.  [=  p.  color- 
iste  (>B.  Dan.  Jcolorist  ='G.  colorist)  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  colorista,  <  ML.  colorista,  <  L.  color,  color:  see 
color,  n.,  and  -ist.']  One  who  colors;  a  paint- 
er; especially,  when  used  absolutely,  a  painter 
whose  works  are  notable  for  beauty  of  color. 
The  great  colourists  of  former  times. 

Malone,  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 
color-lake  (kul'gr-lak),  n.    See  lake. 

The  beautiful  red  combination  of  alizarin  with  alumina 
is  generally  known  as  a  colour-lake  and  not  as  a  colouring 
matter  proper.     Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  26. 

colorless,  colourless  (kul'gr-les),  a.  [<  color, 
colour,  +  -less.']  Destitute  of  color;  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  hue ;  transparent,  blanched, 
or  entirely  white :  as,  colorless  water,  glass,  or 
gas ;  colorless  cheeks  or  hair. 

Light  reflected  merely  from  the  outer  surface  of  bodies 
is  in  general  colourless.    Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  15. 

colorlessness,  colourlessness  (kul'gr-les-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  without 
color  or  distinctive  hue. 

color-line  (kul'gr-lin),  n.  1.  In  the  United 
States,  the  social  or  political  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  the  white  or  dominant  class  and 
persons  of  pure  or  mixed  African  descent, — 2. 
pi.  In  seal-engraving,  and  in  heraldic  work  in 
black  and  white,  fine  parallel  lines  engraved 
upon  the  field  for  the  conventional  expression 
of  heraldic  colors. 


colorman 

colorman,  colourman  (kul'or-man),  n. ;  pi.  col- 

ormen,  colourmen  (-men).  One  wlio  prepares 
and  sells  colors.     [Eng.] 

color-party  (kul'or-par''ti),  TO.  In  the  Englisli 
service,  the  two  officers  who  carry  the  colors  of 
a  regiment,  usually  the  two  junior  lieutenants. 
Four  sergeants  are  told  off  to  assist,  one  be- 
tween the  two  officers  and  three  in  rear  rank. 

color-printing  (kul'or-prin"ting),  n.  Printing 
with  one  color  after  another,  or  in  different 
colors  at  once  occupying  parts  of  the  sheet. 

color-reaction  (kul'or-re-ak"shon),  TO.  See  re- 
action. 

color-sensation  (kuror-sen-sa"shqn),  TO.  A  sen- 
sation of  the  kind  produced  by  tie  excitation 
of  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Such  sensations  are 
of  threefold  variabOity,  differing  in  luminosity, 

chroma,  and  hue.     See  color,  1 Fundamental 

color-sensation,  one  of  the  three  hues  out  of  which  all 
others  are  composed.  These  seem  to  be  a  piue  red,  green, 
and  blue  or  violet. 

color-sense  (kul'gr-sens),  TO.  The  power  of  per- 
ceiving color ;  the  sense  for  color. 

color-sergeant  (kuror-sar"jent),  TO.  A  sergeant 
who  has  charge  of  company  orregimental  colors. 
In  the  British  army  he  is  a  non-commissioned  officer  who 
ranks  higher  and  receives  better  pay  than  an  ordinary  ser- 
geant, and,  in  addition  to  discharging  the  ordtnary  duties 
of  a  sergeant,  attends  the  colors  in  the  Held  or  near  head- 
quarters. There  is  one  to  each  company  or  battalion  of 
infantry.  They  are  selected  for  meritorious  service,  and 
wear  an  hohorary  badge  over  the  chevron.  A  color-ser- 
geant can  be  degraded  only  by  court  martial.  In  the 
United  States  army  a  color-sergeant  is  one  of  the  regular 
sergeants  detailed  to  carry  the  regimental  colors.  He  re- 
ceives no  higher  pay,  but  is  relieved  of  the  other  duties 
of  a  sergeant.    See  color-guard. 

color-striker  (kul'or-stri"ker),  TO.  A  practical 
color-maker.  [Eng.]  [in  making  chemical  colors 
(chrome-yellow,  Prussian  blue,  chi'ome-green,  etc.),  one  is 
said  to  strike  the  color  when  the  proper  chemical  salt  is 
added  to  another  solution  to  produce  the  precipitate  of 
color.  This  use  of  the  word  strike  is  primarily  English, 
but  is  current  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States.] 

color-triangle  (kuror-tri"ang-gl),  TO.  A  color- 
diagram  in  the  f orrd'  of  a  triangle  so  arranged 
that  all  colors  are  represented  by  points  within 
it,  and  aU  points  within  it  represent  possible 
colors,  except  certain  points  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  vertex  representing  the  fundamen- 
tal green. 

color-variation  (kul'or-va-ri-a"shon),  TO.  In 
zool.,  difference  or  variability  in  color  -within 
specific  limits,  as  in  color-varieties  of  the  same 
species.  There  is  in  many  cases  a  wide  range  of  color- 
variation,  sometimes  correlated  with  geographical  distri- 
bution, and  no  doubt  dependent  upon  climatic  and  other 
conditions  of  environment ;  but  in  many  other  instances 
it  appears  to  be  an  individual  variation  referable  to  no 
known  cause.  Specific  categories  of  color-variation  are 
albinism,  melanism,  and  erythrism.  (See  these  words.) 
The  regular  occurrence  of  some  kinds  of  color-variation  is 
called  dichronmtism,  examples  of  which  are  the  gray  and 
red  phases  of  many  owls,  and  the  white  or  colorless  and 
variously  colored  phases  of  many  herons.  Regularly  re- 
curring or  periodical  changes  of  color,  according  to  age, 
sex,  or  season  of  the  year,  do  not  constitute  color-variation. 

color-variety  (kuror-va-ri"e-ti),  n.  In  eool.,  a 
variety  of  a  species  characterized  by  a  pecu- 
liar color,  or  by  an  arrangement  of  colors  dif- 
ferent from  that  seen  in  other  varieties.  Such 
characters  are  sometimes  constant  in  a  great  number  of 
individuals,  and  are  supposed  by  many  naturalists  to  in- 
dicate a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  races.  The  common 
black  and  gray  squirrels  of  the  eastern  United  States  are 

.well-marked  color-varieties  of  the  same  species,  thou^i 
they  were  formerly  described  as  two  distinct  species. 

colossal  (ko-los'al),  a.  [=  D.  holossaal  =  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  Ic'olossdi,  after  E.  colossal  =  Sp.  colosal 
=  Pg.  colossal  =  It.  colossale,  <  L.  colossus,  a 
colossus :  see  colossus  and  -al.l  Like  a  colossus ; 
of  extraordinary  size ;  huge ;  gigantic. 

This  great  colossal  system  of  empire,  thus  founded  on 
commerce.  Pownall,  Study  of  Antiquities,  p.  95. 

let  his  great  example  stand 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  land. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  ■Wellington,  viii. 
The  great  banqueting-hall  .  .  .  contains  a  coios«aZ  chim- 
ney-piece, with  a  fireplace  large  enough  to  roast,  not  an  ox, 
but  a  herd  of  oxen.        H,  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  254. 
=Syn.  Immense,  enormous,  prodigious. 

colosset  (ko-los'),  ™.  [<  p.  colosse,  <  L.  colossus : 
see  colossus.^    Same  as  colossus. 

In  another  Court  not  farre  from  this,  stand  foure  other 
Colossees,  or  huge  Images  of  Copper. 

Furchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  469. 

colosseant  (kol-o-se'an),  a.    [<  L.  colosseus,  also 
colossiceus,  <  Gr.  KoXoaaialoQ,  colossal,  <  Koh>(ya6^, 
a  colossus :  see  colossus.']   Like  a  colossus ;  gi- 
gantic; colossal. 
Among  others  he  mentions  the  colossean  statue  of  Juno. 
Harris,  Philol.  Inquiries. 

Colossendeidae  (kol"o-sen-de'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Colossendeis  +  -ida;.]  A  family  of  sea-spiders, 
of  the  order  Pycnogonida  (or  Podosomata),  typi- 
fied by  the  genjis  Colossendeis,  with  the  mandi- 
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bles  rudimentary  or  lacking,  and  palpi  present. 
It  is  the  largest  family  of  the  order.    Some  of  the  species 
measure  nearly  2  feet  across  the  outstretched  legs. 
Colossendeis  (kol-o-sen'de-is),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Ko^aadg,  colossus,  +  NL.  Endeis,  q.  v.]     A  ge- 


Colossendeis  teptorhynchus.    After  Carpenter. 

nus  of  sea-spiders,  typical  of  the  family  Colos- 
sendeidae. C.  colossea  and  C.  leptorhynchus  are 
examples. 

Colosseum,  Coliseum  (kol-o-,  kol-i-se'um),  n. 
[The  form  Coliseum  (after  ML.  Coliseum,  >  E. 
ColisSe  =  Sp.  Coliseo  =  Pg.  Coliseo,  Coliseu  =  It. 
CoUseo,  Culiseo)  is  now  less  common  than  Colos- 
seum (=  D.  Gr.  Dan.  Kolosseum  =  It.  Colosseo), 
<  L.  (ML.  NL.)  Colosseum,  prop.  neut.  of  L. 
colosseus  (^colossiceus),  colossal:  see  colossean, 
colossus.^  A  name  given  on  aecoimt  of  its  size 
to  the  Flavian  amphitheater  in  Home,  the  great- 
est of  ancient  amphitheaters,  which  was  begun 
by  the  emperor  Vespasian  (Titus  Flavins  Sabi- 
nus),  and  finished  by  his  son  Titus  in  A.  D.  80. 
A  large  portion  of  the  structure  still  exists,  part  of  the 
wall  being  entire.  The  outline  of  the  Colosseum  is  ellip- 
tic, the  exterior  length  of  the  building  being  607  feet,  and 
its  breadth  512  feet ;  it  is  pierced  with  80  vaulted  open- 
ings or  vomitories  in  the  ground  story,  over  which  are 
superimposed  on  the  exterior  face  three  other  stories,  the 
whole  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  159  feet.  The 
lower  story  is  decorated  between  the  arches  with  Doric 
semi-columns;  the  second  and  third  stories,  also  with 
arched  openings,  bear  respectively  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
semi-columns ;  and  the  fourth  story,  which  is  higher  than 
the  others,  and  walled  in,  bears  an  equal  number  of  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  and  is  pierced  in  alternate  intercolumnia- 
tions  with  rectangular  windows,  and  in  the  remaining  in- 
tercolumniations  with  smaller  rectangular  openings  at  a 
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Remains  of  the  Colosseum,  or  Flavian  Amphitheater. 

lower  level.  The  arena  is  253  by  153  feet,  and  covers  ex- 
tensive substructions  provided  for  the  needs  and  machinery 
of  ordinary  gladiatorial  displays,  and  for  the  flooding  of 
the  arena  to  convert  the  amphitheater  into  a  place  for 
naval  contests  when  required.  A  system  of  awnings  was 
provided  for  shading  the  entire  interior.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Colosseum  provided  seats  for  87,000  spectators. 
Tlhe  exterior  of  the  building  is  faced  with  blocks  of  traver- 
tin ;  the  interior  is  built  of  brick,  with  considerable  use  of 
marble.    See  amphitheater. 

colossi,  TO.    Plural  of  colossus. 

Colossian  (ko-log'ian),  a.  and  to.  [Of.  L.  Colos- 
senses,  n.  pi.,'  Colossimis,  a. ;  <  Colossce,  <  Gr.  Ko- 
h)aaai :  see  def .]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Colossse. 

II.  re.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Colos- 
S£B,  an  ancient  city  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor ; 
specifically,  one  of  the  Christians  of  GoIossbb,  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  one  of  the  epistles  form- 
ing part  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament. — 
2.  pi.  The  abbreviated  title  of  one  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  "  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  Colossians."  it  was  probably  written 
during  the  earlier  part  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Eome, 
about  A.  D.  62.  Gnostic  and  ascetic  teachers  had  invaded 
the  church,  and  the  object  of  the  epistle  is  to  set  before 
the  disciples  their  real  relation  to  Christ,  and  the  conse- 
quent largeness  of  both  their  spiritual  life  and  their  spir* 
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itual  liberty.  There  is  much  in  common,  in  the  spirit,  the 
thoughts,  and  even  the  phraseology  of  this  epistle,  with 
that  to  the  Bphesians,  which  was  written  and  sent  about 
the  same  time.  Often  abbreviated  Col. 
colossict  (ko-los'ik),  a.  [<  L.  eolossicus,  <  Gr. 
iio?Mac!cic6g,  colossal,  <  KoTioaadg,  a  colossus:  see- 
colossus.]  Colossal:  as,  "Colossick  statues," 
Chapman,  Bussy  D'Ambois,  i.  1. 

A  certain  instrument  that  lent  supportance 

To  your  colosde  greatness.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  i. 

Colossochelys  (kol-o-sok'e-lis),  to.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
mMiaadg,  a  colossus,  +  ;ir^/lt)f,  a  tortoise.]  A 
genus  of  colossal  fossil  land-tortoises,  of  the 
family  Testudi/nidce.  C.  atlas  is  supposed  to  have  been; 
from  12  to  14  feet  long.  The  remains  occur  in  the  Sivalik 
hills  in  northern  India.  Falconer  and  Cautley. 
colossus  (ko-los'us),  TO. ;  pi.  colossi  (-i)  or,  rarely, 
colossuses  (-ez).  [=  P.  colosse  =  Sp.  coloso  =  Pg. 
It.  colosso  =  D.  Icolos  =  G.  koloss  =  Dan.  holos  =- 
Sw.  koloss,  <  L.  colossus,  <  Gr.  Kohyaadg,  sometimes 
KoTMrrdg,  a  gigantic  statue ;  perhaps  related  to- 
Ko?ioKavog  or  noXemvoc,  a  long,  lank,  lean  person.] 
A  statue  of  gigantic  size ;  specifically  (usually 
with  a  capital),  the  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  at. 
Rhodes,  which  is  said  to  have  been  70  cubits 
high,  and  was  reckoned  among  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  According  to  the  popular  fable, 
it  stood  astride  the  mouth  of  the  port,  so  that  ships  sailed 
between  its  legs ;  but  in  fact  it  stood  on  one  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  port.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  eai'thquake- 
in  224  B.  c,  after  standing  about  flfty-six  years,  and  its- 
fragments  lay  where  they  fell  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world. 
Like  a  Colossus.  Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 

In  that  isle  he  also  defaced  an  hundred  other  colossuses.. 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels. 
One  of  the  images  .  .  .  was  a  magnificent  colossus,  shin- 
ing through  the  dusky  air  like  some  embodied  Defiance. 
H.  Jamas,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  265. 

colossus-wise  (ko-los'us-wiz),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  colossus;  astride,  as  the  colossus  at- 
Rhodes  was  fabled  to  have  stood.    Shak. 

colosteid  (ko-los'te-id),  TO.  A  stegocephalous- 
amphibian  of  the  family  Colosteidw. 

Colosteidae  (kol-os-te'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Co- 
losteus  +  4dce.']  An  extinct  family  of  stego- 
cephalous amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Colosteus.  They  had  a  lizard-like  form,  with  the  belly 
covered  by  rhombic  shields,  and  imperfectly  ossified  ver- 
tebrae.   They  lived  during  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 

colostetMd  (kol-os-te'thid), «.  A  toad-like  am- 
phibian of  the  family  Colostethidce. 

Colostethids  (kol-os-teth'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Colostethus  +  -ida.']  A  family  of  firmister- 
nial  salient  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus- 
Colostethus.  They  have  premaxillary  and  maxillary 
teeth,  subcylindrical  diapophyses  and  precoracoids,  but 
no  omostemum. 

Colostethus  (kol-os-te'thus),  TO.  [NL.  (Cope, 
1866),  <  Gr.  ii67MQ,  defective,  +  arijdoc,  breast.] 
A  genus  of  tailless  amphibians,  typical  of  the- 
family  Colostethidce. 

Colosteus  (ko-los'te-us),  re.  [NL.  (Cope,  1868),. 
so  called  with  ref.  to  the  imperfect  ossifica- 
tion of  the  vertebrae,  <  Gr.  k6Aoq,  docked,  im- 
perfect, +  bartov,  bone.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Colosteidce. 

colostration  (kol-os-tra'shon),  TO.  [=  E.  colos' 
traUon,  etc.,  <  L.  colostrati6\n-),  <  colostrum,  the 
first  milk  after  delivery :  see  colostrum.']  A  dis- 
ease of  infants,  caused  by  drinking  the  colos- 
trum.    See  colostrum,  1. 

colostric  (ko-los'trik),  a.  [<  colostrum  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  colostrum. 

colostrous  (ko-los 'trus),  a.  [<  colostrum  + 
-ous.]    Having  the  colostrum. 

colostrum  (ko-los'trum),  n.  [L.,  neut.,  also  co- 
lostra, colvstra,  fern. ;  origin  obscure.]  1.  The 
first  milk  secreted  in  the  breasts  after  child- 
birth.— St.  An  emulsion  made  by  mixing  tur- 
pentine and  the  yolk  of  eggs. 

colotomy  (ko-lot'o-mi),  re.  [<  Gr.  k6?mv,  the  co- 
lon, +  To/i^,  a  cutting,  <  te/iveiv,  ra/ielv,  cut :  see 
anatomy  and  eolon^!]  In  surg.,  the  operation 
of  making  an  incision  into  the  colon,  usually 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  artificial  anus. 

colour,  colourable,  etc.    See  color,  etc. 

colouverinet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  euherin. 
Grose. 

colpif,  re.     See  coupK 

colp^t,  re.  [Appar.  a  contr.  of  collop.]  A  bit  of 
anything.     Coles,  1717. 

colpS  (kolp),  TO.  [W.  colp,  a  pointed  spar,  a  dart.] 
A  light  dart  or  javelin  used  by  the  Celts. 

colpenchyma  (kol-peng'ki-ma),re.  [NL.,<  Gr- 
KdArroQ,  the  bosom,  the  bosom-like  fold  of  a  gar- 
ment (see  gulf),  +  iyxvpui,  an  infusion.]  In  l)Ot., 
tissue  composed  of  wavy  or  sinuous  cells. 

colpeurynter  (kol-pii-rin'tfer),  re.  [<  Gr.  kUto;, 
the  bosom,  lap,  womb,  +  "evprnT^p,  a  dilator,  C 
evpirvew,  dilate,  widen,  <  evpiiQ,  -wide.]    In  nwd.t 


colpeurynter 

a  rubber  bag  into  wMoli  water  may  be  forced  colstafFt,  n. 
tat  dilating  the  vagina.  "  ■     ■  -' 

colpice  (kol'pis),  n.    [E.  dial.;  of.  NL.  eolpmwm 
(Bailey),  ult.  <  OF.  eolper,  P.  eouper,  cut :  see 
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coup^.  Cf.  coppice.']  A  young  tiee  cut  down 
and  used  as  a  lever.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

colpitis  (kol-pi'tis),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  K<i/l7rof, bosom, 
lap,  womb,  +  -ife]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  vagina. 

colpocele  (kol'po-sel),  n.  [=  P.  colpocdU,  <  Or. 
KdAirog,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  +  Kf/Tii;,  a  tumor.]  A 
tumor  projecting  into  the  vagina ;  h^pnia  vagi- 
nalis.   Also  called  el/ytrocele. 

Oolpoda  (kol-p6 '  da),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  mkKiiSrjQ, 
winding,  sinuous,  <  nd^irog,  bosom,  bay,  +  elSog, 
form.]  1.  A  genus  of  eiliate  infusorians,  repre- 
senting a  low  grade  of  organization  of  the  Oili- 
ata,  common  in  infusions  of  hay.  They  have  some- 
what the  shape  of  a  bean,  move  actively  by  means  of  numer- 
ous cilia,  the  longest  of  which  are  at  the  anterior  end  of 
the  body,  and  have  a  contractile  vacuole  at  the  other  end, 
and  a  large  endoplast  in  the  middle.  They  become  quies- 
cent, retract  their  cilia,  are  incased  in  structureless  cysts, 
and  in  that  state  multiply  by  the  process  of  fission  into  two, 
f 0U1-,  or  more  individuals.  The  genus  is  referred  by  Kent  to 
Enchelyidce.  C.  cucullus  is  found  in  fresh- water  infusions. 
2.  [Used  as  a  plural.]    A  synonym  of  Arctisca. 

Colpodea  (kol-p6'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see  Col- 
poda.]  In  Ehrenberg's  system  (1836),  a  family 
of  illoricate  enterodelous  infusorians,  with  ven- 
tral apertures  and  simple  cilia  only. 

Oolpodella  (kol-po-del'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Colpoda 
+  dim.  -eMa.]  A  genus  of  monadif orm  infu- 
sorians, or  so-called  zoospores,  which  become 
globular  and  encysted  without  passing  through 
an  amoeboid  stage. 

Colpodina  (kol-po-di'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Col- 
poaa  +  4na^.'i    A  group  of  eiliate  infusorians. 


•MM..,,  .-.  Same  as  cowlstaff. 
colt  (kolt),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  emit;  < 
Mii.  colt,  a  young  horse,  a  young  ass,  <  AS.  colt, 
a  young  ass,  a  young  camel,  =  Sw.  huU,  a  young 
boar,  a  stout  boy,  dial,  kullt,  a  boy  or  lad;  cf. 
Sw.  hull  =  Dan.  huld,  a  brood,  children  collec- 
tively. Cf .  child.']  1 .  A  young  horse,  or  a  young 
animal  of  the  horse  tribe :  commonly  and  dis- 
tinctively applied  to  the  male,  the  young  female 
bemg  a,  filly,  in  the  Bible  it  is  applied  to  a  young 
camel  and  to  a  young  ass.  In  spoHing,  a  thoroughbred 
colt  becomes  a  horse  at  five  years  old,  others  at  four  years. 

Thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colts.        Gen.  xxxii.  15. 

Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee :  he  is  just,  and  hav- 
mg  salvation  ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a 
colt  the  foal  ot  an  ass.  Zech.  ix.  9. 

S.Apersonnewtoofficeortothe  exercise  of  any 
art ;  a  green  hand :  as,  a  team  of  colts  at  cricket. 
[Slang.]— 3t.  A  cheat;  a  slippery  fellow. 

An  old  trick,  by  which  C.  Varres,  like  a  cunning  colt, 
oiten  bolpe  himself  at  a  pinch. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Works,  II.  224. 
4.  A  rope's  end  used  for  punishment ;  also,  a 
piece  of  rope  with  something  heavy  at  the  end 
used  as  a  weapon.  [Slang.] — 5.  The  second 
after-swarm  of  bees.  FMn,  Diet.  Apiculture, 
p.  23.  [Eare.]— To  cast  one's  colt's  tooth,  to  get  rid 
of  youthful  habits,  or  to  sow  wild  oats :  in  allusion  to  the 
shedding  of  a  colt's  first  set  of  teeth,  which  begins  when 
the  animal  is  about  three  years  old. 

Well  said.  Lord  Sands ; 
Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  3. 
To  have  a  colt's  tooth,  to  have  a  tendency  to  friskiness, 
wantonness,  or  licentiousness. 

Yet  I  have  alway  a  coltes  tooth. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  34. 
etc.    See  pony. 


Colubrins 

of  colepixy,  the  wiU  o'  the  wisp.     See  colepixtj. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
coltsfoot  (kolts'fut),  n.  The  popular  name  of  the 

Far- 


=S5m. 


-  „        ^  '^  xo-u-iAovj-j-wiio,      =ayu.  J^uiy,  cLc.     see  pony.  „a14..,«    „       a       7 

typified  by  the  genus  Colpoda.     GlaparMe  and  colt  (kolt),  v.     [<  colt,  n.]    I.  intrans.  It.  To  r8.i„v'    ;,    v-  ,??  ^ 


fara,  natural 
order  Composi- 
tm,  a  plant  of 
Europe  and 
Asia,  now  natu- 
ralized in  the 
United  States, 
the  leaves  of 
which  were 
once  much  em- 
ployed in  medi- 
cine. The  name 
is  given  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaf. 
The  wild  ginger, 
Asarum  Canor 
dense,  is  also  some- 
times known  as 
coltsfoot,  as  is,  in 
the  West  Indies, 
Piper  peltatum. 
Also  called  ass's- 
foot.  —  Coltsfoot 
candy,  coltsfoot 
rock,  a  candy  hav- 
ing medicinal  prop- 
erties derived  from 
the  leaves  of  the 
true  coltsfoot.  It 
is  used  for  coughs 
and  colds. — Sweet 
coltsfoot,  the  European  butter-dock,  Petasites  opeinatis 
(P.  vulgaris) ;  also,  P.  palmata  of  North  America. 
coltstafft  (kolt'st^),  n.  Same  as  cowlstaff. 
colt's-tail  (kolts'tal),  n.  A  name  of  the  flea- 
bane,  Mrigeron  Canadensis. 


Coltsfoot  {Tussilago Farfara). 


colpohyperplasia  (kol-p6-ha-p6r-pla'si-a),  «. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  /c(il7rof,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  -(-'  in^kp, 
over,  -I-  tOiaaiq,  a  forming,  <  'i^Xkaaav,  form.] 
Id.  pathol.,  overgrowth  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane,  associated  with  increased  mucous 
secretion —  Colpohyperplasia  cystica,  colpohyper 
plasia  in  which  many  broad  flat  cysts  develop  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  vagina. 

colpoperineorrhaphy  (kol-p6-per''''i-ne-or'a-fl), 
n.  [<  Gr.  kAXtzoq,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  -f-  neplveov] 
perineum,  +  fia^^,  a  sewing.]  In  sti/rg.,  an  op 
eration  involving  the  vagina  and  perineum, 
performed  for  the  repair  of  a  perineal  rupture! 


frisk,  frolic,  or  run  at  large,  like  a  colt.  Spenser. 
— 2.  ICt  calve,  v., 2,  a,ndcave^,  v., 11. ,2.]  To  be- 
come detached,  as  a  mass  of  earth  from  a  bank 
or  excavation;  cave:  with  «».     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.t  trans.  To  befool;  fool. 

Lad.  Take  heed  of  his  cheating. 

Gi.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  I  have  not  been  matriculated  at 
the  university  ...  to  be  colted  here. 

ChapTnan,  May-Day,  ii.  5. 

What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

colt-ale  (kolt'al),  n.  An  allowance  of  ale 
claimed  as  a  perquisite  by  a  blacksmith  on  the 
first  shoeing  of  a  horse.  BrocJcett.   [Prov.  Eng.] 


Coluber  (kol'u-ber),  n .  [NL. ,  <  L.  coluber,  f em. 
colubra,  a  serpent,  snake.  Hence  ult.  E.  cobra^, 
culverin.']  Age- 


Head  of  Coluber  obsoleius,  top  view. 
r,  rostral  plate ;  prf,  prefrontal ;  fit/,  post- 
frontal;  V,  vertical:  s,  superciliary;  o.  oc- 
cipital.   Nostrils  indicated  by  dark  spots. 


colpoplastic(kol-pd-plas'tik),  a.    [<  colpoplasty  colter,  coulter  (kol'ter),  n.     [<  ME.  colter,  cul- 


+  4c.]    Pertaining  to  colpoplasty, 

colpoplasty  (kol'po-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  k6\tvoq, 
bosom,  lap,  wombj  -t-  Tr/iacmif,  verbal  adj.  of 
•KTiAaaea),  form.]  In  surg.,  a  plastic  operation 
on  the  vagina.    Also  called  elytroplasty. 

colpoptosis  (kol-pop-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  k6X- 
irog,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  +  nrdaii,  a  falling,  <  nl- 
iTTEiv,  fall.]   In  pathol.,  prolapsus  of  the  vagina. 

COlporrhagia  (kol-po-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
K.6kTtoQ,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  +  -payia,  <  pr/yvvvm, 
break.]  In  pathol.,  hemorrhage  from  the  va- 
gina. 

colporrhaphy  (kol-por'a-fi),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
/cdAjTOf,  bosom,  lap,  womt),  +  paf^,  a  sewing,  < 
piiTTeiv,  sew.]  In  surg.,  the  operation  of  unit- 
ing the  walls  of  the  vagina  when  ruptured. 
Also  called  elytrorrhaphy. 

colporrhea  (kol-p9-re'a),«. 
bosom,  lap,  womb,  -t-  poia, 
fiow.]    Same  as  leucorrhea. 

colportage  (kol'por-taj),  n. 


ter,  coltour,  <  AS.  culter,  a  knife,  a  colter,  =  W, 
cwlltyr,  cwlltr  =  OP.  coutre  =  Pr.  coltre  =  It.  coU 

frn  <1,  /.«//«•  a      >-'"™"sj- natna;,  is  an  example  01  ine  ger 

Sfe.  a  colte'r:  colubrid, colubride  (kol'u-brid), 


Rollinfr  Colter. 


Knife-Colter. 


[NL.,  <  Gr.  K62.7rog, 
a  flowing,  <  pelv, 


[<  P.  colportage, 


_--S?;-*L^.TTleVorc;^l»y^e^c^^^^^ 

teurs ;  the  distribution  by  gift  or  sale  of  Bibles    ^.^l^Jf^P^rto  which  yotmg  horses  are  liable 
and  other  religious  literatme.  cottish  (kol'tish),  a.     [<  ME.  ooltissch;  <  colt  + 

-isfti.]     1.  Like  a  colt. 

He  looked  neither  heavy  nor  yet  adroit,  only  leggy,  colt- 
ish, and  in  the  road.  The  Century,  XXVII.  184. 

2.  Frisky;  gay;  wanton;  Jicentious.    Chaticer. 

Plato  I  read  for  nought,  but  if  he  tame 
Such  coltish  years. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  613). 

coltishly  (kol'tish-U),  adv.    In  the  manner  of 

a  colt ;  wantonly. 
coltishness  (kol'tish-nes),  n, 

Priskiness;  wantonness. 


ligio 

colporteur,  colporter  (kol'por-ter),  n.  [<  F, 
colporteur,  a  hawker,  peddler,  newsman,  <  col- 
porter, carry  on  the  neck,  hawk,  peddle,  <  col, 
neck  (see  col,  collar),  +  porter,  carry:  see 
port^.]  A  person  employed  by  a  Bible  or  tract 
society,  or  the  like,  to  distribute  gratuitously  or 
sell  at  low  rates  Bibles  and  various  other  re- 
ligious publications. 

col-prophett.  n.    See  cole-pr.ophet. 

colrake  (korrak),  n.  [<  ME.  colrake,  <  col,  coal, 
+  rake.]    If.  A  rake  or  poker  used  by  bakers 


—2.  In  mining,  a  shovel  used  in  stirring  lead  colt-like  (kolt'lik),  a.    Like  a  colt ;  character- 


ores  during  the  process  of  washing. 
COlsipet,  «•     [ME.,  as  if  mod.  *colship,  <  coU^, 
treachery,   +   -ship.    See  cole^  and  its  com- 
pounds.]    Treachery;  deceit. 

Alle  we  atter  dragen  off  ure  eldere. 

The  [who]  broken  drigtinnes  word  thurg  the  neddre 

Ther-thurg  haveth  mankin 

Bothen  nith  and  win, 

Koleipe  and  giating.  ^l.  Antiq.,  p.  21G. 


nus  of  ordinary 
snakes,  former- 
ly coextensive 
with  the  family 
Colubridce,  now 
limited  to  the 
most  typical 
representatives 
of  that  family. 
They  have  trans- 
verse plates  on  the 
belly,    the    plates 

under  the  tail  forming  a  double  row ;  a  flattened  head  with 
nine  larger  plates ;  teeth  almost  equal,  and  no  poison-fangs. 
The  harmless  common  snake  or  ringed  snake  of  Europe, 
Coluber  natrix,  is  an  example  of  the  genus. 

knife,  a  colter;  t;olubridcolubnde  (kol'u-brid),  n.    A  snake  of 

cf.    Skt.    Tcart-    tlie  family  Cofa6«d<B. 

tavi    scissors    <         True  Colubrides^  Colubrina,  are  land  snakes. 

V    ' Tcart,     cit.  -Bmj/o.  Bri(.,  XXII.  192. 

Prom  L.  culter  Colubridse  (ko-lii'bri-de),  n.  pi.     [InL.,  <  Colu- 

eome  also  cut-  T)er  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  aglyphodont  ser- 
pents, containing  common  innocuous  species, 
representative  of  the  suborder  Colubrina.  They 
have  plates  on  the  head,  broad  ventral  scutes  in  single 
series,  the  caudal  scutes  in  two  series,  a  long  and  taper- 
ing tall,  and  no  anal  spurs.  There  is  no  coronoid  bone, 
the  postorbital  is  not  extended  over  the  superciliary  re- 
gion, and  the  nostril  is  in  or  between  nasal  plates.  The' 
family  contains  such  species  as  the  common  snake  of  Eu- 
rope (Coluber  natrix,  Tropidonotus  natrix,  or  Natrix  tor- 
quata)  and  the  common  black-snake  of  the  United  States- 
(Tropidonotus  or  Bascanion  constrictor).  It  is  divided  by 
Cope  into  12  subfamilies  and  more  than  200  genera.  See 
cuts  under  black-snake.  Coluber,  and  Tropidonotus. 
SO  named  from  the  shape  of  its  colubride,  n.    See  colubrid. 

colubriferoust,  a.  [<  L.  colubrifer  (<  coluber,  a, 
snake,  -I-  ferre  =  E.  bear^)  +  -ous.]  Bearing- 
snakes  or  serpents. 

COlubriform  (ko-lii'bri-form),  a.  [<  NL.  colu- 
briformis,  <  Coluber  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Same 
as  colubrine,  1. 

Oolubriformia(ko-lu-bri-f6r'mi-a),  n.pl.  [NL.r 
neut.  pi.  of  colubriformis :  see  colubriform.] 
Same  as  Colubrina,  2  (a). 
Colubrina  (kol-u-bn'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  colubrinus:  see  colubrine.]  1.  A  gen- 
eral term  for  innocuous  serpents,  as  distin- 
guished from  Viperina  or  Thanatophidia. — 2. 
More  definitely:  (a)  A  suborder  of  Ophidia, 
containing  aU.  the  innocuous  serpents  with  un- 
grooved  and  imperforate  teeth  and  dilatable 
jaws.  Also  called  Colubriformia  and  Aglypho- 
dontia.  (6)  The  Aglyphodontia  together  with 
the  Proteroglyphia,  thus  including  venomous 
serpents  of  the  families  Elapidee  and  Hydro- 
now     phidce. 

...  [NL.,  <  Cofc- 
ber  +  -Jn<B.]  One  of  12  subfamilies  of  Colubridce, 
with  36  genera,  including  Coluber  proper,  hav- 


lass,  cutler,  eta.] 
An  iron  blade 
or  sharp-edged 
wheel  attached 
to  the  beam  of 
a  plow  to  out  the  ground  and  thus  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  furrow-slice  by  the  plow- 
share. Also  culter — KoUing  colter,  or  wheel-col- 
ter, a  colter  of  circular  shape  rotating  upon  an  axis  sus- 
tained below  the  plow-beam. 
colter-neb  (kol't6r-neb),  n.  The  puffin,  Frater- 
cula  arctica 
beak  (neb). 


[<  coltish  +  ^ess.] 


istie  of  a  colt. 

Devils  pluck'd  my  sleeve :  .  .  . 
With  colt-like  whinny  and  with  hoggish  whine 
They  burst  my  prayer.    Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites, 

colt-pixy  (k61t'pik'''si),  n.    A  hobgoblin 

explained  as  "  a  spirit  or  fairy  in  the  shape  of  Colubrinse  (kol-u-bri'ne),  n.  pi. 
a  horse,  which  neighs  and  thus  misleads  horses    '       ''      "" 
into  bogs";  but  this  is  a  sophistication  due  to 
popular  etymology,  the  word  being  a  perversion    ing  the  head  distinct  and  moderately  long,  the- 


Colubrinse 

body  and  tail  both  long  and  slender,  and  the 
teeth  entire  and  similar  in  size. 
colubrine  (kol'u-brin),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  eolu- 
Zij'jn MS,  <  coZuftfc,  a  serpent:  see  Coluber.']    I.  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  snake  or  serpent ;  ophidian; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Colubrina 
OT  Coluhrida:.  Also  colubriform. —  2.  Cuiming; 
crafty.    Bailey;  Johnson.     [Eare.] 

II.  n.  A  colubrine  serpent.    Mivart. 

COlubris  (kol'u-bris),  n.  [NL.,  aeeom.  of  coli- 
bri,  q.  v.]  The  specific  name  of  the  common 
humming-bird  of  the  United  States,  Trochilus 
colubris. 

<;olubroid  (kol'u-broid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Coluber 
+  -omJ.]  I.  a.  Colubrine ;  colubriform ;  specifi- 
cally, resembling  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Colubridce. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Colubridm  or  Colubrina. 

Columbal  (ko-lnm'ba),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  columba, 
fem.,  Columbus,  masc,  a  dove,  pigeon,  appar.  = 
Gr.  Kohm^of,  fem.  KoXv/iP'tg,  a  diver,  a  kind  of 
sea-bird.  Origin  uncertain.  Cf.  L.  palumbes, 
a  wood-pigeon ;  Skt.  hddamba,  a  kind  of  goose ; 
E.  culver^,  a  dove.]  1.  A  genus  of  pigeons, 
formerly  coextensive  with  the  order  Columbce, 
now  restricted  to  species  typical  of  the  family 
ColumbidcB  and  subfamily  Columbinm,  such  as 
the  domestic  pigeon  or  rock-dove  (C  livia),  the 
stock-dove  (C.  cenas),  the  ring-dove  (C.palum- 
ius),  and  several  others  of  both  hemispheres. 
The  bill  is  comparatively  short  and  stout ;  the  wings  are 
pointed ;  the  tail  is  much  shorter  than  tlie  wings,  and 
square  or  little  rounded ;  the  tarsi  are  shorter  than  the 
middle  toe,  and  are  scutellate  in  front  and  feathered 
-above  ;  and  there  are  10  remiges  or  wing-feathers,  and  12 
rectrices  or  tail-feathers.    See  cut  under  rock-dove, 

2.  In  coMcfe.,  a  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks.  Isaac 
Mea,  1837.— 3.  [«.  c]  [MX,.]  In  the  medieval 
church,  the  name  given  to  the  vessel  in  which 
the  sacrament  was  kept,  when,  as  was  often 
the  case,  it  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dove. 
It  was  of  precious  metal,  and  stood  on  a  circular  platform 
or  basin,  had  a  sort  of  corona  above  it,  and  was  suspended 
by  a  chain  from  the  roof,  before  the  high  altar.  The  op'en- 
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Bom.  anttq.,  a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  consisting  of  arched  and  square- 
headed  recesses  formed  in  walls,  in  which  the 
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Columba. —  French,  izth  century.     (From  VioUet-le-Duc's  "Diet 
du  Mobilier  fran^ais.") 

Ingwas  in  the  back.— Columtia  Noachl,  Noah's  Dove,  a 
constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  close  to  the 
hind  feet  of  Canis  Major.  It  contains,  according  to  Gould, 
116  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  only  3  are  promi- 
nent.   It  was  proposed  by  Bartsch  in  1624. 

columba^  (k9-lum'ba),_m.     Same  as  columbo. 

Columbacei  '(kol-um-ba'sf-i),  n.  pi.  [Nli.,  pi. 
of  columbaceus :  see  oolumbaceous.']  The  pi- 
geons and  doves  rated  as  a  suborder  (with  Gal- 
linacei)  of  Masores.     [Not  in  use.] 

columbaceous  (kol-um-ba'shius),  a.  [<  NL. 
columbaceus,  <  L.  columba,  a  dove :  see  Columba^ 
and  -oceans.  ]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  birds 
of  the  suborder  Columbacei. 

Oolumbse  (ko-lum'be),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
columba:  see  Columba^.']  An  order  of  birds  of 
the  pigeon  kind,  sometimes  including  the  dodo 
and  sand-grouse,  but  more  frequently  excluding 
them.  They  are  altricial,  psilopsedic,  monogamous  birds, 
having  the  skull  schizognathous  and  schizorliinal,  with 
prominent  basipterygoid  processes,  the  angle  of  the  man- 
dible not  recurved,  the  rostrum  slender  and  straight,  the 
sternum  double-notched  or  notched  and  fenestrate,  the 
humeral  crest  salient,  two  carotids,  one  pair  of  syringeal 
muscles,  the  caica  coli  small  or  null,  the  gizzard  muscular, 
the  crop  highly  developed,  the  gall-bladder  generally  ab- 
sent, the  ambiens  muscle  normally  present,  the  oil-gland 
nude,  small  or  wanting,  the  plumage  not  aftershafted,  and 
the  feet  insessorial.  The  group  thus  defined  is  divided 
by  different  authors  into  from  two  to  five  families. 

colmnbarium  (kol-um-ba'ri-um),  «. ;  pi.  colum- 
baria (-a).  [L.,  a  dove-cote,  a  pigeon-house, 
hence  later  (LL.)  in  senses  like  those  of  E. 
pigeonhole,  a  putlog-hole,  a  hole  near  the  axle 
of  a  wheel,  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  for  an 
oar,  a  rowlock,  a  place  of  sepulture ;  prop.  neut. 
of  columbarius,  adj.,  pertaining  to  doves,  <  coZttm- 
ba,  a  pigeon,  dove :  see  Columba'^-.]    It.  A  dove- 

■cote ;  a  pigeon-house.    Also  columbary. — 2.  In 


Columbarium,  near  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  Rome. 

cinerary  urns  were  deposited :  so  named  from 
the  resemblance  between  these  recesses  and 
those  formed  in  a  dove-cote  for  the  doves  to 
build  their  nests  in. —  3.  In  arch.,  a  hole  left 
in  a  wall  for  the  insertion  of  the  end  of  a  beam. 
Also  anlled  putlog-kole. — 4.  Eccles.,  the  colimi- 
ba  or  dove-shaped  pyx.     See  columba^,  3. 

columbaryt  (kol'um-ba-ri),  n.  [<  L.  columba- 
rium: see  columbariuni.']  Same  as  columbari- 
um, 1.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

COlumbate  (ko-lum'bat),  n.  [<  columb{ic)  + 
-aiel.]  A  salt  or  compound  of  columbio  acid 
with  a  base :  same  as  niobate. 

Columbella  (kol-um-bel'a),  n.  [NL. 
(Lamarck,  1801),  <  L.  "columba,  a 
pigeon  (referring  to  the  dove-like 
color  of  the  shell  of  the  typical  spe- 
cies), +  dim.  -ella.  Cf.  Columba'^.'] 
A  genus  of  gastropodous  moUusks, 
typical  of  the  family  Columbellidce. 
C.  mercatoria  is  an  example.  Also 
Colombella. 

columbellid  (kol-um-bel'id),  m.  A  gastropod 
of  the  family  Columbellidce. 

Columbellidse  (kol-um-bel'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Columbella  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  rhaehiglos- 
sate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Colum- 
bella, having  an  oval  oboonie  or  turreted  shell 
with  rather  short  spire,  a  toothed  inner  and 
internally  thickened  crenulated  outer  lip,  and 
a  narrow  aperture  with  a  short  anterior  canal. 
The  most  distinctive  feature  is  the  dentition  of  the  tongue, 
which  has  a  low  unarmed  median  tooth,  and  a  lateral  one 
on  each  side,  somewhat  like  a  cleaver  and  with  slits  sep- 
arating denticles.  There  are  several  hundred  species, 
mostly  of  small  size  and  often  brightly  colored ;  they  are 
all  carnivorous  and  littoral,  and  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  tropics. 

collimbetlira,  «.    See  colymbefhra. 

columbiad  (ko-lum'bi-ad),  n.  [<  NL.  Colum- 
bia (See  Columbian)  +  -ad^.]  A  heavy  cast- 
iron  smooth-bore  cannon  of  a  form  introduced 
by  Colonel  George  Bomford,  U.  S.  A.,  and  used 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Columbiads  were  made  of  8-  and  10- 
inch  caliber,  and  were  used  for  projecting  both  solid  shot 
and  shells.  They  were  equally  suited  to  the  defense  of 
narrow  channels  and  distant  roadsteads.  In  1860  General 
Kodman,  of  the  United  States  ordnance,  devised  a  16-inch 
columbiad,  which  was  cast  hollow,  and  cooled  from  the 
interior,  thus  increasing  the  hardness  and  density  of  the 
metal  next  the  bore.    These  guns  are  now  obsolete. 

Columbian  (ko-lum'bi-an),  a.  [<  NL.  Column 
bianus,  <  Columbia,  a  poet,  name  for  the  United 
States,  <  Columbus,  Latinized  form  of  the  name 
of  the  discoverer  of  America,  It.  Colombo,  Sp. 
Colon.  The  name  is  identical  with  It.  Colombo, 
a  dove,  a  pigeon,  <  L.  columbus,  a  dove,  a  pigeon 
(see  Columba^) ;  cf .  the  E.  surnames  Dove,  Pi- 
geon, Culver,  Turtle,  of  the  same  signification.] 
Pertaining  to  Columbia  as  a  poetical  name  for 
the  United  States. 

columbic^  (ko-lum'bik),o.  [<  columb4um  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  columhium, 

COlunibic^  (ko-lum'bik),  a.  [<  columbo  +  -ic] 
Existing  in  or  derived  from  columbo-root :  as, 
columbic  acid.  < 

coluinbid  (ko-lum'bid),  n.  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily ColumbidcB. 

Columbidse  (ko-lum'bi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Co- 
lumba^, 1,  +  Adce.l  The  leading  family  of  the 
order  or  suborder  Columba!,  including  the  true 
pigeons  and  doves.  The  characters  of  the  family  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  suborder,  with  which  the 
group  ia  nearly  coextensive.  It  differs  chiefly  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  tooth-billed  pigeon,  Didutumlus  strigirostris, 
as  the  type  of  a  different  family.  A  few  other  genera,  as 
Goura,  Caloenas,  and  Carpophaga  are  sometimes  likewise 
excluded.  There  are  about  300  species,  inhabiting  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions  in  nearly  all  parts  of- the  globe. 
See  dove  and  pigeon. 

columbier  (ko-lum'bi-6r),  n.     [Also  colomUer; 

<  P.  colombier,  a  dove-cote,  pigeonhole  (grand 
colombier,  asize  of  paper),  <  L.  columbarium :  see 
columbarium.]  A  size  of  writing-paper,  28  X  33J 


columbo 

inches  in  the  United  States,  24  X  34J  inches  in 
England,  and  63  X  89  centimeters  in  Prance. 
—Petit  colombier,  a  size  of  paper  68  x  80  centimeters. 

COlumbiferous  (kol-um-bif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
columbium,  q.  v.,  +  L.  ferre  =  E.  bear^.]  Pro- 
ducing or  containing  columbium. 

Columbigallina  (k6-lum"bi-ga-li'na),  n.  [NL. 
(Boie,  1826),  <  Columba^,  1,  q.  v.,  +  Gallina, 
q.  v.]  A  genus  of  Columbidce,  the  dwarf  doves, 
usually  called  Chammpelia :  lately  adopted  in- 
stead  of  the  latter,  being  of  prior  date.  See 
out  under  ground-dove. 

columbin  (ko-lum'bin),  n.  A  non-conducting 
material  placed  between  the  parallel  carbons 
of  the  electric  candle. 

Columbinse  (kol-um-bi'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Co- 
lumba^,!, + -inm.  Ct.  columbine^.]  1.  Thetyp- 
ical  subfamily  of  the  family  Columbidce,  con- 
taining the  true  pigeons.  —  2.  In  Nitzsoh'g 
classification,  a  major  group  of  birds,  equiva- 
lent to  the  order  Columbce  of  authors  in  general. 

columbine^  (kol'um-bin),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  colom- 
bin,  <  L.  columbinus,  adj.,  <  columba,  a  dove:  see 
Columba^.  Ct.  columbine^.]  1.  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  a  pigeon  or 
dove;  in  ornith.,  belonging  to  the  Columbce  ox: 
ColumbincB ;  columbaceous. 

Com  forth  now  with  thin  eyen  columbine. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  897. 

For  it  is  not  possible  to  join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the 
columbine  innocence,  except  men  know  exactly  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  serpent. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  21. 

2.  Of  a  dove-color;  resembling  the  neck  of  a 
dove  in  color. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Columbce  or  ColumbidcB. 

columbine^  (kol'um-bin),  n.  [<  MB.  columbine 
=  P.  colombine,  <  ML.  columbina,  columbine, 
prop.  fem.  of  L.  columbinus,  dove-like:  see  cot 
umbine^.  Cf.  the  equiv.  name 
culverwort.]  The  popular  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Aqui- 
legia  (which  see).  The  common 
European  columbine,  A.  vulgaris,  is  a 
favorite  garden-flower,  and  owes  its 
name  to  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  petals  and  sepals  to  the  heads  of 
pigeons  round  a  dish,  a  favorite  de- 
vice of  ancient  artists.— Feathered 
columbine,  a  book-name  for  Thalic- 
trum  aquUegifolium,  an  old-fashioned  garden-plant. 

columbite  (ko-lum'bit),  ».  [<  colwmb^mn,  + 
-ife2.]  The  native  niobate  (columbate)  of  iron, 
a  mineral  of  black  color  and  high  specific  grav- 
ity, crystallizing  in  the  orthoriiombic  system. 
It  is  the  principal  source  of  niobium  (columbium),  and  gen- 
erally contains  also  more  or  less  of  the  allied  element  tanta- 
lum. Some  varieties  contain  considerable  manganese,  and 
these  are  slightly  translucent  and  have  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  color.  It  is  found  most  abundantly  in  Connecticut, 
also  in  other  localities  of  the  United  States,  in  Greenland, 
and  in  Bavaria.    Also  called  niobite. 

columbium  (ko-lum'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Colmm- 
bia :  see  Columbian.]    Same  as  niobium. 

columbo  (ko-lum'bo),  n.  [<  Colombo,  in  Ceylon, 
once  supposed  to  be  the  original  habitat  of  the 
plant.]    The  root  of  Jateorrhiga  Calumba  {J. 


Flower  of  Colum- 
bine ( AquiUgia  vul- 
garis). 


Flowering  Branch  of  Jateorrhiza  Calumba. 

palmata),  a  menispermaeeous  plant  of  south- 
eastern Africa,  cultivated  in  some  African  and 
East  Indian  islands.  The  columbo  of  commerce  con- 
sists of  thick  circular  disks,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  and 
depressed  in  the  middle,  cut  from  the  root,  the  taste  of 
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which  is  persistently  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic.    It  is 
much  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  tonic.    A  false  columbo- 
root  is  furnished  by  Coscinium,  fenegtratum,  a  menisper- 
maceous  plant  of  Ceylon.    Also  written  calumba,  colomba, 
coiMTJiira.— American  columbo,  the  root  of  Frasera  Wal- 
teri  or  Carolvm'mis,  a  gentianaceous  plant  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  having  the  mild  tonic  properties  of  gentian. 
columel  (kol'u-mel),  n.    Same  as  columella,  1. 
The  cathedral  .  .  .  ohallengeth  the  precedency  of  all  in 
England  for  a  majestick  Western  front  of  columel  work. 
Fuller,  Worthies,  Northampton. 

columella  (kol-u-mel'a),  n.;  pi.  columellce  {-e). 
[L.  (NL.),  also  columnella,  a  little  column  (see 
colonel),  dim.  of  columen  or  columna,  a  column: 
seecoZttmrs.]  1.  A  little  column. — 2.Li6ofc:  (a) 
Inmanycryptogams,  especially  in  JfMsci,  as  if«- 
corim  and  Myxomycetes,  a  central 
axis  in  the  spore-case,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  pedicel.  The  spores 
are  arranged  ahout  it,  and  in 
the  Myxomycetes  the  capillitium 
branches  from  it. 

The  spores  or  gonldial  cells  are  con- 
tained in  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule, 
where  they  are  clustered  round  a  cen- 
tral pillar,  which  is  termed  the  colu- 
mella.     W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  337. 

(6)  The  persistent  axis  of  certain 
capsules,  from  which  the  edges  of 
the  valves  break  away,  (c)  The 
carpophore  in  Vmbelliferce,  the 
oonbinuation  of  the  axis  bearing 
the  two  halves  of  the  fruit. — 3. 
In  isool.  and  anat. :  (a)  The  up- 
right pillar  in  the  center  of  most 
Columella.  of  the  univalve  shells,  round 
I.  Fennel-seed,  wMoh  the  whorls  are  convoluted. 
SpMrnd^by^a  See  cut  under  urmalve.  (6)  A 
^liTHed  columel-  bone  of  the  tympanic  cavity  or 
i''et=(".''°=''caS  middle  ear  in  birds,  most  rep- 
suieofan;oss,di-   tiles,  and  some  amphibians,  cor- 

Tided  to  snow  the  '      -n         .j,         ..  i 

coiuraeua,  c,  def.  responding  to  the  stirrup-bone  or 
'  (")•  stapes  of  mammals ;  the  columella 

auris.  (c)  A  bone  of  the  side  of  the  skull  of 
some  reptiles,  especially  lizards,  a  peculiar  dis- 
memberment of  the  pterygoid,  which  may  meet 
-the  parietal  or  a  process  of  it ;  the  column-bone ; 
the  columella  cranii.  its  presence  in  nearly  all  lizards 
.gives  rise  to  the  term  Ciorwcrartia,  or  "  column-skulls, "  as  a 
major  division  of  Lacertilia.  See  cuts  under  aerodont  and 
Cyctodiis. 

In  the  principal  group  of  the  Lacertilia,  a  column-like 
membrane  bone,  caUed  the  columella,  .  .  .  extends  from 
the  parietal  to  the  pterygoid  on  each  side,  in  close  contact 
with  the  membranous  or  cartilaginous  wall  of  the  skull. 
.  .  .  This  columella  appears  to  correspond  with  a  small 
independent  ossification,  which  is  connected  with  the  de- 
scending process  of  the  parietal  and  with  the  pterygoid, 
in  some  Chelonia.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  189. 

(d)  The  modiolus  or  central  axis  of  the  cochlea 
in  mammals,  round  which  the  lamina  spiralis 
winds;  the  columella  coehlese.  (e)  A  core  of 
connective  tissue  in  crinoids  which  occupies  the 
central  cavity  included  by  the  coil  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  (/)  A  structure  in  the  center 
of  the  visceral  chamber  of  corals,  typically  a 
calcareous  rod  which  extends  from  the  bottpm 
of  the  chamber  to  the  floor  of  the  calice,  pro- 
jecting upward  in  the  latter,  and  with  which 
the  primary  septa  are  usually  connected,  (g) 
One  of  the  rods  attached  to  the  hyomandibular 
capsule  of  the  urodele  amphibians,  representing 
a  remnant  of  a  branchial  areh.  Qi)  A  process 
in  the  chitinous  mandibles  of  polyzoans.  G. 
Busk.  («t)  In  Jiuman  anat.,  an  old  name  of 
the  uvula.— Columella  auris,  cochlese,  cranii.  See 
3  (*),  W,  (c),  above.— ColumellSB  fomlcls,  the  columns 
or  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix. 

columellar  (kol-u-mel'ar),  a.  [<  L.  columellaris, 
pillar-formed,  <.' columella,  a  pillar:  see  colu- 
mella a.nd-ar^.']  1.  Same  ajS  columslUform. — 2. 
Pertaining  to  a  columella,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word Columellar  lip,  the  inner  lip  of  a  univalve  shell. 

Columellariat  (kol"u-me-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lamarck,  1809),  <  L.  columella,  a  pillar:  see 
columella.^  In  Lamarck's  system  of  conchol- 
ogy,  a  f  aimly  of  jyachelipoda  having  a  pUeated 
columellar  lip.  Originally  the  genera  Cancellana,  Mi- 
tra,  Marginella,  Valuta,  and  Columbella  were  referred  to 
it,  but  subsequently  Caricellaria  was  excluded. 

Oolumellidset  (kol-u-mel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lea,  1843),  <  ^Columella  (<  L.  columella,  a  pil- 
lar: see  columella)  +  -idce.^  A  family  of  uni- 
valve shells :  same  as  Columellaria. 

COlumelUform  (kol-u-mel'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  co- 
lumella, a,]ittle  column  (see  columella),  +  forma, 
shape.]  Shaped  Uke  a  columella:  as,  a  colu- 
melliform  stapes.    Huxley.    Also  cohimellar. 

column  (kol'um),  n.  [<  ME.  columne,  column 
(of  a  page),  =  OP.  colotine,  later  colomne,  mod. 
F.  eolonne  ( >  G.  D.  eolonne  =  Dan.  kolonne  =  8w. 
lolonn,  in  speoial  senses)  =  Pr.  colonna  =  Sp. 
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columna,  now  cohtna,  =  Pg.  columna  =  It.  co- 
lonna, <  L.  columna,  a  column,  pillar,  post,  orig. 
a  collateral  form  of  columen,  contr.  cndmen,  a  pil- 
lar, top,  crown,  summit  (>E.  culmen,  culminate; 
etc.),  =  AS.  holm,  a  mound,  a  billow,  the  sea 
(>  E.  }iolm\  q.  V.) ;  akin  to  L.  collis,^  a  hill  (= 
E.MBi,  q.  v.),  celsus,  high  (^ee  excelsior),  prob. 
to  Crr.  Ko?Mf6)v,  top,  summit  (>  E.  colophon,  q. 
v.).  Erom  L.  columna  come  also  ult.  E.  colo- 
nel, colonnade,  etc.]  1.  A  solid  body  of  great- 
er length  than  thickness,  standing  upright,  and 
generally  serving  as  a  support  to  somethingrest- 
ing  on  its  top;  a  pillar;  more  specifically,  as 
an  architectural  term,  a  cylindrical  or  slightly 
tapering  orfusiform  body,  calleda«fea/t,  set  ver- 
tically on  a  stylo- 
bate,  or  on  a  con- 
geries of  mold- 
ings which  forms 
its  iase,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a 
spreading  mass 
which  forms  its 
capital.  Columns 
are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  the 
styles  of  architecture 
which  they  represent: 
thus,  there  are  Egyp- 
tian, Grecian,  Boman, 
and  medieval  col- 
umns. In  classic 
architecture  they  are 
further  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the 
orders  to  which  they 
belong,  as  Doric, 
Ionic,  or  Corinthian 
columns;  and  again, 
in  various  styles,  by 
some  peculiarity  of 
position,  of  construc- 
tion, of  form,  or  of 
ornament,  as  attach- 
ed, twisted,  cabled 
or  rudented,  and  caro- 
litic  columns.  Col- 
umns are  used  chiefly 
in  the  construction  or 
adornment  of  build- 
ings. They  are  also 
xised  singly,  however,  for  various  pxu-poses :  as,  the  astro- 
nomical column,  from  which  astronomical  observations 
are  made ;  the  chronological  column,  inscribed  with  a 
record  of  historical  events ;  the  gnonumic  column,  which 
supports  a  dial ;  the  itinerary  column,  pointing  out  the 
various  roads  diverging  from  it ;  the  itiUliary  colum/a,  set 
up  as  a  center  from  which  to  measure  distances ;  the  trv- 
umphal  column,  dedicated  to  the  hero  of  a  victory,  etc. 

The  fragments  of  her  colurmis  and  her  palaces  are  in 
the  dust,  yet  beautiful  in  ruin. 

Story,  Speech,  Salem,  Sept.  18, 1828. 

A  chapel  and  a  hall 
On  massive  columns,  like  a  shorecliff  cave. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  An3^hing  resembling  a  column  in  shape ; 
any  body  pressing  perpendicularly  on  its  base, 
and  throughout  of  the  same  or  about  the  same 
diameter  as  its  base :  as,  a  column  of  water,  air, 
or  mercury. 
The  whole  weight  of  any  colwrmi  of  the  atmosphere. 


Column  (Tuscan  order),  illustrating  the 
terms  applied  to  the  several  parts. 


Clustered  Columns,  I3tli  century. 
,  from  Worcester  cathedral ;  2,  from  Exeter 
cathedral. 


3.  In  hot,  a  body  formed  by  the  union  of  fila- 
ments with  one  another,  as  in  Malvaceee,  or  of 
stamens  with  the  style,  as  in  orchids.  See  cut 
under  androphore. 

In  all  common  Orchids  there  is  only  one  well-developed 
stamen,  which  is  confluent  with  the  pistils,  and  they  f  oi-m 
together  the  column. 

Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  3. 

4.  In  anat.  and  zool,  a  part  or  organ  likened 
to  a  column  or  pillar ;  a  columna  or  columella : 
as,  the  spinal  column;  the  fleshy  coZamns  of  the 
heart. —  5.  In  Crinoidea,  specifically,  the  stalk 
or  stem  of  a  crinoid. —  6.  Milit.,  a  formation 
of  troops  narrow  in  front  and  extended  from 
front  to  rear:  thus  distinguished  from  a  line, 
which  is  extended  in  front  and  thin  in  depth. 

Presently  firing  was  heard  far  in  our  rear— the  robbers 
having  fled;  the  head  of  the  column  advanced,  and  the 
dense  body  of  pilgi'ims  opened  out. 

B.F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  360. 

McPherson  was  in  column  on  the  road,  the  head  close 
by,  ready  to  come  in  wherever  he  could  be  of  assistance. 
£r.  5.  GroTCt,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  624. 

7.  NoMt.,  a  number  of  ships  following  one  an- 
other.—8.  Inprinting,  one  of  the  typographical 
divisions  of  printed  matter  in  two  or  more  ver- 
tical rows  of  lines.  The  separation  of  columns  is 
made  by  a  narrow  blank  space  in  which  is  sometimes 
placed  a  vertical  line  or  rule.  Division  into  columns 
economizes  space,  and  saves  the  fatigue  of  the  eye  arising 
from  attempts  to  trace  the  connection  of  an  over-long  line 
with  the  following  line. 

Hence— 9.  The  contentsof  or  the  matter  print- 
ed in  such  a  column,  especially  in  a  newspaper : 
as,  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.— 10.  An  ap- 
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paratus  used  for  the  fixation  of  colors  upon  fab- 
rics by  means  of  steam,    it  consists  of  a  cylinder  of 
copper  punctured  with  small  holes  and  having  a  steam- 
pipe  in  its  interior.    The  printed  fabrics  are  \vrapped 
around  the  cylinder,  and  the  steam  is  allowed  to  percolate 
through,  setting  the  colors  in  what  is  called  steam  style. 
The  column  is  generally  used  in  France,  whUe  the  steam- 
chest  serving  for  the  same  operation  is  used  in  England. 
—Agony  column.    See  op'onj/.- Annulated  columns. 
See  annulated.—Atta.che&  column.    Same  as  engaged 
column. —  Banded  column,  in  arch.,  a  column  having 
one  or  more  cinctures.— Burdach'S  columns,  the  ex- 
ternal portions  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  (wliich  see,  under  spinal). —  Clustered  column, 
in  arch.,  a   pier 
which  consists  or 
appears   to   con- 
sist of  several  col- 
umns   or    shafts 
clustered  togeth- 
er.   These  shafts 
are  sometimes  at- 
tached to  one  an- 
other     through- 
out their  whole 
height,  and  some- 
times only  at  the 
capital  and  base. 
Columns  of  this 
kind    commonly 
support    one    or 
more      clustered 
arches.  Also  call- 
ed bundle-pillar. 
—  Column    of 
the    nose,   the 
anterior   portion 
of  the  nasal  sep- 
tum.— Columns 
of  Bertin  [after 
E.    J.   Bertin,    a 
French       anato- 
mist,     1712-81], 
the  prolongations 
inward  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  of 
the    kidney    be- 
tween the  pyramids.—  Columns  Of  Clarke,  vesicular 
columns  of  Clarke  [after  J.  A.  L.  Clarke,  an  English 
anatomist,  1817-80],  two  symmetrically  placed  tracts  of 
medium-sized  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  laterodor- 
sad  of  the  central  canal,  confined  to  the  thoracic  region. 
— Columns  of  Goll,  the  median  portion  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord.— Columns  of  Morgagnl. 
Same  as  columtis  of  the  rectum. — Columns  of  the  ab- 
dominal ring,  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  aponeuro- 
sis of  tlie  external  oblique  muscle  which  forms  the  exter- 
nal abdominal  ring.    Also  called  pillars  of  the  abdominal 
ring. — Columns  of  the  fornix,  the  anterior  piUars  of  the 
fornix.    Also  called  columellce  fomicis. —  Columns  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  longitudinal  segments   into 
which  the  medulla  oblongata  is  divided  by  the  grooves 
upon  its  surface,  comprising  the  anterior  pyramids,  the 
lateral  tracts,  the  restiform  bodies,  the  funiculus  cunea- 
tus,  and  the  funiculus  gracilis. —  Columns  of  the  rec- 
tum, longitudinal  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum.    Also  called  columns  of  Morgagni. —  Columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  longitudinal  masses  of  white 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord.    They  are  anterior,  lateral,  and 
posterior.    See  spinal  cord,  under  spinal. —  Golunms  of 
the  vagina.    See  columnie  rugarum,  under  columna. — 
Columns  of  Tiirck,  the  direct  pyramidal  tracts,  a  portion 
of  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  on  either  side, 
lying  next  to  the  anterior  median  fissure. —  Coupled  col- 
umns, in  a/rch.,  columns  disposed  in  pairs,  the  two  shafts 
being  close  together  but  not  touching.—  Engaged  col- 
umn, in  a/rch.,  a  column  built  into  a  wall  so  that  it  ap- 
pears as  if  a  part  of  it  were  concealed.    Also  called  at- 
tached column. — Flying  column,  a  column  of  troops 
formed  and  equipped  for  rapid  movements. —  Hermetic 
column.    See  Aermetic. —  Manuhlal  column,  a  column 
adorned  with  trophies  and  spoils.  =Syn.  1.  See  pillar,  1. 
columna  (ko-lum'na),  n.;  pi.  columnw  (-ne). 
[NL.  (L.)':    see  column.']     A  column  or  pU- 
lar:  used  in  anatomical  names.    See  column. — 
Columna  dorsalls,  the  dorsal  column ;  the  posterior 
white  column  of  the  spinal  cord.— Colimmse  adlljosae. 
In  erribryol.,  the  trabeculse  of  fat  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  embryo  as  the  rudiments  of  the  subcuta- 
neous  fatty  layer.— Columnse  camese,  fleshy  columns; 
muscular  bundles  on  the  inner  side  of  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  of  which  some  are  merely  sculp- 
tured in  relief,  some  are  attached  at  both  ends  to  the 
ventricular  walls  while  they  are  free  in  the  middle,  while 
some,  springing  from  the  ventricular  walls,  are  attached 
to  the  chordfe  tendinese.    The  last  are  called  papillary 
muscles. —  Columnss  papillaxes,  the  papillary  muscles. 
— ColumnsQ  recti.    Same  as  coluTuns  of  the  rectum,. — 
Columnse  rugarum,  the  anterior  and  posterior  longi- 
tudinal ridges  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina. — 
Columnse  veslculares.     Same  as  columns  of  Clarke 
(which  see,  under  coZiimm).- Columna  lateralis,  the 
lateral  white  column  of  the  spinal  cord.- Columna  ven- 
tralls,  the  anterior  white  column  of  the  spinal  cord. 
columnal  (ko-lum'nal),  a.     [<  column  +  -aJ.] 
Same  as  columnar.     [Rare.] 

Crag  overhanging,  nor  columrud  rock. 
Cast  its  dark  outline  there.     Southey,  Thalaba,  xii. 

columnar  (ko-lum'nar),  a.     [<  LL.  columnaris, 
<  L.  columna,  a  column:  see  column.']    1.  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  column ;  formed  in  columns ; 
like  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
White  columnar  spar,  out  of  a  stone-pit. 

Woodward,  Fossils. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  columns,  or  to  a  column. 
The  Norman  in  Apulia  could  hardly  fail  to  adopt  the 
columnar  forms  of  the  land  in  which  he  was  settled. 

S,  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  306. 
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Colmnnax  structure,  in  mineral.,  structure  consistiiig 
of  more  or  less  slender  colmnns  or  libers. 

COltmuiaxian  (kol-um-na'ri-an),  a.  [<  columnar 
+  -tan.]     Same  as  columnar.    Johnson. 

columnarity  (kol-um-nar'j-ti),  n.  [<  columnar 
+  -if^.]     The  quality  of  being  columnar. 

columnary  (kol'um-na-ri),  a.  Same  as  co- 
lumnar.    [Bare.] 

columnated  (kol'um-na-ted),  a.  [<  L.  columna- 
tus,  supported  by  pillars,  <  columna,  a  piUar : 
see  column.  Hence  (<  L.  columnatus),  t&ough 
It.  colonnata,  E.  colonnade,  q.  v.]  Ornamented 
with  columns ;  columned :  as,  columnated  tem- 
ples.    [Bare.] 

colmnn-bone  (kol'um-bon),  ».  In  herpet,  the 
columella  of  the  skull.  See  Cyclodus,  Cionocra- 
nia,  and  columella,  3  (c). 

columned  (korumd),  a.  [<  column  +  -ed^.]  Fur- 
nished with  columns ;  supported  on  or  adorn- 
ed with  columns:  as,  "the  column'd  aisle," By- 
ron, Giaour. 

The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart^  reveal 

Troas  and  Ilion's  column'd  citadel, 

The  crown  of  Troas.  Tennyson,  (Enone, 

COlunmiation  (ko-lum-ni-a'shon),  n.  [Improp. 
for  *columnaUon',  <  L.  columnaiio{n-),  a  support- 
ing by  pillars,  <  columna,  a  piUar :  see  column.'] 
In  arch.,  the  employment  of  columns  in  a  de- 
sign ;  coUeetively,  the  columns  thus  used  in  a 
structure.     Gwilt. 

columniferous  (kol-um-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  Nil. 
(L. )  columna,  a  column,  +  IJ'.  ferre,  =  E.  bear\ 
+  -ous.]  In  iot,  having  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  united  into  a  column,  as  the  flowers  of 
Malvacece.     See  cut  under  androphore. 

column-lathe  (kol'um-laTH),  n.  A  lathe 
mounted  on  a  vertical  extensible  post,  so  that 
an  operator  can  sit  or  stand  while  at  work,  used 
by  dentists  and  watchmakers. 

column-rule  (kol'um-rol),  n.  Jnprinting,  a  strip 
of  brass,  type-high,  used  for  the  separation  of 
columns.  It  is  beveled  to  a  thin  edge  in  the 
middle  of  its  upper  surface,  and  its  impression 
forms  a  vertical  line. 

column-skulls  (kol'um-skulz),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Cionoorania.    See  columella,  3  (c). 

columnula  (ko-lum'nu-la),  n.;  pi.  columnulce 
(-le).  [NL.  (ef.  columella), dim.  of  (L.)  columna, 
a  column :  see  columna,  column.']  In  anat,  a 
little  column ;  a  columella. 

COlure  (ko-liir'),  n.  [=  P.  cohere  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  coluro,  <  NL.  colurus,  a  colure,  <  LL.  colu- 
rus,  dock-tailed,  coluri  circuit,  the  colures,  <  Gr. 
Kdhtvpoi,  dock-tailed,  pi.  KdTumpoi  (sc.  ■ypa/iftai, 
lines),  the  colures  (so  called  because  cut  off 
by  the  horizon),  <  k6Xoc,  docked  (cf.  colobi- 
um),  +  ovpd,  a  taU.]  In  astron.  and  geog.,  one 
of  two  circles  of  declination  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  the  poles  of  the  world, 
one  of  them  passing  through  the  solstitial  and 
the  other  through  the  equinoctial  points  of  the 
ecliptic,  viz.,  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  Aries  and 
Libra,  and  thus  dividing  both  the  ecliptic  and 
the  equinoctial  into  four  equalparts. 

Colus  (ko'lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  /cdAof,  a  kind  of 
goat  without  horns,  <  kSTlcq,  docked,  curtal, 
stump-homed.,  hornless.]    Same  as  Saiga. 

Oolutea  (ko-lii'tf-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KoTuavria, 
also  KoTarrka,  KoXoirla,  noTMrrea,  var.  of  KoTuoiTia,  a 
tree  that  bears  pods.]  A  genus  of  shrubs,  nat- 
ural order  Leguminosm,  having  inflated  pods, 
like  small  bladders ;  bladder-senna.  There  are 
several  species,  natives  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  of  which  C.  arborescens,  with  yellow 
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Throly  in-to  the  deuelej  throte  man  thi'yngej  by  lyue, 
For  couetyse,  &  colwarde  &  croked  dede. 

Alliterative  Poetns  (ed,  Morris),  ii.  181. 

coly,  n.    See  colie. 

colydiid  (ko-lid'i-id),  n.  A  beetle  of  the  family 
Colydiidos. 

Colydiidae  (kol-i-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coly- 
dium  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  clavicom  Coleop- 
tera  or  beetles,  with  the  dorsal  segments  of  the 
abdomen  partly  membranous,  the  first  4  ventral 
segments  connate,  the  tarsi  4-jointed,  the  an- 
tennea  regular,  and  the  legs  not  fossorial. 

Colydium  (ko-Ud'i-um),  ?j.  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Colydiidw.    Fabricius,  1792. 

colymbethra  (kol-im-beth'ra),  n.  [Gr.  koXv/i- 
pifipa,  a  swimming-bath,  eccles.  a  font,  <  koIvii- 
(idv,  dive.  See  Colymbus,  Columha^.]  In  the 
Gr.  Ch. :  (a)  A  baptismal  bowl  or  font. 

In  Russia,  the  columitetkra  is  movable,  and  only  brought 
out  when  wanted.      J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  214. 

(6)  A  baptistery.    Also  written  columiethra. 

Colymbidse  (ko-Um'bi-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Co- 
lymbus  +  -idee'.]  A  family  of  short-winged, 
short-tailed,  4-toed  swimming  and  diving  birds, 
of  the  order  Pygopodes,  either  (o)  containing 
aU  the  loons  and  grebes ;  or  (6)  restricted  to  the 
web-footed  loons,  and  corresponding  to  the  ge- 
nus Colymbus;  or  (c)  transferred  to  the  lobe- 
footed  grebes,  and  used  as  a  synonym  of  Podi- 
cipidm  or  Podicipedidce  (which  see). 

colymbion  (ko-lim'bi-on),  n.  [MGr.  *Ka7Mji^utv 
(cf.  Gr.  K.oKvp.prflpa,  a  font),  <  Gr.  KoTiv/ipav,  dive. 
See  Colymbus,  Columba^.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a 
holy-water  stoup  or  basin. 

The  colymbion  answers  to  the  benatura  of  the  Latin 
Church.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  214. 

Colymbus  (ko-lim'bus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KdXvfifSoc, 
a  diver,  a  kind  of  sea-bird ;  cf .  KoXv/i0dv,  dive, 
plunge.  See  Columba\]  A  genus  of  birds,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Colymbidce,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word.  The  name  has  been  given  to  the  web-footed  loons 
or  divers,  as  distinguished  from  the  grebes ;  to  both  of 


comatose 

com.  An  abbreviation  of  commissioner,  commo- 
dore, commander,  commerce,  committee,  commen- 
tary, etc. 
coma^  (ko'ma),  n.  [<  NL.  coma,  <  Gr.  Kci/ia,  a. 
deep  sleep,  Ckoi/iov,  put  to  sleep.  Cf .  cemetery.] 
'  Jupathol.,  a  state  of  prolonged imconsciousness. 
somewhat  resembling  sleep,  from  which  the  pa- 
tient cannot  be  aroused,  or  can  be  aroused  only 
partially,  temporarily,  and  with  difficulty;  stu- 
por. 

It  is  often  important  to  distinguish  the  coma  of  drun- 
kenness from  that  of  apoplexy. 

Hooper,  Physician's  Vade  Mecum,  §  914. 

Coma  foudroyant,  or  fulminating  coma,  coma  sud- 
denly developing  in  the  midst  of  apparent  good  health,  in 
syphilitic  patients. — Coma  vigil,  a  comatose  state  accom- 
panied by  unconscious  muttering,  occurring  in  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers. 
coma^  (ko'ma),  n. ;  pi.  comw  (-me).  [<  L.  cdma,  < 
Gr.  k6/i7!,  the  hair  of  the  head.  Hence  ult.  com- 
et.] 1.  In  bot.:  (a)  The  leafy  head  of  a  tree, 
or  a  cluster  of  leaves  ter- 
minating a  stem,  as  the 
leafy  top  of  a  pineapple. 
(6)  The  silky  hairs  at  the 
end  of  some  seeds,  as  of  the 
willow-herb,  Epilohium. — 
2.  In  astron.,  the  nebulous 
hair-like  envelop  surround- 
ing the  nucleus  of  a  comet. 
— 3  .In  microscopy,  thehazy 
fringe  on  the  outline  of 
a  microscopic  object  seen 
when  the  lens  is  not  free 
from  spherical  aberration. 

The  aperture  of  these  objectives  could  not  be  greatly 
widened  without  the  impairment  of  the  distinctness  of  the 
image  by  a  coma  proceeding  from  uncorrected  spherical 
aben'ation.  i'ncj/c.  £n'(.,XVI.  262. 

Coma  Berenices,  an  ancient  asterism  (though  not  one  of 
the  48  constellations  of  Hipparchus),  situated  north  of 
Virgo  and  between  Bootes  and  Leo,  and  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  famous  amber  hair  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes. 


Coma,  I  (*). 
Seed  of  Willow-herb 


these,  indiscriminately ;  to  the  grebes  alone ;  and  formerly  COmal^  (ko'mal),  a.    [<  comd^  +  -al.]    Jnpathol., 


to  sundry  other  birds,  as  some  of  the  auk  family.  See  di- 
ver, loon,  grebe. 

colytic  (ko-lit'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  koXvtiko^,  hindering, 
preventive,  <  KaTiiyrdQ,  verbal  adj.  of  KtMiuv,  hin- 
der, prevent,  check.]  Antiseptic.  Med.  Record, 
July,  1884.     [Bare.] 

colza  (kol'za),  n.     [Sometimes  improp.  coltza; 

<  F.  colza,  <'OF.  colzat  (Walloon  colza,  golza), 

<  D.  Tcoolzaad  =  E.  coleseed,  q^.  v.]  The  cole- 
seed or  rape,  a  variety  of  Prassica  campestris 
with  very  oily  seeds.    See  rape^. 

colza-oil  (kol'za-oil),  n.     Same  as  rape-oil. 
comt.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  come.     Chaucer 
com 
esp, 


pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  coma. 

Comal2  (ko'mal),  a.  [<  coma^  -1-  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  tiie  nature  of  a  coma.    See  coma^. 

comarb  (ko'marb),  n.  [Also  written  coarb,  co- 
morb,  comarba;  <  Ir.  comharba,  a  successor,  ab- 
bot, vicar,  also  protection.]  Anciently,  in  Ire- 
land, the  head  of  one  of  the  families  or  tribes 
into  which  each  sept  or  elan  was  divided.  As 
such  he  was  the  coheir  or  inheritor  of  both  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastic  powers  of  the  tribe. 

The  abbot  of  the  parent  house  and  all  the  abbots  of  the 
minor  houses  are  the  comharbas  or  co-heirs  of  the  saint. 


Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  236. 

[L.  com-,  prefix,  with,  together,  often,  comarbsbip  (ko'marb-ship),  re.     [<  comarb  + 

in  later  L.,    merely  intensive,  <  cum,  in    -ship.]     Anciently,  in  Ireland,  the  guild-like 


OL.  often  com,  prep.,  with,  agreeing  in  use  and  community  constituted  by  a  sept  or  family, 
perhaps  in  orig.  form  (*scum^  *scom^)  with  Gr.  Each  member  of  a  Comarbship  and  of  a  co-tenancy  gave 
prefix  and  prep,  avv,  earlier  fw  (transposed  from  ^  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  share  of  the  duties  of 
»(7CTV?),  Cypriote  kIv,  with,  together  (see  syn-),  ?®  co-partnership,  and  all  were  collectively  responsible 
1  ■    J.   '       f  /£*      ^\  /^  I. J  (      for  all  fines,  tributes,  etc. 

akin  to  K0iv6c{f  01  *kovi6c),  common  (see  cenoUte).  w.  E.  Sullivan,  int.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  ccxvi. 

No  certain  Teut.  connection  (see  06-).    L.  com-,  „„.„__4.. /i,- „j,^,n  „     rm  ■  j-      / 

■      -*•  -   ^  -'  -    '  comartt  (ko-mart  ),  re.    [It  a  genuine  reading,  < 

eo-'^  +  murt.]    In  the  following  extract,  proba- 


in  comp.,  usually  remains  before  b,  m,  and  2> 
(and  sometimes  before  a  vowel  (see  comitia  and 
count^),  and  in  OL.  in  any  position),  and  be- 
comes CO-  before  a  vowel  (usually)  and  h,  col- 
(in  classical  L.  usually  con^)  before  I,  cor-  be- 
fore r,  and  con-  before  c,  d,  f,  g,  i=:j,n  (where 
sometimes  co-),  q,  s,  t,  w,  and  in  classical  L 


bly  a  covenant  or  agreement.  Covenant  appears  in 
place  of  it  in  the  edition  of  1623  and  in  most  modern  edi- 
tions ;  compact  is  also  found. 

By  the  same  cofmart  .  .  . 
His  [lands]  fell  to  Hamlet. 

5/Mt.,  Hamlet  (ed.  Warburton,  1747),  i.  1. 

as  well  as  ML.  often  before  b,  m,  p,  con-  being  Oomarum  (kom'a-rum),  re.  [NL.  (so  called  on 
thus  the  most  frequent  form,  often  used  as  the  account  of  the  similarity  of  its  fruit  to  that  of 
normal  form.  In  Bom.  and  in  E.  (and  in  simi-  the  arbutus),  <  Gr.  Kdfiapoc,  the  arbutus.]  An 
lar  forms  in  other  Teut.  tongues),  the  L.  prefix  old  genus  of  rosaceous  plants  now  included  in 
com-,  con-,  col-,  etc.,  generally  remains   un-   PotenUlla. 

changed,  but  the  assimilated  forms  are  gener-  comatei  (ko'mat),  a.  [<  L.  comatus,  hairy,  < 
ally  reduced  to  co-  in  Sp.,  and  partly  in  the  coma,  hair:  see  coTOa2.]  Hairy;  tufted.  Specifl- 
other  languages.    In  OF.  and  AF.  com-,  con-,    pally  — (a)  in  iot.,  furnished  with  a  coma  or  tuft  of  silky 

■      hairs ;  comose.    See  cut  under  coma^.    (b)  In  entom. :  (1) 

Having  long  hairs  on  the  vertex  or  upper  part  of  the  head, 
the  surface  below  being  nearly  or  quite  glabrous.    (2)  In 
general,  having  very  long  flexible  hairs  covering  more  or 
less  of  the  upper  surface:  said  of  the  clothing  of  insects. 
n.     [<  co-1  +  jwafei.l    A 


were  often  cum-,  cun-,  whence  in  ME.  cum-, 
cun-,  courtr,  beside  com-,  con-,  the  latter  forms 
now  prevailing  in  spelling,  even  when  pro- 
nounced cum-,  cun-  (as  in   company,  conjure,  4.  o  -■      

etc.).    In  a  few  E.  words,  as  comflt,  comfort,  dis-  CO-mate^t  (ko-maf),  n.     [<  co-^  +  mate^.] 
comfit,  com-  (pron.  and  formerly  written  cum^,   mUoW;  mate,  or  companion. 


Bladder-senna  {Coiu/ea  ardorescens). 

flowers,  is  the  most  commonly  known,  and  is  not  rare  as 
an  ornamental  shrub.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  slightly 
pm-gative.  The  smoke  of  the  dried  leaves  is  said  to  act  as 
a  powerful  errhine. 

colvert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  culver^. 

colverteent,  «.     Same  as  colbertine. 

colwardt,  a.  [ME.,  appar.  a  var.  of  culvard, 
culvert,  <  OF.  culvert,  culvert,  villain :  see  cul- 
vert^ and  eollibert.  Otherwise  <  cole^,  treachery, 
+  .^ard:  see  cole^  and  its  compounds.]  False; 
treacherous;  deceitful;  wicked. 


ME.  cun-,  con-)  is  changed  from  orig.  L.  con-, 
In  many  E.  words  derived  through  9ie  F.  the 
L.  com-  (con-,  etc.)  is  concealed:  see  coiU  = 
culP-,  cost^,  costive,  costume  =  custom,  couch, 
council,  counsel,  count^,  counts,  countenance,  cov 
e)'i,  covert,  curfew,  ourry\  kerchief,  etc.  See  co-i, 
col-,  con-,  cor-,  and  also  contra-,  counter^,  coun- 


Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 

1  am  proud 
Only  to  be  in  fellowship  with  you, 
Co-7nate  and  servant  to  so  great  a  master. 
Middleton  and  iJowZej/,  World  Tost  at  Tennis,  Ind. 


ter-.]  A  prefix;  of  Latin  origin,  appearing  also  comatose  (ko  'ma-tos),  a.  [=  F.  comateiix,  < 
in  other  forms,  CO-,  CO?-,  core-,  cor-,  meaning 'to-  NL.  coTOOtoSMS,  <  co»ia(<-):  see  coma^.]  Per- 
gether,'  'with,' or  merely  intensive,  and  in  Eng-  taining  to  or  resembling  coma;  affected  with 
lish  words  often  without  assignable  force.  See  coma;  morbidly  drowsy  or  lethargic :  as,  a  co- 
words  following,  and  those  beginning  with  co-,  matose  state;  a  comatose  patient;  "hysterical 
coU,  con-,  cor-.  and  comatose  cases,"  N.  Grew. 


comatouB 

comatoiis  (ko'ma-tas),  a.    Same  as  comatose. 

Oomatula  (ko-mat'O-ia),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  LL. 
comatutus,  dim.  of  L.  eomatus,  hairy:  see  co- 
mate\']  The  typical  genus  of  living  crinoids  of 
the  family  ComatuUdce  or  feather-stars.  The  rosy 
feather 'Star,  ConMtula  Tnediterranea,  is  also  known  as  An- 
tedon  rosacea,  and  in  its  fixed  stalked  state  as  Pentacrinus 
europceus.    Lamarck,  1816. 

•comatulid  (ko-mat'u-lid),  n.  A  member  of  the 
family  ComatuUdce. 

i/OmatulidSB  (kom- a-tu'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Comatula  +  -idw.']  A  family  of  extant  free- 
swimming  crinoids,  of  the  class  Crinoidea,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Comatula ;  the  feather-stars 
or  hair-stars.  They  are  stalked  and  fixed  only  when 
joung,  and  the  larva  is  free  and  vermiform,  with  lour  cili- 
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combative 


in  the  typical  form,  or  single  comb,  which  re- 
semble the  teeth  of  a  comb.  Several  characteristic 
variations  in  the  form  of  the  comb  have  received  distinc- 
tive names.  An  antlered  comb  is  one  having  more  or  less  COmbacVt.  n.  flrree. 
the  form  of  a  stags  antlers,  aa  seen  in  Polish  and  La  Fleche  hat 
fowls,  often  in  Houdans,  etc.  The  iei^/'-comi  has  much  the 
fonn  of  a  strawberry-leaf,  set  transversely  on  the  head. 
J.t  IS  the  preferable  form  of  comb  in  Houdan  fowls.  The 
peorcomb  appears  aa  if  formed  of  three  low,  bluntly  ser- 


Anon  they  pass  a  narrow  comb  wherein 
Were  slabs  of  rock  with  figures,  kniglits  on  horse, 
Sculptured.  Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

_.  <  combat  +  -cy.']    Com- 
bat. 

Conclude  by  cambacy 
To  win  or  lose  the  game. 

Warner,  Albion's  Eng.,  iv.  22. 


rated  combs  set  side  by  side  on  the  head,  the  middle  one  COmbat  (kom'-  or  kum'bat),  V.     [First  in  early 

the  Brahma%n^>i?f  *'^i  ^^^^\  ■"  *« 'he  typical  comb  of  mod.  E. ;  <  P.  eombatre,  now  combattre,  =  Pr. 

tne  ^rahma  fowls.    A  rose-coTnA  is  a  low  comb  set  flat  on  -     .'        ~              -      -'         -              -      ' 
the  head,  like  a  cap,  broad  in  front,  and  tapering  to  a 


j4.  Rosy  Feather-Star,  Comatula  Tfleditirranea  {ot  Antedon  rosa- 
cea), adult  free  form.  B,  Young  stalked  form  of  Comatula  {or 
Antedon)  dentata,  slightly  enlarged. 

ated  zones  and  a  tuft  of  cilia  at  the  aboral  end  of  the  body. 
In  the  adult  state  they  have  a  mouth  and  an  anus,  and 
usually  ten  cirrous  arms,  which  they  have  the  power  of 
lashing  toward  the  ventral  surface,  so  as  to  propel  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  bring  food  within  their  grasp.  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  the  family  are  found  in  most  seas. 
•combi  (kom),  n.     [<  ME.  comb,  earlier  eamb,  a 


projecting  spike  behind,  the  upper  part  being  evenly  cov 
ered  with  smaU  projections.  It  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
Hamburg  fowls,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Wyandotte,  the 
Sebright  bantam,  and  other  varieties.  The  strawberry- 
comb  resembles  a  half  of  a  strawberry,  generally  some- 
what wrinkled,  and  set  well  forward  on  the  head.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Malay  and  the  Sumatra  fowls. 
His  comb  was  redder  than  the  fyn  coral, 
And  bataylld,  as  it  were  a  castel  wall. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  38. 
Cocks  have  great  combs  and  spurs ;  hens  little  or  none. 

Bacon. 

4.  Anything  resembling  ia  nature,  shape,  or 
position  the  caruncle  on  a  fowl's  head.  Specifi- 
cally—(a)  The  similar  but  erectile  and  variable  fleshy  and 
vascular  colored  process  growing  over  each  eye  of  some 
gallinaceous  birds,  as  ptarmigan  and  other  grouse.  (6) 
The  top  or  crest  of  a  wave. 

5.  The  pecten  or  marsupium  in  the  interior  of 
a  bird's  eye.  [Rare.]  —  6.  In  milling,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  mass  of  a  lode  into  parallel  plates, 
or  layers  of  crystalline  material  parallel  to  its 
walls.  Some  lodes  have  several  such  combs,  symmet- 
rically arranged,  so  that  each  comb  on  one  side  of  the 
center  of  the  mass  has  its  counterpart  on  the  other.  Often 
the  face  of  the  comb  turned  toward  the  center  of  the 
lode  is  covered  with  well-developed  crystals,  and  where 
the  central  combs  meet  a  cavity  studded  with  crystals  is 
formed. 

7.  The  projection  on  the  top  of  the  hammer  of 
a  gun-lock.  M.  H.  Knight.—  8.  The  top  comei 
of  a  gun-stock,  on  which  the  cheek  rests  in  fir- 
ing.— 9.  A  honeycomb. 

They  sport  abroad,  and  rove  from  home, 
And  leave  the  cooling  hive,  and  quit  the  unfinished  comb. 


combattre  =  Sp.  comhatir  =  Pg.  combater  =  It. 
comhattere,  fight,  battle,  <  MXi.  *combattere,  <  L. 
com-,  together,  +  ML.  hattere,  beat,  fight:  see 
bate^  and  batter^.']  I.  intrans.  To  fight;  strug- 
gle or  contend;  battle;  especially,  in  earlier 
use,  engage  in  single  fight. 

Foro'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  B. 
Our  endeavours  are  not  only  to  combat  with  doubts,  but 
always  to  dispute  with  the  devil. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Religio  Medici,  i.  19. 

After  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the  Itomans  combated  only 

for  the  choice  of  masters.  Gibbon. 

II.  trans.  To  fight  or  do  battle  with ;  oppose  by 
force;  contend  against;  resist  contentiously: 
as,  to  combat  an  antagonist;  to  combat  argu- 
ments or  opinions. 

Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  L 
His  will  did  never  combat  thine. 
And  take  it  prisoner. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  E!ing  and  No  King,  i.  2. 
They  who  would  combat  general  authority  with  particu- 
lar opinion,  must  first  establish  themselves  a  reputation 
of  understanding  better  than  other  men. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  State  of  Innocence. 
He  needs  must  combat  might  with  might. 

Tennyson,  Epilogue. 
8.  The  top  comer  combat  (kom'-  or  kum'bat),  n.     [After  P.  com- 


as, to  comb  one's  hair. 

With  a  comb  of  pearl  I  would  comb  my  hair, 
And  still  as  I  comb'd  I  would  sing  and  say, 
"  Who  is  it  loves  me  7  who  loves  not  me  ?'' 

Tennyson,  The  Mermaid, 
2.  To  card,  as  wool;  hackle,  as  flax. —  3.  To 
grain  with  a  painter's  comb — Combed-outwork, 


comb,  crest  (of  a  cock,  a  hill, a  dike,  etc.), also  „„„i,i  ,ts,„s  „      rflZ't,!'     ^'If  =  ^^S'"^' \^- 

honeycomb,  <  AS.  camb,  a  comb,  crest  (of  a  '^t^h  ^^K^^JL^T^'  .i    The  old  verb  is 

helmet,  a  hat,  etc.),  also  a  honeycomb,  =  OS.    *""*'  "^^  ^'^    ^-  *'^"''*-  ^-  ^°  d^^sswitha  comb; 

camb  =  MD.  Tcamme,  D.  Team  =  OHG-.  ehamb, 

MHG.  ixtm,  hamp,  G-.  Icamm  =  Icel.  kambr  = 

Norw.  fcam&  =  Sw.  Dan.  Jcam,  a  comb,  crest, 

•etc.  (Dan.  and  Or.  also  a  cam :  see  cam^),  lit.  a 

'toothed'  implement,  =  Gr.  ydfi^oc,  a  peg,  bolt, 

;style  (orig.  tooth?,  >  yo/upiog,  a  grinder-tooth, 

the  tooth  of  a  key) ;  cf.  yafupai,  ya/i^Tpjii,  pi,,  the 

jaws,  =  Skt.  jambha  =  OBulg.  zabu,  tooth.    See 

cam\  a  doublet  of  cowifti.]     1.  A  thin  strip  of 

■wood,  metal,  bone,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  etc., 

-one  or  both  edges  of  wmoh  are  indentated  so 

as  to  form  a  series  of  teeth,  or  to  which  teeth 

lave  been  attached ;  or  several  such  strips  set 

parallel  to  one  another  in  a  frame,  as  in  a  cur- 

Tyoomb.     Combs  are  used  for  arranging  the  hair  in 

dressing  it;  also,  in  a  great  variety  of  ornamental  forms, 

for  keeping  women's  hair  in  place  after  it  is  dressed ;  and 

for  various  other  purposes.    Those  worn  in  the  hair  are 

■often  carved  and  elaborately  decorated. 


bat,  n.,  from  the  verb.]  A  fight,  especially,  in 
earlier  use,  between  two;  in  general,  a  strug- 
gle to  resist,  overthrow,  or  conquer :  contest ; 
engagement;  battle. 

About  this  Time  also  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  to  per- 
form a  Combat,  upon  a  Challenge  with  a  Prince  of  Bohe- 
mia. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  123. 
My  courage  try  by  cornbat,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  I  2. 
The  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave  ! 

Campbell,  Hohenlinden. 
Single  combat,  a  fight  between  two ;  a  duel.  =  Syn.  Coti- 

o jr -"". —  uuiiiucu-uub  wuiiL,     fii^t.  Contest,  etc.    See  battle^. 

f.^^i'ii  °tf'^^loi'i^'^yiVi'^i'i«ilioopfot  wool  are  cnt,!ind  combatable  (kom-bat'a-bl),  a.  [<  combat  + 
the  threads  then  combed  out  until  they  are  finely  sub-  .„hip  .  —p  /.m»?i'«*«o7i7«"o+o  T  PorCoV.!,.  «* -KoJ^™ 
divided ;  they  are  then  secured  to  the  foundation  by  gum.  ^"'1'  r  i "  ^omOattaOte,  etc.  J  Capable  of  being 
—  Combed  ware,  pottery  or  china  decorated  with  color  combated,  disputed,  or  opposed, 
which  has  been  drawn  into  zigzag  lines  or  waves  by  a  combatant  (kom'-  or  kum'ba-tant),  a.  and  m.  [< 
process_similar  tothatjised^inthe^niarbling  of  paper.—    P.  combatant,  now  combattdnt,  ppr.  of  eombatre, 


To  comb  one's  hair  the  wrong  way.    See  ftairi.' 

II.  intrans.  To  roll  over  or  break  with  a  white 
foam,  as  the  top  of  a  wave. 

My  foe  came  quite  to  the  verge  of  the  fall  where  the 
river  began  to  comb  over. 

R.  D.  Blaekmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxxii. 
Lake  des  Allemands  was  combing  with  the  tempest  and 
hissing  with  the  rain. 

9.  W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXV.  92. 


Z''le/iZtS\^^!Sfjrj.'\''^'Sy-^?t'.  comb?  (kom),  »,     [Also  written  coomb;  <  m! 


jom'  head  softly  and  easily  with  an  luorie  comte;  tor  no- 
"thing  recreateth  the  meniorie  more. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  &),  p.  249. 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb, 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks. 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  880. 
"2.  Anything  resembling  a  comb  in  appearance 
•or  use,  especially  for  mechanical  use.  Specifl- 
'Cally — (a)  A  card  used  in  hand-carding  or  in  a  carding- 
maohine  for  separating  and  dressing  wool.  (6)  A  toothed 
blade  which  removes  the  cotton  from  the  doffer  of  a  card- 
'ing-machine.  (c)  In  hat-making,  the  former  on  which 
a  fleece  of  fiber  is  taken  up  and  hardened  into  a  bat. 
E.  H.  Knight  (li)  A  toothed  metal  instrument  used  by 
painters  in  graining,  (e)  A  tool  with  teeth  of  wire  used  in 
■making  marbled  papers.  (/)  A  steel  tool  with  teeth  cor- 
responding to  the  thread  of  a  screw,  used  for  chasing 
screws  or  work  which  is  rotated  in  a  lathe.  E.  H.  Knight. 
■(g)  A.  row  of  sharp  brass  points  connected  with  one  another 
and  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine, 
■and  placed  near  the  revolving  plate  to  carry  off  the  elec- 
tricity generated.  (A)  In  medieval  armm,  the  upright 
blade  which  took  the  place  of  a  crest  on  the  morions  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  (i)  The  dilated  and  regularly  pec- 
tinated inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  of  sundry  birds,  as 
herons  and  goatsuckers,  (j)  A  comb-like  set  of  points  or 
processes  of  a  tooth. 

It  [the  pulp-cavity  of  a  tooth]  may  be  divided,  antero- 
"posteriorly,  as  in  notched  incisors,  and  especially  in  the 
■comb-like  ones  of  the  flying  lemur,  where  a  branch  of  the 
'Pulp-cavity  ascends  each  process  ot  the  camb. 

Mivart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  275. 
1*)  ,jnie  notched  scale  of  a  wire  micrometer.  E.  H.  Knight. 
ff  The  window-stool  of  a  casement.    Orose. 

The  fleshy  crest  or  caruncle  growing,  in  one 
■of  several  forms,  on  the  head  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  and  particularly  developed  in  the  male 
'birds:  so  called  from  its  serrated  indentures 


Two  Lions  Com- 
batant. 


*comb  (?),  \  AS.  cumb,  a  vessel  of  a  cer- 
tain capacity  (used  for  liquids),  =  MLQ-.  kump, 
LG-.  Jcump,  also  kumpen  (>  Gr.  Jcump,  humpen)  = 
OHGr.  chvMiph,  MHG.  humph,  komph,  kumpf,  Q. 
kumpf,  m. ,  a  h  ollow  vessel,  a  basin,  bowl,  trough, 
<  ML.  *cumbtis,  *cumpiis,  cimpus,  a  basin,  bowl 
(of.  cumba,  a  bowl  (a  trough?),  a  boat,  a  tomb  of 
stone :  see  catacomb),  <  Gr.  avfiBog,  a  hoUow  ves- 
sel, cup,  basin,  lAjilirj,  a  dmnking-vessel,  cup, 
bowl,  boat  (see  cymbal),  =  Skt.  Icumbha,  a  pot. 
Cf .  cup.']  1 .  A  dry  measure  of  4  bushels,  or  half 
a  quarter.  [Eng.]  —  2.  A  brewing-vat.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 
comb*,  COOmb^  (kom,  k6m),  n.  [Also  written 
combe,  coom;  <  ME.  *comb,  <  AS.  cumb,  a  narrow 
valley,  prob.  <  W.  cwm  (pron.  kom),  a  hollow 
between  two  hills,  a  dale,  a  dingle,  =  Corn. 
cum,  a  valley,  a  dingle,  a  valley  opening  down- 
ward, =  Ir.  cumar,  a  valley,  bed  of  an  estuary. 
Cf .  OP.  combe  =  Pr.  comba  =  It.  dial,  comba 
(ML.  cumba),  a  vaUey,  appar.  also  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin. Prob.  orig.  a  '^noUow,'  akin  to  L.  cavus, 
hollow,  Gr.  Kvap,  a  cavity,  koTaoq,  hollow,  etc. : 
see  cave\  cage,  ceil,  ccelum.]    A  more  or  less  combater  (kom'-  or  kum'ba-ter),  n.    One  who 


com6a*«re, combat:  see  combat,  v.]  I.  a.l.  Con- 
tending; disposed  to  combat  or  contend. 
Their  valours  are  not  yet  so  combatant. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  4. 
2.  In  her.,  same  as  affronts,  but  applied  only 

to  ferocious  creatures,  such  as  .,- _, 

lions. 

Two  rampant  lions,  face  to  face,  are 
said  to  be  combatant. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra 
[ser.),  i.  gloss.,  p.  113. 

Combatant  officer.    See  officers  of  the 
line,  under  line. 

II.  n.    1.  A  person  who  com- 
bats ;  one  who  engages  in  battle ; 
one  who  fights,  whether  in  single  combat  or  in 
an  army  or  a  fleet. 

Sound,  trumpets ;  and  set  forward,  combatants. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  t  3. 
A  combatant  is  any  person  directly  engaged  in  carrying 
on  war,  or  concerned  in  the  belligerent  government,  or 
present  with  its  armies  and  assisting  them;  although 
those  who  are  present  for  purposes  ot  humanity  and  re- 
ligion—as surgeons,  nurses,  and  chaplains  — are  usually 
classed  among  non-combatants,  unless  special  reasons  re- 
quii'e  an  opposite  treatment  ot  them. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  128. 

2.  A  person  who  contends  with  another  in  ar- 
gument or  controversy. 

A  controversy  which  long  survived  the  original  combat- 
ants. Macaulay. 

3.  A  name  of  the  ruff.  Machetes  pugnax.  See 
ruff. — 4.  In  her.,  a  figure  drawn  like  a  sword- 
player  standing  upon  his  guard.  Bailey. 


rounded,  bowl-shaped  hollow  or  valley  inclosed 
on  all  sides  but  one  by  steep  and  in  some  cases 
perpendicular  cliffs.  The  use  of  the  word  is  closely 
limited  to  certain  portions  of  southwestern  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  a  part  of  Ireland,  especially  to  county  Kerry, 
where  the  combs  (there  also  called  eorries)  are  numerous 
and  of  great  size,  many  of  them  containing  lakes. 
From  those  heights 
We  dropped,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iii. 


combats,  disputes,  or  contends ;  a  combatant. 
[Rare.] 

Combaters  or  fighters.  Sherwood. 

combative  (kom'-  or  knm'ba-tiv),  a.  [<  com- 
bat +  -M)e.]  Disposed  to  combat;  pugnacious; 
showing  a  disposition  to  fight,  contend,  or  op- 
pose. 

His  fine  combative  manner.         Lamb,  To  Wordsworth. 


combatively 

combatively  (kom'-  or  kum'ba-tiv-li),  adv.  In 
a  combative  manner ;  pugnaciously. 

COmbativeness  (kom'-  or  kum'ba-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  quality  of  being  combative  ; 
disposition  to  contend  or  fight ;  pugnacity.  By 
phrenologists  the  word  is  used  to  designate  one 
of  the  propensities.     See  cut  xmdei phreiMlogy. 

comb-bearer  (k6m'bar"er),  «.  [A  translation 
ot  Nil.  ctenophorum :  see  ctenoplwre.']  Acteno- 
phore ;  a  comb-jeUy;  one  of  the  Ctenophora. 

Closely  related  to  idyia  is  pleurobrachia,  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  the  coTnb-bearers,  or  Ctenophorae,  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States.     Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  321. 

comb-broach  (kom'broch),  n.  A  tooth  of  a 
comb  with  which  wool  is  dressed. 

comb-brush  (kom'brush),  ».  1.  A  brush  used 
to  clean  combs. —  Sf.  A  lady's-maid,  or  under 
lady's-maid.     [Eng.] 

I  The  maid  who  at  present  attended  on  Sophia  was  recom- 
mended by  Lady  Bellaston,  with  whom  she  had  lived  for 
some  time,  in  the  capacity  of  a  comb-brush. 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  xvii.  8. 

comb-cap  (kom'kap),  11.  In  armor,  a  morion 
with  a  comb.  This,  like  other  steel  caps,  had  com- 
monly a  stuffed  or  quilted  cap  worn  beneath  it  to  prevent 
direct  contact  with  the  head. 

Good  cojnbe-caps  for  their  heads,  well-lined  with  quilted- 
caps.  Grose,  Military  Antiquities,  1. 126. 

combe,  n.    See  comb^. 

combed  (komd),  a.  [<  comb^,  n.,  +  -e£?2.]  Hav- 
ing a  comb  or  crest. 

And  had  for  his  crest  a  cock  argent. 
Combed  and  wattled  gules.  Longfellow. 

COmbel  (kom'bel),  n.  In  her.,  same  aa  fillet. 
comber  1  (ko'mer),  n.  \_<  comb^  +  -erl.]  1. 
One  who  combs ;  one  whose  occupation  is  the 
combing  of  wool,  etc. —  2.  A  long  curling  wave. 
We  were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  getting  off  dry, 
when  a  great  coTnber  broke  fore,  and  aft  the  boat,  and  wet 
us  through  and  through. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  163. 

COmber^t,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cum- 
ber, 

comber*  (kom'b6r), ».  [E.  dial.  (Cornwall).  The 
resemblance  to  scorofter  is  accidental.]  1.  The 
Serranus  cabrilla,  also  called  smooth  serranus 
and  gaper,  a  fish  of  the  sea-perch  family,  about 
a  foot  long,  common  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England. — 2.  A  species  of  wrasse  or  Labrus 
{L,  maculatus,  var.  comber),  with  a  white  lateral 
band  from  the  eye  to  the  caudal  fin,  found  on 
the  Cornish  coast.   Also  called  comber  wrasse. 

Comberousf,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  cumbrous. 

comb-frame  (kom'fram),  n.  A  square  wooden 
frame  fitted  to  a  beehive/in  which  the  bees  may 
construct  the  comb,  and  by  which  the  comb  can 
easily  be  removed  from  the  hive. 

comb-honey  (k6m'hun"i),  n.  Honey  in  or  with 
the  comb ;  unstrained  honey. 

The  bulk  of  this,  however,  was  sent  in  jars  either  as  pure 
extracted  honey  or  as  comb-honey — that  is,  honey  bottled 
with  portions  of  broken  comb  remaining  in  it. 

London  Times. 

COmbinable  (kom-bi'na-bl),  a.  [<  combine,  v., 
+ -able;  =zF.  combinatiie,  etc.]  Capable  of  com- 
bining or  of  being  combined ;  suitable  for  com- 
bining. 

Pleasures  are  very  combindble  both  with  business  and 
study.  Chesterfield. 

COmbinableness  (kgm-bi'na-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  coinbinable ;  suitableness  for 
combining.     [Kare.] 

COmbinant  (kom-bi'nant),  n.  [<  LL.  combi- 
nan{1r-)s,  ppr.  of  combinare,  combine :  see  com- 
bine, «;.]  In  math.,  a  function  of  the  quanti- 
ties appearing  in  a  given  set  of  functions  which 
remains  unaltered  as  well  for  linear  substitu- 
tions impressed  upon  the  variables  as  for  linear 
Combinations  of  the  functions  themselves  (^Syl- 
vester, 1853) ;  a  covariant  which  remains  unal- 
tered when  each  quantio  is  replaced  by  a  linear 
function  of  all  the  quantics  (Cayley,  1856). 

combinatet  (kom'bi-nat),  a.  [<  LL.  combina- 
tus,  pp.  of  combinare,  combine:  see  combine,  «.] 
Espoused;  betrothed.     [Rare.] 

There  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowned  brother;  .  .  .  with 
him  .  .  .  her  marriage-dowry;  with  both  her  comJiinate 
husband.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

combination  (kom-bi-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  co»i- 
iiimisoh  =  Sp.  comMnacion  =  Pg.  comiiinagSo 
=  It.  comhinazione,  <  ML.  combinatio{n-),  <  LL. 
combinare,  pp.  com6tn« fits,  combine:  see  com- 
bine, V.']  1.  The  act  of  uniting  in  a  whole,  or 
the  state  of  being  so  united;  a  coming  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  group,  sum,  product, 
etc. ;  especially,  the  union  of  related  parts  in 
a  complex  whole  :  as,  a  combination  of  wheels 
and  springs  in  a  watch ;  a  combination  of  ideas ; 
a  combination  of  circumstances. 
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All  this  is  but  deceit,  mere  trifles  forg'd 

By  coTnbination  to  defeat  the  process 

Of  justice.     Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 

2.  The  whole  or  complex  thus  formed;  the 
product  of  combining:  as,  a  soft  combination 
of  stops  in  organ-playing. 

It  is  this  glorious  pile  of  mountains  which  gives  to 
Granada  that  combination  of  delights  so  rare  in  a  South- 
em  city.  Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  121. 

Specifically — 3.  The  union  or  association  of 
two  or  more  persons  or  parties  for  the  attain- 
ment of  some  common  end;  a  league:  as,  apo- 
litical or  a  criminal  combination;  success  is 
possible  only  through  combination. 

The  Indians  and  they  ...  by  a  generall  combination  in 
one  day  plotted  to  subuert  the  whole  Colony. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  70. 

4.  In  chem.,  chemical  union ;  the  production  of 
a  chemical  compound. — 5.  In  math.,  the  union 
of  a  number  of  individuals  in  different  groups, 
each  containing  a  certain  number  of  the  in- 
dividuals. Thus,  the  number  of  combinations  of  four 
figures  taking  two  together  is  six  (12, 13, 14,  23,  24,  34). — 
Aggregate  comblQatlon.  See  aggregate.— Cbemioal 
combination.  See  chemical. — Combination  borders, 
in  printing,  types  of  ornamental  designs,  of  varied  char- 
acter, intended  to  be  combined  or  composed  so  as  to  form 
a  complete  design  on  a  larger  scale.—  Combination  lock. 
See  toe*.— Combination  pedal,  in  organs,  a  pedal  which 
draws  or  retires  several  stops  at  once.  It  is  single-acting 
when  it  only  operates  to  add  to  or  to  subtract  from  the  stops 
already  drawn,  and  double-acting  when  it  both  adds  to 
and  subtracts  from  the  stops  already  drawn,  so  as  always 
to  produce  a  given  combination. — Combination  plane, 
a  plane  having  a  guide  which  can  be  changed  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  or  adjusted  vertically,  as  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  work. —  Combination-room,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  a  room  adjoining  the  hall,  into 
which  the  fellows  withdraw  after  dinner,  for  wine,  dessert, 
and  conversation.-  Combination  tone.  Same  as  com- 
binationul  tone  (which  see,  under  tone). — Commutative 
combination.  See  commutative. —  Consecutive  com- 
bination, in  chem.,  a  term  applied  to  the  chemical  pro- 
cess by  which  a  series  of  compounds  are  formed  from 
one  another.  Thus,  by  an  addition  of  soda  to  dihydro- 
gen  sodium  phosphate,  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  is 
formed,  and  by  further  addition  of  soda  to  this  compound 
trisodium  phosphate  is  produced.  In  each  case  one  atom 
of  basic  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  alkali. —  Heat  of 
combination.  See  heat. — Laws  of  chemical  com- 
bination, the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  substances 
by  chemical  affinity.  See  chemical  and  equivalent.  =  Syn. 
3.  Party,  Faction,  etc.  (see  cabal^),  alliance,  league,  set, 
clique,  coalition,  conspiracy,  confederation. 
combinational  (kom-bi-na'shgn-al),  a.  [<  com- 
bination +  -at.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  combi- 
nation or  to  the  act  of  combining ;  having  the 
quality  of  combining —  Combinational  tone.  See 
tone. 

combinative  (kqm-bi'na-tiv),  a.  [<  combinate 
+  -ive.']  Tending  to  "combine;  uniting:  in 
math.,  applied  to  a  covariant  which  is  equally 
a  covariant  when  for  any  of  the  quantics  is 
substituted  a  linear  function  of  them.  Also 
combinatory. 

combinatorial  (kpm-bi-na-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  com- 
binatory +  -af]  Concerned  with  combinations. 
—  Combinatorial  analysis,  in  math.,  a  method  of  treat- 
ing problems  in  the  calculus  by  reducing  them  to  problems 
in  combinations.— Combinatorial  mathematician, one 
who  has  a  preference  for  the  combinatorial  analysis. 

combinatory  (kom-bl'na-to-ri),  a.  [<  com- 
binate +  -ory;  =  P.  conibinktoire.'i  Same  as 
combinative — Combinatory  imagination,  that  sort 
of  fancy  which  brings  into  relation  objects  experienced 
independently. 

combine  (kom-bin'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  combined, 
ppr.  combining.  [<  ME.  combinen  =  F.  C07n- 
biner  =  Sp.  Pg.  combinar  =  It.  combinare,  <  LL. 
combinare,  unite,  join  (two  things  together),  <  L. 
com^,  together,  -I-  bini,  two  by  two :  see  binary. 1 
I,  trans.  To  associate,  unite,  or  join  into  a 
whole ;  connect  closely  together. 

They  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness  ; 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  394. 
Thousands  of  people  who  perhaps  agree  only  on  a  single 
point  can  combine  their  energies  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying that  single  point. 

MacaiUay,  Gladstone  in  Church  and  State. 

We  cannot  reduce  the  world  of  experience  to  a  web  of 
relations  in  which  nothing  is  related,  as  it  would  be  if 
everything  were  erased  from  it  which  we  cannot  refer  to 
the  action  of  a  combining  intelligence. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  42. 

I.  To  mix,  compound,  blend. 

i»s.  1.  To  unite;  coalesce:  as,  hon- 
or and  policy  combine  to  justify  the  measure. 

All  experience  comKnes  to  testify  against  the  stability 
and  working  power  of  "  hazy  "  and  amorphous  creeds. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  322. 
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Specifically — 3.  To  unite  in  friendship  or  al- 
liance for  the  attainment  of  some  common  end ; 
league  together;  joinforces;  associate;  cooper- 
ate :  followed  by  witli. 


comburgess 

He  that  lores  Ood's  abode,  and  to  combine 

With  saints  on  earth,  shall  one  day  with  them  shine. 

0.  Herbert,  Church  Porch,  st.  73. 
You  with  your  foes  combine.  Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

3.  To  unite  by  affinity  or  chemical  attraction: 
as,  two  substances  which  will  not  combine  of 
themselves  may  be  made  to  combine  by  the 
intervention  of  a  third. 

One  of  the  most  important  laws  in  chemistry  is  known 
as  the  law  of  combining  proportions. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature  (1st  ed.),  p.  67. 

combine  (kom-bin'),  n.  [<  combine,  v.'\  A  com- 
bination or  agreement ;  especially,  a  secret  com- 
bination for  the  purpose  of  committing  fraud; 
a  conspiracy.  [Colloq.  and  recent;  first  pub- 
Uoljr  used  in  the  trial  of  an  alderman  for  brib- 
ery in  New  York  in  1886.] 

He  believes  .  .  .  that  trusts,  pools,  combines,  and  the 
like,  are  the  unconscious  agencies  of  socialism. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  802. 

combined  (kgm-bind'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  combine, 
v.']  Eelated  as  parts  of  a  combination;  united 
closely;  associated;  leagued;  confederated; 
banded. 

For  insuring  the  general  safety  combined  action  of  the 
whole  horde  or  tribe  was  necessary. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  491. 

combinedly  (kom-bi'ned-li),  adv.  In  a  com- 
bined manner;  in  a  state  of  combination;  unit- 
edly; jointly. 

The  flesh,  the  world,  the  devil,  all  conibinedly  are  so- 
many  fierce  adversaries.  Barrow,  Sermons,  ii.  30(0rd MS.). 

combinementf  (kom-bin'ment),  n.  [<  comUntt 
+  -ment.']    Combination. 

Having  no  firm  corfibincments  to  chayne  them  together 
in  their  publique  dangers,  they  lay  loose  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  common  enemy.  Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  2. 

combiner  (kgm-bi'n6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  combines. 

This  so  excellent  combiner  of  all  virtues — humility. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  ii.  186. 

combing  (ko'ming),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  comb\ 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  using  a  comb. —  2.  The  pro- 
cess of  carding  wool.  See  card^,  v.  t,  and  card- 
ing-machine. —  3.  The  process  of  hackling  flax. 
— 4.  Graining  on  wood. —  5.  That  which  is  re- 
moved by  combing  or  carding:  generally  in 
the  plural:  as,  the  combings  of  wool  or  hair. — 
6t.  Hair  combed  over  a  bald  part  of  the  head. 
Artif.  Handsomeness. —  7.  Same  as  coaming, 

combing-machine  (ko'ming-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  carding  wool.  See  carding-ma- 
chine, 

comb-jelly  (kom'jeFi),  n.  A  comb-bearer  or 
ctenophore ;  one  of  the  Ctenophora. 

combless  (kom'les),  a.  [<  comfci  +  -less.J 
Without  a  comb  or  crest :  as,  "  a  combless  cock," 
Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

comb-paper  (kom'pa'''pCr),  «.  Marbled  paper 
in  which  the  design  or  decoration  is  most  large- 
ly produced  by  the  use  of  the  comb. 

comb-pot  (kom'pot),  n.  A  stove  used  to  warm 
the  combs  employed  in  preparing  long-stapled 
wool  for  worsted,  it  consists  of  a  flat  iron  plate  heated 
by  fire  or  steam,  with  a  similar  plate  above  it,  the  space 
between  the  two  being  sufficient  to  admit  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

comb-rat  (kom'rat),  n.  A  book-name  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Ctenodactylus. 

Combretacese  (kom-bre-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Combretum  +  -aoece.'i  An'order  of  shrubby 
or  arborescent  polypetalous  exogens,  allied  to 
the  Myrtacece,  and  including  about  250  species, 
natives  of  the  tropics,  ah  possess  astringent  prop- 
erties, which  are  frequently  utilized  in  tanning ;  a  few  are 
cultivated  for  ornament,  and  others  are  fine  timber-trees. 
The  principalgenera  are  Terminalia  and  Combretum. 

combretaceous  (kom-bre-ta'shius),  a.  In  bot, 
belonging  to  or  resembling  the  order  Conibre- 
tacece. 

Combretum  (kom-bre'tum),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  eomr 
bretum  (Plin^),  akind  of  rush :  origin  unknown.] 
A  large  tropical  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Combretacew,  chiefly  shrubs.  Various  species  fur- 
nish tanning  and  dyeing  materials,  and  some  are  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses  for  their  handsome  flowers. 

comb-saw  (kom'sft),  ».  A  hand-saw  used  in 
cutting  combs,  it  has  two  blades,  one  for  cutting, 
the  other  to  enter  the  kerf  and  serve  as  a  spacing-gage  to 
determine  the  distance  for  the  next  cut.  In  certain  ma- 
chine-work circular  saws  are  used,  having  an  intermit- 
tent longitudinal  motion  equal  to  the  spacing-distance  ol 
the  teeth. 

comburgess  (kom-bfer'jes),  n.  [=  P.  combour- 
geois,  <  ML.  eomburgensis,  a  fellow-burgess: 
see  com-  and  burgess.']  A  fellow-burgess :  a  term 
formerly  used  in  England  of  one  who  was  a 
member  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  borough 
with  another,  particularly  of  a  member  of  Par- 


combiirgess 

liament  who  was  a  resident  of  the  borough  he 
represented. 

The  statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  enforced  residence  as 
a  requisite  for  electors  and  elected  alike,  and  that  of 
Heniy  VI.  prescribed  that  the  qualification  of  both  must 
lie  within  the  shire.  The  same  rule  applied  to  the  bor- 
oughs. And  it  was  for  the  most  part  strictly  observed ; 
the  members  were  generally  "  co-citizens  "  or  co'm-burgesses. 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  423. 

combustt  (kom-busf),  a.  [<  ME.  combust  =  Sp. 
It.  combusto,  <  L.  combustus,  pp.  of  comburere, 
bum  up,  consume,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  "bur ere, 
perhaps  aMn  to  Skt.  ■\fprvsh,  burn;  otherwise 
explained  as  <  comb-  for  com-  +  v/rere,  burn,  = 
Gr.  aiuv,  kindle,  =  Skt.  ■\fv4ih,  bum :  see  aurora, 
adus^,  east^.']    1.  Burnt. 

CoTnbust  materes  and  coagulate. 
Chaucer,  Prol,  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  L  25& 

Hence — 3.  In  astron.,  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be 
obscured  by  it,  or  not  more  than  8  J°  from  it. 
And  if  I  hadde,  O  Venus  ful  of  myrthe, 
Aspectes  badde  of  Mars  or  of  SatuiTie, 
Or  thou  combust  or  let  were  in  my  byrthe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iit  717. 
Who  can  discern  those  planets  that  are  oft  Combust  f 
MiUon,  Areopagitica,  p.  43. 

combast  (kom-busf),  V.  t.    [Formed  from  com- 
bustible,  combustion.  Cf .  combttst,  a.]  To  inflame 
with  excitement  and  agitation. 
All  Germany  was  combusted  with  great  troubles. 

Time's  Storehouse,  p.  251  (Ord  MS.). 

combustibility  (kom-bua-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  Same 
as  combusUbleness. 

combustible  (kom-bus'ti-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
combustible  =  Sp.  combusUble  =  Pg.  combuslioel 
=  It.  combustibile,  <  L.  coinbustiis,  pp.  of  combu- 
fere,burnup:  seei  combust,  a.'}  I.  a.  1.  Capable 
of  taking  fire  and  burning;  capable  of  xmdergo- 
ing  combustion :  as,  wood  and  coal  are  combus- 
tible. Hence — 2.  Easily  excited;  fiery;  irasci- 
ble ;  inflammable :  said  of  persons. 

Arnold  was  a  combustible  character. 

Irving,  Life  of  Washington. 

II.  n.  A  substance  that  will  take  fire  and 
bum:  as,  wood  and  coal  are  combustibles;  the 
building  was  full  of  combiistibles.  See  combus- 
tion,. 

combustibleness  (kom-bus'ti-bl-nes),  n.  The 
property  of  being  combustible ;  capability  of 
btiming  or  of  being  burned.  Also  combustibility. 

combustion  (kom-bus'chon),  n.  [<  F.  combus- 
tion =  Sp.  comimsUon = Pg.  eombustao  =  Xi.com- 
busttone,  <  LL.  combustio(n-),  <  L.  comiustus,  pp. 
of  comftKrere,  bum  up:  see  combust,  a.]  1.  The 
action  of  fire  on  inflammable  material ;  the  act 
orprocess  of  burning,  chemically  considcr6d,combus- 
tion  is  a  process  of  rapid  oxidation  caused  by  the  chemical 
union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  is  the  supporter  of  com- 
bustion, with  any  material  which  is  capable  of  oxidation  — 
that  is,  combustible.  It  results  in  the  formation  of  oxygen 
compounds,  some  or  all  of  which  may  be  gaseous  and  there- 
fore invisible,  and  in  the  liberation  of  energy,  which  is  made 
evident  by  a  rise  of  temperature  and  often  by  flame  or  in- 
candescence. The  weight  of  the  products  of  combustion 
is  always  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the 
burned  substance  and  that  of  the  oxygen  used  in  the  burn- 
ing. The  energy  set  free  is  also  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  required  to  separate  the  oxygen  again  from 
its  combinations.  In  common  life  oxygen  is  the  sole  sup- 
porter of  combustion.  In  the  laboratory  iodine,  chlorin, 
and  some  other  substances  also  perform  a  similar  office  in 
certain  cases.  The  term  coTribustion  has  also  been  applied 
to  slow  processes  of  oxidation  not  attended  by  high  tem- 
perature or  evolution  of  light,  such  as  the  combustion  in 
the  body  which  keeps  up  the  animal  heat,  and  the  slow 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  air. 
See  eremacau^. 

The  compression  of  air  renders  the  combustion  of  gase- 
ous matter  less  perfect,  and,  .  .  ,  within  certain  limits  at 
least,  the  more  rarefied  the  atmosphere  in  which  Same 
burns,  the  more  complete  its  combustion. 

E.  Frarikland,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  901. 
Any  chemical  action  whatsoever,  if  its  energy  rise  suffi- 
ciently high,  may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  combustion, 
by  heating  the  body  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes 
Imninous.  Fovmes. 

'2\.  Tumult;  violent  agitation  with  hurry  and 
noise;  inflammatory  excitement;  confusion; 
uproar. 

These  cruel  wars  .  .  .  brought  all  England  into  an  hor- 
rible combustion.  Raleigh. 

I  found  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  all  in  combustion,  squabbling 
with  her  rogue  of  a  landlord. 

Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  letter  28. 

3.  In  astrol.,  the  state  of  being  combust. 

Comlmatim.—  The  being  within  8°  30'  of  the  0,  which 
is  said  to  bum  up  those  planets  near  him,  so  that  they 
lose  their  power.    It  is  always  an  evil  testimony. 

W.  LUly,  Introd.  to  Astrology,  App.,  p.  339. 
Spontaneous  combustion,  the  ignition  of  a  body  by 
the  internal  development  of  heat  without  the  action  of  an 
external  agent.  It  not  infrequently  takes  place  in  heaps 
of  rags,  wool,  or  cotton  soaked  with  oil,  and  in  masses  of 
wet  coal.  In  the  first  case  it  is  caused  by  the  rapid  spon- 
taneous oxidation  of  oil,  which  raises  the  temperature  suf- 
ficiently to  make  it  burst  into  flame ;  in  the  second  case  a 
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similar  rapid  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  of  pyrites  contained 
in  coal  causes  an  increase  of  heat  sufficient  finally  to  ig- 
nite the  coal.    See  Jlame. 

combustioust,  combustuoust  (kom-bus '  chus, 
-tu-us),  a.  [Irreg.  <  combust,  a.,  -f^ous,  -u-ous.'\ 
Combustible ;  inflammable. 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents. 
As  dry  corabustious  matter  is  to  fire. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 1162. 

combustive  (kom-bus'tiv),  a.  [<  combust,  a., 
+  -we.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
combustion. 

The  alcohol  has  become  acetic  acid  by  the  combustive 
action  of  the  mycoderm. 

Lady  Claud  Hamilton,  tr.  of  Life  of  Pasteur,  p.  79. 

2t.  Disposed  to  take  fire ;  combustible.  Bp. 
Gauden. 
combustuoust,  a.  See  combustious. 
come  (kum),  V. ;  pret.  came,  pp.  come,  ppr.  com- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  cum  (ppr.  also  com- 
ming,  cvmming,  pret.  often  come,  com) ;  <  ME. 
cumen,  comen  (pret.  cam,  com,  cum,  pi.  comen, 
cumen  (>mod.  dial,  come,  pret.),  pp.  cumen,  co- 
men),  <  AS.  ouman  (ONorth.  cuma,  cyma,  come, 
cwome),  conti*.  of  *cwiman  (pret.  com,  cwom, 
pi.  comon,  cwomon,  for  *ewam,  pi.  *cwdmon, 
pp.  cumen),  =  OS.  human  =  OFries.  kuma,  ko- 
ma,  mod.  ITries.  kommen  =  MD.  D.  komen  = 
MLGr.  LGr.  komen  =  OHQ-.  gueman,  chweman, 
coman,  choman,  ouman,  kuman,  MHGr.  chomen, 
komen,  kumen,  C  Tcommen  =  Icel.  koma  =  Sw. 
komma  =  Dan.  komme  =  Goth,  hwiman  (pret. 
kwam,  pi.  kwemum,  etc.,  pp.  kwumans),  come,  = 
li.  ventre  (for  *gvem4re)  (>  F.  Pr.  Sp.  venir  = 
Pg.  vir  =It.  venire),  come,  =Umbrian  6e>»-  =0s- 
can  ben- = Gr.  j3aiv-eiv  (for  *  paiyuvtov  *-yFavjuv)  ^ 
OPers.  ■^ gam,  jam  =  Zend  ■\/gam  =  Skt.  •/  gam, 
go.  A  very  proHfio  root ;  from  the  E.  word  are 
derived  comely,  become,  becoming,  etc.,  income, 
oncome,  outcome,  etc. ;  from  the  L.,  advene,  con- 
vene, prevene,  supervene,  comienient,  advent,  con- 
vent, event,  in/vent,  prevent,  ad/venture,  conventicle, 
venture,  etc. ;  from  the  Gr.,  base^,  basis,  bema, 
anabasis,  catabasis,  acrobat,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  1. 
Primarily,  to  move  with  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing, or  so  as  to  reach,  a  more  or  less  definite 
point,  usually  a  point  at  which  the  speaker  is, 
was,  or  is  to  be  at  the  time  spoken  of,  or  at 
which  he  is  present  in  thought  or  imagination ; 
to  move  to,  toward,  or  with  the  speaker,  or  to- 
ward the  place  present  to  his  thought;  advance 
nearer  in  any  manner,  and  from  any  distance; 
draw  nigh ;  approach :  as,  he  comes  this  way ; 
he  is  coming;  come  over  and  help  us. 

Cum  to  me,  mi  leofmon.  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  98. 

And  than  he  sente  for  the  kynge,  and  he  come,  and 
brought  Merlyn ;  and  so  thei  come  rldynge  to  the  abbey, 
and  herde  messe.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  62. 

A  Myle  from  Flom  Jordan,  is  the  Eyvere  of  Jabothe, 
the  whiche  Jacob  passed  over,  whan  he  cam,  fro  Meso- 
potayme.  Mandmlle,  Travels,  p.  103. 

Comes  me  to  the  Court  onePolemon,  an  honest  plaine 
man  of  the  country. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  112. 

When  wehadseen  every  thing,  I  was  desirous  of  return- 
ing, tho'  our  conductors  were  for  staying,  and  taking  some 
refreshment ;  but  when  they  saw  the  people  coming  about 
us,  they  changed  their  sentiments,  and  we  mounted  our 
horses.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  49. 

The  Lord  God  will  come  with  a  strong  hand.  Isa.  xl.  10. 
And  com.6  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  but  death  who  comes  at  last. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  30. 

Our  royal  word  upon  it. 
He  cmnes  back  safe.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

[Formerly  come  might  be  followed  by  an  infinitive  ex- 
pressing the  motion  in  a  more  particular  manner. 

There  com  go  a  lite  child. 
Ufe  of  St.  Cvthbert,  quoted  in  Warton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry, 

[1. 14.] 

2.  To  arrive  by  movement,  or  in  course  of  pro- 
gression, either  in  space  or  in  time :  used  (a)  ab- 
solutely, or  (6)  with  to,  on,  into,  etc.,  before  the 
point  or  state  reached  (equivalent  to  reach,  ar- 
rive at),  or  (c)  followed  by  an  infinitive  denot- 
ing the  purpose  or  object  of  the  movement  or 
arrival :  as,  he  came  to  the  city  yesterday;  two 
miles  further  on  you  will  come  to  a  deep  river; 
he  has  come  to  want;  the  undertaking  came  to 
grief ;  I  will  come  to  see  you  soon ;  we  now  come 
to  consider  (or  to  the  consideration  of)  the  last 

point. 

That  he  was  cumen  that  broht  us  liht. 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  98. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my 
change  come.  Jot*  ^v-  !*• 

Ye  shall  not  see  me,  until  the  time  com,e  when  ye  shall 
say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Luke  xiii.  35. 

I  am  glad  you  are  come  so  safe  from  Swisserland  to  Paris. 
Howell,  Letters,  I,  vi.  16. 


I    come 

We  came  in  an  hour  and  a  half  to  an  old  way  cut  with 
great  labour  over  a  Rocky  Precipice,  and  in  one  hour  more 
we  arrived  at  Beer. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  64. 
In  the  Evening  Captain  Minchin  and  Mr.  Eichards  and 
his  Wife  came  aboard,  having  staid  one  night  at  the  Fort ; 
and  told  me  all  that  had  happened  to  them  ashore. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  177. 
I  perceive,  by  the  book  in  my  hand,  tliat  I  am  con- 
demned to  die,  and  after  that  to  come  to  judgment. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  84. 
[In  this  use  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  is  occasionally  omit- 
ted. 
The  Hyrcanian  deserts  ,  .  .  are  as  throughfares  now 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia. 

SAoi.,  M.  ofV.,ii.  7.] 

3.  To  move  into  view;  appear;  become  per- 
ceptible or  observable;  begin  to  exist  or  be 
present ;  show  or  put  forth :  as,  the  light  comes 
and  goes. 
Somer  is  comen  and  winter  gon. 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  p.  197, 

Specifically — 4.  To  sprout  or  spring  up;  aero- 
spire  :  as,  the  wheat  is  beginning  to  come.  [In 
this  use  also  found  spelled  comb.  Compare 
come^,  n.,  2,  3,  and  coming,  n.,  3.] 

[The  barley]  vpon  the  cleane  floore  on  a  round  heape, 
resteth  so  vntill  it  be  readie  to  shoote  at  the  roote  end, 
which  maltsters  call  coming.  When  it  beginneth  there- 
fore to  shoot  in  this  maner,  they  saie  it  is  come,  and  then 
forthwith  they  spread  it  abroad,  first  thicke  and  then 
thinner  and  thinner  vpon  the  said  fioore,  as  it  commeth. 
W.  Harrison,  Descrip.  of  England. 

It  is  reported  that  if  you  lay  a  good  stock  of  kernels  of 
grapes  about  the  root  of  a  vine  it  will  make  the  vine  come 
earlier  and  prosper  better.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

5.  To  result,  (a)  To  appear  as  the  result  or  conse- 
quence of  some  act,  practice,  or  operation :  used  either 
absolutely  or  with  by  or  of:  as,  the  butter  comes  in  the 
chum ;  that  comes  of  your  carelessness. 

Usefulness  comes  by  labour,  wit  by  ease.        G.  Herbert. 

This  comes  of  judging  by  the  eye.       Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

Why  sure  she  won't  pretend  to  remember  what  she's, 
ordered  not  1  —  ay,  this  conies  of  her  reading  1 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 

One  distinctive  tenet .  .  .  affirms  that  Brahmanism  doe& 
not  properly  come  by  caste  or  descent,  but  by  learning  and 
devotional  exercises. 

LyaU,  quoted  in  W.  E.  Hearn's  Aryan  Household,  p.  313. 
(&)  To  be  equal  or  equivalent  in  result  or  effect  when 
taken  together  or  in  sum :  with  to :  as,  the  taxes  com£  to 
a  large  sum ;  the  total  conies  to  $81,000 ;  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing. 

6.  To  happen;  befall;  occur;  take  place. 

Another  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb. 

Cried,  "  Via  I  we  will  do 't,  come  what  will  come. " 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 
All  things  come  alike  to  all.  EccL  ix.  2. 

So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

7.  To  become  ;  happen  to  be ;  chance  to  be. 
So  came  I  a  widow.  Shak.,  2  Hen,  IV.,  ii.  3. 
How  came  my  man  in  the  stocks?        Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4.. 
How  came  you  and  Mr.  Surface  so  confidential? 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1., 
8t.  To  be  becoming. 

"We  wep  nogt,"  he  sede,  "leue  sone,  vor  yt  ne  comth. 
no3t  to  the."  Rob.  of  Qloueester,  p.  420. 

9.  In  the  imperative,  interjectionally  (often 
strengthened  by  repetition  or  by  the  addition 
of  other  emphatic  words) :  (a)  Move  along,  or 
take  a  hand  (with  me,  or  the  person  speaking) ; 
unite  in  going  or  acting :  as,  come,  come,  let  us 
be  going  1 

This  is  the  heir ;  come,  let  us  kill  him.        Mat.  xxi.  38. 

Come !  said  he  to  me,  let  us  go  a  little  way  up  the  Fore- 
shrouds  ;  it  may  be  that  may  make  the  Ship  wear ;  for  I 
have  been  doing  it  before  now. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  64. 

(&)  Attend ;  give  heed ;  take  notice ;  come  to 
the  point:  used  to  ur^e  attention  to  what  is  to 
be  said,  or  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Come,  give  me  your  promise  to  love,  and  to  marry  her 
directly.  Sheridan,  The  Rivils,  ii.  1. 

Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1. , 
Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord. 

Isa.  i.  18. . 
"Come,  I  say,"  he  remonstrated,  "you  are  taking  the  - 
thing  too  much  to  heart."  W.  Black. 

10.  To  overflow.  [Prov.  Eng.]  _  [in  the  collo- 
quial phrases  come  Friday,  come  Candlemas,  for  next  Fri- 
day, next  Candlemas,  come  is  an  imperative  used  condi- 
tionally :  thus,  let  Friday  come  — that  is,  if  or  when  Fri- 
day comes.  Certain  of  the  compound  tenses  of  this  verb  . 
were  once  regularly  and  are  still  frequently  formed  with 
the  verb  be  instead  of  have.  See  6ei,  6  (c).  Come,  with  an 
adverb  or  a  preposition,  enters  into  a  great  number  of 
expressions,  some  highly  idiomatic  and  requiring  separate 
definition,  and  others  which  retain  more  obviously  the 
meaning  of  their  elements.  The  principal  idiomatic  phrases 
are  here  given.]  — Come  on !  (a)  Come  along ;  join  me  in 
going. 

"  Childe,  come  on  with  me, 
God  base  herde  thi  prayer." 
Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  99. 
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■{h)  Approach  ;  come  at  me  :  used  in  defiance  or  as  a  chal- 
lenge: as,  come  on!  1  am  not  afraid  of  you.  [Colloq.] — 
Come  your  ways,  come  along;  come  hither.  Shak. — 
Cut  and  come  a^aln.  See  cut.~To  come  (an  infinitive 
qualifying  preceding  noun),  to  appear  or  arrive  in  the  fu- 
ture :  as,  he  was  thinking  of  dangers  to  come. 

The  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 

Shale.,  Sonnets,  cvii. 

To  come  about,  (a)  To  happen ;  fall  out ;  come  to  pass ; 

arrive  :  as,  how  did  these  things  coTne  about?    (6)  To  turn ; 

change ;  come  round  :  as,  the  wind  will  come  about  from 

west  to  east ;  the  ship  came  about. 

On  better  thoughts  and  my  urged  reasons, 
They  are  come  about  and  won  to  the  true  side. 

JB.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  4. 

If  you  were  just  to  let  the  servants  forget  to  bring  her 
•dinner  for  three  or  four  days,  you  can't  conceive  how  she'd 
^oine  about.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 

To  come  across.  See  across.  —To  come  amiss.  See 
amiss.—  To  come  and  go,  to  advance  and  retire;  move 
back  and  forth ;  alternate ;  appear  and  disappear. 

Also  for  worldly  goods  they  coms  and  go,  as  things  not 
Jong  proprietary  to  any  body. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  38. 
The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 

Shak.,  K.John,  iv.  2. 

0  fle !  Ill  swear  her  colour  is  natural ;  I  have  seen  it 
■come  and  go.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

To  come  around.  See  to  come  round,  below. — To  come 
at,  to  reach ;  arrive  within  reach  of ;  gain ;  come  so  near  as 
to  be  able  to  take  or  possess ;  attain :  as,  we  prize  those 
most  who  are  hardest  to  come  at ;  to  com^  at  a  true  know- 
ledge of  ourselves. 

How  could  a  Physician  tell  the  Vertue  of  that  Simple, 
unless  he  could  corns  at  it,  to  apply  it? 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  39. 

The  Books  .  .  .  were  lockt  up  in  Wired  cases,  not  to  be 
^ome  at  without  particular  leave. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  132. 
To  come  away,  (a)  Naut. ,  to  begin  to  move  or  yield : 
£aid  of  the  anchor  or  anything  that  is  being  hauled,  (b) 
To  part  or  separate ;  break  off :  as,  the  branch  came  away 
in  my  hands,  (c)  To  germinate  or  sprout;  come  on:  as, 
the  wheat  is  coming  away  very  well.  [Eng.] — To  come 
by.    («)  To  pass  near. 

The  Duke  thus  syttynge,  the  sayde  p[ro]cessyon  come  by 
hym,  and  byganne  to  passe  by  aboute  .vij.  of  the  cloke. 

Sir  H.  Guyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  9. 
.(&)  To  obtain;  gain;  acquire. 

I,  as  I  neuer  desired  the  title,  so  haue  I  neglected  the 
meanes  to  com^  by  it.      Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
In  Symoniacall  purchases  he  thinks  his  Soule  goes  in  the 
bargaine,  and  is  loath  to  come  by  promotion  so  deare. 

Bp.  JBarle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Graue  Diuine. 
Examine  how  you  cam^  by  all  your  state. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 
To  come  down,  (a)  Literally,  to  descend. 

In  comynge  doun  fro  the  Mount  of  Olyvete,  is  the  place 
where  oure  Lord  wepte  upon  Jerusalem. 

Mand-eville,  Travels,  p.  97. 
We  caTne  dovm  into  the  valley  to  the  bed  of  the  brook 
Kedron,  which  is  but  a  few  paces  over,  and  in  many  parts 
the  valley  itself  is  no  wider. 

Pococke^  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  21. 
<6)  To  be  ti'ansmitted. 

The  fact  and  circumstances  of  Darius's  voyage  are  come 
■down  to  us,  and  by  these  very  same  means. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Kile,  I.  456. 
<c)  Figuratively,  to  be  humbled  or  abased :  as,  his  pride 
must  come  down. 

Your  principalities  shall  com^  dovm.  Jer.  xiii.  18. 

id)  Theat.f  to  advance  nearer  to  the  footlights:  opposed 
to  to  go  up — that  is,  to  move  away  from  the  footlights. — 
To  come  down  on  or  upon,  to  descend  suddenly  upon ; 
pounce  upon ;  treat  with  severity ;  take  to  task ;  rate 
soundly;  make  a  violent  attack  upon. 

The  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  on  which  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
Language  of  our  day,  came  down  so  heavily. 

H.  James,  Jr. ,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  51. 

To  come  down  with,  to  pay  over ;  lay  do^vn,  as  in  pay- 
ment.    [Colloq.] 

Little  did  he  foresee,  when  he  said,  "All  is  but  dust!" 
how  soon  he  would  come  down  vnth  his  own.         Dickens. 

To  come  down  with  the  dust,  to  pay  the  money. 
[Slang.] —To  come  high  or  low,  to  be  expensive  or  cheap ; 
costmuch  or  little.— To  comehome.  (a)  To  move  toward 
or  reach  one's  home  or  dwelling-place.  (6)  Naut. ;  (1)  To 
drag  or  slipthrough  the  ground:  said  of  an  anchor  in  heav- 
ing up.  (2)  To  reach  the  place  intended,  as  a  sail  in  hoist- 
ing, etc.  (c)  To  go  to  the  heart  or  the  feelings ;  touch  the 
feelings,  interest,  sympathies,  or  reason  :  with  to:  as,  his 
appeal  came  home  to  all. 
Come  hom£  to  men's  business  and  bosoms. 

Bacon,  Ded.  of  Essays  (ed.  1625). 

To  come  in.  (a)  To  enter,  as  into  an  inclosure  or  a  port; 
make  an  entrance ;  appear,  as  upon  a  scene. 

1  may  recall  the  well-knowii  fact  that  in  geological  trea- 
tises, published  not  many  years  ago,  mammals  were  always 
spoken  of  as  having  abruptly  come  in  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tertiary  series.      Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  288. 

0)  To  submit  to  terms ;  yield. 

If  the  arch-rebel  Tyrone  .  .  .  should  offer  to  come  in, 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Many  Citties  which  till  that  time  would  not  bend,  gave 
Hostages,  admitted  Garrisons,  and  came  in  voluntarily. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 
(c)  To  appear ;  -begin  to  be,  or  be  found  or  observed ;  espe- 
cially, be  brought  into  use. 
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Since  this  new  preaching  hath  com^^  in,  there  hath  been 
much  sedition.  Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

It  [the  fruit  of  the  date]  is  esteem'd  of  a  hot  nature,  and, 
as  it  coTnes  in  during  the  ^vinter,  being  ripe  in  November, 
providence  seems  to  have  design'd  it  as  a  warm  food,  dur- 
ing the  cold  season,  to  comfort  the  stomach. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 206. 

Silken  garments  did  not  come  in  till  late. 

Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 

(d)  To  enter  as  an  ingredient  or  part  of  a  compound  thing. 
A  generous  contempt  of  that  in  which  too  many  men 

place  their  happiness  must  come  in  to  heighten  his  char- 
acter. Bp.  Atterbury. 
If  the  law  is  too  mild,  private  vengeance  comes  in. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

(e)  To  accrue  from  cultivation,  an  industry,  or  otherwise, 
as  profit :  as,  if  the  corn  comes  in  well,  we  shall  have  a 
supply  without  importation ;  the  crops  came  in  light. 

Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart, 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 
(/)  To  calve;  foal:  said  of  cows  and  mares.  [U.  S.]  — To 
come  in  clipping-time.  See  clipping-time.— To  come 
in  for,  to  arrive  in  time  to  take ;  be  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing ;  get ;  unite  with  others  in  getting  a  share  or  part  of. 
Let  God  be  honoured  as  he  ought  to  be,  let  Religion 
come  in  for  its  share  among  all  the  things  which  deserve 
encouragement.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 

The  rest  came  in  for  subsidies.  Siidft. 

They  come  in  for  their  share  of  political  guilt.  Addison. 
To  come  into,  (a)  To  join  with ;  bring  help  to ;  also,  and 
more  generally,  to  agree  to ;  comply  with  ;  give  in  one's 
adhesion  to ;  unite  with  others  in  adopting :  as,  to  com^ 
into  a  measure  or  scheme. 

Ready  to  corns  in  to  everything  that  is  done  for  the  pub- 
lick  good.  Bp.  Atterbury. 
(&)  To  acquire  by  inheritance  or  bequest :  as,  to  come  into 
an  estate.— To  come  into  one's  head,  to  occur  to  one's 
mind  accidentally. 

Dear  Dick,  howe'er  it  comes  into  his  head, 
Believes  as  firmly  as  he  does  his  Creed, 
That  you  and  I,  Sir,  are  extremely  great. 

Prior,  To  Mr.  Harley. 
To  come  in  unto,  to  lie  carnally  with.  Gen.  xxxviii.  16. 

—  To  come  in  with,  to  join  in  suddenly  with ;  break  in 
with ;  interrupt  by  means  of :  as,  he  came  in  with  a  laugh. 

—  To  come  near  or  nigh,  to  approach  in  place ;  hence, 
metaphorically,  to  appi-oach  in  quality  or  degree ;  offer 
or  bear  comparison  with ;  resemble. 

Nothing  ancient  or  modern  seems  to  come  near  it. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
To  come  of.   (a)  To  issue  from ;  proceed  from,  as  a  de- 
scendant. 
Adam  and  alle  that  comen  o/him. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  12. 
Ashur,o/whom  came  the  Assyrians. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  44. 
Of  Priam's  royal  race  my  mother  came. 

Dryden,  jEneid. 
(&)  To  result  from. 

There  can  no  falsehood  come  of  loving  her. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  Eing,  iii.  1. 
To  come  of  age,  to  attain  to  the  age  of  legal  majority. 
See  age,  3. — To  come  off.  (a)  To  depart;  move  or  turn 
away ;  withdraw ;  retreat. 

We  might  have  thought  the  Jews  when  they  had  seen 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  have  coTne  off  from 
their  obstinacy.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

(6)  To  escape ;  get  free. 
If  they  come  offsskfe,  call  their  deliverance  a  miracle. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

(c)  To  emerge  from  some  undertaking  or  transaction ; 
issue ;  get  out  or  away :  as,  to  come  off  with  honor  or  dis- 
grace. 

I  know  not  what  danger  I  undergo  by  this  exploit ; 
pray  heaven  I  come  well  off! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  9. 

No  man  giues  better  satisfaction  at  the  first,  and  comes 
off'  more  with  the  Elogie  of  a  kind  Gentleman,  till  you 
Imow  him  better,  and  then  you  know  him  for  nothing. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Complementall  Man. 

(d)  To  happen ;  take  place :  as,  the  match  comes  off  on 
Tuesday,    (ef)  To  pay  over ;  settle  up. 

We  hear  you  ai-e  full  of  crowns ; 
Will  you  come  off,  sir?  Massinger. 

(/)  To  leave  the  shore  and  approach  a  ship,  as  persons  in 
a  boat ;  also,  similarly,  to  leave  a  ship  for  the  shore  or  for 
another  ship :  as,  the  captain  came  off  in  his  gig. 

They  anchor'd  again,  and  made  signs  for  the  people  to 
come  aboard.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Shabander  or 
chief  Magistrate  of  the  Town  came  off. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  114. 
(gi)  Be  quick !  hurry  up ! 

Cotne  of,  and  let  me  ryden  hastily. 

Chaucer,  Eriar's  Tale,  1.  304. 
Ayenie  [again]  to  werk  am  I  sette,  and  I  haste. 
Come  of,  let  see  who  be  the  sharppe  penne. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  140. 

(h)  To  cease  (fooling,  flattering,  chaflBng,  or  humbugging); 
desist:  chiefly  in  the  imperative:  as,  oh,  come  off!  [Re- 
cent slang,  U.  S.]— To  come  off  roimdlyt,  to  settle  up 
handsomely. 

If  he 
In  th'  old  justice's  suit,  whom  we  robb'd  lately. 
Will  coTne  off  roundly,  we'll  set  him  free  too. 

Middleton,  The  Widow,  iv.  2. 
Did  Marwood  come  off  roundly  with  his  wages  ? 

Shirley,  The  Wedding,  iv.  4. 

To  come  on.  (a)  To  advance  ;  make  progress ;  thrive ; 
flourish:  as,  the  plants  are  coming  on;  the  yoilng  man 
comes  on  well  in  his  studies.    (6t)  To  result  from  ;  come  of. 
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I'll  bring  him  the  best  'parel  that  I  have, 
Come  on 't  what  will.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  1. 

To  come  on  one  for  (something),  to  hold  him  liable  or 
responsible  for  (it) ;  depend  upon  him  for  (it). 

The  moment  Sir  Oliver  dies,  you  know,  you  would  come 
on  me  for  the  money.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 
To  come  out.    (a)  To  emerge ;  depart. 

CoTne  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of 
her  sins.  Rev.  xviii.  4. 

(6)  To  become  public ;  appear ;  be  published ;  come  to 
knowledge  or  notice:  as,  the  truth  has  come  out  at  last; 
this  book  has  just  come  out. 

The  Gazettes  come  out  but  once  a  week  and  but  few 
people  buy  them.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  22. 

To  read  them  "as  they  came  out "  in  their  evening  paper. 
Contemporary  Bev.y  LII.  480. 

(c)  To  express  one's  self  vigorously ;  throw  off  reserve  and 
declare  one's  self ;  make  an  impression  :  as,  he  came  out 
strong.  [Colloq.  ]  (d)  To  be  introduced  to  general  society ; 
in  a  special  sense,  in  England,  to  be  presented  at  coiu-t : 

as.  Miss  B came  out  last  season,    (e)  To  appear  after 

being  clouded  or  obscured :  as,  the  rain  stopped  and  the 
sun  came  out.  (/)  To  turn  out  to  be ;  result  from  calcu- 
lation. 

The  weight  of  the  denarius  .  .  .  comes  out  sixty-two 
grains  and  four-sevenths.  Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 

To  come  out  of.  (a)  To  come  forth  or  issue  from ;  figur- 
atively, to  get  through  with ;  come  to  the  end  of:  as,  to 
come  out  of  prison ;  he  has  corns  out  of  that  affair  very 
well. 

Unclean  spirits  .  .  .  came  out  of  many  that  were  pos- 
sessed with  them.  Acts  viii.  7. 
(&)  To  be  the  issue  or  descendant  of. 

Kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.  Gen.  xvii.  6. 

To  come  out  well  or  ill,  to  result  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably ;  prove  to  be  good  or  bad,  distinct  or  blurred,  etc.,  aa 
an  undertaking,  a  print,  or  the  like.— To  come  out  With, 
to  give  publicity  to ;  disclose.— To  COme  over.  A.  With 
over  as  an  adverb.  In  distillation,  to  rise  and  pass  over, 
as  vapor. 

Toluene,  for  example,  nearly  always  comes  over  with 
benzine.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  205. 

B.  With  over  as  a  preposition,  {a)  To  pass  above  or 
across,  or  from  one  side  to  another ;  traverse :  as,  to  come 
over  a  bridge  or  a  road. 

Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry  land.  Josh.  iv.  22. 
(&)  To  pass  from  an  opposing  party,  side,  or  army  to  that 
one  to  which  the  speaker  belongs,  (c)  To  get  the  better 
of ;  circiunvent ;  overcome ;  wheedle ;  cajole :  as,  you  won't 
come  over  me  in  that  way.    [Colloq.] 

What  a  rogue's  this ! 
How  cunningly  he  came  over  us  ! 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  2. 

To  come  round  or  around.  A.  With  round  or  around 
as  an  adverb,  (a)  To  happen  in  due  course;  be  fulfilled; 
come  to  pass. 

Earewell,  my  sorrows,  and,  my  tears,  take  truce ; 
My  wishes  are  come  round. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Bloody  Brother,  v.  2. 
"O  God  be  thank'd  I"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair." 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clare. 

(&)  To  become  favorable  or  reconciled  after  opposition  or 
hostility :  as,  on  second  thought  he  will  forget  his  anger 
and  come  round,  (c)  To  recover ;  revive,  as  after  fainting; 
regain  one's  former  state  of  health. 

B.  With  round  or  around  as  a  preposition.  To  wheedle, 
or  get  the  better  of  by  wheedling. 

The  governess  had  come  round  everybody. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xi. 

To  come  short,  to  fail ;  be  inadequate. 

To  attain 
The  highth  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways 
All  human  thoughts  come  short.  Supreme  of  things  1 
Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  414. 
To  come  short. of,  to  fail  to  reach  or  accomplish;  attahi 
or  obtain  less  than  is  desired. 

Men  generally  come  short  of  themselves  when  they  strive 
to  out-doe  themselves. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Pref.,  p.  xi. 
All  have  sinned  and  corne  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 

Rom.  iii.  23. 

Why,  he  was  afraid  that  he  should  come  sAor(  o/ whither 
he  had  a  desire  to  go.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  294. 
To  come  to.  A.  With  to  as  an  adverb,  (at)  To  come  to 
terms;  consent;  yield. 

What  is  this,  if  my  parson  will  not  come  to  t  Simft. 
(b)  To  recover ;  come  round ;  revive,  especially  after  faint- 
ing, ic)  Naut,  to  turn  the  head  nearer  to  the  wind:  as, 
the  ship  is  coming  to. 

When  it  came  to,  the  pilot  was  deceived,  and  said,  Lord 
be  merciful  to  us,  my  eyes  never  saw  this  place  before. 
N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  47. 

(d)  In  falconry,  to  begin  to  get  tame :  said  of  a  hawk. 
B.  With  to  as  a  preposition,    (a)  To  reach;  attain;  re- 
sult in :  as,  to  coTtie  to  ruin,  to  good,  to  luck. 

Thou  hear'st  what  wealth  (he  says,  spend  what  thou  canst), 
Thou  'rt  like  to  come  to.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  1 1- 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 
Poins.  Is  it  comedo  that?  Ihad  thought  weariness  durst 
not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

5/ta&.,2Hen.IV.,u.2. 

If  it  come  to  prohibiting,  there  is  not  ought  more  likely 
to  be  prohibited  then  truth  itself. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  54 
(6)  To  fall  or  pass  to. 

The  other  half 
CoTues  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state. 

5/iafc.,M.  ofV„lv.l. 


come 

(c)  To  amount  to  :  as,  the  taxes  come  to  a  large  sum. 

And  now  I'll  tell  thee  I  have  promised  him 
As  much  as  marriage  com^s  to,  and  1  lose 
My  honour,  if  my  Don  receives  the  canvas. 

Shirley,  The  Brothers,  ii.  1. 
(dt)  To  become ;  come  to  be. 

This  Town  o(  Hamburgh  from  a  Society  o(  Brewers  is 
come  to  a  huge  wealthy  Place.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  4. 
To  come  to  anchor  (formerly  to  an  anchor),  to  anchor ; 
bring  up  at  anchor. 

We  found  it  an  Island  of  6.  myles  in  compasse  :  within  a 
league  of  it  we  came  to  an  a/nchor,  and  went  on  shore  for 
wood  and  water. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  110. 

We  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  port  of  Sibt.' 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  303. 

To  come  to  Wows.  See  blows.— to  come  to  close 
Quarters.  See  closed.— To  come  to  grief,  hand,  heel, 
etc.  See  the  nouns. — To  come  to  nothing,  to  fail  ut- 
terly; give  no  result;  prove  of  no  value :  as,  our  efforts 
came  to  nothing. 

My  going  up  now  to  the  City  was  in  order  to  have  his  [the 
chief  of  the  Factory's]  assistance  in  the  Voyage  to  Cochin- 
ohina,  Champa,  or  Cambodia,  which  Captain  Weldon  had 
contrived  for  me ;  nor  was  it  his  fault  that  it  came  to  no- 
thing. Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  14. 

To  come  to  one's  self,  (a)  To  recover  one's  senses  or 
consciousness ;  revive,  as  from  a  swoon. 

When  I  was  a  little  come  to  myself  again,  I  asked  him 
wherefore  he  served  me  so  ? 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  139. 
(6)  To  resume  the  exercise  of  riglit  reason  after  a  period 
of  folly. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  How  many  hired  ser- 
vants of  my  father's  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I 
perish  with  hunger !  Luke  xv.  17. 

To  come  to  pass,  to  happen ;  fall  out ;  be  brought  about. 
Bvt  it  came  to  passe,  when  fortune  fled  f arre  from  the 
Oreekes  and  Latines,  &  that  their  townes  florished  no 
more  in  traftcke,  nor  their  Vniuersities  in  learning,  as 
they  had  done  continuing  those  Monarchies. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  7. 

And  it  shall  co7n£  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  and  to  do 
all  his  commandments  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high  above  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Deut.  xxviii.  1. 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  .  .  .  you  now  adventure  to 
discover  yoiu"  self?  Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  iii.  4. 

To  come  to  the  front.   See  front— To  come  to  time, 

to  be  ready  to  go  on  with  a  piigilist^c  contest  when  ' '  time 
is  called ;  hence,  to  do  what  is  expected  of  one ;  face  difH- 
culties;  refuse  to  back  out.    [CoUoq.]  —  To  come  true, 
to  be  verified.— To  come  up.    (a)  To  ascend ;  rise. 
He  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  midst  of  the  pit. 

Isa.  xxiv.  18. 
(h)  To  come  forward  for  discussion  or  action ;  arise,  (c) 
To  grow ;  spring  up,  as  a  plant. 

It  shall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged ;  but  there  shall  come 
up  briers  and  thorns.  Isa.  v.  6. 

(d)  Naut.,  same  as  to  come  to.  (e)  To  come  into  use  or 
fashion. 

Since  gentlemen  came  up.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 

I  had  on  a  gold  cable  hatband,  then  new  come  «j9,  which 
I  wore  about  a  murrey  French  hat  I  had. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 
To  come  upon,  (a)  To  happen  on ;  fall  in  with :  as,  to 
coTTifi  upon  some  friends  in  the  park.    (&t)  To  occur  to. 

This  day  it  came  upon  me  to  write  to  Joanna  Eleonora 
Malane,  the  noble  young  woman  at  Franckf  ort. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 
(c)  To  fall  upon ;  attack  or  assail. 

They  cam£  upon  us  in  the  night, 

And  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  knight. 

Scott,  Waverley,  Ixiii. 

To  come  upon  the  town,  (at)  To  make  one's  dSbut  in 
town  society  or  as  a  man  about  town. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  young  Earl  of  Kew  ca/mjC 
upon  the  town,  which  speedily  rang  with  the  feats  of  his 
lordship.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  x. 

(6)  To  become  a  charge  upon  the  public  for  support,  as  in 
a  poorhouse :  as,  she  was  so  poor  she  feared  she  would 
have  to  coTne  upon  the  town.  Also  to  come  upon  the  parish. 
—To  come  up  to,  to  attain  to ;  amohnt  to. 

Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

To  come  up  to  the  mark,  scratch,  or  chalk,  to  come 
to  some  mark  or  line  where  one  ought  to  stand,  especially 
to  the  scratch  or  line  from  which  a  race  starts ;  hence,  to 
meet  one's  engagements ;  do  what  one  is  expected  to  do. — 
To  come  up  with,  (a)  To  overtake  in  following  or  pur- 
suit. 

We  came  up  with  a  party  of  men,  who  belonged  to  the 
sheik  of  Samwata. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  77. 
ft)  To  get  even  with ;  pay  oflf  a  score  upon ;  punish  (for 
lony  or  mischief) :  as,  you  will  get  come  up  with  yet. — 

When  all  comes  to  aU.   See  all. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  become;  befit;  suit.  [Now 
only  prov.  Eng.] 

No  suche  Idell  games  It  ne  cometh  the  to  worche. 
•"/«  of  St.  Cuthbert,  quoted  in  Warton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry, 

[I.  14. 

2.  To  do;  act;  practise;  play  the  part  of. 
[Slang.] 

So  you  think  to  come  the  noble  Lord  over  me .      Lever. 
Don't  come  tricks  here.  Slang  Diet. 
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Often  with  an  indefinite  it. 

In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long. 

He  had  twenty-four  packs. 
Which  was  coming  it  strong. 
Bret  Harte,  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James. 
3.  Naut.,  to  slacken:  with  up:  as,  to  come  up 
the  tackle-fall. 
Never  come  up  all  your  lower  rigging  at  sea. 

Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  490. 
To  come  up  the  capstan,  to  turn  the  capstan  the  con- 
trary way,  for  the  purpose  of  slackening  the  cable  on  it. 
come  (kum),  n.    [<  MB.  come,  cume,  coming,  < 
AS.  cyme  =  OS.  kumi  =  OHa.  chumi,  chome, 
quemi,  coming,  =  Icel.  koma,  hvdma  =  Dan. 
komme;  from  the  verb.]     If.  Coming;  arrival. 
But  yee  cast  at  his  comme  to  keepen  hym  hence, 
Yee  shall  lose  your  lond  &  your  life  also. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  473. 

2.  [Also  coom;  pron.  dial,  kom  or  kom.]  The 
point  of  a  radicle  of  malted  grain,  which,  after 
kiln-drying,  drops  off  during  the  process  of 
turning ;  in  the  plural,  malt-dust.  They  form 
an  excellent  manure.    Also  called  chive. 

come-at-ability  (kum-at-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  come- 
at-able:  see  -bility.']  Attainatileness ;  accessi- 
bility.    Sterne.     [CoUoq.  and  humorous.] 

come-at-able  (kum-at'a-bl),  a.  [<  corns  +  at  + 
-dble.']  Capable  of  being  approached  or  come 
at ;  that  may  be  reached,  attained,  or  procured. 
[CoUoq.  and  humorous.] 

comedian  (ko-me'di-an),  n.  [<  F.  oomSdien  (= 
8p.  Pg.  comediante  =  It.  commediante),  a  come- 
dian. <  com6die,  comedy.  The  classical  term 
for  'comedian'  was  (Jr.  Kafj.<,>66g,  L.  comcedus, 
or  (Jr.  Ku/uK6g,  L.  comicus :  see  comic,  comedy.'] 
1.  One  wh,o  acts  or  plays  parts  in  a  comic 
drama,  whether  male  or  female. — 2.  An  actor 
or  player  generally. 

The  <iuiok  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels.     Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2. 

An  adventurer  of  versatile  parts;  sharper;  coiner;  false 
witness ;  sham  bail ;  dancing  master ;  l)uffOon ;  poet ;  co- 
median. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

3.  A  writer  of  comedy;  a  comic  dramatist. 
Milton.     [Now  rare.] 

Scaliger  willeth  us  to  admire  Plautus  as  a  comedian. 

Peacham,  Of  Poetry. 

comedic  (kg-me'dik),  a.  [<  comedy  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  comedy.    [Rare.] 

Our  best  comedic  dramas.  Quarterly  liev. 

comedienne  (ko-ma-di-en'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of 
comedien:  see  comedian.']  An  actress  who 
plays  comedy. 

comedietta  (ko-ma-di-et'ta),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of 
commedia,  a.  comedj :  see  cbmsdy.']  A  dramatic 
composition  of  the  comic  class,  but  not  so 
much  elaborated  as  a  regular  comedy,  and  gen- 
erally consisting  of  one  or  at  most  two  acts. 
Giving  his  comedietta  or  farce  as  a  lever  du  rideau. 

The  American,  VII.  173. 

comediograpliert(ko-me-di-og'ra-fer),  n.  [< 
Gr.  Ka/i(i>Sioypd(boe,  a  comic  writer,  <  Ko/i(^dia,  a 
comedy,  +  ■ypa(l)eiv,  write.]  A  writer  of  come- 
dies.    Coles,  1717. 

comedo  (kom'e-do),  «.;  pi.  comedones  (kom- 
e-do'nez).     [L.,  a  glutton,  <  comedere,  eat  up, 

<  com-  (intensive)  +  edere  =  E.  eat.]  A  small, 
worm-like,  black-tipped  mass,  such  as  may 
sometimes  be  squeezed  out  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles  of  the  face,  it  is  usually  simply  the  re- 
tained secretion  of  the  morbid  gland,  but  may  include, 
contain,  or  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  acarid, 
Bemodex  folliculorum. 

Comedones  are  also  well  exemplified  in  the  small,  punc- 
tate, blackish  points  which  exist  here  and  there  upon  the 
forehead  and  elsewhere.      Duhring,  Skin  Diseases,  pi.  E. 

comedon  (koin'e-don),  n.    Same  as  comedo. 
As  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  it  was 
known  that  an  animal  inhabited  the  comedan,  a  hard,  in- 
flamed tubercle  which  appears  on  the  forehead  and  skin, 
especially  of  young  men.  Am^r.  Cyc,  VI.  694. 

comedones,  n.    Plural  of  comedo. 

come-do'wn  (kum'doun),  n.  A  fall  or  downfall, 
in  a  figurative  sense ;  a  sudden  change  for  the 
worse  in  one's  circumstances ;  a  set-back. 

comedy  (kom'e-di),  n. ;  pi.  comedies  (-diz).  [< 
ME.  commedy"=  D.  homedie  =  Gr.  komodie  = 
Dan.  komedie  =  Sw.  komedi,  <  OF.  comedie,  P. 
comedie  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  comedia  =  It.  commedia, 

<  L.  commdia,  <  Gr.  Kufu^ia,  a  comedy,  <  ku/xo)- 
S6g,  Boeotian  ica/iaFvidQ  (>  L.  commlus),  a  comic 
actor,  a  comic  writer,  <  Ka/wg,  a  festival,  fes- 
tal procession,  carousal,  revel  (otherwise  <  /ni- 
[iv,  a  village,  which  is  prob.  akin  to  Kujioq,  the 
festival  /co/iof  originating  ev  Kiifiaiq,  in  villages, 
or  rather  perhaps  because  Kojioq  was  orig.  a 
banquet  (at  which  the  guests  reclined;  at.  kXIvj], 


comely 

a  couch,  a  dining-couoh),  both  connected  with 
KolTr],  a  bed,  Koifiav,  put  to  sleep,  <  KslaBat,  lie 
down,  akin  to  E.  home),  +  aoMg,  contr.  (jrfcif, 
Boeotian  aFvddc,  singing,  a  singer,  doid^,  contr. 
i^i5^,  a  song:  see  Camus  and  ode.]  1.  That 
branch  of  the  drama  which  addresses  itself  pri- 
marily to  the  sense  of  the  humorous  or  the-  ri- 
diculous :  opposed  to  tragedy,  which  appeals  to 
the  more  serious  and  profound  emotions.  See 
drama  and  tragedy. 

Comedy  [according  to  Aristotle],  on  the  other  hand,  imi- 
tates actions  of  inferior  interest  ("neither  painful  nor  de- 
strnctive  "),  and  carried  on  by  characters  whose  vices  are 
of  a  ridiculous  kind.    A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  89. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  a  form  of  the  drama 
which  is  humorous  without  being  broadly  or 
grossly  comical :  distinguished  from  farce. 

Comedy  presents  us  with  the  imperfections  of  human 
nature ;  farce  entertains  us  with  what  is  monstrous  and 
chimerical ;  the  one  causes  laughter  in  those  who  can 
judge  of  men  and  manners,  by  the  lively  representation 
of  their  folly  and  corruption ;  the  other  produces  the  same 
effect  in  those  who  can  judge  of  neither ;  and  that  only  by 
its  extravagancies.        Dryden,  Pref.  to  Mock  Astrologer. 

3.  A  dramatic  composition  written  in  the  style 
of  comedy ;  a  comic  play  or  drama.     Hence — 

4.  A  humorous  or  comic  incident  or  series  of 
incidents  in  real  life.  - 

comelily  (kum'li-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  comelili,  com- 
lyly,  comelely  ;  <  comely,  a.,  +  -ly^.]  in  a  come- 
ly or  suitable  or  decent  manner.  Sherwood. 
[Bare.] 

I  saugh  hir  daunce  so  comelely. 

Chaueer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  847. 

comeliness  (kum'H-nes),  n.  [<  comely  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  comely,  (a)  Becomingness; 
suitableness ;  fitness. 

For  comeliness  is  a  disposing  fair 
Of  things  and  actions  in  fit  time  and  place. 
-  Sir  J.  Davies,  Dancing. 

The  Social  Gilds  were  founded  upon  the  wide  basis  of 
brotherly  aid  and  moral  comeliness,  without  distinction 
(unless  expressly  specified)  of  calling  or  class,  and  com- 
prehended a  great  variety  of  objects. 

English  Gilds  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  xxvii. 
(b)  Handsomeness ;  gracefulness  of  form  or  feature ;  pleas- 
ing appearance,  especially  of  the  person  or  of  any  part  of  it. 

It  is  not  virtue,  wisdom,  valour,  wit. 
Strength,  comeliness  of  shape,  or  amplest  merit. 
That  woman's  love  can  win  or  long  inherit. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1011. 
His  face,  as  I  grant,  in  spite  of  spite. 
Has  a  broad-blown  comeliness,  red  and  white. 

*  Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii. 

It  is  the  beauty  of  the  great  economy  of  the  world  that 

makes  his  [the  farmer's]  comeliness.     Emerson,  Farming. 

comelingt  (kum'ling).».    [<  ME.  cameling,  cume- 

ling,  cumling  (=  OHG.  chomeling,  chumelinc),  an 

incomer,  comer,  <  comen,  cumen,  come,  +  -ling'^.] 

A  comer ;  an  incomer ;  a  new-comer ;  a  stranger. 

To  cumlynges  do  yee  right,  na  suike  [deceive]. 

For  quilum  war  yee  seluen  slike. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1.  6785. 
So  that  within  a  whyle  they  began  to  molest  the  home- 
lings  (for  so  I  find  the  word  indigena  to  be  Englished  in 
an  old  book  that  I  have,  wherein  advena  is  translated  also 
a  comeling).  Holinslied. 

comely  (kum'li),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cum- 
lie ;  <  ME.  comly,  cumly,  cumlich,  <  AS.  cymUc 
(=  MD.  komlick,  komelick  =  MHG.  komelili, 
gomelih),  fit,  comely,  <  cyme,  fit,  suitable,  come- 
ly (<  cuman,  come),  +  -lie,  -lyl.  For  the  thought, 
cf.  became,  suit,  becoming,  suitable,  comely,  and. 
convenient,  <  L.  convenien{t-)s,  agreeing,  suit- 
able, convenient,  <  convenire,  come  together : 
both  become  and  convenient  containing  ult.  the 
element  come  (=  L.  venire) :  see  became,  conve- 
nient.] 1.  Decent;  suitable;  proper;  becoming; 
suited  to  time,  place,  circumstances,  or  persons, 
git  blame  I  no  burne  to  be,  as  him  ougte, 
In  comliche  clothinge  as  his  statt  axith. 

Richard  the  Bedeless,  iii.  174. 
Is  it  comely  that  a  woman  pray  unto  God  uncovered  ? 

1  Cor.  xi.  13. 
Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  love. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

The  comely  Prostrations  of  the  Body,  with  Genuflection, 

.  and  other  Acts  of  Humility  in  time  of  divine  Service,  are 

very  Exemplary.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  36. 

2.  Handsome;  graceful;  symmetrical;  pleas- 
ing in  appearance :  said  of  the  person  or  of  any 
part  of  it,  and  also  of  things. 

He  led  him  to  a  comly  hille, 

The  Erthe  opened,  and  in  ttiay  yode. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  99. 
A  cutnlie  countenance,  with  a  goodlie  stature,  geueth 
credit  to  learning.         Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  39. 
I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse,  ...  a  comely  person. 

1  Sam.  xvi.  18. 
You  would  persuade  me  that  you  are  old  and  ugly— 
not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  when  well-dressed  and  cheer- 
ful, you  are  very  comely  indeed. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxv. 
=Syn.  2.  Handsome,  Pretty,  etc.    See  beautifvl. 
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COmelyt  (knm'li),  adiK  [<  ME.  comely,  comly, 
camliche,  eumliehe,  <  AS.  cymlice,  adv.,  <  cyni- 
lic,  adj.:  see  comely,  a.]  Suitably  or  fittingly; 
gracefully;  handsomely;  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Upon  a  day  Gawein  com  fro  huntynge,  and  clothed 

eonUy  In  a  robe  that  was  warme  as  a  robe  for  the  wynter. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  181. 

To  ride  comely.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster. 

comen^t.     A  Middle  English  form  of  the  past 

participle  (and  infinitive)  of  come. 

comen^t,  a.  and  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of 

common. 
come-off  (kum'df),  n.    Means  of  escape;  eva- 
sion ;  excuse :  as,  we  can  do  without  this  eoms- 
off.     [Rare.] 

It  would  make  one  grin  to  see  the  author's  c(mie-off  from 
this  and  the  rest  of  the  charters  in  this  time. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  644. 

COme-OUter  (kum'ou'tfer),  n.  Literally,  one  who 
comes  out ;  hence,  one  who  abandons  or  em- 
phatically dissents  from  an  established  creed, 
opinion,  custom,  sect,  etc. ;  a  radical  reformer, 
especially  as  to  religious  dootriue  or  practice. 
[Slang,  U.  S.] 
I  am  a  Christian  man  of  the  sect  called  Come-outers. 

Haliburton  (Sam.  Slick),  Human  Nature. 

I. — •-  K. is  orthodox,  and  you  are  a  kind  of  crnne- 

outer,  but  you  will  like  each  other  for  all  that. 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  I.  209. 

COmephorid  (ko-mef'o-rid),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Comephoridoe. 

Gomephoridse  (kom-e-for'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Comephorus  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Comepho- 
rus. The  body  is  elongate  and  naked,  the  head  large  with 
a  depressed  produced  snout,  the  mouth  deeply  cleft  and 
with  teeth  on  the  jaws  and  palate ;  there  are  2  dorsals, 
the  second  long  like  the  anal,  and  no  ventrals.  Only  one 
species  is  known,  Comephorus  baikalensis. 

Comepborus  (ko-mef 'o-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Lac6- 
pMe,  1800),  <  Gr.  K6/i7i,  hair  (see  coma^),  + 
-^dpof,  -bearing,  <  ^^p£jv  =  E.  6earl.]  The  typ- 
ical genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Comephoridm, 
the  only  known  species  of  which  is  confined  to 
Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia.  It  is  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  very  oily. 

comer  (kum'6r),  n.  One  who  comes ;  one  who 
approaches,  or  has  lately  arrived:  often  applied 
to  things. 

Now  leave  those  joys  unsuiting  to  thy  age. 

To  a  fresh  comer,  and  resign  the  stage.       Dryden. 

All  comers,  every  one  that  comes ;  everybody,  without 

exclusion  or  barring :  as,  a  competition  open  to  cul  comers. 

The  renowned  champion  .  .  .  has  published  a  defiance 

to  the  world,  and  offers  to  prove  it  against  all  corners. 


comerancet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ctimbrcmce. 
comeroust,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  cumbrous. 
comes  (ko'mez), ». ;  pi.  comjtes  (kom'i-tez).  [L. 
(ML.  NL. ),  a  companion,  >  ult.  E.  count^,  q.  v.] 
1.  In  ancient  Rome  and  the  Roman  empire,  a 
companion  of  or  attendant  upon  a  great  per- 
son ;  hence,  the  title  of  an  adjutant  to  a  pro- 
consul or  the  like,  afterward  specifically  of  the 
inunediate  personal  counselors  of  the  emperor, 
and  finally  of  many  high  officers,  the  most  im- 
portant of  whom  were  the  prototypes  of  the  me- 
dieval counts.  SeecoM»t2. — 3,  [ML.]  In  early 
and  medieval  usage,  a  book  containing  the  epis- 
tles to  be  used  at  mass;  an  epistolary;  more 
specifically,  the  ancient  missal  leotionary  of  the 
Roman  Church,  containing  the  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, and  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  St.  Je- 
rome. Hence — 3.  [NL.]  In  music,  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  subject  or  "dux"  of  a  fugue  by  the 
second  voice  at  the  interval  of  a  fourth  or  fifth. 
Also  called  CO Bseg!««n(,  oi:  answer. — 4.  [NL.]  In 
anat.,  a  vessel  accompanying  another  vessel  or 
other  structure — Comes  nervl  iscMadlcl,  the  ar- 
tery accompanying  the  great  sciatic  nerve. —  Comes  nervl 
phrenici,  a  branch  of  the  mammary  artery  accompanying 
the  phrenic  nerve. — Vense  comites  (companion  veins), 
the  usually  paired  veins  accompanying  many  of  the 
smaller  arteries  of  the  body,  as  the  ulnar,  radial,  or  bra- 
chial. 
comessationt  (kom-e-sa'shon),  «.  [<  L.  comes- 
satioin-),  prop.  comissatio(n-),  <  comissari,  pp. 
comissatus  (often  written,  on  account  of  an 
erroneous  etym.,  comess-,  commess-,  commens-, 
eommiss-,  etc.),  revel,  make  merry,  <  Gr.  KUfid- 
^etv,  go  in  festal  procession,  revel,  make  merry, 
<  Ko/iog,  festal  procession,  revel,  etc. :  see  com- 
edy.'] Feasting  or  reveling. 
Drunken  comessatiom.  Bp.  Hall,  Free  Prisoner,  §  3. 
comestible  (ko-mes'ti-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  co- 
mestible =  Sp.  comestible  =  Pg.  comesUvel  =  It. 
commestibiU,  <  LL.  comestibilis,  eatable,  <  L. 
comestus,  usually  comesus,  pp.  of  comedere,  eat 
up,  consume,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  edere  =  E. 
eat]    I.  a.  Eatable;  edible. 
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His  markets  the  best  ordered  f  orpricesot  comestible  ware, 
.  .  .  any  flesh  or  fish  at  a  rated  price,  every  morning. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  246. 

II.  n.  An  eatable ;  an  edible ;  an  article  of 
food. 

Wine,  wax  lights,  comestibles,  rouge,  &c.,  would  go  to 
the  deuce  if  people  did  not  act  upon  their  silly  principles. 

Thackeray. 

comet  (kom'et),  n.  [<  ME.  comete,  <  AS.  come- 
ta  =  'F.  comete  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cometa  =  D. 
komeet  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  komet,  <  L.  cometa^  also 
cometes,  <  Gr.  KoiajrvQ  (with  or  without  aariip, 
star),  a  comet,  lit.  long-haired  (so  called  from 
the  appearance  of  its  tail),  \  Ko/iav,  wear  long 
hair,  <  Kd/a;,  hair:  see  coma^.]  1.  One  of  a  class 
of  celestial  bodies  which  move  about  the  sun 
in  greatly  elongated  orbits,  usually  elliptical  or 
parabolic.  The  typical  comet,  as  it  approaches  the  sun, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  bright  star-like  point  (the  nucleus) 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  misty  light  (the  coma),  which  is 


Comet  of  Donati,  October  3d,  1858. 
(From  "  Annals  of  Harvard  Observatoiy." ) 

extended  away  from  the  sun  into  a  stream  of  light  (the 
tail)  reaching  a  length  of  from  2°  to  90°.  Comets  which 
follow  a  parabolic  orbit  appear  but  once,  their  orbit  being 
infinite,  and  are  called  parabolic  comets ;  those  moving  in 
ellipses  return  periodically,  and  are  called  periodic  comets. 
The  fact  of  the  periodicity  of  some  comets  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Halley  with  reference  to  the  comet  of  1682.  The 
paths  in  which  they  move  are  not,  like  those  of  the  plan- 
ets, all  nearly  in  the  same  plane  as  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
but  are  inclined  to  that  orbit  at  all  angles ;  and  their  mo- 
tion along  their  paths,  though  generally  direct,  that  is,  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  earth  and  the  other  plan- 
ets, is  sometimes  retrograde.  Some  comets  have  no  nu- 
cleus ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  every  one  while  it  is  still 
very  remote,  when  it  appears  as  a  mere  nebulous  patch. 
In  this  state  it  is  called  a  telescopic  comet.  As  it  approaches 
the  sun,  the  nucleus  is  gradually  formed  as  a  central  but 
not  sharply  defined  point  of  light;  later,  the  tail,  consist- 
ing of  vaporous  matter  driven  back  by  some  repellent  in- 
fiuence  of  the  sun,  often  with  enormous  velocity,  is  formed ; 
and  lastly,  if  the  comet  is  a  bright  one,  a  series  of  bright 
envelops  rise  successively  from  the  nucleus,  each  extend- 
ing back  into  the  tail,  and  gradually  disappearing.  The 
matter  of  which  comets  are  composed  is  so  transparent 
that  the  faintest  stars  are  seen  through  them  without  the 
slightest  diminution  of  their  luster.  Of  their  physical  con- 
stitution little  is  definitely  known.  The  most  remarkable 
discovery  of  recent  times  regarding  them  is  the  identity 
of  the  course  of  some  of  them  with  the  orbit  of  certain 
showers  of  shooting  stars.  This  was  first  demonstrated 
by  the  Italian  astronomer  Schiaparelli,  who  proved  the 
agreement  between  the  orbit  of  the  great  comet  of  1862 
and  that  of  tlie  star -shower  seen  annually  about  August 
Ist-lOth.  Very  remarkable  comets  appeared  in  1456, 1680, 
1811, 1848, 18.')8(Donati's),  1861,  and  1874.  They  have  always 
been  objects  of  superstitious  fear.  See  cut  under  envelop. 
Canst  thou  tear-less  gaze 
(Euen  night  by  night)  on  that  prodigious  Blaze, 
That  hairy  Co?n*'(,  that  long  streaming  Star, 
Which  threatens  Earth  with  Famine,  Plague,  and  War? 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  blazing-star. —  3.  One  of  a 
group  of  humming-birds  with  long  forked  tails : 
as,  the  Sappho  comet,  Cometes  sappho;  the 
Phaon  comet,  Cometes  phaon. — 4t.  A  game  of 
cards,  somewhat  like  speculation,  invented  and 
popular  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  of  France. 
What  say  you  to  a  poule  at  comet  at  my  house? 

Southenm. 
Comet  wine,  wine  made  in  any  of  the  years  in  which 
notable  comets  have  been  seen,  and  supposed  in  conse- 
quence to  have  a  superior  flavor. 

The  old  gentleman  yet  nurses  some  few  bottles  of  the 
famous  comet  year  (i.  e.  1811),  emphatically  called  comet 
wine.  London  Times. 

cometarium  (kom-e-ta'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  eometa- 
ria  (-a).  [NL.,  neut.  of  cometarius:  see  come- 
tary.'i  An  astronomical  instrument  intended 
to  represent  the  movement  of  a  comet  in  that 
part  of  its  orbit  which  is  near  the  sun. 

cometary  (kom'e-ta-ri),  a.  and  ?!.  [=  F.  com^- 
taire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cometario,  <  NL.  cometarius, 
<  L.  cometa,  a  comet :  see  comet.]     I,  a.  Of  or 
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pertaining  to  a  comet  or  comets ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  comet. 

There  seems  to  be  .  .  .  little  relation  between  the  hi- 
rection  of  the  major  axes  of  cometary  orbits  and  the  di. 
rection  of  the  solar  motion  in  space. 

Pop.  Sci.  ilo.,  XXVI.  64. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  cometaries  (-riz).    A  cometarium. 

comet-finder  (kom'et-fin"d6r),  n.    In  astron.', 

a  telescope  of  low  power,  but  with  a  wide  field 

used  to  search  for  comets.    Also  called  conei- 

seeker. 

cometic  (ko-met'ik),  a.  [<  comet  +  4c.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  comet,  or  to  comets  in  gener- 
al; cometary:  as,  cometic  ianas;  comeWc  move- 
ments. 

others  [nebulse]  of  the  cometic  shape,  with  a  seeming 
nucleus  in  the  centre,  or  like  cloudy  stars  surrounded 
with  a  nebulous  atmosphere. 

A.  M.  Gierke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p,  28. 

cometographer  (kom-et-og'ra-f^r),  n.  [<  co»j- 
etography  +  -eri.]    One  who  describes  comets. 

cometography  (kom-et-og'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  co- 
m^tographie  =  Sp.  cometografia  =  Pg.  cometo- 
graphia,  <  Gr.  KO/j^rric,  a  comet,  -t-  -ypo^&i,  < 
yp&fciv,  write.]  A  description  of  or  treatise  on 
comets. 

cometology  (kom-et-ol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  com^ 
tologie,  <  Gr.  Ko/i'/^^g,  a  comet,  -t-  -Tioyia,  <  Myecv, 
speak:  see  -ology.]  The  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  comets. 

comet-seeker  (kom'et-se"ker),  n.  Same  as 
comet-finder. 

comfit  (kum'fit),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cum- 
fit;  <  ME.  conjit  =  D.  konfijt,  <  OF.  confit,  F. 
confit  =  Sp.  confite  (after  P.)  =  Pg.  confeito 
=  It.  confetto,  a  confect,  <  L.  confectus,  pp.  of 
confieere,  put  together,  prepare,  >  OF.  confire, 
P.  confire,  preserve,  pickle:  see  confect,  n.  (a 
doublet  of  comfit),  and  confect,  v.]  Any  kind 
of  fruit  or  root  preserved  with  sugar  and  dried; 
a  ball  of  sugar  with  a  seed  in  the  center;  a 
bonbon. 

Also  brandrels  or  pepyns  with  carawey  in  coritfetes. 

Bailees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 

A  little  child  came  in  to  ask  for  an  ounce  of  almond 
comfits  (and  four  of  the  large  kind  which  Miss  Matty  sold 
weighed  that  much).    .  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford,  xv. 

comfitt  (kum'fit),  V.  t.  [<  comfit,  n.  Cf.  con- 
Zee*,  v.]  To  make  a  comfit  of;  preserve  dry 
with  sugar. 

The  fruit  which  does  so  quickly  waste  .  .  . 
Thou  comfitest  in  sweets  to  make  it  last. 

Cowley,  The  Muse. 

COmfitliret(kiim'fi-tur),m.  [<  comfit  +  ^m-e.  Of. 
confeeture.]    Same  as  comfit. 

From  country  grass  to  comfitures  of  court. 

Or  city's  quelque-choses,  let  not  report 

My  mind  transport.  Donne,  Love's  Uflmy. 

comfort  (kum'f6rt),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cumfort;  <  ME.  contforten,  owmforten,  comforthen, 
eajclieTconforten,  coumforten,  counforten,  <  AF. 
cunforter,  OF.  (and  P.)  comforter  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
confortar  =  It.  confortare,  <  ML.  confortare, 
strengthen,  fortify,  <  L.  com^,  together,  +  for: 
tis,  strong:  see  force,  fori.]  If.  To  give  or 
add  strength  to ;  strengthen ;  fortify ;  invigo- 
rate; corroborate. 
Thenne  hadde  Pacience,  as  pilgrimes  hauen  in  here  polie 

vitailes, 
Sobrete  and  symple-speche  and  sothfast-byleyue. 
To  comforty  hym.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvi.  188. 

The  evidence  of  God's  own  testimony,  added  unto  the 
natural  assent  of  reason,  .  .  .  doth  not  a  little  coJHf(»t 
and  conflrm  the  same.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i. 

2.  To  soothe  when  in  grief  6r  trouble ;  bring  sol- 
ace or  consolation  to;  console;  cheer;  solace. 

They  bemoaned'  him,  and  com/orted  him  over  all  thft 
evil  that  the  Lord  had  brought  upon  him.       Job  xlii.  II. 
Comfort  your  sorrows ;  for  they  do  not  flow 
From  evil  done.  Tennyson,  Guinevere, 

It  would  be  thy  part 
To  comfort  me  amidst  my  sorrowing. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1  361. 

3.  To  relieve,  assist,  harbor,  or  encourage:  in 
law,  used  especially  of  the  conduct  of  an  acces- 
sory to  a  crime  after  the  faet.=syn.  2.  To  revive, 
refiesh,  inspirit,  gladden,  animate. 

comfort  (kum'f ert),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ««- 
fort;  <  ME.  comfort,  cumfort,  comforth,  comfm, 
cumford,  coumfort,  earlier  confort,  kunfort,<.A^- 
cunfort,OF.  (andP.)  eonfort='PT.eonfort,eofort 
=  OSp.  conforto,  Sp.  confuerto  =  Pg.  B-  <""^ 
forto,  comfort;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Strength; 
support ;  assistance ;  countenance ;  enoouiage- 
ment :  now  only  a  legal  use :  as,  an  accessory 
affords  aid  or  comfort  to  a  felon. 

And  whan  he  [the  king]  wiste  that  Merlyn  was  comCi  J^ 
was  gladde,  and  thought  in  his  herte  that  now  he  !'''""' 
haue  counfart.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  !■  »• 
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2.  Belief  in  affliction,  sorrow,  or  trouble  of  any- 
kind  ;  support ;  solace ;  consolation :  as,  to  bring 
comfort  to  the  aflictea. 

There  shal  tliei  fynde  confort  of  Christes  magniflcence, 
Joeeph  of  ArimmthU  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 
Heil  comeli  queene,  covmftyrt  of  care  ! 

HyvMW  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 

3.  A  state  of  tranquil  or  moderate  enjoyment, 
resulting  from  the  satisfaction  of  bodUy  wants 
and  freedom  from  care  or  anxiety ;  a  feeHng  or 
state  of  well-being,  satisfaction,  or  content. 

A  welle  of  good  fresshe  water,  wMche  was  moche  to  our 

camforth.  Sir  R.  Ouyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  17. 

Home-bom,  heartfelt  cvmfort,  rooted  strong 

In  industry,  and  bearing  sucli  rare  fruit 

As  wealtli  may  never  purchase.         L.  H.  Sigoumey. 

They  knew  luxury ;  they  knew  beggary ;  but  they  never 

knew  cow/ort.  MacavZay,  Boswell's  Johnson. 

4.  That  which  gives  or  produces  the  feeling  of 
welfare  and  satisfaction ;  that  which  furnishes 
moderate  enjoyment  or  content. 

To  pass  comniodiously  this  life,  sustain'd 
By  him  with  many  coinforts,    Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1084. 
Our  creature  comforts.  M.  Henry,  Comment.  Ps.  xxxvii. 
Our  chiefest  cvmfort  is  the  little  child. 

Tenny&on,  Princess,  y. 

5.  Same  as  comfortable Cold  comfort.   See  cold. 

—  Out  of  COmfortt,  in  trouble;  in  distress. 

I  hearing  the  fellow  so  forlome  and  out  of  comfort  with 
his  luggage  gave  him  .  .  .  three  half  pence. 

Noah,  Haue  with  you  to  Saffronwalden. 
=  SyiL  Comfort,  Consolation,  Solace,  relief,  succor,  ease, 
help.    Comfort  has  a  range  of  meaning  not  shared  by  the 
others,  approaching  that  of  pleasure,  but  of  the  quiet,  dur- 
able, satisfying,  heart-felt  sort,  meeting  the  needs  most 
felt ;  as  contrasted  with  consolation,  it  ordinarily  applies 
to  smaller  or  less  known  griefs,  and  is  more  positive  and 
tender,  and  less  formal.    As  contrasted  with  solace,  com,- 
fort  and  consolation  may  or  may  not  proceed  from  a  per- 
son, while  solace  is  got  from  things.    Comfort  may  be 
merely  physical ;  consolation  and  solace  are  spiritual. 
Alas  I  to-day  I  would  give  everything. 
To  see  a  friend's  face,  or  to  hear  a  voice 
That  had  the  slightest  tone  of  comfort  in  it ! 

Longfellow,  J\idaa  Maccabaeus,  iv.  S. 
He  who  doth  not  smoke  hath  either  known  no  great 
griefs,  or  refuseth  himself  the  softest  consolation,  next  to 
that  which  comes  from  heaven. 

Bidwer,  What  will  he  Do  with  it?  1.  6. 
Seeking  but  to  borrow 
From  the  trembling  hope  of  morrow. 
Solace  for  the  weary  day. 

♦       Whittier,  The  Kanger. 

comfortable  (kum'f6r-ta-bl),  a.  and  n.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  also  efimf of  table ;  <  MB.  comforta- 
ble, confortdble,  <  OF.  confortable,  comfortable, 
P.  confortable,  affording  help  or  consolation,  < 
comforter,  strengthen,  help,  comfort:  see  com- 
fort, v.,  and  -able.']  I.  a.  1.  Being  in  a  state 
of  ease  or  moderate  enjoyment,  as  after  sick- 
ness or  pain ;  enjoying  contentment  and  ease 
or  repose. 

We  took  hasty  counsel  as  to  moving  and  making  com- 
fortable the  more  desperately  injured. 

J.  K.  HosTTier,  The  Color-Guard,  xii. 
For,  something  duller  than  at  first, 

Nor  wholly  comfortable, 
I  sit,  my  empty  glass  reversed, 
And  thrumming  on  the  table. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

2.  Cheerful ;  disposed  to  enjoyment. 
His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him. 

Shah,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  4. 
Be  comfortable  and  courageous,  my  sweet  wife. 

T.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  438. 

3.  Attended  with  or  producing  comfort ;  free 
from  or  not  causing  disquiet  of  body  or  mind: 
as,  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Who  can  jpromise  him  a  comfortable  appearance  before 
his  dreadful  judge  7  South. 

Secure  in  ignorance,  he  entertained  a  comfortable  opin- 
ion of  himself,  and  never  doubted  (hat  he  was  qualified 
to  instruct  and  enliven  the  public. 

Giford,  Int.  to  Ford's  Plays,  p.  Iv. 

4.  Giving  comfort;  cheering;  affording  help, 
ease,  oi  consolation;  serviceable,  (a)  Of  persons. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

A  comly  prince  he  was  to  loke  vppon. 

And  thei-with  [all]  right  good  and  honorable. 

And  in  the  feld  a  knyght  right  confortable. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  2212. 
Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make 
much  of  her.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  1. 

Saints,  I  have  rebuilt 
Your  shrines,  set  up  your  broken  images  ; 
Be  comfortable  to  me.     Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  v.  2. 
(ii)  Of  things. 
Rijte  as  contricioun  is  confortable  thinge,  conscience  wote 

wel, 
And  a  sorwe  of  hym-self  and  a  solace  to  the  sowle. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv  281. 
The  Lord  answered  the  angel  .  .  .  with  .  .  .  comforta- 
ble words.  Zech.  1.  13. 
A comfmiable doctrine.                          Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  6. 
The  Comfortable  Words,  in  the  Anglican  Communion 
Office,  four  Scripture  passages  of  a  comforting  and  eucour- 
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aging  character  (Mat.  xi.  28 ;  John  iii.  16 ;  1  Tim.  i.  15 ;  1 
John  ii.  1),  following  the  Absolution,  and  preceding  the 
Sursum  Corda.  They  were  first  introduced,  apparently 
from  the  "  Consultation"  of  Archbishop  Hermann  of  Co- 
logne (1643),  in  the  Order  of  the  Conimunion  of  1548,  in 
which,  with  the  Confession  and  Absolution,  they  intervene 
between  Consecration  and  Communion,  being  immediately 
followed  by  the  Prayer  of  Humble  Access.  =  Syn.  3.  Pleas- 
ant, agreeable,  grateful. 

II.  n.  A  thickly  wadded  and  quilted  bed- 
cover. Also  comfort  and  comforter.  [U.  8.] 
comfortableness  (kum'fSr-ta^bl-nes),  ».  The 
state  of  being  comfortable.  " 
comfortably  (kum'f6r-ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  com- 
fortable manner,  (o)  with  ease  or  comfort :  as,  to 
travel  comfortably. 

Refresh  the  patients,  and  transfer  them  comfortably  to 
the  boats  for  Baton  £.ouge. 

J.  K.  Hoamer,  The  Color-Guard,  xii. 
(6t)  With  cheerfulness. 

With  that  anon  Clarionas  be  ganne 
To  take  hir  chere  mor  comfortably, 
Notwithstondyng  she  was  bothe  pale  and  wanne. 

Generydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  761. 
(c)  In  a  manner  to  give  comfort  or  consolation. 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem.  Isa.  xl.  2. 

comfortativef  (kum'f 6r-ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
confortaUf  =  Pr.  confortdtiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  con- 
fortativo,  <  ML.  as  if  *confortativus,  <  conforta- 
tus,  pp.  of  confortare,  strengthen,  help,  com- 
fort: see  comfort,  v.,  -ate\  and  -M;e.]  I.  a. 
Tending  to  promote  ease  or  comfort;  capable 
of  making  comfortable. 

The  lone  that  lith  in  his  herte  maketh  hym  lyjte  of 

speche. 

And  is  companable  and  confortatyf  aa  Crystbit  hymselue. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  213. 

It  is  necessarie  that  tho  thingis  that  schal  cure  this  sijk- 

nes  be  temperate,  hoot,  and  moist,  and  a  litil  attractyue, 

and  to  the  synous  confortatyue. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  16. 
The  odour  and  smell  of  wine  is  very  comfortative. 

Time's  Storehouse,  p.  388  (Ord  MS.). 

II.  n.  That  which  gives  or  ministers  to  com- 
fort. 

The  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold  ...  as  a  cordial  and 
comfortative  I  carry  next  my  heart. 

Janris,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  II.  iv.  6. 

comforter  (kum'f6r-t6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  B. 
also  cumforter  ;  <  comfort  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who 
comforts  or  consoles;  one  who  supports  and 
strengthens  the  mind  in  distress,  danger,  or 
wealmess. 
I  looked  ...  for  comforters,  but  I  found  none. 

Ps.  Ixix.  20. 
This  very  prayer  of  Christ  obtained  angels  to  be  sent 
him,  as  comforters  in  his  a^ony. 

Hooka;  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  §  48. 

2.  {cap.]  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  is  to 
oomJEort,  strengthen,  and  support  the  Christian. 

But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things.  John  xiv.  26. 

3.  A  knitted  or  crocheted  woolen  scarf,  long 
and  narrow,  for  tying  round  the  neck  in  cold 
weather. — 4.  Same  as  comfortable.    [U.  S.] 

comfortful  (kum'fSrt-fid),  a.  [<  comfort  + 
-ful,  1.]  Full  of  comfort.  Buskin. 
comfortless  (kum'f6rt-les),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  cumfortless,  <  ME.  comforteles,  covmf artless; 
<.  comfort  + -less.]  Without  comfort;  destitute 
of  or  unattended  by  any  satisfaction  or  enjoy- 
ment,   (a)  Of  persons. 

I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless.  John  xiv.  18. 

(6)  Of  things. 

Yet  shall  not  my  death  be  comfortless. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Where  was  a  Cave,  ywrought  by  wondrous  art, 
Deepe,  darke,  uneasy,  dolefuU,  comfortlesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  36. 

comfortlessly  (kum'fert-les-li),  adv.  In  a  com- 
fortless manner. 

comfortlessness  (kum'fert-les-nes),  ».  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  comfortless. 

comfortmentt  (kum'fert-ment),  n.  [<  comfort 
+  -ment;  =  Sp.  confortamiento,  <  ML.  conforta- 
mentum,  <  confortare,  comfort.  See  comfort,  v.] 
The  act  of  administering  comfort;  entertain- 
ment. 

Gracious  and  fauourable  letters  .  .  .  for  the  gentle  crai- 
fortment  and  entertainment  of  the  saide  Ambassadour. 
Bakluyfs  Voyages,  I.  286. 

comfortress  (kum'fer-tres),  n.  [<  comforter  -f 
-ess.]    A  woman  who  affords  comfort.    [Rare.] 

To  be  your  comfortress,  and  to  preserve  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  in.  6. 

comfrey  (kum'fri),  n.  [Also  written  comfry 
and  cumfrey;  <  ME.  cumfirie,  comfory,  cowmfory, 
confery,  cownfery,  comfrey,  consolida  (AS.  gal- 
loc),  <  OF.  cumfirie,  later  confire  (ML.  reflex 
cumfiria),  appar.  <  ML.  confirma,  comfrey  (so 
called  with  ref .  to  its  reputed  medicinal  quaU- 
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ties),  <  L.  confirmare,  strengthen:  see  confirm. 
Cf.  consolida.]  A  name  given  to  several  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  plants  of  the  genus  Symphy- 
tum, natural  order  Boraginacem.  The  root  of  the 
common  comfrey,  S.  o^cinale,  often  cultivated  in  Ameri- 
can gardens,  is  very  mucilaginous,  and  is  used  in  decoction 
in  dysentery,  chronic  diarrhea,  etc.  It  was  formerly  in 
high  repute  as  a  vulnerary,  and  hence  also  called  bruise- 
wort.  The  prickly  comfrey,  S.  asperrimum,  from  the  Cau- 
casus, is  now  somewhat  widely  cultivated  as  a  forage-plant. 
See  Symphytum,. 

Coumjfmy,  herbe,  consolida  major,  et  minor  dicitur 
daysy  [var.  dayseys].  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  07. 

Consire  [read  confire)  [F.],  the  herb  comfrey,  consound, 
ass  ear,  knitback,  backwort.  Cotgrave. 

Saracen's  comfrey,  the  ragwort,  Senedo  Jacobaea. — 
Spotted  comfrey,  the  lungwort,  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 
—  Wild  comfrey,  of  the  United  States,  Cyno^iosewm  Yir- 
ginicum. 

comic  (kom'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  comique  =  Sp. 
cdmico  =  Pg.  It.  comico  =  D.  komiek  =  Sw.  komik 
(cf.  G.  komisch  =  Dan.  komisk),  <  L.  comieus,  < 
Gr.  KQfiMdq,  prop,  of  or  pertaining  to  revelry  or 
festivity,  being  the  adj.  of  /cu/jof,  revelry,  festiv- 
ity (see  Comus),  but  used  as  equiv.  to  the  earlier 
Ku>ii(f>6m6q,  of  or  pertaining  to  comedy,  <  KOiu^ia, 
comedy:  see  comedy.]  I,  a.  1.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  comedy,  as  dis- 
tinct from  tragedy.    See  comedy  and  drama. 

Thy  tragic  muse  gives  smiles,  thy  comic,  sleep.  Dryden. 
2.  Raising  mirth ;  fitted  to  excite  merriment. 
[Now  more  commonly  comical.] 

Mirthful  comic  shows.  Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  7. 

A  comick  subject  loves  an  humble  verse.  JRoscomTnon. 
Comic  opera,  a  light,  harmonious  opera,  usually  con- 
sisting of  detached  movements  with  more  or  less  dialogue. 
See  opera. —  ComlC  song,  a  light,  humorous,  or  grotesque 
song  or  ballad,  usually  descriptive. 

II,  n.  A  comic  actor  or  singer;  a  writer  of 
comedies ;  a  comical  person. 

As -the  comic  saith,  his  mind  was  in  the  kitchen. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais. 

My  chief  business  here  this  evening  was  to  speak  to  my 
friends  in  behalf  of  honest  Cave  Underbill,  who  has  been 
a  comic  for  three  generations.  Tatler,  No.  22. 

comical  (kom'i-kal),  a.  [<  comic  -i-  -al.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  comedy.  [Now  more  com- 
monly comic] 

They  deny  it  to  be  tragical  because  its  catastrophe  is  a 
wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  accounted  comical.    Gay. 

Hence  —  2.  Exciting  mirth ;  diverting ;  sport- 
ive; droll;  funny:  said  of  persons  and  things: 
as,  a  cojreJcaZ  f  eUow ;  s,  comical  starj;  a,  comical 
predicament. 

I  am  well  able  to  be  as  merry,  though  not  so  comical  as 
he.  Goldsmith,  Reverie  at  Boar's-Head  Tavern. 

3t.  [See  etym.  of  comic]  Given  to  revelry  or 
dissipation ;  licentious. 

When  they  had  sacrificed  their  divine  Socrates  to  the 
sottish  fury  of  their  lewd  and  comicai  multitude,  they  .  .  . 
regretted  their  hasty  murder. 

Penn,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  Pref. 

4.  Strange;  extraordinary.   [Provincial.]  =syn. 

Funny,  Droll,  etc.     See  ludicrous. 

comicality  (kom-i-kal'j-ti),  n.  [<  comical  + 
-ity.]  1.  The  quality  "of  being  comical;  ca- 
pacity for  raising  mirth ;  ludicrousness. 

Ladislaw's  sense  of  the  ludicrous  .  .  .  had  no  mixture 
of  sneering  and  self-exaltation :  ...  it  was  the  pure  en- 
joyment of  comicality.     George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  88. 

2.  That  which  is  comical  or  ludicrous ;  a  com- 
ical act  or  event. 

comically  (kom'i-kal-i),  adv.    In  a  comical 
manner,     (a)  in  a  manner  befitting  comedy. 
Some  satirically,  some  comically,  some  in  a  mixt  tone. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  416. 
(b)  In  a  manner  to  raise  mirth  ;  laughably ;  ludicrously. 
comicalness  (kom'i-kal-nes),   n.    Comicality; 
drollery. 

comicart,  n.  [Prop.  *comicker  (=  G.  Dan.  komi- 
ker) ;  <  comic  +  -ar'^  =  -eri.]  A  writer  of  "com- 
edies. Skelton. 

comicry  (kom'ik-ri),  n.     [<  comic  ■¥  -ry,    Cf. 
mimicry.]    Comicality.     [Rare.] 
Cheerful  com,icry.  H.  Giles. 

coming  (kum'ing),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  com^ 
ming,  cumming;  <  ME.  coming,  comynge,  cuming; 
verbal  n.  of  come ;  see  come,  v.]  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  or  that  which  comes,  in  any  sense  of 
the  verb.  Specifically — 2.  Arrival. 
Forthi  bad  we  in  his  cuming 
Welcum  him  als  wortbi  king. 

Metr.  Homilies,  p.  12. 

3.  [Pron.  dial,  ko'ming.  Cf .  come,  v.,  I.,  5,  come, 
n.,  2, 3.]  The  act  of  sprouting. — 4.  pi.  In  malt- 
ing, barley-shoots  after  the  barley  has  been 
Mln-dried. 

comingf  (kum'ing),  p.  a.     [Fpr.  of  come,  v.] 
Forward;  ready  to  come;  yielding;  pliable. 
What  humour  is  she  of?    Is  she  coming  and  open,  free? 
B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  v.  1. 
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A  Girl  so  bright,  so  sparkling,  and  what  recommends  her 
much  more  to  me,  so  coining  that  had  she  lived  in  the 
days  of  Venus,  she  would  have  rival'd  that  Goddess  and 
out-done  her  too  in  her  own  Attributes. 

Mrs.  Centlim-e,  Beau's  Duel,  i.  1. 

coming-floor  (ko'ming-flor),  ».  [<  comintj-s  + 
floor.]     The  floor  of  a  malt-house.     Halliicel}. 

coming-in  (kum'ing-in'),  II.  1.  Entrance;  ar- 
rival; introduction. 

The  coming-in  of  tliis  mischief  was  sore  and  grievous  to 
the  people.  2  Mao.  vi.  3. 

0  bless  his  goings-out  and  comings-in. 
Thou  mighty  God  of  heaven ! 

B.  Jonson,  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeck. 

2t.  Income;  revenue. 

■What  are  thy  rents?   What  are  thy  comings-in! 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 
Our  comings-ill  were  but  about  three  shillings  a-week. 
Ooldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xv. 

3t.  Submission;  compliance;  surrender.   Mas- 
singer. 

comingle  (ko-ming'gl),  v.  t.  or  )'.  [<  eo-^  + 
mingle.  Cf.  commingk.']  To  mingle  together; 
commingle.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2  (in  some  edi- 
tions). 

coming-ont  (kum'ing-on'),  a.  Complaisant; 
willing  to  please. 

Now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  m«re  coming-on  dis- 
position. Shak.  J  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1. 

comique  (ko-mek'),  n.  [F. :  see  comic.  ]  A  comic 
actor  or  singer. 

comitalia  (kom-i-ta'li-a),  n.  pi.  [Nli.,  neut.  pi. 
of  "comitalis,  <  L.  conies  {comit-),  a  companion. 
Cf .  ML.  comiUalis,  belonging  to  a  count  (ML. 
comes) ;  L.  comitialis,  belonging  to  the  comitia : 
see  comes,  counts,  comitia.']  In  sponges,  spicules 
accompanying  the  fibers.    jF.  E.  Schulze. 

comitat  (kom'i-tat),  n.    Same  as  comitatus,  2. 

The  village  of  Egyed  in  the  coTnitat  of  (Edenburg. 

C.  0.  MiiUer,  Manual  of  ArchKol.  (trans.),  §  230. 

comitatet  (kom'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  comitatus,  an 
escort:  see  comitatus.']    To  accompany. 

With  Pallas  young  the  king  associated. 
Achates  kinde  .^neas  comitated.     Vicars,  .^neid. 

COmi'tatus  (kom-i-ta'tus),  n. ;  pi.  comitatus.  [L. 
comitatus,  an  escort,  an  attending  multitude, 
later  an  imperial  escort,  ML.  the  followers  of 
any  feudal  lord,  etc. ;  <  comes  {comit-),  a  com- 
panion, etc.:  see  count^.]  1.  A  body  of  com- 
panions or  attendants ;  an  escort ;  specifically, 
in  Roman  and  medieval  times,  a  body  of  noble 
youth  or  comites  about  the  person  of  a  prince 
or  chieftain.  They  were  equipped,  trained,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  chief,  and  in  return  fought  for  him  in  war, 
and  were  bound  in  honor  not  to  desert  him. 

The  comitatus,  or  personal  following  of  the  king  or  eal- 
dorman.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  87. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  aristocracy 
springing  from  kingly  favour  consisted  of  the  Comitatus  or 
Companions  of  the  King. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  138. 

2.  In  old  Eng.  law,  a  county  or  shire Posse 

comitatus.    See  pos^e. 

comites,  »•    Plxu-al  of  comes. 

comitia  (ko-mish'ia),  n.pl.  [L. ,  pi.  of  comitium, 
a  place  of  assembly,  esp.  for  voting,  <  *comire, 
pp.  *comitus,  uncontracted  forms  of  coire,  pp. 
coitus,  go  together,  <  com-,  co-,  together,  -f-  ire, 
go.]  1.  iTiEom.  antiq.,  assemblies  of  the  people. 
They  were  of  three  kinds :  («)  The  most  ancient  assembly, 
that  of  the  30  curiae,  or  com  itia  curiata,  in  which  the  old 
patrician  families  found  representation.  Each  curia  had 
one  vote,  and  the  assembly  acted  on  matters  of  state  and 
affairs  of  family  and  religion,  (b)  The  comitia  centuriata, 
the  assembly  of  the  whole  people  by  five  fiscal  classes,  di- 
vided into  centuries  iu  the  form  of  a  military  organization, 
according  to  the  property  census.  There  were  193  or  194 
centuries,  of  which  the  first  class  had  98,  so  that  the  con- 
trolling vote  lay  with  it.  This  assembly  passed  on  laws 
and  propositions  with  reference  to  which  the  king  and  the 
senate  had  the  initiative,  and  had  jurisdiction  of  capital  of- 
fenses, (c)  The  comitia  tributa,  the  assembly  of  the  people 
by  tribes  or  neighborhoods  (a  local  division),  30 — later  35  — 
in  number,  without  reference  to  rank.  This  assembly  made 
nominations  to  the  magistracy,  had  certain  judicial  pow- 
ers extending  to  the  imposition  of  fines  and  exile,  and 
voted  the  laws  called  plebisoita.  ITnder  the  empire  the 
comitia  were  deprived  of  their  judicial  power,  and  of  all 
influence  upon  foreign  affaii's,  but  retained  a  voice  in  tlie 
nomination  or  confirmation  of  certain  magisti'ates. 
2t.  [Used  as  a  singular.]  An  assembly. 
Xo  rogue  at  a  comitin  of  the  canters 
Did  ever  there  become  his  parent's  robes 
Better  than  I  do  these. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  v.  1. 
3t.  [Used  as  a  singular.]  In  the  English  uni- 
versities, same  as  act,  5. 

COmitial  (ko-mish'ial),  a.  [<  L.  comitialis,  <  co- 
mitia: see 'comitia."  Cf.  comitalia.^  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  comitia,  or  popular  assemblies 
of  the  Romans  for  electing  officers  and  passing 
laws. — 2.  Pertaining  to  an  order  of  Presby- 
terian assemblies.  Bp.  Bancroft Comitlal  lUt, 

comitial  sicknesst  (Latin  morbus  comitialis),  epilepsy 
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or  falling  sickness  :  so  called  because,  if  any  onewasseized 
with  it  during  the  comitia  or  public  assemblies  in  Rome, 
the  meeting  was  broken  up,  the  omen  being  considered  bad. 

So  Melancholy  turned  into  Madnes; 

Into  the  Palsie,  deep-affrighted  Sadnes ; 

Th'  Il-habitude  into  the  Dropsie  chill, 

And  Megrim  grows  to  the  Comitial-Ill. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  il.,  The  Furies. 
Our  [asses']  liver,  hoofs  or  bones  being  reduced  to  pow- 
der are  good,  as  the  naturalists  note,  against  the  epilepsy, 
or  comitial-sicknesse.  Howell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  26. 

comity  (kom'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  comita(t-)s,  <  comis, 
courteous,  friendly,  loving.]  1.  Mildness  and 
suavity  in  intercourse ;  courtesy;  civility. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  comity  and  courtesy  as  of 
paramount  moral  duty.  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  33. 

2.  In  international  ?aio,that  courtesy  between 
states  or  nations  by  which  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  one  are  recognized,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  and  under  certain  limitations  given 
effect  to,  by  the  government  of  the  other,  vrithin 
its  territory. 

Comity,  as  generally  understood,  is  national  politeness 
and  kindness.  But  the  term  seems  to  embrace  .  .  .  also 
those  tokens  of  respect  which  are  due  between  nations 
on  the  ground  of  right. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  24. 

A  comity  which  ought  to  be  reciprocated  exempts  our 
Consuls  in  all  other  countries  from  taxation  to  the  extent 
thus  indicated.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  420. 

Judicial  comity.  See  jucLidal. = Syn.  Amenity,  suavity, 
politeness,  consideration. 
comma  (kom'a),  n.;  pi.  commata  (-a-ta)  in 
senses  1  and  2,  commas  m  the  other  senses.  [= 
D.  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  komma  =  F.  comma  =  Sp.  coma 
=  Pg.  It.  comma,  <  L.  comma,  <  Grr.  K6/ifia,  a  short 
clause  of  a  sentence,  that  which  is  knocked  off, 
a  piece,  the  stamp  of  a  die,  <  Kdnreiv,  strike,  cut 
off.]  1.  In  anc.  gram,  and  rhet.,  a  group  of  a 
few  words  only;  a  phrase  or  short  clause, 
forming  part  of  a  colon  or  longer  clause. —  2. 
In  anc.  pros. :  (a)  A  fragment  or  smaller  sec- 
tion of  a  colon ;  a  group  of  a  few  words  or  feet 
not  constituting  a  complete  metrical  series. 
(6)  The  part  of  a  dactylic  hexameter  ending 
with,  or  that  beginning  with,  the  cesura ;  also, 
the  cesura  itself. — 3t.  A  clause. 

In  the  Moresco  catalogue  of  crimes,  adultery  and  forni- 
cation are  found  in  the  first  comma. 

L.  Addison,  Western  Barbary,  p.  171. 
4+.  In  rliet.,  a  slight  pause  between  two  phrases, 
clauses,  or  words. 

We  vse  sometimes  to  proceede  all  by  single  words,  with- 
out any  close  or  coupling,  sauing  that  a  little  pause  or 
comrrM  is  geuen  to  euery  word.  This  figure  may  be  called 
in  our  vulgar  the  culted  comma,  for  that  there  cannot  be 
a  shorter  diuision  than  at  euery  words  end. 

PuttenhaTn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  222. 
5.  In  musical  acotistics :  (a)  The  interval  be- 
tween the  octave  of  a  given  tone  and  the  tone 
produced  by  taking  six  successive  whole  steps 
from  the  given  tone,  represented  by  the  ratios 
(1)6  :  f,  or  531441 :  524288.  Also  called  the  Py- 
thagorean comma,  or  comma  maxima.  (6)  The 
interval  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
whole  steps,  represented  by  the  ratio  f  :  -y, 
or  81  :  80.  Also  called  the  Didymic  or  syntonic 
comma. —  6.  In  punctuation,  a  point  (,)  used  to 
indicate  the  smallest  inteqjuptions  in  conti- 
nuity of  thought  or  grammatical  construction, 
the  marking  of  which  contributes  to  clearness. 
—  7.  A  spot  or  mark  shaped  like  such  a  comma. 
— 8.  In  entom.:  (a)  A  butterfly,  Chxipta  comma  : 
so  named  from  a  comma-shaped  white  mark  on 
the  under  side  of  the  wings.  (6)  [cap.']  [NL.] 
A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects.  Bennic, 
1832 — Comma  bacillus.  See  bacillus,  s. 
commaculatet  (ko-mak'u-lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  com- 
maculattts,  pp.  of  commdculare,  pollute,  <  com- 
(intensive)  -I-  maciilare,  spot:  see  maculate.] 
To  pollute ;  spot. 

Detesting  sinne,  that  doth  coTmnaculate 
The  soule  of  man. 

The  Time^  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  98. 

command  (ko-mand'),  V.  [<  ME.  commanden, 
commaunden,  commonly  comanden,  =  D.  kom- 
manderen=Gr.  commandiren—Da,n.  kommandere 
=  Sw.  kommandera,  <  OP.  commander,  com- 
monly comander,  cumander,  P.  commander  = 
Pr.  Sp.  comandar  =  Fg.  commandar—lt.  coman- 
dare,  command,  <  ML.  commandare,  command, 
order,  the  same  word,  without  vowel-change, 
as  commendare,  command,  order,  also,  as  in 
L.,  intrust,  commend,  <  com-  (intensive)  -1-  »!««- 
dare,  commit,  intrust,  enjoin :  see  mandate.  Cf. 
commend.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  order  or  direct 
with  authority;  give  an  order  or  orders  to;  re- 
quire obedience  of;  lay  injunction  upon;  or- 
der ;  charge :  with  a  person  as  direct  object. 

The  state  commanded  him  out  of  that  territory  in  three 
hours'  warning,  and  he  hath  now  submitted  himself,  and 
is  returned  as  prisoner  for  Mantua.    Dojme,  Letters,  xxxvi. 
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The  darke  commanded  vs  then  to  rest. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1. 189. 

Specifically — 2.  To  have  or  to  exercise  su- 
preme power  or  authority,  especially  military 
or  naval  authority,  over ;  have  under  direction 
or  control ;  determine  the  actions,  use,  or  course 
of :  as,  to  command  an  army  or  a  ship. 

Those  he  coiuTnands  move  only  in  command, 

Nothing  in  love.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Thou  hast  camTnanded  men  of  might ; 

Command  thyself,  and  then  thou  art  right. 

Fletcher,  The  Mgrim,  v.  4. 

3.  To  require  with  authority ;  demand;  order; 
enjoin :  with  a  thing  as  direct  object :  as,  he 
commanded  silence. 

If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones 
be  made  bread.  Mat.  iv.  3. 

Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  coTninands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  aU. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  747. 

4.  To  have  within  the  range  of  one's  (its) 
power  or  within  the  sphere  of  influence ;  domi- 
nate through  ability,  i-esourees,  position,  etc., 
often  specifically  through  military  power  or 
position;  hence,  have  within  the  range  of  the 
eye ;  overlook. 

The  haughty  Dane  comTmzTids  the  narrow  seas. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  ii.  2. 
The  other  [key]  doth  com,7nand  a  little  door. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  1. 
Up  to  the  eastern  tower. 
Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale. 

Shak.,  T.  andC,  i.  2. 
One  side  convmands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden  in  the 
world.  Addison,  Guardian,  Ko.  101. 

A  cross  of  stone, 
That,  on  a  hillock  standing  lone, 
Did  all  the  field  command. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  22. 
My  harp  would  prelude  woe, 
I  cannot  all  command  the  strings. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxviii. 

5t.  To  bestow  by  exercise  of  controlling  power. 
The  Lord  shall  coTnmand  the  blessing  upon  thee. 

Deut.  xxviii.  8. 

6.  To  exact,  compel,  or  secure  by  moral  influ- 
ence ;  challenge ;  claim :  as,  a  good  magistrate 
commands  the  respect  and  affections  of  the 
people. 

It  [criticism]  has  been  the  road  to  fame  and  profit,  and 
has  commanded  both  applause  and  guineas,  when  the  un- 
fortunate objects  of  it  have  been  blessed  with  neither. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  1. 10, 

7.  To  have  at  one's  disposal  and  service. 

Such  aid  as  I  can  spai'e  you  shall  command. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  5. 

8t.  To  intrust ;  commit ;  commend.  See  com- 
mend. 

Kynge  Ban  and  his  brother  arayed  hem  to  move  the 
thirde  day,  and  Comaunded  theire  londes  in  the  kepynge 
of  Leonces,  and  Pharien,  that  was  theire  cosyn  germayn, 
and  a  gode  man  and  right  a  trewe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  u.  130. 
=  ^n.  To  bid,  govern,  rule,  control.    See  enjoin. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  act  as  or  have  the  author- 
ity of  a  commander. 

Virtue  he  had,  deserving  to  command. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  Yl.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  exercise  influence  or  power. 

Not  music  so  commands,  nor  so  the  muse.  Crahbe. 

3.  To  be  in  a  superior  or  commanding  position. 

A  princely  Castle  in  the  mid'st  commmids. 
Invincible  for  strength  and  for  delight. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  198. 

command  (ko-mand'),  n.  [=  F.  commande  = 
Sp.  It.  comando  =  Pg.  commando,  command; 
from  the  verb.  Hence  also  (from  E.)  Hind,  ka- 
mdn,  (from  It.)  Turk,  qomanda,  command.]  1. 
The  right  or  authority  to  order,  control,  or  dis- 
pose of ;  the  right  to  be  obeyed  or  to  compel 
obedience :  as,  to  have  command  of  an  army. 

Wliiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iU.  S. 

2.  Possession  of  controlling  authorityj  force, 
or  capacity;  power  of  control,  direction,  or 
disposal;  mastery:  as,  he  had  command  of  the 
situation ;  England  has  long  held  command  of 
the  sea ;  a  good  command  of  language. 

I  have  some  money  ready  under  my  command.    _ 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  u.  2. 
Wliat  an  eye. 
Of  what  a  full  commaTwZ  she  bears !  ... 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Pilgrimage,  m.  2. 

He  assumed  an  absolute  command  over  his  readers. 

Sryien. 

Never  had  any  ^v^iter  so  vast  a  command  of  the  whole 
eloquence  of  scorn,  misanthropy,  and  despair. 

Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

3.  A  position  of  chief  authority ;  a  position  in- 
volving the  right  or  power  to  order  or  controls 
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as,  General  Smith  was  placed  in  command. —  4. 
The  act  of  commanding ;  exercise  of  authority 
or  influence. 
As  there  is  no  prohibition  of  it,  so  no  command  for  it. 

Jer.  Taylor, 
Cowmavd  cannot  be  otherwise  than  savage,  for  it  im- 
plies an  appeal  to  force,  should  force  be  needful. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  180. 

5.  The  thing  commanded  or  ordered :  a  com- 
mandment ;  a  mandate ;  an  order ;  word  of  com- 
mand. 

The  captain  gives  command.  Dryden. 

6.  A  hody  of  troops,  or  any  naval  or  military 
force,  under  the  control  of  a  particular  officer. 

Please  you  to  march ; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 

Shah,  Cor.,  i.  6. 
Biddle's  small  command,  less  than  one  thousand  men, 
after  a  severe  contest,  was  gradually  forced  back. 

The  Century,  XXXIII.  131. 

7.  Dominating  situation;  range  of  control  or 
oversight ;  hence,  extent  of  view  or  outlook. 

The  steepy  stand 
Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command, 

Dryden,  Mneid, 

8.  hxfort,  the  height  of  the  top  of  a  parapet 
ahove  the  plane  of  its  site,  or  above  another 
work. 

The  command,  or  height  of  the  parapet  above  the  site, 
has  a  very  important  bearing  in  the  defence  of  permanent 
works.  Mahan,  Permanent  Ifortiflcations,  p.  6. 

To  be  at  one's  command,  to  be  at  one's  service  or  bid- 
ding :  be  subject  to  one's  orders  or  control. — Word  of 
command  (milit),  the  word  or  phrase  addressed  by  a 
superior  officer  to  soldiers  on  duty  commanding  what  they 
are  to  do  :  as,  at  the  word  of  command  the  troops  charged. 
=Syil.  1  and  2.  Sway,  rule,  authority.— 5.  Injunction, 
charge,  direction,  behest,  bidding,  requisition. 

conunandable  (ko-mto'da-bl),  a.  [<  command 
+  -able.']  Capable  of  being  commanded.  N. 
Grew.    [Bare.] 

commandancy-general  (kg-man'dan-si-jen'e- 
ral),  n.  [After  Sp.  comandancia  general :  coman- 
dancia,  the  office  of  a  commander,  the  district 
of  a  commander  (= OF.  comandance,  command), 

<  oomandante,  a  commander ;  general  =  B.  gen- 
eral: see  commandant  and  general.']  The  office 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  governor  or  commander- 
general  of  a  Spanish  province  or  colony. 

commandant  (kom-an-danf),  n.  [=D.  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  hommandant,  <  F.  commandant  (=  Sp.  It. 
comandante  =  Pg.  commandante),  n.,  orig.  ppr. 
of  commander,  command:  see  command,  v.]  A 
commander;  especially,  a  commanding  officer 
of  a  fortified  town  or  garrison. 

Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 

Of  his  own  corps.        Byron,  Don  Juan,  viii.  31. 
The  murder  of  commatidants  in  the  view  of  their  sol- 
dieiB.  Burke, 

commandatoryt  (ko-man'da-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML. 
*commMndatorins,  commendatorms,  <  eomman- 
datus,  commendatus,  pp.  of  commandare,  com- 
mendare,  command :  see  command,  v.  Cf .  com- 
mendatory.] Having  the  force  of  command; 
mandatory. 

How  comnw/ndatory  the  apostolic  authority  was,  is  best 

discernible  by  the  Apostle's  mandates  unto  the  churches. 

Bp.  Morton,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  73. 

Commandedness  (ko-mau'ded-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  comniauded.    Sammond. 

commander  (kg-man'd6r),  n.  [<  ME.  commaun- 
dour  =  T>a,Ti.  Jcommandor,  <  OF.  commandeor,  F. 
eommandeur  =  Pr.  eomandaire,  comandador  = 
Sp.  comendador  =  Pg.  commendador  =  It.  com- 
mendatore,  <  ML.  *commandator,  commendator, 

<  commaridatus,  commendatns,  pp.  of  comman- 
dare, commendare,  command  (see  command,  v.) ; 
in  mod.  B.  as  if  <  command  -f-  -erl.  Cf.  commo- 
dore.] 1.  One  who  has  the  authority  or  power 
to  command  or  order;  especially,  a  military 
leader;  the  chief  officer  of  an  army  or  of  any 
division  of  it. 

I  have  given  him  for  ...  a  leader  and  comfmander  to 
the  people.  Isa.  Iv,  4. 

The  Eomans,  when  commanders  in  war,  spake  to  their 
army  and  styled  them.  My  Soldiers.  Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

Hence — 2.  One  who  has  control,  in  any  sense. 
[Rare.] 

Were  we  not  made  ourselves,  free,  unconfin'd, 
Commanders  of  our  own  affections? 

Beau,  and  Fl,,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 

Specifically — 3.  In  the  British  and  United 
States  navies,  an  officer  next  in  rank  below  a 
captain  and  above  a  lieutenant  or  a  lieutenant- 
commander.  He  may  command  a  vessel  of  the  third 
or  fourth  class,  or  may  be  employed  as  chief  of  stafi  to 
a  commodore  on  duty  under  a  bureau,  as  aid  to  a  flag-ofli- 
cer,  etc.  In  the  navy  of  the  United  States  the  commander 
ranks  with  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army.  Often,  as  a 
title,  abbreviated  Com, 

4.  (a)  The  chief  officer  of  a  commandery  in  the 
medieval  orders  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  Tem- 
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plars,6te.  8eecommandery,2(b).  (6)Asimilar 
officer  in  certain  secret  orders,  as  in.  the  Amer- 
ican order  of  Knights  Templars,  (c)  A  mem- 
ber of  a  higher  class  in  a  modem  honorary  or- 

r.?'';^-^^^''''  ^^^'"'  '^'^  fl™  classes,  the  commanders  are 
the  third  m  dignity ;  where  there  are  three,  they  are  gen- 
erally the  second  :  as,  a  commander  of  the  Bath. 

5.  A  heavy  beetle  or  wooden  mallet  used  in 
paving,  or  by  sailmakers  and  riggers. 

His  gang  .  .  .  stood  in  line  with  huge  wooden  beetles 

CBilei  commanders,  and  lifted  them  high  and  brought 

them  down  .  .  .  with  true  nautical  power  and  precision. 

C,  Reade,  Hard  Cash,  vii. 

6.  In  surg.,  a  box  or  cradle  for  incasing  an  in- 
jured limb. —  7.  iRliatmaking,  a  string  which 
IS  pressed  down  over  a  conical  hat  while  it  is 
on  the  block,  to  bring  it  to  the  required  cylin- 
drical form.— 8.  In  medieval  fort.,  same  as 
cavalier,  5. 

[They  laid]  another  [battery]  against  the  Keepe  of  An- 
druzzi  with  two  commanders,  or  caualiers,  which  were 
aboue  with  one  fort  of  eleueu  other  pieces. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  122. 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  (Arabic  amir  al  muminin), 
a  title  adopted  by  the  calif  Omar,  and  borne  by  the  suc- 
ceeding cahfs  and  the  sultans  of  Constantinople.— Grand 
commander,  (a)  The  chief  fiscal  ofBcer  of  the  order  of 
Malta  or  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  etc.  (i)  A  member  of 
the  highest  class,  or  one  of  the  highest  classes,  of  some 
modem  honorary  orders.  See  order,  =  Syn.  1.  Leader. 
Head,  etc.    See  chief. 

commander-in-chief  (ko-man'der-in-chef),  ". 

1.  The  commander  of  all  the  armies  of  a  state 
or  nation ;  the  chief  military  commander,  (a)  In 
Great  Britain,  the  highest  staff-officer  of  the  army,  (b) 
In  the  United  States,  the  President,  who  is  vested  with 
this  authority,  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  by  the 
Constitution.  The  title,  however,  is  often  unofBcially 
applied  to  the  general  officer  holding  the  highest  actual 
rank  in  the  army  (now  that  of  senior  major-general),  and 
hence  having  the  general  supervision  of  its  organization 
and  movements. 

2.  In  the  navy,  a  flag-officer  commanding  an 
independent  fleet  or  squadron. 

COmmandership  (ko-man'der-sMp),  n.  [<  com- 
mander -I-  -ship.]    'The  office  of  a  commander. 

commandery  (ko-man'der-i),  n.;  pi.  comman- 
deries  (-iz).  [Also  contr.  commandry ;  <  F.  coni- 
manderie  (ML.  eommanderia),  <  commander, 
command:  see  command,  v.,  etui -ery.]  1.  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  commander. — 2 .  A  district 
under  the  authority  or  administration  of  a  com- 
mander, (a)  A  district  under  the  authority  of  a  military 
commander  or  a  governor. 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  commanderies  under 
so  many  governors.  Brougham, 

To  the  elector  of  Baden  [are  ceded]  the  Erisgau  and  the 
Ortenau,  the  city  of  Constance,  and  the  arnvmandery  of 
Meinau.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  p.  401. 

(6)  Among  several  medieval  orders  of  knights,  as  the  Tem- 
plars, Hospitallers,  etc.,  a  district  under  the  control  of  a 
member  of  the  order,  called  a  commander  or  preceptor,  who 
received  the  income  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  knights 
within  that  district,  and  expended  part  for  his  own  use 
and  accounted  for  the  rest :  in  England  more  especially 
applied  to  a  manor  belonging  to  the  priory  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Hence 
—  (c)  A  similar  territorial  district,  or  a  lodge,  in  certain 
secret  orders,  as  in  the  American  order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars, (d)  In  certain  religious  orders,  as  those  of  St.  Ber- 
nard and  St.  Anthony,  the  district  under  the  authority  of 
a  dignitary  called  a  commander. 

3.  A  house,  technically  called  a  cell,  in  which 
the  demain-rents  of  a  medieval  commandery 
were  received,  and  which  also  served  as  a  home 
for  veteran  members  of  the  order.  It  was  some- 
times fortified,  and  occasionally  formed  an  ex- 
tensive and  formidable  stronghold. 

commanding  (kg-man'ding),  J),  a.  [Ppr.  of 
command,  v.]  1.  Directing  with  authority; 
invested  with  authority;  governing;  bearing 
rule;  exercising  authority:  as,  a  commanding 
officer. — 2.  Of  great  or  controlling  importance ; 
powerful;  paramount:  as,  commandiiig  influ- 
ence. 

In  the  sixteenth,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Protestantism  exercised  a  commanding 
and  controlling  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Lechy,  Rationalism,  I.  185. 

The  political  economy  of  war  is  now  one  of  its  most 
commanding  aspects.     Gladstone,  Might  of  Eight,  p.  160. 

We  can  ill  spare  the  commanding  social  benefit  of  cities. 
Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

3.  Dominating;  overlooking  a  wide  re^on  with- 
out obstruction:  as,  a  commanding  eminence. — 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  comman- 
der, or  of  one  born  or  fitted  to  command;  char- 
acterized by  great  dignity ;  compelling  respect, 
deference,  obedience,  etc. :  as,  a  man  of  com- 
manding address;  commanding  eloquence. 

Is  this  a  commanding  shape  to  win  a  beauty? 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  1. 

He  was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a  form  that  might 
once  have  been  commanding,  but  it  was  a  little  bowed  by 
time  —  perhaps  by  care.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  26. 
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5.  Imperious ;  domineering.  _  commanding 
cards.    See  card'^, 

commandingly  (ko  -  man' ding -li),  ado.  In  a 
commanding  manner ;  powerfully. 

Parliamentary  memorials  promising  so  much  interest, 
that,  let  them  be  treated  in  what  manner  they  may,  merely 
for  the  subjects,  they  are  often  commandingly  attractive. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  i, 

commanditaire  (kom-mon-di-tar'),  n.  [¥.,  < 
commandite,  a  partnership:  see  commandite.'^ 
In  Prance,  a  sUent  partner  in  a  joint-stock 
company,  who  is  liable  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  capital  he  invests ;  a  partner  in  a  limited- 
liability  company. 

commandite  (kom-mon-def),  n.  [F.,  irreg.  < 
commander,  in  sense  of  'commend,  intrust.'] 
A  partnership  in  which  one  may  advance  capi- 
tal without  taking  an  active  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  business,  and  be  exempt  from 
responsibility  for  more  than  a  certain  amount; 
limited  liability ;  a  special  partnership.  J.  S. 
Mill. 

commandlesst  (kg-mand'les),  a,   [Irreg.  <  com- 
mand, v.,  +  -less.  ]  Ungovemed ;  ungovernable. 
That  their  commaundlesse  furies  might  be  staid. 

Heywood,  Troia  Britannica  (1609). 

commandment  (kg-mand'ment);  n.  [<  ME. 
commandement,  comandement,  X  OP.  commande- 
ment,  comandement,  F.  commandement  =  Pr. 
comandamen  =  OSp.  comandamiento  =  Pg.  com- 
mandamento  =  It.  comandamento,  <  ML.  *com- 
mandamentum,  comandamentum,  commendamen- 
tum,  <  commandare,  commendare,  command :  see 
command,  v.,  and  -ment.]  1.  A  command;  a 
mandate;  an  order  or  injunction  given  by  au- 
thority; a  charge;  an  authoritative  precept. 
Thei  dide  his  comaundment,  and  lepe  to  horse. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  236. 
A  new  coTwmandment  I  give  unto  you.  That  ye  love  one 
another.  John  xiii.  34. 

To  good  men  thou  art  sent, 
By  Jove's  direct  convmandement. 

B,  Jonson,  Love  B-estored. 
Specifically — 2.  Anyone  of  the  ten  injunctions, 
engraved  upon  tables  of  stone,  delivered  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  according  to  the  ac- 
count in  Exodus.    See  decalogue. 

Thou  knowest  the  comifnandments.  Do  not  commit 
adultery.  Do  not  kill,  Do  not  steal.  Do  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness, Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.     Luke  xviii.  20. 

3.  Authority ;  command ;  power  of  command- 
ing. 

I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 

And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 

Of  stern  commandment.    Shale,,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

4.  In  old  Eng.  law,  the  offense  of  instigating 
another  to  transgress  the  law Ten  command- 
ments,  (a)  The  decalogue.   (6)  The  ten  fingers.    [Slang.] 

Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 
(c)  The  lines  in  an  apple  extending  from  the  stem  through 
the  pulp.  [CoUoq.] 
commando  (kg-man'do),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  Sw. 
kommando,  lit.  a  command,  <  Sp.  comando  =  Pg. 
commando  =  It.  comando,  command :  see  com- 
mand, n.]  A  military  expedition  or  raid  under- 
taken by  private  individuals  for  personal  ends ; 
more  specifically,  the  name  given  to  the  quasi- 
military  expeditions  undertaken  by  the  Boers 
and  English  farmers  of  South  Africa  against 
the  natives. 

If  the  natives  objected,  a  commando  soon  settled  the 
matter.  A  cmnmando  was  merely  a  new  name  for  an  old 
thing.  It  was  war  without  any  of  the  usages  or  restraints 
of  war.  Good  Words, 

commandresst  (kg-mau'dres),  n.  [<  commander 
-i-  -ess,  after  OF.  oommanderesse,]  A  woman  in- 
vested with  supreme  authority;  a  female  com- 
mander. 

To  prescribe  the  order  of  doing  in  all  things,  is  a  pecu- 
liar prerogative  which  Wisdom  hath,  as  queen  or  sovereign 
commandress  over  other  virtues. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  8. 
Fortune,  the  great  commandress  of  the  world. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  v.  1. 
Let  me  adore  this  second  Hecate, 
This  great  commandress  of  the  fatal  sisters. 

Beau,  and  Fl,,  Custom  of  the  Country,  v.  2. 

commandry  (kg-man'dri),  n,.  A  contracted 
form  of  commandery. 

commarkf  (kom'ark),  n.     [<  OF.  comarque,  < 
ML.  commarca,  comarcha,  commarchia,  <  com-  + 
marca,  marcfca,  a  march,  boundary:  s&emarch^ 
and  marfci.]     The  frontier  of  a  country. 
The  comrrmrlc  of  S.  Lucar's. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  i.  2. 

commassee  (ko-mas'e),  n.  A  coin,  chiefly  cop- 
per, current  in  Arabia  at  the  rate  of  from  fo 
to  60  to  a  United  States  doUar. 

commata,  n.    Latin  plural  of  comma,  1  and  2. 
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commaterialt  (kom-ma-te'ri-al),  u.    [<  com-  + 
material.l     Consistingof  the  same  matter  with 
another  thing. 
The  beaks  in  birds  are  coimnaterial  with  teeth. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  757. 

commaterialityt  (kom-ma-te-ri-al'i-ti),  «.  [< 
commaterial  +  -iti/.^  The  state  of  being  corn- 
material. 

conunatia,  ".     Plural  of  commation. 

commatic,  commatical  (ko-mat'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 

[<  LL.  ootnmaticus,  <  Gr.  Ko/i/iarrndg,  <  K6/i/ia{T-), 
a  short  clause:  see  comma.]  1.  Brief;  con- 
cise ;  having  short  clauses  or  sentences. 
[Rare.]  —  2.  In  mime,  relating  to  a  comma. — 
Commatic  temperament,  in  music,  a  system  of  fiming 
whicli  is  based  upon  a  use  of  commas  in  determining  inter- 
vals. 

commation  (ko-mat'i-on),  n. ;  pi.  commatia  (-a). 
[Gr.  Ko/ifia-ioi',  dim.  of  K6/ifia,  a  short  clause :  see 
comma.]  In  ane.  Gr.  comedy,  a  short  song  in 
trochaic  or  anapestie  verse,  in  which  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  hade  farewell  to  the  actors  as  they 
retired  from  the  stage  before  the  parabasis. 

comma-tipped  (kom'a-tipt),  a.  [<  comma  (ba- 
cillus) +  tip  +  -ed^.j  Tipped  or  terminated 
as  with  a  comma :  used  of  a  certain  species  of 
baeiUus,  the  comma  bacillus.  See  cut  under 
bacillus. 

commatism  (kom'a-tizm),  n.    [<  L.  comma{t-), 
a  short  clause,  +"4sm.']    Briefness;  concise- 
ness in  writing;   shortness  or  abruptness  of 
sentences.     [Rare.] 
CommatUm  of  the  style.  HorsUy,  On  Hosea,  p.  43. 

commeasurable  (ko-mezh'ur-a-bl),  a.  [<  com- 
+  measurable.']  Having  or  reducible  to  the 
same  measure ;  commensurate ;  equal. 

A  commeasurable  grief  toolc  as  full  possession  of  him  as 
joy  had  done.  /.  Walton,  Donne. 

commeasure  (ko-mezh'ur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
commeasured,  ppr.  commeasuring.  [<  com-  + 
measure.  CL  commensurate.]  To  coincide  with; 
be  coextensive  with. 

Until  endurance  grow 
Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will, 
Circled  tlu-o'  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom.      Tennyson,  (Enone. 

commeddlet  (ko-med'l),  v.  t.  [<  com-  -I-  med- 
dle.]    To  mingle  or  mix  together. 

Keligion,  O  how  it  is  comTnedled  with  policy  ! 

Webster,  White  Devil,  iii.  2. 

comme  il  faut  (kom  el  fo).  [P. :  comme  =  Pr. 
com  =  OSp.  com,  Sp.  como  =  OPg.  com,  Pg. 
como  =  Olt.  com,  It.  come,  as,  <  L.  quo  modo,  in 
what  or  which  manner  (quo,  abl.  of  quis,  who, 
which,  what;  modo,  abl.  of  modus,  manner) ;  il, 
<  L.  ille,  this ;  faut,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act. 
of  falloir,  be  necessary  (must,  should,  ought), 
an  impers.  verb,  lit.  be  wanting  or  lacking, 
orig.  identical  with  faillir,  err,  miss,  fail,  <  L. 
faUere,  deceive :  see  who,  mode,  and  fail,  v.]  As 
it  should  be ;  according  to  the  rules  of  good  so- 
ciety ;  genteel ;  proper :  a  French  phrase  often 
used  in  English. 

Oommelina  (kom-e-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  named 
from  Jan  Commelin  and  iis  nephew,  Kaspar, 
Dutch  botanists  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.] 


Cimtmelitta  communis. 


In  bot.,  one  of  the  principal  genera  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Commelinacece,  comprising  about  90 
species.    Several  are  cu'tivated  on  account  of  their  deli- 
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cate  flowers  or  graceful  hahit,  and  the  tuberous  roots  of 
some  species  are  said  to  be  used  for  food.  Also  spelled 
Commelyna. 

Commelinaceae  (ko-mel-i-na'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Commelina  +  -accce.]  A  natxiral  order  of  her- 
baceous endogens,  natives  mostly  of  warm  cli- 
mates, recognizable  by  their  three  green  sepals, 
two  or  three  ephemeral  petals,  and  free  ovary 
with  a  single  style ;  the  spiderworts.  They  are  of 
importance  only  as  ornamental  plants,  either  for  their 
flowers  or  foliage.  The  principal  genera  are  Tradescantia, 
Comvielina,  and  Cyanotis. 

commemorable  (ko-mem'o-ra-bl),  a.  [=  It. 
commemorabile,  <  L.  commemorabilis,  <  com- 
memorare,  commemorate:  see  commemorate.] 
Worthy  to  be  commemorated;  memorable; 
noteworthy.     [Rare.] 

commemorate  (ko-mem'o-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  commemorated,  ppr.  commemorating.  [<  L. 
commemoratus,  pp.  of  commemorare  (>  It.  com- 
memorare  =  Sp.  conmemorar  =  Pg.  commemorar 
=  P.  comm4morer),  <  com-  (intensive)  +  memo- 
rare,  mention,  <  memor,  mindful :  see  memory.] 

1 .  To  preserve  the  memory  of  by  a  solemn-act ; 
celebrate  with  honor  and  solemnity ;  honor,  as 
a  person  or  an  event,  by  some  act  of  respect  or 
affection,  intended  to  keep  him  or  it  in  memory. 

We  are  called  upon  to  comrtienwrate  a  revolution  [1689] 
...  as  happy  in  its  consequences,  as  full  ...  of  the 
marks  of  a  Divine  contrivance,  as  any  age  or  country  can 
show.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  memento  or  remembrancer  of; 
perpetuate  or  celebrate  the  memory  of:  as,  a 
monument  commemorating  a  great  battle;  a 
book  commemorating  the  services  of  a  philan- 
thropist. =syn.  Observe,  Solemnize,  etc.    B&e  celebrate. 

commemoration  (ko-mem-o-ra'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  commemoration  =  Pr.  comemoracio  =  Sp. 
conmemoracion  =  Pg.  commemoracao  =  It.  com- 
metnorazione,  <  L.  commemoraito(n-),  <  com- 
memorare, commemorate:    see  commemorate.] 

1.  The  act  of  commemorating  or  calling  to 
remembrance  by  some  solemnity;  the  act  of 
honoring  the  memory  of  some  person  or  event 
by  solemn  celebration :  as,  the  feast  of  the 
passover  among  the  Israelites  was  an  annual 
commemoration  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt. 

The  Church  of  England,  though  she  asked  for  the  inter- 
cession of  no  created  being,  still  set  apart  days  for  the 
commemoration  of  some  who  had  done  and  suffered  great 
things  for  the  faith.  Macaulay. 

2.  JSecles. :  (a)  In  the  intercessory  prayers  of 
the  eucharistic  office,  mention  made  by  name, 
rank,  or  condition  of  persons  living  or  departed, 
or  of  canonized  saints ;  also,  a  prayer  contain- 
ing such  mention:  as,  the  commemoration  of 
the  living;  the  commemoration  of  the  departed; 
the  commemoration  of  the  saints.  See  diptych, 
(b)  In  the  services  for  the  canonical  hours,  a 
brief  form,  consisting  of  anthem,  versicle,  re- 
sponse, and  collect,  said  in  honor  of  God,  of  a 
saint,  or  of  some  biblical  or  ecclesiastical  event : 
in  the  medieval  church  in  England  also  called 
a  memory,  and  sometimes  a  memorial.  A  com- 
plete service  said  in  honor  of  a  saint  was  also 
so  styled,  (c)  Parts  of  the  proper  service  of  a 
lesser  festival  inserted  in  the  service  for  a 
greater  festival  when  the  latter  coincides  with 
and  supersedes  the  former — Commemoration 
day,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  day  on  which  the 
annual  solemnity  in  honor  of  the  benefactors  of  the  uni- 
versity is  held,  when  orations  are  delivered,  and  prize 
compositions  are  read  in  the  theater,  and  honorary  de- 
grees conferred  upon  distinguished  persons.  It  is  the  con- 
cluding festival  of  the  academic  year. 

commemorative  (ko-mem'p-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  com- 
memorate -I-  -ive;  =  P.  comni'4m'oratif,  etc.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  serving  or  intended  for,  com- 
memoration. 

A  sacrifice  commenwrative  of  Clu-ist's  offering  up  his 
body  for  us.  Hammond,  Works,  I.  129. 

Over  the  haven  [of  Brindisi]  rises  a  commemorative 
column  .  .  .  which  records,  not  the  dominion  of  Saint 
Mark,  but  the  restoration  of  the  city  by  the  Protospa- 
tharius  Lupus.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  311. 

commemorator  (ko-mem'o-ra-tor),  n.  [LL.,  < 
L.  commemorare,  commemorate':  see  commenv- 
orate.]     One  who  commemorates. 

commemoratory  (ko-mem ' o-ra-to-ri),  a.  [< 
commemorate  +  -ory ;  =  Sp!'  cokmemoratorio.] 
Serving  to  preserve  the  memory  of  (persons  or 
things).     Bp.  Hooper. 

commemorize  (ko-mem'o-riz),  v.  t.    [As  com- 
memor-ate  +  -ize.]    To  commemorate.    [Rare.] 
The  late  happy  and  memorable  enterprise  of  the  plant- 
ing of  that  part  of  America  called  New  England,  deserv- 
eth  to  be  commsmorized  to  future  posterity. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  17. 

comment,  ^'.  »•    An  old  form  of  common. 

commence  (ko-mens'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
menced, ppr.  commencing.   [In  ME.  only  in  contr. 
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form  eomsen,  cmmsen  (see  comse) ;  <  OP.  comeneer 
cumencer,  P.  commencer  =  Pr.  comemar  =  Sp. 
comengar  =  Pg.  comegar  =  It.  commdwre,  Olt. 
eomenzare,  <  ML.  "cominitiare,  begin,  <  L.  com- 
together,  -I-  initiare,  begin,  <  initium,  a  begin' 
ning:  see, initiate.]  1,  intrans.  1.  To  come  into 
existence ;  take  rise  or  origin ;  first  have  exis- 
tence ;  begin  to  be. 

Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance ;  time 

Hath  made  thee  hard  in  't.        Shah.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  S. 

Ethics  and  religion  diflet  herein ;  that  the  one  is  the 

system  of  human  duties  commencing  from  man ;  the  other, 

from  God.  Emerson,  Nature,  p.  69! 

2.  To  enter  a  new  state  or  assume  a  new  char- 
acter; begin  to  be  (something  different);  turn 
to  be  or  become. 

Should  he  at  length,  being  undone,  commence  patriot. 
Junius,  Letters,  July  31, 1771. 
In  an  evil  hour  he  commenced  author,  not  only  sur- 
rounded by  his  books,  but  with  the  more  urgent  compan- 
ions of  a  wife  and  family. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Calam.  of  Auth.,  I.  60. 
It  is  .  .  .  too  common,  now-a-days,  for  young  men,  di- 
rectly on  being  made  free  of  a  magazine,  or  of  a  news- 
paper, to  commence  word-coiners. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  103. 

3.  [Tr.  ML.  incipere,  take  a  doctors'  degree, 
lit.  begin,  commence :  a  university  term.]  To 
take  a  degree,  or  the  first  degree,  in  a  univer- 
sity or  college.     See  commencement. 

Then  is  he  held  a  freshman  and  a  sot, 
And  never  shall  commcTice. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  iii.  8. 

He  [Charles  Chauncy]  commenced  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Hist.  Sketch  of  First  Ch.  in  Boston  (1S12),  p.  211. 

"  To  commence  M.  A., "etc.,  meaning  "to  take  the  degree 

of  M.  A.,"  etc.,  has  been  a  recognized  phrase  for  some 

three  centuries  at  least.  F.  Hall,  False  Phiiol.,  p.  40. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  begin  to  be ;  perform 
the  first  act  of ;  enter  upon ;  begin :  as,  to  com- 
mence operations;  to  commence  a  suit,  action, 
or  process  in  law. 

Like  a  hungry  lion,  did  cornmence 
Hough  deeds  of  rage.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

Here  closed  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
His  mournful  narrative  —  commenced  in  pain. 
In  pain  commenced,  and  ended  without  peace. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iv. 
=  Syn.  Commence,  Begin.  In  all  ordinary  uses  comnie?w« 
is  exactly  synonymous  with  begin,  which,  as  a  purely  Eng. 
lish  word,  is  nearly  always  preferable,  but  more  especial^ 
before  another  verb  in  the  infinitive. 

commencement  (ko-mens 'ment),  n.  [<  ME. 
commencement  (va,ve),  <  OP.  (aiid  P.)  commence' 
ment  (=  Pr.  comensamens  =  Sp.  comenzamiento 
(obs.)  =  It.  comindamento),  <  commencer,  com- 
mence, -I-  -ment.]  1.  The  act  or  fact  of  com- 
mencing; beginning;  rise;  origin;  first  exis- 
tence; inception. 

And  [they]  be-gonne  freshly  vpon  hem  as  it  hadde  be  at 
the  comencement.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  219. 

It  was  a  violent  commencement.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 
2.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
the  day  when  masters  of  arts,  doctors,  and 
bachelors  receive  their  degrees :  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  candidate  commences  master, 
doctor,  licentiate,  etc.,  on  that  day.  See  com- 
mence, V.  i.,  3.  Hence — 3.  In  American  col- 
leges, the  annual  ceremonies  with  which  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  are  made 
bachelors  (of  arts,  sciences,  engineering,  etc.), 
and  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  and  various 
honorary  degrees  are  conferred.  The  term  is  also 
applied,  by  extension,  to  the  graduating  exercises  of  acad- 
emies and  schools  of  lower  grade. — Commencement 
day,  the  day  on  which  degrees  are  conferred  by  a  college. 
In  American  colleges  It  is  the  last  day  of  the  collegiate 
year. 

commencer  (ko-men's6r),  n.  1.  A  beginner. 
—  2t.  One  tating  a  college  degree,  or  com- 
mencing bachelor,  master,  or  doctor;  in  Amer- 
ican colleges,  a  member  of  the  senior  class  after 
the  examination  for  degrees. 

The  Corporation,  having  heen  informed  that  the  custom 
...  for  the  commencers  to  have  plumbcake  is  dishonor- 
able to  the  College  .  .  .  and  chargeable  to  the  parents  of 
the  co^/imencers,  doe  therefore  put  an  end  to  that  custom. 
Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  1693. 

The  Corporation  with  the  Tutors  shall  visit  the  chambers 
of  the  commencers  to  see  that  this  law  he  well  obseiTed. 
Peirce,  Hist.  Harv.  Univ.,  App.,  p.  187. 
commend  (ko-mend'),  1}.  [<  ME.  commenden, 
comenden  (rarely  comaunden:  see  command), 
commend,  =  P.  commender  =  Sp.  comendar,  in- 
trust a  benefice  to,  =  It.  commendare,  <  L.  eom- 
mendare,  intrust  to,  commend,  in  ML.  changing 
with  commandare,  command,  the  two  forms, 
though  separated  in  Rom.  and  Eng.,  being  ety- 
mologicaUy  identical:  see  command,  v.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  commit;  deliver  with  confidence; 
intrust  or  give  in  charge. 

Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com/mend  my  spirit. 

Luke  xxiii. « 


commend 

He  [Parry]  made  a  vainglorious  boasting  of  his  Faitliful- 
nefls  to  tile  Queen,  but  not  so  raucli  as  in  a  Word  com- 
mended liimself  to  God.  BaJcer,  Chronicles,  p.  364. 

2.  To  represent  or  distinguish  as  being  worthy 
of  confidence,  notice,  regard,  or  kindness;  rec- 
ommend or  accredit  to  favor,  acceptance,  or 
favorable  attention;  set  forward  for  notice: 
sometimes  used  reflexively:  as,  this  subject 
commends  itself  to  our  careful  attention. 

No  doubt  the  good  proportion  of  any  thing  doth  greatly 
Morne  and  coin/mend  it. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  114. 
I  comme7id  unto  you  Phebe  our  sister.         Rom.  xvi,  1. 

Among  the  religions  of  the  world  we  distinguish  three 
as  enshrining  in  arcliaic  forms  principles  of  eternal  value, 
which  may  commend  themselves  to  the  most  rationalistic 
age.  J.  B.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  120. 

3.  To  praise;  mention  with  approbation. 
Whan  the  liynge  Arthur  and  the  kynge  Ban  herden  of 

the  prowesse  that  the  kynge  Bohors  hadde  don  thei  were 
gladde,  and  preised  hym  moche  and  comenden. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  370. 

And  the  lord  comfnended  the  unjust  steward,  because  he 
had  done  wisely :  for  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their 
generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.     Luke  xvi.  8. 

He  commanded  my  spirit,  though  he  disapproved  my 
suspicions.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ix. 

4.  To  bring  to  the  mind  or  memory  of ;  give 
or  send  the  greeting  of :  with  a  personal  pro- 
noim,  often  reflexive. 

Commend  me  to  my  brother.         Shah.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  B. 

Troilua  .  .  .  com/mcTids  hinhself  most  atfectionately  to 

you.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii,  1. 

5.  In  feudal  eccles.  law,  to  place  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  lord.     See  commendation,  4. 

The  privileged  position  of  the  abbey  tenants  [of  Dis- 
sentis]  gradually  led  the  other  men  of  the  valley  to  com- 
mend  themselves  to  the  abbey.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  781. 
Commend  me  to  (a  thing  specified),  a  familiar  phrase 
expressive  of  approval  or  preference. 

Commend  me  to  a.  mask  of  silliness,  and  a  pair  of  sharp 
eyes  for  my  own  interest  under  it. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 
Commend  me  to  home-joy,  the  family  board. 
Altar  and  hearth. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  65; 
=Syil.  2  and  3.  To  extol,  laud,  eulogize,  applaud. 

II.  intrans.  To  express  approval  or  praise. 
[Rare.] 

Nor  can  we  much  commend  if  he  fell  into  the  more  or- 
dinary track  of  endowing  charities  and  founding  monas- 
teries. Brougham.. 

commendt(ko-mend'),«.  H  commend,  v. "]  Com- 
mendation; compUmont;  remembrance;  greet- 
ing. 

Tell  her,  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  1. 
Thanl^,  master  jailer,  and  a  kind  commeitd. 

Machin,  Dumb  Knight,  v. 

Let  Jack  Toldervy  have  my  kind  Commen4s,  witli  this 

Caveat,  That  the  Pot  which  goes  often  to  the"  Water,  comes 

home  cracked  at  last.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  6. 

commendable  (ko-men'da-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  co- 
mendable  =  It.  commendalkle,  <.  L.  commendabi- 
Us,  <  eommendare,  commend:  see  commend  and 
-able.']  Capable  of  being  commended,  approved, 
or  praised;  worthy  of  commendation  or  praise ; 
laudable. 

The  cadence  which  falleth  vpon  the  last  sillable  of  a 
verse  is  sweetest  and  most  com/mendable. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  66. 
Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  com.mendable. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

commendableness  (ko-men'da-bl-nes), «.   The 
state  of  being  commendable. 
commendably  (ko-men'da-bli),  adv.    In  a  com- 
mendable or  praiseworthy  manner. 

I  know  very  many  notable  Gentlemen  in  the  Court  that 
haue  written  commendably,  and  suppressed  it  agayne. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  16. 

commendam  (ko-men'dam),  n.  [<  ML.  com- 
mendam,  aco.  (in  phrase  dare  or  mittere  in  com- 
mendam, give  in  trust)  of  commenda,  a  trust,  < 
L.  eommendare,  intrust:  see  commend,  v.  and  re. , 
command,  «.]  An  eoclesiastioal  benefice  or  liv- 
ittg  commended  by  the  crown  or  head  of  the 
church  to  the  care  of  a  qualified  person  to  hold 
till  a  proper  pastor  is  provided :  usually  applied 
to  a  Uviug  retained  in  this  way  by  a  bishop  after 
he  has  ceased  to  be  an  incumbent,  the  benefice 
being  said  to  be  held  in  commendain,  and  its 
holder  termed  a  commendator  or  commendatory. 
The  practice  gave  rise  to  serious  abuses ;  under  it  livings 
were  held  by  persons  who  performed  none  of  the  duties  of 
the  offlce.  It  was  condemned,  thougli  in  guarded  terms, 
by  the  Council  of  Constance  (1417)  and  the  Council  of 
Trent  (1563),  and  has  greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely 
disappeared,  tliroughout  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
was  prohibited  by  statute  in  the  Church  of  England  in  18S6. 
There  was  some  sense  for  commendams ;  at  first  when 
tljere  was  a  living  void,  and  never  a  clerk  to  serve  it,  the 
bishops  were  to  keep  it  till  they  found  a  fit  man ;  but  now 
't  is  a  trick  for  the  bishop  to  keep  it  for  himself. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  22. 
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Dispensations,  exemptions,  commendams,  annates, 
t^"™'-  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiii.  10. 

A  Hving  had  been  gi'anted  by  the  King  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  commendam,  and  the  claimants  of  the  right  of 
presentation  had  brought  an  action  against  the  Bishop. 
E.  A.  Abbott,  Bacon,  p.  240. 
commendatary  (ko-men'da-ta-ri),  n.     [<  ML. 
commendatarius,  <  commenda:  'see commendam.] 
Same  as  commendatory,  2. 
commendation  (kom-en-da'shon),  n.     [<  ME. 
commendacion  =  Pg.  eommendacdto  =  It.  com- 
mendazione,  <  L.  commendatio{n^,  <  eommenda- 
re, pp.  commendatus,  commend:  see  commend, 
v.,  and  -ation.]     1.  The  act  of  commending; 
praise ;  approbation ;  favorable  representation 
in  words ;  declaration  of  esteem. 

Need  we,  as  some  others,  epistles  of  commendation  to 
you?  2  Cor.  iii.  1. 

The  commendation  of  adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph 
of  a  writer,  because  it  never  comes  unless  extorted. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Abs.  and  Achit. 

2.  That  which  commends  or  recommends;  a 
ground  of  esteem,  approbation,  or  praise. 

Good  nature  is  the  most  godlike  commendatvm  of  a  man. 
Dryden,  Ded.  to  Juvenal's  Satires. 

3.  Kind  remembrance;  respects;  greeting; 
message  of  love :  commonly  in  the  plural.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

Mistress  Page  hath  her  hearty  commendations  to  you  too. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 

4 .  In  feudal  law,  the  cession  by  a  freeman  to 
a  lord  of  dominion  ov-er  himself  and  his  estate, 
the  freeman  thus  becoming  the  vassal  and  se- 
curing the  protection  of  the  lord,  it  was  typified 
by  placing  the  hands  between  tliose  of  the  lord,  and  taking 
the  oath  of  fealty.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  a  surren- 
der of  estate,  and  sometimes  as  not  involving  this. 

By  the  practice  of  Commendation  .  .  .  the  inferior  put 
himself  under  the  personal  care  of  a  lord,  but  without  al- 
tering or  divesting  himself  of  his  right  to  his  estate. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  164. 

The  beneflciaiy  system  bound  the  receiver  of  land  to  the 
king  who  gave  it ;  and  the  act  of  commendation  placed 
the  freeman  and  his  land  under  the  protection  of  the 
lord  to  whom  he  adhered.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  65. 

5.  In  the  medieval  church  in  England,  a  ser- 
vice consisting  of  psalms,  said  in  the  church 
over  a  corpse  while  the  priest  was  marking  and 
blessing  the  grave  before  proceeding  to  the 
funeral  mass  and  the  burial-service  proper. 
Also  called  the  commendations,  or  psalms  of  commenda- 
tion, and,  more  fully,  the  commendation  of  the  soul,  or 
commendations  of  souls. 

Whilst  the  choir  was  chanting  a  service  called  the  Com- 
mendation of  Souls,  the  priest,  vested  in  his  alb  and  stole, 
went  into  the  church-yard. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  476. 
Commendation  ninepence,  a  bent  silver  ninepenny 
piece  formerly  used  in  England  as  a  love-token. 
Like  commendation  ninepence,  crooked, 
Witli  "To  and  from  my  love ,"  it  looked. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  487. 

Commendation  of  the  hody,  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  form  of  committal  of  the  body  at  burial  to 
the  ground  or  to  the  sea.  =  S3T1.  1.  Recommendation,  en- 
comium. 

commendator  (kom'eu-da-tgr),  H.  [ML.,  one 
holding  in  commendam,  L.  a  commender,  <  eom- 
mendare, commend:  see  commend,  v.,  and  com- 
mendam.'] One  who  holds  a  benefice  in  com- 
mendam.    See  commendam. 

commendatory  (ko-men'da-to-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[=  ,Sp.  eomendatorio,  <  LL'.  commendatorius, 
<  L.  commendator:  see  commendator.]  I.  a. 
1.  Serving  to  commend;  presenting  to  favor- 
able notice  or  reception;  containing  approval, 
praise,  or  recommendation :  as,  a  commendatory 
letter. —  2.  Holding  a  benefice  in  commendam : 
a^,  a  commendatoi'y  bishop. —  3.  Held  in  com- 
mendam.   See  commendam. 

The  bishoprics  and  the  great  commendatory  abbeys 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  held  by  that  order. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

Commendatory  letters,  letters  written  by  one  bishop 
to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  clergy  or  others  of  his 
diocese  who  are  traveling,  that  they  may  be  well  received 
among  the  faithful ;  letters  of  credence.  Accordinij  to 
the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  no  Christian 
could  communicate  with  the  church,  or  receive  any  aid 
or  countenance  from  it,  in  a  country  not  his  own,  unless 
he  carried  with  him  letters  of  credence  from  his  bishop. 
These  letters  were  of  several  kinds,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent occasions  or  the  quality  of  the  person  who  caiTied 
them,  viz.,  commendatory  (specifically  so  called),  commu- 
nicatory, and  dimissory.  The  first  were  granted  only  to 
persons  of  quality,  or  to  persons  whose  reputation  had 
been  called  in  question,  or  to  the  clergy  who  had  occasion 
to  travel  in  foreign  countries.  The  second  were  granted 
to  ail  who  were  in  peace  and  communion  with  the  church, 
whence  they  were  also  called  pacijical,  ecclesiastical,  and 
sometimes  canonical.  The  third  were  given  only  to  the 
clergy  removing  from  one  churcli  to  settle  in  another,  and 
testified  that  the  bearer  had  the  bishop's  leave  to  depart. 
—  Commendatory  prayer,  in  the  Book  of  CtJinmon 
Pi-ayer,  a  prayer  in  the  order  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  to  be  used  for  a  person  at  the  point  of  death,  com- 
mending his  soul  to  God. 


commensurate 

II.  re.;  pi.  commendatories  {-viz).  1.  A  com- 
mendation ;  a  eulogy. 

[He]  esteems  his  associating  with  him  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence and  commendatory  of  his  own  piety. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  39. 

2.  One  who  holds  a  benefice  in  commendam. 
See  co7nmendam.    Also  commendatary. 
commender  (ko-men'd6r),  n.     One  who  com- 
mends or  praises. 

Froward,  complaining,  a  commender  glad 
Of  the  times  past,  when  he  was  a  young  lad. 

B.  Jonson,  tr.  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 

commendmentf  (kg-mend'ment),  -rt.  [<  com- 
mend +  -ment.]     Commendation.     B.  Jonson. 

commensal  (ko-men'sal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
commensal  =  P.  commensal  =  Sp.  comensal=  Pg. 
commensal  =  It.  commensale,  <  ML.  commensalis, 
<  L.  com-,  together,  +  mensa,  table.]  I,  a.  1. 
Eating  together  at  the  same  table. 

They  surrounded  me,  and  with  the  utmost  complaisance 
expressed  their  joy  at  seeing  me  become  a  commensal  offi- 
cer of  the  palace.  Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  vii.  2, 

2.  In  zool.  and  bot.,  living  with  as  a  tenant  or 
eoinhabitant,  but  not  as  a  parasite ;  inquUine. 
See  II.,  2. 

II.  n.  1 .  One  who  eats  at  the  same  table  with 
another  or  others. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  theworld-wide  prevalence 
of  sacrificial  worship  points  to  a  time  when  the  kindred 
group  and  the  group  of  commensals  were  identical,  and 
when,  conversely,  people  of  diif  erent  kins  did  not  eat  and 
drink  together.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  134. 

2.  In  zool.  and  bot.,  one  of  two  animals  or  plants 
which  live  together,  but  neither  at  the  expense 
of  the  other ;  an  animal  or  a  plant  as  a  tenant, 
but  not  a  true  parasite,  of  another ;  an  inquiline. 
Thus  the  small  pea-crab  (^Pinnotheres),  which  lives  with 
an  oyster  in  the  same  shell,  but  feeds  itself,  as  does  tlie 
oyster,  is  a  commensal ;  such  also  is  the  cancrisocial  sea- 
anemone,  wliich  lives  on  the  shell  of  a  crab,  or  on  a  shell 
which  a  hermit-crab  occupies.  (See  cut  under  cancrisocial. 
Compare  consortism,  parasite.)  In  regard  to  plants,  many 
authorities  hold  that  a  lichen  consists  of  a  fungus  and  an 
alga  growing  together,  but  possibly  as  parasite  and  host. 
See  lichen. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  spe- 
cies, nature,  and  life  history  of  the  most  formidable  insect 
commensals  of  man  is  of  primary  importance. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  357. 

commensalism  (ko-men ' sal -izm),  n.  [<  com- 
mensal -\r  -4sm.]  Commensal  existence  or  mode 
of  living ;  the  state  of  being  commensal ;  com- 
mensality.    Also  called  symbiosis. 

commensality  (kom-en-sal'i-ti),  n.     [<  com- 
mensal  +   -ity ;  =  F.  commensalite,  etc.]     1. 
Fellowship  at  table  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  eat- 
ing at  the  same  table. 
Promiscuous  commensality. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  25. 

2.  In  zool.  and  bot,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  commensal;  commensalism. 
commensationt  (kom-en-sa'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
as  if  *commensatio(n-),  <  L.  com-,  together,  -I- 
mensa,  table.  See  commensal.]  The  act  of  eat- 
ing at  the  same  table. 
Pagan  commensation.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  15. 

commensurability  (ko-men'''su-ra-bil'i-ti),  n. 
[<  commensurable  (see  -bility) ;  =  P.  commcnsti- 
rabiliti,  etc.]  The  state  of  being  commensu- 
rable, or  of  having  a  common  measure. 

commensurable  (ko-men'su-ra-bl),  a.  [=  F. 
commensurable  =  Sp.  conme'nsurable  =  Pg.  com- 
mensuravel  =  It.  commensurabile,  <  LL.  com- 
mensurabilis,  <  *commensurare,  reduce  to  a  com- 
mon measure:  see  commensurate,  and  cf.  corn- 
measurable,  mensurable.]  1.  Having  a  com- 
mon measure  ;  reducible  to  a  common  measure. 
Thus,  a  yard  4nd  a  foot  are  commensurable,  as  both  may 
be  measured  by  inches.  Commensurable  numbers  are  those 
which  may  be  measured  or  divided  by  other  numbers  with- 
out a  remainder,  as  12  and  18,  which  may  be  measured  by 
6  and  3.     See  incommensurable. 

2.  Suitable  in  measure ;  adapted. 

Their  poems  .  .  .  could  not  be  made  commensurable  to 
the  voice  or  instruments  in  prose. 

Hobbs,  On  Davenant's  Preface. 

3.  Measurable.     [Rare.] 

As  God,  lie  is  eternal ;  as  man,  mortal  and  commensura- 
ble by  time.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  337. 
Commensurable  in  power  (a  translation  of  the  Gr. 
Svi/a^et  avf^iJ-eTpoi),  in  math.,  having  commensurable 
squares. 

commensurably  (ko-men'su-ra-bli),  adv.  In  a 
commensurable  manner. 

commensurate  (kg-men'su-rat),  V.  t.-,  pret.  and 
pp. commensurated, ppr. co'mmensuraUng.  [< LL. 
eommensuratus,  adj.,  prop.  pp.  of  *commensv^ 
rare,  reduce  to  a  common  measure,  <  L.  com-, 
together,  +  LL.  mensurare,  measure :  see  mea- 
sure,:!}. Cf.  commeas^^re.]  1.  To  reduce  to  a 
common  measure. 
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The  aptest  terms  to  com  meiisurale  the  longitude  of  places. 
5i'r  T.  Bromrw,  vulg.  Err.,  vi.  7. 

2.  To  adapt ;  proportionate. 

Comniensurating  the  forms  of  absolution  to  the  degrees 
of  preparation  and  necessity. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1885),  II.  260. 

commensurate  (ko-men'su-rat),  a.  [<  LL.  com- 
mensMrafiiS,  pp.  adj. .  seethe  verb.]  1.  Eedu- 
cible  to  a  common  measure;  commensurable. 
—  2.  Ofequalsize;  havingthesameboniidaries. 

The  inferior  commissariats  which  had  usually  been  com- 
niensurate  with  the  dioceses.  Chambers's  Encyc, 

3.  Corresponding  in  amount,  degree,  or  mag- 
nitude ;  adequate ;  proportionate  to  the  pur- 
pose, occasion,  capacity,  etc. :  as,  we  find  no- 
thing in  this  life  commensurate  with  our  desires. 

When  shall  we  return  to  a  sound  conception  of  the  right 
to  property  —  namely,  as  being  official,  implying  and  de- 
manding the  performance  of  commensurate  duties  1 

Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 

Landor,  with  his  imaginative  force  unmet  by  any  com- 
mensurate task,  wandered  like  "blind  Orion,  hungry  for 
the  morn."  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  40. 

conunensurately  (ko-men'su-rat-li),  adv.  In 
a  commensurate  manner;  so  as  to  be  commen- 
surate; correspondingly;  adequately. 

commensurateness  (ko-men'su-rat-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  eoiomensurate. 

commensuration  (ko-men-su-ra'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  commensuration  ="Sp.  conmensurdeion  =  Pg. 
commensuragao  =  It.  commensurazione,  <  LL. 
commensuratio{n-),  <  commensuratus :  see  com- 
mensurate, «.]  Proportion ;  the  state  of  having 
a  common  measure. 

All  fitness  lies  in  a  particular  coTnmensuration,  or  pro- 
portion of  one  thing  to  another.  South. 

comment^  (ko  -  ment '  or  kom '  ent),  v.  [<  P. 
commenter  ="Sp.  comentar  =  Pg.  commentar  = 
It.  comentare,  comment,  <  L.  commentari,  con- 
sider thoroughly,  think  over,  deliberate,  dis- 
cuss, write  upon,  freq.  of  comminisci,  pp.  com- 
meiitus,  devise,  contrive,  invent,  <  com-  -h  *mi- 
nisei  (only  in  comp.;  cf.  reminiscent),  an  incep- 
tive verb,  <  •/  *inen  (in  me-minisse,  remember, 
mens,  mind,  etc.)  =  Skt.  -v/  man,  think:  see 
mind,  memento,  mental,  etc.]  I,  intrans.  To 
make  remarks  or  observations,  as  on  an  action, 
an  event,  a  proceeding,  or  an  opinion ;  espe- 
cially, to  write  critical  or  expository  notes  on 
the  works  of  an  author. 

Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse. 
And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

Critics,  having  first  taken  a  liking  to  one  of  these  poets, 
proceed  to  comment  on  him  and  illustrate  him.       Dryden. 

I  must  translate  and' com77?e?i(.  Pope. 

II.  trans.  To  make  remarks  or  notes  upon; 
expound ;  discuss ;  annotate. 

This  was  the  text  commented  by  Clirysostom  and  Theo- 
doret.  Reeves,  Collation  of  Psalms,  p.  18. 

Panini's  work  has  been  commented  without  end,  .  .  . 
but  never  rebelled  against  or  superseded. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  V.  280. 

comment^  (kom'ent),  n.  [<  commenf^,  «.]  1. 
A  spoken  or  written  remark  or  observation ;  a 
remark  or  note  ;  especially,  a  written  note  in- 
tended as  a  criticism,  explanation,  or  expansion 
of  a  passage  in  a  book  or  other  writing ;  anno- 
tation; explanation;  exposition. 

He  speaks  all  riddle,  I  think.    I  must  have  a  comment 
ere  I  can  conceive  him.     B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  i.  2. 
Poor  Alma  sits  between  two  Stools  ; 
The  more  she  reads,  the  more  perplext : 
The  Comment  mining  the  Text.      Prior,  Alma,  i. 

2.  Talk  or  discourse  upon  a  particular  subject ; 
gossip. 

She  hated  all  the  knights,  and  heard  in  thought 
Their  lavish  com.ment  when  her  name  was  named. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
=Syn.  1.  Annotation,  etc.    See  remark,  n. 

comment^t,  'v.  t.  [<  L.  commentiri,  feign,  de- 
vise, <  com-  +  mentiri,  feign,  lie,  orig.  devise, 
think  out;  akin  to  commini.ici,  pp.  commentus, 
devise:  see  coro»ie»tl,  v.,  and  mendaciows.]  To 
feign;  devise.     Spenser. 

commentary  (kom'en-ta-ri),  n. ;  pi.  commenta- 
ries (-riz).  [=  P.  oommentaire  =  Sp.  It.  comenta- 
rio  =  Pg.  commentario,  <  L.  commentarius,  m. 
(sc.  liber,  a  book),  or  eommentarium,  neut.  (sc. 
rolumen,  a  volume),  a  commentary,  explanation, 
orig.  a  note-book,  memorandum,  prop,  adj.,  < 
commentari ,  write  upon,  comment,  devise,  etc. : 
see  comment^,  v.']  1.  A  series  or  collection  of 
comments  or  annotations;  especially,  an  ex- 
planation or  elucidation  of  difficult  and  obscure 
passages  in  a  book  or  other  writing,  and  con- 
sideration of  questions  suggested  by  them,  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  order  as  in  the  text  or  writ- 
ing examined ;  an  explanatory  essay  or  treatise : 
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as,  a  commentary  on  the  Bible.  A  textual  com- 
mentary explains  the  author's  meaning,  sen- 
tence by  sentence.  Hence — 2.  Anything  that 
serves  to  explain  or  illustrate ;  an  exemplifica- 
tion. 

Good  life  itself  is  but  a  commentary,  an  exposition  upon 
our  preaching ;  that  which  is  first  laid  upon  us  is  preach- 
ing. Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

3.  A  historical  narrative ;  an  explanatory  rec- 
ord of  particular  transactions :  as,  the  Commen- 
taries of  Caasar. 

"Memorials,"  or  preparatory  history,  are  of  two  sorts; 
whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  Commentaries,  and  the 
other  Registers.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  126. 
=Syn.  See  remark,  n. 
commentary!  (kom'en-ta-ri),  v.  [<  commentary, 
».]     I.  intrans.  To  write  notes  or  comments. 

Now  a  little  to  commentary  vpon  all  these  proceedings, 
let  me  leaue  but  this  as  a  caueat  by  the  way. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  26. 

II.  trans.  To  comment  upon. 
commentate  (kom'en-tat),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
commentated,  ppr.  commentating.  [<  L.  commen- 
tatus,  pp.  of  commentari,  comment:  see  com- 
ment^, v.2  To  make  comments;  write  a  com- 
mentary or  annotations.  [Rare.] 
Commentate  upon  it  and  return  it  enriched. 

Lamb,  To  Coleridge. 

commentation  (kom-en-ta'shgn),  n.  [=  It. 
comentaeione,  <  L.  commentatio(n-),  <  commen- 
tari, pp.  commentatus,  comment :  see  comment^, 
V.2  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who  comments ; 
annotation. 

The  spirit  of  commentation  turns  to  questions  of  taste, 
of  metaphysics  and  morals,  with  far  more  avidity  than  to 
physics.  Whewell. 

COmmentative  (kg-men'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  commen- 
tate +  -ive.']    Making  or  containing  comments. 

commentator  (kom'en-ta-tgr),  n.  [=  P.  com- 
mentateur,  etc.,  <  LL.  commentator,  an  inven- 
tor, interpreter,  <  L.  commentari,  pp.  comment- 
tatus,  comment:  see  comment^,  v.,  and  of.  com- 
menter.'] One  who  makes  comments  or  critical 
and  expository  notes  upon  a  book  or  other 
writing ;  an  expositor ;  an  annotator. 

I  have  made  such  expositions  of  my  authors  as  no  com- 
mentator will  forgive  me.  Dryden. 
How  coTnmentators  eabh  dark  passage  shun. 
And  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  the  sun. 

Young,  Satires,  vii.  97. 

commentatorial  (ko-men-ta-to'ri-al),  a.  [< 
conimentator  +  -ial.J  Belating  to  or  character- 
istic of  commentators.     Whewell. 

CommentatorsMp  (kom'en-ta-tor-ship),  n.  [< 
commentator  +  -ship.]  The  office  of  a  commen- 
tator. 

commenter  (kom'en-ter  or  ko-men'tfer),  n.  [< 
comment^  + -er^.  Ct.  commentator.]  1.  One  who 
comments  ormakesremarks  about  actions,opin- 
ions,  etc. —  2t.  A  commentator  or  annotator. 

And  diners  Commenters  upon  Daniel  hold  the  same 
opinion.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  73. 

As  slily  as  any  comimenter  goes  by 
Hard  words  or  sense.  Donne,  Satires,  ii. 

Also  commenter. 

commentitioust  (kom-en-tish'us),  a.  [<  L. 
commentitiiis,  more  correctly  commenticius,  de- 
vised, fabricated,  feigned,  <  commentiri,  devise  a 
falsehood :  see  commenf^.]  Invented ;  feigned ; 
imaginary;  fictitious. 

So  many  commentitiov^  Fables  were  inserted,  that  they 
rendered  even  what  Truths  he  [Geoffrey  of  Monmouth] 
wrote  suspected.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  1. 

Who  willingly  passe  by  th  at  which  is  Orthodoxall  in  them 
and  studiously  cull  out  that  which  is  commehtitious,  and 
best  for  their  turnes.  Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

commentitiousnesst  (kom-en-tish'us-nes),  n. 
Counterf  eitness ;  fictitiousness ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing fabricated.    Bailey, 

commentor  (kom'en-tgr),  n.    See  commenter. 

commentyt  (kom'en-ti),  n.  An  obsolete  form 
of  commonty'-. 

commerce  (kom'ers),  n.  [<  P.  commerce  =  Sp. 
comercio  =  Pg.  It.  commercio,  <  L.  commercium, 
commerce,  trade,  <  com-,  together,  +  merx 
(merci-),  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  >  mercari, 
trade:  see  merchant,  mercenary.]  1.  Inter- 
change of  goods,  merchandise,  or  property  of 
any  find ;  trade  ;  traffic :  used  more  especially 
of  trade  on  a  large  scale,  carried  on  by  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  between  different 
countries,  or  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
country,  distinguished  as  foreign  commerce  and 
internal  commerce:  as,  the  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  between 
New  York  and  Boston;  to  be  engaged  in  com- 
merce. 

A  prosperous  commerce  is  now  perceived  and  acknow- 
ledged, by  all  enlightened  statesmen,  to  be  the  most  use- 
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ful,  as  well  as  the  most  productive  source  of  national 
wealth ;  and  has  accordingly  become  a  primary  object  ot 
their  political  cares.  A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  12. 
I  think  all  the  world  would  gain  by  setting  commerce  at 
perfect  liberty.  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  264. 

2.  Social  intercourse;  fellowship;  mutual  deal- 
ings in  common  life ;  intercourse  in  general. 

Myself  having  had  the  happinesse  to  enjoy  his  desirable 
cmtmmroe  once  since  his  arrival  here. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  43. 
The  end  of  friendship  is  a  commerce  the  most  strict  and 
homely  that  can  be  joined.  ...  It  is  for  aid  and  comfort 
through  all  the  relations  and  passages  of  life  and  death. 
Emerson,  Friendship. 
We  know  that  wisdom  can  be  won  only  by  wide  com- 
merce mth  men  and  books. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  155. 

3.  Sexual  intercourse. —  4.  A  game  of  cards, 
played  by  any  number  of  persons,  in  which  a 
hand  of  five  cards  is  dealt  to  each  player,  the  two 
players  having  the  poorest  hands  retiring  from 
the  game,  this  being  continued  until  only  two 
persons  are  left,  who  are  declared  the  winners 
and  receive  prizes.  If,  during  play,  a  person  in 
the  game  speaks  to  another  out  of  it,  he  forfeits 
his  hand  to  him — Active  commerce.  See  acHw. 
—  Chamber  of  commerce.  See  cAa7n*er.— Domestic 
commerce,  commercial  transactions  within  the  limits  of 
one  nation  or  state.— Interstate  commerce,  specifloally, 
in  the  United  States,  commercial  transactions  and  inter- 
course between  persons  resident  in  different  States  of  the 
Union,  or  carried  on  by  lines  of  transport  extending  into 
more  than  one  State.  The  Constitution  gi-ants  to  Con- 
gress the  general  power  of  regulating  such  commerce.— 
Passive  commerce.  See  active  commerce,  under  actim. 
=  Syn.  1.  Business. — 2.  Communication;  communion; 
intercourse. 

commerce  (ko-mers'),  «>.  *. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crniir 
merced,  ppr.  commercing.  [<  P.  commereer  = 
Sp.  comerciar  =  Pg.  commerciar  =  It.  commer- 
ciare,  <  ML.  commerciare,  LL.  commereiari, 
trade,  traffic,  <  L.  commercium,  commerce :  see 
commerce,  n.]  If.  To  traffic;  carry  on  trade; 
deal.  Sir  TV.  Baleigh. 
Always  beware  you  commerce  not  with  bankrupts. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 
2.  To  hold  social  intercourse ;  commune. 
Looks  commercing  with  the  skies. 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  L  39. 
Some  wiU  not  that  we  should  live,  breathe,  and  com^ 
merce  as  men,  because  we  are  not  such  modelled  Chris- 
tians as  they  coercively  would  have  us. 

Penn,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  v. 
Hid  his  face 
From  all  men,  and  commercing  with  himself, 
He  lost  the  sense  that  handles  daily  life. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

commerceablet  (kg-mer'sa-bl),  a.  [<  commerce, 
v.,  +  -able.]  Suiiiable  for  traffic.  Monmouth, 
quoted  by  P.  Hall. 

COmmerceless  (kom'^rs-les),  a.    [<  commerce  + 
-less.]    Destitute  of  commerce.     [Bare.] 
The  savage  commerceless  nations  of  America. 

J.  Tucker,  To  Karnes. 

commereer  (kg-mer'ser),  n.  1.  One  who  traf- 
fics with  another. —  2.  One  who  holds  social 
intercourse  or  communes  with  another. 

commercial  (kg-m6r'shal),  a.  [<  commerce  + 
-ial;  =  P.  commercial,  etc.]  1.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  commerce  or  trade ;  of  the  nature 
of  commerce:  as,  commercial  concerns;' com- 
mercial  relations ;  a  commercial  transaction.— 
2.  Carrying  on  commerce ;  characterized  by  de- 
votion to  commerce :  as,  a  commercial  commu- 
nity.-^3.  Proceeding  or  accruing  from  trade: 
as,  commercial  benefits  or  profits. — 4.  Devoted 
to  commerce :  as,  a  commercial  career. —  5.  Pre- 
pared for  the  market,  or  merely  as  an  article  of 
commerce;  hence,  not  entirely  or  chemically 
pure:  as,  commercial  soda,  silver,  etc Com- 
mercial agent,  an  officer,  with  or  without  consulat  ju- 
risdiction, stationed  at  a  foreign  port  (or  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  he 
represents.— Commercial  law,  the  body  of  law  which 
relates  to  commerce,  such  as  the  law  ot  shipping,  bills  of 
exchange,  insurance,  brokerage,  etc.  The  body  of  rules 
constituting  this  law  is  to  a  great  extent  the  same  through- 
out the  commercial  world,  the  rules,  treatises,  and  de- 
cisions of  one  country,  with  due  allowance  for  local  differ- 
ences of  commercial  usage,  being  in  general  applicable  to 
the  questions  arising  in  any  other.— Commercial  letter, 
a  size  of  ivriting-paper,  11  x  17  inches  when  unfolded. 
Small  commercial  letter  is  lOJ  x  16^  inches.  [U.  S.)— 
Commercial  note,  a  size  of  writing-paper,  8  x  10  Indies 
when  unfolded.  [U.S.]  —  Commercial  paper,  negotiable 
paper,  such  as  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  given  in  tie 
due  course  of  business.—  Commercial  room,  a  public 
room  in  the  hotels  of  Great  Britain,  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  commercial  travelers.-  Commercial  traveler,  a  tmi- 
eling  agent  for  a  wholesale  business  house,  selling  fi'"™ 
samples;  a  drummer.  =  SjTl.  See  mercantile. 

commercialism  (ko-mfer'shal-izm),  n'.  [<  com- 
mercial +  -ism.]  "1.  The  maxims  and  meth- 
ods of  commerce  or  of  commercial  men ;  strict 
business  principles. 

The  buy-cheap-and-sell-dear  commercialism  in  which  !•» 
had  been  brought  up.  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxJUt. 
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2.  The  predominance  of  commercial  pursuits 
and  ideas  in  an  age,  a  nation,  or  a  community. 

commercially  (ko-mer'shal-i),  adv.  In  a  com- 
mercial manner;'  as  regards  commerce;  from 
tiie  business  man's  point  of  view :  as,  an  arti- 
cle commercially  valueless;  copyright  commer- 
cially considered. 

commerciatef  (ko-m6r'shiat),  v.  i.  [<  ML.  com- 
merdatus,  pp.  of  commerdare,  have  commerce : 
see  commerce,  «.]  To  have  commercial  or  so- 
cial intercourse;  associate.  G.Cheyne.  [Eare.] 

commeret,  n.    [=  So.  cummer,  Mmmer,  q.  v. ;  < 

F.  commire,  a  gossip,  a  godmother,  =  Pr.  co- 
maire  =  Sp.  Pg.  comadre  =  It.  eomare,  <  ML. 
commater,  godmother,  <  L.  com-,  with,  +  mater 
(>  F.  m^e,  etc.)  =  E.  motJierJ]  A  gossip;  a 
goody ;  a  godmother. 

commevet,  v.  t.    See  commove. 

commigrate  (kom'i-grat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
commigrated,  ppr.  commigrating.  [<  L.  commi- 
gratus,  pp.  of  commigrare,  <  com-,  together,  + 
migrare,  migrate:  see  migrate.']  To  migrate, 
especially  together  or  in  a  body;  move  in  a 
body  from  one  country  or  place  to  another  for 
permanent  residence.     [Rare.] 

commigration  (kom-i-gra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  com- 
migratio(n-),  <  commigrare,  "pp.  commigratus  : 
see  commigrate.']  The  act  of  migrating,  espe- 
cially in  numbers  or  in  a  body.     [Kare.] 

Almost  all  do  hold  the  com/migratitm  of  soules  into  the 
bodies  of  Beasts.  Purchas,  PilgrimagCj  p.  478. 

CoTmnigrations  Or  removals  of  nations. 

HakeKiill,  Apology,  p.  38. 

commilitantf  (ko-mU'i-tant),  n.     [<  LL.  com- 
militan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  commilitare,  <  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, +  militare,  fight,  be  a  soldier :  see  miU- 
tanfi   A  fellow-soldier ;  a  companion  in  arms. 
His  martial  compeer  then,  and  brave  commilitant, 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xviii. 

comminatet  (kom'i-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  commima- 
tus,  pp.  of  comminari,  threaten  (>  Sp.  conmi- 
nar  =  Pg.  comminar  =  It.  comminare),  <  com- 
(intensive)  +  minari,  threaten,  menace:  see 
minatory,  menace.]     To  threaten;    denounce. 

G.  Eardinge. 

commination  (kom-i-na'shon),  n.  [=  P.  eommi- 
naUon  =  Pi.  cominacio  =  Sp.  conminadon^z'Pg. 
comminagSo  =  It.  comminazione,  <  L.  commina- 
fe'o(n-),  <  comminari,  threaten :  see  comminate.] 

1.  A  threatening  or  denunciation;  a  threat  of 
punishment  or  vengeance. 

With  terrible  coTtiminations  to  all  them  that  did  resist. 
Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  264. 

Those  thunders  of  commination  which  not  unfrequently 
roll  from  orthodox  pulpits.  Is.  Taylor. 

Specifically —  2.  in  the  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er of  the  Chtiroh  of  England,  a  penitential  of- 
fice directed  to  be  used  after  the  Litany  on  Ash 
Wednesday  and  at  other  times  appointed  by 
the  ordinary,  it  consists  of  a  proclamation  of  God's 
anger  and  judgments  against  sinners  in  sentences  taken 
from  Deut.  xxvii.  and  other  passages  of  Scripture  (to  each 
of  which  the  people  are  to  respond  Amen),  an  exhorta- 
tion to  repentance,  the  51st  psalm,  and  penitential  pray- 
ers. There  is  no  office  of  commination  in  the  American 
Prayer-Book,  but  the  prayers  contained  in  the  English 
office  are  ordered  to  be  used  at  the, end  of  the  Litany  on 
Ash  Wednesday. 

comminatory  (ko-min'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  P.  com- 
minatoire  =  Sp.  comnmatorio  =  Pg.  It.  commi- 
natorio,  <  LL.  as  if  "commAnatorius,  <  commina- 
tor,  a  threatener,  <  L.  comminari,  threaten:  see 
eomminate.]  1.  Menacing;  threatening  punish- 
ment.   B.  Jonson. 

A  comminatory  note  of  the  powers  demanding  that 
Greece  should  observe  the  wishes  of  the  powers. 

Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc,  1886,  p.  410. 

2.  In  law,  coercive ;  threatening;  imposing  an 
unconscionable  forfeiture  or  other  hardship,  in 
such  sense  as  not  to  be  enf  oreible  in  a  cotirt 
of  justice. 

commingt,  »•    See  coming. 

commingle  (ko-ming'gl),  v.  t.  or  ».;  pret.  and  pp. 
commingled,  ppr.  commingling.  [<  com^-  +  min- 
gle. Cf .  comingle.']  To  mix  together ;  mingle 
in  one  mass  or  intimately ;  blend. 

Dissolutions  of  gum  tragacanth  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds 
do  not  com/mingte.  Bacon,  Phys.  and  Med.  Itemains. 

Cmmningled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent  war. 

Tennyson,  Ded.  to  Idylls  of  the  King. 

COmminuatef  (ko-min'tl-at),  v.  t.    An  improper 

form  of  comminute. 
comminuiblef  (kom-l-nu'l-bl),  a.    [Irreg.  < 

li.  commirmere,  make  small  (see  comminute),  + 

■d'ble.]    Reducible  to  powder ;  capable  of  being 

crushed  or  ground  to  powder. 

For  the  beat  [diamonds]  we  have  are  comminuiblc  with- 
out it.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  il.  6. 
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comminute  (kom'i-nut),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
minuted, ppr.  comminuting.  [<  L.  comminutus, 
pp.  of  comminuere  (>  It.  comminuire  =  Pr.  Pg. 
comminuir  =  P.  comminuer),  make  small,  break 
iuto  pieces,  <  com^  (intensive)  +  minuere,  pp. 
minutus,  make  small:  see  minute,  minish,  di- 
minish.] To  make  small  or  fine ;  reduce  to  mi- 
nute particles  or  to  a  fine  powder  by  breaking, 
pounding,  braying,  rasping,  or  grinding;  pul- 
verize; triturate;  levigate. 

[Their  teeth]  seem  entirely  designed  for  gathering  and 
comminuting  their  simple  food. 

Goldsmith,  Int.  to  Brookes's  Nat.  Hist. 

Finely  comminuted  particles  of  shells  and  coral. 

Darvyin,  Coral  Eeefs,  p.  36. 

Those  [fishes]  that  form  this  genus  .  .  .  feed  chiefly  on 

shell-flsh,  which  they  comminute  with  their  teeth  before 

they  swallow  them.    Pennant,  Brit.  ZoBl.,  The  Gilt  Head. 

comminute  (kom'i-nut),  a.    [<  L.  comminutus, 

pp. :  see  the  verb.]    Divided  into  small  parts ; 

comminuted.-comminute  fracture,  in  sm™,  frac- 
ture of  a  bone  mto  more  than  two  pieces. 
comminution  (kom-i-nu'shon),  n.  [=  p.  com- 
minution, <  L.  as  if  *comminutio(n-),  <  commi- 
nuere: see  comminute,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  com- 
minuting or  reducing  to  fine  particles  or  to  a 
powder;  pulverization. 

[It]  is  only  wrought  together,  and  fixed  by  sudden  inter- 
mixture and  com/minution. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  xi.,  Expl. 
2.  In  surg.,  a  comminute  fracture. — 3t.  At- 
tenuation or  diminution  by  small  abstractions. 

Commiphora  (ko-mif'o-ra),  n.  [Irtj.,  <  Gr.  K(5/i- 
|U<,  gum,  +  -^opoQ,  <  ^kpeiv"=  E.  hear^.]  A  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  natural  order  Burseracew, 
natives  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
abounding  in  fragrant  balsams  and  resins. 
Many  of  the  species  are  imperfectly  known.  The  princi- 
pal are :  C.  Myrrha,  yielding  African  myiTh ;  C.  Opobalsa- 
mum,  yielding  Arabian  myrrh  and  the  balm  of  Gllead  or 
balsam  of  Mecca ;  0.  Muleid,  yielding  African  bdellium ; 
and  the  Indian  species  (C.  Kataf,  etc.)  from  which  the  res- 
ins called  besabol  and  hodthai  are  obtained. 

commis  (ko-me'),  n.  [F.J  <  ML.  commissus,  a 
deputy,  commissioner,  ong.  pp.  of  L.  commit- 
tere,  commit:  see  commit.  Equiv.  to  E.  com- 
mittee.] In  French,  law,  a  person  appointed  by 
another  to  represent  him  in  a  transaction  of  any 
kind. 

commiset,  «•  *.  [ME.  commisen,  <  OP.  commis, 
pp.  of  commettre,  commit:  see  commit,  and  cf. 
demise,  demit,  compromise,  eompromit.]  To  com- 
mit; perpetrate. 

The  crysten  man  sayd  verely  thou  hast  commysed  some 
omycide,  for  thou  art  all  taeapronge  wyth  the  blood. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  165. 

commiserable  (ko-miz'e-ra-bl),  a.  [=  It.  com- 
miserdbile,  <  L.  as  if  *cbmmiserabilis,  <  commi- 
serari,  commiserate :  see  commiserate,  v.]  De- 
serving of  commiseration  or  pity;  pitiable; 
capable  of  exciting  sympathy  or  sorrow. 
This  noble  and  commiserable  person,  Edward. 

Bacon,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  195. 

Acutely  conscious  what  commiserable  objects  I  consent 

to  be  ranked  with.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  193,  note. 

commiserate  (ko-miz'e-rat),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
commiserated,  ppr.  commiserating.  [<  L.  com- 
miseratus,  pp.  of  commiserari  (>  It.  commise- 
rare  =  Pg.  commiserar),  pity,  compassionate,  < 
com-  (intensive)  +  miserari,  pity,  commiserate, 
<  miser,  wretched:  see  miser,  miserable,  etc.] 

1.  To  feel  sorrow,  regret,  or  compassion  for, 
through  sympathy;  compassionate;  pity:  ap- 
plied to  persons  or  things:  as,  to  commiserate 
a  person  or  his  condition. 

Then  must  we  those,  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate. 

Sir  J.  DenhaTti,  Justice. 

2.  To  regret;  lament;  deplore;  be  sorry  for. 
We  should  commiserate  our  ignorance  and  endeavour  to 

remove  it.  Locke. 

3.  To  express  pity  for;  condole  with:  as,  he 
commiserated  him  on  his  misfortune. 

I  commiserated  him  sincerely  for  having  such  a  disagree- 
able wife.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  20. 
=  Syn.  To  sympathize  with,  feel  for,  condole  with. 
commiseration  (ko-nuz-e-ra'shon),  n.     [=  p. 
commiseration  =  Sp.  conmiseracion  =  Pg.  com- 
miseragao  =  It.  commiseragione,  <  L.  eommisera- 
Uo{n-),  found  only  in  the  sense  of  'a  part  of  an 
oration intendedto  excite  compassion,'  <  commi- 
serari, commiserate:  see  commiserate.]    1.  The 
act  of  commiserating;  sympathetic  suffering  of 
'  pain  or  sorrow  for  the  wants,  afflictions,  or  dis- 
tresses of  another ;  pity;  compassion. 
Losses  .  .  . 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 
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We  must  repeat  the  often  repeated  saying,  that  it  is  un- 
worthy a  religious  man  to  view  an  irreligious  one  either 
with  ^arm  or  aversion ;  or  Avith  any  other  feeling  than  re- 
gret, and  hope,  and  brotherly  commijieration. 

,  Carlyle,  Foreign  Eev.,  1829. 
He  had  commiseration  and  respect 
In  his  decease,  from  universal  Rome. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  314. 
2.  An  expression  of  pity;  condolence:  as,  I 
send  you  my  commiserations.  =Syn.  Sympathy, 
Compassion,  etc.  (see  pity),  fellow-feeling,  tenderness, 
concern. 

commiserative  (ko-miz'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [=  It.  coni- 
miserativo ;  as  commiserate  +  -ive,]  Compas- 
sionate.   Bp.  Mall.     [Rare.] 

commiseratively  (ko-miz'e-ra-tiv-li),  adv.  In 
a  compassionate  manner;  with  compassion. 
Sir  T.  Overbury.    [Rare.] 

commiserator  (kg-miz'e-ra-tor),  n.  [=  Pg.  com- 
miserador  =  It.  commiseratore ;  as  commiserate 
+  -or.]  One  who  commiserates  or  pities;  one 
who  has  compassion. 

commissarial  (kom-i-sa'ri-al),  a.  [=  It.  commis- 
sariale;  as  commissary  +  -al.']    Pertaining  to  a 

■  commissarjr. 

commissariat  (kom-i-sa'ri-at),  n.  and  a.  [=  D. 
hommissariaat  =  G.  commissariat  =  Dan.  kom- 
missariat,  <  P.  commissariat  =  Sp.  comisariato 
=  Pg.  commissariado  =  It.  commissariato,  <  ML.' 
*commissariatus,  <  commissarius,  a  commissary: 
see  commissary  and  -ate^.]  I,  n.  1.  That  de- 
partment of  an  army  the  duties  of  which  consist 
in  supplyingtransport,  provisions,  forage,  camp 
equipage,  etc.,  to  the  troops ;  also,  the  body  of 
officers  in  that  department,  in  the  United  states 
army  these  functions  are  divided  between  the  quartermas- 
ter's department,  which  furnishes  transportation,  cloth- 
ing, and  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  and  the  subsistence 
department,  under  the  control  of  a  commissary-general, 
which  provides  the  food  supplies.  In  1868  and  1869  the 
British  commissariat  was  reorganized,  and  remained  a 
war-oflfice  department,  under  a  commissary-general-in- 
chief,  until  1870,  when  it  was  merged,  with  other  supply 
departments,  in  the  control  department,  which  performed 
all  the  civil  administrative  duties  of  the  army.  Near  the 
close  of  1875  the  control  department  was  superseded  by 
the  commissariat  and  transport  department. 

The  circulatory  system  is  the  commiissariat  of  the  phys- 
iological army.         Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  30. 

2.  The  office  or  employment  of  a  commissary. 
— 3.  In  Scots  law,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  commis- 
sary; the  district  of  country  over  which  the 
authority  or  jurisdiction  of  a  commissary  ex- 
tends.   See  extract. 

The  inferior  comTnissariats,  which  had  usually  been 
commensurate  with  the  dioceses,  had  been  abolished  by  a 
previous  statute,  each  county  being  erected  into  a  separate 
coTmnissariat,  of  which  the  sheriff  is  commissary. 

Chambers's  Encyc. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  concerned  in  furnish- 
ing supplies :  as,  the  commissariat  department ; 
commissariat  arrangements. 

The  commissariat  department  does  great  credit  to  the 
cooks  and  stewards.  Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  i. 

commissary  (kom'i-sa-ri),  n. ;  pi.  commissaries 
(-riz).  [=  P.  commissaire  (>  G.  commissar  = 
Dan.  Tcommiscer  =  Sw.  kommissarie ;  cf.  D.  kom- 
missaris)  =  Sp.  comisario  =  Pg.  commissario  = 
It.  commissario,  commessario,  <  ML.  commissa- 
rius, one  to  whom  any  trust  or  duty  is  dele- 
gated, <  L.  commissus,  pp.  of  committere,  com- 
mit: see  commit.  Cf.  commissioner.]  1.  In  a 
general  sense,  one  to  whom  some  charge,  duty, 
or  office  is  committed  by  a  superior  power ;  one 
who  is  sent  or  delegated  to  execute  some  office 
or  duty  in  the  place,  or  as  the  representative, 
of  his  superior;  a  commissioner. 

Commissioners  or  commissaries  are  frequently  sent  for 
the  settlement  of  special  questions,  as,  for  instance,  in- 
demnities to  be  paid  after  a  war  for  losses  incurred,  or 
boundary  disputes. 

E.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  119. 

2.  Mccles.,  an  officer  who  by  delegation  from  the 
bishop  exercises  spirittial  jurisdiction  in  remote 
parts  of  a  diocese,  or  is  intrusted  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  bishop's  duties  in  his  absence. 

The  comm/issary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  entertained 
suits  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  the  trades  unions  of  the 
present  day.    Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  316. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  the  judge  in  a  commissary- 
court  ;  in  present  practice,  the  sheriff  of  each 
county  acting  in  the  commissary-court.  See 
commissary-court. —  4.  Milit.,  a  name  given  to 
officers  or  officials  of  various  grades,  especially 
to  officers  of  the  commissariat  department,  in 
the  British  army  a  commissary-general  ranks  with  a  ma- 
jor-general, a  deputy  commissary-general  with  a  colonel, 
a  commissary  with  a  major,  a  deputy  commissary  with  a 
captain,  an  assistant  commissary  with  a  lieutenant.  In 
the  United  States  an  officer  whose  duty  is  the  furnishing 
of  food  for  the  army  is  called  a  commissary  of  subsistence, 
the  commissary-general  ranking  as  a  brigadier-general. 

sommissary-court  (kom'i-sa-ri-kort),  n.  In 
Scots  law :  (a)  A  supreme  court  established  in 
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Edinburgh  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which 
were  transferred  the  duties  formerly  discharged 
hy  the  bishops'  commissaries,  it  had  jurisdiction 
in  actions  of  mvorce,  declarator  of  marriage,  nullity  of 
marriage,  and  the  like.  Its  powers  having  come  gradu- 
ally to  be  conjoined  with  those  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
it  was  abolished  in  1836.  Also  called  cotlsistorial  court. 
(ft)  A  sheriff's  or  county  court  which  decrees 
and  confirms  executors  to  deceased  persons 
leaving  personal  property  in  Scotland,  and 
discharges  relative  incidental  functions.  The 
sheriif,  as  judge  of  tliis  court,  in  certain  actions  has  the 
title  of  commUmry,  the  county  over  which  the  court  has 
jurisdiction  being  his  commi^sat-iat. 

'COmmissai^-general  (kom'i-sa-ri-jen'e-ral),  11. 
The  head  of  the  commissariat  or  subsistence 
department  of  an  army.     See  commissary,  4. 

'Commissary-sergeant  (kom'i-sa-ri-sar'jent),  n. 
A  nou-commissioned  staff-ofiScer  in  the  tJnited 
States  army,  appointed  from  sergeants  who 
have  faithfully  served  in  the  line  five  years,  in- 
cluding three  years  in  the  grade  of  non-com- 
missioned officers.  His  duty  is  to  assist  the 
commissary  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties. 

-COmmissaryship  (kom'i-sa-ri-ship), ».  [<  com^ 
missary  +  -ship.'\     The  oifice  of  a  commissaiy. 

..commission^-  (ko-mish'on),  n.     [<  ME.  commis- 

.  sion  =  D.  kommissie  =  G.  commission  =  Dan. 
Sw.  kommission,  <  OF.  commission,  F.  commis- 
sion =  Pr.  comission  =  Sp.  comision  =  Pg.  com- 
missao  =  It.  commissione,  <  ML.  commissio{n-), 
a,  delegation  of  business  to  any  one,  a  commis- 
sion, the  warrant  by  which  a  trust  is  held,  in 
Xi.  the  act  of  committing,  a  bringing  together, 
<  eommittere,  pp.  commissus,  commit:  see  com- 
mit.l  1.  The  act  of  committing  or  doing :  of- 
ten with  the  implication  that  the  thing  done  is 
morally  wrong:  as,  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
Whether  coTnmission  of  something  which  God  hath  for- 
bidden, or  the  omission  of  something  commanded. 

Rogers,  Sermons. 
2.  The  act  of  intrusting,  as  a  charge  or  duty. 
— 3.  That  which  is  committed,  intrusted,  or 
-delivered. 

He  will  do  his  commission  thoroughly. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

4.  The  warrant  by  which  any  trust  is  held  or 
any  authority  exercised. 

Stay, 
Where's  your  commission,  lords  ?  words  cannot  carry 
Authority  so  weighty.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

.Specifically — (a)  A  warrant  granted  by  government  au- 
thority to  a  person,  or  to  a  body  of  persons,  to  inquire 
into  and  report  on  any  subject.  (6)  The  document  issued 
by  the  government  to  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  judges, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  others,  conferring  authority  to 
perform  their  various  functions ;  also,  the  power  thus 
Ranted,  (c)  A  writ  which  issues  from  a  court  of  law  for 
various  puiT)oses,  such  as  the  taking  of  evidence  from 
witnesses  who  are  unable  to  appear  in  court. 
Hence — 5.  Charge;  order;  mandate;  author- 
ity given. 
He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look.  Dryden. 

He  would  have  spoke,  but  I  had  no  cammission 
To  argue  with  him,  so  I  flung  him  off. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  v.  3. 

•6.  A  body  of  persons  intrusted  jointly  with  the 
performance  of  certain  special  duties,  usually 
of  a  public  or  legal  character,  either  perma- 
nently or  temporarily. —  7.  In  com.,  authority 
delegated  by  another  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  goods ;  the  position  or  business  of  an  agent ; 
agency:  thus,  to  trade  or  do  business  on  com- 
mission is  to  buy  or  sell  for  another  by  his  au- 
thority.— 8.  The  allowance  made  or  the  per- 
centage given  to  a  factor  or  agent  for  transact- 
ing business,  or  to  an  executor,  administrator, 
or  trustee,  as  his  compensation  for  administer- 
ing an  estate. 

Comjnission  is  the  allowance  paid  to  an  agent  for  trans- 
■acting  commercial  lousiness,  and  usually  bears  a  fixed  pro- 
portion or  percentage,  as  may  be  agreed  on,  to  the  amount 
■of  value  involved  in  tlie  transaction.  Eticyc.  Brit.,  II.  536. 
Commission  day,  the  opening  day  of  the  assizes,  when 
the  commission  authorizing  the  judge  to  hold  court  is 
opened  and  read.  [Eng.]— Commission  of  Appeals,  in 
some  States,  a  court  organized  for  a  limited  time  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals,  when  tlie  permanent  court  is  over- 
bm-denedwithbusiness.— Commission  of  array,  in -Bn7. 
hi.^t.,  a  royal  command  such  as  was  frequently  issued  Ije- 
tween  1282  and  1557,  especially  in  seasons  of  public  dan- 
ger, authorizing  and  commanding  a  draft  or  impressment 
into  military  service,  or  into  training,  of  all  able-bodied 
men,  or  of  a  number  to  be  selected  from  among  them. — 
Commission  of  banlmiptcy.  See  bankruptcy.—  Oom- 
mission  of  Delegates.  Sameas  Co?/?-^  o/XJe^cr/a/e^•(which 
see,  under  deiefjate). —  Commission  or  commissioned 
officer.  &eeojicer. — Commission  Of  jail-dellvery.  See 
assize,  n.,  6. —  Commission  of  lunacy,  a  commission  is- 
sui  ng  from  a  cuui-t  to  authorize  an  inr|uiry  whether  a  person 
is  a  lunatic  or  not. —  Commission  of  rebellion,  a  writ 
formerly  used  in  chancery  to  attach  a  defendant  as  a  con- 
temner of  the  law. — Commission  of  the  peace,  a  com- 
mission issuing  under  the  great  seal  for  the  appointment  of 
Justices  of  the  peace.  [Eng.] — Commission  rogatoire, 
in  French  law,  letters  rogatory ;  an  authority,  coupled  with 
a  request  that  it  be  exercised,  communicated  by  a  tribunal 
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in  one  country  to  a  tribunal  of  another,  for  the  making 
of  some  investigation,  administering  an  oath,  certifying 
papers,  or  the  like,— Court  of  High  Commission.  See 
court.— Del  credere  commission.  See  del  credere.— 
Ecclesiastical  commission.  See  ecclesiastical.— TA.ec- 
toral  commission.  See  electoral.— Yieib.  Commission. 
See  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  below. 
—  In  commission,  (a)  In  the  exercise  of  delegated  au- 
thority or  a  commission. 
Viro.  Are  you  contented  to  be  tried  by  these  ? 
Tuc.  Ay,  so  the  noble  captain  may  be  joined  with  them 
in  commission,  say.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

For  he  [God]  established  Moses  in  a  resolution  to  under- 
take the  work,  by  joining  his  brother  Aaron  in  commission 
with  him.  Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

(6)  See  to  put  in  commission,  below. — Military  commis- 
sion, in  American  milit.  law,  a  tribunal  composed  of 
military  ofticera,  deriving  its  jurisdiction  from  the  express 
or  implied  will  of  Congress,  and  having  power  to  try  of- 
fenders against  the  laws  of  war.  It  has  not  jurisdiction  to 
try  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  nation  for  purely 
military  offenses,  or  offenses  against  the  Articles  of  War. 
— On  tlie  commission,  holding  appointment  as  a  justice 
on  the  commission  of  the  peace.  [Eng.]— To  override 
one's  commission.  See  override. —  To  put  In  or  Into 
commission,  (a)  In  Great  Britain,  to  intrust  officially 
to  a  commission,  as  the  duties  of  a  high  office,  in  place 
of  the  regular  constitutional  administrator.  Thus,  the 
functions  of  the  lord  high  admiral  have  for  a  long  period 
been  regularly  put  in  commission  to  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  or  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Tlie 
charge  of  the  exchequer  or  treasury  is  also  sometimes  put 
into  commission. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1687,  the  Gazette  announced  to 
the  people  of  London  that  the  Treasury  was  jmt  into  com- 
mission. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 
(b)  In  the  United  States  navy,  to  transfer  (a  ship)  from  the 
navy-yard  authorities  to  the  command  of  the  oflBcer  ordered 
in  charge.  Upon  this  transfer  being  made  the  ensign 
and  pendant  are  hoisted,  and  the  sliip  is  then  said  to  be 
in  commission.— United  States  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries,  a  bureau  of  the  United  States  government 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public  interests  in  relation  to 
fish,  as  their  propagation  and  distribution,  investigation 
of  their  habits  and  fitness  for  food  or  other  uses,  mainte- 
nance of  supply,  etc.  Many  of  the  separate  States  have 
similar  commissions  in  connection  with  their  internal  wa- 
ters. Commonly  called  Fish  Commission.  =Syn.  1.  Perpe- 
tration.—  8.  Percentage,  brokerage,  fee. 

commission^  (ko-mish'on),  v.  t.  [<  commission'^-, 
m. ;  =F.  oom,mis'sionner,  etc.]  1.  To  give  a  com- 
mission to ;  empower  or  authorize  by  commis- 
sion. 

His  ministers,  commission'd  to  proclaim 
Eternal  blessings  in  a  Saviour's  name. 

Cowper,  Elegy,  iv.  91. 
2.  To  send  with  a  mandate  or  authority ;  send 
as  a  commission. 

A  chosen  band 
He  first  commissions  to  the  Latin  land. 

Dryden,  Mneid. 
Commissioned  officer.  See  oJicer.=Syn.  To  appoint, 
depute,  delegate. 

COmmission^t  (kg-mish'gn),  n.  [Prob.  resting 
on  Sp.  camison,  a  long  'wide  shirt,  aug.  of  ca- 
misa,  a  shirt :  cf .  camisole,  and  see  oamis.']  A 
shirt.     [Slang.] 

A  garment  shifting  in  condition, 
And  in  the  canting  tongue  is  a  commission. 

John  Taylor,  Works,  1630. 

commission-agent  (ko-mish'on-a''''jent),  H. 
One  who  acts  as  agent  for  others,  and  either 
buys  or  sells  on  commission. 

commissionaire  (ko-mish-on-ar'),  n.  [<  F. 
commissionnaire :  see  commissioner.^  1 .  An  at- 
tendant attached  to  hotels  in  continental  Eu- 
rope, who  performs  certain  miscellaneous  ser- 
vices, such  as  attending  the  arrival  of  railway- 
trains  and  steamboats  to  secure  customers, 
looking  after  luggage,  etc. — 3.  A  kind  of  mes- 
senger or  light  porter  in  general ;  one  intrusted 
with  commissions.  In  some  European  cities  (as  in 
London)  a  corps  of  commissionaires  has  been  organized, 
drawn  'from  the  ranks  of  military  pensioners. 

commissional  (ko-mish'on-al),  a.     [<  commis- 
sion +  -al.']    Pertaining  to  a  commission ;  con- 
ferring a  commission  or  conferred  by  a  com- 
mission.    [Rare.] 
^The  king's  letters  commissional. 

Le  Neve,  Hist.  Abps.  of  Canterbury  and  York,  I.  201. 

commisslonary  (kg-mish'on-a-ri),  a.     [<  ML. 
commissionariiis  (as  a  noun :  see  commissioner) .] 
Same  as  commissional. 
Commisslonary  authority. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  ix. 

commissionatet  (kg-mish'on-at),  v.  t.  [<  com- 
mission'^, n.,  +  -ate^.']  To  commission;  author- 
ize; appoint. 

By  this  his  terrible  voice  he  breaketh  the  cedars,  and 
divideth  the  fiames  of  fire  [Ps.  xxix.  5,  7],  which  he  C07n- 
missionates  to  do  his  pleasure. 

N.  Morton,  Xew  England's  Memorial,  p.  320. 

commissioner  (ko-mish'on-er),  n.  [In  the  first 
sense  <  commission  +  -erl.  In  the  other  senses 
=  F.  commissionnaire  (>  D.  kommissionnair  =  G-. 
commissioniir  =  Dan.  kommissionwr)  =  It.  com- 
missionario,  <  ML.  commissionarius,  one  in- 
trusted with  a  commission,  <  commissio{n-),  a, 
commission:  see  commission^,  n.^    1.  One  who 
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commissions. —  2.  A  person  having  or  included 
in  a  warrant  of  authority ;  one  who  has  a  com- 
mission or  warrant  from  proper  authority  to 
perform  some  office  or  execute  some  business 
for  the  person,  court,  or  government  giving 
the  commission. 

;  Itinerary  commissioners  to  inspect,  throughout  the  king- 
>dom,  into  the  conduct  of  men  in  office.  Surift. 

Another  class  of  com.mvisioners,  who  are  strictly  poHt- 
ical  agents,  are  occasionally  sent  out  without  its  being 
thought  desirable  to  define  exactly  their  rank,  but  they 
are  usually  received  as  ministers. 

E.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  119. 
Specifically— (a)  In  Great  Britain,  an  officer  having  charge 
of  some  department  of  the  public  service  which  is  put 
1  into  commission.  See  to  put  in  commission,  under  cmn. 
'  mission^,  n.  (6)  A  steward  or  private  factor  on  an  estate, 
who  holds  a  power  from  his  constituent  to  manage  affairs 
with  full  authority. 

3.  A  commissionaire. — 4.  One  of  the  persons 
elected  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  police  burgh 
or  non-corporate  town  in  Scotland,  correspond- 
ing to  a  baUie  or  town-councilor  in  a  corporate 
town — Bankruptcy  commissioner.  See  bankrupteu. 
—Board  of  county  commissioners.  See  countyi.— 
Charity  commissioner,  a  member  of  a  body  exercising 
authority  over  charity  foundations,  schools,  charities  in 
prisons,  etc. ,  in  England  and  Wales.— CI vll-Bervlee  Com- 
missioners. See  civil  seroice,  under cmZ.—Commlaslon- 
er  for  the  State  of,  etc. ,  an  officer  appointed  under  the  law 
of  one  State  and  resident  viithin  another  State,  to  take  in 
the  latter  acknowledgment  of  deeds  to  be  recorded  and 
oaths  and  affidavits  to  be  used  in  the  former.  [XT.  S.]— 
Commissioner  of  Appeals,  in  some  States,  a  member 
of  a  Commission  of  Appeals.  See  comnnissicm^. —  Com- 
missioner of  deeds,  an  officer  appointed  to  take  ac- 
knowledgments, administer  oaths,  etc.— Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
See  education.  [U.  s.] -Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries,  the  chief  officer  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion of  Fish  and  Fisheries.—  Commissioner  of  Labor,  an 
official  of  the  United  States  government  whose  duty  it  is 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  matters  relating  to  the  la- 
borers and  labor-interests  of  the  country.  Many  of  the 
different  States  have  similar  officials.— Commissioner  of 
Railroads,  an  official  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  one  of  the  several  States,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  railroads,  report  upon  their 
condition,  recommend  such  changes  as  may  be  considered 
necessary,  etc.— Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
See  United  States  Commissioner,  below. —  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  head  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  See  land.  [U.  s.]— Commissioner  otthe 
Patent  Office,  or  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  head 
of  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  See  jpafen*.— Com- 
missioner of  the  Pension  Office,  or  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  the  head  of  the  United  States  Pension  Office. 
See  jjenitoji.- Commissioners  Clauses  Act,  a  British 
statute  of  1847  consolidating  or  codifying  provisions  usual 
in  acts  constituting  boards  of  commissioners  for  the  un- 
dertaking of  public  works. — Commissioners  of  audit. 
See  a«di(.— Commissioners  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion, in  New  York  and  some  other  American  cities,  a 
board  of  officers  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  public 
charitable  and  penal  institutions. —  Commissioners  of 
estimate  and  assessment,  in  American  law,  officers  of 
a  quasi-judicial  character,  in  the  nature  of  arbitrators, 
appraisers,  or  referees,  appointed  in  a  proceeding  to  con- 
demn private  property  to  public  uses,  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  value  of  land  taken  for  a  public  im- 
provement, and  of  assessing  the  cost  of  the  improvement 
on  the  property  benefited.—  Commissioners  of  excise, 
officers,  usually  constituting  a  permanent  or  continuous 
board,  who  are  charged  with  the  licensing  of  dealers  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  with  supei-vising  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  restricting  that  trade. — Commission- 
ers of  highways,  officers,  usually  constituting  a  perma- 
nent or  continuous  board  in  a  town  or  village,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  laying  out  and  maintaining  highways, 
bridges,  etc.— Commissioners  of  Justiciary,  the  judges 
of  the  High'  Court  of  Justiciary  of  Scotland,  consisting 
of  the  lord  justice-general,  the  lord  justice-clerk,  and  five 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.—  Commissioners  of  sup- 
ply, in  Scotland,  commissioners  appointed  to  assess  the 
land-tax  and  to  apportion  the  valuation  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Valuation  of  Lands  Act,  within  their 
respective  counties. — Commissioners  of  teinds.  ,See 
teinds. — Indian  Commissioner,  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Indian  Bureau,  or  of  the  office  having  charge  of 
Indian  affairs.  See  Indian.—  Lord  high  commissioner 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
representative  of  the  sovereign  in  that  assembly.— Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  See  treasurer.— 'to- 
lice  commissioners,  in  some  American  cities,  a  hoard  of 
officers  having  supervision  of  municipal  police.— IlniteQ 
States  Commissioner,  or  Commissioner  of  the  (ar- 
cuit  Court,  an  officer  appointed  by  a  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice  m 
various  ways,  as  by  examining  and  extraditing  criminals. 

commissioner  ship  (ko-mish'on-to-ship), «.  [< 
commissioner  + -ship.']  1.  The  office  or  position 
of  a  commissioner. —  2.  The  district  under  a 
territorial  commissioner. 

If  the  Government  is  wise  they  will  add  to  his  commis- 
sionership  the  whole  of  the  Kalahari  desert. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  19, 1884- 

commission-merchant  (ko  -  mish '  on  -  mfer  '- 
chant),  n.  1.  A  person  employed  to  sell  goods 
on  commission,  either  in  his  own  name  or  in 
the  name  of  his  principal,  and  intrusted  ■vntn 
the  possession,  management,  control,  and  uiB- 
posal  of  the  goods  sold :  differing  from  a  broker, 
who  is  an  agent  employed  to  make  bargains  and 
contracts  between  other  persons  in  matters  oi 
trade. —  2.  One  who  buys  or  sells  groceries,  or 
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garden  or  dairy  produce,  etc.,  on  commission. 
[U.  8.] 
comnussionsnip  (ko-mish'on-ship),  n.    [<  com- 
missioriX  +  -ship.^    The  holding  of  a  commis- 
sion;  a  oommissionership.     [Rare.] 

He  got  his  cammigsionship  in  the  great  contest  for  the 
county.  Scott. 

commissive  (ko-mis'iv),  a.  [<  L.  eommissus, 
p^.  (see  commissure,  commit),  +  ■4ve.']  Com- 
mitting.    Coleridge.     [Rare.] 

commissura  (kom-i-gu'ra),  n.;  pi.  commissure 
(-re;.  [L. :  see  commissure.']  Same  as  commis- 
sure— Commissura  arcuata  posterior,  the  commia- 
sura  basalis  of  Meynert.— Commissura  basalls  of  Mey- 
nert,  a  bundle  of  rather  coarse  fibers  lying  above  and  be- 
hind the  other  portions  of  the  optic  chiasma  and  optic 
tracts  of  the  brain,  and  passing  on  either  side  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Luy's  body.  Also  called  Meynert's  com- 
mf^ssttre.— Commissura  media,  the  middle  or  soft  com- 
missure of  the  brain  (which  see,  under  commissure). 

commissural  (ko-mig'u-ral),  a.  [=  F.  com^ 
missui-al,  <  LL.  commiss'uraiis,  <  L.  commissura, 
commissure:  see  commissure."]  Connective;  be- 
longing to  or  forming  part  of  a  commissure,  or 
a  line  or  part  hy  which  other  parts  are  con- 
nected.   See  out  under  stomatogastric. 

The  several  pairs  of  thoracic  and  abdominal  ganglia  are 
united  by  double  commissural  cords. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  368. 
Such  conncitions  [between  corresponding  ganglia]  con- 
sist of  what'...  e  called  commig^uraZ  fibres.  .  .  .  The  word 
commissural  is,  indeed,  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
including  fibres  that  unite  ganglia.of  different  grades. 

B.  Speneer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  11. 

commissure  (kom'i-gur),  n.  [=  P.  commissure 
=  Sp.  comisura  =Pg.  commissura  =  lt.  commes- 
sura,  a  joint,  commisura,  symmetry,  fitness,  <  L. 
commissura,  a  joint,  seam,  band,  <  eommissus,  pp. 
of  committere,  put  together,  jom :  see  commit] 
1.  A  joint,  seam,  suture,  or  closure:  the  place 
where  two  bodies  or  parts  of  a  body  meet  or 
unite.  Specifically  —  (a)  In  anat. :  (1)  A  suture  of  cranial 
(2)  The  joining  of  the  lips,  eyelids,  etc.,  at  their 
(3)  See  phrases  below.  (6)  In  o™i«A.,the  lineof 
closure  of  the  mandibles.    See  cut  under  bill. 

Commissure  .  .  .  means  the  point  where  the  gape  ends 
behind,  that  is,  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  .  .  .  where  the  ap- 
posed edges  of  the  mandibles  join  each  other;  but  .  .  .  itia 
loosely  applied  to  the  whole  line  of  closure,  from  true  com- 
Tnissure  to  tip  of  the  bil4.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  105. 
(c)  In  hot.,  the  face  by 
which  one  carpel  coheres 
to  another,  as  in  the  (/m- 
ielliferce;  in  mosses,  the 
line  of  junction  of  two 
cells,  or  of  the  opercu- 
lum and  the  capsule. 
id)  In  flwcA.,  the  joint 
between  two  stones, 
formed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  surface  of 
one  to  that  of  another. 
Z.  That  which  joins 
or  connects.  Specifi- 
cally—(o)  In  armt,  one 
of  certain  bands  of 
nerve-tissue,  white  or 
gray,  connecting  right 

and  left  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  (b)  In  zool. ,  a 
nerve-cord  connecting  the  larger  ganglia  of  the  nervous 
system.— Anterior  commissure  of  the  brain  (commis- 
sura anterior),  a  rounded  cord  of  white  fibers  crossing  in 
front  of  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix.  See  cut  under 
corpus.—  Commissure  of  the  flocculus,  the  posterior 
medullary  velum. —Esophageal  commissures.  See' 
eaophaffeal  ring,  under  esophageal.— Giay  commissure 
Of  the  spinal  cord,  the  connection  of  the  two  lateral  cres- 
centic  masses  of  gray  substance.  See  cut  under  spinal. — 
Cfreat  white  commissure  of  the  brain  (commissura 
magna),  the  corpus  callosum  (which  see,  under  corpus). — 
Meynert's  commissure.  See  commissura  basalis,  un- 
der commissura.- Middle  or  soft  commissure  of  the 
brain  (commissura  media),  a  commissure  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  gray  substance,  connecting  the  optic 
thalami  anteriorly  across  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle. 
See  cut  under  corjms.— Optic  conmilssure,  the  chiasm 
of  the  optic  nerves.  See  cAiasm.— Posterior  commis- 
sure of  the  brain  (commissura  posterior),  a  flattened 
band  of  white  substance  connecting  the  optic  thalami  pos- 
teriorly.—Short  commissure,  a  part  of  the  inferior  ver- 
miform process  of  the  cerebellum,  situated  in  the  incisura 
posterior.— simple  commissure  of  the  cerebellum,  a 
small  Ipbe  near  the  incisura  posterior.— White  commis- 
sures of  the  spinal  cord,  anterior  and  posterior, 
the  connections  of  the  lateral  masses  of  white  substance, 
one  ill  front  of,  the  otlier  behind,  the  gi'ay  commissure. 
See  SfiinaX. 
commit  (ko-mif),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  committed, 
ppr.  committing.  {<  ME.  commiUen  =  OF.  corn- 
metre,  F.  commettre  =  Pr.  cometre  =  Sp.  cometer 
=  Pg.  commetter  =  It.  commettere,  <  L.  commit- 
tere, bring  together,  join,  compare,  commit  (a 
wrong),  incur,  give  in  charge,  etc.,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, -I-  mittere,  send:  see  mission,  missile. 
Cf  admit,  demit,  emit,  permit,  submit,  etc.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  give  in  trust;  put  into  charge  or 
keeping;  intrust;  surrender;  give  up;  consign: 
with  to  or  unto. 
Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  him. 

Ps.  xxxvii.  6. 


Commissure  in  Botany. — Section  of 

Fruit  of  j^thusa,  enlarg^ed. 

z,  a,  line  of  the  commissural  faces  of 

the  two  carpels. 
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■'*®..?4"'^^  °'  *e  cite  haue  power  and  auctorite  to 
commatte  hym  to  prison. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  400. 
The  temporal  concerns  of  our  family  were  chiefly  com- 
mitted to  my  wife's  management.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 
3.  To  engage ;  involve ;  put  or  bring  into  risk 
or  danger  by  a  preliminary  step  or  decision 
which  cannot  be  recalled;  compromise. 
,  yo^.ra'gW  have  satisfied  every  duty  of  political  friend- 
smp  without  committing  the  honour  of  your  sovereign. 

Junius. 
The  general  addressed  letters  to  Gen.  Gates  and  to  Gen. 
neatn,  cautioning  them  against  any  sudden  assent  to  the 
proposal,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  as  commit- 
ting the  faith  of  the  United  States.    Marshall,  Washington. 

3.  To  consign  to  custody  by  official  warrant, 
as  a  criminal  or  a  lunatic;  specifically,  to  send 
to  pnson  for  a  short  term  or  for  trial. 

Now  we'll  go  search  the  taverns,  commit  such 
As  we  find  drinking,  and  be  drunk  ourselves 
With  what  we  take  from  them. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Love's  Cure,  iv.  3. 

4.  In  legislation,  to  refer  or  intrust  to  a  com- 
mittee or  select  number  of  persons  for  their 
consideration  and  report. 

After  it  has  been  carried  that  it  [the  bill]  should  be 
read  a  second  time,  it  is  committed,  I.  e.,  referred  either 
to  a  select  committee  chosen  to  examine  it  carefully,  or 
the  whole  House  goes  into  committee,  or  sits  to  look  into 
it  phrase  by  phrase.    A.  Buekland,  Nat.  Institutions,  p.  28. 

5.  To  memorize;  learn  by  heart:  a  shortened 
colloquial  form  of  the  phrase  to  commit  to  menv- 
ory :  as,  have  you  committed  youi  speech? — 6. 
To  do  or  perform  (especially  something  rep- 
rehensible, wrong,  inapt,  etc.);  perpetrate:  as, 
to  commit  murder,  treason,  felony,  or  trespass ; 
to  commit  a  blunder  or  a  solecism. 

And  now  the  Prince's  Followers  themselves  come  to  be 
a  Grievance,  who  relying  upon  their  Master,  eominit  many 
outrages.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  86. 

And  it  is  to  be  believed  that  he  who  commits  the  same 
crime  often,  and  without  necessity,  cannot  but  do  it  with 
some  kind  of  pleasure.    Dryden,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Satire. 

7t.  To  join  or  put  together  unfitly  or  heteroge- 
neously;  match  improperly  or  incongruously; 
confound:  a  Latinism.     [Rare.] 

How  .  .  .  does  Philopolis  .  .  .  cormnit  the  opponent 

with  the  respondent';         Dr.  H.  Mare,  Divine  Dialogues. 

First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 

Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 

With  Midas  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  viii. 
8t.  To  consider;  regard;  account. 

I  was  commytted  the  best  archere 
That  was  in  mery  Englonde. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  120). 

Fully  committed,  in  law,  committed  to  prison  for  trial, 
in  distinction  from  detention  for  examination  preliminary 
to  such  commitment. — To  commit  one's  self,  (a)  To 
intrust  one's  self ;  surrender  one's  self :  with  to. 

A  kinde  of  Swine  which,  .  .  .  being  hunted,  commit 
themselues  quickly  to  the  water, 

'  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  835. 

They  committed  themselves  unto  the  sea.  Acts  xxvii.  40, 
(&)  To  speak  or  act  in  such  a  manner  as  virtually  to  bind 
one's  self  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  or  to  the  approval 
of  a  certain  opinion  or  course  of  action :  as,  he  has  com- 
mdtted  himself  to  the  support  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government ;  avoid  committing  yourself. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  in  the  power  of  the  embassador, 
without  committing  himself  or  his  government,  to  animate 
the  zeal  of  the' Opposition  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
England.  Macaulay,  Hist,  Eng.,  vi. 

To  commit  to  memory,  to  learn  by  heart;  memorize, 
=  S3m.  1.  Intrwit,  Confide,  Commit,  Consign,  agree  in  gen- 
eral in  expressing  a  transfer  from  the  care  or  keeping  of 
one  to  that  of  another.  To  intrust  is  to  give  to  another  in 
trust,  to  put  mto  another's  care  with  confidence  in  him, 
Cmifide  is  still  more  expressive  of  trust  or  confidence,  es- 
pecially in  the  receiver's  discretion  or  integrity ;  the  word 
is  now  used  mo^t  of  secrets,  but  may  be  used  more  wide- 
ly. Commit  implies  some  measure  of  formality  in  the  act ; 
it  is  the  most  general  of  these  words.  Consign  implies  still 
greater  formality  in  the  surrender :  as,  to  consign  goods  to 
a  person  for  sale ;  to  consign  the  dead  to  the  grave.  To 
consign  seems  the  most  final  as  an  act ;  to  com/mit  stands 
next  to  it  in  this  respect. 

But  a  case  may  arise,  in  which  the  government  is  no 
longer  safe  in  the  hands  to  which  it  has  been  intrusted. 
D.  Webster,  Speech,  Oct,  12, 1832, 

Happy  will  it  be  for  England  if  ,  ,  .  her  interests  be 
confided  to  men  for  whom  history  has  not  recorded  the 
long  series  of  humah  crimes  and  follies  in  vain. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

The  King  is  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  committed  to 
the  Custody  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p,  112. 

He  himself  [William  Penn],  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  was 

consigned  to  a  long  and  close  imprisonment  in  the  tower, 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  IL  114, 

II.  intrans.   If.  To  commit  adultery. 

Commit  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse,  SAaA,,Lear,  iii,  4, 
2.  To  consign  to  prison ;  to  exercise  the  power 
of  imprisoning. 

That  power  of  committing  which  the  people  anciently 
loved  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  exercise  is  now,  at 
least  when  employed  against  libellers,  the  most  unpopu- 
lar power  in  the  Constitution, 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 


committeeship 

commitment  (ko-mit'ment),  n.  [<  commit  + 
-ment.]  1.  The  act  of  committing,  (o)  The  act 
of  delivering  in  charge  or  intrusting,  (i)  The  act  of  de- 
livering in  charge  to  the  authorities  of  a  prison  ;  a  sending 
to  or  putting  in  pi-ison,  generally  without  or  preparatory 
to  a  formal  triaL 

What  has  the  pris'ner  done?    Say ;  what's  the  cause 
Of  his  commitment  ?  Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  10. 

In  this  dubious  interval,  between  the  commitment  and 
trial,  a  prisoner  ought  to  be  used  with  the  utmost  human- 
ity. Blackstone,  Com.,  iv.  22. 

(c)  In  legislation,  the  act  of  referring  or  intrusting  to  a 
committee  for  consideration :  as,  the  commitment  of  a 
petition  or  a  bill  for  consideration  and  report. 

The  Parliament .  .  .  which  thought  this  petition  worthy 
not  only  of  receiving,  but  of  voting  to  a  commitment. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Kemonst. 

(d)  The  act  of  pledging  or  engaging  one's  self:  as,  the 
writer's  coTnmitnient  to  the  theory  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. [In  this  sense  cormnittaZ  is  more  commonly  used.] 
ie)  The  act  of  perpetrating ;  commission.    Clarendon. 

S.  A  ■written  order  of  a  court  directing  that 
some  one  be  confined  in  prison :  formerly  more 
often  termed  a  mittimus. 

C0mmitta1)le  (ko-mit'a-bl),  a.  [<  commit  -i- 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  committed.     South. 

committal  (ko-mit'al),  n.  [<  commit  +  -al.] 
The  act  of  committing,  in  any  of  the  senses 
of  the  verb ;  commitment ;  commission :  as, 
the  committal  of  a  trust  to  a  nerson,  of  a  body 
to  the  grave,  of  a  criminal  to  prison ;  the  or  a 
committal  (compromising,  betrayal,  exposure) 
of  one's  self.  [In  all  uses  but  the  last  commit- 
ment or  commission  is  more  common.] 

The  objection  to  a  premature  [disclosure]  ...  of  a  plan 
by  the  National  Executive  consists  of  the  danger  of  com- 
mittals on  points  which  could  be  more  safely  left  to  fur- 
ther developments.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  429. 

committee  (ko-mit'e),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  co- 
myte  (also  coiiiyt  for  comyte,  <  AF.  *comite,  *co- 
miU),  irreg.  <  L.  committere  (>  E.  commit)  +  F. 
-i,  E.  -eel.  Hence  F.  comity  =  T>.  oomitS  =  O. 
commiitS,  etc.,  a  committee.  The  analogical  F. 
form  is  commis,  committee,  a  clerk  (see  commis), 
<  ]V[L.  eommissus,  a  commissioner,  deputy,  etc., 
prob.  pp.  of  L.  committere :  see  commit.]  1.  One 
or  more  indi-viduals  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
person  or  estate  of  another,  as  a  lunatic,  an  im- 
becile, an  inebriate,  or  an  infant  in  law,  is  com- 
mitted by  the  judge  of  a  competent  court.  The 
committee  commonly  consists  of  one  person,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished as  a  eommiittee  of  the  person,  of  the  estate,  or  of 
the  person  and  estate,  according  to  the  subject  or  subjects 
of  custody.  In  some  cases  the  two  functions  are  combined 
in  one  committee,  and  in  others  they  are  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent committees, 

2.  One  or  more  persons  elected  or  appointed 
to  attend  to  any  matter  or  business  referred  to 
them,  as  by  a  legislative  body,  a  court,  corpo- 
ration, society,  etc — committee  of  the  whole,  a 
committee  of  a  legislative  body  consist;iug  of  all  the  mem- 
bers sitting  in  a  deliberative  rather  than  a  legislative  char- 
acter, for  formal  consultation  and  preliminary  consider- 
ation of  matters  awaiting  legislative  action,  A  special 
presiding  officer  for  the  occasion  is  usually  appointed,  and 
parliamentary  and  standing  rules  may  be  less  rigidly  ap- 
plied. The  full  title  of  the  committee  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  is  "Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  upon  the  State  of  the  Union," — Committees  Of 
correspondence.  See  correspondence. — Joint  commit- 
tee, a  committee  composed  of  two  or  more  committees 
representing  as  many  different  bodies,  appointed  to  con- 
fer together  for  the  purpose  of  composing  differences,  or 
of  agreeing  upon  joint  action  in  some  matter.  Jointcom- 
mittees  are  of  special  importance  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  legislatures  when  the  two 
houses  disagree  in  regard  to  some  measure.  —  Elding 
committee,  a  visiting  committee.    [Scotch.] 

For  several  years  the  wishes  of  congregations  were  ig- 
nored ;  wherever  the  presbytery  refused  to  appoint  at  the 
will  of  the  assembly,  a  riding  committee,  often  assisted 
by  military  force,  carried  out  the  decision. 

JEneyc.  Brit,  XIX.  685. 
Select  committee,  a  committee  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  a  particular  subject, —  Standing  commit- 
tee, a  permanent  committee,  as  of  a  legislature,  society, 
etc,  intended  to  consider  all  matters  within  an  appointed 
sphere.  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
State  legislatures  the  system  of  standing  committees  pre- 
vails. There  are  about  40  such  committees  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  about  50  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, consisting  of  not  less  than  3  members,  and,  except  in 
a  few  cases,  not  more  than  15.  The  most  important  com- 
mittees of  the  House  are  tlie  Committee  on  "Ways  and 
Means,  which  deals  with  taxes,  customs,  and,  all  other  rev- 
enues of  the  government,  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, in  which  the  principal  appropriation  bills  origi- 
nate. Each  house  has  also  certain  select  committees,  but 
they  are  not  important.  All  bills  introduced  into  either 
branch  of  Congress,  and  the  estimates  for  the  needed  ap- 
propriations for  the  different  executive  departments,  are 
referred  to  their  appropriate  committees,  examined,  and 
favorably  or  adversely  reported  to  the  House  or  Senate. 

committeeman  (ko-mit'f-man),  n.;  pi.  com- 
mitteemen (-men).    A  member  of  a  committee. 

committee-room  (ko-mit'e-rom),  n.  A  room 
in  which  a  committee  holds  its  meetings. 

committeeship  (ko-mit'e-ship),  n.  [<  committee 
+  -sliip.]    The  office  of  a  committee.    Milton. 


committent 

COniinittent  (ko-mit'ent),  «.  [<  L.  commit- 
ten{t-)s,  ppr.  of  committere,  commit:  see  com- 
mit/] One  Tvho  commits  a  matter  or  matters 
into  the  care  or  charge  of  another ;  a  commit- 
tor. 

committer  (ko-mit'er),  n.  1.  One  who  com- 
mits, (a)  One  who  intrusts  something  or  some  person  to 
the  care  of  another.  See  committor.  (6)  One  who  does 
or  perpetrates  ;  as,  a  committer  of  sacrilege.    Martin. 

Thus  would  the  Elements  wash  themselves  cleane  from 
it  [sin]  and  the  committers  thereof. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  40. 
Specifically — 2t.  Afomieator;  an  adulterer. 

K  all  committers  stood  in  a  rank,  they'd  make  a  lane  in 
■which  your  shame  might  dwell. 

Dekker  and  Middleton,  Honest  "Whore. 
COmmittiblet  (kg-mit'i-bl),  a.     [<  commit  + 
-ible.    Acoordiig  to  present  E.  use,  the  form 
should  be  com,mittable.'\     That  may  be  com- 
mitted. 
Mistakes  eommittible.     Sir  T.  BroiOTW,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  12. 
committing  (ko-mit'ing),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  omn- 
mit,  i'.]   In  law,  authorized  to  commit  to  prison. 
— Committing  magistrate,  one  whose  duty  it  is,  on 
probable  evidence,  to  commit  accused  pei"Sons  for  trial  by 
a  higher  court,  or  to  require  suitable  bail  for  their  ap- 
pearance. 
committor  (ko-mif  or),  ».     [<  commit  +  -or.] 
Same  as  committer,  but  in  this  spelling,  specifi- 
cally, a  judge  who  commits  a  person  of  unsound 
mind  to  the  custody  of  another ;  the  lord  chan- 
cellor when  so  acting.     [Eng.] 
commix  (ko-miks'),«.  t.  or  i.  [<  ME.  commixen, 
comixen,  <  com-  +  mixen,  E.  mix,  after  equiv.  L. 
commiscere,  pp.  commixtus,  commistus,  <  com-, 
together,  +  miscere  =  E.  mix,  q.  v.     Of.  com- 
mingle.']    To  mix  or  mingle ;  blend. 

Yeve  hem  [thrushes]  flgges  grounde 
Comyxt  with  flour  to  make  hem  faat  and  rounde. 

Palladiue,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 
I  have  written  against  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
frogs  in  the  clouds,  or  on  the  earth  out  of  dust  and  rain- 
water ctrnimixed.  Hay,  Works  of  Creation. 
Boldly  commixiTiff  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.    J.  Bailli^. 
commizationt  (kom-ik-sa'shgn),  n.     [<  commix 
+  -ation.]    Mingling;  commixture. 
The  trim  commixation 
Of  confus'd  fancies,  full  of  alteration, 
■  Makes  th'  vnderstanding  dull. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  iL,  Eden. 

Commixiont  (ko-mik'shon),  n.  An  improper 
form  of  commixtion. 

COinmixtion  (ko-miks'chon),  n.  [<  ME.  comix- 
tioun  =  OF.  commistion" later  commixtion,  ¥. 
commixtion  =  Sp.  comisUon,  conmistion  =  Pg. 
commistSo  =  It.  commisUone,  <  LL.  commix- 
Uo(n-),  commistio{n-),  <  L.  commiscere,  pp.  com- 
mixtus, commistus:  see  commix.]  1.  Mixture; 
a  blending,  uniting,  or  combining  of  different 
ingredients  in  one  mass  or  compound. 

Therfore  it  heelith  perflstly  the  contynuelfeuere ;  name- 
ly with  commixtioun  of  the  5  essence  of  gold  and  peerle. 
Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  21. 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so 
That  thou  could'st  say — "This  hand  is  Grecian  all. 
And  this  is  Trojan."  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  5. 

The  whispered  Agnus  Dei  prefaced  the  cominixtion  of 
the  third  part  of  the  Host  with  the  consecrated  wine. 

Ji.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 
2.  In  Scots  law,  the  blending  of  substances  be- 
longing to  difEerent  proprietors,  as  two  parcels 
of  com,  giving  rise  to  certain  questions  regard- 
ing rights  of  property. 
commixture  (ko-miks'tur),  n.  [=  It.  commistu- 
ra,  <  li.  commixtura,  commistnra,  <  commiscere, 
commix :  see  commix,  and  cf .  mixture.]  1 .  The 
act  of  mixing ;  the  state  of  being  mingled ;  the 
blending  or  joining  of  ingredients  in  one  mass 
or  compound ;  mingling ;  Incorporation. 
The  commixture  of  any  thing  that  is  more  oily  or  sweet. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  The  mass  formed  by  mixing  or  blending 
different  things ;  a  composition  ;  a  compound. 

Some  apprehended  a  purifying  virtue  in  fire,  refining 
the  grosser  commixture.         Sir  T.  Brovme,  Uni-burial,  i. 

3.  Eccles.,  in  both  the  Greek  and  the  Western 
Church  since  early  times,  the  rite  of  putting  a 
particle  of  the  consecrated  bread  or  host  into 
the  chalice,  an  act  emblematic  of  the  .reunion 
of  body  and  soul  at  the  resurrection. 

This  commixture  [of  the  bread  and  wine],  if  not  abso- 
lutely  primitive,  is  at  least  of  very  venerable  antiquity. 
In  the  West  we  find  it  recognized  by  the  most  ancient 
Missals ;  by  the  Council  of  Orange,  A.  D.  441 ;  and  by  the 
fourth  of  Toledo.        J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  520. 

commodate  (kom'o-dat),  n.  [=  F.  commodat 
=  Sp.  comodato  =  Pg.  It.  commodato,  <  LL. 
commodatum,  a  loan,  orig.  neut.  of  commodatus, 
pp.  of  L.  commodore,  make  fit,  adapt,  accom- 
modate, lend  to,  <  cmnmodus,  fit :  see  commo- 
dious.]    In  lav:,  a  species  of  loan,  gratuitous  on 
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the  part  of  the  lender,  by  which  the  borrower  is 
obliged  to  restore  the  identical  thing  which  was 
lent,  in  the  condition  in  which  he  received  It. 

COmmodationt  (kom-6-da'shon),  K.  [<  LL.  com- 
modatio(n-),  <  L.  commodarc,  adapt :  see  commo- 
date.] Convenience  ;  utility ;  adaptation  for 
use.     Sir  M.  Hale. 

commode  (ko-mod'),  a-  and  n.  [<  F.  commode, 
commodious,  accommodating,  kind,  <  L.  cam- 
modus,  convenient:  see  commodious.]  I.t  a. 
Accommodating;  obliging. 

So,  sir,  am  I  not  very  commode  to  you? 

Cibber,  Provoked  Husband,  iv. 

II.  n.  [<  F.  commode,  a  particular  use  of  the 
adj.]  1.  A  large  and  high  head-dress,  mount- 
ed on  a  frame  of  wire,  covered  with  silk,  lace, 
bows  of  ribbon,  etc.,  worn  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth. 

A  nlceness  that  wou'd  as  ill  become  me  as  ...  a  high 
commode  a  lean  Face.       Southern,  Maid's  Last  Prayer,  ii. 

When  we  say  of  a  Woman,  she  has  a  fine,  a  long,  or  a 
good  Head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her  Cormnode. 

Spectator,  Ko.  266. 

2.  Any  piece  of  furniture  containing  drawers 
and  shelves  for  holding  clothes,  handy  articles, 
tools,  etc. 

Old  comrrwdes  of  rudely  carved  oak. 

Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  iv.  10. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  furniture  containing  a 
chamber-pot  below  and  a  drawer  and  shelf 
above,  and  conveniently  arranged  in  a  bedroom 
for  necessary  purposes. — 4.  A  night-stool. — 
5t.  A  procuress;  a  bawd.    Foote. 

commottelyt  (ko-mod'U),  adv.    Conveniently. 
It  will  fall  in  very  commodely  between  my  parties. 

Walpole,  Letters  (1759),  II.  103. 

You  found  the  whole  garden  filled  with  masks,  and 

spread  with  tents,  which  remained  all  night  very  com- 

rmdely.  Walpole,  Letters  (1749),  II.  289. 

commodious  (ko-mo'di-us),  a.  [<  ME.  commo- 
dious, <  ML.  commodiosus,  useful,  <  L.  commo- 
dum,  a  useful  thing,  convenience,  prop.  neut. 
of  commodu^  (>  It.  commodo  =  Sp.  edmodo  = 
Pg.  commodo  =  P.  commode,  >  E.  commode,  q. 
v.),  useful,  fit,  convenient,  <  com-,  with,  accord- 
ing to,  -I-  modus,  measure :  see  mode.]  If.  Bene- 
ficial; helpful;  useful;  favorable. 

Thai  sayen  the  pyne  unto  all  thlug  under  sowe  [sown  un- 
der it] 
Is  commodious.  Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  213. 
Wine  and  many  things  else  commwdious  for  mankind. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  vi.  5. 
Long  sojourning  ...  of  the  .  .  .  army  at  Newcastle, 
for  lack  of  commodious  winds. 

Exp.  in  Scotland  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  1. 115). 

2.  Suitable;  fit;  proper;  convenient;  becom- 
ing: in  a  general  sense. 

He  [the  sphere]  conteyneth  in  him  the  commodious  de- 
scription of  euery  other  figure,  &  for  his  ample  capacitie 
doth  resemble  the  world  or  vniuers. 

Puttenhavi,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  81. 
If  they  think  we  ought  to  prove  the  ceremonies  commo- 
dious, they  do  greatly  deceive  themselves. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  §  4. 

3.  Affording  good  accommodation ;  convenient 
and  roomy;  suitable  and  spaciQus:  as,  a  com- 
modious dwelling;  a  commodious  harbor. 

An  antiquated  but  commodious  manor-house. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 16. 
=Syn,  Convenient,  suitable,  fit,  proper,  useful,  comfort- 
able. 
commodiously  (kg-mo'di-us-H),  adi).  1.  So  as 
to  be  commodious:  as,  a  house  commodiously 
constructed. —  2t.  Suitably;  usefully;  service- 
ably;  conveniently. 

Eke  Be  thi  lande 
Be  bering,  and  commodiously  stande. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 
Wisdom  may  have  framed  one  and  the  same  thing  to 
serve  commodiously  for  divers  ends. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  §  42. 

On  the  South  side  was  a  piece  of  plank  supported  by  a 

Post,  which  we  understood  was  the  Reading  Desk,  just  by 

which  was  a  little  hole  commodiously  broke  thro' the  Wall 

to  give  light  to  the  Reader. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  8. 
3t.  Agreeably;  comfortably. 

We  need  not  fear 
To  pass  commodiously  this  life,  snstaiu'd 
By  him  vrith  many  comforts. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  1083. 

commodiousness  (ko-mo'di-us-nes),  n.    The 
state  or  quality  of  being  commodious ;  suitable- 
ness for  its  purpose ;  convenience;  fitness:  as, 
the  commodiousness  of  a  house. 
The  comTTwdiousTiess  of  the  harbour. 

Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 
commoditablet  (kg-mod'i-tar-bl),  a.    [Irreg  for 
commodity  +  -abU.]    Fit  for  purchase  or  sale 
Joseph  Eichardson,  quoted  by  P.  Hall. 
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commodity  (kg-mod'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  commodities 
(-tiz).  [<  P.  commodity  =  Pr.  comoditat  =  Sp, 
comodidad  =  Pg.  commodidade  =  It.  comodiU, 
convenience,  commodity,  <  L.  commodita(t-)s, 
fitness,  convenience,  ML.  commodity  (merchan- 
dise), <  commodus,  fit,  convenient:  see  commo- 
dious.] It-  Accommodation;  convenience; 
suitableness;  commodiousness. 

It  being  also  no  spialle  Conwdity  that  the  nobility  of 
England  shalbe  therby  in  their  youthes  brought  vp  in  ami- 
ty and  acquintaunce. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  11. 

Travellers  turn  out  of  the  highway,  drawn  either  by  the 
commodity  of  a  footpath,  or  the  delicacy  or  the  freshness 
of  the  fields.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

For  comnwditie  of  river  and  water  for  that  purpose, 
there  is  no  where  better. 

Quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  162. 

2t.  Profit;  advantage;  interest. 

Their  ordinances  were  framed  for  the  "  better  relief  and 
comodytie  of  the  porer  sorte." 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  cxxxi. 

They  knew  that  howsoever  men  may  seek  their  own 
commodity,  yet  if  this  were  done  with  injury  unto  others, 
,  it  was  not  to  be  suffered.     Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  §  10. 

I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

3.  That  which  is  useful ;  anything  that  is  use- 
ful, convenient,  or  serviceable;  particularly, 
an  article  of  merchandise;  anything  movable 
that  is  a  subject  of  trade  or  of  acquisition. 

Dyuers  comedytees  that  comyn  of  the  shepe 
Causythe  no  werre,  what  so  men  langylle  or  muse. 

Political  PocTns,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  20. 
Some  otlei me  commodities  to  buy.    Shak.,C.  of  E.,iv.  3. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Commodity  I  rank  all  those 
advantages  which  our  senses  owe  to  nature. 

Emerson,  Nature. 
This  tax  .  .  .  included  all  freeholders  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,  services,  annuities,  offices,  fees,  profits,  or 
commwdities  within  the  kingdom  to  the  yearly  value  of 
20s.  clear  of  charge,  commodity  being  a  wide  term  to  in- 
clude any  interest,  advantage  or  profit. 

S.  Lowell,  'faxes  in  England,  1. 127. 

4+.  Distribution  of  wares ;  parcel ;  supply. 

Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a 
beard!  Shak.,  T. 'S.,  ill.  1. 

Commodity  of  brown  papert,  a  phrase  much  used  by 
the  old  dramatists  to  signify  worthless  goods  taken  in  part 
satisfaction  for  a  bond  or  obligation  by  needy  persons  who 
borrowed  money  of  usurers. 

Here's  young  master  Rash ;  lie's  in  [prison]  for  a  com- 
modity of  broum  paper  and  old  ginger;  nine  score  and 
seventeen  pounds.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 

=  Syn.  Merchandise,  Goods,  etc.    See  property. 

commodore  (kom'o-dor),  n.  [Appar.  a  corrup- 
tion of  Sp.  comendador  (=  Pg.  commendador),  a 
knight,  commander,  superior  of  a  monastery,  = 
It.  comandatore  =  F.  commandeur,  OF.  comman- 
deor,  >  ME.  commaundour,  E.  commander,  q.  v. 
F.  commodore  iatrova'E.]  1.  An  officer  in  the 
navy  next  in  rank  below  a  rear-admiral  and 
above  a  captain,  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
(in  which  -the  office  was  first  created  in  1862)  a  commo- 
dore ranked  withabrigadier-geueral  in  the  arniy,andmight 
command  a  division  or  a  squadron,  or  be  chief  of  staff  of  a 
naval  force  commanded  by  an  admiral  or  a  vice-  or  rear-ad- 
miral; or  he  might  command  ships  of  the  firstclass,  or  naval 
stations.  The  rank  was  abolished  in  1899.  In  the  British 
navy  the  rank  of  commodore  is  a  temporary  one,  and  of  two 
kinds,  of  which  the  first  conveys  authority  over  a  captain 
in  the  same  ship,  while  the  second  does  not.  The  former 
gives  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a  rear-admiral ;  the 
latter,  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  captain.  They  both 
carry  distinguishing  pennants.  Abbreviated  Com. 
2.  By  courtesy  or  by  extension — (o)  The  senior 
captain  when  three  or  more  ships  of  war  are 
cruising  in  company.  Before  1862  captafts  in  tlie 
United  States  Navy  commanding  or  having  commanded 
squadrons  were  recognized  as  commodores  by  courtesy. 
(6)  The  senior  captain  of  a  line  of  merchant 
vessels,  (c)  The  president  of  a  yachting-club 
or  of  an  organization  of  boat-clubs,  (d)-  The 
convoy  or  leading  ship  in  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, which  carries  a  light  in  her  top  to  con- 
duct the  other  ships. 

commodulationt  (ko-mod-u-la'shgn),  n.  [<  L. 
commodulaUo{n-),  <  com^  (intensive)  +  modu- 
laUo(n-),  proportion:  see  modulation.]  Pro- 
portion. 

If  they  hold  that  symmetrie  and  commodulation  (as 
V  itruvius  calls  it)  which  they  ought,  from  the  proportion 
of  the  head,  the  hand,  ...  or  the  least  bone  may  the  di- 
mensions of  the  whole  body  be  infallibly  collected. 

Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  190. 

cpmmoignet,  ».  [OP.,  also  commoine,  <  ML.  as 
if  *commonius,  equiv.  to  commonaehus,  <  L.  com-, 
together,  +  LL.  monachus  (also  *monius,  >  F- 
moine),  a  monk:  see  monh.]  A  monk  of  the 
same  convent.    Selden. 

commolitiont  (kom-o-lish'gn),  n.  [<  ML.  *com- 
molitioin-),  <  commolerf,  pp.  mmmoUtus,  grind 
together,  demolish,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  mo- 
lere,  pp.  molitus,  grind :  see  milU,  and  cf .  amoJish, 
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demolish,  demolition.']  The  act  of  grmding  to- 
gether.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

common  (kom'on),  a.  and  w.  [<  ME.  comon,  co- 
mutij  eomou7ij  covienj  comyn,  less  frequently  com- 
murij  communefiOF,  comunj  commurij  F.  commun, 
m.,  commune^  f.  {commune,  t.,  also  as  a  noun: 
seecomm^rif  n.,  abudcommune^j  n.),  =Pr.  comuri, 
eomo  =  Sp.  comun  =  Pg.  commum  =  It.  commune, 
<  L.  communis,  OL.  comoiniSj  common,  general, 
universal ;  of  uncertain  formation :  perhaps  < 
co7n-,  together,  +  *mums,  bound;  of.  munis, 
ohhging,  ready  to  he  of  service,  immunis,  in- 
mmis,  OL.  inmoenis,  not  botind,  exempt  (>  ult. 
E.  immunity),  mUnus  {mv/ner-),  OL.  mmnus,  ser- 
Tice,  duty,  obligation  (>  ult.  E.  munerate,  remu- 
nerate), mcenia,  walls,  bulwarks,  munire,  OL. 
mcmre,  wall  about,  defend  (>  ult.  E.  mumment, 
munition,  etc.).  Li  another  view  L.  communis  is 
prop.  comuniSf  OL.  comoinis  (as  above),  <  com-, 
together,  +  unus,  OL,  oinos  =  E.  one.  In  either 
view  the  L.  is  usually  regarded  as  cognate  with 
the  equiv.  Teut.  word:  Goth,  gamains  =  OHGr, 
^imeini,  MHGr.  gemeine,  G.  gemein  =  D.  gemeen  = 
AS.  gemcene,  ME,  mene,  E.  mean,  common;  but 
the  kinship  of  L.  com-  with  Teut.  ga-,  ge-,  and 
fitiU  more  the  survival  into  Teut.  of  the  full  form 
gam-,  as  required  by  the  second  view,  are  doubt- 
ful. See  i-  and  mean^.  Hence  (from  L.  com- 
mtmis),  besides  common,  commune^,  v.,  com- 
mune'^, n.j  communicate,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  all — that  is,  to  all  the  human 
Taoe,  or  to  all  in  a  given  country,  region,  or 
locality ;  being  a  general  possession  or  right ; 
of  a  public  nature  or  character. 

The  comyn  weele,  welfare,  and  prosperite  of  the  seid 
<;ite,  accordynge  to  the  kyngs  lawes,  alwey  kept  and  for- 
aeyn.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  407. 

Such  actions  as  the  common  good  requireth. 

Hooker^  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  §  10. 

The  common  air.  Shak.,  Klch.  II.,  i.  3. 

One  writes  that  *'  Other  friends  remain," 
That  "  Loss  is  common  to  the  race." 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  vi. 
Then  there  was  the  common  land  held  as  separate  prop- 
■erty,  not  by  single  owners,  but  by  communities,  something 
like  the  lands  of  colleges  and  other  corporations  at  the 
present  day,  and  as  land  is  still  held  by  village  communi- 
ties in  India  and  the  eastern  Slavonic  countries  of  Europe. 
F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  20. 
I'd  not  bate  one  nail's  breadth  of  the  honest  truth, 
though  I  were  sure  the  whole  edition  of  my  work  would 
be  bought  up  and  biu-nt  by  the  common  hangman  of  Con- 
necticut. Irmng,  Knickerbocker,  p.  219. 
Such  a  man  as  Emersou  belongs  to  no  one  town  or  prov- 
ince or  continent ;  he  is  the  common  property  of  mankind. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xvi. 

2.  Pertaining  equally  to,  or  proceeding  equally 
from,  two  or  more;  joint:  as,  life  and  sense 
Are  common  to  man  and  beast ;  it  was  done  by 
eommon  consent  of  the  parties. 

And  coraen  to  a  conseille  for  here  coTnune  profit. 

Piers  Plovrman  (B),  Prol.,  1.  148. 

The  kynge  Arthur  hem  departed  [divided  them]  by  com^- 

<m  assent  of  alle  the  Barouns  after  thei  were  of  astate  or 

.  -degre.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  603. 

One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike, 

And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abhorr'd  alike. 

Dryden,  To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham,  1.  5. 

■3.  Of  frequent  or  usual  oecurrenee ;  not  excep- 
tional; usual;  habitual. 

Hit  is  siker  [sure],  for  sothe,  and  a  sagh  [saying]  comyn. 
Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2075. 
It  is  no  act  of  cormnon  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness.     Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
The  commonest  operations  in  nature.  Swift, 

4.  Not  distinguished  from  the  majority  of  oth- 
ers; of  persons,  belonging  to  the  general  mass; 
not  notable  for  rank,  ability,  etc. ;  of  things, 
not  of  superior  excellence ;  ordinary:  as,  a  coTn- 
w,on  soldier ;  the  common  people ;  common  food 
or  clothing. 

Ac  ich  wol  drynke  of  no  dich  .  .  . 
Bote  of  comune  coppes  [cups]. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  409. 

The  common  People  are  no  less  to  be  feared  for  their 
-Number,  than  the  Nobility  for  their  Greatness. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  24. 
The  common  matter-of-fact  world  of  sense  and  sight. 
•  Dr.  Caird. 

Sf.  Of  the  common  people. 

In  kynges  court  and  in  comune  court. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iii.  22. 

^.  Trite;  hackneyed;  commonplace;  low;  in- 
ferior; vulgar;  coarse. 

Sweets  grown  comTnon  lose  their  dear  delight.  , 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cii. 

7t.  At  the  disposal  of  all;  prostitute. 
You  talk  of  women 
That  are  not  worth  the  favour  of  a  common  one. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  ii.  3. 
A  dame  who  herself  was  com,mon.      Sir  if.  L' Estrange. 
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8.  Not  sacred  or  sanctified;  ceremonially  un- 
clean. 

Nothing  common  or  unclean  hath  at  any  time  entered 
mto  my  mouth.  Acts  xi.  8. 

9.  In  gram. :  (a)  Both  masculine  and  feminine ; 
optionally  masculine  or  feminine:  said  of  a 
word,  in  a  language  generally  distinguishing 
masculine  and  feminine,  which  is  capable  of 
use  as  either,  (b)  Used  indifferently  to  desig- 
nate any  individual  of  a  class ;  appellative ;  not 
proper:  as.  b,  common  novm.:  opposed  to  _p?*oper 
(which  see).— 10.  hipros.,  either  long  or  short ; 
of  doubtful  or  variable  quantity:  as,  a  common 
vowel;  a  common  syllable,  in  ancient  prosody  a 
common  syllable  is  generally  one  containing  a  short  vowel 
m  weak  position  (see  position),  as  the  penult  of  alacris, 
feminine  of  alUcer.  In  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  poetry 
the  last  syllable  of  a  verse  or  period  is  common— that  is, 
can  be  either  long  or  short,  no  matter  which  quantity  is 
required  by  the  meter. 

11,  In  anat.:  (a)  Not  peculiar  or  particular; 
not  specialized  or  differentiated:  as,  the  com- 
mon integument  of  the  body.  (&)  Forming  or 
formed  by  other  more  particular  parts:  as, 
the  common  carotid  or  common  iliac  artery,  as 
distinguished  from  the  internal  and  external  ar- 
teries of  the  same  name ;  the  common  trunk  of  a 
nerve,  as  distinguished  from  its  branches;  the 
common  origin  of  the  coraeobrachialis  muscle 
and  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  muscle — that 
is,  the  origin  which  they  have  in  common. — 12. 
In  entom.j  continuous  on  two  united  surfaces: 
said  of  (a)  lines  and  marks  which  pass  in  an 
uninterrupted  manner  from  the  anterior  to  the 
posterior  wings  when  both  are  extended,  or  of 
(&)  marks  or  processes  on  the  two  elytra  which 

when  closed  appear  as  one Book  of  Common 

Prayer.  See  prayer-book.— Common  accident,  in  logic, 
a  character  or  a  predicate  which  always  or  nearly  always 
is  found  in  a  certain  kind  of  subject. — Conmion  assur- 
ances, the  legal  evidence  of  the  transfer  of  the  title  to 
property,  as  deeds  or  wills. — Common  bail.  See  bail^, 
3.— Common  barrator.  See  barrator,  6.— Common 
Bencht,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. — Common  black. 
See  Wctcfc.— Common  bud,  in  bot,  a  bud  which  is  at  once 
a  leaf-bud  and  a  flower-bud. — Common  carrier.  See 
carrier^,  2.— Common  centering.  See  centering'^.— 
Common  chord.  See  chord.— Commas,  council.  See 
couTicii.— Common-councilman.  See  coundltnan.— 
Common  dialect  (of  Greek),  specifically,  the  form  of 
ancient  Greek  spoken  and  written  by  the  educated  classes 
in  Greece  and  other  countries  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Also  called  the  Hellenic  dialect,  and  distin- 
guished on  the  one  hand  from  pure  Attic,  which  it  ap- 
proached more  or  less  closely,  and  on  the  other  from  the 
Alexandrian  and  other  local  or  Hellenistic  dialects.  The 
writings  of  Aristotle  mark  the  transition  from  Attic  to  the 
common  dialect,  and  Polybius  is  the  earliest  writer  of  note 
who  employs  it.  Authors  who  exerted  themselves  to  re- 
store the  common  dialect  as  far  as  possible  to  the  pure 
Attic  standard  are  called  Atticists.  After  the  fourth  cen- 
tury A.  D.  the  common  dialect  changed  gradually  into 
Byzantine  Greek. — Common  diligence.  See  diligence. — 
Common  divisor.  See  rfimso?-.— Common  field.  (Gen- 
erally in  the  plural.)  (a)  The  arable  land  of  an  ancient 
village  community.  Such  fields  were  divided  into  three 
long  narrow  strips  separated  by  balks  of  turf  about  three 
feet  wide,  and  the  strips,  though  allotted  to  several  own- 
ership, were  cultivated  or  at  least  plowed  by  cooperation. 
(&)  In  those  parts  of  the  southern  United  States  which 
were  formerly  a  province  of  France,  small  tracts  of  land, 
usually  from  one  to  three  yards  in  width  by  forty  in  length 
and  fenced  in,  which  were  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  villages.— Common  gaming-house,  common  gam- 
bling-house, a  building  or  structure,  or  a  part  of  a  build- 
ing or  structure,  kept  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  pui'pose 
of  gaming.  The  keeping  of  such  a  place  is  a  criminal  of- 
fense. In  order  to  meet  various  devices  to  evade  the  letter 
of  the  law,  the  statutory  definitions  are  usually  minute, 
specifying  a  great  variety  of  detail.  The  essential  featm'es 
of  all  or  nearly  all  laws  against  common  gaming-houses 
consist  in  the  prohibition  of  maintaining  a  place  of  shel- 
ter in  any  degree  accessible  to  the  public,  whether  open  to 
all  who  come  or  only  to  a  select  or  favored  few,  as  a  place 
of  resort  for  the  purpose  of  gaming.  See  ^ramwip'.—  Com- 
mon good,  in  Scots  law,  in  its  widest  sense,  all  the  property 
of  a  corporation  over  which  the  magistrates  have  a  power 
of  administration  solely  for  behoof  of  the  corporation.— 
Common  land,  loosely,  land  owned  in  severalty  but  used 
in  common ;  more  strictly,  land  owned  by  the  community, 
and,  not  being  appropriated  for  the  time  to  cultivation  by 
any  individual,  used  as  waste  or  open  land  for  common 
pasturage.  See  II.,  3.— Common  law.  (a)  In  its  most 
general  sense,  the  system  of  law  in  force  among  English- 
speaking  peoples,  and  derived  from  England,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  civil  or  Koman  law  and  the  canon  or  ecclesi- 
astical law.  (6)  More  appropriately,  the  parts  of  the  former 
system  which  do  not  rest  for  their  authority  on  any  subsist- 
ing express  legislative  act ;  the  unwritten  law.  In  this  sense 
common  law  consists  in  those  principles  and  rules  which  are 
gathered  from  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases,  from  the  opin- 
ions of  text-writers  and  commentators,  and  from  popular 
usage  and  custom,  in  contradistinction  to  statute  law.  (c) 
More  narrowly,  that  part  of  the  system  justdefined  which 
was  recognized  and  administered  by  the  king's  justices,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  modifications  introduced  by  the 
chancellors  as  rulesof  equity  in  restraint  or  enlargement  of 
the  customary  and  statutory  law  (see  equity),  and,  in  respect 
of  procedure,  in  contradistinction  to  the  code  practice.— 
Common-law  procedure  acts,  three  English  statutes  of 
1852, 1854,  and  1860  which  simplified  the  forms  of  process, 
pleading,  and  practice  in  the  superior  courts.—  Common 
long  meter,  in  psalmody,  a  six-lined  stanza  combining  a 
common-meter  stanza  with  half  of  a  long-meter  stanza : 


common 

thus,  8,  6,  8,  6,  8,  8.  Also  called  common  halleluiah  meter. 
—  Common  measure,  (a)  See  common  divisor,  under 
divisor,  (b)  In  'music,  duple  and  quadruple  rhythm,  Tlie 
usual  sign  (A)  for  these  rhythms  is  derived 
from  the  theory  of  medieval  musicians  that  —  ^  3- 
dnple  rhythm  was  imperfect,  and  so  to  be  g  ^  0 
indicated  by  a  half  or  broken  circle  (B).  It  —  —  — 
is  not  the  initial  of  the  word  "common,"  a  b  c 
since  originally  triple  rhythm  was  regarded 
as  the  standard  or  perfect  rhythm.  The  sign  A  now  usu- 
ally signifies  quadruple  rhythm,  four  beats  to  the  measure, 
while  C  signifies  duple  rhythm,  two  beats  to  the  measure. 
Also  called  confmwn  time. —  Common  meter,  in  psal- 
mody, a  form  of  iambic  stanza,  primarily  of  4  lines,  having 
alternately  8  and  6  syllables  to  the  line:  so  called  because 
it  was  the  commonest  stanza  in  early  psalmody.  Double 
common  meter  consists  of  a  stanza  with  8  lines  having 
alternately  8  and  6  syllables. —  Common  multiple.  See 
multiple. — Common  notion,  a  notion  applicable  to  sev- 
eral objects. — Common  nuisance.  See  nuisance. — 
Common  particular  meter,  in  psalmody,  a  stanza 
with  6  lines,  the  tMrd  and  sixth  of  which  h[ave  6  and  the 
rest  8  syllables. —  Common  pasturage,  in  Scots  law,  a 
known  rural  servitude  by  which  the  owner  of  the  domi- 
nant tenement  is  entitled  to  pasture  a  certain  number  of 
cattle  on  the  grass  grounds  of  the  servient  tenement. — 
Common  place  [tr.  L.  communis  locus,  and  Gr.  Koivh-s 
Tdiros  (see,  for  example,  ^W«<oWe,  ilhetoric,i,  2),  acommon, 
i.  e. ,  general,  argument :  see  place,  locus,  and  topic.  Hence 
commonplace,  a.  and  n.],  a  consid.eration  or  argument  ap- 
plicable to  a  variety  of  cases.    See  place. 

The  matter  of  prooving  any  question  is  to  be  fetched 
from  certaine  common  places. 

Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1599),  iv.  2. 
Common  Fleas.  See  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  under 
cowri.- Common  prayer,  the  liturgy  or  public  form  of 
prayer  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  used  in 
all  churches  and  chapels  in  public  worship.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  used  also,  with  some  variations,  by  tlie 
Episcopal  churches  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  America,  and  the 
colonies,  and  is  the  basis  or  exemplar  of  similar  devotional 
works  used  by  some  non-episcopal  bodies.  See  prayer- 
book.— Coxomon  recovery,  a  collusive  suit  instituted 
by  the  intended  grantee  of  land  against  the  intended 
grantor,  in  which  the  land  is  suffered  to  be  recovered  by 
the  grantee :  a  device,  now  obsolete,  for  evading  legal  re- 
straints on  alienation  by  conveyance. — Common  room, 
the  room  to  which  all  the  members  of  a  college  have  ac- 
cess. Thei-e  is  sometimes  one  common  room  for  graduates 
and  another  for  undergraduates.     Crdbb's  Tech.  Diet. 

Oh,  could  the  days  once  more  but  come 
"When  calm  I  smoak'd  in  common  room. 

The  Student,  Oxf.  and  Cam.  (1750),  I.  237. 

Common  school,  in  the  United  States,  an  elementary 
school  open  to  all  the  youth  of  a  defined  district,  main- 
tained wholly  or  in  part  at  the  public  expense. —  Com- 
mon scold.  See  sco?d.— Common  seal,  a  seal  used  by 
a  corporation  as  the  symbol  of  its  incorporation. — Com- 
mon sense,  {a)  In  philos,  and  psychol. :  (1)  As  used  by 
Aristotle,  the  faculty  in  which  the  various  reports  of  the 
several  senses  are  reduced  to  the  unity  of  a  common  ap- 
perception. Sir  W.  Hamilton.  (2)  Same  as  coenesthesis. 
(3)  In  Scotch  philos.,  the  complement  of  those  cognitions 
or  convictions  which  we  receive  from  nature,  which  all 
men  possess  in  common,  and  by  which  they  test. the  truth 
of  knowledge  and  the  morality  of  actions.  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton, (b)  Sound  practical  judgment ;  good  sense  ;  the 
practical  sense  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  especial- 
ly as  unaffected  by  logical  subtleties  or  imagination. — 
Common  sensoiy,  the  brain  or  the  part  of  the  brain  in 
which  the  different  peripheral  sensations  are  united  into  a 
conjoint  idea. — Common  sergeant,  a  judicial  officer  of 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London ;  an  assistant  to  the 
recorder.- Common  syllogism,  a  syllogism  whose  mid- 
dle is  a  common  term. —  Common  term,  a  term  predicable 
of  several  individuals. —  Common  time.  Same  as  common 
measure  (b). —  Common  way,  a  way  common  to  the  resi- 
dents of  a  particular  locality,  as  distinguished  from  ahigh- 
way,  which  is  free  to  all. — In  common  [ME.  in  commiune, 
after  F.  en  dommun,  <  ML.  in  commune.]  (a)  Equally  with 
another  or  with  others ;  all  equally ;  for  equal  use  or  par- 
ticipation in  by  two  or  more  :  as,  tenants  in  common;  to 
provide  for  children  in  comTnon;  to  assign  lands  to  two  or 
more  persons  in  common ;  we  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence in  common.    (&t)  In  public. 

Cryst  to  a  comune  woman  seyde  in  comune  at  a  feste, 
That  fides  sua  shulde  sauen  hir  and  saluen  [heal]  hir  of 
alle  synnes.  Piers  Plotvman  (B),  xi.  211. 

To  make  common  cause  with.  See  cause.  ~Syn.  3. 
Common,  General,  Universal,  Prevalent.  Common  merely 
denotes  what  may  frequently  be  met  with,  or  what  is 
ordinary,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  majority; 
gcTieral,  stronger  than  com/mon,  implies  a  majority ;  uni- 
versal and  general  are  related  to  each  other  as  the  whole 
to  the  part ;  general  includes  the  greater  part  or  number, 
or  admits  of  exceptions;  universal  takes  in  every  indi- 
vidual, and  admits  of  no  exceptions.  Prevalent  in  all  its 
meanings  has  something  of  the  sense  of  pi'e vailing  or  over- 
coming. Persons  or  things  may  be  cormnon;  opinions, 
diseases,  etc.,  not  persons,  may  h&  pr-evalent. 

There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun,  and 
it  is  commwn  among  men.  Eccl.  vi.  1. 

I  woke,  and  found  him  settled  down 

Upon  the  general  decay  of  faith 

E.ight  thro'  the  world,  "at  home  was  little  left. 

And  none  abroad."  Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

Preach'd 
An  universal  culture  for  the  crowd. 

Tennyson,  Prol.  to  Princess. 
The  technical  meaning  of  the  word  epidemic  should  be 
assimilated  to  the  common  meaning,  .  .  .  and  the  word 
used  ...  as  a  merely  quantitative  term  applicable  to 
particular  phenomena  .  .  .  in  so  far  as  they  are  "  common 
to  a  whole  people,  or  to  a  greater  number  in  a  communi- 
ty " ;  or  in  a  word  are  prevalent  or  general. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  442. 

4  and  6.  Common,  Ordinary,  Vulgar,  Mean.  These  words 
are  on  a  descending  scale.    Com.mon  is  opposed  to  rare. 


common 

unumaZ,  or  refined ;  ordinary,  to  distinguished  or  superior; 
vtUpar,  U)  polite  or  refined;  mean,  to  high  or  eminent. 
Sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V,,  iv.  7. 

Choice  word  and  measured  phrase  above  the  reach 
Of  ordinary  men. 

Wordsworth,  Resolution  and  Independence,  st.  14. 

The  small  jealousies  of  vulgar  minds  would  be  merged 
in  an  expanded  comprehensive,  constitutional  sentiment 
of  old,  family,  fratornal  regard. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  37. 

Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  he  shall  stand 
before  kings ;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men. 

Prov.  xxii.  29. 

H.  n.  [<  ME.  comon,  comun,  comyn,  eta., 
usually  in  pi.  comons,  etc.,  the  common  peo- 
ple, commons  (people),  commons  (fare),  = 
MHG.  commune,  commie,  <  OF.  commune,  F. 
commune  (>  mod.  E.  commune^,  n.)  =  Pr.  co- 
muna,  comunia  =  It.  comuna,  <  L.  commune,  that 
which  Is  common,  the  community,  in  ML.  a 
commune  (mixed  with  ML.  communia  and  com- 
muna,  a,  common  pasture,  common  right,  a  so- 
ciety, guild),  prop.  neut.  of  communis,  common : 
see  above.]  If.  One  of  the  common  people; 
collectively,  the  people  at  large ;  the  public ; 
the  lower  classes. 

Yeman  on  foote,  and  communes  many  oon 
With  Bchorte  staves. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  1. 1661. 

Digest  things  rightly. 
Touching  the  weal  o*  the  common;  you  shall  find 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive 
But  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

2.  pi.  See  commons. — 3.  A  tract  of  ground  the 
use  of  which  is  not  appropriated  to  an  indi- 
vidual, but  belongs  to  the  public  or  to  a  num- 
ber; in  law,  an  open  ground,  or  that  soil  the 
use  of  which  belongs  equally  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  or  of  a  lordship,  or  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  proprietors. 

The  little  village  nestling  between  parlt  and  palace, 
around  a  pateh  of  turfy  common,  .  .  .  retained  to  my 
modernized  fancy  the  lurking  semblance  of  a  feudal  ham- 
let. H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  27. 

The  pleasant  green  commons  or  squares  which  occur  in 
the  midst  of  towns  and  cities  in  England  and  the  United 
States  most'  probably  originated  from  the  coalescence  of 
adjacent  mark-communities,  whereby  the  border-land 
used  in  common  by  all  was  brought  into  the  centre  of  the 
aggregate.  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  40. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  books  a  common  is  the 
waste  of  a  manor.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  40, 

4.  In  law,  a  right  which  one  person  may  have 
to  take  a  profit  from  the  land  or  waters  of  an- 
other, as  to  pasture  his  cattle,  to  dig  turf,  to 
catch  fish,  to  cut  wood,  or  the  like,  in  common 
with  the  owner  of  the  land :  called  common  of 
pasture,  of  turbary,  of  piscary,  of  estovers,  etc. 
Cominon,  or  right  of  common,  is  said  to  be  appendant, 
appurtenant,  because  of  vicinage,  or  in  gross.  Common 
appendant  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of  arable  land  to  put  commonable  beasts  upon  the  lord's 
waste,  and  upon  the  lands  of  other  persons  within  the 
same  manor.  Common  appurtenant  may  be  annexed  to 
lands  in  other  lordships,  or  extend  to  other  beasts  besides 
those  which  are  generally  commonable;  this  is  not  of 
common  right,  but  is  to  be  claimed  only  by  immemorial 
usage  and  prescription.  Common  because  of  vicinage,  or 
neighborhood,  is  where  the  inhabitants  of  two  townships 
lying  contiguous  to  each  other  have  usually  intorcom- 
moned  with  one  another,  the  beasts  of  the  one  straying 
into  the  other's  fields ;  this  is  a  permissive  right.  Corn- 
mon  in  gross,  or  at  large,  is  annexed  to  a  man's  person, 
being  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  deed ;  or  it  may  be 
claimed  by  prescriptive  right,  as  by  a  parson  of  a  church  or 
other  corporation  sole. 

Eights  to  hunt  and  fish  were,  in  most  cases,  assumed  by 
the  landlords,  who  distributed  them  in  the  form  of  rights 
of  common  among  their  tenants.  The  right  to  fish  in  the 
lord's  waters  is  called,  in  the  English  law,  the  common  of 
piscary.    A  common  of  fowling  is  not  unheard  of. 

D.  W.  Ross,  German  Land-holding,  Notes,  p.  203. 

Common  of  the  Saints,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  an  office 
or  form  of  service  suitable  for  use  on  a  festival  of  any  saint 
of  a  particular  kind  or  class,  for  instance,  a  martyr,  a  con- 
fessor, a  virgin,  etc. ;  or  the  part  of  the  missal  or  breviary 
containing  the  collects,  lections,  antiphons,  psalms,  etc., 
used  in  such  offices :  distinguished  from  the  Proper  of  the 
Saints,  which  is  suitable  for  commemoration  of  one  indi- 
vidual saint  only. — Commons  Act,  an  English  statute  of 
1876  (39  and  40  Vict.,  c.  66)  for  tlie  regulation  and  improve- 
ment of  commons, 

common  (kom'on),  v,  [<  ME.  comonen,  comti- 
nen,  corny nen,  communen,  etc.,  <  OP.  comunier 
(F.  communier  (only  in  sense  of  'receive  or  ad- 
minister the  sacrament'),  ^  later  E.  commune'^-, 
v.,  with  accent  kept  on  the  last  syllable),  later 
communiquer,  =  Pr.  communiar,  communiquar, 
comuniear  =  Sp.  comunicar  =  Pg.  commumicar 
=  It.  comunicare,  <  L.  communicare  (pp.  com- 
municatus,  >  E.  communicate,  q.  v.),  have  in 
common,  share,  impart,  consult,  communicate, 
<  communis,  common:  see  common,  a.,  com^- 
mune^,v.,  a.nd.communicate.']  Lintrans.  If.  To 
participate  in  common ;  enjoy  or  suffer  in  com- 
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mon. — 2t.  To  confer;  discourse  together ;  com- 
mune; speak. 

If  thou  Shalt  common  or  talke  with  any  man :  stande 
not  styU  in  one  place  yf  it  be  vpon  y»  bare  gi'ounde,  or 
grasse.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  248, 

Embassadors  were  sent  upon  both  parts,  and  divers 
means  of  entreaty  were  commoned  of. 

Orafton,  Edw.  III.,  an.  44. 

3.  To  have  a  joint  right  with  others  in  common 
ground.  Johnson. — 4.  To  live  together  or  in 
common ;  eat  at  a  table  imcommon.  Also  comr- 
monize. 

In  those  places  it  is  probable  they  not  only  lived,  but 
also  cvmrnoned  together,  upon  such  provisions  as  were 
provided  for  them.       Wneatley,  Schools  of  the  Prophets. 

Il.t  trans.  To  communicate. 

The  holi  goost  makith  holi  chirche 

Of  feithful  men,  hi  comynynge 
Ech  oon  to  othir  what  thei  kunne  worche. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  102. 
Comounne  je  not  this  book  of  deuyne  secretes  towicldd 
men  and  auerous. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  3. 

commonable  (kom'on-a-bl),  a.  [<  common,  v., 
+  -able.']  1.  Held  in  common ;  subject  to  gen- 
eral use. 

A  very  few  centuries  ago,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lands 
of  England  lay  in  an  opeUj  and  more  or  less  in  a  com/mon- 
able  state.  Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  90. 

Many  com^monable  hay-fields  are  also  found  which  are 
thrown  open  earlier  in  the  year  [than  Lammas  Bay],  as 
soon  as  the  hay-harvest  is  over. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  37. 

2.  Pasturable  on  common  land. 

Comrmmable  beasts  are  either  beasts  of  the  plough  or 
such  as  manure  the  ground.  Blackstone,  Com.,  ii.  §  33. 
Commonable  Bights  Compensation  Act.  See  com- 
pensation. 
commonage  (kom'on-aj),  n.  [<  OP.  commii- 
nage,  <  commun,  common,  +  -age :  see  common, 
a.,  and  -age.]  1.  The  use  of  anything  in  com- 
mon with  others ;  specifically,  pasturage  or  the 
right  of  pasturing  on  a  common. 

Landlords  had  often  been  guilty  not  only  of  harshness, 
but  of  positive  breach  of  contract,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  tenants  a  right  of  commonage  which  had  been  given 
them  as  part  of  their  bargain,  when  they  received  their 
small  tenancies.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  ISth  Cent.,  xvi. 

2.  That  which  belongs  equally  to  all;  that 
which  is  common  or  public.     [Bare.] 

The  rights  of  man  are  liberty  and  an  equal  participation 
of  the  commonage  of  nature.    Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  266. 

commonalityt  (kom-o-nal'i-ti), ».  An  obsolete 
form  of  commonalty. "  Grafton. 

commonalty  (kom  on-al-ti),  n.  [Formerly  also 
commonality ;  early  mod.  E.  commonaltie,  com- 
minalUe;  <  ME.  communaUte,  comonalte,  comy- 
nalte,  <  OF.  communalte,  -aute,  F.  communauti 
=  Pr.  communautat  =  It.  comunaltd,  (obs.),  co- 
munalUA,  <  ML.  *communaUta(t-)s,  <  communa- 
lis,  common:  see  communal.  Of.  commonty^.] 
If.  The  public;  the  people;  the  multitude. 

Bothe  chefe  rulers  &  all  the  comynalte  of  the  lewes  in- 
ioyed  gretely  &  thanked  ye  verray  god  of  IsraelL 

Joseph  ofArimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 

[It]  being  most  truly  sayd,  that  a  multitude  or  cormnin- 
aXtie  is  hard  to  please  and  easie  to  offend. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng,  Poesie  (ed,  Arber),  p,  132, 
2t.  Commonwealth;  republic.  Chaucer. —  3. 
Specifically,  the  common  people,  (a)  In  monar- 
chical countries,  all  who  do  not  belong  to  the  nobihty  or 
the  titled  classes. 

The  comTmmalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral degrees.  Blackstone,  Com.,  i.  12. 

The  nobility  or  gentry  possess  the  dignities  and  employ- 
ments, in  which  they  never  permit  strangers  or  the  com- 
monalty to  have  any  participation. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  360. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was  passed  the  famous  statute 
that  no  tax  should  be  levied  without  the  joint  consent  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  In  that  of  Edward  III.  the  laws 
were  declared  to  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
monalty, which  by  a  Royal  Charter  is  thus  acknowledged 
as  an  ''estate  of  the  realm." 

A.  Fonblanqite,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  7. 
(6)  In  republican  countries,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  distinguished  from  those  in  authority,  (c)  In  a  more 
resliricted  sense,  the  uneducated  and  uncultured,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  learned  and  intelligent,  (d)  In  a  city, 
the  mass  of  citizens,  as  represented  by  or  actmg  through 
the  corporate  authorities :  as,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York  do  enact  as  follows, 
(e)  The  members  of  an  incorporated  company  other  than 
its  officers.  Rapalje  and  Lawrenjce. 
commonancet  (kom'gn-ans),  n.  [<  ML.  commvr- 
nantia,  <  communa,  a"  common :  see  common,  n. 
and  v.,  and  -ance.]  In  law,  the  commoners  or 
tenants,  or  tenants  and  inhabitants,  who  have 
the  right  of  common  or  of  commoning  in  open 
field. 

commoner  (kom'on-6r),  n.  [<  ME.  comoner, 
comyner,  cumuner,  a  partaker,  a  citizen,  a  coun- 
cilor, <  comonen,  common,  partake:  see  com- 
mon, v.]  1 .  One  of  the  common  people ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commonalty. 


commonly 

Doubt  not  the  comnwners,  for  whom  we  stand, 

But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 

Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours. 

Shak.,  Cor,,  ii.  i. 

Their  [royal  troops']  munitions,  armour,  treasure,  and 
ordnance  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  commoners  • 
when,  unhappily  for  their  cause,  instead  of  improving 
their  advantage,  these  peasant  soldiers  began  to  rifle  tlie 
booty.  R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist,  Church  of  Eng.,  xy. 

Specifically— 2.  A  person  inferior  in  rank  to 
the  nobility;  one  of  the  commons. 

All  below  them  [the  peers],  even  their  children,  were 
commoners,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  equal  to  each  other. 

Hallam. 

The  only  distinction  that  the  law  of  England  knows  is 
the  distinction  between  peer  and  commmier. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  307. 
3.  A  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

[The  difference]  between  a  representing  commoner  in  his 
publick  calling  and  the  same  person  in  common  life. 

Swift. 
4t.  A  member  of  a  common  council;  a  com- 
mon-councilman. 

That  the  worthy  men  graunto  no  yefte  [gift]  of  the 
comyn  gader  w^out  the  aduise  of  the  xlviij.  comyners. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  372. 
5.  One  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common 
ground.  Bacon. —  6.  A  student  of  the  second 
rank  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  not  dependent 
on  the  foundation  for  support,  but  paying  for 
his  board  and  eating  at  the  common  table :  cor- 
responding to  a  pensioner  at  Cambridge. —  7. 
One  who  boards  in  commons. —  Sf.  A  prosti- 
tute. 

A  conmwTier  o'  the  camp.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  3. 

9t.  A  partaker;  one  sharing  with  another. 

Cwmuner  [var.  comynere]  of  that  glorye. 

Wydif,  1  Pet.  V.  1  (Oxt.). 

Lewis  .  .  .  resolved  to  be  a  commoner  with  them  in 
weal  or  woe.  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  196. 

Gentleman  commoner,  a  member  of  the  highest  class  of 
commoners  at  the  University  of  Oxford  in  England.— Great 
commoner,  a  title  applied  to  the  first  William  Pitt  (Lord 
Chatham)  and  to  W.  E.  Gladstone,  on  account  of  their  pre- 
eminence in  debate  and  infiuence  as  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons.  ' 
COmmoney  (kom'on-i),  n.  [<  common  +  -ey^.] 
One  of  a  common  kind  of  playing-marbles. 

Inquiring  whether  he  had  won  any  alley  tors  or  com- 
moneys  lately  (both  of  which  I  understand  to  be  a  particu- 
lar  species  of  marbles  much  prized  by  the  youth  of  this 
town).  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxiv. 

commonise,  v.    See  commonize.  ' 

commonitiont  (kom-o-nish'on),  n.  [<  L.  commo- 
nitio(n-),  <  commonere,  pp.  "commonitus,  put  in 
mind,  remind,  <  conir-  (intensive)  H-  monere,  ad- 
vise, put  in  mind:  see  monish,  admonish,  etc., 
and  cf .  monition,  admonition.]  An  admonition 
or  warning ;  an  advertisement.    Bailey. 

commoniti'vet  (ko-mon'i-tiv),  a.    [<  L.  commo- 
nitus, pp.  of  commonere,  admonish  (see  comma- 
nition),  -I-  -ive.]    Warning ;  monitory. 
Whose  cross  was  only  commemorative  and  comnumitive. 
Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  14. 

commonitoryt  (ko-mon'i-to-ri),  a.    [<  LL.  com- 
monitorius,  <  commonitor,  a&monisher,  <  L.  com- 
monere, admonish:  see  commoniUon.]    Giving 
admonition;  monitory. 
Letters  convmonitory,  exhortatory,  and  of  Correction, 

Becket,  Letter  to  the  King,  in  Foxe's  Martyrs. 

commonize  (kom'on-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  am- 
monized,  ^pr.'commonizing.  [<  common  +  -ine,] 
I.  trans.  To  make  common.     [Bare.] 

There  being  a  movement  in  favor  of  enameling  wood, 
because  from  the  expensiveness  of  the  process  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  commonised  by  use  in  hotels,  bar-rooms  and 
railroad  stations,  as  hard  woods  have  been. 

AH  Age,  IV.  43. 

II.  intrans.  To  eat  at  a  table  in  common: 
same  as  common,  v.  i.,  4.     [Rare.] 

About  eight  o'clock  he  [the  medieval  undergraduate] 
commonizes  with  a  Paris  man  .  .  .  who  has  an  admirable 
mode  of  cooking  omelettes,  which  makes  his  company 
.much  sought  after  at  breakfast  time. 

A.  Lang,  Historical  Descrip.  of  Oxford. 
Also  spelled  commonise. 
common-la'wyer  (kom-on-l§,'yfer),  n.     One 
versed  in  the  common  law. 
commonly  (kom'on-U),  adv.     [<  ME.  comourili, 
comunliche,  etc. ;  <[  common  +  -ly^.]    In  a  com- 
mon manner,    (ot)  Together ;  in  common. 
Thei  mygten  not  dwel  comounli  [var.  in  comyn,  Purv.]. 
Wydif,  Gen.  xiu,  6  (Oxf.)- 
(6t)  Jointly ;  familiarly. 

As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 
The  blessed  Angels  to  and  fro  descend, .  .  . 
As  commonly  as  trend  does  with  liis  frend. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x,  66. 
(c)  Usually;  generally;  ordinarily;  for  the  most  part;  as, 
confirmed  habits  commonly  continue  through  life. 

Nobility  of  birth  commonly  abateth  industry. 

Bacon,  Nobihty. 
Men  .  .  .  commonly  know  their  own  opinions,  but  are 
often  ignorant  of  their  own  principles. 

Oladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  !«• 


commoimess 

commonness  (kom'on-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
fact  of  being  common;  frequent  oocniTenoe; 
frequency. 

commonplace  (kom'on-plas),  n.  and  a.  [<  com- 
mon +  place,  a  general  heading  or  rule  (see 
common  place,  under  common,  a.),  with  exten- 
sion of  meaning  according  to  other  senses  of 
common,']  I.  m.  1.  A  memorandum  of  some- 
thing that  is  likely  to  be  again  referred  to ;  a 
fact  or  quotation  or  argument  that  is  or  may 
be  made  useful  in  one  or  another  way  or  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  so  is  made  note  of  for 
handy  use. 

Whatever  in  my  small  reading  occm'S  concerning  this 
our  fellow-creature  [the  ass],  I  do  never  tail  to  set  it  down 
by  way  of  commonplace, 

Sioift,  Mechanical  Operations  of  the  Spirit  (Ord  MS,). 
Nor  can  we  excuse  an  author  if  his  page  does  not  teinpt 
us  to  copy  passages  into  our  coTmnonplaces,  for  quotation, 
proverbs,  meditation,  or  other  uses. 

AUott,  Tablets,  p.  131. 

2.  Awell-known, customary;, orobviousremark; 
a  trite  or  uninteresting  saying. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  writers  who  possess  a  combi- 
nation of  brilliant  qualities  are  by  no  means  the  best 
judges  of  what  constitutes  their  chief  strength. 

Quarterly  Rev, 
It  is  a  common-place  indeed  to  asSert  that  the  order  of 
the  universe  remains  the  same,  however  our  impressions 
may  change  in  regard  to  it. 

T,  H,  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  69. 

3.  Anything  occurring  frequently  or  habitu- 
ally; anything  of  ordinary  or  usual  character; 
especially,  anything  that  is  so  common  as  to  be 

■   uninteresting;.suoh  common  things  collectively. 

Thou  unassuming  CoTnmwiplace 

Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face, 

And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace, 

Which  Love  makes  for  thee  I 

Wordsujorth,  To  the  Same  Flower  [Daisy]. 
He  was  ^frontless,  arrogant,  decorous  slip  of  the  com- 
mon-place;  conceited,  inane,  insipid. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xv. 
II,  a.  1.  'Not  novel  or  striking;  trite;  hack- 
neyed: as,  a  commonplace  remark. 

Some  trite,  commonplace  sentence,  to  prove  the  value 
and  fleetness  of  time.  Chesterfield,  Letters. 

3.  Ordinary;  common^  uninteresting;  without 
originality  or  marked  individuality :  as,  a  com- 
monplace person. 

Harvey,  .  .  .  however,  professes  to  be  quite  a  commum- 
plttce  philosopher.  Craik,  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  II.  137. 

Commonplace  people  are  only  commonplace  from  char- 
acter, and  no  position  affects  that. 

J!.  T,  Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighbors,  p.  31. 

commonplace  (kom'on-plas),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
commonplaced,  ppr.  commonplacing,  [<  com- 
monplace, M.]  I.  trans.  To  enter  particulars 
regarding  in  a  commonplace-book. 

Collecting  and  coviTnonplacing  an  universal  history. 

Felton. 

II.  intrans.  To  indulge  in  commonplace  state- 
ments. 

For  the  good  that  comes  of  particular  and  select  com- 
mittees and  commissions,  I  need  hot  commonplace. 

Bacon,  To  King  James. 

commonplace-book  (kom'on-plas-buk),  n.  A 
book  in  which  things  especially  to  be  remem- 
bered or  referred  to  are  recorded  methodically. 
Your  commonplace-book — where  stray  jolces  and  pilfered 
witticisms  are  kept  with  as  much  methiod  as  the  ledger  of 
the  lost  and  stolen  ofQce.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

COmmonplaceness  (kom'on-plas-nes),  n.  The 
guaUty  of  being  commonplace  or  trite  and  un- 
interesting. 

The  naive  conmionplaceness  of  feeling  in  all  matrimo- 
nial transactions,  in  spite  of  the  gloss  which  the  operatic 
methods  of  coui'tship  tlirew  about  them,  was  a  source  of 
endless  amusement.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xix. 

Our  Vicar  .  .  .  happens  to  be  rather  drowsy  and  even 
depressing  in  the  monotony  of  his  commonplaceness, 

W,  Black,  Phaeton,  xix. 

commons  (kom'onz),  n.  pi.  [<  ME.  comons, 
comouns,  comynsjipl.  of  comon,  etc.:  see  common, 
».]  1.  The  people;  especially,  the  common 
people  as  distinguished  from  their  rulers  or  a 
ruling  class;  hence,  the  mean;  the  vulgar;  the 
rabble. 
The  left  conumn^  folowid  the  arke. 

Wyclif,  Josh.  vi.  9  (Oxf.). 
Thanne  come  there  a  kyng  knygthod  hym  ladde, 
Migt  of  the  comunes  made  hym  to  regne. 

Piers  Ploviman  (B),  Prol.,  L  113. 
What  comyn  f olke  is  so  mighty,  so  strong  in  the  felde, 
as  the  comyns  of  England  1  . 

English  State  Papers  (151B),  quoted  in  Froude's  Hist. 

[Bng.,  I.  27. 

Specifically — 2.  The  freemen  of  England  as 
organized  in  their  early  shires,  municipalities, 
and  guilds;  the  represented  people. 

The  three  estates  of  clergy,  lords,  and  commms  Anally 
emerge  as  the  political  constituents  of  the  nation,  or,  in 
their  parliamentary  form,  as  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral and  the  commons.    This  faniUiar  formula  in  either 
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shape  bears  the  impress  of  history.  The  term  commons 
IS  not  m  itself  an  appropriate  expression  for  the  third 
estate ;  it  does  not  signify  primarily  the  simple  freemen, 
the  plebs,  but  the  plebs  organised  and  combined  in  corpo- 
rate communities,  in  a  particular  way  for  particular  pur- 
poses. The  commons  are  the  "  coramunitates  "  or  "  univer- 
sitates,'  the  organised  bodies  of  freemen  of  the  shli-es  and 
towns ;  and  the  estate  of  the  commons  is  the  "  communi- 
tas  communitatuni,"  the  general  body  into  which  for  the 
purpose  of  parliament  those  communities  are  combined. 
The  term,  then,  as  descriptive  of  the  class  of  men  which  is 
neither  noble  nor  -clerical,  is  drawn  from  the  political 
vocabulary,  and  does  not  represent  any  primary  distinc- 
tion of  class.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  185. 
3.  In  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  lower  house  of  Parliament,  consisting  in 
both  instances  of  the  commoners  chosen  by  the 
people  as  their  representatives;  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  title  was  also  given  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolinafrom 
1776  to  1868. — 4.  Food  provided  at  a  common 
table,  as  in  colleges,  where  many  persons  eat 
at  the  same  table  or  in  the  same  hall ;  also,  a 
college  ordinary ;  food  or  fare  in  general. 
I  knewe  neure  cardynal  that  he  ne  cam  fro  the  pope. 
And  we  clerkes,  whan  they  come  for  her  [their]  comunes 

payeth, 
For  her  pelure  and  her  palfreyes  mete. 

Piers  Ploumuzn  (B),  xix.  412. 

Their  crnnmons,  though  but  Coarse,  were  notliing  scant. 

Dryden, 

Most  of  .  .  .  [the  elders]  were  not  present  at  this  first 
commencement,  and  dined  at  the  college  with  the  scholars' 
ordinary  commons,    Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  105. 

Cotnmons,  ,  .  ,  the  students'  daily  rations,  either  of 
meat  in  hall,  or  of  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast  and  tea. 
C.  A,  Bristed,  English  Univerpity,  p.  41. 
Doctors'  Commons,  the  familiar  name  of  the  buildings, 
erected  in  1568,  formerly  occupied  by  the  College  of  Ad- 
vocates in  London,  where  the  civilians,  or  proctors  and 
professors  (doctors)  of  the  civil  law,  used  to  common  to- 
gether. The  buildings,  situated  near  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
included  a  court-house  for  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
the  principal  registry  of  wills  for  England.  They  were 
taken  down  in  1867,  and  the  registry  of  wills  was  finally 
established  in  Somerset  House  in  1874. 

Doctors'  Commons,  which  had  dwelt  before  in  Pater- 
noster How  or  at  the  Queen's  Head,  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  Henry  Harvey,  built  itself  a  new  home,  with  hall  and 
library  and  plate,  and  privileges  for  importing  wine. 

Stuhbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  325. 

Short  commons,  insufficieut  fare ;  scant  diet ;  small  al- 
lowance. 

There  were  which  grudged  that  others  had  too  much  and 
they  too  little,  the  Grecian  widows  shorter  commons  than 
the  Hebrews.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  78. 

Very  welcome  seemed  the  generous  meal,  after  a  week 
of  suffering,  exposure,  and  short  comTnons, 

L,  M,  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  34. 
To  be  tn  commons  with,  to  feed  with ;  share  with. 

Thy  melancholy  cat,  that  keeps  thy  study,  with  whom 
thou  art  in  commons,  and  dost  feed  on  rats. 

Shirley,  The  Wedding,  iv.  3. 

common-sense  (kom'on-sens'),  a.  [Attrib.  use 
of  the  phrase  common  sense:  see  common,  o.] 
Characterized  by  common  or  good  sense:  as, 
he  took  a  common-sense  view  of  the  question. 
See  common  sense,  under  common,  a.=syn.  in- 
telligent, etc.    See  sensible. 

commonsensible  (kom-on-sen'si-bl),  a.  [<  com- 
mon-sense, a.,  +  46Ze.]  "Having  or  manifesting 
common  or  good  sense ;  intelligent ;  discrimi- 
nating: as,  a  commonsensible  person  or  opinion. 
[CoUoq.] 

commontyi  (kom'on-ti),  «. ;  pi.  commonties 
(-tiz).  [Also  formerly  commenty;  <  ME.  com- 
unety,  comounte,  <  OF.  communite:  see  commu- 
nity.']   If.  Community. 

No  man  shall  make  yates  or  gapes  in  the  common  f  eild, 
upon  the  corne  or  grasse  of  his  neighbors,  but  by  the  con- 
sent of  [the]  commonty.    English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  434. 

2t.  The  commonalty;  the  common  people. 

The  morowe  erly  wolde  he  ride  toward  the  plain  of 
Salisbery,  where-as  the  comjmnte  of  the  peple  sholde  as- 
semble. Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  674. 
God  graunt  the  nobilitie  hir  to  serue  and  lone. 
With  all  the  whole  commontie  as  doth  them  behoue. 

Udall,  Roister  Bolster,  v.  6. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to 
two  or  more  common  proprietors,  and  in  gen- 
eral burdened  with  sundry  inferior  rights  of 
servitude,  such  as  feal  and  divot,  etc. ;  a  com- 
mon. 

commonty^t  (kom'on-ti),  «.  A  corruption  of 
comedy. 

Is  not  a  commonty  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling- 
trick?  Sfeiil;.,  T.  of  theS.,  Ind.,  11. 

common-weal  (kom'on-wel'),  n.  [<  ME,  comon 
wele,  comyn  weele,  etc. ;  <  common  +  weaU.]  1. 
The  public  good;  the  common  welfare  of  the 
nation  or  community. 

The  comyn  weele,  welfare,  and  prosperite  of  the  seid  cite, 
accordynge  to  the  kyngs  lawes,  alwey  kept  and  forseyn. 
English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  407. 
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We  are  to  consider  who  participate  directly  or  indirect- 
ly in  legislation  and  deliberation  for  the  commonweal. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  315_ 

2.  A  commonwealth;  the  body  politic;  a  com- 
munity.    [Now  little  used.] 

An  order  expressly  or  secretly  agreed  upon  touching  the- 
manner  of  their  [men's]  union  in  living  together  .  .  .  we- 
call  the  Law  of  a  Commonweal,  the  very  soul  of  a  politic- 
body,  the  parts  wliereof  are  by  law  animated,  held  to- 
gether, and  set  on  work  in  such  actions  as  the  common 
good  requireth.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  L  10. 

So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iu.  1. 

Many  excellent  books  hath  this  man  .  .  .  [Isaac  Casa- 
bonas]  set  forth,  to  the  great  benefice  and  utility  of  the 
Common-WecUe  of  learning.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  42. 

commonwealth (kom'on-welth'), ».   [<  common- 
+  wealth;  equiv.  to  commonweal,  the  earlier 
term.]    1.  The  whole  body  of  people  in  a  state ;. 
the  body  politic;  the  public. 
You  are  a  good  member  of  the  com/monwealth, 

Shak,,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2. 
'Tis  the  inclusive  spirit  that  holds  bodies  together  andl 
advances  the  commonwealth  of  mankind. 

Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  97. 
Specifically — 2.  The  republican  or  democratie 
form  of  government ;  a  government  chosen  di- 
rectly by  the  people;  a  republican  or  demo- 
cratic state :  as,  the  commonwealth  of  Englani 
(which  see,  below),  in  the  United  States,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  are  ofQcially 
styled  commonwealths. 

Trade  flourishes  nowhere  more  than  in  the  free  com- 
monwealths  of  Italy,  Geimanyj  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 
For  the  very  essence  of  monarchy  is  rule  over  others;; 
the  essence  of  a  commonwealth  is  self-rule ;  if  it  takes  ouj 
itself  the  rule  of  others,  it  becomes  a  corporate  king. 

E,  A,  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  335. 

3.  An  association  of  actors  who  take  shares  in 
the  receipts,  in  lieu  of  salaries The  common- 
wealth of  England,  the  designation  applied  officially  to 
the  form  of  government  existing  in  England  from  the  abo- 
lition of  the  monarchy  in  February,  1649,  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  till  the  establishment  of  the  protector- 
ate under  Cromwell  in  December,  1653,  but  often  loosely 
used  of  the  whole  interval  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  May,  1660.  During  th& 
former  period,  or  that  of  the  real  commonwealth,  the  gov- 
ernment was  vested  in  a  Council  of  State  composed  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  was  abolished. 

commonwealth's-man  (kom'on-welths'man), 

n.  One  who  favored  the  English'commonwealth. 

Thomas  Parnell  was  the  son  of  a  Commonwealth's-man 

of  the  same  name.  Johnson,  ParnelL 

commonyet,  »•  [Appar.  for  commoning,-7erba.\  n. 
of  common,  v.  (I.,  2).]    Discourse ;  communing. 

He  was  set  by  King  Arthurs  bed-side, 
To  heere  theire  talke,  and  theire  com'nye. 

Ballad  of  King  Arthur  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  237). 

commorance,  commorancy  (kom'o-rans,  -ran- 
si),  n.     [<  commorant:  see  -ance,  -ancy.]      In 
law,  a  dwelling  or  ordinary  residence  in  a  place ; 
the  abiding  in  or  inhabiting  of  a  place. 
Commorancy  consists  in  usually  lying  there. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  iv.  19. 

commorant  (kom'6-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  com- 
moran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cbmmorari,  abide,  sojourn, 
<  com^  (intensive)  -I-  morari,  stay,  delay,  <  mo- 
ra, delay.  See  demur.]  I.  a.  Dwelling;  ordi- 
narily residing;  inhabiting:  now  only  in  legal 
phraseology. 

He  was  commoi-ant  in  the  university. 
Quoted  in  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  Pref.,  p.  iii. 

The  Italian  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  commoraTit 

in  Italy  doe  alwaies  at  their  meales  use  a  little  f orke  [1608]. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I,  106. 

Il.t  n.  [ML.  commorans  in  villa.]  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England,  a  graduate  resi- 
dent within  the  precincts  of  the  university  and 
a  member  of  the  senate,  but  not  belonging  to  a. 
college. 

Kabbi  Jacob,  a  Jew  bom,  whom  I  remember  for  a  long 
time  a  commorant  in  the  University. 

Bp,  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  10. 

commorationt  (kom-o-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  com- 
moratio{n-),<  commordri,  pp.  commoratus,  abide : 
see  commorant,]  A  staying,  tarrying,  or  so- 
journing: as,  "his  commoration  among  them," 
Bp,  Hall, 

commorientt  (ko-mo'ri-ent),  a,     [<  L.  commo- 
rien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  commorl,  die  together  or  at  the 
same  time,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  mori,  die.]    Dy- 
ing at  the  same  time. 
ComTUorient  fates  and  times. 

Sir  G,  Buck,  Hist.  Rich.  III.,  p.  86. 

commorset  (ko-m&rs'),  n,  [Formed  on  the  model 
of  remorse,]    Compassion ;  pity ;  sympathy. 

Yet  doth  calamity  attract  eommorse. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  i.  46. 

commos  (kom'os),  n. ;  pi.  commoi  (-oi).  [Gr. 
Kofi/id;,  a  lamenting  song,  a  beating  of  the  breast 
in  lamentation,  ong.  a  striking,  <  icotttuv,  strike. 
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Cf.  comma,  of  same  ult.  origin.]  In  arte.  Gr. 
tragedy,  a  song  or  clioric  passage  sung  "by  an 
actor  from  the  stage  in  alternation  with  the 
chorus,  and  expressive  of  sorrow  or  lamentation. 
commote^  (ko-mof),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
moted, ppr.  commoting.  [<  L.  commotus,  pp.  of 
commovere,  move,  disturb:  see  commove,  com- 
motlon.'\  To  commove;  disturb;  stir  up;  throw 
into  commotion.     [Eare.] 

It  was  incidental  to  the  closeness  of  relationship  into 
which  we  had  brought  ourselves,  that  an  unfriendly  state 
of  feeling  could  not  occur  between  any  two  members  [of 
the  Brook  Farm  Community]  without  the  whole  society 
l)eing  more  or  less  commoted  and  made  uncomfortable 
thereby.  Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  p.  165. 

commote^t,  commott,  »■  [<  W.  cwmmwd,  a 
subdivision  of  a  hundred.]  In  Wales,  half  a 
hundred;  fifty  villages. 

Comnwtes  seemeth  to  be  compounded  of  the  preposition 
con  and  mot,  1,  verbum,  dictio,  a  word  or  saying,  and  sig- 
ni&eth  in  Wales  a  part  of  a  shire,  as  a  hundred  anno  28 
H.  8  cap.  3.  It  Is  written  commoithes,  anno  4  H,  4  cap.  17, 
and  is  vsed  for  a  gathering  made  vpon  the  people  (as  it 
seemeth)  of  this  or  that  hundred,  by  Welshmen. 

Minsheu  (1617). 

commotion  (ko-mo'shon),  n.  [=F.  commotion, 
OF.  comodon  =  Pr.  commoeio  =  Sp.  conmooion 
=  Pg.  eommog3,o  =  It.  oommoeione,  <  L.  commo- 
*Jo(»-),  <  commovere,  pp.  commotus,  move,  dis- 
place, agitate,  disturb:  see  commove.']  1.  A 
violent  movement  or  agitation :  as,  the  commo- 
tion of  the  sea. 

From  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 
Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  the  angelic  throng. 
And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  com,motwn.  Milton,  P.  L. ,  vi.  310. 

Hence  —  2.  Tumult  of  people ;  political  or  so- 
cial disturbance;  turbvdenoe;  disorder;  sedi- 
tion; insurrection. 

When  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  commotions,  he  not  ter- 
rified. Luke  xxi.  9. 

The  like  Commotion  of  the  Commons  was  at  the  same 
Time  also  in  Cambridgeshire.     Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  139. 

3.  Mental  agitation;  perturbation;  disorder 
of  mind ;  excitement. 

Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  3. 
He  could  not  debate  anything  without  some  commotion. 

Clarendon. 

commotionert  (ko-m6'shon-6r),  n.     [<  cotnmo- 
tion  +  -ej-1.]     One  who  excites  commotion. 
A  dangerous  coinmotioner.  Bacon,  Obs.  on  a  Libel. 

That  ordinary  commotioncj;  the  lie, 
Is  father  of  most  quaiTels  in  this  climate. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  ii.  1. 

commotive  (ko-mo'tiv),  a.     [=  It.  eommotivo, 

<  ML.  commotivus,  serving  to  excite  or  disturb, 

<  L.  commotus :  see  commote'^  and  -ive.]  Subject 
to  commotion;  disturbed;  agitated.     [Eare.] 

Th'  Eternall,  knowing 
The  Seas  commotiue  and  inconstant  flowing. 
Thus  curbed  her. 

Sylvesti^r,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 

commove  (ko-mov'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eom- 
moved,  ppr.  commoving.  [<  ME.  commoeven, 
commeven  =  OP.  commuver,  P.  commouvoir  =  Sp. 
conmover  =  Pg.  commover  =  It.  commuovere,  com- 
motere,  <  L.  commovere,  move,  displace,  agitate, 
disturb,  <  com-,  together,  +  movere,  move:  see 
move.]  To  put  in  motion ;  disturb ;  agitate ;  un- 
settle; throw  into  commotion.     [Ears.] 

He  who  has  seen  the  sea  comTnoved  with  a  great  hurri- 
cane thinks  of  it  very  differently  from  him  who  has  seen 
it  only  in  a  calm.  The  Century,  XXVII.  189. 

communal  (kom'ii-nal),  a.  [=  Gr.  commimal- 
(in  oomp.)=  Dan.  kommunal,  <  P.  communal  = 
Pr.  eomunal  =  Sp.  comunal  =  It.  comunale,<  ML. 
communaUs,  <  communa,  communia,  a  commune  : 
see  commune'^  and  common,  ».]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  commune ;  belonging 
to  the  people  of  a  commune  :  as,  communal  or- 
ganization ;  communal  land. 

The  system  of  communal  tenure,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  hostile  to  permanent  or  even  transient  improvement, 
because  it  left  the  personal  advantage  of  outlay  on  such 
land  insecure.       Thorold  Rogei'S,  Work  and  Wages,  p.  91. 

Did  the  primitive  communal  ownership  survive,  there 
would  survive  the  primitive  communal  control  of  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  land  by  individuals  or  by  groups  of  them. 
//.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  86. 

The  year  1200  may  be  regarded  as  the  date  at  which  the 
communal  constitution  of  London  was  completed. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  §  803. 

2.  Communistic.     See  commnnalisni. 

They  bought  at  Xauvoo  houses  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date them,  but  very  little  land,  renting  such  farms  as  they 
needed.  They  lived  there  on  a  communal  system,  and  ate 
in  a  great  dining  room. 

Nordhof,  Communistic  .Societies  of  the  U.  S. 

communalism  (kom'u-nal-izm).  H.  [<  p.  com- 
inunalisme,  <   communal,  communal,  -I-   -isme. 
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-ism.  ]  The  theory  of  government  by  communes 
or  corporations  of  towns  and  districts,  adopted 
by  many  republicans  in  Prance  and  elsewhere  ; 
the  doctrine  that  every  commune,  or  at  least 
every  important  city  commune,  should  be  vir- 
tually an  independent  state  in  itself,  and  the 
nation  merely  a  federation  of  such  states. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  the  autonomy  of  Paris  is  an 
old  one,  audJias  been  supported  by  many  able  and  respect- 
able Frenchmen.  One  in  favor  of  the  movement  is,  how- 
ever, properly  called  a  communalist,  and  not  a  communist, 
and  the  movement  itself  is  communalism — not  commu- 
nism.       E.  T.  Ely,  French  and  German  Socialism,  p.  21. 

There  were  several  Socialist  journals,  all  of  which  advo- 
cated Bakunin's  programme.  Anarchy  or  Communalism; 
that  is  to  say,  the  absolute  independence  of  each  com- 
mune. Orpen,  tr.  of  Laveleye's  Socialism,  p.  234. 

communalist  (kom'u-nal-ist),  n.  [<  P.  com- 
munaliste,  <  communal,  communal,  +  -iste,  -ist.] 
One  who  believes  in  or  advocates  communalism. 

communalistic  (kom"u-na-lis'tik),  a.  [<  com- 
munalist +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  communalism:  as,  communalistic  doctrines. 

communard  (kom'u-nard),  n.  [P.  communard, 
<  commune  (see  commune  of  Paris  (b),  under  com- 
mune^) +  -ard,  in  a  depreciatory  sense.]  One 
who  advocates  government  by  communes;  a 
communalist ;  especially,  a  member  or  support- 
er of  the  Paris  commune  of  1871. 

The  federal  republic  has  always  been  the  favorite  ideal 
of  the  Democrats  of  Spain  and  of  the  Conrmiunards  of 
Paris.  Roe,  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  5. 

commune^  (kg-mtin'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
muned, ppr.  communing.  [<  P.  communier  (only 
in  sense  2)  (cf.  OP.  comunier,  >  the  older  E. 
verb  common,  where  the  accent  has  regularly 
receded),  <  L.  communicare,  share,  impart,  LL. 
also  make  common  or  base  (LL.  and  ML.  also 
receive  the  communion),  <  communis,  common: 
see  common,  v.,  and  communicate.']    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  converse;  talk  together  famiUarlyj  im- 
part ideas  and  sentiments  mutually;  inter- 
change thoughts  or  feelings. 

There  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  commun.e  with 
thee.  Ex.  xxv.  22. 

If  you  could  but  learn  to  commune  vfitii  your  own  hearts, 
and  know  what  noble  company  you  can  make  them,  you 
would  little  regard  the  elegance  and  splendours  of  the 
worthless.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxiii. 

2.  To  partake  of  the  eucharist  or  Lord's  sup- 
per ;  receive  the  communion :  a  common  use  of 
the  word  in  America  and  in  Wales. 

To  commune  under  both  kinds.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Il.t  trans.  To  cause  to  partake  of  the  eucha- 
rist.    Gesta  Bomanorum. 

commune^  (kom  '  iin),  n.  [<  commune^,  v.] 
Pamiliar  interchange  of  ideas  or  sentiments; 
communion ;  intercourse ;  friendly  conversa- 
tion. 

A  Spirit  seemed 
To  stand  beside  him —  .  .  . 
Held  commune  with  him.      Shelley,  Alastor. 

Days  of  happy  commiune.  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxvi. 

commune^  (kom'un),  n.  [=  Dan.  hommune,  < 
P.  commune,  <  ML.  communa,  communia,  a  com- 
munity, territorial  district :  see  common,  a.  and 
n.]  1 .  In  general,  a  community  organized  for 
the  protection  and  promotion  of  local  interests, 
and  subordinate  to  the  state ;  the  government 
or  governing  body  of  such  a  community. 

In  1070,  the  citizens  of  Mans  established  a  sworn  con- 
federacy, which  they  called  commfiune,  in  order  to  oppose 
the  oppressions  of  Godfrey  of  Mayenne. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  xcv. 

Apart  from  the  government  by  Roman  officials,  every 
province  appears  to  have  had,  at  least  under  the  empire, 
a  provincial  assembly  or  diet  of  its  own  (concilium  or 
commune),  and  these  diets  are  interesting  as  the  first  at- 
tempts at  representative  assemblies. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  886. 

"  The  commune  of  Florence,"  said  Villani,  "lost  in  these 
two  years  "  (for  the  famine,  beginning  in  1328,  lasted  into 
the  year  1330)  "more  than  sixty  thousand  florins  of  gold 
in  the  support  of  the  people," 

C.  E.  Nm-ton,  Church-buildhig  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  210. 

The  monastery  has  through  all  the  ages  been  at  its  best 
a  private  commuTie,  carrying  down  a  primitive  custom  by 
means  of  a  religious  enthusiasm. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  4. 

Specifically — 2.  The  smallest  administrative 
division  of  Prance,  governed  in  its  local  affairs 
by  a  mayor  and  municipal  council ;  a  munici- 
pality or  township.  In  the  country  a  commune  some- 
times embraces  a  number  of  villages.  Similar  adminis- 
trative divisions  so  named  exist  in  Italy,  Belgium,  etc. 

3.  The  people  or  body  of  citizens  of  a  com- 
mune.— 4.  In  Eussia,  the  community  of  peas- 
ants in  a  village.  See  mir — The  commune  of 
Paris,  (a)  A  revolutionary  committee  which  took  tlie  place 
of  the  municipality  of  Paiis  in  the  French  revolution  of 
17S9,  and  soon  usurped  the  supreme  authority  in  the  state. 
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It  was  suppressed  by  the  Convention  in  1794.  (i)  A  com- 
mittee or  body  of  communalists  who  in  1871  ruled  over 
Paris  for  a  brief  period  after  the  retirement  of  the  Qemiau 
troops,  but  were  suppressed,  after  severe  fighting  and 
much  damage  to  the  city,  by  troops  under  the  authority 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  France.     See  commwialism. 

commune^t,  <i-  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form 
of  common. 

commune  bonum  (ko-mu'ne  bo'num).  [L. : 
commune,  neut.  of  communis,  common ;  honum, 
a  good  thing :  see  common,  a.,  bona,  and  boonS,] 
A  common  good ;  a  benefit  to  all ;  a  matter  of 
mutual  or  general  advantage. 

Communer^  (ko-mu'ner),  n.  One  who  com- 
munes or  oommimicates. 

communer^  (kom'u-ner),  n.  [<  commune^,  n., 
+  -eri.]  A  member  of  a  commune ;  a  commu- 
nalist. 

The  popular  school  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  Gemein- 
de,  or  commune,  and  the  communers  have  not  in  general 
found  themselves  able  to  forego  the  income  from  school 
fees.  Science,  VIII.  693. 

communicability  (ko-mu"ni-ka-bil'i-ti),  n.  [= 
p.  communicability,  etc.;  as  communicable  (see 
-bility).]  1.  The  quality  of  being  communicable; 
capability  of  being  imparted,  as  by  contact  or 
intercourse. 

The  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  cerebro-spinal  fe- 
ver remains  still  unsettled,  but  the  weight  of  authority 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the  communicabU. 
ity  of  the  disease.  Encyc^Brit.,  XVL  11. 

2.  In  logic,  capability  of  being  common  to  sev- 
eral things.  Thus,  the  characteristics  of  the  sun,  though 
peculiar  to  that  lummary,  possess  communicability,  inas- 
much as  there  might  be  two  suns. 
communicable  (ko-mii'ni-ka-bl),  a.  [=  F.  com- 
municable =  Sp.  comunicabie  =  Pg.  communica- 
vel  =  It.  comunicabile,  <  ML.  eommunieabilis,  <  L. 
communicare,  communicate  :  see  communicate.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  communicated,  (a)  Capable 
of  being  imparted  ;  transferable  ;  conf erable  (upon) :  as, 
communicable  ideas,  news,  etc. 

Eternal  life  is  communicable  to  all. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  §  20. 
Things  not  reveal'd  which  the  invisible  King, 
Only  Omniscient,  hath  suppress'd  in  night, 
To  none  communicable  in  earth  or  heaven. 

Milton,  V.  L.,  vii.124. 

(b)  Contagious ;  infectious. 

Manners  are  very  com-municablej  men  catch  them  from 
each  other.  Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

(c)  Able  to  impart  or  communicate  ideas ;  commonly  un- 
derstood. 

Vulgar  instruction  requiring  also  vulgar  and  communi- 
cable termes,  notclerkly  orvncouthe  as  are  all  these  of  the 
Greeke  and  Latino  languages. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  133. 

2.  Communicative;  ready  to  converse  or  im- 
part information. 

Be  communicable  with  your  friends. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iii.  2. 

Perhaps  Sir  Hugo  would  have  been  communicable  enough 

without  that  kind  motive.    George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda. 

communicableness  (ko-mii'ni-ka-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  communicable. 

The  antieut  Hebrew  had  the  same  Fortune  that  the  Greek 

and  Latin  Tongues  had,  to  fall  from  being  naturally  spoken 

any  where,  to  lose  their  general  Communicableness  and 

Vulgarity,  andtobecomeonly  School  and  Book-Languages. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  60. 

communicably  (ko-mii'ni-ka-bli),  adv.  In  a 
communicable  manner ;  witt  communication. 

communicant  (ko-mii'ni-kant),  a.  and  n.  [=  G. 
Dan.  Icommunilcant,  n.,  =  Pi  communicant  =  Sp. 
It.  comunicante  =  Pg.  communicante,  <  L.  com- 
municaxi.{t-)s,  ppr.  of  communicare,  communi- 
cate: see  communicate.]  I.  a.  Communicating; 
imparting.     Coleridge.     [Eare.] 

II.  n.  One  who  communicates  at  the  Lord's 
table ;  one  who  is  entitled  to  partake  of  the  sac- 
rament at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

A  constant  frequenter  of  worship,  and  a  never-faihiig 
monthly  communicant.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

COmmunicantes  (ko-mu-ni-kan'tez),  n.  [So 
called  from  the  first'word,  L.  commmiicantes,'pl. 
of  communican(t-)s,  ppr.  of  communicare,  com- 
municate.] In  the  Eoman  canon  of  the  mass, 
the  prayer  following  the  commemoration  or 
memento  of  the  living,  and  containing  the  com- 
memoration of  the  saints.  Also  called  infra 
actionem. 

communicate  (ko-mu'ni-kat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
communicated,  ppr.  communicating.  [<  L.  com- 
municatus,  pp.  of  communicare  (>  It.  comuni- 
care,  etc. :  see  common,  v.),  impart,  share,  make 
common,  commune  (hence  lilt.  B.  commune^, 
v.,  and  common,  v.),  <  communis,  common:  see 
common,  a.  and  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  ^ve  to 
another  as  a  partaker ;  bestow  or  confer  in  joint 
possession;  impart  knowledge  or  a  share  of: 
as,  to  communicate  intelligence,  news,  opinions, 


communicate 

or  facts ;  to  communicate  a  disease :  with  to 
{formerly  with)  before  the  person  receiving. 

Their  opinion  is,  tliat  Buch  secrete  and  lioly  tilings  aa 
tliey  are  siiould  not  raslily  and  imprudently  be  communi- 
cated with  the  common  people.    HaJduyt's  Voyages,  I.  253. 

It  was  my  liap  to  see  his  book  in  a  learned  Gentlemans 
hand,  .  .  .  who  very  kindly  communicated  the  same  to  me 
for  a  little  space.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  74. 

He  communicated  those  thoughts  only  with  the  Lord 
Bigby.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion,  viii.  §  180. 

Where  God  is  worshipped,  there  he  communicates  his 
blessings  and  holy  influences. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 

They  read  all  they  would  communicate  to  their  hearers. 

Watts. 
St.  To  share  in  or  participate;  have  in  com- 
mon. 

To  thousands  that  communicate  our  loss. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejauus,  iii.  1. 

After  muchstirre,  Almagro  and  Picarro  became  friends 
and  agreed  to  communicate  Purses  and  Titles. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  867. 

3.  To  administer  the  eucharist  or  eommiinion 
to. 

There  is  infinitely  more  reason  why  infants  may  be  com,- 
municated  than  why  they  may  not  be  baptized. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  137. 
The  chalice  should  never  have  turn-over  lips,  which  are 
extremely  liable  to  cause  accident  in  communicating  the 
faithful.  F.  Q.  Lee. 

=  Syn.  1.  Communicate,  Impart.  These  words  agree  in  ex- 
pressing the  shai-ing  of  something  with  another,  generally 
something  not  concrete,  as  information,  news,  hope,  fears. 
Impart  may  be  used  of  things  concrete,  aa  food.  As  to 
things  intangible,  ctymmunviate  is  the  more  general,  and 
impart  expresses  more  of  the  idea  of  sharing  or  intimacy. 
We  may  com.m.unicate  unconsciously;  we  impart  by  inten- 
tion. 

Good,  the  more 
Com,municated,  more  abundant  grows. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  V.  72. 
He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none ;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise. 

Luke  iii.  11. 

'II.  intrans.  1.  To  have  a  share;  take  part; 
participate :  followed  by  in,  formerly  also  by 
with,  before  the  thing  shared. 

The  place  itself  .  .  .  did  afterward  cmrmiunicate  in  the 
benefits  sent  from  the  Lord.  2  Mac.  v.  20. 

Ye  have  well  done,  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my 
affliction.  Phil.  iv.  14. 

2.  To  have  a  connecting  passage  or  means 
of  transition;  have  communication:  said  of 
things,  and  generally  followed  by  with :  as,  the 
lake  communicates  with  the  sea  by  means  of  the 
river. 

The  whole  body  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  such  canals 
which  all  coimmunicate  vnth  one  another. 

ArbuthnA)t,  Aliments. 

The  houses  comffminicate.  Johnson. 

3.  To  have  or  hold  intercourse  or  interchange 
of  thoughts:  said  of  persons. 

But  in  dear  words  of  human  speech 
We  two  commitnicate  no  more. 

Tennyson,  In  Memori^m,  Ixxxv. 

4.  To  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  or  commu- 
nion :  used  absolutely  or  followed  by  with. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  formally  reconciled 
to  the  Chui'ch  of  Home,  but  he  certainly  had  scruples  about 
communicating  with  the  Church  of  England. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  !Eng.,  vi. 

In  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  it  was  decreed  that  any 
believer  should  communicate  at  least  once  a  year — at 
Easter.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  10. 

Communicatet  (ko-mu'ni-kat),  a.  [L.  commu- 
JMfiate,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  1.  Communicated; 
shared.    Bacon. —  2.  Communicative. 

That  every  man,  after  the  measure  of  his  faith,  shuld 
be  brotherly  conivmunicat  with  his  neighbors,  and  distrib- 
ute vnto  them  that  thing  he  hath  learned. 

Calvin,  Four  Sermons,  i. 

communication  (ko-mu-ni-ka'shon),  m.  [= 
D.  kommunilcatie  =  Dan.  Jcommunifcation,  <  ¥. 
communication  =  Sp.  comunicaeion  =  Pg.  com- 
mmnicaqao  =  It.  comunicazione,  <  L.  communi- 
catio{n-),  <  communicare,  communicate :  see 
eommunicate.^  1.  The  act  of  communicating. 
(tit)  A  conference  ;  a  joint  deliberation. 

The  Alderman  and  his  Bredern  shall  assemble  in  their 
Halle,  and  dryncke  ;  and  there  haue  a  curteys  Communy- 
cacion  for  the  weele  of  the  seld  Glide. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  188. 
(6t)  An  act  done  in  common  with  others  ;  a  joint  trans- 
action. 

Tliat  euery  brother  and  suster  be  gouerned  and  reuled 
be  the  Aldirraan  and  maistres  in  ridyngge,  and  alle  othere 
communiccKouns  lef ul  nedef ul  and  spedef ul  for  the  Frater- 
nite.  English  Gilds  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  460. 

(c)  The  act  of  imparting,  conferring,  or  bestowing :  as,  the 
communication  of  secrets,  (d)  The  act  of  sharing  or  par- 
ticipating. 

They  who  have  the  true  taste  of  conversation  enjoy 
themselves  in  a  com/mu7iication  of  each  other's  excellen- 
cies. Steele,  Spectator,  No.  422. 

(«)  Participation  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
72 
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All  by  communicating  of  one,  become,  as  to  that  com- 
munication, one.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  ix. 

2.  Interchange  of  thoughts,  opinions,  or  infor- 
mation by  speech  or  writing. 

Use  no  French,  but  mere  English,  to  the  French  in  all 
communication  whatsoever. 

Camden,  Remains,  Languages. 
In  the  way  of  argument  .  .  .  and  friendly  communica- 
*»™-  SlMk.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  2. 

_  Secrets  may  be  carried  so  far  aa  to  stop  the  communica- 
tion necessary  among  all  who  have  the  management  of 
affairs.  Su<lft. 

3t.  Association;  companionship;  intercourse. 

Evil  communications  [revised  version,  "  company  doth  "] 
corrupt  good  manners.  i  Cor.  xv.  83. 

4.  Means  of  communicating;  the  way  and  the 
means  of  passing  from  place  to  place,  as  a  strait 
or  channel  between  seas  or  lakes,  a  road  be- 
tween cities  or  settlements,  a  gallery  between 
apartments  in  a  house  or  a  fortification,  the 
route  by  which  an  army  communicates  with  its 
base  of  operations,  etc. 

While  the  main  body  of  Meade's  army  was  marching 
southward  to  meet  Lee  at  Culpepper,  Lee  was  moving 
rapidly  northward  on  parallel  roads  to  lay  hold  of  Meade's 
communications. 

W.  Swinton,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  p.  S78. 

5.  That  which  is  communicated  or  imparted; 
information  or  intelligence  imparted  by  speech 
or  writing;  a  document  or  message  imparting 
information. —  6.  In  rhet.,  a  figure  by  which  a 
speaker  or  writer  represents  his  hearer  or 
reader  as  participating  in  his  sentiments,  by 
the  use  of  the  pronoun  we  instead  of  /  or  you. — 
Privileged  communication,  in  law:  (a)  A  communica- 
tion between  such  persons  or  under  such  circumstances 
that  it  involves  no  liability  for  defamation,  except  where 
express  malice  is  shown,  (h)  A  communication  between 
such  persons  or  under  such  circumstances  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  right  to  prove  it  as  an  admission  by  calling  the 
receiver  of  it  as  a  witness.  Also  called  confidential  com- 
munication. 

communication-plate  (kg-mii-ni-ka'shon-plat), 
n.  In  Polygoa,  one  of  the  perforated  partitions 
or  incomplete  septa  between  contiguous  cells 
or  zooecia  of  the  coenoeoi'um;  a  rosette-plate. 

communication- valve  (ko  -  mil  -  ni  -  ka '  shgn- 
valv),  n.  A  valve  in  the  steam-pipe  which  con- 
nects the  boiler  with  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine.  * 

communicative  (kg-mii'ni-ka-tiv),  a.  [=  P. 
communicatif  =  Vi" comunicatiu  =  Sp.  It.  oomu- 
nicatvuo  =  Pg.  communicativo,  <  ML.  communica- 
tivus,  <  Lf  communicatus,  pp.  of  communicare, 
communicate:  see  communicate.']  1.  Inclined 
to  communicate  or  confer;  ready  to  impart; 
liberal:  as,  to  be  mutually  communicative  of 
benefits. 

The  love  God  requires  of  us  is  an  operative,  material, 
and  communicative  love. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  70. 
They  deserve  not  the  name  of  that  communicative  and 
noble  profession  [gardening]. 

Evelyn,  CalendariumHortense. 

2.  Disposed  to  impart  or  disclose  knowledge, 
facts,  or  opinions;  f ree  in  oommxmicating ;  not 
reserved;  open;  talkative. 

Mr.  Boswell's  frankness  and  gaiety  made  everybody  coTti- 
municative.  Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 

3.  Disposed  to  communion  with  others. 

The  Morning  and  Evening  Order  began,  like  the  Brevi- 
ary, with  the  Lord's  Prayer :  but  the  communicative  spirit 
of  the  Keformation,  where  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
was  concerned,  was  shown  at  once  even  in  this  point. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Chm-ch  of  Eng.,  xv. 

4.  Adapted  or  intended  for  communicating. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  the  first  stages  of  com- 
municative expression,  all  these  three  [gesture,  grimace, 
utterance]  were  used  together,  each  for  the  particular 
purposes  which  it  was  best  calculated  to  serve. 

Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIIL  767. 

5t.  Capable  of  being  eommrmicated;  commu- 
nicable. 

That  beauty  was  tqo  communicative  and  divine  a  thing 
to  be  made  a  property,  and  confined  to  one  at  once. 

Shaftesbury,  Characteristics  (ed.  1732),  p.  196. 

commuilicatively  (kg-m-a'ni-ka-tiv-li),  adv.  In 
a  communicative  manner;  by  communication. 

Milton. 

The  manifestation  of  his  glory  shall  arise  to  us ;  we  shall 
have  it  communicatively.      Goodwin,  Works,  III.  iii.  115. 

communicativeness  (ko-mu'ni-ka-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  communicative; 
readiness  to  impart  to  others;  freedom  from 
reserve ;  talkativeness. 

I  was  courteously  received  by  a  worthy  old  house- 
keeper, who,  with  the  civility  and  communicativeness  of 
her  order,  showed  me  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Irving,  Sketch-Bobk,  p.  334. 

communicator  (ko-mu'ni-ka-tor),  «.  [<  LL. 
communicator,  <  LV  communicare,  communicate : 


communion-cloth 

see  communicate.']  One  who  or  that  which  com- 
municates.   Boyle.. 

communicatory  (ko-mii'ni-ka-to-rl),  a.  [=  F. 
communicatoire  =  Sp.  comunicaiorio,  <  ML.  com- 
municatorius,  <  LL.  communicator :  see  commu- 
nicator.] Imparting  knowledge.  Barrow. — 
Communicatory  letters.  See  commendatm-y  letters, 
under  commendatory. 

communio  (ko-mii'ni-6),  re.  [L.  (LL.)  commii- 
nio:  see  communion.]  An  anthem  in  the  Ro- 
man missal,  said  by  the  celebrant  after  he  has 
taken  the  ablutions,  in  the  Mozarabic  rite  it  is  sung 
by  the  choir.  Originally  it  was  sung  between  the  verses  of 
a  psalm  as  a  communion  anthem  wliUe  the  people  were 
communicating.    See  communion. 

communion  (ko-mii'nyon),  n.  [<  late  ME.  com- 
munyone  =  F.  communion  =  Pr.  communion,  co- 
munion  =  Sp.  comunion  =  Pg.  communhSo  =  It. 
comunione  =  D.  communie  =  G.  communion  = 
Dan.  hommunion  =  Sw.  communion,  <  L.  commu- 
nio(n-),  common  participation,  LL.  communion 
in  eccl.  sense,  <  communis,  common:  see  cowi- 
mon,  a.,  and  commune'^,_  v.]  1.  Participation  in 
something,  especially  in  ideas  and  sentiments 
held  in  common;  hence,  fellowship ;  concord; 
association. 
What  commiunion  hath  light  with  darkness  ? 

2  Cor.  vi.  14. 
Yet  [thou],  so  pleased. 
Canst  raise  thy  creature  to  what  highth  thou  wilt 
Of  union  or  com/munion,  deified. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  429. 

2.  Intercourse  between  two  or  more  persons ; 
interchange  of  thoughts  or  interests ;  communi- 
cation. 

The  Israelites  had  never  any  comiminion  or  affairs  with 
the  Ethiopians.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  coTtimunixm  sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy.         Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  637. 

3.  Union  in  religious  worship,  or  in  doctrine 
and  discipline ;  religious  fellowship :  as,  mem- 
bers in  full  communion. 

Bare  communion  with  a  good  church  can  never  alone 
make  a  good  man ;  if  it  could,  we  should  have  no  bad 
ones.  South. 

He  desired  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  calls  the  people 
of  God,  meaning  Mr.  Gilford's  little  congregation,  and  the 
handful  of  persons  within  his  circuit  who  were  in  com,- 
munion  with  them.  Southey,  Buuyan,  p.  29. 

4.  A  body  of  Christians  who  have  one  common 
faith,  but  not  necessarily  ecclesiastical  union; 
a  religious  denomination. 

A  general  histoiy  of  the  Eastern  Communion  is  a  thing 
which  does  not  exist.     J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  6. 

5.  The  act  of  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist ;  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper ; 
also,  the  elements  of  the  eucharist. 

Of  the  several  names  by  which  the  supper  of  the  Lord 
has  been  distinguished,  that  of  the  holy  communion  is  the 
one  which  the  Church  of  England  has  adopted. 

Eden,  Churchman's  Theol,  Diet.,  p.  102. 

6t.  Common  action;  common  consent;  public 
act. 

Men  .  .  .  served  and  praised  God  by  commiunion  and 
in  public  manner.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

Close  communion,  among  Baptists,  communion  in  the 
Lord's  supper  with  Baptists  only :  a  practice  based  on  the 
belief  that  all  who  have  not  received  baptism  by  immer- 
sion are  in  reality  unbaptized,  and  hence  not  entitled  to 
communion.  Those  who  hold  this  belief  are  called  close- 
com^numoTi  Baptists,  or  close-communionists,  indistinction 
from  another  class  of  Baptists  opposed  to  it,  and  hence 
called  open-com.munionists.  The  former  prevail  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  latter  in  Great  Britain. — Communion 
anthem  or  hymn,  an  anthem  or  hymn  sung  after  the  canon 
or  prayer  of  consecration  and  before  or  during  the  com- 
munion of  priest  and  people.  In  the  earty  church,  when 
all  the  faithful  not  under  discipline  communicated  as  a 
jule  every  Sunday,  several  psalms  or  hymns  with  anti- 
phons  seem  to  have  been  sung  at  this  time.  Survivals  of 
this  are  seen  in  the  Western  communio  and  in  the  koi. 
Twnikon  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  34th  psalm  was  espe- 
cially thus  used  in  primitive  times,  and  its  eighth  verse 
as  an  antiphon,  "O  taste  and  see,"  as  also  m  the  Mozara- 
bio  liturgy.  In  the  Anglican  Prayer-book  of  1649  the 
Agnus  is  directed  to  be  sung  during  the  communion  of 
the  people.  In  the  American  Prayer-book  a  hymn  im- 
mediately follows  the  canon.— Communion  elements, 
the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper.—  Communion  In  one  kind.  See  half-cmnmu- 
nioii.— Coimnunlon  office,  a  liturgical  form  appointed 
for  the  administration  of  the  holy  eucharist  or  Lord's  sup- 
per.— Holy  communion,  the  Lord's  supper;  the  eucha- 
rist. See  iord.— Open  communion,  among  Baptists, 
communion  with  other  Christians  than  those  who  have  re- 
ceived baptism  by  immersion.  See  close  communion,  above. 
=  Syn.  1.  Fellowship,  converse,  intercourse,  unity,  con- 
cord, agreement. 

communionable  (kg-mu'nygn-a^bl),  a.  [<  com- 
munion+  -able.]  Caipable  of,  or  open  to,  commu- 
nion. Is.  Taylor,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  p.  24. 

communional  (kg-mu'nygn-al),  a.  [<  commu- 
nion +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  a  communion:  as, 
''communional  sympathy,"  Ramilton. 

communion-cloth  (kg-mii'nygn-kl6th),  n.  A 
cloth  for  covering  the  commuiiion-table  at  the 
time  of  the  service. 


communion-cup 

communion-cup  (ko-mu'iiyon-kup),  ji.  A  ves- 
sel used  for  the  wine  of  the  communion;  a 
chalice.  Alter  the  Refurmation  this  name  was  substi- 
tuted for  chalice  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  England, 
and  the  cup  was  carefully  made  difterent  in  appearance 
from  the  old  chalice,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  bowl,  in 
the  absence  of  the  knop,  and  in  having  a  cover,  instead  of 
the  paten,  fitting  the  top  of  the  bowl.  It  is  now  made  in 
many  forms.    See  cut  under  chaiice. 

communion-rail  (ko-mii'nyon-ral),  n.  Same 
as  altar-rail. 

communion-table  (ko-mu'nyon-ta"bl),  n.  The 
table  at  or  near  which  the  communicants  sit 
or  kneel  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  on 
which  the  bread  and  wine  are  placed  for  distri- 
bution. 

communism  (kom'ii-nizm),  n.  [<  F.  commu- 
nisme,  <  commun,  common,  +  -isnie:  see  com- 
mon, commune",  n.,  and  -ism.~i  1.  An  economic 
system,  or  theory,  which  rests  upon  the  total  or 
partial  abolition  of  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty, actual  ownership  being  ascribed  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  or  to  the  state.  The  right 
of  the  state  to  control  the  means  of  production,  and  also 
the  distribution  and  consumption  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry, is  in  general  especially  emphasized  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  thettry.  In  some  communistic  schemes  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  the  control  of  his  own  labor  is 
also  denied,  each  one  being  required  to  do  that  which  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Such 
theories,  differing  in  details,  have  frequently  been  ad- 
vanced —  by  Plato  in  his  "  Republic,"  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
in  his  "Utopia,"  and  in  recent  times  by  many  writers  — 
and  have  not  infrequently  been  carried  into  execution  on 
a  small  scale,  as  in  the. Oneida  Community.  See  commu- 
nity, 

Comviunism,  in  its  ordinary  signification,  is  a  system  or 
form  of  common  life  in  which  the  right  of  private  or  fam- 
ily property  is  abolished  by  law,  mutual  consent,  or  vow. 
To  this  community  of  goods  may  be  added  the  disappear- 
ance of  family  life. 

Woolsey,  Communism  and  Socialism,  p.  1. 
Communism  is  the  name  that  has  been  given  to  the 
schemes  of  social  innovation  which  have  for  their  starting- 
point  the  attempted  overthrow  of  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate property.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  211. 
The  machinery  of  CoTrvmwnism,  like  existing  social  ma- 
chinery, has  to  be  framed  out  of  existing  human  nature  ; 
and  the  defects  of  existing  human  nature  will  generate  in 
the  one  the  same  evils  asln  the  other. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  41. 

2.  Communalism.  [An  improper  use.] 
communist  (kom'u-nist),  n. .  [=  D.  communist 
=  Gr.  Dan.  hommunist,  <  T.  eommuniste  (=  Sp. 
comunista  =  Pg.  communista),  <  commun,  com- 
mon, -I-  -iste :  see  common,  commune^,  n.,  and 
-!«<.]  1.  One  who  advocates  and  practises  the 
doctrines  of  communism. 

All  coTnmunisis  without  exception  propose  that  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  or  some  particular  division  of  the  people, 
as  a  village,  or  commune,  should  own  all  the  means  of 
production — land,  houses,  factories,  railroads,  canals,  etc. ; 
that  production  should  be  carried  on  in  common ;  and 
that  officers,  selected  in  one  way  or  another,  should  dis- 
tribute among  the  inhabitants  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

R.  T.  Ely,  French  and  German  Socialism,  p.  35. 

Discordant  theories  range  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
communist,  who  would  overturn  our  social  structures,  to 
those  of  the  timid,  half-hearted  believers  in  our  govern- 
ment, who  wish  to  go  back  to  restraints  and  powers  ex- 
erted by  the  monarchs  of  Europe. 

If.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  360. 

2.  An  advocate  of  eommunaUsm ;  a  member 
of  a  commune  ;  a  communalist Bible  Commu- 
nist, See  Perfectionist. 
communistic  (kom-u-nis'tik),  a.  [<  communist 
+  -jc]  1.  Relating  to  communists  or  commu- 
nism ;  according  with  the  principles  of  commu- 
nism: as,  communistic  theories;  communistic 
arrangements. 

Ho  cases  of  communistic  holding  have  as  yet  been  ad- 
duced from  records  of  the  early  period. 

D.  W.  Ross,  German  Land-holding,  p.  39. 

2.  Communalistic.  [An  improper  use.] 
communistically  (kom-u-nis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
accordance  with  communism  ;  in  a  communis- 
tic form  or  way. 
communitarian  (kp-mii-ni-ta'ri-an),  n.  [<  com^ 
munity  +  -arian.^  A  member  of  a  community ; 
a  member  of  a  communistic  association;  one 
who  believes  in  the  wisdom  of  community  life. 

These  mendacious  rogues  [our  neighbors]  circulated  a 
report  that  we  coynrriunUarians  were  exterminated,  to  the 
last  man,  by  severing  ourselves  asunder  with  the  sweep  of 
our  own  scythes !  —  and  that  the  world  had  lost  nothing  by 
this  little  accident. 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  p.  78. 

communition  (kom-u-nish'on),  n.  [<  commune 
+  -ition.']     Communion.     [Bare.] 

"  The  communition  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  and  "  Christ 
being  our  life,"  are  such  secret  glories,  that,  as  the  frui- 
tion of  them  is  the  portion  of  the  other  world,  so  also  is 
the  full  perception  and  understanding  of  them. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  309. 

community  (ko-mii'ni-ti),  n. ;  pi.  communities 
(-tiz).  [=  OF.  communite,  communete,  comunete, 
comonteit,  etc.  (>  E.  commonty,  the  older  form), 
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mod.  F.  community  =  Pr.  communitat  =  Sp.  co- 
munidad  =  Pg.  communidade  =  It.  comunitd,,  <  L. 
communita{t-)s,  fellowship,  a  sense  of  fellow- 
ship, ML.  also  a  society,  a  division  of  people, 
<  communis,  common:  see  common,  a.,  and  com- 
moiity.2    1.  Common  possession  or  enjoyment ; 
the  holding  or  sharing  of  interests,  possessions, 
or  privileges  in  common  by  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals: as.  a  community  of  goods;  community 
of  interests  between  husband  and  wife. 
Of  all  the  gi'iefs  that  mortals  share. 
The  one  that  seems  the  hardest  to  bear 
Is  the  grief  without  community. 

Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg. 
The  essential  community  of  nature  between  organic 
growth  and  inorganic  growth  is,  however,  most  clearly  seen 
on  observing  that  they  both  i-esult  in  the  same  way. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  43. 
The  natural  equality  of  the  Italians  is  visible  in  their 
community  of  good  looks  as  well  as  good  manners. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 

2.  Life  in  association  with  others ;  the  social 
state.     [Eare.] 

Confined 
To  cells,  and  unfrequented  woods,  they  knew  not 
The  fierce  vexation  of  community. 

Shirley,  The  Brothers,  iv.  1. 

3.  A  number  of  people  associated  together  by 
the  fact  of  residence  in  the  same  locality,  or  of 
subjection  to  the  same  local  laws  and  regula- 
tions ;  a  village,  township,  or  mimioipality. 

The  sympathetic  or  social  feelings  are  not  so  strong  be- 
tween different  communities  as  between  individuals  of 
the  same  community.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  9. 

With  them  [the  Slavic  nations]  the  rule  of  the  free- 
dom of  aequests  has  been  less  strictly  observed  than  in 
other  European  countries,  and  with  them,  accordingly, 
the  cfyfftimunity  continues  in  its  fullest  vigor. 

W.  E.  Beam,  Aryan  Household,  p.  240. 

A  great  many  of  the  manors  now  or  formerly  existing 
represent  ancient  communities  in  which,  little  by  little, 
the  authority  of  the  community  was  engrossed  by  the 
most  considerable  man  in  it,  until  he  became  the  lord, 
and  the  other  landholders  became  his  dependents. 

.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  41. 

4.  A  society  or  association  of  persons  having 
common  interests  or  privileges,  cormnercial, 
social,  political,  or  ecclesiastical,  and  subject 
to  the  same  regulations ;  now,  especially,  a  so- 
ciety of  this  nature  in  which  the  members  re- 
side together  or  in  the  same  locality :  as,  the 
Oneida  Community  (see  below). 

According  to  the  "Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Clothiers' 
Community,  1803,"  the  chief  object  of  the  Institution  was 
to  carry  out  the  legal  regulations  as  to  apprentices  in 
their  original  purity.     English  Qilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  clxxv. 

5.  The  body  of  people  in  a  state  or  common- 
wealth; the  public,  or  peoplfe  in  general:  used 
in  this  sense  always  with  the  definite  article. 

It  is  not  designed  lor  her  own  use,  but  for  the  whole 
community.  Addison,  Guardian. 

Burdens  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 

Hallam. 
6t.  Commonness;  frequency. 

Sick  and  blunted  with  cmmnunity. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

7.  In  logic,  the  being  possessed  in  common  by 
several  subjects — Brethren  of  the  Community. 
See  brother.—  Commtlnity  of  goods,  the  holdingof  goods 
in  common,  hnplying  common  ownership  and  common 
use  and  enjoyment,  but  not,  in  law,  the  right  of  partition 
or  severance.—  Community  property,  in  civil  law  (and 
in  the  States  of  California,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  Texas, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and  formerly  Missouri, 
and  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona),  the  property  of  hus- 
band and  wife  exclusive  of  the  antenuptial  property  of 
either,  and  of  property  acquired  by  either  by  bequest,  in- 
heritance, or  gift.  All  other  acquisitions  during  mar- 
riage are  the  joint  property  of  both,  and  the  husband  has 
the  active  power  of  disposal  during  the  life  of  both,  the 
wife's  rights  being  meanwhile  passive.  On  the  death  of 
either,  the  survivor  administers,  much  as  in  the  case  of 
partnership,  the  survivor  being  entitled  to  one  half,  and 
the  heirs,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  to  the  other  half. —  House 
commimity,  an  early  form  of  organization  in  which  the 
heirs  of  a  given  ancestor  and  their  heirs  in  turn  continued 
to  live  together,  upon  the  common  inheritance,  with  a 
common  dwelling  and  common  table. — Oneida  Commu- 
nity, a  religious  society  or  brotherhood,  the  Bible  Commu- 
nists or  Perfectionists,  established  in  1847  on  Oneida  creek, 
in  Lenox  township,  Madison  county.  New  York,  by  John 
H.  Noyes,  after  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  it  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1834,  and  at  Putney,  Ver- 
mont, in  1837.  A  branch  of  the  Oneida  Community  also  ex- 
isted at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  but  has  now  been  with- 
drawn. Originally  the  Oneida  Community  was  strictly  com- 
munistic, all  property  and  all  children  belonging  primarily 
to  the  society,  and  the  restrictions  .of  marriage  being  en- 
tirely abolished ;  but  in  1879,  owiilg  to  the  increasing  de- 
mand of  public  opinion  that  the  social  practices  of  the 
society  should  be  abandoned,  marriage  and  family  life 
were  introduced,  and  in  1880  communism  of  property 
gave  place  to  a  joint-stock  system,  and  the  Community 
was  legally  incorporated  as  "the  Oneida  Community 
Limited."— Village  community,  an  early  form  of  or- 
ganization, in  which  the  land  belonged  to  the  village  the 
arable  land  being  allotted  by  it  to  the  members  or  house- 
holds of  the  community,  by  more  or  less  permanent  ar- 
rangements, the  waste  or  common  land  remaining  undi- 
vided. 
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commutability  (kg-mu-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  OP. 
commutabilite  =  Sp.  conmutabilidad,<.  ML.  *eo»i. 
mutabilita{t-)s,  <  L.  commatafiiK*,  commutable: 
see  commutable  and  -bility.']  The  quality  of 
being  commutable ;  interehangeableness.  Also 
commutableness. 
The  commutability  of  terms.  Latham. 

commutable  (ko-mii'ta-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  conmu- 
table  =  Pg.  commutavel  =  It.  commutabile,  <  L. 
commutabilis,  <  commutare,  change:  see  earth 
mute.l  Capable  of  being  exchanged  or  mu- 
tually changed;  interchangeable. 
Here  the  predicate  and  subject  are  not  commutable. 

Whately,  Logic. 

commutableness  (ko-mu'ta-bl-nes),  n.  Same 
as  commutability. 

commutant  (ko-mu'tant),  n.  [<  L.  commu- 
tan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  commutare,  change:  see  com- 
mute.] In  alg^,  an  oblong  block  of  figures 
denoting  the  sum  of  a  number  of  products,  eaoll 
consisting  of  as  many  factors  as  the  block  has 
rows,  and  each  factor  being  formed  by  com- 
pounding as  umbrse  the  constituents  in  one  row 
the  different  terms  being  due  to  permutation 
with  change  of  sign,  in  every  possible  way,  of 
the  constituents  of  every  column  after  the  first. 

commutation  (kom-u-ta'shgn),  n.  [=  p.  com- 
mutation =  Pr.  commutatio  =  Sp.  conmutadmi 
=  Pg.  commutagao  =  It.  commutazione,  <  L. 
commutatio{n-),  <  commutare,  pp.  commutatus, 
change :  see  commute.']  1.  A  passing  from  one 
state  to  another ;  alteration ;  change. 

So  great  is  the  commutation,  that  the  soul  then  hated 
only  that  which  now  only  it  loves.  Smith,  Sermons. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  one  thing  for  another; 
exchange;  barter. 

By  giving  and  returning,  by  commerce  and  commutation. 

South,  Sermons. 

The  use  of  money  in  the  commerce  and  trafflck  of  man- 
kind, is  that  of  saving  the  commutdtion  of  more  bulky 
commodities.  Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 

3.  The  act  of  substituting  one  thing  for  an- 
other; substitution.  [This,  in  the  specific  ap- 
plications noted  below,  is  now  the  usual  signifi- 
cation of  the  word.] 

A  kind  of  mutual  commutaiimi  there  is  whereby  those 
concrete  names,  God  and  Man,  when  we  speak  of  Christ, 
do  take  interchangeably  one  another's  room. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  §  63. 

The  law  of  God  had  allowed  an  evasion,  that  is,  by  way 
of  commutation  or  redemption.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Specifically— (o)  In  law,  the  change  of  a  penalty  or  pun- 
ishment from  a  greater  to  a  less,  as  banishment  instead  of 
death. 

Suits  are  allowable  in  the  spiritual  courts  for  money 
agreed  to  be  given  as  a  commutation  for  penance. 

Blackstom. 
(b)  The  substitution  of  one  sort  of  payment  for  another,  or 
of  a  money  payment  in  lieu  of  the  performance  ot  com- 
pulsory duty  or  labor,  or  of  a  single  payment  in  lieu  of  a 
number  of  successive  payments,  usually  at  a  reduced  rate. 
See  commutation-ticket,  (c)  Milit,  the  money  value  of  al- 
lowances, such  as  quarters,  fuel,  forage,'etc.,  taken  in  place 
of  them.— Angle  of  commutation,  the  excess  of  the 
heliocentric  longitude  of  a  planet  over  that  of  the  earth.— 
Commutation  of  Tithes  Act,  an  English  statute  of  183ft 
(6  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  o.  71),  frequently  amended,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  tithes  in  money  and  prescritting  means 
for  valuing  them. 

commutation-ticket  (kom-u-ta'shon-tik«'et),  n. 
A  ticket  issued  at  a  reduced  rate  by  a  carrier 
of  passengers,  entitling  the  holder  to  be  car- 
ried over  a  given  route  a  limited  number  of 
times,  or  an  unlimited  number  during  a  certaia 
period.  ■ 

commutative  (kg-mii'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  eomwiir 
tatif  =  Pr.  comniutatiu  =  Sp.  eonmutativo  =  Pg. 
It.  commutatvvo,  <  ML.  *commutativus  (tern,  com- 
mutativa,  n.,  exchange),  <  L.  commutatus,  pp.  of 
commutare,  change:  see  commute.]  Relating- 
to  exchange;  interchangeable;  mutual:  as, 
commutative  justice  (that  is,  justice  which  is. 
mutually  done  and  received). 

This  is  the  measure  of  commutative  justice,  or  of  that 
justice  which  supposes  exchange  of  things  profitable  tor 
things  profltable.       Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  461. 

Commutative  combination,  in  alg.,  a  mode  of  comhi- 
nation  in  which  the  order  of  the  elements  is  indifferent. 
—Commutative  contract,  a  contract  in  which  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  gives  and  receives  an  equivalent. 
—  Commutative  multiplication,  a  mode  of  multiph- 
cation  in  which  the  order  of  the  factois  is  indifferent- 
Commutative  principle,  a  rule  of  algebra  permitting 
the  reversal  of  the  order  of  combination  of  two  terms  oi 
factors. 

commutatively  (kg-mu'ta-tiv-li),  adv.  Byway 
of  exchange.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

commutator  (kom'u-ta-tor),  ».  [=  Pg.  «»- 
mutador,  <  L.  as  if  *commutat(}r,  <  commutare, 
pp.  commutatus,  change:  see  commute.]  !• 
An  apparatus  used  in  connection  with  many 
electrical  instruments  for  reversing  the  cur- 
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rents  from  the  battery  without  changing  the 
arrangement  of  the  conductors  from  the  poles : 
as,  Bertin's  commutator,  in  the  magneto-electric 
or  dynamo-electric  machines  (see  electric),  a  commutator 
is  ordinarily  employed  to  regulate  the  dii-ection  of  the 
cun'ent  through  the  external  circuit.  • 
2.  A  contrivance  for  varying  the  strength  of 
an  electric  current  by  bringing  either  a  portion 
or  the  whole  of  the  voltaic  cells  in  a  battery 
into  the  circuit. 

commute  (kg-miit'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  commuted, 
ppr.  comma'iiiig.  [=  8p.  conmutar  =  Pg.  com- 
mutar  =  lt.  cnmmutare,  <  L.  commutare,  change, 
exchange,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  mutare,  change : 
see  mutable,  mutation,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  ex- 
change; put  in  the  place  of  another  (thing  or 
person) ;  give  or  receive  for  another ;  substi- 
tute another  thing  for. 

This  smart  was  commuted  for  shame. 

Hamirwnd,  Works,  IV.  519. 

God  will  not  suffer  us  to  commute  a  duty,  because  all  is 
his  due.  Jer.  Taylor,  Vl^orks  (ed.  1835),  I.  863. 

Having  commuted  his  petty  sovereignty  for  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  Prencott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  xv. 
Specifically — (a)  To  exchange  one  penalty  or  punishment 
for  another  of  leas  severity. 

Let  him  commute  his  eternal  fear  with  a  temporal  suf- 
fering, preventing  God's  judgment  by  passing  one  of  his 
own.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  634. 

The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was  that  her  sen- 
tence should  be  commuted  from  burning  to  beheading. 

Macautay,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 
(6)  To  substitute  one  sort  of  burden  for  another;  espe- 
cially, to  substitute  money  payment  for  payment  in  kind 
or  the  performance  of  a  compulsory  duty ;  as,  to  commute 
tithes. 

A  severe  tax,  which  the  noble  reluctantly  paid  and 
which  the  penniless  culprit  commuted  by  personal  slavery, 
was  sufficiently  unjust  as  well  as  absurd. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  27. 

8.  In  elect,  to  regulate  (the  direction  of  an 
electrical  current)  as  by  a  commutator. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  serve  as  a  substitute. 

Those  institutions  which  God  designed  for  means  to  fur- 
ther men  in  holiness,  they  look  upon  as  a  privilege  to  serve 
instead  of  it,  and  to  commute  for  it.  South,  Sermons. 

2.  To  pay  in  money  instead  of  in  kind  or  in 
duty. 

He  .  .  .  thinks  it  unlawful  to  commute,  and  that  he  is 
bound  to  pay  nis  vow  in  kind. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Kule  of  Conscience,  i.  4. 

3.  To  pay  a  single  sum  as  an  equivalent  for 
a  number  of  successive  payments ;  specifically, 
to  purchase  and  use  a  commutation-ticket. 

commuter  (ko-mti'ter),  n.  One  who  commutes ; 
specificalljr,  one  who  purchases  and  uses  a  com- 
mutation-ticket. 

commutual  (ko-mu'tu-nl),  a.     [<  com-  +  mutu- 
al.]   Mutual;  reciprocal.    [Rare  and  poetical.] 
There,  with  commutual  zeal,  we  both  had  strove 
In  acts  of  dear  benevolence  and  love.     Pope,  Odyssey. 

commutuality  (ko-mu-tu-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  eom- 
mutual  +  -ity.']  The  siTate  or  quality  of  being 
commutual;  reciprocal  union.     [Rare.] 

comose  (ko'mos),  a.  [<  L.  comosus,  <  coma, 
hair:  see  coTOa2.]  Hairy;  comate.  (a) in entom., 
specifically,  tipped  with  a  brush  or  tuft  of  hairs ;  having 
a  bunch  of  hairs  on  the  apex.  (6)  In  bot.,  furnished  with 
a  coma.    See  cut  under  cottmiS, 

comons  (ko'mus),  a.  [<  L.  comosus,  hairy:  see 
comose,]    Same  as  comose. 

comp.  An  abbreviation  of  compare,  compara- 
tive, composition,  and  compound. 

compackti  «'•  *•    An  obsolete  form  of  compact^. 

compact^  (kom-pakf),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
eompacte;  ='D.  G.  compact  =  Dan.  hompakt,  < 

•  F.  eompacte  =  Sp.  Pg.  compacto  =  It.  compatto, 
<  L.  compactus,  joined  together,  pp.  of  com- 
pingere,  join  together,  make  close  or  fast,  < 
com^,  together,  +  pangere,  pp.  pactus,  fasten, 
set,  fix,  akin  to  E.  fang:  see  fang.]  I,  a.  1. 
Closely  and  firmly  united,  as  the  parts  or  par- 
ticles of  solid  bodies ;  having  the  parts  or  par- 
ticles pressed  or  packed  together;  solid;  dense: 
as,  a  compact  mass  of  people. 
Glass,  crystal,  gems,  and  other  compact  bodies. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

2.  In  entom.,  specifically,  compacted  or  pressed 
close,  as  a  jointed  organ,  or  any  part  of  it,  when 
the  joints  are  very  closely  united,  forming  a 
continuous  mass :  as,  a  compact  antennal  club ; 
compact  palpi. — 3.  Connected  or  expressed 
with  closeness  or  brevity,  as  ideas;  hence,  of 
literary  style,  pithy;  terse;  not  diffuse;  not 
verbose :  as,  a  compact  discourse. 

Where  a  foreign  tongue  is  elegant,  expressive,  close,  and 
compact,  we  must[in  translating  it]  study  the  utmost  force 
of  our  language.  Felton,  On  Reading  the  Classics. 

4.  Compacted ;  joined ;  held  together. 

Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  compact  together. 

Ps.  cxxii,  3. 
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■T?!®»i!^^l'-*°  ^^  ^^^  mines  of  the  old  haven  so  compact 
with  that  bituminous  sand  in  which  the  materials  are  layd, 
as  the  like  is  hardly  to  be  found. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  7,  1645. 
5.  Composed;  consisting;  made.     [Poetical.] 
My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint  nor  steel. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And,,  v.  3. 
One  low  churl,  compact  of  thaulcless  earth, 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come. 

Tennyson,  Godiva. 

=  Syn.  1.  Firm,  condensed.— 3.  Terse,  sententious,  suc- 
cinct, concise. 

Il.t  n.   Structure  ;  frame. 

He  was  of  a  mean  or  low  compact,  but  without  dispro- 
portion and  unevenness  either  in  lineaments  or  parts. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Rich.  III.,  p.  148. 

compact!  (kgm-pakf),  v.  t.      [Formerly  also, 

erroneously,  compack;  <  ML.  eompactare,  join, 

unite,  <  L.  compactus,  pp. :  see  compact^,  a.] 

1.  To  thrust,  drive,  pack,  or  press  closely  to- 
gether ;  join  firmly ;  consolidate,  as  the  parts 
which  compose  a  body;  condense. 

The  air  is  partially  exhausted,  thus  causing  the  atmo- 
spheric pressui-e  to  operate  in  compacting  the  pulp  into 
paper-  Cre,  Diet.,  III.  490. 

Many  souls  .  .  .  might  be  poetic  gardens  if  they  would 
compact  all  their  energies  into  growing  two  roses  aud  a 
lily  —  three  poems  in  all,  for  a  lifetime. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  102. 

2.  To  unite  or  connect  firmly,  as  in  a  system ; 
join  the  parts  of  tightly;  bring  into  close  junc- 
tion, as  the  sheets  of  a  book  or  other  loose  ma- 
terials, by  heating,  pressure,  or  the  like. 

The  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted. 

Eph.  iv.  16. 

A  bridge  of  that  length  ...  so  curiously  compacted 
together  with  one  only  arch.        Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  208. 

The  condensing  or  compacting  is  now  generally  accom- 
plished by  passing  the  sheets  between  the  cylinders  of  a 
rolling  machine.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  42. 

3.  To  make  firm  or  stable;  establish  firmly; 
confirm;  solidify. 

Nor  are  the  nerves  of  his  compacted  strength 
Stretch'd  and  dissolved  into  unsinew'd  length. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

As  to  my  character,  it  is  not  yet  compacted  enough  for 

inspection.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  vi. 

compact^  (kom'pakt,  formerly  kom-pakt'),  n. 
[=  It.  compatto,  <  L.  compactum,  compectum,  an 
agreement,  prop.  neut.  of  compactus,  compectus, 
pp.  of  compacisci,  compeoisci,  agree  with,  <  com-, 
with,  +  paciscere,  deponent  ^ocisci,  pp.  pactus, 
agree,  covenant:  see  pact.]  An  agreement;  a 
contract  between  parties ;  in  general,  any  cove- 
nant or  contract  between  individuals,  mem- 
bers of  a  community,  or  nations. 

What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? 

Shale,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 
The  law  of  nations  depends  on  mutual  compacts,  treaties, 
league's,  etc.  Blackstone. 

By  a  mutual  compact,  we  talked  little  in  the  cars. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  19. 

Family  Compact.  See  family.— Ma.yS.owei  compact, 
an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Pilgrims  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower,  November  11th,  1620,  whereby  they 
covenanted  and  combined  themselves  '*  together  into  a 
civil  body  politick,  and  to  enact,  constitute  and  frame 
such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordenances,  acts,  constitutions 
and  ofBces,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meets  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  Colonic. " 
—Social  compact.  S9:me  aa  social  contract.  See  contract. 
compact^  (kom-pakf),  a.  [<  L.  compactus,  pp. 
of  compacisci,  agree  with:  see  compact,  n.] 
United  in  a  compact ;  leagued ;  confederated. 

Thou  pernicious  woman. 
Compact  with  her  that's  gone ! 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

compact^  (kom-pakf), ''■  »•  [.<  compacP,  n.]  To 
make  a  contract  or  enter  into  an  agreement. 

Saturne  resolued  to  destroy  his  male  children,  either 

hauing  so  compacted  with  his  brother  Titan,  or  to  preuent 

the  prophesie,  which  was  that  his  Sonne  should  depose  him. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  225. 

compactedly  (kom-pak'ted-li),  adv.  In  a  com- 
pact manner;  compendiously;  tersely;  closely. 
Lovelace.     [Rare.] 

COmpactednesS  (kom-pak'ted-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  compacted  or  firmly  and  close- 
ly bound  together;  closeness  and  firmness  of 
parts;  compactness. 

compactor  (kom-pak'ter),  n.  One  who  com- 
pacts or  unites. 

compactible  (kom-pak'ti-bl),  a.  [<  compacf^  + 
-ible.]    Capable  of  being  joined  or  compacted. 

compactilet  (kom-pak'til),  a.  [<  L.  compactilis, 
<  compactus,  pp.  of  compingere :  see  compact^  a., 
and  -ile.]    Bound,  tied,  or  twined  together. 

These  [garlands]  were  made  up  after  all  ways  of  art,  com- 
pactile,  sutile,  plectile.      Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  ii. 

compactionif  (kom-pak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  compac- 
tio{n-),  <  compingere,  pp.  compactiis,  join  toge- 
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ther:  see  compact^,  a.]    The  act  of  making  or 
the  state  of  being  compact.    [Rare.] 

Buildings  which  staud  by  architecture  and  compaction. 

Bacon. 

compaction^t  (kom-pak'shqn),  n.   [As  compact^ 
+  -ion,  after  compaction^.']    A  compact  or  an 
agreement. 
A  solemn  compaction  with  the  Devil, 
Quoted  in  E.  H.  Sears's  Pictures  of  Olden  Time,  p.  336,  ' 

compactly  (kom-pakt 'li),  adv.     In  a  compact 
or  condensed  manner;  closely;  concisely;  brief- 
ly; tersely;  neatly. 
You  have  put  all  this  together  most  compactly. 

Lamb,  To  Barton. 

compactness  (kgm-pakf  nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  compact,  (a)  Firmness ;  close  union 
of  parts. 

In  tile  ancient  city  .  .  .  the  extreme  compactness  of  the 
political  structm'e  made  representation  unnecessary. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  71. 
(&)  Terseness ;  condensation ;  conciseness,  as  of  expres- 
sion or  style. 

The  monotonous  versification  which  Pope  had  intro- 
duced, no  longer  redeemed  by  his  brilliant  wit  and  his  confix 
pactness  of  expression,  palled  on  the  ear  of  the  public. 

Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

compacture  (kgm-pak'tiir),  n.  [<  L.  compae- 
tura,  <  compactus,  pp.  of  compingere,  join  to- 
gether: see  compact^,  a.]  Close  union  or  con- 
nection of  parts;  structure  well  connected  or 
closely  wrought ;  manner  of  joining. 

With  comely  compasse  and  compacture  strong. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  24. 

compage  (kom-paj'),  »•  [<  -L.  compages:  see 
compages.]    Same  as  compages. 

The  ship  of  civilization,  either  ancient  or  modern,  is  a 
vast  jointed  compage  of  timbers  and  of  boards,  bolted  and 
bound  together.  Is.  Taylor. 

compages  (kom-pa'jez),  n.  [<  L.  compages,  a 
joining  together,  a  structure,  <  cowipimg'ei'e  (^com- 
pag-),  join  together :  see  compact^,  a.]  1 .  A  sys- 
tem or  structure  of  many  united  parts.    [Rare.] 

Your  glass  drops,  from  which  if  the  least  portion  be 
broken,  the  whole  compages  immediately  dissolves  and 
shatters  into  dust  and  atoms. 

Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Pliilos.,  p.  46. 

And  as  for  all  that  compages  of  external  bodies  which 
you  contend  for,  I  shall  grant  you  its  existence.    Berkeley. 

2.  [Nil.]  In  anat. :  (a)  An  articulation.    (6)  A 
commissure. 

compaginatet  (kom-paj 'i-nat),  V.  t.  [<  LL. 
compaginatus,  pp.  of  compaginare,  join  together, 
<  L.  compago  (compagin-),  collateral  form  of  com^ 
pages:  see  compages  aiid compact^.]  To  set  to- 
gether; unite  or  hold  together.    Montague. 

Compaginationt  (kom-paj-i-na'shgn),  n.     [< 
LL.  compaginatio{n-),  <  compaginare,  join  toge- 
ther: see  compaginate.]  Union  of  parts;  struc- 
ture; connection;  contexture. 
A  com/pagination  of  many  parts. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  v.  §  3. 

compaignablet,  a.    See  companiable.    Chaucer. 

compaigniet,  »•  -An  obsolete  form  of  company. 
Chaucer. 

compamet,  '«■  A  word  whose  meaning  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  supposed  to  mean  '  com- 
panion, friend,'  occurring  in  the  following  pas- 


As  help  me  God,  it  wol  not  be,  compam^  [var.  combam^], 
I  love  another,  and  elles  were  I  to  blame. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  623. 

companablet,  a.    See  companiable.     Chaucer. 

companableuessf,  n.  See  companiableness.  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

companaget,  ».  [ME.  eompanage,  <  OF.  com- 
panage  ( JML.  companagium)  =  It.  companatico, 
<  ML.  *companaUcum  (ML.  also  companis),  eom- 
panage, <  L.  com-,  with,  -I-  panis,  bread :  see 
company,  n.]  All  kinds  of  sustenance  except 
bread  and  drink.     Wharton. 

companiablet,  a.  [<  ME.  companyable,  also 
companable,  compaigndble,  sociable,  social,  < 
OF.  compaignable,  compagndble,  cumpagnable, 
etc.,<  compaignie, compagnie, etc., company:  see 
company,  n.,  and  -able.]  Maintaining  friendly 
intercourse;  companionable;  social. 

To  gentilmen  he  was  right  servisable, 
And  ther  withall  full  good  and  companable. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2261. 

Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious,  but  com- 
paniable and  respective.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII,,  p.  241. 

companiablenesst,  n.  [Also  companableness ;  < 
companiable  +  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
companionable ;  sociableness. 

His  retiredness  was  for  prayer,  his  companiableness  was 
for  preaching.  Bp.  Hall,  Meditations,  iv. 

companion^  (kgm-pan'yon),  n.  [<  ME.  com- 
painoun,  <  OF.  compainon,  compaignon,  compa- 
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nion,  F.  compagnon  (>  G.  compagnon  =  D.  Dan. 
lompagnoii)  =  Pr.  cnmpanlio  =  Sp.  compaHo, 
compaliuii  (obs.)  =  It.  compagno,  <,  ML.  'oom- 
jianio{n-),  companion,  messmate,  commensal, 
<  companium,  companies  (>  OF.  compaigriie, 
etc.),  a  mess,  company  taMng  meals  together: 
see  company,  ».]  1.  One  who  accompanies  or 
associates  with  another,  either  habitually  or 
casually;  one  who  shares  the  lot  of  another; 
a  mate ;  a  comrade. 

I  am  a  companion  of  all  them  that  fear  thee. 

Ps.  cxix.  63. 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free. 

Sluik.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

A  merry  companion  is  welcome  and  acceptable  to  all 
men.  Burton,  Aiiat.  of  Mel.,  p.  433. 

How  fair  that  new  May  morning  when  I  rose 
Companion  of  the  sun  for  all  the  day 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  91. 

2t.  A  fellow;  a  worthless  person. 

What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  foolsj 
Companion,  hence  !  Shafc,  J.  C,  iv.  3. 

And  this  companion  too  —  beshrew  him  ! 

Ford,  Fancies,  ii.  1. 

3.  One  who  holds  the  lowest  rank  in  an  Eng- 
lish honorary  order :  as,  a  companion  of  the  Bath 
(abbreviated  C.  B.),  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
etc. — Companion  to  the  cycloid.  See  cycloid. = Syn.  1. 
Comrade,  Friend,  etc.  See  associate. 
companion^  (kgm-pan'yon),  v.  t.  [<  compaii- 
Jo»I,  re.]  1.  To  be  a  companion  to;  accom- 
pany. 

Methinks  'twould  be  a  guilt  —  a  very  guilt  — 
Not  to  companion  thee.  Keats. 

Nor  can  lie  [St.  Thomas]  be  considered  as  having  entire- 
ly abdicated  his  early  right,  as  his  statue,  standing  on  a 
crocodile,  still  companions  the  winged  lion  on  the  oppo- 
site pillar  of  the  piazzetta.  RusHn. 

2.  To  make  equal ;  put  on  the  same  level. 

Companion  me  with  my  mistress.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  2. 
[Eare  in  both  senses.] 
companion^  (kgm-pan'yon),  n.  [<  D.  Jcompanje, 
MD.  lcompangke=ML(i.  kompandie,  kompanghe, 
Jcompagnie,  quarter-deck,  poop,  companion,  ap- 
par.  <  F.  compagnie  =  Sp.  eompafla,  now  com- 
paflia,  a  company,  in  the  particular  sense  of 
a  ship's  company,  the  crew  (cf.  Sp.  compaRa 
(obs.),  an  outhouse).  The  E.  word  conforms  to 
compianion^ ;  cf .  P.  eompagnons,  sailors,  crew, 
lit.  companions.]  Naut. :  {a)  The  framing  and 
sash-lights  on  the  quarter-deck  or  round-house, 
through  which  light  passes  to  the  cabins  and 
deck  below.  Sailor's  Wm-d-booh.  (6)  A  raised 
hatch  or  cover  to  the  cabin-stair  of  a  merchant 
vessel.  Young's  Naut.  Diet. 
companionable  (kgm-pan'ygn-a-bl),  a.  [<  com- 
panion''- +  -able.']  "  Fitted  for  good-fellowship ; 
qualified  or  inclined  to  be  agreeable  in  com- 
pany; sociable. 

A  companionable  sadness.  I.  Walton,  Donne. 

I  never  found  the  companion  that  was  so  cornpanionable 
as  solitude.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  147. 

companionableness  (kgm-pan'yon-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  companionable ;  soclable- 
ness. 

He  [Sir  J.  ^yag8taff]  had  a  great  companionableness  in 
his  nature.  Clarendon,  Great  Kebellion,  xiv. 

Companionably  (kom-pan'yon-a-bli),  adv.    In 

a  companionable  manner.     Glarendon. 
companion-ladder  (kom-pan'yon-lad"er),  n. 
The  steps  or  ladder  oii  a  ship  leading  from  the 
poop-deck  or  quarter-deck  to  the  cabin. 
companionless  (kom-pan'ygn-les),  a.      [<  com- 
panion^ +  -less.]  "Having  iio  companion. 
A  phantom  among  men,  coTnpanionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  xxxi. 
I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d'Arthur. 

companionship  (kgm-pan'ygn-sMp),  n.  [<  com- 
panion^ +  -ship.]  1.  The  state  or  fact  of  be- 
ing a  companion ;  fellowship ;  association ;  com- 
pany; especially,  good-fellowship. 

'Tis  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse, 

All  of  companionship.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 

He  never  seemed  to  avail  himself  of  my  sympathy  other 
than  by  mere  companionship.  Irving. 

2.  In  printing,  an  association  of  compositors 
engaged  in  setting  up  one  work  or  more,  under 
the  management  of  a  clicker. 

companionway  (kom-pan'ygn-wa),  re.  [<  com- 
panion'^ +  H'fiy.]  The  staircase  at  the  entrance 
to  a  ship's  cabin. 

company  (kum'pa-ni),  n. ;  pi.  companies  (-niz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  cumpanie;  <  ME.  eompanye, 
companie,  cumpany,  compaignie,  etc.,  <  OF.  com- 
painie,  compaignie,  cumpaignie,  etc.,  F.  compa- 
gnie (>  D.  Kvmpagnie  =  G.  compagnie  =  Dan, 
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Sw.  kompani,  in  senses  6,  7,  9)  =  Pr.  companhia, 
compagnia,  mod.  coumpagna  =  Sp.  corapaSi'a  = 
Pg.  companliia  =  It.  compagnia,  <  ML.  *C07n- 
pania ;  cf .  companium,  and  companies,  also  com- 
panis,  a  mess,  a  company  taldng  meals  together 
(later  ML.  compagnia,  any  company),  <  L.  com-, 
together,  -I-  panis,  bread:  see  pantry.  Cf.  com- 
panion^ and  companage.  Hence  (from  B. )  Hind. 
hampni,  (from  It.)  Turk,  qompanya,  company.] 
it.  Friendship;  an  act  pertaining  to  or  befit- 
ting a  friend  or  companion. 

This  which  thou  me  dost  for  eompanye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  396. 

2.  A  pe'rson  or  persons  conjoined  to  or  asso- 
ciated with  another  or  others  in  any  way;  one 
or  more  having  or  coming  into  companionship 
with  another  or  others :  as,  choose  your  com- 
pany carefully ;  to  meet  company  on  the  road. 

The  Frenchman  resisted  and  drew  his  sword:  with  that 
company  came  in  and  disarmed  him. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  230. 

3.  Consort  of  persons  one  with  another;  com- 
panionship ;  fellowship ;  association :  as,  to  f aU 
into  company  with  a  stranger. 

Some  of  us  are  gentlemen. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  imgovem'd  youth 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 
Brethren,  farewell ;  your  company  along 
I  will  not  wish.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1413. 

4.  An  assemblage  or  consociation  of  persons 
or,  rarely,  of  animals ;  any  associated  or  related 
aggregate,  indefinitely. 

A  nation  and  a  company  of  nations  shall  be  of  thee. 

Gen.  xxxv.  11. 
I  have  compared  thee  ...  to  a  company  of  horses. 

Cant.  i.  9. 
Forbear  till  this  company  be  passed. 

Shak.,  L,  L.  L.,  i.  2. 

5.  A  body  of  persons  associated  for  friendly 
intercourse,  conversation,  or  pleasure:  as,  a 
small  company  to  dinner.  Specifically— (a)  Guests 
at  a  person's  house ;  persons  entertained :  often  used  of  a 
single  person. 

I  believe.  Lady  Sneerwell,  here's  company  coming. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 
(&)  A  body  or  collection  of  companions ;  a  social  or  con- 
genial assemblage ;  society  collectively. 

A  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  where  there  is  no  love.  jBacon,  Friendship. 

Conversation  with  the  best  company  of  both  sexes. 

Dryden. 

Nature  has  left  every  man  a  capacity  of  being  agreeable, 
though  not  of  shining  in  company.     Swift,  Conversation. 

6.  A  number  of  persons  united  for  performing 
or  carrying  on  anything  jointly :  as,  a  company 
of  players;  an  insurance  company;  the  East 
India  Company,  in  business,  a  company  is  generally 
composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  shareholders,  who 
delegate  the  control  of  ita  affairs  to  certain  officers ;  a 
smaller  association,  eacli  of  whose  members  shares  in  its 
management,  or  invests  capital  in  it  by  special  contract, 
is  called  a  partnership. 

7.  A  member  or  the  members  of  a  firm  so  des- 
ignated without  being  named  in  the  style  or 
title  of  the  firm:  usually  abbreviated  when 
written:  as,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co. —  8.  More  spe- 
cifically, in  London,  an  ancient  guild  or  incor- 
poration of  trade:  as,  "high  in  office  in  the 
Goldsmiths'  company,''  Dickens. —  9.  Milit.,  a 
subdivision  of  an  infantry  regiment  or  battal- 
ion, corresponding  to  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  a 
battery  of  artillery,  consisting  of  from  60  to 
100  men,  and  commanded  by  a  captain,  in  the 
British  army  the  company  is  subdivided  into  four  sec- 
tions, and  each  company  has  its  own  anns  and  accoutre- 
ment chest,  and  Iteeps  its  own  boolts.  In  the  United 
States  army  infantry  companies  in  time  of  war  are  ex- 
pected to  show  about  100  men.  A  regiment  of  infantry 
has  10  companies,  and  each  company  has  a  captain  and 
two  lieutenants.  In  the  German  army  a  company  num- 
bers about  250  men,  under  a  captain,  who  is  mounted. 
10.  Naut. :  (a)  The  crew  of  a  ship,  including 
the  officers.  {V)  A  fleet. — 11+.  A  number  or 
collection  of  things.     [Eare.] 

There  is  a  great  company  of  faire  galleries. 

Cory  at.  Crudities,  I.  121. 

There  was  also  a  company  of  deer's  feet,  stucli  up  in  tlie 
houses.  Mourt's  Journal,  in  App.  to  New  England's 

[Memorial,  p.  362. 
Companies  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1862,  frequently 
amended  in  later  years,  which  provides  for  the  formation, 
management,  and  winding  up  of  business  associations  other 
than  partnersliips.— Companies'  Clauses  Act,  an  Eng- 
lish statute  of  1846  (8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  16),  embodying  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  constitution  and  management 
of  corpoi-ations,  usually  included  in  acts  creating  such 
corporations,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
repeating  them  in  future  legislation  and  of  insuring  uni- 
formity.—Company  fund.  See  /tmd.- Company  of 
moneyers.  See  m«)i«i/er.— Independent  company,  a 
small  body  of  irregular  or  militia  soldiers,  under  a  cap- 
tain, not  attached  to  any  regiment. — Limited  company 
or  company  limited,  a  company  formed  under  a  law 
limiting  the  liability  of  its  members  for  the  debts  and 
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obligations  incurred  by  tlie  company  to  a  specific  amount, 
as  the  amount  of  capital  subscribed  by  each  member.-- 
Livery  companies,  guilds  of  London  founded  in  the 
middle  ages :  so  called  on  account  of  their  adoption  of 
particular  liveries  or  costumes.— Ship's  company,  tlie 
men  and  officers  of  a  ship.  ^  To  bear  (any  one)  company 
to  accompany  ;  attend ;  go  with.  ' 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  112. 
To  be  good  company,  to  be  an  agreeable  companion.— 
To  keep  company,  to  consort  together. 

Day  and  night  did  we  Iceep  company.      Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 
To  keep  (a  person)  company,    (a)  To  accompany ;  at- 
tend ;  associate  with ;  remain  with  for  companionship. 
Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more. 
Thou  Shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue 
Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 
(b)  To  associate  with  as  a  lover  or  suitor. — To  keep  com- 
pany with,    (a)  To  associate  with ;  make  a  companion 
of  ;  accompany. 

Thou  see'st  my  love,  that  will  keep  company 
With  thee  in  tears ;  hide  nothing,  then,  from  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 
(&)  To  frequent  the  society  of  as  a  suitor  or  sweetheart: 
as,  to  keep  company  with  a  girL    [Colloq.] 

My  sister  Hannah  and  the  young  man  who  was  keeping 
company  with  her  went  too. 

S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  137. 

=  Syn.  4.  Assembly,  collection,  group,  gathering,  crowd, 
band,  horde,  crew,  gang,  troop. 
company!  (kum'pa-ni),  I).  l<..  company,  n.  Cf. 
accompany,  from  which  company,  v.,  is  in  part 
derived  by  apheresis.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  accom- 
pany ;  attend ;  go  with ;  be  companion  to. 
The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
I  know  your  goodness  companies  your  greatness. 
Fletcher  (and  another  1),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 
2.  To  associate ;  join. 

Ther  dide  jaerveiUously  well  the  xl  knyghtes  that  with 
hem  were  companyed.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  888. 


II.  intrans.  1.  To  live  in  company;  asso- 
ciate ;  consort  or  keep  company. 

And  what  shall  we  in  this  case  do  ?  Shall  we  company 
with  them?  Latimer,  Sermon  of  tlie  Plough. 

I  wrote  unto  you  in  an  epistle  not  to  company  with  for- 
nicators. 1  Cor.  V.  9. 

2.  To  be  a  gay  companion.    Spenser. —  3.  To 
have  sexual  intercourse.    Bp.  Hall. 
comparable  (kom'pa-ra-bl),  a.    [=  F.  Sp.  com- 

f  arable  =  Pg.  compar'avel  =  It.  comparabUe,  < 
.  comparabilis,  <  comparare,  compare :  see  con- 
pare^,  v.]    1.  Capable  of  being  compared.— 3. 
Worthy  of  comparison;  being  of  equal  regard; 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with. 
A  man  comparable  with  any  of  the  captains  of  that  age. 
Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 
In  his  assumption  of  infallibility,  and  his  measures  for 
enforcing  conformity,  Calvin  was  a  pope  comparable  with 
any  who  issued  bulls  from  the  Vatican. 

H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  369. 

comparableness  (kom'pa-ra-bl-nes),  re.  The 
state  of  being  comparable. 

comparably  (kom'pa-ra-bli),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner or  degree  wortliy  to  be  compared,  or  of 
equal  regard.     Wotton. 

comparate  (kom'pa-rat),  n.  [<  L.  comparatm, 
pp.  of  comparare,  compare :  see  compare^,  v.] 
One  of  two  things  compared  to  the  other.  Dal- 
garno. 

comparationt  (kom-jia-ra'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  com- 
paratio(n-),  a  preparing,  a  providing  for,  <  com- 
parare, pp.  comparatus,  prepare,  provide,  ar- 
range: see  compare^.]  Provision;  the  act  of 
providing  or  making  ready.     Cockeram. 

Compara'ti'Val  (kgm-par-a-ti'val  or  kom-par'a- 
ti-val),  a.  [<  con'iparative  +  -al.]  In  gram.,  of 
the  comparative  degree. 

comparati've  (kgm-par'a-tiv),  a.  and  re.  [=  G. 
comparativ  =  IJ'an.  8w.  komparaUv  =  F.  com- 
paratif=  Pr.  comparaUu  =;Sp.  Pg.  It.  compa- 
rativo,  <  L.  comparativus,  <  comparatus,  pp.  of 
comparare,  compare:  see  compare^  v.]    I.  <>• 

1.  Estimated  by  comparison;  not  positive  or 
absolute;  relative. 

The  blossom  is  a  positive  good  :  the  remove  of  it,  to  give 
place  to  the  fruit,  a  comparative  good.  Bacon. 

If  they  were  not  in  a  state  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  they 
were  at  least  in  one  of  comparative  innocence. 

Marff.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent,  p.  133. 

2.  Proceeding  bycomparison;  founded  on  com- 
parison ;  especially,  founded  on  the  comparison 
or  the  parallel  pursuit  of  different  branches  01 
the  same  science  or  study:  as,  comparative 
anatomy ;  comparative  grammar. 

The  use  of  the  comparative  method,  long  ago  applied 
superficially  and  partially  to  Histoi-y,  has  now  become, 
owing  to  its  employment  in  other  fields  of  work,  far  more 
valuable  and  remunerative. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist,  p.  «• 

3.  Making  use  of  comparison  or  the  compara^ 
tive  method.      [Eare.] 


comparative 

At  the  first  attainable  period  of  our  Ijnowledge  of  it 
[language],  wlietlier  by  actual  record  or  by  the  Inferences 
of  the  comparative  student,  it  is  in  a  state  of  almost  end- 
less subdivision. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  176. 

4.  HaTmg  tlie  power  of  comparmg ;  capable  of 
noting  similarities  and  differences. 

Beauty  is  not  known  by  an  eye  or  nose  :  it  consists  in  a 
symmetry,  and  it  is  the  mmparative  faculty  which  notes  it. 

GlanvUle,  Seep.  Sci. 

5.  In  gram.,  implying  comparison;  denoting  a 
higher  degree  of  a  quality,  relation,  etc.,  as 
belonging  to  one  object  or  set  of  objects  as 
compared  with  another.  Applied  to  derived  adjec- 
tive-forms like  greater,  smaller,  blacker,  or  (much  more 
rarely)  to  adverb-forms  like  oftener,  sooner  ;  such  are  call- 
ed comparative  adjectives  or  adverbs,  or  they  are  said  to 
be  in  or  of  the  comparative  degree;  the  primitives  great, 
often,  etc.,  being  called,  in  relation  to  them,  positives,  or  of 
\\ie positive  degree,  and  the  derived  forms  greatest.oftenest, 
etc.,  superlatives,  or  of  the  superlative  degree.  See  these 
words,  and  comparison.—  Comparative  anatomy.  See 
anatomy. — Comparative  clause,  a  clause  intioduced  by 
orcontaininga  comparative  conjunction.— Comparative 
COi;junction,  a  conjunction  expressing  equality  or  differ- 
ence of  degree.  The  comparative  conjunctions  are  as  (pre- 
ceded by  a  correlative  so  or  another  as,  or  used  in  combina- 
tions, for  instance,  just  as,  in  the  same  measure  as,  as  if, 
etc.)  and  (Aa»i.— Comparative  grammar.  See  srmm- 
mur.— Comparative  Inference,  iu  logix,  an  inference 
which  compares  two  terms  with  each  other  by  comparing 
each  with  a  third  or  middle  term. —  Comparative  meth- 
od, philology,  psychology,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Com- 
parative O[uestlon,  in  logic,^  a  question  that  asks  which 
of  two  subjects  possesses  a  given  character  in  the  higher 
degree. 

II.  n.  If.  One  who  makes  comparisons  or 
sarcasms ;  one  who  affects  wit ;  a  scoffer. 

Gave  his  countenance  .  .  . 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative. 

Shah,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

2t.  One  who  is  equal  or  pretends  to  be  an  equal ; 
a  rival ;  a  competitor. 

Gerard  ever  was 
His  full  comparative. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

3.  In  gram.)  the  comparative  degree,  or  a  word 
expressing  it.    See  I.,  5. 

comparatively  (kom-par'a-tiv-li),  adiv.  1.  In 
comparison ;  by  comparison ;  according  to  es- 
timate made  by  comparison;  not  positively, 
absolutely,  or  in  itself ;  relatively. 

The  good  or  evil  which  is  removed  may  be  esteemed 
good  or  evU  comparatinely,  and  not  positively  or  simply. 

Bacon. 

Specifloally — 3.  By  the  comparative  method 
of  investigation. 

How  much  to  the  advantage  of  our  general  culture  it 
would  be  if  the  study  of  languages  .  .  .  were  compara- 
tively prosecuted.     Raeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  24. 

comparativist  (kom-par'a-tiv-ist),  m.  [<  mm- 
paratwe  +  -isf] "  One  who  employs  or  advo- 
cates the  comparative  method  of  study  or  in- 
vestigation.    [Eare.] 

The  old  comparativists,  .  .  .  regardless  of  the  inconsis- 
tency of  English  spelling,  always  inquire,  "  if  Arkansas  is 
Arkansaw,  why  is  not  Kansas  Kansaw  ?  "     Science,  X.  108. 

comparator  (kom'pa-ra-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  com- 
parator, a  comparer',  <  L'.  comparare,  pp.  com- 
paratus,  compare :  see  compare^,  v.']  An  appa- 
ratus for  making  comparisons ;  especially,  an 
instrument  for  comparing  the  lengths  of  nearly 
equal  bars,  either  from  end  to  end  or  between 
lines  engraved  upon  them.  The  usual  optical  com- 
parator has  two  microscopes,  firmly  attached  to  a  bar  or 
something  of  that  sort,  with  their  focal  planes  coincident 
and  fmnished  with  filar  micrometers,  whose  screws  lie 
virtually  in  one  right  line.  There  is  also  a  carriage  mov- 
ing at  right  angles  to  the  screws,  so  as  to  bring  first  one 
bar  and  then  another  under  the  microscopes.  In  Saxton's 
comparator  a  beam  of  light  is  caused  to  fall  on  a  mirror 
delicately  supported  on  its  axis,  round  which  a  very  fine 
chain  is  wound,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  a  lever 
provided  with  a  spring  in  such  a  way  that  the  mirror  is 
turned  one  way  or  the  other  as  the  bar  contracts  or  ex- 
pands, or  is  replaced  by  a  shorter  or  longer  bar.  The 
mirror  throws  the  beam  upon  a  large  scale  at  some  dis- 
tance, where  it  indicates  by  a  large  movement  the  very 
minute  movements  of  the  mirror.  One  form  of  color-com- 
parator employs  a  glass  prism,  which  may  be  filled  with 
a  colored  liquid,  and  a  series  of  glass  tubes  containing 
colored  solutions  of  known  tints  and  shades. 

compare^  (kgm-par'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  compared, 
ppr.  comparing.  [=  P.  comparer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
comparar  =  It.  comparare,  <  L.  comparare,  con- 
parare,  connect  in  pairs,  join,  match,  put  to- 
gether, compare  (e£.  compar,  conpar,  like  or 
equal  to  another),  <  com-,  together,  with,  +  par, 
equal  (see  par,  pair,  peer^,  compeer^) ;  a  diff . 
word  from  L.  comparare,  prepare,  make  ready, 
furnish:  see  compare^.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  note 
the  similarities  and  differences  of  (two  or  more 
things) ;  bring  togetherforthe  purpose  of  noting 
points  of  likeness  and  difference :  used  abso- 
lutely or  followed  by  with,  and  sometimes  by 
to :  as,  to  compare  two  pieces  of  cloth. 
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They,  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  com- 
paring  themselves  among  themselves,  are  not  wise. 

2  Cor.  X.  12. 

To  compare 

Great  things  with  small.      Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  921. 

The  doctrines  of  this  religion,  though  in  many  respects 

very  pure  and  even  philosophical,  when  compared  to  the 

depraved  and  gross  superstitions  of  India  and  Africa,  yet 

mculcate  the  most  absolute  Fatalism.  Brougham. 

2.  To  liken;  parallel;  represent  as  similar  or 
analogous  in  any  respect,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration:  with  to  governing  the  secondary 
object. 

Solon  compared  the  people  to  the  sea,  and  orators  and 
counsellors  to  the  winds ;  for  that  the  sea  would  be  calm 
and  quiet  if  the  winds  did  not  trouble  it. 

Bacon,  Apophthegms. 
To  me  it  appears  no  unjust  simile  to  compare  the  affairs 
of  this  great  continent  to  the  mechanism  of  a  clock. 

Washington,  quoted  In  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  I.  282. 

3.  In  gram.,  to  affect  (an  adjective  or  an  ad- 
verb) so  as  to  form  the  degrees  of  comparison; 
form  or  name  the  positive,  comparative,  and 
superlative  degrees  of  (an  adjective  or  adverb). 
See  comparison,  5 — Not  to  be  compared  with,  hav- 
ing no  marked  similarity  to;  very  different  from ;i espe- 
cially, very  inferior  to  in  respect  of  certain  qualities. 

All  which  you  forsake  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  little 
of  that  that  I  am  seeking  to  enjoy. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  87. 
=Syn,  Compare,  Compare  to,  Compare  with.  Contrast. 
Two  things  are  compared  in  order  to  note  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  difference  between  them ;  they  are  con- 
trasted in  order  to  note  the  points  of  difference.  When 
one  thing  is  compared  to  another,  it  is  to  show  that  the 
first  is  like  the  second,  as,  in  Luke  xv.,  the  sinner  is  com- 
pared to  a  lost  sheep,  etc. ;  when  one  thing  is  compared 
with  another,  it  is  to  show  either  difference  or  similarity, 
especially  difference :  as,  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by 
Penn  may  be  compared  with  the  treatment  of  them  by  other 
colonists  of  America.  Compare  and  contrast  imply  equal- 
ity in  the  things  examined  ;  compare  to  and  compare  with 
do  not,  the  object  of  the  verb  being  the  principal  subject 
of  thought. 

Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 

Goethe  cmnpared  translators  to  carriers,  who  convey  good 
wine  to  market,  though  it  gets  unaccountably  watered  by 
the  way.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Oldport,  p.  202. 

Compare  dead  happiness  m(A  living  woe ; 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they  were. 
And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  iv.  4. 
AU  this  luxury  of  worship  has  nowhere  such  value  as  iu 
the  chapels  of  monasteries,  where  one  finds  it  contrasted 
with  the  ascetic  m^age  of  the  worshippers. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  306. 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  bear  comparison ;  exhibit 
likeness,  equality,  etc. ;  be  held  like  or  equal. 

No  mortal  can  with  Him  compare. 

S,  Stennett,  Hymn,  Majestic  Sweetness. 

The  allied  leagues  were  broken  up  :  Home  stood  forth 

more  distinctly  than  ever  as  the  one  great  city  amidst  a 

crowd  of  allies  and  enemies,  none  of  whom  singly  could 

compare  with  her.     JE.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  317. 

2t.  To  vie. 

And,  with  her  beautie,  bountie  did  compare. 
Whether  of  them  in  her  should  have  the  greater  share. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  39. 

compare^  (kom-par'),  n.  [<  compare\  i;.]  1. 
Comparison.     [Poetical.] 

Sorrow,  for  his  sake,  is  found 
A  joy  beyond  compare. 

Cowper,  Love  Increased  by  Suffering  (trans.). 

3t.  Simile ;  similitude ;  illustration  by  com- 
parison. 

Their  rhymes, 
FuU  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
Want  similes.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  2. 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red ;  .  .  . 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxx. 

St.  One  who  or  that  which  is  Uke ;  an  equal. 
I  would  your  grace  would  quit  them  from  yoiu-  sight. 
That  dare  presume  to  look  on  Jove's  compare. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

compare^t  (kom-par'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  comparare, 
prepare,  make  ready,  provide,  furnish,  <  com-, 
together,  +  parare,  prepare :  see  pare.  Of. 
comparaHon.']    To  prepare;  procure;  get. 

But  both  from  backe  and  belly  still  did  spare, 
To  fill  his  bags,  and  richesse  to  compare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  28. 

comparer  (kom-par'6r),  n.  One  who  compares. 
Bp.  Lavington. 

comparison  (kom-par'i-son),  n.  [<  ME.  com- 
parison, -soun,"<  OP.  comparaism,F.  compa- 
raison  =  Pr.  comparaso  =  Sp.  comparacion=¥g. 
compara^do  =  It.  comparaeione,  <  L.  compara- 
tio(n-),  a  comparison,  <  comparare,  pp.  compa- 
raiijs,  compare :  see  compare^,  v.l  1.  The  act 
of  comparing ;  transition  of  thought  or  obser- 
vation from  one  object  to  another,  for  the  dis- 
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covery  of  their  likeness  or  unlikeness ;  the  study 
or  investigation  of  relations. 

So  far  from  comparison  being  in  any  way  peculiar  to 
Biological  science,  it  is,  I  think,  the  essence  of  every  sci- 
ence. Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  80. 

This  power  of  comparison  gives  deflniteness  and  clear- 
ness to  thought;  we  never  can  understand  anything  well 
but  by  comparing  it  with  something  else. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  134. 

2.  An  act  of  comparing;  a  comparative  esti- 
mate or  statement ;  a  consideration  of  likeness 
or  difference  in  regard  to  particular  persons  or 
things. 

Odyous  of  olde  been  comparisonis. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fm-nivaU),  p.  22. 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  ti-uthj  .  .  . 
As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  verse. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iu.  2. 
And  half  asleep  she  made  comparison 
Of  that  and  these  to  her  own  faded  self. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  Comparable  state,  condition,  or  character; 
any  relation  of  similitude  or  resemblance ;  capa- 
bility of  being  compared ;  power  of  comparing : 
as,  the  one  is  so  much  superior  to  the  other  that 
there  is  no  comparison  between  them. 

On  Sundays  and  Holydays,  let  Divinity  be  the  sole  Ob- 
ject of  your  Speculation,  in  comparison  whereof  all  other 
Knowledge  is  but  Cobweb  Learning. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  9. 

Who  is  left  among  you  that  saw  this  house  in  her  first 
glory?  And  how  do  you  see  it  now?  Is  it  not  in  your 
eyes  iu  comparison  of  it  as  notliing  ?  Hag.  ii.  3. 

[It]  was  to  their  hearts  a  grief  e  beyond  comparison,  to 
lose  all  they  had  in  that  manner. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  76. 

4.  Something  with  which  another  thing  is  com- 
pared; a  similitude,  or  illustration  by  simili- 
tude ;  a  parallel. 

Whereunto  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of  God?  or  with 
what  comparison  shall  we  compare  it?  Mark  iv.  30, 

The  tints  are  such 
As  may  not  find  comparison  on  earth.       Shelley. 

5.  In  gram.,  the  variation  of  an  adjective  or 
(much  more  rarely)  adverb  to  express  a  higher 
and  the  highest  degree  of  what  is  denoted  by 
the  adjective  or  adverb.  The  degrees  expressed  tlms 
in  English,  and  in  most  of  tlie  languages  related  with  Eng- 
lish, are  three  (including  as  first  the  primitive  word) :  posi- 
tive (so  called  by  antithesis  to  the  others),  as  strong,  weak, 
often;  comparativCtaa  stronger,  weaker,  oftener;  ana  super- 
lative, as  strongest,  weakest,  oftenest.  Adjectives  not  ad- 
mitting this  variation,  and  many  adverbs,  express  like  de- 
grees by  prefixing  the  comparative  adverbs  more  and  m ost : 
as,  rtwrc  glorious,  most  glorious;  more  weakly,  most 
weakly ;  and  such  phrases  often  receive,  less  properly, 
the  same  names  as  the  forms  of  equivalent  value. 

6.  In  rhet.,  the  considering  of  two  things  with 
regard  to  some  quality  or  characteristic  which 
is  common  to  them  both,  as  the  likening  of  a 
hero  to  a  Hon  in  courage. 

I  will  let  our  figure  enioy  his  best  beknowen  name,  and 
call  him  stU  in  all  ordlnarie  cases  the  figure  of  compari- 
son. Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  196. 

7.  In  phren.,  one  of  the  reflecting  faculties, 
whose  supposed  function  is  to  give  the  power 
of  perceiving  resemblances  and  differences  or 
other  analogies,  and  to  produce  a  tendency  to 
compare  one  thing  with  another.     See  phre- 

tiology. —TJoMble  comparison,  the  comparing  of  two 
things  with  each  other  through  the  medium  with  which 
each  is  compared. =Syn.  4  and  6.  Metaphor,  Allegory,  etc. 
See  simile. 
comparisont,  v.  t.  [ME.  comparisunen,  -sounen; 
<  comparison,  «.]     To  compare. 

Thus  comparisunen  kryst  the  kyndom  of  heuenne. 
To  this  frelych  feste  that  fele  arn  [many  are]  to  called. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  11. 161. 

Thilke  selve  noumbre  of  yeres  .  .  .  ne  may  not  certea 
ben  comparysoned  to  the  perdurablyte  that  is  endeles. 

Chaucer,  Boethlus,  il.  prose  7. 

compart^  (kgm-part'),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  eompartir 
=  Sp.  Pg.  eompartir  =  It.  compartire,  <  ML.  com- 
partire,  divide,  partition,  L.  dep.  compartiri, 
share,  <  com-,  together  (among),  +partire,  dep. 
jjartiri,  divide,  <j9or(i-)s,  part :  aeeparfi  To 
divide;  mark  out  into  parts  or  subdivisions. 
[Bare.] 

The  crystal  surface  is  compaHed  all. 
In  niches  verg'd  with  rubies. 

Glover,  Athenaid,  iv. 

compart^t  (kom'part),  n.  [<  com-  +  part.  Cf. 
Sp.  Pg.  eomparte,  a  joint  party  in  a  lawsuit.] 
A  part  existing  along  with  others ;  an  element ; 
a  feUow-member;  a  part. 

Comparts  of  the  same  substance. 

/.  Scott,  Practical  Discoveries,  xxii. 

compartimentt  (kom-par' ti-ment),  n.    [P. :  see 

compartment.']    Same  as  compartment. 

Allowing  four  feet  diameter  to  the  whole  [shield],  each 
of  the  twelve  compartiments  may  be  of  ten  or  eleven  inches 
in  depth.  Pope,  Shield  of  Achillea. 
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COmpartimento  (kom-par-ti-men'to),  n.;  pi. 
compartimcnti  (-ti).  [It.:  see  compartment.'] 
One  of  the  sixteen  conventional  territorial  di- 
visions into  which  the  provinces  of  modern 
Italy  are  grouped. 

compartitiont  (kom-par-tish'on),  n.  [<  ML. 
compartitio^n-),  <  compartire,  pp.  compartitiis, 
divide:  see  compar'i.]  1.  The  act  of  dividing 
into  parts;  specifically,  iaarcli.,  the  division  or 
disposition  of  the  whole  ground-plan  of  an  edi- 
fice into  its  varioils  apartments. 

Their  temples  and  amphitheaters  needed  no  comparti- 
tioii.  Sir  H,  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architect. 

2.  A  division;  the  part  divided;  a  separate 
part,  air  H.  Wotton;  Sir  T.  Bruwne. 
compartment  (kom-part'ment),  re.  [Formerly 
compartement,  compartimeni,  <  F.  compartment 
=  Sp.  compartimento,  compartimiento  =  Pg.  It. 
compartimento,  <  ML.  *compartimentum,  <  com- 
^orjjre,  divide,  partition:  see  co»(pnr<l.]  1.  A 
part  separated  from  the  adjoining  parts  by  a 
partition  or  other  mechanical  means:  as,  the 
compartments  of  a  steamship  or  of  a  European 
railway-carriage. 

There  was  a  train  just  stopping,  and  she  opened  the  door 
of  one  of  tlie  compartments  and  entered  it.   Mrs.  Riddell. 

2.  In  ari,  a  panel ;  a  cartouche;  a  coffer;  any 
portion  of  a  work  or  design  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  frame  or  molding,  by  being  raised  or 
sunk,  or  in  any  other  way,  especially  to  receive 
an  inscription  oi  a  decoration  of  any  kind :  as, 
the  compartments  of  a  coffered  ceiling ;  the  small 
sculptured  '■  nnpartments  of  the  portals  of  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens.     See  cut  under  calendar. 

The  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner  of  cmn- 
partments,  bases,  pedestals,  and  buildings. 

Peacham,  Compleat  Gentleman. 

There  are  some  mezzo-relievos  as  big  as  the  life,  the 

Btorie  is  of  y«  Heatlien  Gods,  emblems,  compartments,  &c. 

Koelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  3,  1666. 

About  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  there  is  a  compaH- 

ment  cut  on  the  pillar  which  seems  to  have  been  intendea 

forau  inscription,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any  letters. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  107. 

3.  Specifically,  in  her.,  any  partition  or  division 
of  the  field — Compartment  ceiling.  See  ceUintj. — 
Compartment  tiles,  in  arch.,  tiles  of  different  colors  so 
arranged  as  to  form  compartments. — Water-tigat  com- 
partment, a  division  of  a  ship's  hull,  or  other  subaqueous 
structure,  so  shut  off  from  other  pai'ts  that  water  admit- 
ted to  these  parts  cannot  enter  it  from  them.  See  bulk- 
head. 

COmpartnert  (kom-part'ner),  re.  [<  com-  +  part- 
ner. Ct.  copartner  a,nd  compart^.]  A  sharer; 
a  copartner.    B}).  Pearson, 

Neither  could  he  beleeue  that  the  French  King,  being 
his  .  .  .  sworne  Compartner  in  that  voyage,  would  vtter 
any  such  wordes.  Ilakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  23. 

COmpartnershipt   (kom-part'n6r-ship),  n.     [< 
compartner  +  -ship.']  "  Copartnership. 
My  wife's  compart7ierskip.    Ford,  Perltin  Warbeck,  iv.  3. 

COmpasant  (kom'pa-zant),  re.  A  corruption  of 
corposant. 

compass  (kum'pas),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cumpasse ;  <  ME.  compas,  cumpas,  a  circle,  cir- 
cuit, limit,  form,  a  mathematical  instrument 
(also  contrivance,  cunning:  see  compass,  v.,  4), 
=  D.  Dan.  Tcompas  =  G.  compass  =  Sw.  kom- 
pass,  a  mariners'  compass,  <  OF.  compas,  F. 
compas  =  Pr.  Sp.  compas  =  Pg.  compasso,  com- 
pago  =  It.  compasso,  <  ML.  compassas,  a  circle, 
a  circuit,  <  L.  com-,  together,  -f  passus,  a  pace, 
step,  later  a  pass,  way,  route :  see  pass,  pace.] 
1+.   A  circle.     Chaucer. 

In  myddes  of  that  Chirche  is  a  Compas,  in  the  whiche 
Joseph  of  Aramathie  leyde  the  Body  of  oure  Lord,  whan  he 
had  taken  him  down  of  the  Croys :  and  there  he  wassched 
the  Woundes  of  oure  Lord :  and  that  Compas.  seye  men, 
is  the  myddes  of  the  World.       Mandesille,  Travels,  p.  79. 

Specifically — 2t.  The  circle  of  the  earth. 

All  rounds  the  compas  though  man  l)e  sekyng, 

In  all  the  worlde  so  noble  king  is  noglit 

As  the  kyng  of  Fraunce,  certes,  to  be  thought. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6270. 

3.  A  passing  round  or  in  a  circle ;  a  circular 
course;  a  circuit;  round;  circumference. 

Men  gon  be  the  See  Occean,  be  many  Yles,  unto  an  Yle 
that  is  clept  Nacumera  ;  that  is  a  gret  Yle  and  good  and 
fayr  :  and  it  is  in  kompas  aboute  nmre  than  a  1000  Myle. 
Mandevillc,  Travels,  p.  196. 
Time  is  come  mund. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  sliail  I  end ; 
ily  life  is  run  his  compass.  Shak.,  J.  C,  v.  3. 

Taking  leave  of  Cadenham,  where  we  had  ben  long  and 
nobly  entertain'd,  we  went  a  cwnpass  into  Leicestershire. 
Evelyn,  Diary,  July  31,  1654. 

4.  Kange  or  extent  within  limits  ;  hence,  limit 
or  boundary;  limits. 

0  Juliet,  I  already  know  thy  grief  ; 

It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  iv.  1. 
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And  in  that  compass  all  the  world  contains. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  ii. 
In  the  compass  of  three  little  words. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

5.  In  mttsic,  the  total  range  or  number  of  tones 
which  a  given  voice  or  instrument  is  capable 
of  producing.  The  compass  of  a  single  voice  is  usually 
from  two  to  tliree  octaves.    The  effective  compass  of  a 
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Compass-face,  or  Compass-card. 


mixed  chorus  is  about  three  octaves  and  two  tones  (1) ;  but 
exceptional  singers  extend  this  about  an  octave  np  and 
down.  The  compass  of  the  modern  pianoforte  is  usually 
seven  octaves  and  three  tones  (2).  The  compass  of  the 
modern  orchestra  is  about  six  octaves  (;i). 
6t.  Contrivance;  scheme ;  plotting;  plan. 
Maugre  Juno,  Eneas, 

For  al  liir  sleight  and  hir  coinpab; 

Acheved  al  his  aventure. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  462. 

7.  An  instrument  used  to  indicate  the  magnetic 
meridian,  or  the  direction  of  objects  with  ref- 
erence to  that  meridian.  The  mai-iners'  or  ship's 
compass  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  bowl,  the  card, 
and  the  needle.  The  howl,  which  contahj-'^  the  card  and 
needle,  is  usually  a  hemispherical  brass  receptacle,  sus- 
pended by  two  concentric  brass  rings  (called  tjiinbals)  in 
such  a  manner  tliat  the  bowl  is  kept  in  a  hoi-izontal  posi- 
tiun,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  ship.  The  circu- 
lar card  is  dividetl  into  32  eqnal  parts  by  lines  drawn  frcm 
the  center  to  the  circumference,  the  points  uf  intersection 
with  the  circumference  (or  the  radial  lines,  or  rhuiitha^ 
themselves)  ))eing  called  the  points  of  the  cotufans.  The 
intervals  between  the  points  are  also  divided  into  halves 
and  qnartei'S.  The  whole  circumference  is  divided  into 
360  degrees;  consequently,  the  angle  between  any  two  ad- 
joining points  is  11"  15'.  The  four  principal  divisions  (di- 
viding the  circumference  into  foui-  eitnnl  parts)are  called 
the  cardinal  -poinU,  viz.,  north,  east,  south,  and  west.  The 
names  of  the  others  ai'e compounded  of  tliese;  and  if  the  di- 
rection or  bearing  referred  to  lies  between  any  two  points, 
(luai-ter  or  half  points  are  added,  as  N.  E.  by  E.  J  E. ;  or  it 
is  expressed  in  degrees,  as  south  42"  west.  The  needles, 
of  which  there  are  generally  from  two  to  four,  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of 

the  card,  consist  '*■    -s.    ^   "^    "S   t      a 

either  of  laminae  ^   \  -^    ^   f  ^^    ^ 

or  layers  of  hard-  "^v^  ~    ^ 

ened  steel  or  of  '*"-  ^'  -^^pS 
bundles  of  steel 
wire.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  card  is 
a  conical  socket 
poised  on  an  up- 
right pin  fixed  in 
the  bottom  of  the 
bowl,  so  that  the 
card  hanghig  on 
the  pin  turns 
freely  round  its 
center.  On  ship- 
board the  com- 
pass is  so  fixed 
thatablackniark, 
called  the  lub- 
ber's line,  coin- 
cides with  an  imaginary  line  parallel  to  the  keel  of  the 
ship,  and  the  point  of  the  compass-card  which  is  directly 
against  this  line  indicates  the  dii'ection  of  tlie  sliips  hi'ad. 
The  indication  is,  however,  sultject  to  h  certain  modifica- 
tion, owing  to  the  vari;ition  of  tlie  magnetic  meridian  (see 
variation)  a.UK\  the  deviation  uf  the  needle  caused  by  the 
iron  in  the  ship  (see  deviaiiun  uf  the  cuifiiiats,  under  de- 
viation). The  regulation  compass  in  the  I'liiti-d  states 
navy,  and, the  one  also  used  on  many  mail-steameis.  is 
known  as  Ritchie's  liquid  compass,  in  whicli  the  card  is  a 
skeleton,  and  the  bowl,  having  a  glass  top,  after  being 
filled  with  a  fluid  composed  of  ahutit  one  third- alcohol 
and  two  thirds  water,  is  hermetically  sealed. 

Our  Course  Ity  Stars  above  we  cannot  know. 

Without  the  Compaatt  too  below. 

Coviley,  Reason,  st.  5. 

8.  A  mathematical  instrument  for  describing 
circles,  or  for  measuring  figures,  distances  be- 
tween two  points,  etc. :  commonly  in  the  plural. 
Compasses  consist  of  twopointeil  legs,  movalile  on  a  joint 
or  pivot,  and  are  usually  so  made  that  the  points  can  be 
detached  for  the  insertion  nf  a  pen-  or  priH-il-holder,  an 
extension  of  the  leg,  etc.  Also  called  dioidei  s.  (See  bow- 
compasseSy  below.) 

In  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compatatex,  prepared 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  (.ircumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things. 

Mitton,  P.  L.,  vii.  225. 

9.  In  2odl.,  the  radius  of  the  dentary  apparatus 
of  a  sea-urchin.    See  radius,  and  cut  under  lan- 
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tern, — 10.  In  archery,  elevation  of  the  arrow 
in  shooting. 

Well  acquainted  with  what  compass  his  arrows  would 
require  in  their  flight.    Strati,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  124. 

Amplitude  compass.  See  amjj^iiude.— Azimuth  com- 
pass. See  azi7/7w'A.— Boat-compass,  a  small  compass 
lor  use  in  boats.— BOW-COmpasses,  the  name  given  to 
several  instruments  for  measuring  distances,  describing 
arcs,  etc.,  having  the  two  legs  united  at  the  top  by  a  bow 
or  spring  so  as  to  tend  to  move  apart,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  legs  being  adjusted  by  means  of  a  bcrew  and 
nut.— Builet-compasses,  compasses  having  a  sphere  at 
the  end  of  one  leg,  which  can  be  set  in  a  hole ;  club-com- 
passes.—Duinb  compass  {miut.),  an  apparatus  for  tak- 
ing bearings,  consisting  of  a  compass-card  painted  on 
wood  or  canvas  or  engraved  on  metal,  and  sometimes 
furnished  with  an  alidade  or  sight-vanes.  The  point  of 
the  compass  toward  which  the  ship  litads  being  adjusted 
on  a  line  parallel  with  the  ships  keel,  the  bearings  of 
surrounding  objects  are  easily  determined.— Extended 
compass,  in  music,  tlie  range  of  a  voice  or  of  an  iiistru* 
nieiit  which  goes  beyond  the  ordinary  limit.— Fly  of  the 
mariners'  compass.  See  jty.—  Hair-compasses,  com- 
passes  having  a  spring  attached  to  the  npper  pait  of  the 
inside  of  one  of  the  legs,  and  pressing- ontward  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  other,  thus  constantly  tending  to 
keep  the  legs  apart.  By  means  of  a  finely  threaded  screw 
the  spring  can  be  compressed  or  relaxed  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  and  the  distance  of  the  legs  regulated  to  a  hair's- 
breadth.— Millwrights'  compass,  a  tool  for  layingoft"  the 
dress  on  the  face  of  a  millstone.  — Napier's  compasses, 
a  draftsman's  pocket-compasses,  having  a  point  and  pencil 
pivoted  to  one  leg.  and  a  point  and  drawing-pen  to  the 
other.  The  legs  are  jointed  so  that  the  working  ends 
can  be  folded  inwanl  when  not  in  use.—  Oval  COmpass, 
a  compass  for  describing  ovals ;  an  ellipsograph.— Pair 
of  compasses.  Same  as  compass,  8. -Proportional 
compasses.  See  ^H-oporfionai.- Standard  compass, 
in  a  ship,  a  compass,  generally  the  one  used  as  the  azi- 
nnith  compass,  to  which  others  ai'e  referred  to  ascertain 
their  errors,  and  by  which  the  ship  is  navigated.— Steer- 
ing-compass,  a  compass  situated  in  Iront  of  the  steer- 
ing-wheel, by  which  the  helmsman  is  guided.— The  trine 
COmpasS't^,  probably,  the  eiiuinoctial  circle  and  two  co- 
lures,  or  by  synecdoche  the  universe:  but  the  Trinity, 
according  to  Tyrwhitt;  the  threefold " world,  containing 
earth,  sea,  and  heaven,  according  to  Skeat. 

The  Eternal  Love  and  Pees, 
That  of  the  tryne  compas  lord  and  gyde  is. 
Whom  erthe  and  see  and  heven,  out  of  relees, 
Ay  herien.  Chaucer,  Second  ^'un's  tale,  1.  45. 

To  box  the  compass.  See  box2,  v.— To  fetch  a  com- 
pass, to  make  a  circuit  or  detour. 

Landing  at  Syracuse,  we  tarried  there  three  days.    And 
from  thence  we  fetched  a  compass,  and  came  to  Rhegium. 

Acts  xxviii.  12, 13. 

To  keep  compass,  (a.)  In  archery,  to  observe  a  due  ele- 
vation of  the  arrow  in  shooting. 

She'll  free/*  a  surer  compass;  I  have  too  strong  a  confi- 
dence to  mistrust  her. 

Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  2. 

(b)  To  keep  within  bounds.     Nares. 

Some  pressed  the  queen,  that  he  [the  fool]  should  come 

to  her,  undertaking  foi-  him  that  be  should  keep  compass. 

King  James,  Apothegms,  1669. 

Triangular  compasses.  See  m'anfywian- Within  com- 
passt,  within  bounds. 

I  speak  much  idihin  compass;  for  the  Savanualis  would 
at  present  feed  1000  Head  of  Cattle  besides  Goats. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  88. 

compass  (kum'pas),  v,  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cumpasse;  <  M!E.  compassen,  cuuipassen,  go 
around,  make  a  circuit,  draw  a  circle,  contrive, 
intend,  <  OF.  compasser,  P.  compasser  =  Pr. 
Pg.  compassar  =  Sp.  compasar  =  It.  campus- 
snre;  from  the  noun:  see  compass,  v.]  1.  To 
stretch  round:  extend  about  so  as  to  embrace; 
inclose;  encircle;  environ;  surround. 

With  favour  wilt  thou  compass  him  as  with  a  slileld. 

I's.  V.  12. 
Now,  all  the  blessings 
Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  al>out ! 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

'This  parlor  was  lined  with  oak  ;  fine,  dark,  glossy  panels 
C07npassed  the  walls  gloomily  and  gi'amllv. 

Vharlottf.  Bronte,  Shirley,  xi. 

Compass'd  by  the  inviobite  sea. 

Tennysun,  To  the  Qneen. 

2.  To  go  about  or  round;  make  the  circuit  of. 

The  seventh  day  ye  shall  compass  the  city  seven  times. 

Josh  vi.  4. 

3.  To  obtain;  attain  to;  procure;  gain;  bring 
within  one's  power;  accomplish. 

'Tis  but  her  picture  I  iiaveyet  beheld, 
And  tliat  hath  dazzled  my  reason'-  light:  .  .  . 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  nse  my  skill.  _,  , 

5/mA:..T.  C.  nfV„ii.4. 

Earl  Kichard  having  given  infinitely  to  com2>as!s  his  Ad- 
vancement, looked  to  help  himself  again  liy  the  l*'ace. 

Baker,  Obnniitdes,  p.  »&. 
The  man  who  strives  to  bring  in  a  future  state  of  things 
which  is  afill  so  distant  that  none  but  himself  sees  it  to  be 
future,  will  certainly  not  com/iana  his  ob  ect. 

/i'.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,p.  221' 

4.  To  purpose;  intend;  imagine;  plot;  con- 
trive.    [Obsolete  except  as  a  legal  term.] 

And  somme  to  dynyne  and  dyuyde  numlires  to  kenne, 
And  craftely  [skilfully]  to  cumpdssen.  and  colours  to  make. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  ML 


compass 

Composting  and  imagining  tlie  deatli  of  the  king  are 
synonymous  terms ;  compass  signifying  the  purpose  or  de- 
sign of  the  mind  or  will,  and  not,  as  iu  common  speech, 
the  carrying  such  design  to  effect.  Blackgtm£. 

St.  To  canvass;  reflect  upon;  ponder. 
Mony  day  he  endurlt  in  his  depe  thoght, 
And  ay  compost  the  cases  in  his  clene  hert. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10115. 

6.  To  bend  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  curve ;  .       , 

make  circular  or  curved :  as,  to  co?rapa«s  timber  '""^P^'SSlonable  (kom-pasli'gn-a-bl),  a.  \_<.com- 

foraship.     [Obsolete  except  in  carpentry.]         passion  + -able.']    Deserving  of  pity;  pitiable. 

To  be  compassed,  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference     '-  ^f  ^f'-' 
of  a  peck.  Sliak.,  M.  W?of  W.,  ili.  6.         ^^.^^  '?''  ^o™e  time  a  raving  maniac,  and  then  falls  into 

=  Syn.  3.  To  achieve,  bring  about,  effect,  secure.  "  ^  ^  *  °'  f  "^  ""'^  compassi^noble  imbecility.         Crabbe. 

compass  (kum'pas),  adv,     [Short  for  iu  (or  to)  comp.assionaryt  (kom-pash'on-a-ri),  a.    Com- 
a  (or  the)  compass:  see  compass,  »;.]     1.  In  a    Passionate.     Cotgrave. 
compass  or  curve ;  in  archery,  at  an  elevation.  COiHPassionate  (kom-pash'on-at),  a.  and  n. 

They  were  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  fell  com-     [Iff™-^?!? ?*?"  -r"^  _""*-?  ^-  „,  *"'*•   ^ff^9tionate,  pas- 
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O  heavens  !  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan, 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 

SAa*.,Tit.  And.,  iv.  1. 
„,    .  To  whom  shall  I  my  case  complain, 

iliat  may  compassion  my  impatient  grief  1 

Lady  Pembroke  (.Arber's  En'i.  Uai-ner,  I.  260). 
Never  are  the  human  prerogatives  so  nobly  displayed  as 
when  ccmpatsioning  the  wicked  and  weak. 

Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  168. 


sionate,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Charact"erized  by' com- 
passion; full  of  compassion  or  pity;  easily 
moved  to  sympathy  by  the  sufferings,  wants, 
or  infirmities  of  others. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  generous  that 
was  not  also  tender  and  compassionate.  South,  Sei-mons. 
2t.  Calling  for  or  calculated  to  excite  compas- 
sion ;  pitiable ;  pitiful. 

Your  case  is  truly  a  compassionate  one. 

Colman,  English  Merchant,  v.  1. 

Besides  its  ordinary  signification,  compassionate  .  .  . 
[is]  used  to  mean  "  of  a  nature  to  move  pity." 

F.  Ball,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  221. 
3t.  Complaining.     [Bare.] 

Ifor.  What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death. 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathuig  native  breath  1 

K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate. 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Shah.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 
Compassionate  allowance,  a  gratuity  granted  by  the 
government  to  the  widows,  children,  and  other  specified 
relatives  of  deceased  British  naval  and  military  officers 
left  in  necessitous  circumstances.  =  Syu.  1.  Tender,  mer- 
ciful soft,  iudulfeent,  kind,  clement,  gracious. 

Il.t  n.  One  who  compassionates,  pities,  or 
commiserates.  W.  Watson. 
compassionate  (kgm-pash'on-at),  V.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  compassionated,  ppr.  compassionating. 
[<  compassion  +  -ate^.]  To  have  compassion 
for;  pity;  commiserate. 

*I  really  compassionate  this  gentleman  for  his  want  of 
discernment  in  the  choice  of  friends. 

Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 
Compassionate  the  num'rous  woes 
I  dare  not  e'en  to  thee  disclose. 

Cowper,  Secrets  of  Divine  Love  (trans.). 

compassionately  (kom-pash'on-at-li),  adv.  In 
a  compassionate  manner;  with'  compassion; 
mercifully. 

compassionateness  (kom-pash'gn-at-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  compassionate.'        » 

compassionativet  (kom-pash'on-a-tiv),  a.  [< 
compassionate,  v.,  +  -ive.]  Same  aS  compas- 
sionate. 

Nor  would  hee  have  permitted  his  compassionative  na- 
ture to  imagine,  etc. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Obs.  on  Religio  Medici,  p.  12. 

compass-headed  (kum'pas-hed"ed),  a.  In  compassless  (kum'pas-les),  a.  [<  compass  + 
arch.,  circular:  as,  "a  compass-headed  arch,"  -less.]  Having  no  compass ;  wanting  guidance. 
Weale.  [Eare.] 

compassing  (kum'pas-ing),^.  a.  [Ppr.  of  com^-  compassmentt.  «■  [<  MB.  compassement,  also 
pass,  v.]  In  ship-building,  incurvated,  curved,  compacement,  <  OF.  compassement,  <  compasser, 
or  bent:  as,  compassiwi;  timbers.     Bee  compass,    compass :  see  co»ipa,ss,  «.]     Contrivance;  pur 


yass  down  the  back  in  gracious  folds. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 
Shoot  not  so  much  compass  ;  be  brief,  and  answer  me. 
Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  v.  1. 
Their  arrows  were  all  shot  compass,  so  as  our  men, 
standing  single,  could  easily  see  and  avoid  them. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  236. 
2t.  To  the  limit. 

I  haue  now  lyued  compasse,  for  Adams  olde  Apron  must 
make  Eue  a  new  Kirtle. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  323. 

compassable  (kum'pas-a-bl),  a.  [<  compass  + 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  compassed. 

compass-board  (kum'pas-bord),  n.  An  upright 
board  through  which  tEe  neck-twines  pass  in 
certain  forms  of  looms;  a  hole-board. 

compass-bowl  (kum'pas-bol),  n.  Same  as  com- 
pass-box. 

compass-box  (kum'pas-boks),  n.  The  glass- 
covered  box  containing  the  compass-needle  and 
-card.    See  compass,  7. 

compass-brick  (kmn'pas-brik),  n.  A  brick 
having  a  cm-ved  face,  used  in  the  lining  of 
wells  and  in  other  curved  surfaces. 

compass-card  (kum'pas-kard),  n.  The  circular 
card  belonging  to  a  compass.     See  compass,  7. 

compass-dial  (kum'pas-di"al),  n.  A  small  sun- 
dial fitted  into  a  box  to  be  carried  in  the  pock- 
et, and  so  arranged  that  the  gnomon  of  the 
dial  may  be  adjusted  to  the  meridian  by  means 
of  an  attached  compass-needle. 

compassed  (kum'past),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  compass, 
v.]  1.  Surrounded. —  2.  Obtained;  accom- 
plished; secured. 

The  weary  yeare  his  race  now  having  run. 
The  new  begins  his  compost  com'se  anew. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  Ixii. 
3t.  Round;  arched. 

Two  fairer  beasts  might  not  elsewhei-e  be  found. 
Although  the  compost  world  were  sought  around. 

Spenser,  Kuines  of  Time. 
The  compassed  window.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  2. 

The  tombs  are  not  longer  nor  larger  than  fitting  the  in- 
cluded bodies,  each  of  one  stone  higher  at  the  head  then 
feet,  and  compost  above.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  26. 


V.  t.,  6, 

compassion  (kom-pash'on),  n.  [<  ME.  compas- 
sion, <  OF.  compassion','  F.  compassion  =  Pr. 
compassio  =  Sp.  eompasion  =  It.  compassione, 
<  LL.  compassio(n-),  sympathy,  <  compati  (ML. 
*eompatire,  >  It.  compatire  =  Pr.  F.  compatir), 

pp.  compassus,  suffer  together  with,  <  L.  com-,  „„„„„„„  »,„„Ji-  n„-,-r„'^„c  ^ai/^w 
togetheC  +  paU,  suffer?  see  passion.]  Liter^  ''?^?..^^/-J^1^.^^9^„l^:l''  ^l 
ally,  a  suffering  with  another;  hence,  a  feel 


pose;  design;  a  carrying  into  execution;  ac- 
complishment.    Chaucer. 

Men  may  wellpreven  be  experience  and  sotylecompa;fi;e- 

ment  of  Wytt,  that  zif  a  man  fond  passages  be  Schippes, 

that  wolde  go  to  serchen  the  World,  men  myghte  go  be 

Schippe  alle  aboute  the  World,  and  aboven  and  benethen. 

'  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  180. 

n.    Themag- 
netfzed  needle  of  a  compass.    See  compass,  7. 


^"■y,  a  sunering  wiin  anotner:  nenue,  a  leei-  „„.„_„__  _i„_„  /i,„™'^„c,  T^^5^^    n       A    novnon 
ing  of  sorrow  o?  pity  excited  by  the  sikerings  -^ri^S^^"^"  ifcT^o  h  n.-^la^^bui 


or  misfortunes  of  another;   sympathy;   com- 
miseration; pity. 

He,  being  fuU  of  compassion,  forgave  their  iniquity. 

Ps.  Ixxviii.  38. 

His  majesty  hath  had  more  eompassioii  of  other  men's 
necessities  than  of  his  own  coffers. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  Pret.,  p.  19. 
Moved  with  compassion  of  my  country's  wrack. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ili.  1. 

(Twice  used  in  the  plural  in  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible. 

It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed, 
because  his  compassions  fail  not.  Lam.  iii.  22. 


ters'  plane  similar  to  a  smoothing-plane,  but 
having  its  under  surface  convex.  It  is  used  to 
form  a  concave  surface, 
compass-plant  (kum'pas-plant),  ».  1.  A  tall, 
coarse  composite  plant,  Silphium  laeiniatum, 
common  upon  the  western  prairies  of  North 
-America,  it  has  large  divided  leaves,  which  stand  ver- 
tically ;  the  radical  ones,  especially,  jire  disposed  to  place 
their  edges  north  and  south,  whence  the  name.  The  two 
sides  of  the  leaves  are  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  in 
structure  and  equally  f  urnislied  with  stomata.  Also  called 
rosin-weed. 

2.  The  Laetuca  soariola,  a  European  species  of 
lettuce,  similarly  characterized. 


Shew  mercy  and  compassions  \compassion  in  the  revised  COmpaSS-rOOf  (kum'pas-rof ),  n      A  gable-roof 
veraion]  every  man  to  his  brother.  Zech.  vii.  9.]     constructed  m  such  a  way  that  a  tie  irom  tiie 

=Syn.  Commiseration,  Sympathy,  etc.  (see  pity),  kind-     fo"*  of  each  rafter  meets  the  opposite  rafter  at 
ness,  tenderness,  clemency,  fellow-feeling.  a  considerable  distance  above  its  toot, 

compassion  (kom-pash'on), «.  *.  li  compassion,  compass-sa'W  (kum'pas-sa),  m.  A  saw  with  a 
«.;  =F.compassioner,  e'tc]  To  compassionate;  narrow  blade,  used  to  cut  in  a  circle  of  moder- 
pity;  commiserate.     [Obsolete  or  archaic]  ate  radius. 


compear 

compass-signal  (kum'pas-sig''''nal),  n.  A  signal 
denoting  a  point  of  the  compass. 

compass-timber  (kum'pas-tim'bfer),  n.  In 
carp.,  curved  or  crooked  timber. 

COmpass-windo'W  (kum'pas-win''''d6),  k.  In 
arch.,  a  bow-window  or  oriel  the  plan  of  which 
is  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

COmpast.  An  obsolete  or  occasional  preterit 
and  past  participle  of  compass. 

COmpaternityt  (kom-pa-ter'ni-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
compaternit^  =  Sp.  compaternidad  =  Pg.  compa- 
fernidade,  <  ML.  compaternita{t-)s,  <  compater, 
a  godfather,  <  L.  com-,  with,  -t-  put^r  =  E.  fa- 
ther: see  com-  SiuA.  paternity,  and  of.  commere.] 
The  relation  of  a  godfather. 

Gossipred  or  compatemityj  by  the  canon  law,  is  a  spiri- 
tual affinity.  Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

compatibility  (kgm-pat-i-bil'i-ti),  m.  [<  com^ 
patible  (sefe  -bili'ty) ;  =  F.  compatihiliti,  etc.] 
The  quality  of  being  compatible,  (a)  Consis- 
tency ;  the  capacity  of  coexisting  with  something  else. 

The  compatibility  and  concurrence  of  such  properties  in 
one  thing.  Barrow,  \\  orks,  II.  ix. 

(6)  Suitableness ;  congeniality  :  as,  a  compatibility  of  tem- 
pers.    Also  sometimes  compatibleness. 

compatible  (kgm-pat'i-bl),  a.  [<  F.  compatible 
=  Sp.  compatible  =  Pg.  compativel  =  It.  compa- 
tibiie,  compatible,  concun-able,  <  ML.  compati- 
bilis  (in  compatihile  beneficium,  a  benefice  which 
could  be  held  together  with  another  one),  <  LL. 
compati,  suffer  with:  see  compassion,  n.]  1. 
Capable  of  coexisting  or  being  found  together 
in  the  same  subject ;  consistent ;  reconcilable : 
now  followed  by  with,  formerly  sometimes  by 
to. 

The  object  of  the  will  is  such  a  good  as  is  compatible  to 
an  hitellectual  nature.       Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

Let  us  not  .  .  .  require  ...  a  union  of  excellencies  not 
■quite  compatible  with  each  other. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dis.,  xiv. 

The  maintenance  of  an  essentially  religious  attitude  of 
mind  is  compatible  with  absolute  freedom  of  speculation 
on  all  subjects,  whether  scientific  or  metapliysical. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  274. 

2.  Capable  of  existing  together  in  harmony; 
suitable;  agreeable;  congenial;  congruous. 

Not  repugnant,  but  compatible. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  485. 

Every  man  may  claim  the  fullest  liberty  to  exercise  his 
faculties  coiripatible  with  the  possession  of  like  liberty  by 
every  other  man.  H.  SpejKer,  Social  Statics,  p.  94. 

=  S3T1.   Consistent  (with),  accordant  (with),   congnious 
(witli),  congenial  (to),  in  keeping  (with).    For  compari- 
son, see  incompatible. 
compatibleness  (kgm-pat'i-bl-nes),  n.  ,  Same 
as  compatibility. 
compa'tibly  (kom-pat'i-bli),  adv.    In  a  compat- 
ible manner;  fitly;  suitably;  consistently. 
compatientt  (kom-pa'shent),  a.     [<  ME.  com- 
pacient  =  It.  oompaeientrt,  <  LL.  compatien(t-)s, 
pp.  of  compati,  suffer  with:  see  compassion,  «.] 
Suffering  together. 
Be  ye  compacient.  Wyclif,  1  Pet.  iii.  8  (Oxf.). 

The  same  compatient  and  commorient  fates. 

Sir  0.  Buck,  Hist.  Rich.  III. 

compatriot  (kom-pa'tri-gt),  re.  and  a.  [<  F.  cow- 
patriote  =  Sp.  Pg.  compatriota,  Sp.  (obs.)  com- 
patrioto  =  It.  compatriota,  compatriotta,  <  ML. 
compatriota,  compatriotus  (also  eotnpatrianus, 
compatriensis),  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  LL.  pa- 
triota,  a  countryman:  see  patriot.  Cf.  copa- 
trioL]  I.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  same  coun- 
try with  another ;  a  fellow-countryman. 

The  shipwrecked  goods  both  of  strangers  and  our  own 
compatriots.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  4. 

Clement  VI.,  with  his  easy  temper,  was  least  likely  to 
restrain  that  proverbial  vice  of  popes —  .  .  .  nepotism. 
On  ins  brothers,  nephews,  liindred,  relatives,  compatriots, 
were  accumulated  gi-ants,  benefices,  promotions. 

Milman,  Latin  Christ'anity,  xii.  9. 

II.  a.  1.  Of  the  same  country.     [Rare.] 

To  my  compatriot  youth 
I  point  the  high  example  of  thy  sons, 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  i. 

2.  Animated  by  love  of  a  common  country; 
united  in  patriotism ;  patriotic.     [Rare.] 

She  [Britain]  rears  to  freedom  an  undaunted  race. 
Compatriot,  zealous,  hospitable,  kind. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  v. 

compatriotism  (kom-pa'tri-gt-izm),  re.  [<  com- 
patriot +  -ism;  =  P.  compatriotisme.]  The 
state  of  being  a  compatriot  or"  f eUow-country- 
man.     Quarterly  Rev. 

compear  (kom-per'),  V.  i.  [Also  compeer;  = 
It.  comparire  =  (with  term.  ult.  <  L.  -escere)  F. 
comparaitre  =  Pr.  compareisser  =  Sp.  Pg.  com- 
parecer,  appear  before  a  judge,  <  L.  comjiarere, 
conparere,  appear,  <  com-,  together,  ■¥  parere, 
appear:  seeappear.]    To  appear;  iaScotslaw, 


compear 

to  present  one's  self  in  a  court  in  person  or 
by  comisel.    [Obsolete  except  in  legal  use.] 

Two  elders,  being  cjilled  and  compeared,  acknowledged 
the  testimonial  -was  false  and  foiged. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  126. 
compearance  (kom-per'ans),  «.  [<  compear 
+  -aiice;  after  OF.  compdreiice,  comparance,  <. 
ML.  comparentia,  compearance.  Cf.  appear- 
ance.'] Appearance;  in  Scots  law,  the  appear- 
ance made  for  a  defender  by  himself  or  by  his 
counsel  in  an  action.  [Obsolete  except  in  legal 
use.]  —Diet  of  compearance.  See  diet^. 
compearer  (kom-per'6r),  n.  One  who  appears ; 
in  Scots  law,  an  interlocutor  by  which  one  who 
conceives  that  he  has  an  interest  in  an  action, 
although  not  called  as  a  party  to  it,  is  permitted 
to  compear  and'  sist  himself  as  party  to  it.  [Ob- 
solete except  in  legal  use.] 
compeeri  (kom-per'),  11.  [<  ME.  compeer,  com- 
pere, comper,  camper,  <  OF.  *compef,  F.  compair 
=  Pr.  compar,  <  L.  compar,  conpar,  equal,  an 
equal,  a  companion,  <  com-,  with,  -f-  par,  equal, 
>  OF.  per,  pair,  >  E.  peei-^  and  pair,  q.  v.  Of. 
compare'^.]  One  who  is  the  peer  of  another; 
one  who  has  equal  rank  or  standing  in  any  re- 
spect; an  equal,  especially  as  a  conipanion  or 
associate. 

With  him  ther  rood  a  gentil  pardoner 
Of  Rouncivale,  his  frend  and  his  comper, 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  670. 
He  so  grette  [greeted]  alle 
Of  his  compers  that  he  knew  so  curteysliche  &  faire. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  370. 
And  him  thus  answer'd  soon  his  hold  compeer. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  i.  127. 
His  [Landor's]  dramatic  compeers  can  almost  be  rum- 
bered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  47. 
=  Syn.  See  associate,  n. 
compeer^t  (kom-per'),  V.  t.   [<  compeer'^,  ».]    To 
equal ;  match ;  be  equal  with. 

In  my  rights, 
By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 
compeer^t,  v.  i.  See  compear. 
compel  (kom-pel'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  compelled, 
ppr.  compelling.  [<  ME.  compellen,  <  OF.  com- 
pellir  =  Pr.  Pg.  compelUr  =  Sp.  compelir,  com- 
peler,  <  L.  compellere,  conpellere,  compel,  urge, 
drive  together,  <  com-,  together,  H-  pellere,  pp. 
pulsiis,  dxive :  see  pelV^jPulse'^.  Hence  compuU 
sioih  compulsory,  etc.    Cf.  ewpel,  impel,  repel.] 

1.  To  drive  or  urge  with  force  or  irresistibly; 
constrain:  oblige;  coerce,  by  either  physical 
or  moral  force :  as,  circumstances  compel  us  to 
practise  economy. 

Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them 

to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  iUled.        Luke  xiv.  28. 

I  am  almost  of  opinion  that  we  should  force  you  to  ac- 

'  cept  the  command,  as  sometimes  the  Prictorian  bands 

have  compelled  their  captains  to  receive  the  empire. 

Dryd&n,  Ded.  of  Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

2.  To  subject;  force  to  submit;  subdue. 

I  compel  all  creatures  to  my  will.      Tennyson,  Geraint. 

Nothing  can  rightly  compel  a  simple  and  brave  man  to 

a  vulgar  sadness.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  142. 

3 .  To  take  by  force  or  violence ;  wrest ;  extort.. 
[Eare.] 

The  subjects'  grief 
Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance.    Shale. ,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 
His  words  and  actions  are  his  own  and  honour's, 
Not  bought,  nor  compell'd  from  him. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  drive  together ;  unite  by  force ;  gather  in 
a  crowd  or  company;  herd.  [A  Latinism,  and 
rare.] 

Wyld  heastes  in  yron  yokes  he  would  compell. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I,  vi.  26. 
Attended  by  the  chiefs  who  fought  the  field, 
(Now  friendly  mix'd,  and  in  one  troop  compell'd.') 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii.  720. 

5.  To  overpower;  overcome;  control.    [Rare.] 
But  easy  sleep  their  weai-y  limbs  cowpdled.       Dryden. 

compellable  (kgm-pel'a-bl),  a.  [<  compel  + 
-ahle.]  Capable  of  beinig  or  liable  to  be  com- 
pelled or  constrained. 

No  man  being  compellable  to  confess  publicly  any  sin 
before  Novatian's  time.  Hooker,  Eccies.  Polity,  vi.  4. 

Joint  tenants  are  compellable  by  writ  of  partition  to  di- 
vide their  lands.  Blackstone. 

2ompellably  (kom-pel' a-bli),  adv.  By  compul- 
sion.    Todd. 

compellation  (kom-pe-la'shon),  re.  [<  L.  com^ 
peUatio(n-),  <  compelldre,  conpelldre,  pp.  com- 
pellafus,  conpellatus,  accost,  address,  reproach, 
freq.  ot compellere,  conpellereyTjige:  see  compel.'] 
A  distinguishing  form  of  address  or  salutation; 
a  characteristic  appellation  or  denomination. 

Tliat  name  and  compellation  of  little  flock  doth  not  com- 
fort, but  deject  my  devotion. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Religio  Medici,  i.  58. 
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Metaphorical  compellations. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

The  peculiar  compellation  of  the  kings  of  France  is  by 

"Sire."  Sir  W.T&mple, 

To  begin  with  me — he  gives  me  the  coTnpellation  of  the 

Author  of  a  Dramatick  Essay. 

Dryden,  Def.  of  Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

compellative  (kom-pel'a-tiv),  a.  and  «.  [<  L. 
as  if  *compellativiis,  <  compellare,  address :  see 
compellation  &ndi-ive.]  I.  a.  Denoting  address : 
applied  to  grammatical  forms :  as,  a  compella- 
tive cape;  the  compellative  use  of  a  word. 

II,  n.  In  gram.,  a  name  by  which  a  person 
is  addressed;  a  proper  name. 

compellatory  (kom-pel'a-to-ri),  a.     [<  compel 
+ -atory.]     Ten<ling  to  compel;   compulsory. 
[Rare.] 
Process  connpellatory.     G.  Cavendish,  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

compeller  (kom-pel'er),  n.    One  who  compels 

or  constrains. 
COmpelliugly  (kom-pel'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  com- 

pelbng  or  constraining  manner ;  oompulsorily. 

She  must  declare  it  to  he  so ;  that  is,  probably,  obscurely, 

peradventure,  but  not  evidently,  compellingly,  necessarily. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Real  Presence,  ii.  §  5. 

compend  (kom'pend),  n.  [<  ML.  compendium  : 
see  compendium.]    Same  as  compendium. 

The  ship,  in  its  latest  complete  equipment,  is  an  abridg- 
ment and  compend  of  a  nation's  arts. 

Emerson,  Civilization. 

compendiariousf  (kom-pen-di-a'ri-us),  a.  [< 
L.  compendiarius,  short,  <  compendium,  a  short 
way:  s&6  compendium.]     Short;  compendious. 


compendiatet  (kom-pen'di-at),  v.  t.  [<LL. 
compendiatus,  pp.  of  compendiare,  abbreviate 
(condense),  i  L.  compendium,  that  which  is 
weighed  together:  see  compendium.]  To  sum 
up  or  collect  together;  comprehend. 

That  which  .  . .  compendiateiA  all  blessing — peace  upon 
Israel.  Bp.  King,  Vitis  Palatina  (ed.  1614),  p.  2. 

compendiosityt  (kom-pen-di-os'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML. 
compendiosita(t-)s,  '<  L.  compendiosus,  compen- 
dious :  see  compendious.]  Compendiousness ; 
brevity;  conciseness.    Bailey. 

compendious  (kom-pen'di-us),  a.  [=  F.  com- 
pendieux  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  compendioso,  <  L.  com- 
pendiosus,  short,  abridged,  <  compendium,  a 
short  way:  see  compendium.]  1.  Containing 
the  substance  or  general  principles  of  a  subject 
in  a  narrow  compass;  short;  abridged;  con- 
cise :  as,  a  compendious  system  of  chemistry ; 
a  compendious  grammar. 

On  esy  wyse  latte  thy  Kesone  be  sayde 
In  wordes  gentylle  and  also  compendious. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3. 

Three  things  be  required  in  the  oration  of  a  man  having 
authority  —  that  it  be  compendious,  sententious,  and  de- 
lectable. Sir  T.  JBlyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  2. 

2t.  Narrow;  limited.     [Eare.] 

Thies  men,  in  matters  of  Diuinitie,  openlie  pretend  a 
great  knowledge,  and  haue  priuately  to  them  selues  a 
verie  compendious  vnderstanding  of  all. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  82. 

3t.  Short ;  direct ;  not  circuitous. 

Wherein  Mr.  Valleuce  after  a  wonderesly  compendious, 
facile,  prompte,  and  redy  waye,  nott  withoute  painfull 
delegence  and  laborious  Industrie,  doth  enstructe  them. 
Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xxi. 
I  think  the  most  compendiotis  cure,  for  some  of  them  at 
least,  had  been  in  Bedlam.    Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p,  631. 
=Syn.  1.  Succinct,  Summary,  etc.    See  concise. 
compendiously  (kom-pen'di-us-li),  adv.    In  a 
compendious  or  terse,  brief  manner ;  summa- 
rily ;  in  brief ;  in  epitome. 
Brief,  boy,  brief ! 

Discourse  the  service  of  each  several  table 
Compendiously.    Beau,  and  Ft. ,  Woman -Hater,  i.  2. 
The  state  or  condition  of  matter  before  the  world  was 
a-making  Is  compendimLsly  expressed  by  the  word  chaos. 


compendiousness  (kom-pen'di-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  compendious ;  concise- 
ness ;  brevity ;  terseness ;  comprehension  within 
a  narrow  compass. 

The  inviting  easiness  and  compendiousness  of  this  asser- 
tion. Bentley,  Sermons,  ix. 

compendium  (kpm-pen'di-um),  n.  [=  F.  com- 
pendium =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  compendio,  <  ML.  com- 
pendium, an  abridgment,  m  L.  a  short  way, 
a  short  out,  Ut.  a  sparing,  saving,  that  which  is 
weighed  together,  <.compendere,  weigh  together, 
balance,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  pendere,  weigh :  see 
pendent.  Ct.  compensate.]  A  brief  compilation 
or  composition  containing  the  principal  heads 
of  a  larger  work  or  system,  or  the  general  prin- 
ciples or  leading  points  of  a  subject ;  an  abridg- 
ment; a  summary;  an  epitome.  Also  com- 
pend. 


compensation 

We  are  that  bold  and  adventurous  piece  of  nature,  which 
he  that  studies  wisely  learns  in  a  compendium,  what 
others  labour  at  in  a  divided  piece  and  endless  volume. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  15. 
A  short  system  or  compendium  of  a  science. 

fVatts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 
=  Syn.  Fpitome,  Abstract,  etc.  See  abridgment. 
compensablet  (kgm-pen'sa-bl),  a.  [<  compense 
+  -able;  =  F.  Sp.  compensable,  etc.]  Capable 
of  being  compensated.  Cotgrave. 
compensate  (kgm-pen'sat  or  kom'pen-sat),  v.; 
pret.  and  pp.  compensated,  ppr.  compensating. 
[<  L.  compensatus,  conpensatus,  pp.  of  compen- 
sare,  conpensare  (whence  ult.  the  earlier  form 
compense,  q.  v. ),  weigh  together  one  thing  against 
another,  balance,  make  good,  later  also  shorten, 
spare,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  pensare,  weigh,  >  ult. 
E.  poise,  q.  v.  Cf.  compendium.]  I.  trans,  1. 
To  give  a  substitute  of  equal  value  to;  give  an 
equivalent  to ;  recompense :  as,  to  compensate  a 
laborer  for  his  work  or  a  merchant  for  his  losses. 
Nothing  can  compensate  a  people  for  the  loss  of  what  we 
may  term  civic  individuality. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  203. 

2.  To  make  up  for;  counterbalance;  make 
amends  for. 

All  the  wealth  and  treasures  of  the  Indies  can  never 
compensate  to  a  man  the  loss  of  his  life. 

StUlingJleet,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 

To  compensate  our  brief  term  in  this  world,  it  is  good 
to  loiow  as  much  as  we  can  of  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  29. 

Up  to  a  certain  period,  the  diminution  of  the  poetical 
powers  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  improvement 
of  all  the  appliances  and  means  of  which  those  powers 
stand  in  need.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 

3.  In  mec'h.,  to  construct  so  as  to  effect  com- 
pensation for  the  results  of  variations  of  tem- 
perature.   See  compensation,  4. 

So  long  as  the  clocks  themselves  are  no  better  than  they 
are,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  waste  of  mouey  to  compen- 
sate the  pendulums. 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks  and  Watches,  p.  180. 
=Syn,  Becompe-nse,  Remunerate,  etc.  (see  indemnify),  re- 
ward. 

II.  intrans.  To  supply  or  serve  as  an  equiva- 
lent; make  amends;  atone:  followed  by /oc- 
as, what  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  honor? 

No  apparatus  of  senators,  judges,  and  police  can  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  an  internal  governing  sentiment. 
//.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  296. 

compensation  (kom  -pen-sa'shgn),«.  [=r. 
compensation  =  Pr.  compensacio  =  Sp.  compen- 
sacion  =  Pg.  compensagao  =  It.  compensamne, 
<  li,oompensatio{nr-),<.  compejware,  compensate : 
see  compensate.]  1.  The  act  of  compensating; 
coimterbalance :  as,  nature  is  based  on  a  sys- 
tem of  compensations. — 2.  That  which  is  given 
or  received  as  an  equivalent,  as  for  sei-viees, 
debt,  want,  loss,  or  suffering;  indemnity;  rec- 
ompense; amends;  requital. 

He  that  thinks  to  serve  God  by  way  of  compensation, 
that  is,  to  recompense  God  by  doing  one  duty,  for  the  omis- 
sion of  another,  sins  even  in  that,  in  which  he  thinks  he 
serves  God.  Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

He  [tlie  Nabob]  .  .  .  made  overtures  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
invading  armament,  and  offered  to  restore  the  factory,  and 
to  give  compensation  to  those  whom  he  had  despoiled. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

3.  That  which  supplies  the  place  of  something 
else,  or  makes  good  a  deficiency,  or  makes 
amends:  as,  the  speed  of  the  hare  is  a  compen- 
sation for  its  want  of  any  weapon  of  defense. 

His  [Dante's]  gentleness  is  all  the  more  striking  by  con- 
trast, like  that  silken  coTnpensation  which  blooms  out  of 
the  thorny  stem  of  the  cactus. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  46, 

4.  In  mec'h.,  means  of  creating  a  balance  of 
forces;  counteraction  of  opposing  tendencies; 
adjustment  for  equilibrium.  Compensation  of  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  metals  through  variations 
of  temperature  is  effected  in  the  pendulums  and  balance- 
wheels  of  timepieces  chiefly  by  a  combination  of  metals 
of  different  expansibilities,  and  in  iron  beams,  rails,  etc., 
by  allowance  for  increase  and  diminution  of  length ;  of 
inequalities  in  magnetic  attraction,  etc.,  by  devices  called 
compensators.  See  compensatimi-ialance,  below,  and  com- 
pensator. 

5.  In  the  dvil  law,  the  extinguishment  of  a  debt 
by  a  counter-claim  which  the  debtor  has  against 
his  creditor,  thus  effecting  the  simidtaneous  ex- 
tinguishment of  two  obligations,  or  of  one  and 
part  of  another Compensation-balance, -pendu- 
lum, a  balance-wheel  or  a  pendulum  so  constructed  asto 
counteract  the  effects  of  temperature,  under  which  the  in- 
strument would  otlierwise  move  slower  when  warmer  ana 
faster  when  colder.  A  compensation-pendulum  is  com- 
monly a  gridiron  pendxduM  or  a  mercurial  pendulum.  (See 
pendulum.)  A  compensation-balance  has  compensation- 
bars.— Compensation-bars,  bars  formed  of  two  or  more 
metals  of  different  expansibilities  so  that  changes  ot 
temperature  have  the  effect  of  bending  them  one  way  or 
the  other.  They  are  used  to  produce  perfect  equahty  01 
motion  in  the  balances  of  watches  and  chronometers. 
Commonable  Rights  Compensation  Act,  an  EngMj' 
statute  of  1882  (46  and  46  Vict.,  c.  16),  providing  lor  the  ap- 


compensation 

plication  of  money  paid  as' compensation  lor  the  compul- 
sory acquisition  of  common  lands,  etc.  =Syn.  2.  Keward, 
remuneration,  requital,  satisfaction,  indemnification,  re- 
imbursementj  reparation. 

compensative  (kom-pen'sa-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  compensatif  =  Pr.  compensati/vo,  <  LL.  eom- 
pensatimis,  <  L.  compensatus,  pp.  of  compen- 
sare,  compensate:  see  compensate.']  I.  a.  Mak- 
ing amends  or  compensation. 
The  comp&mative  justice  of  the  old  drama. 

Hazlitt,  Lit.  of  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

II.  ».  That  which  compensates;  compensa- 
tion.    [Eare.] 
This  is  the  sorry  compensative.  Larrib,  To  Barton. 

compensativeness  (kom-pen'sa-tiv-nes),  n. 
Fitness  or  readiness  to  make  amends.    Bailey. 

compensator  (kom'pen-sa-tgr),  n.  [=  F.  com- 
pensateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  eompensador  =  It.  compen- 
satore,  <  KL.  *  compensator,  <  L.  compensare, 
compensate :  see  compensate.']  One  who  or  that 
which  compensates.  Specifically— (a)  A  magnet  or 
mass  of  soft  iron  so  placed  as  to  neutralize  the  effects  of 
local  attraction  on  the  needle  of  a  compass.  Also  called 
correctinff-plate.  (6)  In  gas-manuf. ,  a  device  for  equalizing 
the  action  of  the  exhauster  which  draws  the  gas  from  the 
retorts. 

compensatory  (kgm-pen'sa-to-ri),  a.      [<  com- 
pensate +  -ory;  =  F.  compensatoire.     Cf.  com- 
pensator.]     Serving  to  compensate  or  as  com- 
pensation ;  making  amends ;  requiting. 
Tribute  which  is  not  penal  nor  compensatory. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Kule  of  Conscience,  iii.  2. 
All  the  compensatory  forces  of  air  and  water. 

De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 
Compensatory  damages,  in  law,  damages  estimated  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  injury,  in  contradistinction  to  puni- 
tive or  vindictim  damages,  awarded  byway  of  punishment 
for  wilful  wrong. 

compenset  (kom-pens'),  i).  t.    [<  ME.  compensen, 

<  OF.  compenser,  F.  compenser  =  Pr.  compensar, 
compessar=  Sp.  Pg.  compensar  =  It.  compensare, 

<  L.  compensai-e,  corajjensare,  balance,  make  good, 
compensate :  see  compensate.]  To  recompense ; 
compensate ;  counterbalance. 

The  weight  of  the  quicksilver  doth  not  compense  the 
weight  of  a  stone.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

comperf,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  com- 
peer^. 

comperagef,  w.  [^i  comper  + -age.]  Grossiping; 
familiar  friendship.     Coles,  1717. 

comperendinatet,  i>.  i.  [<  L.  comperendinatus, 
pp.  of  comperendinare,  cite  a  defendant  to  a  new 
trial  on  the  third  following  day  or  later,  <  com- 
perendinus  (se.  dies,  day),  the  third  following 
day:  see  comperendinoits.]    To  delay.    Bailey. 

comperendinoust,  a.  [<  L.  comperendinus  (sc 
dies,  day),  the  third  following  day,  <  com-,  with, 
+  perendimis,  of  day  after  to-morrow,  <  peren- 
die,  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  <  "perum  (= 
Osoan  perum  =  Grr.  nepav  =  Skt.  param,  akin 
to  per-,  pre-,  pro-,  para-,  peri-,  q.  v.),  beyond, 
+  dies,  day:  see  dial.]  Prolonged;  deferred; 
postponed.    Bailey. 

compernagef ,  n.  [ME.,  appar.<  compere,  eomper, 
cumper,  companion  (see  compeer^),  +  -n-  +  -age  ; 
or  else  for  *compenage,  companage,  <  OF.  com- 
panage,  compaignage,  company  (cf .  companage) : 
see  company.    Cf.  comperage.]    Company. 
A  thing  I  shall  you  declare  truly, 
Ar  I  me  departe  fro  your  compei-nage. 
To  ende  that  all  thereof  haue  memory. 

Bom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  3706. 

compersiont,  n.  [ME. :  see  comparison.]  An 
obsolete  form  of  comparison.    Court  of  Love. 

compesce  (kom-pes');  i}.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coj»- 
pesced,  ppr.  compescing.  [<  L.  compescere,  fas- 
ten together,  confine,  curb,  <  compes,  conpes,  a 
fetter,  <  com-,  together,  +  pes  (ped-)  =  E./oo*.] 
To  hold  in  check;  restrain;  curb.     Carlyle. 

compesterf,  v.  t.  [A  law  term,  <  or.  composter, 
compound,  also  prob.  compost,  <  ML.  compos- 
tare,  compost:  see  compost,  v.  Prob.  confused 
with  composture,  compost  (of  which  no  verb 
use  appears),  and  perhaps  (with  regard  to  the 
vowel  e  for  o)  with  pasture.]  To  manure 
(land) :  said  of  cattle.  . 

No  other  beasts  ought  to  be  put  into  the  Commons  but 
those  of  the  tenant  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  appendant 
or  those  which  he  takes  to  eompester  his  land. 

Argument  in  Rumsey  v.  Rowden,  1  Ventris,  18. 

As  if  it  had  been  said  Levant  and  couchant,  for  when 

they  [cattle]  are  appurtenant,  they  shall  be  intended  to 

Plow,  Manure,  Compester,  and  Feed  upon  the  Land. 

Coke,  in  Mors  v.  Webbe  (1662),  2  Brownlow  (and  Golds- 

[borough),  p.  298. 

compete  (kom-pef),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
peted, ppr.  compeUng.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  competir  =  It. 
ccmpetere,  compete  (cf.  F.  computer  =  Sp.  com- 
peter,  have  a  fair  claim  to),  <  L.  competere, 
strive  after  something  in  company  with  or  to- 
gether (the  lit.  sense),  usually  meet  or  come 
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together,  couicide,  agree,  be  fit  or  suitable,  < 
com^,  together,  +  petere,  seek:  see  petition. 
Hence  (from  L.  competere)  .competent,  compe- 
tition, and  competitor.]  To  seek  or  strive  for 
the  same  thing  as  another ;  enter  into  compe- 
tition or  rivalry ;  vie:  with /or  before  the  thing 
sought  and  with  before  the  person  or  thing 
rivaled. 

The  sages  of  antiquity  will  not  dare  to  compete  with  the 
inspired  authors.  ,  Milner. 

How  is  it  that  the  United  States,  formerly  a  maritune 
power  of  the  first  class,  has  now  no  ships  or  steamers  that 
can  profitably  compete  for  the  carrying  of  even  its  own 
exports?  D.  A.  Wells,  Merchant  Marine,  p.  45. 

competence,  competency  (kom'pe-tens,  -ten- 
si),  n.  [=  F.  competence  =  Sp.  Pg.  compeien- 
cia  =  It.  competenza,  <  ML.  competentia,  compe- 
tence, fitness,  in  L.  agreement,  conjunction,  < 
competen{t-)s,  ppr.,  being  fit,  competent:  see 
competent  and  -ence,  -ency.]  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing competent ;  fitness ;  suitableness;  adequate- 
ness :  as,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  competence  for 
the  task. 

At  present,  we  trust  a  man  with  making  constitutions 
on  less  proof  of  competence  than  we  should  demand  before 
we  gave  him  our  shoe  to  patch. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  67. 

We  are  ever  in  danger  of  exaggerating  the  competence  of 
a  new  discovery.       J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  63,  note. 

2.  Adequate  authority  or  qualifloation ;  range 
of  capacity  or  ability ;  the  sphere  of  action  or 
judgment  within  which  one  is  competent. 

To  master  exhaustively  the  English  of  our  own  time  is 
beyond  the  competency  of  any  one  man. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  97. 

It  is  not  my  business,  and  does  not  lie  within  my  conn- 
peteney,  to  say  what  the  Hebrew  text  does,  and  what  it 
does  not,  signify.  Huxley,  Amer.  Addresses,  p.  19. 

3.  In  the  law  of  evidence :  (a)  Legal  capacity 
or  fitness  to  be  heard  in  court,  as  distinguished 
from  credibility  or  sufficiency,  because  the 
question  whether  the  evidence  shall  be  heard 
is  usually  determined  before  considering  its 
weight.  Thus,  a  witness  may  be  competent,  although 
unworthy  of  belief ;  evidence  may  be  competent,  although 
not  alone  sufficient  even  it  believed.  (J)  Legal  right 
or  authority;  power  or  capacity  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  a  cause :  as,  the  competency  of  a  judge 
or  court  to  examine  and  decide. 

Elizabeth  .  .  .  induced  the  parliament  to  pass  a  law, 
enacting  that  whoever  should  deny  the  competency  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  with  the  assent  of  the  states  of  the 
realm,  to  alter  the  succession,  should  suffer  death  as  a 
traitor.  Macaiday. 

4.  Sufficiency;  such  a  quantity  as  is  sufficient; 
especially,  property,  means  of  subsistence,  or 
income  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  without  superfluity. 

That  which  is  a  Competency  for  one  Man,  is  not  enough 
for  another.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  38. 

Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  competence, 
And  mutual  love  and  honourable  toil. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden, 

competent  (kom'pe-tent),  a.  [=D.  Dan.  fcom- 
petent  =  G.  Sw.  competent,  <  OF.  competent,  F. 
competent  =  Pr.  competent  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  compe- 
tente,  <  L.  competenlt-)s,  in  LL.  as  adj.,  corre- 
spondihg  to,  suitable,  competent,  prop.  ppr.  of 
competere (> F.  computer,  etc.),  be  suMcient,  also 
strive  after,  etc. :  see  compete.]  1.  Answering 
all  requirements;  suitable;  fit;  sufficient  or  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose:  as,  competent  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing ;  an  army  competent  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  kingdom. 

To  kepe  hir  f  est  in  competent  place  be  the  alderman  and 

maistres  assigned.  English  Qilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  446. 

His  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a  very  competent 

injury.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

Has  he  a  competent  sum  there  in  the  bag 

To  buy  the  goods  within  1 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

Hethat  can  love  his  friend  with  this  noble  ardour  will 
in  a  coTnvetent  degree  affect  all. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  ii.  6. 

2.  Having  ability  or  capacity;  properly  quali- 
fied :  as,  a  competent  bookkeeper. 

As  to  the  particular  bounds  or  extent  of  it  [the  kingdom 
of  Tonquin],  I  cannot  be  a  competent  judge,  commg  to  it 
by  Sea,  and  going  up  directly  to  Cachao.  _ 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  81. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  competent  we  are  for  the  olBce. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  atom  or  molecule  which  is  competent  to  intercept 
the  calorific  waves  is,  in  the  same  degree,  competent  to 
generate  them.  Tyndall,  Radiation,  §  14. 

3.  In  law,  having  legal  capacity  or  qualifica- 
tion :  as,  a  competent  judge  or  court ;  a  competent 
witness,  in  a  judge  or  court  it  implies  right  or  author- 
ity to  hear  and  determine ;  in  a  witness  it  implies  a  legal 
capacity  to  testify.    See  competence,  3. 

.  Even  before  it  is  clearly  known  whether  the  innovation 
be  damageable  or  not,  the  judge  is  cmnpetent  to  issue  a 
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prohibition  to  innovate,  until  the  point  can  be  deter- 
mined. Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace. 
Some  members  had  before  suggested  that  seven  states 
were  competent  to  the  ratification  [of  a  treaty]. 

Jefferson,  Autobiog.,  p.  45. 

4.  Kightfully  or  lawfully  belonging;  pertain- 
ing by  right ;  permissible :  followed  by  to. 

That  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite  Author  of  things, 
who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  but  is  not  competent  to 
any  finite  being.  Locke. 

It  is  not  cmnpetent  to  the  defendant  to  allege  fraud  in 
the  plaintiff.  Blackstone. 

He  studied  his  business  by  night  and  by  day  .  .  .  until 
he  had  made  a  fine  reputation ;  and  then  it  was  cmnpetent 
to  him  to  rest.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  p.  74. 

Competent  and  omitted,  in  Scots  law,  said  of  pleas 
which  might  have  been  maintained,  but  have  not  been 
stated.  =Syn.  1.  Suficient,  etc.  See  adequate.—  2.  Fitted, 
etc.  See  qualified. 

competent  (kom'pe-tent),  n.  One  of  the  com- 
petentes  (which  see). 

conipetentes  (kom-pf-ten'tez),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  pL 
of  L.  competen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  competere,  compete: 
see  compete.]  In  the  early  church,  the  more 
advanced  catechumens,  who  had  given  in  their 
names  as  applicants  for  baptism  on  the  next 
stated  occasion.  Before  this,  while  undergoing  their 
preparatory  probation,  they  were  called  auditors  or  hear- 
ers (in  Latin  audientes,  hearers,  or  rudes,  unskilled;  in 
Greek,  the  aTeAetrrepot,  or  less  perfect). 

competently  (kom'pf-tent-li),  adv.    In  a  com- 
petent manner ;  sufficiently;  adequately;  suit- 
ably; fitly;  rightly. 
Some  places  require  men  competently  endowed.    Wotton, 
My  friend  is  now  .  .  .  competently  rich. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

competiblet  (kgm-pet'i-bl),  a.  An  improper 
form  of  compatible. 

It  is  not  competible  with  the  grace  of  God  so  much  as  to- 
incline  any  man  to  do  evil.       Hammond,  Fundamentals. 

competiblenesst  (kom-pet'i-bl-nes),  n.  An  im- 
proper form  of  compatibleness. 
competition  (kom-pe-tish'on),  n.  [=  F.  com- 
p4tttion  =  Sp.  competicion "=  Pg.  competigdo.i 
LL.  competitio(n-),  an  agreement,  rivalry,  <  L. 
competere,  pp.  competitus,  compete:  see  com- 
pete.] 1.  The  act  of  seelnng  or  endeavoring  to 
gain  what  another  is  endeavoring  to  gain  at  the 
same  time ;  common  contest  or  striving  for  the 
same  object ;  strife  for  superiority ;  rivalry :  as, 
the  competition  of  two  candidates  for  an  office. 
Formerly  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  to,  now 
always  hjfor,  before  the  thing  sought. 

Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor  can  be. 

Bacon- 

There  is  no  competition  but  for  the  second  place. 

JDryden. 

The  competition  would  be,  not  which  should  yield  the- 
least  to  promote  the  common  good,  but  which  should  yield 
the  most.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  69. 

2.  A  trial  of  skill  proposed  as  a  test  of  supe- 
riority or  comparative  fitness. — 3.  In  Scots- 
law,  a  contest  which  arises  on  bankruptcy  be- 
tween creditors  claiming  in  virtue  of  their  re- 
spective securities  or  diligences.  =syn.  1.  Rivalry,. 
etc.  See  emulation. 
competitive  (kom-pet'i-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *com- 
petitivus,<.  competitus,  pp.  of  competere,  compete  :- 
see  compete.]  Pertaining  to  or  involving  com- 
petition ;  characterized  by  or  requiring  compe- 
tition; competing. 

The  co-operative  in  lieu  of  the  competitive  principle. 

Quarterly  Rev. 
The  educational  abomination  of  desolation  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  the  stimulation  of  young  people  to  work  at  high^ 
pressure  by  incessant  competitive  examinations. 

Huxley,  Tech.  Education. 

competitor  (kom-pet'i-tor),  n.  [=  F.  comp6ti^ 
teur  =  Sp.  Pg.  eompetidor  =  It.  competitore,  < 
L.  competitor,  a  rival  (in  law,  a  plaintiff),  < 
competere,  pp.  competitus,  compete:  see  com- 
pete.] 1.  One  who  competes;  one  who  con- 
tends for  and  endeavors  to  ■obtain  what  another 
seeks  at  the  same  time,  or  claims  what  another  - 
claims;  a  rival. 

How  furious  and  impatient  they  be. 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  1. 
Where  kings  were  fair  competitors  for  honour. 
Thou  shouldst  have  come  up  to  him,  there  have  fought  him. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  ii.  1. 

2+.  One  who  competes  with  another  in  aeal  for 
the  same  cause ;  a  zealous  associate  or  confed- 
erate ;  a  comrade. 

Thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  ray  mate  in  empire. 

Shah.,  A.  and  C,  v.  1. 
Every  hour  more  competitors 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 

C0mpetit037  (kgm-pet'i-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  competi- 
tus (see  competitor)  +  -ory.]    Acting  or  done  in.^ 
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competition  ;  rival :  as,  a  competitory  treatise. 

Fabei:     [Rare.] 
competitress  (kom-pet'i-tres),  n.    [<  competitor 

+  -CS.S.]     A  female  competitor. 
competitrixt  (kom-pet'i-triks),  n.    [L.,  fern,  of 

competitor:  see  conqjetitor.l     Savae  as  competi- 

tre^f:. 

Queen  Anne,  now  being  without  coinpetitrix  for  her 
titk',  thought  herself  secure.       Lord  Herbert,  Hen.  VIII. 

compilation  (kom-pi-la'shon),  n.  [<  F.  eonmi- 
lation  =  Pr.  compilatio  =  Sp.  compUacion  =  Pg. 
compilagao  =  It.  compila:ione,  <  L.  compila- 
tio{ii-),  a  compilation,  lit.  a  pillaging,  plunder- 
ing, <  compilare,  pp.  compilatus,  snatch  together 
and  carry  off,  plunder:  see  compile.'\  1.  The 
act  of  bringing  together ;  a  gathering  or  piling 
up  I  collection. 

Tliere  is  In  it  a  small  vein  filled  with  spar,  probably  since 
the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  mass. 

Woodward,  Fossils. 

2.  The  gathering  of  materials  for  hooks,  docu- 
ments, tables,  etc.,  from  existing  sources  ;  the 
act  of  bringing  together  and  adapting  things 
said  or  written  by  different  persons  for  the  ex- 
position of  a  subject. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  [sixth  century],  both  in  the 
Eastern  Church  undei'  John  the  Faster,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme West  under  the  Irish  and  other  Celtic  missionaries, 
began  the  compilation  of  Penitentials. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  296. 

3.  That  which  is  compiled ;  a  book  or  treatise 
produced  by  compiling. 

Among  the  ancient  story-books  of  this  character,  a  Latin 
compilation,  entitled  Gesta  Romanorum,  seems  tq  have 
been  the  favourite.  T,  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry. 

compilatort  (kom'pi-la-tor),  n.  [ME.  compila- 
tour  =  F.  compilateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  compilador  = 
It.  compilatore,  <  L.  eompilator,  <  compilare,  pp. 
compilatus,  snatch  together :  see  compile,  and 
of.  compiler.']    A  compiler.     Chaucer. 

compile  (kom-pil'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
piled, ^■pe.' compiling,  [<  ME.  compilen,  <  OF. 
compiler,  F.  compiler  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  compilar  =  It. 
compilare,  <  L.  compilare,  snatch  together  and 
carry  off,  plunder,  pillage  (the  sense  of  '  com- 
pile '  appears  in  deriv.  compilatio :  see  compi- 
lation), <  com-,  together,  +  pilare,  rob:  see 
pill^,  pillage.]  1.  To  make  or  form  (a  written 
or  printed  work)  by  putting  together  in  due  or- 
der or  in  an  order  adapted  to  the  given  purpose, 
a,nd  with  such  changes  and  additions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable,  literary,  histori- 
cal, or  other  written  or  printed  materials  col- 
lected from  various  sources ;  prepare  or  draw 
up  by  selecting,  adapting,  and  rearranging  ex- 
isting materials :  as,  to  compile  tables  of  weights 
and  measures ;  to  comjAle  a  gazetteer  or  a  glos- 
sary. 

They  have  often  no  other  task  than  to  lay  two  books  be- 
fore them,  out  of  which  they  compile  a  thu'd,  without  any 
new  materials  of  their  own.  Johnson,  Idler,  No.  85. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a 
Koman  abbot,  compiled  the  collection  of  canons  which  was 
the  germ  and  model  of  all  later  collections. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  296. 

2t.  To  write ;  compose. 

Of  that  fight  how  it  felle  in  a  few  yeres. 
That  was  clanly  compUet  with  a  clerk  \vlse, 
On  Gydo,  a  gome  [man],  that  graidly  hade  soght. 
And  wist  all  the  werks  by  weghes  he  hade. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  53. 

In  poetry  they  compile  the  praises  of  virtuous  men  and 
actions.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

St-  To  contain;  comprise. 
After  so  long  a  race  as  I  have  run 
Through  Faery  land,  which  these  six  books  compile. 
Give  leave  to  rest  me.  Spenser,  Sonnets,  Ixxx. 

4t.  To  make  up  or  place  (together) ;  compose ; 
construct. 

Walles  .  .  .  built  of  most  white  and  blacke  stones, 
which  are  disposed  checkerwise  one  by  another,  and  curi- 
ously comjnted  together.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  64. 
He  did  intend 
A  brasen  wall  in  compas  to  compyle 
About  Cainnardin.      Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  10. 
Monsters  compiled  and  complicated  of  divers  parents 
and  kinds.  Donne,  Devotions,  p.  68. 

5t.  To  bring  into  accord  or  agreement ;  recon- 
cile. 

The  Prince  had  perfectly  compylde 
These  paires  of  friends  in  peace  and  setled  rest. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  17. 

compilementf  (kom-pil'ment),  vt.  [<  compile  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  putting  or  piling  together 
or  heaping  up.     Wnodicard. 

compiler  (kom-pi'lfer),  n.  [<  ME.  compilour,  < 
OF.  compileor,  compileur,  <  L.  eompilator,  < 
compi/ace,  compile.  Ct.  compiUitor.]  One  who 
compiles ;  one  who  makes  a  compilation. 
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compinget  (kom-pinj'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  compingere, 
coitjiingerc,  tk  together,  confine,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  pangere,  fasten :  see  compact^,  a.] 
To  compress;  shut  up. 

Into  what  straits  hath  it  been  compinged,  a  little  flock  ! 
Uurton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  599. 

compiret,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  compeer^-. 
Miii.sheu,  1617. 

compitalia  (kom-pi-ta'li-a),  n.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
compitalis,  of  or  pertaining  to  cross-roads,  < 
compitum,  also  conipetum  and  compitns,  a  place 
where  several  ways  meet,  a  cross-road,  <  com- 
pietere,  meet  or  come  together,  coincide,  agree : 
see  compete,  competent.]  In  Horn,  antiq.,  a  festi- 
val celebrated  annually  at  cross-roads  in  honor 
of  the  Lares.  It  was  held  soon  after  the  Satur- 
nalia, on  a  day  fixed  by  the  prefer. 
complacence,  complacency  (kom  -  pla '  sens, 
-sen -si),  «.;  pi.  complacences,  complacencies 
(-sen-sez,  -siz).  [=  F.  complaisance  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg'.'  complacencia  =  It.  compiacema,  <  ML.  com- 
placeniia,  <  L.  complacen(t-)s,  very  pleasing: 
see  complacent  and  -ence,  -ency.]  1 .  Disposition 
to  please,  or  an  act  intended  to  give  pleasure; 
friendly  civility,  or  a  civil  act.  See  complai- 
sance (now  generally  used  in  this  sense). 
Complacency,  and  truth,  and  manly  sweetness. 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooth  his  thoughts, 

Addison. 
Every  moment  of  her  life  brings  me  fresh  instances  of 
her  complacency  to  my  inclinations.    Steele,  Tatler,  No,  95. 
The  round 
Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies. 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age 
Profession  mocks  performance. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  v. 

2.  A  feeling  of  quiet  pleasure;  satisfaction; 
gratification;  especially,  self-satisfaction. 
The  great  Galees  of  Venice  and  Florence 
Be  well  laden  with  things  of  complacence. 
All  spicery  and  of  grossers  ware. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  193. 

But  also  in  complacences,  nowise  so  strict  as  this  of  the 

passion  [love],  the  man  of  sensibility  counts  it  a  delight 

only  to  hear  a  child's  voice  fully  addressed  to  him,  or  to 

see  the  beautiful  manners  of  the  youth  of  either  sex. 

Emerson,  Success. 

3t.  That  which  gives  satisfaction ;  a  cause  of 
pleasure  or  joy ;  a  comfort. 

0  thou,  my  sole  complacence.'        Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  276. 

Love  Of  complacency.  See  love  of  benevolence,  under 
benevolence.  =Syn..  Complacency,  Complaisaitce.  Compla- 
cency once  included  the  meaning  of  both  these  words,  but 
they  are  now  separated,  complacency  retaining  the  mean- 
ings allied  to  quiet  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  and  making 
over  to  complaisance  tliose  connected  with  the  disposition 
or  effort  to  compliment,  please,  and  oblige. 

Yet  nobody  even  now,  I  suppose,  receives  a  summons 
to  attend  a  jury  with  perfect  complacency. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  175. 

Wild.  If  it  were  not  to  please  you,  I  see  no  necessity  for 
our  parting. 

Jac.  I  protest  I  do  it  only  out  of  complaisance  to  you. 
Dryden,  Mock  Astrologer,  iv. 

complacent  (kom-pla'sent),  a.  [=  F.  complai- 
sant =  Sp.  complaciente  =  Pg.  complacente  =  It. 
compiacente,  <  L.  complacen(t-)s,  very  pleasing, 
ppr.  of  complacere,  please  at  the  same  time  (> 
It.  compiacere  =  Sp.  Pg.  complacer  =  F.  com- 
plaire,  please),  be  very  pleasing  (the  E.  sense 
'pleased'  due  rather  to  complacence,  q.  v.),  < 
com-,  together,  +  placere,  please:  see  please, 
and  cf.  complaisant,  which  is  a  doublet  of  com- 
placent.] 1.  Civil;  kindly;  giving  pleasure. 
See  complaisant  (now  generally  used  in  this 
sense). 

That  calm  look  "which  seem'd  to  all  assent, 
And  that  complacent  speech  which  nothing  meant. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Hegister. 
Eternal  love  doth  keep. 
In  his  complacent  arms,  the  earth,  the  .air,  the  deep. 

Bryant,  The  Ages,  vi. 

2.  Accompanied  with  or  springing  from  a  sense 
of  quiet  enjoyment;  gratified;  satisfied:  as,  a 
complacent  look  or  smile. 
They  look  up  with  a  sort  of  complacent  awe  to  kings. 

Burlce. 

complacentialt  (kom-pla-sen'shal),  a.     [<  ML. 

complacentia,  complacence  (see  complacence),  + 

-al.]    Marked  by  complacence;  arising  from  or 

causing  gratification. 

The  more  high  and  excellent  operations  of  complacen- 
iial  love.  Baxter,  Life  ind  Times  (1696),  fol.  p.  7. 

complacently  (kom-pla'sent-Ii),  adv.  In  a  com- 
placent manner;  with  or  from  pleasure  or  grati- 
fication, especially  self-satisfaction. 

We  reflect  very  complacently  on  our  own  severity,  and 
compare  with  great  pride  the  high  standard  of  morals  es- 
tablished In  England  with  the  Parisian  laxity. 

Macaulay,  iloore's  Byron. 

complain  (kgm-plan'),  v.     [<  JIE.  complaynen, 

compleynen,  compleignen,<.  OF.  complaindre,  com- 
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pleindre,  P.  complaindre  =  Pr.  complagner,  com- 
planger  =  Sp.  complaHir  (obs.)  =  It.  compia- 
gnere,  compiangere,  <  ML.  complangere,  bewail, 
complain,  <  L.  com-,  together,  -I-  plangere, 
strike,  beat,  as  the  breast  in  extreme  gi'ief,  be- 
wail :  see  plaiifl,  plaint.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  ut- 
ter expressions  of  grief,  pain,  uneasiness,  cen- 
sure, resentment,  or  dissatisfaction;  lament  or 
murmur  about  anything ;  find  fault. 

That  he  sholde  a-mende  allethe  fautes  wherof  thei  cowde 
hem  complayne  [bewail  themselves]. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  80. 

I  will  complain  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul.  Job  vii.  ii. 

Our  merchants  are  complaining  bitterly  that  Great  Brit- 
ain is  ruining  their  trade,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  com- 
plain. J.  Adams,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  I.  444, 

2.  Figuratively,  to  make  a  sound  resembling 
that  of  lamentation  or  suffering ;  emit  a  mourn- 
ful soimd  or  noise:  as,  the  complaining  wind; 
the  sea  complains  dismally. — 3.  To  utter  an 
expression  of  discomfort  or  sorrow  from  some 
cause ;  speak  of  the  suffering  of  anything :  with 
of:  as,  to  complain  of  headache,  oj  poverty,  or 
of  wrong. 

In  the  midst  of  water  I  complain  of  thirst.  Dryden. 
4.  To  make  a  formal  accusation  against  a  per- 
son,  or  on  ace  ount  of  anything ;  make  a  charge : 
with  of. 

And  where  thei  saugh  sir  Gawein,  thei  drough  a-boute 
hym  and  compleyned  to  hym  of  Iiym-self,  and  seide  that 
he  hadde  hem  euyll  be  seyn  at  that  flrste  turneuient. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  462. 
Now,  master  Shallow,  you'll  complain  0/  me  to  the  king? 
Shale,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 
Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  V.  1. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  bewail,  repine,  grieve,  mourn,  grumble, 
croak. 

Il.t  trans.  To  lament ;  bewail ;  deplore.  Lyd- 
gate. 

They  might  the  grievance  inwardly  complain. 
But  outwardly  they  needs  must  temporize. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars. 
Gaufride,'who  could'st  so  well  in  rhyme  complain 
The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  slain. 

Di-yden,  Fables. 
complain  (kom-plan'),».    l<  complain,  v.]  Com- 
plaint; outcry.     [Poetical.] 

Then  came  a  conquering  earth-thunder,  and  rumbled 
That  fierce  complain  to  silence.  Keats. 

complainablet  (kom-pla'na-bl),  a.  [<  complain 
+  -able.]  Capable  of  being  or  worthy  to  he 
complained  of. 

Though  both  [profaneness  and  superstition]  be  blame- 
able,  yet  superstition  is  less  complainable. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  36. 

complainant  (kom-pla'nant),  «.  [<  F.  eom- 
plaignant,  ppr.  of  complaindre :  see  complain,  v., 
and -a»il.]  1.  One  who  makes  a  complaint; 
a  complainer. 

CongTcve  and  this  author  are  the  most  eager  complain- 
ants. Jeremy  Collier,  Dei.  of  Short  View. 

In  one  particular  case,  the  complaint  of  the  King,  the 
old  assumption  that  complainants  are  presumably  in  the 
right  was  kept  long  alive  among  us. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  272. 

Hence  —  2.  One  who  suffers  from  iU  health. 
[Eare.] 

Taxed  as  she  was  to  such  an  extent  that  she  had  no  en- 
ergy left  for  exercise,  she  is,  now  that  she  has  finished  her 
education,  a  constant  com^plainant. 

U.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  262. 

3.  In  law,  one  who  prosecutes  by  complaint, 
or  commences  a  legal  process  against  another; 
a  plaintiff;  a  prosecutor;  in  particular,  the 
plaintiff  in  a  suit  in  equity,  or  one  on  whose 
complaint  a  criminal  prosecution  is  asked  for. 

complainer  (kom-pla'ner),  n.  One  who  com- 
plains, laments,  or  bewails;  a  faultfinder;  a 
murmurer ;  a  grumbler. 

Speechless  complainer,  I  will  leani  thy  thought 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  2. 
St.  Jude  observes,  that  the  murmui-ei-s  and  complainers 
are  the  same  who  speak  swellin,?  words. 

Government  of  the  Tonpue. 

complainful  (kom^-plan'fUl),  a.  [<  complain 
+  -fill,  1.]  PiJl  of  complaints ;  complaining. 
[Rare.] 
complaining  (kom-pla'ning),  n.  [ME.  com- 
pleigninge;  verbal  n.  of  complain,  r.]  The  ex- 
pression of  regret,  sorrow,  or  dissatisfaction; 
a  murmuring ;  a  complaint. 
They  vented  their  complainings.  Shalt.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

complaining  (kom-pla'ning),  j\  n.  fPpr.  of 
complain,  v.]  1.  Expressing  or  expressive  of 
complaint;  lamenting;  murmuring:  as,  to  speak 
in  a  complaining  tone. 

Rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green. 

Bryant,  Ihanatopsis. 
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B«wa  ol  com/plaining  camels  were  kneeling  close  at  hand, 
tk  caravan  from  the  Soudan. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  Mashallah,  p.  194. 

2.  In  the  habit  of  making  oomplaiut ;  fretful ; 
querulous:  as,  a  complaining  enild. —  3.  Sick; 
ill;  poorly:  as,  he  is  complaining.     [Colloq.] 

complaimngly  (kom-pla'ning-li),  ad/0.  In  a 
complaining  manner ;  with  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Byron. 
complaint  (kom-planf),  n.  [<  ME.  complaynte, 
compleynte,  eompleinte,  <  OP.  complaint,  com- 
pliant, m.,  also  complainte,  complente,  complante, 
F.  complainte,  t.  (=  It.  compianto),  <  complaint, 
pp.  of  complaindre,  complain:  see  complain,  u.] 
1.  An  expression  of  ^ief,  regret,  pain,  cen- 
sure, resentment,  or  discontent;  lamentation ; 
faultfinding;,  murmuring. 
Even  to-day  is  my  complaint  bitter.  Job  xxiii.  2. 

The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
I  do  not  breathe, 
Not  whisper  any  murmur  of  complaint, 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylitea. 
S.  That  which  is  complained  of;  a  cause  of 
grief,  discontent,  lamentation,  etc. 

Wliat  complaint  hath  been  more  frequent  among  men 
almost  in  all  Ages,  than  that  peace  and  prosperity  hath 
been  the  portion  of  the  wicked? 

Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

The  poverty  of  the  clergy  hath  been  the  complaint  of  all 
who  wish  well  to  the  church.  Swift. 

3.  A  cause  of  hodily  pain  or  uneasiness;  a  mal- 
ady j  a  disease ;  an  ailment :  usually  applied 
to  disorders  not  violent. 

His  complaints  .  .  .  had  been  aggravated  by  a  severe 
attack  of  small-pox.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

4.  A  formal  accusation ;  a  charge  that  an  of- 
fense has  been  committed ;  especially,  such  a 
charge  presented  to  an  officer  or  a  court  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  prosecution. 

The  Jews  .  .  .  laid  many  and  grievous  complaints 
against  Paul,  which  they  could  not  prove.       Acts  xxv.  7. 

5.  In  many  of  the  United  States,  the  pleading 
in  which  the  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action  formally 
sets  forth  the  facts  of  his  ease,  with  his  claim 
ior  relief  thereon :  corresponding  to  the  declara- 
tion at  common  law,  the  bill  in  equity,  and  the 
Ubel  in  admiralty.  —  6t.  A  poem  bewaiUng  ill 
fortune  in  matters  of  love ;  a  plaint. 

Of  such  matiere  made  he  many  layes, 
Songes,  compleyntes,  roundelets,  virelayes. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  220. 
=Syn.  1.  Lament.— 3.  Ailment,  disorder,  distemper,  ill- 
ness. 

'COmplaintful  (kgm-plant'ful),  a.  [<  complaint 
+  -ful,  1.]  Pull  of  complaint;  complaining. 
Suloet.     [Eare.] 

'Complaisance  (kom'pla-zans),  n.  [<  P.  complai- 
sance, <  complaisant,  ppr.":  see  complaisant  and 
complacence.']  Civility  and  graciousness ;  that 
manner  of  address  and  behavior  in  social  inter- 
course which  gives  pleasure ;  affability;  cour- 
tesy; desire  to  please;  acquiescence  (in  ano- 
ther's wishes)  or  conformity  (to  another's  de- 
sires or  comfort)  for  courtesy's  sake. 

Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal 
agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable.  Addison. 

I  am  afraid  you  mistake  Mr.  E.oper's  coreiplaisaTice  for 
approbation.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  330. 

=Syn.  Complacency,  Complaisance  (see  complacence),  ur- 
banity, suavity,  deference,  good  breeding,  politeness. 
complaisant  (kom'pla-zant),  a.  [<  p.  complai- 
sant, pleasing,  obliging,  courteous,  ppr.  otoom- 
plaire,  please,  =  Sp.  complacer  =  Pg.  compraeer 
=  It.  compiacere,  <  L.  complaeere,  please :  see 
complacent,  which  is  a  doublet  of  complaisant.'] 
Disposed  to  please ;  pleasing  in  manners ;  com- 
pliantly disposed;  exhibiting  complaisance;  af- 
fable ;  gracious ;  obliging. 

As  for  our  Saviour,  he  was,  .  .  .  if  I  durst  use  the  word, 
.  .  .  the  most  complaisant  person  that  ever  perhaps  ap- 
peared in  the  world.  Abp.  Sharp,  Works,  V.  viii. 

The  Prince,  who  was  excessively  complaisant,  told  her 
the  whole  story  three  times  over. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xlix. 

He  was  a  man  of  extremely  complaisant  presence,  and 
suffered  no  lady  to  go  by  without  a  compliment. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xx., 

=Syil.  Courteous,  Urbane,  etc.    See  polite. 

complaisantly  (kom'pla-zant-li),  adv.  In  a 
complaisant  manner;  with'  civility;  with  an 
obliging,  affable  address  or  deportment. 

complaisantness  (kom'pla-zant-nes),  n.  Com- 
plaisance; civility.     [Bare.]" 

complanate  (kom'pla-nat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
complanated,  ppr.  corhplanaUng.  [<  L.  complu- 
■  natus,  pp.  of  complanare  ( >  OP.  complaner),  make 
plane  or  plain,  <  com-,  t^ether,  -I-  planum,  lev- 
el ground,  orig.  neut.  oi^plamis,  level,  plane,  > 
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LL.  planare,  make  plane  or  plain:  see  j)?a«ei, 
plain^.]  To  make'  level ;  reduce  to  an  even  sur- 
face.   Verham.     [Eare.] 

complanate  (kom'pla-nat),  a.  [<  L.  compla- 
natus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  1.  Plattened:  made 
level,  or  with  a  smooth  surface.  [Eare.]  —3. 
In  iot.,  lying  in  one  plane :  applied  to  leaves, 
especially  of  mosses.— 3.  In  entom.,  appearing 
as  if  flattened  by  pressure :  applied  to  plane 
surfaces  continuous  with  higher  and  convex  or 
irregular  parts :  as,  a  complanate  margin  or  disk 
in  a  convex  pronotum. 

complanation  (kom-pla-na'shon),  n.  [As  com- 
planate +  -ion.]  Inm'atli.,  the  process  of  find- 
ing a  plane  area  equal  to  a  given  portion  of  a 
curved  surface. 

compleaset  (kom-plez'),  v.  t.  [<  com-  -t-  please, 
after  OP.  P.  complaire,  etc.,  <  L.  compiacere :  see 
complacent.]  To  assent  to;  acquiesce  in.  Syl- 
vester, tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

compleatf,  a.  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
complete. 

complectt,  V.  t.  [<  L.  complecti,  conplecti,  act. 
complectere,  entwine  around :  see  complex.]  To 
embrace. 

Then,  tender  armes,  complect  the  neck ;  do  dry  thy  father's 

tears. 
You  nimble  hands. 

Appius  and  Virginia  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  IV.  145). 
complectedl  (kom-plek'ted),  a.     [<  complect 
+  -ed^.]    "Woven  together ;  iuterwoven. 
Infinitely  complected  tissues. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Eesartus,  i.  8. 
complected^  (kgm-plek'ted),  a.  [Irreg.  <  com- 
plexion (^complect-ion)  H-  -ed^.]  Of  a  certaiu 
complexion;  complexioned :  usually  in  compo- 
sition: as,  '^gh.t-oomplected.  [Colloq.,  western 
and  southern  TJ.  S.] 

You  remember  a  man  sat  right  before  you  at  church? 
—  dark-complected,  straight  as  a  ramrod,  tall,  long  black 
hair,  plain  clothes  ?       W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  99. 

complectiont,  «•  -An  obsolete  spelling  of  com- 
plexion. 

complement  (kom'ple-ment),  n.  [=  D.  Dan. 
Sw.  komplement  =  Gl  complement  =  OP.  com- 
pliement,  compliment,  later  complement,  P.  com- 
plSment  =  Pr.  complement  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  comple- 
mento,  complement,  <  L.  complementum,  that 
which  fills  up  or  completes,  <  eomplere,  conplere, 
fill  up,  complete:  see  complete,  a.  and  v.  Of. 
compliment.]  1.  Pull  quantity  or  number;  full 
amount;  complete  allowance:  as,  the  company 
had  its  complement  of  men ;  the  ship  had  its  com- 
plement of  stores. 

Where  the  soul  hath  the  full  measure  and  complement 
of  happiness  ...  is  truly  Heaven. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  49. 

3.  Perfect  state ;  fullness;  completeness,  spe- 
cifically, in  her.,  the  condition  of  being  full:  used  of  the 
moon.  The  full  moon,  represented  with  human  features 
in  the  disk  and  with  surrounding  rays,  is  blazoned  as  the 
moon  in  her  complement. 

3.  What  is  needed  to  complete  or  fill  up  some 
quantity  or  thing;  that  which  anything  lacks 
of  completeness  or  fullness :  as,  the  complement 
of  an  angle  (which  see,  below). 

Our  custom  is  both  to  place  it  [the  Lord's  Prayer]  in  the 
front  of  our  prayers  as  a  guide,  and  to  add  it  in  the  end 
of  some  principal  limbs  or  parts,  as  a  complenunt  which 
fully  perfecteth  whatsoever  may  be  defective  in  the  rest. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  §  86. 
The  power  of  a  surface  to  reflect  heat  is  the  cmnplement 
of  its  power  to  radiate  or  absorb  it. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature,  p.  43. 

4.  In  music,  the  interval  formed  by  the  higher 
note  and  the  note  an  octave  above  the  lower 
note  of  a  given  simple  interval.  Thus,  the  comple- 
ment of  a  third  is  a  sixth,  formed  by  the  higlier  note  of  the 
third  and  the  note  an  octave  above  the  lower  note  of  the 
third.  The  complement  of  a  fifth  is  a  fourth,  of  a  fourth 
a  fifth,  etc.  The  complements  of  major  and  augmented 
intervals  are  respectively  minor  and  diminished  intervals, 
and  conversely.  The  complement  of  an  interval  is  also 
called  its  inversion  (which  see). 

5.  That  which  is  added,  not  as  necessary,  but 
as  ornamental ;  an  accessory ;  an  appendage. 

Garnish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  complement. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2. 

Art  must  be  a  complement  to  nature,  strictly  subsidiary. 

Emerson,  Art. 

6t.  Compliment :  a  word  of  the  same  ultimate 
origin  and  formerly  of  the  same  speUiug.    See 


Which  figure  beyng,  as  his  very  originall  name  [the  Gor- 
gious  Complement]  purporteth,  the  most  bewtifuU  and 
gorgious  of  all  others,  it  asketh  in  reason  to  be  reserued 
for  a  last  complement,  and  desciphred  by  the  arte  of  a 
Ladies  penne.       Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  207. 

7t.  An  accomplishment. 

What  ornaments  doe  best  adorn  her ;  what  complements 
'  doe  best  accomplish  her. 

S.  Brathwaite,  Eng.  Gentlewoman. 
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Arithmetical  complement.    See  arithvuticaz.— com- 
plement of  an  arc  or  angle,  in  geom.,  the  remainder 
after  subtracting  a  given  arc  from  a  quadrant  (90°),  or  a 
given  angle  from  a  right  angle.  Thus, 
in  the  figure,  the  angle  D  C  B  is  the  d 

complement  of  the  acute  angle  B  C  A 
and  also  of  the  obtuse  angle  B  0  E ; 
similarly,  the  arc  D  B  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  arcs  B  A  and  E  D  B.— 
Complement  of  a 
parallelogram.  If, 
through  a  point  in  the 
diagonal,  two  lines  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  sides,  the  whole  par- 
allelogram is  divided  into  two  parallelo- 
grams which  are  bisected  by  the  diagonal, 
and  two  which  only  touch  the  diagonal  at 
one  angle.  The  latter  pair  are  called  com- 
plements to  the  f  onner ;  thus,  A  E I H  and 
C  G I  F  are  the  complements  of  the  paral- 
lelogram ABC  D.—  Complement  of  a, 
star,  in  astron.,  the  angular  distance  of  the  star  from  the 
zenith.— Complement  of  the  curtain,  in /ore.,  that  part 
in  the  interior  side  which  makes  the  demigorge. 
complement  (kom'plf-ment),  V.  t.  [<  comple- 
ment, n.]  To  add  a  complement  to  ;  complete 
or  fill  up. 

This  very  unique  example  of  Old  English  workmanship 
is  eomplcTnented  by  some  old  caiTcd  doors  of  an  eai-lier 
date,  but  of  an  equally  rare  quality. 

Beck's  Jour.  Dec.  Art,  II.  341. 
complemental  (kom-ple-men'tal),  a.     [<  com- 
plement -\- -al.    Gt.  complimentaL]    1.  Porming 
a  complement ;  supplying  a.  deficiency ;  com- 
pleting. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  great  and  oft-disputed  religious 
diflferences  between  Germany  and  this  country  [the  Unit- 
ed States]  seem  to  us  complemental  of  each  other's  merits 
and  defects.  G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  316. 

3.  In  gool.,  forming  a  complement  to  the  female 
or  to  a  hermaphrodite;  complementary:  ap- 
plied to  minute  or  rudimentary  males  of  some 
animals,  as  cirripeds.  in  some  of  the  cirripeds  the 
males  are  mere  spermatic  parasites  of  the  female,  carried 
about  on  or  in  her  body. 

The  masculine  power  of  certain  hermaphrodite  species 
of  Ibla  and  Scalpellum  is  rendered  more  efficient  by  cer- 
tain parasitic  males,  which,  from  their  not  pairing,  as  in 
all  hitherto  known  cases,  with  females,  but  with  hermaph- 
rodites, I  have  designated  Complemental  Males. 

Darwin,  Cirripedia,  p.  55. 
.3t.  Additional  and  ornamental ;  supplemental. 
It  is  an  error  worse  than  heresy,  to  adore  these  comple- 
mental and  circumstantial  pieces  of  felicity. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  18. 
Complimentary. 
Many  other  discourses  they  had  (yet  both  content  to 
giue  each  other  content  in  complementall  Courtesies). 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John.  Smith's  Trae  Travels,  1. 195. 
Complemental  flattery  with  silver  tongue. 

■     J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  viii.  192. 
5t.  Accomplished. 

Would  I  express  a  complemental  youth, 

'That  thinks  himself  a  spruce  and  expert  courtier. 

Bending  his  supple  hammes,  kissing  his  hands. 

Randolph,  Muses  Looking-glasse. 
complementary  (kom-plf-men  'ta-ri),  o.     [< 
com2>lement  -\-  -ary\]     1.  'Completing;  supply- 
ing a  deficiency ;  complemental. 

Two  ranges  of  existence  and  operative  force ;  nature 

and  the  supernatural ;  both  complementary  to  each  other 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  141. 

3.  In  logic  and  math.,  together  making  up  a 
fixed  whole :  as,  complementary  angles  (that  is, 
angles  whose  algebraic  sum  is  90°).  See  com- 
plement of  an  angle,  under  complement. — 3t. 
Same  as  complimentary — Complementary  colors. 
See  color,  1.— Complementary  division.  See  division. 
—  Complementary  function,  in  niath.,  an  expression 
containing  an  arbitrary  constant  and  being  the  solution  of 
one  differential  equation,  and  which,  on  being  added  to 
any  particular  integral  of  another  such  equation,  gives  a 
general  solution  of  the  latter. — Complementary  opera- 
tions, two  operations  such  that  if  either,  operating  upon 
any  figure.  A,  gives  another  figure,  B,  then  the  other  op- 
erating upon  B  gives  A. 

complete  (kom-plef),  a.  [<  ME.  compleet  =  D. 
kompleet  =  G.  complet  =  Dan.  komplet  =  Sw. 
eomplett,  <  OP.  complet,  P.  complet  =  Sp.  Pg. 
-It.  complete,  full,  complete,  <  L.  completvs,  pp. 
of  eomplere,  conplere  (>  It.  compire,  complete, 
fill,  complire,  suit,  compliment  (see  compliment), 
=  Sp.  cumplir=  Pg.  cnmprir  =  OF.  compUr,  con- 
plir,  fulfil),  fill  up,  fill  full,  fulfil,  complete,  < 
com-  (intensive)  -1-  plere,  fill,  akin  to  'E.fvll :  see 
fullX  and  plenty,  and  of.  deplete,  replete.  Cf .  also 
complement,  compliment.]  1.  Having  no  defi- 
ciency ;  wanting  no  part  or  element ;  perfect ; 
whole ;  entire ;  full :  as,  in  complete  armor. 

And  ye  are  complete  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all 
principality  and  power.  Col.  ii.  10. 

A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  1. 

Now  the  end  proposed  by  God,  in  causing  the  Scripture 
to  be  written,  is  to  afford  us  a  complete  rule  and  measure 
of  whatever  is  to  be  believed  or  done  by  us. 

Bp.  Atferbury,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 
3.  Thorough;  consummate;  perfect  in  kind  or 
quality. 
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A  Frenchman  told  me  lately,  that  was  at  your  Audience, 
that  he  never  saw  so  many  complete  Gentlemen  in  his  Life. 
Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  21. 
Transcendent  Artist !    How  conipleat  thy  Skill ! 

Congreee,  To  Sii-  Godfrey  Eneller. 

3.  Fimshed;  ended;  concluded;  completed. 

This  course  of  vanity  almost  complete. 

Tired  in  the  field  of  life,  I  hope  retreat.     Prior. 

Complete  act,  branch,  cadence.  See  the  nouns. —  Com- 
plete dyadic,  one  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  sura 
of  less  than  three  dyads. —  Complete  flower,  in  6o(.,  a 
rtower  furnished  with  all  the  organs  —  thali  is,  with  calyx 
and  corolla,  as  well  as  stamens  and  pistil :  distinguished 
from  perfect,  which  requires  only  the  presence  of  the 
stamens  and  pistil. —  Complete  integral,  of  a  partial  dif- 
lerential  equation,  in  ifmth.  :  (a)  A  solution  containing 
the  full  number  of  arbitrary  constants  or  functions.  (6) 
In  tlie  case  of  a  partial  differential  equation  of  the  first 
order,  a  solution  containing  the  full  number  of  arbitrary 
constants,  but  no  arbitrary  function. —  Complete  meta- 
morphosis, in  entom.,  that  metamorphosis  in  which  there 
is  a  well-marlced  quiescent  pupa  state  between  the  larval 
form  and  the  imago  or  perfect  insect,  as  in  the  Lepidop- 
tera.  Some  of  the  older  entomologists,  following  Fabri- 
cins,  applied  this  term  to  the  changes  of  those  insects  in 
which  the  larva  is  formed  lilvc  the  imago,  a  condition  ob- 
served only  in  some  of  the  low,  wingless  forms,  as  the  lice 
and  fleas. —  Complete  primitive,  the  same  as  the  com- 
plete integral,  except  tliat  it  is  regarded  as  producing  the 
differential  equation,  not  as  derived  from  it.=Syn.  1. 
Whole,  Entire,  Complete,  Total,  full,  utter,  absolute,  ple- 
nary, faultless,  unbrolcen.  *'  Nothing  is  whole  that  has  any- 
thing talcen  from  it ;  nothhig  is  entire  that  is  divided ; 
nothing  is  complete  that  has  not  all  its  pai'ts,  and  those 
parts  fully  developed.  Complete  refers  to  the  perfection 
of  parts ;  entire,  to  their  unity ;  whole,  to  their  junction; 
total,  to  their  aggregate.  A  whole  orange ;  an  entire  set ; 
a  com,plete  facsimile  ;  the  total  expense."  An^us,  Hand- 
boolt  of  Eng.  Tongue,  p.  376. 

Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world? 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  7. 
Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects. 

Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  ii.  2. 

There  is  nothing  which  could  not  have  been  done,  at  least 
nearly  as  well,  and  many  things  much  better,  by  adhering 
to  the  complete  instead  of  to  the  brolcen  arch. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  525. 

As  the  total  tonnage  [of  Venetian  merchant  vessels]  is 
but  26,000,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  small  craft. 
Howells,  Venetian  life,  xvi. 
completet  (kom-plef),  n.  [=  F.  eompHe  =  Sp. 
Pg.  completd  =  It.  compieta,  <  ML.  completa 
(usually  in  pi.,  P.  complies,  etc.,  ML.  completce), 
se.  L.  hora,  hour,  the  last  of  the  canonical 
hours:  see  complin,  the  usual  E.  form.]  The 
last  of  the  daily  canonical  hours  in  the  Eomau 
Catholic  breviary:  same  as  complin.  MiTisheu. 
complete  (kgm-plef),  o.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
pleted, ppr.  completing.  [=  F.  computer  =  Sp. 
Pg.  completar  =  D.  kompleteren  =  G.  completiren 
=  Dan.  kompletere  =  Sw.  complettera,  <  ML.  as 
if  *completare,  freq.  of  L.  complere,  pp.  com- 
pletiis,  fill  "up:  see  complete,  a.]  1.  To  make 
complete ;  bring  to  a  consummation  or  an  end ; 
add  or  supply  what  is  lacking  to ;  finish ;  per- 
fect;  fill  up  or  out :  as,  to  complete  a  house  or 
a  task;  to  complete  an  unfinished  design;  to 
complete  another's  thought,  or  the  measure  of 
one's  wrongs. 

The  Afghan  soon  followed  to  complete  the  worlc  of  dev- 
astation which  the  Persian  liad  begun. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Olive. 
2.  Toftilfil;  accomplish;  realize. 

To  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation's  hope. 

And  heads  the  bold  train-bands,  and  burns  a  pope. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  213. 
=Syil.  To  consummate,  perform,  execute,  achieve,  realize. 
completedness  (kom-ple'ted-nes),  n.   The  state 
of  being  completed  or  finished :  as,  completed- 
ness of  action. 

[The  Latin  word]  fuit  itself  containing  the  notion  of 
completedness  as  well  as  of  affirmation. 

J.  Harrison,  Laws  of  Lat.  Gram.,  p.  171. 

completely  (kom-plet'li),  adv.    In  a  complete 

manner;   fully;   perfectly;   entirely;   wholly; 

totally ;  utterly ;  thoroughly ;  quite :  as,  to  be 

completely  mistaken ;  ' '  completely  witty,"  Swift. 

Completely  shiftless  was  thy  native  plight. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xix.  5. 
By  successive  crosses  one  species  may  be  made  to  absorb 
completely  another,  and  so  it  notoriously  is  with  races. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  406. 

COmpletementf  (kom-plef  ment),  n.  [<  com- 
plete +  -ment.'\  The  act  of  completing;  a  fin- 
ishing.  Dryden.  ' 

completeness  (kgm-plet'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  complete ;  perfectness;  entire- 
ness;  thoroughness. 

I  cannot  allow  their  wisdom  such  a  completeness  and 

inerrability.  King  Charles. 

The  native  and  masculine  type  of  excellence  must  find 

a  place  in  every  ethical  code  which  aspires  to  completeness. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  35. 

Extensive  completeness.    See  exteimve. 

completion  (kgm-ple'shgn),  n.  [<  LL.  comple- 
tio{n-),  a  filling  up,  <  li'.' complere,  fill  up:  see 
complete,  a.^  1.  Theactof  completing,  orbring- 
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ing  to  the  desired  end ;  a  carrying  or  filling  out ; 
fnll  perfoi-mance  or  achievement;  consumma- 
tion ;  conclusion :  as,  the  completion  of  a  build- 
ing; the  completion  of  one's  education,  or  of  an 
enterprise. 

other  larger  views  than  seem  necessary  to  the  coTn^le- 
tion  of  the  argument.     Bp.  Hurd,  Sermon,  Feb.  16, 1781. 
A  slow-develop'd  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a  painful  school. 

Tennyson,  Love  thou  thy  Land. 

2.  Fulfilment;  accomplishment. 

There  was  a  full  entire  harmony  and  consent  in  the  di- 
vine predictions,  receiving  their  completion  in  Christ. 

South. 
The  completion  of  those  prophecies. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xi. 

completwe  (kgm-ple'tiv),  a.  [=  P.  compUtif 
=  Pr.  completiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  completi/vo,  <  LL. 
completivus,  serving  to  fill  up,  <  L.  computus, 
pp.  of  complere,  fill  up:  see  complete,  o.]  Com- 
pleting or  tending  to  complete ;  making  com- 
plete. [Rare.] 
The  completive  power  of  the  tense.  Harris,  Hermes,  i.  7. 
A  comprehensive  view  of  the  suffering  and  joy,  the  re. 
demptive  and  the  completive  work  of  Messiah,  under  pro- 
phetic imagery.  Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  83. 
Completive  difference,  in  logic,  that  difference  or  differ 
entiating  marlt  wliich,  added  to  the  genus,  completes  the 
definition  of  a  species. 

completorium  (kom-plf-to'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  com- 
pUforia  (-a).  [LL.,  a  service  containingprayers 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  <  L.  complere,  pp.  com- 
pletus,  complete :  see  complete,  a.  and  «.]  1 . 
In  the  Amhrosian  rite,  a  kind  of  anthem  said  at 
lauds  and  vespers,  on  ordinary  days  one  at 
each  service,  but  on  Sundays  and  festivals  two 
or  more :  apparently  named  from  the  fact  of 
its  serving  as  an  addition  or  supplement  to  a 
psallenda  or  other  antiphon. — 2.  Same  as  com- 
plin. 

completoryt  (kgm-ple'to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
*completorius,  adj.  (neut.  completorium,  n.,  a 
complin),  <  L.  completer,  a  finisher,  <  complere, 
complete,  finish :  see  complete,  a.,  and  -ory.1  I. 
a.  Fulfilling;  accomplishing. 

His  crucifixion,  .  .  .  completory  of  ancient  presignifica- 
tions  and  prediclJions.  Barrow,  Works,  II.  xxv. 

II, ».;  pi.  compUtories  (-riz).  Same  as  complin. 
complex  (kom'pleks),  a.  [=  F.  complexe  =  Sp. 
Pg.  compUxo,  complex,  =  It.  complesso,  fleshy, 
strong,  powerful,  <  L.  compUxus,  pp.  of  com- 
plecti,  conplecti,  act.  complecUre,  conpUctere,  en- 
twine, encircle,  compass,  infold,  <  com^,  toge- 
ther, -1-  plectere,  weave,  braid :  cf .  LL.  complex, 
adj.,  connected  with,  confederate  (>  ult.  E. 
complice),  <  complicare,  fold  together,  <  com-, 
together,  -I-  pUcare,  fold,  akin  to  plectere : .  see 
plaid,  complicate,  v.,  and  complectedX.^  1.  Com- 
posed of  interconnected  parts;  formed  by  a 
combination  of  simple  things  or  elements ;  in- 
cluding two  or  more  connected  particulars; 
composite ;  not  simple :  as,  a  complex  being ; 
complex  ideas ;  a  complex  term. 

Ideas  thus  made  up  [of  several  simple  ones]  I  call  com- 
plex, such  as  beauty,  gratitude,  a  man,  the  universe. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  ii.  12. 

Incoraplex  apprehension  is  of  one  object,  or  of  several 
without  any  relation  being  perceived  between  them,  as  of 
'a  man,'  'a  horse,'  'cards';  complex  is  of  several  with 
such  a  relation,  as  of  'a  man  on  horseback,'  'a  pack  of 
cards.'        '  Whately,  Logic,  II.  i.  §  1. 

When  analysis  succeeds  in  reducing  a  complex  fact  to 
its  component  factors,  sensible  or  extra-sensible,  there  is 
indeed  an  enlargement  of  knowledge. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  §  9. 

2.  Involved;  intricate ;  complicated ;  perplex- 
ing. 

Many  cases  are  on  record  showing  how  complex  and 
unexpected  are  the  checks  and  relations  between  organic 
beings.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  77. 

The  universe  is  a  very  complex  mixture  of  different  sub- 
stances. Mivart,  Natiu:e  and  Thought,  p.  200. 
Complex  ens,  fraction,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Complex 
notion  or  term,  in  logic,  one  in  which  different  mai-ks  or 
attributes  can  be  distinguished. — Complex  number,  (a) 
An  expression  of  the  form  x  -\-  iy,  where  i^  =  —  1.  (6)  In 
the  theory  of  numbers,  any  expression  in  the  form  ai  4- 
bj  4-,  etc.,  where  a,  b,  etc.,  are  integers,  and  i,  j,  etc.,  are 
peculiar  units.— Complex  question,  in  logic,  one  which 
asks  whether  an  object  possesses  a  character,  and  not 
merely  whether  an  ol^ject  of  a  simple  term  exists. — Com- 
plex sentence,  a  sentence  which  contains  one  or  more 
depentient  or  subordinate  clauses  in  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal clause.— Complex  shear.  See  sAcar.— Complex 
syllogism.  Same  as  chain-syllogism. — Complex  tnith 
truth  as  it  exists  in  the  mind,  distinguished  from  trans- 
cendental truth  or  reality.— Complex  variable,  a  varia- 
ble of  the  form  x  H-  iy,  where  i  is  a  unit  such  that  i=  =  1. 
=  Syn.  Complicated,  etc.  See  intricate. 
complex  (kom'pleks),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  compUxo 
=  It.  complesso,  <  L.  complexus,  a  surrounding, 
embracing,  connection,  relation,  <  comnlecti. 
conplecti,  pp.  complexus,  conplexus,  surround', 
embrace,  include:  see  complex,  a.    The  noun 
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complex  in  mod.  use  depends  closely  upon  the 
adj. J     1.  Anything  consisting  in  or  formed  by 
the  union  of  interconnected  parts;  especially 
an  assemblage  of  particulars  related  as  parts 
of  a  system. 

This  parable  of  the  wedding  supper  comprehends  in  it 
the  whole  complex  of  all  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  the 
gospel.  South,  Sermons, 

That  full  complex 
Of  never-ending  wonders. 

Thomson,  Summer,  1.  1786. 
To  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  every  fact  of  colour  is  a 
complex  of  visible  and  invisible  facts. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  §  33. 

Mind  is  a  complex  whose  nature  is  beyond  the  grasp  of 

our  intelligence.  Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  358. 

In  lyric  poetry  grand  complexes  are  made  by  the  rush 

and  the  roll  of  the  rhythm. 

Amsr.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  337,  note. 

2.  In  geom.,  a  continuous,  triply  infinite  sys- 
tem of  infinite  straight  lines ;  the  whole  of  any 
kind  of  forms  in  space  fulfilling  one  condition ; 
thus,  aU  the  lines  that  cut  a  given  curve  in 

space  constitute  a  complex Axis  of  a  complex 

a  right  line  such  that,  if  the  complex  be  revolved  roimtt 
it  or  moved  along  it,  the  complex  remains  unchanged.— 
Class  of  a  complex.  See  class,  6.— Complex  of  forces, 
the  system  of  all  the  forces  subject  to  a  single  geometrical 
condition.— Linear  complex,  a  complex  of  rays  so  dis- 
tributed through  space  that  through  each  point  there  is 
an  infinity  of  rays  in  one  plane,  and  in  each  plane  an  infin- 
ity of  rays  meeting  in  one  point. — Order  of  a  complex, 
the  order  of  the  curve  enveloping  all  the  rays  of  the  com- 
plex that  lie  in  an  arbitrary  plane. 

complexed  (kom'plekst),  a.  If.  Same  as  coin- 
plex.  Sir  T.  Browne. —  2.  In  7ien,  same  as  aw- 
nodated. 

complexednesst  (kgm-plek'sed-nes),  «.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  complex ;  complexity. 

The  complexedness  of  these  moral  ideas. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  iv.  3. 

complexion  (kgm-plek'shgn),  n.  [Formerly 
also  complection ;  <  ME.  compUxion,  compUxiown, 
complection,  temperament,  <  OF.  complexion,  P. 
complexion  =  Pr.  compUxio,  complicio  =  Sp.  com- 
plexion =  Pg.  compleigao  =  It.  complessione,  <  L. 
compUxioin-),  conplexio{n),  a  combination,  con- 
nection, period,  in  LL.  physical  constitution 
or  habit,  <  complecti,  pp.  complexus,  entwine,  en- 
compass :  see  complex,  «.]  If.  Temperament, 
habitude,  or  natural  disposition  of  the  body  or 
mind;  constitutional  condition  or  tendency; 
character;  nature. 

And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was 
fledged  ;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave 
the  dam.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii,  1. 

I  am  far  from  concluding  all  to  be  impenitent  that  do 
not  actually  weep  and  shed  tears  ;  I  know  there  are  con- 
stitutions, com^pUxions,  that  do  not  afford  them. 

Donne,  Sermons,  xiii. 

The  Italians  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  speculative  com- 
plexion. Howell,  Forraine  Travell,  p.  41. 

Certainly,  no  other  creature,  but  an  atheist  by  complex- 
ion, could  ever  take  up  with  such  pitiful  accounts  of 
things.  £p.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

2.  The  color  or  hue  of  the  skin,  particularly  of 
that  of  the  face. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 

The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun. 

To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  1. 

If  I  write  on  a  black  man,  I  run  over  all  the  eminent 

persons  of  that  compleayion.  Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  The  general  appearance  of  anything;  as- 
pect. 

Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 
The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  2. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  local 

laws,  with  slavery,  give  the  social  system  not  a  democratic 

but  an  aristocratic  complexion.      Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  302, 

4.  The  state  of  being  complex;  complexity;  in- 
volution; combination;  also,  a  complex.  [Ob- 
solete or  rare.] 

God's  mercy  goes  along  in  complexion  and  conjunction 
with  his  judgments.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1886),  L  832. 
This  is  the  great  and  entire  complexion  of  a  christian's 
faith.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  IL  305. 

Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be  complex,  yet, 
where  the  composition  of  the  .  .  .  argument  is  .  .  .  pla'". 
.  .  .  the  com^tea:iow  does  not  belong  to  the  syllogistic  form 
of  it.  Watts,  Logic,  IIL  ii.  §  2. 

complexiont  (kgm-plek'shon),  v.  t.  [<  complex- 
ion, «.]  To  characterize  by  or  endow  with  a 
disposition  or  temperament.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

complexionablyt  (kgm-plek'shon-a-bli),  fl*;- 
[<  *complexionable{<.  compUxion  +  -able)  +  -Iy  -i 
Same  as  compUxionally.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

complexional  (kgm-plek'shgn-al),  a.  [<  com- 
plexion +  -al;  =  Sp.  complexional,  etc.]  It., 
Pertaining  to  or  depending  on  the  disposition, 
temperament,  or  natture;  constitutional. 


complexional 

Before  their  first  principles  can  be  dislodged,  they  are 
made  habitual  and  complexional. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  370. 
Complexional  prejudices.  Fiddes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  hue  or  color. 
complexionallyt  (kom-plek'shon-al-i),  adv.  In 
the  way  of  temperament ;  by  natural  disposi- 
tion ;  constitutionally.    Also  complexionably. 
Where  are  the  jesters  now?  the  men  ol  health, 
Comptexionally  pleasant?  Blair,  The  Grave. 

complexionary  (kom-plek'shon-a-ri),  a.  [<  com- 
plexion +  -arj/l.]  Pertaining  to  the  complexion, 
or  to  the  care  of  it.     [Rare.] 
This  complexioTiary  art.       Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  38. 

complexioned  (kgm-plek'shond),  a.  \_<  com- 
plexion +  -ed2.]  If.  Having  a  certain  dispo- 
sition. 

Charity  is  a  virtue  that  best  agrees  with  coldest  natures, 
and  such  as  are  compleayioned  for  humility. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici. 

2.  Having  a  certain  hue,  especially  of  the  skin : 
used  in  composition:  as,  iaxk-complexioneA, 
taic-complexioned. 

A  flower  is  the  hest-compleximied  grass ;  as  a  pearl  is  the 
best-coloured  clay.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Norwich. 

complexionist  (kom-plek'shon-ist),  n.  [<  com- 
plexion +  -ist.'\  "One  who  cares  for  the  com- 
plexion or  undertakes  to  improve  it,  by  the  use 
of  lotions,  cosmetics,  etc.     [Rare.] 

Elder-flower  water  is  extensively  used  by  the  London 
complexionist.  Domestic  Monthly  Mag.,  April,  1884. 

complexity  (kom-plek'si-ti),  n. ;  pi.  complexities 
(-tiz).    [<  complex,  a.,  -f-iiy;  =  P.  compleodU.^ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  complex  or 
composed  of  interconnected  parts. 

Some  distinguished  for  their  simplicity ;  others  for  their 
<imnplex%ty.  Burke. 

Organic  phenomena  make  us  familiar  with  complexity  of 
causation,  both  by  showing  the  co-operation  of  many  an- 
tecedents to  each  consequent,  and  by  showing  the  multi- 
plicity of  results  which  each  influence  works  out. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  323. 

2.  Intricacy;  entanglement. 

Such  people  early  discern  that  the  mysterious  complexity 
of  our  life  is  not  to  be  embraced  by  maxims. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vii.  2. 

3.  Anything  complex  or  intricate. 

Many-corridor'd  coTnplexities 
Of  Arthur's  palace. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
=:Syil.  Complication,  Complexity,  etc.    See  complication. 
complexly  (kom'pleks-li),  adv.     In  a  complex 
manner ;  not  simply. 

A  nation,  being  a  complex  union  of  very  complexly  con- 
stituted individuals,  cannot  any  more  than  they  continue 
in  one  stay.  Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  319. 

complexness  (kom'pleks-nes),  n.  Same  as  com- 


complexnret  (kom^lek'sur),  n.  [<  complex  + 
-ure.']  The  involution  or'  complication  of  one 
thing  with  others.     W.  Montague. 

complexus^  (kgm-plek'sus),  n.;  pi.  complexus. 
[<  L.  complexus,  conplexus,  n.,  a  surrounding, 
embracing,  connection  in  discourse:  see  com- 
plex, «.]    A  compound;  a  complex. 

The  mind  is  displayed,  even  in-its  highest  faculties,  as 
a  complexus  of  insoluble  antipathies.      Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

complexus^  (kgm-plek'sus),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  pp. 
(sc.  musculus,  muscle)  of  eomplecU,  surround: 
see  complex,  a.]  In  anat.,  a  broad  muscle  lying 
along  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  connecting  the 
occiput  and  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
vertebrse,  and  serving  to  straighten,  incline, 
and  turn  the  head.    Also  compUcalis. 

compliablet  (kqm-pli'a-bl),   a.     [<  comply  + 
-able;  appar.  after  pliable,  which  is,  however, 
not  connected.]    Capable  of  bending  or  yield- 
ing; pliable;  compliant. 
Another  compliahle  mind.  MUton,  Divorce. 

The  Jews,  by  their  own  interpretations,  had  made  their 
religion  eompliable  and  accommodated  to  their  passions. 
Jortin,  Christian  Religion,  i. 

compliablyt  (kgm-pli'a-bU),  adv.  In  a  compli- 
ant manner;  pliably ;  "yieldingly. 
compliance  (kgm-pli'ans),  w.  [<  comply  + 
-n»ce.]  1.  The  act  of  complying;  a  yielding 
or  consenting,  as  to  a  request,  desire,  demand, 
or  proposal;  concession;  submission. 
Gomjgliarvic  with  our  desire.  Locke. 

He  [Sod]  hath  forewarned  us  of  the  danger  of  being  led 
aside  by  the  soft  and  easie  cmnpliances  of  the  world. 

Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 
I  am  equally  balked  by  antagonism  and  complvmee. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  190. 

2.  A  disposition  to  yield  to  others;  complai- 
sance. 

He  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  great  compliance. 

Clarendon. 
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„"  I''l  e°.  8^^  anybody,"  quoth  my  uncle  Toby;  for  he  was 
all  compliance  thro'  every  step  of  the  journey. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  27. 
=Syn.  1.  Submission,  etc.  (see  obedience),  acquiescence. 
compliancy  (kgm-pll'an-si),  n.    Same  as  com- 
pliance. 

His  whole  bearing  betokened  compliancy. 

Goldsmith,  Essays. 
compliant  (kom-pli'ant),  a.  and  n.     [<  comply 
+  -ant^.2    I.  a.  1.  Yielding;  bending;  pliant. 
The  compliant  bouglis.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  332. 

2.  Yielding  to  request  or  desire ;  ready  to  ac- 
commodate; consenting;  obliging. 

To  show  how  compliant  he  was  to  the  humours  of  the 
princes.  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Keformation,  an.  1609. 

Civil  to  all,  compliant  and  polite. 

Crabbe,  Tales  of  the  Hall. 

Il.t  n.  A  compiler.     [Rare.] 

It  [the  Liturgy]  being  a  compliant  with  the  Papists  in  a 
great  part  of  theii-  service.         Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  x.  8. 

compliantly  (kgm-pli'ant-li),  adv.  In  a  com- 
pliant or  yielding  manner. 

complicacy  (kom'pli-ka-si),  n.  [<  compUca(te) 
-h  -cy.']  The  state  of  being  complex  or  intri- 
cate. _  Mitford.     [Rare.] 

complicalis  (kom-pli-ka'lis),  a.  used  as  n. ;  pi. 
complicales  (-lez).  [NL.,  <  LL.  complex  {com- 
plic-),  closely  connected,  <  L.  compUcare,  fold 
together:  see  complicate,  «.]  Same  as  com- 
plexus^.   Coues  and  Shute. 

complicant  (kom'pli-liant),  a.  [<  L.  compli- 
can{t-)s,  conplican(t-)s,"-ppv.  of  compUcare,  con- 
_pMcare,  fold  together:  see  complicate.']  In  ere- 
tom.,  lying  one  partly  over  another:  applied  to 
elytra  and  wings. 

complicate  (kom'pli-kat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
complicated,  ppr.  complicating.  [<  L.  compli- 
catus,  pp.  of  compUcare,  conplieare  (>  It.  com- 
pUcare =  Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  complicar  =  P.  compli- 
quer),  fold  together,  <  com-,  together,  +  plicare, 
fold,  weave,  knit :  see  plaid,  and  cf .  complex.] 

1 .  To  render  complex  or  intricate ;  fold  or  twist 
together ;  entangle ;  intertwine ;  interweave  ; 
involve :  as,  to  complicate  matters,  he  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill. 

In  case  our  offence  against  God  hath  been  complicated 
with  injiu-y  to  men,  we  should  make  restitution. 

Tillotson. 
Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fail. 

Young,  Paraphrase  of  J'ob. 
The  conscientious  sensitiveness  of  England  to  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  conflict  has  been  prevented  from  complicating 
a  domestic  with  a  foreign  war. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  155. 

2.  To  form  by  combination  of  parts  or  elements ; 
combine;  compound.     [Rare.] 

A  man,  an  army,  the  universe,  are  complicated  of  vari- 
ous simple  ideas.  Locke. 

complicate  (kom'pU-kat),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  com- 
plicado  =  It.  compUcato,  <  L.  complicatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  1 .  Composed  of  interconnected 
parts;  complex. 

How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  i. 
As  a  more  refined  and  complicate  art,  it  [painting]  re- 
quires a  higher  culture. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  141. 

2.  Intricate;  involved. 

Though  the  particular  actions  of  war  are  complicate  in 
fact,  yet  they  are  separate  and  distinct  in  right. 

Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

3.  In  bot.,  folded  upon  itself :  as,  a  complicate 
embryo:  same  as  conduplioate. — 4.  In  entom., 
folded  longitudinally  once  or  several  times,  as 
the  wings  of  wasps,  the  posterior  wings  of  grass- 
hoppers, etc. 

complicated  (kom'pli-ka-ted),  p.  a.    [<  compli- 
cate + -ed'^.]     1.  Composed  of  interconnected 
parts ;  not  simple ;  complex ;  complicate. 
Thick-swarming  now 
With  complicated  monsters,  head  and  tail. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  623. 
Complicated  principle  of  action. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  65. 

In  proportion  as  a  government  is  free,  it  must  be  com,- 

plicated.    Simplicity  belongs  to  those  only  where  one  will 

governs  all ;  where  one  mind  directs,  and  all  others  obey. 

Stoi-y,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  619. 

2.  Consisting  of  many  parts  or  particulars  not 
easily  separable  in  thought;  diflcult  to  analyze 
or  separate  into  its  parts ;  hard  to  understand, 
explain,  etc.;  involved;  intricate;  confused. 

It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the  complicated 
sensations  which  are  felt  from  the  pain  of  a  recent  injury, 
and  the  pleasure  of  approaching  vengeance. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xv. 

^Syn.  Complex,  etc.    See  intricate. 
complicatedness  (kom'pli-ka-ted-nes),  n.    The 
state  of  being  folded  together;  complexness. 
Bailey. 
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complicately  (kom'pU-kat-li),  adv.  In  a  com- 
plex manner.     J.  Beale. 

COmplicateness  (kom'pli-kat-nes),  II.  The 
state  of  being  complicated;  involution;  intri- 
cacy. 

Every  several  object  is  full  of  subdivided  multiplicity 
and  COmplicateness.    Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  JIankind,  p.  y, 

complication  (kom-pU-ka'shpn),  n .  [=  D.  hom  - 
plicatie  =  G.  complication  =  ban.  kompUkatioii 
=  P.  complication  =  Sp.  complkacion  =  Pg.  com- 
plicagao  =  It.  compUcccioiie,  <  LL.  complica- 
tio(n-),  <  L.  compUcare,  pp.  complicatus,  compli- 
cate :  see  complicate,  v.]  1 .  A  complex  combina- 
tion or  intricate  intermingling  of  things,  parts, 
elements,  etc. ;  especially,  a  perplexing  or  in- 
congruous intermixture  or  combination;  a  con- 
fused complex  or  complexity:  as,  a  complica- 
tion of  knots  in  a  rope  ;  a  complication  of  ideas, 
diseases,  or  misfortunes ;  the  complication  of 
one's  affairs  with  those  of  another. 
All  the  parts  in  complication  roll.  Jordan,  Poems. 

By  admitting  a  complication  of  ideas,  .  .  .  the  mind  is 
.     .  bewildered.  Watts,  Logic. 

2.  That  which  renders  complex,  involved,  or 
intricate;  that  which  causes  difficulty,  entan- 
glement, or  interference ;  an  involved  and  trou- 
blesome or  embarrassing  state  of  affairs. 

Complication  .  .  .  signifies  the  occm-rence  during  the 
course  of  a  disease  of  some  other  affection,  or  of  some 
symptom  or  group  of  symptoms  not  usually  observed,  by 
which  its  progress  is  more  or  less  seriously  modified. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  279. 

3t.  An  entwining  or  infolding;  an  embrace. 
[Rare.] 

Sweet  caresses,  and  natm'al  hearty  complications  and  en- 
deai-ments.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  862. 

4.  In  entom.,  the  manner  in  which  an  insect 
folds  its  wings  when  at  rest. —  5.  In  biol.,  a 
process  the  reverse  of  growth  or  development, 
by  which  the  heterogeneous  tends  toward  homo- 
geneity. =syn.  Complication,  Complexity.  These  words 
are  rarely  used  synonymously.  Complication  commonly 
implies  entanglement  resulting  either  in  difficulty  of  com- 
prehension or  in  embarrassment ;  complexity,  the  multi- 
plicity and  not  easily  recognized  relation  of  parts :  as,  busi- 
ness complicatimLS ;  the  complexity  of  a  machine ;  the  com- 
plexity of  a  question  of  duty.    See  intricate. 

At  the  treasury  there  was  a  complication  of  jealousies 
and  quarrels.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xi. 

Organic  phenomena  make  us  familiar  with  complexity 
of  causation.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  323. 

complicative  (kom'pli-ka-tiv),   a.     [<  compli- 
cate +  -ime.]   Tending  or  adapted  to  complicate 
or  involve ;  producing  complication. 
complicet  (kom'plis),  n.     [<  P.  complice  =  Sp. 
cdmplice  =  Pg.  It.  complice,  <  LL.  complex  {com- 
plic-),  confederate,  participant,  <L.  compUcare, 
fold  together,  involve :  see  complicate,  v.,  com- 
plex, a.,  and  cf.  accomplice.]    An  accomplice. 
Aud  so  to  Armes,  victorious  Jather, 
To  quell  the  Uebels,  and  their  Complices. 

Shah.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  v.  1  (1623). 
The  delivery 
Of  this  seductor  and  his  complices. 

Massinger,  Believe  as  you  List,  iii.  3. 

complicitous  (kgm-plis'i-tus),  a.  [<  complicity 
+  -ous.]  GruUty  of  complicity ;  tending  to  in- 
volve.    [Rare.] 

Whatever  a  man's  liver  says  next  day,  it  is  a  remarkably 
compacitous  witness.  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  1. 185. 

complicity  (kgm-plis'i-ti),  ».  [<  P.  complioite 
(=ap.  complicidad='Pg.  complicidade  =  lt.  com- 
plicity), <  ML.  *compliGita{t-)s,  <  LL.  complex 
(compUc-),  participant:  see  complice.]  The 
state  of  being  an  accomplice ;  partnership  in 
wrong-doing  or  in  an  objectionable  act:  usu- 
ally followed  by  with  before  the  person  and  in 
before  the  thing:  as,  complicity  with  a  crimi- 
nal, or  in  a  criminal  act. 

Complicity,  a  consenting  or  partnership  in  evil.  Blount. 

The  charge,  however,  of  complicity  in  the  designs  of  his 
patron  was  never  openly  repelled. 

Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  viii. 

Dennis  charged  Steele  with  tacit  complicity  in  this  piece 
of  bad  taste.  A.  Dobson,  Int.  to  Steele,  p.  xl. 

compliet,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  complin. 

compiler  (kgm-pH'er),  n.  One  who  complies, 
yields,  or  obeys ;  a  person  of  ready  compliance. 
Swift. 

compliment  (kom'pli-ment),  n.  [Formerly 
spelled  complement,  after  the  orig.  L.  comple- 
mentum  (see  complement) ;  =D.  G-.  Dan.  Sw.  kom- 
pliment,  <  P.  compliment r='PT.  compUmen=  Sp. 
complimiento  =  Pg.  comprimento,  cumprimento, 
<  It.  complimento,  compliment:  the  same  as 
complement,  with  mod.  sense,  resting  on  It.  com- 
plire,  fill  up,  fulfil,  suit,  compliment  (of.  com- 
pire,  finish,  complete),  <  L.  complementum,  that 
which  fills  or  completes,  <  complere,  flU  up :  see 


compliment 

complete,  comply,  complement.']  1.  A  formal  act 
or  expression  of  civility,  respect,  or  regard :  as, 
the  compliments  ot  the  season;  to  present  one's 
compliments. 

All  his  other  friends  were  very  officious  likewise  in  malt- 
ing their  contplinu>nt;i  of  condolence,  and  administering 
aryruments  of  comfort  to  him.  C.  MiddUton,  Cicero,  ii.  ati9. 

Compliments  of  congratulation  are  always  kindly  taken, 
and  cost  one  nothing  but  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Chesterfield. 

2.  An  expression  of  praise,  commendation,  or 
admiration :  as,  he  paid  you  a  high  complimen  t 
within  my  hearing. —  3.  Flattery;  polite,  espe- 
cially insincere,  praise  or  commendation. 
'Twas  never  merry  world, 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment. 

Shak.,  T.  K.,  iii.  1. 
True  friendship  loathes  such  oily  compliment. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  i.  2. 
Hollow  compliments  and  lies.         Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  124. 
4.  A  present  or  favor  bestowed ;  a  gift.    [Now 
only  Sooteh.] 

I  will  share,  sir. 
In  your  sports  only,  nothing  in  your  purchase. 
But  you  must  furnish  me  with  compliments, 
To  the  manner  of  Spain ;  my  coach,  my  guardaduenuas. 
B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 
Left-handed  compliment,  an  uncomplimentary  expres- 
sion ;  also,  words  inteiided  to  be  or  to  seem  complimen- 
tary, but  really  the  opposite ;  an  awkward  compliment. 

Nor  did  he  omit  to  bestow  some  left-handed  compliments 
upon  the  sovereign  people,  as  a  herd  of  poltroons,  who  had 
no  relish  for  the  glorious  hardships  and  misadventures  of 
battle.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  446. 

To  stand  on  compliment,  to  behave  with  cerenjony ;  he 
ceremonious.  =  Syn.  Flattei^/,  etc.  (see  adulation),  lauda- 
tion, encomium,  tribute ;  (for  plural)  respects,  regards, 
salutation,  greeting. 
compliment  (kom'pli-ment),  V.  [<  compliment, 
n.;  =  F.  complimenter,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
pay  a  compliment  to ;  flatter  or  gratify  by  ex- 
pressions of  approbation,  admiration,  esteem, 
or  respect,  or  by  acts  implying  these  feelings : 
as,  to  compliment  a  man  on  his  personal  appear- 
ance. 

I  awaked,  and  heard  myself  complimented  with  the  usual 
salutation.  Tatler,  No.  111. 

Monarchs  .  .  . 
Should  complimyent  their  foes  and  shun  their  friends. 

Prior. 
2.  To  give  oompUmentary  congratulations  to ; 
felicitate :  as,  to  compliment  a  prince  on  tho 
birth  of  a  son. —  3.  To  manifest  kindness  or  re- 
gard for  by  a  gift  or  other  favor :  as,  he  com- 
plimented us  with  tickets  for  the  exhibition. 
=^u.  1.  To  praise,  conjinend. —  2.  To  felicitate. 

II.  intrans.  To  pass  compliments ;  use  cere- 
mony or  ceremonious  language.     [Bare.] 

First  Serv.  Mistress,  there  are  two  gentlemen 

Maria.   Where  ? 

First  Serv.  Complimentintiy/ho  should  first  enter. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Coxcomb,  i.  2. 

When  we  had  given  over  looking,  I  complemented  with 

her,  and  to'd  her  that  I  did  not  grieve  so  much  for  the 

worth  of  the  thing  it  selfe,  as  for  her  sake  whose  it  was. 

Mabbe,  The  Kogue,  i.  168. 

COmplimentalt  (kom-pU-men'tal),  a.    [Former- 
ly also  complemental  (see  comphmental) ;  <  cmn- 
pliment  +  -al.1    Complimentary;  expressive  of 
or  implying  compliments. 
Complhnental  lies.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  v.  3. 

Kidiculous  folly 
To  waste  the  time,  that  might  be  better  spent. 
In  complimental  wishes.    Massinger,  Henegado,  iii.  1. 

COmplimentallyt  (kom-pli-men'tal-i),  adv.  In 
a  complimentary  manner ;  by  way  of  compli- 
ment. 

He  is  laugh'd  at 
Most  complimentally. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  i.  2. 
He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  some  discoveries, 
and  the  honour  to  have  them  publickly,  and  but  too  eom^ 
plimentally,  taken  notice  of  by  the  virtuosi. 

Boyle,  Works,  IV.  3. 

COmplimentalnesst  (kom-pli-men'tal-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  complimentary. 

Complimentalness  as  opposed  to  plainness  [of  speech]. 
Hammond,  Works,  II.  292. 

COmpIlmentarily  (kom-pli-men'ta-ri-li),  adv. 
In  a  complimentary  manner. 

complimentary  (kom-pli-men'ta-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[Formerly  also  complementary  (see  complemen- 
tary); <  compliment  +  -ary'^.']  I.  a.  Intended 
to  express  or  convey  a  compliment  or  compli- 
ments; expressive  of  civility,  regard,  or  pref- 
erence; using  or  accustomed  to  use  compli- 
ments: as,  co»(pKme«to)v/ language ;  complimen- 
tary tickets ;  you  are  very  complimentary. 

I  made  complimentary  verses  on  the  great  lords  and  la- 
dies of  the  court. 

Bp.  Hurd,  Dialogues,  Dr.  H.  More  and  Waller. 
"  Child  of  the  Sun  "  was  a  complimentary  name  given  to 
any  one  particularly  clever  in  Pei-u. 

//.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  401. 
=Syn.  Commendatory,  laudatory,  flattering. 
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Il.t  "■;  pi.  complimentaries  (-riz).  1.  A  com- 
pliment.—2.  A  master  of  defense  who  wrote 
upon  the  compliments  and  ceremonies  of  duel- 
ing. 

The  most  skilful  and  cunning  couiplimentaries  alive. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

Complimentati'Vet  (kom-pli-men'ta-tiv),  a.  [< 
coinpUiiieiit  + -atim.']  Complimentary.  Boswell. 

complimenter  (kom'pli-men-ter),  n.  One  who 
compliments;  one  given  to  compliments;  a 
flatterer. 

complin,  compline  (kom'plin),  ».  [Sc.  also 
complen,  complene ;  <  ME.  complyn,  cumplyne,  a 
var.  (prob.  taken  as  a  collective  plur.  in  -en,  -n) 
of  compile,  cumplie,  <  OF.  compile,  F.  compile  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  completa  =  It.  compieta  (=  MLG. 
Complete  =  G-.  Icomplete  =  E.  obs.  complete,  n.,  q. 
v.),<  ML.  completa (usTiaAly in.pl.jM.'L. conqjletw, 
F.  complies,  etc.),  complin  (so  called  because 
this  service  completes  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  day),  prop.  fem.  of  L.  completus,  finished, 
complete:  see  complete,  a.,  and  cf.  completory .~\ 
The  last  of  the  seven  canonical  hours,  originally 
said  after  the  evening  meal  and  before  retiring 
to  sleep,  but  in  later  medieval  and  modern 
usage  following  immediately  upon  vespers.  In 
the  Koman  arrangement  complin  begins  with  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  reader  and  1  Pet.  v.  8  as  lesson,  followed  by 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  Contiteor,  etc.  The  psalms  ai-e  the  4th, 
31st  (verses  1  -  6),  91st,  and  134th,  with  an  invariable  anthem 
(but  Halleluiah  at  Eastertide)  and  invariable  hymn  (Te 
lucis  ante  terminum).  The  chapter  is  Jer.  xiv.  9.  The 
Nunc  dimittis  succeeds  with  its  antiphon,  the  Kyrie,  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  Creed,  and  the  service  concludes  with  the 
preces,  collect  (Visita,  qucesicmus),  etc.,  and  benediction. 
In  the  (Jreek  Church  the  office  corresponding  to  complin 
is  called  apodeipnon,  and  is  said  in  two  forms,  great  and 
little  apodeipnon,  the  former  in  Lent,  the  latter  at  other 
times.    Also  called  completorium  or  completory. 

If  a  man  were  but  of  a  day's  life,  it  is  well  if  he  lasts  till 
evensong,  and  then  says  his  compline  an  hour  before  the 
time.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  449. 

complishf  (kom'plish),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  complissen, 
short  for  acomplissen,  accomplish:  see  accom- 
plish.']    To  accomplish ;  fulfil. 
For  ye  into  like  thraldome  me  did  throw. 
And  kept  from  complishing  the  faith  which  I  did  owe. 
Spenser,  V.  Q.,  V.  xi.  41. 

comploret  (kom-plor'),  «•  »•  [<  L-  complorare, 
<  com-,  together,  +  plorare,  lament.  Cf.  de- 
plore, implore.]  To  lament  or  deplore  together. 
Cockeram. 

COmplot  (kom'plot),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  komplot  = 
Gr.  complot=Sw.  komplott,  <  F.  complot,  a  con- 
spiracy, plot,  OF.  a  crowd,  ■"  battle,  a  plot, 
prob.  for  *oomploit,  <  L.  complieitum,  later  form 
of  complicatum,  neut.  of  complicatus,  pp.  of  com- 
plicare,  involve,  complicate:  see  complicate,  v., 
ani  complice.  Seeplot^.]  A  plotting  together ; 
a  joint  plot ;  a  confederacy  in  some  design ;  a 
conspiracy. 

I'll  disclose 
The  complot  to  your  father. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iv.  1. 

I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

complot  (kom-plof),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  complot- 
ted,  ppr.  complotting.  [<  P.  comploter,  <  com- 
plot: 60%  complot,  n.]  I.  trans.  To  plan  toge- 
ther; contrive;  plot. 

Thus  lining  in  this  slauish  life  as  is  aforesaid,  diuers  of 
vs  complotted  and  hammered  into  our  heads  how  we  might 
procure  our  releasement. 

Weibe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  28. 
Nobles  complotting  nobles'  speedy  fall. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial, 
Craft,  greed  and  violence  complot  revenge. 

Brownitig,  Hing  and  Book,  II.  190. 

II.  intrans.  To  plot  together ;  conspire ;  form 
a  plot ;  join  in  a  secret  design,  generally  crimi- 
nal. 

The  other  3,  complotting  with  him,  ran  away  from  their 
maisters  in  the  night. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  363. 

complotment  (kom-plot'ment),  n.  [<  complot  + 
-ment.]    A  plotting  together ;  conspiracy. 

What  was  the  cause  of  their  multiplied,  variated  com- 
plotments  against  her?     Bp.  King,  Sermon,  Nov.  5, 1608. 

complotter  (kgm-plot'er),  n.  One  joined  in  a 
plot;  a  conspirator. 

The  complotter  and  executioner  of  that  inhuman  action. 
Dryden,  Vind.  of  Duke  of  Guise. 

COmplottingly  (kom-plot'ing-li),  adv.  By  corn- 
plotting;  by  conspiracy  or  plot. 

Complutensian  (kom-plo-ten'si-an),  a.  [<  L. 
Complutensis,  pertaining  to  Comphitum.]  Per- 
taining to  Complutmn,  the  Roman  name  of  Al- 
caic de  Henares  in  Spain.— Complutensian  poly- 
glot, the  earliest  complete  polyglot  edition  of  the  Bible, 
compiled  and  printed  at  Alcaic  under  the  direction  and 
at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  finished  in  1517, 
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■in  6  volumes  folio,  but  not  published  till  1622.  Its  cou- 
tents  consist  of  the  Hebrew,  Latin  Vulgate,  and  Septuagint 
Greek  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Vulgate  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  with  other 
versions  of  some  parts,  and  with  a  Hebrew  lexicon  and 
grammai",  etc. 

COmplu'vium  (kom-plo'^vi-um),  n. ;  pi.  complmia 
(-a).  [L.,  <  compluere,  flow  together  in  rain- 
ing, <  com-,  together,  -1-  pluere,  rain :  see  plu- 
vial.] A  quadrangular  opening  in  the  roof  over 
the  atrium  or  court  of  ancient  Roman  houses. 
The  roof  was  made  to  slope  toward  the  compluviuni,  so 
as  to  collect  the  rain-water  in  a  basin  or  tank  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  atrium.     See  atrium  and  impluvium. 

comply  (kgm-pli')>  '»•  i  pret.  and  pp.  complied, 
ppr.  complying.  [Immediate  origin  not  certain, 
but  prob.  It.,  namely  <  It.  complire,  fill  up,  ful- 
fil, suit,  use  compliments,  comp)iere,  eompire, 
finish,  =  OF.  complir  =  Sp.  complir  =  Pg.  cnm- 
prir,  fulfil,  execute,  <  L.  complere,  fill  up,  sup- 
ply, sate  (with food  or  drink),  finish,  complete: 
see  complete,  and  cf.  compliment.  The  mean- 
ing seems  to  have  been  affected  by  ply,  pliant, 
pliable,  etc. ,  which  are  not  related  to  comply. 2 
I.+  trans.  1.  To  fulfil;  perform  or  execute. 

My  power  cannot  comply  my  promise ; 
My  father's  so  averse  from  granting  my 
Request  concerning  thee. 

Chapman,  Revenge  for  Honour. 

2.  To  caress;  embrace;  enoiiele. 

Witty  Ovid,  by 
Whom  fair  Coiinna  sits  and  doth  comply 
With  yvoi'ie  wrists  his  laureat  head. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  221. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  act  in  accordance  with 
another's  will  or  desire;  yield  in  agreement  or 
compliance :  as,  to  comply  with  a  command  or 
request. 

Comply  with  some  humours,  bear  with  others,  but  serve 
none.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  J^or.,  i.  23. 

Yet  this  be  sure,  in  nothing  to  coreiply 
Scandalous  or  forbidden  in  our  law. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1408. 
He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  iii.  547, 

2.  To  accommodate  itself;  accord;  fit;  con 
form:  said  of  things.     [Rare.] 

The  truth  of  things  will  not  com.ply  with  our  conceits. 

Tillotson. 


He  made  his  wish  with  his  estate  comply. 


Prior. 


The  altar  was  shaped  so  as  to  comply  with  the  inscrip- 
tion that  surrounded  it.  Addison. 

3t.  To  be  courteous,  complaisant,  or  concilia- 
tory. 

Your  hands.  Come :  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is 
fashion  and  ceremony :  let  me  comply  with  you  in  this 
garb.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.    (See  also  v.  2.) 

Whosoever  is  Duke  of  Savoy  had  need  he  cunning,  aad 
more  than  any  other  Prince,  in  regard  that  lying  between 
two  potent  Neighbours,  the  French  and  the  Spaniard,  lie 
must  comply  with  both.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  42. 

compo  (kom'po),  n.  [Abbr.  of  composition  or 
of  compost :  see  composition,  5,  compost,  n.,  4.] 
1.  Same  as  compost,  4. —  2.  Same  as  compo- 
sition, 5. —  3.  A  mixture  of  resin,  whiting,  and 
glue,  used  for  ornaments  on  walls  and  cornices 
instead  of  plaster  of  Paris :  called  specifically 
carvers'  compo. — 4.  The  sum  or  dividend  paid 
in  composition  of  a  bankrupt's  debts;  also,  the 
portion  of  the  monthly  wages  paid  to  a  ship's 
company.     [Eng.] 

compon,  a.    Same  as  componi. 

componderatet  (kom-pon'de-rat),  V.  t.  or  i.  [< 
L.  *componderatus,  pp.  of  *componderare,  in  ppr. 
componderan(t-)s,  <  com-,  together,  +  jmnderare, 
weigh, <  pondus  (ponder-), 'weight:  seeponder.] 
To  weigh  together.     Cockeram. 

componet  (kom-pon'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  componere, 
settle:  see  compose  and  compound^,  v.]  To  ar- 
range; settle. 

A  good  pretence  for  componing  peace  between  priiiceB. 
Strype,  Records,  No.  23. 

compon6  (kom-po'ne),  a.     [<  F.  compond,  com- 
posed,  irreg.  <  L.  componere, 
place  together:    see  compose, 
compound^,  v.]      In  her.,  com- 
posed of  small  squares  of  two 
tinotui-es    alternately  in  one 
row :  said  of  a  bordure,  bend, 
or  other  ordinary.    Also  com- 
pon, componed,  company,  and 
Botdure  compont     gobonated.      See   counter-co-m^ 
pony. 
componed  (kom-pond'),  a.    Same  as  compone. 
componency  (kom-po'nen-si),  re.   [<  component: 
see  -ency.]    Composition;  structure;  nature. 

The  componency  of  that  lightning  which  produces  such 

an  effect  [explosion],  ,, 

Warburton,  Julian's  Attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple,  «■ 
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COmponend  (kom'po-nend),  n.  l<  L.  conipo- 
nenaus,  ger.  of  comp'onere,  compound:  see  com- 
ponnd^,  compose.'\  Something  to  be  formed  by 
composition. 

component  (kom-po'nent),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  com- 
ponen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  componere,  compose :  see  com- 
pose and  compound^,  v.2    I.  a.  Composing,  coii- 
stituent ;  entering  into  the  composition  of. 
The  component  parts  of  a  natural  body. 

Newton,  Optlcks. 

Justice  and  Benevolence  .  .  .  are  component  parts  of 

every  human  mind.  Sumner,  Fame  and  Gloiy. 

The  stomach  digests  food,  and  does  it  by  means  of  the 

properties  of  its  component  tissues. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  187. 

II,  n.  1.  A  constituent  part:  as,  quartz,  feld- 
spar, and  mica  are  the  components  of  granite. — 
2.  In  mech.,  one  of  the  parts  of  a  strain,  velo- 
city, acceleration,  force,  etc.,  out  of  which  the 
whole  may  be  compounded  by  the  principle  of 
the  parallelogram  of  forces,  etc. — that  is,  by 
geometrical  addition.  See  composition  of  forces 
(under  composition),  parallelogram  of  forces 
(imder  force),  and  resolution. — 3.  A  part  of  a 
whole  which  is  so  combined  with  other  parts 
as  to  modify  its  distinctive  character ;  espe- 
cially, in  logic,  an  internal  part  or  part  of  com- 
prehension; a  notion  contained  in  a  complex 
notion — Effective  component  of  a  force,  in  mecA., 
that  one  of  the  two  components  into  which  the  force  may 
be  resolved  which  produces  the  entire  effect  of  motion  or 
pressure  under  consideration. — Keal  component  Of  a 
force,  the  component  of  a  force  which  is  itself  a  real 
force. 

compouental  (kom-po-nen'tal),  a.  [<  compo- 
nent +  -al.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  part  or  constituent. 

All  quantitative  relations  are  componental;  a(U  quali- 
tative relations  elemental. 

C?.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  1.  90. 

compony,  a.  Same  as  componi. 
comport  (kom-port'),  V.  [<  F.  comporter  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  comportar  =  It.  cortvportare,  admit  of, 
allow,  endure,  <  ML.  comportare,  behave,  L. 
comportare,  conportare,  bring  together,  <  com^, 
together,  +  portare,  carry :  see  port^J\  I,  in- 
trans.  1.  To  be  suitable;  agree;  accord;  fit; 
suit :  followed  by  with  (formerly  also  by  unto). 
How  ill  this  dulnesa  doth  coTnport  vMh  greatness ! 

Fletcher  (and  a/nother?),  Prophetess. 
All  that  is  high,  and  great,  or  can  comport 
Unto  the  style  of  majesty. 

B.  Jonson,  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 
It  was  Waller  who  first  learned  in  France  that  to  talk 
in  rhyme  alone  comported  loith  the  state  of  royalty. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  167. 

2t.  To  bear;  endure:  ynthwith. 

My  wife  is 
Such  an  untoward  thing,  she'll  never  learn 
How  to  comport  with  it. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  li.  3. 
Shall  we  not  meekly  comport  with  an  infirmity? 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  484. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  behave;  conduct:  with  a  re- 
flexive pronoun. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  Lord  Somers  .  .  ,  comported 
AiiTwe^f  on  that  occasion.  Burke, 

Thus  Nature,  whose  laws  I  had  broken  in  various  arti- 
ficial ways,  comparted  herself  towards  me  as  a  strict  but 
loving  mother.         Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  viii. 

2t.  To  bear;  endure. 

The  maloontented  sort 
That  never  can  the  present  state  comport. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  i.  70. 

comportt  (kom-port'),  n.  [<  OF.  comport  =  Sp. 
comporte  (oSs.)  =  It.  comporto;  from  the  verb.] 
Behavior;  conduct;  demeanor;  manner  of  act- 
ing. 

These  arguments  .  .  .  are  intended  to  persuade  us  to  a 
charitable  comport  towards  the  men. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  397. 

I  knew  them  well,  and  marked  their  rude  comport. 

Vryden,  Fables. 

comportable  (kom-por'tar-bl),  a.  [<  comport  + 
-abh;  =  Sp.  comportable,  etc.]  Suitable;  ap- 
propriate; consistent. 

Casting  the  rules  and  cautions  of  this  art  into  some 
comportable  method. 

Sir  B.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture. 

comportancet  (kom-por'tans),  ».  [<  comport  + 
-ance.'i    Behavior;  deportment. 

Goodly  comportaunce  each  to  other  beare, 
And  entertaine  themselves  with  court'sies  meet. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  29. 

With  that  I  bethought  myself,  and  the  sweet  compor- 

tanee  of  that  same  sweet'  round  face  of  thine  came  into  my 

mind.  WiZy  Beguiled  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  IX.  263). 

COmportationt  (kom  -  por  -  ta '  shon),  n.  [<  L. 
eomportatio{n-),  a  bringing  together,  <  compor- 
tare, pp.  comportatus :  see  comport,  v.']  An  as- 
""   blai  "      ■ 


semblage  or  collection. 
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A  collection  and  comportation  of  Agur's  wise  sayings. 
Bp.  Richardsiin,  Uljs.  on  Old  Test.  (1665),  p.  303. 

comportment  (kom-port'ment),  n.  [<  F.  com- 
fortement  (=  PrV  comportamen  =  Sp.  comporta- 
miento  =  Pg.  It.  comportamento),  <  comporter: 
see  comport,  v.]  Behavior;  demeanor;  deport- 
ment. 

The  people  here  generally  seem  to  be  more  generous, 
and  of  a  higher  Comportment,  than  elsewhere.  • 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  41. 
Her  serious  and  devout  comportment. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

composant  (kom'po-zant),  n.  Same  as  corpo- 
sant. 

compose  (kom-poz'),  v.:  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
posed, ppr.  composing.  [<  OF.  composer,  F.  com- 
poser, compose,  compound,  adjust,  settle,  <  com- 
+  poser,  place,  set,  put ;  substituted  for  reg. 
OP.  compondre,  cumpundre,  arrange,  direct,  = 
Pr.  compondre,  componre  =  Sp.  componer  =  Pg. 
compor  =  It.  componere,  comporre  =  D.  kompo- 
neren  =  G.  componiren  =  Dan.  leomponere  =  Sw. 
homponera,  <  L.  componere,  componere,  put  toge- 
ther, compose,  <  com^,  together,  +  ponerre,  put, 
place :  see  ponent.  The  proper  E.  forms  from 
L.  inf.  componere  are  compound^,  v.,  and  (later) 
compone:  see  these  words,  and  co)»joosi*jo>i.  For 
the  substitution  of  P.  poser,  see  pose'^,  and  cf. 
appose,  depose,  expose,  impose,  oppose,  propose, 
repose,  transpose. "]  I.  trans.  1.  Tomakeorfonn 
by  uniting  two  or  more  things;  put  together 
the  parts  of ;  form  by  framing,  fashioning,  or 
arranging,  (a)  in  relation  to  material  things  (rarely 
persons). 

A  casque  eompos'd  by  Vxilcan's  skill. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  2. 

Youthj  thou  bear'st  thy  father's  face ; 
Frank  Nature,  rather  cm-ious  than  in  haste. 
Hath  well  eompos'd  thee.        Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  2. 

(&)  In  relation  to  literary  authorship  ;  as,  to  comjjose  a  ser- 
mon or  a  sonnet. 

You  desired  me  lately  to  compose  some  Lines  upon  your 
Mistress's  black  Eyes.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  22. 

(c)  In  relation  to  musical  authorship :  as,  to  compose  a 
sonata,  (d)  In  relation  to  artistic  skill :  as,  to  compose 
(arrange  the  leading  features  of)  a  picture,  statue,  group, 
etc. 

3.  Jn  printing:  (o)  To  put  into  type ;  set  the 
types  for :  as,  to  compose  a  page  or  a  pamphlet. 
(6)  To  arrange  in  the  composing-stick ;  set :  as, 
to  compose  a  thousand  ems.  [Kare  among  print- 
ers in  both  uses,  set  or  set  up  being  the  techni- 
cal term.]  — 3.  To  form  by  being  combined  or 
united ;  be  the  substance,  constituents,  or  ele- 
ments of;  constitute;  makeup:  as,  levies  of  raw 
soldiers  compose  his  army;  the  wall  is  composed 
of  bricks  and  mortar ;  water  is  composed  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen. 

Nor  did  Israel  'scape 
Th'  infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  composed 
The  calf  in  Oreb.  MUton,  P.  L.,  L  483. 

A  few  useful  things,  confounded  with  many  trifles,  fill 
their  memories,  and  compose  their  intellectual  posses- 
sions. Watts. 
Numerous  great  limestones,  of  immense  thickness,  and 
covering  vast  areas,  are  composed  altogether  of  shells  of 
moUusks  or  corals.    Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  82. 

4.  To  bring  into  a  composed  state;  calm;  quiet; 

appease. 

Another  advantage  which  retirement  affords  us  is,  that 
it  calms  and  composes  all  the  passions ;  those  especially  of 
the  tumultuous  kind.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

Yet  to  compose  this  midnight  noise, 
Go  freely,  search  where'er  you  please. 

Prior,  The  Dove. 

Upon  this,  he  composed  his  countenance,  looked  upon 
his  watch,  and  took  his  leave. 

Addison,  Sir  Timothy  Tittle. 

Their  rest,  their  labours,  duties,  sufferings,  prayers. 
Compose  the  soul,  and  fit  it  for  its  cares. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

5.  To  settle;  adjust;  reconcile;  bring  into  a 
proper  state  or  condition :  as,  to  compose  differ- 
ences. 

To  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quarrels  and  con- 
troversies. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  62. 

I  have,  therefore,  always  endeavoured  to  compose  those 
feuds  and  angry  dissensions  between  affection,  faith,  and 
reason.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  19. 

6.  To  place  or  arrange  in  proper  form;  put  into 
a  settled  state ;  arrange. 

Rice,  wheat,  beanes,  and  such  like,  which  they  set  on 
the  floore  without  a  cloth,  in  a  woodden  dish,  and  the 
people  compose  themselues  to  eate  the  same,  after  the 
Arabian  manner.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  229. 

In  a  peaceful  grave  my  corpse  compose.  Dryden,  JLneid. 

7.  To  dispose;  put  into  a  proper  mood  or  tem- 
per for  any  purpose.     [Eare.] 

The  whole  army  seemed  well  composed  to  obtain  that  by 

their  swords  which  they  could  not  by  their  pen. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion,  vm. 
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Compose  yourself  to  the  situation,  for  to  the  situatioD 
you  must  come.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxiv. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  practise  composition,  in 
any  of  the  active  senses  of  that  word. 

They  say  he's  an  excellent  poet.  ...  I  think  he  be  com- 
posing as  he  goes  in  the  street  1 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

2t.  To  come  to  an  agreement;  adjust  differ- 
ences; agree. 
If  we  compose  well  here.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2. 

Compose  with  them,  and  be  not  angry  valiant. 

B.  Jon.son,  New  Inn,  iv.  3. 

3.  In  painting,  to  combine  or  fall  into  a  group 
or  arrangement  with  artistic  effect;  admit  of 
pleasing  or  artistic  combination  in  a  picture: 
as,  the  mountains  composed  well. 

We  all  know  how  in  the  retrospect  of  later  moods  the- 
incidents  of  early  youth  compose,  visibly,  each  as  an  indi- 
vidual picture,  with  a  magic  for  which  the  greatest  paint- 
ers have  no  corresponding  art. 

■H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  10. 

composed  (kom-p6zd'),jp.  a.  [<  compose  +  -ed^.l 
Free  from  disturbance  or  agitation ;  calm ;  se- 
rene ;  quiet ;  tranquil. 

Of  a  eompos'd  and  setled  countenance,  not  set,  nor  much 
alterable  with  sadnesse  or  ioy. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Stayed  Man. 

There  she  lay. 
Composed  as  when  I  laid  her,  that  last  eve, 
0'  the  couch,  still  breathless,  motionless,  sleep's  self. 
Brovmingi'Simg  and  Book,  I.  311. 

=  Syn.  Cool,  Collected,  etc.    See  calm^. 
composedly  (kom-po'zed-li),  adv.    In  a  com- 
posed manner;  "calmly;  without  agitation;  se- 
renely; sedately. 

The  man  without  the  hat  very  composedly  answered,  I 
am  he.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion,  I.  29. 

composedness  (kom-po'zed-nes),  71.    The  Btat& 
of  being  composed;  calmness;  tranquillity;  re- 
pose. 
Serenity  and  composedness  of  mind. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Natural  Religion,  ii.  7. 

composer  (kgm-po'zer),  n.    One  who  or  that 
which  composes.    (a)One  who  writes  an  original  work, 
as  distinguished  from  a  compiler ;  an  author.    [Rare,] 
Able  writers  and  composers.  MUton, 

(b)  One  who  composes  musical  pieces ;  a  musical  author. 
[This  is  the  usual  sense  when  used  absolutely.] 

His  [Mozart's]  most  brilliant  and  solid  glory  is  founded 
upon  his  talents  as  a  composer. 

Moore,  Encyc.  of  Music,  p.  627. 

(c)  One  who  or  that  which  quiets  or  calms ;  one  who  ad- 
justs a  difference  or  reconciles  antagonists. 

Ye  murmuring  streams  that  in  meanders  roll. 
The  sweet  composers  of  the  pensive  soul  I 

Gay,  The  Fan. 
(d\)  In  printing,  a  compositor.    Abp.  Laud. 

composing-frame  (kom-po'zing-fram),  n.  Sam© 
as  composing-stand.  " 

composing-machine  (kom-po'zing-ma-shen"), 
n.  A  type-setting  machine.  The  earliest  composing- 
machine,  invented  by  William  Church  in  1821,  attempted 
to  make  the  types  as  well  as  set  them.  This  special  and 
instantaneous  making  of  the  types  is  also  the  basis  of 
more  recent  inventions;  hut  most  composing-machines 
are  constructed  to  set  types  previously  made.  The  types 
are  specially  grooved  or  nicked  to  fit  them  for  being  seized 
automatically.  The  arrangement  of  classified  types  in 
separate  channels,  and  their  dislodgment  in  order  into  a 
larger  channel  by  means  of  levers  touched  from  a  finger- 
board, are  features  common  to  most  composing-machines, 
widely  as  they  may  differ  in  other  details  of  construction. 
Few  of  these  machines  have  come  into  practical  use,  owing 
especially  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  or  distributing- 
the  types  by  an  automatic  process  in  the  special  manner 
required.    See  linotype. 

composing-room  (kom-po'zing-rom),  n.  A 
room  in  which  types  are  set  and  made  ready 
for  printing. 

composing-nile  (kgm-p6'  zing-rol)  ,n.  In  print- 
ing, a  thin  piece  of  brass  or  steel  fitted  to  the 
composing-stick,  on  or  against  which  the  com- 
positor places  and  arranges  the  types.  The 
smooth  rule  permits  the  free  movement  of  type  in  the 
process  of  spacing,  and  it  is  also  used  as  a  support  in  the 
act  of  emptying  the  stick. 

composing-stand  (kom-po'zing-stand),  n.  In. 
printing,  an  elevatei  framework,  usually  of 
wood,  on  which  the  type-cases  are  placed  in  in- 
clined positions,  the  part  for  the  upper  ease  hav- 
ing a  steeper 
slope  than  that 
for  the  lower. 
Also  called  com- 
posing-frame, or 
in  common  use 
frame  or  stand. 

composing-stick 
(kom  -  po '  zing  - 
stik),  n.  In  print- 
ing, a  small  tray  of  iron  or  other  metal,  with 
a  raised  side  and  end,  which  is  held  by  a  com- 
positor in  his  left  hand,  and  in  which  he  places 
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and  arranges  the  types  that  he  picks  out  of  the 
cases  with  his  right  hand.  The  composing-stick  is 
fitted  with  a  knee,  adjustable,  by  means  of  a  sciew  or  a 
tlamp,  to  any  length  of  line  required  in  printed  work. 
The  earliest  composing-sticks  were  sticks  of  wood,  with 
knees  specially  tacked  on  for  different  lengths  of  line  ;  but 
woiiden  sticks  are  now  used  only  in  setting  hand-bills,  or 
iVir  other  work  requiring  very  long  lines. 

Compositsei  (kom-poz'i-te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  (sc.  1j. planter,  plants)  of  L.  compositus,  com- 
posite: see  composite.']  The  largest  natural 
order  of  plants,  including  over  750  genera  and 
10,000  species,  distributed  all  over  the  globe 
wherever  vegetation  is  found,  and  divided 
equally  between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
They  form  about  a  tenth  of  all  phenogamous  plants,  an 
eighth  of  those  of  North  America,  and  in  some  regions 
even  a  larger  proportion.  They  are  herbs,  or  much  more 
rarely  shrubs,  scarcely  ever  arborescent,  and  ai'e  of  com- 
paratively slight  economic  importance.  A  few  species 
are  ciUtivated  for  food,  as  the  artichoke  (Cynara),  the  sal- 
sify {T ragopogon),  and  the  lettuce  {Lactuca);  othei-s  have 
useful  medicinal  properties ;  and  a  very  large  number  are 
cultivated  for  oAament.  The  flowers  are  garaopetalous 
^nd  mostly  pentamerous,  sessile  in  a  close  head  (the  com- 
pound flower  of  early  botanists,  whence  the  name  of  the 
order),  and  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  separate  or 
connate  bracts.  The  ovary  is  inferior  and  one-celled,  and 
becomes  an  achene  in  fruit,  the  calyx-limb  being  reduced 
to  a  circle  of  hairs,  awns,  scales,  or  teeth,  called  the 
pappus.  The  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  corolla,  and 
their  anthers  are  united  into  a  tube,  on  which  account  the 
name  SijiiantkerecB  has  been  sometimes  given  to  the  order. 
The  genera  of  the  order  are  divided  into  three  series,  de- 
pending upon  the  character  of  the  corolla,  viz.:  (1)  the 
LabiatcejlorcB  (or  Mutisiacece,  of  59  genera,  largely  South 
American),  having  a  bilabiate  corolla,  at  least  in  the  per- 
fect flowers ;  (2)  the  Ligulijiorce  (or  Cichoriaceai,  of  56 
genera,  mostly  of  the  old  world),  in  which  the  corollas  are 
all  ligulate  (strap-shaped) ;  and  (3)  the  Ti^ulijiorce^  hav- 
ing regular  tubular  corollas  in  all  the  perfect  flowers.  The 
last  series  is  again  divided  into  11  tribes.  The  10  largest 
genera  of  the  order,  including  three  tenths  of  the  species, 
are  Senedo  (840  species,  largely  of  South  America  and 
southern  Africa),  EupatoHum  (430  species,  all  American), 
Vemonia  (375  species,  mostly  tropical),  Centaurea  (316 
species,  of  the  Mediterraneo-Persian  region),  Baccharis 
^250  species,  mostly  South  American),  HeUchrysum  (235 
species,  of  southern  Africa  and  Australia),  Aster  (174  spe- 
cies, largely  North  American),  Cnicus  (165  species,  of  the 
Mediterraneo-Persian  region  and  North  America),  Arte- 
Tnisia  (152  species,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America), 
And  Hieracium  (150  species,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America).  By  far  the  largest  North  American  genus  is 
Aster  ([124  species),  followed  by  Solidago  (78),  Erigeron  (71), 
Senecio  (57),  Aplopappus  (45),  Artemisia  (42),  Helianthtis 
(42),  Eupatorium  (39),  Cnicus  (37),  Bigelovia,  (31),  and 
Bnckellia  (31);  these  genera  include  two  fifths  of  the  spe- 
cies of  North  America.     Also  called  Asteraceoe. 

Oompositse^  (kom-poz'i-te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  (se.  AscidicBj  q.  v.)  of  L.  compositits,  com- 
pound: see  composite.']  In  0O6I.J  a  family  of 
compound  ascidians,  corresponding  to  the  fam- 
ily Botryllidm;  the  SynasGidim  (which  see). 

composite  (kom-poz'it  or  kom'po-zit),  a.  and  n. 
[<  E.  composiittSj  pp.  of  componerhj  put  together : 
see  composBj  compound^ j  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Made  up 
of  distinct  parts  or  elements;  compounded; 
especially,  so  combined  as  to  manifest  diversity 
of  origin  or  make-up. 

Happiness,  like  air  and  water,  ...  is  composite. 

Landor. 

Tlie  method  of  Tennyson  may  be  termed  composite  or 
idyllic :  the  former,  as  a  process  that  embraces  every  va- 
riety of  rhythm  and  technical  effect;  the  latter,  as  essen- 
tially descriptive.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  5. 

Specifically — 2.  Made  of  parts  so  combined  as 
to  lose  their  distinctive  characters.  [Rare.]  — 
3.  leap.]  In  arch.,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  last 
of  the  five  orders,  because  the  capital  which  char- 
acterizes it  is  com- 
posed from  those  of 
other  orders,  bor- 
rowing a.  quarter- 
round  from  the  Tus- 
can or  Roman  Doric, 
arankof  leavesfrom 
the  Corinthian,  and 
volutes  from  the 
Ionic.  Its  cornice  has 
simple  modillions  or  den- 
tils. It  is  also  called  the 
Roman  or  the  Italic  or- 
der. 

4.  In  .ship-building, 
having  a  wooden 
skin  on  an  iron 
framework:  as,  a 
composite  vessel;  a 
vessel  built  on  the 
camposite  principle. 
—  5.  In  &ot,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Com- 
positm;  having  the 
characters  of  tMs  or- 
der: as,  a  composite 

Composite  Order.  ^^^^^ .      ^     cOmpOSitC 

flower.  See  Compositce^. —  6.  In  zool.,  marked 
(as  a  genus,  order,  etc.)  by  wide  range  of  va- 
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riation  in  the  species  or  other  subdivisions 
which  constitute  it :  often  applied  to  artificial 
groups  composed  of  widely  separated  elements. 
—  Composite  algebra,  one  separable  into  two,  such 
that  every  two  units  belonging  one  to  one  algebra  and  the 
other  to  the  other,  and  neither  common  to  the  two,  when 
multiplied  together  give  zero.— Composite  arch,  the 
lancet  or  pointed  arch,  in  some  forms :  so  called  because 
the  sides  are  not  arcs  of  circles,  but  ai'e  described  each 
fpom  two  centers.  This  style  of  arch  is  more  usual  in  the 
medieval  architecture  of  England  than  in  that  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Eui'ope.  See  cut  under  Za?).cc£. — Composite  beam, 
caxriage,  group.  See  the  nouns.— Composite  joint, 
in  entom.,  a  johit  permitting  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
movement. —  Composite  maxillse,  in  entom.,  niaxillffi 
having  more  than  one  lobe.— Composite  numbers, 
such  numbers  as  can  be  measured  exactly  by  a  number 
exceeding  unity,  as  6  by  2  or  3  :  thus,  4  is  the  lowest  covi- 
posite  number.— Composite  photograph,  a  single  pho- 
tographic portrait  produced  from  more  than  one  sub- 
ject. The  negatives  from  the  individuals  who  are  to  enter 
into  the  composite  photogi'aph  are  so  made  as  to  show  the 
faces  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size  and  lighting, 
and  in  the  same  position.  These  negatives  are  then  printed 
so  as  to  register  together  upon  the  same  piece  of  paper, 
each  being  exposed  to  the  light  for  the  same  fraction  of 
the  full  time  required  for  printing.  It  is  believed  that  by 
study  and  comparison  of  such  photographs  made  from 
large  series  of  subjects,  types  of  countenance,  local,  gen- 
eral, etc.,  can  be  obtained. — Composite  proof,  in  logic, 
one  involving  several  distinct  inferences. — Composite 
relation,  a  relation  satisfied  if,  and  only  if,  some  one  of 
the  component  relations  is  satisfied.  It  is  distinguished 
from  an  aggregate  relation,  which  is  satisfied  if,  and  only 
if,  all  the  partial  relations  are  satisfied. —  Composite 
sailing,  in  navig. ,  a  combination  of  great-circle  and  paral- 
lel sailing.— Composite  whole,  in  metaph.,  a  union  of 
matter  and  form,  or  of  act  and  power. 

11,  ft.  1.  Something  made  up  of  parts  or  dif- 
ferent elements ;  a  compound;  a  composition. 

Each  man's  understanding ...  is  a  composite  of  natural 
capacity  and  superinduced  habit.  Harris,  Hermes. 

They  are  the  true  composite  of  monkey  and  tiger,  those 
Orientals.  W.  H.  Rmsell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  288. 

2.  Specifically,  a  composite  photograph. 

Wlien  the  composite  portrait  of  the  class  of  '86  at  Smith 

College  was  made,  it  was  my  plan  to'  make  composites  of 

the  succeeding  Senior  classes,  and  I  hoped  at  some  time 

to  be  able  to  secure  composites  of  classes  in  other  colleges. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  121. 

3.  In  hot.,  one  of  the  Compositce. 
composition  (kom-po-zish'on),  n.     [<  ME.  com- 

posicion,  -oun,  =  D.'  hompositie  =.  Gr,  composi- 
tion =  Dan.  Sw,  Tcomposition,  <  OF,  composition, 
P.  composition  =  Sp.  composicion  =  Pg.  compo- 
sigUp  =  It.  composizione,  <  L.  compositio(n-),  con- 
positio(n-),  a  putting  together,  connection,  esp. 
the  connection  or  arrangement  of  words,  \  com- 
ponercj  conponere,  pp.  composittts,  conpositus, 
bring  together,  arrange :  see  compose  and  com- 
pound\  v.]  1,  The  act  of  composing  or  com- 
pounding, or  the  state  of  being  composed,  com- 
poimded,  or  made  up ;  union  of  different  things 
or  principles  into  an  individual  whole ;  the  pro- 
duction of  a  whole  by  the  union  or  combination 
of  parts,  constituents,  or  elements. 

Dissolution  goeth  a  faster  Pace  than  Composition. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  30. 
The  next  operation  we  may  observe  in  the  mind  about 
its  ideas  is  composition  ;  whereby  it  puts  together  several 
of  those  simple  ones  it  has  received  from  sensation  and  re- 
flection, and  combines  them  into  complex  ones. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xi.  6. 

Gray  .  .  .  has  found  out  that  there  must  go  a  million 
of  ancestors  in  twenty  generations  to  everybody's  compo- 
sition. Walpole,  Letters,  II.  183. 

Specifically — (a)  The  act  of  producing  a  literary  work. 

The  labor  of  composition  begins  when  you  have  to  put 
your  separate  threads  of  thought  into  a  loom ;  to  weave 
them  into  a  continuous  whole ;  to  connect,  to  introduce 
them ;  to  blow  them  out  or  to  expand  them ;  to  cany  thein 
to  a  close.  De  Quincey,  Style,  ii. 

(b)  The  art  of  putting  words  and  sentences  together  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric :  as, 
Greek  prose  composition,  (c)  In  printing,  the  setting 
of  type  ;  type-setting ;  in  a  wider  sense,  the  preparation 
of  type  for  use  in  the  production  of  printed  sheets,  includ- 
ing setting,  correction  of  errors,  making  up,  and  Imposi- 
tion, (d)  In  phUol.,  the  union  of  two  (rarely  more  than 
two)  independent  words  to  form  a  single  word  (called  a 
compound) ;  the  formation  of  a  word  out  of  other  existing 
words,  as  rainbow  from  rain  and  bow ;  and  so  gentleman, 
lifelike,  fulfil,  etc.  See  compound  word,  under  compound\ 
a.  (e)  In  music,  the  art  of  composing  music  according 
to  scientific  rules.  Composition  is  said  to  be  strict  when  it 
follows  certain  recognized  rules  of  musical  form,  and/ree 
when  it  is  more  or  less  independent  of  such  rules.  (/)  In 
the  fine  arts,  arrangement  or  grouping  of  parts,  especially 
harmonious  grouping,  or  that  combination  of  the  several 
parts  whereby  a  subject  or  an  object  is  agi'eeahly  presented 
to  the  mind,  each  part  being  subordinate  to  the  whole. 

Light,  space,  color ;  that  subtle  synthesis  of  lines  and 
fonns  which  his  most  influential  master  Claude  taught 
him,  and  which  we  call  composition. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  33. 
(f/)  Combination ;  orderly  disposition ;  regulation. 

Questioning  how  deep  they  should  set  it  [the  cross],  with 
what  composition  of  gesture  to  worship  it,  and  the  like 
cui'iosities  of  Paganish,  Christian! tie. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  782, 
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A  preacher  in  the  invention  of  matter,  election  of  words 
composition  of  gesture,  look,  pronunciation,  motion,  usetll 
all  these  faculties  at  once.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveriea. 

2.  Specifically,  an  act  of  combination  such  tha; 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  parts  are  modi- 
fied.    [Rare.] 

The  distinction  of  abrogation  and  composition  run3 
through  all  cases  of  thought.  In  mathematics,  it  is  seen 
in  the  distinction  of  addition  and  nmltiplicatiou ;  in  chem- 
istry, in  the  distinction  of  mechanical  mixture  and  chenii- 
cal  combination ;  in  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  and  be  it  further  enacted  "  and  "ProviUed 
always,"  and  so  on.  De  Morgan,  Syllabus,  §  iTo. 

3.  That  which  results  frqm  composing,  as  a 
literary,  musical,  or  artistic  production;  spe- 
cifically, a  short  essay  written  as  a  school  ex- 
ercise. 

Colourists  always  liked  to  introduce  the  sweeping  linea 
of  her  white  robes  into  their  compositions. 

J.  A.  SymondSy  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  65. 

Long  sentences  in  a  short  cmnposition  are  like  large 
rooms  in  a  small  house.  Shenstone. 

The  best  Persian  compositions^  alike  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  are  marked  hy  fine  poetic  imagery,  combined  with 
a  profusion  of  metaphor.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  33i. 

4.  That  which  results  from  the  combination 
or  union  of  several  ingredients;  a  compoimd: 
as,  type-metal  is  a  composition  of  lead  and  an- 
timony. 

Vast  pillars  of  stone,  cased  over  with  a  composition  that 
looks  .  .  .  like  marble.  Addison, 

SpecifioaUy —  5.  The  combination  of  materials 
of  which  printers'  inking-rollers  are  made.  The 
ordinary  ingredients  ai-e  glue  and  molasses,  hoiled  toge- 
ther in  such  proportions  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  pro- 
duce an  elastic  substance  of  considerable  durability.  A 
bind  called  patent  composition  is  composed  chiefly  of  glue, 
glycerin,  and  sugar.  Often  contracted  to  compo. 
6.  The  manner  in  which  or  the  stuff  of  which 
anything  is  composed ;  general  constitution  or 
make-up ;  structure. 

So  hath  God  given  your  majesty  a  composition  of  under- 
standing admirable. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  2. 

These  are  the  chief  and  prevailing  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  that  man  whom  we  call  a  scorner. 

Bp.  Atterhury,  Sermons,  III.  iii. 

Hence — 7.  Congruity;  consistency.     [Rare.] 

There  is  no  composition  in  these  news 

That  gives  them  credit.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

8.  The  compounding  or  reconciling  of  differ- 
ences, or  of  different  interests;  a  mutual  set- 
tlement or  agreetnent;  now,  specificaUy,  an 
agreement  between  a  debtor  and  a  creditor  by 
which  the  latter  accepts  part  of  the  debt  due 
to  him  in  satisfaction  of  the  whole. 

There  ys  no  fifoundacyon  of  any  suche  Chaunntry,  but  a 
certayne  composicyon  or  ordynaunce  made  betwene  the 
prior  and  munkes  of  the  late  Monasterye  of  Tykfforde. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  260. 

Thus  we  are  agi-eed : 
I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written, 
And  seal'd  between  us.       Shak.,  A.  and  C,  it  6, 

Do  they  think  by  their  i-ude  attempts  to  dethrone  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven,  or  by  standing  at  the  greatest  defiance, 
to  make  him  willing  to  come  to  terms  of  composition  with 
them?  Stilling  fleet.  Sermons,  I.  ii. 

The  private  making  of  candles  for  consumption  at  home 
was  allowed  under  a  composition  for  the  duty. 

S.  Lowell,  Taxes'in  England,  IV.  317. 

9.  The  sum  or  rate  paid,  or  agreed  to  be  paid, 
in  compounding  with  creditors:  as,  he  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  composition  of  60  cents  on  the 
dollar,  or  of  12  shillings  in  the  pound. 

A  granting  of  escheat  lands  for  two  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  acre,  composition.  Beverley,  Virginia,  i.  %  3. 

10.  In  music:  (a)  The  combination  of  sounds 
which  form  a  compound  stop  in  an  organ,  (b) 
A  mechanical  contrivance  for  moving  the  han- 
dles of  organ-stops  in  groups. —  lit.  The  syn- 
thetical mode  of  procedure  in  investigation  or 
exposition;  synthesis. 

The  investigation  of  different  things  by  the  method  of 
analysis  ought  ever  to  precede  the  method  of  composition. 

Newtm,  Opticks. 

Antifriction  compositions.  See  antifrtction.—Wr 
nabic  composition.  See  cannctfiic— Composition 
cloth,  a  material  made  from  long  flax,  and  dressed  witli 
a  solution  which  renders  it  water-proof.  It  is  used  foj 
ba^s,  trunk-covers,  etc.— Composition  deed,  a  contract 
between  creditors  and  their  debtor  eifecting  a  composi- 
tion, usually  in  a  manner  to  bind  the  creditors  not  w 
molest  the  debtor.— Composition  face.  Same  ascww 
position  pictTie.- Composition  metal,  a  kind  of  brass 
made  of  copper,  zinc,  etc.,  used  instead  of  copper,  whic^ 
is  dearer,  as  sheathing  for  vessels.- Composition  01 
displacements,  strains,  velocities,  accelerationB, 
forces,  stresses,  etc.,  in  mech.,  the  union  or  comoina- 
tion  of  two  or  more  forces  or  velocities,  acting  in  the  same 
or  different  directions,  into  a  single  equivalent  ^^^^^91 
velocity.  Thus,  two  forces  acting  in  the  directions  of  tne 
adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  provided  the  lengths  or 
these  sides  I'epresent  also  the  mi^nitudes  of  the  forces,  are 
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equivalent  to  a  single  force  having  tlie  direction  and  mag- 
jiitude  of  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogi'am.  See  force  and 
ie<m!((in<.— Composition  of  proportion,  in  math.,  the 
substitution,  in  a  series  of  four  proportionals,  of  the  sum 
of  the  first  and  second  terras  for  the  first  term,  and  the 
sum  of  the  third  and  fourth  for  the  fourth,  the  same 
equality  of  proportion  subsisting  in  the  second  series  as 
in  the  first.  Thus,  if  a:h::e:d,  then,  by  composition, 
a  +  b:b::c  +  d:  d.— Composition  of  ratios.  See  ccrni- 
pound  ratio,  under  compoundl,  a. — Composition  pedal, 
in  organ-building,  a  pedal  which  draws  or  withdraws  sev- 
,eral  stops  at  once.  See  combination  pedal,  under  coTnbina- 
(ion.— Composition  plane,  the  plane  by  which  the  two 
parts  of  a  twin  crystal  (see  tvnn)  are  united  in  their  re- 
versed positions :  it  is  usually  the  same  as  the  twinning- 
plane.    Also  c&lled  composition  face. 

compositive  (kom-poz'i-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  composi- 
tus,  pp.jOompdund  (see  composite,  compose),  + 
-iwe.]  Having  the  power  of  compounding  or 
composing;  proceecfing  by  composition;  syn- 
thetic. Bosworth —  Compositive  method,  synthesis. 

compositor  (kom-poz'i-tor),  n.  [=  F.  composi- 
teur =  Sp.  Pg.  compositor  =  It.  compositore,  a 
composer,  a  type-setter,  <  L.  compositor,  one 
who  arranges  or  disposes,  <  componere,  arrange : 
see  compose.']  1.  In  printing,  one  who  sets 
types ;  a  type-setter.  —  2.  A  composing  or 
l^e-setting  machine.  =  Syn.  Printer,  Compositor. 
See  printer. 

compositous  (kom-poz'i-tus),  a.  [<  L.  compo- 
silm,  pp.  of  componere,  put  together :  see  com- 
posite, composed]  In  hot.,  composite;  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Compositce.    Darwin. 

compos  mentis  (kom'pos  men'tis).  [L.,  hav- 
ing control  of  one's  mind:  compos,  conpos  (com- 
pot-,  conpot-),  having  control,  possessing,  shar- 
ing in,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  poUs,  able :  see 
potent;  mentis,  gen.  of  men{t-)s,  mind:  see 
mental.']  Of  sound  mind.  See  non  compos 
menUs. 

compossessort  (kom-po-zes'gr),  m.  [LL.,  <  L. 
com-,  with,  together,  +  possessor,  owner.]  A 
joint  possessor.    Sherwood. 

compossibility  (kom-pos-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  NL. 
*compossiMUta{t-)s,  <  "compossibilis :  see  corn- 
possible.]  The  possibility  of  existing  or  being 
together.     [Bare.] 

compossible  (kom-pos'i-bl),  a.  [<  NL.  *com- 
possibilis,  <  L.  com^,  together,  -H  LL.  possiJnlis, 
possible.]  Capable  of  existing  in  one  subject ; 
consistent;  capable  of  beiag  true  together. 
ChiUingworth. 

compost  (kom'post),  n.  [<  MB.  compost,  a  con- 
diment, mixed  dish,  <  OF.  eomposte,  a  condi- 
ment, a  mixed  dish,  pickle  (P.  compote,  >  E. 
compote  =  Sp.  Pg.  compota,  stewed  fruit),  <  It. 
composta,  fern.,  composto,  masc,  =  Pg.  composto, 
mixture,  conserve  (ML.  compostvm,  a  mixture 
of  manures),  <  L.  compositus,  compostus,  fern. 
composita,  composta,  neut.  compositum,  compos- 
tum,  pp.  of  componere,  bring  together,  compose : 
see  composite,  compose,  compouncP-,  d.]  1.  A 
mixture. 

Finding  the  most  pleasurable  sin  such  a  sad  .  .  .  com- 
post of  more  bitter  than  sweet.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  634. 

2t.  A  mixed  dish ;  a  compote. 

Compostes  &  coufltes.     Babees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  121. 

Datys  in  eomposte. 
Sooke  of  Precedence  (B.  B.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  92. 

3.  In  agri.,  a  mixture  or  composition  of  vari- 
ous manuring  substances  for  fertilizing  land. 

Avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds, 
To  make  them  ranker.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

The  wealth  of  the  Indies  was  a  rich  compost,  that  brought 
up  parasites  and  rogues  with  other  noxious  weeds. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  III.  98. 

4.  A  composition  for  plastering  the  exterior  of 
houses.    Usually  called  compo. 

compost  (kom'post),  V.  t.  [Cf.  ML.  compostare; 
from  the  noun:  see  compost,  n.  Ct.  compester.] 

1.  To  manure  with  compost. 

By  .  .  .  forbearing  to  compost  the  earth,  water-mint 
tumeth  into  field-mint.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  To  plaster. 

composturet  (kom-pos'tur),  re.  [<  compost  + 
-ure.  Cf.  Sp.  Pg.  composiiira,  composition,  com- 
posure, decency,  <  L.  compostura,  compositura, 
a  connection,  commissure,  syntax,  <  compostus, 
compositus,  pp.  of  componere,  compose :  see  com- 
pose, compound^,  «.]  1.  Composition;  com- 
posure. 

It  hath  been  taken  indifferently,  whether  you  call  them 
the  one  or  the  other,  both  for  similitude  of  delineaments 
and  eomposture.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xi.,  note. 

2.  Compost;  manure. 

The  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  eomposture  stolen 
From  general  excrement.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 
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composuistt,  n.  [Irreg.  <  compose  +  -m^st,  after 
the  mistaken  analogy  of  casuist,  etc.]  A  com- 
poser.   Pickering. 

composure  (kom-po'zhur),  re.  [<  compose  +  -ure. 
Cf.  L.  compositura,  connection,  commissure, 
syntax:  see  eomposture.]  1.  The  act  of  com- 
posing; composition. 

A  land  of  Greek  wine  I  have  met  with,  sir,  in  my  trav- 
els ;  it  IS  the  same  that  Demosthenes  usually  drunk,  in  the 
composure  of  all  his  exquisite  and  mellifiuous  orations. 

B.  Jonson,  CynSiia's  Revels,  i.  1. 
They  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  piety  and  unblamable 
composure  of  the  common  prayer-book. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  259. 

2t.  That  which  is  composed;  a  composition. 

rv  Ji^  beleev'd  this  wording  was  above  his  known  stile  and 
Orthographic,  and  accuses  the  whole  composure  to  be  con- 
scious of  som  other  Author.  Uilton,  Eikonoklastes,  iv. 
Since  the  lite  of  the  first  men  was  certainly  rural,  we 
may  reasonably  conjecture  that  .  .  .  theii  composures  .  .  . 
were  pastoral  hymns.  Johnson. 

3t.  Arrangement;  combination;  order;  adjust- 
ment; disposition;  posture. 

His  eompomre  of  himself  is  a  studied  carelesnesse  with 
his  armes  a  crosse. 

Bp.  JEarle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Discontented  Man. 

The  shape  of  his  person,  and  composure  of  his  limbs, 
are  remarkably  exact  and  beautiful. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  340. 
4t.  Frame ;  composition ;  hence,  temperament ; 
disposition ;  constitution. 

His  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  4. 

Other  women  would  think  themselves  West  in  your 
case ;  handsome,  witty,  lov'd  by  everybody,  and  of  so 
happy  a  composure  to  care  a  Pig  for  nobody. 

Sir  J.  Vanbrugh,  Confederacy,  i. 

5.  A  composed  state  of  mind;  serenity;  calm- 
ness; tranquillity. 

Old  sailors  were  amazed  at  the  composure  which  he  [Wil- 
liam of  Orange]  preserved  amid  roaring  breakers  on  a 
perilous  coast.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

I  remember  a  child  who,  able  to  look  with  tolerable 
composure  on  a  horrible  cadaverous  mask  while  it  was 
held  in  the  hand,  ran  away  shrieking  when  his  father  put 
it  on.  H.  Spender,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  59. 

6t.  Agreement ;  settlement  of  differences ;  com- 
position.    [Eare.] 

The  treaty  of  TTxbridge  gave  the  fairest  hopes  of  a  happy 
composure.  Bikon  Basilike. 

7t.  Combination;  bond. 

compott,  n.    Same  as  compote. 

compotation  (kom-po-ta'shon),  re.  [=  F.  com- 
potation  =  It.  compoiazione,  <  L.  compotatio{n-), 
Cicero's  translation  of  Gr.  av/iirdaiov,  sympo- 
sium (see  symposium),  <  com-,  together,  -1-  po- 
tatio{n-),  a  drinking:  see  potation.]  The  act  of 
drinking  or  tippling  together.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tlie  fashion  of  compotation  was  still  occasionally  prac- 
tised in  Scotland.  Scott. 

compotator  (kom'po-ta-tor),  n.  [LL.  (>  F.  oom- 
potateur),  collateral  form  of  L.  compotor,  a 
drinking  companion,  <  com-,  together,  +  pota- 
tor,potor,  a  drinker,  ipotare,  -pj). potatus,  drink. 
Cf .  compotation.  ]  One  who  drinks  with  another. 
[Eare.] 

Our  companions  and  compotators  of  syllabub. 

Pope,  To  Mr.  Knight. 

compote  (kom'pot),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  lcompot=  Gr. 
eompat  =  Sp.  Pg.  compota,  <  F.  compote,  <  OF. 
eomposte,  a  mixture,  compost:  see  compost,  «.] 
1.  Fruit  stewed  or  preserved  in  syrup,  some- 
times with  spices. — 2.  Same  as  compotier. 

compotentf,  a.  [MB.,  <  L.  compoten{t-)s,  hav- 
ing power  with  (one),  <  com-,  together,  -I-  po- 
ten{t-)s,  having  power :  see  compos  mentis  and 
potent.]    Having  control.     Chaucer. 

compotier  (F.  pron.  kom-po-ti-a'),  re.  [F.,  < 
compote:  see  compote.]  A  china  or  glass  dish 
in  which  stewed  or  preserved  fruit,  or  the  like, 
is  served.    Also,  sometimes,  compote. 

compotor  (kom-po'tor),  n.  [L. :  see  compota- 
tor.]   A  compotator'.'     Walker.     [Eare.]        ^ 

compount,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  compound^. 
Chaucer. 

compound^  (kom-pound'),  v.  [As  in  expomid 
and  propound,' which  have  the  same  radical  ele- 
ment, the  d  is  excrescent  after  re,  as  in  round^, 
sound^,  hind^,  lend,  and  the  vulgar  drownd, 
swound,  etc.  (the  d  being  naturally  developed 
from  the  n  by  dissimilated  gemination,  but 
partly  due,  perhaps,  in  this  ease,  to  the  ME. 
pp.  compouned,  E.  adj.  compound);  <  MB.  com- 
pounen,  later  componen  (the  later  B.  eompone 
being  based  directly  on  the  L.),  <  OF.  com- 
pondre,  eumpundre,  arrange,  direct  (rare,  the 
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usual  word  being  composer:  see  compose),  = 
Pr.  compondre,  componre  =  Sp.  componer  = 
Pg.  compor  =  It.  componere,  comporre,  <  L.  com- 
ponere, conponere,  pp.  compositus,  conposilus, 
put,  place,  lay,  bring,  or  set  together,  etc.,  in  a 
great  variety  of  applications,  <  com-,  together, 
+  ponere,  put,  place  :  see  com-  and  ponent,  and 
cf.  expound,  propownd,  eompone,  depone,  pro- 
pone, etc.,  and  see  compose,  which  is  peculiarly 
related  to  compound.  Cf.  compound^,  a.  Hence 
(from  L.  componere)  also  component,  composite, 
compositor,  compost,  compote,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  put  together  or  mix  (two  or  more  elements 
or  ingredients) :  as,  to  cOnfpound  drugs. 

Ne  forein  causes  necesseden  the  [the  creatour]  neuer  to 
compound  werke  of  floterynge  mater. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  meter  9. 

Compounding  all  the  materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  deso- 
lation into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains.  Burke,  Nabob  of  Arcot. 

2.  To  join  or  couple  together;  combiae:  as, 
to  compound  words. 

Therefore,  conspiring  all  together  plaine. 
They  did  their  counsels  now  in  one  compound. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  VI.  v.  14. 
We  have  the  power  of  altering  and  compounding  .  .  . 
images  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  To  form  by  uniting  or  mixing  two  or  more 
elements  or  materials. 

Dyuerse  memhres  compoun^n  a  body. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  10. 

The  discordant  elements  out  of  which  the  Emperor  had 
compounded  his  realm  did  not  coalesce  during  his  life- 
time. Motley,  Dutch  Hepublic,  I.  22. 

Are  not  we  —  and  my  we  takes  in  you  —  rather  a  mixed 
people,  a  people  compounded  of  two  elements,  Saxon  and 
Norman?  M  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  166. 

4.  To  make  ;  constitute  ;  form ;  establish. 

His  pomp,  and  all  what  state  com^pounds. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  2. 
Sending  for  her  againe,  hee  told  her  before  her  friends, 
she  must  goe  with  him,  and  compound  peace  betwixt  her 
Countrle  and  vs. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  14. 

5t.  To  put  together  in  due  order,  as  words  or 
sentences;  compose. 

The  first  mle  of  scole,  as  thus 
How  that  Latin  shall  be  com^poun^d 
And  in  what  wise  it  shall  be  souned. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  90. 
Lucian's  attempt  in  compounding  his  new  dialogue. 

Bp.  Hurd. 

6.  To  settle  amicably ;  adjust  by  agreement,  as 
a  difference  or  controversy ;  compose. 

I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

7.  To  settle  by  agreement  for  a  reduced  amount 
or  upon  different  terms,  as  a  debt  or  dues  of  any 
kind:  as,  to  compound  tithes.     See  H.,  3. 

This  gentleman  had  now  compounded  a  debt  of  £200,- 
000,  contracted  by  his  grandfather. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  19,  1662. 

Shall  I,  ye  gods,  he  cries,  my  debts  compound  ?       Gay. 

8.  To  agree,  for  a  consideration,  not  to  prose- 
cute or  punish  a  wrong-doer  for:  as,  to  com- 
pound a  crime  or  felony,  it  is  equally  illegal,  whe- 
ther the  consideration  be  a  money  present,  the  restitution 
of  stolen  money  or  goods,  or  other  acts  performed  or  pro- 
cured by  the  offender  or  another  in  his  interest,  upon  a 
promise  of  immunity  from  prosecution  or  the  withholding 
of  evidence. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  agree  upon  concession; 
come  to  terms  of  agreement  by  abating  some- 
thing of  the  first  demand,  or  by  granting  some- 
thing on  both  sides ;  make  a  compromise :  used 
absolutely,  or  with  for  (formerly  also  on)  be- 
fore the  thing  accepted  or  remitted,  and  with 
before  the  person  with  whom  the  agreement  is 
made. 

We  here  deliver, 
Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  o'  the  senate,  what 
We  ha.ye  compounded  on.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  5. 

Cornwall  compo«?i<Zed  to  furnish  ten  oxen  .  .  .  forthii'ty 
pounds.  B.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Their  fortunes  do  somewhat  gild  their  infirmities,  and 
their  purses  compound  for  their  follies. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  1. 

No,  no,  dear  Friend,  make  it  up,  make  it  up;  ay,  ay, 
I'll  compmind.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  5. 

2.  To  make  a  bargain,  in  general ;  agree. 

If  you  think  it  meet,  compound  with  him  by  the  year, 
and  let  him  abide  here  with  you ;  if  not,  use  him  for  the 
present,  and  dismiss  him.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 

They  saw  Men  offer  to  compound  with  Heaven  for  all  their 
injustice  and  oppression.         Stillingfieet,  Seimons,  I.  iii. 

3.  To  settle  with  a  creditor  by  agreement,  and 
discharge  a  debt  on  the  payment  of  a  less  sum 
in  full ;  or  to  make  an  agreement  to  pay  a  debt 
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by  means  or  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
stipiilated  or  required  by  law.  it  usually  implies 
payment  of  or  agreement  on  a  gross  sum  less  than  the 
aggregate  due.  See  compotdtion,  8. 
4,  To  settle  with  one  who  has  committed  a 
crime,  agreeing  for  a  consideration  not  to  prose- 
cute him.  See  I.,  8. — 5.  To  give  out;  fail :  said 
of  a  horse  in  racing.  [Sporting  slang.] 
compound.^  (kom'pound),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
compoutied,  pp.  of  compounen,  mix,  compound: 
see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  1.  Composed  of  two  or 
more  elements,  parts,  or  ingredients;  not 
simple. 

Sir,  it  is  of  manifold,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
compoitnd  importance.  Everett,  Orations,  II.  235. 

2.  In  hot.^  made  up  of  several  similar  parts 

aggregated  into  a  common  whole Compound 

aiUmaiS,  animals  in  which  individualB,  although  distinct 
as  regards  many  of  the  functions  of  life,  are  yet  connected 
by  some  part  of  their  frame  so  as  to  form  a  united  whole. 
Such  are  the  polyzoans  and  some  of  the  ascidians.  Many  of 
these  animals  are  of  a  comparatively  high  type.  See  cut 
under  Polyzoa. — Compound  archway,  in  medieval  arch. , 
a  series  of  arches  of  different  sizes,  inclosed  in  an  arch 
of  larger  dimensions. —  Compound  axle,  "beam-engine, 
bolster,  ether,  event,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Compound 
eyes  of  insects.  See  eye.— Compound  flower,  the 
flower  of  a  plant  of  the  order  CoTnpositce.  See  Composi- 
tosi.— Compound  fraction,  ftacture,  firuit.  See  the 
nouns. —  Compound  householder,  in  Great  Britain,  a 
householder  who  compounds  with  liis  landlord  for  his 
rates — that  is,  whose  rates  are  included  in  his  rent, 

I  shall  designate  these  inhabitants  of  towns  by  a  phrase 
by  which  they  are  best  known,  though  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  one  of  exact  legal  precision;  I  shall  term  them  coTn- 
pound  fwusekolders.  Gladstone. 

Compound  interest.  See  mferesf.- Compound  in- 
terval, in  music,  an  interval  greater  than  an  octave,  as  a 
ninth,  a  twelfth,  etc. — Compound  larceny.  See  larceny. 

—  Compound  leaf,  a  leaf  composed  of  several  leaflets  on 
one  petiole,  called  a  common  petiole  or  rachis.   It  may  be 

either  digitately  or  piunately 
compound,  and  the  leaflets 
may  be  themselves  com- 
pound.—Compound  mea- 
sure, rhyttmi,  time,  in  mu- 
sic, a  rhythm  in  which  the 
measures  are  made  up  of  two 
or  more  groups  of  accents. 
A  compound  measure  is  call- 
ed duple  if  there  are  two  or 
four  groups,  triple  if  there 
are  three,  whetherthe  groups 
themselves  are  constructed 
in  duple  or  in  triple  rhythm. 
Thus  §  rhythm  is  a  compound 
duple  rhythm,  each  group 
being  in  triple  rhythm. — 
Compound  microscope, 
motion,  number.  See  the 
nouns.—  Compound  ocel- 
lated  spot,  in  entom.,  a  spot  with  three  or  more  circles 
surrounding  a  central  spot  or  pupil  of  the  eye.— Com- 
pound pistil,  an  ovary  consisting  of  two  or  more  coales- 
cent  carpels.— Compound  proportion.   See  proportion. 

—  Compound  quantity,  (a)  In  alg.,  a  quantity  con- 
sisting of  several  terms  united  by  the  sign  -|-  or  — .  Thus, 
a  -\-  b  —  c  and  62  —  b  are  compound  quantities.  (6)  In 
arith.,  a  quantity  which  consists  of  more  than  one  de- 
nomination, as  6  pounds,  6  shillings,  and  9  pence,  or  4 
miles,  3  furlongs,  and  10  yards ;  hence,  the  operations  of 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing  such  quan- 
tities are  termed  compound  addition,  compound  subtrac- 
tion, compound  multiplication,  and  compound  division. — 
Compound  ratio,  the  ratio  which  the  product  of  the  an- 
tecedents of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  product  of  their 
consequents.  Thus,  6  to  72  is  a  ratio  compounded  of  2  to 
6  and  of  3  to  12,  because  /j  =  §  x  ^.  In  like  manner  the 
ratio  of  ab  to  cd  is  a  ratio  compounded  of  a  to  c  and  of  & 

ab        a        b 
to  d;  for  — ;  =  —  X  -r.    Hence  it  follows  that  in  any  con- 
ed       c        d 
tinued  proportion  the  ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the  last  is 
compounded  of  all  the  intermediate  ratios.    See  ratio. 

—  Compound  screw, 
two  or  more  screws  on 
the  same  axis.  Wlien 
the  pitch  of  the  re- 
spective screws  varies, 
it  forms  a  differential 
screw ;  when  they  run  in 
different  directions,  it  is 
a  right-and-left  screw. 
E.  H.  Knight.—  Com- 
pound sentence,  a  sen- 
tence consisting  of  two 
or  more  clauses,  each 
with  its  own  subject  and 
predicate :  opposed  to 
a  simple  sentence,  which 
contains  only  a  single 
clause.  A  compound  sen- 
tence may  consist  of  co- 
ordinate clauses,  or  of  a  principal  clause  and  subordinate 
clauses  (in  which  case  it  is  called  a  complex  sentence),  or 
of  both.— Compound  steam-engrlne.  See  steam-engine. 
'-  Compound  stem,  a  stem  that  divides  into  branches. 

—  Compound  stop,  in  organ-building,  a  stop  that  has 
more  than  one  pipe  to  each  key.    Also  called  a  mixture. 

—  Compound  umbel,  an  umbel  which  has  all  its  rays  or 
peduncles  bearing  umbellules  or  small  umbels  at  the  top. 
See  cut  in  next  column. —  Compound  word,  in  gram.,  a 
word  made  up  of  two  or  more  words  which  retain  their 
separate  form  and  significance :  thus,  nouns,  housetop, 
blackberry,  wash-tub,  pickpocket;  adjectives,  full-fed,  life- 
like, dark-pyed,  inbred;  verbs,  foresee,  fulfil;  pronouns, 
himself,  whosoever ;  adverbs,  always,  herein;  prepositions, 
iTiio,  toward.    A  verb  is  also  called  compound  when  hav- 


Finnately  Compound  Leaf. 


Compound  Screws. 
a.  differential  screw;  l>,  right-and- 
left  screw. 
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ing  a  prefix  which  is  not  used  as  an  independent  word,  as 
befall,  disoiim ;  and  the  term  Is  sometimes.but  improperly, 
applied  to  derivatives  made  by  means  ol  obvious  prefix- 
es and  suflBxes.  =  Syn. 
Complex,  Complicated, 
etc.    See  intricate. 

II.  n.  1.  Some- 
thing produced  by 
eombming  two  or 
more  ingredients, 
parts,  or  elements ; 
a  combination  of 
parts  or  principles 
forming  a  whole. 

History,  at  least  in  its 
state  of  ideal  perfection, 
is  a  compound  of  poetry 
and  philosophy. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Compound  Umbel  (Fennel). 

[Const.  Hist. 
Specifically — 2.  In  gram.,  a  compound  word 
(wMcli  see,  under  I.). 

Many  words  that  are  really  compound  have  lost  the  ap- 
pearance of  compounds,  and  look  like  simple  words. 

A,  Bain. 
3.  In  chem.,  a  compound  body. 

Substances  .  .  .  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
elements  are  termed  compound  bodies.  These  compouTitU 
have  in  general  no  more  resemblance  in  properties  to  the 
elements  which  have  united  to  form  them  than  a  word 
has  to  the  letters  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Chemistry,  §  1. 
Binary  compound.    See  binary. 
compound^   (kom'pound),  n.     [<  Malay  cam- 
pong,  an  inclosure.  According  to  another  view, 
a  corruption  of  Pg.  companha,  a  yard  or  court, 

Erop.  a  suite,  company:  see  company,  ».]  In 
adia  and  the  East  generally,  a  walled  inclosure 
or  courtyard  containing  a  residence  with  the 
necessary  outhouses,  servants'  quarters,  etc. 

Godown  usurps  the  warehouse  place  ; 
Compound  denotes  each  walled  space. 

India  Gazette,  March  3,  1781, 
Rows  of  detached  bungalows,  standing  amid  flower-gar- 
dens and  neatly-laid-out  compounds,  with  English  names 
on  the  gate-ways.      W.  H.  Biissell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  92. 

COmpoundable  (kom-poun'da-bl),  a.  [<  com- 
pound^, v.,  +  -able.']  Capable  of  being  com- 
pounded, in  any  sense  of  the  verb. 

A  penalty  of  not  less  than  forty  shillings  or  more  than 
five  pounds,  compoundable  for  a  term  of  imprisonment. 
Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xii. 

compounder  (kom-poun'der),  n.  One  who  com- 
pounds, (a)  One  who  mixes  different  things  or  ingredi- 
ents :  as,  a  compounder  of  drugs.  (6)  One  who  attempts 
to  bring  parties  to  terms  of  agreement,  (c)  One  who  brings 
about  or  enters  into  a  compromise.     [Eare.] 

Softners,  sweetners,  compounders,  and  expedient-mon- 
gers. Swift. 

(d)  One  who  compounds  with  a  debtor  or  a  felon. 

Keligious  houses  made  compounders 
For  th'  horrid  actions  of  the  founders. 

S.  Butler,  Weakness  and  Misery  of  Man,  1.  27. 

(e)  One  at  an  English  university  who  pays  extraordinary 
fees  for  the  degi-ee  he  is  to  take.  Wood.  (/)  One  who  is 
or  lias  become  a  life-member  of  a  society  or  an  institution 
by  a  single  gross  payment  in  composition  of  all  annual  fees 
or  dues. 

Three  life  compositions  have  been  received  during  the 
year,  but  as  five  compounders  have  died  during  the  same 
period  no  money  lias  been  invested. 

Anthrop,  Inst.  Jour.,  XV.  483. 
(g)  [cap.]  In  JEng.  hist.,  a  member  of  one  of  the  two  sec- 
tions into  which  the  Jacobite  party  divided  shortly  after 
the  revolution.  The  Compounders  desired  a  restoration, 
but  demanded  constitutional  guarantees  and  a  general 
amnesty.  See  Non^ompounder. — Amicable  compound- 
er, in  Louisiana  law,  an  arbitrator  chosen  by  parties  in 
dispute,  whose  decision  cannot  be  reviewed  by  the  courts. 
—Grand  compounder,  a  compounder  in  a  university 
who  pays  double  fees. 

compoundress    (kom-poun'dres),  n.     [<  com- 
pounder +  -ess.']    A  female  compounder. 
Compoundress  of  any  quarrel  that  may  intervene. 

Howell,  Vocall  Fon'est,  p.  9. 

comprador  (kom-pra-dor'),  n.  [<  Pg.  Sp.  com- 
prador, <  LL.  comparator,  a  buyer,  <  L.  com- 
parare,  pp.  oomparatas,  prepare,  provide,  fur- 
nish, buy,  >Pg.  Sp.  comprar,  furnish,  buy:  see 
compare''^.]  1.  In  Hong  Kong  and  the  treaty 
ports  of  China,  a  native  agent  or  manager  em- 
pi[oyed  by  foreign  business  houses  as  an  inter- 
mediary in  dealing  with  the  natives,  and  as  a 
general  adviser  and  factotum.  The  comprador 
engages  and  is  answerable  for  all  the  native 
employees  of  the  firm. 

Every  Factory  had  formerly  a  Compradore,  whose  Busi- 
ness it  was  to  buy  in  Provisions  and  other  Necessarys. 

C.  Loclcyer,  Trade  in  India. 
2.  A  store-keeper  or  ship-chandler  in  the  ports 
of  China  and  the  Indian  archipelago. —  3.  A 
steward  or  butler  in  a  private  family. 

comprecationt  (kom -pre -ka '  shon),  n.  [<  L. 
comprecatio(n-),  <  comprecari,  conprecari  pp.' 
comprecatvs,  conprecatus,  pray,   suppliealte    < 
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com^,  together,  +  precari,  pray,  >  ult.  E.  pray. 
q.  v.]  A  praying  together;  united  or  puhlio 
supplication  or  prayer. 

Hence  came  that  form  of  comprecation  and  blessing  to 
the  soul  of  an  Israelite,  ..."  Let  his  soul  be  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden."  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  134. 
comprehend  (kom-prf-hend'),  V.  [<  ME.  com- 
prehenden  (also  comprenden,  <  OP.)  =  OF.  F.  IV. 
comprendre  =  Sp.  comprender,  comprehender  = 
Pg.  comprehender  =z  It.  comprendere,  <  L.  compre- 
Jiendere,  conprehendere,  contr.  comprendere  {aiso 
written  comprwhendere,  comprcmdere),  pp.  com- 
prehensus,  comprensus,  grasp,  layhold  of  (physi- 
cally or  mentally),  <  com-,  together,  +  prehen- 
dere,  contr.  prendere,  seize :  see  prehend,  and 
cf .  appre'hend,  deprehend,  reprehend.  Hence  ult. 
(from  L.  comprendere)  comprise,  q.  v.]    I,  trans. 

1.  To  take  in,  include,  or  embrace  within  a  cer- 
tain scope ;  include,  (a)  To  include  within  a  certain 
extent  of  space  or  time :  as.  New  England  comprehends  six 
States ;  the  most  notable  events  were  comprehended  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  century. 

These  two  small  cabinets  do  comprehend 
The  sum  of  all  the  wealth  that  it  hath  pleas'd 
Adversity  to  leave  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  i.  1. 
(6)  To  include  within  limits  of  any  kind ;  especially,  to  in- 
clude in  the  constitution  or  nature. 

Lady  myn,  in  whome  vertus  alle 
Ar  ioinede,  and  also  comprehendide. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  44. 
There  is  a  f eith  aboven  alle. 
In  which  the  trouthe  is  comprehended. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  186. 
An  art  which  comprehends  so  many  several  parts. 

Dryden,  iv.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
One  would  wonder  how  the  Poet  could  be  so  concise  in 
his  Description  of  the  Six  Days  Works  as  to  comprehend 
them  within  the  bounds  of  an  Episode. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  339. 
Members  of  that  grand  society  which  comprehends  the 
whole  human  kind.  Goldsmith,  National  Prejudice, 

(c)  To  include  in  meaning  or  in  logical  scope. 

If  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre 
hended  in  this  saying,  namely.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bom*  as  thyself.  Eom.  xiii.  9. 

2.  To  take  into  the  mind;  grasp  by  the  under- 
standing ;  possess  or  have  in  idea ;  understand 
the  force,  nature,  or  character  of;  conceive; 
know  sufficiently  for  a  given  purpose^  specifi- 
cally, to  understand  in  one  of  the  higher  de- 
grees of  completeness:  as,  to  comprehend  an 
allusion,  a  word,  or  a  person. 

Eesoun  comprendith  the  thinges  ymaginable  and  sensi- 
ble. Chaucer,  Boethiua. 
Great  things  doeth  he,  which  we  cannot  comprehend. 

Job  xxxvii.  5. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 
For  to  comprehend  is  not  to  know  a  thing  as  far  as  I  can 
know  it,  but  to  know  it  as  far  as  that  a  thing  can  be 
known ;  and  so  only  God  can  comprehend  God. 

Do7ine,  Sennons,  ii. 
3t.  To  take  together;  sum  up. 

And  shortly  yf  she  shal  be  comprehended. 
In  her  ne  myghte  nothing  been  amended. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  83. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  contain. — 2,  Apprehend,  Comprehend  (see 
apprehend),  discern,  perceive,  see,  catch. 
Il.t  intrans.  To  take  hold ;  take  root ;  take. 

An  other  saithe  thaire  graffyng  nygh  the  grounde 
Is  best,  ther  esily  thai  comprehende. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  105- 
A  diligent  husbonde  enformed  me, 
That  doutlesse  every  graffying  wol  comprende, 
Untempered  lyme  yf  with  the  graffes  be 
Put  in  the  plages  [wounds]. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 

comprehender  (kom-pre-hen'dto),  n.  One 
who  comprehends ;  one  who  understands  thor- 
oughly. 

Eather  apprehenders  than  comprehenders  thereof. 

CudwoHh,  Intellectual  System,  i.  6. 

compr  ehendible  (kom  -pre  -  hen '  di  -  bl),  a.  [< 
comprehend  +  -ible.]  Same  as  compreliensiile. 
Bentham. 

comprehensibility  (kom-pre-hen-si-bU'i-ti),  M. 
[=  P.  comprehensibiliU  =  Sp.  comprensioilidad, 


=  It.  comprensibilitd,,  <~ML.  "co...^.  - -_-- 

ta{t-)s,  <  L.  comprehensibilis,  comprehensible: 
see  comprehensible  and  -bility.]  The  character 
of  being  comprehensible,  (a)  The  characterof  being 
such  that  it  maybe  included,  (b)  Intelligibility;  fitness 
for  being  grasped  by  the  mind.  _ 

comprehensible  (kom-pre-hen'si-bl),  a,  [=  1  • 
comprihensible  =  Sp.  comprensible,  comprelm- 
sible  =  Pg.  comprehenswel  =  It.  comprensibiie, 
<  L.  comprehensibilis,  conprehensibilis,  (■  c™" 
prehensus,  pp.  of  comprehendere,  comprehend 
see  comprehend.]    1.  Capable  of  being  compr* 
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hended  or  included;  possible  to  be  comprised. 
[Bare.] 

God  ...  Is  not  eomprehensyUe  nor  circumscribed  no- 
where. Sir  T.  More,  Worlts,  p.  121. 

Narrations  and  relations  of  actions,  as  the  War  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, .  .  .  may  choose  an  argument  cmri'prehensible 
within  the  hotice  and  instructions  of  the  writer. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  128. 

2.  Capable  of  being  understood;  conceivable 
by  the  mind;  intelligible. 

An  actual,  bodily,  coTnjrreheTi^ible  place  of  torment. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiv.  2. 

Quick  observation  and  a  penetrating  intuition,  malting 

instantly  comprehensible  the  state  of  mind  and  its  origin. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  94. 

comprehensibleness  (kom-prf-hen ' si-bl-nes) , 
n.  [<  comprehensible  +  -»es«.]  Capability  of 
being  understood;  eompreheusibility. 

Which  facility  and  compreJiensibleness  must  needs  im- 
prove the  usefulness  of  these  expositions. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches. 

comprehensibly  (kom-pre-hen'si-bli),  adv.  In 
a  comprehensible  manner ;  conceivably. 

comprehension  (kom-prf-hen'shon),  n.  [=F. 
comprehension  =  8p.  comprension, "comprehension 
=  Pg.  cdmprehensSo  =  It.  comprensione,  <  L.  com- 
prehensioln-),  conprehensio(,n-),<.  comprehendere, 
pp.  comprehensus,  comprehend:  see  compre- 
hend.'] 1.  The  act  of  comprehending,  includ- 
ing, or  embracing ;  a  comprising ;  inclusion. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  close  comprehension  of 
the  New ;  in  the  New,  an  open  discovery  of  the  Old. 

Hooker. 

Was  it  less  easy  to  obtain,  or  at  least  to  ask  for,  their 
concurrence  in  a  comprehension  or  toleration  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy?  Hallam. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  comprehensive ; 
'  comprehensiveness.     [Bare.] 

The  affluence  and  comprehension  of  our  language  is  very 
Illustriously  displayed  in  our  poetical  translations  of  an- 
cient writers ;  a  work  which  the  French  seem  to  relinquish 
in  despair,  and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  perform 
with  dexterity.  Johnson,  Dryden. 

3t.  That  which  comprehends  or  contains  with- 
in itself;  a  summary;  an  epitome. 

Though  not  a  catalogue  of  fundamentals,  yet  ...  a 
C(mpreh£in«ion  of  them. 

Chilling  worth,  Relig.  of  Protestant  Church,  i.  4. 

4.  Capacity  of  the  mind  to  understand;  power 
of  the  understanding  to  receive  and  contain 
ideas ;  ability  to  know. 

How  much  soever  any  truths  may  seem  above  our  un- 
derstanding aud  comprehension. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  Sermons,  I.  xxxiv. 

5.  Theact  or  fact  of  understanding;  successful 
exercise  of  the  knowing  faculty;  grasp  of  the 
significance  or  particulars  of  anything:  as,  to 
be  quick  of  comprehension;  the  distinct  compre- 
hension of  a  term  or  of  a  subject. 

Like  other  Englishmen  of  his  time,  he  [Landor]  had  no 
adequate  conipreh£nsion  of  men  and  things  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  64. 

6.  In  rhet.,  a  trope  or  figure  by  which  the  name 
of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  partj  or  that  of  a  part 
for  a  whole,  or  a  definite  number  for  an  indef- 
inite. Johnson. —  7.  In  logic,  the  sum  of  all 
those  attributes  which  make  up  the  content  of 
a  given  conception:  thus,  rational,  sensible, 
moral,  etc.,  form  the  comprehension  of  the  con- 
ception man :  opposed  to  extension,  extent. 

Body,  in  its  comprehension,  takes  in  solidity,  figure, 
quantity,  mobility.  Watts,  Logic. 

The  Internal  Quantity  of  a  notion,  its  Intension  or 
Comprehension,  iB  made  up  of  those  different  attributes  of 
which  the  concept  is  the  conceived  sum ;  that  is,  the  va- 
rious characters  connected  by  the  concept  itself  into  a 
single  whole  in  thought.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  viii. 
=Syn.  4.  See  list  under  apprehension. 
comprehensive  (kom-prf-hen'siv),  a.  [=  F. 
comprehensif  =  8p.  comprensivo,  comprehensivo 
=  Pg.  comprehensivo  =  It.  comprensivo,  <  LL. 
eomprehensivus,  <  L.  comprehensus,  pp.  of  com- 
weAendere,  comprehend :  see:  comprehend.']  1. 
Comprehending,  including,  or  embracing  much 
in  a  comparatively  small  compass ;  containing 
much  within  narrow  limits. 

I  was  for  using  comprehensive  Names ;  and  therefore 
these  three  Names  of  Atlantick,  Indian,  and  South  Seas  or 
Oceans  serve  me  for  the  whole  Ambit  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
and  what  else  I  have  occasion  to  speak  of. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.,  Pref. 

A  most  comprehensive  prayer.  Is.  Taylor. 

More  specifically — 2.  Having  the  quality  of 
comprehending  or  including  a  great  number 
of  particulars  or  a  wide  extent,  as  of  space  or 
time;  of  large  scope ;  capacious. 

To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man  who 
of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  soul. 

Dryden,  Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 
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I  shall  begin  with  the  most  comprehensive  relation, 
wherein  all  things  that  do  or  can  exist  are  concerned. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxv.  11. 

So  diffusive,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  catholic  a  grace  is 
chanty.  j^p.  Sprat,  Sermons. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  under- 
stand. 

His  hand  unstain'd,  his  uncorrupted  heart. 

His  comprehensive  head.    Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  83. 

They  know  not  what  it  is  to  feel  within 

A  comprehensive  faculty,  that  grasps 

Great  purposes  with  ease.       Cowper,  Task,  v.  251. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Broad,  extensive,  large,  capacious. 
comprehensively  (kom-pre-hen'siv-li),  adv.  In 
a  comprehensive  manner.  "(«)  So  as  to  contain  much 
in  small  compass ;  concisely. 

And  here  I  shall  not  restrain  righteousness  to  the  par- 
ticular virtue  of  justice,  but  enlarge  it  according  to  the 
genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of  the  Proverbs,  in  which  the 
words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are  commonly  used  very 
comprehensively,  so  as  to  signify  all  religion  and  virtue. 

Tillotson,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 
(b)  With  great  scope ;  so  as  to  include  a  wide  extent  or 
many  particulars. 

comprehensiveness  (kom-pre-hen'siv-nes),  n. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  comprehensive,  (a)  The 
quality  of  including  much  in  a  nari'ow  compass. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of  legends  on 
ancient  coins.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals. 

Qi)  The  quality  of  comprehending  or  embracing  a  great 
many  particulars ;  extensiveness  of  scope  or  range. 

2.  The  power  of  understanding,  comprehend- 
ing, or  taking  in ;  especially,  greatness  of  intel- 
lectual range ;  capaciousness  of  mind.        . 

For  Bacon  we  claim  tlie  decided  superiority  [over  Des- 
cartes] in  comprehensiveness  of  mind.  J.  D.  Morrell. 

COmprehensorf  (kom-prf-hen'sor),  n.  [=  Sp. 
comprensor  =  Pg.  compr'ehensor'  =  It.  compren- 
sore,  <  ML.  comprehensor,  <  L.  comprehendere, 
pp.  comprehensus,  comprehend:  see  compre- 
hend.] One  who  comprehends  or  has  obtained 
possession,  as  of  knowledge. 

When  I  shall  have  dispatched  this  weary  pilgrimage,  and 
from  a  traveller  shall  come  to  be  a  comprehensor,  then  fare- 
well faith,  and  welcome  vision. 

Bp.  Holl,  Satan's  Fiery  Darts,  i. 

comprendf,  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  compre- 
hend.    Chaucer. 

compresbytert  (kom-pres'bi-ter),  n.  [=  Sp. 
compresbitero,  <  NL.  compresbyter,  <  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, -1-  LL.  presbyter,  presbyter.  Cf .  co-pres- 
byter.]   A  fellow-presbyter. 

Saint  Hierome  was  rather  contente  to  joine  the  Latine  con- 
junctive witli  the  Greke  woorde  and  call  it  compresbyter, 
than  to  chaunge  that  woorde  signifying  the  office  into  se- 
nior and  consenior,  signifying  but  the  age.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cyprian  in  many  places, .  .  .  speakingof  presbyters,  calls 
them  his  compresbyters,  as  if  he  deemed  himself  no  other, 
whereas  by  the  same  place  it  appears  he  was  a  bishop. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

compresbyterialt  (kom-pres-bi-te'ri-al),  a.  [< 
compresbyter  +  -iat]  Possessed  in  common 
with  a  presbyter. 

He  .  .  .  has  his  coequal  and  compresbyterial  power. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i, 

compress  (kgm-pres')>  v.  t.  [<  L.  compressus, 
pp.  of  compr'imere,  conprimere,  ML.  also  compre- 
mere  (>  It.  comprimere  =  Sp.  Pg.  comprimir  = 
Pr.  compremer  =  F.  comprimer),  press  together 
(cf .  LL.  ML.  freq.  compressare,  press,  compress, 
oppress),  <  com-,  together,  -t-  premere,  pp.  pres- 
sus,  press :  seepress^-,  and  of.  appressed,  depress, 
express,  impress,  repress,  suppress.]  1.  To  press 
or  pack  together;  force  or  drive  into  a  smaller 
compass  or  closer  relation;  condense. 

Can  infect  the  air,  as  well  as  move  it  or  compress  it. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  i.  2. 

Raised  her  head  with  lips  comprest. 

Tennyson,  The  Letters. 

The  air  in  a  valley  is  more  compressed  than  that  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain.  <?•  Adams. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  compress  his  style ;  for  the 
short,  sharp  sentences  are  the  perfection  of  brevity. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  51. 

2t.  To  embrace  sexually. 

Some  write  that  it  [Rhodes]  took  this  name  of  Rhoda,  » 
Nymph  of  the  Sea,  and  there  compressed  by  Apollo. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  71. 
=  Sjm.  1.  To  crowd,  squeeze. 
compress  (kom'pres),  n.  [<  F.  compresse  =  Sp. 
compresa  =  Pg.  It.  compressa,  <  NL.  compressa,  a 
compress,  <  L.  compressa,  f  em.  of  compressus,  pp. 
of  comprimere,  compress:  see  compress,  v.]  1. 
In  surg.,  a  soft  mass  formed  of  tow,  lint,  or 
soft  linen  cloth,  so  contrived  as  by  the  aid  of  a 
bandage  to  make  due  pressure  on  any  part.— 
2.  In  hydropathic  practice,  a  wet  cloth  applied 
to  the  surface  of  a  diseased  part,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  or  bandage  of  dry  cloth  or  oiled 
cloth.— 3.  An  apparatus  in  which  bales  of  cot- 
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ton,  etc.;  are  pressed  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass  for  stowage. 

compressed  (kom-presf),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  com- 
press, v.]  Pressed  into  narrow  compass ;  con- 
densed ;  especially,  flattened  laterally  or  length- 
wise ;  having  the  two  opposite  sides  flattened  or 
plane.  Specifically  — (a)  In  zobl.:  (1)  Pressed  togetnex- 
from  side  to  side,  and  therefore  narrower  than  liigh :  as, 
the  compressed  body  of  a  fish ;  a  compressed  bill  of  a  bird  : 
opposed  to  depressed.  (2)  Folded  together,  as  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  tail  of  some  birds.  Also  called  complicate  or 
folded,  (b)  In  bot.,  flattened  laterally,  in  distinction  from 
obcompressed,  that  is,  flattened  anteroposteriorly, —  Com- 
pressed air,  air  compressed  by  mechanical  force  into  a 
state  of  more  or  less  increased  density.  The  power  ob- 
tained from  the  expansion  of  greatly  compressed  air  in  a, 
cylinder  on  being  set  free  is  used  in  many  applications  as 
a  substitute  for  that  of  steam  or  other  force,  as  in  operat- 
ing drills,  and  in  specially  constructed  engines.  Air  is  com- 
pressed also  for  other  purposes,  as  in  a  subaqueous  caisson 
for  expelling  the  water  and  for  keeping  up  an  atmospheric 
equilibrium.  Seecomi)ressor<<i).— Compressed-alrbath. 
See  bathT-.—  Compressed-air  engine,  in  mech.,  an  engine 
driven  by  the  elastic  force  of  compressed  air.  Its  construc- 
tion is  usually  like  that  of  a  steam-engine,  the  force  of  the 
expanding  air  being  exerted  against  a  piston  in  the  cylinder. 
—Compressed  glass.  See  ^lass.— Compressed  har- 
mony. See  close  harmony,  under  harmony. — Com- 
pressed score,  in  music,  a  score  in  which  more  than  one 
voice-part  is  written  on  a  single  staff :  especially  used  of 
four-part  harmony  ivritten  upon  two  staffs.  Also  called 
short  scoj-c— Compressed  tjrpe,  a  variety  of  printing- 
type  in  which  the  letters  are  slightly  condensed  laterally 
or  elongated  vertically. 

compressibility  (kom-pres -i-bil ' i-ti),  n.  [= 
F.  compressibility  =  Sp.  compresibilidad  =  Pg. 
compressibilidade  =  It.  compressibilitd :  see  com- 
pressible and  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being 
compressible,  or  of  yielding  to  pressure ;  the 
quality  of  being  capable  of  compression  into  a 
smaller  space  or  compass:  as,  the  compressibility 
of  elastic  fluids.  The  compressibility  of  bodies  arises 
from  their  porosity;  when  a  body  is  compressed  into  a 
smaller  bulk,  the  size  of  its  pores  is  diminished,  or  its  con- 
stituent particles  are  brought  into  closer  contact,  wliile  its 
quantity  of  matter  remains  the  same.  All  bodies  prob- 
ably are  compressible  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Those 
bodies  which  return  to  their  former  shape  and  dimensions 
when  the  compressing  force  is  removed  are  said  to  be 
elastic.  See  elastic. 
The  great  compressibility,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  air. 
Boyle,  Works,  III.  507. 
Compressibility,  implying  the  closer  approach  of  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  body,  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question,  unless  empty  space  exists  between  these  parti- 
cles. J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.-3. 

compressible  (kom-pres'i-bl),  a.  [=  P.  conh- 
pressible  =  Sp.  compresible  =  Pg.  compressivel  = 
It.  compressibile,  <  L.  as  if  *compressibilis,  < 
compressus,  pp.  of  comprimere,  compress :  see 
compress,  v.]  Capable  of  being  forced  or  com- 
pressed into  a  smaller  space  or  narrower  com- 
pass; yielding  to  pressure;  condensable:  as, 
gases  are  compressible. 

compressibleness (kom-pres'i-bl-nes),  n.  Com- 
pressibility ;  the  quality  of  being  compressible. 

compressicaudate  (kom-pres-i-ka'dat),  a.  [< 
L.  compressus,  pp.,  compressed,  +  cauda,  tail, 
+  -ate*.  See  compress  and  caudate.]  In  zool., 
having  the  tail  compressed. 

compression  (kom-presh'on),  1(1,.  [=  P.  com- 
pression =  Pr.  compressio  =  Sp.  compresion  = 
Pg.  compressSo  =  It.  compressione,  <  L.  com- 
pressio(n-),  conpressio{n-),  <  comprimere,  pp. 
compressus,  compress:  see  compress,  v.]  The 
act  of  compressing,  or  the  state  of  being  com- 
pressed ;  a  condition  of  being  pressed  into  in- 
creased density  or  closeness :  used  in  both  liter- 
al and  figurative  senses. 

They  who  can  f  omi  parallels,  discover  consequences,  and 
multiply  conclusions,  are  best  pleased  with  involution  of 
argument  and  compression  of  thought.  Idler,  No.  70. 

Com,pression  [in  a  steam-engine]  is  confinement  of  steam 
by  closing  the  exhaust  opening  before  the  return  stroke 
is  ended,  thus  causing  a  rise  in  pressure  and  assisting  to 
stop  the  motion  of  the  reciprocating  parts. 

Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  66. 
Compression  casting.  See  casting.— Compression  of 
the  earth,  the  excess  of  the  equatorial  over  the  polar  di- 
ameter of  the  earth  divided  by  half  their  sum.  It.is  equal 
to  1-293. =Syn.  Compression,  Condensation.  Compression 
is  primarily  the  reductive  action  of  any  force  on  a  body, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent ;  while  condensation  is 
primarily  the  reduction  in  bulk,  which  is  the  effect  of 
compression,  though  it  may  also  be  brought  about  by 
other  means. 

compression-cock  (kom-presh'gn-kok),  «.  A 
cook  with  a  rubber  tube  which  collapses  when' 
pressed  by  the  end  of  a  screw-plug  wound  by 
the  key,  thus  preventing  the  flow  of  the  liquid. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

compressive  (kom-pres'iv),  a.  [=  F.  compres- 
sif  =  Sp.  comp'resivo  =  Pg.  It.  compressivo;  as 
compress  +  -ive.]  Having  power  to  compress; 
tending  to  compress. 

compressor  (kom-pres'or), ».  [<  L.  compressor, 
<  comprimere,  pp.  compressus,  compress:  see 
compress,  v.]  One  who  or  that  which  compresses. 


compressor 

Specifically — (a)  In  snnf.,  an  instrument  used  for  com- 
pressing some  pai't  of  the  body,  for  which  it  is  adapted  in 
form.  (6)  An  attachment  to  a  microscope,  used  for  com- 
pressing objects  in  order  to  render  possible  a  more  com- 
plete examination  of  them.  Also  convpressorium.  (c)  In 
<jun.^  a  mechanism  for  holding  a  gun-carriage  to  its  slide 
or  platform  during  recoil,  (d)  A  machine,  usually  driven 
by  steam,  by  whicli  air-  is  compressed  into  a  receiver  so 
that  its  expansion  may  be  utilized  as  a  source  of  power  at 
some  distance,  and  usually  at  some  place  where  an  ordi- 
nary steam-engine  could  not  be  conveniently  used,  as  deep 
in  a  mine,  (e)  A'(7((f.,  a  curved  lever,  worked  by  a  small 
tackle  just  below  the  deck,  for  checking  the  chain  cable 
when  it  is  running  out.  (/)  [NL. ;  pi.  compi'essores  (kom- 
pre-80'rez).]  In  anat.,  a  name  of  several  muscles  which 
press  together  the  parts  on  which  they  act,  or  press  upon 
them:  as,  the  compressor  naris,  a  muscle  which  com- 
presses and  closes  or  tends  to  close  the  nostrils ;  the  conv- 
pressor  urethroe,  etc. — Aortic  compressor.  See  aortic. 
— Compressor  oculi  (compressor  of  the  eye),  the  choa- 
noideus  or  choanoid  muscle  of  the  eyeball  of  most  mam- 
mals, but  not  found  in  man.— Compressor  prostatas 
(compressor  of  the  prostate),  a  muscle  which  compresses 
the  prostate  gland.  —  Compressor  saccull  laryngis 
(compressor  of  the  sac  of  the  larynx).  Same  as  aryteno- 
epiglottideus. — Compressor  urethrse  (compressor  of  the 
urethra),  a  muscle  which  compresses  the  urethra,  facilitat- 
ing the  complete  discharge  of  urine. —  Hydraulic  com- 
pressor. See  hydraulic.—  Parallel  compressor,  a  de- 
vice for  holding  or  compressing  objects  on  the  stand  of  a 
microscope.  It  consists  of  two  plates  of  metal  joined  by 
hinged  rods  so  as  always  to  maintain  a  parallel  position 
with  reference  to  each  other,  and  moved  toward  or  away 
from  each  other  by  a  screw. —  Reversible  compres- 
sor, a  microscope-slide  fitted  with  a  compressor  which 
can  be  inverted  to  permit  examination  of  either  side  of 
an  object. 

compressorimn  (kom-pre-s6'ri-um),  ». ;  pi. 
compressoria  (-a).  [Nl/.,  <  L.  compressor:  see 
compressor.']    Same  as  compressor  (b). 

compressure  (kom-presh'ur),  n.  [<  compress  + 
-ure,  a,ft6v pressure.]  Tlie  act  of  one  body  press- 
ing against  or  upon  another,  or  the  force  with 
which  it  presses ;  pressure.     [Kare.] 

We  tried  whether  heat  would,  notwithstanding  so  for- 
cible a  compressure,  dilate  it.       Boyle,  Spring  of  the  Air. 

compriestt  (kom-presf),  n.  [<  coj»-  -I-  priest. 
Cf.  compresbyter.]    A  fellow-priest. 

What  will  he  then  praise  them  for?  not  for  anything 
doing,  but  for  deferring  to  do,  for  deferring  to  chastise 
his  lewd  and  insolent  compriests. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

comprintt  (kom-priuf),  V.  i.  [<  com-  +  print] 
To  print  together:  used  in  the  seventeenth 
century  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  being  entitled  to  share  with  the 
Kin^s  Printer  and  Stationers'  (Company  in 
printing  privileged  books.    N.  E.  D. 

comprisal  (kom-pn'zal),  n.  [<  comprise  +  -al.] 
The  act  or  fact  of  comprising  or  comprehend- 
ing; inclusion.     [Bare.] 

Slandering  is  a  complication,  a  comprisal  and  sum  of 
all  wickedness.  Barrow,  Works,  I.  xviii. 

comprise  (kgm-piiz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
prised, ppr.  comprising.  [<  OF.  compris,  com- 
prins,  P.  compris  (=  Sp.  It.  comprenso  =  Pg. 
comprehenso,  <  L.  comprensus),  pp.  of  eompren- 
dre,  <  L.  comprehendere,  eontr.  comprendere, 
pp.  comprehensus,  comprensus,  comprehend :  see 
comprehend.  Ct.  apprise^,  reprise,  surprise.]  1. 
To  comprehend;  contain;  include;  embrace: 
as,  the  German  empire  comprises  a  number  of 
separate  states. 

Necessity  of  shortness  causeth  men  to  cut  off  imperti- 
nent discourses,  and  to  comprise  much  matter  in  few 
words.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  §  32. 

Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katherine  here  with  us : 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris'd 
Within  the  fore  rank  of  our  articles. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 
That  state  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
mind  conceived,  may  comprise  an  infinite  variety  of  pur- 
suits and  occupations. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  4. 

2t.  To  press  together;  gather  into  a  small  com- 
pass; compress. 

Soone  her  garments  loose 
TJpgath'ring,  in  her  bosome  she  compriz'd 
Well  as  she  might,  and  to  the  Goddesse  rose. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  19. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  embrace,  embody,  inclose,  encircle. 
comprobatet  (kom'pro-bat),  V.  i.  [<  L.  co7n- 
probatus,  pp.  of  comprobare,  conprobare  (>  It. 
comprovare  =  Sp.  comprobar  =  Pg.  comprovar), 
approve,  agree,  concur,  <  com-,  together,  + 
probare,  prove :  see  prove.]  To  agree  or  con- 
cur in  testimony. 

That  sentence  .  .  .  doo  comprobate  with  holy  Scripture 
that  God  is  the  fountain  of  sapience. 

Sir  T.  Blyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  22. 

comprobationt  (kom-pro-ba'shon),  n.  [=  Sp. 
comprobacion  =  Pg.  comprovagSo  =  It.  compro- 
bazione,  <  L.  comprobatio(n-),  <  comprobare,  con- 
cur: see  comprobate.]  1.  Joint  attestation  or 
proof ;  concurrent  testimony. 

Comprobation  from  the  mouths  of  at  least  two  witnesses. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
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2.  Joint  approval ;  approbation;  conctirrence. 
To  whom  the  Earl  of  Pembrooke  imbosomes  the  whole 
design,  and  presses  his  comprobation  in  it. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Rich.  III.,  p.  59. 

compromise  (kom'pro-miz),  n.  [=  D.  Dan. 
kompromis  (==  G-.  eompromiss  =  Sw.  kompromiss, 
<  ML. ),  <  P.  compromis  =  Pr.  compromis  =  Sp. 
compromiso  =  Pg.  compromisso  =  It.  compro- 
messo,  <  ML.  LL.  compromissum,  a  compromise, 
orig.  a  mutual  promise  to  refer  to  arbitration, 
prop.  neut.  of  L.  eompromissus,  pp.  of  compro- 
mittere,  make  a  mutual  promise  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  an  arbiter :  see  compromit,  and  cf . 
promise,  n.]  1 .  In  civil  law,  a  mutual  promise  or 
contract  of  two  parties  in  controversy  to  refer 
their  differences  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 
The  parties  are  persuaded  by  friends  or  by  their  lawyers 
to  put  the  matter  in  compromise. 

E.  Knight,  Tryall  of  Truth  (1680),  f ol.  30. 

2.  A  settlement  of  differences  by  mutual  con- 
cessions ;  an  agreement  or  compact  adopted  as 
the  means  of  superseding  an  undetermined  con- 
troversy ;  a  bargain  or  arrangement  involving 
mutual  concessions;  figuratively,  a  combina- 
tion of  two  rival  systems,  principles,  etc.,  in 
which  a  part  of  each  is  sacrificed  to  make  the 
combination  possible. 

O  inglorious  league  1 
Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land, 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce, 
To  arms  invasive?  Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1. 

All  government  ...  is  founded  on  compromise  and  bar- 
ter. Burke,  Works,  II.  169. 
It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  asserted  that  this  policy 
of  compromise,  alike  in  institutions,  in  actions,  and  in 
beliefs,  which  especially  characterizes  English  life,  is  a 
policy  essential  to  a  society  going  through  the  transitions 
caused  by  continued  growth  and  development. 

R.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  396. 

3.  That  which  results  from,  or  is  founded  on, 
such  an  agreement  or  settlement,  as  a  specific 
arrangement,  a  course  of  conduct,  or  an  insti- 
tution; a  medium  between  two  rival  courses, 
plans,  etc. :  as,  his  conduct  was  a  compromise 
between  his  pride  and  his  poverty. 

Almost  all  people  descend  to  meet.  All  association 
must  be  a  com/promise,  and,  what  is  worst,  the  very  flower 
and  aroma  of  the  flower  of  each  of  the  beautiful  natures 
disappears  as  they  approach  each  other. 

Emerson,  Friendship. 

4.  A  thing  partaking  of  and  blending  the  quali- 
ties, forms,  or  uses  of  two  other  and  different 
things :  as,  a  mule  is  a  compromise  between  a 
horse  and  an  ass;  a  sofa  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween a  chair  and  a  bed.  [CoUoq.]— Compro- 
mise Act,  a  United  States  statute  of  1833  (4  Stat. ,  629),  so 
called  because  containing  a  basis  of  agreement  between 
the  opposing  parties  in  Congress  concerning  import  duties. 
It  provided  for  the  reduction  of  all  such  duties  above  20 
per  cent,  by  taking  off  one  tenth  of  the  excess  every  two 
years  until  1842,  when  the  whole  excess  was  to  cease. — 
Compromise  of  1850,  an  agreement  embodied  in  acts 
of  Congress  whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  the  slave-trade 
was  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  California 
was  admitted  as  a  free  State,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  more  stringent  fugitive-slave  law  was  established,  and- 
the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  organized 
with  no  restriction  as  to  slavery.  —  Crittenden  com- 
promise, an  arrangement  proposed  in  1860  by  Senator 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  in  order  to  avert  civil  war.  Its 
leading  terms  were  that  slavery  should  be  permanently  for- 
bidden in  territories  north  of  lat.  36°  30'  N.,  and  perma- 
nently recognized  in  teiTitories  south  of  that  line. — Mis- 
souri compromise,  an  agreement  embodied  in  a  clause 
of  the  act  of  Congress  admitting  Missouri  as  one  of  the 
United  States,  March  6th,  1820  (3  Stat.,  648,  c.  22,  §  8),  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by 
France,  known  as  Louisiana,  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude, 
excepting  Missouri,  slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited. 
Upon  this  concession  by  the  proslavery  party  in  Congress, 
Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State.  Its  repeal  in  1864, 
in  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  (10  Stat.,  289,  c.  69, 
§  32),  led  to  disturbances  of  considerable  historical  im- 
portance in  Kansas. 

compromise  (kom'pro-miz),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
compromised,  ppr.  compromising.  [<  compro- 
mise, n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  adjust  or  compound 
by  a  compromise ;  settle  or  reconcile  by  mutual 
concessions. 
The  controversy  may  easily  be  compromised. 

Puller,  General  Worthies,  vi. 
2+.  To  bind  by  bargain  or  agreement ;  mutual- 
ly pledge. 

Laban  and  himself  were  compromis'd. 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.  i.  3. 

3.  To  expose  to  risk  or  hazard,  or  to  serious 
consequences,  as  of  suspicion  or  scandal,  by 
some  act  or  declaration ;  prejudice ;  endanger 
the  reputation  or  the  interests  of :  often  used 
reflexively :  as,  he  compromised  himself  by  his 
rash  statements.  [A  recent  meaning,  for  which 
compromit  was  formerly  used.] 

To  pardon  all  who  had  been  compromised  in  the  late 
disturbances.  Motley. 
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II.  intrans.  To  make  a  compromise ;  agree  by 
concession ;  come  to  terms. 
compromiser  (kom'pr6-mi-z6r),  n.     One  who 
compromises ;  one  given  to  compromising. 

But  for  the  honest,  vacillating  minds,  ...  the  timid 
compromisers  who  are  always  trying  to  cui've  the  straight 
lines  and  round  the  sharp  angles  of  eternal  law,  the  con- 
tinual debate  of  these  living  questions  is  the  one  offered 
means  of  grace.         0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  81. 

compromise-wheel  (kom'pro-miz-hwel),  n.  a 
car-wheel  having  a  broad  tread  to  adapt  it  to 
tracks  of  slightly  different  gage. 

compromissorialt  (kom"pro-mi-s6'ri-al),  a.  [< 
*compromissory  (=F.  compromissoire  =  Pg.com- 
promissorio,  <  ML.  compromissum,  a  compro- 
mise ;  cf.  promissory)  +  -ial.]  Relating  to  a 
compromise.    Bailey. 

compromit  (kom-pro-mif),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
compromitted,  ppr.  compromitting.  [<  late  ME. 
compromytte  =  F.  compromettre  =  Sp.  compro- 
meter  =  Pg.  comprometter  =  It.  compromsttere, 

<  L.  eompromittere,  conpromittere,  make  a  mu- 
tual promise  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  an 
arbiter,  LL.  also  promise  at  the  same  time, 

<  com-,  together,  +  promittere,  promise:  see 
promise,  v.,  and  compromise.]  If.  To  pledge; 
engage;  bind. 

Compromyttynge  them  selfes  ...  to  abyde  and  per- 
forme  all  suche  sentence  and  awarde  as  shulde  by  hym  be 
gyuen.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  put  to  hazard  by  some  act  or  measure ; 
endanger;  prejudice;  compromise.  [Obsoles- 
cent, the  form  compromise  being  now  generally 
used.] 

The  ratification  of  the  late  treaty  could  not  have  com- 
promitted our  peace.  Henry  Clay. 

compr  omitment  (kom  -  pro  -  mit '  ment),  n.  [< 
compromit  +  -mem*.]  The  act  of  pledging  or 
compromising  one's  self;  the  state  of  being  ao 
pledged  or  compromised.     [Rare.] 

John  Randolph  was  a  frequent  correspondent  of  Mon- 
roe. He  urges  him  to  come  back  from  England ;  he  guards 
him  against  compromitment  to  men  in  whom  he  eannot 
wholly  confide.  Z).  C.  Gilman,  Monroe,  p.  S3. 

comprovincialf  (kom-pro-vin'shal),  a.  and  m. 
[=  F.  Sp.  comprovincial,  '<  ML.  comprovindalis, 

<  L.  com^,  together,  -1-  provinda,  province.]  I. 
a.  Belonging  to  or  contained  in  the  same  prov- 
ince ;  provincially  connected  or  related. 

Six  Islands,  ccrmvrfyoinjdBiX 
In  auncient  times  unto  great  Britainee. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  32. 

A  hishop  could  not  he  tried  by  a  metropolitan  without 
the  presence  of  his  comprovincial  bishops. 
Quoted  in  R.  W.  Dixon's  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix.,  note. 

II.  «.  One  belonging  to  the  same  province  or 
archiepiscopal  jurisdiction. 

When  the  people  is  urgent  for  the  speedy  institution  of 
a  bishop,  if  any  of  the  compromnci^ls  be  wanting,  he  must 
be  certified  by  the  primate  .  .  .  "that  the  multitude  re- 
quire a  pastor."        Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  IL  186. 

Compsognatha  (komp-sog'na-tha),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  compsognathus,  adj.:  see  Compsogm- 
thus.]  A  suborder  of  reptiles,  of  the  order  Omi- 
thoscelida,  established  for  the  reception  of  the 
genus  Compsognathus. 

compsoguathid  (komp-sog'na-thid),  n.  A  dino- 
saurian  reptile  of  the  t&railj' Compsognathidce. 

Compsognathidee  (komp-sog-nath'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Compsognathus  +  4dce.]  A  family  of 
ornithopod  dinosaurian  reptiles,  typified  by  the 
genus  Compsognathus,  having  the  anterior  ver- 
tebrse  opisthoeoelian,  the  ischia  with  a  long 
median  symphysis,  and  tridactyl  fore  and  hind 
limbs. 

compsognathous  (kom^-sog'na-thus),  a.  [< 
NL.  compsognathus,  adj. :  see  dompsognaflms, 
and  cf.  Compsognatha.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Compsognatha, 

Compsognathus  (komp-sog'na-thus),  n.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  Ko/iip6g,  elegant,  ■+  yvodog,  jaw.]  A  genus 
of  extinct  reptiles,  of  the  suborder  Compsogna- 
tha, order  Ornithoscelida,  from  the  Solenhofen 
slates  of  Bavaria,  remarkable  as  being  the  most 
bird-like  reptiles  known,  it  differs  from  the  genera 
of  Dinosauria  proper  in  the  great  length  of  the  cervical 
vertebrse  and  in  the  shortness  of  the  femur,  which  is  no' 
so  long  as  the  tibia.  The  astragalus  was  probably  ansy- 
losed  with  the  tibia.  The  animal  had  a  light  bird-like  head, 
jaws  with  numerous  teeth,  very  long  neck  and  hind  limM, 
and  small  fore  limbs.  According  to  Huxley, "  it  is  impos- 
sible ...  to  doubt  that  it  hopped  or  walked  in  an  erect  • 
or  semi-erect  position,  after  the  manner  of  a  bird,  to  wbicn 
its  long  neck,  slight  head,  and  small  anterior  limbs  must 
have  given  it  an  extraordinary  resemblance."  _ 

Compsothlypis  (komp-soth'li-pis),  n.  [Nli.  (>•• 
Cabanis,  1850),  <  Gr.  miifSg,  elegant,  +  eX{w% 
a  proper  name.]  The  proper  name  of  the  genus 
of  birds  commonly  called  Parula  (which  see). 


Compsothlypis 

The  common  blue  yellow-back  warbler  of  the  United 
States,  C.  americana,  is  the  type ;  there  are  several  other 
species. 

Compsus  (komp'sus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Ko/ifd;.']  A 
genus  of  rhyncliophoroiis  Coleoptera  or  beetles, 
belonging  to  the  family  OUorhyncMdce.  They  have 
the  mesosternal  pieces  diagonally  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts ;  a  mentum  of  moderate  size  and  not  retracted ; 
a  thorax  without  ocular  lobes  and  not  fimbriate  behind 
the  eyes ;  genes  emarginate  behind  the  mandibles ;  tlie 
rostrum  short ;  the  tenth  elytral  stria  confluent  with  the 
ninth ;  the  claws  not  connate ;  the  articular  surface  of  the 
hind  tibiGe  cavernous  and  scaly;  and  the  antennal  scape 
passing  the  eyes.  The  species  are  densely  scaly,  above 
middle  size,  and  inhabit  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
particularly  South  America, 

COmptH,  »•   and  v.     An  obsolete  spelling  of 

compt^t  (kompt),  a.  [=  Olt.  compto,  <  L.  comp- 
ttis,  eomtus,  adorned,  elegant,  pp.  of  comere, 
take  care  of,  bring  together,  <  co-,  together, 
+  emere,  buy,  orig.  take:  see  emption.  Cf. 
prompt.']  Neat;  spruce. 
A  ciympt^  accomplished  prince.  Vicars^  ^neid, 

comptable  (kotm'tar-bl:  F.  pron.  kdii-tabl'),  »■ 
[]?. :  see  countable.']  In  French-Canadian  law, 
one  who  has  been  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  money  or  the  administration  of  the 
property  of  another,  and  is  accountable  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  trust. 

comptant  (koun'tant;  F.  pron.  k6n-ton'),  n. 
[F.,  orig.  ppr.  of  compter:  see  eount^.]  Beady 
money;  cash;  specie. 

compter H,  »*•  -Ai  obsolete  spelling  of  counter^. 
Shak. 

compter^  (koun'tfer),  n.    See  counter^. 

comptiblet  (koun'ti-bl),  a.  [A  doubtful  word, 
found  only  in  the  passage  cited,  appar.  for 
*compta'ble,  var.  of  countable,  in  a  pecidiar 
sense :  see  countable,  accountable.]  Sensitive, 
or  (in  another  view)  tractable.  See  etymology. 
I  am  very  c&mptible,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  1.  5. 

comptlyt  (kompt'li),  adv.    Neatly.    Sherwood. 

comptnesst  (kompt'nes),  n.    Neatness. 

comptoir  (F.  pron.  k6n-twor'),  n.  [F.,  <  compter, 
count:  see  coMmA  and  coitnterl.]  1.  A  counter. 
— 2.  A  counting-house. 

Comptonia  (komp-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Henry  Compton  (16&2-1713),  Bishop  of 
London  and  a  patron  of  botany.]  1.  In  bot., 
a  genus  of  shrubby  apetalous  plants,  allied  to 
Myrica  and  now  usually  included  in  it.  The  only 
species,  C.  anpUnifolia,  is  the  sweet-fern  of  the  United 
States,  a  low  shrub  with  highly  aromatic  pinnatifld  leaves. 
It  is  said  to  be  tonic  and  astringent,  and  is  a  domestic 
remedy  for  diarrhea. 

2.  In  zoiil.,  a  genus  of  echinoderms.  J.  E. 
Gray,  1840. 

comptonite  (komp'ton-it),  n.  [<  Compton  + 
-jte^.]  ^  name  given  by  Brewster  to  the  thom- 
sonite  occurring  in  the  lavas  of  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius. 

comptonotid  (komp-to-nd'tid),  n.  A  dinosau- 
rian  reptile  of  the  family  ComptonoUdoB. 

Comptonotidse  (komp-to-not'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Comptonotus  +  -^dee.]'  A  family  of  omitho- 
pod  dmosaurian  reptiles,  without  clavicles  and 
with  a  complete  post-pubis. 

Comptonotus  (komp-to-no'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
comptus,  elegant,  +  Grr.  varrog,  back.]  A  genus 
of  dinosaurian  reptUes,  typical  of  the  family 
ComptonoUdcB. 

comptrolt,  V.  and  n.    An  old  spelling  of  control. 

comptroller  (kon-tro'ler),  n.    See  controller. 

COmptroUersnip  (kon-tr6'16r-ship),  n.  See  con- 
trollership. 

compulsative  (kom-pul'sa-tiv),  a.  [<  LL.  com- 
pumatus,  pp.  of  compulsdre,  press  or  strike  vio- 
lently, freq.  of  L.  eompellere,  pp.  compulsus, 
drive  together,  compel :  see  compel,  compulse.] 
Compelling;  forcing;  constraining;  operating 
by  force.  Also  compulsatory.  [Bare.] 
To  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand, 
And  terms  cOTnpulsative,  those  'foresaid  lands. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

compulsatively  (kom-pul'sa-tiv-U),  adv.  By 
constraint  or  compulsion.     [Bare.] 

compulsatory  (kpm-pul'sa-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML. 
compulsatorius,  <  LL.  eomputsare :  see  compul- 
sattve.]    Same  as  compulsative. 

compulse  (kom-puls'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
pulsed, ppr.  compulsing.  [=  F.  cmnpulser  =  Sp. 
Pg.  compulsar  =  It.  compulsare,  <  ML.  compul- 
sare,  compel  (chiefly  a  law  term),  <  L.  compul- 
sus, pp.  of  compellere,  drive  together,  compel : 
see  compel,  and  cf.  appulse,  impulse,  repulse.] 
To  compel;  constrain;  force.     [Bare.] 

Many  parents  constrain  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
marry  where  they  love  not,  and  some  are  beaten  and  com- 
pulsed. Latimer,  Worlcs  (Parlter  Soc),  I.  170. 
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Before  calamity  she  is  a  tigress ;  she  rends  her  woes, 
shivers  them  in  compulsed  abhoreence. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxiii. 
compulsion  (kom-pul'shon),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  com- 
pulsion =  Pg.  compulsao",  <  LL.  compulsioln-),  < 
L.  compellere,  pp.  compulsus :  see  compel.]  The 
application  (to  a  person)  of  superior  force,  phys- 
ical or  moral,  overpowering  or  overruling  his 
preferences ;  the  force  applied ;  constraint,  phys- 
ical or  moral. 

If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blacltberries,  I  would  give 
no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Wherever  thought  is  wholly  wanting,  or  the  power  to 
actor  forbear  according  to  the  direction  of  thought,  there 
necessity  talces  place.  Tliis,  in  an  agent  capable  of  voli- 
tion, when  the  beginning  or  continuation  of  any  action  is 
contrary  to  the  preference  of  his  mind,  is  called  compvl- 
mm  ;  when  the  hindering  or  stopping  any  action  is  con- 
trai-y  to  his  volition,  it  is  called  restraint. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxi.  13. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  laws  made  by  Liberals 
are  bo  greatly  increasing  the  compulsions  and  restraints 
exercised  over  citizens,  that  among  Conservatives  who  suf- 
fer from  this  aggressiveness  there  is  growing  up  a  tenden- 
cy to  resist  it.  if.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  17. 
Actual  compulsion,  in  law,  the  illegal  exercise  of  force, 
by  some  person,  compelling  the  commission  of  an  act  in 
question.— Legal  compulsion,  that  compulsion  which 
a  husband  is  presumed  by  law  to  exercise  oven  his  wife, 
when,  in  his  presence  and  by  his  command,  she  commits 
any  criminal  act  less  than  an  act  of  treason,  robbery,  mur- 
der^ or  other  heinous  crime ;  marital  coercion.  =  Syn.  Co- 
ercion, Constraint,  etc.  See  force. 
compulsitor  (kpm-pul'si-tor),  n.  [Cf.  compul- 
satory.]   In  Scots  law,  compulsion. 

Duplication  against  an  heir  who  refused  without  judicial 

compulsitor  to  pay  a  legacy  bequeathed  per  damnationem. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  686. 

compulsive  (kom-pul'siv),  a.  [=  F.  compulsif 
=  Sp.  compulsivo,  <  L.  compulsus,  pp.  of  com- 
pellere, compel:  see  compel,  compulse.]  Exer- 
cising compulsion;  tendiig to  compel;  compul- 
sory.    [Now  rare.] 

The  perswasive  power  in  man  to  win  others  to  goodnesse 
by  instruction  is  greater,  and  more  divine,  then  the  com- 
pulsive power  to  restraine  men  from  being  evill  by  terrour 
of  the  Law.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Kemonst. 

The  clergy  would  be  glad  to  recover  their  dues  by  a  more 
short  and  coTnpulsive  method.  ~    '  *' 


compulsively  (kom-pul'siv-li),  adv.  By  or 
under  compulsion;  by  force;  compulsorily. 
[Bare.] 

To  forbid  divorce  compulsively.  Milton,  Divorce. 

It  is  pre-eminently  as  a  critic  that  we  feel  bound  to  re- 
consider his  [Sainte-Beuve's]  claim  to  the  high  place  among 
the  classics  of  his  tongue,  which  the  general  voice  of  his 
countrymen  has  gradually  and  reluctantly,  but  compul- 
sively rather  than  impulsively,  assigned  to  him. 

Qttarterly  Rev. 

compulsiveness  (kom-pul'siv-nes),  n.  Force ; 
compulsion. 

compulsorily  (kom-pul'so-ri-U),  adv.  In  a  com- 
pulsory manner;  by  force  or  constraint. 

compulsoriness  (kom-pid'so-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  compulsory. 

compulsory  (kom-pul'so-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  compulsori'o  (cf.  F.  compulsoire,  n.,  =  It. 
compulsoria,  n.,  warrant,  compulsion),  <  ML. 
cornpulsorius,  <  LL.  compulsor,  one  who  drives 
or  compels,  <  L.  compellere,  pp.  compulsus,  drive, 
compel:  see  compel,  compulse.]  I.  a.  1.  Ex- 
ercising compulsion;  tending  to  compel;  com- 
pelling; constraining:  as,  compulsory  author- 
ity ;  to  take  compulsory  measures. 

Tliat  the  other  apostles  were  ...  as  infallible  as  him- 
self [St.  Peter],  is  no  reason  to  hinder  the  exercise  of  juris- 
diction or  any  compulsory  power  over  them. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  7. 

2.  Obligatory;  due  to  or  arising  from  compul- 
sion ;  enforced  or  enforceable ;  not  left  to  choice. 

This  kind  of  compulsory  saving,  however,  would  not 
have  caused  any  increase  of  capital,  unless  a  part  of  the 
amount  had  been  saved  over  again,  voluntarily,  by  the 
master.  J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  i.  5. 

It  was  in  making  education  not  only  common  to  all,  but 
in  some  sense  compulsory  on  all,  that  the  destiny  of  the 
free  republics  of  America  was  practically  settled. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  239. 

3.  Done  under  compulsion;  resulting  from 
compulsion. 

He  erreth  in  this,  to  think  that  actions  proceeding  from 
fear  are  properly  compulsory  actions. 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Against  Hobbes. 

II.  n.  That  which  has  the  power  of  compel- 
ling; constraining  authority.     [Bare.] 
There  is  no  power  of  the  sword  for  a  compulsory. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  IBO. 

compunctt  (kom-pungkt' ),  a.  [=  It.  compunto, 
<  L.  eompuncius,  pp.  of  compungere,  conpungere, 
prick,  sting,  <  com^  (intensive)  +  pungere,  prick, 
sting:  see  pungent.]  Feeling  compunction; 
conscience-stricken.     [Bare.] 

Contrite  and  compunct. 

Stow,  William  the  Conqueror,  an.  1086. 
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compunctedt  (kom-pungk'ted),  a.  [<  compunet 
+  -ed^.]    Feeling  compunction.    Foxe. 

compunction  (kom-pungk'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
eonwonction  =  Sp"  compuncion  =  Pg.  compuncgao 
=  It.  compumione,  <  LL.  compunctio(n-),  <  L. 
compungere,  pp.  compunctu^,  prick,  sting:  see 
compunet.]  If.  A  pricking;  stimulation;  irri- 
tation. 

This  is  that  acid  and  piercing  spirit  which  with  such  ac- 
tivity and  compunction  invadeth  the  brains  and  nostrils. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  The  stinging  or  pricking  of  the  conscience; 
uneasiness  caused  by  tenderness  of  conscience 
or  feelings;  regret,  as  for  wrong-doing  or  for 
giving  pain  to  another;  contrition;  remorse. 

He  acknowledged  his  disloyalty  to  the  king  with  ex- 
pressions of  great  compunxition.  Clarendon. 

It  is  a  work  of  much  less  difficulty  to  make  a  good 
Christian  of  a  professed  heathen,  than  to  bring  an  iU 
Christian,  who  now  lives  like  an  heathen,  to  a  feeling  sense 
of  his  sins,  and  to  any  degree  of  true  remorse  and  com- 
punction of  heart  for  them. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xvii. 

Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away, 
The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain. 

Crabbe,  Hall  of  Justice. 
=Syn.  2.  Regret,  Remorse,  etc.  8ee  penitence. 
compunctionless  (kom-pungk'shou-les),  a.  [< 
compunction  -I-  -less.]  Not  feeling  compunction ; 
devoid  of  regret  or  remorse. 
compunctioust  (kom-pungk'shus),  a.  [<  com- 
punction +  -arts.]  Causing  compunction;  prick- 
ing the  conscience ;  causing  misgiving,  regret, 
or  remorse. 

Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpose.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  B. 

compunctiously    (kom-pungk'shus-U),   adv. 

With  compunction. 
compunctivet  (kom-pungk'tiv),  a.    [=  It.  com^ 

puntivo;  as  compunet  + -ive.]    1.  Causingcom- 

punction,  regret,  or  remorse. 

Fill  my  memory,  as  a  vessel  of  election,  with  remem- 
brances and  notions  highly  compunctive. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),,!.  73. 

2.  Susceptible  of  remorse;  capable  of  repen- 
tance. 

Give  me  all  faith,  all  charity,  and  a  spirit  highly  cotk- 
punctive.  Jer.  Taylor,  I!«pentance,  v.  §  6. 

compupilt  (kom-pii ' pil),  n.  [<  com-  +  pupil.] 
A  fellow-pupil.     [Bare.] 

Donne  and  his  sometime  comrpupil  in  Cambridge,  .  .  . 
Samuel  Brook.  /.  Walton,  Donne. 

compurgation  (kom-p6r-ga'shpn),  n.  [=  Sp. 
compurgadon,  <  LL.  compurgaUo(n-),  <  L.  com- 
purgare,  pp.  compwrgatus,  purge,  purify  com- 
pletely, <  com-,  together,  +  purgare,  cleanse, 
purify :  see  purge.]  In  early  Eng.  law,  a  mode 
of  trial  in  which  the  accused  was  permitted  to 
call  twelve  persons  of  his  acquaintance  to  tes- 
tify to  their  belief  in  his  innocence.  See  com- 
purgator. Compurgation  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  was  not  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

He  freed  himself 
By  oath  and  compurgati<m  from  the  charge. 

Tennyson,  Harold,  ii.  2. 

The  killing  of  the  adaling  is  atoned  for  by  a  flne  twice 

or  three  times  as  large  as  that  which  can  be  demanded 

for  the  freeman ;  and  his  oath  in  compurgation  is  of  twice 

or  thrice  the  weight.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  24. 

compurgator  (kom'pfer-ga-tor),  n.  [ML.,  <  L. 
compurgare :  see  compu/rgatibn.]  In  early  Eng. 
law,  a  person,  usually  a  kinsman  or  a  fellow- 
member  in  a  guild,  called  in  defense  of  a  person 
on  trial.  The  compurgators  acted  in  the  character  rather 
of  jurymen  than  of  witnesses,  for  they  swore  to  their  be- 
lief, not  to  what  they  Icnew ;  that  is,  the  accused  making 
oath  of  his  innocence,  they  swore  that  they  believed  he 
was  speaking  the  truth.  The  number  of  compurgators 
required  by  law  was  regularly  twelve. 

Honour  and  duty 
Stand  my  compurgators.     Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  iii.  3. 

The  compurgators  of  our  oldest  law  were  not  a  Jury  in 
the  modern  sense,  but  they  were  one  of  the  elements  out 
of  which  the  Jury  ai'ose. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  303. 

Trial  by  juryj  as  we  know  it  now,  was  not  one  of  the 
early  English  mstitutions.  .  .  .  The  mode  of  settling 
disputed  questions  of  fact  was  at  first  by  means  of  com- 
purgators. Stills,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  205. 

compurgatorial  (kom-per-ga-td'ri-al),  a.  [< 
compurgator  +  -ial.]  Pertaining  to  or  intended 
for  compurgation. 

The  consuls  of  Avignon,  Nlsmes,  and  St.  Gilles  took 
their  compurgatorial  oath  to  his  fulfilment  of  all  these 
stipulations.  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  ix.  8. 

compurgatory  (kom-per'ga-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML. 
*compurgatorius,  <  compurgator :  see  compurga- 
tor.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a  compurgator :  as, 
a  compurgatory  oath. 
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If  the  price  of  life  and  the  value  of  the  compurgatory 
oath  among  the  Welsh  were  exactly  what  they  were  among 
the  Saxons,  It  would  not  be  one  degree  less  certain  than 
it  is  that  the  wergild  of  the  Saxons  is  the  wergild  of  the 
Goth,  the  Frank,  and  the  Lombard. 

Stubbg,  Const.  Hist.,  §  30. 

COmpursiont  (kqm-per'shon),  n.  li  com-  + 
purse  +  -ion  :  a  iumorous  formation.]  A  purs- 
ing up  or  wrinkling  together.     [Eare.] 

"With  the  help  of  some  wry  faces  and  compursion^  of  the 
mouth.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  27. 

COmputability  (kom-pu-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  com- 
putable: see  -hiUty.'i  ilie  quality  of  'being 
computable. 

computable  (kom-pii'ta-W),  a.  [=  Sp.  compu- 
table =  It.  computabilejX  L.  computabilis,  <  com- 
putare,  count:  see  compute,  v.,  counts,  and  cf. 
countable.'^  Capable  of  being  computed,  num- 
bered, or  reckoned. 

Not  easily  computable  by  arithmetic. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

computatet  (kom'pu-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  compvta- 
tus,  pp.  of  computare,  compute :  see  compute, 
».]     Same  as  compute.     Cockeram. 

computation  (kom-pu-ta'shon),  n.  [=  P.  com- 
putation =  Sp.  computacion  =  Pg.  computagao 
=  It.  computazione,  <  L.  computatio{n-),  <  compu- 
tare, pp.  computatus,  compute:  see  compute,  v.'] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  method  of  computing, 
counting,  reckoning,  or  estimating;  calcula- 
tion: in  math.,  generally  restricted  to  long  and 
elaborate  numerical  calculations :  as,  the  com- 
putation of  an  eclipse. 

By  our  best  computation  we  were  then  in  the  51  de- 
grees of  latitude.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  149. 
By  true  computation  of  the  time. 

Shak.,  Uich.  III.,  iii.  6. 
We  pass  for  women  of  fifty :  many  additional  years  are 
thrown  into  female  computations  of  this  nature. 

Addison,  Guardian. 

2.  A  result  of  computing;  the  amount  com- 
puted or  reckoned. 

From  Novalaise  to  Venice  beganne  our  Computation  of 
miles,  which  is  generally  used.      Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  90. 

We  receive  from  him,  as  a  monument  both  of  his  power 
and  learning,  the  then  reformed  computation  of  the  year. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  89. 
=Syn.  Calculation,  estimate,  account, 
computational  (kom-pu-ta'shon-al),  a.  [<  com- 
putation -f-  -al.'\  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  computation. 

It  has  generally  been  under  the  bias  of  such  a  formal 
computational  logic  that  psychologists,  and  especially  Eng- 
lish psychologists,  have  entered  upon  the  study  of  mind. 
Uncyc.  Brit.,  XX.  78. 

computator  (kom'pu-ta-tor),  re.  [=  Pg.  com- 
putador  =  It.  computatore,  <  L.  computator,  < 
computare,  pp.  computatus,  compute :  see  com- 
pute.'] A  computer;  a  calculator.  Sterne. 
[Eare.] 

compute  (kom-puf),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  computed,, 
ppr.  computing.  [=  !P.  computer  =  Sp.  Pg.  com- 
putar =It.  computare,  <  L.  computare,  conputare, 
stun  up,  reckon,  compute,  <  com-,  together,  -I- 
putare,  cleanse,  trim,  prune,  clear  up,  settle,  ad- 
just, reckon,  count,  deem,  think,  suppose  (cf .  E. 
recfcow  in  sense  of  'suppose'),  (.putus,  cleansed, 
clear,  orig.  pp.,  <  ■\/  *pu,  purify,  cleanse,  >  also 
purus,  pure :  see  pute,pure.  PromL.  computare, 
through  OP.  and  ME.,  comes  E.  count^,  a  doub- 
let of  compute:  see  countl.'i  I.  trans.  To  de- 
termine by  calculation ;  count ;  reckon ;  calcu- 
late :  as,  to  compute  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth. 

Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  685. 

I  could  demonstrate  every  pore 
Where  memory  lays  up  all  her  store ; 
And  to  an  inch  compute  the  station 
'Twixt  judgment  and  imagination. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 


'£• 


intrans.  To  reckon;  count. 


A  purse  is  twenty-five  thousand  Medines ;  but  in  other 

parts  of  Turkey,  it  is  only  twenty  thousand ;    And  where 

they  speak  of  great  sums,  they  always  compute  by  pui'ses. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 175. 

computet  (kom^uf),  re.  [<  LL.  computus,  a 
computation,  <  L.  compiutare,  compute :  see  com^- 
pute  and  count^,  re.]    Computation. 

In  our  common  compute  he  hath  been  come  these  many 
years.  Sir  T.  Bromne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  46. 

The  time  of  this  Battel],  by  any  who  could  do  more  than 
guess,  is  not  set  down,  or  any  foundation  giv'n  from  whence 
to  draw  a  solid  connate.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

computer  (kom-pii'tfer),  re.  One  who  oom- 
jjutes ;  a  reckoner ;  a  calculator ;  specifically, 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  make  arithmetical 
calculations  for  mathematicians,  astronomers, 
geodesists,  etc.    Also  spelled  computer. 
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computistt  (kom-pii'tist),  re. '  [<  compute  +  -ist."] 
A  computer.  '  Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  treasurer  was  a  wise  man,  and  a  strict  computist. 

SirB.  Wotton. 
computer,  re.  See  computer. 
comquat,  re.  See  kumquat. 
comrade  (kom'rad  or  -rad,  kum'rad  or  -rad),  re. 
[Early  mod.  E.  comerade,  camarade  (also  cama- 
racto,  camrado,  after  Sp.  Pg.),  <  late  ME.  come- 
red  =  JID.  camerade,  D.  kameraad  =  G.  kamerad, 
also  kammerade,  kammerad,  camarad,  =  Dan. 
kammerat  =  Sw.  kamrat  (with  term,  after  It.), 
<  P.  camerade,  now  camarade,  <  It.  camerata  = 
Sp.  Pg.  camarada,  a  company,  society,  a  part- 
ner, comrade,  =  P.  chambr^e,  a  (military)  mess, 
a  house  (audience) ;  orig.  a  collective  name  for 
those  lodging  in  the  same  chamber  or  tent,  < 
ML.  *camarata,  *camerata  (so.  L.  societa(t-)s, 
company),  fern,  of  camaratus,  cameratus,  lit. 
chambered,  <  L.  camara,  camera  (>  It.  camera 
=  Sp.  cdmara  =  Pg.  camara  =  P.  chambre,  > 
E.  chamber),  a  chamber:  see  chamber,  and  cf. 
camerate.'i  An  intimate  associate  in  occupation 
or  friendship ;  a  close  companion ;  a  fellow ;  a 
mate. 

Where  is  his  son, 
The  nimble-footed  madcap,  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daff'd  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass?  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Tlius  he  moved  the  Prince 
To  laughter  and  his  coTnrades  to  applause. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

Women  are  meant  neither  to  be  men's  guides  nor  their 
playthings,  but  their  comrades,  their  fellows  and  their 
equals,  so  far  as  Nature  puts  no  bar  to  that  equality. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  24. 
=Syn.  Friend,  Com^panion,  etc.  See  associate. 
comradery  (kom'rad-ri  or  -rad-ri),  re.  [<  com- 
rade +  -ry,  after  P.  camaraderie,  <  camarade, 
comrade.]  The  state  or  feeling  of  being  a  com- 
rade ;  intimate  companionship ;  cordial  fellow- 
ship.    [Eare.] 

This  visible  expression  of  the  power  of  the  community 
generated  a  self-confidence  and  a  spirit  of  generous  com. 
radery  in  the  mind  of  the  young  soldier. 

H.  E.  Scudder,  Noah  Webster,  p.  21. 

COmradesMp  (kom'rad-sHp  or  -rad-ship),  re.  [< 
comrade  -)-  -ship.']  The  state  of  being  a  com- 
rade, especially  a  good  or  agreeable  comrade ; 
intimate  companionship ;  fellowship. 

The  comradeship  of  the  camp  is  one  of  the  strongest  ties 
that  ever  bind  men  of  all  classes  of  society  together. 

The  American,  VIII.  72. 

comroguet  (kom-rog'),  re.  [<  com-  ■¥  rogue.]  A 
fellow-rogue. 

You  and  the  rest  of  your  c(ymrogues  shall  sit  .  .  ,  in  the 
stocks.  B,  Jonson,  Masque  of  Augurs. 

You  may  seek  them  in  Bridewell,  or  the  Hole ;  here  are 
none  of  your  com-rogu^.     Massinger,  City  Madam,  iv.  1. 

comset,  ''•     [ME.  comsen,  cumsen,  contr.,  <  OP. 

comencer,  cumancer,  commencer,  P.  commencer, 

>  E.  commence :  see  commence,  of  which  comse  is 

a  contr.  form.]    I.  trans.  To  begin;  commence. 

Comliche  a  clerk  than  comsid  the  wordis. 

Bichard  the  Bedeless,  iv.  35. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a  beginning  or  com- 
mencement; begin. 

The  couherd  comsed  to  quake  for  kare  &  for  drede. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  288. 
Ac  for  alle  thes  preciose  presentes  oure  lord  prince  lesus 
Was  nother  kyng  ne  conquerour  til  he  comsede  wexe 
In  the  manere  of  a  man  and  that  by  muche  sleithe. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  97. 

comte  (k6nt),  re.  [P.:  see  count^.]  A  count: 
occurring  in  English  use,  in  Prench  titles. 

Comtian  (k6n'ti-an),  a.  [The  P.  proper  name 
Comte ia  the  same  as  comte,  a  count:  see  counts 
and  -ian.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  Auguste  Comte  (1798-1857)  or  the  system  of 
philosophy  founded  by  him.  See  positive  phi- 
losophy (under  positive)  and  positivism.  .Also 
Comtist. 

The  purely  theoretical  part  of  Comte's  Positive  Religion 
is  unfortunately  mixed  up  with  a  great  mass  of  practical  de- 
tails referring  to  the  ritual  of  Comtian  worship,  which  may 
be  more  entertaining,  but  are  less  interesting,  because 
more  arbitrary,  than  the  theory.      N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  261. 

Comtism  (kon'tizm),  re.  [<  Comte  +  -ism,  after 
P.  Comtisme.]  The  philosophical  system  found- 
ed by  Auguste  Comte ;  positivism.  See  posi- 
tive ])hilosophy,  under  positive. 

To  deny  the  possibility  of  any  single  starting-point ;  to 
take,  in  default  of  such,  "Man"  and  "The  World"  as  the 
only  two  positive  and  iinowable  data;  to  infer  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  implied  in  them  and  i)resuppo8ing  both ; 
and  to  investigate  the  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  laws 
underlying  these  data,  by  means  of  the  inductive  method 
as  the  only  legitimate  and  universally  appHcable  method 
—that  is  the  essence  of  Comtism.    N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  238. 


con- 

Comtist  (kdn'tist),  /!.  and  a.  [<  Comte  +  -jst 
after  P.  Comtiste.]  I.  re.  A  disciple  of  Comte; 
a  positivist. 

Writers  whose  philosophy  had  its  legitimate  parent  in 

Hume,  or  in  themselves,  were  labelled  Comtists  or  "Posi. 

tivists"  by  public  writers,  even  in  spite  of  vehement  pro- 

tests  to  the  contrary.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  160. 

II,  a.  Same  as  Comtian. 

Comus  (ko'mus),  re.  [<  Gr.  Ka/xoc,  a  revel,  fes- 
tival, carousal,  a  band  of  revelers,  a  company, 
also  an  ode  sung  at  such  a  festival;  perhaps  < 
Ku//!?,  a  village:  see  comedy.]  In.  m&  classical 
myth.,  a  god  of  festive  mirth. 

comyn^t, ''v'^'j  and  v.  Ai  obsolete  form  of  com- 
mon. 

comyn^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cumin. 

comynlyt,  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  commonly. 

con^  (kpn),  V.  A  dialectal  or  obsolete  variant 
of  can^.—To  con  thankt.    See  cani,  v. 

con^  (kon),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  conned,  ppr.  con- 
ning. '  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eonne  ;  Se.  eon,  cun; 
orig.  (as  shown  in  the  alternative  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  deriv.  eonS,  pron.  kon  or  kun)  eun, 
cunne,  <  ME.  cunnen,  <  AS.  cunnian,  try,  test,  ex- 
amine, also  in  comp.  a-cunnian,  be-cunnian,  ge- 
cunnian,  try,  inquire,  experience  (=  OS.  gi-kun- 
non  =  OHG.  chunnan,  MHG.  kunnen,  test,  ex- 
amine, learn  to  know,  =  Goth,  ga-kunnan,  read, 
consider) ;  a  secondary  verb,  <  cunnan  (ind.  can), 
know'  see  can^  and  its  var.  corei,  to  which  eorfi 
is  now  conformed.]  If.  To  try;  attempt  (to  do 
a  thing). 

He  woUde  cunnenn  swa 
To  brinngenn  inn  hiss  herrte 
Erthlike  thingess  lufe.      Ormulwm,,  1. 12137. 

3.  To  try;  examine ;  test;  taste.  ■  [Now  only 
Scotch,  in  the  form  cun.] 

Ne  thser  ne  fand  he  nsenne  drinnch  [drink],  .  .  . 
Ne  wollde  het  [he  it]  naefre  cunnenn. 

Ormvlum,  1.  831. 

3.  To  peruse  carefully  and  attentively;  study 

or  pore  over;  learn:  as,  to  con  a  lesson:  often 

with  over. 

This  boke  is  made  for  chylde  gonge 
At  the  scowle  that  byde  not  longe, 
Sone  it  may  be  conyd  had. 
And  make  them  gode  iff  thei  be  had. 

Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  25. 
Here  are  your  parts :  and  I  am  to  intreat  you  ...  to 

con  them  by  to-morrow  night.  Shak.,  M.  N,  D.,  i.  2. 

I  went  with  S^  George  Tuke  to  hear  the  comedians  cm 
and  repeate  his  new  comedy.    Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec!  23, 1662. 

There  he  who  cons  a  speech  and  he  who  hums 
His  yet  unfinished  verses,  musing  walk. 

Bryant,  The  Path. 

COn^,  conn  (kon  or  kun),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
conned,  ppr.  conning.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  am ; 
appar.  a  particular  use  of  con^  in  the  sense  of 
'know  how,'  can,  a  verb  {steer)  being  omitted: 
cf.  "They  conne  nought  here  shippes  stere" 
(Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  59).  See  con^,  and 
cf .  con^.]  Naut. :  (a)  To  direct  (the  man  at  the 
helm  of  a  vessel)  how  to  steer. 

The  four  Chinese  helmsmen,  conned  by  the  English  quar- 
termasters, upping  with  the  helm  and  downing  with  it. 
W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  L  96. 

(6)  To  give  orders  for  the  steering  of:  as,  to 
con  a  sMp. 

He  that  cund  ye  ship  before  ye  sea,  was  f  aine  to  be  bomid 
fast  for  washing  away. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  140. 

I  could  con  or  fight  a  ship  as  well  as  ever. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  viii. 

C0n3,  conn  (kon  or  kun),  re.  [<  con^,  conn,  v.] 
Naut. :  (a)  The  position  taken  by  the  person 
who  cons  or  directs  the  steering  of  a  vessel. 

The  tittering  of  the  other  midshipmen  and  the  quarter- 
master at  the  conn.  Marryat,  Frank  MUdmay,  iv. 

The  first  lieutenant,  then  at  the  conn,  where,  though 
wounded,  he  had  remained  throughout  the  fight. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  45L 
(6)  The  act  of  conning. 
con^t.    A  variant  of  can^,  for  gan,  preterit  of 
gin\  begin.    See  can^,  gin^. 

Then  Pirrus  by  purpos  prestly  [quickly]  con  wende 
Into  Delphon. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13705. 

con^  (kon).  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  corir 
tra,  against  (see  contra),  especially  oonunon  in 
the  phrase  pro  and  con  (Latin  pro  et  contra),  for 
and  against,  in  favor  of  and  opposed  to:  some- 
times used  as  a  noun,  with  a  plural,  the  pros 
and  cons,  the  arguments,  or  arguers,  or  voters, 
for  and  against  a  proposition. 

Of  many  knotty  points  they  spoke ; 
And  pro  and  con  by  turns  they  took.  , 

Prior,  Ahna,  t 

con-.  [L.  core- :  see  com-.]  The  most  frequent 
form  of  com-. 


conable 

consibleti  o,-    An  obsolete  form  of  covendbh. 

conacleti  "•    See  canacle. 

conacre  (kon-a'k6r),  n.  [Appar.  <  con-  +  acre.'] 
In  Ireland,  a  form  of  peasant  occupancy  arising 
from  grants  of  the  use  of  land  in  whole  or  part 
payment  of  wages.    It  is  nearly  obsolete. 

conacre  (kon-a'ker),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
acred,  ppr.  conacring.  [<  conacre,  to.]  To  let 
land  on  the  conacre  system. 

conacrer  (kon-a'krfer),  n.  [<  conacre,  n.,  + 
-eri.]  One  who  tiUs  land  under  the  conacre 
system. 

con  affetto  (kon  af-fet'to).  [It.:  con,  <  L.  cum, 
with;  affetto,  <  L.  affecttts,  affect,  sympathy: 
see  cum-  and  affect^,  m.]    In  music,  with  feeling. 

conamarin  (kon-am'a-rin),  n.  [<  con(ium)  + 
amarin.']  A  very  bitter  resin  found  in  the  root 
of  Conium  maculatum. 

con  amore  (kon  a-mo're).  [It. :  eon,  <  L.  cum, 
with;  amore,  <  L.  amor,  love:  see  com-  and 
amor.2  With  love;  with  sympathetic  enthu- 
siasm or  zeal;  with  strong  liking;  heartily. 

He  expatiated  con  amore  on  the  charms  of  Florence. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  270. 

<:onaria,  n.    Plural  of  conarium. 
<;onarial  (ko-na'ri-al),  a.      [<  conarium  +  -a?.] 
Of  or  pertaiidng  to  the  conarium,  or  pineal  body 

of  the  brain.— Conarial  fossa,  a  >  depression  of  the 
roof  of  the  skull  of  some  animals,  in  which  the  conarium 
is  lodged.— Conarlal  tube,  the  more  or  less  extended 
cavity  or  canal  of  the  pineal  body,  now  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  remnant  of  the  passage  by  which  in  vertebrates 
generally  the  primitive  cavity  of  the  myelencephalon 
communicated  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  head.  In 
man  and  the  higher  vertebrates  generally  the  conarium 
appears  to  be  deep-seated  in  the  brain ;  but  this  is  decep- 
tive, and  merely  owing  to  the  overgrowth  of  the  cerebrum. 
The  conarium  is  morphologically  on  the  superior  surface 
of  the  brain,  whatever  its  apparent  situation,  and  there 
is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  large  openings  of  the 
top  of  the  skull  in  sundry  Tertiary  mammals,  called  the 
parietal  foramina,  indicate  the  extension  of  the  conarial 
tube  to  the  smiace,  and  the  formation  there  of  a  visual 
or  other  special-sense  organ.  On  this  view,  the  conarium 
is  the  vestige  of  an  extinct  eye.    See  conarium. 

conario-hypophysial  (kd-na"ri-6-hi-p6-fiz'- 
i-al),  a.  [<  conarium  +  hypophysis  +  -a/.]  In 
anat.,  pertaining  to  the  conarium  and  to  the 
hypophysis  of  the  cerebrum,  or  to  the  pineal 
and  pituitary  bodies.  An  epithet  applied  by  Sir  K. 
Owen  to  a  tract  through  which  these  two  structures  are 
placed  in  communication  in  the  embryo,  the  coriario-hypo- 
physial  tract  being  primitively  a  part  of  the  general  coeUan 
cavity  of  the  brain. 

conarium  (ko-na'ri-um)j  «. ;  pi.  conaria  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Kuvapiov,  the  pineal  gland  (so  called 
from  its  shape),  dim.  of  kSwoq,  a  cone:  see 
cone.]  The  pineal  body  of  the  brain ;  the  pine- 
al gland.  It  is  a  small  reddish  body  developed  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  roof  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  and 
lying  in  front  of  and  above  the  nates.  Its  substance  con- 
sists mainly  of  epithelial  follicles  and  connective  tissue ; 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  a  nervous  structure,  and  its 
function,  if  it  possess  any,  is  unknown.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  by  some  (as.  by  the  Cartesians)  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  soul.    See  conarial,  and  cuts  under  corpus  and  en- 


conation  (ko-ua'shon),  n.  [<  L.  conatio(n-),  < 
conari,  undertake,  endeavor,  attempt,  strive 
after;]     If.  An  endeavor  or  attempt. 

Therefore  the  Matter  which  shall  be  a  cause  of  his  [a 
freeman's]  Disfranchisement  ought  to  be  an  Act  or  Deed, 
and  not  a  Conation  or  an  Endeavour  he  may  repent  of  be- 
fore the  execution  of  it. 

James  Bragge's  Case  (1616),  11  Coke,  98  b. 

2.  In  psychol.,  voluntary  agency,  embracing 
desire  and  volition. 
conative  (ko'na-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  conatus,  pp.  of 
conari,  attempt' (see  conation),  +  -iwe.]  1.  In 
psychol.,  relating  to  conation;  of  the  nature  of 
conation ;  exertive ;  endeavoring. 

This  division  of  the  phsenomena  of  mind  into  the  three 
great  classes  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  the  feelings,  .  .  . 
and  the  exertive  or  conaiive  powers,  .  .  .  was  first  promul- 
gated by  Kant.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xi. 

2.  In  gram.,  expressing  endeavor  or  effort, 
conatus  (ko-na'tus),  re;;  p\.  conatus.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  conato,  <  L.  conatus,  an  effort,  endeavor, 
attempt,  <  conari,  attempt :  see  conaUon.]  An 
effort;  speoifleally,  a  tendency  simulating  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  plant  or  an  animal  to  sup- 
ply a  want ;  a  nisus. 

What  conatus  could  give  prickles  to  the  porcupine  or 
hedgehog,  or  to  the  sheep  its  fleece?     Paley,  Nat.  Theol. 

conaxial  (kon-ak'si-al),  a.  [<  con-  +  axial.] 
1.  Having  the  axes  of  rotation  or  of  figure  co- 
incident, as  two  bodies. —  2.  Having  a  common 
axis:  said  of  superposed  cylinders  or  cones. 

As  hardness  [of  steel]  decreases,  the  density  of  the  ele- 
mentary conaxial  cylindrical  shells  increases. 

Jour,  of  Iron  and  Steel  Inst,  1886,  p.  995. 

con  brio  (kon  bre'o).  [It.,  with  spirit:  con,  < 
L,  mm,  with  (see  com-) ;  lyric,  spirit,  vivacity, 
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=  Sp.  Pg.  hrio  =  Pr.  hriu  =  OF.  hri,  vivacity, 
force;  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin:  of.  Olr.  hrig 
=  Gael,  hrigh,  vigor,  force.]  In  music,  with 
spirit  and  force.    . 

concamerate  (kon-kam'e-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  concamerated,  ppr.  concamerating.  [<  L. 
concameratus,  pp.  of  concamerare,  arch  over,  < 
con-  (intensive)  +  camerare,  arch:  see  camber^, 
chamber,  v.,  camerate.]  1.  To  arch  over;  vault. 
[Rare.] 

The  roof e  whereof  [a  hall]  is  very  loftily  concamerated 
and  adorned  with  many  exquisite  pictures. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 120. 

2.  To  divide  into  chambers.  See  concamerated. 
concamerated  (kon-kam'e-ra-ted),  p.  a.     [Pp. 

cf  concamerate,  v.]  In  zooL,  divided  into  cham- 
bers or  cells ;  separated  by  partitions  into  a 
number  of  cavities;  multUocular:  as,  a  concam- 
erated shell. 
One  concamerated  bone.  N.  Grew,  Museum. 

COncameration  (kou-kam-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=r  P. 
concam^ration,  <  L.  concameratio(n-),  <  concame- 
rare :  see  concamerate.]  1.  An  arching;  an 
arch  or  vault.     [Bare.] 

Not  only  the  beam-work  was  destroyed,  but  the  ceiling 
underneath  it,  or  concamierati&n  called  ccelmn,  being  of 
wood  beautifully  painted,  was  also  consumed. 

Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  303. 
2t.  An  apartment;  a  chamber. 

The  inside  of  these  hot-houses  are  divided  into  many 
cells  and  concamerations.    Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  164. 

3.  In  zool.,  the  state  of  being  concamerated  or 
multilocular. 

concatenate  (kon-kat'e-nat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
concatenated,  ppr.  concatenating.  [<  LL.  con- 
catenatus,  pp.  ot  concatenare  (>It.  concatenare  = 
Sp.  Pg.  concatenar),  link  together,  connect,  <  L. 
con-,  together,  -I-  catenare,liiik,  chain,  <  catena, 
a  chain,  >  ult.  E.  chain :  see  catena,  catenate, 
and  chain.]  To  link  together ;  unite  in  a  series 
or  chain,  as  things  depending  on  one  another. 

Nature  has  concatenated  our  fortunes  and  affections  to- 
gether with  indissoluble  bands  of  mutual  sympathy. 

Barrow,  Works,  II.  ii. 
Clothed  in  the  purple  of  his  cumbrous  diction  and  the 
cadences  of  his  coTicatenated  periods. 

/.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  227. 

concatenate  (kon-kat'e-nat),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
concatenado  =  It.  concaienato,  <  L.  concatenatus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Linked  together  in  a  ehaiu 
or  series;  concatenated;  specifically,  inentom., 
united  at  the  base :  applied  to  spines  or  other 
processes  when  their  bases  are  joined  by  ridges 
or  raised  lines. 

The  elements  be  so  coTwatenate. 

Ashmole,  Poem  in  Theatrum  Chemicum. 

concatenation  (kon-kat-e-na'shon),  n.  [P. 
concatenation  =  Sp.  concatenadon  =  Pg.  conca- 
tenagao  =  It.  coneatenazione,  <  LL.  concatena- 
tio(n-),  a  concatenation,  sequence,  <  concate- 
nare, link  together :  see  concatenate,  v.]  1 .  The 
state  of  being  concatenated  or  linked  together; 
a  relation  of  intercoimection  or  interdepen- 
dence. 
The  consonancy  and  concatenation  of  truth. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

A  due  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects. 

Home,  Works,  Y.  xxxiii. 

I  never  could  help  admiring  the  eoncatenaticm,  between 
Achitophel's  setting  his  house  in  order,  and  hanging  him- 
self. The  one  seems  to  follow  the  other  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Scott,  Diary,  May  13, 1827. 

2.  A  series  of  things  united  like  links  in  a 
chain  ;  any  series  of  interconnected  or  interde- 
pendent things  or  events :  as,  "  a  concatenation 
of  explosions,"  Irving. 

Thatconca«ejiaKo)iofmeansforthe infusion offaith,  . .  . 
sending,  and  preaching,  and  hearing.    Sonne,  Sermons,  vi. 

concaulescence  (kon-ka-les'ens),  n.  [<  con-  + 
caulescence.]  In  bot.,  the  coalescence  of  the 
pedicel  of  a  flower  with  the  stem  for  some  dis- 
tance above  the  subtending  bract. 

concauset  (kon-kaz'),  n.  [=  Sp.  It.  concausa, 
joint  cause;  as  con-  +  cause.]  A  joint  cause. 
Fotherby, 

concavation  (kon-ka-va'shon), «.  [<  L.  as  u 
*concavatio(n-),  <  cbncavare,  pp.  concavatus, 
make  concave,  <  concavus,  concave:  see  con^ 
cave,  a.]    The  act  of  making  concave. 

concave  (kon'kav),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  konTcaaf  = 
G.  concav  =  Dan.  Sw.  honkav,  <  F.  concave  = 
Pr.  concau  =  Sp.  cdncavo  =  Pg.  It.  concavo,  <  L. 
concavus,  hollow,  arched,  vaulted,  <  com-  + 
cavus,  hollow:  see  caxe'^-.]  I,  a.  1.  Curved  or 
rounded  in  the  manner  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  or  the  surface  of  a  sphere  when 
viewed  from  the  center ;  presenting  a  hollow  or 


Concave  or 
Plano-concave 
Lens. 
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incurvation;  incurved;  hence,  bounded  by  such 
a  line  or  surface :  as,  a  concave  mirror.  A  con- 
cave bounding  surface  of  a  body  is  one  which  is  so  bent 
that  a  straight  line  joining  any  two  points  of  it  lies  with- 
out the  body.  Thus,  if  a  ball  floats  upon  water,  the  com- 
mon surface  of  the  ball  and  water  is  concave  if  conceived 
as  belonging  to  the  water,  and  convex  if  conceived  as  be- 
longing to  the  ball.  A  surface  or  curve  is  said  to  be  con- 
cave toward  the  region  which  would  be  outside  a  body  of 
which  the  curve  or  surface  was  a  concave  boundary. 

Ccelum  denotes  the  cmicave  space,  or  vaulted  roof  that 
incloses  all  matter.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  i.,  Expl. 

Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds. 
Made  in  her  concave  shores.         Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  1. 

2.  Hollow;  empty.     [Bare.] 

For  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a 
covered  goblet  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  4. 
Concave  brick.  See  ftricis.- Concave  leaf,  in  bot.,  a 
leaf  with  its  edge  raised  above  the  disk. —  Concave  lens, 
in  optics,  a  lens  having  either  one  or  both 
sides  concave.  See  lens. — Concave  mir- 
ror, in  optics.   See  mirror. 

II.  re.  [<  L.  concavum,  neut.  of 
concavus:  seel.]  1.  A  hollow;  an 
arch  or  vault ;  a  concavity. 

The  concave  of  this  ear. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humoui-. 

The  concave  of  the  blue  and  cloudless  sky. 
Wordsworth. 

2.  Any  inwardly  curved  portion  of  a  machine : 
as,  the  concave  of  a  thresher  (the  curved  breast 
in  which  the  cylinder  works). — 3.  A  concave 
mirror.     [Bare.] 

An  expert  artificer  that  made  metalline  concaves  con- 
fessed them  to  shrink  upon  refrigeration, 

Boyle,  Local  Motion,  viii. 

concave  (kon'kav),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  concaved, 
ppr.  concaving.     [<  L.  concavare,  hoUow  out, 

<  concavus,  hollow :  see  concave,  a.]  To  make 
hollow.     [Bare.] 

That  western  bay  concaved  by  vast  mountains. 

Anna  Seward,  Letters,  Iv.  118. 

concavely  (kon'kav-li),  adv.  So  as  to  be  con- 
cave ;  in  a  concave  manner. 

concaveness  (kon'kav-nes),  re.  Hollowness; 
concavity.    Johnson. 

concavity  (kgn-kav'i-ti),  «.;  pi.  concavities 
(-tiz).  [=  P.  concaviti  =  Pr.  eonca/oitat  =  Sp. 
concavidad  =  Pg.  concamdade  =  It.  concavity, 

<  LL.  concavita{t-)s,  <  concavus,  concave:  see 
concave,  a.]  1.  The  state  of  being  concave; 
hollowness. — 2.  A  concave  surface,  or  the 
space  contained  in  it ;  the  internal  surface  of 
a  hoUow  curved  body,  or  the  space  within  such 
body;  any  hollow  space  which  is  more  or  less 
spherical. 

The  concavities  of  the  shells  wherein  they  were  moulded. 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

Look  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome,  your  eye  half  sur- 
rounds it ;  look  up  into  the  inside,  and  at  one  glance  you 
have  all  the  prospect  of  it;  the  entire  con- 
cavity falls  into  your  eye  at  once. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  315. 

concavo-concave  (kon-ka'vo-kon'- 
kav),  a.  Concave  or  hollow  on 
both  surfaces,  as  a  lens.  Lenses 
of  this  kind  are  more  frequently 
termed  double-concave  lenses.  See  concaTO^mcave 
lens. 

concavo-convex  (kon-ka'vo-kon'veks),  a.  Con- 
cave on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  a  con- 
cavo-convex Zens  is  a  lens  in  which  the  convex 
face  has  a  smaller  curvature  than  the  con- 
cave face,  so  that  the  former  tends  con- 
stantly away  from  the  latter.    See  convex. 

concavoust  (kon-ka'vus),  a.     [<  L. 
concavus,  hollow:  see  concave,  a.] 
Concave. 
The  concavous  part  of  the  liver. 

Abp.  Potter,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  II.  14. 

concavouslyt  (kon-ka'vus-li),  adv.    In  a  con- 
cave manner ;  so  as  to  show  a  concave  surface ; 
concavely. 
The  dolphin  that  carrieth  Arion  is  concavously  inverted. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  y.  2. 

conceal  (kon-sel'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  concelen,  con- 
ceilen,  <  Ot'.  conceler,  eunceler,  concheler,  <  L. 
concelare,  hide,  <  com-,  together,  -t-  celare  (> 
F.  celer  =  Pr.  celar  =  Sp.  cMar  =  Pg.  calar  =  It. 
celare),  hide,  =  AS.  helan,  E.  heal,  hide,  cover: 
see  heal^.]  1.  To  hide;  withdraw,  remove,  or 
shield  from  observation ;  cover  or  keep  from 
sight;  secrete:  as,  a  party  of  men  concealed 
themselves  behind  a  wall;  his  face  was  con- 
cealed by  a  mask. 

What  profit  is  It  if  we  slay  our  brother,  and  conceal  his 
blood?  Gen.  xxxvii.  26. 

Wastney,  too,  may  conceal  a  tribal  name ;  or  it  may  be 
derived  from  Westan-ig,  i.  e.  West  Island,  cf.  Westan- 
wudu.  N.  and  Q.,  7tn  ser.,  IV.  66. 
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2.  To  keep  close  or  secret;  forbear  to  dis- 
close or  divulge;  withhold  from  utterance  or 
declaration:  as,  to  conceal  one's  thoughts  or 
opinions. 

I  have  not  concealed  the  words  of  the  Holy  One. 

Job  vi.  10. 
My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal. 

Shak.,T.  Q.  of  V.,iu.  1. 

The  absolute  dependent  of  a  despotic  will  is  more  apt  to 

conceal  than  express  the  real  emotions  of  his  heart  towai-ds 

that  wiU.  B.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  164. 

Concealed  land.    Same  as  coTwealment,  5. 

I  will  after  him. 
And  search  him  like  conceaVd  land,  but  I'll  have  him. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Pilgrimage,  iii.  3. 

=  Syn.  Comceal,  Hide,  Secrete,  screen,  cover,  cloak,  dis- 
guise, dissemble.  To  conceal  and  to  hide  may  be  to  put 
or  keep  out  of  sight,  literally  or  figuratively ;  to  secrete  is 
to  put  out  of  sight  literally.  Conceal  implies  least  of  ac- 
tion, and  hide  less  than  secrete.  Conceal  and  hide  may  be 
used  by  a  sort  of  personification  where  secrete  could  not 
be  employed :  as,  a  cave  concealed  by  bushes ;  a  cottage 
hidden  amid  woods.    See  dissemble. 

Gold  may  be  so  concealed  in  baser  matter  that  only  a 
chemist  can  recover  it.  Johnson,  Cowley. 

Tlierefore  hid  I  my  face  from  them.       Ezek.  xxxix.  23. 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.    Milton,  L' Allegro,  1. 144. 

COncealable  (kgn-se'la-hl),  a.  [<  conceal  + 
-able.^  Capable  of  being  concealed,  hidden,  or 
kept  secret. 

The  omnisciency  of  God,  whereunto  there  is  nothing 
COncealable.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  EiT.,  i.  2. 

concealed  (kon-seld'),i'.  a.  [Pp.  of  conceal,  v.] 
Hidden;  secret:  specifically,  in  e»fo?«.,  said  of 
parts  which  are  hidden  by  the  parts  behind 
them,  as  the  head  when  the  borders  of  the 
thorax  overlap  it  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from 
above. 

concealedly  (kon-se'led-li),  adv.  In  a  concealed, 
concealing,  or  clandestine  manner ;  secretly ; 
so  as  not  to  be  discovered  or  detected. 

Worldly  lusts  and  interests  slily  creep  in,  and  conceal- 
edly work  in  their  hearts. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  p.  379. 

COncealedness  (kgn-se'led-nes),  n.      The  state 
of  being  concealed.    Johnson. 
concealer  (kon-se'16r), «.  l.  One  who  conceals. 

The  coTUiealer  of  the  crime  was  equally  guilty. 

Clarendon. 

2t.  A  person  formerly  employed  in  England  to 
find  out  concealed  lands — that  is,  lands  privily 
kept  from  the  king  by  persons  ha'ying  nothing 
to  show  for  their  title  to  them. 
concealment  (kon-sel'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
celement,  <  OF.  concelement  (at.  Pr.  celamen  = 
Pg.  calamento  =  It.  celamento),  <  conceler,  con- 
ceal :  see  conceal  and  -ment.'\  1.  The  act  of  con- 
cealing, hiding,  or  keeping  secret. 

She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Specifically,  in  law,  the  intentional  suppres- 
sion of  truth,  to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of  an- 
other. 

I  shall  not  assent  to  destry  ner  do  no  councelement  of 
the  kynges  rightes,  nor  of  his  fraunchises. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  416. 

3.  The  state  of  being  concealed  or  withdra'vra 
from  observation ;  privacy ;  retreat. 

Some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  3. 

4.  Shelter  from  observation ;  protection  from 
discovery ;  a  place  or  means  of  such  shelter.or 
protection:  as,  his  only  concealment  was  an 
arbor  of  boughs. 

The  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few. 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  640. 

5.  In  Eng.  hist.,  property,  as  land,  the  owner- 
ship of  which  was  concealed  from  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  etc.', 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Also  called 
concealed  land. 

Their  penance,  sir,  I'll  undertake,  so  please  you 
To  grant  me  one  corweaiTnent. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  v.  3. 

6t.  Secret  knowledge ;  a  secret ;  mystery. 

He  is  a  worthy  gentleman ; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments. 

SAaifc.,lHen.  rv.,  iii.  1. 

=  Syn.  3  and  4,  Secrecy,  hiding,  hiding-place,  retreat,  dis- 
guise. 
concede  (kon-sed'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  conceded, 
ppr.  conceding.     [=  F.  conceder  =  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
eeder  =.  It.  concedere.  <  L.  concedere,  pp.  conces- 
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sus,  go  with,  give  way,  yield,  grant,  <  com-,  with, 
+  cedere,  go,  cede,  grant:  see  cede.  Hence  con- 
cession, etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  a  conces- 
sion of;  grant  as  a  right  oi;  a  privilege ;  yield 
up;  allow:  as,  the  government  conceded  the 
franchise  to  a  foreign  syndicate. 

He  conceded  many  privileges  to  the  people. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 

2.  To  admit  as  true,  just,  or  proper;  admit; 
grant ;  acquiesce  in,  either  by  direct  assent  or 
by  silent  acceptance.     See  concession. 

Assumed  as  a  principle  to  prove  another  thing  which  is 
not  conceded  as  true  itself.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  4. 

We  concede  that  self-love  is  the  strongest  and  most 
natural  love  of  man.  Bewyt,  Sermons,  p.  93. 

Conceding  for  a  moment  that  the  government  is  bound 

to  educate  a  man's  children,  then,  what  kind  of  logic  will 

demonstrate  that  it  is  not  bound  to  feed  and  clothe  them  ? 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  362. 

In  order  to  shake  him  [the  Spanish  beggar]  off  you  are 
obliged  to  concede  his  quality. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  48. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  concession:  grant  a 
petition,  or  accept  a  disputed  or  disputable 
point;  yield;  admit. 

I  wished  you  to  concede  to  America  at  a  time  when  she 
prayed  concession  at  your  feet.    Burke,  Speech  atBristol. 

concededly  (kon-se'ded-li),  adv.  As  admitted 
or  conceded. 

The  higher  rate  of  speed,  which  not  only  cuts  faster, 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  vulcanite  emery  wheel,  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  wheel,  is  concededly  safe  with  the  vulcanite 
wheel.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  130. 

concedence  (kon-se'dens),  n.  [<  concede  + 
-ence.^  The  act  of  conceding;  concession. 
[Rare.] 

All  I  had  to  apprehend  was  that  a  daughter  so  reluc- 
tantly carried  off  would  offer  terms  to  her  father,  and 
would  be  accepted  upon  a  mutual  coneedence :  they  to  give 
up  Solmes,  she  to  give  up  me. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  iii.  116. 

conceder  (kon-se'd^r),  n.     One  who  concedes. 

COnceiptt)  «•  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
conceit. 

I  have  a  part  allotted  mee  which  I  have  neither  able 
apprehension  to  conceipt,  nor  what  I  concelpt  gi'atious 
abilitie  to  utter.  Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  Ind.,  p.  5. 

conceit  (kon-sef),  «•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  con- 
ceyt,  consayt,  also,  as  rarely  in  late  ME.,  conceipt, 
conceipte  (with  p  inserted,  in  imitation  of  the 
orig.  L.  concept'us);  <  ME.  conceit,  conseit,  con- 
ceyte,  conseyte,  <  OF.  "conceit  (not  found),  later 
also  concept  =  Sp.  concepto  =  Pg.  conceito  =  It. 
concetto,K  L.  conceptus,  a  collecting,  taking,  con- 
ceiving, a  thought,  purpose  (whence  directly  E. 
concept,  q.  v.),  <  concipere,  pp.  conceptus,  take 
in,  conceive :  see  conceive,  and  of.  concept,  con- 
cetto, doublets  of  conceit.  For  the  form,  cf.  de- 
ceit, receit,  the  three  forms  being  also  spelled, 
corruptly,  conceipt,  deceipt,  receipt,  the  last  be- 
ing now  the  current  form.]  If.  That  which  is 
conceived,  imagined,  or  formed  in  the  mind ; 
conception;  idea;  thought;  image. 

In  laughing  there  ever  ^recedeth  a  conceit  of  somewhat 
ridiculous,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  man. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

I  do  feel  conceits  coming  upon  me,  more  than  I  am  able 
to  turn  tongue  to.         B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

The  Coneeit  of  Honour  is  a  great  Encouragement  to 
Virtue,  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  36. 

2t.  The  faculty  of  conceiving;  understanding ; 
apprehension. 

His  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard ;  there  is  no 
more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

How  often  did  her  eyes  say  to  me  that  they  loved !  yet 
I,  not  looking  for  such  a  matter,  had  not  my  conceit  open 
to  understand  them.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Opinion;  estimation;  view  or  belief.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

Being  in  the  meane  time  well  vsed,  upon  conceit  that 
the  King  would  like  well  of  their  comming. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  386. 

Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  f  there  is  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  Prov.  xxvi.  12. 

A  conceit  there  is,  that  the  devil  commonly  appeareth 
with  a  cloven  hoof.         Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  23. 

4.  An  undue  opinion;  a  baseless  fancy;  a 
crotchety  notion. 

The  form  which  this  conceit  usually  assumes  is  that  of 
supposing  that  nature  lends  more  assistance  to  human 
endeavours  in  agriculture  than  in  manufactures. 

J.  S.  Mai,  Pol.  Econ.,  i.  1. 

The  danger  is,  that  they  will  be  too  much  elated  by 
flattery,  and  at  last  seriously  entertain  the  conceit  that 
they  are  great  poets.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  37. 

5.  An  exaggerated  estimate  of  one's  own  men- 
tal ability,  or  of  the  importance  or  value  of 
what  one  has  done ;  an  overvaluation  of  one's 


conceited 

ovtTi  acuteness,  wit,  learning,  etc.;  self-con- 
ceit :  as,  a  man  inflated  with  conceit. 
Plumed  with  conceit.  Cotton,  Fable.. 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d'Arthiir. 
Our  vanities  differ  as  our  noses  do  :  all  conceit  is  not  the- 
same  conceit,  but  varies  in  correspondence  with  the  miuu- 
tise  of  mental  make  in  which  one  of  us  differs  from  an- 
other. George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  1. 165, 

6.  A  witty,  happy,  or  ingenious  thought  or  ex- 
pression; a  quaint  or  humorous  fancy;  wit;  hu- 
mor; ingenuity;  especially,  in  modem  usage, 
a  quaint  or  odd  thought  |  a  thought  or  expres- 
sion intended  to  be  striking  or  poetical,  but 
rather  far-fetched,  insipid,  or  pedantic. 

others  of  a  more  fine  and  pleasant  head  ...  in  short 
poemes  vttered  pretie  merry  conceits,  and  these  men  were 
called  Epigrammatistes. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  20. 
The  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  council- 
board  was  deformed  by  conceits  which  would  have  dis- 
graced the  rhyming  shepherds  of  an  Italian  academy. 

Macaulay,  Diyden. 
7t.  A  fanciful  or  ingenious  device  orlnvention> 
Neuer  carde,  for  silks  or  sumpteous  cost, 
For  cloth  of  gold,  or  tinsel  flgurie, 
For  Baudkin,  broydrie,  outworks,  nor  conceits. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  7U 
Bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits, 
Knacks,  trifles.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 

8t.  A  trifle ;  a  dainty ;  a  kickshaw. 

And  if  your  Mayster  will  haue  any  conceites  after  din- 
ner, as  appels,  Nuts,  or  creame,  then  lay  forth  a  Towelli 
on  the  boord.  Bahees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 

Out  Of  conceit  (with  a  thing  or  person),  not  having  a 
favorable  opinion ;  no  longer  pleased :  followed  by  with. 

He  would  fain  bring  us  out  of  conceit  with  the  good  suc- 
cess which  God  hath  voutsaf'd  us. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

Let  these  trifles  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  petty  com- 
forts. Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 
=Syn.  4.  Vagary,  whim,  illusion.— B.  Pride,  Vanity,  etc. 
(see  egotism),  self-sufficiency,  self-complacency. 
conceit  (kon-sef),  v.     [<  conceit,  m.]    I.  trans. 

1 .  To  conceive ;  imagine ;  think ;  suppose ;  form 
an  idea  of.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

One  of  two  bad  ways  you  nmst  conceit  me. 

Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer.  Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  1. 

Men  conceit  to  themselves  that  theh'  reason  hath,  tlie 

mastery  over  their  words,  but  it  happens  too  that  words 

react  and  influence  the  understanding.  Bacon. 

There  are  as  many  hells  as  Anaxarchus  conceited  worlds. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  51. 

Our  ancestors  were  not  such  fools,  after  all,  as  we,  their 

degenerate  children,  conceit  them  to  have  been. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  259. 

2.  Eeflexively,  to  imagine;  fancy;  think;  be- 
lieve :  implying  error.     [Rare.] 

We  conceit  ourselves  that  we  contemplate  absolute  exis- 
tence when  we  only  speculate  absolute  privation. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

As  little  reason  have  we  to  conAXit  ourselves  that  our 
progeny  will  be  satisfied  with  our  English,  as  the  subjects, 
of  the  Heptarchy  would  have  had  for  conceiting  themselves- 
that  their  Saxon  would  supply  the  necessities  of  us  their 
descendants.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  18. 

3t.  To  cause  to  imagine. 

To  plague  the  Palatine  with  jealousy, 

And  to  conceit  him  with  some  deep  extreme. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso, 

U.i  intrans.  To  form  a  notion ;  have  an  opin- 
ion ;  conceive. 

Those  whose  vulgar  apprehensions  conceit  but  low  of 
matrimonial  purposes.  Milton. 

conceited  (kon-se'ted),  a.  [<  conceit,  n.,  +  -ed^.] 
It.  Endowed  with  or  characterized  by  fancy  or 
imagination;  ingenious;  witty. 

Conceited  masques,  rich  banquets.  Drayton. 

An  admirable-conceited  fellow.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

2t.  Ingeniously  or  curiously  contrived;  fanci- 
ful. 

A  very  pretty  fashion,  believe  me,  and  a  most  novel  kindi 
of  trim :  your  band  is  conceited  too ! 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Eevels,  i.  1. 

A  conceited  chair  to  sleep  in.  Evelyn. 

3.  Entertaining  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  one's 
own  abUities,  wisdom,  wit,  or  the  like;  seM- 
eonceited;  self-complacent. 

Mr.  Collins  and  one  Mr.  Hales  (a  young  man  very  well 
conceited  of  himself  and  censorious  of  others)  went  to- 
Aquiday.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  IL  M. 

How  conceited  of  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness ! 

Bentky. 

Conceited  gowk !  puffed  up  wi'  windy  pride  I 

Bums,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 
The  conceited  are  rarely  shy ;  for  they  value  themselves- 
much  too  highly  to  expect  depreciation. 

Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  381- 

4t.  Having  a  favorable  conception  or  opinion 
of  any  person  or  thing.     [Rare.] 

Of  our  Chirurgians  they  were  so  conceited  that  they  be^ 

leeued  any  Plaister  would  heale  any  hurt.  , 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  TraveU,  I.  "»• 


conceitedly 

conceitedly  (kgn-se'ted-li),  adv.  It.  Wittily ; 
ingeniously. 

You  have  so  conceitedly  gone  beyond  me, 
And  made  so  large  use  of  a  slender  gift. 
Middteton  (and  another).  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  ili.  3i 

2t.  Fancifully;  whimsically. 

Conceitedly  dress  her.  Donne. 

3.  In  a  conceited  manner;  with  vanity  or  ego- 
tism :  as,  he  spoke  conceitedly  of  his  attainments. 
conceitedness  (kgn-se'ted-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  conceited;  an  overweening 
estimate  of  one's  self,  especially  of  one's  men- 
tal ability ;  conceit. 

For  spii'itual  pride,  conceitedness  in  Religion,  and  a  Spirit 
of  contradiction  to  Superiours,  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
some  of  the  worst  Symptoms  of  a  declining  Church. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  i. 

As  arrogance  and  conceitedness  of  our  own  abilities  are 
very  shocking  and  offensive  to  men  of  sense  and  virtue, 
we  may  be  very  sure  they  are  highly  displeasing  to  that 
Being  who  delights  in  a  humble  mind. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  293. 
=Syn.  See  egotism. 
conceitlesst  (kon-set'les),  a.  [<  conceit  +  -less.l 
Without  conception;  dull  of  imagination  or 
comprehension;  stupid;  slow  of  apprehension; 
silly. 

Think'st  thou  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless, 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery? 

ShaJc.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  2. 

conceivability  (kon-se-va-bil'i-ti).  'i-  [^  con- 
ceivable :  see  -biliiy.'i  Capability  of  conveying 
a  meaning;  capability  of  being  supposed  with- 
out self-contradiction  or  contradiction  of  some- 
thing firmly  believed;  imaginability. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  probability,  or  credibility,  but  of 
conceivaMiity.  Experiment  proves  that  the  elements  of 
these  hypotheses  cannot  even  be  put  together  in  con- 
sciousness ;  and  we  can  entertain  them  only  as  we  enter- 
tain such  pseud-ideas  as  a  square  fluid  and  a  moral  sub- 
stance. M.  Spender,  First  Principles,  §  11. 
The  test  of  conceivability,  the  asserted  principle  that 
every  clear  and  distinct  conception  is  true. 
conceivable  (kon-se'va-bl),  a.  [=  p.  concevable 
=  Sp.  eoncebilite;  as  conceive  +  -able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  conceived,  thought,  or  understood; 
supposable;  thinkable. 

Whereby  any  conceivable  weight  may  be  moved  by  any 
conceivable  power.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

If  .  .  .  those  propositions  only  are' concfiiuaftZe  of  which 
subject  and  predicate  are  capable  of  unity  of  representa- 
tion, then  is  the  subjectivity  of  space  inconceivable. 

B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol. 

The  inconceivable  by  us,  but  still  conceivable  by  others, 
has  a  much  closer  atfinity  to  the  cortceivable  by  us  than  it 
has  to  the  absolutely  contradictory. 

Perrier,  Institutes,  Int.,  §  69. 

It  is  ctynceivable  that  the  general  pattern  of  an  organ 
might  become  so  much  obscured  as  to  be  Anally  lost. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  392. 

No  conceivable  decay  of  Christianity  could  bring  back  a 
primitive  way  of  thinking  which  had  been  outgrown  long 
before  Christianity  appeared. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  75. 

conceivableness  (kon-se'va-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  conceivable;  conceivability. 
H.  Spencer. 

conceivably  (kon-se'va-bU),  adv.  In  a  con- 
ceivable, supposable,  or  intelligible  manner; 
possibly. 

conceive  (kgn-sev'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  conceived, 
ppr.  conceiving.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  conceeve, 
conceyve,  <  ME.  conceveen.conceyven,  conceven, 
eonseyven,  consayven,  <  OF.  concever,  condver, 
conceooir,  F.  concevoir  =  Pr.  concebre  =  Sp.  eon- 
cebir  =  Pg.  conceber  =z  It.  concepere,  concepire, 
coneipere,  <  L.  concipere,  take  in,  receive,  con- 
ceive, become  pregnant,  etc.,  <  com-,  together, 
+  capere,  take,  =  E.  heave,  raise :  see  capable, 
capUve,  accept,  etc.  Cf.  deceive,  percevoe,  re- 
ceive. Hence  ult.  conceit,  concept,  concetto.] 
I,  trans.  1.  To  apprehend  in  the  mind;  form 
a  distinct  and  correct  notion  of,  or  a  notion 
which  is  not  absurd:  as,  we  cannot  conceive  an 
effect  without  a  cause. 

Write  not  what  cannot  be  with  ease  conceiv'd; 
Some  truths  may  be  too  strong  to  be  believ'd. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  iii.  475. 
When  we  do  our  utmost  to  con^ceive  the  existence  of  ex- 
ternal bodies,  we  are  all  the  while  only  contemplating  our 
own  ideas.  But  the  mind,  taking  no  notice  of  itself,  is 
deluded  to  think  it  can  and  doth  conceive  bodies  existing 
unthought-of  or  without  the  mind ;  though  at  the  same 
time  they  are  apprehended  by  or  exist  in  itself. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Human  Knowledge,  §  23. 
To  conceive  a  round  square,  or  to  conceive  a  body  all 
black  and  yet  all  white,  would  only  be  to  cfmceive  two 
different  sensations  as  produced  in  us  simultaneously  by 
the  same  object .  a  conception  familiar  to  our  experience ; 
and  we  should  probably  be  as  well  able  to  conceive  a  round 
square  as  a  hard  square,  or  a  heavy  square,  if  it  were  not 
that,  in  our  uniform  experience,  at  the  instant  when  a 
thing  begins  to  be  round  it  ceases  to  be  square,  so  that 
the  beginning  of  the  one  impression  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  departure  or  cessation  of  tlie  other. 

J.  S.  UUl. 
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We  cannot  conceive  an  individual  without  in  the  same 
act  implymg  a  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  a  larger  class 
from  which  it  is  distinguished. 

0.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  11.  ii.  §  14. 

Among  South  American  tribes,  too,  we  find  evidence 
that  the  second  life  is  conceived  as  an  unvaried  continua- 
tion of  the  first.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  101. 

2.  To  form  as  a  general  notion  in  the  mind; 
represent  in  a  general  notion  or  conception  in 
the  mind;  hence,  design;  plan;  devise. 

Nebuchadrezzar  .  .  .  hath  conceived  a  purpose  against 
you-  Jer.  xlix.  30. 

What  he  is,  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I  to  speak  of. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 
The  Thought  of  the  Golden  Compasses  is  conceiv'd  alto- 
gether in  Homer's  Spirit,  and  is  a  very  noble  Incident  in 
this  wonderful  Description.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  339. 
It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  that  I  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exercised 
near  twenty  years  of  my  life. 

Oibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Ixxi. 

3.  To  hold  as  an  opinion;  think;  suppose;  be- 
lieve. 

When  we  would  express  our  opinion  modestly,  instead 
of  saying,  "This  is  my  opinion,"  or  "This  is  my  judg- 
ment," which  has  the  air  of  dogmaticalness,  we  «ay,  "I 
conceive  it  to  be  thus— I  imagine  or  apprehend  it  to  be 
thus  " — which  is  understood  as  a  modest  declaration  of  our 
judgment.  Meid,  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  19. 

There  are  persons  who  act  mainly  from  self-interest  at 
times  when  they  conceive  they  are  doing  generous  or  vir- 
tuous actions.     J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  44. 

4.  To  admit  into  the  mind-;  have  a  sense  or 
impression  of;  feel;  experience. 

To  stop  up  the  displeasure  he  hath  conceived  against 
your  son,  there  is  no  fitter  matter.    Shak. ,  All's  Well,  iv.  6. 
Such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 
Conceive.  Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  6. 

5.  To  formulate  in  words;  express:  as,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  conceived  in  the  following  terms. 

That  an  accion  of  dette  be  mayntend  ayenst  hur,  to  be 
conceived  after  the  custom  of  the  seid  cite. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  382. 
6t.  To  understand. 

"I  haue  no  kynde  knowyng"  [natural  understanding], 

quod  I,  "to  conceyue  alle  gowre  wordes, 
Ac  if  I  may  lyue  and  loke  I  shal  go  lerne  bettere." 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vlii.  57. 

Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz.  .  .  .  Can  you 

love  the  maid  1  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 

7.  To  become  pregnant  with;  bring  into  exis- 
tence in  the  womb  in  an  embryonic  state. 
She  hath  also  conceived  a  son  iu  her  old  age.  Luke  i.  36. 
A  sinful  man,  coTweived  and  bom  in  sin. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

8t.  To  generate;  give  rise  to;  bring  iato  exis- 
tence. 

Sory  we  are  that  .  .  .  ther  should  any  differance  at  all 
be  conceived  betweene  us. 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  62. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  in  a  mental  image ; 
have  or  form  a  conception  or  idea ;  have  appre- 
hension; think:  with  o/. 

I  can  better  conceive  of  them  with  my  mind,  than  speak 
of  them  with  my  tongue. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  88. 

Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in  their  own  na- 
tures ;  conceive  of  things  completely  in  all  their  parts. 

Watts,  Logic. 
2t.  To  hold  an  opinion :  with  of. 

The  griev'd  commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me ;  let  it  be  nois'd 
That  through  our  intercession  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  L  2. 

3t.  To  understand. 

Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  il  4. 
4.  To  become  pregnant. 

Thou  Shalt  cmiceive,  and  bear  a  son.  Judges  siii.  3. 

conceiver  (kon-se'v6r),  n.    One  who  conceives. 

Though  hereof  prudent  symbols  and  pious  allegories  be 
made  by  wiser  corxeivers,  yet  common  heads  will  fly  unto 
superstitious  applications.         Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

concelebratet  (kon-sel'e-brat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  con- 
eelebratus,  pp.  of  concelebrare  (>  P.  concSlebrer 
=  Sp.  Pg.  concelebrar),  celebrate  together,  < 
com-,  together,  +  celebrare,  celebrate :  see  cele- 
brate.]   To  celebrate  together.    Sherwood. 

Wherein  the  wives  of  Amnites  solemnly 
Concelebrate  their  high  feasts  Bacchanall. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  u.  231. 

concentt  (kon-senf),  n.  [<  L.  concentus,  har- 
mony, <  con'cinere,  pp.  "concentus,  sing  together, 
<  com^,  together,  +  canere,  sing:  see  cant^, 
chant]     1.   Concert;  concord,  especially  of 

sounds;  harmony. 

Your  music  .  .  . 
Is  your  true  rapture  :  when  there  is  concent 
In  face.  In  voice,  and  clothes.  ... 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  lu.  2. 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pui-e  concent. 

Milton,  Solemn  Music,  1.  6. 


concentrated 

2.  Consistency;  accordance. 

Abram  (saith  Master  Broughton  in  his  Concent  [of  Scrip- 
tures]) was  borne  sixtie  yeeres  later  then  the  common  ac- 
count. Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  108- 
In  concent  to  his  own  principles.  Bp.  Atterbury. 
concentt  (kon-senf),  V.  t.     [<  concent,  n.]    To 
cause  to  accord;  harmonize. 

Such  Musicke  is  wise  words,  with  time  concented. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  2. 

concenter,  concentre  (kon-sen'ter),  v.;  pret. 
ajTxdpp.  concentered,concenired,ppT.concentering, 
concentring.  [=  D.  concentreren  =  Gr.  concentri- 
ren  =  Dan.  koncentrere  =  Sw.  koncentrera,  <  P. 
concentrer^^Sp.  Pg.  concentrar=lt.  concentrare, 
<  L.  as  if  *concentrare,  <  L.  com-,  together,  + 
*centrare,  center  (found  once  in  LL.  pp.  centra- 
tus,  centered,  central),  <  centrum,  center:  see 
center^.]  I.  trans.  To  draw  or  direct  to  a  com- 
mon center ;  bring  together ;  concentrate ;  cen- 
ter; focus. 

That  Providence  who  .  .  .  concentres  all  the  variety  of 
accidents  into  his  own  glory. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  L  274. 
My  breast 
Concentres  all  the  terrors  of  the  Universe. 

Wordsworth,  The  Borderers,  ii. 
By  no  other  intellectual  application  is  the  soul  thus  re- 
fiected  on  itself,  and  its  faculties  concentred  in  such  inde- 
pendent, vigorous,  unwonted,  and  continuous  energy. 

Sir  W,  Hamilton^ 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  Int.  to  vi. 

II.  intrans.  To  converge  to  or  meet  in  a  com- 
mon center ;  combine  or  conjoin  in  one  object ;. 
center;  focus. 

God,  in  whom  all  perfections  concentre. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  Sermons,  I.  xii- 

concentftllt  (kon-sent'ful),  a.     [<  concent  +■ 
-ful.]    Harmonious;  concordant. 
So  concentfvX  an  harmony. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  295, 

concentralization  (kon-sen'''tral-i-za'shou),  n. 
[<  con-  +  centralization.]  The'act  of  bringing- 
or  the  state  of  being  brought  to  or  toward  a- 
common  center.     [Eare.] 

Employing  the  word  concentralization  to  express  the  de- 
gree of  the  drawing  together  as  we  come  back  toward  the- 
center  from  an  outward  position,  we  may  say  that  concen- 
tralization proceeds  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances. Poe,  Eureka. 

concentrate  (kon-sen'trat  or  kou'sen-trat),  v. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  concentrated,  ppr.  concentrating. 
[<  L.  as  if  *concentratus,  pp.  of  *concentrare .-. 
see  concenter.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  bring  or  draw 
to  a  common  center  or  point  of  union ;  cause 
to  come  close  together ;  bring  to  bear  on  one 
point;  direct  toward  one  object;  focus:  both 
in  literal  and  in  figurative  uses. 

He  hastily  concentrated  his  whole  force  at  his  own  camp. 

Motley. 

Love  and  all  the  passions  concentrate  all  existence  aroun(^ 
a  single  form.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  320. 

Cologne  Cathedral,  the  last  of  the  great  mediseval  works, 
remained  unfinished  while  the  whole  energies  of  Europe- 
were  concentrated  upon  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 
Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  265. 

Hence — 2.  To  intensify  the  action  of,  as  by- 
bringing  it  to  bear  upon  one  point;  render 
more  intense  the  properties  of,  as  by  remo-ving 
foreign  weakening  or  adulterating  elements; 
specifically,  in  chem.,  to  render  more  intense  or 
pure  by  removing  or  reducing  the  proportion 
of  what  is  foreign  or  inessential;  rectify. 

Spirit  of  vinegar  concentrated  amd  reduced  to  its  great- 
est strength.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

3.  In  mining,  to  separate  (ore  or  metal)  from 
the  gangue  or  rock  -with  which  it  is  associated 
in  the  lode.    See  dress,  5  (e). 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  approach  or  meet  in  or 
around  a  common  poipt  or  center:  as,  the 
clouds  rapidly  concentrated  in  a  dense  mass. — 
2.  To  become  more  intense  or  pure.  See  I.,  2. 
concentrate  (kon-sen'trat  or  kon'sen-trat),  a. 
and  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *coneentratus :  see  the  verb.] 
I.  a.  Eeduced  to  a  pure  or  intense  state ;  con- 
centrated. 

II.  n.  That  which  has  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  purity  or  concentration  by  the  removal 
of  foreign,  non-essential,  or  diluting  matter. 

This  sand,  before  going  to  waste,  was  treated  on  a  con- 
centrator ;  and  from  the  product  or  concentrate  the  greater 
part  of  escaped  gold  could  have  been  extracted  by  chlorine. 

Science,  V.  419. 

concentrated  (kon-sen'tra-ted  or  kon'sen- 
tra-ted),  p.  a  [Pp.  of  concentrate,  v.]  1, 
Brought  to  a  common  point  or  center. —  2.  In- 
creased in  strength  or  purity  by  concentration :: 
as,  a  concentrated  solution  of  morphia;  concen- 


concentrated 

trated  sulphuric  acid. — 3.  In pathol.,  applied 
to  the  pulse  when  there  is  a  contracted  condi- 
tion of  the  artery. — 4.  In  cool.,  brought  toge- 
ther in  one  region  of  the  body,  and  more  or  less 
combined :  said  of  organs  and  parts.  Thus,  the 
limbs  and  nervous  ganglia  iu  the  myriapods  are  distributed 
over  all  the  segments,  but  in  tlie  insects  they  are  princi- 
pally concentrated  iu  the  head  and  thorax.  This  concen- 
tration is  characteristic  of  the  higher  grades  of  develop- 
ment.— Concentrated  aJum.  See  alum. 
concentration  (kon-sen-tra'shon),  «.  [=  F. 
concentration  =  Sp.  concentracion  =  Pg.  concen- 
tracao  =  It.  concentra^ione,  < L.  as  if  *concentra- 
tio{n-),  <  *concentrare,  concentrate :  see  concen- 
trate.^  The  act  of  concentrating,  (a)  The  act 
of  collecting  or  combining  into  or  about  a  central  point ; 
the  act  of  directing  or  applying  to  one  object ;  the  state  of 
being  brought  from  several  or  all  directions  to  a  common 
point  or  center,  or  into  one  mass  or  group :  as,  the  co7i- 
centratiim  of  troops  in  one  place ;  the  concentration  of 
one's  energies. 

It  is  customary  to  talk  of  a  Platonic  philosophy  as  a  co- 
herent whole,  that  may  be  gathered  by  concentration  from 
his  disjointed  dialogues.  De  Quiricey,  Plato. 

Abroad  it  [the  recovered  strength  of  the  monarchic  sys- 
tem] resulted  from  the  concentration  of  great  territorial 
possessions  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  kings. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  299. 
<&)  Specifically,  the  voluntary  continuous  direction  of 
thought  upon  an  object;  close  attention. 

The  evidence  of  superior  genius  is  the  power  of  intel- 
lectual concentration.  B.  R.  Haydon. 

The  word  "Attention"  in  its  commoner  meaning,  as  a 
voluntary  prompting  to  concentration  of  mind,  expresses 
a  great  deal,  but  not  everything.  Th^re  is  concentration 
from  mere  excitement,  painful  and  pleasurable,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  attention  under  the  wiU,  although  the 
two  shade  into  one  another.       A.  Bain^  Mind,  XII.  173. 

(c)  In  ckem.,  the  act  of  increasing  the  strength  of  fluids 
by  volatilizing  part  of  their  water.  The  matter  to  be  con- 
centrated must,  therefore,  be  less  readily  evaporated  than 
water,  as  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  solutions  of 
alkalis,  etc.  (d)  In  metal.,  the  separation  of  the  metallif- 
erous and  valuable  portions  of  the  contents  of  a  vein,  or 
mineral  deposit  of  any  kind,  from  the  gangue.  Bringing 
the  ore  into  the  proper  condition  of  purity  for  the  smelter 
is  generally  called  dressing,  but  sometimes  the  word  con- 
cenlration  is  used  in  this  sense,  (e)  In  dynamics,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  value  of  any  quantity  at  any  point  in  space  over 
its  mean  value  within  an  infinitesimal  sphere  described 
about  that  point  as  a  center,  this  excess  being  divided  by 
one  tenth  of  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  This 
is  the  same  as  the  negative  of  the  result  of  operating 
with  Laplace's  operator  upon  the  quantity.  The  concen- 
tration of  the  potential  of  gravity  is  proportional  to  the 
density  of  the  gravitating  matter  at  the  point  considered. 
(/)  In  biol.,  specifically,  the  tendency  in  descendants  to- 
ward the  inheritance  of  characters  at  earlier  stages  of 
growth  than  those  in  which  such  characters  first  made  their 
appearance  in  the  ancestors  of  any  given  series.  Hyatt. 
concentrative  (kon-sen'tra-tiv),  a.  [<.  concen- 
trate +  -iveJ]  Tending  to  concentrate;  char- 
acterized by  concentration. 

A  concentrative  act,  or  act  of  attention. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xiv. 

People  of  exquisitely  nervous  constitution,  of  variable 
moods  and  abnormally  concentrative  habit. 

Mind  in  Nature,  1. 139. 

concentrati'veness  (kou-sen'tra-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  faculty  of  concentrating  ;  spe- 
cifically, '  in  phren.,  one  of  the  propensities 
seated  in  the  brain,  which  gives  the  power  of 
fixing  the  whole  mind  or  attention  upon  a  par- 
ticular subject.     See  cut  under  phrenology. 

I  possessed,  even  as  a  child,  a  large  share  of  what  phre- 
nologists call  concentrativenesg.  The  power  of  absorption, 
of  self-forgetfulness,  was  at'the  same  time  a  source  of  de- 
light and  a  torment. 

B.  Taylor,  Home  and  Abroad,  2d  ser.,  p.  435. 

concentrator  (kon'sen-tra-tor),  n.  [<  concen- 
trate +  -or.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  con- 
■centrates. —  2.  Jix^rearms :  (o)  A  wire  frame 
or  other  device  iu  which  the  shot  are  placed  in 
the  cartridge  to  hold  them  together  when  dis- 
«ha^ed  from  the  gun,  and  which  thus  serves 
to  effect  close  shooting.  (6)  A  device  which  can 
be  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  bore  of  a  shot- 
gun, slightly  narrowing  it,  to  concentrate  the 
shot  when  they  are  discharged. — 3.  In  mining, 
the  name  frequently  given,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  to  any  complicated  form  of 
machine  used  in  ore-dressing,  or  in  separating 
the  particles  of  ore  or  metal  from  the  gangue 
or  rock  with  which  they  are  associated. 

-concentre,  v.    See  concenter. 

concentric  (kou-sen'trik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
concentrik  =  F.  concentrique  =  Sp.  concMrico 
=  Pg.  It.  eoHCentrico  (cf .  G-.  concentrisch  =  Dan. 
concentrisk),  <  ML.  concentricus,  <  L.  con-,  to- 

f  ether,  +  centrum,  center :  see  con-  and  centric.'] 
.  a.  Having  a  common  center:  as,  concerttric 
■circles,  spheres,  etc. 

I  often  compare  not  you  and  me,  but  the  sphere  in 
which  your  revolutions  are,  and  my  wheel ;  both  I  hope 
^^onceniric  to  God.  Donns,  Letters,  iv. 

Concentric  circles  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 

Newton,  Opticks. 
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Concentric  arcs,  bundle,  engine,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
— Concentric  structure,  in  mineral.,  an  arrangement 
of  parallel  layers  around  a  common  center,  as  in  agate. 


conceptional 

organ  or  a  cavity  which  incloses  reproductive 
bodies,  usually  spores,  with  or  without  special 
spore-cases :  applied  without  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  spores,  whether  sexual  or  asexual. 
In  SjphcBrioidece  (of  Fungi  imper/ecti)  the  conidial  spores 
are  borne  on  short  threads  within  couceptacles ;  in  pyreno- 
mycetous  fungi  the  conceptacle  (perithecium)  contains 
spores  in  asci  (thecse) ;  in  Floride(BXved  algse)  either  cysto- 
carpic  spores  or  tetraspores  may  be  contained  in  coucep- 
tacles; in  fVcfflccte  (rock-weeds,  etc.)  antheridia  contain- 
ing antherozoides,  and  obgonia  containing  obspores,  are 
formed  in  conceptacles.  The  sporangium,  as  of  ferns,  was 
formerly  included  under  this  term,  but  it  is  now  rarely 
used  in  that  sense.    Also  conceptaculum,. 

conceptacula,  n.    Plural  of  conceptaeulum. 

conceptacular  (kon-sep-tak'u-la^,  a.  [<  con- 
ceptaeulum -^  -arS.]  Consisting  of  or  relating 
to  conceptacles. 

conceptaeulum  (kon- Sep- tak'u-lum),  n. ;  pi. 
conceptacula  (-la).  [KL.]  Same  as  concepta- 
cle, 2. 

conceptibilityt  (kon-sep-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  eon- 
ceptiSle-  (see  -bility) ;  =  F.  coneepUMUti,  etc.] 
The  quality  of  being  conceivable.     Cudivorth. 

conceptiblet  (kon-sep'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  con- 
ceptihle  =  Pg.  concepMvel  (cf.  It.  cone^ibile),  < 
L.  conceptus,  pp.  of  concipere,  conceive:  see  con- 
ceive and  -i6te.]  Capable  of  being  conceived; 
conceivable;  intelligible. 

Attributes  .  .  .  easily  conceptible  by  us. 

SirM.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankmd. 

conception  (kon-sep'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  concep- 
tioun,  -doun,  -don,  <  Oi'.  conception,  F.  concm- 
tion  =  Sp.  concepcion  =  Pg.  coneepgao  =  H. 
concezione  (also  concepigione,  concepi^one),  <  L. 
conceptio(n-),  a  comprehending,  a  collection, 
composition,  an  expression  (LL.  also  syllable), 
also  a  becoming  pregnant,  <  concipere,  pp.  con- 
ceptus, conceive :  see  conceive.']  1.  The  act  or 
power  of  conceiving  iu  the  mind,  or  of  forming 
a  concept ;  that  which  is  conceived  in  the  mind, 
(a)  A  product  of  the  imaginative  or  inventive  faculty. 

The  conAieptions  of  its  poets,  the  creations  of  its  sculptors. 

J.  Caird. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  perfection  of  art  in 
Greece  is  to  be  largely  traced  to  those  ctytuieptions  of  the 
dignified  and  beautiful  iu  man  with  which  the  Greek  mind 
was  filled.  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  74. 

(6)  In  phiios. :  (1)  The  act  of  conceiving  or  of  forming  a 
concept,  or  the  concept  itself ;  a  notion.  [Latin  conceptio 
was  used  in  this  sense  by  Boethius.) 

The  most  uncivilised  parts  of  mankind  have  some  way 
or  other  climbed  up  into  the  conception  of  a  god. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  viii. 

All  thought  is  a  comparison,  a  recognition  of  similarity  or 
difference ;  a  conjunction  or  disjunction  ...  of  its  ob- 
jects. In  Conception,  that  is,  in  the  forming  of  concepts 
(or  general  notions),  it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  at- 
tributes. Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  i. 

Conception  means  both  the  act  of  conceiving  and  the  ob- 
ject conceived.  .  .  .  Now  this  is  a  source  of  great  vague- 
ness in  our  philosophical  discussions.  .  .  .  For  the  act  of 
conceiving,  the  term  Con/ieption  should  be  employed,  and 
that  exclusively.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  iii. 

Conception  we  regard  equally  as  an  occurrence  in  con- 
sciousness ;  and,  though  we  suppose  it  U>  take  place  in  the 
absence  of  any  object  at  the  time  affecting  the  senses,  we 
practically  separate  in  our  thoughts  the  conceived  content 
or  object  from  the  conception,  and  Imagine  it  vaguely  as 
residing  elsewhere  than  in  consciousness. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  68. 

(2)  Improperly,  the  faculty  of  reproductive  imagination. 
D.  Stuart,  (o)  Thought,  notion,  or  idea,  in  a  loose  sense: 
as,  you  have  no  coTweptixm  how  cleVer  he  is. 

But  a  religion  whose  object  was  the  tnith  was  at  this 
time  so  unknown  a  thing  that  a  pagan  magistrate  could 
have  no  conception  of  it  but  as  a  new  sect  of  philosophy. 
Warburton,  Works,  IX.  i. 

2t.  A  fanciful  thought ;  a  conceit. 

Full  of  conceptimis,  points  of  epigram,  and  witticisms. 
Dryden,  Ded.  of  Tr.  of  Juvenal. 

3.  The  act  of  becoming  pregnant ;  the  begin- 
ning of  pregnancy;  the  inception  of  the  life  of 
an  embryo;  hence,  figuratively,  beginning; 
origination. 

I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  cmceptim. 

Gen.  iii.  M. 

Joy  had  the  like  c(m£epti<m  in  our  eyes. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  L  2. 

High  living  generates  a  fuUness  of  habit  unfavorable  to 

conception.  N.  A.  Bev.,  CXXXIX  421. 

False  conception,  in  pathol.,  conception  in  which,  in- 
stead of  a  well-organized  embryo,  a  misshapen  fieshymass 
is  formed;  a  mole.— Immaculate  conception.  Seeini- 
raacitiate.— Negative  conception,  a  notion  formed  only 
indirectly  by  means  of  a  negation.— Order  of  the  Con- 
ception, an  order  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century  "V 
some  of  the  nobles  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  com- 
mon to  Germany  and  Italy. =Syn.  Image,  apprehension, 
sentiment,  view. 

I.  Male  Conceptacle,  containing  numerous  antheridia  attached  to  nftTlrPntinnn  WlrnTl-afiT^'filinn  oH  /7  f — It.  COW- 
branching  threads  or  tissues  of  the  frond.  2.  Female  Conceptlcle  ^""V"*"?*'??'''  '•'^Sl'-Sep  Snon-ai;,  a.  L_  iU  <'i"> 
containing  globose  bodies  (oBgonia)  whose  contents  are  divided  into      CeZtOnale,  \  LiXj.  COnCeptlOnuUS,  \  Ij.  COnC&ptmX'llr), 

S'Se«£X'.!'?S'i?SlSSa'^c7KV^^n'dTJ,''mou°u;ofS^    Conception:  see  eoneepUon.]    Pertain^toor, 

conceptacle.    (Highly magnified.)  haVlUg  the  natUTC  Of  a  COnCeptiOU  Or  UOtiOIl. 


Concentric  Structure,  in  polished  agate. 

II.  n.  One  of  a  number  of  circles  or  spheres 
having  a  common  center.      [Eare.] 

We  know  our  places  here,  we  mingle  not 
One  in  another's  sphere,  but  all  move  orderly 
In  our  own  orbs ;  yet  we  are  all  concenirics. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  1. 

concentrical  (kon-seu'tri-kal),  a.     Same  as 
concentric.    Boyle;  Ariuthnoi. 
concentrically  (kon-sen'tri-kal-i),  adv.      In  a 
concentric  manner;  around  a  common  center; 
so  as  to  be  concentric. 

Eight  series  of  holes,  placed  concentrically  to'  the  same 
circle  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 

Blasema,  Sound,  p.  125. 

COncentricatet  (kon-sen'tri-kat),  v.  t.  [<  con- 
centric +  -ate^.]  To  concentrate.  Quoted  by 
Latham. 

concentricity  (kon-sen-tris'i-ti),  n.  [<  concen- 
tric +  -ity.]     The  state  of  being  concentric. 

COncentualt  (kon-sen'tu-al),  a.    [<  L.  concentus 

{concentu-)  (se^e  concent)  4-  -al.']    Harmonious; 

accordant. 

This  consummate  or  concentual  song  of  the  ninth  sphere. 

T.  Warton,  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

concentus  (kon-sen'tus),  n.  [L.,  harmony, 
symphony:  see  concent.]  1.  In  old  church 
music,  all  that  part  of  the  service  sung  by  the 
whole  choir,  as  hymns,  psalms,  halleluiahs, 
etc.,  in  contradistinction  to  accentus,  the  part 
sung  or  recited  by  the  priest  and  his  assistants 
at  the  altar. — 3.  Harmony ;  consonance  in  part- 
music  for  different  instruments. 

concept  (kon'sept),  n.  [=  F.  concept  =  Sp.  co»- 
cepto  =  Pg.  conceito  =  It.  concetto  =  D.  Q-.  con- 
cept =  Dan.  Sw.  koncept,  <  L.  conceptus,  a 
thought,  purpose,  also  a  conceiving,  etc.,  <  con- 
cipere, pp.  conceptus,  take  in,  conceive:  see 
conceive.  Hence  also,  through  OF.  and  ME., 
mod.  E.  conceit,  q.  v.]  A  general  notion ;  the 
predicate  of  a  (possible)  judgment ;  a  complex 
of  characters ;  the  immediate  object  of  thought 
in  simple  apprehension.  Conception  is  applied 
to  both  the  act  and  the  object  in  conceiving; 
concept  is  restricted  to  the  object. 

The  term  concept  was  in  common  use  among  the  older 
philosophical  writers  in  English,  though,  like  many  other 
valuable  expressions  of  these  authors,  it  has  been  over- 
looked by  our  English  lexicographers. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  iii. 

For  the  object  of  conception,  or  that  which  is  conceived, 
the  term  concept  should  be  used. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  iii. 

The  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  think- 
ing is  knowledge  by  means  of  concepts,  while  concepts,  as 
predicated  of  possible  judgments,  refer  to  some  repre- 
sentation of  an  object  yet  undetermined. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  by  Miiller  (Mac- 
[miUan,  1881),  II.  61. 

Apprehensive  concept.  See  apprehensive. — Higher 
concept,  in  logic,  a  more  abstract  concept. 
conceptacle  (kon-sep'ta-kl),  n.  [=  F.  concep- 
tacle (in  sense  2),  <  'L.' conceptaeulum,  <  conci- 
pere, pp.  conceptus,  contain,  conceive :  see  con- 
ceive, a.  receptacle.]  1.  That  in  which  any- 
thing is  contained ;  a  vessel ;  a  receiver  or  re- 
ceptacle. Woodward. — 2.  In  hot. :  (a)  Origi- 
nally, as  used  by  Linnseus,  a  follicle — that  is,  a 
fruit  formed  of  a  single  carpel  dehiscing  by  the 
ventral  suture.     (6)  In  lower  cryptogams,  an 
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There  is  movement  In  the  whole  vocabulary  of  language, 
from  the  designation  of  what  is  coarser,  grosser,  more  ma- 
terial, to  the  designation  of  what  is  finer,  more  abstract 
and  coTiceptional,  more  formal. 

Whitne7j,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  90. 

conceptionalist  (kon-sep'shon-al-ist),  n.  [< 
conceptional  +  -««*.]    Same  as  conceptualist. 

conceptionist  (kgn-sep'shon-ist),  n.  [<  concep- 
tion +  -ist.']    Same  as  conceptualist.    Coleridge. 

conceptioust  (kon-sep'shus),  a.     [<  conception 
+  -ous.']    Apt  to  conceive ;  fruitful. 
Thy  fertile  andcmuieptious  womb.   Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

conceptism  (kon'sep-tizm),.  n.  [<  concept  + 
-ism.]  In  rhet.,  the  expression  of  general  or 
vague  notions ;  a  style  of  writing  in  which  more 
may  be  meant  than  is  directly  expressed ;  am- 
biguousness  through  double  meaning.  See  ex- 
tract. 

His  [Quevedo's]  phrases  are  of  set  purpose  charged  with 
a  double  meaning,  and  we  are  never  sure  on  reading 
whether  we  have  taken  in  all  that  the  author  meant  to 
convey.  Conceptimn  is  the  name  that  has  been  given  to 
this  refinement  of  thought,  which  was  doomed  in  time  to 
fall  into  the  ambiguous  and  equivocal. 

Bncyc.  Brit,  XXIL  360. 

conceptivse  (kon-sep-ti've),  n.  pi.    Seeferice. 
conceptive  (kon-sep'tiv),  a.     [=  F.  conceptif, 
<  L.  eonceptivus,  <  conceptus,  pp.  of  concipere, 
conceive :  see  conceive.^    1.  Capable  of  conceiv- 
ing mentally. 

The  alleged  inconceivableness  of  a  minimum  or  a  limit 
...  is  not  due  to  an  arrest  of  the  conceptive  power,  but  a 
bafHing  of  it.  B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol. 

With  a  c(mceptive  imagination  vigorous  beyond  any  in 
his  generation,  .  .  .  he  [Carlyle]  wants  altogether  the  plas- 
tic imagination,  the  shaping  faculty. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  126. 
2.  Capable  of  conceiving  physically. 

The  uterine  parts  .  .  .  may  be  reduced  into  a  comeep- 
iive  constitution.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  7. 

conceptual  (kgn-sep'Ju-al).  a.  [=  P.  concep- 
tmel,  <  NL.  *conceptualis,  \  L.  conceptus  {con- 
ceptu),  concept :  see  concept  and  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  conception,  mental  or  physical. 

Every  conAieptual  act  is  so  immediately  followed  as  to 
seem  accompanied  by  a  nomenclatory  one. 

Whitn^,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  139. 

conceptualism  (kon-sep'tu-al-izm),  ».  [=  F. 
conceptualisme  =  Sp.  Pg.  "coriceptualismo,  <  NL. 
'conceptibolism/us,  <  *conceptualis:  see  conceptual 
and  ■ism.']  The  psychological  doctrine  that  the 
meaning  of  a  general  class-name,  as  horse,  red, 
etc.,  can  be  fully  represented  in  thought  or 
be  actually  present  to  consciousness :  opposed 
both  to  realism  and  to  nominalism,  it  is  mainly 
an  English  doctrine,  and  Locke  is  the  most  celebrated  ad- 
vocate of  the  opinion.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  some 
of  the  opinions  concerning  universals  held  in  the  middle 
ages,  under  the  impression  that  the  questions  then  at 
issue  were  the  same  as  that  discussed  by  the  English 
philosophers. 

Dr.  Brown  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  conceptualism  as 
held  by  Locke  and  others.  He  admits  that  we  can  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  no  general  notion  of  the  common  attri- 
bute or  attributes  which  constitute  a  class ;  but  he  asserts 
that  the  generality,  which  cannot  be  realized  in  a  notion 
of  the  resembling  attribute,  is  realized  in  a  notion  of  the 
resemblance  itself.         Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xjtxvi. 

conceptualist  (kon-sep'tu-al-ist),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
ceptualiste  =z  Sp.  tg.  conceptualista,  <  NL.  *con- 
eeptuaUsta,  <  *concept'aalis :  see  conceptvM  and 
4st.']  One  who  holds  the  psychological  opinion 
called  conceptualism. 

The  older  Conceptualists  .  .  .  assert  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  a  triangle  neither  equilateral  nor  rectangular, 
—but  both  at  once.        Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xxxvi. 

conceptualistic  (kon-sep"tu-a-lis'tik),  a.  [< 
conceptualist  +  ■4c.']  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  conceptualism. 

concern  (kon-sem'),  v:  t.  [<  F.  eoncemer  =  Sp. 
Pg.  eoncernir  =  It.  concernere,  concern,  touch, 
belong  to,  <  ML.  crnicernere^  belong  to,  regard, 
LL.  mix,  mingle,  as  in  a  sieve,  <  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, -I-  cernere,  separate,  sift,  observe,  =  Grr. 
Kptveiv,  separate  (>  ult.  E.  crisis,  critic,  etc.),  = 
Skt.  Y  Tear,  kir,  pour  out,  scatter :  see  certain, 
eriUc,  etc.,  and  ef.  decern  (>  ult.  depree,  etc.), 
discern  (>  ult.  discreet,  discrete,  discriminate, 
etc.),  excern  (>  ult.  excrete,  excrement),  secern  (> 
iiti,.  secret,  secrete,  ete.).]  1.  To  relate  or  pertain 
to;  have  an  intimate  relation  to  or  connection 
with. 

Preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Acts  xxviii.  31. 

2.  To  affect  the  interest  of;  have  interest  for; 
be  of  importance  to. 

It  concerns  the  State  of  England  to  look  at  this  time  into 
the  State  of  France.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  377. 

Our  wars  with  Prance  have  affected  us  in  our  most  ten- 
der interests,  and  concerned  us  more  than  those  with  any 
other  nation.  Addison,  State  of  the  War. 

To  this  reasoning  I  am  not  concerTied  to  raise  any  objec- 
tion. Mind,  IX.  80. 
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3.  To  interest;  busy;  occupy;  engage:  used 
reflexively  or  in  the  passive  voice:  as,  to  con^ 
cern  one's  self  in  the  afEairs  of  others;  I  was 
not  concerned  in  that  transaction. 

Being  a  layman,  I  ought  not  to  have  concerned  myself 
with  speculations  which  belong  to  th  e  prof ession.  Dryden. 

My  father,  whilst  he  was  concerned  in  the  Turkey  trade, 
had  been  three  or  four  times  to  the  Levant. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  3. 

4.  To  disturb;  make  uneasy  or  anxious;  cause 
disquiet  to;  trouble:  generally  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple: as,  to  be  deeply  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  a  friend. 

Here  we  first  heard  of  the  Death  of  Constant  Falcon,  for 
whom  Captain  Brewster  seemed  to  be  much  concerned. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  110. 

In  one  compressing  engine  I  shut  a  sparrow,  without 
forcmg  any  air  in,  and  in  an  hour  the  bird  began  to  pant, 
and  be  concerned,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  to  be 
sick.  Berkam. 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  in  so  much 
wretchedness  and  disgrace.    Addison,  Spectator,  No.  117. 

5t.  To  confuse  with  drink;  slightly  intoxicate : 
iu  the  past  participle. 

Not  that  I  know  his  Heverence  was  ever  concern'd  to  my 
knowledge. 

Smft,  Mary,  the  Cook-maid,  to  Dr.  Sheridan. 
A  little,  as  you  see,  concerned  with  liquor. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Artevelde,  II.,  ill.  3. 
=  S3m.  2.  To  interest,  touch,  affect. 
concern  (kon-sem'),  n.    [<  concern,  v.]    1.  That 
which  relates  or  pertains  to  one ;  matter  of  con- 
cernment; business;  affair. 

Let  it  Storm  and  Thunder,  Hail  and  Snow, 
'Tis  Heav'n's  Concern. 

Conffreve,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  ix.  2. 
Exposing  the  private  concerns  of  families. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

2.  Interest;  matter  of  importance;  that  which 
affects  one's  welfare  or  happiness. 

'Tis  all  mankind's  concern  that  he  should  live.  Dryden, 
Since  you  have  the  end. 
Be  that  your  sole  concern,  nor  mind  those  means 
No  longer  to  the  purpose ! 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  98. 

3.  SoUoitous  regard;  solicitude;  anxiety;  agi- 
tation or  uneasiness  of  mind;  disturbed  state  of 
feeling;  trouble. 

Why  all  this  concern  for  the  poor  ?    We  want  them  not. 


Maria  has  somehow  suspected  the  tender  concern  I  have 
for  your  happiness.       Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

With  a  face  of  concern,  [he]  advised  me  to  give  up  the 
dispute.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 

4.  An  establishment  or  firm  for  the  transaction 
of  business;  a  manufacturing  or  commercial 
establishment;  a  business  house. 

When  the  State,  directly  or  by  proxy,  has  thus  come  into 
possession  of,  or  has  established,  numerous  concerns  for 
wholesale  production  and  for  wholesale  distribution,  there 
will  be  good  precedents  for  extending  its  function  to  re- 
tail distribution.  H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  39. 

5.  A  material  object,  especially  one  that  is  com- 
plicated or  large ;  a  contrivance :  with  a  touch 
of  depreciation.     [Colloq.] 

The  hackney-coach — agreat,  lumbering,  square  concern. 

Dickens. 
=SyTl.  3.  Solicit'ude,  etc.  (see  care);  Concern  at,  aboitt,/or 
(see  unconcerned) ;  carefulness,  thoughtfulness. 

concernancet,  concernancyt  (kon-ser'nans, 
-nan-si),  n.  [=  Sp.  concernencia,  <  OF.  *con- 
cernance  (=  It.  concernenga),  <  concernant,  ppr. 
of  eoncemer,  concern :  see  concern,  v.,  and  -ance, 
-ancy,  and  of.  concerning, prep.]  Concern;  busi- 
ness; import. 

The  concemancy,  sir?  why  do  we  wrap  the  gentleman 
in  our  more  rawer  breath?  Shah.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

concerned  (kon-sernd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  concern, 
v.]  1 .  Having  or  manifesting  disquietude ;  un- 
easy; troubled;  anxious:  as,  she  watched  his 
movements  with  a  concerned  look  or  feeUng; 
he  was  concerned  about  his  prospects. — 3.  A 
euphemism  for  damned.     [U.  S.] 

That's  a  concerned  ugly  fix,  and  how  we'll  ever  get  out 
of  it  is  more  than  I  know. 

Southern  Lit.  Messenger,  March,  1851. 

concernedly  (kon-ser'ned-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
cerned manner ;'  with  anxiety  or  solicitude. 

concernedness  (kon-ser'ned-nes),  n.  The  state 

of  being  concern eii. 

Earnestness  and  concernedness. 

Abp.  Sharp,  Sermons,  vl.  xi. 

COncerningt  (kon-ser'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
concern,  v.}    An  affair  of  importance ;  concern ; 

business. 

We  shall  write  to  you. 
As  time  and  our  concemings  shall  importune. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  1. 1. 

COncerningt  (kon-s6r'ning)  ,p.a.  [Ppr.  of  con- 
cern, v.]  Having  interest  or  moment ;  impor- 
tant. 
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The  Holy  Spirit  .  .  .  would  instruct  them  in  so  concern- 
ing an  issue  of  public  affairs. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  166. 
So  great  and  so  concerning  a  truth.  South. 

concerning  (kon-s6r'ning),  prep.  [Prop.  ppr. 
of  concern,  i)., "after  F.  concernant  (=  Sp.  con- 
cerniente  =  Pg.  It.  concernente),  ppr.,  similarly 
used.  Gf.  touching,  regarding,  respecting,  and 
other  quasi-prepositions  of  participial  form.] 
Pertaining  to ;  regarding;  with  relation  to ;  as 
to;  about. 

I  have  accepted  thee  conceminfi  this  thing  also,  that 
I  will  not  overthrow  this  city,  for  the  which  thou  hast 
spoken.  Gen.  xix.  21. 

,     I  am  free  from  all  doubt  concerning  it.  TUlotson. 

concernment  (kqn-s6rn'ment),  n.  [<  concern  + 
■^ment.]  1.  A  tJiing  in  wHich  one  is  concerned 
or  interested;  concern;  affair;  business;  in- 
terest. 

They  thought  the  matter  .  .  .  weighty  and  general  to 
the  concernment  of  all  the  country. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  385. 

The  great  concernment  of  men  is  with  men.  Locke. 

Propositions  which  extend  only  to  the  present  life  are 
small,  compared  with  those  that  have  influence  upon  our 
everlasting  concernments.    Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

2.  The  state  or  fact  of  concerning  or  affecting 
one's  interest  or  happiness ;  importance ;  mo- 
ment. 

It  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the  Church  and  Com- 
monwealth, to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  Bookes  demeane 
themselves  as  well  as  men.       Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  5. 
Let  every  action  of  concernment  be  begun  with  prayer. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  407. 
Much  business  of  a  trifling  nature  and  personal  concern- 
ment withdraws  their  attention  from  matters  of  great  na- 
tional moment. 

Washington,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  I.  282. 

3.  The  state  of  being  concerned  or  occupied; 
interference ;  participation. 

He  married  a  daughter  to  the  earl,  without  any  other  ap- 
probation of  her  father  or  concemrrtent  in  it  than  suffer- 
ing him  and  her  to  come  into  his  presence.       Clarendon. 

4.  The  state  of  being  concerned  or  anxious ; 
concern;  solicitude;  anxiety. 

We  cannot  so  speedily  recollect  om-selves  after  a  scene 
of  great  passion  and  concernment,  as  to  pass  to  another  of 
mirth  and  humour,  and  to  enjoy  it  with  any  relish. 

Dryden,  Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

The  Lord  had  taken  care  that  we  should  not  forget  her, 
and  those  with  her:  for  he  had  raised  and  begotten  an 
heavenly  concernment  in  our  souls  for  her  and  them. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

concert  (kon-sfert'),  «.  [<  F.  concerter,  <  It.  con- 
certare  =  Sp.  Pg.  concertar,  concert,  contrive, 
adjust,  appar.  <  L.  concertare,  contend,  contest, 
dispute,  debate  (hence,  appar.,  in  later  use,  con- 
fer, arrange  by  conference,  concert,  ete.),<  com-, 
with,  +  certare,  contend,  <  cernere  (pp.  certus, 
cretus,  var.,  as  adj.),  separate,  etc. :  see  con- 
cern, v.,  and  certain.  The  sense  of  'arrange, 
bring  to  agreement,'  though  arising  naturally 
from  that  of  '  debate,'  is  by  some  regarded  as 
connecting  the  verb  with  L.  consertus,  pp.  of 
conserere,  join,  fit,  unite  (also  contend,  join  bat- 
tle), <  com-,  together,  +  severe,  join,  connect: 
see  series.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  contrive  and  ar- 
range mutually ;  construct  or  adjust,  as  a  plan 
or  system  to  be  pursued,  by  conference  or 
agreement. 

The  two  rogues,  having  concerted  their  plan,  parted 
company.  Defoe,  CoL  Jack. 

When  Gloucester  reached  Northampton  he  met  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  and  coruierted  with  him  the  means  of  over- 
throwing the  Wydvilles.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  360. 

2.  To  plan;  devise. 

A  commander  had  more  trouble  to  concert  his  defence 
before  the  people  than  to  plan  the  operations  of  a  cam- 
paign. Burke,  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society. 

The  enterprise  was  ill  concerted. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  97. 

3.  In  music,  to  arrange  (a  piece  of  music)  for 
several  voices  or  instruments. — 4.  [From  the 
noun  concert.]    To  sing  in  concert.     [Kare.] 

And  we,  with  Nature's  heart  in  tune. 
Concerted  harmonies. 

Motherwell,  Jeanie  Morrison. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  in  concert:  with  with. 
[Eare.] 

The  ministers  of  Denmark  were  appointed  to  concert 
with  Talbot.  Bp.  Burnet. 

concert  (kon'sert),  n.  [=  D.  (J.  concert  =  Dan. 
Sw.  honcert,  a  (musical)  concert,  <  F.  concert, 
=  Sp.  conderto  =  Pg.  concerto,  <  It.  concerto 
(also  spelled  conserto,  as  if  connected  with  L. 
conserere :  see  etym.  of  verb),  agreement,  union, 
harmony,  concert,  etc. ;  from  the  verb :  see  com- 
eert,  v.]  1.  Agreement  of  two  or  more  in  a 
design  or  plan ;  combination  formed  by  mutual 
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communication  of  opinions  and  views;  accor- 
dance in  a  scheme  or  enterprise ;  harmony. 

All  these  discontents  .  .  .  have  arisen  from  the  want 
of  a  due  communication  and  amcert.  Swift. 

Individual  resistance  is  too  feehle,  and  the  difficulty  of 
concert  and  co-operation  too  great,  ...  to  oppose,  suc- 
cessfully, the  organized  power  of  government. 

Calhoun,  Works,  I.  61. 

2.  In  music :  (a)  A  set  of  instruments  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  different  sizes :  as,  a  concert 
of  viols.  Also  consort.  (6)  A  public  perform- 
ance of  music  in  whioli  several  singers  or  in- 
strumentalists, or  both,  partioijjate ;  especially, 
one  in  which  the  program  consists  of  detached 
numbers:  also  applied  to  the  performance  of 
an  oratorio,  but  not  of  an  opera,  (c)  The  har- 
monious combiaation  of  two  or  more  voices  or 
instruments. 

Compositions,  called  playhouse  or  act  tunes,  were  writ- 
ten and  played  in  concert,  and  not  in  unison  as  formerly. 
Stainer  and  Barrett,  Diet,  of  Musical  Terms,  p.  363. 

(d)  A  concerto — Caft  concert.  See  c<tft.— Dutch 
concert,  a  concert  in  which  each  one  sings  his  own  song 
at  the  same  time  that  his  neighbor  sings  his ;  or  a  concert 
in  which  each  one  sings  a  verse  ol  any  song  he  pleases, 
some  well-known  chorus  being  sung  after  each  verse. 

COncertante  (kon-char-tan'te),  a.  and  n.  [It., 
ppr.  of  eoncertare,  form  a  concert :  see  concert, 
«.]     I.  a.  In  music,  agreeing ;  harmonious. 

H.  ».  In  music:  (a)  A  composition  suita- 
ble for  a  concert.  (6)  A  composition  for  two 
or  more  solo  voices  or  instruments,  with  ac- 
companiment for  the  organ  or  orchestra,  so 
constructed  that  each  of  the  solo  voices  or  in- 
struments comes  into  prominence  in  turn,  (c) 
A  composition  for  two  or  more  solo  instruments 
without  orchestra.— Concertante  parts,  in  orches- 
tral music,  parts  for  solo  instruments.  —  Concertante 
style,  that  style  of  composition  which  affords  the  per- 
former opportimity  for  a  brilliant  display  of  skill.  See 
concerto, 

concertationt  (kon-ser-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
certatio{n-),  <  eoncertare,  pp"  concertatus,  con- 
tend: see  concert,  V.']    Stnfe;  contention. 

After  the  coTicertation,  when  they  could  not  agree,  the 
king,  coming  between  them  both,  called  away  the  bishops 
from  the  monks.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  215. 

concertativet  (kon-s6r'ta-tiv),  a.     [<  L.  concer- 

tativus,  <  eoncertare,  pp.'  concertatus,  contend: 

see   concert,  v.,  concertation.2     Contentious ; 

quarrelsome.    Bailey. 
concerted  (kgu-s6r'ted),  p.  a.     [Pp.  of  concert, 

4).]     1.   Mutually  agreed  upon,  contrived,  or 

planned. 
Poetry  was,  in  all  appearance,  previous  to  any  concerted 

plan  of  worship.  Goldsmith,  Origin  of  Poetry. 

On  ^concerted  day  a  simultaneous  insurrection  took  place 

throughout  the  Provinces.       Pregcott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  iv. 

2.  Brought  into  connection  or  relation;  con- 
nected by  a  plan. 

A  dream  may  let  us  deeper  into  the  secret  of  Nature 
than  a  hundred  concerted  experiments. 

Emerson,  Nature,  p.  81. 

3.  In  music,  arranged  in  parts  for  several 
voices  or  instruments,  as  a  trio,  a  quartet,  etc. 

To  obtain  artistic  effect,  .  .  concerted  pieces  need  in- 
terspersing with  solos. 

H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  437. 

concert-grand  (kon'sert-grand),  n.  A  grand 
pianoforte  of  power  and  brilliancy  sufficient  for 
use  in  a  large  haU  or  with  an  orchestra.  [Col- 
loq.] 

concertina  (kon-s6r-te'na),  n.  [Nil.,  <  It.  con- 
certo, a  concert,  harmony:  see  concert,  v.l  A 
musical  instrument  invented  by  Professor 
Wheatstone,  the  principle  of  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  accordion,  it  is  composed  of  a  bel- 
lows, with  two  faces  or  ends,  generally  polygonal  in  shape, 


on  which  are  placed  the  various  stops  or  studs,  by  the 
action  of  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  free  metallic  reeds 
that  produce  the  sounds. 
concertino  (kon-char-  or  kon-ser-te'no),  n.  and 
a.  pt.,  dim.  of  concerto  :  see  concerto,  concert, 
».]    I.  n.   In  music,  a  small  concerto. 

II.   a.  In  music,  employed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  concerto:  as,  a  violino  concertino. 
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concertion  (kon-s6r'shon),  n.  [<  concert,  «.] 
Concert ;  contrivance  ;  adjustment.  Toung. 
[Eare.] 

concert-master  (kon'sert-mas'ter),  n.  [Gr. 
concertmeister.']  The  first  violinist  of  an  orches- 
tra; the  leader. 

concertment  (kon-sert'ment),  n.  [<  concert  + 
-ment.1  The  act  of  concerting.  B.  Pollok. 
[Rare.] 

concert-music  (kon'sert-m1i"zik),  n.  Secular 
music,  vocal  or  instramental,  of  decided  tech- 
nical elaboration,  and  suited  to  performance 
in  a  large  auditorium:  usually  of  one  or  few 
movements  or  parts,  and  thus  mfferent  from  an 
opera,  oratorio,  or  similar  extended  work :  dis- 
tinguished from  chamber-music  and  church  music. 

concerto  (kon-char'-  or  kon-s6r't6),  n.  [It. :  see 
concert,  V.']  Id.  music:  (a)  A  concert.  [Eare.] 
(ft)  Same  as  concertante.  (c)  A  composition 
for  two  or  more  solo  instruments  of  the  same 
or  of  a  different  kind :  as,  Bach's  concerto  for 
four  pianos ;  Handel's  concerU  grossi  for  two 
violins  and  violoncello  soli,  with  accompani- 
ment for  a  stringed  orchestra.  Such  concertos 
are  called  double,  triple,  etc.,  according  to  the 
number  of  solo  instruments,  (d)  A  composi- 
tion, usually  in  symphonic  form,  written  for 
one  principal  instrument  (occasionally  for  more 
than  one),  with  accompaniment  for  a  large  or 
small  orchestra,  and  intended  to  display  the 
ability  of  a  solo  performer. 

concert-piece  (kon'sert-pes),  «.  A  musical 
work,  usually  instrumental,  suitable  for  per- 
formance in  a  concert. 

concert-pitch  (kon'sert-pich),  n.  In  mv,sic,  the 
pitch  used  in  tuning  instruments  for  concert 
use.    See  pitch. 

concessible  (kon-ses'i-bl),  a.  [=  Pg.  conces- 
sivel  =  It.  concessiMle,  <  ML.  concessibilis,  <  L. 
concessus,  pp.  of  concedere,  concede :  see  con- 
cede and  -ifcZe.]  Capable  of  being  conceded  or 
granted.     [Eare.] 

It  was  built  upon  one  of  the  most  concessible  postula- 
tums  in  Nature.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  157. 

Their  claim,  we  can  now  all  see,  was  just,  .  .  .  though 
.  .  .  difficult  to  render  clear  and  concessible. 

Carlyle,  Cromwell's  Letters,  II.  44. 

concession  (kgn-sesh'on),  n.  [=  D.  Moncessie  = 
G.  concession  =  Dan.  Ikonsession,  <  F.  concession 
=  Ft.  concession  =  Sp.  concesion  =  Pg.  conces- 
sao  =  It.  concessione,  <  L.  concessio(n-),  <  conce- 
dere, pp.  concessus,  concede,  grant :  see  concede.'] 
1.  The  act  of  conceding,  granting,  or  yielding: 
usually  implying  a  demand,  claim,  or  request 
from  the  party  to  whom  the  grant  is  made. 

The  concession  of  these  charters  was  in  a  parliamentary 
way.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law.  of  Eng, 

I  hate,  where  I  looked  for  a  manly  furtherance,  or  at 
least  a  manly  resistance,  to  find  a  mush  of  concession. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  191. 

Specifically — 2.  In  argumentation,  the  yield- 
ing, granting,  or  allowing  to  the  opposite  party 
of  some  point  or  fact  that  may  bear  dispute, 
with  a  view  to  gain  some  ulterior  advantage,  or 
to  show  that,  even  when  the  point  conceded  is 
granted,  the  argument  can  be  maintained. 

The  fallacy  lay  in  the  immense  concession ,  that  the  bad 
are  successful ;  that  justice  is  not  done  now. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

3.  The  thing  or  point  yielded  5  a  grant.  Specifi- 
cally applied  to  grants  of  land,  privileges,  or  immunities 
made  by  government  to  individuals  or  companies  to  en- 
able or  encourage  them  to  undertake  public  enterprises,  as 
to  construct  railways,  canals,  etc. 

A  gift  of  more  worth,  in  a  temporal  view,  was  the  grant 
to  the  king  of  the  cruzada,  the  excusada,  and  other  conces- 
sions of  ecclesiastical  revenue.  Prescott. 
A  Frenchman  has  obtained  the  concession  [the  privilege 
of  making  the  Suez  Canal],  and  it  may  be  executed  by 
French  engineers  and  French  workmen.  Edinlmrgh  Rev. 
[In  parts  of  the  United  States  acquired  from  Spain  and 
Mexico  it  is  used  in  a  much  broader  sense,  and  includes 
entries  of  land  and  warrants  of  survey  or  location ;  any 
designation  of  public  land  by  the  government  as  assigned 
to  private  ownership  or  occupation.] — ^e  Concessions 
in  U.  S.  hist.,  the  political  privileges  granted  to  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Jersey  by  the  proprietors  Berkeley  and  Car- 
teret in  1664-5,  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
province  until  1702,  or,  as  the  colonists  claimed,  until  the 
revolution. 

concessionary  (kon-sesh'on-a-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[<  concession  +  -ary'>- ;  =  F.  conc'essionnaire,  etc.] 
I.  a.  Given  by  indulgence  or  allowance;  of  the 
nature  of  a  concession :  as,  a  concessionary  priv- 
ilege.    [Eare.] 

n.  n. ;  pi.  concessionaries  (-riz).  A  person  to 
whom  a  privilege  or  concession  has  been  grant- 
ed ;  a  concessioner. 

concessioner  (kon-sesh'on-to),  n.  [<  concession 
+  -erl.  Cf.  concessionary.]  One  who  obtains 
or  desires  to  obtain  a  concession,  as  a  grant  of 
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land,  or  a  privilege  or  immunity  of  some  kind  • 
a  concessionary. 

concessionist  (kon-sesh'on-ist),  n.  [<  conces- 
sion +  -ist.]  One  who  makes  or  favors  conces- 
sions.    Quarterly  Bev. 

concessive  (kon-ses'iv),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  con- 
cessivus,<.  L.  concessus,  pp.  of  concedere,  concede : 
see  concede.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  con- 
taining a  concession  or  an  admission,  as  the 
surrender  of  some  disputed  or  disputable  point. 
—  2.  Specifically,  in  gram.,  markmg  or  stating 
a  condition  as  sometmng  which  may  be  granted 
without  destroying  a  conclusion :  as,  a  conces- 
sive particle ;  a  concessive  sentence,  a  concessive 
sentence  consists  of  a  concessive  clause  and  an  adverea- 
tive  clause,  often  introduced  by  an  adversative  particle : 
as,  though  he  slay  me  (or,  he  may  slay  me,  or,  let  him  Slav 
me),  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 
II.  n.  A  particle  implying  concession.   Seel, 

concessively  (kgn-ses'iv-U),  ado.  By  way  of 
concession  or  yielding;  by  way  of  admitting- 
what  may  be  disputable. 

Some  have  written  rhetorically  and  concessively,  not  con- 
troverting but  assuming  the  question. 

Sir  T.  Brovmc,  Tulg.  Err.,  iii.  12. 

concessory  (kgn-ses'o-ri),  a.     [<  L.  as  if  *core- 
cessorius,<.  concessus,  pp.  of  concedere,  concede: 
see  concede.]   Conceding;  permissive.    [Rare.] 
These  laws  are  not  prohibitive,  but  concessory. 

Jer.  Taylor,  llule  of  Conscience,  iii.  2. 
concetet,  »•    -Aji  obsolete  spelling  of  conceit. 
concetti,  n.    Plural  of  concetto. 
concettism  (kon-chet'tizm),  n.     [<  concetto  + 
-dsm.]     The  use  of  affected  wit  or  concetti. 


concetto  (kon-chet'to),  n. ;  pi.  concetU  (-ti). 
[It.,  =  conceit,  q.  v.]  A  piece  of  affected  wit; 
an  ingenious  thought  or  turn  of  expression;  a. 
conceit. 

A  kind  of  counter-taste  founded  on  surprise  and  curios- 
ity which  .  ,  .  may  be  expressed  by  the  concetto. 

Shenstme. 
He  [Thoreau]  seeks,  at  all  risks,  for  perversity  of  thought, 
and  revives  the  age  of  concetti  while  he  fancies  himself 
going  back  to  a  preclassical  nature. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  202. 

conch  (kongk),  n.  [=  F.  conque  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
concha  =  It.  conca,  <  L.  concha,  <  Gr.  ndyxv, 
a  mussel,  cockle,  shell,  also  a  shell-like  thing  or 
cavity,  as  the  hollow  of  the  ear,  a  niche,  a  can- 
opy over  an  altar,  an  apse,  the  knee-pan,  etc., 
also  Kdyxog,  in  like  senses  (see  conchus),  =  Skt. 
ganWia  (>  chanlfi,  q.  v.),  a  shell:  see  eoei*, 
cooJcle^,  and  coach.]  1.  A  shell  of  any  Mud. 
Orient  pearls  which  from  the  conchs  he  drew. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  x. 

2.  Specifically,  a  large  marine  shell,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Strombu^  gigas,  sometimes 
called  fountain-shell,  from  its  use  in  gardens. 
Conchs  have  been  much  used  as  instruments  of  call,  pro- 
ducing a  very  loud  sound  when  blown.  Often  called  cond^ 
shell. 

At  that  instant,  however,^  the  blast  of  a  flsh-dealer'fl- 
conch  was  heard,  announcing  his  approach  along  the 
street.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 

3.  A  spiral  shell  fabled  to  have  been  used  hy 
the  Tritons  as  a  trumpet,  probably  of  the  Mud 
now  constituting  the  genus  Triton,  and  used 
as  a  musical  instrument  in  the  South  Sea  isl- 
ands.   Also  conch-i 


One  of  them  kept  blowing  a  large  coTich-sheU,  to  which 
a  reed  of  two  feet  long  was  fixed.  Cook,  Voyages,  VI.  iii  1. 

4.  A  trumpet  in  the  form  of  a  sea-shell.   Also 

called  Triton' s-horn. —  5.  The  external  portion. 

of  the  ear;  the  concha. — 6.  In  arch.,  the  plain, 

ribless,  concave  surface  of  a  vault  or  penden- 

tive ;  the  semidome  of  an  apse ;  the  apse  itself. 

See  apse.    Also  called  concha. 

The  conch  or  apse  before  which  stood  the  high  altar. 

UUman. 

7.  [Also  written  conk,  conck,  honk.]  (a)  One 
of  the  lower  class  of  inhabitants  of  the  Bahar 
mas,  and  of  the  keys  on  the  Florida  reef:  so 
named  from  their  extensive  use  of  the  flesh 
from  conchs  as  food. 

The  aforesaid  postmaster,  a  stout  conch,  with  a  square- 
cut  coatee  and  red  cape  and  cuffs.  JIf,  Scoti. 

The  white  Americans  form  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  Key  West,  the  remainder- 
being  Bahama  negroes,  Cuban  refugees,  and  white  natives 
of  the  Bahamas  and  their  descendants,  classified  here  un- 
der the  general  title  of  Conchs. 

Circular  No.  8,  Wa/r  Dept.,  May  1, 1876,  p.  1«- 

(b)  One  Of  an  inferior  class  of  white  inhahi- 
tants  of  some  parts  of  North  Carolina, 
concha  (kong'ka), «. ;  pi.  corecfew  (-ke).  [L.cot- 
clia,  a  shell :  see  conch.]  1.  In  anat.  and  mot-  ■ 
(a)  The  outer  ear;  the  pinna  of  the  ear;  the 
auricle ;  especially,  the  shell  of  the  ear,  the 
hollowed  part  within  the  antihelix,  leading 
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into  the  meatus.  See  out  undgr  ear.  (6)  A 
shell  of  bone,  or  a  bone  like  a  shell ;  a  turbi- 
nated bone. — 2.  Same  as  eonch,  6. — 3.  [MXi.,  > 
OF.  conque.']  An  old  dry  measure  of  Gascony 
and  Navarre,  about  5  pecks,  Winchester  mea- 
sure— Concha  inferior,  the  inferior  turbinated  bone ; 
the  maxilloturbinal.— Concha  superior,  concha  me- 
dia, the  superior  and  middle  turbinated  bones,  togetlier 
making  the  ethmoturbinal. 

Conchacea  (kong-ka'se-a).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
concha,  a  shell  (see  conch),  +  -acea.2  In  De 
BlainviUe's  arrangement  (1824),  a  family  of  bi- 
valve moUusks,  approximating,  but  more  com- 
prehensive than,  Lamarck's  Concha,  containing 
numerous  genera  now  distributed  in  several 
families. 

Concliae  (kong'ke),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  con- 
cha, a  shell :  see  oonch.^  1 .  A  group  of  bivalve 
moHusks.  (a)  In  the  "Systema  Naturse"  of  Linnieus, 
the  section  of  the  Testacea  comprising  the  bivalves.  (6) 
In  lamarck's  system  of  conohology  (1809-1818),  a  family 
of  dimyarian  Conchifera,  composed  of  the  genera  Venus, 
Cylherea,  Cyprina,  Venericardia,  Cyrena,  Galathea,  and 
Oyeias.  (c)  In  Deshayes's  system,  a  group  limited  to  the 
genera  Cyprina,  Astarte,  and  Venus. 
3.  \l.  c]  Plural  of  concha. 

Oonchariidse  (kong-ka-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coiicharium  +  -idm.\  A  family  of  tripyleau 
radiolarians,  with  a  fenestrated  shell,  destitute 
of  radial  spicules,  and  composed  of  two  smooth 
hemispherical  or  lenticular  valves,  the  edges  of 
which  usually  interlock  by  rows  of  teeth :  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Coneharium. 

Concharium  (kong-ka'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Koyx^pcov,  dim.  of  ndyxv,  a  shell:  see  conch.J 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Conchariidce. 

conchate  (kong'kat),  a.  [=  Sp.  conchado,  < 
NL.  conehatus,  <  L.  concha,  a  shell :  see  conch 
and  -afei.]    Same  as  concmform.   M.  C.  CooJce. 

conchi,  n.    Plural  of  conchus. 

Oonchldse  (kong'ki-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  <  L.  concha, 
a  shell  (see  conch),  +  ■idw.']  A  family  name 
proposed  by  Broderip  (1839)  for  the  Conchm  of 
Lamarck  and  the  Conchacea  of  De  Blainville. 

conchifer  (kong'ki-fer),  n.  [<  NL.  conchifer, 
<  L.  concha,  shell,  +  ferre  =  E.  iear^.l  A  mol- 
lusk  of  the  class  Conchifera. 

Conchifera  (kong-kif'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  conchifer,  shell-bearing:  see  conchifer. 1 
1.  In  Lamarck's  system  of  classification,  head- 
less moUusks  with  bivalve  shells :  a  loose  syn- 
onym of  Lamellibranchiata,  but  including  the 
brachiopods,  which  are  now  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent class.  Disencumbered  of  the  brachiopods,  the 
Conchifera  correspond  to  the  Acephala  testacea  of  Cuvier, 
or  to  the  La/mellifyrjinchiata  of  De  Blainville  and  modern 
naturalists.  Also  called  dmchophora,  Acephala,  Endoce- 
phala,  Lipoccphala-,  and  Pelecypoda. 
3.  In  Gegenbaur's  system  of  classification,  one 
of  two  primary  divisions  of  the  MoUusca;  the 
MoUusca  of  authors  in  general,  exclusive  of  the 
Placophora  or  chitons. 

What  led  me  most  to  unite  all  the  MoUusca,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Chitonidae,  into  one  great  division,  to  which 
I  have  given  the  name  Conchifera,  was  the  consideration 
that  we  mast  recognize  the  great  significance  of  the  shell 
as  affecting  the  whole  organization  of  these  animals. 

Qegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  316. 

conchiferous  (kon^-kif 'e-ms),  a.  [As  conchifer 
+  -OMB.]  1.  Provided  with  a  shell,  as  a  mol- 
lusk;  testaceous. —  2.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Conchifera;  bivalve,  as  a 
moUusk ;  lamelUbranohiate. 

The  conchiferous  or  bivalve  Acephala. 

R.  Garner,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  S.,  II.  679. 

3.  Bearing  or  containing  shells:  as,  '^conchif- 
erous deposits,"  Darwin.  ' 

conchiform  (kong'ki-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  concha,  a 
shell,  +  forma,  shape.]  Shell-shaped ;  espe- 
cially, shaped  like  one  valve  of  a  bivalve  shell ; 
specifically,  in  entom.,  semicircular  and  con- 
cavo-convex, as  the  tegulse  or  wing-oovers  in 
most  Symenoptera.    Also  conchate. 

conchinamine  (kong-kin'a-min),  n.  [<  *con- 
china,  a  transposition  ol'dnchona,  +  amine.'] 
Same  as  quinidamine. 

conchinine  (kong'ki-nin),  n.  [<  *conchina,  a 
transposition  of  cinchona,  +  ■me^.']    Same  as 
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conchitic  (kong-kit'ik),  a.  [<  conchite  +  -ic] 
Composed  of  sheUs ;  containing  shells  in  abun- 
dance :  applied  to  limestones  and  marbles  in 
which  the  remains  of  sheUs  are  a  noticeable 
feature.    Page. 

Conchoderma  (kong-ko-der'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Koyxri,  shell,  -t-  dfpjua,  skin.]  A  genus  of 
barnacles,  of  the  family  Lepadidm:  same  as 
Otion.  C.  virgata  is  a  species  often  found  at- 
tached to  ships.  C.  dorsalis  is  a  Caribbean 
form. 

Conchoecia  (kong-ke'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  k&yxv, 
a  shell,  +  oZ/cof,  home.]  A  genus  of  ostra- 
code  crustaceans,  of  the  family  Ealocypridw, 
or  constituting  the  type  of  a  family  Conchce- 
ciid<B.  C.  oitusata,  a  British  species,  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Conchoeciidse  (kong-ke-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Conchceeia  +  Adw^  A  family  of  ostracodes, 
named  from  the  genus  Conchoecia. 

concho-grass  (kon'oho-gras),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  Panicum  Texanum,  a  Texan 
grass  which  is  now  cultivated  in  the  south- 
ern United  States  and  found  to  yield  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  forage. 

conchoid  (kong'koid),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  con- 
choiUe  =  It.  concoide  =  Sp.  concdide,  <  Gr.  koj- 
Xoudijq,  <  Kdyxv,  a  shell,  -k-  eldof,  form.]  I.  n.  A 
plane  curve  invented  by  one  Nicomedes,  proba- 
bly in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  and 
defined  by  him  as  such  that  if  a  straight  line 
be  drawn  from  a  certaitt  fixed  point,  called  the 


Conchoids  of  Nicomedes. 
MN  is  tlie  asymptote;  P  is  the  pole.    The  highest  and  lowest 
branches  form  one  conchoid  havm?  a  crunode  at  P.     The  branches 
nearest  the  asymptote  form  a  conchoid  having  an  acnodc  at  P.    The 
dotted  curves  indicate  the  conchoid  with  a  cusp  at  P. 

Ijole  of  the  curve,  to  the  curve,  the  part  of  the 
line  intercepted  between  the  curve  and  a  fixed 
line  (now  called  its  asymptote)  is  always  equal 
to  a  fixed  distance.  The  conchoid  was  used  to  facili- 
tate the  duplication  of  the  cube.  Its  Cartesian  equation  is : 
m2  j/2  =  (p  -  j/)2  (a;2  +  j/2). 

It  is  a  curve  of  the  fourth  order  and  of  the  sixth  class,  im- 
less  it  has  a  cusp  at  P,  when  it  is  of  the  fifth  class.  It  has  a 
double  point  at  the  pole,  and  meets  its  asymptote  at  four 
consecutivepoints  at  infinity.    It  has  two  branches. 

II.  a.  Same  as  conchoidal. 

Its  [serpentine's]  hardness  being  about  3,  and  with  a 
coTUihoid  or  splintery  fractxu*e. 

S.  G.  Williains,  Applied  Geology,  p.  8. 

conchoidal  (kong-koi'dal),  a.  [<  conchoid  + 
-al;  =F.  conchoidal,  eta. 2  in.  mineral.,  hamug 
convex  elevations  and  concave  depressions  like 


conchiolin  (kong-ld'o-Un),  n.  [<  L.  concha,  a 
shell,  -f-  io(dim)  +  -ol  +  -j«2.]  The  organic 
residuum  of  a  shell  left  after  removal  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  by  acids.    Also  conchy oUn. 

This  was  evidently  originally  a  soft  Embryonic  Shell  com- 
posed of  conchiolvn,  and  not  of  calcareous  matter  as  in  the 
Ammonoidea. 

A.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1884,  p.  326. 

conchitef  (kong'Mt),  n.  [<  Gr.  kojx^ttk,  a  shelly 
marble  (lit.  shell-like),  <  Kdyxv,  shell.]  A  fossil 
conch  or  shelL     Bp.  Nicolson. 


Conchoidal  Fracture,  in  obsidian. 

shells:  applied  principally  to  such  a  surface 
produced  by  fracture,  as  exemplified  in  ob- 
sidian. 

Custards  ...  in  which  every  stroke  of  the  teaspoon  left 

a  smooth  conchoids  surface  like  the  fracture  of  chalcedony. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  vii. 

Concholepas  (kong-kol'e-pas),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
marck), <  Gt.  K6yxrj, 
shell,  +  /leirdf,  a  Um- 
pet.]  Agenusofgas- 
tropodous  moUusks, 
of  the  family  Bucci- 
nidte  or  whelks,  hav- 
ing a  limpet-like 
shell,  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  aperture. 
The  only  species  is 
,     ,  ,       ^       .  C.  peruviana,  of  the 

America,  along  which  it  is  extensively  used  for 
food. 

conchological  (kong-ko-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  con- 
chology  +  -ic-al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  conohol- 
ogy, or  the  scientific  study  of  shells. 
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The  space  of  open  sea  running  north  and  south  of  the 
west  coast  [of  America]  separates  two  quite  distinct  cotj- 
chological  provinces.     Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  II.  163. 

conchologist  (kong-kol'o-jist),  M.  1.  One  versed 
in  conohology. — 2.  A  name  of  the  carrier-shells 
(family  Phoridce),  from  their  often  attaching 
other  shells  to  the  margins  of  their  whorls  as 
they  grow.  Also  called  mineralogist.  See  cut 
under  carrier-shell. 

conohology  (kong-kol'o-ji),  n.  [=  Sp.  concho- 
logia,iO:v.  «;oj';t'7,  a  shell,  +  -Xoyta,KMyciv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  The  science  of  shells  and  shell-fish. 
The  word  came  into  use  when  moUusks  were  chiefly  stud- 
ied with  reference  to  their  shells.  Since  increased  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  structure  of  the  soft  parts  of 
moUusks,  the  term  conchology  is  frequently  replaced  by 
malacology  (which  see).  Shells  were  formerly  divided  into 
three  orders,  univalves,  bivalves,  and  multivalves,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  parts  of  which  they  are  composed. 

COnchometer  (kong-kom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  Koyxv, 
a  shell,  -t-  fiETpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  shells  and  the  angles  of  their 
spires.    Also  conchyliometer. 

conchometry  (kong-kom'e-tri),  n.  [<  COnchom- 
eter +  -^3.]  The  measurement  of  shells  or 
their  curves.    Also  conchyliometry. 

Conchophora  (kong-kof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kdyxn,  a  shell  (see  conch),  +  -^6pog,  <  ^ipetu 
=  E.  6eari.]  Same  as  Conchifera,  1.  J.  E. 
Gray,  1821. 

concnospiral  (kong-ko-spi'ral),  n.  [<  L.  concha, 
a  shell,  +  spiral.]  A  variety  of  spiral  curve 
characterizing  certain  shells.    Agassiz. 

conch-shell  (kongk'shel),  n.    Same  as  conch. 

conchus  (kong'kus),  n. ;  pi.  conchi  (-ki).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ic6yxo;,  a  shell,  the  upper  part  of  the  skull, 
the  socket  of  the  eye:  see  conch.]  1.  The 
skuU.— 2.  The  orbit  of  the  eye. 

conchylaceous,  conchyliaceous  (kong-ki-la'- 
shius,  kong-kil-i-a'shius),  a.  [<  conchylium  + 
-aceous.]  Pertaining  to  shells;  resembling  a 
shell :  as,  conchylaceoms  impressions. 

conchylia,  «.    Plural  of  conchylium. 

conchyliated  (kong-kil'i-a-ted),  a.  [<  conchyl- 
ium +  -ate^  +  -ed2.]  Derived  from  shells  or 
mollusks:  applied  to  the  coloring  matter  ob- 
tained from  shell-bearing  mollusks. 

The  conchyliated  colour  comprehended  a  variety  of 
shades,  viz.,  that  of  the  heliotropium,  as  well  as  one  of  a 
deeper  colour,  that  of  the  mallow,  inclining  to  a  full  pur- 
ple; and  that  of  the  late  violet,  this  last  being  the  most 
vivid  of  all  the  conchyliated  tints. 

M.  5.  Lowell,  Edible  British  MoUusca  (2d  ed.),  p.  203. 

COnchyliologistt  (kong-kU-i-ol'o-jist),  n.  [=  F. 
conchyUologiste  =  Pg.  conchylidlogista ;  as  con- 
chyliology  +  Ast.  Cf .  conchologist.]  An  obso- 
lete form  of  conchologist. 

conchy liologyt  (kong-kil-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  con. 
chyliologie  =  Sp.  conqmUologia  =  Pg.  conchy- 
liologia,  <  NL.  *conchyliologia,  <  Gr.  /co7;t;{>Aiov, 
conch  (see  conchylium),  -h  -Acryia,  <  Myetv,  speak: 
see  -ology,  and  cf.  conchology.]  An  obsolete 
form  of  conchology. 

conchyliometer  (kong-kil-i-om'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ncfYx^^iov,  a  shell,  +  /isrpov,  a  measure.]  Same 
as  conehometer. 

conchyliometry  (kong-Hl-i-om'e-tri),  n.  [As 
conchyliometer  +  -2/3. ]     Same  as  conchometry. 

COnchyliomorphite  (kong-kil"i-o-m6r'fit),  n. 
[<  Gr.  K.oyxp^t.ov,  a  shell,  +  uop^i},  form,  +  -ite^.] 
The  fossilized  cast  of  a  shell  from  which  the 
shell  has  disappeared. 

conchylious  (kong-kil'i-us),  a.  [<  conchylium 
+  -ous.]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  shelled 
or  testaceous  MoUusca. 

conchylium  (kong-Ml'i-um),  «. ;  pi.  conchylia 
(-a).  [=  P.  coquille  =  Sp.  conchil  (of.  ML.  con- 
chile)  =  Pg.  conchylio  =  It.  conchiglia,  cochiglia 
=  G.  conchylie  =  Dan.  Jconhylie,  <  L.  (and  ISTL.) 
conchylium,  a  shell,  <  Gr.  noyxiAiov,  dim.  of  Koy- 
Xvkr),  dim.  of  Kfyyxn,  a  shell :  see  conch,  and  of. 
cockle^.]  The  shell  of  a  mollnsk,  in  the  widest 
sense ;  a  conoh. 

conciator  (kon'si-a-tor),  n.  [As  if  ML.,  <  ML. 
conciare,  refit,  repair,  adorn,  for  *comptiare, 
var.  of  comptare,  freq.  comptitare,  adorn,  <  L. 
comptus,  elegant,  adorned:  see  compi^.]  In 
glass-manuf.,  one  who  weighs  and  proportions 
the  materials  to  be  made  into  glass. 

concierge  (P.  pron.  kon-siarzh'),  n.  [P.,  <  OP. 
concierge,  consierge,  consiarge,  concherge,  con- 
cerge,  consirge,  cumcerge  (>  ML.  concergius,  con- 
sergius,  also  concergerius,  conciergeriiis,  Sp.  con- 
serve), of  uncertain  origin;  perhaps  <  ML.  *con- 
servius,  a  keeper,  ^ardiam  or  *const  'vimn,  a 
keeping,  guarding,  irreg.  <  L.  conservare,  keep : 
see  conserve.]  In  Prance,  one  who  attends  at 
the  entrance  of  an  edifice,  public  or  private ; 
a  doorkeeper  of  a  hotel,  apartment-house,  pris- 
on, etc. ;  a  janitor,  male  or  female. 
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COnciergerie  (F.  pron.  k6n-siarzh're),  n.  [P., 
<  concierge,  doorkeeper :  see  concierge.']  In 
France,  the  room  near  the  entrance  of  a  hotel, 
apartment-house,  or  other  building  occupied 
by  the  concierge  or  janitor. 

concilia,  n.    Plural  of  concilium. 

COnciliaole^  (kgn-sil'i-a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  concilidble 
=  Sp.  concilidble  =  Pg.conciliavel  =  It.  condlia- 
Mle,  <  L.  as  if  "conciliabilis,  <  conoiliare,  concili- 
ate :  see  conciliate.']  Capable  of  being  concili- 
ated or  reconciled ;  reconcilable. 

Nor  doth  he  put  away  adulterously  who  complains  of 
causes  rooted  in  Immutable  nature,  utter  unfitness,  utter 
disconformity,  not  concUiable,  because  not  to  be  amended 
without  a  miracle.  Milton,'  Tetracbordon. 

conciliable^*  (kon-sil'i-a-bl),  n.  [=  Sp.  conoili- 
dbulo,  <  L.  condUahulum,  a  meeting-place,  <  con- 
dlivm,  a  council :  see  coundl.]  A  small  assem- 
bly ;  a  conventicle. 

Some  have  sought  the  truth  in  conventicles  and  concU- 
tables  of  hereticks  and  sectaries. 

Bacon,  Controversies  of  Church  of  Eng. 

conciliabule  (kpn-sU'i-a-biil),  n.  [<  L.  condlia- 
hulum  :  see  concilidble'^.']  Same  as  condlidble^. 
Milman.     [Rare.] 

conciliar  (kon-sil'i-ar),  a.  [=  P.  condliaire  = 
Sp.  Pg.  eoneiUar  =  It.  condliare,  <  L.  as  if  *eon^ 
ciliaris,  <  condlium,  councU :  see  council  and 
-arS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  council  or  to  its 
proceedings.    Also  eondliary. 

Henry  n.  contented  himself  with  aiding  the  conciliar 
legislation.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  389. 

There  are  at  least  three  well-known  editions  of  conciliar 
records.  N.  and  Q,,  7th  ser.,  II.  292. 

These  synodical  or  concUiar  decrees  but  burden  and 
pei-plex  questions  otherwise  hard  enough  to  discuss  and 
determine.  Contemporary  Rev,,  LI.  209. 

conciliarlyt  (kon-sil'i-ar-li),  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  a  ooionoil ;  as  by  a  council. 

Those  things  that  were  concUiarly  determined. 

Barrow,  Pope's  Supremacy. 

COnciliary  (kgn-sil'i-a-ri),  a.  Same  as  conciliar. 

By  their  authority  the  conciliary  definitions  passed  into 

law.  Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  ii.  205. 

conciliate  (kon-sil'i-at),  V.  t :  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
dliated,  TppT.'condliating.  [<  L.  condliatiis,  pp.of 
condliare  (>  P.  condlier  =  Sp.  Pg.  condliar  =  It. 
co«cJMare),brLng  together,  unite,  win  over,  <  con- 
cilium,  a  meeting,  assembly,  xmiou :  see  coundl.] 

1 .  To  overcome  the  distrust  or  hostility  of,  by 
soothing  and  pacifying  means ;  induce  friendly 
and  kindly  feelings  in;  pacify;  placate;  soothe; 
win  over. 

The  rapacity  of  his  father's  administration  had  excited 
such  univei-sal  discontent  that  it  was  found  expedient  to 
conciliate  the  nation.  Sallam, 

Each  portion,  in  order  to  advance  its  own  peculiar  in- 
terests, would  have  to  conciliate  all  others,  by  showing  a 
disposition  to  advance  theirs.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  69. 

2.  To  induce,  draw,  or  secure  by  something 
adapted  to  attract  regard  or  favor ;  win ;  gain ; 
engage. 

Christ's  other  miracles  ought  to  have  conciliated  belief 
to  his  doctrine  from  the  Jews.     Cudworth,  Sermons,  p.  69. 

Hi^  [the  Duke  of  York's]  amiable  disposition  and  excel- 
lent temper  have  conciliated  for  him  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  men  of  all  parties.        Greville,  Memoirs,  Aug.  15, 1818. 

And  any  arts  which  conciliate  regard  to  the  speaker  in- 
directly promote  the  effect  of  his  arguments. 

J)e  Quincey,  Uhetoric. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  win  over,  propitiate,  appease.  See  reconcile, 
COncilia'ting  (kon-sil'i-a-ting),  p.  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  gaining  favor;  pacifying;  mollifying; 
persuading :  as,  a  conciliating  address. 
conciliation  (kon-sU-i-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
ciliation =  Sp.  eondliaoion  =  Pg.  oonciliagao  = 
It.  condliazione,  <  L.  coneiliatioin-),  <  condliare, 
bring  together :  see  condliate.]  1.  The  act  of 
converting  from  a  state  of  jealousy,  suspicion, 
or  hostility;  the  act  of  gaining  favor  or  good 
will. 

The  house  has  gone  farther ;  it  has  declared  concilia- 
tion admissible  previous  to  any  submission  on  the  part  of 
America.  Burke,  Conciliation  with  America. 

The  Roman  method  of  conciliation  was,  first  of  all,  the 
most  ample  toleration  of  the  customs,  religion^  and  mu- 
nicipal freedom  of  the  conquered,  and  then  their  gradual 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  conqueror. 

Leclcy,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  251. 
2.  Reconciliation;  harmonizing.     [Rare.] 

St.  Austin  repeatedly  declares  the  conciliation  of  the 
foreknowledge,  predestination,  and  free  grace  of  God  with 
the  free  will  of  man  to  be  a  most  difficult  question,  intel- 
ligible only  to  few. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions  (Blackwood,  1866),  p.  622. 
Court  of  conciliation,  a  tribunal  deciding  disputes  by 
inducing  the  parties  to  agree  on  a  settlement  proposed  to 
them.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
court  of  arbitration.  The  technical  sense  of  the  tenn 
court  of  conciliation  implies  power  to  compel  a  pai'ty  to 
appear,  at  the  request  of  his  adversary,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  court  to  compose  their  differences  in  a  man- 
ner to  which  they  will  assent,  they  being  turned  over  to  a 
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judicial  court  if  they  do  not.  The  term  arlyitration  usually 
implies  a  tribunal  without  power  to  compel  attendance  of 
parties,  but  with  power,  if  parties  submit  their  controversy 
to  it,  to  decide  authoritatively. 

conciliati've  (kon-sU'i-a-tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
conciliativo;  a.s  condlidte  +  4ve.]  1.  Designed 
for  or  producing  conciliation;  reconciling;  paci- 
fying; conciliatory.  Coleridge. —  2.  Specifical- 
ly, pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  court  of 
conciliation. 

The  president  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union  consented 
in  the  latter  case  to  act  as  a  conciliative  board  of  one. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  947. 

conciliator  (kon-sU'i-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  condlia- 
teur  =  Sp.  'Pg"condliador  =  It.  condliatore, < L. 
conciliator,  <  condliare,  bring  together :  see  con- 
dliate.']  One  who  conciliates,  or  gains  by  con- 
ciliatory means. 
The  conciliator  of  Christendom. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  103. 

conciliatory  (kon-sil'i-a-to-ri),  a.  [=  P.  con- 
ciliatoire  =  Pg.  condU'atorio ;  as  condliate  + 
-ory.]  Tending  to  conciliate  or  win  confidence 
or  good  will ;  reconciling. 

The  amiable,  conciliatory  virtues  of  lenity,  moderation, 
and  tenderness  to  the  privileges  of  those  who  depend  on 
this  kingdom.  Burke,  To  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

The  Italian,  long  subject  to  tyrannical  rule,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life  if  he  excites  the  vengeful  feelings  of  a  fel- 
low-citizen, is  distinguished  by  his  conciliatory  manner. 

B,  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Soclol.,  §  431. 
=  Syn.  Winning,  pacifying. 
concilium  (kon-sil'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  concilia  (-a). 
[L. :  see  coundl.]  A  council;  an  assembly. — 
Concilium  ordinarium,  the  name  given  in  medieval  Eng- 
lish history  to  the  standing  council  of  the  king.  About 
the  fifteenth  century  it  developed  into  the  Privy  Council. 
See  privy  council,  under  council. 
concinnatet  (kon-sin'at),  v.  t.  [<L.  condnna- 
tu^,  pp.  of  condnnare,  join  fitly  together,  <  con- 
dnnus,  fitly  put  together,  well  adjusted:  see 
condnnous.]  1.  To  join  fitly  or  becomingly 
together;  make  well  connected;  choose  and 
compose  suitably. 

In  order  that  concinnated  speech  may  not  beguile  us 
from  truth.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  Int.,  p.  9. 

2.  To  clear;  purify. 

A  receit  to  trim  and  concinnate  wine. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xiv.  20. 

concinnatet  (kon-sin'at),  a.  [<  L.  condnnatus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]    Pit;  apt;  suitable. 

A  manne  of  ripe  iudgement  in  electinge  and  chosyuge 
con/iinn£Lte  termes,  and  apte  and  eloquente  woordes. 

Hall,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  5. 
concinnationf  (kon-si-na'shon),  n.     [<  L.  corir- 
dnnaMo(nr-),  <  condnnare,  join  fitly  together: 
see  concinnate,  v.]     The  act  of  making  fit,  suit- 
able, or  perfect. 
The  building,  concinnation,  and  perfecting  of  the  saints. 
Bp.  Reynolds,  The  Passions,  p.  77. 

concinnity  (kon-sin'i-ti),  ». ;  pi.  concmnities 
(-tiz).  [=  Sp.  condnidad  =  It.  condnnitd,  <  L. 
condnmta{t-)s,  <  condnnus,  fitly  put  together : 
i%& condnnous.]  1.  Fitness;  suitableness ; con- 
nectedness; harmony. 

Dr.  Henry  King's  poems,  wherein  I  find  ...  an  exact 
concinnity  and  evenness  of  fancy.    Howell,  Letters,  ii.  16. 

A  discourse  in  which  the  fundamental  topic  was  thus 
conscientiously  omitted  was  not  likely,  with  all  its  con- 
cinnities,  to  make  much  impression  upon  the  disaffected 
knights.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  359. 

Specifically — 2.  In  gram.  anArhet.,  proper  and 
consistent  adjustment  of  words  and  clauses  as 
regards  both  phraseology  and  construction; 
fitness  and  harmony  of  style. 

concinnoiis  (kon-siu'us),  a.  [<  L.  condnnus, 
fitly  put  together,  well  adjusted;  origin  ob- 
scure.] Suitable ;  agreeable ;  harmonious. 
Johnson.     [Rare.] 

COncionaryt  (kon'shio-na-ri),  a.  [<  L.  condona- 
rius,  prop,  contionarius.i  contio{n-),  an  assem- 
bly: see  condonate.]    Same  as  condonative. 

There  be  four  things  a  Minister  should  be  at ;  the  Con- 
scionary  part.  Ecclesiastical  story.  School  Divinity,  and  the 
Casuists.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  73. 

concionatet  (kon'shio-nat),  V.  i.  [<  L.  con- 
donatus,  prop,  contionatus,  pp.  of  condonari, 
contionari  (>  Pg.  condonar  =  It.  concionare), 
make  an  address,  harangue,  <  contio{n-),  im- 
prop.  c(>ndo{n-) ,  an  assembly,  contr.  of  OL.  co- 
venUo{n-)  for  conventio{n-),  an  assembly:  see 
convention.]     To  preach.    Litligow. 

concionative  (kon'shio-na-tiv),  a.  [<  condo- 
nate + -ive.']  Pertaining  to  preaching ;  suited 
to  or  used  in  preaching  or  discourses  to  pub- 
lie  assemblies.     [Rare.] 

concionatort  (kon'shio-na-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
condonador  =  It.  condonatore,i  L.  condonator, 
prop,  contionator,  <  contionari,  harangue :  see 
condonate.]  1.  A  preacher.  Cockeram, — 2.  A 
oonmion-councilman ;  a  freeman.    Wharton. 
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concionatoryt  (kon'shio-na-to-ri),  a.     [=  Pg. 

condonatorio,  <  L.  as  if  "condonatorius,  false 

reading    for    contionarius :    see    condonary.'l 

Same  as  condonative. 

Concionatory  invectives.  Howell, 

concise  (kon-sis'),  a.  [=  P.  Pr.  conds  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  con'dso,  <  L.  condsjts,  cut  off,  brief,  pp. 
of  conddere,  cut  off,  cut  short,  <  com-  +  cmdere 
cut.  Cf .,  for  the  form,  exdse^,  incise,  precise) 
and  for  the  sense,  precise.]  Comprehending 
much  in  few  words ;  brief  and  comprehensive 
in  statement :  as,  a  condse  account  of  an  event ; 
a  condse  argument. 

The  concise  style,  which  expresseth  not  enough,  but 
leaves  somewhat  to  be  understood. 

B.  Janson,  Discoveries. 
His  [Thucydides's]  history  is  sometimes  as  concise  as  a 
chronological  chart :  yet  it  is  always  perspicuous. 

Macaulay,  History. 
=S3m.  Concise,  Succinct,  Condensed,  Laconic,  Summary, 
Compendioits,  short,  terse,  pithy,  sententious,  compact! 
The  first  four  imply  fullness  of  meaning_  as  well  as  great 
brevity  ;  the  next  two  that  the  subject  ia  treated  by  ex- 
hibiting only  its  main  heads,  and  that  therefore  the  treat- 
ment is  comparatively  brief.  Concise  frequently  refers  to 
style,  and  signifies  the  expression  of  much  in  few  words ; 
succinct  is  generally  applied  to  the  matter,  the  less  im. 
portant  things  being  omitted:  thus,  a  condse  style  or 
phrase,  but  a  succinct  narrative  or  account.  Condensedie- 
lates  more  to  the  mode  of  treatment  by  which  a  matter  is 
brought  or  compressed  into  a  smaller  space  than  it  might 
have  occupied.  Laconic  is  applied  to  expressions  which 
carry  conciseness 'or  brevity  to  an  extreme.  A.summuiry 
account  gives  the  principal  points  in  the  case ;  a  compen- 
dious account  is  more  sure  than  a  summary  account  to  give 
a  complete  and  sufficient  view  of  the  subject. 

His  [Lord  Mahon's]  narration  is  very  perspicuous,  and  is 
also  entitled  to  the  praise,  seldom,  we  grieve  to  say,  de- 
served by  modem  critics,  of  being  very  concise. 

MacavZay,  Lord  Mahon's  War  in  Spain. 
A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct; 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link'd. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  235. 
A  work  of  genius  is  .  .  .  condensed  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, skill,  that  make  up  the  man. 

Woolsey,  Relig.  of  Present  and  Future. 
"His  time  has  come,"  said  the  laconic  scout,  thrusting 
the  long  barrel  of  his  rifle  through  the  leaves,  and  taking 
his  deliberate  and  fatal  aim. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxxi, 
I  shall  take  leave  of  this  island  with  a  summary  account 
of  their  [the  winds']  force  and  direction,  as  observed  by 
us  from  the  1st  to  the  8th  of  November. 

Cook,  Voyages,  III.  vi.  8. 
For  God  is  love — compendious  whole 
Of  all  the  blessings  of  a  soul. 

Byron,  Love  of  God. 

concisely  (kon-sis'li),  ado.  In  a  concise  man- 
ner ;  briefly';  in  few  words. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  though  it  was  aUnoat 
necessary — all  the  rules  of  painting  are  methodically,  con- 
cisely, and  yet  clearly  delivered  in  this  present  treatise 
which  I  have  translated. 

Dryden,  Parallel  between  Poetry  and  Paintiug. 

conciseness  (kon-sls'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  concise ;  brevity  in  statement. 

The  conciseness  of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek  orator. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Second  Misc. 
The  mysterious  conciseness  of  an  oracle. 

MacauZay,  MachiaveUi. 

concision  (kon-sizh'on),  n.  [=  P.  Conxion  = 
Pr.  condsio  =  Sj).  concision  =  Pg.  condsao  =  It. 
condsione,  conciseness,  <  LL.  condsio(n-),  a 
cutting  to  pieces,  a  mutilation,  separation,  < 
conddere,  cut  off :  see  concise.]  If.  A  division ; 
a  schism ;  a  faction ;  a  sect ;  a  separation. 

Those  of  the  concision  who  made  it  [the  division]  would 
do  well  to  consider  whether  that  which  our  Saviour  as- 
sures us^vill  destroy  a  kingdom  be  the  likeliest  way  to  set- 
tle and  support  a  church.  South,  Works,  III.,  Ep.  Bed. 
[It  is  used  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible  to  translate  the  Greek  word  KaraTo/i^,  employed 
by  SI;.  Paul  in  Phil.  iii.  2,  apparently,  instead  of  n-epironi 
for  circumcision,  as  a  contemptuous  designation  of  those 
Jews  who  relied  upon  the  mere  outward  rite  of  circum- 
cision. 

Beware  of  dogs ;  beware  of  evil  workers ;  beware  of  the 
coTicision,  Phil.  iii.  2. 

Here  he  speaks  more  strongly  and  calls  it  a  concision,  a 
mere  outward  mutilation,  no  longer  as  it  had  been,  a  seal 
of  the  covenant.  .  EUicott,  Com.  on  Phil.  iii.  2) 

2.  Conciseness. 

His  Attic  taste  had  the  singular  merit  of  giving  concisim 
to  the  perplexed  periods  of  our  early  style. 

I,  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  23. 

His  wonted  vigour  and  concision.  Brougham, 

concitationt  (kon-si-ta'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  cona- 
tacion  =  Pg.  condtagao  =  It.  condtasione,  <  L. 
condtatio{n-),  <  condtare,  pp.  condtatus,  excite : 
see  condte.']  The  act  of  stirring  up,  exciting, 
or  putting  in  motion. 

The  revelations  of  heaven  are  conveied  by  new  impres- 
sions, and  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  soul ;  whereas 
the  deceiving  spirit,  by  concitation  ot  humours,  producetn 
his  conceited  phantasm.    Sir  T,  £ro«mc,- Vulg.  Err.,  L  W- 


concitato 

concitato  (kon-che-ta'to),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  conei- 
tare,  excite:  see  conciie.\  In  mwic,  excited, 
agitated:  noting  passages  to  be  rendered  so  as 
to  produce  such  an  effect. 

concitet  (kon-«it'),  v.  t.  [=  OF.  condter  =  Sp. 
Pg.  eoncitar  =  It.  condtare,  <  L.  concitare,  move 
violently,  disturb,  excite,  <  com-,  together,  + 
eitare,  move,  stir :  see  cite,  and  cf .  exmte.']  To 
excite.     Cotgrave. 

concitizeut  (kon-sifi-zn),  n.     [<  con-  +  citizen; 

=  F.  concitoyen,  etc.    Cf.  equiv.  LL.  cond/ois, 

translating  Gr.  avji'KoXiTriQ.I    A  fellow-citizen. 

[Bare.] 

A  neighbour,  or  a  stranger,  or  a  foreigner  or  a  ccyncitizen. 

Knox,  Hist.  Keformation,  Pref. 

COnck,  n-    See  conch,  n.,  7. 

conclatuation  (kon-kla-ma'shon),  n.  [=  Pg. 
conclamagSo  =  It.  conclamazione  (cf.  OF.  con- 
darmtaUon),  <  L.  conclamatio(n-),  <  conclamare, 
pp.  conclamalMS,  cry  out  together,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, 4-  clamare,  cry  out :  see  claim\  «.]  An 
outcry  or  shout  of  many  together ;  a  clamorous 
outcry.     [Bare.] 

The  women  continue  their  lamentations ;  and  many  of 
the  females  of  the  neighbourhood,  hearing  the  corwlama- 
tion,  come  to  unite  with  them  in  this  melancholy  task. 

B.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  11.  286. 

conclave  (kon'klav),  n.  [<  ME.  conclave,  <  OF. 
concla/ve,  F.  conclave  =  Pr.  conclavi  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  conclave,  <  L.  conclave,  a  room  that  may  be 
locked,  in  ML.  the  place  of  assembly  of  the 
cardinals  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  the 
body  of  cardinals ;  <  com-,  together,  -i-  clavis,  a 
key:  see  clavis,  clef.'}  1.  Aprivate  apartment; 
particularly,  the  place  in  which  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege or  assembly  of  cardinals  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  meets  in  privacy  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pope. —  2.  The  assembly  or  meeting 
of  the  cardinals  for  the  election  of  a  pope.  For- 
merly the  pope  was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Home ;  but,  owing  to  the  violence  and  even  bloodshed 
with  which  these  elections  *  were  attended,  the  right  of 
election  "was  in  1059  vested  in  the  cardinals,  and  is  still 
exercised  by  them.  During  the  progress  of  an  election, 
which  usually  lasts  several  days,  they  and  their  attendants 
are  locked  up  and  guarded  within  the  apartments  in  the 
Vatican  occupied  by  them,  to  prevent  any  external  inter- 
ference or  influence. 

It  was  said  of  a  cardinal,  by  reason  of  his  apparent  like- 
lihood to  step  into  St.  Peter's  chair,  that  in  two  conclaves 
he  went  in  pope  and  came  out  again  cardinal. 

South,  Sermons. 

3.  The  body  of  cardinals ;  the  Sacred  College. 

I  bid  him  welcome, 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

4.  Any  private  meeting ;  a  close  assembly. 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat. 

Milton,  P.  1.,  i.  796. 
I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  agoumenos,  who 
sat  in  a  hall,  surrounded  by  a  reverend  conclave  of  his 
bearded  and  long-haired  monks. 

£.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  369. 
They  were  assembled  in  conclave  down  in  the  meadow 
on  which  the  fair  had  been  held  the  day  before. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  186. 

conclavist  (kon'kla-vist),  n.  [=  F.  eonclaviste = 
Sp.  Pg.  conclavista  =  It.  conclavista;  as  eon- 
cta/oe  +  4st.}  An  ecclesiastic  attending  upon 
a  cardinal  in  a  conclave  summoned  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pope. 

conclimate  (kon-kli'mat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
concUmatecl,/pjiT.  concUmaUng.  [<  con-  +  cli- 
mate.'] To  acclimatize.  Quarterly  Be/u.  [Bare.] 
conclude  (kon-klod'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
chided,  ypc." concluding.  [<  ME.  concluden  = 
P.  conclure  =  Pr.  coneluire  =  Sp.  Pg.  concluir 
=  It.  concludere,  concMudere,  <  L.  concludere, 
shut  up  closely,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  claudere, 
•cludere,  shut:  see  closed,  and  cf.  exclude,  in- 
clude, occlude,  preclude,  reclude,  seclude.']  I. 
trans.  1.  To  shut  up;  close  in;  inclose.  [Ob- 
solete or  poetical.] 

The  very  person  of  Christ  .  .  .  was  only,  touching  bodily 
substance,  concluded  in  the  grave. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  |  52. 
I  dreamt 
Of  some  vast  charm  concluded  in  that  star 
To  make  fame  nothing. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  end;  finish;  terminate. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  speech  of  a  counsellor 
of  state.  Bacon. 

We  cannot  be  more  wretched  than  we  are ; 
And  death  corwludes  all  misery. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  v.  3. 

8.  To  settle,  arrange,  or  determine  finally. 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  efEeminate  peace  7 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 

This  motion  was  well  liked  of  all,  but  it  was  not  thought 
fit  to  emdude  it.      Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  287. 
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4.  To  make  a  final  judgment  or  determination 
conoeming;  judge;  decide;  determine;  pro- 
nounce. 

The  law  concludes  no  man  guilty  upon  conjectures,  but 
from  the  detection  of  some  fault. 

Penn,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  vi. 
But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high. 
Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid. 

5.  Toinferordeterminebyreasoning;  deduce; 
judgeto  be  or  to  exist:  used  more  particidarly 
of  strict  and  demonstrative  inference,  but  also 
of  induction  and  hypothesis. 

Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can ; 
Or  else  coiiclude  my  words  effectual. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
No  man  can  cmmlude  God's  love  or  hatred  to  any  person 
by  anything  that  befals  him.  Tillotson. 

In  vain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye, 
Would  from  th'  apparent  What  conclude  the  Why, 
Infer  the  motive  from  the  deed,  and  show 
That  what  we  chanc'd  was  what  we  meant  to  do. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  1. 100. 

6.  To  stop  or  restrain,  or,  as  in  law,  estop  from 
argument  or  proceedings  to  the  contrary ;  oblige 
or  bind,  as  by  authority,  or  by  one's  own  argu- 
ment or  concession:  generally  in  the  passive: 
as,  the  defendant  is  concluded  by  his  own  plea. 

If  .  .  .  they  will  appeal  to  revelation  for  their  creation, 
they  must  be  concluded  by  it. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

I  do  not  consider  the  decision  of  that  motion,  upon  af- 
fidavits, to  amount  to  a  res  judicata,  which  ought  to  con- 
clude the  present  inquiry.  Chancellor  Kent. 

7t.  To  shut  up ;  refute ;  stop  the  mouth  of. 

In  all  these  temptations  Christ  c<mcluded  the  fiend,  and 
withstood  him. 
Exam,  of  W.  Thorpe,  in  Wordsworth's  EocL  Biog.,  I.  266. 

8t.  To  include. 

For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all.  Eom.  xi.  32. 

Under  these  titles  of  honour  do  I  conclude  true  lovers. 
Ford,  Honour  Triumphant, 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  close  in;  come  to  an  end. 

This  his  suttle  Argument  to  f  ast'n  a  repenting,  and  by 
that  means  a  guiltiness  of  Straflords  death  upon  the  Par- 
lament,  concludes  upon  his  own  head. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ii. 
A  train  of  lies. 
That,  made  in  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

2.  To  come  to  a  decision;  resolve;  determine; 
decide. 

They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Luoreoe  thence. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1850. 
The  forest  sages  pondered,  and  at  length 
Concluded  in  a  body  to  escort  her 
Up  to  her  father's  house  of  pride  and  strength. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  v. 

3.  To  arrive  at  an  opinion ;  form  a  final  judg- 
ment. 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom. 
Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  perform  the  act  of  reasoning;  deduce  a 
consequence  or  consequences  from  given  prem- 
ises; infer. 

For  why  should  we  the  busy  soul  believe, 
When  boldly  she  concludes  of  that  and  this? 

Sir  J.  Davids,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  Int. 

concludet,  »•  [<  conclude,  v.]  A  conclusion; 
an  ending. 

I  shaU  write  thisgenerall  leter  to  you  all,  hoping  it  will 
be  a  good  coTiclude  of  a  general,  but  a  costly  &  tedious 
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SAirfey,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  406. 

concludencet,  concludencyt  (kon-klo'dens, 
-den-si),  n.  [^  concludent  (see  -ence,  -ency) ;  =  It. 
concludema.]  Inference; logical deductionfrom 
premises;  logical  connection;  consequence. 

A  necessary  or  infallible  concludency  in  these  evidences 
of  fact.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  132. 

concludentt  (kon-klo'dent),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  con- 
chidente.  It.  also  conchviiaente,<  L.  concluden(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  concludere,  conclude :  see  conclude,  v.] 
Bringing  to  a  close ;  decisive. 

Arguments  .  .  .  highly  consequential  and  coMrfMd«re«  to 
my  purpose.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

concluder  (kgn-klo'd6r), ».  One  who  concludes. 

Not  forward  concluders  in  these  times. 

Sp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ca!sar,  p.  146. 

concludlble  (kon-kl6'di-bl),  a.  [<  conclude,  v., 
+  4ble.]  Capable  of  being  concluded  or  in- 
ferred.   Bentley. 

concluding  (kon-klo'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  con- 
clude, v.]  Final;  ending;  terminal;  closing: 
as,  the  concluding  sentence  of  an  essay — Con- 
cluding line.  Naut. :  (a)  A  small  line  secured  to  the 
middle  of  the  steps  of  stern-ladders.  (6)  A  line  leadmg 
thi-ough  the  middle  of  the  steps  of  a  Jacob's  ladder. 


conclusive 

concludin^lyt  (kon-kl6'ding-Ii),  adv.  Conclu- 
sively ;  with  incontrovertible  evidence. 

Examine  whether  the  opinion  ...  be  concluditwly  dem- 
onstrated or  not.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

conclusa,  n.    Plural  of  conclusum. 

couclusiblet  (kon-klo'zi-bl),  a.  [<  L.  conclusus, 
pp.  of  concludere,  conclude  (see  conclude,  v.),  + 
-ible.]  Capable  of  being  concluded  or  inferred ; 
determinable. 

'Tis  .  .  .  certainly  co7MjZt«i6Ze  .  .  .  that  they  will  volun- 
tarily do  this.  Hammond. 

conclusion  (kgn-klS'zhon),  n.  [<  ME.  conclu- 
sion, -ioun  =  D.  conclusie  =  Gr.  conclusion  =  Dan. 
konMusion,  <  OF.  cor^lu^ion,  F.  conclusion  =  Pr. 
eonclusio  =  Sp.  conclusion  =  Pg.  conclusao  = 
It.  coneluMone,  <  L.  conclusio{n-),  <  concludere, 
pp.  conclusus,  conclude :  see  conclude,  v.]  1. 
The  end,  close,  or  termination ;  the  fiial  part  •, 
as,  the  conchmon  of  a  journey. 

Our  friendships  hurry  to  short  and  poor  conclusions,  be- 
cause we  have  mad6  them  a  texture  of  wine  and  dreams, 
instead  of  the  tough  fibre  of  the  human  heart. 

Emerson,  Friendship. 

2.  Final  result ;  outcome ;  upshot. 

And,  the  conclu^n  is,  she  shall  be  thine : 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

3.  Determination;  final  decision. 

Ways  of  peaceable  conclusion  there  are  but  two  certain  ; 
the  one  a  sentence  of  judicial  decision,  given  by  authority 
thereto  appointed  within  ourselves ;  the  other,  the  like 
kind  of  sentence  given  by  a  more  universal  authority. 

Hooker. 

4.  A  proposition  concluded  or  inferred  from 
premises;  the  proposition  toward  which  an 
argumentation  tends,  or  which  is  established 
by  it ;  also,  rarely,  the  act  of  inference. 

That  there  is  but  one  world,  is  a  conclusion  of  Faith. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  35. 

He  granted  him  both  the  major  and  the  minor,  but  de- 
nied the  coKhclusUm.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

It  is  laudable  to  encourage  investigation,  but  to  hold 
back  conclusion.  Jeff&rsan,  Correspondence,  II.  337. 

5.  In  gram.,  that  clause  of  a  conditional  sen- 
tence which  states  the  consequence  of  the  prop- 
osition assumed  in  the  condition  or  protasis ; 
the  apodosis. —  6.  In  rJiet.,  the  last  main  divi- 
sion of  a  discourse ;  that  part  in  which,  the  dis- 
cussion being  finished,  its  bearings  are  deduced 
or  its  points  are  summed  up ;  a  peroration,  ap- 
plication, or  recapitulation. 

The  conclusion,  like  the  introduction,  deserves  special 
consideration.  ...  In  oratory  the  covjclusion  is  called  the 
peroration.  J.  De  Mille,  Ehetoric,  §§  400,  405. 

7.  An  experiment;  a  tentative  effort  for  de- 
termining anything.  [Obsolete  except  in  the 
phrase  to  try  conclusions.] 

We  practise  .  .  .  aU  conclusions  of  grafting  and  inocu- 
lating. Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 
Her  physician  tells  me 
She  hath  pursued  concluMons  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die.            Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2. 
All  the  evening  pricking  down  some  things,  and  trying 
some  cojiclusions  upon  my  viall,  in  order  to  the  inventing 
a  better  theory  of  musick  than  hath  yet  been  abroad. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  404. 

8.  In  law :  (a)  The  effect  of  an  act  by  which 
he  who  did  it  is  bound  not  to  do  anything  in- 
consistent therewith;  an  estoppel.  (6)  The 
end  of  a  pleading  or  conveyance,  (c)  A  finding 
or  determination — Conclusion  of  fact,  the  state- 
ment by  a  judge  or  referee  of  his  decision  as  to  what  are 
the  true  facts  of  the  controversy.—  Conclusion  of  law, 
the  statement  by  a  judge  or  referee  of  the  legal  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  parties  resulting  from  the  conclusions 
of  fact.—  Conclusion  to  the  country,  the  conclusion  of 
a  pleading  by  which  a  party  "puts  himself  upon  his  coun- 
try " — that  is,  appeals  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  See  country, 
6.— Fallacy  of  irrelevant  conclusion.  Seefallaey.— 
Foregone  conclusion,  (a)  Something  already  done  or 
accomplished ;  an  accomplished  fact. 

laf/o.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Otk.  But  this  denoted  a.  foregone  conclusion. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
(b)  Something'  which  is  certain  to  be  done  or  to  happen : 
as,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  will  be  elected. — 
In  conclusion,  finally;  lastly;  to  conclude;  formerly, 
in  short.— To  try  conclusions  with  a  person,  to  en- 
gage with  him  in  a  contest  for  mastery,  either  physical 
or  mental ;  struggle  for  victory  over  him,  as  in  a  discus- 
sion, a  trial  of  strength,  or  a  lawsuit.  =  Syn.  Deduction^ 
Corollary,  etc.  (see  inference),  issue,  event,  upshot,  finale, 
completion. 

conclusionalt  (kon-kl6'zhon-al),  a.  [<  conclu- 
sion +  -al.]    Concluding.  "  £j).  Hooper. 

conclusive  (kon-klo'siv),  a.  [=F.  conclusif — 
Pr.  conclusiu"=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  conclusive,  <  LL. 
*conclusivus  (in  adv.  conclusive),  <  L.  conclusus, 

Ep.  of  concludere,  conclude :  see  conclude,  v.]  1. 
tecisive  of  argument  or  questi oiling ;  dispelling 
doubt;  finally  deciding;  leading  to  a  conclusion 
or  determination. 

The  agreeing  votes  of  both  houses  were  not,  by  aiiy^  law 
or  reason,  conclusive  to  my  judgment.        Eikon  Basilike, 


conclusive 

Tliere  is  very  strong  evidence,  although  it  is  not  coTwlu- 
sive,  that  in  a  given  gas  —  say  in  a  vessel  full  of  cai'bonic 
■acid  —  the  molecules  ai'e  not  all  of  the  sanie  weight. 

W.  E.  Cligord,  Lectures,  I.  208. 
The  argument  from  the  impossibility  of  a  thing  to  its 
non-existence  is  final  and  conclusive. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  113. 

2.  Specifically,  bringing  about  or  leading  to  a 
logical  conclusion ;  conforming  to  the  rules  of 
the  syllogism. 

Men  .  .  .  not  knowing  the  true  forms  of  syllogisms 
cannot  know  whether  they  are  made  in  right  and  con£lu- 
sive  modes  and  figures.  Locke. 

3.  In  law,  possessing  such  weight  and  force 

as  not  to  admit  of  eontiradiotion Conclusive 

evidence,  in  law,  evidence  which  precludes  further  con- 
tradiction of  the  fact  in  question  ;  evidence  which,  if  not 
disproved,  precludes  dispute  on  the  point  it  is  adduced 
to  prove.  Thus,  a  judgment  for  a  debt  is  said  to  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  indebtedness  it  establishes,  because, 
having  been  put  in  evidence  against  the  debtor,  he  cannot 
usually  give  other  evidence  merely  in  denial  of  the  indebt- 
-edness,  luless  he  first  gives  evidence  sufficient  to  avoid 
the  judgment.  Such  evidence  is  said  to  raise  a  conclu^ve 
presumption  of  the  fact  it  is  adduced  to  prove.  The 
phrase  conclttsive  evidenee  is  also  used,  more  loosely,  of 
evidence  which,  though  not  necessarily  conclusive,  yet, 
not  having  been  contradicted,  is  sufficient  as  matter  of 
law  to  oblige  a  jury  to  come  to  the  proposed  conclusion. 
=  Syil.  1.  Eventual,  Ultimate,  etc.  (see  final),  convincing, 
decisive,  unanswerable,  irrefutable. 

conclusively  (kon-klS'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
clusive manner;  decisively;  with  final  deter- 
mination: as,  the  point  of  law  is  conclusively 
settled. 

As  it  is  universally  allowed  that  a  man  when  drunk 
sees  double,  it  follows  conclusively  that  he  sees  t^vlce  as 
well  as  his  sober  neighbors.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  239. 

conclusiveness  (kon-klo'siv-nes),  n.    The  qual- 
ity of  being  conclusive  or  decisive  of  argument 
or  doubt ;  the  power  of  determining  opinion  or 
of  settling  a  question. 
The  conclusiveness  of  the  proof.  J.  S.  MUl,  Logic. 

conclusory  (kon-klo'so-ri),  a.  [<  L.  conclmsus, 
pp.  of  concludere,  conclude  (see  conclude,  v.), 
+  -ory.']    Conclusive.     [Bare.] 

COnclusum  (kon-klb'sum),  n. ;  pi.  conclusa  (-sa). 
[L.,  prop.  neut.  of  conclusus,  pp.  of  concludere, 
close :  see  conclude, «;.]  In  diplomacy.  See  ex- 
tract. 

A  coTiclusum  is  a  r^sum^  of  the  demands  presented  by 
a  government.  It  may  be  discussed ;  and  therein  lies  its 
difference  from  an  ultimatum,  which  must  be  accepted  or 
rejected  as  it  stands.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

concoagulatet  (kon-ko-ag'u-lat),  V.  t.  or  i.  [< 
con-  +  coagulate.^  To  curdle  or  congeal  to- 
gether ;  form,  or  form  into,  one  homogeneous 
mass.    [Bare.] 

For  some  solutions  require  more,  others  less,  spirit  of 
wine  to  coTicoagulate  adequately  with  them. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  442. 

concoagulationt  (kon-ko-ag-u-la'shon),  n.  [< 
concoagulate :  see  -ation.']  A  coagulating  or 
coalescing  together,  as  of  different  substances 
or  bodies  into  one  homogeneous  mass ;  crystal- 
lization of  different  salts  in  the  same  men- 
struum. 

A  concoagvZation  of  the  corpuscles  of  a  dissolved  metal 
with  those  of  the  menstruum.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  58. 

concoct  (kon-kokt'),  v.  [<  L.  eoncoctus,  pp.  of 
concoqttere  (">  It.  concuocere),  boil  together,  di- 
gest, prepare,  think  over,  <  com-,  together,  -f- 
coquere,  cook:  see  coofcl,  v.~\  I.  trans.  1+.  To 
digest. 

After  a  (cold)  Peare,  either  drinke  wine  to  coTicoct  it,  or 
send  for  the  Priest  to  confesse  you.       Cotgrave  (s.  v.  vin). 

He  must  not  be  called  till  he  hath  coricocted  and  slept 
his  surfeit  into  a  truce  and  a  quiet  respite. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  699. 

Sf.  To  purify  or  sublime ;  refine  by  removing 
the  gross  or  extraneous  matter. 

Than  the  waters  whereof  [Nilus]  there  is  none  more 
sweet,  .  .  .  and  of  all  others  most  wholesome.  .  .  .  Such 
it  is  in  being  so  concocted  by  the  Sun. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  78. 
3t.  To  ripen ;  develop. 

The  root  which  still  continueth  in  the  earth  is  still  con- 
cocted by  the  earth.  Bacon. 

4.  To  combine  and  prepare  the  materials  of, 
as  in  cookery ;  hence,  to  get  up,  devise,  plan, 
contrive,  plot,  etc. :  as,  to  concoct  a  dinner  or 
a  bowl  of  punch ;  to  concoct  a  scheme  or  a  con- 
spiracy. 

Grouse  pie,  with  hare 
In  the  middle,  is  fare 
Which,  duly  concocted  with  science  and  care. 
Doctor  Kitchener  says,  is  beyond  all  compare. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 169. 
That  vaunted  statesmanship  which  concocts  constitu- 
tions never  has  amounted  to  anything. 

W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  376. 

Il.t  intrans.  1.  To  mature;  ripen. 
The  longer  the  juice  stayeth  in  the  root  and  stalk,  the 
better  it  concocteth.  Bacon,  Nat.  Ilist.,  §  466. 
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2.  To  digest. 

For  cold  maketh  appetite,  but  naturall  heate  concocteth 
or  boyleth.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii. 

concocter  (kon-kok't6r),  n.     [<  concoct  +  -er^. 
Cf.  It.  concoitore,  a  concocter,  F.  concocteur,  a 
digestive  medicine.]     One  who  concocts. 
This  private  concocter  of  malcontent. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

concoction  (kon-kok'shon),  n.  [=  F.  concoction 
=  Pg.  concocqao  =  It.  concozione,  <  L.  concoc- 
tio{n-),  <  coneoquere,  pp.  eoncoctus,  digest,  pre- 
pare :  see  concoct.']     If.  Digestion. 

Also,  the  eating  of  sundrie  sorts  of  meat  require  often 
pottes  of  drinke,  which  hinder  coTicoction. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  252. 

Your  words  of  hard  concoction,  [your]  rude  poetry. 

Have  much  impaired  my  health ;  try  sense  another  while. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  ii.  4. 

Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  good  nourishment  in  the 

healthiest  concoction.  MUton,  Areopagitica,  p.  16. 

2t.  The  process  by  which  morbid  matter  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  separated  from  the 
blood  or  himiors,  or  otherwise  changed  and  pre- 
pared to  be  thrown  off ;  maturation. 

This  hard  rolling  is  between  concoction  and  a  simple 
maturation.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

3t.  A  ripening  or  maturing;  maturity. 

The  constantest  notion  of  concoction  is,  that  it  should 
signify  the  degrees  of  alteration  of  one  body  into  another, 
from  crudity  to  perfect  concoction. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  838. 

All  this  mellows  me  for  heaven,  and  so  ferments  in  this 
world,  as  I  shall  need  no  long  concoction  in  the  grave,  but 
hasten  to  the  resurrection.  Donne,  Letters,  licxxii. 

4.  The  act  of  preparing  and  combining  the 
materials  of  anything;  hence,  the  devising  or 
planning  of  anything ;  the  act  of  contriving  or 
getting  up :  as,  the  concoction  of  a  medical  pre- 
scription, or  of  a  scheme  or  plot. 

This  was  an  error  in  the  first  concoction,  and  therefore 
never  to  be  mended  in  the  second  or  third. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  CEdipus. 

5.  Thatwhich  is  concocted;  specifically,  a  mix- 
ture or  compound  of  various  ingredients :  as,  a 
concoction  of  whisky,  milk,  and  sugar. 

concoctivet  (kgn-kok'tiv),  a.  [=  Pg.  concoctivo; 
as  concoct  +  -ive.]  1 .  Digestive ;  having  the 
power  of  digesting. 

Hence  the  concoctive  powers,  with  various  art, 
Subdue  the  cruder  aliments  to  chyle. 

Armstrong,  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

2.  Ripening  or  tending  to  ripen  or  mature. 
The  fallow  ground,  laid  open  to  the  sun,  concoctive. 

Thomson,  Autumn. 

COncolor  (kon-kul'gr),  a.  [=  F.  concolore=  It. 
concolore,  <  L.  concblor,  of  one  color,  <  com^,  to- 
gether, +  color,  color.]  1 .  Of  one  color ;  whole- 
colored;  not  party-colored  or  variegated  in 
color. —  2.  Of  the  same  color  with  or  as  (some- 
thing else) ;  having  the  same  colors  or  colora- 
tion :  specifically,  in  entom.,  applied  to  the  wings 
of  a  lepidopterous  insect  when  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  show  the  same  colors  and  pat- 
terns. 

Concolour  animals,  and  such  as  are  confined  unto  one 
color.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  11. 

Also  concolorotis. 

concolorate  (kon-kul'gr-at),  a.  [As  concolor 
+  -afel.]  In  entom., 'harving  the  same  color: 
specifically  said  of  the  wings  when  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  have  the  same  colors  and 
patterns,  as  in  some  Lepidoptera. 

concolorous  (kon-kul'or-us),  a.  [As  concolor 
+  -ous.]    Same  as  concolor. 

It  would  seem  that,  unless  specially  bred  by  concolor- 
ous marriages,  blue-eyed  belles  will  be  scarce  in  the  Mil- 
lennium. Science,  IV".  367. 

concomitance,  concomitancy  (kon-kom'i-tans, 
-tan-si),  n.  [<  F.  'concomitance  =  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
comitancia  =  It.  concomitanza,  <  MXi.  concomi- 
tantia,  <  LL.  concomitan(t-)s,  concomitant:  see 
concomitant.1  1.  The  state  of  being  concomi- 
tant; a  being  together  or  in  connection  with 
another. 

The  secondary  action  subsisteth  not  alone,  but  in  con- 
comitancy with  the  other.  Sir  T.  Broyme. 

2.  In  Bom.  Catli.  Hieol.,  the  coexistence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  single  eucha- 
ristic  element  of  bread,  so  that  those  who  par- 
take of  the  consecrated  host  receive  him  in  full. 
Also  concomitation. 

And  therefore  the  dream  of  the  Church  of  Home  that 
he  that  receives  the  body  receives  also  the  blood,  because 
by  concomitan£e  the  blood  is  received  in  the  body,  is 
neither  true  nor  pertinent  to  this  question. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Eule  of  Conscience,  ii.  3. 

3.  In  math.,  a  relation  between  two  sets  of 
variables  such  that,  when  those  of  one  set  are 


concord 

replaced  by  certain  functions  of  themselves, 
those  of  the  other  set  are  also  replaced  by  cer- 
tain determinate  functions  of  themselves.— 
Simple  concomitance,  in  mcith.,  such  a  relation  between 
two  sets  of  variables  that,  when  the  firstset  is  replaced  by  a 
set  of  linear  functions  of  that  first  set,  the  second  set  is  also 
replaced  by  a  set  of  linear  functions  of  that  second  set,  the 
coefficients  of  the  two  sets  of  linear  functions  being  re- 
lated together  in  a  definite  manner.  The  prmcipal  kinds 
of  simple  concomitance  are  cogrediency  and  contragredi- 
ence. 

concomitaneoust  (kgn-kom-i-ta'ne-us)j  a.  [As 
concomit-ant  +  -aneous.]    Accompanying. 

Concomitaneous  with  most  of  other  vices. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  56. 

concomitant  (kon-kom'i-tant),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  concomitant  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  concomitante,  < 
LL.  concomitan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  concomitari,  accom- 
pany, <  L.  com-,  together,  +  comitari,  accom- 
fany,  <  comes  {eomit-),  a  companion :  see  count^.'] 
,  a.  Accompanying:  conjoined  with;  concur- 
rent; attending:  used  absolutely  or  followed  by 
with  or  to. 

It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  ob- 
jects ...  a  concomitant  pleasure.  Locke, 

As  the  beauty  of  the  body  accompanies  the  health  of  it, 
so  certainly  is  decency  concomitant  to  virtue. 

Hughes  (quoted  by  Crabb). 

Re-distributions  of  Matter  imply  concomitant  re-distri- 
butions of  Motion.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  17. 

II.  ».  1.  A  thing  that  is  conjoined  or  con- 
current with  another ;  an  accompaniment ;  an 
accessory ;  an  associated  thing,  quality,  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  other  concomitant  of  ingratitude  is  hardhearted- 
ness.  South,  Sermons. 

Gaiety  may  be  a  concomitant  of  all  sorts  of  virtue. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  7. 

Wealth  with  its  usual  concomitarits,  elegance  and  com- 
fort. Prescott,  Perd.  and  Isa.,  i.  1. 

Sf.  A  person  who  accompanies  another;  an  at- 
tendant or  a  companion. 

He  made  him  the  chief  concomitant  of  his  heir-apparent 
and  only  son.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquise,  p.  212. 

3.  In  math.,  a  form  invariantively  connected 
with  a  given  form  or  system  of  forms.  It  is  a 
quantic  derived  from  a  given  system  of  quantics  (of  which 
it  is  said  to  be  a  concomitant)  in  such  a  way  that,  the 
variables  of  the  given  system  of  quantics  being  linearly 
transformed,  and  another  quantic  being  similarly  derived 
from  the  transformed  system  of  quantics,  the  first  derived 
quantic  is  transformed  into  the  second  (to  a  constant 
factor  pris)  either  by  a  similar  or  by  a  reciprocal  trans- 
formation of  the  variables  to  that  which  gave  the  second 
system  of  quantics  from  the  first. — IMQxed  concomitant, 
in  math.,  a  concomitant  of  two  systems  of  quantics  such 
that,  when  these  two  systems  are  severally  linearly  trans- 
formed, the  concomitant  is  to  be  transformed  similarly 
as  to  one  set  and  reciprocally  as  to  the  other. 
concomitantly  (kpn-kom'i-tant-li),  adv.  So  as 
to  be  concomitant ;  in  company  or  oombination ; 
accessorily. 

A  few  curious  particulars  .  .  .'which  concomitantly  ii- 
lustrate  the  history  of  the  arts.     Walpole,  Life  of  Vertue, 

concomitatet  (kgn-kom'i-tat),  V.  t.  [<  LL.  eorir 
comitatus,  pp.  oil  concomitari,  accompany:  see 
concomita^it.]  To  accompany  or  attend ;  be  as- 
sociated or  connected  with. 

This  simple  bloody  spectation  of  the  lungs  is  diflferenced 
from  that  which  concomitates  a  pleurisy. 

Harvey,  Consumptions. 

concomitationt  (kgn-kom-i-ta'  shgn),  n.  [<  con- 
comitate :  see  -ation.]    Same  as  concomitance,  2. 

My  second  cause  why  I  was  condemned  an  heretike  is 
that  I  denied  transubstantiation  and  concomitation,  two 
iugling  words  of  the  papists,  by  the  which  they  doe  be- 
leeue  .  .  .  that  Christ's  naturall  bodie  is  made  of  bread, 
and  the  Godhead  by  and  by  to  bee  ioyned  thereunto. 

Taylor,  in  Foxe's  Martyrs,  p.  1383. 

concord  (kong'kdrd),  n.  [<  P.  Concorde  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  Concordia,  <  L.  concordia,  agree- 
ment, union,  harmony,  <  concor(d-)s,  earlier 
eoncordis,  of  the  same  mind,  agreeing,  <  com-, 
together,  -1-  cor(d-)  =  E.  heart:  see  cordial, 
core^,  and  heart,  and  cf.  accord,  discord.]  1. 
Agreement  between  persons ;  union  in  opinions, 
sentiments,  views,  or  interests;  unanimity; 
harmony;  accord;  peace. 
What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?        2  Cor.  vi.  15. 

Had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

Love-quairels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 10O8. 

2.  Agreement  between  things ;  mutual  fitness; 
harmony. 

If,  nature's  concord  broke, 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  311. 
Far-reaching  concords  of  astronomy 
Felt  in  the  plants,  and  in  the  punctual  birds. 

Emerson,  Musketaqiua- 


concord 

3.  In  music :  (a)  The  simultaneous  combina- 
tion of  tones  that  are  in  tune  or  in  harmony 
with  each  other:  opposed  to  discord. 

The  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds. 

Shak,,  Sonnets,  vlii. 
(b)  Specifically,  a  simultaneous  combination 
of  two  or  more  tones,  which  has  a  final  and 
satisfactory  effect  when  taken  alone,  without 
preparation  or  resolution,  concords  of  two  tones 
<also  called  consonances)  are  either  perfect  or  imperfect; 
perfect  concords  include  primes,  fourths,  fifths,  and  oc- 
taves, and  imperfect  include  major  and  minor  thirds  and 
major  and  minor  sixths.  Concords  of  more  than  two 
tones  contain  only  the  above  intervals  between  every 
pair  of  then*  constituent  tones ;  but  the  triad,  consisting 
of  the  2d,  4th,  and  7th  of  the  scale  when  the  2d  is  in  the 
lowest  voice,  is  ranked  as  a  concord,  notwithstanding  the 
dissonance  between  the  4th  and  7th.'  (See  triad,  and  com- 
Tiwn  chord,  under  chord,  4.)  Concords  of  two  tones  are 
acoustically  distinguished  from  discords  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  ratios  between  the  vibration-numbers  of  the  tones : 
thus,  the  ratios  of  the  above  concords  are  {,  §,  §,  9,  |,  |,  §, 
and  I  respectively.  (See  interval  and  consonance!) 
At  musicke's  sacred  sounde  my  f ansies  eft  begonne 
In  Concordes,  discordes,  notes,  and  cliffes,  in  tunes  of  uni- 
sonne.  Gascoigne,  Fruit  of  Fetters. 

4.  A  compact;  an  agreement  by  stipxilation; 
a,  treaty.     [Archaic] 

The  concord  made  between  Henry  and  Roderick  the 
Irish  king.  Sir  J.  Bavies,  State  of  Ireland. 

He  now  openly  proclaimed  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
abiding  by  the  concord  of  Salamanca. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  17. 

5^In.B«g'.  tew,  an  agreement  between  the  parties 
in  a  fine,  made  by  leave  of  the  court,  prior  to 
the  abolition  of  that  mode  of  conveyance,  it  was 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  deforciants  that  the  land  in 
question  was  the  right  of  the  complainant. 
6.  In  gram.,  agreement  of  words  in  construc- 
tion, as  adjectives  with  nouns  in  gender,  num- 
ber, and  case,  or  verbs  with  nouns  or  pronouns 

in  number  and  person Book  of  Concord,  the 

fundamental  symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  containing 
the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  the  Apology  for  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  Schmalkald  Articles,  the  two  catechisms  of  Luther,  and 
the  Formula  of  Concord.  It  appeared  in  1680. — Formula 
or  Form  of  Concord,  one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  drawn  up  at  Torgau  in  1577  as  a  final 
statement  of  its  doctrines  on  controverted  points,  and 
adopted  by  many  German  states. 
concordt  (kon-k6rd'),  v.  [<  ME.  concorden,  < 
OF.  concor&r,  F.  ooncorder  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
cordar  =  It.  eoncordare,  <  L.  coneordare,  be  of 
one  mind,  agree,  <  concor{d-)s,  agreeing:  see 
concord,  «.,  and  cf.  accord,  record,  «).]  I.  in- 
trans.  To  agree ;  cooperate. 

Friends  and  associates  ready  to  concord  with  them  in 
any  desperate  measure.  Clarendon,  Life,  II.  199. 

II.  trans.  To  reconcile ;  bring  into  harmony. 
But  vnderstanding  that  it  was  concorded  and  concluded, 
he  forthwith  retourned  to  the  sayde  place  of  Amphipolis. 
Nieolla,  tr.  of  Thucydides,  fol.  132. 
He  lived  and  died  with  general  councils  in  his  pate,  with 
windmills  of  union  to  concord  Borne  and  England,  Eng- 
land and  Home,  Germany  with  them  both. 

Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  102. 

concordablet  (kon-k6r'da-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  con- 
cordaUe,  <  OF.  c6ncorda6h  =  Sp.  concordahle  = 
Pg.  concordavel,  <  LL.  concordaMUs,  agreeing, 
<li.  coneordare,  agree:  see  concord,  v.,  and 
-able.'}  Capable  of  according;  agreeing;  cor- 
responding. 

For  in  cronike  of  time  ago 
I  fynde  a  tale  concordable. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II. 

concordablyt  (kpn-k6r'da-bli),  a4v.    With  con- 
cord or  agreement ;  accordantly. 
That  religion  which  they  do  both  concordably  teach. 

T.  Rogers,  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

concordance  (kon-kdr'dans),  n.  [<  ME.  cort- 
eordaunce,  <  OF"  concordance,  F.  concordance  = 
Sp.  Pg.  concordancia  =  It.  concordansa,  <  ML. 
conoordantia,  <  L.  concordan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  cori- 
cordare,  agree:  see  concordant,  concord,  v.'\  1. 
The  state  of  being  concordant;  agreement; 
harmony. 

The  knowledge  concerning  the  sympathies  and  concor- 
dances  between,  the  mind  and  body. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  183. 

Contrasts  and  yet  concordances.  Ca/rlyle. 

2t.  In  gram.,  concord. 

After  the  three  (70'rtcorrfajices  learned, .  .  .  let  the  mas- 
ter read  unto  hym  the  Epistles  of  Cicero. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  2. 

3.  A  classified  collection  of  the  different  pas- 
sages of  a  work,  as  of  the  Bible  or  the  plays  of 
Shakspere,  with  references  to  the  places  of  their 
occurrence,  a  verbal  concordance  consists  of  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  principal  words  used  in  the  work,  un- 
der each  of  which  references  to  the  passages  in  which  it 
IS  found  are  arranged  in  order,  generally  with  citation  of 
theeasential  part  of  each.  A  real  concordance  is  an  alpha- 
betical index  of  subjects.  (CompaieAarmomw  in  asimilai' 
sense.) 
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The  Latin  concordances  of  St.  Hieroni's  Bible. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  III.  iii. 

A.  p.  1378,  Thomas  de  Farnylawe,  canon  of  York  cathe- 
dral, leavesaBibleand  concordance  to  be  put  in  the  north 
aisle  of  St.  Nicholas's,  Newcastle. 

Quoted  in  MocFs  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  56,  note. 

concordancyt  (kon-k6r'dan-si),  n.  Same  as 
concordance,  1. 

concordant  (kon-k6r'dant),  a.  [z=  F.  concor- 
dant =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cdncordante,  <  L.  concor- 
dan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  coneordare,  agree :  see  concord, 
«.]  1.  Agreeing;  agreeable;  correspondent; 
suitable ;  harmonious. 
Concordant  discords.  Mir.  far  Mags. ,  p.  656. 

Were  every  one  employed  in  points  concordant  to  their 
natures,  professions,  and  arts,  commonwealths  would  rise 
up  of  themselves.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  In  music,  consisting  of  a  concord,  or  having 
the  effect  of  one.  See  concord,  3,  and  conso- 
nant, a.,  1 — Concordant  chord  or  harmony.  Same 
as  consonant  chord  (which  see,  under  consonant). 
concordantial  (kon -k6r- dan '  sh'al),  a.  [=  F. 
concordantiel,  <  ML.  concordantia :  see  concor- 
dance and  -al.'i  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  concordance.    See  concordance,  3. 

Every  imaginable  sort  of  aid  and  appendix  to  the  origi- 
nal texts,  with  grammar  and  concordantial  lexicons  adapt- 
ed to  every  want.    Jfew  York  Independent,  June  30, 1870. 

concordantly  (kon-k6r'dant-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
cordant manner. 

Micha's  disciples,  who  hope  to  lodge  concordamtln  to- 
gether an  idol  and  an  ephod. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  xiii.  7. 

concordat  (kon-k6r'dat),  n.  [Formerly  concor- 
date  (now  as  F.) ;  =  P.  concordat  =  Sp.  con- 
cordato  =  Pg.  concordata,  concordato  =  It.  con- 
eordato,  <  NL.  concordatum,  prop.  neut.  of  L. 
concordatus,  pp.  of  coneordare,  agree :  see  co»- 
cord,  D.]  An  agreement ;  a  compact ;  a  conven- 
tion; especially,  an  agreement  between  church 
and  state. 

a  ban'en,  ambiguous,  delusive  conccrrdat  had  baffled  the 
peremptory  demand  of  Germany  for  a  reformation  of  the 
church.  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiv.  7. 

Nor  will  any  universal  formula  be  possible  so  long  as 
different  nations  and  churches  are  in  different  stages  of 
development,  even  if  for  the  highest  form  of  Church  and 
State  such  a  formal  concordat  be  practicable. 

Stubhs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  §  697. 
Specifically — (a)  In  canon  law,  a  compact,  covenant,  or 
agreement  concerning  some  beneficiary  matter,  as  a  res- 
ignation, permutation,  promotion,  or  the  like,  (b)  In  civU 
law,  a  composition  deed,  (c)  A  convention  or  treaty  be- 
tween the  see  of  Home  and  any  secular  government,  with 
a  view  to  arrange  ecclesiastical  relations.  The  most  cele- 
brated modern  concordat  is  that  concluded  in  1801  be- 
tween Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  first  consul  and  Pius  VII., 
defining  the  restored  privileges  of  the  Horn  an  Catholic 
Church  in  France,  and  regulating  in  detail  the  relations 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers. — Concordat 
of  Worms,  the  convention  between  Calixtus  II.  and  the 
emperor  Henry  V.,  in  1122,  ending  the  struggle  concerning 
investiture. 

concordatef  (kon-k6r'dat),  m.  [<  NL.  concor- 
datum: see  concot'daf]  An  obsolete  form  of 
concordat.    Swift. 

concordert  (kon-k6r'der),  n.  One  who  makes 
peace  and  promotes  harmony. 

The  roiall  image  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

The  blest  coruiorder  that  made  warres  to  cease. 

Taylor. 

concordial  (kon-k6r'dial),  a.     [<  concord,  after 
cordial.'}    Harmonious ;   characterized  by  con- 
cord; concordant.     [Rare.] 
A  concordial  mixture.  Irving,  Bracebridge  Hall. 

concordist  (kon-k6r'dist),  n.  [<  corword  +  4st.2 
The  compiler  of  a  concordance.  Worcester. 
[Rare.] 

coucordityf  (kgn-k6r'di-ti),  n.  [<  concord  + 
-ity.l    Concord*.    Bailey. 

concordlyt  (kong'k6rd-li),  adv.  [<  *  concord,  adj. 
(<  L.  concor(d-)s :  see  concord,  n.),  +  -ly^.}  Con- 
cordantly. 

What  they  delibert  wiselie,  let  them  accomplish  co»- 
cordlie,  not  iarring  nor  swaruing  one  from  the  other. 

Foxe,  Martyrs,  Epistle  of  Gregorie. 

concorporalt  (kon-kor'po-ral),  a.  [=  It.  corecor- 
porale  (cf.  Sp.  concorpdreo  =  Pg.  concorporeo), 
<  LL.  concorporalis,  <  L.  com-,  with,  together, 
-t- corpus  (corpor-),  body :  see  corporal.']  Of  the 
same  body  or  company.    Bailey. 

concorporate  (kon-k6r'po-rat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
coneorporated,  ppr.  concorporaUng.  [<  L.  con- 
corporatus,  pp.  of  concorporare  (>  It.. concor- 
porare,  unite  in  one  body),  <  com-,  together,  + 
corporare,  embody:  see  corporate.']  I.  trans. 
If.  To  unite  in  one  substance  or  body;  bring 
into  any  close  union ;  incorporate. 

To  be  coneorporated  in  the  same  studies  and  exercises, 
in  the  same  affections,  employments,  and  course  of  life. 
Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  72. 


concredit 

We  are  all  coneorporated,  as  it  were,  and  made  copart- 
ners of  the  promise  in  Christ. 

Abp.  Vssher,  Sermons  (1621),  p.  9. 
Concorporating  things  inconsistent. 

Boyle,  Works,  VI.  28. 
3.  To  assimilate  by  digestion. 
Il.t  intrans.  To  unite  in  one  mass  or  body. 
To  bring  the  stock  and  gralf  to  (if  I  may  so  speak)  con- 
corporate.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  293. 

concorporate  (kon-k6r'p9-rat),  a.      [<  L.  con- 
corpotatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]     United  in  the 
same  body ;  incorporated.     [Archaic] 
Both  which,  con^iorporate. 
Do  make  the  elementary  matter  of  gold. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

But  if  we  are  all  concorporate  with  one  another  in  Christ, 

and  not  only  with  one  another,  but  \vith  Himself,  in  that 

He  is  in  us  through  His  own  Flesh,  how  are  we  not  all 

clearly  one  both  with  each- other  and  with  Christ? 

^  Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  55. 

concorporationt  (kon-k6r-po-ra'shon),  n.  [< 
LL.  concorporaUo{n-),  <  L.  concorporare,  con- 
corporate: see  concorporate,  v.]  The  union  of 
things  in  one  substance  or  body.     Dr.  M.  More. 

concostate  (kon-kos'tat),  a.  [<  NL.  concostatus, 
<  L.  com-,  together,  +  costatus,  ribbed :  see  cos- 
tate.]  In  hot,  having  converging  ribs :  applied 
to  leaves  in  which  the  ribs  curving  from  the  base 
converge  at  the  apex. 

concourse  (kong'kors),  ».  [<  P.  concowrs  =  Sp. 
Pg.  concurso=X\,.  concorso,  <  L.  concursus,  a  run- 
ning together,  a  throng,  <  concurrere,  pp.  concur- 
sus, run  together,  <  com-,  together,  -1-  currere, 
run :  see  concur,  course^,  current.  ]  1 .  A  moving, 
running,  or  flowing  together ;  a  commingling ; 
concurrence;  confiuenoe;  coincidence. 

The  coalition  of  the  good  frame  of  the  universe  was  not 

the  product  of  chance  or  fortuitous  concourse  of  particles 

of  matter.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

By  the  concourse  of  story,  place,  and  time,  Diotrephes 

was  the  man  St.  John  chiefly  pointed  at. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  153. 

2.  A  meeting  or  coming  together  of  people ;  an 
assembly;  a  throng;  a  crowd. 

Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threatening  war. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  641. 
The  noise  and  busy  concourse  of  the  mart. 

Dryden,  ..^neid. 

Amidst  the  concourse  were  to  be  seen  the  noble  ladies 

of  Milan  in  gay  fantastic  cars,  shining  in  silk  biiocade, 

and  with  sumptuous  caparisons  for  their  horses.    Prescott. 

3.  An  assemblage  of  things ;  an  agglomeration; 
a  gathering ;  a  cluster. 

Under  some  concourse  of  shades, 
Whose  branching  ai-ms  thick  intertwined  might  shield 
From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  shelter'd  head. 

Milton,  P.  H.,  iv.  404. 
4t.  The  place  or  point  of  meeting;  a  point  of 
contact  or  junction  of  two  or  more  bodies. 

The  drop  will  begin  to  move  toward  the  concourse  of 
the  glasses.  Newton. 

Hence  —  5.  A  place  for  the  gathering  or  re- 
sort of  carriages  with  their  occupants,  as  at  a 
good  point  of  view  or  of  accommodation  in  a 
park  or  other  public  place. —  6t.  Concurrence; 
aid;  cooperation. 

Why  should  he  despair  of  success,  since  efliects  natu- 
rally follow  their  causes,  and  the  divine  Providence  is 
wont  to  afford  its  concourse  to  such  proceedings? 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  i. 
7.  In  Scots  law,  concurrence  by  a  person  hav- 
ing legal  qualification  to  grant  it.  Thus,  to 
every  libel  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  the  lord 
advocate's  concourse  or  concurrence  is  neces- 
sary.— Concourse  of  actions,  in  Scots  law,  the  case 
where,  for  the  same  cause,  a  prosecution  which  proceeds 
ad  vindictam  publicam  and  a  prosecution  or  action  ad 
cimlem  effectum  go  on  concurrently. 
concreate  (kon'kre-at),  V.  t.  [<  LL.  concreatus, 
pp.  adj.,  <  L.  com-,  together,  -f  creatus,  pp.  of 
creare,  create :  see  create.  Cf .  It.  concreare,  Pg. 
conorear,  F.  concr4er,  concreate.]  To  create 
with  or  at  the  same  time.  [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

A  rule  concreated  with  man.      Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  3. 

If  God  did  concreate  grace  with  Adam,  that  grace  was 
nevertheless  grace.  Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  vi.  §  4. 

concreate  (kon'kre-at),  a.     [=  Pg.  concreado  = 
It.  concreato,  <  LL.  concreatus,  pp.  adj. :  see 
the  verb.]    Created  at  the  same  time.     [Rare.] 
Alf  the  faculties  supposed  concreate  with  human  con- 
sciousness. Tr.  for  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  603. 

concreditt  (kon-kred'it),  V.  t.  [<  L.  conereditus, 
pp.  of  concr'edere,  intrust,  consign,  commit,  < 
com-,  together,  +  credere,  intrust:  see  credit, 
andcf.  occredii.]  To  intrust;  commit  in  trust; 
accredit. 

There  it  was  that  he  spake  the  parable  of  the  king,  who 
concredited  divers  talents  to  his  servants,  and  having  at 
his  return  exacted  an  account,  rewarded  them  who  had 
improved  their  bank.   Jer.  Tayior,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 288. 

When  gentlemen  of  qualitie  have  been  sent  beyond  the 
seas,  resigned  and  concredited  to  the  conduct  of  such  as 
they  call  Governours.    Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Edward  Thurland. 


concremation 

COncremationt  (kon-kre-ma'shgn),  ».  [<  LL. 
concrematio{n-),  <  L.  comyremare,  pp.  coticrema- 
tuSjhwm  up,  <  com-,  together,  +  oeware, burn : 
see  cremate.]  The  act  of  burning  up ;  burning 
or  cremation,  as  of  dead  bodies. 

When  some  one  died  drowned,  or  in  any  other  way 
which  excluded  coiicremation  and  required  bui'ial,_  they 
made  a  likeness  of  huu  and  put  it  on  the  altar  of  idols, 
together  with  a  lai"ge  offering  of  wine  and  bread. 

Quoted  by  H.  Spencer. 

concrement  (kon'krf-ment),  II.  [<  LL.  con- 
crementum,  <  L.  concrescere,  grow  together:  see 
concresce,  and  cf.  increment.'}  A  growing  toge- 
ther; concretion;  a  concreted  mass.     [Eare.] 

The  concrement  of  a  pebble  or  flint. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

The  stony  concremenU  which  are  found,  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs  of  old  people. 

Doltey,  Bacteria  Investigation,  p.tl72. 

concresce  (kon-kres'))  "•  *• ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
cresced,  ppr.  concrescing.  [<  L.  concrescere, 
grow  together,  <  com-,  together,  +  crescere, 
grow:  see  crescent,  and  ef.  uccresee,  accrease, 
increase,  etc.    Cf .  concrete.']    To  grow  together. 

The  concresced  lips  of  an  elongated  blastopore. 

J.  A.  Ryder. 

concrescence  (kon-kres'ens),  n.  [=  Sp.  concre- 
cencia,  <  L.  concrescentia,  <  concrescere,  grow  to- 
gether :  see  concresce.']  1 .  Growth  or  increase ; 
increment. 

Seeing  it  is  neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  ...  in- 
choate, .  .  .  how  any  other  substance  should  thence  take 
concrescence  it  hath  not  been  taught. 

Baieigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  i.  10. 

2.  A  growing  together,  in  general;  a  coming 
together  in  process  of  growth  or  development, 
to  unite  or  form  one  part :  in  anat.  and  zool., 
used  of  parts  originally  separate. 

The  ctmcrescenee  of  the  folds  of  the  mantle  to  form  a 
deflnitely-closed  shell-sac. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  IVI.  671. 

3.  In  Mol.,  the  growing  together  or  coalescence 
of  two  or  several  individual  cells  or  other  or- 
ganisms ;  conjugation ;  a  kind  of  copulation  in 
which  two  or  more  organisms  become  one.  See 
conjugation,  4. 

The  act  of  reproduction  commences  as  a  rule  with  the 
complete  or  partial  fusion  of  two  Individuals.  .  .  .  This 
concrescence  gives  the  stimulus  to  changes  in  the  appro- 
priate parts.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  88. 

4.  Li  bot.,  the  union  of  cell-walls,  as  those  of 
mycelial  hyphro,  by  means  of  a  cementing  sub- 
stance formed  in  process  of  growth,  so  that 
they  are  inseparably  grown  together.  Also 
called  cementation. 

concrescible  (kgn-kres'i-bl),  a.  [<  F.  concres- 
cible  =  Sp.  concreeible  =  Pg.  concrescivel  =  It. 
concrescibile,  <  NL.  as  if  *concrescibilis,  <  L. 
concrescere,  grow  together:  see  concresce,  con- 
crete.'] 1.  Capable  of  concrescing  or  growing 
together. — 2.  Capable  of  becoming  concrete, 
or  of  solidifying. 
They  formed  a  genuine,  fixed,  concrescible  oil. 

Fourcroy  (trans.). 

concrescive  (kon-kres'iv),  a.  [<  concresce  + 
-ive.]     (xrowing  together ;  uniting.     [Bare.] 

concrete  (kon'&et  or  kon-kret'),  a.  and  n.  [= 
D.  Tcorikreet  =  G.  concrei  =  Dan.  Sw.  Iconlcret  = 
F.  Pr.  concret  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  concreto,  <  L.  eon- 
cretus,  grown  together,  hardened,  condensed, 
solid  (neut.  eoncretum,  firm  or  solid  matter),  pp. 
oi  concrescere,  grow  together,  harden,  condense, 
stiffen:  see  concresce,  and  of.  discrete.']  I,  o.  1. 
Formed  by  coalescence  of  separate  particles 
or  constituents ;  forming  a  mass ;  united  in  a 
coagulated,  condensed,  or  solid  state. 

The  first  coTicrete  state  or  consistent  surface  of  the  chaos 
must  be  of  the  same  figure  as  the  last  liquid  state. 

Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  In  logic,  considered  as  invested  with  the  ac- 
cidents of  matter ;  particular  ;  individual :  op- 
posed to  abstract. 

There  is  also  this  difference  between  covffrete  and  ab- 
stract names,  that  those  were  invented  before  proposi- 
tions, but  these  after ;  for  these  could  have  no  being  till 
there  were  propositions  from  whose  copula  they  proceed. 
Hobbes,  Works,  I.  iii.  §  4. 
Bunyan  is  almost  the  only  writer  who  ever  gave  to  the 
abstract  the  interest  of  the  concrete. 

MacavZay,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
A  concrete  notion  is  the  notion  of  a  body  as  it  exists  in 
nature  invested  with  all  its  qualities. 

Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philos.,  p.  105. 

3.  In  music,  melodicaUy  xmbroken;  without 
skips  or  distinct  steps  in  passing  from  one  pitch 
to  another. —  4.  Consisting  of  concrete:  as,  a 

concrete  pavement Concrete  abstraction.     See 

abstraction. — Concrete  noun,  the  name  of  something 
having  a  concrete  existence :  opposed  to  an  abstract  noun, 
which  is  the  name  of  an  attribute. —  Concrete  number. 
See  abstract,  a.,  1. 
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II,  M.  1.  A  mass  formed  by  concretion  or 
coalescence  of  separate  particles  of  matter  in 
one  body. 

They  pretend  to  be  able  by  the  lire  to  divide  all  con- 
cretes, minerals  and  others,  into  distinct  substances. 

poyte.  Works,  I.  544. 

2.  In  gram,  and  logic,  a  concrete  noun ;  a  par- 
ticular, individual  term;  especially,  a  class- 
name  or  proper  name. 

Vitality  and  Sensibility,  Life  and  Consciousness,  are  ab- 
stractions having  real  concretes.  They  are  compendious 
expressions  of  functional  processes  conceived  in  their  to- 
tality, and  not  at  any  single  stage. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  ii.  §  2. 

3.  A  compact  mass  of  sand,  gravel,  coarse  peb- 
bles, or  stone  chippings  cemented  together  by 
hydlraulic  or  other  mortar,  or  by  asphalt  or  re- 
fuse tar.  It  is  employed  extensively  in  building  under 
water  (for  example,  to  form  the  bottom  of  a  canal  or  the 
foundations  of  any  structure  raised  in  the  sea,  as  piers, 
breakwaters,  etc. ),  and  for  pavements.  The  walls  of  houses 
are  sometimes  formed  of  it,  the  ingredients  being  first  firm- 
ly rammed  into  molds  of  the  requisite  shape,  and  allowed 
to  set.  The  finer  kind  of  concrete  used  for  purposes  re- 
quiring the  greatest  solidity  is  known  as  6e(on  (which  see). 

4.  Sugar  which  has  been  reduced  to  a  solid 
mass  by  evaporation  in  a  conoretor. 

concrete  (kgn-kret'),t'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  concreted, 
ppr.  concreting.  [=  F.  concriter,  coagulate,  = 
Sp.  coneretar  =  It.  concretare,  concrete,  <  L. 
concretus,  pp.  of  concrescere,  grow  together:  see 
concresce  and  concrete,  a.]  I.  intrans.  To  unite 
or  coalesce  into  a  mass  or  solid  body;  form 
concretions;  coagulate;  congeal;  clot. 

The  particles  of  tinging  substances  and  salts  dissolved 
in  water  do  not  of  their  own  accord  concrete  and  fall  to  the 
bottom.  Newton,  in  Boyle's  Works,  I.  114. 

The  blood  of  some  who  died  in  the  plague  could  not  be 
made  to  concrete.  Arbutknot. 

II.  trans.  1 .  To  form  into  a  mass,  as  separate 
particles,  by  cohesion  or  coalescence. 

There  are  in  our  inferior  world  divers  bodies  that  are 
concreted  out  of  others.      Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  combine  so  as  to  form  a  concrete  no- 
tion. 

How  .  .  .  could  there  be  such  a  science  as  optics  were 
we  necessitated  to  contemplate  colour  concreted  with  fig- 
ure, two  attributes  which  the  eye  can  never  view  but  as- 
sociated ?  Harris,  Hermes,  iii.  4. 

concretely  (kon'kret-li  or  kon-kret'li),  adv.  In 
a  concrete  form  or  manner ;  not  abstractly. 

The  properties  of  bodies  .  .  .  taken  concretely  together 
with  their  subjects.    Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  67. 

Without  studying  Homer  and  Dante  and  Moliftre  and 
the  rest,  one  can  get  but  a  very  meagre  notion  of  human 
history  as  concretely  revealed  in  the  thoughts  of  past  gen- 
erations. J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  137. 

concreteness  (kon'kret-nes  or  kon-kret'nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  concrete,  in  any 
sense. 

The  individuality  of  a  concept  is  thus  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  sensible  concreteness  of  an  intuition 
either  distinct  or  indistinct. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  77. 

concrete-press  (kon'kret-pres),  n.  A  machine 
for  pressing  concrete  into  the  form  of  blocks 
for  use  in  building  or  paving. 

concretianism  (kon-kre'shan-izm),  n.  [<  *con- 
cretian,  erroneous  form  of  corecj-eJiow,  in  lit.  sense 
of  '  a  growing  together,'  -I-  ■4sm.]  The  doctrine 
that  the  so>3.  is  generated  at  the  same  time  as 
the  body  and  develops  along  with  it.    [Rare.] 

concretion  (kon-kre'shon),  11.  [=  F.  concretion 
=  Pr.  concreci'o  =  Sp.  concredon  =  'Pg.  conoregao 
=  It.  concreeione,  <  L.  concretio{nr-),  <  concrescere, 
pp.  concretus,  grow  together:  see  concresce.] 
1.  The  act  of  growing  together  or  becoming 
united  in  one  mass;  concrescence;  coalescence. 
— 2.  A  mass  of  solid  matter  formed  by  a  grow- 
ing together,  or  by  congelation,  condensation, 
coagulation,  conglomeration,  or  induration;  a 
clot;  a  lump;  a  nodule:  as,  ^'concretions  of 
slime,"  Bacon. 

These  greedy  flames  shall  have  devoured  whatever  was 
combustible,  and  converted  into  a  smoak  and  vapour  all 
grosser  concretixms. 

GlanvUle,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  178. 


Calcareous  Concretions  from  Clay-beds. 


concubinacy 

Specifically— 3.  In  geol.,  an  aggregation  of 
mineral  matter,  usually  calcareous  or  silicious, 
in  concentric  layerSj  so  arranged  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  form  approaching  the  spherical,  but  often 
much  flattened.  Tliis  often  takes  place  about  some  or- 
ganic nucleus,  the  decomposition  of  which  seems  in  such 
cases  to  be  the  cause  of  the  structui-e.  Concretions  are 
common  in  sandstones,  shales,  and  clays. 
4.  In  logic:  (a)  The  state  of  being  concrete- 
concreteness.  (6)  The  act  of  determination,  or 
of  rendering  a  concept  more  concrete  or  deter- 
minate by  adding  to  the  marks  it  contains. 

The  mind  surmounts  all  power  of  concretion,  and  can 
place  in  the  simplest  manner  every  attribute  by  itself. 

Harris,  Hermes,  iii.  i. 
Gouty  concretions,  nodules  of  sodium  urate  formed  hi 
the  tissues  of  gouty  persons.— Morbid  concretions,  in 
the  animal  economy,  hard  substances  which  occasionally 
make  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as 
pineal  concretions,  salivary  concretions,  hepatic  concre- 
tions,  etc. 

concretional  (kon-kre'shon-al),  a.  [<  conereUon 
+  -al.]  Pertaining  to  concretion;  formed  by 
concretion;  concretionary. 

concretionary  (kgn-kre'shon-a-ri),  a.  [=  p. 
concretion  naire  ;  as  concretion  H-  -ary.]  1.  Char- 
acterized by  concretion;  formed  by  concretion; 
concretional. 

In  some  PhallusiSB  the  alimentary  canal  is  coated  by  a 
very  peculiar  tissue,  consisting  of  innumerable  spherical 
sacs  containing  a  yellow  concretionary  matter. 

Husdey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  618. 
The  tubular  layer  rises  up  through  the  pigmentary  layer 
of  the  crab's  shell  in  little  papillary  elevations,  which 
seem  to  be  concreticnary  nodules. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  613. 

Specifically  —  2.  'hi  geol.,  consisting  of  mineral 
matter  which  has  been  collected  (either  from 
the  surrounding 
rock  or  from  with- 
out) around  some 
center,  so  as  to  form 
a  more  or  less  regu- 
larly shaped  mass. 

Carbonate  of  lime  depos- 
ited from  hot  springs  of- 
ten displays  the  concre- 
tionai-y  structure  in  a 
high  degree.    In  a  single 

concretion  all  the  parts  Concretionary  structure. 

are  subordinate  to  one 

center ;  in  a  concretionary  rock  the  whole  mass  is  madu 
up  of  more  or  less  distinctly  formed  concretions. 
concretism  (kon'kre-tizm  or  kon-kre'tizm),  n. 
[<  concrete  +  -jsm.]  The  habit  or  practice  of 
regarding  as  concrete  or  real  what  is  abstract 
or  ideal. 

It  is  a  surprising  instance  of  this  tendency  to  concretism, 
that,  among  people  so  civilized  as  the  Buddhists,  the  most 
obviously  moral  beast-fables  have  become  literal  incidents 
of  sacred  history.  JS.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  374. 

concreti're  (kon-kre'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  coner^Uf  = 
Pr.  concretiu;  as  concrete  +  -im.]  Causing 
to  concrete ;  having  power  to  produce  concre- 
tion ;  tending  to  form  a  solid  mass  from  sepa- 
rate particles:  as,  " concretive  juices,"  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

concretively  (kon-kre'tiv-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
concretive  manner. —  2t.  Concretely;  not  ab- 
stractly. 

It  is  urged  that  although  baptism  take'  away  the  guilt  as 
concretively  redounding  to  the  person,  yet  the  simple  ab- 
stracted guilt  as  to  the  nature  remains. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Polem.  Discourses,  p.  907. 

concretor  (kon-kre'tor),  n.  [<  NL.  *coneretor, 
<  L.  concretm,  pp.  of  concrescere,  harden,  con- 
dense. See  concrete.]  In  sugar-manuf.,  a  ma- 
chine in  which  syrup  is  reduced  to  a  solid  mass 
by  evaporation. 

concreturet  (kon-kre'tOr),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *em- 
cretura,  <  concrescere,  pp.  concretus,  grow  to- 
gether :  see  coneresce,  concrete.]  Amass  formed 
by  coagulation.  Johnson. 
concrewt  (kon-kr6'),  «.  i-  [For  *conarue  (of. 
accriie,  formerly  also  accrew),  ult.  <  L.  concres- 
cere, grow  together :  see  concresce.]  To  grow 
together. 

And  his  faire  lockes,  that  wont  with  ointment  sweet 
To  be  embaulm'd,  and  sweat  out  dainty  dew. 
He  let  to  grow  and  griesly  to  concrew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  40. 

concrimination  (kon-krim-i-na'shon),  n.  [< 
con-,  together,  +  crimination.  Cf .  L.  emcrimi- 
natus,  pp.  of  concriminari,  complain,  <  com-  (m- 
tensive)  -I-  criminari,  complain  of,  accuse :  see 
criminate.]    A  joint  accusation.    Maunder. 

concubariat  (kon  -  ku  -  ba '  ri  -  a),  ?».  [NL-i  <  \ 
coneumhere,  lie  together:  see  eoneuhine.]  A 
fold,  pen,  or  place  where  cattle  lie.    CoweU. 

concubinacyt  (kgn-ku'bi-na-si),  n.  [<  concmne 
+  -acy.]    The  practice  of  concubinage. 

Their  country  was  very  infamous  for  concubinacy,  adm- 
tery,  and  incest.  Strype,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  W- 


concubinage 

concubinage  (kon-ku'bi-naj),  n.  [<  F.  concu- 
hinage,  <  concubine,  concubine,  +  -agre.]  1. 
The  act  or  practice  of  cohabiting  without  a  le- 
gal marriage,  in  law  it  is  a  valid  gi'ound  ot  objection 
against  the  granting  of  dower  to  a  woman  who  has  been  a 
concubine,  but  Is  suing  for  dower  as  wife. 

The  bad  tendency  of  Mr.  Pope's  "Elolsa  to  Abelard"  is 
remarked  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  ...  as  depreciating  mat- 
rimony and  justifying  concubinage.      Bp.  Horne,  Essays. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a  concubine. —  3.  In 
Bom.  la/w  [concuhinatus],  a  permanent  cohabi- 
tation, recognized  by  the  law,  between  persons 

.  to  whose  marriage  there  were  no  legal  obsta- 
cles. It  was  distinguished  from  marriage  proper  (matri- 
rmmium)  by  the  absence  of  "marital  affection" — that  is, 
the  intention  of  founding  a  family.  As  no  forms  were 
prescribed  in  the  later  times  either  for  legal  maiTiage  or 
concubinage,  the  question  whether  the  parties  Intended 
to  enter  Into  the  former  or  into  the  latter  relation  was 
often  one  of  fact  to  be  detennined  from  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  and  especially  with  reference  to  a  greater 
or  less  difference  of  rank  between  them. 
4.  A  natural  marriage,  as  contradistinguished 
from  a  civil  marriage.    Bouvier. 

concubinal  (kon-ku'bi-nal),  a.  [<  LL.  concubi- 
naUs,  <  L.  concubina,  concubine :  see  concmbine.'] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  concubinage. 

concubinarian  (kon-M-bi-na'ri-an),  a.  [<  ML. 
coneubinari/us  (see  coneubmary)  +  -are.]  Con- 
nected with  concubinage;  living  in  concubi- 
nage. 

The  married  and  concubinarian,  as  well  as  looser  clergy. 
Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiv.  1. 

concubinary  (kon-kti'bi-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
eoncubinaire,  n.',  =  Sp.  Pg!  It.  concubinario,  n., 

<  ML.  concubmarius,  <  L.  concubina,  concubine : 
see  concubine.']  I.  a.  Relating  to  concubinage ; 
living  in  concubinage.     £p.  Hall. 

These  c(mcubinary  priests.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  1074. 

II.  n.  One  who  indulges  in  concubinage. 
[Rare.] 

The  Holy  Ghost  will  not  descend  upon  the  simoniacal,un- 

chaste  consubinaries,  schismatics,  and  scandalous  priests. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  647. 

concubinatet  (kon-ku'bi-nat),  n.  [<  L.  concu- 
iinatus,  n.,  <  concubina,  concubine :  see  concu- 
bime.1    Concubinage. 

Such  marriages  were  esteemed  illegitimate  and  no  bet- 
ter than  a  mere  conctihiimte. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  ill.  5. 

concubine  (kong'ku-bin),  n.     [<  ME.  concubine, 

<  OF.  eoncubin,  m.',  concubine,  f.,  F.  concubin, 
m.,  concubine,  f.,  =  Sp.  Pg.  concubina,  f.,  =  It. 
concubino,  m.,  concubina,  i.,  <  lt.concubinus,m.., 
<ioneubina,  f.,  a  concubine,  <  concumbere  (con- 
cub-),  lie  together,  lie  with,  <  com-,  together,  + 
-eumbere  (only  in  comp.),  nasalized  form  of  cu- 
bare,  lie  down,  recline,  bend:  see  cubit.']  1.  A 
paramour,  male  or  female. 

The  lady  Anne  did  falsely  and  traitorously  procure  di- 
vers of  the  king's  dally  and  familiar  servants  to  be  her 
adulterers  and  concubines.      Indietment  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

2.  A  wife  of  inferior  condition;  one  whose  re- 
lation is  in  some  respects  that  of  a  lawful  wife, 
but  who  has  not  been  united  to  the  husband  by 
the  usual  ceremonies :  as,  Hagar  and  Keturah, 
the  concubines  of  Abraham.  Such  concubines  were 
allowed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  laws,  and  for  many  cen- 
turies they  were  more  or  less  tolerated  by  the  church,  for 
both  priests  and  laymen.  The  concubine  of  a  priest  was 
sometimes  called  a  priestess.    See  concubinage,  3. 

And  he  [Solomon]  had  seven  hundred  wives,  princesses, 
and  three  hundred  concubiTies.  1  Ki.  xi.  3. 

3.  A  woman  who  cohabits  with  a  man  without 
being  married  to  him ;  a  kept  mistress. 

I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen. 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

Shale,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

Indeed,  a  husband  would  be  justly  derided  who  should 
bear  from  a  wife  of  exalted  rank  and  spotless  virtue  half 
the  insolence  which  the  King  of  England  bore  from  con- 
mUne>  who  owed  everything  to  his  bounty. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  11. 

concilia  (kong'ku-la),  m. ;  pi.  conculce  (-le).  An 
ancient  Roman  measure  of  capacity,  probably 
about  two  thirds  of  a  teaspoonful. 

conculcatet  (kgn-kul'kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  coneulca- 
tus,  pp.  of  conculcare,  tread  under  foot,  <  com-, 
together,  -1-  calcare,  tread,  <  calx  (ealc-),  heel : 
Beeealx^.  Ct.  iyiculcate.]  To  tread  upon;  tram- 
ple down. 

Conculcating  and  trampling  under  foot  whatsoever  is 
named  of  God.      Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  153. 

Concnlcationt  (kbn-kul-ka'shon),  n.  [=  Sp. 
conculcadon  (obs.)  =  It.  conculcaeione,  <  L.  con- 
CMteafio(«-),  <  conculcare,  tread  under  foot :  see 
conculcate.]  A  trampling  under  foot;  hence, 
the  state  of  being  oppressed. 

The  eoneukation  of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  by  the 
Qeutiles.     Dr.  H.  More,  Mysteiy  of  Iniquity,  II.  xU.  §  1. 
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The  state  of  the  Jews  was  in  that  depression,  in  that 
conculcation,  in  that  consternation.  In  that  extermination 
in  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  as  that  God  presents  It  to  the 
prophet  in  that  vision,  in  the  field  of  di-y  bones. 

Donne,  Sermons,  xvii. 
concumbencyt  (kon-kum'ben-si),  n.    [<  L.  con- 
cumben(t-}s,  ppr.  of  conoumbere,  lie  together: 
see  concubine.]    The  act  of  lying  together. 

When  Jacob  married  Rachel  and  lay  with  leah,  that 
concumbency  made  no  marriage  between  them. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dnbltantium,  ii.  509. 
concupiscence  (kon-ku'pi-sens),  re.  [<  ME. 
concupiscence,  <  F.'  concupiscence  =  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
cupiscenda  =  It.  concupiscenza,  concupisceneia, 
<  LL.  concupiscentia,  an  eager  desire,  <  L.  con- 
cupiscen{t-)s,  ppr.,  desiring  eagerly:  see  concu- 
piscent.] 1.  Improper  or  illicit  desire ;  sensual 
appetite ;  especially,  lustful  desire  or  f eeUng ; 
sensuality;  lust. 

We  know  even  secret  concupiscence  to  be  sin.      Hooker. 

Sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  wrought  in 
me  all  manner  of  concupiscence.  Rom.  vii.  8. 

Which  lust  or  evil  concupiscence  he  at  last  defines  to  be 
an  insatiable  intemperance  of  the  appetite,  never  filled 
with  a  desire,  never  ceasing  in  the  prosecution  of  evil. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  689. 
3.  strong  desire  in  general ;  appetite. 
concupiscent  (kon-ku'pi-sent),  a.  [=  F.  con- 
cupiscent =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  coneupiscente,  <  L.  coneu- 
piscen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  concupiscere,  desire  eagerly, 
inceptive  of  (LL.)  concupere,  desire  eagerly,  < 
com-,  together,  -f-  cupere,  desire:  see  Cupid.] 
Characterized  by  illicit  desire  or  appetite;  sen- 
sual; libidinous;  lustful. 

The  concupiscent  clown  is  overdone. 

Lamb,  To  Coleridge. 

concupiscentialt  (kon-ku-pi-sen'shal),  a.  [< 
LL.  concupiscenUalis,  <  concupiscentia,  concupis- 
cence: see  concupiscence.]  Relating  to  concu- 
piscence.    Johnson. 

COncupiscentioust  (kon-ku-pi-sen'shus),  a.  [< 
concupiscence  (LL.  concupiscentia)  +  -ous.]  Con- 
cupiscent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  coneupiscentious  malefactors  make 
'em  ready,  and  take  London  napping, 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  v.  3. 

concupiscible  (kon-ka'pi-si-bl),  o.  [=  F.  con- 
cupiscible  =  Sp.  concupiscible  =  Pg.  concupiscivel 
=  It.  concupiscibile,  concupiscevole,  having  sen- 
sual desire,  <  LL.  concupiscibilis,  worthy  to  be 
longed  for,  <  L.  concupiscere,  long  for:  see  con- 
cupiscent.] 1.  Characterized  by  concupiscence; 
concupiscent. 
The  appetitive  and  concupiscible  soul. 

Holland,  tr,  of  Plutarch,  p.  694. 

His  concupiscible  intemperate  lust. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

2t.  Characterized  by  desire  or  longing;  appeti- 
tive. 

Both  the  appetites,  the  irascible  and  the  concupiscible, 
fear  of  evil  and  desire  of  benefit,  were  the  sufficient  en- 
dearments of  contracts,  of  societies,  and  republics. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.,  Pref. 

concupiscibleness  (kon-ku'pi-si-bl-nes),  re. 

The  state  or  quality  of  beiug  concupiscible; 

concupiscence.     [Rare.] 
concupyt  (kon'ku-pi),  re.     A  contraction  of  con- 


He'U  tickle  it  for  his  concupy.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  2. 
concur  (kon-k6r'),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  concurred, 
ppr.  concurring.  [=  P.  concourir  =  Pr.  concur- 
rer  =  Sp.  concurrir  =  Pg.  concorrer  =  It.  con- 
correre,  concur,  compete  (of.  D.  Iconkurreren  = 
G.  concurriren  =  Dan.  konkurrere,  compete),  < 
L.  concurrere,  run  together,  join,  meet,  <  com-, 
together,  +  currere,  run:  see  current,  and  cf. 
incur,  occur,  recur.  Cf.  concourse.]  If.  To  run 
together ;  meet  in  a  point  in  space. 

Is  it  not  now  utterly  incredible  that  our  two  vessels, 

placed  there  antipodes  to  each  other,  should  ever  happen 

to  concur!  Bentley,  Sei-mons,  vii. 

Anon  they  fierce  encountring  both  concur'd. 

With  griesly  looks  and  faces  like  their  fates. 

J.  Hughes,  Arthur,  sig.  E,  3  b. 

2.  To  come  together  or  be  accordant,  as  in  char- 
acter, action,  or  opinion ;  agree ;  coincide :  fol- 
lowed by  with  before  the  person  or  thing  and  in 
before  the  object  of  concurrence. 

O,  ho  !  do  you  come  near  me  now?  no  worse  man  than 
Sii'  Toby  to  look  to  me  ?  This  concurs  directly  with  the  let- 
ter :  she  sends  him  on  purpose,  that  I  may  appear  stubborn 
to  him.  SAat.,  T.  N.,  111.  4. 

There  was  never  anything  so  like  another  as  in  all  points 
to  concur.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  u.  2. 

I  heartily  concur  in  the  wish. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i. 

3.  To  unite ;  combine ;  be  associated :  as,  many 

causes  concurred  in  bringing  about  his  fall. 

In  whom  all  these  qualities  do  concur. 

Whit'gift,  Defence,  p.  253. 
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Testimony  is  the  argument ;  and  if  fair  probabilities  of 
reason  concur  with  it,  tliis  argument  hath  all  the  strength 
it  can  have.  Tillotson. 

When  outward  causes  concwr,  the  idle  are  soonest  seized 
by  this  infection.  Jeremy  Collier,  The  Spleen. 

4.  Mccles.,  to  fall  on  two  consecutive  days,  as 
two  feasts.  See  concurrence,  4. — 5t.  To  assent : 
with  to. 

As  my  will 
Concurr'd  not  to  my  being,  it  were  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  747, 

concurbitt,  n.  A  variant  of  cucurbit.  Chaucer. 
concurrence  (kon-kur'ens),  n.  [=  P.  concur- 
rence =  Sp.  concurrencia  =  Pg.  concurrenda  = 
It.  concorrenza,  concurrence,  competition  (cf. 
D.  konkurrentie  =  G.  concurrent  =  Dan.  kon- 
kurrence,  competition),  <  ML.  concurrentia,  <  L. 
concmrren{t-)s,  ppr.  of  concurrere,  concur:  see 
concur,  concurrent.]  1.  The  act  of  running  or 
coming  together ;  meeting;  conjunction;  com- 
bination of  causes,  circumstances,  events,  etc. ; 
coincidence ;  union. 

And  now  it  is  easy  to  be  observed,  what  a  wonderful 
Gtyncurrence  of  Fortunes,  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  against  King  Richard,  iiappened  together. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  152. 

When  God  raises  up  a  Nation  to  be  a  Scourge  to  other 
Nations,  he  inspires  them  with  a  new  spirit  and  courage, 
.  .  .  and  by  a  concurrence  of  some  happy  circumstances 
gives  them  strange  success  beyond  all  their  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. StiUingJleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

We  have  no  other  measure  but  of  our  own  ideas,  with 
the  concurrence  of  other  probable  reasons,  to  persuade  us. 

Locke. 

2.  Joint  approval  or  action;  accordance  in 
opinion  or  operation ;  acquiescence ;  contribu- 
tory aid  or  influence. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  the  universal  concur- 
rence of  nobles  and  people. 

Sunft,  Contests  of  Nobles  and  Commons. 

We  are  to  trust  firmly  in  the  Deity,  but  so  as  not  to 
forget  that  he  commonly  works  by  second  causes,  and  ad- 
mits of  our  endeavours  with  his  concurrence. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

In  the  election  of  her  [Poland's]  kings,  the  concurrence 
or  acquiescence  of  every  individual  of  the  nobles  and 
gentry  present,  in  an  assembly  numbering  usually  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand,  was  re- 
quired to  make  a  choice.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  71. 

3.  A  meeting  or  equivalency,  as  of  claims  or 
power :  a  term  implying  a  point  of  equality  be- 
tween different  persons  or  bodies :  as,  a  concur- 
rence of  jurisdiction  in  two  different  courts. — 

4.  Mccles. ,  immediate  succession  of  two  feasts 
or  holy  days,  so  that  the  second  vespers  of  the 
first  and  the  first  vespers  of  the  second  coincide 
in  time,  and  cannot  both  be  observed.  The  diffi- 
culty is  avoided  either  by  translating,  that  is,  transferring 
the  less  important  feast  to  the  first  unoccupied  day,  or  by 
saying  the  vespers  of  the  greater  feast  with  or  without  a 
commemoration  of  the  lesser.  See  occurrence. —  Concur- 
rence Of  actions,  in  Mom.  law,  the  vesting  of  several 
causes  of  action  in  one  person.  It  is  either  objective,  when 
one  plaintiff  has  several  actions  against  the  same  defen- 
dant, or  subjective,  when  an  action  may  be  brought  by  sev- 
eral plaintiffs  against  one  defendant,  or  by  one  plaintiff 
against  several  defendants,  or  by  several  plaintiffs  against 
several  defendants.  =  Syn.  2,  Consent,  Acquiescence,  etc. 
See  assent. 

concurrency  (kon-kur 'en-si),  re.  A  less  com- 
mon variant  of  "concurrence. 
concurrent  (kon-kur' ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  con- 
current, n.,  =  Sp.  conhurrente  =  Pg.  It.  concor- 
rente,  <  L.  concurren{t-)s,  ppr.  of  concurrere,  run 
together,  concur:  see  concur.]  I.  a.  1.  Meeting 
in  a  point ;  passing  through  a  common  point. 
— 2.  Concurring,  or  acting  in  conjunction; 
agreeing  in  the  same  act ;  contributing  to  the 
same  event  or  effect ;  operating  with ;  coinci- 
dent. 

I  join  with  these  laws  the  personal  presence  of  the  king's 
son,  as  a  concurrent  cause  of  this  reformation. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 
Tlie  cmicurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  and  of  modern 
times,  sufficiently  confutes  him.       Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 
The  sense  of  the  unknown  concerning  the  origin  of  things 
is  necessarily  a  concurrent  cause  of  the  fear  which  they  in- 
spire. Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  23. 

3.  Conjoined;  joint ;  concomitant;  coordinate; 
combined. 

By  the  concurrent  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
the  libellous  petitions  against  him  .  .  .  were  cancelled. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  75. 

Wbat  sort  of  concu^-rent  powers  were  these,  which  could 
not  exist  together'?  D.  ITeister,  Supreme  Court,  Feb.,  1824. 
Concurrent  consideration,  covenant.  See  the  nouns. 
—  Concurrent  jurisdiction,  in  law,  coordinate  jurisdic- 
tion ;  jurisdiction  possessed  equally  by  two  courts,  and, 
if  exercised  by  one,  not  usually  assumed  by  the  other.— 
Concurrent  resolution,  in  the  parliamentary  law  of 
Congress,  a  resolution  adopted  by  both  House  and  Senate, 
which,  unlike  a  joint  resolution,  does  not  require  the 
signature  of  the  President.— Concurrent  Stress  and 
strain,  in  mech.,  a  homogeneous  stress,  such  that  the 
normal  component  of  the  mutual  force  between  the  parts 
of  the  body  on  the  two  sides  of  any  plane  whatever  through 
it  is  proportional  to  the  augmentation  of  distance  between 
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the  same  plane  and  another  parallel  to  it  and  initially  at 
unit  of  distance,  due  to  the  strain  experienced  by  the  same 
body.    Sir  Wm.  Thomson  (1856). 

II,  n.  1.  One  wlio  concurs ;  one  agreeing  with 
or  like  another  in  opinion,  action,  occupation, 
etc. 

So  noble  and  so  disinterested  doth  divine  love  make 
ours,  that  there  is  nothing  besides  the  object  of  that  love 
that  we  love  more  than  our  concw-rentu  in  it,  perchance 
out  of  a  gratitude  to  their  assisting  us  to  pay  a  debt  (of 
love  and  praise)  for  which,  alas !  we  find  our  single  selves 
but  too  insolvent.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  277. 

All  the  early  printers,  like  the  rivals  of  Finiguerra  at 
home,  and  his  unknown  concurrents  in  Germany,  were 
proceeding  with  the  same  art  [engraving]. 

/.  D'Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  239. 
2.  In  Eng.  law,  specifically,  one  who  accom- 
panies a  sheriff's  officer  as  witness  or  assis- 
tant.— 3.  That  which  concurs ;  a  joint  or  con- 
tributory thing. 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three  necessary 
concurrents^  .  .  .  tilne,  industry,  and  faculties. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety, 
4t.  One  having  an  equal  claim  or  joint  right. 

Tibni,  the  new  competitor  of  Omri,  .  .  .  died  leaving 
no  other  successor  than  his  concurrent. 

Raleiffh,  Hist.  World,  II.  xix.  §  6. 

5+.  A  rival  claimant  or  opponent ;  a  competitor. 

St.  Michael's  Mount  looketh  so  aloft,  as  it  brooketh  no 

concurrent,  B.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

6.  The  day,  or  in  the  case  of  leap-year  the  two 
days,  required  to  he  added  to  fifty-two  weeks  to 
make  the  civil  year  correspond  with  the  solar : 
so  called  because  they  concur  with  the  solar 
cycle,  whose  course  they  follow. 
concurrently  (kon-kur'ent-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
current manner ;  so  as  to  be  concurrent ;  in 
union,  combination,  or  unity ;  unitedly. 

The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  .  .  .  concurrently 
making  one  entire  Divinity. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  619. 
He  attributed  the  ill-feeling,  which  no  doubt  existed, 
concurrently  with  a  certain  amount  of  lax  discipline  in  the 
sepoy  army,  to  several  causes. 

W.  Id.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  122. 

concurrentness  (kon-kur'ent-nes),  n.  The 
state  o£  being  concurrent ;  concurrence.    Scott. 

concursiont  (kon-ker'shon),  n.  [<  L.  concur- 
sio{n-),  a  running  together,  concurrence,  con- 
course, <  concurrere,  run  together :  see  concur, 
concourse.']     Concurrence. 

Their  [atoms']  omnifarious  concursions  and  combinations 
and  coalitions.  Bentley,  Sermons,  vi.' 

concurso  (kon-ker'so),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  concurso, 
<  L.  concursus,  a  running  together,  LL.  an  equal 
claim :  see  concourse.]  In  civil  law,  the  litiga- 
tion, or  opportunity  of  litigation,  between  vari- 
ous creditors,  each  claiming,  it  may  be  adversely 
to  one  another,  to  share  in  a  fund  or  an  estate,  the 
object  being  to  assemble  in  one  accounting  all 
the  claimants  on  the  fund.  It  is  usual  in  eases 
of  insolvency  and  injunction  against  a  debtor's 
further  transactions. 

concuss  (kon-kus')>  ii-  i-  [=  It.  conoussare,  < 
L.  concussus,  pp.  of  concutere,  shake  together, 
shake  violently,  agitate,  terrify,  esp.  terrify  by 
threats  in  order  to  extort  money,  <  com^,  to- 
gether, -t-  quatere,  shake :  see  quash'^,  cass^, 
cashX,  ikni  ei.  discuss,  percuss.]  1.  To  shake  or 
agitate.  [Rare.] 
Concussed  with  uncertainty. 

Daniel,  To  Sir  Thos.  Egerton. 

2.  To  force  by  threats  to  do  something,  espe- 
cially to  surrender  or  dispose  of  something  of 
value;  intimidate  into  a  course  of  action;  co- 
erce :  as,  he  was  concussed  into  signing  the  docu- 
ment.    [Rare.] 

concussant  (kon-kus'ant),  a.    [<  concuss  +  -ant; 
=  It.  concussdnte.]     Of  or  resembling  concus- 
sion or  its  effects;   produced  by  concussion. 
[Rare.] 
A  loud  concussant  jar.    C.  De  Kay,  Vision  of  Nimrod,  iv. 

concussationt  (kon-ku-sa'shon),  n.     [Irreg.  for 
concussion.]    A  violent  shock  or  agitation. 
Vehement  concussations.         Sp.  Halt,  Kemains,  p.  58. 

concussion  (kon-kush'on),  n.  [=  F.  concussion 
=  Sp.  concusion  =  Pg."  concussSo  =  It.  concm- 
sione,  <  L.  concussio(n-),  a  violent  shock,  extor- 
tion of  money  by  threats,  <  concutere,  pp.  con- 
cussus, shake,  shock:  see  concuss.]  1.  The  act 
of  shaking  or  agitating,  particularly  by  the 
stroke  or  impact  of  another  body. 

It  is  believed  that  great  ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cit- 
ies hath  dissipated  pestilent  air,  which  may  be  from  the 
concussion  of  the  air.  Bacon,  >  at.  Hist. 

2.  The  state  of  being  shaken;  the  shook  occa- 
sioned by  two  bodies  coming  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently into  collision ;  shock ;  agitation. 
A  concussion  of  the  whole  globe. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 
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3.  In  surg.,  injury  sustained  by  the  brain  or 
other  viscera,  as  from  a  fall,  a  blow,  etc. 

This  element  of  concussionii.  e.,  the  results  of  shake  in- 
dependent of  lesion)  enters  into  almost  every  case  of  in- 
jury to  the  head.  Quoin,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  141. 

4.  In  civil  law,  the  act  of  extorting  money  or 
something  of  value  by  violence  or  threats  of 
violence ;  extortion. 

Then  concussion,  rapine,  pilleries, 
Their  catalogue  of  accusation  fill. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv.  75. 
Curvature  of  concussion.  See  curvature. =BYa.  1  and 

2.  Collision,  etc.    See  shock. 

concussionaryt  (kpn-kush'gn-a-ri),  n.  [=  F. 
concussionnaire  =  Sp.  concusionario  =  Pg.  It. 
concussionario ;  as  concussion  +  -ary^.]  One 
guUty  of  the  offense  of  concussion;  an  .extor- 
tioner. 
Publicke  concussionary  or  extortioner. 

Time's  Storehouse,  p.  931. 

concussion-fuse  (kon-kush'ou-fuz),  n.  A  fuse 
which  is  ignited  aiid  explodes  a  shell  by  the 
concussion  of  the  shell  in  striking. 

concussive  (kon-kus'iv),  a.  [=  It.  concussivo, 
<  L.  as  if  *concussiv'US,  <  concussus,  pp.  of  con- 
cutere, shake  :  see  concuss.]  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  shaking  by  sudden  or  violent  stroke 
or  impulse ;  agitating ;  shocking.    Johnson. 

concutient  (kon-kii'shi-ent),  a.     [<  L.  concuU- 
enit-)s,  ppr.  of  concutere,  strike  together:  see 
concuss.]      Coming   suddenly  into    collision; 
meeting  with  violence ;  colliding. 
Meet  in  combat  like  two  concutient  cannon-balls. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  xl. 

concyclic  (kon-sik'lik),  a.  [<  con-  +  cyclic] 
In  geom.,  lying  on  the  circimiferenee  of  one  cir- 
cle ;  also,  giving  circular  sections  when  cut  by 
the  same  systems  of  parallel  planes :  applied  to 
two  quadric  surfaces  which  have  this  relation. 

condt,  V.  t.    See  conS. 

condecencet  (kon'de-seus),  n.  [Written  er- 
roneously condescence,  and  appar.  regarded  as 
a  contr.  of  condescendence;  <  OP.  condecence, 
condescence,  eondessence,  <  ML.  condecentia.  de- 
cency, propriety,  excellence,  nobility,  <  conde- 
cen{t-)s  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg.  condecente  =  OF.  conde- 
cent),  decent,  excellent,  ppr.  of  the  impers.  verb, 
L.  condecet,  it  becomes,  it  is  becoming,  meet, 
seemly,  <  com-  -h  decet,  it  becomes :  see  decent.] 
Nobility;  excellence.  [In  the  extract  taken 
apparently  as  a  contraction  of  co7idescendence.] 

See  the  condescence  of  this  great  king. 

T.  Puller,  Moderation  of  Cliurch  of  Eng.,  p.  440. 

con  delicatezza  (It.  pron.  kon  da-le-ka-tet'sa). 
[It.,  with  softness:  con,  <  L.  cum,  with ;  delica- 
tezza, softness:  see  com-  and  delicatesse.]  In 
music,  with  delicacy. 

con  delirio  (it.  pron. kon  da-le're-o).  [It.,  with 
frenzy:  con,  <  L.  cum,  with;  delirio, <.  L.  deliri- 
um, frenzy :  see  com-  and  delirium.]  In  music, 
with  frenzy ;  deliriously. 

condemn  (kon-dem'),  V.  t.  [=  F.  condamner  = 
Pr.  condampnar  =  Sp.  condenar  =  Pg.  condem- 
nar  =  It.  condannare,  condennare  =  D.  Icon- 
demneren  =  Dan.  Irondemnere,  <  L.  condemnare, 
sentence,  condemn,  blame,  <  com-  (intensive) 
-I-  damnare,  harm,  condemn,  damn  :  see  damn.] 
1.  To  pronounce  judgment  against ;  express  or 
feel  strong  disapprobation  of ;  hold  to  be  posi- 
tively wrong,  reprehensible,  intolerable,  etc. : 
used  either  of  persons  or  things,  with  as,  for, 
or  on  account  of  before  an  expressed  ground  of 
condemnation:  as,  to  condemn  a  person /oj- bad 
conduct,  or  as  (sometimes  colloquially  for)  a 
blackguard;  to  condemn  an  a,ction/or  or  ore  ac- 
count of  its  injurious  tendency. 

Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it? 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  ii.  2. 
As  for  their  new  way  of  mingling  mirth  with  serious 
plot,  I  do  not,  with  Lisideius,  condemn  the  thing,  though 
I  cannot  approve  their  manner  of  doing  it. 

Dryden,  Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 
The  Commons  would  not  expressly  approve  the  war ; 
but  neither  did  they  as  yet  expressly  condemn  it. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

3.  To  serve  for  the  condemnation  of;  afford 
occasion  for  condemning:  as,  his  very  looks 
condemn  him. 

If  I  justify  myself,  mine  own  mouth  shall  condemn  me. 

„  .  Job  i^.  20. 

3t.  To  convict:  with  of. 

With  such  incomparable  honour,  and  constantresolution 
so  farre  beyond  beleef  e,  they  haue  attempted  and  indured 
in  their  discoueries  and  plantations,  as  may  well  condemne 
vs  of  too  much  imbecillitie,  sloth,  and  negligence. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,'  II.  203. 

4.  To  pronounce  to  be  guilty,  as  opposed  to  ac- 
quit or  aisolve ;  more  specifically,  to  sentence 
to  punishment ;  utter  sentence  agaiost  judicial- 
ly; doom:  the  penalty,  when  expressed,  being 
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in  the  infinitive,  or  a  noun  or  noun-phrase  pre- 
ceded by  to :  as,  to  condemn  a  person  to  pay  a 
fine,  or  to  imprisonment. 

The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests 
and  unto  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death! 

Mat.  XX,  is! 

He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned.   John  iii.  18. 

At  such  Houre  schal  he  dispoyle  the  World,  and  lede  his 
chosene  to  Blisse ;  and  the  othere  schalle  he  condempne  to 
perpetuelle  Peynes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  114. 

The  last  Week  Judge  Rives  condemn'd  four  in  your 
Country  at  Maidstone  Assi2es.         Howell,  Letters,  ii.  68. 

He  seemed  like  some  dead  king,  condemned  in  hell 
For  his  one  sin  among  such  men  to  dwell. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  360. 
[Formerly  the  expression  to  condemn  in  a  fine  was  used. 

And  the  king  of  Egypt  .  .  .  condemned  the  land  in  an 
hundred  talents  of  silver.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  3.] 

5.  To  demonstrate  the  guilt  of,  by  comparison 
and  contrast. 

The  righteous  that  ig  dead  shall  condemn  the  ungodly 
which  are  living.  Wisdom  iv.  16. 

6.  To  judge  or  pronounce  to  be  unfit  for  use 
or  service :  as,  the  ship  was  condemned  as  un- 
seaworthy;  the  provisions  were  condemned  hj 
the  commissary. —  7.  To  judge  or  pronounce 
to  be  forfeited;  specifically,  to  declare  (a  ves- 
sel) a  la'wf  ul  prize :  as,  the  ship  and  her  cargo 
were  condemned. — 8.  To  pronounce,  by  judi- 
cial authority,  subject  to  use  for  a  public  pur- 
pose. See  condemnation,  1  (e).=Syn.  1.  To  cen- 
sure, blame,  reprove,  reproach,  reprobate. 

condemnable  (kgn-dem'na-bl),  a.  [=  P.  con- 
damnable  =  Sp.  condsnable  =  Pg.  condemnavel 
=  It.  condannahile,  <  LL.  condemnabilis,  <  L. 
condemware,  condemn :  see  condemn.]  Worthy 
of  being  condemned ;  blamable ;  culpable. 
Condemrmble  superstition.  Sir  T.  Brovme. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  allowable  to  eat 
broth  for  instance  in  a  consumption,  and  be  condemnable 
to  feed  upon  it  to  maintain  health. 

Boyle,  Works,  §  6,  Kef.  3. 

condemnation  (kon-dem-na'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
condamnation  =  Pr.  condemnacion,  eondempna- 
tion  =  Sp.  condenacion  =  Pg.  eondemnagSo  = 
It.  condannagione,  condannazione,  condennasi- 
one,  <  LL.  condemnatio(n-),  <  L.  condemnare,  pp. 
condemnatus,  eonAenai:  see  condemn^]  1.  The 
act  of  condemning,  (a)  The  act  of  judging  or  pro- 
nouncing to  be  objectionable,  culpable,  or  criminal,  (ft) 
The  judicial  act  of  declaring  to  be  guilty  and  of  dooming 
to  punishment.  ' 

There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them. 

Horn,  viii,  1. 

A  legal  and  judicial  condemnation. 

Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  iii.  3. 
(c)  The  act  of  judicially  or  officially  declaring  something 
to  be  unfit  for  use  or  service :  as,  the  condemnatvm  of  a 
ship  that  is  unseaworthy,  or  a  building  that  is  unsafe,  (li) 
The  act  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  adjudging 
a  prize  or  captured  vessel  to  have  been  lawfully  captured. 
Bapalje  and  Lawrence,  (e)  The  act  of  determining  and 
declaring,  after  due  process  of  law,  that  some  specific 
property  is  required  for  public  use,  and  must  be  surren- 
dered by  the  owner  on  payment  of  damages  to  be  deter- 
mined by  commissioners  or  a  jury :  as,  the  condemnatimoi 
private  lands  for  a  highway,  a  railroad,  a  public  park,  etc. 
2.  Strong  censure ;  disapprobation ;  reproof. 

O  perilous  mouths. 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self -same  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ! 

SAafc.M.  forM.,ii.  ♦. 
How  can  they  admit  of  teaching  who  have  the  condem- 
nation of  God  already  upon  them  for  refusing  divine  in- 
struction? Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

3+.  Adverse  judgment ;  the  amount  of  a  judg- 
ment against  one.  Blackstone. — 4.  The  state 
of  being  condemned. 

His  pathetic  appeal  to  posterity  in  the  hopeless  hour  of 
condemnation.  Irviiig. 

5.  The  cause  or  reason  of  a  sentence  of  guilt 
or  punishment. 

This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  ths 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  were  evil.  John  iii.  19. 

condemnatory  (kqn-dem'na-to-ri),  a.  [=F- 
condamnatoire  =  f>r,  condempnatori  =  Sp.  con- 
denatorio  =  Pg.  condemnatorio  =  It.  condanm- 
torio,  <  L.  as  if  *condemnatorius,  <  condemnare, 
condemn:  see  condemn.]  Condemning;  con- 
veying condemnation  or  censure :  as,  a  cmdenv- 
natory  sentence  or  decree. 

A  severe  condemnatory  prayer.  .., 

Clarke,  Works,  II.  chotui. 

condemned  (kon-demd'),  p-  a-  [Pp-  "*  "'"'■ 
demn,  v.]  1."  Under  condemnation  or  sen- 
tence; doomed:  applied  to  persons:  as,  acon- 
demned  murderer. 

The  Tyrant  Nero,  though  not  yet  deserving  that  name, 

sett  his  hand  so  unwillingly  to  the  execution  of  a  cm- 

demned  Person,, as  to  wish  Hee  had-not  knoWlletters..    • 

MUion,  Eikonoklastes,  a. 
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2.  Adjudged  to  be  unfit,  unwholesome,  dan- 
gerous, forfeited,  eto. :  applied  to  things:  as,  a 
condemned  building ;  condemned  provisions. —  3. 
Damned:  a  term  of  mitigated  prof anity.     [Col- 

loq.]  —Condemned  cell  or  ward,  in  prisons,  the  cell  in 
which  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  death  is  confined  until  the 
time  of  execution. 

Klohard  Savage  .  .  .  had  lain  with  fifty  pounds  of  iron 
on  his  legs  in  the  cortdemmM  ward  of  Newgatt 

MacavXay,  Samifel  Johnson. 

condemnedly  (kon-dem'ned-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  deserving  condemnation;  blamably. 
[Bare.] 

He  that  hath  wisdome  to  be  truly  religious,  cannot  be 
cmidenmedly  a  fool.  FelthaTti,  Hesolves,  i.  49. 

condemner  (kon-dem'nfer),  n.  One  who  con- 
demns. 

A  foolish  thing  It  is  indeed  to  be  one's  own  accuser  and 
amdermier,  yet  such  a  fool  is  every  swearer. 

£p.  Baieridge,  Works,  II.  xcvii. 

condensability  (kgn-den-sa-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  corv- 
densable  (see  -iiliiy);  =  F.'  cond'ensabilitS,  etc.] 
The  quality  of  being  condensable. 

condensable  (kon-den'sa-bl),  a.  [=F.  Sp.  con- 
densable =  Pg.  hondensavel  =  It.  condensabile,  < 
L.  as  if  *condensdbiUs,  <  condensare,  condense : 
see  condense,  v.,  and  -able.']  Capable  of  being 
condensed;  capable  of  being  compressed  into 
a  smaller  compass,  or  into  a  more  close,  com- 
pact state :  as,  vapor  is  condensable. 

Not  being  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  density,  but  con- 
densable yet  further.    Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Bodies,  ix. 

condensatet  (kon-den'sat),  v.  [<  L.  eondensa- 
tus,  pp.  of  condensare,  condense :  see  condense, 
v.]  I,  trans.  To  condense;  make  dense  or 
more  dense. 

If  there  were  more  [critical  learning],  it  would  conden- 
sate and  compact  itself  into  less  room. 

Hammond,  "Works,  IV.  611. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  more  dense,  close,  or 
compact. 

condensatet  (kon-den'sat),  a.    [<  L.  condensa- 
te, pp.:  see  the  verb.]      Made  dense;   con- 
densed; made  more  close  or  compact. 
Water  .  .  .  thickened  or  condeTisate.  Peacham, 

condensation  (kon-den-sa'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
densation (>  D.  condensatie  =  G.  condensation 
=  Dan.  hondensation)  =  Sp.  condensacion  =  Pg. 
condensagao  =  It.  condensazione,  <  LL.  condensa- 
So(»-),  <  L.  condensarCj  pp.  condensatus,  con- 
dense: see  condense,  «.]  1.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  made,  dense  or  com- 
pact; reduction  of  volume  or  compass,  as  by 
pressure,  concentration,  or  elimination  of  for- 
eign material ;  closer  union  of  parts ;  compres- 
sion; consolidation:  used  in  both  literal  and 
figurative  senses. 

He  [Goldsmith]  was  a  great  and  perhaps  an  unequalled 
master  of  the  arts  of  selection  and  condensation. 

Macaiday,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

2.  In  ohem.  and^fe?/«,,-the  act  of  reducing  a  gas 
or  vapor  to  a  liquid  or  solid  form. 

The  same  vapours,  being  by  further  condensation  formed 
into  rain,  fall  down  in  drops. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  iii.,  note  1. 

Surface  condensation,  a  mode  of  condensing  steam  by 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  cold  metallic  surfaces  instead 
of  byinjecting  cold  water.  =Syn.  Compression,  Condensa- 
tion.   See  compression. 

condensative  (kgn-den'sa-tiv),  a.  [<  p.  conden- 
saUf=  Pr.  condensatiti  =  Sp.  Pg.  condensativo, 
<  L.  as  if  *cdndensativus,  <  condensare,  condense : 
see  condense,  «.]  Having  power  or  tendency 
to  condense.     Todd. 

condense  (kon-dens'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
densed, ppr.  condensing.  [=  D.  oondenseren  = 
G.  condensiren  =  Dan.  Tcondensere,  <  F.  conden- 
ser =  Sp.  Pg.  condensar  =  It.  condensare,  <  L. 
condensare,  make  thick  or  dense  (cf .  condensus, 
very  close),  <  com-,  together,  -I-  densare,  make 
thick,  <  densus,  dense,  thick,  close :  see  dense.] 

1,  trans.  1.  To  make  more  dense  or  compact; 
reduce  the  volume  or  compass  of;  bring  into 
closer  imion  of  parts ;  consolidate ;  compress : 
used  both  literally  and  figuratively. 

Spirits,  ...  in  what  shape  they  choose, 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure, 
Can  execute  their  aery  purposes, 
And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  429. 

The  secret  course  pursued  at  Brussels  and  at  Madrid 

may  be  condensed  into  the  usual  formula — dissimulation, 

procrastination,  and  again  dissimulation.  Motley. 

Condense  some  daily  experience  into  a  glowing  symbol, 

and  an  audience  is  electrified.  Emerson,  Eloquence. 

2.  In  chem.  and  phys.,  to  reduce  to  another  and 
denser  form,  as  a  gas  or  vapor  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  liquid  or  of  a  solid,  as  by  pressure  or 
abstraction  of  heat. 
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He  must  needs,  as  the  sun,  raise  many  envious  exhala- 
tions, which,  condensed  by  a  popular  odium,  were  capable 
to  cloud  the  brightest  merit.  Eilcon  Banlike. 

A  heated  ocean  would  send  up  abundant  vapours,  pro- 
ducing a  perpetual  mist  or^og  to  be  constantly  condensed, 
by  the  cold  of  space  without,  into  continual  rains. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  52. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  concentrate,  contract,  crowd  together,  in- 
spissate ;  to  abridge,  shorten,  reduce,  epitomize,  abbrevi- 
ate ;  to  solidify. 

II,  intrans.  To  become  denser  or  more  com- 
pact, as  the  particles  of  a  body;  become  liquid 
or  soUd,  as  a  gas  or  vapor. 

Vapours  when  they  begin  to  condense  and  coalesce. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

Nitrous  acid  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
condenses  Into  a  very  volatile  liquid  at  the  zero  of  FaJiren- 
n^it-  H.  Silencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  2. 

condensef  (kon-dens'),  a.  [<  L.  condensus,  very 
close,  dense,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  densus,  close, 
dense:  see  dense  and  condense,  «.]  Close  in 
texture  or  composition ;  compact;  dense. 

Solid  and  condense.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  i.  §  8. 

The  huge  condense  bodies  of  planets.  Bentley,  Sermons. 
condensed  (kgu-densf),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  condense, 
v.]     Made  dense  or  close  in  texture,  compo- 
sition, or  expression;  compressed;  compact: 
as,  a  condensed  style. 

Eapid  reading  of  such  condensed  thought  is  unproduc- 
tive. Selden,  Table-Talk,  Int.,  p.  9. 
Condensed  beer,  millc,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Con- 
densed manifold,  in  math.,  such  a  manifold  of  points 
that  between  any  two  assignable  points  within  a  certain 
interval  there  will  always  be  points  of  the  manifold. — Con- 
densed type,  the  name  given  by  type-founders  to  thin, 
tall,  and  slender  forms  of  letter.  A  condensed  type  is 
thinner  than  a  compressed  type. 

EXAMPLE  OE  CONDENSED  TYPE. 

Condensed  Clarendon. 

=Syn.  Smidnct,  Laconic,  etc.    -See  concise, 

condensedness   (kon-den'sed-nes),   n.     The 

quality  or  state  of  being  condensed.    Bailey. 

condenser  (kon-den'ser),  n.  .  One  who  or  that 

which  condenses. 

Mr.  C is  a  gossipy  writer,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time 

a  clever  condenser.  The  American,  VIII.  298. 

Specifically — (a)  Any  device  for  reducing  gases  or  vapors 
to  liquid  or  solid  form.  The  reduction  is  usually  effected 
by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  by  contact  with 
chilled  surfaces.  A  form  of  condenser  common  in  the 
laboratory  is  shown  in  the  figure.  From  the  flask,  A,  the 
vapor  to  be  condensed  escapes  through  the  tube  6  c,  which 
passes  through  a  larger  condenser-tube.  A  stream  of  ice- 
water  enters  the  condenser  through  d,  and  passes  off 
through  ,7,  keeping 
the  surface  of  the 
inner  tube,  b  c, 
chilled,  and  the  va- 
por entering  the 
tube  from  A  is  con- 
densed and  drops 
from  c  as  a  liquid. 
Condensers  used  to 
concentrate  vapors 
or  gases,  as  .steam, 
alcoholic  vapors, 
fumes,  volatile  li- 
quids, etc.,  commonly  depend  upon  the  reducing  effects  of 
a  lower  temperature-  In  them  the  vapor,  gas,  smoke,  or 
fumes  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  chilled 
surfaces.  This  is  accomplished  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
as  in  the  surface  condenser  of  the  steam-engine,  the  worm 
of  a  still,  or  the  long  convoluted  tubes  in  which  poisonous 
fumes  or  smoke  are  cooled  before  being  allowed  to  escape 
to  the  chimney.  The  cooling  surfaces  are  usually  kept 
cold  by  water,  as  in  the  still,  the  gas-condenser,  the  sugar- 
condenser,  etc.  For  fumes  and  smoke,  the  contact  with 
walls  exposed  to  the  air  is  sufficient,  (b)  A  part  of  a  cot- 
ton-gin which  compresses  the  lint  for  convenient  han- 
dling, (c)  In  wool-manuf.,  a  machine  which  forms  the 
wool  received  from  the  dofler  of  a  carding-engine  or 
comber,  and  rolls  it  into  slubbings.  The  doffer  of  the 
carding-engine  is  covered  by  a  series  of  parallel  strips  of 
card-clothing,  wrapped  about  the  cylinder.  The  wool 
thus  comes  off  in  a  number  of  loose  flat  ribbons  of  fleece, 
which  in  the  coadensing-machine  are  carried  by  a  leather 
apron  beneath  a  roller  which  has  a  reciprocating  motion 
transverse  to  their  direction,  and  thus  rolls  these  slivers 
into  loose  slubbings,  which  are  wound  upon  a  roll  and  are 
ready  for  spinning,  (d)  In  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the 
apparatus  used  for  concentrating  the  clarified  juice,  pre- 
paratory to  its  final  concentration  in  the  vacuum  or  evap- 
orating-pau.  The  liquor  trickles  over  the  surface  of  steam- 
pipes,  where  heat  evaporates  the  water  which  constitutes 
the  greater  part  of  the  cane-juiee.  (e)  In  optical  instru- 
ments, a  lens,  or  combination  of  lenses,  used  to  gather  and 
concentrate  the  rays  of  light  collected  by  a  mirror  and  di- 
rect them  upon  the  object,  as  the  bull's-eye  condenser  (see 
bull's-eye,  9)  and  the  achromatic  condenser  used  with  the 
microscope.- Achromatic  condenser.  See  achromatic. 
—  Condenser  hygrometer,  a  dew-point  hygrometer. 
See  hygrometer.— Con&enser  of  electricity,  any  appa- 
ratus by  which  electricity  can  be  accumulated,  usually 
consisting  of  two  conducting  surfaces  separated  by  a  non- 
conductor, as  in  the  condenser  of  Epinus  (see  figure),  wh'ch 
is  charged  by  connecting  one  of  the  plates  (A)  with  the 
electrical  machine  and  the  other  (B)  with  the  ground ; 
their  distance  from  the  glass  plate  (C)  can  be  adjusted  at 
vrill.  A  practical  form  of  condenser  is  the  Leyden  jar 
(which  see,  under  jar).  Condensers  are  much  used  in  con- 
nection with  submarine  telegraphy ;  one  of  the  Atlantic 
cables  has  a  condenser  with  over  two  acres  of  surface 
of  tin-foil,  arranged  in  plates  separated  by  waxed  paper 
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and  parafQn.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  such  instru- 
ments as  are  employed  to  collect  and  render  sensible  very 
small  quantities  of  electricity,  as  the  condensing  electro- 


Liebig's  Condenser. 


Condenser  of  Epinus. 

scope.  See  electroscope. —  Hydraulic  condenser.  See 
hydraulic. —  Surfaee  condenser,  In  a  steam-engine,  a  con- 
denser in  which  the  exhaust-steam  is  distributed  through 
a  large  number  of  pipes  surrounded  by  cold  water,  which 
is  constantly  renewed.  In  a  less  common  form  flat  cham- 
bers are  used  instead  of  pipes. 

condenser-gage  (kon-den'ser-gaj),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  exhaus- 
tionin  a  steam-condenser,  it  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  the  upper  end  being  attached  to  the 
condenser,  and  the  other  plunged  in  mercury. 

COndensing-COil  (kon-den'sing-koil),  n.  A  com- 
pact arrangement  of  pipes,  either  in  a  coil  or 
straight  and  with  return  bends,  for  condensing 
steam  which  is  passed  through  it.  The  condensa- 
tion is  effected  by  exposing  the  coil  to  air,  or  by  surround- 
ing it  with  cold  water  constantly  renewed. 

COndensityt  (kgn-den'si-ti),  n.  [=  Sp.  conden- 
sidad,  <  L.  condensus,  very  close :  see  condense, 
a.,  and  cf.  density.]  The  state  of  being  con- 
densed; denseness;  density.     Bailey. 

COnder  (kon'der),  n.     See  Conner^. 

condescencet,  n.    See  condecence. 

condescend  (kon-de-send'),  v.  i.  [<  MB.  eondc- 
scenden,  <  OP.  (andP.)  condescendre  =  Sp.  Pg. 
condescender  =  It.  condescendere,  <  LL.  conde- 
soendere,  let  one's  self  down,  stoop,  condescend, 
<  L.  com-,  together,  -I-  descendere,  come  down  : 
see  descend.]  1.  To  descend  from  the  supe- 
rior position,  rank,  or  dignity  proper  or  usually 
accorded  to  one ;  voluntarily  waive  ceremony 
and  assume  equality  with  an  inferior ;  be  com- 
plaisant, yielding,  or  consenting  in  dealings 
with  inferiors ;  .deign. 

]Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  es- 
tate. Rom.  xii.  16. 
Spain's  mighty  monarch. 
In  gracious  clemency,  does  condescend. 
On  these  conditions,  to  become  your  friend. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 

The  mind  that  would  not  condescend  to  little  things. 

E.  Gosse,  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,  p.  36. 

3.  To  stoop  or  submit;  be  subject;  yield. 

Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased 
'  With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  condescend  to  such  absurd  commands  ? 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1337. 
Sf.  To  assent;  agree. 

Thereto  they  both  did  franckly  condiscend. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  25. 

Condescending  to  Blount's  advice  to  surprise  the  court. 

Bacon,  Lord  Essex's  Treason. 

The  Govi"  condesended  upon  equall  tei-ms  of  agreemente. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  128. 

These  things  they  all  willingly  condescended  unto. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  223. 

4.  To  agree  to  submit  or  furnish;  specify; 
vouchsafe :  with  upon :  as,  to  condescend  upon 
particulars.     [Scotch.] 

Men  do  not  condescend  upon  what  would  satisfy  them. 
Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  71. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  stoop,  deign,  vouchsafe,  bend. 

condescendence  (kon-df-seu'dens),  n.  [=  F. 
condescendance  =  Sp.  Pg.  condescendenda  =  It. 
condescendenza,  <  ML.  condescendentia,  <  LL. 
condescenden{t-)s,  ppr.  of  condescendere,  conde- 
scend:  see  coJi(?esce«d]  1.  The  act  of  conde- 
scending; condescension.     [Rare.] 

By  the  warrant  of  St.  Paul's  condescend&nce  to  the  capaci- 
ties he  wrote  unto,  I  may  speak  after  the  manner  of  mfen. 
W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays  (1648),  p.  81, 

2.  In  Scots  law,  the  principal  written  pleading 
put  in  by  the  pursuer,  containing  a  distinct 
statement  of  the  facts  on  which  his  case  is 
founded,  it  is  annexed  to  the  summons,  and  to  it  are 
subjoined  the  pleas  in  law,  a  concise  note  of  the  legal  proi). 
ositjons  on  which  he  rests. 
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condesceudencyt  (kon-df-sen'dgB-si),  ».  [As 
condescendence :  see  -ency.']    Condescension. 

The  respect  and  condescendeTwy  which  you  have  already 
shewn  me  is  that  for  which  I  can  never  malce  any  suitable 
return.  Dr.  Avery,  In  Boyle's  Works,  VI.  610. 

This  worthy  gentleman  was  one  of  singular  piety,  and 
rare  for  humility,  as  appeared  by  his  great  condescendency , 
when  as  this  poor  people  were  in  great  sickness  and  weak- 
ness, he  shunned  not  to  do  very  mean  services  for  them. 
A'.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  68. 

condescending  (kon-de-sen'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr. 
of  condescend,  c]  Marked  or  characterized  by 
condescension ;  stooping  to  tlie  level  of  one's 
inferiors. 

A  very  condescending  air.  Watts. 

He  graciously  added  that  I  should  have  command  of  the 
pieces  in  action,  at  which  condescending  intimation  I  rose 
and  bowed  profoundly.  O'Donovan,  Merv,  xvii. 

condescendingly  (kon-df-sen'ding-li),  adv.  In 
a  condescending  manner';  so  as  to  show  conde- 
scension: as,  to  address  a  person  condescend- 
ingly. 

condescension  (kon-df-sen'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  con- 
descensio(n-),  <  coredesceradere,  "pp.  condescensus, 
condescend:  see  condescend.'i  The  act  of  con- 
descending ;  the  act  of  voluntarily  stooping  or 
inclining  to  an  equality  with  an  inferior;  a 
waiving  of  claims  due  to  one's  rank  or  position ; 
affability  on  the  part  of  a  superior;  complai- 
sance. 

Go,  heavenly  guest !  .  .  . 
Gentle  to  me  and  affable  hath  been 
Thy  condescension.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  649. 

He  [the  sheikh]  received  me  with  great  politeness  and 
condescension,  made  me  sit  down  by  him,  and  asked  me 
more  about  Cairo  than  about  Europe. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  115. 

The  good  Peter  rode  through  these  towns  with  a  smiling 

aspect,  waving  his  hand  with  inexpressible  majesty  and 

condescension.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  418. 

condescensivef  (kon-df-sen'siv),  a.  [<  NL.  *con- 
descensivus  (in  adv.  condescensive),  <  LL.  conde- 
scensus, pp.  of  condescendere,  condescend:  see 
eondescend.~\     Condescending;  courteous. 
Tlie  condescensive  tenderness  [of  God]. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

condescentf  (kon-de-senf),  n.  [<  condescend,  as 
descent  <  descend.]     Condescension. 

So  slight  and  easy  a  condescent. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  iv. 

condign  (kon-din'),  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  eondygne, 
<  OF.  (and  F.)  condigne  =  Sp.  Pg.  condigno  = 
It.  condegno,  <   L.  condignus,  very  worthy,  < 

.  com-  (intensive)  -I-  dignus,  worthy :  see  dignity.'] 
It.  Deserving ;  worthy  :  applied  to  persons. 

Her  selfe  of  all  that  rule  she  deemed  most  condign^. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  11. 

2.  Well-deserved;  worthily  bestowed;  merited; 
suitable:  applied  to  things — (a)  With  refer- 
ence to  praise  or  thanks. 

I  thought  it  no  condigne  gratification,  nor  scarce  any 
good  satisfaction  for  such  a  person  as  you. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  Ded. 

Render  unto  God  condigne  thanks  and  praise  for  so  great 
a  beneilce.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  vii.  2. 

The  eulogy  bestowed  on  Chaucer  by  Spenser's  well-worn 
metaphor  has  not  been  quite  unanimously  recognized  as 
condign.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  10. 

(6)  With  reference  to  censure,  punishmejit,  or 
what  is  of  the  nature  of  punishment :  the  more 
common  use. 

Speak  what  tliou  art,  and  how  thou  hast  been  us'd. 
That  I  may  give  him  condign  punishment. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  4. 

In  an  extant  BuU  he  reproves  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
and  other  prelates  of  Scotland,  .  .  .  treats  them  as  acting 
unworthily  of  their  holy  calling,  and  threatens  tliem  with 
condign  censure.  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xi.  9. 

condignity  (kon-dig'ni-ti),  n.  [=  F.  condignit^ 
=  Sp.  condignidad  =  Pg.  condignidade  =  It. 
condegnitd,  <  ML.  *condignita(t-)s,  <  L.  condig- 
nus, onn6ign:  see  condign  and  4ty.]  1.  Merit; 
desert. —  2.  In  scholastic  theol.,  specifically,  the 
merit  of  human  actions  considered  as  consti- 
tuting a  ground  for  a  claim  of  reward. 

Condignity  and  congruity  (meritum  de  condigno  and  de 
congruo)  are  "terms  used  by  the  schoolmen  to  explain 
their  peculiar  opinions  relative  to  human  merit  and  de- 
serving. Tlie  Scotists  maintain  tliat  it  is  possible  for  man 
in  his  natural  state  so  to  live  as  to  deserve  the  Grace  of 
God,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  salvation,  this 
natural  fitness  (congruitas)  for  grace  being  such  as  to 
oblige  the  Deity  to  grant  it.  Such  is  the  merit  of  congru- 
ity. Tlie  Thomists,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  man, 
by  the  divine  assistance,  is  capable  of  so  living  as  to  merit 
eternal  life,  to  lie  worthy  (condignus)  of  it  in  the  sight  of 
God.  In  this  hypothesis,  the  question  of  previous  prepara- 
tion for  the  grace  which  enables  him  to  be  worthy  is  not 
introduced.    This  is  the  merit  of  condignity." 

Hook,  Eccles.  Diet. 

condignly  (kon-dJn'U),  adv.  In  a  condign  man- 
ner; according  to  merit ;  deservedly;  justly. 

Condignly  punished. 

L.  Addison,  Western  Barbary,  p.  171. 
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condignnesst  (kon-din'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  condign. 

condiment  (kon'di-ment),  n.  [=  F.  condiment 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  condimento,  <  L.  condimentum, 
spice,  seasoning,  <  condire,  pp.  eonditus,  spice, 
season,  orig.  put  fruit  in  vinegar,  wine,  spices, 
etc.,  pickle,  preserve,  prob.  a  collateral  form 
of  eondere,  pp.  eonditus,  put  together,  put  away, 
preserve,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  -dere  (in  comp.), 
put:  see  abscond.  Cf.  condite^.]  Something 
used  to  give  relish  to  food;  a  relish;  season- 
ing; sauce. 

And  fro  the  white  is  drawe  a  commune  wyne. 
But  condyment  is  thus  to  make  it  fyne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  197. 

As  for  radish  and  the  like,  they  are  for  condiments,  and 
not  for  nourishment.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

COndimental  (kon-di-men'tal),  a.  [<  condiment 
-f  -ai.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  condiment. 

Maladies  of  both  mind  and  body  that  are  connected 
with  chronic,  incurable  dyspepsia,  all  brought  about  by 
the  habitual  use  of  cayenne  and  its  condimental  cousins. 
Pop.  So,.  Mo.,  XXVI.  371. 

condisciple  (kon-di-si'pl),  n.  [=  F.  eondiseiple  = 
Sp.  condisdpulo  =  Pg.  condiscipulo  =  It.  condi- 
scepolo,  <  L.  condisdpulus  (fem.  condiseipula), 
a  fellow-pupil,  <  com-,  together,  -t-  dis&ipulus, 
a  pupil :  see  disciple.}  A  fellow-pupil ;  a  stu- 
dent in  the  same  school  or  system  or  field  of 
learning,  or  under  the  same  instructor.   [Rare.] 

To  his  right  dearly  beloved  brethren  and  condisciples 
dwelling  together. 

T.  Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  sig.  H,  iii.  (1554). 

Vigors  .  .  .  found  an  energetic  condisciple  and  coadju- 
tor in  Swainson.         A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  15. 

COnditt,  «■  and  0.  An  obsolete  form  of  con- 
duit^. 

COnditaneoust  (kon-di-ta'ne-us),  a.  [<  L.  con- 
ditaneiis,  suitable  for  ]piokling  or  preserving,  < 
condire,  pp.  conditits,  pickle,  preserve :  see  con- 
diment.]   That  may  be  seasoned.     Coles,  1717. 

condite^t,  »•  and  v.  .An  obsolete  form  of  con- 
duit^. 

condite^t  (kon-dif),  v.  t.  [<  L.  eonditus,  pp.  of 
condire  (>  It.  condire  =  Sp.  Pg.  OF.  cotidir), 
preserve,  pickle,  etc.:  see  condiment.]  1.  To 
prepare  and  preserve  with  sugar,  salt,  spices, 
or  the  like ;  season. 

Like  condited  or  pickled  muslirooms,  which  if  carefully 
corrected,  and  seldom  tasted,  may  be  harmless,  but  can 
never  do  good.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  429. 

The  entertainment  was  exceeding  civil,  but  besides  a 
good  olio,  the  dishes  were  trifling,  hash'd  and  condited  af- 
ter their  [Portuguese]  way.      Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec.  4, 1679. 

2.  To  embalm. 

The  friends  and  disciples  of  the  holy  Jesus,  having  de- 
voutly composed  his  body  to  burial,  anointed  it,  washed 
it,  and  condited  it  with  spices  and  perfumes,  laid  it  in  a 
sepulchre.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  344. 

condite^t  (kon'dit),  a.  [<  L.  eonditus,  pp.,  pre- 
served, etc.:  see  the  verb.]  Preserved;  can- 
died. 

Crato  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose  to  a  no- 
bleman his  patient.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  415. 

conditementt  (kon-dit'ment),  n.  [<  condite  + 
-ment.]  1.  A  composition  of  conserves,  pow- 
ders, and  spices  in  the  form  of  an  electuary. — 
2.  Seasoning;  spice;  savor;  flavor;  relish. 

A  scholar  can  have  no  taste  of  natural  philosophy  with- 
out some  conditement  of  the  mathematicks. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  10. 

condition  (kon-dish'on),  n.  [<  ME.  condicion, 
condicioun,  rarely  condition,  <  OP.  condicion,  F. 
condition  (>  D.  Icqnditie  =  G.  condition  =  Dan. 
Sw.  Condition)  =  Pr.  eondicio  =  Sp.  condicion  = 
Pg.  condigSo  =  It.  condizione,  <  L.  condicio{n-), 
in  LL.  and  ML.  commonly  but  improperly 
spelled  conditio(n-)  (and  hence  erroneously 
identified  with  LL.  conditio(n-),  a  making,  <  eon- 
dere, pp.  eonditus,  put  together:  see  condiment, 
condite^),  a  stipulation,  agreement,  choice, mar- 
riage, also  external  position,  situation,  circum- 
stances, nature,  condition  (in  many  senses), 
with  short  radical  vowel,  condiGio(n-)  (cf.  di- 
cio{n-),  authority,  rule,  powe*,  lit.  a  speaking 
or  directing),  <  condicere,  agree  upon,  concert, 
promise,  proclaim,  announce,  publish,  engage, 
in  LL.  also  assent  to,  consent,  also  demand 
back,  orig.  talk  over  together,  <  com-,  together, 
+  dicere,  speak,  say,  tell,  mention,  affirm,  de- 
clare, etc.  (with  long  radical  vowel),  of  like 
origin  with  dicare,  make  known,  proclaim,  de- 
clare, orig.  point  out,  as  in  indicare,  indicate, 
etc. :  see  diction,  indicate.]  1.  The  particular 
mode  of  being  of  a  person  or  thing;  situa- 
tion, with  reference  either  to  internal  or  to  ex- 
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temal  circumstances;  existing, state  or  ease- 
plight;  circumstances. 

Estimate  the  greatness  of  this  mercy  by  the  condition 
it  finds  the  sinner  In.  South,  Sermons. 

Electricity  arid  Magnetism  are  not  forms  of  Energy 

neither  are  they  forms  of  matter.    Tliey  may  perhaps  be 

provisionally  defined  as  properties  or  Conditions  of  Matter 

A.  DanieU,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  618.' 

2.  QualU;y;  property;  attribute;  charaoteristie. 

Men  of  Ynde  han  this  condicioun  of  kynde,  that  thei 
nevere  gon  out  of  here  owne  Contree. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  162, 

It  seemed  to  us  a  condition  and  property  of  divine  pow. 
ers  and  beings  to  be  hidden  and  unseen  to  others.  Bacon. 

The  true  condition  of  warre  is  ouely  to  suppresse  the 
proud  and  defend  the  innocent,  as  did  that  most  generous 
Prince  Sigismundus,  Prince  of  those  Countries. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  246. 

3+.  A  state  or  characteristic  of  the  mind;  a 
habit;  coUeotively,  ways ;  disposition;  temper. 

We  be  not  ther  agein  ;  but  ye  haue  seyn  his  condidouns 
and  we  ne  haue  not  don  so,  and  therfore  we  praye  yow  to 
suftre  vs  to  knowe  his  condidouns,  and  the  manere  of  hys 
gouernaunce  that  he  will  ben  of  here-after. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  106. 

The  condition  of  a  saint,  and  tlie  complexion  of  the  devil 
Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2. 

He  that  gathereth  not  every  day  as  much  as  I  doe,  the 
next  day  shall  be  set  beyond  the  riuer,  and  be  banished 
from  the  Fort  as  a  drone,  till  he  amend'his  conditiansor 
starue.    Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1. 22S. 

4.  Eank ;  state,  with  respect  to  the  orders  or 
grades  of  society  or  to  property :  used  abso- 
lutely in  the  sense  of  high  rank :  as,  a  person 
of  condition. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise : 
Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honour  lies. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  198. 
Those  [persons]  of  condition  always  make  a  present  on 
their  departure  to  the  value  of  about  six  pouuda. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  IL  i.  11, 

The  inhabitants  of  Bussia  are  divided  into  the  following 

conditions,  viz. ,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  merchants  and 

burghers,  the  peasants.  Brougham. 

5.  A  requisite;  something  the  non-concurrence 
or  non-fulfilment  of  which  would  prevent  a  re- 
sult from  taking  place ;  a  prerequisite. 

That  a  cause  efficient  be  a  cause  of  itself  two  conditiom 
are  requisite.  .  .  .  If  either  of  these  are  wanting  the  cause 
is  said  to  be  by  accident. 

Burgersdi^us,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman,  I.  xvii.  16. 

The  diffusion  of  thorough  scientific  education  is  an  ab- 
solutely essential  condition  of  industrial  progress. 

Huxley,  Science  and  Culture. 

According  to  the  best  notion  I  can  form  of  the  meaning 
of  "  condition,"  either  as  a  term  of  philosophy  or  of  com- 
mon life,  it  means  that  on  which  something  else  is  con- 
tingent, or  (more  definitely)  which  being  given,  some- 
thing else  exists  or  takes  place.  I  promise  to  do  some- 
thing on  condition  that  you  do  something  else :  that  is,  if 
you  do  this,  I  will  do  that ;  if  not,  I  will  do  as  I  please. 
J.  S.  Mill,  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  iv. 

Hence  —  6.  A  restricting  or  limiting  cirCTun- 
stanee ;  a  restriction  or  limitation. 

The  uncivilized  man,  at  the  mercy  of  his  conditions,  is 
less  choice  in  his  diet  than  the  civilized. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  41. 

7.  A  stipulation;  a  statement  of  terms;  an 
agreement  or  consideration  demanded  or  offered 
in  return  for  something  to  be  granted  or  done, 
as  in  a  bargain,  treaty,  or  other  engagement. 

We  be  come  to  seme  yow,  with  this  condicion,  that  ye  de- 
sire not  to  knowe  oure  names.     Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  203. 

He  sendeth  an  ambassage,  and  .desireth  conditions  of 
peace.  Luke  xiv,  32. 

8.  In  law :  (a)  A  statement  that  a  thing  is  or 
shall  be,  which  constitutes  the  essential  basis 
or  an  essential  part  of  the  basis  of  a  contract 
or  grant ;  a  future  and  uncertain  act  or  event 
not  bfelonging  to  the  very  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, on  the  performance  or  happening  of 
which  the  legal  consequences  of  the  transaction 
are  made  to  depend.  More  specifically,  a  condition 
is  a  provision  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  depends  the  tak- 
ing effect  or  continuance  in  effect  of  the  instrument  or 
some  clause  of  it,  or  the  existence  of  some  right  established 
or  recognized  by  it,  as  distinguished  from  a  covenant, 
which  is  a  promise  m  a  sealed  instrument  the  breach  of 
which  may  give  rise  to  a  claim  for  damages,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  forfeiture  of  any  right.  The  performance  of  a 
covenant,  however,  may  be  made  a  condition  of  the  contin- 
ued eflicacy  of  the  agreement.  A  condition  precedent  is  a 
provision  which  must  be  fulfilled  or  an  event  which  must 
occur  before  the  instrument  or  clause  affected  by  it  can 
take  effect.  A  condition  subsequent  contemplates  that, 
after  the  instrument  has  taken  effect,  a  right  estabUshed 
or  recognized  by  it  may  be  extinguished  by  some  future  or 
uncertain  event. 

Such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition.    Shale. ,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

(6)  In  civil  law,  a  restriction  incorporated  with 
an  act,  the  consequence  of  which  is  to  make 
the  effect  of  the  volition  or  intention  depen- 
dent wholly  or  in  part  upon  an  external  cir- 
cumstance, strictly  speaking,  there  is  a  condition  to 
the  meaning  of  the  civil  law  only  when  the  effect  of  a  lega' 
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act  is  suspended  until  the  accomplishment  or  non-accom- 
plishment of  a  future  and  uncertain  event.  Ooudsmit. 
9.  In  a  college  or  school:  (a)  The  requirement, 
made  of  a  student  upon  failure  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  scholarship,  as  in  an  examina- 
tion, that  a  new  examination  be  passed  before 
he  can  be  advanced  in  a  given  course  or  study, 
or  can  receive  a  degree :  as,  a  condiUon  in  mathe- 
matics. (6)  The  study  to  which  such  require- 
ment is  attached :  as,  he  has  six  conditions  to 
make  up.  [U.  8.]  — 10.  In  gram.,  the  protasis 
or  conditional  clause  of  a  conditional  sentence. 
See  condiUonal  sentence,  under  eondiUonal Con- 
dition collateral,  a  condition  annexed  to  a  collateral  act. 
— Condition  inherent,  in  Scots  law,  a  condition  which 
descends  to  the  heir  with  the  land  granted,  etc. — Condi- 
tion of  cognition,  or  of  a  cognitive  faculty,  in  philos. , 
an  attribute  with  which  it  is  supposed  the  mmd  cannot 
help  investing  every  object  of  that  faculty ;  an  element 
which,  derived  from  the  mind's  structure,  cannot  but  en- 
ter into  every  conception  it  is  able  to  form,  though  there 
may  be  no  prototype  of  it  in  the  object  of  the  concep- 
tion. Such  ai'e,  in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  space  and  time, 
and  the  categories.— Conditions  of  environment.  See 
enmroTimen*.— Conditions  of  sale,  the  particular  terms, 
set  forth  in  writing,  in  accordance  with  which  property  is 
to  be  sold  at  auction.— Equation  of  condition,  (a)  In 
dyna/m.,  an  equation  expressing  the  effect  upon  the  motion 
of  a  system  of  bodies  produced  by  an  absolutely  rigid  con- 
nection between  certain  parts.  (6)  In  the  theory  of  errors, 
an  equation  expressing  an  observation  with  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  taken.— Estate  upon  condition. 
See  entate.— In.  hard  condition,  in  horse-racing,  in  firm 
or  very  good  condition. 

[The  horses]  are  both  in  hard  condition,  so  it  [the  race] 
can  come  off  in  ten  days.  Lawrence. 

Necessary  condition,  a  condition  in  sense  5 ;  a  conditio 
sine  qua  non.— Negative  condition.  Same  as  necessary 
condition. —  Sufi&cient  condition,  an  antecedent  from 
which  the  consequent  surely  follows.  =  Syu.  1.  Circum- 
stances, station,  plight. — 7.  Article,  terms,  provision,  ar- 
rangement. 
condition  (kon-dish'on),  V.  t.  [=  F.  condition^ 
ner,  OF.  condicioner,  conditioner,  condioionner 
=  Sp.  conMcionar  =  Pg.  condigoar,  condicionar 
=  It.  condizionare,  <  ML.  conditionare,  condi- 
tion, restrict ;  from  the  noun.  Cf .  conditionate.'] 

1.  To  form  a  condition  or  prerequisite  of;  de- 
termine or  govern. 

Yet  seas,  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore. 
Have  ebb  and  flow,  conditioning  their  march. 

Tennyson,  The  Golden  Yeai*. 
The  appetite  of  hunger  must  precede  and  condition  the 
pleasure  which  consists  in  its  satisfaction. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  161. 
Limits  we  did  not  set 
Conation  all  we  do. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

2.  To  subject  to  something  as  a  condition; 
make  dependent  or  conditional  on :  with  on  or 
upon:  as,  he  conditioned  his  forgiveness  wpon 
repentance. 

All  the  advantages  of  binocular  vision  are  conditioned 
on  convergence  only.  Divergence  would  only  confuse  by 
giving  false  information.  Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  262. 

3.  himetaph.,  to  place  or  cognize  under  con- 
ditions. 

The  tree  or  the  mountain  being  groups  of  phenomena, 
what  we  assert  as  persisting  independently  of  the  per- 
cipient mind  is  a  Something  which  we  are  unable  to  con- 
dition either  as  tree  or  as  mountain. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  88. 

4.  To  stipulate ;  contract ;  arrange. 

It  was  conditioned  between  Saturn  and  Titan  that  Saturn 
should  put  to  death  all  his  male  children. 

RaUigh,  Hist.  World. 
I  must  condition 
To  have  this  gentleman  by,  a  witness. 

B.  Jomon,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  2. 

5.  In  mercantile  language,  to  test  (a  commod- 
ity) in  order  to  ascertain  its  condition;  spe- 
cffically,  to  tes't  (silk)  in  order  to  know  the  pro- 
portion of  moisture  it  contains. — 6.  To  require 
(a  student)  to  be  reexamined,  after  failure  to 
show  the  attainment  of  a  reqiiired  degree  of 
scholarship,  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  the 
class  or  college,  or  of  receiving  a  degree.  See 
condiUon, ».,  9.     [U.  S.] 

conditional  (kgn-dish'on-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
conditionnel  ="Sp.  Vg" condicional  =  It.  coiidv- 
zionale,  <  LL.  conditionalis,  condicionalis,  <  L. 

■co»fKc!0(m-),  condition:  see:  condition,  n.^    1.  a. 

1.  Imposing  conditions ;  containing  or  depend- 
ing on  a  condition  or  conditions;  made  with 
limitations ;  not  absolute ;  made  or  granted  on 
certain  terms ;  stipulative. 

That  self-reform  which  is  conditional  upon  the  wish  for 
it.  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  110. 

Having  at  one  time  .  .  .  made  the  granting  of  money 
conditional'  on  the  obtainment  of  justice,  the  States-Gen- 
eral [of  France]  was  induced  to  surrender  its  restraining 
powers.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  501. 

2.  Involving  or  expressing  a  condition,  (a)  in 
logic,  expressing,  as  a  proposition,  that  one  thing  will  or 
would  be  or  happen  if  another  is  or  was,  or  does  or  did 
happen  ;  containing  as  a  syllogism,  such  a  premise.    By 
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a  few  writers  the  term  conditional  proportion  is  used  to 
mclude  the  disjunctive  form. 

When  is  it  [a  hypothetical  proposition]  said  to  be  con- 
awumaU!  when  the  conjunction  if  is  set  before  any  sim- 
ple proposition,  as  thus:  If  it  be  a  man,  it  is  a  sensible 
"""y-  Blundemlle,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1699). 

(i))  In  gram.,  expressing  an  assumption  or  a  supposition : 
containing  or  involving  a  proposition  as  a  premise  from 
Which  a  conclusion  or  inference  follows :  as,  a  conditional 
conjunction;  a. conditional  sentence.— Conditional  bao- 
tlsm.  See  iopeism.- Conditional  conjunction,  a  con- 
junction expressing  a  condition.  Such  conjunctions  in 
Jinglish  are  i/ (obsolete  and  provincial  an),  so  (in  the  sense 
of  1/  only),  urdess  (but),  etc.- Conditional  estate.  See 
es(a(e.— Conditional  fee.  See/«e2._  Conditional  form. 
a  form  of  the  verb  used  to  express  a  condition,  or  a  con- 
clusion from  a  condition:  thus,  J  should  go;  he  would 
come:  such  expressions,  whether  phrases  like  these  or 
proper  verb-forms  (as  French  j'irais,  U  viendraU),  are 
sometimes  called  a  conditional  mode.— Conditional  im- 
mortality, in  theol.,  the  doctrine  that  immortality  is  not 
inherent  in  the  race,  but  is  conditional  upon  faith  in  Christ. 
— Conditional  Umitatiou,  a  gift  to  a  third  person,  in 
case  a  condition  prescribed  should  take  effect ;  a  condition 
m  a  grant  or  devise,  the  non-fulfllment  of  which  will  cause 
the  property  to  pass  to  a  third  party.- Conditional 
mode.  See  cojiditionffi! /orm.— Conditional  obligation, 
in  tow,  an  obligation  depending  on  the  existence  of  a  con- 
dition. Conditions  annexed  to  obligations  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  possible  and  impossible :  the  former  are  such 
as  may  naturally  or  legally  happen ;  the  latter,  such  as  are 
contrary  to  the  law  or  to  good  morals.  Possible  conditions 
have  been  distinguished  as  potential  or  potestative,  such 
as  are  within  the  power  of  the  party  burdened  with  them, 
and  casual,  such  as  depend  upon  an  event  over  which  the 
party  has  no  control.—  Conditional  pardon,  a  pardon  to 
which  a  condition  is  annexed,  the  performance  of  which  is 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  pardon.  Bouvier.—  Con- 
ditional phrase,  a  phrase  equivalent  to  a  conditional 
conjunction,  such  as  provided  that,  in  case  that,  etc.— 
Conditional  sale,  (a)  A  sale  the  binding  effect  of  which, 
notwithstanding  delivery  of  the  thing  sold,  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  due  payment  or  other  performance  by  the  buyer, 
so  that  meanwhile  the  title  or  ownership  is  not  vested  in 
him.  (b)  A  sale  on  condition  that  the  vendor  may  re- 
purchase on  certain  terms.  Jfimr.— Conditional  sen- 
tence, a  sentence  stating  a  condition  and  the  conclusion 
dependent  upon  it ;  a  hypothetical  period.  When  com- 
plete, it  consists  of  two  clauses :  (1)  the  conditional  clause, 
also  called  the  condition  or  protasis,  introduced  by  if,  or 
an  ejfuivalent  word,  expressed  or  implied ;  and  (2)  the  con- 
clusion or  apodosis. 

II.  m.  1.  A  word  expressing  a  condition. — 
2.  A  conditional  clause ;  a  limitation ;  a  condi- 
tion. Bacon.  [Eare.] — 3.  In  Zofiric.  a  proposi- 
tion which  expresses  a  condition. — 4.  In  gram., 
a  conditional  particle. 

conditionality  (kon-dish-on-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
conditionnaUU,eta.;  as  conditional  + -ity.']  The 
quality  of  being  conditional  or  limited ;  limita- 
tion by  certain  terms.    Dr.  S.  More. 

conditionalize  (kgn-dish'on-al-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  condiUonaUzed,  ppr.  condit/kmalizimg. 
[<  conditional  +  4ze.'\  To  condition;  qualify. 
[Rare.] 

I,  however,  would  hold  that  .  .  .  the  word  sanguine, 
when  conditioruMzed  by  Croydon  [as  Croydon  sanguine,  a 
color],  was  satirically  used  out  of  its  meaning. 

if.  amd  Q.,  7th  ser..  III.  395. 

conditionally  (kon-dish'on-al-i),  adv.  In  a  con- 
ditional manner ;"  under  certain  conditions  or 
with  certain  limitations ;  on  particular  terms 
or  stipulations ;  not  absolutely  or  positively. 

Powhatan  (to  expresse  his  loue  to  Newport),  when  he 
departed,  presented  him  with  twentie  Turkies,  condition- 
ally to  returne  him  twentie  swords. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  171. 

His  authority  was  by  the  People  first  giv'  n  him  condi- 
tionally, in  Law  and  under  Law  and  under  Oath  also  for 
the  Kingdoms  good  and  not  otherwise. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

conditionaryt  (kon-dish'gn-a-ri),  n.  [<  ML. 
*conditionarium,  i  conditio{n-),  L.  condicio(n-), 
condition :  see  condition,  ».]  A  stipulation  or 
condition. 

Would  God  in  mercy  dispense  with  it  as  a  conditionary, 
yet  we  could  not  be  happy  without  it.  Norru. 

conditionata,  n.    Plural  of  conditionatum. 

conditionate  (kon-dish'gn-at),  a.  [<  ML.  con- 
ditionatus,  pp.  of  conditionare,  put  under  con- 
ditions, restrict,  condition :  see  condition,  v.J 
Conditional ;  subject  to  conditions. 

Barac's  answer  is  faithful,  though  conditionate. 

Bp.  Hall,  Jael  and  Sisera. 

conditionate  (kon-dish'on-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  conditionated,  ppr.  cmditionating.  [<  ML. 
conditionaim,  pp. :  see  the  adj.]  To  condition ; 
qualify;  regulate. 

So  is  it  usual  amongst  us  to  qualifle  and  conditionate  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year  answerably  unto  the  temper  of 
the  twelve  days  in  Christmas.  „  ,     ^ 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  4. 

conditionatum  (kon-dish"i-o-na'tum),  m. ;  pi. 
condiUonata  (-tii).  [NL.,  neut.  of  ML.  condi- 
Uonatus,  pp. :  see  conditionate,  a.  and  «.]  The 
consequent  of  a  hypothetical  proposition. 

conditioned  (kon-dish'ond),  a.  and  n.  [<  con- 
dition +  -ed^.l  "I.  a.  1.  Being  in  a  certain  state 
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or  having  certain  qualities,  or  a  certain  con- 
stitution, temperament,  temper,  etc. ;  circum- 
stanced; constituted:  most  frequently  used 
in  composition:  as,  ■well-co7iditioned ;  ill-condi- 
tioned. 

Joab,  the  general  of  the  host  of  Israel,  ...  so  condi- 
tioned, that  easy  it  is  not  to  deiine  whether  it  were  for 
David  harder  to  miss  the  benefit  of  his  warlike  ability,  or 
to  bear  the  enormity  of  his  other  crimes. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  18. 
Much  prouision  was  very  badly  conditioned;  nay,  the 
Hogs  would  not  eat  that  Come  they  brought. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  59. 
Our  &\veet-condition'd  princess  .  .  .  never  used  us 
With  such  contempt.    Massinger,  The  Kenegado,  v.  2. 

2.  Existing  under  or  subject  to  conditions ;  lim- 
ited by  conditions ;  dependent. 

Art  is  the  one  corner  of  human  life  in  which  we  may 
take  our  ease.  ...  In  other  places  our  passions  are  con- 
ditioned and  embarrassed. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  68. 
The  office  of  verbal  inflections  is  to  express  qualified  and 
conditioned,  rather  than  complex,  thought. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xvi. 

3.  In  metaph.,  placed  or  cognized  under  condi- 
tions or  relations ;  relative. 

II,  n.  In  metaph.,  collectively,  the  universe 
as  existing  and  Imown  under  conditions  or  lim- 
its: always  with  the  definite  article:  opposed 
to  the  unconditioned  or  absolute. 

The  Unconditioned  is  the  incognisable  and  inconceiv- 
able; its  notion  being  only  negative  of  the  Conditioned, 
which  last  can  only  be  positively  known  or  conceived. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  12. 

The  conditioned  is  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes 
— two  unconditionates,  exclusive  of  each  other,  neither  of 
which  can  be  conceived  as  possible,  but  of  whicli,  on  the 
principles  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle,  one  must 
be  admitted  as  necessary. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  14. 

conditioning-house  (kon-dish'gn-ing:-hous),  n. 
A  trade  establishment"  where  "silk  is  tested. 
Simmonds.  See  condition,  v.  t.,  5. 
conditionlyt  (kon-dish'gn-li),  adv.  [<  condition 
+  -ly^.  Cf.  condiitionaliy.^  Same  as  condition- 
ally. 

And  though  she  give  but  thus  conditionXy. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

conditio  sine  qua  non  (kon-dish'i-6  si'ne  kwa 
non).  [L.,  a  condition  without  which  not  .  .  .  : 
see  condition,  sine^,  qua,  and  non.']  A  necessary 
or  indispensable  condition.    See  condition,  n.,  5. 

COnditory  (kon'dl-to-ri),  n.;  pi.  conditories (-riz). 
[<  L.  conditorium,  <  condere,  pp.  conditus,  lay 
up,  put  away:  see  condiment.]  A  repository 
for  storing  or  keeping  things.     [Rare.] 

conditourt,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  conduitor,  condutor, 
conduiteur  (mod.  F.  cond^lCte^lr),  <  L.  conduc- 
tor, a  leadev:  see  conductor.]  A  conductor;  a 
guide;  a  leader. 

[And  then  they  hadde]  a  goode  conditour  that  sette  light 
by  theire  enmyes,  for  hem  semed  [that  they  were  in  nombre 
eue]n  as  many  for  as  many.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  392. 

COndivision  (kon-di-vizh'on),  n.  [<  con-  +  di- 
vision.] A  logical  division  or  classification  co- 
existing with  another  which  crosses  it. 

,  One  and  the  same  object  may,  likewise,  be  differently 
divided  from  different  points  of  view,  whereby  cmidivi- 
sions  arise,  which,  taken  together,  are  all  reciprocally  co- 
ordinated. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

COndlet)  »•    -Aji  obsolete  form  of  candle. 

condlert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  chandler. 

condolatory  (kgn-do'la-to-ri),  a.  [Irreg.  <  con- 
dole +  -atory.]  Expressing  condolence.  Smart-. 

condole  (kon-dol'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  condoled, 
ppr.  conddiing.  [=  F.  condouloir  (cf .  Sp.  con- 
dolerse,  condolecerse  =  Pg.  condoerse  =  It.  con- 
dolersi,  all  refl.)  =  D.  Tcondoleren  =  G.  condoli- 
ren  =  Dan.  leondolere,  <  LL.  condolere,  condole, 
<  L.  com-,  with,  +  dolere,  grieve:  see  dole^.] 

1.  intrans.  To  speak  sympathetically  to  one  in 
pain,  grief,  or  misfortune ;  use  expressions  of 
pity  or  compassion:  followed  by  with  before 
the  person,  and  by  on,  fw,  or  over  before  the 
subject  of  condolence. 

Having  remembered  this  place  in  its  pristine  beauty,  I 
could  not  help  condoling  ivith  him  on  its  present  ruinous 
situation.  Goldsmith,  Tenants  of  the  Leasowes. 

Neighbors  crowded  round  him  to  condole. 

Browning,  Hiug  and  Book,  I.  79. 

Il.t  trans.  1.  To  commiserate  personally; 
address  words  of  sympathy  to,  on  account  of 
distress  or  misfortune. 

Let  us  condole  the  knight.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  1. 

Each  other's  company  lessened  our  sufferings,  and  was 
some  comfort,  that  we  might  condole  one  another. 

R.  Knox  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  348). 

2.  To  lament  or  grieve  over  with  another;  ex- 
press sympathy  on  account  of;  lament. 

The  first  Thing  he  [Lord  Leicester]  did  was  to  condole 
the  late  0.  Dowager's  Death.         Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  5. 


condole 

I  come  not,  Samson,  to  ctmdole  thy  chance. 
As  these  perhaps,  yet  wish  it  had  not  been. 
Though  for  no  friendly  intent. 

MUtmi,  S.  A.,  1.  1076. 

Why  should  our  poet  petition  Isis  for  her  safe  delivery 

and  afterward  c&ndole  her  miscarriage  ?  Dryden. 

COndolementt  (kgn-dol'inent),  n.  [<  condole  + 
-ment.^     1.  The  act  of  condoling ;  condolence. 

They  were  presented  to  the  king  .  .  with  an  address 
of  condolement  for  the  loss  of  Ms  queen. 

l4fe  of  A.  Wood,  p.  390. 

2.  The  act  of  sorrowing  or  movtrning;  grief; 
lamentation;  sorrow. 

To  persevere 
In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  unmanly  grief. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

condolence  (kon-do'lens),  n.  [=  F.  condoUance 
(>  It.  condogUani:a  =  D.  Tcondoleantie  =  Sw. 
kondolanz)  =  Sp.  Pg.  condolenoia  =  It.  condo- 
lenza  =  Gr.  kondolem  =  Dan.  kondolence,  <  ML. 
as  if  * condolentia,  <  LL.  condolen{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
condolere,  condole :  see  condole  and  -ence.'}  An 
expression  of  sympathy  addressed  to  a  person 
in  distress,  misfortune,  or  bereavement. 

For  which  reason  their  congratulations  and  their  condo- 
lences are  equally  words  of  course.   Stede,  Tatler,  No.  109. 
A  special  message  of  condolence.  Macaulay. 

=Syil.  Sympathy,  Commiseration,  etc.     See  pity. 
conaoler  (kgn-do'ler),  n.     One  who  condoles. 
Johnson. 
condominate  (kon-dom'i-nat),  a.     [<  condomi- 
n(ium)  +-atel.]  Of  the  nature  of  condominium. 

The  King  of  Prussia  .  .  .  had  acquired  the  complete 
proprietorship  of  Lauenburg  by  buying  up  Austria's  con- 
dominate  rights  over  that  Duchy.    Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  357. 

condominiuiu  (kon-do-min'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
ML.  condominus,  a  co-proprietor,  <  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, +  domintis,  master,  proprietor:  see  do- 
mine,  dominie,  dominion.']  Joint  or  concurrent 
dominion ;  ownership  including  jurisdiction  or 
power  of  disposal,  exclusive  as  against  all  the 
world  except  one  or  jnore  co-owners.  The  terra 
is  much  used  in  the  civil  law  for  joint  rights  in  rem,  and 
in  international  law  of  concurrent  national  jiurisdiction  or 
dominion, 

CondoTninimn,  which  tends  to  split  up  into  property  in 
the  narrow  sense.  Westminster  Jiev.,  CXiVI.  142. 

condonation  (kon-do-na'shon),  u.  [=  Sp.  con- 
donacion  =  Pg.  oondouagao  =  It.  condonasione, 
<  L.  condonatio(n-),  <  condonare,  pp.  condonatus, 
condone:  see  condone.]  1.  The  act  of  condon- 
ing, or  of  pardoning  a  wrong  act :  as,  the  con- 
donation of  an  offense. 

And  we  teach  and  believe  that  when  ainnes  are  par- 
doned by  God,  God  doth  not  change  the  mind  of  the  sin- 
ner .  .  . ;  but  that  the  same  [sin],  remaining  in  the  soule 
of  man,  in  like  manner  as  it  did  before  condonation,  is 
only  taken  away  by  a  not  imputation  of  the  guilt. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Csesar,  p.  169. 

Specifically — 2.  In  law,  the  act  or  course  of 
conduct  by  which  a  husband  or  a  wife  is  held 
to  have  pardoned  a  matrimonial  offense  com- 
mitted by  the  other,  as  the  taking  back  of  his 
wife  by  a  husband,  knowing  that  she  has  com- 
mitted adultery.  To  have  this  effect,  the  con- 
duct must  be  such  as  to  imply  intentional  and 
voluntary  remission. 

Cmidonation  is  the  remission,  by  one  of  the  married 
parties,  of  a  matrimonial  olfense  which  he  knows  the 
other  has  committed,  on  the  condition  implied  by  the 
law  that  the  party  remitting  it  shall  afterward  be  treated 
by  the  other  with  conjugal  kindness. 

Bishop,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  II.  §  33. 

The  immediate  effect  of  condimatirm  is  to  bar  the  party 

condoning  of  his  or  her  remedy  for  the  offence  in  question. 

Mozley  and  Whiteley. 

condone  (kon-don'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
doned, -ppv.  condoning.  [=  OF.  condoner,  con- 
duner,  condonner,  cunduner,  permit,  suffer,  par- 
don, =  Sp.  Pg.  condonar  =  It.  condonare,  <  L. 
condonare,  give,  give  up,  remit,  refrain  from 
punishing,  <  com-  +  donare,  give:  see  donate.] 
1 .  To  forgive  or  pardon,  as  something  wrong, 
especially  by  implication,  as  through  some  act 
of  friendship  or  confidence  toward  the  offend- 
er ;  overlook,  as  an  offense  or  fault. 

Condone,  an  old  legal  technicality,  has  of  late  received 
a  popular  welcome,  as  a  stately  euphemism  for  *  pardon ' 
or  '  overlook.'  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Bug.  (ed.  1873),  p.  299. 

War  was  rather  condoned  than  consecrated,  and,  Avhat- 
ever  might  be  the  case  with  a  few  isolated  prelates,  the 
Church  did  nothing  to  increase  or  encourage  it. 

Lechy,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  266. 

We  are  not  to  assume  that  every  offence  might  be  con- 
doned for  a  certain  sum  in  money. 

C.  H.  Pearson,  Early  and  Mid.  Ages  of  Eng.,  xxxiii. 

Specifically — 2.  In  law,  to  forgive,  or  to  act 
so  as  to  imply  forgiveness  of  (a  violation  of 
the  marriage  vow).  See  condonation,  2. —  3.  To 
cause  to  overlook  or  forgive;  atonefor.   [Eare.] 
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He  [Donatello],  however,  condoned  these  defects  by  the 
strength  of  his  assertions,  the  fire  of  his  style,  and  the 
transcendent  ease  with  which  his  skilful  hand  traced 
flowing  lines  of  unsurpassed  delicacy  and  freedom  upon 
the  marble.  C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  92. 

=Syn.  See^^ffrdon. 
condor  (kon'dor),  ;;.  [=  D.  Gr.  Sw.  condor  = 
Dan.  kondor  =  F.  condor,  formerly  condore  = 
It.  condore,  <  Sp.  Pg.  condor,  <  Peruv.  cuntur,  a 
condor.]  1.  Avery  large  South  American  bird 
of  prey,  Sarcorliamphus  gryphus,  of  the  family 
Cathartidce  or  .Ajuerican  vultures,  having  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  naked  and 
largely  carunculate,  an  exposed  ruff  of  downy 
white  feathers  roimd  the  neck,  and  the  general 
plumage  blackish,  varied  with  much  white  in 
the  wings.  The  size  of  the  condor  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated ;  it  is  not  known  to  exceed  9  feet  in  stretch  of 
wings,  and  is  little  over  3  feet  in  total  length.  The  bird  in- 
habits chiefly  the  Andean  regions,  at  elevations  of  from 
10,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  breeds,  making 
no  nest,  but  laying  its  eggs  on  the  bare  rocks.  Condors 
are  never  seen  in  large  companies,  but  in  groups  of  three 
or  four,  and  descend  to  the  plain  only  when  impelled  by 
hunger.  At  such  times  two  of  thera  will  successfully  at- 
tack sheep,  goats,  deer,  etc.,  though  as  a  rule  they  prefer 
carrion. 

2.  A  South  American  gold  coin.  That  of  Ecua- 
dor and  Colombia  is  worth  ^9.647 ;  that  of  Chili, 
$9.123. —  California  condor,  the  large  vulture  of  Cali- 
fornia, Cathartes  or  Pseudogryphus  californiamis,  resem- 


Califomia  Condor  {Caiharies  californianits). 

bling  the  Andean  condor  and  fully  as  large,  with  the  head 
and  beak  differently  shaped  and  not  carunculate,  no  downy 
collar,  much  less  white  on  the  wings,  and  the  plumage  of 
the  breast  of  peculiar  texture. 
condottiere  (kon-dot-tia're),  n. ;  pi.  condottieri 
(-ri).  [It.,  lit.  a  leader,  conductor  (=  OF.  con- 
duiUer,  <  ML.  as  if  *eonditctorius),  <  condotto, 
yr&j,  road,  conduct,  conduit,  <  ML.  conductus, 
escort,  guard;  of.  L.  conducti,  mercenary  sol- 
diers, prop.  pi.  of  conductus,  pp.  of  conducere, 
hire,  lit.  bring  together :  see  conduct,  conduce.] 
In  Italian  hist.,  one  of  a  class  of  professional 
military  captains  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  who  raised  troops  and  sold  their  ser- 
vices to  warring  states  and  princes.  This  system 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  all  over  Em-ope  just 
before  the  introduction  of  regular  standing  armies. 

He  espoused  the  cause  of  Equity  in  the  pending  ques- 
tion with  the  zeal  of  a  condottiere. 

Howells,  Modem  Instance,  iii. 

conduce  (kon-dus'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  conduced, 
ppr.  conducing.  [In  older  form  condue,  <  OF. 
conduire,  F.  conduire  =  Pr.  conduire,  condurre 
=  It.  condurre  (see  condue) ;  =  Sp.  conducir  = 
Pg.  condueir  =  It.  conducere,  conduct,  lead,  con- 
duce ;  <  L.  conducere,  lead,  draw,  or  bring  to- 
gether, draw  toward,  connect,  take  on  lease, 
rent,  hire,  employ,  etc.,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  du- 
cere,  lead:  see  dulce,  duct,  Cf.  dbduce,  adduce, 
educe,  induce,  produce,  reduce,  seduce,  traduce, 
3jiA.  see  conduct,  v.]  I.t  trans.  1.  To  lead;  con- 
duct. 

Hys  [Christ's]  moder  swet 
Mi  mater  [matter]  conduce  to  the  ende  entire. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  Int.,  1.  206. 
There  was  sent  unto  my  lodging  the  Cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon ...  to  cm\duce  me  to  my  lady's  presence. 

State  Papers,  Wolsey  to  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  1527. 

2.  To  bring  about. 
To  conduce  the  peace.  Sir  T.  More. 

II.  intrans.  To  aid  in  or  contribute  toward 
bringing  about  a  result ;  lead  or  tend:  followed 
by  an  infinitive,  or  a  noun  preceded  by  to :  as, 
temperance  and  exercise  conduce  to  good  health. 
Things  rather  intended  for  show  and  ostentation,  than 
conducing  to  piety.         Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  condtice 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  2. 

Nothing  doth  so  much  conduce  to  the  proper  happiness 

of  man,  as  that  which  doth  the  most  promote  the  peace 

and  serenity  of  his  mind.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  x. 
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Each  new  specialization  of  industry  .  .  ,  establishes 
itself  by  conducing  in  some  way  to  the  profit  of  others. 
S.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  441. 

conducementt  (kon-diis'ment),  «.    [<  conduce 
+  -ment.]    A  leading  or  tending;  tendency. 
The  conducement  of  all  this  is  but  cabalistical. 

Gregory,  Works,  p.  68. 

conducent  (kon-dii'sent),  a.  [<  L.  condu^ 
cen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  conducere,  bring  together:  see 
conduce."]    Tending  or  contributing.    [Rare.] 

Any  act  fitting  or  conducent  to  the  good  success  of  thia 
business.        Abp.  Laud,  Chancellorship  at  Oxford,  p.  13. 

conducibility  (kon-du-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  con- 
d'UGibiUta{t-)8,  utility,  <  L.  condueibiMs,  profita- 
ble :  see  condumble.]  The  state  or  character  of 
being  conducive ;  eonduoibleness.     [Rare.] 

Duties  .  .  .  deriving  their  obligation  from  their  condu- 
cibility to  the  promoting  of  our  chief  end. 

Bp.  WUHns,  Natural  Religion,  i.  14. 

conducible  (kon-dii'si-bl),  a.  and  n.  [=  It. 
conduciMle,  conducevole,  <  L.  condueibilis,  profit- 
able, expedient,  <  conducere,  conduce :  see  oonr- 
duce.]    I.  a.  Conducive;  tending. 

Every  Common-wealth  is  in  general  defln'd  a  societie 
suflBcient  of  itself,  in  all  things  conducible  to  well  beeing 
and  commodious  life.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

Revelation  will  soon  be  discerned  to  be  extremely  ctm- 
ducible  to  reforming  men's  lives,  such  as  will  answer  all 
objections  and  exceptions  of  flesh  and  blood  against  it. 

Hammond. 

Il.t  n.  That  which  conduces  or  tends  to  pro- 
mote. 

Those  motions  of  generations  and  corruptions,  and  of 
the  conducibles  thereto.  .Sir  M.  Hale. 

eonduoibleness  (kon  -  dii '  si  -  bl  -  nes)^  n.  The 
quality  of  conducing,  leading,  or  contributing  to- 
or  promoting  some  end. 

Which  two  contemplations  are  not  inferiour  to  any  for 
either  pleasantness  in  themselves  or  conditcibleness  for  the 
finding  out  of  the  right  frame  of  nature. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  Pref. 

conduciblyt  (kon-dii'si-bli),  adv.    In  a  manner 

to  promote ;  conduoively. 
conduci've  (kon-dii'siv)J  a.     [<  conduce  +  -ive.] 

Having  the  quality  of  conducing,  promoting,  or 

furthering;  tending  to  advance  or  bring  about: 

with  to. 

An  action,  however  covduoive  to  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try, will  be  represented  as  prejudicial  to  it. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

Nothing  is  more  conduoive  to  happiness  than  the  free 
exercise  of  the  mind  in  pursuits  congenial  to  it. 

Macaulay,  Mitford's  Hist.  Greece. 

=Syn.  Helpful,  contributing,  promotive,  furthersome. 
conduciveness  (kon-dii'siv-nes),  w.     The  qual- 
ity of  being  conducive  or  tending  to  advance 
or  promote.    Boyle. 

Its  conduciveness  to  the  practice  of  our  duty. 

Seeker,  Works,  IV.  xvii. 

If  general  good,  or  welfare,  or  utility,  is  the  supreme 
end ;  and  if  State-enactments  are  justified  as  means  to 
this  supreme  end ;  then.  State-enactments  have  such  au- 
thority only  as  arises  from  conduciveness  to  this  supreme 
end.  H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Btliics,  §  19. 

conduct  (kon-dukf),  v.  [<  L.  conductus,  pp.  of 
conducere,  lead  together,  lead,  hire :  see  conduce, 
and  cf.  conduct,  n.  The  older  form  was  condit, 
conduit:  see  conduit''-,  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  ac- 
company and  show  the  way  to ;  guide;  escort; 
lead. 

Pray  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 

Into  our  presence.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  4. 

I  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low 

But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  319. 

2.  Todirect;  act  as  leader  of .  (a)  Asacommander. 

The  kynge  .  .  .  hem  [them]  did  condite  with  a  baner 
as  white  as  snowe.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  576. 

Cortes  himself  conduoted  the  third  and  smallest  divi- 
sion. W.  Robertson,  Hist.  America. 

(b)  As  a  director  of  a  musical  performance.  See  con- 
ductor, 4. 

3.  To  direct  the  course  of ;  manage ;  carry  on : 
as,  he  conducted  his  affairs  with  prudence. 

Our  ^ucation  is  not  conducted  by  toys  and  luxuries,  but 
by  austere  and  rugged  masters,  by  poverty,  solitude,  pas- 
sions, War,  Slavery.  Smerson,  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

TJnity  of  action  and  energy  was  especially  needed  for  a 
ministry  cond'ucting  a  gi-eat  war, 

Leclty,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

4.  Reflexively,  to  direct  the  action  or  conduct 
of;  behave:  as,  he  conducted  himself  nobly. 

Pray,  how  is  it  we  should  cond'itct  ourselves? 

Brouming,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  102. 

5.  In  physics,  to  carry,  convey,  transmit,  or 
propagate :  as,  metal  conducts  heat  better  than 
wood —  Conducting  tissue.  See  tissue.  =Syn.  Direct, 
etc.    See  manage. 
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n.  intrans.  1.  In  physics,  to  carry,  convey, 
transmit,  or  propagate  motion  or  energy;  espe- 
ciallj;.  to  transmit  electricity,  heat,  fight,  or 
sound. 

Of  all  substances  in  the  body  the  blood  ccmdiuits  best. 
5.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  187. 

2.  To  act  as  musical  conductor. — 3.  To  be- 
have: used  mthout  the  reflexive  pronoun. 
[Bare.] 

There  were  times  when  he  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his 
fortitude,  prudence,  and  candour,  to  condicct  so  as  not  to 
give  offence.  Eliot's  New  Eng.  Biog.  Diet.,  p.  29. 

I  called  on  the  king,  but  he  made  me  wait  in  his  hall, 
and  conducted  like  a  man  incapacitated  for  hospitality. 

Tkoreau,  Walden,  p.  364. 

conduct  (kon'dukt),  m.i  [In  older  form  (ME.) 
eondmt,  condit  (see  conduifi-) ;  =  F.  conduite  = 
Sp.  Pg.  eonducta  =  It.  eondotta,  conduct,  guid- 
ance, management,  etc.  (Pg.  also  'conduit'), 
fern,  forms  (<  ML.  as  if  *conducta),  distinguished 
from  OP.  conduit,  eondut,  condit,  conduict,  con- 
duet,  etc.,  conduct,  guidance,  escort,  conductor, 
safe-conduct,  etc.,  also  way,  channel,  eondmt, 
F.  conduit  =  Sp.  Pg.  conducto  =  It.  condotto, 
masc,  a  conduit,  channel,  etc.,<  ML.  conductus, 
defense,  protection,  guard,  escort,  company, 
herd,  also  a  canal,  conduit,  <  L.  conductus,  pp. 
of  condwcere,  bring  together,  collect,  lead  to : 
see  conduce  and  conduct,  v.,  and  cf.  conduif^,  n., 
and  conductus.']  1.  The  act  of  guiding  or  lead- 
ing; guidance;  escort. 

Follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct,  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6. 

The  clouds  fell  down  in  streams,  and  the  pitchy  night 
had  bereft  us  of  the  conduct  of  our  eyes,  had  not  the  light- 
ning afforded  a  terrible  light.     Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  163. 

After  dinner  my  wife  and  I,  by  Mr.  Rawlinson's  conduct, 
to  the  Jewish  Synagogue.  Pcjays,  Diary,  11.  46. 

2.  The  act  of  directing  or  controlling;  man- 
agement; administration. 

If  the  Jews  under  his  conduct  should  endeavour  to  re- 
cover their  liberties  and  fail  in  it,  they  knew  that  the  na- 
tion would  be  severely  punished  by  the  Komans. 

Jortin,  Christian  Keligion. 

Christianity  has  humanized  the  conduct  of  war.    PaUy. 

Thecontfwciof  the  state,  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 

its  policy,  and  its  laws  are  far  more  uncertain.  Brougham. 

3.  A  drawing  out  or  development,  as  of  the 
action  of  a  poem  or  the  plot  of  a  drama  or  a 
novel. 

Here  we  have  the  conduct  of  the  drama  laid  open. 

Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  and  diction,  bears 

a  considerable  reseinblance  to  some  of  his  [^schylus's] 

dramas.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

Though  the  story  ends  in  this  vulgar  manner,  it  is,  in 

its  conduct,  extremely  sweet  and  touching. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  260. 

4.  Skilful  management  or  administration;  good 
generalship;  tact  and  dexterity  in  affairs;  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Home,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  comprehend  how  an 
extreme  want  of  condujyt  and  discretion  can  consist  with 
the  abilities  I  have  allowed  him.        Junius,  Letters,  liv. 

The  Bais  haxl  told  him  our  adventure  with  the  saint,  at 
which  he  laughed  very  heartily,  saying  I  was  a  wise  man, 
and  a  man  of  conduct.    Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 116. 

5.  Personal  behavior  or  practice ;  way  of  act- 
ing generally  or  on  a  particular  occasion ;  course 
of  action;  deportment:  as,  laudable  conduct; 
evil  conduct. 

Here  lies  honest  William,  whose  heart  was  a  mint. 
While  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that  was  in't ; 
The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  forced  him  along. 
His  conduct  still  right,  with  his  argument  wrong.- 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation,  1.  46. 
Conduct,  in  its  full  acceptation,  must  be  taken  as  com- 
prehending all  adjustments  of  acts  to  ends,  from  the  sim- 
plest to  the  most  complex,  whatever  their  special  natures ' 
and  whether  considered  separately  or  in  their  totality. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  2. 
Our  conduct  is  capable,  irrespective  of  what  we  can  our- 
selves certainly  answer  for,  of  almost  infinitely  different 
degrees  of  force  and  energy  in  the  performance  of  it,  of 
lucidity  and  vividness  in  the  perception  of  it,  of  fulness 
in  the  satisfaction  from  it ;  and  these  degrees  may  vary 
from  day  to  day,  and  quite  incalculably. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  i. 

6t.  A  conductor,  guard,  or  convoy;  an  escort. 

His  majesty. 
Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Shak.,  Eich.  lit,  i.  1. 
Come,  gentlemen,  1  will  be  your  conduct. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

7t.  A  passport.    See  safe-conduct. 

Good  angels  and  this  conduct  be  your  guide  !  [Giving  a 
paper.]  Middleton,  Changeling,  ii.  1. 

8t.  That  which  conveys  or  carries ;  a  channel ; 
a  conduit. 

By  the  sayd  cisteme  there  is  drinke  conueyed  thorow 
certeine  pipes  and  eonducta.      Bakluyt's  Voyages,  IL  61. 
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9.  A  tax  levied  by  Charles  I.  of  England  for  the 
purjjose  of  paying  the  traveling-expenses  of  his 
soldiers.  Also  conduct-money.    See  coat-money. 

He  who  takes  up  armes  for  cote  and  conduct  and  his 
four  nobles  of  Danegelt.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  60. 

Coat  or  cote  and  conduct.  See  coat2.— safe  conduct. 

■See  safe-conduct. = Syn.  5.  Carriage,  Deportment,  etc.  See 
behavior.  "  ' 

conduct  (kon'dukt),  a.  and  m.2  [ME.  conduct,  < 
L.  conductus,  hired,  pp.  of  conducere,  lead  toge- 
ther, hire :  see  conduct,  v.,  and  cf .  conductus.'] 
I.t  a.  Hired;  employed:  as,  "conduct  prestis," 
TVyelif,  Apol.  for  Lollards  (Camden  Soc),  p.  52. 
II.  n.  The  title  of  two  clergymen  appointed 
to  read  prayers  at  Eton  College,  England;  a 
conductus. 

conductance  (kou-duk'tans),  n.  In  elect,  the 
conducting  power  of  a  given  mass  of  specified 
material  of  specified  shape  and  connections. 
Standard  Elect.  Diet.     [Eecent.] 

conduct-book  (kon'dukt-buk),  n.  A  book  kept 
on  board  of  United  States  men-of-war,  in  which 
the  conduct  and  ability  of  each  man  of  the 
crew  is  noted. 

COnductibility  (kgn-duk-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
conductibilite,  etc. ;  as  condv^ttble  -t-  -4ty  (see 
-bility).']  1.  Capability  of  being  conducted  or 
transmitted:  as,  the  conductibility  of  electricity 
or  of  heat. —  3.  Improperly,  capacity  for  con- 
ducting or  transmitting ;  conductivity. 

conductible  (kon-duk'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  conduc- 
tiMe  =  STp.conductil)le;  a,a  conduct  -i-  4ble.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  conducted  or  conveyed.  TVheat- 
stone. 

conduction  (kon-duk'shon),  n.  [=  F.  conduc- 
tion =  Sp.  conduccion  =  f g.  condu^gao  =  It.  con- 
duzione,  <  L.  conducUoin-),  <  conducere,  pp.  con- 
ductus, lead,  conduce,  conduct :  see  conduce  and 
conduct,  v.]  It.  The  act  of  guiding,  directing, 
or  leading ;  guidance. 

For  the  better  conduction  and  preseruation  of  the  fleete, 
and  atchieuing  of  the  voyage.    Hakluyt's  Voyages,  L  226. 
From  thence  T  went  with  the  Turkes  power,  and  vnder 
his  coTiduction  to  the  lande  of  lewry. 

WeVbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  22. 
St.  The  act  of  training  up 
Every  man  has  his  beginning  and  conduction. 

B.  Jonson  Case  is  Altered. 

3.  Transmission;  conveyance;  specifically,  in 
physics,  transmission  of  heat  from  points  of 
high  temperature  to  points  of  low  temperature, 
or  of  electricity  from  points  of  high  potential 
to  points  of  low  potential,  from  particle  to  par- 
ticle, and  to  a  (^stance,  by  the  raisiug  of  the 
temperature  or  potential  of  intermediate  par- 
ticles, without  any  sensible  motion  of  them. 
It  is  distinguished  from  convection,  by  which  heat  and 
electricity  are  carried  by  moving  particles ;  from  the  ra- 
diation of  heat,  which  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  intermediate  points  (except  so  far  as  the  radiation  is 
hindered);  and  from  the  discharge  and  the  electrolytic 
transfer  of  electricity. 
COnductitiousf  (kon-duk-tish'us),  a.  [<  L. 
conductitiMS,  prop,  -ioius,  pertaining  to  hire,  < 
conducive,  pp.  of  conducere,  hire :  see  conduce.] 
Hired;  employed  for  wages. 

The  persons  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual  cu- 
rates, but  entirely  conduAititious  and  removable  at  pleasure. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

conductive  (kon-duk'tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  eonduc- 
ti/vo;  as  conduct  +  -we.]  X.  Having  the  power 
or  property  of  conducting:  as,  co«(i««!<Jw  bodies. 
See  conductivity. — 3.  Eesulting  from  conduc- 
tion: as,  the  co«(jMC<we  discharge  of  electricity. 

conductivity  (kon-duk-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  conduc- 
tive +  -ity.]  In  physics,  the  power  of  conduct- 
ing heat,  electricity,  or  sound;  the  property  of 

■  being  conductive,  in  the  case  of  heat  (thermal  con- 
ductivity) solids  have  in  general  a  much  higher  degree  of 
conductivity  than  liquids,  and  liquids  than  gases,  the  last 
being  practically  destitute  of  conductive  power ;  both 
liquids  and  gases  become  heated  by  convection  (which  see), 
not  by  conduction.  Furthermore,  among  soUds  the  con- 
ductivity of  metals  for  heat  is  greater  than  that  of  stony 
bodies,  that  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  being  the 
least  of  all.  Metals  have  also  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
conductivity  for  electricity,  a  charge  of  electricity  distrib- 
uting itself  freely  over  a  metallic  surface,  and  an  electrical 
current  passing  more  or  less  readily  through  a  metallic 
wire.  Those  metals  which  are  the  best  conductors  of  heat, 
as  silver,  copper,  and  gold,  are  also  the  best  electrical 
conductors.  The  conductivity  of  many  solids  (glass,  sul- 
phur, resin)  is  nearly  zero  for  electricity ;  the  same  is  true 
to  a  less  degree  of  most  liquids  and  also  of  gases.  With 
any  substance  the  conductivity  for  electricity  is  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  resistance.    See  resistance. 

Conductivity  varies  not  only  with  varying  temperature, 
but  also  with  varying  tension,  torsion,  or  pressure. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  664. 

P^clet  .  .  .  employs  as  the  unit  of  conductivity  the 

transmission,  in  one  second,  through  a  plate  a  metre  square 

and  a  millimetre  thick,  of  as  much  heat  as  will  raise  a  cubic 

decimetre  (strictly  a  kilogramme)  of  water  one  degree. 

J.  D.  Everett,  Units  and  Phys.  Constants,  p.  104. 
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Little  is  .  .  .  yet  known  of  the  conditions  of  conductiv- 
ity of  the  matter  of  the  nerves  ;  they  conduct  better  than 
muscular  tissue,  cartilage,  or  bone. 

5.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  187. 

conduct-money  (kon'dukt-mun"i),  ».  Same  as 
conduct,  9. 

conductometer  (kon-duk-tom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg. 
<  L.  conducere,  pp.  conductus,  conduct,  +  me- 
trum,  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  ascertain- 
ing the  relative  conductivity  of  different  ma- 
terials, especially  as  regards  heat. 

conductor  (kon-duk'tor),  n.  [=  P.  conducteur 
(>  D.  konduJc'teur  =  &.  conducteur  =  Dan.  Sw. 
kondulctor),  OF.  conduitor,  etc.  (> ME.  conditour  : 
see  conditour),  =  Sp.  Pg.  conductor  =  It.  con- 
duttore,  <  ML.  conductor,  a  leader,  innkeeper, 
agent,  L.  only  in  sense  of  lessee,  contractor, 
farmer,  <  conducere,  pp.  conductus,  lead,  bring 
together,  hire,  etc. :  see  conduce  and  conduct] 
1.  One  who  conducts  or  escorts;  one  who  goes 
before  or  accompanies  and  shows  the  way;  a. 
leader ;  a  guide. 

The  muses  .  .  .  ought  to  be  the  leaders  and  conductors 
of  human  life.  Bacon,  Fable  of  Dionysius. 

You  come  (I  know)  to  be  my  Lord  Fernando's 
Conductor  to  old  Cassilane. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy. 

Specifically — 3+.  A  chief;  a  commander;  on© 
who  leads  an  army. 

Gent.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people? 
Kent.  As  'tis  said,  the  bastard  son  of  Gloster. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  7. 

I  myself  (though  I  say  it),  by  my  mother's  side  niece  to 
a  worshipful  gentleman  and  a  conductor;  he  has  been 
three  times  in  his  majesty's  service  at  Chester,  and  is  now 
the  fourth  time,  God  bless  him  and  his  charge,  upon  his 
journey.    Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  6. 

3.  A  director  or  manager  in  general;  a  regu- 
lator. 

If  he  did  not  entirely  project  the  union  and  regency, 
none  will  deny  him  to  have  been  the  chief  conductor. 

Addison. 

4.  The  director  of  a  chorus  or  an  orchestra ;  one 
who  indicates  to  the  performers  the  rhythm  and 
the  expression  of  a  piece  of  concerted  music  by 
means  of  motions  of  the  hands  or  of  a  baton. 
The  office  of  conductor  in  the  modem  sense  was  not  clearly 
distinguished  from  that  of  leader  until  about  1800 ;  former- 
ly the  leader  played  an  instrument,  usually  the  harpsichord. 

5.  The  chief  official  on  a  railroad-train,  who 
directs,  and  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
orders  concerning,  the  movements  of  the  train, 
and  usually  collects  tickets  or  fares ;  hence,  one 
who  performs  similar  duties  on  a  street-oar,  etc. 
The  duties  of  the  guard  on  European  railways 
are  similar,  but  less  comprehensive.  [U.  S.] 
—  6.  That  which  conducts  or  transmits  in  any 
manner;  specifically,  in  physics,  a  body  that 
conducts  or  transmits  through  its  substance 
energy  in  any  of  its  forms  :  as,  metals  are  con- 
ductors of  electricity  and  of  heat ;  water  is  a 
good  conductor  of  sound.    See  conductivity. 

If  several  conductors  terminate  at  the  same  point,  the 
sum  of  the  currents,  counted  from  this  point,  is  zero. 

Atkinson,  tr,  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  194. 

Hence — 7.  A  lightning-rod. —  8.  In  surg.,  an 
instrument  formerly  used  in  the  high  operation 
for  stone  in  the  bladder capacity  of  a  conduc- 
tor. See  capacity.— ConduetoI'B  part,  in  music,  a  con- 
densed score  written  on  two  staffs  only,  for  the  use  of  the 
conductor.— Pneumatic  conductor,  a  fan-blower  and 
tube  for  carrying  off  foul  air,  fire-damp,  smoke,  etc.  Such 
conductors  are  used  in  connection  with  the  dry  grindstones 
employed  in  some  departments  of  cutlery. —  Prime  con- 
ductor, that  part  of  an  electric  machine  which  collects 
and  retains  the  electricity. 

conductor-Head  (kon-duk'tgr-hed),  n.  A  com- 
bined funnel,  spout,  and  pipe  for  liquids,  used 
in  creameries. 

conductory  (kon-duk'to-ri),  a.  [<  conduct  -\- 
-ory.]     Having  the  property  of  conducting. 

conductress  (kon-duk'tres),  n.  [=  F.  conduc- 
trice,  OF.  conducteresse,  conduitresse,  etc.;  as 
conductor  +  -ess.]  A  female  who  leads,  guides, 
or  directs ;  a  directress. 

A  prudent  and  diligent  conductress  of  her  family. 

Johnson,  To  Mrs.  Thrale,  1773. 

Obedient  to  what  he  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of 
his  conductress,  Halbert  bared  his  arm  to  the  shoulder. 

Scott,  Monastery,  I.  161. 

All  the  apartments  in  the  castle  that  we  cared  to  see,  or 
oiu-  conductress  cared  to  show  us.  The  Atlantic,  LIX.  538. 

conductus  (kon-duk'tus),  n.  [ML.,  lit.,iudef. 
1  a  '  led'  or '  conducted'  song,  in  def .  2  a '  hired ' 
priest:  see  conduct,  a.  and  n.,  and  conduit"^.] 
1.  An  old  form  of  vocal  composition  in  which 
the  tenor,  instead  of  being  confined  to  canto 
fermo,  was,  like  the  other  parts,  invented  or 
freely  treated  by  the  composer,  it  was  called 
conductus  simplex,  duplex  (also  tnplum),  etc.,  but  the  na- 
ture of  these  distinctions  is  matter  of  controversy. 
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2.  An  unendowed  chaplain:  the  name  and  of- 
fice are  both  retained  at  Eton.  Lee's  Glossary. 
COnduet,  ''•  t.  [ME.  conduen,  coutuhicn,  eondien,  < 
OF.  conduirc,  F.  conduire  =  Pr.  conduire,  coii- 
durre  =  It.  condurre,  <  L.  eonducere,  conduce : 
see  conduce.']     To  lead ;  conduct. 

To  sett  hym  in  the  wa ye,  &  couvdue  hym  by  the  downes. 
Sii-  Gawayiie  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  'I.  S.),  1.  1971. 

Go  we  to  the  assaut,  that  God  vs  alle  condie. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  tr.  of  Langtoft's  Chron.,  p.  182. 

conduit!  (kon'-  or  kun'dit),  n.  [<  ME.  conduit, 
condut,  comlH,  coiidite,  also  cundit,  cundite,  cun- 
deth,  cundith,  etc.,  <  OF.  conduit,  conduiet,  con- 
dut, conduct,  condit,  m..,  conduct,  guidance,  es- 
cort, company,  conductor,  safe-conduct,  also  a 
way,  channel,  tube,  canal,  condidt,  P.  conduit, 
tube,  canal ;  OF.  also  conduite,  f.,  in  like  senses, 
F.  conduite,  conduct,  =  Sp.  Pg.  conducta,  con- 
duct, eonducto,  conduit,  =  It.  condotta,  conduct, 
condotto,  canal,  conduit,  <  ML.  conductus,  escort, 
etc.,  also  a  tube,  canal,  etc. :  see  conduct,  ».] 
It.  Conduct;  guidance;  escort:  in  this  sense 
now  conduct. 

Than  the  grekes,  by  agrement,  gyffen  hom  a  signe, 
By  cundeth  to  come,  &  carpe  what  hom  liste. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11437. 

And  the  kynge  seide  thei  sholde  haue  coTiduyte  with  gode 
will,  yef  thei  ask  reson.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  82. 

2.  A  medium  or  means  of  conveying ;  anything 
serving  as  a  channel  for  passage  or  transmis- 
sion. 

Sinne  was  first  seene  in  the  Deuill,  .  .  .  from  whom,  by 
the  Conduit  of  Nature,  it  is  conueied  to  vs. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  28. 

They  can  and  do  receive  the  benefit,  for  which  the  cere- 
mony was  appointed  as  a  sign  and  coriduit. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  398. 

Tliese  organs  are  the  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to 
convey  them  [sensations]  from  without  to  their  audience 
in  the  brain.  Locke. 

The  king  is  the  conduit  through  which  all  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  the  government  flow. 

Calhoun,  Works,  I.  103. 

8.  A  pipe,  tube,  or  other  channel  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  or  other  flviid. 

There  ben  no  Ryveres  ne  Welles ;  but  Watre  comethe  be 
Condyte  from  Ebron,  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  73. 

The  water  may  be  ledde  by  weies  three : 
In  channels,  or  [in]  condites  of  leede, 
Or  elles  in  trowes  ymade  of  tree. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  177. 
Of  the  same  house  Publiue  and  Quintus  were, 
That  oiir  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither. 

Shale,  Cor.,  ii.  3. 

4.  A  natural  or  artificial  reservoir  or  source 
whence  water  is  distributed ;  specifically,  the 
former  name  of  fountains  built  for  this  purpose. 
[Now  rare.] 

Be  strong  In  faith,  for  now  the  time  is  nigh 

That  from  the  conduits  of  the  lofty  sky 

The  flood  shall  fall.  Drayton,  Noah's  Flood. 

The  Cheapside  conduits  were  the  most  used,  aa  they 
were  the  largest  and  most  decorative  of  these  structures. 
The  Great  Conduit  in  the  centre  of  this  important  thorough- 
fare was  an  erection  like  a  tower  surrounded  by  statuary. 
Chambers's  Book  of  Days. 

Until  ye  come  unto  the  chiefest  square ; 
A  bubbling  conduit  is  set  midmost  there. 
And  round  about  it  now  the  maidens  throng, 
With  jest  and  laughter,  and  sweet  broken  song. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  3. 

5.  A  narrow  walled  passage,  usually  under 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  secret  communica- 
tion between  apartments. 

conduit^  (kon'-  or  kun'dit),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  con- 
diten,  conduct,  <  condit,  escort:  see  conduit^, 
».]     It.  To  lead;  conduct;  guide. 

God  that  is  the  very  guyde,  me  shall  condite  and  lede 
that  in  many  perilouse  places  me  hath  ledde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  622, 

2.  To  convey,  conduct,  or  transmit  by  or  as 
by  a  conduit. 

And  his  corruption  even  to  this  day  is  still  conduited  to 
his  undone  posterity.  JFeliham,  Kesolves,  i.  9. 

conduit^t,  n.  [ME.  *conduit,  coundut,  <  OF.  con- 
duit,  condut,  <  ML.  conductus  (also  fem.,  con- 
ducta, canducta)  (>MLGr.  canduc),  a  kind  of  des- 
cant or  motet  or  anthem  in  which  the  melody 
was  partly  improvised  by  the  leading  singer, 
lit.  a  led  or  conducted  song,  being  prop.  pp. 
(se.  cantus)  of  L.  eonducere,  lead,  conduct:  see 
conduce,  conduct,  v.]  A  form  of  vocal  composi- 
tion :  same  as  conducttis,  1. 

At  the  soper  &  after,  mony  athel  [noble]  songe 
As  coumlnfeA  of  kryst-masse,  &  carole  newe. 
With  alle  the  manerly  merthe  that  mon  may  of  telle. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1656. 

COndupllcant  (kon-du'pli-kant),  a.  [<  L.  con- 
dupUcan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  conduplicare,  double  to- 


Sections  of  Leaf-buds 
with  Conduplicate  Ver- 
nation. 
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gether:  see  conduplicate."]  In  hot.,  folded  to- 
gether, as  the  opposite  leaflets  of  a  pinnate  leaf 
applied  each  to  the  other,  face  to  face. 

conduplicate  (kon-du'pli-kat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  conduplicated,  ppr.  conduplicating.  [<  L. 
conduplicatus,  pp.  of  conduplicare,  double  toge- 
ther, <  com-,  together,  -i-  dupUcare,  double :  see 
duplicate.]     To  double ;  fold  together. 

conduplicate,  conduplicated  (kon-dii'pli-kat, 
-ka-ted),  a.  [<  L.  conduplicatus:  see  the  verb.] 
Doubled  or  folded  over  or  to- 
gether. Specific'ally  — (a)In6o(., 
applied  to  leaves  in  the  bud  when 
they  are  folded  down  the  middle, 
so  that  the  halves  of  the  lamina 
are  applied  together  by  their  faces. 
Also  complicate.  (&)  In  en(om.,  ap- 
plied to  the  wings  of  certain  wasps 
included  in  the  series  Diploptera, 
which  are  folded  longitudinally. 

conduplication  (kon-dti-pli- 
ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  condupli- 
cation =  Pg.  conduplicagHo  =  It.  conduplicazione, 

<  L.  conduplicaUo{nr-),  <  conduplicare,  pp.  coi\r- 
duplicatus,  double:  see  conduplicate,  v.]  A 
doubUng;  a  duplication.     [Eare.] 

condurango,  n.    See  cundurango. 

condurrite  (kon-dur'it),  «.  [<  Condurrow  (see 
def .)  -I-  -ite^.]  A  peculiar  ore  of  copper  origi- 
nally found  in  a  vein  in  the  Condurrow  mine 
in  Cornwall,  England,  its  general  color  is  brownish- 
black,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  blue.  It  is  probably  an 
altered  form  of  an  arsenide  of  copper,  like  domeykite. 

condut^ti  '*•  ^iid  V.  An  obsolete  form  of  con- 
duif^. 

condut^t,  n.     See  conduit^. 

condylar  (kon'di-lar),  a.  [<  condyle  +  -ar^.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  a  condyle 
or  condyles:  as,  the  condylar  surfaces  of  the 
tibia. 

Gondylarthra  (kon-di-lar'thra),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  KMyTM^,  a  knuckle  (condyle),  -I-  apdpov, 
joint.]  A  group  of  fossU.  mammals  from  the 
Eocene  of  North  America,  related  to  the  Pro- 
ioscidea,  distinguished  by  having  a  postglenoid 
process,  a  third  femoral  trochanter,  and  no  cal- 
caneal facet  for  the  fibula. 

The  Condylarthra  with  three  tubercles  are  probably  also 
the  ancestors  of  the  carnivorous  orders. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVII.  610. 

condylarthrous  (kon-di-lar'thrus),  a.  [<  Con- 
dylarthra  :¥  -oms.]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Condylarthra. 

condyle  (kon'dil),  n.  [=  P.  condyle  =  Sp.  cdn- 
dilo  =  Pg.  condylo  =  It.  condilo,  <  L.  condylus,  < 
Gr.  KtivtJjSof,  a  knuckle,  joint,  knob ;  cf.  kMoi 
(Hesychius),  heads,  knobs.]  1.  In  anat.,  a  pro- 
tuberance on  the  end  of  a  bone  serving  to  form 
an  articulation  vfith  another  bone :  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  prominences  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone  for  articulation  with  the  atlas,  to 
the  prominences  at  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
humerus  and  femur  respectively,  and  to  the 
proximal  articular  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw- 
bone of  mammals.  The  occipital  condyles  are  lateral 
and  paired  in  Mammalia  and  Amphibia;  in  Aves  and  Bep- 
tilia  the  condyle  is  single  and  median.  See  cuts  under 
femur,  humerus,  and  skull. 

2.  In  the  arthropod  or  articulated  animals,  a 
rounded  portion  of  the  hard  integument  fitting 
into  another  part  to  which  it  is  articulated, 
as  the  proximal  ends  of  the  tibise  in  insects. — 

3.  An  ancient  Greek  long  measure,  the  eighth 
of  a  foot.  See  foot — Angle  of  the  condyles.  See 
craniometry.— OcciViital  condyle.    See  occipital. 

condyli,  n.    Plural  of  condylus. 

condylian  (kon-dil'i-an),  a.  [<  condyle  +  -ian.] 
Having  a  condyle  or  "condyles;  condylar.  See 
dicondylian,  monocondyWan. 

condyloid  (kon'di-loid),  a.  [=  P.  condyloide  = 
Pg.  condyloide,  <  Gr.  *KovSvXoei6fig,  contr.  mvdv- 
luSrjg,  <  K6v6v?Mg,  a  knuckle,  +  eISoq,  form.]  In 
anat,  resembling  or  shaped  like  a  condyle ;  re- 
lated to  a  condyle  or  condyles Condyloid  fora- 
men. See  /oramOT.— Condyloid  process.  Same  as  ar- 
ticular process  of  the  lower  jaw  (whicli  see,  under  articu- 
lar). 

condyloma  (kon-di-16'ma),  n. ;  pi.  condylomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  L.  condylus  (see  condyle)  + 
-oma.]  Tjipathol.,  an  excrescence,  either  syphi- 
litic or  non-syphiUtic,  found  about  the  anus  or 
the  organs  of  generation  in  either  sex. 

condylomatous  (kon-di-lom'a-tus),  a.  [<  con- 
dyloma{t-)  +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling a  condyloma. 

Condylopat  (kon-dil'o-pa),  n. pi.  [NL., f or  Con- 
dylopoda,  neut.  pi.  of  condylopus :  see  condylo- 
pod.]  A  term  used  by  LatreiUe  to  designate 
the  jointed-legged  articulated  animals :  synony- 
mous with  Insecta  of  Linnaeus  and  Arthropoda 
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of  modem  naturalists.  The  Condyloma  were  divided 
into  Aporopoda  (in  the  incorrect  form  Apiropoda)  (crusta- 
ceans,  arachnidans,  and  myriapods)  and  Hexapoda  (insects 
proper). 

condylopet  (kon'di-lop),  n.  [<  NL.  oondylopw: 
see  condylopod.]     Same  as  condylopod.    Kirhy. 

condylopod  (kon-dil'o-pod),  a.  and  n.  [< 
NL.  condylopus  {condylopod-),  <  Gr.  K6v6v)ioi,  a 
knuckle,  joint,  kiiob,  -I-  Troif  (irod-)  =  E.  foot] 
I.  a.  Having  articulated  legs;  arthropodous- 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Condylo'- 
poda.    Also  condylopodous. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Condylopoda;  an  ar- 
thropod. 

Condylopbda  (kon-di-lop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  condylopus :  see  condylopod,  and 
cf.  Condylopa.]  It.  The  proper  form  of  Con- 
dylopa. —  2.  In  Lankester's  system  of  classifi- 
cation, a  series  of  Gnathopoda  or  Arthropoda, 
including  all  except  Malacopoda  (Peripatidea). 
The  series  is  divided'  mto  four  classes,  Crustacea,  Sexa. 
poda  (true  insects),  Myriapoda,  and  Arachnida.  [Little 
used.] 

condylopodous  (kon-di-lop'o-dus),  a.  [As  con- 
dylopod +  -ous.]    Same  as  condylopod. 

Oondylura  (kon-di-lii'ra),  n.  [NL., <  Gr.  Kiv- 
dvh)g,  a  knob,  -f  ohpd,  a  tail.]  1.  A  remarkable 
genus  of  North  American  shrew-moles,  of  the 
family  Talpidw,  having  the  end  of  the  snout  be- 
set with  a  circular  fringe  of  radiating  processes, 
and  the  tail  during  the  rutting  season  much 
swollen.  The  dental  formula  is,  in  each  half  jaw,  3  in- 
cisors, 1  canine,  4  premolars,  and  3  molars.  There  is  but 
one  species,  the  star-nosed  mole  or  shrew-mole,  C.  cm- 


star-nosed  Mole  {Condylura  cristata). 

tata.  The  name  was  really  given  from  the  knotted  appear- 
ance of  the  tail  in  dried  specimens,  when  the  skin  had 
shrunk  on  the  bones,  as  represented  in  some  figures  of  the 
animal  in  which  the  tail  looks  like  a  string  of  beads ;  it  is, 
however,  appropriate,  since  during  the  rut  the  tail  swells 
to  double  its  usual  size,  and  has  a  gibbous  appearance. 
2t.  A  genus  of  crustaceans.     Latreille,  1829. 

condylura  (kon'  di-liir),  n.  An  animal  of  the 
genus  Condylura;  a  star-nosed  or  button-nosed 
mole. 

Condylureae  (kon-di-lu're-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Condylura  +  -em.]  A  section  of^the  family 
Talpidce,  represented  by  the  genus  Condylura. 

condylus  (kon'di-lus),  n. ;  pi.  condyli  (-11).  [L. : 

see  condyle.]   A  condyle Condylus  extensorlus, 

the  ectocondyle,  or  outer  condyle,  of  the  humerus,  towhich 
extensor  muscles  are  attached.  See  cut  under  humerus.— 
Condylus  flexorius,  the  entocondyle,  or  inner  condyle, 
of  the  humerus,  to  which  flexor  muscles  are  attached.  See 
cut  under  humerus. — Condylus  mandibularis,  the  con- 
dyle of  the  lower  jaw.  See  cut  under  «*««.— Condylus 
occipitalis,  either  occipital  condyle. 

cone  (kon),  n.  [<  P.  edne  =  Sp.  cono  =  Pg.  cone 
=  It.  conQ,  <  L.  conus,  <  Gr.  Kovoq,  a  cone,  peak, 
peg,  =  L.  cuneus,  a  wedge  (>  ult.  E.  coin^,  coign, 
quoin,  q..  v.) ;  cf .  Skt.  gdna,  a  whetstone  (=  E. 
hone,  q.  v.),  ■/  gd,  sharpen.]  1.  In  geom.: 
(a)  A  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  upon  one  of  its  sides  as 
an  axis,  in  the  figure  thus  generated  the  base  is  a  cir- 
cle, and  the  line  passing  through  the  vertex  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  base  (the  axis)  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  base  ;  it  is  specifically  termed  a  right  cone.  (6)  A 
solid  the  surface  of  which  consists  of  a  circle, 
which  forms  its  base,  and  the  envelop  of  all  the 
limited  straight  lines  which  join  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle  to  a  fixed  point  lying  without 
the  perpendicular  to  the  circle  from  its  center; 
specifically  termed  an  oblique  or  scalene  cone. 
See  conic,  (c)  In  modern  geom.,  any  surface 
generated  by  a  line  one  point  in  which  is  fixed. 
—  2.  Anything  shaped  liie  a  cone,  speciflcaliy- 
(a)  In  hot. ,  a  dry  multiple  fruit  formed  of  densely  imbricate 
scales,  as  in  the  hop,  but  more  especially  in  the  pine,  ilri 
and  spruce,  in  which  a  pair  of  naked  seeds  is  borne  upon 
the  upper  side  of  each  scale  ;  technically  called  a  «(™W«; 
in  a  more  general  sense,  an  inflorescence  having  a  cone- 
like shape.    See  cut  on  following  page. 

Those  three  chestnuts  near,  that  hung 
In  masses  thick  with  milky  cones. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 
(6)  Inanat.:  (1)  The  conariuhi,  or  pineal  body  of  the  brain- 
(2)  One  of  the  minute  cone-shaped  structures  forming  wi"' 
the  so-called  "rods"  a  layer  of  the  retina.  See  retvm. 
(o)  In  conch.,  a  shell  of  the  family  Conidce,  characterizea 
by  its  obconic  form,    (d)  The  hill  suiTOunding  the  crateroi 
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Cone  of  Larch. 


Cone  of  Pine. 


avolcano,  formed  by  thegradual  accumulation  o(  the  eject- 
ed material,  (e)  A  storm-cone.  (/)  The  vent-plug  in  the 
barrel  of  a  firearm,  (p)  In  xpinning^  one  of  the  taper  drums 

■  in  the  head-stoclc  o£  a  mule,  Icnown  respectively  as  the 
baclemg-of  and  drawing-wp  cones.  E.  H.  Knight.— Ax- 
terlal  cone.  See  arterial. — Cblef  cone,  a  quadrlo  cone 
which  intersects  a  tangent  plane  of  a  surface  in  the  chief 
tangents. —  Circular  cone,  in  modem  geom.,  a  cone  of 
the  second  order  circumscribing  the  absolute. —  Cone- 
and-cradle  udll.  See  mi^Z.— Cone  of  dispersion,  in 
gun.,  the  conoldal  8iu*face  which  envelops  the  trajec- 
tories of  tile  projectiles  contained  in  a  case-shot.  The 
apex  of  this  irregular  conoid  is  either  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece  or  at  the  point  where  the  case-shot  explodes,  and  its 
base  is  the  closed  curve  which  circumscribes  the  points  of 
impact  of  all  the  projectiles.  Also  called  cone  of  spread. 
—  Cone  of  raySjin  optics,  all  the  rays  of  light  which  pro- 
ceed from  a  radiant  point  and  fall  upon  a  given  flat  sur- 
face.—  Gone  of  spread.  Same  as  cone  of  dispersion. — 
Crystalline  cones.  See  crystalline. — Cyclic  planes  of 
a  cone.  See  cyclic. —  Endostyllc  cone.  See  eridostylic.— 
Layer  of  rods  and  cones;  See  retina.— Oblique  cone. 
See  det.  1  (i>),  above. — Ocular  cone,  the  cone  formed 
within  the  eye  by  a  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  a  point, 
the  base  of  the  cone  being  on  the  cornea,  the  apex  on 
the  retina.— Stepped  cone.  Same  as  cone-pulley. — Sup- 
plemental cone,  a  cone  whose  sides  are  perpendicular  to 
those  of  another  cone. — Twin  COnes,  a  pair  of  cones  of 
the  retina,  united  laterally,  such  as  are  found  in  some 
bony  fishes  and  other  vertebrates. 

cone  (kon),  V.  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  coned,  ppr.  con- 
ing. [<  crnie,  m.j  To  shape  so  as  to  resemble 
the  segment  of  a  cone,  as  the  tire  or  tread  of  a 
car-wheel. 

The  bridge  rests  and  turns  upon  a  ring  made  up  of  54 
cast-iron  coned  wheels.  Sd.  Amer.,  'N.  S.,  LIV.  6. 

Conese  (ko'ne-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Conns  +  -ece.] 
In. conch.,  a  family  of  cone-shells:  same  as  Co- 
mdcs.    MenJce,  1828. 

cone-billed  (kon'bild),  a.  Haying  a  oonioal 
bill;  conirostral. 

cone-bit  (kon'bit),  n.  A  conieal-shaped  boring- 
bit. 

cone-clutch  (kon'kluch),  n.  In  maeh.,  a  clutch 
used  for  the  transmission  of  power  from  a  driv- 
ing-shaft to  another  in  line  with  it,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  conical  plug  which  slides  longitudi- 
nally upon  one  of  the  shafts,  and  rotates  with 
it.  When  moved  forward,  this  plug  enters  a  sleeve  which 
has  an  interior  conical  surface  coiTesponding  to  that  of 
the  plug,  and  is  keyed  to  the  other  shaft.  The  clutch  acts 
by  trictional  contact  of  these  two  conical  surfaces. 

cone-flower  (k6n'flou"er),  n.  A  name  given  to 
certain  species  of  Budbeckia,  coarse  composites 
with  conical  or  columnar  receptacles,  especial- 
ly to  B.  laciniata,  which  has  a  greenish-yellow 
oblong  disk,  and  B.  hirta,  in  wMoh  the  conical 

disk  is  dark-brown.- Purple  or  hedgehog  cone- 
flower,  the  nearly  allied  Echinacea  purpurea  and  E.  an- 
gustifolia,  of  the  prairies  of  the  western  United  States. 

cone-gamba  (k6n'gam"ba),  n.  An  organ-stop 
with  conical  pipes  terminating  in  a  bell.  Also 
called  bell-gamoa. 

cone-gear  (kon'ger),  n.  A  method  of  transmit- 
ting motion  by  means  of  the  rolling-friction  of 
two  cones. 

cone-granule  (k6n'gran'''ul),  n.  A  corpuscle 
of  the  outer  nuclear  layer  of  the  retina  which 
is  connected  with  a  cone :  in  distinction  from 
a  tod-granule.     See  retina. 

cone-in-cone  (kon'in-kon'),  «•  and  n.  I.  a.  In 
geol.,  appearing  to  be  made  up  of  cones  closely 
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pressure  acting  on  concretions  in  process  of  formation,  by 
which  their  rounded  form  is  changed  into  a  lengthened 
one,  the  concentric  structure  assuming  under  such  circum- 
stances the  conical  form. 
II.  n.  A  fossil  of  the  genus  Conularia. 
The  problematical  fossils  known  as  Conularia  or  cone-in- 
cone.     They  first  appear  in  the  Silurian,  and  some  reach, 
for  pteropods,  an  enormous  size,  an  Australian  species  be- 
ing estimated  to  have  had  a  length  of  about  sixteen  inches. 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  368. 

coneine  (ko'ne-in),  n.    Same  as  conine. 

cone-joint  (kon'joint),  n.  A  strong  and  tight 
pipe-joint  made  by  inserting  a  double  iron  cone 
into  the  ends  of  two  pipes,  and  drawing  these 
ends  toward  each  other  by  means  of  screw-bolts. 

conenchyma  (ko-neng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kxjvoi,  a  cone,  -I-'  iyx»im,  an  infusion.]  In  lot., 
a  tissue  formed  of  conical  cells,  as  in  the  vel- 
vety covering  of  some  petals. 

cone-nose  (kon'noz),  n.  A  hemipterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Conorhinvs  (which  see). 

conepate  (ko'ne-pat),  n.  An  animal  of  the  ge- 
nus Conepatus. 

conepatl  (ko'ne-pat-l), ».  [Mex.]  The  Mexican 
name  of  a  skunk,  especially  the  white-backed 
skunk,  Conepatws  mapurito.    See  Conepatus. 

The  Mexican  term  conepatl  has  been  changed  into  a 
more  familiar-sounding  name  conepate,  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States.  De  Vere,  Americanisms,  p.  54. 

Conepatus  (ko-ne-pa'tus),  n.  [NL.  (J.  B.  Gray, 
1837),  <  Mex.  conepatl:  see  extract.]  A  genus 
of  -American  badger-like  skunks,  it  differs  from 
Mephitis  in  having  the  teeth  normally  32  instead  of  34  (1 
premolar  less  in  each  upper  half  jaw) ;  the  angle  of  the  man- 
dible strongly  bent  outward  (and  in  some  other  cranial 


Conepatl  {Conepatus  mafiitrtto) 

characters) ;  the  snout  produced,  depressed,  with  inferior 
nostrils,  and  bald  on  top ;  the  soles  broad  and  entirely 
naked  ;  the  tail  comparatively  short  and  little  bushy ;  and 
the  colors  massed  in  large  areas.  The  type  is  the  white- 
backed  skunk  or  conepatl,  found  in  Texas,  Mexico,  and 
southward ;  there  are  probably  other  species.  Also  called 
Thiosmus. 

Conepatus  is  obviously  the  same  as  the  old  Mexican 
conepatl ;  ...  it  probably  refers  to  the  burrowing  of  the 
animal ;  for  it  may  be  observed,  nepantla  in  the  Kahuatl. 
language  signified  a  subterranean  dwelling. 

Coues,  Fur-bearing  Animals  (1877),  p.  249. 

cone-plate  (kon'plat),  n.  A  conical  collar-plate 
for  the  head  of  a  lathe. 

cone-pulley  (k6n'pul"i),  n.  A  pulley  shaped 
like  the  segment  of  a  cone — that  is,  gradually 
tapering  from  a  thick  to  a  thin  end.  (a)  A  pulley 
having  a  number  of  faces  or  sheaves  of  varying  diameter, 
for  giving  jiifferent  speeds  of  the  mandrel,  as  desired ;  a 
speed-pulley.  Of)  In  spinning-machines,  a  device  for  vary- 
ing the  speed  of  the  bobbins  so  as  to  keep  the  strain  upon 
the  roving  equal  a^  it  is  wound  upon  them.  Also  called 
T  cone. 


,  Cone-in-cone  Structure  (limestone). 

packed  one  within  another,  as  some  limestones 
and  marly  strata,  and  very  rarely  beds  of  coal. 
The  cone-in-cone  structure  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of 


cone-seat  (kon'set),  «.    A  projecting  piece  of 

iron  welded  to  a  musket-barrel  of  the  older 

patterns,  near  the  breech,  for  the  purpose  of 

furnishing  a  seat  into  which  the  cone  is  screwed. 
cone-shell  (kon'shel),  n.    The  shell  of  a  mol- 

lusk  of  the  genus  Conua,  or  family  Conidce.    See 

cut  under  Conns. 
conessi  bark.    See  lark^. 
conessine  (ko-nes'in),  n.     [<  NL.  conessus  (co- 
nessi cortex,  the  bark  of  Holar- 

rhena   antidysenterica)   (of   E. 

Ind.  origin)  +  -iweS.]    A  bitter 

principle  obtained  from  Holar- 

rhena    ( Wrightia)    antidysente- 
rica.   It  is  a  white  amorphous 

powder.    Also  called  wrightin. 
cone-valve  (kon'valv),  «.    A 

valve  with  a  conical  face  and 

seat. 
cone-wheel  (kon'hwel),  n.   A 

cone,  or  frustum,  of  a  cone,  used 

as  a  means   of   transmitting 

power.    A  very  common  method  of 

obtaining  a  change  of  speed  is  to  use 

two  cones  with  parallel  axes,  but  with 

their  bases  in  opposite  directions,  and 

connected  by  a  belt  moved  at  will 

by  a  shifter.    When  the  belt  is  at  the 

middle  of  the  cones,  supposing  the  two 

to  be  of  equal  size,  the  working  di-    motion  to  the  wheel 

anieters  are  equal,  and  the  motion  of*  above  it. 


Cone-wheels. 
In  fig.  I  two  frus- 
tums are  in  apposi- 
tion, one  having  teeth 
on  its  face  and  the 
other  a  spirally  ar- 
ranged row  of  studs. 
The  frustum  in  lig. 
2  when  driven  by  the 
motor   communicates 


confect 

the  driver  and  driven  is  uniform.  By  shifting  the  belt  to 
either  side  the  relative  speed  of  the  driven  cone  may  be 
increased  or  diminished.  An  intermittent  or  any  irregu- 
lar motion  may  be  given  by  teeth  placed  in  various  posi- 
tions upon  the  surfaces  of  the  two  cones,  and  so  as  to  en- 
gage each  other.    See  cone-pulley. 

coney,  coneycatch,  etc.    See  cony,  etc 
couf.    -Aji  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin  confec- 
tio,  a  confection,  used  in  medical  prescriptions : 
(6)  of  the  Latin  confer,  compare,  also  expressed 

^yef- 

confab  (kon-fab')»  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  confab- 
bed,  ppr.  confabbing.  [Short  for  confabulate.'] 
To  confabulate ;  chat. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  1  were  dressing,  and  as  usual  confab- 
bing. Mnw.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  i.  120. 

.confab  (kon'fab),  n.    [Short  for  confabulaUon.'] 

Familiartalk  or  conversation;  chat.    [CoUoq.] 

I  overheard  a  most  diverting  confab  amongst  that  group 

of  ladies  yonder.  O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  ii.  1. 

confabular  (kon-fab'u-lar),  a.  [Of.  ML.  con- 
fabularis,  an  interlocutor,  <  L.  confabulari,  con- 
fabulate :  see  confabulate.']  Of  the  nature  of 
or  relating  to  confabulation  or  familiar  conver- 
sation; conversational;  chatty.  Quarterly  Bev. 
[Eare.] 
confabulate  (kgn-fab'u-lat),  V.  i.;  pret.  and 
pp.  confabulated,  ppr.  confabulating.  [<  L.  con- 
fabulatus,  pp.  of  confabulari  (>F.  confabuler  = 
Sp.  Pg.  confabular  =  It.  confabulare),  talk  to- 
gether, <  com-,  together,  +  fabulari,  talk,  <  fa- 
bula,  discourse,  fable :  see  fable.]  To  talk  fa- 
miliarly together ;  chat ;  prattle. 

I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Kousseau 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no ; 
'Tis  clear  that  they  were  always  able 
To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable. 

Cowper,  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

confabulation  (kon-fab-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
confabulation  =  Sp.  confabulacion  =  Pg.  confa- 
buiagao  =  It.  confabulaxione,  <  LL.  confabula- 
Uo(n-),  <  L.  confabulari,  talk  together :  see  con- 
fabulate.] A  talking  together ;  chatting;  fa- 
miliar talk ;  easy,  unrestrained  conversation : 
as,  the  two  had  a  long  confabulation. 

Friends'  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  330. 

confabulator  (kon-fab'u-la-tor),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
fabulateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  co'nfabulador  =  It.  confa- 
bulatore,  <  LL.  confabulator,  <  L.  confabulari, 
talk  together:  see  confabulate.]  One  engaged 
in  famUiar  talk  or  conversation. 

That  knot  of  confabuZators  is  composed  of  the  richest 
manufacturers  in  the  place.  Bvlwer. 

confabulatory  (kon-fab'u-la-to-ri),  a.     [=  It. 
confabulatorio;  as  confabulate  +  -ory.]  Belong- 
ing to  familiar  speech;  colloquial.     [Eare.] 
A  confabulatory  epitaph. 

Weever,  Ancient  Fimeral  Monuments,  p.  577. 

confamiliarf  (kon-fa-mil'yar),  a.  [<  ML.  con- 
familiaris,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  familia,  fam- 

.ily:  see  familiar  and -ar^.]  Belonging  to  the 
same  family  in  the  way  of  classification ;  hence, 
closely  connected;  having  a  common  likeness. 

More  confamiliar  and  analogous  to  some  of  our  trans- 
actions than  others. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  80. 

confarreate  (kon-far'e-at),  a.  [<  L.  confarrea^ 
tus,  pp.  of  confarreare :  see  confarreation.']  Sol- 
emnized by  tasting  the  bread  called /ar  in  pres- 
ence of  the  high  priest  and  ten  witnesses:  as, 
confarreate  marriages.    See  confarreation. 

confarreation  (kon-far-e-a'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
confarreatio(n-),  <  confarreare,  pp"  confarreatus, 
connect  in  marriage  by  makmg  an  offering  of 
bread,  <  com-,  together,  +  farreus  (so.  panis, 
bread),  of  spelt,  <  far,  a  kmd  of  grain,  spelt: 
see  farina.]  In  Bom.  antiq.,  the  highest  form 
of  marriage :  so  called  from  the  panis  farreus, 
a  ca^e  of  salted  flour  eaten  in  the  ceremonial. 
Confarreation  was  the  only  religious  form  of  marriage, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  pa- 
tricians; it  was  accomplished  by  pronouncing  certain 
formulas  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses,  with  solemn 
sacrifices  and  prayers.  It  was  until  a  late  date  considered 
requisite  for  the  purity  of  the  higher  priesthood,  but  it  fell 
into  general  disuse  early  in  the  empire.    Also  farreatimi. 

Wishing  you  your  Heart's  Desire,  and  if  you  have  her,  a 
happy  Confarreation.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  22. 

coufate  (kon-faf),  V.  t.  [<  corir-  +  fate,  v.  Cf .  L. 
confatalis,  jointly  dependent  on  fate.]  To  de- 
cree or  determine  together  with  something  else ; 
fate  or  decree  at  the  same  time.     [Eare.] 

In  like  manner  his  brother  Stoic  Chrysippus  Insists  .  .  . 
that  when  a  sick  man  is  fated  to  recover,  it  is  confuted 
that  he  shall  send  for  a  physician. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  xxvi. 

confectt  (kon-fekt'),  v.  t.  [(Cf.  Sp.  bonfltar  = 
Pg.  confeitdr  =  It.  confettare,  make  into  sweet- 
meats, from  the  noun;  ult.)  <  L.  confectus,  pp. 


confect 

of  confieere,  put  together,  make  up  (>  F.  conflre, 
preserve),  <  com-,  together,  +/acere,  dOjmake.] 

1.  To  make  up  or  compound;   especially,  to 
make  into  sweetmeats. 

Elias,  a  converted  Jew,  is  said  to  have  confessed,  That 
in  his  House  the  Poison  was  cmifected. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  86. 
SafTron  covfected  in  Cilicia. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  2. 

Mistery  there,  like  to  another  nature, 
Confecis  the  substance  of  the  choicest  fruits 
In  a  rich  candy. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  put  together ;  construct;  compose;  form. 

Of  this  also  were  connected  the  famous  everlasting  lamps 
and  tapers.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  309. 

confectt,  a.  [<  L.  confectus,  pp. :  see  the  verb 
and  noun.]     Conf  eoted ;  compounded. 

In  ropes  Itepe  this  confect  meddissyng 
Until  the  time  of  veer  or  of  spryngyng. 

PaUadius,  Hushondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  29. 

confect  (kon'fekt),  n.  [=  G.  confect  =  Dan. 
Sw.  konfekt  =  It.  confetto,  <  ML.  confcctum,  also 
confecta  (usually  in  pi.  confectm),  a  confect, 
sweetmeat,  prop.  neut.  or  fern,  of  L.  confectus, 
pp.  of  conficere,  put  together,  make  up:  see 
confect,  v.,  and  cf.  comfit  and  confetto,  doublets 
of  confect,  m.]  A  preparation  with  sugar  or 
honey,  as  of  fruit,  herbs,  roots,  and  the  like;  a 
confection ;  a  comfit ;  a  sweetmeat. 

At  supper  eat  a  pippin  roasted  and  sweetened  with  sugar 
of  roses  and  caraway  confects,        Harvey,  Consumptions. 

Confects  and  spiced  drinlcs  were  then  served,  to  them 
and  to  the  assembled  company. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  316. 

confection  (kon-fek'shon),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  confexion;  <  ME.  "confection,  confeccioun, 
a  preparation,  a  mixture,  i.  OP.  confection,  con- 
fession, conflction,  a  confection,  F.  confection, 
a  making,  making  up,  ready-made  clothes,  a 
preparation  of  drugs,  etc.,  =  Pr.  confection  = 
Sp.  confeccion  =  Pg.  confecgao,  confeigao  =  It. 
confezione,  <  ML.  confectio{n-),  a  preparation, 
medicament,  L.  a  preparing,  <  conficere,  pp. 
confectus,  prepare,  put  together :  see  confect,  i).] 
1.  The  art  or  act  of  correcting  or  compound- 
ing different  substances  into  one  preparation : 
as,  the  confection  of  sweetmeats. 

This  fisshe,  and  lardde,  and  flitches  salt  to  kepe 

In  just  confection  now  taketh  kepe. 

PaUadius,  Hushondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 

2t.  A  composition  or  mixture,  as  of  di'ugs,  etc. ; 
a  preparation  to  be  eaten  or  imbibed. 

As  to  the  confections  of  sale  which  are  in  the  shops, 
they  are  for  readiness,  and  not  for  propriety. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  x.  §  8. 
Bread  is  a  confection  made  of  manye  graynes. 

Crowley,  Confutation  of  Shaxton,  sig.  D,  iij.  b  (1546). 
That  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  a  cordial. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

3.  Something  prepared  or  preserved  with  sugar 
or  syrup,    (a)  A  sweetmeat. 

Hast  thou  not  leam'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  yea,  so 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  t  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

(6)  In  phar.,  a  preparation,  in  the  form  of  a  soft  solid,  in 
which  one  or  more  medicinal  substances  are  incorporated 
with  saccharine  matter,  witli  a  view  to  their  preservation 
or  for  more  convenient  administration.  U.  S,  Dispensa- 
tory. 

4.  [P.]  A  ready-made  garment,  as  a  mantle, 
wrap,  fichu,  etc.,  for  women's  wear,  often  of 
several  materials,  and  always  more  or  less  elab- 
orate and  elegant :  as,  Madame  A has  re- 
turned with  a  choice  assortment  of  confections. 
[Used  in  trade.]— Dry  qonfections,  such  confec- 
tions as  are  made  by  boiling  in  syrup  those  portions  of 
fruits  adapted  to  this  method,  as  citron,  orange-peel,  figs, 
etc.,  whiclr  are  afterward  taken  out  and  diied  in  an  oven. 
—Liquid  confections,  fruits,  whole  or  in  pieces,  pre- 
served by  immersion  in  a  transparent  syrup.  Apricots, 
green  citrons,  and  many  other  fraits  are  so  preserved. 

confectiont  (kon-fek'shon),  V.  t.  [<  confection, 
».]  To  prepare  for  use  with  sugar  or  syrup ; 
compound. 

Being  grene,  or  well  confectioned  in  syrope,  it  [ginger] 
comforteth  moche  the  stomake  and  head- 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii. 

confectionary  (kon-fek'shon-a-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[<  ML.  confectionarius,  a  maker  of  confections, 
an  apothecary  (prop,  adj.),  <  confectio{n-),  a  con- 
fection: see  confection,  «.,  and-ar?^!.]  I_  a.  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  prepared  as,  a  confection ;  pre- 
pared or  preserved  with  sugar. 

The  biscuit ;  or  confectionary  plum. 

Cnwper,  My  Mother's  Picture. 

II.  n.  1.  A  confectioner. 

He  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confecti(maries  and 
to  be  cooks.  1  Sam.  viii.  13. 
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2f.  A  room  in  which  confections  are  kept  or 
made. 

Here,  ladies,  are  the  keys  of  the  stores,  of  the  confection- 
ary, of  the  wine-vaults.        Richardson,  Grandison,  II.  226. 

3t.  A  confectioner's  shop.  See  confectionery. 
—  4t.  A  drug-shop,  or  place  where  medicines 
are  compounded. 

Both  history,  poesy,  and  daily  experience  are  as  goodly 
fields  where  these  observations  gi-ow  whereof  we  make  a 
few  posies  to  hold  in  our  hands,  but  no  man  bringeth  them 
to  the  confectionary,  that  receipts  might  be  made  of  them 
for  the  use  of  life. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  290. 

confectioner  (kon-fek'shon-6r),  n.  [<  confec- 
tion +  -er.  Cf.  confectionary,  ».]  If.  One  who 
compounds  preparations,  as  drugs. 

Canidia  Neopolitana  was  confectioner  of  unguents. 

Heywood,  Gunaikeion,  viii. 

2.  One  who  makes  confectionery  or  confections ; 
specifically,  one  who  makes  or  sells  candies, 
candied  fruits,  bonbons,  caramels,  comfits,  or 
other  articles  prepared  with  sugar,  as  cake, 
ice-cream,  etc. 

Most  of  the  shops 
Of  the  best  confectioners  in  London  ransack'd. 
To  furnish  out  a  banquet. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  ii.  1. 

confectionery  (kgn-fek'shon-er-i),  n. ;  pi.  con- 
fectioneries (-iz).  [Formerly  also  confectionary 
(being  ult.  from  ML.  as  if  *confectionaria);  < 
confection  +  -ery.2  1.  A  place  where  sweet- 
meats and  similar  things  are  made  or  sold ;  a 
confectioner's  shop. —  2.  Collectively,  sweet- 
meats; things  prepared  or  sold  by  a  confec- 
tioner; confections. 

She  .  .  .  insisted  upon  his  taking  some  particular  con- 
fectionery, because  it  was  a  favourite  of  her  own. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  i.  4. 

confection-pan  (kon-fek'shon-pan),  n.     A  ro- 
tating pan  heated  by  steam  or  hot  air,  and  de- 
signed for  drying  confections. 
confectoryt  (kon'fek-to-ri),  a.  and.  n.     [<  ML. 
*confectoritis  (cf.  ML.  confectorium,  a  sweet- 
meat-box, also  a  place  where  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered), <  L.  conficere,  pp.  confectus,  put  together, 
make  up,  also  diminish,  kill:  see  confect,  v.J    I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  making  sweetmeats. 
In  which  the  wanton  might 
Of  confectory  art  endeavour'd  how 
To  charm  all  tastes  to  their  sweet  overthrow. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iv.  127. 

II,  n.  A  place  where  confections  are  made ; 
a  confectionery. 
COnfecturet  (kon-fek'tur),  n.    [<  ME.  confecture, 

<  ML.  confeciiirce,  pi.)  sweetmeats,  L.  confec- 
twra,  a  preparing,  <  conficere,  pp.  confectus,  pre- 
pare: see  confect,  and  cf.  confiture,  a  doublet 
of  confecture.'}  A  composition  or  compound, 
especially  of  drugs.     Chaucer. 

Droggis,  confectouris  and  spiceis. 

Acts  James  VI.,  1681  (ed.  1814),  p.  221. 

confedert  (kon-fed'er),  V.  i.    [<  ME.  confederen, 

<  OF.  confederer,  F.  confedirer  =  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
federar  =  It.  confederarsi,  refi.,  <  LL.  confcede- 
rare,  conf ederate :  Bee  confederate,  v.}  To  eon- 
federate. 

Confedred  both  by  bonde  and  alliaunce. 

Cha^icer,  Pity,  1.  42. 

Having  confedered  with  Oneale,  Oconor,  and  other  Irish 

potentates.  Holinshed,  Chronicles. 

confederacy  (kon-fed'er-a-si),  n. ;  pi.  confedera- 
cies (-siz).  [<"ME.  confederacie,  <  OF.  (.AP.) 
confederacie,  <  ML.  as  il  *confcederaUa,  <  LL. 
confcederatus,  pp. :  see  confederate,  a.,  and  -acy. 
Cf .  confederation.']  1 .  A  contract  between  two 
or  more  persons,  bodies  of  men,  or  states,  for 
mutual  support  or  joint  action  of  any  kind;  a 
compact,  league,  or  alliance. 

This  fable  seems  invented  to  shew  the  nature  of  the 
compacts  and  confederacies  of  princes. 

Bacon,  Political  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy. 
And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 
The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice.  Addison. 

It  is  readily  conceded  that  one  of  the  strongest  charac- 
teristics of  a  confederacy  is,  that  it  usually  operates  on  the 
states  or  communities  which  compose  it  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  156. 
This  first  charge  [against  Suffolk]  was  based  on  the  re- 
pott  that  he  had  sold  the  realm  to  Charles  VII.,  and  had 
fortified  Wallingford  castle  as  headquarters  for  a  confed- 
eracy against  the  independence  of  England. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  345. 

2.  An  aggregation  of  persons,  parties,  states, 
or  nations  united  by  a  league ;  a  confederation. 
In  the  great  Delian  confederacy  which  developed  into  the 
maritime  empire  of  Athens,  the  .^gean  cities  were  treated 
as  allies  rather  than  subjects. 

^  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  PoL  Ideas,  p.  75. 
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3.  In  law,  a  combination  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons to  commit  an  unlawful  act ;  a  conspiracy. 
Folk  that  wisten  of  a  coniuracioun,  whiche  I  clepe  a 
confederacie,  that  was  cast  ageins  this  tyraunt. 

Chaucer,  Boethiua,  p.  53. 

4t.  Conf ederated action ;  cooperation;  concur- 
rence. 

Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 

Of  Lady  Eleanor.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

Southern  Confederacy.  Same  as  Confederate  States  of 
.America (which  see,  under  confederate,  a.). =Syn.  1  and  2. 
League,  Coalition,  etc.  (see  alliance),  combination,  confed- 
eration, union.  See  confederation. 
confederal  (kon-fed'er-al),  a.  [<  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, -I-  foedus  (feeder-^,  league :  see  eon-  and 
federal.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  confederation ; 
composed  of  confederated  states ;  specifically, 
in  U.  S.  hist.,  pertaining  to  the  confederacy  of 
the  States  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
(1781-89). 

It  is  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  America  to  place 

their  confederal  government  on  the  most-respectable  basis. 

J.  F.  Mercer,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  I.  397. 

confederate  (kon-fed'er-at),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
confederated,  ppr.  confederating.  [<  LL.  con- 
fcederatus, pp.  of  confmderare  (>  obs.  E.  eon- 
feder,  q.  v.),  unite  in  a  league,  <  L.  co»j-,  to- 
gether, -t-  LL.  fmderare,  league,  <  L.  fmdw 
(feeder-),  a  league :  see  federal,  federate.]  I. 
intrans.  To  unite  in  a  league  or  alliance ;  join, 
in  a  mutual  contract  or  covenant. 

They  will  not  .  .  .  [disturb]  s"  afloresaid  Indeans; 
either  in  their  persons,  buildings,  catle,  or  goods,  directly 
or  indirectly ;  nor  will  they  confederate  with  any  other 
against  them. 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  438. 
By  words  men  .  .  .  covenant  and  confederate.     South. 
It  would  be  unequal  to  require  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  to  confederate  on  such  terms. 

C.  Pinckney,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  H.  155. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  unite  in  a  league ;  aUy. 

To  the  end  that  when  many  [people]  are  confederateiZ 
each  may  make  the  other  the  more  strong. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 
With  these  the  Percies  tliem  confederate. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv,  23, 

confederate  (kon-fed'er-at),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
confrere  =  Sp.  Pg.  confederado  =  It.  confede- 
rato.  <  ML.  confederatus,  co.nfcederatus,  a.  and 
n.,  <.  LL.  confcederatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  I. 
a.  1.  United  in  a  league;  allied  by  compact 
or  treaty;  engaged  in  a  confederacy;  leaguedj 
pertaining  to  a  confederacy. 

All  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

Zounds !  go  for  the  doctor,  you  scoundrel.  You  are  all 
confederate  murderers.    Sheridan,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  ii.  4. 

The  definition  of  a  confederate  republic  seems  simply  to 
be  "  an  assemblage  of  societies,"  or  an  association  of  two 
or  more  states  into  one  state. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  102. 

A  gale. 
Confederate  with  the  current  of  the  soul, 
To  speed  my  voyage.         Wordsworth,  Prelude,  vi. 

Specifically — 2.  [cap.]  Pertaining  to  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America:  as,  the  Confederate 
government  or  army. 

During  the  following  night  the  Confederate  works  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  abandoned  and  blown 
up.  Am.  Cyc,  XVL  182. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  the  name  assumed 
by  the  southern  States  which  seceded  from  the  American 
Union  in  1860-61,  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  a. 
President  (Abraham  Lincoln)  and  Congress  unfriendly  to 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  foiined  a  government  under 
a  constitution  adopted  by  a  general  convention  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  on  March  11th,  1861.  The  confedera- 
tion ultimately  consisted  of  the  following  eleven  States, 
which  adopted  ordinances  of  secession  in  the  order  given, 
the  first  on  December  20th,  1860,  and  the  last  on  May  20th, 
1861:  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina.  They  were  readmitted  to  their  former 
status  as  equal  members  of  the  United  States  after  a  little 
more  than  four  years  of  civil  war  (the  first  actual  hostili- 
ties occurring  at  Fort  Sumter  in  South  Carolina  on  April 
12th,  1861,  and  the  last  in  Texas  on  May  13th,  1861)),  an4 
after  a  period  of  reconstruction  and  the  acceptance  of 
certain  amendments  to  the  federal  Constitution,  one  of 
which  abolished  slavery.    Abbreviated  C.  S.  A. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  is  united  or  banded  wita 
another  or  others  in  a  compact  or  league;  a 
person  or  nation  engaged  in  a  confederacy;  aa 
aUy ;  an  associate ;  an  accomplice. 

The  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates.        . 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate. 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother, 

With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arras.       _ 

Sliak.,  Eich.  IIL,  iv.  4. 

Specifically — 2.  A  citizen  or  subject  of  one  of 
a  number  of  confederated  states;  specifically 
(with  a  capital),  a  citizen  or  soldier  of  any  one 
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of  the  southern  States  of  the  American  Union 
^hich  formed  the  Confederate  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, who  participated  in  or  sjrmpathized  with  the 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Union  by  secession  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  civU  war. 

Not  Federals  or  ConJ'ederatei!  were  ever  more  impartial 
in  the  confiscation  of  neutral  cliickens. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  9. 

=:Syn.  1.  Friend,  Companion,  etc.  (see  associate),  accom- 
plice, accessory,  abetter,  fellow-conspirator. 

confederation  (kon-fed-e-ra'shgn),  n.  [=  F. 
eonfSdSration  =  S"p.  confederadon  =  Pg.  con- 
federagSo  =  It.  confederazione,  <  ML.  canfede- 
ratio(n-),  LL.  confcederaUo{n-),  <  confwderare, 
unite  in  a  league:  see  confederate.']  1.  The 
act  of  confederating, or  the  state  of  being  con-, 
federated;  a  league ;  a  compact  for  mutual  sup- 
port; alliance. 

The  three  princes  enter  Into  a  strict  league  and  con- 
Jederation.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

The  Pleiades  where  one  of  the  seven  hath  almost  no 
light  or  visibility,  though  knit  in  the  same  cor\federation 
with  those  which  half  the  world  do  at  one  time  see. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  An  aggregate  or  body  of  confederates,  or 
of  confederated  states;  the  persons  or  states 
imited  by  a  league. 

Although  it  [the  canton  of  Zug]  is  a  free  republic,  it  is 
rather  a  confederation  of  four  or  live  republics,  each  of 
which  has  its  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democrati- 
cal  branches,  than  a  simple  democracy. 

J.  Mams,  Works,  IV.  321. 
A  confederation  is  a  union,  more  or  less  complete,  of  two 
or  more  states  which  before  were  independent. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter,  law,  §  104. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  the  compact 
or  constitution  adopted  by  tne  Continental  Congress  in 
1777  and  ratified  by  the  separate  colonies  within  the  next 
four  years.  The  government  formed  under  this  compact, 
which  went  into  effect  on  March  1st,  1781,  was  without 
an  executive  and  judiciary,  consisting  simply  of  a  con- 
gress of  one  house,  in  which  each  State  had  one  vote ;  It 
was  empowered  to  declare  war  and  peace,  make  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  direct  the  land  and  naval  forces  in 
time  of  war,  make  requisitions  upon  the  separate  States  for 
their  quota  of  the  money  necessary  for  national  expenses, 
regulate  the  value  of  coin,  control  the  postal  service,  etc. 
As  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  laws  upon  the  States,  it 
soon  fell  into  contempt,  and  on  March  4th,  1789,  expired 
by  limitation  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution.—New  England  Confederation,  the  union  ef- 
fected by  the  colonies  ot  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  In  1643,  suggested  by  the 
need  of  a  common  defense  against  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indians.  It  was  discontinued  in  1684. =Syn,  Confedera- 
tion, Confederacy,  Federation.  A  confederation  or  con- 
federacy is  sometimes  distinguished  from  a  federation  as 
follows :  Both  designate  a  union  of  distinct  states.  In  a 
federation,  however,  the  essential  sovereignty,  as  exer- 
cised toward  foreign  countries,  is  regarded  as  irrevocably 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  central  government,  and 
only  a  constitutionally  limited  autonomy  in  internal  mat- 
ters is  retained  by  the  constituent  territories ;  while  in  a 
confederation  the  sovereignty  may  be  conceived  as  still 
existing  in  the  constituents  and  exercised  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively by  the  general  government  as  delegated  agent : 
a  confederacy  is  regarded  as  even  less  permanent  than  a 
confederation.  Thus,  the  union  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
before  1789  was  a  confederation,  while  the  United  States 
since  that  time  have  constituted  a  federation.  The  above 
distinction,  however,  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  or- 
dinary use  of  these  words. 

confederative  (kon-fed'er-a-tiv),  a.  [<  confed- 
erate +  -ive;  =  F"  confid^aUf,  6tc.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  confederation. 

conrederatort  (kon-fed'6r-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
fiderateur  =  Fgi'confederador,  <  LL.  as  if  *con- 
foederator,  <  confcederare,  imite  in  a  league :  see 
corvfederate,  v.]  One  who  confederates;  aeon- 
federate. 

The  King  shall  pay  one  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
whereof  the  one  halfe  the  cortfederators  shall  and  may 
employ  when  neede  shall  require. 

Orafton,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  26. 

confer  (kpn-f6r'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  conferred, 
ppr.  conferring.  [Early  mod.  B.  eonferre  ;  =  D. 
Konfereren  =  Gr.  conferiren  =  Dan.  honferere,  < 
OF.  conferer,  F.  conferer  =  Sp.  Pg.  conferir  =  It. 
conferire,  <  L.  eonferre  (pp.  collatus :  see  cot- 
late),  bring  together,  collect,  compare,  consult 
together,  confer,  <  com-,  together,  +  ferre  =  E. 
iearK  Cf .  defer,  differ,  infer,  prefer,  offer,  refer, 
transfer.']    I,  trans.  If.  To  bring  together. 

^d  One  Two  Three  make  Six,  in  One  conferd. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii. ,  The  Columnes. 

2.  To  compare ;  examine  by  comparison ;  col- 
late. 

I  have  also  translated  it  into  Englishe,  so  that  he  may 
eonferre  theime  both  to-githers,  whereof  (as  lerned  men 
affirme)  cometh  no  smalle  profecte. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xxil. 

He  shall  behold  all  the  delights  of  the  Hesperides  .  .  . 
to  be  mere  umbrae,  and  imperfect  figures,  conferred  with 
the  most  essential  felicity  of  your  court. 

B.  Jmsrni,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  6. 

If  we  confer  these  observations  vfith  others  of  the  like 
nature.  Boyle. 
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[In  this  sense  now  obsolete  except  as  used  in  the  imperative 
in  making  reference  to  illustrative  words  or  passages,  in 
which  use  it  coincides  with,  and  is  usually  treated  as,  the 
Latm  imperative  confer  (pron.  kon'fSr),  and  commonly  ab- 
breviated conf.  or  cf.] 

3.  To  bestow  as  a  permanent  gift ;  settle  as  a 
possession :  followed  by  on  or  upon.  . 

And  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  an  my  brother. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

The  sovereignty 
Proud  and  imperious  men  usurp  upon  us, 
We  confer  on  ourselves,  and  love  those  fetters 
We  fasten  to  our  freedoms. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  ii.  2. 

Coronation,  to  a  king,  confers  no  royal  authority  upon 
him.  South. 

The  Duke  on  the  lady  a  kiss  conferred, 
As  the  courtly  custom  was  of  yore. 

Brouming,  The  Statue  and  the  Bust. 

4t.  To  contribute ;  conduce. 

The  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  parts  resting  to- 
gether doth  much  confer  to  the  strength  ot  the  union. 

Glanvitle. 
=Syn.  3.  Bestow,  Grant,  etc.    See  give. 

II.  intrans.  To  consult  together  on  some 
special  subject ;  compare  opinions ;  carry  on  a 
discussion  or  deliberation.  Formerly  cgnfer  often 
meant  simply  to  discourse,  to  talk,  but  it  now  implies  con- 
versation on  some  serious  or  important  subject,  in  distinc- 
tion from  mere  light  talk  or  familiar  conversation. 

When  they  had  commanded  them  to  go  aside  out  of  the 
coimcil,  they  conferred  among  themselves.       Acts  iv.  15. 

If  he  [a  man]  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present 
wit.  Bacon,  Studies. 

We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. 

ShaJc.,  T.  G.  of  v.,  iii.  1. 

His  eyes  and  his  raiment  confer  much  together  as  he 
goes  in  the  street.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  ii.  1. 

conferee  (kon-fer-e'),  n.  [<  confer  +  -ee^.]  1. 
One  who  is  conf  erred  with ;  a  member  of  a  con- 
ference. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  two  additional  conferees  on 
the  part  of  our  government.  Science,  IV.  47. 

3.  One  on  whom  something  is  conferred. 
conference  (kon'fe-rens),  n.  [=  D.  Iconferentie 
=  G.  conferens  ="Dan.  konference,  <  F.  confe- 
rence =  Sp.  Pg.  conferenda  =  It.  conferenza,  < 
ML.  conferentia,  <  L.  conferen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  eon- 
ferre, compare,  confer:  see  confer.]  If.  Com- 
parison ;  examination  of  things  by  comparison. 

The  mutual  cmifercnce  of  all  men's  collections  and  ob- 
servations. Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  conferring  or  consulting  toge- 
ther ;  a  meeting  for  consultation,  discussion,  or 
instruction;  an  interview  and  comparison  or 
interchange  of  opinions.  Specifically— (a)  In  diplo- 
macy, a  more  or  less  informal  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  different  foreign  countries. 

It  has  become  rather  difficult  to  draw  any  certain  line 
between  a  congress  and  a  conferenee.  In  theory,  how- 
ever, a  congress  has  the  power  of  deciding  and  conclud- 
ing, while  a  eonfereruie  can  only  discuss  and  prepare. 
Thus  the  conferences  of  Moerdyk  and  Gertruidenberg  sim- 
ply prepared  the  way  for  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  while  the 
congresses  of  Munster,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Bastadt,  Erfurt, 
Prague,  Ch^tillon,  Vienna,  Laybach,  and  Verona  were  all 
more  or  less  direct  in  their  action  and  results. 

Blackwood's  Mag. 

(6)  In  British  and  American  parliamentary  usage,  a  spe- 
cies of  negotiation  between  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
or  ot  Congress,  conducted  by  managers  appointed  on  both 
sides,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  differences,  (c)  Se- 
cies. :  (1)  The  annual  assembly  of  ministers  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Church  in  England,  for  transacting  busi- 
ness of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  (2)  In  the  Meth.  Fpis. 
Ch.  of  America,  the  title  of  four  judicatories :  (i.)  An  as- 
sembly, called  the  general  conference,  which  meets  once 
every  four  years,  is  composed  of  ministerial  and  lay  dele- 
gates from  the  annual  conferences,  and  is  presided  over 
by  a  general  superintendent,  (ii.)  One  of  a  number  (now 
over  100)  of  assemblies,  called  annual  conferences,  which 
meet  annually,  take  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  matters, 
collect  statistics  relating  to  the  church,  and  have  charge 
of  benevolent  contributions,  current  expenses,  etc.  (iii.) 
An  assembly  of  the  itinerant  and  local  preachers,  the  ex- 
horters,  the  stewards  of  a  district,  and  a  class-leader  and 
Sunday-school  superintendent  from  each  pastoral  charge, 
called  the  district  confereme,  meeting  annually  or  semi- 
annually, (iv.)  An  assembly,  termed  the  quarterly  confer- 
ence, of  all  the  itinerant  and  local  preachers,  exhorters, 
stewards,  class-leaders,  trustees  of  churches,  and  first  su- 
perintendents of  Sunday-schools,  in  a  circuit  or  station, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  presiding  elder.  It  hears  com- 
plaints and  appeals,  examines  into  tl^e  character  of  preach- 
ers, licenses  ministers,  tries  those  against  whom  charges 
are  preferred,  and  makes  appointments  and  removals.  (3) 
In  the  Itom.  Cath.  Ch.:  (i.)  A  voluntary  local  assembly  of 
priests;  a  pastoral  conference,  (ii.)  An  assembly  of  priests 
called  by  a  college ;  a  chapter  conference.  (4)  In  some 
Protestant  churches,  as  the  Congregational,  a  local  assem- 
bly of  representatives  from  several  neighboring  churches. 

3.  Discourse;  talk;  conversation. 

Heading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man.  Bacon,  Studies. 

God  save  your  grace,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty. 
To  have  aomii  coMererue  -vvith  your  grace  alone. 

Shah,  Eich.  II.,  v,  3. 
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At  this  Time  the  Duke  of  York,  under  pretence  of  com- 
ing to  the  Parliament,  comes  out  of  Ireland ;  and  at  Lon- 
don had  private  Conference  with  .John,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  192. 
4.  A  lecture.     [Kare.] 

Monsieur  Liret,  the  Vaudois  clergyman,  who  had  given 
conferences  on  the  history  of  tlie  Waldenses. 

George  Elvjt,  Middlemarch,  ii. 

Bering  Sea  Conference.  See  seali.— Hampton  Court 
Conference.a  conference  appointed  by  James  I. ,  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  in  1604,  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  Puri- 
tan party  and  the  High-church  party  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  conducted  on  three  days  (January  14th,  16lh, 
and  18th),  and  resulted  in  a  few  alterations  of  the  liturgy, 
bu  t  entirely  failed  to  secure  the  objects  sought  by  the  Puri- 
tans. An  important  indh-ect  result  of  it  was  the  revision  of 
theBible  called  the  King  James  orauthorized  version,  which 
was  suggested  at  that  time. — Savoy  Conference,  a  con- 
ference lield  at  the  Savoy  palace  in  London,  after  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II.  (1661),  between  twenty-one  Epis- 
copalians and  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterians,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  ecclesiastical  unity.  It  utterly  failed, 
leaving  both  parties  more  bitterly  hostile  than  before. 
conferencing  (kon'fe-ren-sing),  n.  [<  confer- 
ence  +  4ngK]  The  act  of  conf  erring  together 
or  holding  a  conference ;  consultation.   [Rare.] 

There  was  of  course  long  conferencing,  long  consulting. 
Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  xiL  11. 

conferential  (kon-fe-ren'shal),  a.  [<  confer- 
ence (ML.  conferentui)  -i-  -at.]  Of  or  relating 
to  conference.     [Rare.] 

conferment  (kon-fer'ment),  n.  [<  confer  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  conferring,  as  a  university 
degree  or  a  church  living. 

A  kind  of  ecclesiastical  communist,  cherishing  his  con- 
nection for  the  chance  it  gives  him  of  holding  his  hand  on 
the  spigot  of  qhurchly  conferment. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  40. 

conf  err  able  (kon-fer'a-bl),  a.  [<  confer  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  conferred  or  be- 
stowed. 

It  qualifies  a  gentleman  for  any  conferrdble  honour. 

Waterhouse,  Arms  and  Armoury,  p.  94. 

conferral  (kon-f6r'al),  n.  [<  confer  -i-  -al.]  The 
act  of  conferring ;  bestowment.     [Rare.] 

COnferrer  (kgn-fer'er),  «.  1.  One  who  conf  ers 
or  consults.-^  2.  One  who  bestows. 

Several  persons,  as  conferrers  or  receivers,  have  found 
their  account  in  it.  Richardson,  Pamela,  xxxii. 

conferrnminate,  conferruminated  (kon-fe- 
ro'mi-nat,  -na-ted),  a.  [<  L.  conferruminatus, 
pp.  of  conferruminare,so\ABv  together,  <  com-, 
together,  -I-  ferruminare,  solder,  <  ferrumen 
(ferrumin-),  solder,  <  ferrum,  iron.]  Soldered 
together ;  consolidated  as  if  soldered  together ; 
specifically,  in  hot.,  closely  adherent,  so  as  to 
be  separated  with  difficulty,  as  the  cotyledons 
of  the  horse-chestnut. 

Conferva  (kon-fer'va),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  conferva, 
a  kind  of  water-plant,  so  called  on  account  of 
its  supposed  healing  power,  <  confervere,  boil 
together,  grow  together,  heaL]  1.  A  genus 
in  which  the  older  botanists  placed  many  very 
heterogeneous  species  of  filamentous  crypto- 
gams. It  has  been  much  restricted  by  various  authors, 
and  is  now  limited  to  green  algse  composed  of  simple 
many-celled  filaments,  not  gelatinous,  growing  in  fresh 
water.  The  species  are  very  imperfectly  Isnown. 
2.  \l.  c. ;  pi.  confervm  (-ve).]  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  this  genus. 

Confervaces?  (kou-f6r-va'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Conferva  +  -acem.]  A  name  used  by  Harvey 
and  some  other  algologists  to  include  various 
green,  filamentous,  many-celled  algse  which  are 
now  placed  among  the  Chlorosporece  of  the  order 
Zodsporece. 

confervaceous  (kon-f  6r-va'shius),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Confervacew;  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Confervacew. 

confervee,  n.    Plural  of  conferva,  2. 

conferva!  (kon-fer'val),  a.  and  n.    [<  Conferva 
+  -al.]    I.  a.  Of  or  "related  to  the  genus  Con- 
ferva; consisting  of  plants  of  the  order  Confer- 
vacew :  as,  the  conferval  aUiance.    Lindley. 
II.  n.  A  plant  of  the  order  Confervacew. 

confervite  (kon-f er'vit),  n.  [<  Conferva  +  -ite^.] 
A  fossil  plant,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  Chalk 
formation,  apparently  allied  to  the  aquatic 
species  of  Conferva.    Page. 

confervogonidium  (kon-f  er-vo-go-nid'i-um), ». ; 
pi.  confervogonidia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Conferva  + 
gonidium.]  In  liclienology,  a  gonidium  resem- 
bling a  confervoid  alga. 

confervoid  (kon-f  6r' void),  a.  and  n.  [<  Conferva 
+  -Old.]    I,  a.  In  hot.,  resembling  a  conferva; 
consisting  of  slender  green  filaments. 
II.  n.  An  alga  of  the  group  Confervoidew. 

Confervoidese  (kon-f 6r-voi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Conferva  +  -oidew.]  Same  as  Confervacew,  but 
according  to  some  older  authors  including  other 
related  groups. 
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confess  (kon-fes'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  confessed 
(formej."ly,  and  still  sometimes,  confest),  ppr. 
confessing.  [<  ME.  confessen,  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
confesser  =  Pr.  confessar,  cofessar  =  Sp.  confesar 
=  Pg.  confessar  =  It.  confessare,  <  ML.  confessare, 
freq.  of  L.  confiteri,  pp.  confessus,  confess,  own, 
avow,  <  com-,  together,  +  fateri,  acknowledge, 
akin  to  fari,  speak,  yfabula,  tale,  fable, /ama, 
report,  fame,  fatum,  fate :  see  fable,  fame,  fate. 
Ct.  profess.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  avowal  or 
admission  of,  as  of  a  fault,  a  crime,  a  charge,  a 
debt,  or  something  that  is  against  one's  inter- 
est or  reputation ;  own;  aclmowledge;  avow. 
Do  you  cmxfess  the  bond?  Shah.,  M.  of  V.,  Iv.  1. 

"What  better  can  we  do,  than,  to  the  place 
Kepaii'ing  where  he  judged  us,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  1088. 

He  that  covifesses  his  sin,  and  prays  for  pardon,  hath 

punished  his  fault.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Eeflexively,  to  make  an  admission  or  an  in- 
culpatory statement  concerning;  acknowledge 
to  be;  specifically,  acknowledge  the  sins  or 
moral  faults  of,  as  in  auricular  confession  to  a 
priest :  as,  I  confess  myself  in  error  or  at  fault. 

I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts, 
wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty  to  deny  so  fair  and  ex- 
cellent ladies  anything.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 

He  hath  covfessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom  he  supposes 
to  be  a  friar.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

Our  beautiful  votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confessing 
herself  to  this  celebrated  father.  Addison,  Spectator. 

8.  Eccles.,  to  receive  the  confession  of;  act  as 
a  confessor  to. 

I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  v.  i. 

4.  To  acknowledge  as  having  a  certain  charac- 
ter or  certain  claims ;  recognize ;  own ;  avow ; 
declare  belief  in. 

Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Mat.  X.  32. 

Some  deny  there  is  any  God,  some  confess,  yet  believe  it 
not.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  638. 

5.  To  grant;  admit;  concede. 

If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 
You  have  the  nobler  soul,  I  must  confess  it. 
And  are  the  greater  master  of  your  goodness. 

Fletcher,  Pilgiim,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  reveal  by  circumstances ;  show  by  ef- 
fect; disclose;  prove;  attest.     [Poetical.] 

Nor  more  a  Mortal,  but  her  self  appears  : 
Her  Face  refulgent,  aud  Majestick  Mien, 
Confess'd  the  Goddess.     Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 

Tall  thriving  trees  confess'd  the  fruitful  mould. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confessed 
A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

Goldsmith,  The  Hermit. 
=  Syn.  1.  Admit,  Avow,  etc.    See  acknowledge. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  confession  or  avowal; 
disclose  or  admit  a  crime,  fault,  debt,  etc. 
Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed?  where  should  he  die? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whe'r  they  will  or  no? 
O !  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 

2.  Eccles.,  to  make  known  one's  sins  or  the  state 
of  one's  conscience  to  a  priest. 

The  mendicant  priests  of  Buddha  are  bound  to  confess 
twice  a  month,  at  the  new  and  full  moon. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  I.  iv.  §  6. 

COnfessantt  (kgn-fes'ant),  n.  [<  P.  confessant, 
■ppi.ot confesser,  confess:  see  co»/ess and -a»fi.] 
One  who  confesses  to  a  priest. 

The  confessant  kneels  down  before  the  priest  sitting  on 
a  raised  chair  above  him.  Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

confessaryt  (kon-fes'a-ri),  n.    [<  ML.  oonfessa- 
rius,  one  who  confesses,  or  receives  a  confes- 
sion, <  L.  confessus,  pp.  of  confiteri,  confess :  see 
confess.]    One  who  makes  a  confession. 
Treacherous  confessaries.         Bp.  Hall,  Works,  II.  289. 
confessed  (kon-fesf),  p.  a.     [Pp.  of  confess,  v.] 
Admitted;  avowed;  undeniable;  evident. 
Good  —  great  and  confessed-  good.  Locke. 

confessedly  (kon-fes'ed-li),  adv.  By  confession 
or  admission ;  admittedly,  (a)  By  one's  own  con- 
fession or  acknowledgment ;  avowedly. 

These  prelusive  hymns  were  often  \he  composition  con.- 
fessedly  of  the  chanters.  De  Quincey,  Homer,  ii. 

(6)  By  general  consent  or  admission. 
His  noble,  fine  horses,  the  best  confessedly  in  England. 
Pepys,  Diary,  n.  313. 
Labour  is  confessedly  a  great  part  of  the  curse,  and  there- 
lore  no  wonder  if  men  fly  from  it.  South. 
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confession  (kon-fesh'on),  n.  [<  ME.  confession, 
-ioun  =  D.  konfessie  =  G.  confession  =  Dan.  Sw. 
Confession,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  confession  =  Sp.  con- 
fesion  =  Pg.  confissUo  =  It.  confessione,  <  L. 
confessio(nr.),  confession,  <  confiteri,  pp.  confes- 
sus, confess:  see  confess.]  1.  The  act  of  con- 
fessing, (a)  The  acknowledgment  of  a  fault  or  wrong, 
or  of  any  act  or  obligation  adverse  to  one's  reputation  or 
interest. 

Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded ; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Giving  one  the  torture,  and  then  asking  his  confession, 
which  is  hard  usuage.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

(&)  The  act  of  making  an  avowal ;  profession. 

I  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  quickeneth 
all  things,  and  before  Christ  Jesus,  who  before  Pontius 
Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession.  1  Tim  vi.  13. 

(c)  Eccles.^  a  disclosing  of  sins  or  faults  to  a  priest;  the 
disburdenmg  of  the  conscience  privately  to  a  confessor: 
often  called  auricular  confession.  In  both  the  Eastern 
aud  the  Western  Church  confession  is  one  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  viz.,  contrition,  confession, 
absolution,  and  satisfaction.    See  sacravnental  confession. 

Of  hys  fader  say. 
Which  to  Some  to  the  holy  fader  came 
Hys  confession  to  declare  alway. 

£om,.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  .')120. 
Auricular  confession,  as  commonly  called,  or  the  pri- 
vate and  special  confession  of  sins  to  a  priest  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  his  absolution,  an  imperative  duty  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  .  .  was  left  to  each  man's  discre- 
tion. Hallam. 

(d)  In  common  law,  an  admission  or  acknowledgment  of 
guilt.  A  judicial  confession  is  a  confession  made  in  court, 
or  before  an  examining  magistrate.  An  extra-judicial  con- 
fession is  one  made  not  in  the  course  of  legal  prosecution 
for  the  offense,  but  out  of  court,  whether  made  to  an  offi- 
cial or  a  non-official  person,  (e)  In  Bom.  law,  the  ad- 
mission by  the  defendant  of  the  plaintiff's  claim.  It  was 
either  in  jure  (that  is,  before  the  pretor,  and  before  the 
case  had  been  refen'ed  to  a  judge  to  be  tried)  or  in 
judido  (that  is,  made  after  the  case  had  been  so  refeiTed). 

3.  Id.  liturgies:  (o)  In  many  Oriental  and  early- 
liturgies,  a  form  of  prayer  acknowledging  sin- 
fulness and  uuworthiness,  said  by  the  priest 
before  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist:  also 
called  the  apologia.  (6)  In  the  Roman  and 
other  Latin  masses,  the  Confiteor,  or  form  of 
general  acknowledgment  of  sins,  said  first  by 
the  celebrant  and  then  by  the  assistants,  and 
followed  by  the  Misereatur  and  Indulgentiam 
before  the  priest  ascends  to  the  altar  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Introit.  (c)  In  the  AngUean  com- 
munion office,  the  form  of  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  sins  made  by  the  celebrant  and  the  com- 
m^unicants.  (d)  In  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  in  the  Alexandrine  and  other  Oriental 
liturgies,  the  profession  of  faith,  made  before 
communicating,  that  the  consecrated  elements 
are  really  and  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
— 3.  Aformulary  which  comprises  articles  of  re- 
ligious faith ;  a  creed  to  be  assented  to  or  signed 
as  a  preliminary  to  admission  to  the  member- 
ship of  a  church,  or  to  certain  offices  of  authpri- 
ty  in  the  church :  usually  called  a  confession  of 
faith.  The  great  confessions  of  faith  of  the  Protestant 
Christian  church  are :  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530), 
a  part  of  the  symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  the  first 
and  second  Helvetic  confessions  (1536  and  1566),  symbols 
of  the  Reformed  churches  of  Switzerland,  the  latter  being 
approved  by  nearly  all  the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  of  England  and  Scotland ;  the  Galilean  Confes- 
sion (1559),  also  called  the  Confession  of  Rochelle,  prepared 
by  Calvin  and  his  pupil  De  Chandieu,  the  symbol  of  the 
French  Protestant  church ;  the  Belgic  Confession  (1561,  re- 
vised 1619),  the  symbol  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
In  the  United  States ;  the  first  Scotch  Confession  (1660)  and 
the  second  Scotch  Confession  or  the  National  Covenant 
(1581),  the  symbols  of  the  Scotch  church  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Westminster  Confession ;  the  Thirty -nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England  (1563  and  1571) ;  the  Ameri- 
can revision  of  the  same  (1801),  the  symbol  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States ;  the  Irish 
Article  (1615)  and  the  Lambeth  Articles  (1595),  the  symbols 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland;  the  Canons  of  the  Syiiod  of 
Dort  (1619),  at  present  recognized  by  the  Dutch  Church, 
and  by  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  the  United  States ; 
the  Westminster  Confession  (1647),  the  symbol  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  England,  and  of  Scotland  (taking  the 
place  in  Scotland  of  the  so-called  Scotch  confessions),  and, 
with  some  alterations,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  the  Savoy  Confession  (1668),  adopted  by  the  Indepen- 
dents at  the  Savoy  palace,  London ;  the  declaration  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  (1833),  of  the 
Boston  (United  States)  National  Council  (1865),  and  of  the 
Oberlin  National  Council  (1871),  symbols  of  Congregational 
churches ;  the  Articles  of  Religion  (1784)  of  the  Methodist 
Church ;  the  Confession  of  1688,  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Confession  (1833),  symbols  of  the  Baptist  Church.  See  cate- 
chism, creed. 

4.  [ML.  confessio{n'-).]  The  tomb  of  a  martyr  or 
confessor,  if  an  altar  was  erected  over  the  grave,  the 
name  was  extended  also  to  the  altar  and  to  the  subter- 
ranean chamber  in  which  it  stood.  In  later  times  a  ba- 
silica was  sometimes  erected  over  the  chamber ;  the  high 
altar  was  placed  over  the  altar  on  the  tomb  below,  and  so 
this  high  altar  also,  and  subsequently  the  entire  building 
was  called  a  confession.  Also  called  confessional,  and  in  the 
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Greek  Church  catabasis  or  catabasion.—  Auricular  con- 
fession.    See  sacramental  confession,  below. —  Gonfes- 
slon  and  avoidance,  in  law,  the  substance  of  a  pleadinir 
by  which  the  party  admits  tI(B  allegation  of  his  adve^ 
sary's  pleading  to  be  true,  but  states  some  new  matter  by 
way  of  avoiding  its  legal  effect.—  Confession  of  faith 
See  3,  above.—  Confession  of  Judgment,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  debt  by  a  debtor  before  a  court  or  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  etc.,  on  which  judgment  may  be  entered  and  exe- 
cution issued.— General  confession,   (a)  A  confession 
made  to  a  priest  of  sins  committed  by  the  penitent  since 
baptism  or  since  infancy,  so  far  as  those  sins  can  be  re- 
membered ;  a  confession  made  in  preparation  for  baptism 
by  one  baptized  after  coming  to  y«ars  of  discretion,  also 
before  admission  to  a  monastic  order,    (b)  [cap.]  In  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer :  (1)  The  form  of  acknowledgment 
of  sins  to  be  said  by  the  minister  and  the  whole  congrs- 
gation  at  the  beginning  of  Morning  Prayer  and  Evening 
Prayer.    (2)  The  form  of  confession  in  the  Communion 
office.— Judgment  by  confession,  a  judgment  obtained 
on  a  confession  made  to  a  court  or  a  magistrate,  or  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  defense,  or  against  a  plaintiff  by 
nolle  prosequi.— Sacramental  or  anrlculax  confes- 
sion, the  act  or  practice  of  confessing  sins  to  a  priest,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  absolution.  At  a  very  early  period 
for  gross  apostasy  or  other  public  sins,  public  confession 
was  required  as  a  condition  precedent  to  pai-taking  of  the 
communion.    Public  confession  was  gradually  abolished . 
in  order  to  prevent  scandal  and  social  and  legal  complica- 
tions.   Aiu-icular  confession  was  first  made  universally 
obligatory  in  the  West  as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
communion  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  in  A.  D.  1216. 
It  is  now  required  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  all 
who  are  conscious  of  mortal  sins,  and  is  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  absolution  and  divine  pardon,  and  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  partaking  of  the  communion.    Priests  are 
bound  in  the  strongest  manner  never  to  disclose  a  secret 
thus  confided  to  th«m.    Confession  is  obligatory  in  the 
Orthodox  Greek  and  in  the  Armenian  Church.  The  Angli- 
can Church  differs  from  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  East- 
em  Church  in  not  making  it  obligatory,  but  leaving  it  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual. — Seal  Of  confeBBlon, 
in  the  Bom.  Cath.  and  in  the  Gr.  Ch.,  absolute  secrecy  in- 
cumbent on  a  priest  with  regard  to  all  private  confesBions 
of  sins  made  to  him.    A  similar  secrecy  is  enjoined  by  the 
113th  canon  of  the  Church  of  England.    Also  called  the 
seal,  and  the  sacramental  seal. 
confessional  (kon-f  esh'on-al),  a.  and  n.    [I.  a. : 
=  P.  confessionnel  =  It.   eonfessionale,  <  ML. 
confessionaUs,  adj.,  <  L.  cor^essio(n-),  confes- 
sion,   n.  ». :  =  P.  confessionnal  =  It.  confei- 
sionale,  confessional  (seat),  =  Sp.  confesional 
(obs.),  a  confessional  tract,  =  Pg.  confessional, 
one  who  confesses,  <  ML.  eonfessionale,  a  con- 
fessional, prop,  neut.  ot  confessionaUs,  adj.:  see 
above.]    I.  o.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  confes- 
sion or  creed. 

The  old  confessional  barriers  of  the  Scottish  faith. 

TvllocK. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  act  ov  practice  of 
confessing  to  a  priest.  See  sacramental  confes- 
sion, under  confession. 

II.  «.  1.  A  small  cabinet,  stall,  or  box  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  which  the  priest  sits 
to  hear  confessions,  it  usually  has  a  door  in  front 
by  which  the  priest  enters,  and  a  small  window  on  one  ot 


Confessional.—  Church  of  St.  ^tienne  du  Mont,  Paris. 

both  sides,  through  which  the  penitent  speaks.  Confes- 
sionals are  often  constructed  in  three  divisions,  the  cen- 
tral one  having  a  seat  for  the  priest,  and  some  are  elabo- 
rately carved.  Also  called  confessUm-chair,  emfeseUmtiiry, 
and  shriving-pmo. 
2.  Same  as  confession,  4. 
COnfessionalism  (kon-fesh'pn-al-izm),  n.  [< 
confessional  +  4srn.]  Devotion  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  creed  or  church  confession;  the 
tendency  to  construct  confessions  or  creeds. 
[Rare.] 

The  seventeenth  century  is  the  period  of  scholastic  or- 
thodoxy, polemic  confessionalism,  and  comparative  srag- 
nation.  Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  S  ♦• 

confessionalist  (kon-fesh'on-al-ist),  n.  [<  con- 
fessional +  -ist]  "A  priesi  ■who  hears  confes- 
sions ;  a  confessor. 


confesBionary 

confessionary  (kgn-fesh'on-a-ri),  a.  and  «.  [< 
M.h.*confessionariiis  (neut.  confessionwrium,  con- 
fessional), <L.con/ess«>(»i-),  confession:  seeco«- 
fesaion.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  auricular  confession. 
A  kind  of  confeisiOTiary^  litany. 

Prideaux,  Euchologia  (1666),  p.  220. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  confessionaries  (-riz).  1.  Same  as 
confessional,  1.  -  [Rare.] 

We  concur  in  the  opinion  tliat  these  stalls  .  .  .  have 

been  improperly  termed  confessionaHes  or  confessionals. 

Anhoeologia,  1792,  p.  299. 

2.  (a)  A  niehe  in  the  body  of  an  altar,  designed 
to  contain  relics.  Also  called  altar-eavity.  (b) 
A  chamber  under  or  near  an  altar,  intended 
for  similar  purposes  ?  in  this  sense  often  used 
as  equivalent  to  confession,  4. 

The  original  Saxon  cathedral  of  Canterbury  had  a  crypt 
beneath  the  eastern  apse.  .  .  "fabricated,"  according  to 
Eadmer,  "in  the  likeness  of  the  confessionary  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome."  Encyc.  Brit,  VI.  667. 

confession-chair  (kon-fesh'on-ehar),  n.  Same 
as  confessional,  1. 

confessionist  (kou-fesh'on-ist),  n.     [=  F.  oon- 
fessiomste  =  Pg.'  confessibnista  ;  as  confession  + 
-j«*.]    1.  One  who  makes  a  profession  of  faith. 
Protestant  and  Bomish  eonfessionists. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ctesar,  Ded. 

2.  A  Lutheran  who  held  to  the  Augsburg  for- 
mulary.    0.  Shipley. 

confessor  (kon-fes'or ;  formerly,  and  still  often 
as  the  distinctive  cognomen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king  Edward  III. ,  kon'f  es-or),  n.  [<  ME.  confes- 
sour,  confessor,  <  OP.  confessor,  P.  confesseur 
=  Sp.  eonfesor  =  Pg.  confessor  =  It.  confessore, 

<  LL.  confessor,  a  confessor  (of  Christianity),  a 
martyr,  <  L.  confiteri,  pp.  confessus,  confess :  see 
confess/i  1.  Ctae  who  confesses ;  one  who  ac- 
knowledges a  crime,  a  fault,  or  an  obligation. 

Her  confession  agreed  exactly  (which  was  afterwards 
verify'd  in  the  other  confessors)  with  the  accusations  of  the 
afflicted.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  vi.  7. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion ;  specifically,  one  who  avows 
his  religion  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  adheres 
to  it  in  spite  of  persecution  and  torture,  it  was 
formerly  used  as  synonymous  with  tnartyr ;  afterward  it 
was  applied  to  those  who,  having  been  persecuted  and 
tormented,  were  permitted  to  die  in  peace ;  and  it  was 
used  also  for  such  Christians  as  lived  a  good  life  and  died 
with  the  reputation  of  sanctity :  as,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. 

The  doctrine  in  the  thirty -nine  articles  is  so  orthodoxly 
settled  as  cannot  be  questioned  without  danger  to  our  re- 
ligion, which  hath  been  sealed  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
martyrs  and  confessors.  Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

With  him  we  likewise  seat 
The  sumptuous  shrined  king,  good  Edward,  from  the  rest 
Of  that  renowned  name  by  C<ynfessor  express'd. 

Drayton,  Polyolbioi^,  xxiv.  1066 

3.  One  who  hears  confessions ;  specifically,  a 
priest  who  hears  confession  and  grants  abso- 
lution; distinctively,  as  a  title  of  office,  a  priest 
employed  as  a  private  SJ)iritual  director,  as  of 
a  king  or  other  great  personage.  Formerly,  at 
European  courts,  the  office  of  confessor  was  a  very  im- 
portant one,  giving  its  incumbent  great  privileges  and  in- 
fluence, and  often  great  power  politically. 

Hys  confessour  come,  hym  gan  to  confesse. 
And  ther  bef  om  hym  made  to  say  a  messe. 

Ram.  ofPartenay  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  6094. 

Sometyme  aynfessowr  to  the  kynge  your  father. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  II.  cxxix. 
Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale, 

Confessor  1  to  thy  secret  ear 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

The  queen's  tenderness  of  conscience  led  her,  to  take 
counsel  of  her  confessor,  not  merely  in  regard  to  her  own 
spiritual  concerns,  but  all  the  great  measures  of  her  ad- 
ministration. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  5. 

confest  (kgn-(est').  An  old  and  occasional 
modem  preterit  and  past  participle  of  confess. 

So  Samson  to  his  foe  his  force  confest; 

And  to  be  shorn  lay  slumbering  on  her  breast. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  1.  73. 

confestlyt  (kon-fest'U),  adv.  An  old  spelling 
of  confessedly" 

That  principle  .  .  .  confestly  predominant  in  our  na- 
ture. Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

confett,  confetet,  »•     Obsolete  forms  of  comfit. 
confetto  (kon-fet'to),  n. ;  pi.  confeUi  (-ti).    [It., 

<  ML.  confectwm,  a  sweetmeat:  see  confect,  n., 
and  comfit,  m.  ]  1 .  A  bonbon  or  sweetmeat. — 2. 
A  small  pellet  made  of  Ume  or  plaster  in  imi- 
tation of  a  bonbon,  used  in  Italy  during  car- 
nival-time by  the  revelers  for  pelting  one  an- 
other in  the  streets. 

conficientt  (kon-flsh'ent),  a.  [<  L.  confioien(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  conficeire,  produce,  cause,  effect :  see  con- 
fect, v.J    Efficient;  effective;  able. 
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confidant  (kon-fi-danf),  n.  [<  P.  confidant,  m., 
confidante,  f.,  now  confident,  m.,  confldente,  f. : 
see  confident.;i  1 .  A  person  intrusted  with  the 
confidence  of  another ;  one  to  whom  secrets  are 
confided ;  a  confidential  friend. 

Hobby  being  a  confidant  of  the  Protector's. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Eeformation,  an.  1647. 

Martin  composed  his  billet-doux,  and  intrusted  it  to  his 
confidant.  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

He  [John  Adams]  had  but  one  confidant,  his  wife ;  but 
one  intuuate  friend,  the  mother  of  his  children. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  vi. 
2t.  A  part  of  a  woman's  coiffure  usual  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  a  small  curl  worn  near 
the  ear. 

confidante  (kon-fi-danf),  n.  [See  confidant.^ 
A  female  confidant. 

You  do  not  see  one  heiress  in  a  hundred  whose  fate  does 

not  turn  upon  this  circumstance  of  choosing  a  confidante. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  118. 

confide  (kgn-fid'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  confided,  ppr. 
confiding.  [=  OP.  eonfider,  confeder,  also  con- 
fier,  P.  confier  =  Pr.  confidar  =  Sp.  Pg.  confiar 
=  It.  confidare,  <  M'L.*confidare  for L.  eonfidere, 
trust  fully,  be  assured,  confide,  rely,  <  com^, 
together, +/dej-e,  trust:  see  faith,  fidelity.]  I. 
intrans.  To  have  faith;  place  trust;  repose 
confidence :  ■  used  absolutely  or  with  in :  as,  the 
prince  confided  in  his  ministers. 

He  alone  won't  betray,  in  whom  none  will  confide. 

Congreve,  Love  for  Love. 
Judge  before  friendship,  then  confide  till  death. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  570. 

II,  trans.  To  intrust;  commit  unreservedly 
to  the  charge,  knowledge,  or  good  faith  of:  fol- 
lowed by  to :  as,  to  confide  something  valuable 
to  one ;  to  confide  a  secret  to  some  one ;  a  prince 
confides  a  negotiation  to  his  envoy. 

Thou  art  the  only  one  to  whom  I  dare  confide  my  folly. 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Persian  Letters. 
=  S3T1.  Intrust,  Consign,  etc.  See  commit. 
confidence  (kon'fi-dens),  n.  [=  D.  konfidentie 
=  P.  confidence,  intimacy,  a  secret,  a  (legal) 
trust,  in  older  form  confiance,  confidence,  trust, 
reliance,  assurance,  OF.  confiance  =  Pr.  con- 
fidencia  =  Sp.  confiaencia,  confiama  =  Pg.  con- 
fidencia,  confianga  =  It.  confidenza,  confldanza, 
<  L.  aonfidentia,  confidence,  self-confidelice, 
audacity,  impudence,  <  eonfiden{t-)s,  confident, 
self-confident:  see  confident.']  1.  Assurance  of 
mind  or  firm  belief  in  the  good  will,  integrity, 
stability,  or  veracity  of  another,  or  in  the  truth 
or  certainty  of  a  proposition  or  an  assertion; 
trust;  reliance. 

It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in 
man.  Ps.  cxviii.  8. 

SocietV  is  built  upon  trust,  and  trust  upon  confidence  of 
one  another's  integrity.  South. 

A  cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.     Macaulay. 

2.  Reliance  on  one's  own  powers,  resources,  or 
circumstances ;  belief  in  one's  own  competency ; 
self-reliance ;  assurance. 

His  times  being  rather  prosperous  than  calm,  had  raised 
his  confidence  by  success.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

At  first  she  touched  her  lute  with  a  faltering  hand,  but 
gathering comAde»ce  and  animation  as  she  proceeded,  drew 
forth  .  .  .  soft  aerial  hai'mony.    Irving,  Alhambraj  p.  367. 

3.  That  in  which  trust  is  placed;  ground  of 
trust;  one  who  or  that  which  gives  assurance 
or  security.     [Archaic] 

The  Lord  shall  be  thy  confidence.  Prov.  iii.  26. 

Trust  not  to  the  omnipotency  of  gold,  and  say  not  unto 

it.  Thou  art  my  confidence.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  8. 

4.  Boldness;  courage;  disregard  or  defiance  of 
danger. 

Preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  .     .  with  all  confidence. 

Acts  xxviii.  31. 

But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on ;  secure 

Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 

Matter  of  glorious  trial.       Milton,  P.  L,  ix.  1176. 

5.  A  secret ;  a  private  or  confidential  commu- 
nication: as,  to  exchange  confidences— ConS.- 
dence  game,  a  kind  of  swindle  practised  principally  in 
large  cities  upon  unwary  strangers,  the  swindler,  usually 
under  the  pretense  of  old  acquaintance,  gaiuing  the  con- 
fidence of  his  victim,  and  then  robbing  or  fleecing  him 
at  cards  or  betting,  or  otherwise;  bunko.— Confidence 
man  one  who  endeavors  to  swindle  strangers  by  the  con- 
fidence game ;  a  bunko-steerer ;  one  who  by  a  plausible 
story  and  with  great  assurance,  gains  the  confidence  of 
another,  with  a  dishonest  purpose.— In  confidence,  as 
a  secret  or  private  matter,  not  to  be  divulged  or  com- 
municated to  others:  as,  I  told  him  in  confidence. 

I  shall  only  send  over  a  very  few  copies  to  very  partic- 
ular friends,  in  confidence,  and  burn  the  rest 

Jefferson,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  I.  437. 
In  the  confldence  of,  sharing  or  trusted  with  the  private 
opinions,  plans,  or  purposes  of. 

They  all  were  inclined  to  believe  that  I  was  a  man  in  the 
confidence  of  Ali  Bey,  and  that  his  hostile  designs  against 
Mecca  were  laid  aside.     Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  263. 


confidential 

To  take  (a  person)  into  one's  confldence,  to  communi- 
cate some  private  matter  or  matters  to  him,  or  to  confide 
to  him  affairs  of  importance. 
confident  (kon'fi-dent),  a.  and  n.  [—  F.  confi- 
dant, now  confident,  intimate,  confidential  (usu- 
ally as  a  noun),  in  older  form  confiant,  con- 
fiding, confident,  self-confident,  =  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
fidente,  eonfiante  =  It.  confidente,  <  L.  confi- 
den{t-)s,  confident,  i.  e.,  self-confident,  in  good 
or  bad  sense,  bold,  daring,  audacious,  impudent, 
prop.  ppr.  of  eonfidere,  trust  fully,  confide :  see 
confide,  and  cf.  confidant.]  I.  a.  1.  Having 
strong  belief ;  fuUy  assured. 

I  am  confident,  and  fully  persuaded,  yet  dare  not  take 
my  oath  of  my  salvation. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  69. 

I  am  confident  that  much  may  be  done  toward  the  im- 
provement of  philosophy.  Boyle. 

2.    Confiding;   not  entertaining  suspicion  or 
distrust. 


Home,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me. 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. 

Shak.,  Tit.  Aud. 


i.  1. 


3.  Relying  on  one's  self ;  full  of  assurance ; 
bold;  sometimes,  overbold. 

Both  valiant,  as  men  despising  death  ;  both  confident, 
as  unwonted  to  be  overcome.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  fool  rageth,  and  is  confident.  Prov.  xiv.  16. 

As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

It  is  hard  to  say  that  there  hath  ever  been  an  Age 
wherein  vice,  such  as  the  very  Heathens  abhorred,  hath 
been  more  confident  and  daring  than  in  this. 

Stillin,g fleet.  Sermons,  I.  viii. 
Do  you  think  I  could  ever  catch  at  the  confident  ad* 
dresses  of  a  secure  admirer? 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  v. 

4t.  Giving  occasion  for  confidence.     [Rare.] 

The  cause  was  more  confident  than  the  event  was  pros- 
perous. Jer.  Taylor. 
Confident  person,  in  Scots  law,  a  partner  in  trade;  a 
factor,  steward,  or  confidential  man  of  business ;  also,  a 
servant  or  other  dependant.  =  Syn.  1.  Sure,  Certain,  Con^ 
fident.  Positive,  Dogmatic.  Sure  is  the  simplest  and  most 
general  of  these  words ;  it  has  the  strength  of  simplicity. 
Certain  suggests  the  idea  of  having  been  freed  from  doubt, 
having  been  made  sure.  Confident  belongs  especially  in 
the  field  of  reliant  action :  as,  he  is  confident  of  success. 
In  regard  to  opinion  or  belief  it  may  mean  no  more  than 
sure,  or  it  may  suggest  reliance,  as  on  one's  own  judgment 
or  upon  evidence :  as,  a  confident  expectation,  hope,  belief. 
It  implies  a  desire  for  that  of  which  one  is  confident. 
Positive  runs  close  to  over-confidence  or  dogmatism  :  as, 
he  was  positive  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  ;  it  expresses 
emphatic  certainty  that  will  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  its 
correctness.  (For  dogmatic,  see  magisterial.)  That  confi- 
dent and  positive  depend  somewhat  upon  the  will,  and  not 
merely,  like  sure  and  certain,  upon  the  understanding,  is 
shown -by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  coiTect  to  say  "  I  will  not 
be  certain,  or  sure,  about  this,"  while  it  is  correct  to  say 
"  I  will  not  be  positive,  or  confident,  about  it." 

I  am  sure  I  did  but  speak.  Tennyson,  Maud,  xix.  3. 

Now,  therefore,  do  I  rest, 
A  prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy. 
That  never  shadow  of  mistrust  can  cross 
Between  us.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

I  am  confident  if  he  [Captain  Swan]  had  made  a  motion 
to  go  to  any  English  Factory,  most  of  his  Men  would  have 
consented  to  it.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  364. 

Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know. 
Who,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  568. 

n.t  n.  A  confidant. 

In  so  great  reputation  of  sanctity,  so  mighty  concourse 
of  people,  such  great  multitudes  of  disciples  and  confi- 
dents, and  such  throngs  of  admirers,  he  was  humble  with- 
out mixtures  of  vanity. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  86. 
You  love  me  for  no  other  end 
Than  to  become  my  confident  and  friend  ; 
As  such  I  keep  no  secret  from  your  sight. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

confidential  (kon-fi-den'shal),  a.  [=  D.  konfi- 
dentieel  =  Dan.  konfidentiel,  <  P.  confidentiel  = 
Sp.  Pg.  confidenoial  =  It.  confidenziale,  <  L.  as 
if  *confidentialis,  <  confidentia,  confidence :  see 
confidence.]  1.  Enjoying  the  confidence  of  an- 
other; intrusted  v?ith  secrets  or  with  private 
affairs:  as,  a  confidential  friend  or  clerk. —  2. 
Intended  to  be  treated  as  private,  or  kept  in 
confidence;  spoken  or  written  in  confidence; 
secret. 

A  confidential  correspondence.  Chesterfield. 

Confidential  communications. 

Burke,  A  Uegicide  Peace,  iii. 

Confidential  communication.  See  privileged  com- 
munication, under  communication.— ConAAeTltial  rela- 
iion,  in  law,  a  relation  of  parties,  as  that  of  attorney  and 
client,  guardian  and  ward,  in  which  one  is  bound  to  act 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other,  and  can  take  no  advantage  to 
himself  from  his  acts  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  other. 
Such  a  relation  arises  whenever  a  continuous  trust  is  re- 
posed by  one  person  in  the  skill  or  integi-ity  of  another,  or 
when  any  property,  or  the  pecuniary  or  personal  interest 
of  a  person,  or  the  custody  of  his  body,  is  placed  in  charge 
of  another- 


confidentiality 

confidentiality  (kon-fi-den-sM-al'i-ti),  n.  [< 
confidential  +  -ity.']  The  quality  of  being  con- 
fidential ;  specifically,  in  law,  the  relation  ex- 
isting between  a  client  and  his  counsel  or  agent, 
or  between  husband  and  wife,  or  a  ward  and 
his  guardian,  etc.,  in  reference  to  the  trust 
placed  in  one  by  the  other.  See  confidential 
relation,  under  confidential,  and  privileged  cotn- 
mitiiieation,  under  communication. 

confidentially  (kon-fi-den'shal-i),  adv.  In  a 
confidential  manner;  in  reliance  on  secrecy: 
as,  to  tell  a  person  something  confidentially. 

confidently  (kon'fi-dent-li),  adv.  In  a  confi- 
dent manner ;  with  fiirm  trust ;  with  strong  as- 
surance ;  without  doubt  or  wavering  of  opin- 
ion; positively;  dogmatically. 

Where  Duty  bids,  he  confidently  steers. 

Coicper,  On  Horace's  Ode,  ii.  10. 
It  was  confidently  urged  that  the  artisans  might  he 
trusted  to  understand  and  manage  their  own  interests 
better  than  their  masters  could  do  for  them. 

W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  Ist  ser.,  p.  4. 

confidentness  (kon'fi-dent-nes),  n.   The  quality 

or  state  of  being  confident ;  confidencfe. 
conflder  (kon-fi'der),  n.  One  who  confides; 
one  who  trusts  in  or  intrusts  to  another.  W. 
Montague. 
confiding  (kgn-fi'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  confide, 
«.]  Trusting;  reposing  confidence;  trustful; 
credulous :  as,  a  man  of  a  confiding  disposition. 

Felt 
The  deep,  deep  joy  of  a  confiding  thought. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  ii.  28. 

He  had  a  confiding  wife,  and  he  treated  her  as  confiding 

wives  only  are  treated.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

We  miss  the  confiding  naturalness  of  the  warm-hearted 

physician.  Ticlcnor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  381. 

confidingly  (kon-fi'ding-li),  adv.   In  a  confiding 
manner;  trustfully. 
confidingness  (kpn-fi'ding-nes),  n.    The  qual- 
ity of  being  confiding;  confiding  disposition; 
trustfulness. 

configurate  (kon-fig'u-rat),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
configurated,  ppr.  configurating.  [<  L.  configu- 
ratus,  pp.  of  configurare,  form  after  something : 
see  configure.1  To  exhibit  or  assume  congruity 
in  plan,  or  in  the  combination  of  figures  or 
parts.     [Rare.] 

In  comely  architecture  it  may  be 
Enowne  by  the  name  of  uniformitie ; 
Where  pyramids  to  pyramids  relate, 
And  the  whole  fabrick  doth  configurate. 

Jordan,  Poems. 

configuration  (kon-fig-u-ra'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
configuration  =  Sp.  configuracim  =  Pg.  confix 
guraqao  =  It.  configurasione,  <  LL.  configura- 
tio{n-),  <  L.  configurare,  pp.  configuratus,  form 
after  something:  see  configurate.']  1.  Exter- 
nal form,  figure,  or  shape,  especially  as  result- 
ing from  the  disposition  and  relation  of  the 
parts ;  external  aspect  or  appearance ;  contour. 

The  natural  configuration  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  tlie 
course  of  history,  had  gathered  these  shires  [of  Wessex] 
into  three  great  groups.  J.  E.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng. ,  p.  802. 

Change,  both  gradual  and  sudden,  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  configuration  and  climate  of  all  portions  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.         E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  361. 

2.  In  astrol.,  relative  position  or  aspect  of  the 
planets. 

The  aspects,  conjunctions  and  configurations  of  the 
fitars.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  9. 

They  [astrologers]  undertook  ...  to  determine  the 
course  of  a  man's  character  and  life  from  the  configura- 
iion  of  the  stars  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.         Whawell. 

3.  In  modern  astron.,  any  noticeable  grouping 
of  stars  which  may  aid  in  identifying  them. — 

4.  In  analytical  mech.,  the  relative  positions  of 
the  parts  of  a  system  at  any  moment. 

When  a  material  system  is  considered  with  respect  to 
-the  relative  position  of  its  parts,  the  assemblage  of  rela- 
tive positions  is  called  the  configuration  of  the  system. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  iv. 

5.  In  geom.,  a  ruled  surface  considered  as  a 
locus  of  rays;  also,  a  system  of  three  linear 
complexes. 

configure  (kon-flg'ur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con^ 
figured,  ppr."  configuring.  [=  P.  configurer  = 
Sp.  Pg.  configurar  =  It.  configurare,  <  L.  configu- 
rare, form  after  something,  <  com^,  together, 
according,  -I-  figurare,  form,  <  figura,  figure : 
see  figure,  and  of.  configurate.]  To  form ;  dis- 
pose in  a  certain  form,  figure,  or  shape ;  make 
like  in  form  or  figure.     [Rare.] 

Configuring  themselves  into  human  shape. 

Bentley,  Sermons,  iv. 

Man  is  spirit,  a  nature  configured  to  God. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  33. 

confinable  (kon-6'na-bl),  a.    [<  confine  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  confined  or  restricted. 
>'ot  confinable  to  any  limits.    Bp.  Hall,  Eemains,  p.  90, 
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confinet  (kon'fin),  a.  [<  OF.  confin  =  Sp.  con- 
fin  =  Pg.  confim  =  It.  confine,  bordering,  con- 
tiguous, <  L.  confinis,  at  the  end  or  border, 
adjoining,  <  com^,  together,  +  finis,  an  end, 
limit,  border:  see  finis,  final.]  Bordering;  hav- 
ing a  common  boundary;  adjacent;  contigu- 
ous.    [Rare.] 

He  was  sent  to  discover  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  con- 
fine places.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  257. 

confine  (kon'fin),  n.  [<  P.  confin,  OP.  confin, 
also  confine,  =  Sp.  confin  =  Pg.  confim  =  It.  con- 
fine, also  confino  and  confina  (all  usually  in  pi.), 
<  L.  confine,  neut.,  ML.  also  confinis,  a  border, 
boundary  (of.  L.  confinis,  masc,  a  neighbor, 
confinium,  a  border,  limit,  boundary,  neighbor- 
hood), <  confinis,  adj.,  at  the  end  or  border,  ad- 
joining: see  confine,  a.  In  the  sense  of  'prison' 
the  noun  confine  is  from  the  verb.  ]  1 .  A  boun- 
dary-line, or  limit;  bound;  border;  precinct. 

still  hovering  betweene  the  confines  of  that  which  hee 
dares  not  bee  openly,  and  that  which  he  will  not  be  sin- 
cerely. Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst.,  Pref. 
You  are  old ; 
Nature  in  you  stands  upon  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Events  that  came  to  pass  within  the  confines  of  Judea. 
Locke,  On  Homans,  Synopsis. 

2.  That  part  of  a  territory  which  is  at  or  near 
the  border ;  the  frontier :  used  generally  in  the 
plural,  and  often  figuratively:  as,  the  confines 
of  Prance  or  of  Scotland. 

And  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heaven, 
And  of  this  world.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  321. 

'Twas  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of  night: 
And  Phosphor,  on  the  confines  of  the  light, 
Promis'd  the  sun.         Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  1. 1396. 

3t.  Territory;  region;  district. 

In  als  many  iorneyes  may  thei  gon  fro  Jerusalem,  unto 
other  Confynyes  of  the  Superficialtie  of  the  Erthe  begonde. 
Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  183. 
And  Caesar's  spirit  .  .  . 

Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  "  Havock,"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ill.  1. 

4t.  An  inhabitant  of  a  contiguous  district;  a 
neighbor. 

Exchangynge  gold  for  household  stuff  with  their  confines, 
Eden,  tr.  of  E.  Martyr's  Decades,  p.  89  (Ord  MS.). 

5t.  A  place  of  confinement ;  a  prison. 

Confines,  wards,  and  dungeons.       Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

6.  In  geom.  of  n-dimensions,  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  closed  volume  in  three  dimensions. 
=Syn.  Bounds,  Border,  etc.  See  boundary. 
confine  (kon-fin')^  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  confined, 
ppr.  confining.  [<  F.  confiner,  border,  trans, 
shut  up,  inclose,  =  Sp.  Pg.  confinar  =  It.  con- 
flnare,  <  ML.  confinare,  confiniare,  border  on, 
set  bounds,  confinire,  border  on,  <  L.  confinis, 
bordering  on:  see  confine,  a.]  I.t  intrans.  To 
have  a  common  boundary;  border;  abut;  be  in 
contact :  followed  by  on  or  with. 

Where  your  gloomj[  bounds 
Confine  with  heaven.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  977. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space. 

Betwixt  heaven,  earth,  and  skies,  there  stands  a  place 

Confining  on  all  three. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,xii.  58. 
On  the  South  it  is  confined  with  Pamphilia. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  321. 

II,  trans.  To  restrict  within  bounds ;  Hmit ; 
inclose;  bound;  hence,  imprison;  immure; 
shut  up. 

Therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock, 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
Those  who  do  confine  the  Church  of  God  either  to  par- 
ticular nations,  chiurches,  or  families,  have  made  it  far 
narrower  than  our  Saviour  ever  meant  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  55. 
He  is  happiest  who  confines  his  wants  to  natural  neces- 
sities. Steele,  Englishman,  No.  26. 
To  be  confined,  to  be  unable  to  leave  the  house  or  bed 
by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  cause ;  specifically,  to  be  in 
childbed. 

I  have  been  very  ill  this  week  with  a  great  cold  and  a 
fever,  and  though  now  in  a  way  to  be  well,  am  like  to  be 
confined  some  days  longer.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  329. 

=  Syn.  To  bound,  circumscribe,  restrict,  incarcerate. 
confined  (kon-find'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  confine,  v.] 
1.  Restrained  within  limits;  imprisoned;  se- 
cluded; close;  narrow;  mean:  as,  a  confined 
mind. — 2.  In  pathol.,  constipated:  as,  the 
bowels  may  be  confined. 

COnfinelesSt  (kon'fin-  or  kon-fin'les),  a.  [< 
confirm,  n.,  +  -less.]  Boundless;  unlimited; 
without  end. 

Black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow,  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  Iamb,  being  compared 
With  my  confindess  harms.      Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
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confinement  (kon-fin'ment),  n.  [=  P.  confine- 
ment, etc.;  as  confine  +' -ment.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  confined;  restraint  within  limits;  any 
restraint  of  liberty  by  force  or  other  obstacle 
or  necessity ;  hence,  imprisonment. 
Under  confinement  in  the  Tower. 

Strype,  Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1660. 
The  mind  hates  restraint,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  un. 
der  confinement  when  the  sight  is  pent  up.  Addison. 
2.  Restraint  from  going  abroad  by  sickness, 
speciflcaUy  by  childbirth ;  the  lying-in  of  a  -wo- 
man :  as,  her  approaching  confinement.  =  syn. 
Imprisonment,  etc.  See  captivity. 
confiner  (kon-fi'ner),  n.  1.  [<  confine,  v.  t,  + 
-ei'i.]  One  who  or  that  which  confines. — 2t 
(kon'fi-  or  kon-fi'n6r).  [<  confine,  v.  i.,  +  -er\ 
Cf.  confine,  n",  4.]  A  borderer;  one  who  lives 
on  the  confines  or  near  the  border  of  a  coun- 
try ;  a  neighbor. 

The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  cmifiners. 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy.     Shale. ,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
Though  gladness  and  grief  be  opposite  in  nature,  they 
are  neighbours  and  confiners  in  art.  Sir  H.  Wottm. 

confinityt  (kon-fin'i-ti),  n.  [<  P.  eonfiniti^Vv. 
confinitat  =  Sp.  coiifinidad  =  Pg.  confinidade,  < 
L.  as  if  *confinita{t-)s,  <  confinis,  contiguous: 
see  confine,  a.]    Nearness  of  place.    Bailey. 

confirm  (kpn-ferm'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
conferm;  <'!ME.  conjfermen,<  OP.  co»/er»»er, mod. 
P.  confirmer  (after  L.)  =  Pr.  confermar  =  Sp. 
Pg.  confirmar  =  It.  confermare,  <  L.  confirmare, 
make  firm,  strengthen,  establish,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, -I-  firmare,  make  firm,  <  firmus,  firm; 
see  firm.]  1.  To  make  firm,  or  more  firm;  add 
strength  to;  strengthen:  as,  one's  resolution  is 
confirmed  by  the  approval  of  another. 

Rubb  the  neck  well  with  a  linnen  napking  somewhat 
course,  for  these  things  doe  confirme  the  whole  body;  it 
maketh  the  mind  more  cheerefuU,  and  consenieth  the 
sight.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  255. 

This  child  of  the  mind  is  confirmed,  and  gains  strength 
by  consent  and  habit.  Bacon,  Fable  of  DionysiuB. 

One  of  those  few  sounds  that,  instead  of  disturbing  soli- 
tude, only  deepen  and  confirm  it. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  112, 

2.  To  settle  or  establish;  render  fixed  or  secure. 

I  confirm  thee  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  appoint  thee 
ruler  over  the  four  governments.  1  Mac.  xi.  57. 

Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine  heirs. 
And  thou  slialt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st. 

S'Aa*.,3Hen.  VL,i.  1. 

3.  To  make  certain  or  sure ;  give  new  assur- 
ance of  truth  or  certainty  to ;  put  past  doubt; 
verify. 

The  testimony  of  Christ  was  confirmed  in  you. 

1  Cor.  i.  6. 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight. 

Shak.,  T.  Or.  of  V.,  v.  2. 
The  news  we  heard  at  Sea  of  the  K.  of  Sweden's  Death 
is  confirmed.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  8. 

All  that  was  long  ago  declared  as  law 
By  the  early  Revelation,  stands  confirmed 
By  Apostle  and  Evangelist  and  Saint. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  IL  82, 

4t.    To  certify  or  give  assurance  to;  inform 

positively. 

Pray  you,  sir,  confirm  me. 
Were  there  three  porpoises  seen  above  the  bridge, 
As  they  give  out?  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  li.  1. 

5.  To  sanction;  ratify;  consummate;  make 
valid  or  binding  by  some  formal  or  legal  act: 
as,  to  confirm  an  agreement,  promise,  covenant, 
or  title. 

Ordinaunces,  Actes,  and  Statutes  .  .  .  nowe  renewed, 
and  affermed  and  confermed,  by  the  assente  and  consente 
and  agrement  off  all  the  Bredern. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  187, 
In  th£  early  days  of  Rome,  the  will  of  a  Roman  patrician 
had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  assembly  of  the  curia, 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p,  142, 

6.  To  strengthen  in  resolution,  ptu'pose,  or 
opinion;  fortify. 

Confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them 
to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must  through  much 
tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.     Acts  xiv.  22. 

Arouses  the  indifferent  and  confirms  the  wavering. 

Sumner,  Prison  Discipline, 

7.  Eeeles.,  to  admit  to  the  full  privileges  of 
church-membership  by  the  imposition  of  hands; 
administer  the  rite  of  confirmation  to.  See 
confirmation,  1  (e). 

Those  which  are  thus  confirmed  are  thereby  supposed  to 
be  fit  for  admission  to  the  sacrament.  .  , 

Hammond,  Fundamentals, 

=  Syn.  3.  Corroborate,  substantiate.  , 

confirmable  (kon-f6r'ma-bl),  a.  [<  confirm  + 
-aUe.]  1.  Capable  of  Toeing  confirmed,  estab- 
lished, or  ratified ;  that  may  be  made  more  cer- 
tain. 

Confirmable  by  many  examples.  ,    „_ 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vnlg,  Err. 
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2.  CorroTDoratory.     [Rare.] 

CmfimmbU  in  their  declaration  as  witnesses.  R.  Parke. 
confirmance  (kon-fSr'mans),  n.     [<  confirm  + 
-anee.']     Confirmation  f  establishment  of  con- 
fidence.    [Kare.] 

For  their  cimfirnmnce,  I  will  therefore  now 

Slepe  in  our  black  barlce.      Chapman^  Odyssey,  iii. 

confirmation  (kon-f  er-ma'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  eon- 
firmadon,  <  OP.  eonfirmaeion,  F.  confirmation  = 
Pr.  confirmation  =  Sp.  eonfirmaeion  =  Pg.  con- 
fi/rmagko  =  It.  confirmazione  (also,  in  def .  1  (e) 
(1),  =  D.  eonfirmatie  =  G.  confirmation  =  Dan. 
Sw.  honfirmaUon),  <  L.  confirmatio{n-),  <  eonfir- 
mare,  pp.  confirmatuSj  confirm:  see  confirm.'] 
1.  The  act  of  confirmmg.  (a)  The  act  ol  strength- 
ening, fortifying,  or  rendering  firm. 

But  Mandanis  .  .  .  said  that  they  inured  their  bodies 
to  labour  for  the  conJirTnation  of  their  minds  against  pas- 
Biona.  Purehm,  Pilgrimage,  p.  464. 

(J)  The  act  of  establishing ;  a  fixing,  settling,  setting  up, 
establishing,  or  maldng  more  firm ;  establishment. 

In  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  gospel,  ye  all  are 
partakers  of  my  grace.  Phil.  i.  7. 

(o)  The  act  of  rendering  certain  or  showing  to  be  true  ;  the 
act  of  verifying  or  corroborating ;  corroboration :  as,  the 
confirmatiorb  of  opinion  or  report. 

The  arguments  brought  by  Christ  for  the  conflrmation 
of  his  doctrine  were  in  themselves  suificient.  South. 

A  false  report  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment. 

Sliak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 
It  was  at  Benin,  another  Negro  country,  that  the  king 
■  again  received  a  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  Chris- 
tian prince,  who  was  said  to  inhabit  the  heart  of  Africa  to 
the  south-east  of  this  state. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  106. 

Of  all  the  results  gained  by  Nordenskjold'a  famous  ex- 
pedition, perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  confirmation 
it  lias  afforded  of  the  true  nature  of  continental  ice. 

J.  CroU,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  66. 

(d)  The  act  of  rendering  valid  or  ratifying,  especially  by 
formal  assent  of  the  final  or  sovereign  authority,  or  by  ac- 
tion of  a  coordinate  authority  (as  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate) :  as,  the  oonfirmati^m  of  an  appointment,  or  of  a  grant, 
treaty,  promise,  covenant,  stipulation,  or  agreement,  (e) 
Ecdes. ;  (1)  A  rite  whereby  baptized  persons  are  admit- 
ted to  full  communion  with  the  church.  In  the  Koman 
Catholic,  Greek,  and  Anglican  churches  it  consists  of  the 
imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  by  a  bishop  (or  in  the 
Greelc  Church  by  episcopal  authority),  preceded  in  the  two 
former  by  unction  or  anointing  with  chrism.  In  the  first  two 
churches  it  is  regarded  as  the  confirming  or  strengthening 
of  the  grace  given  in  baptism  and  the  besto^^al  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  high-churchmen 
and  low-churclmien  regard  it  from  different  points  of  view, 
the  latter  attaching  especial  importance  to  the  personal 
renewal  made  in  it,  by  the  persons  confirmed,  of  the  vows 
taken  by  others  in  their  name  at  baptism,  while  the  former 
believe  it  to  be  essentially  a  sacramental  rite,  conveying 
the  strengthening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  rite  is 
beUeved  to  be  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  laying 
on  of  hands  following  baptism,  distinct  from  ordination, 
and  administered  by  apostles  only.  Unction  was  discon- 
tinued in  the  Anglican  Church  not  long  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  early  church  confirmation  immediately  fol- 
lowed baptism,  and  the  Greek  Church  has  always  retained 
this  practice ;  In  the  West,  however,  the  two  have  been 
separated  since  the  thirteenth  century  by  an  interval  of 
seven  years  or  more.  Formerly  confirmation  was  some- 
times allowed  to  be  administered  by  presbyters  if  author- 
ized by  the  bishop ;  and  this  is  still  the  case  in  the  Greek 
Church,  where  it  is  administered  by  priests  with  chrism 
consecrated  by  a  bishop.  Confirmation  is  one  of  the  seven 
great  religious  rites,  distinctively  called  saeraments  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  sacraments  or  mysteries 
by  the  Greek.  The  Anglican  formularies  mention  it  as  one 
of  "five  commonly  called  sacraments,"  but  do  not  place 
these  in  the  same  rank  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper 
as  sacraments  "ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Gos- 
pel." (See  sacrament.)  In  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  the  rite  is  administered  by  the  pastors.  Other 
Protestant  denominations  reject  It. 

The  Fathers  .  .  .  held  confirmation  as  an  ordinance 
apostolic  always  profitable  in  God's  Church. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  66. 

This  ordinance  is  called  confirmation,  because  they  who 
duly  receive  it  are  confirmed  or  strengthened  for  the  ful- 
filment of  their  Christian  duties  by  the  grace  therein  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Hook. 

(2)  The  practice,  enjoined  in  some  ancient  western  direc- 
tories, of  pouring  a  little  of  the  consecrated  wine  from 
the  chalice  out  of  which  the  celebrant  had  communicated 
himself  into  the  unconsecrated  wine  in  another  chalice 
or  other  chalices. ,  This  was  supposed  to  serve  as  conse- 
cration to  the  wine  in  the  latter. 

2.  That  which  confirms ;  that  which  gives  new 
strength  or  assurance;  additional  evidence; 
proof;  convincing  testimony ;  corroboration. 

Trifles,  light  as  air, 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

In  a  good  Cause  success  is  a  good  confirmjation. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

3.  la  law,  an  assurance  of  title  by  the  convey- 
ance of  an  estate  or  right  in  esse  from  one  to 
another,  by  which  a  voidable  estate  is  made 
sure  or  unvoidable,  or  a  particular  estate  is  in- 
creased, or  a  possession  made  perfect — Char- 
ter of  COnflnnatiOn,  in  Scots  law,  formerly,  a  very  com- 
mon method  of  completing  a  purchaser's  title.    It  ratified 
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and  confirmed  the  right  granted  to  the  purchaser,  and  the 
sasinefollowmgupon  it- Conarmation  and  Probate 
AM.  See  Probate  Act,  under  protaie.— Confirmation 
01  executor,  m  Scots  law,  the  form  in  which  a  title  is 
conferred  on  the  executor  of  a  person  deceased  to  intro- 
mit with  and  administer  the  defunct's  movable  effects,  for 
behoof  of  the  executor  hunself  or  of  those  interested  in 
the  succession. 

confirmative  (kon-fto'ma-tiv),  a.  [=  p.  eon- 
firmatif=  Pr.  confermati'u  =  Sp.  Pg.  confirma- 
Uvo  =  It.  confermativo,  <  LL.  confirmativus,  <  L. 
confirmatus,  pp.  of  confirmare,  confirm:  see  con- 
firm.'] Having  the  power  of  confirming ;  tend- 
ing to  confirm  or  establish;  confirmatory. 

Not  a  dimple  moved  indicative  of  roguery,  nor  did  the 
slightest  elevation  of  eyebrow  rise  confirmative  of  his  sus- 
picions. Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  22. 
conflrmatively  (kon-fer'ma-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
confirmative  manner ;  so  as  to  confirm. 
COnfirmator  (kon'f6r-ma-tor),  n.  [=  P.  confir- 
mateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  confirniador  =  It.  conferma- 
tore,  <  L.  confirmator,  <  confirmare,  pp.  conflr- 
matus,  confirm :  see  confirm.]  One  who  or  that 
which  confirms.     [Rare.] 

There  wants  herein  the  definitive  confirmator,  and  test 
of  things  uncertain,  the  sense  of  man. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 
confirmatory  (kqn-f6r'ma-to-ri),  a.     [<  confirm 
+ -atory.]     1.  Serving  to  confirm ;  giving  ad- 
ditional strength,  force,  or  stability,  or  addi- 
tional assurance  or  evidence. 

To  each  of  these  reasons  he  subjoins  ample  and  learned 
illustrations  and  confirmatory  proofs. 

Bp.  Barlow,  Remains,  p.  453. 
3.  Pertaining  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
The  confirmatory  usage  in  the  synagogues. 

Bp.  Compton,  Episcopalia  (1686),  p.  36. 

confirmed  (kon-fermd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  confirm, 
v.]  1.  Made  firm;  fixed;  established;  invet- 
erate ;  steadfast ;  settled :  as,  a  confirmed  skep- 
tic; a,  confirmed  drmikaxd;  a,  confirmed  Yaletu- 
dinarian. 

Those  affecting  hallucinations  terrified  them,  lest  they 
should  settle  into  a  confirmed  loss  of  reason. 

Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  vii.  33. 

2.  Eccles.,  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of 
the  church  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  See  cort- 
firmaiion,  1  (e)  (1). 

confirmealy  (kon-fer'med-U),  adv.  In  a  con- 
firmed manner. 

confirmedness  (kon-fer'med-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  confirmed. 
Confirmedness  of  habit.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

confirmee  (kon-f6r-me'),  n.  [<  p.  confirm^,  pp. 
of  confirmer,  confirm:  see  confirm  and  -eel.] 
In  law,  one  to  whom  anything  is  confirmed  or 
secured. 

confirmer  (kon-f6r'm6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  confirms,  establishes,  or  ratifies;  one 
who  produces  corroborative  evidence ;  one  who 
or  that  which  verifies  or  corroborates ;  an  at- 
testor. 

Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words? 
Then  speak  again.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 

confirmingly  (kon-fer'ming-U),  adv.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  strengthen  or  corroborate. 

To  which  [that  the  moon  was  called  Anna]  the  vow 
used  in  her  rites  somewhat  confirmingly  alludes. 

B.  Jonson,  King's  Entertainment. 

confiscable  (kon-fis'ka-bl),  a.  [=  P.  Sp.  con- 
fiscable =  Pg.  "confiscavel  =  It.  confiscabile,  <  L. 
as  if  *confiscabilis,  <  confi^care,  confiscate :  see 
confi,scate.]  Capable  of  being  confiscated;  lia- 
ble to  forfeiture.  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 
COnfisca'te  (kon-fis'kat  or  kon'fis-kat),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  -pp.'confiscated,  ppr.  confiscating.  [< 
L.  confiscatws,  pp.  of  confiscare  (>  P.  confisquer 
(>  D.  honfisheren  =  Gt.  eonfisciren  =  Dan.  honfis- 
kere  =  Sw.  Jconfiskera)  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  confiscar 
=  It.  confiscare),  lay  up  in  a  chest,  seize  upon 
for  the  public  treasury,  confiscate,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  fiscvs,  a  wicker  basket,  a  basket  for 
money,  a  purse,  the  public  treasury :  see  fiscal. 
Gt.  confisk.]  1.  To  adjudge  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  public  treasury,  as  the  goods  or  estate  of 
a  traitor  or  other  criminal,  by  way  of  penalty ; 
appropriate,  by  way  of  penalty,  to  public  use. 

It  was  judged  he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  es- 
tate confiscated  and  seized.  Bacon. 

If  a  man  doth  carry  more  money  about  him  then  is  war- 
ranted or  allowed  in  the  country,  it  is  confiscated  to  the 
prince.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  93. 

The  assistance  which  the  military  orders  afforded  him 
[Henry  II.]  on  the  occasion  [the  taking  of  Acre]  caused  the 
regent  of  Naples  to  confiscate  all  the  estates  of  those  or- 
ders within  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  182. 

2.  To  take  away  from  another  by  or  as  if  by 
authority;  appropriate  summarily,  as  anything 
improperly  held  or  obtained  by  another;  seize 
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as  forfeited  for  any  reason :  as,  to  confiscate  a 
book;  the  police  confiscated  a  set  of  gambling 
implements.     [CoUoq.] 

confiscate  (kon-fis'kat  or  kon'fis-kat),  a.  [<  L. 
confiscatus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Porfeited 
and  adjudged  to  the  public  treasury,  as  the 
goods  of  a  criminal. 

Thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Appropriated  under  legal  authority  as  for- 
feited. 

confiscation  (kon-fis-ka'shon),  n.  [=  P.  confis- 
cation (>  D.  konfisleatie  =  d.  confiscation  =  Dan. 
Sw.  konfiskation)  =  Sp.  confiscaeion  =  Pg.  con- 
fiscagSo  =  It.  confiscazione,  <  LL.  confiscatio{n-), 
<  L.  confiscare,  pp.  confiscatus,  confiscate :  see 
confiscate,  v.]  The  act  of  confiscating,  or  ap- 
propriating as  forfeited. 

The  confiscations  following  a  subdued  rebellion. 

Hallam. 

The  particular  clause  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of 
property  and  the  liberation  of  slaves  appeared  to  me  to  be 
objectionable  in  its  non-conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress 
. . .  upon  the  same  subjects.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  161. 

His  [Henry  VHI.  's]  eyes  were  o;pened  to  thepowers  of  the 
Praemunire,  and  in  his  confiscation  of  "Wolsey's  estates  he 
had  his  first  taste  of  spoil. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  264. 
Confiscation  Act.  (a)  A  United  States  statute  of  1861 
(12  Stat.,  319)  "to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrec- 
tionary purposes."  (b)  A  statute  of  1862  (12  Stat.,  589)  au- 
thorizing the  seizure  of  such  property  and  its  condemna- 
tion by  proceedings  in  the  United  States  courts.  These 
acts  constituted  part  of  the  "  war  measures  "  adopted  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  were  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1870  (Miller  v.  U.  S.,  11  Wall.,  268).— Confiscation 
cases,  fifteen  cases  decided  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1868  (7  WalL,  454),  construing  the  Confiscation 
Act  of  1861.  See  above. 
confiscator  (kon'fis-ka-tgr),  n.  [<  confiscate  + 
-or.  (jf .  Sp.  confiscador,"a.  confiscator ;  LL.  con- 
fiscator, a  treasurer.]    One  who  confiscates. 

I  see  the  confiscators  begin  vrith  bishops,  and  chapters, 
and  monasteries.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

confiscatory  (kgn-fls'ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  confiscate 
+  -ory.  Gt.  confiscator.']  Characterized  by 
confiscation. 

Those  terrible  confiscatory  and  exterminatory  periods. 
Bmke,  To  R.  Burke. 

confiskt,  V.  t.  [<  P.  confisquer,  <  L.  confiscare, 
confiscate :  see  confiscate.]    To  confiscate. 

Thy  goods  are  c&nfisked,  and  thy  children  banished. 

Golden  Book,  iv. 

confitt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  comfit. 
confitentt  (kon'fl-tent),  n.     [<  L.  confiten{t-)s, 

ppr.  of  confiteri,  confess:    see  confess.]     One 

who  confesses  his  sins  and  faults. 

A  wide  difference  there  is  between  a  mere  confiient  and 
a  true  penitent.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Confiteor  (kon-flt'e-6r),  n.  [L.,  I  confess,  1st 
pers.  sing.  pros.  ind.  of  confiteri:  see  confess.] 
The  form  of  confession  used  in  the  Latin 
Church:  so  called  from  the  initial  word,  con- 
fiteor, I  confess.    See  confession. 

confiture  (kon'fi-tur),  n.  [<  MB.  confiture,  <  OP. 
confiture,  P.  confiiwe  =  Sp.  eonfitwa  =  It.  con- 
fettura,  <  L.  confectura :  see  eonfecture,  n.,  and 
comfit,  n.]  If.  The  act  or  art  of  making  con- 
fections. Holland. — 2.  A  sweetmeat;  a  con- 
fection ;  a  comfit.    Bacon,     [Archaic] 

Squares  of  Rahah,  a  confiture  highly  prized  in  these  re- 
gions, because  it  comes  from  Constantinople. 

B.  P.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  477. 

3t.  A  composition ;  a  preparation  made  up  of 
different  drugs.     Chaucer. 
confiixt  (kgn-fiis'),  v.  t.    [<  L.  confixus,  pp.  of  con- 
figere,  fasten  together,  transfix,  <  com-,  together, 
+  _/ig'ere,  fasten:  see_^.]     To  fix;  fasten. 

As  this  is  true 
Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees ; 
Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument  I  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

confixuret  (kgn-flk'sur),  n.  [<  confix  +  -tt/re.] 
The  act  of  fastening  or  holding  fast. 

How  subject  we  are  to  embrace  this  earth,  even  while 
it  wounds  us  by  this  confixure  of  ourselves  to  it  I 

W.  Montagite,  Devoute  Essays. 

conflagrant  (kgn-fla' grant),  a.  [<  L.  confla- 
gran{t-)s,  ppr.  of  confiagfare,  bum  up :  see  con- 
flagrate. Cf .  flagrant.]  Burning ;  involved  in 
a  conflagration.    [Rare.] 

To  dissolve 
Satan  with  his  perverted  world ;  then  raise 
From  the  conflagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined, 
New  heavens,  new  earth,  ages  of  endless  date, 
Founded  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  love. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xiL  648. 

conflagrate  (kon-fla'grat  or  kon'fla-grat),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  conflagrated,  ppr.  conflagrating. 
[<  L.  eonflagratus,  pp.  of  conflagrare,  bum,  con- 
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Birme,  <  com-,  together,  +  flagrare,  bum :  see 
fl^igrant.']    To  bum  up ;  consume  with  fire. 

Popularity  is  as  a  blaze  of  illumination,  or,  alas !  of  con- 
flagration kindled  round  a  man, .  .  .  confiagrating  the  poor 
man  himself  into  ashes  and  caput  mortuum. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  144. 

conflagration  (kon-fla-gra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
flagration =  Sp.  conflagracwH  =  Pg.  eonflagra- 
gao  =  It.  conflagrazione,  <  L.  conflagraUo{n-),  < 
conflagrare,  pp.  conflMgratus,  burn  up :  see  con- 
flagrate.'] A  burning;  a  fire;  especially,  the 
burning  of  any  large  mass  of  combustibles :  as, 
the  conflagration  of  a  city  or  of  a  forest;  the 
final  conflagration  of  the  world. 

The  conjlagration  of  all  things  under  Phaeton. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

Floods  and  confiagrations.  Bentley,  Sermons. 

conflate  (kgn-flaf),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
flated, ppr!'  conflating.  [<!  L.  conflatus,  pp.  of 
conflare,  blow  together,  <  com-,  together,  + 
flare  =  B.  Mow'i:  Ct.  inflate.]  1.  To  blow  to- 
gether; bring  together  as  if  by  convergent 
winds.     [Kare.] 

The  States-General,  created  and  conflated  by  the  pas- 
sionate effort  of  the  whole  nation,  is  there  as  a  thing  high 
and  lifted  up.  Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  I.  v.  1. 

2.  In  diplomatics,  to  form  by  inadvertent  com- 
bination of  two  readings  of  the  same  words. 
See  conflaUon,  3. 

COnflatef  (kon-fiaf),  a.  [=  It.  conflato,  <  L. 
conflatus,  pp.' :  see  the  verb.]  Blown  together ; 
wafted  together  from  several  sources ;  hetero- 
geneous.   Mir.  for  Mags. 

conflated  (kon-fla'ted),^).  a.  [Pp.  of  conflate,  u.] 
Marked  by  conflation  or  conflations.  See  con- 
flation, 3. 

Whence  did  the  separate  members  of  the  conflated  text 

arise,  since  both  of  them  by  hypothesis  cannot  be  original  ? 

Amer.  Jour.  PhiloL,  VI.  35. 

conflation  (kon-fla'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  conflacion, 
<  LL.  conflailo^n-),  <."h.  conflare,  pp.  conflatus, 
blow  together:  see  conflate,  «».]  1.  The  blowing 
of  two  or  more  musical  instruments  together. 

The  sweetest  and  best  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or 
instrument  is  not  heard  by  itself,  but  a  conflatum  of  them 
all.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  226. 

2.  A  melting  or  casting  of  metal.  Johnson. 
[Bare  in  senses  1  and  2.]  —  3.  In  diplomatics: 
(a)  An  inadvertent  combination  of  two  read- 
ings of  the  same  passage,  so  as  to  produce  a 
new  reading  different  from  either. 

Suppose  that  a  given  line  of  a  copy  has  been  affected  by 
some  scribe's  stupidity,  so  as  materially  to  change  the 
sense  without  affecting  the  length  (as  by  the  substitution 
of  two  or  three  letters  from  a  wrong  line),  and  that  by  the 
subsequent  correction  of  the  passage  two  readings  have 
been  placed  in  close  relation,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  real  line  and  the  erroneous  line  which  is  equal  in  length 
to  it  both  combine  to  form  a  new  reading,  which  has  thus 
increased  the  text  by  one  of  its  own  lines.  This  phenome- 
non is  known  by  the  name  of  conflatioii.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  most  powerful  part  of  Dr.  Hort's  great  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament  consists  in  the  e.xposition  of 
eight  cases  of  conflation  in  the  early  texts  of  Mark  and 
Luke.  Amer.  Jour.  PhiloL,  VI.  33. 

(6)  A  reading  which  has  thus  ori^nated. 
conflect  (kon'flekt),  a.    [Irreg.  <  L.  con^,  toge- 
ther, -I-  flsctere,  turn,  bend:  see  fl^x.]    In  en- 
tom.,  crowded;  clustered  thickly  together:  as, 
conflect  hairs  or  pimctxires :  opposed  to  sparse. 
conflezuret  (kon-flek'gur),  n.     [<  L.  conflexus, 
pp.,  bowed,  bent ;  after^exwe,  q.  v.]    A  bend- 
ing together ;  flexure.     Bailey. 
conflict  (kon-flikt'),  V.  i.     [<  L.  conflictare,  freq. 
of  confligere,  pp.  conflictus,  strike  together,  con- 
tend, fight,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  fligere,  strike. 
See  conflict,  «.,  and  cf.  afflict,  inflict.]    1.  To 
strike  or  dash  together;   meet  in  opposition; 
come  together  violently. 

Bare  unhoused  trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 
Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn. 

Thomson,  Winter,  1. 159. 

2.  To  contend;  fight;  strive;  struggle. 

A  man  would  be  content  to  strive  with  himself,  and 
conflict  with  great  difficulties,  in  hopes  of  a  mighty  reward. 

Ahp.  TUlotson, 

Its  [architecture's]  main  problems  are  how  most  fitly  to 
enclose  a  space  with  solid  structures,  and  to  conflict  most 
successfully  with  the  force  of  gravity. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  8. 

3.  To  be  in  opposition ;  be  contrary  or  at  vari- 
ance: as,  the  evidence  given  by  the  second  wit- 
ness conflicted  with  that  given  by  the  first. 

The  conflicting  ingredients,  like  an  acid  and  an  alluili 
mixed,  neutralise  each  other.  Macavlay,  Milton. 

conflict  (kon'flitt),  n.  [=  F.  conflict,  now  con- 
flit  =:  Sp.  Pg.  conflicto  =  It.  conflitto  =  D.  fcom- 
flikt  =  G.  conflict  =  Dan.  Jconflikt,  <  L.  conflAc- 
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tus,  a  striking  together,  LL.  a  fight,  contest,  < 
cotifligere,  pp.  conflictus,  strike  together,  con- 
tend, fight:  see  conflict,  v.]  1.  A  struggle  for 
mastery ;  a  striving  to  oppose  or  overcome ; 
a  battle  or  combat;  contention;  controversy; 
strife. 

The  lucklesse  conflict  with  the  Gyaunt  stout. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  26. 
In  our  last  conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off. 
Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 
They  closed 
In  conflict  with  the  crash  of  shivering  points. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

2.  Discord  of  action,  feeling,  or  effect ;  antago- 
nism, as  of  interests  or  principles ;  counterac- 
tion, as  of  causes,  laws,  or  agencies  of  any  kind ; 
opposing  action  or  tendency ;  opposition ;  col- 
lision: as,  a  conflict  of  the  elements,  or  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  in  great  Conflicts  of  Mind  at 
this  time.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  496. 


Temple  . 


was  engaged  in  tlie  conflicts  of  active  life. 
Macaulay,  Sir*  William  Temple. 


The  more  complicated  operations  of  the  will,  as  in  ad- 
justing many  opposite  interests,  bring  in  tlie  element  of 
conflict,  which  is  always  painful  and  wasting. 

Bain,  Corr.  of  Forces. 

Conflict  of  laws,  the  opposition  between  the  laws  of  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions  when  each  is  sought  to  be  applied  in 
preference  to  the  other,  upon  a  controversy  on  facts  occur- 
ring wholly  or  in  part  without  the  jurisdiction  in  which 
redress  is  sought. — Irrepressible  conflict,  a  political 
phrase  much  used  in  the  United  States  during  tlie  agita- 
tion about  slavery,  to  designate  the  antagonism  between 
freedom  and  slavery.  It  was  first  used  by  William  H. 
Seward  in  a  speech  in  1858  at  Rochester,  New  York,  in 
which  he  said :  "  It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  op- 
posing and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United 
States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  entu'ely 
a  slaveholding  nation  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation." 
=  Syn.  1.  Engagement,  Combat,  etc.  (see  battlel),  war, 
fray. 

conflicting  (kon-flik'ting),  ^.  a.  [Ppr.  of  conflict, 
v.]  Of  opposite  or  opposing  character,  ten- 
dency, function,  interest,  etc. ;  mutually  con- 
tradictory or  incompatible;  contrary;  also, 
composed  of  antagonistic  or  opposing  elements ; 
involving  antagonism:  as,  conflicting  jurisdic- 
tion; the  evidence  was  very  conflicting. 

COnfliction  (kon-flik'shon),  n.  [<  L.  conflic- 
tio{n-),  <  confligere,  pp."  conflictus,  strike  to- 
gether: see  conflict,  v.]  The  act  of  conflicting 
or  clashing ;  the  state  of  being  in  conflict ;  want 
of  harmony.     [Rare.] 

This  question  is,  however,  one  of  complicated  difficul- 
ties, from  the  confliction,  in  every  form  and  degree,  of 
public  expediency  and  private  rights.     Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

COnflicti'Ve  (kon-flik'tiv),  a.  [<  conflict  +  -ive.] 
Tending  to  conflict;  conflicting;  clashing. 

Conflictive  systems  of  theology.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Gonflictive  propositions,  in  logic,  propositions  which 
cannot  both  be  true  of  the  same  state  of  things. —  Con- 
flictive terms,  in  logic,  such  terms  as  cannot  be  united 
in  one  subject. 
confloivt  (kon-flo'),  V.  i.  [<  con-  +  flow,  after 
L.  confluere'j  flow  together :  see  confluent]  To 
flow  together;  converge;  unite. 

The  stream  was  big  by  occasion  of  brookes  conflowing 
thither  on  every  side.    Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  221. 

COnfluctiont,  «.  [<  L.  as  if  ''confluscio(n-),  < 
confluere,  pp.  *confluxus,  flow  together:  see 
confluent,  a.]  A  flowing  together;  a  meeting 
or  confluence. 

It  doth  draw 
All  his  effects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 
In  tlieir  confluctions,  all  to  run  one  way. 
B.  Jonson,  Ind.  to  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

confluctuatet  (kon-fluk'tu-at),  V.  i.  [<  L.  con- 
fluctuatus,  pp.  of  confluctiiare,  <  com-,  together, 
+  fluctuare,  flow :  see  fluctuate.]  To  flow  to- 
gether.   Ash. 

confluence  (kon'flo-ens),  n.  [=  F.  confluence 
=  Sp.  Pg.  conflmencia  =  It.  confluenza,  <  LL. 
confluentia,  a  flowing  together,  <  L.  conflueni^  t-)s, 
ppr.  of  confluere,  flow  together:  see  confluent.] 

1.  A  flowing  together;  specifically,  the  meet- 
ing or  junction  of  two  or  more  streams  of  water 
or  other  fluids ;  also,  the  place  of  meeting:  as, 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi : 
often  used  figuratively. 

The  confluence  ...  of  all  true  joys.  Boyle. 

The  junction  of  an  affluent  with  the  main  stream  is 
termed  the  confluence,  or  place  where  they  "  flow  toge- 
ther." Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  4. 

2.  A  running  together  of  people ;  an  assem- 
blage ;  a  throng ;  a  concourse. 

You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 

The  confluence  of  the  people  and  multitude  of  coaches 
passing  every  moment  over  the  bridge  to  a  new  spectator 
is  an  agreeable  diversion.       Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec.  24, 1643. 
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It  was  imder  the  pretence  of  rope-dancing  that  he  fillefl 
the  Ked-buU  playhouse,  which  was  a  large  one,  with  such 
a  confluence  that  as  many  went  back  for  want  of  room  as 
entered.  /.  D'lsraeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  III.  ig. 

3.  In  philol.,  the  tending  toward  accordance, 
or  the  becoming  similar  or  accordant  in  form : 
said  of  words.    Skeat. 

confluent  (kon'flo-ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  con- 
fluent =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  confluente,  <  L.  eonfluen{t-)s, 
flowing  together,  as  a  noim  often  la  pi.  coit- 
fluentes,  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  ppr.  of 
confluere  (>  Sp.  Pg.  confluir  =  P.  confluer),  flow 
together,  <  con^,  together,  -f-  fluere,  flow:  see 
fluent.]  I.  a.  1.  Plowing  together;  meetingin 
their  course,  as  two  streams. 
And  the  whole  ocean's  confluent  waters  swell 
Only  to  quench  his  thirst,  or  move  and  blanch  his  shell. 

Prior. 

These  confluent  streams  make  some  great  river's  head. 

Sir  jR.  Blackmore,  Creation,  i. 

2.  In  anat.,  having  grown  or  become  blended 
together,  as  two  bones  which  were  originally 
separate. — 3.  In  hot.  and  zool.,  blended  into 
one:  as,  confluent  leaves. — 4.  la  pathol.:  (a) 
Running  together:  as,  confluent  pustules,  (j) 
Characterized  by  confluent  pustules:  as,  con^ 
^«t««<  smallpox. —  5t.  Rich;  affluent.    Nares. 

Th'  inhabitants  in  flocks  and  herds  are  wondrous  confluent 
Chapman,  Iliad,  ix.  57. 
Confluent  colors,  colors  which  gradually  pass  into  one 
another  without  any  marked  division.— Confluent  im- 
pressions, punctures,  spots,  strise,  etc.,  in  zool.,  those 
impressions,  etc.,  so  close  together  that  they  run  into  one 
another  irregularly.— Confluent  veins,  veins  in  the  wings 
of  insects,  united  at  the  ends. 

II.  n.  1.  A  tributary  stream:  as,  the  Mohawk 
is  a  confluent  of  the  Hudson. — 2t.  A  joining  or 
confluence,  as  of  two  streams. 

The  confluent  where  both  streams  meet  together. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  21. 

A  little  beyond  the  townes  end,  the  River  Arar  and  the 

Rhodanus  doe  make  a  confluent.     Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 62, 

confluently  (kon'flS-ent-li),  adv.  In  a  conflu- 
ent manner ;  so  that  the  different  parts  run  into 
one  another  irregularly :  as,  confluently  punc- 
tate or  dotted. 

conflux  (kon'fluks),  n.  [<  L.  *eonfluxus,  n.  (ef. 
flua),  <  *confluxus,  pp.  of  confluere,  flow  toge- 
ther: see  confluent.]  1.  A  flowing  together;  a 
meeting  of  two  or  more  currents ;  confluence. 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  coiu-se  of  growth. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 

I  walked  tUl  I  came  to  the  conflux  of  two  .  .  .  rivulets. 

Cook,  Voyages,  VII.  v.  1. 

In  the  centre  of  immensities,  in  the  conflux  of  eternities. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus. 

2.  A  throng;  a  crowd;  a  multitude  collected. 

To  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  62. 

confluxibilityt  (kgn-fluk-si-bil'i-ti),  ».  [<  covr 
fluxible :  see  -iility.]  The  tendency  of  fluids  to 
run  together. 

The  gravity  and  confluxibUity  of  the  liquors. 

Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p.  301. 

confluzible  (kon-fluk'si-bl),  a.  [<  L.  *eonflum8, 
pp.  of  confluere  (see  confluent),  +  -ible.]  In- 
clined to  flow  or  run  together. 

COnfluxiblenesst  (kon-fluk'si-bl-nes),  n.  Same 
as  confluxiMlity. 

confocal  (kon-fo'kal),  a, 
+  focus  (in  mod. 
sense:  see  focus)  + 
-al.]  In  math.,  hav- 
ing the  same  focus: 
as,  confocal  quadrics ; 
confocal  conies. 

Any  two  confocal  homo- 
geneous solid  ellipsoids 
of  equal  masses  produce 
equal  attraction  through 
all  space  external  to  both. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat. 
[Phil.,  §  494. 

COnfOraneOUSt  (kon-  neriypelSla'IndendiiigwiSllhe 
fn   rS'Tifl    lla^      «  r(     inn"  ellipse,  are  s,  2},  2,  ij,  IJ, 

tL!'co">aL^-,<£^    ^A,i«.M.M,|. 
com-,  together,  -f  forum,  market-place:   see 
forum  and  -aneov^.]    Of  the  same  court  or  max- 
ket-place.     Coles,  1717. 

conform  (kon-f6rm'),  a.  [=  P.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cmr 
forme,  <  LL.  conformis,  similar,  like,  <  L- 
com-,  together,  -I-  forma,  form.]  ConformaWe. 
[Bare.] 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  interpretation  given  be 
every  way  conform  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  fully  ac- 
cordant to  other  scriptures.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 
Conform  map-projection,  a  projection  which  preseiyes 
the  true  value  of  all  angles  of  Intersecting  lines,  or  tae 


[<  L.  com-,  together. 


Confocal  Conies. 
F  and  p'  are  the  foci.    The  ec- 
centricities, beginning  with  the  in- 
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sliapes  of  all  infinitely  small  figures ;  an  orthomorphic  pro- 
jection. Among  such  projections  are  the  stereographic, 
Mercator's,  the  quincuncial,  etc. 
conform  (kon-fdrm'),  V,  [<  ME.  conformen,  < 
OF.  conformer,  F.  conformer  =  Sp.  Pg.  confor- 
mar  =  It.  eonformare,  <  L.  eonformare,  f ashjon, 
form,  <  com-,  together,  +  formare,  form,  (.forma, 
form.  Cf.  conform,  a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
of  the  same  form  or  character;  make  like ;  ad- 
just :  with  to :  as,  to  conform  anything  to  a  model 
or  a  standard. 

For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to 
be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  Kom.  viii.  29. 

It  was  the  almost  universal  habit  of  scribes  to  coniform 
orthography  and  inflection  to  the  standard  of  their  own 
time.  G.  P.  Marsh,  Hist.  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  91. 

2.  To  bring  into  harmony  or  correspondence ; 
make  agreeable ;  adapt ;  submit :  often  with  a 
reflexive  pronoun. 

Demand  of  them  wherefore  they  conform  not  thetneelves 

unto  the  order  of  the  church.  Hooker. 

Letme  advise  you  to  conform  yourCourses  to  his  Counsel. 

Howell,  Letters,  1.  vi.  24. 

n.  m^ans.  1.  To  act  conformably,  compli- 
antly, or  ia  aooordanee :  with  to :  as,  to  con- 
form to  the  fashion  or  to  custom. 

Wisdom  bids  us  conform  to  our  humble  situation. 

Goldffmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

A  rule  to  which  experience  must  conform.  Whewell. 
Z.  In  Eng.  hist.,  to  comply  with  the  usages  of 
the  Established  Church :  in  this  sense  of  ten  used 
absolutely.    See  conformity,  3. 

Pray  tell  me,  when  any  dissenter  conforms,  and  enters 
into  the  church-communion,  is  he  ever  examined  to  see 
whether  he  does  it  upon  reason  and  conviction? 

Locke,  Second  Letter  on  Toleration. 
There  was  a  Puritan  gentleman  who  served  under  Crom- 
well, but  afterward  conformed. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  1. 10. 

conformability  (kgn-f6r-ma.-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
conformable :  see  -iility,']  Tte  state  or  quality 
of  being  conformable ;  specifically,  in  geol.,  the 
relation  of  two  strata,  one  of  which  reposes 
on  the  other  and  is  parallel  to  it.  See  conform- 
aile,  5. 

The  evidence  of  conformability  between  the  schist  of  a 
ridge  and  the  limestone  adjoining  it  is  perfect  evidence 
only  in  case  of  actual  contact  between  the  rocks. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  207. 

conformable  (kgn-f 6r'ma-bl),  a.  [<  conform  + 
-able;  taking  the  place  of  LL.  conformalis,  like, 
similar.]  1.  Corresponding  in  form,  charac- 
ter, etc.;  resembling;  like;  similar:  as,  this 
machine  is  conformcMe  to  the  model. 

The  Gentiles  were  not  made  conformable  to  the  Jews, 
in  that  which  was  to  cease  at  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Hooker. 

2.  Exhibiting  harmony  or  conformity :  agree- 
able ;  suitable ;  consistent ;  adapted ;  adjusted. 

How  were  it  possible  that  to  such  a  faith  our  lives 

should  not  be  conformable?       Chillingworth,  Sermons,  i. 

Conformable  to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  Addison. 

A  subtile,  refined  policy  was  confommble  to  the  genius 
of  the  Italians.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

3.  Compliant;  acquiescent;  ready  to  follow 
directions;  submissive;  obsequious;  disposed 
to  obey. 

I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  all  times  to  yoxir  will  eomformable. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  ii.  i. 

[In  all  the  preceding  senses  generally  followed 
by  to,  sometimes  by  with.'^  — 4.  Properly  or  suit- 
ably arranged  or  formed ;  convenient.  [Rare.] 
To  make  matters  somewhat  conformable  for  the  old 
knight.  Scott,  Woodstock,  iii. 

5.  In  geol.,  having  the  same  dip  and  direction: 
said  of  two  or  more  stratified  beds,    if  over  any 


A,  B,  two  sets  of  unconfonnable  strata ;   a,  a,  a,  confonnable  with 
one  another :  d,  6,  6,  the  same ;  c,  tt,  line  of  junction  oi  A  and  B. 

area  an  assemblage  of  strata  is  disturbed,  elevated,  or 
turned  up  on  edge,  strata  subsequently  deposited  there 
will  not  be  conformable  with  the  underlying  formations. 

This  region,  now  the  highest  in  general  elevation  of  the 
continent,  was  a  sea-bottom,  continuously  or  nearly  so 
from  early  carboniferous  to  the  end  of  the  cretaceous,  and 
received,  during  this  time,  conformable  sediments  twelve 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  thick.    Science,  IV.  63. 

conformableness  (kon-f6r'ma-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  confonnable.  "Ash. 

conformably  (kon-f6r'ma-bli),  adv.  In  a  con- 
formable manner,  (a)  in  conformity,  harmony,  or 
agreement;  agreeably;  suitably. 
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Conformably  to  the  law  and  nature  of  God. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  Sermons,  I.  xxxix. 
(6)  In  the  manner  of  strata  having  the  same  dip  and  di- 
rection. *^ 

At  St.  Vi  Bajada,  the  Pampean  estuary  formation,  with 
Its  mammif  erous  remains,  conformably  overlies  the  marine 
tertiary  strata.  Darmin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  866. 

conformance  (kon-fdr'mans),  n.  [<  conform  + 
-ance.'\    The  act  of  conforming;  conformity. 

Every  different  part 
Concurring  to  one  commendable  end ; 
So,  and  in  such  conforman£e,  with  rare  grace, 
Were  all  things  order'd. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iii.  1. 
conformantf  (kon-f6r'mant),  a.     [<  L.  confor- 
man{t-)s,  ppr.  of  conforni'are,  conform :  see  con- 
form, v.,  and  -o»<i.]    Conformable. 
Herein  is  divinity  conformant  unto  philosophy. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  35. 
COnformate  (kon-fdr'mat),  a.  [<  L.  conforma- 
tus,  pp.  of  eonformare,  conform:  see  conform, 
«.]  Having  the  same  form.  [Rare.] 
conformation  (kon-f6r-ma'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
formation =  Sp.  conformacioii  =  Pg.  conforma- 
gao  =  It.  conformazione,  <  L.  conformaUo(n-),  < 
eonformare,  pp.  conformatus,  conform:  see  con- 
form, v.']  1.  The  manner  in  which  a  body  is 
formed ;  the  particular  texture  or  structure  of 
a  body,  or  the  arrangement  and  relation  of  the 
parts  which  compose  it ;  form;  structure. 

When  there  happens  to  be  such  a  structure  and  confor- 
mation of  the  earth  as  that  the  fire  may  pass  freely  into 
these  spiracles,  it  then  readily  gets  out. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 
Varieties  are  found  in  the  different  natural  shapes  of  the 
mouth  and  several  conformations  of  the  organs. 

Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

3.  The  act  of  conforming  or  adjusting;  the  act  of 

producing  suitableness  or  conformity :  with  to. 

The  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties 

of  true  religion.  Watts. 

3.  The  becoming  similar  in  respect  of  form; 
approach  or  reduction  to  formal  resemblance : 
said  of  words.     March.=Syn.  See  figure,  n. 

conformator  (kon'f6r-ma-tgr),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
formateur,  <  LL.  conformator,  a  framer,  former, 
<  L.  eonformare,  pp.  conformatiis,  frame,  form: 
see  conform,  «.]  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
number  of  bent  levers  arranged  in  a  circle  and 
controlled  by  springs,  fitted  on  the  head  to  as- 
certain its  shape  in  order  to  make  a  pattern 
for  a  hat. 

conformed  (kon-f6rmd'),  P-  a.  [Pp.  of  conform, 
«.]  In  bot,  closely  fitted,  as  seed-coats  to  the 
inclosed  nucleus. 

conformer  (kgn-f  6r'm6r),  re.  One  who  conforms ; 
one  who  complies  with  established  forms  or 
doctrines. 

Being  a  partisan  of  Queen  Mary's  and  a  hearty  conform- 
er, he  became  a  great  favourite,  and  held  a  lucrative  post. 
J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant,  ii. 

conformist  (kgn-fdr'mist),  re.  [<  conform  +  -ist; 
=  F.  eonformiste,  etc.]  One  who  conforms  or 
complies;  specifically,  in  England,  one  who 
complies  with  the  form  of  worship  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  as  distinguished  from  a  dis- 
senter or  nonconf  onnist. 

The  case  is  the  same  if  the  husband  should  be  the  con- 
formist ;  though  how  the  law  is  to  operate  in  this  case  I 
do  not  see :  for  the  act  expressly  says  that  the  child  shall 
be  taken  from  such  Popish  parent.    Burke,  Popery  Laws. 

Special  theological  bias  warps  the  judgments  of  Conform- 
ists and  Nonconformists  among  ourselves. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  300. 

conformity  (kon-f 6r'mi-ti),  n.  [<  F.  conformite 
=  Pr.  conformitat=8T^'.  conformidad=  Pg.  con- 
formidade  =  It.  eonformitd,  <  LL.  as  if  *co«/oj-- 
mita{t-)s,  <  conformis,  like,  similar:  see  conform, 
a.]  1.  Correspondence  in  form  or  manner;  re- 
semblance; agreement;  congruity;  likeness; 
harmony:  in  this  and  the  next  meaning,  fol- 
lowed by  to  or  with  before  the  object  with  which 
another  agrees,  and  in  before  the  matter  in 
which  there  is  agreement:  as,  a  ship  is  con- 
structed in  conformity  to  or  with  a  model ;  con- 
formity in  shape. 

Man  amongst  the  creatures  of  this  inferior  world  aspir- 
eth  to  the  greatest  conformity  with  God. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Pouty,  i.  5. 

Men  act  in  sleep  with  some  conformity  unto  their  awaked 
senses.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Dreams. 

Space  and  duration  have  a  great  conformity  in  this,  that 
they  are  justly  reckoned  among  our  simple  ideas.    Locke. 

Our  knowledge  is  real  only  so  far  aa  there  is  a  conformity 
between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  .  .  .Thus  the 
Idea  of  whiteness,  or  bitterness,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  exactly 
answering  that  power  which  is  in  any  body  to  produce  it 
there,  has  all  the  real  conformity  it^can  or  ought  to  have 
with  things  without  us.  And  this  conformity  between  our 
simple  ideas  and  the  existence  of  things  is  sufficient  for 
real  knowledge.         Locke,  Human  Understanding,  iv.  i. 
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2.  Submission;  accordance;  acquiescence. 

We  cannot  be  otherwise  happy  but  by  our  conformity  to 
God.  Tillotson. 

In  Conformity  to  yoyneorarasmda,  .  .  .  I  have  sent  your 
Ladyship  this  small  Hymn  for  Christmas-Day. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi  13. 
The  virtue  in  most  request  is  conformity.  ...  It  loves 
not  realities  and  creators,  but  names  and  customs. 

Emerson,  Self-reliance. 

3.  In  Eng.  hist.,  adherence  to  the  Established 
Church,  or  compliance  with  its  requirements 
and  principles.  Full  conformity  was  required  by  so- 
called  acts  of  uniformity  passed  by  Parhament  in  1668 
(extended  in  1593)  and  1662,  all  other  forms  of  worship  be- 
ing prohibited,  and  observance  of  them  made  punishable 
by  deprivation  of  legal  rights,  imprisonment,  and  even 
death,  lliese  laws  were  enforced  with  varying  degrees 
of  rigor,  but  were  greatly  relaxed  in  terms  at  the  revo- 
lution of  1688 ;  and  by  later  enactments  the  disabihties 
created  by  them  have  been  almost  wholly  removed.  See 
dissenter  and  nonconformist. 

A  proclamation  requiring  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  offi- 
cers to  do  their  duty  by  enforcing  conformity.      Hallam. 

Bill  Of  conformity,  in  law,  a  phrase  sometimes  used  for 
a  bill  in  chancery  against  creditors,  generally  for  the  mar- 
shaling of  assets  and  adjustment  of  debts,  filed  by  an  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator  who  finds  the  affairs  of  his  testa- 
tor or  intestate  so  much  involved  that  he  cannot  safely 
administer  the  estate  except  under  the  direction  of  the 
court  of  chancery.— Oath  Of  conformity  and  obedi- 
ence. See  oath. 
confortationt  (kon-f6r-ta'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
fortation  =  Pr.  confortatio  =  Sp.  confortacion  = 
Pg.  confortagSo  =  It.  confortazione,  <  ML.  con- 
fortatio(n-),  <  LL.  confortare,  pp.  confortatus, 
strengthen,  comfort :  see  comfort,  v.]  The  act 
of  strengthening. 

For  corroboration  and  confortation  take  such  bodies  aa 
are  of  astringent  quality.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  962. 

confoimd  (kgn-f  ound'),  v.  f.  [<  ME.  confounden, 
confunden,  i'  OF.  eonfondre,  eunfundre,  F.  con- 
fondre  =  Pr.  eonfondre  =  Sp.  Pg.  eonfundir  =  It. 
confondere,  <  L.  eonfundere,  pp.  confusus,  pour  out 
together,  mingle,  confuse,  perplex,  disturb,  con- 
found, <  com-,  together,  4-  fundere,  pp.  fusus, 
pour :  see  found^  and  fuse.  Cf .  confuse.']  1. 
To  mingle  eonfusedlj;  together;  mix  indiserimi-, 
nately,  so  that  individuals,  parts,  or  elements 
cannot  be  distinguished;  throw  into  disorder; 
confuse. 

Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language. 

Gen.  xi.  7. 
There  the  fresh  and  salt  water  woald  meete  and  be  con- 
founded together,  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 195. 

Such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep, 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 
Confusion  worse  confounded.     MUton,  P.  L.,  ii.  996. 

2.  To  treat  or  regard  erroneously  as  identical; 
mix  or  associate  by  mistake. 

It  is  a  common  error  in  politics  to  confound  means  with 
ends.  Macaulay,  Burleigh  and  his  Times. 

Ought  well-being  to  be  so  absolutely  confounded  with 
wealth  ?  J.  B.  Seeley,  Nat.  Ueligion,  p.  127. 

3.  To  throw  into  confusion;  perplex  with  sud- 
den disturbance,  terror,  or  surprise;  stupefy 
with  amazement. 

And  rood  with  grete  Host,  in  alle  that  ever  he  myghte, 
for  to  confounde  the  Cristene  men. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  260. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God ;  and  Satan  stood 
Awhile,  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say. 

MUton,  P.  R.,  iii.  2. 
The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof. 
The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made,  did  all  confov/nd 
Her  sense.  Tennyson,  Mariana. 

A  man  succeeds  because  he  has  more  power  of  eye  than 
another,  and  so  coaxes  or  confounds  him. 

Emerson,  Eloquence. 

4.  To  destroy;  bring  to  naught;  overthrow; 
ruin;  spoil.     [Archaic] 

Yit  somer  wol  it  [wine]  soure  and  so  confounde. 
And  winter  wol  endure  and  kepe  it  longe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  90. 
0  Lord,  in  thee  have  I  trusted ;  let  me  never  be  con- 
founded. Te  Deum,  in  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  end  of  this  world  hath  confounded 
all  human  predictions.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Letter  to  a  Friend, 

So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root.         Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  382. 

Bad  counsel  confounds  the  adviser. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 
Hence  such  interjectional  phrases  as  confound  it !  coTi- 
found  the  fellow !  which  are  relics  of  the  fuller  impreca- 
tions, God  confound  it !  God  confound  the  fellow  !  etc. 
5t.  To  waste  or  spend  uselessly,  as  time. 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 

=  Syn.  1.  See  list  under  confuse.— 3,  Confuse,  etc.  See 
abash. 
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confounded  (kon-fovm'ded),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  con- 
found (def.  4, "at  end).]  Deserving  of  repre- 
hension or  destruction ;  odious ;  detestable :  a 
euphemism  for  damned:  as,  a  confounded  hum- 
bug; a  confounded  lie.     [Colloq.] 

This  rising  early  is  the  most  confounded  thing  on  Earth, 
nothing  so  destructive  to  the  Complexion. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Beau's  Duel,  L  1. 

confounded,  confoundedly  (kon-foun'ded,  -li), 
adv.  [See  confounded,  a.]  A  euphemism  for 
damned,  used  also  as  an  emphatic  adverb  of 
degree,  equivalent  to  'very.'    [CoUoq.] 

'Tia  confounded  hard,  after  such  bad  fortune,  to  be  baited 
by  one's  confederate  in  evil. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  3. 

No,  faith,  to  do  you  justice,  you  have  been  confoundedly 

stupid  indeed.  Sheridan,  The  Eivala,  ii.  1. 

confoundedness  (kon-foun'ded-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  confounded. 

Of  the  same  strain  is  their  witty  descant  of  my  con- 
foundedness. Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

confounder  (kon-f  oun'dfer),  n.   One  who  or  that 
which  confounds,      (a)  One  who  disturbs  the  mind, 
perplexes,  refutes,  frustrates,  or  puts  to  confusion  or  si- 
lence. 
Ignorance,  .  .  .  the  common  confounder  of  truth. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
Close  around  him  and  confound  him. 
The  confounder  of  us  all. 

J.  S.  Frere,  Aristophanes. 
(6)  One  who  mistakes  one  thing  for  another,  or  who  men- 
tions things  without  due  distinction.  Dean  Martin. 
confractt  (kon-frakf),  a.  [<  L.  confr actus,  pp. 
of  confringere,  break  in  pieces,  <  com-  (inten- 
sive) 4- /roBpere,  break:  see  fraction.']  Broken; 
broken  up. 

The  body  being  into  dust  confraet. 

Dr.  B.  More,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  i  9. 

confraction  (kon-frak'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  con^ 
fracdon,  <  lAj.  confractio{n-),  <  L.  confringere, 
pp.  confractus,  break  in  pieces:  see  confract.'] 
If.  The  act  of  breaking  up. 

The  confraction  of  the  spirits  grating  them  with  a  gall- 
ing jar.  Feltham,  On  Ecclesiastes,  p.  362. 

3.  In  liturgies,  the  ritual  fraction  or  breaking  of 
the  consecrated  bread  or  host:  a  term  used  for 
fraction,  especially  in  the  Gallioan  liturgies. 

confractorium  (kon-frak-to'ri-um),  n.  [ML.,  < 
ii.  confractus,  yp.  of  cowfnKgrere,  break  in  pieces: 
see  confract.]  In  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  an  an- 
them sung  by  the  choir  during  the  fraction  of 
the  host. 

confragosef  (kon-fra-gos'),  a.  [=  Pg.  confra- 
goso,  <  L.  confragosus,  broken,  rough,  uneven, 
<  com-  (intensive)  +  fragosus,  broken,  uneven, 
fragile,  <  fragor,  a  breaMng,  <  frangere,  break: 
seefracUon,  and  cf.  confract.']  Broken;  rough ; 
uneven. 

The  precipice  whereoff  is  equal  to  anything  of  that  na- 
ture I  have  seene  in  ye  most  confragose  cataracts  of  the 
Alpes.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June  27, 1654. 

confraternity  (kon-fra-t6r'ni-ti),  «. ;  pi.  confra- 
ternities (-tiz).  [=  P.'  confraternite  =  Pr.  con- 
fraternitat  =  8p.  confraternidad  =  Pg.  confra- 
ternidade  =  It.  confraternitd,,  <  ML.  confrater- 
nita{t-)s,  a  brotherhood,  <  confrater,  pi.  confra- 
tres,  colleague,  fellow,  <  L.  com-,  with,  together, 
-I-  frater,  brother :  see  com-,  brother,  and  con- 
frSre.  Ct.  fraternity.']  A  brotherhood ;  a  soci- 
ety or  body  of  men  united  for  some  purpose  or 
in  some  profession ;  specifically,  in  the  Bom. 
Cath.  Ch.,  a  lay  brotherhood  devoted  to  some 
particular  religious  or  charitable  service :  as 
(in  the  middle  ages),  the  confraternity  of  bridge- 
builders.  The  word  is  now  similarly  used  in  the 
Anglican  and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches. 
Also  called  sodality. 

The  confraternities  are  in  the  Koman  Church  what  cor- 
porations are  in  a  commonwealth. 

Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  264. 

'  Each  of  these  councils  elects  its  own  members  from  the 
six  confraternities  of  the  city.     J.  Adams,  Works,  rv.  341. 

confrere  (kon-frar'),  «•  [P-,  =  Pr.  confraire,  co- 
fraire  =  OSp.  confrade,  Sp.  cofrade  =  Pg.  con- 
frade =lt.  confrate,  <  ML.  confrater,  a  colleague, 
fellow :  see  confraternity,  and  cf.  confriar.]  A 
colleague ;  a  fellow-member ;  an  associate  in 
something. 

confriart,  confriert  (kon-fri'ar,  -to),  n.  [<  P. 
confrere  (ML.  confrater),  after  'E.  friar:  see  con^ 
frhre  and  friar^  One  of  the  same  religious 
order  with  another  or  others. 

Brethren  or  confriers  of  the  said  religion. 

Weever,  Ancient  Euneral  Monuments. 

confricationt  (kon-fri-ka'shon),  «.  [=  F.  con- 
fricatlon  =  Pr.  confricacio  =  Sp.  confricacion  = 
Pg.  confrica^ao  =  It.  confricazione,  <  LL.  con- 
fricatio{nr-),  <  L.  confricare,  pp.  confricatus,  rub 
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together,  <  com^,  together,  +  fricare,  rub :  see 
fricUon.]    A  rubbing  together ;  friction.   , 
A  confrication  of  the  horn  upon  the  ivy.  Baeon. 

confriert,  n.  See  confriar. 
confront  (kgn-frunf  ),v.t.  [<  F.  confronter = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  corifrontar  =  It.  confrontare,  confront, 
<  ML.  confrontare,  assign  limits  to,  confrontari, 
be  contiguous  to,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  fron{t-)s 
(>  F.  front,  >  E.  front),  forehead,  front:  see 
front,  and  cf.  affront.]  1.  To  stand  facing; 
be  in  front  of;  face. 

There  are  two  very  goodly  and  sumptuous  rowes  of 
building,  .  .  .  which  doe  confront  each  other. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  220. 
Death  being  continually  cor^ronted,  to  meet  it  with 
courage  was  the  chief  test  of  virtue. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  236. 
Tlie  same 
Silent  and  solemn  face,  I  first  descried 
At  the  spectacle,  confronted  mine  once  more. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  50. 

2.  To  stand  in  direct  opposition  to;  meet  in 
hostility;  oppose;  challenge. 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer'd  blows ; 

Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  confronted 

power.  Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2. 

Mean  while  a  number  of  Souldiers  are  drawn  by  small 

numbers  into  the  City  to  confront  all  outrages. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  1. 
Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely.  Lowell,  Com.  Ode. 

3.  To  set  face  to  face ;  bring  into  the  presence 
of,  as  for  proof  or  verification :  followed  by  with : 
as,  the  accused  was  confronted  with  the  witness, 
or  with  the  body  of  his  victim. 

In  full  court,  or  in  small  committee,  or  confronted  face 
to  face,  accuser  and  accused,  men  offer  themselves  to  be 
judged.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  259. 

4.  To  set  together  for  comparison ;  bring  into 
contrast :  vrith  with.     [Bare.  ] 

When  I  confront  a  medal  with  a  verse,  I  only  show  you 
the  same  design  executed  by  different  hands. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals. 

confrontf,  n.  [<  confront,  v.]  Opposition ;  an 
opposing. 

Cra,  Alas,  sir,  they  desire  to  follow  you.  But  afar  off ! 
the  farther  off  the  better. 

TvXor.  Ay,  sir ;  an't  be  seven  mile  off,  so  we  may  but 
follow  you,  only  to  countenance  us  in  the  confronts  and 
affronts,  which  (according  to  your  highness'  will)  we  mean 
on  all  occasions  to  put  upon  the  lord  Euphanes. 

Fletcher  (arwi  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

confrontation  (kon-fmn-ta'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
confrontation  =  Pr.  confrontatio  =  Sp.  confron- 
tadon  =  Pg.  confrontacao  =  It.  confrontazione,  < 
ML.  confrontaUo(n-),  <  confrontare,  pp.  confron- 
tatus,  assign  limits  to,  confrontari,  be  contigu- 
ous to:  see  confront,  v.]  The  act  of  confront- 
ing, (a)  The  act  of  bringing  face  to  face  for  examination 
and  discovery  of  truth.  (6)  The  act  of  bringing  two  objects 
together  for  comparison  or  verification.    [Rare.] 

Combinations  of  ideas  which  have  never  been  feelings, 
or  never  verified  by  confrontation  with  reality. 

Q.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  §  15. 

confronts  (F.  pron.  k6n-fr64-ta'),  a.  [F.,  pp. 
of  confronter,  confront:  see  confront,  v.']  In 
her.,  same  as  affronts. 

confronter  (kon-frun'tto),  n.  One  who  con- 
fronts. 

confrontment  (kon-frunt'ment),  n.  [=  It.  con- 
frontamento;  as  confront  +"-ment.]  The  act  of 
confronting ;  a  placing  face  to  face  for  com- 
parison.    [Rare.] 

In  youth  feeling  .  .  .  responds  divinely  to  every  sensu- 
ous confrontment  with  the  presence  of  beauty. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  157. 

Confucian  (kon-fu'sMan),  a.  [<  Confudus,  a 
Latinized  forin  of  Cliinese  K'ung-fOr-tse  (also 
written  in  E.  Kung-  or  Kong-fu-tsi),  lit.  'K'ling 
the  philosopher,'  +  -an.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Confucius,  the  celebrated  philosopher  of 
China  (551-478  b.  c),  or  to  his  teachings:  as, 
the  Confudam  ethics ;  Confudan  literature.  See 
Confudanism. —  3.  Erected  or  maintained  in 
honor  of  Confucius:  as,  a  Confucian  temple. 

Confucianism  (kon-fii'shian-izm),  n.  [<  Confu- 
cian +  -ism.]  Properly,  the  ethioo-politioal  sys- 
tem taught  by  Confucius.  He  sought  (unsuccessful- 
ly) to  remedy  the  degeneracy  and  oppressions  of  his  time, 
and  to  secure  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  empire,  by  the 
spread  of  learning  and  the  inculcation  of  virtue,  setting 
up  as  models  to  be  imitated  the  '  *  ancient  kings  "  Yao  and 
Shun  (about  2866-2204  E.  0.),  who,  by  their  virtue  and  the 
force  of  their  individual  character,  were  said  ix)  have 
removed  evil,  povertyj  and  ignorance  from  the  empire. 
The  system  of  Confucius  was  essentially  mundane  in  its 
methods  and  aims,  being  based  upon  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  duties  involved  in  the  five  relationships  of  life,  name- 
ly, those  of  prinpe  and  subject,  parent  and  child,  brother 
and  brother,  husband  and  wife,  and  friend  and  friend. 
By  many  Confucianism  is  called  one  of  the  thi'ee  religions 
of  China,  the  others  being  Taoism  and  Buddhism.  In  this 
sense  the  term  includes  both  the  Confucian  scheme  of 
ethics  and  statecraft  and  the  ancient  native  religion  (for 
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which  the  name  Smiemhasbeen  proposed)existent  in  China 
from  the  dawn  of  Chinese  history,  and  still  observed  as 
the  state  religion.  Its  chief  features  are :  (1)  the  worship 
of  the  Supreme  Being  (Shang-ti)  by  the  emperor  on  behalf 
of  the  people  ;  (2)  the  worship  of  "  the  host  of  spirits,"  as 
the  gods  of  the  winds,  of  the  rivers,  of  the  mountains,  the 
grain,  etc.,  by  the  officials  and  dignitaries  ;  and  (3)  the  ob- 
servance of  ancestral  worship  and  filial  piety  by  all.  (See 
Sinism.)  By  others  the  term  has  been  still  further  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  include  the  cosmogonic  speculations  of 
Chu-hi  and  the  other  speculative  philosophers  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  only  Chinese  term  corresponding 
in  any  degree  to  the  word  Confucianism  is  Yu-Kmo,  'the 
system  of  the  learned.' 

Confucianism  pure  and  simple  is  in  our  opinion  no  re- 
ligion at  all.  The  essence  of  Confucianism  is  an  antiqua. 
nan  adherence  to  traditional  forms  of  etiquette  — taking 
the  place  of  ethics ;  a  sceptic  denial  of  any  relation  between 
man  and  a  living  God  —  taking  the  place  of  religion ;  while 
there  is  encouraged  a  sort  of  worship  of  human  genius, 
combined  with  a  set  of  despotic  political  theories.  But 
who  can  honestly  call  this  a  religion  ?  Chitm  Rev, ,  VIII.  59. 
I  use  the  term  Confucianism  ...  as  covering,  first  of 
all,  the  ancient  religion  of  China,  and  then  the  views  of  the 
great  philosopher  himself,  in  illustration  or  modification 
of  it.  J.  Legge,  Religions  of  China,  p.  4. 

Confucianist  (kon-fii'shian-ist),  n.  [<  Confu- 
cian +  -ist.]  1.  A  follower  of  Confucius;  one 
who  adheres  to  the  system  of  ethics  taught  by 
Confucius. — 3.  A  student  of  Confueiamsm  or 
of  Confucian  literature. 

con  fuoco  (kon  fwo'ko).  [It. :  con,  <  L.  eum, 
with ;  fuoco  —  Sp.  fuego  =  Pg.  fogo  =  Pr.  fmc, 
foe  =  F.  feu,  fire,  passion,  <  L.  focus,  fireplace : 
see  foeus.]    In  music,  with  fire  or  impetuosity. 

COnfusabiUty  (kon-fn-za-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  cojj/m- 
sdble:  see  -bility.]  Capability  of  being  con- 
fused.   North  Brit.  Bev. 

confusable  (kon-fu'za-bl),  a.  [<  confuse  + 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  confused. 

confuse  (kon-ffiz'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  confused, 
ppr.  confusing.  [<  L.  eonfusus,  pp.  of  eonfun- 
dere,  pour  out  together,  mingle,  confound:  see 
confound.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  mingle  together,  as 
two  or  more  things,  ideas,  etc.,  which  are  prop- 
erly separate  and  distinct;  combine  without 
order  or  clearness ;  throw  together  indiscrimi- 
nately; derange;  disorder;  jumble. 

Stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confuted. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  a  952. 
With  our  Christian  habit  of  connecting  God  with  good- 
ness and  love,  we  confuse  together  the  notions  of  a  the- 
ology  and  a  faith.  J.  M.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  59. 

3.  To  perplex  or  derange  the  mind  or  ideas  of; 
embarrass;  disconcert;  bewilder;  confound. 

The  want  of  arrangement  and  connexion  confutes  the 
leader.  Whately,  Rhetoric. 

Has  the  shock,  so  harshly  mven, 
Confused  me?  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xvt 

Troubles  confuse  the  little  wit  he  has. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

St.  To  fuse  together ;  blend  into  one. 

Lest  the  evidence  should  introduce  inconvenient  irrele- 
vancies  he  proposes  to  take  measure  not  only  for  the  knit 
ting  of  it,  but  also,  "to  use  your  Majesty's  own  word,  for 
the  confusing  of  it."  Bacon,  in  B.  A.  Abbott,  p.  230. 

4.  To  take  one  idea  or  thing  for  another. =gyii. 

1.  To  derange,  disarrange,  disorder,  mix,  blend,  jumnle, 
involve,  confound. 

II.  inirans.  To  become  mixed  up;  become 
involved. 

confuset  (kon-ftiz'),  a.  [<  ME.  confus = D.  con- 
fuus  =  Gr.  "confus  =  Dan.  Iconfus,  <  OF.  confm, 
F.  confus  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eonfuso,  <  L.  eonfusus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Mixed;  confused:  as, 
"a  confuse  cry,"  Barret. 

Our  company  .  .  .  cast  themselues  at  the  last  into  a 
confuse  order,  and  retired,  they  being  mingled  amongst 
the  Turkes.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  126. 

2.  Perplexed;  confounded;  disconcerted. 

I  am  so  confus  that  I  cannot  seye. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1372. 
Be  the  whiche  answere,  Alisandre  was  gretly  astoneyed 
and  abayst ;  and  alle  confuse  departe  fro  hem. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  295. 

confused  (kon-fuzd'),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  confme,  v.] 

1.  Laoking'orderly  arrangement  of  parts;  in- 
volved; disordered. 

Thus  roving  on 
In  confuted  march  forlorn.    MUlon,  P.  L.,  ii  616. 
I  went  to  see  the  Prince's  Court,  an  ancient  confw/d 
building,  not  much  unlike  the  Hofft  at  the  Hague. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  8, 1641. 
There  saw  I  for  a  space 
Confusedgleam  of  swords  about  that  place. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  U.  38i 

2.  In  entom.,  tending  to  become  united  ia  one 
mass,  as  parts  of  a  jointed  organ:  as,  anteMB 
with  confused  outer  joints. —  3.  In  logic,  inoM- 
tinct :  applied  especially  to  an  idea  whose  parts 
are  not  clearly  distinguished.  See  ckar,  a.,  b, 
and  disUnct. 

A  confined  idea  is  such  an  one  as  is  not  sufliciently  aU- 
tinguishable  from  another  from  which  it  ought  to  be  au- 
ferent.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  J^^-  ^ 
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confused 

4.  Perplexed ;  embarrassed ;  disconcerted.  A  conceit  .  .  .  confutable  by  daily  experience. 

Bemaining  utterly  confused  with  tears.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vuig.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

rmnyran,  Palace  of  Art.  COnfutantt  (kon-fu'taiit),».    KI,.  confutan(t-)s, 

=Syn^^l^Jndiscnminate,indUtmct,  intricate,  deranged.  p]pr.  of  confutare,  confute :  see  cmfute  D.]   One 


p-os^d,^a|?ffi;m'o^'liS'"*'  """'^'^'  '''''''''•  ^«'='"°-  ^^^^\^^}^^^^OvW^^.t.^^^to,oni^rtutl 
confusedly  (kon-fu'zed-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  con-  ^'S?!]^^  TJ?  (kon-fu-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  confu- 
fused  manner;  in  mixed  mass  or  multitude,  Z^flZ-^'  «??/««««!?»=  Pg.  confutagao  =  It. 
without  order:  indiscriminately:  indistinctly ;  Sf ff  '  }'-f">nfutaUo{n-),  <  confutare,  pp. 
unclearly:  indistinguishaWy.  '    ««»/«*f*««,  confute:  see  co»/«ie,,,.]    The  act  of 

'  confuting,  disproving,  or  proving  to  be  false  or 

myalid ;  overthrow,  as  of  arguments,  opinions, 
reasoning,  theories,  or  conclusions, 


Neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire, 
But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix'd ' 
Confitiedly.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iL  914. 

2.  With  confusion  or  agitation  of  mind. 
He  confusedly  and  obscurely  delivered  his  opinion. 

Clarendon. 
confusedness  (kgn-fu'zed-nes),  n.    The  state  of 
being  confused  or  disordered ;  want  of  order, 
distinctness,  or  clearness. 

The  cause  of  the  confusedness  of  our  notions,  next  to 
natural  inability,  is  want  of  attention.  Norris. 

confuselyt  (kon-fuz'li),  adv.    Confusedly;  ob- 
scurely. 

As  when  a  name  lodg'd  in  the  memory, 
But  yet  through  time  almost  obliterate, 
Confusely  hovers  near  the  phantasy. 

Dr.  U.  More,  Psychathanasia,  II.  iii.  11. 

confusion  (kgn-fa'zhon),  n.     [<  ME.  confusion. 


His  great  pains  in  the  confutation  of  Lather's  books. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  Pref. 
A  confutation  of  atheism  from  the  frame  of  the  world. 

Bentley. 
Confutation  of  the  person,  in  logic,  an  argumentum 
ad  hominem ;  an  argument  directed  against  an  opponent 
personally,  and  not  pertinent  to  the  question  in  (fispute. 
Confutation  of  the  person  is  done  either  by  tauntinE, 
F?''??lJ™,''®™'S  check  for  check,  or  by  scorning— and 
that  either  by  vrords  or  else  by  countenance,  gesture,  and 
*™™-  BlundeviUe  (1699). 

confutative  (kon-fil'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  confuta- 
tm,  pp.  of  confutare  (see  confute,  v.),  +  -we.1 
Adapted  or  designed  to  confute:  as,  a  confuta- 

lUii  ia.uxi-j.u  zixiuiif,  -rt.      L\  ivLizj.  cvnjus'bvn,    ___.4.,_4.^  n  jL~j.r\        ^U/TWn. 

=  D.  cbnfusie  =  G.  confusion  =  Dan.  kon-  contute  (kgn-fut  ),  v.t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  confuted, 


-JOMB, 

fusion,  <  OP.  confusion,  F.  confusion  =  Sp.  con- 
fusion =  Pg.  confusSo  =  It.  confusione,  <  L.  con- 
fusio{n-),  <  confundere,  pp.  confvsus,  confuse, 
confound:  see  con/Mse  and  cow/o«m«J. J  1.  The 
act  of  confusing  or  mingling  together  two  or 
more  things  or  notions  properly  separate ;  the 
act  or  process  of  becoming  confused  or  thrown 
together  in  disorder,  so  as  to  conceal  or  oblit- 
erate original  differences,  etc. 

The  confusion  of  thought  to  which  the  Aristotelians 
were  liable. 


2.  The  state  of  being  confused  or  mixed  to- 
gether, literally  or  figuratively ;  an  indiscrimi- 
nate or  disorderly  mingling;  disorder;  tumultu- 
ous condition:  as,  the  cowfusion  of  the  crowd. 

The  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion.    Acts  xix.  29. 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmeU  havoc  and  confusion. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

3.  The  state  of  having  confused  or  indistinct 
ideas ;  lack  of  clearness  of  thought. 

This  singular  confusion  between  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity  and  those  of  a  constitutional  monarch  underlies 
all  Warburton's  argumentation. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  vii.  §  19. 

4.  Perturbation  of  mind;  embarrassment; 
abasliment;  trouble;  distraction. 

We  lie  down  in  our  shame,  and  our  confusion  covereth 
us.  Jer.  iii.  26. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face, 
And  fear  in  every  heart.       Spectator,  No.  489. 

5.  Overthrow;  destruction;  ruin. 
0,  confusion  on  this  villainous  occasion  I 

Ford,  love's  Sacrifice,  i.  2. 
Buin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king  t 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  I 

Gray,  The  Bard,  i.  2. 
6t.  One  who  confuses ;  a  confounder ;  a  troubler. 
Thou slye  devourer  andconfu^on of  gentil  women, 

Chaucer,  Good  Women. 

7.  (a)  In  civil  law,  merger  of  two  titles  in  the 
same  person.  (6)  In  ciml  law  and  Scots  Urn,  an 
extraction  of  an  obligation  or  servitude  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  persons  whose  divided  posi- 
tion is  requisite  for  the  continuance  of  a  debt 
become  one  person,  for  example,  when  one  be 
comes  the  heir  of  the  other. 
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otleast  confUBlou,  in  jj^sim,  the  section  of  the  pencil  COMUtementt  (Kon-tut  ment),  », 


ppr.  confuting.  [=  F.  confuter  =  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
futar  =  It.  confutare,  <  L.  confutare,  check, 
repress,  suppress,  destroy,  put  down,  silence; 
usually,  put  down  by  words,  answer  conclu- 
sively, refute ;  also,  rarely,  in  appar.  lit.  sense, 
check  a  boiling  liquid  as  by  stirring  it  with  a 
spoon  (or,  as  some  think,  orig.  by  pouring  in 
cold  water):  <  com^,  together,  +  *futare,  pour, 
pour  often,  keep  pouring  (only  in  glosses,  and 
in  comp.  confutare  and  equiv.  refutare,  refute, 
and  in  deriv.  futaUm,  abundantly,  lit.  pouring- 
ly),  hence  in  comp.,  it  is  supposed,  'overwhelm 
with  words ' ;  a  collateral  form  of  fuUre,  pour, 
in  comp.  effutire,  blab,  chatter,  lit.  pour  out  (of. 
fuUs,  a  water-pitcher, /M*iKs,^MW4Ks,  futile :  see 
futile),  <  ■/  *fu  (=  Or.  *xev  in  xhtv),  simpler 
form  of  •/  "fud  in.  fundere,  pp.  fusus,  pour :  see 
fownd^,  fuse,  and  cf .  confovmd,  confuse.  Of.  re- 
fute.2  1 .  To  prove  to  be  false,  defective,  or  in- 
valid ;  overthrow  by  evidence  or  stronger  argu- 
ment ;  refute :  as,  to  confute  arguments,  reason- 
ing, theory,  or  sophistry. 

We  need  not  labour  with  so  many  arguments  to  confute 
judicial  astrology.      Sir  T.  Brovme,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  18. 

It  [the  cistern]  is  elevated  above  the  ground  nine  yards 
on  the  South  side,  and  siK  on  the  North,  and  within  is  said 
to  be  of  an  unfathomable  deepness ;  but  ten  yards  of  hne 
confuted  that  opinion. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  51. 

3.  To  prove  (a  person)  to  be  wrong ;  convict 
of  error  by  argument  or  proof. 

Satan  stood 
.  .  .  confuted,  and  convinced 
Of  his  weak  arguing  and  fallacious  drift. 

Milton,  P.  K.,  iii.  3. 
Some,  that  have  been  zealously  of  the  mind  that  the 
devils  could  not  in  the  shapes  of  good  men  afflict  other 
men,  were  terribly  confuted  by  having  their  own  shapes, 
and  the  shapes  of  their  most  intimate  and  valued  friends, 
thus  abused.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  ii.  13. 

3t.  To  disable;  put  an  end  to;  stop.     [Rare.] 
Our  chief  doth  salute  thee. 
And  lest  the  cold  iron  should  chance  to  confute  thee, 
He  hath  sent  thee  grant-parole  by  me. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  4. 
=Syn.  Confute,  Refute.    See  refute. 
conftltet  (kon-fuf),  »•     [<  confute,  v.]    Confu- 
tation ;  opposing  argument. 

Bidiculous  and  false,  below  confute. 

Sir  1.  Broume,  VuIg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

[<  confute  + 


Confutation ;  dis- 


■ment;  =  It.  confutamento.Ji 
proof. 

An  opinion  held  by  some  of  the  best  among  reformed 
writers  without  scandal  or  confutement. 

Milton,  Tetrachordon. 


One  who  disproves  or 


of  rays  between  the  two  focal  lines  in  which  the  rays  are 
most  closely  brought  together— that  is,  the  section  which 
,  will,  in  the  absence  of  a  true  focus,  most  nearly  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  such  a  focus.  Tait.  =Syn.  1.  Derangement, 
jumble,  chaos,  turmoil.— 4.  Perplexity,  bewilderment,  dis- 
traction, mortification. 

confusional  (kon-fu'zhon-al),  a.     [<  confusion  confuter  (kon-fu'ter),  n. 
+  -al]    Relating  to  or  cliaracterized  by  con-  confutes.    Milton. 
fusion.     [Rare.]  COng.    A  pharmaceutical  abbreviation  of  con- 
confusive  (kon-fu'siv),  a.     l<  confuse  +  ^ve.  giws,  a  gallon  of  6  pints. 
Cf.  ML.  confusive,  adv.,  ignominiously.]    Hav-  congest,  »•  and  v.    An  obsolete  speUmg  ot  com- 
ing a  tendency  to  confuse ;  confused.  geei. 
A  confuHve  mutation  in  the  face  of  the  world.  COngC^t,  n.     [<  L.  congius :  see  congtus.^    A  gal- 
Bp.  Hail,  Hezekiah.  Ion  or  congius. 
When  lo !  ere  yet  I  gain'd  its  lofty  brow,  A  tonne  of  two  hundred  cangys  sufflse 
The  sound  of  dashing  fioods,  and  dashing  arms,  With  poundes  XII  of  pitohe,  and  more  or  lesse. 
And  neighing  steeds,  confusive  struck  mine  ear.  Palladius,  Husbondrie  (Ji.  Ji.  1.  o.J,  p.  loa. 
T.  Warton,  Eclogues,  iv.  coug^l  (k6n-zha'),  «•     [P-,  leave,  leave  to  de- 
COnfutable  (kon-fti'ta-bl),  a.    [=  Pg.  confutavel  part:  see  congee^.']   Leave ;  permission  or  leave 
=  lt.confutaUle;  s,s  confute  + -able.']    Capable  to  depart;  dismissal:  as,  the  ambassador  ro- 
ot being  confuted,  disproved,  or  overthrown;  eeived  his  congi:  same  as,  and  now  commonly 
capable  of  being  proved  false,  defective,  or  in-  ^ged  (as  distinctly  French)  in  place  of,  congee^. 
^*htt.  _  Cong^  d'appel,  in  civil  law,  leave  to  appeal.— Conge 


congee 

de  d^faut,  or  cong^-d^faut,  dismissal  by  default  or  neg- 
lect to  prosecute ;  nonsuit  for  default. — Cong^  d'6Ilre  or 
d'esUre  [F.,0F.  ;  formerly  without  accent  (so  also  in  E.), 
conge  d'elire,  peiinission  to  choose :  Hire,  OF.  eslire,  <  L, 
eligere,  elect,  choose  :  see  elect],  the  sovereign's  license  or 
permission  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  choose  a  bishop. 
Though  nominally  choosing  their  bishop,  yet  the  dean  and 
chapter  are  bound  to  elect,  within  a  certain  time,  such 
person  as  the  crown  shall  recommend,  on  pain  of  incur- 
ring the  penalties  of  a  prasmunire. 

In  the  hurry  of  his  [James's]  first  parliament  the  Act  of 
Mary  which  repealed  the  I.  Edw.  VI.  c.  2,  by  which  the 
cong^  d'eslire  and  the  independent  jurisdiction  were  abol- 
ished, was  itself  repealed. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  327. 
Cong62  (k6n-zha'),  n.  [F.,  a  particular  use  of 
conge^,  leave,  as  if  departure,  spring  of  the  col- 
umn from  its  base.  ]  In  arch. ,  same  as  apophyge. 
congeable  (kou'je-a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  congeable  (F. 
congeable),  permitted,  <  congeer,  congier,  give 
leave-:  see  congee^,  v.,  and  -able.]  In  law,  done 
with  permission;  lawful;  lawfully  done:  as, 
entry  congeable. 
congeal  (kon-jel'),  «•  [<  ME.  congelen,  <  OF.  con- 
geler,  F.  cbngeler  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  congelar  =  It. 
congelwre,  <  L.  congelare,  cause  to  freeze  toge- 
ther, <  com-,  togiether,  +  gelare,  freeze,  <  gelu, 
cold:  see  gelatin,  gelid,  jelly,  etc.,  and  chill^, 
cold,  cool.]  I.  trails.  1.  To  convert  from  a  fluid 
to  a  solid  state,  especially  through  loss  of 
heat,  as  water  in  freezing,  or  melted  metal  or 
wax  in  cooling;  freeze,  stiffen,  harden,  con- 
crete, or  clot. 

Lich  unto  slime  which  is  congeled. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  96. 
If  they  have  not  alwayB  a  stream  of  tears  at  command- 
ment, they  take  it  for  a  sign  of  a  heart  congealed  and  hard- 
ened iu  sin.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  6. 
[The  island  of  Sal]  hath  its  name  from  the  abundance  of 
salt  that  is  naturally  congealed  there,  the  whole  island 
being  full  of  large  salt  ponds.  Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1683. 
Thick  clouds  ascend — in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapoury  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congealed. 

Thomson,  Winter,  1.  226. 
3.  To  check  the  flow  of;  cause,  to  run  cold; 
thicken. 

Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blobd. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  ii. 

Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood  like  the  rivers. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

II.  intrans.  To  grow  hard,  stiff,  or  thick; 

pass  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  especially  as 

an  effect  of  cold ;  harden ;  freeze. 

Molten  lead  when  it  beginneth  to  congeal.  Bacon. 

When  water  congeals,  the  surface  of  the  ice  is  smooth 

and  level.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

congealable  (kon-jel'a-bl),  a.  [Formerly  con- 
gelable,  <  F.  congelabte  =  Sp.  congelable,  etc. ; 
as  congeal  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  con- 
gealed, or  of  being  converted  from  a  fluid  to  a 
solid  state. 

And  yet  this  hot  and  subtile  liquor  I  have  found  upon 
trial,  purposely  made,  to  be  more  easily  congealable  .  .  . 
by  cold  than  even  common  water.    Boyle,  Works,  II.  493. 

COngealableness  (kgn-jel'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  congealable.  Boyle. 
congealedness  (kgn-jel'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  congealed.  Dr.  H.  More. 
COngealment  (kon-jel'ment),  n.  [<  congeal  + 
-ment]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  congealing; 
congelation. — 3f.  That  whiehis  formed  by  con- 
gelation; a  concretion ;  a  clot. 

They  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  8. 

congeant,  «•    Same  as  conjoun.     Coles,  1717. 

congee^  (kon'-  or  kun'je),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  congie,  congy,  conge;  <  ME.  congie,  congey, 
leave,  departure,  <  OP.  congie,  congiet,  conget, 
later  conge,  mod.  P.  cong^  =  Pr.  conjat,  comjat 
=  It.  comiato  (It.  also  congedo,  <  OF.  conget), 
leave,  permission,  esp.  (like  B.  leave)  permission 
to  depart,  departure,  <  ML.  commeatus,  comiatus 
(also,  after  OP.,  congiatu^,  congedium,  eongedia, 
congeriitm,  congenium),  leave,  permission,  per- 
mission to  depart,  L.  commeatus,  conmeatus,  a 
leave  of  absence,  furlough,  also  lit.  a  going  to 
and  fro,  going  at  will,  hence  also  a  passage, 
transportation,  trip,  caravan,  provisions,  sup- 
plies, <  commeare,  conmeare,  pp.  commeatus,  con- 
meatus, go  to  and  fro,  go  and  come,  <  com-  + 
meare,  go,  pass  (at.  permeate).  The  word  congee, 
passing  out  of  vernacular  use,  became  later,  in 
the  spelling  conge,  more  immediately  associated 
with  the  mod.  P.,  and  is  now  commonly  ac- 
cented and  pronounced  as  P.  conge  (k6±-zha,') : 
see  cong^^.]  1.  Leave  to  depart ;  leave-taking; 
dismissal;  cong6. 
Clergye  to  Conscience  no  congeye  wolde  take, 
But  seide  ful  sobreliche  "  thow  shalt  se  the  tyme. 
Whan  thow  art  wery  for-walked  wilne  me  to  consaille." 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  202. 


congee 

They  courteous  conge  tooke,  and  forth  together  yode. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  1. 

It  is  his  co7i^«  to  the  people  of  Smyrna,  .  .  .  "Farewell 
in  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  remain  by  the  unity  of  God  and 
of  the  bishop."         Jer.  Taylor,  Worlis  (ed.  1836),  II.  234. 

After  this  the  regent  would  write  to  him  from  Brussels 
that  she  was  pleased  to  learn  from  her  hrotlier  that  he 
was  soon  to  give  him  his  coni/i.  Prescott. 

2.  An  act  of  respect  performed  by  persons  on 
separating  or  taMng  leave ;  hence,  a  customary 
act  of  reverence  or  civility  on  other  occasions ; 
a  bow  or  a  courtesy. 

And  with  a  lowly  cong4  to  the  ground, 
The  proudest  lords  salute  me  as  I  pass. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  v.  4. 

I  kiss  my  hand,  make  my  congee,  settle  my  countenance, 
and  thus  begin.  Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii.  1. 

congeal  (kon'-  or  kun'je),  v.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  congie,  congy,  conge;  <  ME.  congien,  con- 
geyen,  eongeien,  <  OP.  congeer,  congeher,  eun- 
geer,  congier,  congy er  (=Pr.  conjiar;  It.  conge- 
dare,  >  F.  congidier,  give  leave),  depart,  dis- 
miss ;  from  the  noun :  see  congee^,  n.  The  verb 
congee,  like  the  noun,  passing  out  of  vernacular 
use,  took  on  for  a  time  the  form  congi.']  I.t 
trans.  To  give  leave  or  command  to  depart; 
dismiss ;  take  leave  of. 
Excuse  the,  3if  tliow  canst ;  I  can  namore  seggen  [say]. 
For  Conscience,  acuseth  the,  to  congey  the  for  euere. 

Pkts  Plowman  (B),  iii.  173. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  take  leave  with  the  cus- 
tomary civilities. 

I  have  conge'd  with  the  duke.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 
2.  To  use  ceremonious  and  respectful  incliua- 
tions  of  the  body;  bow ;  salute. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  church  and  synagogue  kissing 
and  congeeing  in  awkward  postures  of  an  affected  civility. 

Lamb,  Ella. 

congee^  (kon'je),  ».  [Also  written  conjee, 
conje,  Jcongy,  repr.  Hind,  kdnji,  Pali  hanjikam, 
rice-water.]  1.  In  India,  rice-water  or  -gruel; 
water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled,  much  used 
in  the  diet  of  invalids. —  2.  Any  gruel  or  similar 
food  for  invalids. 

congee-house  (kon '  je -hous),  n.  In  India,  a 
temporary  regimental  lockup :  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  congee  is  the  principal  diet  of  the 
inmates. 

congee-'water  (kon'je-w&''''ter),  n.    Same  as 
congee^. 
Congee-water,  .  .  .  said  to  be  very  antidysenteric. 

W.  a.  Rwssell. 

congelablet  (kon-jel'a-bl),  a.  [<  P.  congelable  : 
see  oongealahVe.']  An  obsolete  form  of  con- 
gealable.     Arbuthnot. 

congelation  (kon-jf-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  conge- 
lation =  Pr.  congelacio  =  Sp.  congelacion  =  Pg. 
congelagao  =  It.  congelazione,  <  L.  congelaUo{n-), 
<  congelare.^T^.  congelatus,  congeal:  see  coti- 
geal.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  congealing; 
the  state  of  being  congealed;  the  process  of 
passing,  or  the  act  of  converting,  from  a  fluid 
to  a  solid  state ;  solidification ;  specifically,  the 
process  of  freezing  or  the  state  of  being  frozen. 

The  capillary  tubes  are  obstructed  either  by  outward 
compression  or  congelation  of  the  fluid. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

A  little  water,  fallen  into  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  under 
the  congelation  of  winter,  swells  till  it  bursts  the  thick 
and  strong  fibres.        Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

2.  That  which  is  or  has  been  congealed  or  so- 
lidified ;  a  concretion ;  a  coagulation. 

Near  them  little  plates  of  sugar  plumbs,  disposed  like 
so  many  heaps  of  hailstones,  with  a  multitude  of  congela- 
tions in  jellies  of  various  colours.  Tatler,  No.  148. 

congelatwet  (kou-je'la-tiv),  a.  [=  P.  eong6la- 
lij'  =  Sp.  Pg.  congelaiivo,  <  L.  as  if  *cong'elaU- 
vus,  <  congelatus,  pp.  of  congelare,  congeal :  see 
congeal  and  -ive.']  Having  the  power  to  con- 
geal.    Coles,  1717. 

congeminationt  (kon-jem-i-na'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
congemination  =  Pg.  congeminagao,  <  L.  con- 
gemmatio(n-),  a  doubling,  <  congeminare,  pp. 
congeminatus,  redouble,  <  com-,  together,  4-  ge- 
minare,  double :  see  gemination.']  The  act  of 
doubling.     Cotgrare. 

congener  (kon'jf-ner),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  con- 
genire  =  Sp.  coiigt'nere  =  Pg.  It.  congenere,  <  L. 
congener,  of  the  same  race,  <  com-,  together,  + 
genus  (gener-),  race,  genus :  see  genus.]  I.  a.  Of 
the  same  genus  or  kind;  congeneric.    [Rare.] 

To  be  strictly  convener  as  well  with  the  African  Corono- 
carpi  as  with  a  number  of  American,  chiefly  Brazilian, 
plants.  Q.  Bentham,  Notes  on  Compositse. 

II.  n.  A  thing  of  the  same  kind  as,  or  near- 
ly allied  to,  another ;  specifically,  in  bat.  and 
zool.,  a,  plant  or  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  as  another  or  to  one  nearly  allied. 
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Might  not  canary  birds  be  naturalized  to  this  climate, 
provided  theh  eggs  were  put  in  the  spring  into  the  nests 
of  some  of  their  congeners^  as  goldflinches,  gi-eenfinches, 
&.C.  V  Gilbert  )Vhite,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne,  xii. 

Like  its  congeners,  the  garden-warbler  and  the  white- 
throat,  it  [the  black-capped  warbler]  sings  with  great  em- 
phasis and  strength.  The  Century,  XXVII.  782. 

congeneracy  (kon-jen'e-ra-si),  n.  [<  congener 
+  -acy.]  Siinilarity  of  nature ;  the  fact  of  be- 
longing to  the  same  kind  or  genus.     [Rare.] 

They  are  ranged  neither  according  to  the  merit,  nor  the 
congeneracy,  of  their  conditions. 

Itr.  H.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  172. 

congeneratedt  (kon-jen'e-ra-ted),  a.  [<  con-  + 
generate  +  -ed^.]     Begotten  together.     Bailey. 

congeneric,  congenerical  (kon-jf-ner'ik,  -i- 
kal),  a.  [=  Sp.  congen6rico ;  as  congener  +  -ic, 
-i'cal.  Cf.  generic]  Being  of  the  same  kind; 
specifically,  in  hot.  and  zool.,  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  or  nearly  allied ;  being  congeners. 

In  the  stork  and  congeneric  birds. 

Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.,  I.  288. 

congenerous  (kon-jen'e-rus),  a.     [As  congener 
+  -ous.    Cf .  generous.]  "  1 .  Of  the  same  kind  or 
nature;  allied  in  origin  or  cause. 
Bodies  of  a  congenerous  nature. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 
Apoplexies  and  other  congenerous  diseases. 

Arbuthnot,  Effects  of  Air. 

2.  In  bot.  and  zool.,  same  as  congeneric. — 3.  In 
anat.,  having  the  same  physiological  action; 
functioning  together :  applied  to  muscles  which 
concur  in  the  same  action.     [Rare.] 

COngenerousnesst  (kon-jen'e-rus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  be- 
longing to  the  same  class. 

Persuasive  arguments,  whose  force  and  strength  must 
lye  in  their  congenerousness  and  suitableness  with  the 
ancient  ideas  and  inscriptions  of  truth  upon  our  souls. 

Hallywell,  Melampronoea  (1677),  p.  84. 

congenetic  (kon-je-net'ik),  a.  [=  Sp.  congSnito, 
etc. ;  as  con-  +  genetic.]  JProduced  at  the  same 
time  or  by  the  same  cause ;  alike  in  origin. 

The  carboniferous  surface  presents  a  .  .  .  slight  slope 
from  south  to  north ;  and  the  strata  are  traversed  by  a 
series  of  faults  and  congenetic  monoclinal  flexures,  run- 
ning in  north  and  south  courses.  Science,  III.  327. 

congenial  (kon-je'nial),  a.  [=  P.  congMal  = 
Sp.  Pg.  congenial,  <  L.  com-,  together,  -f-  genia- 
lis,  genial :  see  genial.  Cf .  congeneric  and  cori- 
genious.]  1.  Partaking  of  the  same  nature  or 
natural  characteristics ;  kindred;  like. 

To  know  God  we  must  have  within  ourselves  something 
congenial  to  Him.  Chaaning,  Perfect  Life,  p.  21. 

Hence — 2.  Suited  or  adapted  in  character  or 
feeling ;  pleasing  or  agreeable ;  harmonious ; 
sympathetic ;  companionable. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts,  we  came 
And  met  congenial.       Pope,  To  Mr.  Jei*vas,  1.  14. 
Such  as  have  a  knowledge  of  the  town  may  easily  class 
themselves  with  tempers  congenial  to  their  own. 

Goldsmith,  Clubs. 
The  natural  and  congenial  conversations  of  men  of  let- 
ters and  of  artists  nmst  ...  be  those  which  are  associ- 
ated with  their  pursuits.      7.  D'Israeli,  Lit.  Char.,  p.  147. 

3.  Naturally  suited  or  adapted;  having  fitness 
or  correspondence;  agreeable;  pleasing:  as, 
congenial  work. 

Nor  is  the  idea  of  any  secondary  machinery,  like  that  of 
a  solid  vault,  at  all  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  Scripture 
treatment  of  nature,  which  refers  all  things  directly  to 
the  will  of  God.  Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  55. 
=  Syn.  Pleasing,  AgreeaMe,  eUi.    See  pleasant. 

congeniality  (kon-je-ni-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  Pg.  con- 
genialidade ;  as'congenial  4-  -ity.]  The  state  of 
being  congenial,  (a)  Participation  of  tlie  same  na- 
ture ;  natural  aftinity. 

For  grafts  of  old  wood  to  take,  there  must  be  a  wonder- 
ful congeniality  between  the  trees. 

Whately,  Bacon's  Essay  on  Friendship. 
(6)  Correspondence ;  suitableness ;  agreeableness. 

Painters  and  poets  have  always  had  a  kind  of  conge- 
niality. Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture. 
If  congeniality  of  tastes  could  have  raade  a  marriage 
happy,  that  union  should  have  been  thrice  blessed. 

Motley. 

COngenialize  (kgn-je'nial-iz),  V.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  congenialized,  ppr.  congenializing .  [<  conge- 
nial +  -ize.]    To  make  congenial.    Eclectic  Bev. 

congenially  (kpn-je'nial-i),  adv.  In  a  conge- 
nial maimer. 

congenialness  (kon-je'nial-nes),  n.  Same  as 
congeniality.     [Rare.] 

congenioust  (kgn-je'nyus),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L.  com-, 
together,  -t-  genius,  genius,  for  genus  (gener-), 
kind :  see  genus.  Cf .  It.  congeneo,  cognate,  and 
see  congenial,  congeneric]  Of  the  same  kind ; 
congeneric. 

In  the  blood  thus  drop'd  there  remains  a  spirit  of  life 
congenious  to  that  in  the  body. 

Hales,  Golden  Eemains,  p.  288. 


conger-eel 

congenital  (kon-jen'i-tal),  a.  [=  F.  congenital; 
as  congenite  -h  -al.]  Produced  or  existing  at 
birth;  innate;  native:  as,  congenital  disease; 
congenital  deformity. 

While  in  each  individual  certain  changes  in  the  pro- 
portion of  parts  may  be  caused  by  variations  of  function 
the  congenital  structure  of  each  individual  puts  a  limit  to 
the  modiflahility  of  every  part. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  87. 

One  who  is  horn  with  such  congenital  Incapacity  that 
nothing  can  make  a  gentleman  of  him. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  ix. 

congenitally  (kon-jen'i-tal-i),  adv.  In  a  con- 
genital manner ;  from  birth. 

congenitet  (kon-jen'it),  a.  [=  Sp.  conginito  = 
Pg.  It.  congenito,  produced  together,  of  similar 
nature,  <  L.  co«firere«i«s,  born  together  with,  oon- 
genital,<  com-,  together,  -I-  genitus,  pp.  otgignere, 
bear,  produce :  see  genital,  and  cf.  congenital.] 
Existing  or  implanted  at  birth ;  connate;  con- 
genital. 

Many  conclusions  of  moral  and  intellectual  trutlis  seem 
...  to  be  congenite  with  us. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Manltind. 
But  suppose  that  we  were  born  with  these  corhgenite  an- 
ticipations, and  that  they  take  root  in  our  veiy  faculties. 
Bp.  Pa/rker,  Flatonick  Philos.,  p.  69. 

congeniture  (kgn-jen'i-tur),  n.  [<  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, -I-  geniiura,  birth:  see  genitv/re.]  The 
birth  of  things  at  the  same  time.    BaAley. 

congeont,  ».    Same  as  conjoun.    Minsheu. 

congerl  (kong'g6r),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cun- 
ger,  cungar;  <  L.  conger,  also  congrus,  ganger, 

<  Gr.  ydyypog,  a  conger.]     1.  The  conger-eel. 

The  Conger  is  a  se  flsshe  f  acioned  like  an  ele,  but  they 
be  moche  greter  in  quantyte, 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  233. 
Drown'd,  drown'd  at  sea,  man :  by  the  next  fresh  conger 
That  comes,  we  shall  hear  more. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  3, 

2.  leap.]  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817).]  A  genus  of 
fishes,  of  which  the  conger-eel  is  the  type,  ex- 
emplifying the  family  Congridm.  See  cut  under 
conger-eel. 

conger^  (kong'gSr),  n.  [Formerly  also  eongre; 
now  also  appar.  in  pi.  congers  as  sing. ;  appar. 
a  slang  use  of  conger'^,  with  an  allusion  to  its 
voracity;  otherwise  connected  with  congrue, 
congruous.]    See  the  extracts. 

Congre,  confer  (of  congruere,  L.,  to  agree  together),  a 
society  of  booksellers  who  have  a  joint  stock  in  trade  or 
agree  to  print  books  in  copartnership.  Bailey,  1733. 

In  American  slang  it  [congers]  indicates,  according  to 
the  same  writer  [Mr.  A.  Hall],  a  company  of  pubhshers  who 
keep  all  the  advantages  to  themselves  in  a  particular  boolL 
and  shut  out  their  brethren  of  the  trade  from  such.  It 
has  been  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense  in  this  country 
for  a  long  period,  as  all  students  of  the  literary  history  of 
the  last  century  know.  The  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Wells's 
"  Antient  and  Modern  Geography"  was  published  by  an 
association  of  booksellers  who,  about  1719,  entered  into 
an  especial  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  printing  some 
expensive  works,  and  styled  themselves  "The  Printing 
Conger."  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  366. 

conger*^  (kong'ger),  n.  [Perhaps  an  abbr.  and 
corruption  of  OP.  cocombre,  mod.  P.  eoneombre 
=  Pr.  cogombre,  a  cucumber:  see  cucumber.] 
A  local  English  (Lincolnshire)  name  of  the  cu- 
cumber. 

conger-doust  (kong'ger-doust),  n.    [E.  dial., 

<  conger^  +  doust,  dial,  form  of  dust,  powder.] 
A  local  English  name  of  the  dried  conger-eel. 
The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  used  to  employ  the  dried 
congers,  after  they  had  been  ground  into  a  powder,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  relish  to  their  soup.  Day,  Fishes  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  II.  263. 

conger ee  (kong-g6r-e'),  »■  [Corrupted  from 
conger-eel.]    Same  as  conger-eel,  2. 

conger-eel  (kong'ger-el'),  ».  1-  The  sea-eel. 
Conger  vulgaris  or  Leptocephalus  conger,  alarge 
voracious  species  of  eel,  sometimes  growing  to 
the  length  of  10  feet  and  weighing  100  pounds. 


Conger,  or  Sea-eel  {Lefitocefihallts  conger). 

Its  color  is  pale-brown  above  and  grayish-white  below.  In 
some  jilaces  along  the  European  coast  it  is  common,  being 
most  usually  found  in  rocky  places.  Along  the  Amenoan 
coast,  however,  it  is  not  often  caught,  and  it  is  ratner 
rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  markets. 
2.  In  CaUfomia,  Sidera  mordax,  an  eel  of  the 
taroilj  Murcenidcs,  related  to  the  common  moray 
of  England.  Also  called  congeree. — 3.  Along 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  Zomoes 
anguillaris,  a  fish  of  the  family  Zoareidw  or 
Lycodidee.  Also  called  congo,  lamper-eel,  Ung, 
and  mutton-fish. 


congeriate 

congeriatet  (kon-je'ri-at),  v.  f.  [<  congeries  + 
-ateK']    To  pile  up;  heap  together.    Coles,  1717. 

congeries  (kon-je'ri-ez),  n.  sing,  or  pi.  [=  F. 
congMe  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eongerie,  <  L.  congeries, 
what  is  brought  together,  a  pile,  <  congerere, 
bring  together,  collect:  see  congest.']  A  collec- 
tion of  several  particles  or  bodies  in  one  mass 
or  aggregate ;  an  assemblage  or  accinmilatiou 
of  thmgs;  a  combination;  an  aggregation;  a 
heap. 

The  air  is  nothing  but  a  congeries  or  heap  o{  small  .  .  . 
flexible  particles  of  several  si^es.   .  Boyle. 

The  congeries  of  land  and  water,  or  our  globe. 

Cook,  Voyages,  VI.  iii.  9. 

The  system  to  which  our  sun  belongs  he  [Herschel]  de- 
scribed as  "  a  very  extensive  branching  congeries  of  many 
millions  of  stars. "  .4.  M.  Gierke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent. ,  p.  29. 

congeroid  (kong'gfer-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  conger^ 
+  -Old.  Cf.  eongroid.]  Same  as  congroid.  ^ir 
J.  Mchardson. 

congest  (kon-jesf),  V.  t.  [<  L.  congestus,  pp. 
of  congerere,  bring  together,  heap  up,  <  com^, 
together,  +  gerere,  bring,  carry:  see  gest,  jest, 
and  cf .  digest,  suggest.]  If.  To  collect  or  gather 
into  a  mass  or  aggregate ;  heap  together.    See 


In  which  place  is  congested  the  whole  sum  of  all  those 
heads  which  before  I  have  collected. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  263. 

Calumnies  .  .  .  congested  .  .  .  upon  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Bp.  Mountagu. 

Many  goodly  buildings,  and  from  all  parts  congested  an- 
tiquities, wherewith  this  soveraign  City  was  in  times  past 
so  adorned.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  27. 

2.  In  med.,  to  cause  an  unnatural  accumulation 
of  blood  in :  as,  the  lungs  may  be  congested  by 
cold. 
congested  (kon-jes'ted), j).  a.  [<  congest  +  -ed!^.] 

1.  Crowded;  thronged;  affected  by  excessive 
accumulation. 

I  wish  that  I  could  transplant  some  of  our  poor  people 
from  the  congested  districts  of  Ireland  to  similar  comfort 
and  content.  Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  178. 

Stokes  has  shown  that,  if  a  vibrating  system  which  ia 
incapable  of  propagating  waves  of  short  period  be  acted 
upon  by  such  waves,  there  occurs  a  sort  of  compromise, 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  system  acted  on  are  thrown  into 
a  species  of  congested  oscillation.  Tait,  Light,  §  201. 

2.  In  med.,  containing  an  unnatural  accumu- 
lation of  blood;  affected  with  congestion:  as,  a 
congested  liver. 

If  the  smaller  veins  and  arteries  are  conspicuously  and 
brightly  injected,  the  part  may  be  described  simply  a^  con- 
gested. Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  256. 

Congestiblet  (kon-jes'ti-bl),  a.  [<  congest  + 
-ibte.]  Capable  of  being  collected  into  a  mass. 
Bailey. 

congestion  (kon-jes'chon),  n.  [=!'.  Sp.  con- 
gesUon  =  Pg.'congestao  "=  It.  congestions  =  D. 
eongestie  =  Gr.  congestion  =  Dan.  Sw.  Tconges- 
tion,  <  L.  congestio{n-),  a  heaping  up,  <  con- 
gerere, pp.  congestus,  bring  together :  see  con- 
gest.] If.  The  act  of  gathering  or  heaping  to- 
gether or  forming  a  mass ;  an  aggregation. 

The  church-yards  (tho'  some  of  them  large  enough)  were 
filled  up  with  earth,  or  rather  the  congestion  of  dead  bodys 
one  upon  another  for  want  of  earth. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  17, 1671. 
Congestion  of  sand,  earth,  and  such  stuff  as  we  now  see 
hills  strangely  fraughted  with. 

Selden,  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

2.  An  excessive  accumulation ;  an  overcrowded 
condition;  specifically,  in  med.,  an  unnatural 
accumulation  of  blood  in  an  organ  or  part ;  hy- 
peremia: as,  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  of  the 
brain. 

congestive  (kon-jes'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  congestif;  as 
congest  +  -we.]  Pertaining  to  congestion ;  in- 
dicating an  unnatural  accumulation  of  blood, 
etc.,  in  some  part  of  the  body :  as,  a  congestive 
chill. 

congeyt,  congeyet,  n.  and  v.    Obsolete  forms  of 


congiary  (kon'ji-a-ri),  n. ;  pi.  congiaries  (-riz). 
[<li.  congiarium,  prop.  neut.  of  congiariws,  adj., 
holding  a  eongius,  <  congius,  a  Roman  measure 
of  capacity:  see  congius.]  1.  A  largess  or  dis- 
tribution of  com,  oil,  or  wine,  or,  in  later  times, 
of  money,  among  the  people  or  soldiery  of  an- 
cient Rome. 

Many  congiaries  and  largesses  which  he  had  given 
amongst  them.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  980. 

8.  A  coin  struck  in  commemoration  of  such  a 

distribution. 

congiet,  n.  and  v.   An  obsolete  form  of  congeel. 
Congii,  n.    Plural  of  congius. 
congiount,  n.    See  conjoun. 
congius  (kon'ji-us),  n.;  pi.  congii  (-i).   [L.]    1. 

A  measure  of  capacity  among  the  ancient  Eo- 
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mans,  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora.  The  stand- 
ard congius  of  Vespasian  is  extant  in  good  preservation. 
It  contams  3.377  liters,  or  0.892  of  a  United  States  (old 
wme)  gallon.  Yet  most  authorities,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
suppose  a  mistake  to  have  been  made  in  the  construction 
2  „-,.?**"'**'■'*'  *"*  *•>*'  it  ought  to  have  contained  only 
3.27o  liters,  or  0.865  of  a  United  States  gallon.  It  has  also 
been  mamtamed  that  the  construction  of  this  standard 
marked  an  increase  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  Eoman  measures 
of  capacity. 

2.  hiphar.,  a  gallon. 
conglaciatet  (kon-gla'shi-at),  V.  i.  [<  L.  con- 
glaciatus,  pp.  of  conglaoiare,  turn  to  ice,  freeze 
up,  <  com-,  together,  +  gladare,  freeze,  <  gla- 
des, ice:  see  gladal.]  To  turn  to  ice;  con- 
geal; freeze. 

No  other  doth  properly  conglaciate  but  water. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

conglaciationt  (kon-gla-shi-a'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  eonglaciation  =  Pg.  conglaciagao,  <  L.  as  if 
*conglaciatio{n-),  <  congladare,  pp.  congladatus, 
freeze  up:  see  congladate.]    Congelation. 

It  [a  crystal]  was  a  subject  very  unapt  for  proper  eon- 
glaciation. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

conglobate  (kon-glo'bat  or  kou'glo-bat),  v. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  conglobated,  ppr.  conglobating.  [< 
L.  conglobatus,  pp.  of  conglobareQ'E.  conglobe), 
gather  into  a  ball,  <  com-,  together,  -1-  globare, 
make  round,  <  globus,  a  ball:  see  globe.]  I. 
trans.  To  collect  or  form  into  a  ball;  combine 
into  one  mass,  especially  a  spherical  mass. 
[Bare.] 

Matter  .  .  .  conglobated  before  its  diffusion. 

Johnson,  Review  of  Four  Letters  from  Newton. 
A  "sweat"  distilled  from  his  sacred  body  as  great  and 
conglobated  "  as  drops  of  blood." 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  291. 
A  mountain  brook,  .  .  . 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved, 
Numerous  as  stars.      Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iii. 

II,  intrans.  To  assume  a  round  or  roundish 
form ;  become  united  in  one  round  mass. 

This  may  after  conglobate  into  the  form  of  an  egg. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  7. 

conglobate  (kon-glo'bat),  o.  [<  L.  conglobatus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Formed  or  gathered  into  a 
ball  or  a  small  spherical  body ;  combined  into 
one  mass. 

Heaven's  gifts,  which  do  like  falling  stars  appear 
Scatter'd  in  others,  all,  as  in  their  sphere. 
Were  flx'd,  conglobate  in  his  soul. 

I>ryden,  Death  of  Lord  Hastings,  1.  35. 

Conglobate  gland.  See  gland.—  Conglobate  inflores- 
cence, a  globular  head  of  nearly  sessile  flowers. 
conglobately  (kon-glo'bat-U),  adv.    In  a  round 

or  roundish  form. 
conglobation  (kon-glo-ba'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
globation  =  Sp.  conglbbadon  =  Pg.  conglobaqSo 
=  It.  conglobazione,  <  L.  cmiglobatio{n-),  <  con^ 
globare,  pp.  eonglobatios,  gather  into  a  ball :  see 
conglobate,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  forming  or  gath- 
ering into  a  ball. —  2.  A  round  body ;  a  spheri- 
cal formation. 

In  this  spawn  are  discerned  many  specks,  or  little  con- 
globations.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

conglobe  (kon-glob'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
globed,  ppr.  conglobing.  [=  F.  conglober  =  Sp. 
Pg.  conglobar  =  It.  conglobare,  <  L.  conglobare, 
gather  into  a  ball:  see  conglobate,  v.]  I.  trans. 
To  gather  into  a  ball ;  collect  into  a  round  mass. 
[Rare.] 

Then  founded,  then  conglobed 
Like  things  to  like.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  239. 

II,  intrans.  To  collect  and  become  spherical; 
gather  in  a  round  mass. 
Drops  on  dust  conglobing.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  292. 

Tho'  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my  eye. 
Let  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal. 

Burns,  To  Mr.  William  Tytler. 

conglobulate  (kon-glob'u-lat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  conglobiilated,  ppr.  conglobulating.  [<  L. 
com-,  together,  +  globulus,  a  globule,  dim.  of 
globus,  a  ball :  see  globe,  and  cf .  conglobate,  v.] 
To  gather  into  a  small  round  mass  or  globule. 
[Rare.] 

A  number  of  them  [swallows]  conglobulate  together,  by 
flying  round  and  round,  and  then  all  in  a  heap  throw 
themselves  under  water.  Johnson,  in  Boswell,  lix. 

conglomerate  (kon-glom'e-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  conglomerated,  ppr.  conglomerating.  [<  L. 
conglomerate,  pp.  of  conglomerare  (>  It.  con- 
glomerare  =  Sp.  Pg.  eonglomerar  =  F.  conglomi- 
rer),  roll  together,  wind  up,  heap  together,  < 
com-,  together,  +  glomerare,  gather  into  a  ball, 
<  glomus  (glomer-),  a  ball,  a  clue :  see  glomer- 
ate.] 1 .  To  gather  into  a  ball  or  round  body ; 
coUeet  into  a  round  mass. 

ThesUkworm  .  .  .  cons'Jom^rah'n^  her  both  funeral  and 
natal  clue.      Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ill.  13. 


Conglomerate,  polished  surface. 


conglutinate 

2.  To  bring  together  into  a  mass  or  heap ;  col- 
lect and  form  into  a  whole,  without  regard  to 
congruity  or  homogeneity ;  form  a  conglomera- 
tion of. 

conglomerate  (kon-glom'e-rat),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  conglom^rat,  n'.,  =  Sp.Pg.  conglomerado  = 
It.  conglomerate,  y.  a.,  <  L.  conglomeratus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  1.  Gathered  into  a  ball 
or  round  body ;  collected  or  clustered  together. 

The  beams  of  light  when  they  are  multiplied  and  con- 
glomerate generate  heat.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  In  bot.,  densely  clustered. — 3.  In  entom., 
gathered  irregularly  in  one  or  more  spots,  in- 
stead of  being  distributed  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face: said  of  hairs,  punctures,  dots,  etc. — 4. 
Composed  of  heterogeneous  or  incongruous 
materials ;  conglomerated. 

The  romantic  Gothic  era,  whose  genius  was  conglomer- 
ate of  old  and  new.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  10. 

Conglomerate  gland.  See  gland.  —  Conglomerate 
rock,  in  geol.,  same  as  II.,  1. 
II,  n.  1 .  In  geol. ,  a  rock  made  up  of  the  round- 
ed and  wa- 
ter-worn de- 
bris of  pre- 
viously exist- 
ing rocks, 
consisting,  at 
least  in  part, 
of  fragments 
large  enough 
to  be  call- 
ed pebbles. 
Also  called 
conglomerate 
rock. — 3.  Anything  composed  of  heterogene- 
ous or  incongruous  materials. 

Why  should  they  not  turn  Birmingham  into  a  London 
of  the  Midlands— a  small  London  certainly,  but  unlike 
the  mechanical  conglomerate  of  great  London — an  organ- 
ism with  a  life  of  its  own,  and  a  life  to  be  proud  of? 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  236. 

conglomeratic  (kon-glom-e-rat'ik),  a.  [<  F. 
conglomSratique,  (.' conglorriirat :  see  conglomer- 
ate, a.,  ani-ic.]    S&me  a,s  conglomeritie.    Geikie. 

conglomeration  (kon-glom-e-ra'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  conglomeration  =  Sp.  conglomer'acion  =  Pg. 
conglomeragSo,  <  LL.  eonglomeraUo{n-),  <  L.  con- 
glomerare, pp.  comglomeratus,  roll  together:  see 
conglomerate,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  gathering  into 
a  ball  or  mass ;  the  state  of  being  thus  gath- 
ered; collection;  accumulation. 

The  multiplication  and  conglomeration  of  sounds. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  That  which  is  conglomerated  or  collected 
into  a  mass ;  a  mixed  or  incongruous  mass  of 
any  form ;  a  mixture. 

conglomeritic  (kon-glom-e-rit'ik),  a.  [<  con- 
glomerate (with  altered  term. ;  cf.  granitic)  + 
-ic]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
conglomerate. —  2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
the  process  of  conglomeration ;  formed  by  con- 
glomeration. 

The  lodes  .  .  .  course  E.  and  W.  through  greenstone 
and  conglomeritic  rock.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  288. 

Also  conglomeratic. 

conglutin,  conglutine  (kgn-gl6'tin),  n.  [<  L. 
oom^,  together,  +  gluten,  glue,  +  4n^,  -ine'^.] 
A  vegetable  albuminoid  contained  in  almonds, 
maize,  and  possibly  other  seeds,  in  properties  it 
closely  resembles  animal  casein.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  water  containing  basic 
phosphates.  The  solution  is  coagulated  by  acids,  but  not 
by  heat. 

conglutinant  (kon-glo'ti-nant),  a.  and  n.  [< 
P.  conglutinant,  ppr.  of  conglutiner,  glue  to- 
gether :  see  conglutinate,  v.]  I,  a.  Gluing ; 
uniting;  causing  to  adhere.    Bacon. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  or  medicinal  application 
that  promotes  the  healing  of  wounds  by  ad- 
hesion. 

conglutinate  (kon-gl6'ti-nat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
conglutinated,  ppr.  conglutinatirig.  [<  L.  con- 
glutinatus,  pp.  of  conglutinare  (>  It.  conglutinare 
=  Sp.  Pg.  conglutinar  =  F.  conglutiner),  glue 
together,  <  com-,  together,  +  gluUnare,  glue,  < 
gluten  {glutin-),  glue:  see  gluten,  glue.]  I. 
ti-ans.  To  glue  together ;  unite  by  some  gluti- 
nous or  tenacious  substance ;  reunite  by  adhe- 
sion; cement. 

In  many  the  bones  .  .  .  have  had  their  broken  parts 
conglutinated  within  three  or  four  days. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  195. 

II.  intrans.  To  adhere ;  coalesce ;  become 
united  by  the  intervention  of  some  glutinous 
substance. 

When  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  blood  vessels, 
these  plaques  have  a  tendency  to  conglutinate,  forming 
the  granule  masses  of  Schultze.  Science,  VII.  32(1 


conglutlnate 

COnglutinate  (kon-glS'ti-nat),  a.  [<  L.  conglu- 
tinatiis,  pp.:  see  me  verb.]  Glued  together; 
specifically,  in  hot.,  united  by  some  adhesive 
substance,  but  not  organically  united:  as,  con- 
glutinate  organs. 

COBglutination  (kon-gl6-ti-na'shon),  n.  [=F. 
conglutination  =  Sp.  conglutinaeion  =  Pg.  con- 
glutinagSo  =  It.  coiiglutinazione,  <  L.  conglutina- 
tio{n-),  <  conglutinare,  pp.  conglutittatus,  glue 
together :  see  eonglutinate,  «.]  The  act  of  glu- 
ing together;  a  joining  or  causing  to  cohere  by 
means  of  some  tenacious  substance  ;  hence,  in 
general,  adhesive  union;  coalescence. 

There  goes  to  it  six  hundred  several  simples,  besides 
some  quantity  of  human  fat,  for  the  conglutination. 

B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  ii.  1. 
Conglutination  of  parts  separated  by  a  wound. 

Arhuthnot,  Aliments. 

conglutinative  (kgn-glo'ti-na-tiv),  a.  [=  p. 
conglutinaUf=:  Sp.  Pg.  It.  conglutinaUvo  ;  as  eon- 
glutinate +  -iw.]  Having.the  power  of  uniting 
by  conglutination. 

COnglutinator  (kgn-glS'ti-na-tor),  n.  [<  eon- 
glutinate +  -or.y  That  which"  has  the  power 
of  oonglutinating ;  specifically,  something  that 
promotes  the  closing  of  wounds.    Woodward. 

conglutine,  n.    See  conglutin. 

conglutinous  (kgu-glo'ti-nus),  a.  [=  P.  con- 
glutineux  =  Sp.  Pg.  conglutinoso,  <  LL.  eongluti- 
nosus,  <  L.  eom-  +  glutinosus:  see  glutinous,  and 
ef.  eonglutinate.]    Conglutinant;  tenacious. 

conglutinously  (kon-glo'ti-nus-li),  adv.  In  a 
conglutinant  manner ;  tenaciously. 

The  matter  of  it  hangeth  so  conglutinously  together, 
that  the  repulse  divides  it  not. 

Swan,  Speculum  Mundi,  p.  87. 

congo'^  (kong'go),  n.     Same  as  eongo-eel. 

CongO^  (kong'go),  n. ;  pi.  Congos  or  Congees 
(-goz).  1 .  A  member  of  the  race  of  negroes  in- 
digenous to  Congo,  a  country  of  western  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  river 
Congo. 

The  most  numerous  sort  of  negro  in  the  colonies,  the 
CoTigoes  and  Franc-Congoes,  and,  though  Serpent-worship- 
ers, yet  the  gentlest  and  kindliest  natures  that  came  from 
Africa.  G.  W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXI.  622. 

2.   \l.  c]     [Cuban  congo.'\    A  Mnd  of  African 
dance.    See  the  extracts. 

Except  the  minuet,  which  was  introduced  only  to  teach 
us  the  graces,  and  the  Congo,  which  was  only  to  chase  away 
the  solemnities  of  the  minuet,  it  was  all  a  jovial,  heart- 
stirring,  foot-stirring  amusement.    Georgia  Scenes,  p.  119. 

The  latter  [dance],  called  Congo  also  in  Cayenne,  Chica 
in  San  Domingo,  and  in  the  Windward  Islands  confused 
under  one  name  with  the  Calinda,  was  a  kind  of  Fandango, 
they  say,  in  which  the  Madras  kerchief  held  by  its  tip- 
ends  played  a  graceful  part. 

0.  W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXI.  627. 

COngO-eel  (kong'go-el'),  n.  [Corrupted  from 
conger-eel.']  In  the  southern  United  States,  an 
amphibian  of  the  family  Sirenidce,  Siren  lacer- 
tina.    See  Siren. 

Congo  pea,  red,  snake.    See  pea,  red,  snake. 

congou  (kong'go),  n.  [The  Amoy  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Chinese  kung-fu,  labor:  so  called 
from  the  labor  necessary  for  its  production.] 
A  grade  of  black  tea  produced  in  China,  being 
the  third  picking  during  the  season. 

A  few  presents  now  and  then  —  china,  shawls,  cvngou 
tea,  avadavats,  and  Indian  crackers — little  more,  believe 
me.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  1. 

congratulable  (kon-grat'u-la-bl),  a.  [<  L. 
eongratula-ri,  congratulate  (see  congratulate), 
+  -6fe.]  Capable  or  worthy  of  being  congratu- 
lated.   Lamb.     [Bare.] 

COngratulant  (kon-grat'u-lant),  a.  [=  F.  cori^ 
gratulant  =  Sp.  I'g.  \t!  corigratulante,  <  L.  con- 
gratulan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  congratulari,  congratu- 
late :  see  congratulate.]  Congratulating ;  ex- 
pressing congratulation. 

Forth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers, 
Saised  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 
Congratvlant  approach'd  him.      Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  458. 

congratulate  (kon-grat'u-lat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
congratulated,  ppr.  congratulating.  [<  L.  con- 
gratulatm,  pp.  of  congratulari  (>It.  congratulare 
=  Sp.  Pg.  congratular  =  P.  congratuler),  wish 
joy,  <  com^,  together,  +  gratulari,  wish  joy: 
see  gratulate.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  address  with 
expressions  of  sympathetic  pleasure;  compli- 
ment or  felicitate  upon  an  event  deemed  hap- 
py ;  wish  joy  to :  with  on  or  upon  before  the  sub- 
ject of  congratulation :  as,  to  congratulate  a  man 
on  the  birth  of  a  son ;  to  congratulate  the  nation. 
on  the  restoration  of  peace. 

He  sent  Hadoram  liis  son  to  king  David  ...  to  con- 
gratulate htm  because  he  had  fought  against  Hadarezer 
and  smitten  him.  1  Chron.  xviii.  10. 

It  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and  affection  to  con- 
gratulate the  princess  at  her  pavilion,   Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1, 
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St.  To  welcome ;  hail  with  expressions  of  plea- 
sure; salute. 

Give  me  leave  to  congratvXate  your  happy  Return  from 
the  Levant.  Howell,  tetters,  I.  v.  30. 

Henry  Vane,  Esq.,  before  mentioned,  was  chosen  gov- 
ernour ;  and,  because  he  was  son  and  heir  to  a  privy 
counsellor  in  England,  the  ships  congratulated  his  elec- 
tion with  a  voUey  of  great  shot. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  222. 

To  congratulate  one's  self,  to  have  a  lively  sense  of 
one's  good  fortune  in  some  particular;  rejoice  or  exult 
over  some  favorable  fact  or  circumstance.  =  Syn.  Congratu- 
late, Felicitate.    See  congratulation. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  express  or  feel  sympathetic 
gratification :  followed  by  with  or,  formerly,  to. 

He  .  .  .  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  dated 
October  4th,  desiring  him  to  afford  "the  easiest  means, 
that  I  may  with  least  weariness  come  to  congratulate  unth 
you." 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  283,  note. 

I  cannot  but  congratidate  with  my  country,  which  hath 
outdone  all  Europe  in  advancing  conversation.        Swift. 

congratulation  (kgn-grat-u-la'shon),  to.  [=  F. 
congratulation  =  Sp.  congratulacion  =  Pg.  con- 
gratulaeao  =  It.  congratulazione,  <  L.  congratu- 
latio(in-),  <  congratulari,  congratulate :  see  con- 
gratulate.] The  act  of  congratulating,  or  ex- 
pressing to  a  person  gratification  or  good  wishes 
at  his  success  or  happiness,  or  on  account  of  an 
event  deemed  auspicious;  words  used  in  con- 
gratulating; felicitation. 

Stricken  by  the  sight. 
With  slackened  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged 
At  such  unthought-of  meeting.  Wordsworth. 

=Syil.  Congratulation,  Felicitation.  Congratulation,  \ike 
its  verb  congratulate,  implies  an  actual  feeling  of  plea- 
sure in  another's  happiness  or  good  fortune ;  -while  felicita- 
tion (with  felicitate )r&t'hGT  refers  to  the  expression  on  our 
part  of  a  belief  that  the  other  is  fortunate,  felicitations 
being  complimentary  expressions  intended  to  make  the 
fortunate  person  well  pleased  with  himself. 

Felicitations  are  little  better  than  compliments:  con- 
gratulations are  the  expression  of  a  genuine  sympathy  and 
joy.  Trench. 

congratulator  (kon-grat'u-la-tor),  n.  [=  P. 
congratulateur  =  It.  congraimlatore,  <  L.  as  if 
*congratulator,  <  congratulari,  wish  joy:  see 
congratulate.]  One  who  offers  congratulation. 
Milton. 

congratulatory  (kon-grat'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [=  P. 
congratulatoire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  congratulatorio,  < 
L.  as  if  *congratulatorius,  <  *  congratulator :  see 
congratulator  and  -ory.]  Conveying  congratu- 
lation: as,  congratulatory  expressions;  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  or  address. 

congredient  (kon-gre'di-ent),  n.  [<  L.  congre- 
dien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  oongredi,  come  together,  meet 
with :  see  congress,  n.]  A  component  part ;  an 
ingredient.     Sterne.     [Rare.] 

congreet  (kgn-gre'),  v. i.  [<  OP.  congreer  (>  ML. 
congreare),"<.  con-  +  greer,  graer,  agree,  <  gre, 
pleasing:  see  gree^,  &iidi  at.  agree.]    To  agree. 

Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  clos^ 

Like  music.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

congreett  (kgn-gref),  v.  i.  [<  cow-  +  greet^.] 
To  salute  mutually. 

Face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  congreeted.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

congregate  (kong'gre-gat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
congregated,  ppr.  congregating.  [<  L.  congre- 
gatus,  pp.  of  congregare  (>  It.  congregare  =  Sp. 
Pg.  Pr.  eongregar  =  OF.  eongregier,  congreger), 
collect  into  a  flock,  assemble,  <  com-,  together, 
+  gregare,  collect  into  a  flock,  <  grex  (greg-),  a 
flock:  see  gregarious.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  collect 
or  bring  together  into  an  assemblage ;  assem- 
ble ;  bring  into  one  place  or  into  a  crowd  or 
mass. 

These  waters  were  afterwards  congregated  and  called  the 
sea.  -Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  sands. 

Sluik.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Congregate  a  multitude  to  deliver  him  ont  of  prison. 

Prynne,  Power  of  Parliament,  i.  95. 

2t.  To  bring  to  a  center  or  focus ;  concentrate. 
Darkness  in  Churches  congregates  the  Sight, 
Devotion  strays  in  glaring  Light. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  22. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  together;   assemble; 
meet,  especially  in  large  numbers. 
Where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 
Equals  with  equals  often  congregate. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 
congregate  (kong'gre-gat),  a.     [<  L.  congrega- 
tus,  pp.:   see  the  verb.]     1.  Collected;  com- 
pact; close. 
Where  the  matter  is  most  congregate.    Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
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2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  assemblage  or  eon- 
gregation ;  associate ;  joint. 

It  [White  Sulphur  Spring]  is  the  only  place  left  where 
there  is  a  congregate  social  life. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  263. 
Congregate  glands.  See  gland. 
congregation  (kong-gre-ga'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
congrSgation  =  Sp.  congregacion  =  Pg.  eongre- 
gagao  =  It.  congregazione,  <  L.  congregatio{n-) 
an  assembling  together,  union,  society,  <  con- 
gregare, pp.  congregatus,  congregate:  see  con- 
gregate, v.]  1.  The  act  of  congregating;  the 
act  of  bringing  together  or  assembling;  aggre- 
gation. 

By  congregation  of  homogeneal  parts.  Bacon. 

2.  Any  collection  or  assemblage  of  persons  or 
things. 

A  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

I  have  it  not  in  my  nature  to  look  at  the  animal  world 
merely  as  a  congregation  of  beasts. 

P.  Bobinson,  Under  the  Sim,  p.  g. 
Specifically  —  3.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Hebrews,  as  a  community 
gathered  and  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God ; 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  Christian  church  in 
general,  or  a  particular  assemblage  of  worship- 
ers.—  4.  In  modern  use,  an  assemblage  of  per- 
sons for  religious  worship  and  instruction;  in 
a  restricted  sense,  a  number  of  persons  organ- 
ized or  associated  as  a  body  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  religious  services  in  common.  Seejpaj-- 
ish  and  society. 

If  I  see  anything  to-night  why  I  should  not  many  her 
to-moiTow,  in  the  congregation,  where  I  should  wed,  there 
will  I  shame  her.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there ; 
And  'twill  be  found,  upon  examination, 
The  latter  has  the  largest  congregation. 

Defoe,  True-Born  Englishman,  i.  4, 

He  [Bunyan]  rode  every  year  to  London  and  preached 
there  to  large  and  attentive  congregations. 

Macaulay,  John  Bunyan. 

5.  Formerly,  in  the  English  colonies  of  North 
America,  a  parish,  hundred,  town,  plantation, 
or  other  settlement. —  6.  In  the  Horn.  Cath.  Ch. : 
(a)  One  of  the  committees  of  cardinals  appoint- 
ed by  the  pope  to  aid  him  in  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  church.  The  decisions  of  these 
congi'cgations  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
decisions  of  the  pope  himself.  There  are  eleven  regu- 
lar congregations,  namely :  (1)  the  Congregation  of  the 
Consistory,  which  prepares  the  business  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  consistory  or  assembly  of  all  the  cardin^s  (see 
consistory,  4) ;  (2)  the  Crnigregation  of  the  Holy  Office  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  tries  all  cases  of  heresy  brought  before 
it,  and  formerly  heard  appeals  from  lower  inquisitorial 
courts,  and  sent  inquisitors  where  needed  (see  inquisi- 
tion) ;  (3)  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  which  decides 
what  books  shall  be  placed  upon  the  Index  Expurgatorius, 
or  list  of  forbidden  books  (see  index) ;  (4)  the  Congregati/m- 
of  Rites,  whose  duty  is  to  promote  a  general  uniformity  of 
the  externals  of  divine  worship,  and  to  decide  with  regard 
to  the  beatification  and  canonization  of  any  one  whose  name 
is  proposed  therefor ;  (5)  the  Congregation  of  Immunities, 
which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  all  matters 
concerning  the  right  of  asylum,  and  such  as  relate  to  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
civil  power ;  (6)  the  Congregation  of  the  Fabric,  which  is 
charged  with  everything  that  relates  to  the  conservation 
of  St.  Peter's ;  (7)  the  Corigregation  of  the  Council  (that  is, 
of  Trent),  which  is  the  official  interpreter  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  all  matters  of  discipline  when- 
ever questions  arise  thereon,  the  interpretation  of  its 
articles  of  faith  being  reserved  to  the  pope  himself ;  (8)  the 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  which  disposes  of 
such  differences  as  may  arise  between  the  bishops  and  the 
regular  communities  within  their  respective  dioceses ;  (9) 
the  Congregation  of  Discipline,  which  superintends  the  in- 
terior discipline  of  monastic  establishments ;  (10)  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Propaganda,  which  has  charge  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  church,  and  of  the  CoUege  of  Propaganda,  an 
institution  at  Bome  for  the  instruction  of  men  intended 
for  missionary  work  (see  propaganda) ;  (11)  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Indulgences,  which  superintends  the  examination 
and  certification  of  the  authenticity  of  relics  and  the 
grant  of  indulgences.  Other  special  congregations  are 
also  appointed  by  the  pope.  Cath.  Diet.  (J)  A  reli- 
gious community  bound  together  bj;  a  oommon 
rule,  but  not  by  the  solemn  and  irrevocable 
vows  which  characterize  the  monastic  orders. 
Among  them  are  the  Oratorians,  the  Dames  Anglaises, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Mission  or  Lazarists,  the  Oblate!,  tBe 
Passionists,  the  Redemptorists,  the  Marists,  andtheCnns- 
tian  Brothers.  (See Christian Brothers,vaiAev Chnstutm.) 
(c)  A  group  of  monasteries  which  agree  to  prac- 
tise the  rules  of  their  order  more  strictly  m 
their  respective  houses,  and  unite  themselves 
together  by  closer  ties,  such  as  the  congrega- 
tions of  Cluny  and  St.  Maur. 

As  a  broad  general  rule,  nearly  every  post-Eefonnation 
institute  is  styled,  not  an  "  Order,"  but  a  "  Congregatm  , 
but  the  only  distinction  which  can  be  drawn  between  tnese 
two  names  is  that  "  order"  is  the  wider,  and  may !?™° 
several  congregations  within  itself  (as  the  Benedictine  or- 
der, for  example  includes  the  congregations  of  (^""^  ™ 
of  St.  Maur),  while  a  congregation  is  a  simple  unit,  co™- 
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plete  in  itself,  and  neither  dependent  on  another  institute 
nor  possessed  of  dependent  varieties  of  its  own. 

Enq/c.  Brit,  XVI.  715. 

(d)  A  eommittee  of  'bisliops  appointed  by  tlie 
pope,  or  ■with  his  approbation,  to  prepare  rules 
of  busiaess,  etc.,  for  a  general  council,  in  the 
Oencral  Council  of  Constance  the  congregation  was  dif- 
ferently constituted,  the  Council  being  divided  into  con- 
gregations according  to  the  nationalities  represented — 
German,  French,  Italian,  English,  and  subsequently  Span- 
ish. These  voted  separately,  preliminary  to  the  final  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  as  a  whole. 
7,  See  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  below. — 8. 
In  unimersities,  the  body  of  the  masters  regent. 
The  great  congregation  is  the  body  of  all  the  masters, 
regent  and  not  regent.  The  house  of  congregation  is  the 
assembly  of  the  congregation.  The  function  of  the  con- 
gregation is  to  grant  degrees,  graces,  and  dispensations. 
But  in  some  universities  from  the  first,  and  in  others  at 
present,  the  congregation  has  been  otherwise  constituted 
and  has  additional  functions.  [Eng.] 
9.  la  falconry,  a  flock  or  flight  of  plovers. 
A  congregation  of  plovers. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  97. 

Congregation  of  loci,  a  collection  of  loci  to  one  or  other 
of  which  the  point  or  other  element  is  restricted.  Thus, 
if  A  =  0  is  the  equation  of  one  locus,  and  B  =  0  that  of 
another,  then  AB  =  0  is  the  equation  to  the  congregation 
of  them.— Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  C^vary,  a 
French  order  of  Benedictine  nuns  founded  at  Poitiers 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  brolien  up 
by  the  revolution,  but  afterward  reorganized  and  rees- 
tabUshed.— Congregation  of  the  Mother  of  God,  a 
monastic  order  instituted  about  1574  at  Lucca  in  Tuscany 
by  Jolin  Leonard!,  and  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  pa- 
pal see.— Free  Congregations,  also  called  Friends  of 
Light  or  Protestant  Friends,  a  name  adopted  by  congrega- 
tions of  German  rationalistic  religious  thinkers,  "who  broke 
away  from  the  established  church  of  Prussia  about  1845. 
They  denied  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  truth  of 
important  Christian  doctrines,  and  some  of  them  also  the 
existence  of  a  personal  Deity.  As  they  became  politically 
powerful,  they  were  suppressed  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
and  continued  to  exist  in  Prussia  only  under  great  difficul- 
ties. There  are  some  of  these  congregations  in  the  United 
States.— Lords  of  the  Congregation,  in  Scot.  ch.  hist., 
a  title  given  to  the  chief  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  signed 
the  Covenant  of  December  3d,  1557,  for  liberty  of  worship. 
The  whole  body  of  adherents  was  called  the  Congregation, 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  "word  congregation  in 
the  document.  =  Syn.  4.  See  spectator. 
congregational  (kong-gre-ga'shon-al),  a.  [< 
congregation  +  -al.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
congregation:  as,  congregational  siaging. — 3. 
Eooles.,  pertaining  to  government  by  congrega- 
tions :  governed  by  its  own  congregation,  as  a 
ohuroh;  specifically  (with  a  capital),  pertain- 
ing to  Congregationalism  as  a  denominational 
desiCTation:  as,  the  congregational  polity  of 
the  Baptists ;  the  Congregational  churches  of 
the  United  States. 

The  great  Baptist  denomination — with  some  leaning 
toward  Independency  properly  so  called — is  yet  purely 
Cffngregatimial  in  its  principle  of  church  order  and  govern- 
ment. 2*.  if.  Dexter,  Congregationalism  (2d  ed.),  i. 

Congregational  council.  See  counc?;.- Congregation- 
al music,  music  in  which  the  congregation  take  part,  as 
opposed  to  music  sung  by  the  choir  only.  =  Syn.  Congrega- 
tional, Independent.  See  extract  under  Congregationalism. 

Congregationalism  (kong-gre-ga'shon-al-izm), 
n.  [i  congregational  + -ism.}  1.  A  system  of 
chuioh  government  based  npon  the  autonomy 
of  the  individual  congregation,  it  embodies  three 
fundamental  principles — (1)  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty 
of  believers  in  Jesus  Clirist  iu  every  community  to  organ- 
ize for  Christian  work  and  worship,  and  that  such  an  or- 
ganization is  a  Christian  church ;  (2)  that  each  such  church 
is  by  right  independent  of  all  external  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol, and  in  any  such  church  all  members  possess  equal 
ecclesiastical  authority ;  (3)  that  such  churches  owe  a  duty 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  cooperation  to  one  another. 
This  fellowship  and  cooperation  is  exercised  among  those 
who  bear  the  name  of  Congregationalists  by  means  of  coun- 
cils, conferences,  consociations,  and  associations.  The 
principles  of  Congregationalism  are  maintained  not  only 
by  Congregationalists  so  called,  but  also  by  Baptists,  Uni- 
tarians, Universalists,  and  some  other  denominations  of 
Christiana,  and  by  many  evangelical  churches  in  France, 
Switzerland,  etc. 

Congregationalism  is  the  democratic  form  of  church  or- 
der and  government ;  it  derives  its  name  from  the  promi- 
nence which  it  gives  to  the  congregation  of  Christian  be- 
lievers. It  vests  all  ecclesiastical  power  (under  Christ)  in 
the  associated  brotherhood  of  each  local  church,  as  an  in- 
dependent body.  At  the  same  time  it  recognizes  a  fra- 
ternal and  equal  fellowship  between  these  independent 
churches,  which  Invests  each  with  the  right  and  duty  of 
advice  and  reproof,  and  even  of  the  public  withdrawal  of 
that  fellowship  in  case  the  course  pursued  by  another  of 
the  sisterhood  should  demand  such  actfbn  for  the  preser- 
vation of  its  own  purity  and  consistency.  Herein  Congre- 
gMumaUsm  as  a  system  differs  from  Independency,  which 
afQrms  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  power  to  reside  in  the 
brotherhood  so  zealously  as  to  ignore  any  check,  even  of 
advioe,  upon  its  action. 

H.  M,  Dexter,  Congregationalism  (2d  ed.),  i. 

2.  [cap.^  The  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  religious  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  See  congregationalist,  2. 
congregationalist  (kong-gre-ga'shon-al-ist),  n. 
[< congregational  +  4st.']  1.'  One who'holds to 
the  congregational  principles  of  church  govern- 
ment. See  Congregationalism,!,  in  this  sense,  Bap- 
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tists,  trnitarians,  Universalists,  some  Methodists,and  some 
other  denominations  of  Christians  are  congregationalists. 
V,  L^J-PiJ  ^M  of  a  denomination  of  Christians 
who  hold  to  the  congregational  principle  of 
church  government,  to  the  system  of  doctrines 
known  as  evangelical  or  orthodox,  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  to  baptism 
by  sprinkling.  The  Congregationalists  of  the  United 
states  are  identical  in  origin  and  general  principles  with 
f  r.  i  S®"5™'*  (now  also  called  Congregationalists) 
or  dreat  Britain.  They  were  the  predominant  religious 
body  m  the  first  settlement  of  New  England,  and  have 
thence  spread  over  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States.  Their  churches  are  inde- 
pendent of  one  another;  their  various  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies—councils, conferences,  consociations,  associa- 
tions —  possess  no  ecclesiastical  authority,but  only  a  moral 
power ;  and  they  are  generally  moderate  Calvinlsts  in  theo- 
logical doctrines.  Their  missionary  operations  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  voluntary  societies  supported  by  the 
churches,  but  only  indirectly  amenable  to  them. 

COngregationally  (kong-gre-ga'shou-al-i),  adv. 
In  a  congregational  manner';  by  congregations ; 
as  a  congregation. 

congress  (kong'gres),  n.  [=  F.  congrds  =  Sp. 
congreso  =  Pg.  It.  congresso  =  D.  Dan.  kongres 
=  a.  congress  =  Sw.  Icongress,  <  L.  congressus,  a 
meeting  together,  an  interview,  a  close  union, 
encounter,  <  congredi,  pp.  congressus,  meet  to- 
gether, <  com-,  together,  -I-  gradi,  step,  walk,  go : 
see  grade.  Cf .  aggress,  egress,  ingress,  progress, 
regress,  eta.,  and  eongredient.'\  If.  A  meeting 
together  of  individuals;  an  encounter;  an  in- 
terview. 

That  ceremony  is  used  as  much  in  our  adieus  as  in  the 
first  congress. 

Sir  E.  Digby,  On  Browne's  EeHgio  Medici,  p.  76. 
If  her  devotion  be  high  and  pregnant,  and  prepared  to 
fervency  and  importunity  of  congress  with  God. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  258. 
Here  Pallas  urges  on,  and  Lausus  there  ;  .  .  . 
Their  congress  in  the  field  great  Jove  withstands. 

Dryden,  JEneid,  x. 
2.  The  meeting  of  persons  in  sexual  commerce. 
— 3.  A  formal  meeting  or  association  of  per- 
sons having  a  representative  character;  an  or- 
ganization or  authorized  assemblage  of  persons 
for  the  consideration  of  some  special  subject 
or  the  promotion  of  some  common  interest; 
particulariyj  in  politics,  an  assemblage  of  en- 
voys, commissioners,  or  plenipotentiaries  rep- 
resenting sovereign  powers,  or  of  sovereigns 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  inter- 
national affairs:  as,  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1814-15);  the'  Congress  of  Paris  (1856).  For 
the  distinction  between  conference  and  congress, 
see  extract  under  conference,  2  (a). 

As  soon  as  the  employers  attempted  to  give  work  to  sub- 
contractors, they  forced  them  by  strikes  to  take  it  back. 
The  society  [of  hatters]  was  called  the  Congress,  was  regu- 
lated by  statutes,  and  framed  bye-laws.  All  workmen  of 
the  trade  belonged  to  it. 

English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  clxxviii. 

The  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  at  which  the  five  great 
powers  were  represented, .  .  .  was  intended  to  exercise  a 
supervisory  power  over  European  affairs,  interfering  to 
prevent  all  dangerous  revolutions,  especially  when  they 
should  proceed  from  popular  movements. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  46. 

Farmers'  congress,  an  association  of  agriculturists  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  met  annually  since  1881. 

Appleton's  Ann.  Cye.,  1886,  p.  380. 

4.  \oap.']  The  national  legislature  of  the  United 
States.  In  U.  S.  hist,  there  have  been  three  differently 
constituted  bodies  so  named :  (a)  The  Continental  Congress, 
representing  the  thirteen  colonies.  What  is  known  as  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  with  delegates  from  all  the 
colonies  but  Georgia,  met  in  Philadelphia  September  6th, 

1774,  and  lasted  until  October  26th,  1774 ;  the  second,  in 
which  all  were  represented,  met  in  Philadelphia  May  10th, 

1775,  and  adjourned  December  12th,  1776 ;  the  third  met 
in  Baltimore  December  20th,  1776,  and  lasted  until  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  went  into  operation,  March  1st, 
1781.  (6)  The  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  representing 
the  States  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  March  1st, 
1781,  to  March  4th,  1789.  (c)  The  Congress  of  the  UniUd 
States,  which  represents  both  the  States  and  the  people 
under  the  Constitution,  and  which  met  for  the  first  time 
March  4th,  1789.  It  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  (sometimes  called  the  upper 
and  lower  houses),  and  meets  at  least  once  every  year. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  State, 
elected  (by  its  legislature)  for  a  period  of  six  years,  one 
third  of  them  being  elected  every  second  year.  The  num- 
ber of  representatives  varies  in  each  State  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  (See  apportionment,  2.)  They  sit  for 
two  years  only.  The  united  body,  for  the  two  years  dur- 
ing which  the  representatives  hold  their  seats,  receives  a 
numerical  designation  as  a  single  Congress,  counting  from 
the  first.  Thus,  the  senators  and  representatives  sittmg 
during  the  period  March  4th,  1896,  to  March  4th,  1897,  con- 
stituted the  54th  Congress.  The  most  important  powers  of 
Congress,  as  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  are :  to  im- 
pose and  collect  taxes,  borrow  and  coin  money,  regulate 
commerce,  establish  uniform  naturalization  and  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  declare  war,  raise  armies,  maintain  a  navy, 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  admit  new  States,  and 
make  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  these  powers  into  execu- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Senate  confirms  or  rejects  treaties, 
and  nominations  to  ofloe  made  by  the  President. 
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The  substitution  of  "  Congress  "  for  "the  legislature  of 
the  United  States,"  requires  no  explanation.  It  is  a  mer« 
change  of  phraseology.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  266. 

The  upper  house  of  Congress  is  therefore  a  federal  while 
the  lower  is  a  national  body,  and  the  government  is  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  tlie  people  without  endangering 
the  equal  rights  of  the  several  states. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  97. 

5.  The  name  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  and  of  the  national  legislatures  of  the 

South  American  republics Church  Congress,  a 

name  applied  to  two  voluntary  organizations,  one  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  other  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  topics  of  church  interest.  Membership  is  con- 
ilned  to  those  who  are  in  communion  with  the  church. 
Neither  body  possesses  any  ecclesiastical  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility, or  attempts  any  legislative  functions.  The 
same  narne,  with  modifying  adjectives,  as  Inter-ecclesias- 
tical Congress,  Inter-derwminational  Congress,  etc.,  has 
been  applied  to  other  bodies  of  a  similar  character  em- 
bracing members  of  various  Protestant  communions. — 
Congress  hoots.  See  boot^.—  Congresa  water.  See 
mineral  water,  under  mineral. — Peace  Congress,  in  U. 
S.  hist.,  a  conference,  in  February,  1861,  of  delegates  from 
free  and  border  slave  States,  which  made  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  avert  civil  war  by  means  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  dealing  chiefiy  with  slavery. 
Also  called  Peace  Convention  or  Conference. — Provincial 
congresses,  popular  conventions  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  between  the  American  colonies  and  Eng- 
land, assumed  control  of  the  colonies. — Stamp- Act  Con- 
gress, a  body  of  delegates  from  nine  colonies  which  met  at 
New  York,  in  1765,  to  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act  and 
other  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  Parliament. 
congress  (kon-gres'),  v.  i.  [<  congress,  ».]  To 
come  together;  assemble;  congregate.    [Rare.J 

The  valetudinarians  who  congress  every  winter  at  Nice. 

Mrs.  Oore. 

congressiont  (kon-gresh'on),  n.  1=  F.  con- 
gression  =  Sp.  congresion,  <  L.  congressio(n-),  < 
congredi,  pp.  congressus,  meet  together:  see 
congress,  m.]  1.  A  coming  together ;  an  as- 
sembly; a  company.  Cotgrave. — 2.  Sexual  in- 
tercourse. Jer.  Taylor. — 3.  A  bringing  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Many  men  excellently  learned  have  .  .  .  approved  by  a 
direct  and  close  congression  [of  Christianity]  with  other  reli- 
gions, that  all  the  reason  of  the  world  appears  to  stand  on 
the  Christian  side.  Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  i.  128. 

congressional  (kou-gresh'on-al),  a.  [=Pg.  con- 
gressional; as  congression  (for  congress)  +  -al.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  congress,  or,  specifically 
(commonly  with  a  capital),  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States:  as,  congressional  debates; 
the  "  Congressional  Eeeord." 

The  revisal  of  the  Congressional  intelligence  contained 
in  your  letters  makes  me  regret  the  loss  of  it  on  your  de- 
parture. Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  68, 

congressivet  (kon-gres'iv),  a.    [<  L.  as  if  *corv- 
gressivms,  <  congressus,  pp.  of  congredi,  meet  to- 
gether: see  congress,  m.]     1.   Encountering. — 
S.  Meeting  in  sexual  commerce. 
Congressive  generation.    Sir  T,  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

congressman  (kong'gres-man),  n.;  pi.  con- 
gressmen (-men),  \_cap.  or  I.  c]  [<  congress,  4, 
+  man.']  A  member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, especially  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, strictly,  the  term  includes  the  members  of  the 
Senate  as  well  as  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  in  popular  usage  it  is  limited  to  the  latter. 

congreve  (kong'grev),  n.  [So  called  from  the 
inventor.  Sir  William  Congreve  (1772-1828).]  A 
kind  of  luoifer  match.    See  lucifer,  3. 

Congreve  rocket.    See  rocket. 

congrid  (kong'grid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Congridce. 

Congridee  (kong'gri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Conger 
-t-  -ddce.]  A  family  of  apodal  fishes,  typified 
by  the  genus  Conger,  to  which  different  limits 
have  been  ascribed.  See  cut  under  conger-eel, 
(a)  By  some  authors  it  is  extended  to  include  the  Ophich- 
thyidce  and  some  others,  as  well  as  the  true  CongridiS. 
(6)  By  others  it  is  restricted  to  the  genus  Conger  and  those 
closely  agreeing  with  it.  As  thus  limited,  it  is  closely  al- 
lied to  the  family  Anguillidce,  but  differs  in  the  more  de- 
veloped palatopterygoid  arches  and  opercular  apparatus, 
and  the  advanced  dorsal  fin.  The  species  are  exclusively 
marine. 

congrogadid  (kong-gro-ga'did),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Congrogadidce. 

Congrogadidse  (kong-gro-gad'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Congrogadus  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  teleoceph- 
alous  fishes,  including  those  Ophidioidea  which 
are  without  ventrals,  have  the  anus  in  the 
anterior  half  of  the  length,  and  the  branchial 
membranes  united  beneath  but  free  from  the 
throat.  The  species  are  few  in  number  and  rare. 

Congrogadina  (kong^gro-ga-di'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Congrogadus  +  -ina^.]  In  Griinther's 
classification  of  fishes,  the  fifth  group  of  OpJii- 
diidcB.  The  technical  characters  are ;  ventral  fins  ab- 
sent ;  vent  remote  from  the  head ;  gill-openings  of  mod- 
erate width,  the  gill-membranes  being  united  below  the 
throat  and  not  attached  to  the  isthmus.  Same  as  the  fam- 
ily Congrogadidce. 
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Oongrogadus  (kong-gro-ga'dus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Conger,  q.  v.,  +  Gadiis,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of 
fishes  combining  forms  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  cod  (Gadtis)  and  the  conger.  It  is  typical 
of  the  family  Congrogadidw. 

congroid  (kong'groid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  conger, 
conger  (see  conger'^-),  +  -oid.]  I.  «.  EesembUng 
the  conger ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Congridce. 

II.  n.   A  fish  of  the  family  CoKpndos;  aeon- 
grid  or  conger. 
Also  congeroid. 

congrue  (kon-gro'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  congrued, 
ppr.  congruing.  [=  D.  congrueren  =  Gr.  con- 
gruiren  =  Dan.  kongruere,  <  L.  congruere,  come 
together,  agree,  accord,  suit,  fit,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, 4-  -gruere,  only  in  comp.  congruere,  and 
ingruere,  rush  upon;  origin  obscure.  Cf.  corv- 
gruous.']  To  be  in  accordance;  correspond; 
agree.     [Bare.] 

Letters  congruing  [conjuring  in  some  editions]  to  that  ef- 
fect. Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

congruet  (kon-gro'),  a.  [<  F.  congru  =  Sp.  c6n- 
gruo  =  Pg.  It.  eongruo,  <  L.  congrums,  fit,  suit- 
able: see  congruous,  and  cf.  congrue,  ».]  Fit- 
ting; suitable;  congruous. 

Neither  have  you  any  just  congrue  occasion  in  my  hook 
so  to  judge.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  646. 

congruelyt  (kon-gro'U),  adv.    Fittingly;  con- 
gruously.    Hall. 
congruence  (kong'grp-ens),  n.    [=  OF.  F.  corir- 
gruence  =  Sp.  Pg.  congrueneia  =  It.  congruenza 
=  D.  congruentie  =  (J.  congruenz  =  Dan.  kon- 
gruents,  <  L.  cortgruentia,  <  congruen{tr-)s,  suit- 
able: see  congruent.']    1.  Suitableness  or  ap- 
propriateness of  one  thing  to  another;  agree- 
ment; consistency.    Also  congruency. 
A  sullen  tragick  scene 
Would  suit  the  time  with  pleasing  congruence. 

Marston,  Antonio's  Revenge. 

2.  In  math.,  a  relation  between  three  numbers 
such  that  the  difference  between  two  of  them, 
which  are  said  to  be  congruent,  is  divisible  by 
the  third,  which  is  called  the  modulus.  The 
following  example  shows  the  mode  of  writing  a  congru- 
ence : 

a;6_i=(a;_i)(x  — 2)(-c  — 3)(a;-4)(a;-5)(a;  — 6)(mod.7), 
which  means  that  any  integer  being  substituted  for  x,  the 
remainders  of  the  quantities  on  the  two  sides  of  the  sign  zz 
after  division  by  7  are  equal.    See  congrueTiey. 

3.  In  gram.,  concord;  agreement. — 4.  Same 
as  congruency,  2 — Unear  congruenee,  a  congruence 
in  which  the  unknown  number  is  not  multiplied  into  itself. 

congruency  (kong'grQ-en-si),  n.  1.  Same  as 
congruence,  1. 

The  philosophic  cabbala  and  the  text  have  a  marvellous 
fit  and  easy  congmen/yy. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica  (1653),  p.  236. 
2.  In  math.,  a  continuous  and  doubly  infinite 
system  of  infinite  straight  lines;  the  system 
of  all  the  forms  of  any  given  kind  in  space 
which  fulfil  two  conditions,  as  all  the  dou- 
ble tangent  lines  of  a  surface.  The  m-der  of  a  con- 
gruency IS  the  number  of  its  rays  that  lie  in  an  arbitrary 
plane ;  the  class  of  a  congruency  is  the  number  of  its 
lines  that  pass  through  an  arbitrary  point ;  the  order-class 
is  the  number  that  intersects  both  of  an  arbitrary  pair  of 
lines,  which  is  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  order  and  class. 
Also  congruence.—  Congruency  of  rotations  or  forces, 
a  system  of  rotations  or  forces  which  belong  at  once  to  two, 
three,  or  four  complexes.—  Cremonian  congruency,  a 
twofold  system  of  rays,  each  of  which  passes  through  a 
pair  of  corresponding  points  in  two  planes  having  a  Cre- 
monian correspondence.— Double  congruency,  a  sys- 
tem of  rotations  or  forces  belonging  at  once  to  three  com- 
plexes.— Triple  congruency,  a  system  of  forces  or  rota- 
tions belonging  at  once  to  four  complexes. 

congruent  (kong'gr^-ent),  a.  [=  F.  congruent 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  congruente  =  D.  G.  congruent  = 
Dan.  hongruent,  <  L.  congruen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  con^ 
gruere,'  agree,  suit:  see  congrue,  v.]  1.  Har- 
moniously joined  or  related;  agreeiag;  corre- 
sponding; appropriate. 

The  congruent  and  harmonious  fitting  of  parts. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
Congruent  squares. 

O.  Cheyne,  Philos.  Prin.  of  Nat.  Keligion. 

For  humble  grammar  first  doth  set  the  parts 
Of  congruent  and  well-according  speech. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Dancing. 

2.  In  math.,  in  the  relation  of  congruence :  thus, 
one  number  is  said  to  be  congruent  to  another 
relatively  to  a  third,  called  the  modulus,  when 
the  first  two  numbers  on  being  divided  by  the 
modulus  give  the  same  remainder. — 3.  In  logic, 
predicable  of  the  same  subject,  as  terms,  or 
true  of  the  same  state  of  things,  as  propositions. 
— 4.  Ingram,.,  accordant;  agreeing. 
COngruently  (kong'grS-ent-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
gruentmanner;  agreeably;  in  accordance;  har- 
moniously. 

Full  COngruently 
As  nature  could  devise. 

Skelton,  Philip  Sparow. 
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congruity  (kon-grij'j-ti),  n.;  pi.  congruities  (-tiz) . 
[<  ME.  congruite,  <"0F.  congruite,  F.  congruitS 
=  Sp.  congruidad  =  Pg.  congruidade  =  It.  con- 
gruitd,  <  L.  as  if  *congruita(t-)s,  <  congruus, 
suitable,  agreeing,  congruous:  see  congruous.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  congruous; 
agreement  between  things;  harmony  of  rela- 
tion; fitness;  pertinence;  consistency;  appro- 
priateness. 

Verses  or  rime  be  a  kind  of  Musicall  vtterance,  by  rea- 
son of  a  certaine  congruitie  in  sounds  pleasing  the  eare, 
though  not  perchance  so  exquisitely  as  the  harmonicall 
concents  of  the  artificial  Musicke. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  63. 
A  whole  sentence  may  fail  of  its  congruity  by  wanting 
one  particle.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  corals  which  thy  wrist  enfold, 
Lac'd  up  together  in  congruity.     Donne,  The  Token. 
Congruity  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned  sy- 
nonymous terms  ;  .  .  .  but  they  are  distinguishable.  .  .  . 
Congruity  is  the  genus  of  which  propriety  is  a  species. 

Karnes,  Elem.  of  Criticism,  I.  304. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution,  there  must  exist  be- 
tween all  organisms  and  their  environments  certain  con- 
gruities expressible  in  terms  of  their  actions  and  reac- 
tions. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  262. 

2.  In  scholastic  theol.,  the  performance  of  good 
actions,  which  is  supposed  to  render  it  meet 
and  equitable  that  God  shotild  confer  grace 
on  those  who  perform  them.  See  condignity, 
2. — 3.  In  geom.,  equality;  capacity  of  being 

superposed.— Direct  congruity,  in  geom.,  capacity 
of  being  superposed  without  being  turned  over  or  per- 
verted.— Inverse  congruity,  in  geom.,  capacity  of  being 
superposed,  but  only  by  means  of  perversion,  or  turning 
over. 

congrumentf  (kon-gr6'ment),  n.  [<  congrue  + 
-ment;  -prop,  spelled  congruement.]  Congruity. 
B.  Jonson. 

congruous  (kong'gro-us),  a.  [=  F.  congru  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  eongruo,  <  L.  congruus,  agreeing,  fit, 
suitable,  <  congruere,  agree :  see  congrue,  v.,  and 
cf.  congrue,  a.]  1.  Accordantly  joined  or  re- 
lated ;  harmonious  ;  well  adapted ;  appropriate ; 
meet ;  fit ;  consistent. 

I  am  of  Opinion  that  the  pure  congruous  grammatical 
Latin  was  never  spoken  in  either  of  them  [France  or 
Spain]  as  a  vulgar  vernacular  Language. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  58. 

The  existence  of  God  is  so  many  ways  manifest,  and  the 
obedience  we  owe  him  so  congruous  to  the  light  of  reason, 
that  a  great  part  of  mankind  give  testimony  to  the  law  of 
nature,  Locke. 

It  is  no  ways  congruous  that  God  should  be  always  fright- 
ening men  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

Impelled  by  a  species  of  moral  gravitation,  the  enquirer 
will  glide  insensibly  to  the  system  which  is  congruous  to  his 
disposition,  and  intellectual  difBculties  will  seldom  arrest 
him.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  204, 

2.  In  math.,  characterized  by  congruence :  ap- 
plied to  two  quantities  the  (ufference  between 
which  is  divisible  without  remainder  by  a  third. 
See  congruence,  2. —  3.  In  geom.,  having  con- 
gruity. 

congruously  (kong'gro-us-li),  adv.    In  a  con- 
gruous   manner  ;    accordantly ;    pertinently ; 
agreeably;  consistently;  appropriately. 
Nothing  can  sound  more  congruously  or  harmoniously. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  64. 
Congruously  to  its  own  nature.      Boyle,  Works,  II.  33. 
congruousness  (kong'grS-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  congruous  ;  congruity. 
congustablet  (kon-gus'ta-bl),  a.     [<  L.  con-,  to- 
gether, +  LL.  gustabilis,  appetizing:  see  gus- 
table.]    Having  a  taste  like  that  of  something 
else ;  having  the  same  taste ;  similar  in  flavor. 
In  the  country  of  Provence,  towards  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  Languedoo,  there  are  wines  congustahle  with  those  of 
Spain.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  54. 

congyt  (kon'ji),  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of 
congee^.    Burton, 
Sir  William  with  a  low  congy  saluted  him. 

Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies. 
conhydrine  (kon-hi'drin),  «.    [<  Con{ium)  +  hy- 
dr{ogen)    +   -ine^.]     An  alkaloid  (CgHiYNO) 
found  in  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  Conium  macu- 
latum.    It  forms  colorless  iridescent  crystals. 
coni,  n.    Plural  of  conus. 
conia  (ko'ni-a),  m.   [NIi.,  <  Conium,  q.  v.]   Same 
as  Conine. 

conic  (kon'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  conique  =  Sp. 
cdnico  =  Pg.  It.  conico,  <  NL.  conicus,  <  Gr. 
Kuvmig,  pertaining  to  a  cone,  <  Korvog,  a  cone : 
see  cone.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  cone ; 
circular  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a  point  • 
conical. 

Whilst  tow'ring  Firrs  in  Conic  Forms  arise 
And  with  a  j)ointed  Spear  divide  the  Skies.' 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 
2.  Specifically,  in  math.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
cone:  as,  conic  sections — Conic  sectlou[NL.  tectio 


conichalcite 

eorUca,  Gr.  Kuviiii)  roiiij],  a  curve  formed  by  the  Intenec. 
tion  of  a  plane  with  a  right  circular  cone.  If  the  plane  la 
more  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cone  than  is  the  side  of  tlie 
cone  (fig.  S),  the  intersection  is  oval  and  is  called  an  ellipte 
The  cu'cle  is  one  limit  of  the  ellipse — that,  namely,  in  which 
the  plane  becomes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  coue 
If  the  plane  is  less  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cone  than  is 
the  side  of  the  cone,  it  will  also  cut  the  second  sheet  of 


Conic  Sections. 
The  two  principal  forms  are  figf.  s,  giving  the  hyperbola,  and  fip.  3 
giving  the  ellipse.  Fig.  4  is  the  intermediate  case,  giving  the  parabola 
The  degenerate  form  of  the  hyperbola  is  a  pair  of  straight  lines,  as 
shown  in  fig.  1.  Fig.  2  shows  the  circle  as  a  special  case  of  the 
ellipse  having  no  special  relations  to  the  infinitely  distant  part  of  the 
real  plane,  though  it  passes  through  twofixed  imagmaiy  points  on  the 
line  at  infinity. 

the  cone  on  the  other  side  of  the  vertex  (flg.  6),  and  the 
twofold  curve  thus  generated  is  a  hyperbola.  A  particular 
case  of  the  hyperbola,  produced  when  the  plane  passes 
through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  is  that  of  two  intersect, 
ing  straight  lines,  called  a  degenerate  conic.  Intermedi- 
ate between  the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbola  is  the  case  where 
the  plane  is  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  cone  (fig,  4),  and 
the  curve  thus  produced  is  a  parabola.  The  degenerate 
form  of  the  ellipse  is  a  point,  that  of  the  parabola  a 
straight  line.  The  degenerate  forms  are  not  true  conies, 
because  they  are  of  the  first  class,  the  conies  being  of  tlie 
second  class.— Spherical  COniC  section,  a  curve  pro. 
duced  by  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  with  a  cone. 

II.  m.  1.  A  conic  section  (which  see,  under 
I.);  a  plane  curve  of  the  second  order  and 
second  class,  or  the  equation  to  such  a  curve. 
— 2.  pi.  See  conies — Axis  of  a  conic  See  axisi. 
—Conjugate  diameters  of  a  conic.  See  conjugate.— 
Focal  conic.  See  /oca2.— Principal  tangent  conic, 
one  of  the  ten  conies  which  may  be  drawn  through  every 
point  of  a  surface  having  six-point  contact  with  it  at  that 
point. 

conic-acute  (kon'^ik-a-knt'),  a.  Conical  and 
sharp-pointed:  as,  the  conic-acute  beak  of  a 
bird. 

conical  (kon'i-kal),  a.  [<  conic  +  -al.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  cone ;  coniform ;  cone-shaped:  as, 
a  conical  moxmtain;  a  conical  cap. 

That  determinate  conical  shadow  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Def.  of  Lit.  Cabbala,  1, 

Conical  bearing.  See  iennnp.- Conical  gearing.  See 
srcari«{r.— Conical  map-projection,  theprojection  of  the 
earth  first  upon  a  tangent  or  secant  cone  with  the  Bubfle- 
quent  development  of  the  cone.  The  best-known  conical 
projection  is  Bonne's,  used  for  the  map  of  France.  "In 
constructing  a  map  on  this  projection,  a  central  meridian 
and  a  central  parallel  are  first  assumed.  A  cone,  tangent 
along  the  central  parallel,  is  then  assumed,  and  the  cen- 
tral meridian  developed  along  that  generator  of  the  cone 
which  is  tangent  to  it,  and  the  cone  is  then  developed  on 
a  tangent  plane.  The  parallel  falls  into  an  arc  of  a  circle 
with  its  center  at  the  vertex,  and  the  meridian  becomes 
a  graduated  right  line.  Concentric  circles  are  then  con- 
ceived to  be  traced  through  points  of  this  meridian  at  ele- 
mentary distances  along  its  length.  Thezonesof  thesphere 
lying  between  the  parallels  through  these  points  are  next 
conceived  to  be  developed,  each  between  its  correspond- 
ing parallels.  Thus  all  the  parallel  zones  of  the  sphere  are 
rolled  out  on  a  plane  in  their  true  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  central  meridian,  each  having  in  projection  the 
same  width,  length,  and  relation  to  the  neighboring  zones 
as  on  the  spheroidal  surface.  As  there  ai'e  no  openings 
between  consecutive  developed  elements,  the  total  area 
is  unaltered  by  the  development.  Each  meridian  of  the 
projection  is  so  traced  as  to  cut  each  parallel  in  the  same 
point  in  which  it  intersected  it  on  the  sphere."  Craig, 
Treatise  on  Projections,  p.  72.— Conical  point,  in  yeom., 
a  point  on  a  surface  such  that 
every  line  through  it  meets  the  sur- 
face in  two  coincident  points.— 
Conical  pupse  or  cbrysalides,  in 
entom.,  those  pupae  or  chryealiaes 
which  have  no  angular  processes, 
and  are  more  or  less  conical  in  form. 
This  is  the  common  type  among  noc- 
turnal Lepidoptera.—CoaiciX  re- 
fraction. See  refraction.— Corn- 
eal surface,  any  surface  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  right  line  having 
one  point  fixed.- Conical  valve, 
the  puppet-valve  or  T-valve,  nret 
used  by  Watt  in  the  construction  of 
his  engines.  It  consists  of  a  circular  plate  of  metal  having 
a  beveled  edge  accurately  fitted  to  a  seat. 
conicality  (kon-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  conical  +  -^iyJ 
The  property  of  being  conical. 
conically  (kon'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  form  of  a 
cone. 

An  almost  conically  shaped  weight  of  lead. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  641. 

conicalness  (kon'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
property  of  being  conical. 

conichalcite  (kon-i-kal'sit),  n.  [<  L.  conus,  a 
cone,  -i-  chalcites,  copper-stone :  see  chalcihs.] 
A  mineral  resembling  malachite,  consisting  or 
the  arseniate  and  phosphate  of  copper  and  eal- 
oiiun,  and  occurring  in  reniform  masses. 


Conical  Valve. 


conicity 

conicity  (ko-nis'j-ti),  n.  [=  p.  conimU;  as  conic 
+  -»^0     '^^^  property  of  being  conical. 

conlcle  (kon'i-kl),  n.  [<  NL.  "conioulus,  dim. 
of  L.  conus,  a  cone :  see  cone.']    A  small  cone. 

conicocylindrical  (kon"i-k6-si-lin'dri-kal),  a. 
[iconic  +  cylindrical.']  Formed  like  a  cylin- 
der, but  tapering  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

conicoid  (kon'i-koid),  n.  [<  conic  +  -oid.]  In 
math.,  a  surface  of  the  second  degree ;  a  quad- 
rio  surface. 

conic-ovate  (kon^'ik-o'vat),  a.  Ovate,  but  al- 
most pointed  at  the  smaller  end. 

conies  (kon'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  conic:  see  4cs.] 
The  doctrine  of  conic  sections.     See  conic. 

conid  (kon'id),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the  family 
Conidce. 

Conidse  (kon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Comts  + 
4dee.]  A  family  of  toxoglossate  pectinibran- 
chiate  gastropodous  moUusks,  represented  by 
the  genus  Conus;  the  cones  or  cone-shells. 
They  are  so  called  from  the  regular  inversely  conic  shape 
of  their  shells,  which  have  a  long  narrow  aperture,  and 
the  outer  lip  notched  at  the  suture.  The  operculum  is 
minute  or  absent,  the  foot  is  oblong  and  truncated,  the 
eyes  are  on  the  tentacles,  and  the  lingual  teeth  occur  in 
pairs.    Also  Ctmoidea.    See  cut  under  CoviAia. 

conidia,  n.    Plural  of  conidivm. 

conidial  (ko-nid'i-al),  a.    [<  conidivm  +  -al.] 

1.  Eelating  to  or  "of  the  nature  of  conidia. — 

2.  Characterized  by  the  formation  of  conidia ; 
bearing  conidia:  as,  the  conidial  stage  of  a 
fungus.    Also  comdiijerous,  eonidiophorous,  and 


conidiiferous  (ko-nld-i-if'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cowidiwm,  q.  v.,  4-  'L.ferre,  =  E.  'bear\  +  -ous.] 
Same  as  conidial,  2. 

conidioid  (ko-nid'i-oid),  a.  [<  conidium  +  -aid.] 
Same  as  conidial,  2. 

conidiophore  (ko-nld'l-o-for),  n.  [<  NL.  eo- 
nidrnm,  q.  y.,  +  Gr.  -<^'poi,  -bearing,  <  ^epuv  = 
B.  ftearl.]  In  fungi,  a  conldium-bearing  stalk 
or  branch  of  the  mycelium.     See  sporophore. 

conidiopliorous  (ko-nid-i-of'o-rus),  a.  [As 
conidiophore.]    Same  as  conidial,  2. 

conidium  (ko-nld'i-um),  n.;  pi.  conidia  (-a). 
[NL.  (>  P.  corddie),  <  Gr.  /ciSvtf,  dust,  +  -iSiov,  dim. 
suffix.]  In  fungi,  a  propagative 
body  which  is  asexnal  in  its  ori- 
gin and  functions,  in  the  most 
technical  sense,  it  includes  spores  form- 
ed either  uninclosed,  upon  hyphee,  or 
inclosed,  as  in  the  sporangia  of  MvMfyr 
and  the  conceptacles  of  Sphoeropsidece  ; 
but  it  is  more  commonly  used  to  desig- 
nate only  those  uninclosed. 


a,  a,  a,  Conidio- 
phores,  and  d,  ti,  Co- 
nidia of  grape-mil- 
dew (Peronospora 
vtticota).  enlarged. 
{After  Farlow.) 


The  PeniaiUiwm,  or  "  green  mould," 
.  .  .  sends  up  from  its  mycelium  a 
branching  stem,  the  ramifications  of 
which  subdivide  into  a  brush-like  tuft 
of  filaments,  each  of  which  bears  at 
its  extremity  a  succession  of  minute 
"beads"  termed  conidia. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  318. 

conifer  (ko'ni-fer),  TO.  [=P. 
conif^e  =  Sp.  conifero  =  Pg. 
It.  conifero,  <  L.  conifer,  cone- 
bearing,  <  conus,  a  cone,  -I- 
ferre  =  B.  bear'^.]  In  hot.,  a 
plant  producing  cones;  one  of  the  Coniferce. 

Coniferse  (ko-nif'e-re),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi.  of 
L.  coM/er,  cdne-beaiing:  see  conifer.]  The  prin- 
cipal order  of  gymnospermous  exogens,  exceed- 
ing every  other  order  in  the  value  of  its  timber- 
supply  and  of  its  resinous  products,  it  is  cos- 
mopolitan, but  is  especially  abundant  in  temperate  and 
mountainous  regions,  often  forming  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere vast  forests.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly 
evergreen  and  resinous,  usually  with  subulate  (awl-shaped), 
needle-shaped,  or  scale-like  rigid  leaves,  and  with  monoe- 
cious or  rarely  dioecious  naked  flowers.  The  male  flower 
consists  of  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens  upon  a  cen- 
tral axis,  the  anthers  being  frequently  suspended  from  the 
under  side  of  a  peltate  scale.  The  fertile  ament  consists  of 
scales  bearing  naked  ovules,  and  in  fruit  becomes  a  dry  cone 
or  is  fleshy  and  drupe-like.  The  embryo  has  often  several 
cotyledons  in  a  whorl.  The  wood,  as  in  all  gymnosperms, 
is  characterized  by  having  the  sides  of  the  cells  dotted 
with  what  are  called  bordered  pits  or  discoid  markings. 
The  order  includes  32  genera  and  about  300  species,  and 
is  divided  into  the  following  tribes :  (a)  Abietineoe,  bear- 
ing cones  formed  of  spirally  Imbricated  two-seeded  scales ; 
to  this  belong  the  pine,  flr,  spruce,  larch,  cedar,  etc.  (6) 
Araucariece,  with  similar  cones  having  one  or  several 
seeds  to  each  scale,  represented  by  Arauoaria  and  Agathis 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  by  two  monotypioal  gen- 
era in  China  and  Japan,  (c)  Podocarpece,  likewise  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  eastern  Asia,  (d)  TaxodiTiece, 
including  the  big-tree  of  California  (Sequoia),  the  bald  cy- 
press (Taxodium),  and  a  few  species  of  Australia  and  Japan, 
(e)  CupressinecB,  having  cones  with  decussately  opposite 
scales,  or  sometimes  drupe-like,  as  the  cypress,  juniper, 
arbor-vitsB,  and  the  North  American  cedars.  (/)  Taxece, 
with  fruit  consisting  usually  of  a  single  seed  surrounded 
by  a  fleshy  disk  or  coat.  This  tribe  is  by  some  considered 
a  separate  order,  and  includes  the  yew  (Taxus),  Torreya, 
the  ginkgo  of  China,  and  some  other  small  genera  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Australasia.     Xi'ue  conifers  flrst  appear  in  the 
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Carboniferous  measures,  and  continue  upward  through  all 
subsequent  formations. 

coniferin  (ko-nif 'e-rin),  re.  [<  Coniferce  +  -i»2.] 
A  crystalline  glucbside  (CieHggOg  +  2H2O)  ex- 
isting in  coniferous  woods,  and  perhaps  in  all 
wood-tissue.    Also  called  abietin. 

coniferous  (ko-nif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  conifer,  cone- 
bearing,  +  -ous.  See  conifer.]  Bearing  cones, 
as  the  pine,  fir,  and  cypress;  specifically,  be- 
longing or  relating  to  the  order  Coniferce. 

The  fir,  pine,  and  other  coniferous  trees. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  68. 

coniform  (k6'ni-f6rm),  a.  [=  Sp.  coniforme,  < 
L.  conus,  a  cone,  -I-  forma,  shape.]  In  the  form 
of  a  cone  ;  conical :  as,  a  coniform  mountain. 

coniine  (ko-ni'in),  n.    Same  as  conine. 

conima  (kon'i-ma),  TO.  [Native  name.]  A  fra- 
grant resin  used  for  making  pastils,  extracted 
from  the  hyawa  or  incense-tree,  Frotium  Guia- 
nense,  of  British  Guiana. 

Coninse  (ko-ni'ne),  TO.  pi.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1840),  <  Conus  +  -ince.]  A  subfamily  of  Strom- 
bidce,  made  to  include  true  Conidce  as  well  as 
Conella  and  Terebellwm. 

conine  (ko'nin),  TO.  [Also  written  eoniine,  coneine 
(=  F.  conMne) ;  <  Conium  +  -ine'^.]  A  volatile 
alkaloid  {Cg'H.i^'N  or  CigHisN)  existing  in  Co- 
nium maoulatum,  or  poison  hemlock,  of  which  it 
is  the  active  and  poisonous  principle,  it  is  an  oily 
liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  resembling  that  of  mice.  It 
is  exceedingly  poisonous,  appearing  to  cause  death  by  in- 
ducing paralysis  of  the  muscles  used  in  respiration.  Also 
called  conia. 

coniocyst  (kon'i-o-sist),  TO.     [<  NL.  coniocysta, 

<  Gr.  Kovtg,  dust,  +  KiiariQ,  a  bladder:  see  cyst.] 
A  term  applied  by  Harvey  to  the  oogonium  of 
Vaucheriece. 

coniocysta  (kon^l-o-sis'ta),  TO.;  pi.  coniooystce 
(-te).     [NL.]    Same  as  coiiioeyst. 
Conlomycetes  (kon*i-o-mi-se'tez),  TO.  pi.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  KAvig,  dust,  +  liviajg,  pi.  fivKTireg,  mushroom. J 
A  group  of  fungi  m  which  the  vegetative  por- 
tion is  inconspicuous  and  the  spores  are  very 
numerous,  borne  singly  or  in  chains  on  the  ends 
of  short  filaments,  and  either  naked  or  inclosed 
in  a  oonceptacle ;  the  dust-fungi.  The  fungi  thus 
artiflcially  grouped  together  are  of  widely  different  affini- 
ties, and  are  now  referred  mostly  to  the  tfredinece,  UstUa- 
ginece,  and  Fungi  Imperfecti. 

coniomycetous(kon"i-o-mi-se'tus),o.  [<  Conlo- 
mycetes +-(ms.]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  characters  of,  the  Coniomycetes :  as, 
a  coniomycetous  fungus. 

Ooniopterygidse  (kon-i-op-te-rij  'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Coniopteryx  {-ryg-)  +  -idee.]  A  family 
of  pianipennine  neuropterous  insects,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Coniopteryx.    Burmeister. 

Coniopteryx  (kon-i-op'te-riks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kdvig,  dust,  -t-  TTTspv^,  wing.]  The  typical  genus 
of  insects  of  the  family  Coniopterygidce,  or  re- 
ferred to  the  Semerobiidce,  founded  by  Curtis  in 
1834 :  so  called  because  they  are  powdered  with 
whitish  scales.  They  have  globose  eyes  and  moniU- 
form  antennse ;  the  wings  are  not  ciliate,  and  have  few 
longitudinal  veins,  with  some  transverse  ones.  The  hind 
wings  of  the  male  are  small.  The  larv»  resemble  those  of 
Sminthurus,  and  are  supposed  to  be  predaceous.  C.  vicina 
is  a  North  American  species. 

coniospermous  (kon"i-o-sper'mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
K&vtg,  dust,  +  cwkpiia,  a  seed,  +  -ous.]  Having 
dust-like  spores. 

coniotheca  (kon'''i-6-the'ka),  TO. ;  pi.  coniofheccB 
(-se).  [NL.,  <  Gr.'  kAviq,  dust,  +  %>/,  a  case.] 
In  bot.,  an  anther-cell. 

coniounf,  to.    See  conjovm,. 

coniroster  (ko-ni-ros'ter),  n.  One  of  the  Coni- 
fo  s  ill's  9 

coniros'tral  (ko-ni-ros'tral),  a.  [As  Conirostres 
+  -al.]  1.  Having  a  conical  bill :  used  as  a  de- 
scriptive term,  not  specific. 
Coues. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Conirostres;  having 
the  characters  of  a  coni- 


conjecture 

and  whydah-birds  of  the  old.  (c)  With  most  late  authors, 
a  group  definitely  restricted  to  the  fringilline  and  tana- 
grine  laminiplantar  oscine  Passeres,  such  as  finches,  bunt- 
ings, grosbeaks,  and  tanagers. 

Conirostrum  (ko-ni-ros'trum),  TO.  [NL.  (La- 
fresnaye,  1838),  <  L.  conus,  cone,  -I-  rostrum, 
beak.]  A  genus  of  small  oscine  passerine  birds, 
of  the  family  Ccerebidce.  They  have  an  acutely  coni- 
cal bill,  and  are  natives  of  South  America.  C.  cinereum 
is  an  example.    Also  Conirostra. 

conisanceti  conisauncet,  »•  Obsolete  forms  of 
cognisance, 

conlsor  (kon'i-z6r),  n.    Same  as  cognizor. 

COnite  (ko'nit),  «.  [<  Gr.  Kivig,  dust,  -I-  -ite^.]  A 
massive  dolomite,  in  color  ash-gray  or  yellow- 
ish- or  greenish-gray,  and  impure  from  the  pres- 
ence of  silica. 

Conium  (ko-ni'um),  re.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Koveiov,  hem- 
lock.] A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  tall  glabrous  biennial  herbs,  with 
compound  leaves  and  white-flowered  umbels. 
The  principal  species,  C.  Tnaculatum,  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  widely  naturalized  in  North  Amer- 
ica; it  is  the  hemlock  of  the  ancients,  used  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  poison  by  which  condemned  persons  were  put  to 
death.  The  active  principle  is  a  colorless,  oily,  alkaline 
fluid,  called  conine  (which  see).  The  plant  has  been  much 
used  and  esteemed  in  medicine  as  an  alterative  and  seda- 
tive. 

Conivalvia  (ko-ni-val'vi-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (Cu- 
vier,  1800),  <  L.  conus,  cone,  -f-  valva,  valve.]  A 
section  of  gastropods  proposed  for  the  genus 
Patella  and  shells  of  a  patelliform  appearance. 

conj.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  conjunction,  and 
(6)  rarely  of  conjunctive. 

conjectt  (kon-jekt'),  v.  [In  sense  of '  conjecture,' 
<  MB.  conjecten,  conjecture,  <  L.  conjectare, 
throw  or  cast  together,  conjecture,  freq.  of  con- 
jicere;  in  lit.  sense,  <  L.  conjectus,  pp.  of  con- 
jicere,  usually  conicere,  also  coicere,  throw  or 
cast  together,  conjecture,  <  com-,  together,  -t- 
jacere,  throw:  see  jet^.  Cf.  adject,  eject,  inject, 
project,  r^ect,  subject,  traject.]  I.  trans.  To 
throw  together ;  throw ;  cast ;  hurl. 

Calumnies  .  .  .  congested  and  conjected  at  a  mass  upon 
the  Church  of  England. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Csesar,  p.  298. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  conjecture ;  guess. 

One  that  so  imperfectly  connects  [conceits  in  most  editions]. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

2.  To  plan ;  devise ;  project.    Bom.  of  the  Rose. 
conjectort  (kgn-jek'tor),  re.     [<  L.  eonjector,  < 
conjicere,  conicere,  pp.  conjectus,  conjecture :  see 
conject.]    One  who  guesses  or  conjectures. 

Because  he  pretends  to  be  a  great  eonjector  at  other  men 
by  their  writings.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Conjecturable  (kon-jek'tu-ra-bl),  a,  [<  conjec- 
ture +  -able.]    Capable  of  being  conjectured  or 


roster. 

Conirostres  (ko-ni-ros'- 
trez),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
conirostris,  having  a  coni- 
cal biU,<  L.  conus,  a  cone,    conitostral  Bin  of  Hawfinch. 

-I-  rostrum,  a  beak,  bill.] 
In  ornith.,  a  group  of  birds  of  varying  limits, 
(at)  In  Cuvier's  classiflcation  of  birds,  the  third  division 
of  his  Passerince:  a  large  artiflcial  gi'oup,  consisting  of 
the  larks,  tits,  finches,  buntings,  weavers,  whydah-birds, 
colics,  ox-peckers,  American  orioles  and  other  letendx, 
starlings,  crows,  jays,  rollers,  birds  of  Paradise,  and  oth- 
ers, belonging  to  different  orders  and  several  famihes  of 
modern  systems.  (The  term  is  obsolete  in  this  sense, 
though  long  used,  with  various  modifications.]  (6\In  Sun- 
devall's  classification,  the  second. cohort  of  laminiplantar 
oscine  Passeres :  same  as  the  FringUliformes  of  the  same 
author.  The  group  includes  the  fringilline  birds  and  their 
allies,  as  the  tanagers  of  the  new  world  and  the  weavers 


conjectural  (kon-jek'tu-ral),  a.     [=  P.  conjec- 
tural =  Sp.  ccmjetural  =  tg.  conjectural  =  It. 
conjetturale,  <  L.  eonjecturalis,  <  eonjectura,  con- 
jecture :  see  conjecture,  to.]    Depending  on  con- 
jecture ;    springing  from  or  implying  a  guess 
or  conjecture ;  problematical :  as,  a  conjectural 
opinion ;  a  conjectural  emendation  of  a  text. 
Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine  honour ; 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me, 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.    Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  3. 
His  brightest  day  is  but  twilight,  and  his  discernings 
dark,  conjectural,  and  imperfect. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  264. 

If  we  insert  our  own  eonjeetural  amendments,  we  per- 
haps give  a  purport  utterly  at  variance  with  the  true  one. 
Hawthorne,  Marble  Faun,  xi. 

conjecturalist  (kon-jek'tu-ral-ist),  TO.  [<  con- 
jectwral  +  -ist.]  One  who  deals  in  conjectures. 
[IBare.] 
conjecturality  (kon-jek-tu-ral'i-ti),  re.  [<  core- 
jectural  +  -ity.]  "The  quality  of  being  conjec- 
tural; that  which  depends  on  conjecture;  g^ess- 
\\')rk.     [Eare.] 

The  possibilities  and  the  conjecturality  of  philosophy. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

conjecturally  (kgn-jek'tu-ral-i),  adv.    In  a  con- 
j(  (stural  manner;  by  conjecture;  by  guess. 
I'robably  and  conjecturally  surmised.  Hooker. 

Hesitantly  and  conjecturally.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  314. 

conjecture  (kon-jek'tur),  re.  [=  P.  conjecture 
=  Sp.  conjetura  =  Pg.  eonjectura  =  It.  conjet- 
tura  =  D.  conjectuur  =  G.  conjectur  =  Dan. 
IconjeJctur,  <  L.  eonjectura,  a  guess,  <  conjectus, 
pp.  of  conjicere,  conicere,  guess:  see  conject.] 
1.  The  act  of  forming  an  opinion  without  defi- 
nite proof ;  a  supposition  made  to  account  for 
an  ascertained  state  of  things,  but  as  yet  un- 
verified ;  an  opinion  formed  on  insufficient  pre- 
sumptive evidence ;  a  surmise ;  a  guess. 
'Tis  likely. 
By  all  conjectures,         Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  1, 


conjecture 

The  British  coins  afford  conjectvre  of  early  habitation 
in  these  parts.  Sic  T.  Bromie,  Urn-burial,  ii. 

As  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird, 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle, 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  singa  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form ; 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Geraint. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2t.  Suspicious  surmise ;  derogatory  supposi- 
tion or  presumption. 

For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 
And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang, 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 
=Syil.  Supposition,  hypothesis,  theory. 
conjecture  (kon-jek'tur),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
jectwred,  ppri'  conjecturing.  [<  conjecture,  n.; 
=  F.  conjecturer,  etc.]  I.  trans.  To  form  (an 
opinion  or  notion)  upon  probabilities  or  upon 
sliglit  evldenoe ;  guess :  generally  governing  a 
clause. 

Human  reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but  conjecture  what 
will  be.  South. 

1  stood  at  Naples  once,  a  night  so  dark 
I  could  have  scarce  conjectured  there  was  earth 
Anywhere,  sky  or  sea  or  world  at  all. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  232. 

=  Syu.  Imagine,  Conjecture,  Surmise,  Guess,  Presume, 
fancy,  divine.  Imagine  literally  expresses  pure  specula- 
tion, and  figuratively  expresses  an  idea  founded  upon 
the  slightest  evidence :  as,  I  imagine  that  you  will  find 
yourself  mistaken.  Conjecture  is  something  like  a  ran- 
dom throw  of  the  mind ;  it  turns  from  one  possibility  to 
another,  and  perhaps  selects  one,  almost  arbitrarily.  Sur- 
Tnise  has  often  the  same  sense  as  conjecture;  it  sometimes 
implies  a  suspicion,  favorable  or  otherwise :  as,  I  surmise 
that  his  motives  were  not  good.  Guess  suggests  a  riddle, 
the  solution  of  which  is  felt  after  by  the  mind — a  ques- 
tion, as  to  which  we  offer  an  opinion,  but  not  with  confi- 
dence, because  the  material  for  a  judgment  is  confessedly 
insufficient.  To  presume  is  to  base  a  tentative  or  pro- 
visional opinion  on  such  knowledge  as  one  has,  to  be  held 
until  it  is  modified  or  overthrown  by  further  information. 
Oft,  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray, 
The  sylphs  tiirough  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way. 

Pope,  B.  of  theL.,i.  91. 
As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  examine  and  contradict 
one  another,  one  may  partly  conjecture,  by  comparing  their 
words,  on  which  side  the  truth  is  like  to  lie. 

Baxter,  Reliquise. 
In  South-sea  days  not  happier,  when  surmised 
The  lord  of  thousands,  than  if  now  excised. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  133. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was,  I  gesse. 

ChMucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  0.  T.,  1.  82. 
This  g:entleman  is  happily  arriv'd. 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  yours. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

II.  intrans.  To  form  conjectures;  surmise; 
guess. 

I  dimly  see 
My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  mother 
Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Ere  it  is  bom.  Tennyson,  (Enone. 

conjecturer  (kon-jek'tu-rer),  n.  One  who  con- 
jectures ;  a  guesser ;  one  wbio  forms  an  opin- 
ion without  proof. 

I  shall  leave  conjecturers  to  their  own  imaginations. 

Addison. 
conjee,  n.    See  congee^. 
conjeonf,  n.    See  conjoun. 

conjobblet  (kon-job'l),  i;.  <.  [Humorously  form- 
,    ed  <  L.  com^  together,  +  E.  *j6bble,  freq.  of 
jofc,  q.  v.]     To  discuss ;  arrange ;  concert. 

A  minister  that  should  conjobble  matters  of  state  with 
tumblers.  Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

conjoin  (kou-join'),  «•  [<  ME-  conjoignen,  < 
OF.  (and  F.)  cor^oindre  =  Pr.  conjunger,  con- 
jongner,  conjoingner  =  It.  congiungere,  congiu- 
gnere,  <  L.  conjungere,  pp.  cmijunctns  (>  Sp.  con- 
juntar  (obs.)  =  Pg.  conjunctar),  join  together, 
<  com-,  together,  -1-  jungere,  pp.  junetus,  join: 
see  join,  joint,  and  cf.  conjoint,  conjugate.'^  I. 
trans.  1.  To  join  together;  bring  into  relation 
or  contact ;  unite,  as  one  thing  to  another. 

"Wiere  singled  forces  faile,  conjoynd  may  gaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  14. 

The  English  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parties,  is  now  conjoin'd  in  one ; 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 

Conjoin  thy  sweet  commands  to  my  desire, 
And  I  mil  venture,  though  I  fall  or  tire. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  associate  or  connect. 

Let  that  which  he  learns  next  be  nearly  conjoined  with 
what  he  knows  already.  Locke. 

This  worship  of  the  Unity  in  the  Universe  is  to  be  found 
in  most  historic  religions  conjoint  with  other  worships 
which  are  in  some  cases  much  more  prominent. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Eeligion,  p.  79. 

Specifically  —  3t.  To  join  in  marriage. 

If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment  why  you 
should  not  he  conjoined,  I  charge  you,  on  your  souls,  to 
utter  it.  Shak.,  iluch  Ado,  iv.  1. 
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II.  intrans.  To  form  a  union  or  league  ;  come 
or  act  together ;  unite. 

Now  I  perceive  they  have  all  conjoin'd,  all  three, 
To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 

Shak.,M..  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 

Often  both  Priest  and  people  conjoyne  in  savage  noises. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  86. 

conjoint,  a.  [For  conjoined  or  conjoint.^  Con- 
joined.    Holland. 

conjoined  (kon-joind'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  conjoin, 
V.I  United;  associated,  in  her.,  joined  together: 
said  of  two  or  more  bearings,  as — (a)  two  lions  having  a 
common  head  ;  or  (6)  mascles  arranged  as  in  a  field  lozengy 
—  tliat  is,  touching  by  the  points;  or  (c)  linked  as  in  a 
chain,  as  annulets  or  mascles ;  or  (d)  united  at  their  bases, 
as  a  pair  of  wings.  Also  cowpZcd.— Conjoined  charges. 
See  charge. — Conjoined  in  lure,  in  her.,  united  at  their 
bases,  as  wings :  so  called  because  wings  when  so  united 
form  a  representation  of  the  lure  used  in  falconry.  See 
lure. — Cross  conjoined.   &q&  cross. 


conjoinedly  (kon-joi'ned-U),  adv.    Conjointly. 
The  which  also  undoubtedly,  although  not  so  conjoinedly 
as  in  his  epistle;  he  assures  us  in  his  gospel. 

Barrow,  Works,  II.  493. 

conjoint  (kon-joint'))  O"  and  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
joint, <  OP."(and  P.)  conjoint  =  Sp.  conjunto  = 
Pg.  oonjuncto  =  It.  congiunto,  <  L.  conjunctus, 
conjoined,  pp.  of  conjungere  (>  F.  conjoindre, 
etc.),  conjoin:  see  conjoin,  v.,  and  of.  conjunct, 
a  later  form  of  conjoint,  directly  from  the  L.] 
I.  a.  United;  connected;  associated;  joined 
together;  conjunct. 

She  and  the  sun  with  influence  conjoint 
Wield  the  huje  axle  of  the  whirling  earth. 

Glover,  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Co^j  oint  degrees,  motion,  etc. ,  in  music.  See  conjunct: 
II,  n.  In  law,  a  persdn  connected  with  an- 
other in  a  joint  interest  or  obligation,  as  a 
spouse  or  a  co-tenant. 
conjointly  (kon-joint'li),  adv.  In  a  conjoint 
manner;  jointly;  unitedly;  in  company;  to- 
gether: as,  two  nations  may  carry  on  a  war 
conjointly  against  a  third. 

That  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  they  might  conjointly 
glorify  God.  Locke,  On  Romans. 

conjount,  ».  [ME.,  also  conioun,  conjeon,  con- 
geon,  cougioun,  cugioun,  =  &.  Dan.  Sw.  hujon,  < 
OP.  coion,  coMon,  coy  on,  mod.  F.  coiow,  a  wretch, 
coward,  =  It.  coglione,  a  fool,  dolt :  see  cullion, 
the  same  word  in  another  form.]  A  wretch ; 
a  low  fellow :  same  as  cullion,  3. 

And  nou  cometh  a  conioun  and  wolde  cacchen  [find  out]  of 
my  wittes.  Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  86. 

conjubilant  (kgn-j6'bi-lant),  a.  [<  ML.  corv- 
juh%lan{t-)s,  <  t.  com-,  together,  -1-  jul)ilan(t-)s, 
rejoicing:  see  jubilant.'}  Singing  together  for 
joy.     [Bare.] 

They  stand,  those  halls  of  Zion, 
Conjubilant  with  song. 

J.  M.  Neale,  tr.  of  Bernard  of  Cluny. 

conjugacy  (kon'j8-ga-si),  n.  [<  conjugate :  see 
-CT/.]  If.  Marriage.— 2.  The  relation  of  things 
conjugate  to  one  another. 

The  mathematical  test  of  conjugacy  is  that  the  energy 
arising  from  two  of  the  harmonics  existing  together  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  energy  arising  from  the  two  har- 
monics taken  separately.  Clerk  Maxwell. 

conjugal  (kon'J9-gal),  a.  [=  F.  conjugal  =  Pr. 
conyugal  =  Sp.  conjugal,  now  conyugaL  =  Pg. 
conjugal  =  It.  congiugale,  conjugate,  <  L.  conju- 
galis,  <  conjwnx,  conjux  (conjug-),  a  husband  or 
wife,  also  fem.  coiijuga,  a  wife,  <  conjungere, 
join,  xmite,  join  in  marriage :  see  conjoin.  Cf . 
conjugial.}  1.  Pertaining  to  marriage ;  of  the 
nature  of  marriage ;  matrimonial ;  nuptial :  as, 
a  conjugal  union;  the  conjugal  relation. —  2. 
Pertaining  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife ; 
arising  from  or  proper  to  marriage ;  connubial ; 
individually,  marital  or  wifely. 

He  .  .  .  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses.  MUton,  P.  L.,  viii.  56. 

Their  conjugal  affection  still  is  ty'd. 
And  still  the  mournful  race  is  multiplied. 

Dryden,  Fables. 
She  recommends  to  them  the  same  conjugal  harmony 
which  had  ever  subsisted  between  her  and  her  husband. 
Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  16. 
=Syn,   ConnvMal,  Nuptial,  etc.    See  matrimonial. 
conjugality  (kon-jij-gal'i-ti),  n.     [<  conjugal  + 
-ity.J    The  conjugal  state ;  oonnubiaUty.    Mil- 
ton.    [Bare.] 
conjugally  (kon'jo-gal-i),  adv.    Matrimonially ; 
connubially.    £p.  Ball. 

ConjUgatSB  (kon-j6-ga'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  of  L.  conjugatus,  joined  together :  see  con^ 
jugate,  v.}  In  algology,  a  group  composed  of 
the  Zygnemacece  and  Mesocarpece,  and  common- 
ly also  the  Besmidiacew  and  Diatomacece,  in  all 
of  which  the  sexual  reproductive  process  is  a 
distinct  conjugation.    The  conjugating  cells  in  this 


conjugate 

group  are  the  vegetative  cells  of  the  plant,  while  in  Zoo. 
sporecB  conjugation  is  effected  by  means  of  special,  active- 
ly moving  cells  (zoospores).  See  Zygosporece,  and  cut  un- 
der conjugation. 
conjugate  (kon'jij-gat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coriju- 
gated,  ppr.  corrugating.  [<  L.  conjugatus,  pp. 
of  conjugare  (>  It.  congiugare  =  Sp.  Pg.  conju- 
gar  =  P.  conjuguer),  join  together,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  jugare,  join,  yoke,  <jugum  =  E.  yohe  .- 
see  join  and  yoJce,  and  cf.  conjoin.}  I,  trans. 
If.  To  join  together;  specifically,  to  join  in 
marriage;  unite  by  marriage. 

Those  drawing  as  well  marriage  as  wardship  gave  him 
both  power  and  occasion  to  conjugate  at  pleasure  the  Nor- 
man and  Saxon  honses.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Ediquia;, 

2.  In  gram.,  to  inflect  (a  verb)  through  all  its 
various  forms,  as  voices,  moods,  tenses,  num- 
bers, and  persons,  or  so  many  of  them  as  there 
may  be.  This  use  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  in  in- 
flected languages  a  verb  is  conjugated  by  conjoining  certain 
inflectional  syllables  with  the  root. 

II.  intrans.  In  Uol.,  to  perform  the  act  of 
conjugation ;  specifically,  in  bot.,  to  unite  and 
form  a  zygospore. 

A  greater  and  greater  degree  of  differentiation  between 
the  ceUs  which  conjugate  can  he  traced,  thus  leading  ap- 
parently to  the  development  of  the  two  sexual  forms. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  409. 

The  Paramoecia  assemble  in  great  numbers,  .  .  .  then 

conjugate  in  pairs,  their  anterior  ends  being  closely  united. 

Balbiani,  tr.  in  Huxley's  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  99. 

conjugate  (kon'jB-gat),  o.  and  n.  [<  L.  conjuga- 
tus, pp.:  see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  1.  United  in 
pairs;  joined  together;  coupled. —  2.  In  hot., 
applied  to  a  pinnate  leaf  which  has  only  one 
pair  of  leaflets. —  3.  In  chem.,  containing  two  or 
more  radicals  acting  the  part  of  a  single  one.— 
4.  In  gram,  and  rJiet. ,  kindred  in  meaning  as  hav- 
ing a  common  derivation ;  paronymous :  an  epi- 
thet sometimes  applied  to  words  immediately 
derived  from  the  same  primitive. —  5.  In  math., 
applied  to  two  points,  lines,  etc.,  when  they  are 
considered  together,  with  regard  to  anyproper- 
ty,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  inter- 
changed without  altering  the  way  of  enunciat- 
ing the  property — that  is,  when  they  are  in 
a  reciprocal  or  equiparant  relation  to  one  an- 
other.—  Conjugate  angles.  See  angled,  1. — Conju- 
gate axis.  See  axisi.—  Conjugate  constituents  of  a 
matrix,  in  math.,  those  constituents  that  are  symmetri- 
cally placed  with  respect  to  the  principal  diagonal.— Con- 
jugate diameters  of  a  conic,  diameters  which  are  con- 
jugate  lines  with  respect  to  the  conic. —  Conjugate  dyad- 
ics,  such  as  are  converted  into  one  another  by  the  reversal 
of  the  order  of  all  the  pairs  of  factors. —  Conjugate  foct 
See  focus,  2.—  Conjugate  hyperbola,  a  liyperbola  form, 
ing  a  part  of  a  complete  algebraic  curve. — GOAjUSate 
tmaginaxies,  imaginaries  related  to  one  another,  as  a:  -j-  iy 
and  X — iy. —  Conjugate  lines,  with  respect  to  a  conic, 
two  lines  the  pole  of  each  of  which  lies  on  the  other- 
Conjugate  luirrors,  two  mirrors  placed  face  to  face  so 


Conjugate  Mirrors. 

that  the  rays  of  light  and  heat  sent  out  from  the  toeoB 
of  one  are  reflected  to  the  focus  of  the  other.— Con- 
Jugate  oval,  an  oval  forming  a  part  of  a  complete  alge- 
braic curve.— Conjugate  point,  an  acnode  or  douWe 
point  of  a  curve  having  the  two  tangents  imaginary,  ana 
thus  separate  from  every  other  real  point  on  the  curve. 
See  acnode. — Conjugate  points,  with  resjiect  to  a  come, 
points  the  polar  of  each  of  which  passes  through  the  other. 
—  Coitjugate  quaternions,  quaternions  which  can  oe 
converted  each  into  the  other  by  reversing  the  sign  oi 
its  vector  part.— Conjugate  roots,  roots  of  an  algeoraK 
equation  which  are  conjugate  imaginaries.— CoDJUS*'* 
tangents,  at  any  point  of  a  surface,  two  tangents  aucn 
that  the  tangent  plane  at  a  consecutive  point  on  eitner 
contains  the  other.— Conjugate  triangles,  two  man- 
gles  such  that  each  vertex  of  either  is  a  pole  of  a  siae  <»■ 
the  other. 

II.  ».  1.  In  gram,  andrfee*.,  one  of  agrpip 
of  words  having  the  same  immediate  derivation, 
and  therefore  presumably  related  in  meaning; 
a  paronym.  In  logic,  an  argument  from  "o^i^'^^S 
one  drawn  from  the  obvious  similarity  of  such  words  m 
form,  and,  it  is  assumed,  in  signification  also. 


conjugate 

We  have  learned  in  logic  that  conjugates  are  sometimes 
in  name  only,  and  not  in  dead. 

Abp.  Bra/mhall,  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

2.  In  chem.,  a  subordmate  radical  associated 
■with  another,  along  with  which  it  acts  as  a  sin- 
gle radical. —  3.  A  conjugate  axis.—  Conjugate 
of  a  quaternion,  another  quaternion  having  the  same 
scalar  and  the  vector  reversed.— Harmonic  conjugates, 
two  points  so  situated  with  respect  to  two  others  that 
either  one  of  the  first  pair  is  the  center  of  the  harmonic 
mean  with  respect  to  the  other,  as  a  pole  of  the  second 
pair.  If  four  points,  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  a  straight  line  are  at  such 

distances  that  p^;  -^  fyn  =  — !>  then  C  and  D  are  said  to 

be  hamumic  conjugates  with  respect  to  A  and  B,  and  vice 
versa. 

COnjUgating-tube  (kon'j8-ga-ting-tub),  TO.  In 
some  Conjugatw,  as  Desmidiacew,  a  short  tube 
which  protrudes  from  each  of  the  plants  con- 
jugating, to  meet  that  of  the  other.  The  two 
tubes  thus  meeting  become  one,  and  the  union 
of  the  conjugation-bodies  takes  place  in  it. 
conjugation  (kon-jo-ga'shon),  TO.  [=  P.  comu- 
gaison  =  Pr.  conjvgatio  =  Sp.  conjugaeion  =  Pg. 
emtjugagSo  =  It.  conjugazione  =  D.  conjugaUe  = 
G-.  eonjugation  =  Dan.  Sw.  ImmjugaUon,  <  L.  con- 
jugatioiii-),  a  joining,  etymolo^cal  relation- 
ship, in  LL.  conjugation  (for  which  the  earlier 
'  term  was  decUnatio(n-) :  see  declension),  <  eonju- 
gare,  pp.  conjugatus,  join :  see  conjugate,  v."]  If. 
The  act  of  uniting  or  combining;  a  coming  to- 
gether; union;  conjunction;  assemblage. 

Aristotle  .  .  .  inquireth  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth, 
first  in  a  family,  and  the  simple  conjugations  of  man  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  124. 

I  intended  it  to  do  honour  to  Christianity,  and  to  repre- 
sent it  to  be  the  best  reli^on  in  the  world,  and  the  conju- 
gation of  all  excellent  things. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.,  Pref. 

All  the  various  mixtures  and  conjugations  of  atoms  do 
beget  notliing.  Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  In  gram. :  (a)  The  inflection  of  a  verb  in  its 
different  forms,  as  voices,  moods,  tenses,  num- 
bers, and  persons ;  a  connected  scheme  of  all  the 
derivative  forms  of  a  verb.  (6)  A  class  of  verbs 
similarly  conjugated:  as,  Latin  verbs  of  the 
third  eomjugaUon.  (c)  In  Hebrew  and  other 
Semitic  languages,  one  of  several  groups  of  in- 
flections normally  formed  from  the  same  verb, 
and  expressing  a  modification  of  meaning  anal- 
ogous to  that  found  in  certain  classes  of  deriva- 
tive verbs  in  Indo-European  languages,  or  to  the 
voices  of  these.  [The  Latin  conju^atio  is  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  av^vyia,  properly  derivation,  including  inflec- 
tion as  well  as  formation  of  new  words,  but  afterward  lim- 
ited to  the  inflection  of  verbs,  which  had  previously  been 
called  simply  imfleetion,  or  inJUction  of  verbs  (kAiVis  pi^/ia- 
ratv,  declinatio  verborum).] 

3.  A  union  or  coupling ;  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  individuals.  [Obsolete  except  in  spe- 
cific use.    See  4.] 

The  sixth  conjugation  or  pair  of  nerves. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  4. 

4.  In  MoZ.,  a  union  of  two  distinct  cells  for  re- 
production; a  temporary  or  permanent  grow- 
ing together  of  two  or  more  individuals  or  cells, 
with  fusion  of  their  plasmodic  substance,  as  a 
means  of  reproduction  by  germs  or  spores,  or  a 
means  of  renewing  individual  capacity  to  mul- 
tiply by  fission.  It  is  a  kind  of  copulation  of  the  entire 
bodies  of  different  individuals  or  cells,  with  the  formation 
■of  new  nuclei  or  other  form-elements,  preparatory  to  the 
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ilar  to  that  from  which  it  came.  The  process  is  considered 
a  sexual  one,  though  the  cells  which  unite  cannot  be  distin- 
gmshed  as  male  and  female. 

The  conjugation  of  the  Algse  and  of  some  of  the  simplest 
anmials  is  the  first  step  towards  sexual  reproduction. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  409. 

The  conjugation  of  two  Infusoria  occurs  in  very  different 
ways,  and  leads  to  more  or  less  complete  fusion,  which, 
after  regeneration  of  the  nucleus,  is  followed  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  frequency  of  fission.  Paramoecium,  Stentor, 
Spirostoma,  during  conjugation,  become  connected  by  their 
ventral  surfaces ;  other  Infusoria,  with  a  flat  body  like 
Oxytnchina  or  Chilodon,  by  their  sides ;  while  Euchelys, 
Halteria,  Coleps,  join  together  the  anterior  extremities  of 
their  bodies,  giving  the  appearance  of  transverse  flssion. 
A  lateral  conjugation  also  takes  place  not  infrequently 
in  Vorticella,  Trichodina,  etc.,  between  individuals  of  un- 
equal size,  the  smaller  one  having  the  appearance  of  a 
t""!.  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  203. 

conjugational  (kon-jo-ga'shon-al),  a.     [<  con- 
jugation +  -alS]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  conjugation. 
COnjUgationally  (kon-jg-ga'shon-al-i),  adv.    In 
a  conjugational  manner. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  explain  why  overlain  is  never 
seen,  but  overlaid  thrust  in  to  do  what  is  often  clumsy 
duty  for  it,  and  where  overlain  would  conjugationaUy  fit 
and  be  the  very  word  in  situ  ?  N.andQ.,  7th  ser. ,  III.  512. 

conjugation-body  (kon-jQ-ga'shon-bod'-'i),  TO. 
In  biol.,  a  mass  of  protoplasm  which  unites  with 
another  to  form  a  zygospore.  See  conjugation,  4. 

conjugation-cell  (kon-jo-ga'shon-sel),  TO.  A 
cell  which  unites  ■vrith  another  to  form  a  zygo- 
spore.   See  cut  under  conjugation. 

conjugation-nucleus  (kon-jo-ga'shon-nu"kle- 
us),  TO.  In  hiol.,  the  nucleus  of  a  fecundated 
o-vnm,  arising  from  the  conjugation  or  fusion  of 
a  male  with  a  female  pronucleus. 

conjugative  (kon'jo-ga-tiv),  a.  [<  conjugate  + 
-we.]  In  biol.,  pertaining  to  conjugation:  as, 
a  conjugative  process. 

conjugial  (kon-jo'ji-al),  a.  [<  L.  conjugiaUs,  < 
eonjugium,  marriage,  <  conjungere,  join,  unite: 
see  conjugate,  v.  Cf .  conjugal.']  Same  as  con^ 
jugal :  used  by  Swedenborg  and  his  followers 
to  distinguish  their  special  conception  of  the 
nature  of  true  marriage. 

Conjugial  love  is  celestial,  spiritual,  and  holy,  because 
it  corresponds  to  the  celestial,  spiritiial,  and  holy  mar- 
riage of  the  Lord  and  the  Church. 

Swedenborg,  Conjugial  Love  (trans.),  Tf  62. 

conjunct  (kon-jungkf),  «•  and  to.  [<  L.  con- 
junctus,  pp.  of  conjungere,  join  together:  see 
conjoin,  v.,  andcf.  conjoint,  an  older  form  of  con^ 
junct."]  I.  a.  Conjoined;  conjoint;  united;  as- 
sociated; concurrent. 

The  interest  of  the  bishops  is  conjunct  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  king.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  147. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  .  .  .  carried  over  Lord  Vis- 
count Townsend  to  be  conjunct  plenipotentiary  with  him- 
self. Bp,  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1709. 

He  discusses  the  conjunct  questions  with  great  acute- 
ness  from  every  point  of  view.  Sir  W,  Hamilton. 

Conjunct  charges.  See  conjtnn^d  charges,  under  charge. 
—  Conjunct  degrees,  in  music,  degrees  that  are  adjacent 
or  successive  in  the  scale.—  Conjunct  modal,  in  logic,  a 
modal  proposition  in  which  the  modality  affects  the  cop- 
ula (as,  a  white  man  may  be  black) :  opposed  to  a  disjunct 
modal,  where  the  sign  of  modality  forms  the  predicate  (as, 
for  a  white  man  to  be  black  is  possible). — Conjunct  mo- 
tion, progression,  or  succession,  in  music,  a  melodic 
progression  without  steps  of  more  than  one  scale-degree. 
—Conjunct  rights,  in  Scots  law,  rights  belonging  to  two 
or  more  persons  jointly.— Conjunct  system,  in  Gr.  mu- 
sic, a  system  or  ten-toned  scale  made  up  of  three  con- 
junct tetrachords,  attributed  to  Ion,  about  450  B.  0. — 
Conjunct  tetrachords,  in  Gr.  music,  tetrachords  hav- 
ing one  tone  in  common,  namely,  the  upper  tone  of  one 
tetrachord  and  the  lower  tone  of  the  other. 

iL,i  n.  A  combination;  an  association;  a 
union.     Creech.     [Rare.] 

conjunction  (kgn-jungk'shon),  to.  [<  ME.  con- 
juneeion,  -Uon  (in  astronomy)  =  P.  conjonction 
=  Sp.  conjundon  =  Pg.  conjungao,  conjuncfao 
=  It.  congiunzione  =  D.  conjunctie  =  G.  con- 
jwnction  =  Dan.  Sw.  honjunktion,  <  L.  conjunc- 


Cellsof  a  Seaweed  [Sfirogyra  elongata)  Conjugating,  highly 
magnified. 

I.  Portions  of  two  filaments  preparing  for  conjugation  ;  a  protuber- 
ance has  arisen  from  each  cell  to  meet  a  similar  one  from  the  opposite 
cell.  2.  A,  portions  of  two  filaments  whose  cells  are  in  the  act  of  con- 
Jiigating,  At  the  left  the  protoplasmic  body  of  one  cell  is  passing 
Ihrough  and  coalescing  with  that  of  the  opposite  cell ;  at  the  right 
this  has  already  taken  place.  B,  portion  of  a  filament  containing 
young  zygospores,  each  siirtounded  by  a  cell-wall.     (From  Sachs's 

Lehrbuch  der  Botanik.") 

development  of  new  individuals.  It  is  also  called  zygosis, 
and  the  resulting  blended  organism  is  called  a  zygote  or 
zygospore.  The  process  occurs  only  in  the  lower  animals 
and  plants,  among  many  of  which  it  is  an  ordinary  mode 
of  reproduction.  It  is  very  common  in  protozoans,  and  has 
been  observed  in  certain  worms.  (See  Diplozom.)  A  per- 
manent fusion  takes  place  in  the  unicellular  algae  Diato- 
muea  and  Demaidiacece  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of 
™e  separate  cells ;  In  the  Zygnemacece  and  Mesocarpece, 
by  that  of  two  cells  of  different  filaments  or  of  the  same 
filament ;  and  in  the  Zoosporece,  by  that  of  zoospores  from 
uinerent  mother-cells.  The  result  of  the  union  in  each 
«ase  is  called  a  zygospore ;  the  latter  produces  a  plant  sim- 


tio(n-),  a  joining  together,  union,  a  connect- 
ing particle,  conjunction,  <  conjungere,  pp.  con^ 
junctus,  join  together:  see  conjoin, _  d.,  con- 
junct.^ 1.  A  joining  or  meeting  of  individu- 
als or  of  distinct  things;  union;  connection; 
combination ;  association. 

We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red ; 

Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction  ! 

Shah.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  4. 

Never  was  so  happy  a  conjunction  of  civility,  freedom, 
easiness,  and  sincerity.  Smft,  Death  of  Stella. 

The  history  of  the  government,  and  the  history  of  the 
people,  would  be  exhibited  in  that  mode  in  which  alone 
they  can  be  exhibited  justly,  in  inseparable  conjunction 
and  intermixture.  Macaulay,  History. 

2.  In  astron.,  the  meeting  of  two  or  more 
stars  or  planets  in  the  same  longitude:  as, 
the  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun,  or  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  when  a  planet,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun,  it  is  said  to 
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be  in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  This,  however,  in  the  case 
of  an  inferior  planet,  may  be  either  when  it  passes  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  earth  or  when  it  is  on  the  further 
side  of  the  sun ;  the  former  is  the  inferior  and  the  latter 
the  superior  conjunction.  A  superior  planet  can  be  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun  only  when  the  sun  is  in  a  direct  line 
between,  it  and  the  earth.    See  syzygy  and  opposition. 

God,  neither  by  drawing  waters  from  the  deep,  nor  by 
any  conjunction  of  the  stars,  should  bury  them  under  a 
second  flood.  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

3.  In  gram.,  a  connective  particle  serving  to 
unite  clauses  of  a  sentence,  or  coordinate  words 
in  the  same  sentence  or  clause,  and  indicating 
their  relation  to  one  another.  There  are  two  princi- 
pal kinds  of  conjunctions,  coordinating  and  subordinating: 
the  former  joining  clauses  of  equal  order  or  rank  (as,  he 
went  and  I  came) ;  the  latter  joining  a  subordinate  or  de- 
pendent clause  to  that  on  which  it  depends  (as,  I  went 
where  he  was ;  he  was  gone  when  I  came).  Most  conjunc- 
tions are  of  adverbial  origin,  and  some,  as,  for  instance, 
also,  share  almost  equally  the  character  of  both  parts  of 
speech.— Comparative  conjunction,  conditional  con- 
junction, copulative  conjunction,  etc.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.-Ecliptic  conjunction.  See  ecliptic.— faxtile 
conjunctiont,  an  exact  conjunction.— Platlc  conjunc- 
tiont,  a  conjunction  within  the  planets'  orbs. 

conjunctional  (kpn-jungk'shgn-al),  a.  [<  con- 
junction +  -al.']  TPertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  conjunction :  as,  the  conjuncUcmal  use  of  a 
word;  &  conjvmcUonal  teim. 

conjunctionally  (kon-jungk'shon-al-i),  adv.  In 
a  conjunctional  manner. 

conjunctiva  (kon-jungk-ti'va),  a.  used  as  «. ; 
pi.  conjunctivce  (-ve).  [NL.','  fern,  of  LL.  com- 
junctivus,  serving  to  connect :  see  conjunctive.] 

1.  In  anat.,  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines 
the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  and  thence  is 
reflected  over  the  front  of  the  eyeball,  thus  con- 
joining the  Uds  and  the  globe  of  the  eye :  a  con- 
traction of  tunica  conjunctiva.  In  low  vertebrates 
it  is  rudimentary  and  non-secretory,  or  not  to  be  demon- 
strated ;  in  the  higher  vertebrates  which  have  eyelids  it  is 
well  defined.  In  birds  and  many  reptiles  and  mammals 
it  forms  a  special  fold,  chiefly  constituting  the  nictitating 
membrane  or  third  eyelid.  It  is  very  delicate  where  it 
passes  over  the  cornea,  offering  no  impediment  to  vision. 
In  snakes  which  have  no  eyelids  a  delicate  cuticle  con- 
tinues from  the  skin  over  the  eye^  and  is  shed  with  the  rest 
of  the  cuticle.  The  membrane  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
tunics  or  coats  of  the  eyeball,  like  the  tunica  sclerotica,  etc. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  membrane  uniting  two  scle- 
rites,  or  hard  parts  of  the  integument,  which 
move  freely  on  each  other. 

conjuncti'val  (kon-jungk-li'val),  a.  [<  conjunc- 
tiva +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva—  Conjunctival  membrane,  In  aimt.,  the  con- 
junctiva. 

It  is  through  this  system  of  canals  that  the  conjunctival 
mucous  meni^ane  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  nose. 

Huxley  and  Youma/ns,  Physiol.,  §  287. 

conjunctive  (kon-jungk'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
conjonctif=  Sp.  conmntivo  =  Pg.  conjuncUvo  = 
It.  congiuntwo,  <  LL.  conjunctMus,  serving  to 
connect,  <  L.  conjtmctus,  pp.  of  conjungere,  con-, 
neot:  see  conjoin,  v.,  conjunct,  conjunction.]  I. 
a.  If.  Closely  connected  or  united. 

She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  Iv.  7. 

3.  Connecting;  connective;  uniting;  serving 
to  connect  or  unite. 

Some  [conjunctions]  are  conjunctive,  and  some  disjunc- 
tive. Harris,  Hermes,  ii.  2. 
Conjunctive  mode  [LL.  conjunctivua  modus,  or  simply 
conjunctivus],  in  gram.,  the  mode  which  follows  a  condi- 
tional conjunction  or  expresses  some  condition  or  contin- 
gency.   It  is  more  generally  called  subjunctive. 

II.  TO.  1.  In  gram.,  the  conjunctive  mode. 
See  above. — 2.  In  math.,  the  sum  of  rational 
integral  functions,  each  affected  by  an  arbitrary 
multiplier.  The  sum  is  said  to  be  the  conjunc- 
time  of  the  functions. 

conjunctively  (kgn-jungk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
conjunctive  or  united  manner;  in  combination; 
together. 

Of  Strasburg  and  XJlm  I  may  speak  conjunctively. 

Sir  H.  IFoJftm,  Letters. 

conjunctiveness  (kon-jungk'tiv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  conjunctive.  Johnson. 
conjunctivitis  (kou-jungk-ti--vi'tis),  TO.  [NL.,  < 
conjunctiva  +  -dtis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
affections  of  the  eye. 

conjunctly  (kon-jungkt'li),  ad/o.  In  a  conjunct 
manner;  in  union;  jointly;  together. 

They  must  be  understood  conjunctly,  so  as  always  to  go 

together.  Bp.  Beveridge,  Sermons,  I.  xxxi. 

The  theory  of  the  syllogism  in  Depth  (far  less  in  both 

quantities  conjunctly)  was  not  generalized  by  Aristotle, 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  695,  note. 

Conjunctly  and  severally,  in  Scots  law,  same  sa  jointly 
and  severally  (which  see,  unaeT  jointly). 
conjuncture  (kon-jungk'tur),  TO.  [=  p.  con- 
joncture  =  Sp.  conjuntura,  cbyuntura  =  Pg.  con- 
junctura  =  It.  congivmtura,  <  ML.  conjunctura,  < 
L.  conjunctus,  pp.  of  conjungere,  join  together : 


coDjuncture 

see  conjoin,  v.,  conjunct.']  1.  A  eoDung  or  join- 
ing together;  the  state  of  being  joined;  meet- 
ing; combination;  union;  connection;  associa- 
tion.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

So  God  prosper  you  at  home,  as  me  abroad,  and  send  us 
iu  good  time  a  joyful  Conjuncture. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  21. 
Every  man  is  a  member  of  a  society,  and  hath  some 
common  terms  of  union  and  conjuncture,  which  malce  all 
the  body  susceptive  of  all  accidents  to  any  part. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  260. 

2.  Combination  of  circumstances  or  affairs; 
especially,  a  critical  state  of  affairs;  a  crisis. 

It  pleased  God  to  make  tryall  of  my  conduct  in  a  con- 
juncture of  the  greatest  and  most  prodigious  hazard  that 
ever  the  youth  of  England  saw.  Evelyn,  Diary,  1641. 

Perhaps  no  man  could,  at  that  conjuncture,  have  ren- 
dered more  valuable  services  to  the  court. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

Those  largest  of  all  conjunctures  which  you  properly 
call  times  of  revolution  must  demand  and  supply  a  delib- 
erative eloquence  all  their  own. 

IL  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  167. 

conjungedt,  a-  [<  L.  conmng-ere,  join  together 
(see  conjoin),  +  -ed^.]     Same  as  conjoined. 

conjuration  (kon-JQ-ra'shon),  n.  [<  MB.  con- 
juradoun  =  D.  conjuratie  =  Gr.  conjuration,  < 
OP.  conjuration,  F.  conjuration  =  Sp.  conjura- 
don  =  Pg.  conjuragao  =  It.  congiurazione,  <  L. 
conjuratio(n-),  a  swearing  together,  a  conspira- 
cy, ML.  also  enchantment,  adjuration,  <  conjii- 
rare,  pp.  conjuratiis,  conspire,  etc. :  see  conjure. 
The  older  form  (in  ME.  and  F.)  is  conjurison, 
q.  v.]  If.  A  conspiracy;  a  plot ;  a  league  for 
criminal  ends. 

The  conjuration  of  Catiline. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  28. 

Conjurations  (societies  bound  by  mutual  oaths). 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  xcviii. 

2.  The  act  of  calling  on  or  invoking  by  a  sacred 
name;  adjuration;  supplication;  solemn  en- 
treaty. 

We  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed.  .  .  . 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

Lys.  Answer  me  truly. 

Lyd,  I  will  do  that  without  a  conjuration. 

Fletcher  {and  MassingerT),  Lovers'  Progress,  iv.  3. 

3.  A  magical  form  of  words  used  with  the  yiew 
of  evoking  supernatural  aid ;  an  incantation ; 
an  enchantment ;  a  magic  spell. 

I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love :  what  drugs,  what  charms, 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 

(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal), 

I  won  his  daughter.  SAaft.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

COnjuratort  (kon'jij-ra-tgr),  n.  [=  F.  conjura- 
teMr=Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  conjurador  =  lt.  congiuratore, 

<  ML.  conjurator,  a  conspirator,  <  L.  conjurare, 

gp.  conjuratus,  conspire,  etc. :   see  conjure,  v. 
f.  conjurer.]    In  old  Eng.  law,  one  bound  by  an 
oath  with  others ;  a  conjuror ;  a  conspirator. 

Both  these  Williams  before  rehersed  were  rather  taken 

t)f  suspicion  and  ielowsie,  because  they  were  nere  of  blood 

to  the  cmdurators,  then  for  any  proued  offence  or  crime. 

Grafton,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  29. 

conjure  (kon-jor'  or  kun'jer:  see-  etym.  and 
defs.),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cowjarec?,  ppr.  conjuring. 
[Historically  the  pron.  is  kun'jer  in  all  senses  ; 
but  the  pron.  kon-jor',  based  on  mod.  P.  or  the 
L.,  is  now  prevalent  in  certain  senses.  The  dis- 
tinction is  modem.    <  ME.  conjuren,  counjouren, 

<  OP.  conjurer,  cunjurer,  mod.  P.  conjurer  =  Sp. 
Pg.  conjuror  =  It.  congiurare,  <  L.  conjurare, 
swear  together,  assent  with  an  oath,  assent, 
unite,  agree,  conspire,  in  ML.  also  conjure,  ad- 
jure, exorcise, <  com-,  together, + jurare,  swear: 
see  jurat,  jury,  and  cf .  adjure,  perjure.]  I.  in- 
trans.  If  (kon-jor').  To  swear  together ;  band 
together  un&r  oath ;  conspire ;  plot. 

Hieu  .  .  .  coniured  aseynst  loram. 

Wydif,  i  Ki.  [2  Ki.]  m.  14  (Oxf.). 

His  semauntis  rysen  and  conjuredenhytwene  hemseluen. 
WycKf,  4  Ki.  [2  Ki.)  xu.  20  (Oxf.). 

Had  conjured  among  themselves  and  conspired  against 
the  Englishmen.  Foxe. 

And  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven's  sons. 
Conjured  against  the  Highest.     Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  693. 

2  (kun'j6r).  To  practise  the  arts  of  a  conjur- 
er; use  arts  to  engage,  or  as  if  to  engage,  the 
aid  of  supernatural  agents  or  elements  m  per- 
forming some  extraordinary  act. 

Therupon  he  gan  conjure 

So  that  through  his  enchantement 

This  lady  .  .  . 

Met  [dreamed]  as  she  slepte  thilke  while 

How  fro  the  heven  ther  came  a  Ught. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  67. 

I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Shdk.,  K.  and  J.,  ii.  1. 
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I  am  believed  to  conjure,  raise  storms  and  devils,  by 
whose  power  I  can  do  wonders. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  iv.  2. 

II.  trans.  1  (kon-jor').  To  call  on  or  sum- 
mon by  a  sacred  name  or  in  a  solemn  manner ; 
implore  with  solemnity;  adjure;  solemnly  en- 
treat. 

The  Provost  conjured  him,  as  he  was  a  Christian,  to  go 
and  tell  the  Duke  of  Alva,  his  Provost  was  there  clapped 
up,  nor  coiild  he  imagine  why.     Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  28. 

I  conjure  you !  let  him  know, 
Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2  (kun'jer).  To  affect  or  effect  by  magic  or 
enchantment;  procure  or  bring  about  by  prac- 
tising the  arts  of  a  conjurer. 

The  Poet  neuer  maketh  any  circles  about  your  imagina- 
tion, to  coniure  you  to  beleeue  for  true  what  he  writes. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

The  habitation  which  your  prophet  .  .  .  conjured  the 
devil  into.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

3  (kun'jSr).  To  call  or  raise  up  or  bring  into 
existence  by  conjuring,  or  as  if  by  conjuring: 
with  up  :  as,  to  conjure  up  a  phantom. 

Thou  know'st  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere, 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  i. 
He  cannot  conjure  up  a  succession  of  images,  whether 
grave  or  gay,  to  flit  across  the  fancy  or  play  in  the  eye. 

Gifford,  Int.  to  Ford's  Plays,  p.  xliv. 
=  Syn.  1.  See  list  under  adjure. — 2.  To  charm,  enchant. 
conjuret,  »■     [ME.,  =  Pr.  conjur  =  Sp.  conjuro; 
from  the  verb.]     Conjuration;  enchantment. 

And  gan  out  of  her  cofre  take 

Hem  thought  an  hevenly  figure. 

Which  alle  by  charme  and  by  conjure 

Was  wrought.        Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  247. 

conjurement  (kgn-jor'ment),  n.  [<  OP.  co»- 
jurement  =  It.  congiuramento,  <  ML.  conjura- 
mentum,  <  L.  conjurare,  conjiu-e:  see  conjure, 
v.]  Adjuration;  solemn  demand  or  entreaty. 
[Rare.] 

Earnest  intreaties  and  serious  conjurements. 

Milton,  Education. 

conjurer,  conjuror  (kon-j6r'6r,  -or,  in  senses  1 
and  2;  kun'jer-er,  -or,  in  senses  3  and  4),  n. 
[=  OF.  and  P.  conjiireur  =  Sp.  Pg.  conjurador 
=  It.  congiuratore,  <  ML.  conjurator,  a  conjur- 
er, also  one  bound  by  an  oath  with  others,  a 
conspirator :  see  conjurator,  and  conjure,  v.]  If. 
One  bound  by  a  solemn  oath ;  a  conjurator ;  a 
conspirator. — 2.  One  who  solemnly  enjoins  or 
conjures. — 3.  An  enchanter;  one  who  practises 
magic  or  uses  secret  charms ;  a  magician. 

Now  do  I 
Sit  like  a  conjuror  within  my  circle. 
And  these  the  devils  that  are  rais'd  about  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  5. 
From  the  account  the  loser  brings, 
The  conjurer  knows  who  stole  the  things.      Prior. 

Hence — 4.  One  who  practises  legerdemain;  a 
juggler — Bird-conjurert,  an  augur;  a  haruspex;  one 
who  divines  by  birds.  Also  called  tnrd-diviner. — No  con- 
jurer, one  who  is  far  from  being  clever  or  learned. 

Sir  Sampson  has  a  son  who  is  expected  to-night,  and  by 
the  account  I  have  heard  of  his  education  can  be  tio  con- 
juror. Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  ii.  9. 

COnjuring-CUp  (kun'j6r-ing-kup),  n.  Same  as 
surprise-cup. 

conjurisont,  «•  [ME.  conjurison,  conjurisoun, 
conjureson,  conjoureson,  <  OF.  conjurison,  con- 
jureison,  conjureisun,  conjuroison,  vernacular 
form  of  conjuration,  >  ME.  conjuraoioun,  E.  con- 
juration, q.v.]  1.  A  conspiracy;  a  conjuration. 
There  is  made  a  strong  coniurysoun. 

Wydif,  2  Ki.  [2  Sam.]  xv.  12. 

2.  An  enchantment;  a  conjuration;  a  charm. 
So  he  leorned  .  .  . 
Ay  to  aquelle  his  enemye 
With  charmes  and  with  conjurison^. 
King  Alisaunder  (Weber's  Metr.  Eom.),  1.  79. 

conjuror,  n.    See  conjurer. 

COnjury  (kun'jer-i),  n.  [<  conjure  +  -ij.]  The 
acts  or  art  of  a  conjurer;  magic;  jugglery. 
[Rare.] 

Priesthood  works  out  its  task  age  after  age,  .  .  .  exer- 
cising the  same  conjury  over  ignorant  baron  and  cowardly 
hind.  Motley,  Dutch  RepubUc,  I.  30. 

conk  (kongk),  n.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of  cawfci.]  A 
confidential  chat. 

"Well !  yo'  lasses  will  have  your  conks,  a  know  ;  secrets 
'bout  sweethearts  and  such  like." 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  vi. 

con  moto(kon  mo'to).  [It.:  con,  <  L.  cum,  with; 
moto,  <  L.  motus,  motion,  movement,  <  movere, 
pp.  motus,  move :  see  cum-  and  move.]  In  mu- 
sic, with  spirited  movement. 

conn^t,  V.    See  con^,  can^. 

conn^,  V.  t.    See 


connaturality 


conn^,  n.    Sei 

connaolet,  «•    See  covenable. 

connascence,  connascency  (ko-nas'ens,  -en-si) 
n.  [<  comiascent :  see  -ence,  -ency.]  1"  The 
birth  of  two  or  more  at  the  same  time ;  produc- 
tion of  two  or  more  together.     [Rare.] 

Those  geminous  births  and  double  connMscendes. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  is. 

2.  The  act  of  growing  together  or  at  the  same 
time.     [Rare.] 

Symphasis  denotes  a'  conn,ascenoe,  or  growing  together. 

Wwenmn, 
connascent  (ko-nas'ent),  a.  [<  LL.  connas- 
cen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  connasci,  be  bom  at  the  same 
time,  <  L.  com-,  together,  -I-  nasd,  be  born :  see 
nascent,  and  cf.  connate.]  1.  Bom  or  produced 
together  or  at  the  same  time. — 2.  Growing  to- 
gether or  in  company.  [Rare  in  both  uses.] 
connate  (kou'at),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cormato,  < 
LL.  connatus,  pp.  of  conmasd,  be  bom  together : 
see  connascent,  andcf.  cognate.]  X.  Inborn;  im- 
planted at  or  existing  from  birth;  congenital. 

A  difference  has  been  made  by  some :  those  diseases  or 
conditions  which  are  dependent  upon  original  conforma- 
tion being  called  congenital ;  while  the  diseases  or  affec- 
tions that  may  have  supervened  during  gestation  or  deUv-  ■ 
ery  are  termed  connate.  Dunglism. 

The  conviction  that  if  we  are  sent  into  the  world  with 
certain  connate  principles  of  truth,  those  principles  can- 
not be  false.  G.  H,  Lewes. 

2.  Cognate ;  allied  in  origin  or  nature. 
There  was  originally  no  greater  mechanical  aptitude, 

and  no  greater  desire  to  progress,  in  us  than  in  the  cm- 
nate  nations  of  northern  Europe. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  429. 

That  keen  acumen  connate  with  daring  boldness,  and 
that  power  to  govern  linguistic  phenomena,  which  the 
Gbttingen  professor  has  heretofore  displayed  in  fields  of 
investigation  embracing  a  wider  horizon. 

Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  VII.  232. 

In  the  wilderness  I  find  something  more  dear  and  con- 
nate than  in  streets  or  villages.        Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  17. 

3.  In  anat.  and  sool.,  ujiited;  not  separated  hy 
a  joint  or  suture ;  confluent ;  specifically,  in 
entom.,  immovably  united ;  soldered  together. 
Thus,  the  mentum  and  ligula  may  be  connate— 
that  is,  not  separately  movable.^4.  In  bot., 
united  congenitally :  a  general  term  including 
both  adimte  and  coalescent.  Some- 
times coherent Connate  elytra,  in 

entom. ,  those  elytra  which  are  immovably 
united  at  the  suture,  the  wings  in  this 
case  being  aborted. — Connate  leaf,  a 
leaf  of  which  the  lower  lobes  are  united, 
either  about  the  stem,  if  sessile,  or  above 
the  petiole,  if  petiolate :  in  the  first  case 
it  i^  perfoliate ;  in  the  second,  peltate. 

connate-perfollate  (kon'at-per-  connate  uiv«. 
f 6'li-at),  a.  In  hot.,  connate  about 
the  stem  by  a  broad  base:    said  of  opposite 
leaves. 

connation  (ko-na'shgn),  n.  [<  LL.  connatus, 
connate:  see  connate,  and  cf.  cognation.]  1. 
Connection  by  birth;  natural  union.  Dr.  R. 
More.  [Rare.]  —  3.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  the  for- 
mation and  production  of  two  things  together; 
original  union ;  junction  from  the  first :  as,  the 
connation  of  the  toes  of  a  palmiped  bird  by  their 
webs ;  cormaUon  of  two  processes  of  bone  which 
arise  by  a  single  center  of  ossification.  Con- 
nation is  an  earlier  and  more  intimate  or  com- 
plete union  than  confluence.    See  confluent,  2. 

connational  (ko  -  na '  shon  -  al) ,  a.  [<  connation 
+  -al.]  Of  the  same  origin;  connected  by 
birth. 

connatural  (ko-nat'u-ral),  a.  [=  P.  connaturel 
=  Sp.  Pg.  connatural  =  It.  connaturale,  <  ML. 
connaturalis,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  naturalis, 
natural,  etc. :  see  natural.]  1.  Of  the  same  na- 
ture; like  in  quality  or  kind;  closely  related 
or  assimilated.  ' 

Often  it  falls  out  that  great  Solemnities  are  waited  on 
with  great  Disasters — or  rather,  indeed,  as  being  connatu- 
ral, they  can  hardly  be  asunder.    Baker,  Ohronicles,  p.  62. 

And  mix  with  our  connatural  dust. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  629. 

2.  Belonging  by  birth  or  nature;  intimately 
pertaining;  connate;  inborn. 

These  affections  are  connatural  to  us,  and  as  we  grow 
up,  so  do  they.  Sir  M.  L'Estntve. 

But  in  spite  of  its  power  of  assimilation,  there  is  mncli 
of  the  speech  of  England  which  has  never  become  wmmtti- 
ral  to  the  Anglican  people. 

O.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  i. 

connaturality  (ko-nat-u-ral'j-ti),  n.  [=  OF. 
cormaturalite,  connaturdiete  =  Pg.  connatwrali^ 
dade  =  It.  connaturalita,  <  ML.  *connatwalt- 
ta{t-)s,  <  connaturalis:  see  connatural.]  _  Par- 
ticipation in  the  same  nature ;  natural  imion  or 
relation.     [Rare.] 


connaturality 

There  ifl  a  connaturality  and  congruity  between  that 
knowledge  .  .  .  and  that  future  estate  of  the  soul. 

Sir  it.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  12. 

COnnaturalize  (ko-naj'u-ral-iz),  v.  t.     [<  con- 
natural +  -ize.']    To  ooimeot  by  nature ;  adjust 
or  reoonoile  naturally.     [Rare.] 
How  often  have  you  been  forced  to  swallow  sickness 
.  ,before  ever  you  could  conmaturalize  your  midnight 
revels  to  your  temper.  J.  Scott,  Christian  Life,  i.  4. 

connaturally  (ko-nat'n-ral-i),  adv.  In  a  oon- 
natuial  manner;  eonnate'ly;  by  nature;  origi- 
nally.   iSir  M.  Sale. 

There  exists  between  our  own  being  and  the  world  of 
externalities  a  wide  range  of  contiaturally  established  re- 
lations. Mind,  IX.  376. 

connaturalness  (ko-naj'u-ral-nes),  n.  Partici- 
pation in  the  same  nature;'  natiu^al  union  or 
relation. 

Such  is  the  sweetness  of  our  sins,  such  the  connatural- 
ness  of  our  corruptions. 

Bp.  Atteriury,  Sermons,  I.,  Pref.  to  xi. 

connature  (ko-na'tur),  n.  [<  con-  +  nature.  Cf. 
connatural.']    Likeness  in  nature  or  kind;  iden- 

'tity  or  similarity  of  character. 

Cvmiature  was  defined  as  likeness  in  kind,  either  between 
two  changes  in  consciousness  or  between  two  states  of  con- 
sciousness. H.  Svenmr,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  371. 

connaught  (kon'&t),  n.  [Appar.  named  from 
Connamght,  a  province  of  Ireland.]  A  kind  of 
cotton  cloth  used  as  a  foundation  for  embroi- 
dery, idso  called  Java  canvas  and  toile  colbert. 
conne^ti  «'•  -A-  Middle  English  form  of  conX, 
ean^. 

connect,  v.  t.  A  Middle  English  form  of  con^. 
connect  (ko-nekf),  V.  [=  F.  connecter  =  Sp. 
conectar  ="lt.  connettere,  <  L.  connectere,  usually 
conectere,  pp.  connexus,  eonexus,  bind  together, 
connect,  <  com-,  co-,  together,  +  nectere,  pp. 
nexus,  bind,  tio;  =  Skt.  -^nah,  bind :  see  nexus.] 
I,  trans.  To  bind  or  fasten  together;  join  or 
unite;  conjoin;  combine;  associate  closely:  as, 
to  eonnect  ideas ;  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  connects 
the  Me^terranean  with  the  Atlantic. 

To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills.  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  280. 
Now,  in  the  earliest  states  of  society,  all  truth  that  has 
any  interest  or  importance  for  man  will  connect  itself  with 
heaven.  De  Quincey,  Style,  ii. 

The  English  .  .  .  saw  their  sovereign  .  .  .  connecting 
himself  by  the  strongest  ties  with  the  most  faithless  and 
merciless  persecutor.     Macaulay,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
Connecting  cartilage.    See  cartilage. 
II.  mtrans.  To  join,  unite,  or  cohere. 
This  part  will  not  connect  with  what  goes  before. 

Sp.  Home. 

connectedly  (kg-nek'ted-U),  adv.  By  connec- 
tion; in  a  connected  manner;  conjointly;  co- 
herently, as  an  argument. 

connecting-cell  (ko-nek'ting-sel),  n.  A  term 
used  by  Harvey  for  hetei'ocj/st. 

connecting-link  (ko-nek'ting-lingk),  n.  1.  A 
ehain-Unk  having  a  movable  section,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  to  unite  two  portions  of  a  chain. 
Also  called  couplmg-link. —  3.  Figuratively, 
anything  that  links  or  joins  one  thing  to  an- 
other; that  which  serves  to  connect  or  unite 
members  of  a  series,  or  to  fill  a  hiatus  between 
them:  as,  a  connecting-Unlc  in  an  argument,  or 
in  a  chaia  of  evidence ;  a  connecting-link  be- 
tween two  orders  of  being. 

connecting-rod  (ko-nek'ting-rod),  n.  In  engin. : 
(a)  The  coupling-rod  which  connects  the  pis- 
ton with  the  crank  of  the  driving-wheel  axle  of 
a  locomotive  engine.  See  cut  under  locomo- 
tm.  (b)  The  outside  coupling-rod  which  con- 
nects the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine,  (c) 
The  rod  connecting  the  cross-head  of  a  beam- 
engine  with  that  end  of  the  working-beam  which 
plays  over  the  cyUnder. 

connection,  connexion  (ko-nek'shon),  n. 
[Prop,  connexion,  connection  being  a  false  spell- 
ing, like  flection,  deflection,  inflection,  reflection, 
after  the  supposed  analogy  of  affecUon,  d^ec- 
tion,  etc.,  which,  however,  depend  on  verbs 
{affect,  deject,  etc.)  in  which  the  t  really  belongs 
to  the  L.  pp.  and  supine  stem,  whereas  in  con- 
nect, deflect,  etc.,  it  is  a  part  of  the  present 
stem;  <  F.  connexion  =  Sp.  eonexion  =  Pg. 
connexSo  =  It.  connessione,  <  L.  connexio(n-), 
usually  conexio{n-),  <  connectere,  conectere,  pp. 
connexus,  eonexus,  connect:  see  connect.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  connected  or  joined ;  union 
ty  junction,  by  an  intervening  substance  or 
medium,  by  dependence  or  relation,  or  by  or- 
der in  a  series. 

My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 

Still  moves  with  thine,  ioin'd  in  connexion  sweet. 

miton,  P.  L.,  X.  359. 
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connive 


Ever  while  you  live  have  two  plots  to  your  tragedy. 
The  grand  point  in  managing  them  is  only  to  let  your  un- 
der plot  have  as  Uttle  cmrnexum.  with  your  main  plot  as 
possible,  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  2. 

Comnectimi  between  cause  and  effect.  Whewell. 

All  the  requisite  nervous  connectyma  are  fully  estab- 
lished during  the  brief  embryonic  existence  of  each  crea- 
tui'e.  J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  310. 

2.  The  act  of  connecting;  the  act  of  uniting,  Conner^  (kun'er), 
associating,  or briaginginto  relation. —  3.  Sexu-    origin  obscure.]     1 


Conner^  (kon'6r  or  kun'6r),  n.  [Also  conder ;  < 
co»3  -1-  -eri.]  1.  One  who  gives  steering  direc- 
tions to  the  helmsman  of  a  ship. — 2+.  A  per- 
son who  stood  upon  a  cliff  or  an  elevated  part 
of  the  sea-coast  in  the  time  of  the  herring-fish- 
ing, to  point  out  to  the  fishermen  by  signs  the 
course  of  shoals  of  fish ;  a  balker. 

[Also  Connor,  cunner; 
An  English  name  of  the 


al  intercourse. —  4.  Relationship  by  family  ties,     Crenilabrus  melops,  a  fish  of  the  family  Labridce. 

more  particularly  by  distant  consanguinity  or    — 2.  See  cwnner. 

by  marriage ;    hence,  a  relative,  especially  a  connext,  v.  t.   [<  L.  connexus,  eonexus,  pp.  of  corn- 


distant  one 

But,  pray,  Mr.  Premium,  are  you  acquainted  at  all  with 
any  of  my  connexions  f  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 

Now  she'll  know  what  a  deuce  of  a  fellow  she  has 
slighted ;  she'll  know  she  has  put  an  affront  upon  a  con- 
nection of  the  Todworths! 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  74. 

5.  A  circle  of  persons  with  whom  one  is  brought 


nectere,  conectere,  join  together:  see  connect.] 
To  link  together;  join;  connect. 

All  with  that  general  harmony  so  connexed  and  disposed 
as  no  one  little  part  can  be  missing  to  the  illustration  of  the 
whole. 

B.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment. 

connex  (kon'eks),  n.      [<  L.  connexus,  pp. :  see 
the  verb.]     In  geom.,  any  mixed  form  consist- 


into  more  or  less  intimate  relation:  as,  a  large    ing  partly  of  points  and  partly  of  lines,  or  of 


business  connection;  hence,  any  member  of 
such  a  circle. —  6.  An  association  or  united 
body;  a  religious  sect:  as,  the  Methodist  con- 
nection.' 

It  was  a  tolerably  comfortable  class  of  the  community, 
that  dreadful  connection.    Mrs.  Oliphant,  Salem  Chapel,  ii. 


other  diverse  "elements ;  specifically,  a  three- 
dimensional  system  of  elements  each  consist- 
ing of  a  Une  and  a  point  in  a  fixed  plane,  or  a 
four-dimensional  system  of  elements  each  con- 
sisting of  a  plane  and  a  point  in  space.  The 
order  of  a  connex  is  the  degree  of  its  equation  in  point- 
coOrdinates ;  its  class  is  the  degree  of  its  equation  in  tan- 
gential coordinates  (or  the  class  of  the  enveloping  curve 
or  surface  when  the  point  is  fixed). 


7.  A  series  or  set  of  circumstances  or  notions ; 

a  number  of  related  notions  or  matters  under 

consideration,  or  thought  of  together:  especial-  connexion,  n.    See  connection. 

ly  in  the  phrases  in  this  connection  or  in  that  con-  connexional,  a.     See  eonnectional. 

nection  (that  is,  in  connection  with  the  matter  connexity  (ko-nek'si-ti),  n.    [As  connex  +  -ity.] 

now,  or  then,  mentioned  or  under  discussion).    The  state  of  "being  connected. 

—  Cnristian  Gonnectlon.    See  Christian^,  n..  5  (a\ —        ^^  .^     ^  ,  ^  tt  t 

To  ^e  COlieStlons,  to  join  or  melt^^^  a  rail-        ^he  connexity  of  a  neural  group.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

way-train  or  a  steamboat,  at  the  place  and  time  intended :  COnnexiva,  w.     Plural  of  conne3m)WVl, 

as  he  failed  to  mafce  comieciiom  at  New  York.     [CoUoq.]  connexivet  (ko-nek'siv),  a.     [=  Sp.  COnexwO  = 

=Svn.  1.  Junction,  etc.  (see  union) :  coherence,  continu-  *'"*****'•'■*'*''.  v    ••>  t  t  '       ■  -        • 

ity,^sociation,  alliknce,^taterM.Se,  coZmnic'ation,  af-     ?g-  contiexivo,  <  LL.  conn^xwus,  conexivus,  serv- 


finity. — 4.  Relative,  etc.    See  relation. 

eonnectional,  connexional  (ko-nek'shon-al), 
a.  [<  connection,  connexion,  +  -al.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  connection  or 
union. —  2.  Pertaining  to  a  religious  sect  or 
connection. 

Thus  in  all  the  eonnectional  interests  of  the  united 
church  there  would  be  from  the  very  commencement  the 
most  practical  union.    Christ.  Union,  Oct.  18, 1871,  p.  252. 

connectival  (kon-ek-ti'val  or  ko-nek'ti-val),  a. 

[<  connective  +  -al.]     Kelating  to  or  6t  the 

nature  of  a  connective, 
connective  (ko-nek'tiv),  a.  and  m.     [=  F.  com- 

necttf,  <  NL.  connectivus,  <  L.  connectere,  con-  conniictation  (kon-ik-ta'shonj, «. 

nect:  see  cowreec*  and -M)e.     Ct.  connexive.]    I.    nictatio{n-),  wmking,  <  mctare. 


ing  to  connect,  <  L.  connexus,  eonexus,  pp.  of 
connectere,  conectere,  eormeot:  see  connect.  Cf. 
connective.]    Connective. 

Brought  in  by  this  connexive  particle.  Therefore  (Gen. 
ii.  24).  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

ConnexiviUU  (kon-ek-si'vum),  n. ;  pi.  connexiva 
(-va).  [Nil.,  neut.  of  LL.  connexivus,  conexivus, 
serving  to  unite :  see  connexive.]  Ine»toTO.,the 
flattened  lateral  border  of  the  abdomen  of  he- 
mipterous  insects,  separated  by  deep  grooves 
or  sutures  from  the  tergal  and  ventral  surfaces, 
and  frequently  much  dilated,  so  that  it  extends 
beyond  the  hemelytron  in  repose. 

[<  L.  com-  + 
pp. 


a.  Having  the  power  of  connecting ;  serving  or  t,^-^  ;  gee  connive.]  The  act  of  winking, 

tendingto  connect;  connecting.  conniet,  «■    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cony. 

There  are  times  when  prepositions  totally  lose  their  con-  COnning^ti  n.  and  a.      An  obsolete  form  of  cun- 

nective  nature,  being  converted  into  adverbs.  nina^ 

.      ..  ■         ,      .■  ■^"1*'  ^^S"'^  "■  ^'  C0nning2  (kon'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  co»2.] 

Connective  tissue,  m  am»«.,  a  tissue  of  mesoblastic  on-  »-",         6     v         „i?;^'  .„„  or  nnrfis  nver  a  lesson 

gin,  composed  of  fusiform  and  branching  oeUs  with  fibril-  ine  _act  ot  one  wno  oons  or  pores  over  a  lesson, 

lated  intercellular  substance.  It  forms  the  corium  and  the  conning*  (kon  mg  or  Jsun  mg),  n.      [Verbal  n. 

tendons  and  ligaments,  and  constitutes  the  framework  ot  of  con^,  v.]     The  act  or  art  of  directing  a  helms- 
the  various  organs  in  which  their  proper  cells  are  sus-  j^  steering  or  piloting  a  vessel. 

tained      It  yields  eelatin  on  boiling.     The  connective-  .        ,  ^f^     *^f       j.      //t  \  mi.     i 

LS^Voty'^mbrales  connective  tissue  proper,  bone,  COnnmg-tOWer  (kon'ing-tou"6r),  n.     The  low, 

dentine,  cartilage,  and  mucous  tissue.    These  are  all  de-  dome-shaped,  snot-prooi  pilOt-hOUSe  Ot  a  war- 

rived  from  the  mesoblast.  vessel,  particularly  an  ironclad. 

II.  n.  That  which  coimects.    Specifically— (a)  conniption  (ko-nip'shon),   n.     An  attack  of 

luj/mm.  a  vrord  used  to  connect  words  clauses,  and  ^^^  hysteria;  a  fit'  of  rage  or  vexation.     [Slang, 

tences.    In  the  widest  sense  this  term  includes  relatives  _i'  „         '  »  i_  o> 

and  words  derived  from  them,  many  adverbs,  prepositions      U.  O.J 

(as  connecting  verbs  and  adjectives  with  nouns,  or  one  COnniVance    (ko-m'vans),    n.       [Less  correct 

noun  with  another),  and  conjunctions ;  but  it  is  most  fre-  form  for  connivence,  also  written  connivency; 


quently  applied  to'conjunctions.  (6)  In  bot.,  the  portion 
of  the  filament  which  connects  the  two  cells  of  an  anther. 
See  stamen,  (c)  In  anat.  and  zool.,  a  nervous  commis- 
sure; a  cord  between  two  ganglia:  distinguished  from 
ganglion. 

connectively  (ko-nek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
nective manner;  by  union  or  conjunction; 
jointly. 

Whenever  they  [the  people]  can  unite  connectively,  ot 
by  deputation.  ^W*. 

connectivum  (kon-ek-ti'vum),  n.  [NL.,  neut. 
of  connectivus :  see  connecimie.]  In  anat.  and 
physiol.,  a  tissue  belonging  to  the  connective- 
tissue  group. 

connector  (ko-nek'tor),  n.  [<  connect  +  -or.] 
One  who  or  tliat  wliich  connects.   Specifically— 


<  F.  connivence  —  Sp.  Pg.  connivencia  =  It.  con- 
nivenza,  <  L.  conniventia,  conivenUa,  <  connivere, 
conivere,  connive  :  see  cormive.]  1.  The  act  of 
conniving,  tacitly  permitting,  or  indirectly  aid- 
ing; collusion  by  withholding  condemnation  or 
exposure ;  tacit  or  implied  encouragement,  es- 
pecially of  wrong-doing. 

It  is  better  to  mitigate  usury  by  declaration  than  to  suf- 
fer it  to  rage  by  connivanee.  Bacmi,  Usury. 

Better  had  it  heene  for  him  that  the  heathen  had  heard 
the  fame  of  his  justice  than  of  liis  wilfuil  connivence  and 
partiality.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Bemonst. 

Such  abuses  had  gradually  prevailed  and  gained  strength 
by  connivance.  Hallam. 

2.  In  the  law  of  divorce,  specifically,  the  cor- 


(a)  In  cftem.,  a  small  flexible  tube  for  connecting  the  ends  rupt  consenting  of  a  married  person  to  that 
of  glass  tubes  in  pneumatic  experiments.  (6)  In  elect.,  a.  conduct  in  the  spouse  of  which  complaint  is 
device  for  holding  two  parts  oL»_'=™?.'^'=^'„r„'°I^™S^    afterward  made.    Bishop. 


connivancyt  (ko-ni'van-si),  ».     Same  as  conni- 


contaot;  a  binding-screw;  a  clamp,    (c)  A  car-coupling. 

connellite  (ko-nel'it),  n.     [Named  after  a  Brit-  vanee  or  connivency. 

ish  chemist,  Connell.]     A  rare  sulphatochlo-  connive  (ko-niv'),  «• ;  pret.  and  pp. 

rid  of  copper,  occurring  in  slender  hexagonal  ppr.  conniving.     [=  P.  conniver,  <  L. 


crystals  of  a  fine  blue  color  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 

conneri  (kon'er),  n.  [<  com2  -H  -eri.]  One 
who  tests,  examines,  or  inspects;  one  who  has 
a  special  knowledge  of  anything.  See  ale- 
conner. 


connived, 
connivere, 
usually  conivere,  wink,  wink  at,  overlook  an  er- 
ror or  crime,  <  corn-,  CO-,  +  *nivere,  wink,  akin  to 
nieere,  beckon,  freq.  nictare,  wink.]  I,  intrans. 
If.  To  wink. 

The  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously,  to 
connive  with  either  eye.  Spectator,  No.  306. 


connive 

Hence  —  2.  To  wiiik,  or  refrain  from  looking, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  as  at  a  culpable  person 
or  act ;  give  aid  or  encouragement  by  silence 
or  forbearance ;  conceal  knowledge  of  a  fault 
or  wrong :  followed  by  at  (formerly  sometimes 
with  on). 

But  what  avail'd  it  Eli  to  be  himself  blameless,  while  he 
amniv'd  at  others  that  were  abominable  ? 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

Knowing  they  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine, 
he  generously  cmmived  at  the  methods  practised  to  supply 
them  with  provisions.       Ooldsmith,  Cultivation  of  Taste. 

3.  To  be  in  secret  complicity ;  have  a  furtive 
or  clandestine  understanding:  followed  by  toiift; 
as,  to  connive  with  one  in  a  wrongful  act.  [Col- 
loq.  or  rare.] — 4t.  To  waive  objection;  act  as 
if  satisfied ;  acquiesce :  used  absolutely. 

Upon  the  Pope's  threatning  to  excommunicate  the  King, 
Thurstane  entred  upon  his  Bishoprick,  and  the  King  con- 
nived. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  41. 

To  show  I  am  not  flint,  but  affable,  as  you  say,  ...  1 
relent,  I  connive,  most  aif able  Jack. 

Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  1. 

5t.  To  tamper:  followed  by  m*fe. 

Nor  were  they  [statutes]  ever  intended  to  be  connived 
with  in  the  least  syllable. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  178. 

Il.t  trans.  To  shut  one's  eyes  to;  wink  at; 
tacitly  permit. 

Divorces  were  not  connived  only,  but  with  eye  open  al- 
lowed. Milton. 

connivencet  (ko-ni'vens),  n.     Same  as  conni- 
vance. 
COnnivencyt  (ko-ni'ven-si),  m.     1.  Connivance. 

I  have  conniv'd  at  this,  your  friend  and  you. 
But  what  is  got  by  this  connivancy?. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Love's  Cure. 

3.  In  nat.  hist.,  convergence;  close  approach. 
Bentham. 

Also  connwancy. 
connivent  (ko-ni'vent),  a.    [=  F.  connivent  = 
Pg.  It.  oonnwente,  <  L.  eonni/oen{t-)s,  c6niven(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  eonnwere,  eoni/vere:  see  conni/ve.']     If. 
Conniving ;  wilfully  blind  or  tolerant. 

Justice  .  .  .  connivent,  ...  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  osci- 
tant  and  supine.  Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  3. 

2.  In  nat.  hist.,  having  a  gradually  inward  di- 
rection; converging;  coming  in  contact:  as, 
the  connivent  wings  of  an  insect,  or  petals  of  a 
flower.  In  anat.,  specifically  applied  to  circular  folds 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  lying  in  series 
along  the  inner  wall  of  the  tube  and  projecting  into  its 
lumen,  increasing  the  absorbing  and  secreting  surface : 
as,  the  connivent  valves  (valvulffi  conniventes). 
GOnniver  (kg-ni'vSr),  n.    One  who  connives. 

Abettors,  counsellors,  consenters,  commenders,  conni- 
vers,  concealers  ;  each  of  these  will  be  found  guilty  before 
God's  tribunal.     Junius,  Sinne  Stigmatized  (1639),  p.  825. 

conniving  (kp-ni'ving),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  comni/oe, 
«.]     Sanxie  as  connivent,_2. 

Connochsetes  (kon-o-ke'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Lich- 
tenstein) ;  also  improp.  Connochcetes,  Connoche- 
tes ;  <  Gr.  Kdvvog,  beard,  +  x<^'-'''V,  mane  (NL. 
chcsta,  a  bristle).]  Agenus  of  antilopine  rumi- 
nants, represented  by  the  wildebeest  or  gnu,  C. 
gnu.    See  gnu.    Also  called  Catohlepas. 

connoisseur  (kon-i-sur'  or  -ser'),  n.  [<  F.  con- 
noisseur, formerly  eognoisseur,  now  connoisseur, 
<  OF.  conoisseor,  connisseour,  conissour,  etc. 
(=  Pr.  conoissere,  eonoissedor  =  Sp.  conocedor  = 
Pg.  conhecedor =It.  conoscitore),  <  OF.  conoistre, 
connoistre  (connoiss-),  F.  connaitre  (oonnaiss-) 
=  Pr.  conoscer,  conoisser  =  Sp.  conoscer  (obs.), 
conocer  =  Pg.  conhecer  =  It.  conoscere,  know,  < 
L.  cognoscere,  know :  see  cognition,  cognisance, 
cognize,  cognosce.']  A  critical  judge  of  any  art, 
particularly  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  music; 
one  competent  to  pass  a  critical  judgment :  as, 
a  connoisseur  of  carvings ;  a  connoisseur  of  lace. 

Your  lesson  learn 'd,  you'll  be  secure 
To  get  the  name  of  connoisseur.      Swift,  Poetry. 
What  comwisseurs  say  of  some  pictures  painted  by 
Kaphael  in  his  youth  may  be  said  of  this  campaign.    It 
was  in  Frederic's  early  bad  manner. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 
The  connoisseur  is  "  one  who  knows,"  as  opposed  to  the 
dilettant,  who  only  "thinks  that  he  knows." 

Fairholt,  Diet.  Terms  of  Art,  p.  127. 

connoisseurship  (kon-i-siir'ship  or  -sfer'ship), 
n.  [<  connoisseur  +  -ship,]  The  rdle  or  part 
of  a  connoisseur;  critical  judgment  in  matters 
of  art. 

How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  63. 

COnnor,  n.     See  Conner^,  1. 

connotate  (kon'o-tat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
notated, ppr.  connotating.  [<  ML.  *connotatus, 
pp.  of  connotare,   connote :  see  connote.]     To 
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denote  secondarily;  refer  to  something  besides 
the  object  named ;  imply  the  existence  of  along 
with  or  as  correlated  to  the  object  ijamed ; 
connote:  thus,  the  term  "father"  connotates  a 
"  child" :  used  especially  of  qualities  whose  ex- 
istence is  implied  by  adjectives :  distinguished 
from  denotate,  denote. 

Law  and  punishment  being  relations,  and  mutually  con- 
notating  each  the  other. 

Bp.  Reynolds,  The  Passions,  p.  619  (Ord  MS.). 

God's  foreseeing  doth  not  include  or  connotate  prede- 
termining. Hammond. 

connotation  (kon-o-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  conno- 
tation =  Sp.  connhtaeion  =  Pg.  connotagao,  < 
ML.  *connotatio(n-),  <  connotare,  pp.  *oonnota- 
tus,  connote :  see  connote.]  1 .  Secondary  de- 
notation; reference  to  something  besides  the 
object  named. 

In  regai'd  to  the  word  black,  we  merely  annex  to  it  the 
syllable  ness ;  and  it  is  immediately  indicated  that  all  con- 
notation is  dropped.  James  Mill,  Human  Mind,  ix. 

2.  That  which  constitutes  the  meaning  of  a 
word;  the  aggregation  of  attributes  expressed 
by  a  word ;  that  which  a  word  means  or  implies : 
distinguished  from  denotation.  See  extract,  and 
connote,  v. 

The  more  usual  mode  of  declaring  the  connotation  of  a 
name  is  by  predicating  two  or  more  connotative  names 
which  make  up  among  them  the  whole  connotation  of 
the  name  to  be  defined,  as,  Man  is  a  corporeal,  organized, 
animated,  rational  being,  shaped  so  and  so ;  or  we  may 
employ  names  which  connote  several  of  the  attributes  at 
once,  as,  Man  is  a  rational  animal  shaped  so  and  so. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  I.  viii.  §  2. 

connotative  (ko-n6''ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  connotatif 
=  Sp.  Pg.  cormotativojX  ML.  connotatimus,  <  *con- 
notatuSjT^^.ot  connotare,  connote:  see  connote, 
connotate.]  Having  the  quality  of  connoting; 
implying  an  attribute  while  denoting  a  subject : 
applied  to  any  term  which  connotates  or  con- 
notes anything,  in  whatever  sense  those  verbs 
may  be  used.  [The  Latin  equivalent  connotativus  is 
frequent  in  the  scholastic  writers,  from  Alexander  of  Hales, 
one  of  the  earliest,  who  gives  relativa  appellatio  as  the 
equivalent  of  Twmen  connotans,  to  William  of  Occam,  who 
says :  "A  connotative  name  is  that  which  signifies  one  thing 
primarily  and  another  secondarily  ;  and  such  a  name  prop- 
erly has  a  nominal  definition,  .  .  .  and  frequently  a  part 
of  that  definition  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  nominative  and 
part  in  an  oblique  case,  ...  as  with  the  noun  white,  .  .  . 
that  which  possesses  whiteness. "  The  word  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  older  English  writers.  Several  modem  writers, 
as  James  Mill,  have  used  it  in  nearly  the  same  way ;  but 
J.  S.  Mill's  influence  has  established,  alongside  of  the  old 
meaning,  another,  used  by  his  followers,  which  is  defined 
in  the  following  extract : 

A  connotative  term  is  one  which  denotes  a  subject^  and 
implies  an  attribute.  By  a  subject  is  here  meant  anything 
which  possesses  attributes.  Thus  John,  or  London,  or  Eng- 
land, are  names  which  signify  a  subject  only.  Whiteness, 
length,  virtue,  signify  an  attribute  only.  None  of  these 
names,  therefore,  are  connotative.  But  white,  long,  vir- 
tuous are  connotative.  The  word  white  denotes  all  white 
things,  as  snow,  paper,  the  foam  of  the  sea,  etc.,  and  im- 
plies, or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  schoolmen,  connotes,  the 
attribute  whiteness.  J.  S.  MiU,  Logic,  I.  ii.  §  5.] 

Coimotative  being.  See  being. 
connote  (ko-nof),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  connoted, 
ppr.  connoting.  [=  Sp.  connotar,  <  ML.  con- 
notare, connote,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  notare, 
mark,  note:  see  note,  v.,  and  cf.  connotate.]  X. 
trans.    1 .  Same  as  connotate. 

Good,  in  the  general  sense  of  it,  connotes  also  a  certain 
suitableness  of  it  to  some  other  thing.  South. 

White,  in  the  phrase  white  horse,  denotes  two  things, 
the  color  and  the  horse ;  but  it  denotes  the  color  prima- 
rily, the  horse  secondarily.  We  say  that  it  notes  the  pri- 
mary, connotes  the  secondary  signification. 

Janfies  Mill,  Human  Mind,  i. 

2.  To  signify;  mean;  imply. 

It  [Cosnws]  denotes  the  entire  phenomenal  universe  ;  it 
connotes  the  orderly  uniformity  of  nature,  and  the  nega- 
tion of  miracle  or  extraneous  distfirbance  of  any  kind. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  1. 182. 
[This  meaning  was  introduced  by  J.  S.  MilL  A  word  con- 
notes  those  attributes  which  its  predication  of  a  subject 
asserts  that  that  subject  possesses.  But  connote  is  now  of- 
ten loosely  used  in  such  a  sense  that  any  attribute  known 
to  be  possessed  by  all  the  objects  denoted  by  a  term  is 
said  to  be  connoted  by  that  term.  Mill  discountenances 
this  use  of  the  word. 

In  some  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  precisely  how  much 
a  particular  word  does  or  does  not  connote ;  that  is,  we  do 
not  exactly  know  (the  case  not  having  arisen)  what  degree 
of  difference  in  the  object  would  occasion  a  difference  in 
the  name.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  man,  besides 
animal  life  and  rationality,  connotes  also  a  certain  external 
form ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  precisely  what 
form ;  that  is,  to  decide  how  great  a  deviation  from  the 
form  ordinarily  foimd  in  the  beings  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  men  would  suffice  in  a  newly  discovered 
race  to  make  us  refuse  them  the  name  of  man. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  I,  ii.  §  6.] 
=  Syn.  Note,  Denote,  Connote.  See  the  definitions  of  these 
words. 

H.  intrans.  To  have  a  meaning  or  significa- 
tion in  connection  with  another  word. 


ConocephalitidSB 

Some  grammarians  have  said  that  an  adjective  only 
connotes,  and  means  nothing  by  itself. 

Home  Tooke,  Diversions  of  Parley,  ii  6. 

connotive  (ko  -  no  '  tiv),  a.  [<  connote  +  -foe. 
a.  connotative.]  Connoting;  significant;  con- 
veying the  meaning,  as  of  a  word ;  connotative. 
Mr.  Spencer,  .  .  .  preferring  to  use  a  term  connotive  o( 
time  humility  and  the  limitations  of  the  human  mind 
calls  this  mysterious  object  of  religious  feeling  "The  Un- 
knowable." Pop.  Sei.  Mo,,  XXVl.  407. 

connubial  (ko-nu'bi-al),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  connu- 
bial =  It.  eonnubiale,  <  L.  connubialis,  usually 
conubialis,  <  connubium,  usually  cortubium,  mar- 
riage, <  com-,  CO-,  together,  +  nubere,  veil,  marry : 
see  nubile,  nuptial.]  Pertaining  to  marriage; 
nuptial;  springing  from  or  proper  to  the  mar- 
ried state ;  matrimonial ;  conjugal. 

Nor  tui-n'd,  I  ween, 
Adam  from  his  fair  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refused. 

MUto^  P.  L.,  iv.  748. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care. 
And  kind  connvMal  tenderness  are  there. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  404., 
=  8301.  Comugai,  Hymenoal,  etc.    See  matrimonial. 
connubiality  (kg-nii-bi-al'i-ti),  n.     [<  connubial 
+  4ty.]     1.  The  state  of  being  connubial.— 2. 
Anything  pertaining  to  the  married  state. 

With  the  view  of  stopping  some  slight  connubialitiet 

which  had  begun  to  pass  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xlii. 

connubially  (ko-nii'bi-al-i),  adv.  In  a  connu- 
bial manner ;  as  man  and  wife. 

connudatet  (kon'u-dat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  com^  (in- 
tensive) +  nudatus,  pp.  of  nudare,  make  naked, 
<  nudus,  naked:  see  nude.]    To  strip  naked. 


connumerate  (ko-nu'me-rat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  connumerated,  ppr.  cormumerating.  [<  LL. 
oonnumeratus,  pp.  of  connumerare  (>  Sp.  conrm- 
merar  =  It.  connumerare),  <  L.  com-,  together,  -I- 
numerare,  number:  see  numerate,  number,  v.] 
To  reckon  or  count  conjointly,  or  together  with 
something  else. 
Ought  to  be  connumerated  or  reckoned  together. 

Cudworth. 

connumeration  (ko-nu-me-ra'shon), ».  [=  Sp. 
connumeracion  =  It.  connumeramione,  <  ML.  eon- 
numeraUo{n-),  <  LL.  connumerare,  pp.  connume- 
ratus,  number  with :  see  connumerate.]  A  reck- 
oning together. 

Insisting  upon  the  connumeration  of  the  three  persons. 
Person,  To  Travis,  Letters,  p.  225. 

An  obsolete  form 


An  obsolete  form 


connusancet  (kon'u-sans),  ■«. 
of  cognizance. 

connusantt  (kon'u-sant),  a. 
of  cognizant. 

connusort  (kon'u-s&r),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
cognizor. 

connutritious  (kon-u-trish'us),  a.  [<  conr  + 
rmtritious.]  If.  Nourished  or  brought  up  to- 
gether. Coles,  1717. —  2.  Imbibed  with  one's 
nourishment ;  resulting  from  a  special  kind  of 
food;  growing  with  one's  growth:  said  espe- 
cially of  diseases  which  are  congenital  or  are 
contracted  from  a  nurse. 

connyl  (kon'i),  o.  Same  as  cam«y.   [Prov.Eng.] 

conny^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cony. 

Conocardium  (ko-no-kar'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KovoQ,  a  cone,  +' Kapdia  =  E.  heart]  Age- 
nus of  fossil  bivalve  shells,  from  the  SUurian 
and  Carboniferous 
strata  of  Europe  and 
America,  of  which  C. 
hibermoum  is  the  type. 

conocarp  (ko '  no- 
karp),  «.  [<  (Jr.  ito- 
vo(,  a  cone,  +  Kapirdg, 
fruit.]  In  bot.,  a 
fruit  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  carpels 
arranged  upon  a  con- 
ical center,  as  the 
blackberry.     [Kare.] 

conocephalite  (ko-no- 
sef 'a-lit),  n.  A  fossil 
of  tie  genus  Conoce- 
phalites. 

Oonoceplialites  (ko-no-sef-a-li'tez),  n.  [l^- 
(Adams,  1848),  <  G-r.  km/oc,"3,  cone,  +  tf^'^Vi 
the  head,  +  4tes.]  A  genus  of  trilobites,  having 
the  glabella  narrowed  in  front,  few  thoracic 
rings,   and   moderately  developed  abdomen, 


Conacariiium  Miertticum. 


trilobites,  typified  by  the  genus  Corwci 
Also  written  ConocephaU&. 


Conocephalus 

Oonocephalus  (ko-no-sef  a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  G-r. 
KuvoQ,  a  cone,  +  Ks^aU/,  a  iead.]  1.  A  genus 
of  saltatorial  orthopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
LocusUdcs,  having  the  vertex  conical  (whence 
the  name),  the  elytra  long  and  leafy,  the  legs 
long  and  slender,  the  antennse  filiform,  and 
the  ovipositor  ensate.  There  are  several  species  of 
these  green  grasshoppers,  such  as  C.  mandibularis  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  common  C.  ensiger  of  the  United  States. 
2t.  A  generic  name  variously  used  for  certain 
crustaceans,  beetles,  reptiles,  and  worms. 

COnOCUnenS  (ko-no-ku'ne-us),  n. ;  pi.  conocunei 
(-5).  [NL.,  <  L.  conus,  a  cone,  +  euneus,  a 
wedge:  see  corae  and  cofoi.]  1.  A  geometrical 
solid  having  one  curved  and  three  plane  faces, 
one  of  which  is  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  and  has 
as  one  edge  a  line  equal  and  parallel  to  one  of 
the  radii  of  the  circle  forming  a  boundary  of 
the  quadrant. —  3.  A  surface  generated  by  a 
right  line  whieh  constantly  crosses  a  fixed  right 
line  at  right  angles,  and  also  constantly  inter- 
sects the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle. 

COnodont  (ko'no-dont),  re,  [<  Gr.  icavog,_  a  cone, 
+  bSovg  (odoiT-)  =  E.  tooth.']  A  small  glistening 
fossil  organism,  discovered'  by  Pander  in  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  rocks  in  Kussia,  and  subse- 
quently observed  in  other  strata  in  different 
localities,  and  variously  supposed  to  be  a  tooth 
of  a  oyolostomous  fish,  or  a  spine,  booklet,  or 
denticle  of  a  moUusk  or  an  annelid:  so  named 
from  its  conical  tooth-like  appearance.  These 
organisms  are  certainly  not  teeth  of  any  verte- 
brates, and  are  probably  the  remains  of  worms. 

Conodonts,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Myxinidse,  are  mi- 
nute palseozoic  tooth-like  fossils. 

Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  178. 

conoid^  (ko'noid),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  conoide  =  Sp. 
conoide  =  Pg.  It.  conoide,  <  Grr.  Kuvoeid^g,  conical 
(neut.  TO  KimoeiSig,  a  conoid),  <  Ruvoq,  a  cone,  + 
«(5of,  form.]  I.  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cone; 
conoidal. 

II.  m.  1.  In  geom. :  (a)  A  solid  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis. 
If  the  conic  section  is  a  parabola,  the  resulting  solid  is  a 
parabolic  conoid,  or  paraboloid ;  if  a  hyperbola,  the  solid 
is  a  hyperbolic  conoid,  or  hyperboloid ;  if  an  ellipse,  an 
elliptic  conoid,  a  spheroid,  or  an  ellipsoid.  But  the  term 
conoid  is  often  used  to  include  the  hyperboloids  and  para- 
boloids and  to  exclude  the  spheroids.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  word  with  Archimedes.  (K)  A  skew 
surface  which  may  be  generated  by  a  straight 
line  moving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  a 
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BUS  in  Cilieia,  and  appeared  and  disappeared  in 
the  seventh  century.    See  Tritheist. 
Conopidse  (ko-nop'i-de),  n.pl.     [NL.,  <  Conops 
+  -»a«.]    A  famUy  of  dichretous  brachycerous 
dipterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Conops, 

having  a  dis- 
tinct proboscis, 
uncovered  hal- 
teres,  and  per- 
fect wings  with 
a  simple  cubital 
vein.  Also  Co- 
nopsidce. 
Conopophaga 
(ko-no-pof 'a- 
ga),  re.  [NL. 
("V'ieillot,  1816); 
also  written  Co- 
nopophagvs,  and 
contr.  Conopha- 
ga;  <  Gr.  Ktovoip, 
a  gnat  (see  Co^ 


conqiaer 

to  observe  sections  of  crystals  in  converging 

a>olarized  light. 
onotrachelus  (k6"no-tra-ke'lus),  «.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kavog,  a  cone,  -I-  rpaxv^C,  the  neck,  throat.] 
A  notable  genus  of  weevils,  of  the  family  Cur- 
GUlionidw.  C.  Tienuphar  is  the  plum-weevil  or  plum- 
eurculio,  probably  the  most  injurious  of  the  whole  family 


Black  cheeked  Ant  thrush  ( Conopophaga 
tnelanops). 

naps),  +  (paye'iv,  eat.]  A  genus  of"ant-tfirushes, 
or  f  ormiearioid  passerine  birds,  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, divided  into  the  species  C.  aurita,  C.  Uneata, 
C.  melanops,  etc. 
Conops  (ko'nops),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  K^voip,  a  gnat, 
mosquito,  <  /cwof,  a  cone,  -t-  bf,  eye,  face.]  A 
genus  of  dipterous  insects,  formerly  of  great 


Conops  tibialis.    (Cross  shows  natural  size. 


extent,  now  restricted  as  the  type  of  the  family 
Conopidce.  C.  flavipes,  the  larvae  of  which  live 
in  the  abdomon  of  hymenopterous  insects,  is 
an  example, 
straight  Une  and  curve,  and  continue  parallel  Conopsariae  (ko-nop-sa'ri-e),  nrpl.  [NL.  (Lin- 
to  a  given  plane,    (c)  A  surface  generated  by    nseus,  1758) ;  prop.  * Conoparice ;  <  Conops  + 


the  revolution  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  about  its 
sine. —  2.  In  anat.,  the  conarium  or  pineal 
body. 

conoid^  (ko'noid),  a.  and  re.     [<  Conus  +  -oid.l 
I.  a.  In  eoneh.,  resembling  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Conidw. 
II.  re.  A  gastropod  of  the  family  Conidce. 


■aricB.'j  In  Latreille's  classification  of  insects, 
the  third  tribe  of  Athericera,  corresponding  to 
the  Linnean  genus  Conops  and  the  modem  fam- 
ily Conopidce,  but  including  some  forms  now 
usually  referred  to  Muscidce. 
Couopsidae  (ko-nop'si-de),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Conopidce. 


a  cone,  wedge,  +  pig,  ph.  nose.]  A  genus  of 
Hemiptera,  founded  by  Laporte  in  1833.  The 
body  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
are  strongly  recurved.  The  head  is  long,  narrow,  and  cy- 
lindrical, and  thickened  behind  the  eyes;  the  ocelli  are 


conoidal  (ko-noi'dal),  a.     [<  conoid^  +  -al;  =  Conorhinus  (ko-no-ri'nus),  re.  [NL.,_<Gr. /cawf, 

F,  coreoWai,  etc.]     1.  Having  the  form  of  a  co- 

noid:'as,  a  coreoifiaZ  bullet. — 2.  Approaching  to 

a  conical  form;  nearly  but  not  exactly  conical. 

—  Conoidal  ligament,  in  anat.,  a  portion  of  the  coraco- 

clavicular  ligament,  as  distinguished  from  the  trapezoid 

division  of  the  same  structure.  It  is  an  important  defense 

of  the  shoulder-joint,  besides  contributing  to  hold  the  dis- 
tal end  of  the  clavicle  in  place. 
conoidally  (ko-noi'dal-i),  adv.     In  a  conoidal 

form  or  manner. 
Conoidea  (ko-noi'df-a),  n.pl.      [NL.,  <  Conus 

+  -oidea.']     In  conch.,  same  as  Conidce.     La- 

treille,  1825. 
conoiaic,  conoidical  (ko-noi'dik,  -di-kal),  a.   [< 

conoid^  +  -ic,  -ical.]    Pertaining  to  a  conoid; 

having  the  form  of  a  conoid. 
Oonomedusse  (k6"no-me-du'se),  re.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  KCMog,  a  cone,  -f  NL.  MeduscB.]    Haeckel's 

name  of  an  order  of  Scyphomedusce,  formed  for 

the  reception  of  the  Charybdea  and  allied  jelly- 

nshes.    The  disk  is  bell-shaped  with  quadrangular  base, 

and  the  parts  are  arranged  in  fours.    The  4  tentaculicysts 

are  perradial ;  the  lamelliform  genitalia  are  in  4  pairs,  at- 
tached to  4  interradial  septa  dividing  the  enteric  cavity 

mto  4  gastric  pouches,  in  which  the  genitalia  hang  freely. 

There  are  4  interradial  flaps,  bearing  each  a  long  tentacle, 

and  a  broad  vascular  false  velum  penetrated  by  the  en- 
teric canals. 
conomedusan  (ko'^no-me-du'san),  a.  and  re. 

[<  ConomeduscB  +  -an.]     I,  a.  t'ertaining  to 

or  having  the  characters  of  the  Conomedusce; 

charybdean. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Conomedusce;  a  charybdean. 
conominee  (ko-nom-i-ne'),  re.     [<  co-^  +  nomi- 
nee.]  One  named  or  designated  as  an  associate ; 

a  joint  nominee 


Blood-suckinfr  Cone-nose  (^Coitorhinus  sanguistegus). 
Imago  and  pupa,  natural  size. 

placed  on  this  stouter  part.  The  antennae  are  short,  the 
eyes  transverse,  and  the  legs  short,  the  hind  pair  being 
much  longer  than  the  others.  C.  sanguiaugus,  the  blood- 
sucking cone-nose,  is  a  widely  distributed  species  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  known  in  some  localities  to  infest 
beds  and  suck  human  blood.    Amer.  Entomologist,  1.  86. 

Conorhynchidae  (k6-no-ring'ki-de),re.jpZ.  [NL., 
<  Conorhynchus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  malacop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Conorhyn- 
chus :  same  as  Alhulidce. 

Conorhynchus  (ko-no-ring'kus),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kovog,  a  cone,  wedge,  +  l>vyx°Q^  snout.]  A  genus 
of  malaeopterygian  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Conorhynchidce :  aarae  a.s  Albula. 

conormal  (k6-n6r'mal),  a.  [<  co-i  +  normal] 
la  math.,  having  common  normals — Conormal 
correspondence  of  vicinal  surfaces,  a  correspondence 
according  to  which  points  having  the  same  normal  corre- 
spond to  one  another. 


Cononite  (ko'non-it),  re.     [<  Conore  (see  def.)  +  conoscente,  re.    See  cognoscente, 
^te^.]    A  meniber  of  an  unimportant  sect  of  conoscope  (ko'no-skop),  n.    [<  Gr.  Kiyvog,  a  cone, 
Tritheists  which  followed  Conon,  Bishop  of  Tar-     +  oKowelv,  view.']    A  form  of  polariscope  used 


Plum-weevil  ( Conotrachelus  nenuphar'). 

u,  larva' ;  b,  pupa ;  c,  imago ;  d,  plum  and  curculio,  the  plum  bearingf 

one  of  the  punctures.    (Lines  show  natural  sizes. ) 

in  America.  The  beetle  is  of  small  size,  and  of  a  dark- 
brown  color  spotted  with  black,  yellow,  and  white.  Be- 
sides the  plum,  this  weevil  attacks  the  apricot,  nectarine, 
peach,  cherry,  apple,  pear,  and  quince.  C.  cratmgi  is  the 
quince-cm-culio,  which  infests  the  quince,  pear,  and  haw. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  June,  and  tlie  larva)  when  full-grown 
bore  out  and  fall  to  the  ground,  where  they  remain  all  win- 
ter, assuming  the  pupa  form  in  the  spring,  and  issuing  as 
beetles  in  May.  There  are  many  other  species.  The  ely- 
tra are  tuberculate,  and  in  some  species  handsomely  varie- 
gated with  hairy  markings. 
COnourish  (ko-uur'ish),  V.  t.  [<  co-'^  +  nour- 
ish^    To  nourish  together.     [Eare.] 

If  two  or  more  living  subjects  be  co-nourisfwd  during 
the  period  of  development,  they  will  tend  to  "similar  pro- 
portional development"  and  "similar  series  of  kinetic  ac- 
tions." F.  Warner,  Physical  Expression,  p.  286. 

C0ng.uadrate  (kon-kwod'rat),  v.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  eonquadrated,  ppr.  conquadrating.  [<  L.  core- 
quadratus,  pp.  of  conquadrare,  make  square,  < 
com-  -I-  quadrare,  square:  see  quadrate.]  To 
bring  into  a  square ;  square  with  another.  Ash. 
[Bare.] 

conquassatet  (kon-kwas'at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  con- 
quassatus,  pp.  of  conquassare  (>  It.  conquas- 
sare),  shake  violently,  <  com-,  together,  +  quas- 
sare,  shake,  freq.  of  quatere,  pp.  quassus,  shake. 
Of.  concuss.]  To  shake. 
Vomits  do  violently  conquassate  the  lungs.        Harvey. 

COnquassationt  (kon-kwa-sa'shon),  re.  [=  It. 
conquassazione,  <  L.  conquassatio{n-),  <  conquas- 
sare, pp.  conquassatus,  shake  violently :  see  con- 
quassate.]   Concussion;  agitation. 

I  have  had  a  conquasnation  in  my  cerebrum  ever  since 
the  disaster.    Middleton,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  iii.  2. 

conquer  (kong'k^r),  v.  [<  ME.  conqueren  (or, 
without  inf.  suffix,  conquer,  earlier  conquery, 
in  the  earliest  instance  cuncioeari),  <  OF.  con- 
querre,  cunquerre,  conquerer,  F.  conquSrir  =  Pr. 
conqusrre,  conquerer,  oonquerir  =  Sp.  conquerir 
=  It.  conquidere,  <  L.  conquirere  (ML.  also  in 
deriv.  *conquerere),  pp.  conquisitus  (ML.  also 
conquistus)  (>  Sp.  Pg.  conquistar:  see  conquest, 
v.),  seek  after,  go  in  quest,  seek  eagerly,  pro- 
cure, ML.  conquer,  <  com-  +  gucerere,  pp.  qucesi- 
tus,  seek,  ask:  see  quest,  query,  and  cf.  acquire, 
enquire,  inquire,  require,  which  contain  the  same 
radical  element.  Hence  coregaesi,  etc.]  T.  trans. 

1.  To  overcome  the  resistance  of;  compel  to 
submit  or  give  way ;  gain  a  victory  over ;  sub- 
due by  force  of  arms,  or  by  superior  strength 
or  power  of  any  kind :  as,  to  conquer  the  enemy 
in  battle,  or  an  antagonist  in  a  prize-fight ;  to 
conquer  a  stubborn  will,  or  one's  passions. 

Barouns  that  dide  homage  as  soone  as  he  hadde  co?i- 
quend  these  xj  kynges,  ffor  thei  douted  that  he  sholde 
be-reve  hem  of  her  londes.        Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  171. 
If  we  be  conquer'd,  let  men  conquer  us, 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes. 

Shah.,  Rich.  HI.,  v.  3. 
We  conquer'd  France,  but  felt  our  captive's  charms ; 
Her  arts  victorious  triumph'd  o'er  our  arms. 

Po%ie,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  263. 
The  natives  [of  Hindustan]  had  learned  to  look  with 
contempt  on  the  mighty  nation  which  was  soon  to  con- 
quer and  to  rule  them.  Alacaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

2.  To  overcome  or  surmount,  as  obstacles,  dif- 
ficulties, or  anything  that  obstructs. 

How  hard  a  matter  it  is  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of 
education.  Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

3.  To  gain  or  secure  by  conquest;  obtain  by 
effort:  as,  to  conquer  peace. 

By  degrees  the  virtues  and  charms  of  Mary  conquered 
the  first  place  in  her  husband's  affection. 

MacauZay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 


conquer 

It  was  only  after  a  strenuous  opposition  from  these 
bodies  that  ancient  literature  at  last  conquered  its  recog- 
nition as  an  element  of  academical  instruction. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

=8711. 1  and  3.  Overcome,  Vanquish,  Conquer,  Subdue, 
Subjugate,  to  overpower,  overthrow,  defeat,  beat,  rout, 
worst,  discomfit,  humble,  crush,  subject,  master,  agree 
in  the  general  idea  expressed  by  overcome,  namely,  that  of 
becoming  superior  to  by  an  effort.  The  most  conspicuous 
use  of  these  words  is  in  relation  to  physical  struggles,  as 
in  war,  wrestling,  etc.,  but  they  refer  also  to  struggles  of 
mind,  as  in  statesmanship,  debate,  chess,  etc.  An  impor- 
tant difference  among  them  is  the  implied  dm-ation  of  the 
victory,  overcomA  and  vanquish  not  reaching  beyond  the 
present,  conquer  implying  a  good  deal  of  permanence, 
and  subdue  and  subjugate  containing  permanence  as  an 
essential  idea.  Overcome  is  not  so  strong  as  vanquish, 
the  former  expressing  a  real  victory,  but  the  latter  also  a 
complete  or  great  one.  Conquer  is  wider  and  more  gen- 
eral than  vanquish,  and  may  imply  a  succession  of  strug- 
gles or  conflicts,  while  vanquish  and  overcome  refer  more 
commonly  to  a  single  conilict.  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
quered Asia  in  a  succession  of  battles,  and  vanquished 
Darius  in  one  decisive  engagement.  In  this  respect  sub- 
due and  subjugate  are  like  conquer.  Subdue  may  express 
a  slower,  quieter  process  than  conquer.  Subjugate  is  the 
strongest ;  it  is  to  bring  completely  under  the  yoke.  See 
defeat. 

Who  overcome 
By  force,  hath  overcomje  but  half  his  foe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  648. 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill. 
For  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  212. 
Xo  creed  without  pathos  will  ever  justify  the  great  hu- 
man hope,  or  conquer  the  great  human  heart. 

N.  A.  Mev.,  CXL.  327. 

Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece  whom  she  subdued. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Addison's  Cato. 

The  style  of  Louis  XIV.  did  what  his  armies  failed  to 
do.    It  overran  and  subjugated  Europe. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  390. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a  conquest;  gain  the 
victory. 

He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3. 

Resolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Waller,  Epitaph  on  Col.  C.  Cavendish. 

conciuerable  (kong'ker-a-M),  a.  [<  OF.  con- 
querable;  as  conquer  +  -able.']  Capable  of 
being  conquered;  that  may  be  vanquished  or 
subdued. 

Revenge, .  .  .  which  yet  we  are  sure  is  conquerable  under 
all  the  strongest  temptations  to  it. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  III.  iv. 

couquerableness  (kong'ker-a-bl-nes),  n.    The 

state  of  being  conquerable. 
conqueress  (kong'k6r-es), «.    [<  conquer  +  -ess.] 

A  female  who  conquers ;  a  victorious  female. 

0  Truth  1  thou  art  a  mighty  conqueress. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  3. 

conqueringly  (kong'k6r-ing-li),  adv.    By  con- 
quering. 
conquermentf  (kong'ker-ment),  n.    [<  OP.  con- 
querement,  conquerrement  (cL  ML.  conqueremen- 
timi) ;  as  conquer  +  -ment.]   Conquest.    [Rare.] 
The  nuns  of  new-won  Cales  liis  bonnet  lent 
In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conquer^nent. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  7. 

conqueror  (kong'k6r-or),  n.  [<  ME.  conquerour, 
conqueriir,  <  OF.  conqueror,  conquereor,  eonque- 
reur,  cunquerur  (=  Sp.  eonqueridor,  obs.),  <  con- 
querre,  conquer :  see  conquer.  Cf .  Xi.  conquisi- 
tor,  conquistor,  conquwstor,  a  recruiting  officer, 
in  Mil.  one  who  acquires  or  gains,  a  conquer- 
or, <  conquirere,  pp.  conquisitus,  seek,  ML.  con- 
quer.] One  who  conquers,  or  gains  a  victory 
over,  any  opposing  force ;  specifically,  one  who 
subdues  or  subjugates  a  nation  or  nations  by 
military  power. 

He  may  wel  be  called  conquerour,  and  that  is  Cryst  to 
mene.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  68. 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  7. 

The  mighty  disturbers  of  mankind  who  have  been  called 
Conquerours  shall  not  then  be  attended  with  their  gi-eat 
ai-mies,  but  must  stand  alone  to  receive  their  sentence. 

Stilling jleet,  Sermous,  I.  xi. 

The  Conqueror,  an  epithet  applied  to  William  I.,  King 
of  England  and  Duke  of  Normandy,  on  account  of  his 
conquest  of  England  in  1066.  As  originally  applied,  how- 
ever (in  Old  French  and  Middle  Latin),  the  name  was  not 
exactly  synonymous  with  conqueror  in  the  modern  sense. 
See  extract. 

WUliam,  we  must  always  remember,  did  not  give  him- 
self out  as  a  conqueror.  The  name  conqueror,  conqusestor, 
though  applied  with  perfect  truth  in  the  common  sense, 
must  strictly  be  taken  in  the  legal  meaning,  of  piuchaser 
or  acquirer.  E.  A.  Freeman. 

=  Syil.  See  victor. 

conquest  (kong'kwest),  n.  [<  ME.  conquest,  < 
OF.  conquest,  m.,  conqueste,  f.,  F.  conqu^te,  f. 
(conquSt,  m.,  acqtiisition),  =  Pr.  conqitist,  con- 
questa  =  Sp.  Pg.  conquista  =  It.  conquisto,  con- 
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quista,  <  ML.  conquisitus,  conquistus,  conquestus, 
m.,  conquistum,  neut.,  conquista,  f.,  conquest, 
aequisition,<  L.  conquisitus  (ML.  contr.  conquis- 
tits),  -a,  -urn,  pp.  of  conquirere,  seek,  procure, 
ML.  conquer:  see  conquer,  and  cf.  acquest,  in- 
quest, request.]  1.  The  act  of  conquering;  the 
act  of  overcoming  or  vanquishing  opposition  by 
force  of  any  kind,  but  especially  by  force  of 
arms;  victory. 

Conquest  and  good  husbandry  both  enlarge  the  king's 
dominions  :  the  one  by  the  sword,  making  the  acres  more 
in  number ;  the  other  by  the  plough,  making  the  same 
acres  more  in  value.  Fuller. 

In  joys  of  coTiquest  he  resigns  his  breath. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

2.  The  act  of  acquiring  or  gaining  control  of 
by  force ;  acquisition  by  military  or  other  con- 
flict ;  sub.iugation  by  any  means :  as,  the  con- 
quest of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great;  the 
conquest  of  a  nation's  liberties,  or  of  one's  pas- 
sions. 
Three  years  sufficed  for  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

Prescott. 

Specifically — 3.  The  act  of  gaining  or  capti- 
vating the  affections  or  favor  of  another  or 
others. 

Nature  did  her  wrong, 
To  print  continual  conquest  on  her  cheeks, 
And  make  no  man  worthy  for  her  to  take. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 
I  confess  you  have  made  a  perfect  conquest  of  me  by 
your  late  Favours,  and  I  yield  myself  your  Captive. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  23. 

4.  That  which  is  conquered ;  a  possession  gain- 
ed by  force,  physical  or  moral. 

AVhat  conquest  brings  he  home? 
Wliat  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome  ? 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  1. 

For  much  more  willingly  I  mention  air, 
This  our  old  conquest,  than  remember  hell. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  46. 

To  resign  conquests  is  a  task  as  difficult  in  a  beauty  as  an 

hero.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  306, 

5.  In  feudal  law,  acquest ;  acquisition ;  the  ac- 
quiring of  property  by  other  means  than  by  in- 
heritance, or  the  acquisition  of  property  by  a 
number  in  community  or  by  one  for  all  the  oth- 
ers.—  6.  In  Scots  law,  heritable  property  ac- 
quired in  any  other  way  than  by  heritage,  as  by 
piu'chase,  donation,  etc. ;  or,  with  reference  to 
a  marriage  contract,  heritable  property  subse- 
quently acquired — The  Conquest,  by  preeminence, 
in  Eng.  hist.,  the 'conquest  or  acquisition  of  England  by 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy  (afterward  WiUiam  I.,  or 
William  the  Conqueror),  in  1066. 

COnquesttg  '"■  *•  [Early  mod.  B.  also  conquess 
(=  OF.  conquester,  conquister  =  Sp.  Pg.  conquis- 
tar) ;  from  the  noun.]     To  conquer. 

The  King  was  cuming  to  his  cuntrie. 
To  conquess  baith  bis  landis  and  he. 
Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  28). 

COnquestiont,  n.  [<  L.  conquestio{n-),  <  con^ 
queri,  pp.  conquestus,  complain,  <  com-,  toge- 
ther, -I-  queri,  complain:  see  quarreU,  queru- 
lous.]   Complaining  together.     Coles,  1717. 

COnquet  (kong-kwef),  n.  [<  F.  conquSt:  see  con- 
quest.] In  civil  law,  synonymous  with  acquest. 
[Both  words  are  used  of  property  acquired  diu-ing  a  mar- 
riage under  the  rule  of  community  of  property,  as  distin- 
guished from  biens  propres.  Acquest  was  formerly  often 
used  of  property  coming  to  one  spouse  by  som  e  mode  other 
than  either  succession  or  gift  direct  from  an  ancestor,  and 
becoming  community  property  by  virtue  of  the  marriage  ; 
while  conquet  was,  and  perhaps  by  some  writers  still  is, 
used  to  designate  property  that  both  husband  and  wife  to- 
gether acquired  as  community  property.] 

COnquisitiont  (kong-kwi-zish'on),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
quisitio{n-),  a  seeking  for,  <  conquirere,  pp.  con- 
quisitus, seek  for :  see  conquer.]  A  gathering 
together;  a  seeking  for  the  purpose  of  collec- 
tion. 

Tlie  conquisition  of  some  costly  marbles  and  cedars. 

Bp.  Hall,  Elisha  Raising  the  Iron. 

conquistador  (kong-kwis'ta-dor),  k.    [Sp.  Pg., 
<  conquistar,  conquer,  <  conquista,  conquest :  see 
conquest  and  conquer.]    A  conqueror:  applied 
to  the  conquerors  of  Spanish  America. 
The  violence  and  avarice  of  the  conquistadors. 

Is.  Taylor. 

consacref ,  i).  t.  [=  F.  consacrer  =  Pr.  consecrar, 
cotisegrar  =  Sp.  Pg.  consagrar  (Sp.  obs.  consa- 
crar)  =  It.  consacrare,  csnsagrare,  <  L.  consa- 
crare,  var.  of  consecrare,  devote :  see  consecrate.] 
To  devote ;  consecrate. 

Lo  beer  these  Champions  that  have  (bravely  bould) 
Withstood  proud  Tyrants,  stoutly  consacring 
Their  lives  and  soules  to  God  in  suffering : 
Whose  names  are  all  in  Life's  fair  Book  inroul'd. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Triumph  of  Faith,  iii.  6. 

consanguine  (kon-sang'gwin),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
consanguin,  <  L.  consanguineus,  of  the  same 


conscience 

blood:  see  consangttineous.]     I.  a. 

from  a  common  ancestor ;  consanguineous :  as. 

"the  Consanguine  Family,"  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  22! 

II.  n.  One  of  the  same  tilood  as,  or  related  by 
birth  to,  another. 

The  progress  from  promiscuity  through  the  marriage  ol 
coTisanguines,  then  upward  to  the  various  forms  of  polyan- 
dry and  polygyny  to  monogamy. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1880,  p.  40o. 

consanguineal  (kon-sang-gwin'e-al),  a.  [As 
consanguine  -I-  -al.]  Consanguineous.  Sir  T. 
Broione. 

consanguinean  (kon-sang-gwin'e-am),  a.    [As 

consanguine  -\r  -an.  ]   Same  as  consanguineous,  2. 

Half-blood  is  either  consanguinean,  as  between  children 

by  the  same  father,  or  uterine,  as  between  children  having 

the  same  mother.  Encyc.  Brit,  XIII.  78. 

consanguineous  (kon-sang-gwin'g-us),  a.  [=P. 
consanguin  =  Sp.  consanguineo  =  Pg.  It.  consan- 
guineo,  <  L.  consanguineus,  related  by  blood,  < 
com-,  together,  +  sanguis  {sanguin-),'b\ooi:  see 
saiiguine.]  1.  Of  the  same  blood;  related  by 
birth ;  descended  from  the  same  parent  or  an- 
cestor. 
Am  I  not  consanguineous  ?  am  I  not  of  her  blood  ? 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  s. 

More  specifically — 2.  Of  the  same  father  by 
different  wives ;  characterized  by  this  relation. 
Also  consanguinean.  Maine. — 3.  Pertaining  to 
or  affected  by  the  relation  of  consanguinity. 

■When  the  principles  of  breeding  and  of  inheritance  afe 
better  understood,  we  shall  not  hear  ignorant  members  of 
our  legislature  rejecting  with  scorn  a  plan  for  ascertain- 
ing by  an  easy  method  whether  or  not  consanguineous  mar- 
riages are  injurious  to  man. 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  II.  385. 

consanguinity  (kon-sang-gwin'i-ti),  n.  [=P. 
consanguinity  =  Sp.  consanguinidacl  =  Pg.  con- 
sanguinidade  =  It.  consanguinita,  <  L.  cottsan- 
guinita{t-)s,  <  consanguineus,  of  the  same  blood : 
see  consanguineous.]  Relationship  by  blood; 
the  relationship  or  connection  of  persons  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock  or  common  an- 
cestor, in  distinction  from  affinity,  or  relation- 
ship by  marriage. 

I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity; 

No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me, 

As  the  sweet  Troilus.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  2. 

To  the  Court  of  Rome,  to  solicit  a  dispensation  for  their 

marriage,  rendered  necessary  by  the  consanguinity  of  the 

parties.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  5. 

consarcinationt(kon-sar-si-na'shon),  n.  [<L. 
consarcinatus,  pp.  of  consarcinare,"&eyi  or  patch 
together,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  *sarcinare,  sarcire, 
patch.]  The  act  of  patching  together.  Bailey. 
conscience  (kon'shens),  n.  [<  ME.  conscience, 
concience,  conciens,  <.  OF.  conscience,  condeme, 
F.  conscience  =  Pr.  conciencia,  cossiencia  =  Sp. 
consciencia,  now  conciencia  =  Pg.  conscienda  = 
It.  conscienza,  coscienza,  <  L.  conscientia,  a  joint 
knowledge,  cognizance,  consciousness,  kio'w- 
ledge,  conscience,  <  comscieM(t-)s,  ppr.  of  consdre 
(little  used),  be  conscious  (of  wrong),  LL-  know 
well,  <  com-,  together,  +  scire,  know :  see  sd- 
ence.]  1.  Consciousness;  knowledge.  [Obso- 
lete or  rare.] 

Let  .  ,  .  thy  former  facts 
Not  fall  in  mention,  but  to  urge  new  acts. 
Conscience  of  them  provoke  thee  on  to  more. 

B.  Jonsmi,  Catiline,  i.  1. 

The  same  passion  [for  glory]  may  proceed  not  from  any 
conscienee  of  our  own  actions,  but  from  fame  and  trust  of 
others,  whereby  one  may  think  well  of  himself,  and  yet 
be  deceived ;  and  this  is  false  glory. 

Hohbes,  Works,  IV.  ix. 

The  characteristic  of  the  long  medieval  centuries,  the 
conscience  that  war  is  justifiable  only  by  law. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  220. 

2t.  Private  or  inward  thoughts;  real  senti- 
ments. 

By  ray  troth,  I  wiU  speak  my  conscieme  of  the  king :  I 
think  he  would  not  wish  himself  anywhere  but  where  he 
is.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

3.  The  consciousness  that  the  acts  for  which 
a  person  believes  himself  to  be  responsible  do 
or  do  not  conform  to  his  ideal  of  right;  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  individual  applied  to 
his  own  conduct,  in  distinction  from  his  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong  in  the  abstract,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  others.  It  manifests  itself  in  the 
feeling  of  obligation  or  duty,  the  moral  imperative  1 
ought"  or  "  I  ought  not"  :  hence  the  phrases  the  voice »/ 
conscience,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  etc. 
Conscience  that  es  called  ynwitt  [inwit]. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  S4«. 
My  consdmce  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

Shak.,  Rich.  Ill,  v.  3- 

No  way  whatsoever  that  I  shall  walk  in  against  the  dic- 
tates of  my  conscience  will  ever  bring  me  to  the  ms"™'! 
of  the  blessed.     Locke.  1st  Letter  concerning  Toleration. 


conscience 

Man,  as  conscious  of  his  liberty  to  act,  and  of  the  law 
by  which  his  actions  ought  to  be  regulated,  recognizes  his 
personal  accountability,  and  calls  himself  before  the  in- 
ternal tribunal  which  we  denominate  conscieince.  Here 
he  is  either  acquitted  or  condemned.  The  acquittal  is 
connected  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasurable  exulta- 
tion, as  the  condemnation  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pain- 
ful humiliation — remorse.  Sir  >r.  Hamilton. 

4.  Moral  sense;  scrupulosity;  conformity  to 
one's  own  sense  of  right  in  conduct,  or  to  that 
of  the  community.  ^ 

Thei  han  gret  Conscience.,  and  holden  it  for  a  gret  Synne, 
to  casten  a  Knyf  in  the  Fuyr,  and  for  to  drawe  Messche 
out  of  a  Pot  with  a  Knyf.         Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  249. 

He  had,  against  right  and  conscience,  by  shameful  treach- 
ery intruded  himself  into  another  man's  kingdom. 

Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 
5t.  Tender  feeling ;  pity. 

Al  was  c<m8Gience  and  teudre  herte. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 160. 

6t.  Same  as  breastplate,  4. —  7t.  A  TDellarmine. 

Like  a  larger  jug  that  some  men  call 
A  beUarmine,  but  we  a  conscience. 

W.  Cartwright,  The  Ordinary. 

A  tod  conscience,  a  reproving  conscience.— A  Clean 
or  clear  conscience,  a  conscience  void  of  reproach.— A 
good  conscience,  an  approving  conscie^ice. —  Case  Of 
conscience,  a  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  a 
given  case  or  under  given  circumstances ;  a  problem  in 
casuistry. 

A  man  will  pretend  to  be  perplexed  with  a  case  of  con- 
science, when  really  he  is  wishing  to  make  out  that  some 
general  rule  of  conduct  does  not  apply  to  him,  because 
its  fulfilment  would  cause  him  trouble,  or  because  it  con- 
flicts with  some  passion  which  he  wishes  to  indulge. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  314. 

Conscience  clause,  a  clause  or  article  inserted  in  an 
act  or  law  involving  religious  matters,^  which  specially 
relieves  persons  who  have  conscientious  scruples  against 
joining  or  being  present  in  religious  services  or  acts,  as  in 
taking  judicial  oaths,  or  having  their  children  present  at 
schools  during  religious  service.— Conscience  money, 
money  paid  to  relieve  the  conscience,  as  money  sent  to  the 
public  treasury  in  payment  of  a  tax  which  has  previously 
been  evaded,  or  money  paid  to  atone  for  some  act  of  dis- 
honesty previously  concealed.—  Court  Of  conscience,  a 
court  established  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  Lon- 
don and  other  British  trading  cities  and  districts. — In  all 
conscience,  most  certainly ;  in  all  reason  and  fairness. 
[CoUoq.] 

Half  a  dozen  fools  are,  in  all  conscience,  as  many  as  you 
should  require.  Swift. 

In  conscience,  (a)  In  justice ;  in  honesty ;  in  truth ;  in 
reason. 

Dost  thou  in  conscience  think  —  tell  me,  Emilia — 

That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 

In  such  gross  kind?  Shak.,  OtheUo,  iv.  3. 

What  you  require  cannot,  in  coTiscience,  be  deferred. 

Milton. 
(6)  Most  certainly ;  assuredly. 

We  have  but  a  few  days  longer  to  stay  here ;  too  little 
in  cofnscience  for  such  a  place.  i3ray.  Letters,  I.  83. 

To  free  one's  conscience.  See  free.— To  make  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  to  consider  from  a  conscientious 
point  of  view;  act  in  regard  to  as  conscience  dictates: 
as,  to  make  daily  exercise  a  matter  of  conscience. — To 
make  consclencet,  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience ;  do  what  is  required  by  one's  sense  of  right 
and  wrong. 

Troth  I  do  make  conscience  of  vexing  thee  now  in  the 
dog-days.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

There  is  no  conscience  to  he  made  in  the  kind  or  nature 
of  the  meat  being  flesh  or  flsh. 

Privy  Council  (Arbor's  Bng.  Garner,  I.  302). 

Children  are  travellers  newly  anjved  in  a  strange  coun- 
try ;  we  should  therefore  make  conscience  not  to  deceive 
them.  Locke. 

conscienced  (kon'shenst),  a.  [<  conscience  + 
-ed2.]    Having  conscience.     [Kare.] 

Young  conscienc'd  casuists. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  ii.  7. 

I  would  be  understood,  not  onely  an  AUower,  but  an 

humble  Petitioner,  that  ignorant  and  tender  conscienced 

Anabaptists  may  have  due  time  and  means  of  conviction. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  15. 

conscienceless  (kon'shens-les),  a.  [<  conscience 
+  -hss.']  Having  no  conscience ;  free  from  or 
not  marked  by  conscientious  scruples. 

Conscienceless  and  wicked  patrons,  of  which  sort  the 
swarm  are  too  great  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  §  24  (Ord  MS.). 

That  has  never  been  paralleled  in  all  the  history  of  your 
conscienceless  partisanship.         The  American,  "VIII.  346. 

conscience-smitten  (kon'shens-smit'''n),   a. 

Smitten  by  conscience  or  remorse. 
conscient  (kon'shient),  a.     [=  F.  consdent,  <  L. 

eonseien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  conscire,  know  well:  see 

conscience.']    Conscious.     [Eare.] 

Ccnscieni  to  himself  that  he  played  his  part  well. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning. 

The  most  complex  conscient  acts. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  509. 

conscientious  (kon-gi-en'shus),  a.     [=  P.  con- 
sdeneieux  =  Pg.  consciencioso  =  It.  cosdenzioso, 
i  ML.  conscientiosus,  <  L.  conscientia,  conscience : ' 
see  conscience.]     If.  Conscious. 
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.  yhc  heretick,  guilty  and  conscientious  to  himself  of  re- 
lutability.  Whitlock,  Manners  of  English  People,  p.  141. 
3.  Controlled  by  conscience;  governed  by  a 
strict  regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or 
by  the  known  or  supposed  rules  of  right  and 
wrong  :  as,  a  conscientious  judge. 

It  is  the  good  and  conscietvtious  man  chiefly,  that  is  un- 
easy and  dissatisfied  with  himself;  always  ready  to  con- 
demn his  own  imperfections,  and  to  suspect  his  own  sin- 
cerity, upon  the  slightest  occasions. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xv. 
3.  Eegulated  by  conscience ;  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience ;  springing  from  con- 
science :  as,  a  conscientious  scruple. 

It  was  a  worldly  repentance,  not  a  conscientious, 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ii. 

Lead  a  life  in  so  conscientious  a  probity. 

Sir  a,  L' Estrange. 
=Syn.  2  and  3.  Scrupulous,  exact,  careful,  faithful,  up- 
right, honest,  honorable,  righteous. 
conscientiously  (kon-§i-en'shus-li),  adv.  In  a 
conscientious  manner;  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience;  vnth  a  strict  regard  to 
right  and  wrong.  " 

If  the  conscience  happens  to  be  deluded,  sin  does  not 
therefore  cease  to  be  sin,  because  a  man  committed  it  con- 
South. 


conscientiousness  (kon-§i-en'shus-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  conscientious;  a  scru- 
pulous regard  to  the  decisions  of  conscience ; 
strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  right  con- 
duct. 

There  were  the  high  Christian  graces,  conscientioumess 
such  as  few  kings  are  able  or  dare  to  display  on  the  throne, 
which  never  swerved  either  through  ambition  or  policy 
from  strict  rectitude.     Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xi.  1. 

COnscionable  (kon'shon-a-bl),  a.  [Irreg.  formed 
(in  Elizabeth's  reign)"fr6m  conscience;  as  if  for 
*consoienceab'le,  <  conscience  +  -able.']  If.  Gov- 
erned by  conscience ;  conscientious. 

Qon.  See,  sir,  your  mortgage,  which  I  only  took 
In  case  you  and  your  son  had  in  the  wars 
Miscarried :  I  yield  it  up  again ;  'tis  yours. 
Cas.  Are  you  so  conscionable  ? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iv.  2. 
A  knave  very  voluble  ;  no  further  conscionable  than  in 
putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Let  mercers  then  have  conscionable  thumbs  when  they 
measure  out  that  smooth  glittering  devil,  satin. 

Middleton,  The  Black  Book. 

2.  Conformable  to  conscience ;  consonant  with 
right  or  duty ;  proper ;  just.  [Most  common  in 
the  negative.    See  unconscionable.] 

I  should  speak  of  Pomroy  of  Northampton  .  .  .  who, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  dismounted  and  passed  Charles- 
town  Neck,  on  his  way  to  Bunker  Hill,  on  foot,  in  the 
midst  of  a  shower  of  halls,  because  he  did  not  think  it  con- 
scionable to  ride  General  Ward's  horse,  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed. Everett,  Orations,  I.  394. 

conscionableness  (kon'shon-a-bl-nes),  n.    The 
character  of  being  conscionable ;  rightfulness ; 
equity;  fairness.     [Bare.] 
conscionablyt  (kon'shon-a-bli),  adv.  Conscien- 
tiously ;  according  to  conscience. 

This  duty  you  both  may  the  more  willingly,  and  ought 
the  more  conscionxtbly  to  perform. 

John  Robinson,  in  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  28. 

conscionaryt,  o.    An  erroneous  spelling  of  con- 


conscious  (kon'shus),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  consoio,  < 
L.  conscius,  knowing,  aware,  <  conscire,  be  con- 
scious, know:  see  conscience.]  1.  In  the  state 
of  a  waking  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a 
sleeping  person  or  an  inanimate  thing;  in  the 
act  of  feeling,  or  endowed  with  feeling,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering  dust. 

Not  unattentive  to  the  call,  shall  wake. 

.  .  .  Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  its  partner.  Blair,  The  Grave,  1.  755. 

The  moment  the  first  trace  of  conscious  intelligence  is 
introduced,  we  have  a  set  of  phenomena  which  material- 
ism can  in  no  wise  account  for. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  282. 

2.  Attributing,  or  capable  of  attributing,  one's 
sensations,  cognitions,  etc.,  to  one's  self ;  aware 
of  the  unity  of  self  in  knowledge ;  aware  of 
one's  self;  self-conscious. 

This  self  of  the  "inner  state,"  of  which,  according  to 
Kant,  we  are  conscious,  is  only  known  as  a  phenomenon, 
and  cannot  (as  indeed  nothing  can,  according  to  his  sys- 
tem) be  known  as  it  is  in  itself.  ,  ^  „    ..  ,  „„ 
M.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  §  80. 

3.  Having  one's  feelings  directed  toward  one's 
self;  embarrassed  by  one's  feelings  about  one's 
own  person,  and  by  the  sense  of  being  observ- 
ed and  criticized  by  others. 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed. 

M.  Crashaw,  Epigrams. 

A  large,  handsome  man  I  remember  him,  a  little  con- 
scimis  in  his  bearing,  but  courteous,  hospitable,  and  open- 
handed.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  ix. 


consciousness 

4.  Present  to  consciousness ;  known  or  perceiv- 
ed as  existing  in  one's  self ;  felt :  as,  conscious 
guilt. 

When  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repast ;  then,  bursting  forth 
A^esh,  with  conscious  terrours  vex  me  round. 
That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  find. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  801. 
The  ingratitude  of  the  world  can  never  deprive  us  of  the 
conscious  happiness  of  having  acted  with  humanity  our- 
selves. Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  iii. 
The  conscious  thrill  of  shame.         M.  Arnold,  Isolation. 

5.  Aware  of  an  object ;  perceiving,  (a)  Aware  of 
an  internal  object ;  aware  of  a  thought,  feeling,  or  volition. 

Let  us  retire  into  ourselves,  and  become  conscious  of 
oirr  own  nature  and  of  its  high  destination. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  18. 

To  say  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling  is  merely  to  say 

that  I  feel  it.    To  have  a  feeling  is  to  be  conscious,  and  to 

he  conscious  is  to  have  a  feehng.    To  be  conscious  of  the 

prick  of  a  pin  is  merely  to  have  the  sensation. 

James  Mill,  Human  Mind,  v. 

When  he  [Augustus  Csesar]  died,  he  desired  his  friends 

about  him  to  give  him  a  plaudite,  as  if  he  were  conscious 

to  himself  that  he  had  played  his  part  well  upon  the  stage. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

A  tenderness  which  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  not 

merited.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxii. 

(&)  Aware  of  an  external  object :  a  less  correct  use  of  the 

term  :  followed  in  either  use  by  of  or  that,  formerly  by  to 

or  to  one's  self  that. 

Were  not  two  of  the  Jesuits  who  were  conscious  of  the 
Plot  [conspiracy]  preferred  afterwards  at  Rome  ? 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  ii. 
Slowly  and  conscious  of  the  raging  eye 
That  watch'd  him  .  .  . 
Went  Leolin.  Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

6.  Aware  of  some  element  of  character  as  be- 
longing to  one's  self. 

Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride. 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmoved  thus  spake. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  429. 
=Syn.  To  be  Sensible  or  Conseurus,  etc.  (Bee  feel).  Aware, 
Conscious.  Aware  refers  commonly  to  objects  of  percep- 
tion outside  of  ourselves ;  conscious,  to  objects  of  percep- 
tion within  us :  as,  to  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
stranger ;  to  be  quite  aware  of  the  danger  of  one's  situa- 
tion ;  to  become  conscious  of  a  pain  in  one's  eye.  Aware 
indicates  perception  without  feeling ;  conscious,  generally 
recognition  with  some  degree  of  feeling. 
consciously  (kon'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  conscious 
manner ;  with  knowledge  or  intention. 

If  these  perceptions,  with  their  consciousness,  always 
remained  present  in  the  mind,  .  ,  .  the  same  thinking 
thing  would  be  always  consciously  present. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxvii.  10. 

All  the  advantages  to  which  I  have  adverted  are  such 

as  the  artist  did  not  consciously  produce.    Emerson,  Art. 

consciousness  (kon'shus-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  conscious ;  the  act  or  state  of  mind 
which  distinguishes  a  waking  from  a  sleeping 
person ;  the  state  of  being  aware  of  one's  men- 
tal acts  or  states. 

Consciousness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's 
own  mind.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  i.  19. 

Consciousness  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recognition 
by  the  mind  or  **ego"  of  its  acts  and  afiections  —  in  other 
words,  the  self-afiirmation  that  certain  modifications  are 
known  by  me  and  that  these  modifications  are  mine. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metapli.,  xi. 
We  can  imagine  consciousn&ss  without  self-conscious- 
ness, still  more  without  introspection,  much  as  we  can 
imagine  sight  without  taste  or  smelL 

J.  'Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  37. 
Consciousness  is  briefly  defined  as  the  power  by  which 
the  soul  knows  its  own  acts  and  states. 

2V.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  §  67. 

Specifically — 2.  Self-consciousness  (which 
see). 

Since  consciousness  always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it 
is  that  that  makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  "  self," 
and  thereby  distinguishes  himself  from  all  other  thinking 
things ;  in  this  alone  consists  personal  identity. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxvii.  9. 

3.  Perception ;  thought ;  intellectual  action  in 
general. 

Consciousness  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  the  comple- 
ment of  all  our  cognitive  energies.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Though  consciousness  should  cease,  the  physicist  would 

consider  the  sum  total  of  objects  to  remain  the  same ;  the 

orange  would  still  be  round,  yellow  and  fragrant  as  before. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  38. 

4.  A  general  phase  of  thought  and  feeling :  as, 
the  moral  consciousness  ;  the  religious  conscious- 
ness. 

I  had  read  of  the  P,ritish  tramp,  but  I  had  never  yet  en- 
countered him,  and  I  brought  my  historic  consciousness  to 
bear  upon  the  present  specimen. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  31. 

In  the  course  of  the  tenth  century  ...  a  faint  con- 
sciousness of  distinct  national  life  was  felt  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-bnilding  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  6. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  consciousness,  the  religious  con- 
sciousness is  concerned  with  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
sphere  of  sense.      H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIV.  340. 
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5.  An  intuitive  perception  or  persuasion;  a 
state  of  being  aware;  an  inward  recognition; 
a  feeling. 

They  parted ;  on  Miss  Tilney's  side  with  some  knowledge 
of  her  new  acquaintance's  feelings,  and  on  Catherine's, 
without  the  smallest  conscimmneHS  of  liaving  explained 
them,  Jane  Austen,  Xorthanger  Abbey,  p.  54. 

In  his  will  he  [Bacon]  expressed  with  singular  brevity 
...  a  mournful  cow<ciou.fnes.->  that  his  actions  had  not 
been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  of  those  under 
whose  observation  his  life  had  been  passed. 

Macatday,  Lord  Bacon. 

Data  of  consciousness.  See  datum.— Hovible  con- 
sciousness, in  ttied,  psychoL,  a  somnambulistic  condition 
in  which  the  patient  leads,  as  it  were,  two  lives,  recollect- 
ing in  each  condition  what  occurred  in  previous  conditions 
of  the  same  character,  but  Itnowing  nothing  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  other.  Dunc/lison. — Fact  Of  conscious- 
ness.   See /act. 

COnsciOTOluntary  (kon-shio-vol'un-ta-ri),  a. 
[<  conscious  (L.  conscius)  +  voluntary.']  Per- 
taining to  consciousness  and  will. 

consciunclet  (kon'shi-ung-kl),  n.  [Irreg.  <  con- 
science +  dim.  -uncle.']  A  worthless,  trifling 
conscience :  used  in  contempt.     [Rare.] 

Their  rubrics  are  filled  with  punctilios,  not  for  con- 
sciences, hut  for  conseiuncles. 

Bp.  Eacket,  Ahp.  'Vyilliams,  i.  66. 

conscribet  (kon-skrib'),  i>.  t.  [=  T>.  conscriberen 
=  G.  conscribiren  =  Dan.  konskribere  =  Sw.  kon- 
skribera  =  OP.  conscrire  =  It.  conscrivere,  <  L. 
conscribere,  enroll,  choose,  elect,  <  com-,  toge- 
ther, -t-  scribere,  ■write:  see  scribe,  conscript] 
To  enroll ;  enlist ;  levy  as  by  a  conscription. 

This  armie  (whiche  was  not  amalle)  was  conscribed  and 
come  together  to  Harflete.  Hall,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  9'. 

conscript  (kon-skripf),  v.  t.  [<  L.  consoripttts, 
pp.  of  conscribere,  enroU :  see  conscribe.  ]  To 
enroll  compulsorily  for  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice; force  into  service ;  draft. 

Suddenly  the  levy  came  —  Pierre  was  conscHptid. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  960. 

conscript  (kon'skript),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  conscrif 
=  Sp.  Pg.  conscripto  =  It.  conscritto  =  D.  con- 
scrit,  <  L.  conscriptus,  enrolled,  chosen,  elect, 
pp.  ot  conscribere,  enroll:  eee  conscribe.]  I.  a. 
Registered ;  enrolled Conscript  fathers,  a  com- 
mon English  rendering  of  the  Latin  phrase  patres  conscrip- 
ti  (fathers  [and]  conscripts),  used  in  addressing  the  senate 
of  ancient  Rome.  Senators  were  of  two  classes,  patres, 
'fathers,'  or  patrician  nobles,  and  conseripti,  or  those 
*  elected 'from  the  equestrian  orders. 

Fathers  conscript,  may  this  our  present  meeting 
Turn  fair  and  fortunate  to  the  commonwealth ! 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  compulsorily  enrolled  for 
military  or  naval  service. 

The  law  ordains  that  the  conscript  shall  serve  for  five 
years.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  ot  the  Saracen,  p.  164. 

conscription  (kou-skrip'shon),  n.  [=  p.  corir- 
scription  =  Sp.  "conscripdon  =  Pg.  conscripcao 
=  i>.  conscripUe  =  Gr.  conscription  =  Dan.  Sw. 
konslcription,  <  L.  conscriptio(n-),  a  drawing  up 
in  ■writing,  LL.  a  conscription,  <  conscribere,  en- 
roU:  see  conscribe.]  It.  An  enrolling  or  regis- 
tering. 

Conscription  of  men  of  war.  Bp.  Burnet,  Records,  ii.  23. 
Specifically — 2.  A  compulsory  enrolment  by 
lot  or  selection  of  suitable  men  for  military  or 
naval  service.  This  was  formerly  the  prevalent  method 
of  recruiting  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  but  the  system 
of  the  universal  enrolment  of  properly  qualified  persons, 
and  compulsory  service  according  to  gradation,  has.  been 
substituted  for  it  in  most  countries  there. 

This  tribe  is  in  rebellion  in  Djebel  Hauaran,  on  account 
of  the  conscription. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  113. 

conscriptional  (kqn-skrip'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
scription +  -al]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  conscription. 

conseasonal  (kon-se'zon-al),  a.  [<  con-  +  sea- 
son -(-  -al.]  Occurring  or  found  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year:  as,  conseasonal  insects. 
[Rare.] 

consecrate  (kon'se-krat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
consecrated,  ppr.  consecrating.  [<  L.  consecra- 
ttis,  pp.  of  consecrare,  dedicate,  declare  to  be 
sacred,  deify  (>  It.  consecrare,  consegrare  =  Sp. 
Pg.  consagrar  =  Pr.  consecrar,  consegrar  =  P. 
fonsacrer,  consecrate :  see  consacre),  <  com-,  to- 
gether, -f-  sacrare,  consecrate,  <  sacer,  sacred: 
see  sacred.  Ct.  consacre.]  1.  To  make  or  de- 
clare aacred  -with  certain  ceremonies  or  rites'; 
appropriate  to  sacred  uses  or  employments; 
set  apart,  dedicate,  or  devote  to  the  service  of 
the  Deity:  as,  to  consecrate  a  church;  to  conse- 
crate the  eucharistic  elements.  See  consecra- 
tion, 1. 
Tliou  Shalt  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons.      Ex.  xxix.  9. 
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If  the  coneecrated  bread  or  wine  be  spent  before  all  have 
communicated,  the  Priest  is  to  consecrate  more. 

Book  of  Cormnon  Prayer,  The  Communion. 

"When  a  Man  has  Consecrated  anything  to  God,  he  can- 
not of  himself  talie  it  away.         Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  40. 

In  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  con- 
secrate—  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it, 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 

Lincoln,  Speech  at  Gettysburg  Cemetery,  Nov.  19, 1863. 

2.  Specifically,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  churches,  to  initiate  solemnly  into  the 
order  of  bishops,  as  a  priest.  See  consecration,  2 
{a). —  3.  To  devote  or  dedicate  from  profound 
feeling  or  a  religious  motive:  as,  his  Ufe  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 

These  to  His  Memory  .  .  . 

I  dedicate,  I  consecrate  with  tears  — 

These  Idylls. 

Tennyson,  Ded.  of  Idylls  of  the  King. 

4.  To  make  revered  or  worshiped,  or  highly 
regarded;  hallow:  as,  a  custom  consecrated  by 
time. 

He  [Christ]  clothed  himself  in  their  affections,  and  they 
admitted  him  to  their  sorrows,  and  his  presence  conse- 
crated their  joys.  J.  Martineau. 
A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground, 
■Wliere  mated  hearts  are  mutual  hound. 

Campbell,  Hallowed  Ground. 

5.  To  place  among  the  ^ods;  apotheosize. — 6. 
To  enroll  among  the  saints;  canonize.  =syn.  1 
and  3.  Devote,  Dedicate,  etc.    See  devote. 

consecrate  (kon'se-krat),  a.  [<  L.  consecratns, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.|)  Sacred ;  consecrated ;  de- 
voted; dedicated.     [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Also  in  Cyprys  is  Paphon,  that  was  a  temple  consearate 
to  Venus.  Sir  R.  Gvylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  16. 

Assembled  in  that  consecrate  place. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 
Th'  imperial  seat ;  to  virtue  consecrate. 

Stiak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1. 

consecratedness  (kon'se-kra-ted-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  consecrated.  Bev.  JU.  Cecil. 
[Rare.] 

consecration  (kon-se-kra'shgn),  ».  [<  ME.  con- 
seoradoun  =  P.  cons^cration"=  Pr.  consecration 
=  Sp.  consagracion,  consecracion  =  Pg.  consa- 
gragSo  =  It.  consagraeione,  consacrazione,  con- 
seerazione,  <  L.  cdnsecratio{n-),  <  consecrare,  pp. 
consecratns,  consecrate:  see  consecrate,  v.]  1. 
The  act  of  consecrating,  or  separating  from  a 
common  to  a  sacred  use ;  the  act  of  devoting  or 
dedicating  a  person  or  thing  to  the  service  and 
worship  of  God  by  certain  rites  or  solemnities : 
as,  the  consecration  of  the  priests  among  the  Is- 
raelites ;  the  consecration  of  the  vessels  used  in 
the  temple ;  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in 
the  eucharist ;  the  consecration  of  a  church. 

The  consecration  of  his  God  is  upon  his  head. 

Num.  vi.  7. 

Consecration  makes  not  a  place  sacred,  hut  only  solemn- 
ly declares  it  so.  South. 

Specifically  —  2.  Eccles.:  (a)  The  act  of  con- 
ferring upon  a  priest  the  powers  and  authority 
of  a  bishop ;  the  rite  or  ceremony  of  elevation 
to  the  episcopate,  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  the 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  and  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  imposition  of  hands  by  a  bishop  for  the  pm*- 
pose  of  making  the  candidate  a  bishop  is  held  to  he  essen- 
tial to  consecration,  and  the  rule  is  that  at  least  three 
bishops  shall  unite  in  the  act,  as  directed  by  the  fourth 
canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Niceea,  A.  D.  325. 

Only  papal  authority  could  loose  the  tie  that  bound  the 
bishop  to  the  church  of  his  consecration. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  383. 
(6)  The  act  of  giving  the  sacramental  charac- 
ter to  the  eucharistic  elements  of  bread  and 
wine.  According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Angli- 
can Church  the  essential  act  of  eucharistic  consecration 
consists  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of  institution  over  the 
elements  by  a  priest,  (c)  The  prayer  used  to  con- 
secrate the  eucharistic  elements.  In  its  fullest 
form  it  consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  the  institutimi;  (2) 
the  oblation,  called  distinctively  the  great  oblation; 
and  (8)  the  epiclesis  or  invocation.  ((J)  TJie  act  of 
placing  a  particle  of  the  consecrated  bread  or 
host  in  the  chalice;  the  commixture  (which 
see). — 3.  Devotion  or  dedication  from  deep 
feeling,  especially  from  a  religious  motive :  as, 
the  consecration  of  one's  self  to  the  ser^viee 
of  God,  or  of  one's  energies  to  the  search  for 
truth. —  4.  In  Bom.  hist.,  the  ceremony  of  the 
apotheosis  of  an  emperor — Consecration-cross,  a 
cross  cut  or  painted  upon  the  walls  of  a  church,  the  slab 
of  an  altar,  etc.  It  has  been  canonical  at  different  times 
to  make  a  given  number  of  these  crosses,  as,  for  instance 
in  the  middle  ages,  five  upon  the  altar-slab,  one  in  the 
middle  and  one  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and,  as  stated 
by  some  authors,  twelve  upon  the  walls  of  a  church  when 
newly  built,  either  within  or  without.  It  was  customary 
to  consecrate  each  of  these  crosses  with  chrism,  and  to  re- 
cite a  special  prayer,  and  perhaps  to  incense  each  one  ;  in 
some  cases  the  cross  was  cut  subsequently  in  a  place  wh'icli 
the  officiant  had  consecrated  in  this  manner.  In  the  Greek 
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Church  tlu-ee  larger  crosses  are  cut  upon  the  altar-slab  in- 
stead of  five,  and  the  pillars  supporting  the  altar  also  re. 
ceive  crosses.  See  altar-board. 
consecrator  (kon'se-kra-tor),  n.  [=  P.  eons^. 
crateur  =  It.  consecratore,  <  LL.  consecrator,  <  L. 
consecrare,  pp.  consecratns,  consecrate :  see  con- 
secrate, V.']  One  who  consecrates. 
consecratory  (kon'se-kra-to-ri),  a.  [<  conse- 
crate +  -ory ;  =  Pg.  eonsecratorio.]  Making  sa- 
cred ;  consecrating ;  of  the  nature  of  consecra- 
tion.    [Rare.]     • 

Againe,  they  [sacrifices]  were  propitiatorie,  consccrato- 
rie,  Eucharisticall,  and  so  forth. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  33. 
Consecratory  words. 

Bp.  Morton,  Discharge  of  Imput.  (1633),  p.  69. 

consectaneous  (kon-sek-ta'ne-us),  a.  [<  LL. 
consectaneus,  following  after,  consequent,  <  L. 
consectari,  follow  after,  pursue  eagerly,  freq. 
of  conseqid,  follow  after :  see  consequent.]  Fol- 
lowing as  a  natural  consequence.  [Rare.] 
consectaryt  (kon'sek-ta-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
consectarius,  that  follows  logically,  <  consectari, 
follow  after:  see  consectaneous.']  I.  a.  PoUow- 
ing  logically ;  ob'viously  dedueible. 

From  the  inconsistent  and  contrary  determinations 
thereof,  conseStary  impieties  and  conclusions  may  arise. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
II.  n.  A  corollary ;  a  proposition  which  fol- 
lows immediately  as  a  collateral  result  of  an- 
other, and  thus  needs  no  separate  proof. 
These  propositions  are  consectaries. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

consecutef  (kon'se-kiit),  V.  t.  [<  L.  conseouius, 
pp.  of  consequi,  follow  after:  see  consequent.] 

1.  To  follows  closely  after ;  pursue. 

Which  his  grace  accepteth,  as  touching  your  merits  and 
acquittal,  in  no  less  good  and  thankful  part  than  if  ye,  find- 
ing the  disposision  of  things  in  more  direct  state,  had  con- 
secuted  all  your  pursuits  and  desires. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Records,  ii.  23. 

2.  To  overtake  or  gain  by  pursuit;  attain. 
Few  men  hitherto,  being  here  in  any  auctoritie,  hath 

finally  consecuted  favors  and  thankes,  but  rather  the  con- 
trarie,  with  povertie  for  theire  farewell. 

State  Papers,  ii.  389.    ^Nares.) 

consecution  (kon-sf-ku'shon),  n.  [=P.  consecu- 
tion =  Pr.  consecutib  =  Sp.  consecucion  =r  Pg.  eon- 
secugSo  =  It.  consecueione,  <  L.  consecutioXn-),  < 
consequi,  pp.  eonsecutus,  follow  after-  see  con- 
sequent.] 1.  The  act  of  f  oUo'wing,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  being  in  a  series ;  that  ■which  is  consec- 
utive ;  succession ;  sequence.  [Rare  or  obso- 
lete.] 

In  a  quick  consecution  of  colours,  the  impression  of 
every  colour  remains  on  the  sensorium.  Newton,  Opticks. 

2.  In  logic,  the  relation  of  consequent  to  ante- 
cedent, or  of  effect  to  cause ;  deduction ;  eon- 
sequence. 

Consecutions  .  .  .  evidently  found  in  the  premises. 

Sir  M.  Bale. 

In  every  [argument  concerning  religious  belief]  .  .  . 
sooner  or  later  there  comes  a  point  where  strict  logical 
consecution  fails,  and  where  the  passage  is  made  from  prem- 
ise to  conclusion  by  an  appeal  to  faith  and  feeling  or  some 
other  illogical  element.  B.  P.  Bovm. 

The  conception  of  consecution  itself,  the  shifting  func- 
tion of  the  infinitive,  the  oscillation  of  the  leading  parti- 
cle oiffTc  are  enough,  single  or  combined,  to  perplex  the 
student  who  tries  either  the  analytical  or  the  historical 
method,  or  both.  Anwr.  Jour.  Philol.,yil.  1?3. 

Consecution  month,  in  astron.,  the  space  between  one 
conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun  and  another ;  a  lu- 
nar month.—  Consecution  of  tenses.  Same  as  segvence 
of  tenses.  See  sequence.—  Reciprocal  consecution,  in 
logic,  the  relation  of  two  facts  either  of  which  implies  tlie 
other. 
COnsecuti'Ve  (kon-sek'u-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
consecutif  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  consecutivo,  <  L.  as  if 
*consecutivus,  <  eonsecutus,  pp.  of  consequi,  fol- 
low: see  consequent,  consecution.]  I.  a.  1.  Un- 
interrupted in  course  or  succession;  succeed- 
ing one  another  in  a  regular  order ;  successive.  ^ 

Fifty  consecutive  years  of  exemption. 

Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Corns. 

2.  PoUo'wing;  succeeding:  with  *o. 

Comprehending  only  the  actions  of  a  man,  eonseeutivs 
to  volition.  locke. 

Consecutive  combination.  See  comMnatiom.— Con- 
secutive Intervals,  in  music,  the  similar  intei-vals  that 
occur  between  two  voices  or  parts  that  pass  from  one 
chord  to  another  in  pai-allel  mo- 
tion. Also  called  parallel  I'tter- 
vols.  Consecutive  thirds  imo 
sixths  are  agreeable;  consecutive 
fourths,  disagreeable;  while  con- 
secutive perfect  fifths  or  octaves 
(or  unisons)  are  usually  forbidden. 
Consecutive  fifths  and  octaves  (01 
unisons)  are  covered  or  moj'" 
when  the  fifth  or  octave  is  reachea 
by  similar  but  not  parallel  motion , 
such  progressions  are  rarely  oo- 
jectionable,  except  when  occurring 
between  the  outer,  most  conspicu- 
Consecutive  Fifths.        ous  voices,  and  not  then  if  one  01 


Consecutive  Octaves. 
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the  voices  moves  only  a  semitone. — Consecutive  par- 
ticle, in  logic,  a  conjunction  implying  logical  consecu- 
tion :  as,  then,  so,  therefore,  etc.— Consecutive  points  of 
a  curve,  coincident  points  of  tangency  of  coincident  tan- 
gents. Thus,  the  tangent  to  a  curve  at  a  node  is  said  to 
meet  the  curve  in  three  coincident  points,  of  which  two  are 
not  only  coincident,  but  (what  is  more  than  coincident) 
consecutive.  This  means  that  a  right  line  cutting  the 
curve  in  three  points  may  by  a  continuous  motion  be 
brought  into  coincidence  with  the  tangent  at  the  node, 
the  three  points  in  this  ihotion  running  up  into  one,  and 
the  motion  of  two  of  them  being,  at  the  limit,  entirely 
along  the  tangent.— Consecutive  poles,  in  magnetism. 
See  magnet.- Consecutive  symptoms,  in  paWio^.,  symp- 
toms that  appear  on  the  cessation  or  during  the  decline  of 
a  disease,  but  which  have  no  direct  or  evident  connection 
with  the  primary  ailment. 

II.  ».  pl-  In  miisic,  consecutive  intervals; 
usually,  the  forbidden  progression  of  consecu- 
tive or  parallel  fifths  or  octaves.— covered  oon- 
secutives,  in  music,  a  progression  of  two  voices  to  a  uni- 
son, octave,  or  perfect  fifth  by  similar  but  not  parallel 
motion,  suggesting  the  forbidden  progression  of  consecu- 
tive unisons,  octaves,  or  fifths.  Also  called  hidden  con- 
gecutives.  The  particular  interval  is  also  called  covered  or 
hidden :  as,  covered  octaves,  covered  fifths. 

consecutively  (kgn-sek'u-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
secutive manner ;  in  regular  succession ;  suo- 
cessiveljr. 

consecutiveness  (kon-sek'u-tiv-nes),  n.     The 
-   character  or  state  of  being'  consecutive,  or  of 
following  in  regular  order. 

conseilt,  »■  A  Middle  English  form  of  counsel 
and  of  council. 

conseiuinatet  (kon-sem'i-nat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  com-, 
together,  -I-  seminatus,  pp.  of  seminare,  sow, 

<  semen  (semin-),  seed:  see  semen,  seminal.'] 
To  sow  together,  as  different  sorts  of  seeds. 
Bailey. 

consenescencet,  consenescencyt  (kon-sf-nes'- 
ens,  -en-si),  n.  [<  L.  consenescen{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
consenescere,  grow  old  together,  <  com-,  together, 
-I-  senescere,  grow  old :  see  senescent.'}  A  grow- 
ing old ;  the  state  of  becoming  old. 

The  old  argument  for  the  world's  dissolution,  ...  its 
daily  consenescence  and  decay. 

liay.  Three  Discourses,  v.  §  1. 

consense^t,  «.  [Early  ME.  Tcunsence;  <  OF. 
oonsence,  cunsence,  f.  and  m.,  cunsense,  consense, 
m.,  =  Pr.  consensu,  f.,  =  Pg.  It.  consenso,  m., 

<  ML.  consentia,  f.,  or  consensus,  m.,  consent, 
agreement:  see  consensus,  consent.']    Consent. 

Mid  kunsence  of  heorte.  Ancren  Riwle. 

consense^t,  n.  [<  con-  +  sense.]  A  sense  or 
feeling  in  conjunction  or  union  with  another; 
a  mutual  feeling.     Cudworth. 

COnsension  (kgn-sen'shon),  n.  [<  OP.  consen- 
cion,  consention,  consenson,  <  L.  eonsensio{n-), 

<  consenti/re,  pp.  consensus,  agree :  see  consent, 
consensus.]  Agreement  in  feeling  or  thought ; 
accord;  mutual  consent.     [Bare.] 

One  mind  and  understanding,  and  a  vital  consension  of 
the  whole  body.  Bentley,  Sermons,  ii. 

Most  of  the  able,  honest,  and  learned  men  in  all  or  most 
civilized  countries  .  ,  .  have  come  to  an  agreement  or 
consension  that  the  single  metallic  standard  of  value  coined 
in  gold  is  best.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  161. 

consensual  (kgn-sen'gu-al),  a.  [=  F.  consen- 
suel  =  Pg.  conJsensial,  made  with  consent;  <  L. 
consensus  (consensu-),  agreement  (see  consen- 
sus), +  -al.]  1.  Formed  or  existing  by  mere 
consent;  depending  upon  consent  or  acquies- 
cence :  as,  a  consensual  marriage. 

"The  Christian  council  of  presbyters"  exercised  disci- 
pline, and  "  exercised  a  consensual  jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  dispute  between  Christian  and  Christian." 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  665. 

2.  In  physiol.,  of  the  nature  of  reflex  action  in- 
volving sensation  but  not  volition. 

In  this  paper  he  [Dr.  Carpenter]  also  extended  the  idea 
of  reflex  nervous  function  to  the  centers  of  sensation  and 
ideation,  and  enunciated  the  fundamental  notions  of  "con- 
sensual "  and  of  *'  ideo-motor  "  action. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  540. 

Consensual  contract,  in  civil  law,  a  contract  which, 
though  made  without  the  formalities  of  delivery,  writing, 
or  entry  in  account,  was  enforcible  on  the  ground  that  in 
cases  of  sale,  partnership,  agency,  aud  hiring  proof  of  the 
consent  of  the  parties  was  enough. 

The  term  Consensual  merely  indicates  that  the  Obliga- 
tion is  here  annexed  at  once  to  the  Consensus.  The  Con- 
sensus, or  mutual  assent  of  the  parties,  is  the  final  and 
crowning  ingi-edient  in  the  Convention,  and  it  is  the  spe- 
cial characteristic  of  agreements  falling  under  one  of  the 
four  heads  of  Sale,  Partnership,  Agency,  and  Hiring,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  assent  of  the  parties  has  supplied  this  ingre- 
dient, there  is  at  once  a  Contract.  The  Consensus  draws 
with  it  the  Obligation,  pel-forming,  in  transactions  of  the 
sort  specified,  the  exact  functions  which  are  discharged, 
in  other  contracts,  by  the  Res  or  Thing,  by  the  Verba  stipu- 
lationis,  and  by  the  Literge  or  written  entry  in  a  ledger. 
CoJisensual  is  therefore  a  term  which  does  not  involve  the 
slightest  anomaly,  but  is  exactly  analogous  to  Real,  Ver- 
bal, and  Literal.  Maitie,  Ancient  Law,  p.  322. 
Consensual  motions,  in  physiol. ,  two  or  more  simulta- 
neous motions,  of  which  the  secondary  or  more  remote  are 
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independent  of  the  will,  such  as  the  contraction  of  the  iris 
when  the  eye  is  opened  to  admit  the  light. 

consensus  (kgn-sen'sus),  n.  [<  L.  consensus 
(ML.  also  consentia:  see  consense'^),  agreement, 
accordance,  imanimity,  <  consentire,  pp.  con- 
sensus, agree:  see  consent.]  A  general  agree- 
ment or  concord :  as,  a  consensus  of  opinion. 

Individual  taste  is  sometimes  mistaken,  or  substituted, 

for  cultured  consensus.  P.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  26. 

To  gather  accurately  the  consensus  of  medical  opinion 

would  be  impracticable  without  polling  the  whole  body 

of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

if.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  88. 
Consensus  Genevensls,  a  document  prepared  by  Calvin 
in  1652  to  harmonize  the  Swiss  Protestant  churches  on  the 
doctrine  of  predestination. 

consent  (kon-senf),  V.  [<  ME.  consenten,  ear- 
lier kunsenten,  <  OF.  consentir,  cunsentir,  F. 
consentir  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  consentir  =  It.  consen- 
tire, <  L.  consentire,  pp.  consensus,  agree,  ac- 
cord, consent,  lit.  feel  together,  <  com-,  together, 
+  sentire,  pp.  sensus,  feel:  see  sense  and  scent, 
sent^,  and  cf .  assent,  dissent,  resent.]  I.  intrans. 
1+.  To  agree  in  sentiment;  be  of  the  same 
mind;  accord;  be  at  one. 

Although  they  consent  against  Christ,  yet  doe  they  much 
dissent  among  themselues.    Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  306. 

Flourishing  many  years  before  Wycliffe,  and  much  con- 
senting with  him  in  judgment.  Fuller. 

They  would  acknowledge  no  error  or  fault  in  their 
writings,  and  yet  would  seem  sometimes  to  consent  with 
us  in  the  truth.       Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  176. 

2.  To  agree;  yield  credence  or  accord;  give 
assent,  as  to  a  proposition  or  the  terms  of  an 
agreement. 

I  consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good.         Rom.  vii.  16. 
M.  and  N.  have  consented  together  in  holy  wedlock. 
Book  of  Common  PrMyer,  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 

3.  To  yield  when  one  has  the  right,  power,  or 
desire  to  oppose ;  accede,  as  to  persuasion  or 
entreaty;  aid,  or  at  least  voluntarily  refrain 
from  opposing,  the  execution  of  another  per- 
son's purpose ;  comply. 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.'  1. 

Half  loath,  and  half  consenting  to  the  ill. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  313. 
His  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 

Byron,  Cbilde  Harold,  iv.  140. 
=Syn.  See  list  under  accede.  Per7nit,Con^ent  to,  etc.  See 
allow^. 

Il.t  trans.  To  grant;  allow;  acknowledge; 
give  assent  to. 

Interpreters  .  .  .  will  not  consent  it  to  be  a  true  story. 

Milton. 

consent  (kon-senf),  n.  [<  ME.  consente,  <  OF. 
consente;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Voluntary  allow- 
ance or  acceptance  of  what  is  done  or  proposed 
to  be  done  by  another ;  a  yielding  of  the  mind 
or  will  to  that  which  is  proposed ;  acquiescence ; 
concurrence ;  compliance ;  permission. 

I  sale  for  me  with  full  concente, 

Thl  likyng  all  will  I  fulflUe.    YorkPlays,  p.  462. 

I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  3. 

It  was  his  [our  Saviour's]  own  free  consent  that  he  went 
to  suffer,  for  he  knew  certainly  before  hand  the  utmost 
that  he  was  to  undergo.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

3.  In  law,  intelligent  concurrence  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  contract  or  an  agreement  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  bind  the  party  consenting;  agree- 
ment upon  the  same  thing  in  the  same  sense. 
Consent  of  parties  is  implied  in  all  contracts ;  hence,  per- 
sons legally  incapable  of  giving  consent,  as  idiots,  etc., 
cannot  be  parties  to  a  contract.  Persons  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute drunkenness  cannot  give  legal  consent,  although 
a  lesser  degree  of  intoxication  will  not  afford  a  sufficient 
ground  for  annulling  a  contract.  Consent  is  null  where 
it  proceeds  on  essential  mistake  of  fact,  or  where  obtained 
by  fraud  or  by  force  and  fear. 

3.  Agreement  in  opinion  or  sentiment;  unity 
of  opinion  or  inclination. 

Nowe  renewed,  and  affemied  and  confemied,  by  the 
assente  and  consente  and  agrement  off  all  the  Bredern. 

JSnglish  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  187. 

They  flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild  geese. 
S/Mfc,  2Hen.  IV.,  V.  1. 

Hereupon  a  Parliament  is  called ;  and  it  is  by  comnion 
Consent  of  all  agreed,  that  the  King  should  not  go  in  Per- 
son^ Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  111. 
When  the  wills  of  many  concur  to  one  and  the  same 
action  and  effect,  this  concourse  of  their  wils  is  called 
consent.  Hobbes,  Works,  IV.  xn. 
Yet  hold  I  I'm  rich ; — with  one  cotisent  they'll  say, 
"  You're  welcome,  Uncle,  as  the  flowers  in  May. 

Crabbe,  Fs,nsh  Register. 

4t.  A  preconcerted  design;  concert. 
Here  was  a  consent 
(Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment) 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy. 

SAaft.,  L.L.L.,  V,  2, 
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5.  Agreement;  correspondence  in  parts,  qual- 
ities, or  operation;  harmony;  concord.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

We  ...  do  giue  the  name  of  ryme  onely  to  our  Con- 
cordes, or  tunable  consentes  in  the  latter  end  of  our  verses. 
Puttenham,  Ai-te  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  64. 
Certainly  there  is  a  consent  between  the  body  and  the 
soul.  Bacon,  Deformity. 

The  rich  results  of  the  divine  consents 
Of  man  and  earth,  of  world  beloved  and  lover, 
The  nectar  and  ambrosia,  are  witliheld. 

Emerson,  Blight. 

6.  In  pafliol.,  an  agreement  or  sympathy,  by 
which  one  affected  part  of  the  system  affects 
some  distant  part.  See  sympathy Age  of  con- 
sent. See  age,  n.,  3.  =  Syn.  1,  Assent,  Consent,  Concur- 
rence, etc.     See  assent. 

consentable  (kon-sen'ta-bl),  a.  [<  consent  + 
-able.]  In  Pennsylvania  law,  having  consent; 
agreed  upon;  noting  a  boundary  established 
by  the  express  agreement  or  assent  of  adjoin- 
ing owners :  as,  a  consentable  line. 

consentaneity  (kgn-sen-ta-ne'i-ti),  n.  [<  L. 
consentaneus,  agreeing  (see  consentaneous),  + 
■ity.]     Mutual  agreement.     [Bare.] 

The  consentaneity  or  even  privity  of  Prussia. 

London  Times,  Jan.  18, 1856. 

consentaneous  (kon-sen-ta'nf-us),  a.  [=  Pg. 
It.  consentaneo,  <  L.  consentaneus,  agreeing,  ac- 
cordant, fit,  <  consentire,  agree :  see  consent,  v.] 
Agreeing;  accordant;  agreeable;  consistent; 
consenting ;  mutually  acquiescent. 

A  good  law  and  consentaneous  to  reason. 

Howell,  Letters,  iv.  7. 
The  tendency  of  Europe  in  our  own  day  .  .  .  has  been 
singularly  consentaneous  in  the  return  not  merely  to  medi- 
aeval art,  but  to  mediaeval  modes  and  standards  of  thought. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  333. 
The  settlement  or  "  compromise  "  of  18.^0,  made  by  the 
consentaneoits  action  of  the  North  ^nd  South,  rested,  as  on 
a  comer  stone,  upon  the  inviolable  character  of  the  settle- 
ment of  1820,  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

G.  T.  Curtis,  Buchanan,  II.  270. 

consentaneously  (kon-sen-ta'ne-us-li),  adv. 
Agreeably;  accordantly;  consistently. 

Paracelsus  did  not  always  write  so  consentaneously  to 
himself.  Boyle. 

consentaneousness  (kon-sen-ta'ne-us-nes),  n. 
Agreement ;  accordance ;  consistency.  'W.  B. 
Carpenter. 
consentantf,  a.  [ME.,  <  OF.  consentant,  ppr.  of 
consentir,  consent:  see  consent,  v.]  Assenting; 
consenting.     Chaucer. 

consenter  (kgn-sen'ter),  n.    One  who  consents. 
No  party  nor  concenter  to  it  [treason]. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Plao.  Cor.,  ii.  28. 

COnsentience  (kgn-seu'shiens),  Ji.  [<  consent 
tient:  see  -ence'.]  The  sum  of  the  psychical 
activities  of  an  animal  whose  varied  sensations 
converge  to  a  common  psychical  center,  so  that 
it  feels  its  mental  unity  without  being  distinctly 
conscious  of  it ;  imperfect  or  undeveloped  con- 
sciousness in  general. 

Luminous  impressions  which  are  the  most  potent  agents 
in  educating  animal  consentience. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  677. 

We  may,  when  our  mind  is  entirely  directed  upon  some 
external  object,  or  when  we  are  almost  in  a  state  of  som- 
nolent unconsciousness,  have  but  a  vague  feeling  of  our 
existence — afeeling  resulting  from  the  unobserved  synthe* 
sis  of  our  sensations  of  all  orders  and  degrees.'  This  unin- 
tellectual  sense  of  self  may  be  conveniently  distinguished 
from  intellectual  consciousness  as  consentience. 

Mivart,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  London,  1884,  p.  463. 

consentient  (kgu-sen'shient),  a.  [=  Sp.  con- 
senciente  =  Pg.  coiisensien'te  =  It.  consenziente,  < 
L.  consentienXt-)s,  ppr.  of  consentire,  agree :  see 
consent,  v.,  and  cf.  coyisentant]  1.  Consonant ; 
congruent;  agreeing:  as,  consentient testvcaony. 
The  consentient  judgment  of  the  church.  Bp.  Pearson. 
2.  Endowed  with  consentience ;  of  the  nature 
of  consentience:  as,  consentient  animals;  con- 
sentient activities. 

consentingly  (kgn-sen'ting-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
senting or  acquiescent  manner.    Jer.  Taylor. 

consentmentt  (kgn-sent'ment),  n.  [ME.  con- 
sentement;  <  OP.  "(and  'F.)"consentement  ■=  Sp. 
consentimiento  =  Pg.  It.  consentimento,  <  ML. 
consentimentum,  consent,  <  L.  consentire,  con- 
sent: see  consent,  v.]    Consent. 

consequence  (kon'se-kwens),  n.  [==  P.  conse- 
quence =  Sp.  consecu'encia  =  Pg.  consequeneia  = 
It.  conseguenza,  conseguenzia  (obs.),  consequen- 
za  =  'D.  konsekwentie  ==  Gr.  consequenz  =  Dan.  kon- 
sekvents,  consequence,  <  L.  consequentia,  <  con- 
'sequen(t-)s,  ppr.,  consequent;  see  consequent] 
It.  Connection  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  ante- 
cedent and  consequent ;  consecution. 

I  must  after  thee,  with  this  thy  son  ; 
Such  fatal  consequence  unites  us  three. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  364. 


consequence 

2.  That  ■whieli  follows  from  or  grows  out  of 
any  act,  cause,  proceeding,  or  series  of  actions ; 
an  event  or  effect  produced  by  some  preceding 
influence,  action,  act,  or  cause ;  a  consequent ; 
a  resiilt. 

Shun  the  bitter  consegucTice ;  for  know, 
The  day  thou  eat'st  thereol,  my  sole  command 
Transgress'd,  inevitably  tliou  shalt  die. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  328. 
The  misfortune  of  speaking  with  bitterness  is  a  most  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  prejudices  I  had  been  encouraging, 
Jan£  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  193. 
He  [Mt.  Benthara]  says  that  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  the  natural  consequences  of  the  absurd  principles 
on  which  it  was  commenced. 

Macaulay,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

8.  The  conclusion  of  a  syllogism. 

Can  syllogism  set  things  right? 
No  —  majors  soon  with  minors  fight ; 
Or  both  in  friendly  consort  join'd, 
The  consequence  limps  false  behind. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 

4.  A  consequent  inference  ;  deduction ;  specifi- 
cally, in  logic,  a  form  of  inference  or  aspect 
under  which  any  inference  may  be  regarded, 
having  but  one  premise,  the  antecedent,  and 
one  conclusion,  the  consequent,  the  principle  ac- 
cording to  which  the  consequent  follows  from 
the  antecedent  being,  like  the  whole  inference, 
termed  the  consequence. —  5.  (a)  Importance; 
moment ;  significance :  applied  to  things :  as, 
this  is  a  matter  of  consequence,  or  of  some,  lit- 
tle, great,  or  no  consequence. 

A  night  is  but  small  breath,  and  little  pause, 
;  To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4. 

To  people  whose  eyes  do  not  wander  beyond  their  ledgers, 

it  seems  of  no  consequence  how  the  affairs  of  mankind  go. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  488. 

(6)  Importance;  influence;  distinction;  note: 
applied  to  persons :  as,  a  man  of  consequence. 

Their  people  are  ...  of  as  little  consequence  as  women 
and  children.  Suiift. 

Here,  Dangle,  I  have  brought  you  two  pieces,  one  of 
"which  you  must  exert  yourself  to  make  the  managers  ac- 
cept, I  can  tell  you  that ;  for  'tis  written  by  a  person  of 
consequeTice,  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

6.  pi.  A  game  in  which  one  player  writes  down 
an  adjective,  the  second  the  name  of  a  man, 
the  third  an  adjective,  the  fourth  the  name  of  a 
woman,  the  fifth  what  he  said,  the  sixth  what 
she  said,  the  seventh  the  consequence,  etc.,  etc., 
no  one  seeing  what  the  others  have  written. 
After  all  have  written,  the  paper  is  read. 

They  met  for  the  sake  of  eating,  drinking,  and  laughing 
together,  playing  at  cards  or  consequences,  or  any  other 
game  that  was  sufficiently  noisy. 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xxiii. 

In  consequence,  as  a  result ;  consequently.— In  conse- 
quence of,  as  the  effect  of ;  by  reason  of ;  through. =Syn. 

2.  Result,  Issue,  etc.    See  efect, 
COnsequencef  (kon'se-kwens),  v.  i.     [<  conse- 
quence, ».]     To  draw"  inferences ;  form  deduc- 
tions. 

Moses  .  .  .  condescends  .  .  .  to  such  a  methodical  and 
school-like  way  of  defining  and  consequencing. 

Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

consequent  (kon'se-kwent),  a.  and  n.     [<  ME. 

consequent,  <  OP.  consequent,  F.  consSqu£nt  = 
Sp.  consecuente  =  Pg.  conseqvsnte  =  It.  conse- 
quente  =  D.  konsekwent  =  G.  consequent  =  Dan. 
konsekvent,  consequent,  <  Ii.  consequen(t-)s,  fol- 
lowing, consequent  (ML.  also  as  a  noun,  a  con- 
sequent, apodosis,  tr.  Gr.  iirdpievov),  prop.  ppr. 
of  consequi,  follow  after,  pursue,  follow  a  cause 
as  an  effect  (>  Sp.  Pg.  conseguir,  obtain,  =  It. 
conseguire,  obtain,  follow),  <  com-,  together,  -1- 
sequi,  follow :  see  sequent,  second,  and  cf .  subse- 
quent.'] I.  a.  1.  Following  as  an  effect  or  re- 
sulf,  or  as  a  necessary  inference ;  having  a  re- 
lation of  sequence:  with  on,  or  rarely  to:  as, 
the  war  and  the  consequent  poverty;  the  pov- 
erty consequent  on  the  war. 

The  right  was  consequent  to,  and  built  on,  an  act  per- 
fectly personal.  Locke. 

He  had  arrived  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  and 
during  the  excitement  of  political  changes  consequent 
upon  the  nnirder  of  Mr.  Percival. 

Lady  Holland,  in  Sydney  Smith,  vi. 

3t.  FoUowing  in  time  ;  subsequent. 
Thy  memory, 
After  thy  life,  in  brazen  characters 
Shall  monumentally  be  register'd 
To  ages  consequent. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

3.  Characterized  by  correctness  of  inference  or 
connectedness  of  reasoning;  logical:  as,  a  con- 
sequent action. 

The  Intensity  of  her  [Dorothea's]  religious  disposition 
.  .  .  was  but  one  aspect  of  a  nature  altogether  ardent, 
theoretic,  and  intellectually  consequent. 

George  Ehot,  Middlemarch,  I.  32. 
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Consequent  factor,  in  math.,  that  factor  of  a  non-com- 
mutative product  which  is  written  last. —  Consequent 
poles  of  a  magnet.    See  magnet. 
II,  n.  [<  ME.  consequente,  n. ;  from  the  adj.] 

1.  Effect  or  result ;  that  which  proceeds  from 
a  cause  ;  outcome.    [Kare  or  obsolete.] 

Those  envies  that  I  see  pmsue  me 
Of  all  true  actions  are  the  natural  consequ.ents. 
Chapman  and  Shirley,  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  ii. 

Death  is  not  a  consequent  to  any  sin  but  our  own. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  772. 

Avarice  is  the  necessary  consequent  of  old  age. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iii.  10. 

A  world's  lifetime  with  its  incidents  and  consequents  is 
but  a  progressive  cooling.      Winchell,  World-Life,  p.  538. 

2.  In.  logic:  (a)  That  member  of  a  hypotheti- 
cal proposition  which  contains  the  conclusion. 
See  antecedent.  (6)  The  conclusion  of  a  con- 
sequence, or  necessary  inference  conceived  as 
consisting  of  an  antecedent  (or  premise)  and 
a  consequent  (or  conclusion),  and  as  governed 
by  a  consequence  (or  principle  of  consecution). 

— 3.  In  music,  same  as  comes,  3 Consequent 

of  a  ratio,  in  math. ,  the  latter  of  the  two  terms  of  a  ratio, 
or  that  with  which  the  antecedent  is  compared.  Thus,  in 
the  ratio  m  :  n,  or  m  to  n,  n  is  the  consequent  and  m  the 
antecedent, — FaUacy  Of  the  consequent.   See  fallacy. 

consequential  (kon-se-kweu'shal),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  consequentia,  consequence  (see  consequence), 
+ -al.]  I.  a.  1.  Following  as  the  effect  or  re- 
sult; resultant. 

We  sometimes  ^vrangle  when  we  should  debate ; 
A  consequential  ill  which  freedom  draws ; 
A  bad  effect,  but  from  a  noble  cause.  Prior. 

The  expansion  of  trade  and  production,  and  the  c(mse- 
quential  increase  of  social  and  national  well-being. 

Edinburgh  Bev.,  CLXIV.  30. 

2t.  Havingthe  consequence  properly  connected 
with  the  premises;  logically  correct;  conclusive. 

Though  these  arguments  may  seem  obscure,  yet,  upon 
a  due  consideration  of  them,  they  are  highly  conseqitential 
and  concludent  to  my  purpose. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Manldnd. 

3.  Assuming  airs  of  consequence  or  great  self- 
importance,  or  characterized  by  such  affecta- 
tion; conceited ;  pompous :  applied  to  persons 
and  their  manners. 

Goldsmith  was  sometimes  content  to  be  treated  with  an 
easy  familiarity,  but  upon  occasions  would  be  consequen- 
tial and  important.  Boswell,  Johnson  (set.  64). 

His  stately  and  consequential  pace.  Scott. 

Consequential  losses  or  damages,  in  law,  such  losses 
or  damages  as  arise  not  immediately  from  the  act  com- 
plained of,  but  as  a  result  of  it. 

II.  n.  An  inference ;  a  deduction ;  a  conclu- 
sion.    [Rare.] 

It  may  be  thought  superfiuous  to  spend  so  many  words 
upon  our  author's  precious  observations  out  of  the  Lord 
Clarendon's  History,  and  some  con^equenticUs,  as  I  have 
done.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  29. 

consequentially  (kon-se-kwen'shal-i),  adv.  1. 
In  a  connected  series ;  in  the  order  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  of  antecedent  and  consequent. — 

2.  With  correct  deduction  of  consequences ; 
with  right  connection  of  ideas;  connectedly; 
coherently. 

The  faculty  of  writing  consequentially. 

Addison,  Whig  Examiner,  No.  4. 

3.  In  sequence  or  course  of  time  ;  hence,  not 
immediately;  eventually. 

This  relation  is  so  necessary  that  God  himself  can  not 
discharge  a  rational  creature  from  it ;  although  consequen- 
tially indeed  he  may  do  so  by  the  annihilation  of  such 
creatures.  South. 

4.  Consecutively;  in  due  order  and  connection. 
Were  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a  beggar  awake, 

and  dreamt  consequentially,  and  in  continuous  unbroken 
schemes,  would  he  be  in  reality  a  king  or  a  beggar? 

Addison. 

5.  With  assumed  importance ;  with  conceit ; 
pompously;  pretentiously. 

He  adjusts  his  cravat  consequentially. 

R.  R.  Peake,  Court  and  City,  iv.  1. 

[Now  rare  in  all  senses  but  the  last.] 
consequentialness  (kon-sf-kwen'shal-nes),  n. 
1.  The  quality  of  being  consequential  or  con- 
secutive, as  in  discourse.  [Bare.]  —  2.  Con- 
ceit; pompousness;  pretentiousness;  the  as- 
sumption of  dignity  or  importance. 
consequently  (kon'se-kwent-li),  adv.  1.  By 
consequence ;  by  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  or  of  antecedent  and  consequent;  in  con- 
sequence of  something ;  therefore. 

Man  was  originally  immortal,  and  it  was  consequently  a 
part  of  his  nature  to  cherish  the  hope  of  an  undymg  life. 
Dawson,  -Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  204. 
2t.  Subsequently. 

Hee  was  visited  and  saluted:  and  consequently  was 
brought  vnto  the  Kings  and  Queenes  maiesties  presence. 
Hakluyfs  Voyages,  I.  287. 
=%ySL  Wherefore,  Accordingly,  etc.    See  therefore. 
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consequentness  (kon'sf-kwent-nes),  n.    Eegn- 
lar  connection  of  propositions;  consecutive- 
ness  of  discourse ;  logicalness. 
The  consequentness  of  the  whole  body  of  the  doctrine; 
•     Sir  K.  Digby,  Ded.  of  Nature  of  Man's  Soul 

consertion  (kon-sfer'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  eonser- 
tio{n-),  <  L.  conserere,  pp.  consertus,  put  toge- 
ther, <  com-,  together,  -i-  severe,  bind,  join.  Cf. 
concert.']  Junction;  adaptation;  conformity, 
[Bare.] 

What  order,  beauty,  motion,  distance,  size, 
Consertion  of  design,  how  exquisite  ! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

conservable  (kon-s6r'va-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  conser- 
vaUUs,  <  L.  conservare,  keep :  see  conserve,  v.] 
That  may  be  conserved;  able  to  be  kept  or 
preserved  from  decay  or  injury. 

conservancy  (kon-ser'van-si),  n.  [<  ML.  eon^ 
servantia,  <  L.  conservan(t-)s,  ppr. :  see  conser- 
«ani.]  The  act  of  preserving;  conservation; 
preservation :  as,  the  conservancy  of  forests. 

Conservancy  has  been  introduced  in  time  to  preserve 
many  of  the  advantages  they  [forests]  are  calculated  to 
afford,  [and]  to  make  them  a  considerable  source  of  rev- 
enue to  the  state.  Encye.  Brit.,  IX.  404. 
Court  of  conservancy,  a  court  held  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  for  the  preservation  of  the  fishery  on  the 
Thames. 

conservant  (kon-s6r'vant),  a.  [<  L.  conser- 
van{t-)s,  ppr.  oi.  conservare,  keep:  see  conserve, 
v.']  Conserving;  having  the  power  or  quality 
of  preserving  from  decay  or  destruction,  in  the 
traditional  Aristotelian  philosophy,  efficient  causes  are  di- 
vided into  procreant  and  conservant  causes.  The  proereant 
cause  is  that  which  makes  a  thing  to  be  which  before  was 
not ;  the  conservant  cause,  that  which  causes  an  existent 
thing  to  endure. 

The  papacy  .  .  .  was  either  the  procreant  or  conservard 
cause  ...  of  aU  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  in  the 
Christian  world. 

T.  Puller,  Moderation  of  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  493. 

conservation  (kon-ser-va'shpn),  n.  [=  P.  con- 
servation =  Pr.  conservatio  =  Sp.  conservacion  = 
Pg.  conservagao  =  It.  conservaeione,  <  L.  con- 
servatio(n-),  <  conservare,  pp.  conservatus,  keep: 
see  conserve;  v.']  1.  The  act  of  conserving, 
guarding,  or  keeping  with  care ;  preservation 
from  loss,  decay,  injury,  or  violation ;  the  keep- 
ing of  a  thing  in  a  safe  or  entire  state. 

Certayne  ordinauncez  and  ruellez  .  .  .  concernyng  the 
said  crafte  .  .  .  and  for  the  conseruacion  of  the  poUtick 
gouernance  of  the  same.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3S6. 

They  judged  the  conservation,  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
renovation,  of  natural  bodies  to  be  no  desperate  or  im- 
possible thing.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  xL,  Expl. 

Aristotle  distinguishes  memory  as  the  faculty  of  Con- 

sei-vationivoiai  reminiscence,  the  faculty  of  Reproduction. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metapli.,  xxx. 

2.  Persistence  ;  perdurance ;  permanence.— 
Conservation  of  energy.    See  energy. 

conservational  (kou-ser-va'shon-al),  a.  [< 
conservation  +  -a?.]  Tending  to  conserve;  pre- 
servative. 

conservatism  (kon-ser' va-tizm),  n.  [For  *con- 
servativism,  <  conservative  +  -ism,]  1.  The  dis- 
position to  maintain  and  adhere  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things ;  opposition  to  innovation 
and  change :  as,  the  conservatism  of  the  clergy. 

Of  all  the  difficulties  that  were  met  in  establishing  loco- 
motion by  steam,  the  obstruction  offered  by  blind,  stolid, 
unreasoning  conservatism,  was  not  the  least. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  350. 

The  hard  conservatism  which  refuses  to  see  what  it  has 
never  yet  seen,  and  so  never  learns  anything  new. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  89. 

2.  The  political  principles  and  opinions  main- 
tained by  Conservatives.  See  conservative,  n.,  3. 
I  advocate  .  .  .  neither  Conservatism  nor  Liberalism  in 
the  sense  in  which  those  slogans  of  modern  party- warfare 
are  commonly  understood. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  11- 

conservative  (kon-s6r'va-tiv),  a.  and  «.    [=  F. 

conservatif  (>  'D."conservatief=  G.  conservaUv  = 
Dan.  konservativ)  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  conservativo,  < 
ML.  conservativus,  <  L.  conservatus,  pp.  of  con- 
servare, keep,  preserve :  see  conserve,  v.]   I,  a. 

1 .  Preservative ;  having  power  or  tendency  to 
preserve  in  a  safe  or  entire  state ;  protecting 
from  loss,  waste,  or  injury :  said  of  things. 

This  place  of  which  I  telle,  .  .  . 
Ys  sette  amyddys  of  these  three, 
Hevene,  erthe,  and  eke  the  see. 
As  most  conservatif  the  soun. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  u.  339- 

I  refer  to  their  respective  conservative  principle:  that 

is,  the  principle  by  which  they  are  upheld  and  preserved. 

CaZAorai,  Works,  L  37. 

2.  Disposed  to  retain  and  maintain  what  is  es- 
tablished, as  institutions,  customs,  and  the  like; 
opposed  to  innovation  and  change ;  in  an  ex- 
treme and  unfavorable  sense,  opposed  to  pro- 
gress :  said  of  persons  or  their  characteristics. 
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His  [Alfred's]  character  was  of  that  sterliug  conserva- 
tim  kind  which  bases  itself  upon  old  facts,  but  accepts 
new  facts  as  a  reason  for  things. 

C.  H.  Pearson,  Early  and  Mid.  Ages  of  Eng.,  xi. 

Specifically — 3.  Tjo.  politics:  (o)  Antagonistic 
to  change  in  tlie  institutions  of  the  country, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical;  especially,  opposed  to 
change  in  the  direction  of  democracy. 

Tlie  slow  progress  which  Sweden  has  made  in  intro- 
ducing needful  reforms  is  owing  to  the  conservative  spirit 
of  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  xviii. 

Hence — (&)  [cap.^  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Con- 
servatives or  their  principles.    See  II.,  3. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  was  highly  favourable  to  the 
Comervative  party,  Macaulay. 

Conservative  force.  See /orce.— Conservative  sys- 
tem, in  Tnech-.,  a  system  which  always  performs  or  con- 
sumes the  same  amount  of  work  in  passing  from  one 
given  configuration  to  another,  by  whatever  path  or  with 
whatever  velocities  it  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  that  the  universe 
is  a  conservative  system.    See  energy. 

When  the  nature  of  a  material  system  is  such  that  if, 
after  the  system  has  undergone  any  series  of  chknges,  it  is 
brought  back  in  any  manner  to  its  original  state,  [and]  the 
whole  work  done  by  external  agents  on  the  system  is  equal 
to  the  whole  work  done  by  the  system  in  overcoming  ex- 
ternal forces,  the  system  is  called  a  Conservative  Syst&m. 
Clerk  Maxwell,  IMatter  and  Motion,  art.  Ixxii. 

The  conservative  faculty,  in  psychol.,  the  power  of  re- 
taining knowledge  in  the  mind,  though  out  of  conscious- 
ness ;  memory. 

II.  n.  It.  One  who  aims,  or  that  which  tends, 
to  preserve  from  injtiry,  decay,  or  loss ;  a  pre- 
server or  preservative. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  conservative  of  the  new  life. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Confirmation,  fol.  32. 

2.  One  who  is  opposed  by  nature  or  on  princi- 
ple to  innovation  and  change  j  in  an  unfavor- 
able sense,  one  who  from  prejudice  or  lack  of 
foresight  is  opposed  to  true  progress.  See 
radical. 

We  see  that  if  M.  Dumont  had  died  in  1799,  he  would 
have  died,  to  use  the  new  cant  word,  a  decided  conser- 
vative. Macaulay,  Mirabeau. 

3.  [cap.]  In  Great  Britain,  a  Tory :  a  name  first 
adopted  by  the  Tory  party  about  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  first  Kef  orm  Bill  (1832).  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  Conservatives,  as  a  political  body,  is 
to  maintain  and  preserve  by  every  constitutional  means 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  and  to  oppose  such  measures  and  changes  as 
they  believe  have  a  tendency  either  to  destroy  or  to  im- 
pair these  institutions. 

4.  In  U.  S.  hist,  one  of  the  group  of  Demo- 
crats who,  during  Van  Buren's  administration, 
voted  with  the  Whigs  against  the  Independent 
Treasury  Bill. 

conservatively  (kon-ser'va-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
conservative  manner,  or  in  the  manner  of  con- 
servatives ;  as  a  conservative ;  with  conserva- 
ti;feness. 

It  is  very  conservatively  English  to  make  concession  at 
the  eleventh  hour  and  fifty-ninth  minute ;  but  the  clock  is 
fast  in  Ireland.  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Dec.  30,  1887. 

conservativeness  (kon-ser'va-tiv-nes),  n.  Ten- 
dency to  preserve  or  maintain ;  conservatism. 

conservatoire  (kon-ser-va-twor'),  »•  [F.,  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  conservatorio  =  G.  eonservatoriumQ'Da.n. 
houservatorium),  <  ML.  conservatorium :  see  con- 
servatory, ».]  An  establishment  for  special  in- 
struction, particularly  in  music  and  theatrical 
declamation  and  training.     See  conservatory,  3. 

conservator  (kon'ser-va-tor),  n.  [=  P.  conser- 
vateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  conservador  =  It.  conservatore, 

<  L.  conservator,  <  conservare,  pp.  conservatus, 
keep:  see  conserve,  «.]  1.  A  preserver;  one 
who  or  that  which  preserves  from  injury,  vio- 
lation, or  infraction:  as,  a  conservator  of  the 
peace.    See  phrases  below. 

Of  cold  and  moist  consewatour  flyntstone  is. 

Pallaaim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  49. 

Decays  of  sense  and  clouds  of  spirit  are  excellent  con- 
servators of  humihty.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  81. 

Specifically — 3.  A  person  appointed  to  super- 
intend idiots,  lunatics,  etc.,  manage  their  prop- 
erty, and  preserve  it  from  waste.  [Connecticut.] 
— Apostolic  conservator,  or  conservator  of  the  apos- 
tolic privileges,  a  bishop  formerly  chosen  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  to  judge  causes  relating  to  benefices  pos- 
sessed by  members  of  the  university.— Conservators  of 
the  peace,  officers  who,  by  the  common  law  of  England, 
were  appointed  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
before  the  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Their 
powers  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  modern  justices  of  the 
peace. 

conservatory  (kon-ser'va-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  conservatoire  =  Sp.  Pg.  conservatorio,  <  ML. 
*conservatorius  (of.  conservatorium,  n. :  see  II.), 

<  L.  conservatus,  pp.  of  conservare,  keep :  see 
conserve,  v.]  I.  a.  Having  the  quality  of  pre- 
serving from  loss,  decay,  or  injury. 
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II.  n. ;  pi.  conservatories  (-riz).  [In  the  first 
sense  directly  from  the  adj. ;  in  the  second  and 
third  senses,  =  F.  conservatoire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
conservatorio,  <  ML.  conservatorium,  lit.  a  place 
for  keeping  anything,  a  fish-pond;  prop.  neut. 
of  *conservatorius,  adj. :  see  I.,  and  ef .  conser- 
vatoire.']   If.  A  preservative. 

A  conservatory  of  life.  Bacon. 

In  Christ's  law  non-concupisces  is  ...  the  conservatory 
and  the  last  duty  of  every  commandment. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Duetor  Dubitantium,  i.  414. 

2.  A  place  for  preserving  or  carefully  keep- 
ing anything,  as  from  loss,  decay,  waste,  or 
injury;  specifically,  and  commonly,  a  green- 
house for  preserving  exotics  and  other  tender 
plants. — 3.  A  place  of  public  instruction  and 
training,  designed  to  promote  the  study  of  some 
branch  of  science  or  art.  conservatories  of  music 
and  declamation  (to  which  the  French  name  conserva- 
toire IS  frequently  applied,  the  most  celebrated  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  being  in  Paris)  have  been  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
European  countries  for  two  or  three  centuries ;  and  the 
name  is  given  to  many  private  establishments  in  Great 
Britain  and  America. 

conservatrix  (kon'ser-va-triks),  n.  [L.]  Fem- 
inine of  conservator. 

conserve  (kon-serv'),  V.  t :  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
served, ppr.  conserving.  [<  MSi.  conserven  =  D. 
conserveren  =  G.  conserviren  =  Dan.  konservere, 
<  OF.  conserver,  P.  eonserver  =  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
servar  =  It.  conservare,  <  L.  conservare,  keep, 
retain,  preserve,  <  com-,  together,  +  servare, 
hold,  keep.   Ot  preserve,  reserve,  and  see  serve.] 

1.  To  keep  iu  a  safe  or  sound  state ;  save ;  pre- 
serve from  loss,  decay,  waste,  or  injury ;  defend 
from  violation :  as,  to  conserve  bodies  from  per- 
ishing ;  to  conserve  the  peace  of  society. 

Whenne  yee  be  setts,  your  knyf  withe  alle  your  wytte 
Vnto  youre  sylf  bothe  clene  and  sharpe  conserve, 
That  honestly  yee  mowe  your  own  mete  kerve. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

I  charge  upon  you  my  authority,  conserve  the  peace. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  3. 

When  at  last  in  a  race,  a  new  principle  appears,  an  idea 
— that  conserves  it ;  ideas  only  save  races. 

Hmerson,  Misc.,  p.  172. 

2.  To  preserve  with  sugar,  etc.,  a;s  fruits,  roots, 
herbs,  etc.;  prepare  or  make  up  as  a  sweet- 
meat. 

Variety  also  of  dates,  pears,  and  peaches,  curiously  con- 
served. Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  133. 

conserve  (kon'serv),  n.  [<  ME.  conserve  =  D. 
Tconserf  =  G.  conserve  =  Dan.  konserver,  pi.,  = 
Sw.  konserf,  <  OF.  (and  F. )  conserve  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
conserva  (ML.  conserva,  a  fish-pond) ;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  That  which  is  conserved;  a  sweet- 
meat ;  a  confection ;  especially,  iu  former  use, 
a  pharmaceutical  confection. 

We  .  .  .  were  invited  into  the  apartments  allotted  for 
strangers,  where  we  were  entertained  with  conserve  of 
roses,  a  dram,  and  coffee,  a  young  Maronite  sheik  being 
with  us.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  95. 

2t.  A  conservatory. 

Set  the  pots  into  your  conserve,  and  keep  them  dry. 

Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense. 

3t.  A  conserver ;  that  which  conserves. 

The  firste  which  is  the  conserve 
And  keeper  of  tlf6  remenaunt. 

Oower,  Conf .  Amant. 

conserver  (kon-ser'v6r),  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
serves, or  keeps  from  loss,  decay,  or  injury; 
one  who  lays  up  for  preservation. 

Priests  having  been  the  .  .  .  conservers  of  knowledge 
and  story.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  A  preparer  of  conserves  or  sweetmeats. 

COnsessiont  (kon-sesh'on),  n.  [<  con-  -I-  session. 
Cf.  L.  consessus,  of  same  sense.]  A  sitting  to- 
gether.   Bailey. 

consessort  (kon-ses'or),  n.  [L.,  <  considere,  pp. 
consessus,  sit"togetlier,  <  com-,  together,  +  si- 
dere,  seat  one's  self,  akin  to  sedere  =  E.  sit.] 
One  who  sits  with  others.    Bailey. 

consider  (kon-sid'er),  V.  [<  ME.  consideren,  < 
OP.  considerer,  P.  consid4rer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
siderar  =  It.  considerare,  <  L.  considerare,  look 
at  closely,  observe,  consider, -meditate ;  orig., 
it  is  supposed,  an  augurial  term,  observe  the 
stars,  <  com-  +  sidus  (sider-),  a  star,  a  constel- 
lation: see  sidereal,  and  cf.  desiderate,  desire. 
For  the  sense,  cf.  contemplate.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  fix  the  mind  upon,  with  a  view  to  careful 
examination;  ponder;  study;  meditate  upon; 
think  or  reflect  upon  with  care. 
Know,  therefore ,  this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart. 
'  '  Deut.  IV.  39. 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow. 

.Mat.  VI.  zo. 


considerable 

Tliose  who  would  amend  evil  laws  should  consider 
rather  how  much  it  may  be  safe  to  spare,  than  how  much 
it  may  be  possible  to  change. 

Macaulay,  Conversation  between  Cowley  and  Milton. 

Whoever  considers  the  final  cause  of  the  world,  will  dis- 
cern a  multitude  of  uses  that  enter  as  parts  into  that  re- 
sult. Emerson,  Nature. 

2.  To  view  attentively;  observe  and  examine; 
scrutinize. 

'Tis  a  beauteous  creature ; 

And  to  myself  I  do  appear  defoi-m'd. 

When  I  consider  her. 

Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  iii.  1. 
"  Consider  well,"  the  voice  replied, 
"  His  face,  that  two  hours  since  hath  died ; 
Wilt  thou  find  passion,  pain,  or  pride?" 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

3.  To  pay  attention  to ;  regard  with  care ;  not 
to  be  negligent  of. 

Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.  Ps.  xli.  1. 

Consider  mine  affliction,  and  deliver  me.    Ps.  cxix.  153. 

4.  To  regard  with  consideration  or  respect; 
hold  ia  honor ;  respect. 

England  could  grow  into  a  posture  of  being  more  united 
at  home,  and  more  considered  abroad. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  To  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Feb.  21, 1678. 

5.  To  take  into  view  or  account;  allow  for, 
or  have  regard  to,  in  examination,  or  in  form- 
ing an  estimate:  as,  in  adjusting  accounts, 
services,  time,  and  expense  ought  to  be  con- 


Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war.   (SAaft.,Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

It  astonish'd  us  to  see  what  she  had  read  and  written, 
her  youth  considered.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  17,  1678. 

When  I  draw  any  faulty  Character,  I  consider  all  those 
Persons  to  whom  the  Malice  of  the  World  may  possibly 
apply  it.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  262. 

Hence — 6.  To  requite  or  reward,  particularly 
for  gratuitous  services. 

You  that  have  worn  your  eyes  almost  out  in  the  service, 
you  will  be  considered.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  2. 

7.  To  regard  in  a  particular  light;  conceive  un- 
der a  particular  aspect ;  judge  to  be  ;  esteem ; 
take  for :  as,  I  consider  him  a  rascal. 

We  are  apt  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  to  consider  heaven 
a  place  like  this  earth :  I  mean,  a  place  where  every  one 
may  choose  and  take  his  own  pleasure. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  3. 

Some  may  consider  the  human  body  as  the  habitation  of 
a  soul  distinct  and  separable  from  it ;  others  may  refuse 
to  recognize  any  such  distinction. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  43. 
=  Syn.  1.  Meditate  upon,  Refieet  upon,  etc.  (see  list  under 
contemplate),  weigh,  revolve. — 4,  To  respect,  regard. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  think  seriously,  deliber- 
ately, or  carefully ;  reflect ;  cogitate :  sometimes 
with  of. 

In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful,  but  in  the  day  of  ad- 
versity coTwrider.  Eccl.  vii.  14. 
Logic  considereth  o/many  things  as  they  are  in  notion. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  148. 
Let  us  argue  coolly,  and  consider  like  men. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Pilgrimage,  ii.  1. 

2t.  To  hesitate;  stand  suspended.     [Rare.] 
The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes. 

Dryden,  Fables. 
=  Syil.  1.  To  ponder,  deliberate,  ruminate,  cogitate. 
COnsiderabilityt  (kon-sid''''er-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
considerable:  see  -ahility.]  Dhe  quality  of  be- 
ing worthy  of  consideration;  capacity  of  being 
considered.     [Rare.] 

There  is  no  considerabUity  of  any  thing  within  me  as 
frqm  myself,  but  entirely  owes  its  being  from  his  store,  and 
comes  from  the  Almighty. 

Allestree,  Sermons,  i.  60  (Ord  MS.). 

considerable  (kon-sid'er-a-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  P. 
considSraile  =  Sp.  considerable  =  Pg.  considera- 
vel  =  It.  considerabile,  <  ML.  considerabilis,  <  L. 
considerare,  observe,  attend  to,  consider:  see 
consider.]  I.  a.  If.  That  may  be  considered ; 
that  is  to  be  observed,  remarked,  or  attended  to. 

Times  and  days  cannot  have  interest,  nor  be  consider- 
able, because  that  which  passes  by  them  is  eternal,  and 
out  of  the  measui'e  of  time.  Donne,  Letters,  xxv. 

It  is  considerable,  that  some  urns  have  had  inscriptions 
on  them,  expressing  that  the  lamps  were  burning. 

Wilkins. 

2.  Worthy  of  consideration ;  worthy  of  regard 
or  attention.     [Archaic  or  obsolete.] 

But  I  am  fallen  into  this  discourse  by  accident ;  of  which 
I  might  say  more,  but  it  has  proved  longer  than  I  intended, 
and  possibly  to  you  may  not  be  considerable. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  143. 

St.  Denys  is  considerable  only  for  its  stately  Cathedral, 
and  the  dormitory  of  the  French  Kings. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  12, 1643. 
Though  the  damage  he  had  done  them  had  been  one 
hundred  times  more  than  what  he  sustained  from  them, 
that  is  not  considerable  in  point  of  a  just  war. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  313. 

3.  Of  distinction;  deserving  of  notice;  impor- 
tant. 


considerable 

Some  valued  themselves  as  they  were  mothers,  and  oth- 
ers as  they  were  the  daughters,  of  some  cmmderable  per- 
sons. Addison,  Vision  of  Justice. 

Some  considerable  men  of  their  acquaintance  deter- 
mined to  emigrate  to  New  England. 

Everett,  Orations,  II.  6. 

4.  Of  somewhat  large  amount  or  extent;  of 
not  a  little  importance  from  its  effects  or  re- 
sults; decidedly  more  than  the  average:  as,  a 
man  of  considerable  influence ;  a  considerable 
estate. 

We  [the  English]  did  nothing  by  Land  that  was  consid- 
erable, yet  if  we  had  staid  but  a  Day  or  two  longer  .  .  . 
the  whole  Fleet  of  Galeons  from  Nova  Hispania  had  fallen 
into  our  own  Mouths.  Howell,  letters,  I.  iv.  17. 

ConHderable  sums  of  money.  Clarendon. 

A  body  of  a  very  coTudderable  thickness. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

To  a  regular  customer,  or  one  who  makes  any  consider- 
able purchase,  the  shop-keeper  generally  presents  a  pipe. 
E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  10. 

II.  n.  If.  A  thing  of  importance  or  interest. 

He  had  a  rare  felicity  in  speedy  reading  of  books,  and 
as  it  were  but  a  turning  them  over  would  give  an  exact 
account  of  all  considerables  therein. 

Fuller,  Holy  State,  II.  x.  7. 

2.  Much;  not  a  little :  as,  he  has  done  consider- 
able for  the  community;  I  found  considerable  to 
detain  me.     [CoUoq.] 
COnsiderableness  (kon-sid'er-a-bl-nes),  n.   De- 

free  of  importance,  consequence,  or  dignity ;  a 
egree  of  value  or  importance  that  deserves  no- 
tice.    [Rare.] 

We  must  not  always  measure  the  considerdbleTiess  of 
things  by  their  .  ,  .  immediate  usefulness.  Boyle. 

considerably  (kon-sld'6r-a-lDli),  adv.  In  a  de- 
gree deservmg  notice ;  ia  a  degree  not  trifling 
or  unimportant. 

And  Europe  still  considerably  gains 

Both  by  their  good  examples  and  their  pains. 

Rosconvmon,  On  Translated  Verse. 

COnsiderancet  (kon-sid'6r-ans),  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
sideraunoe,  <  OP.  considerance  =  Pr.  conside- 
ransa  =  It.  consideranza  (obs.),  <  L.  conside- 
rantia,  <  consideran{t-)s,  ppr.  of  considerare, 
consider:  see  consider.]  Consideration;  reflec- 
tion ;  sober  thought. 

Consideraunce  is  taken  atte  prudence 
What'mon  we  moost  enforme. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  1. 

considerate  (kon-sid'6r-at),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
siderado  =  It.  considerat'o,  <  L.  consideratus,  pp. 
of  considerare,  consider :  see  consider.']  1 .  Giv- 
en to  consideration  or  sober  reflection ;  thought- 
ful ;  hence,  circumspect ;  easeful ;  discreet ; 
prudent ;  not  hasty  or  rash ;  not  negligent. 

.^neas  [was]  patient,  considerate,  [and]  careful  of  his 
people.  Dryden,  Preface  to  Fables. 

In  that  protest  which  each  considerate  person  makes 
against  the  superstition  of  his  times,  he  repeats  step  for 
step  the  part  of  old  reformers.  Emerson,  History. 

The  perplexities  involved  in  the  re-adjustment  of  the  na- 
tion's political  bases  were  great  enough  to  task  the  most 
considerate  statesmanship. 

G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  20. 

2.  Regardful;  mindful.  ■ 

Though  they  will  do  nothing  for  virtue,  yet  they  may  be 
presumed  more  considerate  of  praise. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

3.  Marked  by  consideration  or  reflection;  de- 
liberate ;  thoughtful ;  heedful :  as,  to  give  a 
proposal  a  considerate  examination. 

I  went  the  next  day  secretly  ...  to  take  a  considerate 
view.  Sir  H.  Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  106. 

4.  Characterized  by  consideration  or  regard  for 
another's  circumstances  or  feelings ;  not  heed- 
less or  unfeeling;  not  rigorous  or  exacting;  kind: 
as,  a  considerate  master ;  considerate  treatment. 

Watchfully  considerate  to  all  dependent  upon  her. 

W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  183. 

considerately  (kgn-sid'er-at-li),  adv.     1.  "With 

due  consideration  or  deliberation ;  with  reason. 

I  may  considerately  say,  I  never  heard  but  one  Oath 

sworne,  nor  never  saw  one  man  drunk,  nor  ever  heard  of 

three  women  Adidteresses,  in  all  this  time. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  67. 

2.  With  thoughtful  regard,  as  for  the  circum- 
stances and  f eeliugs  of  others  ;  kindly :  as,  he 
very  considerately  offered  me  his  umbrella. 

considerateness  (kon-sid'er-at-nes),  n.  1. 
Prudence;  calm  deliberation. —  2.  Thoughtful 
regard  for  another's  circumstances  or  feelings. 

consideration  (kon-sid-e-ra'shgn),  n.  [=  F. 
consideration  =  Sp.  consideration  =  Pg.  conside- 
ragao  =  It.  considerazione,  <  L.  consideratio{n-), 
consideration,  contemplation,  reflection,  <  con- 
siderare, pp.  consideratus,  consider:  see  con- 
sider.] 1 .  The  act  of  considering ;  mental  view ; 
regard;  notice:  as,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  probable  consequences. 
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The  consideration  of  the  design  of  it  [man's  being]  will 
more  easily  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of  that  duty 
which  is  expected  from  him.    Stillingjieet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 

2.  Careful  reflection ;  serious  deliberation. 

Let  us  think  with  consideration.  Sidney. 

Consideration  like  an  angel  canie,  ■ 
And  whipp'd  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 

Twelue  intended  here  a  while  to  haue  stayed,  hut  vpon 
better  consideration,  how  meanely  \ve  were  provided,  we 
left  this  Island. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Synith's  True  Travels,  I.  108. 

Apothegms  are  rather  subjects  for  consideration  than 
articles  for  belief.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  Int.,  p.  9. 

3.  Contemplation;  observation;  heed:  with  of; 
as,  he  was  acquitted  in  consideration  of  his 
youth. 

The  love  you  bear  to  Mopsa  hath  brought  you  to  the  con- 
sideration of  her  virtues.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  sov«reign  is  bound  to  protect  his  subjects,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  allegiance  to  him.  Brougham. 

4.  Thoughtful,  sympathetic,  appreciative,  or 
deserved  regard  or  respect:  with /or  before  the 
subject  considered :  as,  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others  is  the  mark  of  a  gentleman. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  repeat  to  Mr.  Hulse- 
man  the  assurance  of  his  high  consideration.   D.  Webster. 
The  considerati(m  with  which  he  [Galileo]  was  treated. 

Whewell. 
Consideration  for  the  poor  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
J.  H.  Newman,  Development  of  Christ.  Doct.,  i.  3. 
We  learn  patience,  tolerance,  respect  for  conflicting 
views,  equitable  consideration  for  conscientious  opposi- 
tion. Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  95. 

5.  Some  degree  of  importance ;  claim  to  notice 
or  regard ;  place  in  or  hold  upon  regard,  atten- 
tion, or  thought. 

Lucan  is  the  only  author  of  consideration  among  the  Lat- 
in poets  who  was  not  explained  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin. 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

6.  That  which  is  or  should  be  considered;  a 
subject  of  reflection  or  deliberation ;  a  matter 
of  import  or  consequence  ;  something  taken  or 
to  be  taken  into  account :  as,  the  public  good 
should  be  the  controlling  consideration  with  a 
statesman. 

He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considerations, 
to  search  an  asylum.  Dryden. 

The  truth  is,  some  considerations,  which  are  necessary 
to  the  forming  of  a  correct  judgment,  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  many  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

MacavXay,  Hist.  Bug.,  vii. 
The  poor  working  man  with  a  large  family,  to  whom 
pence  were  a  serious  consideration. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  28. 

7.  Recompense  for  trouble,  service  rendered, 
or  the  like ;  remuneration. 

They  hoped  that  I  would  give  them  some  consideration 
to  be  carryed  in  a  chaire  to  the  toppe. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  77. 
That  they  had  we  equally  divided,  but  gaue  them  cop- 
per, and  such  things  as  contented  them  in  consideration. 
Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  204. 
The  gentleman  shall  not  have  the  trouble  to  put  on  a 
fire.  .  .  .  I'll  put  it  on  myself  for  a  consideration. 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxii. 

8.  In  law,  that  which  a  contracting  party  ac- 
cepts as  an  equivalent  for  a  ser-vice  rendered; 
the  sum  or  thing  given,  or  service  rendered,  in 
exchange  for  something^else,  or  the  sum,  thing, 
or  service  received  in  exchange  for  something ; 
the  price  of  a  promise  or  a  transfer  of  property. 
This  may  consist  either  in  a  benefit  to  the  promisor  or 
a  burden  assumed  by  the  promisee,  or  both.  A  contract 
must  be  mutual,  and  one  side  is  the  consideration  of  the 
other.  A  promise  made  without  any  such  counter  com- 
pensation or  equivalent  may  be  binding  in  morals,  but  the 
law  does  not  recognize  it  as  a  contract  nor  compel  its 
performance.  It  is  not  essential  that  a  consideration  be 
an  equivalent  in  a  commercial  sense,  nor  even  that  it  have 
any  commercial  value.  Even  exoneration  from  a  moral 
obligation  which  could  not  be  enforced  at  law  may  he  a 
consideration  for  an  express  promise  to  perform  it :  thus, 
where  a  debtor,  after  a  legal  discharge  in  bankruptcy  or 
by  the  statute  of  limitations,  without  having  paid  any- 
thing, recognizes  his  moral  obligation  to  pay,  and  makes 
an  express  promise  to  do  so,  the  moral  obligation  is  deem- 
ed a  sufficient  consideration  to  make  the  promise  a  legal 
contract.— Concurrent  consideration,  a  consideration 
received  contemporaneously  with  the  making  of  the  prom- 
ise.—Executed  consideration,  a  consideration  previ- 
ously received.— Executory  consideration,  a  consider- 
ation that  was  to  be  received  subsequently  to  the  making 
of  the  promise.— Failure  of  consideration,  resulting 
worthlessness  or  inadequacy  of  a  consideration  originally 
apparently  good  :  distinguished  from  want  of  considera- 
tion (which  see,  below).—  Good  consideration,  the  nat- 
ural love  or  affection,  or  other  adequate  motive,  on  ac- 
count of  which  a  benefit  is  confeiTed  without  a  valuable 
equivalent.  Such  a  consideration  is  generally  sufficient, 
except  as  against  creditors. — Valuable  consideration, 
in  law,  a  consideration  which  may  be  deemed  valuable  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  as  money,  goods,  services,  or  the  prom- 
ise of  either.  Actual  mamagemayalsobe  avaluable  con- 
sideration.—Want  of  consideration,  original  lack  of 
any  consideration  whatever.  =  Syn.  1  and  2.  Attention, 
reflection. 


consignation 

consider  ativet  (ton  -  sid '  6r  -  a  -  tiv),  a.    [=  f.  , 
considAratif  =  It.  considerativo,  <  L.  as  if  *con- 
siderativus,  <  consideratus,  pp.  of  considerare, 
consider:  see  consider.]    Considerate ;  thought- 
ful; careful. 

I  love  to  be  c(msiderative ;  and  'tis  true, 
I  have  at  my  free  hours  thought  upon 
Some  certain.goods  unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  i. 

consideratort  (kon-sid'6r-a-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
considerador  =  It.  consideratore,  <  L.  considera- 
tor,<.  considerare,  pp.  consideratus,  consider:  see 
consider.]  One  who  considers;  a  considerer: 
as,  "  mystical  considerators, "  Sir  T.  Browne,  Gar- 
den of  Cyrus. 

considerer  (kon-sid'6r-6r),  ».  One  who  consid- 
ers or  takes  Heed;  an  observer.     [Rare.] 

He  requireth  a  learned  Reader,  and  a  right  consider&r 
of  him.  Aseham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  164. 

They  are  not  skilf ull  considerers  of  human  things,  who 
imagine  to  remove  sin  by  removing  the  matter  of  sin. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  26. 

consideringly  (kgu-sid'er-ing-li),  adv.  With 
consideration  or  deliberation. 

consign  (kon-sin'),  V.  [=  D.  konsigneren  =  G. 
consigniren  =  'D&n.  lconsignere  =  Bw.  honsignera, 
<  P.  consigner,  consign,  present,  deliver,  OP, 
seal,  attest,  =  Sp.  Pg.  eonsignar  =  It.  eonse- 
gnare,  <  L.  consignare,  seal,  sign,  attest,  regis- 
ter, record,  ML.  also  deliver,  <  com-,  together,  + 
signare,  sign,  mark :  see  sign.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
impress,  as  or  as  if  with  a  stamp  or  seal. 

The  primitive  christians,  who  consigned  all  their  affaiis, 
and  goods,  and  writings,  with  some  marks  of  their  Lord, 
usually  writing,  .  ,  .  "Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Saviour,"  made  it  an  abbreviature  by  writing  only  the 
capitals.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L 117, 

2.  To  give,  send,  or  commit ;  relegate ;  make 
over ;  deliver  into  the  possession  of  another  or 
into  a  different  state,  Implying  subsequent  fix- 
edness or  permanence:  sometimes  with  over: 
as,  at  death  the  body  is  consigned  to  the  grave. 

Men,  by  free  gift,  consign  over  a  place  to  the  divine 
worship.  Smiih. 

Me  to  some  churl  in  bargain  he'll  consign. 
And  make  some  tyrant  of  the  parish  mine. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

Authoritative  treatises  are  consigned  to  oblivion,  ancient 
controversies  cease,  the  whole  store  of  leai-ning  hived  up 
in  many  capacious  memories  becomes  worthless. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  7. 

3.  To  deliver  or  transfer,  as  a  charge  or  trust; 
intrust ;  appoint. 

The  four  Evangelists  consigned  to  writing  that  history. 

Addisim. 

She  then  consigned  me  to  Luttrell,  asking  him  to  show 

me  the  grounds.  Macaulay,  Life  and  Letters,  1. 196. 

4.  In  com.,  to  transmit  by  carrier,  in  trust  for 
sale  or  custody :  usually  impljang  agency  in 
the  consignee,  but  also  used  loosely  of  the  act 
of  transmitting  by  carrier  to  another  for  any 
purpose:  as,  the  goods  were  consigned  to  the 
London  agent. —  5.  To  put  into  a  certain  form 
or  commit  for  permanent  preservation. — 6.  To 
set  apart ;  appropriate ;  apply. 

The  French  commander  consigned  it  to  the  use  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  Fables. 

=Syn.  Intrust,  Confide,  etc.    See  commit. 

H.t  intrans.  1.  To  submit;  surrender  one's 
self;  yield. 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Shak.,  Cymbelinc,  iv.  2  (song). 

2.  To  agree,  assent,  or  consent. 

A  hard  condition  ...  to  consign  to. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

consignatary  (kgn-sig'na-ta-ri),  n. ;  pi.  consig- 
nataries  (-riz).  [=  P.  consignataire  =  Sp.  Pg. 
consignatario  =  It.  eonsegnatario,  <  ML.  as  if 
*consignatarius,  <  consignare,  pp.  consignatns, 
consign :  see  consign.]  One  to  whom  any  trust 
or  business  is  consigned. 

consignation  (kon-sig-na'shon),  n.  [=  D.  hm- 
signatie  =  G.  consignation  =  t)a,n.  Sw.  hmsigna- 
tion,  <  P.  consignation -r^  Sp.  consignadon=  Pg. 
consignagao  =  It.  consegnazione,  <  ML.  consignor 
tio('n-),  a  consigning,  L.  a  written  proof,  <  cmi- 
signare,  pp.  consignatus,  consign :  see  consign.] 
It.  The  act  of  confirming,  as  by  signature  or 
stamp ;  hence,  an  indication;  an  evidence;  con- 
firmation. 

Our  obedience  ...  is  urged  to  us  by  the  consignation  of 
Divine  precepts  and  the  loud  voice  of  thunder,  even  sealed 
by  a  signet  of  God's  right  hand. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  L  62. 

2t.  The  act  of  consigning  or  relegating ;  con- 

sigimient. 

Despair  is  a  certain  consignation  to  eternal  ruin. 

Jer.  Taylor. 


consignation 

3.  In  Scots  law,  the  depositing  in  the  hands  of 
a  third  person  of  a  sum  of  money  about  which 
there  is  either  a  dispute  or  a  competition. — 4. 
In  liturgies,  the  aet  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  one  half  of  a  consecrated  oblate  or 
host  over  the  other,  the  first  half  having  been 
previously  dipped  in  the  chalice.  This  rite  is 
found  in  tlie  Greelt  and  Syriao  liturgies  of  St.  James,  in 
tlie  Coptic  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  in  the  Nestorian  liturgy  of 
the  Apostles,  etc. 

consignatory  (kon-sig'nar-to-ri),  n. ;  pi.  consig- 
natories (-riz).  [<  con-  +  signatory. 1  One  who 
signs  any  document  jointly  with  another  or 
others. 

consignature  (kon-sig'na-tur),  «.  [<  con-  + 
signature.  Cf.  consign,']  Complete  signature; 
joint  signing  or  stamping. 

consigne  (kon'sin),  «.  [P.  (=  Sp.  consigna  = 
It.  consegna),  orders,  instructions,  <  consigner, 
consign,  deliver:  see  consign.]  MiUt.,  special 
order  or  instruction  given  to  a  sentinel ;  a  watch- 
word ;  a  countersign. 

consignd  (F.  pron.  k6n-se-nya'),  «■  [F.,  prop, 
pp.  of  consigner,  confine,  put  under  orders:  see 
ecmsign,  consigne.]  A  person  commanded  to 
keep  within  certain  bounds,  as  an  officer  in  the 
army  or  navy  ordered  to  keep  his  quarters  as  a 
pumshment. 

consignee  (kon-si-ne'),  n.  [<  consign  +  -eel.  cf . 
consigns.]  The  person  to  whom  goods  or  other 
property  sent  by  carrier  are  consigned  or  ad- 
di'essed ;  specifically,  one  who  has  the  care  or 
disposal  of  goods  received  upon  consignment ; 
a  factor. 

consigner  (kon-si'nSr),  n.    Same  as  consignor. 

consignificant  (kon-sig-nif' i-kant),  a.  [<  con- 
+  significant.]  Having  the  same  signification 
or  meaning. 

consignificate  (kon-sig-nif 'i-kat),  n.  Something 
signified  in  a  secondary  way,  especially  the  time 
of  a  verb. 

consignification  (kon-sig"ni-fi-ka'shgn),  n.  [< 
con-  +  signification.]  Joint  signification ;  con- 
notation.    [Eare.] 

As  they  [verbs]  always  express  something  else  in  their 
original  meaning,  he  [John  of  Salisbury]  calls  the  addi- 
tional denoting  of  time  by  a  truly  philosophic  word,  a  con- 
signification.  Harris,  Philol.  Inquiries. 

consignificative  (kon-sig-nif'i-ka-tiv),  a.  and 
n.  [<  con-  +  significaUve.]  I,  a.  Having  a  like 
simiflcation;  jointly  significative. 

II.  n.  That  which  has  the  same  signification 
or  meaning  as  some  other.  Worcester. 
consignify  (kon-sig'ni-fi),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
eonsignified,  ppr.  oonsignifying.  [<  con-  +  sig- 
nify.] To  signify  secondarily :  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  connote,  which  is  to  name  secondarily. 
Thus,  a  relative  noun  connotes  its  correlative ; 
a  verb  coMSJg'raJ/ses  its  time.     [Rare.] 

The  cypher  .  .  .  has  no  value  of  itself,  and  only  serves 
...  to  connote  and  consignify. 

Home  Tooke,  Diversions  of  Purley,  i.  9. 

consignment  (kon-sin'ment),  n.  [<  consign  + 
■ment.]  1.  The  act  of  consigning;  consigna- 
tion.—  2.  The  act  of  sending  or  committing,  in 
trust  for  sale  or  custody :  usually  implying  con- 
veyance by  a  carrier,  and  agency  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient. 

The  merchants  who  act  upon  conHgnments. 

Tatler,  No.  31. 

3.  That  which  is  consigned ;  a  quantity  sent  or 
delivered,  especially  to  an  agent  or  factor  for 
sale :  as,  A  received  a  large  consignment  of  goods 
fromB. 

Aman  Niaz  Ehan  had  sent  to  Meshed  for  a  large  consign- 
ment of  tea  and  sugar,  and  rolls  of  cloth. 

Q'Donovan,  Merv,  xxv. 

4.  The  writing  by  which  anything  is  consigned. 
consignor  (kgn-si'ngr  or  kon-si-n6r'),  «•      [< 

consign  +  -or.]  A"  person  who  consigns,  or 
makes  a  consignment,  as  of  goods;  one  who 
sends,  delivers,  or  despatches  goods,  etc.,  to 
another  for  custody  or  sale.  Also  written  con- 
signer. 

consiliary  (kon-sil'i-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  consiUarius, 
suitable  for  counsel,  counseling,  <  consilium, 
counsel:  see  counsel.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  counsel. 

The  presbyters  were  joined  in  the  ordering  church  af- 
fairs, ...  by  way  of  assistance  in  acts  deliberative  and 
cmsUiary.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  179. 

consilience  (kgn-sil'i-ens),  n.  [<  consilient: 
see -eMce.]  A  coming  together;  coincidence; 
concurrence. 

Another  character,  which  is  exemplified  only  in  the 
greatest  theories,  is  the  consilience  of  inductions  where 
many  and  widely  different  lines  of  experience  spring  to- 
gether In  one  theory  which  explains  them  all. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  LXVIII.  233. 
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consilient  (kgn-sil'i-ent),  a.  [<  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, +  -silien{t-)s,  the  form  in  comp.  of  sa- 
Uen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  salire,  leap:  see  salient.  Cf. 
Ji.  jump  with,  agree  with.]  Agreeing ;  concur- 
ring: as,  "consilient  testimony,"  Bampton Lec- 


The  discovery  of  the  provision  for  the  consentient  or 
cormwnt  action  of  different  organs  of  the  body  by  the  co- 
ordinating agency  of  the  gi'eat  nerve  centers. 

N.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  §  41. 

Consimilar  (kon-sim'i-lar),  a.  [<  L.  consimilis 
(>  It.  consimile),  alike  (i'com-,  together,  -I-  simi- 
Us,  Uke),  -I-  -ar :  see  similar.]  Having  common 
resemblance.     [Eare.] 

consimilitude  (kon-si-mil'i-tiid),  n.  [=  P.  con- 
similitude,  etc. ;  as  con-  +  similitude.  See  con- 
similar.]    Eesemblanoe.     [Eare.] 

consimility  (kon-si-mil'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  consimi- 
lis, alike  (see  consimilar),  +  -ity.]  Common 
resemblance;  similarity.     [Rare.] 

By  which  means,  and  their  consimility  of  disposition, 
there  was  a  very  conjunct  friendship  between  the  two 
brothers  and  him. 

Aubrey,  in  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  II.  511. 

consist  (kgn-sist'X  v.  i.  [=  P.  consister  =  Sp. 
Pg.  consistir  =  It.  consistere,  <  L.  consistere, 
stand  together,  stop,  become  hard  or  solid, 
agree  with,  continue,  exist,  <  com-,  together,  -f 
sistere,  cause  to  stand,  stand,  cans,  of  stare  = 
E.  stand:  see  stand.  Cf.  assist,  desist,  exist,  in- 
sist, persist,  resist.]  1.  To  stand  together;  be 
in  a  fixed  or  permanent  state,  as  a  body  com- 
posed of  parts  in  union  or  connection ;  hence, 
to  be ;  exist ;  subsist ;  be  supported  and  main- 
tained. 

He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist. 

Col.  i.  17. 
2t.  To  remain  coherent,  stable,  or  fixed. 

It  is  against  the  nature  of  water  .  .  .  to  con^i  and  stay 
itself.  Brerewood,  Languages. 

Unstable  judgments  that  cannot  consist  in  the  narrow 
point  and  centre  of  virtue  without  a  reel  or  stagger  to  the 
circumference.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  3. 

3.  To  abide ;  rest ;  be  comprised,  contained, 
performed,  or  expressed :  followed  by  in. 

True  happiness 
Consists  not  in  the  multitude  of  friends. 
But  in  the  worth  and  choice. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iii.  2. 

The  whole  freedom  of  Man  consists  either  in  Spiritual 

or  Civil  Liberty.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

Which  Meldritch  and  Budendorfe,  rather  like  enraged 

lions,  than  men,  so  bravely  encountred,  as  if  in  them  only 

had  consisted  the  victory. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  25. 

The  perspicuity,  the  precision,  and  the  simplicity  in 

which  consists  the  eloquence  proper  to  scientific  writing. 

Macaulay,  Sadler's  Law  of  Population. 

4.  To  be  composed ;  be  made  up :  followed  by 
of. 

Humanity  particular  consisteth  of  thfi  same  parts  whereof 
man  consisteth.     Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  183. 

He  [Henry  I.]  made  the  Court  to  cmmst  o/ three  Parts, 
the  Nobility,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Common  People. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  40. 

The  land  would  consist  of  plains,  and  valleys,  and  moun- 
tains. T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Of  the  whole  sum  of  human  life,  no  small  part  is  that 
which  consists  of  a  man's  relations  to  his  country,  and  his 
feelings  concerning  it.    Gladstone,  Might  of  Eight,  p.  201. 

5.  To  be  compatible,  consistent,  or  harmoni- 
ous ;  be  in  accordance ;  harmonize ;  accord : 
now  followed  by  with,  formerly  also  used  abso- 
lutely. 

Either  opinion  will  consist  well  enough  unth  religion. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  36. 

It  may  consist  with  any  degree  of  mortification  to  pray 
for  the  taking  away  of  the  cross,  upon  condition  it  may 
consist  with  God's  glory  and  our  ghostly  profit. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  89. 

Health  consists  with  temperance  alone. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  81. 
Novelty  wasnot  necessarily  synonymous  withbarbarism, 
and  might  consist  even  unth  elegance. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  293. 

To  consist  together,  to  coexist. 

Necessity  and  election  cannot  consist  together  in  the  same 
act  Abp'.  Bramhall,  Against  Hobbes. 

consistence,  consistency  (kgn-sis'tens,  -ten- 
si),  n. ;  pi.  consistences,  consistencies  (-ten-sez, 
-siz ) .  [=  P.  consistance  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  consistenda 
=  It.  consistenza,  consistensia,  <  L.  as  if  *consis- 
tentia,  <  consisten(t-)s,  ppr.  of  consistere,  stand 
together:  see  consist,  consistent.]  1.  Literally, 
a  standing  together ;  firm  union,  as  of  the  parts 
of  a  rigid  body;  hence,  the  relation  of  the  parts 
or  elements  of  a  body  with  reference  to  the 
firmness  of  their  connection ;  physical  consti- 
tution. 

The  consistenoies  of  bodies  are  divers  ;  dense,  rare,  tan- 
gible, pneumatical,  volatile,  &c.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  839. 


consisting 

Hence — 2.  State  or  degree  of  density  or  vis- 
cosity :  as,  the  consistency  of  cream,  or  of  honey. 

Let  the  expressed  juices  be  boiled  into  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments, 

These  Burmese  wells  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  sixty 
feet,  and  yield  an  oil  of  the  consistency  of  treacle. 

Pop.  Sci.  llo.,  XXVI.  253. 

3.  A  dense  or  viscous  substance.     [Eare.] 

Quench'd  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea, 

Nor  good  dry  land :  nigh  founder'd  on  he  fares. 

Treading  the  crude  consistence.    Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  941. 

4.  Nature,  constitution,  or  character.    [Eare.} 
His  friendship  is  of  a  noble  make  and  a  lasting  corms- 

tency.  South,  Sermons. 

5.  Harmonious  connection,  as  of  the  parts  of 
a  system  or  of  conduct,  or  of  related  things  or 
principles ;  agreement  or  harmony  of  all  parts 
of  a  complex  thing  among  themselves,  or  of  the 
same  thing  with  itself  at  different  times,  or  of 
one  thing  with  another  or  others ;  congrnity ; 
uniformity :  as,  the  consistency  of  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  judicial  decisions  j  consistency  of  reli- 
gious life ;  consistency  of  behavior  or  of  charac- 
ter.     [Now  only  in  the  form  consistency.] 

It  is  preposterous  to  look  for  consistency  between  abso- 
lute moral  truth  and  the  defective  characters  and  usages 
of  our  existing  state !       H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  51. 

With  consisteney  a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to  do. 
.  .  .  Speak  what  you  think  now  in  hard  words,  and  to- 
morrow speak  what  to-morrow  thinks  in  hard  words  again, 
though  it  contradict  every  thing  you  said  to-day. 

Emerson,  Self-reliance. 

6.  Permanence;  persistence;  stability.  [Rare 
or  obsolete.] 

Meditation  will  confirm  resolutions  of  good,  and  give 
them  a  durable  coiwistence  in  the  soul.  Hammond. 

7t.  That  which  stands  together  as  a  united 
whole ;  a  combination. 

The  Church  of  God,  as  meaning  the  whole  consistence  of 
Orders  and  Members.        Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

consistent  (kgn-sis'tent),  a.  [=  F.  consistant 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  consistente,  <  L.  consisten(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  consistere,  stand  together :  see  consist.] 

1.  Fixed;  firm;  solid :  as,  the  consistent  parts 
of  a  body,  distinguished  from  the  fluid. 

The  sand,  contained  within  the  shell,  becoming  solid 
and  consistent. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth, 

2.  Standing  together  or  in  agreement ;  com- 
patible; congruous;  uniform;  not  contradic- 
tory or  opposed :  as,  two  opinions  or  schemes 
are  consistent;  a  law  is  consistent  with  justice 
and  humanity. 

On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run, 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun ; 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul ; 
And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  315. 

We  have  a  firm  faitli  that  our  interests  are  mutually 

consistent ;  that  if  you  prosper,  we  shall  prosper ;  if  you 

suffer,  we  shall  suffer.  Everett,  Orations,  I.  196. 

3.  Characterized  by  consistency  or  harmony; 
not  self-opposed  or  self -contradictory :  as,  a 
consistent  life. 

Their  heroes  and  villains  are  as  consistent  in  all  their 
sayings  and  doings  as  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  deadly 
sins  in  an  allegory.  Macaulay,  Mitford's  Hist.  Greece. 

4t.  Composed ;  made  up. 

The  consistories  of  Zurick  and  Bazil  are  wholly  consis- 
tent of  laymen.         Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  150. 

consistentes  (kon-sis-ten'tez),  n.  pi.  [LL.  (tr. 
Gr.  awmTafievoi  or  aweaToreg),  those  standing 
with  (the  faithful),  pi.  of  L.  consisten(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  consistere,  stand  together :  see  consistent.]  In 
the  penitential  system  of  the  early  church,  es- 
pecially in  the  Eastern  church  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  third  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
century,  penitents  occupying  the  fourth  or  high- 
est penitential  station.  They  were  allowed  to  remain 
throughout  the  euchaiistic  service  and  take  their  station 
with  the  faithful  above  the  ambo,  but  not  to  offer  obla- 
tions or  be  admitted  to  communion.  Also  called  bystand- 
ers.   See  penitent,  n. 

consistently  (kgn-sis'tent-li),  adv.  In  a  consis- 
tent manner ;  with  consistency  or  congruency ; 
uniformly :  as,  to  command  confidence,  a  man 
must  act  consistently. 

There  has  been  but  One  amongst  the  sons  of  men  who 

has  said  and  done  consistently ;  who  said,  *'I  come  to  do 

Thy  will,  0  God,"  and  without  delay  or  hindrance  did  it. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i,  175. 

COnsistingt  (kon-sis'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  consist, 
v.]     1.  Having  consistence. 

Flame  doth  not  mingle  with  fiame,  as  air  doth  with  air, 
or  water  with  water,  but  only  remaineth  contiguous ;  as 
it  Cometh  to  pass  betwixt  consisting  bodies. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  31. 

2.  Consistent :  followed  by  loith. 

You  could  not  help  bestowing  more  than  is  consisting 
with  the  fortune  of  a  private  man,  or  with  the  will  of  any 
but  an  Alexander.  Dryden,  Bed.  of  Fables. 
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COnsistorial  (kon-sis-to'ri-al),  (I.      [=  F.  eoH- 
sit^torial  =  Sp.  Pg.  consistorial ;  as  consistory  + 
-al.']    Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  consistory,  or 
an  ecclesiastical  judicatory. 
Connstorial  laws.  Hooker^  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref. 

How  can  the  presbytery  .  .  .  rule  and  govern  in  causes 
spiritual  and  consistorial  f 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  11.  239. 
Consistorial  court.    Same  as  commissary-court  (a). 

His  [Boehme's]  famous  colloquy  with  the  Upper  Con- 
sistorial Court  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  ilattering  but 
transient  ovation  on  the  part  of  a  new  circle  of  admirers. 
Enxyc.  Brit.,  III.  852. 

consistorian  (kon-sis-to'ri-an),  a.  [<  LL.  con- 
sistorianus,  <  consistorium,  consistory:  see  con- 
sistory.']    Consistorial. 

consistory  (kon-sis'to-ri  or  kon'sis-to-ri),  n.  and 
a.  [<  ME.  consistories  P.  consistoire  =  Pr.  con- 
sistori  =  Sp.  Pg.  consistorio  =  It.  consistorio,  con- 
sistoro,  <  LL.  consistorium,  a  place  of  assembly, 
a  council,  <  L.  consistere,  stand  with,  occupy  a 
place,  etc.:  see  consist]  I,  m. ;  pi.  consistories 
(-riz).  1.  A  place  of  meeting;  especially,  a 
councU-house  or  place  of  justice,  or  the  assem- 
"bly  which  convenes  in  it ;  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  a  privy  council. 

This  false  juge  ...  sat  in  his  consistorie. 

Chaucer,  Doctor's  Tale,  1. 162. 

To  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers, 

Within  thick  clouds  and  dark  tenfold  involved, 

A  gloomy  consistory.  Milton,  P.  K. ,  i.  42. 

There  are  .  .  .  the  chamber  of  justice,  of  twenty-five ; 
the  prsetorian  chamber,  of  thirteen ;  .  .  .  the  consistory, 
of  nine ;  and  the  chamber  of  accounts,  of  nine. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  340. 

What  a  lesson  dost  thou  read  to  council,  and  to  consis- 
tory !  Lamb,  Quakers*  Meeting. 

Hence  —  2.  An  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  court, 
or  the  place  where  such  a  court  is  held.  Before 
the  Reformation  every  bishop  had  his  consistory,  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  leading  clergy  of  the  diocese,  presided 
over  by  his  chancellor.  In  the  Anglican  Church  every  bish- 
op has  still  his  consistory  court,  held  before  his  chancellor 
or  commissary  in  the  cathedral  church,  or  some  other  con- 
venient place,  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes. 

They  conf est  .  .  .  [their  fault]  before  the  whole  consis- 
tory of  God's  ministers.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  4. 

They  [the  Apostles]  surrounded  their  own  central  con" 
sistory  with  lines  impassable  to  treachery. 

De  Quincey,  Essenes,  i. 

The  archbishops  in  their  prerogative  courts,  the  bishops 
in  their  consistories,  the  archdeacons  in  some  cases  .  .  . 
exercised  jurisdiction.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  401. 

3.  (o)  In  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Ch.,  the  lowest 
ecclesiastical  court,  having  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  local  church,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  session  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
(6)  In  the  Beformed  (French)  Ch.,  a  higher 
court,  corresponding  to  a  presbytery. — 4.  In 
the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  an  ecclesiastical  senate, 
consisting  of  the  whole  body  of  cardinals,  which 
deliberates  upon  the  affairs  of  the  church,  it 
is  presided  over  by  the  pope,  or  by  the  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  consistory 
are  secret ;  but  public  consistories  are  held  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  are  attended  by  other 
prelates  than  the  cardinals ;  the  resolutions  arrived  at  in 
secret  session  are  announced  in  them. 

The  Pope  himselfe  .  .  .  performeth  all  Ecclesiasticall 
jurisdiction  as  in  Consistory  amongst  his  Cardinals,  which 
were  originally  but  the  Parish  Priests  of  Rome. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

In  f uU  consistory. 
When  I  was  made  Archbishop,  he  [the  pope]  approved  me. 
Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  v.  2. 

5.  In  the  Lutheran  state  churches,  a  board  of 
clerical  officers,  either  national  or  provincial, 
usually  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  charged 
with  various  matters  of  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration. 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
sistory. 
consitionf,  n.  [<  L.  consitio(n-),  a  sowing,  <  con- 
serere,  pp.  consitus,  sow  together,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, -i-  serere,  sow.]  A  planting  together. 
Coles,  1717. 
consociate  (kon-s6'shi-at),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
consociated,  ppr.  consociating.  [<  L.  eonsocia- 
tus,  pp.  of  consociare,  unite,  connect,  associate, 
<  com-,  together,  +  sociare,  unite,  <  sooius,  joined 
with,  etc.  (as  a  noun,  a  companion)  :  see  social. 
Ct. associate,  c]  I.  trans.  If.  To  unite;  join; 
associate ;  connect. 

The  ship  .  .  .  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from 
place  to  place,  and  consociateth  the  most  remote  regions 
in  participation  of  their  fruits. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  101. 
Join  pole  to  pole,  consociate  severed  worlds. 

Mallett,  Amyntor  and  Theodora. 

2.  In  New  England,  to  bring  together  in  an  as- 
sembly or  convention,  as  pastors  and  messen- 
gers or  delegates  of  Congregational  churches. 
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II.  intrans.  1.  To  unite;  come  together;  co- 
alesce. Bentley.  [Rare  or  obsolete.]  —  2.  In 
New  England,  to  tmite  or  meet  in  a  body  form- 
ing a  consociation  of  churches.  See  consocia- 
tion, 2. 
consociatet  (kon-s6'shi-at),  n.  [<  L.  consoeia- 
tus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.  Cf.  associate,  n.]  An 
associate;  a  partner;  a  companion;  a  confed- 
erate. 
Consociates  in  the  conspiracy  of  Somerset. 

Sir  J.  Rayward. 

I,  having  apart  in  the  plantation,  will  receive  you  as  my 

partners  and  consociates,  so  may  you  be  free  from  service. 

iV*.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  136. 

consociation  (kon-so-sM-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
sociatio(n-),  <  consociare,  pp.  consoeiatvs,  asso- 
ciate: see  consociate,  v.]  1.  Intimate  associ- 
ation of  persons  or  things;  fellowship;  alli- 
ance ;  companionship ;  union.  [Rare  or  obso- 
lete, having  been  superseded  by  association.] 

There  is  such  a  consociation  of  offices  between  the  Prince 
and  whom  his  favour  breeds,  that  they  may  help  to  sus- 
tain his  power,  as  he  their  knowledge. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Mr.  Cleaves  and  the  rest,  about  thirty  persons,  wrote  to 
our  governour  for  assistance  against  Mr.  Vines,  and  ten- 
dered themselves  to  the  consociation  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies. Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  187. 

To  fight  a  duel  is  ...  a  consociation  of  many  of  the 
worst  acts  that  a  person  ordinarily  can  be  guilty  of. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  220. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  an  ecclesiastical  body 
substituted  by  some  Congregational  churches 
for  a  council,  it  is  usually  composed  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Congregational  churches  of  the  district  represented 
and  one  lay  delegate  from  each.  It  differs  from  a  council 
in  having  a  permanent  organization,  and  it  is  also  regarded 
by  many  as  possessing  a  certain  ecclesiastical  authority, 
while  the  power  of  councils  in  the  Congregational  system 
is  merely  advisory. 

COnSOCiational  (kguTSO-shi-a'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
sociation +  -al.]    Pertaining  to  a  consociation. 

COnsolable  (kgn-s6'la-bl),  a.  [<  F.  consolable, 
<  OF.  consolable  =  Sp.  consolable  =  Pg.  consola- 
vel,  <  L.  consolabilis,  <  consolari,  console :  see 
console^  and  -able.]  Capable  of  being  consoled, 
or  of  being  mitigated  by  consolation ;  capable 
of  receiving  consolation;  admitting  of  conso- 
lation. 

A  long,  long  weeping,  not  consolable. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

COnsolatet  (kon'so-lat),  v.  t.     [<  L.  consolatus, 
pp.  of  consolari,  console :   see  console^.  ]     To 
comfort;  console. 
To  consolate  thine  ear.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iU.  2. 

Cast-off,  my  heart,  thy  deep  despairing  fears  ; 
That  which  most  grieves  mee,  most  doth  consolate. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Triumph  of  Faith,  iv.  38. 

The  entrance  we  had  upon  the  spirit  of  the  schult  [chief 
governor]  a  little  consolated  us. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

consolation  (kon-so-la'shon),  n.  [<  P.  conso- 
lation =  Sp.  consoldcion  =  Pg.  consolagSo  =  It. 
consolaeione,  <  L.  consolatio(n-),  <  consolari,  pp. 
consoZates,  console :  see  console'^.]  1.  Allevia- 
tion of  misery  or  distress  of  mind ;  mitigation 
of  grief  or  anxiety;  an  imparting  or  receiving 
of  mental  relief  or  comfort ;  solace  :  as,  to  ad- 
minister consolation  to  the  afflicted ;  to  find  con- 
solation in  religion  or  philosophy,  or  in  selfish 
indulgence. 

We  have  great  joy  and  consolation  in  thy  love.    Phile.  7. 

He  met  indeed  with  cold  consolation  from  an  "  ancient 
Christian,"  to  whom  he  opened  his  case  and  said  he  was 
afraid  he  had  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
this  man,  like  one  of  Job's  comforters,  replied,  he  thought 
so  too.  Southey,  Life  of  Bunyan,  p.  29. 

3.  That  which  consoles,  comforts,  or  cheers 
the  mind ;  the  cause  of  being  consoled. 

Waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  Luke  il  25. 

Against  such  cruelties 
With  inward  consolations  recompensed. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  495. 
This  is  the  consolation  on  which  we  rest  in  the  darkness 
of  the  future  and  the  afflictions  of  to-day,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is  moral,  and  does  forever  destroy  what 
is  not.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  28S. 

Consolation  race,  match,  etc.,  a  race  or  contest  of  any 
kind  which  can  be  entered  only  by  those  who  have  failed 
in  the  previous  races  or  contests  which  have  taken  place 
within  a  given  period. =Syn.  1  and  2.  Solace,  etc.  (see 
comfort,  71.) ;  encouragement,  cheer. 

ConsolatO  del  Mare  (kon-s6-la'to  del  ma're). 
[It.,  lit.  consulate  of  the  sea:  consolato,  <  L. 
consulatits,  office  of  a  consul ;  del,  gen.  of  def . 
art.,  contr.  of  di  (<  L.  de),  of,  and  il  (<  L.  ille, 
this),  def.  art.  maso. ;  mare,  <  L.  mare,  sea :  see 
consulate  and  nuirine.]  A  code  of  maritime 
law,  supposed  to  be  a  compilation  of  the  law 
and  trading  customs  of  various  Italian  cities 
as  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Amalfi,  together 
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with  those  of  the  cities  with  which  they  traded, 
as  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  etc.  its  precise  date  is 
unknown,  but  a  Spanish  edition  of  it  was  published  at 
Barcelona  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  formed  the  basis  of  most 
of  the  subsequent  compilations  of  maritime  law. 
consolatort  (kon'so-la-tor),  n.  [=  P.  consola- 
teur  =  Sp.  Pg.  consoladdr  =  It.  consolatore,  <  L. 
consolator,  consoler,  <  consolari,  pp.  consolatus, 
console:  see  console'^.]  One  who  consoles  or 
comforts. 
Officers  termed  consolators  of  the  sick. 

Johnson,  Note  on  the  Tempest. 

consolatory  (kgn-sol'a-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=Sp. 
Pg.  It.  consolaiorio,  <  L.  consolatoriiis,  <  conso- 
lator, a  consoler :  see  consolator.]  I.  a.  Tend- 
ing to  give  consolation;  assuaging  grief  or 
other  mental  distress;  comforting;  cheering; 
encouraging. 

Letters  .  .  .  narratoi-y,  objurgatory,  consolatory,  moni- 
tory,  or  congratulatory.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  1, 

II.  n. ;  pi.  consolatories  (-riz).    Anything  in- 
tended to  convey  consolation ;  especially,  a  let- 
ter or  epistle  written  for  that  purpose. 
Consolatories  writ 
With  studied  argument.        Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 657. 

consolatrix  (kon'so-la-triks),  n.  [=  P.  conso- 
latrice  =  It.  consolatrice,  <  L.  as  if  *consolatrix 
(-trie-),  fem.  of  consolator,  a  consoler:  see  con- 
solator.]   A  female  consoler. 

Love,  the  consolatrix,  met  him  again. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Salem  Chapel,  xxvi. 

console^  (kon-sol'),  "■  *• ;  pret.  and  pp.  consoled, 
ppr.  consoling.  [<  P.  consoler  =  Sp.  Pg.  conso- 
lar  =  It.  consolare,  <  L.  consolari,  dep.,  also  act. 
consolare,  console,  cheer,  comfort,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, -I-  solari,  console,  solace :  see  solace.] 
To  alleviate  the  grief,  despondency,  or  other 
mental  distress  of;  comfort;  cheer;  soothe; 
solace;  encourage. 

I  am  much  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  has  been  attacked  in  vain  by  all  the  wits  and 
philosophers,  and  its  triumph  has  been  complete. 

P.  Henry. 

We  console  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  affliction. 

Crabb,  Eng.  Synonymes,  p.  268. 

=Syn.  To  cheer,  encourage. 
console^  (kon'sol),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Sw.  console  = 
Dan.  Jconsol,  <  P.  console,  a  bracket ;  of  uncer- 
tain origin ;  perhaps 
ult.  <  L.  consolidare, 
make  solid:  seecoK- 
solidate.]  l.Jnarch., 
a  bracket  or  eorhel 
of  any  kind,  espe- 
cially in  the  classi- 
cal and  Renaissance 
styles;  anancon.  It  is 
a  projecting  feature,  hav- 
ing for  its  contour  gener- 
ally a  curve  of  contrary 
flexure,  and  is  often  em- 


Console. 
H6tel  d'Asserat,  Tou- 
louse, France. 


Console  serving  as  a  buttress.—  From 
the  dome  of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Mana 
della  Salute,  Venice. 


ployed  to  support  a  cornice,  bust,  vase,  or  the  like.  It  is 
frequently,  however,  used  merely  as  an  ornament,  as  on 
the  keystone  of  an  arch. 

2.  A  kind  of  platform  or  bracket  truss  hinged 
on  one  side  of  the  rear  end  of  the  bore  of  a 
breech-loading  gun,  to  support  the  breech-screw 
when  withdrawn  preparatory  to  loading.— 3. 
A  bracket  on  a  wall,  for  supporting  machinery 
of  any  kind,  as  a  hydraulic  motor.  E.  S.  Knight. 
consoler  (kpn-s6'16r),  n.  One  who  consoles,  or 
gives  consolation  or  comfort. 

Folding  together,  with  the  all-tender  might 
Of  his  gi'eat  love,  the  dai-k  hands  and  the  white, 
Stands  the  Consoler,  soothing  every  pain. 

Whiltier,  On  a  Prayer-BooK. 

console-table  (kon's61-ta"bl),  n.  1.  A  table 
which,  instead  of  straight  or  nearly  straight 
legs,  has  consoles  or  legs  so  curved  as  to_  re- 
semble them,  and  is  therefore  usually  set  against 
the  wall,  from  which  it  appears  to  project  as  a 
sort  of  bracket. —  2.   More  rarely,  a  table  m 
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which  the  top  projects  far  lieyond  the  legs,  and 
seems  to  be  supported  by  small  consoles  which 
spring  from  them. 

consolldat  (kon-sol'i-da.),  n.  [LIi.  ML.,  <  L. 
consoUdare,  make  solid :  see  consolidate,  v.,  and 
oonsound.]  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  com- 
frey  and  other  plants.     See  consound. 

consolidant  (kon-sol'i-dant),  a.  and  m.  [=  F. 
eonsoUdant,  <  li!  consoUdan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  consoU- 
dare, consolidate:  see  consolidate,  «.]  I.  a. 
Tending  to  consolidate  or  make  firm:  specifi- 
cally, in  med.,  having  the  property  of  uniting 
wounds  or  forming  new  flesh.    [Eare.] 

II.  n.  A  medicine  given  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  wounds  or  strengthening  cica- 
trices. 

consolidate  (kgn-sol'i-dat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
consolidated,  ppr.  consolidating.  [<  L.  consoli- 
datus,  pp.  of  consoUdare  (>  F.  consolider  (>  D. 
eonsolideren  =  Gr.  eonsoUdiren  =  Dan.  Jconsoli- 
dere),  OF.  consoder  =  Pr.  eonsoldar,  consolidar 
=  Sp.  Pg.  consolidar  =  It.  consoUdare),  make  firm 
or  solid,  condense,  <  com-,  together,  +  solidare, 
make  solid,  <  solidus,  solid :  see  solid.^    I.  trans. 

1.  To  make  solid  or  firm;  unite,  compress,  or 
pack  together  and  form  into  a  more  compact 
mass, body,  or  system;  make  dense  or  coherent. 

He  fixed  and  consolidated  the  earth  above  the  waters. 
T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

It's  [a  cistern's]  Wall  is  of  no  better  a  material  than 
Oravel  and  small  Pebles,  but  consolidated  with  so  strong 
and  tenacious  a  cement,  that  it  seems  to  be  all  one  entire 
vessel  of  Rock.      Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  51. 

2.  To  bring  together  and  unite  firmly  into  one 
mass  or  body;  cause  to  cohere  or  cleave  to- 
gether :  as,  to  consolidate  the  forces  of  an  army, 
or  materials  into  a  compound  body. 

A  large  number  of  companies  were  formed,  which  were 
subsequently  coTisolidated  into  .  .  .  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
pany. New  York  Tribune,  March  1, 1888. 

Spain  thought  it  not  for  her  interest  that  the  American 
states  should  consolidate  their  union. 

BaTwroft,  Hist.  Const.,  I.  74. 

Used  specifically — (a)  in  surff.,  of  uniting  the  parts  of  a 
broken  bone  or  the  lips  of  a  wound  by  means  of  applica- 
tions [now  rai'e] ;  (b)  in  legislation,  of  combining  two  or 
more  acts  into  one ;  (c)  in  law,  of  combining  two  or  more 
actions,  corporations,  or  benefices  into  one ;  (d)  in  finance, 
of  uniting  different  sources  of  public  revenue  into  a  single 
fund,  or  different  evidences  of  public  debt  into  a  single 
class  (see  consolidated).  =Syn.  To  combine,  compact,  con- 
dense, compress. 

II.  intrans.  To  grow  firm  and  compact ;  coa- 
lesce and  become  solid :  as,  moist  clay  consoli- 
dates by  drying. 

HiuiB  and  ulcers  of  the  head  require  it  [desiccation]  not ; 
but  contrariwise  dryness  maketh  them  more  apt  to  con- 
solidate. Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  786. 

consolidate  (kgn-sol'i-dat),  a.  [<  L.  consoli- 
datus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Formed  into  a  solid 
mass  or  system.     [Poetical.] 

AU  experience  past  became 
Consolidate  in  mind  and  frame. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

consolidated  (kon-sol'i-da-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
consoUdate,  v.']  "1.  Made  solid,  hard,  or  com- 
pact; united. 

It  was  during  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  in  David's  time, 
that  they  passed  from  the  state  of  separate  tribes  into  the 
state  of  a  consolidated  ruling  nation. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  451. 

2.  In  lot.,  same  as  adnate. —  3.  See  extract, 
a,nd.consoUdationloeomotive,TULdeiconsoUdation. 

The  locomotive  was  one  of  the  heaviest  kind,  known  as 
a  consolidated  engine,  having  four  drive-wheels  on  a  side, 
and  weighing  106,000  poiuids.     Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  3. 

Consolidated  bonds.  See  fiondi.— Consolidated  funds, 

in  Eng.  hist. :  (a)  The  revenue  or  income  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  formerly  collected  and  considered  as  separate 
funds,  according  as  they  were  derived  from  taxation,  crown 
lands,  etc.,  but  by  statutes  of  Parliament,  especially  one 
of  1816,  united  or  consolidated  into  one,  and  charged  first 
with  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  the  civil  list,  and 
then  with  the  other  expenses  of  the  kingdom,  (b)  Con- 
solidated annuities.  See  consols,  (c)  Consolidated  threes. 
See  consols. 
consolidation  (kon-sol-i-da'shgn),  n.  [=  F. 
consoUdaUon  =  Pf.  consolidacio:=  Sp.  consolida- 
cion  =  Pg.  consolidagSo  =  It.  eonsoUdaeione,  < 
LL.  consolidaUo{n-),  <  L.  consoUdare,  pp.  con- 
solidatus,  make  firm,  consolidate:  see  consoli- 
date, v.]  1.  The  act  of  making  or  the  process 
of  becoming  solid,  firm,  or  stable ;  the  act  of 
forming  into  a  more  firm  or  compact  mass, 
body,  or  system. 

The  consolidation  of  the  marble  did  not  fall  out  at  ran- 
dom.   Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

There  was  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  originated  in  the 
apprehension  that  it  would  lead  tn  the  consolidation  of 
all  power  in  the  government  of  the-United  States ;  —  not- 
withstanding the  defeat  of  the  national  party  in  the  con- 
vention. Calhoun,  Works,  I.  247. 
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The  lung  has  been  rendered  soliil  .  .  .  by  pneumonic 
consolidation.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  933. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  together  and  uniting 
several  particulars,  details,  or  parts  into  one 
body  or  whole. 

The  gi'adual  establishment  of  law  by  the  consolidation 
of  custom  is  the  formation  of  something  fixed  in  the  midst 
of  things  that  are  changing.  if.  Spencer. 

3t.  The  act  of  confirming  or  ratifying;  con- 
firmation; ratification. 

He  first  offered  a  league  to  Henry  VII.,  and  for  consoli- 
dation thereof  his  daughter  Margaret. 

Lord  Herbert,  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  11. 

4.  In  civil  law,  the  uniting  of  the  possession  or 
profit  of  land  with  the  property. —  5.  In  Scots 
feudal  law,  the  reunion  of  the  property  with 
the  superiority,  after  they  have  been  feudally 
disjoined. — 6.  In  iot.,  same  as  adnation con- 
solidation acts,  the  name  given  to  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  which  embody  such  clauses  as  are  common  to 
all  the  particular  acts  affecting  any  class  of  undertakings, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  repeating  these  clauses 
in  each  individual  act.  Thus,  there  are  the  Railways 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  the  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  etc.— Con- 
solidation lo«omotive,  a  type  of  locomotive  for  draw- 
ing heavy  freight-trains :  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
first  one,  made  in  1866  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad.  It 
had  cylinders  20"  x  24",  tour  pairs  of  48"  diameter  driving- 
wheels,  and  its  weight  was  90,000  pounds,  of  which  all  but 
10,000  was  on  the  di-iving- wheels.  E.  H.  Knight.— Coa- 
solidation  (or  consolidating)  of  actions,  tifie  merging 
of  two  or  more  actions  together  by  a  court  or  a  judge. 
This  is  done  for  economy  of  time  and  expense  wlien  two 
or  more  actions  are  brought  by  the  same  plaintiff,  at  the 
same  time,  against  the  same  defendant,  for  causes  of  ac- 
tion which  might  have  been  joined  in  the  same  action. 

consolidationist  (kgn-sol-i-da'shgn-ist),  n.  [< 
consolidation  +  -ist.}  One  who  favors  consoli- 
dation, as  of  the  parts  of  an  empire  or  a  politi- 
cal system. 

consolidative  (kgn-sol'i-da-tiv),  a.  [<  consoli- 
date +  -we.]  Tending  to  "consolidate ;  specifi- 
cally, in  med.,  tending  to  heal  wounds. 

consolidator  (kgn-sol'i-da-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  con- 
soUdator,  <  L.  consoUdare,  pp.  consolidatus, 
make  firm :  see  consolidate,  v.']  1 .  One  who  or 
that  which  consolidates.  Atlienwum. —  2.  Spe- 
cifically, in  pottery -maMng,  an  assemblage  of 
strainers  for  straining  slip. 

consolidature  (kgn-sol'i-da-tlir),  n.  [<  consoU- 
date +  -ure.2    Same  as  consolidation.    Bailey. 

consols  (kon'solz  or  kgn-solz'),  n.  pi.  [Contr. 
of  consolidated  annuities.']  Government  securi- 
ties of  Great  Britain,  including  a  large  part  of 
the  public  debt,  the  full  name  of  which  is  "the 
three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities."  The 
consols  originated  in  the  consolidation  of  a  great  variety 
of  public  securities,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  annuities,  into 
a  single  stock  and  at  a  uniform  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  under 
an  act  of  Parliament  of  1751,  the  name  being  retained  for 
all  securities  of  the  same  form  since  issued.  The  princi- 
pal is  payable  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government. 
They  are  also  called  "  consolidated-  threes,"  and  other 
nearly  related  stocks  of  smaller,amount  are  known  as  "re- 
duced threes"  and  "  new  threes." 

A  further  economy  and  actual  profit  would  be  effected 
if  the  "clearing"  were  made,  as  among  the  Scotch  banks, 
by  transfers  of  consols.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  29. 

consommS  (kon-so-ma'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  consum- 
mate, perfect,  pp.  of  consommer,  <  L.  consum- 
mare,  make  perfect :  see  consummate,  v.  The 
F.  verb  is  partly  confused  with  consumer,  <  L. 
consumere,  consume :  see  consume.']  A  strong, 
clear  soup,  containing  the  nutritive  proper- 
ties of  the  meat,  extracted  by  long  and  slow 
cooking. 

consonance  (kon '  so  -  nans),  n.  [=  F.  conso- 
nance, consonnanee,  O'F.  consonance,  consonnance, 
also  consonancie,  consonnande  (>B.  consonancy), 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  consonancia  =  It.  consonanza,  <  L. 
oonsonantia,  <  consonan{t-)s,  ppr.,  agreeing  in 
sound:  see  consonant  &-aii -ance.]  1.  Accord 
or  agreement  of  sounds;  specifically,  in  music, 
a  simultaneous  combination  of  two  tones  that 
is,  by  itself,  both  agreeable  and  final  in  effect. 
The  perfect  consonances  are  the  unison,  the  octave,  the 
fifth,  and  the  fourth ;  the  imperfect  are  the  major  and 
minor  thirds  and  the  major  and  minor  sixths.  The  effect 
of  consonances  is  due  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  vibration-numbers  of  their  constituent  tones. 
Thus,  the  ratio  of  the  unison  is  | ;  of  the  octave,  f ;  of  the 
fifth,  8;  of  the  fourth,  J;  of  the  major  sixth,  J;  of  the 
major  third,  |;  of  the  minor  third,  %;  of  the  minor  sixth, 
|.    Also  called  concord. 

The  two  principal  consonances  that  most  ravish  the  ear 
are,  by  the  consent  of  all  nature,  the  fifth  and  the  octave. 

Sir  B.  Wotton. 

The  cases  .  .  .  where  the  prime  of  one  compound  tone 
coincides  with  one  of  the  partials  of  the  other,  may  be 
termed  absolute  consonances. 

Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone  (trans.),  II.  284. 

2.  A  state  of  agreement  or  accordance ;  con- 
gruity;  harmony;  consistency:  as,  the  conso- 
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nance  of  opinions  among  judges ;  the  consonance 
of  a  ritual  to  the  Scriptures. 

Winds  and  waters  flow'd 
In  consonance.  Thomson,  Spring,  1.  271. 

3.  The  sympathetic  vibration  of  a  sonorous 
body,  as  a  piano-string,  when  another  of  the 
same  pitch  is  sounded  near  it. 
consonancy  (kon'so-nan-si),  n.  [<  OF.  con- 
sonancie, consonnande,  var.  of  consonance,  etc. : 
see  consonance.]    Same  as  consonance. 

A  girl  of  fifteen,  one  bred  up  i'  the  court. 
That  by  all  consonancy  of  reason  is  like 
To  cross  your  estate. 

Middletoti,  Anything  tor  a  Quiet  Life,  i.  1. 

consonant  (kon'so-nant),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  F. 
consonant,  consorinant,  OF.  consonant,  conson- 
nant,  consunant  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  consonante,<.  L.  con- 
sonan(t-)s,  sounding  together,  agreeing.  11.  n. 
=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  konsonant  =  (j.  consonant  =  Sp. 
It.  consonante  =  Pg.  consoante  (of.  F.  consonne, 

<  L.  consona,  f  em.  of  consonus :  see  eonsonous), 

<  L.  consonan{t-)s  (sc.  littera,  letter),  a  conso- 
nant, a  letter  sounding  togetherwith  a  vowel,  or 
heard  only  in  connection  with  a  vowel  (an  im- 
perfect description)  ;  ppr.  of  consonare,  pp.  coti- 
sonatus,  sound  together,  agree,  <  com-,  together, 
-1-  sonare,  sound:  see  sound",  sonant,  and  cf. 
assonant,  dissonant,  resonant.]  I.  a.  1.  Sound- 
ing together ;  agreeing  in  sound ;  specifically, 
in  miisic,  having  an  agreeable  and  complete  or 
final  effect :  said  of  a  combination  of  sounds. 

In  order  that  a  chord  produced  by  three  or  more  notes 
may  be  consonant,  it  is  necessary  that  the  different  notes 
that  compose  it  bear,  in  respect  of  the  number  per  second 
of  their  vibrations,  simple  ratios,  not  only  to  the  funda- 
mental note  but  also  to  each  other. 

Blasema,  Theory  of  Sound,  p.  101. 

2.  Having  or  emitting  like  sounds.     [Rare.] 

Our  bards  .  .  .  hold  Agnominations  and  enforcing  of 
consonant  Words  or  Syllables  one  upon  the  other  to  be 
the  greatest  Elegance.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  40. 

3.  Harmonious;  agreeing;  congruous;  con- 
sistent: followed  generally  by  to,  sometimes 
by  with :  as,  this  rule  is  consonant  to  Scripture 
and  reason. 

To  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  all  men  it  is  consonant  for 
the  affirmative  or  active  to  affect  more  than  the  negative 
or  privative.       Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  226. 

He  was  consonant  with  himself  to  the  last. 

Goldsmith,  Bolingbroke. 

Negotiation,  however,  was  more  consonant  to  his  habit- 
ual policy.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

4.  [Attrib.  use  of  notm.]  Consisting  of  or  re- 
lating to  consonants ;  consonantal. 

No  Russian  whose  dissonant  consonant  name 
Almost  shatters  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  tame. 

Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 

Consonant  chord  or  liarmony,  a  chord  or  harmony  con- 
taining only  consonances.  Also  called  concordwnt  chord 
or  harmony. — Consonant  interval.  &g&  consonance,  1. 
—  Consonant  terms,  in  logic,  terms  which  can  be  pred- 
icated of  the  same  subject. 

II.  n.  An  alphabetic  element  other  than  a 
vowel ;  one  of  the  closer,  less  resonant  and  con- 
tinuable,  of  the  sounds  making  up  a  spoken 
alphabet;  an  articulate  utterance  which  is  com- 
bined, to  form  a  syllable,  with  another  opener 
utterance  called  a  vowel,  consonants  are  the  closer, 
and  vowels  the  opener,  of  the  sounds  tliat  make  up  the 
alphabetic  scale  or  system  of  a  language.  But  there  is 
no  absolute  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  classes ; 
and  the  openest  of  the  consonants  may  be  and  are  used  as 
vowels  also.  Thus,  the  same  2-sound  is  consonant  in  ap- 
ply, and  vowel  in  apple ;  n  is  conson'ant  in  burned,  but 
vowel  in  burden;  and  in  some  languages,  as  Sanskrit  and 
Polish,  r  is  much  used  as  a  vowel.  On  the  other  hand, 
y  and  w  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  ee  and 
00.  Such  consonants,  as  standing  near  the  boundary  be- 
tween consonant  and  vowel,  are  often  called  semi-vowels 
(also  liquids).  According  to  their  degree  of  closeness,  con- 
sonants are  divided  into  mutes  (ov  stops,  or  checks,  or  ex- 
plosives), as  6  and  p,  which  involve  a  complete  cutting  oflf 
of  the  passage  of  the  breath  ;  fricatives  (spirants  and  sibi- 
lants, etc.),  as  th  and  dh  (th),  /  and  v,  s  and  z,  in  which  a 
rustling  or  friction  of  the  breath  through  a  nearly  closed 
position  of  the  organs  is  the  conspicuous  element ;  nasals, 
as  n,  m,  and  ng,  accompanied  with  admission  of  the  in- 
tonated breath  to  the  nose  and  its  resonance  there ;  and 
semi-vowel  or  liquid  sounds,  as  already  illustrated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  organs  used  in  producing  them,  they  are 
divided  into  labials,  made  with  the  lips,  as  p,  b,  f,  v,  m  ; 
dentals  or  Unguals,  made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  or 
near  the  teeth,  as  t,  d,  th,  dh  (TH),  n;  palatals  or  guttur- 
als, made  with  the  back  of  the  tongue,  as  k,  g,  n£f ;  and 
some  languages  have  various  other  classes.  Then,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  made  with  simple  breath,  or  with  breath 
vocalized  or  made  sonant  in  the  larynx,  they  are  divided 
into  surd  or  breathed,  as  i?,  f ,  /,  s,  etc. ,  and  sonant  or  voiced 
or  vocal,  as  b,  d,  v,  z,  etc.  (sometimes  wrongly  distinguished 
as  hard  and  soft,  as  strong  and  weak,  as  sharp  and^f, 
and  so  on).  See  these  various  terms,  and  syllable. 
consonantal  (kon'so-nan-tal),  a.  [<  consonant 
+  -al.]  Kelating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
sonant ;  marked  by  consonant  sounds. 

Often  the  ring  of  his  [Browning's]  verse  is  sonorous,  and 
overcomes  the  jagged  consonantal  diction  with  stirring 
lyrical  effect.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  302. 
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consonantic  (kon-so-nan'tik),  a.  [<  consonant 
+  -ic]     Consonantal.     [Rare.] 

Consonantic  bases,  or,  of  the  vocalic,  those  which  end 
in  It  (y),  a  vowel  of  a  decided  conso}iantic  quality,  are  most 
apt  to  preserve  tlie  inflections  in  their  unaltered  form. 

Chambers's  JSTKyc. 

The  language  [Chilian]  evinces  some  tendency  towards 
nasalization  of  the  consonantic  elements.    Science,  III.  550. 

consonantism  (kon'so-nan-tizm),  n.  [<  conso- 
nant +  -ism.']  The  consonantal  sounds  "of  a 
language  collectively  considered,  or  their  spe- 
cial character  ;  pronunciation  or  phonology  of 
consonants. 

In  treating  of  the  vocalism,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
early  empire  is  made  the  starting-point,  the  deviations  of 
earlier  and  later  periods  being  noted.  The  same  is  true 
of  consonantism.  Amer,  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  247. 

consonantly  (kon'so-nant-li),  adi).  Harmoni- 
ously; in  agreement ;  consistently. 

This  as  consonantly  it  preacheth,  teacheth,  aud  deliver- 
eth,  as  if  but  one  tongue  did  speak  for  all.  Hooker. 

consonantness  (kon'so-nant-nes),  n.  Harmo- 
niousness  ;  agreeableness ;  consistency. 

consonating  (kon'so-na-ting),  a.  [Ppr.  of 
*consonate,  assumed  from  consonant,  q.  v.] 
Sounding  together  with  another  sounding  body ; 
responding  sympathetically  to  the  vibrations 
of  another  sounding  body  of  the  same  pitch. — 
Consonating  cavities,  cavities  resounding  to  certain 
notes  originating  outside  of  them. 

consonous  (kon'so-nus),  a.  [<  L.  consonus, 
sounding  together,  agreeing,  <  com-,  together, 
-I-  sonare,  sound,  sonns,  a  sound :  see  sound^.'] 
Agreeing  in  soimd ;  symphonious.     [Rare.] 

consopiatet  (kon-so'pi-at),  V.  t.  An  improper 
form  of  consopite. 

consopiafiont  (kon-so-pi-a'shgn),  n.  [<  conso- 
piate.2    A  lulling  asleep. 

One  of  his  lordship's  maxima  is  that  a  total  abstinence 
from  intemperance  ...  is  no  more  philosophy  than  a  to- 
tal consopiation  of  the  senses  is  repose.     Pope,  To  Digby. 

consopitet,  v.  t.  [<  L.  consopitus,  pp.  of  conso- 
p«re,  lull  to  sleep,  <  com-  +  sopire,  sleep,  <  so- 
flor,  a  deep  sleep :  see  sopor.]  To  compose ; 
lull  to  sleep. 

By  the  same  degree  that  the  higher  powers  are  invigo- 
rated, the  lower  are  consopited  and  abated. 

Qlanmlle,  Pre-existence  of  Souls. 

consopitet,  a.  [<  L.  consopitus,  pp. :  see  the 
verb.]     Calm;  composed;  lulled. 

Its  clamorous  tongue  thus  being  consopite. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  iii.  43. 

con  sordini  (kon  s6r-de'ne).  [It.,  with  the 
mutes  or  dampers :  con,  <  L.  cum,  with ;  sor- 
dini, pi.  of  sordino,  mute,  damper,  low-sound- 
ing pipe,  <  sordo,  deaf,  <  L.  siirdus,  deaf :  see 
com-  and  surd.]  In  music,  a  direction  to  per- 
form a  passage,  if  on  the  pianoforte,  with  the 
soft  pedal  held  down,  aud  if  on  the  violin  and 
brass  instruments,  with  the  mute  on.  It  is 
sometimes  abbreviated  C.  S. 

consort!  (kon'sdrt),  n.  [=  P.  consort,  m.,  as- 
sociate, consort  (usually  in  pi.  consorts,  associ- 
ates, husband  and  wife),  OF.  consort,  m.,  con- 
sorte,  f.,  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  consorte,  <  L.  consors  (con- 
sort-), a  partner,  brother  or  sister,  ML.  a  neigh- 
bor, a  wife,  lit.  sharing  property  with,  <  com-, 
together,  -t-  sors  (sort-),  a  lot :  see  sort.  Cf .  as- 
sort, and  see  consort^,  consort^.  ]  1 .  A  compan- 
ion ;  a  partner ;  an  intimate  associate ;  particu- 
larly, a  vrife  or  a  husband;  a  spouse. 

These  were  great  companions  and  consorts  together, 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  66. 

My  worthy  CoTisort  Mr.  E.ingrose  commends  most  the 

Guiaquil  Nut.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  60. 

Wise,  just,  moderate,  admirably  pure  of  life,  the  friend 
of  peace  and  of  all  peaceful  arts,  the  consort  of  the  queen 
has  passed  from  this  troubled  sphere  to  that  serene  one 
where  justice  and  peace  reign  eternal.  Thackeray. 

The  snow-white  gander,  invariably  accompanied  by  his 
darker  consort. 

Darwin,  Voyage  Round  the  World,  ix.  200. 

2.  Naut.,  a  vessel  keeping  company  with  an- 
other, or  one  of  a  number  of  vessels  sailing  in 
conjunction. 

"We  met  with  many  of  the  Queenes  ships,  our  owne  con- 
sort and  divers  others. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1. 105. 
Prince  consort,  a  prince  who  is  the  husband  of  a  queen 
regnant,  but  has  himself  no  royal  authority. — Queen  con- 
sort, the  wife  of  a  king,  as  distinguished  from  a  queen  reg- 
nant, who  rules  in  person,  and  a  queen  dowager,  the  widow 
of  a  king, 
consort^  (kon-s6rt'),  D.  [<.  consort^,  n.  Ci.  con- 
sort^.] I.  intran.^.  To  associate;  unite  in  com- 
pany; keep  company;  be  in  harmony:  followed 
by  with. 

Waller  does  not  seem  to  have  consorted  with  any  of  the 
poets  of  his  own  youth. 

E.  Gosse,  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,  p.  50. 
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The  famous  sepulchral  church  [of  Bourg]  .  .  .  lies  at  a 
fortunate  distance  from  the  town,  which,  though  inoffen- 
sive, is  of  too  common  a  stamp  to  consort  vMh  such  a 
treasure.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  242. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  join;  marry;  espouse. 
He,  with  his  consorted  Eve, 
The  story  heard  attentive.    Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  50, 

2.  To  xmite  in  company;  associate:  followed 
by  with. 

What  citizen  is  that  you  were  consorted  with? 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 
Consort  me  quickly  vjith  the  dead  ! 

M.  Roydon  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  283). 
He  begins  to  coTisort  himself  with  men. 

Locke,  Education. 

3.  To  unite  in  symphony  or  harmony. 

Consort  both  heart  and  lute,  and  twist  a  song 
Pleasant  and  long.  G.  Herbert,  Easter. 

4.  To  accompany. 

Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  gi-ace ! 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1. 

And  they 
Consorted  other  deities,  replete  with  passions. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  viii.  385. 

[In  all  its  transitive  senses  rar^or  obsolete.] 
consort^t,  m.  [<  OP.  consorte,  {.,  a  company, 
var.  of  OP.  consorce,  f.,  <-ML.  consortia,  t. ;  cf. 
Sp.  Pg.  consorcio  =  It.  consorzio,  m.,  <  L.  coti- 
sortium,  neut.,  fellowship,  society,  community 
of  goods,  <  consor{t-)s,  a  partner :  see  consorf^ 
(with  which  consort^  is  partly  confused),  and 
cf.  consortium,  consortion.  See  also  consoi't^.] 
1.  An  assembly  or  company. 

Great  .  .  .  boats  which  divide  themselves  into  divers 
companies,  five  or  six  boats  in  a  consort. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  478. 
In  one  consort  there  sat 
Cruell  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Bespight, 
Disloyall  Treason,  and  hart-burning  Hate. 
"  Spenser,  F.  Q,,  II.  vii.  22. 

Do  you  remember  me?  do  you  remember 
When  you  and  your  consort  travell'd  through  Hungary? 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii.  4. 

Specifically — 2.  A  company  of  musicians ;  an 
orchestra. 

My  music !  give  my  lord  a  taste  of  his  welcome.  [A  strain 
played  by  the  contort.]  Middleton,  Mad  World,  ii.  1. 

A  consort  of  roarers  for  music. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  Ind. 

3.  Concert;  concurrence;  agreement. 

I'll  lend  you  mirth,  sir, 
If  you  will  be  in  consort. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  2. 
Consort  of  viols.  SameascAes(o/mo;5(which  see,  under 
cAe«(l).— To  keep  OOnsortt,  to  keep  company. 

You,  that  will  keep  consort  with  such  fiddlers, 
Pragmatic  flies,  fools,  publicans,  and  moths. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  ii.  1. 

consort^t  (kon-sorf),  n.  A  former  spelling  of 
concert,  by  confusion  with  consort^. 

Ay  caroling  of  love  and  jollity. 

That  wonder  was  t6  heare  their  trim  consort. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  40. 

consortable  (kgn-s6r'ta-bl),  a.     [<  consort^  -t- 
-aile.]   Companionable;  conformable.   [Rare.] 
A  good  conscience  and  a  good  courtier  are  consortable. 
W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  p.  98. 

consortert  (kon-s6r't6r),  n.  One  who  consorts 
wioh  another;  a  companion;  an  associate.  Sp. 
Burnet. 

consortial  (kon-s6r'shal),  a.  [=  P.  oonsortial; 
as  consortium  -t-  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  con- 
sortium ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resulting  from  an 
association  or  union. 

The  remaining  600,000,000  [lire]  to  be  employed  in  with- 
drawing from  circulation  that  amount  of  the  consortial  or 
union  notes.  Fncyc.  Brit,  XIII.  466. 

consortionf  (kon-s6r'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  consor- 
tio{n-),  fellowsliip,  partnership,  <  consors  {con- 
sort-) :  see  consort^,  and  cf.  consort^.]  Fellow- 
ship; companionship. 

Be  critical  in  thy  consortion. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  9. 

consortism  (kon's8r-tizm),  n.  [<  consort^  + 
-ism.]  In  hiol.,  the  vital  association  or  union 
for  life  of  two  or  more  different  organisms,  as 
a  plant  and  an  animal,  each  being  dependent 
upon  the  other  in  its  physiological  activities ; 
symbiosis.  Consortism  is  a  kind  of  consortion  or  fel- 
lowship more  intimate  and  necessary  than  that  of  com- 
mensals or  inquilines,  and  differs  from  parasitism  in  that 
each  organism  needs  the  other  for  its  well-being.  See 
symbiosis. 

The  fungi  which  are  concerned  in  the  constitution  of 
lichens  maintain  with  the  algal  components  throughout 
life  relations  of  consortism.         Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  266. 

consortium  (kon-s6r'shi-um),  re.  [<  L.  consor- 
tium, fellowship :  see  consorf^.]  Fellowship ; 
association ;  union ;  coalition. 
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The  consortium,  of  the  banks  came  to  a  close  on  the  30th 
June  1881,  and  the  ' '  consortial "  notes  actually  current  art 
formed  into  a  direct  national  debt. 

Eni^c.  Brit.,  XIII.  4Sii. 

consortmentt  (kon-sdrt'ment),  n.     [<  consorii 

+  -ment.]    A  keeping  or  consorting  together- 

association  as  consorts.  ' 

The  rest  of  the  ships  shall  tacke  or  take  off  their  sailes 
in  such  sort  as  they  may  meete  and  come  together 
to  the  intent  to  keepe  the  consortnient  exactly  in  all  poynts' 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  2S»6! 
consortship  (kon's6rt-ship),  re.  [<  consort^  + 
-ship.]  1.  The  state  of  being  a  consort  or  con- 
sorts; partnership;  fellowship. 

Accordingly  articles  of  consortship  were  drawn  between 
the  said  captains  and  masters. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  3. 
But  to  return  to  our  Voyage  in  hand ;  when  both  our 
Ships  were  clean,  and  our  Water  filled.  Captain  Davis  ami 
Captain  Eaton  broke  off  Consortships. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  1, 129. 
2t.  An  association ;  a  company. 

Morton  thinking  himself  lawless,  aud  hearing  what  gain 
the  fishermen  made  of  trading  of  pieces,  powder  and  shot 
he,  as  head  of  this  consortship,  began  the  practice  of  the 
same  in  these  parts. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  138. 

consound  (kon' sound),  re.  [A  corruption  of  F. 
consoude  =  Pr.  consouda,  cossouda  =  Sp.  cons6- 
lida  =  Pg.  consolda  =  It.  consoUda,  <  LL.  ML. 
consoUda,  comf rey  (so  called  from  its  supposed 
healing  power),  <  L.  consoUdare,  make  sohd: 
see  consolidate.]  A  name  formerly  given  to 
several  plants,  as  the  comfrey,  the  daisy  {Bellii 
perennis),  the  bugle  (Ajuga  reptans),  and  the 
wild  larkspur  {Delphinium  ConsoUda). 

conspecies  (kon-spe'shfz),  n.  [NL.,  <  con-  + 
species.]  In  zooL,  a  subspecies  or  variety;  a 
climatic  or  geographical  race  belonging  to  the 
same  species  as  another ;  a  form  recognizably 
different  from  another,  yet  not  specifically  dis- 
tinct. 

Linnaeus  .  .  .  experienced  the  inadequacy  of  his  system 
to  deal  binomially  with  those  lesser  groups  than  species, 
commonly  called  varieties,  now  better  designated  as  con- 
species  or  subspecies.        Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  79. 

conspecific  (kon-spf-sif'ik),  a.  [<  conspecies  ; 
as  con-  -F  specific.]  Belonging  to  the  same  spe- 
cies ;  more  particularly,  having  the  character 
of  a  conspecies. 

conspectablet  (kon-spek'ta-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  as  if 
*conspectahilis,  <  conspectare,  see,  f  req.  of  L.  coii- 
spicere,  pp.  conspectus,  look  at:  see  con^spicu- 
ous.]    Easy  to  be  seen.    Bailey. 

conspectiont  (kon-spek'shon),  re.  [<  OF.  corh 
speetion,  <  LL.  "conspectio{n-),  <  L.  conspicere, 
pp.  conspectus,  look  ait:  aee  conspicuous.  Cf.  »i»- 
spection.]    A  beholding.     Cotgrave. 

conspectuityt  (kon-spek-tii'i-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  (cf. 
conspicuity)  <  L.  conspectus,'  a  view,  sight :  see 
conspectus.]  Sight;  view;  organ  of  sight;  eye. 
[Ludicrous.] 

What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean  out  of 
this  character?  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

conspectus  (kgn-spek'tus),  re.  [=  P.  conspect, 
a  general  view,  =  It.  conspetto,  look,  appear- 
ance, <  L.  conspectus,  a  view,  mental  view,  sur- 
vey, <  conspicere,  pp.  conspectus,  look  at:  see 
conspicuious,  and  cf .  prospectus,  prospect,  retro- 
sj^ect.]  1.  A  viewing  together;  a  comprehen- 
sive survey. —  2.  A  grouping  together  so  as  to 
be  readily  seen  at  one  time,  or  the  items  so 
grouped ;  a  digest  or  r6sum6  of  a  subject :  used 
chiefly  of  scientific  or  other  technical  treatises. 

A  conspectus  of  the  bad  spellings  which  are  common  is 
often  helpful  for  the  emendation  of  difficult  glosses. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  126. 

There  is  no  book  extant  in  any  language  which  gives  a 
conspectus  of  all  those  well-marked  and  widely-varying 
literary  forms  which  have  differentiated  themselves  in  the 
course  of  time.  S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  2. 

=Syn.  2.  Compendium,  Compend,  etc.  See  abridgment. 
consperse  (kgn-spers'),  a.  [<  L.  conspersus, 
pp.  of  conspergere,  sprinkle,  <  com-,  together,  + 
spargere,  sprinkle :  see  sparse,  and  cf.  asperse, 
disperse.]  Sprinkled ;  spotted.  Specifically,  in 
entom. :  (a)  Thickly  and  irregularly  strewn,  so  as  to  be 
crowded  in  some  places  and  scattered  in  others  :  as,  con- 
sperse dots  or  punctures,  (b)  Thickly  and  irregularly 
sprinkled  with  minute  colored  dots  :  said  of  a  surface. 
COnspersiont  (kgn-spfer'shon),  re.  [<  OP.  con- 
spersion,  consparsion,  <  Lf.  conspersio{n-),  <  !• 
conspergere,  sprinkle :  see  consperse.]  A  sprin- 
kling. 

The  conspersion  and  Avashing  the  door-posts  with  the 
blood  of  a  lamb  did  sacramentally  preserve  all  the  first- 
born  of  Goshep.         Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  1. 136- 

conspicablet,  a.  [<  LL.  conspicaUlis,  visible,  < 
L.  conspicari,  see,  descry,  <  conspicere,  look  at, 
see :  see  conspicuou^s.]  Evident ;  easy  to  he 
seen.     Ash. 
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conspicuity  (kon-spi-ku'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
'conspieuita(t-)s,  <  conspiemis,  conspiouous :  see 
conspicuous.}     1.  Conspiouousness.     [Rare.] 

How  inevitably  it  [modern  religion]  depresses  all  that 
is  sweet,  and  moaest,  and  unexacting  in  manners,  and 
forces  into  ctmspicuity  whatsoever  is  forward,  ungenerous, 
and  despotic.  H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  24, 

2t.  Brightness ;  luminosity. 

Midnight  may  vie  in  cons^ncuity  with  noon. 

GlanviUe,  Seep.  Sci. 

conspicuous  (kon-spik'n-us),  a.     [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
conspieuo,  <  L.  conspicuus,_  open  to  the  view, 
attracting  attention,  distinguished,  <  conspi- 
cere,  look  at,  see,  observe,  <  com-,  together,  + 
specere,  look,  see,  =  OHG.  spehon,  watch,  >  ult. 
E.  spy:  see  species,  spectacle,  spy,  etc.,  and  cf. 
perspicuous.']     1.  Open  to  the  view;  catching 
the  eye ;  easy  to  be  seen;  manifest. 
It  was  a  rocic 
Of  alabaster,  piled  up  to  the  clouds. 
Conspicuous  far.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  545. 

2.  Obvious  to  the  mind ;  readily  attracting  or 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention;  clearly  or 
extensively  known,  perceived,  or  understood ; 
striking. 

Even  now  it  remains  the  most  conspicuous  fact  about 
the  Christian  Church  that  the  name  of  the  world-state 
Rome  is  stamped  upon  the  largest  branch  of  it. 

J.  -R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Eeligion,  p.  181. 

Hence — 3.  Eminent;  notable;  distinguished: 
as,  a  man  of  conspicuous  talents;  a  woman  of 
conspicuous  virtues. 

The  liberal  education  of  youth  passed  almost  entirely  in- 
to their  [the  Jesuits']  hands,  and  was  conducted  by  them 
with  conspicuous  ability.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

=  Syn.  3.  Illustrious,  eminent,  celebrated,  remarkable, 
mai'iced,  notable. 

conspicuously  (kon-spik'u-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
conspicuous  manner,  (a)  Obviously ;  prominently ; 
in  a  manner  to  catch  the  eye  or  the  attention. 

Among  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain,  .  .  .  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes  stand  out  coTispicuously  above  all. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  30. 

(6)  Eminently ;  remarkably. 
conspicuousness  (kon-spik'u-us-nes),  re.  1. 
Openness  or  exposure  to  the  view ;  a  state  of 
being  clearly  visible. —  2.  The  property  of  be- 
ing clearly  discernible  by  the  mind ;  obvious- 
ness.— 3.  Eminence ;  celebrity;  renown. 

Their  writings  attract  more  readers  by  the  author's  con- 
spicuousness. Boyle,  Colours. 

conspiracy  (kon-spir'a-si),  n. ;  pi.  conspiracies 
(-siz).  [<  MB.  consplraeie,  <  OF.  conspiracie, 
conspiratie,  <  ML.  as  if  *conspiratia,  <  L.  wre- 
spirare,  pp.  conspiratus,  conspire :  see  conspire. 
Ct  conspiration.']  1.  A  combination  of  persons 
for  an  evil  purpose ;  an  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  to  commit  in  concert  some- 
thing reprehensible,  injurious,  or  illegal;  par- 
ticularly, a  combination  to  commit  treason,  or 
excite  sedition  or  insurrection ;  a  plot;  concert- 
ed treason,  in  legal  usage  a  conspiracy  is  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  persons,  by  some  concerted  action,  to 
accomplish  some  criminal  or  unlawful  pm'pose,  or  to  ac- 
complish some  purpose  not  in  itself  criminal  or  unlawful 
by  criminal  or  unlawful  means.  The  term  was  former- 
ly used  in  English  law  more  specifically  to  designate  an 
agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously to  indict,  or  procure  to  be  indicted,  an  innocent 
person  of  felony. 

They  were  more  than  forty  which  had  made  this  con- 
spiracy [to  kill  Paul].  Acts  xxlii.  18. 

I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspi7uey 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

It  is  evident  that  on  both  sides  they  began  with  a  league 
and  ended  with  a  conspiracy. 

Dryden,  Post,  to  Hist,  of  League. 

Hence  —  2.  Any  concurrence  in  action;  com- 
bination in  bringing  about  a  given  result. 

When  the  time  now  came  that  misery  was  ripe  for  him, 
there  was  a  conspiracy  in  all  heavenly  and  earthly  things 
...  to  lead  him  into  it.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

People  seem  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  impress  us  with 
their  individuality.    0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  18. 

=Syn.  1.  Intrigue,  cabal,  machination. 
conspirant  (kon-spir'ant),  a.  [<  P.  conspirant 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It" conspirante,  <  L.  conspiran{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  conspirare,  conspire:  see  conspire.] 
Conspiring;  plotting;  engaging  in  a  conspiracy 
or  plot. 

Thou  art  a  traitor  .  .  . 
Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince. 

Shak,  Lear,  v.  3. 

conspiration  (kon-spi-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
spiradon,  -cioun,  <  OF.  corispiracion,  conspira- 
tion, F.  conspiration  =  Pr.  eospiratio  =  Sp.  con- 
spiracion  =  Pg.  conspiragSo  =  It.  conspirazione, 
>  L.  con^piratio(n-),  <  conspirare,  pp.  conspira- 
tus, conspire:  see  conspire.]  1.  Conspiracy. 
fRare.] 
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As  soon  as  it  was  day  certaine  Jews  made  a  conspiradon. 
*  J.  UdaLl,  On  Acts  xxiii. 

2.  Concurrence ;  mutual  tendency  in  action. 
[Rare.] 

Kebellion  is  to  be  punished  by  the  cons^w-attom  of  heaven 
and  earth,  as  it  is  hateful  and  contradictory  both  to  God 
and  man.  Jer.  Taiylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  63. 

In  our  natural  body  every  part  has  a  necessary  sympa- 
thy with  every  other,  and  all  together  form,  by  their  har- 
monious conspiration,  a  healthy  whole.    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

conspirator  (kgn-spir'a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  conspi- 
rateur  =  STj).  Pg.  coTispira'dor  =  It.  conspiratore, 

<  ML.  conspirator,  <  L.  conspirare,  pp.  conspi- 
ratus, conspire  :  see  conspire.]  One  who  con- 
spires or  engages  in  a  conspiracy  or  is  concern- 
ed in  a  plot ;  a  joint  plotter ;  specifically,  one 
who  conspires  with  others  to  commit  treason. 

Ahithophel  is  among  the  conspirators  with  Absalom. 

2  Sam.  XV.  31. 
Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirator; 
Thou  that  contriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord. 

Shak.,  IHen.  VL,  i.  3. 

COnspiratress  (kon-spir'a-tres),  «.  [<  conspira- 
tor +  -ess  ;  =  'P.'  conspiratrice,  etc.]  A  female 
conspirator.    E.  D. 

conspire  (kon-spir'),». ;  pret.  and  pp.  conspired, 
ppr.  conspiring.  [<  MB.  conspiren,  <  OF.  con- 
spirer,  F.  conspirer  =  Sp.  Pg.  conspirar  =  It. 
conspirare,  <  L.  conspirare,  blow  or  breathe  to- 
gether, accord,  agree,  combine,  plot,  conspire, 

<  com-,  together,  +  spirare,  blow,  breathe :  see 
spirit.  Cf.  aspire,  expire,  inspire,  perspire,  re- 
spire, transpire.]  I.  intrans.  1.  Literally,  to 
breathe  together  (with) ;  breathe  in  unison  or 
accord,  as  in  singing.  [Rare.]  [A  modern  use 
imitating  the  literal  Latin  sense.] 

The  angelic  choir 
In  strains  of  joy  before  unknown  conspire. 

Byrom,  Christmas  Hymn. 

I  dilate  and  conspire  with  the  morning  wind. 

Emerson,  Nature. 

2.  To  agree  by  oath,  covenant,  or  otherwise  to 
commit  a  reprehensible  or  illegal  act ;  engage 
in  a  conspiracy;  plot;  especially,  hatch  treason. 

Then,  when  they  were  accorded  from  the  fray. 
Against  that  Castles  Lord  they  gan  conspire. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  17. 

The  servants  of  Amon  conspired  against  him,  and  slew 
the  king  in  his  own  house.  2  Ki.  xxi.  23. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  concur  to  one  end ;  act  in 
unison ;  contribute  jointly  to  a  certain  result : 
as,  all  things  conspired  to  make  him  prosperous. 

All  the  world, 

I  think,  conspires  to  vex  me. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Elder  Brother,  iv.  1. 
The  very  elements,  though  each  be  meant 
The  minister  of  man,  to  serve  his  wants, 
Conspire  against  him.      Cowper,  The  Task,  ii.  139. 

Nature  is  made  to  conspire  with  spirit  to  emancipate  us. 
Emerson,  Nature,  p.  61. 

=S3aL  2.  To  intrigue.—  3.  To  combine,  concur,  unite,  co- 
operate. 

II.  trans.  To  plot;  plan;  devise;  contrive; 
scheme  for. 

I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve 

That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 

Of  damned  witchcraft.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  4. 

Wicked  men  conspire  their  hm't. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

conspirer  (kon-spir'er),  n.  One  who  conspires 
or  plots ;  a  conspirator. 

COnspiringly  (kon-spir'ing-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  conspiracy ;  by  conspiracy. 

con  spirito  (kon  spe'ri-to).  [It.,  with  spirit: 
con,  <  L.  cum,  with;  spirito,  <  L.  spiritus,  spirit : 
see  cum-  and  spirit.]  In  mtisic,  with  spirit ;  in 
a  spirited  manner. 

conspissatet  (kon-spis'at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  conspis- 
satus,  p.  a.,  pressed  together,  <  com-,  together, 
-I-  spissatus,  pp.  of  spissare,  thicken,  <  spissus, 
thick.]  To  thicken ;  make  thick  or  viscous ; 
ins 


For  that  which  doth  conspissate  active  is. 

Br.  H.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  14. 

conspissationt  (kon-spi-sa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
spissatio(n-),  a  thickening,  <  conspissatus,  thick- 
ened: see  conspissate.]  The  act  of  making 
thick  or  viscous ;  inspissation. 

COnspurcationt  (kon-sper-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
conspuroare,  pp.  conspurcatus,  defile,  <  com-  (in- 
tensive) +  spurcare,  defile.]  The  act  of  de- 
filing ;  defilement ;  pollution.    Bp.  Ball. 

constable  (kun'sta-bl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cunstable;  <  ME.  constable,  cunstabul,  contr.  of 
conestable,  cunestable,  <  OF.  conestable,  cunesta- 
ble,  connestable,  P.  connStable  =  Pr.  conestable  = 
Sp.  contestable  =  Pg.  condestable,  condestavel  = 
It.  conestabile,  conestabole,  contestaUle,  <  ML. 
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eonestabulus,  constabulus,  conestabulis,  constabi- 
lis,  comestabulus,  comestabilis,  comistabiiU,  a  con- 
stable (in  various  uses),  orig.  comes  stabuli,  lit. 
'  count  of  the  stable,'  master  of  the  horse :  L. 
comes,  a  follower,  etc. ;  stabuli,  gen.  of  stabu- 
lum,  a  stable:  see  count^  and  stable".]  1.  An 
officer  of  high  rank  in  several  of  the  medieval 
'  monarchies.  The  Lord  High  Constable  of  England  was 
the  seventh  officer  of  the  crown.  He  had  the  cai'e  of  the 
common  peace  in  deeds  of  arms  and  matters  of  war,  being 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  chivalry,  or  court  of  honor.  To 
this  officer,  and  to  the  earl  marshal,  belonged  the  cogni- 
zance of  contracts  touching  deeds  of  arms  without  the 
realm,  and  combats  and  blazonry  within  the  realm.  His 
power  was  so  great,  and  was  often  used  to  such  improper 
ends,  that  it  was  abridged  bytheisth  PddiardII.,and  was 
afterward  forfeited  in  the  person  of  Edward  Stafford,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  has  never 
been  granted  to  any  person  since  that  time,  except  on  a 
particular  occasion.  The  office  of  Lord  High  Constable 
of  Scotland  is  one  of  great  antiquity  and  dignity.  He  had 
formerly  the  command  of  the  king's  annies  while  in  the 
field,  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  He  was  likewise  judge 
of  all  crimes  or  offenses  committed  within  four  miles 
of  the  king's  person,  or  within  the  same  distance  of  the 
parliament  or  of  the  privy  council,  or  of  any  general  con- 
vention of  the  states  of  the  kingdom.  The  office  has 
been  hereditary  since  1314  in  the  family  of  Hay,  earls  of 
ErroU,  and  is  expressly  resei-ved  in  the  treaty  of  union. 
The  Constable  of  France  was  the  first  officer  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  ultimately  became  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  the  highest  judge  in  all  questions  of  chivalry 
and  honor.  This  office  was  suppressed  in  1627.  Napoleon 
reestablished  it  during  a  few  years,  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Louis  Bonaparte.  The  constable  of  a  castle  was  the  keeper 
or  governor  of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  king  or  a  great 
noble.  This  office  was  often  hereditary ;  thus,  there  were 
constables  or  hereditary  keepers  of  the  Tower,  of  Norman- 
dy, and  of  the  castles  of  Windsor,  Dover,  etc. 

The  constabill  of  gude  Dundfe, 
The  vanguard  led  before  them  all. 
Battle  of  Harlaw  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  186). 
The  Constables  of  France  repeatedly  shook  or  saved  the 
French  throne.    Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  139. 

2.  An  officer  chosen  to  aid  in  keeping  the  peace, 
and  to  serve  leg^l  process  in  eases  of  minor  im- 
portance. In  England  constables  of  hundreds,  or  high 
constables  (now  in  many  districts  called  chief  constables'), 
are  appointed  either  at  quarter-sessions  or  by  the  justices 
of  the  hundred  out  of  sessions ;  petty  constables,  or  eon- 
stables  of  mils  or  tithings,  are  annually  sworn  into  the  of- 
fice at  quarter-sessions  for  each  parish,  upon  presentment 
of  the  vesti-y,  and  are  subordinate  to  the  high  or  chief  con- 
stables. In  the  United  States  the  constable  is  an  official 
of  a  town  or  village,  elected  with  the  other  local  officers, 
or,  as  a  special  constable,  acting  under  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment. The  constable  was  formerly  of  much  more 
consequence  both  in  England  and  the  colonies,  being  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  parish  or  town. 

The  constable  was  formerly  the  chief  man  in  the  parish, 
for  then  the  parish  was  responsible  for  all  robberies  com- 
mitted within  its  limits  if  the  thieves  were  not  appre- 
hended. .  .  .  But  this  state  of  things  has  long  passed 
away ;  .  .  .  and  although  constables  are  in  some  few  in- 
stances still  appointed,  their  duties  are  almost  entirely 
performed  by  the  county  police.  And  it  was  provided  by 
an  Act  of  1872  that  for  the  future  no  parish  constable 
should  be  appointed  unless  the  County  Quarter  Session  or 
the  Vestry  should  determine  it  to  be  necessary. 

A.  Fonblanque,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  69. 

Chief  constable,  high  constable.  See  above,  2.— Par- 
ish constable,  in  Eng:land,  a  petty  constable  exercising 
his  functions  within  agiven  parish. — Special  constable, 
a  person  sworn  to  aid  the  constituted  authorities,  mili- 
tary or  civil,  in  maintaining  the  public  peace  on  occasions 
of  exigency,  as  to  quell  a  riot. — To  outrun  the  con- 
stable, (ft)  To  escape  from  the  subject  in  dispute  when 
one's  arguments  are  exhausted.  5.  Butler,  (b)  To  live  be- 
yond one's  means.  In  this  latter  sense  also  overrun  the 
constable.    [CoUoq.] 

"Harkee,  my  girl,  how  far  have  you  overrun  the  con^ 
stable?"  I  told  him  that  the  debt  amounted  to  eleven 
pounds,  besides  the  expence  of  the  writ. 

Smollett,  Koderick  Random,  xxiii. 

Poor  man  !  at  th'  election  he  threw,  t'other  day, 
All  his  victuals,  and  liquor,  and  money  away  ; 
And  some  people  think  with  such  haste  he  hegan. 
That  soon  he  the  constable  gi'eatly  outran. 

G.  Anstey,  New  Bath  Guide,  vii. 

constablery  (kun'sta-bl-ri), «. ;  pi.  constableries 
(-riz).  [<  ME.  consiabilrie,  <  OP.  constaUerie, 
conestablerie,  <  ML.  constabularia,  the  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  constable,  a  company  of  sol- 
diers, prop.  fern,  of  constabularius,  pertaining 
to  a  constable:  see  constabulary.]  1.  The  dis- 
trict in  charge  of  a  constable ;  specifically,  a 
ward  or  division  of  a  castle  under  the  care  of  a 
constable.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. — 2.  Same  as  con- 
stabulary.     [Rare  in  both  senses.] 

COnstableship  (kun'sta-bl-ship),  n.  [<  constable 
+  -ship.]    The  office  of  a  constable. 

constablesst,  n.  [<  OP.  conestablesse ;  as  con- 
stable +  -ess.]  A  female  constable ;  the  wife 
of  a  constable.     [Rare.] 

Dame  Hermengild,  constahlesse  of  that  place. 

Chav£er,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  441. 

constable'wick (kun' sta-bl-wik) ,n.  [< constable 
+  wick  as  in  bailiwick":  see  wick^.]  The  dis- 
trict to  which  a  constable's  power  is  limited. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.] 
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If  directed  to  the  constable  of  D.,  he  is  not  bound  to  exe- 
cute the  warrant  out  of  the  precincts  of  his  constablewick. 
Sir  3/.  Hale,  Pleas  of  Crown,  i. 

constablish  (kon-stab'lish),  i'.  t.  [<  coil-  + 
stablish.l     To   establish  along  with,   or  with 

reference  to,  another  or  others Constabllslied 

harmony,  in  Swedenborgiam^m,  the  harmonious  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  by  which  the  different  orders  o£  creation 
are  controlled. 

constabulary  (kon-stab'u-la-ri),  a.  and  ii.  [< 
ML.  eonstabularim,  pertaining  to  a  constable 
(fern,  constabularia,  the  oifice  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  constable,  a  company  of  soldiers),  <  consta- 
bulus,  a  constable :  see  constable.']  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  constables ;  consisting  of  constables ; 
involving  the  functions  of  constables :  as,  a  con- 
stabulary  force. 

The  police  consists  of  a  well  organised  constabulary 
force.  M'Cviloch,  Geog.  Diet.,  Ireland. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  constabularies  (-riz).  The  body  of 
constables  of  a  district,  as  a  town,  city,  or  coun- 
ty; a  body  or  class  of  officers  performing  the 
functions  of  constables :  as,  the  constabulary  of 
Ireland. 

constancet,  »•  [ME. :  see  constancy.']  .An  ob- 
solete form  of  constancy.     Chaucer. 

constancy  (kon'stan-si),  n.  [<  ME.  Constance,  < 
OF.  Constance,  P.  c6nstance=Pv.  Sp.  Pg.  oonstan- 
cia  =  It.  constanza,  costanga,  <  L.  constantia, 
steadiness,  fimaness,  unchaugeableness,  <  cotir- 
stan{1>-)s,  steady,  constant:  see  constant.]  1. 
Fixedness ;  a  standing  firm ;  hence,  immuta- 
bility ;  unalterable  continuance ;  a  permanent 
state. 

As  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December,  ice  in  June  ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Eevlewers. 
Every  increment  of  knowledge  goes  to  show  that  con- 
stancy is  an  essential  attribute  of  the  Divine  rule  :  an  un- 
varyingness  which  renders  the  eclipse  of  a  hundred  years 
hence  predicable  to  a  moment ! 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  53. 

2.  Fixedness  or  firmness  of  mind;  persevering 
resolution  ;  steady,  unshaken  determination ; 
particularly,  firmness  of  mind  under  sufferings, 
steadfastness  in  attachments,  perseverance  in 
enterprise,  or  stability  in  love  or  friendship. 

Obstinacy  in  a  bad  cause  is  but  constancy  in  a  good. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  ReUgio  Medici,  i.  25. 
Alas  I  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  ii. 

3t.  Certainty;  veracity;  reality. 

But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over  .  .  . 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images. 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,v.  1. 
=SyiL  1.  Permanence;  uniformity;  regularity. —  2.  In- 
dustry, Application,  etc.  (see  assiduity) ;  Faithfulness,  Fi- 
delity, etc.  (see  firmness),  steadfastness,  tenacity. 
constant  (kon'stant),  a.  and  n.     [<  F.  constant 
=  Sp.  Pg.  constdnte  =  It.  constants,  costante,  < 
L.  constan(t-)s,  steady,  firm,  constant,  ppr.  of 
constare,  stand  together,  stand  firm,  endure,  be 
established  or  settled,  <  com-,  together,  +  stare 
=  E.  stand.]     I.  a.  1.  Fixed;  not  varying;  un- 
changing ;  permanent ;  immutable ;  invariable. 
The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant,  in  nature  were  inconstancy. 

Cowley,  Inconstancy. 
It  is  a  law  of  psychological  mathematics  that  the  con- 
stant force  of  dulness  will  in  the  end  overcome  any  vary- 
ing force  resisting  it.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  134. 

Specifically —  2.  lo.nat.'h ist. ,  not  subject  to  vari- 
ation ;  not  varying  in  number,  form,  color,  ap- 
pearance, etc.,  in  the  species  or  group ;  always 
present:  as,  the  middle  stria  is  constant,  though 
the  lateral  ones  are  often  absent ;  the  reniform 
spot  is  constamt,  but  the  other  markings  are  sub- 
ject to  variation. — 3.  Continuing  for  a  long  or 
considerable  length  of  time ;  continual ;  endur- 
ing; lasting  in  or  retaining  a  state,  quality,  or 
attribute ;  incessant ;  ceaseless :  as,  constant 
change. 
My  constant  weary  pain. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  218. 

There  is  not  only  a  constant  motion  of  the  ice  from  the 
pole  outwards,  but  a  constant  downward  motion  as  layer 
by  layer  is  successively  formed  on  the  surface. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  221. 

4.  Regularly  recurring;  continually  renewed  or 
reiterated ;  continual ;  persistent :  as,  the  con- 
stant ticking  of  a  clock;  the  cowstore*  repetition 
of  a  word;  cowstan*  moans  or  complaints.  [Now 
used  only  with  nouns  of  action.] 

At  this  time  constant  E.umour  was  blown  abroad  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  that  the  Spaniards  were  coming  again 
against  England.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  383. 

5.  Fixed  or  firm  in  mind,  purpose,  or  principle ; 
not  easily  swayed ;  imshaken ;  steady ;  stable ; 
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firm  or  unchanging,  as  in  affection  or  duty; 
faithful;  true;  loyal;  trusty. 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me  : 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star 
Of  whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,iii.  1. 

The  constant  mind  all  outward  force  defied, 

By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in  vain  assail'd  by  pride. 

Crabbe,  'Works,  IV.  185. 

And  the  love 
I  told  beneath  the  evening  influence, 
Shall  be  as  ccmstant  as  its  gentle  star. 

N.  P.  Willis. 

6t.  Fixed  in  belief  or  determination ;  insistent ; 
positive. 
The  augurs  are  all  constant  I  am  meant. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  1. 

7+.  Fixed;  stable;  solid:  opposed  to ^witi. 

You  may  turn  these  two  fiuid  liquors  into  a  constant 
body.  Boyle,  Hist,  of  Firmness. 

8t.  Strong;  steady. 

Prithee,  do  not  turn  me  about ;  my  stomach  is  not  con- 
stant. Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

9t.  Consistent;  logical;  reasonable. 

I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are ;  make  the  trial  of  it  in 
any  constant  question.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2. 

lOf.  Indisputably  true  ;  evident. 

It  is  constant,  without  any  dispute,  that  if  they  had 
fallen  on  these  provinces  in  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
Charleroy,  iNeville,  Louvaiue,  &c.,  would  have  cost  them 
neither  time  nor  danger. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Works,  ii.  36  (Ord  MS.). 
=Syn.  1  and  3.  Steadfast,  stable,  unchanging,  unaltera- 
ble, invariable,  perpetual,  continual ;  resolute,  firm,  stanch, 
unshaken,  unwavering,  determined ;  persevering,  assidu- 
ous, unremitting ;  trusty. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  not  subject  to  change ; 
something  that  is  always  the  same  in  state 
or  operation,  or  that  continually  occurs  or  re- 
curs. 

Human  progress,  as  it  is  called,  is  always  a  mean  be- 
tween the  two  constants  of  innovation  and  conservatism, 
new  conceptions  of  truth  and  the  tried  wisdom  of  experi- 
ence. Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  44. 

Specifically — (a)  In  math.,  a  quantity  which  is  assumed 
to  be  invai'iable  throughout  a  given  discussion ;  in  the 
differential  calculus,  a  quantity  whose  value  remains  fixed 
while  others  vary  continuously.  Although  the  constants 
do  not  vary  by  the  variation  of  those  quantities  that  are  at 
first  considered  as  variables,  some  or  all  of  them  may  be 
conceived  to  vary  in  a  second  kind  of  change,  called  the 
variation  of  constants.  A  quantity  which  upon  one  sup- 
position would  remain  constant  becomes  variable  by  the 
introduction  of  another  supposition.  Thus,  taking  into 
account  the  earth's  attraction  only,  the  longitude  of  the 
moon's  node  is  constant,  but  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  planets  its  place  is  slowly  changed.  In  this  case  one  of 
the  constants  is  said  to  vary.  In  algebra  the  unknown  quan- 
tities are  considered  as  variables,  the  known  quantities  and 
coefiicients  as  constants,  (b)  In  physics,  a  numerical  quan- 
tity, fixed  under  uniform  conditions,  expressing  the  value 
of  one  of  the  physical  properties  of  a  certain  substance. 
Thus,  the  physical  constants  of  ice  are  the  values  of  its  spe- 
cific gravity,  melting-point,  coefficient  of  expansion,  index 
of  refraction,  electrical  conductivity,  etc.  Similarly,  in  the 
case  of  a  physical  instrument  a  constant  is  a  fixed  value 
depending  upon  its  dimensions,  etc.  Thus,  the  constant 
of  a  tangent  galvanometer  is  the  radius  of  its  coil  divided 
by  the  number  of  coils  into  6.28318+. 

The  strength  of  a  current  may  be  determined  in  "abso- 
lute "  units  by  the  aid  of  the  tangent  galvanometer  if  the 
constants  of  the  instrument  are  known. 

S.  P.  Thompsi^n,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  166. 

Arbitrary  constant.  See  arMtrarj/.— circular  con- 
stant. See  circular.— Constant  Of  aberration,  that  one 
constant  by  the  determination  of  which  the  aberration  is 
obtained  from  its  known  laws  at  any  given  time. —  Con- 
stant Of  Integration,  the  new  unknown  constant  which 
has  to  be  introduced  into  every  result  of  mathematical  in- 
tegration.—Constants  Of  color.  See  color,  1.— Gravi- 
tation constant,  the  absolute  modulus  of  gravitation, 
the  acceleration  per  unit  of  time  produced  by  the  gravi- 
tating attraction  of  a  unit  mass  at  the  unit  of  distance. 
The  gravitation  constant  is  about  0.0000000658  of  a  c.  g.  s. 
unit.—  Indeterminate  constant,  a  constant  the  value 
of  which  is  unsettled,  and  which  therefore  differs  frfcm  a 
variable  only  in  not  being  regarded  under  that  aspect. 

Constantia  (kon-stan'shia),  w.  A  -wine  (both 
red  and  white)  produced  in  the  district  around 
the  to'wn  of  Constantia  in  Cape  Colony,  South 
Airiea. 

Constantinopolitan(kou-stan'''ti-no-pol'i-tan), 
a.  and?s.  [^  LL.  ConstantinopoUtanus,  pertain- 
ing to  ConstantinopoUs,  <  Gr.  KomaravTivov  irSXig, 
Constantinople,  the  new  name  given  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantino  to  Byzantium, 
upon  transferring  thither  the  seat  of  empire  : 
KiMiaTavrivov,  gen.  of  KmiaTavrlvog  (<  L.  Constan- 
tinus,  Constantiue) ;  tt6'Xlq,  city.]  I.  a.  Relat- 
ing or  belonging  to  Constantinople,  the  present 
capital  of  Turkey,  or  to  its  inhabitants;  pro- 
duced in  or  derived  from  Constantinople. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Venetians,  whose  State  lay  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  whose  greatest  com- 
merce was  with  the  Orient,  should  be  influenced  by  the 
Constantinopolitan  civilization. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 
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Constantinopolitan  Council,  one  of  the  several  church 
councils  held  at  Constantinople.  The  most  famous  of 
these  are  three  general  or  ecumenical  councils,  namely- 
the  second  general  council,  under  Theodosius,  in  A.  h.  38i' 
which  condemned  Macedonianism,  authorized  the  creed 
commonly  called  the  Nicene,  and  gave  honorary  prece- 
dence to  the  see  of  Constantinople  next  after  that  of  Rome  • 
the  fifth  general  council,  under  Justinian,  in  653,  whicli 
condemned  the  Nestorian  writings  known  as  "the Three 
Chapters,"  and  the  Origenists ;  and  the  sixth  general  coun- 
cil, under  Constantine  Pogonatus,  680,  against  Monothe" 
litism,  celebrated  for  its  condemnation  of  Pope  HonoriuB. 
The  Itouian  Catholics  also  regard  as  ecumenical  the  eighth 
council,  held  in  869.  The  council  commonly  known  as  the 
Quinisext,  because  regarded  as  complementary  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  councils,  was  held  at  Constantinople  under  Jus- 
tinian II.  in  691,  in  the  truUus  or  domed  banqueting-hall 
of  the  palace,  from  which  it  was  also  called  the  I^ullan 
Council.  Its  canons  are  received  by  the  Greek  Church 
and  were  confirmed  by  the  second  Hicene  Council.  A 
council  held  at  Constantinople  under  Constantine  Copro- 
nymus  in  764,  favoring  the  Iconoclasts,  claimed  to  be 
ecumenical,  but  its  decrees  were  reversed  by  the  second 
Micene  Council  in  787.  See  council,  7. — ConstaJltlno- 
polltan  creed.  See  Nicene.— Constantlnopolltait  lit- 
urgy.   See  liturgy. 

II,  ».  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

COnS'tantly  (kon'stant-li),  adv.  In  a  constant 
manner,    (a)  Uniformly;  invariably,     (b)  ContinuaUy. 

(c)  Eirmly ;  steadfastly  ;  with  constancy. 

The  City  of  London  sticks  constantly  to  the  Parliament. 
Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi,  5o] 

(d)  Perseveringly ;  persistently. 

She  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was  even  so.    Acts  xii.  15. 
COnstantness  (kon'stant-nes),  n.    Constancy. 
Constant,  madam  !    I  will  not  say  for  constantness. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1, 

constat  (kon'stat),  n.  [L.,  it  appears,  it  is  es- 
tablished; 3d  pers.  sing.  pros.  ind.  act.  of  coii- 
stare,  be  established:  see  constant.]  In  Eng- 
land: (a)  A  certificate  given  by  the  auditors  of 
the  Exchequer  to  a  person  who  intends  to  plead 
or  move  for  a  discharge  of  anything  in  that 
court.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  certify  what  ap- 
pears upon  the  record  respecting  the  matter 
in  question.  (6)  An  exemplification  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  enrolment  of  letters  patent. 

constate  (kon-staf),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  constat- 
ed, ppr.  constating.  [<  F.  eonstater,  verify,  take 
down,  state,  <  L.  constatus,  pp.  of  constare, 
stand  together,  be  fixed,  be  certain:  see  con- 
stant and  constat.]  1.  To  verify;  prove. — 2. 
To  establish. 

A  corporation  has  all  the  capacities  for  engaging  in 
transactions  which  are  expressly  given  it  by  the  constat- 
ing instruments.  Bryce,  Ultra  Vives,  p.  41. 

constellate  (kon-stel'at  or  kon'ste-lat),  v.; 
pret.  and  pp.  constellated,  ppr.  constellaMng. 
[<  LL.  constellatus,  starred,  studded  with  stars, 
<  L.  com-,  together,  +  stellatus,  pp.  of  stellare, 
shine,  <  Stella,  a  star :  see  stor,  stellate.]  I.t 
intrans.  To  join  luster ;  shine  with  united  radi- 
ance or  one  general  light. 

The  several  things  which  engage  our  affections  .  .  . 
shine  forth  and  constellate  in  God.  Boyle, 

II.  trans.  It.  To  imite  (several  shining  bod- 
ies) in  one  illumination. 

A  knot  of  Lights  constellated  into 

A  radiant  Throne.    J.  Beawnumt,  Psyche,  i.  3. 

There  is  extant  in  the  Scripture,  to  them  who  know  how 

to  constellate  those  lights,  a  very  excellent  body  of  moral 

precepts.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  285. 

2.  To  form  into  or  furnish  with  constellations 
or  stars. 

The  constellated  heavens.  J.  Barlm. 

3.  To  place  in  a  constellation  or  mate  with 
stars. 

Thirteen  years  later,  he  [Herschel]  described  our  sua 
and  his  con«(eiZated. companions  as  surrounded"byflmag- 
nificent  collection  of  innumerable  stars." 

A.  M.  Gierke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  25. 

4.  To  group  in  or  as  if  in  a  constellation: 
as,  the  constellated  graces  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity. 

Your  Grace's  person  alone,  which  I  never  call  to  mind 
but  to  rank  it  amongst  ye  Heroines,  and  constellate  with 
the  Graces.  Evelyn,  To  the  Duchesse  of  Newcastle. 

constellation  (kon-ste-la'shon),  n.  [<  MB.  <m^ 
stellacion,  -cioun,  <  OF.  consiellacion,  F.  constel- 
lation =  Sp.  constelacion  =  Pg.  constellagSo =It. 
costellazione,  <  LL.  consteUaiio(n-),  a  eoUeetion 
of  stars,  <  constellatus,  set  with  stars:  see  con- 
stellate.]  1.  A  group  of  fixed  stars  to  which  a 
definite  name  has  been  given,  but  which  does 
not  form  a  part  of  another  named  group.  See 
asterism.  rorty-eight  constellations  are  mentioned  ra 
the  ancient  catalogue  of  Ptolemy,  the  majority  "'  ™'™ 
appear  to  date  from  2100  B.  c.  or  earlier.  They  are  d'"™" 
uted  as  follows  :  (1)  North  of  the  zodiac :  Ursa  Minor(t]re 
Little  Bear,  said  to  be  formed  by  Thales,  probably  from  tne 
Dragon's  wing),  Ursa  Major  (the  Great  Bear,  the  """("J 
the  Dipper),  Draco  (the  Dragon),  Cepheus,  Bootes  line 
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Bear-keeper  or  Plowman),  Corona  Borealis  (the  Northern 
Crown),  Hercules  (in  the  original  the  Man  Kneeling),  Lyra 
(the  Harp),  Cygnus  (the  Swan^  in  the  original  the  Bird),  Cas- 
siopeia (the  Lady  in  the  Chair),  Perseus,  Auriga  (the  Char- 
ioteer or  Wagoner),  Ophiuchus  or  Serpentarius  (the  Ser- 
pent-bearer), Serpens  (the  Serpent),  Sagitta  (the  Aitow), 
Aquila  et  Antinoiis  (the  Eagle  and  Antinoiis),  Delphinus 
(the  Dolphin),  Equulus  or  Equuleus  (the  Colt  or  the  Horse's 
Head),  Pegasus  or  Equus  (the  Horse),  Andromeda,  Trian- 
gulum Boreale  (the  Northern  Triangle).  (2)  In  the  zodiac  : 
Aries  (the  Ram),  Taurus  (the  Bull),  Gemini  (the  Twins), 
Cancer  (the  Crab),  Leo  (the  Lion),  Vii'go  (the  Virgin),  Libra 
(the  Balance),  Scorpius  or  Scorpio  (the  Scorpion),  Sagit- 
tarius (the  Archer),  Capricornus  (Capricorn,  or  the  Goat), 
Aquarius  (the  Water-bearer),  Pisces  (the  Fishes).  (3)  Soutii 
of  the  zodiac :  Cetus  (the  Whale),  Orion,  Eridanus  or  Fluvius 
(the  River  Po  or  the  River),  Lepus  (the  Hare),  Canis  Major 
(the  Great  Dog),  Canis  Minor  (the  Little  Dog),  Argo  Navia 
(the  Ship  Argo),  Hydra,  Crater  (the  Cup),  Corvus  (the  Crow 
or  Raven),  Centaurus  (the  Centaur),  Lupus  (the  Wolf),  Ara 
(the  Altar),  Corona  Australis  (the  Southern  Crown),  Piscis 
Australis  (the  Southern  Fish).  Coma  Berenices  (the  Hair 
of  Berenice)  is  an  ancient  asterisra,  which  was  not  reckoned 
as  a  constellation  by  Ptolemy.  Antinoiis,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  part  of  the  constellation  Aquila,  is  said  to 
have  been  made  a  separate  constellation  by  Firmicus  in 
the  fourth  century.  Crux  (the  Crozier  or  Southern  Cross) 
appears  to  be  mentioned  by  Dante.  The  navigators  of  the 
sixteenth  century  added  a  niunber  of  southern  Constella- 
tions. Twelve  of  these  appear  in  the  important  star-atlas 
of  Bayer  (A.  D.  1603),  namely :  Apus  (the  Bird  of  Para- 
dise), Chameleon,  Dorado  (the  Goldfish ;  or  Xiphias,  the 
Swordflsh),  Grus  (the  Crane),  Hydrus  (the  Watersnake), 
Indus  (the  Indian  Man),  Musca  or  Apis  (the  Fly  or  the 
Bee),  Pavo  (the  Peacock),  Phcenix,  Triangulum  Australe 
(the  Southern  Triangle),  the  Toucan  (also  called  Anser 
Americanus),  and  Volana  (the  Flying -fish).  Columba  (the 
Dove  of  Noah)  was  made  by  Petrus  Plancius  eai'ly  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Bartschius  In  1624  added  several  con- 
stellations, of  which  Camelopardalis  (the  Camelopard)  and 
Monoceros  (the  Unicorn)  are  retained  by  modern  astrono- 
mers. Hevelius  in  1690  added  Canes  Venatici  (the  Grey- 
hounds), Lacerta  (the  Lizard),  Leo  Minor  (the  Small  Lion), 
Lynx  (the  Lynx),  Scutum  Sobiescii  (the  Shield  of  Sobieski), 
Sextans  (the  Sextant),  and  Vulpecula  et  Anser  (the  Fox  and 
the  Goose).  Finally,  Xacaille  in  1762  added  Ahtlia  Pneii- 
matica  (the  Air-pump),  Caelum  (the  Graver),  Circinus  (the 
Compass),  Fornax  (the  Furnace),  Horologium  (the  Clock), 
Mons  Mens^  (the  Table-mountain),  Microscopium  (the 
Microscope),  Norma  (the  Quadrant),  Octans  (the  Octant), 
Equus  Pictorius  (the  Painter's  Easel),  Reticulum  (the  Net), 
Sculptor,  and  Telesoopium  (the  Telescope).  The  ancient 
constellation  Argo  was  broken  up  by  Lacaille  into  the 
Stern,  the  Keel,  the  Sail,  and  the  Mast.  There  are,  thus, 
eighty-five  constellations  now  recognized.  The  names  of 
the  constellations  are  mostly  derived  from  Greek  and  Ro- 
man mythology.  The  practice  of  designating  by  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  (a,  /3,  7,  etc.)  the  stars  which  com- 
pose each  constellation,  in  the  order  of  their  brilliancy, 
originated  with  Bayer. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  assemblage  of  persons  or 
things  of  a  brilliant,  distinguished,  or  exalted 
character:  as,  a  constellation  of  wits  or  beau- 
ties, or  of  great  authors. 

Such  a  constellation  of  virtues,  in  such  amiable  persons, 
produced  in  me  the  highest  veneration. 

Smft,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  10. 

The  constellation  of  genius  had  already  begun  to  show 
itself  ,  .  .  which  was  to  shed  a  glory  over  the  meridian 
and  close  of  Philip's  reign.  Prescott. 

3t.  The  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon 
the  temperament  or  life. 

Ire,  siknesse,  or  constellaeioun  .  .  . 
Causeth  ful  ofte  to  doon  amys  or  speken.  . 

Chancer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  63. 

constellatory  (kon-stel'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  con- 
steUatus  (see  constellate)' +'  -ory.l  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  constellation. 

A  table  or  a  joint-stool,  in  his  [the  actor  Munden's]  con- 
ception, rises  into  ^  dignity  equivalent  to  Cassiopeia's 
chair.    It  is  invested  with  constellatory  importance. 

Lamb,  Elia,  p.  249. 

constert,  i>-  t.    An  old  form  of  construe. 

Yet  all,  by  his  own  verdit,  must  be  consterd  Reason  in 
the  King,  and  depraved  temper  in  the  Parlament. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xviii. 

consternate  (kon'ster-nat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  conster- 
natus,  pp.  of  consternare,  throw  into  confusion, 
terrify,  dismay,  intensive  form  of  eon-sternere, 
throw  down,  prostrate,  bestrew,  <  com-,  toge- 
ther, 4-  sternere,  strew :  see  stratum.']  To  throw 
into  confusion;  dismay;  terrify.  [Obsolete  or 
rare.]    , 

The  king  of  Astopia  and  the  Palatine  were  strangely 
constenmted  at  this  association.         Pagan  Prince  (1690). 

consternation  (kon-st6r-na'shon),  ».  [=F. 
consternation  =  Sp.  consternaoion"=i Pg.  conster- 
nagao  =  It.  costernagione,  <  L.  consternatio(n-), 
<  consternare,  pp.  consternatus,  throw  into  eon- 
fusion:  see  consternate.']  Astonishment  com- 
hined  with  terror;  amazement  that  confounds 
the  faculties  and  incapacitates  for  deliberate 
thought  and  action ;  extreme  surprise,  with  eon- 
fusion  and  panic. 

The  ship  struck.  The  shock  threw  us  all  into  the  ut- 
most consternation.  Cook,  Voyages,  I.  ii.  4, 

In  the  palpable  night  of  their  terrors,  men  under  con- 
sternation suppose,  not  that  it  is  the  danger  which  by  a 
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sure  instinct  calls  out  their  courage,  but  that  it  is  the 
courage  which  produces  the  danger. 

Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace,  i. 
=  Syn.  Apprehension,  Fright,  etc.    See  alarm. 

constipate  (kon'sti-pat),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
constipated,  ppr.  constipating.  [<  L.  constipa- 
tus,  pp.  of  consUpare  (>  P.  constiper  =  Pr.  costi- 
par  =  Sp.  Pg.  consUpar  =  It.  costipare),  press 
or  crowd  together,  <  corn-,  together,  +  stipare, 
cram,  pack,  akin  to  stipes,  a  stem.stipulus,  firm: 

■  see  stipulate.  Cf .  costive,  ult.  <  L.  constipatus, 
pp.]  1 .  To  crowd  or  cram  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass ;  thicken  or  condense.     [Archaic] 

Of  cold,  the  property  is  to  condense  and  constipate. 

Bacon, 

As  to  the  movements  ol  the  constipated  vapours  forming 
spots,  the  spectroscope  is  also  competent  to  supply  infor- 
mation. A.  M.  Gierke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  202. 

2.  To  stop  by  filling  a  passage ;  clog. 
Constipating  or  shutting  up  the  capillary  vessels. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

3.  To  fill  or  crowd  the  intestinal  canal  of  with 
fecal  matter ;  make  costive. 

constipated  (kon'sti-pa-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
constipate,  v.]     Costive. 

constipation  (kon-sti-pa'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
stipation =  Sp.  constipacion  =  Pg.  constipagao 
=  It.  costipazione,  <  LL.  consUpatio{n-),  <  L.  con- 
stipare,  pp.  constipatus,  press  together :  see  con- 
stipate.] If.  The  act  of  crowding  anything  into 
a  smaller  compass;  a  cramming  or  stuffing;  con- 
densation. 

All  the  particulars  which  time  and  infinite  variety  of 
human  accidents  have  been  amassing  together  are  now 
concentred,  and  are  united  by  way  of  con,stipation, 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  336. 

3.  In  med.,  a  state  of  the  bowels  in  which,  on 
account  of  diminished  intestinal  action  or  secre- 
tion, the  evacuations  are  obstructed  or  stopped, 
and  the  feces  are  hard  and  expelled  with  dif&- 
culty;  costiveness. 
constipulationt  (kon-stip-u-la'shon),  n.  [< 
ML.  constipulatio{nr-),  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  sti- 
pulatio(n-),  agreement :  see  stipulation.]  A  mu- 
tual agreement ;  a  compact. 

Here  is  lately  brought  us  an  extract  of  a  Magna  Charta, 
so  called,  compiled  between  the  Sub-planters  of  a  West- 
Indian  Island ;  whereof  the  first  Article  of  constipulation 
firmely  provides  free  stable-room  and  litter  for  all  kinde  of 
consciences.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  4. 

constituency  (kpn-stit'ii-en-si),  n. ;  pi.  constit- 
uencies {-siz).  [K  constituent :  see-ency.]  1.  A 
body  of  constituents  or  principals,  especially  a 
body  of  persons  voting  for  an  elective  officer, 
particularly  for  a  municipal  officer  or  a  member 
of  a  legislative  body;  in  a  more  general  sense, 
the  whole  body  of  residents  of  the  district  or 
locality  represented  by  such  an  officer  or  legis- 
lator. Hence — 2.  Any  body  of  persons  who 
may  be  conceived  to  have  a  common  represen- 
tative ;  those  to  whom  one  is  in  any  way  ac- 
countable; clientele:  as,  the  constituency  of  a 
newspaper  (that  is,  its  readers) ;  the  constitu- 
ency of  a  hotel  (its  guests  or  customers). 

constituent  (kon-stit'u-ent),«. and ».  [=P.com- 
stituant  =  B^.'consiituyente  =  Pg.  constituente, 
constituinte  =  It.  constituente,  costituente,  <  L. 
constituen{t-)s,  ppr.  oi constituere,  establish:  see 
constitute.]  1.  a.  1.  Constituting  or  existing  as 
a  necessary  component  or  ingredient ;  forming 
or  composing  as  a  necessary  part ;  component ; 
elementary:  as,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  the 
constituent  parts  of  water. 

Body,  soul,  and  reason  are  the  three  constituent  parts  of 
a  man.  Dryden,  tr.  of  Duiresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

For  the  constituent  elements  of  an  organism  can  only  be 
truly  and  adequately  conceived  as  rendered  what  they  are 
by  the  end  realised  through  the  organism. 

T,  H,  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  79. 

If  we  could  break  up  a  molecule,  we  [should]  sever  it  in  to 
its  constituent  atoms.  A,  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Phys.,  p.  216. 
2.  Having  the  power  of  constituting  or  appoint- 
ing, or  of  electing  to  public  office:  as,  a  con- 
stituent body. 

A  question  of  right  arises  between  the  constituent  and 
representative  body.  Junius. 

Constituent  Assembly.  Same  as  Ifatimal  Assembly 
(which  see,  imder  assembly),— Conatituent  whole,  in 
logic,  a  genus  considered  as  the  sum  of  its  species,  or  a 
species  as  the  sura  of  its  individuals ;  a  potential  whole : 
opposed  to  constituted  whole  (which  see,  under  constituted). 
In  every  case  the  parts  as  such  constitute  the  whole  as 
such,  and  not  conversely ;  but  the  constituent  whole  is 
supposed  to  be  constituent  of  the  nature  of  the  parts  as 

II.  n.  It.  One  who  or  that  which  constitutes 
or  forms,  or  establishes  or  determines. 

Their  first  composure  and  origination  requu?es  a  higher 
and  nobler  ccmstituent  than  chance. 

Sir  M,  Hale,  Ong.  of  Mankind. 


constitution 

3.  That  which  constitutes  or  composes  as  a 
part,  or  a  necessary  part ;  a  formative  element 
or  ingredient. 

The  lymph  in  those  glands  is  a  necessary  constituent  of 

the  aliment.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

Exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  force  of 

sculpture  is  subdued  will  be  the  importance  attached  to 

colour  as  a  means  of  effect  or  constituent  of  beauty. ' 

Riutkiii. 

His  humor  is  distinguished  by  its  constituent  of  feeling. 

D,  J,  Hill,  Irving,  p.  2U9. 

3.  One  who  constitutes  another  his  agent ;  one 
who  empowers  another  to  transact  business  for 
him,  or  appoints  another  to  an  office  in  which 
the  person  appointed  represents  him  as  his 
agent. —  4.  One  who  elects  or  assists  in  elect- 
ing another  to  a  public  office  ;  more  generally, 
any  inhabitant  of  the  district  represented  by 
an  elective  officer,  especially  by  one  elected  to 
a  legislative  body:  so  called  with  reference  to 
such  officer. 

An  artifice  sometimes  practised  by  candidates  for  offices 
in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  good  graces  of 
their  constituents.    W.  Melmoth,  tr.  of  Cicero,  xii.  10,  note. 

They  not  only  took  up  the  complaints  of  their  constitu- 
ents, but  suggested  new  claims  to  be  made  by  them. 

/.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  626. 

Conjugate  constituents  of  a  matrix.  See  conjugate, 
— Constituent  of  a  determinant,  in  math,,  one  of  the 
factors  which  compose  the  elements  of  the  determinant. 
Thus,  in  the  determinant  ai  &2 — «3  &i,  the  constituents  are 
«i.  «2, 61, 62-— Constituent  of  a  pencil,  of  lines  or  rays, 
a  ray  or  plane  of  the  pencil. —  Constituent  of  a  range, 
in  math,,  a  point  of  the  range. 
constituently  (kou-stit'u-ent-li),  adv.  As  re- 
gards constituents.     [Rare.] 

Constituently,  elementally  the  same,  Man  and  Woman 
are  organized  on  different  bases. 

Q,  D,  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  232. 

constitute  (kon'sti-tut),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
stituted, ppr.  constituting.  [\  L.  constitutus,  pp. 
of  constituere  (>  P.  constituer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
stituir  =  It.  constituire,  costituire  =  D.  Tconstitu- 
eren  =  G-.  constituiren  =  Dan.  konstituere  =  Sw. 
honstituera),  set  up,  establish,  make,  create, 
constitute,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  statuere,  set, 
place,  establish :  see  statute,  status,  and  cf.  in- 
stitute, restitute.]     1.  To  set;  fix;  establish. 

We  must  obey  laws  appointed  and  constituted  by  lawful 
authority,  not  against  the  law  of  God. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

This  theorem,  .  .  .  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  con- 
stituted by  the  wages  which  precede  the  production,  .  .  , 
is  a  proposition  which  greatly  needs  all  the  illustration  it 
can  receive.  J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  v.  §  9. 

2.  To  enter  into  the  formation  of,  as  a  necessary 
part;  make  what  it  is ;  form;  make. 

Truth  and  reason  constitute  that  intellectual  gold  that 
defies  destmction.  Johnson, 

The  prevalence  of  a  bad  custom  cannot  constitute  its 
apologj'.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  16. 

How  Oliver's  parliaments  were  constituted  was  practi- 
cally of  little  moment ;  for  he  possessed  the  means  of  con- 
ducting the  administration  without  their  support  and  in 
defiance  of  their  opposition.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

3.  To  appoint,  depute,  or  elect  to  an  office  or 
employment ;  make  and  empower :  as,  a  sheriff 
is  constituted  a  conservator  of  the  peace ;  A  has 
constituted  B  his  attorney  or  agent. 

Constituting  officers  and  conditions,  to  rule  ouer  them. 
Quoted  in  Capt,  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  5. 

constituted  (kon'sti-tH-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
constitute,  v.]  Set;  fixed;  established;  made; 
elected;  appointed. 

Beyond  .  .  .  the  fact  .  .  .  that  in  1187  there  was  at  Ox- 
ford a  great  school  with  diverse  faculties  of  doctors,  ergo 
a  constituted  University,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  Uni- 
versity life  here  so  early. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  141. 

Constituted  authorities.  See  aMiAorifj/.— Constituted 
whole,  in  logic,  a  whole  which  is  actually  and  not  merely 
potentially  made  up  of  its  parts ;  either  a  definite,  a  com- 
posite, or  an  integrate  whole  :  opposed  to  co7istituent  whole 
(which  see,  under  constitztent), 

constitutor  (kon'sti-tii-ter),  n.  One  who  con- 
stitutes or  appoints. 

constitution  (kon-sti-tii'shgn),  n,  [<  ME.  con- 
stitucion,  <  OP.  eonstituciori,  -tion,  F.  constitu- 
tion =  Sp.  eonstitucion  =  Pg.  constituigao  =  It. 
constitugione,  costitugione  =  D.  honstitutie  =  G. 
constitution  =  Dan.  Sw.  Tconstitution,  <  L.  consti- 
tutio{n-),  a  constitution,  disposition,  nature,  a 
regulation,  order,  arrangement,  <  constituere, 
pp.  constitutus,  establish:  see  constitute.]  1. 
The  act  of  constituting,  establishing,  or  appoint- 
ing ;  formation. —  3.  The  state  of  being  consti- 
tuted, composed,  made  up,  or  established ;  the 
assemblage  and  union  of  the  essential  elements 
and  characteristic  parts  of  a  system  or  body, 
especially  of  the  human  organism ;  the  composi- 
tion, make-up,  or  natural  condition  of  anything : 
as,  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sim. ;  the  conr- 
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stitution  of  a  sanitary  system;  a  weak  or  irrita- 
ble coiistituiion . 

He  defended  himself  -with  .  .  .  less  passion  than  was  ex- 
pected from  his  constitution.  Lord  Clarendon. 

The  Chaos,  and  the  Creation ;  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell ; 
■enter  into  the  Constitution  of  his  Poem. 

AddisoUf  Spectator,  Ko.  315. 

What  is  that  constitution  or  law  of  our  nature  without 
which  government  would  not  exist,  and  with  which  its 
■existence  is  necessary  ?  Calhoun,  Worlcs,  1. 1. 

A  good  constitution ;  such  a  constitution  received  at 
Ijirth  as  will  not  easily  admit  disease,  or  will  easily  over- 
come it  by  its  own  native  soundness. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  228. 

3.  A  system  of  fundamental  principles,  max- 
ims, laws,  or  rules  embodied  in  written  docu- 
ments or  established  by  prescriptive  usage,  for 
the  government  of  a  nation,  state,  society,  cor- 
poration, or  association :  as,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  the  British  Constitution;  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York;  the  con- 
Mitution  of  a  social  clnb,  etc.  In  American  legal 
usage  a  constitution  is  the  organic  law  of  a  State  or  of  the 
nation,  the  adoption  of  which  loy  the  people  constitutes  the 
political  organization,  as  distinguished  from  the  statutes 
made  by  the  political  organization  acting  under  the  order 
■of  things  thus  constituted. 

Without  a  constitution — something  to  counteract  the 
«trong  tendency  of  government  to  disorder  and  abuse,  and 
to  give  stability  to  political  institutions — there  can  be  lit- 
tle progress  or  permanent  improvement. 

Calhoun,  "Works,  I.  11. 

A  federal  constitution  is  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty.  It  is 
■an  agreement  by  which  certain  political  communities,  in 
themselves  independent  and  sovereign,  agi-ee  to  surrender 
■certain  of  the  attributes  of  independence  and  sovereignty 
to  a  central  authority,  while  others  of  "these  attributes' 
they  keep  in  their  own  hands. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  190. 

4.  A  particular  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation, 
made  by  the  authority  of  any  superior,  ci"vil  or 
■ecclesiastical;  specifically,  in  Bom.  law,  what 
■an  emperor  enacted,  either  by  decree,  edict, 
or  letter,  and  without  the  interposition  of  any 
-constitutional  assembly :  as,  the  constitutions  of 
•Justinian. 

Constitutions  (constitutiones),  properly  speaking,  are 
those  Apostolic  letters  which  ordain,  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner, something  for  the  entire  church  or  part  of  it. 

H.  B.  Smith,  Elem.  Eccles.  Law  (5th  ed.),  I.  26. 

Of  the  canons  and  constitutions  made  in  these  [English 
■ecclesiastical]  assemblies,  many  have  come  down  to  our 
■own  times.  Theseform  a  kind  of  national  canon  law.  .  .  . 
They  are  principally  taken  up  in  such  matters  as  peculiarly 
belonged  to  the  .  .  .  consideration  of  a  national  assembly 
■of  the  clergy. 

Reeves,  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (Finlason,  1880),  II.  340. 

5.  -Any  system  of  fundamental  principles  of 
action:  as,  the  New  Testament  is  the  moral 
constitution  of  modern  society.— Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions. See  a;joetoMc.— British  Constitution,  a  col- 
lective name  for  the  principles  of  public  policy  on  which 
the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  based.  It  is  not  formulated  in  any  par- 
ticular document  or  set  of  documents,  but  Is  the  gradual 
development  of  tlie  political  intelligence  of  the  English 
people,  as  embodied  in  concessions  forced  from  unwilling 
■sovereigns,  in  the  results  of  various  revolutions,  in  nu- 
merous fundamental  enactments  of  Parliament,  and  in 
the  established  principles  of  the  common  law.  The  char- 
acter of  the  government  has  become  increasingly  demo- 
cratic, and  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  great  in  the 
time  of  the  Tudors,  Stuarts,  and  earlier,  is  now  much 
abridged.  The  controlling  force  in  the  movement  has  been 
the  gradually  acquired  supremacy  of  Parliament  (now  re- 
■siding  almost  entirely  in  the  House  of  Conmions)  over 
the  executive  powers  of  government,  so  that  the  principal 
function  of  tlie  sovereign  is  now  that  of  simple  confirma- 
tion. The  chief  muniments  of  the  British  Constitution, 
as  a  growth  of  liberal  representative  government,  are  the 
Magna  Charta  and  its  successive  extensions,  the  Habeas 
■Corpus  Act,  and  the  Bill  of  Eights,  the  principles  of  which 
Iiave  been  incorporated  in  all  the  ^vi'itten  constitutions  of 
the  English-speaking  race.  (See  these  terms.)— Constl- 
"tutlon  coin,  a  German  coin  struck  according  to  the  Leip- 
sic  rate  of  coinage,  8  rix-dollars  weighing  a  Cologne  mark 
of  silver,  14  loths  4  grains  fine,  and  13J  florins  weighing 
one  mark,  12  loths  fine.  This  rate,  adopted  by  some  states 
in  1690,  was  established  throughout  the  empire  from  1738 
to  1763.— Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  the  fundamental  or  organic  law  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  framed  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  May  25th,  1787,  and 
adjourned  September  17th,  1787,  and  it  went  into  effect 
March  4th,  1789  (although  Washington,  the  first  presi- 
■dent  under  it,  was  not  inaugurated  till  April  30th),  hav- 
ing been  ratified  by  eleven  of  the  thirteen  States,  the 
■others.  North  Carolina  and  Uhode  Island,  ratifying  it  No- 
vember 21st,  1789,  and  May  29th,  1790,  respectively.  It 
is  a  document  comprised  in  seven  original  articles  and 
fifteen  amendatory  articles,  or  amendments.  Of  the  ori- 
ginal articles,  the  first  deals  with  the  legislative  body,  pre- 
scribing the  method  of  election  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Senate,  the  qualifications  of  members,  the 
methods  in  wliich  bills  shall  be  passed,  and  those  subjects 
on  which  Congress  shall  be  qualified  to  act;  the  second 
relates  to  the  executive  depaitment,  prescribing  the 
method  of  election  and  the  qualifications  and  duties  of 
the  President ;  the  third  relates  to  the  judicial  department, 
providing  for  the  supreme  court  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  may  think  necessary;  the  fourth  deals  with 
the  relations  between  the  general  government  and  the 
separate  .States,  and  provides  for  the  admission  of  new 
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States;  the  fifth  relates  to  the  power  and  method  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution ;  the  sixth,  to  the  national 
supremacy ;  and  the  seventh,  to  the  estalilishment  of  the 
government  upon  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by 
nine  of  the  States.  The  amendments,  according  to  one  of 
the  methods  provided,  were  proposed  by  Congress  and  rati- 
fied by  the  States.  The  first  twelve  were  submitted  under 
acts  passed  in  1789-90, 1793,  and  1803 ;  the  last  three,  after 
the  civil  war,  under  acts  of  1865, 1868,  and  1870.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  the  twelfth,  which  changed  the 
method  of  election  of  President  and  "Vice-president ;  the 
thirteenth,  wliich  abolished  slavery ;  the  fourteenth,  which 
disqualifies  any  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  the  government  from  holding  office  unless  his  dis- 
qualification be  removed  by  Congress,  and  prevents  the 
assumption  and  payment  of  any  debt  incm'red  in  aid  of 
rebellion ;  and  the  fifteenth,  which  prohibits  the  denial  to 
any  one  of  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.— Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don, in  Eng.  hist.,  certain  propositions  defining  the  limits 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction,  drawn  up  at  the 
Council  of  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  held  by  Henry  II., 
A.  J>.  1164. 

By  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  he  [Henry  II.]  did 
his  best  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers 
in  criminal  matters  and  in  all  points  touching  secular  In- 
terests. Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  303. 

Decree  of  constitution,  In  Scots  law,  any  decree  by 
which  the  extent  of  a  debt  or  an  obligation  is  ascertained : 
but  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  those  decrees  which 
are  requisite  to  found  a  title  In  the  person  of  the  creditor 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  either  the  debtor  or  the  origi- 
nal creditor. 
constitutional  (kon-sti-tu'shon-al),  a.  and  n. 
[=  r.  constitutionnel  =  Sp.  1?g." constitutional 
=  It.  costitueionale,  <  NL.  *constitutionalis,  <  L. 
constitutioin-),  constitution.]  I,  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  inherent  in  the  constitution  (of  a  per- 
son or  thing) ;  springing  from  or  due  to  the 
constitution  or  composition :  as,  a  constitutional 
infirmity ;  constitutional  ardor  or  apathy. 

Contrast  the  trial  of  constitution  which  child-bearing 
brings  on  the  civilized  woman  with  the  small  constitu- 
tional disturbance  It  causes  to  the  savage  woman. 

H.  Spencer,  Prln.  of  SocloL,  §  28. 

2.  Beneficial  to,  or  designed  to  benefit,  the 
physical  constitution :  as,  a  consUtutionalwSkMi.. 
—  3.  Forming  a  part  of,  authorized  by,  or  con- 
sistent with  the  constitution  or  fundamental 
organic  law  of  a  nation  or  state,  in  English  law 
the  question  whether  an  act  is  constitutional  turns  on  its 
consistency  with  the  spirit  and  usages  of  the  national  pol- 
ity, and  an  Innovation  departing  from  that  standard  Is  not 
necessarily  void.  In  the  United  States  the  question  turns 
on  consistency  or  conformity  with  the  written  constitu- 
tion, and  an  act  In  contravention  of  that  Is  void. 

To  Improve  establishments  ...  by  constitutional  means. 
Bp.  Hurd,  Sermon  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  we  cannot,  without  the  risk  of  evils  from  which  the 
imagination  recoils,  employ  physical  force  as  a  check  on 
mlsgovernment,  It  Is  evidently  our  wisdom  to  keep  all  the 
constitutional  checks  on  mlsgovernment  In  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency.  MacavXay. 

The  lord's  petty  monarchy  over  the  manor,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  formerly.  Is  now  a  strictly  crnistitutionaX 
one.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  43. 

4.  Having  the  power  of,  or  existing  by  virtue 
of  and  subject  to,  a  constitution  or  funda- 
mental organic  law:  as,  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

It  requires  the  united  action  of  both  [rulers  and  the 
ruled]  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power  and  oppression,  and 
to  constitute,  really  and  truly,  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Calhoun,  Works,  I.  381. 

A  constituti(mal  sovereign,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  rules  In  Bra- 
zil, and  the  thriving  state  of  the  country  is  owing  to  Its 
free  Institutions.  Westminster  Bev.,  CXX"V".  68. 

5.  Kelatingto,  concerned  "with,  or  arising  from 
a  constitution. 

The  ancient  constitutioTial  traditions  of  the  state. 


The  history  of  the  three  Lancastrian  reigns  has  a  double 
interest ;  It  contains  not  only  the  foundation,  consolida- 
tion, and  destruction  of  a  fabric  of  dynastic  power,  but, 
parallel  with  it,  the  trial  and  failure  of  a  great  constitu- 
tUmal  experiment.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  300. 

Medieval  London  still  waits  for  its  constitutional  histo- 
rian. Stubbs,  Medieval  and-Modern  Hist.,  p.  64. 

Constitutional  convention,  In  the  United  states :  (a) 
The  body  of  delegates  from  the  several  States  which  framed 
the  federal  Constitution,  sitting  In  Plilladelphla  from  May 
25th  to  September  17th,  1787.  (6)  A  body  of  delegates 
meeting  under  authority  of  Congi'ess  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion of  government  for  a  new  State ;  or  such  a  body  con- 
vened by  a  State  legislature.  In  the  prescribed  manner, 
to  revise  the  existing  constitution  of  the  State.— Constl^^ 
tutlonal  monarcliy.  See  monarchy.—  Constitutional 
Unlpn  party.  In  ff.  S.  hist,  a  party-name  assumed  In 
the  electoral  contest  of  1860  by  the  southern  Whigs,  who 
unwilling  to  join  either  the  Eepubllcan  or  the  Democratic 
party,  Ignored  the  slavery  question  in  their  public  declara- 
tions and  professed  no  other  political  principles  than  at- 
tachment to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

II,  «.  [Short  for  constitutional  walk  or  exer- 
cise. Seel.,  2.]  Exercise  by  walking,  for  the 
benefit  of  health. 

Even  the  mild  walks  which  are  dignified  with  the  name 
of  exercise  there,  how  unlike  the  Cantab's  constitutional 
of  eight  miles  In  less  than  two  hours. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University  (2d  ed  )  p  46 
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constitutionalism  (kon-sti-tu'shon-al-izm),  «. 
[=  F.  constitutionnalisme ;  as  constitutional + 
-ism.']  1.  The  theory  or  principle  of  a  constitu- 
tion or  of  constitutional  government ;  constitu- 
tional rule  or  authority;  constitutional  princi- 
pies. 

Louis  Philippe  became  nearly  absolute  under  the  forma 
of  constitutionalism. 

W.  B.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  94. 
The  house  of  Guelph  had  no  more  natural  love  for  con^ 
stitutionalism  than  any  other  reigning  house. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  69. 

2.  Adherence  to  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

constitutionalist  (kon-sti-tu' shon-al-ist), «. 
[=  F.  constitutionnaliste ;  as  constitutional  + 
-ist.']  1.  A  supporter  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  government. —  2.  An  advocate  of  con- 
stitutionalism, as  opposed  to  other  forms  of 
government. 

The  alliance  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian  Con- 
stitutumalists  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  ab- 
solutist rule  to  which  Austria  stood  pledged. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  70. 

Specifically — 3.  (ffl)  A  framer  or  an  advocate 
of  the  French  Constitution  of  1791. 

The  revolutionists  and  constitutionalists  of  France. 

Burke,  To  a  Noble  Lord. 

(6)  pi.  [cap.]  A  name  assumed  by  a  party  in 
Pennsylvania,  about  1787,  which  favored  the 
retention  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1776,  and 
opposed  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  stronger 
form  of  government. 

Meantime  the  Anti-Federalists  of  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia were  pressing  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutionalists 
to  rally  once  more.  In  the  hope  of  reversing  the  favorable 
action  of  that  State. 

J,  Schouler,  Hist,  United  States,  I.  61. 

(c)  [cop.]  A  name  assumed  by  the  more  mod- 
erate faction  of  the  Demooratic-Kepubliesm 
party  in  Pennsylvania  during  a  few  years  after 
1804:  opposed  to  the  "Friends  of  the  People"  ' 
or  "  Conventionalists." 

constitutionality  (kon-sti-tu-shon-al'i-ti),  n. 
[=  F.  constitutionnalM,  etc.;  a,s'oonst^tuUonal 
+  ■4ty.']  The  quality  of  being  constitutional,  (a) 
Inherence  in  the  natural  frame  or  organization  :  as,  the 
constitutionality  oi  AizQ?i&Q.  [Rare.]  (6)  Conformity  to  tlie 
constitution  or  organic  laws  and  fundamental  principles 
of  a  constitutional  government. 

constitutionalize  (kon-sti-tu'shon-al-iz),  V.  i. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  constitutionalieed,"'p]^v.  constita- 
tionalieing.  [<  constitutional,  n.,  +  -i^e.]  To 
take  a  walk  for  health  and  exercise,  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  where  this  term  originated,  the  usual  tuiie 
for  constltutlonallzlng  is  between  2  and  4  o'clock  p.  M. 

Tlie  most  usual  mode  of  exercise  is  walking  —  cmistitu- 
tionalizing  is  the  Cantab  for  it. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University  (2d  ed.),  p.  19. 

constitutionally  (kon-sti-tu'shon-al-i),  adv. 

1.  In  accordance  with,  by  virtue  of,  or  with 
respect  to  the  natural  frame  or  constitution  of 
mind  or  body;  naturally. 

The'  English  were  constitutionally  humane,       Sallam. 

On  the  whole,  the  facts  now  given  show  that,  though 
habit  does  something^  towards  acclimatisation,  yet  that  the 
appearance  of  constitutionally  difiierent  individuals  ia  a 
far  more  effective  agent. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  305. 

2.  "With  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  one's  physical 
constitution. 

Every  morning  the  regular  water-drinkers,  Mr.  Plck- 
^vick  among  the  number,  met  each  other  In  the  pump- 
room,  took  their  quarter  ^of  a  pint,  and  walked  constitu- 
tionally. Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxvl. 

3.  In  accordance  "with  the  constitution  Or  frame 
of  government ;  according  to  the  political  con- 
stitution. 

Even  in  France,  the  States-General  alone  could  constitu- 
tionally Impose  taxes.       Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist 

constitutionary  (kou-sti-tu'shon-a-ri),  a.  [= 
F.  consUtutionnaire,  <  LL.  eonsiitutionarius, 
prop.  adj.  (as  a  noun,  one  who  has  to  do  "with 
the-oopying  of  the  imperial  constitutions),  <  L- 
constitutio(n-),  constitution:  see  constitution.] 
Constitutional.     [Rare.] 

COnstitutionist  (kon-sti-tu'shon-ist),».  [<<!»- 
stitution  +  4st.]  One  who  adheres  to  or  upholoa 
the  constitution  of  the  country;  a  constitution- 
alist. 

Constitutionists  and  anti-constltutionlsts.  ^ 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  Parties,  xix. 

constitutive  (kon'sti-tu-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  eomU- 
tutif  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  constitutivo,  <  L.  as  li'con- 
stitutivns,  <  constttutus,  pp. :  see  constitute.]  I- 
Constituting,  forming,  or  composing;  constitu- 
ent; elemental;  essential. 
An  Intelligent  and  constitvtive  part  of  every  "'*''l.^ 


constitutive 

llndiTiduallty  is  a^  much  a  constitutive  fact  of  each  human 
being  aa  is  the  trait  which  he  shows  in  common  with  his 
fellows.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  226. 

2.  Having  power  to  enact  or  establisli ;  insti- 
tuting—  Constitutive  dUTerence.  Same  as  comple- 
tive dijference  (which  see,  under  completive). —  Constitu- 
tive mark,  m  logic,  an  essential  mark ;  one  of  the  marlcs' 
contained  in  the  definition  of  a  thing. —  Constitutive 
principles,  (a)  in  logic :  (1)  The  two  firemises  and  tlu-ee 
terms  of  a  syllogism :  called  material  constitutive  priTici- 
pies.  (2)  The  mood  and  figure  of  syllogism ;  culled  formal 
ctmstimtive  pHnciples.  In  both  senses  distinguished  from 
regulative  and  reductive  principles  (which  see,  under  the 
adjectives),  (b)  In  the  Kantian  philos.,  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  an  object  of  pure  intuition  can  be  construct- 
ed a  priori :  opposed  to  regulative  principles  (which  see, 
under  regulative).—  Constitutive  use  of  a  conception, 
in  the  Kantian  philos.,  the  holding  of  a  conception  to  be 
true  as  a  matter  of  fact :  opposed  to  the  regulative  use, 
which  consists  in  acting  as  if  it  were  true. 

constitutively  (kon'sti-til-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
constitutive  manner. 

constitutor  (kon'sti-tH-tor),  n.  [<  L.  consUtv^ 
tor,  <  constituere,p'p.  contstitutus,  constitute :  see 
consUiUfte.'i  1.  (5ne  who  or  that  wMoh  consti- 
tutes or  makes  up ;  a  constituent. 

Elocution  is  only  an  assistant,  but  not  a  constitutor  of 
eloquence.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  7. 

2.  One  who  promises  to  pay  the  debt  of  another. 
Bapalje  and  Lawrence. 

constrain  (kon-stran'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  constrainen, 
constreyneii,'  constreignen,  <  OF.  constraindre, 
constreindre,  cunstraindre,  eostreindre,  P.  con- 
traindre  =  Pr.  costraigner  =  Sp.  constreHir  = 
Pg.  eonstranger,  constringir  =  It.  constringere, 
costrignere,  <  L.  constringere,  pp.  constrictus  (> 
E.  constringe  and  constrict,  q.  v.),  bind  together, 
draw  together,  fetter,  constrict,  hold  in  check, 
restrain,  constrain,  <  com-,  together,  +  strin- 
gere,  pp.  strictus,  draw  tight:  see  strict,  strin- 
gent, stravrfi.  Gt.  distrain,  restrain.']  1.  In  gen- 
eral, to  exert  force,  physical  or  moral,  upon, 
either  in  urging  to  action  or  in  restraining 
from  it;  press;  urge;  drive;  restrain.  Hence 
— 3.  To  urge  with  irresistible  power,  or  with  a 
force  sxiffloient  to  produce  the  effect;  compel; 
necessitate;  oblige. 

Tlie  sel^e  men  be  not  congtreyned  to  that  Fast. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  134. 
Me  thynketh,  syre  Reson, 
Men  sholde  constreyne  no  clerke  to  knauene  werkes. 

Piers  Ploumian  (C),  vi.  54. 

I  was  constrained  to  appeal  unto  Cajsar.  Acts  xxviii.  19. 
Cruel  need 
Constrain'd  us,  but  a  better  time  has  come. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
Pardon  us,  constrained  to  do  this  deed 
By  the  King's  will. 

WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  145. 

3.  To  confine  or  hold  by  force ;  restrain  from 
escape  or  action ;  repress  or  compress ;  bind. 

How  the  strait  stays  the  slender  waist  constrain.    Ga/y. 
He  binds  in  chains 
The  drowsy  prophet,  and  his  limbs  constraiTis. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  check;  repress;  hinder;  deter. — 5t.  To 
force. 

Her  spotless  chastity. 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrained  and  forc'd. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  2. 

Constrainable  (kon-stra'na-bl),  a.  [<  constrain 
+  -able;  =  F.  contraigndble.']  That  may  be 
constrained,  forced,  or  repressed;  subject  to 
constraint  or  to  restraint ;  subject  to  compul- 
sion. 

Before  Novatian's  uprising,  no  man  was  constrainable  to 
confess  publicly  any  sin.         Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  4. 

constrained  (kon-strand'),  p-  a-  [Pp-  of  con- 
strain, ».]  Produced  by  constraint,  especially 
in  opposition  to  nature ;  manifesting  constraint, 
especially  internal  constraint  or  repression  of 
emotion :  as,  a  constrained  voice ;  a  constrained 
manner. 

The  scars  upon  your  honour  ...  he 
Does  pity,  as  ctmstrained  blemishes, 
Not  as  deserv'd.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  H. 

constrainedly  (kon-stra'ned-li),  adv.  By  con- 
straint ;  by  compulsion. 

constrainer  (kon-stra'n6r),  n.  One  who  con- 
strains. 

constraint  (kon-stranf),  n.  [<  ME.  constreint, 
constreynte,  constrent,  <  OF.  *constrainte,  con- 
trainte,  F.  eontrainte,  orig.  fem.  of  *constraint, 
iontraint,  pp.  of  constraindre,  constrain:  see 
constrain.]  1.  Ii-resistible  force,  or  its  effect ; 
any  force  or  power,  physical  or  moral,  which 
compels  to  act  or  to  forbear  action;  compul- 
sion; coercion;  restraint. 

Peed  the  flock  of  God,  .  .  .  taking  the  oversight  thereof, 
not  by  constraint,  but  willingly.  1  Pet.  v.  2. 

Thro'  long  imprisonment  and  hard  constraint. 

Spenser,  T.  Q.,  I.  a.  2. 
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Commands  are  no  constraints.    If  I  obey  them, 
I  do  It  freely.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1,  1372. 

Specifically— 2.  Repression  of  emotion,  or  of 
the  expression  of  one's  thoughts  and  feelings ; 
hence,  embarrassment :  as,  he  spoke  with  con- 
straint. 

The  ambassador  and  Fernandes  were  received  by  the 
Uenero  with  an  air  of  constraint  and  coolness,  thoiigh  with 
"'^I'y-  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  815. 

3 .  In  analytical  meoh.,the  product  of  the  mass  of 
a  particle  into  the  square  of  that  velocity  which, 
compounded  with  the  velocity  the  particle 
would  have  if  free,  would  give  lie  actual  velo- 
city.—Degree  of  constraint,  a  one-dimensional  geo- 
metric condition  imposed  upon  the  possible  displacement 
of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies.  Thus,  if  one  point  of  the 
system  be  forced  to  remain  on  the  surface  of  a  given 
sphere,  one  degree  of  constraint  is  introduced ;  if  one  point 
be  fixed,  three  degrees  of  constraint  are  introduced,  etc.— 
Kinetic  constraint,  the  condition  that  a  point  of  a  sys- 
tem shall  move  in  a  given  way.— Principle  of  least  con- 
straint, in  analytical  mech.,  the  principle  that,  when 
there  are  connections  between  parts  of  a  system,  the  mo- 
tion is  such  as  to  make  the  sum  of  the  constraints  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  principles  have  at  last 
assumed  their  final  form  in  the  Principle  of  Least  Con- 
straint established  by  Gauss.  According  to  him,  the  move- 
ments of  a  system  of  masses,  however  the  masses  niay  be 
connected  together,  take  place  at  every  moment  in  the 
utmost  possible  agreement  with  their  free  movement,  and 
therefore  under  the  least  constraint.  As  measure  of  the 
constraint,  is  taken  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every  mass 
into  the  square  of  its  departure  from  free  motion. 

Quoted  in  Mind,  IX.  468. 
=Syn.  1.  Violence,  necessity,  coercion.    See  force,  n. 
constraintivet  (kon-stran'tiv),  a.    [<  constraint 
+  -ive.]    Having  power  to  compel. 
_  Not  through  any  constraining  necessity,  or  constrain- 
live  vow,  but  on  a  voluntary  choice. 

R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  127. 

constrict  (kon-strikt'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  constrictus, 
pp.  of  constringere,  draw  together :  see  constrain, 
constringe.]  1.  To  draw  together  in  any  part 
or  at  any  point  by  internal  force  or  action ;  con- 
tract; cause  shrinkage  or  diminution  of  bulk, 
volume,  or  capacity  in:  as,  to  constrict  a  canal 
or  a  duct. —  3.  To  compress  in  one  part  by  ex- 
ternal force ;  squeeze ;  bind ;  cramp. 
Such  things  as  constrict  the  fibres.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

constrict  (kon-strikf),  a.  [<  L.  constrictus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]    Same  as  constricted. 

constricted  (kon-strik'ted),  p.  a.  [<  constrict 
+  -ed^.]  Drawn  together ;  compressed  or  con- 
tracted; straitened;  cramped:  as,  the  middle 
of  an  hour-glass  is  COWSinc««(J.  Specifically— (a)  in 
bot.  and  med.,  contracted  or  tightened  so  as  to  be  smaller 
in  some  parts  than  in  others :  as,  a  constricted  pod ;  a  con- 
stricted urethra. 

Some  among  the  ceils  in  the  microscopic  fields  are  seen 
to  be  elongated  and  constricted  into  an  hour-glass  shape 
in  the  middle.  S.  B.  Herrick,  Plant  Life,  p.  32. 

(&)  In  entom. :  (1)  Suddenly  and  disproportionally  more 
slender  in  any  part :  as,  an  abdomen  constricted  in  the 
middle.  (2)  Much  more  slender  than  the  neighboring 
parts  :  as,  a  consti'icted  joint  of  the  antenna. 

constriction  (kon-strik'shon),  m.  [=  F.  con- 
striction =  Pr.  constriccio  =  Sp.  constriceion  = 
Pg.  constricqao  =  It.  costrisione,  <  LL.  oonstric- 
tio{n-),  <  L.  constringere,  pp.  constrictus,  con- 
strict: see  constrain,  constrict.]  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  constricting ;  the  state  of  being 
constricted,  (a)  A  drawing  together  or  into  smaller 
compass  by  some  intrinsic  means  or  action ;  shrinkage  in 
one  or  more  parts ;  contraction.  (&)  The  operation  of  com- 
pressing by  external  force ;  a  squeezing  or  cramping  by 
pressing  upon  or  binding;  compression  by  extraneous 
means. 

3.  The  result  of  constricting ;  a  constricted  or 
narrowed  part. 

Constrictipedes  (kon-strik-ti-pe'dez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <L.  constrictus,  dravni together,  constrict- 
ed (see  constrict),  +  pes,  -pi.  pedes,  =  E./oot] 
In  ornith.,  a  subclass  of  birds,  proposed  by 
Hogg  in  1846  upon  physiological  considera- 
tions :  opposed  to  his  Inconstrictipedes,  and  cor- 
responding approximately  with  the  Altrices  of 
Bonaparte  and  with  the  Psilopeedes  or  Gymno- 
pmdes  of  SundevaU.     [Not  in  use.] 

constrictive  (kon-strik'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  constric- 
tif  =  Pr.  costriciiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  constrictivo  =  It. 
costrettmo,  <  LL.  constrictivus,  <  L.  constrictus, 
pp.  of  constringere,  constrict:  see  constrain, 
constrict.]  Tending  to  constrict,  contract,  or 
compress. 

constrictor  (kon-strik'tor),  n.  and  a.  [=  P.  con- 
stricteur  =  Spi'Pg.  constrictor  =  It.  constrittore, 
costrittore,  <  NL.  constrictor,  <  L.  constringere, 
pp.  constrictus,  constrict:  see  constrain,  con- 
strict] 1.  n.  1.  That  which  constricts,  con- 
tracts, or  draws  together ;  specifically,  in  anat., 
a  muscle  which  draws  parts  together,  oj-, closes 
an  opening;  a  sphincter:  as,  the  constrictor  of 
the  esophagus. 


construction 

He  supposed  the  constrictors  of  the  eyelids- must  be 
strengthened  In  the  supercilious.       Martinus  Scriblerus. 

2.  A  large  serpent  which  envelops  and  crushes 
its  prey  in  its  folds :  as,  the  boa-consfe-icfor.  See 
ioa. —  3.  The  technical  specific  name  of  the 
common  black-Snake  of  North  America,  Basca- 
nion  constrictor.  See  cut  under  blaek-snake. — 
Constrictor  arcuum,  one  of  the  muscles  connecting  bran- 
chial arches  of  each  side  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates, 
as  Amphiiia.—  ConstrictOT  Isthml  fauclum,  the  pala- 
toglossus :  a  small  muscle  of  the  soft  palate  and  tongue, 
forming  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces. —  Constrictor 
pharyngls  superior,  medlus,  Inferior,  the  upper,  mid- 
dle, and  lower  pharyngeal  constrictors,  three  muscles  form- 
ing most  of  the  fieshy  wall  of  the  human  pharynx,  having 
several  attachments  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  lower  jaw, 
hyoid  bone,  larynx,  etc. 

II.  a.  Acting  as  a  constrictor ;  constricting : 
as,  a  constrictor  muscle. 

Constrictores  (kon-strik-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  constrictor :  see  constrictor.]  In  Oppel's 
system  of  classification  (1811),  the  constrictors, 
a  family  of  ophidians  ;  the  boas  and  pythons  of 
the  genera  Boa  and  Eryx.     See  Boidce,  Pytho- 


constringe  (kon-strinj'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
stringed,  pT^r.'constringing.  [<  L.  constringere, 
draw  together:  see  constrain,  constrict.]  To 
cause  constriction  in ;  constrict  or  cause  to  con- 
tract or  pucker ;  astringe. 

Strong  liquors  .  .  .  constringe,  harden  the  fibres,  and 
coagulate  the  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

On  tasting  it  [water  from  the  Dead  Sea],  my  mouth  was 
c(mstringed  as  if  it  had  been  a  strong  alluni  water. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  36. 

constringent  (kou-strin'jent),  a.  [=  p.  con- 
stringent =  Sp.  Pg.  consiringente  =  It.  costri- 
gnente,  <L.  constringen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  constringere, 
constrict:  see  constrain,  constringe.]  Causing 
constriction;  having  the  quality  of  constrict- 
ing, contracting,  or  puckering;  extremely  as- 
tringent. 

construct  (kon-strukf),  v.  [<  L.  constructus, 
pp.  of  constriiere  (>  It.  costruire,  construire  =  Sp. 
Pg.  construir  =  Pr.  P.  construire  (>  D.  Iconstrue- 
ren  =  G.  construiren  =  Dan.  Jconstruere  =  Sw. 
Tconstruera)-,  of.  construe),  heap  together,  build, 
make,  construct,  connect  grammatically  (see 
construe),  <  com-,  together,  +  struere,  heap  up, 
pile:  see  structure.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  to- 
gether the  parts  of  in  their  proper  place  and 
order;  erect;  build;  form:  as,  to  construct  an 
edifice  or  a  snip.  '•'>' 

Bivalve  shells  are  made  to  open  and  shut,  but  on  what 
a  number  of  patterns  is  the  hinge  constructed,  from  the 
long  row  of  neatly  interlocking  teeth  in  a  Nucula  to  the 
simple  ligament  of  a  Mussel ! 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  187. 

3.  To  devise  and  put  into  orderly  ari'angement ; 
form  by  the  mind ;  frame  ;  fabricate ;  evolve 
the  form  of :  as,  to  construct  a  story. 

He  constriuited  a  new  system.  Johnson. 

3t.  To  interpret  or  understand;  construe. — 4. 
To  draw,  as  a  figure,  so  as  to  fulfil  given  condi- 
tions. See  construction,  4.  =  Syn.  1.  To  fabricate, 
erect,  raise. — 2.  To  invent,  originate,  frame,  make,  insti- 
tute.   See  construe. 

II.  intrans.  To  engage  in  or  practise  con- 
struction. 

Demolition .  is  undoubtedly  a  vulgar  task ;  the  highest 
glory  of  the  statesman  is  to  construct. 

Macaulay,  Mirabeau. 

construct  (kon'strukt),  a.  [<  L.  constructus, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  In  gram.,  constituting  or 
expressing  connection  as  governing  substan- 
tive with  the  substantive  governed Construct 

state,  in  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages,  the  form 
of  a  noun,  generally  characterized  by  shortened  or  changed 
vowels,  used  before  another  noun  which  in  Indo-European 
languages  would  be  in  the  genitive  case,  or  preceded  by 
of.  It  may  therefore  be  translated  by  o/ appended  to  the 
governing  noun,  and  the  distinctive  peculiarity,  as  com- 
pared with  the  family  of  languages  last  named,  is  that  it 
is  the  governing  and  not  the  governed  noun  which  is  al- 
tered in  form. 

.  Bel's  consort  was  named  Belit  (for  belat  III  R.  7,  col.  I 
3,  on  account  of  the  preceding  e),  construct  state  of  beltu, 
"lady."  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  269. 

constructor  (kgn-stmk'ter),  n.  Same  as  con- 
structor. 

construction  (kon-struk'shon),  ».  [=  D.  kon- 
struktie  =  G.  construction  =  Dan.  Sw.  konstruk- 
Uon,  <  P.  construction =71.  constructio,  costructio 
=  Sp.  construccion  =  Pg.  construcgao  =  It.  co- 
struzione,  <  L.  constructio{n-),  <  construere,  pp. 
constructus,  construct:  see  construct,  v.]  1. 
The  act  of  building  or  making ;  the  act  of  de- 
vising and  forming;  fabrication. 

From  the  raft  or  canoe  ...  to  the  construction  of  a 
vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew  with  safety 
to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improvement  is  immense. 

Robertson. 


construction 

S.  The  way  or  form  in  which  a  thing  is  bruit 
or  made ;  the  manner  of  putting  together  the 
parts,  as  of  a  huilding,  a  Slip,  a  machine,  or  a 
system;  structure. 
An  astrolabe  of  peculiar  construction,  Whewell. 

3.  That  which  is  constructed ;  a  structure. 

The  period  when  these  old  con8tructi<ms  [mounds]  were 
deserted  is  .  .  .  far  back  in  the  past. 

J.  D.  Baldwin,  Anc.  America,  p.  51. 

4.  In  geom.,  a  figure  drawn  so  as  to  satisfy 
given  conditions ;  the  method  of  drawing  such 
a  figure  with  given  mathematical  instruments, 
especially  with  rule  and  compasses. 

Propositions  in  geometry  appear  in  a  double  form :  they 
express  that  a  certain  figure,  drawn  in  a  certain  way,  sat- 
isfies certain  conditions,  or  they  require  a  figure  to  be  so 
constructed  that  certain  conditions  are  satisfied.  The 
first  form  is  the  theorem,  the  second  the  problem,  of  con- 
struction, Petersen,  tr.  by  Haagensen. 

Two  simple  harmonic  motions  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  having  the  same  period  and  phase,  may  be 
compounded  ipto  a  single  simple  harmonic  motion  by  a 
construction  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  rectangular 
parallelogram  of  velocities. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  89. 

5.  In  gram.,  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  and 
connection  of  words  in  a  sentence  according  to 
established  usages  or  the  practice  of  good  writ- 
ers and  speakers ;  syntactical  arrangement. 

What  else  there  is,  he  jumbles  together  in  such  a  lost 
construction  as  no  man,  either  letter'd  or  unletter'd,  will 
be  able  to  piece  up.     Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

6.  The  act  of  construing;  the  manner  of  un- 
derstanding or  construing  the  arrangement  of 
words,  or  of  explaining  facts ;  attributed  sense 
or  meaning ;  explanation ;  interpretation. 

He  shall  find  the  letter  ;  observe  his  construction  of  it. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 
Foul  wresting,  and  impossible  construction. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 
Wherein  I  have  heretofore  been  faulty, 
Let  your  constructions  mildly  pass  it  over. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  2. 

Beligion  .  .  .  produces  good  will  towards  men,  and 

puts  the  mildest  construction  upon  every  accident  that 

befalls.  .    Spectator,  No.  483. 

Specifically — 7.  In  law :  (a)  Interpretation;  in- 
telligent reading  with  explanation,  such  as  to  de- 
fine the  meaning.  ( b )  Au  altered  reading  of  the 
text  of  an  instrument,  designed  to  make  clear  an 
ambiguity  or  uncertainty  in  its  actual  expres- 
sion, or  to  show  its  application  to,  or  exclusion 
of,  matters  which  upon  its  face  are  not  clearly 
included  or  excluded. — 8.  Naut.,  the  method 
of  ascertaining  a  ship's  course  by  means  of 
trigonometrical  problems  and  diagrams. —  9. 
In  music,  the  composition  of  a  work  according 
to  an  appreciable  plan. — 10.  In  the  Kantian 
pMlos.,  a  synthesis  of  arbitrarily  formed  con- 
ceptions—  Construction  of  equations,  in  alg.,  the 
constmction  of  a  figure  representing  the  equation  or  equa- 
tions.—Pregnant  construction.  See  pregnant. 
constructional  (kon-struk'shon-al),  a.  Q<  con^ 
struction  +  -al.'\  Pertaining  to  construction,  in 
any  sense  of  that  word;  specifically,  deduced 
from  construction  or  interpretation. 

Symbolical  grants  and  constructional  conveyances. 

Waterland,  Charge  on  the  Eucharist,  p.  40. 

But  iron  no  longer  greatly  interests  us  except  for  interior 
constructional  expedients.         The  Century,  XXVIII.  511. 

constructionally  (kon-struk'shon-al-i),  adv.  1. 
In  a  constructional  manner  or  use ;  in  construc- 
tion. 

The  use  of  wood  constructionaUy  should  be  discarded. 
Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  292. 

2.  "With  reference  to  verbal  construction;  by 
construinp;. 

constructionist  (kon-struk'shon-ist),  n.  [< 
construcUon  +  -«s£]  One  who  construes  or 
interprets  law  or  the  terms  of  an  agreement, 
etc. :  generally  with  a  limiting  adjective.  — 
Strict  constructionist,  one  who  favors  exact  and  rigid 
construction,  as  of  laws ;  specifically,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  one  who 
advocates  a  strict  construction  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  rights  of  the  individual  States.  The  Anti- Federalist 
party,  the  Democratic  Republicans  who  succeeded  them, 
and  the  Democratic  party  have  in  general  been  strict  con- 
structionists ;  the  Federalists,  Whigs,  and  modem  Repub- 
licans have  been  chiefly  broad  or  loose  constructionists. 

construction-way  (kon-struk'shon-wa),  n.  A 
temporary  way  or  roa&  employed'  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  materials  used  in  constructing 
a  railroad. 

constructive  (kpn-stnik'tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  and 
F.  construcUf  =  Pi.  consirucUu  =  Pg.  eonstruc- 
Uvo,  <  L.  as  if  *construcUvus,  <  eonstructus,  pp. 
of  construere,  construct:  see  constriwt,  «.]  1. 
Capable  of  constructing,  or  of  being  employed 
in  construction ;  formative ;  shaping. 
The  constructive  fingers  of  Watt,  Fulton,  Ai'kwright. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  36. 
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Emerson  was  not  a  great  philosopher,  because  he  had  no 
con£tructive  talent, — he  could  not  build  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy. The  Century,  XXVII.  925. 

2.  Eelating  or  pertaining  to  the  act  or  process 
of  construction;  of  the  nature  of  construction. 

He  [Markquard]  brought  in  the  received  constructive 
form  of  his  day.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  65. 

Architectural  ornament  is  of  two  kinds,  constructive  and 
decorative.  By  the  former  are  meant  all  those  contrivances, 
such  as  capitals,  brackets,  vaulting  shafts,  and  the  like, 
which  serve  to  explain  or  give  expression  to  the  construc- 
tion. J.  Feryusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  31. 

Statistics  are  the  backbone  of  constructive  history. 

The  Athenceum,  Jan.  14, 1888,  p.  47. 

3.  Affirmative ;  inferring  a  result  from  a  rule 
and  the  subsimiption  of  a  case  under  the  rule : 
applied  to  arguments. —  4.  Deduced  by  con- 
struction or  interpretation;  not  directly  ex- 
pressed, but  inferred;  imputed,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  actual ;  applied,  in  law,  to  that  which 
amounts  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  an  act^  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  was  really  and  inten- 
tionally performed. 

Stipulations,  expressed  or  implied,  formal  or  construc- 
tive. "^ 


The  doctrine  of  constructive  treason  was  terribly  exem- 
plified in  the  cases  of  Burdett,  Stacy,  and  Walker. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  373. 

Constructive  contempt,  delivery,  dUemma,  escape, 
eviction,  fraud,  Imprisonment,  malice,  mileage,  no- 
tice, trust,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Constructive  total 
loss,  in  marine  insurance,  occurs  when  the  thing  insured 
and  damaged  is  not  actually  wholly  lost,  but  recovery  is 
highly  improbable,  or  recovery  and  repairs  would  cost 
more  than  the  thing  would  be  worth  after  being  repaired. 
A  right  to  recover  against  the  insiu-ers  for  a  constructive 
total  loss  is  secured  by  notice  of  abandonment  given  by 
the  owners  to  the  insurers. 
constructively  (kon-struk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
structive manner.  Specifically— (a)  By  way  of  con- 
struction or  interpretation ;  by  fair  inference. 

A  neutral  should  have  had  notice  of  a  blockade,  either 
actually,  by  a  formal  notice  from  the  blockading  power,  or 
constructively,  by  notice  to  his  government. 

Chancellor  Kent,  Com.,  I.  §  147. 

Ceremonials  may  be  immoral  in  themselves,  or  construc- 
tively immoral  on  account  of  their  known  symbolism. 

W.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  214. 
Q))  For  the  purpose  of  building  or  construction. 

The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  never  seem  to  have  used 
stone  constructively,  except  as  the  revetment  of  a  terrace 
wall.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  188. 

constructiveness  (kon  -  struk  '  tiv  -  nes),  m.  In 
Xihren.,  the  tendency  to  construct  in  general, 
supposed  not  to  be  an  independent  faculty,  but 
to  take  its  particular  direction  from  other  fac- 
ulties. It  is  said  to  be  large  in  painters,  sculp- 
tors, mechanicians,  and  architects.  See  cut 
under  phrenology. 

constructor  (kon-struk'tor),  n.  [=  F.  construc- 
teur  (>  D.  horistrukteur  =  Dan.  Tconstruktor)  = 
Sp.  Pg.  constructor  =  It.  costruttore,  <  MIj.  con- 
structor, <  L.  construere,  pp.  eonstructus,  build, 
construct:  sea  construct,  v .']  1.  One  who  con- 
structs or  makes ;  specifically,  a  builder. 
A  constructor  of  dials.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  103. 

Social  courage  is  exactly  the  virtue  in  which  the  con- 
structors of  a  government  will  always  think  themselves 
least  able  to  indulge.  J.  Morley,  Burke,  p.  140. 

At  present  no  question  is  exciting  more  attention  among 
our  constructors  than  that  of  the  strength  of  materials. 

Science,  III.  312. 
2t.  One  who  constructs  or  interprets. 

Seeing  no  power  but  death  can  stop  the  chat  of  ill 
tongues,  nor  imagination  of  mens  minds,  lest  my  owne 
relations  of  those  hard  euents  might  by  some  constructors 
bee  made  doubtfuU,  I  haue  thought  it  best  to  insert  the 
examinations  of  those  proceedings. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  208. 
Sometimes  written  constructer. 
Chief  constructor,  in  naval  administration,  the  officer 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  construction  for 
the  navy.  In  the  United  States  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repairs  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment.—Naval  constructor,  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  navy 
bearing  the  relative  rank  of  lieutenant. 

COnstructure  (kon-struk'tOi),  n.    [<  OP.  con- 
structure  =  It.  costruttura,  <  Mli.  *constructura,  < 
L.  construere,  construct :  see  construct,  and  cf . 
structure.']   If.  Construction;  structure;  fabric. 
They  shall  the  earth's  constructure  closely  bind. 

BlacJcmore. 
2.  In  Scots  law,  a  mode  of  industrial  accession, 
whereby,  if  a  house  be  repaired  with  the  ma- 
terials of  another,  the  materials  accrue  to  the 
owner  of  the  house,  full  reparation,  however, 
being  due  to  the  owner  of  the  materials. 

construe  (kon'stro  or  kon-stro'),  v.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  construed,  ppr.  construing.  [Early  mod.  E. 
often  conster;  <  ME.  construen,  constrewen,  con- 
strue, interpret,  <  L.  construere,  construe,  con- 
struct: see  construct,  v.]  1.  To  arrange  the 
words  of  in  their  natural  order;  reduce  the 
words  of  from  a  transposed  to  a  natural  order 


consubstantiation 

so  as  to  demonstrate  the  sense;  hence,  inter- 
pret, and,  when  applied  to  a  foreign  language, 
translate:  as,  to  construe  a  sentence;  to  con- 
strue  Greek,  Latin,  or  French. 

Children  beeth  compelled  for  to  leve  hire  owne  langage 
and  for  to  construe  hir  lessouns  and  here  thynges  in 
Frenche.  .  .  .  Now  [A.  D.  1387)  ...  in  alle  the  graniere 
Ecoles  of  Engelond,  children  leveth  Frenche,  and  comtru- 
eth  and  lerneth  an  [in]  Englische. 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polyohronicon,  ii.  159. 

He  [Virgil]  is  so  very  figurative  that  he  requires,  I  may 
almost  say,  a  grammar  apart  to  construe  him. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Second  Misc. 
Hence — 2.  To  interpret;  explain;  show  or  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of ;  render. 

If  prophetic  flre 

Have  warm'd  this  old  man's  bosom,  we  might  construe 

His  words  to  fatal  sense.         Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  1. 

His  [Stuyvesant's]  haughty  refusal  to  submit  to  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  commissioners  was  construed  into  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  Irvine;,  Knickerbocker,  p.  299. 
=Syn.  Interpret,  Render,  etc.  (see  translal£).  Construe, 
Construct.  "To  construe  means  to  interpret,  to  show  the 
meaning ;  to  conjstruct  means  to  build :  we  may  construe  a 
sentence,  as  in  translation,  or  construct  it,  as  in  composi- 
tion." A.  S.  Hill,  Rhetoric,  p.  50. 
constupratet  (kon'stu-prat),  V.  t ;  pret.  and  pp. 
constuprated,  ppr.  constuprating.  [<  L.  constu- 
pratus,  pp.  of  constuprare,  <  com-  (intensive)  + 
stuprare,  ravish,  <  stuprum,  defilement.]  To 
violate;  debauch;  defiower.  Burton. 
COnstuprationt  (kon-stu-pra'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
constupration  (obs.),  <  L.  as  if  *constupraUo(fl-), 

<  constuprare,  pp.  constupratvs,  ravish :  see  con- 
stuprate.']  The  act  of  ravishing;  violation;  de- 
filement.    Bp.  Hall. 

COnsubsist  (kon-sub-sist'))  "•  i-     [<  con-  +  sub- 
sist.]    To  subsist  together.     [Eare.] 
Two  consttbsisting  wills. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  xxvi. 

COnsubstantial  (kon-sub-stan'shal),  a.  [=P. 
consubstantiel  =  Sp.  consustancial  =  Pg.  eonsub- 
stancial  =  It.  consustansiale,  <  LL.  consubstan- 
tialis,  <  L.  com-,  together,  -I-  substantia,  sub- 
stance :  see  substance,  substantial.']  Having  the 
same  substance  or  essence ;  coessential. 

Christ  Jesus, .  .  .  coeternal  and  consubstantial  with  the 
Father  and  with  the  Holie  Ghost. 

Bradford,  in  Foxe's  Martyrs,  p.  1058. 
"  Consubstantial  vfitii  the  Father  "  is  nothing  more  than 
"really  one  with  the  Father,"  being  adopted  to  meet  the 
evasion  of  the  Arians. 

J,  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  138. 

consubstantialism  (kon-sub-stan'shal-izm),  n. 
[<  consubstantial  +  -ism.]  The  doctrine  of  con- 
substantiality. 

consubstantialist  (kon-sub-stan'shal-ist),  n. 
[<  consubstantial  +  -ist.]  One  who  believes  that 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist 
in  consubstantiality. 

consubstantiality  (kon-sub-stan-shi-ari-ti),  n. 
[=  F.  consubstantiality  =  Sp.  consustaneiaUdad 
=  Pg.  consubstanciaUdade  =  It.  consustanziulitd, 

<  LL.  consubstantialita(,t-)s,  <  consubstanUaMs, 
consubstantial :  see  consubstantial.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  consubstantial ;  existence  in  the 
same  substance ;  participation  in  the  same  na- 
ture :  as,  the  ooetemity  and  consubstantiality  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father. 

Can  the  answerer  himself  unriddle  the  secrets  of  the 
Incarnation,  fathom  the  undivided  Trinity,  or  the  c(ww«i- 
stantiality  of  the  Eternal  Son,  with  all  his  readings  and  ex- 
aminations ?    Dryden,  Duchess  of  York's  Paper  Defended. 

consubstantially    (kon-sub-stan'shal-i),   aAv. 

In  a  consubstantial  mannet. 
consubstantiate  (kon-sub-stan'shi-at), «.;  pret. 

and  pp.  consubstantiated,  ppr.  consubstantiaMng. 

[<  NL.  consubstantiatus,  pp.  of  consubstanUare, 

<  L.  com-,  together,  +  substantia,  substance :  see 
substance,  substantiate,  and  cf.  consuiistaKlml.'\ 
I.  trans.  To  unite  in  one  common  substance 
or  nature,  or  regard  as  so  imited.     [Bare.] 

They  are  driven  to  consubstantiate  and  incorporate 
Christ  with  elements  sacramental,  or  to  transubstantiate 
and  change  their  substance  into  his ;  and  so  the  one  to 
hold  him  really,  but  invisibly,  moulded  up  with  the  sub- 
stance of  these  elements  —  the  other  to  hide  him  under 
the  only  visible  shew  of  bread  and  wine,  the  substan'je 
whereof,  as  they  imagine,  is  abolished,  and  his  succeeded 
in  the  same  room. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  §  67  (Ord  MS.). 

II.  intrans.  To  profess  the  doctrine  of  con- 
substantiation. 

The  consubstantiating  Church  and  priest 
Refuse  communion  to  the  Calvinist. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1. 1026- 

consubstantiate  (kon-sub-stan'shi-at),  a-  [^ 
NL.  consubstantiatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Same 
as  consubstantial.    Feltham. 

consubstantiation  (kon-sub-stan-shi-a'shon), 
n.  [=  P.  consubstantiation  =  Sp.  consustaMir 
acion  =  Pg.  consubstanciagdb  =  It.  consustanH' 
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aeione,  <  NL.  consubstantiatio(n-),  <  consuista/nti- 
are:  se&consubstanUate,v.'\  The  doctrine  that 
the  body  and  Wood  of  Christ  coexist  in  and 
with  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  although 
the  latter  retain  their  nature  as  bread  and  wine : 
opposed  to  the  Boman  Catholic  doctrine  of  tran- 
SubstanUation.  The  term  cormibstantiation  was  em- 
ployed in  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Reformation 
by  non-IiUtheran  writers,  to  designate  the  Lutheran  view 
of  the  Saviour's  presence  in  the  Holy  Supper.  The  Lutheran 
Church,  however,  has  never  used  or  accepted  this  terra  to 
express  her  view,  but  has  always  and  repeatedly  rejected 
it,  and  the  meaning  it  conveys,  in  her  official  declarations. 

They  [the  Lutherans]  believe  that  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  is  united  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
through  the  consecration,  with  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
are  received  with  and  under  them  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.    This  is  called  consubstantiation,    Sooker. 

They,  therefore,  err,  who  say  that  we  believe  in  impa- 
nation,  or  that  Christ  is  in  the  bread  and  wine.  Nor  are 
those  correct  who  charge  us  with  believing  subpanation, 
that  Christ  is  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.  And 
equally  groundless  is  the  charge  of  comubstantiation,  or 
the  belief  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  changed 
into  one  substance  with  the  bread  and  wine  .  .  .  But 
the  Lutheran  Church  maintains  that  the  Savior  fulfils  his 
promise,  and  is  actually  present,  especially  present  in  the 
Holy  Supper  in  a  manner  not  comprehensible  to  us  and 
not  defined  in  the  Scriptures.  Mosheitn  (trans.). 

consuetude  (kon'swf-tud),  n.  [<  ME.  consue- 
tude, <  OF.  consuetude,  consietude  =  OSp.  consue- 
titd  =  It.  consuetudme,  <  L.  consuetudo  {-tudin-), 
custom:  s%6  custom.']     1.  Custom;  usage. 

I  may  notice  that  habit  is  formed  by  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  action  or  passion,  and  that  this  repe- 
tition is  called  consuetvde  or  custom. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  x. 

A  series  of  consistent  judgments  [in  Roman  law]  of  this 
sort  built  up  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  law  based  on  con- 
metude.  Encyc.  Brit,  XX.  698. 

2.  That  to  which  one  is  accustomed ;  habitual 
association ;  companionship. 

Let  us  suck  the  sweetness  of  those  affections  and  coti- 
guetudes  that  grow  near  us.  These  old  shoes  are  easy  to 
the  feet.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  218. 

consuetudinal  (kon-swe-tii'di-nal),  a.  [<  OP. 
consuetudinal,  <  ML.  *consuetwdmalis  (in  adv. 
consuetudmaliter,  according  to  custom),  <  L. 
consuetudo  {-tudin-),  custom:  see  consuetude, 
custom.']    Customary. 

consuetudinary  (kon-swe-tU'di-na-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[=  OF.  eonsuetudinaire, '  F.  consuStudinavre  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  consuetudinario,  <  LL.  consuetudi- 
nanus,  <  L.  consuetudo  (-tudin-),  custom:  see 
consuetude,  custom.']  I.  a.  Customary.— con- 
suetudinary or  customary  law  (in  contradistinction 
to  written  or  statutory  law),  that  law  which  is  derived  by 
immemorial  custom  from  remote  antiquity.  Such  is  the 
common  law  of  Scotland. 

These  provinces  [Navarre  and  the  Basque],  until  quite 
recently,  rigidly  insisted  upon  compliance  with  their  con- 
metudinary  law.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  810. 


II.  w. ;  pi.  consuetudinaries  (-riz).  [<  ML. 
consuetuMnarius  (so.  L.  Wber,  a  book),  a  ritual 
of  devotions:  see  I.]  A  book  containing  the 
ritual  and  ceremonial  regulations  of  a  monas- 
tic house  or  order;  an  ordinal  or  directory  for 
religious  houses,  or  for  cathedrals  and  colle- 
giate churches  observing  monastic  discipline. 
[Bare.] 

A  consuetudinary  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmunds  Bury. 
Baker,  MS.  Catalogue  by  Masters,  Cambridge,  p.  61. 

Without  noticing  the  title  of  St.  Osmund's  book,  our 
chronicler  describes  its  object  to  be  that  of  regulating  the 
ecclesiastical  service  ;  and  he  ranks  it  among  those  writ- 
ings which,  by  the  usage  of  the  period,  were  known  under 
one  indiaeriminating  appellation,  Consuetudvnary. 

Back,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  11. 

consul  (kon'sul),  n.  [<  ME.  consul  =  OF.  and 
F.  consul  =  Pr.  consol,  cossol  =  Sp.  Pg.  consul 
=  It.  console,  consolo  =  D.  konsul  =  Gr.  consul  = 
Dan.  Sw.  konsul,  <  L.  consul,  OL.  consol,  cosol, 
a  consul;  prob.  <  consulere,  deliberate,  consult: 
see  consult,  counsel.]  1.  One  of  the  two  chief 
magistrates  of  the  ancient  Koman  republic,  an- 
nually chosen  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in  the 
first  ages  of  Eome  they  were  both  elected  from  patrician 
or  noble  families,  but  about  367  B.  0.  the  people  obtained 
the  privilege  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  among 
themselves,  and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  office 
of  consul  was  retained  under  the  empire,  but  was  confined 
chiefly  to  judicial  functions,  the  presidency  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  charge  of  public  games,  and  was  ultimately 
stripped  of  all  power,  though  remaining  the  highest  dis- 
tinction of  a  subject;  it  was  often  assumed  by  the  emper- 
ors, and  finally  disappeared  in  the  sixth  century  A.  D. 
2.  In  French  hist.,  the  title  given  to  the  three 
supreme  magistrates  of  the  French  republic 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Directory  in  1799. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  the  title  of  iirst  consul,  and  his 
colleagues  were  Cambac^r^s  and  Lebrun.  The  first  con- 
sul was  the  chief  executive ;  he  promulgated  laws,  named 
members  of  council  of  state,  ministers,  and  ambassadors, 
etc,  the  second  and  third  consuls  having  only  a  delibera- 
tive voice.  By  popular  vote  Napoleon  was  chosen  consul 
for  life  August  2d,  1802,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  May 
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18th,  1804,  consular  government  was  abolished,  and  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor. 

3.  In  international  law,  an  agent  appointed  and 
commissioned  by  a  sovereign  state  to  reside  in 
a  foreign  city  or  town,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  its  citizens  and  commerce  there,  and  to  col- 
lect and  forward  information  on  industrial  and 
economic  matters.  He  does  not  usually  repre- 
sent his  government  as  a  diplomatic  agent  in 
any  sense. 

The  commercial  agents  of  a  government,  residing  in 
foreign  parts  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  state,  and  especially  of  its  in- 
dividual citizens  or  subjects,  are  called  consuls. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  95. 
4t.  A  senator  of  Venice. 

Many  of  the  consuls  .  .  . 
Are  at  the  duke's  already. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2. 
consulaget  (kon'sul-aj),  «.     [<  OP.  consulage, 
consulaige;  as  consul  +  -age.]    A  consulate. 

At  Council  we  debated  the  buisinease  of  the  Conmlaye 
of  Leghorne.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  8,  1672. 

consular  (kon'su-lar),  a.  and  n.  [(ME.  consu- 
ler,  n.,  a  consul)  =  F.  consulaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
sular =  It.  consolare,  consulare,  <  L.  consularis, 
<  consul,  a,  consul:  see  consul.]  1.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  consuls  in  ancient  Kome,  or  in 
recent  times  in  France,  or  to  their  of&ce ;  per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  the  office  of  con- 
sul :  as,  the  consular  power ;  a  consular  govern- 
ment. See  consul. —  2.  In  international  law, 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  functions  of  a  con- 
sul (see  consul,  3) :  as,  the  consular  service. — 
Consular  agent,  an  officer  of  a  grade  subordinate  to  that 
of  consul,  stationed  at  foreign  ports  of  small  commercial 
importance,  and  charged  with  duties  similar  to  those  of 
a  consul,  or  vice-consul. — Consular  fees,  the  privileged 
fees  or  perquisites  charged  by  a  consul  for  his  official  cer- 
tificates. 

II,  ».  1.  In  ancient  Rome:  (a)  An  ex-con- 
sul, and  also,  under  the  empire,  one  who  had 
held  the  insignia  of  a  consul  without  the  office. 
Juli  Cesar  first  being  consulor  &  eft  sone  the  first  em- 
prowr  of  Rome.  Jaye,  Exposicion  of  Daniel. 

(6)  The  governor  of  an  imperial  province. — 
2t.  A  consul.  , 

The  pride  of  the  consulers. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  6. 

consulate  (kon'gii-lat),  ■«.  [=  F.  consulat  =  Sp. 
Pg.  consulado  =  it.'consolato  =  D.  konsulaat  = 
G.  consulat  =  Dan.  Sw.  konsulat,  <  L.  consula- 
tics,  office  of  a  consul,  <  consul,  a  consul:  see 
consul  and  -ate^.]  1.  The  office  of  a  consul,  in 
either  the  political  or  the  legal  sense  of  that 
word. 

After  the  Alexandrian,expedition  the  Venetians,  whose 
commerce  was  suffering,  prevailed  on  Peter  to  treat  for  a 
peace  with  Egypt,  which  was  to  establish  Cypriot  consu- 
lates and  reduce  the  customs  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant. 
Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  195. 

2.  In  international  law :  (a)  The  office  or  juxis- 
diotion  of  a  consul. 

By  this  [the  law  of  1855]  the  President  was  ordered  to 
make  new  appointments  to  all  the  consulates,  which  were 
thereby  declared  vacant. 

Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  45. 

(&)  The  premises  officially  occupied  by  a  con- 
sul.—  3.  Government  by  a  consul  or  consuls; 
specifically,  the  government  which  existed  in 
Prance  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory, 
November  9th,  1799,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  empire.  May  18th,  1804.    See  consul,  2. 

Would  not  the  world  have  thought  .  .  .  that  the  cour- 
age I  exerted  in  my  consulate  was  merely  accidental  ? 

W.  Melmoth,  tr.  of  Cicero,  VL  i. 

consulate-general  (kon'gu-lat-jen'e-ral),  n. 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  consiil-general. 

The  Italian  Government  has  from  time  immemorial  re- 
fused to  recognize  a  consul  as  a  diplomatic  officer,  and 
even,  until  Mr.  Marsh  induced  them  to  relax  the  rule,  to 
allow  the  consulate-general  of  any  foreign  country  to  be 
established  in  the  same  place  as  its  legation. 

The  Nation,  Dec.  6, 1883. 

consul-general  (kon'sul-jen'e-ral),  n.  A  dip- 
lomatic officer  having  the  supervision  of  all  the 
consulates  of  his  government  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  a  chief  consul.    Abbreviated  C.  G. 

The  salaries  of  the  consuls-general  vary  from  §4,000,  as 
at  Antwerp,  to  $10,000,  as  at  Cairo  and  Calcutta. 

Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  94. 

consulship  (kon'sul-ship), «.  [<  consul  +  -ship.] 
The  office  or  the  term  of  office  of  a  consul,  in 
either  the  political  or  the  diplomatic  sense  of  the 

•  word:  as,  the  consulship  of  Cicero.    See  consul. 

consult  (kon-sulf),  V.  [<  P.  consulter  =  Sp. 
Pg.  consuliar  =  It.  consultare,  <  L.  consultare, 
deliberate,  consiUt,  freq.  of  consulere,  pp.  con- 
sultus,  deliberate,  consider,  reflect  upon,  con- 
sult, ask  advice,  <  com-,  together,  +  -sulere,  of 
imeertain  origin:  see  consul  and  counsel.]    I. 


consultatory 

trans.  1.  To  ask  advice  of;  seek  the  opinion 
of  as  a  guide  to  one's  own  judgment ;  have  re- 
course to  for  information  or  instruction :  as,  to 
consult  a  friend,  a  physician,  or  a  book. 

They  were  content  to  consult  libraries.  Whewell. 

He  gives  an  account  of  this  episode  in  his  career,  which 
is  well  worth  consulting.  A.  Dobson,  Int.  to  Steele,  p.  xxxv. 

2.  To  have  especial  reference  or  respect  to,  in 
judging  or  acting;  consider;  regard. 

We  are  ...  to  consult  the  necessities  of  life,  rather  than 
matters  of  ornament  and  delight.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

The  senate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 
Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  3. 
Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse. 

Franklin,  Way  to  Wealth. 

3t.  To  plan,  devise,  or  contrive. 

Thou  hast  con»ulted  shame  to  thy  house  by  cutting  off 
many  people.  Hab.  ii.  10. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  seek  the  opinion  or  advice 
of  another,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  one's 
own  action  or  judgment :  followed  by  with. 

Behoboam  covMtlted  with  the  old  men.  1  Ki.  xii.  6. 

He  who  prays,  must  consult  first  with  his  heart. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xvi. 

2.  To  take  counsel  together ;  confer;  deliber- 
ate in  common. 

Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 

consultf  (kon-sulf  or  kon'sult),  n.  [=  P.  con- 
suite  =  Sp.'  Pg.  It.  consulta,  <  ML.  consultus,  a 
council,  consulta,  deliberation,  L.  consuUum,  a 
consultation,  a  decree,  resolution,  masc,  fern., 
and  neut.,  respectively,  of  L.  consultus,  pp.  of 
consulere,  eonsxdt:  see  consult,  v.]  1.  A  meet- 
ing for  consultation  or  deliberation ;  a  ooimcil. 

But  in  the  latter  part  of  his  [Charles  II. 's]  life  .  .  .  his 
secret  thoughts  were  communicated  but  to  few  ;  and  those 
selected  of  that  sort  who  were  .  .  .  able  to  advise  him  in 
a  serious  consult.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  Sing  Arthur. 

Immediately  the  two  main  bodies  withdi'ew,  under  their 
several  ensigns,  to  the  farther  parts  of  the  library,  and 
there  entered  into  cabals  and  consults  upon  the  present 
emergency.  Swift,  Battle  of  Books. 

3.  The  act  of  consulting;  the  effect  of  consul- 
tation; determination. 

AU  their  grave  consults  dissolved  in  smoke. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

consultable  (kon-sul'ta-bl),  a.  [=  p.  consulta- 
ble,  etc. ;  as  consult,  v.,'+  -able.]  Able  or  ready 
to  be  consulted. 

consultant  (kon-sul'tant),  n.  [<  P.  consultant, 
orig.  pp.  of  co»s«?te?*,  consult :  see  consult,  v.]  A 
physician  who  is  called  in  by  the  attending  phy- 
sician to  give  counsel  in  a  case. 

consultary  (kon-sul'ta-ri),  a.     [<  consult  + 

-arj/l.]     Relating  to  consultation Consultary 

response,  the  opinion  of  a  coui-t  of  law  on  a  special  case. 

consultation  (kon-sul-ta'shon),  m.  [=  P.  con- 
sultation =  Sp.  consultacion  =  Pg.  consultagSo 
=  It.  consultazione,  <  L.  consultatio{n-),  a  con- 
sultation, <  consultare,  pp«  consultatus,  consult : 
see  consult,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  consulting;  de- 
liberation of  two  or  more  persons  with  a  view 
to  some  decision ;  especially,  a  deliberation  in 
which  one  party  acts  as  adviser  to  the  other. 

He  [Henry  I.]  first  instituted  the  Form  of  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament ;  for  before  his  Time  only  certain  of  the  No- 
bility and  Prelates  of  the  Realm  were  called  to  consulta- 
tion about  the  most  important  Affairs  of  State. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  40. 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  486. 

2.  A  meeting  of  persons  to  consult  together; 
specifically,  a  meeting  of  experts,  as  physicians 
or  counsel,  to  confer  about  a  specific  case. 

A  consultation  was  called,  wherein  he  advised  a  saliva- 
tion. Wiseman,  Surgery, 

Writ  of  consultation,  in  Eng.  law,  a  writ  whereby  a 
cause,  removed  by  prohibition  from  the  ecclesiastical  court 
to  the  king's  court,  is  sent  back  to  the  former  court :  so 
called  because  the  judges,  on  consultation  or  deliberation, 
and  comparison  of  the  libel  with  the  suggestion  of  the  party 
at  whose  instance  the  removal  is  made,  find  that  the  sug- 
gestion is  false,  and  that  the  cause  has  been  wrongfully 
removed. 

consultati've  (kon-sul'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  consul- 
tatif,  <  L.  as  if  *'consultdti/ms,  <  consultatus,  pp. 
of  consultare,  consult:  see  consult,  v.,  and  cf. 
consultive.]  Pertaining  to  consultation;  hav- 
ing the  function  of  consulting ;  advisory. 

He  laid  down  the  nature  and  power  of  the  synod,  as  only 
consultative,  decisive,  and  declarative,  not  coactive. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  331. 

Evidence  coming  from  many  peoples  in  all  times  shows 
that  the  consultative  body  is,  at  the  outset,  nothing  more 
than  a  council  of  war.    H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  491. 

consultatory  (kon-sul'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
*consultatorius,  (.  consultatus,  pp.  of  consultare, 
consult:  see  consult,  v.,  a,ni -atbry.]  Advisory. 


consulter 

COnSlllter  (kou-sul'ter),  rt.  One  who  consults, 
or  asks  oounsel  or  information :  as,  a  coTisulter 
with  familiar  spirits. 

consulting  (kon-sul'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  con- 
sult, V. ;  in  comp.  the  verbal  n.  of  consult,  v.,  used 
attributively.]  Acting  in  consultation  or  as  an 
adviser;  making  a  business  of  giving  profes- 
sional advice:  as,  a  consulting  barrister;  a  con- 
sulting physician ;  a  consulting  accountant. 

COnsultive  (kon-sul'tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  con- 
sultivo ;  as  consult  +  -ive.  Cf.  consultative. 2 
Pertaining  to  consultation ;  determined  by  con- 
sultation or  reflection ;  maturely  considered. 

He  that  remains  in  the  grace  of  God  sins  not  by  any  de- 
liberate, COnsultive,  Itnowing  act. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  770. 

consultivelyt  (kon-sul'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
sultive  manner ;  deliberately. 

consumable  (kgn-sli'ma-bl),  a.  [=  F.  consti- 
mable,  etc.;  a.s'consume  +  -dble.'i  Capable  of 
being  constmied,  dissipated,  or  destroyed ;  de- 
structible. 

Asbestos  doth  truly  agree  in  this  common  quality  as- 
cribed unto  both,  of  being  incombustible,  and  not  consum- 
able by  fire.  Bp.  Wilkins,  Math.  Maglck. 

consumah,  consumar  (kon'sum-a,  -ar),  n. 
[Also  written  consummak,  consummar,  and  con- 
sammar;  repr.  Hind,  khdnsdmdn,  a  house-stew- 
ard or  butler,  perhaps  <  Ichwdn,  a  tray,  +  soman, 
effects.]  In  the  East  Indies,  a  servant  having 
charge  of  the  supplies;  especially,  a  house- 
steward  or  butler. 

The  kansamah  may  be  classed  with  the  house-steward 
and  butler,  both  of  which  oflQces  appear  to  unite  in  this 
servant,  T.  Williamson,  East  India  Vade  Mecum. 

consume  (kon-sum'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  consumed, 
ppr.  consuming.  [<  ME.  consumen  =  D.  konsu- 
meren  =  Gr.  consumiren  =  Dan.  Iconsumere  =  Sw. 
consumera,  <  OF.  consumer,  P.  consumer  =  Sp. 
Pg.  consumir  =  It.  consumare,  <  L.  consumere, 
eat,  consume,  use  up,  destroy,  lit.  take  together 
or  wholly,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  sumere,  take, 
oontr.  of  *subimere,  <  s-ub,  ujider,  from  under, 
-I-  emere,  buy,  orig.  take :  see  emption.  Cf.  as- 
sume, desume,  presume,  resume.']  I.  trans.  1. 
To  destroy  by  separating  into  parts  which  can- 
not be  reunited,  as  by  decomposition,  burning, 
or  eating;  devour;  use  up;  wear  out;  hence, 
destroy  the  substance  of ;  annihilate. 

A  vulture  or  eagle  stood  by  him,  which  in  the  day-time 
gnawed  and  consumed  his  liver. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii. 
Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
Fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  xxxix. 

Specifically  —  2.  To  destroy  by  use ;  dissipate 
or  wear  out  (a  thing)  by  applying  it  to  its  natu- 
ral or  intended  use :  as,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  West  is  consumed  there ;  in  an 
unfavorable  sense,  waste ;  squander :  as,  to  con- 
sume an  estate. 

Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye 
may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts.  Jas.  iv.  3. 

Italy  with  Silkes  and  Velvets  consumes  our  chiefe  Com- 
modities. Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  1. 128. 

It  would  require  greater  sumes  of  money  to  furnish  such 
a  voiage,  and  to  fitt  them  with  necessaries,  then  their  con- 
swmed  estats  would  amounte  too. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  26. 

There  are  numerous  products  which  may  be  said  not  to 

admit  of  being  consumed  otherwise  than  nonproductively. 

J.  S.  Mm,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  iii.  §  6. 

3.  To  cause  to  waste  away ;  make  thin. 

He  became  miserably  worn  and  consumed  with  age. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  ii. 
He  was  consumed  to  an  anatomy,  .  .  .  having  nothing 
left  but  skin  to  cover  his  bones. 

R.  Knox  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  352). 

4.  To  bring  to  utter  ruin ;  exterminate. 
Let  me  alone,  .  .  .  that  I  may  consume  them. 

Ex.  xxxii.  10. 
I'll  be  myself  again,  and  meet  their  furies. 
Meet,  and  consume  their  mischiefs. 

Fletcher  (and  aTwther),  False  One,  iv.  2. 

5.  To  make  use  of ;  employ  the  whole  of ;  fill 
out ;  spend :  with  reference  to  time. 

Thus  in  soft  anguish  he  consumes  the  day. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  1033. 
The  day  was  not  long  enough,  but  the  night,  too,  must 
be  consumed  in  keen  recollections. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  159. 
=  Syn.  Devour,  etc.  (see  eat) ;  swallow  up,  use  up,  engulf, 
absorb,  lavish,  dissipate,  exhaust 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  waste  (away);  become 
wasted  or  attenuated. 


Their  flesh,  . 
sume  away. 


their  eyes,  .  .  .  their  tongue  shall  con- 
Zech.  xiv.  12. 
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I  consume 
In  languishing  affections  for  that  trespass. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  2 

2.  To  be  destroyed  as  by  use,  burning,  etc. :  as, 
the  fire  was  lighted,  and  the  wood  consumed 
away. 

What  heard  they  daly?  .  .  .  that  victells  consumed 
apace,  but  he  must  &  would  keepe  sufficient  for  them 
selves  &  their  returne. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  79. 

consnmedly  (kon-su'med-li),  adv.  [Said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  consummately.']  Greatly ;  huge- 
ly; mightily.     [Slang.] 

I  believe  they  talk'd  of  me,  for  they  laugh'd  consumedly. 
Farquhar,  Beaux  Stratagem,  iii.  1. 

COnsumeless  (kgn-sum'les),  a.  [<  consume  + 
-less.]     Unconsumable.     [Bare.] 

How  the  purple  waves 
Scald  their  coTisumeless  bodies ! 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  14. 

consumer  (kon-sii'm6r),  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
sumes, destroys,  wastes,  or  spends ;  that  which 
consumes. 

Time,  the  consumer  of  things,  causing  much  time  and 
paines  to  bee  spent  in  curious  search,  that  wee  might  pro- 
duce some  light  out  of  darknesse. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  337. 
The  consumers  of  the  energy  stored  in  the  fly-wheel  of 
an  engine  are  the  machines  in  the  mill. 

B,  S.  Ball,  Exper.  Mechanics,  p.  267. 

3.  Specifically,  inpoKt.  econ.,  one  who  destroys 
the  exchangeable  value  of  a  commodity  by 
using  it:  the  opposite  ol producer. 

No  labour  tends  to  the  permanent  enrichment  of  society 
which  is  employed  in  producing  things  for  the  use  of  un- 
productive consumers.       J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  iii.  §  5. 

COnsumingly  (kon-sii'ming-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
suming manner." 

consummah,  consummar,  n.    See  consumah. 

consummate  (kon-sum'at  or  kon'sum-at),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  consummated,  ppr.  consummating. 
[<  L.  consummatus,  pp.  of  consumma/re  (>It.  con- 
summare  =  Pr.  Sp.  consumar  =  Pg.  consummar 
=  P.  consommer),  sum  up,  make  up,  finish,  com- 
plete, <  com-,  together,  +  summa,  a  simi :  see 
sum^,  summation.]  1 .  To  finish  by  completing 
what  was  intended ;  perfect ;  bring  or  carry  to 
the  utmost  point  or  degree ;  carry  or  bring  to 
completion ;  complete  ;  achieve. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  death  of 
Cowper,  the  revolution  in  English  poetry  was  fully  con^ 
summated.  Maeaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

Samuel  Adams  .  .  .  had  done  more  than  any  one  man 
to  consummate  the  ideas  of  the  New  England  leaders,  and 
to  advance  the  progress  of  Revolution. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  iv. 

Specifically  —  2.  To  complete  (a  marriage)  by 
sexual  intercourse. 
consummate  (kon-sum'at),  a.  [;=  Sp.  consu- 
mado  =  Pg.  consummadio  =  It.  consummate,  < 
L.  consummatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Complete ; 
perfect;  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  or  de- 
gree :  as,  consummate  felicity ;  consummate  hy- 
pocrisy. 

The  bright  consunvmate  flower.       Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  481. 

A  Person  of  an  absolute  and  consummate  Virtue  should 
never  be  introduced  in  Tragedy. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  273. 

An  accomplished  hypocrite  .  .  .  who  had  acted  with 
consummate  skill  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a 
good  friend.  Maeaulay,  History. 

By  one  fatal  error  of  tactics  he  [Fox]  completely  wrecked 
his  cause,  while  the  young  minister  who  was  opposed  to 
him  conducted  the  conflict  with  consummate  judgment 
as  well  as  indomitable  courage. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xv. 

consummately  (kgn-sum'at-li),  adv.  Com- 
pletely; perfectly. 

consummation  (kon-su-ma'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
consommation  =  Sp.  consumacion  =  Pg.  consum- 
magSo  =  It.  consumazibne,  <  L.  consummaUo^n-), 
<  consummare,  pp.  consummatus,  finish:  see 
consummate,  v.]  Accomplishment;  completion; 
end;  the  fulfilment  or  conclusion  of  anything: 
as,  the  consummation  of  one's  wishes,  or  of  an 
enterprise. 

By  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

The  just  and  regular  process  .  .  .  from  its  original  to 
its  consummation.  Addison,  Spectator. 

Consummation  of  marriage,  in  law,  its  completion  by 
sexual  intercourse.— ConBummatlon  of  the  mass,  in 
the  Galilean  liturgies,  the  last  post-communion  prayer. 
consummative  (kgn-sum'a-tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  con- 
sumativo,  <  L.  as  if  *consummativus,  <  consumma- 
tus, pp.  of  consummare,  finish :  see  consummate, 
v.]  Pertaining  to  consummation;  consummat- 
ing; final. 
The  final,  the  consum/mative  procedure  of  philosophy. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
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consummator  (kon'sum-a-tor),  n.  [=  p.  cojj. 
sommateur  =  Sp.  consumaddr  =  Pg.  consumma- 
dor  =  It.  consummatore,  <   LL.  consummator 

<  L.  consummare,  pp.  consummatus,  complete' 
see  consummate,  v.]  One  who  consummates 
completes,  or  brings  to  perfection. 

consummatory  (kra-sum'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  eon 
summate  +  -ory.]  Tending  or  intended  to  con- 
summate or  make  perfect.  Donne,  [Bare.] 
oonsumptf,  a.  [ME. ,  <  L.  consumptu^,  consumed, 
pp.  of  consumere,  consume :  see  consume.]  Con- 
sumed. 

It  is  nat  geven  to  knowe  hem  that  ben  dede  and  con- 
sumpt.  Chaucer,  Boethius. 

Slayn  thanne  the  aduersaries  with  a  great  veniaunce, 
and  vnto  the  deeth  almost  consurmtt. 

Wyclif,  Josh.  x.  20  (Oxf.). 

consumpt  (kgn-sumpf),  n.  [<  ML.  as  if  'con- 
sumptus,  consumption  (cf.  L.  sumptus,  expense), 

<  L.  consumptus,  pp.  of  consumere,  consume: 
see  consume.]  Consumption :  as,  the  produce 
of  grain  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  cotisumpt.  [Old 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

consumption  (kgn-sump'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
somption  =  Pr.  consumpcio  =  Sp.  consuncion  = 
Pg.  consumpg&o  =  It.  consunzione,  <  L.  consump- 
iio(n-),  a  consuming,  wasting,  <  consumere,  pp. 
consumptus,  consume:  see  consume.]  1.  The 
act  of  consuming ;  destruction  as  by  decompo- 
sition, burning,  eating,  etc. ;  hence,  destruction 
of  substance ;  annihilation.  Specifically  —  2. 
Dissipation  ordestruction  by  use ;  inpoUt.  econ., 
the  use  or  expenditure  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry, or  of  anything  having  an  exchangeable 
value. 

Every  new  advance  of  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  a  new 
incentive  to  him  to  retrench  .  .  .  his  consumption, 

Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace,  iii. 

The  distinction  of  Productive-and  Unproductive  is  appli- 
cable to  Consumption  as  well  as  to  Latiour.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  not  labourers,  but  all  are  con- 
sumers, and  consume  either  unproductively  or  produc- 
tively. J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ,,  I.  iii,  §  6, 

The  first  proposition  of  the  theory  of  consumption  is,  that 
the  satisfaction  of  every  lower  want  in  the  scale  creates  a 
desire  of  a  higher  character.        J  evens,  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  46, 

3.  The  state  of  being  wasted  or  diminished. 
The  mountains  themselves  [Etna  and  Vesuvius]  have  not 

suffered  any  considerable  diminution  or  consumpticn. 

Woodward. 

4.  In  med. :  (a)  A  wasting  away  of  the  flesh; 
a  gradual  attenuation  of  the  body ;  progressive 
emaciation:  a  word  of  comprehensive  signifi- 
cation. (6)  More  specifically,  a  disease  of  the 
lungs  accompanied  by  fever  and  emaciation,  of- 
ten but  not  invariably  fatal :  called  technically 
phthisis,  or  phthisis  pulmonaris.  See  phthisis 
and  tuberculosis. 

Such  are  Kings-euils,  Dropsie,  Gout,  and  Stone, 
Blood-boyling  Lepry,  and  Consumption. 

Sylvester,  tr,  of  Du  Bajtas's  Weeks,  ii,.  The  Furies, 

COnsumptionalt(kgn-sump'shgn-al),  a.  [(.con- 
sumption +  -al.]     CJonsumptive.   "Fuller. 

consumptionaryt  (kgn-sump'shgn-a-ri),  a,  [< 
consumption  +  -ari/1.']     Consumptive. 

His  wife  being  consu/mptionary,  and  so  likely  to  die  with- 
out child.  Bp.  Oauden,  Bp.  Brownrigg,  p.  206, 

consumptionerf  (kgn-sump'shgn-fer),  ».  [<  coti- 
sumption  +  -er^.]"  1.  One  wto  consumes;  a 
consumer.  Davenant.    [Bare.]  —  2.  A  retailer. 

These  duties,  which  were  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
customs  duties,  were  to  be  paid  by  the  consumptioner,sa 
the  retailer  was  termed, 

5,  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  35, 

consumptive  (kgn-sump'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
consomptif=  Sp.  It.  consuntivo  =  Pg.  consump- 
tivo,  <  L.  as  if  *consumptivus,  <  consumptus,  pp. 
ot  consumere :  see  consume.]  I.  a.  1.  Destruo- 
tive;  wasting;  exhausting;  having  the  qualify 
of  consuming  or  dissipating. 

Consumptive  of  time. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  Pret 

A  long  consumptive  war  is  more  likely  to  break  this  grand 

alliance  than  disable  France.    Addison,  State  of  the  War. 

2.  In  med.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
consumption,  or  phthisis  pulmonaris. —  3.  Af- 
fected with  a  consuming  disease ;  specifically, 
having  or  predisposed  to  consumption:  as,  a 
consumptive  person ;  a  consumptive  constitution. 

The  lean  consuTnptive  wench,  with  coughs  decayed. 
Is  called  a  pretty,  tight,  and  slender  maid.         JJryden- 
While  that  [the  Body]  droops  and  sinks  under  the  bur- 
den, the  Soul  may  be  as  vigorous  and  active  in  such  awn- 
sumptive  state  of  the  Body  as  ever  it  was  before. 

Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I-  »!• 
4.  Eelating  to  or  designed  for  consumption  or 
destruction ;  specifically,  in  recent  use,  pertain- 
ing to  or  designed  for  consumption  by  use :  aSi 
a  consumptive  demand  for  hops. 
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They  that  make  consumptive  oblations  to  the  creatures ; 
as  the  Oollyridians,  who  offered  cakes,  and  those  that 
burnt  incense  or  candles  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  677. 

II.  ».  One  who  suffers  from  consumption,  or 
phthisis — Consumptive's-weed,  the  bear's-weed  of 
California,  JSriodyction  glutinoawm,  an  evergreen  resinoius 
shrub,  of  the  natural  order  Hydrophyllacece. 

consumptively  (kon-sump'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
consumptive  manner ;  in  a  way  oharaoteristie 
of  or  tending  to  consumption. 

consimiptiveness  (kon-sump'tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  consumptive,  or  a  tendency  to 
consumption. 

consute  (kon-suf),  a.  [<  L.  eonsutus,  pp.  of  con- 
suere,  sew  together,  stitch,  <  com-,  together,  + 
suere  =  E.  sew.]  In  entom.,  having  one  or  more 
regular  series  of  slight  and  somewhat  distant 
elevations  differing  in  color  from  the  rest  of  the 
surface,  so  as  to  resemble  lines  of  stitching,  as 
the  elytra  of  certain  beetles. 

consutilet,  a.     [<  L.  *consuUlis,  sewed  together, 

<  eonsutus,  pp.  of  consuere,  sew  together :  see 
eonsute.']    Stitched  together.    Bailey. 

conta'bescence  (kon-ta-bes'ens),  n.  [=  P.  core- 
tabescence;  as  conta1)escent+  -ce^ :  see -e«ce.] 

1.  In  med.,  a  wasting  disease;  atrophy,  maras- 
mus, or  consumption. — 2.  In  hot.,  an  abnormal 
condition  of  flowers,  in  which  the  anthers  be- 
come defective  and  the  pollen  becomes  inert 
or  wanting. 

contabescent  (kon-ta-bes'ent),  a.  [=  F.  conta- 
iesoent,  <  L.  contdbescen{U)s,  ppr.  of  contabes- 
eere,  waste  away  gradually,  <  com-  (intensive) 
+  tabeseere,  waste  away,  <  tabes,  a  wasting :  see 
tabes.]  1.  Wasting  away. —  2.  In  bot.,  char- 
acterized by  contabesoence. 

In  several  plants,  .  .  .  many  of  the  anthers  were  either 
shrivelled  or  contamed  brown  and  tough  or  pulpy  matter, 
without  any  good  pollen-gi'ains,  and  they  never  shed  tlieir 
contents ;  they  were  in  the  state  designated  by  Gartner  as 
contabescent,    Da}-win,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  193. 

contabulatet,  v.  t.  [<  L.  contaiulatits,  pp.  of 
contabulare,  cover  with  boards,  <  com,-,  together, 
+  tabula,  a  board,  table :  see  table,  tabulate.] 
To  plank  or  floor  with  boards.  Bailey.  Also 
cotabulate. 

contabulationf,  n.  [<  L.  contabulaUo{ji-),  < 
contabiUare,  pp.  contabulatus,  cover  with  boards: 
see  contabulaie.']  The  act  of  laying  with  boards, 
or  of  flooring ;  the  floor  laid.   E.  Phillips,  1706. 

contackf,  ».    See  conteclc. 

contacourt,  ».     See  conteckour. 

contact  (kon'takt),  n.  [=F.  co»toc<  =  Sp.  Pg. 
cmitacto  =  It.  contatto,  <  L.  oontactus,  a  touching, 

<  eontingere,  pp.  contacttis,  touch  closely,  <  com-, 
together,  -f-  tangere,  touch:  see  tangent,  tact, 
and  of.  contagion,  contiguous,  contingent.']  1. 
A  touching ;  touch ;  the  coincidence  of  one  or 
more  points  on  the  surface  of  each  of  two 
bodies  without  interpenetration  of  the  bodies ; 
apposition  of  separate  bodies  or  points  without 
sensible  intervening  space. 

When  several  metals  at  the  same  temperature  are  sol- 
dered to  eacli  other  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  cliain,  the 
diflference  of  potentials  of  the  extreme  metals  is  the  same 
as  if  these  two  metals  are  in  direct  cordact. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Masoart  and  Joubert,  I.  177. 

2.  Specifically,  in  math.,  coincidence,  as  of 
two  curves,  in  two  or  more  consecutive  points ; 
the  having  a  poiat  and  the  tangent  plane  at 
that  point  in  common. —  3.  The  act  of  making 
one  body  abut  against  another;  the  bringing 
together  so  as  to  touch.— Angle  of  contact,  in 
math.,  the  angle  of  contingence  or  curvature;  the  angle 
between  a  curve  and  Its  tangent.— Chords  of  contact. 
See  cAord.- Contact  action,  the  action  by  which  a 
substance  causes  changes  in  other  substances  which  are 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  apparently  without  itself 
taking  part  in  the  changes,  or  at  least  without  being  per- 
manently altered  by  them.  Thus,  platinum  black  will 
cause  a  combination  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
when  they  are  brought  together  with  it,  but  is  not  itself 
altered.  See  catalysis,  2,  and  catalytic. —  Contact  de- 
posit, a  metalliferous  deposit,  or  aggregation  of  ore,  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  more  or  less  veinstone,  and  occupy- 
mg  a  position  between  or  at  the  junction  of  two  rocks  of 
different  lithological  character.  The  copper-mines  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey,  the  first  worked  in  the  United 
States,  were  opened  on  deposits  of  this  kind,  which  occu- 
pied a  position  between  the  trappean  rock  and,  the  sand- 
stone, or  between  the  latter  and  the  underlying  ciystal- 
line  masses.— Contact  goniometer.  See  goniometer. — 
Contact  of  surfaces,  contact  of  plane  sections  of  the 
surfaces ;  the  existence  of  a  double  point  in  the  curve  of 
mutual  intersection  of  the  surfaces.  But  if  either  surface 
has  a  double  point  at  the  double  point  of  the  curve  of 
intersection,  it  is  further  requisite  that  the  surface  not 
living  the  double  point  shall  be  capable  of  being  so  moved 
that  the  intersection  should  begin  to  move  away  from  the 
double  point  by  a  motion  along  that  surface.  If  both  sur- 
faces have  double  points  at  the  double  point  of  the  inter- 
section, contact  consists  in  having  the  same  tangent  plane 
and  tlie  same  point  of  tangency.— Contact  of  the  «tll 
order,  in  math.,  coincidence  of  ji  -f- 1  consecutive  points- 
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—  Contact  of  two  curves,  in  math.,  coincidence  of  two 
or  more  of  their  consecutive  points.—  Contact  resis- 
tance, in  elect.,  the  resistance  due  to  the  want  of  perfect 
union  between  two  connecting  surfaces  in  the  circuit- 
Contact  series  of  the  metals.  Same  as  electromotive 
series  (which  see,  under  electromotive).—  Contact  theory 
Of  electricity.  See  electricity.— Multiple  contact,  con- 
tact at  many  points.- stationary  contact  of  two  sur- 
faces, the  existence  of  a  stationary  point  on  their  curve  of 
intersection. 

contact  (kon'takt),  v.  i.  [<  contact,  n.]  To  be 
together  or  in  contact ;  touch;  abut.     [Eare.] 

To  prevent  contact  with  two  or  more  [electrical]  plates 
at  the  same  time,  their  contacting  portions  are  so  arranged 
that  no  two  consecutive  plates  are  in  the  same  vertical 
""«■  Oreer,  Diet,  of  Elect.,  p.  21. 

After  the  drift  has  passed  once  through  the  hole,  it  should 
be  turned  a  quarter  revolution,  and  again  driven  through, 
and  then  twice  more,  so  that  each  side  of  the  drift  will  have 
contacted  with  each  side  of  the  hole. 

J.  Rose,  Pract.  Machinist,  p.  328. 

contact-breaker  (kon '  takt  -  bra  "  k6r) ,  71.  In 
elect.,  a  contrivance  for  breaking  and  making 

_  a,n  electrical  circuit  rapidly  aijd  automatically, 
like  that  used  with  the  iuduction-ooil ;  an  inter- 
rupter. 

COntactiont  (kon-tak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *con- 
tacUo{n-),  <  eontingere,  pp.  contactus,  touch:  see 
contact,  n._.    The  act  of  touching. 

That  deleterious  it  may  be  at  some  distance,  and  de- 
structive without  corporal  contaetion,  there  is  no  high  im- 
probability. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

contact-level  (kon'takt-lev"el),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  for  determining  minute  differences  in 
length,  and  consisting  of  a  very  delicate  spirit- 
level,  accurately  ground  to  a  curve  of  given 
radius  and  pivoted  transversely  at  the  middle. 
See  contact-lever. 

contact-lever  (kon'takt-lev"er),  n.  A  lever 
which  is  moved  by  the  abutment  of  two  mea- 
suring-bars, and  in  moving  turns  a  graduated 
spirit-level,  called  a  contact-level,  by  which  the 
amount  of  motion  can  be  measured Contact- 
lever  goniometer.    See  goniometer. 

contactual  (kon-tak'tu-al),  a.  [<  L.  contactus 
{contactur-),  contact,  -t-  -al.  Cf.  tachial.]  Per- 
taining to  contact ;  implying  contact. 

Contagion  may  be  said  to  be  immediate,  contactual,  or 
remote.  Pop.  JEncyc. 

contadina  (kon-ta-de'na),  re.;  pi.  contadine  (-ne), 
contadinas  (-naz).  [It.,  fern,  of  contadino,  q. 
v.]  1.  In  Italy,  a  peasant  woman;  a  female 
rustic. 

Happiness  to  dance  with  the  contadinas  at  avillage  feast. 
Hawthorne,  Marble  Faun,  ix. 
2.  A  rustic  dance. 
contadino  (kon-ta-de'no), «.;  pi.  co»<a(?m(-ne). 
[It.,  <  contado,  country,  county,  shire,  =E.  coun- 
ty^,  q.  v.]  In  Italy,  a  countryman  or  peasant; 
a  rustic. 

The  produce  of  the  orchard  is  divided  equally  between 
contadino  and  landlord.        Encyc,  Brit.,  XIII.  462,  note. 

contagia,  n.    Plural  of  contagium. 

contagion  (kon-ta'jon),  n.  [=  F.  contagion  = 
Sp.  contagion  =  Pg."  contagiao  =  It.  contagione, 
<  L.  contagio{n-),  also  contagium  (see  contagi- 
um), a  touching,  contact,  particularly  contact 
with  something  unclean  or  infectious,  contami- 
nation, <  eontingere  (oontag-),  touch :  see  con- 
tact, contingent.]  1.  Infectious  contact  or  com- 
munication ;  specifically  and  commonly,  the 
communication  of  a  disease  from  one  person  or 
brute  to  another,  a  distinction  between  contagion  and 
infection  is  sometimes  adopted,  the  former  being  limited 
to  the  transmission  of  disease  by  actual  contact  of  the  dis- 
eased part  with  a  healthy  absorbent  or  abraded  surface, 
and  the  latter  to  transmission  through  the  atmosphere  by 
floating  germs  or  miasmata.  There  are,  however,  cases  of 
transmission  which  do  not  fall  under  either  of  these  divi- 
sions, and  there  are  some  which  fall  under  both.  In  com- 
mon use  no  precise  discrimination  of  the  two  words  is  at- 
tempted.   See  epidemic  and  endemic. 

The  miserable  prey  of  the  contagion  of  disease,  and  the 
worse  contagion  of  vice  and  sin. 

Sumner,  Prison  Discipline. 

Hence  —  3.  The  communication  of  a  state  of 
feeling,  particularly  of  moral  feeling,  orof  ideas, 
from  one  person  to  another;,  especially,  the 
communication  of  moral  evil;  propagation  of 
mischief;  infection:  as,  the  coretog'iore  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  the  contagion  of  vice  or  of  evil  example. 

This  Babylonian  Idoll  —  whose  contagion  infected  the 
East  with  a  Catholike  Idolatrie. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  66. 

The  scandal  and  contagion  of  example.  Bp.  Gauden. 
3.  Contagium. — 4.  Pestilential  influence ;  ma- 
larial or  poisonous  exhalations. 

Will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contoffioK  of  the  night? 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  1. 


contain 

From  the  Contagion  of  Mortality, 
Ko  Clime  is  pure,  no  Air  is  free. 

Congreve,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  xiv.  2. 

contagioned  (kqn-ta'jond),  a.  [<  contagion  + 
-ed^.]    AffeotecL  by  contagion. 

contagionist  (kon-ta'jon-ist),  n.  [=  F.  eonta- 
gionniste;  as  contagion  H-  -ist.]  One  who  be- 
lieves in  the  contagious  character  of  certain 
diseases,  as  cholera,  typhus,  etc. 

contagious  (kon-ta'jus),  a.  [=  P.  contagieux 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  contagiosa,  <  LL.  contagiosus,  con- 
tagious, <  L.  contagio(n-),  contagion:  see  con- 
tagion.] 1.  Communicable  by  contagion ;  that 
may  be  imparted  by  contact  or  by  emanations ; 
catching:  as,  a  contagious  disease.  [In  this 
sense  sometimes  distinguished  from  infectious. 
See  contagion,  1.] 

In  the  two  and  twentieth  Year  of  his  [Edward  III.'s] 
Ueign  a  contagious  Pestilence  arose  in  the  East  and  South 
Parts  of  the  World,  and  spread  it  self  all  over  Christen- 
dom. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  131. 

The  disease  [empusa]  is  contagious,  because  a  healthy 
fly  coming  in  contact  with  a  diseased  one,  from  which  the 
spore-bearing  filaments  protrude,  is  pretty  sure  to  carry 
off  a  spore  or  two.  It  is  "  infectious  "  because  the  spores 
become  scattered  about  all  sorts  of  matter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  slain  flies.    Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  372. 

2.  Containing  or  generating  contagion ;  poison- 
ous; pestilential:  as,  contagious  air ;  contagious 
clothing. 

Breathe  foul,  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Propagated  by  influence  or  incitement ;  ex- 
citing like  feeling  or  action ;  spreading  or  liable 
to  spread  from  one  to  another:  as,  contagious 
example;  a,  contagious  speovLla.tion. 

The  rout 
Of  Medes  and  Cassians  carry  to  the  camp 
Contagious  terror.  Glover,  Leonidas. 

Too  contagious  grows  the  mirth,  the  warmth 
Escaping  from  so  many  hearts  at  once. 

Brovming,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  65. 

4.  Arising  from  or  due  to  contagion,  in  either 
sense ;  brought  about  by  propagation  or  incite- 
ment: as,  a  co»tojr«OMs  epidemic.     [Kare.] 

In  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
contagiously  (kou-ta'jus-li),  adv.     By  conta- 
gion. 

contagiousness  (kon-ta'jus-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  contagious. 

contagium  (kgn-ta'ji-um),  n. ;  pi.  contagia  (-a). 
[=  F.  eontage  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  contagio,  <  L.  con- 
tagium, a  collateral  form  of  contagio{n-),  con- 
tagion:  see  contagion.]  1.  Same  as  coretoi/iore. 
-^2.  The  morbific  matter  conveyed  from  the 
sick  to  the  well  in  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases. 

Now  contagia  are  living  things,  which  demand  certain 
elements  of  life  just  as  inexorably  as  trees,  or  wheat,  or 
barley.  Tyndall,  Int.  to  Life  of  Pasteur,  p.  36. 

But  even  the  most  cleanly  people  would  contract  chol- 
era, syphilis,  or  small-pox,  if  the  contagium  were  in  their 
midst.  The  Sanitarian,  XV.  293. 

contain  (kgn-tan'),  V.  [<  ME.  containen,  con- 
teinen,  contenen,  conteynen,  cunteynen,  <  OF.  con- 
tenir,  cuntenir,  F.  conteni/r  =  Pr.  contener,  con- 
tenir  =  Sp.  contener  =  Pg.  center  =  It.  contenere, 
<  L.  continere,  hold  or  keep  together,  comprise, 
contain,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  tenere,  hold:  see 
tenable,  tenet,  tenure,  etc.,  and  cf.  detain,  pertain, 
retain,  sustain.  Hence  (from  L.  gontinere)  con- 
tinent, continence,  countenance,  content'^,  content^, 
continue,  continuous,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  hold 
within  fixed  limits ;  comprehend ;  comprise  ; 
include;  hold. 

Behold,  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain thee.  1  Ki.  viii.  27. 

For  there  be  many  things  which  of  their  own  nature 
contain  no  pleasantness ;  yea,  the  most  part  of  them  much 
grief  and  sorrow. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson),  ii.  7. 
What  thy  stores  contain,  bring  forth. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  V.  314. 

I  saw  an  exceeding  huge  BasiUske,  which  was  so  great 
that  it  would  easily  contayne  the  body  of  a  very  corpulent 
man.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 126. 

3.  To  be  capable  of  holding;  have,  as  a  vessel, 
an  internal  volume  equal  to:  as,  this  vessel  con- 
tains two  gallons. —  3.  To  comprise,  as  a  writ- 
ing ;  have  as  contents. 

Here's  another  [sonnet] 
Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stolen  from  her  pocket, 
Cordaining  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 
4t.  To  hold  in  opinion;  regard  (with). 

Who,  for  the  vain  assumings 
Of  some,  quite  worthless  of  her  sovereign  wreaths. 
Contain  her  worthiest  prophets  in  contempt. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 


contain 

5t.  Reflexively,  to  conduct  or  deport  (one's 
self) ;  hence,  to  act ;  do. 

And  Merlyn  toke  the  kynge  in  couDBeile,  and  seide  that 
he  sholde  contene  hym-se^fiayrily. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  77. 

6t.  To  put  restraint  on;  restrain;  retain; 
■witlihold. 

That  oath  would  sure  contayne  them  greatlye,  or  the 
breache  of  it  bring  them  to  shorter  vengeaimce. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  i'  the  nose, 

Cannot  contain  their  urine.       Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

To  contain  the  spirit  of  anger  is  the  worthiest  discipline 

we  can  put  ourselves  to.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  438. 

I  can  no  longer  contain  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  lit 

7.  Keflexively,  to  keep  within  bounds ;  hold  in; 
moderate. 

Fear  not,  my  lord  ;  we  can  contain  ourselves. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  L 
Indeed  I  am  angry, 
But  I'll  contain  myself.     Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  3. 
We  .  .  .  resolve,  by  God's  help,  to  contain  ourselves 
from  seeking  to  vindicate  our  wrongs. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  201. 

8.  In  math.,  to  be  divisible  by,  without  a  re- 
mainder. One  integer  is  said  to  contain  a  second  with 
respect  to  a  third  when  it  is  the  sum  of  two  parts  divisi- 
ble respectively  by  the  second  and  third. =SyTL  1  and  2. 
To  embrace,  inclose. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  restrain  or  control  desire, 
action,  or  emotion. 

If  they  cannot  contain,  let  them  marry.       1  Cor.  vii.  9. 

He  could  contain  no  longer,  but  hasting  home,  invaded 
his  territories,  and  professed  open  war. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  168. 

Ye^,  I  was  now  taken  with  the  love  and  mercy  of  God, 
that  I  remember  I  could  not  tell  how  to  contain  till  I  got 
home.  Bunyan,  in  Southey's  Life,  p.  23. 

2t.  To  exist;  be  held  or  included;  be  or  remain. 
The  general  court  being  assembled  in  the  2  of  the  9th 
month,  and  finding,  upon  consultation,  that  two  so  oppo- 
site parties  could  not  contain  in  the  same  body  without 
apparent  hazard  of  ruin  to  the  whole,  agreed  to  send  away 
some  of  the  principal. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  292. 

St.  To  conduct  one's  self;  appear  in  action;  be- 
have. 

That  quen  <fc  hire  dougter  &  Meliors  the  schene 
Wayteden  out  at  a  windowe  wilf uUi  in-fere, 
How  that  komeli  knigt  kunteyned  on  his  stede. 

William  of  Palerm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3301. 

containable  (kon-ta'na-bl),  a.  [<  contain  + 
-able.']     That  may  be  contained  or  comprised. 

COntainantt  (kgu-ta'nant),  n.  [<  contain  + 
-ant^.  Cf.  F.  contenant,  ppr.  of  contenir,  eon- 
tain,  and  see  continent.']  One  who  or  that 
which  contains  ;  a  container. 

container  (kon-ta,'n6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  contains. 

containment  (kon-tan'ment),  n.  [<  contain  + 
■ment.]  That  wfiich  is  contained  or  comprised ; 
extent;  contents.     [Bare.] 

The  containment  of  a  rich  man's  estate. 

FxMer,  Church  Hist.,  IX  iv.  9. 

contakt,  contaket,  »■    See  conteek. 

contakion  (kon-ta'ki-on),  n. ;  pi.  contakia  (-a). 
[MGrr.  KovraKcov,  of  uncertain  origin ;  tradition- 
ally identified  with  novraiaov,  a  scroll,  because, 
according  to  the  legend,  the  Theotoeos  appear- 
ed to  Komanus  and  gave  him  a  scroll  (kovto/ciov) 
to  eat,  after  which  he  had  power  to  compose 
these  hymns.  Otherwise  referred  to  MGr.  novra- 
Kcov,  dim.  of  'Kdvra^,  a,  shaft,  <  Gr.  kovt6c,  a  pole, 
shaft,  or  to  MGr.  tcovrdq,  short,  or  to  L.  canU- 
cum,  a  song.]  In  the  Gr.Ch.:  (a)  A  short  hymn 
in  praise  of  a  saint,  introduced  into  a  canon  of 
odes.  This  class  of  hymns  is  said  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  St.  Bomanus,  about  A.  D.  500. 
(6)  A  service-book  containing  only  the  liturgies 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  and  the  Presancti- 
fied,  as  distinguished  from  the  Euchologion, 
which  adds  the  forms  for  other  sacraments  and 
offices. 

contaminable  (kon-tam'i-na-bl),  a.  [=F.  conr- 
taminable ='Pg.  contamina/oet =lt.  contaminaUle, 
<  LL.  contaminaiilis,  <  L.  contaminare,  contami- 
nate :  see  contaminate,  v.]  Capable  of  being 
contaminated. 

contaminate  (kon-tam'i-nat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  contaminated,  ppr.  contaminating.  [<  L.  con- 
taminatiis,  pp.  of  contaminare  (>  F.  contaminer 
=  Sp.  Pg.  contaminar -r^lt,  contaminare),  touch 
together,  blend,  mingle,  corrupt,  defile,  <  con- 
tdmen  (contdmin-)  (found  only  in  LL.),  contact, 
defilement,  contagion,  for  *contagmen,  <  contin- 
gere  (contag-),  touch:  see  contagion,  contact.] 
To  render  impure  by  mixture  or  contact ;  de- 
file ;  pollute ;  sully :  tarnish ;  taint ;  corrupt : 
usually  in  a  figurative  sense. 
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Shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  7 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3. 
I  would  neither  have  simplicity  imposed  upon,  nor  vir- 
tue contaminated.  Ooldsmith,  Vicar,  xv. 
There  is  no  practicable  process  known  whereby  water, 
once  contaminated  by  infected  sewage,  can  be  so  purified 
as  to  render  its  domestic  use  entirely  free  from  risk. 

S.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  612. 
=Syil.  To  infect,  poison,  corrupt.    See  taint. 
contaminate  (kon-tam'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  contami- 
natus,  pp. :  see  tlie  verb.]    Contaminated ;  pol- 
luted; defiled;  tainted;  corrupt.     [Archaic] 

And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee. 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  eontamiruUe .' 

Shak.,  C.ofE.,a2. 
This  filthy  rags  of  speech,  this  coil 
Of  statement,  comment,  query,  and  response, 
Tatters  all  too  contaminate  for  use. 
Have  no  renewing. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  11. 179. 
Ten  pounds  of  the  most  contaminate  .  .  .  tinned  fruits. 

Science,  III.  338. 

contamination  (kon-tam-i-na'shgn),  n.  [=  F. 
contamination  =  Sp.  contaminadon  =  Pg.  con- 
taminagao  =  It.  contaminazione,  <  LL.  contami- 
natio(n-),  <  L.  contaminare,  pp.  contaminatus, 
defile:  see  contaminate,  v.']  The  act  of  con- 
taminating, or  the  state  of  being  contami- 
nated; pollution;  defilement;  taint. 

To  be  kept  free  from  the  touch  or  contamination  of  those 
who  may  be  felons.  Sumner,  Prison  Discipline. 

Though  chemistry  cannot  prove  any  existing  infectious 
property,  it  can  prove,  if  existing,  certain  degrees  of  sew- 
age contamination.  K  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  611. 

COntaminative  (kon-tam'i-na-tiv),  a.  [<  con- 
taminate +  -ive.^  '  Tending  to  contaminate. 

contango  (kon-tang'go),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
On  the  Loniion  stock  exchange,  the  charge 
made  by  a  broker  for  carrying  over  a  bargain 
to  the  next  fortnightly  settling-day ;  the  con- 
sideration paid  by  the  buyer  of  stock  for  the 
privilege  of  deferring  settlement  until  the  next 
settling-day. 

Contango  is  just  the  opposite  of  backwardation,  for  it 
is  used  to  denote  the  rate  which  is  charged  if  one  cannot 
pay  for  the  stock  one  has  purchased  on  the  settling  day, 
and  so  postpones  the  payment  until  the  next  account. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  468. 
Contango  day,  the  day  on  which  contangos  are  fixed; 
the  second  day  before  settling-day.  Also  c^led  continua- 
tion day, 

contankerous  (kgn-tang'ke-ms),  as.  Same  as 
cantankerous. 

conteckt,  n.  [MB.,  also  conteh,  conteke.  contack, 
contak,  cuntake,  also  contakt,  <  OF.  (AF.)  con- 
tec,  contek,  conteek,  m.,  also  conteke,  f.,  con- 
tention, quarrel,  resistance;  of.  contekier,  con- 
tequier,  contecquier,  contechier,  contichier,  touch, 
appar.  <  con-  ■¥■  *tek  (as  in  tek,  teke,  teque,  teche, 
taiche,  etc.,  a  mark,  etc.),  with  the  verbal  sense 
'fasten  upon,  touch,'  as  in  the  related  attach, 
attack:  see  attach,  attack,  tatch,  tetch,  tetchy, 
touchy.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  notion- 
ally  associated  with  MB.  content,  <  OF.  content, 
cuntent,  contend,  contant,  etc.,  dispute,  quarrel- 
ing, contention,  <  contendre,  dispute,  quarrel, 
contend:  see  contend,  content^.  Hence,  prob., 
contankerous,  cantankerous,  q.  v.]  1.  Conten- 
tion ;  dispute ;  strife ;  quarreling. 

Contek  with  bloody  knyf  and  scharp  manace. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1145. 
Of  conteke  and  fool-hastifnesse 
He  hath  a  right  gret  besinesse. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  316. 
Ne  in  good  nor  goodnes  taken  delight, 
But  kindle  coales  of  conteek  and  yre. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 

3.  m treatment;  contumely;  abuse. 

Thel  .  .  .  token  this  kyngis  seruauntis,  and  punishiden 
with  conteke  and  kilUden  hem. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  49. 

conteckt,  i>.  i.  [ME.  contecken,  conteken,  <  con- 
teek, «.]     To  contend;  strive. 

This  two  schires  hem  mette. 

And  conteckede  for  this  holy  bodi,  and  taste  to  gade  ere  sette. 

Life  of  St.  Kenelm  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  Furnivall),  1. 309. 

conteckourt,  «•  [ME.,  &isocontekour,  contacour 
(contacowre) ;  <  conteek,  v.,  -(-  -our.]  A  quar- 
reler; a  quarrelsome  person;  a  disturber  of 
the  peace. 

A  Coward,  and  Contacowre,  manhod  is  the  mene ; 
A  wrecche,  and  wastour,  mesure  is  be-twene. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  66. 

contectiont  (kon-tek'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *con- 
tectio(n-),  <  contegere,-p^.  contectus,  cover,  <  com-, 
together,  -I-  tegere,  cover:  see  tegwmen.]  A  cov- 
ering. 

rig-leaves  .  .  .  aptly  formed  for  .  .  .  contection  of  those 
parts.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  p.  15. 

contekt,  n.    See  conteek. 


contemplant 

contemeratet  (kon-tem'e-rat),  «.  t.  [<  L.  cm- 
temeratus,  pp.  of  contemerare,  defile,  <  com-  (in- 
tensive)  +  temerare,  treat  rashly,  violate :  see 
temerous,  temerity.']  Toviolate;  pollute.  Bailey, 

contemerationt,  «•  [<  contemerate  +  ■4on.]  a 
violation.     Coles,  1717. 

contemn  (kon-tem'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  contemnere,  pp. 
contemptus," iespise,  <  com^  (intensive)  -H  tem- 
nere,  despise.]  1.  To  consider  and  treat  as 
contemptible  and  despicable ;  despise;  soom. 

Ha!  are  we  contemnedS 
Is  there  so  little  awe  of  our  disdain! 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  8. 
It  is  a  brave  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death. 

Sir  T,  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  L  44. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 
We  learn  to  contemn  what  we  do  not  fear ;  and  we  can- 
not  love  what  we  contemn. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  304. 

2.  To  slight  or  disregard;  neglect  as  unworthy 

of  regard ;  reject  with  disdain. 

Wherefore  doth  the  wicked  condemn  God?        Ps.  x.  IS. 

What  is  there  the  Soveraigns  &  Princes  of  the  earth  do 

more  justly  resent  .  .  .  than  to  have  their  Laws  despised, 

their  Persons  afltronted,  and  their  Authority  contemned! 

StiUingfieet,  Sermons,  L  il. 

=Syn.  Disdain,  Despise,  etc.  (see  scorn) ;  look  down  upon, 

spurn. 

contemnedly  (kon-tem'ned-li),  adv.  Contempt- 
ibly; despicably.    Sylvester. 
contemner  (kgn-tem'n6r),  n.    One  who  con- 
temns ;  a  despiser ;  a  scomer. 

He  was,  I  heard  say,  a  seditious  man,  a  contenmer  of 
common  prayer.  Latimer,  Misc.  Selections. 

contemningly  (kon-tem'ning-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
temptuous manner ;  slightingly. 

contempert  (kon-tem'p6r),  V.  t.  [=  Sp.  COB- 
temperar  =  It.  contemperare,  <  L.  contempera/re, 
moderate  by  mixing,  <  C07n-,  together,  +  tern- 
perare,  mix,  temper :  see  temper,  v.]  To  mod- 
erate; qualify;  temper. 

The  leaves  qualify  and  contemper  the  heat. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

contemperamentt  (kgn-tem'p6r-a-ment),  n. 
[=  It.  contemperamento,  <  L.  as  if  ''coniemperur 
mentnm,  <  contemperare,  contemper;  after  tem- 
perament. ]  Modification  or  qualification  in  de- 
gree; proportion. 

An  equal  conterfipera/ment  of  the  warmth  of  our  bodies 
to  that  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  atmosphere. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  i.  2,  note  8. 

contemperatet  (kgn-tem'p6r-at),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  contemperated,  ppr.  contemperalmg.  [<  L. 
contemperatus,  pp.  of  contemperare,  contemper: 
see  contemper.]  To  temper ;  bring  to  another, 
especially  a  lower,  degree  with  respect  to  any 
quality,  as  warmth;  moderate. 
The  mighty  Nile  and  Niger  .  .  .  contemperate  the  sis. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  10. 

contemperationt  (kgn-tem-pe-ra'shgn),  n.  [= 
P.  contempSration,  <  "LL.  contemperaUo{nr),  <  L. 
contemperare,  pp.  contemperatus,  moderate:  see 
contemper.]  1.  The  act  of  moderating  or  tem- 
pering.— 2.  Proportionate  mixture ;  combina- 
tion. 

I  would  further  know  why  this  contemporatim  of  li^ht 
and  shade,  that  is  made,  for  example,  by  the  skin  of  anpe 
cherry,  should  exhibit  a  red  and  not  a  green, 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  696. 

contemperaturet  (kgn-tem'p6r-a-tur),  n.  [<  L. 
contemperare,  after  temperature.]  ^he  quaUty 
of  being  coutempered;  proportion;  tempera- 
ture. 

The  different  contemperature  of  the  elements. 

South,  Works,  IX.  ix- 
A  mixture 
And  fair  contemperature  extracted  from 
All  our  best  faculties. 
Chapman  and  Shirley,  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  iv. 

COntemplable  (kgn-tem'pla-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  cottr 
templaoilis  (fourii  only  in  sense  of  'taking 
aim'),  <  L.  contemplari,  look  at:  see  eontemr 
plate.]  Capable  of  being  contemplated  or 
thought  about.    Feltham.  , 

contemplamen  (kon-tem-pla'men),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  contemplari,  look  at:  see  contemplate.]  An 
object  Of  contemplation.  Coleridge. 
contemplancet,  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  contemlance,  < 
contempler,  ppr.  contemplant,  contemplate:  see 
contemplate.]  Contemplation.  Chaucer. 
contemplant  (kgn-tem'plant),  a.  [<  L-  "f*; 
templan(t-)s,  ppr"  of  contemplari,  contemplate: 
see  contemplate.]  Contemplating;  observant. 
[Bare.] 

Contemplant  Spirits !  ye  that  hover  o'er 
With  untired  gaze  the  immeasurable  fount 
Ebullient  with  creative  Deity.  ,    , 

Coleridge,  Religions  Musiiig". 


contemplate 

contemplate  (kon-tem'plat  or  kon'tem-plat), 
V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  contemplated,  ppr.  contemplat- 
ing. [<  L.  contemplatus,  pp.  of  contemplari  (> 
It.  contemplate  =  Sp.  Pg.  contemplar  =  P.  corir- 
templer),  look  at,  view  attentively,  observe, 
consider,  orig.  an  augurial  term,  mark  out  a 
templum,  a  space  for  observation,  <  com-  +  tem- 

£lum,  a  temple :  see  temple,  and  of.  contemple.'] 
trans.  X.  To  view,  look  at,  or  observe  with 
continued  attention. 

The  territory  of  Lombardy  ...  I  contemplated  round 
about  from  this  tower.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  118. 

3.  To  consider  with,  continued  attention ;  re- 
flect upon;  ponder;  study;  meditate  on. 
Troth,  I  am  taken,  sir, 
Whole  with  these  studies,  that  contemplate  nature. 

.  JB.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  confining  the  mind  to 

eontem^late  what  we  have  a  great  desire  to  know.    Watts. 

He  conteTTiplated  the  past  with  interest  and  delight,  not 

because  it  furnished  a  contrast  to  the  present,  but  because 

it  liad  led  to  the  present.  Maeamay,  History. 

3.  To  consider  or  have  in  view,  as  a  future  act 
or  event ;  intend. 

There  remain  some  particulars  to  complete  the  informa- 
tion contemplated  by  those  resolutions. 

Hamilton's  Report. 
If  a  treaty  contains  any  stipulations  which  contemplate 
a  state  of  future  war,  .  .  .  they  preserve  their  force  and 
obligation  when  the  rupture  takes  place. 

Chancellor  Kent,  Com.,  I.  §  176. 

4.  To  regard;  consider. 

Between  the  constituents  of  a  knowledge  of  succession 
there  can  be  no  succession  :  so  long  as  certain  events  are 
contemplated  as  successive,  no  one  of  them  is  an  object  to 
consciousness  before  or  after  another. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  56. 
=S3^  2.  To  consider,  meditate  upon,  muse  upon,  reflect 
upon,  ponder;  dwell  upon,  think  about. — 3.  To  design, 
plan,  purpose. 

II.   intrans.    To  think  studiously;    study; 
muse ;  meditate ;  consider  deliberately. 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate. 

Shale.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 
When  in  obscure  and  dangerous  places,  we  must  not  con- 
template, we  must  act,  it  may  be  on  the  instant. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  74. 

,  contemplation  (kon-tem-pla'shgn),  n.  [<  ME. 
eontemplacion,  <  OF.  contemplacion,  F.  contemr- 
plation  =  Pr.  contemplaUo  =  Sp.  contemplacion 
=  Pg.  contemplagao  =  It.  contemplagione,  <  L. 
eontemplatio(nr-),  <  contemplari,  pp.  contempla- 
tes,  look  at,  consider :  see,  contemplate.']  1.  The 
act  of  looking  attentively  or  steadfastly  at  any- 
thing. 

As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them  tranquilly  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  comiemplation  of  the  blue  and 
white  tiles  with  which  the  fireplaces  were  decorated. 

Irwiig,  Knickerbocker,  p.  171. 

2.  The  act  of  holding  an  idea  continuously  be- 
fore the  mind ;  mental  vision ;  the  thinking  long 
of  anything  in  a  somewhat  passive  way. 

If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counterfeit,  thou 
wouldst  not  have  slipped  out  of  my  c(ynlemplation. 

Shale.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  3. 

The  next  faculty  of  the  mind  ...  is  that  which  I  call 
retention,  or  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas  which  from 
sensation  or  reflection  it  hath  received.  This  is  done  in 
two  ways :  First,  by  keeping  the  idea  which  is  brought 
into  it  for  some  time  actually  in  view,  which  is  called  con- 
templation. Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  x.  §  1. 

Were  pure  contemplation  the  business  of  life,  were  it 
enough  to  think  and  feel  about  things,  the  logical  end  of 
it  would  be  a  self-annihilating  ecstasy. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  174. 

3.  Continued  or  steadfast  thinking  in  general, 
without  reference  to  a  particular  object ;  mus- 
ing; reverie. 

Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of  him  1 

Shale.,  T.  N.,  ii.  6. 
And  Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude  ; 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse.  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 

MUton,  Comus,  1.  377. 
The  mind  .  .  .   diffused  itself  in  long  contemplation, 
musing  rather  than  thinking.    M.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  64. 
Falling  into  a  still  delight, 
And  luxury  of  contemplation. 

Tennyson,  Eleanore. 

4.  Religious  meditation. 

And  that  done  euery  man  yaue  hym  to  prayer,  contem- 
pliKyon,  and  deuocion. 

Sir  E.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  38. 
■When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  much  to  draw  them  thence  ; 
So  sweet  is  zealous  comtemplatiofn. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 

5.  The  act  of  intending,  purposing,  or  consid- 
ering, with  a  view  to  carrying  into  effect;  ex- 
pectation with  intention. 

In  corAemplatiim  of  returning  at  an  early  date,  he  left, 
leaving  his  house  undismantled.  Rod. 
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contemplatistt,  n.  [<  contemplate  +  -is*.]  One 
who  contemplates.    Jer.  Taylor.     [Rare.] 

contemplative  (kon-tem'pla-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ME.  contemplaUf  =  D.  Jcontemplatief  =  Dan. 
Iconternplativ,  <  OF.  contemplatif,  F.  contempla- 
te =  Pr-  contemplaUu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  contempla- 
tivo,  <  L.  contemplativus,  <  contemplatus,  pp. 
of  contemplari,  contemplate :  see  contemplate.] 

1.  a.  1.  Given  to  or  characterized  by  contem- 
plation or  continued  and  absorbed  reflection; 
employed  in  reflection  or  study;  reflective; 
meditative;  thoughtful:  as,  a  contemplative 
mind. 

Contemplatyf  lyf  or  actyf  lyf  Cryst  wolde  men  wrougte. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  251. 
My  life  hath  been  rather  contemplative  than  active. 

B(Vion. 
The  studious  and  contemplative  part  of  mankind. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding. 
In  his  dark  eyes  .  .  .  was  that  placidity  which  comes 
from  the  fullness  of  contemplative  thought  — the  mind 
not  searching,  but  beholding. 

Oemge  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  II.  35. 

2.  Marked  by  contemplation;  manifesting  re- 
flection or  a  studious  habit. 

Fix'd  and  contemplative  their  looks. 
Still  turning  over  natiu-e's  books. 

Sir  J.  Denha/m. 

3.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  contemplation  or 
thought,  as  distinguished  from  action :  as,  con- 
templative philosophy ;  the  contemplative  faculty 
(that  is,  the  faculty  of  cognition). 

II,  n.  1.  One  given  to  contemplation  or  deep 
thought,  especially  on  religious  subjects ;  a  re- 
cluse ;  a  hermit. 

Among  the  older  religions  of  the  world,  the  pantheistic 
character  of  Buddhism  made  it  the  natural  home  of  mys- 
ticism, and  hence  it  has  produced  at  all  times  a  host  of 
monks  and  contemplativcs. 

B.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  369. 

2.  Eccles.,  a  friar  of  the  order  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene. 
contemplatively  (kon-tem'pla-tiv-U),   adv. 
With  contemplation  ;'atteutively ;  thoughtfully ; 
with  close  attention. 

Contemplatively  looking  into  the  clouds  of  his  tobacco- 
pipe.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Hesartus,  p.  12. 

contemplativeness  (kon-tem'pla-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  contemplative. 

Mawkish  sentimentalism  and  rapturous  contemplative- 
ness, that  disdain  common  duties,  ^nd  no  nourishment  or 
support  in  rabbinical  theology.    N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  307. 

COntemplator  (kon'tem-pla-tor),  n.  [=  F. 
contemplateur  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  eoniemplador  =  It. 
contemplatore,  <  L.  contemplator,  <  contemplari, 
pp.  contemplatus,  contemplate:  see  contemplate.'] 
1 .  One  who  engages  in  contemplation  or  reflec- 
tion; one  who  meditates  or  studies. —  3.  One 
who  merely  observes  affairs,  without  taking 
part  in  them.     [Rare.] 

Some  few  others  sought  after  Him,  but  Aristotle  saith, 
as  the  geometer  doth  after  a  right  line  only,  ...  as  a 
contemplator  of  truth  ;  but  not  as  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
anyway  useful  or  conducible  to  the  ordering  or  bettering 
of  their  lives.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  642. 

contemplaturet,  n.  [<  contemplate  +  -«re.] 
The  habit  of  contemplation;  contemplative- 
ness. 

Loue  desired  in  the  budde,  not  knowing  what  the  blos- 
sonie  were,  may  delight  the  conceiptes  of  the  head,  but  it 
will  destroye  the  eontemplature  of  the  heart. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  270. 

contemplef  (kon-tem'pl),  V.  t.  [<  F.  contem- 
pler  =  Sp.  Pg.  contemplar  =  It.  contemplare,  < 
L,  contemplari,  contemplate :  see  contemplate.] 
To  contemplate. 

I  may  at  rest  contemple 
The  starry  arches  of  thy  spacious  temple. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Columnes. 

contemporalf,  a.  [<  LL.  contemporalis,  contem- 
porary, <  L,  com-,  together,  +  temporalis,  <  tern- 
pus  {temper-),  time:  see  temporal.]  Of  the 
same  time ;  contemporary.    Bailey. 

contemporaneity  (kon-tem"po-ra-ne'i-ti),  n. 
[=  F,  contemporaneity  =  Sp.  contemporaneidad=z 
Pg.  contemporaneidade,  <  L,  as  if  *eontempora- 
neita(t-)s,  t  contemporaneus,  contemporaneous: 
see  contemporaneous.]  The  state  of  being  con- 
temporaneous ;  contemporariness. 

While  on  the  one  hand  M.  Mariette  stoutly  asserts  that 
they  [the  monuments  of  Egypt]  show  none  of  Manetho  s 
dynasties  to  have  been  contemporary,  all  other  Egyptolo- 
gers declare  that  they  prove  contemporaneity  m  several 
instances.  G.  Rawlinson,  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  28. 

contemporaneous  (kon-tem-po-ra  'ne-us),  a. 
[=  F.  contemporain  =  Sp.  contempordneo  =  Pg. 
It.  contemporaneo,  <  L.  contemporaneus,  <  com-, 
together,  +  tempus  (temper-),  time :  see  tempo- 
ral.] Living  or  existing  at  the  same  time ;  con- 
temporary.   Also  cetemporaneous. 


contempt 

The  steps  by  which  Athenian  oratory  approached  to  its 
finished  excellence  seem  to  have  been  almost  contempo- 
ran£ous  with  those  by  wliich  the  Athenian  character  and 
the  Athenian  empire  sunk  to  degradation. 

Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 
The  birds  and  the  reptiles  come  in  together  as  allied  and 
contemporaneotLS  groups. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  116. 
=  Syn.  See  coeval. 
contemporaneously    (kgn-tem-po-ra'ne-us-li), 
adv.    At  the  same  time  with  some  other  per- 
son, thing,  or  event. 

It  is  lucky  for  the  peace  of  great  men  that  the  world 
seldom  finds  out  contemporaneoitslp  who  its  great  men 
are.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  49. 

contemporaneousness  (kon-tem-po-ra'nf-us- 
nes),  n.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  contempo- 
raneous. 

The  three  imperfect  tenses,  then,  convey,  in  addition  to 
standpoint  and  stage  of  action,  a  third  idea,  that  of  con- 
Amer.  Jowr.  Phitol.,  VIII.  66. 


contemporariness  (kon-tem'po-ra-ri-nes),  n. 
Existence  at  the  same  time ;  contemporaneous- 
ness.   Howell.     [Rare,] 

Contemporariness  with  Columbus. 

The  American,  VIII.  252. 

contemporary  (kpn-tem'po-ra-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[Also  written  coiemporary ;  <  L.  con-  or  co-, 
together,  -I-  temperarius,  pertaining  to  time,  < 
tempus  (temper-),  time:  see  temporary,  and  cf. 
contemporaneous.]  I.  a.  1.  Living,  existing, 
or  occurring  at  the  same  time ;  contemporane- 
ous :  said  of  persons,  things,  or  events. 

It  is  impossible  to  .  .  .  bring  ages  past  and  future  to- 
gether, and  make  them  contemporary.  Locke. 

We  know  from  contemporary  witnesses  what  were  the 
institutions  of  not  a  few  Greek  cities. 

E.  A.  FrecTnan,  Amer.  Xects.,  p.  257. 

Specifically —  3.  Living  or  existing  at  the  same 
time  with  one's  self. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of  an- 
tiquity, or  the  sallies  of  contemporary  genius. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

3.  Of  the  same  age;  coeval.     [Rare.] 

A  neighbouring  wood,  born  with  himself,  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

Cowley,  Claudian's  Old  Man  of  Verona. 

[In  all  senses  absolutely  or  with  with,  for- 
merly to.] 

II.  n. ;  pi.  contemporaries  (-riz).  One  living 
at  the  same  time  (with  another). 

From  the  time  of  Boccace  and  of  Petrarch  the  Italian  has 
varied  very  little ;  .  .  .  the  English  of  Chaucer,  their  con- 
temporary, is  not  to  be  understood  without  the  help  of  an 
old  dictionary.         Lryden,  Ded.  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  like  the  men  and  women  of 
Shakespeare,  are  the  contemporaries  of  every  generation, 
because  they  are  not  products  of  an  artificial  and  transi- 
tory society.       Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  172. 

contemporize  (kon-tem'po-riz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  contemporized,  ppr.  contemporizing.  [=  Sp. 
contemporizar  =  Pg.  contemporisar ;  with  added 
suffix,  <  LL,  contemporare,  be  at  the  same  time, 
<  L.  com-,  together,  +  tempus  (temper-),  time.] 
To  make  contemporary;  place  in,  or  contem- 
plate as  belonging  to,  the  same  age  or  time. 
Sir  T.  Browne.     [Rare.] 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  this  power  of  conteTnporizing  himself 
with  bygone  times. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Boolis,  2d  ser.,  p.  258. 

contempt  (kgn-tempf),  n.  [<  ME.  contempt,  < 
OF.  contempt,  <  L,  contemptus,  scorn,  <  centem- 
nere,  pp.  contemptus,  scorn,  despise:  see  con- 
temn.] 1,  The  act  of  despising;  the  feeling 
caused  by  what  is  considered  to  be  mean,  vile, 
or  worthless ;  disdain ;  scorn  for  what  is  mean. 
0,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  1. 

Those  who  survey  only  one  half  of  his  [Bacon's]  character 

may  speak  of  him  with  unmixed  admiration,  or  with  un. 

mixed  contempt.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  despised;  shame;  dis- 
grace. 

Remove  from  me  reproach  and  contempt.     Ps.  cxix.  22. 

3.  In  law,  disobedience  to,  or  open  disrespect 
of,  the  rules,  orders,  or  process  of  a  court  or 
of  a  legislative  assembly,  or  a  disturbance  or 
interruption  of  its  proceedings:  called  in  full, 
when  used  in  relation  to  judicial  authority,  con- 
tempt of  court.  Contempts  committed  out  of  court  are 
punishable  by  order  to  show  cause  or  attachment,  on  the 
return  of  which  the  offender  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned ; 
and  contempts  done  before  the  court  or  judge,  termed 
contempts  in  immediate  view  and  presence,  may  be  pun- 
ished or  repressed  in  a  summary  way,  by  immediate  com- 
mitment to  prison  or  by  fine.  The  power  of  enforcing  their 
process,  and  of  vindicating  their  authority  against  open  ob- 
struction or  defiance,  is  incident  to  all  superior  courts. 

Both  strangers  and  members  are  now  severely  punished 
for  contempts  of  the  House  and  its  jurisdiction.  Brougha/m. 
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Constructive  contempt,  in  law,  a  contempt  not  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  the  court,  but  tending  to  ob- 
struct justice  ;  that  which  amounts  in  the  eye  of  tlie  law 
to  contempt,  iiTespective  of  whether  the  act  was  really 
and  intentionally  performed  as  a  contempt. —  CruninaJ 
contempt,  a  wilful  disobedience  or  disorder  in  deflance 
of  the  court,  as  distinguished  from  a  disobedience  merely 
hindering  the  remedy  of  a  party. — Direct  contempt,  a 
contempt  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  or  so 
near  to  it  as  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  in  which  case 
punishment  may  be  administered  summai'ily,  upon  the 
view  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  judge,  without  taking 
evidence. — In  contempt,  in  law,  in  the  condition  of  a 
person  who  has  committed  a  contempt  of  court  and  has  not 
purged  himself :  such  a  person  is  not  entitled  to  proceed 
in  the  cause  generally,  but  only  to  make  such  application 
as  may  be  necessary  to  defend  his  strict  right.  =  Syn.  1. 
Derision,  mockery,  contumely,  neglect,  disregard,  slight. 
See  scorn,  v. 
contemptfulf  (kon-tempt'ful),  a.  [<  contempt 
+  -ful,  1.]  Pull  of  contempt;  despicaMe ;  con- 
temptible; disgraceful. 

The  stage  and  actors  are  not  so  contempl^iil 

As  every  innovating  puritan 

Would  have  the  world  imagine. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois,  L  1. 

COUtemptibility  (kon-temp-ti-Ml'i-ti),  n.  [< 
LL.  contemptibiUta(t-)s,  <  contempUbilis,  con- 
temptible: see  contemptible.']  The  quality  of 
being  contemptible. 

Contemptibility  and  vanity.  Speed,  Edw.  II.,  ix.  11. 

contemptible  (kgn-temp'ti-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  con- 
temptible, now  contenUble  =  Pg.  contemptivel 
=  It.  contentibile,  <  LL.  contemptibilis,  <  L.  con- 
temptus,  pp.  of  contemnere,despi86:  see  contemn.'] 

1.  Worthy  of  contempt;  meriting  scorn  or  dis- 
dain; despicable;  mean:  said  of  persons  or 
things. 

Despised  by  all,  I  now  begin  to  grow  contemptible  even 
to  myself.  Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  v. 

A  most  idle  and  contemptible  controversy  had  arisen  in 
France  touching  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  writers.  Maeaulay,  Sir  Wm.  Temple. 

2.  Not  worthy  of  consideration;  inconsider- 
able ;  paltry ;  worthless :  generally  used  with 
a  negative. 

His  own  part  in  the  enterprise  was  by  no  means  con- 
tevnptible.  A.  Dobson,  Int.  to  Steele,  p.  xxx. 

3.  Held  in  contempt ;  despised;  neglected. 

Till  length  of  years 
And  sedentary  numness  cvaze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  672. 

4t.  Contemptuous :  as,  to  have  a  contemptible 
opinion  of  one.     [In  this  sense  now  avoided.] 
If  she  should  make  tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  possible 
he'll  scorn  it :  for  the  man  .  .  .  hath  a  contemptible  spirit. 
Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii,  3, 
It  contributed  a  good  deal  to  confirm  me  in  the  con- 
temptible idea  I  always  entertained  of  Cellarius. 

Gibbon,  Misc.,  V.  286. 

=  Syn.  1.  Contemptible,  Despicable,  Paltry,  PitifzU,  a.'biect, 
base,  worthless,  sori-y,  low.  Contemptible  is  unworthy 
of  notice,  deserving  of  scorn,  for  littleness  or  meanness ; 
it  is  generally  not  so  stroug  as  despicable,  which  always 
involves  the  idea  of  great  baseness:  as,  a  contemptible 
trick;  despicable  treachery.  Paltry  and  pitiful  are  ap- 
plied to  things  which  from  their  insignificance  hardly  de- 
serve to  be  considered  at  all ;  as,  a  paltry  excuse ;  a  sum 
of  money  pitifully  small.  In  pitifvi,  the  pity  seems  to 
apply  to  the  one  foolish  enough  to  offer,  etc.,  the  pitiful 
thing.  Pitiful  is  often  applied  to  persons.  What  is  pal- 
try is  of  no  consequence  ;  what  is  pitiful  is  absurdly  un- 
equal to  what  it  should  be.    See  pitiful. 

All  sublunary  joys  and  sorrows,  all  interests  which  know 
a  period,  fade  into  the  most  contemptible  insignificance. 
R.  Ball,  Death  of  Princess  Charlotte. 
You  found  the  Whig  party  .  .  .  decent,  at  least  in  pro- 
fession ;  left  it  despicable  in  utter  shamelessness. 

W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  260. 
Turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege. 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 

Shale,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 
The  one  thing  wholly  or  greatly  admu-able  in  this  play 
is  the  exposition  of  the  somewhat  pitiful  but  not  unpiti- 
able  character  of  King  Richard. 

Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  38. 

contemptibleness  (kon-temp'ti-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  contemptible,  or  of  being  de- 
spised ;  meanness ;  vileness. 

If  Demosthenes,  after  all  his  Philippics,  throws  away 
his  shield  and  runs,  we  feel  the  contemptibleness  of  the 
contradiction.  Lowell,  Rousseau. 

contemptibly  (kon-temp'ti-bli),  cidv.  1.  In  a 
contemptible  manner;  meanly;  in  a  manner 
deserving  ot  i^ontempt. — 2t.  Contemptuously. 
See  contemptible,  3. 

Anaides  .  .  .  stabs  any  man  that  speaks  more  con(emp«- 
ibly  of  the  scholar  than  he. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

=  Syn.  Meanly,  basely,  abjectly,  vilely,  despicably.  See 
contemptible. 
contemptuous  (kon-temp'tii-us),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  *contemptuosus,  <,  contemptus,  contempt :  see 
contempt.]  1.  Manifesting  or  expressing  con- 
tempt or  disdain ;  scornful :  said  of  actions  or 
feelings:  as,  contemptuous  language  or  manner. 
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A  proud,  contemptuous  behaviour. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  607. 

Rome  .  .  .  entertained  the  most  conteTnptuous  opinion 

of  the  Jews.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

The  University  .  .  .  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 

king's  letter  in  a  most  contemptuous  way,  forwarding  their 

letter  of  thanks  by  a  bedell. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  5. 

2.  Apt  to  despise;  contumelious;  haughty;  in- 
solent :  said  of  persons. 

Some  much  averse  I  found,  and  wondrous  harsh. 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1462. 

St.  Worthy  of  contempt ;  contemptible. 

And,  to  declare  a  contemptuoiise  chaunge  from  religion 
to  supersticion  againe,  the  prestes  had  sodainly  set  up  all 
the  aulters  and  ymages  in  the  cathedrall  churche. 

Bp.  Bale,  The  Vocacion. 
Those  abject  and  contemptuous  wickednesses. 

Questions  of  Profitable  and  Pleasant  Concemings. 
=Syn.  Disdainful,  supercilious,  cavalier,  contumelious. 
contemptuously  (kon-temp'tii-us-li),  adv.    In 
a  contemptuous  manner;  with  scorn  or  dis- 
dain; despitefuUy. 

The  apostles  and  most  eminent  Christians  were  poor, 
and  used  contemptuously.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

The  surest  way  to  make  a  man  contemptible  is  to  treat 
him  contemptuously. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  104. 

One  of  a  despised  class  contemptuously  termed  "the 
great  unwashed."  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  252. 

ContemptUOUSness  (kgn-temp'tu-us-nes),  n. 
Disposition  to  contempt;  expression  of  con- 
tempt; insolence;  seornf illness ;  oontumeUous- 
ness ;  disdain. 

contenancet,  «.  A  Middle  EngUsh  form,  of 
countenance. 

contend  (kon-tend'),  V.  [=  OP.  contendre  = 
Sp.  Pg.  contender  =  It.  contendere,  contend,  < 
L.  contendere,  stretch  out,  extend,  strive  after, 
contend,  <  com-,  together,  -I-  tendere,  stretch: 
see  tend,  and  ef .  attend,  extend,  intend,  subtend. 
Hence  content^,  contention.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
strive;  struggle  in  opposition  or  emulation: 
used  absolutely,  or  with  against  or  with. 

Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  conteiid  with  them  in 
battle.  Deut.  ii.  9. 

For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fall  of  blood.       Shah.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

In  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

There  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slender  frame 
Contend  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame. 

Crabbe,  Village. 

2.  To  endeavor ;  use  earnest  efforts,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  defending,  preserving, 
etc.:  usually  with /or  tjef  ore  the  object  striven 
after. 

Cicero  him  self  e  doth  contend,  in  two  sondrie  places,  to 
expresse  one  matter  with  diuerse  wordes. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  103. 

Beloved,  .  .  .  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  de- 
livered unto  the  saints.  Jude  3. 

All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  set  out 
with  a  definition  of  what  love  is. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  37. 
Two  spirits  of  a  diverse  love 
Contend  for  loving  masterdora. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cii. 

3.  To  dispute  earnestly;  strive  in  debate; 
vrrangle :  as,  the  parties  contend  about  trifles. 

They  that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him. 

Acts  xi.  2. 
The  younger  perswaded  the  souldiers  that  he  was  the 
elder,  and  both  contended  which  should  die. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  321. 

II.  tran^.  1.  To  dispute;  contest.     [Bare.] 
When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with  Rome. 

Dryden,  JLneid. 
And  on  the  green  contend  the  wrestler's  prize. 

Dryden,  MneiA. 

2.  To  assert;  afBrm;  maintain:  as,  I  contend 
that  the  thing  is  impossible. 

Edward  III.  [in  urging  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France] 
.  .  .  admitted  that  the  French  princess,  who  was  his 
mother,  could  not  succeed,  but  he  contended  that  he  him- 
self, as  her  son,  was  entitled  to  succeed  his  maternal  grand- 
father. Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  93. 

contendent  (kon-ten'dent),  n.  [=  P.  conten- 
dant  =  Sp.  contendiente  =  Pg.  It.  contendente,  < 
L.  contenden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  contendere,  contend: 
see  contend.]  Anantagonist  or  opposer;  a  con- 
testant. 

contender  (kon-ten'd6r),  n.  One  who  contends ; 
a  combatant ;  a  disputer ;  a  wrangler. 

I'hose  who  see  least  into  thin^,  are  usually  the  fiercest 
contenders  about  them.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  vi. 

contending  (kon-ten'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  con- 
tend, v.]  1.  Striving ;  struggling  in  opposition ; 
debating. 
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With  conflict  of  contending  hopes  and  teats, 

Cowper,  The  Task,  i.  668. 

2.  Clashing ;  opposing ;  conflicting ;  rival :  as 

contending  claims  or  interests.  ' 

contendress  (kon-ten'dres),  n.     [<  contends  -(- 

-ess.]    A  female  contender.     [Eare.] 

A  swift  C07itendress.  Chapman. 

contenement  (kon-ten'e-ment),  n.     [<  con-  + 

tenement.]     In  law,  that  which  is  connected 

with  a  tenement  or  thing  holden,.  as  a  certain 

portion  of  land  adjacent  to  a  dwelling  necessary 

to  its  reputable  enjoyment. 

con'tent^  (kon-tenf),  a.  and  n.    [<  ME.  content, 

<  OP.  content,  P.  content  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  contento, 

<  L.  contentus,  satisfied,  content,  prop.  pp.  of 
continere,  hold  in,  contain:  see  contain.]  I, 
a.  Literally,  held  or  contaiiied  within  limits; 
hence,  having  the  desires  limited  to  present 
enjoyments;  satisfied;  free  from  tendency  to 
repine  or  object ;  willing;  contented;  resigned. 

Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  he  therewith  content. 

1  Tim.  vi.  8. 
If  ye'll  be  content  wi'  me, 
I'll  do  for  you  what  man  can  dee. 

Leesome  Brand  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  844). 
He  is  content  to  be  Auditor,  where  he  only  can  speake,. 
and  content  to  goe  away,  and  thinke  himselfe  instructed. 
Bp.  Baric,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Modest  Man. 
Content  indeed  to  sojourn  while  he  must 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his  home. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  vi.  913. 
Content,  non-content,  or  not  content,  words  by  which 
assent  and  dissent  are  expressed  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  answering  to  the  aye  and  no  used  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Among  the  Whigs  there  was  some  unwillingness  to  con- 
sent to  a  change.  .  .  .  But  Devonshire  and  Portland  de- 
clared themselves  content :  their  authority  prevailed ;  and 
the  alteration  was  made.  Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 

=  Syn,  Content,  Satisfied.    See  contentment. 

II.  n.  One  who  votes  "content";  an  assent- 
ing or  afBrmative  vote. 

Supposing  the  number  of  contents  and  not-con(entff 
strictly  equal  in  number  and  consequence,  the  possession, 
to  avoid  disturbance,  ought  to  caiTy  it. 

Burke,  Act  of  Uniformity. 

content^  (kon-tenf),  ".  t.     [<  OP.  contenter,  P. 
contenter  =  Sp.  Pg.  contentar  =  It.  contentare, 

<  ML.  contentare,  satisfy,  <  L.  contentus,  satis-  , 
fied,  content:  see  content^,  a.]    1.  To  give  con- 
tentment or  satisfaction  to;  satisfy;  gratify; 
appease. 

Beside  contentinge  me,  you  shall  both  please  and  profit 
verie  many  others.         Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  20. 
Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? 

Shcik.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3. 
Truth  says,  of  old  the  art  of  making  plays 
Was  to  content  the  people. 

B.  Jonson,  Prol.  to  Epicoene. 

And  no  less  would  content  some  of  them  [his  disciples]^ 

than  being  his  highest  Favourites  and  Ministers  of  State. 

Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 

2.  Eeflexively,  to  be  satisfied. 

Do  not  content  yourself -with  obscure  and  confused  ideas,, 
when  clearer  are  to  be  attained.  Watts,  Logic. 

The  scientific  school,  as  such,  contents  itself  with  criti- 
cism, and  makes  no  affirmation  in  respect  of  religion. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  69. 
=Syn.  1.  Content,  Satiate,  etc.  See  satiny. 
content^  (kgn-tent''),  n.  [<  OF.  contente,  con- 
tent, contentment,  ^  contenter,  content :  see  con- 
tenti,  v.]  1.  That  state  of  mind  which  results- 
from  satisfaction  with  present  conditions ;  that, 
degree  of  satisfaction  which  holds  the  mind  ia 
peace,  excluding  complaint,  impatience,  or  fur- 
ther desire ;  contentment. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom,  /  ■ 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3.. 
In  all  my  life  I  have  not  seen 
A  man,  in  whom  greater  contents  have  been, 
Tlian  thou  thyself  art. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  3.. 
Ask  thou  this  heart  for  monument. 
And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content.  Aird- 

A  strange  content  and  happiness 
Wrapped  him  around. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IL  99.. 

2.  Acquiescence;  submission.     [Eare.] 

Their  praise  is  still — the  style  is  excellent ; 
The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  I.  308- 

3.  That  which  is  the  condition  of  contentment  ^ 
desire;  wish. 

So  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  conterd. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 

4t.  Compensation;  satisfaction. 

Tell  me  what  this  is,  I  will  give  you  any  content  for  your 
pains.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  42. 
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Heart's  content,  full  or  complete  satisfaction. 
I  wish  your  ladysliip  all  heart's  content. 

Shak.,  M.  ot  V.,  iii.  4. 

The  first  thing  we  did  on  boarding  Privateer  was  to  get 

such  things  as  we  could  to  gratiiie  our  Indian  Guides,  tor 

we  were  resolved  to  reward  them  to  their  hearts  content. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  23. 

content^  (kon'tent  or  kon-tent'),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
tenttis,  pp.,  in  lit.  sense,  contained:  see  con- 
tend, a.']  1.  That  which  is  contained  f .  the 
thing  or  things  held,  included,  or  comprehended 
within  a  limit  or  limits :  usually  in  the  plural : 
as,  the  contents  of  a  cask  or  a  bale,  of  a  room  or 
a  ship,  of  a  book  or -a  document. 

I  have  a  letter  from  her. 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at.       ,, 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.',  iv.  6. 
The  finite  spirit  itself,  with  all  its  content,  becomes  one 
of  the  contingent  unconnected  facts  of  experience. 

Adamson,  Philos.  of  Kant,  p.  6. 

2.  In  geom.j  the  area  or  space  included  within 
certain  limits.  [In  this  and  the  next  sense 
most  frequently  singular.] 

The  geometrical  ctmtent  of  all  the  lands  of  a  kingdom. 
Qraunt,  Ohs.  on  Bills  of  Mortality. 

3.  In  lope,  the  sum  of  the  attributes  or  notions 
which  constitute  the  meaning  and  are  expressed 
in  the  definition  of  a  given  conception :  thus, 
animal,  rational,  etc.,  form  the  content  of  the 
conception  man.  The  content  of  cognition  is  the 
matter  of  knowledge,  that  which  comes  from 
without  the  mind. 

The  basis  and  content  of  all  experience  is  feeling. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  11.  ii.  §  12. 

The  attempt  [to  discriminate  the  objective  from  the 
subjective  elements]  would  only  be  possible  on  the  ground 
that  we  could,  at  any  time  and  in  any  way,  disengage 
Thought  from  its  content.    J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  60. 

So,  while  we  are  all  along  preferring  a  more  pleasurable 
state  of  consciousness  before  a  less,  the  content  of  our  con- 
sciousness is  continually  changing ;  the  greater  pleasure 
still  outweighs  the  less,  but  the  pleasures  to  be  weighed 
are  either  wholly  different,  or  at  least  are  the  same  for  us 
no  more.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  72. 

4.  The  power  of  containing;  capacity;  extent 
within  limits. 

Baitings  of  wild  beasts,  as  Elephants,  Ithinoceros,  Ti- 
gers, Leopards  and  others,  which  sights  much  delighted 
the  common  people,  and  therefore  the  places  required  to 
be  large  and  of  great  content. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  30. 

This  island  had  then  fifteen  hundred  strong  ships  of 
great  content.  Bacon. 

5.  In  the  customs,  a  paper  delivered  to  the 
searcher  by  the  master  of  a  vessel  before  she 
is  cleared  outward,  describing  the  vessel's  des- 
ignation and  detailing  the  goods  shipped,  with 
other  particulars.  This  content  has  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  cockets  and  the  indorsements 
and  clearances  thereon. —  Linear  content  or  con- 
tents, length  along  a  straight,  curved,  or  broken  line. — 
Solid  content  or  contents,  the  number  of  solid  units 
contained  in  a  space,  as  of  cubic  inches,  feet,  yards,  etc. ; 
volume.—  Superficial  content  or  contents  the  measure 
of  a  surface  m  square  measure;  area.— Table  Of  con- 
tents, a  statement  or  summary  of  all  the  matters  treated 
in  a  book,  arranged  in  the  order  of  succession,  and  (gener- 
ally) prefixed  to  it. 

COntent^t,  n.  [<  ME.  content,  <  OF.  content,  cun- 
tent,  contend,  contant,  contens,  contans,  contems, 
contemps,  contamps  (=  Pr.  conten),  dispute,  quar- 
reling, contention,  <!  contendre,  dispute,  quarrel, 
contend:  see  contend.  Content  is  related  to 
contend  as  extent  to  extend,  ascent  to  ascend,  etc.] 
Contention ;  dispute ;  strife ;  quarrel. 

Where-apon,  the  sayde  John  Brendon  stode  in  a  con- 
tent ayenst  the  sayde  Master  and  Wardonys,  to  be  prevyd 
perjored.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  323. 

contentablet  (kon-ten'ta-bl),  a.  [<  content\  v., 
+  -able.]  Able  to  satisfy;  satisfying. 
contentationt  (kon-ten-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
eontentacion,  <  OP.  contentacion','<  ML.  contenta- 
fto(«-),  <  contentare,  pp.  contentatus,  content : 
see  co»fe»tl, «.]    1.  Content;  satisfaction. 

Not  only  contentation  in  minde  but  quietnesse  in  con- 
science. Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  138. 
Happiness  therefore  is  that  estate  whereby  we  attain 
•  .  .  the  full  possession  of  that  which  simply  for  itself  is 
to  be  desired,  and  containeth  in  it,  after  an  eminent  sort, 
the  coTdentation  of  our  desires. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  11. 
He  promised  to  please  her  mind,  and  so  tooke  in  hand 
the  setting  of  her  ruffs,  which  he  performed  to  her  great 
contentation  and  liking. 

Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses  (ed.  1696),  p.  43. 

2.  Discharge  or  payment ;  satisfaction,  as  of  a 
claim. 

And  so  the  hole  Somme  for  full  contentficion  of  the  said 
Cuapell  Waigies  for  oone  hole  Yere  ys  =  xxxvi.  xvs. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xoiv. 

And  yt  they  haue  non  goods  ner  catelles,  sufficiant  to  the 
cmteiUaciim  of  sommes  so  forfet,  then  to  haue  auctorite 
»nd  power, to  make  seueralle  capias  ad  satisfaciendam 
ayenst  thsp.-_.  English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  404. 
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contented  (kon-teu'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  content^, 
v.]  1 .  Possessing  or  characterized  by  content- 
ment; satisfied  with  present  conditions;  not 
given  to  complaining  or  to  a  desire  for  anything 
further  or  different ;  satisfied :  as,  a  contented 
man ;  a  person  of  a  contented  disposition. 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  eujoy  contented  least. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxix. 
2.  Fully  disposed;  not  loth;  willing;  ready; 
resigned;  passive. 

This  thy  family,  for  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
contented  to  be  betrayed,  .  .  .  and  to  suffer  death  upon 
the  cross. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Collect  for  Good  Friday. 
Men  are  contented  to  be  laughed  at  for  their  wit,  but  not 
for  their  folly.  SiH/t,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

A  contented  acquiescence  in  the  chronic  absence  of  be- 
lief is  as  little  creditable  to  the  intellect  as  to  the  heart. 
JS.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  275. 
contentedly  (kon-ten'ted-li),  adv.     In  a  con- 
tented manner ;  quietly ;  without  concern. 
Passed  the  hours  contentedly  with  chat. 

Drayton,  Poets  and  Poesy. 

contentedness  (kon-ten'ted-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  contented ;  satisfaction  of  mind  with 
any  condition  or  event. 

Miracles  .  .  .  met  with  a  passive  willingness,  a  content- 
edness in  the  patient  to  receive  and  believe  them. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  622. 

contentfult  (kon-tent'fid),  a.   [<  content^,  n.,  + 
-ful,  1.]    Fiill  of  contentment. 
Contentful  submission  to  God's  disposal  of  things. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  vi. 

contention  (kou-ten'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  conten- 
cion,  <  OF.  contencion,  'F.  contention  =  Sp.  con- 
tencion  =  Pg.  contengao  =  It.  contenzione,  <  L. 
contenUo{n-),  <  contendere,  pp.  contentits,  eon- 
tend:  see  contend,]  1.  A  violent  effort  to  ob- 
tain something,  or  to  resist  physical  force, 
whether  an  assault  or  bodily  opposition ;  physi- 
cal contest;  struggle;  strife. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  called  you  forth. 
Your  fiaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end. 

Waller,  To  my  Lord  Protector. 

2.  Strife  in  words  or  debate;  wrangling;  an- 
gry contest;  quarrel;  controversy;  litigation. 

A  fool's  lips  enter  into  contention.  Prov.  xviii.  6. 

Avoid  foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  conten- 
tions, and  strivings  about  the  law.  Tit.  iii.  9. 

3.  Strife  or  endeavor  to  excel;  competition; 
emulation. 

No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 

4f.  Effort;  struggle;  vehement  endeavor. 

This  is  an  end  which,  at  first  view,  appears  worthy  our 
utmost  contention  to  obtain.  Rogers. 

5.  That  which  is  affirmed  or  contended  for;  an 
argument  or  a  statement  in  support  of  a  point 
or  proposition ;  a  main  point  in  controversy. 

But  my  contention  is  that  knowledge  does  -not  take  Its 
rise  in  general  conceptions, 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Pi'obs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  §  26. 

German  history  might  be  quite  as  remunerative  to  us  as 

ours  is  to  the  Germans.    Such  has  always  been  my  con;ten- 

tion.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  62. 

I  am  most  anxious  that  my  contention  in  writing  as  I 

have  done  should  not  be  misunderstood. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  460. 

Eonfe  of  contention.  See  bonel.  =  Syn.  1  and  2.  Discus- 
sion, variance,  disagreement,  feud,  wrangle,  altercation. 
See  strife. 

contentious  (kon-ten'shus),  a.  [=  F.  conten- 
tieux  =  Sp.  Pg!  contencioso  =  It.  conteneioso,  < 
ij.  contentiosus,  quarrelsome,  perverse,  <  conten- 
Uo(n-),  contention.]  1 .  Apt  to  contend ;  given 
to  angry  debate;  quarrelsome;  perverse;  liti- 
gious. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  conten- 
tious woman  are  alike.  Prov.  xxvii.  15. 

[They]  had  entertained  one  Hull,  an  excommunicated 
person  and  very  contentious,  for  their  minister. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  121. 

The  book  ["Eefutation  of  Deism"]  may  be  regarded  as 
the  last  development  of  that  contentious,  argumentative 
side  of  Shelley's  nature  which  found  expression  at  an 
earlier  time  in  the  letters  addressed  by  him  under  feigned 
names  to  eminent  champions  of  orthodoxy. 

E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  398. 

2.  Eelating  to  or  characterized  by  contention 

or  strife ;  involving  contention  or  debate. 

Not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymes. 

But  all  for  prayse,  and  proofe  of  manly  might. 

The  martiall  brood  accustomed  to  fight.  _ 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  i.  13. 

When  we  turn  to  his  opponents,  we  emerge  from  the 
learned  obscurity  of  the  black-letter  precincts  to  the  more 
cheerful,  though  not  less  contentious,  regions  of  political 
men.  Brougham,  Burke. 
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To  go  into  questions  of  gun  manufacture  here.probably 
the  most  contentious  of  all  subjec'ts'urider  the'  suti,  is  of 
course  impossible.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  270. 

3.  In  law,  relating  to  causes  between  contend- 
ing parties. 

The  lord  chief  justices  and  judges  have  a  contentious 
jui'isdiction ;  but  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  have  none,  being  merely  judges 
of  accounts  and  transactions.  Chambers. 

In  contentious  suits  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween judicial  decision  and  arbitration. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  87. 

Contentious  argument,  an  argument  which  is  framed 
only  to  deceive  or  to  put  down  an  opponent,  not  to  ad- 
vance truth.  =  Syn.  1  and  2.  Pugnacious,  disputatious, 
captious,  wrangling,  litigious,  factious. 
contentioiisly  (kon-ten'shus-U),  adv.  In  a  con- 
tentious manner;  quarrelsomely;  perversely; 
with  wrangling. 

The  justices  were  to  apprehend  and  take  all  such  as  did 
contentiou^ly  and  tumultuously. 

Strype,  Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1548. 

contentiousness  (kon-ten'shus-nes),  n.  A  dis- 
position to  wrangle  or  contend;  proneness  to 
strife;  perverseness ;  quarrelsomeness. 

Contentiousness  in  a  feast  of  charity  is  more  scandal 
than  any  posture.  G.  Herbert,  Country  Parson,  xxii. 

contentivet  (kon-ten'tiv),  a.  [<  content^  +  -ive; 
=  F.  contentif I  eto.'}  Producing  or  giving  con- 
tent. 

They  shall  find  it  a  more  contentive  life  than  idleness  or 
perpetual  joviality. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  67  (Ord  MS.). 

COntentless^  (kon-tent'les),  a.  [<  content^  n., 
+  -less.]  Discontented;  dissatisfied;  uneasy. 
[Eare.] 

Him  we  wrong  with  our  contentlesse  choyce. 

John  Beaumont,  Congratulation  to  the  Muses. 

contentless^  (kon'tent-les),  a.     [<  content^  + 
-less.]    Void  of  content  or  meaning. 
So  far  the  Idea  remains  contentless.  Mind,  XI.  429. 

contentlyf  (kgn-tent'li),  adv.  In  a  contented 
way. 

Come,  .we'll  away  unto  your  country-house, 
And  there  we'll  learn  to  live  contently. 

Fletcher,  Kule  a  Wife,  v.  3. 

contentment  (kon-tent'ment),  n.  [<  F.  content 
tement  =  Sp.  contentamieiiio  =  Pg.  It.  contenta- 
mento,  contentment ;  as  content^,  v.,  +  -ment.] 

1.  That  degree  of  happiness  which  consists  in 
being  satisfied  with  present  conditions ;  a  quiet, 
uncomplaining,  satisfied  mind ;  content. 

The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  36. 
Contentment  without  external  honour  is  humility. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Contentment  is  one  thing ;  happiness  quite  another. 

The  former  results  from  the  want  of  desire ;  the  latter 

from  its  gratification.    The  one  arises  from  the  absence 

of  pain ;  the  other  from  the  presence  of  pleasure. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  SocioL,  II.  207. 

2.  Gratification,  or  means  of  gratification ;  sat- 
isfaction. 

You  shall  have  no  wrong  done  you,  noble  Csesar, 
But  all  contentment.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  4. 

At  Paris  the  prince  spent  one  whole  day,  to  give  his 
mind  some  contentment  in  viewing  a  famous  city. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

=Syn.  Contentmen.t,  Satisfaction.  Contentment  is  pas- 
sive ;  satisfaction  is  active.  The  former  is  the  feeling  of 
one  who  does  not  needlessly  pine  after  what  is  beyond 
his  reach,  nor  fret  at  the  hardship  of  his  condition ;  the 
latter  describes  the  mental  condition  of  one  who  has  all 
he  desires,  and  feels  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
situation.  A  needy  man  may  be  contented,  but  can  hardly 
be  satisfied.    See  satisfy,  happiness. 

contents  (kon'tents  or  kon-tents'),  n.  pi.  See 
content^. 

conteritioni,  n.  [An  erroneous  form  of  contri- 
tion, q.  v.]  A  rubbing  or  striking  together. 
Nares. 

He  being  gone,  Francion  did  light  his  torch  again  by  the 
means  of  a  flint,  that  by  conterition  sparkled  out  fire. 

C&mical  Hist,  of  Francion. 

conterminable  (kon-ter'mi-na-bl),  a.  [<  con- 
+  terminable.]  1.  Capable  of  being  limited  or 
terminated  by  the  same  bounds. — 2.  Limited 
or  terminated  by  the  same  bounds;  contermi- 
nous. [Rare.] 
Love  and  life  are  not  crniterminable. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquise,  p.  477. 

conterminal  (kon-ter'mi-nal),  a.  [<  con-  -i-  ter- 
minal.] 1.  Conterminous. — 2.  In  entom.,  at- 
tached end  to  end:  said  of  the  parts  of  a  jointed 
organ  when  each  has  its  base  attached  to  the 
apex  of  the  preceding  one  so  that  they  form  a 
regular  line. 

conterminantt  (kon-ter'mi-nant),  a.  [<  LL. 
conterminan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  conierminare,  border 
on :  see  conterminate,]  Having  the  same  limits ; 
conterminous. 
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Suburban  and  contemdnant  f  abrickes, 

Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 
IJ  haply  your  dates  of  life  were  conterminant. 

Lamb,  Ella. 

contemunate  (kon-tfer'mi-nat),  a.  [<  LL.  con- 
terminatus,  pp.  of  conterminare  (>  It.  contermi- 
nare),  border  on,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  termi^ 
lias,  a  border:  see  terminate.']  Same  as  conter- 
minous. 

A  strength  of  empire  fixed 
Contertninate  with  heaven. 

B.  Jonson,  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 

conterminous  (kon-ter'mi-nias),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  contermino,  <  L.  canter  minus,  bordering  upon, 
<  com-,  together,  +  tei-minus,  a  border:  see  ter- 
minate, conterminate.']  1.  Having  the  same 
limit;  bordering;  touching  at  the  boxmdary; 
contiguous. 

This  conformed  so  many  of  them  as  were  corderminous 
to  the  colonies  and  garrisons  to  the  Homan  laws. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Because  speculation  is  com-terminous  at  one  side  with 
metenipirics,  it  has  frequently  been  carried  by  its  ardor 
over  its  own  lawful  boundaries  into  that  nebulous  region 
where  all  tests  fail. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  §  47. 
Canaan,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia  —  taken  in  its  wid- 
est use  —  are  in  a  certain  sense  cont&rmirums,  and  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Hebrews. 
Q.  Rawlimon,  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  197. 

2.  Having  the  same  borders  or  limits,  and  hence 
of  the  same  extent  or  size ;  of  equal  extension. 

Our  English  alphabet  is  a  member  of  that  great  Latin 
family  of  alphabets  whose  geographical  extension  was  ori- 
ginally conterminous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  limits  of  the 
Western  Empire.  jTsaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  71. 

3.  In  zool.,  having  the  same  limitation  or  def- 
inition: said  of  classificatory  groups.  Thus,  a 
genus  which  is  the  only  one  of  a  family  is  contemmious 
with  it ;  the  modern  group  Ichthyopsida  is  conterminous 
with  the  two  classes  Pisces  and  Amphibia.  Also  conter- 
minate. 

As  applied  by  Linnseus,  the  name  cactus  is  almost  con- 
termiTious  with  what  is  now  regarded  as  the  natural  order 
Cactaceae,  which  embraces  several  modern  genera. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  626. 
Also  coterminous. 
conterraneant  (kon-te-ra'ne-an),  a.    [As  con- 
terrane-ous  +  -an,]    Conterraneous. 

If  women  were  not  conterranean  and  mingled  with  men, 
angels  would  descend  and  dwell  among  uc. 

Quoted  in  Howell'^  Letters,  iv.  7. 

conterraneoust  (kon-te-ra'ne-us),  a.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  conterraneo,  <  L.  conterraneus,  <  -.om-,  to- 
gether, H-  terra,  earth,  country.]  Of  the  same 
earth  or  world  or  country. 

contesset)  »•    -A^n  obsolete  form  of  countess^. 

contesserationf  (kgn-tes-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  LL. 
contesseratio{n-),  contracting  of  friendship,  < 
contesserare,  pp.  contesseratvs,  contract  friend- 
ship by  means  of  square  tablets,  which  were 
divided  by  the  friends  in  order  that  in  after 
times  they  or  their  descendants  might  recog- 
nize each  other,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  tessera, 
a  tablet:  see  tessera.]  A  harmonious  assem- 
blage or  collection ;  a  friendly  union. 

The  holy  symbols  of  the  eucharist  were  intended  to  be  a 
contesseration  and  an  union  of  Christian  societies  to  God 
and  with  one  another.       Jer.  Taylor,  Heal  Presence,  §  1. 

contest  (kon-tesf),  «•  [<  P-  contester,  contest, 
dispute,  =  Sp.  Pg.  contestar  =  It.  contestare, 
notify,  refer  a  cause,  <  L.  contestari,  call  to  wit- 
ness, bring  an  action  (ML.  contestare  litem,  con- 
test a  case),  <  com-,  together,  -1-  testari,  bear 
witness,  <  testis,  a  witness :  see  tests.]   J,  trans. 

1.  To  make  a  subject  of  emulation,  contention, 
or  dispute ;  enter  into  a  competition  for ;  com- 
pete or  strive  for :  as,  to  contest  a  prize ;  to  eon- 
test  an  election  (see  contested). 

Homer  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  the  greatest 
invention  of  any  writer  whatever.  The  praise  of  judg- 
ment Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him.  Pope. 

2.  To  contend  or  strive  for  in  arms ;  fight  or 
do  battle  for;  strive  to  win  or  hold;  struggle 
to  defend:  as,  the  troops  contested  every  inch  of 
ground. 

The  matter  was  contested  by  single  combat. 

Bacon,  Political  Fables,  ix. 

West-Saxon  Ceawlin,  like  Hebrew  Joshua,  went  on  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  from  city  to  city.  As  he  did  unto 
Cirencester  and  her  king,  so  did  he  unto  Gloucester  and 
her  king.    But  every  step  was  well  contested. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  128. 

3.  To  argue  in  opposition  to ;  controvert;  liti- 
gate ;  oppose ;  call  in  question ;  challenge ;  dis- 
pute :  as,  the  advocate  contested  every  point ; 
his  right  to  the  property  was  contested  in  the 
courts. 

"  Cogito  ergo  sum."  Few  philosophical  aphorisms  have 
been  more  frequently  rep'eated,  few  more  contested  than 
this,  and  few  assuredly  have  been  so  little  understood  by 
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those  who  have  held  up  its  supposed  fallacy  to  the  great- 
est ridicule.  J-  D.  Morell. 

The  originality  and  power  of  this  [the  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  the  period]  as  a  mirror  of  life  cannot  be  contested. 
Whipple,  Ess.  and  Kev.,  II.  13. 

=  Syn.  3.  To  debate,  challenge. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  strive;  contend;  dispute: 
followed  by  with. 

The  difBculty  of  an  argument  adds  to  the  pleasure  of 
contesting  with  it,  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory. 

Bp.  Burnet. 
2.  To  vie ;  strive  in  rivalry. 

I  ...  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 

Man  who  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  contest. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

contest  (kon'test),  n.  l<  contest,  v.]  1.  Strife; 
struggle  for  victory  or  superiority,  or  in  de- 
fense ;  a  struggle  in  arms. 

What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs, 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things ! 

Pope,'R.  of  the  L.,  j.  1. 

The  late  battle  had,  in  effect,  been  a  contest  between 
one  usurper  and  another.  Hallam. 

2.  Dispute  I  debate;  controversy;  strife  in  ar- 
gument; disagreement. 

Leave  all  noisy  contests,  all  immodest  clamours  and 
brawling  language.  Watts. 

Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth, 
And  truth  disclaiming  both. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  iii.  161. 
=Syn.  1.  Conflict,  Combat,  etc.  (see  battlel),  encounter. 
See  strife. —  2.  Altercation  ;  dissension ;  quarrel. 

contestable  (kon-tes'ta-bl),  a.  [<  p.  contestable 
(=  Sp.  contestable z^Vg.  contestavel),  <  contester, 
contest :  see  contest  and  -aHle.]  That  may  be 
disputed  or  debated ;  disputable ;  controverti- 
ble.    [Eare.] 

contestableness  (kon-tes'ta-bl-nes),  n.  Pos- 
sibility of  being  contested.  "  [Rare.] 

contestant  (kon-tes'tant),  n.  [<  P.  contestant 
=  Pg.  It.  coriiestante,' <.  L.  contestan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  contestari,  call  to  witness,  etc. :  see  contest, 
v.]  One  who  contests ;  a  disputant;  a  litigant: 
commonly  used  of  one  who  contests  the  result 
of  an  election,  or  the  proceeding  for  probate  of 
a  will. 

contestation  (kon-tes-ta'shon),  n.  [=  P.  con- 
testation =  Sp.  contestacion  =  Pg.  contestagao 
=  It.  contestazione,  <  L.  contestatio(n-),  an  ear- 
nest entreaty,  an  attesting,  LL.  entering  of  a 
suit,  <  contestari,  pp.  contestatus,  call  to  wit- 
ness, etc.:  see  contest,  v.]  If.  The  act  of  con- 
testing or  striving  to  gain  or  overcome ;  con- 
test ;  emulation,  competition,  or  rivalry. 

Never  contention  rise  in  either's  breast, 
But  contestation  whose  love  shall  be  best. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Four  Plays  in  One. 
There  is  no  act  in  all  the  errand  of  Gods  Ministers  to 
man-kind,  wherein  passes  more  loverlike  contestation  be- 
tweene  Christ  and  the  Soule  of  a  regenerate  man  lapsing, 
then  before,  and  in,  and  after  the  Sentence  of  Excommu- 
nication. Milton,  Ueformation  in  Eng. ,  ii. 

2t.  Strife;  dispute. 

His  domestical  Troubles  were  only  by  Earl  Godwyn  and 
his  Sons,  who  yet  after  many  Contestations  and  Affronts 
were  reconciled,  and  Godwyn  received  again  into  as  great 
Favour  as  before.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  18. 

After  years  spent  in  domestic  .  .  .  contestatvms,  she 
found  means  to  withdraw.  Clarendon. 

Those  .  .  .  that  are  in  perpetual  contestati^m  and  close 
fightings  with  sin.       Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  18SB),  1.  90. 

St.  Joint  testimony;  proof  by  witnesses;  attes- 
tation. 

We  as  well  are  baptised  into  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  of  the  Father  and  Son :  wherein  is  signified,  and  by  a 
solemn  contestation  ratified,  on  the  part  of  God,  that  those 
three  joyned  and  confederated  (as  it  were)  are  conspiringly 
propitious  and  f  avoiu-able  to  us.  Barrow,  Works,  II.  xxxiv. 

4.  In  the  Gallican  liturgies,  the  Vere  Dignum, 
or  clause  beginning  "It  is  very  meet,  right, 
and  our  bounden  duty,"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eucharistio  preface ;  in  a  wider  sense,  the 
whole  preface. 
contested  (kon-tes'ted),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  contest, 

v.]  1.  Disputed.  As  applied  to  elections:  (a)  In 
Great  Britain,  involving  a  contest  at  the  polls,  more  than 
one  candidate  having  been  nominated. 

In  four  out  of  the  six  contested  wards  the  Land  League 
candidates  were  rejected. 

London  Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26, 1881. 

(6)  In  the  United  States,  involving  a  contest  or  dispute 
as  regards  the  result  of  balloting,  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
successful candidate,  before  a  court  or  a  legislative  body : 
called  in  Great  Britain  a  controverted  election. 
2.  Litigated :  as,  a  contested  case  at  law. 
contestingly  (kon-tes'ting-li),  adv.  In  a  eon- 
tending  manner. 
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The  more  contestingly  they  set  their  reasoi)  to  explain 
them,  the  more  intricate  they,  perhaps,  will  find  them. 
W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays. 
contestless  (kon'test-les),   a.     [<  contest  + 
-less.]    Not  to  be  disputed;  incontrovertible. 
[Rare.] 
Truth  contestless.  A.  BUI. 

context  (kon-teks'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  contexere,  weave 
together,  ^'  com-,  together,  +  texere,  weave :  see 
text.    Of.  context,  v.]    To  weave  together. 

Either  by  the  plastic  principle  alone,  or  that  and  heat 
together,  or  by  some  other  cause  capable  to  contex  the 
matter,  it  is  yet  possible  that  the  matter  may  be  anew 
coutriued  into  such  bodies. .  Boyle,  Works,  II.  629. 

contextf  (kgn-teksf),  v.  t.  [<  L.  contextus,^^, 
of  contexere,  join  or  weave  together:  see  con- 
tex.]   To  knit  together ;  connect. 

If  the  subject  be  history  or  contexted  fable,  then  I  hold 
it  better  put  in  prose  or  blanks.    Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  71. 

context!  (kon-teksf),  a.     [<  L.  contextus,  pp. : 
see  the  verlj'.]    Knit  or  woven  together;  close; 
firm. 
'The  coats  .  .  .  are  context  and  callous. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  iv,  3. 

context  (kon'tekst),  n.  [=  P.  contexte  =  Sp. 
Pg.  contexto  =  It.  contesto,  <  L.  contextus,  a 
joining  together,  connection,  <  contexere,  pp. 
contexttos,  join  or  weave  together :  see  contex, 
context,  v.]  If.  Texture ;  specifically,  the  en- 
tire text  or  connected  structure  of  a  discourse 
or  writing. 

The  skillful  gloss  of  her  reflection 

But  paints  the  context  of  thy  coarse  complexion. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  6. 
Being  a  point  of  so  high  wisdome  and  worth,  how  could 
it  be  but  that  we  should  find  it  in  that  book  within  whose 
sacred  context  all  wisdome  is  infolded  ? 

Milton,  Church-Govenimeut,  Pref. 

We  should  not  forget  that  we  have  but  stray  fragments 
of  talk,  separated  fi'om  the  context  of  casual  and  unre- 
strained conversations.         Selden,  Table-Talk,  Int.,  p,  9. 

2.  Less  properly,  the  parts  of  a  writing  or  dis- 
course which  precede  or  follow,  and  are  directly 
connected  with,  s6me  other  part  referred  to  or 
quoted. 

CaBsar's  object  in  giving  the  Crastinus  episode  seems  to 
have  been,  judging  from  the  immediate  context,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  soldiers. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  46. 

contextual  (kon-teks'tu-al),  a.  [<  L.  contextus, 
context  (see  context,  ».)J  +  -al.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  dealing  with  the  context. 

So  as  to  admit  of  a  contextu.al  examination. 

The  Congregationaliet,  March  12, 1885. 

The  argument  is  not  gi-ammatical,  but  logical,  and  con- 
textual.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  715. 

2.  Conforming  to  or  literally  agreeing  with  the 
text :  as,  a  contextual  quotation. 

contextually  (kon-teks'tu-al-i),  adv.  Agreea- 
bly to  the  text ;' verbatim  e't  literatim:  as,  aji 
extract  contextualhj  quoted. 

contextural  (kon-teks'Ju-ral),  a.  [<  contexture 
+  -al.]    Pertaining  to  contexture. 

contexture  (kon-teks'tiir),  n.  [=  P.  contexture 
=  Sp.  Pg.  contextura  =  it.  contestura,  <  ML.  as  if 
*contextura,  <  L.  contextus,  pp.  of  contexere,  join 
together:  see  context,  v.  and  «.,  and  texture.] 
If.  A  weaving  or  joining,  or  the  state  of  being 
woven  or  joined  together. 

A  perfect  continuance  or  contexture  of  the  thread  cif  the 
narration.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  126. 

2.  The  manner  of  interwea'ving  several  parts 
into  one  body ;  the  disposition  and  union  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  thing  with  respect  to  one 
another;  composition  of  parts;  constitution; 
complication. 

The  first  doctrine  is  touching  the  contexture  or  configu- 
ration of  things. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  161. 

Pray  let's  now  rest  ourselves  in  this  sweet  shady  arbour, 
which  nature  herself  has  woven  with  her  own  fine  fingers ; 
'tis  such  a  contexture  of  woodbines,  sweetbrier,  jasmine, 
and  myrtle.  J.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  207. 

View  his  whole  life ;  'tis  nothing  but  a  cunning  cortiex- 
iure  of  dark  ai-ts  and  unequitable  subterfuges.         „ 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  u.  17. 

Sella  hung  the  slippers  in  the  porch 
Of  that  broad  rustic  lodge,  and  all  who  passed 
Admired  their  fair  contexture.  Bryant,  Bella. 

3t.  Context. 

In  a  contexture,  where  one  part  does  not  always  depeM 
upon  another,  .  .  .  there  it  is  not  always  very  proBaDie 
to  expound  Scripture,  and  take  its  meaning  by  its  propor- 
tion to  the  neighbouring  words.  ,  _  ,„. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II- 330. 

4.  In  Scots  law,  a  mode  of  industrial  accession, 
arising  when  material,  as  wool  or  yam,  belong- 
ing to  one  person  is  woven  into  cloth  belong- 
ing to  another,  and  is  carried  therewith  as  ao- 
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cessory.    In  principle  it  is  similar  to  construe- 
twe  (which  see). 
conteztured  (kon-teks'Jurd),  a.     [<  contexture 
+  -ed2.]  Woven;  formed  into  texture.  [Rare.] 

A  garment  of  Flesh  (or  of  senses)  coTitextured  in  the  loom 
of  Heaven.  '  Carlyle,  Sartor  Kesartus,  i.  10. 

conticent  (kon'ti-sent),  a.    [<  LL.  conUcen{t-)s, 
■   ppr.  of  conticere,  be  silent,  <  L.  com-  (intensiTe) 
+  taeere,  be  silent :  see  tacit.  ]    Silent ;  hushed ; 
quiet.    [Bare.] 

The  servants  have  left  the  room,  the  guests  sit  conticent. 
Thackeray,  The  Virginians,  li. 

contignationf  (kon-tig-na'shon),  n.  [=  P.  con- 
tignation=Sp.  contigtmoion,<  L.  contignatio(n-), 
a  floor,  a  story,  <  contignare,  pp.  contignatus, 
join  with  beams,  <  com-,  together,  +  tignvm,  a 
beam.]  1.  A  frame  of  beams;  a  story;  the 
beams  that  bind  or  support  a  frame  or  story. 

The  uppermost  contignation  of  their  houses. 

J.  Gregory,  Works,  I.  10. 

An  arch,  the  worke  of  Baltazar  di  Sienna,  huilt  with 

wonderfhll  ingenuity,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 

how  it  is  supported,  yet  it  has  some  imperceptible  con- 

tignatwns  wch  do  not  betray  themselves  easily  to  the  eye. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  26, 1644. 

2.  The  act  of  framing  together  or  uniting  beams 
in  a  fabric. 

Their  own  buildings  .  .  .  were  without  any  party- wall, 
and  linked  by  contignation  into  the  edifice  of  France. 

Burke. 

contignatef  (kon-tig'u-at),  a.  [<  ML.  contigu- 
atus,  contiguous,  ppr.  of  contiguari,  be  con- 
tiguous, <  L.  conUguus,  contiguous :  see  contigu- 
ous.']   Contiguous. 

The  two  extremities  are  cojiii5"wat0,  yea,  and  continuate. 
Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  817. 


contiguity  (kon-ti-gu'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  contiguity 
=  Sp.  contiguidad  =  Pg.  conUguidade  =  It.  con- 
Uguitd,,  <  ML.  contigmta(t-)s,  <  L.  contiguus, 
contiguous:  see  conUguotis.']  1.  Actual  con- 
tact; a  touching;  the  state  of  being  in.  con- 
tact, or  within  touching  distance;  hence,  prox- 
imity of  situation  or  place;  eontiguousness ; 
adjacency. 

Regard  is  justly  had  to  contiguity,  or  adjacency,  in  pri- 
vate lands  and  possessions.  Bacon,  Fable  of  Perseus. 

In  a  community  of  so  great  an  extent  as  ours,  contiguity 
becomes  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  forming  party 
combinations,  and  distance  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
in  repelling  them.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  233. 

Phffibe's  presence,  and  the  contiguity  of  her  fresh  life 
to  his  blighted  one,  was  usually  all  that  he  required. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 

Hence  —  3.  A  series  of  things  in  continuous 
connection ;  a  continuity. 

O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade ! 

Cowper,  The  Task,  ii.  2. 

3.  In  psychoL,  the  coexistence  or  immediate 
sequence  of  two  or  more  impressions  or  ex- 
periences. The  law  of  contiguity  is  that  law  of  mental 
association  according  to  which  an  idea  which  has  been 
accompanied  or  followed  by  another  is  more  likely  to  be 
accompanied  or  followed  by  that  other  on  any  occasion  of 
reproduction,  and  that  this  tendency  is  stronger  the  of  tener 
and  the  closer  the  contiguity  of  the  ideas  has  been.  The 
law  also  includes  the  tendency  of  ideas  to  recall  ideas  that 
have  immediately  preceded  them  —  if  there  is  such  an  ele- 
mentary tendency,  which  is  disputed.  Contiguity  is  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  principles  of  association.  It  was 
•  stated  by  Aristotle,  and  was  revived  by  David  Hume,  who 
used  the  word  contiguity  to  translate  Aristotle's  term  to 

The  qualities  from  which  this  association  arises,  and  by 
which  the  mind  is  after  this  manner  convey'd  from  one 
idea  to  another,  are  three,  viz. ;  Resemblance,  Contiguity 
in  time  or  place,  and  Cause  and  DSect. 

Hume,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (1739),  i.  §  4. 

The  contiguity  in  time  and  place  must  mean  that  of 
the  sensations ;  and  so  far  it  is  afSrmed  that  the  order  of 
the  ideas  follows  that  of  the  sensations.  Contiguity  of  two 
sensations  in  time  means  the  successive  order.  Contiguity 
of  two  sensations  in  place  means  the  synchronous  order. 
James  Mill,  Analysis  of  Human  Mind,  iii. 

contiguous  (kon-tig'u-us),  a.  [=  F.  contigu  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  c6nUguo,\  L.  contiguus,  touching, 
<  contingere  {contig-),  touch:  see  contingent, 
contact,  contagion.']  1.  Touching ;  meeting  or 
joining  at  the  surface  or  border ;  hence,  close 
together;  neighboring ;  bordering  or  adjoining; 
adjacent :  as,  two  contiguous  bodies,  houses,  or 
estates:  usually  followed  by  to. 

I  saw  two  severall  Castles  built  on  a  rock,  which  are  so 
near  together  that  they  are  even  contiguous. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  93. 

A  picturesque  house  contiguous  to  the  churchyard,  which 
m  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  a  palace  arid  was  visited  by 
that  sovereign,  .  .  .  has  now  become  a  dairy. 

W.  Winter,  English  Hambles,  p.  45. 

Specifically — 2.  In  entom.:  (a)  So  thickly 
strewn  as  to  be  close  together  or  touch,  but 
without  coalescing:  as,  contiguous  spots,  dots, 
or  punctures.    (&)  Almost  or  quite  touching  at 
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the  base:  a,s,  contiguous  antennae Contiguous 

angles.  Seeangle3,i.=Sya_j,cijoining,etc.  Seea^acent. 
contiguously  (kon-tig'u-us-li),  adv.    In  a  con- 
tiguous manner;  by  contact ;  without  interven- 
ing space. 

The  next  of  kin  contiguously  embrace : 
And  foes  are  sunder'd  by  a  larger  space. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  i.  31. 
eontiguousness  (kou-tig'u-us-nes),  n.  A  state 
of  contact;  close  union  of  surfaces  or  borders. 
The  suspicious  houses,  as  if  afraid  to  be  infected  with 
more  misery  than  they  have  already,  by  eontiguousness  to 
others,  keep  off  at  a  distance,  having  many  waste  places 
betwixt  them.  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  276. 

continence,  continency  (kon'ti-nens,  -nen-si), 
n.  [<  ME.  continence,  <  OF.  continence,  F.  con- 
tinence =  Pr.  contenensa  =  Sp.  Pg.  continencia 
=  It.  continenza,  <  L.  continentia,  holding  back, 
moderation,  temperance, <  continen(t-)s :  see  con- 
tinent.'] 1.  In  general,  seU-restraint  with  re- 
gard to  desires  and  passions;  self-command. 
A  harder  lesson  to  learn  Continence 
In  joyous  pleasure  than  in  gi-ievous  paine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  1. 

He  knew  .  .  .  when  to  leave  off — a.  continence -whicli  is 

practised  by  a  few  writers.  Dryden,  Prel.  to  Fables. 

2.  In  a  special  sense,  the  restraint  of  the  sex- 
ual passion  within  due  bounds,  whether  abso- 
lute, as  ia  celibacy,  or  within  lawful  limits,  as 
in  marriage ;  chastity. 

Chastity  is  either  abstinence  or  continence  ;  abstinence 
is  that  of  virgins  or  widows ;  continence  that  of  married 
persons.  J^,  Taylor. 

3.  Capacity  for  holding  or  containing :  as,  a 
measure  which  has  only  one  half  the  continence 
of  another. — 4+.  Continuity;  uninterrupted 
course. 

Lest  the  continence  of  the  course  should  be  divided. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

continent  (kou'ti-nent),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  <  ME. 
continent,  <  OF.  (aiid  P.)  continent  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  conUnente,  <  L.  continen{1r-)s,  holding  back, 
temperate,  moderate,  also  hanging  together, 
continuous,  uninterrupted,  ppr.  of  continere, 
hold  back,  check,  also  hold  together:  see  con- 
tain, n.  n.  In  def .  II.,  3,  early  mod.  E.  conUnente 
=  F.  continent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  continents  =  D.  Con- 
tinent =  Gr.  continent,  hontinent  =  Dan.  konti- 
nent,  <  ML.  NL.  contmen{t-)s,  a  continent,  that 
is,  a  continuous  extent  of  land,  in  ML.  applied 
also  to  a  broad  continuous  field,  prop.  adj.  (so. 
L.  terra,  land,  or  ager,  field),  L.  continen{t-)s, 
continuous,  unbroken:  see  above.  In  defs.  1 
and  2  the  noim  is  directly  from  the  adj.]    I.  a. 

1.  Kestrained;  moderate;  temperate. 

I  pray  you  have  a  continent  forbearance,  till  the  speed 
of  his  rage  goes  slower.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  Moderate  or  abstinent  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  sexual  passion ;  maintaining  continence ; 
chaste. 

My  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 
As  I  am  now  unhappy.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 

3t.  Eestraining;  opposing. 

My  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will.      Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4t.  Containing;  being  the  container:  with  of. 
—  5t.  Continuous;  connected;  not  interrupted. 
Some  .  .  .  thinke  it  was  called  Anglia  of  Angulus,  which 
is  in  English  a  corner,  for  that  it  is  but  a  corner  in  respect 
of  the  mayne  and  continent  land  of  the  whole  world. 

Qra/ton,  Briteyn,  iv. 

The  north-east  part  of  Asia  is,  if  not  continent  with 
the  west  side  of  America,  yet  certainly  .  .  .  the  least  dis- 
joined by  sea  of  all  that  coast.  Brerewood,  Languages. 
Continent  cause.    See  cause,  1. 

II.  n.  It.  That  which  contains  or  comprises; 
a  container  or  holder. 

Here's  the  scroll. 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

Shuk.,  M.  of  v.,  iii.  2. 

2t.  That  which  is  contained  or  comprised;  con- 
tents ;  the  amount  held  or  that  can  be  held,  as 
by  a  vessel. 

Great  vessels  into  less  are  emptied  never, 
There's  a  redundance  past  their  continent  ever. 

Chapman,  Bevenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois,  ii.  1. 

3.  In  phys.  geog.,  one  of  the  largest,  land- 
masses  of  the  globe.  From  the  most  general  point 
of  view  there  are  two  continental  masses,  the  eastern 
and  the  western,  the  old  world  and  the  new  world.  In 
breaking  these  up  into  lesser  divisions,  Europe  and  Asia 
together  naturally  constitute  one  mass,  conveniently  des- 
ignated as  Eurasia,  though  each  is  commonly  reckoned 
a  separate  contment.  Africa,  formerly  attached  to  Asia 
very  slightly  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  now  artiflcially 
severed  from  it  by  the  Suez  canal,  forms  another  conti- 
nental mass.  Australia  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  third 
continental  subdivision  of  the  eastern  land-mass  (or  a 
fourth,  reckoning  Europe  and  Asia  separately).  North 
and  South  America  form  the  two  great  natural  subdm- 
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sions  (also  separately  called  continents)  of  the  western 
continent,  and  are  hardly  more  united  than  were  Africa 
and  Asia  before  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  canal. 
4.  [cap.]  In  a  special  sense,  in  English  litera- 
ture, the  mainland  of  Europe,  as  distinguished 
from  the  British  islands :  as,  to  travel  on  the 
Continent. 

[He]  kindly  communicated  to  her,  as  is  the  way  with 
the  best-bred  English  on  their  first  arrival "  on  the  Conti- 
nent," all  his  impressions  regarding  the  sights  and  persons 
he  had  seen. 

Thackeray,  Paris  Sketch  Book,  A  Caution  to  Travellers. 

5t.  Land  in  a  general  sense,  as  distinguished 
from  water;  terra  firma. 

The  carcas  with  the  streame  was  carried  downe. 
But  th'  head  fell  backeward  on  the  Continent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  26. 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent, 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea!  (SAafc.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iiL  1. 

To  conduct  them  through  the  Eed  Sea,  into  the  conti- 
nent of  the  Holy  Land.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  169. 

6.  [cap.]  B&mB&sEncratite Old  continent.  See 

old. 

continental  (kon-ti-nen'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  con- 
tinent,_  n.,  +  -aZ;  =  P.  continental,  etc.]  I.  a.  1. 
Eelating  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
a  continent;  entitled  to  be  considered  a  conti- 
nent. 

Greenland,  however  insulated  it  may  ultimately  prove 
to  be,  is  in  mass  strictly  continental. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  225. 

2.  Characteristic  of  a  continent:  opposed  to 
insular :  as,  a  continental  climate.  See  below. 
— 3.  Specifically,  of  or  belonging  to  the  conti- 
nent, as  distinguished  from  adjacent  islands, 
and  especially  to  the  continent  of  Europe :  as, 
the  continental  press ;  the  continental  Sunday,  in 
Amer.  hist. :  (a)  Pertaining  to  the  government  and  affairs 
of  the  thirteen  revolutionary  colonies  during  and  imme- 
diately after  their  struggle  against  England  :  as,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress ;  continental  money  (the  paper  currency 
issued  by  Congress  during  the  revolutionary  war). 

The  army  before  Boston  was  designated  as  the  conti- 
nental army,  in  contradistinction  to  that  under  General 
Gates,  which  was  called  the  ministerial  army.        Irving. 

(6t)  Inclined  to  favor  a  strengthening  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment and  an  increase  of  unity  among  the  colonies. — 
Continental  climate,  in  phys.  geog.,  the  climate  of  a 
part  of  a  continent,  regarded  as  owing  its  peculiarities  to 
this  fact.  Such  a  climate  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations 
of  temperature,  both  diurnal  and  seasonal.  An  insular 
climate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  equable.  I'his 
difference  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  a  small  island  re- 
mote from  all  other  land,  as  contrasted  with  the  central 
portions  of  a  great  continental  mass  like  ^sia.  Places  near 
the  sea,  but  more  especially  if  surrounded  by  tlie  sea,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  are  distant  from  the  land,  enjoy  a 
more  equable  or  insular  climate.  At  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  especially  if  the  land-area  is  very  large, 
the  summer  is  abnormally  hot  and  the  winter  proportion- 
ally cold,  while  the  difference  between  the  temperatures 
of  night  and  day  is  also  very  marked.  The  interiors  of  the 
continents  have  in  general  a  smaller  rainfall  than  their 
edges.— Continental  pronunciation,  or  system  of 
pronunciation,  of  Latin  and  Greek.  See  pronunciation. 
— Continental  system,  in  modem  hist.,  the  plan  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon  for  excluding  the  merchandise  of  Eng- 
land from  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was 
instituted  by  the  decree  of  Berlin,  issued  November  21st, 
1806,  which  declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  made  prisoners  of  war  all  Englishmen  found  in 
the  territories  occupied  by  France  and  her  allies. 

II.  m.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  con- 
tinent, specifically  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

It  appears  that  Englishmen  at  all  times  knew  better  than 
Continentals  how  to  maintain  their  right  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent action.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  Ixxix. 

2.  In  Amer,  hist.,  a  soldier  of  the  regular  army 
of  the  revolted  colonies  in  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence.— Not  worth  a  continental,  not  worth  as  much 
as  a  piece  of  paper  money  issued  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  hence,  from  the  depre- 
ciation of  that  money,  of  little  or  no  value ;  worthless  ; 
good  for  nothing. 

The  quaint  term  ' '  Continental "  long  ago  fell  into  disuse, 
except  in  the  slang  phrase  not  worth  a  Continental,  which 
referred  to  the  debased  condition  of  our  currency  at  the 
close  of  the  Eevolutionary  War. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p,  104. 

continentalerf  (kon-ti-nen'tal-6r),  n.  Same  as 
continental,  2. ' 

continentalist  (kon-ti-nen'tal-ist),  n.  [<  con- 
tinental +  4st.]  1 .  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
a  continent ;  a  continental. 

Robinson  Crusoe  and  Peter  Wilkins  could  only  have 
been  written  by  islanders.  No  continentalist  could  have 
conceived  either  tale.  Coleridge,  Table-Talk,  p.  309. 

2.  In  CT.  S.  'hist.,  one  who,  just  after  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  desired  a  stronger  union 
of  the  States. 

continently  (kon'ti-nent-li),  adv.  In  a  conti- 
nent manner;  chastely;  moderately;  temper- 
ately ;  with  self-restraint. 

When  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  it  was  lykely  enough  that 
the  man  would  live  continently. 

T.  Martin,  Marriage  of  Priestes  (1654),  x.  1. 
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continget  (kgn-tinj'),  V.  i.  [<  L.  conUngere, 
toucii :  see  contingen  t.  ]  To  touch ;  reach ;  hap- 
pen.   Bailey. 

contingency,  contingence  (kon-tin'jen-si, 
-jens),  n. ;  pi.  contingencies,  contingences  (-siz, 
-jen-sez).  [=  F.  contingence  =  Sp.  Pg.  contingen- 
da  =  It.  contingenza,  <  ML.  contingentia,  <  L.  con- 
Ungen(t-)s :  see  contingent.']  1.  The  mode  of 
existence  of  that  which  is  contingent ;  the  pos- 
sibility that  that  which  happens  might  not  have 
happened ;  that  mode  of  existence,  or  of  com- 
ing to  pass,  which  does  not  involve  necessity ; 
a  happening  hy  chance  or  free  will;  the  being 
true  of  a  proposition  which  would  not  under  all 
circumstances  be  true. 

Their  credulities  assent  unto  any  prognosticlis  which, 
considering  the  contingency  in  events,  are  only  in  the  pre- 
science of  God.  Sir  T.  BrovynA^  Vulg.  Err. 

I  deny  not  but,  for  great  causes,  some  opinions  are  tt  be 
quitted :  but  .  .  .  how  few  do  forsake  any ;  and  when  any 
do,  oftentimes  they  choose  the  wrong  side,  and  they  that 
take  the  righter,  do  it  so  by  contingency. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  Ded.,  I.  4. 
It  is  a  blind  contingence  of  events. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon. 

Aristotle  says,  we  are  not  ...  to  build  certain  rules 
upon  the  contingency  of  human  actions. 

South,  Works,  I.  i. 

The  contingency  of  the  future  is  thus  really  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  the  past.    Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Reid,  note  U, 

What  is  Contin^en£yf  It  is  the  ideal  admission  that 
certain  factors  now  present  may  be  on  any  other  occasion 
absent ;  and  when  they  are  absent  the  result  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  L  §  170  a. 

2.  A  casualty ;  an  accident ;  a  fortuitous  event, 
or  one  which  may  or  may  not  occur. 

Cluistianity  is  a  Religion  which  above  all  others  does 
arm  men  against  aU  the  contingencies  and  miseries  of  the 
life  of  man.  Stillvngfieet,  Sermons,  I.  vt 

The  remarkable  position  of  the  queen  rendering  her 
death  a  most  important  contingency.  HcUlatn. 

The  superiority  of  force  is  often  checked  by  the  pro- 
verbial contingencies  of  war. 

Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 
If  no  blow  is  ever  to  be  struck  tiU  we  have  a  cut-and- 
dried  scheme  ready  to  meet  every  contingency,  we  shall 
never  have  any  contingency  to  meet. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  444. 

St.  A  touching ;  a  falling  together ;  contact : 
as,  "the  point  of  contingency,"  J.  Gregory. — 
Angle  of  contingence,  the  infinitesimal  angle  between 
two  tangents  to  a  curve  at  consecutive  points. 
contingent  (kon-tin'jent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tingent =  Sp.  Pg.  It!' contingente,  <  ML.  contin- 
genit-)s,  adj.,  possible,  contingent  (tr.  Gr.  iv6e- 
x/>i^evov),  prop.  ppr.  of  L.  contingere,  pp.  con- 
tactus,  touch,  meet,  attain  to,  happen:  see 
contact.']  I.  a.  1.  Not  existing  or  occurring 
through  necessity ;  due  to  chance  or  to  a  free 
agent ;  accidentally  existing  or  true ;  hence, 
without  a  known  or  apparent  cause  or  reason, 
or  caused  by  something  which  would  not  in 
every  case  act ;  dependent  upon  the  will  of  a 
human  being,  or  other  finite  free  agent. 

When  any  event  takes  place  of  which  we  do  not  discern 
the  cause,  [or]  why  it  should  have  happened  in  this  man- 
ner, or  at  this  moment  rather  than  another,  it  is  called  a 
contingent  event,  or  an  event.without  a  cause :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  falling  of  a  leaf  on  a  particular  spot,  or  the 
turning  up  of  a  certain  number  when  dice  are  thrown. 

Is.  Taylor,  Elements  of  Thought,  p.  69. 
Mathematical  propositions  become  inexact  or  contin- 
gent whenever  they  are  applied  to  cases  involving  con- 
ditions not  included  in  the  terms. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  §  60. 
Of  all  regions  it  [the  antarctic]  is  the  one  where  the 
physical  conditions  are  most  uniform  and  least  under  the 
Inlluence  of  contingent  circumstances. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  206. 
Things,  as  objects  of  scientific  cognition,  are  contingent, 
dependent — not  grounds  of  their  own  existence. 

Adamson,  Philos.  of  Kant,  iii. 

2.  Dependent  upon  a  foreseen  possibility ;  pro- 
visionally liable  to  exist,  happen,  or  take  effect 
in  the  future  ;  conditional :  as,  a  contingent  re- 
mainder after  the  payment  of  debts ;  a  journey 
contingent  upon  the  receipt  of  advices ;  a  con- 
tingent promise. 

If  a  contingent  legacy  be  left  to  any  one  when  he  attains 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  he  dies  before  that  time,  it  is 
a  lapsed  legacy.  Blackstone,  Com. 

She  possessed  only  a  contingent  reversion  of  the  crown. 
Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 
Contingent  cause,  a  cause  which  may  or  may  not  act. 

It  would  puzzle  the  greatest  philosopher  ...  to  give 
any  tolerable  account  how  any  knowledge  whatsoever  can 
certainly  and  infallibly  foresee  an  event  through  uncertain 
and  contingent  causes.  TUlotson,  Sermons,  xlviii. 

Contingent  line,  in  diaZin^j,  the  intei-section  of  the  plane 
of  the  dial  with  a  plane  parallel  to  the  equinoctial. — Con- 
tingent matter,  in  logic,  the  matter  of  a  proposition 
whicli  is  true,  but  not  necessarily  so. 

When  is  a  proposition  said  to  consist  of  matter  contin- 
gent? Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1599),  iii.  3. 
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In  contingent  matter,  an  Indefinite  is  understood  as  a 
particular.  Whateley,  Logic,  II.  ii.  §  2. 

Contingent  remainder,  truth,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
=  Syn.  1  and  2.  Chance,  (fasual,  etc.    See  accidental. 

II,  n.  1.  An  event  dependent  either  upon 
accident  or  upon  the  will  of  a  finite  free  agent; 
an  event  not  determinable  by  any  rule. 

His  understanding  could  almost  pierce  into  futiu-e  con- 
tingents. South,  Sermons. 

All  contingents  have  their  necessary  causes,  but  are 
called  contingents  in  respect  of  other  events  upon  which 
they  do  not  depend.  Hobbes. 

The  conviction  of  this  impossibility  led  men  to  give  up 
the  prescience  of  God  in  respect  of  future  co^Uingents. 

Sir  W,  Hamilton,  Reid,  note  U, 

S.  That  which  falls  to  one  in  a  division  or  ap- 
portionment among  a  number;  a  quota;  spe- 
cifically, the  share  or  proportion  of  troops  to  be 
furnished  by  one  of  several  contracting  powers ; 
the  share  actuallT  furnished :  as,  the  Turkish 
contingent  in  the  Crimean  war. 

They  sunk  considerable  sums  into  their  own  coffers,  and 
refused  to  send  their  cffniirment  to  the  emperor. 

Swift,  Conduct  of  Allies. 

France  has  contributed  no  small  contingent  of  those 
whose  purpose  was  noble,  whose  lives  were  healthy,  and 
whose  minds,  even  in  their  lightest  moods,  pure. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  284. 

They  were  attacked  by  the  rebels  of  the  Gwalior  con- 
tingent. W.  H.  Russell,  Diaiy  in  India,  II.  276. 
Future  contingent,  something  which  may  or  may  not 
be  brought  about  in  the  future  by  the  voluntary  action  of 
a  man  or  men :  a  phrase  used  in  the  discussion  of  divine 
prescience. 

contingently  (kon-tin'jent-li),  adv.  Fortuitous- 
ly ;  by  possibUity ;  as  may  happen. 

Albeit  there  are  many  things  which  seem  unto  us  to  be 
contingent,  yet  were  they  so  indeed,  there  could  have  been 
no  prophecy,  but  only  predictions,  which  were  contin- 
gently true  or  false.        N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  iv.  6. 

contingentness  (kon-tin'jent-nes),  «.  The 
state  of  being  contingent ;  fortuitousness. 

COntinua,  n.    Plural  of  contiwuum. 

continuable  (kon-tin'u-a-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  con- 
timmble,  continual,  =  It.  contimutMle ;  as  con- 
tinue+-0^16.]  That  may  be  continued.  [Rare.] 

Their  President  seems  a  bad  edition  of  a  Polish  King. 
He  may  be  elected  from  four  years  to  foiu-  years,  for  life. 
Reason  and  experience  prove  to  us  that  a  chief  magis- 
trate so  continuable  is  an  officer  for  life. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  266. 

continual  (kon-tin'u-al),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  con- 
Umiall,  <  ME.'  conUriuel,  <  OF.  eontinuel,  F.  conti- 
nuel,  <  L.  contimius,  continuous :  see  continuous 
and  -al.]  1 .  Proceeding  without  interruption 
or  cessation;  not  intermitting;  unceasing;  con- 
tinuous. 
He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast. 

Prov.  XV.  15. 
Full  of  repentance, 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
A  sweet  attractive  kinde  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  lookes, 
Continuall  comfort  in  a  face. 

M.  Roydon,  Astrophel. 

2.  Of  frequent  recurrence ;  often  repeated ; 
very  frequent :  as,  the  charitable  man  has  con- 
tinual applications  for  alms. 

Yet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me,  I  will  avenge  her, 
lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary  me.    Luke  xviii.  5. 

Continual  claim.  See  ciaiwii.— Continual  fever,  or 
continued  fever,  a  fever  which,  while  it  may  vary  some- 
what in  intensity,  neither  intermits  nor  exhibits  such  de- 
cided and  regular  fluctuations  as  characterize  typical  re- 
mittent fever.— Continual  proportionals,  the  terms  of 
a  geometrical  progi'ession.  =  Syn.  Incessant,  Pervetual, 
etc.  (see  incessant),  constant,  uninterrupted,  uniniermit- 
ted,  mterminable,  endless. 

continually  (kon-tin'u-al-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  con- 
tinuely,  -elliche  ;  <  coniinuM  +  -ly^.~}  1.  With- 
out cessation  or  intermission ;  unceasingly. 

A  country  [Persia]  where  the  open  air  continually  in- 
vites abroad,  adorned  witli  almost  perpetual  verdure, 
and  hemmed  in  by  lofty  blue  mountains. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  330. 

2.  Very  often;  at  regular  or  frequent  inter- 
vals ;  from  time  to  time ;  habitually. 
Thou  Shalt  eat  bread  at  my  table  continually. 

2  Sam.  ix.  7. 
He  comes  continually  to  Piecomer  ...  to  buy  a  saddle. 
Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  i. 
If  you  are  lost  in  his  city  (and  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  lost  there,  continually),  a  Venetian  will  go  with  you 
wherever  you  wish.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xx. 

=Syn.  Continuously,  constantly,  incessantly,  perpetually. 
continualness  (kon-tin'u-al-nes),  n.    The  char- 
acter of  being  continual. 

continuance  (kon-tin'u-ans),  n.  [<  ME.  contin- 
uaunce,  <  OF.  continuance,  continuence  =  Sp. 
(obs.)  It.  continuanza,  <  L.  continuan{t-)s,  con- 
tinuing :  see  continuant.]  1 .  A  holding  on,  re- 
maining, or  abiding  in  a  particular  state,  or  in 


continuation 

a  course  or  series;  permanence,  as  of  habits, 
condition,  or  abode ;  a  state  of  lasting;  continu- 
ation; constancy;  perseverance;  duration. 
Patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  Rom.  ii.  7. 

They  are  cloy'd 
With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

ShaM.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 
No  more  now,  but  desiring  a  Continuance  of  your  Bless- 
ing and  Prayers,  I  rest  your  dutiful  Son,  J.  H. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  32. 

Nature  ...  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  cmitinuance  of 

paths  through  her  forests.        Harper's  Mag.,  LXXL  221. 

2.  Uninterrupted  succession  or  continuation; 
indefinite  prolongation ;  perpetuation. 

I  make  not  love  to  the  continuance  of  days,  but  to  the 
goodness  of  them.  Bacon,  Death. 

They  made  suite  to  the  Gov  to  have  some  portion  of  land 
given  them  for  contimumce,  ard  not  by  yearly  lotte. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  167. 

The  brute  immediately  regards  his  own  preservation  or 
the  continua/nce  of  his  species.  Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  Progression  of  time. 

In  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  whfch  in  cora- 
tinuance  were  fashioned.  Ps.  cxxxix.  16. 

4.  In  law :  (a)  The  deferring  of  a  trial  or  hear- 
ing, or  the  fixing  of  a  future  day  for  the  parties 
to  a  suit  to  appear  or  to  be  heard.  Specifical- 
ly—  (6)  In  the  United  States,  the  deferring  of 
a,  trial  or  suit  from  one  stated  term  of  the  court 
to  another. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  long  intervals  between  terms  that 
continuances  (which  now  constitute  the  chief  means  of  the 
"  postponement  swindle  ")  are  so  eagerly  sought. 

The  Century,  XXX.  331. 

5t.  Continuity;  resistance  to  a  separation  of 
parts;  a  holding  together ;  ductility. 

Wool,  tow,  cotton,  and  raw  silk  have,  beside  the  desire 
of  continuance  in  regard  to  the  tenuity  of  theii'  thread,  a 
greediness  of  moisture.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,,  §  845. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Continuity,  etc.  See  continuatum. 
continuant  (kgn-tiu'u-ant),  n.  [<  L.  continu- 
an{t-)s,  ppr.  of  continuare,  continue:  see  con- 
tinue.] In  math.,  a  determinant  all  whose  con- 
stituents vanish,  except  those  in  the  principal 
diagonal  and  the  two  bordering  minor  diago- 
nals, while  all  those  of  one  of  these  minor  di- 
agonals are  equal  to  negative  ^mity:  as, 
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Also  cumulant. 

continuatef  (kgn-tin'u-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  continua- 
tus,  pp.  of  conUnuare',  join  together,  make  con- 
tinuous :  see  continue.]  To  join  closely  together. 
Abp.  Potter. 

continuatef  (kon-tin'u-at),  a.  [<  L.  contmuatus, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  '  1'.  Immediately  united ; 
closely  joined. 

We  are  of  him  and  in  him,  even  as  though  our  very  flesh 
and  bones  should  be  made  eontinuatc  witli  his. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  56. 
A  general  cause,  a  continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  ac- 
cident, to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care,  misery. 

Burton,  Ajiat.  of  ]VIel.,  p.  170. 

2.   Uninterrupted;  unbroken;  continuing  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time ;  continued. 
O,  'tis  a  dangerous  and  a  dreadful  thing 
To  leave  a  sure  pace  on  continuate  earth. 

Chapman,  Byron's  Conspiracy,  i.  1.' 
Untirahle  and  continuate  goodness.    Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 

continuatelyt  (kgn-tin'u-at-li),  adv.  Continu- 
ously ;  without  interruption. 

The  water  ascends  gently  and  by  intermissions,  but  it 
falls  continuately.  Bp.  Wilkins,  Archimedes,  xv. 

continuation  (kon-tin-u-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tinuation =  Sp.  eontinuamon  =  Pg.  eontinuagSo 
=  It.  continuazione,  <  L.  contmvatio(jir),  <  conti- 
nuare, pp.  continuatum,  continue:  see  continue.] 

1 .  The  act  or  fact  of  continuing  or  prolonging ; 
extension  of  existence  in  a  line  or  series. 

These  things  must  needs  be  the  works  of  Providence  for 
the  continuation  of  the  species.  Rf^V' 

Preventing  the  co^itinuation  of  the  royal  line. 

Macautay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiv. 

2.  Extension  or  carrying  on  to  a  further  point ; 
the  thing  continued :  as,  the  cmiUnuation  of  a 
story. —  3.  Extension  in  space;  a  carrying  on 
in  length;  prolongation:  as,  the  eontinnaUon 
of  a  line  in  surveying. — 4.  In  math.,  a  process 
in  fluxions  equivalent  to  integration  by  parts. 
—  5.  pi.  Trousers.  [Slang.]  —  continuation  day. 
Same  as  contango  day  (which  see,  under  contango).—  Con- 
tlnuation  of  days.  In  Scots  law,  the  summons  in  a 
civil  process  formerly  authorized  the  defender  to  be  cited 
to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  with  continuation  of  days, 
and  he  might  be  brought  into  court  either  on  the  day 
named  or  later,  as  the  party  chosQ,  unless  the  diet  were 
forced  on  by  protestation.  =Syn.  Continuation,  Continu- 
ance, Continuity,  Coniinuousness,  prolongation,  protrac- 


continuation 

Hon.  Continuation  is  used  properly  of  extension  in  space, 
continuance  of  time,  continuity  of  substance,  and  continu- 
ousness  of  freedom  from  interruption  in  space  or  time. 
Thus  we  speak  of  tlie  continuation  of  a  line  of  railroad 
(that  is,  the  construction  of  it  beyond  a  certain  point,  or 
the  part  thus  constructed) ;  the  continuance  of  suffering ; 
the  continuity  of  fibers  (that  is,  their  cohesion  or  preserva- 
tion of  relations).  A  ferry  would  break  the  continuousness 
of  a  line  of  railroad.    See  continuous. 

The  rich  country  from  thence  to  Portici  ,  ,  .  appearing 
only  a  cfmtinuation  of  the  city.  BrydoTie. 

There  is  required  a  continuance  of  warmth  to  ripen  the 
best  and  noblest  fruits.   Dryden,  Ded.  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 

When  a  limb,  as  we  say,  "  goes  to  sleep,"  it  is  because  the 
nerves  supplying  it  have  been  subjected  to  pressure  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  nervous  continuity  of  the  fibres. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  320. 

continuative  (kon-tin'u-a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [= 
Pg.  It.  eontiniMtivo,  <  LIJ.  continuativus,  <  L.  com- 
<i»Mat«s,  pp.  of  conUnuare,  continue:  see  con- 
tinue.'] I.  a.  Having  the  character  of  continu- 
ing, or  of  causing  continuation  or  prolongation. 
[Bare.] 

II.  M.  1.  An  expression  noting  permanence 
or  duration. 

To  these  may  be  added  contimuatives :  as,  Rome  remains 
to  this  day ;  which  includes  at  least  two  propositions,  viz. 
Rome  was  and  Rome  is.  Watts,  Logic. 

2.  In  gram.,  a  loose  or  Tmemphatio  copulative ; 
a  connective. 

Continuatives  .  .  .  consolidate  sentences  into  one  con- 
tinuous whole.  Harris,  Hermes,  ii. 

continuatively  (kon-tin'u-a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
continuative  manner ;  in  continuation. 

continuator  (kon-tin'u-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
UnvMteur  =  Sp.  Pg.  conMnuador  =  It.  oontinua- 
tore,  <  L.  as  if  *continuator,  <  contimtare,  pp.  covr- 
Unuatus^  continue:  see  continue.']  One  who  or 
that  which  continues  or  carries  forward :  as,  the 
continuator  of  an  unfinished  history. 

The  purely  chronological  or  annalistic  method  [of  his- 
tory], though  pursued  by  the  learned  Baronius  and  his 
contirmators,  is  now  generally  abandoned, 

Schaf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  4. 

continue  (kgn-tin'fl),  V. ;  pret.  andpp.  conttnvsd, 
ppr.  continuing.  [<  MB.  continuen,  contunen,  s 
OF.  continuer,  F.  continuer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
tinuar  =  It.  continuare,  <  L.  eontinuare,  join, 
unite,  make  continuous  (in  space  or  time),  < 
continuus,  continuous,  unbroken :  see  contimt- 
otis.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  connect  or  unite;  make 
continuous. 

The  use  of  the  navel  is  to  continue  the  infant  unto  the 
mother.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  6. 

2.  To  extend  from  one  point  to  another ;  pro- 
duce or  draw  out  in  length :  as,  continue  the  line 
from  A  to  B ;  let  the  line  be  continued  to  the 
boundary. — 3.  To  protract  or  carry  on ;  not  to 
cease  from  or  terminate. 

Ser,  if  it  please  your  goodnesse  for  to  hire  [hear]. 
With  yow  I  haue  contynued  my  seruice 
In  pese  and  rest.  Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  677. 

0  coMvnue  thy  lovingkindness  unto  them  that  know 
thee.  Ps.  xxxvi.  10. 

4.  To  persevere  in ;  not  to  cease  to  do  or  use : 
as,  to  continue  the  same  diet. 


deed. 
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"A  good  and  truly  bold  spirit, "confimiMiJ  he,  "is  ever 
actuated  by  reason,  and  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty." 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  360. 

2.  To  persevere;  be  steadfast  or  constant  in 
any  course. 

If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  in- 
^^"-  John  viii.  31. 

3.  To  remain  in  a  state  or  place :  abide  or  stay 
indefinitely. 

The  multitude  .  .  .  continue  with  me  now  three  days, 
and  have  nothing  to  eat.  Mat.  xv.  32. 

These  men,  ...  to  excuse  those  Gentlemens  suspicion 
of  their  running  to  the  Salvages,  returned  to  the  Fort  and 
there  continued. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  218. 

Hopelessly  continuing  in  mistakes,  they  live  and  die  in 
their  absurdities.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

Those  early  years  which,  no  matter  how  long  we  con- 
tinue, are  said  to  make  up  the  greater  portion  of  our  life. 
Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  116. 

4.  To  last ;  be  durable ;  endure  ;  be  permanent. 
Thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue.  1  Sam.  xiii.  14. 
God  is  the  soiUe,  the  life,  the  strength,  and  sinnew. 
That  quickens,  moues,  and  makes  this  Erame  continue. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 
=Syn.  3.  Sojourn,  etc.    See  abided. 
continued  (kon-tin'ud),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  continue,  v.  ] 

1.  Drawn  out;  protracted;  produced;  extend- 
ed in  length ;  extended  without  interruption. 

A  bridge  of  wondrous  length 
From  hell  continued,  reaching  the  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  1029. 

2.  Extended  in  time  without  intermission;  pro- 
ceeding without  cessation;  continual:  as,  a cora- 
tinued  fever —  Continued  bass.  See  figured  bass,  un- 
der bass^,  and  (Aoj-oM(7A6a.ss.— Continued  fever.  See 
continual/ever,  under  continual.—  Continued  fives.  See 
;!i;e.— Continued  fraction,  in  alg.,  an  expression  of  the 
form  (introduced  by  Lord  Brouncker,  1668) 

a+  ," 

b  +  p 


d  +  S 

e  -f  etc., 
where  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  etc.,  and  a,  /3,  y,  6,  etc.,  are  usually 
taken  to  represent  whole  numbers.  A  proper  continued 
fraction  is  one  in  which  a  =  ^  =  y=6  =  etc.  =  1.  An 
improper  continued  fraction  is  one  in  which  these  quan- 
tities are  all  —1.  The  quantities  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  etc.,  are 
termed  the  quotients  or  incomplete  quotients.  A  terminat- 
ing continued  fraction  is  one  having  a  finite  number  of 
quotients.  A  periodic  or  recurring  continued  fraction  is 
one  in  which  the  quotients  constitute  a  finite  series  re- 
curring over  and  over  again  without  ceasing. — Contin- 
ued or  continual  proportionals,  a  series  of  three  or 
more  quantities  compared  together,  so  that  the  ratio  is 
the  same  between  every  two  adjacent  terms,  viz.,  between 
the  first  and  second,  the  second  and  third,  the  third  and 
fourth,  etc. :  as,  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  etc.,  where  the  terms  con- 
tinually increase  in  a  double  ratio.  Such  quantities  are 
also  said  to  be  in  continued  proportion,  and  a  series  of 
continued  proportionals  is  otherwise  called  a  geometrical 
jH-oijresinoji.— Continued  voyage,  or  continuous  voy- 
age, a  voyage  prosecuted  to  completion.  In  the  law  of 
prizes,  a  voyage  of  a  vessel  carrying  contraband  of  war, 
or  carrying  goods  intended  for  a  blockaded  port,  although 
in  fact  mded  by  stopping  short  of  the  unlawful  destina- 
tion and  making  a  transhipment  in  order  to  evade  the  law, 
is  treated  by  some  courts  as  if  continued,  thus  bringing 
upon  the  vessel  and  cargo  the  same  liability  as  if  it  had 


continued  the  voyage  and  effected  the  unlawful  purpose. 
The  seizing  Shipwrackt-men  has  been  also  a  custom  at  COntinUOdly  (kon-tin'ud-li),  adv.     Without  in- 
»,„*...v,..,       ..„       .       JT.  i.  terruption;  without  ceasing. 

By  perseverance,  I  do  not  understand  a.continuedly\mi- 
form,  equal  course  of  obedience,  and  such  as  is  not  inter- 
rupted with  the  least  act  of  sin.  Norris. 

continuer  (kgn-tin'u-er),  M.     1.  One  who  con- 
tinues ;  one  who  has  the  power  of  perseverance. 

I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue ;  and  so 
good  a  continuer.  Shak.,  IVIuch  Ado,  i.  1. 

2.  One  who  carries  forward  anything  that  had 
been  begun,  or  takes  up  a  course  that  had  been 
pursued,  by  another  or  others;  a  continuator: 
as,  the  continuer  of  a  history. 

Mr.  Winthrop  is  a  distinguished  continuer  of  the  rnem- 
orable  line  of  occasional  orators  in  which  JVIassachusetts 
has  been  ...  so  fruitf uL 

New  York  Evening  Post,  Oct.  30, 1886.  continuous  (kon-tin'u-us),  a. 


Pegu,  but  whether  still  continued  I  know  not. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  8. 

Youknowhowto  make  yourself  happy,  by  only  coniinw- 

ing  such  a  life  as  you  have  been  long  accustomed  to  lead. 

Pope. 

5.  To  carry  on  from  the  point  of  suspension ; 
resume  the  course  of;  extend  in  the  same 
course :  as,  to  continue  a  line  of  railroad  from 
its  present  terminus ;  the  story  will  be  contin- 
ued next  week. —  6.  To  suffer  or  cause  to  re- 
main as  before;  retain:  as,  to  continue  Judges 
in  their  posts. 

Disturbances  in  the  celestial  regions ;  though  so  regu- 
lated and  moderated  by  the  power  of  the  Sun,  prevailing 
oyer  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  to  continue  the  world  in  its 
state.  Bacon,  Physical  I'ables,  i.,  Expl. 

Let  us  pray  that  God  maintain  and  continue  our  most 


continuous 

To  this  habit  of  continuity  of  attention,  tracing  the  first 
simple  idea  to  its  remoter  consequences,  the  philosophical 
genius  owes  many  of  its  discoveries. 

/.  D'lsraeli,  Lit.  Char.,  p.  173. 

To  break  the  continuity  of  the  land,  and  afford  the  easier 
and  readier  intercourse  of  water  conveyance. 

D.  Webster,  Sjwech,  June  6,  1828. 

Fire  will  live  in  it  [vapor  of  the  grotto  del  Cani]  no  long- 
er than  in  water,  because  it  wraps  itself  .  .  .  about  the 
flame,  and  by  its  continuity  hinders  ...  air  and  nitre  from 
coming  to  its  succour.  Addison,  Italy. 

2.  In  math,  and  philos.,  a  connection  of  points 
(or  other  elements)  as  intimate  as  that  of  the 
instants  or  points  of  an  interval  of  time:  thus, 
the  continuity  of  space  consists  in  this,  that  a 
point  can  move  from  any  one  position  to  any 
other  so  that  at  each  instant  it  shall  have  a 
definite  and  distinct  position  in  space.  This  state- 
ment is  not,  however,  a  proper  definition  of  continuity, 
but  only  an  exemplification  drawn  from  time.  The  old 
definitions  —  the  fact  that  adjacent  parts  have  their  limits 
in  common  (Aristotle),  infinite  divisibility  (Kant),  the  fact 
that  between  any  two  points  there  is  a  third  (which  is  true 
of  the  system  of  rational  numbers)— are  inadequate.  The 
less  unsatisfactory  definition  is  that  of  G.  Cantor,  that  con- 
tinuity is  the  perfect  concatenation  of  a  system  of  points 
—words  which  must  be  understood  in  special  senses.  Can- 
tor calls  a  system  of  points  concatenated  when  any  two  of 
them  being  given,  and  also  any  finite  distance,  however 
small,  it  is  always  possible  to  find  a  finite  number  of  other 
points  of  the  system  through  which  by  successive  steps, 
each  less  than  the  given  distance,  it  would  be  possible  to 
proceed  from  one  of  the  given  points  to  the  other.  He 
terms  a  system  of  points  perfect  when,  whatever  point  not 
belonging  to  the  system  be  given,  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
finite  distance  so  small  that  there  are  not  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  points  of  the  system  within  that  distance  of  the 
given  point.  As  examples  of  a  concatenated  system  not 
perfect.  Cantor  gives  the  rational  and  also  the  irrational 
numbers  in  any  interval.  As  an  example  of  a  perfect  sys- 
tem npt  concatenated,  he  gives  all  the  numbers  whose  ex- 
pression in  decimals,  however  far  carried  out,  would  con- 
tain no  figures  except  0  and  9. 

The  simplest  of  the  Concrete  Sciences,  Astronomy  and 
Geology,  yield  the  idea  of  continuity  with  great  distinct- 
ness. I  do  not  mean  continuity  of  existence  merely ;  I  mean 
continuity  ot  causation  :  the  unceasing  production  of  effect 

—  the  never-ending  work  of  every  force. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  322. 
The  motion  of  a  material  particle  which  has  continuous 
existence  in  time  and  space  is  the  type  and  exemplar  of 
every  form  of  continuity. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Itfatter  and  ]Hotion,  Art.  xxv. 

3.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  that  part  of  a  thing 
which  lies  between  the  two  ends,  as  the  shaft 
of  a  long  bone,  or  its  diaphysis,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  condyles  or  epiphyses,  or  the 
middle  portion  of  the  biU  of  a  bird,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  base  and  apex.  [Chiefly  an 
anatomical  term,  and  especially  a  surgical  one  :  as,  the 
fracture  of  a  bone  in  its  continuity.]  —  Continuity  of 
forms,  in  the  Kantian  philos.,  the  doctrine  that  if  A 
and  B  are  two  concepts  such  that  A  includes  the  whole 
content  of  B  and  more,  there  will  always  be  a  third  con- 
cept C,  such  that  A  includes  the  whole  content  of  C  and 
more,  while  C  includes  thcwhole  content  of  B  and  more. 

—  Equation  of  continuity,  in  hydrodynamics,  the  equa- 
tion which  expresses  that  any  change  in  the  quantity  of 
fluid  within  any  closed  surface  is,  in  the  absence  of  sources 
or  sinks  within  the  surface,  due  to  the  flow  of  fluid  through 
the  surface.    In  its  differential  form  the  equation  is 

dp  ,  dpu  .  dpv  ,  dpw  _  Q 
dt  dx  dy  'dz 
where  t  is  the  time,  p  the  density,  x,  y,  z  the  rectangular 
coordinates,  and  u,  v,  w  the  corresponding  components 
of  the  velocity.— Law  of  continuity,  the  doctrine  that 
continuous  changes  in  conditions  will  be  accompanied  by 
continuous  changes  in  the  results.  This  law  was  first  set 
forth  by  Leibnitz  in  1687,  and  employed  to  show  that  the 
properties  of  the  parabola  may  be  deduced  from  those  of 
the  ellipse,  the  laws  of  rest  from  those  of  motion,  etc. 
Later  he  declared  it  applicable  to  such  questions  as 
whether  there  is  an  uninterrupted  series  of  species  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  doctrine  has  often  been 
understood  as  implying  that  there  are  no  abrupt  varia- 
tions in  nature. 

From  the  knowledge  of  the  oomplete  state  at  any  instant 
of  a  thing  whose  motion  obeys  the  law  of  continuity,  we 
can  calculate  where  it  was  at  any  past  time,  and  where  it 
will  be  at  any  future  time.    W.  K.  Cliford,  Lectures,  1.122. 

Solution  of  continuity,  rupture;  separation  of  parts 
intimately  connected.  =  Syn.  Continuance,  etc.  See  con- 
tinuation. 

[=  F.  continu  = 


excellent  king  here  present,  true  inheritor  of  this  our  continuinff  (kon-tin'ii-ine),  ».  a.     TPpr.  of  con-    Pr.  continu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  continuo,  <  L.  continuus, 


realm, 


Latim,er,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

7t.  To  keep  enduringly;  prolong  the  state  or 
Ufeof. 


Mnue,  v.]  Kemaining  fixed  or  permanent;  abid- 
ing; lasting;  enduring;  persevering. 

Here  have  we  no  continuing  city.  Heb.  xiii.  14. 

Continuing  guaranty.    See  guaranty. 
continuingly  (kon-tin'u-ing-li),  adv.    Without 
interruption;  continuously. 

He  sayth  that  the  sayd  vii  slepers  were  closed  in  that 
caue,  the  first  yere  of  Decius,  and  so  sloped  contynuyngly 
to  the  last  time  or  yeres  of  Theodocius  the  yonger. 
.    .  H      m  o  T  -1  .  Fabyan,  Chron.,  I.  ccxiv. 
...  mtra«s.  1.  To  go  forward  or  onward  m        ^.      .^     „       ..     -,.  j.,  rV -n        ,.■     -^^ 
any  course  or  action ;  proceed :  the  opposite  of  continuity  (kon-ti-nu'i-ti),  n      [<  F.  contmmtS 
cease:  as,  he  continued  talking  for  some  minutes    =  Sp-eontznmdad  =  Pg.  coni%nmdade  =  It.  con- 
ttnuita,  contmuitate,  <  L.  conttnmta{t-)s,  <  con- 
tinuus, continuous:  see  continuous.]     1.  Unin- 
terrupted connection  of  parts  in  space  or  time ; 
uninterruptedness . 


If  a  child  were  continued  in  a  grot  or  cave  under  the 
earth  until  maturity  of  age,  and  came  suddenly  abroad, 
he  would  have  strange  and  absurd  imaginations. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  228. 
But  Barnardine  must  die  this  afternoon ; 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio  ? 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 

II. 


more, 

Also  the  grett  tempest  contynowd  so  owtrageowsly,  that 
we  war  never  in  such  a  fer  in  all  our  lyff. 

Torkington,  Diarie  ot  Eng.  Travell,  p.  62. 


joined,  connected,  uninterrupted  (in  space  or 
time),  <  continere,  hold  together :  see  continent 
Sundi  contain.]  1.  Characterized  by  continuity ; 
not  affected  by  disconnection  of  parts  or  inter- 
ruption of  sequence ;  having  uninterrupted  ex- 
tent, substance,  "or  existence ;  unbroken. 

By  changes  in  the  foi-m  of  the  land  and  of  climate,  ma- 
rine areas  now  continuous  must  often  have  existed  within 
recent  times  in  a  far  less  continuous  and  uniform  condi- 
tion than  at  present.      Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  169. 

It  [Carlyle's  "History  of  Frederick  the  Great"]  is  a 
bundle  of  lively  episodes  rather  than  a  continuous  narra- 
tive. Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  147. 

I  am  more  than  I  was  yesterday.  This  "  more  "  repre- 
sents the  growth  which  I  said  was  implied  in  the  very  con- 
ception of  personality,  of  the  continuous  individual. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  87. 


continuous 

2.  Unintermitted,  or  constantly  renewed;  con- 
tinual.— 3.  In  hot,  not  deviating  from  unifor- 
mity :  the  reverse  of  intermpted.  Thus,  a  stem 
■which  has  no  joints  is  said  to  be  continnaus. — 
Continuous  bearings,  chains  of  timber  laid  under  the 
rails  of  a  railroad  for  tneir  support,  in  place  of  stoneor 
wooden  sleepers  fixed  at  certain  intervals.  The  chains 
of  timber,  or  longitudinal  sleepers,  are  secured  to  cross- 
transoms  fixed  to  piles.— Continuous  braise,  girder, 
Impost,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Continuous  function,  a 
function  whose  differential  coefficient  is  nowhere  inflnite, 
BO  that  an  infinitesimal  increment  of  the  variable  produces 
an  infinitesimal  increment  in  the  value  of  the  function. — 
Continuous-seryice  certificate,  a  certificate  issued  to 
enlisted  men  in  the  United  States  navy  who  reenlist  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service. — Continuous 
voysige.  See  continued  voyage,  under  i:o)i(i»M«d.=Syn. 
Ctmtinuotts,  Itic&smnt,  Continual,  etc.  See  incessant. 
continuously  (kon-tin'u-us-li),  adv.  With  con- 
tinuity or  continuation';  without  interruption; 
unbrokenly. 

Species  of  animals  are  supposed  to  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  well-marljed  lines  of  difference,  and  they 
have  not  the  power  of  so  intermixing  with  each  other  as 
to  produce  continiUiXLSly  fertile  progeny. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  134. 

continuousness  (kgn-tin'u-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  continuous ;  uninterrupted- 
ness.=Syn.  Continuity,  etc.    %&&  coyUinuation. 

continuum  (kon-tin'u-um),  n. ;  pi.  continua  (-a). 
[L.,  neut.  of  continuus,  continuous:  see  continur- 
ous."]  A  continuous  spread  or  extension ;  a  con- 
tinuity ;  a  continuous  quantity.  See  continuity. 
The  animal  world  is  a  continuuTn  of  smells,  sights, 
touches,  tastes,  pains,  and  pleasures. 

G.  B.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iii.  §  12. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  possible  sensations  of 
colour,  of  tonCj  and  of  temperature  constitute  as  many 
groups  of  qualitative  continua.  By  continuum  is  here 
meant  a  series  of  presentations  changing  gradually  in  qual- 
ity, i.  e.,  so  that  any  two  differ  less  the  more  they  approx- 
imate in  the  series.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  51. 

cont-line  (kont'hn  or  -lin),  n.  [For  *cant-line,  < 
eant^  +  line^.']  1.  Naui.,  the  space  between  the 
bilges  of  casks  which  are  stowed  alongside  of  one 
another. —  2.  The  space  between  the  strands 
on  the  outside  of  a  rope,  which  in  worming  is 
filled  up,  so  as  to  make  the  rope  nearly  cylin- 
drical.    E.  S.  Knight. 

cento  (kon'to),  n.  [Pg.,  a  million,  also  a  story, 
tale,  lit.  an  account,  a  count,  =  E.  count^,  m.] 
A  Portuguese  money  of  account,  ia  which  large 
sums  are  calculated,  equal  to  1,000,000  reis,  or 
$1,080.  A  conto  of  contos  is  a  million  contos.  InBraril, 
owing  to  the  smaller  value  of  the  milreis,  the  conto  is  equal 
to  only  $546. 

Contopus  (kon'to-pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  MGr.  Kovrdg, 
short,  -I-  Gr.  iroljg  (Trod-)  =  E.  foot.']  A  genus 
of  small  clamatorial  birds,  of  the  family  Tyran- 
nidw,  charac- 
terized, among 
the  little  tyrant 
flycatchers,  by 
their  extremely 
small  feet.  The 
common  wood-pe- 
.  wee  of  North  Amer- 
ica, C.  virens,  is  the 
type.  The  genus 
also  contains  the 
northern  flycatch- 
er (C.  borealis), 
Coues's  flycatcher 
(C.  pertinax),  and 
other  species, 

chiefly  of  thewarra- 
er  pju^ts  of  Amer- 
ica. 

contorniate 

(kon-tor'ni-at), 

a.  and  n.    [Also 

written  contourniate,  also,  as  It.,  contorniato;  = 

F.  contorniate,  <  It.  contorniato,  contorniate,  < 

contorno,  circuit,  circumference:   see  contour, 

«.]    I,  a.  Having  a  furrowed  circumference  or 

circular  furrow. 

II.  n.  A  coin  or  medal  having  such  a  circum- 
ference :  a  term  applied  by  numismatists  to  cer- 
tain Eoman 
copper  pieces, 
which  are 
characterized 
by  having  on 
each  side  a 
circular  fur- 
row. They  bear 
on  one  face  a  head 
(of  Nero,  Trajan, 
etc.),  and  on  the 
other  a  subject 
generallyrelating 
to  the  games  in 
the  circus  or  am- 
phitheater. They 
were  doubtless  is- 
sued at  Bome  in 


Reverse. 

Contorniate  with  head  of  Trajan. —  British 

Museum.    (Size  of  the  original.) 


Wood-pewee  ( Contopus  virens). 
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the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  A. 
D.,  but  their  an- 
cient appellation 
is  unknown,  and 
the  purpose  for 
which  they  were 
employed  is  un- 
certain. It  has 
been  supposed 
that  they  were 
given  as  tickets  or 
certificates  to  suc- 
cessful competi- 
tors in  the  games. 

contorsion, 
contorsion- 
ist.  Old  spell- 
ings of  contor- 
tion,      contor- 
tionist. 

contort  (kon-t6rt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  contortus,  pp.  of 
contorquefe  (>  It.  contorcere),  twist,  <  com-,  toge- 
ther, 4-  torquere,  twist,  turn  round:  see  tort,  tor- 
ture.] To  twist,  draw,  bend,  or  wrench  out  of 
shape  ;  make  crooked  or  deformed. 
The  vertebral  arteries  are  variously  contorted.         Hay. 

The  olive-trees  in  Provence  are  .  .  .  neither  so  tall,  so 
stout,  nor  so  richly  eontorted  as  .  .  .  beyond  the  Alps. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  168. 

contorted  (kgn-t6r'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  contort, 
v.]  Twisted;  drawn  awry;  distorted;  twisted 
on  itself:  in  6ot,  usually  the  same  as  convolute, 
with  reference  to  estivation. 

contortion  (kon-t6r'shon),  n.  [=  F.  contorsion 
=  Sp.  contorsion  =  Pg.  contorsao  =  It.  contor- 
sione,  <  L.  contortio{n-),  <  contorguere,  pp.  com- 
<ortMS,  twist:  see  contort.]  1.  The  act  of  twist- 
ing or  wrenching,  or  the  state  of  being  twisted 
or  wrenched ;  specifically,  the  act  of  writhing, 
especially  spasmodically;  a  twist;  wry  mo- 
tion ;  distortion :  as,  the  contortion  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face. 

When  Croft's  "  Life  of  Dr.  Young"  was  spoken  of  as  a  good 
imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  style,  "No,  no,"  said  he  [Burke], 
"  it  is  not  a  good  imitation  of  Johnson ;  it  has  all  his  pomp, 
without  his  force ;  it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak, 
without  its  strength ;  it  has  all  the  contortions  of  the  si- 
byl, without  the  inspiration."  Sir  J.  Prior,  Burke. 

His  [M.  Stahl's]  attributing  to  the  hyphse  a  faculty  of 
contortion  or  spirally  coiling  themselves,  which  from  their 
nature  they  do  not  and  cannot  possess,  is  calculated  to  in- 
validate all  that  he  otherwise  observed  and  depicted. 

Enoye.  Brit.,  XIV.  666. 

3.  In  surg.,  a  twisting  or  wresting  of  a  Umb  or 
member  of  the  body  out  of  its  natural  situation ; 
partial  dislocation. 

contortionist  (kon-t6r'shon-ist),  n.  [<  contor- 
tion +  -js<.]  One'who  practises  gymnastic  feats 
requiring  great  suppleness  of  the  joints  and 
involving  contorted  or  uunatural  postures. 

contortions  (kgn-t6r'shus),  a.  {^contortion  + 
-o«s.]  AfEectedbycontortions;  twisted.  [Rare.] 

contortive  (kon-t6r'tiv),  a.  [<  contort  +  -ive.] 
Pertaining  of  relating  to  contortion ;  express- 
ing contortion. 

contortuplicate  (kon-t6r-tii'pli-liat),  a.  [<  L. 
contortupUcatus,  reg.  contortiplicdtus,  <  contor- 
tus, twisted  (see  contort),  +  plicatus,  pp.  of  pli- 
care,  fold:  see^Kcate.]  1.  In  6of.,  twisted  and 
plaited  or  folded. —  2.  In  zool.,  crinkled,  as  the 
hair  of  a  negro. 

contour  (kon-tor'  or  kon'tor),  n.  [<  F.  contour 
(=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  contorno),  circuit,  circumference, 
outline,  <  contourner  =  Sp.  oontornar  =  Pg.  con- 
tornear  =  It.  contornare,  <  ML.  contornare,  go 
round,  turn  round,  <  L.  com-  (intensive)  -f-  tor- 
nare,  turn:  see  turn,  and  of.  tour.]  The  outline 
of  a  figure  or  body;  the  line  that  defines  or 
bounds  anything  ;  the  periphery  considered  as 
distinct  from  the  object :  used  chiefly  in  speak- 
ing of  rounded  or  sinuous  bodies. 

The  magnetic  action  of  a  closed  current  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  magnetic  shell  of  the  same  contour. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  429. 

All  her  contours  and  all  her  movements  betrayed  a  fine 
muscular  development. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  A  Mortal  Antipathy,  L 

Specifically — (a)  In  the  fine  arts,  a  line  or  lines  represent- 
ing the  outline  of  any  figure. 

In  the  best  polychromy  great  use  is  made  of  outlines  or 
contours.  0.  N.  Eood,  Modem  Chromatics,  p.  311. 

(S)  In  fort.,  the  horizontal  outline  of  works  of  defense. 
When  the  conformation  of  the  ground  or  works  is  de- 
scribed by  contours  or  horizontal  sections,  these  sections 
are  taken  at  some  fixed  vertical  interval  from  each  other 
suited  to  the  scale  of  the  drawing  or  the  subject  in  hand ; 
and  the  distances  of  the  surface,  at  each  interval,  above 
or  below  some  assumed  plane  of  comparison,  are  given  in 
figures  at  the  most  convenient  places  on  the  plan,  (c)  In 
surv.,  a  curve  of  equal  elevation  on  a  map ;  a  contour- 
line,  (d)  In  math.,  a  closed  curve  considered  as  inclos- 
ing an  area.— Area  Of  a  contour.  Seie  area. =Syii.  Pro- 
file, etc.    See  outline. 


contraband 

contour  (kon-tor'),  V.  t.  [<  contour,  n.]  To 
make  a  contour  or  outline  of ;  mark  with  contours 
or  contour-lines :  as,  contoured  maps. 

contour-feather  (kon-t6r'feTH''''6r),  n.  In  or- 
nith.,  one  of  the  feathers  which  determine  ihe 
details  of  contour  of  a  bird  ;pl.,  the  general  plu- 
mage which  appears  upon  the  surface,  as  distin- 
guished from  hidden  down-feathers,  etc. 

Contour-feathers,  pennse  or  plumes  proper,  have  a  per- 
fect stem  composed  of  calamus  and  rhachis,  with  vanes  of 
pennaceous  structure,  at  least  in  part,  usually  plumula- 
ceous  toward  the  base.  These  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
surface  plumage.  Corns,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  86. 

contour-hair  (kon-t6r'har),  n.  One  of  the  hairs 
of  the  general  superficial  pelage  of  a  quadruped, 
which  to  some  extent  determines  the  contour 
of  the  animal :  distinguished  from  the  hidden 
under-fur.  The  fur  of  the  seal  or  beaver  when  dressed 
for  use  in  garments,  etc.,  is  deprived  of  its  contour-hairs. 

The  various  forms  of  hairs,  whether  woolly  or  contour- 
hairs,  setse  or  spines,  are  merely  modifications  of  one  and 
the  same  early  condition. 

Qegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  420. 

contouring  (kon-tor'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  con- 
tour, v.]  The  act  of  forming  or  determining  a 
contour  or  contour-line.    See  contour-line. 

In  true  contouring,  regular  horizontal  lines,  at  fixed  ver- 
tical intervals,  are  traced  over  a  country,  and  plotted  on 
to  the  maps.  B.  A.  Proctor,  Light  Science,  p.  280. 

contour-line  (kon-tor'lin),  «.  In  surv.,  a  line 
joining  points  of  equal  elevation  on  a  surface ; 
a  line  or  level  carried  along  the  surface  of  a 
country  or  district  at  a  uniform  height  above 
the  sea-level,  when  laid  down  or  plotted  on  a  map  or 
plan,  such  lines  show  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  degree  of  accuracy  depending 
on  the  number  of  lines  or  levels  taken.  In  the  maps  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  tlie  United  States  the  con- 
tour-lines are  generally  given  for  every  20  feet  of  elevation. 
It  is  essential  to  the  completeness  of  a  contour-line  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  till  it  returns  to  the  point  whence  it 
started,  thus  describing  a  closed  curve.  The  littoral  cor- 
don or  outline  of  the  sea  forms  a  natural  contour-line. 
The  system  of  representing  the  form  of  the  earth's  surface 
by  means  of  horizontal  lines  at  equal  vertical  distances 
was  probably  invented  by  Philippe  Buache  in  1744. 

Contour-lines,  eighty  feet  apart  vertically,  ^ere  run; 
and  intermediate  forty -foot  contours  wpre  interpolated  by 
means  of  slope-measurements  in  the  steeper  parts,  and  by 
running  curves  in  the  more  level  portions. 

Science,  III.  366. 

Contour-line  map,  a  map  in  which  the  elevations  are  in- 
dicated by  contour-lines,  which  may  be  drawn  at  any  dis- 
tance apart,  according  to  the  scale  adopted  and  the  accu- 
racy with  which  the  surveys  have  been  made.  Where  the 
slope  is  steep  the  lines  are  more  crowded  together,  and 
vice  versa.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  representing  topography  where  the  scale  adopt- 
ed is  large. 

contournd  (kou-tor-na'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  con- 
tourner, turn  round:  see  contour,  n.]  In  Iter., 
turned  toward  the  sinister :  said  of  an  animal 
used  as  a  bearing. 

contourniate  (kon-tor'ni-at),  a.  and  n.  Same 
as  contorniate. 

contr.  An  abbreviation  of  contracted  and  con- 
traction. 

contra  (kon'tra),  adv.  a.n6.  prep.  [L.  contra,  < 
cum,  OL.  com,  with  (see  com-),  H-  -trd,  ablative 
fem.  of  a  compar.  suffix  -terus  =  B.  -ther  in 
o-ther,  M-ther,  etc.,  -ter  in  af-ter.ete.  Cf .  L.  in- 
tra, ex-tra,  similarly  formed.  From  L.  contra, 
through  F.,  comes  E.  coMnfer-,  counter'^,  encoun- 
ter, and  country,  q.  v.]  A  Latin  adverb  and 
preposition  (and  prefix),  meaning  'against,' 
'over  against,'  'opposite,'  'in  front  of,'  orig. 
'in  comparison  with':  used  in  the  phrase  -per 
contra,  and,  abbreviated,  in  pro  and  con;  also 
in  various  legal  phrases,  as  contra  honos  mores; 
usually  as  a  prefix  in  words  taken  from  the 
Latin  or  Romance  languages,  or  formed  analo- 
gously in  English.  In  introducing  a  legal  cita- 
tion it  means  'to  the  contrary.'    See  conWOr. 

contra-.  [L.  co»*ra-,  prefix:  see  co«ft-a.]  Apre- 
fix  of  Latin  origin,  meaning  'against,'  'over 
against,'  'opposite';  doublet  of  counter-.  See 
contra  and  counter-.  Specifically— (a)  In  the  com- 
pound names  of  musical  instruments,  a  prefix  signifying  a 
large  form  or  variety,  yielding  tones  an  octave  lower  than 
the  typical  form  :  as,  contrabass,  contrafagotto,  etc.  See 
double,    (fe)  In  Aer.,  contrary. 

contra-arithmetical  (kon  ■'  tra  -  ar  - ith -met '  i- 
kal),  a.  Used  only  in  the  following  phrase: 
Contra-arithmetical  proportion,  the  relation  between 
the  three  quantities  a,  b,  and  c  when  a—b  :  a— e  =  c:o 
—that  is,  when  a  =  b  +  c.  The  series  of  phyllotactic  num- 
bers, 1,  1,  2,  3,  5,  8, 13,  etc.,  are  in  continued  contra-antn- 
metical  proportion.  _ 

contraband  (kon'tra-band),  a.  and  n.  [=  D- 
contrabande  =  Q.  contraband,  con^eT)wnd=T>A^- 
Jcontraband  =  F.  contrebande,< It.  contraihanM 
=  Sp.  Pg.  contrdbando  (ML.  contrabanrmm), 
prop,  eontrary  to  proclamation,  <  L.  contra, 
against,  +  ML.  bandum,  barm/nm,  a  proclamar 
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tion,  ban:  see  han^f  «.]  I,  «.  Prohibited  or 
excluded  by  proclamation,  law,  or  treaty. 

Hen  who  gain  Bubsistence  by  contraband  dealing, 
And  a  mode  of  abstraction  strict  people  call  "stealing." 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  308. 
To  restrain  contraband  intelligence  and  trade,  a  system 
of  searches,  seizures,  permits,  and  passes  had  been  intro- 
duced, I  think,  by  Gen.  Fremont. 

Lincoln,  In  Raymond,  p.  404. 
Articles  by  general  consent  deemed  to  be  contraband 
are  such  as  appertain  immediately  to  the  uses  of  war. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  179. 

Contraband  goods,  such  goods  as  are  prohibited  to  be 
imported  or  exported  by  the  laws  of  a  particular  kingdom 
or  state,  or  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  special  treaties. 
In  time  of  war,  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  such  other 
articles  as  may  directly  aid  belligerent  oiftrations  (called 
contraband  of  war),  are  not  permitted  by  one  belligerent 
to  be  transported  by  neutrals  to  the  other,  but  are  under 
the  law  of  nations  held  to  be  contraband  and  liable  to  cap- 
ture and  condemnation. 

Contraba-nd  of  war  perhaps  denoted  at  first  that  which 
a  belligerent  publicly  prohibited  the  exportation  of  into 
his  enemy's  country,  and  now  those  kinds  of  goods  which 
by  the  law  of  nations  a  neutral  cannot  send  into  either  of 
the  countries  at  war  without  wrong  to  the  other,  or  which 
by  conventional  law  the  states  making  a  treaty  agree  to 
put  under  this  rubric. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  178. 

In  the  very  first  commercial  treaty  made  by  the  United 

States,  that  with  France,  .  .  .  the  definition  of  contraband 

goods  was  also  laid  down  as  being  solely  munitions  of  war. 

E.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  368. 

II.  lb,  1.  Illegal  or  prohibited  traffic. 
Persons  most  bound  ...  to  prevent  contrabar\d. 

Burke,  State  of  the  Nation,  App. 
This  [the  ocean]  is  a  prodigious  security  against  a  direct 
contrabwnd  with  foreign  countries ;  but  a  circuitous  con- 
traband to  one  state,  through  the  medium  of  another, 
would  be  both  easy  and  safe. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No,  12. 

2,  Anything  by  law  prohibited  to  be  imported 
or  exported. 

At  this  date  the  hawker  bore  a  bad  character  for  dealings 
in  contraband.  S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  35. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  during  the  civil  war,  a 
negro  slave,  especially  an  escaped  or  a  captured 
slave :  so  called  from  a  decision  of  General  B,  F. 
Butler,  in  1861,  that  slaves  coming  into  his  lines 
or  captured  were  contraband  of  war,  and  so  sub- 
ject to  confiscation, ' 

What  I  have  said  of  the  proportion  of  free  colored  per- 
sons to  the  whites  in  the  District  [of  Columbia]  is  from  the 
census  of  1860,  having  no  reference  to  persons  called  con- 
trabands. Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  326. 
Occasional  contraband,  goods  treated  as  contraband  by 
a  belligerent,  upon  the  pretext  or  justification  that,  though 
not  ordinarily  contraband,  they  are  in  effect  such  by  rea- 
son of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  occasion ;  doubt- 
ful articles  put  into  the  list  of  contraband  by  a  belligerent 
merely  because  they  are  not  the  product  of  the  exporting 
country,  or  because  they  are  intended  for  a  naval  or  mili- 
tary port,  or  for  similar  reasons. 

The  doctrine  of  occasional  contraband,  or  contraband  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  is  not  sufficiently  established  to 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Woolsay,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  180. 

contrabandt  (kon'tra-band),  v.  t     [<  contra- 
band, a.]     1.  To  declare  prohibited  j  forbid. 
The  law  severely  contrabands 
Our  taking  business  ofi  men's  hands. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

3.  To  import  illegally,  as  prohibited  goods; 
smuggle. 

Christian  shippea  .  .  .  are  there  also  searched  for  con- 
cealed Slaues,  and  goods  contrabanded. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  87. 

contrabandism  (kon'tra-ban-dizm);  n.  [<  con- 
ti'oband  +  4sm.']  Trafficking  in  contravention 
of  the  customs  laws  j  smuggling. 

contrabandist  (kon'tra-ban-dist),  w.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  contrabandista  ;  as  contraband  +  4st.^  One 
who  traffics  illegally  j  a  smuggler. 

It  was  proved  that  one  of  the  contrabandists  had  provided 
the  vessel  in  which  the  ruffian  O'Brien  had  carried  Scum 
Goodman  over  to  France.        Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiii. 

contrabass  (kon'tra-bas),  a.  and  n,  [See  con- 
trabasso.^  I,  a.  In  music,  sounding  an  octave 
lower  than  another  instrument  of  the  same 
class,  or  furnishing  the  lowest  tones  in  a  family 
of  instruments :  as,  a  contrabass  trombone,  sax- 
horn, etc—Contrabass  tuba.    See  tuba. 

II.  w.  The  largest  instrument  of  the  viol 
class;  the  double-bass  (which  see).  Also  con- 
trabasso, 

contrabassist  (kon'tra-bas-ist),  n,  [<  contra- 
bass +  -i5t]  A  performer  on  the  contrabass 
or  double-bass. 

contrabasso  (kon-tra-bas'so),  n.  [It,,  <  contra 
(see  contra-)  +  hasso'jhass :  see  bass^.J  Same  as 
contrabass, 

contra  bonos  mores  (kon'tra  bo'nos  mo'rez). 
[L.  .•  contraj  against ;  bonos,  ace.  pi.  masc.  of 
^onus,  good;  mores,  ace.  pi.  of  mos  (mor-),  cus- 
tom, etc;  see  contra,  bona,  and  morals,']    Op- 
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posed  to  or  inconsistent  with  good  morals ;  im- 
moral: frequently  used  in  legal  discussions: 
as,  if  not  an  infraction  of  law,  it  is  certainly 
contra  bonos  mores. 

Contracts  contra  bonos  mores  are  void. 

Mapalje  and  Laiorence,  Law  Diet.,  I.  279. 

contract  (kon-trakf),  v,  [=  F.  contracter=  Sp. 
Pg.  contractar,  contratar  =  It.  contrattare,  <  L. 
contractus^i^y,  of  contrahere,  draw  together,  col- 
lect, occasion,  cause,  make  a  bargain,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  trahere,  draw:  see  tract.  Cf.  attract, 
detract,  extract,  protract,  retract.]  I,  trans.  1. 
To  draw  together  or  closer ;  draw  into  a  smaller 
compass,  either  by  compression  or  by  the  omis- 
sion of  parts;  shorten;  abridge;  condense; 
narrow ;  lessen :  as,  to  contract  a  space  or  an 
inolosure ;  to  contract  the  period  of  life ;  to  con- 
tract a  word  or  an  essay. 

But  I  must  contract  my  thoughts  .  ,  .  that  I  may  have 
room  to  insist  on  one  plain,  useful  inference. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 
It  is  painful  to  hear  that  a  state  which  used  to  be  fore- 
most in  acts  of  liberality  ...   is  contracting  her  ideas, 
and  pointing  them  to  local  and  independent  measures. 

Washington,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  I.  422. 

A  government  which  contracts  natural  liberty  less  than 
others  is  that  which  best  coincides  with  the  aims  attrib- 
uted to  rational  creatures.  Brougham. 

2,  To  draw  the  parts  of  together;  wrinkle; 
pucker. 

Thou  cry'dst,  Indeed  ? 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

3.  In  gram.,  to  shorten  by  combination  of  con- 
current vowels  into  one  long  vowel  or  a  diph- 
thong.—  4.  To  betroth ;  affiance. 

I'll  be  marry'd  to  Morrow,  I'll  be  contracted  to  Night. 
Congrevcy  "Way  of  the  World,  iii.  5. 

He  has  undertaken,  should  it  be  necessary,  to  swear  and- 
prove  that  Charles  is  at  this  time  contracted  by  vows  and 
honour  to  your  ladyship. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  3. 

5.  To  make,  settle,  or  establish  by  contract  or 
agreement. 

They  say  there  is  an  Alliance  contracted  already  'twixt 
Christian  V.  and  the  Duke  of  Sax's  Daughter. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  2. 

6,  To  acquire,  as  by  habit,  use,  or  contagion; 
gain  by  accretion  or  variation ;  bring  on ;  in- 
cur: as,  to  contract  vicious  habits  by  indul- 
gence; to  contract  debt  by  extravagance;  to 
contract  disease. 

Each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  life.      Pope. 

He  had  apparently  contracted  a  strong  and  early  passion 
for  the  stage.  Giford,  Int.  to  Pord's  Plays,  p.  xix. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  that  men  should  hate  each  other;  but 
it  is  far  worse  that  they  should  contract  the  habit  of  cut- 
ting one  another's  throats  without  hatred. 

Macaulay,  Mitford's  Hist.  Greece. 

To  contract  a  pair  formed  of  two  members  of  a  linear 
series,  in  math.,  to  put  the  prior  member  one  place  later 
in  the  series  and  the  posterior  member  one  place  earlier. — 
To  contract  marriage,  to  enter  into  marriage,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  making  an  engagement  or  precontract  of 
marriage.  =  Syn.  1.  To  condense,  reduce,  diminish. 

II,  intrans.  1,  To  be  drawn  together;  be  re- 
duced in  compass ;  become  smaller,  shorter,  or 
narrower;  shrink. 

Whatever  empties  the  vessels  gives  room  to  the  fibres 
to  contract.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

Years  contracting  to  a  moment.  Wordsworth. 

Si  To  make  a  bargain;  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment or  engagement ;  covenant :  as,  to  contract 
for  a  load  of  floTir;  to  contract  to  carry  the 
mail. 

This  Dutchman  had  contracted  with  the  Genoese  for  all 
their  marble.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  19, 1676. 

3.  To  bind  one's  self  by  promise  of  marriage. 

Although  the  young  folks  can  contract  against  their  pa- 
rents' will,  yet  they  can  be  hindered  from  possession. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  iii.  5. 

=Syn.  1.  Diminish,  Dwindle,  etc.    See  decrease. 

contractt  (kon-trakf),  «.  [<  L-  contractus,  pp. : 
see  the  verlj'.]     1.  Condensed;  brief. 

I  have  bene  ye  larger  in  these  things,  .  .  .  (thong  in 
other  things  I  shal  labour  to  be  more  contracte),  that 
their  children  may  see  with  what  diflBculties  their  fathers 
wrastled.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  58. 

2.  Concrete. 

Number  is  first  divided  as  you  see. 

For  number  abstract,  and  number  contract. 

T.  Bylle  (1600). 

3.  Contracted;  affianced;  betrothed. 

First  was  he  contract  to  Lady  Lucy — 
Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow. 

Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  iii.  7. 

Contract  forms,  contract  conjugation,  contract 
verbs,  forms,  etc.,  exhibiting  contraction  of  different 
vowels  into  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong. 
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contract  (kon'trakt),  n,  [=  F.  contrat  =  Sp. 
Pg.  contrato  =  It.  contratto  =  B.  kontrakt  =  G, 
contract  =  Dan.  Sw.  kontraht,  <  L.  contractus,  a 
drawing  together,  LL.  a  contract,  agreement, 
<  contrahere,  pp.  contractus,  draw  together,  con- 
tract: see  cow^raci,  v.]  If.  A  drawing  together ; 
mutual  attraction ;  attractive  force. 

For  nearer  contracts  than  general  Christianity,  had  made 
us  so  much  towards  one,  that  one  part  cannot  escape  the 
distemper  of  the  other.  Donne,  Letters,  vi. 

2.  An  agreement  between  two  or  more  parties 
for  the  doing  or  the  not  doing  of  some  definite 
thing.     Farsons,  Contracts,  I.  6.    See  def.  5, 

Every  Law  is  a  Contract  between  the  King  and  the  Peo- 
ple, and  therefore  to  be  kept.     Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  65. 

We  may  probably  credit  the  Church  with  the  compara- 
tively advanced  development  of  another  conception  which 
we  find  here — the  conception  of  a  Contract. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  56. 

A  contract  is  one  of  the  highest  acts  of  human  free  will : 
it  is  the  will  bending  itself  in  regard  to  the  future,  and 
surrendering  the  right  to  change  a  certain  expressed  in- 
tention, so  that  it  becomes  morally  and  jurally  a  wrong  to 
act  othe^^viae  ;  it  is  the  act  of  two  parties  in  which  each 
or  one  of  the  two  conveys  power  over  himself  to  the  other, 
in  consideration  of  something  done  or  to  be  done  by  the 
other.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  97. 

Specifically — 3.  Betrothal, 

Glo.  Touch'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children  7 
Buck.  I  did ;  with  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy. 

SAaA.,  Rich.  IIL,  iii.  7. 

4.  The  writing  which  contains  the  agreement 
of  parties,  with  the  terms  and  conditions,  and 
wmch  serves  as  evidence  of  the  obligation. 

The  interpretation  of  contracts  is  controlled,  according 
to  the  prevailing  opinion,  by  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
place  of  performance.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  72. 

5.  Specifically,  in  law,  an  interchange  of  legal 
rights  by  agreement,  (a)  In  the  most  general  sense, 
any  agreement  or  obligation  whereby  one  party  becomes 
boxmd  to  another,  whether  by  record  or  judgment,  or  by 
assent,  or  even  impliedly,  to  do  or  to  omit  to  do  an  act. 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  obligations 
arising  out  of  torts  or  wrongs.  (6)  The  legal  obligation 
resulting  from  the  drawing  together  of  minds  until  they 
meet  in  an  agreement  for  the  doing  or  the  not  doing  of  an 
act.  In  its  narrowest  use  in  this  sense  it  implies  an  agree- 
ment where  both  parties  become  bound.  Contracts  of  this 
sort  are  sometimes  called  bilateral,  to  distinguish  them 
from  unilateral  contracts,  which  bind  but  one  party,  (c) 
An  agi-eement  in  which  a  party  undertakes  to  do  or  not  to 
do  an  act.  In  this  sense  it  includes  unilateral  contracts, 
such  as  promissory  notes,  id)  In  the  most  strict  sense,  an 
agreement  enforcible  by  law;  an  agreement  upon  suffi- 
cient consideration,  and  in  such  form,  and  made  under 
such  circumstances,  that  a  breach  of  it  is  a  good  cause  of 
action.  In  this  sense  it  includes  the  idea  of  validity,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  contracts  which  lack  some  element 
necessary  to  constitute  a  legal  obligation,  (e)  In  civil  law, 
as  defined  by  modern  authors,  the  union  of  two  or  more 
persons  resulting  in  an  accordant  declaration  of  the  will, 
with  the  object  of  creating  a  future  obligation  between 
them.  In  the  Pandects  the  generic  word  was  convention 
and  the  word  contractus  was  used  for  those  particular  con- 
ventions which  were  accompanied  by  such  formalities  as 
to  fall  within  one  of  the  classes  recognized  by  the  law  as 
binding;  the  other  conventions,  the  recognition  of  which 
was  of  later  growth,  and  which  were  of  imperfect  effect, 
were  called ^acict.— Accessory  contract,  aleatory  con- 
tract, bare  contract,  commutative  contract,  etc.  See 
the  adjectives.— Contract  of  record,  a  contract  made  and 
entered  of  record  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  as  ajudgment, 
recognizance,  etc. — Executed  contract,  a  contract  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  thing  agreed  has  been  done ;  a  contract 
by  or  under  which  the  possession  of  and  right  to  the  chose 
or  thing  are  transferred  together,  as  a  deed  conveying  land. 
— Executory  contract,  a  contract  in  respect  of  which  the 
thing  agreed  remains  yet  to  be  done,  as  a  contract  to  convey 
land  at  a  future  day.  A  mutual  contract  (which  see)  may 
be  executed  as  to  one  party,  and  remain  executory  as  to  the 
other. — Express  contract,  a  contract  in  which  the  agree- 
ment is  made  in  express  words  or  by  writing. — Gambling 
contract,  a  contract  to  pay  at  a  certain  future  time  an 
amount  equal  to  any  rise  in  the  market  price  of  any  article 
of  commerce,  in  consideration  that  the  other  party  will 
pay  the  amount  equal  to  any  fall.  Bisbee  and  Simonds. — 
Implied  contract,  a  contract  which  the  law  imputes  or 
raises  by  construction,  by  reason  of  some  value  or  service 
rendered,  and  because  common  justice  requires  the  party 
to  be  treated  as  if  he  had  agreed :  as,  where  one  person  re- 
ceives the  money  of  another,  a  contract  to  pay  it  over  may 
be  implied.— ln.detBTTiiin.aXe  contract,  a  contract  the 
terms  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  by  all  the  parties  acting  for 
their  true  interests,  because  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  no  agreement  (nor  acquiescence  in  a  non -agreement) 
can  be  reached  until  othermotives  act.— Innominate  con- 
tracts. See  nominate  contracts,  below. — Joint  contract, 
a  contract  in  which  the  contractors  are  jointly  bound  to 
perform  the  promise  or  obligation  thei-ein  contained,  or  en- 
titled to  receive  the  benefit  of  such  promise  or  obligation. 
Bouvier. — Literal  contract,  in  Rom.  law,  an  agreement 
the  validity  of  which  was  recognized  by  the  tribunals  pro- 
vided the  agreement  was  entered  in  the  account-b  ook  of 
one,  or  it  may  have  been  of  both,  of  the  parties. — Mari- 
time contract.  See  maritime. —  Marriage  contract. 
See  marriage. —  Mutual  contract,  a  contract  in  which 
each  party  assumes  his  obligation  in  consideration  of  the 
obligation  assumed  by  the  other.  Goudsinit. — Nominate 
contracts,  in  Scots  law,  are  loan,  commodate,  deposit, 
pledge,  sale,  permutation,  location,  society,  and  mandate. 
Contracts  not  distinguished  by  special  names  are  termed 
innominate,  all  of  which  are  obligatory  on  the  contracting 
parties  from  their  date. — Open  contract,  in  Eng.  con- 
veyancing, a  contract  for  the  sale  of  real  property  which 
does  not  by  special  conditions  restrict  the  extent  to  which 
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the  vendor  must  (rive  evidence  of  his  title. — Oral  con- 
traci/.  Same  as  verbal  contract — Parole  or  simple  con- 
tract, a  contract  not  by  specialty  or  under  seal,  whether 
in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth.  Stephen. — Real  con- 
tract, in  Rom.  law,  an  agreement  the  validity  of  which 
was  recognized  by  the  courts  because  It  related  to  a  thing, 
and  the  thing  had  been  delivered  pursuant  to  it. — Social 
contract  [F.  contrat  social],  a  supposed  expressed  or  im- 
plied agreement  regulating  the  relations  of  citizens  with 
one  another  and  with  the  government,  and  forming  the 
foundation  of  political  society :  the  phrase  used  as  a  title 
to  a  treatise  on  government  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  which  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  in  France  and  elsewhere  previous 
to  the  revolution.—  Special  contract,  (a)  A  sealed  con- 
tract. (6)  A  written  contract  specifying  in  detail  what  is 
to  be  done,  as  a  building-contract  with  specifications.— 
To  count  on  contract.  See  cotrad.— Verbal  contract, 
a  contract  made  by  word  of  mouth,  in  contradistinction 
to  one  embodied  in  writing.  Also  called  oral  contract. — 
Voidable  contract,  a  contract  which  is  liable  to  be  made 
void  by  a  party  or  a  third  person,  but  which  meanwhile  is 
binding. — Void  contract,  a  contract  which  has  no  legal 
efficacy  to  bind  either  party.  =Syn.  2.  Obligation,  conven- 
tion. 
contractable  (kpn-trak'ta-bl),  a.  [<  contract, 
v.,  +  -able.^  Capable  of"  being  oontraeted  or 
acquired:  as,  contractable  diseases. 

Influences  which  we  call  moral,  which  are  usually  imi- 
tative, and  which  are  contractable  by  imitation. 

B.  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  447. 

COntractant  (kon-trak'tant),  n.  [=  F.  contrac- 
tant;  as  contract  +  -a»fi.]  la  law,  a  contract- 
ing party. 

That  trading  vessels  of  any  of  the  contractants,  under 
convoy,  shall  lodge  with  the  commander  of  the  convoying 
vessel  their  passports  and  certificates  or  sea-letters,  drawn 
up  according  to  a  certain  form. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  191. 

contractationt  (kon-trak-ta'shon),  n.  A  con- 
tract ;  the  act  of  making  a  contract. 

In  euery  ship  euery  man's  name  is  taken,  and  if  he  haue 
any  niarke  in  the  face,  or  hand,  or  arme,  it  is  written  by  a 
notarie  (as  well  as  his  name)  appertaining  to  the  contra^ 
tation  house,  appointed  for  these  causes. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  862. 

contracted  (kon-trak'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  con- 
tract, V.']  1.  Drawn  together  or  into  a  smaller 
or  narrower  compass;  shrunk. 

To  whom  the  angel  with  contracted  brow. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  660. 

2.  Narrow;  mean;  selfish:  as,  a  man  of  a  con- 
tracted  soul  or  mind. 

Men  may  travel  far,  and  return  with  minds  as  contracted 
as  if  they  had  never  stirred  from  their  own  market-town. 

Macaulay,  History. 

3.  Narrow  or  restricted  in  means  or  opportuni- 
ties; restricted,  as  by  poverty ;  scanty;  needy. 

He  passed  his  youth  in  contracted  circumstances. 

Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

4.  Arranged  for  or  disposed  of  by  contract; 
specifically,  betrothed. 

Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace. 

Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king  Charles, 

For  eighteen  months  concluded  by  consent. 

5AaJ:.,2Hen.VI.,i.  1. 
I  press  me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen's  sons : 
inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been 
asked  twice  on  the  bans.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 

Contracted  vein,  in  hydravZ.,  a  phrase  denoting  the 
diminution  which  takes  place  in  the  diameter  of  a  stream 
of  water  issuing  from  a  vessel  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
discharging  aperture,  owing  to  the  momentum  of  the 
particles  toward  the  center  of  the  orifice. 
contractedly  (kon-trak'ted-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
tracted manner ;  with  contraction. 

Pillar  is  to  be  pronounced  contractedly,  as  of  one  sylla- 
ble, or  two  sliort  ones. 

Bp.  Newton,  Note  on  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  302. 

COntractedness  (kon-trak'ted-nes),  ».  1.  The 
state  of  being  contracted ;  conciseness. 

Brevity  or  contractedness  of  speech  in  prayer. 

South,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

2.   Narrowness ;   meanness ;   extreme  selfish- 
ness. 

Wherever  men  neglect  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 

there  is  always  a  narrowness  and  contractedness  of  spirit. 

A.  A.  Sykes,  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  p.  9  (1724). 

contractibility  (kon-trak-ti-bil'i-ti),  ».  [< 
contractible :  see  -bility.]  Capability  of  being 
contracted;  the  property  of  admitting  of  con- 
traction :  as,  the  contractibility  and  dilatabUity 
of  air. 

contractible  (kon-trak'ti-bl),  a.  [(.contract,  v., 
+  4ble.']    Capable  of  contraction. 

Small  air-bladders  dilatable  and  contractible. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 
Contractible  pair.in  aZs.,two  not  contiguous  members 
of  a  linear  series. 

contractibleness  (kon-trak'ti-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  suffering  contraction;  oontracti- 
bUity. 

contractile  (kon-trak'til),  u.  [<  F.  contractile 
=  Sp.  Pg.  contractu  =  It.  contrattile,  <  L.  as 
if  *contracUlis,  <  contractus,  pp.  of  contrahere, 
draw  together:  see  coreiraci,  !'.]  1.  Susceptible 
of  contraction ;  having  the  property  of  eontract- 
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ing  or  shrinking  into  a  smaller  compass  or 
length:  as,  contractile  muscles  or  fibers. — 2. 
Producing  contraction ;  capable  of  shortening 
or  making  smaller. 

The  heai't's  contractile  force. 

Brooke,  Universal  Beauty,  iv. 

Observation  of  the  ascent  of  water  in  capillary  tubes 
shows  that  the  contractile  force  of  a  thin  film  of  water 
is  about  sixteen  milligrammes  weight  per  millimetre  of 
breadth.      Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  I.  ii.,  App.  (F). 

Specifically — 3.  In  entom.,  capable  of  being 
doubled  in  close  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
thorax,  and  fitting  into  grooves  so  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  general  sur- 
face: said  of  the  legs,  etc.,  of  insects.  This 
structure  is  found  in  many  Coleoptera  which  feign  death 
on  being  alarmed.  The  body  of  an  insect  is  said  to  be 
contractile  when  the  prothorax  and  head  can  be  folded 
down  on  the  trunk,  as  in  ce'rtain  Coleoptera  and  Hyme- 
noptera.—  Contractile  vacuole.  See  vatiuole. 
COntractili'ty  (kon-trak-til'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  con- 
tractility,- as  contractus  +  -ity.']  The  inher- 
ent property  or  force  by  which  bodies  shrink 
or  contract;  more  specifically,  m physiol.,  the 
property  which  belongs  to  muscles  of  contract- 
ing under  appropriate  stimuli.  The  stimulus  nor- 
mally comes  through  the  nerves,  and  may  be  accompanied 
by  volition  or  not ;  but  it  may  also  be  applied  artificially, 
either  indirectly  through  the  nerves  or  directly  to  the  mus- 
cle itself,  as  by  electricity,  mechanical  violence,  or  chemi- 
cal action. 

It  is  not  pure  thought  which  moves  a  muscle ;  neither 
is  it  the  abstraction  contractility,  but  the  muscle,  which 
moves  a  limb. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  ii.  §  3. 

The  central  cord,  to  whose  contractility  this  action  is 
due,  has  been  described  as  muscular. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  439. 

contracting  (kon-trak'ting),  a.  [<  contract  + 
■4ng^.']  1.  Making  or  having  made  a  contract 
or  treaty ;  stipulating :  as,  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  a  league. 

The  Contracting  parties  came,  in  short,  to  an  under- 
standing in  each  case ;  but  if  they  went  no  further,  they 
were  not  obliged  to  one  another. 

Main£,  Ancient  Law,  p.  315. 

2t.  Binding  a  contract;  given  in  confirmation 
of  a  bargain  or  an  agreement. 

The  promises  of  immortality  and  eternal  life,  of  which 
the  present  miraculous  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  an 
earnest,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  contracting  penny. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  266. 

contraction  (kon-trak'shon),  TO.  [=  F.  con- 
traction =  Sp.  contraccion  ■=  Pg.  contracg&o  = 
It.  contrazione,  <  L.  contractio(^n-),  contraction, 
<  contrahere,  pp.  contractus,  draw  together:  see 
contract,  «.]  1 .  The  act  of  drawing  together  or 
shrinking ;  the  condition  of  becoming  smaller 
in  extent  or  dimensions  through  the  nearer  ap- 
proach to  one  another  of  the  parts ;  the  state  of 
being  contracted ;  a  decrease  in  volume,  bulk, 
or  dimensions,  as  from  loss  of  heat.  AH  bodies, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  expand  by  the  application  of 
heat,  and  contract  when  heat  is  withdrawn.  (See  expan- 
sion and  heat.)  Contraction  also  takes  place  when  a  gas  is 
condensed  to  a  liquid,  and  in  most  cases  when  a  liquid  is 
changed  to  a  solid  ;  there  are,  however,  some  exceptions, 
as  water,  which  expands  on  solidifying. 

Contraction  of  the  pupil  takes  place  not  only  under 
the  stimulus  of  light,  but  also  in  looking  at  very  near 
objects.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  correction  of  spheri- 
cal aberration  is  thus  made  more  perfect. 

Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  40. 

2.  The  act  of  making  short,  of  abridging,  or  of 
reducing  within  a  narrower  compass  by  any 
means ;  the  act  of  lessening  or  making  smalier 
in  amount ;  the  state  of  being  so  lessened ;  re- 
duction; diminution;  abridgment:  as,  a  con- 
traction of  the  currency. 

He  [the  farmer]  has  done  his  best  to  become  rich ;  he  has 
mortgaged,  and  he  has  repudiated  his  mortgages ;  ...  he 
has  tried  inflation,  and  contraction  too ;  and  yet  he  can- 
not make  more  than  seven  or  eight  per  cent. 

The  Nation,  July  16, 1876. 

Specifically — 3.  A  shortening  of  a  word  in 
pronunciation  or  in  writing :  as,  can't  is  a  con^- 
traction  of  cannot,  in  ivriting,  contraction  takes 
place,  as  in  pronunciation,  primarily  by  the  omission  of 
intermediate  letters ;  but  also  by  writing  in  a  smaller 
character  the  last  letter  above  the  word  contracted,  by 
running  two  or  more  letters  into  one  character,  by  using 
symbols  representing  syllables  or  words,  and  by  the  use 
of  initial  leCters :  as,  reed,  for  received ;  q'm  for  quam ; 
&  for  et.  Specifically,  in  Or.  gram.,  the  union  of  the  con- 
current vowels  of  two  syllables  into  one  long  vowel  or 
diphthong — that  is,  of  ow  into  w,  of  ee  into  et,  eiic.  See 
abbreviation,  2. 

4.  In  anc.pros.,  the  use  of  a  single  long  time 
or  syllable  in  place  of  two  short  times.  Thus, 
in  the  dactylic  hexameter,  a  spondee  (-^  — )  can  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  first  four  feet  for  a  dactyl  (-=  w  w),  one  long 
being  metrically  equivalent  to  two  shorts;  but  such  a 
substitution  is  admissible  only  in  certain  kinds  of  verse 
and  in  certain  parts  of  a  foot  or  line,  according  to  special 
rules.  In  the  dactylic  hexameter,  for  example,  the  fifth 
foot  must  ordinarily  be  a  dactyl,  not  a  spondee.  The  con- 
verse of  contraction  is  resolution. 
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5t.  The  act  of  making  a  contract ;  the  state  of 
being  under  a  contract,  especially  one  of  mar- 
riage. 

Such  an  act 
.  .  .  makes  marriage  vows 
A.S  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  0,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4, 

6.  In  surg.,  an  abnormal  and  permanent  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  position  and  forms  of  parts, 
arising  from  various  causes,  as  in  ankylosis,  dis- 
tortion, clubfoot,  wryneck,  etc. —  7.  In  math., 
any  device  for  abridging  the  mechanical  labor 
of  making  calculations  by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  chajaeters  written  down. —  8.  The  act 
or  process  of  contracting  or  acquiring:  as,  the 
contraction  of  a  debt — Dupuytren's  contraction 
[named  after  Dupuytren,  a  French  surgeon,  1777-1836), 
in  pathol.,  the  fixed  flexion  of  one  finger  or  more,  due 
to  the  contraction  of  the  palmar  fascia.  It  usually  af- 
fects  the  little  flnger  first,  is  more  frequent  in  males  than 
in  females,  and  seeras  to  be  favored  by  the  gouty  dia- 
thesis.—Hour-glass  contraction,  an  irregular,  local, 
transverse  contraction  of  the  uterus,  at  the  internal  os  or 
above,  occumng  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  and  de- 
laying the  delivery  of  the  placenta.  =  Syn.  3.  Abhrematim, 
Contraction.  See  abbreviation. 
contractional  (kon-trak'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
traction +  -al.'\  1.  Of,  relating  to,  or  of  thena- 
ture  of  contraction. 

Mr.  Robert  Mallett,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  contrac- 
tional hypothesis,  estimated  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
is  now  about  189  miles  less  than  it  was  when  entirely 
fluid.  Amer.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  XXX.  251. 

The  contractioiml  theory  here  finds  a  cause  for  all  the 
diminution  of  interior  volume  demanded  bythewrinlding 
of  the  crust  in  mountain  ranges.  Science,  V.  388. 

2.  Causing  or  caused  by  contraction. 
COntractionist  (kon-trak'shon-ist),  TO.  [<  con- 
traction -1-  -ist.'i  One  who  advocates  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency,  especially  of  the  paper 
currency,  of  a  country :  ttie  opposite  of  infla- 
tionist. 

As  regards  the  Republican  party,  its  own  desire  is  to 
please  everybody — both  contractionist  and  inflationist, 
the  solvent  and  insolvent,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor. 
The  Nation,  Aug.  19, 187S. 

contraction-rule  (kon-trak'shou-rol),  TO.  A 
pattern-makers'  rule,  longer  than  the  standard 
rule  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  the 
metal  to  be  used  for  a  casting  contracts  in  cool- 
ing from  the  molten  state.  For  east-iron  the 
rule  is  24J  inches  for  a  length  of  two  feet. 
contractive  (kon-trak'tiv),  a.  [<  contract  + 
-ive.']     Tending  to  contract. 

The  heart,  as  said,  from  its  contractive  cave, 
On  the  left  side  ejects  the  bounding  wave. 

Blackmore,  Creation. 

contractor  (kon-trak'tgr),  to.  [<  LL.  cotiirac- 
tor,  one  who  makes  a  contract,  <  L.  contrahere, 
pp.  contractus,  contract:  see  contract,  v.']  1. 
One  who  contracts ;  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
contract,  bargain,  or  agreement ;  one  who  cov- 
enants with  another  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  a  particular  thing. 

All  matches  .  .  .  are  dangerous  and  inconvenient  where 
the  contractors  are  not  equals.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Specifically — 2.  One  who  contracts  or  cove- 
nants, either  with  a  government  or  other  pub- 
lic body  or  with  private  parties,  to  furnisli 
supplies,  or  to  construct  works  or  erect  build- 
ings, or  to  perform  any  work  or  service,  at  a 
certain  price  or  rate:  as,  a  paving-confroc- 
tor  ;  a  labor-coTOiracior. —  3.  A  muscle  which 
contracts  or  lessens  the  size  of  a  part;  a  con- 
strictor— Contractor  trachea,  in  omilh.,  the  con- 
tractor of  the  windpipe,  a  muscle  lying  along  the  trachea, 
whose  action  shortens  the  windpipe  by  drawing  the  tra- 
cheal rings  closer  together,  and  also  drags  the  whole  struc- 
ture backward  by  being  attached  to  the  clavicle  or  ster- 
num. See  sternotrncAeoZis.— Independent  contractor, 
as  distinguished  from  servant  or  emphyee,  a  person  fol- 
lowing a  regular  independent  employment,  who  offer! 
his  services  to  the  public  to  accept  orders  and  execute 
commissions  for  all  who  may  employ  him  in  a  certain 
line  of  duty,  using  Ms  own  means  for  the  purpose,  and 
being  accountable  only  for  final  performance.  Cooler, 
Torts  (ed.  1878),  p.  649. 

contractual  (kon-trak'tu-al),  a.  [=  F.  conirao- 
tuel,  <  L.  contractus  (contractu-),  a  drawing  to- 
gether, LL.  a  contract :  see  contract, ».,  and  -al.] 
Arising  from  a  contract  or  agreement;  con- 
sisting in  or  of  the  nature  of  a  contract:  as, 
a  contractual  liability. 

The  recognition  of  simple  consent  as  creative  of  a  ctrr^ 
tractual  bond.  Encyc.  Brit.,  Xa.  708. 

It  [the  German  Salic  law]  elaborately  discusses  «»'''??■ 
tuaX  obligations.     Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  373. 

contracture  (kon-trak'tur),  TO.  [=  P.  contrao- 
ture  =  It.  coriirattura';" as  contract  +  -we.J 
1.  Contraction,  as  of  muscles ;  contortion  pro- 
duced by  muscular  contraction;  specifloally, » 
permanent  shortening  of  a  muscle. 
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^laseage  is  of  more  value  in  the  prevention  than  in  the 
cure  of  contractures,  stiffness,  and  anchylosis. 

Bucks  Handbook  of  Med.  Science),  TV.  668. 
A  strong  contracture  of  the  foot  produced  in  one  of 
them  certainly  reappeared  in  the  other. 

E.  Gumey,  Mind,  XII.  420. 

2t.  Taking;  catching:  as,  contracture  of  a  fever. 
contractured  (kqn-trak'turd),  a.    [<  contrac- 
ture +  -e(J2.]    buffering  from  or  aflfected  'hy 
contracture ;  constricted. 
A  preliminary  stretching  of  the  contractured  canal. 

Med.  News,  XL VII.  617. 

contra-dance  (kon'tra-dans),  n.  [Modified 
from  F.  contredanse  (=  Sp.  contradanza  =  Pg. 
eontradanga  =  It.  contraddanza),  <  contre,  op- 
posite, +  danse,  dance :  see  contra  and  dance. '\ 
A  dance  by  four  couples  placed  opposite  each 
other  and  making  the  same  steps  and  figures. 
See  country-dance. 

contradict  (kon-tra-dikf),  V.  [<  L.  contradic- 
tus,  pp.  of  coniradtcere  (>  P.  contredire  =  Pr. 
contradire  =  Sp.  contradedr  =  Pg.  contradizer  = 
It.  eontraddire),  in  class.  L.  two  words,  contra 
dicere,  speak  against:  contra,  against;  dicere, 
speak:  see  contra  suiUdicUon.^  I.  trans.  1.  To 
assert  the  contrary  or  opposite  of;  deny  direct- 
ly and  categorically :  as,  his  statement  was  at 
once  eonlradicted. 

What  I  am  to  say  must  he  but  that  which  contradicts 
my  accusation.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 

I  have  more  Manners  than  to  contradict  what  a  Lady 
has  declar'd.  Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  1. 11. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  no  country  are  land-own- 
ers so  ignorant  of  their  legal  position  or  so  dependent  on 
legal  advice  as  in  England ;  and  I  believe  it  cannot  be 
contradicted.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  4. 

3.  To  deny  the  words  or  assertion  of ;  address 
or  speak  of  in  contradiction :  as,  he  contradict- 
ed the  previous  speaker;  I  contradicted  him  to 
his  face. 

When  another  asserted  something  that  I  thought  an 
error,  I  deny'd  myself  the  pleasure  of  contradicting  him 
abruptly.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  I.  243. 

3.  To  oppose ;  act  or  be  directly  contrary  to ; 
he  inconsistent  with :  as,  the  statement  which 
was  made  contradicts  experience. 

No  truth  can  contradict  another  truth.  Booker. 

The  impugner  of  that  veracity  [of  our  sensuous  faculties] 
contradicts  himself,  since  the  veracity  of  the  senses  is 
doubted  by  him  on  account  of  his  acceptance  of  the  tes- 
timony of  his  senses.   Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  113. 

4t.  To  speak  or  declare  against ;  forbid. 

'Tis  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord, 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  banns. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  S. 

=Syil.  1.  To  gainsay,  impugn,  controvert,  dispute. —  2. 
To  contravene. 

II,  intrans.  To  utter  a  contrary  statement 
or  a  contradiction ;  deny. 

The  Jews  .  .  .  spalte  against  those  things  which  were 
spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting  and  blaspheming. 

Actsxiil.  45. 

contradictable  (kon-tra-dik'ta-bl),  a.  [<  con- 
tradict +  -able.']  That  may  be  contradicted; 
deniable;  disputable. 

contradicter  (kon-tra-dik't^r),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tradicteur  =  Sp.  contradictor,  contraditor  =  Pg. 
oontraditor  =  It.  contraddittore,  <  LL.  contra- 
dictor, <  L.  contradicere,  pp.  contradiotus,  speak 
against:  see  contradict  smd-er^.]  One  who  con- 
tradicts or  denies;  an  opposer.  Also  contra- 
dictor. 

If  a  gentleman  happen  to  be  a  little  more  sincere  in 
his  representations,  ...  he  is  sure  to  have  a  dozen  con- 
tradictors. Swift,  State  of  Ireland. 

contradiction  (kon-tra-dik'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tradiction =  Sp.  contfadiccion  =  Pg.  contradic- 
gao  =  It.  contraddizione,  <  L.  eontradicUo{n-), 
\  contradicere,  pp.  contradictus,  speak  against : 
see  contradict.  L.  contradietio{n-)  in  the  strict 
logical  sense  was  first  used  by  Boethius  to  trans- 
late Gt.  avri^aaig.]  1 .  An  assertion  of  the  direct 
opposite  to  what  has  been  said  or  affirmed; 
denial ;  contrary  declaration. 

I  make  the  assertion  deliberately,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  this  globe  really  was  created,  and  that  it 
IB  composed  of  land  and  water. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  60. 

8.  Opposition,  whether  by  argument  or  con- 
duct. 

Consider  liim  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners against  himself.  Heb.  xil.  3. 
That  tongue, 
Inspir'd  with  contradiction,  durst  oppose 
A  third  part  of  the  gods.        Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  166. 

3.  Direct  opposition  or  repugnancy  j  absolute 
inconsistency;  specifically,  the  relation  of  two 
1^  propositions  which  are  so  opposed  that  one 
i    must  be  false  and  one  must  be  true. 

'  78 
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If  truth  be  once  perceived,  we  do  thereby  also  per- 
ceive whatever  is  false  in  contradiction  to  it. 

N.  Grew,  Cosraologia  Sacra. 

The  character  of  the  Italian  statesman  seems,  at  ilrst 
sight,  a  collection  of  contradictions,  a  phantom  as  mon- 
strous as  the  portress  of  hell  in  Milton,  half  divinity, 
half  snake,  majestic  and  beautiful  above,  grovelling  and 
poisonous  below.  Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

4.  Figuratively,  a  person  who  or  a  thing  which 
is  self -contradictory  or  inconsistent. 

Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still. 

Heaven,  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 

Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iL  270. 
Contradiction  in  terms,  a  self-contradictory  phrase, 
as  "  a  square  circle."— Principle  of  contradiction,  the 
pnnciple  that  nothing  can  be  both  true  and  false  in  the 
same  sense  and  in  the  same  respects.  Modern  formal  logic 
demonstrates  that  this  principle  enters  into  a  large  part 
of  our  reasoning,  but  forms  the  hinge  only  of  a  few  very 
simple  inferences  (not  of  direct  syllogism).  Formerly  many 
logicians  regarded  the  law  of  contradiction  as  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  all  demonstrative  reasoning.  According- 
ly, it  is  often  referred  to  as  such  without  regard  to  its  ex- 
act signification.  The  law  was  enunciated  by  Aristotle, 
but  its  name  was  perhaps  first  given  to  it  by  Ramus. 

The  proposition  that  no  subject  can  have  a  predicate 
which  contradicts  it  is  called  the  prineiple  of  contradic- 
tion.  It  is  a  general  though  negative  criterion  of  all  truth. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Beason,  tr.  by  Miiller,  p.  151. 
The  highest  of  all  logical  laws,  in  other  words  the  supreme 
law  of  thought,  is  what  is  called  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction, or,  more  correctly,  the  principle  of  non-contradic- 
tion, it  is  this :  A  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xxxviii. 

contradictionalt  (kon-tra-dik'shpn-al),  a.  [< 
contradiction  +  -al.]  Contradictory;  inconsis- 
tent. 

We  have  tri'd  already,  and  miserably  felt  .  .  .  what 
the  boisterous  and  contradictional  hand  of  a  temporall, 
eaxthly,  and  corporeall  Spiritualty  can  availe  to  the  edi- 
fying of  Christs  holy  Church. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

contradictious  (kon-tra-dik'shus),  a.  [<  con- 
tradicti-on  +  -ous.]  1 ."  Inclined  to  contradict ; 
disposed  to  deny,  dispute,  or  cavil.     [Rare.] 

Bondetwas  argumentative,  contradictious,  and  irascible. 
Bp.  of  Killala's  Narrative,  p.  54. 

2.  Filled  with  contradictions;  self-opposed; 
inconsistent.    [Kare.] 

Contradictious  inconsistentness. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  49. 

How,  then,  is  it  possible  for  institutions,  admitted  to  be 
so  utterly  repugnant  in  their  nature  as  to  be  directly  de- 
structive of  each  other,  to  be  so  blended  as  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment partly  federal  and  partly  national?  What  can 
be  more  contradictious  ?  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  152. 

contradictiously  (kon-tra-dik'shus-li),  adv.  In 
a  contradictious  manner';  contrarily.    [Bare.] 

"No,  I  sha'n't,"  said  old  Featherstone  contradictiously. 
George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxxii. 

contradictiousness  (kon-tra-dik'shus-nes),  n. 
1.  Disposition  to  contradiot'J  dispute,  or  cavil. 
—  3.  Contradictoriness ;  inconsistency;  inner 
contrariety.     [Rare  in.  both  uses.] 

This  opinion  was,  for  its  absurdity  and  contradictious- 
ness, unworthy  of  the  refined  spirit  of  Plato.  Norris. 

contradictive  (kon-tra-dik'tiv),  a.  [<  contra- 
dict +  -M)e.]  Contaiumg  contradiction;  con- 
tradictory; inconsistent;  opposed.     [Bare.] 

Though,  faith  be  set  on  a  height  beyond  our  human  per- 
spicience,  I  can  believe  it  rather  super-elevated  than  con- 
tradictive ^o  our  reason.  Feltham,  Resolves. 

contradictively  (kon-tra-dik'tiy-U),  adv.  By 
contradiction. 

contradictor  (kon-tra-dik'tor),  n.  Same  as  con- 
tradicter, 

contradictorily  (kon-tra-dik'to-ri-li),  adu.  1. 
In  a  contradictory  manner ;  so  as  to  contradict, 
or  be  self -conflicting. —  2.  Contentiously;  with 
opposition ;  specifically,  upon  contest  or  litiga- 
tion in  opposition,  as  distinguished  from  pro- 
ceeding by  default  or  consent. 

The  suit  was  then  revived,  and  afterwards  conducted 
contradictorily  with  the  administratrix. 

Chi^f  Justice  Waite. 

contradictoriness  (kon-tra-dik'to-ri-nes),  n. 
Direct  opposition ;  contrariety  in  assertion  or 
effect. 

Confounding  himself  by  the  contradictoriness  of  his  own 
ideas.  Whitaker,  Gibbon,  Ix. 

contradictorioust  (kon^tra-dik-tc'ri-us),  o.  [< 
LL.  contradictorius :  see  contradictory.']  Dis- 
posed to  contradict  or  deny ;  contrary. 

This  is  therefore  a  contradictorious  humour  in  you,  to 
decry  the  parliament  in  1649  that  you  may  extoU  the  par- 
liament in  1641.         State  Trials,  Lt.-Col.  Lilburne  (1649). 

contradictoriouslyt  (kon"tra-dik-t6'ri-us-li), 
adv.    In  a  contradictorious  manner. 

contradictory  (kon-tra-dik'to-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[=  P.  contradictoire  ="Pr.  coniradictori  =  Sp. 
contradictorio  =  Pg.  contraditorio  =  It.  contrad- 
dittorio,  <  LL.  contradictories,  <  contradictor,  one 
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who  opposes:  see  contradicter.]  I.  a.  1.  Deny- 
ing that  something  stated  or  approved  is  com- 
pletely true;  diametrically  opposed.  [This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  logic] 

Contradict^rie  propositions  can  neither  be  true  nor  false 
both  at  once  :  for  if  one  be  true,  the  other  must  needs  be 
false,  whether  the  matter  be  natural!,  or  contingent ;  as, 
Eveiy  man  is  just ;  Some  man  is  not  just. 

Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1699),  iii. 

2.  Inconsistent;  logically  antagonistic;  inca- 
pable of  being  true  together  (though  both  may 
be  false). 
Schemes. .  .  absurd,  and  confradiciory  to  common  sense. 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

In  his  present  agitation  he  could  decide  on  nothing ;  he 
could  only  alternate  between  contradictory  intentions. 

•  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  13. 

=Sjra.  Contrary,  Inconsistent,  etc.    See  contrary. 

tl,  n. ;  pi.  contradictories  {-Tiz).  A  proposition 
of  a  pair  inconsistent  with  each  other,  or  each 
of  which  precisely  denies  or  falsifies  the  other. 

It  is  common  with  princes  (saith  Tacitus)  to  will  con- 
tradictories. Bacon,  Empire. 

How  shall  I,  or  any  man  else,  say  "amen"  to  their 
prayers,  that  preach  and  pray  contradictories? 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  286. 

No  man  is  certain  of  a  truth,  who  can  endure  the  thought 

of  the  fact  of  its  contradictory  existing  or  occurring :  and 

that  not  from  any  set  purpose  or  effort  to  reject  it,  but, 

as  I  have  said,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  intellect. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Oram,  of  Assent,  p.  187. 

contradistiuct  (kon'tra-dis-tingkt'),  a.  [<  con- 
tra- +  distinct.]  Distinguished  by  opposite  qual- 
ities.    [Rare.] 
A  contradistinct  term.  Goodwin,  Works,  IV.  iv.  31. 

contradistinction  (kon"tra^dis-tingk'shon),  n. 
[<  contra-  +  distinction.]  distinction  by  oppo- 
site qualities;  direct  contrast:  generally  pre- 
ceded by  in  and  followed  by  to. 

We  speak  of  sins  of  infirmity,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  of  presumption.  South. 

It  is  ipipossible  to  give  a  complete  and  perfect  definition 
of  a  plant,  in  contradistinction  to  what  is  to  be  regarded  aa 
an  animal.  R.  Bentley,  Botany,  Int.,  p.  4. 

COntradistinctive  (kon'-'tra-dis-tingk'tiv)^  al- 
and n.  [<  contra-  +  distinctive.  ]  I.  a.  1 .  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  or  characterized  by  contra- 
distinction; opposite  in  qualities. — 2.  Distin- 
guished by  opposites. 

This  diversity  between  the  contradistinctive  pronouns 
and  the  enclitic  is  not  unknown  even  to  the  English 
tongue.  Harris,  Hermes,  i.  5. 

II.  n.  A  mark  of  contradistinction.    Harris. 
contradistinguish  (kon  "  tra  -  dis  -  ting '  g  wish), 
V.  t.     [<  contra-  +  distinguish.]     To  distinguish 
not  merely  by  differential,  but  by  opposite  qual- 
ities ;  discriminate  by  direct  contrast. 

Our  idea  of  body  ...  is  [of]  an  extended  solid  substance, 
capable  of  communicating  motion  by  impulse :  and  our 
idea  of  soul  ...  is  of  a  substance  that  thinks,  and  has 
a  power  of  exciting  motion  in  body,  by  will  or  thought. 
These  .  .  .  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as 
contra-distir\guished. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxiii.  22. 

Revelation  makes  creation,  as  contradistinguished  from 
redemption,  a  purely  objective  work  of  God. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  78. 

COntrafactiont  (kon-tra-fak'shon),  n.  A  coun- 
terfeiting.    Blount. 

Contrafagotto(kon:'tra-fa-got't9),  n.  [It.,  < 
contra  (see  contra-)  +  fagotto.]  1.  A  double 
bassoon. — 2.  .An  organ  reed-stop  made  to  imi- 
tate the  tones  of  the  double  bassoon. 

contrafissure  (kon'tra-fish-ur),  Ji.  [<  contra-  + 
fissure.]  In  surg.,  a  fissure  or  fracture  in  the 
cranium  caused  by  a  blow,  but  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  which  received  the  blow,  or  at 
some  distance  from  it. 

contrafocal  (kon-tra-fo'kal),  a.  [<  contra-  + 
focal.]  In  math.,  having,  as  two  conies  or 
conicoids,  the  differences  of  the  squared  axes 
of  one  equal  to  those  of  the  other. 

contrageometric  (kon-tra-je-o-met'rik),  a.  [< 
contra-  +  geometric]  In  motfe.,  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  two  kinds  of  proportion  and 
mean,  represented  by  the  formulas 


b\c  =  b  —  c'.a- 
a-.b  =  b—  c:a- 


contragredience  (kon-trar-gre'di-ens), ».  [<  con- 
tragredient :  see  -ence.]  In  math.,  the  relation 
of  contragredient  sets  of  variables. 

contragredient  (kon-tra-gre'di-ent),  a.  [<  L. 
contra,  against,  +  gradien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  gradi  (in 
comp.  -gredi),  go:  see  gradient,  and  cf.  ingre- 
dient.] In  math.,  said  of  a  set  of  variables  sub- 
ject to  undergo  linear  transformation  simulta- 
neously with  another  set  (to  which  the  first  is 
said  tq  be  contragredient),  the  two  transforma- 
tions being  inverse  to  one  another.    Thus,  let  the 
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two  sets  of  variables  be  x,  y,  z,  and  f ,  i),  i ;  and  let  the 
first  set  be  transformed  to  X,  Y,  Z  by  the  equations 

a:  =  aX  +  6Y  +  cZ, 
y  =  dX  +eY  +JZ, 
z  =  gX  +  hX  +  iZ; 

then  the  contragredience  of  the  two  sets  will  consist  in  the 
second  set  J,  t),  ?  being  subject  to  undergo  a  simultaneous 
transformation  to  E,  H,  Z,  defined  by  the  equations 

E  =  at  +  d-fi  +  ni, 
H  =  bt  +  eri  +  h(, 
Z  =  c^  +  />?  +  if. 
A  system  of  variables  is  said  to  be  contragredient  to  an- 
other when  it  is  subject  to  undergo  simultaneously  with 
the  latter  linear  transformations  of  the  contrary  kind  from 
it.    That  is  to  say,  the  matrix  of  trausfoi-mation  is  turned 
over  about  its  principal  diagonal  as  an  axis. 

J.  J.  Sylvester. 

COntraharmonical  (kon"tra-har-inon'i-kal),  a. 
[<  contra-  +  harmonical.^  CJpposed  to  or  tiie  op- 
posite of  harmonieal Contraharmonlcal  mean 

ajld  proportion,  the  mean  and  proportion  determined  by 
tile  formula  a :  c  =  (6  —  c) :  (a  —  b), 

contrahentt  (kon'tra-hent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  con- 
trahen,{t-)s,  ppr.  of  contrahere,  contract :  see  con- 
tract, v.]  I.  a.  Contracting;  covenanting; 
agreeing:  common  in  diplomatic  documents 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  treatise  concluded  at  London,  betwixt  the  king's 
highness,  the  emperour,  and  the  French  king,  as  princes 
coyitrahentB.  Strype,  Records,  No.  12. 

II.  n.  One  who  enters  into  a  contract,  cove- 
nant, or  agreement. 

contraindicant  (kon-tra-in'di-kant),  n.  [<  con- 
tra- +  indicant.^  In  med.,  a  sjTnptom  or  indi- 
cation showing  that  a  particular  treatment  or 
course  of  action  which  in  other  respects  seems 
advisable  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 
Throughout  it  was  full  of  contraindicants.  Burke. 

COntraindicate  (kon-tra-in'di-kat),  V.  t.  [<  conn 
tra-  -I-  indicate.']  In  mied.,  to  indicate  the  con- 
trary of — that  is,  a  course  of  treatment  or  ac- 
tion different  from  or  opposed  to  that  which  is 
customary  or  is  called  for  by  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Opiates  are  contraindicated  when  fatal  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  air-passages  is  threatened. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  III.  467. 

contraindication  (kon'tra-in-di-ka'shgn),  n. 
[<  contra-  -i-  indication.]  "in  med.,  an  indica- 
tion from  some  peculiar  symptom  or  fact  that 
forbids  the  method  of  cure  which  the  main 
symptoms  or  nature  of  the  disease  would  other- 
wise caU  for.     Also  counter-indication. 

I  endeavour  to  give  the  most  simple  idea  of  the  distem- 
per, and  the  proper  diet,  abstracting  from  the  complica- 
tions of  the  first,  or  the  contraindications  to  the  second. 
Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

COntrainte  par  corps  (kdn-tranf  par  kor).  [F.: 
contrainte,  constraint,  arrest ;  par  (<  L.  per), 
by ;  corps,  body.]  In  dvil  law,  arrest ;  attach- 
ment of  the  person ;  imprisonment  for  debt. 
COntrairet  (kon-trar'),  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete 
variant  of  contrary. 
COntrairet  (kon-trar'),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  va- 
riant of  contrary. 

And  first,  she  past  the  region  of  the  ayre 

And  of  the  fire,  whose  substance  thin  and  slight 

Made  no  resistance,  ne  could  her  contraire. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  7. 

COntrairet  (kon-trar'),  ^cep.  [<  contraire,  a.  (by 
omission  of  to).]    Against. 

Like  as  I  wan  them,  sae  will  I  keep  them, 
Contrair  a'  kingis  in  Christentie. 
Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Mui^ay  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  35). 

contralateral  (kon-tra-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  con^ 
tra,  against,  +  latus  (later-),  side :  see  contra 
and  lateral.]     Occurring  on  the  opposite  side. 

Con'tra-lode  (kon'trgr-lod),  n.  Same  as  counter- 
lode. 

contralto  (kgn-tral'to),  n.  and  a.  [It.,  <  contra, 
counter,  -f  alto,  alto :  see  contra  and  alto.]  I. 
n.;  pi.  contralti  (-te).  1.  In  modern  music,  the 
voice  intermediate  in  quality  and  range  be- 
tween soprano  and  tenor,  having  a  usual  com- 
pass of  about  two  octaves  upward  from  the  F  be- 
low middle  C ;  the  lowest  of  the  varieties  of  the 
female  voice,  in  medieval  '}iiusic,  in  whicli  the  melody 
was  either  in  a  middle  voice  or  passed  from  one  voice  to 
another,  and  which  utilized  only  male  singers,  the  upper 
voice  was  naturally  called  alius.  As  music  for  mixed 
voices  developed,  that  female  voice  which  was  nearest  the 
altus,  and  thus  most  contrasted  with  it,  was  called  contr' 
alto.  Also  alto. 
2.  A  singer  with  a  contralto  voice. 

II,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  possessed  of  the  qual- 
ity of,  a  contralto :  as,  a  contralto  voice. 

contramure  (kon'tra-mur),  re.  [<  L.  contra, 
against,  -t-  murus,  wall.]    Same  as  countermure. 

contranatnral  (kon-tra-nat'u-ral),  a.  [<  L. 
contra,  against,  -H  natura,  nature,  +  -al.]  Op- 
posed to  nature.     [Eare.] 
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To  be  determined  and  tied  up,  either  by  itself,  or  from 
abroad,  is  violent  and  eontranatural  [for  an  arbitrary 
opinion].  Bp.  Rust,  Discourse  on  Truth,  §  6. 

contranitencet,  contranitencyt  (kon-tra-ni'- 
tens,  -ten-si),  n.  [<  contra-  +  nitence,  nitency.] 
Seactio'n;  resistance  to  force.    Bailey. 

contra-nuage  (kon'trii-nii-azh'),  a.  [<  contra- 
+  nuage.]    In  her.,  same  as  escalloped. 

pontra-octavo  (kon'tra-ok'tav),  n.  [<  contra- 
+  octave.]  In  music,  the  16-foot  octave  of  the 
organ,  the  notes  of  which  are  denoted  by  CO, 
DD,  etc. ;  on  the  piano,  the  lowest  octave  be- 
ginningwith  C,  the  notes  of  which  are  denoted 
by  Ci,  Ci,  ote. :  on  other  instruments,  the  oc- 
tave corresponding  to  these. 

contraplex  (kon'tra-pleks),  a.  [<  L.  contra, 
against, -t-^texM^,  pp.,  woven:  aeio  plexus]  An 
epithet  applied  to  the  simultaneous  transmis- 
sion of  telegraph  messages  along  the  same  wire 
in  opposite  directions :  as,  contraplex  teleg- 
,  raphy. 

COntrapOSe  (kon-tra-pos'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
contraposed,  ppr.  contraposing.  [<  contra-  + 
pose^,  after  L.  contraponere  (>  Sp.  contraponer), 
pp.  eontrapositus,  place  opposite,  <  contra, 
against,  -I-  poncre,  place.]  If.  To  set  in  oppo- 
sition. 

We  may  manifestly  see  contraposed  death  and  life,  jus- 
tice and  injustice,  condemnation  and  justification. 

Salkeld,  Paradise  (1617),  p.  235. 
3.  In  logic,  to  transpose,  as  antecedent  and 
consequent  or  gubject  and  predicate,  with  nega- 
tion of  both  terms. 

COntraposita  (kon-tra-poz'i-ta),  n.  pi.  [NXi., 
prop.  neut.  pi.  of  Jj.  "eontrapositus,  pp.  of  con- 
traponere, place  opposite :  see  contrapose.]  In 
logic,  two  propositions  which  can  be  transform- 
ed into  each  other  by  the  inference  of  contra- 
position. 

contraposition  (kqn'-'tra-po-zish'gn),  n.  [=  F. 
contreposition  =  Sp.  cohtraposieion  =  Pg.  con- 
traposigao  =  It.  contrapposieione,  <  LL.  contra- 
positio\n-),  <  L.  contrapcmere,  pp.  eontrapositus, 
place  opposite:  see  contrapose.]  A  placing 
over  against ;  opposite  position ;  in  logic,  the 
mode  of  inference  which  proceeds  by  transpos- 
ing subject  and  predicate,  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent, or  premise  and  conclusion,  with  nega- 
tion of  the  transposed  parts.  Thus,  the  proposition. 
If  the  ink  will  make  a  black  spot,  you  will  not  spill  it, 
gives  by  contraposition,  If  you  will  spill  it,  the  ink  will 
not  make  a  black  spot. 

contraprogressist  (kon-tra-prog'res-ist),  re.  [< 
contra-  +  progress  +  ■ist.']  A  person  opposed 
to  the  leading  tendencies  of  the  times,  or  to  what 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  progress.   [Bare.] 

COntraprovectant  (kon"tra-pro-vek'tant),  n. 
[<  contra-  +  provectant.]  In  math.,  a  covariant 
considered  as  generated  by  the  operation  of  a 
provector  on  a  covariant. 

COntraprOTector  (kon"tra-pro-vek'tgr),  re.  [< 
contra-  +  provector.]  In  matA.,  an  operator  ob- 
tained by  replacing  f,  ij,  eta.,  in  any  contra- 
variant  by  (5,,  dy,  etc. 

contraption  (kgn-trap'shon),  n.  [<  con-  -I- 
trap^  +  -Uon;  assuming  the  guise  of  a  word  of 
L.  origin.  Cf .  cantrap,  cantrip.]  A  device  ;  a 
contrivance:  used  slightingly.  [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
For  my  part,  I  can't  say  as  I  see  what's  to  be  the  end  of 
all  these  new-fangled  contraptions. 

J.  C.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches. 

contrapuntal  (kon-tra-pun'tal),  a.  [<  It.  con- 
trappunto,  counterpoint  {see'counterpoinf^),  + 
-al.]  In  music,  pertaining  to  counterpoint,  or 
in  accordance  with  its  rules ;  having  an  inde- 
pendent motion  of  the  voice-parts. 

contrapuntally  (kon-tra-pun'tal-i),  adv.  In  a 
contrapuntal  manner. 

contrapuntist  (kon-tra-pun'tist),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
trapontiste  =  Pg.  conirapontista,  <  It.  contrap- 
puritista,  <  contrappunto,  counterpoint:  see 
counterpoint^.]  One  skilled  in  the  rules  and 
practice  of  counterpoint. 

Counterpoint  is  certainly  so  much  an  art,  that  to  be  what 
they  call  a  learned  contrapuntist  is  with  harmonists  a  title 
of  no  small  excellence.    W.  Mason,  Church  Musick,  p.  209. 

contr'arco  (kon-trar'ko),  re.  [It.,  lit.  against 
the  bow:  contra,  against;  arco,  bow:  see  contra 
and  arc^.]  Incorrect  or  false  bowing  on  the 
violin,  violoncello,  etc. 

contraregularity  (kon'''tra-reg-u-lar'i-ti),  n. 
[<  contra-  +  regularity.]  Contrariety  "to  rule 
or  to  regularity.     [Eare  or  obsolete.] 

It  is  not  only  its  not  promoting,  but  its  opposing,  . 
so  that  it  is  not  so  properly  an  irregularity  as  a  contra- 
regularity. Norris. 

contrarelated  (kon"tra-re-la'ted),  a.  [<  con- 
tra- +  related.]  In  analytical  mech.,  having  as 
kinematical  exponents  contrafocal  ellipsoids. 
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contrareinonstrant(kon'''tra-rf-mon'8trant),«. 

[<  contra^  +  remonstrant.]  One  who  femon- 
strates  in  opposition  or  answer  to  a  remonstrant- 
specifically  (usually  with  a  capital),  one  of  those 
who  issued  or  supported  the  counter-remon- 
strance against  the  remonstrance  of  the  Ar- 
minians  prior  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  See  re- 
monstrant. 

They  did  the  synod  wrong  to  make  this  distinction  of 
contra-remonstrants  and  remonstrants ;  for  in  the  synod 
there  was  no  contra-remonstrant,  and  no  man  was  call'd 
thither  under  that  name,  whereas  they  in  their  letters 
came  under  the  name  of  remonstrants. 

Hales,  To  Sir  D.  Carlton  (1618). 
contrariant  (kon-tra'ri-ant),  a.  and  n.  [For- 
merly, as  a  noun,  also  contrarient;  <  F.  contra- 
riant,  <  ML.  eontrarian{  t-)s,  ppr.  of  contrarian 
(>  F.  contrarier),  contradict,  run  counter:  see 
contrary,  v.]  I.  a.  Opposing;  opposite;  con- 
tradictory; inconsistent.     [Rare.] 

A  law  cositrariant  or  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  law  of  God.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  81. 

Without  one  hostile  or  contrariant  prepossession. 

Souihey. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  [Cranmer]  made  his 
manuscript  collections  of  things  contrariant  to  the  order 
of  the  realm.        Jt.  W.  Bixon,  Hist.  Churcli  of  Eng.,  xix. 

II.  re.  Acontradicter:  in -Eregr. /list,  the  name 
given  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
barons  who  took  part  with  him  against  King 
Edward  II.,  because,  on  account  of  their  great 
power,  it  was  not  expedient  to  call  them  rebels, 
or  traitors. 

contrariantly  (kgn-tra'ri-ant-li),  adie.  Con- 
trarily.     Coleridge.     [Rare.] 

contrariet,  v.  t.     An  obsolete  spelling  of  con-^ 


contrarienttf  »•    See  contrariant. 

contrariety  (kon-tra-ri'e-ti),  n. ;  pi.  contrarie- 
ties (-tiz).  [<  F.  contrari6t6=  Sp.  contrariedad 
=  Pg.  contrariedade  =  It.  contrarietA,  <  LL.  con- 
trarieta{t-)s,  contrariness,  <  L.  contrarim,  con- 
trary :  see  contrary,  a.]  1 .  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  contrary;  extreme  opposition;  the 
relation  of  the  greatest  unlikeness  within  the- 
same  class. 

Sedentary  and  within-door  arts  . .  .  have  in  their  nature 
a  contrariety  to  a  military  disposition. 

Bacon,  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 
As  there  is  by  nature 
In  everything  created  contrai-iety. 
So  likewise  is  there  unity  and  league 
Between  them  in  their  Mud. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  3. 

So  mayest  thou  more  naturally  feel  the  contrariety  of 

vice  unto  nature.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  35. 

There  is  a  contrariety  between  those  things  that  con- 
science inclines  to  and  those  that  entertain  the  senses. 

2.  Something  contrary  to  or  ex&emely  unlike 
another ;  a  contrary. 

How  can  these  contrarieties  agree? 

5Aafc,lHen  VL,  ii.  S. 

The  contrai-ieties,  in  short,  are  endless. 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  71. 

Contrariety  of  motion,  the  relation  of  two  changes 
along  the  same  course  but  in  opposite  directions,  as  heat- 
ing and  cooling.  Also  called  contrariety  of  access  and 
recess.— Contrariety  of  position,  the  relation  of  two 
positions  tlie  furthest  possible  from  each  other,  as  of 
two  antipodes  on  the  earth.— Contrariety  of  propoBl- 
tions,  the  relation  of  two  inconsistent  universal  propoBi- 
tions  having  the  same  terms.—  Contrariety  of  quaJity, . 
the  relation  of  two  extremely  opposed  qualities,  as  heat  ■ 
and  cold,  freedom  and  bondage,  straightness  and  curva- 
ture. =S^.  1  and  2.  Oontradictoriness,  antaeonism. 
contrarily  (kon'tra-ri-li),  adv.  [<  MB.  contra- 
rili;  <  contrary  -¥■  -ly^.]  In  a  contrary  manner; 
in  opposition;  antagonistically;  in  opposite 
ways ;  on  the  other  hand. 

Contrarily,  the  .  .  .  Spaniards  cried  out  accordtag  to 
their  maner,  not  to  God,  but  to  our  Lady. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  IL  288. 

contrariness  (kon'tra-ri-nes),  n.  1.  Contrari- 
ety; opposition;  antagonism.— 2.  Pei-verse- 
ness ;  habitual  obstinacy. 

I  do  not  recognize  any  features  of  his  mind— except  per- 
haps his  contrariness. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  84. 

contrarious  (kgn-tra'ri-us),  a.  [<  ME.  contra- 
rious, contrarius  =  OF.  contraries,  contraltos 
=  Pr.  contrarios  =  It.  contrarioso,  i  ML.  con- 
trariosus,  an  extension  of  L.  contrarius,  con- 
trary: see  contrary,  a.]  Opposing;  antagonis- 
tic; contrary;  rebellious.     [Rare.] 

The  goddes  hen  contrarunis  to  me;  ^ 

■      Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  Wo"- 
Orlando,  what  contrarious  thoughts  he  these. 
That  flock  with  doubtful  motions  in  thy  mind? 

Greene,  Oriando  FurioM. 

She  flew  contrarious  in  the  face  of  God 

With  bat-wings  of  her  vices.        Mrs.  Broumr^-  ■ 
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The  contrarioua  aspect  both  of  nature  and  man  (con- 
cordant and  discordant  with  the  Divine  perfection)  has 
given  rise,  as  the  reader  well  knows,  to  a  great  amount 
of  unsatisfactory  speculation. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  143. 

contrariously  (kon-tm'ri-us-li),  adv.  Contra- 
rily;  oppositely.     [Bare.] 

Many  things,  having  full  reference 

To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

contrariwise  (kon'tra-ri-wiz),  adv.  [<  contrary 
+  -mse.1  On  the  contrary ;  oppositely ;  on  the 
other  hand. 

Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing ;  but 
ctmtra/riwise,  blessing.  1  Fet.  iii,  9. 

The  Law  lately  made,  by  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
condemn'd,  was  not  made  (as  some  maliciously  have 
iraagin'd)  to  ensnare  her,  but  contrarywise,  to  forewarn 
and  deter  her  from  attempting  any  thing  against  it. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  370. 

contra-rotationf  (kon'tra-ro-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
contra^  +  rotation.']  Rotation  in  "a  contrary 
direction. 

Some  have  thought  that  by  the  Contrariety  of  the 
Strophe  and  Antistroph^,  they  intended  to  represent  the 
Ctmtrarotation  of  the  Frimum  Mobile. 

Congreve,  The  Pindarique  Ode. 

contrarotulatort    (kon-tra-ro'tu-la-tor),   n. 

,  [ML. :  see  controller.']  A  controller;  one  whose 
business  it  was  to  observe  the  money  which  the 
coUeetors  had  gathered  for  the  use  of  the  Mng 
or  the  people.     Cowell. 

contrary  (kon'tra-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  eon- 
trarie,  also  contraire,  <  OF.  contraire,  P.  con- 
traire  =  Rr.  eontrari  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  contrario,  <  L. 
contrarius,  opposite,  opposed,  contrary,  <  con- 
tra, against :  see  contra  and  counter^.]    I.  a. 

1.  Opposite;  opposed;  at  the  opposite  point  or 
in  an  opposite  direotion. 

Slippers  which  his  nimble  haste  had  falsely  thrust  upon 
contrary  feet.  Swift. 

2.  In  hot.,  at  right  angles  to :  as,  a  silique  com- 
pressed contrary  to  the  dissepiment  (that  is,  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  it,  in  distinction 
from  a  parallel  direction). —  3.  Extremely  un- 
like ;  the  most  unlike  of  anything  within  the 
same  class:  thus,  hot  and  cold,  up  and  down, 
sage  aoAfool,  heaven  and  hell,  are  coretrar^ terms. 
In  logic  two  propositions  are  contrary  when  the  one  denies 
every  possible  case  of  the  other :  as,  All  cows  are  black ; 
No  cows  are  black.  They  are  contradictory  when,  one 
being  universal,  the  other  denies  some  only  of  the  things 
asserted  in  the  first :  as,  All  men  are  wise ;  Some  men  are 
not  wise. 

Our  critics  take  a  ctynbrary  extreme ; 
They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  661. 
I  discovered  that  he  was  most  violently  attached  to  the 
contrary  opinion.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 

4.  Adverse;  hostile;  opposing;  antagonistic; 
opposite ;  conflicting. 

Blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us.  Col.  ii.  14. 

That  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed. 

Tit.  ii.  8. 

5.  Given  to  contradiction;  acting  in  opposi- 
tion ;  captious ;  perverse ;  intractable ;  unac- 
commodating. 

Yes,  he  was  always  a  little  contrary,  I  think. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  34. 

Contrary  or  opposite  motion,  in  rrmsic,  progression  of 
parts  in  opposite  directions,  as  when  one  part  ascends  and 
another  descends.  =  Syn.  4.  Inconsistent,  Contrary,  Con- 
tradictory, discordant,  counter,  antagonistic,  conflicting, 
inimical.  In  common  use  inconsistent  is  the  weakest  of 
these,  and  cowtradictttry  the  strongest.  Inconsistent  simply 
asserts  a  failure  to  agree — generally,  however,  in  an  ir- 
reconcilable way.  Contrary  asserts  a  general  opposition : 
as,  the  two  statements  are  quite  contrary  (that  is,  they 
point  in  different  directions  or  lead  to  opposite  beliefs). 
Contradictory  is  active  and  emphatic ;  contradictory  asser- 
tions are  absolutely  antagonistic  and  mutually  exclusive. 

In  every  department  of  our  nature,  save  our  perisiiable 
bodies,  we  find  something  which  seems  to  point  beyond 
our  three-score  years  and  ten  —  something  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  those  years  complete  our  intended 
existence.  F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  281. 

But  the  numbers  of  poetry  and  vocal  musick  are  some- 
tunes  so  contrary,  that  in  many-places  I  have  been  obliged 
to  cramp  my  verses,  and  make  them  rugged  to  the  reader, 
that  they  may  be  harmonious  to  the  hearer. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  King  Arthur. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  once  said  that  the  true  way  to 
advance  contradictor.y  propositions  was  to  affirm  both  ve- 
hemently, not  attempting  to  prove  either. 

A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  130. 

6.  Wilful,  Untoward,  etc.    See  wayward. 

II.  «. ;  pi.  contraries  (-riz).  1.  One  of  a  pair 
of  objects  placed  at  opposite  points  or  seen  in 
opposite  directions ;  an  opposite. 

But  men  seen  another  Sterre,  the  cantrarie  to  him,  that 
is  toward  the  Southe,  that  is  clept  Antartyk. 

Mandewlle,  Travels,  p.  180. 

2.  One  of  a  pair  of  characters,  propositions, 
statements,  or  terms,  the  most  different  pos- 
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sible  within  the  same  general  sphere  or  class. 
See  I.,  3. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave.        Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 
If  conscience  be  a  proof  of  innate  principles,  contraries 
may  be  innate  principles,  since  some  men,  with  the  same 
bent  of  conscience,  prosecute  what  others  avoid. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  I.  iii.  §  8. 
In  the  languageof  logicians,  as  in  that  of  life,  a  thing  has 
only  one  contrary— its  extreme  opposite  ;  the  thing  far- 
thest removed  from  it  in  the  same  class.  Black  is  the  con- 
trary of  white,  but  neither  of  them  is  the  contrary  oi  red. 
Infinitely  great  is  the  contrary  of  infinitely  small,  but  is 
not  the  contrary  of  finite.  J.  $.  Mill. 

3.   A  contradiction;  a  denial.     [Rare.]  — 4t. 
An  adversary. 

Whether  he  or  thou 
May  with  his  hundred,  as  I  spak  of  now, 
Slen  Ilis  contrarye. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1001. 
In  contraryt,  in  opposition ;  to  the  contrary. 
Who  so  maketh  god  his  aduersarie. 
As  for  to  werche  any  thing  in  contrarie 
Of  his  wil,  certes  neuer  shal  he  thryue. 
Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  758. 
Mediate  and  immediate  contraries,  in  logic,  such 
contraries,  respectively,  as  do  or  do  not  admit  of  a  third 
term  intermediate  between  them. 

Of  contraries  immediate  there  is  a  necessity  that  one  of 
them  should  be  in  a  capacious  subject.  So  of  necessity 
every  number  must  be  even  or  odd.  Of  mediates,  no  ne- 
cessity for  either  of  them ;  because  the  medium  itself  may 
occupy  the  subject :  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  body 
should  be  black  or  white ;  because  it  may  be  red  or  green. 
Burgersdidus,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman. 

On  the  contrary,  in  precise  or  extreme  opposition  to 
what  has  been  stated. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  repose  of  the  two  ar- 
mies was  never  broken  by  the  sounds  of  war.  More  than 
one  rencontre,  on  the  contrary,  with  various  fortune,  toolc 
place.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14. 

To  the  contrary,  to  the  opposite  or  a  different  effect ;  in 
opposition,  contradiction,  or  reversal  of  something  stated. 
Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ? 

Shak,  M.  of  v.,  i.  3. 
We  wonder 
To  hear  you  speak  so  openly  and  boldly, 
The  king's  command  being  publish'd  to  the  contrary. 
Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iii.  2. 

contrary  (kon'tra-ri),  adv.     [<  contrary,  a.]    1. 
In  a  contrary  way;  with  a  contrary  result. 

And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me,  and  will  not  hearken 
unto  me,  I  will  bring  seven  times  more  plagues  upon  you 
according  to  your  sins.  Lev.  xxvi.  21. 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run. 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
2.  In  feer.,  oppositely;  contrariwise:  said  of  two 
bearings  each  of  which  is  in  some  sense  the  re- 
verse of  the  other.  Thus,  contrary  fleeted  signifies  bent 
or  bowed  in  opposite  directions  ;  contrary  invected  or  in- 
vecked  means  having  both  sides  invected  and  in  opposite 
senses ;  and  contrary  unde  means  und^  on  botli  the  upper 
and  under  sides. 
contrary  (kon'tra-ri,  formerly  kon-tra'ri),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  contraried,  ppr.  contrarying.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  also  contrarie,  contrarye,  also  con^ 
traire;  <  ME.  contrarian,  <  OP.  contrarier,  con- 
tralier,  P.  contrarier  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  contrariar  = 
It.  contrariare,  <  ML.  contrariare,  oppose,  go 
against,  <  L.  contrarius,  opposite:  see  contrary, 
a.]  To  oppose ;  contradict.  [Obsolete  or  pro- 
vincial.] 

In  al  the  court  ne  was  ther  wit  ne  mayde 
Ne  wydwe,  that  com^raried  that  he  sayde. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  188. 
Yf  preest-hod  were  parflt  and  preyede  thus  the  peuple 

sholde  amende. 
That  now  contrarien  Cristes  lawes  and  Cristendora  de- 
spisen.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviii.  251. 

Proude  wittes,  that  lone  not  to  be  contraryed,  but  haue 
lust  to  wrangle  or  trifie  away  troth. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  43. 

You  must  contrary  me  !  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  5. 

To  contrary,  "  to  oppose."  Still  used  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  in  Tennessee,  and  elsewhere  in  East  Tennessee 
perhaps.  A  typical  expression  there  would  be  "quit  con- 
traryin'  that  child."  Trans.  Amur.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVII.  37. 
contrary-minded  (kon'tra-ri-min';[ded),  a.  Of 
a  different  or  opposite  mind  or  opinion. 
contrast  (kon-trasf),  V.  [<  P.  contraster  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  con'irastar  =  It.  contrastare,  <  ML.  con- 
trastare,  stand  opposed  to,  withstand,  <  L.  con- 
tra, against,  +  stare  =  E.  stand.  Of.  rest^,  ar- 
rest, prest,  where  also  -st  represents  L.  stare.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  set  in  opposition,  as  two  or 
more  objects  of  a  like  kind,  with  a  view  to  show 
their  differences ;  compare  by  observing  differ- 
ences of  character  or  qualities:  used  absolutely 
or  followed  by  with :  as,  to  contrast  two  pictures 
or  statues;  to  contrast  the  style  of  Dickens 
with  that  of  Thackeray. 

To  contrast  the  goodness  of  God  with  our  rebellion  will 
tend  to  make  us  humble  and  thanliful.  Clark. 

The  generosity  of  one  person  is  most  strongly  felt  when 
contrasted  with  the  meanness  of  another. 

Crabb,  English  Synonymes,  p.  225. 
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2.  In  the  fine  arts,  to  exhibit  the  differences  or 
dissimilitude  of;  heighten  the  effect  of,  or  show 
to  advantage,  by  opposition  of  position,  atti- 
tude, form,  or  color. 

The  figures  of  the  groups  must  not  be  all  on  a  side,  .  .  . 
but  must  contrast  each  other  by  their  several  positions. 

Quoted  in  Dryden' s  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 
=  Syn.  Compare,  Contrast,  etc.    See  compare^. 

II,  intrans.  To  stand  in  contrast  or  opposi- 
tion ;  exhibit  diversity  on  comparison. 

The  joints  which  divide  the  sandstone  contrast  finely 

with  the  divisional  planes  which  separate  the  basalt  into 

pillars.  hyell. 

Whether  some  false  sense  in  her  own  self 

Of  my  contrasting  brightness,  overbore 

Her  fancy  dwelling  in  this  dusky  hall. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

contrast  (kon'trast),  n.  [<  P.  contraste  =  Pr. 
contrast  =  Sp.  Pg.  contraste  =  It.  contrasto;  from 
the  verb.]     If.  Opposition;  dispute. 

He  married  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Baldouin,  the  flft 
Earl  of  Flaunders,  but  not  without  contrast  and  trouble. 
Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  26. 
In  all  these  contrasts  the  Archbishop  prevailed,  and 
broke  through  mutinies  and  high  threats. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  209. 

2.  Opposition  in  respect  of  certain  qualities; 
antagonistic  difference ;  direct  opposition :  as, 
the  contrasts  and  resemblances  of  the  seasons. 

The  loose  political  morality  of  Fox  presented  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  ostentatious  puiity  of  Pitt. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

Some  of  his  [Emerson's]  audience  .  . .  must  have  felt  the 
contrc^t  between  his  utterances  and  the  formal  discourses 
they  had  so  long  listened  to.     0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  v. 

3.  Comparison  by  exhibiting  the  dissimilitude 
or  the  contrariety  of  qualities  in  the  things  com- 
pared; the  placing  of  opposites  together  in  or- 
der to  make  the  antagonism  of  their  qualities 
more  apparent. 

•  All  the  talents  and  all  the  accomplishments  which  are- 
developed  by  liberty  and  civilisation  were  now  displayed, 
with  every  advantage  that  could  be  derived  both  from  co- 
operation and  from  contrast.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

4.  In  the  fine  arts,  opposition  of  varied  forms 
or  colors,  which  by  juxtaposition  magnify  the 
effect  of  one  another's  peculiarities. 

contra-stimulant  (kon'''tra-stim'u-lant),  a.  and 
n.    I.  a.  Counteracting  a'stimulant. 

II,  n.  In  med.,  a  remedy  which  tends  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  a  stimulant. 

COntrasti'Ve  (kon-tras'tiv),  a.  [<  contrast  +  -dve.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  arising  from  contrast ;  due 
to  contrast. 

Their  admiration  is  reflex  and  unconsciously  contrastive. 
Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  241. 

contrat  (P.  pron.  k6n-tra'),  n.  [P. :  see  conr- 
tract,  n.]  A  contract — Contrat  al^atolre,  in  civa 
law,  same  as  aleatory  contract  (whicli  see,  under  alea- 
tory).—  Contrat  de  vente,  in  civil  law,  contract  of  sale. 
— Contrat  social.  Same  as  social  contract  (whicli  see, 
under  contract).— ContTa.t  synallagmatiflue,  in  civil 
law,  reciprocal  contract. 

contrate  (kon'trat),  a.  [<  ML.  *contratus  (ef . 
fem.  contrata,  >  ult.  E.  country),  <  L.  co^itra,  op- 
posite :  see  contra,  and  cf.  contrary.]  Having 
cogs  or  teeth  arranged  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  usual  one,  or  projecting  parallel  to  the  axis : 
as,  a  contrate  wheel :  used  chiefly  of  wheels  in 
clockwork.     See  erowrir^oheel. 

contra-tenor  (kon'tra-ten-or),  n.  [Also,  as  It., 
contra-tenore :  see  contra,  tenor,  and  counte^-- 
tenor.  Cf.  contralto.]  1.  In  music,  a  middle 
part  between  the  tenor  and  the  treble ;  counter- 
tenor.— 2.  One  who  sings  this  part. 

In  his  [Dr.  Croft's]  time  there  was  a  veiy  flue  contra- 
tenor  in  the  Royal  Cliapel,  called  Elford. 

W.  Mason,  Cliurch  Musick,  p.  136. 

contra'vallation  (kou''''tra-va-la'shon),  n.  [Also 
countervallation ;  <  P.  cotitrevallation  =  Sp.  eon- 
travalacion  =  Pg.  contravallacao  =  It.  contraval- 
lazione,  <  L.  as  if  *contravallatio{n-),  <  contra, 
against,  +  vallum,  a  rampart :  see  loall.]  In 
fort.,  a  chain  of  redoubts  and  breastworks, 
either  unconnected  or  united  by  a  parapet, 
raised  by  the  besiegers  about  the  place  invest- 
ed, to  guard  against  sorties  of  the  garrison. 

contra'variant  (kon-tra-va'ri-ant),  n.  [<  eontra- 
+  variant.]  In  math. ,  a  function  which  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  primitive  function 
from  which  it  is  derived  as  any  of  its  linear 
transforms  to  an  inversely  derived  transform  of 
its  primitive.  J.  J.  Sylvester — primitive  contra- 
variant,  the  eontravariant  of  a  primitive  f  oi-m  divided  by 
the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  minor  determinants  of 
the  matrix  which  is  the  discriminant  of  that  form. 

contravene  (kon-tra-ven'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
contravened,  ppr.  contravening.  [=  P.  contrere- 
nir  =  Pr.  Sp.  contravenir  =  Pg.  contravir  =  It. 
contravvenire,  <  LL.  contravenire,  oppose,  ML. 
break  (a  law),  <  L.  contra,  against,  +  venire. 
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come,  =  E.  come,  q.  v.]  1.  To  come  or  be  in 
conflict  with  ;  oppose  in  principle  or  effect ;  im- 
pede the  operation  or  course  of. 

Laws  that  place  the  subjects  in  such  a  state  contravene 
the  first  principles  of  the  compact  of  authority ;  they  ex- 
act obedience  and  yield  no  protection. 

Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 

The  right  of  the  weak  to  he  governed  by  the  strong,  of 
the  blind  to  be  led  by  those  who  have  eyes,  in  no  way  con- 
tramnes  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. Tlie  Century,  XXVI,  537. 

The  underlying  principles  upon  which  its  [quarantine's] 
workings  are  based  are  the  modes  of  transmission  and 
the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  to  be  contravened, 

Sdenee,  VI.  24. 

2.  To  act  so  as  to  combat  or  violate;  trans- 
gress :  as,  to  contravene  the  law. 

The  former  [the  house  of  Lancaster]  contravened  the  con- 
stitution only  when  it  was  itself  in  its  decrepitude. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  363. 

He  [the  materialist]  knows  that,  with  more  knowledge 
and  power,  he  could  overcome  them  [difficulties],  and  this 
without  contravening  natural  laws. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  32. 
=  Syil.  To  cross,  run  counter  to,  militate  against,  contra- 
dict, defeat,  nullify,  neutralize. 
contravener  (kon-tra-ve'ner),  n.  One  who  con- 
travenes ;  one  who  antagonizes  or  violates. 

The  measures  he  was  bent  on  taking  against  that  rash 
contravener.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Moss,  ii.  2. 

contravention  (kon-tra-ven'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
contravention  =  Sp.  eoiiiravencion  =  Pg.  contra- 
vengao  =  It.  coniravvenzione,  <  ML.  as  if  *con- 
travenUo(n-),  <  LL.  contravenire,  contravene : 
see  contravene.^  1.  The  act  of  opposing,  an- 
tagonizing, or  obstructing ;  counteraction. 

There  may  be  holy  contradictions  and  humble  contra- 
ventions. Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  57. 

2.  The  act  of  transgressing  or  violating ;  viola- 
tion :  as,  the  proceedings  of  the  allies  were  in 
contravention  of  the  treaty. 

He  was  pursued  by  a  couple  of  hundred  Englishmen, 
taken  prisoner,  and,  in  contravention  of  the  truce,  lodged 
in  the  castle  of  Carlisle. 

Int.  to  Kinmont  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  58). 
In  contravention  of  all  his  marriage  speculations. 

Motley. 

Specifically — 3.  Violation  of  a  legal  condition 
or  obligation  by  which  the  contravener  is  bound : 
especially  applied,  in  Scots  law,  to  an  act  done 
by  an  heir  of  entail  in  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  deed,  or  to  acts  of  molestation  or 
outrage  committed  by  a  person  in  violation  of 
law-burrows. 
contraversion  (kon-tra-ver'shon),  n.  [=  Pg. 
contraversao,  <  LL.  as  ii  *contrdversio(n-),  <  con- 
traversus,  turned  against,  <  L.  contra,  against,  -I- 
versus,  pp.  of  vertere,  turn :  see  verse.']  A  turn- 
ing to  the  opposite  side ;  antistrophe.  [Rare.] 
The  second  Stanza  was  call'd  the  Antistrophe,  from  the 
Contraversion  of  the  Chorus ;  the  Singers,  in  performing 
that,  turning  from  the  Left  Hand  to  the  Kight. 

Congreve,  The  Pindarique  Ode. 

COntraviolino  (kon'tra-ve-o-le'no),  n. ;  pi.  con- 
traviolini  (-ne).  [It.,  <  contra  (see  contra)  + 
violino.']     The  double-bass. 

COntrayerva  (kon-tra-y6r'va),  ji.  [NL.,  also 
contrajerva  =  F.  contrayervd  =  It.  contrajerba, 
-va,  <  Sp.  contrayerba  (=  Pg.  contraherva),  lit. 
a  counter-herb,  antidote,  <  contra,  against,  + 
yerba  (=  Pg.  herva),  <  L.  herba,  an  herb :  see 
herb.']  An  aromatic  bitterish  root  exported 
from  tropical  America,  and  used  as  a  stimulant 
and  tonic,  it  is  the  product  of  Dorstenia  Contrayerva 
and  D.  Brasiliensis,  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Urticacece.  The  name  is  said  to  be  given  in  Jamaica  to 
species  of  Aristolochia. 

COntrelf,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  counter^. 

contre^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  country. 

centre-.  [ME.  contre-,  OF.  and  F.  contre- :  see 
counter-.']  A  form  of  counter-,  either  obsolete 
(Middle  English)  or  as  modern  French  (pron. 
kon'tr,  F.  kon'tr),  in  some  words  not  natural- 
ized in  English. 

Contre-cartel6  (kon'tr-kar-te-la'),  a.  [F.] 
Same  as  counter-quarterly. 

contre-coup  (kon'tr-ko),  n.  [F. :  see  counter- 
and  coupi.]  'Sjisurg.,^  fracture  or  an  injury  re- 
sulting from  a  blow  struck  on  some  other  part, 
as  a  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull  from  a 
blow  on  the  vertex. 

contrectationt  (kon-trek-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  con^ 
trectatio(n-),  <  contrectare,  touch,  handle,  <  com- 
-I-  tractarc,  touch,  handle  :  see  treat.]  A  mutual 
touching  or  handling. 

The  greatest  danger  of  all  is  in  the  contrectation  and 
touching  of  their  hands. 

Chilmead,  tr.  of  Ferrand's  Love  and  Melancholy  (1640), 

[p.  254. 

contre-dance  (kon'tr-dans),  «.  [F.  contredanse: 
see  contra-dance   and  country-dance.]     1.   A 
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French  dance,  named  from  the  position  of  the 
dancers  (originally  only  two),  who  stand  oppo- 
site one  another,  it  is  a  polite  and  graceful  dance, 
and  not  to  be  confounded  with  country-dance,  which  is  a 
species  of  English  branle,  and  on  being  introduced  into 
France  was  also  called  contredanse  from  the  confusion  of 
sounds.    See  counti'y-dance. 

The  French  contredanse  made  its  first  appearance  in 
English  society,  under  the  nam  e  of  quadrille,  shortly  after, 
or  about  the  time  of,  the  peace  of  1815. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  463. 

2.  A  musical  composition  in  duple  or  sextuple 
rhythm,  and  divided  into  strains  of  8  measures 
each,  suitable  for  such  a  dance. 

centre-ermine  (kon'tr-er'min),  «.  Same  as 
ertnines. 

contrefac6  (kon'tr-fa-sa'),  a.  Same  as  coun- 
terfaced. 

contrefetet.  -A.  Middle  English  form  of  counter- 
feit.   Chaucer. 

contrefort  (kon'tr-fort),  n.  [F. :  see  counter- 
fort.] In  fort.,  a  brickwork  revetment  for  ram- 
parts on  the  side  of  the  terreplein,  or  for  counter- 
scarps, gorges,  and  demi-gorges,  and  for  sides 
or  ends  of  bomb-proof  magazines. 

contre-lettre  (kon-tr-let'r),  n.  [P. :  see  coun- 
ter- and  letter.]  A  deed  of  defeasance ;  a  coun- 
ter obligation.  It  commonly  implies  a  secret 
qualification  of  an  apparently  absolute  transfer. 

contrepal^  (kon-tr-pa-la'))  a.    Same  as  coun- 


contrepoint^  (kon-tr-pwan-ta'),  a.  Same  as 
counterpointe. 

contretemps  (kon'tr-tou),  n.  [P.,  =  Sp.  con- 
tratiempo  =  Pg.  contratempo  =  It.  contrattem- 
po,  <  L.  contra,  against,  +  tempus,  time:  see 
contra  and  temporal.]  An  unexpected  and  un- 
toward event;  an  embarrassing  conjuncture: 
a  "hitch." 

contre-vair  (kon-tr-var'),  a.  [P.]  Same  as 
counter-vairy. 

contrevet,  i}.    -^  obsolete  form  of  contrive^. 

con'tribual  (kon-trib'u-al),  a.  [<  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, -I-  trihus {tribur-)','tn}De,  +  -al.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  same  tribe. 

contributable  (kon-trib'ii-ta-bl),  a.  [<  contrib- 
ute +  -able.  Of.  P.  contribuable.]  Capable  of 
being  contributed. 

contributaryt  (kon-trlb'u-ta-ri),  a.  [=  P.  coti- 
tributaire,  n.  and  a. ;  as  contribute  +  -ary^. 
Of.  tributary.]    Contributory;  tributary. 

It  was  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  place  where  the 
river  received  a  contributary  stream.     D'Anville  (trans.). 

contribute  (kon-trib'iit),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
tributed, Tp^T." contributing.  [<  L.  contributus, 
pp.  of  contribuere  (>  It.  contribuire  =  Sp.  Pg. 
contribuir  =  P.  contribuer),  throw  together, 
unite,  contribute,  <  com-,  together,  +  tribuere, 
grant,  assign,  impart:  see  tribute.]  I.  trans. 
To  give  or  grant  in  common  with  others ;  give 
to  a  common  stock  or  for  a  common  purpose ; 
furnish  as  a  share  or  constituent  part  of  any- 
thing :  as,  to  contribute  money  to  a  charity ;  to 
contribute  articles  to  a  magazine. 

England  contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the 
allies.  Addison,  State  of  the  War. 

It  is  for  each  nation  to  consider  how  far  its  institutions 
have  reached  a  state  in  which  they  can  contribute  their 
maximum  to  the  store  of  human  happiness  and  excel- 
lence. Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  176. 

The  union  of  the  political  and  military  departments  in 
Greece  contHMUed  not  a  little  to  the  splendour  of  its  early 
history.  Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 

II.  intrans.  To  give  or  do  a  part ;  lend  a  por- 
tion of  power,  aid,  or  influence ;  have  a  snare 
in  any  act  or  effect. 

There  is  not  a  single  beauty  in  the  piece  to  which  the 
invention  must  not  contribute.  Pope,  Pref.  to  Iliad. 

Both  the  poets  you  mention  have  equally  contributed  to 
introduce  a  false  taste  into  their  respective  countries. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  viii. 

contribution  (kon-tri-b-ii'shon),  n.  [=  D.  Icon- 
tributie  =  G.  contribution  ='ban.  Sw.  kontribu- 
tion,  <  P.  contribution  =  Sp.  contribucion  =  Pg. 
contribuigao  =  It.  contribuzione,  <  LL.  contribu- 
tio{n-),  <  L.  contribuere,  pp.  contributus,  contrib- 
ute: see  contribute.]  1.  The  act  of  giving  to  a 
common  stock,  or  in  common  with  others  ;  the 
act  of  promoting  or  affording  aid  to  a  common 
end ;  the  payment  by  each  of  his  share  of  some 
common  expense,  or  the  doing  by  each  of  his 
part  of  a  common  labor. 

So  nigh  lost  in  his  esteem  was  the  birthright  of  our  Lib- 
erties, that  to  give  them  back  againe  upon  demand  stood 
at  the  mercy  of  his  Contribution.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  v. 

A  cheerful  contribution  to  those  .  .  .  that  need  our 
charity.  Abp.  Sharp,  Works,  I.  iii. 

2.  That  which  is  given  to  a  common  stock  or 
done  to  promote  a  common  end,  either  by  an 
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individual  or  by  many ;  something  furnished  as 
a  joint  share  or  constituent  part. 

Of  Aristotle's  actual  coniribution.s  to  the  physical  aci. 
ences  I  have  spoken  in  the  history  of  those  sciences. 

Whewell,  Philos.  of  Discovery. 
The  inner  arcades  and  the  west  doorway  [of  a  little 
duomo]  are  worthy  of  real  study,  as  contributions  to  the 
stock  of  what  is  at  any  rate  singular  in  architecture. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  207. 
Specifically — 3.  A  writing  furnished  as  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  a  periodical  or  other  joint  literary 
work. — 4.  Milit.,  an  imposition  paid  by  a  fron- 
tier coimtry  to  secure  itself  from  being  plunder- 
ed by  the  enemy's  army ;  an  imposition  upon  a 
country  in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  which  is 
levied  under  various  pretenses  and  for  various 
purposes,  usually  for  the  support  of  the  army. 

The  people  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 

Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection ; 

For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3. 
5.  In  law,  a  payment  made  by  each  of  several, 
having  a  common  interest,  of  his  share  in  a 
loss  suffered,  or  in  an  amount  paid,  by  one  of 
the  number  for  the  common  good :  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  payment  levied  on  each  of  the  several 
owners  of  a  vessel  for  equalizing  the  loss  aris- 
ing from  sacrifices  made  for  the  common  safety 
in  sea  voyages,  where  the  ship  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost  or  captured — Action  or  suit  for  contri- 
bution, in  law,  a  suit  at  law  or  in  equity  brought  by  one 
of  several  parties,  who  has  discharged  a  liability  common 
to  all,  to  compel  the  others  to  contribute  thereto  propor- 
tionally. 
contributional  (kon-tri-bii'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
tribution +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  making  a  con- 
tribution. 

contributive  (kon-trib'u-tiv),  a.  [=  P.  contribu- 
tif  =  Pg.  It.  contributivo  ;  as  contribute  +  4ve.] 
Tending  to  contribute ;  contributing ;  having 
the  power  or  quality  of  giving  a  portion  of  aid 
or  influence ;  furnishing  a  joint  part  or  share. 

We  challenge  to  ourselves  something  as  contributive  to 
handsomeness.  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  99. 

contributor  (kon-trib'u-tor),  n.  [=  P.  con- 
tributeur  =  It.  "contributbrej\  L.  as  if  "contri- 
butor, <  contribuere,  pp.  contributiis,  contrib- 
ute: see  contribute.]  1.  One  who  contributes; 
one  who  gives  or  pays  money  or  anything 
else  of  value  to  a  common  stock  or  fund ;  one 
who  aids  in  effecting  a  common  purpose ;  spe- 
cifically, one  who  furnishes  literary  material 
to  a  journal  or  magazine,  or  other  joint  lit- 
erary work. — 2t.  One  who  pays  tribute;  a  trib- 
utary. 

Himselfe  as  rich  in  all  his  Equipage  as  any  Prince  in 
Christendome,  and  yet  a  Contributor  to  the  Turke. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  45, 

contributory  (kpn-trib'u-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  con- 
tribute -1-  -ory.  Cf.  contribiitary.]  I,  a.  1.  Con- 
tributing to  the  same  stock  or  purpose ;  promot- 
ing the  same  end ;  bringing  assistance  to  some 
joint  enterprise,  or  increase  to  some  common 
stock. 

The  collecting  of  a  most  perfect  and  general  library, 
wherein  whatsoever  the  wit  of  man  hath  heretofore  com. 
mitted  to  books  of  worth  may  be  made  contributory  to 
your  wisdom.  Bacon,  in  Spedding,  I.  335. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  no  one  was  contnbutory  to  a  sub- 
sidy  who  did  not  possess  a  vote.  Hallam. 

It  should  not  be  a  ground  of  offence  to  any  school  of 
thinkers,  that  Darwinism,  whilst  leaving  them  free  scope, 
cannot  be  made  actually  contributory  to  the  support  of 
their  particular  tenets. 

E.  S.  Lanlcester,  Degeneration,  p.  69. 

2t.  Paying  contribution ;  tributary ;  subject. 
Tarn-.  Where  are  your  stout  contributory  Kings? 
Tech.  We  have  their  crowns  —  their  bodies  strew  the  field. 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  I.,  iii.  3. 
Contributory  negrligence,  negligence  on  the  part  of  a 
person  injured,  which  directly  conduced  to,  or  formed  part 
of,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  injury. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  contributes. 

Every  one  of  them  to  be  contributories,  according  to  their 
goods  and  lands,  towards  the  building  of  the  fortresses. 

Strype,  Memorials. 

The  principal  additional  contributories  had  been  the 
articles  of  general  consumption,  tea,  malt,  and  spirits. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IL  364. 

2.  In  recent  Eng.  law,  one  who,  by  reason  of 
being  or  having  been  a  shareholder  in  a  joint- 
stock  company,  is  bound,  on  the  winding  up  of 
the  company,  to  contribute  toward  the  payment 
of  its  debts. 

contristt  (kon-trlsf),  V.  t.  [<  P.  contrister  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  contristar  =  It.  eontristare,  <  li.eon- 
tristare,  make  sad,  <  com-,  together,  +  trisUB, 
sad:  see  trist.]    To  make  sorrowful ;  sadden. 

In  the  condition  I  am  in  at  present,  'twould  be  as  much 

as  my  life  was  worth  to  deject  and  centrist  myself  witti  so 

sad  and  melancholy  an  account.  ,  ^   , 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shaudy,  iii..  Authors  Fret 


contristate 

contristatet  (kon-tris'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  contris- 
tatus,  pp.  of  contristare,  make  sad :  see  contrist.'] 
To  make  sorrowful ;  grieve  ;  contrist. 

Let  me  never  more  contristate  thy  Holy  Spirit. 

Spiritual  Conquest,  i.  64. 

contristationt  (kon-tris-ta'shon),  n.  [=  p.  con- 
tristation  =  It.  contristazione,  <  LL.  contrista^ 
tio{n-),  <  L,  contristare,  pp.  contristattis,  make 
sad:  see  eontrist.'\  The  act  of  making  sad,  or 
the  state  of  being  sad. 

In  spacious  knowledge  there  is  much  coniristation. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  7. 
Pangs  of  fear  and  contristation. 

J.  Jiobinson,  Eudoxa,  p.  41. 

contrite  (kon'tnt),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  contrit  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  contrito,  <  LL.  contriius,  penitent, 
L.  bruised,  rubbed,  worn  out,  pp.  of  conterere, 
bruise,  rub,  wear  out,  <  com-,  together,  +  terere, 
pp.  tritits,  rub:  see  trite.']  I.  a.  If.  Bruised; 
worn. 

Their  strengths  are  no  rareater  than  a  contrite  reed  or  a 
strained  arm.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  911. 

Henee — 2.  Broken  in  spirit  by  a  sense  of  guilt ; 
oonsoienoe-stricken;  humbled;  penitent:  as,  a 
contrite  sinner. 

A  brolien  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  de- 
spise, Ps.  li.  17. 
I  Eiohard's  body  have  interred  new; 
And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contHte  tears 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 
=Syn.  2.  Repentant,  sorrowful.    For  comparison,  see  re- 


II,  n.  A  contrite  person;  a  penitent.   Hooker. 
contritet  (kon-trif),  v.  t.     [After  contrite,  a.,  < 
L.  cor^rilMS,  pp.  of  conterere,  bruise :  see  con- 
trite, a.]    To  make  humble  or  penitent. 

I  awolie  in  the  night,  and  my  meditations,  as  I  lay, 
were  on  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  in  a  sense 
whereof  my  heart  was  contrited. 

John  WooVman,  Journal  (1757),  p.  98. 

contritely  (kon'trit-li),  adv.  In  a  contrite  man- 
ner; with  humble  sorrow;  with  penitence. 

Contritely  now  she  brought  the  case  for  cure. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1, 117. 

contriteness  (kon'tiit-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing contrite ;  contrition. 

contrition  (kon-trish'on),  m.  [<  ME.  contricion, 
-cioun,  <  OF.  "contriciun,  F.  contrition  =  Pr.  eon- 
tritio,  contrixio  =  Sp.  contricion  =  Pg.  contrigao 
=  It.  contrizione,  <  LL.  eontri1Ao{n-),  grief,  con- 
trition (not  found  in  L.  in  lit.  sense  of  bruising 
or  grinding  together),  <  L.  conterere,  pp.  con- 
<nte,  bruise,  rub,  wear  out:  see  contrite.  Cf. 
attrition.]  If.  The  act  of  grinding  or  rubbing 
to  powder ;  attrition. 

Beduceable  into  powder  by  contrition. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

Serpents  .  .  .  are  curious  to  preserve  tlieir  heads  from 
c(ynirition  or  a  bruise. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  885. 

2.  Brokenness  of  spirit  for  having  given  of- 
fense ;  deep  sorrow  for  sin  or  guilt ;  pious  com- 
punction ;  sincere  penitence. 

Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savour,  from  thy  seed 
Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  27. 

Contrition  is  an  holy  grief,  excited  by  a  lively  sense,  not 

only  of  the  punishment  due  to  our  guilt  (that  the  schools 

call  attrition),  but  likewise  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  God, 

against  which  we  have  offended. 

Bp.  Atterhury,  Sermons,  I.  a. 

=Syn.  2.  Penitence,  CompuTiction,  etc.     See  repentance. 

contriturate  (kon-trit'u-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  contriturate'd,  ppr.  eontriturating.  [<  con- 
+  triturate.  Cf.  contrite,  v.]  To  pulverize  to- 
gether; triturate. 

contrivable  (kon-tri'va-bl),  a.  [<  contrive^  + 
-able.]  That  may  be  contrived ;  capable  of  be- 
ing planned,  invented,  or  devised. 

Perpetual  motion  may  seem  easily  contrivable. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Djedalus,  xv. 

contrivalt  (kon-tri'val),  n.  [<  contrive^  +  -al.] 
Contrivance. 

Albeit  some  might  have  more  benefit  by  so  large  a  vol- 
ume, yet  more  may  have  some  benefit  by  this  compendi- 
ous contrivatt.     Cleaver,  Proverbs,  Epistles,  etc.  (Ord  MS. ). 

contrivance  (kon-tri'vans),  ».  [<  contrive'^  + 
-ance.]  1.  The  act  of  contriving,  inventing, 
devising,  or  planning  the  disposition  or  com- 
bination of  things  or  acts,  for  a  particular  pur- 


I  look  upon  the  Disposition  and  Contrivance  of  the  Fa- 
ble to  be  the  Principal  Beauty  of  the  Ninth  Book. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  361. 

The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting  demonstrates,  by 
its  construction,  contrivance  and  design.  Contrivance  must 
have  had  a  contriver.  Paley,  Nat  Theol.,  ii. 
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Plotting  covetousness  and  deliberate  contrivance  in  or- 
der to  compass  a  selfish  end  are  nowhere  abundant  but  in 
the  world  of  the  dramatist. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  3. 
2.  The  thing  contrived,  planned,  or  invented ; 
a  device,  especially  a  mechanical  one ;  an  arti- 
fice ;  a  scheme ;  a  stratagem. 

Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  pro- 
vide for  human  wants.  Burke. 

For  every  difSculty  he  [Warren  Hastings]  had  a  contri- 
vance ready ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  some  of  his  contrivances,  it  is  certain  that 
they  seldom  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed.  Maeaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Party  nicknames.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  simply  a 
contrivance  for  exciting  odrura  or  contempt. 

H.  N.  Oxenhdm,  Short  Studies,  p.  4. 
=Syn.  2.  Han,  invention,  design;  machination,  strata- 
gem ;  pevice.  Shift,  etc.  See  expedient,  n. 
contrive^  (kon-triv'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  contrived, 
ppr.  contriving.  [<  ME.  contriven,  contreven,  con- 
troeven,  controven,  find  out,  contrive,  <  OF.  con- 
trover,  F.  controuver  (=  It.  contrmiare),  <  con-  + 
trover  (=  It.  trovare),  find :  see  trover,  trove,  trou- 
badour. Of.  retrieve,  formerly  retrive,  retreve, 
also  ult.  <  OF.  trover.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  invent; 
devise ;  plan. 

I  went  to  St.  Clement's,  that  pretty  built  and  contriv'd 
church.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  28, 1684. 

Our  poet  has  always  some  beautiful  design,  which  he 
first  establishes,  and  then  contrives  the  means  which  will 
naturally  conduct  him  to  his  end.  Dryden. 

Parasites,  external  and  internal,  torture  helpless  hosts 
by  means  of  carefully  contHved  implements  for  securing 
their  hold  and  aiding  their  progress. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  241. 
2.  To  manage,  by  a  device,  stratagem,  plan,  or 
scheme :  with  an  infinitive  as  object :  as,  he  con- 
trived to  gain  his  point. 

Slieridan,  when  he  concluded,  contrived,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  stage  effect  which  his  father  might  have  envied, 
to  sink  back,  as  if  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of  Burke. 

Maeaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

The  old  town  clerks  did  not  spell  very  correctly,  but 
they  contrived  to  make  pretty  intelligible  the  will  of  a  free 
and  just  community.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  86. 

=Syn.  1.  To  design,  project,  plot,  concoct,  hatch,  form, 
frame,  brew. 

II,  intrans.  To  form  schemes  or  designs; 
plan;  scheme. 

If  thou  read  this,  0  Caesar,  thou  mayst  live ; 
If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive, 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  3. 

contrive^t  (kon-tiiv'),  v.  t.  [Irreg.  made  from 
L.  conterere,  pp.  contritus,  wear  away :  see  con- 
trite, a.  The  L.  perf.  is  contrivi;  but  the  E. 
form  is  prob.  due  to  confusion  with  contrive^.] 
To  wear  away ;  spend. 

That  sage  Pylian  syre,  which  did  survive 
Tliree  ages,  such  as  mortall  men  contrive. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  48. 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon. 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

contrivementt  (kon-triv'ment),  n.  [<  contrive^ 
+  -ment.]  Contrivance;  invention;  plan;  de- 
vice; scheme. 

Koyall  buildings,  which  though  perhaps  they  come  short 
of  tlie  Italian  for  contrivement,  yet  not  in  costly  cm-ious- 
nesse.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  26. 

To  my  contrivement  leave  the  welcome  care 
Of  making  sure  that  he,  and  none  but  he. 
To  Potipher's  estate  do  prove  the  heir. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  189. 

The  admirable  contrivement  and  artifice  of  this  great 
f  abrick  of  the  universe. 

GlanvUle,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  176. 

contrivent.  An  arbitrary  variant  of  contrived, 
past  participle  of  contrive^. 

Reverend  Edicts  vpon  Mount  Sina  given, 
How-much-f ould  sense  is  in  few  words  contriven ! 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Lawe. 

contriver  (kon-tii'vto),  n.    An  inventor;  one 
who  plans  or  devises ;  a  schemer. 
I,  the  mistress  of  your  cliarms. 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

control  (kon-trol'),  «.  [<  ME.  conterrolle  =  D. 
TcontroU  =  (J.  controlle  =  Dan.  Tcontrol  =  Sw. 
Tcontroll,  <  OF.  contrerole,  P.  contrdle,  <  ML. 
contrarotulum,  a  counter-roll  or  -register  used  to 
verify  accounts,  <  L."  contra,  against,  opposite, 
counter,  +  ML.  rotulus,  L.  rotula,  a  roll:  see 
counter-roll,  counter-,  and  roll.  The  later  senses 
(2  and  3)  depend  partly  on  the  verb.]  If.  A 
book-register  or  account  kept  to  correct  or 
cheek  another  account  or  register;  a  counter- 
register.  Johnson.—  ^.  Check;  restraint:  as,  to 
speak  or  act  without  control;  to  keep  the  pas- 
sions under  control. 

If  the  sinner  ...  lay  no  restraint  upon  his  lusts,  no 
control  upon  his  appetites,  he  is  certainly  too  strong  for 
the  means  of  grace.  South,  Sermons. 


controller 

If  angels  were  to  govern  men,  neither  external  nor  in- 
ternal controls  on  government  would  be  necessary. 

Madison,  The  Federalist,  No,  51. 

3.  The  act  or  power  of  keeping  under  cheek 
or  in  order;  power  of  direction  or  guidance; 
authority;  regulation;  government;  command. 

Keep  it  ours,  0  God,  from  brute  control ; 
0  Statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye,  the  soul 
Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington,  vi-i. 
A  dominant  class  arising  does  not  simply  become  unlike 
the  rest,  but  assumes  control  over  the  rest, 

H.  Spencer,  Prin,  of  Sociol.,  §  216. 

Board  of  control,  a  board  of  six  members  established  in 
1784  by  Pitt  for  the  government  of  British  India.  The 
president  of  the  board  was  a  chief  minister  of  the  crown 
and  a  member  of  the  ministry.  This  board  was  abolished 
in  1858,  when  the  government  of  India  was  transferred  to 
the  crown.  =  Syn.  3.  Influence,  Ascendancy,  etc,  (see  au- 
thority), direction,  charge,  regulation. 
control  (kpn-trol'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  controlled, 
ppr.  controlling.  [=  I),  kontroleren  =  Gr.  con- 
trolUren  =  Dan.  kontrollere  =  8w.  Icontrollera,  < 
P.  contrdUr,  register,  control,  <  contrdle,  n. :  see 
control,  n.]  1.  To  cheek  or  ascertain  the  ac- 
curacy of,  as  by  a  counter-register  or  double 
account,  or  by  experiment. —  2t.  To  prove  by 
coTinter-statements ;  confute ;  convict. 

The  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee. 

Shak,  Tempest,  i.  2, 

This  account  was  controlled  to  be  false.  Fuller. 

3.  To  exercise  control  over;  hold  in  restraint 
or  check;  subject  to  authority;  direct;  regu- 
late; govern;  dominate. 

Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age^ 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world  1 

Shak.,  Tit,  And,,  i  2. 

High  degrees  of  moral  sentiment  control  the  unfavor- 
able influences  of  climate.  Emerson,  Civilization. 

The  controlling  influence  of  public  sentiment  in  groups 
which  have  little  or  no  organization  is  best  shown  in  the 
force  with  which  it  acts  on  those  who  are  bound  to  avenge 
murders.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  466. 

4.  To  have  superior  force  or  authority  over ; 
overpower.     [Bare.] 

A  recital  cannot  control  the  plain  words  in  the  granting 
part  of  a  deed,  Johnson's  Beports. 

ControlUng  experiment,  in  chem.,  a  corroborating  or 
confirmatory  experiment. 

For  a  controlling  experiment,  the  gas  may  be  passed  for 
a  short  time  through  the  alcoholic  ammonia  alone, 

W.  R.  Bowditch,  Coal  Gas,  p,  149, 
To  control  the  point,  in  fencing,  to  bear  or  beat  the 
point  down ;  hence,  to  have  the  advantage  over. 

Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you  whoreson  foist,  you  ! 
You'll  control  the  point,  you  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  5. 

=Syn,  3.  Bule,  Regulate,  etc.  (see  govern),  curb,  restrain, 
direct. 

control-experiment  (kpu-trdrek8-per'''i-ment), 
n.  An  experiment  macle  to  establish  the  con- 
ditions under  which  another  experiment  is 
made. 

controllable  (kon-tro'la-bl),  a.  [<  control  + 
-aile.]  Capable  of  being  controlled,  checked, 
or  restrained;  subject  to  regulation  or  com- 
mand. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind,  and  there- 
fore, in  its  present  workings,  not  controllable  by  reason. 

South. 

controller  (kon-tro'lfer),  n.  [Often  written, 
in  the  second  sense,  comptroller,  in  accordance 
with  a  false  etymology  from  compt^,  an  old 
spelling  of  count^ ;  <  ME.  conterroller,  countrol- 
lour  (only  in  sense  1),  <  AP.  eountrerouler,  OF. 
contreroieur,  F.  contrdleur  (>  D.  kontroleur  = 
G.  eontrolleur  =  Dan.  Sw.  kontrollor),  <  ML. 
eontrarotnlator,  lit.  the  keeper  of  a  counter-roll 
or  check-list,  <  contrarotulum,  a  counter-roll: 
see  control,  n.  In  the  third  sense  now  practi- 
cally <  control,  v.,  3,  +  -eri.]  1+.  One  who  has 
charge  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money. 

Ther-fore  tho  countrollour  .  .  . 
Wrytes  vp  tho  somme  as  euery  day, 
And  helpes  to  count. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  817, 

Specifically  —  2.  An  officer  who  has  certain 
duties  to  perform  in  examining  the  accounts 
and  managing  the  financial  affairs  of  a  public 
or  private  corporation,  or  of  a  city,  state,  or 
government.  Two  controllers  are  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  —  the  controller  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  controller  of  the  currency ;  the  latter  ad- 
ministers the  laws  relating  to  the  national  banks.  There 
is  also  an  assistant  controller  of  the  Treasury,  Some  States 
and  cities  also  have  ofiicers  styled  controllers,  with  similar 
duties.  [In  this  sense  often  spelled  comptroller,  a  false 
form  (see  etymology),] 

Should  we  have  ministers  of  the  church  to  be  comptrol- 
lers of  the  myntes  ?  Latimer,  Ploughers  (Arb,), 

My  excellent  friend  Sir  Byam  Martin,  Comptroller  of 
the  JSfavy,  Sir  J.  Boss,  N.  W.  Pass,,  II,  8, 


controller 

3.  One  who  controls  or  restrains;  one  who  has 
the  power  or  authority  to  govern  or  control ; 
one  who  governs  or  regulates. 

The  great  controller  of  our  fate 
Deign'd  to  be  man,  and  lived  in  low  estate. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  460. 

Clerk  controller  of  the  king's  household.  See  clerk. 
—  Controller  of  the  household,  in  England,  an  oflicer 
at  court,  ranking  next  after  the  treasurer  of  the  household, 
who  investigates  the  accounts  and  maintains  discipline 
among  the  servants  of  the  royal  household.  His  duties, 
like  those  of  the  treasurer  and  lord  steward,  are  now  com- 
monly performed  by  the  master  of  the  household.  He  is 
usuaUy  a  peer,  or  the  son  of  a  peer,  and  a  privy  council- 
or, and  beai-s  a  white  staff  as  his  badge  of  authority. 

The  sewer  will  not  take  no  men  no  dishes  till  they  be 
commanded  by  the  controller. 

Paston  Letters  (ed.  1841),  1. 144. 

On  the  18th  of  February  Gloucester  arrived  with  about 
eighty  horsemen,  and  was  met  a  mile  out  of  town  by  the 
.  .  .  treasurer  and  .  .  .  the  controller  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, who  bade  him  retire  at  once  to  his  lodgings. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  343. 

controller-general  (kgn-tro'ler-jen'e-ral),  n. 
An  officer  charged  with  the  immediate  control 
or  direction  of  some  'branch  of  administration. 
It  has  been  the  title  of  many  officers  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, chiefly  connected  with  the  revenues.  The  con- 
troller-general of  the  finances  was  originally  subordinate 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  finances,  but  from  1661  to 
1791  was  himself  the  head  of  the  treasury.  The  title  was 
given  to  the  two  officers  appointed  by  the  French  and 
English  governments,  under  the  arrangement  of  1879,  for 
the  joint  supervision  of  the  finances  of  Egypt. 

COn'trollership  (kon-tr6'16r-ship),  n.  [<  con- 
troller, +  -ship.]  The  office  of  a  controller. 
Also  written  comptrollership. 

controlling-nozle  (kgn-tro'ling-noz'''l),  n.  A 
device  for  regulating  the  size  of  a  stream  issu- 
ing from  a  nozle.  it  consists  of  a  rotating  sleeve  which 
thi'usts  forward  or  retracts  a  cone-valve,  so  as  to  close 
the  opening  altogether  or  in  part,  or  to  leave  it  unob- 
structed, as  may  be  desii'ed. 

COntrolment  (kon-trol'ment),  n.  [<  control  + 
-ment.'\  1.  The  power  or  act  of  controlling; 
the  state  of  being  restrained ;  control ;  restraint. 

Except  for  the  publique  behoofe,  euery  man  to  be  free 
and  out  of  cotitrolment.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  426. 

They  made  war  and  peace  with  one  another,  without 
COntrolment.  Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

2t.  Opposition ;  resistance  ;  refutation. 

"Was  it  reason  that  we  should  suffer  the  same  to  pass 
without  COntrolment  ?  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  §  7. 

COntrovet,  COntrO'Vert.  Middle  English  forms 
of  contrive^,  contriver. 

It  is  sinne  to  controve 
Thyng  that  is  for  to  reprove. 

Horn,  of  the  Rose,  1.  7545. 

COntrO'yersalt  (kon-tro-ver'sal),  a.  [<  L.  C(m- 
troversus,  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  (see 
controverse,  v.),  +  -a?.]  1.  Turning  dififerent 
ways. 

The  Temple  of  Janus  with  his  two  controversal  faces 
might  now  not  nnsignificantly  be  set  open. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  51. 
2.  Controversial. 

I  may  perhaps  have  taken  some  pains  in  studying  con- 
traversed  divinity.      Boyle,  Love  of  God,  p.  122  (Ord  MS.). 

COntroversaryt  (kon-tro-v6r'sa-ri),  a.     [<  con- 
troverse +  -ary^.']    Pertaining' to  controversy; 
controversial ;  disputatious. 
Controversary  points.  Bp.  Hall,  "Works,  11.  370. 

COntroverset  (kon-tr6-v6rs'),  V.  t.  [=  p.  con- 
troverser,  <  L.  controversari,  dispute,  <  contro- 
rersus,  turned  in  an  opposite  direction,  disputed, 
controverted,  <  contro-,  another  form  (neut.  ab- 
lative) of  contra,  opposite,  +  versus,  pp.  of  ver- 
tere,  turn:  see  oerse.J     To  controvert;  dispute. 

In  litigious  and  contro yersecf  causes  .  .  .  the  will  of  God 
is  to  have  them  [men]  to  do  whatsoever  the  sentence  of 
judicial  and  final  decision  shall  determine. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  vi. 

contro'verset  (kon'tro-v6rs),  n.  [<  p.  contro- 
verse, <  L.  controversa,  pi.,  disputed  points,  orig. 
neut.  pi.  of  aontroverstis,  turned  against :  see 
controverse,  v.,  and  cf.  controversy. ~\  Contro- 
versy. 

So  fitly  now  here  commeth  next  in  place, 
After  the  proofe  of  prowesse  ended  well. 
The  controverse  of  beauties  soveraine  grace. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  2. 

controversert,  controversort  (kon-tro-ver's6r, 
-sor),  n.    One  who  controverts ;  a  disputant. 

In  which  place,  bo ulted  before  to  the  bran  by  many  con- 
troversers,  mine  adversary  hath  leai-ned  ...  to  triumph 
above  measure. 

Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Harried  Clergy,  p.  29. 

controversial  (kon-tro-v6r'shal),  a.  [<  L.  con^ 
troversia,  controversy  (see  controversy),  +  -al.2 
Of  or  pertaining  to  controversy ;  characterized 
by  or  connected  "with  disputation ;  disputatious : 
as,  a  controversial  discourse. 
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No  controversial  weapon,  from  the  gravest  reasoning  to 
the  coarsest  ribaldry,  was  left  unemployed. 

Macaulay,  "Warren  Hastings. 

controversialist  (kon-tro-v6r'shal-ist),  n.  [< 
controversial  +  -ist."]  One  who  carries  on  a 
controversy ;  a  disputant. 

What  shall  we  say  to  a  controversialist  who  attributes 
to  the  subject  of  his  attack  opinions  which  are  notoriously 
not  his  ?  Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  494. 

controversially  (kon-tro-ver'shal-i),  adv.  In  a 
controversial  manner. 

controversion-f  (kon-tro-ver'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
controversio{nr-),  <  L.  controversus,  disputed :  see 
controverse,  «.]  "The  act  of  controverting. 
Sooker. 

controversioust,  a.  [<  controversy  (L.  contro- 
versia)  +  -ous.l    Pull  of  controversy.    Bailey. 

controversort, «.     See  controverser. 

con'troversy  (kon'tro-ver-si),  n. ;  pi.  controver- 
sies (-siz).  [=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  controversia,  <  L. 
controversial  debate,  contention,  controversy, 

<  controversus,  turned  in  an  opposite  direction: 
see  controverse,  v.']  1.  Disputation;  debate; 
agitation  of  contrary  opinions ;  a  formal  or  pro- 
longed debate ;  dispute. 

"Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness. 

1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
In  learning,  where  there  is  much  controversy  there  is 
many  times  little  inquiry. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  239. 

But  this  business  of  Death  is  a  plaine  case,  and  admitts 

no  controversie.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

Two  of  his  [Pythias's]  phrases,  by  their  obscure  and 

archaic  diction,  have  given  rise  to  repeated  controversies. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  71. 

Specifically — 3.  A  suit  in  law;  the  contention 
in  a  civil  action ;  a  case  in  which  opposing  par- 
ties contend  for  their  respective  claims  before 
a  tribunal. 

And  by  their  word  shall  every  controversy  and  every 
stroke  be  tried.  Deut.  xxi.  5. 

3.  A  matter  in  dispute ;  a  question  to  settle. 
The  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the  nations. 

Jer.  XXV.  31. 
4+.  Antagonism;  resistance.     [Bare.] 

The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 

With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  co^itroversy. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 
Adoptian  controversy.  See  adoptionism. — Bangorlan 
controversy.  See  Banijorian.—'FVioq.ue  controversy, 
in  eccles.  hist.,  the  controversy  whether  the  Nicene  Creed 
should  declare  merely  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from 
the  Father  (John  xv.  26),  or  should  add  "and  from  the 
Son  "  (Latin  Jilioque).  The  Western  Church  adopted  and 
retains  the  latter,  the  Greek  Church  the  former. — Ma- 
jorlstlc  controversy.  See  ilfajoristto.— Quinc[uartlou- 
lar  controversy.  See  the  Five  Articles  and  the  Five 
Points^  under  article.  =  Syn.  1.  Controversy,  Dispute,  con- 
test, disputation,  altercation,  wrangle,  strife,  quarrel.  A 
dispute  is  commonly  oral ;  hence  it  is  generally  of  short 
continuance,  and  tends  to  lose  the  character  of  a  dignified 
debate  in  heated  assertions,  if  not  in  bickering,  so  that 
the  word  is  now  used  more  frequently  in  this  latter  sense. 
(See  argue.)  A  controversy  may  be  oral,  but,  as  compared 
with  a  dispute,  is  generally  in  writing,  and  may  therefore 
continue  for  a  long  period,  with  many  participants,  but 
not  always  with  coolness  or  dignity:  as,  the  celebrated 
Boyle  and  Bentley  controversy. 

The  controversies  about  the  Immaculate  Conception  are 
older  than  the  Reformation,  but  have  only  just  been  de- 
cided. Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  91. 
In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  there  is  of  passion,  so  much 
there  is  of  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

controvert  (kon-tro-vert'),  V.  t.  [=  Sp.  con- 
trovertir  =  Pg.  coniroverter  =  It.  controvertere, 

<  L.  as  if  *  controvertere  (assumed  from  contro- 
versies:  see  controverse,  v.),  <  contro-,  against, 
+  wrtere,  turn.]  To  dispute;  oppose  by  argu- 
ment ;  contend  against  in  discussion ;  deny  and 
attempt  to  disprove  or  confute :  as,  to  contro- 
vert opinions  or  principles ;  to  controvert  the 
justness  of  a  conclusion. 

It  is  an  insolent  part  of  reason,  to  controvert  the  works 
of  God.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  64. 

It  is  more  our  business  to  exhibit  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  than  to  controvert  them,      Goldsntith,  Criticisms. 

His  conclusions,  though  controverted  when  they  wereih-st 
presented,  are  now  substantially  adopted  by  scholars. 

Sumner,  John  Pickering. 

COntroverter  (kon-tro-ver't6r),  n.  One  who 
controverts ;  a  controversial  writer. 

Some  controverters  in  divinity  are  like  swaggerers  in  the 
taverne,  that  catch  that  which  stands  next  them ;  the  can- 
dlesticke,  or  pots ;  turne  everything  into  a  weapon. 

B.  Jonson,  Biscoveries. 

controvertible  (kon-tro-v6r'ti-bl),  a.  [=  Sp. 
controvertible  =  It.  controverfiWle ;  as  controvert 
+  -ible.']  Capable  of  being  disputed;  disput- 
able ;  not  too  e"vident  to  exclude  difference  of 
opinion :  as,  a  controvertible  point  of  law. 

We  find  the  matter  controvertible,  and  with  much  more 
reason  denied  then  is  as  yet  affirmed. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 


contumelious 

controvertibly  (kon-tro-v6r'ti-bli),  aSm.  In  a 
controvertible  maimer. 

controvertist  (kon-tro-v6r'tist),  n.  [<  cmtiro- 
vert  +  -ist.  Cf .  P.  contraversiste  =  Sp.  Pg.  It, 
controversista.']  One  who  controverts;  a  dis- 
putant ;  a  man  versed  or  engaged  in  contro- 
versy or  disputation. 

This  mighty  man  of  demonstration,  this  prince  of  con. 
trovertists.  TUlotsm. 

contrusion  (kon-trS'zhon),  n.  [<  L.  eontrims, 
pp.  of  contrudere,  press  together,  <  com-,  toge- 
ther, -t-  trudere,  press.  Cf .  extrude,  intrude,  ob- 
trude, protrude.^  A  crowding  together.  [Rare.] 

Pressure  or  contrusion  of  the  particles  of  the  water. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  617. 

cont-splice  (kont'splis),  n.  [Cf.  cont-line.]  A 
splice  made  by  cutting  a  rope  in  two,  laying 
the  end  of  one  part  on  the  standing  part  of  the 
other,  and  pushing  the  ends  through  between 
the  strands  in  the  same  manner  as  for  an  eye- 
splice.  This  forms  a  collar  or  an  eye  in  the  bight  of  the 
rope.  It  is  used  for  pennants,  jib-guys,  upper  shrouds, 
etc.    Also  called  cut  splice  and  bight-spli.ce. 

contubernalt^  contubernialt  (kon-tu'ber-nal, 
kon-tu-ber'ni-al),  a.  [ME.  contubernial ;  <  L. 
contuiernalis,  i.  contubernium,  companionship  in 
a  tent,  <  com-,  together,  +  taberna,  a  tent :  see 
tavern.2  Dwelling  in  the  same  tent ;  living  as 
comrades ;  hence,  intimate  ;  familiar. 

And  therefore  seith  Seneca  .  .  .  humble  folk  ben  Cristes 
freendes ;  they  been  contubernyal  with  the  Lord. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

contumacious  (kon-tu-ma'shus),  a.  ["With  suf- 
fix -ous  (as  in  audacious,  vvoaeious;  etc.),  =  F, 
contumax  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  contuman  =  It.  contu- 
mace,  <  L.  contumax  (contumac-),  stubborn,  in- 
solent (found  unc'hanged,  contumax,  in  ME.); 
origin  uncertain ;  perhaps  connected  -with  con- 
temnere,  despise :  see  contemn  and  contumely.] 
1.  Headstrong;  insolent;  hence,  resisting  le- 
gitimate authority,  whether  ci"vil,  ecclesiastical, 
military,  or  parental;  stubbornly  disobedient 
or  rebellious :  as,  a  contumacious  child. 

Most  obstinate  contumacious  sinner. 

Hammond,  Fundamentals, 

Richard  fell  before  the  castle  of  a  contumacious  vassal. 
MUman,  Latin  Christianity,  ix.  5. 

If  he  were  contumacious,  he  might  be  excommunicated, 
or,  in  other  words,  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights  and  iiii- 
prisoned  for  life.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Specifically — 2.  In  law,  wilftilly  disobedient 
to  a  lawful  order  of  a  judicial  or  legislative 
body,  or  sho"wing  wilful  contempt  of  its  au- 
thority. =S3m.  1.  Stubborn,  Mefractory,  etc.  (see  obsti- 
nate), proud,  headstrong,  unmanageable,  ungovernable, 
unruly,  wilful,  perverse. 

contumaciously  (kon-tu-ma'shus-li),  adv.  Oh- 
stinately ;  stubbornly ;  perversely ;  in  disobedi- 
ence of  orders. 

This  justice  hath  stocks  for  the  vagrant,  ropes  for  felons, 
weighis  for  the  contumaciously  silent, 

Bp.  Hall,  Peace-maker  (Ord  MS.). 

contumaciousness  (kon-tu-ma'shus-nes),  n. 
Perverseness ;  stubbornness ;  obstinate  dis- 
obedience ;  contumacy. 
contumaci'ty  (kon-tu-mas'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
tumax (contwmMc-)  -f-  -dty.  "  See  contumacious.'] 
Same  as  contumacy.  [Rare.] 
Such  a  fund  of  contumadty.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  80. 

contumacy  (kon'tu-ma-si),  n.  [=  p.  contumace 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  contumacia,  <  L.  contumada, 
<  contumax  (^contumac-),  contumacious :  see  con- 
tumacious.'] 1.  Wilful  and  persistent  resis- 
tance to  legitimate  authority  of  any  kind;  un- 
yielding disobedience ;  stubborn  perverseness 
in  an  illegal  or  "wrong  course  of  action. 

He  disobeys  God  in  the  way  of  contunmcy  who  refuses 
his  signs,  his  outward  assistances,  his  ceremonies  which 
are  induced  by  his  authority.  Donne,  Sermons,  li. 

Such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  death  in  us  live.      Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1027. 
In  consequence  of  his  [Archbishop  Laud's]  famous  proc- 
lamation setting  up  certain  novelties  in  the  rites  of  pub- 
lic worship,  fifty  godly  ministers  were  suspended  for  con- 
tumacy in  the  course  of  two  years  and  a  half. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  35. 

Specifically  — 8.  In  law,  "wilful  disobedience  to 
a  la"wful  order  of  a  judicial  or  legislative  body, 
or  "wilful  contempt  of  its  authority ;  a  refusal  to 
appear  in  court  when  legally  summoned. =Syii. 
1.  stubbornness,  perverseness,  wilfulness,  intractability. 
For  comparison,  see  obstinate. 
contumelious  (kon-tu-me'li-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  contumelioso,  <  L.  iontumeliosus,  <  contumeba, 
insult:  see  contumely.]  1.  Indicating  or  ex- 
pressive of  contumely;  haughtily  offensive; 
contemptuous;  insolent;  rude  and  sarcastic; 
said  of  acts  or  things. 


contumelious 

Conlmnelivus  language.  Swift. 

Assail  him  with  contumelious  or  discourteous  language; 
Frescottj  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  6. 

Curving  a  cfrntumelious  lip.  Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii. 

2.  Haughty  and  contemptuous ;  disposed  to 
taunt  or  to  insult;  insolent;  supercilious:  said 
of  persons. 

There  is  yet  another  sort  of  coiitwrnelious  persons,  who 
are  not  chargeable  with  ...  ill  employing  their  wit ;  for 
they  use  none  of  it.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3t.  Eeproaohful;  shameful;  ignominious. 

As  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  them,  so  is  it 
contumelious  to  him.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

=Syil.  1  and  2.    See  list  under  abusive. 
contomeliously  (kon-tu-me'li-us-li),  adv.    In.  a 
contumelious  manner ;  with  arrogance  and  con- 
tempt; insolently. 

Fie,  lords  !  that  you,  being  supreme  magistrates. 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace  I 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

contumeliousness  (kon-tu-me'li-us-nes),  n. 
Insolence ;  contempt ;  contumely. 

contumely  (kon'tu-me-li),  n.:  pi.  contumelies 
(-liz).  [<  ME.  contumelie,  <  OF.  contumelie  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  contumelia,  <  L.  coutumelia,  abuse, 
insult,  reproach;  origin  uncertain;  prob.  con- 
nected with  comtomoa; :  see  contumacious.']  1. 
Insolently  offensive  or  abusive  speech;  haugh- 
tiness and  contempt  expressed  in  words ;  over- 
bearing or  reviling  language  ;  contemptuous- 
ness;  insolence. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

I  left  England  twenty  years  ago  under  a  cloud  of  disas- 
ter and  contuTTiely.  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  173. 

2.  A  contumelious  statement  or  act ;  an  exhi- 
bition of  haughty  contempt  or  insolence. 

A  good  man  bears  a  contumely  worse 

Than  he  would  do  an  injury. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  ii.  3. 

Here  be  also  some  Jews,  .  .  .  a  people  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  world, .  .  .  subject  to  all  wrongs  and  con- 
tumelies. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  114. 

=Syn.  1.  Abuse,  rudeness,  scorn. 
contumulatet  (kon-tii'mu-lat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  con- 
tumulatus,  pp.  of  contuniulare,  furnish  with  a 
mound,  bury,  <  com-,  together,  +  tumulare, 
bury,  <  tmrtulus,  a  mound,  tomb:  see  tumulus.} 
■To  lay  or  bury  in  the  same  tomb  or  grave. 
Contumulate  both  man  and  wife. 

Old  poem,  in  Theatrum  Chemicum,  p.  178. 

COntumulationt  (kon-tii-mtL-la'shoil),  n.  [< 
contumulate :  see  -ation.]  The  act  of  laying  or 
burying  in  the  same  tomb  or  grave, 
coutuudt  (kon-tund'),  v.  t.  [=  F.  contondre  = 
Sp.  Pg.  coniundir  =  It.  contundere,  <  L.  contun- 
dere,  bruise,  beat  together,  <  com-,  together,  -I- 
iundere,  beat,  bruise,  =  Skt.  y  tud  (for  *stud), 
strike,  sting,  =  Goth,  stautan,  strike.  Cf.  con- 
tuse.] To  beat ;  bruise ;  pulverize  by  beating. 
All  which  being  finely  contunded,  and  mixed  in  a  stone 
or  glass  mortar.  Middleton,  Mad  World,  iii.  2. 

His  [Don  Quixote's]  muscles  were  so  extended  and  con- 
tunded that  he  was  not  corpus  mobile. 

Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  III.  2. 

contunet,  v.  A  Middle  English  form  of  eontimue. 
Love  Cometh  of  dame  Fortune 
That  litel  while  wole  contune 
For  it  shal  chaungen  wonder  soone. 

Som.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6332. 

contuse  (kon-tHz'),  i;.  *. ;  pret.  a.ni'pp.  contused, 
ppr.  contusing.  [<  L.  contusus  (>  F.  contus  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  eontuso,  bruised),  pp.  of  contundere :  see 
contund,  Ct.intuse,  obtuse,  perfuse,  retuse.]  If. 
To  beat ;  bruise ;  pound ;  pulverize  by  beating. 

Hoots,  harks,  and  seeds  .  .  .  contused  together. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  674. 

2.  To  injure  the  flesh  of,  by  impact  of  a  blunt 
surface,  with  or  without  a  breach  of  the  integu- 
ment:  bruise  by  violent  contact  or  pressure. 
If  the  mjury  is  accompanied  by  a  breaking  of  the  skin,  it 
is  called  a  contused  wound;  if  not,  a  contusiort. 

The  ligature  contuses  the  lips  in  cutting  them. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

contusion  (kon-ta'zhon),  n.  [=F.  contusion  = 
Sp.  contusion -^Fg.  contusSlo =lt.  contusione  =  Gr. 
cffBfa«ioM=Dan.  Sw.  kontusion,  <  L.  contusio{n-), 
<  contundere,  pp.  contusus,  bruise :  see  contuse.] 
1.  The  act  of  beating  and  bruising,  or  the  state 
of  being  bruised. —  2.  The  act  of  reducing  to 
powder  or  fine  particles  by  beating  or  pounding. 
Take  a  piece  of  glass  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  it  acquir- 
ing by  cantuMon,  a  multitude  of  minute  surfaces. 

Boyle,  C61ours. 

3.  In  surg.,  a  bruise ;  a  hurt  or  injury  to  the 
flesh  or  some  part  of  the  body  without  breach 
of  integument  or  apparent  wound,  as  one  in- 
flicted by  a  blunt  instrument  or  by  a  fall. 
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The  bones,  in  sharp  colde,  wax  brittle;  and  all  cmtu- 
suyns,  m  hard  weather,  are  more  difficult  to  cure.    Bacon. 
contusive  (kon-tu'siv),  a.     [<  contuse  -H  -i»e.] 
Apt  to  cause  contusion ;  bruising. 
Shield  from  contusive  rocks  her  timber  limbs, 
And  guide  the  sweet  Enthusiast  [a  boat]  as  she  swims ! 
Poetry  of  AntiJacoHn,  p.  160. 
Conularia  (kon-u-la'ri-a),  n.     [NL.,  <  L.  conus, 
a  cone,  wedge,  +  dj.m."-ul-  +  -aria.]    A  large 
genus  of  fossil  thecosomatous  or  shelled  ptero- 
pods,  of  the  family  Thecidce,  or  typical  of  a  family 
Conulariidm,  extending  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Carboniferous.    C.  elongata  and  C.  sowerbyi  are  ex- 
amples.   Some  of  these  moUusks  are  nearly  two  feet  long. 
They  have  a  f  onr-sidoc  shell,  whose  apex  is  partitioned  by 
narrow  close-set  septa  resembling  a  nest  of  cones  or  pyra- 
mids placed  one  within  another,  whence  the  name  of  cime- 
in-cone. 

conulariid  (kon-u-la'ri-id),  n.  A  pteropod  of  the 
family  ConulariiiicB. 

Oonulariidse  (kon"u-la-ri'i-d6),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Conularia  +  -idce.]  A  family  of  fossil  thecosoma- 
tous pteropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Conularia. 

conundrum  (ko-nun'drum),  n.  [Orig.  slang, 
prob.  a  made  word  of  a  pseudo-Latin  form,  like 
panjandrum,  hocus-pocus,  etc.  Skeat  suggests 
that  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  L.  conandum,  a 
thing  to  be  attempted,  neut.  ger.  of  conari,  at- 
tempt :  see  conMUon.]  1+.  A  conceit ;  a  device ; 
a  hoax. 

I  must  have  my  crotchets, 
And  my  conundrums  t      B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  7. 

2.  A  riddle  in  which  some  odd  resemblance  is 
proposed  for  discovery  between  things  quite 
unlike,  or  some  odd  difference  between  similar 
things,  the  answer  often  involving  a  pun. 
COnure  (kon'iir),  n.  .A  bird  of  the  genus  Conurus, 
P.  L.  Sclater. 
Conurus  (ko-nu'- 
rus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kavo(,  a  cone, 
+  oipd,  taU.]  1. 
In  ornith.,  a  large 
genus  of  Ameri- 
can parrots  or 
parrakeets,  of 
moderate  and 
small  size,  chiefly 
green  and  yellow 
coloration,  and 
having  the  cere 
feathered :  so 
named  from  the 
cuneate  form  of 
the  tail.  The  Car- 
olina parrakeet, 
Conurus  caroli- 
nensis,  is  a  char- 
acteristic exam-  „„«,&). 
pie. —  2t.   In  en- 

tom.,  a  genus  of  rove-beetles.    Also  called  Co- 
nosoma. 

COnus  (ko'nus),  re. ;  pi.  coni  (-ni).  [NL.,  <  L. 
nonus,  a  cone:  see  cone.]  1.  In  anat.,  a  coni- 
cal or  conoid  structure  or  organ. — 2.  [cap.]  In 
conch.,  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Conidce 
(which  see),  and  in  some 
systems  conterminous 
with  it:  so  named  from 
the  conical figm'e  of  these 
shells.  The  cone-shells  are 
numerous  and  many  of  them 
very  beautiful ;  they  are  found 
in  southern  and  tropical  seas, 
and  include  fossil  forms  going 
back  to  the  Chalk  formation. 
Conus  gloria-maris  is  a  mag- 
nificent species.  C.  marmoreus 
is  a  conmion  and  characteris- 
tic example.— Coni  vascu- 
losi,  the  conical  masses  formed 
toy  the  convoluted  vasa  efferen- 
tia  of  the  testis.—  Conus  arte- 
riosus. Same  as  arterial  cone 
(which  see,  under  arterial). — 
Conus  medullarls  (the  med- 
ullary cone),  the  tapering  part 
of  the  spinal  cord  below  the 
lumbar  enlargement. 

conusablet,  conusancet,  etc.  Old  forms  of  cog- 
nizable, etc. 

Oonusidaet  (ko-nu'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  ureg.  < 
Conus -i- -idee.]  Same  a,B  Conidce.  Fleming, 1828. 
convailt,  «.  »•  [<  ME.  convalen,  <  L.  as  ff  *con- 
valere,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  valere,  be  strong  or 
well.  Ct.  convalesce.]  To  grow  strong;  increase 
in  strength. 

First  as  the  erth  incresith  populus. 
So  convalit  variance  and  vicis. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  93. 
convalesce  (kon-va-les'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
valesced, ppr.  convalescing.  [=  Sp.  convalecer  — 
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Pg.  convalescer,  <  L.  convalescere,  begin  to  grow 
strong  or  well^  grow  stronger,  <  com-  (intensive) 
-t-  valescere,  inceptive  of  valere,  be  strong  or 
well :  see  valiant  and  avaiP-.]  To  grow  better 
after  sickness;  make  progress  toward  the  re- 
covery of  health. 

He  found  the  queen  somewhat  convalesced. 

Knox,  Hist.  Iteformation,  v.,  an.  1566. 

He  had  a  trifiing  illness  in  August,  and  as  he  convalesced, 
he  grew  impatient  of  the  tenacious  life  which  held  him  to 
earth.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xiii. 

convalescence,  convalescency  (kon-va-les'- 
ens,  -en-si),  n.  [<  P.  convalescence  =  Pr.  con- 
valesc'enoia  =  Sp.  convaleceneia  =  Pg.  convale- 
scenga  =  It.  convalescenza  =  G.  convalescem,  < 
LL.  convalescentia,  <  L.  convalescen{t-)s,  ppr.: 
see  convalescent.]  The  gradual  recovery  of 
health  and  strength  after  sickness ;  renewal  of 
health  and  vigor  after  sickness  or  weakness. 

Emaciated,  shadow-like,  but  quite  free  from  his  fever, 
the  deacon  resigned  himself  to  the  luxury  of  convalescence.  , 

Harper's  Mag. 

convalescent  (kon-va-les'ent),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  convalescent  =  Sp.  convaledente  =  Pg.  It.  con- 
valescente,  <  L.  convalescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  convales- 
cere, grow  strong  or  well :  see  convalesce.]  I.  a. 
1.  Eecovering  health  and  strength  after  sick- 
ness or  debility. — 2.  Pertaining  to  convales- 
cence ;  adapted  to  a  state  of  convalescence. 

II.  n.  Onewhoisrecoveringhealthorstrength 
after  sickness  or  weakness Convalescent  hos- 
pital, a  hospital  intermediate  between  the  ordinary  hos- 
pital and  the  homes  of  the  patients,  established  with  the 
view  of  developing  convalescence  into  perfect  health  by 
the  yifluences  of  pure  air,  gentle  exercise,  and  a  nourish- 
ing, well-regulated  diet. 

COnvalescently  (kon-va-les'ent-li),  adv.  In  a 
convalescent  manner. 

convallamarin  (kon-va-lam'a-rin),  n.  [<  NL. 
Com:all{aria)  +  L.  amarus,  bitter,  +  -in^.]  A 
bitter  gluooside  (C23H44O12)  obtained  from 
Convallaria. 

Convallaria  (kon-va-la'ri-a), n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cnn- 
valUs,  a  valley  inclosed  on"  all  sides,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, -1-  vallis, 

a  valley :  see 
vale,  valley.]  A 
genus  of  plants, 
of  the  natural 
order  Liliacem. 
The  only  species  in 
the  genus  is  C.  ma- 
jalis,  the  lily-of-the- 
valley,  a  perennial 
stemless  herb,  with 
a  creeping  root- 
stock,  two  or  three 
leaves,  and  a  many- 
flowered  raceme  of 
white,  drooping, 
bell-shaped,  fra- 
grant flowers.  It 
blossoms  in  May, 
grows  in  woods  and 
on  heaths  through- 
out Europe  and 
northern  Asia,  and 
is  also  found  native 
in  the  Alleghanies. 
It  is  a  favorite  in 
cultivation,  and 
several  varieties 
have  been  produced. 

convallarin 

(kon-val'a-rin), 
n.  [<  NlJ.  Convallaria  +  -in^.]  A  glucoside 
(C34H31O11)  obtained  from  Convallaria.  It  oc- 
curs in  rectangular  prisms. 

COnvanesce  (kon-va-nes'),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
convanesced,  ppr.  co'nvanescing.  [<  L.  con-,  toge- 
ther, +  vanescere,  vanish :  see  vanish,  evanesce.] 
In  math.,  to  disappear  by  the  running  together 
of  two  summits,  as  of  solid  angles :  said  of  the 
edge  of  a  polyhedron.     EirJcman,  1857. 

convanescible  (kon-va-nes'i-bl),  a.  [<  COnva- 
nesce -t-  -ible.]  Capable  of  convanescing con- 
vanescible edge,  an  edge  of  a  polyhedron  that  can  dis- 
appear by  the  running  together  of  the  two  summits  it  joins. 

convection  (kgn  -  vek '  shon),  n.  [<  LL.  convec- 
tio(n-),  <  L.  ebnvehere,  pp.  convectus,  carry  to- 
gether, convey,  <  com-,  together,  +  vehere,  carry : 
see  vehicle.]  The  act  of  carrying  or  conveying ; 
specifically,  the  transference  of  heat  or  elec- 
tricity through  the  change  of  position  of  the 
heated  or  electrified  body :  distinguished  from 
conduction  (which  see),  when  a  portion  of  a  liquid 
or  a  gas  is  heated  above  the  temperature  of  surrounding 
portions,  it  increases  in  volume,  and,  thus  becoming  spe- 
cifically lighter,  rises,  while  the  cooler  portions  of  the  fluid 
rush  in  from  the  sides  and  descend  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  vessel.  Convection  currents  are  thus  produced,  and 
the  liquid  or  gas  is  soon  heated  throughout.  This  princi- 
ple is  used  in  heating  a  house  by  a  hot-air  furnace.  The 
Gulf  Stream  is  a  grand  convection  current,  carrying  the 
heat  of  the  equator  toward  the  pole.  (See  heat.)  Similar- 
ly, electricity  may  he  transmitted  by  convection  by  the  mo- 
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tion  ot  the  electrified  body  itself,  as  when  the  electricity 
of  a  conductor  is  discharged  by  a  point,  it  being  caiTied 
off  by  a  stream  of  electrified  air-particles. 

The  term  convecti4m  is  applied  to  those  processes  by 
which  the  ditfusion  of  lieat  is  rendered  more  rapid  by  the 
motion  of  the  liot  substance  from  one  place  to  another, 
thouali  the  ultimate  transfer  of  heat  may  still  take  place  by 
conduction.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Heat,  p.  10. 

When  a  hot  body  is  placed  in  air,  it  sets  up  a  number  of 
convection  currents.      A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  364. 

COnvective  (kon-vek'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  convectus, 
pp.  of  convekere,  convey  (see  convection),  +  -a'c] 
Eesulting  from  or  caused  by  convection :  as,  a 
convective  discharge  of  electricity.    Faraday. 

The  significant  point  is,  that  convective  neutralization  is 
a  gradual  process,  requiring  time.  Science,  IV.  41S. 

COnvectively(kon-vek'tiv-li),  adv._  Inaconvec- 
tive  manner ;  by  means  of  convection  :  as,  heat 
transferred  convectively. 

COnvellentt  (kon-vel'ent),  a.  [<  L.  eonvellen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  convellere,  pull  up,  tear  up,  wrencli  away : 
see  convulse.']  Tending  to  pull  up  or  extract: 
as,  a  convellent  force.     Todd  and  Bowman. 

COnvenablelf  (kon'vf-na-bl),  a.  [<  P.  cotive- 
ndble,  OF.  eonvenable'  (earlier  covenable,  >  ME. 
covendble :  see  covenahle)  (=  Pr.  eonvenable  = 
Sp.  convenible  (obs.)  =  Pg.  convinhavel  =  It.  con- 
venevole),  agreeable,  suitable,  <  convenir,  agree, 
suit,  formerly  also  convene,  <  L.  eonvenire,  con- 
vene, come  together:  see  convene  and  conve- 
nient, and  cf .  covendble,  the  older  form  of  eon- 
venable.] Suitable  ;  fit ;  consistent ;  conform- 
able. 

This  place  that  was  voyde  at  the  table  of  loseph  be-to- 
lieneth  tlie  place  that  Matheu  fulftlde ;  and,  sir,  tiius  be 
these  two  tables  eonvenable.        Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  69. 

And  with  his  word  his  worke  is  crniven^hle. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 

Another  ancient  romance  says  of  its  hero,  "He  every 
day  was  provyd  in  dauncyng  and  in  songs  that  the  ladies 
coulde  think  were  eonvenable  for  a  nobleman  to  conne." 
Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  10. 

eonvenable^  (kgn-ve'na-bl),  a.  [<  convene  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  convened  or  assem- 
bled. 

convenablyt  (kon'vo-na-bli),  adv.  Suitably; 
conveniently.     Lydgate. 

convene  (kon-ven'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  convened, 
ppr.  convening.  [=  P.  convenir  =  Sp.  convenir 
=  Pg.  eonvir  =  It.  eonvenire,  (.  L.  eonvenire,  come 
together,  join,  fit,  suit,  <  com-,  together,  +  ve- 
nire =  E.  come.  Cf.  convenient,  and  advene, 
supervene.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  come  together; 
meet ;  unite :  said  of  things.     [Rare.] 

The  rays  [of  light]  converge  and  convene  in  the  eyes. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

2.  To  come  together;  meet  in  the  same  place; 
assemble,  as  persons,  usually  for  some  public 
purpose  or  the  promotion  of  some  common  in- 
terest :  as,  the  legislature  will  convene  in  Jan- 
uary ;  the  citizens  convened  in  the  city  hall. 

On  Wednesday,  that  fatal  day. 
The  people  were  convening. 
Willie's  Drowned  in  Oamery  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  183). 

=SyTl.  2.  To  congregate,  muster,  gather. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  assemble ;  oaU  to- 
gether; convoke. 

On  festivals,  at  those  churches  where  the  Peast  of  the 
Patron  Saint  is  solemnized,  the  masters  convene  their 
scholars.  Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  liv. 

And  now  the  almighty  father  of  the  gods 
Convenes  a  council  in  the  blest  abodes. 

Pope,  tr.  of  Statius's  Thebaid,  i. 

Frequent  meetings  of  the  whole  company  might  be  con- 
vened for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  111. 

2.  To  summon  to  appear,  as  before  a  public 
(especially  a  judicial)  officer  or  an  official  body. 

By  the  papal  canon  law,  clerlis  .  .  .  cannot  be  conve^ied 
before  any  but  an  ecclesiastical  judge.    Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

Foker,  whom  the  proctor  knew  very  well,  .  .  .  was 
taken,  .  .  .  summarily  convened  and  sent  down  from  the 
university.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xviii. 

3.  In  civil  law,  to  sue.  Bapalje  and  Lawrence. 
COnvenee  (kon-ve-ne'),  n.     [<  corwene  +  -eel.] 

One    convened    or    summoned    with    others. 
[Rare.] 
convener  (kon-ve  'nfer),  n.   1 .  One  who  convenes 
or  meets  with  others.     [Rare.] 

I  do  reverence  the  conveners  [at  the  Synod  of  Dort]  for 
their  .  .  .  worth  and  learning. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Csesar,  p.  70. 

2.  One  who  convenes  or  calls  a  meeting;  in 
Scotland,  one  appointed  to  call  together  an 
organized  body,  as  a  committee,  of  which  he 
is  generally  chairman:  as,  the  cowoener  of  the 
Home  Mission  Committee. 

Ye  dainty  Deacons  and  ye  douce  Conveners. 

Burns,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 
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convenience  (kon-ve'niens),  n.     [=  F.  conve- 
nance  =  Pr.  eonheniencia,  convinensa  =  Sp.  Pg. 
convenieneia  =  It.  convenienza,  convenienzia,  < 
L.  convenientia,  <  convenien{t-)s,  ppr.,  suitable, 
convenient:  see  convenient.]     If.  A  coming  to- 
gether; assemblage;  conjunction;  joinder. 
Of  byrth  she  was  hyghest  of  degre. 
To  whom  alle  angelles  did  obedience, 
Of  Dauides  lyne  which  sprong  out  of  lesse. 
In  whom  alle  verteu  is  by  iust  conuenience. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  47. 

2.  The  state  or  character  of  being  convenient; 
fitness;  suitableness;  adaptation;  propriety. 

To  debate  and  question  the  convenience  of  Divine  Ordi- 
nations is  neither  wisdom  nor  sobriety. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xvii. 

3.  Freedom  from  discomfort  or  trouble;  ease 
in  use  or  action ;  comfort. 

All 
That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength. 
Convenience,  and  security,  and  use. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  ii. 

4.  That  which  gives  ease  or  comfort;  that 
which  is  suited  to  wants  or  necessity;  that 
which  is  handy;  an  accommodation. 

A  man  alters  his  mind  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  will 
have  this  or  that  convenience  more,  of  which  he  had  not 
thought  when  he  began.  Dryden,  Pref.  to  Fables. 

Trade  has  a  strong  influence  upon  all  people,  who  have 
found  the  sweet  of  it,  bringing  with  it  so  many  of  the  Coti- 
veniences  of  Life  as  it  does.     Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  116. 

Excellent !  What  a  convenience !  They  [the  negroes] 
seemed  created  by  Providence  to  bear  the  heat  and  the 
whipping,  and  make  these  fine  articles  [sugar,  coffee,  to- 
bacco]. Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  154. 

5.  A  convenient  appliance,  utensil,  or  other 
article,  as  a  tool,  a  vehicle,  etc. 

What  sport  would  our  old  Oxford  acquaintance  make  at 
a  man  packed  up  in  this  leathern  convenience  with  a  wife 
and  children  !  Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  xii.  11. 

6t.  Agreement ;  consistency At  (one's)  conve- 
nience, when  it  is  convenient :  as,  do  not  hurry,  but  do  it 
at  your  convenience. 
conveniency  (kon-ve'nien-si),  n.  Same  as  con- 
venience. [Formerly  common,  but  now  nearly 
obsolete.] 

That  imitation  wherof  poetry  is,  hath  the  most  conue- 
niency  to  Nature  of  all  other. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrle. 

Rather  intent  upon  the  end  of  God's  glory  than  our  own 

conveniency.  Jer.  Taylor. 

You  think  you  were  marry'd  for  your  own  Becreation, 

and  not  for  my  Conveniency. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  ii.  7. 

convenient  (kon-ve'nient),  a.  [<  ME.  corwe- 
nient  =  P.  comJenami  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  conveniente,  < 
L.  convenien{t-)s,  fit,  suitable,  convenient,  ppr. 
of  eonvenire,  come  together,  suit :  see  corwene, 
and  of.  covenant,  ult.  a  doublet  of  convenient.] 

1.  Pit;  suitable;  proper;  becoming:  used  ab- 
solutely or  with  to  or /or. 

Thou  were  as  a  God  of  the  Sarazines :  and  it  is  convenyent 
to  a  God  to  etc  no  Mete  that  Is  mortalle. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  230. 
At  that  soper  were  thei  served  so  well  as  was  convenient 
to  so  myghty  a  prince  as  was  the  kynge  Arthur. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  614. 

Feed  me  with  food  convenient  f&r  me.         Prov.  xxx.  8. 

Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which 

are  not  convenient.  Eph.  v.  4. 

2.  AfEording  certain  facilities  or  accommo- 
dation ;  commodious ;  serviceable ;  rendering 
some  act  or  movement  easy  of  performance  or 
freeing  it  from  obstruction :  as,  a  very  conve- 
nient staircase ;  a  convenient  harbor. 

Because  the  Cells  were  cut  above  each  other,  some  higher 
some  lower  in  the  side  of  the  Rock ;  here  were  convenient 
Stairs  cut  for  the  easier  communication  betwixt  the  upper 
and  nether  Regions. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  118. 

Exchange  may  be  often  convenient ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cash  purchase  may  be  often  more  convenient. 
D.  Webster,  Speech  on  Tariflf,  April,  1824. 

When  we  speak  of  faculties  of  the  soul,  it  is  but  a  coti- 
venient  mode  of  expression  to  denote  different  classes  of 
its  acts.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  213. 

3.  Opportune;  favorable:  as,  a  cont)e«ien* hour. 

When  a  convenient  day  was  come,  .  .  .  Herod  on  his 
birthday  made  a  supper.  Mark  vl.  21. 

When  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee. 

Acts  xxiv.  25. 

4.  At  hand;  easily  accessible ;  readily  obtained 
or  found  when  wanted;  handy.     [Colloq.] 

Obstinate  heretics  used  to  be  brought  thither  convenient 
for  burning  hard  by.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  iii. 

conveniently  (kon-ve'nient-li),  0(?i;.  1.  Fitly; 
suitably;  with  adaptation  to  the  desired  end 
or  effect:  as,  the  house  was  not 
situated  for  a  tradesman. 

Courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  8. 


conventicle 

3.  With  ease ;  without  trouble  or  difficulty. 
He  sought  how  he  might  conveniently  betray  him. 

Mark  xiv.  ii. 

conventt  (kon-venf),  v.  [<  L.  conventits,  pp. 
of  eonvenire,  come  together :  see  convene.]  J 
inirans.  1.  To  meet;  concur. 

All  our  surgeons 
Convent  in  their  behoof. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

2.  To  serve;  agree;  be  convenient  or  suitable. 
When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  i. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  call  together ;  convoke;  con- 
vene. 

By  secret  messengers  I  did  convent 
The  English  chiefetaines  all. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  620. 

There  were  required  the  whole  number  of  seuentie  and 

one,  in  determining  the  going  to  Warre,  in  adding  to  a, 

Citie,  or  the  reuenues  of  the  Temple,  or  in  conuenHngVbe 

ordinarie  ludges  of  the  Tribes. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  112. 
2.  To  call  before  a  judge  or  tribunal. 

What  he  with  his  oath. 
And  all  probation,  will  make  np  full  clear. 
Whensoever  he's  convented.     Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

Even  this  morning. 
Before  the  common-council,  young  Malfato,— 
Convented  for  some  lands  he  held,  suppos'd 
Belong'd  to  certain  orphans.   Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  ii.  2. 
And  letters  missive  were  dispatched  incontinently,  to 
convent  Mr.  Cotton  before  the  infamous  High  Commission 
Court.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  iii.  1. 

convent  (kon'vent),  n.  [<  OP.  convent,  covent 
(>  ME.  covent,  q.  v.),  P.  convent  =  Pr.  oovent, 
coven  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eonvento,  <  L.  eonventus, 
a  meeting,  assembly,  union,  company,  ML.  a, 
convent,  <  eonvenire,  pp.  conventtts,  meet  toge- 
ther: see  convene.]  If.  A  meeting  or  an  as- 
sembly. 

These  eleven  witches  beginning  to  dance  (which  is  an 
usual  ceremony  at  their  convents  or  meetings). 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Queens. 

2.  An  association  or  a  community  of  persons 
devoted  to  religious  life  and  meditation ;  a  so- 
ciety of  monks  or  nuns.  The  term  is  popu- 
larly limited  to  such  associations  of  women. 

One  of  our  convent,  and  his  [the  duke's]  confessor. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  iv  3. 

3.  A  house  occupied  by  such  a  community;  an 
abbey;  a  monastery  or  nunnery.  The  parts  of  a 
convent  are :  (1)  the  church ;  (2)  the  choir,  ,or  that  por- 
tion of  the  church  in  which  the  members  say  the  daily 
office ;  (3)  the  chapter-house,  a  place  of -meeting,  in  which 
the  community  business  is  discussed ;  (4)  the  cells ;  (5) 
the  refectory ;  (6)  the  dormitory ;  (7)  the  infirmary ;  (8)  Hie 
parlor,  for  the  reception  of  visitors ;  (9)  the  library ;  (10) 
the  treasury ;  (11)  the  cloister ;  (12)  the  crypt.   Cath.  Diet. 

conventical  (kgn-ven'ti-kal),  a.  [<  convent  + 
■ical.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  convent Conven- 
tical prior,  an  abbot. 
conventicle  (kon-ven'ti-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  comoen- 
tieul  =  P.  conventieule  =  Sp.  convenUculo  =  Pg. 
conventiculo = It.  cormenUeoloA  L.  cormentiouMm, 
a  meeting,  place  of  meeting,  ML.  esp.  a  meeting 
of  heretics,  dim.  of  conventits,  a  meeting:  see 
convent,  n.]  1.  An  assembly  or  gathering;  es- 
pecially, a  secret  or  unauthorized  gathering  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship. 

I  shal  not  gadere  togidere  the  conuenticulis  [Latin  cm- 
venticula]  of  hem  of  blodes.  Wyclif,  Ps.  xv.  4. 

The  people  were  assembled  togither  in  those  hallowed 
places  dedicate  to  their  gods,  because  they  had  yet  no 
large  halles  or  places  of  conventicle. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  24. 

It  behoveth  that  the  place  where  God  shall  be  served  by 
the  whole  Church  be  a  public  place,  for  the  avoiding  of 
privy  conventicles.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  12. 

They  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  all  conventicles  of 
men  whatsoever.  Aylife,  Parergon. 

Specifically— 3.  In  Great  Britain,  a  meeting 
of  dissenters  from  the  established  church  for 
religious  worship,  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  English 
writers  and  in  English  statutes.  It  was  especially  apphed, 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  to  the  secret  meetings  for  reli- 
gious worship  held  by  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  when  they 
were  persecuted  for  their  faith  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11- 

An  act  recently  passed,  at  the  instance  of  James,  made 
it  death  to  preach  in  any  Presbyterian  conventtck  wliat- 
ever,  and  even  to  attend  such  a  conventicle  in  the  open 
air.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng., ". 

3.  A  building  in  which  religious  meetings  or 
conventicles  are  held. 

In  hall. 
Court,  theatre,  conventicle,  or  shop.  ,. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  vli- 

Permission  to  erect,  at  their  own  expense,  a  church  or 

other  religious  conventicle.  ,       .,q 

B.  Anderson,  Hawaiian  Islands,  p.  i"- 

4t.  Connection;  following;  party. 

The  same  Theophilus,  and  other  bishops  which  w«e  ™ 
his  conventicle.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  "i.  "• 


conventicle 

Conventicle  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1670  (22  Charles 
II.,  c.  1),  which  forbade  the  assembling  of  five  or  more  per- 
sons over  sixteen  years  of  age  at  any  meeting  or  conven- 
ticle for  the  exercise  of  religion  in  any  other  manner  than 
according  to  the  liturgy  and  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

conventicle  (kon-ven'ti-kl),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
conventieled,  ppr.  eowvenUcUng.  [<  coiweniicle, 
m.]  To  belong  to  or  meet  in  a  conventicle ;  prac- 
tise the  holding  of  conventicles  for  religious 
worship.     [Bare.] 

Crniventicling  schools,  ...  set  up  and  taught  secretly 
by  fanatics.  South,  Works,  V.  i. 

COnventicler  (kon-ven'ti-kler),  n.  One  vrho 
supports  or  frequents  conventicles ;  specifical- 
ly, a  Scottish  Covenanter. 

Having  run  a  mile  through  such  difficult  places,  he  was 
quite  spent,  and  the  conventiclers  hard  at  his  heels. 

Swyft,  Memoir  of  Capt.  Creichton. 

convention  (kon-ven'shon),  n.  [=  D.  konven- 
tie  =  G.  cowvenhon  =  Daii.  Icorwention,  <  F.  con- 
venUon  =  Sp.  convencion  =  Pg.  convengSo  =  It. 
eonvenzione,  <  L.  conventio(n-),  a  meeting,  agree- 
ment, covenant,  <  convenire,  pp.  corwentus,  meet, 
agree :  see  corwene.']  1.  The  act  of  coming  to- 
gether; coalition;  union. 

The  conv&ntvms  or  associations  of  several  particles  of 
matter  into  bodies.  Boyle. 

2.  A  gathering  of  persons ;  a  meeting ;  an  as- 
sembly. 

To-morrow  morn 
We.  hold  a  great  convention. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
Specifically — 3.  A  formal,  recognized,  or  statu- 
tory meeting  or  assembly  of  men  for  civil  or  re- 
ligious purposes;  particularly,  an  assembly  of 
delegates  or  representatives  for  consultation 
on  important  concerns,  civil,  political,  or  re- 
ligious, (a)  In  the  United  States,  in  particular :  (1)  A 
body  of  delegates  convened  for  the  formation  or  revision 
of  a  constitution  of  government,  as  of  a  State :  called  a 
constitutional  convention{'v/hich.BGe,v.ndeT  coTistitutional). 
(2)  A  meeting  of  delegates  of  a  political  party,  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  national,  State,  or  local  offices,  and  to 
formulate  its  principles  of  action.  State  nominating  con- 
ventions arose  about  1825,  superseding  legislative  caucuses. 
The  first  national  convention  to  select  presidential  candi- 
dates was  held  by  the  Antimasonio  party  in  Baltimore  in 
September,  1831,  and  all  presidential  nominations  have 
since  been  made  by  such  conventions.  (3)  A  meeting  of 
representatives  of  a  national,  State,  or  other  general  as- 
sociation, or  of  a  number  of  persons  having  a  common  in- 
terest, for  the  promotion  of  any  common  object.  (4)  The 
triennial  assembly  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
called  the  Gefieral  Convention,  consisting  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies ;  also, 
the  annual  assembly  of  each  diocese,  called  a  diocesan  con- 
vention. (6)  [cap.  ]  In  French  hist. ,  the  sovereign  assembly, 
called  specifically  the  national  Convention,  which  sat  from 
September  21st,  1792,  to  October  26th,  1796,  and  governed 
France  after  abolishing  royalty,  (c)  In  Great  Britain,  an 
extraordinary  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  held 
without  the  king's  writ,  as  the  assembly  which  restored 
Charles  II.  to  the  throne  (also  known  as  the  Convention 
JRmiiament  or  Free  Parliament)  and  that  which  declared 
the  throne  to  have  been  abdicated  by  James  II.  (d\)  In 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  a  clerical  court 
consisting  of  the  master  and  fellows  of  a  college  sitting 
in  the  combination  room  to  pass  judgment  on  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  soberness  and  chastity. 

4.  An  agreement  or  contract  between  two  par- 
ties; specifically,  in  diplomacy,  an  agreement 
or  arrangement  previous  to  a  definitive  treaty. 
A  military  convention  is  a  treaty  made  between  the  com- 
manders of  two  opposing  armies  concerning  the  terms  on 
which  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  shall  take  place 
between  them. 

So  to  the  'Change,  and  there  bought  32«.  worth  of  things 
for  Mrs.  Enipp,  my  Valentine,  which  is  pretty  to  see  how 
my  wife  is.  come  to  convention  with  me  that  whatever  I 
do  give  to  anybody  else,  I  shall  give  her  as  much. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  80. 

And  first  of  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  properly 
the  word  Treaty  is  applied  exclusively  to  political  and  com- 
mercial objects ;  while  the  less  pretentious  though  longer 
denomination  of  Convention  is  bestowed  on  special  agree- 
ments of  all  kinds — as,  for  instance,  international  arrange- 
ments about  postage,  telegraphs,  or  literary  rights. 

Blackwood's  Mag. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  treaties  of  peace  as  of  all  other 
conventions,  that  they  are  of  no  validity  where  the  govern- 
ment exceeds  its  constitutional  powers  in  making  them. 
Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter,  law,  §  151. 

5.  General  agreement;  tacit  understanding; 
common  consent,  as  the  foundation  of  a  custom, 
an  institution,  or  the  like. 

A  useful  convention  gradually  restricted  the  arbitrary 
use  of  these  phonograms. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  66. 

The  poet  is  by  nature  a  fiery  creature,  incapable  of  ton- 
ing down  his  spontaneoxis  feelings  to  the  rules  of  social 
convention.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  581. 

6.  A  customary  rule,  regulation,  or  require- 
ment, or  such  rules  collectively;  something 
more  or  less  arbitrarily  established,  or  required 
by  common  consent  or  opinion ;  a  convention- 
ality; a  precedent. 

In  order  to  denote  the  rates  of  movement  along  the 
height  and  base  of  an  inclined  plane  in  terms  of  the  rate 
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*^?"^  "'^  hypothenuse,  we  must  adopt  some  convention 
which  will  abbreviate  such  an  account  as  we  have  just 
Kiven.  J.  Trowbridge,  New  Physics,  p.  58. 

Yet  certain  conventions  are  indispensable  to  art. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  467. 
7.  In  civil  law :  (a)  In  general,  the  agreement  of 
several  persons,  who  by  a  common  act  of  the  will 
determine  their  legal  relations,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  creating  an  obligation  or  of  extin- 
guishing one.  (6)  In  a  narrower  sense,  the  agree- 
ment of  several  persons  in  one  and  the  same 
act  of  win  resulting  in  an  obligation  between 
them — Convention  of  estates,  the  meeting  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  before  the  union  with  Eng- 
land, upon  any  special  occasion  or  emergency.  These  con- 
ventions consisted  of  any  number  of  the  estates  that  might 
be  suddenly  called  together,  without  the  necessity  of  a  for- 
mal citation  such  as  was  required  in  summoning  a  regu- 
lar parliament.— Convention  of  royaJ  burghs,  the  year- 
ly meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  by  commissioners  from  the 
royal  burghs,  to  treat  of  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the 
common  good  of  the  burghs.  Their  deliberations  are  in 
general  directed  to  matters  of  no  public  importance- 
Convention  treaty,  a  treaty  entered  into  between  dif- 
ferent states,  under  which  they  severally  bind  themselves 
to  observe  certain  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty.— 
Joint  convention,  in  the-United  States,  a  meeting  in  one 
body  of  both  branches  of  Congress  or  of  a  State  legislature. 
— National  convention,  nominating  convention. 
See  above,  3. 

conventional  (kon-ven'shon-al),  a.  [=  D.  fcore- 
ventioneel  =  (j.  comventidnell  =  Dan.  honven- 
tionel,  <  P.  conventionnel  =  Pr.  conventional  = 
Sp.  Pg.  convencional  =  It.  convenzionale,  <  LL. 
conventionalis,  pertaining  to  an  agreement,  <  L. 
conventio{n-),  an  agreement:   see  convention.'] 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  convention,  or 
formal  meeting  of  delegates. 

_  I  know  that  what  he  has  said  will  be  understood  as  in- 
timating, at  least,  that  this  Conventional  movement  of 
ours  was  stimulated  by  South  Carolina,  and  was  the  re- 
sult of  concert  between  certain  South  Carolina  [and  Mis- 
sissippi] politicians. 

Quoted  in  H.  von  Hoist's  John  C.  Calhoun,  p.  324. 

2.  Stipulated;  covenanted;  established  by 
agreement. — 3.  Arbitrarily  selected,  fixed,  or 
determined:  as,  a  conventional  sign. — 4.  Aris- 
ing out  of  custom  or  usage;  sanctioned  by 
general  oonourrenoe;  depending  on  usage  or 
tacit  agreement ;  not  existing  from  any  natu- 
ral growth  or  necessity ;  generally  accepted  or 
observed;  formal. 

I  too  easily  saw  through  the  varnish  of  conventional  re- 
finement.       Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  190. 

There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  those  feelings  which 
are  natural  from  those  which  are  conventimuU,  except  by 
an  appeal  to  first  principles. 

U.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  190. 

The  very  earliest  dialects  are  as  exclusively  conventional 
as  the  latest ;  the  savage  has  no  keener  sense  of  etymo- 
logical connection  than  the  man  of  higher  civilization. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  297. 

Specifically —  5.  In  the  fine  arts^  depending  on 
accepted  models  or  traditions,  irrespective  of 
independent  study  of  nature ;  traditionally  or 
purposely  deviating  from  natural  forms,  al- 
though properly  retaining  the  principles  which 
underlie  them:  as,  the  conventional  forms  of 
birds,  beasts,  flowers,  etc.,  in  heraldry  and  on 
coins. — 6.  In  law,  resting  in  actual  contract: 
as,  the  conventionalvelation  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, as  distinguished  from  the  impUed  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  use  and  occupation,  incurred 
by  occupying  another's  land  without  agree- 
ment. 

Conventional  services  reserved  by  tenures  upon  grants, 
made  out  of  the  crown  or  knights  service. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law  of  Eng. 
Conventional  estates,  those  freeholds,  not  of  inheri- 
tance or  estates  for  life,  which  are  created  by  the  express 
acts  of  the  parties,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
are  legal,  and  arise  from  the  operation  and  construction 
of  law.— Conventional  obligations,  obligations  result- 
ing from  the  actual  agreement  of  parties,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  natural  or  legal  obligations. 
conventionalism  (kon-ven'shon-al-izm),  n.  [< 
conventional  +  -ism.'\  1.  Adherence  or  the  ten- 
dency to  adhere  to  conventional  usages,  regu- 
lations, and  precedents ;  conventionality ;  for- 
malism. 

Nothing  endures  to  the  point  of  conventionalism  which 
is  not  based  upon  lasting  rules. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  182. 

Conventionalimi,  indeed,  is  the  modern  name  for  that 
which  stands  here  for  the  opposite  of  religion ;  and  we  can 
judge  from  this  in  what  way  religion  itself  was  conceived, 
for  the  opposite  of  conventionalism  is  freshness  of  feeling, 
enthusiasm.  J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Eeligion,  p.  123. 

3.  That  which  is  received  or  establishedby  con- 
vention or  agreement ;  a  conventional  phrase, 
form,  ceremony,  etc. ;  something  depending  on 
conventional  rules  and  precepts. 

We  must  be  content  with  the  conventionalisms  of  vile 
solid  knots  and  lumps  of  marble,  instead  of  the  golden 
cloud  which  encircles  the  fair  human  face  with  its  waving 
mystery.  Ruskin. 


conventual 

conventionalist  (kon-ven'shon-al-ist;,  ii.  [< 
conventional  +  -ist.']  1.  One  who  adheres  to 
conventional  usages ;  a  formalist. — 2.  One  who 
adheres  to  a  convention  or  treaty. — 3.  [cnp.'] 
In  Z7.  S.  Mat.,  a  name  assumed  by  the  more  radi- 
cal faction  of  the  Democratic-Republican  party 
in  Pennsylvania  during  several  years  succeed- 
ing 1808.  They  had  previously  also  borne  the 
title  of  "Friends  of  the  People." 

conventionality  (kon-ven-shon-al'i-ti),  n. ;  pi. 
conventionalities  (-ti'z).  [<  conventional  +  -ity.'] 
The  character  of  being  conventional  as  op- 
posed to  natural ;  artificiality;  a  conventional 
custom,  form,  term,  principle,  etc. 

It  is  strong  and  sturdy  writing ;  and  breaks  up  a  whole 
legion  of  conventionalities.  Lamb,  To  Coleridge. 

Conventionalities  ViYQ  all  very  well  in  their  proper  place, 
but  they  shrivel  at  the  touch  of  nature  like  stubble  in  the 
fire.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  163. 

conventionalization  (kon-ven''''shon-al-i-za'- 
shon),  n.  [<  conventionalize  +  -ation.'\  The 
act  or  the  result  of  conventionalizing. 

The  trim  of  the  doors  is  also  in  enameled  wood,  fluted 
and  carved  with  the  shell  ornaments,  which  is  a  conven- 
tionalisation from  the  honeysuckle  of  the  Greeks. 

Art  Age,  IV.  46. 

conventionalize  (kon-ven'shon-al-iz),  V.  t.; 
pret.  and  pp.  conventionalized,  ppr.  convention- 
alizing. [<  conventional  +  -fee.]  1.  To  render 
conventional ;  bring  under  the  influence  of  con- 
ventional rules ;  render  observant  of  the  forms 
andpreoedents  of  society.  Specifically — 2.  In 
the  fine  arts,  to  render  or  represent  in  a  con- 
ventional manner — that  is,  either  by  exact  ad- 
herence to  a  rule  or  in  a  manner  intentionally 
incomplete  and  simplified. 

The  fact  is,  neither  [leaves  nor  figures]  are  idealized, 
but  both  are  conventionalized  on  the  same  principles,  and 
in  the  same  way.  Ruskin. 

conventionally  (kon-ven'shgn-al-i),  adv.  In  a 
conventional  manner. 

I  should  have  replied  to  this  question  by  something  con- 
ventionally vague  and  polite. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xiv, 

conventionary  (kon-ven'shon-a-ri),  a.  [<  con- 
vention +  -ary'^.^  "Acting  under  contract;  set- 
tled by  covenant  or  stipulation ;  conventional ; 
as,  conventionary  tenants. 

In  the  case  of  "the  peculiar  conventionary  holdings  of  the 
Cornish  mining  country,  where  the  tenant  has  an  inherit- 
able interest,  but  must  be  re-admitted  every  seven  years, 
something  like  proof  of  a  Celtic  origin  is  attainable. 

■  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  204,  App. 

convention-coin  (kon-veu'shon-koin),  n.  1.  A 
German  coin  adopted  by  most  of  the  German 
states  in  1763.  A  Cologne  mark  of  silver,  13 
loths  6  grains  fine,  was  coined  in  8J  rix-doUars. 
— 2.  A  German  coin  struck  accorcUng  to  a  con- 
vention of  1857  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
other  states.  A  mint  pound  or  500  gi'ams  of 
fine  silver  was  coined  into  30  thalers  or  52^ 
gulden. 

convention-dollar  (kon-ven'shou-dol'''ar),  ;i. 
Same  as  convention-coin,  2. 

conventionist  (kqn-ven'shon-ist),  n.  [<  con- 
vention +  ■4st.']  One  who  makes  a  bargain  or 
contract.     [Rare.] 

The  buyer  (if  it  be  but  a  sorry  postchaise)  cannot  go 
forth  with  the  seller  thereof  into  the  street,  .  .  .  but 
he  views  Iiis  conventionist  ...  as  if  he  was  going  along 
with  him  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  fight  a  duel. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey, 

conventual  (kon-ven'tu-al),  a.  and  n.     [=  F. 

conventuel  =  Pi.  Sp.  Pg.  conventual  =It.  conven- 
tuale,  <  ML.  conventualis,  <  conventus,  a  convent : 
see  convent.'}  I.  a.  Belonging  to  a  convent ; 
monastic :  as,  conventual  priors. 

The  Abbot  and  monkes  conuentuall. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3410. 
Conventual  regularity.  Thackeray. 

Conventual  church,  the  church  attached  or  belonging 
to  a  convent. 

In  southern  Italy  .  .  .  even  a  metropolitan  church  was 
not  likely  to  reach,  in  point  of  mere  size,  to  the  measure 
of  a  second-class  cathedral  or  conventual  church  in  Eng- 
land, or  even  in  Normandy.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  297. 
Conventual  mass.   See  massi. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  lives  in  a  convent;  a 
monk  or  a  nun. 

The  venerable  conventual.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  165, 
2.  [cap.'\  A  member  of  one  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Franciscan  order,  the  other 
being  the  Observants.  See  Franciscan.  They 
live  in  convents,  follow  a  mitigated  rule,  wear  a  black 
habit  and  cowl,  and  do  not  go  barefooted. 

The  Franciscans  .  .  .  had  so  far  swerved  from  the  obli- 
gations of  their  institute,  which  interdicted  the  posses- 
sion of  property  of  any  description,  that  they  owned  large 
estates.  .  .  .  Those  who  indulged  in  this  latitude  were 
called  conventuals,  while  the  comparatively  small  num- 
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ber  who  put  the  strictest  construction  on  the  rule  of  their 
order  were  denominated  observantes,  or  brethren  of  the 
observance.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  5. 

■converge  (kon-verj'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  converg- 
ed, ppr.  converging.  [=  F.  converger  =  Sp.  Pg. 
converger  =  It.  cotivergere,  <  LL.  eonvergere,  in- 
cline together,  <  L.  com-,  together,  4-  vergere, 
incline,  turn,  bend:  see  verge,  v.  Cf.  diverge.} 
I.  intrans.  To  tend  to  meet  in  a  point  or  Une ; 
incline  and  approach  nearer  together,  as  two 
or  more  lines  in  the  same  plane  which  are  not 
parallel,  or  two  planes  which  are  not  parallel ; 
tend  to  meet  if  prolonged  or  continued ;  figur- 
atively, to  tend  or  lead  to  a  common  result, 
conclusion,  etc. :  opposed  to  diverge. 

Colours  mingle,  features  join, 
And  lines  converge. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  iii. 

The  mountains  converge  into  a  single  ridge.     JeJ'erson. 

From  whatever  side  we  commence  the  investigation,  our 

paths  alike  converge  toward  the  principle  of  which  this 

-theory  [of  equity]  is  a  development. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  499. 

As  the  tree  grows,  the  outer  leaves  diverge,  and  get  far- 
ther from  the  tree  and  from  each  other ;  and  two  extremi- 
ties that  have  once  diverged  never  converge  and  grow  to- 
gether again.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  89. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  approach,  or  meet  in  a 
point. 

For,  on  observing  what  happens  when  the  axes  of  the 
two  eyes  are  converged  on  an  object,  it  will  he  perceived 
that  we  become  conscious  of  the  space  it  occupies,  and  of 
the  closely-environing  space,  with  much  more  distinctness 
than  we  are  conscious  of  any  other  space. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  H9. 

To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  crystalline 
plates  in  converging  polarised  light,  a  polarising  appara- 
tus constructed  by  Dubosq  is  employed. 

LomTnel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  325. 

•convergence,  convergency  (kon-vfer'jens,  -jen- 
si),  n. ;  pi.  convergences,  convergenoies  (-jen-sez, 
-siz).  [<  F.  convergence  (=  Sp.  Pg.  convergen- 
cia  =  It.  convergenza),  <  convergent :  see  conver- 
gent.'] 1.  The  character  or  fact  of  converging; 
tendency  to  one  point ;  the  fact  of  meeting  in 
a  point. — 3.  In  math.:  (a)  The  gradual  and 
indefinite  approximation  of  the  sum  of  an  infi- 
nite series  toward  a  finite  value.  (6)  The  sca- 
lar part  of  the  result  of  performing  upon  any 
-vector  function  the  operation 
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It  is  so  called  because,  if  the  vector  function  be  consid- 
ered as  representing  the  velocity  and  direction  of  a  flow- 
ing fluid,  the  surface  integral  of  this  function  over  a  closed 
surface,  or  the  flow  inward  through  that  surface,  is  equal 
to  the  volume  integral  of  the  convergence  within  the 
surface.  See  curi.— Circle  Of  convergence,  a  circle  so 
drawn  in  the  plane  whose  points  represent  all  imaginary 
values  of  the  variable  that  all  the  points  within  it  repre- 
sent values  for  which  a  given  series  is  convergent,  and  all 
points  without  it  represent  points  for  which  the  series 
is  divergent.  But  of  points  on  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  some  are  generally  of  one  class  and  some  of  the 
other.— Magnetic  points  of  convergence.  See  Tnag- 
netic. 
•convergent  (kon-vfer'jent),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
convergent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  convergente,  <  LL.  cow- 
vergen(t-)Sf  ppr.  of  eonvergere:  see  converge,'] 
I.  a.  Tending  to  meet  or  actually  meeting  in 
a  point ;  approaching  each  other,  as  two  lines ; 
figuratively,  tending  to  a  common  result,  con- 
clusion, etc.:  as,  convergent  lines;  convergent 
theories. 

Artistic  beauty  and  moral  beauty  are  convergent  lines 
■which  run  back  into  a  common  ideal  origin. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  273. 

Convergent  fraction.  Sajne  as  convergent,  n. — Conver- 
,gent-nerved.  Same  as  converginerved. — Convergent 
series.  Same  as  converging  series  (which  see,  under  con- 
verging). 

II.  n.  A  fraction  expressing  the  approximate 
value  of  a  continued  faction,  when  only  some 
of  the  first  incomplete  quotients  are  used.  Thus, 
the  convergents  to  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
to  its  diameter  are,  ?,  V,  583.  ^^,  etc.,  these  being  approxi- 
mations to  the  continued  fraction  representing  this  ratio. 
See  continued  fraction,  under  continued. 

'Converginerved  (kon-v6r'ji-n6rvd),  a.    [Irreg. 
<  L.  eonvergere,  converge,  +  ner- 
VM^,  nerve, +  -e(i2,]  In  &o*.,  having 
longitudinal  nerves  convergent  at 
the  ends :  applied  to  leaves. 

•converging  (kon-ver' jing),  p.  a. 
[Ppr.  of  converge,  v.]  Tending  to 
meet  in  a  point;  in  general,  ap- 
proaching each  other Converging 

light,  light  transmitted  in  converging, 
in  distinction  from  parallel,  rays.— Con- 
verging series,  in  math.,  an  inflnite  se- 
ries the  sum  of  whose  terms,  beginning 
with  the  first,  approximates  indefinitely 
toward  a  limit  as  more  and  more  of  these  terms  are  taken 
into  account.     Thus, 
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is  a  converging  series  for  all  values  of  x.    But 
a;  +  J  a;2  +  J  a;3  H-  i  a;4  +  i  a;B,  etc., 

is  only  converging  for  a  value  of  x  wliose  modulus  ia  less 
than  unity.  Also  called  convergent  series. 
conversable  (kon-v6r'sa-bl),  a.  [<  F.  conver- 
sable =  Sp.  conversable  =  Pg.  conversavel  =  It. 
conversabile,  <  ML.  conversabilis,  <  L.  conversari, 
converse:  see  converse^,  v."]  1.  Qualified  for 
conversation,  or  disposed  to  converse;  ready 
in  or  inclined  to  mutual  communication  of 
thoughts;  sociable;  communicative. 

The  ladys  here  are  very  conversable,  and  the  religious 
women  not  at  all  reserv'd.     Evdyn,  Diary,  May  21, 1645. 
Your  intervals  of  time  to  spend 
With  so  conversable  a  friend. 
Swift,  Ueason  for  not  Building  at  Drapier's  Hill. 
Mrs.  Bardell  let  lodgings  to  many  conversable  single  gen- 
tlemen, with  great  profit,  but  never  brought  any  more  ac- 
tions for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  Ivii. 

2t.  Capable  of  being  conversed  vfith ;  open  to 
conversation. 

Kings  should  not  always  act  the  king :  that  is,  should  be 
just,  and  mix  sweetness  with  greatness,  and  be  conversible 
by  good  men.  I^enn,  No  Cross,  No  Crown,  ii. 

Also  written  conversible. 

conversableness  (kon-v6r'sa-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  conversable;  disposition  or 
readiness  to  converse ;  sociability ;  affability. 

conversably  (kon-ver'sa-bli),  adv.  1.  In  a  con- 
versable manner;  affalbly. — 2t.  In  conversa- 
tion; colloquially. 

Nor  is  there  any  people,  either  in  the  Island,  or  on  the 
Continent,  that  speaks  it  [pristine  Greek]  conversably. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  27. 

conversance,  conversancy  (kon'v6r-sans,  -san- 
si),  n.  [<  conversant:  see  -ance,  -anci/.]  The 
state  of  being  conversant ;  familiarity :  familiar 
intercourse  or  acquaintance.     [Rare.] 

The  greater  number  of  its  stories  embody  such  passages 
in  the  personal  history  of  the  eminent  men  and  women 
of  Europe  as  the  author  came  to  the  knowledge  of  by  cori- 
versanxie  with  the  circles  in  which  they  moved. 

JV.  P.  Willis,  People  I  have  Met,  Pref. 

Conversancy  with  the  books  that  teach. 
The  arts  that  Iielp. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  325. 

conversant  (kon'v6r-sant),  a.  [<  p.  conversant 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  conversante,  <  L.  conversan{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  conversari,  live  with,  converse :  see  converse^, 
D.]  1.  Having  frequent  or  customary  inter- 
course; intimately  associating;  familiar  by 
companionship;  acquainted:  followed  by  wiife, 
formerly  also  by  among. 

Thei  selde  she  was  not  worthi  to  be  conuersaunt  a-monge 
peple.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  422. 

The  strangers  that  were  conversant  among  them. 

Josh.  viii.  35. 
But  the  men  were  very  good  unto  us  ...  as  long  as  we 
were  conversant  with  them.  1  Sam.  xxv.  15. 

Never  to  be  infected  with  delight, 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness. 

Shale,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 

What  I  pretend  by  this  dedication  is  an  honour  which  I 

do  myself  to  posterity,  by  acquainting  them  that  I  have 

been  conversant  with  the  first  persons  of  the  age  in  which 

I  lived.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  King  Arthur. 

3.  Acquainted  by  familiar  use  or  study ;  hav- 
ing a  thorough  or  intimate  knowledge  or  pro- 
ficiency :  followed  generally  by  with,  formerly 
and  stiU  occasionally  by  in. 

The  learning  and  skill  which  he  had  by  being  conversant 
in  their  books.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  §  8. 

Among  men  long  conversant  with  books,  we  too  fre- 
quently find  those  misplaced  virtues  of  which  I  have  been 
now  complaining.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

His  eye  is  both  microscopic  and  telescopic ;  conversant 
at  once  with  the  animalculee  of  society  and  letters,  and  the 
larger  objects  of  human  concern. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Kev.,  1. 14. 

3.  Having  concern  or  connection ;  concerned, 
occupied,  or  engaged:  followed  by  with  or  about. 
Education  is  conversam,t  about  childi-en. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Education  of  Children. 
Moral  action  is  conversant  almost  wholly  with  evidence 
which  in  itself  is  only  probable. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  93. 
=Syn.  2.  Versed  (in),  skilled  (in),  proficient  (in). 

conversantly  (kon'v6r-sant-li),  adv.  lu  a  con- 
versant or  familiar  manner. 

conversation  (kon-v6r-sa'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
coiiversacion,  -eioun  ^  D.  konversatie  =  (J.  con- 
versation =  Dan.  Sw.  Jconversation,  <  OP.  con- 
versadon,  -tion,  F.  conversation  =  Sp.  conversa- 
cion  =  Pg.  conversagaio  =  It.  conversazione,  <  L. 
conversatio{n-),  conversation,  manner  of  life,  < 
conversari,  pp.  conversatus,  live  with,  converse : 
see  converse^-,  v.']  1.  General  course  of  actions 
or  habits ;  manner  of  life ;  behavior ;  deport- 
ment, especially  with  respect  to  morals.  [Ob- 
solescent.] 


converse 

Noo  .  .  .  peraoun  shalbe  admitted  unto  this  Glide  but 
if  a  bee  founde  of  goode  name  and  tame,  of  good  conuersa- 
cfM,  and  honeste  in  his  demeanour,  and  of  goode  rule. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  190. 
Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.      1  Pet.  i.  15, 
The  hunters  and  hawkers  among  the  clergy  [were]  re- 
called to  graver  conversation. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  il. 

2.  Familiar  intercourse ;  intimate  acquain- 
tance or  association ;  commerce  in  social  life. 
[Obsolescent.] 

It  has  been  my  study  still  to  please  those  women 
That  fell  within  my  conversation. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  ii.  s. 
Conversation,  when  they  come  into  the  world,  soon  gives 
them  a  becoming  assurance.   -  Locke,  Education. 

3t.  Familiar  acquaintance  from  using  or  study- 
ing. 
Much  conversatitm  in  books.  Bacon. 

4.  Informal  interchange  of  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents by  spoken  words;  informal  or  familiar 
talk.     [Now  the  most  general  use  of  the  word.] 

One  of  the  best  rules  for  conversation  is  never  to  say  a 
thing  which  any  of  the  company  can  reasonably  wish  we 
had  rather  left  unsaid.  Sterne. 

Wise,  cultivated,  genial  conversation  is  the  last  flower  of 
civilization,  and  the  best  result  which  life  has  to  offer  at 
—  a  cup  for  gods,  which  has  no  repentance. 

JBmerson,  Misc.,  p.  340. 

5.  A  meeting  for  conversation,  especially  on 
literary  subjects ;  a  conversazione. 

Xady  Pomf  ret  has  a  charming  conversation  once  a  week. 
<        Walpole,  Letters  (1740),  I.  71. 

6.  Sexual  intercourse :  as,  criminal  conversation 
(which  see,  under  criminal) — Conversatlou-tube, 
a  tube  for  enabling  conversation  to  be  carried  on  easily 
with  deaf  people ;  an  ear-trumpet.    See  speaking-tube. 

conversational  (kon-v6r-sa'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
versation +  -al.']  Of,  pertaining  "to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  conversation :  as,  conversational  pow- 
ers; a.  conversational  style. 

Richardson's  novels  deserve  special  mention,  as  being 
a  rich  store  of  the  conversational  dialect  of  their  author's 
age.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  320. 

conversationalist  (kon-v6r-sa'shon-al-ist),  n. 
[<  conversational  +  -ist.'\  A  talker;  especial- 
ly, an  agreeable  and  interesting  talker;  a  oon- 
verser  ;  one  who  excels  in  conversation. 

People  who  never  talked  anywhere  else  were  driven  to 
talk  in  those  old  coaches  ;  while  a  ready  conversationalist, 
like  Judge  Story,  was  stimulated  to  incessant  cerebral  dis- 
charges. Josiah  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  191, 

conversationally  (kon-ver-sa'shon-al-i),  adv. 
In  a  conversational  manner. 
COnversationedf  (kon-ver-sa'shond),  a.  [<  con- 
versation +  -ed2.]    Having  a  certain  behavior 
or  deportment. 

Till  she  be  better  conversation'd, 

.  .  .  I'll  keep 
As  far  from  her  as  the  gallows. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  The  Captain,  i.  1. 

conversationism  (kon-ver-sa'shon-izm),  n.  [< 
cormersaUon  -f-  -ism.']  A  word  or  phrase  used 
in  familiar  conversation ;  a  colloquialism. 
conversationist  (kon-v6r-sa'shon-ist),  n.  [< 
conversation  +  -ist.']  A  talker;  a  converser;  a 
conversationalist. 

I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sagCj 
Kit  Cat,  the  famous  conversationist. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  47. 
From  a  poet  of  unusual  promise,  he  [Fltz-Greene  Hal- 
leck]  relapsed  into  a  mere  conversationist. 

D.  J.  Hia,  Bryant,  p,  64, 

COnversative  (kqn-v6r'sa-tiv),  a.  [<  convffi-se\ 
v.,  -I-  -ative;  =  It.  eonversati/vo.']  Relating  to 
mutual  intercourse ;  social :  opposed  to  con- 
templative.    [Rare.] 

She  chose  rather  to  endue  him  with  conversative  qualities 
and  ornaments  of  youth.        Sir  H.  Wotton,  Buckingham. 

conversazione  (kon-ver-sat-si-6'ne),  n. ;  pi.  e(ynr 
versazioni  (-ne).  [It.,  =  E.  conversation,  q.  v.] 
A  meeting  for  conversation,  particularly  on 
literary  subjects. 

These  conversazioni  [at  Florence]  resemble  our  card- 
assemblies.  Drummond,  Travels  (1754),  p.  41- 

converse^  (kon-vers'),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cw- 
versed,  ppr.  conversing.  [<  ME.  conversen  =  D. 
honverseren  =  Dan.  konversere  =  Sw.  Jcomersera, 
<  OF.  (and  F.)  converser  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  conversar 
=  It.  conversare,  <  L.  conversari,  live,  dwell,  live 
with,  keep  company  with,  passive  (middle)  voice 
of  corwersare,  turn  round,  freq.  of  convertere, 
pp.  conversus,  turn  round :  see  convert,  «.]  1. 
To  keep  company;  associate;  hold  intercourse; 
followed  by  with.     [Now  chiefly  poetical.] 

God  .  .  .  conversed  with  man,  in  the  very  first,  in  such 
clear,  and  certain,  and  perceptible  transaction,  that  a  man 
could  as  certainly  know  that  God  was  as  that  man  wt^- 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed^lSSS),  L,  P«'- 

God  shall  be  bom  of  a  Virgin,  and  converse  with  Siwm- 
Howell,  Letters,  1». «. 
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For  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  Beek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  nature,  Thomson,  Summer,  1.  13S1. 

S.  To  talk  informally  with  another ;  have  free 
intercourse  in  mutual  communication  of  opin- 
ions and  sentiments  by  spoken  words;  inter- 
change thoughts  by  speech;  engage  in  dis- 
course :  followed  by  with  before  the  person  ad- 
dressed, and  on  before  the  subject.  [Now  the 
most  general  use  of  the  word.] 

With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time ; 

All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  639. 

Words  learn 'd  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse. 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse. 

Cowper,  Conversation. 

Many  men  infinitely  leas  clever  converse  more  agreeably 
than  he  does,  because  he  is  too  epigrammatic,  and  has  ac- 
customed himself  so  much  to  make  brilliant  observations 
that  he  cannot  easily  descend  to  quiet,  unlaboured  talk. 
Qremlle,  Memoirs,  Nov.  80,  1818. 

In  any  knot  of  men  conversing  on  any  subject,  the  per- 
son who  knows  most  about  it  will  have  the  ear  of  the  com- 
pany, if  he  wishes  it,  and  lead  the  conversation. 

Emerson,  Eloquence. 

St.  To  have  sexual  commerce.  Guardian.  =%yn. 
2.  To  speak,  discourse,  chat. 
COnversei  (kon'vtos),  n.  [<  converse^,  «.]  1. 
Acquaintance  by  frequent  or  customary  inter- 
course; familiarity:  as,  to  hold  converse  with 
persons  of  different  sects,  or  to  hold  corwerse 
with  terrestrial  things. 

The  old  ascetic  Christians  found  a  paradise  in  a  desert, 

and  with  little  converse  on  earth  held  a  conversation  in 

heaven.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor,,  iii,  9. 

,  There  studious  let  me  sit, 

And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead, 

Thomson,  Winter,  1.  432, 


'Tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms. 


Byron. 


2.  Conversation;  familiar  discourse  or  talk; 
free  interchange  of  thoughts  or  opinions. 

Form'd  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  379. 
Thy  converse  drew  us  with  delight. 

Te/rmyson,  In  Memoriam,  ex. 
3t.  Sexual  commerce. 

The  Souldier  corrupted  with  ease  and  liberty ;  drowned 
in  prohibited  wine,  enfeebled  with  the  continufdl  converse 
of  women,  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  39. 

converse^  (kon'vSrs),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  converse 
=  Pg.  It.  eonverso,  <  L.  conversMS,  turned  round, 

fp.  of  convertere,  turn  round:  see  convert,  v,'] 
,  a.  Turned  about ;  transposed ;  reciprocal. 

The  rule  is  purely  negative ;  no  weight  at  all  is  given  to 
the  converse  doctrine  that  whatever  was  Venetian  should 
be  Italian,  M.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p,  42, 

II.  n.  1.  A  part  answering  or  corresponding 
to  another,  but  differing  from  it  in  nature  and 
required  to  make  it  complete ;  a  complement ; 
a  counterpart:  as,  the  hollows  in  a  mold  in 
which  a  medal  has  been  cast  are  the  conmerse  of 
th,e  parts  of  the  medal  in  relief.  [Converse  is 
often  used  incorrectly  in  the  sense  of  reverse — 
that  is,  the  opposite,  the  contrary. 

"John  Bruce  "  was  written  uncompromisingly  in  every 
line  of  his  face,  just  the  converse  of  Forrester,  whom  old 
maids  of  rigid  virtue,  after  seeing  him  twice,  were  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  speak  of  as  "Charley."       Lawrenee.] 

Z.  In  logic :  (a)  Either  of  the  pair  of  relations 
which  subsist  between  two  objects,  with  refer- 
■euoe  to  each  other :  thus,  the  relation  of  child  to 
parent  is  the  converse  of  the  relation  of  parent 
to  child.  (6)  One  of  a  pair  of  propositions  hav- 
ing the  same  subject  and  predicate  or  antece- 
dent and  consequent,  but  in  the  reversed  order. 
Thus,  the  proposition  that  every  isosceles  triangle  has  two 
■of  its  angles  equal  is  the  converse  of  the  proposition  that 
every  triangle  having  two  angles  equal  is  isosceles.  See 
coiaversiMn,  2. 

The  given  proposition  is  called  the  converted  or  converse; 
the  other,  into  which  it  is  converted,  the  converting.  There 
is,  however,  much  ambiguity,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the 
terms  commonly  employed  by  logicians  to  designate  the 
two  propositions — that  given,  and  the  product  of  the  logi- 
cal elaboration.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  xiv. 

conversely  (kon'vers-li),  adv.  In  a  converse 
manner :  as  the  converse ;  by  conversion.  See 
converse^,  ».,  and  conversion. 

As  whatever  of  the  produce  of  the  country  is  devoted  to 
production  is  capital,  so,  conversely,  the  whole  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  countiy  is  devoted  to  production. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ,,  I.  iv.  §  2, 

Colloids  take  up,  by  a  power  that  has  been  called  ' '  capil- 
lary aflinity,"  a  large  quantity  of  water.  .  .  .  Conversely, 
with  like  readiness,  they  give  up  this  water  by  evapora- 
tion. B.  Spencer,'  Prin.  of  Biol,,  §  11, 

■converser  (kgn-ver'ser),  n.  One  who  converses, 
or  engages  iii  conversation. 

In  dialogue,  she  was  a  good  conuerser;  her  language  ,  .  . 

was  well  chosen ;  . .  ,  her  information  varied  and  correct, 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xii. 
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conversiblel  (kon-v&r'si-bl),  a.  [=  P.  conversi- 
ile  =  Pg.  conversivel,  <  LL.  conversihilis  (also 
-  cornier  UhUis :  see  convertible),  changeable,  <  L. 
convertere,  pp.  conversus:  see  convert,  v.,  con- 
verse^.'] Capable  of  being  converted,  or  trans- 
formed into  the  converse. 
This  conversible  .  .  .  sorites, 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  603. 
conversible^  (kon-v6r'si-bl),  a.     [<  converse\ 
v.,  +  -ible.l    Same  as  conversable. 
conversing  (kon-v6r'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  con- 
verse^, v.]   Conversation ;  intercourse ;  dealing. 
It  were  very  reasonable  to  propound  to  ourselves,  in  all 
our  conversings  with  others,  that  one  great  design  of  doing 
some  good  to  their  souls.  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  §  16. 

If,  however,  from  too  much  conversing  with  material 
objects,  the  soul  was  gross,  and  misplaced  its  satisfaction 
in  the  body,  it  reaped  nothing  but  sorrow. 

•         Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p,  164, 

conversion  (kon-vfer'shon),  n.  [=  F.  conversion 
=  Pr.  conversio  =  Sp.  conversion  =  Pg.  conversao 
=  It.  conversione,  <  L.  eonversio(n-),  \  convertere, 
pp.  conversus,  convert:  see  convert,  v.]  1.  In 
general,  a  turning  or  changing  from  one  state 
or  form  to  another;  transmutation;  transfor- 
mation: sometimes  implying  total  loss  of  iden- 
tity: as,  a  conversion  of  water  into  ice,  or  of 
food  into  chyle  or  blood;  the  con/version  of  a 
thing  from  its  original  purpose  to  another;  the 
conversion  of  land  into  money. 

The  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  which  was 
the  chief  agi'arian  grievance,  was  much  more  universal 
among  Catholics  than  among  Protestants, 

Lecky,  Eng,  in  18th  Cent,,  xvi. 

Specifically — 2.  In  logic,  that  immediate  in- 
ference which  transforms  a  proposition  into 
another  whose  subject-term  is  the  predicate- 
term,  and  whose  predicate-term  the  subject- 
term,  of  the  former,  simple,  proper,  or  direct  con- 
version is  that  in  which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
propositions  remain  unchanged :  as,  No  good  man  is  un- 
happy; hence  (by  conversion).  No  unhappy  man  is  good. 
Conversion  per  acaidens  (by  accident)  is  that  in  which  the 
quality  of  the  first  proposition  is  unchanged  while  its 
quantity  is  changed :  as.  All  cockatrices  are  non-existent ; 
hence  (by  conversion).  Some  non-existent  things  are  cock- 
atrices. Conversion  by  contraposition  is  where  the  quantity 
and  quality  are  preserved,  but  the  terms  are  inflnitated  : 
as.  Some  Chinamen  are  not  honest;  hence.  Some  non- 
honest  persons  are  not  non-Chinamen,  The  traditional 
rules  of  conversion  are  embodied  in  the  verses, 
Simpliciter/eci,  convertitur  eva  per  acci, 
Astro  per  contra,  sicut  conversio  tota, 

where  the  vowels  of  feci,  eva,  astro,  show  the  kinds  of 
propositions  which  can  be  converted  in  the  three  ways, 
(See  ,41, 2  (6),)  A  diminute  conversion  is  a  conversion  of  a 
proposition  such  that  the  consequent  asserts  less  than 
the  antecedent :  as.  All  lawyers  are  honest,  and  therefore 
some  honest  men  are  lawyers.  An  improper  or  reductive 
conversion  is  a  conversion  per  accidens  or  by  contraposi- 
tion. A  universal  conversion  is  an  inference  by  conversion 
whose  conclusion  is  a  universal  proposition ;  a  partial  con- 
version, one  whose  conclusion  is  a  i)articular  proposition. 
[The  Latin  conversio  was  first  used  in  this  sense  by  Appu- 
leius  to  translate  Aristotle's  avno-Tpoi^jJ,] 

3.  In  theol.,  a  radical  and  complete  change, 
sudden  or  gradual,  in  the  spirit,  puipose,  and 
direction  of  the  life,  from  one  of  self-seeking 
and  enmity  toward  God  to  one  of  love  toward 
Grod  and  man. 

The  secund,  the  sonday  after  the  f est  of  the  conuersioun 
of  seynte  Ponle.  English  Gilds  (E.  E,  X.  S.),  p.  62. 

If  we  look  through  all  the  examples  we  have  of  conver- 
sion in  Scripture,  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and 
the  Corinthians,  and  all  others  the  apostles  write  to,  how 
far  were  they  from  this  gradual  way  of  conversion  by  con- 
tracted habits,  and  by  such  culture  as  Tumbull  speaks  of ! 
Edwards,  Works,  II.  648. 

4.  Change  from  one  religion  to  another,  or 
from  one  side  or  party  to  another,  especially 
from  one  that  is  regarded  as  false  to  one  that 
is  regarded  as  true. 

They  passed  through  Phenice  and  Samaria,  declaring 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  Acts  xv.  3. 

That  conversion  will  be  suspected  that  apparently  con- 
curs with  interest.  Johnson. 

5.  Milit. :  (a)  A  change  of  front,  as  of  a  body 
of  troops  attacked  in  flank.  (6)  The  applica- 
tion of  condemned  stores  to  uses  other  than 
that  originally  intended.—  6.  In  ordnance,  the 
alteration  of  a  smooth-bore  gun  into  a  rifled 
gun  by  inserting  a  lining-tube  of  wrought-iron 
or  steel.—  7.  In  law :  ((i)  An  unauthorized  as- 
sumption and  exercise  of  the  right  of  owner- 
ship over  personal  property  belonging  to  an- 
other in  hostility  to  his  rights;  an  act  of  do- 
minion over  the  personal  property  of  another 
inconsistent  with  his  rights;  unauthorized  ap- 
propriation. (6)  A  change  from  realty  into 
personalty,  or  vice  versa.  See  equitable  con- 
version, under  equitable.— B.  Naut,  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  vessel  by  one  deck,  so  as  to  convert 
a  line-of-battle  ship  into  a  frigate,  or  a  crank 
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three-decker  into  a  good  two-decker,  or  a  ser- 
viceable vessel  into  a  hulk.  [Eng.] — 9.  In 
dyeing.    See  extract. 

Under  the  name  of  conversion  is  designated  a  certain 
modification  of  the  shade  of  any  colour  produced  on  cloth 
by  means  of  the  intervention  of  some  chemical  agent. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p,  319. 

Center  of  converaion,  in  rnech. ,  the  point  in  a  body  about 
which  it  turns  as  a  center,  when  a  force  is  applied  to  any 
part  of  it,  or  unequal  forces  are  applied  to  its  different 
parts,— Conversion  of  equations,  in  alg.,  the  reduction 
of  equations  by  multiplication,  or  the  manner  of  altering 
an  equation  when  the  quantity  sought,  or  any  member  of 
it,  is  a  fraction ;  the  reducing  of  a  fractional  equation  into 
anintegralone.— Conversion  of  proportions,  in  math., 
is  when  of  four  proportionals  it  is  inferred  that  the  first 
is  to  its  excess  above  the  second  as  the  third  to  its  excess 
above  the  fourth ;  and  the  four  terms  when  thus  arranged 
are  said  to  be  proportionals  by  conversion, —  Conversion 
of  reUef,  a  pseudoscopic  effect  by  which  an  alto-rilievo  is 
changed  to  a  basso-rilievo,  and  conversely :  first  used  by 
Wheatstone, 

By  simply  crossing  the  pictures  in  the  stereoscope,  so  as 
to  bring  before  each  eye  the  picture  taken  for  the  other, 
a  conversion  of  relief  is  produced  in  the  resulting  solid 
image.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros,,  §  31. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  of  the  Anglican  Church,  observed  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary, in  commemoration  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle,  as  related  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Acts,  =Syn.  3. 
Conversion,  Begeneration.  Conversion  is  generally  em- 
ployed to  express  the  voluntary  act  of  the  individual  in 
turning  from  sin  to  seek  the  pardon  and  grace  of  God, 
while  regeneration  is  employed  to  express  the  divine  act 
exerted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  soul  of  man.  But  this 
distinction  is  by  no  means  always  observed  even  in  theo- 
logical writings,  and  the  two  terms  are  often  used  synony- 
mously. 

He  oft 
Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met. 
Triumphs  or  festivals  ;  and  to  them  preach'd 
Conmrsion  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 
In  prison,  under  judgments  imminent. 

Milton,  P.  L,,  xi.  724. 
Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but 
according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.        Tit.  iii,  5, 

conversive^  (kon-v6r'siv),  a.  [<  L.  conversiis, 
pp.  of  convertere,  turn  roimd  (see  convert,  v.),  + 
-ive.]  Capable  of  being  converted  or  changed; 
convertible.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
COnversive^  (kpn-v6r'siv),  a.  [<  converse^  + 
-iw.]  Conversable;  social.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
To  be  rude  or  foolish  is  the  badge  of  a  weak  mind,  and 
of  one  deficient  in  the  conv&rsive  quality  of  man, 

Feltham,  Kesolves,  ii.  76. 

convert  (kon-verf),  V.  [<  ME.  converten  =  F. 
Pr.  Sp.  cotivertir  =  Pg.  converter  =  It.  conver- 
tire,  <  L.  convertere,  pp.  conversus,  turn  round, 
turn  toward,  change,  convert,  <  com-,  together, 
-I-  vertere,  turn:  see  verse,  and  cf.  advert,  avert, 
evert,  invert,  pervert,  reverf]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
cause  to  turn ;  turn ;  turn  round. 
Convert  thy  thoughts  to  somewhat  else,  I  pray  thee. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 
That  a  kingfisher,  hanged  by  the  bill,  sheweth  in  what 
quarter  the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and  secret  propriety,  con- 
verting the  breast  to  that  point  of  the  Horizon  from  whence 
the  wind  doth  blow,  is  a  received  opinion,  and  very  strange. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg,  Err,,  iii.  10. 

2.  To  change  or  turn,  as  into  another  form  or 
substance  or,  by  exchange,  into  an  equivalent 
thing;  transmute;  transform:  as,  to  convert 
grain  into  spirits ;  to  convert  one  kind  of  prop- 
erty into  another;  to  convert  bank-notes  into 
gold. 

If  the  whole  atmosphere  was  converted  into  water,  it 
would  make  no  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  yards  water 
about  the  earth.        T.  Burnet,  Theoiy  of  the  Earth,  1,  3. 

We  congratulate  you  that  you  have  known  how  to  con- 
vert calamities  into  powers,  exile  into  a  campaign,  present 
defeat  into  lasting  victory.  Emerson,  Misc,  p,  362, 

It  was  something  different  from  mere  condensation  which 
converted  Promos  and  Cassandra  into  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure. A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram,  Lit,,  1, 119. 

3.  To  change  from  one  state  or  condition  to 
another :  as,  to  convert  a  barren  waste  into  a 
fruitful  field ;  to  convert  rude  savages  into  civ- 
ilized men. 

That  still  lessens 
The  sorrow,  and  converts  it  nigh  to  joy. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1564. 
Emancipation  ma.y  convert  the  slave  from  a  well-fed  ani- 
mal into  a  pauperised  man.    Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  21. 

4.  In  theol.,  to  change  the  purpose,  direction, 
and  spirit  of  the  Ufe  of  (another)  from  one  of 
self-seeking  and  enmity  toward  God  to  one  of 
love  toward  God  and  man ;  turn  from  an  evil 
life  to  a  holy  one. 

Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out.  Acts  iii,  19. 

He  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death.  Jas,  v.  20. 

5.  To  change  or  turn  from  one  religion  to  an- 
other, or  from  one  party  or  sect  to  another, 
especially  from  one  that  is  regarded  as  false  to 
one  that  is  regarded  as  true. 
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Tn  converfinff  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of 
I'ork.  SAai.,  M.  of  v.,  iii.  6. 

'Twas  much  wished  by  tlie  holy  Ilobinson  that  some  of 
the  poor  heathen  had  been  ccmverted  before  any  of  them 
had  Iteen  slaughtered,  C.  Mather,  ilag.  Chris.,  i.  3. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  Moslems.    Prescott. 

6.  To  turn  from  one  use  or  destination  to  an- 
other ;  divert  from  the  proper  or  intended  use ; 
specifically,  in  Jaw,  of  personal  property,  un- 
lawfully to  assume  ownership  of,  or  to  assert 
a  control  over,  inconsistent  with  that  of  the 
owner ;  appropriate  without  right  to  one's  own 
use,  or  intentionally  deprive  of  its  use  the  one 
having  the  right  thereto. 

Wliich  [lands  and  possessions]  are  nowe,  and  have  bene 
of  longe  tyme,  conuertcd  as  well  to  dedes  of  charyte  and  to 
the  commen-welth  there,  as  hereafter  shall  appere. 

Engluh  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  248. 

When  the  Monks  of  Canterbury  had  displeased  him  about 
the  election  of  their  Archbishop,  he  seized  upon  all  their 
Goods,  and  converted  them  to  his  own  Use. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  73. 

7.  In  logic,  to  transform  hy  conversion.  See 
conversion,  2. — 8t.  To  turn  into  or  express  in 
another  language ;  translate. 

"Which  story  .  .  .  Catullus  more  elegantly  converted. 

B.  Jonaon,  Masque  of  Queens. 

Converted  iron,  iron  which  has  been  made  into  steel  by 
the  process  of  cementation,  or  steel  which  has  again  been 
subjected  to  such  a  treatment. — Converted  proposi- 
tion, in  logic,  a  proposition  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
conversion ;  the  premise  of  the  immediate  inference, — 
Converting  proposition,  the  conclusion  of  an  inference 
of  conversion, 

Il.t  intrans.  1 .  To  turn  in  course  or  direc- 
tion ;  turn  about. 

^  I  make  hym  soone  to  converte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1412. 

I  have  spoken  sufficiently,  at  least  what  I  can,  of  this 
Nation  in  generall :  now  convert  we  to  the  Person  and 
Court  of  this  Sultan.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  57. 

2.  To  be  changed;  undergo  a  change. 

The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear ; 
That  fear,  to  hate.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  1. 

3.  To  experience  a  change  of  heart ;  change  the 
current  of  one's  life  from  worldliness  or  selfish- 
ness to  love  of  God  and  man. 

We  preach  many  long  sermons,  yet  the  people  will  not 
repent  nor  convert.    Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw,  VI,,  1550. 

Lest  they  .  .  ,  understand  with  their  heart,  and  eon- 
vert,  and  be  healed,  Isa.  vi,  10, 

Whenever  a  man  converts  to  God,  in  the  same  instant 
God  turns  to  him,    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II,  423. 

convert  (kon'vert),  n.  [<  convert,  v.']  1.  A 
person  who  is  converted  from  one  opinion  or 
practice  to  another;  one  who  renoimces  one 
creed,  religious  system,  or  party,  and  embraces 
another:  used  particularly  of  those  who  change 
their  religious  opinions,  but  applicable  to  any 
change  from  one  belief  or  practice  to  another. 

As  some  one  has  well  said,  the  utmost  that  severity  can 
do  is  to  make  hypocrites  ;  it  can  never  make  converts. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  203, 

2.  In  theol.,  one  who  has  been  changed,as  to 
the  purpose  and  direction  of  his  life,  from  sin 
to  hoUness. 

Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts 
with  righteousness,  Isa,  i.  27, 

3.  In  monasteries,  a  lay  friar  or  brother  admit- 
ted to  the  service  of  the  house,  without  orders, 
and  not  allowed  to  sing  in  the  choir — Clinical 
convert.  See  clinical.  =  Syn,  1.  Neophyte,  Convert,  Prose- 
lyte, Pervert,  Apostate,  Renegade.  A  neophyte  is  a  convert 
who  is  still  very  new  to  the  doctrine  or  duties  of  his  re- 
ligion ;  hence,  figuratively,  the  word  stands  for  a  novice 
in  any  line ;  it  does  not  at  all  suggest  the  abandonment  of 
any  otherfaith  for  the  present  one,  A  convertmay  or  may 
not  be  from  some  other  faith ;  the  word  expresses  a  radical 
change  in  convictions,  feelings,  purposes,  and  actions,  and 
therefore  suggests  the  sincerity  of  the  subject ;  it  is  rarely 
used  with  a  sinister  meaning,  but  it  may  mean  only  acqui- 
escence in  a  new  faith  proposed  for  nominal  adherence  : 
as,  they  were  offered  the  choice  of  deatli  or  becoming  con- 
verts to  the  faith  of  the  conqueror,  A  proselyte  is  gener- 
ally from  some  other  faith  or  alliance,  primarily  in  reli- 
gion, but  also  in  partizanship  of  any  kind :  proselytism 
does  not  necessarily  imply  conviction ;  the  tendency  is  to 
use  only  convert  in  the  good  sense,  and  apply  proselyte  to 
one  brought  over  by  unworthy  motives,  and  proselytizer  to 
one  who  seeks  recruits  for  his  faith  without  being  particu- 
lar as  to  theii'  being  converted  to  it.  Pervert  as  a  noun  is 
new,  and  confined  chiefly  to  England ;  it  is  a  paronomasia 
for  convert,  and  a  controversial  word,  stigmatizing  one  who 
abandons  the  Church  of  England,  or  one  of  the  other  Prot- 
estant churches,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Apos- 
tate is  a  strong  term  for  an  utter,  conspicuous,  and  presum- 
ably base  renouncer  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  any 
denominational,  political,  or  other  faith  and  affiliation,  A 
renegade  is  one  who,  presumably  without  conversion  of 
mind  or  heai't,  and  from  sheer  interest,  goes  over  from 
one  faith  or  party  to  another;  hence,  a  mere  runaway  or 
deserter,  Tlie  term  covers  as  much  abhorrence  and  repro- 
bation as  apostate,  and  more  contempt. 
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St.  Paul  makes  a  difference  between  those  he  calls 
neophytes — that  is,  newly  grafted  into  Christianity — and 
those  that  are  brought  up  in  the  faith. 

Bacon,  Speech  on  the  Union  of  Laws. 
The  pagan  coterie  who  got  hold  of  him  [the  Emperor 
Julian]  soon  discovered  the  importance  of  their  convert. 
Smith  and  Wace,  Diet.  Christ.  Biog.,  III.  494. 
Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and,  when  he 
is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
yourselves.  Mat.  xxiii.  15. 

This  is  a  creature, 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else ;  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 

That  notorious  pervert,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  France. 

Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  i. 
Hopeful  looked  after  him,  and  espied  on  his  back  a  pa- 
per with  this  inscription,  "  Wanton  professor  and  damna- 
ble apostate."  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 
The  ballads  themselves  laughed  at^  one  another  for  de- 
serting their  own  proper  subjects,  and  becoming,  as  it 
were,  renegades  to  nationality  and  patriotism. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  134. 

convertend  (kon-ver-tend'),  n.  [=  P.  conver- 
tente,  <  L.  convertendus,  gerundive  of  convertere, 
convert :  see  convert,  v.']  That  which  is  to  be 
converted;  specifically,  in  logic,  a  proposition 
which  is  or  is  to  be  transformed  by  conversion ; 
the  premise  of  the  immediate  inference  of  con- 
version.    See  conversion,  2. 

converter  (kon-ver'tfer),  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
verts ;  one  who  makes  converts. 

The  zealous  converters  of  souls  and  labourers  in  God's 
vineyard.  Jer,  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  i. 

)  2.  A  vessel  in  which  metals  or  other  materials 
are  ohangedor  converted  from  one  shape  oreon- 


Convex  or 
FlanO'Con- 
vex  Lens, 


Bessemer  Converter  in  section. 


dition  to  another.  Specifically,  in  Tnetat,  an  oval- 
shaped  vessel  or  retort,  hung  on  an  axis,  made  of  iron  and 
lined  with  some  refractory  material,  in  which  molten  pig- 
iron  is  converted  by  the  Bessemer  process  into  what  is 
generally  called  steel.  See  steel.  Also  spelled  convenor. 
convertibility  (kon-ver-ti-biri-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
convertibilite  =  Sp.  convertiMlidad,  <  ML.  con- 
vertibilita{t-)s,  <  LL.  convertibilis,  changeable  : 
see  convertible  and  -bility.']  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  convertible,  ^a)  The  capability 
of  being  converted,  transmuted,  or  transformed  from  one 
form  or  state  to  another,  or  exchanged  for  an  equivalent : 
as,  the  convertibility  of  water  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
The  mutual  convertibility  of  land  into  money  and  of 
money  into  land.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

(6)  Capability  of  being  applied  or  turned  to  a  new  use.  (c) 
The  quality  of  being  interchangeable:  as,  the  convertibility 
of  certain  letters,  (d)  In  logic,  capability  of  being  trans- 
formed by  conversion.      ' 

convertible  (kon-v6r'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  Pr.  Sp. 
convertible  =  Pg.  convertivel  =  It.  convertibile,  < 
LL.  convertibilis  (also  conversibilis :  see  conver- 
sible),<.  L.  convertere,  turn,  change:  see  convert, 
4).]  1 .  Capable  of  being  changed  in  form,  sub- 
stance, or  condition;  susceptible  of  change; 
transmutable ;  transformable :  as,  iron  is  con- 
vertible into  steel,  and  wood  into  charcoal. 

Also,  by  reason  of  the  affinitie  which  it  hath  with  mylke, 
it  is  convertible  into  bloude  and  fiesh. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii. 

2.  Capable  of  being  turned  into  an  equivalent 
by  exchange ;  transformable  by  mutual  trans- 
fer :  as,  bonds  or  scrip  convertible  into  other 
securities;  convertible  property. —  3.  Specifi- 
cally, in  banking  and  com.,  capable  of  being  con- 
verted or  changed  into  gold  of  similar  amount 
at  any  time :  applied  to  bank-notes  and  other 
forms  of  paper  money:  as,  a  convertible  paper 
currency. — 4.  Capable  of  being  applied  or 
turned,  as  to  a  new  use. 

He  sees  a  thousand  things,  which,  being  ignorant  of 
their  uses,  he  cannot  think  convertible  to  any  valuable 
purpose.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

Tlie  labour  of  the  miner,  for  example,  consists  of  opera- 
tions for  digging  out  of  the  earth  substances  convertible 
by  industry  into  various  articles  fitted  for  human  use 

J.  S.  Hill,  Pol,  Econ,,  I,  ii,'§  3. 

5.  So  constituted  as  to  be  interchangeable; 
equivalent  in  certain  or  all  respects. 

The  law  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge  are  not  always 
convertible  terms.  Blackstone,  Com., 1.,  Jnt.   §3, 
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With  the  Deity  right  and  expedient  are  doubtless  con- 
vertible terms,  //,  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p,  u. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  line  [of  eight  syl. 
lables]  is  at  all  times  convertible  with  one  of  seven  sylla- 
bles.  Genesis  and  Exodus  (E,  E.  T.  S,),  Pref,,  p,  xxxvii. 
6.  In  logic,  true,  or  asserted  to  be  true,  after 
conversion  or  the  interchange  of  subject  and 
predicate.    See  conversion,  2. 

He  had  need  be  well  conducted  that  should  design  to 
make  Axioms  convertible,  if  he  make  them  not  withal  cir- 
cular  and  non-promovent,  or  incurring  into  themselves. 

Bacon,  M'orks  (ed.  Spedding),  III.  407, 
Convertible  bonds.   See  JojmJi. 
convertibleness  (kon-ver'ti-bl-nes),  n.    Con- 
vertibility. 

COnvertibly  (kon-ver'ti-bli),  adv.  Reciprocally; 
with  interchange  of  terms ;  by  conversion. 
convertite  (kon'ver-tit),  n.     [<  It.  conveirUto(= 

F.  converti),  a  convert,  prop.  pp.  of  convertire,  < 
L.  convertere,  turn  round:  see  convert,  d.]  A 
convert.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up. 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope ; 
But,  since  you  are  a  gentle  convei-tite, 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1. 
Pardon  him,  lady,  that  is  now  a  convertite : 
Your  beauty,  like  a  saint,  hath  wrought  this  wonder. 

Beau,  and  PL,  Woman-Hater,  ill.  1. 
I  do  not  understand  these  half  convertites.    Jews  chris- 
tianizing—  (jhristians  judaiziug — puzzle  me. 

Lamb,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 
converter,  n.    See  converter,  2. 
convex  (kon'veks),  a.  and  n.     [=  D,  Jconvehs  = 

G.  convex  =  Dan.  Sw.  konvex,  <  F.  convexe  =  Sp. 
Pg.  convexo  =  It.  convesso,  <  L.  con- 
vexus,  vaulted,  arched,  rounded,  con- 
vex, concave,  prop.  pp.  (collateral  to 
convectus)  of  convehere,  bring  toge- 
ther: see  convection.^  I.  a.  1.  Curved, 
as  a  line  or  surface,  in  the  manner  of 
a  circle  or  sphere  when  viewed  from 
some  point  without  it;  curved  away 
from  the  point  of  view;  hence,  bound- 
ed by  such  a  line  or  surface :  as,  a  convex  mirror, 
A  curved  line  or  surface  is  regarded  as  convex  when  it  falls 
between  the  point  of  view  and  a  line  joining  any  two  of  its 
points.    See  concave. 

Half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  342. 

Specifically — 2.  In  zdol.  and  anat.,  elevated 
and  regularly  rounded ;  forming  a  segment  of 
a  sphere,  or  nearly  so  :  distinguished  from  gib- 
bous, which  is  applied  to  a  less  regular  eleva- 
tion.—  Convex  lens,  in  optics,  a  lens  having  either  one 
or  both  sides  convex.  See  lens. —  Convex  mirror,  in 
optics.     See  mirror. 

II.  n.  [<  L.  convexum,  prop.  neut.  of  eon- 
vexus,  adj.:  see  above.]  A  convex  body  or 
surface. 

Through  the  large  Convex  of  the  azure  Sky  .  .  . 
Fierce  Meteors  shoot  their  arbitrary  Light. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare,  st,  40. 
Half  heaven's  convex  glitters  with  the  flame,       Tickell. 

convezed  (kon'vekst),  a.  [<  convex  +  -ed^.] 
Made  convex;  protuberant  in  a  spherical  form. 

convexedly  (kon-vek'sed-li),  adv.  In  a  convex 
form. 

convexedness  (kon-vek'sed-nes),  n.  Same  as 
convexity,  1. 

convexity  (kgn-vek'si-ti),  n.  [=  D.  Icomselm- 
teit  =  Dan.  konvexitet,  <  F.  convexite  =  Sp.  con- 
vexidad  =  Pg.  convexidade  =  It.  convessim,  <  L. 
convexita(t-)s,  <  convexus,  convex:  see  convex, 
a.]  1.  The  character  or  state  of  being  con- 
vex; roundness  ;  sphericity.  Also  sometimes 
convexness,  convexedness. 

The  very  conves^ty  of  the  earth,  Bentley, 

2.  The  exterior  surface  or  form  of  a  convex 
body. 

convexly  (kon'veks-li),  adv.  In  a  convex  form: 
as,  a  body  convexly  conical. 

convexness  (kon'veks-nes),  n.  Same 
as  convexity,  1. 

convexo-concave  (kon-vek'so-kon'- 
kav),  a.  Having  a  convex  opposite 
to  a  concave  surface ;  having  a  hol- 
low or  incurvation  on  one  side  cor- 
responding to  a  convexity  on  the 
other:  said  of  bodies Convexo-con- 
cave lens,  a  lens  having  a  convex  and  a  concave  suiface, 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  former  being  less  than  tnai 
of  the  latter.    Also  called  meniscus. 

convexo-convex  (kon-vek'so-kon'- 
veks),  a.  Convex  on  both  sides,  as 
a  lens :  otherwise  termed  double- 
convex. 

convexo-plane  (kon-vek'so-plan), 
a.    Same  as  plano-convex. 

convey  (kon-va'),  v.  [<  ME.  con-  j-onvexMOD- 
veyen,  conveien,  <  OF.  conveler,  also      vexi-eM. 


Convexo-con- 
cave Lens. 
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cmvoier,  P.  eonvoyer('>  north.  ME.  cormoien,  E. 
emvoy,  q.  v.)  =  8p.  convoyar  =  Pg.  comboiar  = 
It.  conviare  (obs.),  <  ML.  oonviare,  accompany 
on  the  way,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  via  =  E. 
ioay.]    I,  trans.  1 .  To  carry,  bear,  or  transport. 

I  will  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats.  1  Ki.  v.  9. 

There  was  one  conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in 
this  basket.  SAaft.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 

I  saw  great  preparations  of  conduits  of  lead,  wherein 
the  water  shall  be  conveighed.        Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  36. 

2.  To  transmit;  communicate  by  transmission ; 
carry  or  pass  along,  as  to  a  destination. 

A  divine  natural  right  could  not  be  conveyed  down,  with- 
out any  plain,  natural,  or  divine  rule  concerning  it.  Locke. 

The  blessing,  therefore,  we  commemorate  was  great; 
and  it  was  made  yet  greater  by  the  way  in  which  God  was 
pleased  to  convey  it  to  us.     Bp.  Atierbury,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 

3.  In  law,  to  transfer ;  pass  the  title  to  by  deed, 
assignment,  or  otherwise :  as,  to  convey  lands 
to  a  purchaser  by  bargain  and  sale. 

He  preacher  to  the  crowd  that  power  is  lent, 
But  not  convey'd,  to  kingly  government. 

Sryden,  The  Medal,  1.  83. 
The  land  of  a  child  under  age,  or  an  idiot,  might,  with 
the  consent  of  a  general  court,  be  conveyed  away. 

Bcmcroft,  Hist.  TJ.  S.,  I.  334. 

Men  conveyed  themselves  to  government  for  a  definite 

price— fixed  accurately  in  florins  and  groats,  in  places  and 

pensions.  Motley,  Dutch  Eepublio,  III.  892. 

4.  To  transmit ;  contain  and  carry ;  carry  as  a 
medium  of  transmission :  ias,  air  conveys  sound ; 
words  convey  ideas. 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  204. 
As  the  development  of  the  mind  proceeds,  symbols,  in- 
stead of  being  employed  to  convey  Images,  are  substituted 
for  them.  Macaiday,  Drydeu. 

An  ordinary  telegraph  wire  could  convey  the  whole  en- 
ergy of  Niagara  Falls,  and  convey  it  to  any  distance ;  but 
the  wire  would  be  at  so  lilgh  a  potential  that  sparks 
would  fly  from  it  into  the  surrounding  air. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  626. 

6.  To  impart ;  communicate  through  some  me- 
dium of  transmission. 

Poets  alone  found  the  delightful  way 
Mysterious  morals  gently  to  convey 
In  charming  numbers. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Satire,  1.  8. 
To  .  .  .  coMuey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  intense 
phrases.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  405. 

So  long  as  an  accurate  impression  of  facts  is  conveyed,  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  by  what  words — that  is,  by 
what  sounds — that  impression  is  conveyed.  That  is,  it 
does  not  matter  as  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  39. 

6t.  To  steal ;  lift ;  purloin.     [Old  slang.] 

And  take  heede  who  takes  it  [a  spoon]  vp,  for  feare  it  be 

conuayde.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  77. 

Convey,  the  wise  it  call :     Steal !  foh ;  a  flco  for  the 

phrase.  SAa*.,M.  W.  of  W.,i.  3. 

7t.  To  manage ;  carry  on ;  conduct. 

He  thought  he  had  conveyed  the  matter  so  privily  and 
so  closely  that  it  should  never  have  been  known  nor  have 
come  to  light.      Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1560. 

I  will  .  .  .  convey  the  business  as  I  shall  find  means. 

Shak.,  tear,  i.  2. 
8t.  To  trace ;  derive. 

The  son  and  grandson  of  Nicholas,  the  elder  brother,  are 
not  inheritable  to  John  the  Earl,  because,  tho'  they  are 
both  Denizens  born,  yet  Nicholas,  their  father,  through 
whom  they  must  convey  their  pedigree,  was  an  alien. 

Sir  M.  Hale  (1673). 

Il.t  intrans.  To  steal.     [Old  slang.] 

I  will  convey,  crossbite,  and  cheat  upon  Simplicius. 

Marston. 

conveyt,  n.  [<  convey,  v.  Of.  convoy,  n.]  1.  A 
conveyance  or  transfer. 

Though  the  presumptuous  asse  .  .  ,  make  a  convey  of 
all  his  lands  to  the  usurer. 
Greene,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  (Harl.  Misc.,  v.  403). 

3.  An  escort ;  a  convoy. 

The  day  following,  we  were  faine  to  hire  a  strong  convey 
of  about  30  flrelocks  to  guard  us  through  the  Cork  woods. 

Evelyn,  Memoirs. 

conveyable  (kon-va'a-bl),  a.    [<  convey  +  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  conveyed  or  transferred. 
conveyance  (kon-va'ans),  n.   [<  convey  +  -ance.} 

1.  The  act  of  conveying;  the  act  of  bearing, 
carrying,  or  transporting,  as  by  land  or  water, 
or  through  any  medium;  transmission;  trans- 
ference ;  transport ;  convoy. 

The  eare  is  properly  but  an  instrument  of  conueyance 
tot  the  miude,  to  apprehend  the  sence  by  the  sound. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  164. 

I  shall  send  you  Account  by  Conveyance  of  Mr.  Symns. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  28. 

The  long  journey  was  to  be  performed  on  horseback— 

'he  only  sure  mode  of  conveyance.  Prescott. 

2.  In  law :  (a)  The  act  of  transferring  property 
from  one  person  to  another,  as  by  "lease  and 
release,"  "  bargain  and  sale  " ;  transfer. 
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Doth  not  the  act  of  the  parent,  in  any  lawfull  graunt  or 
conveyaunce,  bmd  the  heyres  for  ever  thereunto? 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
(6)  The  instrument  or  document  by  which  prop- 
erty is  transferred  from  one  person  to  another; 
specifically  a  written  instrument  transferring 
the  ownership  of  real  property  between  living 
persons ;  a  deed  of  land.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  including  leases,  mortgages,  etc.,  and  some- 
times in  contradistinction  to  them. 

The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this 
"°^-  ._  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  carried  or  borne 
along;  any  instrument  of  transportation  from 
one  place  to  another ;  specifically,  a  carriage  or 
coach ;  a  vehicle  of  any  kind. 

These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  1. 
4t.  The  act  of  removing;  removal. 

Tell  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 

Her  uncle  Elvers  ;  ay,  and,  for  her  sake, 

Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  iv.  4. 
5+.  A  device;  an  artifice;  hence,  secret  prac- 
tices ;  clever  or  underhand  management. 

Have  this  in  your  minds,  when  ye  devise  your  secret 
fetches  and  conveyances. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1560. 
Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear  there  is  conveyance. 

Shak.,  IHen.  VI.,  i.  3. 
In  one  [picture] .  .  .  there  is  the  exquisitest  conveyance 
that  ever  I  saw,  which  is  a  prety  little  picture  drawen  in 
the  forme  of  an  handkerchief  .  .  .  and  inserted  into  an- 
other. Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 186. 
Derivative  conveyance,  in  law,  a  secondary  deed ;  an 
instrument  modifying  an  estdte  already  created,  as  a 
release,  confirmation,  surrender,  consignment,  or  defea- 
sance.—Fraudulent  conveyance,  a  conveyance  calcu- 
lated to  deprive  creditors  of  their  full  and  just  remedies. 
—Gratuitous  conveyance  or  deed,  one  made  without 
any  value  being  given  for  it.— Innocent  conveyance,  in 
old  Eng.  law,  a  conveyance  of  such  form,  as  lease  and  re- 
lease, bargain  and  sale,  and  covenant  to  stand  seized,  that 
it  did  not  purport  to  transfer  anything  more  than  the 
grantor  actually  had,  so  that  it  could  not  be  tortious,  as 
was  a  f  eofliment  made  by  a  person  vested  only  with  a  less 
estate  than  the  fee.  See  entail. — Itlesne  conveyance, 
mesne  encumbrance,  a  conveyance  or  encumbrance 
made  or  attaching  to  a  title,  intermediate  to  others :  as, 
he  derived  title  from  the  original  patentee  thi'ough  sever- 
al mesne  conveyances. — Ordinary  conveyance,  in  law, 
a  deed  of  transfer  which  is  entered  into  between  two  or 
more  persons  without  an  assurance  in  a  superior  court  of 
justice.— Voluntary  conveyance,  a  transfeu  without 
valuable  consideration. 

conveyancer  (kgn-va'an-ser),  ».  [<  conveyance 
+  -erl.]  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  conveyancing. 

conveyancing  (kon-va'an-sing),  n.  [<  convey- 
ance +  -iragrl.]  l.'The  act  or  practice  of  draw- 
ing deeds,  leases,  or  other  writings  for  trans- 
ferring the  title  to  property  from  one  person 
to  another,  of  investigating  titles  to  property, 
and  of  framing  the  deeds  and  contracts  which 
govern  and  define  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
families  and  individuals. — 2.  The  system  of 
law  affecting  property,  under  which  titles  are 
held  and  transferred. 

conveyer  (kon-va'er),  TO.  1.  One  who  conveys ; 
one  who  or  that  which  conveys,  carries,  trans- 
ports, transmits,  or  transfers  from  one  person 
or  place  to  another.    Also  sometimes  conveyor. 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth,  .  .  .  the  dense  matter  is 
itself,  in  great  part,  the  conveyer  of  the  undulations  in 
which  these  agents  [light  and  heat]  consist. 

W.  B.  Grove,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  138. 

3.  Specifically,  a  mechanical  contrivance  for 
carrying  objects.  Applied  to  those  adaptations  of 
band-buckets  or  spirals  which  convey  giain,  chaff,  flour, 
bran,  etc.,  in  threshers,  elevators,  or  grinding-mills,  or 
materials  to  upper  stories  of  warehouses  or  shops,  or 
buildings  in  course  of  erection.  Also  applied  to  those 
arrangements  of  carriages  traveling  on  ropes  by  which 
hay  lifted  by  the  horse-fork  is  conveyed  to  distant  parts 
of  a  bai'n  or  mow,  or  materials  are  carried  to  a  building. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

St.  An  impostor;  a  cheat;  a  thief. 

Boling.  Go,  some  of  you,  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 
K.  Bich.  O,  good !    Convey?    Conveyers  are  you  all. 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  iv.  1. 

conveyor  (kon-va'or),  n.    See  conveyer,  1. 

conviciatet  (kon-vi'sh'i-at),  v.  t.  [Also  written 
convitiate;  <  IJ'.  conviciatus,  convitiatvs,  pp.  of 
conviciari,  convitiari,  reproach,  rail  at,  <  convi- 
cium,  convitium,  a  loud  cry,  clamor,  abuse ;  ori- 
gin uncertain.]  To  reproach;  rail  at;  abuse. 
To  convioiate  instead  of  accusing.  Laud. 

convicinityt  (kon-vi-sin'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  convi- 
cinitA;  as  con-  +  vicinity'.  Of.  ML.  convicinium, 
vicinity,  <  convicinus  (>  Sp.  convecino),  neigh- 
boring, <  L.  com-,  together,  +  cicroiw,  neigh- 
boring: see  vicinity.']    Neighborhood;  vicinity. 

The  convicinity  and  contiguity  of  the  two  parishes. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Kiddington,  p.  18. 
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convicioust  (kon-vish'us),  a.  [Also  written 
convitious ;  <  L.  conricium,  convitium,,  abuse 
(see  eonviciate),  + -0US.2  Reproachful;  oppro- 
brious. 

The  queen's  majesty  commaundeth  all  maner  her  sub- 
jects .  .  .  not  to  use  in  despite  or  rebuke  of  any  person 
these  convicious  words — papist,  or  papistical,  heretike, 
scismatike,  or  .  .  .  any  such  like  words  of  reproche. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  Injunctions,  an.  1559. 

convict  (kon-vikf),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  convicten,  <  L. 
convictus,  pp.  of  convincere,  overcome,  conquer, 
convict  of  error  or  crime,  convince:  see  con- 
vince.] 1 .  To  prove  or  find  guilty  of  an  offense 
charged;  specifically,  to  determine  or  adjudge 
to  be  guilty  after  trial  before  a  legal  tribunal,  as 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  other  legal  decision : 
as,  to  convict  the  prisoner  of  felony. 

One  captain,  taken  with  a  cargo  of  Africans  on  board 
his  vessel,  has  been  convicted  of  the  highest  grade  of  of- 
fense under  our  laws,  the  punishment  of  which  is  death. 
Lincoln,  in  Eaymond,  p.  175. 

3.  To  convince  of  wrong-doing  or  sin ;  bring 
(one)  to  the  belief  or  consciousness  that  one  has 
done  wrong;  awaken  the  conscience  of. 

They  which  heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own  con- 
science, went  out  one  by  one.  John  viii.  9. 

.3.  To  confute;  prove  or  show  to  be  false. 

Although  not  only  the  reason,  but  experience,  may  well 
convict  it,  yet  will  it  not  by  divers  be  rejected. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

4t.  To  show  by  proof  or  evidence. 

Imagining  that  these  proofs  will  convict  a  testament  to 
have  that  in  it  which  other  men  can  nowhere  by  reading 
find.  Hooker. 

convict  (as  a.  kon-vikf,  as  n.  kon'vikt),  a.  and 
n.  [<  ME.  convict  =  Sp.  Pg.  convicto  =  It.  con- 
vinto,  convicted,  <  L.  convicttis,  pp. :  see  tho 
verb.]  I.  a.  1.  Proved  or  found  guilty;  con- 
victed.    [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Of   malefactors  convict  by  witnesses,   and  thereupon 
either  adjudged  to  die  or  otherwise  chastised,  their  cus- 
tom was  to  exact,  as  Joshua  did  of  Achan,  open  confession. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  4. 
Nor  witness  hired,  nor  jury  pick'd. 
Prevail  to  bring  him  in  convict. 

Smft,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

2t.  Overcome;  conquered.     Chaucer. 

II.  n.  A  person  proved  or  found  guilty  of 
an  offense  alleged  against  him ;  especially,  one 
found  guilty,  after  trial  before  a  legal  tribunal, 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  other  legal  decision; 
hence,  a  person  undergoing  penal  servitude ;  a 
convicted  prisoner — Convict-lease  system,  a  sys- 
tem employed  in  some  of  the  southern  United  States  of 
letting  out  the  labor  of  convicts  to  contractors  for  em- 
ployment in  gangs  on  public  works  or  in  other  outdoor 
labor,  the  contractor  taking  full  charge  of  them.—  Con- 
vict system,  the  method  in  which  a  state  disposes  of  its 
convicts  or  their  labor ;  specifically,  the  system  of  trans- 
porting convicts  to  penal  settlements,  as  from  Eussia  to 
Siberia,  and  formerly  from  England  to  Australia. 
conviction  (kou-vik'shon),  re.  [=  F.  conviction 
=  Sp.  conviccion  =  Pg.  convicgao  =  It.  convin- 
zione,  <  LL.  convictio{n-),  demonstration,  proof, 
<  L.  convincere,  pp.  convictus,  convict,  convince: 
see  convict,  v.,  and  convince.']  If.  The  act  of 
convincing  one  of  the  truth  of  something;  espe- 
cially, the  act  of  convincing  of  error ;  confuta- 
tion. [Kare.] — 3.  The  state  of  being  convinced 
or  fully  persuaded ;  strong  belief  on  the  ground 
of  satisfactory  reasons  or  evidence;  the  con- 
scious assent  of  the  mind ;  settled  persuasion ; 
a  fixed  or  firm  belief :  as,  an  opinion  amount- 
ing to  conviction;  he  felt  a  strong  conviction  of 
coming  deliverance.  [As  a  philosophical  term, 
conviction  translates  the  Greek  avyKarddemg  of 
the  Stoics.] 

It  [deliberate  assent]  is  sometimes  called  a  conviction,  a 
word  which  commonly  includes  in  its  meaning  two  acts, 
both  the  act  of  inference,  and  the  act  of  assent  consequent 
upon  the  inference. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  173. 

Without  earnest  convictions,  no  great  or  sound  litera- 
ture is  conceivable. 

Lowell,  Among  ray  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  7. 

There  is  no  one  of  our  surest  convictions  which  may  not 
be  upset,  or  at  any  rate  modified,  by  a  further  accession 
of  knowledge.     Huxley,  On  the  * '  Origin  of  Species, "  p.  131. 

Specifically — 3.  The  state  of  being  convinced 
that  one  is  or  has  been  acting  in  opposition 
to  conscience ;  the  state  of  being  convicted  of 
wrong-doing  or  sin;  strong  admonition  of  the 
conscience ;  religious  compunction. 

The  manner  of  his  conviction  was  designed,  not  -as  a 
peculiar  privilege  to  him,  but  as  a  .  .  .  lasting  argument 
for  the  conviction  of  others.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

The  a\vful  providence,  ye  see,  had  awakened  him,  and 
his  sin  had  been  set  home  to  his  soul ;  and  he  was  under 
such  conviction,  that  it  all  had  to  come  out. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtowri,  p.  21. 

4.  The  act  of  proving  or  finding  guilty  of  an 
offense  charged;  especially,  the  finding  by  a 
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jury  or  other  legal  tribunal  that  the  person  on 
trial  is  guilty  of  the  ofEense  charged:  some- 
times used  as  implying  judgment  or  sentence. 
—  5.  The  state  of  being  convicted  or  confuted ; 
condemnation  upon  proof  or  reasoning;  con- 
futation. 

For  all  his  tedious  talk  is  but  vain  boast, 
Or  subtle  shifts  conviction  to  evade. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  308. 

Summary  conviction,  a  conviction  had  without  trial 
by  jury,  as  in  cases  of  contempt  of  court,  of  attempt  to 
corrupt  or  withhold  evidence,  of  malversation  by  persons 
intrusted  with  the  criminal  police  of  the  coimtry,  of  cer- 
tain offenses  against  the  revenue  laws,  and  in  proceedings 
before  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  for  minor  offenses. 
— Under  conviction,  in  a  state  of  compunction  and  re- 
pentance for  sin.  preliminary  to  conversion:  usedinMeth- 
odist  and  Baptist  "  revivals. "  =  Syn.  2  and  3.  Belief,  Faith, 
etc.    See  persuasion. 

COnvictism  (kon'vik-tizm),  n.    [<  convict,  n.,  + 
-i«m.]    The  convict  system  (which  see,  under 
convict,  ».). 
The  evils  of  convicti»m.  W.  Howitt. 

convictive  (kon-vik'tiv),  a.  [<  convict  +  -ive.'] 
Having  the  power  to  convince  or  convict. 
[Eare  or  obsolete.] 

The  most  close  and  convictive  method  that  may  be. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  Pref. 

convictiveljr  (kon-vik'tiv-U),  adv.  In  a  convic- 
tive or  convincing  manner. 

The  truth  of  the  gospel  had  clearly  shined  in  the  sim- 
plicity thereof,  and  so  convictively  against  all  the  follies 
and  impostures  of  the  former  ages. 

Dr.  U.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  141. 

convictiveness  (kon-vik'tiv-nes),  n.  Power  of 
convicting. 

COnvictor  (kon-vik'tor),  n.  [=  It.  convittore,  < 
L.  convictor,  one  who  lives  vrith  another,  a  table- 
companion,  messmate,  <  comjivere,]i\e  together: 
see  convive,  v.']  A  member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  who,  though  not  belonging  to  the  foun- 
dation of  any  college  or  hall,  has  been  a  regent, 
and  has  constantly  kept  his  name  on  the  books 
of  some  college  or  hall  from  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission to  that  of  taking  his  master's  or  doctor's 
degree. 

convince  (kon-vins'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
vinced, ppr.  "convincing.  [=  F.  convaincre,  OF. 
convenquer,  convencer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  convencer  = 
It.  convincere,  <  L.  convincere,  overcome,  con- 
quer, convict  of  error  or  crime,  show  clearly, 
demonstrate,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  vineere,  con- 
quer: see  victor  and  vanquish,  and  cf.  convict."] 
1 .  To  persuade  or  satisfy  by  argument  or  evi- 
dence ;  cause  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  what  is 
alleged;  gain  the  credence  of:  as,  to  convince 
a  man  of  his  errors,  or  to  convince  him  of  the 
truth. 

For  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  .  .  .  shewing  by 
the  scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ.  Acts  xviii.  28. 

Argument  never  convinces  any  man  against  his  will. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Bist.,  p.  18. 

2t.  To  evince ;  demonstrate  ;  prove. 

And,  which  convincetk  excellence  in  him, 
A  principal  admirer  of  yourself. 

£.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

Yet  this,  sure,  methinks,  convinces  a  power  for  the  sov- 
ereign to  raise  payments  for  land  forces. 

Quoted  by  Sallam. 

3t.  To  refute ;  show  to  be  wrong. 

God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism,  because 
his  ordinary  works  convince  it.  Bacon,  Atheism. 

Mine  eyes  have  been  an  evidence  of  credit 
Too  sure  to  be  conviTiced. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  V.  2. 

4t.  To  overpower;  conquer;  vanquish. 

His  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince, 
That  memory,  the  wafder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  1.  7. 

5t.  To  convict ;  prove  or  find  guilty. 

A  great  number  of  .  .  .  Historiographers  and  Cosmog- 
raphers  of  later  times  .  .  .  are  by  euident  arguments  con- 
uinced  of  manifold  errors. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  To  the  Reader. 

If  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and  are 
convinced  of  [by]  the  law  as  trangressors.  Jas.  ii.  9. 

I>rag  hence 
This  impious  judge,  piecemeal  to  tear  his  limbs 
Before  the  law  convince  him.  Webster. 

=  Syn.  1.  ConrAnce,  Persimde.  To  convince  a  person  is 
to  satisfy  his  imderstanding  as  to  the  truth  of  a  certain 
statement ;  to  persuade  him  is,  by  derivation,  to  affect  his 
will  by  motives ;  but  it  has  long  been  used  also  for  con- 
vince, as  in  Luke  xx.  6,  "they  be  persuaded  that  John  was 
a  prophet."  There  is  a  marked  tendency  now  to  confine 
persuade  to  its  own  distinctive  meaning. 

"When  by  reading  or  discourse  we  find  ourselves  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  article,  and  of  the 
reasonableness  of  our  belief  in  it,  we  should  never  after 
suffer  ourselves  to  call  it  in  question. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  465. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  force  them  into  the  right  path,  but 
to  persuade  them. 

Smith  and  Wace,  Diet.  Christ.  Biog.,  III.  604. 

You  begin  by  believing  things  on  the  authority  of  those 
around  you,  then  learn  to  think  for  yourself  without  shrink- 
ing from  the  closest,  severest  scrutiny,  which  may  proba- 
bly bring  you  to  be  conm7ieed,  not  persuaded,  of  the  things 
you  first  believed.  Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  119. 

convincement  (kon-vins 'ment),  n.  [<  convince 
+  -ment.']  The  act,  process,  or  fact  of  con- 
vincing, or  of  being  convinced ;  conviction. 

They  taught  compulsion  without  eonrntncem&nt. 

MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  he  [George  Fox]  travelled ;  God, 
in  most  places,  sealing  his  commission  with  the  convince- 
ment of  some  of  all  sorts,  as  well  publicans  as  sober  pro- 
fessors of  religion.  Penn,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  v. 

His  address  was  much  devoted  to  the  convincement  of 
his  hearers.  The  American,  VIII.  341. 

convincer  (kon-vin's6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  convinces,  manifests,  or  proves. 

For  the  divine  light  was  now  only  a  convineer  of  his 
[Adam's]  miscarriages,  but  administered  nothing  of  the 
divine  love  and  power. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Def.  of  Moral  Cabbala,  iii. 

convincible  (kgn-vin'si-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  convend- 
ble  =  Pg.  convSncvvel;  as  convince  +  ^ble.]  1. 
Capable  of  being  convinced. —  Sf.  Capable  of 
being  disproved  or  refuted. 

Convincible  falsities.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  En'.,  iii.  9. 
3t.  Capableorworthy  of  being  convicted;  cul- 
pable. 

Now  to  determine  the  day  and  year  of  this  inevitable 
time  is  not  only  convincible  and  statute-madness,  but  also 
manifest  impiety.      Sir  T.  Brovme,  Religio  Medici,  L  46. 

COn'Vincingly  (kgn-vin'sing-U),  adv.  In  a  con- 
vincing manner;  in  a  manner  to  compel  as- 
sent, or  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

COn'Tincingness  (kon-vin'sing-nes),  «.  The 
power  of  convincing. 

con'Titiatet,  v.  t.    See  convidate. 

COn'Titiousti  <>■•    See  eonvidous. 

convi'valt  (^on-'^''^^)i  <"•  a^nd  »•  [=  Pg-  "OB- 
vival  =  It.  convivale',  <  L.  convivalis,  pertaining 
to  afeaster  or  guest,  <  comci/ca,  a  feaster,  guest: 
see  convive,  v.,  and  cf.  cormvoial,']  I.  a.  Same 
as  convivial. 
The  same  was  a  convival  dish. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  25. 
II,  n.  A  guest. 

The  number  of  the  conuiuaU  at  priuate  entertainments 
exceeded  not  nine,  nor  were  vnder  three, 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  78. 

con'Vivet  (kpn-viv'),  v.  i.  [=  Pg.  convi/ver,  be 
sociable,  ='lt.  convivare,  eat  together,  <  L.  con- 
vivari,  dep.,  also  act.  convivare,  feast,  carouse 
together,  <  conviva,  one  who  feasts  with  another, 
a  table-companion,  guest,  <  convivere,  live  toge- 
ther, <  com^,  together,  +  vivere,  live :  see  vital, 
vivid,  victual,  and  cf.  convivial.]     To  feast. 

First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my  tent ; 
There  in  the  full  convive  you.    Shak. ,  T.  and  C. ,  iv.  5. 

COn'Ti've  (kon'vev  or  -viv),  n.  [<  P.  convive  = 
Pg.  It.  conviva,  <  L.  conviva,  a  guest,  a  table- 
companion:  see  convive,  v.,  and  of.  convival,  con- 
vivial.] A  boon  companion ;  one  who  is  con- 
vivial; a  guest  at  table. 

Yet  where  is  the  Host? — and  his  convives — where? 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  191. 

It  is  to  be  believed  that  an  indifferent  tavern  dinner  in 
such  society  [wits  and  philosophers]  was  more  relished  by 
the  c<mvives  than  a  much  better  one  in  worse  company. 

Emerson,  Clubs. 

COn'vi'Vial  (kon-viv'i-al),  a.  [=  F.  convivial  = 
It.  conviviale,  <  L.  convivialis,  pertaining  to  a 
feast,  <  comcivium,  a  feast  (cf.  convivalis,  per- 
taining to  a  feaster  (<  conviva,  a  feaster),  equiv. 
to  convivialis :  see  convival),  <  convivere,  live  to- 
gether: see  convive,  v.]  Relating  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  feast  or  an  entertainment ;  festal ; 
social;  jovial. 

Your  social  and  convivial  spirit  is  such  that  it  is  a  hap- 
piness to  live  and  converse  with  you.  Dr.  Newton. 
I  was  the  first  who  set  up  festivals ;  .  .  . 
Which  feasts,  convivial  meetings  we  did  name. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Old  Age,  iii. 

COn'Vivialist  (kon-viv'i-al-ist),  n.  [<  convivial 
-H  -ist.]    A  person  of  convivial  habits. 

Here  met  the  .  .  .  politician,  the  filibuster,  the  convivi- 
alist.  G.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  p.  224. 

conviviality  (kon-viv-i-ari-ti),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
vivialite;  as  convivial  +  -iiy.]  1.  A  convivial 
spirit  or  disposition. — 3.  The  good  humor  or 
mirth  indiilged  in  at  an  entertainment;  good- 
fellowship. 

These  extemporaneous  entertainments  were  often  pro- 
ductive of  greater  conviviality  than  more  formal  and  pre- 
meditated invitations.         Malone,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  p.  61. 
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con'vi'vially  (kgn-viv'i-al-i),  adv.  In  a  spirit  of 
conviviality:  in  a  convivial  manner;  festively 
as,  convivialty  inclined. 

convocant  (kon'vo-kant),  n.  [<  L.  convocan(t.)s 
ppr.  of  convocare,  convoke :  see  convoke,  cowo- 
cate.]  One  who  convokes;  a  convoker.  [Bare.] 
This  body  was  uncanonically  assembled;  owning  no 
higher  convocant  than  Tricoupi,  Minister  of  Worship  and 
Schlnas,  of  Education.    J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church  i.  do 

convocatet  (kon'vo-kat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  convocatus 
pp.  of  convocare,  convoke:  see  convoke.]  To 
convoke ;  call  or  summon  to  meet ;  assemble  by 
summons. 

Archiepiscopal  or  metropolitan  prerogatives  are  those 
mentioned  in  old  imperial  constitutions,  to  convocate  the 
holy  bishops  under  them  within  the  compass  of  their  own 
provinces.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  8. 

St.  James  .  .  .  was  president  of  that  synod  which  the 
apostles  convocated  at  Jerusalem. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  152. 

convocation  (kon-vo-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
vocation =  Pr.  convocaUo  =  Sp.  convocacion  = 
Pg.  convocagao  =  It.  cormoeasione,  <  L.  comoca- 
tio(n-),  <  convocare^p.  convocatus,  call  together: 
see  convoke.]  1.  The  act  of  calling  together  or 
assembling  by  summons. 

Biaphantus,  making  a  general  convocation,  spake  .  .  . 
in  this  manner.  Sir  p.  Sidney, 

2.  An  assembly. 

In  the  first  day  there  shall  be  an  holy  convocation, 

Ex.  xii.  16. 

3.  [cap.]  An  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  settlement  of  certam. 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  There  are  two  Convocations, 
viz.,  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  summoned 
by  writs  from  the  crown  to  the  archbishops.  Bach  tody 
contains  an  upper  house  of  bishops  with  the  archbishop  as 
president,  and  a  lower  house,  composed  of  deans,  archdea- 
cons, and  elected  proctors.  Constitutions  for  both  Convo- 
cations were  established  in  the  thirteenth  century;  later  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  incorporate  them  with 
Parliament.  In  1533,  by  the  Act  of  Submission,  their  legis- 
lative powers  were  restricted,  and  their  acts  have  since 
been  dependent  upon  special  warrant  from  the  crown. 
The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  was  the  more  important 
and  regular;  but  after  its  prorogation  in  1717,  allhongli 
its  meetings  were  continued  for  a  time,  it  received  no 
new  royal  warrant  till  1861.  The  Convocation  of  York  has 
generally  been  less  regular  in  its  proceedings  than  that  of 
Canterbury.  Both  Convocations  now  meet  at  eacli  par- 
liamentary session,  and  the  proctors  are  renewed  at  each 
parliamentary  election. 

In  England,  the  Ecclesiastical  body  called  the  Conmca- 
tion,  which  grew  up  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  grad- 
ually attained  the  position  which  had  been  formerly  oc- 
cupied, and  executed  some  of  the  functions  which  had  for- 
merly been  discharged,  by  Provincial  Synods,  consistmg  of 
Bishops.    Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  204. 

The  convocations  of  the  two  provinces,  as  the  recognised 
constitutional  assemblies  of  the  English  clergy,  have  un- 
dergone, except  in  the  removal  of  tlie  monastic  members 
at  the  dissolution,  no  change  of  organisation  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  present  day. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  388. 

4.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
an  assembly  of  the  senate  out  of  term  time. 
A  grace  is  immediately  passed  to  convert  such  a  convo- 
cation into  a  congregation,  after  which  its  business  pro- 
ceeds as  usual.  Cam.  Cai.— House  of  Convocation,  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  an  assembly  which  enacts  and 
amends  laws  and  statutes,  and  elects  burgesses,  many  pro- 
fessors, and  other  oflBcers,  etc.  It  is  composed  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  university  who  have  at  any  time  been  regents, 
and  who,  if  independent  meml)ers,  have  retained  their 
names  on  the  books  of  their  respective  colleges.  =Syil.  2. 
Meeting,  gathering,  convention,  congress,  diet,  synod, 
council. 

convocational  (kon-vo-ka'shgn-al),  a.  [<  con- 
vocation +  -al.  ]  Relating  to  a  convocation. 
[Rare.] 

convocationist  (kon-vo-ka'shon-ist),  n.  [<  Con- 
vocation, 3,  -I-  -ist.]  In  the  "Ch.  of  Mng.,  one 
who  supports  Convocation;  an  advocate  of 
Convocation ;  one  who  favors  the  revival  of  its 
powers. 

convoke  (kon-vok'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
voked, ppr.  "convoking.  [=  F.  convoquer  —  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  convocar  =  It.  convocare,  <  L.  corwocare, 
call  together,  <  com-,  together,  +  vocare,  call,  < 
vox  (voc-),  voice :  see  voice,  vocal,  and  of.  avoke, 
evoke,  invoke,  provoke,  revoke.]  1.  To  call  toge- 
ther; summon  to  meet;  assemble  by  summons. 

.  An  active  partisan,  I  thus  convoked 
From  every  object  pleasant  circumstance 
To  suit  my  ends.  Wordsworth,  Prelude,  xi. 

From  March,  1629,  to  AprU,  1640,  the  hofscs  of  parlia- 
ment were  not  convoked.  Never  in  our  history  had  tnere 
been  an  interval  of  eleven  years  between  pariia™'"'  , 
parliament.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Jing.,  ■• 

2.  To  call  or  draw  in  by  claim  or  demand;  ap- 
propriate as  a  right  or  power ;  claim  as  apper- 
taining. 

The  aula  regis,  consisting  of  the  king  and  council,  BOUgM 
to  comoote  to  itself  the  judicial  business.  Am.CyC;'-^  ■ 
=Syn.  1.  Invite,  Surmnon,  etc.    SeecaMX. 


Convolute  Co- 
tyledonsof  Caly- 
canthus. 


Oonroluta 

Oonvoluta  (kon-vo-lu'ta),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of 
L.  convolutus,  rolled  together:  see  convolute.^ 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Convolutidw. 
C.  paradoxa,  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
is  an  example. 

The  getms  Oonvoluta  .  .  ,  comprises  small  woims  which 
have  the  thin  lateral  portions  of  their  bodies  curled  over 
on  to  the  ventral  side.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  190. 

convolute  (kon'vo-liit),  a.  and  ■».  [=  F.  con- 
voluU  —  Pg.  It.  eomcoluto,  <  L.  convolutus,  pp. 
of  convolvere,  roll  together:  see 
convolve.^  I.  a.  EoUed  together, 
or  one  part  over  another,  in  Jo«., 
specifically  applied  to  a  leaf  in  the  bud 
which  is  rolled  up  longitudinally  in  a 
single  coil,  one  margin  being  within  the 
coil,  the  other  without,  as  in  the  cherry ; 
also,  with  reference  to  estivation,  to  a  co- 
rolla which  is  similarly  rolled  up,  the  pet- 
als successively  overlapping  one  another, 
with  one  margin  covered  and  the  other  exterior,  as  in  the 
McUvacece.  The  epithet  contorted  or  tud^ted  is  frequently 
used  in  the  same  sense,  though  in  most  cases  no  actual 
twist  occurs.  Also  eonvolutive. — ConTOlute  shell,  in 
conch.,  a  shell  with  an  enlarged  final  whorl  embracing 
most  or  all  of  the  previously  formed  ones,  such  as  that  of 
the  Cyprceidce,  nautiliform  shells,  etc. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  convoluted.— Convolute 
to  a  circle,  the  curve  which  would  be  traced  on  the  plane 
of  a  wheel  rolling  on  a  rail  by  a  point  fixed  on,  above,  or 
below  the  rail.    Sylvester. 

convoluted  (kon'vo-lu-ted),  a.  [As  convolute  + 
-ed2.]    Same  as  convolute. 

Beaks  recurved  and  convoluted  like  a  ram's  horn. 

Pennant,  British  Zobl.,  Chama. 

Convoluted  antennae, In  entom. ,  antennse  that  are  curled 
inward  at  the  ends,  as  in  many  PompUidce. — Convoluted 
bone,  in  anat.,  a  scroll -like  or  turbinated  bone;  a  tur- 
binal.  Three  such  bones  are  distinguished  in  man,  the 
ethmoturbinal,  maxilloturbinal,  and  sphenoturbinal.  See 
these  words. —Convoluted  wings,  in  entom. ,  wings  which 
in  repose  embrace  the  body  from  above  downward,  inclos- 
ing it  as  In  a  tube. 

Convolutidse  (kon-vo-lu'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cormoluta  +  4d(S.'\  A  family  of  rhahdocoelous 
turijeUarians  having  no  alimentary  canal,  and 
with  the  ovaries  and  yolk-glands  not  separate : 
typified  by  the  genus  Oonvoluta. 

convolution  (kon-vo-lu'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*eonvoluUo(n-),  <  convolvere,  pp.  convolutus,  roll 
together:  see  convolve.']  1.  The  act  of  rolling 
or  wiading  together,  or  of  winding  one  part 
or  tldng  on  another ;  the  motion  or  process  of 
winding  in  and  out. 

O'er  the  calm  sea  in  convolution  swift 
The  feather'd  eddy  floats. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  839. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rolled  upon  itself,  or 
roUed  or  wound  together. 

Convolved  fibres  of  vessels,  .  .  .  their  convolution  being 
contrived  for  the  better  separation  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  blood.  N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  i.  6. 

8.  A  turn  or  winding;  a  fold;  a  gyration;  an 
anfractuosity;  a  whorl :  as,  the  convolutions  of 
a  vine ;  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines. 
I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iv. 

4.  In  anat.,  specifically,  one  of  the  ^yri,  gyres, 
or  anfraotuosities  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the 
cerebrum.    See  cuts  under  brain  and  corpus. — 

5.  In  math.,  such  a  connection  between  the  re- 
lations of  any  asyzygetic  system  that  each  is 
applied  alternately  in  the  aggregate  of  the  re- 
maining relations Broca's  convolution,  the  in- 
ferior frontal  convolution  of  the  brain.—  Convolutions 
Of  the  brain.    See  brain,  gyrus,  and  sulcus. 

eonvolutive  (kon'vo-lii-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  convolve 
tif;  as  convolute  +  -foe.]  In  hot.,  same  as  eon- 
voVute, 

convolve  (kon-volv'),  i>.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
volved, ppr.  convolving.  [=  It.  convolgere,  con- 
volvere, \  L.  convolvere,  pp.  convolutus,  roll  to- 
gether, <  com-,  together,  +  volvere,  roll:  see 
voluble,  volute,  and  cf.  involve,  evolve,  revolve.] 
To  roll  or  wind  together;  roll  or  twist  (one 
part  or  thing)  on  another. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain. 
And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolved. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  328. 

Newly  hatched  maggots  .  .  .  can  convolve  the  stubborn 
leaf.  Derham. 

Mtna  thunders  dreadful  under-ground. 
Then  pours  out  smoke  in  wreathing  curls  convolved. 

Addison,  .^Eneid,  iii. 

convolvent  (kgn-vol'vent),  a.  [<  L.  convol- 
ven{t-)s,  ppr.  of  convolvere,  roll  together:  see 
comolve.]  Rolling;  winding;  inwrapping:  spe- 
cifically applied,  in  entom. ,  to  the  tegmina  of  an 
orthopterous  insect  when,  in  repose,  the  anal 
areas  lie  horizontally  one  over  the  other  on  the 
back  of  the  insect,  while  the  rest  of  the  teg-    jesty's  Jewels. 
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mina  are  vertical,  covering  the  sides  and  lower 
wings,  as  in  the  katydid. 

Convolvulacese  (kon-vol-vii-la'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Convolvulus  +  -acece.]  A  large  natural 
order  of  mouopetalous  exogens,  consisting  of 
herbs  or  shrubs  usually  twining  or  traUing,  and 
often  with  milky  juice,  exemplified  by  the  genus 
Convolvulus.  It  is  allied  to  the  Solanaceceand  Scfophula- 
rmcece,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  general  habit, 
the  alternate  leaves,  and  the  comparatively  large  solitary 
or  geminate  seeds  filled  with  a  crumpled  embryo.  There 
are  about  SO  genera  and  800  species,  of  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal regions,  including  the  morning-glory  (Ipomcea),  the 
bmdweed  {Convolvulus),  the  dodder  (fluscuta),  etc.  Many 
possess  purgative  qualities,  and  some  are  used  in  medicine, 
as  jalap  and  scammony.  The  principal  food-product  of 
the  order  is  the  sweet  potato,  Ipomosa  Batatas. 

convolvulaceous  (kon-vol-vu-la'shius),  a.  [< 
ConvolvulacecB.]  In  iot.,  belonging  or  relating 
to  the  natural  order  Convol/vulacem ;  resembling 
the  convolvulus. 

convolvulic  (kon-vol'vu-lik),  a.  [<  Convolvulus 
+  -«c.]    Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  plants  of 

the  genus  Convolvulus. ~co-D.-<ro\Taii.c  acid.  Same 
as  convolvulvnic  add. 

COnvolvulin  (kon-vol'vu-lin),TO.  [<  Con/oolvulus 
+  -in2.]  A  glucoside,  tlie  active  purgative  prin- 
ciple of  jalap. 

COnvolvuliniC  (kon-vol-vu-lin'ik),  a.     [<  con- 

.  volvulin  +  4c.]     Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 

plants  of  the  genus  Convolvulus ConvolvuUnic 

acid,  an  acid  derived  from  the  resin  of  jalap.  Convolvu- 
lus Jalapa  of  Linnseus,  now  known  as  Exogonium  Purga. 
Also  convolvulic  acid. 

Convolvulus  (kon-vol'vu-lus),  n.     [=  F.  con- 
volve, convolvulus  =  Sp.  conv6lvulo  =  It.  corwol- 
volo  =  Dan.  konvolvolus,  <  L.  convolvulus  (dim. 
form),  bindweed  (in  reference  to  their  twining 
habit),  <  convolvere,  roll  together,  entwine:  see 
comvohie.]  1.  [NL.]  One  of  the  principal  genera 
of  the  natural  order  Con- 
volvulacece,  of  about  150 
species,  natives  of  tem- 
perate   and    subtropical 
regions,    and    especially 
abundant  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean      region. 
They  are  slender,  twining  herbs, 
with     showy    trumpet-shaped 
flowers.  The  more  common  spe- 
cies of  the  fields,  as  C.  sepium 
and  C.  arvensis,  are  popularly 
known  as  bitidweed.    C.  Scam- 
monia,  of  the  Levant,  yields  the 
purgative  drug  scammony. 
3.  [I-  «•]  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Convolvulus. 
The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvu- 
luses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately 

stems,  and  ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land. 
Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

convoy  (kon-voi'),  V.  t.   [< 
ME.  (nortii.)  convoien,  con- 
voyen,  <  OF.  convoier  (F. 
convoy er  =    Sp.  convoy ar 
=  Pg.  comboiar  =  It.  con- 
vogliare),  another  form  of  conveier,  >  E.  convey  : 
see  convey,  wMeh.  is  a  doublet  of  convoy.]     1. 
To  accompany  on  the  way  for  protection,  either 
by  sea  or  land ;  escort :   as,  -ships  of  war  con- 
voyed the  Jamaica  fleet;  troops  convoyed  the 
baggage-wagons. 

We  embarqued  in  a  Dutch  Fregat,  bound  for  Flushing, 
convoyed  and  accompanied  by  five  other  stoute  vessells. 
Hvelyn,  Diary,  July  21, 1641. 

She  is  a  galley  of  the  Gran  Duca, 
That,  through  the  fear  of  the  Algerines, 
Convoys  those  lazy  brigantines. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  v. 

2.  To  accompany  for  safety  or  guidance ;  at- 
tend as  an  escort  on  a  journey. 

But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 
Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  neibor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor. 
To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 

Burn^,  Cottar's  Saturday  Night. 

3t.  To  convey. 

Imagination's  chariot  convoyed  her 

Into  a  garden  where  more  Beauties  smil  d 

Than  Aphrodisius's  Groves  false  face  did  wear. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  u.  194. 

convoy  (kon'voi),  ™.  [<  convoy,  v.  Cf.  convey, 
n.]     If.  Conveyance. 

Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse. 

Shak.,  Hen.  v.,  iv.  3. 

3.  The  act  of  accompanying  and  escorting  for 

protection  or  defense ;  escort. 

Such  fellows  .  .  .  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  services 
were  done;  .  .  .  at  such  a  breach,  at  such  a  cojiwy. 

Shak.,  Hen.  v.,  m.  e. 

Being  safely  come  to  the  ^^fj^„%^%,°S'^i*t. 


Bindweed  ( Cottvolwtlus 
sepium).  (From  Le  Maout 
and  Decaisne's  "  Traits  ge- 
neral de  Botanique." ) 
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3.  The  protection  afforded  by  an  accompany- 
ing escort,  as  of  troops,  a  vessel  of  war,  etc. 

A  goodly  Pinnace,  richly  laden,  and  to  launch  forth  un- 
der my  auspicious  Convoy.    Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  v.  7. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  performed  under  the- 
convoy  of  a  numerous  and  well-armed  escort. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

To  obtain  the  convoy  of  a  man-of-war.  Macaulay. 

4.  An  escort  or  accompanying  and  protecting- 
force ;  a  convoying  vessel,  fleet,  or  iioop. 

Doubtless  they  have  fitted  out  a  convoy  worthy  the  noble- 
temper  of  the  man  and  the  grandeur  of  his  project. 

Everett,  Orations,  I.  157. 
To  prevent  these  annoyances  [of  search  at  sea],  govern- 
ments have  sometimes  arranged  with  one  another  that 
the  presence  of  a  public  vessel,  or  convoy,  among  a  fieet 
of  inerchantmen,  shall  be  evidence  that  the  latter  are  en- 
gaged in  a  lawful  trade. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  191. 
The  next  morning  (I)  proceeded  to  La  Grange  with  nO' 
convoy  but  the  few  cavalrymen  I  had  with  me. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  386. 

5.  The  ship,  fleet,  party,  or  thing  conducted 
or  escorted  and  protected ;  that  which  is  con- 
voyed :  as,  in  the  fog  the  frigate  lost  sight  of 
her  con/voy.  [The  most  conomon  sense  in  nau- 
tical use.]  —  6.  A  friction-brake  for  carriages. 
M.  H.  Knight. 

COn-VUlse  (kgn-vuls'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
vulsed, ppr.  convulsing.  [=  P.  convulser  =  Sp. 
Pg.  corwulsar,  <  L.  convulsus,  convolsus,  pp.  of 
convellere  (>  It.  convellere),  pluck  up,  dislocate, 
convulse,  <  com-,  together,  +  vellere,  pluck, 
pull.]  1.  To  draw  or  contract  spasmodically  or 
involuntarily,  as  the  muscular  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal body;  affect  by  irregular  spasms:  as,  his- 
whole  frame  was  convulsed  -with  agony. —  2. 
To  shake ;  disturb  by  violent  irregular  action  j 
cause  great  or  violent  agitation  in. 

Convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

Thomson,  Summer,  1. 1143. 
The  two  royal  houses,  whose  conflicting  claims  had  long: 
convulsed  the  kingdom,  were  at  length  united. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

COnvulsible  (kon-vul'si-bl),  a.  [=  P.  convulsi- 
ble,  <  L.  convulsus,  pp.  of  convellere,  convulse 
(see  convulse),  +  -ible.]  Capable  of  being  con- 
vulsed; subject  to  convulsion.     Emerson. 

convulsion  (kon-vul'shgn),  n.  [=  P.  convulsion  ■ 
=  Sp  convulsion  =  Pg.  cmvulsao = It.  convulsione 
=  D.  konvulsie  =  Gr.  cormulsion  =  Ban.  Sw.  hon- 
vulsion,  <  L.  convulsio(n-),  convolsio(n-),  cramp, 
convulsion,  <  convulsus,  pp.  of  convellere,  con- 
vulse :  see  convulse.]  1 .  A  violent  and  involun- 
tary contraction  of  the  muscular  parts  of  an 
animal  body,  with  alternate  relaxation ;  a  fit. 
Infants  are  frequently  affected  with  convulsions,  the  body 
undergoing  violent  spasmodic  contractions,  and  feeling- 
and  voluntary  motion  ceasing  for  the  time  being. 

If  my  hand  be  put  into  motion  by  a  convulsion,  the  in- 
dlffereucy  of  that  operative  faculty  is  taken  away.    Locke. 

2.  Any  violent  and  irregular  motion;  turmoil  j 
tumult;  commotion. 

Whether  it  be  that  Providence  at  certain  periods  sends- 
great  men  into  the  world,  ...  or  that  such  at  all  times 
latently  exist,  and  are  developed  into  notice  by  national 
convulsions,  .  .  .  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  great 
men  who  effected  the  American  and  French  revolutions 
.  .  .  left  behind  them  no  equals.  W.  Chambers. 

3.  Specifically,  in  geol.,  a  sudden  and  violent 
disturbance  and  change  of  position  of  the  strata ; 
a  geological  event  taking  place  rapidly  and  at 
one  impulse,  instead  of  slowly  and  by  repeated 
efforts :  nearly  the  same  as  catastrophe  or  cata- 
clysm.— 4t.  Violent  voluntary  muscular  effort. 

Those  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  andjro 
He  tugg'd.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1649. 

Crowing  con-VUlsions,  a  popular  name  of  lai-yngismus 
stridulus,  or  spasm  of  the  larynx ;  false  croup ;  spasmodic 
croup.  =  Syn.  2.  Disturbance,  perturbation,  throe. 

con-vulsional  (kon-vul'shgn-al),  a.  [<  convul- 
sion +  -al.]  1.  Violating  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
convulsions;  cataclysmic. —  2.  Subject  to  con- 
vulsions.    [Bare  in  both  senses.] 

convulsionary  (kgn-vul'shgn-a-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  convulsionnaire  =  It.  convulsionario,  <  NL. 
convulsionarius,  <  L.  convulsio(n-),  convulsion: 
see  convulsion.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  convul- 
sion ;  of  the  nature  of  muscular  convulsions : 
as,  convulsionary  struggles. —  2.  Causing  or  re- 
sulting from  violent  disturbance  or  agitation. 

Whatever  was  convulsionary  and  destructive  in  politics, 
and  above  all  in  religion. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  210. 

U.  n. ;  pi.  convulsionaries  (-riz).  One  who  is 
subject  to  convulsions;  specifically  leap.],  one 
of  a  class  of  Jansenists  in  Prance  who  gained 
notoriety  by  falling  into  convulsive  spasms  and 
by  other  extravagant  actions,  supposed  to  be 
accompanied  by  miraculous  cures,  in  response 
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to  a  supposed  miraculous  influence  emanating 
from  the  tomb  of  a,  pious  Jansenist,  Francois  de 
Paris,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  M^dard  near  Paris, 
who  died  in  1727.  They  continued  to  exist  for 
more  than  fifty  years. 
convulsionist  (kon-vul'  shon-ist),  n.  [=  P.  coit- 
vulslonniste  (in  sense  1) ;  as  convulsion  +  -ist.'] 
X .  A  convulsionary. 

A  change  came  over  him  [Conrad  Beissel,  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Solitary]  that  brought  liim  into  contact  with 
the  ranting  conmdsionut  Frederick  Uoclt  .  .  .  and  others 
of  the  awalcened.  The  Century,  XXIII.  216. 

2.  In  geol.,  a  catastrophist. 

There  were  the  conmdsionists,  or  believers  in  the  para- 
mount efificacy  of  subterranean  movement. 

Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  5. 

COnwlsive  (kon-vul'siv),  o.  [=F.  convulsif=: 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  convulsive,  <  L.  as  if  * convulsivus,  < 
convuUv,s,  pp.  of  convellere,  convulse:  see  con- 
vulse and  -ire.]  1.  Producing  or  attended  hy 
convulsion;  tending  to  convulse:  as,  "convul- 
sive rage,"  Dryden,  AurengzelDe. 

In  Silence  weep ; 
And  thy  convulsive  Sorrows  inward  keep. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculars,  st.  8. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  characterized  by  convul- 
sions or  spasms. 

In  certain  cases  convulsive  attacks  are  congenital.  Quain. 

convulsively  (kon-vul'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
vulsive manner ;  with  convulsion ;  spasmodi- 
cally. 

As  the  blood  is  draining  from  him  [the  dying  gladiator], 

he  pants  and  looks  wild,  and  the  chest  heaves  convulsively, 

F.  Warner,  Physical  Expression,  p.  303. 

cony,  coney  (ko'ni  or  kun'i),  n. ;  pi.  conies,  co- 
neys (ko'mz  or  kun'iz).  [Early  mod.  E.  and 
later  also  conie,  conny,  conney,  connie,  cunny,  cun- 
nie,  <  ME.  cony,  conny,  conyng,  conninge,  conig, 
cunig,  etc.  (>  W.  owning)  (the  normal  type  be- 
ing *conin,  the  final  consonant  being  subse- 
quently dropped,  or  passing  into  ng,  as  in  *co- 
ning,  conyng,  mod.  cunning'^  as  a  fish-name,  and 
in  cunningaire  (see  conyger)  and  the  surname 
Cunningham,  also  spelled  Conyngham :  see  be- 
low), =  MD.  cunin,  later  Hconijn,  T>.  Jconijn  =  Sw. 
Dan.  Jcanin  =  MLGr.  kanin  =  MG.  kanyn  (>  Gr. 
kanin,  now  dim.  kaninclien;  MHG.  kiiniclin,  later 
kuniylin,  kilnlin,  kUngele,  Jciinele,  konigle,  koni- 
glei)i,  etc.,  after  L.),  <  OP.  conin,  comiin,  con- 
gnin,  coning,  counin,  by-form  of  conil,  connil,  co- 
gnil,  coiniil,  =  Pr.  conil  =  Sp.  conejo  =  Pg.  coelho 
=  It.  coiiiglio  =  Gr.  kAvlkTm^,  KvvuiKoQ,  <  L.  cuni- 
culus,  a  rabbit ;  said  to  be  of  Hispanic  origin. 
The  historical  pron.  is  kun'i;  ko'ni  is  recent 
and  follows  the  spelling  cony.  The  word  is  very 
frequent  in  early  mod.  E.  (and  in  OF.,  etc.)  in 
various  deflected  or  allusive  senses  (see  def.  6). 
The  name  of  the  cony  enters  into  a  number  of 
local  names  and  surnames,  as  Coney,  Coneybeare, 
Coningshy,  Conington,  Conyngliam,  Cunningham, 
Conythorp,  &ta.']  1.  A  rabbit;  a  burrowing  ro- 
dent quadruped  of  the  genus  Lepus,  as  L.  cim  i- 
cidus  of  Europe. 

Connygez  in  cretoyne  [a  sweet  sauce]  colourede  fuUefaire. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  197. 

Ah  sir,  be  good  to  hir,  she  is  but  a  gristle ; 

Ah  sweete  lambe  and  coney  > 

Udall,  Eoister  Doister,  i.  4. 

S.  A  daman,  or  species  of  the  family  Hyracidce, 
order  Eyracoidea.  So  used  in  the  English  Bible  (Lev. 
xi.  5 ;  Deut.  xiv.  7 ;  Ps.  civ.  18),  where  co^iy  is  used  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  shaphen,  now  identified  with  the 
Syrian  hyrax  or  daman  {Hyrax  syriacus  or  H.  daman),  and 
applied  to  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  same  animal  is 
also  called  ashkoko,  ganam,  and  waMer,  See  hyrax  and 
daiiiait. 

The  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their 
houses  in  the  rocks.  Prov.  xxx.  26. 

3.  The  fur  of  conies  or  rabbits,  once  much 
used  in  England. — 4.  The  pika,  calling-hare, 
or  little  chief  hare,  Lagomys  princeps,  of  North 
America. 

The  miners  and  hunters  in  the  West  know  these  oddities 
as  conicf:  and  "starved  rats."         Stand.  Nat,  Hist,,  V.  81. 

5.  In  her.,  a  rabbit  used  as  a  bearing. — 6.  In 
ichth.,  the  nigger-fish. —  7t.  A  simpleton;  a 
gull;  a  dupe. 

The  system  of  cheating,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  swindling, 
was  earned  to  a  great  length  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  .  .  .  a  collective  society  of  sharpers  was  called  a 
warren,  and  their  dupes  rabbit-suckers  (that  is,  young  rab- 
bits) or  conies,  Nares, 

cony-burrow,  coney-burrow  (k6'ni-bur"6),  n. 

[Formerly  also   cunnyburrow,   -burrough.~\     A 

place  where  rabbits  burrow  in  the  earth;  a 

cony-warren. 
conycatcht,  coneycatcht,  v.     [<  conycateher, 

coney  catcher.']     I.    intrans.     To  cheat;   trick. 

See  conycateher.     [Thieves'  slang.] 
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I  must  coney-catch ;  I  must  shift. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 

II.  trans.  To  trick ;  impose  upon;  cheat. 

I'll  cony-catch  you  for  this. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  iv.  3. 

But,  wenches,  let's  be  wise,  and  make  rooks  of  them  that 
I  warrant  are  now  setting  pursenets  to  conycatch  us. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  v.  1. 

conycatcbert,  coneycatchert,  «.  [<  cony,  co- 
ney, 7,  +  catcher.l  One  who  catches  or  takes 
in  dupes;  a  cheat;  a  sharper;  a  swindler. 

We  are  smoked  for  being  coney -catchers, 

Massinger,  Kenegado,  iv.  1. 

conycatcbingt,  coneycatchingt, n.  anda.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  conycatch,  coneycateh,  v.]  I.  n.  Cheat- 
ing; swindling. 

Master  E.  G.,  would  it  not  make  you  blush  if  you  sold 
Orlando  Furioso  to  the  queenes  players  for  twenty  nobles, 
and,  when  they  were  in  the  country,  sold  the  same  play 
to  Lord  Admiral's  men,  for  as  much  more  ?  Was  not  this 
plain  coney-catching  f       Defence  of  Coneycatching  (1692). 

II.  a.  Cheating. 
0  coney-catching  Cupid. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  iv.  4. 

cony-fish,  coney-fish  (ko'ni-fish),  n.    A  local 

English  name  of  the  burbot,  it  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  fish's  habit  of  lurking  in  holes  of  river- 
banks,  as  a  cony  or  rabbit  does  on  land.    Day. 

cony-gartht,  coney-gartht,  ».  [Late  ME.  co- 
nyngerthe  (written  eonnynge  erthe,  as  if  '  cony- 
earth,'  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  90) ;  <  cony,  coney, 
+  garth^.2  An  inclosure  for  conies ;  a  cony- 
warren. 

conygert,  conyngert,  n.  [E.  dial,  conigar  (and 
Conigree  as  a  local  name) ;  Sc.  cuningar,  cun- 
ningaire ;  early  mod.  E.  conyger,  connynger, 
counyngar,  also  conigree,  conigrea,  conniegrea, 
connigrey,  and  even  cunnigreene;  <  ME.  conyger, 
connyngere,  <  OP.  conniniere,  coninyere  (adapted 
to  connin),  later  also  conilUere,  =  It.  conigliera, 
conegliera,  <  vML.  cunicularia,  a  rabbit-warren 
(prop.  fem.  of  adj.  *cunicularius,  pertaining  to 
the  rabbit;  of.  L.  cimicularius,  a  miner:  see  cu- 
nicular),  <  cuniculus,  >  OP.  conin,  connin,  etc.,  > 
ME.  conyng,  conig,  cony,  etc.,  a  rabbit :  see  cony. 
The  form  conyger,  conynger,  with  g  repr.  y,  orig. 
i,  seems  to  have  been  partly  confused  with  the 
equiv.  cony-garth,  q.  v.]  A  rabbit-warren;  a 
cony-warren. 

With  them  that  perett  robbe  conygerys. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  174. 
Warens  and  conygers  and  parkis  palyydde  occupie  moche 
grounde  nat  iuhabitaunt,  leporaria  sive  lagotrophia. 

Horman,  Vulgaria  (ed.  Way). 

conyngt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cony.  Bom. 
of  the  Rose. 

conyngert,  n.     See  conyger. 

cony-wool,  coney-wool  (ko'ni-wul),  n.  The 
fur  of  rabbits,  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats. 

Conyza  (ko-ni'za), «.  [NL.,<  L.  conyga,<  Gr. 
K&m^a,  fleabane.]  A  genus  of  composite  plants 
of  warm  regions.  The  plants  known  as  flea- 
bane,  which  were  formerly  referred  to  it,  are 
now  placed  in  the  genus  Inula. 

coo  (ko),  V.  [Imitative  of  the  sound,  which  is 
also  variously  represented  by  the  equiv.  (Sc.) 
croo, croodle;  cf . Icel.  kurra  ( > Sc.  curr,  coo,  purr: 
see  curr)  =  Dan.  kurre  =  D.  korren  =  MHG. 
gurren,  gerren,  G.  girren,  coo  ;  Sw.  knurla,  kut- 
tra,  coo ;  P.  roucouler,  coo ;  Hind,  kuku,  the  coo- 
ing of  a  dove;  Pers.  Iiuhii,  a  dove.  Cf.  cook^, 
cuckoo.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  a  low,  plain- 
tive, murmuring  sound  (imitated  by  the  sound 
of  the  word)  characteristic  of  pigeons  or  doves. 
The  stock-dove  only  through  the  forest  cooes 
Mournfully  hoarse.  Thomson,  Summer,  1.  615. 

The  dark  oakwood  where  the  pigeons  cooed. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  219. 

Hence — 3.  To  converse  affectionately,  like  coo- 
ing doves ;  make  love  in  murmuring  endear- 
ments :  commonly  in  the  phrase  to  bill  and  coo. 
See  bill^,  v.  i. 

Wliat  are  you  doing  now. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore? 
Sighing  or  suing  now, 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now. 
Billing  or  cooing  now, 
Which,  Thomas  Moore? 

Byron,  To  Thomas  Moore. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  utter  by  cooing. 
In  answer  cooed  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace  and  rest  and  love. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  2. 
2.  To  call.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
coo  (ko),  n.    [<  coo,  t).]    'The  characteristic  mur- 
muring sound  uttered  by  doves  and  pigeons. 

A  rarer  visitant  is  the  turtle-dove,  whose  pleasant  coo 
...  I  have  sometimes  heard. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  19. 
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cooccupant  (ko-ok'u-pant),  a.  [<  co-^  +  occu- 
pant.]    Jointly  occupying. 

The  republic  of  Hayti,  cooccupant  with  San  Domingo  of 
the  island,  was  disposed  to  look  askance  at  the  inti-usion 
upon  its  shores  of  so  powerful  a  neighbor. 

G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  128. 

coochee  (ko'che'),  v.  t.  [Imitative;  of.  coo, 
chuck^,  cluck,  etc.]  To  call  (poidtry)  by  an  imi- 
tation of  clucking.     [Rare,] 

The  voice  of  Mrs.  General  Likens  coocheeing  the  poultry 
to  their  morning  meal,  ordering  the  servants  in  their  du. 
ties.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  92, 

cooch-grasst,  n.     See  couch-grass. 

cooer  (ko'fer),  n.  A  dove  or  pigeon;  in  the 
plural,  the  Gemitores,  the  second  order  of  birds 
in  Maogillivray's  system :  so  named  from  their 
characteristic  note.     See  Columbm. 

cooey,  n.  and  v.    See  cooie. 

COOf  (kuf),  n.  [Also  written  cuif;  origin  un- 
known.]   A  lout ;  a  coward.     [Scotch.] 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  an'  stares,  an'  a'  that ; 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 
He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that. 

Burns,  For  A'  That. 
cooie,  cooey  (ko'i),  n.     [Imitative.]    The  cry 
or  call  of  the  Australian  aborigines. 

In  Australia,  as  we  have  seen,  loud  cooeys  are  made  on 
coming  within  a  mile  of  an  encampment — an  act  which, 
while  primarily  indicating  pleasure  at  the  coming  reunion, 
f urtlier  indicates  those  friendly  intentions  which  a  silent 
approach  would  render  doubtful. 

H.  Spencer,  Frin.  of  Sociol.,  §  346. 

cooie,  cooey  (ko'i),  v.  i.    To  cry  or  call  like  the 
aborigines  of  Australia. 
COOingly  (ko'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  cooing  manner. 

0  thou  !  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles.     Keats. 

COO-in-new  (ko'in-nii'),  n.  [Australian.]  A 
useful  verbenaceous  timber-tree  of  Australia,' 
Gmelina  Leichhardtii.  The  wood  has  a  fine  silvery 
grain,  and  is  much  prized  for  flooring  and  for  the  decks  of 
vessels,  as  it  is  reputed  never  to  shrink  after  a  moderate 
seasoning. 

cooja  (ko'ja),  n.  A  porous  earthenware  water- 
vessel  witii  a  wide  mouth,  used  in  India,  espe- 
cially in  Bombay. 

cooki  (kuk),  V.  [<  ME.  coken  (cf.  AS.  gecocnian, 
cook)  =  D.  koken  =  OHG.  coclion,  chochon,  chok- 
hon,  MHG.  chochen,  kochen,  G.  kochen  =  Dan. 
koge  =  Sw.  koka,  boil,  cook  (the  verb  in  Teut. 
being  in  part  from  the  noun),  =  P.  cuire  =  Pr. 
cozer,  coire  =  Sp.  cocer  (ef.  Pg.  cozinhar)  =  It. 
cuocere,  cook,  <  L.  coquere,  cook  (bake,  boil, 
roast,  etc.:  see  coct,  concoct),  =  Gr. irsTr-rf w, cook 
(see  peptic),  =  Skt.  ■\/  pack,  cook:  see  coo&l, 
».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  fit  for  eating  by  the 
action  of  heat,  as  in  boiling,  stewing,  roasting, 
baking,  etc. ;  especially,  to  prepare  in  an  ap- 
petizing way,  as  meats  or  vegetables,  by  vari- 
ous combinations  of  materials  and  flavoring. 

Most  of  the  meats  are  cooked  with  clarified  butter. 

JE.  W,  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1. 180. 

Hence  —  2.  In  general,  to  subject  to  the  action 
of  heat. — 3.  To  dress  up,  alter,  color,  concoct, 
or  falsely  invent  (a  narrative,  statement,  ex- 
cuse, etc.),  for  some  special  purpose,  as  that  of 
making  a  more  favorable  impression  than  the 
facts  of  the  case  warrant ;  falsify :  often  fol- 
lowed by  up :  as,  to  cook  up  a  story. 

The  accounts,  even  if  cooked,  still  exercise  some  check. 

J.  S.  Mill. 
He  .  .  .  had  told  all  the  party  a  great  bouncing  lie,  he 
Cook'd  up.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  IL  193. 

4.  To  disappoint ;  punish.     Brockett.     [Prov. 

Eng.]  —To  cook  one's  goose,  to  kill  or  ruin  one ;  spoil 
one  s  plan ;  do  for  one.    [Slang.] 

II.  intrans.  To  prepare  food  for  eating;  act 
as  cook. 

cooki  (kuk),  n.  [<  ME.  cook,  coke,  cole,  coc,  < 
AS.  coo  =  OS.  kok  =  D.  7i;ofc=OHG.  choh,  MHG. 
G.  Iwch  =  Dan.  kok  =  Sw.  kock  =  It.  cuoco,  <  L. 
coquus,  also  coous,  early  L.  coquos,  a  cook,  <  co- 
quere,  cook:  see  cook'^,  v.]  One  whose  oceupar 
tion  is  the  cooking  of  food. 

Stuarde,  coke,  and  surueyour, 

Assenten  in  counselle,  with-outen  skome, 

How  tho  lorde  schalle  fare  at  mete  tho  morne. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.,316. 

And  the  cook  took  up  the  shoulder  .  .  .  and  set  it  le- 

fore  Saul.  1  Sam.  ix.  24. 

cook^  (kok),  V.  i.  [=  Hind,  kukna,  cry  as  a 
cuckoo;  imitative  of  the  sound.  Cf.  cuokoo, 
coo,  cock^,  etc.]  To  make  the  noise  uttered  by 
the  cuckoo.     [Rare.] 

cook^  (kuk),  V.  i.  [Also  -svrirtten  couk.  Cf.  keel^ 
To  appear  for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly  dis- 
appear ;  appear  and  disappear  by  turns :  as,  he 
cookit  round  the  corner.     [Scotch.] 
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[The  brook)  whiles  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  biokerin',  dancin'  dazzle ; 
Whiles  coolnt  underneath  the  braes, 
Below  the  spreading  hazel, 

Unseen  that  night.  Bums,  Halloween. 

cook*  (kuk),  V.  t.    Same  as  cuck^. 

cook-book  (kuk'buk),  n.  A  book  containing 
recipes  and  instructions  for  cooking.     [U.  S.] 

cook-COnner  (kuk'kun"6r),  n.  [<  cook  (appli- 
cation not  clear)  -I-  Conner'^.  Cf.  cook-wrasse.^ 
Same  as  cook-wrasse. 

cookee  (kuk'e),  n.  [<  cook^  +  -eei,  as  in  coachee, 
etc.]  1.  A  female  cook.  [CoUoq.]  —  2.  A 
male  assistant  to  a  male  cook,  as  in  a  lumber- 
ers' camp.     [Local,  U.  8.] 

cookeite  (kuk'it),  n.  [Named  after  J.  P.  CooJce, 
of  Harvard  College.]  A  variety  of  lithium 
mica,  occurring  in  minute  scales  on  rubellite 
at  Hebron  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

cooker  (kuk'Sr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
cooks :  as,  a  steam  cooker. 

cookery  (ktik'e-ri),  n. ;  pi.  cookeries  (-riz).  [< 
ME.  cokerie  (='  D.  kokerij  =  LG.  kokerie) ;  <  cook^ 
+  -ery.']  1 .  The  art  or  practice  of  cooking  and 
dressing  food  for  the  table. 

The  curate  turned  up  his  coat-cuffs,  and  applied  himself 
to  tlie  cookery  with  vigor.       Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ii. 

2.  A  place  for  cooking  or  preparing  meatSj  etc. ; 
in  the  quotation,  a  place  for  trying  out  oil. 

Formerly  tlie  Dutch  did  try  out  their  train-oyl  in  Spitz- 
bei'gen,  at  Snieerenherg,  and  about  the  Cookery  of  Harlin- 
gen.  Quoted  in  C.  M.  Scammon's  Marine  Mammals,  p.  200. 

3t.  A  cooked  dish ;  a  made  dish ;  a  dainty. 

His  appetite  was  gone,  and  cookeries  were  provided  in 
order  to  tempt  his  palate. 

Boger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  206. 

4t.  Material  for  cooking. 

There  are  estemed  to  bee  [in  Cairo]  16000.  lewes.  10- 
000.  Cookes  which  carry  their  Cookerie  and  boile  it  as  they 
goe.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  588. 

cookey,  n.    See  cooky. 

cook-house  (kuk'hous),  n.    An  erection  on  a 

ship's  deck  for  containing  the  caboose  or  cook- 
.  ins  apparatus ;  the  galley. 
cookie,  M.     See  cooky. 
cookisu  (kuk'ish),  a.    [<  coofci  -I-  -isW-.]  Like  a 

cook. 
I  cannot  abide  a  man  that's  too  fond  over  me —  so  cook- 

ish.  Midclleton  and  Dekher,  Koaring  Girl,  iii.  2. 

cook-maid  (kuk'mad),  n.  A  maid  or  female  ser- 
vant who  dresses  food;  an  assistant  to  a  cook. 

cook-room  (kuk'rom),  n.  A  room  for  cookery  ; 
a  kitchen ;  in  ships,  a  galley  or  caboose. 

cook-wrasse  (kuk'ras),  n.  [<  cook  (application 
not  clear)  -I-  wrasse.  Cf.  cook-comner.']  An  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  striped  wrasse,  Lalrus  mixtus. 
Also  called  cook-conner. 

cooky  (kuk'i),  n. ;  pi.  cookies  (-iz).  [Also  writ- 
ten cookey,  cookie;  <  D.  koeJye,  dim.  of.  koek,  a 
cake:  see  cafcei.]  A  small,  flat,  sweet  cake: 
also  used  locally  for  small  cakes  of  various 
other  forms,  with  or  without  sweetening. 

He's  lost  every  hoof  and  hide,  I'll  bet  a  cookey ! 

Bret  Harte,  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

cooli  (k61),  a.  [<  ME.  cool,  cole,  col,  <  AS.  col 
(=  D.  koel  =  La.  kol  =  OHG.  chuoli,  MHG. 
kuele,  G.  kiihl  =  Dan.  kol),  cool,  <  calan  (pret. 
*c6l,  pp.  calen)  =  Icel.  kala,  be  cold  (a  strong 
verb,  of  which  ceald,  E.  cold,  is  an  old  pp.  adj.) ; 
akin  to  L.  gelus,  gelu,  cold,  frost,  gelidus,  cold, 
gelare,  freeze  (see  cold,  chilU,  gelid,  gelatin,  con- 
geal, jelly);  OBulg.  golotu,  ice.]  1.  Moderate- 
ly cold;  being  of  a  temperature  neither  warm 
nor  very  cold :  as,  cool  air ;  cool  water. 
Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

.  The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

ff.  Herbert,  Virtue. 

iFresh-wash'd  in  coolest  dew.        Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

See,  as  I  linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low ; 
Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  night  is  near. 
,  Bryant,  Conqueror's  Grave. 

2.  Having  a  slight  or  not  intense  sensation  of 
■cold.  See  cold,  a.,  3. — 3.  Not  producing  heat 
or  warmth ;  permitting  or  imparting  a  sensa- 
tion of  coolness;  allowing  coolness,  especially 
by  facilitating  radiation  of  heat  or  access  of  cool 
air,  or  by  intercepting  radiated  heat :  as,  a  cool 
•dress. 
Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore.    Shak. ,  L.  I.  L. ,  v.  2. 

The  British  soldier  conquered  under  the  cool  shade  of 
■aristocracy.  Napier,  Peninsular  War. 

In  figurative  uses: — 4.  Not  excited  or  heated 
by  passion  of  any  kind ;  without  ardor  or  visi- 
ble emotion;  calm;  unmoved:  as,  a  cool  tem- 
per ;  a  cool  lover. 
1  0  gentle  son. 

Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinlde  cool  patience.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  in.  4. 
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Carry  her  to  her  chamber : 
Be  that  her  prison,  till  in  cooler  blood 
I  shall  determine  of  her. 

Massinger,  Koman  Actor,  iv.  2. 
While  she  wept,  and  I  strove  to  be  cool. 
He  fiercely  gave  me  the  lie. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiii. 

5.  Not  hasty ;  deliberate :  as,  a  cool  purpose. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 

6.  Manifesting  coldness,  apathy,  or  dislike; 
chilling;  frigid:  as,  a eooi  manner.— 7.  Quietly 
impudent,  defiant,  or  selfish;  deliberately  pre- 
suming: said  of  persons  and  acts.     [CoUoq.] 

That  struck  me  as  rather  cool.  Punch. 

8.  Absolute ;  without  qualification ;  round :  used 
in  speaking  of  a  sum  of  money,  generally  a 
large  sum,  by  way  of  emphasizing  the  amount. 
[CoUoq.] 

I  would  pit  her  for  a  cool  hundred. 

Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker,  i.  58. 

'  'A  cool  four  thousand. "...  I  never  discovered  from  whom 
Joe  derived  the  conventional  temperature  of  the  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  but  it  appeared  to  make  the  sum  of  money 
more  to  him  and  he  had  a  manifest  relisli  in  insisting  on 
its  being  cool.  Diekens,  Great  Expectations,  Ivii. 

A  cool  hand.  See  hand. —  Cool  as  a  cucumber.  See 
cucumber.^Sya.  4.  Composed,  Collected,  etc.  (aeecalml), 
dispassionate,  self -possessed,  unruflled,  undisturbed. —  6. 
Unconcerned,  lukewarm,  indifferent ;  cold-blooded,  repel- 
lent. 
cool^  (k61),  n.  [<  cooU,  a.]  A  moderate  or  re- 
freshing state  of  cold;  moderate  temperature 
of  the  air  between  hot  and  cold. 

The  same  euynnynge  the  wynde  began  to  blowe  a  ryght 
good  coole  in  cure  waye. 

Sir  JR.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  72. 
The  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day.  Gen.  iii.  8. 

One  warm  gust,  full-fed  with  perfume,  blew 
Beyond  us,  as  we  entered  in  the  cool. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

cooli  (kol),  V.  [<  ME.  colen,  become  cool,  trans, 
make  cool,  <  AS.  colian  (=  OS.  kolon  =  D.  koe- 
len  =  OHG.  * chitoljan,  cJiuolan,  MHG.  kuelen,  G. 
kilhlen  =  Dan.  kole  =  Sw.  kyla),  become  cool, 
<  col,  cool :  see  cooP-,  a.,  and  cf .  fceeZ^.]   I.  1/rans. 

1 .  To  make  cool  or  cold  ;  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of :  as,  ice  cools  water. 

We  talk'd :  tlie  stream  beneath  us  ran. 
The  wine-flask  lying  coucli'd  in  moss, 
Or  cooVd  within  the  glooming  wave. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxix. 

2.  To  allay  the  warmth  or  heated  feeling  of ; 
impart  a  sensation  of  coolness  to ;  cause  to  feel 
cool. 

Send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in 
water,  and  cool  my  tongue.  Luke  xvi.  24. 

3.  To  abate  the  ardor  or  intensity  of;  allay,  as 
passion  or  strong  emotion  of  any  kind ;  eahn, 
as  anger ;  moderate,  as  desire,  zeal,  or  ardor ; 
render  indifferent. 

My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

Disputing  and  delay  here  cools  the  courage. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  2. 
4t.  To  mitigate — To  cool  one's  coppers.  See  cop- 
per, 3.— To  cool  the  heels,  to  wait  in  attendance  :  gen- 
erally applied  to  detention  at  a  great  man's  door. 

I  looked  through  the  key-hole  and  saw  him  knocking  at 
the  gate ;  and  I  had  the  conscience  to  let  him  cool  his  heels 
there.  Dryden,  Amphitryon,  i.  2. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  become  cool;  become  less 
hot ;  lose  heat. 
Come,  who  is  next?  our  liquor  here  cools. 

B.  Jonson,  Entertainment  at  Highgate. 

2.  To  lose  the  heat  of  excitement,  passion,  or 
emotion;  become  less  ardent,  angry,  zealous, 
affectionate,  etc. ;  become  more  moderate. 
My  humour  shall  not  cool.         Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 
Great  friend  and  servant  of  the  good, 
Let  cool  a  while  thy  heated  blood. 
And  from  thy  mighty  labour  cease. 

B.  Jonson,  Pleasure  Ueconciled  to  Virtue. 

This  eccentric  friendship  was  fast  cooling.    Never  had 

there  met  two  persons  so  exquisitely  fitted  to  plagne  each 

other.  Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

COoPt,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cole"^. 
cool-cup  (kol'kup),  n.    A  cooling  beverage. 
cooler  (ke'ler),  n.     1.  That  which  cools;  any- 
thing that  abates  heat  or  excitement. 

He  told  me  that  his  affliction  from  his  wife  stirred  him 
up  to  action  abroad,  and  when  success  tempted  him  to 
pride,  the  bitterness  in  his  bosom  comforts  was  ^  cooler 
and  a  bridle  to  him.  ,  , 

Quoted  in  Winthrop's  Hist.  New  England,  I.  78. 

Acid  things  were  used  only  as  coolers. 

Arbuthnot,  Almjents. 

2.  Any  vessel  or  apparatus  for  cooling  liquids 
or  other  things,  by  the  agency  of  ice,  cold  wa- 
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ter,  or  cold  air.  it  may  be  a  large  double-skinned  Jar 
in  which  iced  water  is  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting 
material,  a  tub  in  which  bottles  are  packed  in  broken  ice, 
an  ice-chamber  through  which  a  liquid  is  caused  to  pass 
by  a  coil  of  pipe,  a  pan  with  a  false  bottom  beneath  which 
is  placed  ice  or  a  circulation  of  cold  water,  a  shallow  vat  in 
which  the  heated  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  any  kin- 
dred device.  Such  a  contrivance,  used  for  cooling  wort, 
beerj  wine,  milk,  or  other  liquid,  is  sometimes  termed  a 
liquid-cooler,  and  one  for  cooling  water  is  specifically 
called  a  2vater-cooler. 
3.  A  jail.     [Thieves'  slang.] 

COOley,  ra.     A.  corruption  of  couUe. 

cool-neaded  (kol'hed"ed),  a.  Not  easily  ex- 
cited or  confused;  possessing  clear  and  calm 
judgment;  not  acting  hastily  or  rashly. 

The  old,  cool-headed  general  law  is  as  good  as  any  devia- 
tion dictated  by  present  heat. 

Burke,  To  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol. 

coolie,  COOly^  (ko'li),  n.  and  a.  [Anglo-Ind. ; 
also  written  coolee,  <  Beng.,  Canarese,  Malaya- 
lam,  Telugu,  Tamil,  etc.,  kUli,  Hind.  qUU,  a  day- 
laborer;  orig.  Tamil,  where  it  means  also  'daily 
hire ' ;  ef .  kUliydl,  a  day-laborer.  According  to 
Fallon,  orig.  Turki  quU;  he  derives  it,  in  a 
variant  form,  koli,  from  kol,  send.  In  another 
view,  originally  a  member  of  a  hill  tribe  of 
Bengal,  called  Kolis  or  Kolas,  who  were  much 
employed  as  laborers  and  in  menial  services.] 
I.  n.  A  name  given  by  Europeans  in  India, 
China,  etc.,  to  a  native  laborer  employed  as  a 
burden-carrier,  porter,  stevedore,  etc.,  or  in 
other  menial  work:  as,  a  chair-cooKe,  a  house- 
coolie ;  hence,  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  other  places,  an  East  Indian  or 
Chinese  laborer  who  is  employed,  under  con- 
tract, on  a  plantation  or  in  other  work. 

Whole  regiments  of  sinewy,  hoUow-thighed,  lanky  coolies 
shuffle  along  under  loads  of  chairs,  tables,  hampers  of  beer 
and  wine,  bazaar  stores,  or  boxes  slung  from  bamboo  poles 
across  tlieir  shoulders. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  iu  India,  I.  229. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  coolies  or  a  coolie, 
especially  when  under  contract  for  service  out 
of  his  own  country :  as,  coolie  labor ;  the  coolie 
trade. 

[The  gentleman]  had  purchased  large  estates  between 
Santos  and  San  Paulo,  which  he  liad  determined  to  work 
with  slave  instead  of  coolie  labour. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  iv. 

Coolie  orange,  the  Citrus  aurantium,  or  common  orange. 

cooling  (ko'ling),jp.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cooZl,?;.]  Adapt- 
ed to  cool  and  refresh :  as,  a  cooling  drink. 

The  cooling  brook.  Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  360, 

Cooling  cardt.    Sec  cardi. 

cooling-cup  (ko'ling-kup),  n.  A  vessel,  con- 
sisting of  a  cylindrical  cup  into  which  another 
conical  cup  may  be  plunged,  used  for  reducing 
the  temperature  of  liquids.  The  liquid  is  placed 
in  the  outer  vessel,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
in  the  inner.  The  chemical  action  of  the  solution  ab- 
sorbs the  heat  of  the  surrounding  liquid,  and  thus  lowers 
its  temperature. 

cooling-floor  (ko'ling-flor),  n.  A  large  shallow 
wooden  tank  in  which  wort  is  cooled.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

coolly  (kol'li),  adv.  1.  Without  heat;  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  cold:  as,  the  wind  blew 
coolly  through  the  trees. — 2.  With  a  moderate 
sensation  of  cold. 

They  may  walke  there  very  coolely  even  at  noon,  in  the 
vei-y  hottest  of  all  the  canicular  days. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 192. 

3.  Without  haste  or  passion;  calmly;  deliber- 
ately: as,  the  design  was  formed  coolly  and 
executed  with  firnmess. 

When  the  matter  comes  to  be  considened  impartially 

and  coolly,  their  faults  .  .  .  will  admit  of  much  alleviation. 

Bp.  Hurd,  Foreign  Travel,  Dial.  8. 

4.  In  a  cool  or  indifferent  manner;  not  cor- 
dially; carelessly;  disrespectfully:  as,  he  was 
coolly  received  at  court. —  5.  With  quiet  pre- 
sumption or  impudence ;  nonchalantly ;  im- 
pudently: as,  he  coolly  took  the  best  for  him- 
self. 

coolness  (kol'nes),  n.  1.  A  moderate  degree 
of  cold;  a  temperature  between  cold  and  heat: 
as,  the  coolness  of  the  summer's  evening. — 2. 
A  moderate  or  refreshing  sensation  of  cold. 

We  supped  on  the  top  of  the  house  for  coolness,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  69. 

Weary  to  bed,  after  Iiaving  my  hair  of  my  head  cut 
shorter,  even  close  to  my  skull,  for  coolness,  it  being 
mighty  hot  weather.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  374. 

3.  Absence  of  mental  confusion  or  excitement ; 
clearness  of  judgment  and  calmness  of  action, 
particularly  in  an  emergency :  as,  the  safety 
of  the  party  depended  on  his  coolness. 

A  cavalier  possessed  of  the  coolness  and  address  requi- 
site for  diplomatic  success.    Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  il  1, 
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4.  Ataenoe  of  ardor  or  intensity ;  want  of  pas- 
sion, zeal,  cordiality,  or  afEeotion ;  indifference. 

They  parted  with  .  .  .  coolness.  Clarendon. 

5.  Quiet  and  unabashed  impudence ;  noncha- 
lance; effrontery;  presumption.     [Colloq.] 

cool-tankard  (kol'tang'kard),  n.  An  old  Eng- 
lish beverage  of  various  composition,  but  usu- 
ally made  of  ale  with  a  little  wine,  or  wine 
and  water,  with  the  addition  of  lemon-juice, 
spices,  and  borage,  or  other  savory  herbs. 
Also  called  cold-tankard. 

coolweed  (kSl'wed),  n.  The  clearweed,  Pilea 
pumila:  so  called  from  its  succulent  pellucid 
stems  and  its  habit  of  growing  in  cool  places. 

coolwort  (kSl'wert),  «.  In  the  United  States, 
the  popular  name  of  a  saxifragaceous  plant, 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  the  properties  of  which  are 
diuretic  and  tonic.    Also  called  miterwort. 

coolyi  (ko'li),  a.  [<  cool^  +  -y^.'\  Cool;  some- 
what cold.     [Kare.] 

Keepmg  my  Bheepe  amongst  the  cooly  shade. 

Spenser,  Colm  Clout,  1.  68. 

C00ly2,  n.    See  coolie. 

coom^  (kom),  m.  [A  dial.  var.  of  culrn^,  q.  v.] 
1.  Coal-dust;  culm.  [Scotch.] — 2.  Soot. — 3. 
The  matter  that  works  out  of  the  naves  or 
boxes  of  carriage-wheels. — 4.  The  dust  and 
scrapings  of  wood  produced  in  sawing.  Brock- 
ett.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

coom^  (kijm),  n.  An  old  English  dry  measure 
of  4  bushels,  or  half  a  quarter  (equal  to  141 
liters),  not  yet  entirely  disused.  Also  speUed 
coomb. 

coombi  (kom),  n.    Same  as  comi^. 

coomb^,  n.    Same  as  eorrib^. 

coomb^,  n.     Same  as  eoom^. 

coomie  (kS'mi),  n.  [Native  term.]  A  large 
present,  in  place  of  customs-duty,  demanded 
by  the  kings  and  chiefs  on  the  Bonny  and  oth- 
er west  African  rivers  from  supercargoes  of 
ships,  for  permission  to  trade  with  the  natives. 

cooms  (komz),  n.  pi.     See  come,  3. 

coon  (kon),  n.  [Abbr.  of  racoon,  q.  v.]  1.  The 
racoon.  Prom/on  lotor :  a  popular  abbreviation. 
—  2.  [cop.]  In  U.  S.  hist.,  a  nickname  for  a 
member  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  earlier  part 
of  its  history. 
Fust  place,  I've  ben  consid'ble  round  in  barrooms  an 

saloons 
A  getherin'  public  sentiment,  'mongst  Demmercrats  and 
CooTis.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser. 

3.  A  sly,  knowing  person :  often  strengthened 
by  prefixing  old.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.]  —a  coon's  age, 
a  long  time :  as,  I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  coon's  age. 
[Slang  or  colloq.,  U.  S.]— A  gone  coon^  one  who  is  in  a 
very  bad  way;  one  in  a  hopeless  position  or  condition. 
[Slang,  U.  S.] 
coon  (kon),  V.  i.  [<  coon,  m.]  To  creep,  as  a 
coon  along  a  branch  of  a  tree;  creep,  clinging 
close.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

Trying  to  cocm  across  Knob  Creek  on  a  log,  Lincoln  fell 
in.  The  Century,  XXXIII.  16,  note. 

coon-bear  (kon'bar),  n.  The  English  name  of 
Mluropiis  melanoleuens.     See  JSluropus. 

COOnda-oil  (kon'da-oil),  n.     Same  as  hunda-oil. 

coon-heel  (k6n''hel),  ».  A  long  slender  oyster: 
so  called  in  Connecticut. 

coon-oyster  (k6n'ois'''t6r),  n.  A  small  oyster. 
Along  tne  southern  coast  of  the  United  States  the  name  is 
specifically  applied  to  oysters  growing  in  clusters  along 
the  salt  marshes.  At  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  it  is  re- 
stricted to  young  oysters  occurring  on  the  sedges;    [U.  S.] 

coonskin  (kon'skin),  n.  The  skin  of  the  racoon 
dressed  with  the  fur  on,  used  chiefly  for  mak- 
ing caps.     [TJ.  S.] 

coontan  (kSn'ta),  n.    Same  as  coontie. 

Harold  discovered  a  fine  patch  of  coontak  or  arrowroot, 
from  which  a  beautiful  flour  can  be  manufactiu'ed. 

F.  R.  Goulding,  Young  Marooners,  xxvi. 

coontee  (kon'te),  n.  [Hind,  khunti,  a  peg,  pin, 
Marathi  kAmk<«,  a  peg,  pin,  stump  of  a  tree  used 
as  a  landmark.]  In  India,  a  kind  of  harrow 
drawn  by  bullocks,  used  to  follow  the  coorgee 
and  cover  in  the  seed,  and  also  for  weeding. 

coontie,  COOnty  (kon'ti),  n.  [Also  coontah; 
prob.  Amer.  Ind.]  The  Zamia  integrifolia,  or 
arrowroot-plant  of  Florida,  the  only  species  of 
the  Cycadacem  native  in  the  United  States ;  also, 
the  arrowroot  produced  from  it. 

coop  (kop),  n.  [<  ME.  *coop  or  *cope,  a  box  or 
cask,  not  found  (cf.  ME.  cupe,  a  basket,  <  AS. 
cypa,  a  basket,  =  LG.  hiipe,  kipe,  >  G.  kiepe,  a 
basket  (see  kipe) ;  ME.  coop  for  coppe  =  cuppe, 
a  cup),  =  OS.  kopa  =  D.  kuip,  a  tub,  =  OHG. 
chuofa,  MHG.  kuofe,  G.  kufe,  a  coop,  tub,  vat, 
<  jflj.  copa,  by-form  of  L.  ciipa  (>  F.  cuve  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  Cuba),  a  tub,  vat,  cask,  =  Gr.  KvTrr/, 
a  hole,  hut,  =  Skt.  kupa,  a  pit,  well,  hollow. 
Akin  to  cup,  q.  v.    Cf.  W.  cwiiar,  a  hen-coop.] 
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1.  A  box,  usually  with  grating  or  bars  on  one 
side  or  more,  in  which  poultry  are  confined  for 
fattening,  transportation,  exhibition,  etc.,  or 
in  which  a  hen  with  young  chicks  is  shut  for 
shelter  and  to  keep  her  from  straying. —  2. 
A  pen;  an  inclosed  place  for  small  animals, 
poultry,  etc.  Hence — 3.  Any  narrow,  confin- 
ing place  of  abode,  as  a  house  or  room.  [Col- 
loq.]—  4.  A  cask;  a  barrel,  keg,  tub,  paU,  or 
other  vessel  formed  of  staves  and  hoops,  for 
containing  liquids. — 5.  A  Dutch  corn-measure 
equal  to  about  one  tenth  of  a  Winchester  peck. 
— 6.  A  tumbrel  or  close  cart.  [Scotch.] 
coop,  (kop),  V.  t.  [<  coop,  m.]  1.  To  put  into  a 
coop ;  confine  in  a  coop ;  cage ;  hence,  to  shut 
up  or  confine  in  a  narrow  compass :  often  fol- 
lowed by  up :  as,  the  poor  of  the  city  are  cooped 
up  in  crowded  tenements. 

As  Citizens,  in  some  intestine  braul, 
Long  cooped  vp  within  their  Castle  wall. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  B. 

A  sense  of  church-yard  mould,  a  sense  of  being  boxed 
in  and  cooped,  made  me  long  to  be  out  again. 

R.  D.  Blaekmore,  loma  Doone,  p.  236. 

2t.  To  make  or  repair  (a  vessel  formed  of  staves 
and  hoops) ;  hoop  (a  vessel). 

Shaken  tubs  ...  be  new  cooped.  Holland. 

=Syn.  1,  To  inclose,  imprison,  hem  in,  cage. 

cooper  (ko'per),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  couper, 
cowper  (hence  the  surnames  Cooper  and  Cowper); 
=  MD.  kuyper,  D.  kmper  =  MHG.  kuefer,  G. 
kiifer,  cooper,  =  Dan.  kyper  =  Sw.  kypa/re,  wine- 
cooper,  cellarman  (cf.  ML.  cuparius,  cooper) ; 
as  coop  (ML.  cupa,  etc.)  -1-  -eri.]  1.  One  whose 
occupation  is  the  making  of  barrels,  tubs,  and 
other  vessels  formed  of  staves  and  hoops. —  2. 
[So  called  from  the  practice  at  breweries  of  al- 
lowing the  coopers  a  daily  portion  of  stout  and 
porter.  Cf.jJorterS,  a  malt  liquor.]  A  popular 
London  beverage,  consisting  half  of  stout  and 
half  of  porter — Dry  cooper,  a  cooper  who  makes 
casks  for  holding  all  kinds  of  goods  not  in  a  liquid  state, 
such  as  flour,  sugar,  etc.— Wet  or  tight  cooper,  a  cooper 
who  makes  casks  for  liquids. — WMte  cooper,  a  cooper 
who  makes  tubs,  pails,  chums,  etc. 

cooper  (ko'per),  I).  l<  cooper,  n.'i  I.intrans.To 
do  the  work  of  a  cooper ;  make  barrels,  hogs- 
heads, casks,  etc. 

II.  trans.  To  mend  or  put  in  order:  as,  to 
cooper  casks. 

cooperage  (k8'p6r-aj),  n.     [<  cooper  +  -age."] 

1.  The  work  or  business  of  a  cooper. —  2.  The 
price  paid  for  coopers'  work. — 3.  A  place 
where  coopers'  work  is  done. 

cooperant  (ko-op'e-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  oo- 
operan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  "eooperari,  work  together: 
see  cooperate.^  I,  a.  Operating  or  working  to- 
gether. 

Graces  prevenient,  subsequent,  or  co-operant. 

Bp.  Sicholson,  Expos,  of  Catechism,  p.  60. 

I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art. 
Is  toil  cooperant  to  an  end, 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxxviii. 

II.  n.  That  which  cooperates. 

In  gravity  the  units  of  mass  and  distance  are  the  sole 
co-opera/nts, 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  iv.  §  6S. 

cooperate  (ko-op'e-rat),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
cooperated,  ppr.  cooperating.  [<  LL.  coopera- 
tus,  pp.  of  eooperari  (>  F.  eoopSrer  =  Sp.  Pg. 
cooperar  =  It.  cooperare),  work  together,  <  L. 
CO-,  together,  -I-  operari,  work:  see  co-i  and 
operate.']  1.  To  act  or  operate  jointly  with 
another  or  others  to  the  same  end ;  work  or  en- 
deavor with  another  or  together  to  promote  the 
same  object :  as,  Eussia  cooperated  with  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  reducing  the 
power  of  Napoleon. 

The  works  of  Milton,  cannot  be  comprehended  or  en- 
joyed, unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-operate  with  that 
of  the  writer.  Macavlay,  Milton. 

2.  To  unite  in  producing  the  same  effect; 
tend  to  the  same  result :  as,  natural  and  moral 
events  cooperate  in  illustrating  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator. 

Wbate'er  cooperates  to  the  common  mirth. 

Crashaw,  The  Name  above  every  Name. 

cooperation  (ko-op-e-ra'shpn),  n.  [=  F.  coop^ 
ration  =  Sp.  cooperacion  =  Pg.  cooperagSb  =  It. 
coop^azione,  <  LL.  cooperatio{n-),  <  eooperari, 
pp.  cooperatus,  work  together :  see  cooperate.'] 
1.  The  act  of  working  together  to  one  end,  or 
of  combining  for  a  certain  purpose ;  joint  oper- 
ation or  endeavor;  concurrent  effort  or  labor: 
as,  the  cooperation  of  several  authors;  the  co- 
operation of  the  understanding  and  the  will. 
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I  hope  we  have  reached  the  end  of  unbelief,  have  coiue 

to  a  belief  that  there  is  a  divine  Providence  In  the  worlu 

which  will  not  save  us  but  through  our  own  co-operation 

Emerson,  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  p.  23o! 

If,  instead  of  using  the  word  co-operation  in  a  limited 
sense,  we  use  it  in  its  widest  sense,  as  signifying  the  com- 
'  bined  activities  of  citizens  under  whatever  system  ot  reg- 
ulation ;  then  these  two  [Liberals  and  Tories]  are  deflna- 
ble  as  the  system  of  compulsory  co-operatim,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  co-operaiimi. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  i. 
Specifically — 2.  lupolit.  eeon.,  a  union  of  per- 
sons, especially  of  a  number  of  laborers  or 
small  capitalists,  for  purposes  of  production, 
purchase,  or  distribution  for  their  joint  bene- 
fit; the  act  of  uniting  in,  or  the  concurrent 
labor  or  action  of,  a  cofiperative  society.  See 
cooperative. 

Co-operation  in  industry  means  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  all  gain  among  those  who  earn  it. 

"    ■    •  ■■■/itev.,  N.  S.,  XLIL  168. 


coSperationist  (ko-op-e-ra'shon-ist),  «.  [< 
cooperation  +  -dst.]  1.  A  member  of  a  cooper- 
ative society. 

English  cooperationists  are  pledged  to  "promote  the 
practice  of  truthfulness,  justice,  and  economy." 

Tlie  American,  Vin.  325. 
2.  In  South  Carolina,  before  the  civil  war,  one 
who  opposed  secession  unless  earned  out  with 
the  coSperation  of  other  southern  States. 

And  even  South  Carolina  .  .  .  gave  a  "Cobperation" 
majority  of  over  7,000  on  the  popular  vote,  electing  lu 
"  Cooperationists"  to  54  unqualified  **  Secessionists." 

H.  Oreeley,  Amer.  Conflict,  1.  211. 

cooperative  (ko-op'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  coop^a- 
Uf  =  Sp.  Pg.  cooperativo,  <  LL.  as  if  *coopera- 
tivus,  <  cooperatus,  pp.  of  eooperari,  work  toge- 
ther :  see  cooperate.]  Operating,  laboring,  or 
striving  jointly  for  the  attainment  of  certain 
ends.— Cooperative  society,  a  union  of  individuals, 
commonly  of  laborers  or  small  capitalists,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  goods,  especially  the  necessariea  of 
life,  at  rates  lower  than  the  market  prices,  by  means  of 
cooperative  stores,  or  for  the  prosecution  in  common  of 
a  productive  enterprise,  the  profits  being  shared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amount  of  capital  or  labor  contributed 
by  each  member.  —  Cooperative  store,  a  joint-stock 
store  at  which  the  owners  and  regular  buyers  obtain  their 
goods  at  wholesale  or  nearly  wholesale  rates,  and  the 
profits  of  which  are  divided  among  the  shareholders  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  held  by  each.  Such  stores  are  not 
common  in  the  United  States,  but  have  become  very  nu- 
merous  in  Great  Britain. 

cooperator  (ko-op'e-ra-tor),  n.  [=  F.  eoopka- 
teur  =  Sp.  Pg.  cdbperador  =  It.  cooperatore, 

<  LL.  cooperator,  <  eooperari,  pp.  cooperatus, 
work  together:  see  cooperate.]  One  who  acts, 
labors,  or  strives  in  conjunction  with  ano- 
ther or  others  for  the  promotion  of  a  common 
end;  specifically,  a  member  of  a  cooperative 
society. 

The  building  stands  at  the  head  of  Toad  Lane,  the  nar- 
row hilly  street  in  which  the  cooperators  first  opened  s 
store.  R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  255. 

And  this  is  the  truth  which  has  been  firmly  grasped  by 
the  cooperators,  who  form  the  other  great  branch  of  the 
industrial  movement  in  England. 

Tlw  Century,  XXVIIL  134. 

cooperculum  (k6-o-p6r'ku-lum),  n. ;  pi.  eooper- 
cula  (-la).  [ML.,<  L.  cooperculum,  a  cover,  < 
cooperire,  cover:  see  cover^,  and  cf.  coverde, 
nit.  <  L.  cooperculum.]  Eccles. ,  the  cover  of  the 
pyx  or  ciborium. 

coopering  (ko'p6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cooper, 
v.]  1.  The  art  of  manufacturing  or  repairing 
casks,  barrels,  and  other  vessels  composed  of 
staves  and  hoops. — 2.  See  extract.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

"  Coopering,"  as  the  practice  of  having  smacks  fitted  out 
for  the  sale  of  spirits  and  tobacco  is  called  [in  Suflolkj. 
Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVn.  386. 

cooper' S-'WOOd  (k5'p6rz-wud),  n.  The  wood  of 
Alphitonia  excelsa,  a  tall  rhamnaceous  tree  of 
Australia.  It  becomes  dark  with  age,  and  is 
used  for  various  purposes. 

COOpery  (ko'p6r-i),  n.  [<  cooper  +  -j/ ;  see  -ery.J 
1.  The  trade  of  a  cooper;  cooperage.— 3.  ves- 
sels made  by  a  cooper,  collectively:  in  the  quo- 
tation used  attributively. 

Steep  the  wheat  within  certaine  cooperie  vessels  lafAe 
of  wood.  Holland,  tr.  ot  Pliny,  xvui.  7. 

COOpt  (ko-opf),  v.  t.  [=  F.  coopter,  <  L.  cooptare, 
contr.  c'optare,  receive  or  elect  into  some  doq^ 

<  CO-,  together,  +  optare,  choose:  see opOcm,^''- 
at.  adopt.  See  cooptate.]  To  choose  conjomwyi 
elect ;  select  by  joint  choice ;  specifloaUy,  to 
elect  to  membership  in  a  committee,  board,  or 
society  by  the  choice  of  its  existing  members. 

The  mayor,  with  the  assent  of  the  town  meeting,  nom- 
inated two  of  the  twenty-four,  and  two  of  the  «>?™™ 
council ;  these  four  chose  four  more  out  of  each  douj  , 
and  these  eight  eo-opted  two  more,  and  the  ten  two  more. 
S(«iil>8,  Const.  Hist., !  422- 
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The  board  of  classical  studies,  augmented  by  the  new 
language  professors,  and  certain  eminent  men  coopted 
for  that  purpose,  would  form  the  acting  council  or  com- 
mittee.     J.  W.  Donaldson^  Classical  Scholarship,  p.  198. 

cooptate  (ko-op'tat),  V.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  coop- 
tated,  ppr.  eooptating.  [<  L.  cooptatws,  pp.  of 
cooptare,  cobpt :  see  coopt.]  To  choose  conjoint- 
ly; coopt. 

cooptation  (ko-op-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  cooptation 
=  Sp.  cocfptamon  =  Pg.  coaptagao,  <  L.  coopta- 
tio(n-),  <  cooptare,  pp.  cooptatus,  coopt:  see  co- 
opt,  cooptate.']  X .  Choice ;  selection  in  general ; 
mutual  choice. 

The  first  election  and  co-optation  of  a  friend. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  19. 

Specifically — 2.  Cooperative  choice;  election; 
especially,  election  to  membership  in  a  com- 
mittee, board,  or  society  by  its  existing  mem- 
bers. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  exclusive  adoption 
of  the  method  of  cooptation  for  filling  the  vacancies  which 
must  occur  in  your  body  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
like  a  tempting  of  Providence. 

Huxley,  Amer.  Addresses,  p.  123. 

The  bishops  elected  two  earls,  the  earls  two  bishops ; 
these  four  elected  two  barons ;  and  the  six  electors  added 
by  co-optationMteen  others,  the  whole  number  being  twen- 
ty-one. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  251. 

Nevertheless  they  [guilds]  continued  to  choose  the  ma- 
gistrates by  co-optation  among  themselves. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XV.  33. 

coorbasht,  coorbatcht,  n.  and  v.  See  koorbash. 
coordain  (k6-6r-dan'),  v.  t.     [<  co-'^  +  ordain.] 

To  ordain  or  appoint  for  some  purpose  along 

with  another  or  others. 

For  the  heir  is  the  end  of  the  inheritance,  as  well  as  he 
is  the  lord  of  it.  And  so  must  Christ  be  of  all  the  crea- 
tures appointed  and  cobrdained  with  him. 

Goodwin,  Works,  II.  ii.  114. 

coordinal  (ko-6r'di-nal),  a.  [<  L.  oo-,  together, 
+  ordo  {ord{n-),  order,  +  -al :  see  ordinal.]  In 
iot,  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order. 

coordinance  (ko-6r'di-nans),  n.  [<  co-1  +  ordi- 
nance.]   Joint  ordinance. 

coordinate  (ko-or'di-nat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
coordinated,  ppr.  coordinating.  [<  ML;  coordi- 
natus,  pp.  of  coordinare  (>  It.  coordinare  =  Sp. 
coordinar  =  Pg.  coordenar  =  F.  coordonner,  for 
*coordiner),  arrange  together,  <  L.  co-,  together, 
+  ordinare,  arrange :  see  co-^,  and  ordain,  ordi- 
nate.] 1.  To  place  or  class  in  the  same  order, 
division,  rank,  etc. ;  make  coordinate. —  2.  To 
place,  arrange,  or  set  in  due  order  or  proper  rel- 
ative position;  bring  into  harmony  or  proper 
connection  and  arrangement. 

The  different  parts  of  each  being  must  be  co-ordinated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  total  being  possible. 

Whcwdl. 

This  task  of  specifying  and  classifying  the  concretes  of 
Experience  is  the  purpose  of  Science ;  and  Metaphysics, 
accepting  the  generalized  results  thus  reached  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  research,  coordinates  them  into  a  sys- 
tem.      G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  §  97. 

3.  Specifically,  to  combine  in  consistent  and 
harmonious  action,  as  muscles. 

Thinking  is  an  active  process  ;  it  is  one  mode  of  conduct, 
and  therefore  its  perfection  must  consist  in  the  harmony 
with  which  its  various  actions  are  co-ordinated  to  its  prop- 
er end.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  12. 

coordinate  (k6-6r'di-nat),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp. 
coordinado  =  tg.  coordenado  =  It.  coordinato,  < 
ML.  coordinatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.  ]  I.  a.  1 .  Be- 
ing of  the  same  order,  or  of  the  same  rank  or 
degree ;  not  subordinate :  as,  two  courts  of  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction ;  coordinate  clauses. 

I  can  become  coordinate  with  that,  and  not  merely  sub- 
ordinate thereto. 

Theodore  Parker,  Ten  Sermons  on  Religion. 

Step  by  step,  the  houses  [Lords  and  Commons]  estab- 
lished their  positions  as  powers  co-ordin^c  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  king. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  369. 

2.  In  math.,  using  or  pertaining  to  systems  of 
coordinates.— Coordinate  geometry,  the  method  of 
treating  geometry  by  means  of  systems  of  coordinates; 
analytical  geometry. 

II.  n.  1.  Something  of  the  same  order,  de- 
gree, or  rank  with  another  or  others. 

The  idea  of  coordinates  excludes  that  of  superior  and 
subordinate,  and,  necessarily,  implies  that  of  equality. 

Calhoun,  Works,  I.  242. 

2.  In  math.,  a  magnitude  belonging  to  a  system 
of  magnitudes  serving  to  define  the  positions 
of  points,  lines,  planes,  or  other  spatial  ele- 
ments, by  reference  to  a  fixed  figure ;  hence, 
also,  a  magnitude  of  a  system  serving  to  define 
the  elements  of  a  continuum,  in  general,  as 
geometrical  coordinates  do  positions  in  space : 
thus,  the  latitude,  the  longitude,  and  the  height 
above  the  mean  sea-level  are  the  three  coordi- 
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naUs  commonly  used  to  define  the  position  of 
a  meteorological  station.    See  Cartesian. 

Moreover,  our  various  bodily  movements  and  their  com- 
bmations  constitute  a  network  of  co-ordinates,  qualita- 
tively distmguishable,  but  geometricaUy,  so  to  put  it,  both 
redundant  and  incomplete.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit,  XX.  63. 

Areal  coordinates,  a  special  variety  of  trilinear  coordi- 
nates, consistiug  of  the  areas  of  the  three  triangles  having 
the  variable  point  for  a  common  vertex,  and  the  other 
vertices  two  of  the  three  fundamental  points.  These  areas 
are  taken  as  affected  by  such  algebraical  signs  as  to  sum 
up  to  the  area  of  the  fundamental  triangle.— Axes  of  co- 
ordinates. See  aaMi.—Barycentrio  coordinates.  See 
triangular  coordinates,  below.— Blangulai  coordinates, 
the  two  angles  PAB  and  PBA,  where  P  is  a  variable  point 
in  a  plane,  while  A  and  B  are  fixed  points.  Sometimes  the 
cotangents  of  these  angles  are  taken  as  the  coordinates.— 
Biclrculax  coordinates,  two  quantities  serving  to  define 
the  position  of  any  point  in  a  plane  by  reference  to  two 
series  of  circles  which  cut  one  another  under  a  constant 
angle.  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  bicircular  coor- 
dinates. In  the  fh:9t  kind,  a  point  having  been  assumed 
whose  coordinates  are  to  be  infinite,  two  lines  are  drawn 
through  it  (commonly  at  right  angles),  and  all  the  coor- 
dinate circles  have  their  centers  on  these  lines  and  pass 
through  their  intersection.  One  circle  of  each  of  these  se- 
ries passes  through  the  variable  point.  If  a  is  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  infinite  coordinates  at  which  either  of 
these  circles  passes  through  the  line  of  centers  of  the  cir- 
cles of  the  same  series,  the  corresponding  coordinate  is 
A-l-l/ffi,  where  A  is  a  constant  belonging  to  this  coordi- 
nate. In  the  second  kind  two  fixed  points,  A  and  B,  are 
assumed.  Then,  every  circle  of  one  series  passes  through 
both  the  points  A  and  B,  while  each  of  the  second  series 
has  its  center  on  the  line  AB,  and  cuts  all  of  the  first 
series  orthogonally.  One  coordinate  is  the  angle  at  A 
between  the  line  AB  and  the  circle  of  the  first  series  pass- 
ing through  the  variable  point,  while  the  second  coordi- 
nate is  P  -f  Qlog(l/s  -I-  1/S),where  s  is  the  distance  from 
A  to  the  point  at  which  the  circle  of  the  second  series 
passing  through  the  variable  point  cuts  the  line  AB,  S  is 
the  distance  AB,  and  P  and  Q  are  arbitrary  constants.- 
Bilinear  coordinates,  (o)  Same  as  vectorial  coordinates. 
See  below.  (6)  Cartesian  coordinates,  or  tangential  coordi- 
nates based  on  Cartesian  coordinates. — Binary  coordi- 
nates, non-homogeneous  coordinates  of  points  or  lines  in 
a  plane.— Bipunctual  coordinates,  coordinates  fixing 
the  positions  of  points  or  lines  in  a  plane  by  reference  to 
two  fixed  points  and  a 
fixed  direction  of  mea- 
surement. Bipunctual 
coordinates  are  of  two 
kinds,  line  coordinates 
and  point  coordinates. 
Bipunctual  line  coordi- 
nates are  the  distances  of 
a  variable  line  from  two 
fixed  points  measured  in 
a  constant  direction.  Bi- 
■punctual  point  coordi- 
nates are,  each,  the  nega- 
lilve  of  the  reciprocal  of 
the  distance  measured  in 
a  fixed  direction  (the  same  for  both  coordinates)  from 
one  of  two  fixed  points  of  the  line  joining  the  variable 
point  to  the  other  fixed  point.  In  the  figure,  S  and  T 
being  the  two  fixed  points,  SM  and  TN  are  the  coordi- 
nates of  the  line  MN ;  and  the  negatives  of  their  recip- 
rocals are  the  coordinates  of  the  point  P,  the  intersec- 
tion of  MT  and  SN.— Boothlan  coordinates  [named 
after  their  inventor,  the  English  mathematician  James 
Booth],  rectangular  tangential  coordinates.  _  See  tangen- 
tial coordinates,  below. — Cartesian  coordinates.  See 
Cartesian.— Curve  coordinates,  coordinates  defining 
curves.- Curvilinear  coordinates,  quantities  used  to 
define  the  positipns  of  points  on  a  given  curved  surface.— 
Elliptic  coordinates,  a  system  of  coordinates  for  defining 
curves  upon  an  ellipsoid  by  means  of  the  intersections  of 
two  systems  of  confocal  hyperboloids.— Generalized  co- 
ordinates, in  analytical  mech.,  any  system  of  quantities 
serving  to  define  the  positions  of  the  particles  of  a  system, 
and  treated  in  a  general  maimer  without  specifying  what 
they  are.— Homogeneous  coordinates,  a  system  con- 
taining one  coordinate  more  than  is  suf&cient  for  defining 
the  spatial  element.  One  fixed  non-homogeneous  equation 
subsists  between  the  coordinates,  and  every  other  equa- 
tion between  them  is  taken  as  homogeneous.— Ignoration 
of  coordinates,  the  leaving  out  of  account  of  some  of  the 
coordinates  of  a  complicated  mechanical  system :  an  omis- 
sion which  is  permissible  under  certain  circumstances. 
Thus,  in  the  kinetical  theory  of  gases  the  coordinates  of 
the  individual  molecules  are  not  considered.— Isother- 
mal coordinates,  any  pair  of  quantities  serving  to  define 
the  positions  of  points  in  a  plane  by  means  of  two  series 
of  curves  cutting  one  another  at  right  angles.— Line 
coordinates,  a  homogeneous  system  of  six  coordinates 
fixing  the  position  of  a  variable  line  in  space.— Obllaue 
system  of  coordinates,  in  analytical  geom.,  a  system 
in  which  the  coordinate  axes  are  oblique  to  each  other.— 
Orl^n  of  coordinates,  a  point  whose  coordinates  are 
equal  to  zero;  the  intersection  of  the  axes  of  coordinates. 
— Orthotomlc  coordinates,  a  system  of  three  quantities 
determining  the  positions  of  points  in  space  by  reference  to 
three  series  of  surfaces  cutting  one  another  orthogonally. 
—Point  or  piinctual  coordinates,  such  coordinates  as 
determine  the  positions  of  points.— Polar  coordinates 
in  a  plane,  a  system  of  coordinates  consisting  of  a  radius 
vector,  or  the  length  of  a  line  from  the  variable  point  to 
be  defined  to  a  fixed  point  termed  the  origin,  and  a  vecto- 
rial angle,  or  angle  between  the  radius  vector  and  a  fixed 
line  through  the  origin,  called  the  initial  line,  or  polar 
axis.— Polar  coordinates  in  space,  a  system  of  coordi- 
nates consisting  of  a  radius  vector,  a  plane  vectonal  angle, 
and  a  dihedral  angle.  A  radius  vector  and  three  direc- 
tion-cosines used  to  determine  the  position  of  points  in 
space  are  also  sometimes  called  polar  coordinates. — Quaa- 
riplanax  coordinates,  homogeneous  point  coordinates 
in  space  defining  a  variable  point  by  its  distances  from 
four  fixed  planes,  these  distances  being  measured  in  fixed 
directions.- Rectangular  coordinates,  a  system  ot 
quantities  serving  to  determine  positions  by  a  reference 
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to  two  axes  in  a  plane,  or  three  in  space,  which  cut  one 
another  at  right  angles.— Kodrigues's  coordinates,  a 
certain  system  of  quantities  serving  to  dettne  the  position 
of  a  rigid  body  which  has  one  point  fixed.  Such  a  body 
can  be  brought  from  any  assumed  position  to  any  possible 
position  by  means  of  a  rotation  round  an  axis  through  the 
fixed  point.  Three  of  Kodrigues's  coordinates  are  the  di- 
rection-cosines of  this  axis,  and  the  fourth  is  the  angle  of 
rotation. — Spherical  coordinates,  quantities  analogous 
to  latitude  and  longitude,  used  to  determine  the  positions 
of  points  on  a  given  sphere.- Tangential  coordinates, 
coordinates  defining  the  positions  of  lines  in  a  plane  or  of 
planes  in  space.— Tetrahedral  coordinates,  or  bary- 
centric  coordinates  in  space,  quadriplanar  coordi- 
nates whose  fixed  equation  is 

x-i-y-i-z  +  w  =  T, 

X,  y,  z,  w  being  the  coordinates. —  Triangular  or  bary- 
centric  coordinates,  trilinear  coordinates  the  fixed 
equation  of  which  is 

x  +  y-\-z  =  1, 
where  x,  y,  z  are  the  coordinates. — Trilinear  coordi- 
nates, a  system  of  homogeneous  coordinates  defining  the 
positions  of  points  in  a  plane  in  which  the  fixed  figure  of 
reference  is  a  triangle,  called  the  fundamental  triangle  or 
triangle  of  reference,  and  the  coordinates  are  the  distances 
of  the  variable  point  from  the  sides  of  this  triangle  mea- 
sured in  three  fixed  directions.- Vectorial  coordinates, 
the  distances  of  a  variable  point  in  a  plane  from  two  fixed 
points.    Also  bilinear  eobrdinates. 

coordinately  (ko-dr'di-nat-li),  adv.  In  the 
same  order  or  rank;  in  eqiial  degree;  without 
subordination. 

COordinateness  (ko-6r'di-nat-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  coordinate ;  equality  of  rank,  au- 
thority, or  degree. 

coordination  (ko-6r-di-na'8hgn),  «.  [=  F.  co- 
ordination =  Sp.  coordinacion  =  Pg.  eoordetpagSo 
=  It.  coordimazione,  <  ML.  as  if  *coordinatio{n-), 

<  coordinare,  pp.  coordinatus,  arrange  together : 
see  coordinate,  v.]  The  act  of  rendering  or  the 
state  or  character  of  being  coordinate,  (a)  The 
act  of  arranging  in  the  same  order,  rank,  or  degree ;  the 
relation  subsisting  among  things  so  arranged.  (&)  The  act 
of  arranging  in  due  order  or  proper  relation,  or  in  a  sys- 
tem ;  the  state  of  being  so  ordered. 

In  this  high  court  of  parliament  there  is  a  rare  co-ordi- 
nation of  power. 

Howell,  Pre-eminence  and  Pedigree  of  Parliaments. 

(c)  In  pkysiol.,  the  normal  combination  of  the  functions 
of  muscular  or  of  secretory  tissues. 

By  making  co-ordination  the  specific  characteristic  of 

vitality,  it  involves  the  truths  that  an  arrest  of  co-ordirta- 

tion  is  death,  and  that  imperfect  co-ordination  is  disease. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  24. 

coordlnative  (ko-or'di-na-tiv),  a.  [<  coordinate 
+  -i/oe.  ]   Expressing  or  indicating  coordination. 

coordinatory  (ko-6r'di-na-to-ri),  a.  [<  coordi- 
nate +  -ory!]  lielating  to  or  helping  coordina- 
tion; coordinating. 

The  coordinatory  system  of  the  lower  nervous  segments. 
Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  409. 

coorgee  (kor'ge),  «.  [E.  Ind.]  A  species  of 
plow  used  in  India,  fitted  with  a  drill  for  plant- 
ing rice,  wheat,  etc. 

COOrong  (ko'rong),  n.  [Australian.]  The  Fre- 
nela  robusta,  a  coniferous  tree  of  Australia.  The 
wood  is  used  for  many  purposes,  that  of  the  root 
being  much  employed  for  veneers. 

COorthogonal  (k6-6r-thog'o-nal),  a.  [<  co-l  + 
orthogonal.]  Cutting  one  another  at  right  an- 
gles, as  four  small  circles  on  a  sphere  may  do. 

coosint,  ».  and  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  cousin. 

COOSSification  (ko-os'i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  coos- 
sify:  see  -fy  audi  -ation.  Cf.  ossification.]  In 
anat.,  the  bony  union  of  two  previously  sepa- 
rate parts. 

CoSssify  (ko-os'i-fi),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coossi- 
fied,  ppr.  coossifying.  [<  co-1  -I-  ossify.]  To 
unite  into  one  bone :  said  of  two  previously  or 
usually  separate  bones. 

The  terminal  caudal  vertebrae  are  greatly  enlarged  ver- 
tically, and  co-ossified  into  a  mass. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  197. 

COOSSO,  n.    See  cusso. 

COOSt  (kiist).  An  old  English  preterit  of  cast^, 
still  used  in  Scotch. 

They  before  the  beggar  wan. 
And  COOSt  them  in  his  way. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  196). 

They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  cleekit, 

Till  ilka  carline  swat  and  reekit, 

And  coos(  her  duddles  to  the  wark, 

And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark  I    Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

coot  (kot),  n.  [<  ME.  coote,  cote,  a  coot ;  ef .  D. 
Tcoet,  a  coot ;  prob.  Celtic :  cf .  W.  cwtiar,  a  coot, 

<  cwta,  short,  bobtaUed,  connected  with  cwtog, 
bobtailed,  cwtiad,  owtyn,  a  plover:  see  cut,  cut- 
ty.] 1.  A  lobiped  grallatorial  and  natatorial 
bird,  of  the  genus  Fulica  and  family  Ballidce, 
ha'ving  the  toes  broadly  lobate,  the  oulmen  of 
the  bill  extended  on  the  front  as  a  boss  or  casque, 
short  wings,  a  very  short,  cocked-up  tail,  or  bob- 
tail, and  thick  and  duck-like  plumage  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,    in  the  coots  the  body  is 
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more  depressed  than  in  the  rails  and  gallinules,  their  near- 
est relatives.  They  swim  with  ease,  build  a  large  coarse 
nest  of  reeds  and  rank  herbage  by  the  water's  edge,  and 
lay  numerous  creamy  eggs  spotted  in  dark  colors.    There 


Huropean  Coot  {Fltlica  atra). 

are  12  or  more  species,  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  much 
resemblingone  another,  all  being  blackish  or  slate-colored, 
And  about  15  inches  long.  The  common  or  bald  coot  of 
Europe  is  F.  atra;  that  of  America  is  F.  a-rnQricana^  some- 
times called  shu^r.  The  flesh  is  edible. 
2.  The  foolish  guillemot,  iOTOKMiroite.  [Local, 
Scotch.] — 3.  A  scoter;  one  of  the  large  Waok 
sea-ducks  of  the  genera  (Edemia,  Pelionetta, 
and  Melanetta.  The  black  scoter,  (Edemia  ameri- 
cana,  is  called  black  coot,  and  the  velvet  scoter,  Mela- 
Ttetta  fusca  velvetina,  is  the  white-winded  coot.  *  [New 
Eng.] 

4.  A  simpleton;   a  sUly  fellow.     [Prov.  or 
coUoq.] 

COOter  (ko'ter),  n.  1.  The  common hox-turtle, 
Cistudo  Carolina,  of  the  United  States:  so 
called  in  the  Southern  States. — 2.  A  turtle 
of  the  family  Clemmyida,  Pseudemys  coneinna, 
also  known  as  the  Florida  cooter. 

COOtfoot  (kot'fut),  n.  The  red  or  gray  phala- 
rope,  Phalaropus  fulicarius :  so  called  from 
the  fringes  of  the  toes,  like  those  of  a  coot. 

coot-footed  (koffufed),  a.  Having  the  toes 
margined  with  membrane,  like  those  of  a  coot : 
specifically  applied  to  a  phalarope,  originally 
called  by  Edwards  the  coot-footed  tringa. 

coot-grebe  (kot'greb),  n.  A  sun-bird,  sun- 
grebe,  or  finf  oot.     See  Meliornithidm. 

COOth  (kiith),  n.  [Se.  (Orkney)  also  cuth,  a 
young  coalfish.]  A  local  British  name  of  the 
eoalfish. 

cootie  (kij'ti),  (I.  [See  cmWWhs.]  Rough-legged: 
an  epithet  applied  to  birds  whose  legs  are  clad 
with  feathers.     [Scotch.] 

Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw ! 

Burns,  Tarn  Samson's  Elegy. 

COpl  (kop),  n.  [<  ME.  cop,  dat.  coppe,  top,  esp. 
of  a  hill,  head  (of  a  person),  <  AS^  cop  (copp-), 
top,  summit  (a  rare  word),  =  OS.  *copp  (in  deriv. 
coppod,  crested:  see  copped)  =  MD.  kop,  head, 
D.  kop,  head,  pate,  person,  man,  =  MLG.  kop, 
LG.  kopp,  head  (>  Gr.  koppe,  kuppe,  head,  top, 
summit;  cf.  OP.  dim.  copet,  coupet,  summit), 
=  MH&.  &.  kopf,  head,  pate:  see  the  vari- 
ant coW-.  There  appears  to  have  been  an 
■early  confusion  of  the  forms  and  senses  of  eopl 
with  those  of  cup  and  cope^  =  cape^  =  cap'^: 
see  these  words.]  1.  The  head  or  top  of  a 
thing;  especially,  the  top  of  a  hill.  [Old  and 
prov.] 

Tho  gan  I  up  the  hill  to  gon. 

And  fond  upon  the  cop  a  won  [dwelling]. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1166. 

For  cop  they  [the  Britons]  use  to  call 
The  tops  of  many  hills. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxx.  147. 

2.  A  tuft  on  the  head  of  birds. —  3.  Around 
piece  of  wood  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  beehive. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —  4.  A  mound  or  bank;  a  heap 
of  anything.  [North.  Eng.]  —  5.  An  inclosure 
with  a  ditch  around  it.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  6.  A 
fence.  Halllwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  7.  A  merlon, 
or  portion  of  a  battlement. — 8.  The  conical  ball 
of  thread  formed  on  the  spindle  of  a  wheel  or 
spinning-frame.  Also  called  coppin. — 9.  Atube 
upon  which  silk  thread  is  sometimes  wound,  in- 
stead of  being  made  into  skeins. — 10.  A  mea^ 
sure  of  peas,  15  sheaves  in  the  field  and  16  in 
the  barn.     HaUiwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Cop^t  (kop),  H.  [<  ME.  coppe  (=  MD.  koppe, 
kobbe),  appar.  an  abbr.  of  attercoppe,  <  AS.  at- 
tercoppe,  a  spider ;  or  else  a  particular  applica- 
tion of  cop'^,  a  head:  see  attercop,  and  copweb 
=  cobweb.)    A  spider. 

COp^t,  «•     An  obsolete  form  of  cuj). 

cop*  (kop),  /(.    [Origin  obscure.]   A  policeman. 
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cop*  (kopy,  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  copped,  ppr. 
copping.  [<  cojA,  m.]  To  capture  or  arrest 
as  a  prisoner :  as,  he  was  copped  for  stealing. 
[Thieves'  slang.] 

COpS  (kop),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  copped,  ppr.  cop- 
ping. [E.  dial. ;  cf.  comjjI.]  To  throw  under- 
hand.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

copaiba  (ko-pa'ba),  n.  [Also  written  copaiva, 
copayva;  Sp.  and  Pg.  copaiba  (F.  copahu)  (It. 
copiba,  Florio),  <  Braz.  eupanba.']  The  balsam 
or  resinous  juice  flowing  from  incisions  made 
in  the  stem  of  a  plant,  Copaifera  offioinalis,  and 
several  other  species  of  the  genus,  growing  in 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  elsewhere.  See  Copaifera. 
It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  persis- 
tently acrid,  and  nauseous  taste.  It  consists  of  an  acid 
resin  dissolved  in  a  volatile  oil  which  has  the  composition 
and  general  chemical  properties  of  oil  of  turpentine,  but 
with  a  higher  boiling-point.  'The  balsam  is  used  in  medi- 
cine, especially  in  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

-  It  is  also  employed  in  the  arts,  as  a  medium  for  vitrifiable 
colors  used  in  china-painting.    Also  called  capivi. 

Copaifera  (ko-pa'fe-ra;,  n.  [NL.,  <  copai{ba) 
+  L.  ferre  =  E.  bear^.J  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous shrubs  and  trees,  natives  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, with  the  exception  of  two  African  species. 
They  have  abruptly  pinnate  coriaceous  leaves,  whitish 
apetalous  flowers,  and  one-seeded  pods,  and  are  the  source 
of  the  balsam  of  copaiba.  The  principal  species  from  which 
the  balsam  is  derived  are  C.  Langsdor£ii,  of  Brazil;  C.  oji- 
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hieves'  slang.] 


Flowering  Branch  of  Copaifera  oMcinalis. 

ciTiali-s,  of  Venezuela  and  Central  America ;  and  0.  Martii 
and  C.  Guianensis,  of  Guiana  and  northern  Brazil.  The 
wood  of  C.  Martii,  known  as  purpleheart,  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful purple  color  when  freshly  cut,  and  has  gi'eat  strength 
and  durability.  The  African  species  yield  various  kinds 
of  copal. 

copai'va  (ko-pa'va),  n.    Same  as  copaiba. 

COpai'Vic  (ko-pa'vik),  a.      [<  copaiva  +  4c.'\ 

Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  copaiba Copai- 

vlc  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  the  non-volatile  part,  or 
oleoresin,  of  copaiba  balsam.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkalis. 

COpaiy^-'WOOd  (ko-pa'ya-wtid),  n.  \icopaiy6, 
repr.  the  native  name,  -I-  wood^."]  The  wood  of 
Fochysia  Guianensis,  a  tree  of  British  Guiana. 
It  is  compact,  but  not  durable. 

copal  (ko'pal),  n.  [=  D.  F.  Sp.  Pg.  copal  =  G. 
Dan.  kopaij  <  Mex.  copalli,  a  generic  name  of 
resins.]  A  hard,  transparent,  amber-like  resin, 
the  product  of  many  different  tropical  trees, 
melting  at  a  high  temperature,  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes.  Some  of  the  softer  kinds 
are  also  called  anime.  Copal  may  be  dissolved  by  diges- 
tion in  linseed-oil,  with  a  beat  a  little  less  than  sufficient 
to  boil  or  decompose  the  oil.  This  solution  diluted  with 
spirit  of  turpentine  forms  a  beautiful  transparent  varnish, 
which,  when  properly  applied  and  slowly  dried,  is  exceed- 
ingly durable  and  hard.  'There  are  various  methods  of  pre- 
paring it.  The  most  highly  prized  copal  is  that  obtained 
from  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique,  the  product  of  legumi- 
nous trees,  Trachylobium  Homemannianum  and  t.  Mo- 
zaTnbicenne,  and  often  dug  from  the  ground  in  a  semi-fossil 
state.  Several  varieties  are  obtained  from  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  all  probably  furnished  by  species  of  Co- 
paifera. Manila  or  Indian  copal  is  obtained  from  Vateria 
Indica.  Kauri  copal,  from  New  Zealand  and  New  Cale- 
donia, is  found  in  the  soil  in  large  masses,  the  product  of 
species  of  Agathis  (Dartimara).  South  American  copals 
are  obtained  from  Hymencea  Courbaril  and  other  allied 
leguminous  trees,  as  well  as  from  some  burseraceous  spe- 
cies. (See  anime.)  The  ilexican  copal-trees  are  species 
of  Bursera  or  other  genera  of  the  same  order. — Chacaze 
copal.    See  extract. 

The  raw,  or  true,  copal  is  called  chackaze,  corrupted  by 
the  Zanzibar  merchant  to  jackass  copal. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  34a 
Fossil  copal    Same  as  Highgate  resin.    See  copalin. 

copalche,  copalcbi  (ko-pal'ehe,  -chi),  n.  1. 
The  Croton  niveus,  a  euphorbiaceous  shrub  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  Its  bark  has 
the  color  and  taste  of  cascarilla,  and  probably 
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possesses  similar  properties. — 2.  A  Brazilian 
tree,  Strychnos  Pseudo-Quina,  the  bark  of  which 
is  largely  used  in  Brazil  as  a  febrifuge. 
copalin,  copallne  (ko'pal-in),  n.  [<  copal  + 
-irfl,  -ine^.2  Highgate  resin ;  a  fossil  resin  found 
in  roundish  lumps  in  the  blue  clay  of  High- 
gate  HiU  in  London,  England,  resembling  copal 
resin  in  appearance  and  some  of  its  character- 
istics. 

copalm  (ko'pam),  «.  A  name  for  the  sweet- 
gum  tree  of  North  America,  Liquidambar  Sty. 
raciflua. 

coparcenary  (ko-par'se-na-ri),  n.  [<  co-i  + 
parcenary.  Cf .  coparcener."}  Partnership  in  in- 
heritance; joint  heirship;  joint  right  of  succes- 
sion, or  joint  succession,  to  an  estate  of  inheri- 
tance in  lands.  In  English  law  the  term  is  used  only 
of  females,  because  if  there  are  sons  the  eldest  takes  the 
whole  estate.  In  nearly  all  the  United  States  the  word  la 
superseded  by  its  equivalent  tenancy  in  etminum. 
coparcener  (ka-par'se-ner),  n.  [<  co-1  -t-  par- 
cener.'] A  coheir ;  one  who  has  an  equal  por- 
tion of  the  inheritance  in  lands  of  his  or  her 
ancestor  with  others;  in  Eng.  law,  a  female  co- 
heir, or  a  coheiress.     See  coparcenary. 

Where  a  person  seized  in  fee-simple  .  .  .  dies  and  his 
next  heirs  are  two  or  more  females,  .  .  .  they  shall  all  in- 
herit, .  .  .  and  these  co-heirs  are  then  called  coparceners; 
or,  for  brevity,  parceners  only.  Blackatone,  Com.,  §  18?! 
coparceny  (ko-par'se-ni),  n.  [<  coparoen-er 
+  -y.]  An  equal  share  of  an  inheritance. 
See  coparcenary. 
copartt  (ko-pai-t'),  "•  [<  co-1  +  part.}  I. 
trans.  To  share. 

For  of  all  miseries  I  hold  that  chief. 
Wretched  to  be  when  none  coparts  our  gi-ief. 

Webster  and  Rowley,  Cvie  for  a  Cuckold,  v.  1. 
II.  intrans.  To  take  a  share ;  partake. 
How  say  you,  gentlemen,  will  you  copart  with  me  in 
this  my  dejectednesse  1  Heywood,  Koyal  King. 

copartimentt  (ko-par'ti-ment),  n.     [Var.  of 
compartment.}    A  compartment. 
Black  copurtinwnts  show  gold  more  bright. 

Webster,  Devil's  Law-Case,  i.  2. 
COpartmentf  (ko-part'meut),  ».      [Var.  o) 
compartment.}    A  compartment. 
In  a  copartment  ...  are  his  initials. 

Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  391. 
copartner  (ko-part'ner),  -TO.     [<  co-1  +  part- 
ner.   Cf.  coparcener.}    A  partner;  a  sharer; 
a  partaker :  rarely  used  of  partners  in  busi- 
ness. 

So  should  I  have  co-partners  in  jny  pain ; 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  789. 
Thus,  as  a  brotherj 
A  fellow,  and  co-partner  in  the  empire, 
I  do  embrace  you. 

Fletcher  (and  another  1),  Prophetess,  ii.  3. 

copartnership  (ko-part'n6r-ship),  n.    [<  copart- 
ner +  -ship.}     A  partnership  in  an  enterprise, 
political,  commercial,  etc. :  as,  to  form  a  copart- 
nership in  business. 
This  close  copartnership  in  government. 

Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace. 

copartnery  (ko-part'n6r-i),  n.  [<  copartner  + 
-y.}     In  Scots  taw,  a  contract  of  copaitnership. 

copastorate  (ko-pas'tpr-at),  n.  [<  co-1  +  pas- 
torate.}    A  joint  pastorate.     [Rare.] 

With  us,  copastorates  or  assistant  ministries  do  not  work 
well.  National  Baptist,  XVII.  740. 

COl)atainf  (kop'a-tan),  a.  [<  OF.  ca])itain,  cap- 
tain, <  ML.  capitaneus,  lit.  pertaining  to  the 
head  (see  captain),  the  E.  form  being  iaflueneed 
bycopi,head.]  High-crowned; pointed.  [Kara.] 

Also  spelled  copotain Copatain  hat,  a  hat  with 

a  tall  and  somewhat  conical  crown,  worn  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  the  form  of  hat  generally  identified 
with  wizards  and  witches. 

0  fine  villain  !    A  silken  doublet !  a  velvet  hose !  a  scar- 
let cloak !  and  a  copatain  hat !     Shak.,  T.  of  the  3.,  v.  1. 

copatriot  (ko-pa'tri-pt),  n.  [<  co-i  +  patriot. 
Cf.  compatriot.}    Same  as  compatriot. 

copayva  (ko-pa'va),  «.    Same  as  copaiba. 

copei  (kop)',  n.  [iTormerly  also  coape;  <  ME. 
cope,  <  AS.  *cap  or  "cape  (in  comp.  cantelrcdpas, 
ME.  cantelcape,  canturcope,  var.  of  cantercampa, 
a  priest's  robe,  a  dalmatic),  also  (in  glosses)  cop 
(=  Icel.  kapa  =  Sw.  k&pa  =  Dan.  kaabe,  a  cope), 
var.  forms  of  eappe,  ccsppe,  a  cape,  all  ult.  (hke 
ME.  cape,  <  OF.  cape,  etc.)  <  L.  cappa,  capa,  a 
cape,  cope :  see  cape^  and  capl,  of  which  c^^ 
is  a  doublet.]  If.  A  large  outer  garment;  a 
cloak ;  a  mantle. 

1  kenne  hym  noght,  but  he  [Judas]  is  cladde  in  a  cope, 
He  cares  with  a  kene  face  vncomly  to  kys. 

York  Plays,  p.  228. 

The  side  robe  or  cope  of  homely  and  course  clothe,  soclie 

as  the  beggerie  philoaophiers  and  none  els  vsen  to  weare. 

XTdall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  *'• 
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2.  Eceles.,  a  large  mantle  of  silk  or  other  materi- 
al worn  by  priests  or  bishops  over  the  alb  or  sur- 
plice in  processions,  at  solemn  lauds  or  matins, 
at  beneoietions,  and  on  other  occasions,  it  is 
usually  semicircular  in  shape,  and  is  fastened  in  front  at 
the  height  of  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp  called  a  morse. 
Orlginifiy  it  had  a  hood,  and  the  piece  of  embroidery  de- 
scending from  the  back  of  the  neck  is  still  called  the  hood. 
The  cope  is  one  of  the  vestments  which  vary  in  color 
with  the  festival  or  season.  The  straight  edge  is  usually 
ornamented  with  a  broad  orphrey  or  border  of  embroidery. 


Copes. 
A,  Probably  Dr.  Robert  Langton,  Queen's  College,  Oxford :  1,1.1, 
collar  and  ends  of  amice ;  z,  cope  ;  3,  clasp ;  6,  6,  sleeves  of  the  alb, 
wiUi  their  apparels.  B.  Figure  from  Pugin's  Glossary :  2,  2,  2,  cope ; 
3, 3,  stole ;  4,  apparel  of  the  alb ;  5,  collar  or  ai>parel  of  the  alb ;  6,  6, 
sleeves  of  the  alb,  with  their  apparels ;  7,  maniple. 

As  distinguished  from  the  chasuble,  the  cope  is  a  proces- 
sional or  choral  vestment,  while  the  chasuble  is  sacrificial 
or  eucharistic.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  cope  was 
sometimes  used  instead  of  the  chasuble,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  the  chasuble  itself  was  often  called 
a  cope.  The  24th  canon  of  1603  (still  in  force)  orders 
the  cope  to  be  worn  by  the  celebrant  in  all  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches.  It  continued  to  be  worn  at  the  eu- 
charist  and  at  other  times  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  especially  in  cathedrals,  but  had  fallen  gradually 
more  and  more  into  disuse  till  revived  in  recent  times. 
A  decision  of  the  judicial  committee  of  theFrivy  Council 
in  1871  limited  its  use  to  that  enjoined  in  the  canon  |  of 
1603.  In  England  irt  the  middle  ages  a  long  open  black 
mantle  sewn  together  in  front  over  the  neck  and  chest 
was  woiTi  by  canons,  and  called  the  canion's  cope.  See 
mandyas  and  pluvUd. 

They  [the  clergymen]  walked  partly  in  coapes  .  .  .  and 
partly  in  surplices.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  87. 

It  had  no  Kubrick  to  be  sung  in  an  antick  Coape  upon 
the  Stage  of  a  High  Altar. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

3.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  the 
ermined  robe  worn  by  a  doctor  in  the  senate- 
house  on  Congregation  •  day. — 4.  Anything 
Spread  or  extended  over  the  head,  as  the  arch 
or  concave  of  the  sky,  the  roof  or  covering  of 
a  house,  or  the  arch  over  a  door ;  specifically, 
in  arch.,  a  coping. 

Till  the  dark  cope  ot  night  with  kind  embrace 
Be^ends  the  rout,  and  covers  their  disgrace.     ^ 
' ,     ,  Addison,  Hie  Campaign. 

Over  them  vast  and  high  extended  the  cope  of  a  cedar. 
Swinging  from  its  great  arms  the  trumpet-flower  and  the 
grape-vine.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  2. 

5."  In  fomding,  same  as  case^,  10.  See  cut 
under  flask. 

copel  (top),  V, ;  pret.  and  pp.  coped,  ppr.  coping. 
[<  ME.  eopen  (in  def.  2) ;  from  the  noun.]  1. 
trans.  X.  To  provide  with  a  cope  or  cloak;  cover 
with  a  cloak ;  cloak. 

Thenne  com  ther  a  conf essour  coped  as  a  frere. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  38. 

2.  To  cover  as  with  a  cope ;  furnish  with  a  cop- 
ing.  ' 

A  very  large  bridge,  that  is  all  made  of  wood,  and  coped 
overhead.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

II.  intrans.  In  arch.,  to  form  a  cope  or  coping ; 
bend  as  an  arch  or  vault.  The  soffit  of  any  pro- 
jection is  said  to  cope  over  when  it  slopes  down- 
ward from  the  wall. 

Some  bending  down  and  coping  toward  the  earth. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxv.  13. 
I  rather  fancy  the  old  wooden  form  [of  coffin]  was  not 
what  is  called  coped,  exactly,  but  asexagonal  straight-slope, 
the  coffin  and  lid  being  each  of  three  boards  joined,  as  still 
used  abroad.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  aer.,  X.  208. 

C0pe2  (kop),  V.     [<.  ME.  copen,  buy,  pay  for,  bar- 
gain, <  D.  koopen,  buy,  =  B.  cheap,  v.,  buy,  bar- 
gam  :  see  cheap,  v.,  chop^,  v.,  and  chap^,  v.    Cf . 
eopeS.}  I,  trans.  If.  To  bargain  for ;  buy.— 2. 
To  make  return  for ;  reward.     [Archaic] 
I  and  my  friend 
HavCj  by  your  wisdom,  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  gnevous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof, 
™ree  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

SAaft.,  M.  of.V.,  iv.  1. 
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_    .     .^  ,         Ye  be  not  all  to  blame, 
baving  that  you  mistrusted  our  good  King 
Would  handle  scorn,  or  yield  thee,  asking,  one 
^ot  lit  to  cope  your  quest. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
Il.t  intrans.  To  bargain. 

For  some  good  Gentleman,  that  hath  the  right 

Unto  his  Church  for  to  present  a  wight. 

Will  cope  with  thee  in  reasonable  wise ; 

That  if  the  living  yerely  doo  arise 

To  fortie  pound,  that  then  his  yongest  Sonne 

Shall  twentie  have,  and  twentie  thou  hast  wonne. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale. 
C0pe3  (kop),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coped,  ppr.  coping. 
[<  late  ME.  copen,  prob.  a  var.  of  coupen  (E. 
coup^;  cf.  copeS,  the  same  word  in  a  technical 
sense),  strike,  fight,  appar.  later  associated  with 
ME.  copen,  buy,  pay  for,  bargain;  the  notion 
of  strive,  contend'  easily  arising  from  that 
of  'bargain,  chaffer.'  See  cowpi,  cope^.}  I. 
intrans.  To  strive  or  contend  on  equal  terms ; 
meet  in  combat ;  oppose :  often  with  a  preced- 
ing negative  or  word  of  negative  import,  the 
verb  then  implying  'oppose  with  success':  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

I  challenge  ...  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  cope  with  me  in  single  fight. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Eustum'. 

A  man  who  has  persuaded  himself  that  we  are  thewea- 

tures  of  circumstance,  or  that  we  are  the  victims  of  a 

necessity  vdth  which  it  is  impossible  for,  us  to  cope,  will 

giveup  the  battle  with  Nature  and  dbnpthing.  ', 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Kefigion,  p.  67. 

The  small  fishing  vessels,  which  ivere  aU'tiiKthe'^^ii^-' 
lish  ports  could  provide,  were'unable  tb'l!6j»e  m(/l'*hie 
large  war  vessels  now  used  by  the  Danes.,      .,  ,     ,,.,,, 
J,  R,  Green,  Conq.  ot;Bng.,  p.  386. 

Two  heads  of  evill  he  has  to  cove  with,  ignorance  alid 
malice.  MUton,  Church-Government,  ii.  S. 

Host  cop'd  with  host,  dire  was  the  din  of  war.    Philips. 

TL.  trans.  To  meet  in  contest  or  contention; 
oppose;  encounter. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  .these  sullen  fits. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 

Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

cope*  (kop),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  An  an- 
cient tribute  due  to  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the 
soil  out  of  the  lead-mines  in  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land. 

In  measuring  the  ore  at  the  present  time  (1811),  every 
twenty-fifth  dish  which  is  measured  is  taken  or  set  aside, 
as  the  king's  lot,  cope,  or  duty.  Farey. 

2.  See  coper^. 

cope^  (kop),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coped,  ppr.  cop- 
ing. [Var.  of  coup^,  q.  v.]  Ir  falconry,  to  cut, 
as  the  beak  or  talons  of  a  hawk.    Encyc.  Brit. 

copeck,  kopeck  (ko'pek),  n.  [Also  written  co- 
peek;  =  P.  copeck  =  G.  kopeke,  etc.,  repr.  Euss, 
kopimka,  also  spelled  kopeika,  a  copeck,  <  kopati 
(=  OBulg.  kopati,  etc.),  cut,  grave,  dig.]  A  de- 
nomination of  Kussian  silver  and  copper  coins. 


side  View  of  a  Female  Cyclops, 
a  typical  Copepod,  carrying  a  pair 
of  ovisacs.    (Magnified.) 

/',  eye  ;  //',  antennule ;  ///',  an- 
tenna ;  ly,  mandible ;  V,  first 
maxilla ;  VI',  second  maxilla  ;  i, 
2>  3,  4,  S,  thoracic  limbs  ;  R,  ros- 
trum i  Ih,  labrum. 


Copeck  of  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  the  British  Museum. 
( Size  of  the  original.) 

The  coins  of  this  name  current  since  1855  are  :  in  silver, 
the  25-copeck  piece,  and  pieces  of  20, 15, 10,  and  5  copecks ; 
in  copper,  pieces  of  1,  2,  and  3  copecks.  The  copeck,  reck- 
oned as  the  hundredth  part  of  a  ruble,  is  worth  about  two 
thirds  of  a  United  States  cent. 

Copelatse,  Copelata  (ko-pe-la'te,  -ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  copelata-  (or,  in  form  Copelata, 
neut.  pi.,  accom.  to  -ata^),  <  Gr.  fcairyU-nig,  a 
rower  (immjXdnig  no^tvirovg,  the  nautUus :  see 
polyp),  <  k6tt7i,  a  handle,  esp.  of  an  oar.  also  the 
oar  itself  (prob.  akin  to  E.  haft,  q.v.),  +  cU- 
T7!C,  a  driver,  <  e\aijvuv  (cAa-),  drive.]  A  prime 
division  of  ascidians  or  tunicaries,  distinguish- 
ing the  tailed  ascidians  or 
from  the  ordinary  sea-squirts  or  Acopa. 

copelate  (ko'pe-lat),  a.  [<  Copelata,  accom.  to 
adjectives  in  -afel.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Copelatw. 

copemant  (kop 'man),  n.  [<  D.  koopman  z=  E. 
chapman :  see  chapman,  chapKI  A  chapman ; 
a  dealer. 

He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  Paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  cope-man. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  m.  6. 
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Copenhagen  (ko -pn -ha ' gn),  n.  [Named  from 
Copenhagen  (Dan.  Kjohenhavn),  the  capital  of 
Denmark.]  1.  A  hot  drink  made  with  spirit, 
sugar,  and  beaten  eggs. —  2.  A  children's  game 
in  which  the  players  form  a  circle  with  their 
hands  on  a  rope,  and  one  inside  the  circle  tries 
to  touch  the  hands  of  any  other  player  and  kiss 
that  one  before  he  or  she  can  get  inside  the 
rope. 

copepod  (ko'pe-pod),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Copepoda.     Also  copepodous. 

Almost  every  fish  has  some  form  of  these  Copepod  para- 
sites, either  on  its  skin,  its  eyes,  or  its  gills. 

Bncyc.  Brit.,  VI.  664. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Copepoda. 
Also  copepodan. 
Copepoda  (ko-pep'o-4a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  more  cor- 
rectly Copopoda,  q.' v.','<  Gr.  lUnrii,  an  oar,  prop, 
the  handle  of  an  oar,  any  handle,  +  nohg  (Trod-)  = 
E./oot]  An  order  of  minute  entomostracous 
fresh-water  and  marine  Crustacea:  so  named  be- 
cause their  five  pairs  of  feet  are  mostly  used  for 
swimming.',  yhe|Jiody  is  divided  into  several  rings,  the 
'"  ■    "     "  ■'  cuii-ass  or  carapace  covers 

the  head  and  thorax,  andj 
thcmouthisfurnishedwith 
foot-jaws.  The  females  car- 
ry their  eggs,  when  they 
are  expelled  from  the  ova- ' 
.rtum,  in  two  bags  at  the 
bas.e  of  th^  tail.  The  young 
present  a  form  differing 
greatly  from  that  of  the 
parents.  The  limits  of  the 
order,  .vary  .with  different 
authors  to  some  extent, 
the  Epizoa  (siphonosto- 
mouB  and  lernseoid  para- 
sitic crustaceans)  being,  in  . 
part  or  as  a  whole,  oftei^ 
included,  and  then  distin- 
guished as  Parasita  or 
Siphonostomata  from  the 
Gnathostomata  or  Eucope- 
poda,  or  copepods  proper ; 
in  this  case  the  Copepoda 
may  be  defined  as  entomos- 
tracous crustaceans  with  " 
elongated  and  usually  well- 
segmented  body,  without 
shell-forming  reduplica- 
ture  of  the  skin  or  abdom- 
inal appendages,  and  with 
biramons  swimming-feet  (filaus').  The  order  is  commonly 
known  as  that  of  the  oar-footed  crustaceans.  Some  forms, 
as  Notodelphys,  are  commensal  in  the  branchial  sac  of  as- 
cidians. A  species,  Cetochilus  eeptentrionalis,  forms  much 
of  the  food  of  whales.    Also  Copopoda. 

copepodan  (ko-pep'o-dan),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
copepod. 

copepodous  (ko-pep'6-dus),  a.  [As  copepod  + 
-OMS.]    Same  as  copepod. 

copepod-stage  (ko'pe-pod-staj),  n. 
stage  in  the  development  of 
some  of  the  stalk-eyed  crusta- 
ceans, as  a  prawn,  when  the 
larva  (a  zoea)  resembles  an 
adult  copepod. 

In  this  stage  [of  Pensus],  which  an- 
swers to  the  so-called  Zoea-form  of 
other  Podophthalmia,  the  principal 
locomotive  organs  are  the  antennae 
and  antennules,  and  the  resemblance 
to  an  adult  copepod  is  so  striking 
that  it  may  be  termed  the  copepod- 
stage.    Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  301. 

coper  If,  n.    An  obsolete  spell- 
ing of  copper.  Zoea-  or  Copepoda 
COPer^t    (ko'per),  «.       [<  COpe^    stageof  aPrawn(A- 

-f-erlj   A  seller;  a  dealer.      --)■  •■^hiy  magn- 

coper^ts  »•     [^  cope^  +  -e^i.] 
A  miner :  so  called  from  his  working  at  a  certain 
price  or  cope  per  ton  or  load  of  ore  mined. 
Farey.     [North.  Eng.] 

Copernican  (ko-p6r'ni-kan),  a.  andn.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  Copernicus  (originally  Kopper- 
nigk,  1473-1543),  a  Prussian  Pole  and  a  cele- 
brated astronomer,  who,  in  a  work  published 
in  1543,  promulgated  the  now  received  theory 
that  the  earth  and  the  planets  revolve  about  the 
sun;  pertaining  to  or  in  accord  with  the  astro- 
nomical doctrines  of  Copernicus — Copernican 
system,  the  solar  system  as  conceived  by  Copernicus,  with 
the  sun  in  the  center.  Copernicus  did  not  conceive  the 
planets  to  move  in  ellipses,  as  they  are  now  known  to 
move,  but  in  epicyclic  orbits, 

II.  n.  An  adherent  of  the  astronomical  doc- 
trines of  Copernicus. 

Copemicia  (ko-per-nis'i-a),  n.  [Named  in  honor 
of  the  astronomer  Coperikcus  (a  Latinized  form 
of  Koppernigk,  a  name  of  Polish  origin).]  A 
genus  of  tall,  handsome  fan-palms,  of  tropi- 
cal America,  including  eight  species.  The  most 
important  species  is  the  carnauba  or  wax-palm  of  Brazil, 
C.  cerifera,  the  young  leaves  of  which  are  coated  with  a 
hard  wax.  The  trunk  furnishes  a  very  hard  wood  used 
for  building,  veneeripg,  and  other  purposes. 


In  sool.,  a 


coperon 

coperont,  coperountt,  »•  [ME.,  also  eoperun, 
copromi,  copome,  coporane,  \  OF.  couperon,  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  tree,  etc.;  ult. <  MLGr., 
etc.,  hop,  top :  see  cop^.']    The  top  or  peak. 

Copome  or  copoi-our  [var.  coperone,  eoperun]  of  a  thynge, 
capitellum.  Prompt,  Parv.,  p.  91. 

copesmatet  (kops'mat),  n.  [Irreg.  <  cope^,  v., 
with  poss.  ending,  +  mate^.'\  One  who  copes 
with  another  in  friendly  offices ;  a  companion 
or  friend. 

Ne  ever  stayd  in  place,  ne  spake  to  wight, 
Till  that  the  Foxe,  his  copesmate,  he  had  found. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale. 

Misshapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  Night. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  925. 

If  I  should  use  extremity  with  her  I  might  hang  her, 
and  her  copesmate  my  drudge  here. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 

COpestone  (kop'ston),  n.  f <  copel,  n.,i,  +  stone.'] 
The  upper  or  top  stone ;  a  stone  forming  part 
of  a  coping. 

Life  lies  behind  us  as  the  quarry  from  whence  we  get 
tiles  and  cope-stones  for  the  masonry  of  to-day. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  84. 

COphosis  (ko-fo'sis),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  niiiaaic, 
deafness,  <  koxjtdv,  deafen,  <  KGxpdc,  deaf.]  Injpa- 
thol.,  diminution  or  loss  of  hearing;  deafness. 

COphouse(kop'hous),  n.    [Formerly  coppeAoMse; 

<  cop  (origin  unknown)  +  house.]  In  manuf., 
a  receptacle  for  tools.     Weale. 

Copht  (koft),  n.     Same  as  Copt^. 

Cophyla  (kof'i-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Ku^6g,  dumb, 
dull,  deaf,  +  TSJJ.  Byla,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  tail- 
less amphibians,  typical  of  the  family  Cophy- 
lidoB. 

COphylid  (kof'i-lid),  n.  A  toad-like  amphibian 
of  the  family  CopJiylidm. 

Cophylidse  (ko-fil'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cophyla 
+  -idw.  ]  A  family  of  firmistemial  salient  am- 
phibians, typified  by  the  genus  Cophyla,  with 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  dilated  sacral  dia- 
pophyses,  and  without  precoracoids. 

copia  libelli  deliberanda  (ko'pi-a  li-bel'i 
de-lib-e-ran'da).  [L.  (ML.),  lit.  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  to  te  delivered:  copia,  copy;  libelli, 
gen.  of  Ubelltis,  a  writ,  complaint ;  deUberanda, 
fem.  ger.  of  deliberare,  deliver:  see  copy,  libel, 
deliver.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  the  name,  adopted 
from  its  oharaoteristio  words,  of  a  writ  com- 
manding an  ecclesiastical  court  to  furnish  a 
defendant  therein  with  a  copy  of  the  complaint 
against  him. 

COpiapite  (ko'pi-a-pit),  re.  [<  Copiapo,  in  Chili, 
+  -itei.]  A  hydrous  iron  sulphate,  occurring 
in  crystalline  scales  of  a  sulphur-yellow  color. 
Also  called  yellow  copperas  and  misy. 

copia  Terborum  (ko'pi-a  v6r-b6'rum).  [L. : 
copia,  abundance  ;  verborum,  gen.  pi.  of  verbiim, 
a  word :  see  copy,  n.,  and  verb.]  An  abundance 
of  words ;  a  rich  or  full  vocabulary. 

COpiet,  H.     An  obsolete  form  of  copy. 

copier  (kop'i-6r),  n.      [Formerly  also  copyer; 

<  copy,  V.  t.,  +  -ej-l.]  1.  One  who  copies;  one 
who  writes  or  transcribes  from  an  original  or 
form ;  a  transcriber. 

A  coin  is  in  no  danger  of  having  its  characters  altered 
by  copiers  and  transcribers.       Addison,  Ancient  Medals. 

2.  An  imitator;  a  plagiarist. 

This  order  has  produced  great  numbers  of  tolerable 
copyers  in  painting.  Tatler,  No.  166. 

coping  (ko'ping),  .».     [Verbal  n.  of  copel,  v.] 

1.  The  top  or  cover  of  a  wall,  usually  made 
sloping  to  shed  the  water,  a  coping  over  is  a  pro- 
jecting work  beveling  on  its  under  side.  Flat  coping  is 
called  parallel  coping,  and  is  used  upon  inclined  surfaces, 
as  on  the  gables  and  parapets  of  houses,  and  also  on  the 
tops  of  garden  and  other  walls.  Feather-edged  coping  has 
one  edge  thinner  than  the  other.  Saddle-back  coping  is 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges. 

Costlystones,  according  to  the  measures  of  hewed  stones, 
sawed  with  saws,  within  and  without,  even  from  the  foun- 
dation unto  the  coping.  1  Ki.  viL  9. 

2.  In  ship-building,  the  turning  of  the  ends  of 
iron  lodging-knees  so  as  to  hook  into  the  beams, 
and  thus  ease  the  strain  upon  the  necks  of  the 
bolts  when  the  vessel  rolls. 

copious  (ko'pi-us),  a.     [<  ME.  copioics,  copyous, 

<  OP.  *copios,  copieux,  mod.  F.  copieux  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  copioso,  <  L.  copiosus,  plentiful,  <  copia, 
plenty:  see  copy,  m.]  1.  Abundant;  plentiful; 
ample;  large  in  quantity  or  niunber:  as,  copi- 
ous supplies ;  a  copious  feast ;  copious  notes  of 
a  lecture  ;  copious  rain. 

So  copious  SLui  diffusive  was  their  knowledge,  that  what 
they  Icnew  not  by  experience,  they  comprehended  in 
thought.  Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  vii.,  Expl. 

Hail,  Son  of  God !  Saviour  of  men  !  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copvmg  matter  of  my  song. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  413. 
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The  tender  lieart  is  animated  peace, 
And  .  .  .  pours  its  copious  treasures  forth 
In  various  converse.  Thomson,  Spring,  1.  942. 

2.  Exhibiting  abundance  or  fullness,   as  of 
thoughts  or  words. 

Pitt  had  refused  to  be  one  of  the  coaductors  of  the  im- 
peachment ;  and  his  commanding,  copious,  and  sonorous 
eloquence  was  wanting  to  that  great  muster  of  various  tal- 
ents. Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

3.  Having  an  abundant  supply;  abounding; 
plenteous;  liberal. 

He  was  copiouse  of  langage  in  his  disporte  for  the  ioly- 
nesse  that  was  in  hym  and  the  myrthe. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  476. 
The  all  bounteous  King,  who  shower'd 
With  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy. 

Milton,  P.  1.,  V.  641. 
=  Syn.  Ample,  Copious,  Plenteous  (see  ample),  rich,  full, 
exuberant,  overflowing,  profuse. 
copiously  (ko'pi-us-li),  adio.     1.  Abundantly; 
plentifully;  profusely. 

You  are  so  copiously  fluent,  you  can  weary  any  one's  Ears 
sooner  than  your  own  Tongue.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii. 
The  boy  being  made  to  drink  copiously  of  tar- water,  this 
prevented  or  lessened  the  fever. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-water. 

2.  Largely;  fully;  amply;  diffusely. 

I  have  written  more  copiously  of  Padua  than  of  any  oth- 
er Italian  citie  whatsoever  saving  Venice. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  194. 

These  several  remains  have  been  .  .  .  co^'ou«Zi/ described 
by  .  .  .  travellers.  Addison. 

copiousness (ko'pi-us-nes),  re.  1.  Abundance; 
plenty;  great  quantity;  full  supply. 

There  are  'many  in  whom  you  have  not  to  regret  either 
elegance  of  diction  or  copiousness  of  narrative,  who  have 
yet  united  copiousTiess  with  brevity. 

Milton,  To  Lord  H.  De  Bras,  July  15, 1657. 

2.  Diffuseness  of  style  or  manner  in  writing  or 
speaking,  or  superabundance  of  matter. 

With  what  a  fluency  of  invention,  and  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression, will  they  enlarge  upon  every  little  slip  in  the  be- 
haviour of  another !  Addison,  Lady  Orators. 

Percival  got  nothing  from  Shelley  but  the  fatal  copious- 
ness which  is  his  vice.       Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  182. 

=  Syn.  1.  Exuberance,  richness,  profusion. 
copistt  (kop'ist),  n.    [=  D.  kopiist  =  G.  copist  = 
Dan.  hopist,  <  F.  copiste  (=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  oopista), 
<  copier,  ao-gj:  see  copy,  V.  Gt.  copyist.]  A  copi- 
er ;  a  copyist. 

A  copist  after  nature. 

Shaftesiniry,  Advice  to  an  Author,  iii.  §  3. 

COplanar  (ko-pla'nar),  a.  [<  co-1  +  plane  -V 
-ar^.]    Lying  in  one  plane. 

coplanation  (ko-pla-na'shon),  -n,.  [<  co-i  + 
plane  +  -ation.]  In  math.,  the  process  of  find- 
ing a  plane  area  equal  to  a  given  curved  surface. 

Copland  (kop'land),  re.  [<  cop'^  +  land.]  A 
piece  of  ground'  terminating  in  a  cop  or  acute 
angle. 

coplantt  (ko-planf),  V.  t.  [<  co-'^  +  planf^.]  To 
plant  together  or  at  the  same  time. 

The  Romans  quickly  diffused  and  rooted  themselves  in 
every  part  thereof  [France],  and  so  co-planted  their  lan- 
guage. Howell,  Letters,  iv.  19. 

copolar  (ko-po'iar),  a.  [<  co-'^  +  pole^  +  -ar^.] 
Having  the  same  pole —  Copolar  triangles,  two  or 
more  triangles,  ABC,  A'B'C,  A"B"C",  such  that  correspond- 
ing vertices,  as  A,  A',  A",  lie  in  one  straight  line,  and  all 
three  such  lines,  AA',  BB',  CC,  meet  in  one  point.  It  is  a 
theorem  that  coplanar  triangles  are  also  coaxial. 

Coponautse  (k6-p9-nS,'te),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Ki>- 
■KTi,  a  handle,  esp.  of  an  oar,  the  oar  itself,  + 
L.  nauta,  a  sailor.]  The  pteropods :  a  synonym 
of  Pteropoda. 

Copopodia  (ko-pop'o-dS.),  re.  pi.  [NL. :  see  Co- 
pepoda.]    Same  as'  Copepoaa. 

COpopsia  (ko-pop'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  appar.  <  Gr. 
K&KOQ,  toU,  weariness,  +  iipii,  sight;  otherwise 
for  *cophopsia,  <  Gr.  Ku^iif,  dull,  esp.  of  the 
senses,  deaf,  dumb,  dim-sighted,  -I-  6fic,  sight.] 
In  pathol.,  weakness  or  fatigue  of  sight. 

coportiont  (ko-por'shgn),  n.   [<  co-'^  +  portion.] 
An  equal  share. 
My  selfe  will  beare  a  part,  cop(yrtion  of  your  packe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  47. 

COpOS  (kop'os),  re.  [NL.,  <  K67zoq,  a  striking,  beat- 
ing, toil,  weariness,  fatigue,  <  Kdirruv  (•/  *Kaiz), 
strike.]    In  pathol.,  a  morbid  lassitude. 

COPOtaint,  a.  Same  as  copatain.  Fairholt; 
fh     ^  ■ 


CO-poursuivant  (ko-por-swe-von'),  re.  [F.,  < 
CO-,  together,  +  poursuivant :  see  co-^  and  pur- 
suvoant.]    In  French  law,  a  co-plaintiff. 

COppe^t,  re.     An  obsolete  form  of  cop'^. 

coppe^t,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  cqp2. 

coppe^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cup. 

copp6  (ko-pa'),  a.  [AF.,  appar.  pp.  of  coper, 
couper,  cut,  appar.  assimilated  to  E.,  as  if  <  E. 
cop  (ME.  coppe)  +  -6;  equiv.  to  E.  copped.]    In 


copper 

her.,  having  the  head  raised  above  its  natural 
position. 

copped  (kopt),  a.  [Also  spelled  copt;  <  ME. 
copped,  pointed,  crested,  <  AS.  copped,  found 
only  in  privative  sense,  having  the  top  cut  off 
polled,  as  a  tree,  but  also  prou.  crested  (=  Os! 
coppod  (in  a  gloss),  crested),  <  cop  (copjp-),  cop' 
top,  -I-  -ed:  see  cop'^  and  -ed^.]  1.  Pointed' 
crested ;  rising  to  a  point  or  head ;  corneal.     ' 

With  high  copt  hattea  and  fethers  flaunt  a  fiauiik 

Qascmgne,  Steele  Olas  (ed.  ArberX  p.  83, 

The  maine  land,  being  full  of  copped  hils. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  L  3% 

Copt  Hall,  more  properly  Copped  Hall,  was  a  name  pop. 
ularly  given  to  houses  conspicuous  for  a  high-pitched 
peaked  roof.  JV.  amd  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  834. 

2.  Convex.    [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  In  her.,  same  as 
eopp^. 

Also  coppled. 
Cap  coppea    See  capi. 

coppehouset,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  cophouse. 
Weale. 

coppel  (kop'el),  re.     Same  as  cupel. 

coppe-melt,  a^*'-   An  obsolete  form  of  cm-meal. 

copper  (kop'6r),  re.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  coper, 
<  ME .  coper,  <  AS.  coper,  copor  =  I).  Tcoper = MLG. 
LG.  kopper  =  OHG.  chu;^ar,  MHG.  G.  kupfer  = 
Icel.  koparr  =  Sw.  koppar  =  Dan.  kobber  =  F, 
cuivre  =  Sp.  Pg.  cobre  (>  Ar.  qobros),  <  ML.  euper, 
LL.  cuprum,  copper,  contr.  of  L.  cyprium,  cop- 
per, usually  Cyprium  «bs,  1.  e.,  Cyprian  brass,  < 
Gr.  Kvirpiog,  Cyprian,  <  Kiirpoc,  Cyprus,  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  whence  the  Romans  got 
their  best  copper :  see  Cyprian.  The  It.  word 
is  rame  =  Wall,  arame  =  Sp.  a/rambre,  alambre 
= Pg.  arame  =  Pr.  aram  =  F.  airain,  prop,  yellow 
copper,  brass,  <  LL.  ceramen,  copper,  bronze,  <  L. 
«B«((B»'-),  copper,  bronze:  see  ces.  The  Gr. name 
■wa.s  xa^ii^S-  see  chaldUs,  etc.]  I.  re.  1.  Chemi- 
cal symbol,  Cu;  atomic  weight,  63.6.  A  metal 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  peculiar  red 
color.  Its  crystalline  form  is  that  of  tlie  cube  or  regular 
octahedron  (isometric).  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  nine 
times  that  of  water  (8.838  native  copper,  8.958  electrotype 
copper).  Among  the  metals  in  common  use,  it  stands  next 
to  gold  and  silver  in  malleability  and  ductility,  and  next 
to  iron  and  steel  in  tenacity.  Its  melting-point  is  a  little 
below  that  of  gold  and  considerably  above  that  of  silver. 
Copper  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diflused  metals,  and 
occurs  in  the  native  state,  as  well  as  in  a  great  variety  of 
sulphureted  and  oxidized  combinations.  ^Native  copper 
is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  superficial  portiona 
of  cupriferous  lodes,  but  usually  only  in  small  amount 
In  two  regions,  however,  this  metal  is  mined  exclusively  in 
the  native  state :  namely,  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  Corocoro  in  Bolivia ;  but  of  the  two  the  former  is  by 
far  the  more  important,  and  produces  about  one  sixth 
of  the  total  yield  ot  the  world.  In  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion the  copper  occurs  in  regular  fissure-veins,  and  also 
in  a  conglomerate  of  volcanic  origin,  forming  the  cement  by 
which  the  pebbles  are  held  together.  In  the  fissm'e-veins 
large  masses  of  native  copper  have  frequently  been  found, 
one  such  mass  weighing  over  three  hundred  tons.  Most 
of  the  copper  of  the  world,  previous  to  the  opening  of  this 
region,  was  produced  from  ores  consisting  of  combinationg 
of  the  metal  with  certain  mineralizers,  such  as  sulpbur 
and  oxygen,  and  especially  sulphur.  Hie  most  abundant 
ore  is  the  so-called  "  yellow  copper  ore  "  or  copper  pyrites, 
the  chalcopyrite  of  the  mineralogist,  which  is  composed 
of  copper, iron,and  sulphur,  and  contains,  when  chemically 
pure,  34.6  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  estimated  total  copper- 
production  of  the  world  for  the  year  1900  was  486,084  long 
tons ;  and  that  ot  the  United  States  in  1901,  266,716  tons. 
The  copper  of  the  United  States  comes  chiefly  from  lake 
Superior,  Arizona,  and  Montana.  Spain,  (Thlle,  Prussia, 
and  Australia  are  other  large  producers  of  this  metal. 
Copper  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  ages,  and  was 
mined  extensively  on  Lake  Superior  before  the  advent 
of  Europeans.  Its  uses  are  manifold.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  was,  before  the  very  general  use  of  iron 
in  ship-building,  as  a  sheathing  metal,  flrst  by  itself,  and 
later  as  a  part  of  the  alloy  called  yellow  metal,  a  vanety 
of  brass.  On  account  of  its  electric  conductivity,  copper 
is  largely  used  for  induction-coils  and  all  kinds  of  electri- 
cal apparatus,  and  for  the  cores  of  telegraph-cables.  For 
these  uses  very  pure  copper  is  required ;  a  slight  adniix- 
ture  ot  iron  greatly  increases  its  electrical  resistance.  For 
domestic  purposes  copper  is  made  up  in  a  great  variety  oi 
forms,  either  by  itself,  or  tinned  in  order  to  prevent  corro- 
sion by  acid  liquids.  Tlie  electrotyping  process  depends 
on  the  deposition  by  the  galvanic  current  of  pure  coMer 
from  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  the  metal  depositei 
forming  an  exact  reproduction  in  copper  of  an  object  sus- 
pended for  that  purpose  in  the  bath.  The  alloys  of  copper 
are  of  great  importance,  and  one  of  them,  bronze,  is  "'"'K" 
antiquity.  The  salts  of  copper  are  also  numerous,  Mj"? 
invaluable  in  the  arts.  Copper  sulphate,  or  blue  yitnoi, 
is  largely  used  in  calico-printing,  in  electro-metauura;, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  copper  pigments  Scneeies 
green,  Schweinfurt  green,  and  Parts  green,  the  laj™  ?°" 
ing  much  used  as  an  insecticide,  principally  W' ™*„°,°! 
rado  potato-beetle.  See  brass,  bronze,  and  yelum  mam 
(under  meiaJ).  , 

2.  A  vessel  made  of  copper,  particularly  a  large 
boiler ;  specifically,  in  the  plural,  the  large  ke^ 
ties  or  boilers  in  a  ship's  galley  for  boiiagW'"' 
for  the  ship's  company.  These  boilers  wereforroeriy 
of  copper,  but  are  now  usually  of  iron.  ^^'''S'.S 
in  various  manufacturing  operations,  though  irequnu  v 
ot  other  metals,  still  often  retain  the  name  coppa- 


copper 

The  resident  landlords,  for  the  most  part,  did  their  duty 
Tfell  — establishing  soui)  coppers  and  distributing  cooked 
food.       W.  S.  Qregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Readers,  p.  162. 

Hence — Z.pl.  The  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach, 
as  the  receptacle  and  digester  of  food.  See 
hot  coppers,  below.     [Slang.] 

A  fellow  can't  enjoy  his  breakfast  after  that  [devilled 
hones  and  mulled  port]  without  something  to  cool  his  eop- 
pers.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  iii. 

4.  A  copper  coin;  a  penny;  a  cent;  collec- 
tively, copper  money ;  small  change. 

My  friends  filled  my  pockets  with  coppers. 

Frankli/n,  Autobiog.,  I. 
If  this  is  to  be  done  out  of  his  salary,  he  will  be  a  twelve- 
month without  a  copper  to  live  on. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  321. 

5.  In  faro,  a  check,  small  disk  like  a  coin,  or 
other  convenient  object,  used  to  copper  with. 
See  copper,  v.,  2. — 6.  pi.  Copper  butterflies.  See 
butterjt^. — 7.  A  reel  used  by  wire-drawers  to 
wind  wire  irpon — ^Azuie  copper  ore.  Same  as  azu- 
rite.  1.— BlacK  copper,  (a)  Uiireflned  copper  in  which 
this  metal  has  not  been  deprived  of  all  its  impurities  in 
the  prscess  of  smelting,  (b)  The  native  black  oxid  mela- 
conite.— Blanched  co;pper.  See  ftJamcAed.— Blue  cop- 
per ore.  Same  as  aeunte,  1.— Bun|^0Wll  COPper,  a  spu- 
rious coin  counterfeiting  the  English  copper  halfpenny. 
It  never  was  a  legal  coin.    [New  England.] 

Wait  till  the  flowers  is  gone,  .  .  .  they  [herbs]  wouldn't 
letch  a  bungtown  copper.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  4. 

Anti-slavery  professions  just  before  an  election  ain't 
worth  a  Bungtovm  copper.    Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  p.  147. 

Chessy  copper,  a  very  beautiful  crystallized  variety  of 
azurite  or  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  found  at  Chessy,  near 
Lyons,  I'rance.  Also  called  chessylite. —  Copper  mica. 
Same  as  chaloophyllite. —  Copper  pyrites.  Same  as  chal- 
<!(ipj/ri(e.— Copper  Tltiriol,  hydrous  copper  sulphate  in 
blue  triclinic  crystals.  When  occurring  native,  it  is  the 
mineral  chalcanthite.    Also  called  cyanose  or  cyanosite. 

—  Emerald  copper,  the  popular  name  of  dioptase. — 
Znamelers'  copper,  the  fine  copper  used  as  the  basis  of 
«nanieled  dial-plates.— Gray  copper.  See  tetrdhedrite. 
—Hot  coppers,  a  parched  condition  of  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  stomach  resulting  from  excessive  indulgence  in  strong 
{Uink.  &ee  copper,  n.,S.  [Slang.]— Hydrated  copper 
exld,  Cu(0H)2,  a  pale-blue  oxid  precipitated  when  the  so- 
lution of  a  protosalt  of  copper  Is  mixed  with  caustic  al- 
kali in  excess.  If  this  mixture  is  raised  to  the  boiling- 
point  or  beyond,  the  hydrate  is  decomposed  even  in  the 
presence  of  water,  and  a  black  anhydrous  copper  oxid  is 
formed.  The  hydrated  oxid  is  used,  mixed  with  glue  or 
size  and  a  little  chalk  or  alumina,  as  a  blue  pigment  or 
color  for  paper-staining.  It  soon  acquires  a  greenish  tinge. 
Also  called  Bremen  blue  or  blue  verditer. — IndigO-COP- 
per.   Same  as  covellin. — Mass  copper.    See  barrel-wwk. 

—  Purple  or  variegated  copper.  Same  as  bornite.— 
Bed  copper,  native  oxid  of  copper  of  various  shades  of 
Ted.  See  cupnte. —  Stannate  of  copper.  Same  as  G'en- 
tete'«yree»(which  see,  under  .g'reem). — velvet  copper  ore. 
See  eyanotrichite. — VltreOUS  copper.  See  chalcocite. — 
"White  copper.  Same  as  pachfong. 

II.  a.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  copper. 

I  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him  .  .  .  that  that  ring  was 
wpper.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 

I  had  as  lief  Helen's  golden  tongue  had  commended 
Troilas  for  a  copper  nose.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  2. 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky 
The  bloody  sun,  at  noon. 
Bight  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  ii. 

Copper  bit  or  bolt.  See  M(i.— Copper  butterflies.  See 

butterfly. 

copper  (kop'6r),  «.  *.  [<  copper,  n.'\  1.  To  cov- 
er or  sheathe  with  sheets  of  copper:  as,  to  cop- 
per a  ship. — 2,  la  faro,  to  place  a  copper  (cent) 
or  other  token  upon  (a  card),  to  indicate  that 
the  player  wishes  to  bet  against  that  card ;  bet 
agamst:  as,  to  copper  a  card ;  to  copper  a  bet. 

copperah  (kop'e-ra),  n.    Same  as  copra. 

copperas  (kop'"e-ras),  n.  [Formerly  copras, 
copres,  coppresse,  <  MB.  coperose,  <  OP.  coupe- 
rose,  P.  couperose  =  Sp.  caparrosa,  cappards, 
fonnerly.vrith  the  Ar.  art.,  alcaparrosa,  =  Pg. 
caparrosa,  capparosa  =  It.  eopparosa,  <  ML.  co- 
porosa,  cuperosa,  cuprosa,  a  corruption  of  *cupri 
rosa  (>  MD.  leoper-roose),  lit.  rose  of  copper:  c««- 
p^i,  gen.  of  LL.  cuprum,  copper;  L.  rosa,  rose 
(i.  e.,  'flower'  in  chem.  application):  see  cop- 
per and  rose.  Cf .  MliGr.  ko^perrok  =  ATTT&.  &. 
hipferrauch  =  OSw.  koparroker,  Sw.  kqpparrok, 
copperas,  lit.  'copper-vapor':  see  reek.  Cf.  Gr. 
XakKavOog,  copperas,  lit. '  copper-flower.']  Green 
vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  ferrous  sulphate, 
PeS04.7H2O,  a  salt  of  a  peculiar  astrmgent 
taste  and  of  various  colors,  green,  gray,  yellow- 
ish, or  whitish,  but  more  usually  green,  it  is 
much  used  in  dyeing  black,  in  making  ink,  in  medicine  as 
a  tonic,  in  photography  as  a  developing  agent,  etc.  Dis- 
solved in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
to  the  gallon,  it  is  also  used  as  a  disinfectant  for  sinks, 
sewers,  etc.  The  copperas  of  commerce  is  usually  made 
by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites.  The  term  copperas 
was  formerly  synonymous  witti  vitriol,  and  included  the 
green,  blue,  and  white  vitriols,  or  the  sulphates  of  iron, 
copper,  and  zinc. — Blue  copperas.  Same  as  blue-atone,  1. 
—Copperas-black.  See  black.— WMte  copperas.  See 
coquimbite  and  ^o«Jart««.— YeUoW  copperas.  Same  as 
copiapite. 
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copperbell  (kop'6r-bel),  n.  Same  as  copper- 
head, 1. 

copperbelly  (kop'6r-bel"i),  n.  The  popular 
natne  of  a  common  harmless  serpent  of  the 
United  States,  the  Coluber  or  Tropidonotus  or 
Nerodia  erythrogaster,  having  a  uniformly  cop- 
per-colored belly.    Baird  and  Girard. 

copper-bit  (kop'6r-bit),  n.  A  soldering-iron 
having  a  copper  point. 

cppper-bottomea  (kop'6r-bot"umd),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  bottom  sheathed  with  copper,  as  a 
wooden  ship. 

copper-captain  (kop'6r-kap'''tan),  n.  One  who 
calls  himself  a  captain  without  any  right  to  the 
title. 

To  this  copper  captain  .  .  .  was  confided  the  command 
of  the  troops.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  314. 

copper-colored  (kop'6r-kul"ord),  a.  Of  a  cop- 
per color :  applied  especially  to  the  American 
Indians,  from  the  color  of  their  skin. 

copper-faced  (kop'6r-fast),  a.  Faced  with 
copper.—  Copper-faced  type,  a  printing-type  the  face 
of  which  IS  protected  by  a  thm  film  of  copper  deposited 
upon  it  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  to  increase  its 
durability. 

copper-fastened  (kop'&r-fas'nd),  a.  Fastened 
with  copper  instead  of  iron  or  steel  bolts,  as 
the  plaimng  of  a  ship. 

copper-glance  (kop'6r-glans),  n.  Same  as  chal- 
cocite. 

copperhead  (kop'6r-hed),  n.  [<  copper  +  head; 
so  called  from  the  bright-reddish  color  of  its 
head.]  1 .  A  common  venomous  serpent  of  the 
United  States,  Trigonocqihalus  or  Ancistrodon 
COntortrix.  it  is  of  rather  small  size,  generally  under 
two  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  dull  pale-chestnut  or  hazel 
color  with  numerous  (15-25)  inverted,  Y-shaped,  dark 


Copperhead  [Trigottocephaius  conioririx). 

blotches.  The  ground  color  is  brighter-reddish  on  the  head, 
the  sides  of  which  present  a  cream-colored  streak.  It  be- 
longs to  the  same  genus  as  the  water-moccasin  (T.  piscivo- 
rus),  but  is  not  aquatic.  Unlike  the  rattlesnake,  the  cop- 
perhead has  the  habit  of  striking  without  previous  move- 
ment or  warning,  whence  its  name  is  a  synonym  of  hidden 
danger  or  secret  hostility.  Also  called  copperbell  and  red 
viper. 

Hence — 3.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  a  northern  sympathizer  with  the  rebel- 
lion: so  called  by  the  Unionists. 

Moreover,  the  copperheads  of  the  North  have  done  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  render  it  [the  draft]  inoperative. 
B.W.  Halleck,  N.  A.  Bev.,  CXLIII.  500. 

3t.  A  term  of  ridicule  or  contempt  applied  to 
the  early  Dutch  colonists  of  New  York. 

The  Yankees  sneeringly  spoke  of  the  round-crowned 
burghers  of  the  Manhattoes  as  the  Copperheads. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  402. 

copperheadism  (kop'6r-hed-izm),  n.  [<  copper- 
head, 2,  +  -ism.]  In  the  period  of  the  civil  war 
in  the  United  States,  northern  sympathy  with 
the  rebellion. 

There  is  the  contest  within  the  party  between  its  best 
and  its  worst  elements,  the  representatives  of  a  new  era 
and  of  a  future,  and  the  exponents  of  the  copperheadism 
of  the  war  and  the  traditions  and  issues  of  the  past. 

5.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  40. 

coppering  (kop'6r-ing),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  cop- 
per, v."]  1.  The  act  of  covering  or  sheathing 
with  copper,  as  the  bottom  of  a  ship.— 2.  The 
sheathing  itself :  as,  the  coppering  of  a  ship's 
bottom.— 3.  In  gamUmg,  the  aet  of  wagering 
that  a  certain  card  will  lose. 

copperish  (kop'6r-ish),  a.  [<  copper  +  -jsfti.] 
Containing  copper;  like  or  partaking  of  copper. 

copperization  (kop'''6r-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  copper- 
ize  +  -atwn.l  Impregnation  with  copper,  or 
with  some  preparation  containing  copper. 

copperize  (kop'6r-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  copper- 
igedjTppv. eopperizing.  \< copper  + -lee.^  lo im- 
pregnate with  copper,  or  with  some  preparation 
containing  copper.— Copperized  ammonia,  am- 
monia holding  in  solution  copper  hydrate.  It  is  used  as 
a  solvent  for  paper,  cotton,  and  other  forms  of  cellulose. 
Also  called  cupro-ammonium. 

copper-laced  (kop'Sr-last),  a.  Tnmmed  or  dee- 
orated  -with  copper  lace,  instead  of  gold  lace. 


copping-rail 

I  shall  be  presented  by  a  sort  of  copper-laced  sconndtela 
of  you.  B.  JoTison,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

copper-nickel  (kop'6r-nik'''el),  ».  Same  as  nic- 
colite. 

coppernose  (kop'6r-n6z),  n.  The  copper-nosed 
sunfish,  Lepomis  pallidus. 

copper-nosed  (kop'6r-n6zd),  a.  Having  a  red 
or  copper-colored  nose.— copper-nosed  bream,  a 
sunfish,  Lepomis  pallidus.  Also  called  coppernose,  blue 
bream,  ana  sunfish. 

copperplate  (kop'er-plat),  TO.  and  a.  I.  n.  1. 
A  plate  of  polished  copper  on  which  a  writing, 
picture,  or  design  is  made  in  sunken  lines  by 
engraving  or  etching.  From  this  plate,  when  charged 
with  suitable  ink,  impressions  of  the  design  may  be  pro- 
duced on  paper  or  vellum  by  pressure.  See  engraving. 
2.  A  print  or  an  impression  from  such  a  plate. 
II.  a.  Engraved  or  etched  on  copper,  or 
printed  from  a  copperplate:  as,  a  copperplate 
engraving. 

copper-powder  (kop'6r-pou"d6r),  n.  A  bronz- 
ing-powder  made  by  saturating  nitrous  acid 
with  copper,  and  precipitating  the  latter  by  the 
addition  of  iron.  The  precipitate  is  then  thor- 
oughly washed. 

copper-rose  (kop'6r-r6z),  to.  The  red  field-pop- 
py.   Also  coprose,  euprose.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

coppersmith  (kop'^r-smith),  n.  1.  A  worker 
in  copper ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  manu- 
facture copper  utensils. 

Alexander  the  cojypersmith  did  me  much  evil. 

2  Tim.  iv.  14. 
2.  A  book-name  of  the  tambagut. 

copper-wall  (kop'er-wftl),  n.  In  suga/r-making, 
an  obsolete  arrangement  of  boilers  or  open  pans 
for  the  evaporation  of  cane-juice,  consisting 
of  five  iron  boilers  called  teaches,  which  were 
walled  in  one  row  and  heated  by  a  common  fire. 
The  juice  from  the  crushing-mill  was  conducted  into  the 
boiler  furthest  from  the  fire,  and  ladled  successively  from 
one  boiler  to  another,  until  in  that  nearest  the  Are  the 
evaporation  was  completed. 

copperwing  (kop'6r-wing),  TO.  A  copper- winged 
butterfly ;  a  copper  butterfly. 

copperwork  (kop'6r-w6rk),  TO.  Work  executed 
in  copper,  or  the  part  of  any  structure  wrought 
in  copper. 

copper-works  (kop'6r-w6rks),  n.  sing,  or  pi. 
A  place  or  places  where  copper  is  wrought  or 
manufactured. 

copper-worm  (kop'6r-w6rm),  n.  1.  The  ship- 
worm.  Teredo  navalis. —  Sf.  "A  moth  that  fret- 
teth  garments."  Johnson.  [Not  identified;  ap- 
parently some  tineid  or  its  larva.] — 3t.  "A 
worm  breeding  in  one's  hand."  Johnson.  [Not 
identified;  apparently  the  itch-insect  or  itch- 
mite,  Sareoptes  scabiei.'] 

coppery  (kop'er-i),  a.  [<  copper  +  -jr^.]  Con- 
taining or  resembling  copper;  having  any 
quality  of  copper:  as,  a  coppery  solution;  a 
coppery  taste. 

If  the  eclipse  [of  the  moon]  becomes  total  the  whole  disk 
of  the  moon  will  nearly  always  be  plainly  visible,  shining 
with  a  red,  coppery  light. 

Newcorhb  a/nd  Holden,  Astron.,  p.  171. 

coppi,  n.  Plural  of  coppo. 
coppice,  copse  (kop'is,  kops),  to.  [The  form 
copse  is  a  contr.  of  coppice;  cf.  B.  (fial.  coppy, 
not  found  in  MB.,  taken  as  a  sing,  of  the  sup- 
posed plural  coppice  (formerly  also  coppies); 
<  OP.  copeis  (also  copeau),  wood  newly  cut, 
hence  prob.  underwood,  coppice  (>  ML.  etypeda, 
copicia,  imderwood,  coppice).  <  coper,  copper, 
P.  couper,  cut:  see  coupK']  A  wood  or  thicket 
formed  of  trees  or  bushes  of  small  growth,  or 
consisting  of  underwood  or  brushwood;  espe- 
cially, in  England,  a  wood  cut  at  certain  times 
for  fuel.  The  most  common  trees  planted  or  used  there 
for  this  purpose  are  the  oak,  chestnut,  maple,  birch,  ash, 
and  willow.  When  copsewood  is  cut  down,  new  plants 
shoot  up  from  the  roots  and  form  the  next  crop. 

Near  yonder  copse  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  L  137. 

The  sweet  myrtle  here  often  attains  the  height  of  fifteen 

or  twenty  feet,  and  forms  an  almost  impenetrable  coppice, 

burthening  the  air  with  its  fragrance.      Poe,  Tales,  1.  53. 

When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 

Comes  flying  over  many  a  viandy  wave 

To  Britain,  and  in  April  suddenly 

Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemm'd  with  green  and  red. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

coppice  (kop'is),  V.  t.    Same  as  copse. 

coppilf,  V.  t.    See  cupel. 

coppin  (kop'in),  TO.  [Prob.  for  'copping,  verbal 
n.  of  *cop'^, «.]    Same  as  cop\  8. 

copping-plate  (kop'ing-plat),  n.  The  copping- 
rail  of  a  throstle-macmne.    E.  R.  Knight. 

copping-rail  (kop'ing-ral),  to.  In  spimmng- 
maeh.,  the  rail  or  bar  on  which  the  bobbm 
rests,  and  by  which  the  roving  or  yam  is  evenly 
distributed  by  an  up-and-dovm  motion. 


Coppinia 

Goppinia  (ko-pin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  a  proper 
name,  Coppin.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
CoppiniidcE.  C.  areta  is  a  greenish-yellow  spe- 
cies incrusting  the  stems  of  other  zoophytes. 

Coppiniids  (kop-i-ni'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cop- 
pinia +  -id(E.'\  A  family  of  calyptohlastic  or 
thecophorous  hydroid  polyps,  represented  by 
the  genus  Coppinia. 

coppleit  (kop'l),  H.  [Dim.  of  cppi.]  Anything 
rising  to  a  point  or  summit;  a  hill. 

It  is  a  low  cape,  and  upon  it  is  a  copple,  not  very  high. 
Uakluyt's  Voyages. 

COpple^  (kop'l),  n.    Same  as  cupel. 
copple-crown  (kop'l-kroun),  n.     [<  copple^  + 

crown.']    1.  The  crested  crown  or  head  of  a 

bird. 

Lilte  the  coppU-croitm 
The  lapwing  has.  Randolph,  Amyntas,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  hen  with  a  crest  or  top-knot.   Also  cropple- 

crown.     [New  Eng.] 
coppled  (kop'ld),  a.    [<  coppleT-  +  -ed^.     Cf. 

copped.]    Same  as  copped. 
copple-dust  (kop'1-dust),  n.    Same  as  cupel- 

diist. 
copplestone  (kop'l-ston),  n.     Same  as  coible 

or  cobblestone.    See  cobble^. 
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coppo  (kop'po),  n. ;  pi.  coppi  (-pi).  [It.,  a  pitch- 
er: see  cup.]  1.  In  ceram.,  a  large  Tuscan 
earthenware  vessel  used  for  holding  oil,  grain. 


etc. —  2.  An  Italian  oil-measure,  equal  in  Lucca 
and  Modena  to  26|  United  States  (old  wine) 
gallons:  but  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  sys- 
tem of  1803  the  coppo  or  cappo  was  precisely  a 
deciliter. 

coppy  (kop'i),  n. ;  pi.  coppies  (-iz).  A  dialectal 
form  of  coppice. 

copra  (kop'ra),  n.  [Native  name.]  The  dried 
kernel  of  the  oocoanut,  one  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
to  Europe,  where  the  oil  is  expressed.  It  is  fre- 
quently used  as  an  ingredient  of  curry.  Also 
written  cobra,  coprah,  and  copperah. 

We  saw  also  .  .  .  coprah,  or  dried  cocoa-nut  kernels, 
broken  into  small  pieces  in  order  that  they  may  stow  bet- 
ter. Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  xiv. 

copraemia,  copremia  (ko-pre'mi-a),  n.  [NL. 
copr(Bmia,<.  Gfr.  adwpog,  dung,  ordure,  +  a\fm, 
blood.]  Inpathol.,  a  polluted  condition  of  the 
blood  caused  by  the  absorption  of  fecal  matter 
In  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

The  effect  of  this  form  of  blood-poisoning,  to  which  the 
term  coprcemia  may  not  improperly  be  applied,  is  seen  in 
the  sallow,  dirty  hue  of  the  skin. 

Barnes,  Dis.  of  Women,  p.  604. 

copremesis  (ko-prem'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  k6- 
npo^,  dung,  feces,  +  l/j-eaig,  vomiting,  <  i/j.elv, 
vomit:  see  vomit,  emetic.']  In pai/joZ.,  the  vom- 
iting of  fecal  matter;  stercoraceous  vomiting. 

copremic  (ko-pre'mik),  a.  [<  coprcemia  +  -«c.] 
Affected  with  coprsBmia. 

COpresbyter  (k6-pres'bi-t6r),  n.  [<  co-'^  +  pres- 
byter.] A  fellow-presbyter;  a  member  of  the 
same  presbytery  with  another  or  others. 

copresence  (ko-prez'ens),  re.  [<  co-^  +  presence.] 
Inie  state  or  condition  of  being  present  along 
with  others ;  associated  presence. 
The  copresence  of  other  laws.  Emerson. 

I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  co-presence  of  opposite 
theologies  among  men  apparently  committed  to  the  same 
was  attributable  simply  to  ambiguous  and  illogical  expres- 
sion of  doctrine  in  tlie  Creeds.    Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  14. 

Copridae  (kop'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Copris  + 
-idee.]  In  some  systems  of  classification,  a 
family  of  lamellicorn  dung-beetles,  typified  by 
the  genus  Copris,  and  related  to  or  merged  in 
the  Scarabceidw.  They  have  convex  bodies,  large  heads 
with  projecting  clypeus,  and,  in  the  males,  projections 
also  of  the  thorax. 

Coprinse  (ko-pri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Copris  + 
-inCB.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  Copridce,  con- 
taining the  largest  and  handsomest  species,  it 
is  especially  an  American  group,  though  also  represented 
in  the  old  world.  The  first  two  joints  of  the  labial  palpi 
are  dilated  (except  in  Canthidium) ;  the  first  is  longer  than 
the  second,  and  the  third  is  distinct.  The  antennae  are 
9-jointed,  the  head  is  free  in  repose,  and  the  hind  coxfe 
are  obconic ;  the  fore  tarsi  are  present  or  absent,  chiefly  as 
a  sexual  character,  their  absence  being  most  frequent  with 
the  males. 

Coprinus  (ko-pri'nus),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kdnpog, 
dung.]  A  genus  of  hymenomycetous  fungi, 
many  species  of  which  grow  upon  dung.  The 
gills  after  maturity  deliquesce  and  form  an  inky 
fluid.     Coprinus  comatus  is  edible. 

Copris  (kop'ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KSjrpo;,  dung.] 
A  genus  of  lamellicorn  beetles,  of  the  family 
Scarabceidw,  or  made  the  type  of  a  family  Cop- 
ridce, having  the  lamelhe  of  the  antennal  club 
aUke,  an  expansive  clypeus,  a  punctate  pro- 


Feinale  Carolina  Tumble-bug  {Courts caroit'fta),  natural  size. 

thorax,  and  striate  elytra,  c.  lunaris  is  a  black 
European  dung-beetle.  C  Carolina,  C.  anaglypticus,  and 
C.  minutus  are  species  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

coprolite  (kop'ro-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ndnpoq,  dung, 
+  VSoQ,  a  stone. '  Cf .  coprolith.]  A  hard  round- 
ish stony  mass,  consisting  of  the  petrified  f  eeal 
matter  of  animals,  chiefly  of  extinct  reptiles  or 
sauroid  fishes.  In  variety  of  size  and  external  form 
the  coprolites  resemble  oblong  pebbles  or  kidney  potatoes. 
They  for  the  most  part  range  from  2  to  4  inches  in  length, 
and  from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter;  but  some  few  are 
much  larger,  as  those  of  the  Ichthyosauri,  within  whose 
ribs  masses  have  been  found  in  situ.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Lias  and  the  coal-measures.  They  contain  in 
many  cases  undigested  portions  of  the  prey  of  the  animals 
which  have  voided  them,  as  fragments  of  scales,  shells, 
etc.  Coprolites  thus  indicate  the  nature  of  the  food,  and 
to  some  extent  the  intestinal  structure,  of  the  animal 
which  voided  them.  They  are  found  in  such  quantities  in 
some  localities,  as  parts  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  mining 
of  the  phosphatic  rock  formed  by  them  for  manure  con- 
stitutes an  important  industry. 

COprolith  (kop'ro-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kd^pog,  dung, 
-I-  M6oc,  a  stone.]  1.  A  ball  of  hardened  feces 
or  other  impacted  mass  in  the  bowels ;  a  scyba- 
lum. —  2.  A  coprolite. 

coprolitic  (kop-ro-lit'ik),  a.  [<  coprolite  +  -ic] 
Composed  of,  resembling,  or  containing  copro- 
lites. 

coproptaagau  (ko-prof'a-gan),  n.  One  of  the 
Coprophagi. 

Coprophagi  (ko-prof'a-ji),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
coprophagus :  see  copropliagous.]  The  tumble- 
bugs,  dung-beetles,  dung-feeding  scarabs,  or 
shard-borne  beetles;  a  section  of  lamellicorn 
beetles,  typified  by  the  sacred  beetle  (Scara- 
bcBus)  of  the  Egyptians,  and  corresponding  to 
the  Copridce  (which  see). 

copropnagist  (ko-prof 'a-jist) ,  re.  [As  copropha- 
gous  +  -ist.]    An  animal  that  eats  dimg. 

But  there  are  real  coprophagists  or  dung-eaters  among 
birds.  W.  Marshall,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  605. 

coprophagous  (ko-prof  a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  co- 
prophagtis,  <  Gr.  /con-po^dyof,  dung-eating,  <  Kd- 
npog,  dung,  +  ^ayelv,  eat.]  Feeding  upon  dung 
or  filth :  applied  to  various  insects,  and  specifi- 
cally to  the  Coprophagi. 

Insects  are  carnivorous,  insectivorous,  .  .  .  coprophon 
\gous.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  368. 

Coprophilida  (kop-ro-fil'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Heer,  1839),  <  Coprophilus  +  Ada.]  A  tribe  of 
beetles,  of  the  family  Staphylinidce  and  subfam- 
ily OxytelinWj  typified  by  the  genus  Coprophilus. 
They  have  ll-]ointed  antennae,  6-jointed  tarsi,  filiform 
last  palpal  joint,  and  recurved  borders  of  the  abdomen. 
There  are  5  genera,  mainly  of  European  species.  Also 
Coprophilini  fErichson,  1839);  Coprophilina{Heer,  1841); 
Coprophilides  {Lacordaire,  1854). 

COpropMlouS  (ko-prof 'i-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  KSjrpog, 
dung,  +  ipi?Log,  loving.]  1.  Growing  upon  dung: 
said  of  many  fungi. — 2.  Pond  of  dung,  as  an 
insect;  coprophagous. 

Coprophilus  (ko-prof 'i-lus),  re.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1829),  <  Gr.  Kdirpoc,  dung,  +  ^/Aof,  loving.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Coprophilida,  containing  5  spe- 
cies, of  Europe,  Africa,  and  South  America,  as 
C.  striatulus,  a  European  species  living  under 
stones. 

COprose^t,  w.    -Aji  obsolete  form  of  copperas. 

coprose^  (kop'ros),  n.    Same  as  copper-rose. 

COprOStasiS  (Eo-pros'ta-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  adirpog, 
dung,  feces,  +  ardaig,  standing :  see  static]  In 
pathol.,  costiveness. 

copse  (kops),  re.     See  coppice. 

copse  (kops),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  corned,  ppr.  cops- 
ing.  l<  copse,  n.  Se&  coppice.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
cut  or  trim,  as  brushwood,  tiifts  of  grass,  and 
the  like. 

By  copsing  the  starvelings  in  the  places  where  they  are 
new  sown,  [you  may]  cause  them  sometimes  to  overtake 
even  their  untouched  contemporaries, 

Evelyn,  Forest  Trees,  iii. 

2.  To  plant  or  preserve,  as  underwoods. 

The  neglect  of  copHng  wood  cut  down  hath  been  of  very 
evil  consequence.  Swi/t,  Address  to  Parliament. 


Dayal,  or    Magpie-robin    f^Cofsicktts 
saularis). 


Coptocycla 

3.  To  inclose  as  in  a  copse. 
Nature  itself  hath  copsed  and  bounded  us  in. 

Farindon,  Sermons  (1657),  p.  439. 
II.  intrans.  To  form  a  coppice ;  grow  up  again 
from  the  roots  after  being  cut  down,  as  brush- 
wood.    [Eare  in  all  its  uses.] 

Also  com>ice. 

copsewoocf  (kops'wiid),  re.    A  low  growth  of 

shrubs  and  bushes;  wood  treated  as  coppice 

and  cut  down  at  certain  periods.    See  coppice. 

The  side  of  every  hill  where  the  copsewood  grew  thick 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

Copsichus  (kop'si-kus),  re.  [NL.;  also  written 
Copsichos,  and  improp.  Copsychos ;  <  Gv.  Kdfixo; 
another  form  of  fd^ao-ii^of,  Attic  Kdrrxxpog,  a  singl 
ing  bird,  prob.  the  blackbird,  or  black  ouzel 
Tardus  merula.]  1 .  A  genus  of  turdoid  or  den- 
tirostral  oscine  passerine  birds,  of  uncertain 
limits  and  systematic  position,  it  is  now  com. 
monly  referred  to  the  family  Turdidm,  and  restricted  to 
the  dayals  or  magpie- 
robins  of  India  and  the 
East  Indies,  such  as  the 
Indian  C.  saularis,  the 
Ceylonese  C.  ceylonen- 
sis,  etc. 

2.  The  ring-ouzels 
of  Europe :  a  syno- 
nym of  Merula.  J. 
J.  Kaup,  1829. 

copstick  (kop'stik), 
re.  [G.  hopfst&ck,  < 
hopf  (=  AS.  cop,  E. 
coj)i),  head,  +  stiicTc 
(=  AS.  stycce), 
piece.]  -An  old  sil- 
ver coin  used  in 
many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, worth  16J 
cents  TTnited  States 
money  after  1763,  and  previously  nearly  2  cents 
more.  It  generally  bore  the  same  device  as 
the  rix-doUar. 

copsy  (kop'si),  a.     [<  copse  +  -ji.]    Having 
copses;  covered  with  coppice  or  copses. 
The  Flood 
And  trading  Bark  with  low  contracted  Sail,       ■■ 
Linger  among  the  Heeds  and  copsy  Banks. 

Dyer,  Fleece,'  i. 

copti,  a.    Another  spelling  of  copped. 

Copt^  (kopt),  re.  [Also  written  Copht  (ML. 
Cophti,  pi.) ;  vernacular  Kubt,  Kubti,  Ar.  Qdbt, 
Kibti.  Origin  uncertain ;  variously  referred  to 
Gr.  Ai-yujrr-of ,  Egypt ;  or  to  Gr.  KoTrriif ,  KoTrrii, 
mod.  Kobt  or  Koft,  an  ancient  town  of  Egypt, 
near  Thebes ;  or  to  Gr.  'laKa^irTic,  Jacobite.]  A 
native  Egyptian ;  an  Egyptian  Christian,  espe- 
cially one  of  the  sect  of  Monophysites.  The 
Copts  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  for- 
merly  spoke  the  Coptic  language.  After  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (A.  D.  46y  the  majority  of  Egyptian  ChristiaiiB 
separated  from  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  have  ever  since 
had  their  own  succession  of  patriarchs.  Their  number  is 
now  very  smalL  The  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopic  Cluirch  is  a 
part  of  the  Coptic  communion,  and  its  abuna  or  metran  is 
always  chosen  and  consecrated  by  the  Coptic  patriarch. 
See  Monophysite. 

The  Copts  begin  their  reckoning  from  the  era  of  Diocle- 
tian, A.  D.  284.        E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  L  279. 

Coptic  (kop'tik),  a.  and  re.  [<  NL.  Coptieus,  < 
ML.  Cophti,  Copts.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Copts,  as  distinct  from  the  Arabians  and  other 
inhabitants  of  modem  Egypt.     See  II. 

II.  re.  1.  A  Copt.— 2.  The  language  of  the 
Copts,  descended  from  the  ancient  Egyptian 
(of  the  Hamitic  family  of  languages),  and  used 
in  Egypt  till  within  the  last  two  centuries,  but 
now  superseded  as  a  living  language  by  Arabic. 
The  two  chief  dialects  are  the  Meraphitic  and  Thebaic. 
It  is  still  the  liturgical  language  of  the  Coptic  (Egyptian 
Monophysite)  Church,  but  the  lections  are  read  m  Aiamc 
as  well  as  Coptic. 

coptiue  (kop'tin),  re.  [<  Coptis  +4ne^.]  An  al- 
kaloid, crystallizing  in  colorless  crystals,  ob- 
tained from  the  plant  Coptis  trifolia. 

Coptis  (kop'tis),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  nAvreiv,  cut:  in 
reference  to  the  division  of  the  leaves.]  A 
small  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Banimm- 
lacece,  natives  of  the  north  temperate_  zone, 
consisting  of  low  smooth  perennials  with  di- 
vided root-leaves  and  small  white  flowers  on 
scapes.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  C.  tn- 
folia,  found  in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  tne 
United  States,  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  coloring  cWti 
and  skins  yellow.  The  yellow,  thread-like  rhizomes, 
whence  the  common  name  ot  goldthread,  are  used  in?{f'"' 
cine  as  a  pure  bitter  tonic.  The  root  of  C.  Teeta,  of  China 
and  India,  known  as  Mishmi  bitter,  has  been  long.in  re- 
pute in  India  as  aremedy  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  lajtiu 
in  use  as  a  bitter  tonic.  The  species  are  found  to  contain 
an  unusual  percentage  of  berberine.  , 

Coptocycla  (kop-to-sik'la),  re.  [NL.  (Chevrolat, 
1834),  <  Gr.   K07rr3f,  chopped  small,  ponndea 


Coptocycla 

(<  K&KTSLV,  out,  chop),  +  Kii/cAof,  oipcle,  a  round.] 
A  genus  of  phytophagous  tetramerous  beetles, 
of  the  family  CaSSididw,  C.  elavata  is  a  common  New 


Golden Tortoise*beetle  {Coptocycla  aurichalcea). 
a,  larva,  natural  size,  covered  with  its  dung,  which  it  carries  about 
on  me  organ  known  as  the  dung-fork ;  b,  same  enlarged  and  with  the 
dung  taken  from  the  fork;  t,  pupa;  rf,  beetle.     (Lines  show  natural 
sizes.)  * 

England  potato-beetle.  C  aurichalcea  is  known  as  the 
golden  tortoise-beetle.  Both  feed  upon  the  sweet  potato, 
morning-glory,  and  other  convblvulaceous  plants. 

GOp-tube  (kop'tab),  n.  In  a  spinning-maohine, 
the  tube  or  spindle  on  which  the  cop  of  thread 
or  yarn  is  formed. 

Copturus  (kop-tii'rus),  n.  [NL..  (Sehonherr, 
1838),  irreg.  <  Grr.  kAtttuv,  cut,  +  ovp&,  tail.]  A 
genus  of  oureulios,  containing  numerous  spe- 
cies, of  North  and  South  .America  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  rostrum  reaches  to  the  fore  border  of  the 
metasternum,  which  often  presents  a  depression  into  which 

■  it  fits ;  the  prothorax  is  grooved  across  the  fore  border ; 
the  elytra  are  plane,  triangular,  or  oval,  usually  short, 
sometimes  spiny  at  the  end;  and  the  body  is  very  thick, 
and  rliomboidal  in  shape. 

copula  (kop'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  copulas,  eopulm  (-laz, 
-le).  [<  L.  copula,  a  band,  bond,  link,  contr.'of 
*eo-apula,  dim.,  <  co-,  together,  +  apere,  in  pp. 
aptus,  join:  see  apt.  Hence  (from  the  L.)  ult. 
couple,  which  is  thus  a  doublet  of  copula.']  1. 
In  gram,  and  logic,  that  word  or  part  of  a  propo- 
sition which  expresses  the  relation  between  the 
subject  and  the  predicate.  Thus,  in  the  proposition 
"Eeligion  is  indispensable  to  happiness,"  is  is  the  copula 
joining  relit/ion,  the  subject,  with  indispensable  to  happi- 
nesSt  the  predicate,  and  itself  expressing  merely  the  pred- 
ication or  assertion  which  is  the  essential  element  of  a 
sentence.  Any  other  verb  is  capable  of  being  analyzed 
into  the  copula  and  a  predicate;  thus,  **he  lives"  into 
"he  is  living"  and  so  on. 

2.  In  an  organ,  same  as  coupler. —  3.  In  anat., 
some  coupling  or  connecting  part,  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  a  qualifying  term ;  especially,  a 
median  bone  or  cartilage  connecting  hyoidean 
and  branchial  arches,  and  also  uniting  opposite 
halves  of  these  arches  respectively,  as  a  basi- 
branchial. 

All  the  branchial  arches  are  united  ventrally  by  azygos 
pieces  —  the  copulce. 

Oegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  469. 

4.  In  law,  sexual  intercourse Balanced  copula, 

in  logic,  a  copula  which  signifies  a  relation  of  equipa- 
rance  between  subject  and  predicate.— Copula  byoidea, 
copula  llngualis,  in  wnat.,  the  basis  of  the  hyoid  bone ; 
the  baaihyal  considered  as  the  piece  connecting  the  oppo- 
site halves  of  the  hyoidean  gill-arch.— Copula  Of  inclu- 
Bipn,  in  logic,  a  copula  which  signifies  that  the  objects 
deiioted  by  the  subject  are  among  those  denoted  by  the 
predicate. 

copular  (kop'u-lar),  a.  [<  copula  +  -ar2.]  In 
gram,  and  togi»c,'"relatiag  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  copula. 

copulate  (kop'u-lat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  copu- 
lated, ppr.  copuiaUng.  [<  L.  copvlatus,  pp.  of 
copulare  (>  It.  coputare  =  Sp.  Pg.  eopular  =  F. 
copuler),  unite,  couple  (>  lUt.  couple,  v.),  <  co- 
pula, a  band,  bond:  see  copula,  couple.']  I.t 
trans.  To  join  together.    Bailey. 

II.  intrans.  To  unite  as  a  pair;  especially, 
to  unite  sexually. 

Not  only  the  persons  so  copukUing  are  infected,  but  also 
their  children.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

copulatet  (kop'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  copulatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Joined.  Bacon Copulate  ex- 
treme.   See  extreme. 

copulation  (kop-u-la'shqn),  n.     [=  F.  copula- 
tion =It,.  copulazione,  <  IJ.  copulaUo{n-),  <  copu- 
lare, pp.  copulatus,  unite:  see  copulate^  v.]     1 
The  act  of  coupling ;  conjunction ;  union. 

His  copulation  of  monosyllables  supplying  the  quantity 
of  a  trisyllable  to  his  intent. 

Puttmham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie. 
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2.  Sexual  connection ;  coition. 

Sundry  kinds,  even  of  conjugal  copulatimi,  are  prohib- 
ited as  unhonest.  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  §  11. 
Copulation  of  parts,  in  logic,  such  a  junction  that  the 
end  of  one  part  is  the  beginning  of  another,  as  with  the 
parts  of  time. 

copulative  (kop'u-la-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  co- 
pulatif=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  copulativo,  <  LL.  copulati- 
vus,  <  L.  copulare,  m.  copulatus,  join  together : 
see  copulate,  v.}  I.  a.  1.  Uniting  or  coupling; 
serving  to  unite  or  couple. 
li  Hegel's '  being '  were  the  mere  infinitive  of  the  copula 
IS,  as  Erdmann  thought,  not  only  would  whatever  copu- 
lative force  it  might  retain  still  presuppose  two  terms  to 
be  connected,  but  it  is  impossible  to  empty  the  word  of  all 
notion  of  existence.    G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  163. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  copulation Copu- 

Jatiye  conjunction,  in  gram.,  a  conjunction  joining 
together  two  coordinate  clauses,  or  coordinate  members 
of  a  clause;  the  conjunction  and,  and  any  other,  as  also, 
having  a  nearly  like  office:  as,  he  went  and  she  came; 
riches  and  honors  are  temptations  to  pride.— Copula- 
tive proposition.    See  preposition. 

II.  ».  1.  A  copulative  conjunction. — 2t. 
Connection. 

A  fourth  wife,  which  makes  more  than  one  copulative  in 
the  rule  of  maiTiage. 

Rycaut,  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  307. 

3.  One  who  copulates.     [Bare.] 

I  press  in  here,  su',  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country 
copulatives,  to  swear,  and  to  forswear,  according  as  mar- 
riage binds,  and  blood  breaks.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 

copulatively  (kop'u-la-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  copu- 
lative manner.  Bammond. 
COpulatory  (kop'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  copulate  + 
-ory.]  1 .  Kelating  or  pertaining  to  copulation : 
specifically,  in  zool.,  applied  to  the  accessory 
generative  organs. —  2.  Uniting;  copulative. — 
Copula tory  pouch,  in  entom.,  a  cavity  or  sac  in  the  ab- 
domen of  a  female  insect,  destined  to  receive  the  fertiliz- 
ing fluid  during  copulation ;  a  kind  of  spermatheca. 
Copurus  (ko-pu'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Strickland, 
1841),  <  Grr.  KUTrri,  handle,  +  ovpa,  tail.]  A  ge- 
nus of  South  American  olamatorial  birds,  of 
the  family  Tyrannidw  or  tyrant  flycatchers :  so 
called  from  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  tail.  The  type  is  C.  colonus  (or  platurzis  or 
filicauda). 
copy  (kop'i),  n.;  pi.  copies  (-iz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  coppy,  coppie,  copie;  <  ME.  copy,  copie, 
<  OP.  copie,  abundance,  plenty,  a  transcript, 
copy,  P.  copie  (>  D.  Jcopij  =  G.  copie  =  Dan.  Sw. 
kopi),  a  transcript,  copy,  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  copia, 
abundatee,  a  transcript,  copy,  <  L.  copia,  abun- 
dance, plenty,  multitude,  facilities,  opportuni- 
ty, hence  also,  in  ML.  (from  the  notion  of  abun- 
dance, plenty),  a  transcript,  copy ;  prob.  contr. 
from  *co-opia,  <  co-,  together,  -I-  opes,  riches 
(cf.  inopia,  want) :  see  opulent.]  If.  Abun- 
dance; plenty;  copiousness. 

This  Spayne  .  .  .  hath  grete  copy  and  plente  of  cas- 
tellies],  of  hors,  of  metal,  and  of  bony. 

Trevisa,  Works  (ed.  Babington),  I.  301. 
It  is  the  part  of  every  obsequious  servant  to  be  sure  to 
have  daily  about  him  copy  and  variety  of  colours. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Uevels,  v.  2. 
iSTow  because  they  speak  all  they  can  (however  unfitly), 
they  are  thought  to  have  the  greater  copy. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Food  for  horse  in  great  copie.  Strype,  Records. 

2.  A  duplication,  transcription,  imitation,  or 

reproduction  of  something;  that  which  is  not 

an  original. 

Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of  the  sonnet  you 
Writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  Count  Kousillon? 

SAa*.,  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

Corinna  frowns  awhile. 
Hell's  torments  are  but  copies  of  his  smart. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  5. 

A  copy  after  Eafliaelle  is  more  to  be  commended  than  an 
original  of  any  indiflferent  painter. 

Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

Specifically — 3.  A  completed  reproduction,  or 
one  of  a  set  or  number  of  reproductions  or  imi- 
tations, containing  the  same  matter,  or  having 
the  same  form  and  appearance,  or  executed  in 
the  same  style,  as  an  exemplar ;  a  duplicate ; 
a  transcript :  as,  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 
My  com  of  the  book  printed  neare  60  yeares  ago. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  April  24, 1694. 

4.  The  thing  copied  or  to  be  copied;  something 
set  for  imitation  or  reproduction;  a  pattern,  ex- 
emplar, or  model;  specifically,  an  example  of 
penmanship  to  be  copied  by  a  pupU.. 

Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times, 
Which,  foUow'd  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
But  goers  backward.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  2. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book. 
That  fashion'd  others.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3. 

5.  In  printing,  written  or  printed  matter  given 
to  the  printer  to  be  reproduced  in  type. 


copyhold 

I  would  not  deface  your  copy  for  the  future,  and  only 
mark  the  repetitions.  Pope,  To  H.  Cromwell,  Nov.  29, 1707. 

6t.  Bight  to  the  use  of  literary  manuscript; 
copyright. 

I  use  the  word  copy,  in  the  technical  sense  in  which 
that  name  or  term  has  been  used  for  ages,  to  signify  an 
incorporeal  right  to  the  sole  printing  and  publishing  of 
somewhat  intellectual  communicated  by  letters. 

Lord  Mansjield,  quoted  in  Drone. 

It  .  ,  .  will  bring  me  in  three  hundred  pounds,  exclu- 
sive of  the  sale  of  the  copy.  Sterne,  Letters,  No.  55. 

7t.  A  copyhold  tenure ;  tenure  in  general. 
Jfac6.  Thou  know'st  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 
Lady  M.  But  in  them  nature's  copy'i  not  eteme. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

I  flnde  that  Waltham  Abbey  (for  Benedictines  at  the 
first)  had  its  copie  altered  by  King  Henry  the  Second,  and 
bestowed  on  Augustinians.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  vi.  1, 

8.  A  size  of  writing-paper  measuring  16  X  20 
inches.  M.  H.  Knight.— sanA  copy.  See  blindi.— 
Certified  copy.  Same  as  o^ce  copy  (which  see,  below). 
— Copy  of  one's  countenancet,  a  mask ;  a  pretense. 

But  this  [acquiescence],  as  he  afterwards  confessed  on 
his  death-bed,  .  .  .  was  only  a  copy  of  his  countenance. 
Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild,  iii.  14. 

If  this  application  for  my  advice  is  not  a  copy  of  your 
countenance,  a'  mask,  if  you  are  obedient,  I  may  yet  set 
you  right.  Foote,  The  Author,  ii. 

Dead  copy,  in  printing,  copy  that  has  been  set  up  in  type. 
—  Exemplified  copy.  See  exemplify.— TotiI  copy,  the 
first  rough  draft  of  any  ^vriting,  defaced  with  alterations, 
corrections,  obliterations,  etc. :  opposed  to  fair  or  clean 
copy. — Office  copy,  in  law,  a  transcript  of  a  proceeding 
or  record  in  the  proper  ofiice  of  a  court,  authenticated  by 
the  officer  having  custody  of  the  record,  and  usually  un- 
der the  seal  of  such  office.  Also  called  certified  copy. — To 
oast  off  copy.  See  cas<i.— To  change  one's  copyt, 
to  alter  one's  conduct ;  adopt  a  different  course. 

Methinks  Euphues  chaunging  so  your  colour,  vpon  the 
sodeine,  you  wil  soone  chaunge  your  coppie. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  80. 
To  hold  copy,  to  act  as  a  copy-holder,  or  a  proof-reader's 
assistant.  See  copy-holder^,  1. — To  set  a  copy,  to  pre- 
pare something  to  serve  as  a  copy  or  model,  as  across  the 
top  of  the  page  of  a  writing-book. 
We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 

copy  (kop'i),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  copied,  ppr.  copy- 
ing. [<  ME.  copien  (=  D.  Icopieren  =  Gt.  copiren 
=  Dan.  Icopiere  =  Sw.  kopiera),  <  OP.  copier,  P. 
copier  =  Sp.  Pg.  copiar  =  It.  copiare,  <  ML. 
copiare,  copy  (cf.  LL.  copiari,  furnish  one's 
self  abundantly  with  something),  <  copia,  a 
copy,  L.  abundance:   see  copy,  «.]     I.  trans. 

1 .  To  imitate ;  follow  as  a  model  or  pattern. 

To  copy  her  few  nymphs  aspired. 
Her  virtues  fewer  swains  admired.  Svtift. 

To  copy  beauties  forfeits  all  pretence 
To  fame ;  —  to  copy  faults  is  want  of  sense. 

Churchill,  Kosciad,  1.  457- 
My  future  will  not  copy  fair  my  past 
On  any  leaf  but  Heaven's. 

Mrs.  Brovming,  Sonnet. 

2.  To  make  a  copy  of;  duplicate;  reproduce; 
transcribe:  sometimes  followed  by  out,  espe- 
cially when  applied  to  writing:  as,  to  copy  out 
a  set  of  figures. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  laws  apparently  good 
are  (as  it  were)  things  copied  out  of  the  very  tables  of 
that  high  everlasting  law.       Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  16. 

These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of 
Hezeklah  king  pf  Judah  copied  out.  Prov.  xxv.  1. 

Copying  camera.    See  camera. 

II.  intrans.  To  imitate,  or  endeavor  to  belike, 
something  regarded  as  a  model;  do  something 
in  imitation  of  an  exemplar:  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  after :  as,  to  copy  after  bad  precedents. 

Some  .  .  .  never  fail,  when  they  copy,  to  follow  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

copy-book  (kop'i-buk),  n.    A  book  in  which 
copies  are  written  or  printed  for  learners  to 
imitate. 
Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book, , ,     Shak.,  L.  L.  t.,  v.  2. 

copyer,  n.    See  copier. 

copyhold  (kop'i-hold),  «.  [<  copy  +  hold.]  1. 
In  England,  a  tenure  of  lands  of  a  manor,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and  by 
copy  of  court-roll;  or  a  tenure  for  which  the 
tenant  has  nothing  to  show  except  the  rolls 
made  by  the  steward  of  the  lord's  court,  which 
contain  entries  of  the  admission  of  the  original 
or  former  tenant,  his  surrender  to  the  use  of 
another,  or  alienation,  or  his  death,  and  the 
claim  and  admission  of  the  heir  or  devisee. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  copyhold :  the  first  is  styled  an- 
cient demesne,  or  a  customary  freehold ;  and  the  second 
a  base  tenure,  or  mere  copyhold.  Copyhold  property  can- 
not be  now  created,  for  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests 
is  that  the  property  has  been  possessed  time  out  of 
mind  by  copy  of  court-roll,  and  that  the  tenements  are 
with  the  manor.  Copyholds  now  descend  to  the  heir  at 
law,  according  to  the  rules  that  regulate  the  descent  of 
all  other  kinds  of  estate  in  land. 
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^!>i<;.   Oh,  will  you  kill  me? 
Rofi.   I  do  not  think  I  can ; 
You  're  like  a  copyhold,  with  nine  lives  in 't. 

Beau,  ami  FL,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 
There  was  even  a  manor  court  which  took  cognizance 
of  their  rights,  and  in  which  the  ancient,  though  Inferior, 
title  of  copyhold,  or  a  right  to  land  by  virtue  of  a  copy  of 
the  roll  of  the  manor  court,  may  be  said  to  have  been  m- 
vented.  British  Quarterly  Rev.,  LXXXIII.  274. 

2.  Land  held  in  copyhold. 

Item,  to  the  thyrde  we  saye  that  no  coppy-holder  that 
doeth  surrender  hys  coppyholde  oughte  to  paye  any  her- 
ryott  vpon  the  surrender  of  hys  coppyholde  excepte  yt  be 
in  extremis  of  deathe.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  441. 
Enfranchisement  of  copyhold  lands.  See  en/ran- 
cfi  is6  mcTtt 

copyholder^  (kop'l-h61"d6r),  n.  [<  copyhold  + 
-cfi.]  One  who  is  possessed  of  land  in  copy- 
hold. 

A  copyholder  is  a  tenant  of  a  manor  who  is  said  to  hold 
his  tenement  "  at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor."  Thismeans  that  the  tenant's  rights 
are  nominally  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  lord ;  but  the 
lord  is  bound  to  exercise  his  will  according  to  the  custom, 
80  that  the  tenant  is  really  as  safe  as  if  he  were  an  abso- 
lute owner.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  48. 
A  copyholder  is  not  a  hirer  but  an  owner  of  land. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  822. 

copy-holder^  (kop'i-h61"d6r),  n.  1.  laprinUng, 
a  proof -readers  assistant,  who  reads  the  copy 
alond  or  follows  it  while  the  proof  is  read,  for 
the  detection  of  deviations  from  it  in  the  proof. 
— 2.  A  device  for  holding  copy  in  its  place,  as 
on  a  printer's  frame  or  on  a  type-writer. 

copying-ink  (kop'i-ing-ink),  ».  1.  A  writing- 
fluid,  containing  sugar  or  some  other  viscous 
substance,  used  for  writings  intended  to  he  du- 
plicated by  a  copying-press. — 2.  A  printing- 
ink  used  in  printing  blanks,  letter-heads,  etc., 
from  which  letter-press  copies  may  afterward 
be  taken. 

copying-machine  (kop'i-ing-ma-shen"),  «■ 
Same  as  copying-press. 

copying-paper  (kop'i-iug-pa'''p6r),  m.  Thin  un- 
sized paper  used  in  duplicating  writings  by  a 
copying-press. 

copying-pencil  (kop't-ing-pen'sil),  n.  A  pencil 
composed  of  graphite,  kaolin  or  gum  arable, 
and  blue-violet  aniline.  Marks  made  with  it  can 
be  reproduced  in  the  oopjdng-press  like  those 
of  copying-ink. 

copying-press  (kop'i-ing-pres),  n.  A  machine 
for  eopymg  any  piece  of  writing  in  facsimile,  or 
for  producing  duplicates  of  letters,  invoices, 
and  other  manuscripts.  There  are  several  varieties, 
but  generally  the  original  document  is  written  with  a 
special  kind  of  ink,  and  a  copy  is  obtained  from  it  on  thin 
paper  which  has  been  dampened,  by  means  of  pressure. 
Also  called  copying-machine. 

copying-ribbon  (kop'i-ing-rib'''on),  n.  A  ribbon 
prepared  with  copying-ink,  for  use  in  a  type- 
writer when  the  copy  is  to  be  duplicated. 

copyism  (kop'i-izm),  n.  [<  copy  +  -ism.']  The 
practice  of  copying  or  imitating;  mere  imita- 
tion.    [Rare.] 

MM.  Gaucherel,  Rajon,  and  Brunet-Debaines  have  in- 
terpreted some  of  the  most  difficult  amongst  the  later 
works  of  Turner  in  a  manner  which  recalls  them  vividly 
to  our  recollection,  which  is  far  better  than  heavy,  unin- 
telligent copyism.  Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  444. 

C0P3ast  (kop'i-ist),  H.  [<  copy  +  -ist,  after  F. 
copiste :  see  copisf]  A  copier ;  a  transcriber ; 
an  imitator;  specifically,  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  transcribe  documents  or  other  manu- 
scripts. 

No  original  writer  ever  remained  so  unrivalled  by  suc- 
ceeding copyists  as  this  Sicilian  master  [Theocritus]. 

J.  Warton,  Essay  on  Pope,  i,  9. 

copy-money  (kop'i-mim"i),  n.  Money  paid  for 
copy  or  copyright;  compensation  for  literary 
work.     Boswell. 

They  [papers  on  electricity)  swelled  to  a  quarto  volume, 
which  has  had  five  editions,  and  cost  him  [the  publisher] 
nothing  for  copy-money.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  I.  345. 

copyopia  (kop-i-6'pi-a),  n.  In  pathol.,  fatigue 
or  weariness  of  vision ;  weakness  of  sight ;  co- 
popsia. 

copyright  (kop'i-rit),  n.  [<  copy  +  right,  ».] 
Exclusive  right  to  multiply  and  to  dispose  of 
copies  of  an  intellectual  production  {Drone) ; 
the  right  which  the  law  affords  for  protecting 
the  produce  of  man's  intellectual  industry  from 
being  made  use  of  by  others  without  adequate 
recompense  to  him  (Broom  and  Hadley).  It  is  a 
right  given  by  law  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  the  originator  of  a  book  or  other  writing, 
painting,  sculpture,  design,  photograph,  musical  composi- 
tion, or  similar  production,  or  to  his  assignee.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  patent  of  an  invention.  In  the  United 
States  the  term  is  28  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal 
for  14  years;  in  England  it  is  42  years,  or  the  period 
of  the  author's  life  and  7  years  additional,  which- 
ever period  is  the  longer.— International  copyright, 
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an  international  arrangement  by  which  the  right  of  an 
author  residing  in  one  country  may  be  protected  by 
copyright  in  such  other  countries  as  are  parties  to  the 
arrangement. 

copyright  (kop'i-rit),  v.  t.  To  secure  a  copy- 
right of,  as  a  book  or  play,  by  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law;  enter  for  copy- 
right. 

cop'Web  (kop'web),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialec- 
tal form  of  cobweb. 

coque  (kok),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a  shell:  see  cock^, 
coclcle^.]  A  small  bow  or  loop  of  ribbon  used 
in  decorative  trimming. 

COCLUelicot  (kok'li-ko),  n.  [Also  written  coque- 
lico;  F.  eoquelicot,  formerly  coquelicoq,  wild 
poppy:  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  color 
to  a  cock's  crest,  the  word  being  a  variant  of 
coquelicoq,  coquelicon,  eoquerico,  an  imitation  of 
the  cry  of  a  cock,  coekadoodle-doo :  see  eock^.2 
Wild  poppy;  corn-rose;  hence,  the  color  of 
wild  poppy ;  a  color  nearly  red,  or  red  mixed 
with  orange. 

coquett,  n.  and  a.    See  cockets  and  coquette. 

coquet  (ko-kef),  "• ;  pret.  and  pp.  coquetted, 
ppr.  coquetting.  [=  D.  koketteren  =  G.  coquet- 
Uren  =  Dan.  kokettere  =  Sw.  kokettera,  <  F.  co- 
qaeter,  coquet,  flirt,  orig.  swagger  or  strut  like 
a  cock,  <  coquet,  a  little  cook,  hence  a  beau, 
fern,  coquette,  a  coquette,  as  adj.  coquettish: 
see  coeket^,  coquette.]  I.  trans.  To  attempt, 
out  of  vanity,  to  attract  the  notice,  admiration, 
or  love  of;  entertain  with  compliments  and 
amorous  flattery ;  treat  with  an  appearance  of 
amorous  tenderness. 
You  are  coquetting  a  maid  of  honour.  Swift. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  trifle  in  love ;  act  the  lover 
from  vanity ;  endeavor  to  gain  admirers. 

Young  ashes  pirouetted  down. 
Coquetting  with  young  beeches. 

Tennyson,  Amphion. 

Hence  —  2.  To  trifle,  in  general;  act  without 
seriousnesg  or  decision. 

The  French  affair  had  dragged  on.  Elizabeth  had  co- 
quetted with  it  as  a  kitten  plays  with  a  ball. 

Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  viii. 

COQ[Uetoon  (kok-e-ton'),  n.  An  antelope  of  west- 
em  Africa,  CephalopJms  rufilatus.    P.  L.  Selater. 

coquetJT  (ko'ket-ri),  n.;  pi.  coquetries  (-riz). 
[<  F.  coquetterie,  <  coquette,  a  coquette.]  Effort 
to  attract  admiration,  notice,  or  love,  from  van- 
ity or  for  amusement ;  affectation  of  *morous 
tenderness  ;  trifling  in  love. 

Women  .  .  .  without  a  dash  of  coquetry. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

Coquetry,  with  all  its  pranks  and  teasings,  makes  the 
spice  to  your  dinner — the  mulled  wine  to  your  supper. 
D.  G.  Mitchell,  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  ii. 

=Syn.  &e&  flirtation. 

Coquetta  bark.    See  barlfi. 

coquette  (ko-kef),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
coquet  (oridnally  appUed  to  men  as  well  as  to 
women) ;  <  F.  coquette,  a  coquette,  a  flirt,  a  pert 
or  flippant  woman,  prop.  fern,  of  coquet,  a  beau, 
as  adj.  coquettish,  flirting,  lit.  a  little  cock :  see 
cocket^,  which  is  the  same  word  in  earlier  form.] 

1.  n.  1.  A  woman  who  endeavors  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  men ;  a  vain,  selflsh,  trifling  wo- 
man, who  endeavors  to  attract  admiration  and 
advances  in  love,  for  the  gratification  of  her 
vanity;  a  flirt;  a  jilt. 

A  cold,  vain  and  interested  cooueWe  .  .  .  who  could  ven- 
ture to  flirt  with  a  succession  or  admirers  in  the  just  con- 
fidence that  no  fiame  which  she  might  kindle  in  them 
would  thaw  her  own  ice.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xix. 

The  slight  coquette,  she  cannot  love. 

Tennyson,  Early  Sonnets,  vii. 

2.  pi.  A  group  of  crested  humming-birds,  of  the 
genus  Lophornis  (which  see). 

Il.t  a.  Coquettish  ;  like  a  coquette. 

Coquet  and  Coy  at  once  her  Air, 
Both  study'd.  Congreve,  Amoret. 

He  was  last  week  producing  two  or  three  letters  which 
he  writ  In  his  youth  to  a  coquette  lady. 

Addison,  The  Man  of  the  Town. 

coquettish  (ko-ket'ish),  a.  [<  coquette  +  4sh.'\ 
Like  a  coquette ;  of  or  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  or  practising  coquetry. 

A  coquettish  manner. 

H.  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain. 
She  meant  to  weave  me  a  snare 
Of  some  coquettish  deceit. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  vi. 

coquettishly  (ko-ket'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  coquet- 
tish manner. 

coquillage  (F.  pron.  ko-ke-lyazh'),  n.  [F.,  a 
shell-animal,  a  shell,  <  coquille,  a  shell :  see  co- 
qu/ille,  cockle^."]  In  decorative  art,  an  imitation 
of  shells,  or  the  use  of  forms  borrowed  from 
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shells.  This  motive  of  decoration  was  common 
in  the  Louis  XV.  style.    See  rococo. 

coquilla-nut  (ko-ke'lya-nut),  n.  The  fruit  of 
the  palm  Attalea  funifera,  one  of  the  cocoanut 
group,  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  nut  is  3  or  4  inches 
long,  oval,  of  a  rich  brown  color,  and  consists  of  a  very 
hard,  thick  shell  with  two  small  kernels  in  the  center. 
The  shell  is  extensively  used  in  turnery,  and  especially  for 
making  ornamental  ends  for  umbrella-handles.  See  pias- 
saoa. 

coquille  (ko-kel'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a  shell:  see 
cockle^.]  A  part  of  the  guard  of  a  sword-hilt. 
See  hilt  and  shell. 

coquillo  (ko-kel'yo),  n.  [Sp.,  a  small  shell,  a 
cocoanut,  etc. :  see  cockle'^.]  The  physic-nut, 
Jatropha  Curcas. 

coquimbite  (ko-kim'bit),  n.  [<  Coquimbo  (see 
def.)  -f-  -ite^.y  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  iron,  of 
a  white  or  yellowish  color,  forming  beds  in  a 
trachytio  rock  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo, 
Chili.    Also  called  wfeite  copperas. 

coquimbo  (ko-kim'bo),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  The 
burrowing  owl  of  South  America,  Speotyto  cu- 
nicularia.    See  Speotyto,  and  cut  imder  owl. 

coquina  (ko-ke'nS,),  n.  [<  Sp.  coquina,  shell- 
flsh  in  general,  also  cookie,  dim.  <  L.  concha,  a 
shell :  see  conch,  cockle^.]  A  rock  made  up  of 
fragments  of  marine  shells,  slightly  consolidat- 
ed by  pressure  and  infiltrated  calcareous  mat- 
ter. The  name  is  chiefly  applied  to  a  rock  of  this  kind 
occuning  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  and  used  to  some 
extent  as  a  building  material. 

coquito  (ko-ke'to),  n.  [Sp.,  a  small  cocoanut, 
dim.  of  coco,  cocoanut.]  The  Jubcea  spectaU- ' 
lis,  a  very  beautiful  palm  of  Chili,  allied  to  the 
cocoanut,  and  growing  to  a  height  of  40  or  50 
feet.  It  hears  numerous  small  edible  nuts,  and  the  sap, 
obtained  by  felling  the  trees,  is  boiled  to  a  sweet  syrup, 
which,  under  the  name  of  palm-honey  {miel  de  palnui),  is 
highly  esteemed  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Chilians. 

COr^  (k6r),  n.  [L.  cor  (cord-)  =  Oti.  napdia  = 
E.  heart:  see  cwe'^  and  heart.]  The  heart,  in 
the  anatomical  sense ;  the  physiologically  cen- 
tral organ  of  the  system  of  blood-vessels.— Cor 
Caroli.  [NL. :  L.  cor  =  E.  heart;  Caroli,  gen.  of  ML. 
Ca/rolus,  Charles  (in  sense  (6)  with  reference  to  Charles's 
Wain) :  see  heart  and  carl.']  (a)  A  heart  made  of  silver 
or  gold,  sometimes  set  with  jewels,  symbolizing  the  heart 
of  King  Charles  I.  of  England.  It  was  worn  or  carried 
by  enthusiastic  royalists.  (6)  A  yellowish  star  of  the 
third  magnitude,  below  and  behind  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear,  designated  by  Flamsteed  as  12  Canum  Venaticorum, 
but  treated  as  a  constellation  on  the  globe  of  Senex  (Lon- 
don, 1740)  and  by  some  other  English  astronomers.- Cor 
Hydraa  [L.  (NK),  the  heart  of  Hydra;  cvr  —  E.  hea/rt; 
HydroB,  gen.  of  Ilydra\  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in 
the  southern  constellation  Hydra.  See  cut  under  Hydra. 
—  Cor  Leonls  [L.  (NL.),  the  heart  of  Leo ;  coi'  =  E.  heart] 
leonis,  gen.  of  leo,  a  lion ;  see  Zion],  another  name  for  Re- 
gulus,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Leo.  See  cut  under  Leo.— CoT  Scorplonis  [L.,  the  heart 
of  Scorpio ;  cor  =  E.  heart;  scorpioms,  gen.  of  scorpioin-), 
a  scorpion,  the  constellation  Scorpio],  another  name  for 
Antares,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  m  the  zodiacal  con- 
stellation Scorpio.— Cor  villosum  [NL.,  villous  heart],  a 
heart  the  external  surface  of  which  is  made  rough  and 
shaggy  by  a  pericarditic  fibrinous  exudation. 

cor^t,  n.    See  core^,  corps'^. 

cor^t,  n.     [Origin  obscure.]    A  kind  of  fish. 

A  salmon,  cor,  or  chevin, 
Will  feed  you  six  or  seven. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Honour  of  Wales. 

cor*  (k6r),  n.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  and  Phenieian 
oil-measure,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  96  United 
States  (old  wine)  gallons.  The  cor  (translated 
measure)  is  mentioned  in  Luke  xvi.  7  as  a  dry 
measure.    Also  chor. 

Concerning  the  ordinance  of  oil,  the  bath  of  oil,  ye  shall 
offer  the  tenth  part  of  a  bath  out  of  the  cor,  which  is  an 
homer  ol  ten  baths.  Bzek.  xlv.  14. 

cor-.  Assimilated  form  of  com-,  con-,  before  r. 
See  com-. 

Cor.    An  abbreviation  of  Corvnthians. 

COra,  n.    See  corah. 

coracacromial  (kor"ak-a-kr6'mi-a.l),  a.  Same 
as  coraco-acromial. 

Coracia  (ko-ra'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Brisson,  1760), 
<  (Jr.  Kdpa^,  a  raven,  a  crow:  see  Coraic.]  A 
genus  of  corvine  birds,  including  the  chough 
or  red-legged  crow,  C.  graculus,  usually  called 
Pyrrhocorax  or  Fregilus  graculus.  See  cut  un- 
der chough. 

coracias  (ko-ra'si-as),  n.  [Gr.  kopokIck,  a  kind 
of  raven  or  crowj  <  /trfpof  (KopaK-),  a  raven,  a 
crow :  see  Gorax.]  If.  An  Aristotelian  name 
of  some  bird  described  as  being  like  a  crow  and 
red-billed :  either  the  red-legged  chough,  rjr- 
rhocorax  graculus,  or  the  alpine,  P.  aZjjiwM*.— 
2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  modern  omith.:  (a\)Sme 
aa  Coracia.  Vieillot,  1816.  (6)  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Coraciidw,  containing  the  true 
rollers,  such  as  Coracias  garrula  of  Europe  an* 
Africa,  and  other  species,  not  related  to  orowSi 
nor  even  of  the  same  order  of  birds.    See  rolm- 
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Common  Roller  {Coracias  g^arrula). 

Coraciidee  (kor-a-si'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cora- 
cias, 2  (ft),  +  -idcB.1  A  family  of  pioarian  birds, 
non-passerine  and  not  related  to  tlie  crows,  be- 
longing to  the  group  of  cocoygomorphs,  and 
typified  by  the  genus  Coracias.  it  contains  the 
forms  known  as  rollers,  of  the  genera  C&raciae,  Eurysto- 
miig,  LeptosomAis,  BrachypteraciaSf  Atelomis,  and  OeoM- 
aateg,  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  The  Caraciidce  are 
flssirostral,  and  related  to  the  broadbills,  todies,  and  mot- 
mots.  The  term  has  sometimes  been  made  to  cover  an  as- 
semblage of  all  these  birds  together,  but  is  now  definitely 
restricted  as  above.  Also  written  Coraddce,  Coraciadce, 
CoraMadidx, 

Coraciinse  (ko-ras-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cora- 
cias, 2  (ft),  +  -ince.']  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  CoradidcB,  distinguishing  the  rollers  proper 
(of  the  genera  Coracias  and  Eurystomus)  from 
the  isolated  Madagascan  forms  of  the  genera 
Leptosomus  and  Srachypteracias,  whioli  respec- 
tively represent  other  subfamilies.  G.  B.  Gray. 
Also  Coracince,  Coracianm,  Coraciana,  Coraeia- 
diruB.    See  cut  under  Coracias. 

Coiacinat  (kor-a-si'na),  n.  [NL.  (VieiUot,  1816), 

<  L.  corax  (corae-),  a  raven,  crow :  see  Corax  and 
coradne.']  A  genus  name  under  whieli  Vieillot 
grouped  a  number  of  heterogeneous  species  of 
birds,  including  certain  fruit-crows  of  South 
America  with  some  campophagiue  forms  of  the 
old  world.  It  has  been  applied  by  other  authors  to  sun- 
dry species  of  Gymnoderince,  Cmnpephagidce,  etc.  The 
type  was  Oymnodems  foetidus. 

Coracinse^t  (kor-a-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  corax 
(oorac-),  a  raven,  crow,  +  -inos.  Cf.  Coracina 
and  coraoime.']  A  term  applied  by  Swainson  in 
1831  to  the  South  American  fruit-crows,  of  the 
subfamily  Gymnoderince  of  the  family  Cotimgidce, 
Also  Coracinince. 

Coracinse^  (kor-a-si'ne),  «.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  CoraoHnce. 

coracineif  (kor'a-sin),  n.  [<  L.  coracinus,  <  Gr. 
Kopaclvos,  also  KopduvoQ,  a  fish  like  a  perOh,  found 
in  the  Nile,  so  called  from  its  black  color  (cf. 
KopaKivoi,  a  young  raven),  <  Kopdiavo;,  adj.,  like  a 
raven,  <  K6pa^  (KopoK-),  a  raven :  see  Corax.']  A 
fish  anciently  called  coracinus,  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Chromis  chromis,  a  species  of  the 
family  Pomacentridce.  By  the  older  authors  it  was 
identified  with  the  Seic&na  or  Corvina  uwJbra  or  nigra  or 
with  the  Umbrina  cirrhosa. 
The  golden-headed  coracina  out  of  Egypt. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  v,  3. 

coracine^f ,  a.  [<  L.  coradnus,  <  Gr.  Kopauvog,  like 
a  raven,  raven-black,  <  Kdpa^  (/copo/c-),  a  raven: 
see  Coraic.l    Black;  raven-black. 

Coracininset  (ko-ras-i-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Coradnos^.    Bonaparte,  1837;  Cabanis,  1847. 

coracioid  (ko-ras'i-oid),  a.  [<  Coracias  +  -oid.] 
Eoller-like;  specifically,  related  to  the  Cora- 
ciidm,  or  belonging  to  the  Coracioidece. 

Coracioidese  (ko-ras-i-oi'df-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coracias  +  -oidece.']  A  superfamily  of  birds,  in- 
cluding the  families  Steatornithidce,  Podargidm, 
Caprimulgidce,  Coraciidce,  and  Leptosomatidce, 
or  the  oil- birds,  podargues,  goatsuckers,  roUers, 
and  kirumbos.    See  coracioid. 

Coracirostres  (ko-ras-i-ros'trez),  «.  ^?.     [NL., 

<  L.  corax  (corac-),  a  raven,  crow  (see  Corax),  + 
rostrum,  beak.]  A  general  name  of  the  corvine 
birds,  considered  as  an 
order  of  Passeres.  A. 
E.  Brehm. 

coracle  (kor'a-kl),  TO.  [< 
W.  corwgl,  also  cwrwgl,  a 
coracle,  <  corwg,  cwrwg, 
a  frame,  carcass,  boat, 
=  Ir.  cmracham,  a  skiff: 
see  currach.']  A  fisher- 
man's boat  used  in 
Wales  and  on  many 
parts  of  the  Irish 
coast,  made  by  covering 
a  wicker  frame  with 
leather  or  oil-cloth;  a 
Had  of  buU-boat.  -Also 

spelled  COrracle.  Fisherman  with  Coracle. 
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And,  as  a  Coracle  that  braves 

On  Vaga's  breast  the  fretful  waves, 

This  shell  upon  the  deep  would  swim. 

Wordsworth,  BUnd  Highland  Boy. 

coraco-acromial  (kor"a-k6-a-kr6'rQi-al),  a.  [< 
coraco{id)  -I-  acromion  +  -ai.]  In  anat.,  per- 
taining to  the  coracoid  and  the  acromion.  Also 

coracacj'OOTJaZ.-coraco-acrwnlal  ligament,  a  stout 
ligament  which  connects  the  acromion  with  the  coracoid, 
and  18  one  of  the  accessory  structures  which  defend  the 
shoulder-joint. 

coracobrachial  (kor"a-k6-bra'ki-al),  a.  and  n. 
[<  'Hh.  coracobrachiatis,  q.  v.]  I'.'  a.  In  anat, 
pertaining  to  the  coracoid  and  the  brachium  or 
upper  arm,  or  to  the  humerus:  applied  to  the 
coracobrachialis. 
II,  n.  The  coracobrachialis. 

coracobrachialis  (kor"a-k6-brak-i-a'U8),  a. 
used  as  n. ;  pi.  coracohrachiales  (-lez).  [NL.,  < 
coracoides,  coracoid,  -I-  L.  brachium,  arm :  see 
coracoid  and  brachial.}  A  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  coracoid  in  common  with  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus.  Its  inner  border  forma  for 
some  distance  the  surgical  guide  to  the  brachial  artery ; 
its  action  tends  to  extend  the  upper  arm.  See  cut  under 
muscle. 

COracoclavicular  (ltor"a-k6-kla-vik'u-lar),  a. 
[<coraco(id)  -I-  clavicula"+  -ar^.]  hi  anat.,  per- 
taining to  the  coracoid  and  the  clavicle Cora- 

coclavTcnlar  ligament,  a  strong  fibrous  band  passing 
between  and  binding  together  the  clavicle  and  the  cora- 
coid. It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  called  from  their 
shape  conoid  and  trapezoid, 

coracocostal  (kor'a-ko-kos'tal),  a.  Same  as 
costocoracoid. 

coracohumer  al  (kor  »  a  -  ko  -  hH '  me  -  ral) ,  a.  [< 
coraco{id)  -f-  humerus  -i-  -al.}  In  onaii,  pertain- 
ing to  the  coracoid  and  the  humerus Coraco- 

humeral  ligament,  a  fibrous  band  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

coracoid  (kor'a-koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  cora- 
coides, coracoideus,  <  Gr.  KopaKoeiS^g,  like  a  raven 
or  crow,  <  K6pa^  {mpaK-),  a  raven  or  crow  (see 
Corax),  +  elSog,  form.]  I.  a.  1.  Shaped  like  a 
crow's  beak. —  3.  Pertaining  to  the  coracoid ; 
connected  with  the  coracoid:  as,  the  coracoid 
ligament — Coracoid  bone.  Same  as  II.— Coracoid 
fontanelle,  a  space  or  vacuity  between  or  among  several 
coracoid  elements,  as  in  batrachians.— Coracoid  pro- 
cess, the  coracoid  of  a  mammal  above  a  monotreme. 

II.  n.  The  distal  or  ventral  element  of  the 
scapular  arch,  extending  from  the  scapula  to 
or  toward  the  sternum,  of  whatever  size,  shape, 
or  position :  so  named  from  the  fact  that  in 
adult  man  it  somewhat  resembles  the  beak  of  a 
cro  w  in  size  and  shape.  See  cut  under  scapula. 
In  reptiles,  birds,  and  monotrematous  mammals  the  cora- 
coid is  a  comparatively  large,  distinct,  and  independent 
bone,  articulated  at  one  end  with  the  shoulder-blade  and 
at  the  other  witli  the  sternum.  (See  cuts  under  hypocli. 
dium  and  pectoral.)  In  all  mammals  above  the  mono- 
tremes  it  is  much  reduced,  becoming  a  mere  process  of 
the  scapula,  firmly  ankylosed  therewith  and  having  no 
connection  with  the  sternum,  but  normally  having  an  in- 
dependent center  of  ossification.  In  amphibians  the  cora- 
coid varies  in  condition  and  relations,  but  when  present 
conforms  to  the  above  definition.  In  batrachians  the 
coracoid  is  divided  by  a  large  membranous  space  or  fon- 
tanel into  a  coracoid  proper,  which  lies  behind  this  space, 
a  persistently  cartilaginous  epicoracoid,  which  bounds  the 
space  internally,  and  a  precoracoid  in  front  of  it.  In  fishes 
the  term  coracoid  has  been  applied  to  several  different 
parts,  on  the  assumption  of  their  homology  with  the  cora- 
coid of  the  higher  vertebrates  (see  cut  under  scapulocora- 
coid) :  (a)  by  Cuvier  and  his  followers,  to  the  teleotem- 
■     (6)  by-  .... 


poral ; 


f  Owen  and  others,  to  the  prescapula ;  (c)  by 


Parker  and  other  late  writers,  to  the  hypocoracoid ;  (d) 
by  Gill,  to  the  inner  cartilage  of  the  scapular  arch  and 
the  bones  into  which  it  is  disintegrated  in  the  higher 
fishes.  See  these  names,  and  also  ectocoracoid,  epicora- 
coid, hypercoracoid,  precoracoid,  proooracoid. 

coracoidal  (kor-a-koi'dal),  a.  [<  coracoid  + 
-al.}    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  coracoid. 

coracoideus  (kor-a-koi'df-us),  a.  used  as  n.; 
pi.  coracoidei  (-i)."  [NL.':  see  coracoid.}  The 
coracobrachial  muscle. 

coracomandibular  (kor"a-k6-man-dib'u-lar),  a. 
[<  coraco{id)  -f-  mandibula  +  -ar^.}  In  anat., 
pertaining  to  the  coracoid  bone  and  the  mandi- 
ble or  lower  jaw-bone :  as,  a  coracomandibular 
muscle. 

coracomandibularis  (kor"a-k6-man-dib-u-la  - 
ris),  a.  used  as  ».;  pi.  coracomandibulares  (-rez). 
[NL. :  see  coracomandibular.}  A  coracoman- 
dibular muscle  of  some  animals,  as  sharks, 
arising  from  the  pectoral  arch,  and  inserted 
into  the  lower  jaw. 

coracomorph  (kor'a-ko-m6rf),  n.  One  of  the 
Coracomorphce  ;  a  crow  form. 

Coracomorphse  (kor"a-k6-m6r'f e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Huxley,  1867),  <  Gr."K(i(oaf  (impaK-),  a  raven,  a 
crow,  +  !U)p<l>^,  form.]  One  of  two  great  groups 
of  birds  {Cypselomorphce  being  the  other)  into 
which  Huxley  divided  his  ^githognathm.  it  cor- 
responds to  the  Linnean  Passeres  or  the  Cuvierian  Pas- 
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serince  divested  of  certain  non-conformable  types,  to  the 
Volucres  of  Sundevall,  and  to  the  Passeres  of  most  modern 
authors.  It  is  an  immense  assemblage,  containing  a  ma- 
jority of  all  birds.  They  exhibit  the  typical  passerine 
structure,  or  the  "crow  form."  Their  technical  charac- 
ters are:  an  segithognathous  palate  ;  no  basipterygoid  pro- 
cesses ;  a  forked  manubrium  sterni ;  the  stei-num  single- 
notched  behind  and  with  short  costiferous  extent  (with 
few  exceptions) ;  usually  a  hypoclidium ;  an  accessory 
scapulohumeral  bone  ;  a  mobile  insistent  hallux  directed 
backward  ;  a  normal  ratio  of  digital  phalanges  (2,  3, 4,  5) ; 
one  carotid,  the  left ;  a  syrinx  presenting  every  degree  of 
complexity ;  a  nude  oil-gland  ;  and  aftershafted  plumage. 
Huxley  was  inclined  to  divide  this  great  gi'oup  primarily 
into  two,  one  containing  Jfenura  (to  which  add  Atrichia), 
the  other  all  the  rest.    See  Passeres. 

coracomorphic  (kor"a-k6-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Cora- 
comorphce +  4c.}  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Coracomorphce. 

coracopectoral  (kor"a-k6-pek't6-ral),  a.  In 
anat.,  connected  vritli'  or  conneciing  the  cora- 
coid and  the  thorax :  as,  a  coracopectoral  mus- 
cle. 

coracopectoralis  (kor"a-k6-pek-to-ra'lis),  a. 
used  as  n. ;  pi.  coracopectorales  (-lez).  [NL. ; 
as  coraco(,id)  +  pectoral.}  The  lesser  pectoral 
muscle,  or  pectoraUs  minor,  arising  from  the 
front  of  the  chest,  and  inserted  into  the  cora- 
coid.    Corns. 

coraco-procoracoid  (kor'a-ko-pro-kor'a-koid), 
a.  [<  coraoo(id)  +  procordeoid.}  Pertaining  to 
the  coracoid  and  the  precoracoid :  as,  a  coraco- 
procoracoid  symphyseal  ligament. 

coracoscapular  (kor"a-k6-skap'u-lar),  a.  and  n. 
l<.  coraco(,id)  +  scapular.}  I,  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  coracoid  and  the  scapula. — 2. 
Consisting  of  a  coracoid  and  a  scapula. 

The  pectoral  arch  [of  an  osseous  fish]  always  consists  of 
a  primarily  cartilaginous  coracoscapular  portion — which 
usually  ossifies  in  two  pieces,  a  coracoid  below,  and  a 
scapula  above — and  of  sundry  membrane  bones. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  137. 

Coracoscapular  angle,  in  ornith. ,  the  inclination  of  the 
axes  of  the  coracoid  and  of  the  scapula  toward  each  other. 
It  is  normally  less  than  90°,  as  in  nearly  all  birds,  but  in 
the  ratite  birds  approaches  180°,  thus  affording  one  of  the 
strong  diagnostic  marks  of  Ratitte  as  compared  with  Cari- 
Tiatce. —  Coracoscapular  foramen.   See  foramen. 

II.  n.  That  which  consists  of  a  coracoid  and 
a  scapula. 

Cartilages  which  are  placed  side  by  side  and  articulate 
with  the  coracoscapular.        Huxley,  Anat,  Vert.,  p.  138. 

Also  scapulocoracoid. 

coracosteal  (kor-a-kos'te-al),  a.  [<  coracosteon 
+  -al.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  coracostea :  as, 
a  coracosteal  ossification. 

coracosteon  (kor-a-kos'te-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
K6pa^  (KopaK-),  a  raven,  +  bariov,  bone.]  In  or- 
nith., a  separate  ossification  of  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone,  in  relation  with  the  coracoid:  a 
term  correlated  with  lophosteon,  pleurosteon, 
metosteon,  and  urosteon.    Parker. 

coracovertebral  (kor'a-ko-vfer'te-bral),  a.  [< 
coraco(id)  +  vertebra  -t-'-al.}  Belonging  to  the 
coracoid  bone  and  the  vertebrsB :  applied  to  that 
angle  of  the  scapula  which  is  formed  by  its 
coracoid  and  vertebral  borders,  in  man  the  pos- 
tero-superior  angle. 

coradicate  (ko-rad'i-kat),  a.  [<  co-i  -f-  radi- 
cate, a.}  In  philol.,  of  the  same  root ;  of  the 
same  ultimate  origin.     STceat. 

coragef,  n.  and  V.  An  obsolete  form  of  courage. 

corah,  cora  (ko'ra),  n.  [<  Hind,  kord,  new, 
plain  (as  silk  undyed).]  An  India-pattern  silk 
handkerchief — Corah  silk,  a  light  washable  silk  from 
the  East  Indies,  of  creamy-white  color, 

Corahismf  (ko'ra-izm),  n.  [<  Corah,  Korah  (LL. 
Core),  mentioneJi  in  Num.  xvi.  1,  etc.,  -I-  -ism.} 
A  factious,  contentious,  or  rebellious  spirit :  in 
allusion  to  the  factious  action  of  Corah  and 
his  company  as  recounted  in  Numbers  xvi. 
[Eare.] 

There  are  some,  not  thoughtless  persons,  who,  in  nu- 
merating the  troul3lesome  and  scandalous  things  that  have 
disturbed  us  in  our  New-English  wilderness,  have  com- 
plained of  a  crime  which  they  have  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  corahism,  or  that  litigious  and  levelling  spirit 
with  which  the  separation  has  been  leavened. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  vii.  1. 

coral  (kor'al),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
corall,  corral,  corrall,  <  MB.  coral,  <  OP.  coral, 
P.  coral,  corail  =  Pr.  coralh  =  Sp.  Pg.  coral  = 
It.  corallo  =  D.  koraal  =  G.  koralle  =  Dan.  koral 
=  Sw.  korall  =  OBulg.  koralya  =  Serv.  kraliyesh, 
kralish  =  Pol.  koral  =  Buss.  koraViki,  korallu, 
dial.  kraU,  =  Lith.  koralus,  karelkis  =  Lett,  krele 
=  Himg.  kolaris,  klaris,  <  LL.  coraUwrn  (NL. 
corallium),  L.  corallius,  prop.  coraUum,  ewraUum, 
<  Gr.  KopaAAiov,  Ionic  Kovp&Xuni,  coral,  esp.  red 
coral ;  ult.  origin  uncertain.]  l.n.l.  A  general 
term  for  the  hard  calcareous  skeleton  secreted 
by  the  marine  coelenterate  polyps  for  their  sup- 
port and  habitation  (polypidom).    The  coral-pro- 
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ducing  zoophytes  are  usually  compound  animals,  young 
buds  sprouting  from  the  body  of  the  parent  polyp  and 
remaining  connected  with  it  on  the  same  spot  even  after 
it  is  dead ;  so  that  a  piece  of  coral  may  be  regarded  as 
the  abode  either  of  one  compound  animal  or  of  a  mul- 
titude of  individuals.  The  coralline  structure  sometimes 
branches  like  a  shrub,  sometimes  spreads  like  a  fan,  or 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  brain,  a  flower,  a  mushroom, 
etc.  (See  cut  under  brain-coral.)  These  structures  some- 
times, as  in  the  Pacific  and  southern  parts  of  the  In- 
dian ocean,  form  reefs  frdm  20  yards  to  several  miles  in 
breadth,  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coasts, 
and  also  the  peculiar  coral  islands  known  as  atolls,  (See 
atoll.)    The  more  abundant  reef -builders,  at  the  more 


X.  Sea-fan  Coral  (GotyoHia^a^fWwwi).   2.  Madrepore  Coral  (jl/aaTrf- 
fora  cervicomis).    3.  Mushroom  Coral  I^Fungia  dentata). 

moderate  depths,  are  the  madrepores,  astrjeids,  porites, 
and  meandrines,  and,  at  depths  of  trom  15  to  20  fathoms,  the 
miUepores  and  seriatopores  —  the  great  field  of  coral-de- 
velopment thus  lying  between  low  water  and  20  fathoms. 
Coral  is  nearly  a  pure  calcium  carbonate,  mixed  with  more 
or  less  horny  or  gelatinous  matter.  The  fine  red  coral  of 
commerce,  much  used  for  ornaments,  is  a  sclerobasic  coral, 
in  appearance  somewhat  resembling  a  tree  deprived  of  its 
leaves  and  twigs.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  several  coral  fisheries  exist,  as  off  the  coasts  of 
Provence,  Sardinia,  etc.  See  CoraXlig&iui^  CoraXliuni,^  Octo- 
coralla,  Sclerobasica,  Sderodermata. 

2.  AoMld'stoy,  consistingofabranch.  of  smooth 
coral  with  a  ring  attached,  and  usually  with  the 
addition  of  small  heUs  and  a  whistle. 

I'll  be  thy  nurse,  and  get  a  coral  for  thee, 
And  a  fine  ring  of  bells. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  The  Captain,  iii.  5. 
Her  infant  grandame's  coral  next  it  gi'ew. 
The  bells  she  jingled  and  the  whistle  blew. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  v.  93. 

3.  The  unimpregnated  roe  or  eggs  of  the  lob- 
ster, which  when  boiled  assume  the  appearance 
of  coral. —  4.  A  fleshy-leafed  crassulaceous 
house-plant,  Eochea  coceinea,  native  of  South 

Africa,  bearing  bright-scarlet  flowers Black 

coral,  sclerobasic  coral  of  the  family  Antipathidce. — 
Blue  coral,  a  coral  of  the  family  HelioporidtB,  Seliopora 
ecerulea,  occurring  in  many  of  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific 
ocean. — Cup-coraL  {a)  A  coral  of  the  i^mily  Cyathophyl- 
lidce.  (b)  Same  as  corallite,  2. — Eporose,  perforate,  ru- 
gose, tabulate,  tubuloae  coral.  See  Eporosa,  Perfo- 
rata, Riigosa,  Tahulata,  Tubidosa.  — MiUepore  coral.  See 
Hydroctyrallince,  Milleporidce.  —  Musbroom  coral,  coral 
of  the  family  Fungiidce.—  Organ  coral,  orgau-pipe 
coral,  tubiporaceous  coral;  coral  of  the  family  Tubipo- 
ridce. — Pinfc  coral,  a  pale  variety  of  red  coral,  used  for 
ornaments. — Red  GOTaltCoralliuTnrubrum,  an  important 
genus  of  sclerobasic  corals  belonging  to  the  order  Alcyo- 
naria,  the  polyps  possessing  eight  fringed  tentacles.  Red 
coral  is  highly  valued  for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  and 
is  obtained  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  See  cut  under  Coralligena, — Star 
coral,  coral  of  the  family  AstroeidcB. 

II.  a.  1.  Made  of  coral ;  consisting  of  coral ; 
coralline :  as,  a  coral  ornament ;  a  coral  reef. 
—  2.  Making  coral ;  coralligenous :  as,  a  coral 
polyp. — 3.  Containing  coral;  eoraled;  coral- 
liferous:  as,  a  coral  grove. —  4.  ResembUng 
coral;  especially,  of  the  color  of  commercial 
coral;  pinMsh-red;  red:  specifically,  in  Iter., 
used  of  that  color  when  described  in  blazoning 
a  nobleman's  escutcheon  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  precious  stones.     See  blazon,  n.,  2. 

Forth  from  her  Coral  Lips  such  Folly  broke. 

Congreve,  Lesbia. 

In  ancient  times  the  juggler,  when  he  threw  off  his 

mantle,  appeared  in  a  tight  scarlet  or  coral  dress.    Brewer. 

Coral  bean.  See  dcani.— Coral  Insect,  a  coral  polyp; 
one  of  the  individual  animals  a  colony  of  which  makes  a 
coral  polypidom :  a  popular  designation,  now  avoided  by 
careful  writers,  the  animal  not  being  an  "insect." — Coral 
island,  an  island  the  formation  of  which  is  due  to  the 
deposition  of  coral  by  polyps.  See  atoll— Coral  lacquer, 
coral  lac,  ornamental  work  in  which  the  surface  is  carved 
in  the  thickness  of  a  red  lacquer,  which  is  applied  upon  a 
foundation,  usually  of  wood.    See  lacquer. —  Coral  ore,  a 
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curved  lamellar  variety  of  hepatic  cinnabar  from  Idria, 
Carniola. —  Coral  reef,  a  reef  of  coral.  See  I.,  1. — Coral 
shoemalcer,  a  fish  of  the  family  Teuthidid^  and  genus 
Teuthis  or  Acanthurus,  living  in  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
Seychelles. 

coral-berry  (kor'al-ber"i),  n.  The  Symphori- 
carpos  vulgaris,  a  shrub  resembling  the  snow- 
berry,  but  having  the  berries  dark-red  and 
clustered  in  the  axUs  of  the  leaves. 

eoraled,  coralled  (kor'ald),  a.  [<  coral  +  -ed^.} 
Furnisned  with  coral ;  covered  with  coral. 

coral-fish  (kor'al-fish),  n.  1 .  A  fish  of  the  fami- 
ly Chcetodontidce. — 3.  Aflsh  of  the  family  Pomo- 
centridm. 

corallaceous  (kor-a-la'shius),  a.  [<  coral  (LL. 
coralliim)  +  -aceous,']  Belonging  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  coral. 

Corallaria  (kor-a-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  LL. 
corallum,  coral  (see  coral),  +  -aria.^  A  former 
name  of  coral  polyps  and  some  other  aotino- 
zoans :  a  loose  synonym  of  Coralligena,  or  even 
of  AcUnoeoa. 

coralled,  a.    See  eoraled. 

coralliferous  (kor-a-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  coral- 
lum, coral  (see  coral),  +  li.ferre  =  E.  lear^.  Cf . 
coralligeroibs.']  Containing  or  bearing  coral; 
producing  coral.    Also  coralligerous. 

coralliform  (ko-ral'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  LL.  coral- 
lum, coral  (see  coral),  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Ee- 
sembling  coral  in  structure  or  shape. 

Coralligena  (kor-a-lij'e-na),  n.pl.  [^^L.,  neut. 
pi.  of  coralUgenus":  see  coralUgenous.']  In  some 
systems  of  classification,  one  of  the  primary  di- 
visions of  the  Jctinozoa,  the  other  being  the 
Ctenophora.  The  mouth  always  has  one  or  more  cir- 
clets of  tentacles,  slender  and  conical,  or  short,  broad, 
and  fimbriated.  The  enterocoele  is  divided  into  6,  8, 
or  more  intermesenteric  chambers  communicating  witli 
cavities  in  the  tentacles ;  the  mesenteries  are  thin  and 
membranous,  each  ending  aborally  in  a  free  edge,  often 
thickened  and  folded,  looking  toward  the  center  of  the 
axial  chamber ;  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  body  has  no  large 
paddle-like  cilia.    Most  Coralligena  are  fixed  and  may  give 


Red  Coral  of  commerce,  Corallium  rubrufn  :  portion  of  a  branch 
of  the  sclerobasic  polypidom  or  zoanthodeme,  the  cosnosarc  divided 
lonf^itudinally  ana  partly  removed,  with  two  of  the  anthozodids  in 
section.    (Magniliea.) 

A,  A,  ccenosarc  or  sclerobase,  with  deep  longitudinal  canals,  y',/; 
and  superficial  irregular  reticulated  canals,  h,  h.  P,  hard  axis  of  the 
coral,  with  long^itudinal  grooves,  ff,  answering  to  the  longitudinal 
vessels.  B,  an  anthozoSid  or  polyp,  with  expanded  tentacles,  d;  k. 
mouth ;  m,  gastric  sac ;  i.  its  inferior  edge ;  j,  mesenteries.  B' ,  an- 
thozoiiid  retracted  in  its  cup,  the  tentacles,  d,  withdrawn  into  the  in- 
termesenteric chambers;  d.festoonededgesof  the  cup;  ^,  part  of  the 
body  which  forms  the  projecting  tube  when  the  actinozoan  is  pro- 
truded ;  c,  orifices  of  the  cavities  of  the  invaginated  tentacles ;  e,  cir- 
cumoral  cavity. 

rise  by  gemmation  to  zoanthodemes  of  various  shapes. 
The  great  majority  have  a  hard  skeleton,  composed  chiefly 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  some  of  its  forms  known  as  c(yral, 
which  may  be  deposited  in  spicula  in  the  body,  or  form 
dense  networks  or  plates  of  calcareous  substance.  The 
chief  divisions  of  the  Coralligena  are  the  Hexacoralla  and 
the  Octocoralla  (or  Alcyonaria).  The  Coralligena  include 
all  the  Actinozoa  which  form  coral,  and  many  which  do 
not,  as  the  sea-anemones,  dead-men's-fingers,  etc.  Nearly 
all  "  corals  "  of  ordinary  language  are  hexacoralline ;  not, 
however,  the  red  coral,  with  which  the  name  is  most  popu- 
larly associated. 

The  Actinozoa  comprehend  two  groups — the  Coralligena 
and  the  Ctenophora.  ...  In  the  Coralligena  the  outer 
wall  of  the  body  is  not  provided  with  bands  of  large  pad- 
dle-like cilia.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  138. 

coralligenous  (kor-a-lif  e-nus),  a.  [<  NL.  cor- 
alUgenus, <  LL.  corallum,  coral  (see  coral),  +  L. 
-(jre»MS,  producing:  see  -genous.']  1.  Producing 
coral:  as,  coralligenous  zoSphjrtes. —  2.  Spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Coralligena ; 
aotinozoic. 

coralligerous  (kor-a-lij'e-ms),  a.  [<  LL.  coral- 
lum, coral  (see  coral),  +  L.  gerere,  bear,  carry.] 
Same  as  coralliferous. 


Coralliophila 

OoralUidffi  (kor-a-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  CoraU 
Hum  +  -idm.l  A  famUy  of  corals,  represented 
by  the  genus  Corallium,  containing  the  well- 
known  red  coral  of  commerce,  C.  riwrum.  There 
is  a  hard  homogeneous  sclerobasic  axis,  on  which  tlie 
value  of  the  coral  depends.  There  are  eight  pinnatelv 
fringed  tentacles  and  other  characters  separating  the  faiii 
ily  so  widely  from  most  corals  that  it  does  not  belong  to. 
the  same  order,  but  to  the  alcyonarian  or  octocoralUjie 
division  of  the  Coralligena,  many  of  which  are  not  cor- 
alligenous ;  and  its  affinities  are  with  the  gorgoniaceous- 
polyps,  as  the  sea-fans,  etc.    See  Corallium,  CmaUigem. 

Coralliinae  (kor"ar-li-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  co- 
rallium +  -infl?.]  The  CoralliidcB  regarded  as  a, 
subfamily  of  Gorgoniidce.    J.  D.  Dana,  1846. 

Oorallimorphidae  (kor" a-li-m6r'fi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  CoralUmorpha  -H  4dcB.2  Afamily  of  hex- 
amerous  Actinice,  with  a  double  corona  of  tenta- 
cles, a  corona  of  marginal  principal  tentacles 
and  a  corona  of  intermediate  accessory  tenta- 
cles. The  septa  are  slightly  differentiated,  and  are  all 
furnished  with  reproductive  organs.  The  muscular  system 
is  weak  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  there  is  no  circular 
muscle. 

Oorallimorphus  (kor^a-li-mdr'fus),  ».  [NL. 
(Mosely,  1877) ;  prop.  dbralUomorphm;  <  Gr.  ko- 
pdAXiov,  coral  (see  coral),  +  fiopff,  form.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Corallimorphidm. 

corallin,  n.    See  coralline,  3. 

Corallina  (kor-a-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  LL. 
corallinus :  see  coralline.2  A  genus  of  calcare- 
ous algse,  with  erect  fili- 
form articulated  fronds 
and  opposite  branches. 
There  are  over  30  species,  most- 
ly tropical,  the  most  common 
species,  C.  oMcinalis,  ranging 
far  northward.  It  grows  every- 
where within  tide-mark,  and 
forms  an  object  of  great  beauty 
in  rock-pools,  from  its  graceful 
structure  and  beautiful  rose-col- 
ored or  purple  hues. 

Corallinaceae  (kor*a-li- 
na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [N'L.,  < 
Corailina  +  -acece.']  Same 
as  CoralUnece. 

Corallinaet,  «.J5i!.  The  cor- 
allines, indiscriminately. 

coralline  (kor'a-ltn),  a. 
and  n.  [<  LL.  coralUmis, 
coral-red,  <  cora?fam,  coral : 
see  coral  and  -inel.]  I.  a. 
1.  Consisting  of  or  containing  coral;  resem- 
bling coral;  coral.  Specifically — 2.  Having  a 
color  somewhat  resembling  that  of  red  coral ; 
red,  pinkish-red,  or  reddish-yellow. 

A  paste  of  a  red  coralline  color,  pale  when  broken,  and 
reddish  yellow  under  the  fracttire. 

Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  iv.  5, 

Coralline  deposits.  See  deposit.— CoialOiae  ware, 
pottery  made  in  the  south  of  Italy  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  having  a  red  paste  resembling 
that  of  the  classical  Samian  ware.  The  vessels  have,  in 
general,  fantastic  shapes.  H.  Syer  Cuming.—  Coralline 
zone,  a  depth  of  the  sea  in  which  corallines  abound,  ia 
some  classifications  the  third  from  the  shore,  extending 
from  15  or  25  to  35  or  50  fathoms,  in  the  north  temperate 
seas. 

II.  TO.  1.  A  seaweed  with  rigid  caleareona 
fronds :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  coral. 
See  Corallina. —  2.  A  coral  or  other  zoophyte 
or  actinozoan:  a  term  extended  also  to  polyr 
zoans  or  moss-animalcules,  and  to  some  of  the 
hydrozoans. — 3.  [In  this  sense  commonly  coc- 
allin.']  A  dye,  prepared  commercially  h^  heat- 
ing together  phenol,  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  producing  a  very  unstable 
color.  It  forms  a  reddish-green  mass  which  yields  a  yel- 
low powder,  consisting  of  aurin  (CjgHiiOg)  with  otlier ' 
similar  substances.  It  is  insoluble  m  water,  but  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol.  Its  presence  in  articles 
of  clothing  has  sometimes  caused  serious  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. Red  corallin,  or  peony-red  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  produced  from  yellow  corallin  by  the  action  of  ammo- 
nia at  a  high  temperature. 

Oorallineae  (kor-a-lin'e-e),  fi.pl.  [NL.,  <  Coral- 
Una  +  -ece.]  A"  suborder  of  algre,  including 
nearly  all  the  calcareous  Floridece,  and  classed 
by  the  earlier  writers  with  the  corals.  They  are 
rose-colored  or  purple,  foliaceous  or  filiform,  jointed  or 
inarticulate,  with  the  highly  differentiated  organs  of  true- 
tiflcation  bom6:in  distinct  conceptacles  either  externally 
or  immersed  in  the  fronds.  They  are  especially  abundant 
in  the  tropics.    Also  Corallinace<e. 

corallinite  (kor'a-lin-it),  «.  [<  coralline  + 
■4te^.']  A  fossil  coralUne;  the  fossil  polypido"' 
of  coral  polyps;  fossil  coral.    Also  corallite. 

corallinoid  (kor'a-lin-oid),  a.  [<  coralliM  + 
-oW.]     Same  as  coralloid. 

A  broken,  granulose  or  corallinoid  crust.  .   „ 

E.  Tiickerman,  N .  A.  lichens,  i.  w- 

Coralliophila  (kor"a-U-of'i-la), «.  [NL.  (Adams, 
1858),  <  Gr.  KopaAlmv,  coral  ('see  coraV),  +  fW; 
loving.]    A  genus  of  rhaohiglossate  peetim- 


Coralliita  officinalis, 
I.  Portion  of  a  frond,  about 
one  half  natural  size.  2.  Tip 
of  a  branch,  bearing  a  con. 
ceptacle  and  cut  longitu- 
dinally, exposing  the  carpo- 
spores. 


OoralliopMla 

■branchiate  gastropodous  moUusks,  of  the  fam- 
ily CoralUopMlidce. 

Coralllopmlidse  (kor''a-li-6-fll'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  CoralUophila  +  -ddce.]  A  family  of  gas- 
tropods, typified  by  the  genus  CoralUophila. 

COiallite  (kor'a-lit),  n.  [<  coral  (LL.  corallwni) 
+  -ite^.'\  1.  Same  as  coralUnite. — 2.  The  cal- 
careous secretion  or  hard  skeleton  of  a  single 
individual  coral  polyp  in  a  composite  coral 
mass,  compound  coral,  or  coral  polypidom. 
Also  called  cup-coral. 

The  skeleton  thus  formed,  freed  of  its  soft  parts,  Is  a 
"  cup  coral,"  and  receives  the  name  of  a  corallite.  .  .  . 
Tlie  coraUites  may  he  distinct  and  connected  only  by  a 
substance  formed  by  calcification  of  the  ccenosarc,  which 
is  termed  coenenohyma ;  or  the  thecfo  may  be  imperfectly 
developed,  and  the  septa  of  adjacent  coraUites  run  into 
one  another.  Bvaley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  139. 

corallitic  (kor-a-lit'ik),  a.     [<  corallite  +  -»c.] 
Containing  or  resembling  coral. 
The  coraXitic  [marble]  resembling  ivory,  from  Asia  Minor. 
C.  0.  Mailer,  Manual  of  Archasol.  (trans.),  §  309. 

Gorallium  (ko-ral'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1801)  (of.  LL.'  cordllum,  L.  cordlivm,  curalium), 
<  Gr.  iiopa)i,Xiov,  Ionic  Kovpd^iov,  coral,  esp.  red 
coral:  see  coral.1  The  typical  genus  of  corals 
of  the  family  Coralliidm,  containing  only  one 
Bpeoies,  C.  rubrum,  the  red  coral  of  commerce. 
See  cut  under  Coralligena. 

coratloid  (kor'a-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  coral  + 
-oW.]  I,  a.  Resembling  coral  in  form;  branch- 
ing or  otherwise  shaped  like  coral ;  corallif  orm . 
Also  corallinoid,  coralloidal. 

II,  n.  A  polyzoan  or  moss-animalcule,  as 
some  of  the  corallines,  likened  to  a  coral  polyp. 

coralloidal  (kor-a-loi'dal),  a.  [As  coralloid  + 
-a!.]    Same  as  coralloid'.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Corallorhiza  (kor"a-16-ri'za),  n.  [NL.,  <  LL. 
corallum  (G-r.  Kopa^hov),  coral  (see  coral),  +  Gr. 
l>ii;a,  a  root.]  A  small  genus  of  plants,  natu- 
ral order  Orchidaoece,  consisting  of  brown  or 
yellowish  leafless  herbs,  parasitic  on  roots,  and 
found  in  shady  woods  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  species  are  popularly  known  as  corairoot, 
from  the  coral-like  rootstocks.  C.  innata  is  the  most  com- 
mon European  species,  while  C.  rnuUifiora  and  C.  odonto- 
rhiza  are  frequent  in  the  United  States. 

corallum  (ko-ral'um),  n.  [LL.,  red  coral:  see 
coral.]  Coral ;  a  coral ;  the  skeleton  of  a  coral 
polypidom ;  the  calcified  tissue  of  the  coralli- 
genous  actinozoans. 

coral-mud  (kor'al-mud),  n.  Decomposed  coral; 
the  sediment  or  mud  formed  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  coral. 

coral-plant  (kor'al- plant),  n.  The  Jatropha 
rmlUfida,  a  tall  euphorbiaceous  plant,  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  India  for 
its  handsome  scarlet  flowers  and  deeply  cut 
foliage. 

coral-rag  (kor'al-rag),  n.  In  geol.,  a  provincial 
term  for  the  highest  member  of  the  middle 
oolitic  series,  a  variety  of  limestone  containing 
an  abundance  of  petrified  corals. 

corairoot  (kor'al-rSt),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
CorallorMsa.    Also  called  coralwort. 

coral-snake  (kor'al-snak),  n.  One  of  many  dif- 
ferent serpents,  some  of  which  are  venomous 
and  others  not,  which  are  marked  with  red 
zones,  suggesting  the  color  of  coral,  (a)  The  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Maps,  as  B.  fulvius,  the  harlequin- 
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coral-stitch  (kor'al-stich),  n.  A  stitch  used  in 
embroidery,  which  gives  an  irregular  branched 
appearance  like  that  of  fine  coral,  the  thread 
being  laid  upon  the  surface  and  held  in  place 
by  stitches  taken  at  intervals. 

coral-tree  (kor'al-tre),  n.  A  plant  of  the  legu- 
minous genus  Mrythrina.  There  are  several  species, 
natives  of  Africa,  India,  and  America.  They  are  shrubs 
or  trees  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  scarlet  spikes  of  pa- 
pilionaceous flowers,  followed  by  long  constricted  pods 
inclosing  bright-red  seeds.  The  coral-tree  of  India  is 
M.  Indica;  of  the  West  Indies,  E.  CorcModendnn. 

coral-wood  (kor'al-wud),  n.  A  fine  hard  cabi- 
net-wood of  South  American  origin,  suscepti- 
ble of  a  fine  polish.  When  first  cut  it  is  yel- 
low, but  it  soon  changes  to  a  beautiful  red  or 
coral. 

coralwort  (kor'al-w6rt),  n.  1.  The  popular 
name  of  Dentarid  hulhifera,  a  cruciferous  plant 
found  in  woods  and  coppices  in  the  southeast  of 
England.  Also  called  toothwort  or  tootluiiiolet. 
-^2.  Same  as  corairoot. 

coral-zone  (kor '  al  -  zon),  n.  The  depth  of  the 
sea  at  which  coral's  abound ;  a  sea-zone  in  which 
corals  flourish. 

COrami  (ko-ra'mi),  n.  pi.  [It.,  pi.  of  corame  (> 
ML.  coramen),  orig.  abide,  <  L.  corium,  leather: 
see  corium.']  Wall-hangings  of  leather.  They 
were  in  general  use  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, and  also  at  an  earlier  period.  Such  hangings  are 
sometimes  decorated  with  stamped  patterns  similar  to 
those  used  for  bookbindings,  and  sometimes  are  richly 
embossed  with  a  pattern  in  relief,  colored,  gilded,  and 
silvered.  The  separate  pieces  of  leather  are  necessarily 
small,  and  it  is  common  to  secure  them  at  the  corners  by 
a  boss  or  nail-head,  which  holds  the  corners  of  four  squares 
at  once. 

coram  judice  (ko'ram  jo'di-se).  [L. :  coram, 
prep.,  before  the  eyes,  in  presence,  in  sight, 
perhaps  <  c-,  appar.  a  relic  of  some  prep., '  at'  or 
'before,'  -I-  os  (or-),  the  mouth,  face,  or  the  re- 
lated ora,  edge,  border  (orig.  lip,  mouth?)  (see 
oral) ;  judice,  abl.  ot  judex  (judic-),  a  judge :  see 
judicial,  judge,  n.,  etc.]  Before  a  judge  having 
legal  jurisdiction  of  the  matter. 

coram  nobis  (ko'ram  no'bis).  [L. :  coram,  be- 
fore ;  noMs,  abl.  of  nos,  we,  pi.  of  ego,  I :  see  co- 
ram judice  and  ego.']  Before  us  (that  is,  con- 
structively, the  king  or  queen) :  a  term  used  in 
certain  writs  issued  by  the  BngUsh  Court  of 
King's  or  Queen's  Bench. 

coram  non  judice  (ko'ram  non  jo'di-se).  [L. : 
see  coram  judice  and  non.]  Before  one  not  the 
proper  judge ;  before  one  who  has  not  legal  ju- 
risdiction of  the  matter:  a  law  term. 

coram  paribus  (ko'ram.  par'i-bus) .  [L. :  coram, 
before;  paribus,  abl.  pi.  of  par,  equal:  see 
coram  judice,  and  par,  peer.]  Before  equals; 
before  one's  peers :  formerly  used  of  the  attes- 
tation of  deeds,  which  could  be  done  in  this 
way  only. 

coram  populo  (ko'ram  pop'u-16).  [L. :  coram, 
before ;  populo,  abl.  otpopulus,  people :  see  co- 
ram judice  and  popular.]  Before  the  people ; 
in  sight  of  spectators. 

coran^t,  »•    See  currant^. 

Coran^,  n.    See  Koran. 

coranacb,  n.     See  coronach. 

corancei+j  «.     Same  as  Grants. 

When  thou  hadst  stolen  her  dainty  rose-coranoe. 
Chapman  (?),  Alphonsus,  Emperor  of  Germany,  v.  2. 

corance^t,  «■     See  currant^. 

COrantH,  o..  and  n.     See  eou/rant^,  current^. 

COrant^t,  «•     See  courant^. 

COrant^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  currant'^. 

COranto^t, «.     See  courant^. 

COranto^,  n.     See  courant^. 

Corax(k6'raks),  n.  [NL.,  <L.  corax,  <  Gr.  Kdpa^, 
a  raven  or  crow,  akin  to  L.  oorvus,  a  crow:  see 
Corvus,  corlie.]  1.  A  genus  of  ravens ;  the  spe- 
cific name  of  the  common  raven,  Corvus  corax, 
made  a  generic  name  by  Bonaparte,  1850.  See 
cut  under  raven. —  2."  A  provisional  genus  name 
applied  to  certain  minute  triangular  soM  fossil 
sharks'  teeth,  chiefly  of  the  Cretaceous  age. 
Agassie,  1843. — 3.  In  entom.,  a  genus;  same  as 


Coral-snake  {Elaps  corallina). 

snake  of  the  southern  Tnited  States,  beautifully  ringed 
with  red,  yellow,  and  black,  and  especially  E.  corallina. 
inese  serpents  are  poisonous.  (6)  Various  innocuous  colu- 
onne  serpents,  as  of  the  genera  Oxyrhopus,  Ophibolus, 
^rythrolampris,  and  Pliocereus.  (c)  Some  tortricine  ser- 
pents, as  Tortrix  ecytale  of  South  America. 


corazint,  corazinet  (kor'a-zin),  n.  [<  ML.  cora- 
eina,<  It.  corazza  =  F.  'cuirasse,  cuirass:  see 
cuirass.]  A  defensive  garment  for  the  body; 
the  broigne  or  the  gambeson.    See  these  words. 

corbi  (k6rb),  n.  [=D.  korf=  OHG.  corb,  chorb, 
corp,  chorp,  MHG.  chorb,  choreb,  Icorp,  G.  Icorb 
=  Dan.  Icurv  =  Sw.  korg,  perhaps  <  L.  corbis,  a 
basket.]  If.  A  basket;  an  alms-basket.  Spe- 
oifioally— 2.  In  mining,  a  vessel  of  sheet-iron 
used  in  raising  coal  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft ;  a  corf. 

C0rb2  (kdrb),  n.  [Also  corbe,  abbr.  of  corbel, 
q.  v.]    In  arch.,  a  corbel. 


corbel 

A  bridge  ybuilt  in  goodly  wize 
With  curious  Corbes  and  pendants  giuven  faire. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  6. 

COrb^t  (k6rb),  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  cor- 
ban. 

COrban  (kor'ban),  n.  [Heb.  korbdn,  an  offer- 
ing, sacrifice,  <  karab,  approach,  bring,  offer. 
Cf.  eorbana.]  1.  In  Judaism,  an  offering  of 
any  sort  to  God,  particiilarly  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow.  To  the  rules  laid  down  in  Lev.  xxvii.  and  Num. 
XXX.  concerning  vows,  the  rabbins  added  the  rule  that  a 
man  might  interdict  himself  by  vow  not  only  from  using 
for  himself  any  particular  object,  for  example  food,  but 
also  from  giving  or  receiving  it.  The  thing  thus  inter- 
dicted was  considered  as  corban.  A  person  might  thus 
release  himself  from  any  inconvenient  obligation  under 
plea  of  corban  —  a  practice  which  Christ  reprehended,  as 
annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

But  ye  say.  If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother.  It 
is  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  might- 
est  be  profited  by  me ;  he  shall  be  free.  Mark  vii.  11. 

Origen's  account  of  the  corban  system  is  that  children 
sometimes  .refused  assistance  to  parents  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  already  contributed  to  the  poor  fund,  from  which 
they  alleged  their  parents  might  be  relieved. 

W.  Smith,  Bible  Diet. 
2t.  Same  as  eorbana. 

The  ministers  of  religion,  who  derive  their  portion  of 
temporals  from  his  title,  who  live  upon  the  corban,  and 
eat  the  meat  of  the  altar. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  64. 

3.  In  the  Coptic  liturgy,  the  eucharistic  oblate 
or  host,  divisible  into  nine  parts,' the  central 
one  of  which  is  called  the  spoudicon.  See  des- 
poticon  audi  pearl. 

eorbana  (kor-ba'na),  «.  [ML.,  var.  of  LL.  cor- 
bona,  perhaps  <  Seb.  korbdn:  see  corban,  2.] 
In  the  early  church,  the  treasury  of  the  basilica, 
into  which  the  alms  and  offerings  of  the  faith- 
ful were  carried,  and  whence  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  bishop's  house.     Walcott. 

corbe^t,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  curb. 

corbe^t,  «•    See  corb^. 

corbeil  (k6r'bel),  n.  [<  F.  corbeille,  OF.  cor- 
beille,  f.  (OF.  also  corbeil,  m.),  <  LL.  corbi- 
cula,  dim.  of  L.  corbis,  a  basket:  see  corb^, 
and  cf.  corbeP-.]  1.  In  fort.,  a  small  basket 
or  gabion,  to  be 
filled  with  earth 
and  set  upon  a 
parapet,  to  shel- 
ter men  from  the 
fire  of  besiegers. 
— 2.  Inarch,  and 
decorative  art,  an 
ornament  in  the 
form  of  a  basket 
containing  flow- 
ers, fruits,  etc. 

corbeille  (kor'- 
bel),  n.  [F.] 
Same  as  corbeil. 

corbeil  (k6r  '- 
bel),  n.  [Also 
corbeil,  corbil, 
corbill  (cf.  cor- 
beil), <  OF.  cor- 
bel, F.  corbeau,  a 
corbel,  prop,  a 
little  basket,  = 
Pg.  corbelha,  f., 
=  It.  corbello,  <. 
ML.  *corbellus, 
m.,  corbella,  t. 
(also  corbulus, 
m.),  dim.  of  L. 
corbis,  a  basket : 
see  corb^,  corb^, 
corbeil.  Cf.  Cor- 
bet.] l.'biarch., 
a  piece  of  stone, 
wood,  or  iron 
projecting  from 
the  vertical  face  of  a  wall  to  support  some  su- 
perincumbent object.  Corbels  are  of  great  variety 
in  form,  and  are  ornamented  in  many  ways.  They  are 
much  used  in  medieval  architecture,  forming  supports  for 
the  beams  of  floors  and  of  roofs,  the  machicolations  of 
fortresses,  the  labels  of  doors  and  windows,  etc. 

The  corhells  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  9. 

From  the  grinning  corbels  that  support  the  balconies 
hang  tufts  of  gem-bright  ferns  and  glowing  clove-pinks. 
J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  199. 

2.  The  vase  or  drum  of  the  Corinthian  column : 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basket. —  3. 
In  entom.,  the  truncated  oval  tip  of  the  tibia, 
when,  as  in  many  Bhynchophora,  the  insertion  of 
the  tarsus  is  a  little  above  the  tip  on  the  inner 
side.  The  corbel  is  fringed  with  stiff  hairs,  and  takes  va- 
rious forms,  which  are  important  characters  in  classifica- 
tion.   It  is  said  to  be  open  when  it  is  broken  on  the  inner 
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Corbels. 
I,  from  palace  of  St.  Louis,  Taris,  istb 
century ;  z,  from  church  of  Saint-Gilles-lez* 
Aries,  France,  12th  century. 


Corbel-Steps.—  Castle  of  Schaffhau- 
sen,  Eiwitzerland. 


Corbel-table.—  Cathedral  of  Chartres, 
France,  lath  century. 


corbel 

side  by  the  artirular  cavity  of  the  tarsus;  dosed,  when  the 
cavity  does  not  attain  it  and  the  oval  margin  is  complete ; 
cavenwse,  when  the  external  margin  is  produced  and 
curved  over  the  corbel,  like  a  roof. 

corbel^  (kor'bel),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  corbeled  or 
corbelled,  ppr.  corbeling  or  corbelling.  [<  coi-bel^, 
«.]  1.  To  support  on  corbels. —  2.  Jnarch., 
to  expand  by  extending  eaob  member  of  a  se- 
ries beyond  the  one  below. 

corbePt  (kdr'bel),  n.  [<  ME.  *corbel,  corbyal,  < 
OF.  corbel,  P.  corbeau,  a  raven,  dim.  of  corjj, 
corb,  corf,  <  L.  eorrns,  a  raven,  a  crow :  see  Cor- 
vus,  corbie.l     A  raven  or  crow ;  a  corbie. 

corbeling,  corbelling  (k6r'bel-ing),  «.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  corbel^,  i'.]  In  building,  an  overlap- 
ping arrangement  of 
stones,  bricks,  etc., 
each  oonrse  project- 
ing beyond  the  one 
below  it. 

corbel-piece  (k6r'- 
bel-pes),  «.  A  wood- 
en support  or  brack- 
et ;  a  bolster ;  a  cor- 
bel. 

corbel-steps  (k6r'- 
bel- steps),  n.  pi. 
Steps  into  which  the 
sides  of  gables  from 
the  eaves  to  the  apex 
are  sometimes  form- 
ed. Also  called  cor- 
bie-steps and  crow- 
steps. 

corbel-table  (k6r'- 
bel-ta"bl),  n.  A  pro- 
jecting course, 
a  parapet,  a  tier 
of  windows,  an 
arcade,  an  en- 
tablature, or 
other  architec- 
tural arrange- 
ment, which 
rests  upon  a  se- 
ries of  corbels. 

corbett,  n.  [< 
ME.  Corbet,  < 
OF.  corbete^  corbette,  courbette,  a  sort  of  oma^ 
mental  edging,  appar.  equiv.  to  corbeP-  in  arch., 
but  in  form  as  if  fern.  dim.  of  corbe,  courbe,  <  L. 
curvtis,  bent,  arched :  see  corb^,  cwrve,  a.]  Same 
as  corbel^. 

Corbetz  and  imageries.   Chauar,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1304. 

corbicula^  (k6r-bik'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  LL.  cor- 
hicula,  a  little  basket,  fem.  dim.  of  L.  corbis,  a 
basket:  see  cor-fel.]  1.  In 
entom.,  same  as  corbiculum. 
— 2.  leap.']  A  genus  of 
siphonate  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  of  the  family  Cy- 
renidcB  (or  Cycladidce  or 
CorbicuUdce).  C.  consobrina 
is  an  example. 
corbicula^, « .  Plural  of  cor- 
biculum. 

corbiculate  (kor-bik'u- 
lat),  a.  [<  corbiculum,  cor- 
In  entom.,  flat,  smooth,  and 
fringed  with  strong  incurved  hairs,  forming  a 
kind  of  basket  in  which  pollen  is  carried :  ap- 
plied to  the  posterior  tibia  of  a  bee,  as  of  the 
hive-bee  and  bumblebee. 

Corbiculidse  (k6r-bi-ku'li-de),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  < 
CorbicuW-,  2,  +  -idm.']  A  family  of  bivalves, 
typified  by  the  genus  Corbicula:  same  as  Cy- 
renidce. 

corbiculum  (k6r-bik'ii- 
lum),  M. :  pi.  corbicula 
(-la).  [NL.,  neut.  dim. 
of  L.  corbis,  a  basket.  Cf . 
corbicula^.']  In  entom.,  a 
smooth  or  concave  space, 
fringed  with  stiff  hairs, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the 
tibia  or  basal  joint  of  the 
tarsus  of  a  bee .  It  serves 
as  a  receptacle  for  the 
pollen  which  the  bee  col- 
lects and  carries  to  its 
nest.  Also  corbicula. 
corbie,  corby  (k6r'bi), 

n. ;  pi.  corbies  (-biz).  [A  reduced  form  of  cor- 
bin,  q.  v.]     A  raven  or  crow.     [Scotch.] 

As  I  was  walking  all  alane, 

I  heard  twa  corbies  making  a  mane. 

Tlie  Twa  Corbies  (ChUd's  Ballads,  III.  61). 


Corbicuia  conso^ina. 

bicula^,  +  -aiel.] 


Bee's  Leg^,  enlaTffed.     a,  fe- 
mur; b,  tibia ;  c,  corbiculum. 
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Corbie  messenger,  a  messenger  who  returns  either  not 
at  all  or  too  late :  in  allusion  to  the  raven  sent  out  of  the 
ark  by  Xoah,  which  did  not  return.  [Scotch.]  —  Corbie 
oats^  a  species  of  black  oats. 

corbie-steps  (k6r'bi-steps),  n.pl.  [Altered  from 
corbel-steps;  also  called  croiv-steps,  as  if  steps 
for  corbies  or  crows  to  sit  on.]  Same  as  corbel- 
steps.     [Scotch.] 

corbil  (kSr'bil),  n.    See  corbeU. 

COrbint,  n.  [In  mod.  use  only  as  Sc.  corbie,  q. 
V. ;  ME.  corbin,  corbun,  <  OP.  corbin,  a  raven  or 
crow,  dim.  (cf.  OP.  corbin,  adj.,  <  L.  corvinus: 
see  corvine)  of  corp,  corb,  corf,  <  L.  corvus,  a 
raven  or  crow:  see  Corvus,  j,nd  cf.  corbel^.l  A 
raven ;  a  crow. 

Corbinse  (kdr-bi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Corbis  + 
-j»(B.]  A  subfamily  of  lucinoid  bivalves,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Corbis.  The  shell  is  generally 
ovate,  the  muscular  impressions  are  subequal  and  broad- 
ly ovate,  and  the  ligament  is  external. 

Corbis  (kor'bis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  corbis,  a  basket : 
see  corfti.]  A  genus  of  siphonate  bivalve  rool- 
lusks,  of  the  family  Lu- 
cinidw,  having  an  oval 
ventricose  sculptured 
shell  with  denticulate 
margin,  simple  pallial 
Une,  and  two  large 
and  two  lateral  teeth 
in  each  valve. 

corbivau  (k6r-bi-v6'), 
n.  [<  P.  corbioeau, 
name  of  the  bird  in 
LeVaillant's"Oiseaux  cortiseu  am 

d'Afrique  " ;  <  corbeau,  "^  "'  '^'""■ 

a  raven  (see  corbel^,  corbie,  Corvus),  +  vauteur, 
a  vulture:  see  Corvultur.'i  A  large  corvine  bird 
of  Africa,  Corvultur  albicoUis. 

corbula  (k6r'bu-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  corbula,  a 
little  basket,  dim.  of  corbis,  a  basket :  see 
corb^.']  l.'P\.corbulte(-le).  in. Sydroeoa,  &a  ia 
the  genus  Aglaophenia  of  the  family  Flumula- 
riidw,  a  common  receptacle  in  which  groups  of 
gonangia  are  inclosed,  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
lateral  processes  from  that  region  of  the  bydrosoroa  which 
bears  the  gonophores,  these  processes  being  in  some  re- 
spects comparable  to  the  hydrophyllia  of  the  Calycopho- 
ridce.    Huxley. 

Certain  of  the  branches  or  pinnse  [in  Plwinulariidce]  are 
at  times  replaced  by  cylindrical  structures  which  are  cov- 
ered with  rows  of  nematophores,  and  are  the  cups  or  bas- 
kets in  which  the  generative  zooids  are  developed  ;  they 
are  termed  corbulce,  and  in  some  genera  are  metamor- 
phosed branches,  while  in  others  they  are  modified  pinme. 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  87. 

2.  [cop.]  A  genus  of  siphonate  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  of  the  family  Myidm,  or  type  of  a  family 
Corbulidce,  related  to  the  common  cob  or  clam. 

Corbulacea,  Corbulacese  (k6r-bu-la'se-a,  -e),  n. 
pi.  [Nh.,<.  Corbula,  2,  + -aceaj-aaece.y  Same 
as  Corbulidce. 

Corbulidse  (k6r-bu'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Corbu- 
la, 2,  -I-  -idee.']  A  family  of  bivalve  moUusks, 
typified  by  the  genus  Corbula.  The  animal  has 
the  mantle  mostly  closed  and  the  siphons  united,  short 
and  fringed  ;  the  shell  is  inequivalve  and  gapes  in  front, 
and  its  hinge  has  a  recurved  tooth  in  one  valve  fitting 
into  a  gosset  in  the  other.  There  are  numerous  species, 
living  in  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  sea-shore  or  estuaries. 
Also  Corbulacea,  Corbulacece. 

corbuloid  (k6r'bii-loid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Corbula, 
2,  4-  -oid.]    I.  a.  Characteristic  of  or  relating 
to  the  Corbulidce. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Corbulidce. 

corcass  (kdr'kas),  n.  [<  Ir.  and  Gael,  corcach,  a 
marsh,  moor,  Ir.  corraeh,  currach,  a  marsh,  bog. 
Cf  ."W.  cors,  a  bog,  fen.]  In  Ireland,  a  salt  marsh: 
applied  to  the  salt  marshes  which  border  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  on  other  rivers. 

Corchorus  (k6r'ko-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  K6pxo- 
poc,  also  ndpKopog,  a  wild  plant  of  bitter  taste.] 

1.  A  genus  of  tropical  plants,  natural  order 
TiliacecB.  They  are  herbs  or  small  shrubs  with  serrated 
leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers.  There  are  several  species 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  and  most  widely  diffused 
is  C.  olitorius,  which  is  cultivated  in  Egypt  as  a  pot-herb 
It  is  sold  by  the  Jews  about  Aleppo,  and  hence  it  is  some- 
times called  Jews' -tnailoui.  This  and  a  closely  allied  spe- 
cies (C.  capsularis,  Chinese  hemp)  are  much  cultivated  in 
India  and  eastern  Asia,  for  the  fine,  soft,  and  silky  fiber 
of  the  inner  bark,  which  is  known  as  jute-  or  gunny-flber 
It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  gunny- 
bags,  and  is  the  material  of  which  the  genuine  Algerian 
cm-tains,  cloths  of  Smyrna,  and  tapestries  of  Teheran  and 
Herat  are  made.  C.  siliqvA)sus  is  a  common  species  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America.    See  jute. 

2 .  [?.  c.  ]  An  orn  amental  shrubby  plant  of  Japan 
Kerria  Japonica,  of  the  natural  order  Bosacece 
with  showy,  usually  double,  yellow  flowers  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  gardens.  ' 

corclet,  corculet  (k6r'kl,  -kill),  «.    [<  l.  gg^. 
culum,  dim.  of  cor  (cord-)  =  E.  heart.']    In  lot. 
an  old  name  for  the  cor  seminis  (heart  of  the 
seed),  or  embryo. 
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corculumt  (k6r'ku-lum),  ». ;  pi.  corcuto  (-la). 

[L. :  see  corcle.]  Same  as  corcle. 
cordi  (k6rd),  n.  [Also  chord,  now  convention- 
ally preferred  in  certain  senses  (see  chord)  ■  < 
ME.  cord,  corde,  a  string,  rope,  <  OP.  corde  F. 
corde,  a  string,  cord,  chord,  cord  (of  wood'  — 
Pr.  Pg.  It.  corda  =  Sp.  cuerda,  <  ML.  cordalj 
chorda,  a  string,  <  Gr.  xop^'^,  tbe  string  of  a  mu- 
sical instrument ;  prop,  a  string  of  gut,  catgut 
pi.  guts,  akin  to  ;iroAd(!ff,  guts,  L.  haru-spex,  in- 
spector of  entrails,  Icel.  gorn,  garnir,  guts,  E. 
yarn.]  1.  A  string  or  small  rope  composed  of 
several  strands  of  thread  or  vegetable  fiber 
twisted  or  woven  together.  ' 

She  [Rahab]  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  win- 
dow. Josh.  ii.  15. 
Thus,  with  my  cord 
Of  blasted  hemp,  by  moonlight  twin'd, 
I  do  thy  sleepy  body  bind. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iii.  i. 

2 .  Something  resembling  a  cord  in  form  or  func- 
tion. Specifically— (o)  A  string  of  a  stringed  musical 
instrument.  (6)  In  anat,  a  part  resembling  a  cord ;  a 
chorda:  as,  the  spinal  corrf;  the  umbilical  cord;  the  vocal 
cords.   See  below. 

3.  A  quantity  of  flrewood  or  other  material, 
originally  measured  with  a  cord  or  line;  a  pile 
containing  128  cubic  feet,  or  a  pile  8  feet  long,  i 
feet  high,  and  4  feet  broad.  There  have  been  some 
local  variations  in  England  :  thus,  in  Sussex  it  was  8  by  3 
by  14  feet,  coming  substantially  to  the  same  solid  contents  ■ 
in  Derbyshire  there  were  cords  of  128,  166,  and  162i  cubij 
feet.  Similar  measures  are  in  use  in  other  countries.  In 
France,  before  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  it  wns 
likewise  called  a  corde;  there  were  three  kinds,  contain- 
ing  respectively  64,  66,  and  112  French  cubic  feet.  In  Ger- 
many the  similar  measure  is  called  a  klafter;  in  Gotta 
and  Brunswick  it  is  6  by  6  by  3  local  feet. 

4.  A  measure  of  length  in  several  countries. 
In  Spain  the  cuerda  is  8^  varas,  or  equal  to  23|  English 
feet.  Ai  Botzen,  Tyrol,  the  corda  is  8  feet  10  inches  Eng- 
lish measure, 

5.  A  measure  of  land.  In  Brittany  it  was  73.6 
English  square  yards. —  6.  Figuratively,  any 
influence  which  binds,  restrains,  draws,  etc.: 
a  frequent  use  of  the  term  in  Scripture :  as,  the 
cords  of  the  wicked  (Ps.  cxxix.  4) ;  the  cm'ds  of 
his  sins  (Prov.  v.  22) ;  cords  of  vanity  (Isa.  v.  18) ; 
the  cords  of  a  man — that  is,  the  bands  or  influ- 
ence of  love  (Hob.  xi.  4). 

Lower'd  softly  with  a  threefold  cord  of  love 
Down  to  a  silent  grave.    Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

7.  A  strong  ribbed  fustian ;  corduroy. 

My  short,  black,  closely  buttoned  tunic  and  cort^  riding- 
breeches  seemed  to  fill  them  with  amazement. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  xvi. 

8.  In  fancy  weaving,  the  interval  between  two 

vertical  lines  of  the  design False  vocal  cords, 

prominent  folds  of  mucous  membrane  on  either  side  of 
the  larynx,  above  the  true  vocal  cords,  inclosing  the  su- 
perior thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  forming  the  superior 
boundary  of  the  opening  into  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx, 
and  not  directly  concerned  in  the  production  of  vocal 
sound.—  Genital  cord,  in  embryol.,  a  structure  resulting 
from  the  union  of  a  MUllerian  and  a  Wolffian  duct  in  the 
female,  as  in  most  mammals,  including  the  human  spe- 
cies.— Maitland  cord,  in  weaving,  a  cord  extending  along 
the  wooden  shafts  of  leaves,  to  which  the  heddles  are 
fastened  with  knots.  JE.  H.  Knight—  Spermatic  cord, 
in  anat.,  the  bundle  of  tissues  by  which  the  testicle  hangs, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  vas  deferens  or  sperm-duct, 
the  spermatic  blood-vessels,  nerves  derived  from  the  sym- 
pathetic, and  a  cremaster  muscle  with  its  vessels  and 
nerves,  bundled  together  with  connective  tissue.— Spi- 
nal cord.  See  spinal—  Umbilical  cord,  the  navel- 
string,  funis,  or  funicle,  by  which  a  fetus  is  attached  to 
the  placenta  and  so  to  the  womb,  consisting  essentially 
of  the  umbilical  blood-vessels,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
gelatinous  tissue  called  the  jelly  of  Wharton,  bound  up  in 
the  amniotic  membrane.— Vocal  cords,  the  free  median 
borders  of  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  within  the 
larynx,  bounding  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  glottis 
on  either  side.  Each  is  formed  by  the  free  median  edge 
of  an  elastic  (inferior  thyro-arytenoid)  ligament  running 
from  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  vocal  pro- 
cess of  the  arytenoid,  and  covered  with  thin  and  closely 
adherent  mucous  membrane.  When  they  are  approxi- 
mated and  tightened,  the  air  forced  through  them  from 
the  lungs  causes  them  to  vibrate  and  produce  vocal  sound. 
Also  called  true  vocal  cords  and  inferior  vocal  cords. 

cordi  (kdrd),  V.  t.  [<  cordi,  ».]  1.  To  bindtntli 
cord  or  rope ;  fasten  with  cords :  as,  to  cord  a 
trunk. — 2.  To  pile  up,  as  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial, for  measurement  and  sale  by  the  cord. 
— 3.  In  bookbinding,  to  tie  (a  book)  firmly  be- 
tween two  boards  until  it  is  dry,  so  as  to  insure 
perfect  smoothness  in  the  cover. 
cord^t  (k6rd),  r.  i.  [ME.  corden,  short  for  acor- 
den,  E.  accord,  q.  v.]  To  accord;  harmonize; 
agree. 

For  if  a  peyntour'wolde  peynte  a  pike 

With  asses  feet,  and  hedde  it  as  an  ape,    , 

It  cordeth  naught.         Cliaueer,  TroUus,  u.  !(»■'• 

cordactes,  n.    Plural  of  cordax. 

cordage  (k6r'da,j),  n.  [<  P.  cordage  (=  bp-  wj; 
daje  =  Pg.  cordagem),  <  corde,  cord,  +  -<!»^- 
see  cordi,  n.,  and  -age.]  Eopes  and  cords, ma 
collective  sense;  especially,  the  ropes  oreoros 
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in  the  rigging  of  a  ship ;  hence,  something  re- 
sembling ropes,  as  twisted  roots  or  vines. 

If  our  sinews  were  strong  as  tlie  cordage  at  tlie  foot  of  an 

oak.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  631. 

A  cluster  of  trees,  with  tangled  cordage  of  grape  vines. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

The  cordage  creaks  and  rattles  in  the  wind. 

Lowell,  Columbus. 
cordaicanthus  (k6r-di-kan'thiis),  «.  [NL.,  ir- 
reg.  <  Corda{ites)  +  Gr.  UKavdog,  acanthus.]  The 
name  proposed  by  Grrand'  Enry  for  fossil  flow- 
ers of  various  species  of  Cordaites. 
cordaicarpus  (kdr-di-kar'pus),  m.  [NL.,  irreg. 
<  Corda{ites)  +  Gr.  Kapwdc,  fruit.]  The  name 
given  by  Grand'  Eury  to  certain  seeds  found 
among  the  remains  of  Cordaites,  and  now  known 
to  be  the  fruit  of  that  genus.  See  Cordaites. 
Cordaites  (k6r-da-i'tez),  n.  [NL. ;  named  by 
Unger  from  A.  J.  Corda,  a  German  botanist 
(1809-49).]  Agenus  of  fossil  plants, widelydis- 
.  tributed,  very  characteristic  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous epoch,  and  especially  of  the  coal-measures 
of  that  age.  They  were  arborescent  plants,  sometimes 
attaining  a  great  size  (120  to  130  feet  m  altitude  and  18 
to  20  inches  in  diameter),  irregularly  branching,  and  hav- 
ing ribbon-like  leaves.  They  are  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  dicotyledonous  gymnosperms,  and  to  belong  to  the 
order  of  the  Cycadece,  of  which  they  constitute  a  distinct 
family  intermediate  in  character  between  them  and  the 
Con-^erce.  Some  of  the  coals  of  central  France  are  said  by 
Grand'  Eury  to  be  entirely  made  up  of  the  remains  of  spe- 
cies of  Cordaites. 

cordal  (k&r'dal),  n.  [<  OP.  cordal,  cordail,  m. 
(of.  eordaille,"t.),  cord,  <  corde,  cord.  Of.  eor- 
delle.']  In  her.,  a  string  of  the  mantle  or  robe 
of  estate,  blazoned  as  of  silk  and  gold  threads 
interwoven  like  a  cord,  with  tassels  at  the  ends. 
Berry. 

cordate  (kSr'dat),  a.  [=  F.  corde,  <  NL.  cor- 
datus,  heart-shaped  (cf.  classical  L.  cordatus, 
>  Sp.  Pg.  cordato,  wise,  pru- 
dent), <  L.  cor(d-)  =  E. 
heart."]  Heart-shaped,  with 
a  sharp  apex ;  having  a  form 
like  i^at  of  the  heart  on 
playing-cards:  applied  to 
surfaces  or  flat  objects:  as, 
a  cordate  leaf. 

cordate-lanceolate  (k6r'- 
dat-lan'sf-6-lat),  a.    Of  a 
heart  shape,  but  gradually 
tapering  toward  the  extremity,  like  the  head  of 
a  lance. 

cordately  (k6r'dat-li),  adv.    In  a  cordate  form. 
cordate-oblong  (kdr'dat-ob'ldng),  a.    Of  the 
general  shape  of  a  heart,  but  somewhat  length- 
ened. 

cordate-sagittate  (kdr'dat-saj'i-tat),  a.  Of 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  but  with  the  basal  lobes 
somewhat  elongated  downward. 
cordax  (k6r'daks),  m.;  pi.  cordactes  (kdr-dak'- 
tez).  [L.,  <  Gr.  K6pSa^.']  A  dance  of  wanton 
character  practised  in  the  ancient  Greek  Bac- 
chanalia. 
Silenus  as  a  cordaa;-dancer. 

C.  0.  Miiller,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  §  386. 

cor-de-chasse  (k6r'd§-shas'),  »•  L^-  ■  cor,  <  L. 
comu  =  B.  horn;  de,  <  L.  de,  of;  chasse,  B. 
cftflse.]  A  hunters'  horn ;  specifically,  the  large 
horn,  bent  in  a  circular  curve  and  overlapping 
so  as  to  form  a  spiral  of  about  one  turn  and  a 
halt,  which  is  worn  around  the  body,  resting 
upon  the  left  shoulder;  a  trompe. 
corded  (kdr'ded),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cord^,  v.]  1. 
Bound,  girded,  or  fastened  with  cords. — 2. 
Piledin  a  form  for  measurement  by  the  cord. — 
3.  Made  of  cords;  furnished  with  cords. 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded 

ladder 
To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-win- 
dow. Shak. ,  T.  G.  of  V. ,  ii.  6. 

4.  Ribbed  or  furroweid,  as  by 
cords :  as,  corded  cloth ;  a  corded 
pattern. —  5.  In  her.,  represent- 
ed as  bound  about,  or  wound 
with  cords,  as  the  cross  in  the 
accompanying  figure.  Bales,  etc., 
when  bandaged  or  boimd  with  cords,  are  blazoned  corded. 
The  cords  are  often  borne  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 
rest  of  the  bearing.— Corded  fabric,  muslin,  etc.  See 
the  nouns. 

cordel  (kor-dal'),  «•  [Sp.,  a  cord,  line,  measure, 
=  Pg.  cordel  =  OF.  *cordel,  F.  cordeau,  a  line, 
cord,  masc.  dim.  of  ML.  corda  (>  Sp.  cuerda  = 
Pg.  emrda  =  F.  corde),  a  cord :  see  cord."]  A  Span- 
ish long  measure,  in  the  CastUiau  system  it  was  60 
yaras ;  but  there  was  a  cordel  mesteilo  of  16  varas.  In  Cuba 
it  is  24  Cuban  varas,  or  72  English  feet. 
Cordelier  (k6r-de-ler'),  n.  [F.  cordelier,  OF. 
cordeler  (>  ME.  cordilere),  eordelour  (also  cor- 
ieU)  (=  It.  cordigliero),  <  "cordel,  F.  cordeau,  a 
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cord  (see  cord\  ».);  in  reference  to  the  girdle 
worn  by  the  order.]  1.  In  Prance,  one  of  the 
regular  Franciscan  monks :  so  called  from  the 
girdle  of  knotted  cord  worn  by  that  order.  See 
Franciscan.  Hence  —  2.  pi.  The  name  of  one  of 
the  Parisian  political  clubs  in  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  from  its  holding  its  sittings  in  the 
chapel  of  an  old  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  it 
especially  flourished  in  1792,  and  among  its  most  famous 
members  were  Danton,  Marat,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and 
Hubert. 

cordeli^re  (kdr-de-liar'),  n.  [<  P.  cordeU^e, 
the  cord  of  the  Cordelier:  see  CordeUer.]  In 
her.,  a  cord  representing  the  knotted  cord  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  sometimes  worn  surrounding 
a  shield,  a  cipher,  a  crest,  or  the  like,  and  gen- 
erally considered  as  peculiar  to  widows. 

cordelingt,  cordellingt  (k6r'del-Lng),  a.  [<  P. 
cordeler,  twist  (<  OP.  "cordel,  dim.,  a  cord:  see 
cordel),  +  -ing^.']     Twisting. 

cordelle  (kdr'del),  n.  [<  P.  cordelle,  dim.  otcorde, 
a  cord:  see  cord^,  n'.,  and  of.  cordel.^  1.  A 
twisted  cord;  a  tassel. —  3.  In  the  western 
United  States,  a  tow-line  for  a  barge  or  canal- 
boat,  etc.    See  the  verb. 

cordelle  (kdr'del),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cordelled, 
ppr.  cordelling.  [<  cordelle,  n.  Cf.  P.  holer  d,  la 
cordelle,  tow.]  I.  trans.  To  tow  (a  boat)  by 
hand  with  a  cordelle,  walking  along  the  bank : 
a  common  expression  in  the  western  and  south- 
western United  States,  derived  from  the  Cana- 
dian voyageurs. 

To  get  up  this  rapid,  steamers  must  be  cordelled,  that  is, 
pulled  up  by  ropes  from  the  shore. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  II.  37. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  a  cordelle. 

cordellingt,  a.    See  cordeUng. 

cordent,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cordwain. 

cordenert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cordwainer. 

corder  (k6r'd6r),  n.  [<  cord\  n. ,  +  -eri.]  An  at- 
tachment to  a  sewing-machine  for  placing  cords 
or  braids  on  or  between  fabrics  to  be  sewed. 

cordewanet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  cord- 
wain. 

cord-grass  (kdrd'gr^s),  n.  A  common  name  of 
grasses  of  the  genus  Spa/rtina. 

Cordia  (k6r'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  in  honor  of 
E.  and  V.  Cordiis,  German  botanists  of  the  16th 
century.]  Alargegenusof  plants,  natural  order 
Boraginacete,  consisting  of  about  200  species, 
scattered  over  the  warm  regions  of  the  world, 
especially  in  tropical  America.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate  simple  leaves.  The  fruit  is  drupa- 
ceous, and  that  of  some  species,  as  sebesten,  C.  Myxa,  of 
India,  is  eaten.  Some  species  yield  a  good  timber,  and 
the  soft  wood  of  C.  Myxa  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  their  mummy-cases. 

cordial  (kdr'dial),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  cordial  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  cordml  =  It.  eordiale,  <  ML.  cordialis, 
of  the  heart,  <  L.  cor(d-)  =  E.  heart.]  I.  a.  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  heart.     [Rare.] 

The  effect  of  the  indulgence  of  this  human  affection  is  a 
certain  cordml  exhilaration.  Emerson,  Friendship. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  heart  or  from  kindly 
and  earnest  feeling ;  exhibiting  kindly  feeling 
or  warmth  of  heart;  hearty;  sincere;  warmly 
friendly;  afEectionate. 

With  looks  of  cordial  love.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  12. 

That  comely  face,  that  cluster'd  brow, 

That  cordial  hand,  that  bearing  free, 

I  see  them  yet.     M.  Arnold,  A  Southern  Night. 

He  was  so  genial,  so  cardial,  so  encouraging,  that  it 

seemed  as  if  the  clouds  .  .  .  broke  away  as  we  came  mto 

his  presence.  0.  W.  Bolmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  62. 

3.  Reviving  the  spirits;  cheering;  invigorat- 
ing ;  imparting  strength  or  cheerfulness. 

This  cordial  julep  here. 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  672. 

The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 

Swelled  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  u. 
=Syn.  2.  Sincere,  etc.    See  hearty. 

n.  n.  [<  ME.  cordial,  <  OF.  cordial,  F.  cordial 
=  Sp.  Pg.  cordial  =  It.  eordiale,  n. ;  from  the 
adj.]    1.  Something  that  invigorates,  comforts, 
gladdens,  or  exhilarates. 
Charms  to  my  sight  and  cordials  to  my  mind.    Dryden. 
And  staff  in  hand,  set  forth  to  share 
The  sober  cordial  of  sweet  air. 

Cmoper,  The  Moralizer  Corrected. 

In  good  health,  the  air  is  &  cardial  of  incredible  virtue. 
"  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  17. 

2  A  medicine  or  draught  which  increases  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  stimulates  the  oiroula- 
tion;  a  warm  stomachic;  any  medicme  which 
increases  strength,  dispels  languor,  and  pro- 
motes cheerfulness. 

ForgoldinphlsikisacordioZ.    ^  _    ,  , ., 
Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  443. 
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3.  A  sweet  and  aromatic  liquor.  Certain  cordials 
are,  or  were  originally,  made  in  great  monastic  estab- 
lishments, whence  the  names  are  taken,  as  Benedictine, 
Chartreuse,  Certosa,  and  the  like ;  others  are  named  from 
the  place,  or  a  fonner  place,  of  manufacturCj  as  Cura?oa ; 
and  others  from  their  flavoring  or  composition,  as  mara- 
schino, anisette.    See  liqueur. 

Sweet  cardials  and  other  rich  things  were  prepar'd. 

Catskin's  Garland  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  179). 

cordiality  (kfir-di-al'i-ti),  n.     [<  p.  cordiality  = 
Sp.  cordialidad  =  Pg".  cordialidade  =  It.  eordia- 
lita,  <  ML.  cordialita(t-)s,  <  cordialis,  cordial: 
see  cordial.]    If.  Relation  to  the  heart. 
Cordiality  or  reference  unto  the  heart. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Genuinely  kind  feeling,  especially  the  ex- 
pression of  such  feeling ;  sympathetic  geniality ; 
hearty  warmth;  heartiness. 

The  old  man  rose  up  to  meet  me,  and  with  a  respectful 
cordiality  would  have  me  sit  down  at  the  table. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  114. 

The  ill-fated  gentlemen  had  been  received  with  appa- 
rent cordiality.  Motley. 

cordialize  (k6r'dial-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cor- 
dialized,  ppr.  cordializing.     [<  cordial  +  -izc.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  make  cordial;  reconcile;  ren- 
der harmonious. —  2.  To  make  into  a  cordial; 
render  like  a  cordial.     [Rare  in  both  senses.] 

II,  intrans.  To  become  cordial ;  feel  or  ex- 
press cordiality;  harmonize.  Imp. Diet.  [Rare.] 

cordially  (k6r'dial-i),  adv.  With  cordiality; 
heartily;  earnestly;  with  real  feeling  or  affec- 
tion. 

In  love's  mild  tone,  the  only  musick  she 
Could  cordially  relish.         J.  Beaumont,  Psyche. 
Dennis  the  critic  could  not  detest  and  abhor  a  pun,  or 
the  insinuation  of  a  pun,  more  cordially  than  my  father. 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  12. 

COrdialness (kfir'dial-nes),  n.  Cordiality;  hearty 
good  will. 

Cordiceps,  n.    See  Cordyceps. 

cordierite  (k6r'di6r-it),  «..  [After  Cordier,  a 
French  geologist  (1777-1861).]     Same  as  iolite. 

cordies  (k6r'di-ez),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
kind  of  felt  hat  made  of  wool,  or  of  goat's  or 
camel's  hair. 

cordiform  (k6r'di-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  cordiformis, 
<  L.  cor(d-),  =  E.  heart,  +  forma,  shape.] 
Heart-shaped;  having  nearly  the  form  of  the 
human  heart ;  oviform,  but  hoUowed  out  at  the 
base,  without  posterior  angles Cordiform  fora- 
men, in  herpet,  an  opening  in  the  pelvis  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  space  between  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  marsupial  bones,  or  else  from  the  ilio- 
pectineal  eminence  to  the  pubic  symphysis ;  the  obturator 
foramen  of  reptiles.— Cordiform  tendon,  in  anat,  the 
central  tendon  or  trefoil  of  the  diaphragm. 

Cordileret,  »•  Saxae&s  Cordelier,!.  Bom.  of  the 
Rose. 

cordillas  (k6r-dil'az),  n.  A  kind  of  kersey. 
M.  S.  Knight. 

Cordillera  (k6r-dil-ya'ra),  n.  [Sp.,  =  Pg.  cordi- 
Iheira,  a  chain  or  ridge  "of  mountains,  formerly 
also  a  long,  straight,  elevated  tract  of  land,  < 
OSp.  cordilla,  cordieMa,  a  string  or  rope  (mod.  Sp. 
cordilla,  guts  of  sheep),  =  Pr.  It.  cordella  =  P. 
cordelle,  a  string,  dim.  of  Sp.  Pg.  It.  corda  =  P. 
corde,  a  string :  see  cord^,  n. ,  and  cordelle,  n.]  A 
continuous  ridge  or  range  of  mountains.  As  a 
name,  it  was  first  applied  to  the  ranges  of  the  Andes  ("las 
Cordilleras  de  los  Andes,"  the  chains  of  the  Andes),  then  to 
the  continuation  of  these  ranges  into  Mexico  and  further 
north.  For  convenience,  it  is  now  agreed  among  physi- 
cal geographers  to  call  the  complex  of  ranges  embraced 
between  and  including  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Si- 
erra Nevada,  and  their  extension  north  into  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  Cordilleras;  those  ranges  occupying  a  similar 
continental  position  in  South  America  are  called  simply 
the  Andes.  The  entire  western  mountain  side  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  is  called  the  Cordilleran  region. 
In  its  broadest  part  it  has  a  development  of  a  thousand 
miles,  east  and  west,  and  embraces,  besides  the  Eocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra,  a  large  number  of  subordinate 
mountain-chains,  some  of  which  are  little,  if  at  all,  infe- 
rior to  such  chains  as  the  Pyrenees  in  length  and  elevation. 

Cordilleran  (k6r-dil-jra'ran),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
situated  in  the  Cordilleras.— Cordilleran  region. 
See  Cordillera. 

cordinerf  (kdr'di-n6r),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
cordwainer. 

cording!  (k6r'ding),  n.  [<  cord^  +  -ing^.]  1. 
The  ribbed  surface  of  a  corded  fabric.  See 
corded,  4. 

The  draught  and  cording  of  common  fustian  is  very  sim- 
ple, being  generally  a  regular  or  unbroken  tweel  [twill]  of 
Jour  or  five  leaves.  Ure,  Diet.,  II.  624. 

2.  In  a  loom,  the  arrangement  of  the  treadles  so 
that  they  move  in  such  clusters  and  time  as  may 
be  required  for  the  production  of  the  pattern. 

cording^t,  f^"-    [By  apheresis  for  according :  see 
according  and  cord^.]    According. 
In  Jany  veer  or  Feveryere  no  wronge 
Is  graffyng  hem,  but  cordyng  to  thaire  kynde 
If  lande  be  oolde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  212. 


-Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
c,  c,  c,  cordons. 
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cordite  (kor'dit),  H.  [Seethedef.]  Asmoke- 
less  powder,  introduced  in  1889,  and  adopted 
in  the  English  military  and  naval  ser\'iee  for 
small  arms  and  guns  of  all  calibers.  Abandoned 
in  1902.  It  is  brown  in  color,  and  is  composed  of  58  parts 
of  nitroglycerin,  37  parts  of  guncotton,  and  5  parts  of 
mineral  jelly  (vaseline).  The  naine  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  made  in  the  forms  of  cords  or  cylinders  by 
pressing  the  composition  through  holes  of  varying  size. 
The  cylinders  for  heavy  guns  are  made  tubular.  Cordite 
imparts  a  high  velocity  to  the  projectile  without  undue 
pressure,  is  very  stable  under  extreme  climatic  conditions, 
and  its  ballistic  properties  are  not  seriously  affected  by 
moisture.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  the  high  degree  of 
heat  developed  upon  combustion  causes  rapid  erosion  of 
the  bore  of  the  gun.  • 

cord-leaf  (kdrd'lef),  n.  A  name  applied  by 
Lindley  to  plants  of  the  natural  order  jHestiaceai. 
COrd-machine  (kord'ma-shen"),  n.  A  maoMne 
used  for  making  cords,  iEringes,  and  trimmings. 
cordon  (kdr'don),  m.  [<  F.  cordon  (=  Sp.  cor- 
don =  Pg.  cordao  =  It.  cordone),  aug.  of  corde 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  corda,  cord:  see  cord'^,  ».]  1.  In 
fort. :  (a)  A  course  of  stones  jutting  before  the 
rampart  and  the  base  of  the  parapet,  or  a  course 
of  stones  between  the  wall  of  a  fortress  which 
lies  aslope  and  the  parapet  which  is  perpendic- 
ular :  introduced  as  an  ornament,  and  used  only 
in  fortifications  of  stonework.  (6)  The  project- 
ing coping  of  a  scarp  wall,  which  prevents  the 
top  of  a  revetment  from  being  saturated  with 
water,  and  forms  an  obstacle  to  an  enemy's  es- 

caladiug  par- 
ty. —  2.  In 
arch.,  a  mold- 
ing of  incon- 
siderable pro- 
jection, usu- 
ally horizon- 
tal, in  the  face 
of  a  wall : 
used  for  orna- 
ment, or  to  in- 
dicate on  the 
exterior  a  divi- 
sion of  stones, 
etc.  Compare 
hand%  2  («). 
— 3.  Milit.,  a 
line  or  series 
of  military  posts  or  sentinels,  inclosing  orguard- 
ing  any  particular  place,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  persons  other  than  those  entitled  to  pass. 
Hence  —  4.  Any  line  (of  persons)  that  incloses 
or  guards  a  particular  place  so  as  to  prevent 
«gress  or  ingress. 

As  hunters  round  a  hunted  creature  draw 
The  cordon  close  and  closer  toward  the  death. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

5.  Any  cord,  braid,  or  lace  of  fine  materialf  orm- 
ing  a  part  of  costume,  as  around  the  crown  of 
a  hat  or  hanging  down  from  it,  or  used  to  secure 
a  mantle  or  the  like. —  6.  In  Iter.,  a  cord  used 
as  a  bearing  accompanying  the  shield  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical dignitary,  and  usually  hanging  on 
each  side.  Cardinals  have  a  cordon  gules  which  is  divided, 
forming  lozenge-shaped  meshes,  and  having  15  tufts  or  tas- 
sels in  5  rows ;  archbishops  have  one  of  vert,  which  bears 
only  10  tufts  in  4  rows  ;  that  of  bishops  is  also  vert,  with 
6  tufts  in  3  rows.    See  cut  imder  cardinal. 

7.  Aribbon  indicating  the  position  of  its  wearer 
in  an  honorary  order.  A  cordon  is  usually  worn  as  a 
scarf  over  one  shoulder  and  carried  to  the  waist  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  it  is  especially  the  marlc  of  a  higher  grade  of 
an  order. 

8.  In  hort.,  a  plant  that  is  naturally  diffusely 
branched,  made  by  pruning  to  grow  as  a  single 

stem,  in  order  to  force  larger  fruit Cordon 

t)leu.  (a)  The  watered  sky-blue  ribbon,  in  the  foim  uf  a 
icarf,  worn  as  a  badge  by  the  ]<nights  grand  cross  of  the 
old  French  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  highest  order  of 
chivali-y  under  the  Bourbons.  (&)  By  extension,  a  person 
wearing  or  entitled  to  wear  this  badge,  (c)  Hence,  from 
this  being  the  highest  badge  of  knightly  honor,  any  per- 
son of  great  eminence  in  his  class  or  profession :  as,  the 
£ord07i£  bleus  of  journalism,  (d)  In  specific  use,  a  first- 
class  cook.—  Cordon  rouge,  the  red  nbbon  or  scarf  con- 
stituting the  badge  of  the  old  French  order  of  St  Louis, 
and  now  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  hence,  by  extension,  a 
person  wearing  or  entitled  to  wear  this  badge.— Grand 
cordon,  the  broad  ribbon  or  scarf  distinguishing  the  high- 
est class  of  any  knightly  or  honorary  order  ;  by  extension, 
a  member  of  the  highest  class  of  such  an  order,  equiva- 
lent to  grand  commander.— Knigbts  of  the  Cordon 
Jaune.  See  order.— LittoraJ  cordon,  in  hydrog.,  the 
shore-line.— Sanitary  cordon,  a  line  of  troops  or  mili- 
tary posts  on  the  borders  of  a  district  of  country  infected 
with  disease,  to  cut  off  communication,  and  thus  prevent 
the  disease  from  spreading, 

Cordonette  (k6r-do-net'),  ».  [See  cordonnet, ».] 
An  edging  made  of  a  small  cord  or  piping. 

cordonnet  (k6r-do-na'),  «•  [F.,  silk  twist,  a 
milled  edge,  dim.  of  cordon,  a  string,  cord :  see 
cordon.']  A  raised  edge  or  border  to  the  pat- 
tern of  point-lace.     Compare  crescent. 
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cordonnier  (k6r-do-nia'),  »■  [F.,  a  cobbler :  see 
cordwainer.]  The  cobbler-fish  or  thread-fish, 
Blepliaris  crinitus. 
cordovan  (kfir'do-van),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
cordovan  ;  <  Sp.  cordovan,  now  cordoban  =  Pg. 
cordovao,  cordovan  leather :  see  cordwain,  the 
earlier  form  in  English.]  1.  Spanish  leather. 
See  cordwain. 

Whilst  every  shepherd's  boy 
Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook, 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordovan. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  1. 

2.  Leather  made  from  horse-hide.  [Eng.J — 
Cordovan  embroidery,  a  kind  of  embroidery  made  by 
means  of  an  application  of  the  imitation  leather  known 
as  American  cloth  upon  coarse  canvas,  the  edges  being 
stitched  with  crewel  or  other  thread. 

cord-sling  (kdrd'sling),  n.  A  sling  with  long 
cords  or  straps,  which  are  grasped  directly  in 
the  hand :  distinguished  from  staff-sling. 

cord-stitch,  (kord'stich) ,  n.  A  stitch  used  in  em- 
broidery, consisting  of  two  interlacing  lines 
producing  a  pattern  somewhat  like  a  chain. 

corduasoy  (kdr-dwa-soi' ),  n.  [Appar.  a  coiTup- 
tion  of  a  F.  *corde"de  soie  or  "corde  ct  soie,  cord 
of  or  with  silk:  soie,  silk.]  A  thick  silk  woven 
over  a  coarse  cord  in  the  warp. 

corduroy  (kdr'du-roi),  n.  and  a.  [Also  spelled 
corderoy ;  appar.  repr.  P.  "corde  du  roi,  lit.  the 
king's  cord  (see  cord^,  de^,  and  roy) ;  but  the 
term  is  not  found  in  F.  Cf.  duroy.]  I.  m.  1. 
A  thick  cotton  stuff  corded  or  ribbed  on  the  sur- 
face. It  is  extremely  durable,  and  is  especially  used  for 
the  outer  garments  of  men  engaged  in  rough  labor,  field- 
sports,  and  the  like. 
2.  A  corduroy  road.    See  11.,  1. 

,  I  hed  to  cross  bayous  an'  criks  (wal,  it  did  beat  all  natur'). 
Upon  a  kin'  o'  corderoy,  fust  log,  then  alligator. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  13. 

II.  a.  1.  Like  corduroy;  ribbed  like  cordu- 
roy: as,  a  corfMro!^  road. — 2.  Made  of  corduroy. 
—Corduroy  road,  a  road  constructed  with  small  logs 
laid  together  transversely  through  a  swamp  or  over  mu-y 
ground.  [U.  S.] 
corduroy  (k6r'dii-roi),  v.  t.  [<  cordwoy,  n.,  2.] 
To  make  or  construct  by  means  of  small  logs 
laid  transversely,  as  a  road. 

The  roads  towards  Corinth  were  corduroyed  and  new 
ones  made.  IT.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  372. 

cordwain  (k6rd'wan),  n.  [<  ME.  cordwane, 
cordewane,  cordewan,  corduane,  corden  =  D.  Jcor- 
duaan  =  d.  corduan  =  Dan.  Sw.  korduan,  cord- 
wain, <  OF.  cordowan,  corduban,  etc.,  =  Pr.  cor- 
doan  =  It.  cordovano  (ML.  cordoanum),  <  Sp.  cor- 
dohan,  formerly  cordovan  =  Pg.  cordovSo,  Span- 
ish leather,  prop,  (as  also  in  OF.,  etc.)  an  adj., 
Cordovan,  <  Cordoba,  formerly  Cordova,  L.  Cor- 
duba,  ML.  Cordoa,  a  town  in  Spain  where  this 
leather  is  largely  manufactured;  Cf .  cordovan.'] 
Cordovan  or  Spanish  leather,  it  is  sometimes  goat- 
skin tanned  and  dressed,  but  more  frequently  split  horse- 
hide;  it  differs  from  morocco  in  being  prepared  from 
heavy  skins  and  in  retaining  its  natural  grain.  During  the 
middle  ages  the  finest  leather  came  from  Spain ;  the  shoes 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  rank  are  often  said  to  be  of 
cordwain. 
His  schoon  of  cordewane.  Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  21. 
Figges,  Eeysins,  Hony  and  Cordoweyne  : 
Dates,  and  Salt,  Hides,  and  such  Marchandy. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  189. 
Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwayne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  6. 

cordwainer  (k6rd'wa-n6r),  n.  [Formerly  also 
cordiner,  cordener;  <  ME.  cordwaner,  corduener, 
cordynere,  <  OF.  cordouanier,  cordoanier,  etc.,  P. 
cordonnier  (=  Pr.  cordonei/r  =  It.  cordovaniere, 
a  cordwainer,  =  Pg.  cordovaneiro,  a  maker  of 
cordwain),  <  cordowan,  etc., cordwain:  Bee  cord- 
wain.] A  worker  in  cordwain  or  cordovan  lea- 
ther; hence,  a  worker  in  leather  of  any  kind ;  a 
shoemaker. 

The  Maister  of  the  craf  te  of  cordynerez,  of  the  fraternyte 
of  the  blyssed  Trinyte,  in  the  Cy  te  of  Exceter,  hath  diuerse 
tymez,  in  vmble  wise,  sued  to  the  honorable  Mayour,  bay- 
lilTs,  and  commune  counsayle. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  331. 

cordwainery  (k6rd'wa-ner-i),  n.  [<  cordwain 
+  -ery.]  The  occupation  of  working  in  lea^ 
ther;  specifically,  shoemaking. 

The  task  of  a  daily  pair  of  shoes,  coupled  even  with  some 
prospect  of  victuals,  and  an  honoxu-ahle  Mastership  in 
Cordwainery, .  .  .  was  nowise  satisfaction  enough  to  such 
a  mind  [as  that  of  George  Fox].    Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus. 

cord- wood  (k6rd'wud),  n.  1.  Cut  wood  sold 
by  the  cord  for  fuel ;  specifically,  firewood  cut 
in  lengths  of  four  feet,  go  as  to  be  readily  mea- 
sured by  the  cord  when  piled. 

One  strong  verse  that  can  hold  itself  upright  (as  the 
French  critic  Rivarol  said  of  Dante)  with  the  bare  help  of 
the  substantive  and  verb,  is  worth  acres  of  .  .  .  dead 
cordwood  piled  stick  on  stick,  a  boundless  continuity  of 
dryness.  Lowell.  H.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  339. 


Caterpillar-fungus  {Cordyceps  mititaris), 
enlarged. 
a,  a,  mature  fruiting  bodies,  in  which  are 
embedded  the  perithecia,  which  appear  as 
minute  warts  on  the  surface ;  b,  6,  pedicels ; 
c,  c,  younger  fruiting  bodies. 
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2.  Wood  conveyed  to  market  on  board  of  ves- 
sels, instead  of  being  floated.     [Scotch.] 

cord-work  (kdrd'werk),  n.  Fancy-work  made 
with  cords  of  different  materials  and  'thick- 
nesses ;  especially,  needlework  made  with  fine 
bobbin  or  stout  thread,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort 
of  coarse  lace. 

Cordyceps  (k6r'di-seps),  ».  [NL.,  iiyeg.  <  (Jr. 
Kopdvlrj,  a  club,  -I-  L.  -ceps,  <  caput,  a  head :  see 
caput.]  Agenus 
of  pyrenomyce- 
tous  fungi,  of 
which  a  few 
growupon  other 
fungi,  but  by 
far  the  greater 
number  are  par- 
asitic upon  in- 
sects or  their 
larvee.  The  spores 
enter  the  breath- 
ing-openings of  the 
larva,  and  the  my- 
celium grows  until 
it  fills  the  interior 
and  kills  the  insect. 
In  fructification  a 
stalk  rises  from  the 
body  of  the  insect, 
and  in  the  enlarged 
extremity  of  this 
the  perithecia  are 
grouped.  Twenty- 
eight  species  from 
all  parts  of  the 
world  have  been 
enumerated.  A  spe- 
cies of  Cordyeeps 
occurs  on  wasps  in 
the  "West  Indies ; 
the  wasps  thus  at- 
tacked are  called 
guipes  v4g4ta/ntes, 
or  vegetating  wasps.    Sometimes  spelled  Cordi^eps. 

cordyle  (kdr'dU),  ».  A  book-name  of  lizards 
of  the  genus  Cordylus. 

Cordyline  (k6r-di-]i'ne),  n.  . [NL.,  <  dr.  mpiiihi, 
a  club.]  A  genus  of  arborescent  palm-like  lili- 
aceous plants,  of  10  species,  native  in  the  East 
Indies,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  islands.  The 
stem  is  simple,  bearing  a  head  of  long,  narrow,  drooping 
leaves,  and  ample  panicles  of  smaU  flowers.  They  are  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  greenhouses,  under  the  name  of  Dra. 
ccena.  The  more  common  species  are  C.  australis  and  C. 
indivisa,  from  New  Zealand.  Sometimes  caWeipalm-lUm. 

Cord^lophdra  (k6r-di-lof 'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KopSv'Xri,  a  club,  a  lump,  -I-  -<j>6po^,  -bearing,  < 
fipEiv  =  E.  6eari.]  A  genus  of  Sydropolypima, 
of  the  family  Clavidce,  including  fresh-water  di- 
ceeious  forms,  as  C.  lacustris,  having  a  branched 
stock,  oval  gonophores  covered  by  the  perisarc, 
and  stolons  growing  over  external  objects. 

Cordylura  (k6r-di-lii'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Fallen, 
1810),  <  Gr.  Kop6v?i7i,  a  elilb,  +  ovpi,  a  taU.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Cordyluridm.  The  flies  are  found 
by  brooks,  in  meadows  and  on  bushes.  The  metamoiTho- 
ses  are  unknown,  but  the  species  are  probably  parasitic. 

Cordyluridae  (k6r-di-lii'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Maoquart,  1835),  <  Cordylura  +  -idee.]  A  fam- 
ily of  dipterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cordylura.  The  species  are  all  parasitic,  so  far  u 
known,  like  the  Anthomyidce,  to  which  they  are  closely 
related.  They  have  the  head  large,  with  sunken  face ;  the 
mouth  bordered  with  bristles ;  the  abdomen  long,  in  the 
males  thickened  behind  and  with  extended  genitalia;  the 
wings  moderately  short,  with  the  first  longitudinal  vein 
doubled,  and  the  hinder  basal  and  anal  cells  well  develop- 
ed ;  the  antennae  and  legs  long;  and  the  femora briatlea. 
core!  (kor),  n.  [<  ME.  core,  a  core,  <  AF.  core, 
OF.  cor,  eoer,  cuer,  mod.  F.  cceur,  heart,  =  Pr. 
cor  =  Sp.  cor  (obs. ) = Pg.  cor  (in  de  cor,  by  heart) 
=  It.  cuore,  <  L.  cor  {cord-)  =  E.  heart:  see 
heart.]  1.  The  heart  or  innermost  part  of  any- 
thing ;  hence,  the  nucleus  or  central  or  most 
essential  part,  literally  or  figuratively:  as,  the 
core  of  a  question. 

Or  ache  [parsley]  seede,  &  askes  of  sarnient  [vine-cuttingsj 
Whereof  the  flaume  hath  lefte  a  core  exile. 
The  body  so,  not  alle  the  bones,  brent. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  201. 
Whose  core 
Stands  sound  and  great  within  him.    Chapman. 
Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 

SAofc,  Hamlet,  lii.  2. 

2.  Specifically— (o)  The  central  part  of  a  fleshy 

fruit,  containing  the  seeds  or  kernels :  as,  the 

core  of  an  apple  or  a  quince. 

One  is  all  Pulp,  and  the  other  all  Core.        „    ,j  ■  c 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  »• 

(6)  In  arch.,  the  inner  part  or  fllUng  of  a  waU 
or  column,  (c)  In  med.,  the  fibrous  innermost 
part  of  a  boil,  (d)  In  molding,  the  internal  moia 
of  a  casting,  which  fills  the  space  intended  to 
be  left  hollow.    Cores  are  made  of  molding-sand,  mixed 


with  other  ingredients  to  give  strength  and  porosity,  and 
are  usually  baked  before  being  used,  (e)  In  teteg., 
the  central  cord  of  insulated  conducting  wires 
in  a  submarine  or  subterranean  cable.  (/) 
The  iron  nucleus  of  an  electromagnet,  (g)  In 
rme-mdkmg,  a  central  strand  around  which 
other  strands  are  twisted,  as  in  a  wire  rope  or  a 
cable,  (fe)  In  hydraul.  engin. ,  an  impervious  wall 
or  structure,  as  of  concrete,  in  an  embankment 
or  dike  of  porous  material,  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  water  by  percolation.  («)  The  cylin- 
drical piece  of  rock  obtained  in  boring  by  means 
of  the  diamond  drill  or  any  other  boring-machine 
which  makes  an  anntilar  cut.  Also  called  car- 
rot, (j)  The  bony  central  part  of  the  horn  of 
a  ruminant ;  a  horn-core,  or  process  of  the  fron- 
tal bone. 

TOie  sheatliing  of  the  cares  in  the  Bovidee,  and  nakedness 
in  the  CervidiB,  .  .  .  is  in  curious  relation  to  their  habitat 
and  to  their  habits. 

K  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  200. 

(k)  In  prehistoric  archceol.,  a  piece  of  flint,  ob- 
sidian, or  similar  material,  from  which  knives 
and  other  stone  implements  have  been  chipped. 
—  3t.  The  center  or  innermost  part  of  any  open 
space. 

In  the  core  of  the  square  she  raised  a  tower  of  a  furlong 
high.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

4.  A  disorder  in  sheep  caused  by  worms  in  the 
liver. — 5.  An  internal  induration  in  the  udder 
of  a  cow.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

A  cow  won't  kick  when  she  is  milked  unless  she  has 
either  core  in  her  dugs  or  chopped  tits,  and  is  handled 
roughly.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  7. 

False  core,  in  brasa-fownding,  a  loose  piece  of  the  mold : 
called  by  iron-founders  a  drawbaclc. — Loam-and-saud 
core,  in  metal-casting,  a  core  made  of  sharp  dry  sand, 
loam,  and  horse-manure,  the  loam  being  used  to  render  the 
compoundstroQg  and  adhesive. — Resin  core,  in  founding, 
a  dry-sand  core  containing  resin,  which  is  occasionally 
added  to  give  increased  tenacity. 
core!  (kor),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cored,  ppr.  coring. 
[<  eore^,  >8.]  1.  To  make,  mold,  or  cast  on  a 
core. 

This  iron  [hard  iron]  cannot  be  drilled,  or  chipped,  or 
filed,  and  the  bolt-holes  must  be  cored. 

Sd.  Amer.,  July  19, 1884. 

2.  To  remove  the  core  of,  as  of  an  apple  or 
other  fruit. —  3.  To  roll  in  salt  and  prepare  for 
drying :  applied  to  herrings, 
core^  (kor),  n.  [A  dial,  (unassibilated)  form  of 
ehorei  =  char^,  a  job :  see  char^  chore^.J  In 
ndmng,  the  number  of  hours,  generally  from 
six  to  eight,  during  which  each  party  of  miners 
works  before  being  relieved.  The  miner's  day 
is  thus  usually  divided  into  three  or  four  cores  or 


core^t  (kor),  n.  [Also  cor;  a  more  phonetic 
spelling  of  corps^,  <  F.  corps,  abody:  see  corps.2 
1.  A  body. — 2.  A  body  of  persons ;  a  party;  a 
crew;  a  corps.    Bacon. 

He  left  the  cor. 
And  never  fac'd  the  fleld. 
Battle  of  Tranent-Muir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  172). 

There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie, 
That  night  enlisted  in  the  core. 

Sums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

Core*t,  Coren^t.iJp.  [ME. :  see  ehosen.2  Chosen ; 
directed. 

In  a  hlessud  tym  then  was  I  bore, 
When  al  my  loue  to  the  is  core. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  195. 

Oorean<  (ko-re'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Corea  or  Korea, 
Latinized  from  Kao-li  (pron.  kon'le'),  the  Chi- 
nese name  of  the  country.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  or 

relating  to  Corea  or  its  inhabitants Corean 

pottery,  a  name  given  by  collectors  to  a  potteiy  of  me- 
dium hardness,  having  a  cloudy  white  surface,  coarsely 
painted  with  geometrical  and  conventional  patterns  in 
black,  dark  red,  etc.  The  products  of  Corea  not  being 
perfectly  known,  many  varieties  of  ceramic  ware  have  been 
improperly  called  by  this  name.  The  art  has  greatly  de- 
teriorated, the  earlier  examples  showing  very  characteris- 
tic and  effective  qualities,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
color,  and  affording  models  much  esteemed  by  the  pot- 
tersof  Japan  and  China. 

n,  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Corea, 
a  peninsular  kingdom  situated  northeast  of 
China,  to  which  it  is  tributary. — 2.  The  lan- 
guage of  Corea. 

Also  Korean. 
core-barrel  (k6r'bar''''el),  n.  In  gvm-eonstruc- 
twn,  a  long  cylindrical  tube  of  casv  or  wrought- 
iron  closed  at  the  lower  end,  used  in  cooling 
cast  guns  from  the  interior.  The  exterior  is  fluted 
longitudinally  for  the  escape  of  gas,  steam,  etc.  When 
prepared  for  use  the  exterior  is  covered  with  a  closely 
coiled  layer  of  small  rope,  over  which  is  placed  an  adher- 
ent layer  of  molding-composition,  thoroughly  dried.  A 
gas-pipe,  inserted  through  the  cap  at  the  top  and  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  bottom,  allows  the  influx  of  the  water 
for  cooling,  and  a  short  pipe  extending  a  little  distance 
through  the  cap  furnishes  an  exit  for  the  heated  water, 
80 
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JS.J*°f  ^^'  *®  *^°  "'  *«  core-barrel  is  coincident  with 
tnat  of  the  gun. 

core-box  (kor'boks),  n.  The  box  in  which  the 
core,  or  mass  of  sand  producing  any  hoUow  part 
ma  casting,  is  made;  specifically,  a  hollow  me- 
taUie  model  cut  symmetrically  in  halves,  em- 
ployed to  give  the  proper  form  to  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  cores  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
hoUow  projectiles. 

coreciprocal  (ko-rf-sip'ro-kal),  a.  Eeciproeal 
one  to  another.-coreciproesa  screw,  one  of  a  set 
of  SIX  screws  such  that  a  wrench  about  any  one  tends  to 
produce  no  twist  round  any  of  the  others. 

coreclisis  (kor-g-kli'sis),  ».'  [NL.,  less  prop. 
eoreolezszs,  <  Gr.  /c%,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  + 
KAeiaig,  closing,  <  lAeiew,  close :  see  close\  v.J  In 
surg.,  the  obliteration  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Also  coroalisis. 

corectasis  (ko-rek'ta-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  k%, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  +  iKraatg,  extension:  see 
ectasis.^  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Dunglison. 

COrectome  (ko-rek'tom),  to.  [<  Gr.  Kdp?;,  the  pu- 
pil, +  £/c.-0|U0£-,  verbal  adj.  of  eKrifivecp,  cut  oul,  < 
etc,  out,  of,  +  Ts/iveiv,  Ta/zeiv,  cut.]  A  surgical 
instrument  used  in  cutting  through  the  iris  to 
make  an  artificial  pupil ;  aniridectome. 

corectomia  (kor-ek-to'mi-a),  ».  [NL.,  as 
corectome,  q.  v.  Cf.  anatomy.^  In  surg.,  iridec- 
tomy. 

corectomy  (ko-rek'to-mi),  n.  Same  as  eoree- 
tomia. 

COrectopia  (kor-ek-to'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  icdpi;, 
the  pupU,  -t-  l/croTTOf,  out'of  place,  <  ef,  out,  -I- 
TSwog,  place :  see  topic.']  An  eccentric  position 
of  the  pupil  in  the  iris. 

COredialysiS  (kor'-'e-di-al'i-sis), ».  pSfL.,  irreg. 
<  Gr.  Kdpr/,  the  pupil,  -f-  SMvaic,  separation :  see 
dialysis.]  Separation  of  the  iris  from  the  cili- 
ary body  of  the  eye. 

co-regent  (ko-re'jent),  n.  [<  co-1  -1-  regent]  A 
joint  regent  or  ruler. 

The  co-regents  ventured  to  rebuke  their  haughty  part- 
ner, and  assert  their  own  dignity. 

Prescott,  Eerd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 

Ptolemy  IX.  .  .  .  was  co-repren*  with  his  father  B.0. 121- 
117.  B.  V.  Bead,  Hlstoria  Numorum,  p.  717. 

Coregonidae  (kor-e-gon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Co- 
regonus  +  -idee.]  The  whitefishes,  Coregonince, 
classed  as  a  f  anily  of  malacopteiygian  or  iso- 
spondylous  fishes. 

Coregonmse  (kor'''e-go-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  <  Co- 
regomis  +  -incB.]  A  subfamily  of  Salmorndw, 
with  the  mouth  small,  jaws  toothless  or  wita 
only  small  teeth,  the  scales  of  the  body  rather 
large,  and  the  color  plain :  commonly  called  in 
the  United  States  whitefish.  in  Great  Britain  spe- 
cies of  Coregonince  are  called  vendace,  gwyniad,  pollan,  and 
fresh-water  herring.  Nearly  all  are  generally  referred  to 
one  genus,  Coregonus.    See  cut  under  whitefish. 

coregonine  (ko-reg  o-nin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Core- 
gonincB  or  whitefish. 

II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Coregorrinw; 
a  whitefish. 

Coregonus  (ko-reg'o-nus),  n.  [NL.,  of  uncer- 
tain formation.  ]  The  typical  and  leading  genus 
of  the  subfamily  Coregoninw,  characterized  by 
a  small  mouth,  large  scales,  and  very  weak 
dentition,  the  teeth  being  reduced  to  a  mere 
roughness  or  wanting  entirely.  The  species  reach 
a  length  of  one  or  two  feet  or  more.  They  inhabit  clear 
lakes,  rarely  entering  streams  except  to  spawn,  and  hence 
are  locally  restricted  to  the  lake-systems  of  the  various 
countries  they  inhabit.  Of  American  species  C.  clupei- 
formis,  the  common  whitefish,  is  the  largest,  and  the 
finest  as  a  food-flsh.  C.  williamsmd  is  the  Kooky  Moun- 
tain whitefish.  C.  miadrilateralis,  the  Menomonee  white- 
fish,  is  also  called  puot-fish,  round-fish,  and  shad-waiter.  C. 
labradoricus  is  the  Mlusquaw  river  whitefish  or  lake-whit- 
ing. C.  artedii  and  C  hoyi  are  known  as  ciscoes  or  lake- 
herring.  (See  Cisco.)  C.  nigripinnis  is  the  bluefin  of  Lake 
Michigan.  C.  tullibee  is  the  mongrel  whitefish.  Otsego 
bass  is  an  established  misnomer  of  the  common  whitefish. 
See  cut  under  whitefish. 

Coreidse  (ko-re'i-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Coreios  + 
■McB.]  A  family  of  heteropterous  insects,  of 
the  group  Geocores  or  land-bugs,  remarkable 
for  their  size  and  grotesque  shapes,  and  abound- 
ing chiefly  in  tropical  regions.  Their  technical 
characters  are  4-jointed  antennae,  a  small  triangular  scu- 
tellum,  and  numerous  hemelytral  nervures.  Diaetor 
(Anisoseelis)  bilineatus  of  Brazil  has  singular  foliaoeous 
appendages  of  the  posterior  tibial  joints.  The  species  of 
temperate  regions  are  comparatively  small  and  inconspic- 
uous. The  Careidce  are  divided  into  6  subfamilies,  Aniso- 
scelince,  Coreinee,  DiscogastrarincB,  Alydince,  Leptocorisi- 
ruB,  and  Pseudophlaemce.    Also  Coreoda,  Coreodes. 

Coreinse  (kor-e-i'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Coreus  + 
-inw.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  Coreidw,  con- 
taining such  forms  as  the  common  squash-bug, 
Anasa  tristis.    See  cut  under  sguash-bug. 


core-piece 

co-relation  (ko-rf-la'shon),  n.  [<  co-'^  +  rela- 
tion. Cf .  correlation.]  Corresponding  relation. 
See  correlation.     [Bare.] 

co-relative  (ko-rel'a-tiv),  a.  [<  co-l  +  relative. 
Cf .  correlative.]  Saving  a  corresponding  rela- 
tion.    See  correlative.     [Rare.] 

CO-relatively  (ko-rel'a-tiv-U),  offe.  In  con- 
nection ;  in  simultaneous  relation.    [Bare.] 

What  ought  to  take  place  co-relatively  with  their  [the 
students']  executive  practice,  the  formation  of  their  taste 
by  the  accurate  study  of  the  models  from  which  they 
draw,  Ruskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  165. 

coreless  (kor'les),  a.  [_i  eore^  + -less.]  Wanting 
a  core;  without  pith;  hence,  poetically,  weak; 
without  vigor. 

I  am  gone  in  years,  my  liege,  am  very  old, 
Coreless  and  sapless. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Isaac  Comnenus,  ii.  1. 

core-lifter  (kor'lif '""ter),  n.  A  device  for  raising 
the  core  left  by  a  diamond  drill  in  a  boring. 

coreligionist  (ko-re-lij'on-ist),  n.  [<  co-^  + 
religion  +  -isi.]  One  of  the  same  religion 
as  another ;  one  belonging  to  the  same  church 
or  the  same  branch  of  the  church.    Also  corre- 
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In  that  event  the  various  religious  persuasions  would 
strain  every  effort  to  secure  an  election  to  the  council  of 
their  co-religionists.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

His  [Samuel  Morle/s]  co-religionists  .  .  .  form  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  Liberal  party. 

R.  J.  HiMffn,  Eng.  Eadical  Leaders,  p.  182. 

corella  (ko-rel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  cora,  <  Gr. 
K6p^,  girl,  pupil',  doU.]  A  parrot  of  the  genus 
Nymphicus.  The 
Australian  corella, 
N.  novce-hoUwn- 
dice,  is  about  12 
inches  long,  with 
a  pointed  crest 
somewhat  like  a 
cockatoo's,  long- 
exserted  middle 
tail-feathers,  and 
dark  plumage  with 
white  wing-cov- 
erts, yellow  crest, 
and  orange  auricu- 
lars. 

corelysis     (ko- 

rel'i-sis),  n. 
[NL.,  irreg.  < 
Gr.  K6p^,  the  pu- 
pil,+/I4(«f,  sep- 
aration, <  Aieiv, 
loosen,  sepa- 
rate.] In  svrg., 
the  operation 
of  breaking  up 
adhesions  between  the  edge  of  the  pupil  !ind 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  of  the  eye. 

coremorphosis  (kor-e-m6r'fo-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  K6p}},  pupil,  +  /iSp^omg,  formation,  <  /wfxpovv, 
form,  <  liop^i),  a  form.]  In  surg.,  an  operation 
for  forming  an  artificial  pupil;  iridectomy. 

coren^fji^p.    See  core^. 

coren^t,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  currant^. 

corenclisis  (kor-en-kli'sis),  n.  [NL.,  less  prop. 
corencleisis,  <  Gr.  Kdpr/,  the  pupU,  -I-  h,  in,  +  K?iel- 
aiQ,  closing,  <  kTizIuv,  close :  see  closed,  v.]  In 
surg.,  an  operation  for  forming  an  artificial  pu- 
pil by  drawing  a  portion  of  the  iris  through  an 
incision  in  the  cornea  and  cutting  it  off. 

Coreoda,  Coreodes  (ko-re'o-ds.,t-dez),  «.  j)?. 
[NL.]    Same  as  Coreidm. 

coreoid  (kor'e-oid),  a.  EesembUng  or  related 
to  the  Coreidce;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Coreoi- 
dea. 

Coreoidea  (kor-e-oi'df-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Coreus 
-I-  -oidea.  ]  A  superf  amily  or  series  of  heterop- 
terous insects,  corresponding  to  the  family  Co- 
reidce in  the  widest  sense.  As  used  by  St&l,  Uhler, 
and  other  systematists^  the  term  covers  the  families  Co- 
reidte,  Berytidce,  Lygceyice,  Pyrrhocoridoe,  Capsidoe,  Acan- 
thiidce,  Tmgitidce,  Aradidoe,  and  Phymatidce,  each  of 
which  is  itself  subdivided  into  several  subfamilies. 

Coreopsis  (ko-rf-op'sis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kdptc 
{mpi-,  Kope-),  a  bedbug,  +  fii/)(f ,  resemblance :  in 
allusion  to  the  form  of  the  seed,  which  has  two 
little  horns  at  the  end,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  an  insect.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural 
order  Compositce.  Most  of  the  species  are  herbaceous 
perennials,  with  opposite  leaves  and  yellow  or  party-col- 
ored rays.  The  fruit  is  an  achene,  flat  on  one  side  and 
convex  on  the  other,  slightly  winged,  and  usually  has  two 
or  three  awns,  but  often  none.  The  genus  is  closely  re- 
lated to  SideTW,  which  differs  from  it  in  having  the  achene 
always  awned  and  the  awns  barbed.  There  are  over  50 
species,  mostly  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  with  some 
in  the  Andes,  South  Africa,  and  the  Sandwich  islands. 
Several  of  the  American  species  are  in  common  cultivation 
for  their  showy,  handsome  flowers. 

core-piece  (kor'pes),  n.  In  rope-making,  a  yam 
run  through  the  center  of  a  rope  to  render  it 
solid ;  a  core ;  a  heart. 


coreplastic 

COreplastic  (kor-f-plas'tik),  a.  f<  cm-eplasty  + 
-ic]  Of  the  nature  of  ooreplasty:  as,  a  core- 
plastic  operation. 

coreplasty  (kor'f-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kdpv,  pu- 
pil, +  TTAaardc,  verbal  adj.  of  irMaaetv,  form: 
see  plastic.']  In  surg.,  any  operation  for  form- 
ing an  artificial  pupil. 

core-print  (kor'print),  n.  In  molding,  a  piece 
whicn  projects  from  a  pattern  to  support  tlie 
extremity  of  a  core. 

corer  (kor'6r),  n.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
the  core  out  of  fruit :  as,  an  apple-corer. 

coreses  (kor'e-sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  appar.  an  in- 
correct pi.  of  Qr.  K6pLQ  (pi.  KdpeiQ),  a  bedbug: 
from  the  resemblance  in  shape  and  color.]  In 
hot.,  dark-red,  broad,  discoid  bodies,  found  be- 
neath the  epicarp  of  grapes. 

co-residual  (ko-re-zid'u-al),  n.  [<  co-^  +  re- 
sidual.'] In  math'.,  apoiiit  on  a  cubic  curve  so 
related  to  any  system  of  four  points  on  the  cubic 
(of  which  system  it  is  said  to  be  the  co-residual) 
that,  if  any  conic  be  described  through  those 
fixed  points,  the  co-residual  lies  on  a  common 
chord  of  the  cubic  and  conic. 

co-respondent  (ko-re-spon'dent),  rt.  [<  co-l  + 
respondent]  In  law,  a  joint  respondent,  or  one 
proceeded  against  along  with  another  or  others 
in  an  action ;  specifieally,  in  Mng.  law,  a  man 
charged  with  adultery,  and  made  a  party  toge- 
ther with  the  wife  to  the  husband's  suit  for  di- 
vorce. 

coret  (ko '  ret),  n.  [<  NL.  Goretus  ( Adausou, 
1757).]  A  kind  of  pond-snail  of  the  family  Lym- 
nceidce  and  genus  Pkmorbis  (which  see). 

COretomia  (kor-e-to'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  icdpi;, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  +  rofiti,  a  cutting,  <  Ttjiveiv, 
out.    See  anatomy.']     Same  as  coretomy. 

coretomy  (ko-ret'o-mi),  n.  [<  NL.  coretomia, 
q.  v.]  In  surg.,  an  operation  for  forming  an 
artificial  pupil,  in  which  the  iris  is  simply  cut 
through  without  the  removal  of  any  part  of  it. 

Coreus  (ko'rf-us),  n.  [NL.  (Fabrioius,  1803),  < 
Gr.  icdpis,  a  bedbug:  see  Coris  and  Corisa.]  A 
genus  of  bugs,  typical  of  the'  family  Coreidce. 
C.  margimattis  is  an  example. 

core-valve  (kor'valv),  n.  A  valve  formed  by  a 
plug  of  circular  section  occupying  the  same  re- 
lation to  its  seat  or  surrounding  casing  as  the 
core  of  a  faucet  does  to  the  easting  itself.  The 
plug  has  a  rotary  motion  in  its  seat. 

core-wheel  (kor'hwel),  ».  A  wheel  having  re- 
cesses into  which  the  cogs  of  another  wheel 
may  be  inserted,  or  into 
which  cogs  may  be  driv- 
en. It  is  made  by  placing 
cores  in  the  mold  in  which  it 
is  cast,  which  form  the  open- 
ings or  recesses. 

corf  (k6rf ),  n.     [A  var.  of 
corfti,  a  basket:  seecorb^.] 
1.   In  coal-mining,  a  box 
in  which  coals  are  con- 
veyed from  the  working- 
place  to  the  shaft.     This 
was    formerly    done    in 
wicker  baskets,  whence 
the    name.      Also    cawf. 
[^ng.]  — 2.  A  local  Eng- 
Ush  measure  of  coal.    In 
Durham  it  is  4  bushels,  or  3J  hundredweight; 
in  Derbyshire,  2^  level  bushels,  or  2  hundred- 
weight. 
Also  corve. 

corf-house  (k6rf 'hous),  n.  In  Scotland,  a  tem- 
porary shed  where  the  nets  and  other  material 
used  in  salmon-fishing  are  stored,  and  where 
the  fish  are  cured  and  packed. 

Corfiote,  Corfute  (k6r'fi-6t,  kor'fut),  n.  A  na- 
tive or  an  inhabitant  of  Corfu,  the  most  norther- 
ly of  the  Ionian  islands  in  Greece. 

coria,  n.    Plural  of  corium. 

Coriacea  (ko-ri-a'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  LL.  coriaceus,  of' leather:  see  coriaceous.] 
Adivision  of  pupiparousX)iptero,  corresponding 
to  the  family  JBRppobosoidce  with  the  addition 
of  the  Braulidm,    Also  Coriacece. 

coriaceous  (ko-ri-a'shius),  a.  [=  P.  coriace,  < 
LL.  coriaceus  (>  also  ult.  B.  cuirass),  <  L.  co- 
rium, leather:  see  corium.]  1.  Consisting  of 
leather. — 2.  EesembUng  leather  in  texture, 
toughness,  pliability,  or  appearance ;  leathery. 
Speciilcally  applied  —  (a)  in  bot,  to  a  leaf,  calyx,  capsule, 
etc.;  (b)  in  omith.,  to  the  tough-skinned  bills  and  feet  of 
water-birds,  in  distinction  from  the  usually  hard,  homy 
parts  of  land-birds;  (c)  in  entom.,  to  the  elytra,  etc.,  of 
insects ;  (d)  in  conch.,  to  the  marginal  tegument  of  the 
chitons,  into  which  the  plates  are  inserted. 

coriamyrtin  (k6"ri-a-mer'tin),  rt.  [<  Coria- 
(ria)  +  myrt(ifoUa)  4-  4n^.]    A  white,  crystal- 
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line,  odorless,  very  bitter,  and  very  poisonous 
substance,  found  in  the  fruit  of  Coriaria  myrti- 
folia.    It  is  a  gluooside. 

coriander  (k6-ri-an'd6r),  n.  [Earlier  coliander, 
<  ME.  coliauridre,  caUawndyre,  <  AS.  coliandre, 
also  eelendre  =  OHG.  ehullantar,  cullentar,  kul- 
landar,  colUnder,  etc.  (<  ML.  eoliandrum,  colean- 
drum,  coliandrus):=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  koriander, 
=  F.  eoriandre  =  Pr.  coriandre,  coliandre  =  Sp. 
It.  coriandro  =  Pg.  coentro;  <  L.  coriandrum, 
ML.  also  coriander,  coriannum  (also  eoliandrum, 
etc. :  see  above),  <  Gr.  Koplawov,  also  Kdptov,  cori- 
ander ;  said  to  be  <  Kdptg,  a  bedbug,  with  allu- 
sion to  the  smeU  of  the  leaves.]    1.  The  popu- 


Corlander  i^Coriandrujn  saiivutn), 

lar  name  of  the  umbelliferous  plant  Coriandrum 
sativum.  The  fruit  (popularly  called  coriander-seeds)  is 
globose  and  nearly  smooth,  and  pleasantly  aromatic ;  it  is 
used  for  flavoring  curries,  pastry,  etc.,  and  in  medicine  as 
a  stimulant  and  carminative. 

Coriander  last  to  these  succeeds, 
That  hangs  on  slightest  threads  her  trembling  seeds. 
Cowper,  tr.  of  Virgil,  The  Salad. 

2.  The  fruit  of  this  plant. 

To  represse  fumes  and  propulse  vapours  from  the  Brain, 
it  shalbe  excellent  good  after  Supper  to  chaw  ...  a  few 
graynes  of  Coriander.        Babees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  210. 

Corlander-seedt,  money.    Nares.    [Slang.] 

The  spankers,  spur-royals,  rose-nobles  and  other  cori- 
ander seed  with  which  she  was  quilted  all  over. 

Ozell,  tr.  of  Eabelaia. 

Coriandrum  (ko-ri-an'dmm),  n.  [NL.  use  of 
L.  coriandrum:  see  coriander.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  order  UmbelUferce,  containing 
two  species.  They  are  slender  annual  herbs  with  white 
flowers,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  C.  sativum, 
the  officinal  coriander,  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
seeds,  or  rather  fruits.  The  other  species  is  C.  tordy- 
lioides,  of  Syria.    See  coriander. 

Coriaria  (ko-ri-a'ri-a),  re.  [NL.]  A  small  ge- 
nus of  polypetalous  exogens,  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  natural  order  Coriariece,  shrub- 
by natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  India, 
New  Zealand,  and  Peru.  The  best-known  species  is 
C.  myrtifoUa  of  southern  Europe,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
strongly  astringent  and  bitter,  and  are  employed  for  dye- 
ing black  and  in  tanning ;  hence  its  name  of  tanners'  or 
cwrriers'  sumac.  The  leaves  contain  a  poisonous  princi- 
ple, coriamyrtin.  The  toot-poison  of  New  Zealand  is  fur- 
nished probably  by  C.  sarmentosa,  the  "wineberry -shrub  of 
the  settlers,  which  bears  a  berry-like  fruit,  the  juice  of 
which  is  made  into  a  wine  like  that  from  elderberries. 

Corimelsena  (kor"i-me-le'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kipi;,  a  bedbug,  +  fielai- 
va,  fem.  of  /liMig,  black.] 
A  genus  of  heteropter- 
ous  hemipterous  insects, 
of  the  family  Scutelleri- 
dcB.   Adam  White,  1839. 

Corimelaeninae  (kor-i- 
mel-e-ni'ne),re.^Z.  [NL., 
<  Corimelana  +  -ince.]  A 
subfamily  of  Scutelleri- 
dce,  typified  by  the  genus 
Corimelcena,  containing 
mostly  black  hemispherical  bugs,  species  of 
which  are  common  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

corindont,  n.     Same  as  corundum. 

corinne  (ko-rin'),  n.  [<  P.  corinnes,  used  in  pi 
as  a  quasi-generic  name  (Lesson,  1832).]  One 
of  a  group  of  humming-birds  with  long  lance- 
Hke  bills  and  very  brilliant  coloration.  Lemdn 
larynx  mesoUucus,  of  Brazil,  is  a  beautiful  species   4* 


Flea-hke  Negro-bug  [Corz- 
melana  fiuticaria).  (Small 
figure  shows  natural  size.) 
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inches  long,  green,  with  awhite  line  along  the  under  parts, 
white  flank-tufts,  a  white  line  under  the  eye,  and  the  ecS 
get  crimson.  The  bill  is  straight  and  twice  as  long  as  the 
head. 

corintht,  n.    A  "restored"  form  of  curranl^. 
The  chief  riches  of  Zante  consist  in  corinths, 

W.  Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

Corinthiac  (ko-rin'thl-ak),  a.  [<  L.  Corinthia- 
eus,  <  Gr.  KoptvfftaKdg,  <  K6ptvdog :  see  Corinthian.] 
Corinthian. 

Corinthian  (ka-rin'thi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Co- 
rinthius,  <  Gr.  KopivSmg,  pertainingto  KdpivBo;,  L. 
Corinthus,  Corinth.]  I.  a.  1 .  Pertaining  to  Corl 
inth,  a  powerful  city  of  ancient  Greece,  noted 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  artistic  adornment 
and  for  its  luxury  and  licentiousness.  Hence 
— 2.  Licentious;  profligate. 

And  raps  up,  without  pity,  the  sage  and  rheumatic  old 
prelatess  and  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuua. 

3.  Amateur:  as,  a  Cormife jare yacht-race  (that ie 
a  yacht-race  in  which  only  amateurs  handle  the 
boats).  See  II.,  3,  4. 
— Corinthian  brass,  an 

erroneous  expression  for 
Corinthian  bronze:  used 
colloquially  for  excessive 
impudence  or  assurance. 
Compare  brass^,  8. — Co- 
rintMan  bronze,  an  al- 
loy produced  at  Corinth, 
famous  in  antiquity,  espe- 
cially among  the  Homans, 
for  its  excellent  quality 
and  the  artistic  charactei 
and  technical  perfection 
of  the  utensils  and  art-ob- 
jects made  of  it, — Gortn- 
thlan  helmet,  a  type  of 
Greek  helmet  the  origin 
of  which  was  attributed 
to  Corinth,  though  its  use 
was  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  that  city.  It  had  cheek- 
pieces  continuous  with 
the  back,  extending  be- 
neath the  chin,  and  sepa- 
rated in  front  by  a  narrow 
opening  in  part  closed  by 
a  nasal  and  extending  to 
the  eye-holes.  The  convex 
upper  portion  projected 
beyond  the  lower  portion, 
and  commonly  bore  the 
long  upright  crest  of  the 
usual  form.  When  the  wearer  was  not  in  action  the  hel- 
met was  pushed  back  on  the  head  for  greater  comfort, 
the  cheek-pieces  resting  on  the  forehead.—  Corlntlliaa 
order,  in  arch.,  the  most  or- 
nate of  the  classical  orders, 
and  the  most  slender  in  its 
proportions.  The  capital  is 
shaped  like  a  bell,  adorned 
with  rows  of  acanthus-leaves, 
and  less  commonly  with 
leaves  of  other  plants.  The 
usual  form  of  abacus  is  cou- 
cave  on  each  of  its  sides,  the 
projecting  angles  being  sui>- 
ported  by  graceful  shoots  of 
acanthus,  forming  volutes 
which  spring  from  caules  or 
stalks  originating  among  the 
foliage  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  capital.  These 
caules  also  give  rise  to  leaser 
stalks  or  caulieuli,  and  to  the 
spirals  called  helices,  turned 
toward  the  middle,  and  sup- 
porting an  anthemion  or  other 
ornament  in  the  middle  of 
each  side  of  the  abacus.  In 
the  best  Greek  examples  the 
shaft  is  fluted  like  the  lonie, 
and  the  base  called  Attic  is 
usual.  The  entablature  also 
resembles  the  Ionic.  The 
Corinthian  order  is  of  very 


Corinthian  Helmet. 

Bust  of  Pallas  in  Glyptothek, 

Munich. 


Roman  Corinthian  Order. 


early  origin,  though  it  did  not  come  into  favor  among  the 
Greeks  until  comparatively  late.  The  legend  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Corinthian  capital  by  Callimachus,  in  the  Mth 
centitty  B.  0.,  from  a  calathus  (woman's  basket)  placed  on 
a  maiden's  tomb  and  covered  with  a  tile,  about  which  th» 
leaves  of  a  plant  of  acanthus  had 
grown,  is  a  fable.  Among  nota- 
ble Greek  examples  of  the  order 
are  the  Tholos  of  Polyclitus  at 
Epidaurus  (fifth  century  B.  0.), 
the  clioragic  monument  of  Ly- 
sicrates  at  Athens  (336  -  4  B.  c), 
and  the  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  at  Athens,  finished  by  Ha- 
drian. The  rich  character  of  the 
order  commended  it  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  as  well  as  their  fol- 
lowers of  the  Renaissance,  used 
it  freely,  and  modified  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  taste.— Co- 
rinthian pottery,  Corinthian 
ware.  See  Corinthian  style. — 
CorlntMan  style,  in  ancient 
Greek  vase-painting,  an  early 
style,  existing  priorto  the  black- 
figured  style  proper,  the  decora- 


Greek  Vase,  decorateii  in 
the  Corinthian  style. 


tion  being  taken  directly  from  .  j     • 

Oriental  embroideries  and  similar  work.    It  ens'?"  "J 
bands  of  fantastic  animals,  human-headed  bu'ds,  wingeo 
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Imman  flgarea,  rosettes,  conventionalized  foliage,  and  the 
like,  painted  in  black  and  dull  red  or  violet  upon  the  clay 
ot  tne  vase  as  a  ground. 

n.  TO.  1.  An  mhabitaut  of  Corinth.  Hence 
—2.  A  gay,  licentious  person;  an  adventur- 
er; a  ruffian ;  a  bully.     [Old  slang.] 

A  Corinthimi,  a  lad  of  mettle.    Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Who  is  this  gallant,  honest  Mike? — is  he  a  CorintMam 
—  a  cutter  like  thyself?  Scott,  Kenil  worth,  iil. 

3.  A  member  of  the  aristocracy;  specifically, 
a  gentleman  who  steers  his  own  yacht  or  rides 
his  own  horses.  [Eng.  slang.]  Hence — 4.  An 
amateur ;  specifically,  an  amateur  sailor. 

It  is  to  canoeists  .  .  .  that  the  yachtsman  may  look  for 
some  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  ranks  of  Co- 
rinthians,  as  those  who  follow  canoeing  do  so  from  pure  love 
of  sport.  Forest  and  Stream,  XXI. 

Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  two  epistles  written  by 
the  apostle  Paul  to  the  church  at  Corinth.  The  first  epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians  gives  a  clearer  in  sight  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  institution,  feel- 
ings, and  opinions  of  the  church  of  the  earlier  period  of 
the  apostolic  age.  The  second  epistle  is  equally  impor- 
tant in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  apostle  himself.  Often 
abbreviated  Cor. 

Corinthianize  (ko-rin'thi-an-iz),  v.  i.;  pret.  and 
pp.  Gorinthiamiged,  ppr.  Corinthianizing,  [<  Co- 
rinttdan  +  ■4ze.'\  To  live  like  the  Corintmans ; 
hence,  to  lead  a  life  of  licentiousness  and  de- 
bauchery. 

The  sensuality  and  licentiousness  which  had  made  the 
word  cfyrinthiamxe  a  synonym  for  self-indulgence  and 
wantonness  became  roota  of  bitterness,  strife,  and  immo- 
rality. Em^e.  Brit.,  VI.  399. 

COllourt,  »*•    An  obsolete  form  of  owrrier. 

CoTiphilus  (ko-rif 'i-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler, 
1830);  more  correctly  CoHophilus,  Sundevall, 
1873;  also  CorypMVus,  Gould,  and  Corythophi- 
Tm,  Agassiz;  <  Gr.  /crf/wf,  a  bedbug,  +  fik>g, 
fond.]  A  genus  of  diminutive  parrots,  of  the 
subfamily  Lorince  or  lories,  of  brilliant  colora- 
tion. The  leading  species  is  C.  taitiensis  of  Tahiti  in  the 
Society  islands ;  C.  sma/roffdi/nis  of  the  Marquesas  islands 
is  another. 

Ooris  (kor'is),  n.  [NIi.,  <  Gr.  fcSpig,  a  bedbug, 
also  a  kind  of  St.  John's-wort,  and  a  kind  of 
fish.]  1.  A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Pri- 
mulaceCB.  There  is  only  one  species,  the  blue  maritime 
coris,  C.  MonspeHenMs,  which  grows  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  It  is  a  thyme-like  plant  with  a  dense  terminal 
raceme  of  purplish  flowers. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Coris. 

Corisa  (kor'i-sa),  n.  [NL.  (Amyot  and  ServlUe, 
1848),  irreg.  <'ijrr.  K6pi;,  a  bedbug.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Corisidw;  a 
large  ^enus  of  aquatic 
bugs,  mcluding  a  ma- 
jority of  the  family.  C. 
interrupta  is  a  common 
American  species,  found 
iu  pools  from  New  York 
to  Brazil. 

CorisldaB  (ko-ris'i-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Corisa  + 
-wicB.]  A  family  of  het- 
eropterous  hemipterous 
iaseots,  the  most  aber- 
rant group  of  Seteropte- 
ra,  typified  by  the  genus 
Corisa.  The  head  overlaps 
the  front  of  the  prothorax,  the 
two  parts  being  closely  coap- 

■  tated ;  the  fore  tarsi  or  palse  are  blade-like,  beset  with 
bristles  on  the  edge,  and  ending  in  a  slender  claw ;  and 
the  short  flat  mouth  is  directed  obliquely  backward  and 
downward. 

corium  (ko'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  coria  (-a).  [<  L.  co- 
Hum,  a  hide,  leather.  Hence  ult.^tl.  coriaceous, 
euirass,  quarry^,  q.  v.]  1.  In  anat.,  the  inner- 
most layer  of  the  sMn ;  the  cutis  vera  or  true 
skin,  as  distinguished  from  the  cuticle  or  scarf- 
skin;  the  derma,  as  distinguished  from  the  epi- 
dermis; the  enderon,  as  distinguished  from  the 
eederon.  See  out  under  sMn. — 2.  In  entom., 
the  basal  portion  of  the  hemielytmm  of  a  het- 
eropterous  insect,  distinguished  by  its  horny 
texture  from  the  terminal  portion  or  membrane. 
See  cut  under  davits. 

oorival  (ko-ri'val),  n.  [<  co-'i-  +  rival,  n.  Cf . 
eorrkal.'^  ArivalorfeUow-rival;  a  competitor; 
a  corrival. 

A  competitor  and  co-rival  with  the  king. 

Bacon,  Charge  at  Session  for  the  Verge. 

Co-HvdL,  though  used  as  synonymous  with  rival  and  cor- 
rival, is  a  different  word.  Two  persons  or  more  rivalling 
another  are  the  only  true  co-rivals.  Latham. 

corivalt,  v.  t.    See  corrvoal, 

corivali^tt  corivalshipt.  See  corrvoalry,  cor- 
rivalship. 

corki  (k&rk),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  cork  (in  comp. 
cork-hark,  cork-tre)  =  D.  kork,  kurk  =  G.  kork  = 
Dan.  Sw.  kork,  <  Sp.  corcho,  cork,  <  L.  cortex 


Corisa  intemtpta. 
(Line  shows  natural  size.) 
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(corUe-),  bark,  particularly  the  bark  of  the  cork- 
tree (which  was  called  suber,  >  suber,  cork) ;  see 
cortex.;]  I.  re.  1.  A  species  of  oak,  Quercus  Suber, 

f  rowing  in  the  south  of  Europe  (especially  in 
pain  and  Portugal)  and  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
having  a  thick,  roughbark,  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  is  often  planted.  It  grows  to  the  heightof  from 
20  to  40  feet,  and  yields  bark  every  6  to  10  years 
for  150  years.— 2.  The  outer  bark  of  this  oak, 
which  is  very  light  and  elastic,  and  is  used  for 
many  purposes,  especially  for  stoppers  for  bot- 
tles and  casks,  for  artificial  legs,  for  inner  soles 
of  shoes,  for  floats  of  nets,  etc.  it  grows  to  a 
thickness  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  after  removal  is  re- 
placed by  a  gradual  annual  growth  from  the  original  cork 
cambium.  Burnt  cork  or  Spanish  black  is  used  as  an 
artists'  pigment,  and  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine. 
Hnely  powdered  cork  has  been  used  as  an  absorbent, 
under  the  name  of  suberin. 

3.  In  hot.,  a  constituent  of  the  bark  of  most 
phsenogamous  plants,  especially  of  dicotyle- 
dons. It  constitutes  the  inner  growing  layer  known  as 
cork  cambium,  cork  merlstem,  or  pheUogen,  the  outer 
dead  portion  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  bark.  (See 
barkK)  It  may  also  occur  within  the  stem  itself,  and  is 
often  formed  in  the  repair  of  wounds  in  plants. 

4.  Something  made  of  cork.  Specifically— (a)  A 
cork  heel  or  sole  in  a  shoe. 

When  she  gaed  up  the  tolbooth  stairs, 
The  corks  frae  her  heels  did  flee. 
The  Queen's  Ma/rie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  118). 
(6)  A  stopper  or  bung  for  a  bottle,  cask,  or  other  vessel,  cut 
out  of  cork ;  also,  by  extension,  a  stopper  made  ot  some 
other  substance :  as,  a  rubber  cwk.  (c)  A  small  float  of 
cork  used  by  anglers  to  buoy  up  their  fishing-lines  or  to 
indicate  when  a  fish  bites  or  nibbles  ;  by  extension,  any 
such  float,  even  when  not  made  of  cork. — Fossil  cork. 
See /ossfl.— Mountain  cork,  a  variety  of  asbestos.— Vel- 
vet cork,  the  best  quality  of  cork-bark.  It  is  of  a  pale- 
reddish  color  and  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
II.  a.  Made  of  or  with  cork;  consisting  wholly 
or  chiefly  of  cork — Cork  carpet.  See  kamptulieon. 
—  Cork  jacket,  a  contrivance  in  the  form  of  a  jacket 
without  sleeves,  padded  with  pieces  of  cork,  designed  to 
buoy  up  a  person  in  the  water. — Cork  lace.    See  lace. 

corfcl  (kdrk),  V.  t.  [<  cork\  «.]  1.  To  stop  or 
bung  with  a  piece  of  cork,  as  a  bottle  or  cask ; 
confine  or  make  fast  with  a  cork. — 2.  To  stop 
or  check  as  if  with  a  cork,  as  a  person  speak- 
ing; silence  suddenly  or  effectually:  generally 
with  up :  as,  this  poser  corked  him  up ;  cork 
(yourself)  up.  [Humorous  slang.]  —  3.  To 
blacken  with  burnt  cork,  as  the  face,  to  repre- 
sent a  negro. 

cork^t,  »•    [So.  corkie  ;  <  ME.  corke.']   A  bristle ; 
in  the  plural,  bristles ;  beard. 
His  berde  was  brothy  and  blake,  that  tille  hisbrest  reohede, 
Grassede  as  a  mereswyne  with  corkes  f ulle  huge. 

JIforte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1091. 

cork^  (k&rk),  n.    A  corruption  of  ealk^.     [U.  S.] 

cork*  (kdrk),  n.  [Also  written  korker;  <  Norw. 
korkje ;  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  oreMl  : 
see  orchil.']  The  name  given  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  to  the  lichen  Zecanora  tartarea, 
yielding  a  crimson  or  purple  dye.   See  cudbear. 

corkage  (k&r'kaj),».  l<cork^  +  -age.]  1.  The 
corking  or  uncorking  of  bottles;  hence,  the 
serving  of  wine  or  other  bottled  beverages  in 
hotels  and  inns.  Specifically — 2.  A  charge 
made  by  hotel-keepers  and  others  (a)  for  the 
serving  of  wine  and  liquors  not  furnished  by 
the  house,  or  (6)  for  the  corking  and  re-serving 
of  partly  emptied  bottles. 

cork-bark  (kdrk'bark),  n.  [ME.  corkbarke;  < 
corifci  -1-  bark^.]    Same  as  cork\  2. 

cork-black  (kdrk'blak),  n.    See  black. 

cork-board  (kdrk'bord),  n.  A  kind  of  straw- 
board  or  cardboard  in  which  ground  cork  is 
mixed  with  the  paper-pulp.  It  is  light,  elastic, 
and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound. 

corkbrain  (kdrk'bran),  n.  Alight,  empty-head- 
ed person.    Nares. 

We  are  slightly  esteem'd  by  some  giddy-headed  corh- 
irains.  John  Taylor,  WoTia(ie30). 

cork-brained  (k6rk'brand),  a.  Light-headed; 
empty-headed;  foolish.    John  Taylor. 

cork-cutter  (k6rk'kut"6r),  «.  1.  One  whose 
trade  is  the  making  of  corks.— 2.  A  tool  for 
cutting  cork;  specifically,  a  hard  brass  tube 
sharpened  at  one  end  for  cutting  corks  from 
sheet-cork.  ™n     i 

corked  (k6rkt),  p.  a.     [<  cork^  +  -e^.]    1. 
Stopped  with  a  cork.— 2.  Fitted  with  cork; 
having  a  cork  heel  or  sole. 
A  corked  shoe  or  slipper.  Buloet. 

And  tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace. 

Bp.  Ball,  Satu-es,  it.  6. 

3.  Having  acquired  the  taste  of  cork;  corky: 
as,  corked  wine. 

A  bottle  of  claret  was  brought.  .  .  .  Philip,  tasting  his 
glass,  called  out,  "Faugh!  It's  corked!  "So  it  is,  and 
very  badly  corted,"  growls  my  lord. 

'  Thackeray,  Philip,  xvm. 
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corker  (k&r'kfer),  m.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
corks. —  2.  In  manuf.,  an  instrument  to  stretch 
women's  shoes. —  3.  [Literally,  that  which  corks 
or  stops  the  discussion.  ]  An  unanswerable  fact 
or  argument ;  that  which  makes  further  discus- 
sion or  action  unnecessary  or  impossible ;  a  set- 
tler. [Slang.]  —  4.  A  successful  examination ; 
a  "rush."    [College  slang,  U.  S.] 

cork-fossil  (k6rk'fos'''il),  n.  A  variety  of  am- 
phibole  or  hornblende,  resembling  vegetable 
cork.    It  is  the  lightest  of  all  minerals. 

corkiness  (k6r'ki-nes),  n.  [<  corky  +  -»ie«s.] 
The  quality  of  being  like  cork;  lightness  with 
elasticity. 

corking-pin  (k6r'king-pin),  n.  A  pin  of  a  large 
size,  said  to  have  been  formerly  used  for  fixing 
a  woman's  head-dress  to  a  cork  mold. 

She  took  a  large  corking-pin  out  of  her  sleeve,  and  with 
the  point  directed  towards  her,  pinned  the  plaits  all  fast 
together  a  little  above  the  hem.  Sterne. 

cork-leather  (k6rk'leTH'''6r),  n.  A  fabric  formed 
of  two  sheets  of  leather  with  a  thin  layer  of 
cork  between  them,  the  whole  being  glued  and 
pressed  together. 

COrk-machine  (kdrk'ma-shen'"),  n.  A  machine 
for  making  corks. 

cork-oak  (kdrk'ok'),  n.   See  cork-tree. 

cork-press,  cork-presser  (k6rk'pres,  -pres'^r), 
n.  A  device  for  compressing  corks,  to  cause 
them  to  enter  the  necks  of  bottles  easily. 

cork-pull  (kdrk'pul),  n.  A  device  for  extract- 
ing corks  from  bottles  when  they  have  fallen 
below  the  neck.  , 

corkscre'W  (kdrk'skro),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A  tool 
consisting  of  a  helicoidal  piece  or  "  screw"  of 
steel,  with  a  sharp  point  and  a  transverse  han- 
dle, used  to  draw  corks  from  bottles. 

II.  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  corkscrew;  spi- 
ral :  as,  a  corkscrew  curl. 

She  came  down  the  corkscrew  stairs,  and  found  Phoebe 
in  the  parlor  arranging  the  tea-things. 

Mrs.  Oaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxii. 

corkscre'W  (k&rk'skr6),  V.  t.  [<  corkscrew,  n.] 
To  cause  to  move  like  a  corkscrew ;  direct  or 
follow  out  in  a  spiral  or  twisting  way. 

Catching  sight  of  him,  Mr.  Bantam  corkscrewed  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  welcomed  him  with  ecstasy. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxv. 

cork-tree  (k6rk'tre),  n.  [<  ME.  cork-tre.]  The 
Quercus  Suber,  the  outer  bark  of  which  is  the 
substance  cork.  Also  called  cork-oak Brazil- 
ian cork-tree,  abignoniaceous  shrub,  Tdbebuia  uliginosa, 
the  soft  wood  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cork. — 
East  Indian  cork-tree,  Millingtonia  hortensis,  a  large 
tree  of  the  same  order,  with  large  white  fragrant  flowers, 
cultivated  in  avenues  and  gardens. 

COrk'WOOd  (kdrk'wud),  n.  One  of  several  "West 
Indian  trees  with  light  or  porous  wood,  as  the 
Anona palustris,  OchromaLagopus,  Paritmmtili- 

aeewm,  and  Pisonia  obtusata Corkwood  cotton. 

See  cottonl. 

corky  (kdr'ki),  a.     [<  corfci  -f-  -yi.]     1.  Of  the 
nature  of  cork;  resembling  cork;  hence,  shriv- 
eled; withered. 
Bind  fast  his  corky  arms.  Shak.,  Lear,  ill.  7. 

The  layers  of  the  bark  are  rarely  well  marked,  and 
they  generally  become  soon  obliterated  by  irregular  corky 
growths  in  the  substance  of  the  bark  itself. 

Bessey,  Botany,  p.  448. 

2.   Tasting  of  cork;  corked:  usually  said  of 

wines :  as,  a  corky  flavor. 
corlewt,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  curlew. 
corm  (k6rm),  n.     [<  NL.  cormu^,  <  Gr.  icopftdQ, 

the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  boughs  lopped  off,  < 

Kelpetv  (•/  *Kep,  *Kop),  cut,  lop,  shear :  see  sliea/r.] 


Conn  of  Crocus,  entire  and  cut  longitudinally. 

1.  In  bot.,  a  bulb-like,  solid,  fleshy  subterra- 
nean stem,  producing  leaves  and  buds  on  the  up 
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per  surface  and  roots  from  the  lower,  as  in  the 

cyclamen.  Some  corms  are  coated  with  the  sheathing 
bases  of  one  or  two  leaves,  as  in  the  crocus  and  gladiolus, 
and  are  then  often  called  solid  bulbs.  There  are  all  gra- 
dations between  the  true  naked  corm  and  the  bulb  con- 
sisting wholly  of  coats  or  scales. 
2.  In  zool.,  a  cormus. 

corme  (kdrm),  n.  [<  F.  eorme  (=  Sp.  corma), 
service-apple,  sorb-apple,  eormier,  service-tree, 
sorb-tree ;  according  to  Littr6  repr.  L.  cornum, 
which  means,  however,  the  cornel  cherry ;  Prior 
says  "from  an  ancient  Gaulish  name  of  a  ei- 
der made  from  its  (the  service-tree's)  fruit,  the 
Kovpiu  of  Dioscorides  " :  Gr.  Koip/it  (Dioseorides), 
also  adp/ia  (Athenseus),  a  kind  of  beer,  an  Egyp- 
tian, Spanish,  and  British  drink.]  The  service- 
tree,  Purus  domestica. 

cormeille  (k6r-mel'),  «.     Same  as  earmele. 

cor.  mem.  An  abbreviation  of  corresponding 
member. 

cormi,  n.    Plural  of  cormus. 

cormogen  (k6r'm6-jen),  n.  [<  Cormogenw.'] 
Same  as  cormophyie. 

Cormogense  (kor-moj'e-ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kop/i6g,  a  trunk  (see  corm),  +  -yevfi^  (L.  -gena), 
producing :  see  -genoiis.]    Same  as  Cormophyta. 

COrmogeny  (k6r-moj'e-ni),  TO.  [<  Gr.  Kop/idQ,  a 
trunk  (see  corm),  ir  -yev^c,  producing.  See 
CormogencE.J  The  history  of  the  development 
of  races  or  other  aggregates  of  individuals,  as 
communities  and  families.     [Rare.] 

cormophyly  (k6r-mof 'i-U),  n.  [<  Gr.  ia>pft6c,_  a 
trunk  (see  corm),  +  fihni,  tribe.]  Tribal  his- 
tory of  races,  communities,  or  other  aggregates 
of  individual  living  organisms.     [Rare.] 

Cormophyta  (kor-mof'i-ta),  re.  pi.  [Nil.,  pi. 
of  cormophytum  :  see  cormbphyte.^  One  of  two 
primary  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as 
arranged  by  EndUeher,  comprising  all  plants 
that  have  a  proper  axis  of  growth  (stem  and 
root),  and  including  aU  phsenogamous  plants  as 
well  as  the  higher  vascular  cryptogams.  The 
other  division  was  named  Thallophyta.  Also 
Corm^gence. 

cormophyte  (k6r'mo-fit),  to.  [<  NL.  cormophy- 
tum, ^  Gr.  Kop/idg,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  (see  corm), 
+  ^6v,  a  plant.]  A  plant  of  the  division  Cor- 
mcyphyta  ;  a  plant  having  a  true  a^s  of  growth. 
Also  cormogen. 

COrmopbytic  (kdr-mo-fit'ik),  a.  [<  cormophyte 
+  -ic]  Having  the  characters  of  a  cormophyte 
or  of  the  Cormophyta;  having  stem  or  leaves 
more  or  less  distinctly  differentiated. 

Oormopoda  (k6r-mop'o-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kop/idg,  a  trunk  (see  corm),  +  Troif  (Trod-)  =  E. 
foot.^  1.  A  synonym  of  LamelUbranehiata. 
Burmeister,  1843. — 2.  A  synonym  of  Arctisca. 

cormorant  (kdr'mo-rant),  TO.  and  a.  [<  ME.  cor- 
merawnt,  <  OF.  cormoran,  cormorande,  also  cor- 
man,  F.  cormoran  =  Pr.  corpmari  =  Cat.  corb- 
mari  =  Sp.  cuervo  marino  =  Pg.  corvomarinho  = 
It.  corvo  marino,  <  ML.  corvus  marinvs,  lit.  sea- 
orow:  see  Corvus  and  marine.  The  F.  spelling 
appears  to  have  been  modified  by  Bret,  morvran 
(=  W.  morfran),  cormorant,  lit.  sea-crow,  <  mor, 
sea, -I- Jrare,  crow.]  I.  ».  1.  Alargetotipalmate 
swimming  and  diving  bird  of  the  f  amUy  Phala- 
crocoraddcB  (which  see  for  technical  characters) . 
There  are  about  25  species,  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  much 
resembling  one  another,  and  all  usually  comprised  in  the 
single  genus  Phalaarocorax.  They  are  mostly  maritime, 
but  some  inhabit  fresh  waters ;  they  are  gregarious,  and  in 
the  breeding  season  some  species  congregate  by  thousands 
to  breed  on  rocky  ledges  over  the  sea,  or  in  swamps,  build- 


Common  Connorant  {Phalacrecorax  cards). 

ing  a  rude  bulky  nest,  and  laying  from  1  to  8  whole-col- 
ored greenish  eggs  coated  with  a  white  chalky  substance. 
Their  principal  food  is  fish,  and  their  voracity  is  prover- 
bial. "Hie  common  cormorant  of  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia,  Phalacrocorax  carbo,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
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of  the  whole,  is  about  3  feet  long  and  6  in  extent,  with  a 
heavy  body,  long  sinuous  neck,  a  stout  hooked  bill  about 
as  long  as  the  head,  a  naked  gular  pouch,  stout  strong 
wings,  and  14  stiff  tail-feathers  denuded  to  the  bases.  The 
color  is  lustrous  black,  bronzed  on  the  back,  where  the  fea- 
thers have  black  edges ;  the  feet  are  black ;  in  the  breed- 
ing season  there  is  a  white  flank-patch ;  and  on  the  head 
are  scattered  white  thready  plumes.  The  same  or  a  simi- 
lar species  is  domesticated  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
and  taught  to  fish.  A  smaller  species,  the  crested  cormo- 
rant, P.  cristatus,  is  found  in  Europe,  and  is  known  as  the 
shag,  a  name  also  used  for  cormorants  at  large.  The  com- 
monest North  American  species  is  the  double-crested  cor- 
morant, P.  dUophus,  having  only  12  tail-feathers  (the  num- 
ber usual  in  the  genus),  the  gular  sac  convex  behind,  and 
a  crest  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  Florida  cormorant, 
which  breeds  by  thousands  in  the  mangrove  swamps,  is  a  va- 
riety of  the  last.  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States 
several  other  species  occur,  as  the  violet-green  cormorant 
(P.  violaceits),  the  red-faced  (P.  bicristatus),  the  tufted 
(P.  penicillatus),  and  others.  The  Mexican  cormorant, 
P.  mexicanus,  is  a  small  species  which  extends  into  the 
United  States.  A  few  species  are  largely  white,  and  oth- 
ers are  spotted. 

Thence  up  he  [Satan]  flew ;  and  on  the  Tree  of  Life, 

The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew. 

Sat  like  a  cormorant.  Milton,  P.  h.,  iv.  196. 

2t.  A  greedy  fellow ;  a  glutton. 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  ii.  1. 
Next,  here's  a  rich  devouring  comwraTU 
Comes  up  to  town,  with  his  leathern  budget  stuff'd 
Till  it  crack  again,  to  empty  it  upon  company 
Of  spruce  clerks  and  squalling  lawyers. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  fO,  Talthf ul  Eriends,  i.  2. 

St.  [In  this  use  also  sometimes  written  corvo- 
rant  (as  if  <  corn'^  +  vorant,  devouring)  and 
cornmorant  (as  if  <  correi  -t-  *morant,  delaying: 
see  moration),  and  associated  with  cornmudgin, 
curmudgeon,  q.  v.]  A  very  avaricious  person; 
a  miser;  a  curmudgeon. 

When  the  Cormorants 
And  wealthy  farmers  hoord  up  all  the  graine. 
He  empties  all  his  garners  to  the  poore. 
No-body  and  Some-body  (1600),  \.  320  (ed.  Palmer). 
The  covetous  cormorants  or  com-morants  of  his  time. 
W.  Smith,  The  Blacksmith  (1606). 

II.  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  cormorant; 
greedy;  rapacious;  insatiable. 

When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge. 
Shah,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 

It  underwent  the  process  of  "  annexation  "  to  the  cor- 
morant republic  of  ancient  times.  Sumner,White  Slavery. 

Cormostomata(k6r-mo-st6'ma-ta,),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Kopfidg,  atrunk  (see  corm),  +  oTd/ia,  mouth.] 
One  of  three  suborders  into  which  the  Entomos- 
traca  are  divided  by  Dana.  It  contains  the 
epizoic  or  parasitic  crustaceans,  and  is  approx- 
imately equivalent  to  the  Siphonostoma. 

cormus  (kSr'mus),  n. ;  pi.  cormi  (-mi).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KopfidQ,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  boughs 
lopped  off:  see  corm.']  1.  In  bot.,  same  as  corm. 
—  2.  In  zool.,  the  common  stock  of  a  compound 
animal,  as  an  ascidiarium,  a  zoanthodeme,  and 
the  like,  when  divided  into  colonies  of  zooids, 
as  may  be  variously  effected  by  gemmation  or 
other  more  or  less  complete  division. 

com^  (k6m),  n.  [<  ME.  com,  coren,  come,  <  AS. 
corn,  a  grain  or  seed,  grain,  com,  =  OS.  OFries. 
Icorn  =  D.  horen,  koom  =  MLG.  koren,  LG.  koren, 
koorn  =  Icel.  Dan.  Sw.  korn  =  OHG.  chorn,  cho- 
ron,  com,  MHG.  G.  korn  =  Goth.  Icaurn,  grain,  a 
grain,  =  L.  granum  (>  ult.  B.  grain)  =  OBulg. 
eruno  =  Slov.  Serv.  Bohem.  zrno  =  Pol.  ziarno 
=  Serbian  gorno,  zerno  =  Little  Euss.  and  Buss. 
zerno  =  OPruss.  zyrne  =  Lith.  zhimis  =  Lett. 
zirnis,  grain.  Hence  dim.  kernel,  q.  v.]  1.  A 
single  seed  of  certain  plants,  especially  of  cereal 
plants,  as  wheat,  rye,barley,  and  maize;  a  grain. 
[In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural,  corns.'] 

Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone.  John  xii.  24. 

2.  The  seeds  of  cereal  plants  in  general,  in 
bulk  or  quantity;  grain:  as,  corn  is  dear  or 
scarce.  In  this  sense  the  word  comprehends  all  the 
kinds  of  grain  used  for  the  food  of  men  or  of  horses,  but  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  generally  applied  to  wheat,  rye,  oats 
and  barley,  and  in  Scotland  generally  restricted  to  oats' 
In  the  United  States  it  is  by  custom  appropriated  to  maize 
(specifically,  Indian  corn) ;  hence  it  is  usual  to  say  the  crop 
of  wheat  is  good,  but  that  of  com  is  bad ;  it  is  a  good  year 
for  wheat  and  rye,  but  bad  for  com.  [In  this  sense  there 
is  no  plural.] 

3.  The  plants  which  produce  com  when  grow- 
ing in  the  field;  the  stalks  and  ears,  or  the 
Btalks,  ears,  and  seeds  after  reaping  and  before 
threshing:  as,  a  field  of  corn;  a  sheaf  or  a  shock 
of  corn;  a  load  of  corn.  The  plants  or  stalks 
are  included  in  the  term  corn  until  the  seed  is 
separated  from  the  ears. 

They  brende  alle  the  comes  in  that  loud. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  46. 


corn-badger 

In  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  com 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end. 

Mitton,  L' Allegro,  1.  loa 
Swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the 'main. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L  378. 

4.  A  small  hard  particle ;  a  grain.    [Now  rare.] 

Not  a  com  of  true  salt,  not  a  grain  of  right  mustard, 
amongst  them  all.       B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair  i,  i 

5.  A  yellow  color,  that  of  ripe  Indian  corn  or 
maize. — Coffee-corn  or  guinea-corn,  a  variety  of  Sor- 
ghum  vulgare  extensively  cultivated  in  many  warm  coun- 
tries for  its  grain.  The  name  guinea-corn  is  also  applied 
in  the  West  Indies  to  several  grain-bearing  species  otPan- 
icMm.— Indian  com.  See  maije.— Popped  com.  See 
pop-corn. — Round  com,  a  trade-name  for  the  grain  of  a 
class  of  yellow  maize  with  small,  round,  very  hard  kernels. 
—Sweet  com.  See  maize.  —To  acknowledge  the  com 
to  admit  or  confess  something  charged  or  imputed ;  espe! 
cially,  to  admit  that  one  has  been  mistaken,  etc.  fsiantr 
U.  S.)  "' 

The  "Evening  Mirror  "  very  naively  comes  out  and  ac- 
knowledges the  com,  admits  that  a  demand  was  made. 

New  York  Herald,  June  27, 1846. 
You  are  beat  this  time,  anyhow,  old  feller;  you  just  oo- 
knowledge  the  corn  —  hand  over  your  hat ! 

IT.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  211. 

cornl  (k6rn),  i;.  [<  cormi,  to.]  I.  iraws.  1.  To  pre- 
serve and  season  with  salt  in  grains ;  lay  down 
in  brine,  as  meat :  as,  to  corn  beef  or  pork.— 

2.  To  granulate ;  form  into  small  grains. 

The  old  flrework-makers  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  trains  of  corned  gunpowder. 

Strutt^  Sports  and  Pastunes,  p.  48L 

3.  To  feed  with  oats,  as  a  horse.    [Scotch.] 

When  thou  wast  com't  an'  I  was  mellow, 
We  took  the  road  aye  like  a  swallow. 
Bums,  The  auld  Farmer's  Salutation  to  his  auld  Mara 

4.  To  plant  with  com.     [Rare.] 

Those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  once  valuable 
Southern  lands,  corned  to  death,  and  now  lying  to  waste 
in  worthless  sage  grass. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Sep.,  No.  Ix.  (1886),  p.  40. 

5.  To  render  intoxicated;  make  drunk,  as  with 
whisky.     [CoUoq.] 


The  lads  are  weel  comed. 


Ja/ndesm. 


Tobias  was  just  clearly  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line  which 
divides  drunk  from  sober ;  but  Hardy  was  "royally  comed" 
(but  not  falling)  when  they  met,  about  an  hour  by  sun  in 
the  afternoon.  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  161. 

n.  intrans.  To  beg  com  of  farmers  on  St. 
Thomas's  day,  December  21st.  [Eng.] 
corn^  (k6rn),  ».  [<  F.  corne  (also  cor),  a  horn, 
a  hard  or  homy  swelling  on  a  horse,  <  L.  corm, 
a  horn,  a  homy  excrescence,  a  wart,  etc.,  =  K 
horn:  see  horn.]  1.  A  thickening  or  callosity 
of  the  epidermis,  usually  with  a  central  core  or 
nucleus,  caused  by  undue  pressure  or  friction, 
as  by  boots,  shoes,  or  implements  of  occupation. 
Corns  are  most  common  on  the  feet. —  2t.  Any 
homy  excrescence. 

Comes  that  wol  under  growe  her  [their]  eye. 
That  but  thou  lete  hem  oute,  the  sight  wol  die. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  22. 

OoniaceaB(k6r-na'sf-e),TO.jji.  [NL.,<  CorjMM  + 
-acecB.]  A  natural  order  of  polypetalous  exo- 
gens,  mostly  of  northern  temperate  regions, 
grouped  in  12  genera  of  shrubs  or  trees,  nearly 
allied  to  the  monopetalous  order  CaprifoUacea, 
The  principal  genera  are  Comus  and  Nyssa. 

cornaceous  (k6r-na' shins),  a.  [<  NL.  corna- 
ceus :  see  Cornacew.]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  natural  order  Comacea. 

Cornacuspongise  (kdr-nak-u-apon'ji-e),  n.  pi 
[NL.,<  L.  cornu,  horn,  +  acm,  needle,  +  Spmgia, 
sponges:]  In  Lendenfeld's  system  of  classifi- 
cation, the  fourth  order  of  sponges.  It  contains 
Silicea  with  soft  mesoglcea,  the  supporting  skeleton  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  monaxial,  not  tylostylar,  spicules,  and 
Strengthened  by  spongin,  which  cements  the  spicides.  The 
spicules  may  be  entirely  wanting  when  the  skeleton  con- 
sistB  of  spongin ;  sometimes  the  skeleton  also  disappears. 
The  order  contains  all  the  Ceratospmgice,  together  wiHi 
those  monactinellids  and  Myxospongix  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Chondrospongioe. 

cornage  (kdr'naj),  TO.  [<  AF.  corndge  (ML.  eor- 
nagium),  <  OF.  come,  a  horn :  see  confi,  horn.] 

1.  An  ancient  North  English  tenure  of  land, 
which  obliged  the  tenant  to  give  notice  of  an 
invasion  of  the  Scots  by  blowing  a  horn.  By 
this  tenure  many  persons  held  their  lands  in  the  district 
adjoining  the  Picts'  wall.  This  old  service  was  afterwara 
paid  in  money,  and  the  sheriffs  accounted  for  it  under  tne 
title  of  cornagimn.  .     . 

2.  In  feudal  law,  a  tax  or  tribute  on  homed  ea^ 
tie.    Seebohm,  Eng.  VU.  Community. 

comalinet,  »•    -^  obsolete  form  of  camemn. 
cornallt,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  coronal. 
cornamutet,  n.    Same  as  cornemuse.    DroA/ton. 
corn-badger  (k6rn'baj''''6r),  n.  A  dealer  m  com. 


corn-ball 

corn-ball  (k6rn'bftl),  n.  A  ball  made  of  popped 
corn,  cemented  with  white  of  eggs,  and  sweet- 
ened with  molasses  or  sugar.     [tJ.  S.] 

corn-beetle  (k6m'be"tl),  n.  The  Cucujus  tes- 
taeeus,  a  minute  beetle,  the  larva  of  which  is 
often  very  destructive  to  the  stores,  particu- 
larly of  wheat,  in  granaries.  The  larva  is 
ocher-oolored,  with  a  forked  tail ;  the  perfect 
insect  is  of  a  bright  tawny  color. 

corn-bells  (kdm'belz),  n.  The  bell-shaped  fun- 
gus Cyathus  vernicosus,  which  sometimes  grows 
in  grain-fields. 

cornbind  (k6m'bmd),  n.  A  local  name  of  the 
biadweed  (species  of  Convohulus),  and  of  the 
climbing  buckwheat,  Pol/ygonwm,  Cormohiulus. 

cornbottle  (k6m'bot"l),  ».  The  bluebottle, 
Centaurea  Cyanus. 

cornbrash  (kdm'brash),  n.  IngeoL,  the  local 
name  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Jurassic  series, 
belonging  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  so-called 
Great  Oolite  of  the  English  geologists.  The  for- 
mation consists  of  clays  and  calcareous  sandstones,  and  is 
very  persistent,  retaining  its  lithological  and  paleonto- 
logical  character  from  the  southwest  of  England  nearly 
as  tar  as  the  Humber.  , 

corn-bread  (kdm'bred'),  n.  A  kind  of  bread 
made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  com.  See  corn^ 
dodger,  Johnny-cake,  and  corn-pone.     [U.  S.] 

corn-cadgert,  n.  [8c. :  also  cornrcauger,']  A 
dealer  in  com;  a  peddler  of  com. 

Like  gentlemen  ye  must,  not  seem, 

But  look  like  com-caugers  gawn  ae  road. 

Jock  0'  the  Side  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  83). 

corn-cake  (kdm'kak),  n.  A  cake  made  of  In- 
dian-corn meal.     [U.  S.] 

corn-cliandler  (k6rn'ohand'''16r),  n.  A  dealer 
in  com.    See  chcmdler. 

corn-cleaner  (k6m'kle'''ner),  n.  A  machine  in 
which  the  cobs  of  maize  are  separated  from  the 
shelled  com,  and  the  corn  is  cleaned,  by  means 
of  a  rolling  screen  and  suction-fan. 

corn-cob  (kdrn'kob),  n.  The  elongated,  woody, 
chaff-covered  receptacle  which,  with  the  grain 
embedded  in  it  in  longitudinal  rows,  constitutes 
the  ear  of  maize.     [U.  S.] 

corn-cockle  (k6rn'kok'''l),  n.    See  cocMe\  2. 

corn-cracker  (k6rn'krak"er),  n.  1 .  A  nickname 
for  a  KentucMan.  [TJ.  S.] — 2.  A  name  given 
to  a  low  class  of  whites  in  the  southern  United 
States,  especially  in  North  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. See  cracker,  7. — 3.  A  name  of  the  corn- 
crake, Crex  pratensis. — 4.  A  ray  of  the  family 
MylidbaUdw,  BMnoptera  quadriloba,  with  trans- 
versely hexagonal  pavement-like  teeth  and  a 
quadrilobate  snout.     [Southeastern  U.  S.] 

corn-crake  (kdm'krak),  ».  A  common  Euro- 
pean bird  of  the  rail  family  {MalUdw),  the  Crex 
pratensis,  or  land-rail :  so  called  because  it  fre- 
quents corn-fields.    See  crake^. 

A  cm-n-crake,  moving  cautiously  among  the  withered 
water-grasses.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  202. 

corn-crib  (kdm'krib),  n.  A  structure  the  side 
walls  of  which  are  formed  of  slats,  with  spaces 
between  them  for  the  circulation  of  air,  used 
to  store  unshelled  Indian  com.  The  slats  are  com- 
monly' slanted  outward  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  as  a 
means  of  preventing  rain  from  beating  in,  and  the  struc- 
ture stands  free  from  the  ground  on  posts,  for  safety  from 
rats  and  mice.    [TJ.  S.] 

com-cntter^  (k6m'kut"er),  n.  A  machine  for 
reaping  com,  or  for  cutting  up  stalks  of  corn 
for  food  of  cattle. 

corn-cutter^  (k6rn'kut"6r),  n.  One  who  cuts 
corns  or  indurations  of  the  skin ;  a  chiropodist. 

Soldiers !  corncutters, 
But  not  so  valiant ;  they  ofttimes  draw  blood, 
Which  you  durst  never  do.    Ford,  Broken  Heart,  i.  2, 

corn-dodger  (kfiru'doj^fer),  n.  A  kind  of  cake 
made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  com,  and  baked 
very  hard.     [Southern  IT.  S.] 

He  opened  a  pouch  which  lie  wore  on  his  side,  and  took 
from  thence  one  or  two  com-dodgerS%,nd  half  a  boiled  rab- 
bit. H.  B.  Stowe,  Dred,  II.  170. 

The  universal  food  of  the  people  of  Texas,  both  rich  and 
poor,  seems  to  be  corn-dodger  and  fried  bacon. 

Olmsted,  Texas. 

corn-drill  (kdm'dril),  n.  A  machine  for  sow- 
ing com  in  drills. 

cornea  (k6r'ne-a),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  L.  eiirneiis, 
homy:  see  cbrneom.']  1.  The  firm,  transpa- 
rent anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  of 
circular  outline,  concavo-convex,  with  the  convexity  for- 
ward, bounding  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  in  front, 
by  its  margin  continuous  with  the  sclerotic,  and  having  its 
outer  surface,  as  a  rule,  covered  with  a  delicate  layer  of 
the  conjunctiva.  In  the  human  eye  it  forms  about  one 
sixth  of  the  entire  eyeball.  Its  convexity  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  sclerotic,  forming  a  comparatively  larger  por- 
tion of  a  smaller  sphere  than  the  sclerotic.  The  cornea 
is  80  called  from  its  hardness,  being  likened  to  horn ;  it  is 
also  known  as  the  tunica  cornea  pellitcida  or  pellucid  horny 
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coat  of  the  eye.  In  distinction  from  the  sclerotic.  See  cut 
under  eye. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  outer  surface  of  an  insect's 
compound  eye.  it  is  generaUy  smooth,  but  may  be 
hairy,  ihe  word  is  also  used  to  designate  the  outer  trans- 
parent lens  of  each  facet  of  a  compound  eye,  and  the 
^A*^  *"  ocellus  or  simple  eye.    See  comea-lena.— 

Abscission  of  the  cornea.   See  abteissUm. 
corneal  (k6r'ne-al),  a.    [<  cornea  +  -ai.]    Per- 
taining to  the  cornea:  as,  corneal  cells ;  corneal 
convexity ;  a  corneal  ulceration. 

The  corneal  surface  of  the  eye  is  transversely  elongated 
and  reniform,  and  its  pigment  is  black. 

Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  237. 
Bowman's  corneal  tubes,  the  tubular  passages  formed 
in  the  fibrous  layers  of  the  cornea  by  forcible  injection. 
cornea-lens  (k6r'ne-a-lenz),  n.  A  facet  of  the 
cuticular  layer  of  the  compound  eye  of  an  ar- 
thropod; the  superficies  of  an  ocellus;  a  oor- 
neule. 

Faceted  cuticular  layer,  each  facet  of  which  forms  a  cor- 
nea-lens. Oegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  266. 

corn-eater  (k6m'e"ter),  n.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  those  of  the  North  American  Indians 
who  submitted  readily  to  the  influences  of  civil- 
ization. 

corned  (k6rnd),  a.  [<  L.  oomu,  =  E.  horn,  + 
-ed2;  equiv.  to  corrmte.^  In  her.,  homed;  pro- 
vided with  horns. 

corneitis  (k6r-ne-i'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  cornea  + 
-iWs.]  Inflammation  of  the  cornea.  Also  called 
ceratitis. 

cornel  (k6r'nel),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  Cornell,  cor- 
nill;  =  D.  hornoelje  ==  OHG.  cornul  {cornul- 
ioum),  G.  koi-nelle  =  Dan.  kornsl^-trce)  =  Sw. 
kornel(-bdr),  <  OF.  cornille,  cornoille,  corno- 
aille,  F.  cornouille  =  8p.  cornejo  (at.  Pg.  cor- 
niso)  =  It.  corniolo,  <  ML.  cOrnolium,  cornel- 
tree,  corniola,  cornel-berry,  with  terminations  . 
of  dim.  form,  <  L.  cornus,  a  cornel-tree  (eornvm, 
the  cornel-fruit)  (whence  by  adaptation  AS. 
corn-tredw,  comel-tree),  <  cornu  =  E.  horn:  in 
reference  to  the  hardness  of  the  wood.]  The 
cornelian  cherry  or  dogwood,  a  common  Euro- 
pean species  of  Cornus,  C.  mas,  a  small  tree 
producing  clusters  of  small  yellow  flowers  in 
spriug  before  the  leaves,  followed  by  numerous 
red  berries.  Tlie  wild  or  male  cornel  is  C  sanguinea,  a 
shrub  with  red  bark  and  black  berries.  The  wood  is  free 
from  grit,  and  for  this  reason  is  used  by  watch-makers  to 
make  instruments  for  cleaning  fine  machinery  or  lenses. 
In  North  America  the  bunchberry,  C.  Canadensis,  is  some- 
times called  the  low  or  dwarf  cornel,  and  C.  circinata  the 
round-leafed  cornel.  The  name  may  be  applied  generally 
to  species  of  the  genus  Cornus.  Also  comel-tree,  cornelian 
tree, 

cornelian^,  n.     See  carnelian. 

cornelian^  (k6r-ne'lian),  a.  [An  extension 
(appar.  based  on  the  L.' proper  name  Cornelius) 
of  cornel.^  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  cornel. 
— Cornelian  cherry.  See  cherryi. — Cornelian  tree. 
See  cornel. 

cornel-tree  (k6r'nel-tre),  n.    Same  as  cornel. 

cornenmset,  »•  [Also  written,  improp.,  coma- 
mute;  <  ME.  cornemuse,  cormuse,  <  OF.  corne- 
muse,  P.  cornemuse,  dial,  cormuse^  cormeuse  (= 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eornamusa,  >  ML.  cornam^a, 
cornemiisa),<  OP.  corne  (=  Pr.  corna,  etc.),  horn 
(<  L.  cornu  =  E.  horn,  q.  v.),  -I-  muse  (Pr.  musa), 
pipe ;  lit.  horn-pipe.  ]    A  bagpipe. 

Loude  mynstralcles 
In  cornemuse  and  in  shalmyes. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1218. 

corneocalcareous  (k6r"ne-6-kal-ka're-us),  a.  [< 
L.  corneus,  homy  (see  c<frneous),  +  calcareous.'] 
1.  Formed  of  a  mixture  of  homy  and  calcare- 
ous substances,  as  some  shells,  such  as  Aplysia. 
— 2.  Horny  on  one  side  or  part  and  calcareous 
on  the  other,  as  the  opercula  of  some  shells, 
such  as  Turiinidm. 

corneosilicious  (k6r"ne-6-si-lish'us),  a.  [<  cor- 
neous +  silicious.]  Consisting  of  or  contaiaing 
both  homy  fibrous  and  sandy  or  silioious  sub- 
stances; ceratosUicious  or  ceratosiUcoid,  as  a 
sponge. 

corneous  (k6r'ne-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  cOrneo  =  Pg. 
It.  corneo,  <  L.  corneus,  homy,  <  cornu  =  E. 
horn.  Ct  cornea.']  Horny;  like  horn;  consist- 
ing of  a  horny  substance,  or  a  substance  re- 
sembling horn Corneous  lead.    Same  as  phosge- 

nite.—  Corneous  mercury.    Same  as  calomel. 

corner  (kdr'ner),  n.  [<  ME.  corner,  cornyer,  < 
OF.  cornier,  corniere,  cornere,  courniere,  corner, 
angle,  F.  corniire,  corner-gutter  (>  ML.  corne- 
rium,  corneria,  a  comer,  neut.  and  fem.  forms 
of  adj.  *cornerius,  spelled  corneirus,  pertaining 
to  an  angle  or  comer),  <  corne  (>  ML.  corria), 
a  comer,  angle,  lit.  a  horn,  a  projecting  pomt, 
<  L.  cornu,  a  horn,  a  projecting  point,  end,  ex- 
tremity, etc.,  =  AS.  horn,  E.  horn.  Cf.  W. 
cornel  =  Corn,  cornal,  a  corner,  <  corn  =  E. 


corner-drill 

horn;  Ir.  cearn,  cearna,  a  comer;  AS.  hyrne, 
MB.  heme,  hurne,  huime  (=  OFries.  heme  = 
leel.  hyrna  (cf.  hyming)  =  Dan.  hjorne  =  Sw- 
hdrn)f  a  corner,  <  horn,  horn :  see  com'^  and 
horn.  The  L.  term  was  angulms  :  see  angle^. 
The  noun  corner  in  the  commercial  sense  (def . 
9)  is  from  the  verb.]  1.  The  intersection  of 
two  converging  lines  or  surfaces ;  an  angle, 
whether  internal  or  external:  as,  the  corner  of 
a  building;  the  four  corners  of  a  square;  the 
corner  of  two  streets. 

They  [hypocrites]  love  to  pray  standing  in  the . . .  comers 
of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men.    Mat.  vi.  5. 
Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop,  profound. 
'  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

2,  The  space  between  two  converging  lines 
or  surfaces;  specifically,  the  space  near  their 
intersection:  as,  the  four  corners  of  a  room. 
Hence  —  3.  A  narrow  space  partly  inclosed; 
a  small  secret  or  retired  place. 

This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  Acts  xxvi.  26. 

4.  Indefinitely,  any  part,  even  the  least  and 
most  remote  or  concealed :  used  emphatically, 
involving  the  inclusion  of  all  parts:  as,  they 
searched  every  corner  of  the  forest. 

Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid  :  all  comers  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

I  turned  and  try'd  each  comer  of  my  bed. 
To  find  if  sleep  were  there,  but  sleep  was  lost. 

Bryden. 
5t.  The  end,  extremity,  or  margin. 

Ye  shall  not  round  the  corners  of  your  heads,  neither 
Shalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard.         Lev.  xix.  27. 

They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon  their  head,  neither 
shall  they  shave  off  the  corner  of  their  beard.    Lev.  xxi.  6. 

.  6.  In  hookbindimg :  (a)  A  triangular  tool  used 
for  decorating  the  corners  of  a  book.  Also  cor- 
ner-piece. (6)  The  leather  or  other  material  used 
in  the  comers  of  a  half-bound  book,  (e)  One 
of  the  metal  guards  used  to  protect  the  comers 
of  heavily  bound  books. —  7.  A  metallic  cap  or 
guard  used  to  protect  the  comers  of  furniture, 
trunks,  boxes,  etc. —  8.  In  surv.,  a  mark  placed 
at  a  comer  of  a  surveyed  tract.     [TJ.  S.] 

We  have  frequently  heard  the  old  surveyors  along  the 
Ohio  say  that  they  often  met  with  his  [Col.  Crawford's] 
corners.        Quoted  in  S.  De  Vere's  Americanisms,  p.  173. 

9.  A  monopolizing  of  the  marketable  supply 
of  a  stock  or  commodity,  through  purchases 
for  immediate  or  future  delivery,  generally  by 
a  secretly  organized  combiuation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  price :  as;  a  corner  in  wheat. 
[TJ.  S.]  — Four  comers,  (a)  The  limits  of  the  contents 
of  adocuraent.  Thephrases  "  within  the /cmr  comers  of  a 
deed,"  "to  take  an  instrument  by  the /our  COT-nerg,"  origi- 
nated in  the  use  of  only  one  side  of  a  single  sheet  of  parch- 
ment for  writing  a  deed,  and  refer  to  what  may  be  learn- 
ed from  the  face  of  the  instrument  itself.  (&)  A  place 
where  two  main  highways  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles :  sometimes  used  in  names  of  places  in  the  United 
States :  as,  Chatham  Four  Comers  in  Columbia  county, 
New  York. —  ^e  Comer,  among  English  sporting  men, 
Tattersall's  horse-repository  and  betting-rooms  in  London : 
so  called  from  its  situation,  which  is  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
corner  (k6r'ner),  V.    [<  corner,  n.    Cf .  cornered.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  drive  or  force  into  a  comer,  or 
into  a  place  whence  there  is  no  escape.  Hence 
—  2.  To  drive  or  force  into  a  position  of  great 
difficulty ;  force  into  a  position  where  failure, 
defeat,  or  surrender  is  inevitable ;  place  in  a 
situation  from  which  escape  is  impossible :  as, 

to  comer  a  person  in  an  argument To  comer 

the  market,  to  force  up  the  price  of  a  stock  or  commod- 
ity by  purchases  for  immediate  or  future  delivery,  until 
the  whole  available  supply  is  nearly  or  quite  monopolized. 
[U.  S.] 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  meet  m  a  comer  or  angle  ; 
form  a  corner.     [Rare.] 

The  spot  where  N.  Carolina,  S.  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
corner.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXI.  653. 

2.  To  be  situated  on  or  at  a  corner;  impinge 
or  be  connected  at  an  angle:  as,  the  house 
corners  on  the  main  street,  or  (when  standing 
cornerwise)  to  the  street  or  road;  Sweden  cor- 
ners on  Eussia  at  the  north. 

corner-capt  (k6r'n6r-kap),  n.  The  academic 
cap :  so  called  from  its  square  top. 

A  little  old  man  in  a  gowne,  a  wide  cassock,  a  night-cap, 
and  a  corner-cap,  by  his  habit  seeming  to  be  a  Divine. 

Breton,  A  Mad  World,  p.  8. 

The  name  of  a  gallant  Is  more  hateful  to  them  than  the 
sight  of  a  corner-cap.       Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  iv,  1. 

corner-chisel  (ker'ner-chiz^el),  n.    See  chiseP. 

corner-cutter  (kdr'n^r-kut^er),  n.  A  cutting- 
press  used  in  trimming  the  comers  of  blank 
books  and  cards  and  shaping  the  blanks  of 
paper  boxes. 

corner-drill  (k6r'ner-dril),  n.  Same  as  anglf 
brace  (b). 


cornered 

cornered  (k6r'n6rd),  a.  [<  ME.  cornered;  <  cor- 
ner, n.,  +  -eflf2.]  Having  corners  or  angles;  spe- 
cifically, having  three  or  more  angles :  chiefly 
in  composition :  as,  a  three-cornered  hat. 

Corsica  is  cornered  with  many  forlonds  [forelands]  schet- 
ynge  [shooting,  projecting]  in  to  the  see. 

Trevisa,  Works  (ed.  Babington),  I.  305. 
Whether  this  building  were  square  like  a  castle,  or  cor- 
tiered  like  a  triangle,  or  round  like  a  tower. 

Austin,  Hbbc  Homo,  p.  75. 

COrnerer  (k6r'ner-6r),  n.  One  who  comers  or 
buys  up  all  the  available  supply  of  a  commod- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  inflating  prices.     [U.  S.] 

COmering-maclline  (k6r'ner-ing-ma-shen"),  n. 
A  maehine  used  for  rounding  off  the  comers  of 
woodwork. 

corner-piece  (k6r'n6r-pes),  ».  l.  AnL-shaped 
casting  or  forging  used  to  strengthen  a  joint. — 
2.  la  bookbinding,  same  as  corner,  6  (a). 

COrner-plate  (k6r'ner-plat),  n.  An  iron  angle- 
plate  or  knee  on  the  outer  comer  of  the  body 
of  a  freight-car,  used  to  strengthen  it  and  pro- 
tect the  sills  and  sheathing  from  injury  in  case 
of  a  collision. 

corner-stone  (kdr'ner-ston),  n.  1.  The  stone 
which  lies  at  the  corner  of  two  walls,  and  imites 
them ;  specifically,  the  stone  built  into  one  cor- 
ner of  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  as  the  actual 
or  nominal  starting-point  in  building,  in  the 
case  of  an  important  public  edifice  or  monumental  struc- 
ture the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  some  formal  ceremony,  and  the  stone  is  com- 
monly hollowed  out  and  made  the  repository  of  historical 
documents,  and  of  objects,  as  coins  and  medals,  charac- 
teristic of  the  time.    Also  called  memorial-atone. 


Who  laid  the  comer-stone  thereof? 


Job  xxxviii.  6. 


See  you  yond'  coign  o'  the  Capitol ;  yond'  comer-stone  ? 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  4. 

Hence — 2.  That  on  which  anythingis  founded; 
that  which  is  of  the  greatest  or  fundamental 
importance;  that  which  is  indispensable. 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone. 

Eph.  ii.  20. 
So  it  is  that  educated,  trained,  enlightened  conscience 
is  the  corner-stone  of  society. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  201. 

corner-tooth  (k6r'ner-toth),  n.  In  vet.  surg. 
aai  farriery,  the  lateral  incisor  of  a  horse,  above 
and  below ;  the  outermost  incisor  on  each  side 
of  either  jaw,  four  in  all.  They  appear  when 
the  horse  is  4j  years  old. 

cornerwise  (k6r'n6r-wiz),  adv.  [<  corner  + 
-wise.]  Diagonally;  with  the  comer  in  front; 
not  parallel. 

cornet^  (kor'net),  n.  [Under  this  form  are  in- 
cluded two  different  Eom.  forms :  (1)  Cornet,  a 
hom,  etc.  (defs.  1-6),  <  ME.  cornet,  a  horn  (bu- 
gle), <  OF.  cornet,  F.  cornet,  a  hom,  a  bugle,  a 
paper  in  the  form  of  a  hom,  an  inkhom,  etc., 
=  Pr.  cornet  =  Sp.  cornete,  m.,  a  little  horn,  = 
It.  cornetto,  a  little  hom,  a  bugle,  an  inkhom, 
a  cupping-glass,  <  ML.  cornetum,  a  hom  (bugle), 
a  kind  of  hood;  mixed  with  a  fem.  form,  OF. 
cornette,  F.  cornette,  a  kind  of  hood,  =  Sp.  Pg. 
cometa  =  It.  cornetta,  a  horn  (bugle),  <  ML. 
corneta,  a  kind  of  hood,  lit.  little  hom,  dim.  of 
L.  cornu  (>  OF.  corne,  etc.),  a  hom :  see  corm^^ 
corner,  etc.,  and  of.  horn.  .(2)  Cornet,  a  standard 
or  ensign,  a  troop  of  horse,  an  officer  (def .  7) 
(not  in  ME.),  <  F.  cornette  =  Sp.  Pg.  corneta  = 
It.  cornetta,  a  standard  or  ensign  (orig.  having 
two  points  or  horns),  hence  a  troop  of  horse 
bearing  such  a  standard,  and  the  officer  com- 
manding the  troop ;  orig.  same  as  OF.  cornette, 
eta.,  dim.  of  corne,  etc.,  <  L.  cornu,  horn :  see 
above.]  1.  In  music:  (a)  Originally,  a  musi- 
cal instrument  of  the  oboe  class,  of  crude  con- 
struction and  harsh  tone. 

David  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the 
Lord  ...  on  comets.  2  Sam.  vi.  5. 

(b)  Same  as  cornet-d-pistons.  (c)  An  organ-stop 
having  from  3  to  5  pipes  to  each  key,  and  giving 
loud  and  somewhat  coarse  tones:  now  rarely 
made,  a  mounted  comet  is  such  a  stop  with  its  pipes 
raised  upon  a  separate  sound-board,  so  as  to  make  its  tone 
more  prominent ;  an  echo  comet  is  a  similar  stop,  but  of 
much  more  delicate  quality,  usually  placed  in  the  swell- 
organ.  Also  comet-stop,  (tjf)  A  pedal  reed-stop  of  2- 
or  4-feet  tone. — 2.  A  little  cap  of  paper  twisted 
atthe  end,  in  which  retailers  inclose  small  wares. 
— 3.  The  square-topped  academic  cap. — 4.  (o) 
A  woman's  head-dress  or  a  part  of  it,  probably 
named  from  its  angular  or  pointed  shape,  as  the 
end  or  comer  of  the  tippet  of  the  chaperon  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  J.  JS. 
PlancM. 

I  never  sawe  my  lady  laye  apart 

Her  comet  blacke,  in  cold  nor  yet  in  heate, 

Sith  fyrst  she  knew  my  grief  was  growen  so  greate. 

Surrey,  Complaint. 
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(6)  That  part  of  the  head-dress  worn  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  hung  down  beside 
the  cheek;  a  flap,  a  pendent  strip  of  lace,  or 
the  like.  Seepirewer.  Also  called  ftapte-cap. — 
5.  In  dressmamng,  the  shaping  of  a  sleeve  near 
the  wrist :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  what 
is  known  as  trumpet-shape. — 6.  Same  as  cor- 
nette.—  7.  Milit.:  (a)  A  flag  or  standard.  Espe- 
cially— (1)  A  flag  borne  before  the  king  of  France,  or  dis- 
played when  he  was  present  with  the  army.  It  was  either 
plain  white  or  white  embroidered  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis. 
(2)  A  flag  of  a  company  of  cavalry. 

The  comet  white  with  crosses  black.      Macaulay,  Ivry. 

(6)  The  officer  of  lowest  commissioned  grade 
in  the  cavalry,  to  whose  charge  this  flag  was 
confided:  a  term  equivalent  to  ensign  in  the  in- 
fantry. The  office  of  cornet  is  now  abolished  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  nearly  represented  by  that  of  second  lieuten- 
ant or  sub-lieutenant,  (e)  A  company  of  cavalry, 
named  in  like  manner  from  the  standard  car- 
ried at  its  head. 

A  body  of  five  comets  of  horse. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

Bass  comet,  an  obsolete  large,  deep-pitched  brass  instru- 
ment. 
cornet^  (kdr'net),  n.    Same  as  coronet^,  6. 
cornet^t,  v.  t.    [<  cornet^,  n.,  =  coronet^,  6.]    To 
let  the  blood  of  (a  horse). 
cornet-^pistons  (k6r'net-a-pis'tonz),  m. ;  pi. 
cornets-d-pistons.     [F.,  a  cornet  with  pistons: 
see  cornet^  and  j?«sfa)».] 
A  musical  instrument 
of   the  trumpet  class, 
having  a  cupped  mouth- 
piece   and    a    conical 
brass  tube,  the  length 
of   which  may  be  in- 
creased and  the   tone 
chromatically   lowered 
by  opening  vailves  into 
little  crooks   or  bends 
of  tubing  (whence  the 
name).     The   compass   is 
about  two  octaves,  including 
all  the  semitones.    The  fun- 
damental tone  or  key  is  usu- 
ally B|j  or  Ek  but  other  tones 
are  used.    The  quality  of  the 


Corn-fly  (.Chlorofis  ianiopus). 
(Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


Comets-k-Fistons. 

.  Ordinary  shape.    2.  Circular 

shape. 


tone  is  penetrating  and  unsympathetiCj  by  no  means  equal 
to  that  of  the  true  trumpet,  for  which  it  is  commonly  sub- 
stituted.   Also  comet,  and  rarely  cornopean. 

cometcyl  (k6r'net-si),  n.  [<  cornefi-,  7  (b),  + 
-c^.]  The  commission  or  rank  of  a  comet. 
See  cornet^,  7  (6). 

A  cometcy  of  horse  his  first  and  only  commission. 

Chesterfield. 

COmeter  (k6r'net-§r),  n.  [<  cornefi-,  1  (b),  + 
-erl.]     One  who  blows  a  comet. 

Mr.  King  could  see  .  .  .  thecorneierslift  up  their  horns 
and  get  red  in  the  face. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  34. 

cornet-stop  (k6r'net-stop),  n.  In  music,  same 
as  corweil,  1  (c). 

cornette  (k6r-net'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  dim.  of  corne, 
a  hom :  see  horn,  ownet^.']  In  metal. ,  the  little 
tube  of  gold  left  when  the  alloy  of  silver  and 
gold  taken  from  the  cupel  is  rolled  and  boiled 
in  nitric  acid  to  remove  the  former  metal. 
Also  spelled  cornet. 

cornettist  (k6r'net-ist),  n.  [<  coi-nef^,  1  (6),  + 
-ist.l    A  player  upon  a  oomet-&-pistons. 

corneule  (kdr'ne-til),  n.  [=  F.  corn4ule,  <  NL. 
corneula,  dim.  oi  cornea,  q.  v.]  One  of  the  mi- 
nute transparent  segments  which  defend  the 
compound  eyes  of  insects;  the  cornea  of  an 
ocellus ;  a  cornea-lens. 

com-ezchange  (k6m'eks-chanj"),  n.  A  place 
or  mart  where  grain  is  sold  or  bartered,  and' 
samples  are  shown  and  examined.     [Eng.] 

corn-factor  (kSrn'f ak"tor),  n.  Onewho  traffics 
in  grain  by  wholesale,  or  as  an  agent.     [Eng.] 

corn-field  (k&m'feld),  n.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
field  in  which  com  of  any  kind  is  growing ;  a 
grain-field;  in  the  United  States,  a  field  of 
Indian  corn  or  maize. 

corn-flag  (kdm'flag),  n.  The  popular  name  of 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Gladiolus,  bearing  red 
or  white  flowers,  and  much  cultivated  as  orna- 
mental plants. 

corn-floor  (kdm'flor),  n.  A  floor  for  com,  orfor 
threshing  com  or  grain.     Isa.  xxi.  10. 

corn-flower  (k6m'flou''6r),  n.  A  flower  or  plant 
growing  in  grain-fields,  as  the  wild  poppy,  and 
especially  the  bluebottle,  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

There  be  certain  com-fiowers  which  come  seldom  or 
never  in  other  places,  unless  they  be  set,  but  only  amongst 
as  the  blue-bottle,  a  kind  of  yellow  marygold  wild 


poppy,  and  fumitory. 


Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 


cornice-book 

corn-fly  (k6m'fli),  n.    An  insect  of  either  of 
the  genera  Chloropa  and  Oscinis,  of  the  family 
Muscidce:     so    called 
from  the  injury  they 
inflict     on     growing 
crops.  Chlorops  tomiopm 
the  most  destructive  of  Brit- 
ish  corn-flies,  is  about  U 
lines  in  length,  and  of  a  yel- 
low  color  striped  with  black. 
It  deposits  its  eggs  between 
the  leaves  of  wheat-  and  bar- 
ley-plants, and  its  larva,  by 
extracting  the  juices,  pro- 
duce    the    disease    called 
gout,  from  the  swelling  of 
the  joints  of  the  plants. 
corn-fritter  (k6m'frit"6r),  ».    A  fried  hatter- 
cake  made  of  grated  green  Indian  com,  milk, 
and  eggs. 

corn-grater  (k6rn'gra"t6r),  n.    A  roughened 
surface  used  for  rasping  com  (maize)  from  the 
cob. 
corn-growing  (k6m' growing),  a.    Producing 
corn :  as,  a  corn-growing  oountiy. 
corn-hoOK  (k6rn'huk),  n.    A  blade  somewhat 
resembling  a  short  scythe,  and  set  in  a  handle 
at  an  angle  a  little  greater  than  a  right  angle, 
used  to  out  standing  com  (maize). 
corn-husker  (k6rn'hus"ker),  n.     A  machine 
for  stripping  the  husks  from  ears  of  maize. 
corn-husking   (k6rn'hus"king),   n.     A  social 
meeting  of  friends  and  neighbors  at  the  house 
of  a  farmer  to  assist  him  in  stripping  the  husks 
or  shucks  from  his  Indian  com;  a  husMng-hee 
(which  see).    Also  corn-shwcTcing.     [U.  S.] 
cornic  (k6r'nik),  a.    [<  Cornus  +  -jc]   Existing 
in  or  derived  from  the  bark  of  Cornus  florida. 
—  Comic  acid.    Same  as  comin. 
cornice  (k6r'nis),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  Cor- 
nish; =  D.  Jcornis  =  G.  carniesz  (>  Dan.  Sw.  Icar- 
nis,  >  Euss.  karnizu), 

<  OP.  cornice,  F. 
corniche,  <  It.  cor- 
nice (=  Sp.  corwisa; 
at.  Pg.  cornija),  < 
ML.  cornix  {cornic-'), 
a  border,  a  contr. 
(appar.)  of  coronix, 
a  square  frame  (the 
ML.  cornix,  coronix 
being  simulations  of 
L.  cornix,  a  crow), 

<  Gr.  Kopavlg,  a 
wreath,  garland,  a 
curved  line  or  flour- 
ish at  the  end  of  a 
book,  the  end,  com- 
pletion, prop,  adj., 
curved,  <  Kopuvig, 
curved;  akin  to  L. 
corona,  >  tdt.  B. 
crown :  see  corona, 
crown."]  1.  In  arch., 
any  molded  projec- 
tion which  crowns 
or  finishes  the  part 
to  which  it  is  affix- 

•  ed;  specifically,  the 
third  or  uppermost 
division  of  an  entab- 
lature, resting  on  the 
frieze.  (See column.) 
When  the  crowning  course  of  a  waU  is  plain,  it 
is  usually  called  a  coping. 

The  cornice  is  as  indispensable  a  termination  of  the  wall 
as  the  capital  is  of  a  pillar. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  32. 

2.  An  ornamental  molding,  usually  of  plaster, 
running  round  the  walls  of  a  room  just  below 
the  ceiling. —  3.  In  upholstery,  an  ornamental 
band  or  molding  which  covers  and  conceals 
the  rod  or  hooks  from  which  curtains,  etc.,  are 
hung. —  4.  A  molding  or  strip  of  wood,  plaia 
or  ^ded,  fastened  to  the  walls  of  a  room,  at 
the  proper  height  from  the  floor,  to  serve  as  a 
support  for  picture-hooks;  a  picture-cornice. 
—Architrave  cornice.  See  architrave.— mo^  cor- 
nices. See  Wocii.— Comloe-ring,  the  ring  in  a  cannon 
next  behind  the  muzzle-ring.— Horizontal  cornice,  m 
arch.,  the  level  cornice  of  a  pediment  under  the  two  in- 
clined cornices.  ^  _ 
corniced  (k6r'nist),  a.  [<  cwnice  +  -ea'-i 
Having  a  cornice. 

The  corniced  shade 
Of  some  arched  temple  .loor  or  dusky  colonnade. 

KeaU,  lamia,  1. 

cornice-hook  (k6r'nis-hihk),  n.  A  double  hook 
used  in  hanging  picturesupon  apioture-comioe. 
One  part  of  the  hook  catches  the  oomioe,  and 
the  other  forms  a  support  for  the  pietuxe-ooro. 


Doric  Cornice  Construction,  i 

(From  Papers  of  the  Archxol.  Inst,  of 
America,  1.,  1882.) 

A,  cornice;  B,  frieze;  C,  arcbi. 
trave  :  J>,  stylobate ;  jfe",  stereobate. 


cornice-plane 

cornice-plane  (kdr'nis-plan),  n.  A  carpenters' 
plane  properly  shaped  for  working  moldings ; 
an  ogee-plane. 

comichon  (F.  pron.  kdr-ne-shdn'),  n.  [F.,  a 
little  horn,  a  deer's  horn  newly  grown,  dim.  of 
corne,  a  horn:  see  /jorm.]  In  her.,  a  branch,  as 
of  the  horns  of  a  stag. 

cornicle  (k6r'ni-kl),  n.  [<  L.  cormeulum,  dim. 
of  cornu,  =  E.  horn,  q.  v.]  1.  A  little  horn;  a 
oomicnlum.  Bir  T.  Browne.  [Kare  or  obsolete.] 

3,  'in.entom.,  a  honey-duet;  one  of  the  two 

horn-like  tubular  organs  on  the  back  of  an 
aphid  or  plant-louse,  &om  which  a  sweet,  honey- 
like fluid  exudes ;  a  nectary  or  siphunole. 

cornicula^  (k6r-nik'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  oorniculm  (-le). 
[NL.,  fern.  (of.  L.  cdrriieulum,  neut.)  dim.  of  L. 
eornu,  a  horn:  see  cornicle.'}  In  certain  algss, 
as  Vauoheria,  the  young  antheridium,  which  re- 
sembles in  shape  a  small  horn. 

cornicula^,  n.    Plural  of  corniculnm. 

comiculart  (k&r-mk'u-lar),  n.  [ME.  corniculere, 
<  L.  cornicularitis,  a  lieiitenaift,  adjutant,  prop, 
one  who  had  been  presented  with  a  corniculum 
and  thereby  promoted,  <  cormeulum,  a  little 
horn,  a  horn-shaped  ornament  upon  the  hel- 
met, presented  as  a  reward  of  bravery:  see 
corniele.l  1.  A  lieutenant  or  assistant  of  a 
superior  officer. — 3.  The  secretary  or  assistant 
of  a  magistrate ;  a  clerk ;  a  registrar. 

Con  Maximus,  that  was  an  ofiicere 
Of  the  Pref  ectes,  and  his  iprniculere. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  L  369. 

comiculate  (kSr-nik'u-lat),  a.  [<  LL.  corrmcu- 
latus,  <  E.  corniculum,  a  "little  horn:  see  corni- 
cle.'] 1.  Homed;  having  horns,  (a)  in  6o«.,  bear- 
ing a  little  horn-like  spur  or  appendage ;  bearing  pods,  as 
the  Cruoiferoe.  (b)  In  zool.,  having  cornicula;  having 
knobs  or  other  processes  like  or  likened  to  Iioms. 
2.  Figuratively,cresoent-shaped;  havinghoms, 
as  the  moon. 

Venus  moon-like  grows  comiculate. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psyohathanasia,  III.  iii.  62. 

comiculeret,  »•    -A.  variant  form  of  cornicular. 

corniculum  (k6r-nik'u-lum),  n. ;  pi.  cornicula 
(-la).  [L.,  a  little  horn :  see  cormicte.]  In  zool. 
anii  anat,  a  little  horn ;  a  little  knob,  boss,  or 
spur  resembling  or  likened  to  a  small  horn,  as 
that  on  the  upper  eyelid  of  the  homed  puffin, 
hence  called  Fratercula  cornieulata;  specifi- 
cally, the  lesser  horn  of  the  human  hyoid  bone, 
as  •  distinguished  from  the  comu  or  greater 
horn.  Mivart. — Cornicula  laryngis,  two  small  car- 
tilaginous nodules  articulated  to  the  summits  of  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages.  Also  called  cartilages  of  Santorini  and 
comua  laryngis. 

COrniferous  (kdr-nif'e-ms),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
cortm,  =  E.  horn,  +  ferre  =  JE.  6ea»'l.]  I.  a.  Lit- 
erally, producing  or  containing  horn :  applied, 
in  geol.,  to  a  group  of  rocks  belonging  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Devonian  series,  because 
they  contain  seams  of  homstone.  The  oomiferous 
group  extends  through  New  York  and  Canada,  and  is  also 
an  important  formation  further  west  and  southwest.  It 
is  in  places  very  rich  in  coralline  remains. 

If.  n.  [cap.']  The  group  of  rocks  so  charac- 
terized. 

cornific  (kdr-nif 'ik),  a.  [<  L.  conm,  =  E.  'horn, 
+  -fieus,  <  facere,  make.]  1 .  Producing  homs. 
—  3.  Producing  horn  or  homy  substance;  caus- 
ing to  become  corneous  or  comified:  as,  cor- 
mftc  tissue ;  a  cornific  process. 

corniflcation  (k6r"ni-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  cornify  : 
see  -fy  and  -aUon.]  Production  of  horn;  con- 
version into  horn;  the  process  or  result  of  be- 
coming horny  or  corneous. 

An  insufficient  c&rnification  of  the  nail-cells. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V.  103. 

corniforni  (k6r'ni-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  comi- 
forme,  <  NL.  corniformis,  <  L.  cornu,  =  E.  horn, 
+  forma,  shape.]  Shaped  like  the  horn  of  an 
ox;  long,  tapering,  and  somewhat  curved:  in 
enUm.,  applied  especially  to  large  processes  on 
the  head  and  thorax,  which  by  their  position  as 
well  as  form  resemble  homs ;  in  bot.,  applied  to 
the  nectary  of  plants. 

cornify  (k6r'ni-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cornifisd, 
ppr.  corrdfying.  [<  L.  corrm,  =  E.  horn,  +  -fi^are, 
(.facere,  make:  see  -Jy.]  To  make  or  convert 
into  horn ;  cause  to  resemble  horn. 

When  the  comified  layers  [in  BeptUia']  increase  in  thick- 
ness, various  Idnds  of  plates,  knobs,  and  scale.-like  struc- 
tures are  developed. 

OegenboMr,  Conip.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  418. 
The  whalebone  .  .  .  consists  of  nothing  more  than  mod- 
ified papillse  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  with  an 
excessive  and  comified  epithelial  development. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  394. 
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comigerous  (k6r-nij'e-ruB),  a.     [=  F.  con  _ 
=  Sp.  cornigero  =  Pg.  It  oormgero,  <  L.  comi- 


ger,  <  cornu,  =  E.  horn,  +  gerere,  bear.]  Homed ; 
bearing  horns ;  comif  erous. 

Nature,  in  other  comigerous  animals,  hath  placed  the 
homs  higher.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  19. 

cornimuset,  «•    See  cornemuse. 

cornin  (kdr'nin),  n.  [<  Cornus  +  -irfi.]  A  bit- 
ter crystalline  principle  discovered  in  the  bark 
of  Cornus  Jlorida.    Also  called  comic  acid. 

corning  (kdr'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  coral,  4,.  t.] 
1.  The  process  of  salting  and  seasoning  beef 
and  pork  for  preservation. — 3.  The  process  of 
granulating  gunpowder.    E.  JS.  Knight. 

corning-house  (k6r'nlng-hous),  n.  A  house  or 
place  where  powder  is  granulated. 

comiplume  (kSr'ni-plom),  n.  [<  L.  cornu,  =  E. 
horn,  +  pluma,  feather.]  In  ornith.,  a  plumi- 
corn;  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  a  bird, 
erectile  or  erected  like  a  horn,  as  those  upon 
the  head  of  "homed"  or  "eared"  owls.  [Bare.] 

Cornishl  (kdr'nish),  a.  and  n.  [<  Corv^,  in 
Cornwall,  +  -ishK  Cornwall  is  a  modification  of 
AS.  Corn-wealas,  Cornwall,  prop,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cornwall,  lit.  'Corn-Wales,'  wealas 
(repr.  by  mod.  Wales)  being  prop.  pi.  of  wealh, 
a  foreigner,  esp.  a  Celt :  see  TFelsh  and  walnut.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Cornwall,  a  county  of  Eng- 
land, forming  its  southwestern  extremity,  cele- 
brated for  its  mines,  especially  of  tin  and  cop- 
per— Comisn  bit.  See  Ma.— Cornish  chough,  (a) 
See  chough,  (b)  In  her.,  same  as  aylet. —  GomlsE  clay, 
game  as  china-stone,  2. — Comisll  crow,  diamonds,  hug, 
moneywort,  salmon,  steam-boiler,  steam-engine, 
etc.    See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  The  ancient  language  of  Cornwall,  a 
dialect  of  the  Cymric  or  British  branch  of  the 
Celtic  languages.  It  became  extinct  as  a  spoken 
language  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

cornisll^  (kdr'nish),  n.  An  obsolete  or  provin- 
cial form  of  cornice. 

Ten  small  pillars  adjoyning  to  the  wall,  and  sustaining 
the  Cornish.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  166. 

cornished  (kdr'nisht),  a.  [<  cornish^  +  -ed^.] 
In  her.,  adorned  with  a  cornice :  said  of  any 
bearing  that  is  capable  of  receiving  one.  as  a 
cross. 

Cornishman  (k6r'nish-man),  n.;  pi.  Cornishmen 
(-men).  [<  Cormsh^  +  man.']  A  native  or  an 
inhabitant  of  Cornwall,  England ;  specifically, 
a  man  Ibelonging  to  the  original  stock  of  Cornish 
people. 

I  have  told  you  that  the  Vornishmen  kept  their  own 
Welsh  language  for  many  hundred  years  after  this  time. 
K  A.  Freeman,  Old  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  96. 

cornist  (kdr'nist),  n.  [<  F.  corniste,  <  corne,  a 
horn,  +  4ste :  see  horn  and  -ist.]  A  performer 
on  the  comet  or  horn. 

corn-juice  (kdm'jos),  n.  Whisky  made  from 
Indian  com ;  hence,  whisky  in  general.  [Slang, 
U.S.] 

corn-knife  (kdm'nif),  n.  1.  A  long-bladed 
knife,  slightly  curved  and  widening  to  the 
point,  used  for  cutting  standing  Indian  com. 
—  3.  A  small  sharp  knife  with  a  blunt  point, 
for  paring  and  removing  corns. 

corn-land  (k6m'land),  n.  Land  appropriated 
or  suitable  to  the  production  of  com  or  grain. 

corn-law  (korn'ia),  «.  A  legislative  enactment 
relating  to  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
grain ;  specifically,  in  Mng.  hist.,  one  of  a  series 
of  laws  extending  from  1436  to  1842,  regulating 
the  home  and  foreign  grain-trade  of  England. 
Until  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  the  grain-trade,  both 
export  and  import,  was  the  subject  of  elaborate  and  vary- 
ing legislation,  which  consisted  in  levying  protective  or 
prohibitory  duties,  or  in  imposing  restrictive  conditions, 
or  in  granting  government  bounties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  exportation.  After  a  prolonged  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  by  the  Anti-corn-law  League  (or- 
ganized in  1839),  Parliament  in  1846,  under  the  ministry 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  passed  an  act  for  a  large  immediate 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  grain,  and  providing 
for  a  merely  nominal  duty  after  1849,  which  was  subse- 
quently entirely  removed. 

cornless  (k6m'les),  a.  [<  corn^  +  -less.]  Des- 
titute of  com:  as,  cornless  dwelling-places. 
[Bare.] 

corn-lift  (k6rn'lift),  n.  A  contrivance  for  rais- 
ing sacks  of  grain  to  the  upper  floors  of  a  mill 
or  granary. 

corn-loft  (k6rn'16ft),  n.  A  loft  for  stormg  com ; 
a  granary.  , ,,       .  _ 

corn-marigold  (k6m'mar*i-gold),  n.   See  mart- 

corn-mastert  (k6m'mas'ter),  n.  One  who  cul- 
tivates com  for  sale. 

I  knew  a  nobleman,  .  .  .  a  great  grasier,  a  great  sheep- 
master,  a  great  timber-man,  a  great  collier,  a  great  com- 
master,  and  a,  great  leadman.  ■Ba«>»,  Kiches. 


corn-rose 

corn-meter  (k6m'me"t6r),  n.  One  who  mea- 
sures com ;  an  official  grain-measurer. 
corn-mill  (kom'mil),  n.  1.  A  mill  for  grind- 
ing com.  More  generally  called  a  grist-mill. — 
3.  A  small  mill  with  a  runner  and  concave  of 
iron,  used  for  grinding  Indian  corn  on  the  cob 
for  feeding  stock. 

corn-mint  (kom'mint),  n.  See  mint^. 
corn-motll  (k6rn'm6th),  n.  A  small  moth,  the 
Tinea  granella,  exceedingly  destructive  to  grain- 
sheaves  in  the 
field,  and  to 
stored  grain, 
among  which 
it  lays  its  eggs. 
The  larva,  which 
from  its  voracity 
is  called  the  wolf, 
eats  into  the 
grains,  and  joins 
them  together  by 
a  web.  Salt,  fre- 
quent turning,  and 
many  other  ex- 
pedients are  em- 
ployed to  destroy 
the  eggs. 
[Also  written 


Com-moth  { Tinea  granella). 
( Cross  shows  natural  size. ) 


cornmudgint  (k6m'muj"in),  n.  _ 
come-mudgin,  appar.  for  *corn-mudging  (prob. 
orig.  as  an  adj.,  sc.  man  or  fellow,  the  proper 
noun  form  being  * corn-mudger  or  *corn-mucher, 
-micher),  <  cor»l  -I-  "mudging,  ppr.  of  *mudge, 
a  var.  of  *much,  mouch,  mooch,  also  mich,  meach, 
chiefly  a  dialectal  word,  orig.  hide,  conceal, 
hoard :  see  cor»l  and  mich,  mouch.  Hence,  by 
corruption,  curmudgin,  curmudgeon,  q.  v.  Cf . 
cormorant,  3.]  A  corn-merchant  who  hoards 
com  to  raise  its  price. 

Being  but  a  riche  conu-mudgin  (Latin  frwmtntarius], 
that  with  a  quart  (or  measure  of  corne  of  two  pounds)  had 
bought  the  freedome  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  150. 

COrn-muUer  (kdrn'muHer),  n.  [<  corn^  +  mul- 
ler.]    A  pestle  for  grinding  corn. 

The  stone  with  a  hole  in  the  center,  which  is  called  a 

com.Tn'uller,  I  found  about  80  yards  from  the  grand  mound. 

Smithsonian  Beport,  1881,  p.  612. 

COrnmuset,  n.    A  variant  of  cornemuse. 

corno  di  bassetto  (k6r'no  de  bas-set'to).  [It. : 
corno,  <  L.  cornu  =  E.  Iiorn;  di,  <  L.  de,  of; 
iassetto,  counter-tenor,  dim.  of  basso,  bass :  see 
horn,  bass^.]    Same  as  iasset-horn. 

COrnon  (kdr'non),  n.  [<  corn(et)  +  aug.  -on. 
It.  -one.]  1.  A  comet. — 3.  A  brass  wind-in- 
strument invented  in  1844. 

cornopean  (k6r-n6'pe-an),  n.  The  comet-S,- 
pistons.     [Rare.] 

You  might  just  as  well  have  stopped  in  the  cabin,  and 
played  that  cornopean,  and  made  yourself  warm  and  com- 
fortable. W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  p.  249. 

corn-oyster  (k6m'ois"ter),  ».  A  fritter  of  In- 
dian corn,  which  has  a  flavor  somewhat  like 
that  of  an  oyster.     [U.  S.] 

In  this  secret  direction  about  the  mace  lay  the  whole 
mystery  of  corn-oysters.    H.  B.  Stowe,  in  the  Independent. 

corn-parsley  (k6m'pars"li),  n.    See  parsley. 

corn-pipe  (k6rn'pip),  n.    A  pipe  made  by  slit- 
ting the  joint  of  a  green  stalk  of  com. 
The  shrill  corn-pipes.  TickM. 

corn-planter  (k6m'plan"tfer),  n.  A  machine 
for  planting  Indian  com.  It  opens  the  ground 
to  receive  the  seed,  drops  it  in  hills,  and  then 
throws  back  the  soil  and  rolls  it  smooth. 

corn-plaster  (k6m'plas"ter),  n.  A  small  plas- 
ter, having  a  hole  in  the  center,  made  of  yel- 
low wax.  Burgundy  pitch,  turpentine,  and  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  verdigris,  applied  to 
a  com  on  the  foot,  to  promote  its  softenmg  and 
removal. 

corn-pone  (k6m'p6n),  n.     Indian-corn  bread, 
made  with  milk  and  eggs,  and  baked  in  a  pan. 
Qeepone.     [Southern  U.  S.] 
He  has  helped  himself  to  butter  and  hot  corn-pone. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  191. 

corn-popper  (k6m'pop"er),  n.  A  covered  pan 
of  woven  wire,  with  a  long  handle,  in  which  a 
particular  kind  of  Indian  com  is  popped  over 
a  fire.    See  pop-corn.     [U.  S.] 

corn-poppy  (k6rn'pop"i),  n.    See  poppy. 

corn-rent  (kdm'rent),  n.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
rent  paid  in  com  instead  of  money,  varying 
in  amount  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
price  of  com. 

corn-rig  (kSm'rig),  «.  [<  corn  +  rig\  ridge.] 
A  ridge  or  strip  of  growing  barley  or  other  grain. 
[Scotch.] 

It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 
When  corn-rigs  are  bonnie. 

Bums,  Rigs  o'  Barley. 

corn-rose  (k6m-r6z),  n.    See  cockle^  2. 


corn-salad 

corn-salad  (kdm'saFad),  m.  The  oommon  name 
of  Fedia  or  Valerianella  olitoria,  a  plant  eaten 
as  a  salad,  found  in  grain-fields  in  Europe  and 
rarely  in  America. 

com-sawfly  (k6m's&*fli),  n.  A  terebrant  hj- 
menopterous  insect  of  the  family  Tenthredinidce, 
Cephus  pygmceus,  which  injures  corn  in  Europe. 
The  larva  bores  into  the  stalk  of  the  cereal,  weakens  it,  and 
prevents  the  Ailing  of  the  ears.  The  genus  Csphus  is  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States,  hut  none  of  its  species  there 
have  precisely  the  same  habit. 

com-slieller  (k6rn'sheF6r),  n.  A  machine  for 
shelling  Indian  com — that  is,  removing  the 
grain  from  the  ear. 

corn-shucking  (k6m'shuk"ing),  n.  Same  as 
corn-husMng.     [Southern  U.  S.] 

corn-snake  (kdm'snak),  n.  A  popular  name 
in  the  United  States  of  the  SootopMs  guttatus, 
a  large  harmless  serpent.    Baird  and  Girard. 

corn-starch (k6m'starch'),m.  1.  Starehmade 
from  Indian  com. — 2.  A  flour  made  from  the 
starchy  part  of  Indian  com,  used  for  puddings, 
etc.     [if.  8.] 

cornstone  (kom'ston),  n.  [<  corn^  +  stone.'} 
In  geol.,  a  name  given  in  England  to  a  sand- 
stone containing  calcareous  concretions,  very 
characteristic  of  some  of  the  older  Ked  Sand- 
stone formations. 

com-thrips  (k6m'thrips),  n.  The  popular  name 
in  England  of  Phloeothrips  cerealiwm.  Its  eggs  are 
laid  on  wheat,  oats,  and  gi'asses,  and  the  insects  are  found 
in  the  ears  as  soon  as  these  begin  to  form.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly injurious,  although  asserted  by  some  observers  to  feed 
on  aphides.  An  Insect  indistinguishable  from  this  species 
is  found  in  the  United  States,  but  seems  there  to  be  con- 
fined to  oats  and  wild  grasses. 

COrnn  (kdr'nu),  n. ;  pi.  cornua  (-a).  [L.,  =  E. 
horn:  see  cor'rfi,  cornel,  corner,  cofnefi-,  etc.,  and 
horn.']  1.  Horn;  a  horn. —  2.  Something  re- 
sembling or  Mkened  to  a  horn,  (a)  In  zool.  and 
anat.^  a  horn-like  part,  as  the  incisor  tooth  of  the  narwhal, 
the  process  on  the  head  of  the  homed  screamer,  etc.  (6) 
In  Diatonuwece,  a  horn-like  projection  upon  a  valve.  Cor- 
nua are  also  called  tubuli.  (c)  A  horn  of  an  altar.  See 
phrases  below,  (d)  A  decorative  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a 
horn  ;  specifically,  a  chrismatory  or  cruet  in  that  shape. — 
Cornua  laryngls.  Same  as  cornicula  laryngis  (which  see, 
under  corniculum). — Comu  Ammonis.  (a)  In  anat.^  the 
hippocampus  major  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
ram's  horn),  a  curved  elongated  elevation  on  the  floor  of  the 
middle  or  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  (6)  Same  as  ammonite. —  Cornua  of  the  coccyx, 
two  small  processes  projecting  upward  (forward)  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx  to  articulate  with  the 
sacral  coruua. —  Cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  horns 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  in  man  known  as  the  greater  comu  and 
lesser  comu,  the  former  being  the  thyrohyal,  the  latter 
the  ceratohyal.  (See  cut  under  skull.)  A  similar  relation 
of  the  parts  is  found  in  other  mammals ;  in  birds,  how- 
ever, the  parts  of  the  hyoid  commonly  called  cornua  are 
the  thyrohyals,  consisting  of  at  least  two  bones  on  each 
side,  the  apohyals  and  ceratohyals  of  Macgillivray,  the 
hypobranchials  and  ceratobranchials  of  Owen,  or  the  cera- 
tobranchials  and  epibranchials  of  Parker  and  Cones. — 
Cornua  of  the  sacrum,  or  sacral  cornua,  the  stunted 
pair  of  postzygapophyses  of  the  last  sacral  vertebra,  ar- 
ticulating with  the  cornua  of  the  coccyx. — Cornua  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  superior  and  inferior,  processes  above 
and  below  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
on  each  side.—  Comua  Of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
three  prolongations,  anterior,  middle,  and  (posterior,  of 
the  general  lateral  ventricular  cavity,  observed  in  well- 
formed  brains,  as  that  of  man. —  Comua  uteri,  the  horns 
of  the  womb.  In  the  human  species  they  are  observable 
chiefly  on  section,  as  processes  of  the  cavity  leading  into 
each  Fallopian  tube ;  but  in  sundry  mammals  they  are 
very  conspicuous  from  the  outside,  as  a  partial  division  of 
the  uterus  into  two,  such  a  uterus  being  called  two-homed 
or  bicornute. — Comu  epistoli,  the  epistle-horn  of  aChris- 
tian  altar.  See  ?u>m. — Comu  evangelil,  the  gospel-horn 
of  a  Christian  altar.  See  horn.—  Comu  of  the  fascia 
lata,  a  reflection  of  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  from 
the  spine  of  the  pubes  downward  and  outward,  forming 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  saphenous  opening. 

cornual  (k6r'nn-al),  a.  [<  cornu  +  -aZ.]  Per- 
taining to  the  cornua  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord — Anterior  cornual  myelitis,  in  pathol., 
inflammation  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord.    Also  called  anterior  poliomyelitis. 

cornubianite  (k6r-nii'bi-an-it),  n.  [<  Cornubia, 
Latinized  name  of  Cornwall  (see  Cornish^),  + 
-ite2.]  The  name  given  by  Boase  to  a  hard 
dark-bluish  and  purple  rock,  sometimes  of  auni- 
form  color,  but  occasionally  with  dark  stripes, 
spots,  or  patches,  on  a  light-blue  base,  and  com- 
posed of  the  same  ingredients  as  granite.  It  is 
a  form  of  contact-raetamorphism  of  gneiss  or  granite,  de- 
veloped at  the  junction  of  those  rocks  with  the  slates, 
and  resembling  to  a  certain  extent,  both  in  nature  and 
origin,  the  "  capel "  of  the  Cornish  miner.    See  capel. 

cornucopia  (k6r-nu-ko'pi-a),  n.  [AtL.  aocom., 
as  a  single  word,  of  Ii.  cornu  copice,  lit.  horn  of 
plenty;  cornu  =  E.  horn;  copies,  gen.  of  copia, 
plenty:  see  horn  and  copy.}  1.  In  classical 
antig.,  the  horn  of  plenty  (which  see,  under 
horyi). 

Achelous  in  great  pain  and  fright,  to  redeem  his  horn, 
presents  Hercules  with  the  cornu-copia. 

Bacon,  Political  Fables,  ix. 
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Hence — 2.  A  hom-shaped  or  conical  vessel  or 
receptacle ;  especially,  such  a  vessel  of  paper  or 
other  material,  filled  or  to  be  filled  with  nuts 
or  sweetmeats. —  3.  [cop.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
grasses  whose  spikes  resemble  the  cornucopia 
in  form. 

Cornularia  (k6r-nu-la.'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
marck), <  LL.  cornulum,  dim.  of  L.  cornu  =  E. 
horn,  +  -aria.}  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
CornulariidcB.     C.  crassa  is  an  example. 

cornularian  (k6r-nu-la'ri-an)j  a.  and  n.    [<  Cor- 
nularia +  -an.}    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Cornularii<&. 
II,  n.  One  of  the  Cornulariidce. 

Cornulariidse  (kdr'nu-la-ri'l-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Cornularia  +  -idee.}  X.  family  of  aloyonarian 
polyps,  of  the  order  Aloyoniacece,  having  the 
ectoderm  coriaceous  and  contractile,  without 
sclerobase,  and  the  individual  animals  con- 
nected by  basal  buds  and  root-like  processes, 
instead  of  forming  digitate  or  lobate  masses  as 
in  the  Alcyoniidm. 

cornulite  (k6r'nu-lit),  n.  [<  CornuUtes.}  A 
petrifaction  of  the  genus  CornuUtes. 

Cornulites  (k6r-nu-H'tez),  n.  [<  NL.  (Schloth- 
heim,  1820),  <  L.  cornu,  =  E.  horn,  +  Gx.  TJBog, 
stone.]  A  genus  of  tubicolous  annelids,  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Silurian  formation.  C. 
serpularius  is  a  wide-ranging  species. 

cornupete  (k6r'nu-pet),  a.  [<  LL.  corrmpeta,  < 
L.  cornu  =  E.  horii.}  In  archmol.,  goring  or  push- 
ing with  the  horns :  said  of  a  horned  animal, 
as  a  bull,  represented  with  its  head  lowered  as 
if  about  to  attack  with  the  horns. 

CornUS  (kdr'nus),  n.  [L.,  the  dogwood-tree,  < 
cornu  =  E.  horn ;  in  reference  to  the  hardness 
of  the  wood:  see  cornel^  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Cornacea,  consisting  of 
shrubs,  trees,  or  rarely  herbs,  with  usually 
small  white  or  yellowish  flowers  and  ovoid 
drupes.  There  are  about  25  species,  mostly  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  15  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The 
bark,  especially  of  the  root,  has  tonic  and  slightly  stimu- 
lant properties,  and  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent 


Dogwood  {Cornusjlorida). 

fevers,  etc.  The  flowering  dogwoods,  C.  florida  of  the  At- 
lantic States  and  C.  Nuttallii  on  the  Pacific  coast,  are 
small  trees  and  very  ornamental,  having  the  small  cyme 
surrounded  by  a  large  and  conspicuous  involucre  of  four 
white  bracts.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  close-grained,  and 
tough,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  boxwood  for  mak- 
ing bobbins  and  shuttles  for  weaving,  and  also  in  cabinet- 
work. Some  of  the  species,  as  C.  Canadensis  (the  bunch- 
berry)  and  C.  Su£cica,  are  dwarfed  and  herbaceous,  with 
similar  showy  flowers  followed  by  clusters  of  red  berries. 
See  cornel. 
Cornuspira  (k6r-nu-spi'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cor- 
nu, =  B.  horn,  -I-  spira,  spire.]  A  genus  of  im- 
perforate foramimfers,  of  the  family  Miliolidce. 
C.  planorhis  is  an  example. 

If  the  tendency  of  growth  is  to  produce  a  spiral,  it  re- 
sults in  the  beautiful  Cornuspira,  which  greatly  resembles 
the  mollusc  planorbis.  Stand.  Nat.  Sist.,  I.  15. 

comute  (k6r-nut'),  a.  [=  Sp.  cornudo  =  Pg.  oor- 
nudo,  cornuto=  It.  cornuto,  <  L.  cornutus,  <  cornu 
=  'E.  horn.}  1.  Furnished  with' horns ;  homed. 
—  2.  In  hot.,  furnished  with  a  hom-like  pro- 
cess or  spur. —  3.  Taking  the  shape  of  a  horn: 
as,  cornute  locks  (thick  locks  of  hair  tapering 
to  a  point). 

Also  cornuted. 
Comute  larva,  a  larva  having  a  hom-like  appendage 
over  the  anal  extremity. — Comute  thorax  or  head,  in 
entom.,  a  thorax  or  head  bearing  hom-like  processes. 

cornu'tet  (k6r-nut')>  V.  t.  [<  cornute,  a.}  To 
put  horns  upon — that  is,  to  make  a  cuckold. 

But  why  does  he  not  name  others  ?  ...  As  if  the  hom 
grew  on  nobody's  head  but  mine.  ...  I  hope  he  cannot 
say  .  .  .  that  my  being  cornuted  has  raised  the  price  of 
post-horns.     Sir  H.  L' Estrange,  tr.  of  Quevedo's  Visions. 

cornuted  (k6r-nii'ted),  a.    Same  as  cornute. 
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comutot  (k6r-nu't6),  n.    [It.,  <  L.  cornutus :  see 
cornute.}    A  cuckold. 
The  peaking  cornuto,  her  husband. 

Shak.,  M.  -W^.  of  W.,  iil.  6. 

cornutort  (k6r-nu'tor),  n.  [<  comute,  v.,  +  -or.} 
A  cuckold-maker.    Jordan. 

cornutus  (k6r-nii'tus),  n.  [L.,  having  horns: 
see  cornute. }  An  ancient  sophism,  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  What  you  have  not  lost,  you  have ; 
you  have  not  lost  horns ;  therefore  you  have 
horns.    See  etymology  of  ceratine^,  a. 

corn-'van  (kdm'van),  TO.  A  machine  for  win- 
nowing com.    Pope. 

corn-'violet  (k6m'vi''''o-let),  to.    See  violet. 

corn'wallite  (k6rn'wal-it),  TO.  [<  Cornwall  (see 
Cornish^)  +  -ite^.}  A  hydrous  arseniate  of  cop- 
per resembling  malachite  in  appearance,  found 
in  Cornwall,  England. 

corn-'weevil  (k6rn'we'''-vil),  n.  The  Calandra, 
granaria,  an  insect  very  injurious  to  grain.  See 
Calandra,  2. 

corn-'worm  (kdm'werm),  TO.  Same  as  boll-worm. 

cornyi  (kdr'ni),  a.     [<  coj-toI  + -yi.]     1.  Of  the 
nature  of  com;  furnished  with  grains  of  com. 
By  constant  Joumies  careful  to  prepare 
Her  [the  ant's]  Stores ;  and  bringing  home  the  Corny 'Em. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

2.  Producing  corn ;  abounding  with  corn. 

Tares  in  the  mantle  of  a  corny  ground. 

Middleton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  iv. 

3.  Containing  corn. 

They  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own, 

By  their  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards  Imown. 

Dryden. 

4.  Produced  from  corn;   tasting  strongly  of 
com  or  malt. 

Now  have  I  dronke  a  draughte  of  corny  ale. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner's  Tale,  1. 170. 

5.  Intoxicated;  tipsy;  corned,    [CoUoq.  or  vul- 
gar.] 

[Kare  in  all  uses.] 
COrny^  (k6r'ni),  a.    [<  L.  corneus,  homy,  <  cornu 
=  'E.horn.    Gf.  corneous.}    Homy;  corneous; 
strong,  stiff,  or  hard,  like  a  horn. 

Upstood  the  corny  reed 
Embattl'd  in  her  field.         Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  321. 

COro  (ko'ro),  TO.  [Brazilian.]  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Scemulonidce,  Conodon  nobilis,  marked  by  8 
cross  bands,  inhabiting  the  Caribbean  sea  and 
Brazilian  coast. 

coroclisis  (ko-ro-kli'sis),  TO,  [NL.]  Same  as^ 
coreclisis. 

corocore(kor'o-k6r),TO.  [Native  name.]  Aboat 
of  varying  form  used  in  the  Malay  archipelago. 
That  used  in  Celebes  is  propelled  by  oars,  and  has  a  cu- 
rious apparatus  projecting  beyond  the  gunwale,  and  also- 
beyond  the  stern,  on  which  a  second  row  of  rowers  i» 
placed.  It  is  often  manned  with  sixty  men.  Others,  as 
those  used  in  the  Moluccas,  are  masted  vessels,  broad,  with 
narrow  extremities,  from  50  to  65  feet  long,  and  covered 
throughout  about  four  fifths  of  their  length  with  a  sort  of 
roof  or  shed  of  matting. 

corody  (kor'o-di),  TO. ;  pi.  corodies  (-diz).  [Also 
written  corr'ody ;  <  ML.  corrodium,  corredium, 
corredum,  oonredium,  eonredum,  corody,  provi- 
sion, furniture,  equipment ;  OF.  conroi,  >  ult.  E. 
curry\  q.  v.]  1.  Formerly,  in  England,  a  right 
of  sustenance,  or  of  receiving  certain  allot- 
ments of  victual  and  provision  for  one's  main- 
tenance, in  virtue  of  the  ownership  of  some 
corporeal  hereditament;  specifically,  such  a 
right  due  from  an  abbey  or  a  monastery  to  the 
king  or  his  grantee. 

Most  of  the  houses  [religious]  had  been  founded  by  their 
forefathers ;  in  most  of  them  they  had  corrodies  and  other 
vested  interests.      R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  v. 

2.  The  sustenance  or  allotment  so  received. 
corol  (kor'ol),  n.    The  Anglicized  form  of  co- 
rolla. 

corolla  (ko-rol'ii),  TO.  [A  NL.  use  of  L.  corolla, 
a  garland",  a  little  crown,  dim.  of  corona,  a 

crown:  see  eO' 
rona,  crown.} 
In  lot.,  the  en- 
velop of  a  flow- 
er, within  the 
calyx  and  im- 
mediately sur- 
rounding the 
stamens  and 
pistil,  usually 
of  delicate  tex- 
ture and  of 
some  other  col- 
or than  green, 
and  forming  the 
most  oonspieu- 


CoroUas. 
Polypetalous  Corollas  :  a,  carjraphyllace- 
ous;  i.  papilionaceous ;  c,  cruciate.    '~ 
.  petalous  Corollas :   ' 
y,  labiate. 
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flower.  It  Bhows  an  extreme  diversity  of  forms,  which 
are  distinguished  as  either  polypetalous  or  gamopetcUous. 
A  polypetalous  corolla  (also  called  choripetalous,  dialypet- 
aloiis,  or  deutheropetalous)  has  its  several  parts  or  petals 
disthict.  A  gamopetalous  (or  monopetalous  or  sympeta- 
lous) coroUa  has  its  parts  more  or  less  coalescent  into  a 
cup  or  tube.  The  corolla  is  olten  wanting,  and  when  pres- 
ent is  not  raiely  inconspicuous.— Fugacious  corolla, 
a  corolla  that  is  soon  shed.—  Spurred  coroUa,  a  corolla 
which  has  at  its  base  a  hollow  prolongation  lilie  a  horn,  as 
in  the  genus  Antirrhinum. 

GOroUaceous  (kor-o-la'sMus),  a.  [<  corolla  + 
-aceotts.']  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  co- 
rolla; inclosing  and  protecting  like  a  wreath. 

A  corollaceous  covering.  Lee. 

corollary  (kor'o-la-ri),  n. ;  pi.  corollaries  (-riz). 
[<  ME.  eorolane  ==  F.  corollaire  =  Sp.  eorolario 
=  Pg.  It.  corollario,  <  LL.  corollarium,  a  corol- 
lary, additional  inference,  L.  a  gift,  gratuity, 
money  paid  for  a  garland  of  flowers,  prop.  neut. 
of  *corollarius,  pertaining  to  a  garland,  <  co- 
rolla:  eee  corolla.']  r.  In  »»afl>.,  a  proposition 
incidentally  proved  in  proving  another;  an 
immediate  or  easily  drawn  consequence ;  hence, 
any  inference  similarly  drawn. 

All  the  corollaries  in  our  editions  of  Euclid  have  been 
inserted  by  editors ;  they  constitute,  in  fact,  so  many  new 
propositions  differing  from  the  original  ones  merely  in  the 
fact  that  the  demonstrations  have  been  omitted. 

Hirst,  in  Braude  and  Cox's  Diet. 

An  archangel  could  infer  the  entire  inorganic  universe 

as  the  simplest  of  corollaries.    O.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  iv. 

2t.  A  surplus ;  something  in  excess. 

Now  come,  my  Ariel :  bring  a  corollary 

Eather  than  want  a  spirit.    5AaA:.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

[As  used  in  this  sense,  some  etymologists  derive  the  word 
iuimediately  from  Latin  corollarium,,  a  garland  of  flowers, 
a  present,  and  explain  it  as  meaning  something  given  be- 
yond what  is  due,  and  hence  something  added,  or  super- 
fluous. l=Syn.  1.  Conclusion,  etc.    See  inference. 

coroUate,  corollated  (kor'o-lat,  -la-ted),  a.  [< 
corolla  +  -ate^  ( +  -ed^) .]  In  6ot. ,  like  a  corolla ; 
having  corollas. 

coroUet  (kor'o-let),  n.  [<  corolla  (>  F.  corolle) 
+  dim.  -ei.]  In  l>ot.,  one  of  the  partial  flowers 
which  make  a  compound  one ;  the  floret  in  an 
aggregate  flower. 

COroUuerous  (kor-o-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  co- 
rolla, q.  v.,  +  L.  firre  =  E.  6eari.]  In  hot., 
hearmg  or  producing  a  corolla ;  having  a  co- 
rolla. 

The  most  specialized,  complex,  and  therefore  highest  in 
rank,  are  complete,  corolliferous,  irregular  flowers,  with  a 
definite  number  of  members. 

A.  Qray,  Struct.  Botany,  IT  330,  foot-note. 

CoroUiflorse  (ko-rol-i-flo're),  ».  jp2.  [NL.,  < 
corolla,  q.  v.,  -f-  Ij.flos  (flor-),  flower.]  One  of 
the  great  subdivisions  of  exogenous  plants  in 
the  system  of  De  Candolle,  distinguished  by  the 
ooroUa  being  gamopetalous,  inserted  below  the 
ovary,  and  free  from  the  calyx,  and  by  the  sta- 
mens being  inserted  on  the  corolla.  The  aster, 
heath,  primrose,  gentian,  verbena,  etc.,  are  included  in 
this  division.    Also  known  as  Gamopetdke. 

corolMorous,  coroUifloral  (kor-o-lif 'lo-rus, 
ko-rol-i-flo'ral),  a.  [As  CoroUiflorw  -f  -ous,  -al.] 
lucluding  or  belonging  to  the  Corollifloree. 

corolliform  (k6-rol'i-f6rm),  a.     [<  NL.  coroUa, 
.  q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  form.]    Having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  corolla. 

corolline  (ko-rol'in),  a.  [<  corolla  +  4ne^.'] 
In  lot,  of  or  belonging  to  a  corolla. 

corollist  (ko-rol'ist),  n.  [<  corolla  +  ■dst.']  One 
who  elassides  plants  by  their  corollas.  Bee^s 
Oye. 

Goromandel  wood.    See  loood. 

corona  (ko-ro'na),  n.;  pi.  coronas,  coronce 
(-naz,  -ne).'  [<  L"  corona,  a  crown,  a  garland : 
me  croww.2  1.  A  crown.  Speeiflcally — 2. 
Among  the  Romans,  a  crown  or  garland  be- 
stowed as  a  reward  for  distinguished  military 
service.  The  cororue  were  of  various  kinds,  as  the  corona 
cima,  of  oak-leaves,  bestowed  on  one  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  a  citizen ;  the  corona  vallaris  or  castrensis,  of  gold, 
bestowed  on  him  who  first  mounted  the  rampart  or  entered 
the  camp  of  the  enemy ;  the  corona  rrLuraXis,  given  to  one 
who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a  city ;  the  corona  naoalis,  to 
him  who  first  boarded  the  ship  of  an  enemy ;  and  the  coro7ia 
obsidionalis,  given  to  one  who  freed  an  army  from  a  block-' 
ade,  and  made  of  grass  growing  on  the  spot. 

3.  hi  arch.,  a,  member  of  a  cornice  situated  be- 
tween the  bed-molding  and  the  cymatium.  it 
consists  of  a  broad  vertical  face,  usually  of  considerable 
projection.  Its  soffit  is  generally  recessed  upward  to 
facihtate  the  fall  of  rain  from  its  face,  thus  sheltering  the 
wall  below.  Among  workmen  it  is  called  the  drip;  the 
French  call  it  larinder,  and  this  term  is  often  used  by  Eng- 
lish viTiters.    See  column. 

4.  [LL.]  Eccles.,  the  horizontal  stripe  run- 
ning aroimd  a  miter  at  the  lower  edge,  sur- 
rounding  the  head  of  the  wearer.    See  miter. — 

5.  [JSTL.]  In  eool.  and  anat.:  {a)  The  crown  of 
the  head.  (V)  The  crown  of  a  tooth;  the  body 
of  a  tooth  beyond  the  eingulum.    (c)  Some  part 
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or  organ  likened  to  a  crown,     {d)  In  echino- 
derms,  the  body-wall  of  an  echinus,  exclusive 
of  the  peristome  and  of  the  periproct. 

llie  rest  of  the  body  is  supported  by  a  continuous  wall, 
inade  up  of  distinct  more  or  less  pentagonal  plates,  usu- 
ally firmly  united  by  their  edges,  which  is  called  the 
oorona.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  485. 

(e)  In  ornith.,  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  cap  or 
pileum.  Coues.  (/)  The  trochal  disk  of  a  roti- 
fer. (g)_  In  sponges,  specifically,  an  irregular 
spicule,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  bearing  rays  or 
spines.— 6.  [NL.]  In  hot.:  (a)  A  crown-Uke 
appendage  on  the  inner  side  of  a  corolla,  as  in 
plants  of  the  genus  Silene,  and  in  the  passion- 
flower, comfrey,  and  daffodil.  (6)  A  crown- 
like appendage  at  the  summit  of  an  organ,  as 
the  pappus  on  the  seed  of  a  dandelion,  (c) 
The  ray  or  circle  of  ligulate  florets  surrotmding 
the  disk  in  a  composite  flower. —  7.  A  halo; 
specifically,  in  astron.,  a  halo  or  luminous  circle 
around  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  especially, 
the  portion  of  the  aureola  observed  during 
total  eclipses  of  the  sim  which  lies  outside  the 
chromosphere,  or  region  of  colored  promi- 
nences. 

In  eveiy  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  each  figure  of  a  saint  we  behold  with  a  circle  of 
glory  round  the  head.    For  such  a  disk  of  golden  bright- 
ness, "nimbus"  is  the  modern,  corona  the  olden  name. 
Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  147,  note. 

During  a  total  solar  eclipse,  when  the  sun  is  obscured 
by  the  moon's  shadow,  the  dark  disc  is  seen  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  "glory,'  or  fringe  of  radiant  light,  which 
is  called  the  corona.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  367. 

The  coroTKi  as  yet  has  received  no  explanation  which 
commands  universal  assent.  It  is  certainly  truly  solar  to 
some  extent,  and  very  possibly  may  be  also  to  some  extent 
meteoric.  C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  19. 

8.  A  peculiar  phase  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
formed  by  the  concentration  or  convergence  of 
luminous  beams  around  the  point  in  the  heavens 
indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  dipping  nee- 
dle.— 9.  Same  as  corona  lucis  (which  see,  be- 
low). 

A  dazzling  ornament  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  minster  was 
the  corona.  Often  was  to  be  seen  suspended,  high  above 
this  ciborium,  a  wide-spreading  crown  of  light. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  205. 

10.  In  music,  an  old  name  for  fermata co- 
rona Australis,  tbe  Southern  Crown,  an  ancient  south- 
ern constellation  about  the  knee  of  Sagittarius,  repre- 


Constellation  of  Corona  Australis.  Constellation  of  Corona  Borealis. 
(From  Ptolemy's  description.)         (From  Ptolemy's  description.) 

sented  by  agarland.— Corona  Borealis,  an  ancient  north- 
ern constellation  between  Hercules  and  BoStes,  repre- 
sented by  a  garland  with  two  streamers.— Corona  cili- 
aris,  the  ciliary  ligament.  See  cfliari/.— Corona  cleri- 
calls,  the  clerical  crown:  same  as  toMwre.- Corona 
glanois,  the  raised  rim  of  the  glans  penis.— Corona 
fuels  (literally,  a 
crown  of  light),  a 
chandelier  or  luster 
having  the  lights  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle,  or 
in  several  circles 
whose  centers  come 
upon  the  same  verti- 
cal axis,  suspended 
from  the  roof  or 
vaulting  of  a  church 
and  lighted  on  cere- 
monialoccasions.  In 
the  larger  and  richer 
examples,  however, 
the  general  disposi- 
tion only  is  circular, 
this  form  being  bro- 
ken by  lobes,  cusps, 
and  the  like,  along 
which  the  lights 
are  arranged.  The 
bounding  line  is  usu- 
ally   marked     by  ta  Corona  Lucis. 

broad  band  of  metal,  j  v     • 

ornamented  with  repoass^  work,  enamel,  etc.,  and  having 
sacred  texts  inscribed  upon  it ;  to  this  band  the  separate 
candlesticks  are  attached.  Also  called  corajia.— Corona 
nuptialist,  a  nuptial  crown;  a  crown  placed  upon  the 
head  of  a  bride  or  gioom  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  In  the  marriage  rite  in  Western  churches 
this  usage  is  to  be  traced  only  in  the  meath  worn  by 
the  bride ;  but  in  the  Greek,  the  Coptic,  and  other  Oriental 
churches,  both  bride  and  groom  wear  crowns  of  metal, 
and  among  the  Armenians  each  wears  a  wreath  of  flowers. 
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—  Corona  radlata,  in  anat.,  the  radiating  mass  of  white 
fiber  passing  upward  from  the  internal  capsule  to  tlie 
cerebral  cortex.  Also  called  fibrous  cone. — Corona  vene- 
ris, a  scar  or  mark  sometimes  left  on  the  forehead  after 
syphilitic  necrosis  of  the  bone. 
coronach,  coranach  (kor'o-,  kor'a-nak),  n. 
[Also  written  corrinach,  coranich;  <(jael.  cora- 
nach, corranach  (=  Ir.  coranach),  a  crying,  a 
lamentation  for  the  dead,  <  Gael.  Ir.  comh  (= 
L.  cum,  com-),  with,  -f  Grael.  ranaich  (=  Ir.  ra- 
nach),  a  crying,  roaring,  <  ran,  roar,  cry  out,  = 
Ir.  ran,  a  roaring.]  A  dirge;  a  lamentation 
for  the  dead.  The  custom  of  singing  dirges  at  funerals 
was  formerly  prevalent  in  Scotland  and  I^-eland,  especially 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

He  [Pennant]  tells  us  in  the  same  Place  "  that  the  Cora- 
nich, or  singing  at  Funerals,  is  still  in  Use  in  some  Places. 
The  Songs  are  generally  in  Praise  of  the  Deceased ;  or  a 
Kecital  of  the  valiant  Deeds  of  him  or  Ancestors." 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  27,  note. 

The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 

The  dismal  coronach  resound. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  15. 

coronse,  n.    Plural  of  corona. 

coronal  (kor'o-nal),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  P.  coro- 
nal =  Sp.  Pg.  coronal  =  It.  coronale,  <  LL. 
coronalis,  pertaining  to  a  crown  (NL.  and  Eom. 
chiefly  in  mod.  technical  senses),  <  L.  corona,  a 
crown:  see  corona  and  crown.  II.  n.  <  ME.  cor- 
onal, coronall,  corounal,  curonall,  cornall,  later 
coronel,  cronel  (sometimes  also  coronet,  eronet: 
see  coronet,  eronet,  cornet^),  a  crown,  wreath, 
point  of  a  lance,  etc. ;  =  F.  coronal  =  Sp.  Pg. 
coronal  =  It.  coronale  (NL.  coronalis,  n.),  chiefly 
in  mod.  technical  senses ;  from  the  adj. :  see 
above.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  crown;  relat- 
ing to  the  crown  or  to  coronation.  [Kare  or  ob- 
solete.] 

The  Law  and  his  Coronal  Oath  require  his  undeniable 
assent  to  what  Laws  the  Parlament  agi'ee  upon. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  vi. 

2.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  pertaining  to  a  corona,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word;  coronary.  Specifically  — 
(a)  Pertaining  to  the  corona  or  top  of  the  head  :  as,  the 
coronal  suture  (that  is,  the  frontoparietal  suture);  coro}Uil 
feathers  of  a  bird,  (b)  Corresponding  to  the  coronal  su- 
ture (that  is,  transverse  and  longitudinal)  in  direction : 
said  of  any  plane  or  section  of  the  body  extending  from  one 
side  to  the  other  through  or  parallel  with  the  long  axis : 
distinguished  from  sagittal:  as,  a  coronal  section  of  the 
foot. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  corona,  or  halo  around 
one  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  specifically,  per- 
taining to  the  corona  of  the  sun. 

Looking  through  the  sun's  coronal  atmosphere  in  an 
eclipse,  we  pierce  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  miles 
of  hydrogen'gas.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  139. 

Coronal  suture.    See  coronary  suture,  under  coronary. 

II.  m.  1.  A  crown,  wreath,  or  garland. 

In  that  Contree,  Wommen  that  ben  unmaryed,  theihan 
Tokenes  on  hire  Hedes,  lyche  Coronales,  to  ben  knowen 
for  unmaryed.  Matideville,  Travels,  p.  209. 

Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  begirt 
"With  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  1. 

And  let  the  noi-th-wind  strong, 
And  golden  leaves  of  autumn,  be 
Thy  coronal  of  Victory 
And  thy  triumphal  song. 

Whittier,  To  Pennsylvania. 

2.  (a)  The  head  of  a  tilting-lance  of  iron,  fur- 
nished with  two,  three,  or  four  blunt  points, 
which  give  a  good  hold  on  shield  or  helmet  when 
striking,  but  do  not  penetrate.  (6)  The  tilting- 
lance  itself.  [In  these  uses  also  formerly  coro- 
nel.']— 3.  In  anat.,  the  coronal  or  frontoparie- 
tal suture.  See  cut  under  skull. — 4.  In  biol.,  a 
coronal  or  crowning  cell ;  one  of  the  ectoblasts 
of  a  segmented  ovum  in  certain  stages  of  its 
development. 

Four  coronals  were  present  in  some  specimens,  making 
with  the  azygos  five  cells,  and  in  others  five  and  six  coro- 
nals were  observed. 

A.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIII.  72. 

COronally  (kor'o-nal-i),  adv.  In  the  shape  or 
outline  of  a  crown;  circularly.     [Rare.] 

As  the  oU  was  poured  cortmally  or  circularly  upon  the 
head  of  kings,  so  the  high-priest  was  anointed  decussa- 
tively,  or  in  the  form  of  a  x . 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  i. 

COronamen  (kor-o-na'men),  n.  [NL.,  <  LL. 
coronamen,  a  wreathing,  crowning,  <  L.  coro- 
nare,  crown:  see  crown,  v.]  In  zooL,  the  supe- 
rior margin  of  a  hoof,  called  in  veterinary  sur- 
gery the  coronetj 

coronard  (kor'o-nard),  n.  [F.,  <  L.  corona, 
crown,  -I-  P.  -ard :  see  crown  and  -ard.]  A  name 
given  by  Cuvier  to  the  great  short-winged  crest- 
ed eagle  orharpyof  South  America,  Tlirasy actus 
harpyia. 

coronary  (kor'o-narri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  coro- 
naire  =  Pr.  coronari  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  coronario,  < 
L.  coronarius,  <  corona,  a  crown:  see  corona. 
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crown. "]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  a,  crown  or  to  some 
part  likened  to  a  crown ;  resembling  a  crown ; 
encircling ;  wreathing  about. 

The  conynary  thorns  .  .  .  did  pierce  liis  tender  and  sa- 
cred temples.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  iv. 

Coronary  arteries,  the  two  arteries  which  supply  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  They  arise  behind  two 
of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta. — Coronary  bone,  in 
vet.  surfj.,  the  smaU  pastern  or  median  phalanx  of  a  horse's 
foot :  so  called  from  its  relation  to  the  coronet.  See  hoof, 
— Coronaxy  Circulation,  the  circulation  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart.— Coronary  ligament,  (a)  Of  the  liver,  a 
reflection  of  the  peritoneum  around  a  somewhat  triangu- 
lar area  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver,  which  is  im- 
mediately adherent  to  the  diaphragm.  It  is  continuous 
with  the  lateral  ligaments,  (b)  Of  the  knee-joint,  one  of 
the  fibrous  bands  connecting  the  semilunar  cartilages  with 
the  general  capsular  investment  of  the  joint,  (c)  Of  the 
elbow,  the  orbicular  ligament  which  encircles  the  head 
of  the  radius. — Coronary  odontomes.  See  odoniomes. 
— Coronary  sinus,  the  venous  trunk  receiving  the  veins 
of  the  substance  of  the  heart  and  emptying  into  the  right 
auricle. —  Coronary  or  coronal  suture,  the  frontoparie- 
tal suture,  connecting  the  frontal  bone  with  both  the  pa- 
rietals.  See  cut  under  skull.— Coronary  valve,  a  semilu- 
nar fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  guarding  the 
orifice  of  the  coronary  sinus. — Coronary  veins,  the  veins 
of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  especially  the  great  coronary 
vein,  the  largest  of  these  vessels,  lying  in  the  auriculoven- 
tricular  groove. —  Coronary  vessels,  the  coronary  arte- 
ries and  veins. 

II,  n. ;  pi.  coronaries  (-viz).  1.  The  small  pas- 
tern of  a  horse's  foot. —  2f.  A  plant  bearing 
coronate  flowers. 

Jonquills,  ranimculas,  and  other  of  our  rare  coronaries. 
Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Wotton. 

coronate,  coronated  (kor'o-nat,  -na-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  coronatus,  pp.  of  coronare,  crown:  see 
crown,  v.,  corona.']  Having  or  wearing  a  crown 
or  something  like  one.  Specifically— (a)  In  bot.,  pro- 
vided with  a  corona,  (&)  In  conch.,  applied  to  spiral  shells 
which  have  their  whorls  more  or  less  surmounted  by  a  row 
of  spines  or  tubercles,  as  in  several  volutes,  cones,  miters, 
etc.  (c)  In  omith. ,  having  the  coronal  feathers  lengthened 
or  otherwise  distinguished ;  crested,  (d)  In  entom.,  hav- 
ing a  circle  of  spines,  bristles,  or  filaments  ai'ound  the  apex. 
—  Coronate  eggs,  in  entom.,  eggs  having  apical  rings 
of  filaments  whereby  they  clasp  one  another  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  strings,  as  those  of  the  water-scorpion 
(Nepa). — Coronate  nervure  or  nervulet,  in  entom.,  a 
short  nervure  of  the  wing  ending  abruptly  in  a  puncture 
somewhat  broader  than  the  nervure  itself,  as  in  'many 
ChaXadidm.—  Coronate  prolegs,  in  entom.,  prologs  hav- 
ing a  complete  ring  of  little  hooks  or  claws  around  the 
apex  or  sole. 

coronation  (kor-o-ua'shqn),  n.  [<  ME.  corona^ 
don  =  Pr.  coronatio  =  Sp.  coronacion  =  Pg.  co- 
ronafSo  =  It.  coronaeione,  <  L.  as  if  *corona- 
tio(n-),  a  crowning,  <  eoronare,  crown :  see  crown, 
v.,  and  cf.  crownation.']  1.  The  act  or  ceremony 
of  investing  with  a  crown,  as  a  sovereign  or  the 
consort  of  a  sovereign.  The  ceremony  is  generally 
religious  as  well  as  political,  and  includes  the  anointing  of 
the  sovereign,  originally  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  and 
still  in  a  solemn  and  ceremonious  way ;  the  investing  with 
certain  garments  forming  a  consecrated  dress;  the  be- 
stowal or  assumption  of  the  scepter,  sword,  and  orb ;  and 
the  placing  of  the  crown  upon  the  head.  At  different  pe- 
riods in  the  histoiy  of  Europe  coronation  has  been  essen- 
tial to  entrance  upon  kingly  dignity  and  power ;  but  where 
the  order  of  succession  is  perfectly  established,  the  author- 
ity of  the  new  sovereign  is  considered  as  beginning  with 
the  death  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  coronation  is  only  a 
ceremonial  consecration. 

It  will  be  two  of  the  clock  ere  they  come  from  the  coro- 
nation. Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  5. 

2.  The  scene  or  spectacle  of  a  coronation. 

In  pensive  thought  recall  the  fancied  scene. 
See  cfyronations  rise  on  every  green. 
Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount  (after  the  Coronation),  1. 34. 

8.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  sacrament  of  matrimony; 
especially,  that  part  of  the  marriage  service 
which  constitutes  the  nuptials,  as  distinguished 
from  the  preliminary  office  of  betrothal.  It  is 
so  called  because  the  principal  ceremony  consists  in  the 
priest's  placing  garlands  or  crowns  on  the  heads  of  the 
bridegroom  and  bride.  In  Greece  garlands  of  olive- 
branches,  twined  with  white  and  purple  ribbon,  are  used 
for  this  purpose ;  in  Kussia,  metal  crowns  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  preferably  of  gold  or  silver.  This  ceremony 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom  and  other  early  Christian 
writers. 

4f.  [An  accommodated  form,  explained  as  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  use  of  carnations  in  mak- 
ing garlands.  Cf .  the  ML.  name  Fettonica  coro- 
naria.']  The  carnation,  Diantlim  Caryophyllus. 
See  carnation^,  3. 

coronation-oath  (kor-o-na'shon-6th),  n.  The 
oath  taken  by  a  sovereign  at  his  or  her  corona- 
tion. 

coronation-roll  (kor-o-na'shqn-rol),  n.  In  Eng- 
land, a  roll  of  vellum  iipon  wfiioh  are  engrossed 
the  particulars  of  the  ceremony  of  a  royal  cor- 
onation, with  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  regulate  the  expenses,  etc., 
and  the  names  of  those  who  did  homage,  to- 
gether with  the  oath  taken  and  subscribed  by 
the  Mng  or  queen  when  crowned. 

coronet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  crown. 
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corone^  (ko-ro'ne),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kop&vji,  the 
chough  or  sea-crow  (L.  comix),  also  (prob.)  the 
carrion-crow,  also  anything  hooked  or  curved, 
as  the  handle  on  a  door,  a  Mnd  of  crown,  etc.] 

1.  In  goal.,  a  crow;  specifleally,  the  common 
carrion-crow  of  Evirope,  Corvus  eorone:  made 
a  generic  name  by  Kaup,  1829.  See  cut  under 
crow. —  2.  In  anat.,  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
lower  jaw-bone,  into  which  the  temporal  muscle 
is  inserted :  so  named  from  its  remote  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  a  crow's  beak. 

coronel^t,  »■    An  obsolete  form  of  coronal,  2. 

coronel^t,  n.    The  earlier  form  of  colonel. 

Coronella  (kor-o-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
corona,  a  crown :  see  corona,  crown.']  A  genus 
of  snakes,  of  the  family  Colubridw,  or  giving 
name  to  a  family  Coronellidce.  J.  austriaca 
is  a  common  European  species,  and  there  are 
many  others. 

Ooronellidse  (kor-o-nel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Coronella  +  4dw'.]  A  cosmopolitan  family 
of  colubriform  serpents,  typified  by  the  genus 
Coronella,  closely  related  to  Coluhridce  proper 
and  often  merged  in  that  family.  They  have  a  body 
tapering  at  both  ends,  a  head  separated  from  the  body  by 
a  constricted  neck,  and  scales  generally  smooth  and  in 
from  13  to  23  rows.  The  family  includes  many  and  vari- 
ous harmless  terrestrial  snakes  of  such  genera  as  Ophibo- 
lus,  Diadophis,  Heterodon,  etc. 

coronelline  (kor-o-nel'in),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Coronellidce. 

coroner  (kor'o-ner),  n.  [<  ME.  coroner,  <  AF. 
coroneor  (mod.  P.  coroner, from  E.),  <  ML.  (AL.) 
coronator,  a  coroner,  lit.  a  crowner,  one  who 
crowns  (<  L.  coronare,  crown :  see  crown,  v.;  in 
later  E.  also  called  crowner:  see  crowner),  but 
used  as  equiv.  to  ML.  coronarius,  prop,  adj.,  a 
crown  officer,  <  L.  corona,  a  crown :  see  crown, 
n.]  A  county  or  municipal  officer  formerly- 
charged  with  the  interests  of  the  private  prop- 
erty of  the  crown,  but  whose  main  function  in 
modern  times  is  to  hold  inquest  on  the  bodies 
of  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  died  vio- 
lent deaths.  His  functions  are  now  generally  regulated 
by  statute.  He  is  often  the  substitute  of  the  sheriff  in  cases 
where  the  latter  is  disqualified  to  act.  See  inquest,  inqui- 
sition.—Coionei  Of  the  royal  household,  m  England, 
an  officer  having  jurisdiction,  exclusive  of  the  county 
coroner,  to  take  inquisitions  upon  the  bodies  of  all  persons 
slain  in  the  palace  or  in  any  house  where  the  sovereign 
may  happen  to  be. — Coroner's  court,_  a  tribunal  of  rec- 
ord, where  the  coroner  holds  his  inquiries. —  Coroner's 
Inquest,  the  inquisition  or  investigation  held  by  a  coro- 
ner, usually  with  the  aid  of  a  coroner's  jui-y  called  and 
presided  over  by  him.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  is  not  conclusive,  but  may  be  the  foundation 
of  a  criminal  prosecution  against  the  person  charged. 

coronet^  (kor'o-net),  n.  [Also  in  some  senses 
contracted  cornet,  cronet;  <  OP.  coronette,  coro- 
nete,  coronnete,  couronnete  (=  It.  coronetta),  a 
little  crown,  dim.  of  eorone,  a  crown :  see  crown, 
and  cf.  corona,  coronal,  etc.]  1.  A  coronal,  cir- 
clet, or  wreath  for  the  head. 

She  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coron£t  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  Iv.  1. 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 
In  curls  on  either  cheek  play'd ;  wings  he  wore. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  640. 

2.  A  crown  representing  a  dignity  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sovereign.  The  distinction  between  the 
coronets  of  different  ranks  of  nobilitj^  as  it  now  exists 
throughout  Europe  is  of  very  modem  origin.  In  England, 
the  coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  composed  of  a  cir- 


English  Coronets. 

1,  of  Prince  of  Wales :  s,  of  younger  princes  and  princesses;  3,  of  a 

duke ;  4,  of  a  marquis ;  5,  of  an  earl ;  6,  of  a  viscount. 

cle  or  fillet  of  gold,  on  the  edge  four  crosses  patt^e  alter- 
nating with  as  many  fleurs-de-lis,  and  from  the  two  side 
crosses  an  arch  surmounted  with  a  mound  and  cross ;  the 
coronet  of  a  duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry-leaves ;  that 
of  a  marqnis  has  leaves  with  pearls  (that  is,  silver  balls) 
interposed ;  that  of  an  earl  has  the  pearls  ^aised  above  the 
leaves  ;  that  of  a  viscount  is  surrounded  with  pearls  only  • 
that  of  a  baron  has  only  sis  pearls.  See  pearl,  and  cut  un- 
der bar(m. 


coronule 

3.  In  modern  costume,  a  decorative  piece  form- 
ing a  part  of  a  woman's  head-dress,  especially 
a  plate  or  band,  as  of  metal,  broad  in  fhe  mid- 

die  and  half  encircling  the  head  in  front. 4*. 

Same  as  coronal,  2. —  5.  In  entom.,  a  circle  of 
spines,  hairs,  etc.,  around  the  apex  of  a  part 
as  around  the  end  of  the  abdomen. —  6.  The 
lowest  part  of  the  pastern  of  a  horse,  running 
about  the  coffin  and  distinguished  by  the  haii 
that  joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof. 
Also  cornet.    See  cut  under  hoof. 

coronet^  (kor'o-net),  v.  t.  [<  coronet^  n.}  To 
adorn  as  with  a  coronet.  Scott,  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main,  iii.  5. 

coronet^  (kor'o-net),  n.    An  erroneous  form  of 
cornet^,  7. 
Taking  two  coronets  and  killing  forty  or  fifty  men. 
Battaile  near  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  Sept.  20, 1643,  p.  2. 

coroneted  (kor'9-net-ed),  a.  Wearing  or  enti- 
tled to  wear  a  coronet. 

coroniclet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cornice. 

coroniform  (ko-r6'ni-f6rm),  a.  [=  P.  Sp.  Pg. 
coroniforme,  (.  L.  corona,  a  crown,  -t-  forma, 
shape.]    Having  the  form  of  a  crown. 

coronillal  (ko-ro-nel'ya),  n.  [Sp.,  the  crown  of 
the  head,  a  crown  (coin),  dim.  of  corona,  crown: 
see  crown.]    A  Spanish  gold  doUar. 

Coronilla^  (kor-o-nil'a),  TO.  [NL.  (appar.  with 
allusion  to  the  umbels),  dim.  of  L.  corona,  a 
crown:  b6b  corona,  crown.]    A  genus  of  annual 

■  or  perennial  plants,  natural  order  Leguminoste, 
with  stalked  umbels  of  yell  ow  flowers  and  joint- 
ed pods,  natives  chiefly  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  0.  ETnems  (scorpion-senna)  is  a  common  plant 
all  over  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  bright-yellow  flowers, 
and  its  leaves  act  as  a  cathartic,  like  those  of  senna.  The 
leaves  of  C.  varia  have  a  diuretic  action  on  the  system,  and 
also  purge.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  numerous,  and 
all  adapted  for  ornamental  cultivation. 

COronis  (ko-ro'nis),  TO.  [<  Gr.  Kopavtg,  a  curved 
line  or  stroke,  a  final  flourish,  end,  etc.,  prop, 
adj.,  curved:  see  cornice  and  ci-own.]  1.  fii 
paleography,  a  curve,  double  curve,  or  flourish, 
used  to  mark  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  a  section, 
or  a  whole  book.  Hence — 2t.  The  end  general- 
ly ;  the  conclusion ;  the  summing  up. 

The  eai'onis  of  this  matter  is  thus :  some  bad  ones  In  this 

family  were  punish 'd  strictly,  all  rebuk'd,  not  all  amended, 

Bp.  Haeket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  38. 

3.  In  Gr.  gram.,  a  sign  of  crasis  or  contraction 
(')  placed  over  the  contracted  vowel  or  diph- 
thong, as  mv  for  nal  av. 

coronium  (ko-ro'ni-um),  TO.  [<  L.  corona :  see 
corona.]    See  the  extract. 

Prof.  Tasini  tells  us  he  has  discovered,  in  some  volcanic 
gases  at  Pozzuoli,  that  hypothetical  element  coronium, 
supposed  to  cause  the  bright  line  6,316.9  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  sun's  corona.  Analogy  points  to  its  being  lighter 
and  more  diffusible  than  hydrogen,  and  a  study  of  its 
properties  can  not  fail  to  yield  striking  results. 

Sir  W.  Crookes,  Address  to  the  British  Assoc,  1898. 

coronize  (kor'o-nlz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coro- 
nized,  ppr.  cor'onizimg.  [<  L.  corona,  a  crown 
(see  crown),  +  -ize.]  To  crown;  invest  with  a 
coronal.    Also  spelled  coronise.    [Rare.] 

To  coronise  hlgh-soar'd  gentility. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial 

coronofacial  (ko-ro-no-fa'shal),  a.  [<  NL.  coro- 
na +  L.  fades,  face:  see  corona,  3  (o),  and 
face,  n.]    Eclating  to  the  crown  or  top  of  the 

head  and  to  the  face Coronofacial  angle,  the 

angle  between  the  facial  line  of  Camper  and  the  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  coronal  suture.  See  facial  and  crani- 
ometry. 

coronoid  (kor'o-noid),  a.  [=P.  coronoide,  <  6r. 
Kopcm/,  a  crow  (see  eorone^),  +  eliog,  form.]  Ee- 
sembiing  the  beak  of  a  crow :  specifically,  in 
anat,  applied  to  certain  parts  of  bones.— Coro- 
noid fossa  of  the  humerus,  the  fossa  which  receives  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  in  strong  flexion  of  the  fore- 
arm. See  out  under  AMments.— Coronold  process.  W 
Of  the  lower  jaw,  that  process  which  gives  insertion  to  the 
temporal  muscle.  See  cut  under  «&mZ.  (&)  Of  the  ulna, 
that  process  which  gives  insertion  to  the  brachialis  anticus 
muscle,  and  takes  part  in  forming  the  articular  head  ol 
the  bone.    See  cut  under /orearm. 

Coronula  (ko-ro'nu-la),  to.  [NL.  (Oken,  1818), 
<  L.  coronula,  diin." 
of  corona,  a  crown: 
see  corona,  crown.] 
In  zool.,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family 
CoronuUdcB,  contain- 
ing such  species  as 
C.  diadema  of  the 
Arctic  ocean. 

coronule  (kor'o-niil), 

TO.      [<  L.  coronula:     ^^^aoic^rcnutadi^dmc). 
see    Coronula.]      In  , 

'bot,  a  coronet  or  little  crown  of  a  seed;  tie 
downy  tuft  on  seeds. 


Coronulids 

Ooronulidse  (kor-o-nii'li-de ),n.pl.  [NL. ,  <  Coro- 
nula  +  -id(B.i  A  family  of  operculate  non-pe- 
dunculate thoracic  cirripedB,  having  the  scuta 
and  terga  freely  movable  but  not  articulated 
with  one  another,  and  the  two  gills  each  of  two 
folds.  CoronuUij  TuMcmella,  and  Xenohalanus 
are  genera  of  this  family. 

Oorophiidse  (kor-o-fi'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Coro- 
phium  +  -idce.^  A  family  of  amphipod  crus- 
taceans. Their  technical  characters  are :  a  body  not  lat- 
erally compressed;  the  posterior  antennae  more  or  less 
pediforra ;  and  the  coxal  joints  of  the  legs  normally  very 
small.  The  species  move  rather  by  walking  than  leaping, 
and  often  burrow  in  the  ground  or  live  in  tubes.  Represen- 
tative genera  are  Corophium,  Cerapus,  and  Podoeerns. 

CoropMum  (ko-ro'fl-um),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille).] 
The  typical 
genus  of  the 
family  Coro- 
phiidcB,  hav- 
ing the  poste- 
rior  antenuEB 

long  and  pedi-  Corotkium  sfimcomi. 

form.      Coro- 
pMum  longicorne  is  a  burrowing  species  which 
digs  passages  in  the  mud. 

coroplast  (kor'o-plast),  n.  [<  Gr.  KopoirMariiQ, 
in  classical  Gr.'  KopoirXaBoc,  a  modeler  of  small 
figures,  <  Kdpr/,  a  maiden  (hence,  the  figure  of  a 
maiden:  a  usual  subject  for  these  figurines), 
-I-  TtMaaetv,  verbal  adj.  irTiaaTdg,  model,  form.] 
In  Gr.  anUq.,  a  maker  of  terra-cotta  figurines 
and  the  Uke. 

The  Myrinsean  coropl(Z8ts  or  manufacturers  of  terra- 
cottas were  certainly  influenced  by  the  models  of  their 
brethren  in  Tanagra.         The  Nation,  Oct.  1,  1885,  p.  286. 

corounet,  corownet,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  crown. 

coroya  (ko-ro'ya),  n.  [S.  Amer.  ?]  The  name 
of  Crotophaga  major,  one  of  the  anis  or  tick- 
eaters. 

corozo  (ko-ro'zo),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  1.  A  pahn 
which  bears  oil-producing  nuts,  as  the  Attalea 
Cohune,  etc. — 3.  Same  as  ivory-mit. 

corphun  (kdr'fun),  n.  [E.  dial.  (HalUwell); 
origin  unknown;]  A  local  English  name  of  the 
young  herring,  Clupea  harengus. 

corpora,  n.    Plural  of  corpus. 

corporacet, ».    An  obsolete  form  of  corporal^. 

corporal^  (kdr'po-ral),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  corpo- 
rel  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.'  corporal  =  It.  corporate,  <  L. 
corporaKs,  bodUy,  <  corpus  (corpor-),  body : 
see  corpse,  corps.']  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  the  body;  bodily;  physical:  as,  corporal 
pain;  corporal  punishment. 

I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  1.  ^. 

2,  Material;  not  spiritual;  corporeal.  [Bare 
or  obsolete.] 

A  mrpmal  heaven  where  the  stars  are.  Latimer. 

Virtue  .  .  .  cannot  be  shewed  to  the  sense  by  corporal 

shape.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  260. 

3.  In  zool.,  pertaining  to  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen, as  distinguished  from  the  head,  wings, 
feet,  and  other  appendages:  as,  corporal  colors 
or  marks — Corporal  oatht,  an  oath  ratified  by  touch- 
ing a  sacred  object,  as  an  altar  or  corporal-cloth  (see  II., 
below),  and  especially  the  New  Testament,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  merely  spoken  or  written  oath :  thus,  an 
old  English  coronation-oath,  "  so  helpe  me  God,  and  these 
holy  euangelists  by  me  bodily  touched  vppon  this  hooly 
awter." 

We  flrmely  command,  and  streightly  charge  you,  that 
you  doe  receiue  of  euery  particular  marchant  ...  a  cor- 
poral oath  upon  Gods  holy  Euangelists. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  1. 144. 
Sir  William^itz-Williams  and  Doctor  Taylor  were  sent 
to  the  Lady  Begent,  to  take  her  corporal  oath. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  274. 

Spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy.  See  mercy. 
=Syn.  Physical,  Corporeal,  etc.    See  bodily. 

II,  n.  [In  early  mod.  B.  corporas,  corporac^, 
corporax,  <  MB.  corporas,  eorporasse,  earlier  cor- 
poraus,  corporeaus,  eorporeals,  pi.  (sing.  *cor- 
poreal,  not  in  MB.),  <  OP.  corporal,  pi.  corpo- 
ram,  P.  corporal  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  corporal = It.  cor- 
porate, <  ML.  corporate  (>mod.  B.  corporal,  also 
written,  as  ML.,  corporate),  prop.  neut.  (sc.  L. 
pallium,  pall,  cover)  of  L.  corpor alis,  adj.,  <  cor- 
pus [corpor-),  the  body :  from  its  being  regarded 
as  covering  the  body  of  Christ.]  Eccles.,  in  the 
Roman  CathoUo  and  Anglican  churches,  the 
fine  linen  cloth  spread  on  the  altar  during  the 
celebration  of  the  enoharist.  Upon  it  are  placed 
the  chalice  and  (in  front  of  this)  the  paten.  The  right-hand 
^  i-\}'  *^®  corporal  is  turned  back  to  cover  the  paten  when 
°h  1-    ^^^y  (^™^P'  during  oblation  and  consecration),  the 

■ti*^^  being  covered  with  the  pall,  or,  after  communion, 
with  the  post-communion  veil,  sometimes  also  called  a 
corporal.    Also  corporal-cloth,  eorporale. 

Over  the  purple  pall  were  spread  out  three  or  more 
hnen  cloths,  of  which  the  uppermost  was  especially  called 
the  corporcu,  not  small  like  ours,  but  as  long  and  twice  as 
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wide  as  the  altar  itself,  so  that  it  could  easUy  be  drawn 
over  the  chahce  and  host,  and  entirely  veil  them. 

Hock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  266. 
corporal^  (k6r'po-ral),  n.  [A  corruption  by  con- 
fusion with  corporal^  or  (as  in  D.  korporaat  = 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  Icorporat)  with  corps^;  cf.  P.  ca- 
porat  =  Eouchi  coporat,  corporal  =  Sp.  (obs.) 
Pg.  caporat,  <  It.  caporate,  a  corporal  (cf .  ML. 
caporalis,  a  chief,  a  commander),  <  capo,  the 
head  (cf.  captain  and  chief,  of  the  same  ult. 
0"fU')>  <  L.  caput,  the  head:  see  cape%  caput, 
and  head.']  The  lowest  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer of  a  company  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artil- 
lery, next  below  a  sergeant.  He  has  charge  of  a 
squad,  places  and  relieves  sentinels,  and  has  a  certain 
disciplinary  control  in  camp  and  barracks. 

Now  my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals, 
lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 
Corporal's  guard  (mint.),  a  small  detachment  under 
arms,  such  as  that  usually  placed,  for  various  purposes, 
under  the  command  of  a  corporal :  sometimes  used  deri- 
sively; hence,  any  very  small  following,  attendance,  or 
party ;  specifically,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  the  small  number  of  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  who  supported  the  administration 
of  President  John  Tyler,  1841-6.— Ship's  corporal,  on 
board  United  States  men-of-war,  a  petty  officer  under  the 
master-at-arms. 

corporal-case  (k6r'po-ral-kas),  n.  [Formerly 
also  corporas-,  corpor'ace-,  corporax-case ;  <  cor- 
poral^, n.,  +  case'^.]  Eccles. :  (a)  A  bag  or  case 
in  which  to  lay  the  folded  corporal.  (6)  A  bag 
or  ease  put  over  the  corporal-cup  for  its  protec- 
tion. 

corporal-cloth  (k6r'po-ral-kl6th),  n.  Same  as 
corporal?: 

corporal-cup  (k6r '  po  -ral-kup),  n.  [Formerly 
corporas-, corporasc-cup ;"<  corporal^,n.,  +  cup.] 
A  vessel  used  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  reserved  for  the  communion 
of  the  sick.  It  was  sometimes  suspended  by 
chains  near  the  altar. 

eorporale  (k6r-po-ra'le),  n.;  pi.  corporaUa 
(-li-a).     [ML.]     Same  as  corporal^. 

corporalityt  (k6r-po-ral'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  corpo- 
ralite  =  Sp.  corporalidad  "=  Pg.  corporalidade  = 
It.  corporatitd,,'<  LL.  eorporalita(t-)s,  <  L.  cor- 
poratis:  see  corporal^.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
a  body  or  embodied;  the  character  of  being 
corporal :  opposed  to  spirituality. 

If  this  light  hath  any  corporaMij/, .  .  .  [it  is]  most  subtle 
and  pure.  Baleigh,  Hist.  World. 

2i.  Corporation;  confraternity. 

A  corporality  of  griffon-like  promoters  and  apparators. 
Milton,  Keformation  in  Eng.,  L 

corporally  (k6r'po-ral-i),  adv.  Bodily;  in  or 
with  the  body :  asj  to  be  corporally  present. 

Altho'  Christ  be  not  corporally  in  the  outward  and  vis- 
ible signs,  yet  he  is  corporally  in  the  persons  that  duly 
receive  them.  Sharp,  Sermons,  VII.  xv. 

corporaltyf  (k6r'p6-ral-ti),  n.  [See corporality.] 
A  body ;  a  band  of  persons. 
corporast,  n-  An  obsolete  form  of  corporaP-, 
corporatet  (k6r'po-rat),  V.  .[<  L.  corporatus, 
pp.  of  corporare,  make  into  a  body,  <  corpus 
(corpor-),  body :  see  corpse.]  I.  trans.  To  in- 
corporate; embody. 

To  be  corporated  in  my  person. 

Stow,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  1645. 

II,  intrans.  To  become  united  or  be  incor- 
porated. 

Though  she  [the  soul]  corporate 
With  no  world  yet,  by  a  just  Nemesis 
Kept  off  from  alL 

Dr.  H.  More,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  ii.  19. 

corporate  (k6r'p6-rat),  a.  [<  L.  corporatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  tJnited  in  a  body  in  the  le- 
gal sense,  as  a  number  of  individuals  who  are 
empowered  to  transact  business  as  an  individ- 
ual; legally  incorporated;  constituting  a  cor- 
poration: as,  a  corporate  assembly  or  society; 
a  corporate  town. —  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
corporation ;  belonging  to  an  organized  com- 
munity: as,  corporate  rights  or  possessions. 

The  grants  of  land  to  the  burghers  and  their  successors 
were  suiflciently  early  to  prove  that  there  was  no  recog- 
nized bar  to  the  possession  of  corporate  property  even  in 
the  fourteenth  century.   StvMs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  §  810. 

3.  In  general,  of  or  relating  to  any  body  of 

persons  or  individuals  united  in  a  company  or 

community;  common;  collective. 

They  answer  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  il.  2. 

Our  national  welfare  and  ever-increasing  empire  can 
only  be  maintained  by  an  adherence  to  those  principles 
of  corporate  discipline  and  individual  sacrifice  which  are 
the  pride  of  our  sons  and  brothers  when  they  go  to  fight 
our  battles  abroad.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  151. 

4.  Forming  or  being  a  body  of  any  kind;  em- 
bodied ;  combined  as  a  whole. 


corporation-stop 

Such  an  organism  as  a  crayfish  is  only  a  corporate  unity, 
made  up  of  innumerable  partially  independent  individuals. 
Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  128. 
Body  corporate.  See  body  politic,  under  body.— Corpo- 
rate franchise.  See  franchise.—  County  corporate. 
See  county'^. 
corporately  (k6r'po-rat-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  cor- 
porate capacity. 

The  tribe,  as  a  whole,  is  held  to  be  responsible  corporately 
for  the  acts  of  each  of  its  members,  and  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  acts  and  beliefs  of  every  one  of  the  members 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tribe. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  239. 

3.  As  regards  the  body ;  in  the  body ;  bodily. 
He  [King  Stephen]  foimded  the  Abbey  of  Feuersham, 
.  .  .  where  he  now  corporately  resteth. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  I.  ccxxxiii. 

corporateness  (kdr'po-rat-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  a  body  corporate. 

corporation (k6r-po-ra'shon),  n.  [=F.  corpora- 
tion =  Sp.  corporacion  =  Pg.  corporagSo  =  It. 
corporazione  =  D.  korporatie  =  G.  corporation 
:=  Dan.  Sw.  Corporation,  <  LL.  corporatio{n-), 
assumption  of  a  body  (used  of  the  incarnation 
of  Christ),  <  L.  corporare,  pp.  corporatus,  form 
into  a  body:  see  corporate,  v.]  1.  An  artificial 
person,  created  by  law,  or  under  authority  of 
law,  from  a  group  or  succession  of  natural  per- 
sons, and  having  a  continuous  existence  iiTe- 
spective  of  that  of  its  members,  and  powers 
and  liabilities  different  from  those  of  its  mem- 
bers. Corporations  have  sometimes  been  treated  by  the 
law  as  fictions,  intangible  and  invisible,  existing  only  in 
contemplation  of  law ;  and  sometimes  rather  a3  associa- 
tions of  individuals  who  may  act  together  in  the  use  of 
powers  conferred  by  law,  under  responsibilities  more  lim- 
ited than  if  acting  as  individuals.  A  corporation  aggre- 
gate is  a  corporation  consisting  of  several  members  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  railroad  company  or  the  governing  body 
of  a  college  or  a  hospital.  Corporations  aggregate  are 
formed,  in  England  and  her  colonies  and  in  the  United 
States,  only  by  express  permission  of  law,  either  by  special 
charter  or  upon  complying  with  the  forms  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  some  general  statute ;  and  their  rights, 
duties,  and  manner  of  organization  and  dissolution  are 
generally  minutely  regulated  by  statute.  A  corporation 
sole  is  a  corporation  which  consists  of  but  one  person  at  a 
time,  as  a  king,  or  a  bishop  and  his  successors,  regarded 
for  some  purposes  as  a  single  individual. 

There  was  no  principle  in  the  [Roman]  Imperial  policy 
more  stubbornly  upheld  than  the  suppression  of  all  cor- 
porations that  might  be  made  the  nuclei  of  revolt. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  438. 
The  marks  of  a  legal  corporation  .  ,  .  are  .  .  .  the  right 
of  perpetual  succession,  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  name,  to 
purchase  lands,  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  to  make  by- 
laws. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  §  810. 

2.  The  body,  generally  large,  of  a  man  or  an  ani- 
mal.   [CoUoq.  and  vulgar.]  —  CivU  corporation,  a 

term  sometimes  used  in  English  law  to  designate  a  corpo- 
ration which  is  neither  ecclesiastical  nor  eleemosynary. — 
Close  corporation.  See  closed.-  Corporation  Act,  an 
EngUsh  statute  of  1661  (13  Car.  II. ,  St.  2,  c.  1), which  required 
all  officers  of  municipal  corporations  to  take  the  oaths  of  al. 
legiance  and  supremacy,  and  a  special  oath  against  resis- 
tance to  the  king,  and  to  subscribe  a  declaration  against 
the  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  under  penalty  of  re- 
moval ;  it  also  made  ineligible  to  such  offices  all  persons  who 
had  not  partaken  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as 
administered  by  the  Church  of  England,  within  one  year.— 
Corporation  counsel.  See  coimsei.— Corporation 
court,  in  several  of  the  United  States,  a  local  municipal 
court  having  sometimes  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion.—Domestic  corporation,  a  corporation  which  owes 
its  existence  to  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  its  opera- 
tions are  carried  on,  or  legal  cognizance  is  taken  of  it.— 
EccleBlastlcal  corporation,  a  corporation  of  which  the 
members  are  spiritual  persons,  and  the  object  of  the  insti- 
tution  is  also  spiritual,  Kent.  In  the  United  States  cor- 
porations with  this  obj  ect  are  called  religious  corporations, 
Seebelow.— Eleemosynary  oorporation,aprivate  char. 
ity  constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  alms 
and  bounty  of  the  founder.  K&nt.  — Foreign  corporation, 
a  corporation  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  laws  of  a 
state  other  than  that  in  which  it  is  under  consideration. 
— Joint-stock  corporation,  a  corporation  the  ownership 
of  which  is  divided  into  shares,  the  object  usually,  if  not 
always,  being  the  division  of  profits  among  the  members 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each. —  Lay 
corporation,  a  non-ecclesiastlcal  corporation :  it  may  be 
either  civil  or  eleemosynary. —  Moneyed  corporation,  a 
corporation  having  banking  powers,  or  power  to  make  loans 
on  pledges  or  deposits,  or  authorized  by  law  to  make  insur- 
ances.—Municipal  corporation,  a  corporation  formed 
from  the  members  of  a  town  or  other  community  for  pur- 
poses of  local  government;  an  incorporated  city  or  other 
similar  division  of  the  state;  a  public  corporation.—  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1836  (5  and 
6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76)  dissolving  many  of  the  ancient  muni- 
cipalities, and  prescribing  a  system  of  organization  and 
government  of  municipal  corporations  under  the  title  of 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses.—  Private  corporation, 
any  corporation  not  public. —  Public  corporation,  a  cor- 
poration created  for  political  purposes,  as  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  Kent. —  Quasi  corporation,  an  or- 
ganization established  by  law  without  the  franchises  of  a 
corporation  generally,  but  having  capacity  to  sue  and  be 
sued  as  an  artificial  person.  In  some  of  the  United  States 
towns  and  counties  are  only  ^uasi  corporations. —  Beli- 
^OUS  corporation,  in  Anwncan  law,  a  private  corpora- 
tion formed  by  or  pursuant  to  law,  to  hold  and  administer 
the  temporalities  of  a  church. 
corporation-stop  (k6r-po-ra'shon-stop),  n.  A 
stop  in  a  gas-  or  water-main  for  the  use  of  the 
gas-  or  water-company  only.    [U.  S.] 
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corporative  (k6r'p6-ra^tiv),  a.  [As  corporate  + 
-ive;  =  F.  corporaUf.'\  Corporate;  having  the 
character  of  a  corporation. 

No  citizen  can  be  taxed  except  as  allowed  by  this  law, 
by  the  law  regulating  the  provincial  diets,  and  by  the  cor- 
porative guilds.  The  Nation,  Dec.  1, 1870,  p.  364. 

corporator  (kdr'po-ra-tor),  m.  [<  NL.  corj)ora- 
tor,  <  L.  corporare,  pp!  corporatus,  corporate: 
see  corpwate,  u.]  A  member  of  a  corporation; 
specifically,  one  of  the  original  members  named 
in  the  act  or  articles  of  incorporation. 

It  [the  camp-meeting]  is  the  fruit  of  a  chartered  associa- 
tion, with  corporate  rights  and  franchises.  .  .  .  Of  course, 
the  corporators  are  religious  men. 

Pop.  Sm.  Mo.,  XXII.  623. 

corporatareti  «•  C=  Pg-  corporatura,  volume  of 
a  body,  =  It.  corporatura,  corpulence,  figure, 
form,  <  ML.  corporatura,  bodily  exercise,  Ut. 
bodily  form,  <  L.  corporare,  pp.  corporatus,  form 
into  a  body:  see  corporate.'\  1.  The  fashion 
or  constitution  of  the  body.     Minslieu,  1617. 

For  whose  corporature,  leneaments  of  body,  behaviour 
of  manners,  and  conditions  of  mind,  she  must  trust  to 
others.  Strype,  Sir  T.  Smith,  App.,  iv. 

2.  In  astral.,  the  physical  traits,  temperament, 
etc.,  of  a  person,  as  determined  by  the  planet 
in  the  ascendant  at  his  nativity. 

Corporature. — He  [Jupiter]  signifies  an  upright,  straight, 
and  tall  stature ; ...  in  his  speech  he  is  sober  and  of  grave 
discourse.  W.  Lilly,  Introd,  to  Astrology,  p.  39. 

3.  The  state  of  being  embodied.   Dr.  S.  More. 
COrporazt,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  corporaU. 
corporeal  (k6r-p6're-al),  a.     [<  L.  oorporeus, 

bodily  (<  corpus  {corpor-),  body:  see  corpse),  + 
-al.  Cf.  corporeous,  corpora^.']  1.  Of  a  ma- 
terial or  physical  nature;  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  material  body;  not  mental  or 
spiritual  in  constitution. 

His  omnipotence. 
That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 
Speed  almost  spiritual.       Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  109. 
Though  the  corporeal  hand  was  gone,  a  spiritual  mem- 
ber remained.  Hawthorne,  Ethan  Brand. 

2.  Eelating  to  a  material  body  or  material 
things;  relating  to  that  which  is  physical :  as, 
corporeal  rights. 
Temperance  is  corporeal  piety. 

Theodore  Parker,  Ten  Sermons. 

Corporeal  form.  See  /onn.— Corporeal  heredita- 
ments or  properiiy,  in  law,  such  as  may  be  perceived 
by  the  senses,  in  contradistinction  to  incorporeal  rights, 
which  are  not  so  perceivable,  as  obligations  of  all  kmds. 
—  Corporeal  rights,  rights  to  corporeal  property.  =Syn. 
Physical,  Corporal,  etc.  See  bodUy. 
corporealism  (k6r-p6'rf-al-izm),  n.  [<  corpo- 
real +  -«STO.]  The  principles  of  a  corporeahst; 
materialism.     [Bare.] 

The  Atheists  pretend,  .  .  .  from  the  principles  of  cor- 
porealism itself,  to  evince  that  there  can  be  no  corporeal 
deity,  after  this  manner.    Cudtoorth,  Intellectual  System. 

corporealist  (k6r-p6're-al-ist),  n.  [<  corporeal 
+  -ist.^  One  who  denies  the  existence  of  spirit- 
ual substances ;  a  materialist.     [Rare.] 

Some  corporealists  and  mechanics  vainly  pretended  to 
make  a  world  without  a  G6d.      Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  259. 

corporeality  (kdr-po-rf-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  corpore- 
al +  -ity.']     The  state  of  being  corporeal. 

COrporeaUzatiou  (k6r-p6"re-al-i-za'shou),  n. 
[<  corporealize  +  -ation.^  EmtJodiment ;  incor- 
poration. 

corporeallze  (k6r-p6're-al-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  corporealized,  ppr.  corpor ealizing.  [<  corpo- 
real +  -ize.'\   To  form  into  a  body;  incorporate. 

corporeally  (k6r-p6're-al-i),  adv.  1.  In  the 
body ;  in  a  bodily  or  material  form  or  manner. 
— 2.  With  respect  to  the  body. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  men  are  mentally  no  less 
than  corporeally  gregarious. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  140. 

corporealst,  »■  pi-    See  corporal^. 

corporeity  (k6r-po-re'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  corporMtS 
=  Sp.  corporeidaA  =  Pg.  corporeidade  =  It.  cor- 
poreity, CML.  corporeita{t-)s,  <  L.  corporeus, 
corporeal :  see  corporeal.']  The  character  or 
state  of  having  a  body  or  of  being  embodied ; 
corporeality ;  materiality. 
The  one  attributed  corporeity  to  God. .         StUliTigfteet. 

The  corporeity  of  angels  and  devils  is  distinguished  [by 

Fludd]  on  the  principle  of  rarum  et  densum,  tMn  or  thick. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  315. 

Angels  dining  with  Abraham,  or  pulling  Lot  into  the 

house,  are  described  as  having  complete  corporeity. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  93. 

Form  of  corporeity.    See  form. 
corporeoust  (k6r-p6're-us),  a.    [=  Sp.  corp&reo 
=  Pg.  It.  corporeo,  i  L.  corporeus,  bodily,  < 
corpus  (corpor-),  body:  see  corpse,  corpus,  and 
cf.  corporeal.']     Corporeal. 
So  many  corporeous  shapes.       Harmnond,  Conscience. 
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corporificationt  (k6r-por''i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
corporify  (see  -ation),  after  F.  eorporification.] 
The  act  of  corporifying,  or  giving  body  to; 
specifically,  the  process  by  which  a  soul  is  sup- 
posed to  create  for  itself  a  body. 

corporifyt  (k6r-por'i-fi),  V.  t.     [=  F.  corporifier 

=  Pg.  corporificar,  <  L.  corpus  {corpor-),  body, 

+  -ficare,<.facere,TD.akfi:  see-/^.]   To  embody; 

form  into  a  body;  materialize. 

The  spirit  of  the  world  corporified.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  495. 

corporispiritual  (k6r"po-ri-spir'i-tu-al),  a.  [< 
L.  corpus  (corpor-),  body,  -t-  spiritus,  spirit:  see 
corporal,  spiritual.]  Of  a  nature  intermediate 
between  matter  and  spirit.     [Rare.] 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is,  somewhere  or  another, 
a  world  of  souls  which  communicate  with  their  bodies  by 
wondrous  filaments  of  a  nature  neither  mental  nor  ma- 
terial, but  of  a  tertium  quid  fit  to  be  a  go-between ;  as  it 
were  a  corporispiritual  copper  enclosed  in  a  spiritucorpo- 
real  gutta-percha. 

De  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  377. 

corporosity  (k6r-po-ros'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  corpus 
(corpor-),  a  body, '+  -osity.]  A  living  body 
considered  as  a  mass  of  matter ;  bodily  bulk, 
especially  of  a  person :  as,  his  huge  corporosity. 
[CoUoq.  and  humorous.] 

corposant  (kor'po-zant),  n.  [Also  written, 
corruptly,  corpusance,  composant,  compasant; 
<  Pg.  corpo  santo  =  OSp.  corpo  santo,  Sp.  cuer- 
po  santo  =  It.  corpo  santo,  holy  body  (cf.  MB. 
corsaint,  -seint,  -sant,  -saunt,  a  saint,  Hs  body, 
esp.  as  a  holy  relic,  <  OF.  cors  saint),  <  L.  corpus 
sanctum,  holy  body,  or  corpus  sancti,  body  of 
a  saint:  see  corpse  and  saint,  and  cf.  corsaint, 
a  doublet  of  corposant.]  A  ball  of  light,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  an  electrical  nature,  sometimes 
observed  in  dark  tempestuous  nights  about  the 
decks  and  rigging  of  a  ship,  but  particularly  at 
the  mastheads  and  yard-arms ;  St.  Elmo's  light 
or  fire.    Also  called  corpse-light. 

Upon  the  main  top-gallant  mast-head  was  a  ball  of  light, 
which  the  sailors  call  a  corposant  (corpus  sancti).  .  .  .  Sail- 
ors have' a  notion  that  if  the  corposant  rises  in  the  rigging 
it  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather,  but  if  it  comes  lower  down 
there  will  be  a  storm. 

a.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  405. 

Aft  there  are  the  helmsman  and  the  officer  of  the  watch 
to  keep  you  company,  with  a  composant  burning  at  the 
fore-yardarm.  W.  C.  Russell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xx. 

corps^t  (k6rps),  n.    The  older  spelling  of  corpse. 

Forthwith  her  ghost  out  of  her  corps  did  flit. 

Spenser  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  258). 
What  trial  can  be  made  to  try  a  prince? 
I  will  oppose  this  noble  corps  of  mine 
To  any  danger  that  may  end  the  doubt. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Noble  Gentleman,  v.  1. 

COrps^  (kor),  n.  [When  first  introduced  (late 
in  17th  century),  sometimes  spelled,  after  E. 
analogies,  cor,  core  (see  core^) ;  <  F.  corps 
(pron.  kor),  <  OP.  corps,  the  body,  >  ME.  corps, 
mod.  corpse:  see  corps^,  corpse.]  1.  A  body;  a 
visible  object:  only  in  the  legal  phrase  corps 
certain  (which  see,  below). —  2.  A  body  or 
number  of  persons  conventionally  or  formally" 
associated  or  acting  together:  as,  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  See  Corps  lAgislatif,  below,  and 
esprit  de  corps,  under  esprit. —  3.  Milit.:  (a)  A 
part  of  the  army  expressly  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  Articles  of  War,  and  having  a  head 
and  members,  as  a  regiment  or  an  independent 
company,  or  any  other  military  body  having 
such  organization :  as,  the  Marine  Corps ;  the 
Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers ;  hospital 
Cdrps,  etc.  (6)  More  specifically,  the  tactical 
unit  of  a  large  army  next  above  a  division. 
It  is  usually  composed  of  several  divisions  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  contingents  of  artillery  and  other  branches  of  the 
service,  and  is  to  a  large  degree  complete  in  itself.  France 
has  20  corps  d'arm^e,  18  in  the  country,  and  2  in  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  and  Germany  has  an  even  larger  number.  The 
number  of  men  varies  from  about  18,000  to  about  40,000. 
See  army-corps. 

4.  In  the  German  universities,  a  students'  so- 
ciety. 

A  corps  has  no  existence  outside  of  its  own  university ; 
it  has  no  affiliations,  no  "  chapters." 

J.  M.  Hart,  German  Universities,  iv. 

Corps  badges.  See  tadtrei.— Corps  certain  [F.],  in 
French  law,  a  specific  object,  in  contradistinction  to  one 
which  is  not  identified  and  distinguishable  from  others  of 
the  same  nature,  and  which  cannot  be  replaced,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  an  agreement,  by  any  other  object :  thus,  a  speci- 
fied horse  or  ship,  etc.,  is  a  corps  certain,  but  so  many  tons 
of  hay  or  grain  are  not.— Corps  de  ballet  [F.],  the  corps 
of  dancers  who  pcrfonn  ballets. — Corps  de  bataUle  [P.], 
the  main  body  of  an  army  drawn  up  between  the  wings  for 
battle.— Corps  de  garde  [F.],  a  post  occupied  by  a  body 
of  men  on  guard ;  also,  the  body  which  occupies  it. — Corps 
de  reserve  [F.],  a  body  of  troops  kept  out  of  action,  and 
held  in  readiness  to  be  brought  forward  if  their  aid  should 
be  required.— Corps  diplomatique  [F.],  the  diplomatic 
corps  (which  see,  under  diplomatic). —  Corps  L^islatif 
[F.],  in  French  Aw!.,the  representative  assembly  during 
the  first  empire  and  the  years  immediately  preceding 
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The  term  was  again  used  during  the  second  empire  renia 
oing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.—  Corps  Of  cadets,'  In  the 
United  States  Militai'y  Academy  at  West  Point,  a  corps 
made  up  of  cadets,  one  being  appointed  from  each  con. 
gressional  district,  one  from  each  territory,  and  one  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  addition  to  ten  appointments 
at  large  made  by  the  President  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, from  among  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  aimy  and 
navy,  or  such  others  as  he  may  select.— Corps  Of  engi- 
neers, a  part  of  the  United  States  army  forming  a  sma- 
rate  bureau  of  the  War  Department,  whose  ofiicers  and 
subordinates  are  controlled  by  a  chief  of  engineers  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  It  has  charge  of  aU  forti- 
fications, military  reconnoissances  and  sm-veys,  the  con- 
struction of  lighthouses,  and  the  improvement  of  rivera 
and  harbors,  and  in  tiine  of  war  supplies  miners,  sappers 
and  pontoniers.— Corps  volant  [F.],  a  flying  corps ;  abody 
of  troops  intended  for  rapid  movements.— Diplomatic 
corps.  See  diplomatic.— 'Esprit  de  corps  [F.].  See 
espri*.- Marine  corps,  a  body  of  troops  enUsted  for  ser- 
vice at  naval  stations  and  on  board  men-of-war.  The  men 
are  drilled  as  infantry,  and  when  ashore  perform  the  duties 
of  land  troops ;  when  on  board  ship  they  perform  guard  duty 
and  in  action  serve  as  sharp-shooters.— Ordnance  Corps' 
the  Ordnance  Department.  See  department— Sigaai 
Corps,  a  corps  charged  with  the  general  signal  service  of 
the  United  States  army,  and  with  the  erection,  equipment 
and  management  of  field-telegraphs  used  with  .military 
forces  in  the  field ;  with  constructing  and  operating  lines  of 
military  telegraph ;  and  with  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing signal  stations  at  lighthouses  and  at  life-saving  sta- 
tions. Under  the  law  which  went  into  effect  July  1  189l 
the  commissioned  force  of  the  signal  corps  consists  of  a 
chief  signal-oEBoer,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
one  major,  four  captains,  and  four  first  lieutenants.  Tlie 
enlisted  force  consists  of  fifty  sergeants.  There  is  a 
school  for  instruction  in  military  signaling  at  Fort  Riley 
Kansas.  Formerly  the  signal  corps  had  charge  of  the 
taking  of  meteorological  observations  and  the  predicting 
of  the  weather,  but  this  work  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1891.    See  weather. 

corpse  (kdrps),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  corps; 
<  ME.  corps,  also  cors  (>  corse,  q.  v.),  a  body, 
esp.  a.  dead  body,  <  OP.  corps,  also  cors,  F. 
corps  (see  corps'^)  =  OSp.  corpo,  Sp.  cuerpo  = 
Pg.  It.  corpo,  <  L.  corpus  (corpor),  the  body 
(see  corpus,  corporal^,  corporeal,  etc.),  =  AS. 
hrif,  the  bowels,  the  womb :  see  midriff.]  If. 
A  living  body;  the  physical  frame  of  an  ani- 
mal, especially  of  a  human  being. 

Therefore  where-ever  that  thou'doest  behold 
A  comely  corpse,  with  beautie  faire  endewed. 
Know  this  for  certaine,  that  the  same  doth  hold 
A  beauteous  soule,  with  faire  conditions  thewed. 

Spenser,  In  Honour  of  Beautie, 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  un-hidebound  corpse. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  601. 
Look,  how  many  plumes  are  placed 
On  her  huge  cor^s,  so  many  waking  eyes 
Stick  underneath.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

Women  and  maids  shall  particularly  examine  them- 
selves about  the  variety  of  their  appareU,  their  too  much 
care  of  their  corps,  Michcom. 

2.  A  dead  body,  esjfeciaUy,  and  usually,  of  a 
human  being:  originally  with  the  epithet  dead 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  context.  [Dead 
corpse  is  now  regarded  as  tautological.] 

Alle  the  bretherin  and  sistrln  shuUen  ben  at  then  en- 
teryng  of  the  dede  corps,  and  offerin  at  his  messe. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 
His  [the  Duke  of  Gloucester's]  Corps  the  same  Day  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Albans,  and  there  buried. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  188. 
The  dead  corps  of  poor  calves  and  sheep. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  2. 

3t.  Eccles.,  the  land  with  which  a  prebend  or 
other  ecclesiastical  of3.ce  in  England  is  en- 
dowed. 

The  prebendaries,  over  and  above  their  reserved  rents, 
have  a  corps.  Bacon,  Liber  Begis,  p.  133. 

=  Syn.  2.  Remains,  coi'se  (poetic). 

corpse-candle  (k6rps'kan''''dl), ».  1.  A  candle 
used  at  ceremonious  watohings  of  a  corpse  be- 
fore its  interment,  as  at  lich-wakes.  Candles 
are  set  at  the  head  and  feet,  and  often  one  is 
set  upon  the  corpse  itself.— 2.  The  wiU-o'-the- 
wisp,  or  ignis  fatuus,  a  luminous  exhalation 
which,  when  seen  in  a  churchyard,  is  supposed 
to  portend  death,  and  to  indicate  by  its  oomse 
the  direction  the  corpse-bearers  wiU  take.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

corpse-gate  (korps'gat),  n.  A  covered  gateway 
at  the  entrance  to  churchyards,  erected  to  af- 
ford shelter  for  the  cofSn  and  mourners  while 

.they  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  officiating 
clergyman.    Also  called  lich-gate. 

corpse-light  (k6rps'lit),  n.  [<  corpse  +  »?'"• 
Cf.  corpse-candle  and  corposant.]  1.  Sa™^  *^ 
corposant. —  2.  The  ignis  fatuus  or  wUl-o -tne- 
wisp;  a  corpse-candle. 

The  corpse-Kn^ifs  dance— they're  gone,  and  now-- 1 
No  more  is  giv'n  to  gifted  eye  !  Scolt,  GlenanlM. 

corpse-plant  (k6rps'plant),  n.  The  Indian-pipe, 
Monotropa  uniflora:  so  called  from  its  pais 
waxy  appearance.  ,       ,  „, 

corpse-Sheet  (k6rps '  shet),  n.  A  shroud  or 
winding-sheet. 
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She  wears  her  corpse-sheet  drawn  weel  up. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

corpulence,  corpulency  (kdr'pu-lens,  -len-si), 
n.  l^D. lcorpulontie  =  Q.Jcorpulem  =  Dan.  kor- 
pulents,  <  F.  corpulence  =  Sp.  Pg.  eorpulencia 
=  It.  eorpolenga,  corpulema,  <  L.  corpulenUa, 
<  corpulmius,  corpulent:  see  corpulent.']  1.. 
BuUnness  or  largeness  of  body;  fullness  of 
form,  usually  due  to  great  fatness;  fleshiness; 
portliness. 
^  Not  all 

Minims  of  nature ;  some  of  serpent  kind, 
Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence,  involved 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vil.  483. 

2t.  Density  or  solidity  of  matter;  body.  ' 

The  heaviness  and  corpulency  of  the  water  requiring  a 
great  force  to  divide  it.  Bay,  Works  of  Creation. 

corpulent  (kdr 'pu-lent) ,  a.  [=  D.  horpulent = G. 
corpulent  =  Dan.' korpulent,  <  F.  corpulent  =  8p. 
Pg.  It.  eorpulento,  <  L.  corpulentus,  fleshy,  fat, 
large,  in  LL.  also  equiv.  to  corporetts,  physical, 
corporeal,  <  corpus,  the  body :  see  corpus,  corpse.] 
1.  Fleshy;  portly;  stout;  fat;  having  a  large, 
fleshy  body. 

They  provided  me  always  of  a  strong  horse,  because  I 
was  very  corpulent  and  heavy.    Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 112. 

"So  much  motion,"  continues  he  (for  he  was  very  cor- 
pvUnt),  "is  so  much  unquietness." 

'  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  13. 

2t.  Solid;  dense;  opaque. 

The  overmuch  perspicuity  of  the  stone  may  seem  more 
corpuZent.  Holland, 

3t.  Relating  to  the  body  or  to  material  things ; 
corporeal;  of  the  flesh;  material. 

How  can  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  manage  the  corpu- 
lent and  secular  trial  of  bill  and  process  in  things  merely 
spiritual?  Milton,  Chm-ch-Government,  ii.  3. 

To  think  anything  pleasure  which  is  not  corpulent  and 
carnal.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  vii. 

corpulently  (k6r'pu-lent5i),  adv.  In  a  corpu- 
lent manner. 

corpus  (kdr'pus),  n. ;  pi.  corpora  (-po-ra).  [L., 
the  body:  see  corpse,  corps\  corps^,  corse,  eorpo- 
raP-,  corporate,  corposant,  corsamt,  etc.]  Lit- 
erally, a  body;  matter  of  any  kind.  («)  in  amat.: 
(1)  The  entire  physical  body  of  an  animal.  See  soma.  (2) 
Some  part  of  the  body  specified  by  a  qualifying  term. 
See  phrases  below.  (J)  A  collection,  especially  a  complete 
one,  or  an  account  of  such  a  collection. 

The  best  scholars  were  ready  voluntarily  to  give  their 
labors  towards  the  completion  of  .  .  .  a  corpits  of  Oriental 
numismatics.  Athenoeum,  No.  3068,  p.  211. 

(c)  The  whole  content ;  the  material  substance.    , 

The  grant  by  the  Legislature  of  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
water  power  of  a  navigable  stream  does  not  give  title  to 
the  corpus  of  the  water. 

Opinion  quoted  by  Justice  Hoar  (Sanitary  Engineer, 

[Sept.,  1887). 

Corpora  albicantia  (whitish  bodies),  the  bulbs  of  the 
fornix;  two  small  rounded  eminences,  white  without, 
gray  within,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  behind  the 
tuber  cinereum,  and  formed  by  a  folding  of  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix.  Also  corpora  mammillaria.  See  cut 
below,  and  out  under  braim. — Corpora  amylacea  (amyla- 
ceous bodies),  smaU  round  bodies,  homogeneous  or  lamel- 
lated  in  structure,  sometimes  found  in  the  prostate  gland, 
cerebrospinal  axis,  and«elsewhere.  They  strike  a  blue  color 
with  iodine,  or  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  Though  ab- 
normal, they  do  not  necessarily  indicate  any  grave  depart- 
ure from  health  in  the  tissues.  Also  called  corpuscula  amy- 
lacea and  amyloid  corpMcles.— Corpora,  Arantii  (Aran- 
zi's  bodies),  fibrocartilaginous  nodules  situated  one  m  the 
center  of  the  free  edge  of  each  of  the  segments  of  the 
aortic  and  pul^ponary  valves.  Also  called  noduli  Arantii 
and  corpora  sesamoidea.  Named  from  Aranzi,  an  Italian 
anatomist,  1530-89. — Corpora  cavernosa  (cavernous 
bodies),  two  cylindroidal  bodies  of  erectile  tissue,  forming 
the  larger  part  of  the  penis.  In  the  body  of  the  penis  they 
lie  side  by  side,  but  diverge  behind  to  become  attached 
to  the  rami  of  the  pubes.  The  clitoris  contains  similar 
bodies  of  smaller  size. — Corpora  geniculata  (kneed  or 
knotted  bodies),  a  pair  of  small  flattened  oblong  protuber- 
ances on  the  outer  side  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  in 
.relation  with  the  optic  thalami ;  they  are  ext&mdi  and  in- 
ternal.—Corpora,  mammillaria  (mammillary  bodies). 
Same  as  corpora  alMcantia. —  Corpora  Ollvaria  (olive- 
shaped  bodies),  a  pair  of  prominent  oval  ganglia  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  situated  behind  the  anterior  pyramids. 
-7  Corpora  pyramldalia  (pyramidal  bodies),  the  ante- 
rior pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  consisting  of  the 
upward  prolongation  of  the  direct  and  crossed  pyrami- 
dal tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.— Corpora  quadrigemina 
(fourfold  bodies),  the  optic  lobes  of  the  higher  vertebrates, 
when,  as  in  man,  they  present  two  pairs  of  eminences,  the 
nates  and  testes.  They  are  primitively  bigeminous  (right 
and  left),  and  when  not  become  quadrigeminous  by  ad- 
ditional development ;  or  not  presenting  four  eminences 
separated  by  a  cruciform  depression,  they  are  the  corpora 
bigemlna.  See  cut  below. — Corpora  restiformia  (oord- 
UKe  bodies),  the  large  pair  of  bundles  of  white  fibers  which 
pass  upward  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  form  the  posterior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.— Cor- 
P<2*  sesamoidea.  Same  as  corpora  Arantii.— Corpora, 
Striata  (striped  bodies),  large  ganglia  of  the  bram,  of 
mixed  white  and  gray  substance,  situated  beneath  the  an- 
terior horn  of  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum. — 
Corpus  adlposum  (fatty  body),  in  entom.,  a  tissue,  com- 
posed of  adipose  cells,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
tlie  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  It  is  espe- 
cially developed  toward  the  end  of  the  larval  state,  and 
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it  disappears,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  pupa  period, 
so  that  only  a  few  traces  of  it  are  found  in  Insecta  m  their 
perfect  state.  It  is  usually  of  a  white  or  a  dirty -yellow 
color,  but  IS  also  observed  of  a  green,  red,  or  orange  hue. 
—  Corpus  blgemlnum  (twofold  body),  one  of  the  twin 
bodies  of  the  brain ;  one  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina :  one 
of  the  pair  of  optic  or  postoptic  lobes.— Corpus  oaUosum 
(callous  body),  the  great  white  commissure  of  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain ;  the  commissura  magna,  or  trabs 
cerebri.  This  structure  is  peculiar  to  the  .Mammalia  ;  it 
IS  nrst  found  m  a  rudimentary  state  in  the  implacentals. 


Vertical  Longitudinal  Bisection  of  Human  Brain,  sliowing  median 

aspect  of  riglit  half. 
av,  arborvitae  of  cut  cerebellum,  C^r.;  C,  C,  cerebrum,  convoluted, 
uncut,  being  that  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere  which  is  applied 
agamst  its  fellow;  cc,  corpus  callosum,  its  cut  surface;  cy,  corpora 
quadrigemma,  cut ;  J",  fornix :  between  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  for- 
nix 15  tbe  septum  lucidum ;  wt,  medulla  oblongata,  cut ;  al,  a.  corpus 
albicans:  on,  optic  nerve;  ^/,  pineal  body,  or  conarium;  pi,  pitui- 
tary body ;  pv,  pons  Varolii,  cut ;  j,  soft  or  middle  commissure  con- 
necting the  optic  thalami ;  c,  paracentral  lobule ;  cu,  cuneus ;  fir,  prje- 
cuneus ;  ac,  anterior  commissure. 

and  increases  in  size  and  complexity  to  the  highest  mam- 
mals, coincidently  with  a  decrease  of  other  special  cere- 
bral commissures.  Also  called  calloswm. — Corpus  can- 
dlcans  (whitish  body).  See  corpora  alMcantm.—Cor- 
pus  Christ!  (body  of  Christ),  a  festival  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  kept  on  the  next  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  in 
honor  of  the  eucharist. 

In  deep  contrition  scourged  himself  in  Lent, 
Walked  in  processions  with  his  head  down  bent. 
At  plays  of  Corpus  Christi  oft  was  seen. 
And  on  Palm  Sunday  bore  his  bough  of  green. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Torquemada. 
Corpus  Chriatl  cloth.  Same  as  pyx-cloth. —  Corpus  ci- 
llare.  (»)  The  ciliary  body  of  the  eye.  (6)  Same  as  cor- 
pus  dentatum  (b).— Corpus  delicti  (body  of  the  transgres- 
sion), in  law,  the  substance  or  essential  actual  fact  of  the 
crime  or  offense  charged.  Thus,  a  man  who  is  proved  to 
have  clandestinely  buried  a  de^d  body,  no  matter  how 
suspicious  the  circumstances,  cannot  thereby  be  convicted 
of  murder,  without  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti  — that  is,  the 
fact  that  death  was  feloniously  produced  by  him.— Cor- 
pus dentatum  (dentate  body),  (a)  A  plicated  capsule 
of  gray  matter,  open  anteriorly,  situated  within  the  white 
substance  of  each  cerebellar  hemisphere.  Also  called 
ganglion  of  the  cerebellum  and  nucleus  dentatus.  (&)  A 
somewhat  similar  mass  of  gray  matter  in  each  olivary 
body.  Also  called  corpus  ciliare. —  Corpus  epitheliale, 
the  epithelial  body  of  the  eye  of  a  cephalopod ;  the  ciliary 
body.— Corpus  flmbrlatum  (fringed  body),  the  taenia 
hippocampi,,  a  narrow  band,  the  lateral  edge  of  the  pos- 
terior pillars  of  the  fornix,  continuous  with  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  hippocampus  major  as  this  descends  into  the 
middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. —  Cor- 
pus Highmorianum(body  of  Highmore,  after  Nathaniel 
Highmore  of  Oxford,  England,  1613-84),  the  mediastinum 
testis,  an  incomplete  fibrous  septum  reflected  into  the 
interior  of  the  gland  from  the  tunica  albuginea.— Cor- 
pus juris,  a  body,  or  the  body,  of  law.  See  the  follow- 
ing phrases.— Corpus  Juris  Canomol,  a  collection  ol 
canon  laws.—  Corpus  Juris  Civllis,  or  Corpus  Juris, 
the  collective  title  of  the  whole  body  of  Roman  law  em- 
braced in  the  Digest  (or  Pandects),  the  Institutes,  the  Code, 
and  the  Novelise  of  Justinian.— Corpus  luteum  (yellow 
body),  a  firm  yellow  substance  formed  in  a  Graafian  vesi- 
cle after  the  discharge  of  an  ovum.  Two  kinds  are  dis- 
tinguished :  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy,  or  true  corpus 
luteum,  and  the /ate  corpus  luteum.— Corpus  plneale, 
the  pineal  body,  or  conarium.  See  conarium.—  Corpus 
pitmtarium,  the  pituitary  body,  or  hypophysis  cerebri. 
See  hypophysis.— Corpus  spongiosum  (spongy  body), 
the  erectile  tissue  surrounding  the  urethra  in  both  sexes, 
constituting  in  the  male  the  glans  penis  and  the  fibrous 
trabecular  structure  in  which  this  tissue  is  contained. — 
Corpus  trapezoides,  the  trapezoid  body.  See  trapezium. 
The  ventral  face  of  the  metenoephalon  [of  the  rabbit] 
presents  on  each  side,  behind  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
pons  Varolii,  flattened  rectangular  arese,  the  BO-caUed  cor- 
pora trapezoidea.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  64. 
Corpus  uteri,  the  body  of  the  uterus ;  that  portion  of  the 
uterus  which  is  between  the  cervix  uteri  and  the  oviducts 
or  Fallopian  tubes.— Corpus  vltreum  (glassy  body),  the 
vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 
corpusancet,  »•  Same  as  corposant. 
corpuscle  (k6r'pus-l),  n.  [=  F.  corpuscule  =  Sp. 
corpusculo  =  Pg.  It.  corpusculo,  <  L.  corpuscti- 
lum,  dim.  of  corpus,  a  body:  see  corpus.]  1. 
A  minute  particle,  molecule,  or  atom  of  matter. 
It  will  add  much  to  our  satisfaction,  if  these  corpuscles 
can  be  discovered  by  microscopes.  Newton,  Opticks. 
2.  In  ^ool.  and  anat.,  some  small  body  regard- 
ed by  itself  and  characterized  by  a  qualifying 
term:  usually  a  body  of  microscopic  size;  a 
cell.  See  phrases  below.— 3.  In  lot,  specifi- 
cally, one  of  several  large  cells  within  the  endo- 
sperm and  near  the  summit  of  the  embryo  sac 
in  gymnosperms,  from  which  after  fertiliza- 
tion an  embryo  is  developed :  so  named  by  E. 
Brown.    They  are  styled  by  Sachs  archegonia,  and  are 
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considered  by  him  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  arche- 
gonia of  the  higher  cryptogams.  They  have  also  been 
called  secondary  embryo-sacs. 

4t.  Same  as  corposant — Amyloid  corpuscles.  See 
corpora  amylacea,  under  corpus. —  Blood  corpuscle.  See 
blood-corpuscle. — Corpuscle  of  Purkinje,  a  bone-cell. — 
Corpuscles  of  Vater.  See  Pacinian  corpuscles,  below. 
—Corpuscles  of  Zlmmermann.  See  blood-plate.— Gran- 
dry  corpuscle,  a  kind  of  taste-bud  or  nerve-ending  in  the 
tongue  of  a  duck.    See  extract. 

The  G^'andry  corpuscles,  being  a  description  of  that  spe- 
cial form  of  corpuscle  by  which  the  nerve  is  terminated 
in  the  tongue  of  the  duck,  which  M.  Grandry  distinguished 
in  1869  from  the  corpuscles  of  Herbst  (or  Pacini's  with 
other  animals).  Nature,  XXX.  327. 

Gustatory  corpuscles,  corpuscles  of  taste,  taste- 
buds,  or  taste-corpuscles,  little  bodies  buried  in  the 
substance  of  the  circumvallate  papillse  and  of  some  of  the 
fungiform  paplUee  of  the  tongue,  of  fiask-like  shape,  with 
the  broad  base  resting  on  the  corium,  and  the  neck  opening 
by  an  orifice  between  the  epithelial  cells.  They  are  believed 
to  be  special  organs  of  taste. —  Lymph  co]*pus(de.  See 
lymphcorpuscle.—1/laipiS^iaji  corpuscles,  (o)  Of  the 
spleen,  the  splenic  corpuscles,  minute  bodies  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spleen,  of  somewhat  opaque  appearance  and 
gelatinous  consistency.  They  are  outgrowths  of  the  lym- 
phoid tissue  forming  the  outer  coat  of  the  small  arteries 
of  the  spleen.  (6)  Of  the  kidney,  small  globular  masses  of 
dark-red  color,  found  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
organ,  consisting  of  a  central  glomerulus  of  blood-vessels 
(the  Malpighian  tuft),  and  of  a  membranous  capsule 
which  is  the  beginning  of  a  uriniferous  tubule. — MelSS- 
ner's  corpuscles.  Same  as  tactile  corptMcies.- Pacinian 
corpuscles,  corpuscles  of  Vatey,  little  bodies  attached 
to  and  inclosing  nerve-endings  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  in  the  human  subject  chiefly  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  forming  little  bulbs 

'  with  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve  running  into  them. 
Between  their  concentric  layers  capillary  vessels  may  be 
traced. — Palpation-corpuscles.  Same  as  tactile  cor- 
inMcies.- Tactile  corpuscles,  small  oval  bodies  sir  of 
an  inch  long  and  5^5  of  an  inch  thick,  composed  of  con- 
nective tissue,  and  supplied  with  one  or  more  nerve- 
fibers  which  are  branched  and  convoluted  within  the  cor- 
puscle. They  are  found  in  certain  papillae  of  the  skin  of 
the  hand  and  foot,  and  elsewhere.  Also  called  corpu.scidn 
tactus,  touch-corpuscles,  touch-bodies,  palpation-corpuscles, 
Meissner's  corpuscles,  and  Wagner's  corpuscles. — Taste- 
corpuscles.  Same  as  gustatory  corpuscles.— loucTa-cor- 
puscles.  Same  as  tactile  corpuscles. — Wagner's  cor- 
puscles. Same  as  tactile  corpuscles.  =Syn.  Molecule,  etc. 
See  particle. 

corpuscula,  n.    Plural  of  corpusculum. 

corpuscular  (k6r-pus'ku-lar),  a.  [=  F.  corpus- 
culaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  corpuscufar  =  It.  corpusculare, 

<  NL.  *eorpuscularis,  <  corpusculum,  a  corpus- 
cle :  see  corpuscle.']  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
corpuscles ;  consisting  of  or  separable  into  cor- 
puscles, or  minute  ultimate  particles.  Also 
corpusculous — Corpuscular  force.  See /orce.— Cor- 
puscular philosophy.  See  philosophy.—  Corpuscular 
theory.   See  light. 

COrpuscularian  (k&r-pus-ku-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  corpuscular  +  -4-an.]  I.'  a.  Relating  to  cor- 
puscles, or  to  the  corpuscular  philosophy;  cor- 
puscular. 

I  do  not  expect  to  see  any  principles  proposed  more 
comprehensive  and  intelligible  than  the  corpttscula^'ian 
or  mechanical,  Boyle. 

II.  n.  One  who  favors  or  believes  in  the  cor- 
puscular philosophy. 

He  [Newton]  seems  to  have  made  a  greater  progress 
than  aU  the  sects  of  corpuscularians  together  had  done 
before  him.  Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  245. 

CorpUSCUlarity'(k6r-pus-ku-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  cor. 
puscular  +  -ity.]  The  character  or  state  of  be 
ing  corpuscular.     [Eare.] 

corpusculated  (k6r-pus'kii-la-ted),  a.  [<  cor- 
puscule +  -ate^  +  -e(P.]  Provided  with  corpus- 
cles ;  containing  corpuscles :  as,  a  corpusculated 
fluid. 

The  fluid  [found  in  the  hard  shell  of  Echinus^  closely 
resembles  sea-water,  but  is,  nevertheless,  richly  corpuscu- 
lated. Itomanes,  Jelly  Fish,  etc.,  p.  266. 

corpuscule  (k6r-pus'kul),  n.     [<  F.  corpuscule, 

<  L.  corpusculum :  see  corpuscle.]  Same  as  cor- 
puscle. 

corpusculous  (k6r-pus'ku-lus),  a.  [<  corpus- 
cute  +  -ous.]    Same  as  corpuscular. 

He  [M.  Pasteur]  then  varied  the  mode  of  infection.  He 
inoculated  healthy  [silkjwomis  with  the  corpusculous 
matter,  and  watched  the  consequent  growth  of  the  dis- 
ease. Tyndall,  Fragments  of  Science,  p.  294. 

corpusculum  (k6r-pus'ku-lum),  n. ;  pi.  corpus- 
cula (-la).  [L.,  a  little  body,  usually  in  ref.  to 
atoms,  dim.  of  corpus,  body :  see  corpuscle,  cor- 
puscule.]   Same  as  corpuscle. 

corr  (k6r),  n.    Same  as  carmele. 

corracle,  n.    See  coracle. 

corradet  (ko-rad'),  iJ.  t.  [<  L.  corradere,  con- 
radere,  scrape  or  rake  together,  <  com-,  together, 
+  radere,  scrape,  scratch,  rub,  gra^.e :  see  rase.'] 
To  scrape  or  rake  together ;  accumulate  labori- 
ously. 
Wealth  corraded  by  corruption. 

Dr.  R.  Clarke,  Sermons,  p.  480. 

corradial  (ko-ra'di-al),  a.  [<  L.  COTO-,  together, 
-f  radius,  a  ray:  see  ray,  radius.]    Eadiating 


corradial 

from  or  to  the  same  center  or  point.  Coleridge. 
[Rare.] 

corradiate  (ko-ra'di-at),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
corradiated,  ppr.  corradiating.  [<  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, +  radiatus,  pp.  of  radiare,  beam:  see 
radiate.~\  To  converge  to  one  point,  as  rays  of 
light. 

corradiation  (ko-ra-di-a'shon),  n.  [<  corradi- 
ate, after  radiation.^  A  conjunction  or  con- 
vergence of  rays  in  one  point.   Bacon;  Holland. 

corral  (ko-ral'),  n.  [<  Sp.  corral  =  Pg.  curral, 
a  pen  or  inclosure  for  cattle,  a  fold  (whence 
also  perhaps  S.  African  D.  kraal:  see  kraal), 

<  Sp.  Pg.  corro,  a  circle  or  ring,  a  place  to  bait 
bulls,  <  correr,  <  L.  currere,  run:  see  current.'] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  horses  or  cattle. 
[Common  in  Spanish  America  and  parts  of  the 
United  States.] 

On  the  hillsides  a  round  corral  for  herds  would  occa- 
sionally be  seen.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  73. 

About  a  hundred  horses  were  driven  into  a  large  corral, 
and  several  gauchos  and  peons,  some  on  horseback  and 
some  on  foot,  exhibited  their  skill  with  the  lasso. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  vi. 

2.  An  inclosure,  usually  a  wide  circle,  formed 
of  the  wagons  of  an  ox-  or  mule-train  by  emi- 
grants crossing  the  plains,  for  encampment 
at  night,  or  in  case  of  attack  by  Indians,  the 
horses  and  cattle  grazing  within  the  circle. 
See  corral,  v.  t.  [Western  TJ.  S.] — 3.  A  strong 
stockade  or  inclosure  for  capturing  wild  ele- 
phants in  Ceylon. 

corral  (ko-ral'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  corralled, 
pT^T.  corralling.  l<.  corral,  n.]  1.  To  drive  into 
a  corral ;  inclose  and  secure  in  a  corral,  as  live 
stock. 

Their  cultivated  farms  and  corralled  cattle  were  appro- 
priated as  though  the  Indian  owners  had  been  so  many 
wild  beasts.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  11.  228. 

3.  To  capture ;  make  prisoner  of ;  take  posses- 
sion of ;  appropriate ;  scoop :  as,  they  corralled 
the  whole  outfit — that  is,  captured  them  all. 
[CoUoq.,  western  TJ.  S.] 

The  disposition  to  corral  everything,  from  quicksilver  to 
wheat,  from  the  Comstock  lode  to  the  agricultural  lands, 
...  is  a  great  obstacle  to  California's  healthy  develop- 
ment. 5.  Bowlas,  in  Merriam,  II.  387. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  comer ;  leave  no  escape  to 
in  discussion;  corner  in  argument.  [CoUoq., 
western  IT.  S.] — 4.  To  form  into  a  corral; 
form  a  corral  or  inclosure  by  means  of.  See 
extract. 

They  corral  the  waggons ;  that  is  to  say,  they  set  them 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  open  only  at  one  end,  for  safety ; 
each  waggon  locked  against  its  neighbour,  overlapping  it 
by  a  third  of  the  length,  like  scales  in  plate  armour ;  this 
ellipse  being  the  form  of  defence  against  Indian  attack 
which  long  experience  in  frontier  warfare  had  proved  to 
the  old  Mexican  traders  in  these  regions  to  be  the  most 
etf  ective  shield.  When  the  waggons  are  corralled  the  oxen 
are  turned  loose  to  graze. 

W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  New  America,  xiii. 

COrrasivef,  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  corasive; 
appar.  orig.  an  error  for  corrosive,  but  in  form 

<  L.  corrastcs,  pp.  of  corradere,  scrape  or  rake 
together  (see  corrade),  -I-  -ive.]   I.  a.  Corrosive. 

II.  n.  A  corrosive. 

1st  M.  Come  on.  Sir,  I  will  lay  the  law  to  you. 
2d  M.  O,  rather  lay  a  corrasive  ;  the  law  will  eat  to  the 
bone.  Webster,  Buchess  of  Malfi,  iv.  2. 

corrasivets  v.  t.  [<  corrosive,  m.]  To  eat  into; 
corrode ;  wear  away. 

Till  irksome  noise  have  cloy'd  your  ears, 
And  corraMv'd  your  hearts. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  iv.  2. 

correal  (kor'f-al),  a.  [<  ML.  *correalis,  <  LL. 
correus,  conreus,  a  partaker  in  guilt,  an  aecom- 
pUce,  <  L.  com-,  together,  -I-  reus,  one  accused,  < 
res,  a  thing,  case,  cause :  see  real,  res.^  Having 
joint  obligation  or  guUt — Correal  obligations,  in 
JioTn.  law,  obligations  where,  notwithstanding  a  plurality 
of  creditors  or  debtors,  there  exists  but  one  debt,  so  that, 
while  each  creditor  has  the  right  to  ask  payment  of  the 
whole  debt  and  each  debtor  is  bound  to  pay  it,  payment 
to  only  one  discharges  the  others.  They  were  generally 
founded  by  express  stipulation,  as,  in  the  absence  of  such 
stipulation,  the  general  rule  was  that  each  partyhad  only 
to  pay  or  could  only  ask  his  proportionate  share  of  the 
whole  debt. 

correct  (ko-rekf),  v.  t.  [<  MB.  eorreeten,  corec- 
ten,  corretien,  <  L.  correctus,  conrectits,  pp.  of  cor- 
rigere,  conrigere  (>  It.  correggere  =  Sp.  corregir 
=  Pg.  correger  =  F.  corrigcr),  make  straight, 
make  right,  make  better,  improve,  correct,  < 
com-,  together,  -I-  regere,  make  straight,  rule: 
see  regular,  rector,  right.']  1.  To  make  straight 
or  right ;  remove  error  from ;  bring  into  accor- 
dance with  a  standard  or  original;  point  out 
errors  in. 

Retracts  his  Sentence,  and  ejects  his  count, 
Makes  Death  go  back  for  fifteen  yeers. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Decay. 
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This  is  a  defect  in  the  make  of  some  men's  minds  which 
can  scarce  ever  be  corrected  afterwards. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Pref. 
The  sense  of  reality  gives  new  force  when  it  comes  in 
to  correct  the  vagueness  of  our  ideals. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  147. 
If  you  would  correct  my  false  view  of  facts  — hold  up 
to  me  the  same  facts  in  the  true  order  of  thought,  and  I 
cannot  go  back  from  the  new  conviction. 

Emerson,  Eloquence. 

2.  Specifically — (a)  To  note  or  mark  errors  or 
defects  in,  as  a  printer's  proof,  a  book,  a  manu- 
script, etc.,  by  marginal  or  interlinear  writing. 
(6)  To  make  alterations  in,  as  type  set  for  print- 
ing, according  to  the  marking  on  a  proof  taken 
from  it ;  make  the  changes  required  by :  as,  to 
correct  a  page  or  a  form;  to  correct  a  proof. 
[The  latter  phrase  is  used  both  of  the  marking  of  the  er- 
rors in  a  proof  and  of  making  the  changes  in  the  type 
indicated  by  the  marks ;  but  in  the  first  sense  printers 
usually  speak  of  reading  or  marking  proofs.] 

3.  To  point  out  and  remove,  or  endeavor  to  re- 
move, an  error  or  fault  in :  as,  to  correct  an  as- 
tronomical observation. — 4.  To  destroy  or  frus- 
trate ;  remove  or  counteract  the  operation  or 
effects  of,  especially  of  something  that  is  un- 
desirable or  injurious ;  rectify :  as,  to  correct 
abuses ;  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  stomach 
by  alkaline  preparations. 

Heaven  has  corrected  the  boundlessness  of  his  voluptu- 
ous desires  by  stinting  his  strength.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

There  was  a  tims  when  It  was  the  fashion  for  public 
men  to  say,  "  Show  me  a  proved  abuse,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  correct  it."  Lord  Palmerston. 

5.  Specifically,  in  optics,  to  eliminate  from  (an 
eyepiece  or  object-glass)  the  spherical  or  chro- 
matic aberration  which  tends  to  make  the  im- 
age respectively  indistinct  or  discolored.  See 
aberration,  4.  With  respect  to  chromatic  aberration, 
the  glass  is  said  to  be  over-corrected  or  under-corrected,  ac- 
cording as  the  red  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  beyond  or 
within  that  of  the  violet  rays. 

If  we  suppose  a  person  to  be  blind  to  the  extreme  blue 
and  the  violet  rays  only  of  the  spectrum,  to  him  an  over- 
corrected  object-glass  would  be  perfect.    Science,  III.  487. 

6.  To  endeavor  to  cause  moral  amendment  in ; 
especially,  punish  for  wrong-doing ;  discipline. 

Correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest. 

Prov.  xxix.  17. 
"  Speak  cleanly,  good  fellow,"  said  jolly  Robin, 
"  And  give  better  terms  to  me ; 
Else  He  thee  correct  for  thy  neglect. 
And  make  thee  more  mannerly." 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  225). 
=  Syn.  Improve,  Better.    See  amend. 
ctfrrect  (ko-rekt'),  a.     [=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  korrekt 
=  Gr.  correct  =  F.  correct  =  Sp.  Pg.  correcto  = 
It.  corretto  (obs.),  <  L.  correctus,  conrectiis,  im- 
proved, amended,  correct,  pp.  of  corrigere,  con- 
rigere :  see  correct,  v.]   In  accordance  or  agree- 
ment with  a  certain  standard,  model,  or  origi- 
nal ;  conformable  to  truth,  rectitude,  or  pro- 
priety; not  faulty;  free  from  error  or  misap- 
prehension ;  accurate :  as,  the  correct  time. 
Always  use  the  most  correct  editions. 

Felton,  On  Reading  the  Classics. 
Mr,  Hunt  isi  we  suspect,  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
Lord  Byron  could  see  little  or  no  merit  in  Spenser, 

Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron, 
If  the  code  were  a  little  altered,  CoUey  Cibber  might  be 
a  more  correct  poet  than  Pope,  Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 
Correct  inference.  See  inference.  =Syn.  Exact,  Precise, 
etc.  (see  accurate),  right,  faultless,  perfect,  proper, 
correctt  (ko-rekf),  n.  [<  correct,  v.]  Correc- 
tion. 

Past  the  childish  fear,  fear  of  a  stripe. 
Or  school's  correct  with  deeper  grave  impression. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial, 

correctable,  correctible  (ko-rek'ta-bl,  -ti-bl), 
a.  l<  correct,  v.,  + -able, -ibie.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing corrected ;  that  may  be  corrected  or  coxm- 
teracted. 

The  coldnesse  and  windinesse,  easily  correctalile  with 
spice.  Puller,  Worthies,  Gloucestershire. 

correctant  (ko-rek'tant),  a.  and  n.    [<  correct 
+  -omti.]    I.  a.  Corrective.     [Eare.] 
II.  n.  A  correcting  agent. 

It  [creasote]  is  not  only  a  correctant  of  the  salicylic 
acid,  but  also  the  best  adjuvant  we  can  find, 

Med.  News,  XLIX.  437. 
correctible,  a.    See  correctable. 
correctifyt  (ko-rek'ti-fi),  v.  t.     [<  correct,  a.,  + 
-fy.    Ct.  rectify.]    To  make  correct ;  set  right. 
It  is  not  to  be  a  justice  of  peace. 
To  pick  natural  philosophy  out  of  bawdry. 
When  your  worship's  pleas'd  to  correctify  a  lady. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Elder  Brother,'ii.  1. 
correctingly  (ko-rek'ting-U),  adv.  In  a  correct- 
ing maimer ;  by  way  of  correction. 

"Matthew  Moon,  mem,"  said  Henry  Fray  correctinalv 
T.  Hardy,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  x! 

correcting-plate  (ko-rek'ting-plat),  n.  Same 
as  compensator  (a). 


corrective 

correction  (ko-rek'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  eorrev- 
ckm,  4oun,  <  (5F.  correction,  F.  correction  =  gn 
correccion  =  Pg.  correcqBo  =  It.  corresioM  I, 
L.  correctio(n-),  conrectioOnr-),  amendment,  im- 
provement, correction,  <  corrigere,  conrigere 
pp.  correctus,  cotirectus,  amend,  correct:  see 
correct,  v.]  1.  The  aot  of  correcting,  or  of 
bringing  into  conformity  to  a  standard,  model 
or  original :  as,  the  correction  of  an  arithmetical 
computation;  the  correction  of  a  proof-sheet. 
Nowe  Marche  is  doon,  and  to  correctioun 
His  book  is  goon,  as  other  did  afore. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  p.  139. 

2.  The  aot  of  noting  and  pointing  out  for  re- 
moval or  amendment,  as  errors,  defects,  mis- 
takes,, or  faults  of  any  kind. 

Another  poet,  in  another  age,  may  take  the  same  liberty 
with  my  writings ;  if,  at  least,  they  live  long  enough  to 
deserve  correction.  Dryden,  Pref.  to  Fables, 

3.  The  change  or  amendment  indicated  or  ef- 
fected; that  which  is  proposed  or  substituted 
for  what  is  wrong;  an  emendation:  as,  the  cor- 
rections on  a  proof. 

Corrections  or  improvements  should  be  adjoined,  by  way 
of  note  and  commentary,  in  their  proper  places.  Watts. 
4t.  Correctness.     [Bare.] 

So  certain  is  it  that  correction  is  the  touchstone  of  writ- 
ing. Johnson,  (jreek  Comedy, 
5.  In  math.  And  physics,  a  subordinate  quantity 
which  has  to  be  taken  into  account  and  applied 
in  order  to  insure  accuracy,  as  in  the  use  of  an 

instrument  or  the  solution  of  a  problem. 6. 

The  act  of  counteracting  or  removing  what- 
ever is  undesirable,  inconvenient,  or  injurious: 
as,  the  correction  of  abuses  in  connection  with 
the  public  service ;  the  correction  of  acidity  of 
the  stomach. —  7.  In  optics,  the  elimination  of 
spherical  or  chromatic  aberration  from  an  eye- 
piece or  object-glass ;  also,  loosely,  the  error 
produced  by  aberration  of  the  two  Mnds. 

The  correction  of  an  object-glass  may  be  lessened  by  sep- 
arating the  lenses.  Sdenee,  III,  487, 

8.  The  rectification  of  faults,  or  the  attempt  to 
rectify  them,  as  in  character  or  conduct,  by  the 
use  of  restraint  or  punishment ;  that  which  cor- 
rects ;  chastisement ;  discipline ;  reproof. 

My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  lord,  neither 
be  weary  of  his  correction.  Prov.  iii.  11. 

Wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly?  kiss  the  rod? 

Shak.,  Rich,  II,,  v,  1, 

Their  ordinary  correction  is  to  beat  them  with  cudgels, 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  1. 144. 

Commissioners  of  charities  and  correction.  See 
commissioner. —  Correction  of  a  fluent,  in  math. ,  a  pro- 
cess in  fluxions  equivalent  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
stant of  integration.— Correction  of  the  press,  the 
marking  of  errors  or  defects  in  proof-sheets  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  printers  in  the  type  from  which  they  were 
taken.— House  Of  correction,  a  place  of  conflnement 
intended  to  be  reformatory  in  character,  to  which  persons 
convicted  of  minor  offenses,  and  not  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  professional  criminals,  are  sentenced  for 
short  terms,—  Undet  correction,  as  subject  to  correc- 
tion ;  as  liable  to  error. 

Biron.  Three  times  thrice  is  ninfe. 

Cost.  Not  so,  sir ;  under  correction,  sir ;  I  hope  it  is  not 
so,  SAui,,  LX,  L,,  v,  2, 

I  speak  under  correction;  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  look  at 
the  subject  as  a  question  of  psychology,  but  simply  for  the 
moment  as  one  of  education, 

Stvbbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist,,  p,  17, 

correctional  (ko-rek'shon-al),  a.  "[=  F.  eorree- 
tionnel  =  Sp.  I"g.  correcciohal,  <  ML.  correcUo- 
nalis,  <  L.  correctio(n-),  improvement :  see  cor- 
rection.] Tending  to  or  intended  for  correotion 
or  reformation. 
When  a  state  has  a  number  of  correctional  institutions. 
The  Century,  XXXII.  167. 

correctionert  (ko-rek'shgn-6r),  n.  [<  correcUon 
+  -eri.]  One  who  is  oir  has  been  in  a  house 
of  correotion. 

Ton  filthy,  famished  coiTectiomer/  _ 

Shak.,  2  Hen,  IV.,  v.  *■ 

corrective  (ko-rek'tiv),  a.  and  «.  [=  F.  eorree- 
Uf=  Sp.  Pg.'correciwo  =  It.  correttivo,  <  L.  as 
if  *correctivus,  <  correctus,  pp.  of  corrigere,  cor- 
rect :  see  correct,  v.,  and  -ive.]  I.  a.  Having 
the  power  to  correct ;  having  the  quality  of  re- 
moving or  counteraerang  what  is  wrong,  errone- 
ous, or  injurious;  tending  to  rectify:  as,  cor- 
rective penalties. 

This  corrective  spice,  the  mixture  whereof  maketh  know- 
ledge so  sovereign,  is  charity.  ,      ,  « 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  1. » 

Mulberries  are  pectoral,  corrective  of  bilious  j'^';    j 

Patiently  waiting,  with  a  quiet  corrective  wordand  ge» 
ture  here  and  there.         Jour,  of  Education,  AVIii.  4» 

II.  91.  1.  That  which  has  the  power  of  cor- 
recting or  amending;  that  which  has  the  nuai- 


corrective 


Ifyof  removing  or  ooimteraoting  what  is  wrong  correlate  (kor-e-laf),  v.;  pret.  and™  corre- 
ormmnous:  as.  alkalis  are  eorrec.tilmsnta.a^f^s■     Intjtri  T.T^^\.™-.«7„i.-..- '^V    '^^  "^"  '*""-PP-  V'll™ 


or  injurious :  as,  alkalis  are  correctives  of  aeids ; 
penalties  are  correctimes  of  immoral  conduct. 
He  hopes  to  find  no  spirit  so  mucli  diseased, 
But  will  with  such  fair  correctives  be  pleased. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  Prol. 

Some  corrective  to  its  evil  ...  the  French  monarchy 

must  have  received.  Burke,  Eev.  in  France. 

2t.  Limitation;  restriction. 
With  certain  correetivea  and  exceptions. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind. 

correctively  (kg-rek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  correc- 
tive manner ;  as  a  corrective ;  correctingly. 

correctly  (ko-rekt'li),  adv.  In  a  correct  man- 
ner; in  conformity  with  truth,  justice,  rectitude, 
or  propriety;  according  to  a  standard,  or  in 
conformity  with  an  original  or  a  model ;  exact- 
ly: accurately;  without  fault  or  error:  as,  to 
■behave  correctly;  to  write,  speak,  or  think  cor- 
rectly; to  weigh  or  measure  correc%  ;  to  judge 


Such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  240. 

correctness  (ko-rekt'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  correct,  or  in  conformity  with 
truth,  morality,  propriety,  or  custom;  conform- 
ity to  any  set  of  rules  or  with  a  model;  accuracy, 
exactness,  or  precision:  as,  correctness  of  life 
or  of  conduct ;  correctness  in  speech  or  in  writ- 
ing ;  correctness  of  taste  or  of  design ;  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  copy. 

H  by  correctness  be  meant  the  conforming  to  rules 
purely  arbitrary,  correctness  may  be  another  name  for 
dulness  and  absurdity.  Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

Formal  correctness,  in  logic,  the  character  of  an  infer- 
ence which  conforms  to  logical  rules,  whether  the  prem- 
ises are  true  or  not.  =  S3Tl.  Accuracy,  exactness,  regulari- 
ty, precision,  propriety,  truth. 

corrector  (ko-rek'tor),  n.  [=  p.  correcteur  = 
Sp.  Pg.  corrector  =  It.  correttore,  <  L.  corrector, 
<  corrigere,  pp.  correctm,  correct:  see  correct, 
».]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  right,  or 
renders  conformable  to  a  certain  standard, 
usage,  or  rule,  or  to  an  original  or  a  model ;  one 
who  corrects  errors. 

He  cries  up  the  goodness  of  the  paper,  extols  the  dili- 
gence of  the  corrector,  and  is  transported  with  the  beauty 
of  the  letter.  Addison,  Tom  Folio. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  counteracts  or  re- 
moves whatever  is  injurious,  obnoxious,  or  de- 
fective: as,  a  corrector  of  abuses;  a  corrector 
of  acidity,  etc. — 3.  One  who  amends  or  cor- 
rects, or  seeks  to  amend  or  correct,  the  charac- 
ter or  conduct  of  another,  by  criticism,  reproof, 
or  chastisement. 

0  great  corrector  of  enormous  times  I 
Shaker  of  o'er-rank  states,  that  healestwith  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  curest  the  world 
0'  the  plurisy  of  people. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 

Corrector  of  the  press,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  find 
and  mark  errors  in  proof-sheets  ;  a  proof-reader.  [Now 
only  in  literary  use.]  —Corrector  Of  the  staplet,  an  of- 
ficer or  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  staple,  who  recorded  the 
bargains  of  merchants  there  made.  Minsheu,  1617. 
correctoryt  (kg-rek'to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  correct 
+  -ory.']  I.  a.  Containing  or  making  correc- 
tion; corrective. 

Things  odious  and  correctory  are  called  strictse  in  the  law, 
and  that  which  is  favourable  is  called  res  ampla. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Sabitantium,  ii.  406. 

II,  «.  A  corrective. 

To  resist  all  lustful  desires,  and  extinguish  them  by 
their  proper  correctories  and  remedies. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  197. 

corregidor  (ko-rej'i-d6r;  Sp.  pron.  kor-ra-he- 
dor'),  n.  [Sp.  (=  Pg.  corregedor),  a  corrector, 
<  corregir  =  Pg.  correger,  <  L.  corrigere,  cor- 
rect: see  correct,  v.^  1.  In  Spain,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  town. 

They  shall  both  trot  like  thieves  to  the  corregidor. 

Shirley,  The  Brothers,  v.  3. 
Since  that  time  the  king  has  had  no  officer  of  any  kind 
m  the  lordship,  except  his  corregidor. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  312. 
2.  In  parts  of  America  settled  by  Spaniards : 
{a)  A  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  of  certain 
special  cases  prescribed  by  law.  M.  W.  Sal- 
leek,  (ft)  The  chief  officer  of  a  corregimiento. 
F.  C.  Brightley. 

corregimiento  (ko-rej"i-mi-en't6;  Sp.  pron. 
kor-ra-he-me-an'to),  «.  [Sp.,  <  corregir,  cor- 
rect: see  correct,  v.]  In  parts  of  ilmerica  set- 
tled by  Spaniards,  a  geographical  division  of  a 
province;  the  district  of  a  corregidor.    F.  C. 


lated,  ppr.  correlating.  [=  Pg.  correlatar,  <  ML. 
correlatus  pp.  adj.,<  L.  com-,  together,  +  rela- 
tus,  related,  pp.  of  referre,  refer,  relate :  see  re- 
Jer,  relate.^  1.  trans.  To  place  in  reciprocal 
relation;  establish  a  relation  of  interdepen- 
dence or  interconnection  between,  as  between 
the  parts  of  a  mechanism ;  bring  into  intimate 
or  orderly  connection. 

That  singular  Materialism  of  high  authority  and  recent 
date  which  makes  Consciousness  a  physical  agent,  cor- 
relates it  with  light  and  Nerve  force,  and  so  reduces  it 
to  an  objective  phenomenon. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  lectures,  IL  162. 

Another  important  principle  is  the  law  of  correiaied  va- 
riation. ...  A  change  in  any  one  letter  constantly  pro- 
duces related  changes  in  other  letters. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  ii.  364. 
Correlated  bodies,  in  analytical  mech.,  bodies  whose 
kinematical  exponents  are  confocal  ellipsoids. 

11.  intrans.  To  be  reciprocally  related ;  have 
a  reciprocal  relation  with  regard  to  structure 
or  use,  as  the  parts  of  a  body. 
correlate  (kor'e-lat),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  corre- 
late, <  ML.  *correlatus,  pp.  adj. :  see  correlate, 
t).]  I.  a.  Eeciproeally  related  in  any  way ; 
having  interdependence,  interconnection,  or 
parallelism  in  use,  form,  etc.  ;  correlated:  as, 
the  correlate  motions  of  two  bodies. 

II,  ».  The  second  term  of  a  relation ;  that  to 
which  something,  termed  the  relate,  is  related 
in  any  given  way.     Thus,  child  is  the  correlate, 


correi  (kor'i),  n.    See  corrie. 
conrelatable  (kor-f-la'ta-bl),  a.    [<  correlate  + 
■able.'}    Capable  ol  beiiig  correlated. 


^279  correspond 

Under  any  of  its  forms,  this  carrying  higher  of  each  in- 
dividuality implies  a  correlative  retardation  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  individualities. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  326. 
2.  In  g'rajre.,  having  a  mutual  relation;  answer- 
ing to  or  complementing  one  another.  Thus, 
either  and  or,  where  and  there,  ai-e  correlative  conjunc- 
tions ;  the  one  and  who  ai'e  correlative  pronouns ;  latin 
quantus  and  tantus  are  correlative  adjectives.— Cor- 
relative figures,  flgm-es  derivable  from  one  another  by 
substituting  for  every  point  connected  with  either  a 
plane  similarly  connected  with  the  other.-  Correlative 
method,  in  geom.,  the  method  of  deriving  projective  the- 
orems by  substituting  in  known  propositions  "plane  "  for 
"point,"  and  conversely.— Correlative  propositions, 
m  projective  geom,,  propositions  either  of  which  is  con- 
verted into  the  other  by  substituting  throughout  "point " 
for  "plane,"  and  "lying  in"  for  "intersecting  in,"  and 
conversely.  Thus,  the  following  propositions  are  correla- 
tive :  any  two  lines  which  intersect  in  a  point  lie  in  one 
plane  ;  any  two  lines  which  lie  in  one  plane  intersect  in 
a  point.— Correlative  terms,  a  pair  of  terms  implying 
a  relation  between  the  objects  they  denote,  apparent  and 
child. 

II.  n.  Either  of  two  terms  or  things  which 
are  reciprocally  related ;  a  correlate,  careful 
writers  distinguish  the  terms  as  correlatives,  the  things  as 
correlates.  In  the  medieval  latin,  which  has  greatly  in- 
fiuenoed  English  terminology,  this  distinction  is  constantly 
maintained. 

Difference  has  its  correlative  in  resemblance;  neither  is 
possible  without  reflecting  the  other. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  §  14. 
The  common  use  of  the  term  influence  would  seem  to 
imply  the  existence  of  its  correlative  effluence. 

_      ^„„o   i,..™u,  i     11  -  0.  IT.  ifo^mes,  A  Mortal  Antipathy,  XX. 

in  the  relation  o'f  paterni'ty"to^ father  as  relate!  correlatively  (kg-rel'a-tiv-U),  ado.    In  a  correl- 

Whatever  amount  of  power  an  organism  expends  in  any     ^''^^^^^lation.  ,,     ,.  ,  „ 

shape  is  the  correlate  and  equivalent  of  a  power  that  was  COrrelatlVeneSS  (ko-rel'a-tiv-nes),  n.   The  state 
taken  into  itfrom  without.  B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  23.     of  being  correlative. 

Freedom  is  consequently  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  COrrelativity  (ko-rel-a-tiv'i-ti),  n.     [<  correla- 
consciousness  of  moral  law.  five  +  -dty.]     The  character  or  state  of  being 

Adamson,  Philos.  of  Kant,  p.  116.    correlative ;  oorrelativeness. 

In  like  manner,  the  thinker  who  has  fully  seen  into  the 
COrrelativity  of  given  opposites  has  reached  a  new  attitude 
of  thought  in  regard  to  them.       E.  Caird,  Hegel,  p.  163. 

correligionist  (kor-f -lij  'on-ist),  n.  [<  cor-  + 
religion  +  -jst]  Same  as  coreligionist. 
correptt  (ko-repf),  a.  [<  L.  correptus,  re- 
proached, blamed,  pp.  of  corripere,  reproach, 
blame,  seize  upon,  snatch,  <  com-,  together, 
+  rapere,  seize:  see  rapine.}  Blameworthy; 
reprehensible. 

If  these  corrept  and  corrupt  extasies  or  extravagancies 
be  not  permitted  to  such  fanatick  triflers. 

Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  212. 
COrreption  (ko-rep'shgn),  n.  [<  ME.  correp- 
cioun  =  P.  correpUon  (in  sense  2),  <  L.  correp- 
Uo(n-),  <  corripere,  pp.  correptus.  seize  upon,  re- 
proach: see  corrept.}  If.  Chiding;  reproof; 
reprimand. 

If  it  [reproof]  comes  afterwards,  in  case  of  contumacy, 
to  be  declared  in  public,  it  passes  from  fraternal  corre^jtion 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  763. 

Angry,  passionate  correption  being  rather  apt  to  provoke 
than  to  amend.  Hammond,  Fraternal  Admonition,  §  15. 
2.  In  anc.  pros.,  the  treatment  as  metrically 
short  of  a  syllable  usually  measured  as  a  long: 
opposed  to  protraction. 

correspond  (kor-e-sp6nd'),  v.  i.  [=  D.  horre- 
sponderen  =  G.  correspondiren  =  Dan.  Jcorre- 
spondere  =  Sw.  Tcorrespondera,  <  P.  correspondre 
=  Sp.  Pg.  corresponder  ■=  It.  corrispondere,  <  ML. 
as  if  *correspondere,  <  L.  com-,  together,  mutu- 
ally, +  respondere,  answer:  see  respond.}  1. 
To  be  in  the  same  or  an  analogous  relation  to 
one  set  of  objects  that  something  else  is  to  an- 
other set  of  objects;  to  be,  as  an  individual 
of  a  collection,  related  to  an  individual  of 
another  collection  by  some  mode  of  relation  in 
which  the  members  of  the  first  collection  gen- 
erally are  related  to  those  of  the  second:  fol- 
lowed by  to.  Thus,  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives corresponds  to  the  New  York  Assembly — that 
is,  it  has  an  analogous  function  in  government. 
More  generally  —  2.  In  math.,  to  be,  as  an  in- 
dividual of  a  set,  related  to  an  individual  of 
another  (or  the  same)  set  in  a  way  in  which 
every  individual  of  the  first  set  is  related  to  a 
definite  number  of  individuals  of  tho  second 
set,  and  in  which  a  definite  number  of  individ- 
uals of  the  first  set  is  related  to  each  individual 
of  the  second  set. —  3.  To  be  in  conformity  or 
agreement ;  have  an  answering  form  or  nature ; 
be  reciprocally  adapted  or  complementary; 
agree ;  match ;  fit :  used  absolutely  or  followed 
by  with  or  to :  as,  his  words  and  actions  do  not 
correspond;  the  promise  and  the  performance 
do  not  correspond  loith  each  other ;  his  expen- 
ditures do  not  correspond  to  his  income. 

Words  being  but  empty  sounds,  any  further  than  they 
are  signs  of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  them  as 
they  correspond  to  those  ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther 
than  that.  Locke. 


correlation  (kor-f-la'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  corrSla- 
tion  =  Sp.  correlacion  —  Pg.  correlagao  =  It. 
correlations,  <  ML.  correlatio(n-),  <  *correlatus, 
reciprocally  related :  see  correlate,  v.,  and  re- 
lation.} 1.  Reciprocal  relation;  interdepen- 
dence or  interconnection. 

The  term  correlation,  which  I  selected  as  the  title  of  my 
Lectures  in  1843,  strictly  interpreted,  means  a  necessary 
mutual  or  reciprocal  dependence  of  two  ideas,  inseparable 
even  in  mental  conception ;  thus,  the  idea  of  height  can- 
not exist  without  involving  the  idea  of  its  correlate,  depth ; 
the  idea  of  parent  cannot  exist  without  involving  the  idea 
of  offspring.  W.  R.  drove,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  183. 

There  is  a  correlation  between  the  creeds  of  a  society 
and  its  political  and  social  organization. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  i.  §  13. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  into  orderly  connection 
or  reciprocal  relation. 

If  there  exists  any  chief  engineer  of  the  universe,  who 
knows  all  its  powers  and  properties,  such  a  person  could 
work  miracles  without  end,  by  new  correlations  of  forces 
and  matter.  Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  32. 

3.  Inphysiol.,  specifically,  the  interdependence 
of  organs  or  functions ;  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  organs. 

Every  movement  in  a  muscle  presupposes  the  existence 
of  a  nerve ;  and  both  of  these  organs  presuppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  nutrient  system.  In  this  way  one  function 
has  an  intimate  connection  with  other  apparently  dis- 
similar functions.  This  relation  ...  is  known  as  corre- 
lation. Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  57. 

Some  instances  of  correlation  are  quite  whimsical :  thus, 
cats  which  are  entirely  white  and  have  blue  eyes  are  gen- 
erally deaf.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  26. 

It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  when  one  part  of  an  ani- 
mal is  modified,  some  other  parts  almost  always  change, 
as  it  were  in  sympathy  with  it.  Mr.  Darwin  calls  this 
^^correlation  of  growth." 

A.  £.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  310. 

4.  In  geom. ,  such  a  relation  between  two  planes 
that  to  each  intersection  of  lines  in  either 
there  corresponds  in  the  other  a  line  of  junc- 
tion between  points  corresponding  to  the  inter- 
secting lines  in  the  first  plane ;  also,  a  relation 
between  two  spaces  such  that  to  every  point 
in  either  there  corresponds  a  plane  in  the  other, 
three  planes  in  either  intersecting  in  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  plane  of  the  three  points 
in  the  other  space  to  which  the  three  intersect- 
ing planes  correspond ;  more  generally,  a  rela- 
tion between  figures,  propositions,  etc.,  deriv- 
able from  one  another  in  an  K-dimensional 
space  by  interchanging  points  with  (« — l)-di- 

mensional  flats Correlation  ofenergles  or  forces. 

See  energy. 

correlative  (kg-rel'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  cor- 
rilatif  z=.  Sp.  Pg.  Hi',  correlativo ;  as  correlate  + 
-ime;  or  <  L.  cw-  -I-  relati/vus :  see  correlate  and 
relative.}  I,  a.  1.  Being  in  correlation;  re- 
ciprocally related  or  connected;  interdepen- 
dent ;  mutually  implied. 

Man  and  woman,  master  and  servant,  father  and  son, 
prince  and  subject,  are  correlative  terms. 

Hume,  Essays,  xi.,  note  10. 
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4.  To  communicate  by  means  of  letters  sent 
and  received ;  hold  intercourse  with  a  person 
at  a  distance  by  sending  and  receiving  letters : 
absolutely  or  followed  by  with. 

An  oflBcer 
Kose  up  and  read  the  statutes,  such  as  these : 
Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with  home,  .  ,  . 
Not  for  three  yeai-a  to  speak  with  any  men. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

To  hold  communion:  followed  by  with. 

Self-luiowing ;  and  from  tlience 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  511. 
=  Syn.  (Of  correspond  to.)  To  suit,  answer  to,  accord  with, 
harmonize  with,  tally  with,  comport  with. 

correspondence  (kor-e-spon'dens),  n.  [=  D. 
korrespondentie  =  G.  correspondent  =  Dan.  lior- 
respondents,  <  F.  correspondance  =  Sp.  Pg.  cor- 
respondencia  =  It.  corrispondenza,  <  ML.  *c(yr- 
respondenUa,  <  *c»rresponden(t-)s,Tp^v. :  see  cor- 
resp(mdent.'\  1.  A  relation  of  parallelism,  or 
similarity  in  position  and  relation.  See  corre- 
spondent, a.,  1,  and  correspond,  1. 

A  correspondence  hetween  simultaneous  and  successive 
changes  in  the  organism.     E.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  28. 

2.  A  relation  of  conformableness  or  oongruity ; 
the  state  of  being  adapted  or  reciprocally  re- 
lated in  form  or  character ;  a  condition  of  agree- 
ment or  relative  fitness. 

The  very  essence  of  truth  or  falsehood  is  the  correspon- 
dence or  non-correspondence  of  thought  with  objective  re- 
ality. Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  171. 

3.  In  math.,  a  mode  of  relation  by  which  each 
individual  of  one  set  is  related  to  a  definite 
number  of  individuals  of  another  (or  the  same) 
set,  and  a  definite  number  of  individuals  of  the 
first  set  is  related  to  each  individual' of  the 
second  set.  If  M  is  the  first  number  and  N  the 
second,  the  relation  is  said  to  be  an  N  to  M  cor- 
respondence.— 4.  That  which  corresponds  to 
something  else ;  one  of  a  pair  or  series  that  is 
complementary  to  another  or  others.  [Chiefly 
used  in  the  plural  by  Swedenborgians.  See 
doctrine  of  correspondences,  below.]  —  5.  Inter- 
course between  persons  at  a  distance  by  means 
of  letters  sent  and  answers  received. 

To  facilitate  co^Tespondence  between  one  part  of  Loudon 
and  another  was  not  originally  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
post-office.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

Hence — 6.  The  letters  which  pass  between  cor- 
respondents :  as,  the  correspondence  of  Goethe 
and  Sehiller  is  published. 

The  inside  of  the  letter  is  always  the  cream  of  the  cor- 
respondence.        Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iv.  1. 

7.  Friendly  intercourse ;  reciprocal  exchange 
of  offices  or  civilities ;  social  relation. 

Let  military  persons  hold  good  corresponderuie  with  the 
other  great  men  in  the  state. 

Bacon,  Seditions  and  Troubles. 
To  towne  to  visit  ye  Holland  ^mbass^,  with  whom  I  had 
now  contracted  much  friendly  correspondence. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  22, 1657. 
To  show  the  mutual  friendship  and  good  correspondence 
that  reigns  between  thera. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  39. 

Committees  of  correspondence,  in  u.  s.  hist.,  com- 
mittees appointed  during  the  revolutionary  period,  first 
by  the  towns  of  New  England,  then  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  colonies,  to  prepare  and  circulate  statements  of  Ameri- 
can grievances,  and  to  discuss  and  concert  with  one  ano- 
ther measures  of  redress.— Conormal  correspondence. 
See  conorjjKti.— Cremonian  correspondence.  See  Cre- 
Tnonian. — Doctrine  of  correspondences,  in  the  theology 
of  Swedenborg,  the  doctrine  that  everything  in  nature  cor- 
responds with  and  symbolizes  some  specific  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, of  which  it  is  an  embodiment,  and  that  those  hooks 
of  the  Bible  which  constitute  the  word  of  God  are  written 
according  to  such  correspondences,  or  according  to  the 
invariable  spiritual  significance  of  the  words  used. 
correspondency  (kor-e-spon'den-si),  n.  Same 
as  correspondence,  1,  2,  3. 
correspondent  (kor-e-spon'dent),  a.  and  n. 
[=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  Tcorrespondent  '=  G.  correspon- 
dent, <  F.  correspondant=BT^.  correspondiente  = 
Pg.  correspondents  =  It.  corrispondente,  <  ML. 
* corresponden{t-)s,  ppr.  of  *correspondere,  corre- 
spond: see  correspond.']  I.  a.  1.  Having  the 
relation  of  correspondence,  (a)  Occupying  sunilar 
positions  or  having  similar  relations.  See  correspond,  1. 
(6)  Conformable  ;  congruous  ;  suited ;  similar :  as,  let  be- 
havior be  correspondent  to  profession,  and  both  be  corre- 
spondent to  good  morals. 

As  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  have  they  base  minds 
correspondent.  Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  215. 

Nor  truly  do  I  think  the  lives  of  these,  or  of  any  other, 
were  ever  correspondent,  or  in  all  points  conformable  unto 
their  doctrines.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  66. 

Things  .  .  .  which  excite  in  us  the  passion  of  love,  or 
some  correspondent  alTection.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

2t.  Obedient ;  conformable  in  behavior. 
I  will  be  corre^poiutent  to  command, 
And  do  iny  spriting  gently. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
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3t.  Responsible.     [Rare.] 

We  are  not  correspondent  for  any  but  our  owne  places. 
Chapman,  Widow's  Tears,  v. 

II.  n.  One  who  corresponds ;  one  with  whom 
intercourse,  as  of  friendship  or  of  business,  is 
carried  on  by  letters  or  messages;  specifically, 
one  who  sends  from  a  distance  regular  commu- 
nications in  epistolary  form  to  a  newspaper. 

A  negligent  correspondent. 

W.  Melmoth,  tr.  of  Cicero,  xi.  26. 
We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  the  prodigious  hurry  and  flow 
of  business,  and  the  immensely  valuable  transactions  they 
had  with  each  other,  had  greatly  familiarised  the  Tyrians 
and  Jews  with  their  correspondents  the  Cushites  and  Shep- 
herds on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  472. 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  your  proposed  tour,  but  not 
so  well  pleased  to  be  told  that  you  expect  to  be  bad  corre- 
spondents during  your  stay  at  Welsh  inns. 

Macaulay,  Life  and  Letters,  I.  234. 

Special  correspondent,  a  person  employed  by  a  news- 
paper to  record  from  personal  observation,  and  transmit 
for  publication,  items  of  local  news  from  another  place, 
at  home  or  abroad,  as  the  details  of  a  battle,  or  circum- 
stances of  an  expedition,  etc. 

correspondential  (kor^e-spon-deu'shal),  a. 
[<  correspondence  (ML.  *correspondentia)  ■\-  -al.'] 
Pertaining  to  correspondence.     [Rare.] 

The  place  being  the  head  of  a  Washington  editorial  and 
correspondentiaX  bureau  for  the  Tribune,  and  of  course 
one  of  much  responsibility  and  influence. 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  I.  173. 

correspondently  (kor-e-spon'dent-li),  adv.    In 

a  corresponding  manner. 
corresponding  (kor-e-spon'ding),  p.  a.     [Ppr. 
of  correspond,  i>.]     1.   Related  by  correspon- 
dence,   (a)  Similar  in  position  or  relation.    See  corre- 
spond, 1. 

The  religion  spoken  of  in  art  becomes  the  Higher  Pa- 
ganism. What  is  the  corresponding  religion  which  stands 
related  to  conduct  or  morality  as  this  religion  is  related 
to  art  ?  J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Eeligion,  p.  157. 

All  the  keys  in  the  instrument,  whether  one  or  more  oc- 
taves, have  corresponding  reeds  and  actuating  magnets. 

Q.  B.  Prescott,  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  154. 
(6)  Conformable  ;  agreeing ;  accordant. 

And  they  converse  on  divers  themes,  to  find 
If  they  possess  a  corresponding  mind. 

Crabbe,  Tales  of  the  Hall. 

2.  Carrying  on  intercourse  by  letters Cor- 
responding fluxions.  See  fiuxion. — Corresponding 
hemianopsia.  See  hemianopsia.. — Corresponding 
member  of  a  society,  a  member  residing  at  a  distance  who 
corresponds  with  the  society  on  its  special  subject,  but  gen- 
erally has  no  deliberative  voice  in  its  administration.  Ab- 
breviated cor.  mem. — Corresponding  points,  in  math., 
points  of  the  Hessian  of  a  cubic  curve  whose  tangents 
meet  on  the  cubic.  Cayley,  1S57. — Corresponding  sec- 
retary.   See  secretary. 

correspondingly  (kor-e-spon'ding-li),  adv.  In 
a  corresponding  manner  or  degree. 

Reflecting  that  if  the  tradesmen  were  knaves,  the  gentle- 
men were  correspondingly  fools.  Frovde,  Sketches,  p.  243. 

corresponsion  (kor-e-spon'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  cor- 
responsion  (obs.),  <  ML.  as  it'*corresponsio{n-), 

<  *correspondere,  correspond:  see  correspond.'] 
The  character  of  being  correspondent,  or  the 
state  of  corresponding;  correspondence:  as, 
the  corre^onsion  of  two  correlative  particles 
iu  a  Greek  sentence.     [Rare.] 

The  early  Latin  seems  to  be  poor  in  expressions  of  tem- 
poral corresponsion.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  603. 

corresponsive  (kor-e-spon'siv),  a.  [<  corre- 
spond, after  responsive.]  Responsive  to  efEort  or 
impulse;  answering;  corresponding.    [Raore.] 

Massy  staples. 
And  corresponsive  and  fulflUing  bolts. 

Shak.,  1.  andC,  Prol. 
A  study  by  the  ear  alone  of  Shakespeare's  metrical  pro- 
gress, and  a  study  by  light  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
of  the  corresponsive  progress  within. 

Svnnbume,  Shakespeare,  p.  25. 

corresponsively  (kor-f-spon'siv-li),  adv.  In 
a  corresponsive  or  corresponding  manner. 
[Rare.] 

corri,  n.    See  corrie. 

corridor  (kor'i-d6r  or  -dor),  n.  [=  D.  corridor 
=  Dan.  Sw.  Icorridor,  <  F.  corridor,  <  It.  corri- 
dore,  a  corridor,  gallery,  a  runner,  a  race-horse 
(=  Sp.  Pg.  corredor,  a  runner,  race-horse,  cor- 
ridor), <  correre  =  Sp.  Pg.  correr  =  F.  courir, 

<  L.  currere,  run :  see  current,  and  of.  currour.] 

1.  In  arch.,  a  gallery  or  passage  in  a  building. 

Full  of  long-sounding  corridors  it  was, 
That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

2.  In  fort.,  a  covered  way  carried  round  the 
whole  compass  of  the  fortifications  of  a  place. 
Wilhelm,  Wi\.  TAot. —  3.  See  the  extract. 

A  high  covered  carriage-way  with  a  tessellated  pave- 
ment and  gi-een  plastered  walls  .  .  .  (corridor,  the  Creoles 
always  called  it)  opened  into  a  sunny  court  surrounded 
with  narrow  parterres. 

ff.  W.  Cable,  The  Grandissimes,  p.  376. 
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corrie,  corri  (kor'i),  ».     [Also  written  corrdj 

<  Gael,  corrach,  steep,  precipitous,  abrupt.]  A 
hollow  space  or  excavation  in  the  side  of  a  hill. 
See  como^.     [Scotch.] 

The  graves  of  the  slain  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  little 
corri,  or  bottom,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  burn. 

Scott,  Waverley,  xvi. 
Corries  are  scooped  out  on  the  one  hand,  and  naked  pre- 
cipices are  left  on  the  other.    Geikie,  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  374. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  the  granite  hills  of  Arran  is  the 
corries.  .  .  .  They  generally  present  the  appearance  of  a 
volcanic  crater,  part  of  one  side  of  which  has  disappeared 
A.  C.  Ramsay,  Geology  of  Arran,  v! 

Corrigan's  button,  disease,  pulse.    See  the 

nouns. 

corriget,  i>-  *•  [ME.  corigen,  <  OF.  corriger,  < 
L.  com(?ej-e,  correct:  see  correct]  To  correct. 
Chaucer, 

corrigendum  (kor-i-jen'dum),m.;  pi.  corrigenda 
(-da).  [L.,  ger.  of  corrigere,  correct:  see  cor- 
recif,  v.]  Something,  especially  a  word  orphrase 
in  print,  that  is  to  be  corrected  or  altered. 

corrigent  (kor'i-jent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  com- 
gen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  corrigere,  correct:  see  correct, 
v.]    I.  a.  In  med.,  corrective. 

II.  n.  In  med,,  a  corrective:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  an  ingredient  of  a  prescription  design- 
ed to  correct  some  undesirable  effect  of  ano- 
ther ingredient. 

corrigibility  (kor'''i-ji-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  corrir 
giUliti  =  Sp.  eorregibilidad ;  as  corrigible  + 
-ity:  see  -bility.]  The  character  or  state  of  he- 
ing  corrigible. 

corrigible  (kor'i-ji-bl),  a.  [<  F.  corrigible  = 
Sp.  corregihle  =  Pg.  corrigivel  =  It.  corrigihile, 

<  ML.  corrigibilis,  <  L.  corrigere,  correct:  see 
correct,  v.,  and  corrigent,]  1 .  Capable  of  being 
corrected  or  amended :  as,  a  corrigible  defect. 

Provided  allway,  that  yf  ony  of  the  said  articlis  be  con- 
trary to  the  liberie  of  the  said  cite,  or  old  custumes  of  the 
same,  thath  hit  be  reformabyll  and  corricaMU  by  the 
Mayre,  Bailiffs,  and  the  comen  counsayle  of  the  citee. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  337. 

A  Turn  of  Stile,  or  Expression  more  Correct,  or  at  least 
more  Corrigible,  than  in  those  which  I  have  formerly  writ- 
ten. Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  Ded. 

2.  Capable  of  being  reformed  in  character  or 
conduct:  as,  a  corrigible  sinner. — Sf.  Punish- 
able ;  that  may  be  chastised  for  correction. 

He  was  .  .  .  adjudged  comJgifiZeforsuch  presumptuous 
language.  Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

4t.  Havingpower  to  correct;  corrective. 

The  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our 
wiUs.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Do  I  not  bear  a  reasonable  corrigible  hand  over  him? 
B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 

corrigibleness  (kor'i-ji-bl-nes),  n.    The  charac- 
ter or  state  of  being  corrigible. 
corrival  (ko-ri'val),  n.  and  a.     [=  F.  corrival, 

<  L.  corrivalis,  a'joint  rival,  <  com-,  together,  + 
rivalis, -rival.  Ct  cori/eal.]  I.  ».  1.  A  rival;  a 
competitor. 

The  Geraldins  and  the  Butlers,  both  adversaryes  anii 
corryvalls  one  agaynst  the  other. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

While  they  [persecutors]  practise  violence  to  the  souls 
of  men  and  make  their  swords  of  steel  corrivala  with  the 
two-edged  spiritual  sword  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  basis  of 
their  highest  pillars,  the  foundation  of  their  glorious  pal- 
aces are  but  dross  and  rottenness. 

Roger  Williams,  quoted  in  Tyler's  Amer.  Lit,  I.  265. 

2t.  A  companion.     [Rare.] 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt ; 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

II,  a.  Having  contending  claims ;  emulous. 

A  power  equal  and  corrival  with  that  of  God. 

Bp.  Fleetwood,  Miracles. 

corrival  (ko-ri'val), «.  l<  corrival,  n.]  l.trara. 
To  rival ;  pretend  to  equal. 

II.  intrans.  To  pretend  to  be  equal;  com- 
pete. 

But  with  the  sunne  corrivalling  in  light. 
Shines  more  by  day  than  other  stars  by  night. 

Fitz-Geoffrey,  Blessed  Birthday. 

corrivalityt  (kor-i-val'i-ti),  n.    [<  corrival  + 

-ity.]    Rivalry;  corrivalry.     [Rare.] 

Corrivality  and  opposition  to  Christ. 

.By.  ffa!!,  Works,  V.Jtxi. 

corrivalry  (ko-ri'val-ri),  n.  [<  corrival  +  ■^■'] 
Competition ;  joinf  rivalry.    Bp.  Ball. 

corrivalshipt  (ko-ri'val-ship),  n.  [<  corrival  + 
-ship.]    Rivalry;  corrivaby. 

Men  in  kindness  are  mutually  lambs,  but  in  corrkalsMP 
of  love  lions.  Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  n. 


corrivatet  (kor'i-vat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  corrivatus,  PP' 
of  corrivare,  draw  (water)  into  one  stream,  J 
com-,  together,  +  rivare,  draw  off  (water), 
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rivus,  a  brook :  see  rioal.    Cf .  derive,  derioate.'] 
To  form  a  stream  of  (water)  by  drawing  from 
several  sources. 
Bare  devices  to  earrivate  waters. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  276. 

corrivationt  (kor-i-va'shon),  n.  [<  corrwate  + 
-ion.]  The  running  of  different  streams  into 
one. 

Corrivatums  of  water  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren 
grounds.        Burton^  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Header,  p.  60. 

corroborant  (ko-rob'o-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
eorroboran(t-)s,"pyr.  ot  cojrofiorare,  strengthen : 
see  corroborate.']  I.  a.  Strengthening;  Saving 
the  power  or  quality  of  giving  strength :  as,  a 
corroborant  medicine. 
Refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  that  produces  strength 
and  vigor ;  a  tonic. 

A  dislocated  wrist,  unsuccessfully  set,  occasioned  advice 
from  my  surgeon,  to  try  the  mineral  waters  of  Aix  in 
Provence  as  a  corrob<yrant.         Jefferson,  Autobiog. ,  p.  58. 

corroborate  (ko-rob'o-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
corroborated,  ppr.  corroborating.  [<  L.  cor- 
roboratus,  pp.  of  corroborare,  conroborare  (>  It. 
corroborare  =  Sp.  Pg.  eorroborar  =  ¥.  eorroho- 
rer),  strengthen,  <  com-,  together,  +  roborare, 
strengthen,  <  robur  (robor-),  strength:  see  ro- 
bttsf]  1.  To  strengthen;  make  strong,  or  im- 
part additional  strength  to :  as,  to  corroborate 
the  judgment,  will,  or  habits.    [Obsolescent.] 

The  nerves  are  corroborated  thereby.  Watts. 

2.  To  confirm ;  make  more  certain;  give  addi- 
tional assurance  of:  as,  the  news  is  corrobo- 
rated by  recent  advices. 

From  these  observations,  corroborated  by  taste  and  judg- 
ment, he  formed  an  ideal  pattern. 

Gfoldsmith,  Cultivation  of  Taste. 

He  does  not  see  fit  to  corroborate  any  fact  by  the  testi- 
mony of  any  witness. 

D.  Webster,  Goodridge  Case,  April,  1817. 

When  the  truth  of  a  person's  assertions  is  called  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  fortunate  for  him  ...  if  he  have  respectable 
friends  to  corroborate  his  testimony. 

Crabb,  English  Synonymes  (ed.  1826). 

corroboratet  (kg-rob'o-rat),  a.  [<  L.  corrobora- 
to,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]'  Corroborated;  strength- 
ened; confirmed. 

Except  it  be  corroborate  by  custom. 

Bacon,  Custom  and  Education. 

corroborater  (ko-rob'o-ra-ter),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  corroborates,  strengthens,  or  con- 
firms. 

corroboratict  (ko-rob-o-rat'lk),  a.  and  n.     [As 
corroborate  +  -ic.]    I.'  a.  Strengthening;  oor- 
rohorant. 
II.  n.  That  which  strengthens. 
Get  a  good  warm  girdle,  and  tie  round  you ;  tis  an  excel- 
lent corroboratick  to  strengthen  the  loins. 

Tom  Brovm,  Works,  II.  186. 

corroboration  (ko-rob-o-ra'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  cor- 
roboration =  B^." eorrdboraoion  =  Pg.  corrobo- 
ragao  =  It.  corrohorazione,  <  L.  as  if  *corrobora- 
tio{n-),  <  corroborare,  pp.  corroboratus,  strength- 
en: aee  corroborate,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  strength- 
ening; addition  of  strength.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic] 

Jor  corroboration  and  copfortation,  take  such  bodies  as 
are  of  astringent  quality,  without  manifest  cold. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  961. 

2.  The  act  of  oonflrming ;  verification ;  confir- 
mation: as,  the  corroboration  of  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  by  other  evidence. 

Having  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  them- 
selves, ...  let  us  now  enquire  what  corroboration  can  be 
gained  from  other  testimony. 

Johnson,  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

3.  That  which  corroborates Bond  of  corrob- 
oration.   See  bondl. 

corroborative  (ko-rob'o-ra-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
eorroboraUf=  Sp.  Pg.  it.  'eorrohorativo,  <  L.  as 
if  *corroboraUvus,  <  corroboratus,  pp.  of  corrobo- 
rare, strengthen :  see  corroborate,  v.,  and  4ve.'] 
I.  a.  1.  Having  the  power  of  giving  strength 
or  additional  strength. — 2.  Tending  to  confirm 
or  establish  the  truth  of  something ;  verifying. 

H  you  think  thel^e  be  anything  explanatory  or  corrobo- 
rative of  what  I  say, ...  be  so  good  as  to  transcribe  those 
passages  for  me.        Bp.  Warburton,  Letter  to  Bp.  Hurd. 
,  II,  n.  That  which  corroborates,     (a)  A  medi- 
cine that  strengthens ;  a  corroborant. 

An  apothecaries  shop  .  .  .  wherein  are  all  remedies, 
•  ■  .  alteratives,  corroboratives,  lenitives,  etc. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  280. 

(*t)  Corroborative  testimony. 

t  ^^i"'*''  ^^^^  '^*  words  of  the  fathers  are  not  sufQcient 
K>  aerennine  a  nice  question,  stands  not  against  him  who 
»*ys  they  are  excellent  corroboratives  in  a  question  already 
aetemined.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  146. 

81 
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corroboratory  (ko-rob'o-ra-to-ri),  a.  [<  corrob- 
orate +  -ory.  ]  Tending  to"  strengthen ;  corrob- 
orative. 

corroboree,  corrobory  (ko-rob-o-re',  ko-rob'o- 
ri),«.  lA\m  corrobery  ;  native  name.]  A  war- 
dance  or  dancing-party  of  the  aborigines  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

These  men  [natives  of  Tasmania),  as  well  as  those  of  the 
tnbe  belonging  to  King  George's  Sound,  beuig  tempted 
by  the  offer  of  some  tubs  of  rice  and  sugar,  were  persuaded 
to  hold  a  corrobery,  or  great  dancing  party. 

Darwim,,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  II.  240. 

corroboree,  corrobory  (ko-rob-o-re',  ko-rob'6- 
ri),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  corroboreed,  corroboried, 
ppr.  corrohoreeing,  oorroborying.  [<  corroboree, 
corrobory, ».]  To  hold  a  corroboree;  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Menura  Alberti  scratches  for  itself  shallow  holes, 
or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,  eorroboryirtg  places, 
where  it  is  believed  both  sexes  assemble. 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  II.  102. 
corrode  (ko-rod'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  corroded, 
ppr.  corroding.  [=  F.  corroder  =  Pr.  corroder 
=  Sp.  Pg.  corroer  =  It.  corrodere,  <  L.  corro- 
dere,  gnaw,  gnaw  to  pieces,  <  com-,  together, 
+  rodere,  gnaw:  see  rodent.  Cf.  erode.]  I. 
trans.  Literally,  to  eat  or  gnaw  away  gradually ; 
hence,  to  wear  away,  diminish,  or  disintegrate 
(a  body)  by  gradually  separating  small  par- 
ticles from  (it),  especially  by  the  action  of  a 
chemical  agent:  as,  nitric  acid  corrodes  cop- 
per: of  ten  used  figuratively. 

We  know  that  aqua-fortis  corroding  copper  .  .  .  is  wont 
to  reduce  it  to  a  green  blue  solution.  Boyle,  Colours. 

Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 
CorrodiMg  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 
love's  paradise.  Thomson,  Spring,  1. 1079. 

That  melancholy  which  is  excited  by  objects  of  pleasure 
.  .  .  soothes  the  heart  instead  of  corroding  it. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxiv. 
In  all  Catholic  countries  where  ecclesiastical  influences 
have  been  permitted  to  develop  unmolested,  the  monas- 
tic organizations  have  proved  a  deadly  canker,  corroding 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Lechy,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  100. 
=:Syn.  To  canker,  gnaw,  waste. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  gnaw;  eat  or  wear  away 
gradually. 
Thou  shew'st  thyself  a  true  corroding  vermin. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iv.  2. 
There  have  been  long  intervening  periods  of  compara- 
tive rest,  diuing  which  the  sea  corroded  deeply,  as  it  is 
still  corroding  into  the  land. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  218. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  become  gradually  impaired 
or  deteriorated;  waste  away. 

The  fiery  and  impatient  spirit  of  the  future  illustrious 
commander  was  doomed  for  a  time  to  fret  under  restraint, 
and  to  corrode  in  distasteful  repose. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  369. 

3.  To  act  by  or  as  if  by  corrosion  or  canker, 
or  a  process  of  eating  or  wearing  away. 

By  incautiously  suffering  this  jealousy  to  corrode  in  her 
breast,  she  began  to  give  a  loose  to  passion. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  7. 

corrodent  (kg-ro'dent),  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  corro- 
den(J-)s,  ppr.  of  corrodere,  corrode :  see  corrode.] 
I.  a.  Having  the  power  of  corroding;  acting 
by  corrosion.  [Eare.] 
II.  n.  Any  substance  that  corrodes. 
The  physick  of  that  good  Samaritan  in  the  Gospel,  where- 
in there  was  a  cori'odent  and  a  lenient,  compunction  and 
consolation.  Bp.  King,  Vitis  Palatina,  p.  17. 

Corrodentia  (kor-o-den'shi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pl.of  L.  corroden(t-)s,"-ppT.  of  corrodere, 
gnaw:  see  corrodent,  corrode.]  A  group  of 
neuropterous  (pseudo-neuropterous)  insects. 
They  have  the  following  technical  characteristics :  the 
antennsD  many-jointed;  the  wings  with  few  nervures, 
sometimes  quite  without  transverse  venation ;  the  head 
strongly  mandibulate ;  and  the  tarsi  two-  or  three-jointed. 
The  limits  of  the  group  vary ;  it  contains  the  Psocidm  or 
book-lice,  and  the  EmUidm,  to  which  some  authors  add 
the  Termitidce  or  white  ants,  by  others  made  type  of  a 
group  Isoptera.  (See  these  words.)  The  best-known  rep- 
resentative of  the  group  Is  the  death-watch,  Atropos  (or 
Troctes)  pulsatorius,  a  pest  of  insect-collections.  By  some 
the  Corrodentia  are  regarded  as  an  order  composed  of  the 
TemaMd(B,  Psocidce,  and  Mallophaga. 

corrodiatet  (ko-ro'di-at),  v.  An  improper  and 
obsolete  form  of  corrode. 

corrodibility  (ko-ro-di-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  corrodi- 
ble:  see  -bility.]  "  The  character  or  property  of 
being  oorrodible.    Also  corrosibility. 

corrodible  (ko-ro'di-bl),  a.     [<  corrode  +  -ible. 

Cf.  corrosible'.]      Capable  of  being  corroded. 

Also  corrosible. 

Metals  .  .  .  corrofJiWe  by  waters. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

corrody, «.    See  corody, 

corroi  (kor'oi),  n.  [<  F.  eorroi,  a  puddle,  ce- 
ment, also  currying,  OF.  conroi,  corroi,  appa- 
ratus, gear,  preparation,  etc. :  see  curry^.]    A 
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kind  of  cement  applied  to  the  outside  of  vessels 
to  make  them  water-tight,  or  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  reservoirs,  etc.,  to  keep  the  water  from  perco- 
lating downward. 

corrosibility  (ko-ro-si-bU'j-ti),  n.  [<  corrosi- 
ble: see  -bility.]  Same  as  corrodibility. 
corrosible  (ko-ro'si-bl),  a.  [<  L.  corrosus,  pp. 
of  corrodere,  corrode  (see  corrode),  +  Able.] 
Same  as  corrodible. 
corrosibleness  (kg-ro'si-bl-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  property  of  being  corrodible. 
corrosion  (kg-ro'zhgn),  n.  [=  F.  corrosion  = 
Pr.  corrosio,  corrossio  =  Sp.  corrosion  =  Pg. 
corrosSo  =  It.  corrosione,  <  ML.  corrosio(n-), 
<  L.  corrodere,  pp.  corrosus^  gnaw,  corrode: 
see  corrode.]  Literally,  the  act  or  process  of 
eating  or  gnawing  away;  hence,  the  process 
of  wearing  away,  disintegrating,  or  destroying 
by  the  gradual  separation  of  small  parts  or 
particles,  especially  by  the  action  of  chemical 
agents,  as  acids:  often  used  figuratively  of 
the  destructive  influence  of  care,  grief,  time, 
etc. 

Corrosion  is  a  particular  species  of  dissolution  of  bodies, 
either  by  an  acid  or  a  saline  menstruum.  Quinsy. 

Though  it  [peevishness]  breaks  not  out  in  paroxysms  of 
outrage,  ...  it  wears  out  happiness  by  slow  corrosion. 
Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  74. 

They  [Grecian  art  and  literature]  have  carried  their 
own  serene  and  celestial  atmosphere  into  all  lands,  to 
protect  them  against  the  corrosion  of  time. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  112. 

corrosi've  (kg-ro'siv,  formerly  kor'o-siv),  a.  and 
n.  [=  F.  corrosif  =  Pr.  corroziuj  corrossiu  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  corrosiiio,  <  ML.  as  if  *Corrosivus,  < 
L.  corrosus,  pp.  of  corrodere,  corrode:  see  cor- 
rode. Cf.  corsive.]  I.  a.  Literally,  eating  or 
gnawing;  hence,  destroying  as  if  by  gnawing 
away;  wearing  away  or  disintegrating  by  sep- 
arating small  parts  or  particles,  especially  un- 
der chemical  action,  as  of  acids:  often  used 
figuratively  of  immaterial  agents,  as  care,  time, 
etc.,  absolutely  or  with  of. 

The  soft  delicious  air. 
To  heal  the  scar  of  these  corrosive  fires. 
Shall  breathe  her  balm.        MUton,  P.  L.,  ii.  401. 
The  sacred  sons  of  vengeance,  on  whose  course 
Corrosive  famine  waits.         Thomson,  Spring,  L  126. 
I  should  like,  if  I  could,  to  give  a  specimen  of  their  as- 
sumptions and  the  reasonings  founded  on  them,  which  in 
my  "  Apologia  "  I  considered  to  be  corrosive  of  all  religion. 
J.  H.  Newman,  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLVIII,  461. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  the  bichlorid  of  mercury  (HgClg), 
prepared  by  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  eqtrnl  parts 
of  common  salt  and  mercuric  sulphate.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  solid,  and  is  an  acrid  poison  of  great  virulence. 
The  stomach-pump  and  emetics  are  the  surest  preventives 
of  its  deleterious  effects  when  swallowed ;  white  of  egg 
has  also  been  found  serviceable  in  allaying  its  poisonous 
influence  upon  the  stomach.  It  requires  20  parts  of  cold 
water,  but  only  2  of  boiling  water,  for  its  solution.  It  is 
used  in  surgery  as  an  antiseptic,  and  in  medicine  inter- 
nally in  minute  doses.  It  is  also  used  to  preserve  ana- 
tomical preparations.  Wood,  cordage,  canvas,  etc.,  when 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  it,  are  found  to  be  less  destructible 
on  exposure. 

II.  n.  Anything  that  corrodes,  especially  a 
chemical  agent,  as  an  acid ;  anything  that  wears 
away  or  disintegrates;  figuratively,  anything 
that  has  an  analogous  influence  upon  the  mind 
or  feelings. 

The  violence  of  his  disease,  Francisco, 

Must  not  be  jested  with ;  'tis  grown  infectious, 

And  now  strong  corrosives  must  cure  him. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iv.  1. 

Poverty  and  want  are  generally  corrosives  to  all  kinds 

of  men.  Burton,  Anat,  of  Mel.,  p.  215. 

Corrosives  are  substances  which,  when  placed  in  contact 

with  living  parts,  gradually  disorganize  them. 

Dunglison,  Diet,  of  Med.  Science. 

corrosi'vet  (kg-ro'siv,  kor'o-siv),  V.  [<  corro- 
sive, n.]    I,  trans.  To  corrode. 

Thy  conscience  corrosiv'd  with  grief. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  by  corrosion. 

The  peril  that  arises  to  the  heart  from  passion  is  the 
fixedness  of  it,  when,  like  a  corrosiving  plaister,  it  eats 
into  the  sore.  Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  iv. 

corrosively  (kg-ro'siv-li),  adv.     1.  In  a  corro- 
sive manner;  by  corrosion. — 2.  Like  a  corro- 
sive. 
At  first  it  tasted  somewhat  corrosively.  Boyle,  Saltpetre. 

corrosiveness  (kg-ro'siv-nes),  n.  1.  The  prop- 
erty of  corroding,  eating  away,  or  disintegrat- 
ing ;  figuratively,  an  analogous  property  in  some 
immaterial  agent. —  2.  Some  property  charac- 
teristic of  a  corrosive  substance,  as  its  taste. 
[Rare.] 

Saltpetre  betrays  upon  the  tongue  no  corrosiveness  at 
all,  but  coldness.  Boyle,  Saltpetre. 

corrosivity  (kor-o-siv'i-ti),  ■n.  [=  F.  corrosivete; 
as  corrosive  +  -iiy.]    Corrosiveness.     [Rare.  ]  . 
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corroval  (kor'o-val),  n.  Aa  arrow-poison  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  wMch  produces  gen- 
eral muscular  and  cardiac  paralysis. 

corrovalme  (kor'6-val-in),  ».  [<  corroval  + 
-»»e2.]  An  alkaloid  derived  from  corroval,  prob- 
ably identical  with  curarine. 

corrugant  (kor'ij-gant),  a.  [<  L.  corrugan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  corrM(/are, "wrinkle:  see  corrugate,  ».] 
Having  the  power  of  corrugating,  or  contract- 
ing into  wrinkles  or  folds.    Johnson. 

corrugate  (kor'^-gat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cor- 
rugated, ppr.  corrugating.  [<  L.  corrugatus,  pp. 
of  corrugare,  conrugare  (>  It.  corrugare  =  Sp. 
corrugar),  wrinkle,  <  com-,  together,  -1-  rugare, 
wrinkle,  <  ruga,  a  wrinkle,  fold.]  To  wrinkle ; 
draw  or  contract  into  folds;  pucker:  as,  to  cor- 
rugate  the  skin ;  to  corrugate  iron  plates  for  use 
in  building. 

Cold  and  dryness  do  both  of  them  contract  and  emrru- 
gate.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

corrugate  (kor'ij-gat),  a.  [<  L.  corrugatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  Wrinkled ;  contracted;  puck- 
ered. 

Extended  views  a  narrow  mind  extend ; 
Push  out  its  corrvaate,  expansive  make. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  Ix.  1384. 

2.  In  eool.  and  Tiot.,  having  a  wrinkled  appear- 
ance :  applied  to  a  surface  closely  covered  with 
parallel  and  generally  curved  or  wavy  sharp 
ridges  which  are  separated  by  deep  and  often 
depressed  lines. 

corrugated  (kor'§-ga-ted),  p.  a.  [<  corrugate 
+  -ed2.]  Wrinkled ;  bent  or  drawn  into  paral- 
lel furrows  or  ridges :  as,  corrugated  vtmi. 

Not  level  and  smooth,  but  corrugated;  tossed  into  moun- 
tains and  reefs  of  sand,  seamed  with  shallow  ravines,  and 
enclosing  in  the  sweepof  the  sand-hills  immense  plains. 

W.  H.  Mussell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  34. 
Corrugated  Iron.   See  iron. 

corrugation  (kor-ij-ga'shon),  n.  [=  F.  corruga- 
tion, <  L.  as  if  *oorrugati6(n-),  <  corrugare,  wrin- 
kle: see  corrugate.']  A  wrinkling;  contraction 
into  wrinkles;  a  wrinkled,  furrowed,  or  puck- 
ered state  or  condition. 

corrugator  (kor'ij-ga-tor),  n. ;  pi.  eorrugatores 
(kor'^^-ga-to'rez).  [='  P.  corrugateur  =  Sp. 
eorrugador  =  It.  corrugatore,  <  NL.  corrugator, 

<  L.  corrugare,  pp.  corrugatus,  wrinkle:  see 
corrugate,  ».]  In  anat.,  a  muscle  the  action  of 
which  contracts  into  wrinkles  the  part  it  acts 
upon:  as,  the  corrugator  superoilii,  one  of  a 
pair  of  small  muscles  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  forehead,  which  contract  or  knit  the  brows. 
— Corrufator  cutis  anl,  the  wrinlder  of  the  skin  of  the 
anus,  a  thin  layer  of  involuntary  muscular  fibers  radiating 
from  the  anus,  which  by  their  contraction  cause  folds  of 
skin  radiating  from  the  orifice. 

corrugent  (kor'§-jeut),  a.  [Improp.  for  corrvn 
gant.]  la  anat.,  drawing  together;  contracting. 
— Corrugent  muscle.  Same  as  corrugator.  Imp.  Diet. 
corrumpt  (ko-rump'),  v.  t.  and  i.  [ME.  corrum- 
pen,  corimpen,  corompen,  <  OF.  corrvmpre,  cor- 
rompre,  F.  corrompre  =  Sp.  Pg.  corromper  = 
It.  corrompere,  <  L.  corrumpere,  eonrv/mpere,  p] 
corruptus,  conruptus,  corrupt :  see  corrupt.] 
corrupt. 

The  clothred  blood,  for  eny  leche-craf t, 
Corrumpeth.         Chaueer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1888. 
It  is  nat  hoot  and  moist  as  eir ;  for  eir  corrum^th  a 
thing  a-noon,  as  it  schewith  weel  by  generaciouu  of  flies, 
and  areins  [spiders],  and  siche  othere. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  2. 

corrumpablef  (ko-mm'par-bl),  a.  pCE.  (HalU- 
weiy,  <  OF.  corrumpable,  corrompdble,  F.  cor- 
rompable  (=  Sp.  corrompible  =  It.  corrompevole), 

<  corrumpre,  corrompre,  corrupt:  see  corr%imp.'] 
Corruptible.    Lydgate. 

.  COrrumptiOBf,  n.  pOI.  corrumpcioun,  an  erro- 
neous form  of  corruption,  after  corrwmp.]  Cor- 
ruption. 

The  elementes  alle  sal  be  clene 

Of  alle  corrwmpcwuns  that  we  here  se. 

Eampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  6352. 

corrupt  (ko-rupf),  "•  [<  ME.  corrupten,  corup- 
ten,  Oj.  corruptus,  conruptus^  pp.  of  corrumpere, 
conrumpere,  destroy,  ruin,  injure,  spoU,  corrupt, 
bribe,  <  com-,  together,  +  rumpere,  break  in 

?ieces:  see  rupture.    Cf.  corrump.]    I.  trans. 
t.  To  injure;  mar;  spoil;  destroy. 
Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt.  Mat.  vl.  19. 

2.  To  vitiate  physically ;  render  unsound ;  taint 
or  contaminate  as  with  disease ;  decompose : 
as,  to  corrupt  the  blood. 

Some  there  were  that  died  presently  after  they  got 
ashore,  it  being  certainly  the  quality  of  the  place  either 
to  kill,  or  cure  quickly,  as  the  bodies  are  more  or  lesse  cor- 
rupted. Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  11.156. 

3.  To  change  from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  or  pu- 
trescent state ;  cause  the  decomposition  of  (an 
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organic  body),  as  by  a  natural  process,  accom- 
panied by  a  fetid  smeU ;  change  from  a  good  to 
a  bad  physical  condition,  in  any  way. — 4.  To 
vitiate  or  deprave,  in  a  moral  sense;  change 
from  good  to  bad;  infect  with  evil;  pervert; 
debase. 

What  force  ill  companie  hath,  to  corrupt  good  wittes,  the 
wisest  men  know  best.    Aschwm,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  62. 
Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners. 

1  Cor.  XV.  33. 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 
Wbose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

5Aa*.,2Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
Conversation  will  not  corrupt  us,  if  we  come  to  the  as- 
sembly in  our  own  garb  and  speech,  and  with  the  energy 
of  health  to  select  what  is  ours  and  reject  what  is  not. 

Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 
Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once,  when  young. 

Tennyson,  The  Blackbird. 

5.  To  pervert  or  vitiate  the  integrity  of ;  entice 
from  aUegianoe,  or  from  a  good  to  an  evil  course 
of  conduct ;  influence  by  a  bribe  or  other  wrong 
motive. 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  Judge 
That  no  Iring  can  corrupt.     Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  1. 
The  guards,  corrupted,  arm  themselves  against 
Their  late  protected  master. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v.  2. 

The  money  which  the  King  received  from  France  had 

been  largely  employed  to  corrupt  members  of  Parliament. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

6.  To  debase  or  render  impure  by  alterations 
or  innovations ;  infect  with  imperfections  or  er- 
rors ;  falsify;  pervert:  as,  to  corrupt  language ; 
to  corrupt  a  text. 

In  like  manner  have  they  corrupt  the  scripture. 
Tyndaie,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. ,  1850),  p.  44. 
=Syil.  2.  Spoil,  taint. — 4.  Contaminate,  deprave,  demor- 
alize.   See  taint,  v.  t. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  putrid ;  putrefy;  rot. 

The  aptness  of  air  or  water  to  corrupt  or  putrefy. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Int.  to  ix. 
=  Syn.  Decay,  Putrefy,  etc.  See  rot. 
corrupt  (kg-rupf),  a.  [<  ME.  corrupt,  corupt 
=  Sp.  Pg.  corrupto  =  It.  corrotto,  <  L.  corruptus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Decomposing,  or  show- 
ing signs  of  decomposition ;  putrid ;  spoiled ; 
tainted;  vitiated. 

My  wounds  stink  and  are  corrupt  because  of  my  foolish- 
ness. Ps.  xxxviii,  5. 
Corrupt  and  pestilent  bread.  Knolles. 

2.  Debased  in  character;  depraved;  perverted; 
infected  with  evil. 

They  are  corrupt ;  they  have  done  abominable  works. 

Ps.  xiv.  1. 

At  what  ease 

Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 

To  swear  against  you?  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  y.  1. 

The  word  corrupt  means  broken  together,  dissolved  into 

mixture  and  confusion  — which  is  the  opposite  of  purity. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  life,  p.  266. 

3.  Dishonest;  without  integrity;  guilty  of  dis- 
honesty involving  bribery,  or  a  disposition  to 
bribe  or  be  bribed :  as,  corrjtp*  practices;  a,  cor- 
rupt judge. 

If  political  power  must  be  denied  to  working  men  be- 
cause they  are  corrupt,  it  must  be  denied  to  all  classes 
whatever  for  the  same  reason. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  248. 

4.  Changed  for  the  worse ;  debased  or  falsified 
by  admixture,  addition,  or  alteration;  errone- 
ous or  full  of  errors :  as,  a  corrupt  text. 

Of  the  Massacre  of  Paris  (of  which  only  a  single  early 
edition  exists,  in  a  corrupt  condition  and  without  date)  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  much. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  1. 192. 
Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Act,  a  Brit- 
ish statute  of  1883  (46  and  47  Vict.,  c.  61)  intended  to  se- 
cure the  purity  of  elections  to  Parliament. 
corrupter  (ko-rup't6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  corrupts.   ■  Also  written  corrupter. 

They  knew  them  to  be  the  main  corruptors  a.t  the  king's 

elbow.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes. 

corruptful  (ko-rupt'fid),  a.     [<  corrupt  -t-  -ful, 

irreg.  suffixed  to  a  verb.]     Tending  to  corrupt ; 

corrupt;  corrupting;  vitiating.     [Rare.] 

Boasting  of  this  honourable  borough  to  support  Its  own 
dignity  and  independency  against  all  corruptJH  encroach- 
n"=°'s-  J.  Baillie. 

corruptibility  (ko-rup-ti-bU'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL. 
corruptibUita{t-)s,  <L.  corruptions,  corruptible": 
see  corruplAhle.]  The  capability  of  being  cor- 
rupted, in  any  sense  of  the  word;  corruptible- 
ness. 

ri-equency  of  elections  .  .  .  haa  a  tendency  not  to 

lessen  corruptibility.  Burke,  Independence  of  Parliament. 

corruptible  (ko-rup'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  corruptiUe 
=  Pr.  Sp.  corrupUble  =  pg.  corruptwel  =  It.  cor- 
ruttevole,  corruttibile,  <  LL.  corruptibiUs,  conrup- 
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Ubilis,  <  L.  corruptus,  pp.  of  corrumpere,  corrupt : 
see  corrupt,  v.]  1 .  That  may  be  corrupted ;  sub- 
ject to  decay,  putrefaction,  or  destruction :  as. 
this  corruptible  body. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mor- 
tal must  put  on  immortality.  i  Cor.  xv.  hi 
2.  That  may  be  contaminated  or  vitiated  in 
qualities  or  principles,;  susceptible  of  being  de- 
praved, tainted,  or  changed  for  the  worse:  as 

manners  are  corrupUble  by  evil  example. 3.' 

Open  to  bribing;  susceptible  of  being  bribed": 
as,  corruptible  voters. 

corruptibleness  (ko-mp'ti-bl-nes),  n.  Suscep- 
tibility of  corruption ;  eorruptibihty. 

corruptibly  (ko-mp'ti-bli),  adv.    In  such  a 
maimer  as  to  be  corrupted  or  vitiated. 
It  is  too  late  :  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touoh'd  corruptibly.        Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  7. 

Oorrupticolae  (kor-up-tik'o-le),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  < 
ii.  corruptus,  corrupt  (in  reference  to  the  al- 
leged corruptible  nature  of  Christ's  body),  +  co- 
lere,  worship.]  The  name  given  by  Western 
writers  to  the  PhthartolatrK,  a  Christian  sect 
of  the  sixth  century,  which  held  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  necessarily  and  naturally  corrup- 
tible, in  opposition  to  another  Monophysite 
sect,  the  Aphthartodocetee. 

corruption  (ko-rup'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  corrwp- 
cion,  corrupcioun,  corupdon  =  D.  corruptie  = 
Dan.  Icorruption,  <  OF.  corruption,  corrupcion, 
F.  corruption  =  Pr.  corrupcio  =  Sp.  corrupdon 
=  Pg.  corrupqSo  =  It.  corruzione,  <  L.  corrup- 
tio{n-),  conruptioirir-),  <  corrumpere,  pp.  corrup- 
ts, corrupt :  see  corrupt,  v.]  1 .  The  act  of  cor- 
rupting; or  the  state  of  being  corrupt  or  putrid ; 
the  destruction  of  the  natural  form  of  an  organic 
body  by  decomposition  accompanied  by  putre- 
faction ;  physical  dissolution. 

Lyve  thou  soleyn,  wermis  corupciouni 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  614. 
Corruption  is  a  proceeding  from  a  being  to  a  not  being, 
as  from  an  oak  to  chips  or  ashes.  BlundemUe. 

Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion. Ps.  xri.  10. 

2.  Putrid  inatter ;  pus. 

For  swellings  also  they  vse  small  jpeeces  of  touchwood, 
in  the  forme  of  clones,  which  priclong  on  the  griefe  they 
bume  close  to  the  flesh,  and  from  thence  draw  the  corrup- 
tion with  their  mouth. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  L  137. 

3.  Depravity ;  wickedness ;  perversion  or  ex- 
tiaction  of  moral  principles ;  loss  of  purity  or 
integrity. 

Having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust.  2  Pet  i.  i. 

4.  Debasement  or  deterioration. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald,  .  .  . 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  iv.  2. 

5.  Perversion;  vitiation:  as,  a  corruption  of 
language. 

At  this  day,  by  corruption  of  the  name,  it  is  called  Lom- 
bardy.  Coryat,  Crudities,  L  109. 

The  general  corruption  of  manners  in  servants  is  owing 
to  the  conduct  of  masters.         Steele,  Spectator,  No.  107. 

His  [Shakspere's]  works  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  con- 
dition of  manifest  and  admitted  corruption  in  some  por- 
tions, while  in  others  there  is  an  obscurity. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  Ist  ser.,  p.  172. 

6.  A  corrupt  or  debased  form  of  a  word:  as, 
"sparrow-grass"  is  a  corruption  of  "aspara- 
gus." —  7.  A  perverting,  vitiating,  or  deprav- 
ing influence ;  more  Bpeoiflcally,  bribery. 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  iii.  2- 

Blest  paper  credit  1  last  and  best  supply  1 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  10. 

Corruption  in  elections  is  the  firreat  enemy  of  freedom. 

J.  Aims. 

Corruption  essentially  consists  ...  in  distributing  the 
appointments  and  favours  of  the  State  otherwise  tnan 
with  a  sole  regard  to  merit  and  capacity. 

W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  41. 
8.  In  law,  taint ;  impurity  or  defect  (of  herit- 
able blood)  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  attain- 
der of  treason  or  felony,  by  which  a  person  is 
disabledfrom  inheriting  lands  from  an  ancestor, 
and  can  neither  retain  those  in  his  possession 
nor  transmit  them  by  descent  to  his  heirs.  ■This 
penalty,  along  with  attainder  itself,  has  been  abolisned  in 
Great  Britain,  and  never  existed  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  corruption  of  blood  .  .  .  miy- 
in  process  of  time,  be  abolished  by  act  of  '^avhwitm. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  §  389  (Harper,  185* 

No  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  eorruptim  of  Wood. 
Const.  If.  S.,  ui.  i 

=Syn.  1.  Putrefaction,  putrescence.— 4.  Poll""™!^?; 
fllenient,  contamination,  vitiation,  demoralization,  loiu 


corruptionist 

COrruptionist  (ko-mp'shon-ist),  n.  [<  corrup- 
tion +  -ist.'\  1.  A  defender  of  corruption  or 
wickedness.  Sydney  Smith. —  2.  One  who  en- 
gages in  bribery  and  other  corrupt  practices. 

The  invention  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  word  earrup- 
tumista  as  a  designation  for  men  who  take  brihes,  or  sup- 
port those  who  tal^e  them,  is  a  sign  of  the  times  worth 
noting.  The  Nation,  IX.  241  (1869). 

These  silent  men  (who  submit  to  party  influence]  are  to- 
day the  worst  enemies  of  the  Kepublic.  They  make  it  safe 
to  defraud.  They  render  it  practically  impossible  to  over- 
throw cormptionists.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  327. 

corruptive  (ko-iup'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  eorruptif  = 
Pr.  corrupUu  =  Sp.  Pg.  corrupUvo  =  It.  corrot- 
tivo,  eorrutUvo,  <  LL.  corrupiivus,  <  L.  eorruptus, 
pp.  of  corrumpere,  corrupt :  see  corrupt,  v.2 
Having  the  jjower  of  corrupting,  tainting,  de- 
praving, or  vitiating. 

It  should  be  endued  with  .  .  .  some  corruptive  quality. 
Say,  Works  of  Creation. 

corruptlesst  (ko-rupt'les),  a.  [<  corrupt  + 
-less.}    Not  susceptible  of  corruption  or  decay. 

All  around 
The  borders  with  eorruptless  myrrh  are  crowned. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xv. 

corruptly  (kq-rupt'li)^  adv.       1.  In  a  corrupt 
manner;  witK  corruption;  viciously;  vrickedly ; 
dishonorably. 
We  have  dealt  very  corruptly  against  thee.      Neh.  i.  7. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly ! 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  9. 

3.  In  law,  with  the  intent  of  gaining  some  ad- 
vantage inconsistent  with  official  or  sworn  duty, 
or  the  legal  rights  of  others,  by  bribery  or  other 
corrupt  means. 

corruptness  (kg-rupt'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
beiug corrupt;  putrid  state;  corruption. — 2.  A 
state  of  moral  impurity :  as,  the  corruptness  of  a 
judge. —  3.  A  vitiated  state ;  debasement ;  im- 
purity:  as,  the  corruptness  of  language. 

corruptress  (ko-rapt'res),  n.  [<  corrupter  + 
-ess.']    A  female  who  corrupts.     [Rare.] 

Peace,  rude  bawd ! 
Thou  studied  old  corruptress,  tye  thy  tongue  up. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  iv.  3. 

cors^,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  curse^. 

COrsW,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  corse^. 

cors^ti  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  course^ 

corsac,  n.    Seei  corsak. 

corsage  (kdr-sazh'),  n.  [<  F.  corsage,  bust, 
trunk,  body,  <  OF.  cars,  body :  see  corse^,  cor- 
set, corpse.]  It  (k6r'saj).  The  body. — 3.  The 
body  or  waist  of  a  woman's  dress;  a  bodice: 
as,  a  corsage  of  velvet. 

A  drawing  of  a  corsage  or  bodice  in  pale  green  silk. 

Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  285. 

corsaintt,  n.  [ME.,  also  corseint,  -sant,  -saunt, 
<  OF.  cors  samt,  <  L.  (ML.)  corpus  sanctum,  holy 
body,  or  corpus  sancU,  body  of  a  saint:  see 
Borposant.]  A  holy  body  or  person;  a  saint. 
Chaucer. 

In  especiall  of  the  blessed  corseynt  and  holy  Virgyne  and 
MarUr  Seynt  Kateryn.   English  Glilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  188. 

corsair  (kdr'sar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cor- 
sarie,  after  Sp.  Pg. ;  <  P.  corsa/i/re,  <  Pr.  corsari 
=  Sp.  Pg.  corsario  =  It.  corsaro  (>  Turk,  qur- 
sdn),  a  corsair,  <  Pr.  eorsa  =  Sp.  Pg.  corso  —  It. 
corsa,  a  course,  cruise,  =  F.  course,  >  E.  course, 
q.  V.  Cf.  cowserl.]  1.  One  who  cruises  or 
scours  the  ocean  with  an  armed  vessel',  vrithout 
a  commission  from  any  sovereign  or  state,  seiz- 
ing and  plundering  merchant  vessels,  or  mak- 
ing booty  on  land ;  a  pirate }  a  freebooter. 

He  left  a  corsair's  name  to  other  times. 
Linked  with  one  virtue  arid  a  thousand  crimes. 

Byron,  The  Corsair,  ill.  24. 

2.  A  piratical  vessel;  sometimes,  a  privateer. 

There  are  many  Corsaries  or  Pyrats  which  goe  coursing 
alongst  that  coast,  robbing  and  spoiling. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  217. 
Barbary  corsairs  infested  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Prescott. 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew. 
O'er  the  dark  sea  I  flew 
With  the  marauders. 

Longfellow,  Skeleton  in  Armor. 
Nearly  800  corsairs  had  sailed,  during  the  war,  from 
Dunkirk  to  prey  upon  English  and  Dutch  commerce. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

3.  A  scorpsenoid  flsh,  Sebastichthys  rosaceus, 
with  smooth  cranial  ridges,  moderate-sized 
scales,  and  pale  blotolies  surrounded  by  pur- 
plish shades  on  the  sides,  it  is  about  12  inches 
long,  and  one  of  the  most  abundant  species  of  the  genus, 
inhabiting  rather  deep  water  along  the  Calif  oruian  coast. 
See  cut  in  next  column. 

corsak,  corsac  (kdr'sak),  n.  [Native  na,me.] 
A  species  of  fox  of  a  yellowish  color, 
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Corsair  i,Sebastichthys  rosaceus). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

corsac,  found  in  Tatary  and  India,    it  is  gregari- 
ous, prowls  by  day,  burrows,  and  lives  on  birds  and  eggs.  It 


Corsak  {Vutpes  corsac). 

resembles  and  is  a  near  relative  of  the  little  kit  or  swift 
fox  of  North  America,  Vulpes  velox.  Also  called  adive. 
corsei  (kdrs),  n.  [<  ME.  cors,  a  body,  esp.  a 
dead  body,  <  OF.  cors  =  Pr.  cors;  parallel  to 
the  full  form,  corpse,  <  ME.  corps,  <  OF.  corps  : 
see  corpse.]  If.  The  living  body  or  bodily 
frame  of  an  animal,  especially  and  usually  of 
a  human  being ;  the  person. 

Be-war,  as  dere  as  ye  haue  youre  owne  corse  and  youre 

honoure  and  also  the  honour  of  two  iQ'nges,  that  ye  go 

not  oute  to  hataile  agein  hem,  ffor  ye  sholde  haue  to  grete 

losse.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  306. 

For  he  was  strong,  and  of  so  mightie  corse. 

As  ever  wielded  speare  in  warlike  hand. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  42. 
3.  A  dead  body,  especially  and  usually  of  a 
human  being;  a  corpse.  [Now  archaic  or  po- 
etical.] 

The  Dene  .  .  .  warnyn  the  brethren  and  sistren  to  come 
to  the  derige  and  gon  with  the  Cors  to  the  kirke. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 
And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 
'Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  v. 

A  melancholy  gi'oup  collected  about  his  corse,  on  the 
bloody  height  of  Albohacen.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  70. 

St.  The  body  or  main  part,  as  the  hull  of  a  ship 
or  the  tnmk  or  stem  of  a  tree  or  vine. 

Ffor,  as  he  saithe,  the  cors  [of  a  vine]  I  delve  in  grounde, 
The  rootes  wol  abounde  and  all  confounde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  73. 

And  all  they  thought  none  other  but  that  the  cors  of  the 
galye  shulde  in  lykewyse  haue  fallen  to  the  rok  at  the  next 
surge  of  the  see,  and  so  haue  ben  loste. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  76. 

4t.  Same  as  corset,  1. —  5.  A  plaited  or  woven 
silk  ribbon  used  for  vestments.    M.  E.  C.  Wal- 
cott. 
COrse^t,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  curse'^. 
corse^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cowrseT-. 
COrse*t,  i>-  *•     [Early  mod.  B.,  also  corce,  coce, 
coase,  <  corser,  courser,  a  horse-dealer,  a  trader : 
see  courser^.]    To  trade ;  traffic.    Sutchinson. 
cor.  sec.    An  abbreviation  of  corresponding  sec- 
retary. 

corsemtt,  '*•  See  corsaint. 
corselet,  corslet  (kdrs'let),  n.  [=  It.  corsaletto 
=  Sp.  eorselete  =  Pg.  corsolete,  <  .F.  corselet,  a 
corselet,  dim.  of  OP.  cors,  body:  see  corse\ 
corpse,  and  cf.  corset]  1.  Armor  for  the  body, 
in  use  after  the  perfecting  of  plate-armor ;  spe- 
cifically, in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  breast- 
and  back-pieces  taken  together. 

God  guide  thy  hand,  and  speed  thy  weapon  so 
That  thou  return  triumphant  of  thy  Fo. 
Hold,  take  my  Corslet,  and  my  Helm,  and  Launce, 
And  to  the  Heav'ns  thy  happy  Prowes  aduance. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Trophies. 
The  Strings  of  which  (Hearts],  in  Battles  Heat, 
Against  their  very  Corslets  beat.  Prior,  Alma,  i. 

2.  The  breastplate  taken  by  itself. 

The  corslet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 
Was  once  the  wild  bee's  golden  vest. 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culpnt  Fay,  st.  26. 


Corselet  (def.  3), 
consisting  of  bacic 
and  breast,  two  rows 
of  tassets,  i,  and  mo- 
rion, m.  Tliegaunt- 
lets  are  of  leather.— 
Dress  of  German  or 
Flemish  pikeman 
about  1600,  from  con- 
temporary engrav- 
ing. 
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3.  The  complete  armor  of  a  pikeman,  musket- 
eer, etc. ,  consisting  of  breast  and 
back,  gauntlets  and  tassets,  with 
a  morion  or  open  headpiece. 
— 4.  In  zool. :  (a)  In  entom.,  the 
thorax  of  an  insect ;  that  part  to 
which  the  wings  and  legs  are 
attached.  in  Coleoptera  the  part 
usually  so  called  is  the  prothorax,  bear- 
ing only  the  flrat  pair  of  feet,  and  great- 
ly surpassing  the  other  two  segments  of 
the  thorax  in  extent.  (6)  In  ichth., 
a  zone  or  area  of  scales,  larger 
than  the  rest,  developed  behind 
the  head  and  about  the  pectoral 
fins  of  certain  scombroid  fishes, 
as  in  the  tunnies,  albicores, 
bonitos,  and  frigate-mackerels, 
(c)  In  conch. ,  a  ridge  in  the  hinge 
of  bivalves  with  an  external 
ligament,  with  which  the  liga- 
ment is  connected.  [Rare.] 
corselet,  corslet  (kors'let),  v.  t. 
l<.  corselet,  corslet,  n.]  To  encir- 
cle with  or  as  with  a  corselet. 
[Rare.] 

Her  arms. 
Able  to  lock  Jove  from  a  synod,  shall, 
By  warranting  moonlight,  corslet  thee. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  L  1. 

corsemeutt,  «.    See  cursement. 

corse-presentt  (k6r8'prez"gut),  n.  A  mortuary 
or  recompense  formerly  paid  at  the  interment 
of  a  dead  body,  it  usually  consisted  of  the  best  beast 
belonging  to  the  deceased,  and  was  conducted  along  with 
the  corpse  and  presented  to  the  priest. 

The  Payment  of  Mortuaries  is  of  great  Antiquity :  It 
was  antiently  done  by  leading  or  driving  a  Horse  or  Cow, 
&c.  before  the  Corps  of  the  Deceased  at  his  Funeral.  It 
was  considered  as  a  Gift  left  by  a  Man  at  his  Death,  by 
Way  of  Becompenoe  for  all  Failures  in  the  Payment  of 
Tithes  and  Oblations,  and  called  a  Corse-present. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1.717),  p.  25. 

corseriet,  «•  [ME.,  <  corser,  courser,  a  trader: 
see  corsei,  courser^.]     Trading;  traffic. 

It  semeth,  that  alle  doyng  in  this  mater  is  cursed  corse- 
rie  of  symonie,  gevynge  the  sygne  of  holy  ordris  for  tem- 
poral drit.         Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  III.  283. 

corsesque  (k6r-sesk'),  n.  [=  F.  corsesque,  < 
It.  aorsesca,  <  Corsica  (L.  Corsica,  also  Corsis,  P. 
Corse),  because  the  weapon  was  used  in  that 
island.  See  Corsican.]  An  old  weapon  like  a 
spear,  having  on  each  side  of  the  central  blade 
anothercurved  one,  the  two  curved  bladesform- 
ing  together  a  crescent  with  the  sharp  edge  on 
the  concave  side.  Sometimes,  however,  these 
blades  had  a  secondary  or  outward  curve  sharp- 
ened on  both  sides. 

corset  (kdr'set),  n.  [<  MB.  corsete,  corsette  (def. 
1),  <  OF.  corset  (>  It.  corsetto,  ML.  corsetus),  a 
close-fitting  garment  (def.  1),  F.  corset  (def.  3), 
dim.  of  cors,  body:  see  corse^,  corpse,  and  cf. 
corselet.  Cf .  bodice,  of  similar  origm.]  It.  In 
the  middle  ages,  a  close-fitting  body-garment. 
The  term  seems  to  have  been  always  applied  to  a  garment 
having  skirts  and  sleeves,  but  may  have  been  used  for  the 
upper  part,  or  what  might  be  called  the  bodice  of  such 
garments.  In  this  sense  also  corse. 
2t.  A  similar  garment  stuffed  and  quilted  to 
form  a  garment  of  fence;  a  piece  of  armor, 
similar  to  the  gambeson,  worn  by  crossbowmen 
and  foot-soldiers  about  1475. — 3.  A  shaped, 
close-fitting  body  or  waist,  usually  made  of 
quilted  satin  jean,  stiffened  by  strips  of  steel 
or  whalebone,  and  so  designed  as  to  admit  of 
tightening  by  lacing,  worn  chiefiy  by  women 
to  give  shape  and  support  to  the  figure ;  stays. 
Often  in  plural,  corsets. 

corset  (kdr'set),  v.  t.  [<  corset, «.]  To  inclose 
in  a  corset. 

corseyt  (kdr'si),  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  corsive. 

Corsican  (kdr'si-kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Corsica  (L. 
Corsica,  also  Corsis,  >  It.  Corsica,  F.  Corse)  + 
-an.]  I.  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Corsica,  an 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  north  of  Sardinia 
(formerly  dependent  on  different  states  of 
Italy,  but  belonging  to  France  since  1769,  and 
now  one  of  its  departments),  or  to  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

II.  ».  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cor- 
sica ;  specifically,  a  member  of  the  indigenous 
race  of  Corsica,  of  Italian  affinity. — 3.  The  dia- 
lect of  the  Italian  language  spoken  by  Clorsicans. 

corsite  (k&r'sit),  n.  [<  F.  Corse,  Corsica,  + 
-ite^.]  A  name  given  by  Zirkel  to  rocks  com- 
posed essentially  of  anorthite  and  hornblende. 
The  name  was  taken  from  a  typical  occurrence  of  rocks  of 
this  class  on  the  island  of  Corsica.  It  has  never  come 
into  general  use. 

corsivet  (kdr'siv),  a.  and  »..  [A  contraction  of 
corrosi/ee.]    I,  a.  Corrosive. 
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But  now  their  Madness  cliallengeth  a  stout 
And  corsive  cure ;  Thy  Hand  must  do  the  Deed. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iv.  221. 
II.  n.  A  corrosive. 

That  same  bitter  corsive,  which  did  eat 
Her  tender  heart.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  14. 

From  commonwealths  and  cities  I  will  descend  to  fam- 
ilies, which  have  as  many  conrsives  and  molestations,  as 
frequent  discontents,  as  the  rest. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  To  the  Reader,  p.  69. 

corslet,  n.  and  v.     See  corselet. 

corsnedf  (kdrs'ned),  n.  [Also  corSTiCBCi;  repr. 
AS.  corsnwd,  a  term  used  in  tlie  laws  (see  def . ) ; 
<  cor-,  tase  of  coren,  pp.  of  cedsan,  choose  (see 
choose),  +  snced,  a  bit,  a  piece  out  off,  <  snidan 
(=  G.  schneiden),  out.  Equiv.  to  OFries.  Tcor- 
trita,  <  kor-  (=  cor-,  above)  +  bita  =  E.  &iil.] 
In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  morsel  of  choosing  or 
selection,  being  a  piece  of  bread  consecrated 
by  exorcism  and  caused  to  be  swallowed  by  a 
suspected  person  as  a  trial  of  his  innocence. 
If  tne  accused  was  guilty,  it  was  supposed  that  the  bread 
would,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  exorcism,  pro- 
duce convulsions  and  paleness,  and  find  no  passage ;  if 
he  was  innocent,  it  would  cause  no  harm. 

corssy  (kdr'si),  a.    Corrupt.    Drniglison. 

cortandt,  n.    See  eourtant. 

cortege  (k&r-tazh'),  «.  [r.,  <  It.  corteggio,  a 
train,  retinue,  <  corte,  a  court:  see  cowrt,  m.] 
A  train  of  attendants;  a  company  of  followers; 
a  procession. 

Henry  and  Isabella,  each  attended  by  a  brilliant  corUge 
of  cavaliers  and  nobles.         Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

Cortes  (kdr'tes),  n.  pi.  [Sp.  and  Pg.,  j)l.  of 
corte,  court:  see  court,  «.]  1.  The  national 
assembly  or  legislature  of  Spain,  consisting  of 
a  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies.  The  senite  is 
composed  of  not  over  360  members,  one  half  princes  of  the 
blood,  grandees,  and  certain  ex-ofQcio  and  nominated  mem- 
bers, and  one  half  elected.  The  chamber  of  deputies  is 
composed  of  members  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every 
60,000  inhabitants,  elected  for  5  years. 
2.  The  parliament  or  legislature  of  Portugal, 
consisting  of  an  upper  house  of  hereditary,  life, 
and  elective  peers,  and  a  lower  house  of  146 
deputies  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years. 

cortex  (kdr'teks),  «. ;  pi.  cortices  (-ti-sez).  [L. : 
see  corfc.]  1.  In  tot.:  (a)  Bark,  as  of  a  tree. 
See  barlfi.  (6)  In  Chara  and  some  algse,  a  cov- 
ering of  tubular  or  other  cells  inclosing  the  axis ; 
in  lichens,  the  cortical  layer  (which  see,  under 
cortical). —  2.  Specifically,  in  med.,  Peruvian 
bark. — 3.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  some  part  or 
structure  likened  to  bark  or  rind;  comical  sub- 
stance :  as,  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  specifically— 
(a)  A  thin,  fleshy  expansion  of  coeuosarc  upon  the  sclero- 
base  of  a  polyp.  (6)  The  exterior  investment  of  a  sponge. 
See  the  extract. 

In  the  higher  foi*ms  of  Sycons  the  radial  tubes  no  longer 
arise  as  simple  outgrowths  of  the  whole  sponge-wall,  but 
rather  as  outgrowths  of  the  endoderm  into  the  mesoderm, 
which,  together  with  the  ectoderm,  exhibits  an  indepen- 
dent growth  of  its  own ;  and  this  results  in  the  formation 
of  a  thick  investment,  Imown  as  the  cortex. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  414. 

Cortex  of  the  brain,  the  layer  of  gray  matter  investing 
most  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  dipping  down  into  the 
sulci  between  the  gyri.  See  brain.—  Cortex  of  the  kid- 
ney, the  outer,  investing,  or  cortical,  as  distinguished  from 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  kidney.  See  cut  under 
kidn,ey. 

corthalt  (kdr'thal),  n.     Same  as- eourtant. 

Cortian  (k6r'ti-au),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  dis- 
covered by  Buonaventura  Corti,  an  Italian  sci- 
entist (1729-1813) Cortian  flbera.  See  fibers  of  Cor- 
ti, under  fiber.—  Cortian  organ.  See  organ.—  Cortian 
rods.  See  rods  of  Corti,  under  rod.—  Cortian  tunnel. 
See  tunnel  of  Corti,  under  tunnel. 

cortical  (kdr'ti-kal),  a.  [=  P.  cortical  =  Sp. 
Pg.  cortical  =  It.'  corticate,  <  NL.  eorticalis,  < 
L.  cortex  (corUc-),  bark,  rind :  see  cortex,  corTc, 
and  -a?.]  Belonging  to  or  consisting  of  bark  or 
rind;  resembling  bark  or  rind;  hence,  exter- 
nal; belonging  to  the  external  covering:  in 
anat,  Bpeoifically  applied  to  several  envelop- 
ing or  investiag  parts,  in  distinction  from  me- 
dullary: as,  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain 
or  Mdttey.  See  cortex — -Cortical  epilepsy.  See 
epilepsy. —  Cortical  layer,  in  lichens,  a  multiple  layer 
of  cells  forming  a  false  parenchyma  at  the  surface  of  the 
thallus,  inclosing  and  protecting  the  less  dense  structure 
within.  In  horizontal  frondose  lichens  there  is  an  upper 
and  a  lower  cortical  layer.  In  some  fungi  a  denser  and 
firmer  tissue  at  the  surface  is  so  called.  The  latter  is  also 
called  the  pellicle  or  cutis.—  Cortical  paralysis,  paraly- 
sis due  to  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain.— Cortical 
sheath,  in  bot.,  a  phrase  applied  by  Nageli  to  the  whole 
of  the  primary  bast-bundles.  See  ftosd.- Cortical  sub- 
Stance  of  cells  and  unicellular  animals,  ectoplasm ;  outer 
cell-substance;  the  thicker,  tougher,  and  less  granular 
protoplasm  upon  the  exterior  of  a  cell,  as  distinguished 
from  the  medullary  substance.  The  formation  of  cortical 
substance  is  an  advance  in  the  organization  of  protozoans, 
giving  them  more  consistency  and  a  more  definite  or  more 
persistent  shape. 

Cforticata  (k6r-ti-ka'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  corticatus,  covered  with  bark:  see  cortir- 
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cate."]  If.  A  family  of  corals  inhabiting  a  fixed, 
branching  polypary,  whose  fleshy  substance  is 
spread  like  the  branch  of  a  tree  over  a  central 
solid,  calcareous,  or  corneous  axis ;  the  barked 
corals.  It  includes  the  polyps  forming  the  red  coral 
of  commerce,  much  used  for  necklaces,  etc.  The  species 
propagate  by  buds  and  eggs.  Otherwise  called  Alcyonaria 
or  sclerobasic  Zoantharia.    See  cut  under  Coralligena. 

2.  A  higher  grade  of  Protozoa  in  Lankester's 
classification,  as  the  Gregarinm  and  Infusoria. 
It  is  divided  into  five  classes  :  (1)  lApostoma  (Gregarinte), 
(2)  Suctoria  (Acinetce),  (3)  Ciliata  (ciliate  Infusoria),  (4) 
Flagellata  (flagellate  Infusoria),  and  (5)  Proboscidea  (Noc- 
tilucce).  The  term  is  little  used,  and  the  arrangement  im- 
plied is  seldom  followed. 

3.  A  division  of  the  Porifera  or  sponges,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Thetya. 

corticate,  corticated  (k6r'ti-kat,  -ka-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  corticatus,  pp.  adj.,  covered  with  bark,  < 
cortex  (cortic-),  bark :  see  cortex,  cork,  and-afei.] 

1.  Having  a  cortex;  coated  with  bark  or  a  bark- 
like covering ;  having  a  rind,  as  an  orange. — 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Corticata. 

By  far  the  most  common  sponge  in  the  chalk-mud  is  the 
pretty  littie  hemispherical  corticate  form,  Tisiphonla  agari- 
cif  ormis.       Si/r  C.  W.  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  167. 

Filaments  .  .  .  occasionally  corticated. 

Farlow,  Marine  Algse,  p.  70. 

corticating  (k6r'ti-ka-ting),  a.  [As  corticate 
+  ■4ng^.']  Constituting  or  serving  as  a  cortex, 
bark,  rind,  or  outer  covering. 

cortication  (k6r-ti-ka'shqn),  n.  [As  corticate  + 
-«o».]    The  formation  of  a  cortex. 

cortices,  ».    Plural  of  cortex. 

corticic  (k6r-tis'ik),  a.  [<  L.  cortex  (corUc-), 
bark,  cork,  -t-  -jc]  Derived  from  or  relating 
to  cork. 

COrticifer  (k6r-tis'i-f6r),  ».  [=  P.  corUoif^e, 
<  L.  cortex  (cortic-),  bark,  +  ferre  =  E.  bear^.l 
One  of  the  Corticata;  a  barked  coral. 

corticiferous  (k6r-ti-sif'e-rus),  a.  [As  corUci- 
fer  +  -0US.1  Producing  bark  or  something 
analogous  to  bark. 

corticiform  (k6r-tis'i-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.  corUoi- 
forme,  <  L.  cortex  {cortic-),  bark,  +  forma, 
shape.]     Resembling  bark. 

corticiid  (k6r-tis'i-id),  n.  A  sponge  of  the 
family  Cortioi/idm. 

Corticiidse  (k6r-ti-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cor- 
ticium,  2,  +  -jd(».]  A  family  of  sponges,  of  the 
order  Chondrospongim,  typified  by  the  genus 
Corticium.  t 

corticine  (k6r'ti-sin),  n.  [<  F.  corUcine  =  Sp. 
It.  corticina,  <  NL.  corUcina,  <  L.  cortex  {cortic-), 
bark :  see  cortex,  corlc,  and  -4n^,  -ine'^.']  An  al- 
kaloid obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  Populus 
tremvXa. 

corticiuic  (k6r-ti-sin'ik),  a.  [<  L.  cortex  {cor- 
tic-), bark,  cork,  +  -jro^  +  ^c]    Relating  to  or 

derived  from  bark.    Also  cortirde Corticinlc 

acid,  an  acid  (CigHioOs)  existing  in  cork  and  extracted 
from  it  by  alcohol. 

Corticium  (kdr-tish'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cortex 
{cortic-),  bark:  see  cortex,  corlc."]  1.  A  large 
genus  of  hymenomyeetous  fungi,  of  the  f amUy 
Awicularini,  having  an  even,  fleshy  hymenium, 
which  collapses  when  dry.  The  species  groyr 
on  dead  wood. — 2.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Corticiidce,  having  candelabra,  and  hav- 
ing the  spicules  simply  scattered  through  the 
mesoderm,  not  forming  a  continuous  skeleton. 
C.  candelabrum  is  an  example.  Oscar  Schmidt, 
1862. 

corticole  (k6r'ti-k61),  a.  [<  L.  cortex  {cortic-), 
bark,  +  colere,  inhabit.]  Growing  on  bark; 
corticolous. 

With  respect  to  corticole  lichens,  some  prefer  the  rugged 
bark  of  old  trees  (e.  g.,  Eamalina,  Parmeha,  Stictei)  and 
others  the  smooth  bark  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  (e.  g., 
Graphidei  and  some  Lecidese).       Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  562! 

corticoline  (k6r-tik'o-lin),  a.  [As  corticole  + 
-jj?el.]     Same  as  corticolous. 

corticolous  (k6r-tik'o-lus),  a.  [As  corticole  + 
-ous.'j  Growing  on  bark:  applied  to  Uchens, 
fungi,  etc. 

corticose,  corticous  (k6r'ti-k6s,  -kus),  a.  r' 
L.  corticosus,  barky,  <  cortex  {cortic-),  bark:  see 
cortex,  cork.]     1.  Barky;  resembling  bark  in 

structure,  as  the  hard  pod  of  Cassia  Fistula. 

2.  Having  a  cortex;  corticate  or  corticiferous. 

cortile  (k6r-te'le),  n.  [It.,  <  cwte,  court:  see 
cowt,  n.,  and  cui-tilage.]  1.  In  arch.,  a  small 
court  inclosed  by  the  divisions  or  appurte- 
nances of  a  building.  The  cortile  was  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  early  churches  or  basilicas,  and  was  usually 
of  a  square  form ;  in  Italy  at  the  present  day  it  is  often 
embellished  with  columns  and  statues. 
The  cortile,  or  hall,  is  Morisco-Itallan. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xliii. 
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The  cortile  in  front  of  the  church  contains  several  fres- 
coes. C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  ig, 

2.  Any  area,  court,  or  courtyard. 

COrtina  (k6r-ti'na),  n. ;  pi.  cortinw  (-ne).  [NL. 
use  of  LL.  cortina,  a  curtain:  see  curtain,}  In 
hymenomyeetous  fungi,  a  marginal  veil  run. 
tured  at  its  connection  with  the  stipe,  and 
hanging  from  the  pileus  as  a  shreddy  mem- 
brane.   Also  called  curtain. 

cortinarious  (k6r-ti-na'ri-us),  a.  [<  NL.  corti- 
narius,  <  cortina,  q.  v.]    Same  as  cortinate. 

Cortinarius  (k6r-ti-na'ri-us),  n.  [NL.,<  corona: 
see  cortinarious.]  A  large  genus  of  terrestrial 
hymenomyeetous  fungi,  of  the  family  .^giaricJM, 
characterized  by  rusty-ocher  spores  and  a  uni- 
versal veil  consisting  of  cobweb-like  threads.  In 
general  appearance  the  species  resemble  those 
of  Agaricus,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied. 

cortinate  (k6r'ti-nat),  a.  [<  NL.  corUnatus,  < 
cortina,  q.  v.]  In  bot.,  provided  with  or  per- 
taining to  a  cortina.   Also  cortima/rious. 

cortinet,  «•    -Aji  obsolete  form  of  curtam. 

cortinic  (k6r-tin'ik),  a.  [Contr.  of  cortieime, 
q.  v.]    Same  as  corticinic. 

Corton  (F.  pron.  k6r-t6n'),  n.  A  red  wine  of 
Burgundy,  grown  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Beaime,  department  of  C6te-d'0r. 

Cortusa  (kdr-tu'sa),  n.  fNL.,  after  Cortu^,  an 
Italian  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Primulacece,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  C.  Mathioli  (bear's-ear 
sanicle),  found  in  the  alpine  districts  of  the  old 
world.  It  is  a  low,  flowering,  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
monopetalous  campanulate  flowers  of  a  fine  red  color,  re- 
sembling the  primrose. 

cortusal  (k6r-tii'sal),  a.  [<  Cortusa  +  -al.]  In 
bot.,  relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
characters  of,  the  genus  Cortusa. 

corumt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  quorum. 

corundophilite  (ko-run-dof 'i-lit),_  ».  [<  NL. 
corundum,  q.  v.,  +  Gr.  ^t/Wf,  loving,  -f-  -jfe2.] 
A  species  of  chlorite  occurring  with  corundum 
at  Chester  in  Massachusetts. 

corundum  (k6-run'dum),»8.  [NL.;  formerly  also 
corindon;  <  Hind,  kurand,  corundum.]  Alumi- 
na, or  the  oxid  of  the  metal  aluminium,  as  found 
native  in  a  crystalline  state,  it  crystalUzes  in  the 
rhomhohedral  system,  often  appearing  in  tapering  hexag- 
onal pyramids,  and  also  occurs  massive  and  granular.  In 
hardness  it  is  next  to  the  diamond.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  4.  In  color  it  is  blue,  red,  yellow,  brown-gray,  and 
white.  The  transparent  varieties  are  prized  as  gems,  the 
blue  being  the  sapphire,,  the  violet  the  Oriental  amethyst, 
the  red  the  ruby,  and  the  yellow  the  Oriental  topaz.  Com- 
mon corundum  Includes  the  opaque  varieties  and  those  of 
a  dull,  dark  color.  "When  pulverized  it  is  used  for  grind- 
ing and  polishing  other  gems,  steel,  etc.  Emery  is  granu- 
lar corundum,  more  or  less  impure,  general^  containing 
magnetic  iron.  The  best  sapphires,  rubies,  etc.,  come  from 
Burma,  India,  China,  and  Ceylon;  common  corundum, 
from  China,  the  Urjds,  New  J'ersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
North  and  South  Carolina ;  emery,  from  Asia  Minor,  the 
islands  of  Naxos  and  Samos  near  Ephesus  in  Asia  Mmor, 
and  also  from  Chester  in  Massachusetts.  Also  called  oM- 
vmntine  spar,  diamond-spar. 

corundum-point  (ko-mn'dum-point), «.  A  den- 
tists' tool,  used  on  t"he  end  of  a  drill-spindle  for 
grinding  and  abrading  with  emery. 

corundum-tool  (ko-run'dum-tol),  n.  A  grind- 
ing-tool  made  of  a  block  composed  of  emery,  or 
faced  with  such  a  block.  It  is  used  largely  for 
dressing  the  surface  of  millstones. 

coruscant  (ko-rus'kant),  a.  [<  L.  coru9ecm{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  corusisare,  flash :  see  coruscate.]  Flash- 
ing; coruscating;  lighting  by  flashes.    [Bare.] 

His  Praises  are  like  those  coruscant  Beams 
Which  Phoebus  on  high  Socks  of  Crystal  streams. 

HoweU,  Letters,  iv.  49. 

coruscate  (ko-rus'kat  or  kor'us-kat),  v.  i. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  coruscated,  ppr.  coruscating.  [<  L.  co- 
ruseatus,  pp.  of  coruscare,  move  quickly,  vibrate, 
flash,  glitter.]  To  emit  vivid  flashes  of  Ught; 
flash;  lighten;  gleam. 

Flaming  Are  more  .  .  .  coruscating  .  .  .  than  any  other 
matter.  Greenhill,  Art  of  Embahnmg,  p.  331. 

=Syn.  Sparkle,  Scintillate,  etc.    See  gla/re. 
coruscation  (kor-us-ka'shon),  n.    [=  F.  e(yrw- 
cation  =  Pr.  coruseacio  =  Pg.  coruseagSo  =  It. 
coruscazione,  <LL.  coruscatio{nr.),  <  h.coritscare, 
pp.  coru^catus,  flash:  see  coruscate,  «.]    LA 
flash  or  gleam  of  light ;  a  burst  or  play  of  light, 
as  the  reflection  of  lightning  by  clouds  or  ol 
moonlight  on  the  sea. 
Lightnings  and  coruscations.    Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  I  lU- 
Watchmg  the  gentle  cormcations  of  declining  day. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  136. 

The  smoke,  tarnish,  and  demoniac  glare  of  Vesuvius  easi- 
ly eclipse  the  pallid  coruscations  of  the  Aurora  Byr^it 
Be  Quincey,  Khetonc 

2.  Figuratively,  a  flash  or  gleam  of  intellectual 
brilliancy. 


coruscation 

"Love's  Labour  Lost"  is  generally  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list.  There  is,  indeed,  little  interest  in  the  fable, 
but  there  are  beautiful  coruscatUms  of  fancy. 

Hallam,  Introd.  to  Lit.  of  Europe,  IL  vi.  §  38. 
=S7IL  1.  See  glare,  v. 

corve  (kdrv),  n.    Same  as  corf. 

C0Jrv6e  (k6r-va'),  «•  DP.,  <  OF.  corvee,  courvee, 
crowee,  croee,  eroeie,  etc.,<  ML.  corvata,  corvada, 
carada  (also  corveia,  etc.,  after  OP.),  corvee, 
orig.  corrogata  (so.  opera,  work),  forced  or  eom- 
manded  labor,  a  field  cultivated  by  such  labor, 
cultivated  laud,  fern,  of  L.  corrogatus,  pp.  of  cor- 
rogare,  bring  together  by  entreaty,  coUeot  (ML. 
command?),  <  com-,  together,  +  rogare,  ask: 
see  rogation,.'}  Id.  feudal  law,  an  obligation  im- 
posed upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  per- 
form certain  services,  as  the  repair  of  roads, 
etc.,  for  the  sovereign  or  the  feudal  lord. 

One-fourth  of  the  working-days  In  the  year  went  as  car- 
vees,  due  to  the  king,  and  in  part  to  the  feudal  lord. 

H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  16. 

corvent.  The  Middle  English  preterit  plural  and 
past  participle  of  earve^. 

corvesert,  corvesort,  »•  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
corvisor,  corvizor,  <  ME.  corveser,  corviser,  <  OP. 
eorveser,  corvisier,  corviser,  corveisier,  corvoisier, 
etc.  (ML.  corvesarms),  also  corvesov/r,  a  shoe- 
maker.]   A  shoemaker. 

And  that  the  corvesers  bye  ther  lether  in  the  said  yeld 
halle.  English  CfUds  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  371. 

corvett,  n.    See  curvet. 

corvette  (kdr-vef ), «.  [=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  Jcorvet  = 
G.  corvette,  <  P.  corvette,  <  Sp.  corveta,  corbeta  = 
Pg.  corveta  =  It.  corvetta  (>  Turk,  qiirvet),  a  cor- 
vette, <  L.  corMta,  a  slow-sailing  ship  of  burden, 

<  coriis,  a  basket :  see  corb^.']  A  wooden  ship 
of  war,  flush-decked,  frigate-rigged,  and  having 
only  one  tier  of  guns.  The  term  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  vessels  of  burden,  with  reference  to  the  corbita,  or 
basket,  carried  at  the  mastheads  of  Egyptian  grain-ships, 

A  corvette,  as  he  called  it,  of  Calais,  which  hath  been 
taken  by  the  English.  Sidney,  State  Papers,  II.  436. 

corvette  (k6r-vet'd),  n.  [It.  corvetta,  fem. :  see 
cunet.'\    Same  as  curvet. 

Corvidse  (k6r'vi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Corvus  + 
4dcB.']  A  group  of  oscine  passerine  birds,  in- 
cluding the  common  crow,  presenting  a  struc- 
ture which  has  been  regarded  as  specially  typi- 
cal of  Passeres,  and  indeed  as  representative 
of  aU  the  higher  birds ;  the  crow  family.  The 
technical  characters  are :  a  stout,  moderately  long,  conical, 
cultrate  beak ;  the  nasal  fossae  attypically  filled  with  dense 
antrorse  plumules  hiding  the  nostrils ;  wings  with  10  pri- 
maries ;  tail  with  12  feathers  ;  and  the  tarsus  scutellate 
and  laminiplantar,  but  normally  filled  in  with  small  plates 
along  the  sides.  The  limits  of  the  family  have  fluctuated 
widely,  but  it  is  now  usually  restricted  to  the  corvine  birds 
proper,  such  as  the  crows, ravenB,rooks,  jackdaws, choughs, 
nutcrackers,  magpies,  and  jays.  About  60  genera,  with 
200  species,  have  been  admitted ;  they  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  leading  divisions  of  the  family 
are  the  Corvmoe  and  Garrulince.  The  relationships  of  the 
family  are  nearest  with  the  old-world  sturnoid  Passeres. 

COrvfCbrm  (k&r'vi-fdrm),  a.    [<  NL.  corviformis, 

<  L.  corvus,  a  raven  (a  crow),  +  forma,  shape.] 
1.  In  form  Uke  a  crow ;  having  the  corvine  or 
crow-like  structure. — 2.  In  a  wider  sense,  re- 
lated to  or  resembling  a  crow ;  of  corvine  af- 
finities. 

Corviformes  (k6r-vi-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  jjl. 
of  corviformis :  see  corviform.'\  In  ornith.,  in 
SundevaU's  system,  a  superfamily  of  corvine 
birds,  equivalent  to  CoUomorphw  and  Ambula- 


corvina  (k6r-vi'na),  n.  [<  L.  corvinus :  see  cor- 
vine.'] A  southern  Califomian  scisenoid  fish, 
Cynoscion  parvipinne,  related  to  the  weakflsh 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  it 
has  two  anal  spines,  and  the  color  of  the  body  is  mostly 
of  a  clear  steel-blue,  but  silvery  below ;  the  upper  fins  are 
dark,  the  lower  yellowish  or  dusky.  It  is  about  2J  feet  in 
length,  and  is  an  excellent  food-fish.  Also  called  bluejish. 
Gorviuse  (kdr-vi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Corms  + 
■inw.  Cf.  corvine.']  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  Corvidm,  containing  the  crows,  ra- 
vens, rooks,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  the  jays 
and  pies,  or  Garrulince.  They  normally  have  the 
wings  long  and  pointed,  much  exceeding  the  tail  in  length ; 
the  feet  stout,  fitted  for  walking  as  well  as  for  perching  ; 
the  gait  ambijatory,  not  saltatorial ;  and  the  plumage  as  a 
rule  somber  or  unvariegated.  But  there  is  no  distinct  di- 
viding line  between  this  and  other  divisions  of  the  family. 
See  cut  under  crow^. 

COtyvoB  (k6r'vin),  a.  [<  L.  corvinus,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  raven,  <  corvus,  a  raven :  see  Cor- 
vus.] Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Corvince  or  the  Corvidce;  related  to  or  re- 
sembling a  crow ;  corvif  oipn. 
Perhaps  a  blue  jay  shrills  cah-oah  in  his  corvine  trebles. 
Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  61. 

corvisert,  corvisort,  »•    Same  as  corveser. 
COrvorantt,  rt.   An  obsolete  and  erroneous  form 
of  cormorant,  3. 
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Corvilltur  (k6r-vul't6r),  n.  [NL.  (R.  P.  Les- 
son, 1831),  <  L.  cor{vus),  a  raven,  +  vuUur,  vul- 
ture. ]  A  genus  of  African  ravens  of  somewhat 
vulture-hke  character,  with  an  extremely  stout 
bill.  C.  albicolUs,  the  corbivau,  is  the  type. 
Also  Corvvvultwr. 

OorVTlS  (kdr'vus),  n.  [L.,  a  raven,  akin  to  corax, 
<  Gr.  Kdpa^,  a  raven,  a  crow:  see  Corax.]     1. 

In  astron.,  an 
ancient  south- 
em  constella- 
tion, the  Ea- 
ven.  It  presents 
a  characteristic 
configuration  of 
four  stars  of  the 
second  or  third 
magnitude. 
2.  p.  c]  In 
Mom.  anUq. : 
(a)  A  kind  of 

The  Constellation  Corvus.  i/rflTiTipl      iiaArl 

(From Ptolemy's  description.)  grapnel      USCtt 

.  „     Ti  mmarmewar- 

lare.  it  consisted  of  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  spike  at  the 
end,  which  by  means  of  hoisting  apparatus  was  raised  to  a 
certain  height,  projected  out  from  the  vessel's  side,  and 
then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  first  hostile  gaUey  that  came 
within  its  range,  and  which  was  thus  either  disabled  or 
grappled  with.  (6)  A  ram,  used  for  demolishing 
walls,  consisting  of  a  beam  bearing  a  poiuted 
iron  head  with  a  heavy  hook :  distinctively  called 
the  corvus  demoUtor. — 3.  [NL.]  In  ^ool.,  the 
central  and  typical  genus  of  the  Corvince  and  of 
the  CorvidtB.  it  was  formerly  of  indefinite  limits,  but 
is  now  restricted  to  such  forms  as  the  raven  (C.  cm-ax),  the 
carrion-crow  (C.  corone),  the  common  crow  of  America  (C 
armrieanus),  the  fish-crow  of  the  same  locality  (0.  ossifra- 
gus),  the  European  rook  (C.  frugilegus),  and  the  daw  (0. 
monedmla).  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  They  much  resemble  one  ano- 
ther, except  in  size,  being  as  a  rule  glossy-black,  with  black 
bill  and  feet.  See  cut  under  crow2. 
corybant  (kor'i-bant),  ffl. ;  pi.  coryhants,  oory- 
bantes  (-bants,  kor-i-ban'tez).  [<  L.  Corybantes, 
pi.  (sing.  Corybas),  <  Gr.  KopvjSavTeg,  sing.  Kopii- 
fiac.]  [cap.  in  the  first  use.]  One  of  the  mys- 
terious spirits  or  secondary  Asian  ■  divinities, 
akin  to  the  Dactyli  and  the  Telohines ;  or,  with- 
out clear  distinction  from  the  former,  a  priest 
of  the  goddess  Cybele,  who  conducted  her  mys- 
teries with  wild  music  and  dancing;  hence,  a 
frantic  devotee ;  a  wild,  reckless  reveler.  See 
Cybele.    Sometimes  written  Tcorybant. 

Ther  is  a  manere  of  poeple  that  hihte  coHbandes,  that 
weenen  that  when  the  moene  is  in  the  eclypse,  that  it  be 
enchaunted,  and  therfore  for  to  rescowe  the  moene  they 
betyn  hyr  basyns  with  strokes. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv,  meter  5. 

corvbantiasm  (kor-i-ban'ti-azm),  n.  [<  Grr.  ko- 
pvpavniia/i6(,  corybantic  frenzy,  <  mpv^avnav, 
celebrate  the  rites  of  the  Corybants,  <  'Kopv/Sag,  a 
Corybant:  see  corybant.']    Sarae  a,B  corybaniism. 

corybantic  (kor-i-ban'tik),  a.  [<  corybant  + 
-ic]  1.  Madly  agitated;  inflamed  Uke  the  cory- 
bants.—  2.  Affected  with  or  exhibiting  cory- 
bantism. 

COrybantism  (kor'i-ban-tizm),  n.  [<  corybant 
+  -ism.]  In.  patliol.,  a  sort  of  frenzy  in  which 
the  patient  has  fantastic  visions.  Also  cory- 
bantiasm. 

Corycaeidae  (kor-i-se'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cory- 
ccBus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  parasitic  siphonos- 
tomous  copepod  crustaceans.  The  technical  char- 
acters are :  anterior  antennse  short,  few-jointed,  and  alike 
in  both  sexes ;  the  posterior  ones  unbranched,  hooked,  and 
usually  differentiated  according  to  sex ;  mouth-parts  often 
arranged  for  piercing ;  and  sometimes  lateral  eyes  in  ad- 
dition to  the  median  one.  The  representative  genera  are 
Corycceus  and  SapphiriTia. 

CorycseUS  (kor-i-se'us),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  nupvmlog, 
a  spy,  lit.  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corycus 
in  Lydia,  Asia  Minor  (L.  Cory- 
cus, <  Gr.  K&pvKoc:),  who  had  the 
reputation  of  spying  out  the  des- 
tination and  value  of  ships'  car- 
goes, and  then  piratically  seizing 
them.]  A  genus  of  Copepoda 
having  two  large  lateral  eyes  in 
addition  to  the  median  one,  some- 
what chelate  antennee,  and  a 
rudimentary  abdomen.  It  is  the 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Cory- 
ccBidcc;  C.  elongatus  is  an  exawple. 

Oorycia  (ko-ris'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  K&pvKOQ,  a  leathern  sack,  wal- 
let, or  quiver.]  A  wide-spread  ge- 
nus of  geometrid  moths,  species 
of  which  occur  in  Asia,  Europe, 
and  North  America,  in  temperate 
or  mountainous  regions.  They  have  the  body  robust, 
sericeous,  and  whole-colored ;  the  proboscis  and  palpi  slen- 
der ;  the  legs  smooth  and  slender ;  and  the  abdomen  ending 
in  a  conical  point.    The  wings  are  entire,  rounded,  smooth 


-  Inflorescence. 


Corycaus  venns- 
tus.  (Aijout  iif- 
teen  times  natural 
size. ) 


Corylus 

and  satiny,  and  white,  with  few  markings,  if  any.  The 
hind  tibiSB  have  i  long  spurs.  The  antennse  of  the  female 
are  setaceous,  and  those  of  the  male  slightly  incrassated. 

Corydalidaef  (kor-i-dal'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Corydalis  +  .idee.]  A  family  of  Neuroptera, 
named  from  the  genus  Corydalus.  Burmeister, 
1839.  Also  CorydaMa  (Leach,  1817)  and  Cory^ 
dalides. 

COrydalina  (kor"i-da-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  also  called 
corydalia,  <  coryddtis :  see  Corydalis  and  -m^, 
-ine^.]  1.  A  vegetable  base  wMch  is  found  in 
the  root  of  the  plants  Corydalis  bulbosa  and  C. 
fabacea.  Also  called  corydaline. — 2t.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  fringOline  birds :  a  synonym  of  Cala- 
mospiza.    J.  J.  Audubon,  1839. 

corydaline^  (ko-rid'a-Un),  d.  [<  Corydalis  + 
-ine'^-.]    Resembling  the  flower  of  Corydalis. 

corydaline^  (ko-rid'a-lin),  n.  [<  Corydalis  + 
-ine^.]    Same  as  corydali/na,  1. 

Corydalis  (ko -rid 'a -lis),  «.  [ISfL.  (so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  spur  of  the  flower 
to  that  of  a  lark),  <  Gr.  KopvSaTAi^,  one  of  several 
extended  forms  of  nopvddc,  the  crested  lark  (cf . 
Corydalus,  Corydon),  <  Kopvg,  (Kopvd-,  Kopv6-),  hel- 
met, crest.]  1.  A  ge- 
nus of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  natural  order 
FumariaeecB.  The  species 
are  mostly  small,  glaucous 
herbs,  with  divided  leaves 
and  tuberous  or  fibrous 
roots.  It  closely  resembles 
Dicentra,  except  that  the 
smaller  flowers  have  but  one 
spur.  About  70  species  are 
known,  especially  numerous 
in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
There  are  several  species  in  Corydalis.- 
the  United  States,  the  golden 
corydalis,  C.  aurea,  being  the  most  common.  The  tuber- 
ous roots  of  various  foreign  species  contain  a  peculiar 
principle  (corydalina),  and  are  considered  anthelmintic 
and  emmenagogic. 

2.  [I.e.]  A  plant  of  this  genus. — 3.  Juentom., 
same  as  Corydalus,  1. —  4t.  In  ornith. :  (a)  A 
genus  of  African  larks :  same  as  Certhilauda. 
(6)  A  genus  of  warblers :  same  as  Loeustella. 

Corydalus  (ko-rid'a-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1804),  <  L.  corydalus,  <  Gr.  KopvSaMs,  KopvSa^Ug, 
the  crested  lark:  see  Corydalis.]  1.  A  genus 
of  planipennine  neuropterous  insects,  of  the 
t&mjij  SialidCB.  its  technical  characters  are ;  3  ocelli, 
placed  in  the  front,  above  the  antennse ;  mandibles  very 
large,  protruding  far  beyond  the  head  in  the  male ;  anten- 
nae moniliform ;  and  the  fourth  tarsal  joint  small  and  en- 
tire. C.  cornutus  is  the  common  North  American  species, 
whose  larva  is  popularly  known  as  the  hellgrammite.  The 
larvK  are  aquatic,  and  ordinarily  live  under  stones  in  swift- 
running  streams.  It  possesses  both  branchiae  and  spira- 
cles, and  is  much  used  for  bait  by  anglers,  who  call  it  dob- 
son  and  crawler.  Also  Corydalis. 
2.  [I.  c]  An  insect  of  this  genus :  as,  the  homed 
corydalus. 

Corydomorpbae  (kor"i-do-m6r'fe),  n.pl    [NL., 

<  Gr.  KopvMc,  the  crested  lark,  +  fiopip^,  form.] 
A  superfamily  of  normal  oscine  passerine  birds, 
represented  by  the  lark  family  Alaudidce,  hav- 
ing the  feet  scutelliplantar.     Coues,  1888. 

Corydon  (kor'i-don),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  L.  Corydon, 
Gr.  Kopv6&v,  a  proper  name),  <  Gr.  Kopv6&v, 
another  form  of  Kopv66(,  the  crested  lark,  <  Kdpvg 
(Kopvd-,  Kopvd-),  helmet,  crest.]  1.  In  ornith.  z 
la)  A  genus  of  broadbUls  or  Eurylcemidce,  con- 
taining one  species,  C.  sumatranus.  Lesson, 
1828.  (6)  A  genus  of  larks :  a  synonym  of  Me- 
lanocorypha.  Gloger,  1842.  (c)  A  genus  of  cock- 
atoos :  a  synonym  of  Calyptorhynchus.  Wagler, 
1830. — 2t.  In  entom. :  (a)  A  genus  of  buprestid 
beetles.  (6)  A  genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  fam- 
ily PapiUonidce.    Mewitson,  1869. 

Corydonyx  (ko-rid'o-niks),  n.  [NL.  (VieiUot, 
1816),  <  Gr.  Kopvddg,  the  crested  lark  (cf .  Cory- 
don), +  bw^,  nail.]  A  genus  of  spur-heeled 
cuckoos  pecTiliar  to  Madagascar,  as  C.  toulou  : 
in  some  uses  synonymous  with  Coua  (which 
see).    Also,  incorrectly,  Corydonix. 

Corylaceae  (kor-i-la'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cory- 
lus +  -acece.]  A  former  occasional  name  of 
an  order  of  plants  including  Corylus,  Ostrya, 
and  one  or  two  other  genera,  now  considered 
as  forming  a  tribe  of  the  order  CupuUferoe. 

Corylopbidse  (kor-i-lof 'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Coryloplius  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  clavicom 
Coleoptera.  The  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen  are 
partly  membranous ;  the  ventral  segments  free ;  the  tarsi 
4- jointed ;  the  wings  fringed  with  hairs ;  and  the  posterior 
coxae  separate  and  not  laminate. 

Corylophus  (ko-ril'o-fus),  n.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1829),  <  Gr.  ndpvg,  a  telmet,  +  A(i0of,  a  crest.] 
A  genus  of  clavicom  beetles,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily CorylophidcE. 

Corylus  (kor'i-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  corylus,  also 
corulus,  usually  referred  to  an  unauthorized 
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6r.  */cdpwXof,  the  hazel,  and  this  to  Kj&pv(,  a  hel- 
met (in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  iAvoluore) ; 
but  the  proper  L.  form  is  corulus,  for  orig.  *co- 
sulus  =  AS.  hcesel,  E.  hazel :  see  7»a;eZ.]  A  genus 
of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natural  order  Coryla- 
,  cece,  including  the  common  hazel.  There  are  seven 
species,  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  tlie  northern 
hemisphere,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  States 
and  a  second  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  The 
common  hazel  of  Europe,  C.  AvelZana,  yields  the  varieties 
of  hazelnut,  filbert,  cobnut,  etc.  Some  ornamental  forms 
of  this  species  are  frequently  cultivated.  Turkey  filberts, 
or  Constantinople  nuts,  from  Smyrna,  etc.,  are  the  fruit 
of  C.  Columa. 
corymb  (kor'imb),  n.  [=  P.  corymbe,  <  L.  co- 
rymbus,  <  Gr.  Kdpv/ijSo^, 
the  uppermost  point, 
head,  cluster  of  fruit 
or  flowers,  <  Kdpvg,  a 
helmet.]  In  hot:  (a) 
Any  flat-topped  or  con- 
vex open  flower-clus- 
ter. (6)  In  a  stricter 
and  now  the  usual 
sense,  a  form  of  in- 
determinate inflores- 
cence differing  from  the 
raceme  only  in  the  rel- 
atively shorter  racMs 
and  longer  lower  pedi- 
cels. 

corymbed  (kor'imbd),  a.     Same  as  corymbose. 
corymbi,  n.    Plural  of  corymbus. 
corymbiate,  corymbiated  (ko-rim'hi-at,  -a- 
ted),  a.    [<  LL.  corymbiatus,  <  corymbus,  a  clus- 
ter: see  corymb.'}    In  bot.,  producing  clusters 
of  berries  or  blossoms  in  the  form  of  corymbs ; 
branched  liie  a  corymb ;  corymbose. 
COrymbiferous  (kor-im-bif'g-rus),  a.     [<  L. 
corymbifer  (>  P.  corymbif^e)"'beabring  clusters 
(an  epithet  of  Bacchus)  (<  corymbus,  a  cluster 
(see  corymb),  +  ferre  =  E.  bear^),  +  -ous.']    In 
hot.,  producing  corymbs ;  bearing  fruit  or  pro- 
ducing flowers  in  corymbose  clusters. 
Coryimiites  (kor-im-bi'tez),  n.     [NIi.,  <  Gr. 
icdfyvji^oQ,  top,  head,  cluster  (see  corymb),  +  -irjiq, 
E.  -ite2.]  A  genus  of  click-beetles,  of  the  family 
Elaieridce.    The  species  are  numerous,  those  of  the 
United  States  being  more  than  70  in  number ;  C  resplen- 
deiis  and  C.  cylindriformis  are  examples. 
corymbose  (ko-rim'bos),  a.    [<  corymb  +  -ose.} 
In  bot.,  relating  to,  having  the  characters  of,  or 
like  a  corymb.    Also  corymbed. 
corymbosely  (ko-rim'bos-li),  adv.    In  a  corym- 
bose-manner;  in  the  shape  of  a  corymb;  in 
corymbs. 
COrymbous  (ko-rim'bus),  a.    [<  corymb  +  -ous.2 
Consisting  of  corymbs. 

corymbulose,  corymbulons  (ko-rim'bu-los, 
-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  *corymbulus  (dim.  of  L.  co- 
rymbus, a  cluster:  see  corymb)  +  -ose,  -ous.} 
Having  or  consisting  of  little  corymbs. 
corymbus  (ko-rim'bus),  ». ;  pi.  corymbi  (-bi). 
[L.,  <  Gr.  Kopvfilioc.  see  corymb.}  In  Gr.  amtiq., 
a  roll,  knot,  or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  toj)  of  the 
head,  a  mode  practised  especially  by  girls  and 
young  women. 

Corymorpha  (kor-i-mdr'f  a),  n.  [Nil.,  short  for 
Corynomorpha,  <  Gr.  Kopiwti,  a  club,  a  club-like 
bud,  +  fwpf^,  form.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  CorymorpMdce.  It  is  sometimes  placed 
with  others  in  ttie  family  Tubulariidce. 

The  dredge  frequently  brings  up  delicate  pink  or  Hash- 
colored  hydroids  consisting  of  single  stems,  each  support- 
ing a  single  hydranth.  This  hydranth  bears  two  sets  of 
arms,  those  around  the  free  end  of  the  proboscis  being 
much  shorter  than  those  nearer  the  base.  This  form  was 
called  by  Agassiz  Corymorpha  pendyla. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  I.  81. 

Corymorphidae  (kor-i-m6r'fi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Corymorpha  +  4dce.}  A  faroily  of  gymno- 
blastictubularianhydroids,typifiedby  the  genus 
Corymorpha,  in  which  the  stalk  of  the  solitary 
polyp  is  clothed  with  a  gelatinous  periderm, 
attaches  itself  by  root-like  processes,  and  con- 
tains radial  canals  which  lead  into  the  wide 
digestive  cavity  of  the  polyp-head.  The  freed 
medusa  is  bell-shaped,  with  one  marginal  tentacle,  and 
bulbous  swellings  at  the  end  of  the  other  radial  canals. 

Coryne  ^kor'i-ne),  n.  [Nil.,  <  Gr.  nopmiTj,  a  club, 
a  club-hke  bud  or  shoot.]  A  genus  of  gymno- 
blastic  Sydromedusa,  typical  of  the  family  Co- 
rynidce.    Lamarck,  1801. 

cor3mid  (kor'i-nid),  n.  One  of  the  Corynidm  or 
Corynida  ;  a  corynif orm  hydroid. 

Corynida  (ko-iin'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NXi.,  <  Coryne 
+  -jdo.]  An  order  of  hydroid  hydrozoans, 
the  corynids  or  coryniform  hydroids,  otherwise 
known  as  the  gynmoblastic  or  tubiilarian  hy- 
droids, or  pipe  corallines.    See  Gymnoblastea. 
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Coryne  mirabilis. 

I.  A  colony  of  the  polyps  on  a  bit  of  seaweed,  natural  size.    2.  Free 

stage  (formerly  called  Sarsia],  somewhat  reduced. 

Corynidse  (ko-rin'i-de),  u.  pi.  [Nil.,  <  Coryne 
■¥  -id(B.}  A  family  of  gynmoblastic  or  tubu- 
larian  hydroids,  represented  by  the  genus  Co- 
ryne.   Also  Corynaidas,  Corynoidce. 

corynidan  (ko-rin'i-dan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Corynida 
+  -an.}  I.  a.  Tubularian,  as  a  hydroid;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Corynida;  co- 
ryniform, in  a  broad  sense. 

II,  n.  A  tubularian  hydroid,  as  a  member  of 
the  Corynida. 

coryniform  (ko-rin'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  Nil.  Coryne, 
q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Eesembling  or  re- 
lated to  the  Corynida. 

Some  medusoids,  such  as  Sarsia  prolif  era  and  Willsia, 
.  .  .  which  are  probably  corynijfyrra,  produce  medusoids 
similar  to  themselves  by  budding. 
•  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  120. 

Corynodes  (kor-i-no'dez),  n.  [NL.  (Hope,  1840), 
<  Gr.  Kopw6S7jg,  club-lLke,<  Kopiivri,  a  club,  +  eWog, 
form.  ]  A  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Chryso- 
melidcB,  characterized  among  related  forms  by 
the  subconvex  front  with  a  strong  groove  at  the 
internal  superior  border  of  the  eyes,  dilated  to- 
ward the  top  of  the  head,  it  is  a  large  and  impor- 
tant group,  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Australia.  The  most  typical  species  are  confined  to  China 
and  the  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago. 

corynoid  (kor'i-noid),  o.  ii  Coryne  + -aid.}  Ee- 
sembling a  corynid ;  coryniform. 

Corypha  (kor'i-fa),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kopruffi,  the 
headi  top,  highest  point:  see  colophon.}  1.  A 
genus  of  palms  with  gigantic  fan-shaped  leaves. 


Corystes 

corypheenid  (kor-i-f  e'nid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Coryphcenidce. 

Coryphsenids  (kor-i-fe'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coryphcma  +  -idee.}  A  family  of  acanthoptery- 
gian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Corypluena,  of 
varying  limits  in  different  classifications,  (a) 
It  was  originally  detached  from  the  Sccnnbroidat  of  Cu- 
vier  to  receive  the  species  with  a  very  long  entire  dorsal 
fin.  (b)  In  GUnther's  final  system  it  embraced  Acanthopte. 
rygii  cotto-sco-mhriformes,  with  unarmed  cheeks,  dorsal  fln 
without  a  distinct  spinous  portion,  head  and  body  com- 
pressed, vertebrae  In  increased  number,  and  no  esophageal 
teeth.  It  thus  included  the  typical  Coryphcenidce  as  well 
as  the  Bramidce,  Lamprididce,  LuvaridcB,  and  Menidce  of 
other  authors,  (c)  In  the  latest  systems  it  is  restricted 
to  the  genus  Coryphcena.  The  species  are  large  fishes  in- 
habiting the  high  seas  of  the  warmer  regions,  swift  and 
active  in  their  movements,  and  celebrated  for  theu:  vary- 
ing hues  when  taken  out  of_water  and  dying. 

Coryphsenina  (kor"i-fe-ni'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coryphcena  +  -ina^.}  In  GiinthePs  early  sys- 
tem, the  fifth  group  of  Seombridce,  having  one 
long  dorsal  fin  without  distinct  spinous  division 
and  no  teeth  in  the  esophagus.  Subsequently 
it  was  raised  by  him  to  the  rank  of  a  family. 

Coryphseninse  (kor'''i-f§-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coryphcena  +  -ince.}  The  ooryphsenids  as  a  sub- 
family of  Seombridce.    See  Coryphcenida. 

corypnsenine  (kor-i-fe'nin),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Coryphcenirm. 
II,  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Coryphcminm. 

coryphsenoid  (kor-i-f  e'noid),  a.  and  n.   I.  o.  Of 
or  relating  to  the  Coryphomidce. 
II.  n.  A  coryphsenid. 

coryphaeus,  corypheus  (kor-i-fe'us),  «.;  pi. 
coryphcei,  coryphei  (-i);  [<  L.  coryphaeus,  <  Gr. 
imfm(palog,  the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  Attic 
drama,  <  Kopv^i^,  the  head,  top.]  1.  The  leader 
of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama; 
hence,  in  modern  use,  the  leader  of  an  oper- 
atic chorus,  or  of  any  band  of  singers. —  2.  An 
officer  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  originally 
intended  to  assist  the  choragus.  The  oface  is 
now  merely  nominal. — 3.  A  leader,  in  general. 
That  noted  corypheus  [Dr.  John  Owen]  of  the  ludepeu- 
dent  faction.  South,  Sermons,  v.  49. 


Corypha. 

natives  of  tropical  Asia.  The  principal  species  are 
C.  Taliera  of  Bengal,  and  C.  wmbracvlifera,  the  talipot- 
palm  of  Ceylon.  The  leaves  of  the  former  ai-e  used  by  the 
natives  to  write  upon,  and  of  the  pith  of  the  latter  a  sort 
of  bread  is  made.  &ee  fan-palm,  talipot-palm. 
2 .  In  zool. ,  a  genus  of  African  larks :  a  synonym 
ot  Megalophonus.  C.  opioto  is  an  example.  G. 
B.  Gray,  1840.  . 

coryphaei,  n.    Plural  of  coryphceus. 

Coryphaena  (kor-i-fe'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kopi- 
faiva,  a  certain  fish,  assumed  to  be  <  Kdpvg,  a 
helmet,  +  faiveiv,  give  light,  shine ;  but  prob.  < 
nopvffj,  the  head,  -I-  -aiva,  a  f  em.  suffix :  see  Cory- 


Coryphana  equisetis. 

pha.}  1.  A  genus  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
including  the  dolphins,  and  representing  the 
family  Coryphcenidce. — 3.  A  genus  of  cetaceans. 


coryphie  (ko-re-fa'),  n.  [P.,  <  L.  coryphceus: 
see  coryphceus.}  1.  A  ballet-dancer  who  takes 
a  leading  part. 

Six  tall  candles  in  silver  candlestickSj  each  ornamented 
by  a  little  petticoat  of  scarlet  silk,  which  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  diminutive  coryphies  pirouetting  on  one 
slender  wax  leg.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  193. 

3.  In  ornith.,  an  African  bush-creeper,  a  spe- 
cies of  Thamnobia,  T.  coryphcea. 

coryphene  (kor'i-fen),  n.  A  book-name  of  the 
fish  of  the  genus  Coryphcena. 

corypheus,  n.    See  coryphceus. 

Coryphodon  (ko-rif'6-don),  n.  [<  Gr.  mim^, 
top,  point,  summit,'  H-  bSim,  Ionic  for  oMg 
(boovT-),  =  E.  tooth.}  A  genus  of  fossil  Eocene 
quadrupeds,  of  the  subungulate  series,  by  some 
referred  to  the  Amblypoda  (which  see),  it  was 
originally  based  by  Owen  in  1846  upon  a  jaw  found  in  the 
London  clay,  but  subsequently  represented  by  many  speci- 
mens from  the  Eocene  of  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
indicating  quadrupeds  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  the 
tapir  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  feet  were  all  Stoed, 
the  teeth  44  in  number,  the  canines  large  and  sharp  in 
both  jaws,  and  the  molars  obliquely  ridged.  The  genus 
is  typical  of  a  family  CoryphodontidcB. 

coryphodont  (ko-rif'o-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  Co- 
ryphodon{t-).}  I.  o. ' Having  the  cusps  of  the 
teeth  developed  into  points,  as  in  the  genus  Co- 
ryphodon. 

TI.  n.  A  species  or  an  individual  of  the  ge- 
nus Coryphodon. 

Coryphodontidae  (kor"i-fo-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Coryphodon(t-)  +  '-idee.}  A  family  of 
fossil  mammals,  represented  by  the  genus  Co- 
ryphodon :  synonymous  with  LophiodonUdcs. 

corysteria,  n.    Plural  of  corysterium. 

corysterial  (kor-is-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  corysterium 
+  -al.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  corysterium: 
as,  a  corysterial  secretion. 

corysterium  (kor-is-te'ri-um),  ».;  pi.  cory- 
steria (-a).  [NL.,  appar.  <  Gr.  Kopvarf/g,  one 
having  a'helmet :  see  Corystes.}  In  entom.,  an 
organ  analogous  to  the  coUeterium,  found  m 
the  abdomens  of  certain  female  insects.  It 
secretes  a  kind  of  jelly  which  serves  as  a  cov- 
ering and  protection  for  the  eggs. 

Corystes  (ko-ris'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  mpvcrjg, 
a  helmed  man,  warrior,  <  nApvg,  hehn,  helmet.] 
1.  A  genus  of  crabs,  giving  name  to  the  family 
Corystidce.  In  the  male  the  chelse  are  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  body.  LatreilU,  1802.  See 
out  under  Corystidce. —  3.  In.  entom,:  (a)  A  ge- 
nus of  ladybirds,  of  the  family  CoccinelUdcB,  con- 
taining one  species,  from  Cayenne  in  Prencn 
Guiana.  MuUant;  1851.  (6)  A  genus  of  the  hj- 
menopterolis  tamTly  Bracorddee.  Beinhard,  looS. 
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Corystidae 

Corystidse   (ko- 
ris  ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[Nil.,  <  Corystes 
+  4^66.]  A  fam- 
ily of  braohyu- 
rous       deoapo- 
dous    crustace- 
ans, typified  by 
the   genus    Co- 
rystes,  contain- 
ing   the     long- 
armed  crabs. 
Corystoidea 
(kor-is-toi'de- 
&),n.pl.    [OTJ., 
<     Corystes     + 
-oidea.'i     A  su- 
perf  anuly  group 
or  series  of  braohyurous  decapod  crustaceans, 
resembling  the  Maioidea,  but  having  longer  an- 
tennte  and  a  very  short  epistome. 
Corythaix  (ko-rith'a-iks),  n.     [NL.  (lUiger, 
1811),  <  G-r.  KOfyuBai^,  helmet-shaking,  i.  e.,  with 
waving  plumes,<  /ciipuf  (KopvB-),  helmet,  +  aiaasiv, 
shake.]    A  generic  name  of  the  touraeous,  pi- 
carian  birds  of  the  family  Musophagidm :  a  syn- 
onym of  Turaous,  which  antedates  it  in  use. 
Oorythucha  (kor-i-thii'ka),  n.     [NL.  (Stai, 
1873),  also  Gorythuca;  <  Gf.  K6pvq  {mpvd-),  hel- 
met, +  ^x"")  have.]    A  genus  of  heteropter- 
ous  insects,  of  the  family  Tingitidoe,  contain- 
ing small  weak  bugs  which  gather  in  great 
numbers  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  as  C.  arcu- 
ata  on  the  oak,  the  white  C.  ciliata  on  the  syca- 
more, C.  juglcmdis  on  the  butternut,  and  C.  gos- 
sypii  on  the  cotton-plant. 
COryza  (ko-n'za),  ■«.     [LL.,  <  Gr.  Kdpv^a,  a  ca- 
tarrh, perhaps  <;  ndpvg,  the  head.]    In  pathol, 
an  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils,  eyes,  etc. ;  a  cold  in  the 
head.    See  ozcena. 
cost,  n.    See  coss'^. 
COS.    An  abbreviation  of  cosine. 
cosat,  ».     [It. :  see  coss'^.']     Same  as  coss^. 
cosaiite  (ko'sa-Ut),  n.     [<  Cosala  (see  def.)  + 
-ite2.]    A  native  sulphid  of  bismuth  and  lead, 
occurring  massive,  of   a  metallic  luster  and 
lead-gray  color,  first  found  in  a  silver-mine  at 
Cosala  in  Mexico.    Bjelkite  is  a  variety  from 
Sweden. 
Coscinodiscus  (kos^i-no-dis'kus),  n.     [NL.,  < 
Grr.  kAbuvov,  a  sieve,  +'  dtamg,  a  round  plate, 
a  disk:  see  disJc.']    A  genus  of  minute  diato- 
maoeous  algse,  with  simple  disk-shaped  frus- 
tules,  remarkable  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
markings  on  their  surface.    About  so  species  have 
been  described,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  but  some  are 
found  in  the  fossil  deposits  in  Virginia,  the  Bermudas,  and 
otlier  localities. 
COSCinoiuancy  (kos'i-no-man-si),  n.     [<  Gr.  k6- 
Buvmi,  a  sieve,  +  /lavrela,  divination ;  cf .  kobki- 
vd/iavng,  a  diviner  by  a  sieve.]     An  old  mode 
of  divination,  consisting  in  suspending  a  sieve, 
or  fixing  it  to  the  point  of  a  pair  of  shears, 
then  repeating  a  formula  of  words  and  the 
names  of  persons  suspected  of  some  crime  or 
other  act.    H  the  sieve  moved  when  a  name 
was  repeated,  the  person  named  was  deemed 
guilty. 

The  so-called  eoscinomanci/,  or,  as  it  is  described  in 
Hudibras,  "th'  oracle  of  sieve  and  shears,  that  turns  as 
certain  as  the  spheres."    E.  B.  Tylar,  Prim.  Culture,  1. 116. 

Ooscinopora  (kos-i-nop'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
K6auvov,  a  sieve,  +  wdpoc'a.  pore.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Cosdnoporidm.     Goldfuss. 

COScinoporid  (kos-i-nop'o-rid),  n.     A  sponge  , 
of  the  tanuly  Cosamoporidw. 

Ooscmoporidse(kos"i-no-por'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Cosoinopora  +  -idee.}  '  A  family  of  dictyonine 
hexactinellid  silicious  sponges,  of  oalyculate  or 
expansive  form,  whose  walls  are  traversed  by 
straight  infundibulif orm  canals  opening  alter- 
nately on  either  surface,  and  covered  only  by 
the  perforated  limiting  membrane,  it  includes 
the  genera  Cosoinopora,  Chiettardia,  Leptophragma,  and 
Ckonelcmna.  The  last  is  a  recent  form;  the  others  are 
fossil. 

Ooscinoptera  (kos-i-nop'te-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kdmivov,  a  sieve,  +  n-repdv,  wing.]  A  genus 
of  OhrysomelidcB  or  leaf-beetles,  of  the  group 
ClAjthrkd,  characterized  by  separate  front  coxse, 
oval  and  not  emarginate  eyes,  and  elytra  with 
punctures  not  arranged  in  rows.  The  species  are 
not  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  new  world.  The  egg  is 
enveloped  in  an  excrementitious  covering,  and  is  fastened 
to  leaves  of  various  plants  by  means  of  a  short  silken 
thread.  The  larva  is  always  found  in  anta'  nests,  where 
it  feeds  upon  vegetable  debris.  The  commonest  species 
in  the  United  States,  C.  dominicana,  the  Dominican  case- 
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bearer,  is  about  6  millimeters  long,  oblong,  black  without 
metallic  luster,  and  sparsely  clothed  above  with  whitish 


cosmetic 


One  who  practised 


Dominican  Case-bearer  ( Cuscinoptera  deminicana). 

a,  larva,  extracted  from  case ;  i,  larva,  with  case ;  c,  beetle,  en- 
larged, showmg  punctures;  d,  same,  natural  size;  e,  egg,  enlarged; 
/,  head  of  larva,  enlarged,  seen  from  beneath;  g.  Read  of  male 
beetle,  enlarged ;  h,  mandible  of  same,  on  still  larger  scale ;  i,  eggs, 
"""■'?' size  ;,^.  leg  of  larva  with  the  claw-Joint,  on  larger  scale ;  A, 
mandible  of  larva,  enlarged  ;  /,  maxilla  of^larva,  enlarged.  (Lines 
show  natural  sizes.) 

hair,  the  pubescence  on  the  under  side  being  much  denser 
and  very  conspicuous. 
COSCOrob  (kos'ko-rob),  n.  [Trinidad.]  A  fish 
of  the  genus  Cichlasoma  (family  Cichlidoe) :  so 
caUed  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Two  species  are 
there  known,  C.  tmnia  and  C.  pulohra.  They  somewhat 
resemble  the  sunflshes  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
similar  habits. 

cose^,  n.  and  v.    See  coze. 

cose^  (koz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cosed,  ppr.  cos- 
ing.    [Var.  of  corse*',  q.  v.]    To  exchange  or 
barter.    Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 
cosec.    -An  abbreviation  of  cosecant. 
cosecant  (ko-se'kant),  n.    [<  co-^  +  secant."]   In 
trigonom.,  the  secant  of  an  angle  or  arc  equal 
to  the  difference  between  a  given  angle  or  are 
(whose  cosecant  it  is) 
and  90°;  the  secant  of 
the  complement  of  the 
given  angle  or  are.    See 
complement,    it  is  the  ratio 
to  the  radius  of  the  distance 
from  the  center  to  the  in- 
tersection of  one  side  of  the 
angle  with  the   tangent   to 
the  circle  parallel  with  the 
other  side;  or,  if  the  radius 
of  the  circle  be  taken  as  uni- 
ty, it  is  this  distance  itself. 
Like  all  other  trigonometri- 
cal functions,  the  cosecant  is 
generally  expressed  numerically,  in  terms  of  the  radius  as 
unity.    See  trigonometrical  fuTictions,  under  trigonometri- 
cal.   Abbreviated  cosec. 
COSectional  (ko-sek'shgn-al),  a.     [<  co-l  -f-  sec- 
tional.]    In  bot,  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
section  or  group. 
coseismal  (ko-sis'mal),  a.     [<  co-^  +  Gr.  aet- 
ajidg,  an  earthquake,  +  -al :  see  seismic]     The 
term  used  by  Mallet  to  designate  the  curve  or 
line  along  which  a  wave  of  earthquake-shock 
"simultaneously  [synchronously]  reaches  th« 
earth's  surface";  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  shock. 


cosher^,  a.    S( 

COSberer  (kosh'er-6r),  n. 
coshering.     [Irish.] 

Commissioners  were  scattered  profusely  among  idle  cosh- 
erers,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  good  Irish  fami- 
lies. Macaulay. 

coshering  (kosh'er-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cosh- 
er^, v.]  In  Ireland,  an  old  feudal  custom  where- 
by the  lord  of  the  soil  was  entitled  to  lodge  and 
feast  himself  and  his  followers  at  a  tenant's 
house.  It  was  the  petty  abuse  of  a  right  of  all  feudal 
lords  everywhere  to  be  entertained  by  their  vassals  when 
traveling  near  the  vassals'  territories.  This  tribute  or  ex- 
action was  afterward  commuted  for  quit-re^it. 

Cosheriti^s  were  visitations  and  progresses  made  by  the 
lord  and  his  followers  among  his  tenants  ;  wherein  he  did 
eat  them  out  of  house  and  home. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

Sometimes  he  contrived,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  live 
by  coshering,  that  is  to  say,  by  quartering  himself  on  the 
old  tenants  of  his  family.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

COSliery(kosh'6r-i),  m.  {_<  cosher^ -{■ -yK]  Same 
as  coshering. 

cosiet,  a.    See  cozy. 

COSiert  (k6'zh6r),  n.  [Also  written  cozier;  prob. 
ult.  <  Ml.  cusire,  cosere  (>  OP.  cowsdre,  F.  cou- 
dre  =  Pr.  coser,  cuzir  =  Sp.  coser,  cusir  =  Pg. 
coser  =  It.  cudre),  contr.  of  L.  consuere,  sew  to- 
gether: see  consute.]    A  cobbler. 

Do  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye 
squeak  out  your  cozier^  catches  without  any  mitigation  or 
remorse  of  voice  ?  ShaM.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 

COSignatary  (ko-sig'na-ta-ri),  n.     Same  as  con- 
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Cosecant. 
ACB  being  the  angle,  the  ra- 
tio of  LC  to  DC  or  AC  is  the 
cosecant ;  or,  DC  beitig  equal  to 


unity,  it  is  the  line  LC 


The  coseismal  zone  of  maximum  disturbance.    R.  Mallet. 


COSeismic  (ko-sis'mik),  a.     [<  00-1  -f- 
Same  as  coseismal. 


Circles  called  "isoseismic"  or  " coseismic"  circles. 

J.  Milne,  Earthquakes,  p.  10. 

COSen^t,  »•  and  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  cousin^. 

cosen^,  V.    See  cozen^. 

cosenage,  «.     See  cosinage. 

COSentient  (ko-sen'shient),  a.  [<  co-l  -|-  sen- 
tient]    Perceiving  together. 

cosey,  a.  and  n.    See  cozy. 

coshi  (kosh),  n.  [B.  dial.,  <  ME.  cosJi,  cosche, 
cosshe;  originobscure.  Hardly  related  to  cosfe^.j 
A  cottage;  a  hovel.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Coote,  lytylle  howse  [var.  cosh,  cosche,  cosshe]. 

Prompt.  Parv. 

Cosshe,  a  sorie  house,  [F.]  cauerne.  Palsgrave. 

C0Sh2  (kosh),   a.     [See  cozy.]     Neat;    snug; 

quiet;  comfortable.     [Scotch.] 
cosh^  (kosh),  n.    The  husk  of  com.    Halliwell. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
co-sheath  (ko-sheSH'),  v.  t.     [<  co-i  +  sheath.] 

To  sheath  two  or  more  things  together.  [Rare.] 
cosheri  (kosh'fer),  v.  t.     [Appar.  a  freq.  form,  < 

cosh,  comfortable :  see  cosh^  and  cozy.  ]  To  feed 

with  dainties  or  delicacies;  coddle;  hence,  to 

treat  kindly  and  fondly ;  fondle ;  pet.    [CoUoq.] 
Thus  she  coshered  up  Eleanor  with  cold  fowl  and  port 

wine.  Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xxiii. 

cosher^  (kosh'6r),  V.  t.  [<  Ir.  cosair,  a  feast,  a 
banquet.]  To  levy  exactions  upon;  extort  en- 
tertainment from.     See  coshering. 

A  very  fit  and  proper  house.  Sir, 
For  such  an  idle  guest  to  cosher. 

The  Irish  Hudibras  (1689). 


cosignatory  (ko-sig'na-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  co-l 
+  signatory.]  I.  a.  (Jniting  vrith  another  or 
others  in  signing,  as  a  treaty  or  agreement :  as, 
cosignatory  powers. 

II.  ». ;  pi.  cosignatories  (-riz) .  Onewhounites 
with  another  or  others  in  signing  a  treaty  or 
agreement. 

It  was  clear  to  the  cosignatories  of  the  treaty  of  1856  that 
the  only  hope  of  tranquillity  for  Turkey  was  non-interfer- 
ence in  its  internal  aCfairs.         N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  394. 

cosigniflcative  (ko-sig-nif 'i-ka-tlv),  a.  [<  co-l 
+  significative.]  Having  the  same  significa- 
tion. 

cosily,  adv.     See  cozily. 

COSint,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  cousin^. 
cosinage,  cosenage  (kuz'n-aj),  n.  [<  ME.  co- 
sinage, cousvTMge,  <  OP.  cosinage,  cousinage,  < 
cosire,  COMSJM,  cousin,  kinsman :  see  co«sml.]  In 
law :  (a)  Collateral  relationship  or  kinship  by 
blood;  consanguinity,  (if)  A  writ  to  recover 
possession  of  an  estate  in  lands  when  a  stranger 
had  entered  and  abated,  after  the  death  of  the 
tresail  (the  grandfather's  grandfather)  or  other 
collateral  relation, 
cosine  (ko' sin),  m.  l<  co-^ -i- sine^.  A  word  in- 
vented by  the  English  mathematician  Edmund 
Gunter  about  1620.]  In 
trigonom.,  the  sine  of  the 
complement  of  a  given 
angle  (whose  cosine  it 
is).  If  from  the  vertex  of  the 
angle  as  a  center  a  circle  is 
described  with  any  radius,  the 
cosine  is  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  center  to  the 
foot  of  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  point  of  intersection 
of  one  side  with  the  circle  upon 
the  other  to  the  radius ;  or,  if 
the  radius  is  taken  as  unity, 
the  cosine  is  that  distance  itself.  The  cosine  of  the  arc  or 
angle  is  the  sine  of  its  complement,  and  vice  versa.  See 
complement.  Abbreviated  cos.—  COBlne  integral,  the  in- 
tegral 


c 

Cosine. 
ACB  being  the  angle,  the 
ratio  of  FC  to  EC,  or  that  of 
BK  to  CD,  is  the  cosine ;  or, 
CD  being  equal  to  unity,  it  is 
the  line  BK. 


/- 


du. 


Hyperbolic  cosine.    See  hyperbolic. 
COsmete  (kos'met),  n.     [<  Gr.  Kop/x^T^ig,  an  ar- 
ranger, an  adomer,  <  Koa/iclv,  order,  adorn:  see 
cosmetic]    In  Gr.  antiq.,  a  high  ofiicer  of  state 
who  had  supreme  direction  of  the  college  of 


cosmetic  (koz-met'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  cos- 
mStique  =  Sp.  cosmetico  =  Pg.  It.  cosmeUco,  <  Gr. 
KoaurjnKdq,  skilled  in  decorating,  <  Koa/iTiTdc,  ver- 
bal adj.  of  KoafMuv,  adorn,  decorate,  <  KSafwg,  or- 
der, ornament :  see  cos»»o«l.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  beauty;  beautifying;  improving  beauty,  par- 
ticularly the  beauty  of  the  complexion.  Also 
cosmetical. 

And  now,  unveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  display'd, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
Krst,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncover'd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 

Pope,  K,  of  the  L.,  i.  124. 


cosmetic 

H.  n.  1.  Any  preparation  that  renders  tlie 
skin  soft,  pure,  and  white,  or  helps  or  professes 
to  be  able  to  help  to  beautify  or  improve  the 
complexion. 

Barber  no  more — a  gay  perfumer  comes,  • 
On  whose  soft  cheek  his  own  cosmetic  blooms. 

Crabbe. 

2t  The  art  of  anointing  or  decorating  the  hu- 
man body,  as  with  toilet  preparations,  etc. 

For  CosmHic,  it  hath  parts  civil,  and  parts  effeminate ; 
for  cleanness  of  body  was  ever  esteemed  to  proceed  from 
a  due  reverence  to  God,  to  society,  and  to  ourselves. 

Bacm,  Works  (London,  1S57),  III.  377. 

cosmetical  (koz-met'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  cosmetic. 

Cosmetidse  (kos-met'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cos- 
metiis  +  -id(B.'\  A  family  of  opilioniue  arach- 
nidans,  of  the  order  Phalangidea,  represented 
by  the  genus  Cosmetus. 

cosmetology  (koz-mf-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  Koafiij- 
t6c,  weU-ordered  (see'  cosmetic),  +  -T^yia,  <  T^yeiv, 
speak:  see  -ology.^  A  treatise  on  the  dress  and 
cleanliness  of  the  body.     Dunglison. 

Cosmetornis  (kos-me-tor'nis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KoafirjTdg,  well-ordered,  trim,  adorned  (see  cos- 
metic), +  bpviQ,  a  bird.]  A  genus  of  beautiful 
caprimulgine  birds,  the  African  standard-bear- 
ers, having  a  pair  of  the  inner  flight-feathers 
enormously  extended  and  expanded,  as  in  C. 
vemllarius  and  V.  burtoni.  G.  B,  Gray,  1840. 
Semiophorus  is  a  synonym. 

Cosmetus  (kos-me'tus),  n.  [NL.  (Perty,  1830), 
<  Gr.  Koa/i7}T6g,  well-ordered,  trim :  see  cosmetic.'] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cosmetidw.  C. 
ornatus  is  an  example. 

Cosmia  (kos'md-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ochsenheimer, 
1816),  <  Gr.  KdafuoQ,  well-ordered,  regular,  <  k6- 
Bjioq,  order,  ornament :  see  cosmos^.]    A  genus 


Cosmia  tyapezina.    (Line  shows  natural  size.) 

of  nootuid  moths,  sometimes  made  the  type  of 
a  family  Cosmiidw.  C.  trapezina  is  an  example.  Spe- 
cies are  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  larvas  are 
naked,  with  small  raised  warts,  and  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
trees. 
cosmic,  COSmical  (koz'mik,  -mi-kal),  a.  [=  P. 
cosmigm  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  cosmico,  <  L.  *cosinicus, 
cosmicos,  (.  Gt.  Koafwidg,  <  kSoiioq,  the  universe, 
order,  as  of  the  universe  :  see  cosmos'^.']  1.  Of 
or  pertainiug  to  the  universe,  especially  to  the 
universe  regarded  as  subject  to  a  harmonious 
system  of  laws.  But  in  the  older  writers  it  marks 
rather  an  opposite  conception  of  the  universe,  as  governed 
wholly  by  mechanics,  and  not  by  teleological  principles. 

I  can  also  understand  that  (as  in  Leibnitz's  caricature 
of  Ne^vton's  views)  the  Creator  might  have  made  the  cos- 
mical  machine,  and,  after  setting  it  going,  have  left  it  to 
itself  till  it  needed  repair. 

Buxtey,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  490. 

By  a  cosmic  emotion — the  phrase  ia  Mr.  Henry  Sidg- 
wick's — I  mean  an  emotion  which  is  felt  in  regard  to  the 
universe  or  sum  of  things,  viewed  as  a  cosmos  or  order. 
W.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  25S. 

Hence  —  2.  Pertaining  to  universal  order;  har- 
monious, as  the  xmiverse ;  orderly :  the  oppo- 
site of  chaotic. 

How  can  Dryasdust  interpret  such  things,  the  dark, 
chaotic  dullard,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  nothing  cos- 
mic or  noble,  nor  ever  will  know?  Carlyle. 

3.  Forming  a  part  of  the  material  universe, 
especially  of  what  lies  outside  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

And  if  we  ask  whence  came  this  rapid  evolution  of  heat, 
we  may  now  fairly  surmise  that  it  was  due  to  some  pre- 
vious collision  of  cosmical  bodies. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  396. 

4.  In  asiroj! .,  visible  for  the  first  time  before  sun- 
rise :  only  in  the  phrase  the  cosmical  setting  of  a 
star. —  5.  Inconceivably  prolonged  or  protract- 
ed, like  the  periods  of  time  required  for  the 
development  of  great  astronomical  changes ; 
immeasurably  extended  in  space ;  universal  in 
extent. 

The  human  understanding,  for  example  —  that  faculty 
which  Mr.  Spencer  has  turned  so  skilfully  round  upon  its 
own  antecedents  —  is  itself  a  result  of  the  play  between 
organism  and  environment  through  cosmic  ranges  of  time. 

Tyndall. 
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6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  oosmism:  as,  the  cosmic 
philosophy. — Cosmical  bodies.  See  regvXar  body,  un- 
der body. — Cosmic  dust,  matter  in  fine  particles  falling 
upon  the  earth  from  an  extra-terrestrial  source,  like  me- 
teorites. The  existence  of  such  dust,  in  any  sensible 
amount,  is  in  great  doubt;  but  particles  of  iron,  etc., 
called  by  tliis  name  have  been  collected  at  various  times, 
particularly  from  the  snow  in  high  latitudes.  Much  so- 
called  cosmic  dust  is  only  volcanic  dust,  which  has  been 
ejected  from  a  volcano  during  its  eruption ;  such  parti- 
cles may  remain  suspended  in  the  upper  atmosphere  for  a 
long  period  of  time.    See  cryoconitc. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  these  Oceanic  sedi- 
ments reveals  the  presence  of  extremely  minute  parti- 
cles, .  .  .  which  there  is  strong  reason  for  regarding  as 
cosmic  dust.  Tl'.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  706, 

cosmically  (koz'mi-kal-i),  adi).  1.  With  refer- 
ence to  or  throughout  the  cosmos  or  xmiverse ; 
universally. 

The  theory  of  Swedenborg,  so  cosmiccUly  applied  by  him, 
that  the  man  makes  his  heaven  and  hell, 

Emerson,  Literature, 

2.  With  the  sun  at  rising  or  setting:  as,  a  star 
is  said  to  rise  or  set  cosmicalVy  when  it  rises  or 
sets  with  the  sun 

cosmics  (koz'miks),  re.  [PI.  of  cosmic :  see  -ics.] 
Cosmology.    [Rare.] 

Cosmiidse  (kos-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cosmia 
+  ■ddoe.']  A  family  of  noctuid  moths,  typified 
by  the  genus  Cosmia.  They  have  the  body  moder- 
ately stout  or  rather  slender ;  the  proboscis  elongate,  rare- 
ly short ;  antennse  simple  or  nearly  so  ;  palpi  ascending ; 
hind  tibife  with  long  spurs ;  fore  wings  moderately  broad, 
various  in  color,  often  acute  at  the  tips,  and  with  the  ex- 
terior border  slightly  oblique  or  undulating.  The  larvae 
have  16  legs ;  they  are  elongate,  bright-colored,  and  live 
wrapped  in  leaves  like  tortricids.  The  pupee  are  short, 
pyriform,  acute  at  the  anus,  often  covered  with  a  bluish 
efflorescence,  and  are  ^vrapped  in  leaves  or  moss  on  the 
■ground.  Usually  written  Cosmidce.  GuerUe,  1852,  See 
cut  under  Cosmia. 

COSmism  (koz'mizm),  n.  [<  cosmos^  +  ■ism.'] 
A  name  applied  to  the  system  of  philosophy 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  enunci- 
ated by  Herbert  Spencer.  See  philosophy  of 
evolution,  under  evolution. 

COSmo-.  [NL.,  etc.,  cosmo-,  <  Gr.  Kdajjm-g,  order, 
good  order,  ornament,  hence  (from  the  notion 
of  order,  arrangement)  the  world,  the  universe : 
see  cosmos^-.]  An  element  in  some  words  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  'the  world'  or  'the  uni- 
verse.' 

Cosmocoma  (kos-mok'o-ma),  re,  [ISTL.  (Pors- 
ter,  1856),  <  Gr.  K6afiog,  order,  ornament,  +  k6/i!i, 
hair.]  A  genus  of  spiculiferous  hymenopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Proctotrypidw.  They  have 
the  tarsi  4-jointed ;  the  antennal  club  not  jointed ;  the 
abdomen  petiolate  ;  and  the  fore  wings  widening  gener- 
ally, with  the  marginal  vein  in  the  form  of  a  dot.  The 
species  are  veiy  minute,  and  all  are  parasitic.  Several 
are  European,  and  one  is  North  American. 

COsmocrat  (koz'mo-krat),  n.  [<  Gr.  icSa/iog,  the 
world,  +  Kpare'iv,  govern ;  with  term,  as  in  aris- 
tocrat, autocrat,  democrat,  etc.]  Buler  of  the 
world:  in  the  extract  applied  to  the  devil. 
[Eare.] 

You  will  not  think,  great  Cosmocrat  1 

That  I  spend  my  time  in  fooling  ; 
Many  irons,  my  Sire,  have  we  m  thefli'e. 
And  I  must  leave  none  of  them  cooling, 

Southey,  The  Devil's  Walk, 

cosmocratic  (koz-mo-krat'ik),  a.  [As  cosmo- 
crat -I-  -ic ;  with  term,  as  in  aristocratic,  demo- 
cratic, etc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  universal 
monarch  or  monarchy  :  as,  cosmocratic  aspira- 
tions or  aims, 

cosmogonal  (koz-mog'o-nal),  a.  [As  cosmogony 
+  -al.]    Cosmogonic.  ' 

The  stupendous  and  cosmogonal  philosophy  of  the  Bhag- 
vat  Geeta,  Thoreau,  Walden,  p,  318, 

cosmogoner  (koz-mog'o-nfer),  n.    [As  cosmogony 

+  -ej-i.]     Same  as  eosniogonist. 
cosmogonic,  cosmogonical  (koz-mo-gon'ik,  -i- 

kal),  a.    [=  F.  cosmogonique  =  Sp.  cosmogdnico 

=  Pg.  It.  cosmogonico ;  as  cosmogony  +  -ic]   Of 

or  pertaining  to  cosmogony. 

The  remarkable  cosmogonical  speculation  originally  pro- 
mulgated by  Immanuel  Kant, 

Uiixley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX,  201, 

COSmogOUist  (koz-mog'o-nist),  n.  [<  cosmogony 
-\-  -ist.]  One  who  originates  or  expounds  a  cos- 
mogony; one  versed  in  cosmogony;  specifically, 
one  who  holds  that  the  universe  had  a  begin- 
ning in  time.     Also  cosmogoner. 

Wherefore  those  Pagan  Cosmogonists  who  were  theists 
being  Polytheists  and  Theogonists  also,  and  asserting,  be- 
side the  one  supreme  unmade  Deity,  other  inferior  mun- 
dane  gods,  generated  together  with  the  world, 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System  (ed.  1837),  I.  344, 

cosmogony  (koz-mog'o-ni),  n.  [=  F.  cosmogo- 
nic =  Sp.  cosmogonla  =  Pg.  It.  cosmogonia,  <  Gr. 
Koa/ioyovia,  the  creation  or  origin  of  the  world 
<  Koa/Kyy6voi,  creating  the  world,  <  Kda/xog,  the 
world,  -i-  -ywof,  <  •/  *yEv,  produce.]     1.  The 
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theory  or  science  of  the  origin  of  the  universe 
or  of  its  present  constitution  and  order;  a  doe- 
trine  or  account  of  the  creation;  specifically 
the  doctrine  that  the  universe  had  a  beginning 
in  time. 

If  we  consider  the  Greek  cosmogony  in  its  entirety  as 
conceived  and  expounded  by  Heaiod,  we  shall  see  that  it 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  astronomy  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, Von  BanJce,  Univ,  Hist,  (trans,),  p.  281 
2.  The  origination  of  the  universe ;  creation. 
-  [Rare.] 

The  cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  world,  has  puzzled  the 
philosophers  of  all  ages.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiv. 

Every  theory  of  comrtogony  whatever  is  at  bottom  an  out- 
come of  nature  expressing  itself  through  human  nature 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p,  231 
=Syn.  See  cosmology. 
cosmographer  (koz-mog'ra-f er),  n.  [As  p.  cos- 
mographe  =  Sp.  cosmdgrafo  =  Pg.  cosmographo 
=  It.  cosmografo,  <  LL.  cosmographus,  a  cosmog- 
rapher, <  Gr.  Koa/ioypd(j>oQ,  describing  the  world: 
see  cosmography  and  -er.]  One  who  investi- 
gates the  problems  of  cosmography;  one  versed 
in  cosmography. 

The  cosmographers,  which  first  discovered  and  describei) 
the  roundness  of  the  earth,        Baeon,  Tilum  Labyr,,  §  7. 

cosmograpliic,  cosmographical  (koz-mo-giaf '■ 
ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [=  F.  cosmographique  =  Sp.  eos- 
mogrdfico  =  Pg.  cosmographico  =  It.  cosmo- 
grafico ;  as  cosmography  -f-  -ie.]  Relating  to 
or  dealing  with  cosmography;  descriptive  of  or 
concerned  with  the  world  or  the  universe. 
An  old  cosmographical  poet, 

Selden,  On  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Pref. 

COSmographically  (koz-mo-graf'i-kal-i),  a*. 
In  a  cosmographic  manner ;  with  regard  to  or 
in  accordance  with  cosmography. 

The  terella,  or  spherical  magnet,  cosmographicaily  set 
out  with  circles  of  the  globe. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2, 

cosmographist  (koz-mog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  cosmog- 
raphy -h  -ist.]    Same  as  cosmographer. 

cosmography  (koz-mog'ra-fi),  re.  [=  F.  cosmo- 
graphic =  Sp.  cosmografm  =Pg.  cosmographia  = 
It.  cosmografia,  <  LL.  cosmographia,  <  &r.  m- 
afioypa<pla,  description  of  the  world,  <  Koa/ioypd<^;, 
describing  the  world  (>  LL.  cosmographus,  a 
cosmographer),  <  Koa/jog,  the  world,  -I-  ypifeiv, 
■write,  describe.]  1.  The  science  which  de- 
scribes and  maps  the  main  features  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  embracing  astronomy, 
geography,  and  sometimes  geology. 

He  now  is  gone  to  prove  Cosmography, 

That  measures  coasts  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 

Marlowe,  Doctor  Paustus,  iii,  1, 


Thou  art  deeply  read  in ;  draw  me  a  map  from  the  Mer- 
maid, Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  ii.  4, 
Nature  contracted,  a  little  cosmography,  or  map  of  the 
universe.  South. 

2.  The  science  of  the  general  structure  and  re- 
lations of  the  universe. =Syn.  See  cosmology. 

COSmolabe  (koz'mo-lab),  ».  [=  P.  eosmolaie  = 
Pg.  cosmolabio,  <  Gr.  Kdauoc,  the  world,  -I-  -lafim, 
<  lanfiaveiv,  TialSew,  take:  see  astrolaie.]  Aq 
early  instrument,  essentially  the  same  as  the 
astrolabe,  used  for  measuring  the  angles  be- 
tween heavenly  bodies.  Also  oa\i.66.pantacosm. 

cosmolatry  (koz-mol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kfo|U0f, 
the  world,  -t-  Tiarpsia,  divine  worship.]  Worship 
paid  to  the  world  or  its  parts. 

cosmoline  (koz'mo-lin),  n.  [<  cosm(etic)  +  -ol 
+  -ine^.]  The  trade-name  of  a  residuum  oh- 
tained  after  distilling  off  the  lighter  portionf 
of  petroleum,  it  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  melts  at 
from  104°  to  125°  F,,  and  is  a  smooth  unctuous  substance, 
used  in  ointments,  etc, 

cosmological  (koz-mo-loj'i-kal),  a.  [As  F.  eos- 
mologique  =  Sp.  cosmol6gico"=  Pg,  It.  cosmo- 
logico,X  Gr.  KoaiioTuoyiKdg,  pertaining  to  physical 
philosophy,  <  *ico(jfto?Myia:  see  cosmology  and 
-ical.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  cosmology. 

A  comparison  between  the  probable  meaning  of  the 
Proem  to  Genesis  and  the  results  of  cosmological  and 
geological  science,  Gladstone,  Pop,  Sci,  Mo,,XXVin,  618. 

cosmologically  (koz-mo-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a  cosmological  manner ;  from  a  cosmological 
point  of  ■view. 

Not  long  since,  cosmologically  speaking,  Jupiter  was 

shining  with  cloudless  self-luminosity,  .„, 

Winchell,  World-lale,  P-  434- 

cosmologist  (koz-mol'o-jist),  n.  [<  cosmokgy 
+  -dst.]  One  who  investigates  the  problems  ol 
cosmology ;  one  versed  in  cosmology. 

Cosmologlsts  have  buUt  up  their  several  theories,  aque- 
ous or  igneous,  of  the  early  state  of  the  earth, 

Dawsm,  Origin  of  World,  p,  IW- 

cosmology  (koz-mol'6-ji),  n.  [=  F.  eosmologif 
=  Sp.  cosmologia  =  fg.  It.  cosmohgia,  <  w.  as 
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if  'nnaiioTioyia  (cf.  adj.  Kocrfiohyyiadg,  pertaining  to 
physical  philosopliy:  see  cosmological),  <  nda/iog, 
the  world,  +  -Tioyia,  <  Myeiv,  speak :  see  -ology.^ 

1.  The  general  science  or  theory  of  the  cosmos 
or  material  universe^  of  its  parts,  elements,  and 
laws ;  the  general  discussion  and  coordination 
of  the  results  of  the  special  sciences. 

The  facta  of  the  External  Order,  which  yield  a  cosmology, 
are  supplemented  by  the  facts  of  the  Internal  Order,  which 
yield  a  paychology,  and  the  facts  of  the  Social  Order,  which 
yield  a  sociology.      Cf.  H.  Lewes,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XHI.  414. 

2.  That  branch  of  metaphysics  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  a  priori  discussion  of  the  ul- 
timate philosophical  problems  relating  to  the 
world  as  it  exists  in  time  and  space,  and  to  the 
order  of  nature — Rational  cosmology,  a  philosophy 
of  the  material  universe  founded  largely  or  wholly  on  a 
priori  or  metaphysical  principles,  and  not  mainly  on  ob- 
servation. =  Syn.  Cosmog<mg^  Cosmology,  Cosmography. 
Cosmogony  treats  of  the  way  in  which  tie  world  or  the 
universe  came  to  be ;  cosmology,  of  its  general  theory,  or  of 
its  structure  and  parts,  as  it  is  found  existing ;  cosmogra- 
phy, of  its  appearance,  or  the  structure,  figure,  relations, 
etc.,  of  its  parts.  Each  of  these  words  may  stand  for  a 
treatise  upon  the  corresponding  subject.  Cosmology  and 
cosmography  are  not  altogether  distinct. 

cosMometry  (koz-mom'e-tri),  n.  [=F.  cos- 
momitrie,  <  Grr.  Kda/io;,  the  world,  +  -iierpia,  < 
fihpov,  a  measure.]  The  art  of  measuring  the 
world,  as  by  degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  or 
longitude. 

cosmoplastic  (koz-mo-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ko- 
afimr^.aariic,  the  framer  of  the  world,  <  icoaiwrtTM- 
oTsiv,  frame  the  world,  <  KdcjioQ,  the  world,  -I- 
iTAaaauv,  form,  frame:  see  plastic.']  Pertain- 
ing to  or  concerned  with  the  formation  of  the 
universe  or  world ;  cosmogonio. 

The  opinion  of  Seneca  signifies  little  in  this  case,  he  be- 
ing no  better  than  a  cosmoplastick  atheist ;  i.  e.,  he  made 
a  certain  plastick  or  spermatick  nature,  devoid  of  all 
animality  or  conscious  intellectuality,  to  be  the  highest 
principle  in  the  universe. 

HallyweU,  Melsmpronoea  (1681),  p.  84. 

cosmopolicy  (koz-mo-pol'i-si),  n.  [<  cosmopo- 
lite, alter poKc^l.]  Cosmopolitan  or  universal 
character;  universal  polity;  freedom  from  pre- 
judice.   [Rare.] 

I  have  finished  the  rough  sketch  of  my  poem.  As  I 
have  not  abated  an  iota  of  the  infidelity  or  cosmopolicy  of 
it,  sufficient  will  remain,  exclusively  of  innumerable  faults, 
invisible  to  partial  eyes,  to  make  it  very  unpopular. 

Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  341. 

cosmopolitan  (koz-mo-pol'i-tan),  a.  and  n.  [As 
oosmopoUte  +  -an,  after  metropolitan.']  I.  a.  1. 
Belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  limited  or 
restricted  to  no  one  part  of  the  social,  political, 
commercial,  or  intellectual  world;  limited  to 
no  place,  country,  or  group  of  individuals,  but 
common  to  all. 
Capital  is  becoming  more  and  more  cosmopolitan. 

J.  S.  Mill. 
We  revere  in  Dante  that  compressed  force  of  life-long 
passion  which  could  make  a  private  experience  cosmopoli- 
tan in  its  reach  and  everlasting  in  its  significance. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  171. 

Hence — 2.  Free  from  local,  provincial,  or  na- 
tional ideas,  prejudices,  or  attachments  j  at 
home  all  over  the  world. — 3.  Characteristic 
of  a  cosmopolite :  as,  cosmopolitan  manners. — 
4.  Widely  distributed  over  the  globe :  said  of 
plants  and  animals. 

II.  n.  One  who  has  no  fixed  residence ;  one 
who  is  free  from  provincial  or  national  preju- 
dices ;  one  who  is  at  home  in  every  place ;  a 
citizen  of  the  world;  a  cosmopolite. 
cosmopolitanism  (koz-mo-pori-tan-izm),  n. 
[<  eosmopolitan  +  -ism.]  '  The  state  of  being 
cosmopolitan;  imiversality  of  extent,  distribu- 
tion, feeling,  etc.;  especially,  the  character 
of  a  cosmopolite,  or  citizen  of  the  world.  Also 
called  cosmopolitism. 

He  [Comte]  preached  cosmopolitanism,  but  remained 
the  quintessence  of  a  Frenchman.   JT.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  246. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  great  Napoleonic  Empire,  a 
reaction  against  cosmopolitanism  and  a  romantic  enthusi- 
asm for  nationality  spread  over  Europe  like  an  epidemic. 
D.  M.  Wallace,  Kussia,  p.  413. 

cosmopolite  (koz-mop'6-lit),  n.  and  a.  [=  F. 
cosmopolite  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cosmopolita,  <  Grr.  ko- 
aiiOKoAirri;,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  <  ic6a/iog,  the 
world,  +  TroXiryg,  citizen:  see  politic,  polity.] 

1.  »,  1.  A  citizen  of  the  world;  one  who  is 
cosmopolitan  in  his  ideas  or  life. 

I  came  tumbling  into  the  world  a  pure  cadet,  a  true 
cosmopolite;  not  born  to  land,  lease,  house,  or  office. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  60. 
His  air  was  that  of  a  cosmopolite 
In  the  wide  universe  from  sphere  to  sphere. 

Lowell,  Oriental  Apologue. 

2.  An  animal  or  a  plant  existing  in  many  or 
most  parts  of  the  world,  or  having  a  wide  range 
of  existence  or  migration. 
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y.^LZ'^^',^"?^^  i?  ""'■'=  °*  ^  cosmopolite  than  we;  he 
breaks  his  fast  in  Canada,  takes  a  luncheon  in  the  Ohio, 
and  plumes  himself  tor  the  night  in  a  southern  bayou. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  342. 

II.  a.  Universal ;  world-wide ;  cosmopoUtaij. 

English  is  emphatically  the  language  of  commerce,  of 
civilization,  of  social  and  religious  freedom,  of  progressive 
intelligence,  .  and  therefore,  beyond  any  tongue  ever 
used  by  man,  it  is  of  right  the  cosmopolite  speech. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  i. 

cosmopolitical  (koz"m6-po-lit'i-kal),  a.  [< 
cosmopoUte,  after  political.]  Universal;  cos- 
mopolitan. 

To  flnde  himself e  Cosmopolites,  a  citizen  and  member 
ot  the  whole  and  onely  one  mysticall  citie  vniuersall,  and 
so  consequently  to  meditate  of  the  Cosmopoliticall  gou- 
ernment  thereof.  HaMuyfs  Voyages,  I.  6. 

Kant  says  somewhere  that,  as  the  records  of  human 

transactions  accumulate,  the  memory  of  man  will  have 

room  only  for  those  of  supreme  cosmopolitical  importance. 

Lowell,  Harvard  Oration,  Nov.  8, 1886. 

cosmopolitism  (koz-mop'o-li-tizm),  n.  [<  cos- 
mopolite +  -ism.]    Same  as  cosmopolitanism. 

The  cosmopolitism  of  Germany,  the  contemptuous  na- 
tionality of  the  Englishman,  and  the  ostentatious  and  boast- 
ful nationality  of  the  Frenchman.  Coleridge. 

COSmorama  (koz-mo-ra'ma)j  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  k6- 
dfiog,  the  world,  +  o'pafia,  a'View,  <  dpdv,  see.]  A 
view  or  series  of  views  of  the  world;  specifi- 
cally, an  exhibition  of  a  number  of  drawings, 
paintings,  or  photographs  of  cities,  buildings, 
landscapes,  and  the  like,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  so  arranged  that  they  are  reflected 
from  mirrors,  the  reflections  being  seen  through 
a  lens. 

The  temples,  and  saloons,  and  cosmjiramas,  and  foun- 
tains glittered  and  sparkled  before  our  eyes. 

Dickens,  Sketches  by  Boz,  xlv. 

COSmoramic  (koz-mo-ram'ik),  a.  [<  cosmorama 
+  -ic]     Relating  to  or  like  a  cosmorama. 

cosmos^  (koz'mos),  n.  [Also  Tcosmos;  <  NL. 
cosmos,  cosmus,  ML.  cosmus,  <  Gr.  nda/j-og,  order, 
good  order,  form,  ornament,  and  esp.  the  world 
or  the  universe  as  an  orderly  system.]  1. 
Order;  harmony. 

Hail,  brave  Henry :  across  the  Nine  dim  Centuries,  we 
salute  thee,  still,  visible  as  a  valiant  Son  of  Cosmos  and  Son 
of  Heaven,  beneficently  sent  us  ! 

Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  ii.  1. 

Hence — 2.  The  universe  as  an  embodiment  of 
order  and  harmony ;  the  system  of  order  and 
law  exhibited  in  the  universe. 

If  we  take  the  highest  product  of  evolution,  civilized  hu- 
man society,  and  ask  to  what  agency  all  its  marvels  must 
be  credited,  the  inevitable  answer  is — To  that  Unknown 
Cause  of  which  the  entire  Cosmos  is  a  manifestation. 

H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  471. 

3.  Any  system  or  circle  of  facts  or  things  con- 
sidered as  complete  in  itself. 

Each  of  us  is  constantly  having  sensations  which  do  not 
amount  to  perceptions  [and]  make  no  lodgment  in  the  cos- 
mos of  our  experience. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  145. 

4.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  small  genus  of  Compositce, 
related  to  the  dahlia,  ranging  from  Bolivia  to 
Arizona.  C.  caudatus  is  widely  naturalized  through  the 
tropics.  C.  bipinnatus  and  C.  diversifolius  are  frequently 
cultivated. 

cosmos^t,  n.  [A  corrupted  form  (appar.  for 
*comos)  of  Tatar  'kumie:  see  Icumiss.]  Fer- 
mented mare's  mUk:  same  as  Jcumiss. 

Their  drinke  called  Cosmos,  which  is  mares  milke,  is 
prepared  after  this  maner.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  97. 

They  [the  Tatars]  then  cast  on  the  ground  new  Cosmos, 
and  make  a  great  feast.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  414. 

COSmoscope  (koz'mo-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  k6(j/j.oc,  the 
universe,  +  (7K07r£<v,'view.]  An  instrument  de- 
signed to  show  the  positions,  relations,  and 
movements  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon;  an 
orrery. 

COSmOSphere  (koz'mo-sfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kdajwq, 
the  world,  +  arpalpa,  a  sphere.]  An  apparatus 
for  showing  the  position  of  the  earth  at  any 
given  time  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  it 
consists  of  a  hollow  glass  globe,  on  which  are  depicted  the 
stars  forming  the  constellations,  and  within  which  is  a  ter- 
restrial globe.  _ 

COSmotheism  (koz'mo-the-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  k6- 
a/zog,  the  world,  +  e£<if,'God,  -I-  -ism:  see  theism.] 
Deification  of  the  cosmos;  the  system_ which 
identifies  God  with  the  cosmos ;  pantheism. 

COSmothetiC  (koz-mo-thet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ic6a/ioc, 
the  world,  +  deuKdg,  <  BeT&Q,  verbal  adj.  of  tl- 
divai,  put,  assume,  =  E.  do :  see  thesis.]  Sup- 
posing the  existence  of  an  external  world; 
affirming  the  real  existence  of  the  external 
world. 

To  the  class  of  cosmothetio  idealists  the  great  majority 
of  modern  philosophers  are  to  be  referred. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

CoBmothetic  idealism,  idealist.    See  the  nouns. 
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Cosne  (kon  ,  n.  A  red  wine  grown  in  the  de> 
partment  of  NiSvre  in  Prance,  similar  in  flavor 
to  Bordeaux,  and  improving  with  age. 

COSOVereign  (ko-suv'e-ran),  n.  [<  co-^  -)-  sov- 
ereign.]   A  joint  sovereign. 

Peter  being  then  only  a  boy,  Sophia,  Ivan's  sister  of  the 
whole  Mood,  was  joined  with  them  as  regent,  under  the 
title  of  co-sovereign.  Brougham. 

cospecific  (ko-spe-sit'ik),  a.    [<  co-^  +  specific] 

Of  the  same  species ;  conspecific. 
cosset,  n.     [ME.,  <  AS.  coss,  a  kiss:  see  kiss,  n. 

and  v.]    A  kiss. 

The  queen  thus  acorded  with  the  Cros, 
Asens  hym  spak  nomore  speche  ; 

The  lady  gaf  the  cros  a  cosse. 
The  lady  of  love  longe  lone  gan  seche. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  207. 

Icoss^t  ('^os),  n.  [In  phrase  rule  of  coss,  an  early 
name  for  algebra,  a  half -translation  of  It.  re- 
gola  di  cosa,  lit.  the  rule  of  the  thing:  regola, 
<  L.  regula,  rule ;  di,  <  L.  de,  of ;  cosa,  a  thing 
(<  L.  causa,  a  cause,  LL.  a  thing),  being  the 
unknown  quantity,  x:  see  rule,  ehose^,  and  x 
as  an  algebraic  symbol.]  The  imknown  quan- 
tity in  an  algebraic  problem.  Also  cos,  cosa. — 
Rule  of  COBS,  an  elementary  algebraic  method  of  solving 
problems ;  algebra, 

COSS^  (kos),  n.  [Also  written  kos,  repr.  Hind. 
kos  =  Beng.  kros,  a  coss,  <  Skt.  kroga,  a  call, 
oalUng-distance  (e.  g..  Hind,  gav^kos,  the  dis- 
tance at  which  one  can  hear  the  lowing  of  a 
cow),  <  ■\/  krug,  call,  cry  out.]  In  India,  a  road- 
measure  of  variable  extent,  ranging  from  1  to 
2  miles  (rarely  more),  being  usually  about  H 
miles,  especially  in  Bengal. 

I  determined  to  keep  to  the  road  and  ride  round  to  the 
next  bungalow  at  Narkunda,  .  .  .  which  is  ten  coss,  or 
about  fifteen  miles  away. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  164. 

Cossack  (kos'ak),  n.  [Euss.  Kozaku,  Kazaku,  a 
Cossack ;  of.  Turk,  kazdk,  a  robber ;  said  to  be 
of  Tatar  origin.]  One  of  a  military  people 
inhabiting  the  steppes  of  Russia  along  the  lower 
Don  and  about  the  Dnieper,  and  in  lesser  num- 
bers in  eastern  Russia,  Caucasia,  Siberia,  and 
elsewhere.  Their  origin  is  uncertain,  but  their  nucleus 
is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  refugees  from  the  ancient 
limits  of  Russia  forced  by  hostile  invasion  to  the  adoption 
of  a  military  organization  or  order,  which  grew  into  a  more 
or  less  free  tribal  existence.  Their  independent  spirit 
has  led  to  numerous  unsuccessful  revolts,  ending  in  their 
subjection,  although  they  retain  various  privileges.  As 
light  cavalry  they  form  an  element  in  the  Kussian  army 
very  valuable  in  skirmishing  operations  and  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 

cossas  (kos'az),  n.  pi.  [E.  lud.]  Plain  East 
Indian  muslms,  of  various  qualities  and  widths. 

cossee  (kos'e),  n.  [Of  E.  lnd..origin.]  A  brace- 
let. 

cosset  (kos'et),  n.     [Cf .  Walloon  cosset,  a  suck- 
ing pig.]     1.  A  lamb  brought  up  by  hand,  or 
without  the  aid  of  the  dam ;  a  pet  lamb. 
Much  greater  gyfts  for  guerdon  thou  shaft  gayne 
Then  Kidde  or  Cosset.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

2.  A  pet  of  any  kind. 

Quar.  Well,  this  dry  nurse,  I  say  still,  is  a  delicate  man. 

Mrs.  Lit.  And  I  am  for  the  cosset  his  charge :  did  you 
ever  see  a  fellow's  face  more  accuse  him  for  an  ass? 

R.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

cosset  (kos'et),  V.  t.  [<  cosset,  n.]  To  fondle; 
make  a  pet  of;  nurse  fondly. 

I  have  been  cosseting  this  little  beast  up,  in  the  hopes 
you'd  accept  it  as  a  present. 

H.  Kingsley,  Geoflry  Hamlyn,  xxvi. 
Every  section  of  political  importance,  every  interest  in 
the  electorate,  has  to  be  cosseted  and  propitiated  by  the 
humom-ing  of  whims,  fads,  and  even  more  substantial  de- 
mands. Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XX.  145. 

cossict,  cossicalt  (kos'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [=  It.  coB- 
sico ;  as  coss^  +  -ic,  4cal.  The  true  derivation 
having  been  forgotten,  it  was,  later,  ignorantly 
connected  with  L.  cos,  a  whetstone.]  Relating 
to  algebra ;  algebraic. 

There  were  sometimes  added  to  these  numbers  certain 
signs  or  algebraic  figures,  called  cossical  signings. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  414. 
Cossic  aJgorism,  an  algebraical  process  of  determining 
the  value  of  an  unknown  quantity.— CosslC  niunliers, 
powers  and  roots. 

Cossidse  (kos'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cossus  + 
-idee.]  A  family  of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera  or 
moths,  taking  name  from  the  genus  Cossus :  sy- 
nonymous with  MpialidcB  (^ which  see). 

COSSistt  (kos'ist),  n.  [<  coss^  +  ■4st.]  An  al- 
gebraist. 

COSSoletisf,  n.    Same  as  cassolette. 

cossum  (kos'um),  n.  A  malignant  ulcer  of  the 
nose,  often  syphilitic.     Dunglison. 

Cossus  (kos'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cossus,  a  kind  of 
larva  found  under  the  bark  of  trees.]  1.  A 
genus  of  moths,  of  the  family  Hpialidw  (or 
the  ghost-moths.    Cossm  ligniperda,  one 
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Goat-moth  iCossus  iigniperiia),  reduced  about  one  third. 

of  the  largest  of  the  British  moths,  is  called  the  goat-moth, 
from  the  disapreeable  hlrcine  odor  of  the  larvse ;  it  ex- 
pands 3  to  3i  inches,  and  is  of  variegated  coloration.  • 
2.   \l.  c]    Same  as  acne. 

COSsyphene  (kos'i-jfen),  n.  [<  F.  cossyph^ne 
(LatreiUe).]  A  beetle  of  the  genus  Cossyphvjs, 
or  of  some  allied  genus. 

COSSyphore  (kos'i-for),  ».     Same  as  cossyphene. 

Cossyphus  (kos'i-fua),  ».  [NIi.,  <  Q-r.  Kdaavpg, 
a  singing  bird,  perhaps  the  black  ouzel ;  also  a 

.sea-fish.]  1.  In  entom,,  a  genus  of  atracheliate 
heteromerous  insects,  of  the  family  Tenebrio- 
nidai.  Fabricius,  1792. — 2t.  In  ornith.,  a  genus 
of  stumoid  passerine  birds :  same  as  Acrido- 
theres.  Dum&ril.  —  3.  In  ichtli.,  a  genus  of  per- 
coid  fishes.    Valenciennes. 

COSSyrite  (kos'i-rit),  «.  [<  Gr.  Kdampoc,  also 
Kdaaovpa,  an  island  between  Sicily  and  Africa, 
now  called  Pantellaria,  +  -ite^.]  ^  mineral 
related  to  amphibole  in  form  and  composition, 
occurring  in  tricUnic  crystals  in  the  liparite  of 
the  island  of  PanteUaria. 

COSti  (k6st),  n.  [<  ME.  cost,  <  ONorth.  cost,  < 
Icel.  kostr,  m.,  choice,  chance,  opportunity,  con- 
dition, state,  quality,  =  AS.  cyst,  f.,  choice, 
election,  a  thing  chosen,  excellence,  virtue,  = 
OS.  Icust  =  OFries.  kest,  choice,  estimation, 
virtue,  =  MD.  D.  kust  =  OHG.  cJiust,  cust,  MHG. 
kust,  G.  kurst,  f.,  choice,  =  Goth,  kustus,  m., 
gakusts,  f .,  test,  proof ;  with  formative  -t,  \ 
Goth,  kiusan  =  AS.  cedsan  (pp.  coren),  etc., 
choose:  see  choose.']  If.  Manner;  way  and 
means. 

Bi-knowe  alle  the  costes  of  care  that  he  hade. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2495. 

2t.  Quality ;  condition ;  property ;  value ;  worth. 

Who-so  knew  the  coHes  that  knit  ar  therinne  [in  the  girdle] 
He  wolde  hit  prayse  at  more  prys,  parauenture. 

Sir  Qttvmyne  amd  th»Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1849. 
Chief  men  of  worth,  of  mekle  cost, 
To  be  lamentit  sair  for  ay. 
Battle  ofHarlaw  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  188). 
At  all  costs,  by  all  means ;  at  all  events.    [This  phrase 
was  formerly  in  dative  singular,  without  the  preposition  : 
We  ne  magen  aire  coste  halden  Crist  bibode. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  21. 
It  is  now  usually  associated  with  coat^.]  —  Needes  COStt, 
by  all  means ;  necessarily. 

The  night  was  schort,  and  f  aste  by  the  daye 
That  needes  cost  he  moste  himselven  hyde. 

Chaitcer,  Knight's  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  1.  619. 

Cost^  (k6st),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cost,  ppr.  cost- 
ing. [<  ME.  costen,  <  OF.  coster,  coaster,  F.  cou- 
ter,  cost,  =  Pr.  Sp.  costar  =  Pg.  custar  =  \t.  cos- 
tare  (=  D.  kosten  =  ORG.*cliost6H,  MHG.  kosten, 
G.  kosten  =  Dan.  koste  =  Sw.  Icel.  kosta,  after 
Eom.),  <  ML.  costare,  contr.  of  L.  constare,  stand 
together,  stand  at,  cost,  <  corn-,  together,  +  stare, 
stand:  see  constant.']  1.  To  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  (something  valuable)  in  exchange, 
purchase,  or  payment;  be  of  the  price  of;  be 
acquired  in  return  for :  as,  it  cost  five  dollars. 

Though  it  had  coste  me  catel  [wealth]. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Prol.,  1.  204. 

There,  there !  a  diamond  gone,  cost  me  two  thousand 

ducats  in  I'rankfort !  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 

To  have  made  a  league  of  road  among  such  rocks  and 

precipices  would  have  cost  the  state  a  year's  revenue. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  78. 

2.  In  general,  to  require  (as  a  thing  or  result  to 
be  desired)  an  expenditure  of  any  specified 
thing,  as  time  or  labor;  be  done  or  acquired  at 
the  expense  of,  as  of  pain  or  loss ;  occasion  or 
bring  on  (especially  something  evil)  as  a  result. 

If  it  should  cost  my  life  this  very  night, 
I'll  gae  to  the  Tolbooth  door  wi'  thee. 

Archie  of  Ca' field  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  91). 
He  enticed 
Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile, 
To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  414. 
Difference  in  opinions  has  cost  many  millions  of  lives. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  5. 

The  President  has  paid  dear  for  his  White  House.    It 

has  commonly  cost  him  all  his  peace,  and  the  best  of  his 

manly  attributes.  Kmerson,  Compensation. 
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To  coat  dear,  to  require  a  great  outlay,  or  involve  or  en- 
tail much  trouble,  suffering,  loss,  etc. 

Were  it  known  that  you  mean  as  you  say,  surely  those 
wordes  might  cost  you  dear. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.  to  ii.,  note. 

'T  has  often  cost  the  boldest  Cedar  dear 
To  grapple  with  a  storm. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  1.  89. 

COSt^  (kdst),  n.  [<  ME.  cost,  const,  F.  coUt,  cost, 
=  Pr.  cost,  costa  =  Sp.  costo,  casta  =  Pg.  cvsta 
=  It.  costo  =  D.  kost=  OHG.  chosta,  MHG.  koste, 
G.  kost  =  Dan.  Sw.  kost  (ML.  costa)^  cost,  ex- 
pense; from  the  verb.]  1.  The  equivalent  or 
price  given  for  a  thing  or  service  exchanged, 
purchased,  or  paid  for;  the  amount  paid,  or 
engaged  to  be  paid,  for  some  thing  or  some 
service :  as,  the  cost  of  a  suit  of  clothes ;  the 
cost  of  building  a  house.  Nothing  has  any  cost  until 
it  is  actually  attained  or  obtained ;  while  price  is  the 
amount  which  is  asked  for  a  service  or  thing. 
By  Flames  a  House  I  hir'd  was  lost 
Last  Year :  and  I  must  pay  the  Cost. 

Prior,  A  Dutch  Proverb. 

Value  is  the  life-giving  power  of  anything;  cost,  the 
quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  it ;  price,  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  its  possessor  will  take  in  ex- 
change for  it.  Ruskin,  Munera  Pulveris,  §  12. 

2.  That  which  is  expended ;  outlay  of  any  kind, 
as  of  money,  labor,  time,  or  trouble ;  expense  or 
expenditure  in  general;  specifically,  ^e at  ex- 
pense :  as,  the  work  was  done  at  public  cost. 

Have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  cost  ?    2  Sam.  xix.  42. 
Let  foreign  princes  vainly  boast 
The  rude  effects  of  pride  and  cost. 

Waller,  Her  Majesty's  New  Building. 
Passing  to  birds,  we  find  preservation  of  the  race  se- 
cured at  a  greatly  diminished  cost  to  both  parents  and  off- 
spring. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SooioL,  §  275. 

3.  pi.  In  law :  (a)  The  sums  fixed  by  law  or 
allowed  by  the  court  for  charges  in  a  suit, 
awarded  usually  against  the  party  losing,  and 
in  favor  of  the  party  prevailing  or  his  attorney. 

Nobody  but  you  can  rescue  her,  .  .  .  and  you  can  only 
do  that  by  paying  the  costs  of  the  suit  —  both  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlvii. 

(6)  The  sum  which  the  law  allows  to  the  at- 
torney, to  be  paid  by  his  client At  all  costs. 

See  cosfi.— Costs  of  the  cause  or  of  the  action,  in  law, 
the  aggregate  of  costs  to  which  the  prevailing  party  is  en- 
titled against  his  adversary  on  reaching  final  judgment  in 
the  cause. —  Costs  of  the  day,  in  Eng.  law,  interlocutory 
costs  imposed  on  a  party  in  respect  to  an  incidental  pro- 
ceeding at  the  time  it  is  taken  or  determined,  as,  for  in- 
stance, an  adjournment,  in  contradistinction  to  general 
costs  of  the  cause. — Dives  costs,  in  Eng.  legal  parlance, 
costs  which  one  allowed  to  sue  without  liability  to  costs 
voluntarily  pays  to  his  attorney,  and  is  therefore,  if  suc- 
cessful, allowed  to  tax  against  his  adversary. —  To  count 
the  cost.  See  counts. — To  one's  cost,  with  inconve- 
nience, suffering,  or  loss ;  to  one's  detriment  or  sorrow : 
as,  that  some  one  had  blundered,  he  found  to  his  cost. 

What  they  had  fondly  wished,  proved  afterwards,  to 
their  costs,  over  true.  Kjwlles,  Hist.  Turks. 

Oh  frail  estate  of  human  beings, 

And  slippery  hopes  below  ! 

Now  to  our  cost  your  emptiness  we  know. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  1.  401. 
=  Syn.  1  and  2.  Expense,  Worth,  etc.    Sea  price. 
COSt^  (kost),  n.     [<  L.  costa,  a  rib,  side :  see 
coast.]     If.  A  rib  or  side. 

Made  like  an  auger,  with  which  tail  she  wriggles 
Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship,  and  sinks  it  straight. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iii.  1. 

3.  In  her.,  same  as  cottise. 

COSt*t  (kost),  ?i.  [ME.  cooste,  costmary ;  =  Pr. 
cost  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  costo,  <  L.  costos,  costum,  <  Gr. 
K6aTog,  an  aromatic  plant,  <  Ar.  kost,  kust,  Hind. 
kushth:  see  costmary.]     Costmary. 

costa  (kos'ta),  n. ;  pi.  costcB  (-te).  [NL.,  <  L. 
costa,  a  rib,  a  side :  see  costs  and  coast,  n.]  1 .  In 
anat. :  (a)  [L.]  A  rib.  (6)  A  border  or  side 
of  something :  specifically  applied  to  the  three 
borders  or  costte  of  the  human  scapula  or  shoul- 
der-blade— the  superior  or  coracoid,  the  poste- 
rior or  vert'ebral,  and  the  anterior  or  axillary, 
(c)  A  ridge  on  something,  giving  it  a  ribbed  ap- 
pearance.—  2.  In  eooL:  (a)  In  entom.:  (1)  A 
broad,  elevated  longitudinal  line  or  ridge  on  a 
surface.  (2)  The  anterior  border  of  an  insect's 
wing,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  or 
outer  angle.  Hence  —  (3)  The  space  on  the 
wing  bordering  the  anterior  margin.  (4)  The 
costal  or  anterior  vein,  (b)  In  conch.,  the  ridge 
or  one  of  the  ridges  of  a  shell,  (c)  In  Actino- 
zoa,  an  external  vertical  ridge  marking  the  site 
of  a  septum  within,  {d)  In  Crinoidea,  a  row  of 
plates  succeeding  the  inferior  or  basal  portion 
of  the  cup. —  3.  El  bot.,  a  rib  or  primary  vein;  a 
midrib  or  midnerve  of  a  leaf  or  frond. 

COStaget)  »•  [ME.,  also  covstage;  <  OF.  costage, 
coustage  (=  Pr.  costatge;  ML.  costagiwm),  <  cos- 
ter, cost:  see  cosf^  +  -age.]    Cost;  expense. 


cost-book 

Thare  fore  I  telle  yow  schorttely,  how  a  man  may  goon 
with  lytel  costage  and  schortte  tyme. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  126. 
For  more  solempne  in  euery  mannes  syght 
This  feste  was,  and  gretter  of  costage, 
Than  was  the  reuel  of  hir  mariage. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  ii26. 

costal  (kos'tal),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  costal  =  It.  cos- 
tote,  <  NL.  costalis  (ML.  *costaUs,  in  neut.  cos- 
tote,  the  side  of  a  hill),  <  costa,  a  rib,  the  side 
etc.:  see  costa,  coast,  n.]  1.  In a«ot. :  (a)  Per- 
taining to  the  ribs  or  the  side  of  the  body:  as 
costal  nerves.  (6)  Bearing  ribs ;  eostiferous': 
applied  to  those  vertebrae  which  bear  ribs,  and 
to  that  part  of  the  sternum  to  which  ribs  are 
attached. —  2 .  In  entom. ,  pertaining  to  the  costa 
or  anterior  edge  of  an  insect's  wing;  situated 
on  or  near  the  costa. —  3.  In  bot,  pertaining  to 
the  costa  or  midrib  of  a  leaf  or  frond. 

Veins  .  .  .  forming  a  single  costal  row  of  long  areolto. 

Syn.  Fil.,  p.  523. 

Costal  angle,  in  entom.,  the  tip  of  the  wing. —  Costal 
area,  in  entom.,  a  part  of  the  wing  or  tegminum  bordering 
the  anterior  margin,  and  extending  to  the  subcostal  vein. 
In  many  of  the  Orthoptera  it  has  a  different  texture  and 
appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  wing. —  Costal  cartilaife. 
See  cartilage. — Costal  cells,  in  entom.,  the  cells  nearest 
the  costa,  generally  numbered  from  the  base  of  the  wing 
outward.  One  of  them 
is  frequently  opaque, 
and  is  then  called 
the  pterostigma.  But 
many  authors  include 
in  the  term  costal  only 
one  or  more  cells  be- 
tween the  pterostig- 
ma and  the  base  of  the 
wing.— Costal  mar- 
gin, in  entom. ,  the  cos- 


Winpf  of  Bee,  showing  costa,  or  costal 
vein,  a,  and  subcostal  vein,  *.  The  space 
inclosed  by  a  and  b  is  the  costal  cell. 


fa  or  anterior  margin  of  the  wing.— Costal  plate,  in  Che. 
Ionia,  one  of  a  series  of  expanded  dermal  plates  of  bone, 
ankylosed  with  a  rib,  forming  a  part  of  the  carapace.  See 
cut  under  Chelonia. —  Costal  processes,  in  ornith. :  (a) 
The  unciform  processes  given  off  by  many  ribs,  overlap, 
ping  succeeding  ribs.  (6)  Certain  parts  of  the  sternum 
with  which  the  ribs  articulate.  They  are  very  prominent 
in  passerine  birds.  See  cut  under  can«a(e.— Costal  velill| 
in  entom.,  a  large  longitudinal  vein  or  rib  nearly  parallel 
to,  and  frequently  touching,  the  anterior  margin,  but  in 
the  Odonata  separated  from  it  by  the  marginal  vein. 

COStally  (kos'tal-i),  adv.  In  entom. :  (a)  Toward 
the  costa  or  front  margin  of  the  wing:  as,  a 
band  produced  costally.  (6)  Over  the  costal 
vein :  as,  a  line  costally  angulated. 

COStal-ner'Ved  (kos'tal-nfervd),  a.  In  bot.,  hav- 
ing the  secondary  nerves  of  the  leaf  springing 
from  the  costa  or  midrib.    Also  costatmenose. 

costardt  (kos'tard),  n.  [<  ME.  costard,  an  apple, 
orig.  a  'ribbed'  apple,  a  var.  (accom.  to  -ard) 
of  *costate  (first  found  in  later  use),  <  ML.  cos- 
tatus,  ribbed,  <  L.  costa,  a  rib :  see  cost^,  and 
cf.  costate.  Cf .  also  custard,  ult.  a  var.  of  ens- 
tate.  See  -ard.  Hence  costard-  or  costermonger 
a,nd  coster.]     1.  An  apple. 

The  wilding,  costard,  then  the  well-known  pom-water. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xviii. 

2.  The  head.    [Humorous.] 

Take  him  on  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy  sword,  and 

then  throw  him  into  the  malmsey -butt,  in  the  next  room. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  4. 

Also  costerd. 

COStardmongert  (kos'tard-mung^ger),  ti.  Same 

as  (     ■ 


Edg.  Have  you  prepared  the  costardmonger  > 
Night.  Yes,  and  agreed  for  his  basket  of  pears. 

£.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fat,  iv.  1. 

costate,  costated  (kos'tat,  -ta-ted),  a.  [<  L, 
eostatus,  ribbed,  <  costa,  rib:  see  costa,  cost^' 
Cf.  costard.]  X.  Having  a  rib  or  ribs;  ribbed; 
—  2.  Having  a  ridge  or  ridges;  ridged,  as  ii 
ribbed.  Specifically— (a)  In  entom.,  having  several 
broad  elevated  lines  or  ridges  extending  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  (ii)  In  hot.,  having  one  or  more  primary  longi- 
tudinal veins  or  ribs,  as  a  leaf .  (c)  In  c&nch. ,  having  ridges 
crossing  the  whorls  and  parallel  with  the  mouth  of  the 
shell,  as  in  univalves,  for  example  Harpidce,  or  radiating, 
as  in  bivalves,  for  example  most  Cardiida.— COBtate 
eggs,  in  entom.,  those  eggs  which  have  raised  ribs  run- 
ning from  end  to  end. 

COStatovenose  (kos-ta-to-ve'nos),  a.  [<  L.  cos- 
tatus,  ribbed  (see  costate),  +  venostts,  having 
veins :  see  venous.]     Same  as  costal-nerved. 

costayt,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  coast. 

Dounward  ay  in  my  pleiyng. 
The  ryver  syde  costeiyng.  ,  ,„, 

.Rom.  o/«A«iio««,  I-IS*- 

cost-book  (kdst'biik),  n.  [<  cost  for  costem  + 
book.]  In  Cornish  mining,  a  book  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  joint  adventurers  in  a  mine, 
with  the  number  of  shares  each  holds.  A  share- 
holder who  wishes  to  leave  the  company  can  QO 
so  by  getting  his  name  removed  from  the  cost- 
book —  Cost-hook  system,in  Cornish  mining,  a  ™etliod 
of  keeping  mining  accounts  and  managing  a  joint-stocK 
company,  by  which  any  one  of  the  adventurers  can  w""- 
draw  on  due  notice,  the  accounts  being  kept  in  such  a  man- 


cost-book 

ner  tbat  tbe  exact  financial  condition  of  the  mine  may  be 
at  any  time  easily  made  out, 

COStean  (kos-ten'),  v.  i.  [<  Com.  eothas,  drop- 
ped, +  stean  (LL.  staimmm),  tin.]  In  mining, 
to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  position  of  a  lode 
by  Binking  pits  through  the  soil  to  the  bed-rock. 
The  general  dii'ection  of  the  lode  having  been,  as  supposed, 
approximately  ascertained  by  means  of  worlc  already  done, 
the  object  of  costeaning  is  to  trace  the  lode  still  further 
through  ground  where  its  outcrop  is  not  visible  on  the  sur- 
face. 

costeaning  (kos-te'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cos- 
tean, !;.]  in  mining,  the  process  of  sinking  pits 
to  discover  a  lode.     [Cornwall.] 

costean-pit  (kos-ten'pit),  n.  In  Cornish  min- 
ing, a  pit  sunk  to  the  bed-rook  in  costeaning. 
[Cornwall.] 

COSteiet,  v.    See  costay,  coast. 

COStella,  n.    Plural  of  costellum. 

COStellate  (kos-tel'at),  a.  [<  NL.  eostellatus,  < 
eoatellwm,  a  little  rib:  see  costellum.1  1.  In  hot., 
finely  ribbed  or  costate. —  3.  In  anat.  and  zool., 
finely  ridged,  as  if  ribbed  with  costella. 

COStellllia  (kos-tel'um),  ». ;  pi.  costella  (-a). 
[NL.,  neut.  dim.  of  L.  costa,  a  rib:  see  cosia, 
coast.']    In  ainat.,  a  small  or  rudimentary  rib. 

coster^  (kos't6r),  n.  [Abbr.  of  costermonger.'] 
Same  as  costermonger. 

*'  Fey  ther  "  had  been '  *  a  coster, "  and,  in  Uzbeth's  phrase, 
had  "got  a  breast  trouble,"  which,  with  other  troubles, 
had  sent  the  poor  soul  to  the  church-yard. 

Barper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  140. 

coster^  (kos'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  coster,  also  (with 
excrescent  -d)  costerd,  <  OF.  cosUere  (>  ML.  cos- 
teriwm),  a  side  hanging,  prop,  adj.,  <  ML.  *cos- 
tarius,  of  or  at  the  side,  <  L.  casta,  side:  see 
costa,  coast.]  1.  Eccles.,  the  side  hangings  of 
an  altar,  (a)  That  part  of  the  altar-cloth  which  hangs 
down  at  either  end.  (6)  One  of  the  side  curtains  which 
serve  to  inclose  the  altar  and  to  protect  it  from  drafts. 
2t.  A  piece  of  tapestry  or  carpeting  used  as  a 
small  hanging,  as  the  valance  of  a  bed,  the  hang- 
ing border  of  a  tablecloth,  and  the  like. 
Also  called  eostering. 

coster-boy  (kos'ter-boi),  n.  A  boy  who  sells 
costards,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  in  the  streets. 
Davies.    [Eng.] 

Laying  down  the  law  to  a  group  of  coster-boys,  for  want 
of  better  audience.  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xxiv. 

costerd^t,  »•    Same  as  costard. 

costerd^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  coster^. 

COSterilt,  ».    Same  as  costrel. 

eostering  (kos't6r-ing),  n.  [<  coster^  +  4ng.'\ 
Same  as  coster^. 

costermonger  (kos't6r-mung"ger),  «.  and  a. 
[For  costerdmonger,  for  costardmonger,  <  costard 
+  monger.  Sometimes  shortened  to  coster.~\ 
I,  n.  A  hawker  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Also 
coster,  and  formerly  costardmonger. 

Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  costermonger' s  times, 
that  true  valour  is  turned  bearherd. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

And  then  he'll  rail,  lilce  a  rude  costermonger, 
That  school-boys  had  couzened  of  his  apples. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 

II,  a.  Mercenary;  sordid.    Nares. 
costevoust,  a.    Same  as  costious. 
cost-free  (k&st'fre),  adv.    Free  of  charge ;  with- 
out expense. 

Her  duties  being  to  tallc  French,  .  .  .  and  her  privileges 
to  live  cost-free  and  ...  to  gather  scraps  of  liuowledge. 
Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  ii. 

COStfult,  a.  [ME.  costeful;  <  eosP  +  -/«?.] 
Costly. 

A  costefulle  clothe  is  tolcyn  of  poverte. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  31. 

costicartilage  (kos-ti-kar'ti-laj), «.  [<  L.  costa, 
rib,  +  cartilage.']  A  costal  cartilage;  a  sternal 
rib,  when  not  ossified.    B.  G-.  Wilder. 

costicartilaginous  (kos-ti-kar-ti-laj'i-nus),  a. 
[<  costicartilage  (-gin-)  +  -ous.  ]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  oostioartilage. 

costicervical  (kos-ti-aer'vi-kal),  a.  [<  L.  costa, 
rib,  +  cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  "+  -at]  In  anat., 
pertaining  to  the  ribs  and  neck:  as,  a  costicer- 
vical muscle :  specifically  said  of  the  oostieer- 
vicaUs. 

costiferous  (kos-tif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  cosUfdre; 
<  L.  costa,  rib,  +  ferre,  =  E.  bear^,  +  -ous.]  In 
anat,  rib-bearing:  applied  to  those  vertebrae, 
as  the  dorsal  vertebrae  of  man,  which  bear  free 
articulated  ribs,  and  to  those  parts  or  processes 
of  the  sternum  of  some  animals,  as  birds,  to 
which  ribs  are  jointed. 

The  sternum  has  no  costiferous  median  backward  pro- 
longation, all  the  ribs  being  attached  to  its  sides. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  168. 

costifonn  (kos'ti-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  costa,  rib,  + 
forma,  shape.]  1.  In  anat,  formed  or  shaped 
like  a  rib.— 2.  In  entom.,  having  the  form  of  a 
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costa  or  ridge:  as,  a  costiform  interspace  be- 
tween striae. 

costifoust,  a.    Same  as  costious. 

COStilet,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  cousUlle,  a  short  sword, 
a  sort  of  dagger  or  poniard:  see  coistrit]  A 
dagger;  a  poniard. 

TTT    ^  Gaflray  hym  smote  vppon  the  hanche  so 

Wyth  a  costile  which  in  hys  slefle  gan  hold  that  his  les- 
seron  faUed  and  breke  to. 

Pom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4334. 
COStile-ironf ,  n.     [ME.  costile^re :  see  costile.] 
Same  as  costile. 

Thorewly  passyng  the  costile-yre  cold ; 
Hastily  the  Mode  lepte  out  and  ran  tho. 

Mmn.  of  Parteimy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4336. 

COStiousf,  a.  [ME.  costifous,  costevmis,  costious, 
costyous,  costuous,  coustous,  <  OF.  costeous,  cous- 
teus,  F.  co4teux,  costly,  <  coste,  cost:  see  cost^, 
n.,  and  -ous.]    Costly. 

He  that  makethe  there  a  Feste,  be  it  nevere  so  costifous, 
and  he  have  no  Neddres,  he  bathe  no  thanke  for  his  tra- 
vayUe.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  208. 

COStispinal  (kos-ti-spi'nal),  a.  [<  NL.  costispi- 
nalis.]  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ribs  and 
spinal  column;  costovertebral.  Coues. 
costive  (kos'tiv),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  costyfe;  < 
OF.  costeve,  i.  e.,  costevS  (mod.  F.  restored  con- 
stijpi),  <  L.  constipatus,  crammed,  stuffed,  pp. 
of  constipare,  press  together,  >  costever,  cosUver, 
costuver,  cram,  constipate :  see  consUpate.]  1. 
Suffering  from  a  morbid  retention  of  fecal  mat- 
ter in  the  bowels,  in  a  hard  and  dry  state;  hav- 
ing the  excrements  retained,  or  the  motion  of 
the  bowels  sluggish  or  suppressed ;  constipated. 
—  2.  Figuratively,  slow  in  action;  especially, 
slow  in  giving  forth  ideas  or  opinions,  etc.; 
uncommunicative;  close;  unproductive.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic] 

Who  is. 
Indeed,  sir,  somewhat  costive  of  belief 
Toward  your  stone ;  would  not  be  gulled. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 
While  faster  than  his  costive  Brain  indites, 
Philo's  quick  Hand  in  flowing  Letters  writes. 

Prior,  On  a  Person  who  wrote  111  against  Me. 

You  must  be  frank,  but  without  indiscretion ;  and  close, 

without  being  costive.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

3t.  Hard  and  dry ;  caked. 

Clay  in  dry  seasons  is  costive.  Mortitnen,  Husbandry. 
4.  Producing  costiveness.     [Rare.] 

Blood-boyling  Yew,  and  costiue  Misseltoe ; 
With  yce-cold  Mandrake,  and  a  many  mo 
Such  fatall  plants. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Fiuies. 

costively  (kos'tiv-li),  adv.    With  costiveness. 

costiveness  (kos'tiv-nes),  n.  1.  A  morbid  re- 
tention of  fecal  matter  in  the  bowels.  See  con- 
stipation. 

Costiveness  has  ill  effects,  and  is  hard  to  be  dealt  with 
by  physick.  Locke,  Education. 

3.  Figuratively,  slowness  in  action;  especially, 
slowness  or  difSculty  in  giving  forth  or  utter- 
ing, in  a  general  sense;  closeness;  reticence. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

In  the  literary  and  philosophical  society  at  Manchester 
was  once  a  reverend  disputant  of  tbe  same  costiveness  in 
publick  elocution  with  myself.   Wakefield,  Memoirs,  p.  216. 

costless  (kdst'les),  a.  [=  D.  hosteloos;  <  cost^, 
n.,  +  -less.]  Costing  nothing;  not  involving 
expense. 

COStlewt,  a.  [ME.,  <  cos«2  -I-  -lew,  an  adj.  term., 
also  in  drunkelew,  q.  v.]    Costly;  sumptuous. 


And  at  the  west  dore  of  Powles  was  made  a  costlew  pa- 
gent,  renning  wyn,  red  claret  and  whit,  all  the  day  of  the 
marriage.  Arnold's  Chronicle  (1602),  p.  xli. 

costliness  (k6st'li-nes),  n.  The  character  or 
fact  of  being  costly;  expensiveness;  richness; 
great  cost  or  expense ;  sumptuousness. 

Alas,  alas  that  great  city,  wherein  were  made  rich  all 
that  had  ships  in  the  sea  by  reason  of  her  costliness ! 

Rev.  xviii.  19. 

Though  not  with  curious  costliness,  yet  with  cleanly 

sufficiency,  it  entertained  me.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

costly  (kdst'U),  a.     [<  ME.  costily^  for  costely 

(=  D.  Icostelijk  =  MHG.  hostelich,  G.  kostlich  = 


ban.  lmstelig=z  Sw.  hostlig  =  Norw, 
Icel.  hostligr,  IcostuUgr);  <  cost^  +  -ly^.]  1 
Of  great  price ;  acquired,  done,  or  practised  at 
much  cost,  as  of  money,  time,  trouble,  etc. ;  ex- 
pensive; rich;  occasioning  great  expense  or 
expenditure :  as,  a  costly  habit ;  costly  furniture ; 
costly  vices. 

Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very 
costly.  Jol"»  "ii-  ^■ 

In  itself  the  distinction  between  the  affirmative  and  the 
negative  is  a  step  perhaps  the  most  costly  in  effort  of  any 
that  the  human  mind  is  summoned  to  take. 

De  Quineey,  Herodotus. 


costovertebral 

It  is  only  by  the  rich  that  the  costly  plainness  which  at 

once  satisfies  the  taste  and  the  imagination  is  attainable. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Bool^,  2d  ser,,  p.  322, 

3.  Lavish;  extravagant.     [Bare.] 

A  dagger,  in  rich  sheath  with  jewels  on  it,  .  .  . 
At  once  the  costly  Sahib  yielded  to  her. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

=Syn.  1.  Precious,  etc.    See  valuable. 
costly  (kdst'li),  adv.    In  a  costly  manner ;  ex- 
pensively; richly;  gorgeously. 

Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxlvL 

costmary  (kost'ma-ri),  n.  [In  Palsgrave  (1530), 
cost  ma/ry,  translated  by  P.  coste  marine.  Cf. 
rosemary,  where  -mary  =  marine.  The  second 
element,  however,  is  usually  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Virgin  Mary  (as  if  ML.  *costus 
Marim) ;  the  orig.  form  said  to  be  ML.  *costus 
amarus :  L.  costus,  a,  plant  (see  eost^) ;  amarns, 
bitter.]  A  perennial  plant,  Tanacetum  Balsa- 
mita,  of  the  natural  order  Compositce,  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  long  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  its  leaves. 

The  purple  Hyacinthe,  and  fresh  Costmarie. 

Spenser,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Gnat. 

Costmarie  is  put  into  ale  to  steep.  Geranrde. 

costo-.  Combining  form,  in  some  recent  scien- 
tific compounds,  of  Latin  (New  Latin)  costa,  a 
rib. 

COSto-apical  (kos-to-ap'i-kal),  a.  [<  NL.  costa, 
a  rib,  4-  L.  apex  (apic-),  apex,  +  -at]  In  en- 
tom., near  the  outer  or  apical  end  of  the  costal 
margin  of  the  wing:  as,  a  costo-apical  spot. 

costocentral  (kos-to-sen'tral),  a.  [<  L.  costa, 
a  rib,  +  centrum,  center,  +  -at]  Same  as  cos- 
tovertebral. 

costoclavicular  (kos''''t6-kla-vik'u-iar),  a.  [< 
L.  costa,  a  rib,  +  NL.  clavicula,  clavicle.]  In 
anat,  pertaining  to  the  first  rib  and  to  the 
clavicle :  applied  to  the  rhomboid  (costocla- 
vicular) ligament  which  connects  these  parts. 

COStocolic  (kos-to-kol'ik),  a.  [<  L.  costa,  a  rib, 
+  colon,  colon:   see  colon^,  colic]     In  anat, 

pertaining  to  ribs  and  to  the  colon Coatooolic 

ligament,  a  fold  of  peritoneum  forming  a  kind  of  mesen- 
tery for  the  spleen,  and  passing  from  the  left  colic  flexure 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  opposite  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  ribs. 

costocoracoid  (kos-to-kor'a-koid),  a.  [<  L. 
costa,  a  rib,  +  NL.  coracoides,  coracoid.]  In 
anat.,  pertaining  to  the  ribs  and  to  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula :  applied  to  a  dense  mem- 
brane or  thick  sheet  of  deep  fascia,  continuous 
with  that  of  the  arm  and  breast,  attached  to 
the  clavicle  and  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 
inclosing  the  pectoralis  minor  and  subclavius 
muscle,  protecting  the  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  pierced  by  the  cephalic  vein  and 
other  vessels.    Also  coracocostal. 

costomt,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  custom. 

costomaryt,  a.  and  «.  An  obsolete  form  of  cus- 
tomary. 

COStoretf , ».  Same  as  costrel.  Solon,  Old  Eng. 
Potter,  p.  16. 

costoscapular  (kos-to-skap'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  cos- 
ta, a  rib,  +  scapula,  scapula,  +  -ar^.]  In  anat, 
pertaining  to  ribs  and  to  the  scapula ;  connect- 
ing these  parts,  as  a  muscle:  specifically  said 
of  the  costoscapularis. 

costoscapularis  (kos-to-skap-u-la'ris),  a.  used 
as  n. ;  pi.  costoscapulares  (-rez).  [NL.,  <  L.  cos- 
ta, a  rib,  +  scapula,  scapula.]  A  muscle  of  the 
thorax  arising  from  many  ribs,  and  inserted 
into  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula.  Also 
called  serratus  magnus.    See  serratus. 

costosternal  (kos-to-ster'nal),  a.  [<  L.  costa,  a 
rib,  +  NL.sterjiwTO, breast-bone,  +  -at]  Jjianat, 
pertaining  to  a  rib  or  costal  cartilage  and  to  the 
sternum:  applied  to  ligaments  connecting  these 
parts,  or  to  articulations  between  them. 

costotome  (kos'to-tom),  «.  [<  L.  costa,  a  rib, 
-I-  Gr.  To/i6i,  cutting,  verbal  adj.  of  rifiveiv,  ra- 
fislv,  out.]  A  knife,  chisel,  or  shears  used  in  dis- 
section for  cutting  through  the  costal  cartilages 
and  opening  the  thoracic  cavity;  a  cartilage- 
knife. 

costotransverse  (kos''''t6-trans-vers'),  a.  [<  L. 
costa,  a  rib,  +  transversus,  transverse.]  In 
anat.,  pertaining  to  a  rib  and  to  the  transverse 
process  of  a  vertebra:  applied  to  the  interos^ 
seous  ligaments  connecting  these  parts. 

costovertebral  (kos-to-ver'tf-bral),  a.  [NL., 
<  L.  costa,  a  rib,  +  vertebra,'^,  joint,  vertebra, 
+  -at]  In  anat,  pertaining  to  a  rib  and  to 
the  body  of  a  vertebra:  applied  to  the  stel- 
late ligaments  connecting  these  parts.  Also 
costocentral. 


costoxiphoid 

costoxiphoid  (kos-to-zif' oid),  a.  [<  L.  costa,  a 
rib,  +  &r.  ^ujioud^g,  ensiform:  see  xiplioicl.']  In 
atmt.,  pertaining  to  costal  cartilage  and  to  the 
xiphoid  process  of  the  sternum:  as,  a  costoxiph- 
oid articulation. 

COStredt,  »•     Same  as  costrel. 

COgtrel  (kos'trel),  h.  [Also  costril,  <  ME.  cos- 
trel, oostrelle,  costril,  also  costret,  costred,  a 
drinMng-cup  or  flask  (ML.  costrelltts,  costerel- 
lum),  <  W.  costrel,  a  cup,  flagon.]  A  flask, 
flagon,  or  bottle ;  specifically,  such  a  vessel  of 


Costrels. 

1,  old  form,  of  leather;  2,  old  form,  of  earthenware;  3,  modem  fonn 

(West  of  England),  of  earthenware. 

leather,  wood,  or  earthenware,  often  of  a  flat- 
tened form,  and  generally  with  ears  by  which 
it  may  iDe  suspended,  used  by  British  laborers 
in  harvest-time.  Sometimes  called  pilgrim's 
bottle. 

Therwithal  a  costrel  taketh  he  tho, 
And  seyde,  "  Hereof  a  draught  or  two 
Gif  hym  to  drynke." 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2666. 

A  youth,  that,  following  with  a  costrel,  bore 
The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and  wine. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

costrellt,  costrellet,  costrilt,  «•  Obsolete 
forms  of  costrel. 

cost-sheet  (kdst'shet),  n.  A  statement  showing 
the  expense  of  any  undertaking. 

COStumeif,  «•     An  obsolete  form  of  custom, 

costume^  (kos-ttim'  or  kos'tum),  n.  [=  D.  Jcos- 
tuum  =  Gr.  costiim  =  Dan.  kostume,  <  F.  costume 
(the  orig.  P.  word  being  coutume)  =  Pr.  costum, 
costuma,  <  It.  costuma  =  OSp.  costume  =  Cat. 
costum  =  Pg.  costume  (cf.  Sp.  costumire),  <  ML. 
costuma,  ult.  <  L.  coiisuetudo  {-din-),  custom:  see 
custom,  which  is  a  doublet  of  costume.']  1 .  Cus- 
tom or  usage  with  respect  to  place  and  time, 
as  represented  in  art  or  literature ;  distinctive 
character  or  habit  in  action,  appearance,  dress, 
etc. ;  hence,  keeping  or  con^ruity  in  represen- 
tation. [This  is  the  sense  m  which  the  word 
was  first  used  in  English,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.] 

Sergius  Paulus  wears  a  crown  of  laurel :  this  is  hardly 
reconcileable  to  strict  propriety,  and  to  the  costume,  of 
which  Kaflaele  was  in  general  a  good  observer. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Discourse  12. 
The  cruzado  was  not  current,  as  it  should  seem,  at  Ven- 
ice, though  it  certainly  was  in  England  at  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  who  has  here  indulged  his  usual  practice  of 
departing  from  national  costume. 

Dyce,  111.  of  Shakespeare,  II.  270. 

2.  Mode  of  dressing ;  external  dress.  Specifically 
— (a)  An  established  mode  or  custom  in  dress ;  the  style  of 
dress  peculiar  to  a  people,  tribe,  or  nation,  to  a  particular 
period,  or  to  a  particular  character,  profession,  or  class  of 
people.  (&)  A  complete  dress  assumed  for  a  special  occa- 
sion, and  differing  from  the  dress  of  every-day life :  as,  a 
court  costume  (the  dress  required  to  be  worn  by  a  person 
who  is  presented  at  court),  (c)  A  complete  outer  dress 
for  a  woman,  especially  one  made  of  the  same  material 
throughout :  as,  a  walking-cosiwme. 

All  costume  off  a  man  is  pitiful  or  grotesque.  It  is  only 
the  serious  eye  peering  from  and  the  sincere  life  passed 
within  it,  which  restrain  laughter  and  consecrate  the  cos- 
tume of  any  people.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  29. 

costume^  (kos-tiim'),  V.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  cos- 
tumed, ppr.  costuming.  [<  costume^j  n.;  =  F. 
costumer,  etc.]  1.  To  dress;  furnish  with  a 
costume;  provide  appropriate  dress  for:  as,  to 
costume  a  play;  "  costumed  v[i.'b\a.dk.,"  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Jane  Byre,  xvii. —  2.  Beflexively,  to  put 
an  unusual  dress  on ;  dress  for  a  special  occa- 
sion. 

Attic  maidens  in  procession,  or  costuming  themselves 
therefor.      0.  O.  MiiUer,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  §  96. 

COSttUner  (kos-tii'mer),  n.  One  who  prepares 
or  arranges  costumes,  as  for  theaters,  fancy 
balls,  etc. ;  one  who  deals  in  costumes. 

COStumic  (kos-tii'mik),  a.  [<  costume'^  +  -Jc.J 
Pertaining  to  costume  or  dress ;  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  mode  of  dress.     [Rare.] 

A  noble  painting  of  Charles  IT.  on  horseback,  in  costu- 
mic  armour.  Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  467. 
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COStUS-root  (kos'tus-rot),  n.  [<  Costus,  NL. 
specific  name  from  native  name,  +  root.]  The 
root  of  Saussurea  Lappa  (AucMandia  Costum),  a 
composite  plant  of  Cashmere,  it  is  collected  in 
enormous  quantities  for  the  Chinese  market,  and  is  used 
largely  as  a  medicine  in  India.  It  has  a  pungent  aromat- 
ic taste,  and  an  odor  like  that  of  orris-root. 

cosubordinate  (ko-sub-6r'di-nat),  a.  [<  co-"^ 
-i-  subordinate.]  Equally  subordinate;  equiva- 
lent as  suborders:  as,  cosubordinate  groups  in 
zoology.    Mivart. 

cosupreme  (ko-sij-prem'),  a.  and  n.     [<  co-^  + 
supreme.]    I.  a. '  Equally  supreme. 
II.  n.  A  partaker  of  supremacy. 

The  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supreines  and  stars  of  love. 

Shak.,  The  Phoenix  and  Turtle,  1.  61. 

cosurety  (ko-shor'ti),  n. ;  pi.  cosureties  (-tiz). 
[<  co-^  +  surety.]  One  who  is  surety  with  an- 
other or  others. 

cosy,  a.  and  n.    See  cozy. 

cosynt,  «■  and  a.  Middle  English  for  cosin,  now 
cousin'-. 

cot^  (kot),  n,  [Intimately  connected  with  cotel, 
a  different  form,  differently  used,  but  closely 
related :  (1)  Cot\  <  ME.  cot,  hot,  a  cot,  cottage, 
chamber,  cell  {coU  for  cote  once  in  comp.  schep- 
cott,  a  sheep-cote),  <  AS.  cot,  neut.,  pi.  cotu,  a 
cot,  cottage,  a  chamber  (used  in  Mat.  xxi.  13 
to  translate  L.  spelunca,  a,  den,  sc.  of  thieves), 
=  ONorth.  cot,  cott,  neut.,  a  cot,  a  chamber,  = 
MD.  D.  hot  =  MLG.  L(J.  hot  =  MG.  hot  (>  G. 
hoi,  hoth)  =  loel.  OSw.  ODan.  hot,  a  cot,  hut. 
(2)  Cotei,  formerly  sometimes  also  coat,  <  ME. 
cote,  a  cot,  cottage,  a  chamber,  often  in  comp., 
fold,  coop,  pen,  sty  (see  dove-cote,  hen-cote, 
sheep-cote,  swine-cote),  <  AS.  cote,  fem.,pl.  cotan, 
a  cot,  cottage,  more  frequently  with  umlaut 
(o  >  y),  cyte,  a  cot,  cottage,  chamber,  cell,  = 
MD.  hote  =  MLG.  hote,  hotte,  hate,  LG.  hote, 
hate  =  MG.  hote  (>  G.  hote)  =  Icel.  hyta,  hytra,  a 
cot,  hut.  Cot^  and  cote''-  are  thus  respectively 
neut.  and  f em.  forms  of  the  same  word.  Hence 
(from  E.)  Gael,  cot  =  W.  cwt,  a  cot;  and  (from 
Teut.)  ML.  cota,  a  cot,  cotagium,  E.  c6ttage.: 
OBulg.  hotici,  a  cell;  also  (with  change  of 
meaning  like  that  in  cassocTc  and  chasuble,  both 
ult.  <  L.  casa,  a  cottage),  OF.  cote,  etc.,  a  coat, 
>  ME.  cote'  E.  coat :  see  cote^  and  coat^.  The 
sense  of  '  a  small  bed'  is  modem.  Hence  ult. 
cottage,  cotter\  etc.]  1.  A  small  house;  a  cot- 
tage ;  a  hut ;  a  mean  habitation. 

No  trust  in  brass,  no  trust  in  marble  walls ; 
Poor  cots  are  e'eh  as  safe  as  princes'  halls. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  12. 

Behold  the  cot  where  thrives  the  industrious  swain. 
Source  of  his  pride,  his  pleasure,  and  his  gain.    Crabbe. 

2.  A  smaU  bed  or  crib  for  a  child  to  sleep  in ; 
also,  a  portable  bed  formed  of  canvas,  webbing, 
or  other  material  fastened  to  a  light  frame,  of- 
ten made  cross-legged  to  permit  folding  up. 
Also  called  cot-bed. 

In  the  pleasant  little  trim  new  niu-sery  ...  is  the 
mother,  glaring  over  the  cot  where  tlie  little,  soft,  round 
cheeks  are  pillowed.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxxvi. 

3.  Naut.,  a  swingingbed  or  hammock  of  canvas, 
stiffened  by  a  wooden  frame,  and  having  up- 
right sides  of  canvas  to  protect  the  sleeper,  it 
is  slung  on  lanyards  called  "  clues,"  and  secured  to  hooks 
in  the  carlines  or  deck-beams.  It  differs  from  the  ham- 
moclc  in  the  frame  and  upright  sides,  and  in  not  being  ca- 
pable of  being  rolled  up  and  stowed  in  the  nettings.  It  is 
now  rarely  used  except  in  the  sick-bay  aboard  a  man-of- 
war,  but  was  very  common  in  crowded  quarters  for  ofilcers 
in  the  American  navy  up  to  1865. 

4.  A  leather  cover  for  a  finger,  used  to  protect 
the  finger  when  it  is  injured  or  sore,  or  to  shield 
it  from  injury,  as  in  dissecting ;  a  finger-stall. 
—  5.  A  sheath  or  sleeve,  as  the  clothmg  for  a 
drawing-roller  in  a  spinning-frame. 

COt^  (kot),  n.  [E.  dial.,  formerly  also  cote;  cf .  cot- 
ton^. 'H.enae  cotgare.]  1.  Refuse  wool.  Knight; 
Halliwell. —  2.  A  fleece  of  wool  matted  toge- 
ther; a  lock  of  wool  or  hair  clung  together. 


cote-hardie 

cota  (ko'ta),  n. ;  pi.  cotce  (-te).  [ML. :  see  cote2 
coaf^.]     1.  Acoat.— 2t.  The  filibeg.  ' 

cotabulatet  (ko-tab'u-lat),  v.  t.  [<  co-l  +  tabu- 
late.]   Same  as  contdbuiate. 

cotse,  n.    Plural  of  cota. 

cotagef,  n.    An  obsolete  speUing  ot  cottage. 

Cotalpa  (ko-tal'pa),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
lamelUcorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Scardbaidw, 


c 

Cotangent 
ACB  being  the  angle,  the 
ratio  of  DL  to  DC,  or  that  of 
AC  to  AH,  is  the  cotangent; 
or,  DC  being  taken  as  unity, 
it  is  the  line  DL. 


cot^  (kot),  n.     [<  Ir.  cot,  a  small  boat.]    A  lit- 
tle boat.     [Irish.] 

Cymochles  of  her  questioned 
Both  what  she  was,  and  what  that  usage  ment. 
Which  in  her  cott  she  daily  practized  ? 
**  Vaine  man"  (saide  she),  .  .  . 
My  little  boat  can  safely  passe  this  perilous  bourne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  9. 

C0t*t  (kot),  ».     [Abbr.  from  cotgtteaw.]    An  ef- 
feminate person. 

Some  may  think  it  below  our  hero  to  stoop  to  such  a 
mean  employment,  as  the  poet  has  here  enjoined  him,  of 
holding  the  candle ;  and  that  it  looks  too  much  like  a  citi- 
zen, or  a  cot,  as  the  women  call  it.        Hist.  Tom  Thumb. 

cot.    An  abbreviation  of  cotangent. 


Goldsmith-beetle  {Cotalpa  tanigera), 
a,  imago ;  b,  pupa ;  c,  larva.    (All  natural  size.) 

Their  technical  characters  are  :  10-jointed  antenna ;  the 
clypeus  sutured  from  the  front ;  the  thorax  margined  at 
the  base ;  the  elytra  not  margined ;  and  the  tarsal  claws 
unequal.  C.  lanigera,  the  goldsmith-beetle  of  tlie  eastern 
United  States,  is  a  light-yellow  species  nearly  an  inch  long. 

cotangent  (ko-tan'jent),  n.  [<  co-^  +  tangent.  A 
word  coined  by  the  English  mathematician  Ed- 
mund Gunterabout  1620.]  In  trigonom.,the tan- 
gent of  the  complement  of 
a  given  arc  or  angle.  Ab- 
breviated co*.  Seetheflg- 
ure —  Cotangent  at  a  close- 
point  of  an  algebraical  sur- 
face, the  tangent  of  the  simple 
branch  of  the  curve  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  surface  witli  its  tan- 
gent plane  at  the  close-point. 

cotarnine  (ko-tar'nin),  n. 
[Transposed  from  narco- 
tine.]  An  organic  base 
(C12H13NO3  +  H2O) 
formed  from  narcotine 
by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  as  manga- 
nese dioxid.  It  is  nonvolatile,  and  has  a  bitter 
taste  and  faintly  alkaline  reaction. 

cot-bed  (kot'bed),  n.    Same  as  cot\  2. 

cotbetty  (kot'befi),  n. ;  pi.  cotbetties  (-iz).  [< 
cot  (as  in  cotquean)  +  betty.]  A  man  who  med- 
dles with  the  domestic  afilairs  of  women;  a 
betty.     [TJ.  S.] 

COtel  (kot),  n.  [<  ME.  cote,  <  AS.  cote :  see  fur- 
ther under  cot^.]  1+.  A  hut ;  a  little  house ;  a 
cottage :  same  as  cot''-,  1. 

Albeit  a  cote  in  our  language  is  a  little  slight-built  coun- 
try liabitation. 

Verstegan,  Kest.  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  viii. 

2.  A  sheepfold. 

Hezekiah  had  exceeding  much  riches  and  honour:  and 
he  made  himself  .  .  .  stalls  for  all  manner  of  beasts,  and 
cotes  for  flocks.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28. 

The  folded  flocks  penn'd  in  their  wattled  coies. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  344. 

[In  this  sense  now  used  chiefly  in  composition, 
as  dove-cote,  hen-cote,  sheep-cote,  swine-cote,  etc.] 

COte%,  n.    A  former  spelling  of  coaf^. 

cote^t  (kot),  V.  t.  [<  P.  cdtoyer,  go  by  the  side 
of,  <  OP.  costoier,  >  also  E.  coast :  see  coast,  v.] 
To  pass  on  one  side  of ;  pass  by ;  pass. 

We  coted  them  on  the  way :  and  hither  are  they  coming. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

cote^t,  «.  l<  cote^,  v.]  The  act  of  passing  by; 
a  going  by.    Drayton. 

cote^t  (kot),  V.  t.     [<  F.  coter,  <  OP.  qmter,  >  E. 
quote,  q.  v.]     To  quote. 
The  text  is  throughout  coted  in  the  margin.  ITdall,  Pref. 
Thou  art  come  .   .  .  from  ooting  of  ye  scriptures,  to 
courting  with  Ladies. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  320. 

COte^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cot^. 

COte-a-pye+,  n.    See  courtepy. 

cote-armourt,  cote-armuret,  n.  Obsolete  forms 
of  coat-armor. 

cote-hardiet,  n.  [OP.]  A  garment  worn  by 
both  sexes  throughout  the  fourteenth  centiay. 
That  of  the  men  corresponded  nearly  to  the  cassock ;  mt 
of  the  worn  en  was  generally  cut  somewhat  low  in  the  BeoK, 
fitting  the  body  closely  above  the  waist,  but  very  jull.a™ 
long  in  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  varied  greatly  in  ™1'™,' 
those  worn  by  the  women  were  at  first  close-fltting  and  ""'■ 
toned ;  but  toward  1380  the  sleeves  of  the  cote-hardie  lor 
either  sex  were  loose  and  long. 

They  [streamers  from  the  elbow]  first  appear  as  narrow 
elongations  from  the  sleeve  of  the  upper-tunic  or  wk- 

Jyff/V'fjifi 

Sooke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  108,  acie- 
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cdtelaine  (ko'te-len),  n.    Same  as  edteline. 

c5tel6  (ko'te-la),  a.  [F.,  ribbed,  ult.  <  L.  *cos- 
tellatus:  see  costellate.]  In  decoraiwe  art, 
bounded  by  many  sides,  straight  or  curved,  in- 
stead of  a  continuous  curved  outline :  said  of  a 
dish,  plaque,  br  the  like. 

c6telette  (ko-te-lef),  n.     [F.]     See  cutlet. 

edteline  (ko-te-len'), ».  AMnd  of  white  muslin, 
usually  a  corded  muslin.  Also  written  cdtelaine. 

cotemporant  (ko-tem'po-ran),  m.  [Of.  cotempo- 
raneous.']    A  contemporary.    North.    [Kare.] 

cotemporaneous,  cotemporary.  Less  usual 
forms  of  contemporaneous,  contemporary. 

cotenancy  (ko-ten'an-si),  n.  [<  co-^-  +  ten- 
ancy.'] The  state  of  feeing  a  ootenant  or  coten- 
ants ;  joint  tenancy. 

The  "Judgments  of  Co-T&na/ncy  "  is  a  Brehon  law-tract, 
still  unpublished  at  the  time  at  which  I  write,  and  pre- 
senting, in  its  present  state,  considerable  dlmoulties  ol 
interpretation.    Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  112. 

cotenaut  (ko-ten'ant),  n.  [<  co-l  +  tenanf] 
A  tenant  in  common  with  another  or  others ;  a 
joint  tenant. 

coterie  (ko'te-re),  n.  [F.,  a  set,  circle,  coterie, 
<  OF.  coterie,  cotterie,  company,  society,  asso- 
ciation of  people,  cotter  tenure,  <  ML.  coteria, 
an  association  of  cotters  to  hold  any  tenure,  < 
eota,  a  cottage :  see  cot\  cote^,  cotter^.]  A  set 
or  circle  of  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  for  social,  scientific,  or  literary  inter- 
course, or  other  purposes ;  especially,  a  clique. 

In  the  scientific  coteries  of  Paris  there  Is  just  now  an 

American  name  well  known  —  that  of  Benjamin  FronMin. 

'  D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  iv. 

The  danger,  the  bloodshed,  the  patriotism,  had  been 

blending  coteries  into  communities. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  U5. 
The  House  developed  a  marked  tendency  to  split  up  into 
a  uuiuber  of  cliques  and  coteHes,  banded  together  for  the 
propagation  of  some  crotchet. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  ISK 

coterminous  (ko-ter'mi-nus),  a.  [<  co-'^  +  ter- 
minous,  after  conterminous.]    Same  as  conter- 


With  the  fall  of  these  [Greek]  communities,  there  came 
in  the  Stoic  conception  of  the  universal  city,  coterminous 
with  mankind.  G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  173. 

C6te-r6tie  (k6t'r6-te')>  ri.  [F.]  An  excellent 
red  wine  produced  in  the  vineyards  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Kh6ne  near  Lyons,  France. 

Cotesian  (ko-te'zhi-an),  a.  Pertainingto  or  dis- 
covered by  the  English,  mathematician  Koger 
Cotes  (1682-1716)^— Cotesian  theorem.  Same  as 
Cotes's  properties  of  the  circle  (which  see,  under  circle). 

ootgare  (kot'gar),  n.  [<  00*2  +  *gare,  perhaps 
for  gear.]    Eef  use  wool,  flax,  etc. 

COthlf  (koth),  n.  [<  ME.  eoth,  cothe,  <  AS.  cothu 
(pi.  eotha),  cothe  (pi.  eothan),  disease.]  1.  A 
disease. 

Thise  ar  so  hidus  with  many  a  cold  coth. 

Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  31. 
2.  A  fainting. 
Cothe  or  swownynge,  sincopa.         Prompt.  Pwrv.,  p.  96. 

coth^t.    An  obsolete  form  of  quoth. 

cothe  (koTH),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cothed,  ppr. 
cotMng.  [B.  dial. ;  also  written  coathe;  <  coth^, 
«.]    To  faint.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cothisht  (ko'thish),  a.  [_<  cotK'- + -isKi-.]  Sickly; 
faint.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

COthon  (ko'thon),  n.  [Gr.  Kadav,  applied  to 
the  inner  harbor  at  Carthage,  otherwise  to  a 
•irinking-vessel.]  A  quay  or  dock;  a  wharf. 
Worcester. 

cothurn  (ko-them'),  n.  [=  F.  cothurne  =  Sp. 
It.  coturno  '=  Pg.  cothwrno  =  Or.  cothurn  =  Dan. 
kothurne,  <  L.  cothurnus,  <  G-r.  Mopvog,  a  bus- 
kin.] Same  as  cothwrrms,  which  is  more  com- 
monly used. 

The  moment  had  arrived  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
mask  and  the  cothurn  might  be  assumed  with  effect. 

Motley. 

COthumal  (ko-th^r'nal),  a.  [<  cothurn  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  cothurnus 
or  buskin ;  hence,  relating  to  the  drama ;  tragic ; 
cothumate. 

The  scene  wants  actors ;  I'll  fetch  more,  and  clothe  it 
In  rich  cothumal  pomp.  Lust's  Dominion,  v.  2. 

cothumate,  cothurnated  (ko-ther'nat,  -na- 
ted),  a.  [<  L.  cothurnatus,  <  coihurnus :  see  co- 
thurn anA-ate^.]  1.  Buskined.— 2.  Tragical; 
solemn  or  stilted :  applied  to  style. 

Desist,  0  blest  man,  thy  cothumate  style. 
And  from  these  forced  iambics  fail  awhile. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  348. 

COthurned  (ko-themd'),  a-     [<  cothurn  +  -ecH^.] 
Buskined.    [lEare.] 
Peasants  in  blue,  red,  yellow,  mantled  and  cothumed. 
Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  663. 
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cothurni,  n.    Plural  of  cothurnus. 

Cothurnia  (ko-th6r'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cothur- 
nus, a,\imisxa.:  see  cotlmrn.]  An  extensive  ge- 
nus of  peritrichous  ciUate  inlusorians,  of  the 
family  Vorticellidce  and  subfamily  VaginicoUnce, 
founded  by  Ehrenberg.  The  species  inhabit 
fresh  and  salt  water,  as  C.  imlerhis  and  C.  mari- 
tima. 

cothurnus  (ko-ther'nus),  n. ;  pi.  cothurni  (-ni). 
[L.,  <  Gr.  Kddopvos,  a  buskin :  see  cothurn.]  The 
buskin  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  it  was  held 
by  the  Eomans  to  be  a 
characteristic  part  of 
the  costume  of  tragic 
actors,  whence  cothur- 
nus is  sometimes  fig- 
uratively used  for  tra- 
gedy. The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, called  the  shoe  of 
tragic  actors  eF/Sas  or 
e  FjSaTjJ.  It  is  shown  by 
monuments  to  have 
been  a  closed  shoe,  like 
a  usual  form  of  the 
hunting-buskin,  but 
differing  from  this  in 
having  a  very  thick 
sole ;  and,  like  the 
hunting-buskin,  it  was 
probably  laced  high  on 
the  leg,  though  this  is 
not  certain.  Also  co- 
thurn. 

In    their    tragedies 

they  [Shakspere's  con-         Cothurnus— Figure  of  Artemis,  from 
temporaries]     become     Puriiication  of  Orestes  on  a  Greek  red- 
heavy   without    gran-    figured  vase, 
deur,  like  Jonson,  or 

mistake  the  stilts  for  the  cothurnus,  as  Chapman  and  Web- 
ster too  often  do.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  317. 

COthy  (ko'thi),  a.  [<  coth^  +  -2/I.]  Sickly; 
faint.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

coticet  (kot'is),  n.    In  her.,  same  as  cottise. 

cotice  (kot-i-sa'),  a.  In  her.,  bendwise:  said 
especially  of  small  parts. 

COtiCUlar  (ko-tik'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  coticula,  dim. 
of  cos  {cot-),  a  whetstone.]  Pertainingto  whet- 
stones ;  like  or  suitable  for  whetstones. 

cotidal  (ko-ti'dal),  a.  [<  co-^  +  tidal.]  Mark- 
ing an  equality  of  tides.— Cotidal  lines,  imaginary 
lines  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  throughout  which  high 
water  takes  place  at  or  about  the  same  time. 

cotidiant,  cotidienf,  a.  and  n.  Obsolete  forms 
of  quotidian. 

cotignac  (ko-te-nyak'),  n.  [See  codimac]  A 
conserve  prepared  from  quinces  not  entirely 
ripe.  It  is  stomachic  and  astringent.  Dun- 
glison. 

Ootile  (ko'ti-le),  n.  [NL.  (Boie,  1822);  often 
erroneously  Cotyle;  <  Gr.  aurriXTi,  fem.  of  Kuyr'iKog, 
chattering,  prattling,  babbling;  of  a  swallow, 
twittering;  cf.  /cuT('/iA£(i>,  chatter,  prattle.]  A 
genus  of  swallows,  of  the  family  Hirundinidce, 
having  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  isolated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tarsus,  a  slightly  forked  tail,  the 
edge  of  the  outer  primary  not  serrate,  and 
plain  mouse-gray  and  white  plumage.  The  type 
is  the  well-known  bank-swallow,  G.  riparia,,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  northern  hemisphere.  See  cut  under  bank- 
swallow.  The  proper  name  of  the  genus  is  Clivicola  (which 
see). 

cotillion  (ko-til'yon),  re.  [Also,  as  F.,  cotillon 
(E.  -Hi-  repr.  the  '(former)  sound  of  F.  -lU),  a 
sort  of  dance,  lit.  a  petticoat,  dim.  of  OP.  cote, 
P.  cotte,  a  coat :  see  coat^.]  1 .  A  lively  French 
dance,  originated  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
for  two,  eight,  or  even  more  performers,  and 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  steps  and  figures; 
specifically,  an  elaborate  series  of  figures,  often 
known  in  the  United  States  as  the  german. 
The  term  is  now  often  used  as  a  generic  name 
for  several  different  kinds  of  quadrille. —  2. 
Music  arranged  or  played  for  a  dance. — 3.  A 
black-and-white  woolen  fabric  used  for  women's 
slorfcs 

cotinga  (ko-ting'ga),  n.  [NL.,  from  S.  Amer. 
native  name.]     l."The  native  name  of  several 


Blue  Cotinga  [Catinga  cixrulea). 
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South  American  manakins :  applied  to  sundry 
cotingine  birds,  (a)  [cap.]  Applied  in  1760  by  Brissou 
to  the  Dlue  purple-breasted  manakin  of  Edwards,  thus  be- 
coming in  ornithology  a  genus  having  this  species,  Ain- 
pelis  cotinga  (Linnffius),  or  Cotinga  coerulea,  as  its  type ; 
since  made  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cotingidm. 
(&)  [cap.']  Applied  in  1786  by  Merrem  to  a  genus  of  relat- 
ed birds,  the  cocks-of-the-rock  {Rupicolirue),  of  the  genus 
Phcenic&rcus. 
2.  Any  bird  of  the  family  Cotingidce. 

Cotingidse  (ko-tin'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Co- 
tinga (a)  -I-  -iiice.]  A  family  of  South  Ameri- 
can passerine  birds,  proposed  by  Bonaparte  in 
1849,  of  uncertain  definition  and  position,  con- 
taining the  cotingas,  manakins,  cocks-of-the- 
rock,  bell-birds,  fruit-crows,  etc.  The  term  is 
used  in  varying  senses  by  different  authors,  and  is  inex- 
tricably confused  with  Pipridce,  Ampelidce,  Bombycillidce, 
etc.  By  G.  B.  Gray  (1869)  it  is  made  to  cover  62  genera 
and  166  species,  divided  into  7  subfamilies :  Tityrinoe,  Co- 
tingince  (the  cotingas  proper),  Lipaugince,  Gymnoderinoe 
(the  fruit-crows,  as  the  averanos,  arapungas,  bell-birds, 
umbrella-birds,  etc.),  Piprinoe  (the  manakins  proper), 
RupicolincB  (cocks-of-the-rock),  and  Phytotomince.  The 
group  thus  constituted  is  a  highly  diversified  one,  con- 
taining many  beautiful  and  interesting  forms,  character- 
istic of  the  South  American  fauna.  In  a  common  usage, 
Cotingidce  are  exclusive  of  the  Pipridce  and  Phytotomidce 
as  separate  families. 

Cotinginse  (kot-in-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Co- 
tinga (a)  -h  ■4nce.]  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  Colmgidos,  represented  by  such  gen- 
era as  Cotinga,  Phibalura,  and  Ampelion. 

cotingine  (ko-tin'jin),  a.  [<  cotinga  +  -ine^.] 
Like  or  likened  to  a  cotinga;  specificsflly,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Cotingidce  or  CoUngince;  pip- 
rine;  ampeUne. 

cotise,  cotised.    See  cottise,  cottised. 

Gotland  (kot'land),  n.  [<  cot^  -)-  land.]  Land 
appendant  to  a  cottage. 

cotnar  (kot'nar),  n.    Same  as  catnar. 

coto  (ko'to),  n.  [Sp.,  a  cubit :  see  mibit.]  A 
Spanish  measure  of  length,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
vara  (which  see). 

Goto  bark  (ko'to  bark).  A  bark  of  unknown 
botanical  origin,  obtained  from  Bolivia.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  remedy  in  eases  of  diar- 
rhea. 

cotoin  (ko'to-in),  n.  [<  Coto  (bark)  +  4n^.] 
A  substance,  crystallizing  in  yellowish-white 
prisms,  derived  from  Coto  bark. 

cotonea  (ko-to'ne-a),  n.  [NL.  ML.,  var.  of  L. 
cydonia,  quince-tree :  see  codiniac,  coin^,  quince.] 
The  quince-tree.     Bailey. 

Cotoneaster  (ko-to-ne-as'ter),  n.  [NL.,  <  NL. 
cotonea,  quince  (see  quince),  +  L.  term,  -aster.] 
A  genus  of  small  trees  or  trailing  shrubs,  nat- 
ural order  Mosacew,  resembling  the  medlar,  c. 
vulgaris  is  a  common  European  species,  having  rose-col- 
ored petals  and  the  margins  of  the  calyx  downy.  The  other 
species  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  moun- 
tains of  India  and  Mexico.  They  are  all  adapted  for  shrub- 
beries. 

cotorra  (ko-tor'a),  ».  [Native  name.]  A  name 
of  the  agouti. 

cotoye  (ko-to-ya'),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  cottised. 

cotQLueant  (kot'kwen),  n.  [A  word  of  popular 
origin,  <  *cot,  of  uncertain  origin  (conjectured 
by  some  to  stand  for  eock^,  equiv.  to  'male'), 
+  quean,  a  woman.  Cf .  cothetty  and  cuckquean.] 

1 .  A  man  who  busies  himself  with  the  affairs 
which  properly  belong  to  women. 

Cap.  Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica : 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurse.  Go,  you  cot-quean,  go. 

Get  you  to  bed.  SAo/c,  E.  and  J.,  Iv.  4. 

I  cannot  abide  these  apron  husbands ;  such  cotquewns. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Eoaring  Girl,  iii.  2. 

A  stateswoman  is  as  ridiculous  a  creature  as  a  cotquean; 

each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  its  bounds.    A  ddison. 

2.  A  coarse,  masculine  woman ;  a  bold  hussy. 

Scold  like  a  cotqitean,  that's  yoiu"  profession. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  i.  2. 

COt(].ueanityt  (kot'kwen-i-ti),  n.  [<  cotquean  + 
-ity.]   The  character  or  conduct  of  a  cotquean. 

We  tell  thee  thou  angerest  us,  cotquean ;  and  we  will 
thunder  thee  in  pieces  for  thy  cotqueanity. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  3. 

cotriple  (ko-trip'l),  a.  [<  co-'^  4-  triple.]  In 
math.,  connected  with  a  triple  branch  of  a 
curve. — Cotriple  tangent,  the  tangent,  at  a  close-point 
of  a  sm'f  ace,  of  the  triple  branch  of  the  curve  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  surface  and  its  tangent. 

cotrustee  (k5-trus-te'),  n.  [<  co-i  -I-  trustee.] 
A  joint  trustee. 

cotsett,  n.  [ML.  cotsetus,  cothsetus.  Latinized 
forms  of  AS.  *cotscBta  (Somner — not  authen- 
ticated) (=  ML6.  kotsete,  kotse,  koste  =  G.  koth- 
sasse,  kossasse,  also  Icossdte,  kossat,  kotse) ;  AS. 
also  cotsetla  (spelled  kotsetla,  kotesetla)  (ML. 
cotsetle),  with  term,  -la  equiv.  to  -ere,  E.  -er  (as 
MLG.  kotsetej,  kotzer,  koster),  <  cot  or  cote,  a 
cottage,  +  s(Bta  (=  G.  sasse),  a  settler,  dweller 
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(<  sittan,  pret.  pi.  smton,  sit),  or  setla,  a  settler, 
dweller,  <  setl,  a  seat :  see  cofl,  cote^,  and  seta, 
settle,  sit.}  See  the  extract,  and  that  under  cot- 
setler. 

That  record  (Domesday  Survey]  attests  the  existence  of 
move  than  25,000  servi,  who  must  be  understood  to  be,  at 
the  highest  estimate  of  their  condition,  landless  labour- 
ers ;  over  82,000  bordarii ;  nearly  7,000  cotarii  and  cotseti, 
whose  names  seem  to  denote  the  possession  of  land  or 
houses  held  by  service  of  labour  or  rent  paid  in  produce ; 
and  nearly  110,000  villani.  Above  these  were  the  liberi 
homines  and  sokemanni,  who  seem  to  represent  the  medi- 
eval and  modern  freeholder.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  132. 
cotsetlert,  m.  [An  aceom.  book-form  of  AS. 
eotsetla :  see  cotset.}    Same  as  cotset. 

The  Kote-Setlan  or  cotsetlers  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book  are  generally  described  as  poor  freemen  suffered  to 
settle  on  the  lord's  estate,  but  they  were  more  probably 
freemen  who  had  settled  on  their  share  of  the  common 
laud,  of  which  the  lord  had  legally  the  dominion,  but  un- 
der the  feudal  system  in  many  cases  claimed  to  have  the 
tee.  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Introd.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  clvii. 

Cotswold  (kots'wold),  n.  [<  coifl,  cote^,  pi. 
cots,  cotes,  +  tooldX:  see  rooWi.]  Literally,  a 
wold  where  there  are  sheep-cotes :  the  name  of 
a  range  of  hUls  in  Gloucestershire,  England. — 
Cotswold  sheep,  a  breed  of  sheep  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  their  wool,  formerly  peculiar  to  the  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester,  in  England. 

COttt,  n.    A  former  spelling  of  eot^. 

COtta  (kot'a),  n.;  pi.  cottas.  [ML.  cotta,  cota, 
>  It.  cotta  =  F.  cotte,  OP.  cote,  >  E.  coat^,  q.  v.] 

1.  A  short  surplice,  either  sleeveless  or  hav- 
ing half-sleeves. —  2.  A  sort  of  blanket  made 
of  the  coarsest  wool.    Draper's  Diet. 

COttabuS  (kot'ar-bus),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  KdrTaPog.} 
.An  ancient  Greek  game,  which  consisted  in 
throwing  portions  of  wine  left  in  drinMng-cups 
into  a  vessel  or  upon  a  specified  object,  as  a 
plate  of  bronze,  so  as  to  produce  a  clear  sound 
and  without  scattering  the  fluid.  Prom  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  this  feat  good  fortune, 
especially  in  love  affairs,  was  augured. 

cottage  (kot'aj),  n.  [<  ME.  cotage  (ML.  cota- 
gmm),<.  cot  (see  cot^)  +  -age.  P.  cottage  is  from 
E.]  1.  A  cot;  a  humble  habitation,  as  of  a 
farm-laborer  or  a  European  peasant. 

They  were  right  glad  to  take  some  corner  of  a  poor  cot- 
tage. Hooker. 
A  peasant  bred  up  in  the  obscurities  of  a  cottage. 

South. 
The  new  tax,  imposed  upon  every  inhabited  dwelling- 
house  in  England  and  Wales  except  cottages,  i.  e.  houses 
not  paying  to  church  and  poor-rates. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  194. 

2.  A  small  country  residence  or  detached  sub- 
urban house,  adapted  to  a  moderate  scale  of 
living. 

He  passed  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 
A  cottage  of  gentility, 
And  he  owned  with  a  grin 
That  liis  favourite  sin 
Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

Southey,  The  Devil's  Walk. 
Books,  the  oldest  and  the  best,  stand  naturally  and 
rightfully  on  the  shelves  of  every  cottage. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  112. 

Hence  —  3.  A  temporary  residence  at  a  water- 
ing-place or  a  health-  or  pleasure-resort,  often 
a  large  and  costly  structure.  [XJ.  S.] — 4.  In 
old  Eng.  law,  the  service  to  which  a  cotset  or 
cotter  was  bound. 

They  held  their  laud  of  the  Knight  by  Cottage,  as  the 
Knight  held  his  of  the  King  by  Knight  service. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E,  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  38. 
Cottage  allotments,  in  Great  Britain,  portions  of  ground 
which  are  allotted  to  the  dwellings  of  country  laborers  for 
the  purpose  of  being  cultivated  by  them  as  gardens.  See 
allotTuent  system,  under  aUotment. — Cottage  cheese. 
See  cheese^. —  Cottage  cMna,  English  pottery  of  a  cheaii 
sort,  especially  that  produced  at  Bristol.  The  name  is 
generally  given  to  table  utensils  decorated  with  small 
bouquets  and  the  like.  Prime. —  Cottage  hospital.  See 
hospital. — Cottage  piano,  a  small  upnght  piano. — Cot- 
tage right,  in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  an  in- 
ferior right  of  commonage  granted  by  certain  towns  to  in- 
habitant not  included  in  the  original  body  of  proprietors. 

cottaged  (kot'ajd),  a.    [<  cottage  +  -ed^.}    Set 

or  covered  with  cottages. 
Humble  Harting's  cottaged  vale.    Collin.s,  Ode  to  a  Lady. 
cottagelyt  (kot'aj-li),  a.    Rustic ;  suitable  to  a 

cottage. 

They  envy  others  whatever  they  enjoy  of  estates,  houses, 
or  ornaments  of  life,  beyond  their  tenuity  or  cottagely  ob- 
scurity. Artlf.  Handsomeness,  p.  172. 

cottager  (kot'a-jer),  n.  [<  cottage  +  -e»-l.]  1. 
One  who  lives  in  a  cottage,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 

Resolve  me  why  the  cottager  and  king,  .  .  . 
Disquieted  alike,  draw  sigh  for  sigh. 

Youjig,  Night  Thoughts,  vii. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  fashionable  to  bathe  at  Newport. 
Strangers  and  servants  may  do  so,  but  the  cottagers  have 
withdrawn  their  support  from  the  ocean. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  104. 
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2.  In  Eng.  law,  one  who  lives  on  the  common 
without  paying  any  rent  or  having  land  of  his 

own. 

If  a  state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  husbandmen  and  ploughmen  be  but  as  their  work- 
folks  and  labourers,  or  else  mere  cottagers,  which  are  but 
housed  beggars,  you  may  have  a  good  cavalry,  but  never 
good  stable  bands  of  foot. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.  (Bohn  ed.),  p.  360. 

cottah  (kot'a), ».  [E.  Ind.]  A  measure  of  land 
in  Bengal,  equal  to  720  English  square  feet. 

cottar  (kot'ar),  n.    A  Scotch  spelling  of  cotter^. 

cottar-'towii  (kot'ar-toun),  n.  Same  as  coP 
town. 

cottellt,  »■    -Aa  obsolete  form  of  cuttle. 

cotter!  (kot'6r),  n.  [Also  written  cottar  (Sc), 
and  in  technical  or  historical  use  also  cottier  ; 
early  mod.  E.  cottier,  cottyer,  <  ME.  cotyer,  < 
AF.  *cotier,  <  ML.  cotarius,  cottarius,  coterius 
(cf .  MLG.  Jcoter,  Tcoterer,  MG.  hoder  (=  G.  leather, 
Jcdter),  MLG.  also  kotenere,  G.  Tcothner,  kotner), 
<  cota,  a  cot:  see  cot^,  cote^.}  A  cottager;  in 
Scotland,  one  who  dwells  in  a  cot  or  cottage 
dependent  upon  a  farm.  Sometimes  a  piece  of 
land  is  attached  to  the  cottage. 

Himself  goes  patched,  like'  some  bare  cottyer. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  2. 
These  peasants  proper,  who  may  be  roughly  described 
as  small  farmers  or  cottiers,  were  distinguished  from  the 
free  agricultural  laborers  in  two  respects :  they  were  pos- 
sessors of  land  in  property  or  usufruct,  and  they  were 
members  of  a  rural  Commune. 

D.  M,  Wallace,  Uussia,  p.  460. 
Cottars,  who  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  from  their 
fellow-villeins  simply  by  their  smaller  holdings. 

J.  JR.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  319. 
Cottier  tenure  or  system,  a  tenm-e  of  land  by  which 
a  laborer  rents  a  portion  of  land  directly  from  the  owner, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  especially  the  amount 
of  rent  to  be  paid,  are  determined  not  by  custom,  but  by 
competition.  This  system  was  at  one  time  especially  char- 
acteristic of  Ireland,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct  there. 
The  tenancy  was  annual,  and  the  privilege  of  occupancy 
was  put  up  at  auction,  the  consequence  being  excessive 
competition  and  exorbitant  rents,  since  the  cotter  was 
obliged  to  get  the  land  at  any  price  in  order  to  live.  In 
an  act  passed  in  1860  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  cottier  tenancies  are  de- 
fined to  be  cottages  with  not  more  than  half  an  acre  of 
land,  rented  by  the  month  at  not  more  than  £5  a  year. 

cotter^  (kot'e?), ».  [Origin  obscure.]  Jnmech., 
a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  used  as  a  wedge  for 
fastening  or  tightening,  in  the 
adjoining  ligure,  a  is  a  cottpr  connect- 
ing the  end  of  the  rod  6  with  the  pin 
or  stud  c,  by  means  of  a  wrought-iron 
strap  d  d,  and  adjustable  bushes ;  the 
tapered  cotter  a,  passing  through  cor- 
responding mortises  both  in  the  butt 
b  and  the  strap  d  d,  serves  at  once 
to  attach  them  together  and  to  ad- 
just the  bushes  to  the  proper  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Also  called 
cotterel. 

cotter-drill  (kot'6r-dril),  n.  A 
drill  used  in  forming  slots.  It  first  bores  a 
hole,  and  then  by  a  lateral  motion  works  out 
the  slot. 

cottered  (kot'6rd),  a.  [<  cotter^  +  -ed^.}  Keyed 
together  by  wedges. 

cotterel  (kot'6r-el),  n.  [Pormerly  also  cotteril : 
see  cotter^.}  1.  In  meet.,  same  as  cotter^. — 2. 
A  small  iron  bolt  for  a  window.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 3.  A  trammel  to  support  a  pot  over  a  fire. 
Srocleett.  Also  cottrel. — 4.  The  horizontal  bar 
in  an  old  English  chimney.     See  back-bar. 

cotter-file  (kot'er-fil),  n.  A  file  used  in  form- 
ing grooves  for  the  keys,  cotters,  or  wedges  used 
in  fixing  wheels  on  their  shafts,  it  is  narrow  and 
almost  Hat  on  the  sides  and  edges,  thus  presenting  nearly 
the  same  section  at  every  part  of  its  length. 

cotter-plate  (kot'6r-plat),  n.  In  founding,  a  lip 
or  fiange  of  a  mold-box.    E.  M.  Knight. 

COttid  (kot'id),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Cot- 
tidcE. 

Cottidse  (kot'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coitus  + 
-idcB.}  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cottus,  of  varying  limits 
in  different  classifications,  (a)  in  early  systems, 
a  family  of  Acanthopterygii,  having  the  head  variously 
mailed  and  protected,  and  especially  a  suborbital  bone 
more  or  less  extended  over  the  cheek  and  articulated  be- 
hind with  the  preoperculum.  Thus  understood,  it  em- 
braced all  the, mail-cheeked  fishes,  and  answered  to  the 
"joues  cuirass^es"  of  Cuvier.  (6)  In  Giinther's  system, 
a  family  of  Acanthopterygii  cotto-scombriforTnes,  having 
a  bony  stay  for  the  angle  of  the  preoperculum,  which  is 
armed  (the  bone  arising  from  the  infraorbital  ring),  and 
the  body  naked,  or  covered  with  ordinary  scales,  or  incom- 
pletely cuirassed  with  a  single  series  of  plate-like  scales. 
In  this  sense  it  embraces  not  only  the  true  Cotiidoe,  but 
also  the  Platyceptudidae,  Hoplichthyidae,  Triglidce,  and 
Bhamphocottidce  of  other  authors,  (c)  In  Gill's  system,  a 
family  of  Cottoidea  with  a  well-developed  myodome,  un- 
interrupted cranial  valleys  behind,  and  the  spinous  part 
of  the  dorsal  shorter  than  the  soft  part.  It  includes  nu- 
merous species  of  northern  fishes,  popularly  known  as  scul- 
pins,  bullheads,  miller's-thumbs,  etc.  SeecutunderacwZ^'i'i. 
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cottier  (kot'i-er),  ».     See  cotter'^. 

cottierism  (kot'i-6r-izm),  n.  [<  coMer  +  ■im,.} 
The  cottier  system  of  land  tenure.  See  cottier 
tenure,  under  cotter^. 

cottiform  (kot'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Cottus,  q.  v. 
+  L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  fishes 
of  the  genus  Cottus;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cot- 
toidea; cottoid. 

Cottina  (ko-ti'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cotim  + 
-ina.}  In  Giinther's  early  system,  the  third 
group  of  D-iglidce.  The  spinous  part  of  the  dorsal  tin 
is  less  developed  than  the  soft  part,  or  than  the  anal  •  the 
body  is  naked,  or  covered  with  ordinary  scales,  or  incom- 
pletely currassedwithasingle  series  of  plate-like  scales- and 
the  pyloric  appendages  are  four  in  number.  It  was  later 
raised  by  Giinther  to  the  rank  of  a  family.    See  Cottidm. 

Cottinse  (ko-ti'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Cottus  +  4n(B.] 
A  subfamily  of  Cottidce,  to  which  different  limits 
have  been  assigned,  (a)  Cottids  with  ventral  flrs 
and  spinous  dorsal  well  developed,  thus  embracing  almost 
all  the  family.  (6)  Cottids  haviflg  the  preceding  characters 
and  further  limited  by  the  form  of  the  spinous  part  of  the 
dorsal  being  oblong  and  not  concentrated  and  elevated. 
It  includes  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  family. 

COttine  (kot'in),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  CotUnce. 
II,  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  CoUime. 

COttisti  »•    Same  as  cottise. 

cottise  (kot'is),  n.  [Formation  obscure,  but 
prob.  connected  with  equiv.  cosf^,  P.  c6te,  < 
L.  costa,  a  rib.]  In  her.,  a  diminutive  of  the 
bend,  being  one  fourth  its  width,  and  half  the 
width  of  the  bendlet.  A  single  one  is  often  called  a 
cost,  but  in  the  plural  cottises  is  always  used.  Also  spelled 
cotise,  and  formerly  cotice,  cottis. 

COttised  (kot'ist),  a.  In  her.,  ac- 
companied by  two  or  more  cot- 
tises, as  a  bend.  Also  eoUsed,  co- 
toye.—  cottiaeA  double,  having  two 
cottises  on  each  side. —  Cottised  treble, 
having  three  cottises  on  each  side. 

COttle   (kot'l),   n.      [Etym.   un-     ABendcotHsed 

known.]      A  part  of  a  mold  used    or  a  bend  accom: 

by  pewterers  in  the  formation  of  g^jjlets. '''  ""^ 
their  wares.    Imp.  Diet. 

cottoid  (kot'oid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Cottus  +  -aid.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Cottoidea;  cottiform. 
II.  n.  A  cottid. 

Cottoidea  (ko-toi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cottus 
+  -oidea.}  A  superfamily  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  to  which  different  limits  have  been  as- 
signed, (a)  Corresponding  to  the  mail-cheeked  fishes  of 
the  old  authors.  (6)  Restricted  to  the  mail-cheeked  flsh- 
es  with  the  post-temporals  simply  articulated  with  the 
cranium,  one  pair  of  dentigerous  epipharyngeals,  hyper- 
coracoid  and  hypocoracoid  separated  by  the  intervention 
of  actinosts,  and  ribs  fitting  into  sockets  of  the  vertebra 
It  thus  includes  the  families  Cottidce  and  Hemitripteridos. 

cottoidean  (ko-toi'de-an),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cot- 
toidea. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  superfamily  Cottoidea. 

COttolene  (kot'6-len),  n.  A  substance  made 
from  beef  suet  and  cotton-seed  oil. 

cotton^  (kot'n),  «.  and  a.  [<  ME.  cotoun,  co- 
tune,  cotin  =  MD.  kottoen,  kattoen,  D.  katoen  (> 
MHG.  kottun,  G.  kattun  =  Sw.  Dan.  kattm  = 
mod.  loel.  kotUn),  <  OP.  coton,  P.  coton  =  Pr. 
coton  =  It.  cotone,  formerly  cotono,  <  Sp.  coton 
=  Pg.  cotao,  cotton,  printed  cotton  cloth,  Sp. 
algodon  =  Pg.  algodSo,  cotton  (>  ult.  E.  acton, 
q.  v.),  <  Ar.  al,  the,  +  qutun,  qUtn,  cotton.  Cf. 
Gael,  cotan  =  W.  cotwm,  cotton,  from  E.]   I. «. 

1.  The  white  fibrous  substance  clothmg  the 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plant  {Gossypium).  See  out 
under  COUon-plamt.  it  consists  of  simple  delicate  tu- 
bular hair-like  cells,  flattened  and  somewhat  twisted.  Its 
commercial  value  depends  upon  the  length  and  tenacity 
of  the  fiber.  It  is  the  clothing  material  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  human  race,  its  use  dating  back  to  a  very 
early  period.  In  commercial  importance  cotton  exceeds 
all  other  staples.  Great  Britain  ranks  first  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  raw  material,  the  United  States  being 
second,  and  then  France.  Cotton  consists  of  nearly  pure 
cellulose,  and  when  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  yields  a 
nitro-compound  known  as  gunootton,  which  is  a  power- 
ful explosive,  and  when  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol 
forms  collodion.  Cotton  is  very  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  thread,  and  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts. 
In  surgery  it  is  employed  for  many  purposes,  and  especial- 
ly as  a  dressing  for  burns,  scalds,  etc.  See  cottm-plo'm, 
Gossypium. 

Theise  men  ben  the  beste  worcheres  of  Gold,  Sylver,  Co- 
toun, Sylk,  and  of  alle  suche  thinges,  of  ony  other,  *•"''* 
in  the  World.         ^  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  212. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  cotton,  it  was  originally  obtained 
in  Europe  from  India,  always  famous  for  the  excellence 
and  fineness  of  its  cotton  fabrics,  as  in  the  Dacca  11"'^°!! 
and  has  long  been  in  use  throughout  the  East.  In  JJ™ 
the  importation  into  England  was  prohibited,  and  in  1721 
fines  were  imposed  upon  the  venders  and  wearers  of  cot 
ton,  because  it  was  thought  to  interfere  with  the  home 
manufacture  of  woolens  and  linens.  Modem  invennoni 
facilitating  its  manufacture  by  machinery  have  built  1P 
an  immense  industry  in  Europe  and  the  United  States- 
See  cotton-gin,  spinnvng-jenny. 
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3.  Thread  made  of  cotton :  as,  a  spool  of  cotton 

contains  200  yards. — 4t.  The  -wick  of  a  candle. 

Lucignoli,  .  .  .  weekes  or  cottons  of  candles.       Florio. 

5.  The  cotton-plant;  cotton-plants  collectively. 
—Absorbent  cotton,  cotton  freed  from  fatty  matters,  for 
use  In  surgery. — CorKWOOd  cotton.  See  nlk-cotton,  be- 
low.—Cotton  famine,  a  term  used  to  describe  the  dis- 
astrous depression  produced  in  British  manufactures  by 
the  American  civil  war,  which  hindered  the  exportation 
of  cotton  from  the  southern  United  States.  —  Cotton 
States,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  those  States  in  which  cotton  is 
mainly  produced,  especially  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas : 
to  these  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  are  often  added.— 
French  cotton,  the  silky  down  of  Calotropis  procera,  an 
asclepiadaceous  plant  of  Africa  and  southern  Asia.— Gray 
cotton,  a  commercial  name  for  unbleached  and  undyed 
cotton  cloth.  Also  called  flmj/ffoods.— Lavender-cot- 
ton, the  popular  name  of  SantoHtm  ChaTncecyparissuSy  a 
dwarf  composite  shrub  of  southern  Europe,  clothed  with 
a  dense  hoary  pubescence.- Marine  COttOn.  Same  as 
aiienos.— Mineral  cotton,  a  fine  glossy  fiber,  common- 
ly called  mineral  wool. —  Philosophic  cotton,  flowers  of 
zinc,  which  resemble  cotton. — Sea-island  cotton,  the 
cotton  grown  on  the  islands  and  sea-coast  in  the  southern 
United  States,  especially  between  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah,—Silicate  cotton,  furnace-slag  changed  into  a 
fibrous  mass  resembling  wool  by  a  strong  jet  of  steam 
turned  upon  it  as  it  runs  from  the  furnace.  Also  called 
slag-wool. — SUlE-COtton,  the  silky  covering  of  the  seeds 
.of  Eriodendron  anfractuoaum,  of  Bombax  Malabaricum,  of 
Ochroma  Lagopus  (also  called  corkwood  cotton),  and  other 
bombaceous  trees  of  the  tropics.  It  is  used  for  stufling 
cushions  and  for  other  similar  purposes,  but  is  of  no  value 
for  textile  use. — Soluble  cotton,  guncotton,  soluble  in 
ether  or  ether  and  alcohol.  See  collodion. — Upland  cot- 
ton, cotton  grown  on  the  uplands  of  the  southern  United 
States. 

II.  a.  Made  of  cotton ;  consisting  of  cotton : 
as,  cotton  cloth. 

He  brought  to  her  a  cotton  gown. 

Rob  Roy  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  205). 

Cotton  batting,  a  preparation  of  raw  cotton  for  stufiing 
or  quilting,  usually  in  rolls.— Cotton  damask,  a  ma- 
terial, woven  in  different  colors,  used  for  curtams  and 
upholstery. —  Cotton  flannel.  Same  as  Ca/nton  fla/nnel 
(which  see,  xmder  flannel). — Cotton  parchment,  a  parch- 
ment-like material  made  from  cleaned  cotton  fiber  by  di- 
gesting it  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  glycerin,  and 
water,  and  then  rolling  it  into  sheets. —  Cotton  prints, 
cotton  cloth  printed  in  various  colors  and  patterns.  See 
calico.— Cotton  rep,  a  heavy  colored  cotton  cloth  used 
for  the  lining  ol  curtains,  etc. —  Cotton  velvet,  a  cotton 
fabric  made  in  imitation  of  silk  velvet,  used  for  dresses, 
etc.,  now  called  velveteen. —  Cotton  wadding,  a  prepared 
sheet  or  roll  of  raw  cotton,  similar  to  thebatting,  only, 
much  thinner  and  inclosed  between  glazed  surfaces,  used 
for  interlining  and  quilting. 

cotton^  (kot'n),  V.  [<  eottonX,  »i.]  I,  mtrans. 
To  rise  with  a  nap,  like  cotton. 

It  cotton^  well ;  it  cannot  choose  but  bear 

A  pretty  nap.        Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  iii.  2, 

II.  trans.   To  envelop  in  cotton;  hence,  to 
coddle ;  make  much  of.     [Bare.] 

Already  in  our  society,  as  it  exists,  the  bourgeois  is  too 
much  cottoned  about  for  any  zest  in  living. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  477. 

cotton^  (kot'n),  V.  i.  [Common  E.  dial.,  also 
written  cotten;  origin  uncertain.  Wedgwood 
connects  it  with  cot,  a  fleece  of  wool  matted  to- 
gether, a  lock  of  wool  or  hair  clung  together: 
see  co«2.]  1.  To  agree;  suit;  fit  or  go  well  to- 
gether. 

Ud's  foot,  I  must  take  some  pains,  I  see,  or  we  shall 
never  have  this  gear  cotten.    J.  Cook,  Green's  Tu  Quoque. 

How  now,  lads?  does  our  conceit  cotton? 

Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  v.  3. 

2.  To  become  closely  or  intimately  associated 
(with) ;  acquire  a  strong  liking  (for) ;  take  (to) : 
ahsolutely  or  with  to,  formerly  with.  [CoUoq.] 
A  quarrel  wilj  end  in  one  of  you  being  turned  off,  in 
which  case  it  will  not  be  easy  to  cotton  with  another. 
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cotton-plants,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  bunches 
or  hills. 

cotton-cleaner  (kot'n-kle'n^r),  ».     Same  as 
cotton-picker,  2. 
COttonee  (kot-n-e'),  n.     [<  cotton^  +  -ee.]    A 

iurkish  fabric  of  cotton  and  silk  satinet. 
cotton-elevator  (kot'n-el"e-va-tor),  «.    In  a 
cotton-mill,  a  tube  througli  which  cotton  is 
raised  to  the  upper  floors  by  means  of  an  air- 
blast  or  by  straps  armed  xnth  spikes. 
cotton-floater  (kofn-flo^tfer),  n.  An  india-rub- 
ber cover  in  which  bales  of  cotton  are  placed 
to  be  floated  down  rivers. 
cotton-gin  (kot'n-jin),  n.    A  machine  used  in 
separating  the  seedc  from  cotton  fibers.   The 
earliest  cotton-gm  was  the  saw-gin,  invented  by  Eli  Whit- 
ney (1765-1826)  in  1792. 
In  this  the  fiber  rests 
upon  or  against  a  grid, 
into    the    openings     of 
which  project  the  teeth 
of  a  gang  of  saws  mount- 
ed upon  a  revolving  man- 
drel.'  The  teeth  of  the 
saws  catch  the  fibers  and 
draw  them   away  from 
the  seeds.     The  latter, 
being  too  large  to  pass 
through    the    openings, 
roll  downward  and  out  of 
the  machine.  The  fibers, 


cotton-tree 

and  south  of  the  equator.  All  the  species  are  perennial 
and  become  somewhat  shrubby,  but  in  cultivation  they  are 
usually  treated  as  annuals.  They  have  alternate  staked 
and  lobed  leaves,  large  yellow  fiowers,  becoming  reddish 
on  the  second  day,  and  a  three-  or  five-celled  capsule, 
which  bursts  open  when  ripe  through  the  middle  of  the 
cells,  liberating  the  numerous  black  seeds  covered  with 
the  beautiful  filamentous  cotton.  The  species  yielding  the 


Cotton-gin. 


For  when  once  Madam  Fortune  deals  out  her  hard  raps. 
It's  amazing  to  think 
How  one  cottons  to  Drink ! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1.  312. 

cottonade  (kot-n-ad'),  «■     [<  cotton^  +  -adei.] 
A  name  given  to  different  varieties  of  cotton 
cloth,  generally  to  inferior,  coarser,  and  less 
durable  kinds. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  Attakapas  cottonade. 

G.  W.  CaUe,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  96. 

COttonaryJ-  (kot'n-a-ri),   a.     Pertaining  to  or 
made  of  cotton. 
Caltonary  and  woolly  pillows.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

cotton-blue  (kot'n-bl6),  n.  A  coal-tar  color 
similar  to  soluble  blue,  used  in  dyeing.  See 
line,  n. 

cotton-broker  (kot'n-bro''''ker),  n.  A  broker 
who  deals  in  cotton. 

cotton-cake  (kot'n-kak),  n.  The  cake  remain- 
ing after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plant.  It  is  used  as  food  for 
cattle. 

cotton-chopper  (kot'n-choi)'''6r),  n.  An  imple- 
ment for  cutting  openings  in  a  row  of  growing 


removed  from  the  saws  by  a  revolving  brush,  pass  between 
rollers,  and  are  delivered  from  the  machine  in  the  form 
of  a  lap.  Other  and  similar  machines  have  projecting 
needles,  or  hooked  or  covered  wire  teeth,  instead  of  saws. 
In  the  roller-gin  the  fibers  are  drawn  between  rollers 
guarded  by  blades  which  prevent  the  passage  of  the  seeds. 
Another  form  has  an  intermittent  action,  the  fibers  being 
held  between  nipping  blades  and  the  seeds  pushed  clear 
from  them,  fiber  and  seed  being  delivered  in  different  di- 
rections. 

cotton-grass  (kot'n-gras),  n.  Thepopularname 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Eriophorum,  natural  or- 
der Cyperacem.  They  are  rush-like  plants,  common 
in  swampy  places,  with  spikes  resembling  tufts  of  cotton. 
The  cottony  substance  has  been  used  for  stuffing  pillows, 
making  candle-wicks,  etc.    Also  cotton-rush,  cotton-sedge. 

Cottonian  (ko-to'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
founded  by  Sir  Eobert  Bruce  Cotton  (1571- 
1631).— Cottonian  library,  a  famous  library  in  Eng- 
land, founded  by  Sir  Eobert  Bruce  Cotton  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  increased  by  his  son  and  grandson, 
and  then  handed  over  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.    It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

cottonize  (kot'n-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cotton- 
ized,  ppr.  cottonizing.  [<  cotton^  +  -ize.']  To 
reduce  to  the  condition  of  cotton,  or  cause  to 
resemble  cotton,  as  fiax,  hemp,  etc. 

cottonlzing  (kot'n-i-zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cot- 
tonize, «;.]  A  process  applied  to  many  fibers, 
as  flax,  hemp,  etc. ,  reducing  them  to  a  short  sta- 
ple which  can  be  worked  on  cotton-machinery. 

cotton-lord  (kot'n-16rd),  n.  A  rich  cotton-man- 
ufacturer ;  a  magnate  of  the  cotton  industry. 

cotton-machine  (kot'n-ma-shen'''),  «.  A  ma- 
chine for  carding  or  spinning  cotton. 

cotton-manufactory,  cotton-mill  (kot'n-man- 
u-fak''''to-ri,  -mil),  n.  A  building  provided 
with  machinery  for  carding,  roving,  spinning, 
and  weaving  cotton,  by  the  force  of  water  or 
steam. 

COttonmouth  (kot'n-mouth),  n.  A  venomous 
serpent  of  the  southern  United  States,  a  spe- 
cies of  moccasin  or  Trigonocephalus :  so  called 
from  a  white  streak  along  the  Ups. 

cottonocracy  (kot-n-ok'ra-si),  n.  [<  cotton^ 
+  -o-cracy,  as  in  aristocracy,  democracy,  etc.] 
Those  planters,  merchants,  and  manufacturers, 
collectively,  who  control  the  cotton  trade;  espe- 
cially, in  U.  S.  hist.,  before  the  civil  war,  the 
cotton-planting  interest  in  the  slave  States. 
[Cant.] 

cotton-opener  (kot'n-6'''pn-6r),  «.  A  machine 
forpickmg,  shaking,  and  blowing  baled  cotton, 
and  forming  it  into  a  fleecy  lap. 

cottonoust  (kot'n-us),  a.  [<  cottOTi^  +  -ous."] 
Same  as  cottony. 

There  is  a  Salix  near  Darking  in  Surrey,  in  which  the 
Julus  bears  a  thick  cottonous  substance. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  xx.  §  8. 

cotton-picker  (kofn-pik'-'er),  ».  1.  A  machine 
for  picking  cotton  from  the  bolls  of  the  plant. 
—  2.  A  machine  used  to  open  cotton  further 
and  clean  it  from  dirt  and  other  extraneous 
matter,  after  it  comes  from  the  cotton-opener. 
It  effects  this  by  subjecting  the  cotton  to  the  action  of 
rapidly  revolving  beaters  and  toothed  cylinders,  and  to  a 
blast.  The  cotton  as  it  passes  out  is  woimd  into  a  lap.  Also 

cotton-plant  (kot'n-plant),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  several  species  of  Gossypium,  natural 
order  Malvacem,  from  which  the  well-known  tex- 
tile substance  cotton  is  obtained.  The  genus  is  in- 
digenous to  both  hemispheres,  and  the  plants  are  now  cul- 
tivated all  over  the  world  within  the  limits  of  36°  north 


Branch  of  Cotton-plant  {Gossypium  herbaceum). 
a,  opened  boU  or  capsule. 

cotton  of  commerce  are;  (?.  Barhadense,  known  as  sea- 
island  cotton,  with  a  fine,  soft,  silky  staple  nearly  two 
inches  long;  G.  h£rbaceum,  yielding  the  upland  or  short- 
staple  cotton  of  the  United  States ;  and  G.  arboreum.  Many 
varieties  of  these  species  are  known.  The  kidney,  Peru- 
vian, Brazil,  and  Bahia  cottons  of  commerce  are  all  pro- 
duced by  varieties  of  G.  Barbadense.  Nankin  cotton  is  a 
naturally  colored  variety.  Cotton-seed,  after  the  removal 
of  the  fiber,  yields  upon  pressrae  a  large  amount  of  yellow 
oil,  with  a  bland,  nut-like  taste,  closely  resembling  olive- 
oil,  as  a  substitute  or  adulterant  for  which  it  is  largely 
used.  The  residue  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  called 
cotton-cake,  is  valuable  as  food  for  cattle  and  as  a  manure. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  used  in  medicine,  acting  upon  the 
uterine  system  in  the  same  manner  as  ergot.  Also  called 
cotton-shrub. 

cotton-planter  (kot'n- plan ■'tfer),  n.  1.  One 
who  plants  or  raises  cotton. — 2.  Amachinefor 
planting  cotton. 

cotton-powder  (kot'n-pou"der),  n.  An  explo- 
sive prepared  from  guncotton,  of  greater  den- 
sity than  the  latter,  and  safer  for  dry  storage. 

cotton-press  (kot'n-pres),  n.  A  press  used  for 
compressing  cotton  into  bales.  The  forms  are 
numerous,  embracing  nearly  all  the  devices  for 
obtaining  great  pressure. 

cotton-rat  (kot'n-rat),  n.  A  common  indige- 
nous rodent  quadruped,  Sigmodon  hispidus,  of 
the  twm\jMuridce  and  subfamily  JfwnjJCB,  found 
in  the  cotton-fields  and  other  lowlands  of  the 
southern  United  States.  It  superficially  resem- 
bles the  common  Norway  rat,  but  is  only  about 
two  thirds  as  large.    See  Sigmodon. 

cotton-rush  (kot'n-msh),  n.    Same  as  cotton^ 

.grass. 

cotton-scraper  (kofn-skra^pfer),  n.  Aformof 
cultivator  which  scrapes  the  earth  around  cot- 
ton-plants or  away  from  them,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. It  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  stock 
of  the  cotton-plow. 

cotton-sedge  (kot'n-sej),  n.  Same  as  cotton- 
grass. 

cotton-seed  (kot'n-sed),  n.  The  seed  of  the 
cotton-plant — Cotton-seed  cleaner,  (a)  A  machine 
wliich  pulls  the  fiber  from  cotton-seed.  (&)  A  machine 
which  compresses  the  fiber  upon  the  seed,  so  that  it  can 
be  sown  by  ah  ordinary  machine. —  Cotton-seed  mill,  a 
mill  for  grinding  cotton-seed. — Cotton-seed  oil,  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seed  of  the  cotton-plant.  See  cotton- 
plant. 

cotton-shrub  (kot'n-shmb),  n.  Same  as  cotton- 
plant. 

cotton-stainer  (kot'n-sta''''ner),  n.  A  familiar 
heteropterous  insect  or  bug  of  the  family  Pyr- 
rhocoridce,  Dysdercus  suturellus :  so  called  from 
its  staining  cotton  an  indelible  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish color. 

cotton-sweep  (kot'n-swep),  «.  A  small  plow 
used  in  cultivating  cotton-plants. 

cottontail  (kot'n-tal),  n.  The  popular  name, 
especially  in  the  South,  for  the  common  rabbit 
of  the  United  States,  Lepus  sylvaticus  .-so  named 
from  the  conspicuous  fluffy  white  fur  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  tail.  Also  called  molly  cottontail. 
See  cut  on  following  page. 

cotton-thistle  (kot'n-this"l),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  Onopordon  Acanthium,  a  stout  hoary 
thistle  found  in  the  south  of  England,  and  natu- 
ralized in  New  England :  so  called  from  its  cot- 
tony white  stem  and  leaves. 

cotton-tree  (kot'n-tre),  n.  1.  The  Bombax 
Malabaricum,  native  in  India.  The  silky  hairs 
surrounding  the  seeds  are  used  for  stuffing  cush- 
ions, etc. — 2.  The  cottonwood  of  America. 


cotton-waste 


Cottontail,  or  Wood-rabbit  {I^pus  fylvaiicus). 

cotton-waste  (kot'n-wast),  «.  Refuse  cotton 
yam  used  to  wipe  oil  and  dust  from  machinery, 
and  as  packing  for  axle-boxes,  etc. 

The  color  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  is  dusted  on  the 
oiled  surface  with  flue  cotton-waste, 

C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  90. 

COttonweed  (kot'n-wed),  n.  A  plant  of  either 
of  the  genera  Gnaphalium  &niFilago :  so  named 
from  the  soft  white  pubescence  that  covers  it. 

Cottonwood  (kot'n-wud),  n.  The  name  of  sev- 
eral species  of  the  genus  Populus  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  light  cottony  tuft  at  the  base 
of  the  munerous  small  seeds.  The  common  eastern 
species  are  P.  tiumUifera  and  the  swamp-  or  river-cotton- 
wood,  P.  heterophylla.  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
cottonwoods  are  P.  ai^justifolm,  P.  Fremontii,  and  P.  tri- 
chocarpa.  The  wood  is  very  light,  soft,  and  close-grained, 
liable  to  warp  and  difficult  to  season,  but  largely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper-pulp,  and  for  barrels,  packing- 
cases,  woodenwai'e,  etc.  Cross-sections  of  the  trunk  of  P. 
tnonilifera  are  used  as  polishing- wheels  in  glass-grinding. 

cotton-wool  (kot'n-wul'),  re.  Raw  cotton;  cot- 
ton fiber  either  on  the  boll  or  prepared  for  use. 

The  principall  commodity  of  Smyrna  is  Cotten-wooll, 
which  there  groweth  in  great  quantity. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  12. 

Among  other  goods,  much  cotton-wool  was  brought  into 
the  country  from  the  Indies.        Everett,  Orations,  II.  80. 

cotton-worm  (kot'n-w6rm),  n.  The  larva  of 
Aletia  xylina  (Say),  an  insect  very  destructive 
to  the  cotton-crop  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Central  and  South  America.  The  parent  moth  is  of 
a  buff  color,  inclining  to  olivaceous ;  the  eggs  are  flattened, 
and  are  laid  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  cotton- 
plant.    The  larva  is  a  semi-looper,  and  the  chrysalis  is 


Cotton-worm  [Aletta  xylina),  natural  size. 

^>  ^SSi  enlarged ;  b,  worm,  one  t^ird  ^own ;  c,  side  view  of  full-grown 

worm  ;  rf,  top  view  of  worm  ;  e,  cocoon  ;  /,  chrysalis ;  £^,  moth. 

formed  in  a  loose  cocoon  within  a  folded  leaf.  It  is  con- 
fined to  plants  of  the  genus  Gossypium,  and  in  some  ^ears 
causes  a  loss  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cotton- 
growers  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
government  investigation,  and  exhaustive  reports  have 
been  published  upon  it.  , 

cottony  (kot'n-i),  a.  [<  cottonJ-  +  -)/!.]  Like 
cotton ;  downy ;  nappy.  Also  formerly  cotton- 
ons. 

Oaks  bear  also  a  knur,  full  of  a  cottony  matter,  of  which 
they  antieutly  made  wick  for  their  lamps  and  candles. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  iii.  §  17. 

The  cottony  substance  seems  to  the  eye  to  consist  of 
bundles  of  fine  fibers.       W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  691. 

Cotto-scombrif ormes  (kot  -  6  -  skom  -  bri  - f 6r  '- 
mez),  n.  pi.  [NXi.,  <  Cottus,  a.  v.,  +  Scomber, 
q.  v.,  +  tj.  forma,  form.]  In  Giinther's  classi- 
fication of  fishes,  the  eighth  division  of  Acan- 
thopterygii.     The  technical  characters  are :  spines  de- 
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veloped  in  one  of  the  fins  at  least ;  the  dorsal  fins  either 
continuous  or  close  together;  the  spinous  dorsal  fin,  if 
present,  always  short,  sometimes  modified  into  tentacles 
or  into  a  suctorial  disk ;  the  soft  dorsal  fin  always  long, 
if  the  spinous  is  absent,  both  sometimes  terminating  in 
finlets ;  ventral  thoracic  or  jugular  fin,  if  present,  never 
modified  into  an  adhesive  apparatus ;  and  no  prominent 
anal  papilla. 

cot-town  (kot'toun),  n.  In  Scotland,  a  small 
village  or  hamlet  occupied  by  cotters  depen- 
dent on  a  considerable  farm.  Also  called  cot- 
tar-toion. 

cottrel  (kot'rel),  11.     Same  as  cotterel,  3. 

Oottus  (kot'us),  n.  [Nil.,  <  Gr.  Kdrrog,  a  fish, 
perhaps  the  bullhead  or  miller's-thumb.]  A  ge- 
nus of  fishes  with  an  enlarged  depressed  head, 
typical  of  the  family  Cottidce.  The  name  has  been 
used  in  different  senses  at  different  periods.  Formerly  it 
was  very  comprehensive,  including  not  only  all  the  Cot- 
tidce, but  various  other  forms ;  but  by  successive  restric- 
tions it  has  been  limited  by  most  authors  to  the  sculpins 
and  closely  related  marine  species,  and  by  others  to  the 
miller's-thiunb,  a  fresh- water  species.  See  cut  under  ficwZ- 
pin. 

cotult,  "•  [^  L.  cotula,  a  vessel,  a  measure: 
see  cotyle.']     Same  as  eotyle,  1. 

Of  that  thei  doo 
VIII  cotuls  in  a  steine  [amphora]  of  wynes  trie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  102. 

Cotula  (kot'u-la),  m.  [NL. ;  more  prop.  Cofyla; 
<  Gr.  KOTvh/,  a  toUow,  cup,  socket:  see  cotyle.j 
A  genus  of  weedy  composites,  allied  to  Anthe- 
mis,  natives  of  extra-tropical  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  Cotula  of  phar- 
macy is  the  mayweed,  Anthetnis  Cotula,  and  is  used  thera- 
peutically like  camomile. 

cotunnite  (ko-tun'it),  n.  [Named  after  Dr.  Co- 
tugnOj  an  Italian  physician  (1736-1822).]  Lead 
eWorld  occurring  in  white  acioular  crystals, 
with  adamantine  luster,  first  found  in  the  cra- 
ter of  Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  1822. 

Coturnicops  (ko-ter'ni-kops),  n.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1854),  <  L.  cotumix  {-nic-),  a  quail,  -I-  Gr. 
uTp,  eye,  face  (appearance).]  A  genus  of  small 
-American  crakes,  of  the  family  Ballidce,  con- 
taining_  the  little  yellow  rail,  C.  noveboracensis. 

Coturniculus  (kot-er-nik'u-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1838),  dim.  of  L.  cotumix,  a  quail.]  A 
genus  of  small  American  finches,  of  the  family 
lYingillidce  ;  the  grasshopper-sparrows,  of  which 
there  are  sev- 
eral species,  y 
as  the  yellow- 
winged  ( C. 
passerinus), 
Henslow's(C. 
lienslowi),  and 
Le  Conte's 
(C  lecontii), 
of  diminutive 
size,  with  tur- 
gid bills,  short 
wings,  acute 
tail-feathers, 
and  a  gener- 
al aDnearanCe  Yellow-winged  Grasshopper-sparrow  [Coturnt- 
^^   , .               „  cuius  passerinus). 

suggestive  of 

miniature  quails,  whence  the  generic  name. 

cotumix  (ko-ter'niks),  n.  [L.,  a  quail.]  1. 
An  old  name  of  the  common  migratory  quail 
of  Europe :  speoifloally,  the  Perdix  coturnix,  ge- 
uericaUy  Cotumix  communis,  vulgaris,  or  daety- 
lisonans. —  2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  quails, 
of  which  C.  communis  is  the  type. 

COtutor  (ko-tii'tor),  n.  [<  co-'>-  +  tutor.']  A 
joint  tutor;  one  joined  with  another  or  others 
in  the  education  or  care  of  a  child.     [Rare.] 

If  every  means  be  ineffectual,  a  special  tutor  or  co-tutor 
is  assigned  to  watch  over  the  education  of  the  children. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

COtyla  (kot'i-la),  n. ;  pi.  cotylte  (-le).  [NL.] 
Same  as  cotyle,  2. 

cotyle  (kot'i-le),  n. ;  pi.  cotylas  or  cotyles  (-le, 
-lez).  [Gr.  KorvTiri  (>  L.  cotula,  NL.  cotyla),  a 
vessel,  cup,  socket,  any  hollow.]  1.  PI.  cotylw 
(-le).  In  Gr.  anUq. :  (a)  A  small  drinking-  or 
dipping-vessel,  the  exact  form  of  which  is  un- 
certain. (6)  An  ancient  Greekunit  of  capacity, 
varying  from  less  than  half  a  pint  to  a  quart, 
UnitedStates  (oldwine)measure.  The  Attic  cotyle, 
being  the  144th  of  a  metretes,  was,  according  to  extant 
measuring-yessels,  0.269  liter.  That  of  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies  was  about  the  same.  The  cotyle  of  jEgina  was 
probably  1.42  of  the  Attic,  or  0.382  liter.  The  Pergamenian 
cotyle  is  said  to  be  4^  of  the  Attic,  or  0.462  liter.  The  co- 
tyle of  Lacouia,  according  to  a  standard  found  at  Gythium, 
was  0.954  liter.  At  least  half  a  dozen  different  cotylaj  were 
in  use  in  Ptolemaic  and  Koman  Egypt,  and  there  were 
probably  many  others  throughout  the  Greek  world. 
2.  In  anat.  and  zooL,  a  cup-like  cavity ;  an  ace- 
tabulum, (o)  The  socket  of  the  femur ;  the  acetabulum 
of  the  haunch-bone,  receiving  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone. 


Cotyledons,  separate  (enlarged)  and  in 
their  seeds. 
Monocotyledon  {seed  of  Arum  macu- 
Di -  - 


latum 

Rhtsas). 

Sylvestrts] 


licotyledon  (seed  ot Pafiw..-. 
Polycotyledon  (seed  of  Pintts 


Cotylophora 

(i>)  One  of  the  suckers  or  disks  on  the  arms  of  an  acetabu- 
literous  cephalopod.  (c)  One  of  the  suckers,  disks,  or  both- 
ria  of  the  head  of  various  worms,  as  leeches,  cestoids,  and 
trematoids.  (d)  The  cotyloid  or  coxal  cavity  of  an  insect. 
3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  ornji/!.,  an  erroneous  form 
of  Gotile. 

cotyledon  (kot-i-le'don),  ».  [NL.  (L.,  a  plant, 
navelwort),  <  Gr.  kotvA7i6&v,  any  cup-shaped  hol- 
low or  cavity,  a  socket,  a  plant  (prob.  navel- 
wort),  <  KOTvlr;,  a  hollow:  see  cotyle.]  1.  The 
seed-lobe  or  rudimentary  leaf  of  the  embryo  in 
plants.  There  may  be  only  one,  as  in  all  monocotyledo- 
nous  or  endogenous  plants,  or  two,  as  in  nearly  all  dicotyle. 
donousorexogenous 
plants,  or  several  in 
a  whorl,  as  in  most 
Coniferai.  In  many 
cases  the  cotyledons 
are  large  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest 
of  the  embryo,  be- 
ing a  storehouse  of 
nourishment  for  the 
young  plant  in  its 
earliest  stage  of 
gi-owth,  or  they  may 
be  small,  as  in  most  albuminous  seeds,  in  which  the  albu- 
men is  a  supply  of  food.  The  arrangement  of  the  cotyle- 
dons within  the  seeds  is  very  various.  The  more  important 
modifications  of  position  are  those  of  accumbent  cotyle- 
dons, in  which  the  radicle  is  laid  against  the  back  of  the* 
cotyledons,  and  incumbent,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  edge. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of.  plants,  natural 
order  Crassulacece,  with  very  thick  fleshy  leaves 
and  showy  flowers.  Many  species  are  in  cultivation, 
especially  for  bedding  purposes,  chiefly  Mexican  species 
formerly  referred  to  Echeveria.  The  navelwort  of  Europe 
is  C.  Umbilicus. 

3.  In  anat.,  one  of  the  distinct  patches  in  which 
the  viUi  of  a  cotyledonary  placenta  are  gath- 
ered upon  the  surface  of  the  chorion. 

cotyledonal  (kot-i-le'don-al),  a.  [<  cotyledon 
+  -al.]  In  tot.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  cotyle- 
don ;  resembling  a  cotyledon. 

cotyledonar  (kot-i-le'don-ar),  a.  [<  cotyledon 
+  -or2.]     Same  as  cotyledonal. 

cotyledonary  (kot-i-le'don-a-ri),  a.  [<  cotyle- 
don +  -ary^.]  Provided  with,  or  as  if  with, 
cotyledons;  specifically,  in  anat.,  tufted:  said 
of  the  placenta  when  the  villi  are  gathered  in 
distinct  patches  or  cotyledons  upon  the  surface 

,  of  the  chorion. 

cotyledonoid  (kot-i-le'dgn-oid),  n.  [<  cotyledon 
+  -oid.'\  In  bryology,  a' filament  produced  by 
the  germination  of  a  spore:  so  called  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  analogous  to  a  true  coty- 
ledon, but  more  properly  oaHed  protonema. 

COtyledonous  (kot-i-le'don-us),  a.  [<  cotyledon 
+  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  cotyledons ;  having  a 
seed-lobe :  as,  cotyledonous  plants. 

Cotylidea (kot-i-lid'e-a), n.pl.  [NL.,< Gr./cortt!?, 
a  hollow,  a  cup,  a  socket,  +  ■4d-ea.]  A  large 
group  of  worms,  of  uncertain  extent :  so  called 
from  the  possession  of  suckers  or  cotyles.  In 
some  usages  it  is  a  synonym  of  the  class  Platyelmintha;  in 
others  it  unites,  the  leeches  (Hirudinsa)  with  the  trema- 
toids and  cestoids. 

cotyliform  (ko-til'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  cotyla,  a 
cotyle,  -I-  Jj.  forma,  form.]  laphysiol.,  having 
the  form  of  a  cotyle ;  shaped  like  a  cup,  with  a 
tube  at  the  base. 

cotyligerous  (kot-i-Uj'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  cotyla, 
a  cotyle,  -I-  L.  gererej'  oaxiy.]  1.  Furnished 
with  cotyles. — 3.  Same  as  coiylophorous. 

cotyloid  (kot'i-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  HoriT^ri,  a 
socket  (see  cotyle),  +  eldog,  form.]  I.  a.  1. 
Cupped ;  cup-Uke :  in  anat.,  specifically  applied 
to  the  acetabulum  or  socket  of  the  thigh-bone ; 
acetabular:  in  entom.,  applied  to  the  cavity  in 
which  the  coxaor  basal  joint  of  the  legisinserted. 

—  2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a  cotyle. 

—  Cotyloid  bone,  a  small  bone  which  in  some  animals 
forms  the  ventral  part  of  the  floor  of  the  cotyloid  fossa: 
it  has  not  been  found  in  man.—  Cotyloid  cavity  or 
fossa,  the  acetabulum.— Cotyloid  ligament,  a  thick 
fibrocartilaginous  ring  around  the  margin  of  the  acetabu- 
lum and  bridging  the  cotyloid  notch.— Cotyloid  notcll, 
the  notch  in  the  anterior  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum, 
which  transmits  vessels  and  nerves. 

II.  n.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  coxal  cavities  or 
hollows  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  thorax  in 
which  the  eoxaj  are  articulated.  Also  called 
acetdbulwm. 

cotyloidal  (kot-i-loi'dal),  a.    Same  as  cotyloid. 

Cotylophora  (kot-i-lof*o-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pl.  of  cotyloplwrus :  see  cotylophorous.]  In  Hux- 
ley's classification,  the  typical  ruminants.  The 
term  is  coextensive  with  the  suborder  Ruminamtia  with- 
out the  Tragulidae  and  the  Camelidce.  It  is  derived  from 
the  gathering  of  the  villi  of  the  fetal  placenta  into  coty- 
ledons, which  are  received  into  persistent  elevations  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

The  Cotylophora  are  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
excepting  the  Australian  and  Novo-Zelanian  provhices. 
They  have  not  yet  been  traced  back  farther  than  the  raio- 
cene  epoch.  Hwxiey,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  328. 


cotylophorous 

COtylophorOUS  (kot-i-lof 'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  coiy- 
lophortis,  <  Gr.  KorvKn,  a  hollow,  a  cup,  a  socket 
(see  ootyle),  +  -^dpof,  -bearing,  <  ^epuv  =  E. 
hea/r^^  Having  a  ootyledonary  placenta,  as  a 
ruminant ;  speciflically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Coiylopluyra.    Also  cotyligerous. 

coua  (£o'9)»  **•  [-^'i  froDi  tlie  native  S.  Amer. 
name.]  1.  An  American  cuckoo  of  the  genus 
Coeeyzus  or  suhfanuly  Coecymnoe. — 2.  [cap.'] 
[NL.]  A  genus  of  Madagascan  cuckoos,  typical 
of  the  subfamily  Couince. 

couardt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  coward. 

coucal  (ko'kal),  «.  [Mentioned  prob.  for  the 
first  time  in  lie  Vaillant's  "Oiseaux  d'Afrique," 
beginning  about  1796;  perhaps  native  African.] 
An  African  or  Indian  spur-heeled  cuckoo:  a 
name  first  definitely  appfied  by  Cuvier  in  1817 
to  the  birds  of  the  genus  Centropws  (Illiger). 

couch^  (kouch),  V.  [<  MB.  couehen,  lay,  place, 
set,  ren.  lay  one's  self  down,  intr.  lie  down, 
<  OF.  coueher,  couchier,  eolcher,  P.  eoucher  = 
Ft.  colcar,  eolga/r  =  It.  eolcare,  collocare,  lay, 
place,  <  L.  coUiaca/re,  place  together,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, -t-  locare,  place,  <  locus,  a  place :  see  lo- 
cus, locate,  and  cf.  collocate.']  I.  trans.  1.  To 
lay  down  or  away;  put  iu  a  resting-place  or  in 
a  repository  of  any  kind;  place;  deposit.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

Sacriflse  solemne,  besoght  at  that  tyme,  .  .  . 
And  the  carcas  full  clanly  kowchit  on  the  auter. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 11789. 

It  IB  at  this  day  in  use,  in  Gaza,  to  cmich  potsherds,  or 
vessels  of  earth,  in  their  walls,  to  gather  the  wind  from 
the  top,  and  pass  it  down  in  spouts  into  rooms. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  776. 

Can  reason  couch  itself  within  that  frame  ? 

Shirley,  The  Traitor,  i.  2: 

The  waters  c<mch  themselves,  as  close  as  may  be,  to  the 
centre  of  this  globe  in  a  spherical  convexity. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Specifically—  2.  To  cause  to  recline  or  lie  upon 
a  bed  or  other  place  of  rest ;  dispose  or  place 
upon,  or  as  upon,  a  couch  or  bed. 

Where  unbruised  youth,  with  unstnfl'd  brain, 
Doth  emwh  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 

Shale.,  B.  and  J.,  ii.  3. 

3.  In  brewing,  to  spread  out  upon  a  floor,  as 
steeped  barley,  in  order  to  promote  germina- 
tion.— 4.  In  paper-making,  to  take  (a  sheet  of 
pulp)  from  the  mold  or  apron  on  which  it  has 
been  formed,  and  place  it  upon  a  felt. —  5t.  To 
lay  together  closely. 

Worke  wel  knit  and  couched  togither. 

Nomen^lator  (1585). 

6t.  To  cause  to  hide  or  seek  concealment; 
cause  to  lie  close  or  crouch. 

A  falcon  towering  in  the  skies 
Comheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  507. 

7.  To  include  in  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  state- 
ment; express;  put  in  words;  especially,  to 
imply  without  distinctly  stating ;  cover  or  con- 
ceal by  the  maimer  of  stating :  often,  in  the  lat- 
ter sense,  with  imder:  as,  the  compliment  was 
couched  in  the  most  fitting  terms ;  a  threat  was 
owehed  imder  his  apparently  friendly  words. 

Speech  by  meeter  is  a  kind  of  vtterance,  more  cleanly 
couched  and  more  delicate  to  the  eare  than  prose  is. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  5. 

Ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch'd. 

Shak.,  2  Sea.  YI.,iu.  1. 

There  is  scarcely  a  garden  in  China  which  does  not  con- 
tain some  fine  moral,  couched  under  the  general  design. 
Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxxi. 

To  this  communication  Perthproposed  ananswercowcAed 
in  the  most  servile  terms.  Maeaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

8.  To  lower  (a  spear)  to  a  horizontal  position ; 
place  (a  spear)  imder  the  right  armpit  and 
grasp  (it)  with  the  right  hand,  thus  presenting 
the  pomt  toward  the  enemy.  The  use  of  the 
rest  was  of  late  introduction,  and  was  not  essen- 
tial to  the  couching  of  a  spear. 

His  mighty  speare  he  couched  warily. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  III.  vii.  38. 
And  aa  I  placed  in  rest  my  spear 
My  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear, 
I  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  20. 

Then  in  the  lists  were  couched  the  pointless  spears. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  217. 

9.  In  surg.,  to  remove  (a  cataract)  by  insert- 
mg  a  needle  through  the  coats  of  the  eye  and 
pushing  the  lens  downward  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vitreous  humor,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  axis 
ef  vision ;  remove  a  cataract  from  in  this  man- 
nfir.    See  cataract,  3. 

Some  artist,  whose  nice  hand 
Couches  the  cataracts,  and  clears  his  sight.    Dennis. 

lOf.  To  inlay;  trim;  adorn. 
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His  coote-armure  was  of  cloth  of  Tars, 

Cowehed  with  perles  whyte  and  rounde  and  grete. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  1.  1303. 
Couched  harp,  the  spinet. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  lie  in  a  place  of  rest  or 
deposit;  rest  in  a  natural  bed  or  stratum. 
[Archaic] 

Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land,  for  the  .  .  .  dew,  and 
for  the  deep  that  coueheth  beneath.  Dent,  xxxiii.  13. 

2.  To  lie  on  a  couch,  bed,  or  place  of  repose; 
lie  down ;  take  a  recumbent  posture. 

Madam,  if  he  had  couched  with  the  lamb. 
He  had  no  doubt  been  stirring  with  the  lark. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  L  4. 
When  Love's  fair  goddess 
Couched  with  her  husband  in  his  golden  bed. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  lie  as  in  ambush ;  be  hidden  or  conceal- 
ed ;  lie  close ;  crouch. 

We'll  couch  i'  the  castle-ditch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  oiu: 

fairies.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  2. 

I  saw  a  bright  green  snake,  .  .  . 

Green  as  the  herbs  in  which  it  couched, 

Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouched. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  ii. 

4.  To  lie  down,  crouch,  or  squat,  as  an  animal. 
Fierce  tigers  couched  around.  Dryden. 

The  chase  neglected,  and  his  hound 
Couch'd  beside  him  on  the  ground. 

M.  Arnold,  Tristram  and  Iseult. 

5.  To  bend  or  stoop,  as  under  a  burden. 

An  aged  Squire  .  .  . 
That  seemed  to  couch  under  his  shield  three-square. 
As  if  that  age  badd  him  that  burden  spare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  i. 
Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between  two  bur- 
dens. Gen.  xlix.  14. 

6.  In  embroidery,  to  lay  the  thread  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  foundation  and  secure  it  by  stitches 
of  fine  material.    See  couching''-,  5. 

couclli  (kouch),  n.     [<  ME.  couche,  cowche,  lair, 

<  OF.  douche,  colche,  P.  couche  =  Pr.  colga,  a  bed, 

couch;  from  the  verb.]     1.  Abed;  a  place  for 

sleep  or  rest. 

O  thou  dull  god  [Sleep],  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile. 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch  ? 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 
Approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 

2.  A  long  seat,  commonly  upholstered,  having 
an  arm  at  one  end,  and  often  a  back,  upon 
which  one  can  rest  at  full  length ;  a  lounge. 
There  they  drank  in  cups  of  emerald,  there  at  tables  of 

ebony  lay, 
EoUing  on  their  purple  couches  in  their  tender  effeminacy. 

Tennyson,  Boadicea. 

3.  Anyplace  for  retirement  and  repose,  as  the 
lair  of  a  wild  beast,  etc. 

The  beasts  that  ronne  astraye,  seketh  their  accustomed 
couches.        Bp.  Bale,  Pref.  to  Leland's  Journey,  sig.  D,  2. 
Beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests. 
Were  slunk.  MUton,  P.  L.,  iv.  601. 

His  [the  otter's]  couch,  which  is  generally  a  hole  com- 
municating with  the  river.  Sncyc.  Brit,  XII.  396. 

4.  The  frame  on  which  barley  is  spread  to  be 
malted. —  5.  A  layer,  coating,  or  stratum.  Spe- 
cifically— (a)  In  malting,  a.  heap  of  steeped  barley  spread 
out  on  a  floor  to  allow  germination  to  take  place,  and  so 
convert  the  grain  into  malt.  (6)  In  painting  and  gilding,  a 
ground  or  preliminary  coat  of  color,  varnish,  or  size,  cover- 
ing the  canvas,  wall,  leather,  wood,  or  other  surface  to  be 
painted  or  gilded,  (c)  In  the  industrial  arts,  a  bed  or  layer 
of  any  material,  as  one  thickness  of  leather  where  several 
thicknesses  are  superimposed,  as  in  bookbinding  and  the 
like. 

COUCh^  (kouch),  n.  [Short  for  couch-grass,  q.  v.] 
Couch-grass. 

COUCll^  (kouch),  V.  t.  [<  coueh'i,  ».]  In  agri., 
to  clear,  as  land,  from  couch-grass. 
COUChancy  (kou'chan-si),  n.  [<  eouchant]  The 
act  or  state  of  couching  or  lying  down.  [Rare.] 
eouchant  (kou'ohant),  a.  [<  P.  eouchant,  ppr. 
ot  coueher,  lie  down:  see  couoh^,  v.]  1.  Lying 
down ;  crouching ;  not  erect. 

He  that  like  a  subtle  beast 
Lay  eouchant,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  throne. 
Heady  to  spring.  Tennyson,  Gumevere. 

And  eouchant  under  the  brows  of  massive  line. 
The  eyes,  like  guns  beneath  a  parapet. 
Watched,  charged  with  lightnings. 

Lowell,  On  Board  the  '76. 

2.  Sleeping  in  a  place ;  staying. 

, y        The  .  .  .  farme  of  husbandrie  where 

this  officer  is  eouchant  and  abiding. 

Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  77. 

3.  In  her.,  lying  down  with  the 
head  raised,  which  distinguishes 
the  posture  of  eouchant  bom  that 
of  dormant,  or  sleeping :  applied 
A  Lion  eouchant.     to  a  liou  Or  other  beast.    Some 


Two  Chevrons 
Couched. 
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writers  confuse  eouchant  and  dormant,  and  give  the  term 
sejant  to  the  beast  lying  down  with  head  raised  ;  but  this 
is  rare.  Also  harbored  and  lodged. 

His  crest  was  covered  with  a  com;hant  Hownd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  26. 
Levant  and  eouchant,  in  law,  rising  up  and  lying  down : 
applied  to  beasts,  and  indicating  that  they  have  been  long 
enough  on  land  not  belonging  to  their  owner  to  lie  down 
and  rise  up  to  feed,  or  for  a  day  and  night  at  least. 

C0uch6  (ko-sha'),  a.  [P.,  pp.  of  eoucher,  lie 
down:  see  couch'';  v.]  In  her.,  -partly  lying 
down ;  not  erect :  said  of  a  shield  used  as  an 
escutcheon,  as  in  a  seal  or  the  like,  when  the 
shield  is  generally  represented  hung  up  by  the 
sinister  corner. 

couched  (koucht),  j».  a.  [Pp.  of  couch\  v.]  1. 
In  her.,  lying  on  its  side,  as  a 
chevron  represented  as  issuanl 
from  either  side  of  the  escutch- 
eon.—  2.  In  embroidery.  See 
couching'-,  5. 

coucheet,  couch^et  (ko-sha'),  «■ 
[P.  couchee,  prop.  fern,  of  couche, 
pp.  of  eoucher,  lie  down:  see 
couch'^,  v.]  Bedtime ;  hence,  a 
reception  of  visitors  about  bedtime:  opposed 
to  levee. 

The  duke's  levies  and  couchAes  were  so  crowded  that 
the  antechambers  were  full. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1684. 

None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court ; 
Levies  and  coucMes  pass'd  without  resort. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  676. 
Baby  Charles  and  Steenie,  you  will  remain  till  our  cou- 
chee. Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxxlii. 

coucheri  (kou'chSr),  »■.  [<  ME.  coucheow  (def. 
1),  cochoure,  appar.  for  *couchoure  (def.  2).]  If. 
A  couch-maker  or  -coverer. 

Carpentours,  cotelers,  coucheours  fyn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1597. 

2t.  An  incubus.     [The  sense  is  uncertain.] 

He  mayketh  me  to  swell,  both  flesh  and  veyne. 
And  kepith  me  low  lyke  a  cochoure. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  217. 

3t.  A  setter  dog.  E.  Phillips,  1706.— 4:.  In  pa- 
per-mdkimg,  one  who  couches  the  sheets  of  pulp, 
or  transfers  them  from  the  apron  to  the  felt. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  225. —  5.  One  who  couches 
cataracts. 

COUChfer^t  (kou'cher),  «.  [Ult.  <  ML.  collecta- 
rius,  a  factor,  LL.  a  money-changer,  banker, 
<  collecta,  a  collection,  tax,  etc.,  <  L.  colligere, 
pp.  oollectus,  collect:  see  collect,  v.  Cf.  couch- 
ej-3.]  In  old  English  statutes,  a  factor ;  one 
who  resides  in  a  country  for  traffic. 

coucher^t  (kou'chfer),  n.  [Ult.  <  ML.  eollecta- 
rium,  book  of  collects :  see  collectarium.]  Ec- 
cles. :  (a)  A  book  of  collects  or  short  prayers. 

The  ancient  service  books,  .  .  .  the  Antiphoners,  Mis- 
sals, Grailes,  Processionals,  Manuals,  Legends,  Pics,  Por- 
tuises.  Primers,  Couchers,  Journals,  Ordinals,  and  all 
other  books  whatsoever,  in  Latin  or  English,  written  or- 
printed.  ii.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  x\i. 

(6)  A  book  or  register  in  which  the  particular 
acts  of  a  corporation  or  a  religious  house  were 
set  down. 

couch-fellow  (kouch'fel''''6),  n.  A  bedfellow; 
a  companion  in  lodging.     [Eare.] 

couch-grass  (kouch '^as),  n.  [Also  cooch-, 
cutch-grass ;  a  corruption  of  quitch-grass:  see 
quitch.]  1.  The  popular  name  of  ^iticum  re- 
pens,  a  species  of  grass  which  Infests  arable 
land  as  a  troublesome  weed,  it  is  perennial,  and 
propagated  both  by  seed  and  by  its  creeping  rootstock, 
which  is  long  and  jointed.  It  spreads  over  a  field  with* 
great  rapidity,  and,  because  of  its  tenacity  of  life,  is  eradi- 
cated with  difficulty.  The  root  contains  sugar,  and  has 
been  used  as  a  diuretic. 

2.  The  stoloniferous  variety  of  florin,  Agros- 
Us  alba. — Black  couch-grass.  Same  as  black  bent, 
Alopecurus  agrestis. 

couching^  (kou'ching),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  couch''^, 
v.]     1.  The  act  of  stooping  or  bowing. 

These  eouchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  surg.,  an  operation  in  eases  of  cataract, 
consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  opaque  crys- 
talline lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision  by  means 
of  a  needle :  now  rarely  practised. 

Persuaded  the  king  to  submit  to  the  then  unusual  oper- 
ation of  couching,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  sight  to  one 
of  his  eyes.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii. 

3.  In  malting,  the  spreading  of  malt  to  dry  af- 
ter steeping.  See  couch'^,  v.  t.,  3. — 4.  Inpaper- 
malcing,  the  removal  of  the  flake  of  pulp  from 
the  mold  on  which  it  is  formed  to  a  felt. —  5. 
A  kind  of  embroidery  in  which  silk,  gold  thread, 
or  the  like  is  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  foun- 
dation instead  of  being  drawn  through  it.  in 
plain  eouching_  the  threads  or  cords  are  simply  laid  side 
by  side,  covering  the  whole  width  of  the  leaf,  flower, 
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or  other  figure,  and  fastened  down  by  stitches  of  finer 
niateriaL  liaised  couching  is  made  by  sewing  twine  or 
similar  material  to  the  ground,  and  then  laying  the  em- 
broidery-silk upon  it,  producing  a  pattern  in  relief.  Bas- 
ket couching  is  a  raised  couching  in  which  the  texture  of 
basket-work  is  imitated.  Diamond  couching  and  diago- 
nal couching  are  made  by  laying  threads  of  floss-sUk  or 
chenille  side  by  side,  and  holding  them  down  by  threads 
of  different  material,  in  stitches  which  form  a  diamond 
pattern  or  zigzags ;  the  angles  of  this  pattern  are  some- 
times marked  by  a  spangle  or  other  glittering  object. 
SheU  couching  is  similar,  the  stitches  that  hold  it  taking 
the  lines  of  scallop-shells.  In  spider  couching  and  wheel 
couching  the  stitches  form  radiating  lines  resembling  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  or  the  radii  of  a  cobweb. 

couching^  (kou'ehing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  coucifl, 
«.]  In  agri.,  the  operation  of  clearing  land 
from  couch-grass. 

COUcMng-needle  (koii'ching-ne"dl),  n.  A  nee- 
dle-like surgical  instrument  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  couching. 

couchless  (kouoh'les),  a.  [<  coudh^,  n.,  +  -less.^ 
Having  no  couch  or  bed. 

coucumbert,  n.    See  cucumber. 

COTldMi  coude^t.  [Preterit  of  ca»!i.]  Obsolete 
forms  of  could. 

COud%,  coude^t.  [Past  participle  of  caMi.]  Same 
as  couth. 

I  sey  not  that  she  ne  had  knowynge 
What  harme  was,  or  elles  she 
Had  koud  no  good,  so  thenketh  me. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  997. 

COUde^  (kod),  n.  [F.,  elbow,  =  Pr.  code  =  Sp. 
codo,  coto  =  Pg.  cubito  =  It.  cubUo,  <  L.  eubi- 
tum,  the  elbow:  see  cubit.']    Same  as  coudi^e. 

COlia^  (ko-da'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  eouder,  bend  at 
right  angles,  <  coude,  elbow:  see coude'^.]  Bent 
at  right  angles :  applied  to  astronomical  instru- 
ments (usually  transits  or  equatorials)  in  which 
the  rays  are  bent  at  right  angles  by  one  or  more 
totally  reflecting  prisms  or  mirrors,  so  as  to 
bring  the  image  to  one  end  of  the  axis,  where 
the  eyepiece  is  placed. 

coudiire  (ko-di-ar'),  n.  [F.,  <  coude,  elbow :  see 
coude^.']  The  piece  of  armor  which  protected 
the  elbow.  Specifically— (a)  A  piece  of  forged  iron 
having  the  shape  of  a  blunt  cone  with  slightly  rounded 
surface,  or  of  beehive  shape,  adjusted  to  the  elbow  over 
the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk  or  gambeson,  and  secured  by 
straps  or  the  like.  (6)  When  the  brassart  had  reached 
tolerably  complete  development,  that  part  of  it  which 
protected  the  elbow  behind  and  at  the  sides.  The  shape 
of  this  varied  greatly  at  different  times.    Also  coude. 

coudou,  n.    See  koodoo.     G.  Cumer. 

cou6  (ko'a),  n.  [F.  cou4,  ult.  <  Jj.  cauda,  tail: 
see  Cauda.]    In  Aer.,  same  as  coward,  2. 

cougar  (kS'gar),  n.  [Also  couguar,  cougouar 
(after  F.),  euguar  =  F.  couguar  =  Sp.  cuguardo 
=  G.  Dan.  hv^uar,  etc. ;  contr.  of  native  South 
Amer.  name  cuguaeuara,  cuguacuarana.]  A 
large  concolorous  feline  carnivorous  quadruped 
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sometimes  found  in  the  east,  though  now  most  common 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  other  mountains  of  the  west. 
Also  called  puma,  panther  or  "painter,"  red  tiger,  moun- 
tain lion,  ATnerican  lion,  and  catamount. 
COUghi  (k6f ),  V.  [<  ME.  coughen,  eowghen,  coghen, 
eouwen,  kowhen,  etc.,  in  AS.  with  added  forma- 
tive cohhetan,  cough  (cf.  ceahhetan,  laugh),  = 
I),  kugehen,  cough,  =  MHG.  kitchen,  Gr.  keichen, 
keuchen,  gasp,  pant,  G.  dial,  kuchen,  hogen, 
cough;  prob.  imitative,  and  related  to  Mnk^  = 
chink'^,  chincough,  etc.  The  final  guttural  gh 
has  produced  mod.  /;  of.  draft,  dwarf,  quaff.] 
I.  intrans.  To  make  a  more  or  less  violent  ef- 
fort, accompanied  with  noise,  to  expel  the  air 
from  the  respiratory  organs,  and  force  out  any 
matter  that  irritates  the  air-passages,  or  renders 
respiration  dif&cult. 

Smoke  and  smolder  smyteth  in  his  eyen, 
Til  he  be  blere-nyed  or  blynde  and  hors  in  the  throte, 
Cougheth,  and  curseth.       Piers  Plovrman  (B),  xvii.  326. 
Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the 
street.  Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 

II.  -trans.  To  expel  from  the  air-passages  by 
a  more  or  less  violent  effort  with  noise  and 
usually  with  expectoration:  followed  by  m^  ;  as, 
to  cough  up  phlegm.— To  cough  down,  to  stop,  as  an 
unpopular  or  tedious  speaker,  by  simulated  coughing. 
cougti  (k6f),  n.  [<  ME.  cough,  eowghe,  cowe  = 
D.  kuch,  aoough;  from  the  verb.]  Anabrupt  and 
more  or  less  violent  and  noisy  expiration,  ex- 
cited by  some  irritation  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans. It  is  an  effort  to  driVe  outwlth  the  expelled  breath 
secreted  or  foreign  matters  accumulated  in  the  air-pas- 
sages. The  violent  action  of  the  muscles  serving  for  ex- 
piration gives  great  force  to  the  air,  while  the  contraction 
of  the  glottis  produces  the  sound.  A  cough  is  partly  volun- 
tary and  partly  involuntary,  and,  according  to  its  character, 
is  symptomatic  of  man^  bronchial,  pulmonary,  nervous, 
and  other  diseases,  often  of  comparatively  slight  impor- 
tance. 

Adepts  in  the  speaking  trade 

Keep  a  cough  by  them  ready  made.     Churchill. 

cough^t,  V.  t.  [Appar.  another  spelling  and  use 
of  coff,  buy.  !^  some  supposed  to  be  developed 
from  coffer.]  To  lay  up  for ;  store  as  in  a  coffer. 
[Rare.] 

If  every  man  that  hath  beguiled  the  king  should  make 
restitution  after  this  sort,  it  would  cough  the  king  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Bdw.  VI.,  1660. 

COUgher  (k6'f6r),  n.     One  who  coughs. 
coughing  (k&'fing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  cough\  v.  ] 
A  violent  and  sonorous  effort  to  expel  the  air 
from  the  lungs. 

Coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2  (song). 
Any  wandering  of  the  eyes,  or  of  the  mind,  a  coughing, 
or  the  like,  answering  a  question,  or  any  action  not  pre- 
scribed to  be  performed,  must  be  strictly  avoided. 

JE.  W.  Lame,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  92. 

coughwort  (kdf 'w6rt),  n.  [A  translation  of  the 
L.  name  tussilago  (<  tiossis,  cough)  and  the  Gr. 
name  pfix^ov  (<  Pv?  (/5w-);  cough).]  A  name 
given  to  the  coltsfoot,  Tussilago  Farfara,  from 
its  use  in  allaying  coughs. 

COUgnar  (kog'nar), ».  [Malay.]  A  three-masted 
Malay  boat,  rigged  with  square  sails,  it  is  broad, 
sits  low  in  the  water,  may  be  decked  or  open,  sails  well, 
and  carries  a  large  cargo. 

cougouar,  couguar  (kS'gij-ar),  n.  Same  as  cou- 
gar. 

couhage,  n.    See  cowhage. 

Couinse  (k8-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coua,  2,  -I- 
-incB.]  A  subfamily  of  cuckoos,  typified  by  the 
genus  Coua,  peculiar  to  Madagascar.  Less  cor- 
rectly written  Couance.    G.  B.  Gray,  1870. 

coult,  »•    See  eowU,  cowl^. 

could  (kud).  [The  I  has  been  improperly  in- 
troduced into  this  word  after  the  assumed 
analogy  of  would  and  should,  where  the  I,  though 
now  sUent,  is  historically  correct.  The  his- 
torical orthography  is  coud,  <  ME.  coude,  <  AS. 
cuthe:  see  further  under  cari^.]  Preterit  of 
cari^. 

[F.,  a  slide,  orig.  pp.  of  couler, 
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The  deep  coulees  or  ravines  that,  cutting  tbroUKh  the 
rounded  spurs  of  the  hills,  run  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
trail.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXI.  192. 

2.  A  flow:  usedprinoipaUy,  by  some  geologists 
of  lava-flows.  ' 

couleur  (ko-ler'),  n.  [F.,  color :  see  eolw,  n.] 
1 .  In  the  game  of  solo,  a  name  for  any  selected 
suit  of  cards,  bids  in  which  are  of  twice  as  much 
value  as  in  any  other  suit. — 2.  In  the  game  of 

ombre,  a  suit  composed  of  spades Couleur  de 

rose  [F. :  covleur,  color ;  de,  <  L.  de,  of ;  rose,  a  rose  •  see 
color,  n.,  and  rose],  literally,  rose-color ;  hence,  as  an  ad 
verbial  phrase,  in  an  attractive  aspect;  in  a  favorable 
light :  as,  to  see  everything  couleur  de  rose. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  draw  a  picture  couleur  de  rose  of 
the  condition  of  our  people,  any  more  than  we  are  willine 
to  accept  our  author's  silhouette  en  noir. 

W.  JR.  Qreg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  aer.,  p.  143. 

coulisse  (ko-les'),  ».  [F-,  a  groove,  slide,  side 
scene,  running-string,  etc.,  <  couler,  glide, slide: 
seecM?Ms2.]  1.  A  piece  of  channeled  or  grooved 
timber,  as  one  of  the  slides  in  which  the  side 
scenes  of  a  theater  run,  the  upright  post  of  a 
flood-gate  or  sluice,  etc.  See  eullis^.  Hence 
—  2.  One  of  the  side  scenes  of  the  stage  in  a 
theater,  or  the  space  included  between  the  side 
scenes. 

Capable  of  nothing  higher  than  coulisses  and  cigars, 
private  theatricals  and  white  kid  gloves.  "' 
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Cougar  {Fells  concotor). —  From  a  photograph  by  Dixon,  London. 

peculiar  to  America,  Felis  concolor,  belonging 
to  the  family  Felidm  and  order  Ferce.  it  is  about  as 
large  as  the  jaguar,  but  is  longer-limbed,  and  is  not  so 
heavy  in  body.  A  not  unusual  weight  is  80  pounds ;  the 
length  over  all  is  about  80  inches,  of  which  the  head  and 
body  are  60  inches  and  the  tail  30  inches,  the  standing 
height  at  the  shoulders  29  inches,  and  the  girth  of  the  chest 
27  inches ;  the  color  is  uniformly  tawny,  whitening  on  the 
under  parts,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  black.  This  p-eat  cat 
bears  much  resemblance  to  an  ungrovvn  lioness.  It  is  noted 
as  having  the  most  extensive  latitudinal  range  of  any  of 
the  FelidcB,  its  habitat  extending  from  British  America  to 
Patagonia.  It  was  formerly  common  in  wooded  and  espe- 
cially mountainous  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  still 
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C0ul6(k8-la'),  m, 
slide:  see  cotew- 
der.]  himusic: 
(a)  A  slur.  (6) 
An  ornament 
in  harpsichord- 
music;  a  kind 
of  appoggiatura.  Also  called  dash,  (c)  A 
gliding  step  in  dancing. 

C0ul6e  (ko-la'),  n.  [F.,  orig.  pp.  fem.  of  couler, 
flow,  filter :  see  colander.]  1 .  A  dry  ravine  or 
gulch;  a  channel  worn  by  running  water  in 
times  of  excessive  rainfall  or  by  the  sudden 
melting  of  the  snow.  It  is  a  word  frequently  heard 
in  Montana,  Dakota,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  and  is  a 
relic  of  the  former  temporary  occupation  of  that  part  of 
the  country  by  the  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany.   Also  coulee,  coulie. 


3.  A  flute  or  groove  on  the  blade  of  a  sword. 

COuUarf,  n.  A  medieval  military  engine,  ap- 
parently an  early  form  of  bombard. 

couloir  (ko-lwor'),  n.  [F.,  <  couler,  glide,  slide, 
run:  see  colander.]  A  steeply  ascending  gorge 
or  guRj :  applied  especially  to  gorges  near  the 
Alpine  summits. 

Our  noble  couloir,  which  led  straight  up  into  the  Wart 
of themountainforfullyonethousandfeet.   £J.  Whymper, 

coulomb  (k8-lom'),  n.  [From  C.  A.  de  Coulomb, 
a  French  physicist  (1736-1806).]  The  unit  of 
quantity  in  measurements  of  current  electri- 
city; the  quantity  fumisheii  by  a  current  of 
one  ampere  in  one  second.    See  ampere. 

The  name  of  covZomb  is  to  be  given  to  the  unit  of  quan- 
tity, called  in  these  lessons  "one  weber." 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect  and  Mag.,  p.  410. 

coulomb-meter  (ko-lom'me'tir),  ».  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  in  coulombs  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  passes  through  a  conductor 
in  a  given  time.  One  form  of  the  instrument  is  based 
upon  the  amount  of  electrolytic  action,  as  in  depositing 
metallic  copper  from  copper  sulphate,  performed  by  a 
branch  ciirrent  which  is  a  known  fraction  of  the  main  cur- 
rent in  use. 

Cdulter,  «.    See  colter. 

COUlure  (ko-lOr'),  n.  [F.,  a  dropping,  falling 
off,  running  out,  <  couler,  flow,  run,  slide :  see 
colander.]  Sterility  in  plants,  or  failure  to  pro- 
duce fruit  after  blossoming,  owing  to  the  wash- 
ing away  of  the  pollen  by  excessive  rains. 

coumaric  (ko'ma-rik),  a.  [<  coumar(J,n)  +  4c.] 
Derived  from  or  pertaining  to  coumarin.— Cou- 
marlo  acid,  CgHgOs,  an  acid  derived  from  coamarin, 
and  intimately  related  to  salicylic  acid,  being  converted 
into  the  latter  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate. 

coumarilic  (ko-marril'ik),  a.  [<  cowmariin)  + 
■41  +  4c.]  Derived  from  coumarin — couma- 
rilic acid,  CgHgOs,  a  monobasic  acid  obtained  from  cou- 
marin. It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water  sud  extremely 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

coumarin,  coumarine  (ko'ma-rin),  n.  [<  con- 
marou  +  4n^,  4ne^.]  A  vegetable  proximate 
principle  (CgHgOg)  obtained  from  the  Dipteryx 
(Coumarouna)  odorata  or  Tonka  bean,  and  also 
occurring  in  melilot  and  some  other  plants,  to 
which  it  gives  its  characteristic  odor.  It  has  been 
used  in  medicine,  and  it  gives  flavor  to  the  Swiss  cheese 
called  schahzieger.    Also  spelled  cu/marin. 

coumarou  (ko'ma-ro),  n.  [The  French  repre- 
sentation of  the  native  name.]  The  Tonka- 
bean  tree,  Dipteryx  (Coumarowna)  odorata. 

council  (koun^sil),  n.  [Early  confused  ia  sense 
and  spelling  with  the  different  word  counsel  (as 
also  councilor  with  counselor),  the  separation 
being  modem ;  early  mod.  E.  also  councel,  cowv- 
cell,  <  ME.  counceil,  counceill,  counseil,  cownselle, 
consail,  consayle,  concell,  etc.,  an  assembly  for 
consultation,  <  OF.  condle,  condre,  eimeiUe,  F. 
conoile  =  Pr.  concili  =  Sp.  Pg.  conciUo  —  It.  con- 
cilio,  formerly  also  conciglio,  <  L.  concilium,  an 
assembly,  esp.  an  assembly  for  consultation,  a 
council,  <  com-,  together,  +  (prob.)cffl^«i  eaU: 
see  calends.  Hence  (from  L.  concilium)  conotlt- 
ate,  etc.  Cf.  counsel.]  1.  Any  assembly  of  per- 
sons summoned  or  convened  for  consultation, 
deliberation,  or  advice :  as,  a  council  at  physi- 
cians ;  a  family  council. 

The  happiness  of  a  Nation  must  needs  be  flrm,"'' f"/ 

certainest  in  a  full  and  free  CouncU  of  Uur  own  electing, 

where  no  single  Person,  biit  Reason  only,  sways.        ..^ 

aatan,  Free  Commonwealtli 


council 

2.  A  body  of  men  specially  designated  or  se- 
lected to  advise  a  sovereign  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government ;  a  privy  council :  as, 
the  president  of  the  council;  in  English  history, 
an  order  in  ccnmoil.    See  privy  council,  below. 

The  king  [Henry  IV.]  named  six  bishops,  a  duke,  two 
earls,  six  lords,  including  the  treasurer  and  privy  seal,  and 
seven  conuuoners,  to  be  his  great  and  continual  council. 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  367. 

3.  In  many  of  the  British  colonies,  a  body  as- 
sisting the  governor  in  either  an  exeeutive  or 
a  legislative  capacity,  or  in  both. —  4.  In  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  the  upper 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  term  was  used  to 
denote  a  kind  of  upper  house  during  the  colonial  period, 
and  was  retained  in  this  sense  for  a  few  years  by  some  of 
the  States. 

5.  A  common  council.  See  below. —  6.  In  the 
New  Testament,  the  Sanhedrim,  a  Jewish  court 
or  parliament^  with  functions  partly  judicial, 
partly  legislative,  and  partly  ecclesiastical.  See 


The  chief  priests  .  .  .  and  all  the  c(nmcil  souglit  false 
witness.  Mat.  xxvi.  59. 

7.  In  eccles.  hist. :  (a)  An  assembly  of  prelates 
and  theologians  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
in  the  church.  Ecclesiastical  councils  are  diocescm, 
provvncial,  natitynaX,  general,  or  ecumenical.  A  diocesan 
council  is  composed  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  a  particular 
diocese,  with  the  bishop  at  their  head ;  a  provincial  or 
metropolitan  council,  of  the  bishops  of  an  ecclesiastical 
province,  with  the  archbishops  at  their  head ;  and  a  na- 
tional or  plenary  council,  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops 
of  all  the  provinces  in  the  nation.  General  council  and 
eaimemcat  council  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  equivalent 
terms,  but  strictly  speaking  a  general  council  is  one  called 
together  by  an  invitation  addressed  to  the  church  at  large, 
and  claiming  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  church. 
Such  a  council  is  ecumenical  only  if  received  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  general.  None  of  the  general  councils  most 
widely  accepted  as  ecumenical  consisted  of  even  a  ma- 
jority of  orthodox  bishops  present  in  person  or  by  deputy. 
The  subsequent  consent  of  the  church  at  large  marked 
them  as  ecumenical,  especially  their  reception  by  the 
next  general  council  held  after  the  first  violence  of  con- 
troversy had  somewhat  abated  and  opposition  had  be- 
come local  in  character.  Both  emperors  and  popes  have 
gammoned  general  councils.  According  to  Koman  Catho- 
lic teaching,  a  council  to  be  regarded  as  ecumenical  must 
have  been  called  together  by  the  pope,  or  at  least  with 
his  consent,  and  its  decrees  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
pope.  There  are  seven  ecumenical  councils  recognized 
as  such  by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  or  Eoman  Catholic 
churches,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  some  Protestant 
theologians :  they  are  the  first  Council  of  Nice,  held  in 
325 ;  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople,  381 ;  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  431 ;  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451 ;  the  sec- 
ond Council  of  Constantinople,  553 ;  the  third  Council  of 
Constantinople,  680 ;  and  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  787. 
Other  important  councils  regarded  by  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic, but  not  by  either  the  Greek  or  the  Protestant  commu- 
nion, as  ecumenical  are  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545  -  63)  and 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican  (1869  -  70).  The  Anglican  Church 
receives  the  first  six  councils,  (ft)  An  advisory  as- 
sembly of  clerical  or  clerical  and  lay  mem- 
bers in  certain  Keformed  denominations. —  8. 
Anybody  or  group  of  persons  wielding  politi- 
cal power. 

Henry's  ambition,  like  Wolsejr's,  was  mainly  set  upon 
an  influential  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  253. 

9t.  Same  as  counsel.     See  counsel Academic 

council,  in  universities,  originally,  a  committee  of  the 
faculiy  or  of  a  nation  appointed  to  prepare  and  submit 
a  project ;  now,  in  some  universities,  the  convocation  of 
the  different  faculties.  See  general  council  of  the  university, 
below. — Apostolic  council,  the  meeting  of  apostles  and 
elders  in  ^rusalem  described  in  Acts  xv.— Aullc  Coim- 
dl.  See  avlic.— Books  of  Council  and  Session,  in  Scot- 
land, the  records  belonging  to  the  College  of  Justice,  in 
which  deeds  and  other  writs  are  inserted.— Cabinet  coun- 
cil. See  cabinet. — Common  council,  the  local  legisla- 
ture of  a  city,  corporate  town,  or  borough,  when  it  consists 
of  a  single  body,  as  a  board  of  aldermen,  or  sometimes 
one  of  two  chambers  when  it  is  so  divided,  or  the  collec- 
tive title  of  both  chambers.  In  Philadelphia  the  Common 
Council  is  the  second  of  two  city  councils,  the  first  being 
the  Select  Council ;  together  they  are  called  the  Councils. 
—Congregational  coundl,  a  body  called  by  a  Congre- 
gational church  to  give  advice  respecting  the  settlement 
or  dismissal  of  a  pastor,  or  other  matters  of  importance, 
and  consisting  usually  of  representatives  of  neighboring 
churches.  It  is  an  advisory  body,  without  ecclesiastical 
authority.  The  Congregationalists  of  the  United  States 
have  also  in  recent  years  organized  a  representative  body 
bearing  the  name  Natiomu  Council,  which  meets  every 
three  years  for  consultation,  but  without  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority.—Constantinopolltan  Council.  See  Conetcmti- 
nopoKtan.- Council  of  administration  (mint.),  a  coun- 
cil of  officers,  as  at  a  military  post,  convened  by  the  com- 
manding officer  for  the  transaction  of  business.  At  a  mili- 
tary post  of  the  United  States  army  such  a  council  is 
called  at  least  once  in  two  months  on  muster-days,  and  is 
composed  of  the  three  regimental  or  company  officers  next 
in  rank  to  the  commanding  officer.  A  regimental  council 
consists  of  three  officers  on  duty  at  headquarters  and  next 
ui  rank  to  the  commanding  officer.— Council  of  An- 
cients. Seeajwrfenfi.— Council  of  Appointment.  See 
iifjiointment. — Council  of  censors.  See  censor. — Coun- 
cil of  defense,  tn  France,  an  advisory  military  council 
convened  by  the  commanding  officer  of  a  besieged  place, 
Md  consisting  of  the  officer  next  in  rank  and  the  senior 
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officers  of  engineers  and  of  artillery.- CounoU  of  Hve 
Hundred,  in  French  hist.,  during  the  government  of  the 
Directory  (1795-99),  an  assembly  of  600  members,  forming 
the  second  branch  of  the  Legislative  Body,  the  first  branch 
being  the  Council  of  Ancients.— Council  of  Revision,  a 
council  existing  in  the  State  of  New  York  from  1777  to 
1821,  consisting  of  the  governor,  chancellor,  and  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  vested  with  a  limited  veto  power.— 
Council  of  safety,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  a  council  formed  for  the 
provisional  government  of  an  American  State  during  the 
war  of  independence.— Council  Of  State  IE.  eonseU  d'itat], 
in  France,  an  advisory  body  existing  from  early  times,  but 
developed  especially  under  Philip  IV.  (1285-1314)  and  his 
sons.  It  was  often  modified,  particularly  in  1497,  and  in 
1630  under  Richelieu,  and.  played  an  important  part  dur- 
ing the  first  empire.  Under  the  present  republican  govern- 
ment it  comprises  the  ministers  and  about  ninety  other 
members,  part  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  president, 
and  the  remainder  are  elected  by  the  legislative  assembly. 
Its  chief  duties  are  to  give  advice  upon  various  adminis- 
trative matters  and  upon  legislative  measures.—  Council 
of  Ten,  in  the  ancient  republic  of  Venice,  a  secret  tribu- 
nal instituted  in  1310,  and  continuing  down  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  republic  in  1797.  It  was  composed  at  first  of 
ten  and  later  of  seventeen  members,  and  exercised  unlim- 
ited power  in  the  supervision  of  internal  and  external  af- 
fairs, often  with  great  rigor  and  oppressiveness.—  Council 
of  war  {milit.  and  naval:),  an  assembly  of  officers  called  to 
consult  with  a  commanding  officer  about  matters  concern- 
ing which  he  desires  their  advice.  Councils  of  war  are 
ordinarily  called  only  in  serious  emergencies.  The  power 
of  such  a  council  is  merely  advisory.— Family  council. 
See  /<Mii%.— General  council  of  the  university,  in 
Scotch  universities,  a  body  consisting  of  the  chancellor, 
the  members  of  the  university  court  (that  is,  the  rector, 
principal,  and  four  assessors),  the  professors,  masters  of 
arts,  doctors  of  medicine,  etc.  The  council  meets  twice  a 
year,  and  its  duties  are  to  deliberate  upon  any  question 
affecting  the  university,  and  make  representations  regard- 
ing it  to  the  university  court. — Governor's  council,  in 
some  of  the  United  States,  a  body  of  men  designated  to 
advise  the  governor,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.— 
High  Council,  in  the  Mormon  Church,  a  body  of  twelve 
high  priests  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  settling  impor- 
tant difficulties  which  may  arise.  Mormon  Catechism, 
p.  17.— Indian  Councils  Act,  an  English  statute  of 
1861  (24  and  25  Vict.,  c.  67)  reorganizing  the  Councils  of 
the  Governor-General  of  India.— Lords  of  CouncU  and 
Session,  the  name  given  to  the  judges  or  senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice  in  Edinburgh. — National  CounciL  See 
Congregational  council,  above. —  Orders  in  council.  See 
order.— Privy  council,  a  board  or  select  body  of  personal 
councilors  of  a  chief  magistrate  in  the  administration  of 
his  office ;  specifically,  in  England,  the  principal  body  of 
advisers  of  the  sovereign ;  the  name  borne  since  the  fif- 
teenth century  by  the  ordinary  council,  which  superseded 
the  ancient  curia  regis  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
privy  councilors  are  nominated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sov- 
ereign, excepting  certain  persons  appointed  ex  officio,  and 
include  at  present  princes  of  the  blood,  principal  members 
of  existing  and  past  governments,  the  archbishops,  and 
many  of  the  nobility— in  all,  over  200  members.  Its  ad- 
ministrative functions  are  exercised  chiefiy  by  commit- 
tees, as  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
etc.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  com- 
posed of  the  lord  president,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  oth- 
ers, has  high  appellate  jurisdiction.  Politically  the  im- 
portance of  the  Privy  Council  has  been  superseded  by  a 
committee  of  ministers  belonging  to  it,  called  the  Cabi/net. 
Privy  councilors  have  the  title  of  "right  honorable,"  and 
rank  immediately  after  knights  of  the  Garter.  Similar 
bodies  formerly  existed  under  this  name  in  several  of  the 
American  colonies  and  States.  =Syn.  Meeting,  congress, 
convention ;  board. 
council-board  (koun'sil-bord),  ».  The  board 
or  table  around  which  a  council  holds  its  ses- 
sions ;  hence,  a  council  in  session  f  an  assem- 
bled board  of  councilors. 


He  hath  commanded 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented.  SAaJ;.,  Hen.  VIII., 


f.  1. 


When  vile  Corruption's  brazen  face 
At  council-board  shall  take  her  place. 

Chatterton,  Prophecy. 

council-book  (koun'sU-buk),  ».  In  England, 
the  book  in  which  the  names  of  privy  council- 
ors are  entered. 

Halifax  was  informed  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed,  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  council-book. 
Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

council-chamber  (koun'sU-cham''''b6r),  n.  An 
apartment  occupied  by  a  council,  or  appropri- 
ated to  its  delibexations. 

The  council  chamber  for  debate. 

Pope,  Duke  of  Marlborough's  House. 

council-bouse  (koun'sil-hous),  n.  A  house  in 
which  a  council  or  deliberative  body  of  any 
Mnd  holds  its  sessions. 

Mine  uncle  Beaufort  and  myself. 
With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 
•tudied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 
Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 
How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  m  awe. 
Shak.,  2Hen.VL,  i.  1. 

COUncilistt  (koun'sil-ist),  n.  [<  council  +  -Jsi.] 
A  member  of  a  council;  hence,  one  who  exer- 
cises advisory  functions. 

I  will  in  three  months  be  an  expert  counKilist. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectynmuus. 

councillor,  n.    See  councilor. 
councilman  (koun'sil-man),  n. ;  pi.  councilmen 
(-men).  A  member  of  a  municipal  council.  Also 


counsel 

called  common-councilman  when  the  body  is  a 
common  council. 

councilor,  councillor  (koun'sil-gr),  n.  [<  ME. 
councelour,  counselour,  counceller,  counseller, 
counsellor,  counseiler,  counceyller,  conseilere,  con- 
seyler,  conseiller,  counsailour,  etc.,  earliest  form 
kunsiler,  being  the  same  as  counselor,  ult.  <  L. 
consiliarius,  a  counselor,  adviser:  see  counselor. 
The  distinction  of  form  and  sense  (councilor, 
one  of  a  council,  counselor,  one  who  counsels) 
is  modem;  there  is  no  OF.  or  L.  form  corre- 
sponding to  councilor  (L.  as  it  *conciliarius)  as 
distinguished  from  counselor  (L.  consiliarius). 2 
1 .  A  member  of  a  council ;  specifically,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  common  council  or  of  the  British  Privy 
Council.    See  council. 

The  wages  of  the  members  should  be  moderate,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  lords  and  the  spiritual  councillors. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  365 

3.  One  who  gives  counsel  or  advice .Councilor 

of  a  burgh,  in  Scotland,  a  member  of  the  governing  body 
of  a  burgh,  not  a  magistrate.  See  toum-cowncil. —  Privy 
councilor,  a  member  of  the  private  or  personal  council  of 
a  sovereign  or  other  person  in  high  authority ;  specifical- 
ly, a  member  of  the  British  Privy  Council. 
council-table  (koun'sil-ta'^'bl),  n.  Same  as 
council-board. 

He  [Edward  IV.]  also  daily  frequented  the  CouncU- 

Table,  which  he  furnished  for  the  most  Part  with  such 

as  were  gracious  amongst  the  Citizens,  whom  he  employs 

about  References  and  Businesses  of  private  Consequence. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  205. 

CO-unet  (kd-iin'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  CO-,  together,  -f- 
unus  —  E.  one.']     To  combine  or  join  into  one. 

Not  that  man  hath  three  distinct  souls :  for  .  .  .  [they] 
are  in  man  one  and  co-uned  together. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  95. 

CO-unitet  (kd-u-nit'),  V.  t.  [<  co-1  +  unite.']  To 
xmite ;  join  together. 

These  three  are  Ahad,  jEon,  Vranore : 
Ahad  these  three  in  one  doth  co-unite. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychozoia,  L  39. 

CO-unitet  (ko-u-nif),  a.  [<  co-^nite,  v.]  Con- 
joined; combined;  united. 

Our  souls  be  co-unite 
With  the  world's  spright  and  body. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasla. 

counsel  (koun'sel),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  coun- 
sell,  counsil,  council,  councel,  etc.,  <  ME.  counseit, 
consail,  conseil,  conseyl,  cunsail,  counceil,  etc., 
counsel,  consultation,  purpose  (also  in  sense  of 
council,  from  which  counsel  was  not  distin- 
guished in  ME.),  <  OP.  conseil,  cunseil,  consel, 
consoil,  consal,  etc.,  F.  conseil  =  Pr.  conselh  = 
Sp.  consejo  =  Pg.  conselho  =  It.  consiglio,  <  L. 
consilium,  deliberation,  consultation,  counsel, 
advice,  understanding;  in  a  concrete  sense,  a 
body  of  persons  deliberating,  a  council  (whence 
the  confusion  in  ML.,  where  consilium,  in  this 
sense,  and  condUum,  a  council,  are  often  inter- 
changed, andinEom.  andE.,  of  the  two  words, 
E.  counsel  and  eoumcil),  <  consulere,  consult :  see 
consult.  Cf.  council.]  1.  Consultation;  delib- 
eration; mutual  advising  or  interchange  of 
opinions. 
We  took  sweet  counsel  together.  Ps.  Iv.  14. 

3.  Advice ;  opinion  or  instruction  given,  as  the 
result  of  consultation  or  request ;  aid  or  instruc- 
tion given  in  directing  the  judgment  or  conduct 
of  another. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  counsel  that  a 
friend  giveth  and  that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is 
between  the  counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer. 

Bacon,  Friendship, 

III  counsel  had  misled  the  girl.   Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

3.  Prudence ;  due  consideration ;  wise  and  cau- 
tious exercise  of  judgment ;  examination  of  con- 
sequences. 

They  all  confess  that  in  the  working  of  that  first  cause, 
counsel  is  used,  reason  followed,  and  a  way  observed. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  §  2. 

0  how  comely  is  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  and  under- 
standing and  counsel  to  men  of  honour !      Ecclus.  xxv.  5. 

4.  Deliberate  purpose;  design;  intent;  scheme; 
plan. 

To  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of 
his  counsel.  Heb.  vi.  17. 

5t.  A  private  or  secret  opinion  or  purpose ; 
consultation  in  secret ;  concealment. 

'Tis  but  a  pastime  smil'd  at 
Amongst  yourselves  in  counsel ;  but  beware 
Of  being  overheard.  Ford,  Fancies,  i.  3. 

Who's  your  doctor,  Phantaste  ? 
Nay,  that's  counsel,  Philautia ;  you  shall  pardon  me. 
B,  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

6.  One  who  gives  counsel,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  law ;  a  counselor  or  advocate,  or  sev- 
eral such,  engaged  in  the  direction  or  the  trial 
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of  a  cause  in  court :  as,  the  plaintiffs  or  defen- 
dant's counsel.  [In  this  sense  the  word  is  either 
singular  or  plural.] 

This  Is  my  plea,  on  this  I  rest  my  cause— 
What  aajth  my  counsel,  learned  In  the  laws  ? 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  142. 

The  king  found  his  coumel  as  refractory  as  his  judges. 
Uacmday,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

7t.  Same  as  council,  but  properly  a  different 
word,  the  two  being  confused.  See  council. — 
Corporation  counsel,  the  title  given  in  some  of  the 
United  States  to  the  legal  counsel  of  a  municipality.— 
Evangelical  counsels,  the  three  vows  of  a  monk  in  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church,  namely,  voluntary  poverty,  per- 
petual chastity,  and  entire  obedience  to  an  ecclesiastical 
superior.— Queen's  (or  king's)  counsel,  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  the  British  colonies,  banisters  appointed  as 
counsel  to  the  crown,  on  the  nomination  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, taking  precedence  over  ordinary  barristers,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  silk  gown 
as  their  professional  robe,  that  of  other  barristers  being  of 
stuff.  There  is  no  salary  attached  to  their  office,  and  they 
cannot  plead  against  the  crown  without  permission. — To 
buy  off  counsel.  See  buy.— To  keep  one's  own  coun- 
sel, not  to  disclose  one's  opinion  ;  be  reticent. 

On  the  ocean  so  deep 

She  her  council  did  keep. 
The  Woman  Warrior  (Child's  Ballads,  'VII.  258). 
Clint  opened  his  heart  and  confided  everything  to  Phil, 
but  Phil  kept  his  oton  counsel. 

J.  T,  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  215. 
To  take  counsel,  to  consult ;  seek  advice ;  deliberate :  as, 
they  took  counsel  together ;  he  took  counsel  of  his  fears. 
=Syn.  2.  Suggestion,  recommendation,  admonition. 
counsel  (koun'sel),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  counseled 
or  counselled,  ppr.  counseling  or  counselling.  [< 
ME.  counsellen,  counseilen,  conseilen,  concellen, 
etc.,  <  OF.  conseiller,  conseiler,  conseilUer,  eunseil- 
ler,  etc.,  F.  conseiller  =  Pr.  conseilJtar,  cosselhar 
=  Sp.  consejar  =  Pg.  conselhar  =  It.  consigliare, 
<  L.  consiliari,  take  counsel,  <  consilium,  coun- 
sel: see  counsel,  m.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  give  coun- 
sel or  advice  to ;  advise ;  admonish ;  instruct. 

And  Crist  counsaileth  thus,  and  comaundeth  bothe 
To  lerede  [learned]  and  to  lewede  [unlearned]  for  to  lone 
oure  enemys.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii,  113. 

I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  Are. 

Rev.  iii.  18. 

I  may  be  counselled,  and  will  always  follow  my  friend's 
advice  where  I  find  it  reasonable,  but  will  never  part  with 
tlie  power  of  the  militia. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Albion  and  Albanius. 

They  that  will  not  be  counselled  cannot  be  helped. 

PranMin. 

2.  To  advise  or  recommend ;  urge  the  adop- 
tion of. 

Wherefore  cease  we  then  ? 

Say  they  who  counsel  war ;  —  we  are  decreed. 

Reserved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  160. 

II.  intrans.  Toconsidt;  take  cotmsel;  delib- 
erate. 

Be  this  was  done,  some  gentillmen 
Of  noble  kin  and  blood. 
To  counsell  with  thir  lordis  begane, 
ff      Of  matteris  to  concluide. 

Battle  of  Balrinnee  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  223). 

counselable  (koun'sel-ar-bl),  a.  [Also  written 
counsellaile ;  <  F.  conseillable  =  Sp.  consejdble: 
see  counsel  and  -able,']  1.  Willing  to  receive 
counsel;  disposed  to  follow  the  advice  or  be 
guided  by  the  judgment  of  others.    [Kare.] 

Very  few  men  of  so  great  parts  were  .  .  .  more  counsel- 
table  than  he  [Lord  Digby]. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion,  I.  344. 

2.  Suitable  to  be  counseled  or  advised;  ad-vi- 
sable;  wise;  expedient.     [Rare.] 
He  did  not  believe  it  counsellable. 

Clarendon,  Life,  I.  178. 

counsel-keeper  (koun'sel-ke''''p6r),  n.  One  who 
can  keep  a  secret. 

counsel-keeping  (koun'sel-ke'''ping),  a.  Keep- 
ing secrets ;  observing  secrecy. 

With  a  happy  storm  they  were  surpris'd. 
And  curtain'd  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3. 

counselor,  counsellor  (koun'sel-or),  n.  [<  ME. 
eounselour,  councelour,  counseiler,  counseiller, 
counseller,  counceller,  counsellor,  counsailour, 
earliest  form  Icunsiler  (not  distinguished  from 
councilor),  <  OF.  consellier,  cunseiller,  F.  conseil- 
ler =  Sp.  consqjero,  consiliario  =  Pg.  conselheiro, 
consiliario  =  It.  consigliere,  <  L.  consiliarins,  a 
counselor,  adviser,  prop,  adj.,  pertaining  to 
counsel,  ad'vising, <  consilium,,  counsel:  see  coun^ 
sel,  n.  C!f.  coxn^jtor,  which  is  now  discriminated 
from  counselor.  The  spelling  counsellor  (and  so 
councillor)  with  two  Vs,  as  ia  chancellor,  is  preva- 
lent in  England,  but  the  double  I  is  not  origi- 
nal, as  it  is  ia  chancellor.  The  proper  historical 
spelling  would  be  counseler  (with  -er,  <  L.  -ari- 
«*).]  1.  Any  person  who  gives  counsel  or  ad- 
vice;  an  ad'viser :  as,  in  Great  Britain  the  peers 
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of  the  reabn  are  hereditary  counselors  of  the 
crown, 

Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  eloquence,  and  courage,  but  of  a  cruel  and  im- 
perious nature,  was  the  counsellor  most  trusted  in  politi- 
cal and  military  affairs.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

2.  A  counseling  lawyer;  a  barrister;  specifi- 
cally, in  some  of  the  United  States,  an  attorney 
admitted  to  practise  in  all  the  courts:  called 
distinctively  a  counselor  at  law. —  3t.  Same  as 
councilor,  but  properly  a  different  word,  the  two 
being  confused.    See  councilor. 

counselor  ship,  counsellorship  (koun'sel-or- 
ship),  n.  [<  counselor,  counsellor,  +  -ship.]  The 
ofS.oe  of  counselor. 

count!  (kovmt),  V.  [<  ME.  counten,  <  OF.  cunter, 
conter,  F.  conter  =  Pr.  comtar,  condar  =  Sp.  Pg. 
contar  =  It.  contare,  <  L.  compiitare,  count,  com- 
pute :  see  compute,  which  is  a  doublet  of  counts. 
Of.  compt^.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  number;  assign 
the  numerals  one,  two,  threOj  etc.,  successively 
and  in  order  to  all  the  individual  objects  of  (a 
collection), oneto each;  enumerate:  as,tocoMmi 
the  years,  days,  and  hours  of  a  man's  life ;  to 
count  the  stars. 
Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob  ?  Num.  xxiii.  10. 

Some  tribes  of  rude  nations  count  their  years  by  the 
coming  of  certain  birds  among  them  at  their  certain  sea- 
sons and  leaving  them  at  others.  Locke. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ;  .  .  . 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs. 

P.  J.  Bailey,  Festus,  A  Country  Town. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  number  of  by  more  com- 
plex processes  of  computation ;  compute ;  reck- 
on. 

This  boke  sheweth  the  manner  of  measuring  of  all  maner 
of  lande  .  .  .  and  comptynge  the  true  nombre  of  acres  of 
the  same.  Sir  R.  Benese  (about  1530). 

3.  To  reckon  to  the  credit  of  another;  place 
to  an  account ;  ascribe  or  impute ;  consider  or 
esteem  as  belonging. 

He  [Abraham]  believed  in  the  Lord ;  and  he  counted  it  to 
him  for  righteousness.  Gen.  xv.  6. 

4.  To  account ;  esteem ;  think,  judge,  deem,  or 
consider. 

Neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself.     Acts  xx.  24. 
'Tis  all  one 
To  be  a  witch  as  to  be  counted  one. 

Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  1. 
I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian  child. 
Tennyson,  Locksley  HaU. 
Henceforth  let  day  be  counted  night. 
And  midnight  called  the  morn. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Two  Songs  from  the  Persian. 

5t.  To  recount. 

Therefore  hathe  it  befallen  many  tymes  of  o  thing,  that 
I  have  herd  coumted,  whan  I  was  gong. 

Mandeoille,  Travels,  p.  183. 

To  count  a  coup.  See  coupi.—  To  count  kin,  to  reck- 
on up  or  trace  relationship. 

No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 

But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  Iv.  23. 

To  count  one's  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

See  chicken^.— To  count  out,  to  defeat  by  a  fraudulent 
miscount  of  the  ballots  cast :  as,  to  count  out  a  candidate. 
—  To  count  out  the  House,  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  bring  a  sitting  to  a  close  by  the  declai'ation  of  the 
Speaker  (after  counting)  that  fewer  than  40  members  (a 
quorum),  including  the  Speaker,  are  present :  as,  the  Bouse 
was  counted  out  last  night  at  nine  o'clock. 

It  might  perhaps  be  worth  consideration  whether  divi- 
sions should  be  taken  or  <Ae  House  counted  out  between 
seven  o'clock  and  nine.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXV.  293. 

To  count  the  cost,  to  consider  beforehand  the  probable 
expense,  trouble,  or  risk.— To  count  the  house,  to  as- 
certain the  number  present,  as  of  spectators  at  a  perform- 
ance in  a  theater,  of  members  of  a  legislative  body,  etc. 
=  Syn.  1  and  2.  Compute,  Reckon,  etc.  (see  calculate),  enu- 
merate, tell  off. — 4.  To  regard,  deem,  hold. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  ascertain  the  nxmiber  of 
objects  in  a  collection  by  assigning  to  them  in 
order  the  numerals  one,  two,  three,  etc. ;  de- 
termine the  number  of  objects  in  a  group  by  a 
process  partly  mechanical  and  partly  arithmet- 
ical, or  m  any  way  whatsoever ;  number. —  2. 
To  be  able  to  reckon ;  be  expert  in  numbers : 
as,  he  can  read,  write,  and  count. — 3.  To  take 
account ;  enter  into  consideration :  of  a  ttiing 
(obsolete),  with  a  person. 

No  man  counts  o/her  beauty.     Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  1. 

It  was  clear  that  the  artist  was  some  one  who  must  be 
counted  with ;  .  .  .  but  he  was  reproached  with  a  desire 
to  be  singular  and  extraordinary.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  75. 

4.  In  music,  to  keep  time,  or  mark  the  rhythm 
of  a  piece,  by  naming  the  successive  pulses, 
accents,  or  beats. —  5.  To  be  of  value;  be 
worth  reckoning  or  taking  into  account ;  swell 
the  number:  as,  every  vote  counts. — 6.  To 
reckon;  depend;  rely:  with  on  or  upon. 
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My  stay  here  will  be  prolonged  tor  a  week  or  two  longer 

and  I  count  upon  seeing  you  again.  ' 

J.  E.  Cooke,  'Virginia  Comedians,  I.  xxiii. 

"Virtue,  when  tried,  may  count  upon  help,  secret  re- 
freahings  that  come  in  answer  to  prayer — friends  provi. 
dentially  sent,  perhaps  guardian  angels. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  61. 
7.  In  law,  to  plead  orally;  argue  a  matter  in 

court ;  recite  the  cause  of  action to  count  on 

contract  or  In  tort,  to  plead  a  cause  of  action  as  arising 
on  an  agreement  or  on  a  wrong. 
counti  (kount),  n.  [<  ME.  counte,  <  OF.  cmte, 
conte,  P.  compte  =  Pr.  compte,  comte  =  Sp.  cu- 
ento,  cuenta  =  Pg.  conta  =  It.  conto,  <  LL.  com- 
putus, coimt,  reckoning;  from  the  verb.]  1. 
Reckoning;  the  act  of  numbering:  as,  this  is 
the  number  according  to  my  count. 

By  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.      Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  3. 

2.  The  total  number ;  the  number  which  rep- 
resents the  result  of  a  process  of  counting;  the 
number  si^ified  by  the  numeral  assigned  to 
the  last  unit  of  a  collection  in  the  operation  of 
counting  it ;  the  magnitude  of  a  coUeotion  as 
determined  by  counting. 

Of  blessed  Saints  for  to  increase  the  count. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  1.  428. 
His  count  of  years  is  full,  his  allotted  task  is  wrought. 
Bryant,  Waiting  by  the  Gate. 

3.  Account;  estimation;  value. 

They  make  no  counte  of  generall  councels. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  82. 
Some  other,  that  in  hard  assaies 
Were  cowards  knowne,  and  litle  count  did  hold. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  18. 

In  proportion  as  the  years  both  lessen  and  shorten,  I 

set  more  count  upon  their  periods.  La7rib,l^ew  Year'sEve. 

4.  In  law,  an  entire  or  integral  charge  in  an 
indictment,  complaint,  or  other  pleading,  set- 
ting forth  a  cause  of  complaint.  There  may  he 
different  counts  in  the  same  pleading. 

Dressing  up  the  virtues  of  the  past,  as  a  count  in  the  in. 
dictment  against  their  own  contemporaries. 

Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  II.  17. 

5.  In  music:  (a)  Rhythm;  regularity  of  accent 
or  pace.  (6)  The  act  of  reckoning  or  naming 
the  pulses  of  the  rhythm:  as,  to  keep  strict 
count,    (c)  A  particular  pidse,  accent,  or  beat: 

as,  the  first  count  of  a  measure Count  and 

reckoning,  the  technical  name  given  to  a  form  of  process 
in  Scots  law,  by  which  one  party  may  compel  another  to 
account  with  him,  and  to  pay  the  balance  which  may  ap- 
pear to  be  due. — To  keep  count,  to  assign  numbers  in 
regular  order  to  all  the  individual  events  or  objects  of  a 
series,  one  by  one,  as  fast  as  they  occur. 

COUnt^  (kount),  n.  [Not  in  ME.  except  in  fem. 
form  countess,  q.  v. ;  <  OP.  conte,  comte,  F. 
comte  =  Pr.  corns  =  Sp.  Pg.  conde  =  It.  conte,  < 
L.  comes  {comit-),  a  companion,  later  a  title  of 
office  or  honor  (cf.  constable),  <  com-,  together, 
+  ire,  supine  itum,  go,  =  (Jr.  'limt,  go:  see  go.] 
A  title  of  nobility  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  (corresponding  to  ea/rl  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  graf  in  Germany),  whence  the  name 
county,  originally  applied  to  the  domain  apper- 
taining to  the  holder  of  such  a  title.  Under  the 
Roman  republic  a  count  was  a  companion  or  an  assistant  of 
a  proconsul  or  propretor  in  his  foreign  government ;  under 
the  empire,  an  officer  of  the  imperial  household,  or  an  at- 
tendant upon  the  emperor  in  his  official  duties,  the  title 
being  ultimately  extended  to  oflBcers  of  various  grades  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  Among  early  Teutonic 
races  the  count  or  graf  was  the  officer  set  by  a  sovereign 
over  a  district  or  gau,  charged  with  the  preservation  of 
the  king's  authority.  In  France,  under  Charles  the  Bald, 
a  system  of  government  by  counts  as  personal  agents  of 
the  sovereign  was  developed.  Later,  with  the  growth  of 
the  feudal  system,  they  became  the  feudal  proprietors  of 
lands  and  territories,  and  thus  not  merely  royal  offloera, 
but  nobles,  and,  as  such,  hereditary  rulers.  At  the  pres- 
ent  time  the  tiUe,  inherited  alike  by  all  the  sons  of  a  count 
or  conferred  by  the  sovereign,  serves  merely  to  indicate 
nobility.  As  a  title,  count  does  not  occur  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  English  nobility,  except  as  in  cmmt  pm- 
tine;  but  the  feminine  form  countess  is  the  recognizea 
feminine  equivalent  of  earl. 

The  prince,  the  count,  ...  and  all  the  gallant!  of  the 
town,  are  come.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ui.  4. 

Shire  is  a  Saxon  word  signifying  a  division ;  but  a  coun'y, 
comitatus,  is  plainly  derived  from  comes,  the  count  of  tne 
Franks,  that  Is,  the  earl  or  alderman  (as  the  Saxons  calieo 
him)  of  the  shire.  Blackstone,  Com.,  Int.,  S  «• 

Count  palatine,  (a)  Originally,  the  Judge  and  highest 
officer  of  the  German  kings,  afterward  of  the  Uerman 
emperors  and  archdukes ;  at  a  later  date,  an  officer  aeie. 
gated  by  the  German  emperors  to  exercise  ce™m  im- 
perial privileges,  (b)  Formerly,  in  England,  the  praP™' 
tor  of  a  county,  who  exercised  regal  prerogatives  wiinm 
his  county,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  his  own  counsoi 
law,  appointed  judges  and  law  officers,  and  could  p^ooi 
murders,  treasons,  and  felonies.  All  writs  and  mj^^ 
processes  proceeded  in  his  name,  while  the  tongs  J"' 
were  of  no  avail  within  the  palatinate.  The  M"  "^ 
Chester,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Duke  of  iancas 
ter  were  the  counts  palatine  of  England.  T^^,^^^~L 
now  Dnchess  and  Countess  Palatine  of  ^^'f-JJ:A 
earldom  palatinate  of  Chester,  similarly  restricted,  is  ve»i* 
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to  the  eldest  son  of  the  monarch,  or  in  the  monarch  him- 
self when  there  is  no  Prince  of  Wales.  Durham  became 
a  palatinate  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  dignity  continued  in  connection  with  the  bishopric 
till  1836,  when  it  was  vested  in  the  crown.  See  palatine, 
and  county  palatini,  under  county. 
countabiel  (koim'ta-bl),  a.  [<  eount\  v.,  + 
-abk.']  Capable  of  being  ootmted,  numbered,  or 
reckoned. 

The  evills  which  you  desire  to  be  recounted  are  very 

many,  and  allmost  countable  with  those  that  were  hidden 

in  the  baskett  of  Pandora.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

They  are  countable  by  the  thousand  and  the  million, 

who  have  sutf  ered  cruel  wrong. 

.    Ca!%Ze,  French  Rev.,  II.  ix.  1. 

countable^t  (koun'ta-bl),  a.     [By  apheresis 
from  accountable.']    Accountable. 
Such  a  religious  judge  as  is  he  to  whom  I  am  couTitable. 
Hieron,  Works,  II.  187. 

countantt  (koim'tant),  a.  [<  OF.  contant,  later 
comptant,  ppr.  of  conter,  compter,  comit.  Cf .  ac- 
countant.']   Accoimtable. 

For  he  usurps  my  state,  and  first  deposed 
My  father  in  my  swathed  infancy. 
For  which  he  shall  be  countant. 

Heywood,  Works  (ed.  1874),  V.  167. 

count-bookt  (kount'buk),  n.    An  aaooimt-book. 
Get  thee  a  cap,  a  <!o«nt-Sooft,  pen  and  ink. 
Papers  afore  thee.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  1. 

countenance  (kojm'te-nans),  n.  [<  ME.  coun- 
tenaunce,  contenance,  "cuntenanee,  -aunce,  <  OF. 
cuntenance,  contenance,  F.  contenance,  <  ML. 
contiuentia,  countenance,  demeanor,  gesture, 
L.  moderation,  continence :  see  continence.]  1. 
The  face ;  the  whole  form  of  the  face ;  the  fea- 
tures, considered  as  a  whole ;  the  visage. 

He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  say. 

In  coimtevmuie  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2. 
Then  her  countenance  all  over 
Pale  again  as  death  did  prove. 

Tennyson,  Lord  of  Burleigh. 
And  peace,  like  autumn's  moonlight,  clothed 
His  tranquil  countenance. 

Whittier,  The  Exiles. 

2.  The  characteristic  appearance  or  expression 
of  the  face;  look;  aspect;  facial  appearance. 

For  a  mans  counten/tunce  ofte  tymes  discloseth  still  his 
thought.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 

Be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance. 

Mat.  vi.  16. 
Whatsoever  good  or  bad  accident  or  fortune  befel  him, 
going  in  or  coming  out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  coun- 
tenance. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  382. 

3.  Aspect  or  appearance  conferred;  seeming 
imparted  to  anything,  as  by  words  or  conduct 
in  regard  to  it :  as,  to  put  a  good  or  a  bad  coun- 
tenance upon  anything. 

I  shewed  no  sign  of  it  [anxiety]  to  discourage  my  Con- 
sorts, but  made  a  Vertue  of  Necessity,  and  put  a  good 
Countenaruie  on  the  Matter.       Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  495. 

4.  Appearance  of  favor  or  good  will ;  support 
afforded  by  friendly  action;  encouragement; 
patronage. 

Thou  hast  made  him  exceeding  glad  with  thy  counte- 
nance. Ps.  xxi.  6. 
That  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy, 
Will  change  to  virtue.                      Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  S. 

None  got  his  countenance 
But  those  whom  actual  merit  did  advance. 

Webster,  Monumental  Column. 
I  say  that  this  — 
Else  I  withdraw  favour  and  countenance 
From  you  and  yours  forever  —  shall  you  do. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

5t.  Assumed  appearance;  seeming;  show;  pre- 
tense. 

Frende  of  effect  and  frende  of  countenance. 

Chaucer,  Fortune,  1.  34. 

The  election  being  done,  he  made  countenance  of  great 
discontent  thereat.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster. 

I  made  a  countenance  as  if  I  would  eat  him  alive. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  i.  2. 

6.  In  old  law,  credit  or  estimation  by  reason  of 
one's  estate,  and  with  reference  to  his  condi- 
tion in  Ufe. 

Thother  parte,  heinge  men  of  good  welthe  and  counte- 
nance. _  English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  304. 

The  countenance  of  a  rich  and  the  meanness  of  a  poor 
estate  doth  make  no  odds  between  bishops. 

Quoted  in  Hooker's  Ecoles.  Polity,  vii.  5. 

Hence  —  7f.  Favor  resulting  from  estimation 
or  repute;  trust;  confidence. 

I  gave  you  countenance,  credit  for  your  coals, 
Your  stills,  your  glasses,  your  materials. 

B.  Jonsan,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

Courtiers  that  live  upon  countenance  must  sell  their 
tongues.  Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  v.  1. 

8t.  Good  appearance ;  presentableness. 
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Touching  the  ship  that  must  go,  she  must  observe  this 
order.    She  must  be  a  ship  of  countenance. 

Campion  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  66). 
Copy  of  one's  countenancet.  See  copy.—  in  counte- 
nance, (a)  In  good  face ;  in  a  composed  aspect :  in  a  state 
free  from  shame  or  confusion. 

It  puts  the  learned  in  countenance,  and  gives  them  a 
place  among  the  fashionable  part  of  mankind. 
,,,  ^    ,  Addison,  Freeholder. 

(6)  In  favor ;  in  estimation. 

If  the  prof  ession  of  religion  were  in  countenance  among 
men  of  distinction,  it  would  have  a  happy  effect  on  soci- 
ety. ,  N.  Webster,  Diet.  (ed.  1848). 
Out  of  countenance,  with  the  countenance  confused  or 
cast  down ;  disconcerted ;  abashed ;  not  bold  or  assured : 
used  with  put. 

You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

S/iak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 
Thou  ought'st  to  be  most  asham'd  thy  self,  when  thou 
hast  put  another  out  of  Countenance. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  9. 
To  keep  one's  countenance,  to  preserve  a  calm,  com- 
posed, or  natural  look ;  refrain  from  expressing  sorrow, 
anger,  joy,  amusement,  or  other  emotion,  by  changes  of 
countenance. 

Ev'n  kept  her  count'nance,  when  the  lid  removed 
Disclosed  the  heart  unfortunately  loved. 

Dryden,  Sig.  and  Guls.,  1.  629. 
=Syn.  See /ace,  n. 
countenance  (koun'te-nans),  V.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  countenanced,  ypi" countenancing.  [<  coun- 
tenance, n.]  1.  To  appear  friendly  or  favora- 
ble to;  favor;  encourage;  aid;  support;  abet. 

Neither  shalt  thou  countenance  a  poor  man  in  his  cause. 

Ex.  xxiii.  3. 

Various  passages  in  it  [his  correspondence]  ccmntenanee 

the  supposition  that  his  torn*  was  partly  undertaken  for 

political  purposes.      Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  60. 

God  forbid  I  should  countenance  such  injustice. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

2\.  To  make  a  show  of;  pretend. 

They  were  two  knights  of  perelesse  puissaunce,  .  . 
Which  to  these  Ladies  love  did  countenaunce. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  16. 

3t.  To  give  effect  to;  act  suitably  to;  be  in 

keeping  with. 

Malcolm !  Banquo ! 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites. 
To  countenance  this  horror  1        Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

COUntenancer  (koun'te-nan-ser),  n.    One  who 
countenances,  favors,  or  encourages. 
Are  you  her  Grace's  countenancer,  lady  ? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  iv.  1. 

Those  ingenuous  and  friendly  men  who  were  ever  the 
countenancers  of  vertuous  and  hopefull  wits. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

counter^  (koun'ter),  n.     [<  ME.  countere,  cownr 
tere,  countour,  a  counter,  treasurer,  also  a  coin, 

<  OP.  conteor,  conteur,  countour,  a  counter,  com- 
puter, also  an  advocate,  later  spelled  conipteur, 
mod.  F.  compteur,  meter,  indicator  (cf.  F.  com- 
putateur,  computer),  =  Sp.  Pg.  contador  =  It. 
contatore,  <  L.  computator,  one  who  computes, 

<  computare,  pp.  computatus,  compute,  count: 
see  count^,  v.,  and  cf.  computator.  Counter  is 
now  regarded  as  count^  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who 
counts  or  reckons ;  a  computer ;  an  auditor. 

Adam  of  Arderne  was  its  chef  countour.  . 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  538. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  keeping  count  of  revolu- 
tions or  other  movements. 

A.  .  .  clock-work  mechanism,  called  a  couTCier,  has  been 
for  a  great  many  years  employed  in  the  cotton-factories, 
and  in  the  pumping-engines  of  the  Cornish  and  other 
mines,  to  indicate  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  main 
shaft  of  the  mill,  or  of  the  strokes  of  the  piston. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  469. 

3.  A  thing  used  in  counting;  that  which  indi- 
cates a  number;  that  which  is  used  to  keep  an 
account  or  reckoning,  as  in  games ;  specifically, 
a  piece  of  metal,  ivory,  wood,  or  other  material, 
or  a  spurious  or  imitation  coin,  used  for  this 
purpose. 

What  comes  the  wool  to?  ...  I  cannot  do  't  without 
counters.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  2. 

Vsing  men  like  Counters  or  Figures  in  numbering  and 
casting  accounts.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  84. 

Words  are  wise  men's  counters— they  do  not  reckon  by 
them  — but  they  are  the  money  of  fools. 

Hobbes,  The  Leviathan. 

Books  are  the  money  of  Literature,  but  only  the  count- 
ers of  Science.  Huxley,  Universities. 

4t.  A  piece  of  money ;  a  coin ;  in  plural,  money. 
They  brake  coffers  and  took  tresours. 
Gold  and  silver  and  countours. 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion  (Weber,  Metr.  Eom.),  1.  1939. 

When  Marcus  Bmtus  grows  so  covetous. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces  !  Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3. 

5.  In  early  Eng.  law,  an  attorney  or  serjeant  at 
law  retained  to  conduct  a  cause  in  court. 
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Counters  are  Serjeants  skilful  in  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
who  serve  the  common  people  to  declare  and  defend  ac- 
tions in  judgment,  for  those  who  have  need  of  them,  for 
their  fees. 
W.  Hughes,  tr.  of  Home's  Mirroir  des  Justices  (1768),  p.  65. 

counter^  (koun'tfer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
counture,  <  ME.  countour,  cowntwre,  <  OP.  con- 
toir,  later  comptow,  the  counting-room,  -table, 
or  -bench  of  a  merchant  or  banker,  mod.  P. 
comptow,  a  shop-counter,  bar,  bank,  <  ML.  com- 
jjMtotonMm,  a  counting-room  or-bench,<  L.  com- 
putare, pp.  computatus,  count,  compute :  see 
count^,  compute.  Ct.  counter^.]  If.  A  counting- 
room. 

His  bookes  and  bagges  many  oon. 

He  hath  byfom  him  on  his  counter  bord ; 

For  riche  was  his  tresor  and  his  hord. 

For  whiche  ful  fast  his  countour  dore  he  schette. 

Chaucer,  Shipman's  Tale,  1,  82. 

3.  A  table  or  board  on  which  money  is  counted ; 
a  table  in  a  shop  on  which  goods  are  laid  for 
examination  by  purchasers. 

The  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his 
counter  and  till.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  13. 

Turning  round  upon  his  stool  behind  the  counter,  Mr. 
6ills  looked  out  among  the  instruments  in  the  window. 
Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son  (1848),  p.  26. 

3.  Formerly,  in  England,  a  debtors'  prison: 
used  especially  as  the  name  of  two  prisons  for 
debtors  in  the  City  of  London,  and  of  one  in 
Southwark. 

The  captains  of  this  insiu'rection 

Have  tane  themselves  to  armes,  and  cam  but  now 

To  both  the  Counters,  wher  they  have  releast 

Sundrie  indebted  prisoners. 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (Harl.  Misc.). 

Five  jayles  or  prisons  are  in  Southwarke  placed. 
The  Counter  (once  St.  Margrets  church)  defaced. 

John  Taylor  (1630). 
That  word  [poet]  denoted  a  creature  dressed  like  a 
scarecrow,  familiar  with  compters  and  spunging-houses, 
and  perfectly  qualiiied  to  decide  on  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  the  Common  Side  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  and  of 
Mount  Scoundrel  in  the  Fleet. 

Macaulay,  Boswell's  Johnson. 

counter^  (koun'tfer),  adv.  [Not  in  ME.  except 
as  a  prefix  (see  counter-);  <P.  contre,  against, 
<  L.  contra,  against:  see  contra,  contra-.]  1. 
Contrary ;  in  opposition ;  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion :  used  chiefly  with  run  or  go :  as,  to  run 
counter  to  the  rules  of  virtue ;  he  went  counter 
to  his  own  interest. 

The  practice  of  men  holds  not  an  equal  pace  ;  yea,  and 
often  runs  counter  to  their  theory. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  56. 

His  anger,  or  rather  the  duration  of  it,  externally  ran 
counter  to  all  conjecture.    Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  3. 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  and  is  thought  a  great  and  iioble 
act,  for  men  who  live  in  the  public  world  to  do  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  duty  to  God,  in  a  straight-forward  way, 
should  the  opinion  of  society  about  it  happen  to  run 
counter  to  them.  J.  H.  Neumian,  Parochial  Sei-mons,  i.  130. 

3.  In  the  wrong  way;  contrary  to  the  right 
course ;  in  the  reverse  direction ;  contrariwise. 

Hounds  are  said  to  hunt  counter  when  they  hunt  back- 
ward the  way  the  chase  came. 

Halliwell,  Diet,  of  Archaic  Words. 

3t.  Directly  in  front;  in  or  at  the  face. 

They  hit  one  another  with  darts,  .  .  .  which  they  never 
throw  counter,  but  at  the  back  of  the  flyer. 

Sandys,  Travailes. 
To  bunt  counter.  See  hunt. 
counter^  (koun'ter),  a.  [<  counter-,  prefix,  or 
counter,  adv. :  being  the  prefix  or  adverb  used 
separately  as  an  adjective.]  Adverse;  oppo- 
site ;  contrary ;  opposing ;  antagonistic. 

Innumerable  facta  attesting  the  counter  principle. 

Is.  Taylor. 
We  crost 
Between  the  lakes,  and  clamber'd  half  way  up 
The  counter  side.  Tennyson,  The  Golden  Year. 

counter^t  (^axm'tiv), prep.  [ME.  counter,  <  OP. 
contre,  against:  see  counter^,  adv.]  Against; 
contrary  or  antagonistic  to. 

There  as  the  lande  is  weete  in  somer  season  ; — 
And  other  wey  to  wirche  is  counter  reason. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 

counter*  (koun'ter),  n.  [<  counter^,  a.,  and 
counter-,  prefix.]  1.  That  which  is  counter  or 
antagonistic ;  an  opposite. 

[I]  have  founded  my  Sound  Table  in  the  North, 
And  whatsoever  his  own  knights  have  sworn 
My  knights  have  sworn  the  counter  to  it. 

Tennysmi,  Last  Tournament. 

3.  In  music,  any  voice-part  set  in  contrast  to 
a  principal  melody  or  part;  specifically,  the 
counter-tenor ;  the  high  tenor  or  alto.  Some- 
times this  part  is  simg  an  octave  higher  than 
it  is  written,  thus  becoming  a  high  soprano. 
— 3.  That  part  of  a  horse's  breast  which  lies 
between  the  shoulders  and  under  the  neck. — 
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4.  That  paxt  of  a  ship  which  lies  between 
the  water-line  and  the  knuckle  of  the  stem. 
The  counter-tim- 
bers are  short  tim- 
bers in  the  stem, 
used  to  strength- 
en the  counter. 

Once  again,  through 
the  darkness,  we 
heard  the  cry  under 
our  counter^  ■  and 
again  all  was  silent 
but  the  noise  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  storm. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary 
[in  India,  I.  20. 

5.  The  stiff  lea- 
ther forming  the 
back  part  of  a 
shoe  or  boot  sur- 


Frame  of  Ship  inside  of  Stem. 
1,1,  pointers ;  2,  2,  quarter.tinibers :  3, 3, 
counter-timbers ;   4,  counter-timber  Icnee  ; 
5,  main  transom. 


rounding  the  heel  of  the  wearer.  See  cut  un- 
der boot. — 6.  Jn  fencing,  a  parry  in  which  the 
sword's  point  makes  a*  complete  curve,  return- 
ing to  its  original  position.  The  various  counters 
are  named  with  reference  to  the  thrust  to  he  parried,  as 
the  counter  of  carte,  of  tierce,  etc. 

7.  Same  as  counter-lode Baas  counter.  See  bass^. 

— Bulil  and  counter.    See  ImM. 
counter^  (koun't6r),  V.    [<  counter^,  adv.  and  to.] 
I.  intrans.   In  boxing,  to  give  a  return  blow 
while  receiving  or  parrying  the  blow  of  an  an- 
tagonist. 
His  left  hand  countered  provokingly. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xiv. 

II.  trans.  1.  In  ftoxinj,  to  meet  or  return  by 
a  counter-blow:  as,  to  counter  a  blow. —  2.  In 
shoemaking,  to  put  a  counter  upon;  furnish 
with  a  counter :  as,  to  counter  a  shoe. 
COUnter*t  (koun't6r),  V.  [<  ME.  counturen,  coun- 
tren,  coutren,  encounter;  by  apheresis  for  en- 
counter, q.  V.  ]  I.  trans.  To  come  against ;  meet ; 
encounter. 

Gaff  ray  cam  faste  contring  the  Geaunt  then. 
As  moche  and  as  faste  as  hys  courser  niyght  ren. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3030. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  into  collision ;  encoun- 
ter. 

With  the  erle  of  Kent  thei  countred  at  Medeweie. 

Langtoft,  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  38. 

counter*!  (koun'tfer),  ».     [By  apheresis  for  en- 
couuter.']    A  meeting;  an  encounter. 
Kindly  counter  under  Miraiclt  shade. 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses,  1.  207. 

counter-.  [<  ME.  counter-,  countre-,  <  OP.  centre-, 
ill.  contra-:  see  co«»te/3  and  contra-.]  A  pre- 
fix of  Latin  origin,  being  a  doublet  of  contra-, 
and-appearing  in  words  of  Middle  English  ori- 
gin, or  in  later  words  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
such.  Considered  merely  as  an  English  prefix, 
counter-  is  to  be  referred  to  counter^,  adv.,  or 
counter^,  a.  See  counter^. 
counteract  (kouu-tfer-akf),  v.  t.  [<  counter-  + 
Oct.]  To  act  in  opposition  to ;  hinder,  defeat, 
or  frustrate  by  contrary  agency. 

"Alas  ! "  continued  my  father,  "as  the  greatest  evil  has 
befall'n  him,  I  must  counteract  and  undo  it  with  tlie 
greatest  good."  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  8. 

What  this  country  longs  for  is  personalities,  grand  per- 
sons, to  counteract  its  materialities. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  417. 
=Syn.  To  thwart,  check,  contravene,  cross,  neutralize. 
COUnteractant  (koun-t6r-ak'tant),  n.     [<  coun- 
teract + -ant^.~i    A  counter-agent ;  that  which 
counteracts. 

He  is  certainly  the  sort  of  a  hard  and  counteractaM 
most  needed  for  our  materialistic,  self-assertive,  money- 
worshipping  Anglo-Saxon  races. 

Walt  Whitmcun,  in  Essays  from  The  Critic,  p.  42. 

counteraction  (koun-t6r-ak'shon),  re.  [<  coun- 
teract +  -ion.l  Action  in  opposition;  hin- 
drance ;  resistance. 

A  power  capable  of  resisting  and  conquering  the  coun- 
teraction of  an  animal  nature.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

counteractive  (koun-tfer-ak'tiv),  a.  and  re.     [< 
counteract  -I-  -jfe.]    I.  a.  Tendmg  to  counter- 
act or  oppose. 
II.  re.  One  who  or  that  which  counteracts. 

counteractively  (koun-ter-ak'tiv-li),  adv.  By 
counteraction. 

counter-agent  (koun'ter-a-jent),  n.  Anything 
which  counteracts,  or  acts  in  opposition;  an 
opposing  agent. 

The  unexpected  development  of  genius  has  no  such 
counter-agent  to  the  admiration  which  it  naturally  ex- 
cites. Brougham. 

counter-appeal  (koun'ter-a-pel"),  re.  In  law, 
an  appealin  opposition  to  or  in  counteraction 
of  an  appeal  taken  by  an  adversary. 

counter-appellant  (koun'ter-a-pel' ant),  re. 
In  law,  one  who  takes  a  counter-appeal;  one 
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against  whom  an  appeal  has  been  taken  by  an 
adversary,  and  who  in  turn  takes  an  appeal 
against  the  adversary. 

Of  the  counter-appellants  of  1397,  Nottingham  and  Wilt- 
shire were  dead  ;  the  rest  were  waiting  with  anxious  hearts 
to  know  whether  Henry  would  sacrifice  or  save  them. 

Stubis,  Const.  Hist.,  §  303. 

counter-approach  (koun't6r-a-pr6oh"),  n.  In 
fort.,  a  work  consisting  of  liiies  and  trenches 
pushed  forward  from  their  most  advanced 
works  by  the  besieged  in  order  to  attack  the 
works  of  the  besiegers  or  to  hinder  their  ap- 
proaches.—Line  of  counter-approacli,  a  trench 
which  the  besieged  make  from  their  covered  way  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  attacks  in  order  to  scour  the  enemy's 
works. 

counter-arch  (koxm't6r-aroh),  n.  In  fort,  an 
arch  connecting  the  tops  of  the  counterforts. 
Wilhelm,  Mil,  Diet. 

counter-attired  (koun"t6r-a-tird'),  a.  In  her., 
having  horns  in  two  opposite  directions :  said 
of  an  animal  having  double  horns,  used  as  a 
bearing. 

counter-attraction  (koun't6r-a-trak''''shon),  n. 
Opposite  attraction ;  an  attraction  opposite  and 
equal,  according  to  the  law  of  action  and  reac- 
tion ;  attraction  of  an  opposite  kind  or  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

counter-attractive  (koun't^r-a-trak'tiv),  a. 
.A-ttracting  in  an  opposite  direction  or  by  op- 
posite means. 

counterbalance  (koun-t6r-bal'ans),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  counterbalanced,  ppr.  counterbalancing. 
[Formerly  also  counterballance,  <  F.  contre-ba- 
lancer  =  Sp.  contrabalanzear  =  Pg.  contrabalan- 
car  =  It.  contrabbilandare :  see  counter-  and 
balance,  «;.]  To  weigh  against  with  an  equal 
weight ;  act  against  with  equal  power  or  effect ; 
countervail ;  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to ;  offset ; 
make  up  for. 

There  was  so  much  air  drawn  out  of  the  vessel,  that  the 
remaining  air  was  not  able  to  counterbalance  the  mercu- 
rial cylinder.  Boyle. 

The  study  of  mind  is  necessary  to  counterbalance  and 
correct  the  influence  of  the  study  of  nature. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Isabella,  whose  dignity  and  commanding  character  might 
counterbalance  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  her  sex.  Prescott,  Eerd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

counterbalance  (koun't6r-bal-ans),  re.  [For- 
merly also  counterballance,  <  F.'contre-balance : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  Equal  weight,  power,  or  in- 
fluence acting  in  opposition  to  anything. 

Money  is  the  counter-balance  to  all  .  .  .  tilings  pur- 
chasable. Locke. 

2.  In  mech.,  a  weight  used  to  balance  the  vi- 
brating parts  of  machinery  upon  their  axis,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  turn  freely  and  to  require 
little  power  to  set  them  in  motion;  also,  a 
weight  by  which  a  lever  acted  upon  by  an  in- 
termitting force  is  returned  to  its  position,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  beam  of  a  single-acting  steam- 
engine;  a  counterpoise. 
counter-battery  (koun'ter-bat-6r-i),  n.  Milit., 
a  battery  raised  so  as  to  play  against  another. 
The  interior  crest  of  the  parapet  is  made  nearly 
parallel  with  the  interior  crest  of  the  parapet 
to  be  attacked. 
Wee  made  a  counterbattery  against  our  enemies. 

HaMluyt's  Voyages,  11.  123. 

counter-battled  (koun-t6r-bat'ld),  a.  In  her., 
same  as  counter-embattled. 

counter-beam  (koun'tfer-bem),  n.  A  beam  at- 
tached to  the  platen  of  a  printing-machine  by 
rods  which  communicate  to  the  platen  a  recip- 
rocating motion. 

counterblast  (koun'ter-blast),  re.  An  opposing 
blast,  literally  or  figuratively. 

counter-bond  (koun't6r-bond),  n.  A  bond  of 
indemnification  given  to  one  who  has  become 
security  for  another. 

counterbrace  (koun'ter-bras),  n.  1.  Naut., 
the  lee  brace  of  the  foretopsail-yard. —  2.  In  a 
frame,  a  brace  which  transmits  a  strain  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  a  main  brace. 

counterbrace  (kouu-tSr-bras'),  »•  *•;  pret.  and 
pp.  counterbraeed, ppr.  counterbracing.  Naut.,  to 
brace  in  opposite  directions :  as,  to  counterbrace 
the  yards  (that  is,  to  brace  the  head-yards  one 
way  and  the  after-yards  another,  as  while  un- 
der way,  for  the  pvirpose  of  cheeking  headway 
or  heaving  to). 

counter-brand (koun'ter-brand),  re.  Amarkput 
on  branded  cattle,  effacing  the  original  brand. 

counterbuff  (koun-ter-buf),  V.  t.  To  strike 
back ;  meet  by  a  blow  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
drive  back :  stop  by  a  blow  or  a  sudden  check 
in  front. 


counter-claim 

Whom  Cuddye  doth  courUerbuf  with  a  byting  and  bitter 
proverbs  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February,  Enibleme. 

counterbuff  (koim't6r-buf),  re.  A  blow  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  a  stroke  that  stops  motion 
or  causes  a  recoil. 

It  shall  rest 
Till  I  conclude  it  with  a  counterbuff 
Given  ttfthese  noble  rascals. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 

Where  they  give  the  Romanist  one  buffe,  they  receive 

two  counterbuffs.  MUtan,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

counter-camp  (koun't6r-kamp),  a.    In  her., 

same  as  counter-eompony. 
counter-carte  (koun't^r-kart),  •«.    la.  fencing, 

a  counter-parry  in  carte.    See  counter^,  n.,  6. 
counter-castt  (koun't6r-kast),  n.    A  delusive 

contrivance ;  a  contrary  oast. 

He  can  devize  this  counter-cast  of  slight. 

To  give  f aire  colour  to  that  Ladies  cause  in  sight, 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  16. 

counter-castert  (koun't6r-kas"t6r),  re.  Acaster 
of  accounts;  a  reckoner;  a  bookkeeper:  used 
in  contempt. 

This  counter-caster, 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 
,       .  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  1. 

counterchange  (koun-tSr-chanj'),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  counterchanged,  ppr.  cowrbtercha/nging. 
[=  F.  contre-changer.']  To  give  and  receive  in 
exchange ;  cause  to  change  places ;  cause  to 
change  from  one  state  to  its  opposite;  cause 
to  make  alternate  changes ;  alternate. 

A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 

Fluah'd  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green. 

And,  flowing  rapidly  between 

Their  interspaces,  counterchanged 

The  level  lake  with  diamond-plots 

Of  dark  and  bright.        Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

counterchange  (koun'tfer-chanj),  «.  [=  F. 
contre-change.'i    Interchange;  reciprocation. 

Fosthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen ; 

And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 

On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hitting 

Each  object  with  a  joy ;  the  countercha/nge 

Is  severally  in  all.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

counterchanged  (konn-tfer-chanjd'),  p.  a.  1. 
Exchanged. —  2.  [F.  contre-changi.']  In  her., 
having  one  tincture  carried  into 
another  and  the  second  into  the 
first.  Thus,  in  the  illustration,  that 
part  of  the  bearing  which  falls  upon 
t'h.&  gules  is  or,  and  that  part  which  falls 
upon  the  or  is  guZes.  Also  counter- 
changing,  counter-colored. 

Counter-changed,  in  heraldry,  is 
when  there  is  a  mutual  changing  of 
the  Colours  of  the  Field  and  Charge  in 
an  Escutcheon,  by  reason  of  one  or 
more  Lines  of  Partition. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (B.  E.  T.  S.,  extra 
[ser.),  i.  114. 

counterchanging  (koun-ter-ohan'jing),i).  a.  In 
her.,  same  as  counterchanged. 

countercharge  (koun-t6r-eharj ');"•'•  I  P™'' 
and  pp.  countercharged,  ppr.  countercharging. 
[<  F.  contre-charger.']  To  charge  in  return; 
make  an  accusation  against  (one's  accuser). 

countercharge  (koun'ter-charj),  n.  An  oppos- 
ing charge ;  specifically,  a  charge  made  by  an 
accused  person  against  his  accuser. 

COUntercharm  (koun'tfir- charm),  n.  That 
which  has  the  power  of  opposing  or  counter- 
acting the  effect  of  a  charm ;  an  opposite  ehann, 
as  of  one  person  in  contrast  with  another. 

COUntercharm  (koun-ter-charm')>  ^-  *•  T" 
counteract  the  effect  of  a  charm  or  of  charms 
upon ;  affect  by  opposing  charms. 

countercheck  (koun-t6r-ehek'),  »■  *■     To  op- 
pose or  frustrate  by  some  obstacle ;  check. 
What  we  most  intend  is  counter-check'd 
By  strange  and  unexpected  accidents. 

MiMleton,  Family  of  Love,  iv.  4. 

countercheck  (koun'tfer-chek),  «.  Counter- 
action of  a  check;  a  check  matching  a  check. 

If  I  sent  him  word  again  .  .  .  [his  beard]  was  not  well 
cut, he  would  say,  I  lie:  This  is  called  the  "Countercnecs 
quarrelsome. "  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  t. 

Many  things  perplex, 
With  motions,  checks,  and  counterchecks. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

counter-cheveronny   (koun"tfer-shev-e-ron'i), 
a.    In  her.,  cheveronny  and  divided  palewise, 
the   half   chevrons  alternating  in  tinctures : 
properly,  cheveronny  counterchanged:  saw 
the  field.  Often  used  as  equivalent  to  eheiiermny. 

counter-claim  (koun'tSr-klam),  n.  A  olaun  m 
the  nature  of  a  cross-action  set  up  by  tne  u^ 
fendant  against  the  plaintiff  in  a  lawsuit,  ne 
term  is  sometimes  used  to  include  set-off  mi  "ccupmm^ 
and  sometimes  only  those  cross-claims  which  ™n  oe  m"* 
the  subject  of  an  aftenative  award  in  favor  of  tne  ae« 
dant. 


Counterclianged. 

Per  pale  gules  and 
or:  a  boar  passf" 
counterclianged. 


counter-clockwise 

counter-clockwise  (koim't6r-klok-wIz),  a. 
Contrary  to  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  hands 
of  a  clock:  frequently  used  in  physics  to  define 
the  direction  of  rotation;  as,  the  amperian  cur- 
rents about  the  north-pointing  pole  of  a  mag- 
net are  counter-clockwise. 

counter-clockwise  (konn'ter-klok-wiz),  adv. 
In  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  movement 
of  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

counter-colored  (koun-tfer-kurord),  a.  In  her., 
same  as  counterehcmged,  2. 

counter-compon^,  a.    In  her.,  same  as  counter- 


Or,  a  bend  counter- 
compony. 


counter-compony  (koun*t6r-kom-p6'ni),  a. 
F.  eontre-eompon4 :  see  eounter- 
and  conmon^.']  In  her.,  com- 
posed of  small  squares  in  two 
rows  and  of  two  tinctures  alter- 
nating. See  componS.  Also 
counter-componi,  counter-camp. 

counter-couchant  (koun  -  tin  - 
kou' chant),  a.  In  her.,  having 
the  heads  in  contrary  direc- 
tions :  applied  to  animals  borne  couchant. 

counter-courant  (koun-tSr-ko'rant),  a.  In 
her.,  running  in  contrary  directions :  applied 
to  animals.  , 

counter-current  (koun't6r-kur-ent),  n.  [< 
counter-  +  current^;  =  F.  contre-cowant.  Cf. 
cownter-courant.']  A  current  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. 

counter-deed  (koun'tfer-ded),  n.  A  secret  writ- 
ing, either  before  a  notary  or  under  a  private 
seal,  which  destroys,  invalidates,  or  alters  a 
public  deed;  a  defeasance. 

counter-distinction  (koun't6r-dis-tingk"shon), 
n.    Contradistinction. 

counter-drain  (koun'tSr-dran),  n.  A  drain 
run  alongside  of  a  canal  or  embanked  water- 
way, to  intercept  and  convey  to  a  ciilvert  or 
receptacle  the  water  which  may  soak  through. 

counterdraw  (koun-t6r-dra'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  coun- 
terdrew,  pp.  counterdrawn,  ppr.  counterdrawing. 
In  painting,  to  traeCj  as  a  design  or  painting, 
on  fine  linen  cloth,  oiled  paper,  or  other  trans- 
parent material. 

counter-earth  (koun'ter-6rth),  n.  In  the  Pyth- 
agorean philos.,  s,'pla,net  in  some  sense  opposite 
to  the  earth,  required  to  make  up  the  sacred 
number  of  ten  planets.  Some  commentators  sup- 
pose the  counter-earth  to  be  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
central  fire ;  others  that  it  is  on  the  same  side,  but  facing 
toward  the  central  Are  instead  of  away  from  it. 

counter-embattled  (koun'tfer-em-bat'ld),  a.  In 

Iw):,  embattled  on  the  opposite 

side  also;    embattled  on  both     i 

sides.    Also  counter-battled  and 

lattled  coumter. 
counter-embowed     (koun "  t6r  - 

em-bod'),  as.  Infeer.,  embowedin 

opposite  directions.  Argenl,   a  fesse 

counter-enamel       (koun't^r-e-    counter- embattled 

nam"el),  n.    The  enamel  applied   ^"'°^' 

to  the  back  or  reverse  side  of  an  enameled  plate 

of  metal.     Thus,  in  a  plaque  of  Limoges  enamel  the 

back  is  generally  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  enamel  of 

uniform  color.    Also  called  by  the  French  term  contre- 

6nmU. 

counter-ermine  (koun't6r-6r-min),  n.  In  her., 
same  as  ermines. 

counter-escalloped  (koun^ter-es-koropt),  a. 
In  her.,  same  as  escaUoped. 

counter-evidence  (koun'tfer-ev-i-dens),  n.  Con- 
trary or  rebutting  evidence ;  evidence  or  testi- 
mony which  opposes  other  evidence. 

counter-extension  (koun'ter-eks-ten"shon),  n. 
[=  F.  contre-extension.J  In  su/rg.,  the  force  ap- 
pUed  to  the  part  of  a  limb  above  a  fracture  or 
luxation  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  act  of  exten- 
sion.   See  extension. 

counterfaced  (koun-tSr-fasf),  a.  In  her.,  di- 
vided barwise  into  several  pieces,  and  again 
divided  palewise,  the  half  bars  or  half  bar- 
rulets  having  their  tinctures  alternately :  said 
of  the  field.  Same  as  ha/rry  per  pale  counter- 
changed.    Also  counter-fessy,  contrefaci. 

counterfaisancef,  n.    See  counterfesance. 

counter-faller  (koun'ter-fMSr),  n.  In  a  spin- 
ning-machine, a  wire  supported  by  counter- 
weighted  arms,  which  passes  beneath  the  yams 
and  serves  to  keep  an  even  tension  upon  them 
when  depressed  by  the  faUer-wire  during  the 
distributing  of  the  yam  upon  the  cop. 

counterfeit  (koun'ter-flt),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
*countrefet,  contMfet,  a.,  countrefete,  n.,  <  OF. 
eontrefait,  mod.  P.  contrefait  (=  Sp.  contra- 
^cho  =  Pg.  contrafeito  =  It.  contrafatto),  <  ML. 
eontrafactus,  counterfeit,  pp.  of  contrafacere,  > 
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OF.  contre^aire,  mod.  P.  contrefaire  =  Pr.  contra- 
far  =  OSp.  contrafacer,  Sp.  contrahacer  =  Pg. 
contrafazer  =  It.  contraffare,  imitate,  counter- 
feit, <  L.  contra,  against,  -I-  facere  (>  P.  faire, 
etc. ),  make :  see  counter-,  contra-,  and  fact,  feat. 
The  same  radical  element  -feit  occurs  also  in 
surfeit,  benefit.  CtcouMterfeit,v.'i  I.  o.  l.Made 
in  semblance  or  imitation  of  an  original;  imi- 
tated; copied;  factitious. 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this  ; 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4, 
3.  Specifically,  made  in  imitation  of  an  origi- 
nal, with  a  view  to  defraud  by  passing  the- false 
copy  as  genuine  or  original;  forged;  spurious-, 
as,  counterfeit  coin ;  a  counterfeit  bond  or  deed ; 
a  counterfeit  bill  of  exchange. 

The  lewes,  seeking  to  be  reuenged  of  this  counterfeit 
Moses,  could  no  where  flnde  him. 

Purchaa,  Pilgrimage,  p.  169. 
3.  Feigned;  simulated;  false;  hypocritical:  as, 
a  counterfeit  friend. 

Yet  can  I  weep  most  seriously  at  a  play,  and  receive 
with  a  true  passion  the  counterfeit  griefs  of  those  known 
and  professed  impostures. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  6. 
4t.  Counterfeiting;  dissembling;  cheating. 

"Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal ;  .  .  .  a  bawd, 
a  outpurse.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 

5t.  Deformed;  unnatural. 

And  [she]  hadde  brought  be-fore  hir  on  hir  sadell  a 
dwerf ,  the  moste  contirfet  and  foulest  that  eny  hadde  sein. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  635. 
Counterfeit  Medals  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1833  (46 
and  47  Vict.,  c.  45) which  prohibits  the  manufacture,  pos- 
session, and  sale  of  medals  resembling  coins.  =Syn.  1-3. 
Suppositious,  etc.  (see  spurious),  forged,  feigned,  sim- 
ulated, fictitious,  sham,  mock. 

II.  ».  1.  A-n  imitation;  a  copy;  something 
made  in  imitation  of  or  strongly  resembling 
another;  rarely,  a  likeness;  a  portrait;  an 
image. 

Alle  tho  that  ben  maryed  ban  a  Countrefete,  made  lyche 
a  mannes  foot,  upon  here  Hedes. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  218. 
What  find  I  here? 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  i 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 
They  haue  no  Beards  but  counterfeits,  as  they  did  thinke 
ours  also  was. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1. 107. 

2.  Specifically,  an  imitation  or  copy  designed 
to  pass  as  an  original,  in  law .-  (a)  A  spurious  imi- 
tation of  a  thing  which  has  legal  value,  and  fashioned  or 
intended  to  be  used  in  deceit  by  passing  it  as  genuine,  as 
a  coin  made  of  base  metal  in  the  likeness  of  a  gold  coin. 
(6)  Less  strictly,  any  imitation  of  such  a  thing  and  for  such 
a  purpose,  as  a  genuine  farthing  gilded  to  pass  for  a  sov- 
ereign, or  a  coin  clipped  at  the  edges  and  then  milled,  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  coin,  or  a  fraudulent  imi- 
tation of  a  bank-note.  It  has  been  held  that  a  bank-note 
printed  from  a  genuine  plate,  but  having  false  signatures 
affixed  in  imitation  of  genuine  ones,  is  more  appropriately 
called  aforgery;  that  such  a  note  having  fictitious  or  im- 
aginary names  affixed  is  more  appropriately  called  spuri- 
ous; and  that  only  a  note  printed  from  a  false  plate  is  ap- 
propriately called  a  counterfeit  note.  But  according  to 
the  strictest  usage,  it  would  be  proper  to  say,  in  these  sev- 
eral cases,  respectively,  that  the  milling  was  counterfeit, 
that  the  false  signatures  ,vere  counterfeit,  and  that  naming 
the  bank  falsely  with  imaginary  officers  was  a  counterfeit- 
ing ;  and  the  better  opinion  is  that  a  statute  prohibiting 
counterfeiting  may  be  deemed  violated  if  any  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  genuine  thing  is  counterfeited  so  as  to  serve 
the  false  purpose. 

I  am  no  counterfeit :  to  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for 
he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not  the  life  of 
a  man.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 

There  would  be  no  counterfeits  but  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing real.  Tillotson. 

St.  One  who  feigns  or  simulates;  a  counter- 
feiter; an  impostor. 

Now  when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  imcased, 

Out  of  the  fore-side  of  their  forgerie. 

And  in  the  sight  of  aU  men  cleane  disgraced. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  V.  iii.  39. 

They  [scorners]  evidently  saw  that  some  who  set  up  for 
greater  polity,  and  a  demurer  shew  and  face  of  religion 
than  their  neighbours,  were  really  counterfeits,  and  meant 
nothing,  at  the  bottom,  but  their  own  interest. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

counterfeit  (koun'ter-flt),  v.  [<  ME.  counter- 
feten,  contrefeten;  from  the  adj.  and  noun,  after 
OF.  contrefaire,  pp.  contrefait:  see  counterfeit, 
a.  and  ?«.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  a  semblance 
of;  make  or  be  a  copy  of;  copy;  imitate;  re- 
semble ;  be  Uke. 

Of  alle  maner  craftus  I  con  counterfeten  heor  tooles, 
Of  carpunters  and  keruers.    Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  133. 
Glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  80. 

3.  Specifically,  to  make  a  copy  of  without  au- 
thority or  right,  and  with  a  view  to  deceive  or 
defraud  by  passing  the  copy  as  original  or  gen- 
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nine ;  forge :  as,  to  counterfeit  coin,  bank-notes, 
a  seal,  a  bond,  a  deed  or  other  instrument  in 
writing,  the  handwriting  or  signature  of  an- 
other, etc. — 3.  To  feign;  make  a  pretense  of; 
simulate;  pretend;  put  on  a  semblance  of:  as, 
to  counterfeit  piety. 

Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee. 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he. 

Qoldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  201. 

4t.  To  make  in  imitation,  or  as  a  counterpart 
of  something  else. 

And  countrefeted  was  fnl  subtiUy 
Another  lettre. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  648. 

5t.  To  feign  or  pretend  to  be  (what  one  is  not). 

The  deepest  policy  of  a  Tyrant  hath  bin  ever  to  counter- 
fet  Beligious.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

=Syn.  Mimie,  Ape,  etc.  (see  imitate),  forge,  simulate, 
sham,  feign. 

II.  int/rans.  To  feign;  dissemble;  carry  on 
a  fiction  or  deception. 

How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity. 

To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 
He  who  counterfeiteth,  acts  a  part. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  20. 

counterfeiter  (koun'ter-fit-er),  M.  1.  One  who 
counterfeits ;  one  who  copies  or  imitates ;  spe- 
cifically, one  who  illegally  makes  copies  of  cur- 
rent bank-notes  or  coin. —  3.  One  who  assumes 
a  false  appearance,  or  who  makes  false  pre- 
tenses: as,  "counterfeiters  of  devotion,"  Sher- 
wood. 

counterfeiting  (koun't6r-fit-ing),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  counterfeit,  «.]  In  law,  the  crime  of  mak- 
ing or  uttering  false  or  fictitious  coins  or  paper 
money. 

COUnterfeitly  (koun 't6r- fit -Ii),  adv.  By  for- 
gery; falsely;  fictitiously;  spuriously. 

COUnterfeitness  (koun't6r-fit-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  counterfeit ;  spuriousness. 

counterfeituref,  n.  [ME.  contrefaAture -.  see 
contrefete,  E.  counterfeit,  and  -itre.]  Counter- 
feiting; hypocrisy. 

AI  his  contrefaiture  is  colour  of  sinne  and  host. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  336. 

counterfesancef,  counterfaisancef  (koun't6r- 
fe-zans,  -fa-zans),  n.  1.  The  act  of  forging; 
forgery. —  2.  A  counterfeiting ;  dissimulation; 
artifice. 

For  he  in  counterfesaunce  did  excell. 
And  all  the  wyles  of  wemens  wits  knew  passing  well. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  8. 
The  outward  expression  and  counterfaisance  of  all  these 
is  the  form  of  godliness. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  The  Hypocrite. 

counter-fessy  (koun-t6r-f  es'i),  a.  Same  as  coun- 
terfaced. 

counter-fissure  (koun't6r-fish-ur),  n.  In  surg., 
a  fracture  of  the  skull  situated"  opposite  to  the 
point  struck. 

C0Unter-fleur6,  a.  In  her.,  same  as  coumter- 
flory. 

counter-flory  (koun-tSr-flo'ri),  a.  [<  counter-  + 
fiiory,  F.fleur^,  pp.,  <  fleur,  fiower.]  In  her., 
charged  with  fiowers,  such  as 
fleurs-de-lis,  which  are  divided 
and  separated  by  the  whole 
width  of  the  bearing  so  charged. 
Thus,  in  the  illustration  the 
tressure  is  counter-flory,  having 
half  of  each  fleur-de-lis  within 
and  half  without. 

counter-flowered  (koun  -  ter  - 
flou'ferd),  a.  In  her.,  same  as 
counter-flory. 

counterfoil  (koun'tfer-foU),  n.  [<  counter-  + 
foiP-.  ]  1 .  That  part  of  a  tally  formerly  struck 
in  the  English  Exchequer  which  was  kept  by 
an  officer  in  that  court,  the  other,  called  the 
stock,  being  delivered  to  the  person  who  had 
lent  the  king  money  on  the  account.  Also 
called  counterstock. —  2.  A  part  of  a  document, 
such  as  a  bank-check  or  draft,  which  is  retained 
by  the  person  giving  the  document,  and  on  which 
is  written  a  memorandum  of  the  main  partic- 
ulars contained  in  the  principal  document;  a 
stub. 

counterfort  (koun'ter-fort),  n.  [<  counter-  + 
fort;  after  P.  contre-fort.l  1.  Inarch. :  (a)  A 
portion  projecting  from  the  face  of  a  wall ;  a 
buttress. 

There  is  a  saving  of  masonry  (though  In  general  but  a 
small  one)  by  the  use  of  counterforts.  Mankine. 

(6)  In  medieval  milit.  arch.,  a  redoubt  or  an  in- 
trenchment  thrown  up  by  the  besiegers  of  a 
place  as  a  defense  against  sorties  or  attempts 


A  double  tressdre 
flory  and  counter- 
floiy. 
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to  relieve  the  place  from  without. — 2.  A  spur 
or  projecting  part  of  a  mountain. 

countergage  (koun'tfer-gaj),  n.  In  earp.,  a 
method  used  to  measure  joints  by  transferring 
the  breadth  of  the  mortise  to  the  place  where 
the  tenon  is  to  be  made,  in  order  to  make  them 
fit  each  other. 

counter-gear  (koun'tfer-ger),  n.  Driving-gear 
separate  from  the  machine  to  be  driven  and 
connecting  with  it  by  a  belt. 

counter-guard  (koun'ter-giird),  n.  [<  eounter- 
+  guard;  after  F.  contre-garde.'\  1.  Ijufort.,  a 
smaU  rampart  or  work,  properly  a  work  raised 
before  the  point  of  a  bastion,  consisting  of  two 
long  faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion, 
and  making  a  salient  angle. — 3.  A  certain  part 
of  a  sword-hilt,  (a)  In  general,  any  part  of  the  hilt, 
other  than  the  cross-guard,  which  serves  to  protect  the 
hand.  In  this  sense  the  basket-hilt  and  knuckle-bow 
are  cour.ter-guards.  See  cut  under  hUt.  (b)  According 
to  some  writers,  that  part  which  covers  the  back  of  the 
hand,  as  distinguished  from  the  guard  protecting  the  An- 
gers.   See  (juard, 

COUnter-hurter  (koun't6r-h6r-t6r),  n.  [=  F. 
contre-heurtoir.']  In  gun.,  a  piece  of  iron  bolted 
to  the  top  of  the  chassis-rails,  at  the  rear  end, 
to  cheek  the  recoil  of  the  gun-carriage.  In  some 
carriages  spiral  or  rubber  springs  attached  to  the  rear 
transom  answer  the  same  purpose.  Similar  devices  at  the 
front  end  of  the  chassis  are  called  hurters. 

counter-indication  (koun'ter-in-di-ka"shon),  n. 
[=  F.  contre-indication  =  Sp.  contraindicacion 
=  Pg.  contraindicafSo  =  It.  contraindicazione  : 
see  counter-  and  indication.']  Same  as  contra- 
indication. 

counter-influence  (koun-t6r-in'fl6-ens),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  counter-influenced,  ppr.  counter-in- 
fluencing. To  check  or  control  by  opposing  in- 
fluence. 

Their  wickedness  naturally  tends  to  effeminate  them ; 
and  will  certainly  do  it,  if  it  be  not  strongly  counter-in- 
Jliieiiced  by  the  vigour  of  their  bodily  temper. 

Scott,  Sermon  (1680). 

counter-irritant  (kovm't6r-ir-i-tant),  a.  and  n. 

1.  a.  Producing  artificial  irritation  designed  to 
counteract  a  morbid  condition. 

II.  n.  In  med.,  a  substance  or  an  appliance 
employed  to  produce  an  irritation  in  one  part  of 
the  body,  in  order  to  coimteraet  or  remove  a 
morbid  condition  existing  in  another  part.  The 
term  is  more  specifically  applied  to  such  irritating  sub- 
stances as,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  redden  or  blister  it, 
or  produce  pustules,  purulent  issues,  etc.  The  common- 
est counter-irritants  are  mustard,  turpentine,  canthari- 
des  or  Spanish  Hies,  croton-oil,  tartar  emetic,  setons,  tinc- 
ture of  iodine^  and  cautery. 

counter-irntate  (koun-ter-ir'i-tat),  V.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  counter-irritated,  ppr.  counter-irritating. 
In  med.,  to  produce  an  artificial  inflammation  or 
congestion  in  order  to  relieve  a  morbid  condi- 
tion existing  in  another  part. 

counter-irritation  (koun'ter-ir-i-ta"shon),  n. 
In  med.,  the  production  of  an  artificial  inflam- 
mation or  congestion  in  order  to  relieve  a 
morbid  condition  existing  in  another  part.  See 
counter-irritant. 

counter-jumper  (koun't6r-jum"per),  n.  [<  coun- 
ter^,  2,  +  jumper.}  A  salesman  in  a  shop,  es- 
pecially in  a  draper's  or  dry-goods  shop.  [Hu- 
morous.] 

Clerks  and  counter-jumpers  a'n't  anything. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  vii. 

counter-light  (koun't6r-lit),  n.  A  light  oppo- 
site to  any  object,  and  causing  it  to  appear  to 
disadvantage :  a  term  used  in  painting. 

counter-lode  (koun'tfer-lod),  n.  In  mining,  a 
lode  running  in  a  direction  not  conformable 
with  that  of  the  principal  or  main  lodes  of  the 
district,  and  therefore  intersecting  them.  Also 
called  contra-lode,  caunter-lode,  or  simply  comw- 
ter  or  caunter. 

counterly  (koun'tfer-U),  adv.  In  her.,  same  as 
party  per  pale  (which  see,  under  party). 

countermand  (koun-ter-mand'),  V.  t.  [<  F.  con- 
tremander  (=  Sp.  Pg.  contramandar  =  It.  con- 
trammandare),  <  ML.  contramandare,  counter- 
mand, <  L.  contra,  against,  -f-  mandare,  com- 
mand: see  mandate."]  1.  To  revoke  (a  com- 
mand or  an  order) ;  order  or  direct  in  opposition 
to  (an  order  before  given),  thereby  annulling  it 
and  forbidding  its  execution. 

Domineering,  now  commanding  and  then  counterrrMnd- 
ing.  Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans. 

2.  To  oppose  by  contrary  orders  or  action; 
contradict  the  orders  of. 

This  Garden  was  made  long  after  Semiramis'  time,  by  a 
King  which  herein  seemed  to  lord  it  ouer  the  Blements, 
and  countermaiid  Nature.        Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  56. 

My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye. 

Shale,  Lucrece,  1.  276. 
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3t.  To  prohibit ;  forbid. 

Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in  choleric  cases. 

Harvey. 

countermand  (koun'tfer-mand),  n.  [<  p.  con- 
tremand  (now  usually  F.  contre^mandat  =  Sp. 
contramandato  =  Pg.  contramandado  =  It.  con- 
trammandato,  <  ML.  contramandatum);  from 
the  verb.]  A  contrary  order;  a  revocation  of 
a  former  order,  command,  or  notice. 

Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow? 

5Aoft.,  M.  forM.,  iv.  2. 
It  was  by  positive  constitution  pronounced  void,  and  no 
more ;  and,  therefore,  may  be  rescinded  by  the  counter- 
Tnand  of  an  equal  power. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  11.  196. 

countermandable  (konn-ter-man'da-bl),  a.  [< 
countermand  +  -able.]  That  may  be  counter- 
manded. 

The  best  rule  of  distinction  between  grants  and  decla- 
rations is,  that  grants  are  never  cou/ntermandable ;  .  .  . 
whereas  declarations  are  evermore  countermandable  in 
their  natures.  Bacon,  Law  Maxims,  xiv. 

countermarch  (koun-ter-mareh'),  V.  i.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  contramarchar,<  F.  contre-marcher;  as  coun- 
ter-+  mar  cifi.]    1.  To  march  back. 

We  all  stood  up  in  an  instant,  and  Sir  Harry  filed  off 

from  the  left  very  discreetly,  coun«er-marcAin^_  behind  the 

chairs  towards  the  door ;  after  him,  Sir  Giles  in  the  same 

manner.  Addison,  Country  Etiquette. 

Lights  and  shades 

That  marched  and  countermarched  about  the  hills 

In  glorious  apparition.  Wordsworth,  Prelude,  xii. 

2.  Milit.,  to  execute  a  countermarch.  See  courts 
termarch,  n.,  2. 

countermarch  (koun't6r-march),  ».  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
contramarcha  =  It.  contrammarda,  <  F.  contre- 
marche;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  marching  back ; 
a  retirrning. 

How  are  such  an  infinite  number  of  things  placed  with 
such  order  in  the  memory,  notwithstanding  the  tumults, 
marches,  and  countermarches  of  the  animal  spirits  ? 

Jeremy  Collier,  Thought. 

3.  Milit.,  a  change  of  the  wings  or  face  of  a  body 
of  men,  so  as  to  bring  the  right  to  the  left 
or  the  front  to  the  rear,  and  retain  the  same 
men  in  the  front  rank :  or  a  rear  rank  may  be- 
come a  front  rank  by  coimtermarehing  round 
the  end  of  the  latter,  which  remains  stationary. 
— 3.  Figuratively,  a  complete  change  or  rever- 
sal of  measures  or  conduct. 

They  make  him  do  and  undo,  go  forward  and  backwards, 
by  such  countermarches  and  retractions  as  we  do  not  wil- 
lingly impute  to  wisdom.    T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

countermark  (koun'tto-mark), ».  [=  F.  contre- 
marque  =  Sp.  Pg.  contramarca  =  It.  contram- 
marea;  as  counter-  +  mark.]  1.  A  mark  or  to- 
ken added  to  a  mark  or  marks  already  existing 
for  greater  security  or  more  sure  identification, 
as  a  second  or  third  mark  put  on  a  bale  of  goods 
belonging  to  several  merchants,  that  it  may 
be  opened  only  in  the  presence  of  all  the  own- 
ers ;  specifically,  the  mark  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  of  London,  added  to  that  of  the  artifi- 
cer, to  show  the  metal  to  be  standard. — 2.  A 
small  device,  inscription,  or  numeral,  stamped 
upon  a  coin  subsequent  to  its  issue  from  the 
mint.  Such  marks  are  found  on  coins  of  all  periods,  and 
have  generally  been  added  in  order  to  alter  the  original 
value  of  the  coin  or  to  give  it  currency  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 

3.  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth  of 
horses  that  have  outgrown  their  natural  mark, 
to  disguise  their  age. 

countermark  (koun-t6r-mark'),  V.  t.  [<  coun- 
termark, n.]  To  add  a  countermark  to,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word. 

countermine  (koun't6r-nun),  n.  [=  F.  contre- 
mine  =  Sp.  Pg.  contramina  =  It.  contrammina  ; 
as  counter-  -I-  mine^.]  1.  Milit.,  a  mine  driven 
from  defense-works  by  the  besieged,  counter 
to  a  mine  driven  toward  the  defense-works  by 
besiegers,  the  object  being  to  meet  and  destroy 
the  works  of  the  latter  party.  Sometimes  the  two 
parties  carry  their  opposing  galleries  so  far  as  to  meet  and 
fight  in  the  subterranean  passages. 
Hence — 2.  A  secret  plan  designed  to  frustrate 
the  plans  of  an  opponent;  any  antagonistic 
action  or  plan. 

He,  .  .  .*  knowing  no  co«n£er77W*ne  against  contempt  but 
terror,  began  to  let  nothing  pass  .  .  .  without  sharp  pun- 
ishment. Sir  P.  Sidney. 
If  he  arm,  arm ;  if  he  strew  mines  of  treason, 
Meet  him  with  countermines. 

Fletcher  (and  others).  Bloody  Brother,  iii.  1. 

countermine  (koim-tfer-min'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
countermined,  ppr.  countermining.  [=  F.  contre- 
miner  =  Sp.  Pg.  contraminar  =  It.  contrammi- 
nare;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  mine 
counter  or  in  opposition  to ;  resist  by  means 
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of  a  countermine,  as  a  besieging  enemy  or  his 
works. 

They  counUmdned  the  assailants,  and,  encounteriiiLr 
them  in  the  subterranean  passages,  drove  them  back. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  13, 
2.  To  counterwork;  frustrate  by  secret  and 
opposite  measures. 

When  sadness  dejects  me,  either  X  countermine  it  with 
another  sadness,  or  I  kindle  squibs  about  me  again  and 
fly  into  sportfulness  and  company.  Donne,  Letters  xzvii, 

Thus  infallibly  it  must  be,  if  God  do  not  miraculously 
cotintermine  us,  and  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  do  against 
ourselves.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

II,  intrans.  To  make  a  countermine;  coun- 
terplot; work  against  one  secretly. 

'Tls  hard  for  man  to  countermine  with  God.   Chapman. 

The  enemy  had  countermined,  but  did  not  succeed  iii 

reaching  our  mine.    U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  1. 649. 

counter-motion  (koun'ter-mo-shon),  n.  An 
opposite  motion ;  one  motion  coimteraeting  an- 
other. 

counter-motive  (koun't&r-mo-tiv),  ».  [=  r. 
contre-motif.]  An  opposite  or  connteractiag 
motive. 

countermove  (koun'tfer-movX  n.  A  counter- 
movement. 

This  is  one  of  the  excellent  results  of  the  moves,  the 
counter-moves,  the  manoeuvres,  which  are  incident  to  our 
curious  system  of  party  government. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  443. 

countermove  (koun-t6r-m5v'),  v.  i.  or  *.;  pret. 
and  pp.  countermoved,  ppr.  countermmAng.  [< 
counter^,  adv.,  +  move.]  To  move  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  or  in  antagonism  to. 

counter-movement  (koun'ter-mov-ment),  11. 
A  movement  in  opposition  to  another. 

COUntermure  (koun'tSr-mnr),  n.  [Also  contrO' 
mure;  <  F.  contre-mu/r  (=  Sp.  Pg.  contra7rmro  = 
It.  contramuro),  <  conire,  against,  +  mur,  <  L. 
mwus,  a  wall.]  In  fort. :  («)  A  wall  raised  be- 
hind another  to  supply  its  place  when  a  breach 
is  made.  [Rare.]  (6)  A  wall  raised  in  front 
of  another  partition  wall  to  strengthen  it;  a 
contramure. 

The  city  hath  a  threef  olde  wall  about  it ;  the  innermost 
very  high,  the  next  lower  then  that,  and  the  third  a  mm- 
termure.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  11.  308. 

COUntermure  (koun-t6r-mur'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  countermured,  ppr.  countermuring.  [<  F. 
contre^murer,  <  eontre-mur :  see  countermure, ».] 
To  fortify  (a  wall)  with  another  wall. 

They  are  plac'd  in  those  imperial  heights. 
Where,  counterrnur'd  with  walls  of  diamond, 
I  And  the  place  impregnable. 

Eyd,  Spanish  Tragedy. 

COUnter-naiant  (koun-t6r-na'yant),  a.  In  Aec. 
represented  as  swimming  in  opposite  directions ; 
said  of  fishes  used  as  bearings. 

counter-natural  (koun'ter-nat-u-ral),  a.  Con- 
trary to  nature.     [Eare.]    ' 

C0unter-nebul6  (koun"ter-neb'u-la),  a.  In 
her.,  nebul6  on  the  opposite  side  also. 

counter-negotiation  (koun'ter-nf-go-shi-a'- 
shon),  n.  Negotiation  in  opposition  to  other 
negotiation. 

counter-noise  (koun't6r-noiz),  n.  A  noise  or 
sound  by  which  another  noise  or  sound  is  dead- 
ened or  overpowered. 

counter-opening  (koun'ter-6p-nin§),  n.  An 
aperture  or  vent  on  the  opposite  side,  or  in  a 
different  place ;  specifically,  in  surg.,  an  open- 
ing made  in  a  second  part  of  an  abscess  oppo- 
site to  a  first. 

counter-pace  (koun'tfer-pas),  n.  [=  F.  contre- 
pas  =  Sp.  contrapaso  =  Pg.  contrapasso  =  a- 
contrappasso ;  as  eovmter-  +  pace.]  A  step  or 
measure  in  opposition  to  another;  a  contrary 
measure  or  attempt. 

When  the  least  counterpaces  are  made  to  these  resolu- 
tions, it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  our  'n^«<='""^3-( 

counterpaled  (koun-tfer-pald'),  a.  In  her.,  said 
of  an  escutcheon  divided  into  an  equal  mdi- 
ber  of  pieces  palewise,  and  divided  again  by  a 
line  fessewise,  having  two  tinctures  counter- 
changed.    Also  contrepaU,  counterpah. 

counterpaly  (koun-t6r-pa'h),  a.  In  Iter.,  same 
as  counterpaled.  , ,  +;„„ 

counterpanei  (koun't6r-pan),  n    [Acorruption 

of  coun1^rpoint\  in  allusion  to  tte  l)0«es  or 

squares  of  which  bed-covers  are  often  com 

posed.  Gt.  counterpane^.]   Abed-cover,  a cov 

erlet  for  a  bed ;  a  quilt ;  now,  speciflpaUy,  a  oov 

erlet  woven  of  cotton  with  raised  figuies,  aiso 

called  Marseilles  quilt. 

Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lyi"K  ™*?" 'S  hmSS 
pane.  iennyson.  In  the  Children  s  Hospiw 


coTmterpane 

counterpane^t  (koim't6r-pan),  n.  [Also  coMJi- 
terpaine,  <  OP.  contrepan  (also  contrepant),  a 
pledge  or  pawn,  <  contre,  against,  +  pan,  a 
pledge  or  pawn,  ult.  the  same  as  pan,  a  pane : 
see  pairn^  and  pane."]  One  part  of  an  Inden- 
ture; a  copy  or  counterpart  of  the  original  of 
an  indentiffe. 

Againe,  Art  should  not,  like  a  curtizan, 
Change  habits,  dressing  graces  every  day ; 
But  of  her  termes  one  stable  counterpane 
Still  keepe,  to  shun  ambiguous  allay ; 
That  Youth,  in  definitions  once  receiv'd 
(As  in  £ings'  standards),  might  not  be  decelv'd. 
Fvlke  GreoiUe,  Humane  Learning. 
Have  you  not  a  counterpane  of  your  obligation  ? 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

counter-paradox  (koun'ter-par-a-doks),  n.  A 
facetious  opinion  or  ;puzzling  statement  con- 
trary to  another  opinion  or  statement  of  the 
game  kind. 

counter-parol  (koun'ter-pa-rol"),  n.  Milit.,  a 
word  in  addition  to  the  password,  which  is  given 
in  any  time  of  alarm  as  a  signal. 

counter-parry  (koun't6r-par-i),  n.  Infenomg, 
a  parry  of  the  kind  known  as  coumtm:  See 
counter^,  6. 

counterparry  (koun-tfer-par'i),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  coimterparried,  ppr.  counterparrying.  In 
fencing,  to  parry  by  means  of  a  counter. 

counterpart  (koun'tfer-part),  n.  [==  P.  contre- 
partie=  Sp.  Pg.  contraparte  =  It.  contraparte; 
a&  counter- +  part.']  1.  A  correspondent  part; 
a  part  that  answers  to  another,  as  the  several 
parts  or  copies  of  an  indenture  correspond- 
ing to  the  original;  a  copy;  a  duplicate. — 
2.  The  complement,  as  a  certificate  of  hiring 
given  by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord  on  receiving 
from  him  a  certificate  of  letting,  or  a  bought 
note  given  to  the  seller  on  receiving  the  sold 
note. — 3.  A  person  or  thing  exactly  resembHrig 
another  or  corresponding  to  another  in.  appear- 
ance, character,  position,  influence,  and  the 
like;  a  representative ;  a  match;  a  fellow. 

Herodotus  is  the  courUerpart  of  some  ideal  Pandora, 
by  the  universality  of  his  accomplishments. 

De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 
And  in  .  .  .  its  recognized  and  evident  universality 
Christ's  human  nature  is  without  a  counterpart. 

Progressive  Orthodoxy,  p.  20. 

4.  One  of  two  parts  which  fit  each  other,  as  a 
cipher  and  its  key,  or  a  seal  and  its  impression ; 
hence,  a  thing  that  supplements  another  thing 
or  completes  it,  or  a  person  having  qualities 
wanting  in  another,  and  such  as  compensate  for 
the  other's  deficiencies. 

Oh  counterpart 
Of  our  soft  sex ;  well  are  you  made  our  lords ; 
So  bold,  so  great,  so  god-like  are  you  formed. 
How  can  you  love  so  silly  tilings  as  women  ?    Dryden. 
Opinion  is  but  the  cminterpart  of  condition  —  merely 
expresses  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  we  have  at- 
tained. H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  196. 

5.  In  mime,  the  part  to  be  arranged  or  used  in 
connection  with  another:  as,  the  bass  is  the 
counterpart  to  the  treble. 

counter-passant  (koun-ter-pas'ant),  a.  [<  F. 
contre-passant;  as  counter'^  +  passant.]  In  lier., 
passant  in  contrary  directions :  said  of  beasts 
used  as  bearings. 

counterpedal  (koun'ter-ped-al),  a.     Opposite 

or  correlative  to  pedal Counterpedal  surface, 

in  math.,  the  locus  of  the  intersections  of  the  normal  to  a 
given  surface  with  the  planes  through  a  fixed  point  paral- 
lel to  the  tangent  planes. 

counterpeiset,  »»•  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of 
counterpoise. 

counter-pendent  (koun-ter-pen'dent),  a.  In 
her.,  hanging  on  each  side.    See  pendent. 

counterpeset,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of 


counter-piston  (koun'ter-pis-ton),  m.  A  piston 
on  which  a  pressure  is  applied  opposite  in  di- 
rection to  that  on  a  connected  main  piston. 

cqunter-plea  (koun't6r-ple),  ».  In  law,  a  rep- 
hcation  to  a  plea  or  request. 

counterplead  (koun-ter-pled'),  v.  t.  [ME.  coun- 
trepleden,  cowntrepleten,  <  OP.  contrepUder,  coun- 
ii'epleder;  as  counter-  +  plead.]  To  plead  the 
contrary  of ;  contradict;  deny. 

Countreplede  nat  conscience  ne  holy  kirke  ryghtes. 

Piers  Plouiman  (C),  ix.  53. 

Let  be  thyn  arguynge. 
For  love  ne  wol  not  countrepleted  be 
In  ryght  ne  wrong. 

Chauaar,  Good  Women,  I.  476. 

counterpledet,  counterpletet,  «.  *.    Obsolete 

forms  of  counterplead. 
counterplot  (koun-ter-plof),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

counterplotted,  ppr.  counterplottirtg.    [<  counter- 

+  plo^.]    To  oppose  or  frustrate  by  another 

plot  or  stratagem. 
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All  plots  that  Envy's  cunning  aim'd  at  Her, 
He  counterplotted  with  profounder  skill. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  66. 

Every  wile  had  proved  abortive,  every  plot  had  been 

counterplotted.  j)^  Quincey. 

counter-plot  (koun'tfer-plot),  n.  A  plot  or  ar- 
tifice advanced  iu  opposition  to  another. 

counterpointif  (koun'ter-point),  ».  [Now  cor- 
rupted to  counterpane^  q.  v. ;  ME.  counturpynt, 

<  OF.  contrepointe,  contrepoinct,  a  quilt;  cor- 
rupted, in  simulation  of  contrepointer,  work  the 
backstitch  (<  contre  +  pomte,  a  bodkin),  from 
coutrepointe,  coutepoint  (P.  courte^pointe),  <  ML. 
culcita  mmeta,  a  counterpane,  lit.  a  stitched 
quUt:  L.  culdtra,  ML.  culcita  (>  OF.  coutre, 
cotre,  cwiltej  >  E.  quilt,  q.  v.) ;  puncfa,  fern,  of 
punctm,  pricked,  stitched:  see  point.]  A  cov- 
erlet ;  a  counterpane. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuft'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints. 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

counterpoint^  (koun't6r-point),  n.  [<  p.  contre- 
point  =  Sp.  contrapunto  =  Pg.  contraponto  =  It. 
eontrappunto  (>D.  contrapunt;  cf .  G.  contrapunht 
=  Dan.  Sw.  Jcontrapunkt),  <  ML.  *contrapunctum 
(in  music,  cantus  contrapunctus ;  cf.  pricksong), 

<  L.  contra,  against,  -I-  punctus,  pricked,  dotted, 
punctum,  point :  see  counter-  and  point.  In  for- 
mer times  musical  sounds  were  represented  by 
dots  or  points  placed  on  the  lines,  and  the  added 
part  or  parts  were  written  by  placing  the  proper 
points  under  or  against  each  other — punctum 
contra  pmietum,  point  against  point.]  1+.  An 
opposite  point. — Sf.  An  opposite  position  or 
standpoint. 

Affecting  in  themselves  and  their  followers  a  certain 
angelical  purity,  fell  suddenly  into  the  very  counterpoint  of 
justifying  bestiality.       Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

3.  lamusic:  (a)  The  art  of  musical  composition 
in  general.  (6)  The  art  of  polyphonic  or  con- 
certed composition,  in  distinction  from  homo- 
phonic  or  melodic  composition,  (c)  Specifically, 
the  art  of  adding  to  a  given  melody,  subject, 
theme,  or  canto  fermo,  one  or  more  melodies 
whose  relations  to  the  ^ven  melody  are  fixed  by 
rules,  strict  or  plain  counterpoint,  wliich  began  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  thirteenth  centm-y,  and  attained  great  ex- 
tension and  perfection  in  the  fifteenth,  is  usually  divided 
into  several  species :  (1)  noie  against  note,  in  which  to  each 
note  of  the  cantus  is  added  one  note  in  the  accompanying 
part  or  parts ;  (2)  two  against  one,  in  which  to  eacli  note  of 
the  cantus  two  notes  are  added ;  (3)  four  againM  one,  in 
which  four  notes  are  added ;  (4)  syncopated,  in  which  to 
each  note  of  the  cantus  one  note  is  added  after  a  con- 
stant rhythmic  interval ;  (5)  flurid  ov  figured,  in  which  the 
added  part  or  parts  are  variously  constructed.  The  me- 
lodic and  harmonic  intervals  permitted  in  each  species  are 
minutely  fixed  by  rule.  Counterpoint  is  two-part  when 
two  voices  or  parts  are  used,  three-part  when  three  are 
used,  etc.  It  is  single  when  the  added  part  uniformly  lies 
above  or  below  the  cantus  ;  double  when  the  added  part 
is  so  constructed  as  to  be  usable  both  above  and  below  the 
cantus  by  a  uniform  transposition  of  an  octave,  a  tenth,  or 
some  other  interval ;  and  triple  when  three  melodies  are 
so  fitted  as  to  be  mutually  usable  above  and  below  one 
another  by  transposition.  Among  the  forms  of  counter- 
point, the  canon  and  the  fugue  are  the  most  importSmt. 
(See  these  words.)  Next  to  a  pure  and  natural  use  of 
melodic  intervals,  various  kinds  of  imitation  between  the 
voices  are  specially  sought,  such  as  augmentation,  diminu- 
tion, inversion,  reversion,  etc.  (See  these  words.)  Theprac- 
tlce  of  counterpoint  was  specially  prominent  in  the  Gallo- 
Belgic  school  of  musicians  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  it  has  been  a  part  of  musical  training 
and  accomplishment  ever  since.  It  is  a  necessary  basis 
for  all  polyphonic  composition,  although  in  modern  music 
the  strictness  of  its  early  rules  has  been  much  relaxed. 
{d)  A  voice-part  of  independent  character  poly- 
phonically  combined  with  one  or  more  other 
parts.— strict  counterpoint,  counterpoint  in  which  the 
use  of  unprepared  discords  is  forbidden. 

Counterpoint6  (koun-ter-poin'ta),  a.  [=  F. 
contrepointS.]  In  iter.,  meeting  at  the  points : 
said  of  two  chevrons,  one  in  the 
usual  position  and  the  other  in- 
verted. 

counterpoise  (koun'ter-poiz),  n. 
[<  ME.  counterpese,  <  OP.  contre- 
pois,  P.  contre-poids  =  Pr.  con- 
trapes  =  Sp.  contrapeso  =  Pg. 
eontrapezo  =  It.  contrappeso,  < 
ML.  *eontrapensum  (contrape- 
sium  after  Rom. ;  also  in  diff.  form  contrapon- 
dus),  <  L.  contra  (>  F.  contre,  etc.),  against,  + 
pensum  (>  OP.  pois,  P.  poids),  a  weight,  a  por- 
tion, a  pound:  see  counter-  and  poise.  Cf.  the 
verb.]  1.  A  weight.equal  to  and  balancing  or 
counteracting  another  weight;  specifically,  a 
body  or  mass  of  the  same  weight  with  another 
opposed  to  it,  as  in  the  opposite  scale  of  a  bal- 
ance. 

Fastenmg  that  to  our  exact  balance,  we  put  a  metalline 
counterpoise  into  the  opposite  scale.  •     „    .        . ,,     , . 
Boyle,  Sprmg  of  the  Air. 


Aigent,  two 
chevrons  counter- 
pointd  gules. 


counter-auarterly 

Hence — 2.  Any  equal  power  or  force  acting  in 
opposition ;  a  force  sufficient  to  balance  anomer 
force. 

They  [the  second  nobles]  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  higher 
nobility.  Bacon,  Empire. 

He  was  willing  to  aid  the  opposite  party  in  maintaining 
a  sufficient  degree  of  strength  to  form  a  counterpoise  to 
that  of  the  confederates.       Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

Activity,  and  not  despondency,  is  the  true  counterpoise 
to  misfortime.    Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  311, 

3 .  The  state  of  being  in  equilibrium  with  another 
weight  or  force. 

The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanced  air 

In  counterpoise.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  1001. 

4.  In  the  manage,  aposition  of  the  rider  in  which 
his  body  is  duly  balanced  in  his  seat,  not  in- 
clined more  to  one  side  than  the  other ;  equi- 
librium—  Counterpoise  bridge.    See  bridge^. 

counterpoise  (koun-t6r-poiz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  counterpoised,  ppr.  counterpoising.  [Early 
mod.  E.  usually  counterpeise,  counterpese,  <  ME, 
counterpeisen,  eounterpesen,  <  OP.  contrepeser  = 
Pr.  Pg.  contrapezar  =  Sp.  contrapesar  =  It. 
contrappesare,  <  ML.  *eontrapensare,  counter- 
poise; from  the  noxm.]  1.  To  act  in  opposi- 
tion to,  or  counteract^,  as  a  counterpoise ;  coun- 
terbalance ;  be  eqmponderant  to ;  equal  in 
weight. 

The  force  and  the  distance  of  weights  counterpoising  one 
another  ought  to  be  reciprocal. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 
The  heaviness  of  bodies  must  be  counterpoised  by  a 
plummet  fastened  about  the  pulley  to  the  axis. 

Bp.  Willdns. 

Hence — 2.  To  act  against  in  any  manner  with 
equal  power  or  effect;  balance;  restore  the 
balance  to. 

The  Turk  is  now  counterpoised  by  the  Persian. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 
So  many  freeholders  of  English  will  be  able  to  beard  and 
to  counterpoise  the  rest.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

I  hold  it  not  meet,  that  a  few  coniectm-es  should  coun- 
terpoise the  generall  consent  of  all  ages. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  41. 

This  makes  us  happy,  counterpoising  our  hearts  in  all 

miseries.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  598. 

counter-poison  (koun't6r-poi-zn),  n.  [=  p. 
contre^oison  ;  as  counter-  -(-  poison.]  A  poison 
that  destroys  the  effect  of  another;  a  poison 
used  as  an  antidote  to  another ;  anything  ad- 
ministered to  counteract  a  poison ;  an  antidote. 

At  length  we  learned  an  antidote  and  counterpoison 
against  the  filthy  venomous  water. 

if.  Enox  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  402). 

COUnterponderate  (koun-ter-pon' de-rat),  V.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  counterponderated,  ^-pvycounterpon- 
derating.    To  counterbalance ;  weigh  against. 

counter-potent  (koun-ter-po'tent),  a.  In  her., 
charged  with  a  pattern  composed  of  tau-shaped 
figures  supposed  to  represent  the  tops  of  tau- 
staffs.  The  figures  are  called  in  English  potents.  The 
bearing  counter-potent  is  generally  classed  among  tlie 
heraldic  furs.    See/wr. 

counter-practice  (koun'ter-prak-tis),  n.  Prac- 
tice in  opposition  to  another. 

counter-pressure  (koxm'ter-presh-^),  n.  Op- 
posing pressure  ;  a  force  or  pressure  that  acts 
in  antagonism  to  another  and  is  equal  to  it. 

counter-project  (koun'ter-proj-ekt),  n.  A  pro- 
ject, scheme,  or  proposal  of  one  parfy  advanced 
in  opposition  to  that  of  another,  as  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty. 

Wildman  then  brought  forward  a  eounterproject  pre- 
pared by  himself.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 

counter-proof  (koun'ter-prof),  n.  A  reversed 
impression  taken  from  a  freshly  printed  proof 
of  an  engraved  plate,  by  laying  a  sheet  of  damp- 
ened papet  upon  it  and  passing  it  through  the 
press. 

COUnterprove  (koun-ter-prov'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  counterproved,  ppr.  counterproving.  To  take 
a  counter-proof  of.    See  counter-proof. 

counter-punch  (koun'ter-punch),  n.  1.  A  tool 
held  beneath  a  sheet  of  metal  to  resist  the  blows 
of  a  hammer  and  form  a  raised  boss  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sheet. —  2.  In  type-founding,  the 
steel  die  or  punch  which  makes  the  counter  or 
unprinted  part  of  the  letter  subsequently  en- 
graved on  the  punch.  The  first  process  in  type- 
making  is  making  the  counter-punch. 

counter-quartered  (koun-tsr-kw&r'terd),  a.  In 
her.,  same  as  counter-quarterly Cross  counter- 
quartered.    See  cross. 

counter-quarterly  (koun-ter-qwar't6r-li),  a. 
In  her.:  (a)  Having  the  quarters  also  quar- 
tered. (6)  More  rarely,  having  the  quarters 
divided  in  any  way,  as  per  pale  and  the  like. 
Also  eontre-carteU,  counter-quartered. 


counter-raguled 

COUnter-raguled  (koun"t6r-rag-uld'),  a.  In 
her.,  raguled  on  the  opposite  side  also. 

counter-rampant  (konn-t6r-ram'pant)j  a.  [= 
F.  contre-rampanu]  In  her.,  rampant  in  oppo- 
site directions :  said  of  animals  used  as  bear- 
ings. It  is  more  usual  to  describe  two  auiinals  counter- 
rampant  as  rampant  combattant  or  rampant  afronte 
when  represented  face  to  lace,  and  rampant  indorsed 
when  back  to  h&ck. 

counter-reflected  (koun"t6r-re-flek'ted),  a.  In 
her.,  turned  in  contrary  directions  each  from 
the  other. 

Counter-remonstrant  (koun '  t6r  -  re  -  mon  "- 
strant),  n.     Same  as  Antiremonstrant. 

counter-revolution  (koun't6r-rev-6-lu"shgn), 
n.  [=  P.  contre-revolution  =  Sp.  contror-revolu- 
eion  =  It.  contra-rivoluzione;  as  counter-  +  revo- 
lution.'] A  revolution  opposed  to  a  preceding 
one,  and  seeking  to  restore  a  former  state  of 
things.  , 

counter-revolutionary  (koun  "tfer- rev -o-lu  - 
shon-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  ooimter-revolu- 
tio'ii.  ' 

counter-revolutionist  (koun"t6r-rev-o-lu  - 
shon-ist),  n.  One  engaged  in  or  advoeatiug  a 
counter-revolution. 

COUnterroU  (koun't6r-r61),  ».  [<  counter-  + 
roll,  repr.  OF.  contrerole:  see  control.']  In  old 
JEng.  law,  a  counterpart  or  copy  of  the  rolls 
relating  to  appeals,  inquests,  etc.,  kept  by  an 
officer  as  a  check  upon  another  officer's  roU. 

COUnterrolmentt  (koun'ter-rol-ment),  n.  [Also 
contrarolment ;  <  counterroll  +  -ment.]  A  coun- 
ter-account. 

counter-round  (koun'tfer-round),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tre-ronde  =  Sp.  contrarronda,  Pg.  contraronda; 
as  counter-  +  round^, «.]  Milit.,  a  body  of  ofS- 
cers  going  the  rounds  to  inspect  sentinels. 

COUnter-saUent  (koun-tfer-sa'U-ent),  a.  In  her., 
salient  in  opposite  directions. 

countersayti  V-  t.     [ME.  countreseggen;  <  coun- 
ter- +  safi  (after  L.  contradicere :  see  contra- 
dict).]    To  contradict. 
Ac  ich  countresegge  the  nat,  Cleregie,  ne  thy  connynge, 

Scripture ; 
That  ho  so  doth  by  soure  doctrine  doth  wel,  ich  leyue. 

Fi^re  Plowman  (C),  xii.  224. 

COUnterscalet  (koun't6r-skal),  n.  A  counterbal- 
ance; comparison.     [Kare.] 

To  compare  their  University  to  yours,  were  to  cast  New- 
Inn  in  counterscale  with  Christ-Church  College. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  8. 


counter-scalloped  (koun-t6r-skol'gpt),  a.  In 
her.,  same  as  escalloped. 

counterscarf  (koun't6r-skarf),  n.  Same  as 
counterscarp. 

counterscarp  (koun'tfer-skarp),  m.  [=  F.  con- 
trescarpe  =  Pg.  It.  contrascarpa ;  as  counter-  + 
scarp.]  In  fort.,  the  exterior  talus  or  slope  of 
the  ditoh,  or  the  talus  that  supports  the  earth  of 
the  covered  way.  It  often  signifies  the  whole  covered 
way,  ^vith  its  parapet  and  glacis,  as  when  it  is  said  that 
the  enemy  have  lodged  themselves  on  the  counterscarp. 

Wee  placed  a  great  watch  in  that  way,  which  was  cou- , 
ered  with  a  counterscharfe.      EakluyVs  Voyages,  II.  122. 

Counterscarp  gallery,  a  framework  covered  with  a 
sheeting,  withm  the  counterscarp  at  the  salients,  the  en- 
trance being  by  a  narrow  door. — Counterscarp  waJl, 
the  revetment  of  the  counterscarp,  generally  made  of 
stone  or  brick,  but  sometimes  of  timber. 
counter-scuffle  (koun'tfer-skuf-l),  n.  A  souffle 
on  equal  terms ;  a  balanced  contest. 

A  terrible  counter-scuffle  between  them  and  their  lusts. 
Hewyt,  Sermons,  p.  97. 

counter-sea  (komi't6r-se),  n.  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  sea  after  a  gale,  when,  the  wind 
having  changed,  the  sea  still  runs  in  its  old  di- 
rection. 

counterseal  (koun-t^r-sel'))  i>-  t.  [=  F.  contre- 
sceller  =  Sp.  Pg.  contrasellar ;  as  counter-  -1- 
seal%  v.]  To  seal  mutually  or  in  addition; 
seal  with  another  or  others. 

You  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we, 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  counter-seaVd. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

counter-seal  (koun't6r-sel),  n.  [=  F.  contre- 
scel  =  It.  contrassigillo,  <  ML.  contrasigillv/m,  < 
L.  contra,  against,  -I-  sigillmn,  seal :  see  counter- 
and  seal^,  n.]  The  reverse  side  of  a  seal.  In  the 
middle  ages  and  later  the  wax  seals  appended  to  docu- 
ments were  solid  cakes  showing  both  sides,  and  each  side 
was  impressed,  the  obverse  having  the  effigy,  and  the 
reverse,  or  counter-seal,  usually  a  coat  of  arms  and  motto. 
See  the  extract. 

The  Great  Seals  have  each  of  them  two  distinct  designs. 
In  one  the  Sovereign  is  represented  on  horseback,  and  in 
the  other  as  enthroned.  The  mounted  figures  appear  al- 
ways to  have  been  regarded  as  the  obverse,  or  Seal,  and 
the  enthroned  as  the  reverse,  or  Counter-seal. 

C.  Boutell,  Heraldry,  p.  394. 
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countersecare  (koun"ter-s§-kiir'),«.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  countersecured,  ppr.  countersecuring.  To 
give  additional  security  to  or  for. 

What  have  the  regicides  promised  you  in  return,  .  .  . 
wliilst  you  are  giving  that  pledge  from  the  throne,  and 
engaging  parliament  to  countersecure  it? 

Burke,  A  Begicide  Peace. 

counter-security  (kouii't6r-se-ku''ri-ti),  n.  Se- 
curity given  to  one  who  has  entered  into  bonds 
or  become  surety  for  another. 

counter-sense  (koun'ter-sens),  n.  [=  F.  contre- 
sens;  a,s  counter- +  sense.]  An  opposite  or  con- 
trary meaning.     [Eare.] 

There  are  some  Words  now  in  French  which  are  tiu'ned 
to  a  Countersense.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  19. 

counter-shaft  (koun'tSr-shaft),  n.  A  shaft 
driven  by  a  band  or  gearing  running  from  an- 
other opposite  and  parallel  shaft — Beverstog 
counter-shaft,  a  shaft  capable  of  rotation  in  either  di- 
rection, in  order  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  machine  which  it  drives. 

countersign  (koun-ter-sin'),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  eon- 
tresigner,Y.  eontre-signer  =  Sp.  contraseilar  = 
Pg.  eontrasenhar  =  It.  contrassegnare  ;  as  coun- 
ter- -i-  sign.]  1.  To  sign  opposite  to  another 
signature;  sign  additionally;  superadd  one's 
signature  to  by  way  of  authentication,  attesta- 
tion, or  confirmation:  as,  charters  signed  by 
a  king  are  countersigned  by  a  secretary. —  2. 
Figuratively,  to  attest  in  any  way ;  confirm ; 
corroborate.     [Kare.] 

What  he  [Paterculus]  remai'ked,  what  he  founded  upon 
a  review  of  two  nations  and  two  literatures — we  may  now 
countemign  by  an  experience  of  eight  or  nine. 

He  Quinney,  Style,  iii. 
As  to  dictionaries,  the  Dean  writes  of  them  as  if  he  sup- 
posed their  contents  were  countersigned  beyond  the  stars, 
F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  163. 

countersign  (koun't6r-sin),  n.  [<  OF.  contre- 
sign,  eontresigne  =  F.  contre-seing  =  Sp.  con- 
traseHa  =  Pg.  contrasenha  =  It.  contrassegno; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  A  private  signal,  in  the 
form  of  a  word,  phrase,  or  number,  given  to 
soldiers  on  guard,  with  orders  to  let  no  one 
pass  unless  he  first  gives  that  sign ;  a  military 
watchword. 

Friendship,  not  Fame,  is  the  countersign  here ; 
Make  room  by  the  conqueror  crowned  in  the  strife 
For  the  comrade  that  limps  from  the  battle  of  life  ! 

0.  TT.  Holmes,  My  Annual  (1866). 

2.  The  signature  of  a  secretary  or  other  subor- 
dinate officer  to  a  writing  signed  by  the  princi- 
pal or  superior,  to  attest  its  authenticity;  a 
counter-signature. =Syn.  1.  See  parole,  3. 

counter-signal  (koun't6r-sig-nal),  n.  [=  F. 
contre-signal ;  as  counter-  +  signal.]  A  signal 
used  as  an  answer  to  another. 

counter-signature  (koun'tfer-sig-na-tur),  ». 
The  name  of  a  secretary  or  other  subordinate 
officer  countersigned  to  a  writing. 

Below  the  Imperial  name  is  commonly  a  counter-signa- 
ture of  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers.  Tooke. 

countersink  (kouu't^r-singk),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  countersunk,  ppr.  countersinking.  1.  To  form 
by  drilling  or  turning,  as  a  cavity  in  timber  or 
other  materials,  for  the  reception  of  the  head 
of  a  bolt  or  screw,  a  plate  of  iron,  etc.,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  nearly  or  quite  flush  with  the 
surface :  as,  to  countersink  a  hole  for  a  screw. — 
2.  To  cause  to  sink  in  any  other  body  so  as 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  flush  with  its  surface : 
as,  to  countersink  a  screw  or  bolt  by  making  a 
depression  for  its  head.— Countersunk  bolt,  nalL 
See  l}olti,  nail. 

countersink  (koun'tfir-singk),  n.  1.  A  drill  or 
brace-bit  for  countersinkuig,  variously  made, 
according    as 

it  is  to  be  used        a  a  b       "''    '^ 

on  wood,  iron, 
brass,  etc.  Spe- 
cifically—  (a)  A 
boring-bit  hav- 
ing a  conical  or 
spherical  cutter, 
used  to  make  a 
depression  to  re- 


ft, a.  Countersinks  of  which  the  sides  are 
chamfered  to  receive  an  ordinary  wood-screw. 
6.  Countersink  for  flat-head  screw,or  bolt-head. 
c.  Countersink  used  in  watch-making,  d.  Coun- 
tersink-bit. 

cefve  the  head  of  a  screw.  (6)  A  blacksmiths'  punch  or  a 
metal-working  tool  for  chamfering  a  hole  punched  or 
drilled  in  metal,  (c)  A  cutting-tool  fitted  to  a  drill-stock 
for  chamfering  the  edge  of  the  hole  formed  by  the  drill. 
2.  An  enlargement  of  a  hole  to  receive  the  head 
of  a  screw  or  bolt.  E.  H.  Knight. —  3.  The  re- 
cess in  the  chamber  of  a  gun  into  which  the  rim 
of  the  cartridge  fits. 

counter-slope  (koun'tto-slop),  n.  1.  An  over- 
hanging slope :  as,  a  wall  with  a  counter-slope, 
Mahan. — 3.  In /ort.,  the  inclination  of  the  sole 
of  an  embrasure  upward  and  outward  from  the 
sill :  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  downward 
slox>e  toward  thef ront  usually  given  to  the  soles 
in  embrasure  batteries. 


counter-trench 

Embrasures  for  guns  firing  with  great  angles  of  eleva- 
tion may  receive  a  corniterslope,  giving  the  sole  nearly  the 
same  inclination  from  the  sill  upwards  as  the  least  angle 
of  elevation  under  which  it  may  be  required  to  aim  Uie 
piece.  Tidball,  Artillery  Manual,  p.  396. 

counter-stand  (koun'tfer-stand),  n.  Something 
which  serves  as  a  ground  for  opposition  or  re- 
sistance; opposition;  resistance. 

Your  knowledge  has  no  counterstand  against  her. 
f  Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  vii.  85. 

counter-statement  (koun't6r-stat-ment),  n. 
A  statement  made  in  opposition  to  another ;  a 
denial;  a  refutation. 

counter-statute  (koun'ter-stat-ut),  n.    A  con- 
trary statute  or  ordinance ;  a  law  antagonistic 
to  another. 
His  own  antinomy  or  counterstatute.     3[Uton,  Divorce. 

counter-step  (koun'tfer-step),  n.  An  opposite 
step  or  procedure. 

counterstock  (koun't6r-stok),  n.   Same  as  coun- 
terfoil, 1. 
counter-stroke  (koun'tfer-strok),  n.     A  stroke 
or  blow  given  in  return  for  one  received ;  a  re- 
turn stroke  or  blow. 

He  met  him  with  a  counterstroke  so  swift, 
That  quite  smit  off  his  arme  as  he  it  up  did  lift. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  7. 

counter-subject  (koun'tfer-sub-jekt),  n.  In 
rmisic,  specifically,  in  a  fugue,  a  theme  intro- 
duced as  an  appendage  to  the  subject,  and  in 
counterpoint  to  the  answer,  or  vice  versa,  a 
counter-sub]  ect  is  distinguished  from  a  second  subject  by  its 
dependent  position  when  first  used,  although  it  may  be 
subsequently  used  as  an  episodal  subject. 

counter-surety  (koun't6r-shor-ti),  n.  [<  F. 
contre-suretS ;  as  counter-  +  surety.]  A  coun- 
ter-bond, or  a  surety  to  secure  one  who  has 
given  security. 

counter-swallowtail  (koun't6r-swol-o-tal),  n. 
In  fort.,  an  outwork  in  the  form  of  a  single  te- 
naUle,  wider  at  the  gorge  than  at  the  head. 

counter-sway  (koun'ter-swa),  n.  Contrary 
sway ;  opposing  influence. 

By  a  countersway  of  restraint  curbing  their  wild  exor- 
bitance almost  in  the  other  extreme ;  as  when  we  bow 
things  the  contrary  way,  to  make  them  come  to  their  nat- 
ural straightness.  Milton,  Divorce. 

counter-tally  (koun't6r-tal-i),  n.  [<  ME.  cmn- 
tertale^owntretaille,  <  OF.  contretaiUe,  countre- 
taille,  F.  eontre-taille ;  as  counter-  +  taUy.]  A 
tally  serving  as  a  check  to  another. 

counter-taste  (koun'tfer-tast),  n.  Opposite  or 
false  taste.     [Rare.] 

There  is  a  kind  of  counter-taste,  founded  on  surprise  and 
curiosity,  which  maintains  a  sort  of  rivalahip  with  the 
true.  Shemtone. 

counter-tendency  (koun 'ter- ten -den -si),  «. 
An  opposite  or  opposing  tendency. 

The  Hegelian  system  recognizes  everynatural  tendency 
of  thought  as  logical,  although  it  be  certain  to  be  abol- 
ished by  counter-tendencies.  Fop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XII.  12. 

counter-tenor  (koun't6r-ten-or),  n.  [<  ME. 
counter-tenur,  <  OF.  contreteneiir,  <  It.  eontra- 
tenore;  as  counter-  +  tenor.]  In  music,  a  high 
tenor  or  an  alto  voice ;  the  part  sung  by  such 
a  voice,  it  is  the  highest  adult  male  voice,  having  its 
easy  compass  from  tenor  G  to  treble  C,  and  music  for  it  is 
written  on  the  alto  or  C  clef  on  the  middle  line  of  the  staff. 
The  lowest  voices  of  females  and  boys  have  about  the  same 
register,  and  are  sometimes  inaccurately  called  counter- 
tenor.   The  correct  term  is  alto  or  contralto. 

counter-term  (koun'tfir-tferm),  n.  A  term  oij- 
posed  or  contrary  to  another  term;  an  anti- 
thetical term. 

No  ill,  no  good  !  such  counter-terms,  my  son. 

Are  border-races,  holding  each  its  own 

By  endless  war.  Tennyson,  Ancient  sage. 

counter-tierce  (koun'tfir-ters),  n.    In  fenmg, 
a  counter-parry  in  tierce. 
counter-timber  (koun'tSr-tim-bfer),  «.    See 
counter^,  n.,  4. 
counter-time  (koun't6r-tim),  n.    [<  counter-  + 
time,  after  F.  contre-temps :  see  contretemps.} 
1 .  Li  the  mandge,  the  resistance  or  hindrance  ot 
a  horse  that  Interrupts  his  cadence  and  t^ie  mear 
sure  of  his  manage,  occasioned  by  lack  of  skill 
in  the  rider  or  the  bad  temper  of  the  horse. 
Hence — 2.  Resistance;  opposition. 
Let  cheerfulness  on  happy  fortune  wait, 
And  give  not  thus  the  countertime  to  fate. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

counter-traction  (koun't6r-trak-shon),  n.  Op- 
posite traction. 

The  treatment  [of  dislocations]  washy  traction  and  «m» 
tertraction,  circumduction,  and  other  dexterous  man  ip" 
lation.  Mncyc.Bnt.,XXn.«'ii- 

counter-trench  (koun'tSr-trench), ».  In /«»"*•' 
a  trench  made  by  the  defenders  of  a  place  to 
render  ineffectual  one  made  by  the  besiegers. 
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COUnter-trippant  (koun-ter-trip  'ant),  a.     In        K  Wrights  had  ten  feUowshlpa  of  St  John's  it  would 
her.,  tnppant  in  opposite  directions:  said  of    °°' """"'^^s^ffA  with  the  loss  of  this  occasion. ' 
animals  used  as  a  bearing.  _  Aicham,  To  Eaven. 

counter-tripping  (koun-t6r-trip'ing),  a.    In  cpiUlterweight  (koun'ter-wat),  TO.    A  weight  in 
her.,  same  as  counter-trippant.  *'is  opposite  scale ;  a  counterpoise. 

countertum  (koun't6r-t6rn),  n.    The  culmina-  COUnterwheel  (koun-ter-hwel'),  v.  i.  or  *.    To 
tion  of  the  plot  of  a  play.    See  the  extract.         wheel,  or  effect  by  wheeling,  in  an  opposite  di- 


The  catastasis  called  hy  the  Komans  status,  the  height 
and  full  growth  of  the  play,  we  may  call  properly  the 
countertum,  which  destroys  that  expectation,  embroils 
the  action  in  new  difficulties,  and  leaves  you  far  distant 
from  that  hope  in  which  it  found  you. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poeay. 

counter-type  (koun't6r-tip),  «.    A  correspond- 
ing type.  • 

Almost  all  the  vernacular  poetry  of  the  middle  ages  has 
its  Latin  counter-type.    Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiv.  4. 

countervail  (koim-tfer-val'), ».  *. 
treoailen,  contrevailen,  <  OP.  contrevaleir,  contre- 
valoir  =  Pr.  contraoaler,  <  L.  contra,  against,  -I- 
valere,  be  strong,  avail :  see  counter-,  vail,  avail.'} 
1 .  To  act  against  or  antagonize  with  equal  force 
or  power;  act  or  avail  with  equivalent  effect 
against;  counteract. 

Amen,  amen !  but  come  what  sorrow  can. 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  11.  6. 
Its  velocity  is  certainly  over  two  hundred  miles  a  sec 


rection. 

The  falcon  charges  at  first  view 
With  her  brigade  of  talons,  through 
Whose  shoots  the  wary  heron  beat 
With  a  well  counterwheel'd  retreat. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta. 

COUnter-windt  (koun'ter-wind),  n.    A  contrary 
wind.  •' 

Like  as  a  ship  .  .  . 

Is  met  of  many  a  counter  vrinde  and  tyde. 
,  -  ._,  Spenser,  V.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  1. 

[<  MB.  COW-  counterwork  (koun-ter-werk'),  v.  «.;  pret.  and 
"""  PP-  counterworked,  counterwrought,  ppr.  counter- 

worhing.  To  work  in  opposition  to ;  counteract ; 
hinder  by  contrary  operations. 
Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal ; 
But  Heaven's  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole, 
That  counter-works  each  folly  and  caprice. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  239. 

While  we  hold  that  like  causes  will  produce  like  effects, 

...  we  must  remember  that  one  set  of  causes  is  often 

counterworked  by  another  set,  in  which  case  the  results 

will  be  different.       E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  211. 


ond,  and  is  probably  much  more ;  and  this  speed  is  such  countorwork  (koun't6r-w6rk),  to.     1 .  Opnosine 
as  to  countervaU  the  attractive  force  of  all  the  stars  m  the     ^^^^  ^^  ^q^^  .  countervailiig  action  f  SI 

opposition. —  2.    Something  made  or  done  in 
opposition  to  or  refutation  of  something  else. 

Strauss  applied  a  more  formidable  solvent  to  the  frame- 
work of  Christianity  in  the  mythical  theory  of  his  Leben 
Jesu.  And  this,  a  few  years  later,  called  for  the  counter- 
work of  Neander.  Quarterly  Rev. 

countess^  (koun'tes),  TO.  [<  ME.  countese,  coun- 
tes,  countas,  contas,  contesse,  cuntesse,  etc.,  < 
OP.  contesse,  cuntesse,  P.  comtesse  =  Pr.  eon- 
tessa  =  Sp.  condesa  =  Pg.  condessa  =  It.  contes- 
sa,  <  ML.  comitissa,  comitessa,  fern,  of  L.  comes 
(comit-),  count:  see  count^.2  1.  The  title,  in 
English,  of  the  wife  of  any  nobleman  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  bearing  a  title  equivalent 
to  English  comto*  ;  commonly  extended  also  to 
the  daughters  of  such  noblemen  as  a  prefix  to 
their  personal  names. —  2.  In  the  British  peer- 
age, the  wife  or  widow  of  an  earl,  or  a  woman 
possessing  an  earldom  in  her  own  right.  The 
latter  case  is  very  rare.  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
Countess  of  Beaconsfleld,  invested  with  the  dignity  inde- 
pendently of  her  husband,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  was 
made  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld  after  her  death, 

2d  Gent.  I  take  it,  she  that  carries  up  the  train 
Is  that  old  noble  lady,  duchess  of  Norfolk. 

1st  Gent.  It  is  ;  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

[Origin  obscure.]    A 


known  universe,  since  it  is  greater  than  such  attractive 
force  can  produce.  The  Century,  XXVII.  916. 

Hence — 2.  To  be  or  furnish  an  equivalent  of 
or  a  compensation  for ;  make  good ;  offset. 

Mine  opinion  is^  that  all  the  goods  in  the  world  are  not 
able  to  countervail  man's  life. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  i. 
What  he  wants  in  years  and  discipline 
His  industry  and  spirit  countervails. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  v.  2. 

countervail  (koun't6r-val),  n.  [<  countervail, «.] 
Counterbalancing  power  or  weight  sufficient 
to  obviate  or  counteract  any  effect ;  equal  effi- 
cacy or  value ;  compensation ;  requital. 

Surely  the  present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  is  a  poor 
countervail  for  the  bitterness  of  the  review,  which  begins 
where  the  action  ends,  and  lasts  for  ever. 

South,  Sermons. 

countervailing  (koun-tfer-va'ling),  p.  a.  [Ppr. 
ot  countervail, V.}  Equalizing;  compensatory; 
requiting. 

Pain  is  the  one  supreme  evil  of  the  existence  of  the 
lower  animals  ;  an  evil  which  (so  far  as  we  can  see)  has 
no  countervailing  good. 

F.  P.  Coble,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  147. 

Countervailing  duties,  in  Great  Britain,  duties  imposed 
on  articles  imported  from  the  Isle  of  Man  and  other  spe- 
cified places  in  outlying  British  territory,  to  equalize  the  «„,,— +ooo2  ^■tnnTl'+Aa^  « 
charges  imposed  on  them  with  those  imposed  on  articles  COUIicess^  (J£Oim  les;,  to. 


manufactured  at  home  or  imported  from  abroad.    An-     roofing-slate  20  inches  long  and  10  inches  wide, 
other  such  duty  is  the  duty  of  17».  an  ounce  on  gold  plate  COUnting-llOUSe  (koun'ting-hous),  TO.     A  build- 


imported  from  abroad,  and  Is.  Qd.  on  silver  plate,  to  coun 
tervail  the  charge  made  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  for 
stamping  those  metals. 

COUnter-vair  (koun't6r-var),  a.  Infeer.,  same  as 
counter-vairy. 

counter-vairy(koun-ter-var'i),a.  Infeer.,  charg- 
ed with  a  pattern  differing  from 
vair  in  having  each  cup  or  unit 
of  the  diaper  doubled,  pointing 
down  as  well  as  up.  This  bear- 
ing is  considered  one  of  the 
furs.  See  fur.  Also  cownter- 
vair,  contre-vair. 

countervallation  (koun'"'t6r- 
va-la'shgn),  to.    Same  as  con- 


ing or  office  appropriated  to  the  bookkeeping, 
correspondence,  business  transactions,  etc.,  of 
a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishment. 

counting-room  (koun'ting-rom),  TO.  A  room 
appropriated  to  the  same  purpose  as  a  counting- 
house. 

countless  (kount'les),  a.  [<  counts,  n.,  +  -less.'] 
Incapable  of  being  counted;  without  ascer- 
tained or  ascertainable  number ;  innumerable. 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn ! 

Bums,  Man  was  Made  to  Mourn. 


Counter-vaiiy. 


countorf,   countourf,  n.     Obsolete  forms  of 
eovMter^,  counter^. 
count-out  (kount'out),  TO.    In  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  the  act  of  the  Speaker  when  he 
counts  the  number  of  members  present,  and, 
not  finding  forty,  intimates  that  there  is  not  a 
quorum.     The  sitting  then  stands  adjourned. 
countret,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  counter^. 
,  ,   .  countre-t.    See  counter-. 

I  desired  that  the  senate  of  Rome  might  appear  before  gountrifv  (kun'tri-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  conn- 
e  m  one  larere  chamber,  and  a  mndfirn  renresentative  m       ,  TT  ,     ^  v^"*"  «      '^  /J.  IK  -t^^       „    ., 

tnfied,  ppr.  countnfymg.     [<  country  +  -jy.] 
To  make  like  the  country,  as  opposed  to  the 


counterview  (koun'tfer-vu),  n.     1.  A  contrary 
or  opposing  view  or  opinion. 

M.  Peiase  has  ably  advocated  the  counterview  in  his 
preface  and  appendix.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2t.  Contrast. 


me  in  one  large  chamber,  and  a  modern  representative  in 
counterview  in  another.      Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ill.  7. 

I  have  drawn  some  lines  of  Linger's  character,  on  pur- 
pose to  place  it  in  counterview  or  contrast  with  that  of  the 
other  company.  Sunft. 

COUntervote  (koun-t6r-v6t'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
countervoted,  ppr.  countervotimg.   To  vote  in  op- 
position to;  outvote;  overrule.     [Bare.] 
The  law  in  our  minds  being  countervoted  by  the  law  in  cOUntrV  fkun'tri),  TO.  and  a. 


our  members.  J.  Scott,  Christian  Life,  I. 

counterwaitt,  v.  t.  [ME.  counterwayten ;  <  coun- 
ter- +  wait.']  To  watch  against;  be  on  one's 
guard  against.     Chaucer. 

C01interweigll+  (koun-t6r-wa'),  V.  I.  trans.  To 
wdgh against;  counterbalance;  counterpoise. 
II.  intrans.  To  have  a  counterbalancing  ef- 
fect. 


city ;  impart  the  characteristics  of  the  country 
or  of  rural  life  to;  make  rustic,  as  in  aspect  or 
manners. 

As  being  one  who  had  no  pride, 

And  was  a  deal  too  countrified. 

Lloyd,  Temple  of  Favour. 

[Early  mod.  E. 


also  couhtrey,  eountrie,  countree,  countray,  < 
ME.  countre,  cuntre,  cuntrei,  contre,  contree,  con- 
traye,  contreye,  eta.,  <  OP.  cuntree,  contree,  con- 
trie,  P.  contree  =  Pr.  OSp.  contrada  =  It.  con- 
trada,  Olt.  contrata,  <  ML.  contrata,  contrada, 
country,  region,  lit.  that  which  is  over  against 
or  before  one,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  L.  regio,  region), 
fern,  of  *contratus  (>  B.  contrate  in  a  literal 


country-bred 

sense),  with  suffix  -atus  (E.  -afei),  <  L.  contra, 
over  against :  see  contra,  and  cf .  counter^,  coun- 
ter-, etc.  Compare  the  equiv.  G.  gegend,  MHG. 
gegende,  gegenote,  alaogegene,  gegen,  gegin,  coun- 
try, <  gegen,  against:  see  gain-,  again.]  I.  m. ; 
pi.  countries  (-triz).  1.  A  region;  a  district 
of  indefinite  extent  present  to  the  view  or 
thought,  being  or  considered  as  the  locality  of 
residence,  travel,  exploration,  or  other  action, 
or  of  description:  as,  a  new  country;  a  wild 
country;  a,  rugged  country;  an  unexplored  comk- 
try;  the  countries  of  eentoal  Asia. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to  some  coun- 
try. Acts  xxvii.  27. 
They  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly, 

Heb.  xi.  16. 
Something  after  death. 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

2.  The  territory  of  a  nation ;  an  independent 
state,  or  a  region  once  independent,  and  still 
distinct  in  name,  population,  or  institutions,  as 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  Great  Britain, 
the  several  states  of  the  Austrian  and  German 
empires,  etc.  Many  countries  once  distinct  have  been 
absorbed  in  larger  territories,  and  have  entirely  lost  their 
separate  character. 

And  all  the  countre  of  Troya  is  the  Turkes  owne  coun- 
tre by  inherytance,  and  that  countre  is  properly  called 
nowe  Turkey,  and  none  other. 

Sir  R.  Guylford,  Pylgrymage,  p.  13. 
They  require  to  be  examined  concerning  the  descriptions 
of  those  countries  of  which  they  would  be  informed. 

Bp.  Sprat. 

3.  The  rural  parts  of  a  region,  as  opposed  to 
cities  or  towns. 

I  see  them  hurry  from  country  to  town,  and  then  from 
the  town  back  again  into  the  covMry.  Spectator. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  749. 

4.  The  place  of  one's  nativity  or  citizenship ; 
one's  native  soil ;  the  land  of  one's  nationality 
or  allegiance  by  birth  or  adoption. 

A  steady  patriot  of  the  world  alone. 

And  friend  of  every  country  save  his  own.    Canning. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country;  the  people; 
the  public. 

All  the  country  wept  with  a  loud  voice.     2  Sam.  xv.  23. 
All  the  country,  in  a  general  voice. 
Cried  hate  upon  him.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

Specifically — 6.  In  law,  the  public  at  large,  as 
represented  by  a  jury:  as,  a  trial  by  the  coun- 
try ;  his  plea  concluded  to  the  country  (that  is, 
it  ended  by  requiring  the  submission  of  the  is- 
sue to  a  jury). — 7t.  In  law,  any  place  other  than 
a  court :  as,  a  deed  in  the  country,  as  opposed 
to  an  alienation  by  record — that  is,  in  court. 
Rapal^e  and  Lawrence. —  8.  In  raining,  thfe  rock 
adjacent  to  the  lode ;  the  formation  in  which 
any  mineral  vein  or  deposit  is  inclosed.  Some- 
times called  country-roek. —  9.  Naut.,  that  part 
of  an  apartment  on  board  ship  used  in  common 
by  all  officers  of  the  same  mess :  as,  the  ward- 
room country — Black  countiT,  a  designation  of  those 
parts  of  the  midland  district  of  England  which  are  in  a 
measure  blackened  and  deprived  of  verdure  by  the  coal 
and  iron  industries.— Conclusion  to  the  country.  See 
conelusion. —  Old  country,  a  name  given  in  the  United 
States  and  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by 
emigrants  from  those  countries,  and  also  used  of  other 
countries  in  relation  to  their  colonies. — Ward-room 
country,  steerage  country  (naut.),  the  open  space  in 
the  middle  of  a  ward-room  or  steerage  of  a  man-of-war  not 
occupied  by  berths  or  state-rooms. 

II,  a.  If.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  one's  own 
country;  national;  native. 

The  fire  which  they  call  holy  and  etemall  was  caried 
before  vpon  siluer  Aultars,  and  the  Priestes  of  their  Lawe 
wente  next  singinge  after  their  countrey  manner. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  iii. 

She  .  .  .  spake  in  her  country  language.  2  Mac.  vii.  27. 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  country  or  to 
the  rural  parts  of  a  region;  being  or  living  in 
the  country;  rural;  rustic:  as,  country  loada; 
country  customs ;  a  covmtry  gentleman ;  country 
cousins ;  a  country  life ;  the  country  party,  as 
opposed  to  the  city  party. 

A  little  beauty, 
Such  as  a  cottage  breeds,  she  brought  along  with  her  ; 
And  yet  our  country  eyes  esteem'd  it  much  too. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  2. 

3.  Characteristic  of  the  country  or  rural  re- 
gions; hence,  rustic;  rude;  unpolished:  as, 
country  manners —  Country  almonds,  cause,  mal- 
low, etc.    See  the  nouns. 

country-base  (kun'tri-bas),  n.     The  game  of 
prison-bars  or  prison-base. 

Lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  s. 
country-bred  (kun'tri-bred),  a.  Bred  or  brought 
up  in  me  country. 


country-dance 

COnntiy-dance  (kun '  tri  -  dans),  n.  [<  country 
+  dance.  Ci.  contre-dance.'\  Adance  mwMch 
the  partners  are  arranged  opposite  each  other 
in  lines,  and  dance  in  couples  down  the  lines 
and  back  to  their  original  places. 

A  minuet  I  could  have  forgiven  — I  should  not  have 
minded  that— I  say  I  should  not  have  regarded  a  minuet 

—  but  country-dances  I  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

countryman  (kun'tri-mau),  n. ;  pL  countrymen 
(-men).  [<  ME.  contrainian,  cuntreman;  <  coun- 
try +  man.]  If.  An  inhabitant  or  a  native  of 
a  particular  region. 

At  whose  come  the  cuntre-men  [Trojans]  comford  were  all, 
And  restoret  the  stithe  flght  stuemly  agayn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  B884. 
Tra.  What  countryman,  I  pray? 
Ped.  Of  Mantua. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2. 

2.  One  bom  in  the  same  country  vrith  another. 
In  joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  rob- 
bers, in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen.        2  Cor.  xi.  26. 

3.  One  who  dwells  in  the  country,  as  opposed 
to  the  town;  hence,  a  rustic;  a  farmer  or  hus- 
bandman. 

A  simple  countrynuin,  that  brought  her  flgs. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2. 

country-rock  (kun'tri-rok),  «.  In  mining,  the 
rock  in  which  a  mineral  lode  occurs ;  the  coun- 
try.    See  country,  8. 

The  gi'eat  diversity  of  character  exhibited  by  different 
sets  of  Assure  veins  which  cut  the  same  country  rock  seems 
incompatible  with  any  theory  of  lateral  secretion. 

Quoted  in  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  No.  446. 

country-seat  (kuu'tri-set),  n.     A  dwelling  in 
the  country;  a  country  mansion. 
COUntrysMpt  (kun'tri-ship),  n.     [<  country  + 
ship.'i    Nationality.     Verstegan. 
country-side  (fam'tri-sid),  «.     1.  A  section  of 
country ;  a  piece  of  land ;  a  neighborhood. 
Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree. 
The  country-side  descended. 

Tennyson,  Amphion. 

2.  The  inhabitants  or  dwellers  of  a  district  or 
section  of  country;  a  neighborhood:  as,  the 
whole  country-side  was  aroused  by  the  news. 

countrywoman  (kun'tri-wum"an),  n. ;  pi.  coun- 
trywomen (-wim"en).  If.  A  female  inhabitant 
or  native  of  a  particular  country  or  region. —  2. 
A  woman  bom  in  the  same  coimtry  with  an- 
other person. —  3.  A  woman  belonging  to  the 
countn^,  as  opposed  to  the  town. 

COUntship  (kount'ship),  ».  [<  counf^  +  -sAip.] 
The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  count ;  lordship. 

He  addressed  several  remarks  to  him  in  a  half  jesting, 
half  biting  tone,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  his  cfmnt- 
ship  might  have  spared  him  the  trouble  of  making  this 
long  journey  in  his  old  age.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  113. 

count-wheel  (kount'hwel),  n.  A  wheel  with  a 
notched  edge  which  governs  the  stroke  of  a 
clock  in  sounding  the  hours. 

COUntyl  (koun'ti),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
countie,  <  ME.  counted,  counte,  <  OP.  counte,  con- 
tee,  F.  comt4  =  Pr.  comtat,  contat  =  Sp.  Pg.  conr- 
dado  =  It.  contado,  <  ML.  comitatus,  the  office 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  coimt  or  earl,  L.  an  escort, 
company,  train,  retinue  (see  comitatus),  <  comes 
(comit-),  a  companion,  ML.  a  count :  see  count^.2 

1.  n. ;  pi.  counties  (-tiz).  1 .  (a)  Originally,  the 
domain  or  territory  of  a  count  or  earl.  (6)  Now, 
a  definite  division  of  a  country  or  state  for  po- 
litical or  administrative  purposes.  In  the  United 
States  the  county  is  the  political  unit  next  below  the 
State  (except  in  Louisiana,  which  has  an  analogous  divi- 
sion into  parishes).  Each  county  has,  generally  speaking, 
one  or  more  courts,  a  sheriff,  treasurer,  clerk,  and  various 
officials  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice,  etc.  The 
number  of  counties  varies  greatly  in  the  different  States. 
England  has  40  counties  (the  greater  number  of  which  are 
also  called  shires),  Wales  12,  Scotland  33,  and  Ireland  32. 
For  administrative  purposes  several  of  the  historical  coun- 
ties of  England  are  divided,  and  the  county  of  Loudon  is 
added,  bringing  the  total  for  England  up  to  60.  An  Eng- 
lish county  has  a  lord  lieutenant,  a  custos  rotulorum  or 
keeper  of  records,  a  sheriff,  and  other  officials.  Certain 
larger  British  cities  are  counties  in  themselves,  or  coun- 
ties coi-porate.    Abbreviated  Co.  or  co. 

The  town  and  the  county  have  shaped  the  life  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  In  this  respect  there  are  three  classes 
of  States;  those  in  which  the  town  is  the  political  unit — 
the  six  States  of  New  England ;  the  second,  those  in  which 
the  county  is  the  unit — the  States  of  the  South ;  the  third, 
those  of  the  "  compromise  system,"  as  it  has  been  called 

—  a  mixed  organization  of  county  and  township,  prevailing 
in  the  Middle  States  and  the  West. 

Austin  Scott,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  HI. 

2.  Collectively,  the  inhabitants  of  a  county. — 
Countycorporate,  in  England  and  Ireland,  a  city  or  town 
possessing  the  privilegeofbeinggovemedbyitsown  sheriffs 
and  other  magistrates,  irrespective  of  the  county  or  coun- 
ties In  which  it  is  situated,  as  Bristol,  Newcastle,  Dublin, 
etc.— County  palatine,  in  England,  formerly,  a  county 
distinguished  by  particular  privileges :  so  called  because 
the  owner  or  hold  erhad  royal  powers,  or  the  same  powers  in 
the  administration  of  justice  as  the  king  had  in  his  palace 
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(see  palatine) ;  but  all  such  powers  are  now  vested  in  the 
crown.  The  counties  palatine  in  England  are  Lancaster, 
Chester,  and  Durham,  which  were  no  doubt  made  separate 
regalities  onaccountof  their  respective  proximity  to  Wales 
and  to  that  turbulent  Northumbrian  province  which  could 
be  accounted  a  portion  neither  of  England  nor  of  Scotland. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  county:  &s,  county 
families ;  county  society — Board  of  comity  com- 
missioners, an  elective  board  to  which,  in  most  coimties  in 
the  United  States,  the  administration  of  many  important  af- 
fairs of  the  county  is  intrusted.  In  some  States  it  consists  of 
the  supervisors  of  the  townships  (or  towns)  comprised  with- 
in the  county.  The  duties  of  the  board  vary  in  diif  erent  lo- 
calities.—County  clerk.  See  clerk.— County  court,  a 
court  having  jurisdiction  for  a  county,  usually  over  actions 
f or  alimited  amount,  and  often  having  some  administrative 
powers,  established  to  facilitate  minor  litigation.  In  early 
English  history  the  county  court  was  a  local  parliament, 
containing,  in  its  full  session,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  ab- 
bots, priors,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  freeholders,  with 
representatives  from  each  township  and  each  borough. 
It  sat  once  a  month,  but  these  monthly  sessions  were  at- 
tended by  none  but  those  who  had  special  business,  and 
by  the  olBcers  of  the  townships  with  their  qualified  jury- 
men. The  existing  county  courts  of  England  were  estab- 
lished under  a  statute  of  1846,  each  comprising  a  defined 
circuit,  and  sitting  usually  once  a  month  in  each  of  certain 
divisions  called  county-court  districts.  They  have  juris- 
diction for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  also  certain 
powers  in  equity  and  bankruptcy,  and  sometimes  in  admi- 
ralty. In  the  United  States  each  county  has  a  county  court 
for  local  jurisdiction.  In  some  of  the  States  it  is  formed 
by  associating  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county, 
and  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  county  police. 
See  police.— Comity  rates,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, rates  which  are  levied  upon  the  county,  and  col- 
lected by  the  boards  of  guardians,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  to  which  counties  are  liable,  as  re- 
pairing bridges,  jails,  houses  of  correction,  etc. —  County 
sessions,  in  England,  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  for  each  county,  held  four  times  a  year. — Coimty 
town,  the  chief  town  of  a  county ;  a  county-seat. 
COUnty^t  (koun'ti),  n.  [An  extension  of  count^.l 
A  count;  an  earl  or  lord. 

The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman. 

The  county  Paris.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5. 

county-seat  (koun'ti-set),  n.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  a  county ;  the  town  in  which  the 
county  and  other  courts  are  held,  and  where 
the  county  officers  perform  their  functions. 

The  original  **  camp  "  in  many  places  became  a  county- 
seat,  though  still  retaining  strong  evidence  in  local  cus- 
toms of  its  growth  and  previous  history. 

C.  H.  Shinn,  Mining  Camps,  p.  5. 
The  county-seat  village  of  Moscow. 

E.  Mggleston,  The  Century,  XXXV.  42. 

COUp^  (koup),  V.  [Also  written  cowp;  <  ME. 
coupen,  cowpen,  caupen,  eawpen,  strike,  fiight,  < 
OF.  couper,  coper,  colper,  F.  couper^  cut,  cleave, 
slit,  carve,  hew,  etc.  (orig.  to  strike,  cut  with 
a  blow),  =  Sp.  Pg.  golpear  =  It.  colpire^  strike, 
smite,  hit;  in  Eom.  from  the  noun,  but  inB.  re- 
garded rather  as  the  source  of  the  noun:  see 
coup'^,  n.  This  verb  and  its  variant  cope^  seem 
to  have  been  confused  with  forms  of  chop  (D. 
koppen,  etc. ) :  see  eope^,  and  cf .  chop^.']  I.  trans. 
If.  To  cut;  slash:  in  the  extracts,  with  refer- 
ence to  shoes  ornamentally  slashed. 
His  squiers  habite  he  had 
Withoute  couped  shone  [shoon,  shoes]. 

Torrent  of  Portugal  (ed.  Halliwell),  1. 1191. 
As  is  the  kynde  of  a  knyght  that  cometh  to  be  doubed. 
To  geten  bus  gilte  spores  or  galoches  y-couped. 

Piers  Plourman  (C),  xxi.  12. 

2.  To  upset;  overturn;  tilt  over;  turn  upside 

down ;  dump :  as,  to  coup  the  cart.    [Scotch.] 

stocks  are  coupet  wi'  the  blast. 

Bums,  3d  Epis.  to  J.  Lapraik. 
To  coup  the  crans,  to  be  overturned,  subverted,  over- 
thrown.— To  coup  the  creels,  (a)  To  tumble  head  over 
heels,    (b)  To  die. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  give  or  exchange  blows ; 
fight. 

He  keppit  hym  kenely,  and  [thai]  coupid  to-gedur. 
That  bothe  went  bakward  &  on  bent  lay. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7231. 

2.   To  upset;  be  overturned;  fall  or  tumble 
over.    [Scotch.] 

I  drew  my  scythe  in  sic  a  fury, 
I  near-hand  coupit  wi'  my  huny. 

Bums,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 
The  brig  brak  and  the  cart  coupit. 

E.  Hamilton. 
3t.  To  swoop. 

Thane  wandyrs  the  worme  [dragon]  awaye  to  hys  heghttez. 

Comes  glydande  fro  the  clowddez,  and  cowpez  fulle  evene. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  799. 

coup'^  (koup),  n.  [In  So.  also  written  cowp;  <  ME. 
coup,  caup,  <  OF.  coup,  caup,  cop,  colp,  F.  coup  = 
Pr.  colp,  cop  =  Sp.  Pg.  golpe  =  It.  colpo,  <  ML. 
colpus,  a  blow,  stroke,  a  reduced  form  of  L. 
colaphus,  a  blow  with  the  fist,  buffet,,  cuff,  <  (Jr. 
Kd^ifiog,  a  blow  with  the  fist,  buffet,  cuff,  <  ko?[A- 
vretv,  peck,  strike :  see  coup\  «.]  If.  A  blow; 
a  stroke. 

Polydamas  the  pert  preset  to  Vlixes, 

With  the  caupe  of  a  kene  swerd  kerne  on  his  helme. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 10141. 
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3f.  A  trick;  a  snare. 

With  much  pain  he  [David]  could  quit  himself  from  the 
wretched  coup  that  the  devil  had  once  brought  him  good 
luck  of.  Bp.  Hooper. 

3.  The  act  of  upsetting  or  overturning,  or  state 

of  being  overturned;  the  act  of  dumping, 4. 

A  tumble;  a  fall. — 5.  A  fault  in  a  seam  of  coal'. 
— 6.  A  cart-load.  [Scotch  in  senses  3, 4, 5,  and 
6.]  —Free  coup,  the  liberty  of  dumping  earth  or  rubbish 
in  a  particular  place  without  paying  for  the  privilege. 

coup2  (koup),  V.  t.  [<  Icel.  kaupa  =  Sw.  kopa, 
buy,  bargain,  =  E.  cheap,  v.,  =  D.  koopen,  >  E. 
eope^ :  see  cheap,  v.,  and  eope^."]  To  barter ;  buy 
and  sell,  as  horses  or,  cattle.     [Scotch.] 

COupS,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  cup. 

coup*  (ko),  n.  [F.,  a  stroke,  blow :  see  coup\ 
«.]  1.  A  stroke  or  blow,  especially  a  sudden 
stroke,  implying  promptness  and  force:  a 
French  word  used  in  English  in  various  French 
phrases,  or  singly,  with  conscious  reference  to 
its  French  use. — 2.  Specifically,  with  reference 
to  the  northwestern  tribes  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  a  stroke  that  captures  the 
weapon  or  horse  of  an  enemy;  hence,  victory 
over  an  enemy. 

Now,  when  all  the  presents  had  been  given  to  the  Sun, 
each  warrior  in  turn  counted  his  coups — that  is,  his  suc- 
cesses in  war.  Forest  and  Stream. 

He  followed  closely  on  the  trail  of  the  savages,  bided  his 
time,  struck  his  coup,  and  recovered  a  pair  of  packhorses, 
which  was  all  he  required.  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

3.  A  coup  d'4tat ;  a  stroke  of  policy.  See  below. 
A  tyranny  .  .  .  which  it  required  the  bloodshed  and 
the  coup  of  the  9th  Thermidor  to  overthrow. 

W.  B.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  106. 

Coup  d'archet  (ko  dar-sha'),  in  music,  a  stroke  of  a  bow. 

—  Coup  de  f ouet  (ko  dS  f  b-a'),  in  fencing,  the  act  of  lash- 
ing the  adversary's  extended  blade  by  a  firm  dry  beat  or 
jerk,  in  order  to  disarm  him.  Bolando  (ed.  Forsyth).— 
Coup  de  gra.ce  (ko  di  gras)  (literally,  a  stroke  of  mercy), 
the  finishing  stroke,  as  in  despatching  a  condemned  man 
with  a  single  blow,  or  an  animal  that  is  mortally  wounded, 
to  put  it  out  of  its  misery ;  hence,  a  quietus ;  anything 
that  thoroughly  defeats  or  silences  an  opponent.— Coup 
de  main  (ko  dS  mafi)  (literally,  a  stroke  with  the  hand), 
in  war,  a  sudden  attack  by  main  force ;  hence,  any  sudden, 
energetic  action  intended  to  effect  a  purpose  by  surprise. 

—  Coup  de  SOlell  (ko  dS  so-lay'),  a  sunstroke.— Coup 
d'etat  (ko  da-ta')  (literally,  a  stroke  of  state),  a  sudden 
decisive  measure  in  politics;  a  stroke  of  policy;  specifi- 
cally, an  important  and  usually  unlooked-for  change'  in 
the  forms  and  methods  of  government,  by  the  ruling 
power  or  by  a  party,  effected  illegally  or  by  forced  inter- 
pretation of  law,  or  by  violence  or  intrigue,  for  the  benefit 
of  an  individual  or  a  cabal.  The  principal  coups  ditat  in 
French  history,  distinctively  so  called,  are  that  of  Novem- 
ber 9th,  1799 (18th  Brumaire,  year  VIII.,  in  the  republican 
calendar),  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  forcibly  suppressed 
the  Directory,  and  that  of  December  2d,  1861,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  as  president  broke  up  the  National  Assembly 
by  force  of  arms  and  made  himself  temporarily  dictator, 
preparatory  to  becoming  emperor  as  Napoleon  III,  a  year 
later. 

The  news  of  the  coup  d'6tat  took  England  by  surprise. 
A  shock  went  through  the  whole  country.  Never  probably 
was  public  opinion  more  unanimous,  for  the  hour  at  least, 
than  in  condemnation  of  the  stroke  of  policy  ventured  on 
by  Louis  Napoleon,  and  tha  savage  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  to  success.     J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xxii. 

Coup  de  th^3,tre  (kS  d6  ta-a'tr),  a  theatrical  hit;  a  bril- 
liant or  exciting  turn  or  trick  in  a  play ;  hence,  any  sud- 
den and  showy  action  having  the  effect  of  exciting  surprise 
or  admiration  by  means  more  or  less  sensational.- Coup 
d'oeU  (ko  dSy).    (a)  A  glance  of  the  eye ;  general  view. 

An  acacia  tree  or  two  on  the  eastern  side,  and  behind  it 
a  wall-like  line  of  mud-houses,  finish  the  coup  d'oeU. 

B.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  241. 
Specifically— (6)  Milit.,  that  talent  for  rapid  observation 
and  generalization  by  which  an  ofBcer  is  enabled  by  a 
glance  to  estimate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a  field  of  battle  for  attack  and  defense,  and  thus  to  post 
his  troops  \vithout  delay  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  it,— 
To  count  a  coup,  to  be  credited  with  a  victory  won  m 
battle :  said  of  the  northwestern  tribes  of  North  Amen- 
can  Indians. 

Singularly  enough,  the  taking  of  a  scalp  does  not  count 
a  coup,  neither  does  the  killing  of  an  enemy.  To  count  a 
coup,  the  person  must  take  a  bow  or  weapon  or  the  horee 
of  an  enemy,  and  must  have  witnesses  present  to  prove  it. 
He  must  also  bring  with  him  the  arms  by  which  TueamnU 
his  coups.  Forest  and  Stream. 

COupablet,  a.  A  Middle  English  variant  of  cuir 
paole.    Chaucer. 

coupe^t,  V.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  coup'-. 

coupe^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  eoop. 

coupes  (kop),  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  coupe,  F.  coupe, 
a  cup:  see  mp.']  If.  An  obsolete  form  otem. 
—2.  [F.]  A  shallow  open  cup  or  bowl  of  sU- 
ver,  gold,  or  bronze,  used  as  a  mantel  orna- 
ment.—  3.  A  dry  measure  used  in  parts  of  Smt- 
zerland  before  the  introduction  of  the  metnc 
system,  in  Geneva  it  was  equal  to  2J  Winchester  bush- 
els, and  in  Basel  to  Sj.  There  was  also  formerly  &  «»X 
in  Lyons,  otherwise  called  a  quart,  contaimng  nine  tentns 
of  a  Winchester  peck.  ,       .  _u. 

coupe*t,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  coupe,  <  L.  wlpa,  fault. 
see  culpe,  culprit.']    Fault;  guilt. 
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Now  by-gynneth  Oloton  lor  to  go  to  shryf  te, 
And  kayres  hym  to-kirke-ward  his  coupe  to  shewe. 

Piers  Plmmnan  (C),  viL  351. 

C0Up6  (k6-pa'), n.  [F.,  prop.  pp.  of  couper,  out: 
see  coup\  ».]  1.  The  front  compartment  of  a 
French  stage-coach  or  diligence ;  an  end  com- 
partment of  a  European  flrst-class  railway-car- 
riage, generally  seated  for  four. —  2.  A  low, 
short,  four-wheeled,  close  carriage  without  the 
front  seat,  and  carrying  two  inside,  with  an  out- 
side seat  for  the  driver. — 3.  Same  as  coupee. 
couped  (k8pt),  a.  [B.  pp.  from  T.  couper,  cut. 
See  coup^.']  In  her. :  (a)  Cut  off  evenly:  said  of 
the  head  or  limb  of  an  animal,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  etc. :  in  opposi- 
tion to  erased  (which  see).  (&) 
Not  extending  to  the  edge  of  the 
escutcheon :  said  of  an  ordinary, 
as  a  cross,  bend,  etc.  See  humet- 
iee.  Also  eowpie — Couped  close, 
cut  short :  said  of  a  head  when  no  part 
of  the  neck  is  visible.  Also  close-couped. 
coupee  (kS-pe'),  »•  [Also,  as  F., 
covpi,  a  coupee,  prop.  pp.  of  co«per, 'out:  see 
coupe.']  In  aancmg,  a  movement  which  a  dan- 
cer makes  resting  on  one  foot  and  passing  the 
other  forward  or  backward,  making  a  sort  of 
salutation.  Also  spelled  coup6. 
coupee  (ko-pe'),  V.  i.  [<  coupee,  m.]  To  make 
a  sort  of  bow  or  salutation  in  dancing.  . 

Yon  shall  swear,  I'll  sigh ;  you  shall  sa  1  sa  1  and  I'll 
cimpee.  Farquhar,  Constant  Couple,  iv.  1. 

C0Up6e  (ko-pa'),  a.  [F.  coup4  (masc.) :  orig.  pp. 
of  couper,  cut:  see  cowpi,  «.]  In  her.,  same  as 
couped. 

coupe-gorge  (kSp'gdrzh),  n.  [F.,  lit.  cut- 
throat; <  couper,  cut,  +  gorge,  throat:  see 
coup^,  v.,  and  gorge.']  If.  A  cutthroat.  Coles, 
1717. —  2.  Milit.,  a  position  affording  an  enemy 
so  many  advantages  that  the  troops  who  occupy 
it  must  either  surrender  or  be  out  to  pieces. 

couper^  (ko'pSr),  n.  [Appar.  <  coup^,  v.,  cut, 
overturn,  -I-  -er^.]  A  lever  on  the  upper  part  of 
a  loom,  used  to  lift  the  harness. 

couper^  (k6'p6r),  m.  [Also  coper;  <  coup^  + 
-erf.]  Oiie  who  buys  and  sells;  a  dealer:  as, 
a  horse-coMier.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Coupler's  blue.    See  blue. 

couple  (kup'l),  n.  [<  ME.  couple,  evpple,  cow- 
pul,  etc.,  <  OF.  cuple,  eople,  couple,  P.  couple  = 
Sp.  edpwla  =  Pg.  ccyoula  =  It.  c(^pia,  couple 
((mpula,  copula),  =  Fries.  Iceppel  =  D.  leoppel  = 
MLG.  LG.  leoppel  ='MH.Q!.  Jcopel. Tcuppel,  G-.  Itop- 
pel  =  Dan. koibel=  Sw.  koppel,  \'L.  copula  (ML. 
also  cupla,  after  OF.),  a  band,  bond,  ML.  a 
couple:  see  copula."]  1.  Two  of  the  same  class 
or  kind  connected  or  considered  together;  a 
brace:  as,  a  couple  of  oranges;  "a  couple 'ot 
shepherds,"  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Make  me  a  couple  of  cakes.  2  Sam.  xiii.  6. 

Our  watch  to-night  .  .  .  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as  ar- 
rant knaves  as  any  In  Messina.      Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  5. 
Though  hymy  vow  it  costs  me  12d.  a  kiss  after  the  first, 
yet  I  did  adventure  upon  a,  couple.    Pepys,  Diary,  II.  208. 
By  adding  one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a 
couple.  Locke. 

Specifically — 2.  (a)  A  man  and  woman  asso- 
ciated together,  whether  by  marriage  or  by  be- 
trothal, or  accompanying  each  other  on  a  given 
occasion,  as  at  a  party:  as,  a  loving  couple;  a 
young  couple. 

Whan  thei  were  clothed  worthli  In  here  wedes, 
AUe  men  vpon  mold  mijtfsen  a  fair  coupel 
Than  was  bi-twene  William  &  this  worthi  mayde. 

Waiiam  qf  Palerm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3203. 
Next,  with  their  boy,  a  decent  couple  came, 
And  call'd  him  Kobert,  'twas  his  father's  name. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Begister. 

A  couple,  fair 
As  ever  painter  painted. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

(i)  A  pair  of  forces,  equal,  parallel,  and  acting 
in  opposite  directions :  they  tend  to  make  the 
body  acted  upon  rotate.  [A  term  introduced 
in  French  by  Poinsot  in  1804.] 

The  three  forces,  of  which  one  is  the  resultant  of  the 
equal  and  parallel  forces  acting  at  a  point,  and  the  other 
two  constitute  a  couple  of  which  the  moment  is  the  same 
as  the  resulting  moment,  with  reference  to  the  point,  fully 
represent  any  system  of  forces  in  their  tendency  to  pro- 
duce rotation  and  translation. 

Peirce,  Anal.  Mechanics  (18B5),  p.  41. 

(c)  In  elect.,  a  pair  of  metallic  plates  in  contact, 
used  as  a  source  of  an  electrical  current,  as  in 
one  of  the  cells  of  a  voltaic  battery  (a  voltaic 
couple),  or  in  a  thermo-electric  battery  (a  ther- 
mo-electric couple)..  See  electricity  and  thermo- 
eledridty. 

A  couple  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  bodies  which  exist 
between  two  zincs— that  is  to  say,  zinc,  copper,  water, 
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zinc.  It  may  be  supposed  that  each  of  the  zinc  plates  ia 
the  half  of  two  successive  couples. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart.and  Joubert,  I.  252. 
{d)  pi.  In  carp.,  rafters  framed  together  in  pairs 
by  means  of  a  tie  at  or  near  their  lower  ends. 

To  bye  hewed  stone,  &  tymbre  for  to  make  couples  and 
beames  for  the  houses.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  11  (1551). 

Z.  pi.  Association  by  twos ;  junction  of  two. 
I'll  go  in  couples  with  her.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

'Sdeath !  you  perpetual  curs, 
Fall  to  your  couples  again,  and  cozen  kindly. 
And  heartily,  and  lovingly,  as  you  should. 

B.  Joneon,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 
It  is  in  some  sort  with  friends  as  it  is  with  dogs  in 
couples:  they  should  be  of  the  same  size  and  humour. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Couple  of  rotations,  two  equal  rotations  in  opposite 
directions  about  parallel  axes.— Moment  of  a  couple 
(of  forces).  See  mom«»it. = Syn.  1.  Bj-ace,  etc.  See  pair. 
couple  (kup'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coupled,  ppr. 
coupling.  [<  ME.  couplen,  cuplen,  cowplen,  <  OF. 
cupler,  copier,  coupler,  F.  coupler  =  Sp.  Pg.  copu- 
lar  =  It.  copulare  =  Fries,  kepla  =  D.  koppelen 
=  MLGr.  koppelen  =  MHG-.  kopelen,  Gt.  koppelm  = 
Dan.  koble  =  Sw.  koppla,  <  L.  copulare,  bind,  con- 
nect, <  copula,  a  band,  bond:  see  couple,  n.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  link  or  connect,  as  one  thing  with 
another ;  fasten  together,  especially  in  a  pair  or 
pairs ;  unite :  as,  to  couple  cars. 
For  alle  that  comen  of  that  Caym  a-cursed  thei  weren, 
And  alle  that  eouplede  hem  to  that  kun  [kin]  Crist  hem 
hatede  dedliche.  Piers  Plowman  (A),  x.  161. 

The  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  together  one  to  an- 
other. Ex.  xxvi.  3. 
They  lost  no  opportunity  of  coupling  his  name  with  the 
names  of  the  most  hateful  tyrants  of  whom  history  makes 
mention.                                 Maeaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

2.  To  marry;  join  together  as  husband  and 
vrif e ;  unite  in  matrimony. 

A  parson  who  couples  all  our  beggars.  Swift. 

3.  In  organ-playing,  to  connect  by  means  of  .a 
coupler,  as  two  keys  or  keyboards.  See  co^l- 
pler  (a). 

II.  intrans.   1.   To  embrace,  as  the  sexes; 
copulate. 

Thou  with  thy  lusty  crew  .  .  . 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men, 
And  coupled  with  them  and  begot  a  race. 

MUtan,  P.  K.,  ii.  181. 
Why  then  let  men  couple  at  once  with  wolves. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

2.  In  organ-playing,  to  be  susceptible  of  con- 
nection by  means  of  a  coupler,  as  one  key  or 
keyboard  with  another. 

couple-beggarf  (kup'l-beg''''ar),  n.  [<  couple, 
v.t.,  +  obj .  beggar. ]  One  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  unite  it>eggars  in  marriage;  a  hedge- 
priest. 

No  couple-beggar  in  the  land 

E'er  join'd  such  numbers  hand  in  hand.  Swift. 
In  another  Dublin  newspaper  of  1744  [Faulkener's  Jour- 
nal, Oct.  6th  and  9th)  we  read,  "This  last  term  a  notorious 
couple  beggar  .  .  .  was  excommunicated  in  the  Consistory 
Court  by  the  Vicar-General  of  this  diocese  on  account  of 
his  persisting  in  this  scandalous  trade,  wliich  he  had  taken 

up  to  the  undoing  of  many  good  f  ami-    

lies.    He  was  so  keen  at  this  mischie-    ^^  ~ ~z 

vous  sport  of  marrying  all  people  that 
came  in  his  way,  that  he  has  been 
known  to  refuse  three  times  a  higher 
fee  not  to  solemnise  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage than  he  was  to  receive  or  did  re- 
ceive for  doing  it." 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  vli. 

couple-close  (kup'l-klos),  n.   1. 
In  arch.,  a  pair  of  spars  for  a     Argent,  a  chevron 

j»  1  rt     T_     T,««       4.v.«     azure  between  two 

roof;  couples. — ».  In  her.,  tne  conpie-cioses guies. 
fourth  of  a  chevron,  never  borne 
but  in  pairs  unless  there  is  a  chevron  between 
them.    Also  written  couple-class. 


coupling 

coupled  (kup'ld),  J),  a.  [Pp.  of  couple,  v.] 
United,  as  two  thjngs ;  joined;  linked;  specifi- 
cally, in  her.,  same  as  co»/ome(J.— Coupled  col- 
umns, columns  united  in  pairs,  the  capitals  and  bases  of- 
ten running  together.  The  device  is  usual  in  Komaneaque 
architecture  and  in  later  medieval  work,  particularly  in 
Italy,  and  is  much  employed  by  Renaissance  architects. 
See  cut  in  preceding 
column.—  Coupled 
Windows,  a  pair  of 
windows  placed  side 
by  side,  and  so  unit- 
ed as  to  form  an  ar- 
chitectural whole  : 
a  disposition  usual 
in  medieval  archi- 
tecture of  widely 
different  periods. 

Among  the  canon- 
ical buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  the 
church  is  one  .  .  . 
with  a  grand  range 
of  Romanesque  cou- 
pled windows,  bear- 
ing date  1250. 
E.  A.  Freeman,^en- 
[ice,  p.  108. 


Coupled  Windows. 
Building  on  Washington  street,  Boston. 


couplement 

(kup'l-ment),  n. 

[<  OF.  couplement,  <  coupler,  couple :  see  couple, 

v.,  and  -^ment.]    1.  The  act  of  coupling ;  union. 

Joy  may  you  have,  and  gentle  hearts  content 

Of  your  loves  coupl&ment.    Spenser,  Prothalamion, 

2.  A  pair. 

Anon  two  female  forms  before  our  view 
Came  side  by  side,  a  beauteous  couplement. 


[Bare  in  both  uses.] 

coupler  (kup'16r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
couples,  joins,  or  unites.  Specifically- (a)  In  organ- 
building,  a  mechanical  contrivance  by  which  the  keys  of 
one  keyboard  are  so  connected  with  corresponding  keys 
of  another  that  when  the  former  are  depressed  the  latter 
are  also  depressed,  and  thus  both  can  be  played  by  a  sin- 
gle motion.  Manual  couplers  connect  manual  keyboards 
with  each  other;  pedal  couplers  connect  the  pedal  key- 
board to  a  manual.  Unison  couplers  connect  keys  of  the 
same  pitch ;  octave  couplers  (sometimes  loosely  called 
super-octave  or  sub-octave"^  connect  keys  an  octave  apart. 
Octave  couplers  are  sometimes  arranged  between  the  keys 
of  a  single  keyboard,  so  that  it  may  be  coupled  with  itself. 
Couplers  operate  in  only  one  direction ;  that  is,  the  second 
keyboard  may  be  coupled  with  the  first,  but  not  the  re- 
verse. Also  copula,  (b)  A  ring  which  slides  upon  the 
handles  of  a  nipping  tool  of  any  kind  to  maintain  its  grip 
upon  the  work,    (c)  Same  as  coupling,  4  (6). 

couplet  (kup'let),  n.  [<  F.  couplet,  a  stanza, 
verse,  dun.  of  couple,  a  couple :  see  couple,  n.] 

1.  In  pros.,  two  lines  in  immediate  succession, 
usually  but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  length, 
forming  a  pair,  and  generally  marked  as  such 
by  riming  with  each  other,  a  pair  of  lines  joined 
by  rime  is  considered  a  couplet,  whether  it  forms  part  of 
a  stanza  or  constitutes  a  metrical  group  by  itself.  See 
distich. 

Thoughtless  of  ill,  and  to  the  future  blind, 

A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind, 

Here  you  may  nameless  print  your  idle  rhymes. 

Crabbe. 

2.  In  nrnsie,  two  equal  notes  inserted  in  the 
midst  of  triple 
rhythm  to  occupy 
the  time  of  three ; 
a  temporary  dis- 
placement of  tri- 


i 


^ 
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Couplet. 


Coupled  Columns,  12th  century.—  Cathedral  of  Monreale,  Sicily. 


pie  by  duple  rhythm. — 3f.  One  of  a  pair,  as  of 
twins ;  a  twin. 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 

When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd, 

His  silence  will  sit  drooping.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

[Couplets  in  this  use  corresponds  to  triplets.] 
COUpUug  (kup'ling),  n.      [Verbal  n.  of  couple, 
v.]    1.  The  act  of  uniting  or  joining. 

Xufe  propirly  es  a  full  cuppillynge  of  the  lufande  and 
the  luf ed  to-gedyre  as  Godd  and  a  saule  in-to  ane. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

3.  The  act  of  marrying. 

There's  such  coupling  at  Pancras,  that  they  stand  behind 
one  another,  as  'twere  in  a  Country  Dance. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  embracing  sexually ;  copulation. 
— 4.  That  which  couples  or  connects,  as  raf- 
ters in  a  building. 

Even  to  the  artificers  and  builders  gave  they  it,  to  buy 
hewn  stone,  and  timber  for  couplings.   2  Chron.  xxxiv.  11. 

Specifically  — (a)  In  music:  (1)  A  couplet.  (2)  A  couple. 
(b)  The  general  name  for  a  great  variety  of  mechanicid 
appliances  for  uniting  parts  of  constructions  or  parts  of 
machines,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  strength,  of  trans- 
mitting motion  from  one  part  to  another,  or  of  making 
a  continuous  passage,  as  for  a  liquid,  a  gas,  or  an  electric 
current.  A  buckle,  binding-screw,  or  fish-plate  may  illus- 
trate the  first ;  a  clevis,  a  bell-coupling,  shaf  t-coupUng,  or 
car-coupling,  the  second ;  a  pipe-coupling  or  binding-post, 
the  last.  In  a  narrower  sense  a  coupling  is :  (1)  A  device 
for  uniting  the  ends  of  shafting,  or  a  coupling-box.  (See 
cut  under  coupling-box.)    Such  couplings  are  divided  into 


coupling 

two  simple  classes,  those  that  are  fixed  permanently  on 
the  shafting  and  those  that  are  adjustable,  connected  or 
not  at  will,  or  working  automatically  under  variations  of 
the  power.  Those  operated  by  hand,  whatever  the  par- 
ticular application  of  the  power,  are  called  skiftiTig  cou- 
plings. The  automatic  couplings  depend  chiefly  on  friction, 
the  adjustment  being  such  that  under  a  certain  load  the 
power  is  communicated,  while  a  sudden  addition  to  the 
load  may  exceed  the  friction  and  throw  the  coupling  out  of 
operation.  (2)  A  device  lor  uniting  two  railroad-cars  in  a 
train.  The  form  at  one  time  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
United  States,  and  still  occasionally  employed  in  freight- 
cars,  is  a  single  link  or  shackle  fitting  into  jaws  at  the  ends 
of  the  draw-bar  and  held  in  position  by  pins.  This  has 
been  superseded  on  passenger-cars  by  self-actingcouplings, 
consisting  usually  of  hooked  jaws,  which  slide  past  each 
other  and  are  self-locking  by  means  of  springs  or  their 
own  weight.  Levers  are  also  used  to  operate  the  couplings 
from  the  car-platform.  Also  called  coupler,  (c)  The  part 
which  unites  the  front  and  rear  axles,  or  the  axle-bolster, 
of  a  carriage ;  the  perch  or  reach.  In  some  carriages  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage  forms  the  only  coupling,  (d)  The 
space  between  the  tops  of  the  shoulder-blades  and  the  tops 
of  the  hip-joints  of  a  dog. 

The  term  denotes  the  proportionate  length  of  a  dog, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  short  or  long  in  the  couplitigs. 

V.  Shaw,  Book  of  the  Dog. 

Ball-and-socket  coupling.  See  &a;;i.— Differential 
COUpllne,  an  extensible  coupling  designed  for  varying 
the  speed  of  that  part  of  the  machinery  which  is  driven. 
— Disk  coupling,  a  kind  of  permanent  coupling  which 
consists  of  two  disks  keyed  on  the  connected  ends  of 
the  two  shafts.  In  one  of  the  disks  there  are  two  re- 
cesses, into  which  two  corresponding  projections  on  the 
other  disk  are  re- 
ceived, and  thus  the 
two  disks  become 
locked  together.  This 
kind  of  coupling  wants 
rigidity,  and  must  be 
supported  by  a  jour- 
nal on  each  side,  but 
it  possesses  the  double 
advantage  of  being 
easily  adjusted  and 
disconnected.  —  Dy- 
namometer cou- 
pling. See  dyna- 
mometer.— Flexible  coupling,  a  device  for  joining  pieces 
of  shafting  which  are  not  exactly  in  line,  or  of  which  the 
relative  direction  is  varied  in  the  course  of  the  work,  as 
in  a  dental  engine.  It  consists  of  pairs  of  jointed  arms 
united  by  universal  joints,  or  of  spiral  springs  fastened 
at  each  end  to  the  two  pieces  of  shafting  that  are  to  he 
united,  or  of  plugs  or  rods  of  rubber  fitted  to  the  shafting. 
— Flexible  pipe-couplinfT,  a  pipe-connection  consisting 
of  two  bell-anaped  joints  with  a  short  pipe  between  them, 
which  fits  into  each  bell  and  enables  the  two  pipes  to  be 
laid  out  of  line  while  yet  keeping  the  joints  tight.— Half- 
bOBe  coupling,  a  coupling  which  has  a  sleeve  at  one  end 
with  an  internal  thread  to  receive  a  pipe,  while  a  hose  is 
bound  on  a  corrugated  tube-shaped  portion  at  the  opposite 
end.— Half-lap  coupling,  a  kind  of  permanent  coupling 
in  which  the  boss-ends  of  the  connected  shafts  are  made 
semi-cylindrical,  so  that 
they  overlap  each  other. 
The  coupling-box  is  a 
plain  cylinder  bored  to 
fit,  and  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  parallel  key 
or  feather,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure. — 
Right-and-left    cou- 


Disk  Coupling. 


Half-lap  Coupling. 


Slip-clutch  Coupling. 


pling,  a  turn-buckle.— Sleeve  coupling,  a  tube  within 
which  the  abutting  ends  of  shafting  are  coupled  together. 
— SUp-clutch  COUpllz^f  a  form  of  coupling  belonging  to 
the  class  of  friction -couplings.  It  is  represented  in  its  best 
form  in  the  annexed 
figure.  On  the  shaft  B 
is  fixed  a  pulley,  which 
is  embraced  by  a  fric- 
tion-band a  as  tightly 
as  may  be  required. 
This  band  is  provided 
with  projecting  ears, 
with  which  the  prongs 
6  6  of  a  fixed  cross  d  on 
the  driving-shaft  A  can 
be  shifted  into  contact. 
This  cross  is  free  to 
slide  endwise  on  its 
shaft,  but  is  connected 
to  it  by  a  sunk  feather, 
so  that  being  thrown  forward  into  gear  with  the  ears  of 
the  friction -band,  the  shaft  being  in  motion,  the  band  slips 
round  on  its  pulley  until  the  friction  becomes  equal  to  the 
resistance,  and  the  pulley  gi-adually  attains  the  same  mo- 
tion as  the  clutch.  The  arms  and  sockets  c  c,  which  are 
keyed  fast  on  the  shaft  A,  are  intended  to  steady  and  sup- 
port the  prongs,  and  to  remove  the  strain  from  the  shift- 
ing part.— Square  coupling,  in  mill-work,  a  kind  of  per- 
manent coupling  of 
which  the  coupling- 
box  is  made  in  halves 
and  square,  corre- 
sponding to  the  form 
of  the  two  connected 
ends  of  the  shafts.  The 
two  halves  of  the  box 
are  bolted  together  on 
the  opposite  sides,  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure. —  Thimble  coupling, 
a  kind  of  permanent  coupling  in  which  the  coupling-box 
consists  of  a  plain  ring  of  metal,  supposed  to  resemble 
a  tailor's  thimble,  bored 
to  fit  the  two  connected 
ends  of  the  shafts.  The 
connection  is  secured 
either  by  pins  passed 
through  the  ends  of  the 
shafts  and  the  thimble, 
or  by  a  parallel  key  or  Thimble  Coupling. 


Square  Coupling. 


Coupling-box. 
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feather  bedded  in  the  boss-ends  of  the  shafts,  and  let  into 
a  corresponding  groove  cut  in  the  thimble.  This  last  is 
now  the  more  common  mode  of  fitting.  This  kind  of 
coupling  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  rinff  coupling 
and  pimp-coupling. 

COUpKnig-box  (kup'ling-boks),  n.    In  moc7i.,  the 
box  or  ring  of  metal  con- 
necting the  contiguous  ends 
of  two  lengths  of  shaft.  See 
coupling,  4. 

coupling-link  (Imp '  ling- 
lingk), «.  A-link for  connect- 
ing or  attaching  together 
two  objects,  as  railroad- 
cars,  or  for  rendering  a  section  of  a  chain  de- 
tachable.    See  connectitig-linJc. 

coupling-pin  (kup'ling-pin),  n.  A  pin  used  for 
coupling  or  joining  railroad-cars  and  other  ma- 
chinery. 

coupling-pole  (kup'ling-pol),  n.  A  pole  which 
connects  the  front  and  back  parts  of  the  gear 
of  a  wagon.     See  cut  under  hounds. 

coupling-strap  (kup'Ung-strap),  n.  A  strap 
passing  from  the  outer  bit-ring  of  one  horse  of 
a  span  through  the  inner,  and  attached  to  the 
harness  of  his  mate :  used  in  some  double  har- 
nesses to  act  as  a  curb  for  an  unruly  horse. 

coupling-valve  (kup'ling-valv),  n.  A  valve  in 
the  hose-coupling  of  an  air-brake. 

coupon  (ko'pon),  n.  [<  P.  coupon,  a  remnant,  a 
cou;pon,  <  couper,  cut :  see  coupi-,  v.'i  Aprinted 
certificate  or  ticket  attaehed!^  to  and  forming 
part  of  an  original  or  principal  certificate  or 
ticket,  and  intended  to  be  detached  when  used. 
Specifically — (a)  An  interest  certificate  printed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  bond  running  for  a  term  of  years.'  There  are  aa 
many  of  these  certificates  as  there  are  payments  to  be  m  ade. 
At  each  time  of  payment  one  is  cut  ofi  and  presented  for 
payment.  In  the  United  States  coupons  are  negotiable 
instruments  on  which  suits  may  be  brought  though  de- 
tached from  the  bond.  A  purchaser  of  an  over-due  coupon 
takes  only  the  title  of  the  seller.  14'egotiable  coupons  are 
entitled  to  days  of  grace.  (&)  One  of  a  series  of  conjoined 
tickets  which  bind  the  issuer  to  make  certain  payments, 
perform  some  service  (as  transportation  over  connecting 
railroad  lines),  or  give  value  for  certain  amounts  at  differ- 
ent periods,  in  consideration  of  money  received.  At  the 
settlementof  each  claim  a  coupon  is  detached  andgiven  up. 
I  was  sent  to  a  steamboat  office  for  car  tickets.  ...  A 
fat,  easy  gentleman  gave  me  several  bits  of  paper,  with 
coupons  attached,  with  a  warning  not  to  separate  them. 

L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  14. 
Coupon  liond,  a  bond,  usually  of  a  state  or  corporation, 
and  usually  payable  to  the  hearer,  for  the  payment  of 
money  at  a  future  day,  with  severable  tickets  or  coupons 
annexed,  each  representing  an  instalment  of  interest, 
which  may  be  conveniently  cut  off  for  collection  as  they 
fall  due,  without  impairing  the  principal  obligation. — 
Coupon-ldller,  a  popular  name  applied  to  either  of  two 
acts  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  first  of  which  was  passed 
January  14th,  1882  (Acts  of  Assembly,  1881-2,  c.  7),  declar- 
ing certain  coupons  purporting  to  be  from  State  bonds  to 
he  fraudulent,  and  forbidding  their  acceptance  in  payment 
of  taxes ;  and  the  second,  June  26th,  1882  (Acts  of  Assembly, 
1881-2,  c.  41),  in  effect  prohibiting  the  receipt  of  coupons 
from  any  bonds  of  the  State  for  taxes.  See  Virginia  cou- 
pon cases,  under  case^. —  Coupon  ticket,  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  a  place  of  amusement,  entitling  the  holder  to  a 
specified  seat,  and  printed  in  two  parts,  of  which  one  is 
torn  off  and  returned  to  the  holder  on  entering. — Virginia 
coupon  cases.    See  easel. 

coupure  (k<5-pur'),  n.  [F.,  <  couper,  cut:  see 
coup'^,  i;.]  1 .  Mitit. :  (a)  An  intrenchment  or 
f  OSS  made  by  the  besieged  behind  a  breach,  with 
a  view  to  defense.  (6)  A  passage  cut  through 
the  glacis  in  the  reentering  angle  of  the  cover- 
ed way,  to  facilitate  sallies  of  the  besieged. — 

2.  In  math.,  a  cutting  of  a  Eiemann's  surface. 
courage  (kur'aj),  n.    pJarlymod.  E.  also  corage, 

<  ME.  corage,  i  OP.  corage,  curage,  cowage, 
coraige,  heart,  mind,  thought,  inclination,  de- 
sire, feeling,  spirit,  valor,  courage,  P.  courage, 
spirit,  valor,  courage,  =  Pr.  eoratge  =  Sp.  co- 
raje  =  Pg.  coragem  =  It.  coraggio  (ML.  cora- 
gium  after  Eom.),  <  L.  cor,  =  E.  heart,  >  OP. 
cor,  cuer,  etc.,  heart :  see  core\  heart,  and  -acre.] 
If.  Heart;  mind;  thought;  feeling;  inclma- 
tion ;  desire. 

Svriche  a  gret  corage 
Hadde  this  knight  to  ben  a  wedded  man. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1. 10. 

And  ther-fore  telle  me  what  wey  ye  purposeth  yow  to 

go,  and  after  I  shall  telle  yow  my  corage,  and  why  I  have 

seute  for  to  speke  with  yow  and  my  cosins  youre  bretheren. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  190. 

I  had  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  ill.  3. 

2t.  State  or  frame  of  mind ;  disposition ;  con- 
dition. 

In  this  courage 
Hem  [olive-trees]  forto  graffe  is  goode,  as  sayen  the  sage. 
Palladiue,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  190. 
My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spiHts ;  our  foes  are  nigh. 
And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint. 

SAai.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  il.  2. 

3.  That  quality  of  mind  which  enables  one  to 
encounter  danger  and  difaculties  with  firmness, 


courant 

or  without  fear  or  depression  of  spirits ;  valor  ■ 
boldness;  bravery;  spirit;  daring;  resolution: 
formerly  occasionally  used  in  the  plural. 

In  this  Battel,  the  young  Prince  Henry,  tho'  wounded  in 
his  Face  with  an  Arrow,  yet  was  not  wounded  in  his  Cou. 
rage,  but  continued  Fighting  stilL 

Saker,  Chronicles,  p.  162. 
If  number  English  courages  could  quell, 
We  should  at  first  have  shunned  not  met  our  foes. 

Dryclen. 
Courage  that  grows  from  constitution  very  often  for- 
sakes a  man  when  he  has  occasion  for  it;  .  .  .  courage 
which  arises  from  the  sense  of  oiu*  duty  .  .  .  acts  always 
In  a  uniform  manner.  Addison,  Guardian. 

Few  persons  have  courage  enough  to  appear  as  good  as 
they  really  are.     J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Bare,  Guesses  at  Truth. 

Dutch  courage.  See  Dutch.  =Sjn.  3.  Fortitude,  fear, 
lessness,  daring,  hardihood,  gallantry,  spirit,  pluck.  For 
comparison,  see  brave.  * 
couraget  (knr'aj),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
corage,  <  OF.  coragier,  couragier,  encourage,  < 
corage,  heart,  courage :  see  courage,  n.  In  part 
by  apheresis  from  encourage,  q.  v.]  To  ani- 
mate; encourage;  cheer. 

He  lacketh  teaching,  he  lacketh  coraging. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  36. 

He  will  fetch  you  up  a  couraging  part  so  in  the  garret 

that  we  are  all  as  feared,  I  warrant  you,  that  we  quake 

again.         Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  Ind. 

courageous  (ku-ra'jus),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
couragious;  <  ME.  corageus,  coragous,  corojom, 
horajous,  curajows,  <  OP.  corageus,  P.  courageux 
(=  Pr.  cora^os,  coratgos  =  Sp.  (oba.)  Pg.  coror 
joso  =  It.  coraggioso),  <  corage:  see  courage, 
n.,  and  -o«w.]  Possessing  or  characterized  by 
courage;  brave;  daring;  intrepid. 

These  hem  receyved  well  as  noble  men  and  gode  knyghtes 
that  weren  full  bolde  and  hardy  and  coraiouse  in  armes. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  398. 

Be  strong  and  courageous;  be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed 
for  the  king  of  Assyria.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  7. 

Horses,  although  low  of  stature,  yet  strong  and  coura- 
gious. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  13. 
=  Syn.  Gallant,  Valiant,  etc.    See  brave. 
courageously  (ku-ra'jus-li),  adv.    'With  cou- 
rage; bravely;  boldly;  intrepidly. 

Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  .  .  . 

Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire. 

Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin.     Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  i.  3. 

COUrageousnesS  (ku-ra'jus-nes),  ».  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  being  courageous ;  bravery ; 
valor. 

The  manliness  of  them  that  were  with  Judas,  and  the 
courageousness  that  they  had  to  fight  for  their  country. 

2  Mac.  xiv.  18. 

courant^  (ko'rant),  a.  and  n.    [<  F.  cowrmt, 

running  (OP.   curant),  ppr.  of ^ 

courir,  OF.  curre,  corre,  <  L.  eur- 
rere,  run :  see  currents,  formerly 
currant^,  the  same  word,  but  of 
older  introduction.]  I,  a.  Run- 
ning: in  her.,  specifically  said 
of  a  horse,  stag,  or  other  beast 
so  represented.  See  currant^, 
current^. 

Il.t  n.  [P.  cordeau  cov/rant,  a  running-string, 
a  gardeners'  or  carpenters'  line.]  A  running- 
string. 

A  whole  net,  .  .  .  together  with  the  cords  and  strings 
called  Courants,  running  along  the  edges  to  draw  it  in 
and  let  it  out.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  1. 

courant^  (ko-ranf),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  co- 
rant  (and,  after  It.,  eoranto,  eouranto,  corranto, 
curranto,  caranto),  <  F.  eowoMte,  f.,  a  dance, 
the  air  to  which  it  is  danced  (>  It.  eoramta, 
corranta),  prop,  f em.  of  coy/rant,  ppr.  of  cowrir, 
run:  see  courant^,  current^.']  1.  A  kind  of 
dance,  consisting  of  a  time,  a  step,  a  balance, 
and  a  coupee. 

At  a  solemn  Dancing,  first  you  had  the  grave  Measures, 
then  the  Corrantoes  and  the  Galliards. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  62. 

2.  A  piece  of  music  taking  its  rhythm  and  form 
from  such  a  dance.  Specifically — (o)  A  piece  in  rather 
rapid  triple  rhythm,  changing  sometimes  to  sextuple, 
consisting  of  two  repeated  strains  abounding  in  dottea 
notes  and  usually  of  polyphonic  structure.  (6)  ^P'^"!.? 
triple  time  and  with  many  runs  and  passages.  The  mw 
form  was  much  used  as  a  component  of  the  old-fasnlonea 
suite,  usually  following  the  aUemande,  while  the  seeona 
is  the  commoner  Italian  form.  . 

courants  (ko'rant  or  kij-rant'),  n.  [Early  moa. 
E.  also  corranie,  corranto,  eoranto,  curranto;  b,^ 
particular  use  of  courant,  running,  current, 
that  is,  the  gazette  containing  the  current 
news,  or  the  news  of  the  current  week  or 
month.]  A  gazette ;  a  news-letter  or  news- 
paper. [Obsolete  except  as  a  name  for  some 
particular  newspaper.] 

The  weekly  courants  with  Paul's  seal j  md  aU 
Th'  admir'd  discourses  of  the  prophet  BalL  ., 

S.Jonaon,  Underwoods. 


courant 

t  would  Bet  up  a  press  here  in  Italy,  to  write  all  the  co- 
rantoet  for  Christendom. 

Fletcher  and  mtother,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv.  2. 

I  am  no  footpost, 
"So  pedlar  of  avisos,  no  monopolist 
Of  forg'd  corantoa,  monger  of  gazettes. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  i.  1. 

courap  (kS-rap'),  «.  [E.  Ind.]  A  disease  in 
the  East  Indies,  of  a  herpetic  character,  in 
which  there  is  perpetual  irritation  of  the  sur- 
face, and  eruption,  especially  on  the  groin,  face, 
hreast,  and  armpits. 

courbach,  n.    See  Tcowrbach. 

conrbaril  (kSr'ba-rU),  n.  [From  S.  Amer. 
name.]    Same  as  awime,  3. 

courbet,  a.  and  v.  A  Middle  English  form  of  cmh. 

courcheff,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  kerchief. 
Wright. 

COUrgon  (P.  pron.  kor-s&n'),  n.  [P.  <  court,  <  L. 
eurtus,  short  (of.  short) .  ]  An  iron  hoop  or  band 
employed  to  strengthen  and  hold  together  a 
camion-mold  during  casting. 

COUreH,  ^-  *•    -An  obsolete  form  of  cower. 

coure^t,  i>-  *•  [<  ME.  coueren,  i.  e.,  coveren,  cov- 
er ;  an  archaism  (appar.  misread  as  one  sylla- 
ble) in  Spenser.]    To  cover ;  protect ;  cherish. 

He  courd  it  tenderly,  .  .  . 
As  chicken  newly  hatcht. 

Spenser,  i".  Q.,  II.  viii.  9. 

courier  (k8'ri6r),  n.     [=  D.  koerier  =  G.  cou- 
rier =  Dan.  Icu/rer  =  Sw.  Icurir,  <  OF.  courier, 
F.  courrier  =  It.  corriere  =  Sp.  correo  =  Pg. 
correio,  <  ML.  *currarius,  currerius,  a  runner, 
a  messenger,  <  L.  currere,  run:  see  current^. 
The  older  form  was  cti/rrour,  q.  v.]     1.  A  mes- 
senger sent  express  with  letters  or  despatches. 
I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend 
Which  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxxvi. 
The  establishment  of  relays  of  couriers  to  cai'ry  de- 
spatches between  the  Icing  and  his  brother  is  regarded  as 
the  first  attempt  at  a  postal  system  in  England. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  369. 

2.  A  traveling  servant  whose  especial  duty  is 
the  making  of  all  arrangements  at  hotels  and 
on  the  journey  for  a  person  or  party  by  whom 
he  is  employed. 

A  French  Courier  —  best  of  servants  and  most  beaming 
of  men ! 

Dickens,  Pictures  from  Italy,  Going  through  France. 
Problem  of  the  couriers,  in  alg.,  an  ancient  Indian  prob- 
lem the  data  of  which  are  that  two  couriers  set  out  simul- 
taneously from  two  stations,  either  in  tlie  same  or  in  con- 
trary directions,  at  given  rates  of  speed:  the  problem  is  to 
find  when  and  where  they  will  meet. 
couril  (ko'ril),  n.  [Bret.]  In  Brittany,  one  of 
the  tiny  fairies  reputed  to  frectuent  druidical 
remains  and  to  delight  in  beguiling  young  girls. 
COUrlan  (kor'lan),  n.  {_¥.  form  of  S.  Amer. 
name.]  The  book-name  of  birds  of  the  genus 
Aramws :  as,  the  scolopaoeous  courlan,  Aramus 
seolopaoeus,  of  South  America.  Also  called 
earau,  crying-bird,  and  limpkin. 
courlett  (kor'let),  n.  In  her.,  a  cuirass  or  breast- 
plate used  as  a  bearing. 

courmi,  curmi  (kor'mi),  n.  [Gr.  novp^i,  also 
Kop/M,  a  kind  of  beer ;  of  foreign  origin.]  A 
fermented  liquor  made  from  barley;  a  kind  of 
ale  or  beer.    Dunglison. 

COUrol  (kS'rol),  n.  [F.  form  of  native  name.] 
A  Madagascan  bird.of  the  genus  Leptosomus  and 
tmmfy  LeptosomatidcB.  G.  Cuvier. 
couronne  (ke-ron'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a  crown,  <  L. 
corona,  a  crown:  see  crown,  n.,  and  corona.']  A 
crown :  a  French  word  used  in  English  in  some 
special  senses,  (a)  in  lace-making,  a  decorative  loop 
used  as  part  of  an  ornamental  border,  whether  of  the 
whole  piece  of  lace  or  of  a  leaf  or  flower  in  the  pattern. 
A  row  of  couronnes  often  has  the  effect  of  a  row  of  battle- 
ments. (J)  A  French  coin.  (1)  The  caaronne  d'or,  or  gold 
croivn,  coined  about  1340,  andworthaboutjf3.50.  (2)The^cM 
AtocoMrorew,  worth  about  S2. 87  when  first  coined  in  1384: 
but  successive  issues  were  lighter,  and  during  the  fifteenth 
century  the  usual  value  was  $2.20.  (3)  The  denier  d  la 
couronne  and  gros  d  la  courorme,  coins  of  silver  or  billon, 
worth  from  2  to  7  United  f5tates  cents,  (o)  A  vegetable 
tracing-paper,  14  x  19  inches  in  size.— Couronne  des 
tasses  [F.,  lit.  a  crown  or  circle  of  cups :  see  crown,  n., 
corona,  and  tass,  tasse},  a  simple  kind  of  voltaic  battery 
invented  by  Volta,  long  since  superseded  by  more  power- 
ful apparatus.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  cups  aiTanged  in  a 
circle,  each  containing  salt  water  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
with  a  plate  of  silver  or  copper  and  a  plate  of  zinc  im- 
mersed in  it,  the  silver  or  copper  of  each  cup  being  con- 
nected with  the  zinc  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  When  a  wire 
IS  led  from  the  silver  or  copper  of  the  last  to  the  zinc  of 
the  first,  a  current  of  electricity  passes  through  the  circuit. 
This  was  the  first  liquid  battery  invented.  See  battery,  8. 
couroimd  (ko-ro-na'),  o.  [E-,  PP-  of  cowonner, 
<L.  coronare,  crown:  see  coronate  and  croion, 
«•]  In  her.,  same  as  crowned. 
COUroucou  (kS'ro-ko),  n.  [F.  spelling;  in  E. 
pwrucui,  q.  v.]  A  trogon ;  any  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily XrogonidCB. 
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courrort,  n.    Same  as  curror. 

coursei  (kors),  n:  [<  me.  cows,  course,  <  OF.  cwrs, 
cors^  cours,  m.,  course,  t,  F.  cours,  m.,  course,  f. 
=  Pr.  cors, m.,  corsa,  t,  =  Sp.  Pg.  curso,  m'  = 
It.  corso,  m.,  and  corsa,  t,  a  course,  race,  way, 
etc.,  <  L.  cwrsus,  m.,  ML.  also  cursa,  t,  a  course, 
rmmang,  <  currere,  pp.  cursus,  run :  see  cur- 
rent .]  1.  A  running  or  moving  forward  or 
onward;  motion  forward;  a  continuous  pro- 
gression or  advance. 

^Jn'lf/'?'^;*''^*^'!".^'"""'^''''*'  I^ores,  wyndows,  and  all 

manor  of  bordys,  that  the  wynde  myght  have  hys  cowse  att 

more  large.         Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  TraveU,  p.  62. 

.J,lf^  ■  ^  V  "l^t.iH  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 

course,  and  be  glorified.  2  Thes.  iii.  1. 

TS,®?  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course: 

1 11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 

And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  7. 
Thither  his  course  he  bends.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  673. 

2.  A  running  in  a  prescribed  direction,  or  over 
a  prescribed  distance ;  a  race ;  a  career. 

I  have  finished  my  coOTse.  .  .  .  Henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown.  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way. 
When  he  doth  run  his  course.    Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 
Yet  fervent  had  her  longing  been,  through  all 
Her  course,  for  home  at  last,  and  burial 
With  her  own  husband.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  The  path,  direction,  or  distance  prescribed 
or  laid  out  for  a  running  or  race ;  the  ground 
or  distance  walked,  run,  or  sailed  over,  or  to  be 
walked,  run,  or  sailed  over,  in  a  race :  as,  there 
being  no  competition,  he  walked  over  the  course. 

The  same  horse  has  also  run  the  round  course  at  New- 
market (which  is  about  400  yards  less  than  4  miles)  in  6 
minutes  and  40  seconds. 

Pennant,  Brit.  Zoology,  The  Horse. 

The  King  was  at  Ascot  every  day;  he  generally  rode  on 
the  course,  and  the  ladies  came  in  carriages. 

Oremlle,  Memoirs,  Jime  4, 1820. 
Hence — 4.  The  space  of  distance  or  time,  or 
the  succession  of  stages,  through  which  any- 
thing passes  or  has  to  pass  in  its  continued 
progress  from  first  to  last;  the  period  or  path 
of  progression  from  beginning  to  end:  as,  the 
course  of  a  planet,  or  of  a  human  life. 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  he 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome ; 
Stifli  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long ; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  649. 
There  are  many  men  in  this  country  who,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  have  married  as  many  as  twenty,  thirty,  or 
more  wives.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  229. 

Through  the  long  course  of  centuries  during  which  time 
was  reckoned  in  Olympiads,  the  triumphs  of  war  .  .  . 
were  forever  supplying  the  motive  and  the  material  for 
new  dedications  at  Olympia,  most  of  which  were  in  the 
form  of  statues  of  Zeus  and  other  deities. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  325. 

5.  The  line  or  direction  of  motion;  the  line  in 
which  anything  moves:  as,  the  course  of  a  pro- 
jectile through  the  air;  specifically  {naut.),  the 
direction  in  which  a  ship  is  steered  in  majdng 
her  way  from  point  to  point  during  a  voyage ; 
the  point  of  the  compass  on  which  a  ship  sails. 
When  referred  to  the  true  meridian,  it  is  called  the  true 
course ;  when  to  the  position  of  the  magnetic  needle  by 
which  the  ship  is  steered,  it  is  called  the  compass  course. 

6.  In  surv.,  a  line  run  with  a  compass  or  tran- 
sit.—  7.  The  continual  or  gradual  advance  or 
progress  of  anything;  the  series  of  phases  of 
a  process;  the  whole  succession  of  characters 
which  anything  progressive  assumes:  as,  the 
course  of  an  argument  or  a  debate ;  the  course 
of  a  disease. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.  Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  1. 
The  course  of  this  world  is  anything  but  even  and  uni- 
form. Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  18. 

8.  In  tilUng,  a  charge  or  career  of  the  contes- 
tants in  the  lists;  a  bout  or  round  in  a  tourna- 
ment ;  hence,  a  round  at  anything,  as  in  a  race ; 
a  bout  or  set-to. 

And  Agrauadain  brake  his  spere  on  Segramours  hau- 
berke  at  the  same  cours.         Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  669. 

The  bull  is  brought  to  the  bailiff's  house  in  Tutbury,  and 
there  collared  and  roped,  and  so  conveyed  to  the  bull-ring 
in  the  High-street,  where  he  is  baited  with  dogs ;  the  first 
course  allotted  for  the  king,  the  second  for  the  honour  of 
the  town,  and  the  third  for  the  king  of  the  minstrels. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  374. 

On  the  Uth  day  of  May  they  engage  to  meet  at  a  place 
appointed  by  the  king,  armed  with  the  "hameis  there- 
unto accustomed,  tokepe  the  flelde,  and  to  run  with  every 
commer  eight  courses." 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  468. 

9.  Order;  sequence ;  rotation;  succession  of  one 
to  another  in  oface,  property,  dignity,  duty,  etc. 


course 

When  and  how  this  custom  of  singing  by  course  came  up 
in  the  Church  it  is  not  certainly  known. 

Hooker,  Eocles.  Polity,  v.  39. 
He  [Solomon]  appointed  .  .  .  the  courses  of  the  priests. 

2  Chron.  viii.  14. 
They  .  .  .  wente  out  with  a  nett  they  had  bought,  to 
take  bass  &  such  like  fish,  by  course,  every  company  know- 
ing their  tume.      Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  137. 

10.  Methodical  or  regulated  motion  or  pro- 
cedure; customary  or  probable  sequence  of 
events ;  recurrence  of  events  according  to  cer- 
tain laws. 

Day  and  night. 
Seed  time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost. 
Shall  hold  their  course.  Milton,  P.  1.,  xi.  900. 

The  guilt  thereof  [sin]  and  punishment  to  all. 
By  course  of  nature  and  of  law,  dotli  pass. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  viii. 
Or  as  the  man  whom  she  doth  now  advance. 
Upon  her  gracious  mercy-seat  to  sit. 
Doth  common  things  of  course  and  circumstance 
To  the  reports  of  common  men  commit. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Nosce  Teipsum. 

11.  A  round  or  succession  of  prescribed  acts 
or  procedures  intended  to  bring  about  a  par- 
ticular result :  as,  a  course  of  medical  treatment ; 
a  course  of  training. 

My  Lord  continues  still  in  a  Course  of  Physic  at  Dr. 
Napier's.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  19. 

12.  A  series  or  succession  in  a  specified  or 
systematized  order ;  in  schools  and  colleges,  a 
prescribed  order  and  succession  of  lectures  or 
studies,  or  the  lectures  or  studies  themselves ; 
curriculum :  as,  a  course  of  lectures  in  chemis- 
try, or  of  study  in  law. 

A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1. 

13.  A  line  of  procedure ;  method;  way;  man- 
ner of  proceeding;  measure:  as,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  try  another  course  with  him. 

Now  see  the  cours  howe  thai  [bees]  goo  to  and  f roo. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  147. 
If  she  did  not  consent  to  send  her'  Son  [the  Duke  of 
York],  he  doubted  some  sharper  Course  would  be  speedily 
taken.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  222. 

They  refuse  to  doe  it  [pay],  till  they  see  shiping  pro- 
vided, or  a  course  taken  for  it. 

John  Robinson,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth 
[Plantation,  p.  48. 

14.  A  line  of  conduct  or  behavior ;  way  of  life ; 
personal  behavior  or  conduct :  usually  in  the 
plural,  implying  reprehensible  conduct. 

I  am  grieved  it  should  be  said  he  is  my  brother,  and  take 

these  courses.    B.  Jonsim,  Eveiy  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

And  because  it  is  impossible  to  defend  their  [sinners'] 

extravagant  courses  by  Reason,  the  only  way  left  for  them 

is  to  make  Satyrical  Invectives  against      -.aaon. 

StUlingJieu   -sermons,  II.  iii. 
You  held  your  course  without  remorse. 

Termyson,  Liidy  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

15.  That  part  of  a  meal  which  is  served  at 
once  and  separately,  with  its  accompaniments, 
whether  consisting  of  one  dish  or  of  several: 
as,  a  course  of  fish ;  a  course  of  game ;  a  dinner 
of  four  courses. 

They  .  .  .  com  in  to  the  halle  as  Kay  hadde  sette  the 
flrste  cours  be-fore  the  kynge  Arthur. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  619. 

16.  A  row,  round,  or  layer.  SpeciflcaUy— (a)  In 
building,  a.  continuous  range  of  stones  or  bricks  of  the  same 
height  throughout  the  face  or  faces,  or  any  smaller  archi- 
tectural division  of  a  building. 

Betweene  euery  course  of  bricks  there  lieth  a  course  of 
mattes  made  of  canes.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  269. 

The  lower  courses  of  the  grand  wall,  composed  of  huge 
blocks  of  gray  conglomerate  limestone,  still  remain. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  74. 
(b)  In  cutlers'  work,  each  stage  of  grinding  or  polishing  on 
the  cutler's  lap  or  wheel,    (c)  In  mining,  a  lode  or  vein. 

They  [veins  of  lead]  often  meet,  and  frequently  form  at 
such  points  of  intersection  courses  of  ore. 

iJre,  Diet.,  III.  271. 
(d)  Each  series  of  teeth  or  burs  along  the  whole  length  of 
a  file.  The  first  cutting  forms  a  series  of  sharp  ridges 
called  the  first  course;  the  second  cutting,  across  these 
ridges,  forms  a  series  of  teeth  called  the  second  course. 

17.  In  musical  instruments,  a  set  of  strings 
tuned  in  unison.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to 
be  struck  one  or  more  at  a  time,  according  to 
the  fullness  of  tone  desired. — 18.  Naut,  one 
of  the  sails  bent  to  a  ship's  lower  yards:  as, 
the  mainsaU,  called  the  main  course,  the  fore- 
sail or  fore  course,  and  the  cross-jack  or  mizeen 
course.    See  cut  under  ship. 

The  men  on  the  topsail  yards  came  down  the  lifts  to  the 
yard-arms  of  the  cmtrses. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  204. 

The  fore  course  was  given  to  her,  which  helped  her  a 

little ;  but  ...  she  hardly  held  her  own  against  the  sea. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  235. 

lQ.pl.  The  menstrual  flux;  catamenia. —  20. 
In  coursing,  a  single  chase ;  the  chase  of  a  harOi 
as  by  greyhounds. 


course 

When  it  pleaseth  the  States  to  hunt  for  their  pleasure, 
thither  they  resort,  and  haue  their  courses  with  gray- 
hounds.  HakLuyt's  Voyages,  II.  150. 

We  were  entertained  with  a  long  course  of  an  hare  for 
neere  2  mUes  in  sight.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  20, 16B4. 

A  matter  of  course,  something  which  is  to  be  expected, 
as  pertaining  to  the  regular  order  of  things ;  a  natural 
seiiuence  or  accompaniment. 

So  accustomed  to  his  frealcs  and  follies  that  she  viewed 
them  all  as  ^natters  of  course. 

Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  1. 176. 

Clerk  of  tlie  course.  Same  as  cursitor,  1.— Course  of 
a  plinth,  the  continuity  of  a  plinth  in  the  face  of  a  wall. 
—  Course  of  crops,  the  rotation  or  succession  in  which 
crops  follow  one  another  in  a  prescribed  system  of  plant- 
ing.—  Course  of  exchange,  in  com.  See  exchange. — 
Course  of  nature,  the  natural  succession  of  events ;  the 
inevitable  sequence  of  natural  phenomena,  as  of  the  sea- 
sons, of  birth,  growth,  and  death,  etc.— Course  of  the 
fece  of  an  arch,  in  arch.,  that  face  of  the  arch-stones  in 
wliich  their  joints  radiate  from  the  center. — Course  Of 
trade,  (a)  Class  of  merchandise ;  article  or  commodity 
traded  in. 

He  .  .  .  gave  it  [£600]  to  this  colony  to  be  laid  out  in 
cattle,  and  other  course  of  trade,  for  the  poor. 

Wirahrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  90. 
(&)  Line  of  business  or  business  transactions. 

In  our  letter  we  also  mentioned  a  course  of  trade  our 
merchants  had  entered  into  with  La  Tour. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  220. 
(c)  The  regular  succession  of  events  in  the  conduct  of 
business,  (d)  The  tondency  or  direction  of  trade  or  of  the 
markets. —  In  course,    (a)  In  due  or  usual  order. 

The  next  meeting  was  in  course  to  be  at  New  Haven  in 
the  beginning  of  September. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  301. 

(6)  Of  course.  [CoUoq.  or  prov.]  — In  course  of,  during 
the  progress  of ;  in  process  of ;  undergoing. 

They  [volunteers  to  serve  a  sufficient  time]  will  main- 
tain the  public  interests  while  a  more  permanent  force 
shall  be  in  course  o/ preparation. 

Jefferson,  Works,  VIII.  69. 
Margin  of  a  course.  See  margin. — Of  course,  by  conse- 
quence;  in  regular  or  natural  order ;  in  the  common  man- 
ner of  proceeding ;  without  special  or  exceptional  direc- 
tion or  provision,  and  hence,  as  was  expected;  naturally; 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  or  determinate  order  of 
procedure  or  events :  as,  this  effect  will  follow  of  course. 

They  both  promis'd  with  many  civil  expressions  and 
words  of  course  upon  such  occasions. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  IB,  1661. 

It  was  of  course  that  parties  should,  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, rally  under  different  banners. 

Story,  Speech,  Salem,  Sept.  18, 1828. 

Of  course,  the  interest  of  the  audience  and  of  the  orator 
conspire.  Ejnerson,  Eloquence. 

Ring  course,  in  an  arch,  an  outer  course  of  stone  or  brick. 
— Sprlnging-course,  in  a^xh.,  the  horizontal  course  of 
stones  from  which  an  arch  springs  or  rises. — To  take 
courset,  to  take  steps  or  measures ;  decide  or  enter  upon 
a  course  or  a  speciilc  line  of  action  or  proceedings :  as,  he 
took  the  wrong  course  to  bring  them  to  terms. 

This  they  had  heard  of,  and  were  much  affected  there- 
with, and  all  the  country  in  general,  and  took  course  (tha 
elders  agreeing  upon  it  at  that  meeting)  that  supply  should 
be  sent  in  from  the  several  towns. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  n.  4. 
=Syn.  3,  Way,  road,  route,  passage. —  9.  notation. — 
12.  Series,  succession. — 13.  Procedure,  manner,  method, 
mode. 
course^  (kors),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  coursed,  ppr. 
coursing.  [<  coarsel,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  lohnD-t; 
pursue;  chase. 

My  men  shall  hunt  you  too  upon  the  start, 
And  course  you  soundly. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ill.  2. 
Adown  his  pale  cheek  the  fast-falling  tears 
Are  coursing  each  other  round  and  big. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  57. 
The  strange  figures  on  the  tapestry  .  .  .  seemed  to  his 
bewildered  fancy  to  course  each  other  over  the  walls. 

J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant,  i. 

2.  To  cause  to  run ;  force  to  move  with  speed. 

Course  them  oft,  and  tire  them  in  the  heat. 

May,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 

3.  To  run  through  or  over:  as,  the  TDlood 
courses  the  winding  arteries. 

The  bounding  steed  courses  the  dusty  plain.  Pope. 

Eapid  as  fire 
Coursing  a  train  of  gunpowder. 

Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  iii.  8. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  run;  pass  over  or  through 
a  eoui'se;  run  or  move  about:  as,  the  blood 
courses. 

Swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
It  were  tedious  to  course  through  all  his  writings,  which 
are  so  full  of  the  like  assertions. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 
We  coursed  about 
The  subject  most  at  heart,  more  near  and  near. 

Tennyson,  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 
a.  To  engage  in  the  sport  of  coursing.  See 
cOKrsiiif/. 

Both  [acts]  contain  an  exemption  in  respect  of  the  pur- 
suit and  killing  of  hares  by  coursing  with  greyhounds,  or 
by  hunting  with  beagles  or  other  hounds. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  277. 
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He  rode  out  to  the  downs,  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
courteously  sent  him  word  that  he  was  coursing  with 
greyhounds.  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant,  i. 

3t.  To  dispute  in  the  schools.    Davies. 
course^t,  «•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  coarse. 
COUTse^t,  V.  and  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  eurse^. 
course*!,  "■  *•    [Early  mod.  E.  also  coresen,  <  ME. 
*coresen,  <  coreser,  mod.  courser,  a  groom:  see 
courser^,  and  of.  corse^,  the  same  word  as  course^, 
but  in  a  more  literal  sense.]     To  groom. 
Here  be  the  best  coresed  hors, 
That  ever  yet  sawe  I  me. 
Lytdl  Oeste  ofRobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  62). 

coursed  (korst),  a.  Arranged  in  courses. — 
Coursed  masonry,  that  kind  of  masonry  in  which  the 
stones  are  laid  in  courses.    See  course,  n.,  16  (a). 

courser^  (kor'ser),  n.  [<  ME.  courser,  coursere, 
corsour,  curser,  cowrcer,  <  OP.  corsier,  coursier, 
P.  coursier  =  Pr.  corsier  =  Sp.  Pg.  eorcel  =  It. 
corsiere,  <  ML.  cursarius,  corserius,  curserius, 

<  cursus,  m.,  ML.  also  cursa,  f .,  >  P.  course,  etc., 
a  course,  running:  see  cowrsel,  m.  CLIj.  cursor, 
a  runner,  LL.  cursorius,  pertaining  to  a  runner : 
see  cursory,  Owrsores.']  1.  A  swift  horse;  a 
runner ;  a  war-horse :  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

And  Merlin  rode  on  a  grete  grey  courser  and  bar  the 
baner  of  kynge  Arthur  be-fore  all  the  hosts. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  686. 
"Take  hym  a  gray  courser,"  sayd  Robyn, 
"And  a  sadell  newe." 
Lytell  Geste  of  Bobyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  68). 
The  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  151. 

3.  One  who  hunts;  one  who  pursues  the  sport 
of  coursing. 

A  leash  is  a  leathern  thong  by  which  a  falconer  holds 
his  hawk,  or  a  courser  leads  his  greyhound. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer. 

3t.  A  disoourser ;  a  disputant. 

He  was  accounted  a  noted  sophister,  and  remarkable 
courser  ...  in  the  public  schools.    Life  of  A.  TTood,  p.  109. 

4.  In  ornith.  -.  (a)  A  bird  of  the  genus  Cwrso- 
rius:  as,  the  cream-colored  courser,  Cursorius 
isabelUnus.  (b)  pi.  The  birds  of  the  old  group 
Cursores;  the  struthious  birds,  as  the  ostrich, 
etc. 

COUrser^t,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  <  ME.  courser,  cor- 
ser,  corernr,  <  OP.  coretier,  coratier,  couraUer, 
couletier,  mod.  P.  courtier  =  Pr.  corratier  =  Sp. 
corrector  =  Pg.  corretor  =  It.  curatUere,  a  broker, 
agent,  huckster,  <  ML.  corrata/rius,  curateritis, 
corraterius  (cf.  L.  curator,  >  E.  curator),  <  L. 
curare,  pp.  curatus,  take  care  of:  see  cure,  cu- 
rate, curator.  Hence  coiwse*,  corse*.]  1.  A  bro- 
ker; an  agent;  a  dealer;  especially,  a  dealer  in 
horses. — 3.  A  groom. 

Foles  [foals]  with  hande  to  tonche  a  corser  weyveth; 

Hit  hurteth  hem  to  handel  or  to  holde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  135. 

courseyt,  n.  [Earlier  coursie,  <  P.  coursie  (see 
extract)  (=  It.  corsia),  <  cours,  course,  course : 
see  ootirse.']  Naut.,  a  space  or  passage  in  a 
galley,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  on  both 
sides  of  which  the  slaves  were  placed. 

Coursie  [F.],  part  of  the  hatches  of  a  galley,  tearmedthe 
Coursey  ;  or,  the  gallery- like  space  on  both  sides  whereof 
the  seats  of  the  slaves  are  placed.  Cotgrave. 

COursieH,  «•    See  cowsey. 

coursie^  (kor'si),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  voided. 

coursing  (kor'sing),  n.  [<  course^  +  -ing^.2 
1.  The  sport  of  pursuing  hares  or  other  game 
with  greyhounds,  when  the  game  is  started  in 
sight  of  the  hounds. 

It  would  be  tried  also  in  flying  of  hawks,  or  in  coursing 
of  a  deer,  or  hart,  with  greyhounds.       Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

St.  Disputing  in  the  schools.    See  courser^,  3. 

180  bachelors  this  last  Lent,  and  all  things  carried  on 
well ;  but  no  coursing,  which  is  very  bad.   Irt/e  of  A.  Wood. 

3.  In  coalmining,  regulation  of  the  ventilation 
of  a  mine  by  systematically  conducting  the  air 
through  it  by  means  of  various  doors,  stop- 
pings, and  brattices. 

coursing-hat  (kor' sing-hat),  re.  In  medieval 
armor,  a  tilting-helmet. 

coursing-joint  (kor'sing-joint),  re.  A  joint  be- 
tween two  courses  of  masonry. 

coursing-trial  (k6r'sing-tri''''al),  re.  A  competi- 
tive trial  of  the  speed  and  hunting  qualities  of 
coursing  dogs. 

court  (kort),  re.  and  a.     [<  MB.  court,  cort,  curt, 

<  AP.  court,  OP.  cort,  curt,  court,  P.  cour  =  Pr. 
cort  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  carte,  <  ML.  corUs,  a  court- 
yard, yard,  TjTila,  farm,  palace,  retinue,  <  L. 
cor{t-)s,  oontr.  of  co}ior{t-)s,  a  place  inclosed 
(see  cohort) ;  akin  to  E.  yard,  garth,  garden,  q. 
V. ;  hence  courteous,  courtesy,  courtier,  courte- 
zan, etc.]  I.  «.  1.  An  inclosed  space  connected 
with  a  building  or  buildings  of  any  kind,  and 


court 

serving  properly  for  their  partietikr  uses  or 
service ;  a  courtyard,  it  may  be  surrounded  wholly 
or  in  part  by  a  wall  or  fence,  or  by  buildings,  and  is 


Court  of  Lions,  Alhambra,  Spain. 

sometimes  covered  over  entirely  or  partially  with  glass, 
as  is  common  in  the  case  of  the  central  courts  of  large 
French  buildings. 

A  f  aire  quadrangular  Court,  with  goodly  lodgings  about 
it  foure  stories  high.  Coryat,  Crudities,  L  31. 

Four  courts  I  made.  East,  West,  and  South  and  North, 
In  each  a  squared  lawn.        Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

3.  A  short  arm  of  a  public  street,  inclosed  on 
three  sides  by  buildings :  as,  the  former  Jaun- 
cey  court  on  Wall  street  in  -New  York. — 3.  A 
smooth,  level  plot  of  ground  or  floor,  on  which 
tennis,  rackets,  or  hand-ball  is  played.  See 
tennis-court. 

Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  With  such  a  wrangler. 

That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 

With  chaces.  Shah,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

4.  A  palace ;  the  residence  of  a  sovereign  or 
other  high  dignitary;  used  absolutely,  the  place 
where  a  sovereign  holds  state,  surrounded  by 
his  official  attendants  and  tokens  of  his  dignity : 
as,  to  be  presented  at  court. 

The  same  night  sothely,  sais  me  the  lettur. 

The  corse  caried  was  to  courtte  of  the  knight  Paris. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10761. 

Men  so  disorder'd,  so  debosh'd  and  bold. 

That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 

Shows  like  a  riotous  inn.  Shale,  Lear,  i.  4. 

The  Persian,  .  .  .  finding  he  had  given  offense,  hath 

made  a  sort  of  apology,  and  said  that  illness  had  prevented 

him  from  going  to  court.   Greville,  Memoirs,  June  25, 1819. 

5.  All  the  surroundings  of  a  sovereign  in  his 
regal  state ;  specifically,  the  coUeotive  body  of 
persons  who  compose  the  retinue  or  council  of 
a  sovereign  or  other  princely  dignitary. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  2. 
Her  court  was  pure ;  her  life  serene ; 
God  gave  her  peace ;  her  land  reposed; 
A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 

6.  The  hall,  chamber,  or  place  where  justice  is 
administered. —  7.  In  law,  a  tribunal  duly  con- 
stituted, and  present  at  a  time  and  place  fixed 
pursuant  to  law,  for  the  judicial  investigation 
and  determination  of  controversies.  The  court  is 
not  the  judge  or  judges  as  individuals,  but  only  when  at 
the  proper  time  and  place  they  exercise  judicial  powers. 
Courts  are  of  record  (that  is,  such  that  their  proceedings 
are  enrolled  for  perpetual  memory)  or  not  of  record,  gen- 
eral or  local,  of  first  instance  or  appellate,  etc.  The  ju- 
dicial system  differs  in  different  States  and  countries,  ana 
is  constantly  being  modified.    See  phrases  below. 

8.  Any  jurisdiction,  customary,  ecclesiastical, 
or  military,  conferring  the  power  of  trial  for 
offensfes,  the  redress  of  wrongs,  etc. :  as,  a  ma- 
norial cowrt;  an  archbishop's  coMr*;  acowrtmat- 
tial. —  9.  A  session  of  a  court  in  either  of  the 
two  last  preceding  senses. 

The  archbishop  .  .  . 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable.  . 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  iv.  1. 

10.  The  meeting  of  a  corporation  or  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  a  corporation :  as,  the  court 
of  directors ;  the  court  of  aldermen.    [Eng.J  — 

11.  Attention  directed  to  a  person  in  power; 
address  to  make  favor;  the  art  of  insmuation; 
the  art  of  pleasing ;  significant  attention  or 
adulation :  as,  to  make  court  (that  is,  to  attempt 
to  please  by  flattery  and  address) ;  to  pay  court 
(to  approach  with  gallantries,  to  woo). 

Him  the  Prince  with  gentle  court  did  bord. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  "■  "•  ■=• 

Flatter  me,  make  thy  court.  Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

A  court  in  banc.    See  6a««.-A  friend  at  or  to  court. 

See  /ricnd.- Archdeaoon's  court,  ti>?.l"^'5,i'L.H!in 
ries  of  English  ecclesiastical  cffurts.— Court  CUnsnan, 


court 

e  generic  term  used  in  tlie  English  courts  of  common  law 
to  designate  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  speciiically,  the  ap- 
propriate ecclesiastical  coui-t  to  which  a  common-law  court 
might  reter  a  question. 

Many  issues  of  fact  were  referred  by  the  royal  tribunals 
to  the  cimrt  Christian  to  be  decided  there,  and  the  inter- 
lacing, so  to  speak,  of  the  two  jurisdictions  was  the  occa- 
sion of  many  disputes.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  399. 

Court  leet.  See  court-leet.—Covort  martial,  a  court 
consisting  of  military  or  naval  officers  summoned  to  try 
cases  of  desertion,  mutiny,  breach  of  orders,  etc.  A  drum- 
head court  martial  is  one  called  for  the  summaiy  trial 
of  an  offense  committed  on  the  line  of  march.—  Court 
of  Arches,  a  court  of  appeal  belonging  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  held  by  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  archbishop.— Court  Of  as- 
sistance, the  governing  body  in  some  old  English  par- 
ishes, corresponding  to  the  selectmen  in  the  United  States. 
— Court  Of  Assistants,  the  highest  judicial  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  colonial  period  up  to  1692.  It  consisted 
of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  assistants,  and  was 
also  called  the  Great  Quarter  Cottrt.— Court  of  Attach- 
ments, a  court  formerly  held  in  England,  before  the  ver- 
derers  of  the  forest,  to  attach  and  try  offenders  against 
vert  and  venison.—  Court  of  Brotherhood,  an  assembly 
of  the  mayors  or  other  chief  officers  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  of  England,  originally  administering 
the  chief  powers  of  those  ports :  now  almost  extinct.  See 
Cinque  Ports,  under  cinque. — Court  of  Claims,  (a)  A 
United  States  court,  sitting  in  Washington,  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  claims  against  the  government.  (&)  In  some 
States,  a  county  court  charged  with  the  financial  business 
of  the  county.— Court  of  Common  Fleas,  originally,  in 
England,  a  court  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions  between  sub- 
jects. It  was  one  of  the  three  superior  courts  of  common 
law,  but  now  forms  the  Common  Pleas  division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  Courts  bearing  this  title  exist  in  several 
of  the  United  States,  having  in  some  cases  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  State,  while  in  others 
the  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  a  county. — Court  Of  equity. 
See  equity.— Oovaet  Of  guard,  (a)  The  guard-room  of  a 
fort,  where  soldiers  lie.  Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  2.  (b) 
The  soldiers  composing  the  guard.— Court  of  Guestling, 
or  of  Brotherhood  and  Guestling,  an  assembly  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Brotherhood,  together  with 
other  representatives  of  the  corporate  members  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  of  England,  invited  to  sit  with  the  mayors 
of  the  seven  principal  towns.— Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion, or  High  Commission  Court,  an  English  ecclesi- 
astical court  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  abol- 
ished for  abuse  of  power  in  1641. 

The  abolition  of  those  three  hateful  courts,  the  North- 
ern Council,  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  High  Com/mission, 
would  alone  entitle  the  ^ong  Parliament  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  Englishmen.  Macaulay,  Nugent's  Hampden. 

Court  of  incLuir^r,  a  court  established  by  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examming  mto  the  nature  of  any  transaction  of,  or 
accusation  or  imputation  against,  any  officer  or  soldier  of 
the  ai'my.  Its  proceeding  is  not  a  trial,  but  an  investigation, 
generally  preliminaiy  to  determining  whether  the  accused 
shall  be  brought  before  a  couit  martial  for  trial.  Ives. — 
Court  of  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  (so  called  because 
the  sovereign  used  to  sit  in  person),  formerly,  the  su- 
preme court  of  common  law  in  England,  now  a  division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. —  Court  of  Lodemanaget, 
an  ancient  tribunal  of  the  Cinque  Ports  of  England  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  pilots  or  lodemen. — Court  of  oyer 
andterminer.  Seeot/er.- Courtof  ErobateActs.  See 
Probate  Act,  under  probate. —  Court  of  Session,  the  su- 
preme civil  court  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  president 
and  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  thirteen  in  number 
altogether,  eight  forming  the  inner  house,  which  sits  in 
two  divisions,  and  five  the  outer  house. — Court  Of  the 
Clerk  of  the  market,  a  court  incident  to  an  English  fair 
or  market.— Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Great 
Britain,  a  court  instituted  for  the  trial,  during  the  recess 
of  Parliament,  of  peers  or  peeresses  indicted  for  treason  or 
felony,  or  for  misprision  of  either.  St&phen. —  Court  of 
the  ordinary,  a  court  held  by  an  English  bishop,  exer- 
cising immediate  jurisdiction  as  such.— Court  Of  Trail- 
baston,  a  special  commission  instituted  by  Edward  I.  for 
administering  criminal  justice.—  Customary  court,  for- 
merly, in  England,  a  court-baron  when  sitting  to  deal  with 
the  rights  of  the  copyholders,  the  custom  of  the  manor  be- 
ing the  rule  of  decision.  In  this  form  of  the  court-baron 
tenants  probably  sat  only  as  jurors.— Days  in  court.  See 
(iai/1. —Forest  court,  in  England,  a  court  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  royal  forest.— Freeholders'  court.  See  court- 
iarm.— General  Court,  the  designation  given  in  colo- 
nial times,  and  subsequently  by  the  constitutions  of  those 
States,  to  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. They  are  so  called  because  the  colonial  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  grew  out  of  the  general  court  or  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Company.— High  Court  of  Justice, 
in  England,  a  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  having  origi- 
nal and  some  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  lord  chief  jus- 
tice is  its  president  —  Inferior  court.  See  inferiorf— 
Iianded  Estates  Court,  a  tribunal  created  by  the  Irish 
Land  Act  of  1870,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  title  to 
land  by  the  tenantry  in  Ireland.— Lord  Mayor's  Court, 
a  court  of  civil  Jurisdiction  held  before  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  dealing  with  cases  in  which  the  whole  cause 
01  action  arises  within  the  city  of  London.— Manorial 
court,  ^ee  court-baron, — Maritime  courts,  such  courts 
as  have  power  and  jurisdiction  to  determine  maritime 
causes,  or  matters  arising  upon  the  high  seas,  whether  civil 
OT  criminal,  and  whether  arising  out  of  contract  or  tort. 
JKinor.- Merchants'  Court.  See  Strangers'  Court,  be- 
'<>"■— Moot  court,  a  fictitious  trial,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  practice  in  the  trial  or  argument  of 
causes  to  those  who  are  studying  law. — Municipal  court, 
a  court  whose  territorial  limits  of  jurisdiction  are  conter- 
ininous  with  those  of  a  municipal  corporation,  and  having 
avu  ov  criminal  jurisdiction,  or  both.—  Old  Court  party, 
«ew  Court  partj^  two  opposing  parties  in  Ken  tucky  poli- 
tics about  1826.  The  legislature  had  abolished  the  Su- 
preme Courtj  on  account  of  an  obnoxious  decision  against 
a  law  to  relieve  debtors  and  help  a  banking  enterprise, 
»nd  substituted  a  new  court  in  its  place ;  hence  the  divi- 
sion.—Parigh  court,  in  Louisiana,  one  of  a  class  of  local 
83 
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courts  having  general  jurisdiction  in  probate,  guardian, 
'^'ft:  *^~^*i:*^F8'  °'^  Merchants'  Court?  a  court 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony  existing  until  1692,  consist- 
ing of  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  two  magis- 
trates, instituted  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  trading  in 
the  colony.-  Superior  Court,  (a)  In  England,  a  gen- 
eral designation  of  the  courts  of  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench, 
and  former  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer,  which  are 
now,  however,  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Scot^ 
land  the  superior  courts  ai-e  the  Court  of  Session,  Court 
of  Justiciaiy,  and  Court  of  Exchequer.  (6)  A  designa- 
tion frequently  prescribed  by  law,  pai-ticulai-ly  in  the 
United  States,  for  a  local  court  in  a  particular  county 
or  city,  superior  iu  jurisdiction  to  the  lower  class  of  in- 
ferior courts  existing  in  the  counties  and  towns  through- 
out the  State :  as,  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New 
York;  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati;  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cook  county  (Chicago).  In  Connecticut  and 
Georgia  the  highest  couit  of  original  jurisdiction  is  term- 
ed the  Superior  Court.  In  Kentucky  the  name  is  given 
to  an  intermediate  court  of  appeal.— Supreme  Court, 
the  designation  usually  prescribed  by  law  for  the  high- 
est court  of  the  state  or  nation  which  has  any  original  ju- 
risdiction of  a  general  nature.  In  the  United  States  the 
name  is  usually  given  to  the  court  having  a  general  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  over  inferior  courts,  and  original  jurisdic- 
tion to  supervise  the  proceedings  of  inferior  courts  and  of 
public  officers,  by  the  special  writs  of  mandamus,  certiora- 
ri, prohibition,  habeas  corpus,  quo  warranto,  and  the  like. 
The  term  has  no  fixed  general  meaning  apart  from  the  stat- 
ute conferring  it.  For  instance,  iu  many  States  the  juiis- 
diction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  purely  appellate  and  super- 
visory. In  England  the  Supreme  Court  includes  the  various 
divisions,  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  etc.  (formerly  called  the 
Superior  Com'ts,  which  have  original  and  appellate  juris- 
diction), and  the  Court  of  Appeal  (which  has  no  original 
jurisdiction,  but  reviews  the  proceedings  of  the  various  di- 
visions) ;  and  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  are  in 
turn  reviewed  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  New 
York  the  name  is  given  to  the  court  having  general  original 
jurisdiction  at  law  and  in  equity  throughout  the  State,  of 
all  classes  of  actions,  civil  and  criminal,  except  such  mmor, 
local,  and  peculiar  matters  as  for  reasons  of  convenience  are 
confined  in  the  first  instance  to  interior  courts ;  and  its 
final  judgments  are  for  the  most  part  subject  to  review  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  But  it  has  also  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  many  inferior  courts.  In  New  Jersey  the  Supreme 
Court  has  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  at  law, 
while  the  equity  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  both  are  subject  to  review  in  the  Court  of  Er- 
rors and  Appeals.  In  Connecticut  the  court  of  general  ori- 
ginal Jurisdiction  iu  law  and  equity  is  termed  the  Superior. 
Comt,  and  the  appellate  court  is  termed  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Errors.  In  Kentucky  the  term  Superior  Court  is  given 
to  an  appellate  court,  whose  decisions  are  in  turn  reviewed 
by  a  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those 
in  which  a  State  is  a  party.  Its  principal  business  is  in 
the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  which  includes 
(subject  to  complex  restrictions  in  many  classes  of  causes) 
civil  cases  in  the  courts  established  by  act  of  Congress ; 
federal  questions  determined  in  State  courts  of  last  resort 
adversely  to  a  claim  of  federal  right;  and  a  supervisory 
jurisdiction  over  criminal  proceedings  in  United  States 
circuit  courts  when  two  judges  are  disagreed. — Surro- 
gate's court,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  aprobate  court. 
— "The  courts  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem; 
hence,  a  church  or  public  place  of  worship. 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the 
Lmd.  Pa.  Ixxxiv.  2. 

To  fence  the  court.  See  fence.  (For  other  courts,  see 
the  word  characterizing  the  title,  as  admiralty,  augmenta- 
tion,  circuit,  county,  etc.) 

II.  a.  Pertaiuiag  to  a  court ;  adhering  to  a 
royal  court :  characteristic  of  courts :  as,  court 
maimers ;  the  court  party  in  the  civil  wars  of 
England. —  Court  holy-watert,  flattery;  fine  words 
without  deeds.    Sares. 

0  nuncle,  o(mrt  holy-water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than 
this  rain-water  out  o'  door.  Shale.,  Lear,  iii.  2. 

court  (kort),  11.  [<  court,  m.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
pay  court  to ;  endeavor  to  gain  the  favor  of ; 
try  to  win  over  by  plausible  address ;  seek  to 
ingratiate  one's  sehE  with,  as  by  flattery  or 
obsequious  attentions. 

When  the  king  was  thus  courting  his  old  adversaries,  the 
friends  of- the  church  were  not  less  active.        Macaulay. 

2.  To  seek  the  love  of ;  pay  addresses  to;  woo; 
solicit  in  marriage. 

He  [the  captain]  fell  in  love  with  a  young  Gentlewoman, 

and  courted  her  for  his  Wife.        Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  20. 

A  thousand  court  you,  though  they  court  in  vain.    Pope. 

3.  To  attempt  to  gain  by  address;  solicit;  seek: 
as,  to  court  commendation  or  applause. 

It  is  a  certain  exception  against  a  man's  receiving  ap- 
plause, that  he  visibly  courts  it.       Steele,  Tatler,  No.  202. 
What  can  Cato  do 
Against  a  world,  a  base,  degenerate  world, 
That  courts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to  Caesar  7 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  1. 

They  might  almost  seem  to  have  courted  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  Prescott. 

4.  To  hold  out  inducements  to ;  invite. 

On  we  went ;  but  ere  an  hour  had  pass'd. 
We  reach'd  a  meadow  slanting  to  the  north ; 
Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge. 

Tennyson,  The  Gardener  s  Daughter. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  act  the  courtier;  imitate 
the  manners  of  the  court. 


courtepy 

'Tis  certain  the  French  are  the  most  Polite  Nation  In 
the  World,  and  can  Praise  and  Cowrt  with  a  better  Air 
than  the  rest  of  Mankind.     Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  4. 

2.  To  pay  one's  addresses ;  woo. 

What  kissing  and  courting  was  there. 
When  these  two  cousins  did  greet ! 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  407). 

courtagef  (kor'taj),  n.    Brokerage. 

courtalt,  n.    See  curtal,  n.,  3. 

courtantt,  n.    See  curtal,  n.,  3. 

court-baron  (k6rt'bar"on),  n.  A  domestic  court 
in  old  English  manors  for  redressing  misde- 
meanors, etc.,  in  the  manor,  and  for  settling 
tenants'  disputes,  it  consisted  of  the  freemen  or  free- 
hold tenants  of  the  manor,  presided  over  by  the  lord  or  his 
steward.  It  had  also  some  administrative  powers,  suc- 
ceeding within  its  limits  to  the  powers  of  the  former  court 
of  the  hundred.  Also  baronrcourt,  freeholders'  court,  ma- 
norial court. 

court-bred  (kort'bred),  a.    Bred  at  court. 

court-card  (kort'kard'),  n.  A  corruption  of 
coat-card  (which  see). 

court-chaplain  (k6rt'chap'''lan),  n.  A  chaplain 
to  a  king  or  prince. 

The  maids  of  honour  have  been  fully  convinced  by  a  fa- 
mous court-chaplain.  Swift. 

courtcraft  (kort'kraft),  n.  Conduct  adapted  to 
gain  favor  at  court ;  political  artifice. 

court-cupboard  (k6rt'kub"ard),  n.  A  cabinet 
or  sideboard  having  a  number  of  shelves  for  the 
display  of  plate,  etc.    See  cupboard. 

Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the  court  cupboard, 
look  to  the  plate.  Shak.,  B-.  and  J.,  i.  5. 

Here  shall  stand  my  court-cupboard,  with  its  furniture 
of  plate.  Chapman,  Mons.  D'Olive. 

court-day  (kort'da),  n.  A  day  on  which  a  court 
sits  or  is  appointed  to  sit  to  administer  justice. 

court-dress  (kort'dres'),  n.  The  costume,  made 
according  to  strict  regulations,  which  is  worn 
on  state  occasions  connected  with  the  court  of 
a  sovereign,  or  at  ceremonious  festivities  con- 
ducted by  the  chief  of  the  state.  Such  costumes 
are  either  peculiar  to  persons  having  a  certain  ranlt  or 
holding  a  certain  office,  and  are  uniforms  strictly  apper- 
taining to  their  position,  or  they  are  ordered  for  every 
person  presenting  himself  or  herself,  and  vary  according 
to  the  occasion.  The  rules  concerning  court-dress  differ 
greatly  in  character,  minuteness,  and  strictness  of  enforce- 
ment. 

court-dresser  (k6rt'dres'''6r),  ».  A  flatterer;  a 
courtier.     [Rare.] 

Such  arts  of  giving  colours,  appearances,  and  resem. 
blances,  by  this  court-dresser,  fancy.  Locke. 

courteous  (ker'tf-us  or  kor'tius),  a.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  curieous,  curteae,  etc. ;  <  ME.  cur- 
teous,  a  rare  form  of  the  common  type  curteis 
or  corteis,  also  variously  spelled  curtais,  curtays, 
curtase,  curtese,  curteys,  curtois,  etc.,  cortais, 
etc.,<  (DP.  curteis,  corteis,  cortais,  etc., F.  courtois 
=  Pr.  Sp.  eorfes  =  Pg.  cortez  =  It.  cortese,  <  ML. 
as  if  *eortensis,  <  cortis,  court:  see  court,  «.] 
Having  court-like  or  elegant  manners ;  using  or 
characterized  by  courtesy;  well-bred;  polite: 
as,  a  courteous  gentleman ;  courteous  words ;  a 
courteous  manner  of  address. 

I  have  slain  one  of  the  courteousest  knights 
That  ever  bestrode  a  steede. 

Childe  Maurice  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  318). 
Which  fine  poyntes,  whether  a  scholemaster  shall  work 
so[o]ner  in  a  childe,  by  f earefull  beating,  or  curtese  han- 
dling, you  that  be  wise,  iudge. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  42. 
Sir,  I  was  etyarteous,  every  phrase  well-oil' d. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

=S3m.  CivU,  Urbane,  etc.  (see  polite),  obliging,  affable, 
attentive,  respectful. 
courteously  Cker'tf-us-li  or  kor'tius-li),  adv. 
[<  ME.  curteisly,  cortaysly,  cortaisliehe,  etc. ;  < 
courteous  +  -%C]  In  a  courteous  manner ;  wdth 
obliging  civility  or  condescension ;  politely. 

Than  seide  Gawein  that  thei  dide  nothinge  curteisely  as 
worth!  men  ne  that  wolde  he  not  suffre. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  489. 

The  King  courteously  requested  him  [the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester] to  go  and  make  himself  ready,  for  that  he  must 
needs  ride  with  him  a  little  Way,  to  confer  of  some  Busi- 
ness. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  148. 

courteousness  (ker'tf-us-nesorkor'tius-nes),  n. 
'The  quality  of  being  courteous ;  complaisance. 

Godly  menne  .  .  .  muste  moue  and  allure  all  menne  with 
courtiousnesse,  ientlenesse  and  beneficialnesse  ...  to  lone 
and  to  Concorde.  J.  Udall,  Fret,  to  Mat.,  v. 

courtepyt,  »*•  [MB. ,  also  courtpie,  courtby,  cowrte- 
ly  (early  mod.  E.  also  cote-a-pye,  simulating 
cot^  =  coat"^),  prob.  <  OD.  hort,  short,  -I-  pij  = 
JJjc.  pi,  pige,  a  thick  cloth:  see  pea-jacket.']  A 
short  cloak  of  coarse  cloth. 

Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtepy. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  290. 

And  ketten  [cut]  here  copes  and  courtpies  hem  [them] 

made.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  191. 


courter 

COUrter  (kor'tfer),  n.     [<  court,  v.,  +  -frl.     Cf. 
cottrtier.'\     1.  One  who  courts,  or  endeavors  to 
gain  favor ;  a  courtier. 
Queen  Eli2abeth,  the  greatest  courter  of  her  people. 

An  Answer  to  Baxter,  p.  2S. 

2.  One  who  woos;  a  wooer. 
A  courter  of  wenches.  Sherwood. 

From  the  Isle  of  Man  a  courter  came, 
And  a  false  young  man  was  he. 
Margaret  of  Craignargat  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  261). 

courtesan,  courtesansMp,  See  courtezan,  cour- 
tezanship. 

courtesy  (k6r'te-si),  n. ;  pi.  courtesies  (-siz). 
[Early  mod.  B.  also  courtesie,  curtesy,  courfsy, 
curl'sy,  curtsy,  etc.,  whence,  in  the  sense  of  'a 
movement  of  civility,'  and  in  some  legal  senses, 
the  present  archaic  spelling  curtsy  or  curtesy,  in 
common  use  along  with  courtesy  ;  <  ME.  curtesie, 
curteisie,  corteysye,  cortaysye,  rarely  courtesie,  < 
OF.  curteisie,  cortoisie,  etc.,  F.  courtoisie  (=  Pr. 
Pg.  cortezia  =  Sp.  cortesia,  It.  cortesia),  cour- 
tesy, <  curteis,  etc.,  courteous:  see  courteoiis.'] 

1.  Courtliness  or  elegance  of  manners;  polite- 
ness; civility;  complaisance;  especially, polite- 
ness springing  from  kindly  feeling. 

And  [he]  brought  with  hym  grete  plente  of  knyghtes, 
ffor  he  was  full  of  feire  courted  and  a  f eire  speker. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  lii.  469. 

Usefulness  comes  by  labour,  wit  by  ease ; 
Courtesie  grows  in  courts,  news  in  the  citie. 
Get  a  good  stock  of  these. 

G.  Herbert,  The  Church  Porch. 

What  a  fine  natural  courtesy  was  his ! 

His  nod  was  pleasure,  and  his  full  bow  bliss. 

Lowell,  Int.  to  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect ;  an  act  of  kind- 
ness, or  a  favor  done  with  politeness ;  a  gracious 
attention. 

Dame,  seth  god  hath  ordeyned  yow  this  honour  to  haue 
so  feire  a  companye,  some  curtesie  moste  I  do  for  the  love 
of  hem,  and  also  for  the  love  of  youreself. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  483. 
Make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within.       Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

Hail,  ye  small  sweet  courtesies  of  life,  for  smooth  do  ye 
make  the  road  of  it !    Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  51. 

3.  A  gesture  of  reverence,  respect,  or  civility: 
formerly  used  for  hoth  sexes;  now,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  a  kind  of  obeisance  made  by  a 
woman,  consisting  in  a  sinking  or  inclination 
of  the  body  with  bending  of  the  knees :  in  this 
sense  now  usually  pronounced  and  often  writ- 
ten curtsy  (kfert'si),  Scotch  also  curcMe. 

With  capp  and  knee  they  courtsey  make. 
Dutchess  of  Suffolk's  Calamity  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  302). 
With  honourable  action. 
Such  as  he  hath  observ'd  in  noble  ladies,  .  .  . 
With  soft  low  tongue  and  lowly  courtesy, 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 
Some  country  girl  scarce  to  a  courfsy  bred. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  vi. 
With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  turned  her  from  Sir  Leoline. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  ii. 

4.  Favor;  indulgence;  allowance;  common 
consent;  conventional  as  distinguished  from 
legal  right:  as,  a  title  Taj  courtesy;  the  courtesy 
of  England.    See  phrases  below. 

Such  other  dainty  meates  as  by  the  curtesie  &  custorae 
euery  gest  might  carry  from  a  common  feast  home  with 
him  to  his  owne  house. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  47. 
Courtesy  (or  curtesy)  of  England,  the  title  of  a  hus- 
band to  enjoy  for  life,  after  his  Avife  s  decease,  heredita- 
ments of  the  wife  held  by  her  for  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
of  which  there  was  seizin  during  the  wife's  life,  provided 
they  have  had  lawful  issue  able  to  inherit.  Such  a  hold- 
ing is  called  tenancy  by  the  courtesy  of  England.  It  exists 
in  some  of  the  United  States.  A  right  of  tenancy  by  the 
courtesy  is  said  to  be  initiate  when  by  marriage  and  birth 
of  issue  the  husband  has  acquired  an  inchoate  or  expec- 
tant right;  it  is  consummate  when  by  the  death  of  the 
wife  his  life-estate  in  lands  of  which  she  was  seized  has 
become  absolute.  The  courtesy  of  Scotland  is  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  is  called  curialitas  Scoti<e. — Courtesy  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  special  con- 
sideration required  by  custom  to  be  shown  to  the  wishes 
of  individual  members  or  former  members  of  the  Senate 
on  certain  occasions.  Specifically — (a)  The  custom  of 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  senators  from  a  particular  State 
with  regard  to  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  appoint- 
ments to  office  witliln  that  State  made  by  the  President. 
(6)  The  custom  of  confirming  the  nomination  to  an  office 
by  the  President  of  a  member  or  former  member  of  the 
Senate  without  the  usual  reference  to  a  committee. — 
Courtesy  title,  a  title  to  which  one  has  no  valid  claim, 
but  which  is  assumed  by  a  person  or  given  by  popular  con- 
sent. Thus,  when  a  British  nobleman  has  several  titles, 
it  is  usual  for  one  of  his  inferior  titles  to  be  assumed  by 
his  eldest  son.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
for  example,  is  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch's  eldest  son  is  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  The  younger 
sons  of  dukes  and  marquises  have  the  courtesy  title  of 
Lord  prefixed  to  their  Christian  names;  as,  Lord  William 
Lennox.  In  Scotland  the  eldest  son  of  a  viscount  or  baron 
has  the  courtesy  title  of  Master :  as,  the  Master  of  Lovat, 
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eldest  son  of  Lord  Lovat.  In  these  legal  uses  often  writ- 
ten c  u  rtesy.  =  Syn.  1.  Courteousness,  urbanity,  good  breed- 
ing. For  comparison,  see  polite. 
courtesy  (kert'si),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  courtesied, 
ppr.  eourtesying.  [<  courtesy,  ».]  I.  intrans. 
To  make  a  gesture  of  reverence,  respect,  or 
civility;  make  a  courtesy:  now  said  only  of 
women. 

The  petty  traffickers. 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence 

5Aai.,  M.  of  v.,  i.l. 

Lowly  louted  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maidens  aU  courte- 
sied. 

Longfellow  (trans.),  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

II.+  trans.  To  treat  with  courtesy  or  civility. 
[Bare.] 
The  prince  politely  courtesied  him  with  all  favours. 
Sir  a.  Williams,  Actions  of  the  Low  Countries,  p.  6. 

courtezan,  courtesan  (ker'-  or  kor'te-zan),  n. 
[Early  mod.  B.  also  courtesane,  courtisarie,  cur- 
tizan;  <  ME.  courtezane,  <  F.  courtesan,  cortisan 
(16th  century),  now  courtisan,  <  It.  cortegiano, 
cortigiano  =  Sp.  cortesan  =  Pg.  cortezUo  (ML. 
cortesanus),  masc,  a  courtier;  F.  courtisarie  = 
It.  cortegiana,  cortigiana  =  Sp.  Pg.  cortesana  = 
Pg.  cortezana,  fem.,  a  court  lady,  a  gentlewo- 
man, hence,  orig.  in  cant  use  or  mock  euphe- 
mism, in  It.  and  P.  (now  the  only  sense  in  F.), 
a  prostitute ;  <  It.  corteggiare  (=  Sp.  Pg.  corte- 
jar  =  P.  courtiser,  obs.),  court,  pay  court  to, 
<  corte  (=  Sp.  Pg.  corte),  court :  see  court,  ».] 
If.  A  courtier. 

The  fox  was  resembled  to  the  prelates,  courtesans, 
priests,  and  the  rest  of  the  spiritualty. 

Foxe,  Book  of  Martyrs  (ed.  1641),  I.  511. 

3.  A  prostitute. 

I  endeavoured  to  give  her  [Virtue]  as  much  of  the  modern 
ornaments  of  a  fine  lady  as  I  could,  without  danger  of  be- 
ing accused  to  have  dressed  her  like  a  cowrtezan. 

Boyle,  Occasional  Reflections. 

courtezanship,  courtesanship  (ker'-  or  kor'- 
te-zan-ship),  n.  [<  courtezan,  courtesan,  +  -ship.'] 
The  "character  or  practices  of  a  courtezan. 

court-fa'VOr  (kort'fa'vor),  n.  A  favor  or  bene- 
fit obtained  at  court ;  good  standing  at  court. 

We  part  with  the  blessings  of  both  worlds  for  pleasures, 
court-faoours,  and  commissions.  Sir  JR.  VEstrange. 

court-fool  (kort'fol'),  «•    A  buffoon  or  jester 

formerly  kept  by  kings,  nobles,  etc.,  for  their 

amusement. 
court-f rumpt,  it.    A  snub  of  favor,  or  a  rebuff  at 

court. 
You  must  look  to  be  envied,  and  endure  a  few  cmirt- 

frumps  for  it.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1 

court-guide  (kort'gid'),  n.  A  directory  or  book 
containing  the  addresses  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.     [Eng.] 

court-hand  (kort'hand),  n.    The  old  so-eaUed 
"Gothic"  or  "Saxon"  hand,  or  manner  of  writ- 
ing, used  in  records  and  judicial  proceedings 
in  England. 
He  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court-hand. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  YI.,  iv.  2. 
By  this  hand  of  flesh, 
Would  it  might  never  write  good  court-hand  more. 
If  I  discover.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

court-house  (kort'hons),  n.  1.  A  building  in 
which  courts  of  law  are  held ;  a  building  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  law-courts. —  2.  In  the 
southern  United  States,  the  village  or  town  in 
which  such  a  building  is  situated;  a  county- 
seat:  common  in  the  names  of  places :  as,  Cul- 
peper  Court-House,  in  Virginia.  Abbreviated 
C.  E. 

courtier  (kor'tiSr),  n.  [<  ME.  *courtier,  courteour 
(Gower),  <  OP.  courtier,  a  judge,  prob.  also  a 
courtier,  <  ML.  *cortarius,  *curtarius,  lit.  be- 
longing to  a  court  (cf.  curtariu^,  n.,  the  posses- 
sor of  a  farm  or  villa),  <  eortis,  curtis,  a  court, 
yard,  farm,  villa,  etc.:  see  court.  As  an  E. 
word  courtier  may  be  regarded  as  <  court  +  -i-cr 
(-yer),  as  in  collier,  grazier,  lawyer,  etc.]  1.  One 
who  attends  or  frequents  the  court  of  a  sov- 
ereign or  other  high  dignitary. 

Chloe.  Ai'e  we  invited  to  court,  sir? 

Tib.  You  are,  lady,  by  the  great  Princess  Julia,  who  longs 
to  greet  you  with  any  favours  that  may  worthily  make 
you  an  often  courtier.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

In  this  and  other  passages  there  is  something  of  the  tone 
of  a  disappointed  statesman,  perhaps  of  a  disappointed 
courtier.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  863. 

2.  One  who  courts  or  solicits  the  favor  of  an- 
other; one  who  possesses  the  art  of  gaining 
favor  by  address  and  complaisance. 

There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  a  greater  courtier 
of  the  people  than  Kichard  III.  Suckling. 

courtierism  (kor'tier-izm),  n.  [<  courtier  + 
-ism.l  The  arts,  practices,  or  character  of  a 
courtier. 


courtress 

Prince  Schwartzenberg  in  particular  had  a  stately  as. 
pect,  .  .  .  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  smbking  saloon 
activity,  the  perked-up  courtierimn,  and  pretentious  nul 
lity  of  many  here.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  i%, 

courtierly  (kor'tier-li),  a.     [<  courtier  +  -Zwl.} 
Courtier-like ;  characterized  by  courtliness. 
His  courtierly  admirers,  plying  him  with  questions 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  344. 
courtieryt  (kor'tier-i),  m.     [<  eourHer+  ^;3. 
Cf .  courtry.']    The  manners  of  a  courtier. 
In  his  garb  he  savours 
Little  of  the  nicety, 
In  the  sprucer  courtiery. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Satyr. 

courtint,  courtinet,  «•    Obsolete  forms  of  ew- 

tain.     Wright. 
court-lands  (kort'landz'),  m.  pi.    In  Eng.  law, 
a  domain,  or  land  kept  in  the  lord's  hands  to 
serve  his  family;  a  home  farm. 
courtledge  (kort'lej),  n.    A  perverted  form  (as 
if  court  +  ledge^)  of  courtilage,  usually  curtilage. 
A  rambling  courtledge  of  barns  and  walls. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xiv. 
court-leet  (kort'let),  «.  An  English  court  of 
record  held  in  a  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or 
manor,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet,  for  petty- 
offenses,  indictments  to  higher  courts,  and  some 
administrative  functions.  It  has  now  fallen 
into  general  disuse. 

Where  the  ancient  machinery  of  court-leet  and  court- 
baron  had  worn  itself  out  the  want  of  magisterial  experi- 
ence or  authority  had  been  supplied  by  an  elected  council. 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  §  S'O. 

courtlesst,  «■     [<  court  +  -less.']     Uneourfcly; 
not  elegant. 

These  answers  by  silent  curtsies  from  you  are  too  coui-t- 
less  and  simple.  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  il  2, 

court-like  (kort'lik),  a.    Courtly;  polite;  ele- 
gant. 

'Fore  me,  you  are  not  modest, 
Nor  is  this  court-like  [ 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  2. 

courtliness  (kort'li-nes),  n.     The  quality  of 

being  courtly;  elegance  of  manners;  grace  of 

mien;  complaisance  with  dignity. 

COUrtlingt  (kort'ling),  n.    [<  court  +  -lvng\]  A 

courtier ;  a  retainer  or  frequenter  of  a  court. 

Although  no  bred  courtling,  yet  a  most  particular  man. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  v.  2. 

courtly  (kort'li),  a.     [<  court  +  -ly^.]    1.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  court  or  to  courts. 
To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  T.  1. 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord. 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword, 
Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield, 
His  lordship,  the  embattled  field, 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L,  iv.  19. 

2.   Elegant;   polite;  refined;   courteous:  as, 

"court^  accents  fine,"  CoZentJjre,  Christabel,  ii. 

— 3.  Disposed  to  court  the  great;  somewhat 

obsequious;  flattering.    Macaulay. 
courtly  (kort'li),  adv.    [<  court  +  -lyK]   In  the 

manner  of  courts;  elegantly;  in  a  gracious  or 

flattering  manner. 
court-mant,  n.    A  courtier. 
court-marshal  (kort'mar'shal),  n.     One  who 

acts  as  marshal  at  a  court. 
court-martial  (kort'mar'shal),  v.  t.  To  arraign 

and  try  by  court  martial  (as  an  officer  of  the 

army  or  navy)  for  offenses  against  the  military 

or  naval  laws  of  the  country.   See  court  martial, 

under  court. 
court-mourning  (kort'mor'ning),  n,  Mourninf 

worn  for  the  death  of  a  prince,  or  for  one  of  the 

royal  family  or  their  relatives. 
courtnallt,  n.      [Appar.  a  var.  of  "cmrtner,  < 

court  +  -n-er,  as  in  eiUner.]    A  courtier. 

Good  fellowe,  I  drinke  to  thee, 
And  to  all  courtnalls  that  courteous  be. 
King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield  (Child's  Ballads,  VIIL  38). 
courtoist,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  cour- 
teous. 

court-passaget,  »•     A  game  at  dice  for  two 
players. 

I've  had  a  lucky  hand  these  fifteen  year 

At  such  court-passage,  with  three  dice  in  a  disn. 

Middletm,  Women  Beware  Women,  11.  ^ 

courtpiet,  «•     Same  as  courtepy.  , 

court-plaster  (kort '  plas  "  tkv),  n.  [So  caUed 
because  originally  applied  by  ladies  of  ^f^f "" 
as  ornamental  patches  on  the  face.]  .Biac^ 
flesh-colored,  or  transparent  silk  varmshedw  m 
a  solution  of  isinglass  to  which  benzom  or  giy 
cerin,  etc.,  is  sometimes  added,  used  for  covei- 
ing  slight  wounds.  -,    « 

courtresst,  «•    [<  courter,  eourUer,  +  -«««'J 
court  lady. 

If  plain,  stale  slut,  not  a  courtress 
ereeM,  Verses  against  the  Gentlewomen  ot  »k>"* 
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«,  «ourt.    See  roH.  mother's  aide,  for  *sorormus,  *sosormus,  <  soror 

(for  sosor),  sister,  =  E.  sister,  q.v.  Cf.coMsi«2 
^  ffi  h  "-j^-  III  general,  one  collaterally  re- 
lated by  blood  more  remotely  than  a  brother  or 
sister;  a  relative;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman; 
hence,  a  term  of  address  used  by  a  king  to  a 
nobleman,  partienlarly  to  one  who  is  a  member 
of  the  council,  or  to  a  fellow-sovereign,  in  Eng- 
„f  t/T  '^"ts  and  commissions  it  is  applied  to  any  peir 
of  H?„1.^^?  °*  t"  ^'"'^-a  practice  dating  from  the  time 
the  k™  d  ™'  related  or  allied  to  every  earl  in 


a  court.    See  roll. 

courtryt,  »•  [<  oourt  +  -ry.J  The  whole  body 
of  courtiers. 

There  was  an  Outlaw  in  Ettricke  Foreste, 
Counted  him  nought,  nor  a'  his  courtrie  gay. 
Scmff  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  BaUads,  VI.  23). 

court-sllift  (kort'shiff), «.  A  political  artifice. 
Milton. 

courtship  (kort'ship),  M.  l<  court  + -ship.']  1. 
The  act  of  paying  oourt  to  dignitaries,  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  gaining  favors ;  the 
paying  of  interested  respect  and  attention ;  the 
practices  of  a  courtier.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

A  practice  of  courtship  to  greatness  hath  not  hitherto, 

in  me,  aimed  at  thy  thrift.  Ford,  Fancies,  Ded. 

The  Magistrate  whose  Charge  is  to  see  to  our  Persons, 

and  Estates,  is  to  bee  honour'd  with  a  more  elaborate  and 

personall  Courtship,  with  large  Salaries  and  Stipends. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 
He  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd, 
As  far  as  modest  pride  allow'd.  Sm/t. 

2.  The  wooing  of  a  woman ;  the  series  of  atten- 
tions paid  by  a  man  to  a  woman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  her  love  and  ultimately  her 
hand  in  marriage,  or  the  mutual  interest  en- 
gendered and  avowed  between  them,  antece- 
dent to  a  declaration  of  love  or  an  engagement 
of  marriage. 

There  is  something  excessively  fair  and  open  in  this 
method  of  courtship  ;  by  this  both  sides  are  prepared  for 
all  the  matrimonial  adventures  that  are  to  follow. 

Goldsmith. 

Discussing  how  their  courtship  grew,  .  .  . 

And  how  she  look'd,  and  what  he  said. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 
3t.  Courtly  behavior ;  refinement ;  elegance  of 
manners,  speech,  etc.,  such  as  is  becoming  at 
court. 

Whiles  the  young  lord  of  Telemon,  her  husband, 
Was  packeted  to  France  to  study  courtship. 

Ford,  Fancies,  i.  1. 
Sweet  lady,  by  your  leave.    I  could  wish  myself  more  full 
of  courtship  for  your  fair  sake. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  2. 

One  Tylo,  brought  up  at  the  court,  cunningly  sewing 

together  all  the  old  shreds  of  his  courtship,  .  .  .  pretended 

to  be  Frederick  the  emperour.    Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  205. 

4t.  Political  artifice ;  court  policy ;  finesse. 

[The  queen]  being  composed  of  courtship  and  Popery, 
this  her  unperformed  promise  was  the  first  court  holy  wa- 
ter which  she  sprinkled  among  the  people.  FuMer. 


courtshipmentt  (kort'ship-ment),  n.  Behavior 
at  court ;  artificial  manners. " 

Girdles  her  in  home  spunne  bays, 
Then  makes  her  conversant  in  layes 
Of  birds,  and  swaines  more  innocent 
That  kenne  not  guile  nor  courtshipnwnt. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta. 

court-sword  (kort'sord'),  ».  A  light  dress- 
sword  worn  as  a  part  of  a  gentleman's  court- 
dress. 

courtyard  (kort'yard),  n.  A  court  or  an  inclo- 
sure  about  a  house  or  adjacent  to  it. 


And  [she]  myjte  kisse  the  kynge  for  cosyn,  an  she  wolde. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  ii.  132. 
Twenty-four  of  my  next  cozens 
Will  help  to  dinge  him  downe. 
Old  Robin  of  Portingale  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  35). 
Behold,  thy  cousin  Elizabeth  ["Elisabeth,  thy  kinswo- 
man,   in  the  revised  version],  she  hath  also  conceived  a 
™°-  Luke  i.  36. 

We  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria 

Shale,  All's  Well,  i.  2. 
My  noble  lords  and  cousins  all,  good  morrow. 

Shalt.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  4. 
Specifically,  in  modem  usage— 3.  The  sou  or 
daughter  of  an  uncle  or  an  aunt,  or  one  related 
by  descent  in  a  diverging  line  from  a  known 
common  ancestor.    The  children  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters are  called  cousins,  cousins  german,  first  cousins,  or 
full  cousins;  children  of  first  cousins  are  called  second 
cousins,  etc.    Often,  however,  the  term  second  cousin  is 
loosely  applied  to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  cousin  german, 
more  properly  called  a.fi.rst  cousin  once  removed. 
You  are  my  mother's  own  sister's  son ; 
What  nearer  cousins  then  can  we  be? 
Bold  Pedlar  and  Robin  Hood  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  251). 
Cousin  german  [<  F.  cousin  germain :  see  cousinl  and 
german^,  a  cousin  in  the  first  generation;  a  first  cousin. 

It  might  perhaps  seem  reasonable  unto  the  Church  of 

God,  following  the  general  laws  concerning  the  nature  of 

marriage,  to  ordain  in  particular  that  cousin-germans  shall 

not  marry.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  9. 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 

A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6. 
To  call  cousinat,  to  claim  relationship. 

He  is  half-brother  to  this  Witword  by  a  former  wife,  who 
was  sister  to  my  Lady  Wishfort,  my  wife's  mother ;  if  you 
marry  Millamant,  you  must  call  cousins  too. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  5. 
My  new  cottage  .  .  .  is  to  have  nothing  Gothic  about  it, 
nor  pretend  to  call  cousins  with  the  mansion-house. 

Walpole,  Letters  (1752),  I.  262. 
To  have  no  couslnt,  to  have  no  equaL 
So  heer  are  pardons  half  a  dozen. 
For  ghostely  riches  they  have  no  cosen. 

Heywood,  Four  Ps. 
II.+  a.  Allied;  kindred. 

Her  former  sorrow  into  suddein  wrath, 
Both  coosen  passions  of  distroubled  spright 
Converting,  forth  she  beates  the  dusty  path. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  12. 

cousin^  (kuz'n),  V.  t.  [<  cousin''-,  n.  Cf.  cousin^ 
=  co^en^,  cheat,  ult.  the  same  word.]  To  call 
"  cousin"  ;  claim  kindred  with.    See  cousin'-,  n. 


A  long  passage  led  from  the  door  to  a  paved  courtyard  COUSill^t,  V.     An  obsolete  Spelling  of  cozerfi. 
about  forty  feet  square,  planted  with  a  few  flowers  and  COUSinage-'-t,  >' .     [ME.   cousinage ;  <  cousin'-  + 
=>"*'■  O'Donovan,  Merv,  xi.     .age.     Cf.  cosinage.']     The  relationship  of  cou- 

coury  (kou'ri),  n.     [The  native  name.]     A  su-    sins ;  collateral  kinship  in  general.    Chaucer. 
perior  kind  of  catechu  made  in  southern  India  cousinage^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  eozen- 
by  evaporating  a  decoction  of  the  nuts  of  Areca    age^. 

cousinert,  »•    -An  obsolete  spelling  of  co^zewer. 
cousinessf  (kus'n-es),  n.      [<  ME.  cosynes;  < 
cousin'-  +  -ess.']    A  female  cousin. 
Ther-for,  curteise  cosynes,  for  loue  of  crist  in  heuene, 
Kithe  nouj  thi  kindenes  &  konseyle  me  the  best. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  625. 

couscous  (kos'kSs),  M.    [P ."spelling,  as  coescoes,  cousinhood  (kuz'n-hiid), «.  [K  cousin'- + -hood.] 
the  D.,  and  Cuscus,  the  NIi_.,  spelling  of  the  na-    1.  Relationship  as  of  cousins. 

Promotion  proceeds  not  by  merit,  but  by  cash  and 
cousinhood.  London  Daily  Sews,  May  11,  1857. 

2.  Cousins,  or  persons  related  by  blood,  collec- 
tively. 

There  were  times  when  the  cousinhood,  as  it  [the  Temple 
connection]  was  nicknamed,  would  of  itself  have  furnished 
almost  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
an  efficient  Cabinet.  Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 


cous-cous  (kos'kSs),  n.  [Also  written  couz- 
couz,  kous-kous;  the  native  name.]  A  favorite 
west  African  dish,  consisting  of  flour,  flesh  or 
fowls,  oil,  and  the  leaves  of  Adansonia  digitata, 
or  baobab.    Also  called  by  the  natives  lalo. 


tive  name :  see  Cuscus.]  The  native  name  of  a 
Wnd  of  phalanger,  the  spotted  phalanger  of  the 
Moluccas.    Also  written  coescoes.    See  Cuscus. 

COUSCOUSOU  (kos'ko-so),  n.  A  dish  in  vogue  in 
Barbary,  similar  to  the  cous-cous  of  west  Africa. 
See  cous-cous. 

COUSeranite  (ko'ze-ran-it),  n.     A  mineral  oc- 
curring in  square  prisms,  probably  an  altered 
form  of  the  species  dipyre  of  the  scapolite  group,  cousinly  (kuz'n-li),  a.  _[<  cousin'- + -ly'-.]  Like 
origiaally  obtained  from  the  district  of  Bouse-    or  becoming  to  a  cousin, 
rans,  department  of  AriSge,  France.  No  one  finds  any  harm,  Tom, 

COnsinl(kuz'n),».anda.    [Earlymod.E.  also  co-  in  a  quiet  coMsiraii/ walk.  Pra^d. 

sin,  cozin,  cosen,  cozen,  coosin,  coosen  ;  <  ME.  cou-       She  was  not  motherly,  or  sisterly,  or  cousinly. 
sin,  eosin,  cosyn,  also  cousine  (which  is  sometimes  ^"^  Century,  xxv  mi. 

iised  as  fern.,  distinguished  from  maso.  cousin),  cousinry  (kuz'n-ri),  n.    [<  cou.'dn'-  +  -ry.]    Cou- 
<  OP.  cosin,  cusin,  cousin,  P.  cousin  (>  Gr.  cousin    sins  collectively;  relatives;  kindred. 
=  Sw.  kusin)  =  Pr.  eosin  =  It.  cugino,  m.  (OP.         of  the  numerous  and  now  mostly  forgettable  cousinry 
cosine,  cousime,  F.  cousine  (>  G.  cousine  =  Dan.     we  specify  farther  only  the  Mashams  of  Otes  in  Essex. 
kvMne  =  Sw.  )cusin)  =  Vv.  cozina  =  It.  cugina,  Carfj/ie,  Cromwell,  i 

lem.),  <  ML.  cosinus  (fem.  *cosina),  contr.  of  cousinship  (kuz'n-ship),  ».  [<  cousin^  + -sMp.] 
L.  consobrinus  (fem.  consobrina),  the  child  of  a  The  state  of  being  cousins;  relationship  by 
mother's  sister,  a  cousin,  a  relation,  <  com-,  to-    blood ;  cousinhood. 


cou'VTe-nuque 

However,  this  cousinship  with  the  duchess  came  out  by 
chance  one  day.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  Iii. 

COUSiny  (kuz'ni  orkuz'n-i),  a.  [<  cousin'-  +  -y'.] 
Pertaining  to  cousins  or  collateral  relationship. 
As  for  this  paper,  with  these  cousiny  names, 
I—  'tis  my  will  —  commit  it  to  the  flames.      Crabbe. 

consnert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cozener. 

COUSSinet  (F.  pron.  ko-se-na'),  «.  [P.,  dim.  of 
coussin,  a  cushion:  see  cushion.]  In  arch.,  a 
member  of  the  Ionic  capital  between  the  abacus 
and  the  echinus. 

COUSSO,  n.     See  kousso. 

COUSU  (ko-sti'),  a.  [F.  (<  L.  consutus),  pp.  of 
coudre,  sew,  <  L.  consuere,  sew  together :  see 
consute,]  In  her. ,  same  as  renwli,  but  admit- 
ting in  some  cases  of  two  metals  or  two  colors 
being  carried  side  by  side,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom :  as,  a  chief  argent  cousu  or. 

couteau  (ko-to'),  «• ;  pi.  couteaux  (-toz').  [For- 
merly coutelj  locally  in  United  States  cuitoe; 
F.  couteau,  <  OF.  coutel  =  'Pi.  coltelh,  cotelh  = 
Sp.  cuchillo  =  Pg.  cutela  =  It.  cultello,  coltello, 
<  L.  cultellus,  dim.  of  cutter,  a  knife :  see  colter 
and  cutlass.]  A  knife  or  dagger;  specifically, 
a  long,  straight  double-edged  weapon  carried 
in  the  middle  ages  by  persons  not  of  the  mili- 
tary class,  as  on  journeys,  or  by  foot-soldiers 

and  attendants  on  a  camp couteau  de  Br%;lie, 

a  variety  of  the  partizan  or  halberd,  a  weapon  resembling 
a  short,  broad  sword-blade  fixed  on  a  staff.— Couteau  de 
chasse,  a  hunting-knife,  or  hunters'  knife,  especially  for 
breaking  or  cutting  up  the  quarry. 

coutht,  couthet  (kSth),  pret.  [<  MB.  couth, 
couthe,  coude,<.  AS.  cUthe,  pret.:  see  could,  can'-.] 
Knew ;  was  able :  an  obsolete  form  of  could. 

AUe  the  sciences  vnder  Sonne  and  alle  the  sotyle  craftes 
I  wolde  I  knewe  and  couth  kyndely  in  myne  herte  1 

Pi£rs  Plowman  (B),  xv.  49. 
Well  couth  he  tune  his  pipe  and  frame  his  stile. 

Spenser,  Sliep.  Cal.,  January. 

couth  f  (koth),  pp.  and  a.  [<  ME.  couth,  <  AS. 
cuth,  pp.  See  ca»i,  and  cf.  uncouth,  kithe.] 
Known ;  well-known  ;  usual ;  customary :  an 
obsolete  past  participle  of  can'-. 

William  thei  receyued. 
With  clipping  &  kesseng  &  alle  couthe  dedes. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3659. 

COUthie,  COUthy  (ko'thi),  a.  [An  extension  of 
coMtt,  known.]  Kindly ;  neighborly ;  familiar. 
[Scotch.] 

Fu'  weel  can  they  ding  dool  away 
Wi'  comrades  couthie. 

Fergusson,  Rising  of  the  Session. 

COUthie,  COUthy  (ko'thi),  adv.  [<  couthie,  couthy, 

a.]    In  a  kindly  manner;  lovingly.     [Scotch.] 

I  spier'd  [asked]  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  sweet. 

Bwrns,  last  May  a  Braw  Wooer. 

coutll  (ko'til),  n.  A  heavy  cotton  or  linen  fab- 
ric, much  like  canvas,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  corsets. 

COUVade  (ko-vad'),  n.  [P.,  a  brooding,  sitting, 
cowering,  <  couver,  hatch,  brood,  sit,  cower,  <  L. 
cubare,  lie  down:  see  cove'^,  covey'-.]  A  custom, 
reported  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times 
among  some  of  the  primitive  races  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  accordance  with  which,  after 
the  birth  of  a  child,  the  father  takes  to  bed, 
and  receives  the  delicacies  and  careful  atten- 
tion usually  given  among  civilized  people  to  the 
mother.  The  custom  was  observed,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  among  the  Corsicans ;  and  Strabo  notices  it  among  the 
Spanish  Basques,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  Gascons,  it 
is  said  still  to  be  practised.  Travelers,  from  Marco  Polo 
downward,  have  reported  a  somewhat  similar  custom 
among  the  Siamese,  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  negroes,  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  etc. 

COUVert  (ko-var'),  n.  [P.,  plate,  napkin,  spoon, 
knife,  and  fork,  of  each  guest,  also  the  spoon 
and  fork  only,  lit.  a  cover,  <  ccuvrir,  cover :  see 
cover'-,  covert.]     See  cover'-,  6. 

COU'verte  (ko-varf),  n.  [F.  (=  Pr.  cuberta  = 
Sp.  ciibierta  ='Pg.  coberta,  cuberta),  glaze,  deck, 
lit.  a  cover,  orig.  pp.  fem.  otcouvrir,  cover:  see 
cover'-,  covert.]    In  ceram. ,  same  as  glaze. 

couveuse  (ko-vez'),  n.  [P.,  fem.,<  cowiier, brood, 
hatch:  s^&couvade,  core^.]  1.  Abrooder. —  2. 
An  apparatus  for  the  preservation  of  infants 
prematurely  born,  it  is  designed  principally  to  pro- 
tect the  child  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, preserving  a  uniform  temperature  approximating 
to  that  of  the  human  body,  and  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  warmed  air. 

C0U'7re-nuc[Ue  (ko'vr-nHk),  ».  [F.,  <  couvrir, 
cover(see  cover'>-)+  nuque,  thenape  of  theneck.] 
In  armor,  that  part  of  a  helmet  which  protects 
the  neck,  such  appendages  were  rare  in  classical  an- 
tiquity, and  were  apparently  unknown  to  the  Roman  le- 
gionary. In  the  early  time  of  the  middle  ages  the  neck 
was  protected  by  the  camail,  and  the  fully  developed  ar- 
met,  following  the  form  of  the  person  accurately,  pro- 
tected the  nape  of  the  neck  by  a  plate  of  steel,  of  which  the 
edge  fitted  a  gi'oove  in  the  gorgerin,  allowing  a  free  side- 


couvre-nuque 

wise  taovenient.  (See  armet.)  In  the  headpieces  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  full  pano- 
ply of  steel,  the  couvre-nuque  was  a  large  plate  secured  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  helmet  behind,  or  more  commonly  a 
series  of  plates,  like  the  tassets,  moving  one  upon  another 
and  secured  to  a  lining  of  leather  or  some  other  material 
by  rivets. 

COUXia  (ko'sW-a),  7(.  1.  Same  as  eoiixio.—  ^. 
The  Pithecia  sdianus,  or  black-lDearded  saM. 

COUXio  (ko'sM-o),  n.  The  red-lDaoked  saki, 
I'ithtcia  cliiropotes,  a  South  Amerieam  monkey 
of  the  suljfamily  Fitlieciiiice. 

covado  (ko-va'do),  n.  [Pg.,  also  coto,  a  cubit, 
ell  Flemish,  <  L.  cubitum,  cuUtus,  a  cubit :  see 
cubit.']  A  cloth-measure  of  Portugal ;  a  cubit. 
It  is  theoretically  24  Portuguese  inches ;  but  in  retail,trade 
the  covado  avantajado  is  employed,  which  is  variously  said 
to  be  from  j  to  IJ  inches  longer.  It  has  no  doubt  varied. 
Taking  it  at  24}  inches  (the  usual  statement),  it  is  equal 
to  26.7  English  inches.  The  same  measure  was  used  m 
Brazil ;  but  both  countries  have  now  adopted  the  metric 
system. 

covariant  (ko-va'ri-ant),  n.  .  [<  co-^  +  variant.] 
In  math.,  a  function  vfhieh  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  primitive  function  from  -which 
it  is  derived  as  any  of  its  linear  transforms  to 
a  similarly  derived  transform  of  its  primitive ; 
a  function  of  the  coeflacieats  and  variables  of  a 
given  quantio,  such  that  when  the  quantic  is 
Unearly  transformed,  the  same  function  of  the 
new  variables  and  coefficients  is  equal  to  the  old 
function  multiplied  by  some  power  of  the  modu- 
lus of  transformation.  Covariants  were  discov- 
ered by  Cayley,  and  so  named  by  Sylvester,  1852. 

covei  (kov),  n.  [A  word  with  a  wide  range  of 
meanings :  <  ME.  "cove  (not  recorded),  <  AS. 
cofa,  a  chamber,  room  (applied  also  to  the  ark), 
ONorth.  eofa,  a  chamber,  also  a  cave,  =  leel. 
koji,  a  hut,  shed,  cell,  =  Norw.  hove,  a  closet, 
=  Sw.  dial,  kove,  a  hut,  =  MLG.  hove,  have,  hofe, 
LG.  Jcave,  kowe,  a  pen,  a  sty,  stall,  =  MHG. 
kobe,  G.  koben  (G.  also  kofen,  <  LG.),  a  cabin, 
stall,  cage  (cf.  MHG.  kobel,  a  little  cottage,  and 
OHG.  chubisi,  a  hut) ;  Goth,  form  not  recorded. 
Perhaps  akin  to  cub^,  a  stall,  cubby,  a  snug,  con- 
fined place  (see  cub^,  CMbby^),  but  not  to  cave^, 
coop,  Clip,  or  alcove,  with  which  last  word  cove  is 
often  erroneously  connected.  In  the  architec- 
tural sense,  cove  corresponds  to  It.  cavetto,  lit. 
a  little  hollow.]  1.  A  small  inlet,  creek,  or 
bay ;  a  recess  or  nook  in  the  shore  of  any  con- 
siderable body  of  water. 

On  both  sides  every  halfe  myle  gallant  CoiKSj  to  con- 
taine  in  many  of  them  100  sayle. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  111. 

At  length  I  spied  a  little  cave  on  the  right  shore  of  the 

creek,  to  which  with  great  pain  and  difficulty  I  guided 

my  raft.  Defoe,  Uobiuson  Crusoe,  p.  39. 

Waves  that  up  a  quiet  cove 

Rolling  slide.  Tennyson,  Eleanore. 

Hence — 2.  Ahollow,  nook,  or  recess  in  a  moun- 
tain, or  among  mountains.  The  word  cove  is  used 
^vith  this  meaning  in  various  regions,  especially  in  the 
Lake  district  of  England,  and  in  parts  of  the  Appalachian 
range  in  the  United  States.  The  coves  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  Virginia  are  oval,  almost  entirely  inclosed,  valleys,  and 
are  a  prominent  topographical  feature  of  that  part  of  the 
Appalachian  system. 

3.  In  arch.,  a  concavity;  any  kind  of  concave 
molding;  the  hollow  of  a  vault.  The  term  is  com- 
monly applied  to  the  curve  which  is  sometimes  used  to 
connect  the  ceiling  of  a  room  with  the  walls,  and  which 
springs  from  above  the  cornice.     See  coved  ceiling,  under 
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coved  (kovd),  i).  a.     [<  cove\,  3,  +  -etJZ.]    Form- 
ing an  arch;  arched;  curving;  concave. 

The  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabians  are 
pounded  into  domes  and  coved  roofs. 

H.  Smiriburn^,  Travels  through  Spain,  xliv. 

That  singular  coved  cornice  which  seems  to  have  been 
universal  in  Roman  basilicas,  though  not  found  anywhere 
else  that  I  am  aware  of.    J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  414, 

Coved  ceiling,  a  ceiling  formed  in  a  coved  or  arched 
manner  at  its  junction  with  the  side  walls.    Such  ceilings 


4t.  In  ship-building,  a  curved  or  arched  mold- 
iflg  at  the  bottom  of  the  taffrail.  An  elliptical 
molding  above  it  was  called  the  arch  of  the  cove. 
cove^  (kov),  V.  t.  and  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coved, 
ppr.  coving.     [<  cove'^,  ».]     To  arch  over. 

The  brook  ploughed  down  from  the  higher  barrows,  and 
the  coving  banks  were  roofed  with  furze. 

It,  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxxvii. 

covert  (kov),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  cover,  F.  couver  (=  It. 
covare),  brood,  hatch,  <  L.  cubare,  lie  down,  in 
comp.  incubare,  brood,  incubate :  see  cubation, 
incubate,  etc.,  and  cf.  couvade  and  covey^.]  To 
brood,  cover,  or  sit  over. 

]S'ot  being  able  to  cove  or  sit  upon  them  [eggs], .  .  .  she 
bestoweth  them  in  the  gravel. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  800. 

Cove^  (kov),  n.  [Also  eovey,  in  old  slang  writ- 
ten cofe  (whence  cuffin),  gipsy  cova,  a  thing, 
covo,  that  man,  covi,  that  woman.]  A  man ;  a 
person;  afeUow:  generally  preceded  by  some 
adjective :  as,  an  old  cove;  a  rum  cove;  a  flash 
cove,  etc.  [Slang.] 
There's  a  gcTttry  cove  here.  Wits'  Recreations  (1664). 

A  hen  cove,  a  lyrave  cove,  a  gentry  cuffin. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  v.  1. 

cove-bracketing  (k6v'brak"et-ing),  V.  The 
wooden  skeleton  forming  a  cove :  applied  chief- 
ly to  the  bracketing  for  the  cove  of  a  ceiling. 


Coved  Ceiling. — Louvre  Palace,  Paris, 

are  frequently  elaborately  ornamented  with  panels  en- 
riched with  moldings  or  carvings. 

covellin,  covelline  (kov'el-in),  n.  [Perhaps 
from  a  proper  name,  Covell.]  Native  copper 
sulphid  (CuS),  usually  occurring  massive,  of  an 
indigo-blue  color,  hence  called  indigo-copper. 

COVellite  (kov'el-it),  n.    Same  as  covelUn. 

coven^t,  **•    See  c(M)i»i. 

coven^t,  n.     See  covent. 

COVenablet,  «•  [<  ME.  covenable,  contr.  conable, 
and  by  corruption  comenable,  <  OF.  covenable, 
cwvenable,  also  comjenable.iaoi.  F.  convenable 
(>  E.  convenable,  q.  v.)  =  Pr.  cowvenable,  eoven- 
kable='Pg.  convinhavel,  <  ML.  convenabilis,  irreg. 

<  L.  convenire  (>  OF.  covenir,  cuvenir,  convenir, 
F.  convenir),  come  together,  agree :  see  convene, 
convenient.]     1.  Suitable;  fit;  proper;  due. 

Thei  [herbs  and  trees]  waxen  faste  in  swiche  places  as  ben 
covenable  to  them.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  2. 

Wherfor  and  a  couenable  name  he  putte  to  the  place. 

Wyelif,  Ex.  xv.  23. 

Weche  foure  and  twenty  sholde,  to  the  couenable  so- 
maunse  [summons]  of  the  forseyde  meyre,  come. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  349. 

2.  Accordant;  agreeing;  consistent. 

The  witnessingis  weren  not  couenable. 

Wyelif,  Mark  xiv.  56. 

covenablenesst, ».  [<  ME.  covenablenesse  ;  <  cov- 
enable + -ness.]  Suitableness;  fitness;  oppor- 
tunity. 

To  alle  nede  time  is  and  couenablenesse  [var.  cesoun, 
Purv.].  Wyelif,  Eccl.  viii.  6. 

COVenabletyt,  n.  [<  ME.  covenablete,  <  OF.  cove- 
nablete,  cuvenablete,  convenablete,  <  covenable :  see 
covenable  and  -1y.]  Suitableness ;  fitness ;  suit- 
able time  or  opportunity. 

Fro  that  tyme  he  sougte  couenablete  [var.  oportunyte, 
Purv.]  for  to  bitake  him.  Wyelif,  Mat.  xxvi.  16. 

COVenablyt,  adv.     [<  ME.  covenably,  covendbli; 

<  covenable,  a.]  Suitably;  conveniently;  pro- 
portionately. 

He  sougte  how  he  schulde  bitraye  liim  covenably. 

Wydif,  Mark  xiv.  11  (Oxf.). 

Thei  han  grete  Leves,  of  a  Eote  and  an  half  of  lengthe : 
and  thei  ben  covenably  large  [wide]. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  49. 

covenant  (kuv'e-nant),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
covnant,  <  WE." covenant,  covenaunt,  covenand, 
rarely  convenant,  contr.  covnant,  cownand,  co- 
nant,  conand,  and  by  corruption  comenaunt,  < 
OF.  covenant,  cuvenant,  covmenant,  eouvenent, 
covinent,  also  corwenant,  F.  convenant  (=  Pr. 
convinent,  covinent  =  It.  convenente),  agreement, 

<  covenant,  cuvenant,  etc.^  adj.,<  L.  convenien{t-)s, 
agreeing,  agreeable,  suitable,  convenient,  ppr. 
otconvenire  (>0F.  covenir,  cuvenir,  etc.),  agree: 
see  covenable,  and  of.  convenient,  of  which  cove- 
nant isvAi.  a,  AoviiAeX.  Cf.  equiv.  cowBt]  1.  A 
mutual  compact  or  agreement  of  two  or  more 
persons  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing  some 
act;  a  contract;  a  compact. 

I  made  couenaunt,  true  to  be, 
Firste  whanne  y  bajitisid  was. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  36. 

Love  prays.    It  makes  covenants  with  Eternal  Power  in 

behalf  of  this  dear  mate.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  168. 

2.  In  law :  (a)  In  general,  an  agreement  under 
seal;  a  specialty;  any  promise  made  by  deed. 

Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Shak.,'!.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 


covenant 

Covenants  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  plaic 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  not  according  to  any  secret 
reservation.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  v. 
(6)  More  particularly,  a  subordinate  stipulation 
forming  part  of  the  same  sealed  instrument 
with  the  agreement  to  which  it  is  incidental: 
as,  a  covenant  of  warranty  of  title  in  a  deed. 

3.  In  Biblical  usage,  the  free  promise  of  God, 
generally,  though  not  always  expressly,  accom- 
panied by  the  requirement  of  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions  on  the  part  of  man. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token 
of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.         Gen.  ix.  13. 

4,  Eecles.,  a  solemn  agreement  between  the 
members  of  a  church,  as  that  they  will  act  to- 
gether in  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  Specifically,  mScottish  hist.,  the  bond  or  engage, 
meiit  subscribed  in  1638,  and  often  called  the  National 
Covenant,  based  upon  the  covenant  or  oath  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  in  1681  (preceded 
by  a  similar  one  in  1557),  which  was  signed  and  enjoined 
upon  all  his  subjects  by  James  VI.  (afterward  James  I.  of 
England),  and  renewed  in  1590  and  1596.  Its  object  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Reformed  religion 
against  popery,  and  its  particular  cause  was  the  attempt 
of  Charles  I.  to  force  a  liturgy  upon  Scotland,  At  the 
restoration  of  episcopacy  in  1662,  both  the  National  Cove- 
nant and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  1643  (see 
below)  were  proscribed,  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  not 
regained  until  after  the  revolution  of  1688. 

5t.  Specifically,  an  indenture;  an  article  of  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Buery  prentes  of  the  sayd  craft  that  is  inrolled  and 

trewly  seruethe  his  coumand,  shall  pay  a  spone  of  selver. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  316. 

At  Michalmas  next  my  cov'nant  comes  out, 

Wlien  every  man  gathers  his  fee. 
Jolly  Finder  [pound-keeper]  of  Wakefield  (Child's 
[BaUads.V.  206). 
Action  of  covenant,  or  covenant  merely,  the  common, 
law  form  of  action  by  which  a  plaintiff  claims  damages 
for  breach  of  covenant  or  contract  under  seal.— Breach 
of  covenant.  See  ftreocA.— Concurrent  covenant. 
See  dependent  covenant. —  Covenant  against  encum- 
brances. See  em<;«miira?u!e.— Covenant  of  redemption, 
in  theol.,  a  covenant  which  the  Father  is  thought  by  cer- 
tain theologians  to  have  made  with  the  Son,  whereby  the 
former  agreed  to  give  to  the  latter  the  elect,  provided  the 
latter  would  do  and  suffer  all  that  he  afterward  did  and 
suffered  for  their  redemption. — Covenant  Of  works, 
in  theol.,  the  covenant  before  the  fall,  conditioned  on 
obedience :  distinguished  from  the  covenant  of  grace,  or 
the  covenant  after  the  fall,  conditioned  on  faiiji.— Cove- 
nant real,  a  covenant  by  which  a  person  covenants  for 
his  heirs  as  well  as  for  Iiimself,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  covenants  for  title,  thus  binding  them  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  covenant  if  they  should  inherit  assets  from  him, 
but  not  otherwise. — Covenants  which  run  with  the 
land,  covenants  relating  to  real  property,  such  that  either 
the  liability  to  perform  or  the  right  tio  take  advantage 
passes  to  the  transferee  of  the  estate  of  either  party.— 
Covenant  to  stand  seized  to  uses,  a  covenant  by  which 
an  owner  of  land  covenants,  in  consideration  of  blood  or 
marriage,  that  he  will  stand  seized  or  possessed  of  the 
same  to  the  use  of  his  wife  or  a  near  relative.  This,  under 
the  statute  of  uses,  which  declared  the  ownership  to  be  in 
the  person  beneficially  interested,  operated  as  a  convey- 
ance to  the  latter. — Covenant  with  Christ,  the  covenant 
into  which  the  members  of  most  non-liturgical  churches 
publicly  enter  on  uniting  with  the  church,  to  live  as  loyal 
and  faithful  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.—  Covenant  with 
the  Chtirch,  a  covenant  similar  to  the  preceding,  to  walk 
in  harmony  with  the  particular  church  of  which  the  one 
covenanting  desires  to  become  a  member,  and  to  labor 
for  its  peace  and  prosperity. —  Dependent  or  concur- 
rent covenant,  a  covenant  which  will  not  sustain  an  ac- 
tion in  case  of  breach,  without  a  performance  or  tender  of 
performance  of  the  covenant  on  the  other  side.— Half- 
way covenant,  a  practice  which  prevailed  for  a  time  in 
the  Puritan  churches  in  New  England,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  according  to  which  persons  who  had  been  bap- 
tized in  their  infancy  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  church-membership,  provided  they  as- 
sented to  the  doctrines  of  faith,  entered  into  covenant 
with  the  church,  and  did  not  lead  scandalous  and  immoral 
lives,  although  they  gave  no  evidence  of  conversion  and 
made  no  profession  of  Christian  experience. — Indepen- 
dent covenant,  a  covenant  which  must  be  performed, 
and  the  breach  of  which  will  sustain  an  action,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  covenantee  has  performed  the  cove- 
nants upon  his  part  in  the  same  instrument  or  agreement- 
National  Covenant.  See  couenant,  4.— Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  a  solemn  contract  entered  into  between 
the  General  'Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  com- 
missioners from  the  English  Parliament  in  1643,  having  for 
its  object  a  uniformity  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline 
throughout  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  according  to 
the  Presbyterian  standards.  It  was  opposed  to  both  popeiy 
and  prelacy.— The  Old  Covenant,  the  New  Covenant, 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  respectively;  the 
designations  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Bible,  commonly  callea 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  See  testament. =SyiI.  •™- 
gagement,  etc.  (see  promise,  n.) ;  Covenxint,  Contract,  com- 
pact, bargain,  convention,  mutual  pledge.  Covenant,  Bl 
now  used  (apart  from  Its  legal  mean  ing),  carries  with  it  tne 
idea  of  solemnity,  and  is  generally  used  of  religious  mat- 
ters, no  civil  penalty  necessarily  following  the  infraction 
of  it,  while  contract  has  a  much  wider  sense  as  applied  to 
some  agreement  between  two  or  more.  Aslaw  terms,  co»fr 
nant  generally  implies  an  agreement  in  writing,  signed 
and  sealed,  whereas  contract  includes  verbal  agreemeDts 
or  such  as  are  not  signed  and  sealed.  _ 

covenant  (kuv'e-nant),  V.  [<  covenant,  ».]  !• 
intrans.  To  enter" into  a  formal  agreement; 
contract;  bind  one's  self  by  contract;  agree 
formally  or  solemnly :  as,  A  covenaiits  with  B 


covenant 

to  convey  to  him  a  certain  estate :  with  for  be- 
fore the  thing  or  price. 

They  comnaMei  with  him /or  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Mat,  xxvi.  15. 

I  had  covemmted  at  Montriiil  to  give  him  a  new  hat  with 
Bilver  button  and  loop.  Si&me-^  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  96. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  agree  or  subscribe  to  or 
promise  by  covenant ;  engage  by  a  pledge. 

According  to  the  word  that  1  coveiianted  with  you. 

Hag,  ii.  6. 

To  the  Irish  hee  so  f arr  condisceuded,  as  first  to  tolerate 

in  privat,  then  to  covnant  op'nly,  the  tolerating  of  Popery. 

mUton,  EikonoKlastes,  xiii. 

We  were  asked  to  coveTiant  that  we  would  make  no 
change  without  the  consent  of  the  laity;  bat  neither  could 
they  make  any  change  without  the  consent  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  810. 

2t.  To  demand  as  a  condition  or  stipulation ; 
stipulate. 

Imprimis  then,  I  covenant  that  your  Acquaintance  be 
general ;  that  you  admit  no  sworn  Confident,  or  Intimate 
of  your  own  Sex.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  6, 

Covenanted  civU  service.  See  ciml— covenanted 
mercies,  in  tli^ol.,  divine  mercies  pledged  in  some  specific 
divine  promise,  as  to  those  that  have  received  baptism,  for 
example,  in  contradistinction  to  ^trwovenanted  mercies — 
that  is,  mercies  not  so  specifically  promised, 

covenant-breaker  (kiiv'e-nant-bra'''k6r),  n. 
One  who  violates  a  covenant. '  Milton. 

covenanted  (kuv'e-nan-ted),  a.  [<  covenant  + 
-ed2.]  Holding  a  position,  situation,  or  the 
like,  under  a  covenant  or  contract. 

We  shall  be  obliged  henceforward  to  have  more  natives  in 
the  service,  and  the  duties  of  the  covenanted  civilians  sent 
from  Europe  will  be  more  and  more  those  of  supervision 
and  wise  guidance.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  27. 

covenantee  (kuv"e-nan-te'),  n.  [<  covenant  + 
-eel.]  The  party  "to  a  covenant  to  whom  the 
performance  of  its  obligation  is  expressed  to  be 
due. 

covenanter  (kuv'e-nan-t6r),  n.  [<  covenant  + 
-eri.]  1.  One  who  makes  a  covenant;  a  party 
to  an  agreement  or  contract. 

A  covenant  to  do  any  action  at  a  certain  time  or  place 
is  then  dissolved  by  the  covenanter. 

Hobbes,  De  Corpore  Politico,  i.  2. 

2.  leap.']  In  Scottish  hist.,  one  of  those  who  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  in  1638 
and  1643,  bound  themselves  by  solemn  cove- 
nant to  uphold  and  maintain  the  Presbyteiiau 
doctrine  and  polity  as  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  exclusion  of  both  prelacy  and  popery. 
The  name  continued  to  be  applied  to  those  who  dissented 
from  the  final  settlement  in  1688,  more  definitely  called 
Cameronians,  and  afterward  Reformed  Presbyterians.  See 
covenant,  n.,  4. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  new  oathes  in  Scotland  between 
the  covenanters,  who  they  say  will  have  none  but  Jesus 
Christ  to  reign  over  them.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Letters. 

covenanting  (kuv'e-nan-ting),^.  a.  [<  covenant 
+  -ing^.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Covenant- 
ers :  as,  the  covenanting  cause. —  2.  Belonging 
to  the  extreme  party  of  Presbyterians,  known 
as  Covenanters,  who  dissented  from  the  iinal 
settlement  of  the  matters  at  issue  between  the 
Scottish  church  and  the  king,  and  afterward 
formed  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church :  as, 
a  covenanting  minister. 

Strike  this  day  as  if  the  anvil 
Lay  beneath  youi'  blows  the  while. 

Be  they  Covenanting  traitors. 
Or  the  brood  of  false  Argyle  ! 

Aytoun,  Burial  March  of  Dundee, 

covenantor  (kuv'e-nan-tor),  n.  [<  covenant  + 
-or;  equiv.  to  covenanter"]  In  law,  that  party 
to  a  covenant,  agreement,  or  contract  by  whom 
the  obligation  expressed  in  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

covenoust  (kuv'e-nus),  a.    See  covinous. 

coventt,  «•  [Also,  rarely,  coven,  covin,  <  ME. 
eovent,  covand,  covaund  (=  MLG.  kovent,  kavent, 
convent),  <  OF.  eovent,  covant,  couvant,  chou- 
vent,  chouvant,  also  convent,  counvent,  =  Pr,  co- 
vent,  coven  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  convento,  <  L.  conven- 
tus,  a  meeting,  assembly,  agreement,  covenant, 
ML.  also  a  convent :  see  convent,  of  which  co- 
vent  is  a  doublet,  the  older  form  in  E.  In  the 
sense  of  '  covenant,'  in  part  confused  with  cove- 
nant. Ct.  covin-tree.]  1.  A  meeting;  a  gather- 
ing; an  assembly. 

If  ther  shal  entre  into  joure  couent,  or  gederynge  to- 
gyderp,  a  man.  Wyclif,  Jas.  ii.  2  (Oxf.). 

Thou  hast  defendid  me  fro  the  couent  of  warieris. 

Wyclif,  Ps.  Ixiii.  3  (Oxf.). 

2.  A  convent  or  monastery;  the  monks  or  nuns 
collectively. 

All  the  Covente  standing  about  y  Herse,  without  the 
raylea,  singing  diuerse  antems. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E,  E.  T.  S.,  extra  aer.),  i.  34, 
The  abbot  sayd  to  his  eovent. 
IfyteU  Geate  o/Sobyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  60), 
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We  were  met  by  two  Franciscan  Friers,  who  saluted  and 
conveyed  us  to  their  eovent.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p,  120. 
[Hence  the  name  of  Covent  Garden,  in  London,  a  garden 
formerly  attached  to  a  convent  or  monastery,  now  the  site 
of  a  celebrated  theater  of  that  name ;  also  of  the  city  of 
Coventry.]  ' 

3.  An  agreement ;  a  covenant. 

Serve  thou  thy  wife,  as  thi  covaunde  was. 

Reliquice  Antiqiue,  II.  280. 
Thyne  covaJides  for  to  fulflUe.  MS.  in  HalliweU. 

Coventry  Act,  to  send  to  Coventry.  See  act, 


coventry-bell  (kuv'en-tri-bel),  n.  [The  name 
Coventry,  ME.  Coventre,  is  generally  explained 
from  the  convent  (ME.  covent)  establishedthere 
by  Earl  Leofric,  11th  century,  but  the  AS.  form 
Cofentred,  Cofantred  means '  tree  of  the  cove  or 
cave' (gen.  oteofa,  a  cove,  a  chamber  (see  cove^), 
+  tred,  tree),  or  perhaps '  tree  of  Cof  a '  (a  proper 
name).]  A  name  for  the  canterbury-bell.  Cam- 
panula Medium. 

COVentry-blue  (kuv'en-tri-blo),  >?.    Blue  thread 
of  a  superior  dye  ma'Ae  at  Coventry  in  England, 
and  used  for  embroidery. 
I  have  lost  my  thimble  and  a  skein  of  Coventry  blue. 

B.  Jonson,  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

COVentry-rape  (kuv'en-tri-rap),  n.  The  Cam- 
panula Itapunculus,  having  tuberous  turnip-like 
roots. 

cove-plane  (kov'plan),  n.  A  molding-plane 
cutting  out  a  quarter-round  or  scotia.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

coverl  (kuv'6r),  V.  [<  ME.  euveren,  coveren, 
kuveren,  also  keveren,  kiveren  (>  mod.  dial,  kiver), 
<  OF.  covrir,  cuvrir,  couvrir,  P.  couvrir  =  Pr. 
cobrir,  cubrir  =  Sp.  cubrir  =  Pg.  coTirir  =  It. 
coprire,  <  L.  cooperire,  cover,  <  co-  (intensive) 
+  operire,  shut,  hide,  conceal :  see  cooperculum, 
etc.,  and  cf.  aperient,  apert.']  I.  trans.  1.  To 
put  something  over  or  upon  so  as  to  protect, 
shut  in,  or  conceal;  overlay;  overspread  or 
envelop  with  something ;  specifically,  to  put  a 
cover  or  covering  (designed  for  the  purpose) 
upon  :  as,  to  cover  a  dish ;  to  cover  a  chair  with 
plush ;  to  cover  a  table  with  a  cloth ;  to  cover 
the  body  with  clothes. 
The  locusts  .  .  .  shall  cover  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Ex.  A.  6. 

The  valleys  are  covered  over  with  corn.  Ps.  Ixv.  13. 

Go  to  thy  fellows ;  bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the 

meat,  and  we  will  come  to  dinner.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ili.  6. 

2.  To  hide  or  screen  as  by  something  overspread 
or  intervening,  either  literally  or  figuratively ; 
cause  to  be  invisible  or  unobserved;  put  out 
of  sight  or  consideration :  as,  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  covered  by  a  cloud ;  they  sought 
to  cover  their  guilt :  often  followed  by  up :  as, 
the  thieves  covered  up  their  tracks. 

If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even  the 
night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Ps.  cxxxix.  11, 

Charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins,      1  Pet,  iv,  8, 
No  monument. 
Though  high  and  big  as  Pelion,  shall  be  able 
To  cover  this  base  murder. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  3. 

How  come  others  only  to  make  use  of  the  pretence  of 

vertue  to  deceive,  and  of  honesty  and  integrity  to  cover 

the  deepest  dissimulation  ?  Stillingjieet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

3.  To  pardon  or  remit :  a  scriptural  use. 
Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin 

is  covered.  Ps.  xxxii.  1. 

Thou  hast  covered  all  their  sin.  Ps.  Ixxxv.  2, 

The  sin  or  defilement  is  covered,  a  legal  term  which  is 

often  equivalent  to  atonement, 

Bible  Commentary,  Ps.  xxxii,  1, 

4.  Reflexively  and  figuratively,  to  invest  or 
overspread  (one's  self  or  one's  reputation  with) : 
as,  he  covered  himself  ^th  glory. 

In  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  powers  that  covered 
themselves  with  everlasting  infamy  by  the  partition  of 
Poland,  there  is  none  more  marked  for  selfish  profligacy, 

Brouglmm. 

5.  To  shelter;  protect;  defend:  as,  a  squadron 

of  horse  covered  the  retreat. 

And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  around, 

Cowley, 

The  loss  of  the  Spaniards,  covered  as  they  were  by  their 
defences,  was  inconsiderable, 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  12. 

6.  To  put  the  usual  head-covering  on;  replace 

the  hat  on. 

For  if  the  woman  be  not  covered,  let  her  also  be  shorn. 

1  Cor.  xi,  6, 

Nay ;  pray  be  covered.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii,  3, 

7.  To  travel  or  pass  over ;  move  through :  as, 
the  express  covered  the  distance  in  fifteen  min- 
utes.— 8.  To  copulate  with:  said  of  male  ani- 
mals.—  9.  To  be  equal  to ;  be  of  the  same 
extent  or  amount;    be  coextensive  .with ;  be 
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equivalent  to :  as,  the  receipts  do  not  cover  the 
expenses. — 10.  To  include,  embrace,  or  com- 
prehend :  as,  an  offense  not  covered  by  any 
statute ;  the  explanation  does  not  cover  all  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  vague  term  "the  beginning"  cov- 
ers the  geological  ages,  because  there  is  no  chaotic  condi- 
tion between  these  and  the  human  period, 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p,  84, 

11.  To  aim  at  directly;  bring  into  effective 
range  and  aim,  as  of  a  rifle  or  other  firearm : 
as,  he  covered  the  thief  with  his  pistol ;  hence, 
to  command,  in  a  military  sense ;  occupy  a  com- 
manding position  with  regard  to. 

The  king  was  encamped  in  Shoa,  covering  and  keeping  in 
awe  his  Mahometan  provinces,  Fatigar  and  Dawaro, 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II,  146, 

12.  To  brood  or  sit  on,  as  a  hen  on  eggs  or 
chicks. 

Where  finding  life  not  yet  dislodged  quight, 

He  much  rejoyst,  and  courd  it  tenderly. 

As  chicken  newly  hatcht,  from  dreaded  destiny, 

Spenser,  F,  Q.,  II,  viii.  9, 
Whilst  the  hen  is  covering  Iier  eggs,  the  male  generally 
takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring  bough, 

Addison,  Spectator, 

13.  To  counterbalance;  compensate  for:  as, 
to  cover  one's  loss. — 14.  To  contain ;  comprise. 
—  Covered  battery.  See  6atte»j/.— Covered  consecu- 
tives.  B&e  consecutive. — Covered  money.  Seeirwney. — 
Covered  way,  (a)  in  fort.,  an  open  corridor  bordering 
the  ditch,  and  ranging  round  the  outworks,  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  line  of  communication,  masked  from  the  en- 
emy by  a  parapet,  Avhich  in  modem  use  is  regularly  formed 
by  an  embankment.  The  covered  way  is  the  most  in- 
dispensable of  all  the  outworks  to  a  besieged  garrison, 
because  it  affords  them  a  covered  position  beyond  the 
ditch  from  which  to  make  a  sortie,  or  to  guard  the  ditch 
and  the  communications.  If  repulsed  in  a  sortie,  the  cov- 
ered way  affords  the  garrison  a  secure  point  of  retreat, 
(&)  In  arch.,  a  recess  left  in  a  brick  or  stone  wall  to  re- 
ceive the  roofing,  GioUt.  Also  covert-way.— To  cover 
into,  to  transfer  to :  as,  to  cover  the  balance  of  an  appro- 
priation into  the  Treasury, 

There  remains  a  considerable  sum  (about  $2,600)  to  cover 
into  the  treasury.  Science,  V.  374, 

To  cover  shorts  or  short  sales,  on  the  stock  exchange, 
to  buy  in  such  stocks  as  have  been  sold  short,  in  order  to 
meet  one's  engagements  or  for  protection  against  loss.  See 
sAori.— To  cover  the  buckle,  to  execute  a  peculiar  and 
difiicult  step  in  dancing.    [Colloq.] 

Triplet  played  like  Paganini,  or  an  intoxicated  demon. 
Woflfington  covered  the bucklein  gallant  style ;  she  danced, 
the  children  danced.  C.  Reade,  Peg  WofHngton,  viii. 

To  cover  the  feet.  See  foot.  =  Syn.  2.  To  disguise,  se- 
crete, screen,  shield,  mask,  cloak,  veil,  shroud. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  envelop  or  be  spread  over 
something  so  that  it  is  invisible:  specifically 
said  of  opaque  paints  (those  having  "  body"), 
which  readily  conceal  the  material  upon  which 
they  are  spread. 

The  product  [white  lead]  covet's  as  well  as  the  best  sub- 
stance made  by  the  Dutch  process,  and  better  than  that 
made  by  the  French,  being  denser  and  of  a  finer  grain. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  421, 

2.  To  lay  a  table  for  a  meal ;  prepare  a  banquet. 
To  cover  com-tly  for  a  king.  Greene,  Friar  Bacon,  p,  169, 
Lor.  Bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  too,  sir ;  only,  cover  is  the  word. 

Shak.,M.ot\.,m.  5, 

3.  To  put  one's  hat  on. 

coverl  (kuv'er),  n.     [<  cover^,  v.    Cf.  covert.] 

1.  Something  which  is  laid,  placed,  or  spread 
over  or  upon  another  thing  to  inclose,  close, 
envelop,  or  protect  it :  as,  the  cover  of  a  box  or  a 
dish;  the  cover  of  a  bed;  the  cover  of  a  book. 

The  Latins  celebrated  the  mass  of  the  resurrection,  and 
at  Gloria  in  excelsis  a  cover  was  let  down,  and  the  tapes- 
try on  the  front  of  the  holy  sepulchre  appeared,  repre- 
senting the  resurrection. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II,  i.  18. 

The  canvas  cover  of  the  buggy  had  been  folded  away 
under  it.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  125. 

2.  Something  which  veils,  screens,  or  shuts 
from  sight;  an  obstruction  to  vision  or  per- 
ception ;  a  concealment ;  a  screen ;  a  disguise : 
as,  to  address  a  letter  under  cover  to  another 
person ;  he  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  merchant 
as  a  cover  for  his  design. 

Their  bluntness,  as  it  is  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity, 

is  the  best  cover  to  artifice.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  208. 

The  main  body  retired  under  cover  of  the  night.     Hay. 

3.  Shelter  of  any  kind ;  defense,  as  against  the 
weather  or  an  enemy ;  protection :  as,  the  troops 
fought  under  cover  of  the  batteries. 

By  being  compelled  to  lodge  in  the  field,  which  grew 
now  to  be  very  cold,  whilst  his  army  was  under  cover,  they 
might  be  forced  to  retire.       Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

I  went  under  cover  of  this  escort  to  the  end  of  their 
march.  U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  386. 

4.  Shrubbery,  woods,  thicket,  underbrush,  etc., 
which  shelter  and  conceal  game :  as,  to  beat  a 
cover;  to  ride  to  cover. 
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The  game  was  then  driven  from  the  covtr. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  79. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 
I  slide  by  hazel  covers. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

5.  In  roofing,  that  part  of  a  slate,  tile,  or  shin- 
gle which  is  covered  by  the  overlap  of  the  course 
aljove.— 6.  [Cf.  P.  coxvert,  with  same  sense: 
see  convert.']  The  utensils,  such  as  plate,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  napkin,  wine-glasses,  etc.,  re- 
quired at  table  by  one  person :  so  called  be- 
cause originally  brought  together  in  a  case,  or 
in  compact  form,  for  transportation,  traveling, 
or  the  like :  as,  the  traveling  coi-er  of  King  George 
rV.  in  the  Jones  collection  at  South  Kensington ; 
to  lay  a  cover.—  7.  The  cap-head  or  end-piece 
of  an  upright  steam-eylinder — To  break  cover. 
See  break.— To  draw  a  cover.  See  dmw.=Syn.  See 
covering. 
COVer^t,  V.  [<  ME.  coveren,  cuveren,  leuveren,  leev- 
eren,  <  OP.  cobrer,  coubrer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  cobrar, 

<  ML.  'cuperare  (cf.  deriv.  cuperamentum)  for 
reciiperare,  recover :  see  recover  and  recuperate.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  gain;  win;  get;  obtain. 

I  schulde  keuer  the  more  comfort  to  karp  yow  wyth. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1221. 

2.  To  restore;  recover;  heal;  cure. 

Quen  that  comly  he  keuered  his  wyttes. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1766. 

I  scholde  covere  agayn  my  sigght.      Seven  Sages,  1.  357. 

Here  may  men  fynde  a  f aythf ull  frende, 
That  thus  has  couered  vs  of  oure  care. 

York  Flays,  p.  199. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  get  on;  advance. 

Thei  keuered  with  clene  strengthe  with  him  to  towne. 

Waiiam  ofPaleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3647. 

2.  To  recover ;  get  well. 

Than  were  we  covered  of  oure  cares  colde. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  762, 

coverclet,  ».  [<  ME.  ooverhyl,  covercle,  <  OP. 
covercle,  P.  couvercle,  <  L.  cooperoulum,  a  cover, 

<  cooperire,  cover:  see  cover'^,  v.]  A  small  cov- 
er ;  a  lid ;  an  operculum. 

A  litel  roundel  as  a  sercle. 
Paraventre  brode  as  a  covercle. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  792. 

The  covercle  of  a  shell-fish. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  11. 

cover-cloth  (kuv'6r-kl6th),  ;«.  A  covering  for 
a  lace-maker's  pillow.  Each  pillow  has  three  cover- 
cloths.  The  first  is  a  part  of  the  pillow  itself,  and  the 
pattern  is  adjusted  upon  it;  the  others  are  detachable. 
One  is  used  to  protect  the  lace  as  it  is  finished,  and  the 
other  is  fastened  under  the  bobbins,  and  is  thrown  over 
the  pillow  when  not  in  use,  to  keep  it  clean.  Diet,  of 
Needlework. 

COVerer  (kuv'6r-§r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
covers  or  lays  a  cover. 

Constantyn  shal  behei'e  cook  and  couerer  of  here  churche. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  176. 

cover-glass  (kuv'er-glas),  n.  Aslip  of  thin  glass 
used  for  covering  a  microscopical  preparation. 
Also  called  cover-slip. 

Pure  cultures  of  Bacterium  lactis  were  found  to  be  pres- 
ent in  every  one,  as  was  easily  ascertained  by  cover-glass 
preparations.  Med.  News,  XLIX.  514. 

covering  (kuv'6r-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  coveryng,  Tcov- 
ering  ;  verbal  n.  of  cover'^,  v.]  1.  That  which 
covers,  as  a  lid  or  canopy;  a  cover;  something 
spread  or  laid  over  or  wrapped  about  another, 
as  for  concealment,  protection,  or  warmth ;  spe- 
cifically, clothing:  as,  feathers  are  the  natural 
covering  of  birds. 
Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark.       Gen.  viii.  13. 

They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge  without  clothing,  that 
they  have  no  covering  in  the  cold.  Job  xxiv.  7. 

The  human  mind,  fed  by  constant  accessions  of  know- 
ledge, periodically  grows  too  large  for  its  theoretical  cov- 
erings, and  bursts  them  asunder  to  appear  in  new  habili- 
ments. Huxley,  Man's  Place  in  Kature,  p.  72. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  placing  a  cover  upon 
something ;  specifically,  in  boolchinding,  the  pro- 
cess of  putting  covers  on  a  book,  in  pamphlet- 
bindins  covering  is  done  by  gluing  or  pasting  the  paper 
cover  on  the  back  of  the  sewed  sheets.  In  leather-work 
it  is  effected  by  drawing  the  leather  over  the  boards  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  book,  and  turning  it  in  over  the 
edges  of  the  boards  and  back.  Tlie  covering  of  cloth- 
bound  books  is  technically  known  as  casing. 

3.  In  eeram.,  same  as  glaze.=syn.  screen,  veil, 

disguise,  mask,  cloak ;  envelop,  wrapper,  integument,  case, 
cover,  vestui-e. 
covering-board  (kuv'fer-ing-bord),  h.      Naut., 
same  as  planlc-sJieer. 

The  deep  ship,  pressed  down  pretty  nearly  to  her  cover- 
ing-board by  the  weight  of  her  whole  topsails. 

W.  C.  Eussell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xxiii. 

covering-seed  (kuv'er-ing-sed),  n.  An  old 
popular  name  for  comfits.    2fares. 
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covering-strap  (kuv'6r-ing-strap)^  n.  In  ship- 
building, a  plate  put  under  and  riveted  to  two 
meeting  plates  in  a  strake,  to  connect  them. 

coverlet  (kuv'er-let),  n.     [Accom.  form,  as  if 

<  cover'^,  n.,  +  dim.  suffix  -let,  of  ME.  coverlyte, 

<  OF.  covrelit,  P.  couvre-lit,  a  bed-covering,  < 
covrir,  couvrir,  cover,  -f-  lit,  <  L.  lectus,  a  bed: 
see  cowri,  i>.,  and  Zectaai.  Ct.  coverlid.']  Origi- 
nally, any  covering  for  a  bed ;  now,  specifically, 
the  outer  covering. 

They  have  loos'd  out  Dick  o'  the  Cow's  three  ky, 
And  tane  three  coverlets  aff  his  wife's  bed. 

Dick  o'  the  Cow  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  69). 

The  Heroe's  Bed, 
Where  soft  and  silken  Coverlets  were  spread. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 

Every  man  stretches  his  legs  according  to  the  length  of 
his  coverlet.  Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  i.  4. 

coverlid  (kuv'er-lid),  m.  [Accom.  form,  as  if  < 
cover'^  +  lid,  of  coverlet,  P.  couvre-lit :  see  cover- 
let.]   A  corruption  of  coverlet. 

The  silk  star-broider'd  coverlid 
Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould. 
Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

cover-point  (kuv'6r-point),  n.  1.  A  fielder  in 
the  game  of  cricket  who  stands  a  little  to  the 
right  of  and  behind  point,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
stop  and  return  all  balls  batted  toward  him .  See 
cricket^. — 2.  In  the  game  of  lacrosse,  a  player 
who  stands  just  in  front  of  point,  and  who  should 
prevent  the  ball  from  coming  near  the  goal. 

co-versed (ko-versf),  a.  l<  co-^  +  versed.]  Used 
only  in  the  phrase  co-versed  sine  (which  see,  un- 
der sine). 

COVer-shamet  (kuv'6r-sham),  n.  .Anything  used 
to  conceal  shame  or  infamy,  or  prevent  disgrace. 

Does  he  put  on  holy  garments  for  a  cover-shame  of  lewd- 
ness ?  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Those  dangerous  plants  called  cover-shame,  alias  savin, 
and  other  anti-conceptive  weeds  and  poisons. 

Xieply  to  Ladies  and  Bachelors  Pefiiion  (Harl.  Misc., 

[IV.  440). 

cover-side  (kuv'6r-sid),  n.  A  country  or  region 
having  covers  in  it ;  a  hunting-region. 

cover-slip  (kuv'er-slip),  n.   Same  as  cover-glass. 

cover-slutt  (kuv'fer-slut),  n.     [<  cover^,  v.  t, 
+  obj.  slut.]    Something  to  hide  sluttishness. 
[Rare.] 
Hags  and  coversluts  of  infamy.  Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace. 

covert  (kuv'fert),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a. :  <  ME.  covert,  < 
OP.  covert,  cuvert,  couvert,  F.  couvert  =  Sp.  cu- 
bierto  =  Pg.  coberto,  cuberto  =  It.  coperto,  co- 
verto,  covered,  <  L.  coopertus,  pp.  of  cooperire  (> 
OF.  covrir,  cu/iirir,  couvrir,  P.  cou/vrir,  etc.,  cover: 
see  cover^,  v.).  11. ».:  <  ME.  covert,  coverte,  <  OF. 
covert,  couvert  (P.  covert),  m.,  coverte,  couverte, 
f.,  cover,  covert,  P.  couverte,  f.,  deck,  glazing, 
=  Sp.  cubierta  =  Pg.  coberta,  cuberta  =  It.  co- 
perta,  coverta,  i.,  cover;  <  ML.  coopertum,  a 
cover,  covert  (of  woods),  etc.,  cooperta,  a  cov- 
er, covered  place,  deck,  etc. :  neut.  and  fern, 
respectively  of  L.  coopertus,  pp.  of  cooperire, 
cover:  see  above.  Cf.  couvert,  comierte,  and 
cover^,  n.]  I.  a.  1.  Covered;  hidden;  private; 
secret;  concealed;  disguised. 

How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  1. 

By  what  best  way. 
Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile. 
We  now  debate.  Milton, 'B.'L.,u.il. 

An  ugly  covert  smile 
Lurked  round  the  captain's  mouth. 

TYilliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  306. 

3.  Sheltered ;  not  open  or  exposed :  as,  a,  cov- 
ert place. 

You  are,  of  either  side  the  green,  to  plant  a  covert  alley, 
upon  carpenters'  work.  Bacon,  Gardens. 

On  one  side  are  covert  branches  hung, 
'Mong  which  the  nightingales  have  always  sung 
In  leafy  quiet.  Keats,  Epistle  to  G.  F.  Mathew. 

3.  In  law,  under  cover,  authority,  or  protec- 
tion: said  of  a  married  woman.  See  feme  co- 
vert, uaAeTfeme.  =  Syn.  Latent,  Occult,  etc.  See  secret. 
II.  n.l.  A  protection ;  a  shelter ;  a  defense; 
something  that  covers  and  shelters. 

His  cuntre  keppit  in  couert  &  pes 
To  the  last  of  his  lyf,  as  a  lord  shuld. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13652. 

A  tabernacle  .  .  .  for  a  couert  from  storm  and  from  rain. 

Isa.  iv.  6. 
The  shepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Horace,  I.  xxix. 

2.  Something  that  conceals  or  hides ;  a  screen ; 
a  disguise ;  a  pretext ;  an  excuse. 

It  is  the  custom  of  bad  men  and  Hypocrits  to  take  ad- 
vantage at  the  least  abuse  of  good  things,  that  under  that 
covert  they  may  remove  the  goodness  of  those  things 
rather  then  the  abuse.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xvi. 
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3.  A  thicket;  a  shady  place  or  a  hiding-place  • 
a  cover  for  game. 

She  came  down  by  the  covert  of  the  hill.  1  Sam.  xxv.  20. 
When  they  couch  in  their  dens,  and  abide  in  the  covert 
to  lie  in  wait.  Job  xxxviii.  40. 

Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide. 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  7, 
Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field. 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i,  10. 
Pensive  as  a  bird 
Whose  vernal  coverts  Winter  hath  laid  bare. 

Wordsworth,  Calais,  August  7, 1802. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ih.  9. 

4.  Same  as  coverture,  3. 

To  this  the  plaintiff  only  replied,  that  she  was  now  only 
under  covert,  and  not  liable  to  any  debts  contracted  when 
she  was  a  single  woman. 

Addison,  Trial  of  Ladies'  Quarrels, 

5.  In /owKnp,  a  company;  a  flock. 

A  covert  of  cootes,      Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  97, 

6.  pi.  In  ornith.,  feathers  covering  the  bases, 
or  more,  of  the  large  feathers  of  the  wing  or 
taU;  the  tectrices.  They  are  divided  into  superinr 
and  inferior,  or  upper  and  lower,  coverts.  The  upper  wing- 
coverts  are  divided  into  primary,  which  overlie  the  bases 
of  the  primaries,  and  secondary,  which  overlie  the  bases 
of  the  secondaries.  The  last-named  set  are  subdivided 
into  the  greater  coverts,  a  single  row  projecting  furthest 
upon  the  secondaries ;  the  median  coverts,  a  single  row 
coming  next  in  order ;  and  the  lesser  or  least  coverts,  in- 


Upper  Surface  of  Sparrow's  Wing,  showing  coverts  and  other 
feathers.    (From  Coues's     Key  to  N,  A,  Birds,"} 

(z/,  alula  or  bastard  wing;  p,  nine  primaries;  s,  six  secondaries; 
t,  three  inner  secondaries,  commonly  called  tertiaries  or  tertials; 
Sep,  a  row  of  scapularies ;  pc,  the  primary  coverts,  overlyine  the  pri- 
maries; ^jc,  greater  secondary  coverts,  furthest  overlying  the  secon- 
daries ;  msc,  middle  secondary  coverts,  or  median  coverts,  next  over- 
lying the  secondaries ;  /sc,  lesser  secondary  coverts,  or  least  coverts, 
in  several  indistinguishable  rows. 

eluding  all  the  remainder,  without  distinction  of  rows. 
The  secondary  coverts  are  also  antebrachial  or  cubital,  be- 
ing situated  upon  the  forearm ;  the  primary  coverts  are 
manual,  situated  upon  the  manus.  The  under  whig-cov- 
erts  and  the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  are  not  subdi- 
vided. Tail-coverts  of  either  set  sometimes  project  far  be- 
yond the  tail-feathers,  forming,  for  instance,  the  gorgeous 
train  of  the  peacock.  The  extent  to  which  the  upper  wing- 
coverts  overlie  the  secondaries  is  available  as  a  character 
in  classification ;  it  is  least  in  the  Passeres,  the  highest 
birds.    See  tectrices.— la  covert,  in  secret;  covertly. 

So  fit  Agents  of  State  are  Women  sometimes,  that  can 
transact  a  Business  in  Covert,  which  if  Men  should  attempt, 
they  would  soon  be  discovered.    Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  208. 

To  break  covert.    See  break. 
covertt,  V.  t.     [<  ME.  coverten,  <  covert,  a  cover: 
see  covert,  ».]    To  cover. 

This  is  husbondrie 
To  covert  hem  with  sumwhat  whille  thay  drie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  15. 

covert-baron   (kuv'6rt-bar'''on),  n.     Same  as 
feme  covert  (which  see,  xinder  feme). 
covertical  (ko-ver'ti-kal),  a.    In  geom.,  haTing 

common  vertices. 
covertly  (kuv'ert-li),  adv.    Secretly;  closely; 
in  private ;  insidiously. 

Whan  Blase  herae  Merlin  thus  couertty  speke  he  thought 
longe  on  these  wordes.  3lerlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  u.  »■ 

That  monarch,  with  his  usual  insidious  policy,  bad 
covertly  dispatched  an  envoy  to  Barcelona. 

Prescott,  Eerd.  and  Isa.,  1.  i- 

covertness  (kuv'6rt-nes),  ».   Secrecy;  privacy. 

coverture  (kuv'6r-tur),  n.  [<  MB.  coverUre, 
covertoure  (=  MLG-Dfcfwertere),  <  OF.  covertm 
couvertwe,  P.  couverture  =  Pr.  eubertwa  -- np. 
Pg.  cobertura  =  It.  copritura,  <  ML.  coopermra, 
<  L.  cooperire,  pp.  coopertus,  cover:  see  cover , 
v.]     If.  A  cover  or  covering. 

The  covertoures  of  hir  veyn  aparayles.  , 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  meW  - 

Whose  dismall  brow 
Contemnes  all  roofes  or  civill  coverture. 

Marston,  Sophonisba,  i»-  '• 

The  couverture  is  of  quilted  work. 


[uutea  worK.  r  mt 

J,  Hewitt,  Ancient  Armour,  1.  «i- 


coverture 

2.  A  covert  or  shelter;  covering ;  protection ; 
disguise;  pretense.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

AU  this  is  done  but  for  a  sotilte, 

To  hide  your  falshede  vnder  a  coverture, 

But  he  shall  dye  to  morow  be  ye  sure. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1539. 
Agaynst  his  cruell  scortching  heate, 
Where  hast  thou  coverture  ? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 
He  .  .  .  saw  their  shame  that  sought 
Vain  covertures.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  337. 

3.  Specifically,  in  law,  the  status  of  a  married 
woman  considered  as  under  the  cover  or  pow- 
er of  her  husband,  and  therefore  called  a  feme 
covert.  At  common  law  coverture  disabled  a  woman 
from  making  contracts  to  the  prejudice  of  herself  or  her 
husband  without  his  allowance  or  confirmation.  Also 
covert. 

covert-way  (kuv'ert-wa),  n.  Same  as  covered 
way  (■which  see,  under  covert,  v.  t). 
covet  (kuv'et),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cuvet; 
<  ME.  coveten,  coveiten,  cmeyten,  <  AF.  euveiter, 
OF.  coveiter,  covoiter,  F.  convoiter  (with  inserted 
n)  =  Pr.  cobeitar,  cubitar  (cf .  Sp.  codiciar  =  Pg. 
eobigar,  cubigar,  covet,  <  Sp.  codicia  =  Pg.  eo- 
biga,  cubiga,  <  ML.  cwpidiUa :  see  covetise)  =  It', 
ciibitare,  covet,  <  ML.  as  if  *cupiditare,  desire, 
covet,  <  eupidita(t-)s,  desire  (>ult.  E.  cupidity), 
eupidiis,  desirous,  <  cupere,  desire :  see  cupidous, 
Cupid.^  I,  trans.  1.  To  desire  or  wish  for  with 
eagerness ;  desire  earnestly  to  obtain  or  possess : 
in  a  good  sense. 

Me  liketh  it  well  for  that  thow  coveytest  prowesse  and 
valour.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  521. 

Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  1  Cor.  xii.  31. 

The  nature  of  man  doth  extremely  covet  to  have  some- 
what in  his  understanding  fixed  and  immovable. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  222. 

They  [the  salmon]  covet  to  swim,  by  the  instinct  of  na- 
ture, about  a  set  time.    I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  123. 

2.  To  desire  inordinately  or  without  due  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  others ;  wish  to  gain  pos- 
session of  in  an  unlawful  way ;  long  for,  as  that 
which  it  is  unlawful  to  obtain  or  possess. 
Thou  Shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house.    Ex.  xx.  17. 
0  blinde  desire :  oh  high  aspiring  harts. 
The  country  Squire  doth  couet  to  be  Knight. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  61. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  To  long  for,  hanker  after,  aspire  to. — 2. 
To  lust  after. 

II.  intrans.  To  have  or  indulge  inordinate 
desire. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  which  while 
some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith. 

1  Tim.  vi.  10. 
I'll  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more. 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all.  Shale. ,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 

covetable  (kuv'e-ta-bl),  a.     [<  covet  +  -able.'] 
That  may  be  coveted. 
coveter  (kuv'e-t6r),  n.    [<  ME.  coveytere  ;  <  covet 
+  -«•.]    One  who  covets. 
We  ben  no  coue.yteris  of  yuelis.  Wyclif,  1  Cor.  x.  6. 

covetingly  (kuv'e-ting-li),   adv.     With  eager 
desire  to  possess. 
Most  covetingly  ready.         B.  Jonsmi,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

covetiset,  ».  [<  ME.  coveUse,  coveitise,  <  AP. 
*cuveitise;  OF.  coveitise,  F.  convoitise  =  Pr.  cu- 
UUcia  =  OSp.  cobdicia,  Sp.  codicia  ='Pg.  cobi^a, 
cubiga  =  It.  cupidigia,  cupidezza,  <  ML.  cupidi- 
Ua,  equiv.  to  L.  cupidita(t-)s,  desire,  <  cupidus, 
desirous:  see  cupidity  and  covef]  Covetous- 
ness ;  avarice ;  avaricious  desire. 

Couetise  to  conne  and  to  knowe  sciences 
Putte  oute  of  paradys  Adam  and  Eue. 

Piers  Plovnnan  (C),  xvii.  223. 
A  clergyman  must  not  be  covetous,  much  less  for  covetise 
must  he  neglect  his  cure. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  241. 

covetiveness  (kuv'e-tiv-nesX  «•  [<  *covetive 
(<  covet  +  -ive)  +  -ness.']  In  phren.,  same  as 
acquisitiveness,  2. 

covetous  (kuv'e-tus),  a.  [<  ME.  eoveitous, 
eovaitous,  covetous,  covetus,  etc.,  <  AF.  *cuveitus, 
coveittis,  OF.  covoitous,  F.  convoiteux  =  Pr.  co- 
beitos,  cubitos  (ef .  Sp.  codicioso  =  Pg.  cohigoso) 
=  It.  eubitoso,  <  ML.  as  if  *cupiditosus  (cf .  cupi- 
diosus,  cupidinosus),  <  L.  cupidita{t-)s,  desire: 
see  covet.']  1.  Very  desirous;  eager  for  ac- 
quisition :  in  a  good  sense :  as,  covetous  of  wis- 
dom, virtue,  or  learning. 

The  bretouns  pressed  to  the  bateile  as  thei  that  were 
■desttous  to  luste  and  covetouse  to  do  ohiualrie. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ui.  645. 
Saba  was  never 
More  covetotis  of  wisdom,  and  fair  virtue, 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  4. 

I  must  much  value  the  frequent  Bespects  you  have 

shewn  me,  and  am  very  covetous  of  the  Improvemejit  of 

this  Acquaintance.  Howell,  Letters,  il.  47. 
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2.  Specifically,  inordinately  desirous;  exces- 
sively eager  to  obtain  and  possess,  especially 
m  an  imlawful  or  unjust  way ;  carried  away  by 
avarice. 

A  bishop  then  must  be  .  .  .  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not 
covetom.  i  Tjm.  yj.  3. 

He  is  so  base  and  covetous, 
He'll  sell  his  sword  for  gold. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  iv.  2. 
covetously  (kuv'e-tus-li),  adv.    With  a  strong 
or  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  and  possess;  ea- 
gerly; avariciously. 

If  he  care  not  for 't,  he  will  supply  us  easily :  It  he  cov- 
etously reserve  it,  how  shall 's  get  it? 

Shak.,T.oiA.,iv.  3. 

covetousness  (kuv'e-tus-nes),  n.     [<  covetous  + 

-ness^.     The  ME.  equiv.  term  was  covetise,  q.  v.] 

1.  Strong  desire;  eagerness.  [Rare  or  obso- 
lete.] 

When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well. 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness. 

Shak.,  K,  John,  iv.  2. 

2.  The  character  of  being  covetous,  in  an  evil 
sense ;  a  strong  or  inordinate  desire  of  obtain- 
ing and  possessing  something,  without  regard 
to  law  or  justice;  overbearing  avarice. 

Both  parties  had  an  inordinate  desire  to  have  that  they 
had  not,  and  that  is  covetousness. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1650. 

Out  of  the  heart  of  men  proceed  evil  thoughts,  .  .  .  cov- 

'etousness.  Mark  vii.  22. 

The  character  of  covetousness  is  what  a  man  generally 

acquires  more  through  some  niggardliness  or  ill  grace  in 

little  and  inconsiderable  things  than  in  expenses  of  any 

consequence.  Pope,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

=Syn.  2.  Avarice,  Cupidity,  etc.  (see  auance),  greediness, 

hankering. 

covetta  (ko-vet'a),  n.  [See  covei-,  coving.]  A 
carpenters'  plane  for  molding  framework;  a 
quarter-round. 

coveyi  (kuv'i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  covie, 
<  ME.  covey,  cove,  <  OF.  coveye,  covee,  F.  couv4e 
(=  It.  covata;  also  cova,  covo,  andaug.  covone — 
Plorio),  a  brood,  a  flock  of  birds,  esp.  of  par- 
tridges, <  cover,  P.  couver  (=  It.  covare),  brood, 
sit  on,  lurk,  or  lie  hid :  see  cove^,  and  cf.  cou- 
vade,  a  doublet  of  covey''-.]  1.  In  hunting,  spe- 
cifically, a  flock  of  partridges ;  hence,  in  gen- 
eral use,  a  flock  of  any  similar  birds. 

The  Sport  and  Race  no  more  he  minds ; 
Neglected  Tray  and  Pointer  lie  ; 
And  Covins  unmolested  fly.  Prior,  Alma,  i. 

There  would  be  no  walking  in  a  shady  wood  without 
springing  a  covey  of  toasts.  Addison,  Guardian. 

Mr.  Harrison  scared  up  some  coveys  of  the  frankolin,  a 
large  bird  resembling  the  pheasant. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  251. 

2.  A  company;  a  party;  a  bevy. 

Thou  Shalt  have  a  monopoly  of  playing  confirmed  to 
thee  and  thy  covey,  under  the  emperor's  broad  seal. 

B,  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
=:Sjn,  Pack,  Brood,  etc.  Seejlock. 
C0Vey2  (ko'vi),  n.  [<  cove^  +  dim.  -ey^.]  .  Same 
as  cove^. 
co-vibrate  (ko-vi'brat),  V.  i.  [<  co-^  +  vibrate.] 
To  vibrate  along  with  another  or  others. 
[Rare.] 

When  the  vibrations  are  so  rapid  that  there  are  sixteen 
complete  movements  back  and  forth  in  a  second,  an  en- 
tirely different  sensation  is  produced,  which  we  call  sound ; 
...  a  special  nerve  —  the  auditive — is  organized  to  re- 
spond to  or  co-vibrate  with  them. 

Le  Conte,  Sight,  Int.,  p.  12. 

covid  (ko'vid),  n.  [<  Pg.  covado,  also  coto  =  Sp. 
codo  =  F.  coude,  a  cubit,  <  L.  cubitum,  a  cubit : 
see  covado,  cubit.]  A  variable  measure  of  length 
in  use  in  India  and  neighboring  countries.  The 
covids  of  Batavia,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta  are  stat- 
ed at  Iiom  18  to  18.6  inches ;  those  of  Mocha  and  Sumatra 
at  from  15  to  16  inches.  The  covid  of  China  is  the  chih, 
equal  to  14.1  inches. 

COVinif  (kuv'in),  n.  [Also  covine,  coven,  <  ME. 
covin,  covine,  covyne,  coveyne,  <  AP.  covine,  OF. 
covine,  covaine,  couvaine,  later  couvine,  a  se- 
cret agreement,  a  plot,  <  covenir,  come  together, 
agree:  see  covenant.]  1.  A  secret  agreement; 
secret  fraud ;  collusion. 

Ye  shall  truely  and  plainly  disclose,  open,  vtter  and  re- 
ueale,  and  shew  the  same  vnto  this  said  fellowship,  with- 
out fraude,  colour,  couin,  or  delay. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  262. 

Specifically— 2.  In  law,  a  collusive  agreement 
between  two  or  more  to  prejudice  a  third  per- 
son ;  deceitful  contrivance. 

In  1383  they  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  con- 
gregations, covins,  and  conspiracies  of  workmen  in  gen- 
eral. English  Gilds  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cxlvi. 

covin^t,  M.     Same  as  covent. 

coving  (ko'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cove^,  v.] 
In  building,  an  arch  or  arched  projecture,  as 
when  a  house  is  built  so  as  to  project  over  the 


coward 

ground-plot,  and  the  turned  projecture  is  arched 
with  timber,  lathed,  and  plastered. 

The  covings  were  formerly  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
face  of  the  wall,  and  the  chimney  was  finished  in  that 
manner.  Gmlt,  Encyc.  of  Arch.,  p.  949. 

Covings  of  a  fireplace,  the  vertical  sides  which  connect 
the  jambs  with  the  breast. 

COvinousf  (kuv'i-nus),  a.  [<  covi7i  +  -ous.]  De- 
ceitful; collusive;  fraudulent.  Also  spelled 
covenous. 

covin-treet,  n.  [<  covin^,  coven^,  for  covent,  a, 
meeting,  -I-  tree.]  A  tree  marking  a  place  of 
appointed  or  customary  meeting;  a  trysting- 
tree ;  specifically,  such  a  tree  in  iSont  of  a  man- 
sion or  castle,  marking  the  spot  where  the  laird 
received  and  took  leave  of  his  guest.   [Scotch.] 

I  love  not  the  castle  when  the  covin-tree  bears  such 
acorns  as  I  see  yonder.        Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  I.  38. 

cowl  (kou),  n. ;  pi.  cows  (kouz),  old  pi.  kine  (Idn). 
[<  ME.  cow,  kow,  cou,  cu,  ku,  pi.  ky,  kye,  Me, 
kuy  (>  mod.  Sc.  kye),  also  in  double  pi.  form 
(with  suffix  -eB  as  in  oxen),  kyn,  kin,  kyen,  kuyn, 
kiyn,  Men,  Mne  (>  modern  Mne),  <  AS.  cu,  dat. 
sing,  and  nom.  aec.  pi.  cy,  a  cow,  =  OS.  kit, 
ko,  kuo  =  OPries.  kH  =  D.  koe  =  MLGr.  ko,  ku, 
LG.  ko  =  OHGr.  chuo,  chua,  MHG.  kuo,  ku,  G. 
kuh  =  Icel.  kyr  (ace.  ku)  =  Sw.  Dan.  ko  (Goth, 
not  found),  a  cow,  =  Olr.  60  =  Gael,  bo,  a  cow, 
=  W.  biw,  cattle,  kine,  =  L.  bos  (bov-),  m., 
also  f .  (the  fem.  being  also  more  distinctly  ex- 
pressed by  bosfemina,  or  else  by  another  word, 
vacca,  a  cow,  related  to  E.  ox),  an  ox,  a  bull  or 
cow  (whence  ult.  E.  beef  (which  is  thus  a  doub- 
let of  cow),  bovine,  etc.),  =  Gr.  ;3o6f  {^oF-),  m.  and 
f .,  an  ox,  a  bull  or  cow,  =  Skt.  go,  a  cow,  a  bull.] 
1 .  The  female  of  the  genus  Bos  or  ox  (the  male 
of  which  is  called  a  bull,  or  in  a  restricted 
sense  an  ox).  See  ox. —  2.  The  female  of  vari- 
ous other  large  animals,  the  male  of  which  is 
termed  a  bull,  as  of  many  ruminants,  of  eared 
seals,  etc. — Sf.  A  timid  person ;  a  coward. 

The  veriest  cow  in  a  company  brags  most. 

Cotgrave  (under  crier). 
Humble  cow.    See  humble. 
C0W2  (kou),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  *couen  (?),  not  found, 

<  Icel.  kUga,  cow,  force,  tyrannize  over,  =  Sw. 
kufva,  check,  curb,  subdue,  =  Dan.  kue,  bow, 
coerce,  subdue;  further  connections  unknown.] 
To  depress  with  fear ;  cause  to  shrink  or  crouch 
with  fear;  daunt  the  spirits  or  courage  of;  in- 
timidate; overawe. 

Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 
For  it  hath  cow'd  ray  better  part  of  man ! 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
=  Syn.  To  overawe,  intimidate,  abash,  daunt. 

COW*  (kou),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  In  min- 
ing, a  wedge  placed  behind  a  crab  or  gin-start 
to  prevent  it  from  revolving. — 2.  A  kind  of 
self-acting  brake  formerly  employed  on  inclined 
planes;  a  trailer.    M.  S.  Knight. 

COW*  (kou),  n.  [A  reduced  form  of  cowU,  q.  v.] 
The  top  of  a  chimney  which  is  made  to  move 
with  the  wind;  a  cowl.     See  cowl^,  3. 

COW^t  (kou),  V.  t.  [A  var.  of  coll:  see  coll^.] 
To  cut;  clip.     [Scotch.] 

But  we  will  cow  our  yellow  locks, 
A  little  abune  our  bree. 
Wedding  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  (Child's  Ballads, 

[V.  184). 

COW^t  (kou),  n.  [<  cow^,  v.]  A  cut  or  clip, 
especially  of  the  hair :  as,  he  has  gone  to  the 
barber's  to  get  a  cow.     [Scotch.] 

cowage,  n.    See  cowhage. 

cowan  (kou'an),  «.  [Origin  unknown.]  1.  One 
whose  occupation  is  the  building  of  dry  stone 
walls:  used  especially  of  one  who  has  not 
been  regularly  trained  in  the  mason's  trade. 
[Scotch.]  Hence — 2.  One  who  is  not  a  Free- 
Mason. 

coward  (kou'ard),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  coward,  cou- 
ard,  cueard  (=  OFlem.  kuwaerd  =  Pr.  court  = 
OSp.  couarde,  cobarde,  cobardo,  Sp.  cobarde  = 
Pg.  cobarde,  covarde  =  It.  codardo,  a  coward, 
cowardly ;  aU  these  being  appar.  derived  from 
or  adapted  from  the  OF.),  <  AF.  couard,  couart, 
cuard,  OF.  couard  (coiiard),  coward,  couart,  cu- 
art,  coart,  F.  couard,  a  coward,  orig.  as  an  epi- 
thet of  the  timid  hare  (called  la  cowarde  ou  la 
court  come,  'the  bobtail';  >  OFlem.  kuwaerd, 
ME.  Cuwaert,  Kywart,  as  the  n  ame  of  the  hare  in 
' '  Reynard,  the  Pox,"  tr.  by  Caxton ;  ML.  cuardus, 
a  hare),  with  allusion  also  perhaps  to  a  cowed 
dog  with  its  tail  between  its  legs  (of.  OF.  lion 
couard,  in  heraldry,  a  lion  with  its  tail  between 
its  legs),  orig.  an  adj.,  with  the  depreciative 
suffix  -ard,  '  having  a  (short,  drooping,  or  other- 
wise ridiculous)  tail'  (ef.  OP.  couarde,  f.,  a  tail, 
couart,  m.,  a  rump  or  haunch,  as  of  venison), 

<  OF.  coue,  cowe,  coe,  F.  queue  =  Pr.  coa  =  Sp. 
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Pg.  It.  coda,  <  L.  Cauda,  LL.  ML.  also  coda, 
tail:  see  cauda,  OHfi  queue.  The  word  coward 
has  been  more  or  less  associated  in  E.  with 
coii-l,  the  animal  ('one  afraid  of  a  cow,' or  'hav- 
ing the  heart  of  a  cow.'  whence  the  accom.  form 
cou-hcart:  see  cok'^,  n.,  3),  with  cowhsrd^  (as- 
sumed to  he  a  timid  person ;  whence  the  accom. 
spelling  of  cowherd"^,  cowheard^),  with  coxo^,  in- 
timidate, and  with  cower,  crouch  as  with  fear.] 

1.  H.  1.  One  who  lacks  courage  to  meet  danger; 
one  who  shrinks  from  exposure  to  possible 
harm  of  any  Mud;  a  timid  or  pusillanimous 
person ;  a  poltroon ;  a  craven. 

VThen  Merlin  saugh  that  he  dide  a-bide,  he  cried  lowde, 

"What,  coward,  wlier-fore  a-ljideste  thow ?  will doste  thow 

not  that  thow  haste  vndirtaken,  for  it  is  sene  that  thow 

arte  a-ferde."  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  221. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  2. 

2.  In  her.,  an  animal  represented  with  the  tail 
hanging  down,  or  turned  up  between  the  legs, 
as  a  lion  or  other  beast  of  prey.  Also  coue. 
=S3ru.  1.  Coward,  Poltroon,  Craven,  Dastard,  PiiMllani- 
mmis  (person)  express  an  ignoble  quality  of  fear,  or  fear 
showing  itself  in  dishonorable  ways.  Coward  is  the  gen- 
eral word,  covering  the  others,  is  most  often  used,  and 
is  least  opprobrious.  Poltroon,  craven,  and  dastard  are 
highly  energetic  words,  used  only  in  the  eifort  to  make  a 
person's  cowardice  seem  contemptible.  The  distinction 
between  them  is  not  clearly  marked.  Apoltroonhas  some- 
what more  of  the  mean-spirited  and  contemptible  in  his 
character;  a  craven  skulks  away,  accepts  any  means  of 
escape,  however  dishonorable,  from  a  dangerous  position, 
duty,  etc. ;  a  dastard  is  base,  and  therefore  despicable,  in 
his  cowardice.  Dastard  is  the  strongest  of  these  words. 
A  jmsillanimous  person  is,  literally,  one  of  little  courage  ; 
his  cowardice  is  only  the  most  conspicuous  pai-t  of  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  force  in  mind  and  character,  maldng  him  spir- 
itless and  contemptible. 

I  was  a  coward  on  instinct.  Shak.,1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Nor  ...  is  the  peace  principle  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  fear.  It  can  never  be  defended,  it  can  never  be  execut- 
ed by  cowards.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  197. 
West.  My  heart  for  anger  burns,  I  cannot  brook  it. 
K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  and  such  as  he ; 
He  dui^t  not  sit  there  had  your  father  liv'd. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
Yonder  comes  a  knight. 
...  A  craven ;  how  he  hangs  his  head. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

You  are  all  recreants  and  dastards  ;  and  delight  to  live 
in  slavery  to  the  nobility.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  8. 

The  pusiUammous  monarch  knew  neither  when  to  pun- 
ish nor  when  to  pardon.         Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

II,  a.  1 .  Lacking  courage ;  timid ;  timorous ; 
fearful ;  craven :  as,  a  coward  wretch. 

O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  aiflict  me ! 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  v.  3. 
Is  there,  for  honest  poverty. 

That  hangs  his  head,  an'  a'  that? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by. 
We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that. 

Bums,  For  A'  That. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coward;  proceeding 
from  or  expressive  of  fear  or  timidity:  as,  a 
coward  oiy;  coward  tieraova. 

Be  men  of  spirit ! 
Spurn  coward  passion ! 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  v.  3. 
He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without. 
That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedness. 
With  coward  fears.  Wordsworth. 

cowardt  (kou'ard),  v.  t.    [<  ME.  cowarden,  cou- 
arden,   <  OP.  "coarder,  P.  couarder;  from  the 
noun.]     To  make  afraid. 
Which  cmvardeih  a  man's  heart. 

W.  Swinderhy,  Letter  in  Foxe's  Martyrs. 

CO'Wardice  (kou'ar-dis),  n.  [<  ME.  oowardis, 
-ise,  -yse,  <  OP.  couardise,  P.  couardise  (=  It. 
eodardigia),  cowardice,  <  couard,  etc.,  coward : 
see  coward,  «.]  Want  of  courage  to  face  dan- 
ger, difficulty,  opposition,  etc. ;  dread  of  expo- 
sure to  harm  or  pain  of  any  Mnd ;  fear  of  con- 
sequences; pusillanimity;  dishonorable  fear. 
Ye  be  come  hider  to  hide  yow  for  cowardise. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iu.  404. 
'Tis  not  his  arm 
That  acts  such  wonders,  but  our  cowardice. 

Lust's  Dominion,  iv.  2. 
Full  of  cowardice  and  guilty  shame. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
=Syn.  Poltroonery,  dastardliness,  cowardliness. 
cowardiet,  »•  [ME.,  <  OP.  comrdie,  cuardie  (= 
Pr.  eoardia  =  Sp.  cohardia  =  Pg.  cohardia  = 
It.  codardia),  cowardice,  <  couard,  etc.,  coward: 
see  coward,  ».]  Cowardice.  Chaucer. 
cowardize  (kou'ar-diz),  V.  t.  [<  coward  +  -ize.2 
To  render  cowardly.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Wickedness  naturally  tends  to  dishearten  and  cowardize 
men.  J.  Scott,  Sermon  before  the  Artillery  Company  (1880). 

CO'Wardlike  (kou'ard-lik),  a.    Like  a  coward; 
cowardly;  pusiUauimous.     [Rare.] 
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If  I  should  cowardlike  surrender  up 

The  interest.       Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy. 

CO'Wardliness  (kou'iird-li-nes),  n.  Want  of 
courage ;  timidity ;  cowardice. 

I  know  not  whether  he  more  detests  c(ywardliness  or 
cruelty.  Bp.  Hall,  Characters,  The  Valiant  Man. 

co'wardly  (kou'ard-li),  a.     [<  coward  +  -ly^.'] 

1.  Wanting  courage  to  face  danger,  or  to  in- 
cur harm  or  pain;  timid;  timorous;  fearful; 
pusillanimous. 

Faithless  alike  to  his  people  and  his  tools,  the  King  did 
not  scruple  to  play  the  part  of  the  cowardly  approver,  who 
hangs  his  accomplice.      Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

3.  Proceeding  from  fear  of  danger  or  harm; 
mean ;  base ;  befitting  a  coward :  as,  a  cowardly 
action. 

The  policy  of  reserve  has  been  stigmatized,  and  some- 
times justly,  as  cotvardly,  but  it  is  usually  safe. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  77. 

=  Syn.  Dastardly,  craven,  faint-hearted,  chicken-hearted. 
co'wardly  (kou'ard-li),  adv.    [<  coward  +  -ly^.^ 
In  the  manner  of  a  coward;   dishonorably; 
basely. 

He  sharply  reproved  them  as  men  of  no  courage,  who 
had  most  cowardly  turned  their  backs  upon  their  enemies. 

Knolles. 

cowardoust  (koufar-dus),  a.  [<  coward  +  ous.~\ 
Cowardly.     Barret. 

Come,  you're  as  mad  now  as  he's  cowardous. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  iii.  1. 

cowardryt  (kou'ard-ri),  n.  [Earlymod.  E.  coiv- 
ardrie,  cowardree  ;  <  coward  +  -ry.']  Cowardice. 

Be  therefore  counselled  herein  by  me. 
And  shake  off  this  vile  harted  cowardree. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale. 

cowardship  (kou'ard-ship),  n.  [<  coward  + 
-ship.']  The  state  or  fact  of  being  a  coward. 
[Bare.] 

A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a  coward  than  a 
hare ;  his  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here  in 
necessity,  and  denying  him  ;  and  for  his  cowardship,  ask 
Fabian.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

cowbane  (kou'ban),  n.  A  popular  name  of  the 
acuta  virosa,  or  water-hemlock:  so  named  from 
its  supposed  injurious  effect  upon  cows.  See 
Cicuta.—  Spotted  cowbane,  a  similar  species  of  the 
United  States,  C.  maculata. 
cow-beck  (kou'bek),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
preparation  of  hair  and  wool  used  for  hats. 
cow-bell  (kou'bel),  n.  1.  A  bell  (usually  of 
a  rounded  oblong  shape  and  dull,  heavy  tone) 
designed  to  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  a  cow 
to  indicate  her  whereabouts. —  3.  An  Ameri- 
can name  of  the  bladder-campion,  Silene  injlata. 
cowberry  (kou'ber"i),  n. ;  pi.  cowberries  (-iz). 
[<  cow^  +  berry''-.  Cf.  bilberry.']  A  name  of 
the  plant  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idcea  or  red  huckle- 
berry.    See  Vaccinium. 

cowbird  (kou'berd),  n.  1.  An  oseine  passe- 
rine bird  of  America,  belonging  to  the  family 
IcteridcB  and  genus  Molothrus ;  especially,  M. 
ater  or  M.  pecoris,  so  called  from  its  accompany- 
ing cattle.  It  is 
polygamous  and 
parasitic,  deposit- 
ing Its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other 
birds,  like  the' 
European  cuckoo, 
and  leaving  them 
to  be  hatched  by 
the  foster-parents. 
Themale  is  from  7^ 
to  8  inches  long, 
glossy  black  with 
metallic  sheen  and 
a  chocolate-brown 
head;  the  female 
is  smaller  and 
dull  dark-brown- 
ish. This  species  is 
very  abundant  in 
the  United  States. 
The  bronzed  cowbird,  M.  ceneus,  is  a  larger  species,  found 
in  Texas  and  southward ;  there  are  several  others  in  the 
warmer  pai-ts  of  America.  Also  cow-blackbird  and  cow- 
bunting. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  in  Great  Britain  to 
the  rose-colored  pastor,  Pastor  (ThremmapMlus) 
roseus.    MacgilUvray. 

cow-blackbird  (kou'blak'berd),  n.  Same  as 
cowbird,  1. 

COW-blakes  (kou'blaks),  n.^tl.  Dried  cow-dung 
used  as  fuel. 

cow-boy  (kou'boi),  n.  1.  A  boy  who  takes 
charge  of  cows  or  drives  them  to  and  from 
pasture. — 2.  On  the  great  plains  of  the  west- 
em  United  States,  a  man  employed  by  a  stock- 
man or  ranchman  in  the  care  of  grazing  cattle, 
doing  his  work  on  horseback. 

Colorado  is  not  a  State  of  homes,  and  it  never  will  be  a 
populous  State.  Like  Nevada,  it  is  a  district  of  miners' 
cabins  and  of  cow-boys'  huts.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  462. 


cowbeard 

3.  One  of  a  band  of  marauders  during  the 
American  revolution,  chiefly  refugees  belong- 
ing to  the  British  side,  who  infested  the  neu- 
tral ground  between  the  British  and  American 
Unes  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and 
plundered  the  wMgs  or  revolutionists. 

West  Chester  County  .  .  .  was  now  [1780]  almost  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  revolutionary  banditti  called  the  Cow 
boys.  Lechy,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

cow-bunting  (kou'bun''''ting),  n.  Same  as  cow- 
bird, 1. 

cow-calf  (kou'kaf),  m.  A  female  calf.  See/cee- 
martin. 

cow-catcber  (kou'kaeh'"6r),  re.  A  strong  frame 
in  front  of  a  locomotive,  for  removing  obstruc- 
tions, such  as  strayed  cattle,  from  the  rails. 
It  is  generally  made  of  wrought-iron  in  the  form  of  a 
coned  wedge,  having  a  flat  wedge-shaped  bottom  bar  placed 
a  few  inches  above,  and  extending  across  and  a  little  be- 
yond,  the  rails.    Also  called  piUit. 

cow-chervil  (kou'ch6r''''vil),  n.  A  popular  name 
of  Chcerophyllum  syhiestre,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  of  Europe,  found  in  hedge-banks  and 
woods,  and  said  to  be  eaten  by  cattle.  Also 
called  cow-parsley,  cow-weed.    See  chervil. 

cow-cress  (kou'kres),  re.  A  coarse  kind  of  cress, 
Lepidium  campestre. 

COWCUmber  (kou'kum-ber),  re.  A  form  of  cu- 
cumber, once  in  regular  literary  use,  but  now 
regarded  as  only  provincial. 

cowdie-gum  (kou'di-gum),  m.  Same  as  kauri- 
gum. 

cow-doctor  (kou'dok'tor),  m.  A  veterinaryphy- 
sician.     Also  called  cow-leech. 

cower  (kou'er),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  couren,  <  loel.  Mm 
=  Sw.  Jcura  =  Dan.  Icure,  lie  quiet,  rest,  doze ; 
prob.  related  to  Icel.  hyrr,  older  form  hmr, 
quiet,  =  Sw.  quar,  remaining,  =  Dan.  kvwr, 
silent,  quiet,  =  Goth,  'kwairrus,  gentle,  =  MHG. 
kiirre,  G.  Mrre,  tame.  G.  Tcauern,  squat  in  a  cage, 
is  from  kaue,  a  cage  (see  cave^,  cage).  W.  cwrim, 
cower,  is  prob.  from  the  E.]  To  sink  by  bend- 
ing the  knees ;  crouch ;  squat ;  stoop  or  sink 
downward,  especially  in  fear  or  shame. 

To  bur  [their]  God  Seraphin  the  gomes  [people]  gon  all 
Koure  doune  on  hur  knees  [&]  karpen  these  wordes. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1, 658. 

Our  dame  sits  cowering  o'er  a  kitchen  fire.       Dryden. 

She  cowered  low  upon  the  ground, 
With  wild  eyes  turned  to  meet  her  fate. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  39. 

cow-feeder  (kou'fe''''der),  re.  One  who  feeds 
cows ;  a  dairyman ;  a  cowherd. 

cow-fish  (kou'fish),  n.  A  name  of  various  fishes 
and  other  marine  animals,  (a)  A  sea-cow  or  sire- 
nian.  (6)  A  dolphin  or  porpoise.  (1)  The  Tursiops  gUli,  a 
porpoise  of  the  iaToily  Delphinidce,  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  United  States.  (2)  The  grampus,  Globieephalus  melas. 
[New  England.]    (c)  An  ostraciontoid  fish,  Ostraeion  qua. 


Cowbird  (.Matoihrus  ater). 


Cow-fish  {Ostracion  guadricome). 

dricorne,  with  strong  antrorse  supraocular  spines,  like 
horns,  common  in  tropical  Atlantic  waters,  and  occasionally 
found  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States.  Also 
called  mckold.  (d)  A  local  name  in  Orkney  of  sundry  oval 
bivalve  shell-fish,  as  clams. 

cow-gate  (kou'gat),  re.  Eight  of  pasture  for 
cattle.     See  gate. 

I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  cow-gate  given  up  for  want  of 

ability  to  obtain  a  cow.  _    ,„ 

A.  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  II.  126. 

cow-grass  (kou'gr^s),  re.  1.  A  species  of  clover, 
Trifolium  medium,  resembling  the  common  red 
clover,  at  one  time  much  cultivated  in  England. 
—  3.  Same  as  knot-grass,  Polygonum  ammhre. 

cowhage  (kou'aj),  re.  [Also  written  couhage, 
cowage,  and  cowitch  (an  accom.  form,  as  ii  s 
coMji  +  itch),  <  Hind,  kawdnch,  hornch,  cott- 
hage.]  1 .  (a)  The  hairs  of  the  pods  of  a  legumi- 
nous plant,  Mucwna  pruriens.  Tlie  pod  is  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  short,  stiff,  brittle  brown  nain, 
which  are  retrorsely  serrate  toward  the  top.  ll^i , "' 
penetrate  the  skin,  and  produce  an  intolerable  itcmng. 
They  are  employed  medicinally  as  a  mechanical  ve™«"K"' 
(6)  The  entire  pods  of  M.  pruriens.  (C)  lae 
plant  itseU.—  2.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  euplior- 
biaceous  shrub,  Acidoton  urens,  beanng  cap- 
sules covered  with  stinging  hairs.  The '"2 
cowhage  of  the  same  region  is  a  woody  climber  "f  tne »"™ 
order,  Tragia  volubilis,  with  hispid  capsules.- l-ow"«e 
Cherry.    See  Barbados  cherry,  under  cherryi. 

cowheardif,  «■    An  obsolete  form  of  cowltera  . 


cowheard 

cowheard^t,  n.    See  cowherd!^,  coward. 

cowheart  (kou'hart),  n.  [An  aocom.  form  of 
coward,  q.  v.]    A  coward.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cowhearted  (kou'har'ted),  a.  [See  cowheart.'] 
Timid. 

cow-heel  (kou'hel),  n.  The  foot  of  a  cow  or 
calf  boiled  to  a  gelatinous  consistency. 

cow-herb  (kou'6rb),  m.  The  field-soapwort,  Sa- 
pona/ria  Vaccaria. 

cowherd^  (kou'hferd),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cowheard;  <  cowji  -t-  lierd^.^  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  the  care  of  cattle. 

And  for  her  sake  her  cattell  fedd  awhile, 
And  for  her  sake  a  cowheard  vile  became 
The  servant  of  Admetus,  cowheard  vile. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  39. 

COWherd^t,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cowheard  : 
see  coward,  ».]  A  former  false  spelUng  of  cow- 
ard, simulating  cowherd^.    See  coward. 

cowhide  (kou'hid),  n.  and  a.  I,  n.  1,  The  skin 
of  a  cow  prepared  for  tanning,  or  the  thick 
coarse  leather  made  from  it. — 3.  In  the  United 
States,  a  stout  flexible  whip  made  of  braided 
leather  or  of  rawhide. 

II,  a.  Made  of  the  leather  called  cowhide : 
as,  heavy  cowhide  boots. 

cowhide  (kou'hid),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cowMded, 
Tppi.  eowhidmg.  [<  cowhide,  n.,  2.']  To  beat  or 
whip  with  a  cowhide. 

He  got  his  skin  "well  beaten — cow-hided,  as  we  may  say  — 
by  Charles  XII.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  366. 

cow-hitch  (kou'hich),  n.    Naut,  a  slippery  or 

lubberly  hitch  or  knot. 
COW-hocked  (kou'hokt),  a.     With  the  hocks 

turning  inward  like  those  of  a  cow :  said  of  dogs. 
cow-house  (kou'hous),  n.     [<  ME.  couhous;  < 

coMji  +  house.']    A  house  or  building  in  which 

cows  are  kept  or  stabled. 
COWish^  (kou'ish),  a.     [In  form  <  cow^  +  -ish^; 

the  sense  imported  from  coward.]    Timorous ; 

fearful;  cowardly.     [Eare.] 

It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 

That  dares  not  undertake.      Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2. 

cowish^  (kou'ish),  n.  [Prob.  of  Amer.  Ind. 
origin.]  A  plant  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  probably  some  species  of  Peuce- 
danum.-  The  root  is  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
and  resembles  in  taste  the  sweet  potato. 

cowitch  (kou'ich),  n.    Same  as  cowhage. 

cow-keeper  (kou'ke'''per),  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  keep  cows ;  a  dairyman ;  a  herdsman. 

Here's  my  master,  Victorian,  yesterday  a  cow-Aeeper,  and 
to-day  a  gentleman.        Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  i.  2. 

cow-killer  (kou'kil''''er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  kills  cows — Cow-killer  ant,  a  Texan  species  of 
hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  fsiTaily  Mutillidce :  so  called 
from  the  popular  belief  that  these  wasps,  which  superfi- 
cially resemble  ants,  kill  cattle  by  their  stinging. 

COwU  (koul),  n.  [<  ME.  cowle,  conle  (also  covel, 
covele  (written  couel,  couele),  and  cuvel,  huvele 
appar.  after  the  Icel.  hufl),  <  AS.  oule,  cuMe, 
eugle,  cugele  (the  form  *cufl  given  in  some  dic- 
tionaries is  not  authenticated)  =  D.  kovel  = 
MLG.  kogel,  koggel,  Icagel,  also  Jcovel,  LGr.  Jcagel 
=  OHGr.  cugeld,  cuguld,  MHG.  Jcugele,  Gr.  kugel, 
Jeogel  =  Icel.  kufl  (appar.  from  the  Celtic,  or 
from  the  supposed  AS.  form  *cufl)  =  OP.  eoule, 
cole  =  Pr.  cogula  =  Sp.  cogulla  =  Pg.  cogula  = 
It.  eueulla,  cocolla,  formerly  also  cucula,  f .,  also 
eucullo,  formerly  oueuglio,  cucuUo,  m.,  =  W. 
ewcwU,  cwfl  =  Ir.  cochal,  <  L.  cucullus,  m.,  LL. 
aJso  eumtlla,  f.,  a  covering  (for  the  head,  for 
the  feet,  or  for  merchandise),  a  cap  or  hood  fas- 
tened to  a  garment,  in  ML.  esp.  a  monk's  hood. 
Hence  (from  L.)  cucuUate,  etc.]  1.  A  hood 
attached  to  a  gown  or  robe,  and  admitting  of  be- 
ing drawn  over  the  head  or  of  being  worn  hang- 
ing on  the  shoulders :  worn  chiefly  by  monks, 
and  characteristic  of  their  dress  or  profession. 

What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowl ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  199. 

2.  A  garment  with  a  hood  (vestis  capuUata), 
black  or  gray  or  brown,  varying  in  length  in 
different  ages  and  according  to  the  usages  of 
different  orders,  but  having  these  two  perma- 
nent characteristics,  that  it  covered  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  that  it  was  without  sleeves. 
Cath.Bict.    Hence— 3.  A  monk. 

Ere  yet,  in  scorn  of  Peter's-pence, 
And  number'd  bead,  and  shrift. 

Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence, 
And  tum'd  the  eawU  adrift. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

4.  A  covering,  originally  cowl-shaped,  for  the 
top  of  a  chimney  or  the  upper  end  of  a  soil-pipe 
or  ventilating  shaft,  made  to  turn  with  the 
■wind,  and  intended  to  assist  ventilation, — 5. 
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A  wire  cap  or  cage  on  the  top.  of  a  locomotive- 
funnel. 

C0Wl2  (koul),  n.  [Formerly  spelled  coul;  <  ME. 
couel,  earlier  cnvel  (in  comp.  cuvel-staf,  cowl- 
staff),  <  OP.  cwvel,  later  cuveau,  a  little  tub,  dim. 
of  cuve,  a  tub,  vat,  <  L.  cupa,  a  tub,  vat,  cask, 
later  a  cup :  see  cup,  coop.]  An  old  name  in 
some  parts  of  England  for  a  tub  or  large  vessel 
for  holding  liquids ;  specifically,  a  large  vessel 
for  water,  to  be  carried  on  a  pole  between  two 
persons. 
That  the  comyns  haue  the  Cowle  to  mete  ale  with. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  371. 

Cpw-ladyt  (kou'la"di),  n.   An  insect  of  the  fam- 
ily CocomelUdce;  a  ladybird  or  a  lady  bug. 
A  paire  of  buskins  they  did  bring 
Of  the  cow-ladyes  coraU  wing. 

Musarum  Bdicioe  (1656). 

cowled  (kould),  a.  [<  cowP-  +  -ed^.]  1.  Wear- 
ing a  cowl ;  hooded. 

Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  be. 

Emerson,  The  Problem. 
While  I  stood  observing,  the  measure  of  enjoyment  was 
filled  up  by  the  unbargained  spectacle  of  a  yiYAie-cmoled 
monk  trudging  up  a  road  which  wound  into  the  gate  of 
the  town.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  212. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  cowl;  cucuUate:  as,  a  cowled 
leaf.  ' 

cow-leech  (kou'lech),  n.    Same  as  cow-doctor. 

cow-leeching  (kou'le"ching),  n.  The  act  or  art 
of  healing  the  distempers  of  cows. 

cow-lick  (kou'lik),  n.  A  tuft  of  hair  which  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  hair  that  has  been 
licked  by  a  cow,  as  on  herself  or  on  a  calf,  out 
of  its  proper  position  and  natural  direction. 
Also  called  oalf-lieh. 

cowl-muscle  (koul'mus"l),  ».  The  trapezius 
muscle :  from  its  other  name  cucullaris  (which 
see). 

cowistafft  (koul'staf),  n.;  pi.  cowlstaves  (-stavz). 
[Also  written,  erroneously,  colestaff,  coltstaff, 
colstaff;  ME.  cuvelstaf,  <  cuvel,  coul,  E.  cowl^,  + 
staf,  E.  staff.]  A  staff  or  pole  on  which  a  tub 
or  other  vessel  or  weight  is  supported  between 
two  persons. 

Go  take  up  these  clothes  here,  quickly;  where's  the 
cowl-staff f  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3. 


Money  Cowry  [Cyprtza  moneta), 
natural  size. 


Instead  of  bills,  with  colstaves  come :  instead  of  spears,  with 
spits.  B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iii.  2. 

To  ride  upon  a  cowistafft,  to  be  henpecked,  as  husbands 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  abused  by  their  wives. 

I  know  there  are  many  that  wear  horns  and  ride  daily 
upon  coltstaves;  but  this  proceeds  not  so  often  from  the 
fault  of  the  females  as  the  silliness  of  the  husband,  who 
knows  not  how  to  manage  a  wife.    Howell,  Letters,  iv.  7. 

cow-man  (kou'man),  n.  A  stock-owner;  an 
owner  of  cattle ;  a  ranchman.    [Western  U.  S.] 

A  gloomy  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  cow-7nan. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  Jan.  14,  1887. 

COW-masst  (kou'mas),  n.  A  pageant  on  St. 
John's  day,  June  24th,  at  Dunkirk  in  French 
Flanders  (formerly  held  by  the  English). 

Thus  ended  the  covmiass,  a  show  scarce  exceeded  by  any 
in  the  known  world.    Town  and  Country  Magazine,  1739. 

cow-milker  (kou'mil"ker),  n.  One  who  milks 
cows ;  any  mechanical  device  for  milking  cows. 

co-work  (ko-w6rk'),w.  «.  [<  co-i  +  wort.]  To 
work  jointly ;  cooperate. 

co-worker  (k6-w6r'ker),  n.     [<  co-^  +  worker.] 
One  who  works  with  another ;  a  cooperator. 
Co-workers  with  God.  South,  Sermons,  III.  xi. 

COWp  (koup),  V.  and  n.    See  coup^. 

cow-paps  (kou'paps),  n.  A  local  English  name 
of  an  alcyonarian  polyp,  Alcyonarium  digitatwm. 
Also  called  deadmen's-fingers. 

cow-parsley  (kou'pars"li),  n.  Same  as  cow- 
chervil. 

cow-parsnip  (kou'pars"nip),  n.  A  wild  umbel- 
liferous plant  of  the  genus  Seraeleum  (which 
see). 

cow-path  (kou'path),  n.  A  path  or  track  made 
by  cows. 

Country  lasses  ...  see  nothing  uncommon  or  heroic  in 
following  a  cow-path. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  194. 

cow-pea  (kou'pe),  n.  A  plant,  Vigna  Catiang. 
See  pea. 

cowpen-bird  (kou'pen-berd),  n.  Same  as  cow- 
Mrd. 

Cowperian  (kou-  or  ko-pe'ri-an),  a.  Pertammg 
to  or  discovered  by  William  Cowper,  an  English 
anatomist  (1666-1709) — Cowperian  glands,  in  va- 
rious animals,  a  pan?  of  accessory  prostatic  or  urethral 
glands  of  lobulated  or  follicular  structure,  which  pour  a 
mucous  secretion  into  the  urethra.  In  man  they  are  small, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  lying  beneath  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  close  behind  the  bulb,  and  emp- 
tying into  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  tract.    Their  size, 
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shape,  and  position  vary  in  different  animals,  in  some  of 
which  they  are  much  more  higlily  developed  than  in  man. 
Also  called  Cowper's  glands  and  glandulce  Coivperi. 

cow-ifilot  (kou'pi"lot),  n.  A  fish,  Pomacentrus 
saxatilis,  of  a  greeriish-oUve  color,  with  5  or  6 
vertical  blackish  bands  rather  narrower  than 
their  interspaces,  common  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  extending  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

cow-plant  (kou'plant),  n.  The  Gytnnema  lacU- 
fera,  an  asclepiadaceous  woody  climber  of  Cey- 
lon, the  milky  juice  of  which  is  used  for  food 
by  the  Singhalese. 

COWpock  (kou'pok),  n.  One  of  the  pustules  of 
cowpox. 

COW-poison  (kou'poi"zn),  n.  The  Delphinium 
trolUifolium  of  California,  a  native  larkspur. 

cow-pony  (kou^6"ni),  n.  A  pony  used  in  herd- 
ing cattle.     [Western  U.  S.] 

I  put  spurs  to  the  smart  little  cow-pony,  and  loped 
brisldy  down  the  valley. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  86. 

COWpox  (kou'poks),  n.  A  vaccine  disease 
which  appears  on  the  teats  of  a  cow,  in  the  form 
of  vesicles  of  a  blue  color,  approaching  to  livid. 
These  vesicles  are  elevated  at  the  margin  and  depressed 
at  the  center ;  they  are  surrounded  with  infiammation,  and 
contain  a  limpid  fluid  or  virus  which  is  capable  of  com- 
municating genuine  cowpox  to  the  human  subject,  and  of 
conferring,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  a  complete 
and  permanent  security  against  smallpox.  Also  called 
vaccinia.     See  vaccination. 

cow-ciuakes  (kou'kwaks),  n.  Same  as  quaking- 
grass. 

cowrie,  n.     See  cowry. 

cowrie-pine  (kou'ri-pm),  ».    See  kauri. 

cowry  (kou'ri),  ». ;  pi.  cowries  (-riz).  [Also 
written  cowrie,  sometimes  kouree,  repr.  Hind. 
kauri,  Beng.  kari,  a,  cowry.]  1.  The  popular 
name  of  Cyprma 
moneta,  a  small 
yellowish-white 
shell  with  a  fine 
gloss,  used  by 
various  peoples 
as  money.  It  is 
abundant  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  and 
is  collected  in  the 
Maldive  and  East 
Indian  islands,  in 
Ceylon,  in  Siam,  and  on  parts  of  the  African  coast.  It  was 
used  in  China  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  primitive  times, 
before  the  introduction  of  a  metallic  currency,  and  also 
in  Bengal,  where,  as  late  as  1854,  5,120  cowries  were  reck- 
oned as  equal  to  a  rupee.  It  is  still  so  employed  in  Africa, 
and  in  the  countries  of  Further  India.  In  Siam  6,400  cow- 
ries are  equal  to  about  Is,  6d.  of  English  money. 

The  small  shells  called  covyries  are  considered  preserva- 
tives against  the  evil  eye. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  323. 

2.  In  general,  any  shell  of  the  genus  Cyprcea 
or  family  Cyprwidce. 

cow-shark  (kou 'shark),  n.  A  shark  of  the 
family  Hexanchidm  or  Notidanidw. 

cowslip  (kou'slip),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  cow- 
slippe;  <  ME.  cowslyppe,  couslyppe,  cowslowpe, 
cowslope,  cowslop,  corruptly  cowyslepe  (and  cow- 
slek  (Prompt.  Parv.),  'cow's  leek'),  <  AS.  cO- 
slyppe,  also  cUsloppe,  cowslip,  in  one  passage  as- 
sociated with  oxanslypx>e,  oxan  slyppe,  i.  e.  oxslip, 
now  written  oxlip,  as  cowslip  is  taken  as  '  cow's 
lip '  ( "  because  the  cow  licks  this  flower  up  with 
her  lips  " — Minsheu),  <  c«,  cow,  -I-  slyppe,  sloppe 
(in  this  form  only  in'  the  above  compounds), 
the  sloppy  droppings  of.  a  cow  (ME.  sloppe,  a, 
puddle,  E.  slop^,  q.  v.),  akin  to  slype,  slipe,  a 
viscid  substance,  <  slopen,  pp.  of  sT/wpan,  dis- 
solve :  see  slop^  and  slip.  The  name  alludes  to 
the  common  habitat  of  the  flower,  in  pastures 
and  along  hedges.  In  ME.  it  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  several  different  plants.]  1. 
The  popular  name  of  several  varieties  of  Pri- 
rnula  veris,  a  favorite  wild  flower  found  in  British 
pastures  and  hedge-banks,  and  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  it  has  umbels  of  small,  buft-yellow, 
scented  flowers  on  short  pedicels.  Its  flowers  have  been 
used  as  an  anodyne. 

The  cowslips  taH  her  pensioners  be ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the  more  common 
name  of  the  marsh-marigold,  Calthapalustris. — 
American  cowslip,  Dodecatheon  Meadia,  aprimulaceous 
plant  of  the  middle  and  southwestern  United  States,  also 
known  as  the  shooting-star. — BllglOBS  or  Jerusalem 
cowslip,  the  lungwort,  PvZmonariaoJficimilis. —  Cowslip 
ale,  ale  flavored  with  the  blossoms  of  the  cowslip  (Pn- 
mma  veris),  added  after  the  fermentation.  Sugar  is  added 
before  bottling.  Bicferfi/ie.— Cowslip  wine,  a  wine 
made  by  fermenting  cowslips  with  sugar.  It  is  used  as  a 
domestic  soporific. — French  or  mountain  cowslip,  the 
yellow  auricula  of  the  Alps,  Primula  Auricula. — Virgin- 
ian COWSUp,  the  Mertensia  Virginica,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Jerusalem  cowslip. 
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COWslipped  (kou'slipt),  a.  [<  cowslip  +  -ed^.l 
Adorned  with  cowslips. 

From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  cowsUpped  lawns. 

Keats, 

cow-stone  (kou'stSn),  «.      A  boulder  of  the 

greensand.     [Local.] 
COWt  (kout),  n.     [AJ.S0  cowte :  see  colt.']   A  colt. 

[Scotch.] 

Yet  aft  a  ragged  co«j(e's  been  known 
To  make  a  noble  aiver.         Bums,  A  Dream. 

cow-tree  (kou'tre),  «.  A  name  of  various  trees 
having  an  abundance  of  milky  juice,  especially 
of  a  South  American  tree,  Srosimum  galacto- 
dendron,  natural  order  Urticacece,  and  aUied  to 
the  fig-tree.  When  the  trunk  is  incised,  a  rich,  milky, 
nutritious  juice,  in  appearance  and  quality  resembling 
cow"s  milk,  is  discharged  in  such  abundance  as  to  render 
it  an  important  food-product  to  the  natives  of  the  region 
where  it  grows.  The  tree  is  common  in  Venezuela,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  100  feet.  The  leaves  are  leathery, 
about  1  foot  long  and  3  or  4  inches  broad.  The  cow-tree 
of  ParA  is  a  sapotaceous  tree,  Afimusops  elata,  the  milk  of 
which  resembles  cream  in  consistence,  but  is  too  viscid  to 
be  a  safe  article  of  food.    Also  called  milk-tree. 

cow-troopial  (kou'tro"pi-al),  11.  Same  as  coio- 
bird.    See  troopial. 

cow-weed  (kou'wed),  n.    Same  as  cow-cherml. 

cow-wheat  (kou'hwet),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Melampynim. 

COXt  (koks),  n.    [Abbrev.  from  coxcomb,']  A  cox- 
comb. 
Go  ;  you're  a  brainless  cox,  a  toy,  a  fop.    Beau,  and  Fl. 

coxa  (kok'sa),  n. ;  pi.  coxw  (-se).  [L.]  If.  The 
femur  or  thigh-bone. — 2.  laanat.:  {a)  The  hip- 
bone, OS  eoxse  or  os  innominatum.  (ft)  The 
hip-joint. — 3.  In  entom.,  the  first  or  basal  joint 
(sometimes  called 
the  hip)  of  an  in- 
sect's leg,  by  which 

it  is  articulated  to     /  0>Y  A  <A  \       e 
the  body,     it  may  be    ^^g 
entirely  uncovered,  as  in 

many   flies,    or  received       Leg  of  Caraboid  Beetle,  enlarged, 
into    a   COXal    cavity    or       „,  coxa;   »,  trochanter;  <:,  femur i 

deep  hollow  in  the  lower  rf,  tibia;  e,  tarsus, 

surface  of  the  thorax,  as 

in  most  beetles.  Coxse  are  said  to  be  contiguous  when 
those  of  a  pair  are  close  together,  separate  when  there 
is  a  space  between  them,  distant  when  they  are  widely 
separate,  prominent  when  they  protrude  from  the  coxal 
cavities,  globose  when  they  are  shaped  like  a  ball,  trans- 
verse  when  they  lie  across  the  body  with  the  succeeding 
joint  of  the  leg  attached  to  the  inner  end,  etc.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  of  great  value  in  classiflcation.  Sometimes 
the  coxa  has  a  small  accessory  piece  called  the  trochanter, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  true  joint.  Some  of  the  older 
entomologists  included  the  first  two  joints  of  the  leg  in 
the  terra  coxa,  the  first  being  distinguished  as  the  patella 
and  the  second  as  the  trochanter. 
4.  The  basal  joint  of  the  leg  of  a  spider  or 
a  crustacean;  a  eoxopodite  (which  see). 

COXagra  (kok-sag'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  coxa,  the 
hip,  -f-  Gr.  aypa,  a  taking  (used  as  in  chiragra, 
podagra,  etc.).]  In  jjafftoi.,  pain  following  the 
sciatic  nerve.     Dunglison. 

COXal  (kok'sal),  a.  [<  coxa  +  -al.]  Pertaining 
to  the  coxa :  as,  a  coxal  segment ;  a  coxal  artic- 
ulation.—  Coxal  cavities,  in  entom.,  hollows  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  thorax,  in  which  the  coxae  are  artic- 
ulated. They  are  distinguished  as  anterior,  median,  and 
posterior,  and  are  said  to  be  entire  when  they  are  com- 
pletely closed  behind  by  the  junction  of  the  sternum  and 
epimera,  open  when  a  space  is  left  protected  only  by 
membrane,  separate  when  the  sternum  extends  between 
them,  and  conjiuent  when  the  sternum  is  not  visible 
between  thera.  Much  use  is  made  of  these  characters 
in  classification. — Coxal  lines,  in  entom.,  two  curved, 
slightly  prominent  lines  on  the  first  ventral  abdominal 
segment  of  certain  Coleoptera,  behind  the  coxse.  They  limit 
a  space  which  is  inclined  toward  the  base  of  the  abdomen, 
passing  under  the  coxse. 

COXalgia  (kok-sal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  coxa,  the 
hip,  +  Gr.  a?.yoc,  pain.]  In pathol.,  pain  of  the 
hip  or  haunch. 

COXalgic  (kok-sal'jik),  a.  [<  coxalgia  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  coxalgia ;  af- 
fected with  coxalgia. 

COXarthritis  (kok-sar-thri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
coxa,  the  hip,  ■+  Gr.  apdpov,  joint,  +  -itis.]  Same 
as  coxitis. 

coxcomb  (koks'kom),  n.  [For  cockscomb,  i.  e., 
cocWs  comb:  see  cockscoynb.]  If.  The  comb  of 
a  cock.  See  cockscomb,  1. — 2.  The  comb,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  cock,  which  licensed  fools 
formerly  wore  in  their  caps ;  hence,  the  fool's 
cap  itself. 

There,  take  my  coxcomb.  Why,  this  fellow  has  banished 
two  of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  blessing  against 
his  will ;  if  thou  follow  him,  thou  must  needs  wear  my 
coxcomb.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

Here  is  all 
"We  fools  can  catch  the  wise  in  —  to  unknot. 
By  privilege  of  coxcombs,  what  they  plot. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  iii.  3. 

3.  The  top  of  the  head,  or  the  head  itself. 
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We  will  belabour  you  a  little  better, 

And  beat  a  little  more  care  into  your  coxcombs. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  2. 

4.  A  fop;  a  vain,  showy  fellow;  a  conceited  and 
pretentious  dunce. 

I  cannot  think  I  shall  become  a  coxcomb, 
To  ha'  my  hair  curled  by  an  idle  finger. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 

As  a  coxcomb  is  a  fool  of  parts,  so  is  a  flatterer  a  knave 

of  parts.  Steele,  Tatler,  Ho.  208. 

Coxcombs  and  pedants,  not  absolute  simpletons,  are  his 

game.  Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

5t.  A  kind  of  silver  lace  frayed  out  at  the  edges. 
Bavies. 

It  was  as  necessary  to  trim  his  light  grey  frock  with  a 
silver  edging  of  coxcomb,  that  he  might  not  appear  worse 
than  his  fellows.  C.  Johnston,  Chrysal,  xi. 

6.  Same  as  cockscomb,  2.=syn.  4.  Coxcomb,  Fop, 
Dandy,  Exquisite,  Beau,  prig,  popinjay,  jackanapes.  The 
first  five  are  used  only  of  men.  The  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  a  coxcomb  is  vanity,  which  may  be  displayed 
in  regard  to  accomplishments,  looks,  dress,  etc.,  but  per- 
haps most  often  as  to  accomplishments.  Fop  is  not  quite 
so  broad  as  coxcomb,  applying  chiefly  to  one  who  displays 
vanity  in  dress  and  pertness  in  conversation,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  impertinence  in  manner.  Dandy  is  applied  only 
to  one  who  gives  excessive  attention  to  elegance  and  per- 
haps affectation  in  dress.  An  exquisite  is  one  who  prides 
himself  upon  his  superfine  taste  in  dress,  manners,  lan- 
guage, etc.,  when  a  fair  judgment  would  be  that  his  taste 
is  overwrought,  petty,  or  affected.  (See  quotation  from 
Bulwer,  Mjider  exquisite.)  Beau  is  an  old  name  for  one  who 
has  too  much  understanding  to  be  a  mere  dandy,  but  still 
overdoes  in  the  matter  of  dress,  sometimes  carrying  it  to 
an  extreme,  as  Beau  Nash,  Beau  Brummel.  Beau  Brum- 
mel  might  perhaps  be  called  the  typical /o^. 

Most  coxcombs  are  not  of  the  laughing  kind ; 

More  goes  to  make  sifop  than/o^is  can  find. 

Dryden,  Pilgrim,  Prol.,  1.  15. 

Gods !  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair. 

While  the  /ops  envy  and  the  ladies  stare  ? 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  iv.  104. 

The  all-importance  of  clothes  .  .  .  has  sprung  up  in  the 

intellect  of  the  dandy  without  effort,  like  an  instinct  of 

genius.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Kesartus,  iii.  10. 

Such  an  exquisite  was  but  a  poor  companion  for  a  quiet, 

plain  man  like  me.  T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved  beaux  ? 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  v.  13. 

coxcombical,  coxcomical  (koks-kom'i-kal),  a. 
[<  coxcomb  +  -ic-al.]  Like  or  characteristic  of 
a  coxcomb ;  conceited ;  foppish. 

John  Lylly,  .  .  .  who  wrote  that  singularly  coxcomical 
work  called  "  JLuphues  and  his  England,"  was  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  absurdity  and  reputation. 

Scott,  Monastery,  xiv. 

Studded  all  over  in  coxcombical  fashion  with  little  brass 

nails.  Irving. 

coxcombically,  coxcomically  (koks-kom'i- 
kal-i),  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  coxcomb ; 
foppishly. 

But  this  coxcombically  mingling 
Of  rhymes,  unrhyming,  interjingling. 
For  numbers  genuinely  British, 
Is  quite  too  finical  and  skittish. 

Byrom,  Kemarks. 

COXCOmbity  (koks'ko-mi-ti),  n.  [<  coxcomb  + 
-ity.]  That  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  coxcomb.     [Kare.] 

Inferior  masters  paint  coxcombities  that  had  no  relation 
to  universal  modes  of  thought  or  action. 

C.  Knight,  Once  upon  a  Time,  II.  140. 

coxcomblyt  (koks'kom-li),  a.    Like  a  coxcomb. 

My  looks  terrify  them,  you  coxcombly  ass !  I'll  be  judged 

by  all  the  company  whether  thou  hast  not  a  worse  face 

than  I.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  i.  2, 

You  are  as  troublesome  to  a  poor  Widow  of  Business  as 

a  young  coxcombly  rhiming  Lover. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  i.  1. 
coxcombry  (koks'kom-ri),  n.    [<  coxcomb  +  -ry.] 
1.  Coxcombs  eoUeotively. — 2.  The  manners  of 
a  coxcomb ;  foppishness. 

The  extravagances  of  coxcombry  in  manners  and  apparel 
are  indeed  the  legitimate,  and  often  the  successful,  ob- 
jects of  satire,  during  the  time  when  they  exist. 

Scott,  Monastery,  Int.,  p.  xv. 

coxcomical,  coxcomically.  See  coxcombical, 
coxcombically. 

coxcomicality  (koks-kom-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  cox- 
comical +  -ity.]  The  character  of  a  coxcomb ; 
coxcombry.     Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

coxendix  (kok-sen'diks),  «. ;  pi.  coxendices 
(-di-sez).     [L.]     The  hip ;  the  haunch-bone. 

coxitis  (kok-si'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  coxa,  the  hip, 
-t-  -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  hip- 
joint.    Also  COXarthritis. 

COXOCerite  (kok-sos'e-rzt),  «.  [<  L.  coxa,  the 
hip,  -f-  Gr.  Ktpa^  {ntpar-),  horn,  -I-  -ite'^.]  In 
Crustacea,  the  basal  joint  of  an  antenna,  con- 
sidered as  answering  to  the  eoxopodite  of  an 
ambulatory  leg. 

coxoceritic  (kok-sos-e-rit'ik),  a.  [<  coxocerite 
+  -ic]  _  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coxocerite. 

coxo-epimeral  (kok''''s6-e-5im'e-ral),  a.  [<  coxa 
+  epimera  +  -al.]    Pertaining  to  a  eoxopodite 


coy 

and  an  epimeron :  applied  by  Huxley  to  the  ar- 
ticular membranes  between  the  coxopodites  and 
epimera  of  certain  somites  of  the  crawfish. 

coxofemoral  (kok-s6-fem'o-ral),  a.  [<  coxa  + 
femur  {femor-)  +  -al.]  In  anat.,  pertaining  to 
the  OS  innominatum  or  coxa  and  to  the  femur: 
as,  a  coxofemoral  articulation  or  ligament. 

coxonf  (kok'sn),  n.  A  contracted  form  of  cock- 
swain. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  letters  came  from 
London  by  our  coxon,  so  they  waked  me. 

Pepys,  Diary,  March  25, 1660. 

eoxopodite  (kok-sop'o-dit),  n.  [<  L.  coxa,  the 
hip,  -I-  Gr.  Tfovg  (toi?-),  =  E.  foot,  +  -ite^.]  In  Ar- 
thropoda,  as  a  crustacean,  the  proximal- joint  of 
a  developed  limb  by  which  the  limb  articulates 
with  its  somite  or  segment  of  the  body.  Morpho- 
logically it  may  be  a  protopodite,  or  a  eoxopodite  and  a 
basipodite  together  may  represent  a  protopodite.  See 
extract  under  ^o(o^odi(e.  Milne-Edwards ;  Suscley.  See 
cut  under  Podophthalmia. 

coxopoditic  (kok-sop-o-dit'ik),  a.  [<  eoxopodite 
+  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  eoxopodite :  as, 
coxopoditic  setae.    Suxley. 

COXOSternal  (kok-s6-ster'nal),  a.  [<  coxa  + 
sternum  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  coxa 
and  the  sternum  of  an  arthropod. 

coxswain,  n.    See  cockstoain. 

coyi  (koi),  a.  [<  ME.  coy,  koy,  <  OP.  coi,  quoi, 
quei,  coy,  quoy,  eoit,  quoit,  quiet,  still,  calm, 
tranqml,  slow  (to  do  a  thing),  private,  secret, 
mod.  P.  coi,  quiet,  still,  =  Pr.  quetz  =  Sp.  Pg. 
quedo,  quieto  =  It.  cheto,  quieto,  <  L.  quietus, 
quiet,  still,  calm,  whence  directly  B.  quiet, 
which  is  thus  a  doublet  of  coy :  see  quiet,  a.] 
If.  Quiet;  still. 

He  be-heilde  his  [Merlin's]  f  elowes,  that  were  stille  and 
koy,  that  seiden  not  o  worde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  318. 

2.  Manifesting  modesty;  shrinking  from  fa- 
miliarity; bashful;  shy;  retiring. 

Coy  or  sobyr,  sobrius,  modestus.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  86. 
To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ; 
Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1. 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pressed. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vll.,  1.  249. 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw  admired ; 
Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

3.  Disposed  to  repel  advances ;  disdainful. 
'Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii. 
=  Syn.  2.  Shrinking,  distant,  bashful,  backward,  diflident, 
demure. 

coyi  (koi),  V.  [<  ME.  coyen,  coien,  <  coy,  a.  Cf . 
accoy  (of  which  coy,  v. ,  is  prob.  in  part  an  ahbr.), 
and  see  decoy,  v.,  which  is  peculiarly  related  to 
coy,  v.]    I.  trans.  It.  To  quiet ;  soothe. 

I  coye,  I  styU  or  apayse,  le  acquoyse.  I  can  nat  coye 
hym,  je  ne  le  puis  pas  acquoyser.  Palsgrave. 

Coye  hem  that  they  seye  noon  harme  of  me. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  801. 

2.  To  caress  with  the  hand;  stroke  caressingly. 
Coyyn,  blandior.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  86. 

He  raught  forth  his  right  hand  &  his  [the  steed's]  rigge 

[back]  frotus  [rubs]. 
And  coies  hym  as  he  kan  "with  his  clene  hands. 

Alisaunder  o/Macedmne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1176. 
Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 

Shak,  M.  N".  D.,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  coax;  allure;  entice;  decoy.  See  de- 
coy, V. 

Coyn^e  [read  coyynge,  that  is,  coying]  or  styrunge  to 
werkyn  [var.  sterynge  to  done  a  werke],  instigacio. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  S6. 

Now  there  are  sprung  up  a  wiser  generation,  .  .  .  who 
have  the  art  to  coy  the  fonder  sort  into  their  nets,  who 
have  now  reduced  gaming  to  a  science. 

Bp.  Rainbow,  Sermons,  p.  29. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  coy;  behave -with  coy- 
ness or  bashfulness;  shrink  from  familiarity: 
with  an  indefinite  it. 

He  comes  to  woo  you,  see  you  do  not  coy  it. 

Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  iii.  2. 
One  kiss  —  nay,  damsel !  coy  it  not. 

Scott,  Harold  the  Dauntless,  u.  9. 

2.  To  make  difficulty;  be  slow  or  reluctant. 

Nay,  if  he  coy'd 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I'll  keep  at  home, 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  1. 

[Obsolete  or  rare  in  both  uses.] 
coylf  (koi),  re.    [<  ME.  co^e;  from  the  verb.]  1. 
A  stroke  or  noise  made  to  coy  or  quiet  an  ani- 
mal, as  ahorse ;  a  soothing  sound  or  utterance. 

No  man  may  on  that  stede  ryde 
But  a  bloman  [black  man],  .  .  . 
For  he  hym  maketh  with  moche  pryde 
A  nyse  coye. 

The  coye  is  with  hys  handys  two 
Olappynde  togedere  to  and  fro.  ,  . 

Octovian,  1.  1344  (Weber's  Metr.  Eom.,  lii-> 


coy 

2.  A  decoy.    See  decoy,  n. 

Till  the  great  mallard  be  catch't  in  the  coy. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  133. 

Coy2  (koi),  n.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  <  MD.  koye,  D. 
kooi,  a  coop,  cage,  fold,  nive,  hammock,  berth 
(cf.  kouiti,  a  cage),  =  E.  Fries,  koje,  kooi,  a 
hammock,  berth,  also  an  inclosure,  =  MLG. 
LG.  koje,  a  cage,  stall,  berth,  >  prob.  G.  koje,  a 
berth,  =  Dan.  koje,  a  berth,  hammock,  =  Sw. 
koja,  a  berth,  hammock,  also  a  cage,  jail;  all 
ult.  <  L.  cavea  (ML.  cavia),  a  cage,  whence 
also  E.  cage :  see  cage,  cave^,  coe2.]  A  cage  or 
pen  for  lobsters.     Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

coy-duckt  (koi'duk),  n.    A  decoy-duck. 

His  main  scope  is  to  show  that  Grotius  .  .  .  hath  acted 
the  part  of  a  coy-duoh,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  lead 
the  Protestants  into  Popery. 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Works,  HI.  604. 

GOyish  (koi'ish),  a.     [<  coy'^  +  -ish^.']    Some- 
what coy  or  reserved. 
This  coyish  paramour.  Drant,  tr.  of  Horace,  ii.  3. 

coyly  (koi'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  coyly  ;  <  coy^  +  -ly^.'] 
It.  Quietly. 

A  messengere  cam  the  Brehaignons  vnto, 
Entred  brehaigne  without  tarying, 
Ful  coyly  and  preualy  within  entring. 

Mom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2184. 

3.  In  a  coy  manner ;  shyly;  demurely. 

As  she  coyly  bound  it  round  his  neck, 

And  made  him  promise  silence.  Coleridge, 

coyiiet,  »■     See  coigne^. 

coyness  (koi'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  coy ; 
shyness;  modest  reserve;  bashfulness ;  unwill- 
ingness to  become  familiar. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign, 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again.  Dryden. 

=Syn.  Difidence,  Shyness  (see  bashfulness),  reserve,  de- 
mureness. 

coynie,  ».    Same  as  coigne^. 

coyntet,  a.    Same  as  quaint. 

coyote  (ko-yo'te),  n.  [<  Sp.  coyote,  <  Mex.  co- 
yotl.l  The  Spanish  and  now  the  usual  name  of 
the  common  prairie-  or  barking-wolf  of  west- 
em  North  America,  Canis  latrans,  abundant  al- 


Coyote  { Catti's  ia trans). 

most  everywhere  from  the  great  plains  to  the 
Pacific.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a  pointer  dog,  with  full 
pelage,  bushy  tail,  upright  ears,  and  rather  sharp  nose,  of 
a  grayish  color,  reddening  on  some  parts  and  darkened 
with  blackish  on  the  back,  and  is  noted  for  its  monotonous 
and  reiterated  howling  at  night.  Also  spelled  eajote,  ca- 
yote,  and  kiote. 

coypou,  coypu  (koi'po),  n.  The  native  .name 
ot  a  South  American  rodent  mammal,  the  Myo- 
potamus  coypus.  its  head  is  large  and  depressed,  its 
neck  short  and  stout,  its  limbs  short,  its  tail  long  and 


Coypou  {.Myopotamus  diypits). 

round,  and  it  swims  with  great  ease.  It  is  valued  for  its 
fur,  which  was  formerly  used  largely  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats.  The  length  ot  a  full-grown  coypou  is  about  2  feet 
0  inches.    See  Myopotamus. 

We  look  to  the  waters,  and  we  do  not  find  the  beaver  or 
inusk-rat,  but  the  coypu  and  capybara,  rodents  of  the  Amer- 
ican type.  Dai-win,  Origin  of  Species,  II.  349. 

coystrelt,  coystrilt,  n.    Same  as  coistril. 

You  .  .  .  bragging  coystril ! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  1. 

COZ  (kuz),  n.     [Abbr.  of  cozen^,  now  usually 
spelled  cousin.']    A  familiar  or  fond  contraction 

of  COMSwl. 
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My  dearest  coz, 
I  pray  you,  school  yourself. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
I'll  not  detain  you,  coz.  Sheridan.  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 

coze,  cose  (koz),  n.  [Formed  from  00^2^,0.]  Any- 
thing snug,  comfortable,  or  cozy;  specifically, 
a  cozy  conversation,  or  tete-Ji-tete.    [Rare.] 
They  might  have  a  comfortable  coze. 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xxvi. 

coze,  cose  (koz),  v.  %. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cozed,  cosed, 

ppr.  cozing,  cosing.    [Like  coze,  n.,  formed  from 

cozy,  a.]    To  be  snug,  comfortable,  or  cozy; 

cuddle.     [Rare.]  >  J  > 

The  sailors  cose  round  the  fire  with  wife  and  child. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  iii. 
cozenif,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cousin^. 
C0zen2  (kuz'n),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cosen,  co- 
sin,  ooozen,  coosen,  coosin,  couzen,  cousen,  cousin, 
being  orig.  identical  in  form  and  connected  in 
sense  with  cousin,  a  relative ;  <  F.  cousiner,  call 
"cousin," claim  kindred  for  advantage,  sponge, 
<  cousin,  cousin:  see  cousin\  n.  and  v. 2  I,  trans. 

1.  To  cheat;  defraud. 
A  statelier  resolution  arms  my  confidence, 
To  cozen  thee  of  honour.      Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  4. 
0  lover,  art  thou  grown*  too  full  of  dread 
To  look  him  in  the  face  whom  thou  feared'st  not 
To  cozen  of  the  fair  thing  he  had  got? 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II,  364. 

2.  To  deceive ;  beguile ;  entice. 
Children  may  be  cozened  into  a  knowledge  ot  the  letters. 

Locke,  Education. 
II.  intrans.  To  practise  cheating;  act  dis- 
honestly or  deceitfully. 
Some  cogging,  cozening  slave.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

What  care  I  to  see  a  man  run  after  a  Sermon,  if  he 
Couzen  and  Cheats  as  soon  as  he  comes  home  ? 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  76. 
COZenagelf,  n.     See  cousinage^. 
cozenage^   (kuz'n-aj),  «.     [<  cozen'^  +  -age.] 
Trickery;  fraud;  deceit;  artifice;  the  practice 
of  cheating. 

All  that  their  whole  lives  had  heap'd  together 
By  cozenage,  perjury,  or  sordid  thrift. 

Massinger,  Duke  ot  Milan,  iii.  1. 
The  art  of  getting,  either  by  violence,  cozenage,  flattery, 
lying,  or  by  putting  on  a  guise  of  religion. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 
Betray  not  by  the  cozenage  of  sense 
Thy  votaries.     Wmdswarth,  Power  of  Sound,  vi. 

cozener  (kuz'n-er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cos- 
ener,  coosener,  cousiner,  cousner,  etc. ;  <  cozen^  + 
-erl.]  One  who  cozens;  one  who  cheats  or  de- 
frauds. 

Sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad  ;  therefore  it  behoves  men 
to  be  wary.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

cozening  (kuz'n-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cozen^, 
v.]    Cheating;  defrauding. 

coziert,  «.    See  cosier. 

COZily,  cosily  (ko'zi-li),  adv.  In  a  cozy  man- 
ner; snugly;  warmly;  comfortably. 

COZiness,  cosiness  (ko'zi-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  cozy. 

cozy,  cosy  (ko'zi),  a.  and  n.  [Also  written  cozey, 
cosey,  cosie,  cosie;  orig.  Sc,  and  perhaps  related 
to  cosh,  neat,  snug,  comfortable,  quiet,  social: 
see  cosK^.]  I,  a.  Snug;  comfortable;  warm; 
social. 

Some  are  cozie  i'  the  neuk. 
And  formin'  assignations. 

Bums,  Holy  Fair. 

After  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  had  informed  him  that  he  meant 
to  be  very  cosey,  and  that  his  friend  Ben  was  to  be  one  of 
the  party,  they  shook  hands  and  separated. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxx. 

How  cozy  and  pleasant  it  is  here !  Harper's  Mag. 

II.  n.  A  kind  of  padded  covering  or  cap  put 

over  a  teapot  to  keep  in  the  heat  after  the  tea 

has  been  infused. 

C.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Common  Pleas  and 
of  Court  of  Probate. 

0.  P.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

0.  P.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Gustos 
Privati  Sigilli,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Or.  1.  A  common  abbreviation  of  credit  and 
creditor. — 2.  In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  chro- 
mium. 

0.  R.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin  Custos 
Botulorum,  Keeper  of  the  Rolls ;  (6)  of  the  Latin 
Carolus  Bex,  Charles  the  King,  or  of  Carolina 
Regina,  Caroline  the  Queen. 

cral)i  (krab),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  orabhe,  <  ME. 
crahhe,  <  AS.  crabba  =  D.  krab  =  MLG.  krabbe  (> 
G.  krabbe,  and  prob.  the  earlier  G.  form  krappe, 
=  P.  crabe)  =  Icel.  krabU  =  Sw.  krabba  =  Dan. 
krabbe  =  (with  difl.  suffix)  OHG.  chrebiz,  crebiz 
(>  ult.  E.  crawfish,  crayfish,  q.  v.),  MHG.  kre- 
bez,  Icrebeze,  G.  krebs  (>  Dan.  krebs)  =  D.  kreeft 


crab 

=  Sw.  krdfta,  a  crawfish.  Perhaps  connected 
with  OHG.  chrapfo,  a  hook,  claw,  and  thus  ult. 
with  E.  cramp'^ ;  cf.  W.  craf  claws  or  talons, 
crafu,  scratch,  crafanc,  a  crab.  The  L.  carabus 
(see  Carabus)  is  not  akin.]  1 .  A  popular  name 
for  all  the  stalk-eyed,  ten-footed,  and  short- 
tailed  or  soft-tailed  crustaceans  constituting 
the  subclass  Podophthalmia,  order  Decapoda, 
and  suborders  Brachyura  and  Anomura:  dis- 
tinguished from  lobsters,  shrimps,  prawns, 
crawfish,  and  other  long-tailed  or  macrurous 
crustaceans,  by  shortness  of  body,  the  abdomen 
or  so-called  tail  being  reduced  and  folded  un- 
der the  thorax  and  constituting  the  apron,  or 
otherwise  modified.  See  cut  under  Brachyura. 
The  anterior  limbs  are  not  used  for  progi*ession,  being  che- 
late or  furnished  with  pincer-like  claws,  and  constituting 
chelipeds.  The  hinge-like  joints  of  the  ambulatory  limbs 
are  so  disposed  that  the  animal  can  move  on  land  in  any 
direction  without  turning ;  but  its  commonest  mode  of  pro- 
gression is  sidewise,  either  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The 
eyes  are  compound  and  set  on  movable  eye-stalks  or  oph- 
thalmites.  (See  cut  under  stalk-eyed.)  The  common  edi- 
ble crab  of  Europe  is  Cancer  pagurus.    A  smaller  species 
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also  eaten  is  the  shore-crab,  or  green  crab,  Carcinus  nwe- 
nas.  The  common  blue  or  edible  crab  of  the  United  States 
is  Lupa  diacantha,  now  called  Callinectes  hastatus  or  Nep- 
tunus  hastatus;  when  molting,  it  is  called  soft-shelled  crab. 
The  small  crabs  found  in  oysters  are  species  of  Pinnotheri- 
dcE,  called  pea-crabs.  Those  which  have  soft  fails  and  live  in 
univalve  shells  are  hermit-crabs,  Pagurid(B.  'Tree-crabs  are 
of  the  genus  Birgus.  Land-crabs  constitute  the  family  Ge- 
carcinidce.  Spider-crabs  are  of  the  genus  ilf  am,  aaM.sgui- 
nado,  the  corwich  of  Europe;  and  the  name  is  extended  to 
many  other  maioid  forms,  among  them  the  largest  of  crabs, 
sometimes  from  12  to  18  feet  across  the  outstretched  legs. 
Fiddler-crabs  belong  to  the  genus  Gelasimus,  of  the  family 
Ocypodidce,  "which  also  contains  the  racer-crabs  or  horse- 
men, species  of  Ocypoda,  so  called  from  their  swiftness. 
Rock-crab  is  a  name  of  various  species  of  Cancridce  proper. 
Box-crabs  belong  to  the  family  Calappidce.  Porcelain-crabs 
are  small  bright-colored  species  of  Porcellanidce.  Some 
handsome  species  of  Portunidw  are  called  lady-crabs;  and 
members  of  this  family  are  also  known  as  swimming 
crabs,  paddle-crabs,  shuttle-crabs,  etc.,  the  hinder  legs 
being  broadened  and  flattened  to  serve  for  swimming,  aa 
in  our  common  edible  crab.  The  red  crab  is  Cancer  pro- 
ductus.  Many  other  crabs  are  distinguished  by  qualify- 
ing terms.    See  the  compounds  and  the  technical  names. 

Crabbe  is  a  manere  of  fissce  in  there  sea. 

Old  £ng.  Homilies,  p.  51. 

You  yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am,  if,  like  a  crab, 
you  could  go  backward.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Some  crustacean  likened  to  or  mistaken 
for  a  crab:  as,  the  glass-crafts;  the  king-crafts. 
See  the  compounds.  —  3.  A  crab-louse. —  4, 
[cop.]  Cancer,  a  constellation  and  sign  of  the 
zodiac.    See  Cancer,  2. —  5t.  An  arch. 

This  work  is  isett  upon  sixe  crabbes  [Latin  cancros]  thewe 
of  hard  marbilston. 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  I.  221. 

6.  pi.  The  lowest  cast  at  hazard. 

I  .  .  .  threw  deuce-ace ;  upon  which  the  monster  in  the 
chair  bellowed  out  "C7U&ff,"and  made  no  more  ado,  but 
swept  away  all  my  stakes.    T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  vi. 

7.  A  name  of  various  machines  and  mechanical 
contrivances,  (a)  An  engine  with  three  claws  for 
launching  sliips  and  heaving  them  in  the  dock.  (6)  A  pil- 
lar sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  a  capstan. 
It  is  an  upright  shaft,  having  several  holes  at  the  top, 
through  which  bearing-levers  are  thrust,  (c)  A  kind  of 
portable  windlass  or 
machine  for  raising 
weights,  etc.  Crabs 
are  much  used  in 
building  operations 
for  raising  stones  or 
other  "weights,  and 
in  loading  and  dis- 
charging vessels. 
They  are  also  ap- 
plied in  raising  the 
weights  or  rammers 
of  pile-driving  en- 
gines, (d)  A  machine 
used  in   rope-walks 

for    stretching    the  i-    k  /  \ 

yarn   to  its   fullest  t.rab(^). 

extent  before  it  is  worked  Into  strands,  (e)  A  claw  used 
to  temporarily  secure  a  portable  machine  to  the  ground. 
Also  called  crai-uiinch.  (/)  An  iron  trivet  to  set  over  a 
fire.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — Crab's  claws,  in  materia  medica, 
the  tips  ot  the  claws  Dt  the  common  crab,  formerly  used 
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as  abBorbents. —  Crab's  eyes,  in  materia  ?jifirfica,  concre- 
tions formed  in  the  stomach  of  the  crawfish,  formerly  in 
much  repute  in  a  powdered  state  as  antacids. — To  catcll 
a  crab,  (a)  To  miss  a  stroke  in  rowing  and  fall  backward. 
(6)  Among  professional  oarsmen,  to  sink  the  oar-blade  so 
deeply  in  the  water  that  it  cannot  be  lifted  easily,  and 
hence  tends  to  tlu-ow  the  rower  out  of  the  boat. 

crabl  (krab),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crabbed,  ppr. 
crabbing.  [<  crab\  re.  Cf .  MLG.  freq.  krabbeln, 
creep  about.]  1.  To  fish,  for  or  oatcli  crabs: 
as,  to  go  crabbiiitj. —  2.  Figuratively,  to  act  like 
a  crab  in  crawling  backward;  back  out;  "craw- 
fish": as,  he  tried  to  crab  out  of  it.  [CoUoq., 
U.S.] 

crab^  (krab),  n.  [<  ME.  crahbe,  <  Sw.  (in  comp.) 
krabb-aple,  a  crab-apple;  perhaps  <  krabba,  a 
crab  (crustacean),  in  allusion  to  the  astringent 
juice.  Cf.  crahbed.']  1.  A  small,  tart,  and 
somewhat  astringent  apple,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  cultivated  chiefly  for  orna- 
ment and  to  be  made  into  preserves,  jelly,  etc. ; 
the  crab-apple. 

She's  as  like  this  as  a  cra&'s  like  an  apple. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  5. 

Go  home,  ye  knaves,  and  lay  crabbes  in  the  fyre. 

Playe  ofBobyn  Rode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  425). 

2.  The  tree  producing  the  fruit.  The  wild  species 
of  northern  Europe  is  the  original  of  the  common  apple, 
Pyrus  Malus.  Of  the  cultivated  crabs,  the  Siberian  crab 
(P.  prunifolia),  the  Chinese  crab  {P.  spectabUis),  and  the 
cherry-crab  (A  baccata)  are  all  natives  of  northern  Asia. 
Several  species  of  Pyrus  in  the  United  States  are  also 
known  as  crab-apples,  but  are  of  no  value.    See  apple,  1. 

3.  A  walking-stick  or  club  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  crab-apple ;  a  orabstick. 

Out  bolts  her  husband  upon  me  with  a  fine  taper  crab 
in  his  hand.  Garrick,  Lying  Valet,  i.  2. 

crab^  (krab),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crabbed,  ppr.  crab- 
biiiff.  [E.  dial,  also  crob,  q.  v. ;  <  ME.  *crabben, 
found  only  in  pp.  adj.  crabbed,  q.  v. ;  prob.  = 
MD.  D.  krabben  =  MLG.  LG.  krabben,  scratch, 
scrape,  =  Icel.  krabba,  scrawl  (freq.  MD.  krab- 
lelen,  scratch,  scrawl,  D.  krabbelen,  scrawl,  = 
MLG.  krabbeln,  crawl  about);  in  a  secondary 
form  also  MD.  kribben,  scratch,  D.  kribben, 
quarrel,  be  peevish  or  cross  (freq.  D.  kribbelen, 
scrawl,  be  always  quarrelsome,  =  G.  kribbeln, 
tickle,  irritate,  fret) ;  whence,  from  the  same 
base,  MD.  D.  kribbig,  peevish,  cross,  crabbed,  = 
MLG.  kribbiseh  =  G.  kreppisch,  peevish,  cross, 
crabbed.  In  E.  the  word,  most  familiar  in  the 
form  crabbed,  has  long  been  associated  with 
erdb^,  a  sour  apple,  crabbed  being  understood 
as 'sour.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  irritate;  fret;  vex; 
provoke;  make  peevish,  cross,  sour,  or  bitter, 
as  a  person  or  his  disposition ;  make  crabbed. 

Whowbeit  he  was  verie  hat  [hot]  in  all  questiones,  yit 
when  it  twitched  his  particular,  no  man  could  crab  him. 
J.  Melville,  Diary,  1678  (Woodrow  Soc),  p.  66. 

'Tis  easier  to  observe  how  age  or  sicknesse  sowers  and 
crabbes  our  nature.      Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  iv. 

2.  To  break  or  bruise.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  peevish  or  cross. — 3. 
hi  falconry,  to  seize  each  other  when  fighting: 
said  of  hawks.    Encyc.  Brit,  IX.  7. 

crab*  (krab),  n.  [<  crab^,  a. ;  with  allusion  to 
crab^,  M.]  A  crabbed,  sour-tempered,  peevish, 
morose  person.     Johnson.     [Rare.] 

crab^t  (krab),  a.  [Partly  <  crab^,  v.,  and  crab- 
bed, partly  <  crab^,  ».]  Sour;  rough;  harsh  to 
the  taste. 

She  speakes  as  sharply,  and  lookes  as  sowerly,  as  if  she 
had  beene  new  squeased  out  of  a  crab  orenge. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  iii. 

Better  gleanings  their  worn  soil  can  boast 
Than  the  crab  vintage  of  the  neighb'ring  coast. 

Dryden. 

crab-apple  (krab'ap^l),  n.  [<  ME.  crabbe  ap- 
pulle  (=  Sw.  krabbdple);  as  crab^  +  apple.'] 
Same  as  cra62. 

crabbef,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  crafei,  crab^. 

crabbed  (krab'ed),  a.  [<  ME.  crabbed,  crab- 
bid;  associated  with  the  verb  crab^,  q.  v.]  1. 
Sour  or  harsh  to  the  taste . — 2.  Perverse ;  cross ; 
peevish ;  morose ;  springing  from  a  sour  tem- 
per or  character :  as,  a  crabbed  man. 

I  toke  f  ul  gode  hede 
How  thow  contraryedest  Clergye  with  crabbed  wordes. 
Piers  Plowrfmn  (B),  xii.  157. 

Crahbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together. 

Shak.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  xii. 

Lee-lang  nights,  wi'  crabhit  leuks. 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictur'd  beuks  [cards]. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

3.  Difficult;  perplexing;  unin-viting:  as,  a 
crabbed  author  or  subject. 

Whate'er  the  crabbed'st  author  hath, 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faith. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  129. 
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How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose ; 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  477. 
To  be  lord  of  amanor  is  to  be  the  lord  of  a  secular  ruin, 
in  which  he  that  knows  the  secret  of  the  crabbed  spell- 
book  may  call  up  the  ghosts  of  a  vanished  order  of  the 
world.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  11. 

4.  Very  intricate  or  irregular;  difficult  to  de- 
cipher or  understand :  as,  crabbed  handwriting; 
crabbed  characters. 

The  document  in  question  had  a  sinister  look,  it  is  true ; 
it  was  crabbed  in  text,  and  from  a  broad  red  ribbon  dan- 
gled the  great  seal  of  the  province. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  215. 

crabbedly  (krab'ed-li),  adv.  Peevishly ;  morose- 
ly; perversely;  with  asperity;  with  perplexity. 

So  crabbedlie  iumbled  them  both  together. 

Holinshed,  Chron.,  Ireland,  i. 

crabbedness  (krab'ed-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  erabbed- 
nesse;  <  crabbed  +  -ness.]  1.  Perversity;  peev- 
ishness ;  asperity ;  moroseness ;  bitterness ; 
sourness ;  harshness  of  temper  or  character. 

These  misfortunes  .  .  .  "increased  the  natural  crabbed- 
ness of  his  wife's  temper."  Everett,  Orations,  II.  131. 

2.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  unintelligibility. 

The  mathematics  with  their  crabbedness. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  9. 

crabber  (krab'fer),  n.     One  who  catches  crabs; 
a  crab-catcher. 
crabbery  (krab'e-ri),  n. ;  pi.  crabberies  (-riz).    [< 
crab'^  +  -ery.]   "A  resort  or  breeding-place  of 
crabs. 

The  wide  expanse  of  water  is  choked  up  by  numerous 
great  mud-banks,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Cangrejales, 
or  crabberies,  from  the  number  of  small  crabs. 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  I.  102. 

crabbing^  (krab'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  crab'i; 
«.]     The  act  or  art  of  fishing  for  crabs. 

crabbing^  (krab'ing),  n.  [<  crab^  +  -mgrl.]  The 
operation  of  removing  completely  all  dirt  and 
grease  from  stuffs  by  soap  and  alkalis  before 
they  are  subjected  to  dyeing.  It  is  usually  per- 
formed by  passing  the  fabrics  through  vats  containing  de- 
tergent liquids,  and  then  squeezing  thera  between  rollers. 

crabbit  (krab'it),  a.    A  Scotch  form  of  crabbed. 

crabbyt  (krab'i),  a.     [<  crab^  +  -^l;  an  altera- 
tion of  crabbed.']    Difficult;  perplexing;  crab- 
bed; disagreeable. 
Persius  is  crabby,  because  auntient. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  Prol. 

crab-catcher  (krab'kaoh''''er),  re.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  catches  crabs. — 2.  A  name  of  sun- 
dry birds:  in  Jamaica,  the  small  green  heron, 
Butorides  vi/rescens;  in  South  America,  the  boat- 
billed  heron,  Cancroma  cochlearia.  See  Can- 
croma. 

crab-eater  (krab'e'''ter),  n.  1 .  The  least  bittern 
of  Europe,  Ardetta  minuta. — 2.  The  cobia  or 
sergeant-fish,  Elacate  Canada.  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchill. 
Also  called  cubby-yew. 

crabert,  »■  The  aquatic  vole  or  water-rat  of 
Europe,  Arvicola  amphibia.    I.  Walton. 

crab-facedt  (krab'fast),  a.  Having  a  sour,  dis- 
agreeable look:  as,  "a  crab-faced  mistress," 
Beaumont. 

crab-farming  (krab'far'^ming),  n.  A  system  of 
protecting  or  preserving  crabs  by  keeping  them 
in  pens  in  salt-water  shallows,  where  they  are 
fattened  for  market. 

crab-grass  (krab'gras),  re.  1.  An  annual  grass, 
Panicum  sanguinale,  common  in  cultivated  and 
waste  grounds.  It  affords  good  pasture  and  hay, 
but,  from  its  rapid  growth,  is  a  noxious  weed  in  culti- 
vated fields.  Some  other  species  of  Panicum,  as  also  the 
Eleunne  Indira,  are  known  by  the  same  name. 
2.  The  Salicornia  herbacea,  a  low,  succulent, 
chenopodiaceous  plant,  growing  upon  the  sea- 
shore and  supposed  to  be  eaten  by  crabs. 

crabite  (krab'it), «.  [<  crab^  +  -ite^.]  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  a  fossil  crab  or  crawfish. 

crab-lobster  (krab'lob"st6r), «.  An  anomurous 
crustacean  of  the  genus 
Porcellana. 

crab-louse  (krab'lous), 
n.  AMnd  of  louse,  Pedi- 
culus  or  Phthirius  pubis 
or  inguinalis,  found  at 
times  in  the  hair  of  the 
pubis  and  perinsBum, 
and  sometimes  on  other 
portions  of  the  body, 
clinging  with  great  te- 
nacity, and  difficult  to 
eradicate :  so  called  from  its  shape  and  gener- 
al appearance.  It  is  destroyed  by  mercurial 
ointment. 

crab-oil  (krab'oil),  n.  [Appar.  <  crab^  +  oil,  but 
prop,  an  accom.  of  carap-oil.']   An  oil  extracted 


cracche 

from  the  nuts  of  Carapa  Guianensis,  See  Ca- 
rapa. 

crab-pot  (krab'pot),  n.  A  device  for  catching 
crabs,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  wickerwork  open 
at  the  top. 

Crabro  (kra'bro),  n.  [ISTL. ,  <  L.  erabro,  a  hornet : 
see  hornet.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Crabronidce,  containing  large  black-and-yellow 
species,  as  C.  cephalotes.  a  characteristic  American 
form  is  C.  semnacvlatus,  with  six  yellow  spots  on  the 


Crab-louse  {Phthirius  fiubis). 
enlarged. 


Crabro  intemtfta.    (Line  shows  natural  size.) 

subpedunculate  abdomen.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  also 
the  specific  name  of  the  common  hornet,  Vespa  crabro, 
of  a  different  family.  C.  interrupta  is  a  common  North 
American  species,  extending  from  Canada  all  through  the 
eastern  United  States. 

crab-roller  (krab 'roller),  n.  In  printing,  a 
small  roller  which  distributes  printing-ink  on 
the  ink-cylinder  of  the  Adams  printing-press ; 
so  called  because  its  motion  is  sidewise  and 
apparently  diagonal.  Also  known  as  the  dttc- 
tor  or  doctor. 

Crabronidse  (kra-bron'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crabro{n-)  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  fossorial  acu- 
leate hymenopterous  insects,  related  to  the 
Vespidm,  or  wasps  and  hornets,  and  having  short 
antennse  and  a  large  truncate  head.  The  species 
burrow  in  the  ground,  in  decayed  wood,  etc.,  and  the  sting 
of  some  of  them  is  very  painful.  The  genera  are  about  20 
in  number,  and  the  species  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
generally  known  as  sand-wasps  and  wood-wasps. 

crab's-claw  (krabz'kia),  re.  The  water-soldier, 
Stratiotes  aloides :  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
its  leaves. 

crabs'-eyes  (krabz'iz),  n.  pi.  A  name  for  the 
seeds  ot  Abrus  precatorius. 

crabsidle  (krab'si'^dl),  «.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crab- 
sidled,  ppr.  crabsidling.     [<  crab^  +  sidle.]    To 
move  sidewise,  like  a  crab. 
Others  crabsidling  along.    Southey,  Letters  (1800),  1. 105. 

crab-spider  (krab'spi'''d6r), re.  1.  Alaterigrade 
spider,  as  one  of  the  family  Thomisidm:  so 
called  from  its  habit  of  moving  sidewise. — 3. 
A  scorpion. 

crabstick  (krab'stik),  n.  [<  crab"^  +  stick.]  A 
walking-stick  or  cluTj  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
crab-tree ;  hence,  such  a  stick  of  any  wood. 

Adams,  brandishing  his  crabstick,  said  he  despised  death 
as  much  as  any  man.  Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

crabstock  (krab'stok),  «.  A  wild  apple-tree- 
used  as  a  stock  to  graft  upon. 

Let  him  tell  why  a  graft,  taking  nourishment  from  a- 
crabsiock,  shall  have  a  fruit  more  noble  than  its  nurse  and 
parent.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  435. 

crabstone  (krab'ston),  n.  A  chalky  mass  or 
calcareous  concretion  developed  on  either  side 
of  the  stomach  of  crustaceans,  as  the  decapods, 
previous  to  the  casting  of  the  shell,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  deposit  stored  up  for  the  oaloifl- 
cation  of  the  new  shell. 

crab-tree  (krab'tre),  n.  and  a.    [<  ME.  crab-tre; 

<  crab^  +  tree.]    I.  n.  The  tree  which  bears 

crabs,  or  crab-apples. 

We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home  that  will  not 

Be  grafted  to  your  relish.  Shak.,  Cor.,  a.  1. 

II.  a.  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  crab.  The 
wood  is  used  principally  by  millwrights  for  the 
teeth  of  wheels. 

The  tinker  had  a  crab-tree  staff. 
Which  was  both  good  and  strong. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Tinker  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  Hi)- 

crab-'Winch  (krab'winch),  re.  Same  as  craiK 
7  (e). 

crab-'WOOd  (krab'wud),  n.  [Appar.  <  cral'^  + 
woodX,  but  prop,  an  accom.  of  carap-^ooa,] 
The  wood  of  Carapa  Guianensis.    See  Carapa. 

crab-yaws  (krab'yiz),  n.pl.  The  name  apphea 
to  the  tumors  of  framboesia  (yaws)  when  tney 
appear  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  andpauns  ot  tne 
hands.  In  these  places  the  thicker  epidermis 
forms  hard,  callous  lips,  and  the  tumors  are 

cracchet,  v.  t.  A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  crafc*'-' 


Cracidse 

i(kra.s'i-Ae),n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Craa;( Croc-) 
+  -idce.^  A  family  of  gallinaceous  birds  pecu- 
liar to  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  interme- 
diate between  the  fowls  proper  and  the  pigeons, 
and  forming  with  the  old--woTli  Megapodiidw,  or 
mound-birds,  the  suborder  PewteropotJes,  or  pi- 
geon-toed fowls,  so  called  because  the  hind  toe 
IB  iasistent  as  in  the  pigeons.  The  family  contains 
the  numerous  and  diversined  forms  known  as  eurassows, 
hoccos,  guans,  etc.  It  is  divided  into  three  subfamilies  : 
CraciTKB  proper,  the  curaasows  and  hoccos,  with  4  genera 
and  12  species;  Oreophasinoe,  with  a  single  genua  and  spe- 
cies ;  and  Penelopince,  the  guans,  with  7  genera  and  about 
40  species.  The  chachalaca,  Ortalida  vetula  maccalli,  is 
the  only  representative  of  the  family  in  the  United  States. 
See  cuts  under  curassow  and  guan. 

Cracinse  (kra-si'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Crax  (Crac-) 
+  4n(B.'\  The  typical  subfamily  of  the  family 
CraeidcB. 

crack  (krak),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  craclce,  orakke, 
<  ME.  crakhen,  craken,  <  AS.  cracian  (also  trans- 
posed, cearcian,  >  ME.  charken,  cherkin,  E. 
ehark'-,  q..  v.),  crack,  =  D.  kraken,  crack,  creak, 
krakken,  crack,  =  MLG.  LG.  kraken  (>  F.  cra- 
quer)  =  OHGr.  chrahhon,  MHG.  G.  krachen, 
crack;  cf.  Gael,  crac,  crack,  break,  crae,  a  crack, 
fissure.  Prob.  an  imitative  word :  see  chark^, 
a  doublet  of  crack,  and  of.  creak^,  crick^,  crake''-, 
clack,  click,  cluck,  knack,  crash,  etc.  Hence 
crackle,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  break  with  a 
sudden  sharp  sound;  be  or  become  shattered 
or  shivered. 

Dear  Girdle,  help !  should'st  heav'nly  Thou  be  slack, 
Soon  would  my  overstretched  heart-strings  crack. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  227. 
Splinter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly. 

Tennyson,  Sir  Galahad. 

2.  To  burst;  split;  open  in  chinks  or  fissures ; 
he  or  become  fractured  on  the  surface ;  become 
chapped  or  chopped. 

My  lips  gyn  crake,  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  325. 

Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack.    Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

3.  To  fail  or  be  impaired;  give  way.    [CoUoq.] 

The  credit  ...  of  exchequers  cracks  when  little  comes 
in  and  much  goes  out,  Dryden, 

4.  In  racing  slang,  to  give  out;  fail;  fall  be- 
hind: said  of  a  horse. —  5.  To  give  forth  a  loud 
or  sharp,  abrupt  sound;  crackle  as  burning 
brushwood;  snap:  as,  the  whip  cracks. 

I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 

As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack, 

SiMk.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

6.  To  call  out  loudly;  shout;  bawl. — 7.  To 
boast ;  brag ;  talk  exultingly. 

Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 

Galen  cracks  how  many  several  cures  he  hath  performed 
in  this  kind  by  use  of  baths  alone. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  286. 

I  wonder  if  yon  poor  sick  chap  at  Moss  Brow  would 
fancy  some  o'  my  sausages.  They're  something  to  crack 
on,  for  they  are  made  fra'  an  old  Cumberland  receipt. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  viii. 

8.  To  chat ;  talk  freely  and  familiarly.  [Old 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

"  What,  howe,  mate  !  thow  stondyst  to  ny. 
Thy  felow  may  nat  hale  the  by" ; 
Thus  they  begyn  to  crake. 

Pilgrims  Sea-Voyage  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  16. 

Gae  warm  ye,  and  crack  with  our  dame. 

Ra/msay,  Poems,  ii.  522. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  break;  sever;  sunder. 
In  oitiesy  mutinies ;  in  countries,  discord  ;  in  palaces, 
treason ;  and  the  bond  cracked  'twixt^on  and  father. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  To  break  in  pieces ;  smash ;  split. 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts. 

Shak.,  K..  and  J.,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  break  with  grief ;  affect  deeply.  [Bare 
or  obsolete,  rend  or  break  being  now  used.] 

0  madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'd  !  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1. 
4._  Specifically,  to  break  or  cause  to  burst  into 
chinks;  break  partially,  or  on  the  surface; 
break  without  entire  separation  of  the  parts : 
as,  to  crack  glass  or  iee. 

I  had  lever  to  eracke  thy  crowne. 
LyteU  Geste  of  Rohyn  Hood  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  72). 
Honour  is  like  that  glassy  bubble. 
That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble ; 
Whose  least  part  craak'd,  the  whole  doth  fly. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  387. 
Crack'd  the  helmet  through.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

6.  To  open  and  drink:  as,  to  crack  a  bottle  of 
wine. 

They  went  to  a  tavern  and  there  they  dined. 
And  bottles  cracked  most  merrilie. 
Sold  Pedlar  and  BoMn  Hood  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  261). 
Youll  crack  a  quart  together.    Ha !  will  you  not,  mas- 
ter Bardolph  ?  SAai. ,  2  Hen.  I V. ,  v.  3. 
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6.  Tomar;  impair;  spoil;  hence,  whenappUed 
to  the  bram,  to  dement. 

Alas,  his  care  will  go  near  to  crack  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 
He  thought  none  poets  tiU  their  brains  were  crack' t. 
r,.      .      ■ ,.  Boscomnwn. 

One  story  disproved  cracks  all  the  rest. 

e.  W.  Curtis,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  472. 

7.  To  make  a  snapping  sound  with ;  cause  to 
make  a  sharp,  sudden  sound:  as,  to  crack  a 
whip. 

He  neither  cracked  his  whip,  nor  blew  his  horn. 

Wordsworth,  Hart-Leap  Well. 

8.  To  boast  or  brag  in  regard  to;  exult  in  or 
about. 

x,,^™,.'''^"  '^"^y  Slory ;  then  they  boast  and  crack  that 
they  have  played  the  men  indeed,  when  they  have  so 
overcome  as  no  other  living  creature  but  only  man  could : 
that  IS  to  say,  by  the  might  and  puissance  of  wit ! 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  10. 
9t.  To  use  in  utterance;  talk:  as,  to  "crack 
Latin,"  Wyelif. 

Or  crack  out  bawdy  speeches  and  unclean. 

B.  Jonson,  tr.  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
A  nut  to  crack.  See  nut.-i-lo  crack  a  crib,  to  break 
into  a  house;  commit  burglary.  [Thieves' slang.]  — To 
crack  a  Joke,  to  make  a  jest ;  say  or  relate  something 
witty  or  sportive.— To  crack  up,  to  cry  up  ;  extol ;  puff. 
[Colloq.]  ^ 

"  Mexico,"  the  bricklayer  said,  "  is  not  what  it  has  b6en 
cracked  up  to  be."  The  American,  VII.  334. 

crack  (krak),  n.  [<  ME.  crak,  a  loud  noise,  din, 
=  D.  krak  =  LG.  krak  (>  F.  crac)  =  OHG. 
cJirac,  MHG.  G.  krach;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A 
chink  or  fissure;  a  narrow  fracture;  a  crev- 
ice ;  a  partial  separation  of  the  parts  of  a 
substance,  with  or  without  an  opening  or  dis- 
placement: as,  a  crack  in  a  board,  in  a  wall, 
or  in  glass. 

He  restlessly  watched  the  stars  through  the  cracks  of  the 
boarded  roof.  Bret  Harte,  Shore  and  Sedge,  p.  31. 

Hence  —  3.  A  moral  breach,  flaw,  or  defect: 
as,  there  is  a  decided  crack  in  his  character  or 
reputation. 

I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

Her  faults 
Or  cracks  in  duty  and  obedience. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  i.  1. 

3.  A  sharp  or  loud  sound,  more  or  less  sudden, 
explosive,  or  startling ;  the  sound  of  anything 
suddenly  rent  or  broken :  as,  a  crack  of  thun- 
der ;  the  crack  of  a  whip. 

He,  unconcerned,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack. 
And  stand  secure  amidst  a  falling  world. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Horace,  iii.  3. 

4.  A  sharp,  resounding  blow :  as,  he  gave  Mm 
a  crack  on  the  head. 

His  steep  fall. 
By  how  much  it  doth  give  the  weightier  crack. 
Will  send  more  wounding  terror  to  the  rest. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanua,  ii.  2. 

5+.  A  gun:  as,  "orakys  of  war,"  Barbour. —  6. 
A  iDroken,  changing,  infirm,  or  otherwise  altered 
tone  of  voice,  as  that  of  youth  verging  on  man- 
hood, or  of  old  age. 

Though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

7.  Mental  aberration ;  mania ;  crankiness :  as, 
he  has  a  crack. 

I  saw  my  friend  the  upholsterer,  whose  crack  toward 
politics  I  have  heretofore  mentioned. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  178. 

8.  A  crazy  person;  a  crank.     [Colloq.] 

I  cannot  get  the  Parliament  to  listen  to  me,  who  look 
upon  me,  forsooth,  as  a  Crack  and  a  Projector. 

Addison,  London  Cries. 

9t.  One  who  excels ;  one  of  superior  merit;  the 
best. 

1st  Gent.  What  dost  think.  Jockey? 

id  Gent.  The  crack  o'  the  fleld['s]  against  you. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  iv.  3. 

10.  A  lie  ;  a  fib.     [Old  slang.] 
That's  a  damned  confounded  crack. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 
lit.  A  boast. 

Great  labour  hath  been  about  this  matter ;  great  cracks 
hath  been  made,  that  all  should  be  well. 

Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

Out  of  this  foimtain  proceed  all  those  crcuiks  and  brags. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  183. 

13t.  A  boaster .—  13t.  A  prostitute.  Johnson. 
— 14t.  A  boy,  generally  a  pert,  lively  boy. 

When  he  was  a  crack,  not  thus  high. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

Nay,  Cupid,  leave  to  speak  improperly ;  since  we  are 

turned  cracks,  let's  study  to  be  like  cracks ;  practise  their 

language  and  behaviours,  and  not  with  a  dead  imitation. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 
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15.  An  instant:  as,  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  crack. 
[Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

He  turn'd  his  back,  and  in  a  crack 
Was  cleanly  out  of  sight,  man. 
Battle  of  Tranent-Muir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  170). 
Puts  spurs  to  his  hack. 
Makes  a  dash  through  the  crowd,  and  is  off  in  a  crack! 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  59, 

16.  Free,  familiar  conversation ;  a  comfortable 
chat.     [Scotch.] 

Good-morrow,  nibour  Symon ;  come  sit  down 

And  gie's  your  cracks.—  What's  a'  the  news  in  town  ? 

Bamsay,  Gentle  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 
She  was  the  wit  of  the  village,  and  delighted  in  a  crack 
with  her  master,  when  she  could  get  it. 

Lady  Holland,  in  Sydney  Smith,  vii. 
What  is  crack  in  English?  A  chat.  The  synonym  is  as 
perfect  as  possible ;  yet  the  words  are  subtly  distinguished 
by  a  whole  hemisphere  of  feeling.  A  chat,  by  comparison 
"wi'  a  crack,"  is  a  poor,  (frivolous,  shallow,  altogether 
heartless  business.  A  crctck  is  ...  a  chat  with  a  good, 
kindly  human  heart  in  it.  P.  P.  Alexander. 

The  crack  of  doom.  See  doom. 
crack  (krak),  a.  [<  crack,  n.  and  v.,  in  sense  of 
'boast.']  Excellent;  first-rate;  having  quali- 
ties to  be  proud  of;  in  definite  use,  the  best 
or  most  excellent :  as,  a  crack  shot ;  a  crack 
regiment ;  the  crack  player  of  the  band.  [Col- 
loq.] 

You've  seen  Mr.  Kean, 
I  mean  in  that  scene 
Of  Macbeth  —  by  some  thought  the  crac^  one  of  the  piece. 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  30. 
Cox's,  I  fancy,  is  the  crack  hotel  of  London.    Lady  Byron 
boarded  there  then. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  69. 

crack-brained  (ki'ak'braud),  a.  Having  an  im- 
paired intellect ;  more  or  less  demented. 

A  race  of  odd  crack-brained  schismaticks  do  croak  in 
every  corner.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  44. 

cracked  (krakt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  crack,  v.J  1. 
Burst  or  split;-  rent;  partially  severed:  as,  a 
cracked  ■pitaher. — 3.  Broken  or  changing,  as  the 
voice  of  youth  verging  on  manhood,  or  of  old 
age. 

His  name  was  Gama ;  crack'd  and  small  his  voice. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

.  3.  Blemished,  as  an  impaired  reputation. 

The  reputation  of  an  intrigue  with  such  a  cracked 
pitcher  does  me  no  honour  at  all. 

Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

4.  Imperfect,  as  a  doubtful  title. 

Three  things  cause  jealousy :  a  mighty  state,  a  rich  trea- 
sure, a  fair  wife  ;  or,  where  there  is  a  cracked  title,  much 
tyranny  and  exactions.         Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  565. 

5.  Impaired  intellectually ;  crazy. 

I  was  ever  of  opinion  that  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
an  holy  war,  were  but  the  rendezvous  of  cracked  brains. 

Bacon,  Holy  War. 

cracker  (krak'er),  n.  1 .  One  who  or  that  which 
cracks  or  breaks  (transitively).  Specifically  —  (a) 
In  Jlint-manuf.,  a  man  who  breaks  the  flint  stones  into 
flakes,  and  sorts  the  fragments  according  to  size.  (6)  In 
anthracite  mining,  a  coal-breaker  or  -crusher,  (c)  A  ma- 
chine with  grooved  rollers  for  crushing  and  grinding  raw 
rubber,    (d)  A  tooth. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  cracks  (intransi- 
tively). Specifically- (a)  A  small  kind  of  firework 
filled  with  powder  or  combustible  matter,  which  explodes 
with  a  smart  crack  or  with  a  series  of  sharp  noises  in  quick 
succession ;  a  ftre-cracker.  (6)  A  noisy,  boasting  fellow  ; 
a  talker.    [Rare  or  obsolete.]    Formerly  also  craker. 

Great  craJcers  were  never  great  fighters. 

B.  Edwards,  Damon  and  Pythias. 
What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  boast;  alio.  [CoUoq.]  —  4.  A  thin  hard 
or  crisp  biscuit.     [American.] 

Students  at  the  necessary  duty  of  eating  brown  Boston 
crackers.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  14. 

I've  been  sitting  for  hours  among  distinguished  people, 
listening  to  excellent  discourse  ;  but  I  had  a  cracker  in  my 
coat  pocket,  which  I  wanted  to  eat  and  didn't  dare. 

Quoted  in  Merriam's  Life  of  Bowles,  II.  414. 

5.  A  bird,  the  pintail  duck,  Dafila  acuta. — 6. 
pi.  The  parrots  as  an  order,  Enucleatores. — 7. 
One  of  an  inferior  class  of  white  hiU-dwellers 
in  some  of  the  southern  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  Geoi'gia  and  Florida.  The  name  is  said 
to  have  been  applied  because  cracked  corn  is  their  chief 
article  of  diet ;  it  is  as  old  in  Georgia  and  Florida  as  the 
times  of  the  revolution.    Also  called  sand-hUler. 

This  being  inhabits  the  Southern  States  under  various 
names.  .  .  .  In  Vii'ginia  he  is  known  as  the  "mean  white" 
or  "poor  white,"  and  among  the  negroes  as  "poor  white 
trash."  In  North  Carolina  he  flourishes  under  the  title  of 
"conch."  In  South  Carolina  he  is  called  "low-downer." 
In  Georgia  and  Florida  we  salute  him  with  the  crisp  and 
significant  appellation  of  cracker. 

J.  S.  Bradford,  Lippincott's  Mag.,  VI.  457. 

"I  was  amused  enough,"  said  Nina,  "with  Old  Hun- 
dred's indignation  at  having  got  out  the  carriage  and 
horses  to  go  over  to  what  he  called  a  Cracker  funeral." 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Dred,  I.  152. 
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It  would  not  be  easy  to  convince  a  Mohammedan  of 
Algiers,  a  Christian  of  Kome,  or  a  craclcer  of  Mississippi. 
iV.  4.  itei).,CXXVII.  485. 

Crack-hempt  (krak'liemp),  H.     [<  oracle,  v.,  + 

obj.  hemp.]    One  destined  to  stretch  a  rope  — 

that  is,  one  who  deserves  to  be  hanged ;  a  wretch 

fated  to  the  gallows.    Also  called  crack-rope. 

Come  hither,  cratk-liemp.  .  .  .  Come  hither,  you  rogue. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  1. 

cracking  (krak'ing),  11.  [<  ME.  crakhyng ;  ver- 
bal n.  of  crack,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  breaking; 
a  breaking  or  snapping. 

Ther  was  gret  noise  and  crakkynge  of  speres,  and  many 
oon  throwe  to  grounde  bothe  horse  and  man,  and  that 
dured  longe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  248. 

2t.  A  more  or  less  loud  sound  of  breaking  or 
snapping;  a  resounding  noise. 

Then  the  first  cors  come  with  crakhyng  of  trumpes. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 116. 

crackle  (krak'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crackled,  ppr. 
crackling.  [<  ME.  crakelen,  crackle,  quaver  in 
singing,  =  MLG.  krakelen,  make  a  loud  cry, 
cackle;  freq.  of  crack,  v.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
make  slight  cracks,  or  sudden  sharp,  explosive 
noises,  rapidljr  or  frequently  repeated;  crepi- 
tate :  as,  burning  thorns  crackle. 

Had  1  a  Wreath  of  Bays  about  my  Brow, 
I  should  contemn  that  flourishing  Honour  now. 
Condemn  it  to  the  Fire,  and  joy  to  hear 
It  Kage  and  Crackle  there. 

Cowley  J  Death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Harvey,  st.  9. 

A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  turns. 

In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  bums. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads, 

Tennyson,  Sir  Galahad. 

2.  To  quaver  in  singing.  Cuckoo  and  Nightin- 
gale, 1.  119. — 3.  In  lute-playing^  to  play  the 
tones  of  a  chord  in  succession  instead  of  si- 
multaneously.    See  arpeggio. 

II.  trans.  To  cover  with  a  network  of  minute 
cracks,  as  porcelain  or  glass. 

Some  of  it  [Chinese  porcelain]  is  crackled,  not  acciden- 
tally, but  by  a  careful  process.       Encye.  Brit,  XIX.  634. 

crackle  (krak'l),  n.  [<  crackle,  v."]  1 .  One  of  a 
series  of  small,  sharp,  quickly  repeated  noises,- 
such  as  are  made  by  a  burning  fire ;  crackling. 

From  the  same  walls  Savonarola  went  forth  to  his  tri- 
umphs, short-lived  almost  as  the  crackle  of  his  martyr- 
dom. Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  2. 

2.  A  small  crack;  specifically,  a  network  of 
cracks  characterizing  the  surface-glaze  of  some 
kinds  of  porcelain  and  fine  pottery,  it  penetrates 
the  glaze,  and  is  produced  artificially  by  causing  the  glaze 
to  shrink  more  than  the  body  of  the  ware :  as,  a  fine 
crackle  showing  purple  lines ;  a  coarse  crackle  with  black 
lines,  etc.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  crackles  are  said  to 
be  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  which  the  newly 
applied  glaze  is  exposed ;  dry  color  is  then  rubbed  over 
the  piece,  filling  up  the  cracks,  and  the  piece  is  afterward 
fired. 

crackle-china  (krak'l-chi"na),  n.  Same  as 
crackle-porcelain. 

crackled  (krak'ld),  a.  [<  crackle  +  -ed^.} 
Covered  with  a  network  of  small  cracks :  as, 
crackled  porcelain  or  glass. 

The  soft  creamy-looking  crackled  glaze  adds  an  addi- 
tional charm.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  590. 

Crackled  ware,  porcelain  or  faience  decorated  with 
crackle. 

crackle-glass  (krak'l-glas),  n.  An  ornamented 
glass  made  by  plunging  a  mass  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  blowpipe,  while  at  a  glowing  red  heat, 
into  hot  water,  and  then  opening  and  blowing 
it  out.  Its  surface  is  filled  with  minute  cracks,  so  that  it 
resembles  a  mass  of  thawing  ice,  and  is  beautifully  pellu- 
cid.   Also  called  ice-glass. 

crackle-porcelain  (krak'l-p6rs"lan),  n.  A  va- 
riety of  ceramic  ware  in  which  the  enamel  is 
covered  with  fine  cracks ;  crackled  ware.  See 
crackle,  n.,  2.  in  Chinese  ware  the  crackled  effect  is 
restricted  to  certain  portions  of  the  glaze,  leaving  the 
remaining  portions  plain,  thus  producing  ornamental  ef- 
fects. Also  called  crackle-china,  crackle-ware,  and  cracklin. 

crackless  (krak'les),  a.  [<  crack  +  -less.'] 
Without  crack,  seam,  or  opening. 

Behind  was  a  solid  blackness  —  a  crackless  hank  of  it. 
fi".  L.  Clemens,  Life  on  Mississippi,  p.  571. 

crackle-ware  (krak'l-war),  n.    Same  as  crackle- 
porcelain. 
cracklin  (krak'lin),  n.     [For  crackling.']     Same 

as  crackle-porcelain. 
crackling  (krak'ling), «.  [Verbal  n.  of  crackle, 
V.  Cf .  D.  krakeling  —  MLG.  krackelinge,  a  cake, 
cracknel:  see  cracknel.]  1.  The  making  or 
emitting  of  small,  abrupt,  frequently  repeated 
cracks  or  reports. 
The  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  Eccl.  vii.  6. 

The  blaze  of  papers,  the  melting  of  seals,  and  crackling 
of  parchments,  made  a  very  odd  scene. 

Addison,  Vision  of  Justice. 
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Small,  busy  flames  play  through  the  fresh-laid  coals. 
And  their  faint  cradclings  o'er  oiu-  silence  creep. 

Keats,  To  my  Brothers. 

2.  The  browned  skin  of  roast  pig. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world's  life  indeed) 
he  tasted  crackling.  Lamb,  Koast  Pig. 

3.  pi.  In  the  United  States,  the  crisp  residue 
of  hogs'  fat  after  the  lard  has  been  tried  out. 
Bartlett. —  4.  In  Great  Britain,  a  kind  of  cake 
used  for  dogs'  food,  made  from  the  refuse  of  tal- 
low-melttag. —  5.  Three  stripes  of  velvet  worn 
on  the  sleeve  by  members  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  England. 

cracknel  (krak'nel),  n.  [<  ME.  crakenelle,  an  al- 
teration of  P.  craquelin,  <  D.  krakeling  =  MLG. 
krackelinge,  a  cake,  cracknel  (=  E.  crackling),  < 
kraken,  crack :  see  crack,  v.]  1 .  A  small,  brittle 
fancy  biscuit  shaped  in  a  dish ;  a  hard,  brittle 
cake  or  biscuit. 

Whan  the  plate  is  bote,  they  cast  of  the  thyn  paste 
thereon,  and  so  make  a  lytle  cake  in  maner  of  a  crakenell, 
or  bysket.  Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  xvii. 

Take  with  thee  ten  loaves,  and  cracknels,  and  a  cruse  of 
honey.  1  Ki.  xiv.  3. 

2.  pi.  Small  bits  of  fat  pork  fried  crisp. — 
Cracknel  bread,  bread  in  which  pork  cracknels  are 
mixed :  a  luxury  among  the  negroes  of  the  southern  United 
States.  Also  called  goody-bread.  [U.  S.] 
crack-ropet  (krak'rop),  n.  [<  crack,  v.,  +  obj. 
rope.]    Same  as  arack-hemp. 

Away,  you  crack-ropes,  are  you  fighting  at  the  court 
a,  Edwards,  Damon  and  Pythias. 


Ha !  ha !  you  do  not  know  the  mystery ;  this  lady  is  a 
boy,  a  very  crackrope  boy.    Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  iv.  3. 

crack-skull  (krak'skul),  n.  A  person  whose 
intellect  is  disordered ;  a  hare-brained  fellow. 

cracksman  (kraks'man),  ». ;  pi.  cracksmen 
(-men).  [<  crack's,  poss.  of  crack,  -I-  man.']  A 
burglar.     [Slang.] 

Whom  can  I  herd  with?    Cracksmen  and  pickpockets. 
Bulwer,  What  wiU  he  Do  with  it?  vii.  5. 

crack-tryst  (krak'trist),  n.     [(.crack,  v.,  +  obj. 

tryst.]     One  who  fails  to  keep  his  engagements 

or  trysts.     [Scotch.] 
cracky  (krak'l),  a.     [Sc,  <  crack,  v.,   -I-  -i/l.] 

1 .  Talkative :  often  used  to  express  the  loqua- 
city of  a  person  in  liquor. 

Dryster  Jock  was  sitting  cracky, 
Wi'  Pate  Tamson  o'  the  HilL 

A.  Wilson,  Poems,  p.  3. 

2.  Affable ;  agreeable  in  conversation. 
CracO'Tian  (kra-ko'vi-an),  a.  and  n.    [<  Cracow 

+  -iati,  after  F.  Cracovien.]  I,  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  city  of  Cracow,  capital  of  Poland 
for  several  centuries,  now  in  the  province  of 
Galieia. —  Cracovlan  catechism.    See  catechism,  2. 

II.  n.  A  person  belonging  to  Cracow. 
CracO'Vienne  (kra-ko-vi-en'),  n.  [P.,  fem,  of 
Cracovien,  Cracovian.]  1.  A  Polish  dance  of 
graceful  and  fanciful  character,  somewhat  like 
the  mazurka. — 3.  Music  written  for  or  in  imi- 
tation of  the  movement  of  such  a  dance,  in  du- 
ple rhythm  with  frequent  syncopations. 
cracowt  (krak'6),  n.  [ME.  cracowes,  crakowis; 
so  called  from  Cracow  in  Poland ;  G.  Krakau, 
Fol.Krakov.]  Along-toed  boot 
or  shoe  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Eiehard 
II.,  and  named  from  the  city 
of  Cracow.  Also  called,  from  the 
name  Poland,  pollyns.  For  the  same 
fonn  used  in  armor,  see  pollyns  and 
solleret. 

Cracticus  (krak'ti-kils),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Kpanrrndg,  noisy,  < 
iipdZeiv,  croak,  scream,  shriek. 
Cf.  crake'^  and  Crax.]  A  genus 
of  shrikes  peculiar  to  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Papuan  islands, 
having  as  its  type  C,  rolmstus  or 
C.  personatus.  See  JBarita  and 
Vanga.  'Fieillot,  1816. 
-crac'y.  [=  F.  -cratie,  <  L. 
-cratia,  <  Gr.  -/cparta  (in  comp. 
apiaro-Kparia,  aristocracy,  (Sijfto- 
Kparta,  democracy,  etc.),  with 
adj.  in  -upariKdg  (L.  -craUcus, 
F.  -cratique,  B.  -cratie,  whence  mod.  nouns  in  P. 
-crate,  B.  -oral  as  in  aristocrat,  democrat,  etc. ), 
<  Kparelv,  rule,  <  Kparvg,  strong,  hard,  =  E.  hard, 
q.  v.]  An  element  in  some  words  of  Greek 
origin,  meaning '  government,' '  rule,'  as  in  aris- 
tocracy, democracy,  theocracy,  etc. :  also  used 
as  an  English  formative  with  the  preceding 
vowel  -0-,  as  in  mohocracy,  or  without  it,  as  in 
bureaucracy  (French  bureaucratic).  The  accom- 
panying adjective  is  in  -cratie,  -cratieal,  whence  the  noun 
in  -crat,  signifying  one  who  represents  or  favors  the  sys- 


Cracows,  from  the 
Harleian  M5S. 
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tem  or  government  referred  to,  as  aristocrat,  ienumrat 
bureaucrat,  etc.  ' 

cradle  (kra'dl),  ».  [<  ME.  oradel,  cradil,  ore- 
del,  <  AS.  cradol,  cradel,  cradul,  a  cradle,  <  Ir. 
oraidhal  =  Gael,  creathall,  a  cradle,  a  grate  (of! 
W.  cryd,  a  cradle) ;  akin  to  L.  cratis,  a  hurdle 
(>  E.  crate  and  ult.  grale^  and  grilP-),  and  to  E. 
hurdle:  see  crate,  grate^,  grilV-,  hurdle.]  1.  A 
little  bed  or  cot  for  an  infant,  usually  mourited 
on  rockers,  or  balanced  or  suspended  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  admit  of  a  rooking  or  swinging 
motion. 

A  squyer  hym  [the  child]  bar  in  a  litill  cradell,  hym  be- 
fore, vpon  his  horse  nekke.      Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  296, 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle 
But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  iv.  9. 
This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  flrst  was ;  .  .  . 
Yet  it  lies  in  my  little  one's  cradle. 
And  sits  in  my  little  one's  chair. 

Lowell,  The  Changeling. 

Hence — 2.  The  filace  where  any  person  or 
thing  is  nurtured  in  the  earlier  stage  of  eris- 
tenoe :  as,  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race; 
the  cradle  of  liberty,  etc. — 3.  A  standing  bed- 
stead for  wounded  seamen. — 4.  A  name  of  van- 
ous  mechanical  contrivances,  (a)  That  part  of  the 
stock  of  a  crossbow  where  the  missile  is  put.   (6)  In  surg, ; 

(1)  A  case  In  which  a  broken  leg  is  laid  after  beuig  set 

(2)  A  semicircular  case  of  thin  wood,  or  strips  of  wood, 
used  for  preventing  the  contact  of  the  bedclothes  with  the 
injured  part,  in  cases  of  wounds,  fractures,  etc.  (c)  In 
ship-building,  a  frame  placed  under  the  bottom  of  a  ship 
for  launching.  It  supports  the  ship,  and  slides  down  the 
timbers  or  passage  caUed  the  ways,  (d)  A  frame  placed 
Tmder  the  bottom  of  a  ship  to  support  her  while  being 
hauled  up  on  a  marine  railway.  _(e)  In  en^ramng,  a  steel 
tool  shaped  like  a  currycomb,  with  sharp  teeth,  used  in 
laying  mezzotint  grounds.  Also  called  rocker.  (/)  In 
agri.,  a  frame  of  wood  with  a  row  of  long  curved  teeth 
projecting  above  and  parallel  to  a  broad  scythe-blade, 
for  cutting  oats  and  other  cereals  and  laying  them  in  a 
straight  swath  as  they  are  cut. 

A  brush  sithe  [scythe]  and  grass  sithe,  with  rifle  to  stand, 
A  cradle  for  barlie,  with  rubstone  and  sand. 

Tusser,  Hushaudrie,  p.  37. 

In  arch.,  a  centering  of  ribs  latticed  with  spars,  used 
'or  building  culverts  and  other  arches.  (A)  A  large  wooden 
frame  in  which  a  canal-boat  or  barge  may  be  floated  in 
order  to  be  raised  or  lowered  by  pulleys,  without  the  aid 
of  the  usual  locks,  (i)  In  mining :  (1)  In  gold-mining,  a 
machine  for  separatmg  gold  from  auriferous  gravel  or 


for 


Mining-Cradle. 

sand.  It  resembles  in  form  a  child's  cradle,  and,  like  It, 
has  rockers ;  hence  also  called  a  rocker,  and  sometlniei « 
cradle-rocker.  This  apparatus  for  washing  gold  is  next  in 
simplicity  to  the  pan.  It  was  extensively  used  m  un- 
f  ornia  and  Australia  in  the  early  days  of  gold-washing,  »m, 
except  among  Chinese  miners,  it  has  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  its  place  having  been  taken  first  by  the  wm, 
and  later  by  the  sluice.  (2)  A  suspended  scaffold  nseo  in 
shafts,  (j)  In  carp.,  the  rough  framework  or  bracMng 
which  forms  ribbing  for  vaulted  ceilings  and  areh^  ■"• 
tended  to  be  covered  with  plaster.  Win li«f:S?""e  °P 
paratus,  a  basket  or  car  running  on  a  line,  in  which  pers""? 
are  transferred  from  a  wreck  to  the  shore.  (0  •*  cn"i* 
used  for  supporting  boats  on  board  ship,  (m)  In  1^^^ 
ing,  a  circular  iron  frame  with  pegs  prelecting  inwy"| " 
which  hats  are  hung  and  lowered  into  the  dye-vessei 
be  colored.  , ,  „.  aa 

5.  An  old  game  played  by  children:  same  as 

caf«-crad:/e._Armor-plate  cradle.^  ^,T^<^- 
-Cone-and-cradle  mlU.  See  mffl.- Cradle  pmi™^ 
machine,  a  printing-machine  in  which  the  <'?''""  j,,. 
only  a  half-revolution,  which  gives  it  a  roctang  or  crau 
like  motion.  [Eng.]  Known  in  America  as  the  ow""'"* 
machine.  „,j  „_, 

cradle  (kra'dl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  <^«»^'''JP  j 
cradling.     [<  cradle,  n.]    I.  trans.  1.  lo  pi«« 


cradle 

or  rock  in  a  cradle ;  quiet  by  or  as  if  Ijy  rock- 
ing. 

O  little  did  my  mother  ken, 
That  day  she  cradled  me, 
The  lands  I  was  to  travel  in. 
Or  the  death  I  was  to  die  ! 
The  Queen's  Marie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  119). 
To  view  the  fair  earth  in  its  summer  sleep. 
Silent,  and  cradled  by  the  glimmering  deep. 

Bryant,  To  the  Apennines. 

2.  To  nurse  in  infancy. 

Cain,  .  .  .  cradled  yet  in  his  fathers  houshold. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  34. 

3.  To  cut  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 

Yet  are  we,  be  the  moral  told, 
Alike  in  one  thing — growing  old, 
£ipened  like  summer's  cradled  sheaf. 

Hallech,  The  Recorder. 

4.  To  -wash  in  a  miners'  cradle,  as  auriferous 
gravel. 

II,  intrans.  To  lie  in  or  as  if  in  a  cradle. 
Withered  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.       Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

cradle-bar  (kra'dl-bar),  n.  In  mech.  construc- 
tion, a  bar  forming  part  of  a  cradle-shaped  mem- 
ber or  device. 

cradle-cap  (kra'dl-kap),  n.  A  cap  worn  by  a 
veiy  young  chUd. 

cradle-clO'Uies  (kra'dl-kloTHz),  n.pl.  1 .  Clothes 
worn  by  a  young  child  in  the  cradle. 
O,  that  it  could  be  proV'd 
That  some  night-tripping  f aiiy  had  exchang'd 
In  eradle-elothes  our  children  where  they  lay ! 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 

2.  Blankets  and  other  coverings  for  a  child 
while  lying  in  the  cradle. 

cradle-hole  (kra'dl-hol),  n.  1.  A  rut  or  slight 
depression  in  a  road;  specifically,  such  a  de- 
pression formed  in  snow  which  covers  a  road. 
— 2.  A  spot  in  a  road  from  which  the  frost  is 
melting.     [IT.  S.  in  both  senses.] 

cradle-rocker  (kra'dl-rok''''6r),  n.  See  cradle, 
4  (i)  (1). 

cradle-scythe  (kra'dl-siTH),  n.  A  broad  scythe 
used  in  a  cradle  for  cutting  grain. 

cradle-vault  (kra'dl-valt),  n.  Same  as  tarrel- 
vault. 

cradle-walkf  (kra'dl-w&k),  n.  A  walk  or  an 
avenue  arched  over  with  trees. 

The  garden  is  ]'ust  as  Sir  John  Germain  brought  it  from 
Holland;  pyramidal  yews,  treillages,  and  square  cradle- 
walks  with  windows  clipped  in  them. 

Walpole,  Letters  (1763),  II.  461. 

cradling  (kra'dling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cradle, «.] 

1.  The  act  of  rocking  in  a  cradle  ;  hence,  nur- 
ture in  infancy ;  the  period  of  infancy. 

From  his  cradling 
Begin  his  service's  first  reckoning. 

Otia  Sacra  (1648),  p.  33. 

2.  In  carp. :  (a)  Timber  framing  for  sustain- 
ing the  laths  and  plaster  of  a  vaulted  ceiling.  (6) 
The  framework  to  which  the  entablature  of  a 
wooden  shop-front  is  attached. — 3.  In  cooper- 
age, the  cutting  of  a  cask  in  two  lengthwise,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  pass  through  a  narrow  place, 
the  pieces  being  afterward  united. 

crafti  (kraft),  re.  [<  ME.  craft,  crceft,  creft,  pow- 
er, skUl,  cunning,  guile  (sense  of  "^ vessel'  not 
found),  <  AS.  crceft,  power,  skill,  etc.,  rarely  a 
vessel,  =  08.  kraft  =  OPries.  hreft  =  D.  Icracht 
=  OHG.  chraft,  MS.Gr.  Or.  hraft  =  leel.  kraptr, 
hraftr  =  Sw.  Dan.  kraft,  power,  might,  great 
force,  skill;  root  unknown.]  If.  Strength; 
power;  might. 

She' .  .  .  made  his  f  oomen  al  his  [Samson's]  cra/t  espien. 
Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  78. 

He  that  conquerid  the  Crosse  be  craftez  of  armes, 

That  Criste  was  on  cruciflede,  that  kyng  es  of  hevene. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  286. 

And  many  other  thinge.i  thei  don,  be  craft  of  hire  En- 
ohauntementes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  238. 

2.  Ability;  dexterity;  skill;  especially,  skill  in 
making  plans  and  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion; dexterity  in  managing  affairs;  adroit- 
ness ;  practical  cunning. 

Poesy  is  his  [the  poet's)  skill  or  craft  of  making. 

B.  Jonson. 
The  craft 
Of  a  shrewd  Counsellor,  eager  to  protect 
The  Church.      Wordsworth,  Bccles.  Sonnets,  ii.  16. 

3.  Specifically,  cunning,  art,  skill,  or  dexterity 
applied  to  bad  purposes  ;  artifice ;  guUe ;  sub- 
tlety. 

The  chief  priests  and  scribes  sought  how  they  might  take 
him  by  craft,  and  put  him  to  death.  Mark  xiv.  1. 

The  tradesman,  the  attorney,  comes  out  of  the  din  and 
craft  of  the  street,  and  sees  the  sky  and  the  woods,  and  is 
a  man  again.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  22. 

4t.  A  device ;  a  means ;  an  art ;  art  in  general. 

The  lyf  so  short,  the  cra/t  so  long  to  lerne. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1. 1. 
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The  playner  parte  of  Itraunoe  a  erafte  hath  f  onde 
To  repe  in  litei  space  a  worlde  of  londe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  169. 

5.  A  trade,  occupation,  or  employment  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  special  skill  or  dexterity, 
especially  of  manual  skUl ;  a  handicraft. 

That  no  man  set  vp  the  erafte  of  bakyng  from  hensforth, 
with-yn  the  said  Cite  .  .  .  on-less  that  he  be  a  franchessid 
man.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  337. 

Ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth. 

Acts  xix.  25. 

Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil,  .  .  .  you  would  I 

extol.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  v. 

6.  The  members  of  a  trade,  collectively;  a 
guild. 

They  schaUe  .  .  .  chese  theym  iij.  of  the  said  erafte,  of 
the  most  abilist  persons.  English  Oilds(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  335. 

7.  -JfeMt,  a  vessel;  collectively,  vessels  of  any 
kind. 

Eight  against  the  bay,  where  the  Dutch  fort  stands,  there 
is  a  navigable  river  for  small  craft. 

Danipier,  Voyages,  an.  1688. 

8.  See  the  extract. 

The  whole  outfit  of  the  [whale]boat  has  two  general  and 
rather  indefinite  names,  "boat  gear"  and  "craft";  but 
the  word  craft  applies  particularly  to  the  weapons  imme- 
diately used  in  the  capture. 

C.  M.  Scamnwn,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  226. 
The  craft,  freemasonry.  =  Syn.  6.  See  occupation. 
craft^t  (kraft),  V.     [<  ME.  craften,  play  tricks, 
also  attain  (as  by  skill),  <  craft,  re.]    I,  intrans. 
To  play  tricks. 

You  have  crafted  fair.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  use  skill  upon;  manipulate. 

And  they  bene  laden,  I  vnderstand, 
With  wollen  cloth  all  maner  of  colours 
By  dyers  crafted  full  diuers,  'that  ben  ours. 

HakluyVs  Voyages,  I.  193. 

2.  Specifically,  to  build. 

Let  erafte  it  [a  cistern]  up  pleasaunt  as  it  may  suflice 
Unto  thi  self,  as  best  is  broode  and  longe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  16. 

craft^  (kraft),  re.    A  Scotch  form  of  croft. 
craft-gllildt  (kraft'gild),  re.    A  guild  formed  by 
the  members  of  a  craft ;  a  trade-union. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Craft-Gilds  was  to  secure 
their  members  in  the  independent,  unimpaired,  and  regu- 
lar earning  of  their  daily  bread  by  means  of  their  craft. 
English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cxxv. 

craftily  (kraf 'ti-li).  adv.  [<  ME.  craftily,  craft- 
ili,  -lik,  -liche,  etc.  (also  craftly,  <  AS.  crceftlice), 
=  OS.  kraftigliko  =  MHG.  kreftecUche ;  as  crafty 
+  -Z2/2.]     It.  Skilfully. 

Cranes  and  curlues  craftyly  rested. 

Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  196. 

To-morow  I  muste  to  Kyi'kesley, 
Craftely  to  be  leten  blode. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Eode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  123). 

2.  With  cunning;  artfully;  cunningly;  wilily. 
Either  you  are  ignorant. 
Or  seem  so,  craftily ;  and  that's  not  good. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  4. 

craftiness  (kraf'ti-nes),  re.  [<  crafty  +  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  crafty ;  art- 
fulness ;  dexterity  in  devising  and  effecting  a 
purpose;  cunning;  artifice;  stratagem. 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.      Job  v.  13. 

Not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word  of  God 
deceitfully.  2  Cor.  iv.  2. 

No  one  knew  better  than  he  [Machiavelli]  that  it  was  not 
by  fraudulent  diplomacy  or  astute  craftiness  thatFlorenoe 
had  attained  her  incomparable  renown. 

S.  Amos,  Science  of  Politics,  p.  36. 

craftless  (kraft'les),  a.  [<  craff^  +  -less.'\ 
Free  from  craft  or  cunning.     [Eare.] 

Covetousness  .  .  .  undoes  those  who  specially  belong  to 

God's  protection:  helpless,  craftless,  and  innocent  people. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  |  6. 

craftsman  (krafts '  man),  re. ;  pi.  craftsmen 
(-men).  [<  craft's,  poss.  of  craft\  +  man.'] 
A  member  of  a  craft ;  an  artificer ;  a  mechan- 
ic ;  one  skilled  in  a  manual  occupation. 

craftsmanship  (krafts'man-ship),  n.  [<  crafts- 
man H-  -ship.']  The  skill  or  vocation  of  a  crafts- 
man; the  state  of  being  a  craftsman;  mechani- 
cal workmanship. 

One  of  the  ultimate  results  of  such  craftsmanship  might 

be  the  production  of  pictures  as  brilliant  as  parated  glass, 

as  delicate  as  the  most  subtle  water-colours,  and  more 

permanent  than  the  Pyramids.  ,  ,.  .-,„o 

Ruskm,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  128. 

I  have  rarely  seen  amore  vivid  and  touching  embodi- 
ment of  the  peculiar  patience  of  medieval  craftsmanslap. 
H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  268. 

craftsmastert  (krafts'mas'ter),  re.  [<  craft's, 
poss.  of  craff^,  +  master."]  One  skilled  in  a 
craft  or  trade. 

It  is  a  signe  that  such  a  maker  is  not  copious  in  his  owne 
language,  or  (as  they  are  wont  to  say)  not  halfe  his  crafty 
mmste?.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  67. 


craggy 

Hee  is  not  his  crafts-master,  hee  doth  not  doe  it  right. 
Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2  (1623>. 

crafty  (kraf'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  crafty,  erafte,  crafti, 
crefti,  <  AS.  crceftig  (=  D.  krachttg  =  ML(3r, 
krachticli,  krechtich,  LG.  krachtig  =  (DHG.  chref- 
tig,  kreftig,  MHG.  kreftic,  G.  kraftig=  leel.  krbp- 
tugr  =  Sw.  Dan.  kraf  tig),  <  crceft,  strength,  craft : 
see  craft^,  re.]  1 .  Possessing  or  displaying  skill, 
especially  manual  skill  or  art:  as,  "crafty 
woik," Piers  Plowman.     [Archaic] 

He  was  a  noble  craftie  man  of  trees. 

WycHf,  Ex.  xxxviii.  23. 

I  found  him  a  judicious,  crafty  and  wise  man. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  28,  1666. 

It  [the  People's  Palace]  will  fill  that  lad's  mind  with 
thoughts  and  make  those  hands  deft  and  crafty. 

Contemporary  Bev.,  LI.  231. 

2.  SkUful  in  devising  and  executing  schemes, 
especially  secret  or  e^  schemes;  cunning;  art- 
ful; wily;  sly. 

The  crafty  enemy,  knowing  the  habits  of  the  garrisoi* 
to  sleep  soundly  after  they  had  eaten  their  dinners  and 
smoked  their  pipes,  stole  upon  them  at  the  noontide  of  a 
sultry  summer's  day.  Irmng,  Knickerbocker,  p.  221. 

Crafty,  yet  gifted  with  the  semblance  of  sincerity,  com- 
bining the  piety  of  pilgrims  with  the  morals  of  highway- 
men. J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  149. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  springing  from  craft  or 
deceit:  as,  crafty  wiles. =syn.  2.  AHful,  Sly,  etc. 
(see  cunning'^),  insidious,  designing,  deceitful,  plotting, 
scheming. 

cragi  (In-ag),  re.  [=  Sc.  crag,  craig ;  <  ME.  crag^ 
<  w.  craig  =  Gael,  creag,  a  rock,  crag,  =  C-. 
craig,  a  rook  (cf .  carrach,  rocky) ;  cf .  W.  careg,. 
a  stone,  =  Gael,  carraig,  a  rock,  cliff,  =  Bret. 
karrek,  a  rook  in  the  sea ;  from  the  noun  repr. 
by  Gael,  carr,  a  rocky  shelf,  =  W.  caer,  a  wall, 
fort.  From  the  same  ult.  source  are  chert  and. 
cairn.']  1.  A  steep,  rugged  rook;  a  rough, 
broken  rock,  or  projecting  part  of  a  rock. 
That  witty  werwolf  went  ay  bi-side. 
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William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2240. 
Here  had  fallen  a  great  part  of  a  tower. 
Whole,  like  a  era^  that  tumbles  from  the  cliff. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

A  heap  of  base  and  splintery  crags 
Tumbled  about  by  lightning  and  frost. 

Lowell,  Appledore. 

2.  In  geol.,  certain  strata  of  PUoeene  age  occur- 
ring in  the  southeastern  counties  of  England. 
They  consist  of  sandy  and  shelly  deposits  similar  in  char- 
acter to  those  now  forming  in  the  North  Sea,  and  contaiUi 
numerous  fossils.  There  are  three  divisions  of  the  crag, 
the  white,  red  or  Suffolk,  and  Norwich,  the  latter  contain-- 
ing  many  bones  of  the  elephant,  mastodon,  hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros,  and  other  large  mammals, — Crag-and-tail, 
in  geol.,  rocks  which  have  a  moderate  and  smooth  slope  on 
one  side,  and  a  steeper,  rougher  face  on  the  other.  This- 
peculiar  arrangement  is  believed  to  have  been,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  caused  by  moving  ice. 
crag2  (krag),  re.  [Sc.  also  craig,  neck,  throat  (> 
Ir.  craig,  throat,  gullet) ;  appar.  <  MD.  krage, 
neck,  throat,  D.  kraag,  neck,  collar,  =  MLG. 
krage,  neck,  throat  (>  icel.  kragi  =  Sw.  krage 
=  Dan.  krave,  collar,  shirt-front,  bosom),  := 
MHG.  krage,  Q.  kragen, .  collar,  orig.  neck  or 
throat :  see  oraw\  which  is  ult.  identical  with 
crag^  (cf.  draw  and  drag),  and  cf.  carcanet.'i 
It,  The  neck;  the  throat;  the  scrag. 

They  looken  bigge  as  Bulls  that  bene  bate. 
And  bearen  the  cragge  so  stiff  e  and  so  state, 
As  cocke  on  his  dunghill  crowing  cranck. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 

The  devil  put  the  rope  about  her  crag. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Changeling,  i.  2. 

2.  The  craw.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
cragged  (krag'ed),  a.    Full  of  crags,  or  broken 
rocks ;  rough ;  rugged ;  abounding  -with  sharp 
prominences  and  inequalities. 

These  wayes  are  too  rough,  cragged  and  thornie  for  a 
daintie  traueller.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  572. 

Must  oft  into  its  cragged  rents  descend, 

The  higher  but  to  mount.  J.  Baillie. 

craggedness  (krag'ed-nes),  re.  The  state  of 
abounding  with  crags,  orbroken,  pointed  rocks. 

The  craggedness  or  steepness  of  that  mountain  maketh 
many  parts  of  it  in  a  manner  inaccessible. 

BrerewQod,  Languages,  p.  176. 

cragglness  (krag'i-nes),  re.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  craggy. 

The  cragginess  and  steepiness  of  places  up  and  down 
.  .  .  makes  them  inaccessible. 

Howell,  ForrelneTravell,  p.  132. 

About  Ben  Nevis  there  is  barrenness,  cragginess,  and' 
desolation.  The  Century,  XXVII.  112. 

craggy  (krag'i),  a.  [<  MB.  craggy;  <  crag''-  + 
-yi.]  Full  of  crags ;  abounding  with  broken 
rooks.;  rugged  with  projecting  points  of  rock. 

Mountaineers  that  from  Severus  came. 

And  from  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Tetrica.       Dryden^ 


craggy 

From  the  craggv  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep. 

.     Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters  (Choric  Song). 

cragsman  (kragz'man), «. ;  pi.  cragsmen  (-men). 
[<  cmflrl  +  man.]  "  One  who  is  dexterous  in 
climbing  crags ;  specifically,  one  who  climbs 
cliffs  overhanging  the  sea  to  procure  sea-fowls 
or  their  eggs.    Also  craigsman. 

A  bold  cragsman,  scaling  the  steepest  cliffs. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXIV.  889. 

craifisht,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  crawfish. 
craigl  (Ki-ag),  n.    Same  as  crag'^.     [Scotch.] 

Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig.         Bums,  Duncan  Gray. 
Craig2  (krag),  n.    Same  as  crag^. 

The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  craig, 

He'll  prove  you  fully, 
It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg. 

Bums,  Capt.  Grose's  Peregrinations. 

craiget  (kra'get),  a.     [Sc,  <  craig^  +  -et  =  E. 

-e(i2]    Necked:  as,  a  lang-craig'e* heron. 
craig-fluke  (krag'flok),  n.    A  local  name  of  the 

pole,  Glyptocephalus  microcephalus.    [Scotch.] 
craigie  (fa-a'gi),  ».     [Sc,  dim.  of  craig^.^     The 

neck ;  the  throat :  same  as  crag^. 

If  e'er  ye  want,  or  meet  wl'  scant, 
May  I  ne'er  weet  my  craigie. 

Burns,  Jolly  Beggars. 

craigsman  (kragz'man),  m.    Same  as  cragsman. 

craik  (krak),  n.  and  v."  Scotch  spelling  of  craJce^. 

crail  (kral),  n.    Same  as  creel. 

crail-capon  (krarka''pon),  n.  A  haddock  dried 
without  being  split.     [Scotch.] 

craisey  (kra'zi),  ».  [E.  dial. ;  origin  obscure. 
According  to  one  conjecture  it  is  a  corruption 
of  Christ's  eye,  a  medieval  name  of  the  marigold 
and  transferred  to  some  Banunculacece.']  A  lo- 
cal name  in  England  for  the  buttercup. 

crake^t,  v.  i.  [An  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of 
crack,  q.  v.]    Same  as  crack. 

All  the  day  long  is  he  facing  and  craking 

Of  his  great  actes  in  fighting  and  fray-making. 

UcUUl,  Roister  Bolster,  i.  1. 

Then  is  she  mortall  borne,  how-so  ye  crake. 

Spenser,  ¥.  Q.,  VII.  vil  60. 

crake^ti  »•  L^^  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of 
crack,  n.    See  crake^.']    A  boast. 

Leaslnges,  backbytinges,  and  vain-glorious  crakes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  10. 

Orake^  (krak),  n.  [In  Sc.  spelling  craik;  <  ME. 
crake,  a  crow,  <  Icel.  krdka  =  Sw.  krdka  =  Dan. 
krage,  a  crow;  imitative,  like  the  associated 
verb  croak,  q.  v.  (see  crake'i-  =  crack).  The 
crakes  (rails)  are  so  called,  independently,  from 
their  peculiar  note ;  cf .  NL.  Crex,  <  Gr.  npe^,  a 
sort  of  land-rail,  named  from  its  cry ;  cf .  Crax, 
Craddce.']  1.  A  crow;  a  raven.  Compare  wig'fei- 
crake.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Fulfild  es  now  the  crakes  crying 
That  tald  bifore  of  al  this  thing, 

Sevm  Sages,  L  3898. 

2.  A  general  name  for  the  small  rails  with  short 
bUls  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  the  domestic 
hen.  They  are  of  the  family  Rallidce,  subfamily  Rallince, 
genera  Crex,  Porzana,  etc.,  and  are  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  world.  Among  the  best-known  species  are  the  small 
spotted  crake  of  Europe,  Pm-zana  porzana,  and  the  Caro- 
lina crake,  sora,  or  soree  of  North  America,  P.  Carolina. 
(See  cut  under  Porzatia.)  Another  Is  the  land-rail  or  corn- 
crake, Crex  pratensis,  whose  singular  note,  "crek,  crek," 
is  heard  from  fields  of  rye-grass  or  com  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. The  cry  may  be  so  exactly  imitated  by  drawing  the 
blade  of  a  knife  across  an  indented  bone,  or  the  thumb 
over  a  small-toothed  comb,  that  by  these  means  the  bird 
may  be  decoyed  within  sight.  It  is  pretty,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  being  mottled  with  darkish-brown,  ashen,  and 
warm  chestnut  tints.  It  weighs  about  6  ounces,  and  is  10 
inches  long.  These  birds  make  their  appearance  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
take  their  departure  for  warmer  climates  before  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  They  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Mourn,  clam'ring  craiks,  at  close  o'  day, 
'Mang  fields  o'  flow'ring  clover  gay. 

Burns,  On  Capt.  Matthew  Henderson. 

crake^  (krak),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crdked,  ppr. 
craking.  [Ult.  identical  with  crake^,  crack :  see 
crake^,  m.]  To  cry  like  a  crake ;  utter  the  harsh 
cry  of  the  corn-crake. 

crakeberry  (krak'ber''''i),  m. ;  pi.  crakeherries 
(-iz).  [<  crake'^,  a  crow,  +  berry^:  so  called 
from  its  black  color.]  A  species  of  Empetrum, 
or  berry-bearing  heath;  the  crowberry,  M.  ni- 
grum.—'Portugal  crakeberry,  the  Corema  alba. 

crake-herring  (krak' her "ing),  «.  An  Irish 
name  for  the  scad.     Day. 

crakelt,  ^.    An  obsolete  form  of  crackle. 

crake-needles  (krak'ne'dlz),  n.  Same  as  crow- 
needles. 

crakert,  «.  •  An  obsolete  form  of  cracker,  2  (6). 

crallt,  "■  i'    An  obsolete  spelUng  of  crawlK 
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(also 


cram  (kram),  v.:  pret.  and  pp.  crammed, 
cramming.  [<  ME.  crammen,  crommen  (also 
cremmen,  <  Icel.  kremja),  <  AS.  crammian,  cram, 
stuff,  =  Icel.  kremja,  squeeze,  bruise,  =  Sw. 
krama,  squeeze,  press,  strain,  =  Dan.  kramme, 
crush,  orimiple  (cf .  G.  krammen,  claw) ;  in  form 
a  secondary  verb,  <  AS.  crimman  (pret.  cramm, 
cram),  press,  bruise :  see  crim,  and  ef.  crampi, 
crimp.  Cf.  Icel.  kramr,  bruised,  melted,  half- 
thawed,  =  Sw.  Norw.  kram,  wet,  clogged  (ap- 
plied to  snow),  from  the  same  nit.  source.  Cf . 
clarn^,  to  which  cram  is  related  as  cramp  to 
clamp^."]  I.  trans.  1.  To  press  or  drive,  par- 
ticularly thrust  (one  thing),  into  another  forci- 
bly; stuff;  crowd:  as,  to  cram  things  into  a 
basket  or  bag. —  2.  To  fill  ■vrith  more  than  can 
be  properly,  conveniently,  or  comfortably  con- 
tained; fill  to  repletion;  overcrowd:  as,  to 
cram  a  room  with  people. 

Cram  our  ears  with  wool.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

This  ode  is.  .  .  cram?ned  with  effete  and  monstrous  con- 
ceits. E.  Gosse,  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,  p.  122. 

However  full,  with  something  more 
We  fain  the  bag  would  cram. 

Whittier,  The  Common  Question. 

3.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  what  is  necessary, 
or  to  satiety ;  stuff. 

children  would  ...  be  freer  from  diseases  ...  if  they 
were  not  crainmed  so  much  ...  by  fond  mothers. 

Locke,  Education,  §  13. 

4.  To  endeavor  to  qualify  (a  pupil  or  one's 
self)  for  an  examination,  or  other  special  pur- 
pose, in  a  comparatively  short  time,  by  storing 
the  memory  with  information,  not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  real  learning  as  to  passing  the  exam- 
ination; coach. 

I  can  imagine  some  impertinent  inspector,  having 
crammed  the  children,  ...  to  put  ...  us  old  people 
out  to  show  our  grammatical  paces.       Blackwood's  Mag. 

5.  To  tell  lies  to;  fill  up  with  false  stories. 
[Slang.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  eat  greedily  or  to  satiety; 
stuff  one's  seU. 

Swinish  gluttony  ,  ,  . 
Cra/ms,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder, 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  779. 

2.  To  store  the  memory  hastily  with  facts,  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  an  examination  or  for 
some  other  immediate  use ;  in  general,  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  hurriedly  by  a  forced  process, 
without  assimilating  it :  as,  to  cram  for  a  civil- 
service  examination;  to  cram  for  a  lecture. 

Knowledge  acquired  by  cramming  is  soon  lost. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  109. 

The  successful  expositor  of  a  system  of  thought  is  not 
the  man  who  is  always  cramming,  and  who  perhaps  keeps 
but  a  few  weeks  in  advance  of  the  particular  theme  which 
he  is  expounding.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  1X7. 

cram  (kram),  K.  \<.cram,v.'\  1.  1r  weaving, 
a  warp  having  more  than  two  threads  in  each 
dent  or  split  of  the  reed. —  2.  The  act  or  the 
result  of  cramming  the  memory ;  information 
acquired  hurriedly  and  not  assimilated. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  education  so  to  exercise  the  facul- 
ties of  mind  that  the  infinitely  various  experience  of  after- 
life may  be  observed  and  reasoned  upon  to  the  best  effect. 
What  is  popularly  condemned  as  cram  is  often  the  best- 
devised  and  best-conducted  system  of  training  towards 
this  all-important  end.        Jevons,  Social  Reform,  p.  100, 

The  very  same  lecture  is  genuine  instruction  to  one  boy 
and  mere  cram  to  another,    Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV,  253, 

3.  Alio.  [Slang.] — Cram-paper,  a  paper  on  which 
are  written  all  the  questions  likely  to  be  asked  at  an  ex- 
amination, 

cramasiet,  n.    Same  as  cramoisie. 
crambambuli  (kram-bam'bu-U),  n.    Burnt  rum 

and  sugar. 
crambe  (kram'be),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Kpd/ipr/,  cabbage, 

cole,  kale.]     If.  Cabbage. 
I  marvel  that  you,  so  fine  a  feeder,  will  fall  to  your 

eramte.  Calfhill,  p,  120, 

2.  [cap."]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants, 
of  which  there  are  several  species  in  Europe 
and  western  Asia,  The  sea-cabbage  or  sea-kale,  C. 
maritima,  is  a  perennial  herb  with  white  honey-scented 
flowers,  growing  on  the  sea-coast.  It  has  been  in  use 
as  a  pot-herb  from  early  times,  and  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  come  into  common  cultivation  in 
England,  The  young  shoots  and  blanched  leaves  are 
cooked  and  served  like  asparagus,  and  are  esteemed  a 
choiee  delicacy, 
3t.  Same  as  crambo. 

Crambessa  (kram-bes'a),  n.  [NL. ;  ts  Cram^ 
bus  +  fern.  term,  -essa.'i  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Crambessidce.    Saeckel,  1869, 

Crambessidse  (kram-bes'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crambessa  +  -idee."]  A-i&nniy  ot  Discomedus(B, 
without  central  mouth  and  tentacles,  with  a 
single  central  subgenital  porticus,  and  with 
dorsal  and  ventral  suctorial  cusps  and  eight 
mouth-arms. 
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Crambidse  fkram'bi-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Crambui 
-f-  -idcB.'i  A  family  of  pyrsQid  microlepidopter- 
ous  insects,  taking  name  from  the  genus  Cram- 
bus;  the  grass-moths.  The  technical  characters  are  • 
palpi  similar  in  boui 
sexes,  long,  stretched 
forward  horizontally- 
maxillaiy  palpi  brusU- 
shaped;  fore  wings 
with  12,  rarely  ii 
veins,  the  first  not 
forked;  hind  wings 
with  an  open  middle 
cell,  and  the  hinder 
middleveinhairyatthe 
base.  It  is  a  large  and 
homogeneous  family  o( 
small  moths  which  fly 
among  grass  and  are 
usually  found  in  open 


alarged. 


fields.  The  numerous  species  are  widely  distributed  over 
the  globe ;  the  larvae  feed  on  various  cultivated  cereals,  as 
well  as  other  grasses,  often  doing  much  damage.  Also 
Cranibidi,  CramHnce,  and  Crambites. 

Orambinse  (kram-bi'ne),  n.  pi.  [ML.,  <  Cram- 
bus  ■+■  4nce.2  A  subfamily  of  moths,  of  the  fam- 
ily Crambidce. 

crambo  (kram'bo),  n.  [Origia  obscure;  said  to 
be  made  from  L.  crambe  (<  Gr.  Kpd/j.p^),  cabbage, 
in  the  proverbial  expression  crambe  repetita, 
'  cabbage  warmed  over,'  for  anything  repeated: 
see  crambe.  Otherwise  explained  as  perhaps 
an  abbr.  of  carambole  (q.  v.),  a  term  in  billiards. 
The  technical  names  of  old  games  are  often 
transferred  with  altered  sense  to  new  ones.] 

1.  A  game  in  which  one  person  or  side  has  to 
find  a  rime  to  a  word  which  is  given  by  an- 
other, or  to  form  a  couplet  by  matching  with 
a  line  another  line  already  given,  the  new  line 
being  composed  of  words  not  used  in  the  other. 

Get  the' Maids  to  Crambo  in  an  Evening,  and  learn  the 
knack  of  Rliiming.  Cmtgrem,  Love  for  Love,  i,  1. 

A  little  superior  to  these  are  those  who  can  play  at 
crartibo,  or  cap  verses.  Steele,  Spectator,  No,  504, 

2.  A  word  which  rimes  with  another. 

And  every  crambo  he  could  get.  Sivi/t,  To  Stella. 

Dumb  crambo,  a  game  in  which  the  players  are  divided 
into  two  sides,  one  of  which  must  guess  a  word  chosen  by 
the  other  from  a  second  word  which  is  told  them,  and  which 
rimes  with  the  first.  In  guessing,  it  is  not  allowable  to 
speak  the  words,  but  the  guessing  party  have  to  act  in 
pantomime  one  word  after  another  until  they  find  tlie 
right  one. 
crambo  (kram'bo),  V.  i.  [<.  crambo,  n."]  To  rime 
as  in  the  game  of  crambo.     [Eare.] 

Change  my  name  of  Miles 
To  Guiles,  Wiles,  ...  or  the  foulest  name 
You  can  devise  to  cram.bo  with  for  ale. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  1. 

crambo-clink  (kram'bo-klingk),  n.  Eime ;  rim- 
ing.    [Scotch.] 

A'  ye  wha  live  by  sowps  o'  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink,  .  .  . 
Come  mourn  wi'  me. 

Bums,  On  a  Scotch  Bard. 

That  old  metre  of  Provence,  .  .  .  saved  by  the  Scottish 
poets  out  of  the  old  mystery-plays  to  become  the  crambo- 
clink  of  Ramsay  and  his  circle,  of  Fergusson  and  of  Burns. 
Contemporary  Bev.,  XLIX.  603. 

crambo-jingle  (kram'b6-jing''gl),  n.  Same  as 
crambo-clink. 

Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  cranibo -jingle  fell. 

Burns,  1st  Epistle  to  Laprailt. 

Orambus  (kram 'bus),  n.  [NL.  (Fabrieins, 
1798),  <  Gr.  Kp&jipoi,  dry,  parched,  shriveled.]  A 
genus  of  pyralid  moths,  giving  name  to  a  fam- 
ily CrambidcB  or  a  subfamily  CramUnm,  having 
the  wings  in  repose  rolled  around  the  body  in 
tubular  form.  They  are  known  as  veneers  or  grass- 
m,oths,  from  their  living  in  the  grass.  The  species  are 
numerous.  The  vagabond,  C.  vulgivagellus,  of  Nortn 
America,  is  a  characteristic  example.  See  cut  under 
Crambidce. 

crame  (kram), n.  [Sc, alsowrittenAramc, enme, 
craim,  cream,  a  booth  or  stall,  wares,  =  Icel. 
kram,  toys  (wares),  =  Sw.  Dan.  kram,  wares 
(in  comp.  kram-bod,  a  shop,  booth),  <  D,  krarnn, 
a  booth  or  stall,  wares,  =  MHG.  kram  (also 
krdme),  G.  kram,  a  booth,  wares,  prop,  the  cov- 
ering of  a  booth,  awning.]  1.  A  merchants 
booth;  a  shop  or  tent  where  goods  are  sold;  » 
stall. 

Booths  (or  as  they  are  here  caUed,  craims)  ;»?t>taing 

hardware  and  haberdashery  goods  are  erected  in  grmv 

numbers  at  the  fare  [fair],  ,    ,       ,  mi, 

P.  Lessuden,  Eoxb.  Statist,  Ace,  x-  -«"• 

2.  A  parcel  of  goods  for  sale ;  a  peddler's  pwt 
Ane  pedder  is  called  an  marchand,  or  ,'!rea!Der,  qhjia 

bearis  ane  pack  or  creame  vpon  his  back.   Skene,  v  ere,  si  b. 

3.  A  warehouse.    Imp.  Diet. 

crammer  (kram'fer),  n.  1.  One  who  preP*'*! 
himself  or  others,  as  for  an  exanunation,  i>l 
cramming. 


crammer 

The  slightest  lapse  of  memory  in  the  bad  crammer,  for 
Instance,  the  puttmg  of  wrong  letters  in  the  diagram,  will 
disclose  the  simulated  character  of  his  work. 

Jevons,  Social  Keform,  p.  84. 
2.  A  lie.     [Slang.] 
Ctammesyt,  «•  and  n.    See  cramoisie. 
cramoisie,  cramoisy  (kram'oi-zi),  a.  and  to. 
[Also  written  crammesy,  etc.,  now  crimson:  see 
crimson  and  earmine.']     I.  a.  Crimson.     [Ar- 
chaic] 
A  splendid  seignior,  magnificent  in  crammsy  velvet. 
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A  lad  of  spirit  is  not  to  be  too  much  cramped  in  his 
mamtenance.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  25. 


^,^J^  (krampX  n.  [<  ME.  crampe,  craumpe, 
<  OF.  crampe,  F.  crampe  (ML.  erampa),  <  MD. 
krampe,  D.  kramp  =  MLG.  krampe,  LG.  kramp 
=  MHG.  cramph,  kramph,  Gr.  hrampf  =  Dan. 
krampe  =  Sw.  kramp,  cramp,  spasm;  derived, 
like  the  neariy  related  eramp^, 


He  gathered  for  her  some  velvety  erajnoisy  roses  that 
were  above  her  reach.    Mrs.  Gaskell,  North  and  South,  iii. 

Il.t  »•  Crimson  cloth. 

My  love  was  clad  in  black  velvet, 
And  I  my  sell  in  craTnasie, 
WcUy,  Waly,  but  Love  be  Bonny  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  134). 
Aurora,  to  mychty  Tithone  spous, 
Ischit  of  Mr  saiferon  bed  and  euyr  hous. 
In  crammesy  clede  and  granit  violate. 

Gamn  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  399. 

cramph  (kramp),  «.  [<  ME.  *eramp,  cromp,  a 
claw/paw  (the  mechanical  senses  are  not  found 
in  ME,  and  are  prob.  of  D.  origin),  <  AS.*cramp, 
*eromp  (only  in  deriv.  adj.  crompeht,  glossed /o- 
lialis,  wrinkled)  =  MD.  krampe  =  ML(J.  LG. 
krampe  (>  G.  krampe)  =  OHG.  chrampha,  chram- 
pho  (G.  *krampfe  displaced  by  krampe)  =  Dan. 
krampe  =  Sw.  krampa,  a  cramp,  cramp-iron, 
hook,  clasp ;  cf .  It.  grampa,  a  claw,  talon,  =  OF. 
erampe,  deriv.  crampon,  F.  crampon,  ML.  cram- 
vo{n-),  a  cramp,  cramp-iron :  from  the  Tout. ; 
Gael,  cramb,  a  cramp-iron,  holdfast,  from  the 
E. ;  ef.  grampel;  ult.,  like  the  nearly  related 
cramph,  ».,  a  spasm,  and  cramph,  a.,  from  the 
pret.  of  the  verb  represented  by  MD.  krimpen 
=  MLG.  LG.  krimpen  =  OHG.  chrimphan,  MHG. 
Immpfen,  contract,  cramp:  see  crimp,  v.,  and 
erimple,  crump,  arvrnple,  etc.,  and  cf .  crim,  cram, 
and  ef.  ctompi  and  clam^  as  related  to  crampi 
and  cram.]     If.  A  claw;  a  paw. 

liOrd,  send  us  thi  lomb 
Out  of  the  wildernesses  ston. 
To  fende  vs  from  the  lyon  cromp. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  139. 

2.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends,  serving  to 
hold  together  pieces  of  timber,  stones,  etc. ;  a 
clamp;  a  cramp-iron.     See  cramp-iron. 

I  saw  some  pieces  of  grey  marble  about  it  ithe  temple 
of  Apollo],  which  appeared  to  have  been  joined  with  iron 
cramps.  Poeoche,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii,  7. 

3.  A  bench-hook  or  holdfast. — 4.  A  portable 
kind  of  iron  press,  having  a  screw  at  one  end 

and  a  movable  shotdder  at  the 
other,  employed  by  carpenters 
and  joiners  for  closely  com- 
pressing the  joints  of  frame- 
'joiners'Cr:u,ip°  work.  —  5.  A  piece  of  wood 
having  a  curve  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  instep,  on  which 
the  upper-leather  of  a  boot  is  stretched  to  give 
it  the  requisite  shape. — 6.  That  which  hinders 
motion  or  expansion ;  restraint ;  confinement ; 
that  which  hampers.  [Rare.] 
A  narrow  fortune  is  a  cramp  to  a  great  mind. 

Sir  H.  L' Estrange. 
Lock-filers'  cramp,  a  pair  of  leaden  or  brazen  cheeks  for 
a  vise.  E.  H.  Knight. 
cramph  (kramp),  a.  [Not  foimd  in  ME.,  but 
prob.  existent  (cf.  OP.  crampe,  grampe,  bent, 
contractedjoramped,  of  Teut.  origin :  see  cramp- 
ish),  =  OHG.  chramph,  chramf,  cramf,  bent, 
cramped,  =  Icel.  krappr  (for  *krampr),  cramped, 
strait,  narrow:  derived,  like  the  associated 
nouns,  cramph  and  cramph,  from  the  pret.  of  the 
verb  represented  by  crimp:  see  cramp\  re.,  and 
cramp^,_n.'\  1.  Contracted;  strait;  cramped. 
— 2.  Difficult;  knotty;  hard  to  decipher,  as 
writing;  crabbed. 

What's  here  !  —  a  vile  cramp  hand !    I  cannot  see 
Without  my  spectacles,      Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  Prol. 

crampi  (kramp),  V.  t.  [Not  found  in  ME.  (where 
it  is  represented  by  erampish,  q.  v.);  =  G. 
krampfen,  fasten  with  a  cramp ;  from  the  noun. 
Cf.Icel.  kreppa,  cramp,  clench,  <  krappr,  cramp- 
ed: see  crampi,  ».,'and  cf.  crimp,  v.,  of  which 
crampi,  v.,  may  be  regarded  as  in  part  a  secon- 
dary form.]  1 .  To  fasten,  confine,  or  hold  with 
a  cramp-iron,  fetter,  or  some  similar  device. 

Thou  art  to  lie  in  prison,  cra-mp'd  with  irons. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  8. 

2.  To  fashion  or  shape  on  a  cramp :  as,  to  cramp 
boot-legs. —  3.  To  confine  as  if  in  or  with  a 
cramp;  hinder  from  free  action  or  development; 
restrain;  hamper;  cripple. 

Why  should  our  Faith  be  eramp'd  by  such  incredible 
Mysteries  as  these,  concerning  the  Son  of  God's  coming 
into  the  World  ?  StiUingJleet,  Sermons,  III.  ix. 
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.  ^   ,     -,  from  the 

pret.  of  the  verb  represented  by  crimp:  see 
cramp\  n.  and  «.]  An  involuntary  and  painful 
contraction  of  a  muscle;  a  variety  of  tonic 
spasm.  It  occurs  most  frequently  In  the  calves  of  the 
legs,  but  also  in  the  feet,  hands,  neck,  etc. ,  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  is  occasioned  by  some  slight  straining  or  wrench- 
ing movement,  by  sudden  chill,  etc.  Cramp  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  constriction  and  griping  pains  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines.  It  is  commonest  at  night,  and  also  often  at- 
tacks swimmers.    See  spasm. 

The  crawmpe  of  deth.  Chaucer,  Troilus. 

Leander  .  .  .  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Helles- 
pont, and,  being  taken  with  tlie  cramp,  was  drowned. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1. 

Accommodation  cramp,  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  of 
the  eye.— 'Writers'  cramp,  scriveners'  cramp.  See  scriv- 
ener, 

Cramp2  (kramp),  V.  t.  [<  cramp'2,  ».]  To  affect 
with  cramps  or  spasms. 

Heart,  and  I  take  you  railing  at  my  patron,  sir, 
I'll  cramp  your  joints  ! 

Middleton  (and  others),  The  Widow,  ii.  2. 

cramp-bark  (kramp '  bark),  TO.  In  the  United 
States,  the  popular  name  of  the  Viburnum  Oxy- 
coccus,  a  medicinal  plant  having  antispasmodic 
properties. 

cramp-bone  (kramp'bon),  TO.  The  knee-cap  of 
a  sheep :  so  named  because  it  was  considered 
a  charm  against  cramp. 

He  could  turn  cramp-bones  into  chessmen. 

Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  xvii. 

cramp-drill  (kramp'dril),  n.  A  portable  drill 
having  a  cutting  and  a  feeding  motion,  in  the 
figure  shown,  the  feed-screw  is  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cramp-frame,  and  forms  a 
sleeve  around  the  drill-spindle,  which  ro- 
tates within  it.    E.  H.  Knight. 

crampet,  crampettet,  »•    See  cram- 
pit.   PlancM. 

cramp-fish  (kramp'fish),  TO.  The  elec- 
tric ray  or  torpedo.     See   torpedo.    C"'"p-<S""- 
Also  called  cramp-ray,  numb-fish,  and  wrymouth. 

The  torpedo  or  cram,p-fish  also  came  to  land. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  384. 

cramp-iron  (kramp'i''''6rn),  TO.  An  iron  clamp; 
specifically,  a  piece  of  metal,  usually  iron,  bent 
or  T-shaped  at  each  end,  let 
Jiito  the  surfaces,  in  the  same 
plane,  of  two  adjoining  blocks 
i)f  stone,  across  the  joint  be- 
tween them,  to  hold  them  firm- 
ly together.  Cramp-irons  are  com- 
monly employed  in  works  requiring  great  solidity,  and  in 
such  ordinary  structures  as  stone  copings  and  cornices, 
and  are  inserted  either  in  the  upper  surface  of  a  course 
or  between  two  courses  or  beds  of  stones.  Also  called 
cramp  and  crampit. 

crampisbt  (kram'pish),  V.  t.  [ME.  crampisJien, 
craumpishen,  contract,  <  OF.  crampiss-,  stem 
of  certain  parts  of  crampir,  be  twisted,  bend, 
contract,  <  crampe,  twisted,  bent,  contracted, 
cramped:  see  cramp,  n."}  To  contract;  cramp; 
contort. 


Cranchiidse 

Man  with  his  crampons  and  harping-irons  can  draw 
ashore  the  great  Leviathan.    Howell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  7. 

3.  In  bot.,  an  adventitious  root  which  serves  as 
a  fulcrum  or  support,  as  in  the  ivy. 

cramponee  (kram-po-ne'),  a.  [<  P.  cramponne, 
pp.  of  cramponner,  fasten  with  a  cramp,  <  cram- 
pon, a  cramp-iron,  also  a  cramponee :  see 
crampon.']  In  her.,  having  a  cramp  or  square 
piece  at  each  end:  applied  to  a  cross. 

crampoon,  to.    See  crampon. 

cramp-ray  (kramp 'ra),  n.     Same  a,s  cramp-fish. 

cramp-rin^  (kramp'ring),  re.  A  ring  of  gold  or 
silver,  which,  after  being  blessed  by  the  sover- 
eign, was  formerly  believed  to  cm-e  cramp  and 
falling-sickness.  The  custom  of  blessing  great 
numbers  on  Good  Friday  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary.     [Eng.] 

The  kinge's  majestic  hath  a  great  helpe  in  this  matter, 
in  hallowing  crampe  rinses,  and  so  given  without  money 
or  petition.   Borde,  Breviary  of  Health  (ed.  1698),  cccxxvii. 

cramp-stone  (kramp'ston),  n.  A  stone  former- 
ly worn  upon  the  person  as  a  supposed  preven- 
tive of  cramp. 

crampy  (kram'pi),  a.     [<  cramph  -I-  -yl.]     1. 
Afflicted  with  cramp. —  2.  Inducing  cramp  or 
abounding  in  cramp. 
This  crampy  country.  Howitt. 

cran  (kran),  TO.  [<  Gael,  crann,  a  measure  of 
fresh  herrings,  as  many  as  fill  a  barrel.]  A  local 
Scotch  measure  of  capacity  for  fresh  herrings, 
equal  to  34  United  States  (old  wine)  gallons. 
Also  crane — To  coup  the  crans.    See  coupK 

cranage  (kra'naj),  TO.  [<  crane^  +  -age.]  1.  The 
liberty  of  using  at  a  wharf  a  crane  for  raising 
wares  from  a  vessel. — 2.  The  price  paid  for 
the  use  of  a  crane. 

cranberry  (kran'taer^'i),  re. ;  pi.  cranberries  (-iz). 
[That  is,  *craneherry  (=  G.  kranbeere  (or  kranich- 
beere)  =  Sw.  tranbdr  =  Dan.  tranebcer,  a  cran- 
berry), <  crane^  +  berry^.  The  reason  of  the 
name  is  not  obvious.]  1.  The  fruit  of  several 
species  of  Vacdnium.  in  Europe  it  is  the  fruit  of  V. 
Oxycoccus,  also  called  bogwort,  mossberry,  or  moorberry,  as 
it  grows  only  in  peat-bogs  or  swampy  land,  usually  among 
masses  of  sphagnum.  The  beiTy,  when  ripe,  is  globose  and 
dark-red,  and  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  berries  form  a  sauce  of  fine  flavor,  and  are 
much  used  for  tarts. '  The  same  species  is  called  in  the 
United  States  the  small  cranberry,  in  distinction  from  the 
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She  .  .   .   crampishsth  [var.  crav/mpyssheth]  her  lymes 
crokedly.  Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Ajcite,  1.  171. 

crampit  (kram'pit),  to.  [Also  written  cram- 
pet,  and  (accom.)  cramp-bit;  appar.  <  Gael. 
crambaid,  crambait,  crampaid  in  same  sense 
(def .  1) ;  cf .  Gael,  cramb,  a  cramp-iron ;  but 
the  Gael,  words  are  prob.  of  Teut.  origin :  see 
cramp^.]  1.  A  cap  of  metal  at  the  end  of 
the  scabbard  of  a  sword;  a  chape. — 2.  (a)  A 
cramp-iron.  (6)  A  piece  of  iron  with  small 
spikes  in  it,  made  to  fit  the  sole  of  the  shoe, 
for  keeping  the  footing  firm  on  ice  or  slippery 
ground.  [Scotch.]  —  3.  In  her.,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  chape  of  a  scabbard,  used  as  a 
bearing. 

cramp-joint  (kramp'joint),  re.  A  joint  having 
its  parts  bound  together  by  locking  bars,  used 
where  special  strength  is  required.  See  cramp- 
iron. 

crampon,  crampoon  (kram'pon,  kram-pon'), 
re.  [P.  erampon,  a  cramp-iron,  calk,  frost-nail, 
prop,  fulcrum :  see  crarapl,  n.]  l.  An  iron  in- 
strument fastened  to  the  shoes  of  a  storming 
party,  to  assist  them  in  climbing  a  rampart. — 
3.  An  apparatus  used  in  the  raising  of  heavy 
weights,  as  timber  or  stones,  and  consisting 
of  two  hooked  pieces  of  iron  hinged  together 
somewhat  like  double  calipers. 


Cranberry  ( Vaccinium  macrocarjfon). 

much  larger  fruit  of  the  V.  imacrocarpon,  which  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  and  gathered  in  large  quantities  for 
the  market.  The  cowberry,  V.  Vitis-Idcea,  is  sometimes 
called  the  mountain-cranberry. 

2.  The  plant  which  "uaars  this  fruit High  cran- 

beny,  or  bush  cranberry.    See  cranberry-tree. 

cranberry-gatherer  (kran'ber-i-gaTH'''er-er), )(, 
Aji  implement,  shaped  somewhat  Uke  a  rake, 
used  in  picking  cranberries. 

cranberry-tree  (kran'ber-i-tre),  to.  The  high  or 
bush  cranberry,  Viburnum  Opulus,  a  shrub  of 
North  America  and  Europe,  bearing  soft,  red, 
globose,  acrid  drupes  or  berries.  The  cultivated 
form,  with  sterile  flowers  having  enlarged  corollas,  is 
Itnown  as  the  snowball  or  guelder-rose. 

crance  (krans),  TO.  Naut.,  an  old  name  for  any 
boom-iron,  but  particularly  for  an  iron  cap  at- 
tached to  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit,  through 
which  the  jib-boom  passes. 

cranch  (kranch),  V.  t.     Same  as  craunch. 

Oranchia  (kranch '  i  -  a),  n.  [NL.  (Leach),  < 
Cranch,  an  E.  proper  iiame.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Cranchiidce. 

cranchiid  (kraneh'i-id),  re.  A  cephalopod  of  the 
family  Cranchiidce. 

Cranchiidee  (kranch-i'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Oranchia  +  -idcB.]    A  family  of  acetabuliferous 


Cranchiids 

or  dibranchiate  cephalopods,  represented  only 
by  the  genus  Cranchia,  having  a  short,  rounded 
body  with  two  posterior  fins,  a  small  head  with 
large  eyes,  the  comese  of  which  are  perforated, 
and  two  rows  of  suckers  on  the  arms  and  eight 
rows  on  the  long  tentacles. 
crandall  (kran'dal),  n.  [Prob.  from  the  proper 
name  Crandall.'] "  A  masons'  tool  for  dressing 
stone.  It  is  formed  of  a  ||m|| 
number  of  thin  plates  with  |||||[ 
sharp  edges,  or  of  pointed 
steel  bars,  clamped  toge- 
ther, somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  hammer. 
crandall  (kran'dal),  ^.nmaou. 

V.  t.     [<  crandall,  ».]    To  treat  or  dress  with 

a  crandall,  as  stone Crandalled  stonework,  an 

ashler  having  on  its  surface  lines  made  with  a  crandall. 
It  is  said  to  be  cross-crandalled  when  other  rows  cross  the 
first  at  right  angles. 
crane^  (kran),  n.  [<  ME.  crane,  <  AS.  cran  = 
MD.  kraene,  J).  lcraan(-vogel)  =  MLGr.  hran, 
hrane,  LG.  leran  =  MHG-.  hrane;  also  with  suf- 
fix: AS.  comoch  =  OHG.  eranuli,  chranih,  MHG. 
cranich,  hranech,  G.  kranich  =  (with  change 
of  kr  to  tr)  leel.  trani  =  Sw.  trana  =  Dan. 
trane  =  W.  garan  =  Com.  Bret,  garan  (the 
Gael,  and  Ir.  word  is  diflferent,  namely,  corr) 
=  Gr.  yepavog  (see  geranium)  =  OBulg.  zeravi 
=  Lith.  gerwe,  a  crane.  L.  grus  (>  It.  grua 
=  Sp.  dim.  grulla  =  Pg.  grou  =  Pr.  grua  =  P. 
grue),  a  crane,  is  perhaps  related.  Koot  un- 
known. See  cranS^.]  1.  A  large  grallatorial 
bird  with  very  long  legs  and  neck,  a  long 

straight  bill 
with  pervi- 
ous nostrUs 
near  its  mid- 
dle, the  head 
usually  na- 
ked, at  least 
in  part,  the 
hind  toe  el- 
evated, and 
the  inner 
secondaries 
usually  en- 
larged; any 
bird  of  the 
family  Grui- 
dcE.  There  are 
about  15  close- 
ly similar  spe- 
cies, found  in 
many  parts  of 
the  world,  most 
of  them  includ- 
ed in  the  ge- 
nus Grus.  The 
common  crane 
of  Europe  is  G. 
einerea;  it  is  about  4  feet  long.  (See  cut  under  Grits.) 
The  common  American  or  sand-hill  crane  is  G.  canadensis. 
A  statelier  and  larger  species  is  the  whooping  crane,  G. 
a7?iencana,.  which  is  white,  with  black  primaries.    The  gi- 

§  antic  crane  of  Asia  is  G.  leucog&ranuSt&nA  a  common  In- 
ian  crane  is  Q.  antigoTie.  "uie  wattled  crane  of  South 
Africa  is  Gru£  (Bugeranus)  carv/itAulata.  The  crown-crane, 
or  crowned  crane,  is  of  the  genus  Baleariea.  The  Numid- 
ian  crane,  or  demoiselle,  and  the  Stanley  crane  are  ele- 
gant species  of  the  genus  Anthropoides. 

Nor  Thracian  CraTies  forget,  whose  silv'ry  Plumes 
Give  Pattern,  which  employ  the  mimick  Looms. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

2.  Popularly  and  erroneously,  one  of  sundry 
very  large  grallatorial  birds  likened  to  cranes, 
as  herons  and  storks.  Thus,  the  great  blue  heron  of 
North  America  (Ardea  henrodias)  is  popularly  known  as 
the  blus  crane  ;  and  the  name  gigantic  crane  has  been  er- 
roneously given  to  the  adjutant-bird. 

3.  [cap.]  The  constellation  Grus  (which  see). 
— 4t.  Same  as  crinet,  1. 

crane^  (kran),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  craned,  ppr. 
craning.  [<  crawel,  m.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  be 
stretched  out  like  the  neck  of  a  crane. 

Three  runners,  with  outstretched  hands  and  craning 
necks,  are  straining  toward  an  invisible  goal. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  248. 

Hence  —  2.  In  hunting,  to  look  before  one  leaps ; 
puU  up  at  a  dangerous  jump. 

Butwherewashe,  the  hero  of  our  tale?  Fencing?  Cran- 
ing? Hitting?  Missing?  Is  he  over,  or  is  he  under?  Has 
he  killed,  or  is  he  killed  ?        Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  ii.  9. 

II.  trans.  To  stretch  or  bend  (the  neck)  like 
a  crane :  as,  he  craned  his  neck  to  see  what  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pillar. 
crane'''  (kran),  n.  [A  particular  use  of  crane''-, 
the  arm  of  the  contrivance  being  likened  to  the 
neck  of  a  crane.  This  use  is  not  found  in  MB. 
or  AS.,  and  is  prob.  of  D.  origin:  of.  MD.  kraene, 
D.  feraa»=  LG.  kran  (>also  G.  krahn  =  Sw.  Dan. 
Jcran)  =  F.  crdne,  a  crane  (amachine),  =  Gr.  yepa- 
voi,  a  crane  (a  machine),  a  particular  use  of  the 


Whooping  Craoe  {Grus americana). 
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word  for  crane,  a  bird.  The  resemblance  of 
Gael,  and  Ir.  crann,  a  beam,  mast,  bar,  tree,  > 
crannachan,  a  crane  (Ir.  also  a  eraner),  is  prob. 
accidental.]  1 .  A  machine  for  moving  weights, 
having  two  motions,  one  a  direct  lift  and  the 
other  horizontal.  The  latter  may  be  circular,  radial, 
or  universal.  The  parts  of  the  simple  crane  aie  an  upright 
post  having  a  motion  on  its  vertical  axis,  a  jib  or  swinging 
arm  jointed  at  its  lower  end  to  the  post  and  tied  to  the 
post  at  its  outer  or  upper  end,  and  hoisting  tackle  con- 
necting the  motive  power  at  the  foot  of  the  post  with  the 
load  to  be  lifted,  which  is  suspended  from  the  end  of  the 
jib.  Cranes  are,  however,  made  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
differing  more  or  less  from  this  type.  Thus,  a  rotary 
crane  is  a  crane  in  which  the  jib  has  simply  a  rotary  mo- 
tion about  the  axis  of  the  post,  moving  with  the  post ;  a 
traveling  crane  is  a  crane  in  which  the  load  can  be  given 
successively  two  horizontal  motions  at  right  angles  with 
each  other.  Eotary  cranes,  again,  have  several  forms,  as 
that  in  which  the  load  is  suspended  from  the  end  of  the 


Traveling  Crane. 

jib,  and  the  more  complex  kind,  in  which  the  load  is  sus- 
pended from  a  carriage  that  travels  on  a  horizontal  arm 
at  the  top  of  the  jib,  and  gives  the  load  a  movement  along 
the  radius  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  rotation  of  the  jib. 
Another  minor  type  is  the  derrick-crane,  which  employs 
guys  to  hold  the  post  in  position.  Walking  and  locomotive 
cranes  are  portable  forms,  which  are  also  called  travelin.g 
cranes.  Cranes  are  operated  by  any  kind  of  power  and 
with  any  form  of  hoisting  apparatus  suited  to  the  work 
to  be  done.    See  also  cut  under  abutment-crane. 

Some  from  the  Quarries  hew  out  massie  Stone, 
Some  draw  it  up  with  Cranes,  some  breath  and  grone, 
In  Order  o'er  the  Anvil.  Cowley,  Davideis,  ii. 

2.  A  machine  for  weighing  goods,  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  preceding.  Such  ma- 
chines are  common  in  market-towns  in  Ireland. 
See  eraner^. — 3.  An  iron  arm  or  beam  attached 
to  the  back  or  side  of  a  fireplace  and  hinged  so 
as  to  be  movable  horizontally,  used  for  sup- 
porting pots  or  kettles  over  a  fire. 

Over  the  iire  swings  an  iron  crane,  with  a  row  of  pot- 
hooks of  all  lengths  hanging  from  it. 

C.  v.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  18. 

4.  pi.  Naut.,  supports  of  iron  or  timber  at  a 
vessel's  side  for  stowing  boats  or  spars  upon. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  indispensably  necessary 
to  keep  a  willful  and  refractory  officer's  boat  "on  the 
cranes."  ....  A  more  summary  punishment  could  not  be 
administered  to  a  game  whaleman  than  to  be  kept  on 
board  as  an  idle  spectator  of  the  exciting  pursuit  and 
capture.  C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  258. 

5.  A  siphon  or  bent  pipe  for  drawing  liquor 
out  of  a  cask.— Hydraulic  crane.  See  hydraulic.— 
Overhead  crane,  a  crane  which  travels  on  elevated 
beams  in  a  workshop,  or  on  high  scaffolding  above  a 
structure. 

crane^  (kran),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  craned,  ppr. 
craning.  [<  crane^,  ».]  To  cause  to  rise  as  by 
a  crane:  followed  by  M|).     [Rare.] 

crane^  (kran),  n.     Same  as  cran. 

crane-fly  (kran'fli),  «.  A  common  name  of  the 
dipterous  insects  of  the  family  'Bpulidce  (which 
see).  In  Great  Britain  it  is  also  called  daddy-long-legs,  a 
name  given  in  America  to  certain  arachnidans.  The  com- 
mon crane-fly  or  daddy-long-legs  of  Europe  is  Tipula  ole- 
racea. 

crane-ladle  (kran' la ■'dl),  n.  In  founding,  a 
pot  or  ladle  used  for  pouring  melted  metals 
into  molds,  supported  by  a  chain  from  a 
crane. 

crane-line  (kran'lin),  n.  Naut,  a  Une  fasten- 
ing two  backstays  together. 

crane-necked  (kran'nekt),  a.  Having  a  long 
neck  Uke  a  crane's.     Carlyle. 

crane-post  (kran'post),  n.  The  upright  post 
on  which  the  arm  or  jib  of  a  crane  works. 
Also  called  crane-shaft  and  crane-stalk. 

cranec[uint,  n.  [OF. ,  also  crannequin ,  crenequin, 
crennequin  (see  def.),  <  OD.  *kraeneken,  kraeneke, 
an  arbalist,  prop.  dim.  of  kraene,  a  crane :  see 
crane^.'i  1 .  An  implement  for  bending  the  stiff 
bow  of  the  medieval  arbalist,  consisting  of  a 
ratchet  working  on  a  small  wheel  turned  by 
a  windlass.  Also  called  a  rolling  purchase. 
Hence — 2.  The  arbalist  itself:  as,  a  hundred 
men  armed  with  cranequins. 


cranlid 

cranequiniert,  w.  [OF.,  Kcranequin.'}  Aoross- 
bowman  who  carried  the  large  arbalist  worked 
by  means  of  the  eranequin ;  especially,  a  mount- 
ed man  so  armed :  used  about  1475. 

craneri  (kra'nSr),  «.     [<  crane\  v.,  +  -erl.l 

1.  In  hunting,  one  who  cranes  at  a  fence.  See 
crane^,v.i.,2.  Hence — 2.  One  who  flinches  be- 
fore difficulty  or  danger ;  a  coward. 

jcraner^  (kra'nto),  n.  [<  crane^  +  -erl.]  An 
official  in  charge  of  a  public  crane  for  weigh- 
ing. 

Some  country  towns  of  Ireland  have  in  the  market- 
place a  crane  for  the  weighing  of  goods,  produce,  etc.  An 
official,  popularly  the  crajjer,  has  charge  of  the  machine 
who  gives  a  certificate  of  weight  to  all  concerned,  a  dic- 
tum uncontrovertible.  This  is  called  the  craner's  note 
and  when  any  one  makes  an  assertion  of  the  '*  long-how  '* 
nature,  a  sceptic  auditor  will  say,  "Very  nice;  but  I 
should  like  the  craner's  note  for  that." 

N.  and  Q.,  4th  ser.,  VIII.  123. 

crane's-bill,  cranesbill  (kranz'bil),  n.  1.  The 
popular  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Geranium, 
from  the  long,  slender  beak  of  their  fruit.  See 
Geranium. 

Is  there  any  blue  half  so  pure,  and  deep,  and  tender,  as 
that  of  the  large  crane's-till,  the  Geranium  pratense  of 
the  botanists?  TT.  £ia«*,  Phaeton,  xx. 

2.  A  pair  of  long-nosed  pincers  used  by  sur- 
geons—  StlnMng  crane's-bill.    Same  as  herb-robert. 

crane-shaft,  crane-stalk  (kran'sh&ft,  -st&k), 
n.    Same  as  crarie-post. 

cranett  (kra'net),  n.    Same  as  crinet,  1. 

crang,  n.    See  krang. 

Crangon  (krang'gon),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  upayyiiv, 
a  kind  of  shrimp  or  prawn.]  A  genus  of  ma- 
erurous  crustaceans,  typical  of  the  family  Cran- 
gonidce.  The  best-knovTn  species  is  the  com- 
mon shrimp  of  Europe,  C.  vulgaris. 

Crangonidse  (krang-gon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crangon  +  -idee.']  The  family  of  shrimps  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Crangon:  often  merged  in 
some  other  family. 

crania^,  n.    Plural  of  cranium. 

Crania^  (kra'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Eetzius,  1781),  < 
ML.  cranium,  skiill.]  A  genus  of  Brachiopoda, 
typical  of  the  family  Craniidce.  See  cut  under 
Craniidw. 

The  gequs  Crania  appeared  for  the  first  time  diu-ing  the 
Silurian  period,  and  has  continued  to  be  represented  up 
to  the  present  time.  Davidson,  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  IM. 

craniacromial  (kra"ni-a-kr6'mi-al),  a.  [<  cra- 
nium +  acromion  +  -al.]  In  ariat.,  pertaining 
to  the  skull  and  shoulder,  or  the  pectoral  arch : 
specifically  applied  to  a  group  of  muscles  repre- 
sented in  man  by  the  stemoeleidomastoideus 
and  trapezius. 

Oraniadse  (kra-ni'a-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Craniidce.    J.' E.  (jra/y,  1840. 

cranial  (kra'ni-al),  a.  [<  NL.  craniaUs,  <  cra- 
nium, the  skull:"see  cranium.]  1.  Relating  in 
any  way  to  the  cranium  or  skull. 

The  cartilaginous  cranial  mass  contracts  in  front  of  the 
orbits.  Owen,  Anat.,  vi. 

Specifically — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  cranium 
proper,  or  to  that  part  of  the  skull  which  in- 
closes the  brain,  as  distinguished  from  the  face : 
opposed  to  facial.— Cranial  angle.  See  craniometry. 
—  Cranial  bones,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  proper,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  face  andjaws.  In  man  they 
are  reckoned  as  eight  in  number :  the  occipital,  the  two  ps- 
rietals,  the  two  temporals,  the  frontal,  the  sphenoid,  ana 
the  ethmoid ;  but  all  these  are  compound  bones,  except- 
ing the  parietals ;  even  the  frontal  consists  of  a  pair.  See 
cut  under  craniofacial.— Ciani&l  nerves,  those  nerves 
which  make  their  exit  from  the  cranial  cavity  througlJ 
cranial  foramina,  whether  arising  from  the  bram  oj'  the 
spinal  cord.  They  are  regarded  as  forming  from  tBree 
to  twelve  pairs.  When  twelve  are  enumerated,  they  are 
(in  the  order  given)  the  olfactory,  the  optic,  the  motoi 
oculi,  the  pathetic  or  trochlear,  the  trigeminal  or  trua- 
cial,  the  abducent,  the  facial,  the  auditory,  the  e^omm^ 
ryngeal,  the  pneumogastric,  the  spinal  accessory,  ana  ine 
hypoglossaL  The  lowest  vertebrate  (of  the  geaw  Ampn.^ 
oxus)  has  the  trigeminal,  the  pneumogastric  (with  tne  glos- 
sopharyngeal and  spinal  accessory),  and  the  hypoglossal. 
—Cranial  segments,  certain  divisions  of  the  cramum 
proper.  They  are  the  occipital  segment,  consisting  Mine 
occipital  bone  alone;  the  parietal,  consisting  of  parts  oi 
the  sphenoid  and  the  parietal  bones ;  and  the  iront'"'  °°°' 
sisting  of  parts  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  frontal  Bonra. 
These  correspond  with  the  three  cerebral  vesicles  oi  w' 
embryo.- Cranial  vertebrae,  certain  divisions  or  ine 
whole  skull,  theoretically  supposed  to  represent  or  lo  u 
modified  vertebra;.  In  Owen's  view  they  are  four  u"  ""^ 
ber:  the  epencephalic  or  occipital,  the  mesencepnaiii. 
iiarietal,  the  prosenoephalic  or  frontal,  and  We  rniii» 
cephalic  or  nasal.  They  include  the  bones  of  the  lace  »n 
jaws,  and  even  of  the  fore  limbs. 

Craniata  (kra-ni-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  (!rom«». 
q.  v., -H-oto2.]    Same  as  Oranioto. 

craniid  (kra'ni-id),  n.  A  brachiopod  oi  i"" 
family  Craniidw. 
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Oraniidae  (kra-m'i-de),  n,ph  [NL.,<  Crania  + 
-id(B.'\  A  family  of  lyopomatous  brachiopods. 
They  are  attached  by 
a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent of  the  ventral 
valve,  or  free;  the 
braclim  appendages 
are  soft,  spirally 
curved,  and  directed 
toward  the  bottom  of 
the  dorsal  valve ;  the 
valves  are  orbicular  or 
limpet-like;  and  the 
shell-substance  is  cal- 
careous and  perfo- 
rated by  minute  ca- 
nals. Four  genera  are 
known,  only  one  of 
which  (Crania)  has 
living  representatives. 
Also  Craniadce. 

craniocele  (kra'ni-o-sel),  n,  [<  Gr.  Kpaviov,  tlie 
skull,  +  Kijlri,  tumor,]  Encephalocele.  Dun- 
gUson. 

cranioclasm  (kra'ni-o-klazm),  n,  [<  Gr.  Kpaviov, 
the  skull,  +  *k7mg(j.6^,  a  breaMng,  <  K^dv,  break.] 
The  operation  of  craniotomy,    Dtmglison. 

Cranioclast  (kra'nj-o-klast),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpaviov, 
the  skull,  +  K/laffrdf,  Verbal  adj.  of  K')\mf,  break.] 
A  powerful  forceps  employed  in  the  operation 
of  craniotomy  for  seizing,  breaking  down,  and 
\vithdrawinff  the  fetal  skull. 

craniofacial  (kra''''ni-o-fa'shial),  a.  [=  F.  cra- 
mo-fadalf  <  ML.  eranmnij  q.  v.,  +  L.  facieSj  the 
face.]  In  anat,  pertaining  to  the  cranium  and 
the  face.— Craniofacial  angle,  in  human  anat.  and 
imthropol.,  the  angle  included  between  the  basifacial  axis 


Dorsal  Valve  of  Crania  anontala, 
slightly  enlarged,  with  mantle  removed 
to  show  brachial  appendages,  etc. 


Longitudinal  Vertical  Bisection  of  Human  Skull,  right  side,  showing 
craniofacial  angle,  in  this  case  about  go*',  being  the  amgle  between 
the  heavy  straight  lines,  whereof  the  one  descending  forward  is  the 
basifacial  axis,  the  other  the  basicranial  axis. 

a,  alisphenoid ;  au,  internal  auditory  meatus  in  petrous  part  of 
temporal  bone ;  d(7,  basioccipital;  bs,  basisphenoidj  f,  occipital  con- 
dyle J  c',  cristagalli ;  cy^  condyloid  foramen ;  f,  frontal ;  me,  mes- 
ethmoid ;  mx^  maxillary ;  n,  nasal ;  o,  supraoccipital ;  P,  parietal ; 
pi,  palatal;  i^/,  hamulate  process  of  internal  pterygoici;  s,  frontal 
siuus ;  sq,  squamosal ;  t,  maxilloturbinal ;  v^  vomer. 

and  the  basicranial  axis.  (See  these  terms,  under  aaasi 
and  crwnm'm.Qtry,')  It  varies  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
face  lies  in  front  of  or  helow  the  anterior  end  of  the  cra- 
nium, from  less  than  90°  to  120°.  When  it  is  great,  the  face 
is  prognathous;  when  it  is  small,  the  face  is  orthogna- 
tkous.  Huxley. —  Craniofacial  notch,,  in  anat,  a  defect 
of  parts  in  the  midline  between  the  orbital  and  nasal 
cavities. 

craniognomic  (kra''''ni-og-nom'ik),  a.  [<  cra- 
niognomy  +  ^c]  Pertaining  to  craniognomyj 
phrenological. 

craniognomy  (kra-ni-og'no-mi),  n,  [<  Gr.  Kpa- 
viovj  the  skull,  4-  yv^nij,  opinion,  judgment.] 
Cranial  physiognomy ;  the  doctrine  or  practice 
of  considering  the  form  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  skull  as  indicating  the  disposition 
or  temperament  of  the  individual :  a  modifica- 
tion of  phrenology, 

craniograph  (kra'ni-o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpaviov, 
the  skull,  +  ypdipeLvj  ■write.']  In  cramom,,  an 
instrument  for  making  drawings  of  the  skull, 
such  as  projections  which  shall  exhibit  the  top- 
ographical relations  of  various  points. 

craniography  (kra-ni-og'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  cra- 
niographie;  as  cramograph"+  -1/3,]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  skuU. 

cranioid  (kra'ni-oid),  a,  [<  Crania  +  -oid.2 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
hrachiopod  family  Craniidce, 

Craniolite  (kra'ni-o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpaviov,  the 
skull  (see  Crania), '+  XtQoc,  stone.]  A  fossil  bra- 
chiopodof  the  genus  OrawMtorsomerelatedf  orm. 

craniolith  (kra'ni-o-lith),  n.   Same  as  craniolite, 

craniological  (kra'''ni-6-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  cra- 
mology  +  -ical;  of.  !^.  Graniologique.']  Per- 
taining to  craniology. 

craniologist  (kra-ni-ol'o-jist),  n.  [=  F.  cranio- 
logiste;  <  cramology  +  -ist,']  One  versed  in  cra- 
niology, 

craniology  (kra-ni-ol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  craniologie 
=  Sp,  craneologia  =  t*g.  It.  craniologia,  <  NL. 
(^ardologittj  <  Gr.  Kpaviov,  the  skull,  +  -T^yia,  < 
^ywv,  speak :  see  -ology.  ]  That  branch  of  anat- 
'imy  which  deals  with  the  study  of  crania  or 
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skulls ;  the  sum  of  htiman  knowledge  concern- 
ing skulls. 

craniometer  (kra-ni-om'e-t6r),  n.  [=  F.  era- 
niomHre  =  It.  craniometro,  <  Gr.  Kpaviov,  the 
skuU,  -h  fitrpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  skull, 

craniqmetric,  craniometrical  (kra'-'ni-o-mef- 
rik,  -n-kal),a.  {_=.¥, eraniom^trigue;  aseramom- 
eter  +  -ic,  -icah]    Pertaining  to  craniometry. 

cranionietry  (kra-ni-om'et-ri),  n,  [=  F.  cra- 
niom^trie  =  It.  craniometria ;  as  craniometer  + 
-y.]  The  measurement  of  skulls;  tHe  topo- 
graphical relations  ascertained  by  such  mea- 
surements. The  following  are  the  points  of  measure- 
ment, lines,  and  angles  upon  which  craniometry  is  based : 
the  alveolar  point,  the  point  at  the  middle  of  the  edge 
of  the  upper  jaw,  between  the  middle  two  incisors  (A); 
the  asterion,  the  point  behind  the  ear  where  the  parie- 
tal, temporal,  and  occipital  bones  meet  (B) ;  the  auricu- 
lar point,  the  center  of  the  orifice  of  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  (C) ;  the  hasion,  the  middle  point  of  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  corresponding  in 
position  to  D;  the  bregma,  the  point  of  meeting  of  the 
coronal  and  sagittal  sutures  (JB) ;  the  dacryon,  the  point 
on  the  side  of  the  nose  where  the  frontal,  lacrymal^  and 
superior  maxillary  bones  meet  (F) ;  the  glabella,  the  point 
in  the  median  line  between  the  superciliary  arches, 
marked  by  a  swelling,  sometimes  by  a  depression  (Gf) ;  the 
gonion,  the  point  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  (H);  the 
inion,  the  external  occipital  protuberance  (/) ;  the  ju^al 
point,  the  point  situated  at  the  angle  which  the  posterior 
border  of  the  frontal  branch  of  the  malar  bone  makes 
with  the  superior  border  of  its  zygomatic  branch  (J) ;  the 
lambda,  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  sagittal  with  the 
lambdoidal  suture  (E);  the  malar  point,  a  point  situated 
on  the  tubercle  on  the  external  surface  of  the  malar  bone, 
or,  when  this  is  wanting,  the  intersection  of  a  line  drawn 
(nearly  vertically)  from  the  external  extremity  of  the 
frontomalar  suture  to  the  tubercle  at  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  malar  and  a  line  drawn  nearly  horizontally  from 
the  inferior  border  of  the  orbit  over  the  malar  to  the  su- 
perior border  of  the  zy;gomatic  arch  (L) ;  the  maximum 
occipital  point,  or  occipital  point,  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  skull  measured 
from  the  glabella  in  front  to  the  most  distant  point  be- 
hind, in  the  neighborhood  of  O;  the  mental  point,  the 
middle  point  of  the  anterior  lip  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
lower  iaw(P);  the  metopic  point,  a  point  in  the  middle 
line  between  the  two  frontal  eminences  (Q) ;  the  nasion, 
or  Tiasal  point,  the  middle  of  the  frontonasal  suture  at 
the  root  of  the  nose  (ii);  the  obelion,  the  part  of  the 
sagittal  suture  between  the  two  parietal  foramina  (S); 
the  ophryon,  the  middle  of  the  supraorbital  line  which, 
drawn  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  forehead,  separates 
the  face  from  the  cranium :  also  called  the  supraorbital 
and  supranasal  (T);  the  opisthion,  the  middle  point  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum  (U);  the 
pterion,  the  place  where  the  frontal,  parietal,  temporal, 
and  sphenoid  bones  come  together  (V);  the  stephanion, 
the  point  where  the  coronal  suture  crosses  the  temporal 
ridge  (,W);  the  subnasal  point,  the  middle  of  the  inferior 
border  of  the  anterior  narea  at  the  base  of  the  nasal  spine : 
also  called  spinal  point  (X);  and  the  supra-auricular 
point,  the  point  vertically  over  the  auricular  point  at  the 
root  of  the  zygomatic  process.  The  following  craniomet- 
rical lines  are  distinguished :  the  facial  line  of  Camper, 
a  line  tangent  to  the  glabella  and  to  the  anterior  surface 


of  the  incisor  teeth 
(1  1);  the  line  of 
Daubenton,  a  line 
drawn  through  the 
opisthion  and  the 
projection  (on  the 
median  plane  of 
the  skull)  of  the 
lower  border  of  the 
orbit  (2  2);  ^  the 
basi-alveolar  line,  a 
line  drawn  through 
the  basion  and  al- 
veolar point  (3  3) ; 
the  minimum 

frontal  line,  the 
shortest  transverse 
measurement  of 
the  forehead  (not 
shown  in  the  fig- 
ure); the  naso-al- 
veolar  line,  the  line 
passing       through 


Fig.  2. 

Side  and  Front  Views  of  Skull,  illustrating 

Cranionietry. 


the  nasal  and  alveolar  points  (4  4);  and  the  nasobasilar 
line,  the  line  drawn  through  the  basion  and  nasalpoxnt 
(5  5).  An  alveolocondylean  plaTie  is  also  distinguished: 
it  is  the  plane  passing  through  the  alveolar  pomt,  and 
tangent  to  the  condyles,  represented  by  the  Ime  6  G.  The 
following  are  the  craniometrical  angles :  the  basilar  an- 
gle, that  between  the  nasobasilar  and  basi-alveolar  lines 
(BDA);  the  a/ngle  of  the  condyles,  the  angle  which  the 


cranloscopist 

plane  of  the  occipital  foramen  forms  with  the  plane  of 
the  basilar  groove ;  the  coronofacial  an^le  of  Gratiolet,  the 
angle  which  the  facial  line  of  Camper  forms  with  the 
plane  passing  through  the  coronal  suture ;  the  fadaZ  an- 
gle of  Camper,  the  angle  between  the  facial  line  of  Cam- 
per (1 1)  and  the  line  (7  7)  drawn  through  the  auricular 
and  subnasal  points ;  the  fanal  angle  of  Cloqv£t,  the  an- 
gle between  the  line  drawn  through  the  ophryon  and  the 
alveolar  point  and  the  auriculo-alveolar  line  (9  9)~that 
is,  the  angle  TAC ;  the  facial  angle  of  Geoffroy  Saint- 
HUaire,  the  angle  between  the  facial  line  of  Camper  and 
the  line  (10  10)  drawn  through  the  auricular  point  and 
the  edge  of  the  incisors ;  the  facial  angle  of  Jaequart,  the 
angle  between  the  line  drawn  through  the  subnasal  point 
and  the  glabella  and  the  line  (7  7)  drawn  through  the  sub- 
nasal and  auricular  points ;  the  frontal  angle,  the  angle 
TCJE,  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  the  auricular  point  (C) 
(that^s,  the  projection  of  the  auricular  points  on  the  me- 
dian plane)  to  the  ophryon  (T)  and  to  the  bregma  (E) ;  the 
m£tafaci<;il  angle  of  Serres,  the  angle  which  the  pterygoid 
processes  form  with  the  base  of  the  skull ;  the  naaobasal 
angle  of  Welcker,  the  angle  RXD,  between  the  nasobasi- 
lar and  naso-subnasal  lines ;  the  occipital  angle  of  JBroca, 
the  angle  BUD,  or  that  between  the  lines  drawn  from  the 
opisthion  (U)  to  the  basion  and  nasal  points ;  the  occipi- 
tal angle  of  Daubenton,  the  angle  which  the  line  of  Dau- 
benton (2  2)  makes  with  the  line  joining  the  basion  (D) 
and  opisthion  (CO ;  the  parietal  angle,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  lines  ZS  and  Z'S  (fig.  2)  drawn  through  the 
extremities  of  the  transverse  maximum  or  bizyggmatic 
diameter  and  the  maximum  transverse  frontal  diameter 
(it  is  called  positive  when  it  opens  downward,  negative 
when  the  lines  meet  below  the  skull  and  it  opens  upward); 
the  angles  of  Segond,  angles  formed  between  lines  drawn 
from  the  basion  (Z>)  to  the  various  other  craniometrical 
points,  the  facial  angle  of  Segond  being  the  angle  PDT,  or 
that  between  the  line  passing  through  the  basion  (Z>)  and 
mental  point  (F)  and  the  line  passing  through  the  basion 
(D)  and  ophryon  (T),  and  the  cerebral  angle  of  Segond  being 
the  angle  UDT,  or  that  between  the  line  passing  through 
the  basion  (D)  and  ophryon  (T)  and  the  line  passing 
through  the  basion  (D)  and  opisthion  (U) ;  the  sphenoi- 
dal angle,  the  angle  between  lines  drawn  from  the  basion 
and  nasion  to  a  point  in  the  median  line  where  the  slop- 
ing anterior  surface  of  the  sella  turcica  passes  over 
into  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  olivary  eminence ;  the 
symphysian  angle,  the  angle  which  the  profile  of  the 
symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw;  and  the  total  cranial 
angle,  the  angle  UCT,  measuring  the  cranial  cavity,  be- 
tween lines  drawn  from  the  auricular  point  to  the  oph- 
ryon and  to  the  opistiiion.  The  following  craniometri- 
cal diameters  are  distinguished :  the  nfutxim/wm  antero- 
posterior, the  distance  from  the  glabella  to  the  furthest 
point  of  the  occipital  bone  (the  maximum  anteroposterior 
dia/meter  of  Welcker  is  the  anteroposterior  metopic  at 
Broca,  and  is  the  distance  from  the  metopic  point  to  the 
furthest  point  behind) ;  the  Tnaocimum  transverse,  the 
greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  cranium,  wherever 
found ;  and  the  vertical  diameter,  ordinarily  the  distance 
of  the  basion  from  the  bregma,  or,  what  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  it,  the  distance  from  the  basion  to  the  point  where 
the  line  through  the  basion  at  right  angles  to  the  alveolo- 
condylean plane  intersects  the  cranial  vault  (but  some- 
times the  line  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
foramen  magnum).  The  following  craniometrical  indices 
are  distinguished :  the  alveolar  or  basilar  index,  the  ratio 
of  the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  projection  of  the  skull 
on  the  median  plane  which  lies  in  front  of  the  basion  to 
the  surface  of  the  whole  projection,  multiplied  by  100; 
the  cephalic  index,  or  index  of  breadth,  the  ratio  of  the 
maxijnum  transverse  to  the  maximum  anteroposterior 
diameter  of  the  skull,  multiplied  by  100 ;  the  cephalo-or- 
bital  index,  the  ratio  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  two  or- 
bits to  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity,  multiplied  by 
100 ;  the  cephalospinal  index,  the  ratio  of  the  measure 
of  the  foramen  magnum  in  square  millimeters  to  that  of 
the  cranial  cavity  in  cubic  centimeters,  multiplied  by  100 ; 
the  cerebral  index,  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  transverse  to 
the  greatest  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  cranial  cav- 
ity, multiplied  by  100 ;  the  /acioZ  index,  the  ratio  of  the 
distance  of  the  ophryon  from  the  alveolar  point  to  the 
transverse  diameter  measured  from  one  zygoma  to  the 
other,  multiplied  by  100 ;  the  gnathic  or  alveolar  index, 
the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  basion  and  alveolar 
point  to  the  distance  between  the  basion  and  nasal  point, 
multiplied  by  100 ;  the  nasal  irtdex,  the  ratio  of  the  maxi- 
mum breadth  of  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  nose  to  the 
distance  from  the  nasal  to  the  subnasal  point,  multiplied 
by  100 ;  the  orbital  index,  the  ratio  of  the  vertical  to  the 
transverse  diameter  of  one  of  the  orbits,  multiplied  by 
100 ;  and  the  vertical  index,  or  index  of  height,  the  ratio 
of  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  skull  to  the  maximum  an- 
teroposterior diameter,  multiplied  by  100. 

craniopagus  (kra-ni-op'a-gus),  w.  [NL.,  <  cra- 
nium +  L.  pangere  {s/  ^pag),  fasten,  fix:  see 
pact.']  In  teratoid,  a  pair  of  twins  whose  heads 
are  adherent. 

craniopharyngeal  (kra''''ni-ojfa-rin',ie-al),  a.  [< 
Gr.  Kpaviov,  the  skull,  +  (f>dpvy^,  throat  (pha- 
rynx).] In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  cranium 
and  to  the  pharynx ;  connecting  the  cavity  of 
the  skull  with  that  of  the  mouth,  as  a  canal. 

craniopliore  (kra'ni-o-for),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpaviov, 
the  skull,  +  -^opog,  -bearing,  <  (j}ipEiv  =  E.  hear^.'] 
A  skull-bearer,  specifically  — (a)  An  apparatus  for 
holding  and  fixing  skulls  in  a  given  or  required  position 
for  craniological  purposes.  (&)  A  mechanical  device  for 
taking  projections  of  the  skull. 

cranioplasty  (kra'ni-o-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpa- 
viov, tng  skull,  +  7r/iaffr3f,  verljal  adj.  of  irTidcr- 
asiv,  form:  sqq  plastic.']  In  surg.,  an  operation 
for  restoring  or  supplying  the  place  of  defi- 
ciencies in  the  cranial  structures. 

cranioscopist  (kra-ni-os'ko-pist),  n.  One  skilled 
or  professing  belief  in  crauioscopy ;  a  phrenol- 
ogist.    Coleridge.     [Bare.] 


cranloscopy 

cranioscopy  (kra-ni-os'ko-pi),  n.  [=  F.  cranio- 
scopie  =  Fg.  cranioscopia,  <  Nli.  eranioscopia, 

<  Gr.  Kpaviov,  the  skull,  +  oKowtiv,  view.]  The 
examination  of  the  eonfiguratioii  of  the  skuU ; 
phrenology.     [Rare.] 

craniospinal  (kra'ni-o-spi'nal),  (7.  [<  ML.  cra- 
nium +  L.  spina  +  -a?.]  lii  anat.,  pertaining 
to  the  skiill  and  the  backbone :  as,  the  cranio- 
spinal axis.    Also  craniovertebral. 

Craniota  (kra-ni-6'ta),  n.pl.  [Nh.,  <  cranium, 
skull :  see  cranium.  ]  A  primary  division  of  the 
Verteirata,  including  those  -whioh  possess  a 
skuU  and  brain,  or  the  whole  of  the  Vertebrata 
excepting  the  Leptocardia  or  Acrania.  Also 
Craniata. 

The  Skulled  Animals  or  Craniota  (Man  and  all  other 
Vertebrates).  Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  416. 

craniotabes  (kra'ni-o-ta'bez),  n.  [NL.,  <  ML. 
cranium  +  L.  tabes,'  a  wasting,  decline.]  In 
pathol.,  a  condition  of  infants  characterized  by 
the  thinning  and  softening  of  the  cranial  bones 
in  spots.  Some  cases  seem  to  be  connected 
with  rachitis  and  some  with  syphilis. 

craniotomy  (kra-ni-ot'o-mi),  n.  [=  P.  cranio- 
tomie,  <  Gr.  itpavim,  the  skull,  +  Toixij,  a  cutting, 

<  rtfiveiv,  cut:  see  anatomy.']  In  obstet.,  an  oper- 
ation in  which  the  fetal  head  is  opened  when 
it  presents  an  obstacle  to  delivery. 

craniovertebral  (kra"ni-o-v6r'te-bral),  a.  [< 
ML.  cranium  +  L.  vertebra,  vertebra,  +  -al.'] 
Same  as  craniospinal. 

cranium  (kra'ni-um),  n. ;  pi.  crania  (-a).  [Also 
formerly  cranion  (after  Gr.)  and  crdny ;  ML. 
NL.  cranium  (>  It.  cranio  =  F.  crdne),  ML.  also 
cranea,  oraneum  (>  Sp.  crdneo  =  Pg.  craneo); 

<  Gr.  Kpavtov,  the  skuU,  akin  to  Kdpa,  the  head, 
K&prrvov,  the  head,  L.  cerebrum,  the  brain:  see 
cerebrum.']     1.  The  skull  of  a  human  being, 

or,  as  now 
used,  of  any 
animal;  the 
bones  of  the 
head,  collec- 
tively. It  is 
possessed  by  all 
vertebrates  ex- 
cept tbe  Acra. 
ni0  or  Lep- 
tocardia, and 
by  vertebrates 
only.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some 
anatomists  to  be 
a  series  of  modi- 
fied vertebrae 
consisting  of 
three  or  four 
segments,  each  a 
modified  verte- 
bra, and  there- 
fore serially  ho- 
mologous with 
the  spinal  col- 
umn ;  by  others 
it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  distinct  superaddition  to  the  vertebrse,  and  there- 
fore only  analogous  to  the  spinal  column.  In  a  broad 
sense  the  hyoid  and  branchial  arches  are  a  part  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

2.  More  exactly,  the  brain-box ;  the  bony  case 
of  the  encephalon,  as  distinguished  from  those 
bones  of  the  skull  which  support  the  face  and 
jaws.  See  cranial. — 3.  In  entom.,  the  integu- 
ment of  an  insect's  head  excluding  the  antennae, 
eyes,  and  oral  apparatus,  and  including  the  epi- 
orauium,  gula,  and  occiput. 
crankl  (krangk),  a.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  except 
as  in  the  prob.  deriv.  erank^,  n.,  q.  v. ;  prob. 
ult.  <  AS.  crincan,  pret.  crane  (also  cringan, 
pret.  erang),  fall,  yield,  succumb,  appar.  orig. 
bend,  bow;  of.  cranW-,  v.,  and  see  crimc'h,  cringe. 
The  words  here  given  under  the  form  crank, 
though  here  separated  as  to  sense  and  histori- 
cal relations  into  six  groups,  are  more  or  less 
involved  in  meaning  and  cross-associations,  and 
appear  to  be  ult.  from  the  same  verb-root.  On 
account  of  the  dialectal,  colloquial,  technical, 
or  slang  character  of  most  of  the  senses,  the 
records  in  literature  are  scanty,  only  one  group, 
that  of  cranlfi,  appearing  in  ME.  or  AS.]  1. 
Crooked;  bent;  distorted:  as,  a  crank  hand; 
cra»fc-handed. —  2.  Hard;  difficult:  as,  a  crank 
word.  [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 
cranfci  (krangk),  v.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  but 
appar.  in  part  orig.  a  secondary  form  of  *crink 
(m  crinkle),  ult.  of  AS.  crincan,  pret^  wa»c, 
faU,  yield,  orig.  bend,  bow ;  cranJc,  crankle,  be- 
ing related  to  *crink  {crinch,  cringe),  crinkle,  as 
cramp^,  crumple,  to  crimp,  crimple.  In  part  the 
verb  crank^  depends  on  the  noun.  See  erank^, 
a.,  and  crank'^,  n.]  I.  intrans.  To  run  in  a  wind- 
ing course;  bend;  wind;  turn. 


Human  Cranium  or  Calvarium,  from  above. 

Fr,  Pa,  Oc,  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital 
bones ;  Fr",  Cr,  Sa,  La,  frontal,  coronal,  sagit- 
tal, and  lambdoid  sutures. 
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He  [the  hare]  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles. 
Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  682. 
See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranMng  in, 
And  cuts  me,  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 

Shai.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iil.  1. 

II.  trans.  To  mark  crosswise  on  (bread  and 
butter),  to  please  a  child.    HalliweU.    [Prov. 
Eng.] 
crank^  (krangk),  n.    [<  crank^,  a.,  or  crank\  v.] 

1.  Abend;  a  turn;  a  twist;  a  winding;  an  in- 
volution. 

I  [the  belly]  send  it  [food]  tlirough  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o'  the  brain. 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 
Meet  you  no  ruin  but  the  soldier  in 
The  cranks  and  turns  of  Thebes? 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

2.  A  tvfist  or  turn  of  speech ;  a  conceit  which 
consists  in  a  grotesque  or  fantastic  change  of 
the  form  or  meaning  of  a  word. 

Quip^,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 

Milton,  Jj' Allegro,  1.  27. 

3.  [In  this  sense  now  associated  with  crank^, 
n.,  2.]  An  absurd  or  unreasonable  action  caused 
by  a  twist  of  judgment ;  a  caprice ;  a  whim ;  a 
crotchet ;  a  vagary. 

Violent  of  temper ;  subject  to  sudden  cranks.     Carlyle. 

4.  pi.  Pains ;  aches.    SalUwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
crank^  (krangk),  n.     [<  ME.  cranke  ;  perhaps  < 

AS.  *cranc,  in  comp.  *cranc-stcef,  an  unauthen- 
ticated  form  in  Somner,  defined  as  "some  kind 
of  weavers  instrument";  appar.  <  crank^,  a., 
bent,  crooked,  which  is,  however,  not  recorded 
in  ME.  or  AS.:  see  crank^,  a.]  1.  A  bent  or 
vertical  arm  attached  to  or  projecting  at  an 
angle  from  an  axis  at  one  end,  and  with  pro- 
vision for  the  application  of  power  at  the  other, 
used  for  communicating  circular  motion,  as  in  a 
grindstone,  or  for  changing  circular  into  recip- 
rocating motion,  as  in  a  saw-mill,  or  recipro- 
cating into  circular  motion,  as  in  a  steam-en- 
gine. The  sin,gle  crank  (1)  can  be  used  only  on  the  end 
of  an  axis.  The  double  crank  (2)  is  employed  when  it  is 
necessary  that  the 
axis  should  be  ex- 
tended on  both 
sides  of  the  point 
at  which  the  re- 
ciprocating motion 
is  applied.  An 
exemplification  of 
this  arrangement  is 

afforded  by  the  machinery  of  steam-vessels.  The  bell- 
crank  (3),  so  called  from  its  ordinary  use  in  bell-hanging, 
performs  a  function  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
others,  being  used  merely  to  change  the  direction  of  a  re- 
ciprocating motion,  as  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  line. 
He  ground  the  whole  matter  over  and  over  and  over 
again  in  his  mind,  with  a  hand  never  off  the  crank  of  the 
mill,  by  day  nor  by  night. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  276. 

2.  An  iron  brace  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  the  braces  which  support  the  lanterns  on 
the  poop-quarters  of  vessels. —  3.  An  iron  at- 
tached to  the  feet  in  curling,  to  prevent  slip- 
ping. [Scotch.]  — 4.  An  instrument  of  prison 
discipline,  consisting  of  a  small  wheel,  like  the 
paddle-wheel  of  a  steam-vessel,  which,  when 
the  prisoner  turns  a  handle  outside,  revolves 
in  a  box  pantially  filled  with  gravel.  The  labor 
of  turning  it  is  more  or  less  severe,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  gravel Disk  crank,  a  dislr  car- 
rying a  crank -pin,  and  substituted  for  a  cranli. 

crai^^  (krangk),  v.  t.  [<  crank^,  n.]  1.  To 
make  of  the  shape  of  a  crank ;  bend  into  a  crank 
shape. —  2.  To  provide  with  a  crank ;  attach  a 
crank  to. 

Connected  with  its  axle,  which  was  cranked  for  the  pur- 
pose. Thurston,  Steam-Engine,  p.  166. 

3.  To  shackle;  hamshackle  (a  horse).  [Scotch.] 
crank^  (krangk),  a.  and  n.     [Not  found  in  this 

sense  in  ME.  or  AS.,  the  alleged  AS.  *  crane, 
weak,infirm,beingunauthenticated,and*c»"o«g, 
as  adj.,  dead,  kUled,  an  error;  first  in  ear- 
ly mod.  E.,  the  noun  (11.,  1)  being  a  cant 
word,  indicating  its  origin  from  the  D. :  <  MD. 
kranck,  weak,  feeble,  infirm,  sick,  also,  of  things, 
weak,  poor,  insipid,  D.  krank,  sick,  Ul,  poor,  = 
OFries.  kronk,  crone.  North  Pries,  crone,  sick, 
=  MLG.  krank,  weak,  infirm,  miserable,  bad, 
sick,  LG.  krank,  sick,  =  OHG.  *chranch  (not 
recorded,  but  cf .  deriv.  * clwanchalon,  krankolon, 
become  weak),MHG.  kranc,  weak,  thin,  slender, 
poor,  bad,  small,  later  esp.  weak  in  body,  feeble, 
sick,  G.  krank,  sick  (whence,  from  G.  or  LG., 
Icel.  krankr,  also  krangr  =  Norw.  Sw.  Dan. 
krank,  ill,  sick) ;  the  adj.  being  also  used  as  a 
noun,  MD.  kranck,  etc.,  or  with  inflection,  MD. 
krancke,'D.  kranke  =  G.  kranke,  etc.,  a  sick  per- 
son, a  patient ;  whence  the  noun  used  in  B. ,  orig . 


Cranks. 


crank 

with  the  epithet  covmterfeit,  ia  ref.  to  persona 
who  feigned  sickness  or  frenzy  (of.  D.  lerarik. 
lioofdig,  krankeinnig,  crazy)  in  order  to  wrins 
money  from  the  compassion  or  fears  of  the 
beholder ;  prob.  from  the  pret.  of  an  orig.  Teut. 
verb  preserved  only  in  AS.  crincan,  met.  crane 
(also  cringan,  pret.  erang),  fall,  yiel(f  succumb 
orig.  bend,  bow,  to  which  also  cranky  crank^' 
crank^,  and  cranio  are  referred :  see  crajiifel,  etc.' 
and  crinch,  cringe.]  I.f  a.  Sick;  iU;  inflnn'S 
weak.     [North.  Eng.] 

She  lodg'd  him  neere  her  bower,  whence 

He  loued  not  to  gad, 
But  waxed  cranke  for  why?  no  heart 
A  sweeter  layer  had. 

Warner,  Albion's  Eng.,  vii  3a. 
II.  n.  If.  A  sick  person:  first  used  with  the 
epithet  counterfeit,  designating  a  person  who 
feigned  sickness  or  frenzy  in  order  to  wring 
money  from  the  compassion  or  fears  of  the  he- 
holder.    See  etymology  and  quotations. 

Baser  in  habit,  and  more  vile  in  condition,  than  the 
Whip-iack:,  is  the  Counterfet  cranke;  who  in  all  kind  of 
weather  going  halfe  nalsed,  staring  wildly  with  his  eyes 
and  appearing  distracted  by  his  lookes,  coniplayning  onely 
that  he  is  troubled  with  the  falling  sicknes. 

Dekker,  Belman  of  London  (ed.  1608),  sig.  C  3. 

The  Groundworke  of  Cony-catching ;  the  manner  of  their 

Pedlers  —  French,  and  the  meanes  to  vndei'stand  the  same 

with  the  cunning  sleights  of  the  Counterfeit  Cranke.       ' 

Qreene,  Plays  (ed.  Dyoe),  Int.,  p.  ex. 

Thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  436. 
2.  [In  this  sense  derived  from  the  preceding, 
but  appar.  also  associated  with  crank\  n.,  3,  a 
whim,  crotchet,  caprice,  and  also,  more  or  less, 
with  crank\  a.,  and  crank^,  crank*,  tyranlfi,  as 
if  involving  the  notions  of  crooked,  irregular, 
giddy,  etc.]  A  person  whose  mind  is  ill-bal- 
anced or  awry ;  one  who  lacks  mental  poise ;  one 
who  is  subject  to  crotchets,  whims,  caprices,  or 
absurd  or  impracticable  notions;  especially,  a 
person  of  this  sort  who  takes  up  some  one  im- 
practicable notion  or  project  and  urges  it  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season ;  a  monomaniac.  [Col- 
loq.,  U.  S.] 

But  if  he  should  be  a  mere  crank,  and  the  act  a  mere 
whim,  and  the  defendant  able  to  control  his  conduct^ 
then  you  should  find  him  guilty. 

Judge  Wylie,  Charge  to  a  Jury,  1883. 
The  person  who  adopts  "  any  presentiment,  any  extrava- 
gance as  most  in  nature,"  is  not  commonly  called  a  Tran- 
scendentallst,  but  is  Imown  colloquially  as  a  crank. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  p.  150. 

crank*  (krangk),  a.  and  n.  [Not  in  early  use, 
but  prob.  another  application  of  the  orig. 
crank^,  bent,  ult.  <  AS.  crincan,  pret.  eranc, 
fall:  see  crank^  and  crank^.  Cf.  D.  krengm  = 
Sw.  krdnga  =  Dan.  krcenge,  heave  down,  heel, 
lurch,  as  a  ship ;  of  the  same  ult.  origin.]  I.  a. 
1.  Naut,  liable  to  lurch  or  to  be  capsized,  as  a 
ship  when  she  is  too  narrow  or  has  not  sufS- 
cient  ballast  to  carry  full  sail :  opposed  to  stiff. 
Also  crank-sided. 

The  ship,  besides  being  ill  built  and  very  crank,  was, 
to  increase  the  inconveniency  thereof,  ill  laden. 

Hubbard,  quoted  in  Winthrop's  Hist.  New  England, 

[II.  400,  note. 
Towered  the  Great  Harry,  crank  and  tall,  .  .  . 
With  bows  and  stern  raised  high  in  air. 

Longfellow,  Building  of  the  Ship, 

Hence — 2.   In  a  shaky  or  crazy  condition; 
loose;  disjointed. 

For  the  machinery  of  laughter  took  some  time  to  get  in 
motion,  and  seemed  crank  and  slack.  Carlyk. 

In  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  crank  machine^ 
of  the  double  government  would  augment  all  the  difflcul- 
ties  and  enfeeble  every  effort  of  the  State. 

London  Times,  Nov.  11, 1876. 

II.  n.  A  crank  vessel;  a  vessel  overmasted 
or  badly  ballasted.  HalliweU. 
cranks  (trangk),  a .  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cranclc ; 
a  dial,  word,  not  in  early  use ;  prob.  a  particu- 
lar use  of  crank*,  liable  to  be  overset,  shaky: 
see  crank*,  and  cf .  crank^.]  Brisk;  lively;  jolly; 
sprightly;  giddy;  hence,  aggressively  positive 
or  assured ;  self-assertive.  [Now  perhaps  only 
in  the  last  use.] 

He  who  was  a  little  before  bedred  and  caried  lyke  a  dead 
karkas  on  f  ower  mannes  shoulders,  was  now  cranke  ana 
lustie.  .7.  UdaU,  On  Mark  il 

Thou  cranJc  and  curious  damsel*. 
TurbervUle,  To  an  old  Gentlewoman  that  Painted  her  race. 

You  knew  I  was  not  ready  for  you,  and  that  made 

you  so  crarUc:  I  am  not  such  a  coward  as  to  struus 

again,  I  warrant  you.  .    „, .  „  .  i  o 

Middleton.  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  t  a. 

How  came  they  to  grow  so  extremely  crwnk  and  conB- 
dent?  SmrfA,  Sermons,  VI.  1. 

crank^t  (krangk),  adv.    [<  cramk^,  a.]  Briskly; 
cheerfully;  in  a  lively  or  sprightly  manner. 
Like  Chanticleare  he  crowed  crank, 
And  piped  f  ul  merily.  Drayum- 


crank 

crank^  (krangk),  V.  i.  [Perhaps  in  part  imita- 
tive (of.  crack,  weak),  but  appar.  associated 
with  crank^,  with  allusiou  to  tiie  creakiiig  of 
a  crank  or  windlass.]  To  creak.  MalUwell. 
[North.  Eng.] 

crank^  (krangk),  n.  [<  crank^,  v.']  1.  A  creak- 
ing, as  of  an  nngreased  wheel. — 2.  Figurative- 
ly, something  inharmonious. 

When  wanting  thee,  what  tuneless  ertmhs 

Are  my  poor  verses.  Bums. 

[Scotch  in  hoth  senses.] 
crank-axle  (krangk'ak"sl),«.  1.  Anaxle  which 
bends  downward  between  the  wheels  for  the 

Eurpose  of  lowering  the  bed  of  a  wagon. — 2. 
a.  locomotives  with  inside  cylinders,  the  driv- 
ing-axle. 

crank-bird(krangk'b6rd),m.  [icrank^  +  hird^.'] 
The  European  lesser  spotted  woodpecker.  Pious 
minor. 

crank-brace  (krangk'bras),  n.  The  usual  form 
of  carpenters'  bra«e,  which  has  a  bent  shank  by 
which  it  is  rotated.    E.  H.  Kmght. 

cranked  (krangkt),  a.  [<  crank'^  +  -ed^.']  Hav- 
ing a  bend  or  crank:  as,  a 
ermiked  axle — Cranked  tool,  a 
turners'  cutting-tool,  the  shank  ol 
which,  near  the  cutting  end.  Is  bent 
downward,  and  then  again  outward 
toward  the  work.  The  rest,  a,  pre- 
vents the  tool  from  slipping  away 
from  the  work. 

crank-hatclies  (krangk'haoh"- 
ez),  n.  pi.  Hatches  on  the  deck  of  a  steam- 
vessel  raised  to  a  proper  elevation  for  covering 
the  cranks  of  the  engines. 

crank-hook  (krangk'huk),  n.  In  a  turning- 
lathe,  tthe  rod  connecting  the  treadle  and  the 

fly- 
crankiness  (krang'ki-nes)^  n.     The  state  or 
quality  of  being  cranky,  m  any  sense  of  the 
word.   . 

There  is  no  better  ballast  for  keeping  the  mind  steady 
on  its  keel,  and  saving  it  from  all  risks  of  crankiness,  than 
Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  235. 


Cranked  Tool. 


crankiest  (krang'M),  v.  [Preq.«of  erank\  v. 
Cf .  orinkle.i  I.  intrans.  To  bend,  wind,  or  turn, 
as  a  stream. 


.  .  to  go  winding  or  cran&Kn^  in  and  out. 
Florio. 

Meander,  who  is  said  so  intricate  to  be. 
Hath  not  so  many  turns  nor  crankling  nooks  as  she  [the 
river  Wye].  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  vii.  198. 

II.  trans.  To  break  into  bends,  turns,  or  an- 
gles; crinkle. 

Old  Vaga's  stream, 
Forc'd  by  the  sudden  shock,  her  wonted  track 
Forsook,  and  drew  her  humid  train  aslope, 
Crankling  her  banks.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 

crankiest  (krang'kl), ».  [<.crankle\v.']  Abend 
or  turn ;  a  crinkle  ;  an  angular  prominence. 

crankle^  (krang'kl),  a.  [Cf.  erankS,  a.,  cratik^, 
a.,&iiA.cranky^.'\  Weak;  shattered.  BalUwell. 
[North.  Eng.] 

crankness  (krang;k'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
crank,  in  any  of  its  senses. 

crankous  (krang'kus),  a.  [<  crank'^-,  crooked, 
distorted  (or  crank^),  +  -ovs.']  Irritated ;  irri- 
table; cranky.     [Scotch.] 

crank-pin  (krangk'pia),  n.  A  piu  connecting 
the  ends  of  a  double  crank,  or  projecting  from 
the  end  of  a  single  crank.  In  either  case  it 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  pitman  or  con- 
necting-rod.   E.  H.  Knight. 

crank-plane  (krangk'plan),  n.  1.  A  plane  the 
bed  or  tool-stoekof  which  is  moved  by  a  crank 
aifd  pitman.  It  is  used  for  metals. — 2.  A  spe- 
cial machine  for  iilaning  engine-cranks. 

crank-shaft  (krangk'shaft),  n.  A  shaft  turned 
by  a  crank. 

crank-sided  (krangk' si "ded),  a.  Same  as 
crank^,  1. 

crank-wheel  (krangk 'hwel),  n.  In  mach.,  a 
wheel  having  near  the  periphery  a  wrist  or  pin 
for  the  end  of  a  connecting-rod  which  imparts 
motion  to  the  wheel,  or  receives  motion  from 
it ;  a  disk-crank. 

crankyi  (krang'M),  a.  [<  cranlfi,  n.,  +  -yl.]  1. 
Having  cranks  or  turns ;  checkered.  [North. 
Eng-]— 2.  [With  ref.  to  crank\  n.,  2,  3,  and 
with  allusion  also  to  crank^,  n.,  2.]  Full  of 
cranks ;  full  of  whims  and  crotchets ;  having 
the  characteristics  of  a  crank. 

William  then  delivered  that  the  law  of  Patent  was  a 
cruel  wrong. . . .  Isald,"WilliamButcher,areyou(»-im*j/.* 
You  are  sometimes  eranky."  William  said,  "  No,  John,  I 
tell  you  the  truth." 

Dickens,  A  Poor  Man's  Tale  of  a  Patent. 

I  would  like  some  better  sort  of  welcome  in  the  evening 

than  what  a  cranky  old  brute  of  a  hut-keeper  can  give  me. 

H.  Eingsley,  Geoflry  Hamlyn,  xxvii. 
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crankyS  (krang'ki),  a.     [<  cranks  +  -ai.     Cf. 
crankyi,  erankyS,   crankyK']     Sickly;    ailing. 
Grose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
crankyS.  (krang'ki),  a.     [<  crank^  +  -j/l.]     1. 
Naut.,  liable  to  be  overset:  same  as  crank^,  1. 
Sitting  in  the  middle  of  a  cranky  birch-bark  canoe,  on 
the  Kestigouche,  with  an  Indian  at  the  bow  and  another 
at  the  stern.  st.  Nicholas,  XIII.  745. 

2.  In  a  shaky  or  loose  condition ;  rickety. 

The  machine,  being  a  little  crankier,  rattles  more,  and 
the  performer  is  called  on  lor  a  more  visible  exertion. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  131. 
cranky* (krang'ki),  a.  [< crartS -l- -j^l.]  Merry; 

cheerful :  same  as  crank^. 
crankyS  (krang'M),  n. ;  pi.  crankies  (-Mz).  [Ori- 
gin uncertain.]     A  pitman.     [North.  Eng.] 
crannied  (kran'id),  a.  [<  cmMwj/l -^ -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing crevices,  chinks,  or  fissures. 
Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
1  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies. 

Tennyson,  Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall. 
crannog  (kran'og),  n.  [Ir.  crannog  =  Gael. 
crannag,  a  pulpit,  crosstrees  of  a  sMp,  round 
top  of  a  mast,  etc.,  <  Ir.  and  Gael,  crarm,  a  tree, 
a  mast :  see  crane^."]  An  ancient  lake-dwell- 
ing in  Ireland.  Such  dwellings  were  sometunes  built 
entirely  of  stone  or  wood,  but  more  usually  of  a  combina- 
tion ol  stones  and  piles.  Some,  however,  were  made  ol 
basketwork  and  sod,  and  some  stood  on  platlorms  like 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellings.  They  were  invariably  roundish 
or  irregularly  oval  in  form,  and  were  built  in  lakes  and 
morasses.  In  these  crannogs  are  lound  articles  of  various 
kinds,  from  the  rudest  flint  implements  to  highly  finished 
ornaments  ol  gold.  Also  erannoge. 
crannuibh,n.  [Ir.,  <crare«,  atree.]  In  arcliceol, 
a  form  of  Celtic  javelin  to  which  a  long  thong 
was  attached,  that  it  might  be  drawn  back  after 
being  hurled. 

crannyi  (kran'i),  n. ;  pi.  cratmies  (-iz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  crannie,  cranie,  <  MB.  crany,  appar.  a 
dim.  of  *cran,  <  OF.  cran,  cren,  mod.  F.  cran 
(Walloon  cren),  m.,  OF.  also  <yrene,  crenne,  f .,  = 
It.  dial,  eran,  m.,  crena,  f.,  a  notch  (cf.  OHG. 
chrinna,  MHG.  krinne,  G.  dial,  krinne  =  LG. 
karn,  a  notch,  groove,  crevice,  cranny,  appar. 
not  an  orig.  Tent,  word) ;  prob.  <  L.  crena,  a 
notch,  found  in  classical  L.  only  once,  in  a 
doubtful  passage  in  Pliny,  but  frequent  in  lat- 
er glossaries :  see  crena,  crenate,  and  cf .  camel, 
crenel,  crenelle,  from  the  sameult.  source.]  Any 
small  narrow  opening,  fissure,  crevice,  or  chink, 
as  in  a  wall,  a  rock,  a  tree,  etc. 

We  neede  not  seeke  some  secret  cranie,  we  see  an  open 
gate.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  28. 

In  a  firm  building,  the  cavities  ought  to  be  filled  with 
brick  or  stone,  fitted  to  the  cranm.es.  Dryden. 

He  peeped  into  every  cranny.      Arlmthnot,  John  Bull. 
Their  old  hut  was  like  a  rabbit-pen :  there  was  a  tow- 
head  to  every  crack  and  cranny. 

B.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  109. 
Wall-weed  sweet, 
Kissing  the  crannies  that  are  split  with  heat. 

Swinburne,  St.  Dorothy. 

cranny^  (kran'i),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crannied, 
ppr.  crannying.  [<  cranny^,  n.']  1 .  To  become 
intersected  with  or  penetrated  by  crannies, 
clefts,  or  crevices. 

The  ground  did  cranny  everywhere. 

And  light  did  pierce  the  helL  A.  Oolding. 

2.  To  enter  by  crannies ;  haunt  crannies. 

All  tenantless,  save  by  the  cramnyingvfmd. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  47. 

cranny^,  (kran'i),  a.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  canny 
or  eranky^.2  Pleasant ;  brisk ;  jovial.   [Local.] 

cranny^  (kran'i),  n. ;  pi.  crannies  (-iz).  [Origin 
uncertain.]  A  tool  for  forming  the  necks  of 
glass  bottles.    M.  S.  Knight. 

cranock  (kran'ok),  n.  [Also,  as  W.,  cry  nog,  < 
W.  erynog,  an  8-bushel  measure.]  A  Welsh 
measure  for  lime,  equal  to  10  or  12  Winchester 
bushels. 

cranreuch  (kran'ruch),  n.  [Also  written  cran- 
reugh,  crandruch,  crainroch,  derived  by  Jamie- 
son  &om  Gael.  *cranntarach,  hoar  frost,  but 
the  nearest  Gael,  word  for  'hoar  frost '  appears 
to  be  crith-reodhadh.  <  crith,  tremble,  shake,  -I- 
reodhadh,  freezing,  (.reodh,  freeze.]  Hoar  frost. 
[Scotch.] 

And  inlant  Irosts  begin  to  bite. 
In  hoary  cranreuch  drest. 

^Bums,  Jolly  Beggars. 

crantara  (kran'ta-ra),  n.  [Eepr.  Gael,  crann- 
tara,  -taraidh,  also  "called  croistara,  -taraidh, 
Ut.  the  beam  or  cross  of  reproach,  <  crann,  a 
beam,  shaft,  etc.  (see  erane^,  crannog),  or  crois, 
cross  (see  cross^,  +  tair,  reproach,  disgrace.] 
The  fiery  cross  wMch  in  old  times  formed  the 
raUying-symbol  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
on  any  sudden  emergency:  so  called  because 
neglect  of  the  symbol  implied  infamy. 


crape 

crantsf  (krants),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  co- 
rance;  prob.taken  from  Scand.  orD. :  Icel.  kranz 
=  Sw.  krans  =  Dan.  krands  =  D.  krants,  hrans, 

<  G.  kranz,  MHG.  OHG.  kranz,  a  garland.  Vari- 
ous emendations  have  been  proposed  by  differ- 
ent editors.  Cf.  crance.']  A  garland  carried 
before  the  bier  of  a  maiden  and  hung  over  her 
grave. 

But  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order. 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  lor  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her, 
Yet  here  is  she  allow'd  her  virgin  crants, 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
01  bell  and  burial.      Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1  (Quarto,  1604). 

crany  (kra'ni),  n.  [<  ML.  NL.  cranium:  see 
cranium.']  The  skull;  the  cranium.  Sir  T. 
Browne.     [Bare.] 

cranyt  (kra'ni),  V.  t.  [Appar.  <  crany,  ».]  To 
cause  to  give  a  dull,  hollow  sound. 

The  laxness  of  that  membrane  [the  tympaneum]  will 
certainly  dead  and  crany  the  sound. 

Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

crapi  (Map),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  crop,  in  its 
several  senses.]  1.  The  highest  part  or  top  of 
anything.  (Scotch.]  —  2.  The  crop  or  craw  of 
a  fowl :  used  ludicrously  for  a  man's  stomach. 
[Scotch.] 
He  has  a  crap  for  a*  corn.       Bamsay's  Scotch  Proverbs. 

3.  A  crop  of  grain.    [Scotch  and  western U.  S.] 
crapi  (Map),  V.  i.:  pret.  and  pp.  crapped,  ppr. 
crapping.  [<.  erapi,  n.]   To  raise  a  crop.   [West- 
em  V.  S.] 

crap2  (Map),  re.  [<  ME.  crappe,  also  in  pi. 
crappes,  erappys,  craps,  chaff;  in  some  cases 
of  uncertain  meaning,  perhaps  buckwheat ;  cf . 
ML.  erappcB,  pi.,  also  erapinum,  OF.  crapin, 
chaff;  perhaps  <  OD.  krappen,  eat  off,  pluck 
off:  see  crop,  v.  and  to.]  1.  Darnel.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — a.  Buckwheat.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
crapaudine^  (Map'^-din),  n.  [F.  crapaudine, 
an  ulcer  on  the  coronet  of  a  horse,  a  grating, 
valve,  socket,  sole,  step,  also  (lit.)  a  toadstone, 

<  crapaud,  a  toad;  origin  uncertain.]  In  far- 
riery, an  ulcer  on  the  coronet  of  a  horse's 
hoof. 

crapaudine^  (Map'a-din),  a.     [P. 

a  socket,  sole,  step,  etc. :  see  era^ 

arch.,  turning  on  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom: 

said  of  doors. 
crape  (Map),  «.    [The  same  word  as  F.  cr^e, 

recently   borrowed    (in    18th    century),    but 

spelled  (perhaps  first  in  trade  use)  after  E. 

analogies,  =  D.  krep^krip  =  G.  krepp  =  Dan. 

krep  =  Pg.  (yrepe,  <  F.  erSpe,  formerly  crespe, 

crape,  a  sflk  tissue  curled  into  minute  wrinMes, 

<  OF.  crespe,  curled,  frizzled,  crisped,  <  L.  cris- 
ptis,  crisp :  see  crisp,  a.  and  «.]  1 .  A  thii,  semi- 
transparent  stuff  made  of  sUk,  finely  crinkled  or 
crisped,  either  irregularly  or  in  long,  nearly  par- 
allel ridges,  it  is  made  white,  black,  and  also  colored. 
The  black  has  a  peculiarly  somber  appearance,  Irom  ite 
rough  surface  without  gloss,  and  is  hence  considered  es- 
pecially appropriate  lor  mourning  dress.  Japanese  crape 
is  in  general  ol  the  character  above  described,  but  is  olten 
printed  in  bright  colors,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  rich 
dresses. 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  1.  136. 
When  in  the  darkness  over  me. 

The  four-handed  mole  shall  scrape. 
Plant  thou  no  dusky  cypress-tree, 
Nor  wreathe  thy  cap  with  doleful  crape. 

Tennyson,  To ,  iii. 


.]     In 


2t.  One  dressed  in  mourning ;  a  hired  mourner ; 
a  mute. 

We  cannot  contemplate  the  magnificence  ol  the  Cathe- 
dral without  reflecting  on  the  abject  condition  of  those 
tattered  crapes  said  to  ply  here  lor  occasional  burials  or 
sermons  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  happier  drudges 
who  salute  us  with  the  cry  ol  "  coach ! "  ■ 

G.  Colman,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  126. 

Australian  crape,  a  Fi-ench  goods  made  ol  cotton  and 
wool  in  imitation  ol  crape.  E.  H.  Znight. — Bird's-eye 
crape,  a  thin  material  made  lor  East  Indian  markets. — 
Canton  crape,  China  crape,  a  material  manufactured  in 
the  same  way  as  common  crape,  but  heavier,  much  more 
glossy,  and  smaother  to  the  touch.  The  corded  threads 
have  a  peculiar  twisted,  knotty  appearance,  which  is  said 
to  be  produced  by  twisting  two  yarns  together  in  the  re- 
verse way.  It  is  used  especially  lor  shawls,  which  are 
olten  embroidered  with  the  needle. —  Victoria  crape,  a 
cotton  crape  imitating  crape  made  ol  silk. 
crape  (Map),  ».  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  craped,  ppr. 
craping.  [<  F.  creper,  crisp,  ouil:  see  crape,  n., 
and  cf.  crisp,  «.]  1.  To  curl;  form  into  ring- 
lets ;  crimp,  crinkle,  or  frizzle :  as,  to  crape  the 
hair. 

The  hour  advanced  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
is  lor  curling  and  craping  the  hair,  which  it  now  requires 
twice  a  week.  Mme.  D'Arhlay,  Diary,  III.  29. 

2.  To  cover  or  drape  with  crape. 


crape-clotb 

crape-cloth  (krap'kl6th),  )i.  A  woolen  mate- 
rial, heavier  and  of  greater  width  than  orape, 
but  crimped  and  crisped  in  imitation  of  it,  used 
for  mourning  garments. 

crape-fish  (krap'fish),  n.     [<  crape  (obscure)  -I- 
fisfi.^    Codfish  salted  and  pressed  to  hardness. 
crape-hair  (krap'har),  n.    Loose  hair  used  by 
actors  for  making  false  beards,  etc. 
craplet,  »■    An  obsolete  variant  of  grapple. 
They  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion  vew 
With  ugly  cravles  crawling  in  their  way. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  vui.  40. 

crapnelt,  «.     An  obsolete  variant  of  grapnel. 

crappet,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  crajp2. 

crappie  (krap'i),  n.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  F. 
crape,  the  crabfish.]  A  sunfish,  Pomoxys  anmi- 
laris,  of  the  family  Centrarchidce,  found  in  the 
Mississippi.  It  has  a  compressed  body,  incurved  pro- 
flle,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  flns 
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Crappie  {Pomoxys  annularis). 

are  oblique  — that  is,  not  directly  opposite.  There  are 
from  6  to  8  spines  in  the  dorsal  and  6  in  the  anal  fin.  Its 
color  is  a  silvery  olive  with  brassy  sheen,  and  mottled  with 
greenish.  It  is  common  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
Southern  States,  and  is  sometimes  esteemed  as  a  food-fish. 
Also  called  campbellife,  newlight,  and  bachelor. 

crappit-head  (krap'it-hed),  n.  [<  Sc.  crappit, 
pp.  of  crap,  stuff,  lit.  fill  the  crap  or  crop  (see 
CT-opl,  crop),  +  head.']  A  haddock's  head  stuffed 
with  the  roe,  oatmeal,  suet,  onions,  and  pep- 
per.    [Scotch.] 

craps^  (kraps),  n.pl.  [ME.  crappes,  craps, chaff; 
prop.  pi.  of  cr«p2,  q.  v.]  1.  Chaff.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 2.  The  seed-pods  of  wild  mustard  or  char- 
lock. [Scotch.]  —3.  The  refuse  of  hogs'  lard 
burned  before  a  fire.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

craps^  (kraps),  n.pl.  A  game  of  chance  played 
with  dice.  It  dependsupon  the  numbers  thrown.  Thus 
on  the  first  throw  seven  and  eleven  are  winning  and  two, 
three,  and  twelve  losing  numbers.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

crapulat  (krap'u-la),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Kpaiir&li],  a 
drunken  sickness,  intoxication.]    Same  as  crap- 

The  drunkard  now  supinely  snores ;  .  .  . 
Yet  when  he  wakes,  the  swine  shall  find 
A  crap\Ua  remains  behind. 

Cotton,  Night,  Quatrains. 

crapulet  (krap'ul),  n.  [F.,  <  L.  crapula,  drunk- 
enness :  see  crapula.'\     Same  as  crapulence. 

crapulence  (krap'u-lens),  n.  [<  crapulent :  see 
-ence.'] '  Drunkenness ;  a  surfeit,  or  the  sick- 
ness following  drunkenness. 

crapulent  (krap'u-lent),  a.  [<  LL.  crapulentus, 
drunk,  <  L.  cropute,  JlTunkenness:  see  crapula.} 
Same  as  crapulous. 

crapulous  (krap'u-lus),  a.  [=  F.  crapuleux,  < 
LL.  crapulosus,  drunken,  <  L.  crapula,  drunken- 
ness :  see  crapula.']  Drunken ;  given  up  to  ex- 
cess iu  drinking ;  characterized  by  intemper- 
ance.    [Rare.] 

I  suppose  his  distresses  and  his  erapvlous  habits  will 
not  render  him  difficult  on  this  head. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  434. 
Bather  than  such  cockney  sentimentality  as  this,  as  an 
education  for  the  taste  and  sympathies,  we  prefer  the  most 
Grapulmis  group  of  boors  that  Teniers  ever  painted. 

Qeorge  Eliot,  Essays,  p.  142. 

crapy  (kra'pi),  a.  [<  crape  +  -^1.]  Like  crape ; 
having  the  appearance  of  crape  —  that  is,  hav- 
ing the  surface  crimped,  crisped,  or  waved, 
either  irregularly  or  in  little  corrugations 
nearly  parallel. 

Her  .  .  .  delicate  head  was  encircled  by  a  sort  of  crapy 
cloud  of  bright  hair.         H.  B.  Stowe,  Chimney  Corner,  x. 

craret  (krar),  n.     [Also  written  crayer  and  cray; 
Sc.  crayar,  crear  ;  <  ME.  crayer,  krayer  =  OSw. 
Tcre^are,  a  small  vessel  with  one  mast,  <  OP. 
craier,  ML.   craiera,  ereyera,  ete^;   origin  ob- 
scure.]   A  slow  unwieldy  trading-vessel  for- 
merly used. 
Coggez  and  crayers,  than  crossez  thaire  mastez. 
At  the  commandment  of  the  kynge,  uncoverde  at  ones. 
Moiie  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  738. 
A  certain  crayer  of  one  Thomas  Motte  of  Cley,  called 
the  Peter  (wherein  Thomas  Smith  was  master). 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  168. 
What  coast  thy  sluggish  erare 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  ? 

SJiak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
craset,  v.  and  «.     See  craze. 
crashl  (krash),  i\     [Early  mod.  E.  erasshe,  < 
ME.  crasslien,  craschen,  gnash,  grate,  as  teeth. 
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break,  shatter,  an  imitative  variation  (with 
change  of  s  to  sh:  cf.  clash,  dash,  smash,  etc.) 
of  crasen,  break:  see  erase.']  I,  intrans.  To 
make  a  loud,  clattering,  complex  sound,  as  of 
many  solid  things  falling  and  breaking  toge- 
ther ;  fall  down  or  in  pieces  with  such  a  noise. 

Sinks  the  full  pride  her  ample  walls  enclos'd 
In  one  wild  havoc  crdsh'd,  with  burst  beyond 
Heaven's  loudest  thunder.  Mallet,  Excursion. 

Thunder  crashes  from  rock 

To  rock.  Jf.  Arnold,  Eugby  Chapel. 

II,  trans.  To  cause  to  make  a  sudden,  violent 
sound,  as  of  breaking  or  dashing  in  pieces ;  dash 
down  or  break  to  pieces  violently  with  a  loud 
noise ;  dash  or  shiver  with  tumult  and  violence. 

He  shak't  his  head  and  crasht  his  teeth. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  vii.  52. 

All  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 
That  crash'd  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriani,  Ixxxvii. 

crash^  (krash),  n.  [<  crash^,  v.}  1.  A  loud, 
harsh,  multifarious  sound,  as  of  solid  or  heavy 
things  falling  and  breaking  together:  as,  the 
crash  of  a  falling  tree  or  a  falling  house,  or  any 
similar  sound. 

All  thro'  the  crash  of  the  near  cataract  hears 

The  drumming  thunder  of  the  huger  fall 

At  distance.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

:3.  A  falling  down  or  in  pieces  with  a  loud  noise 
,of  breaking  parts ;  hence,  figuratively,  destruc- 
tion ;  breakmg  up ;  specifically,  the  failure  of. 
a  commercial  undertaking ;  financial  ruin. —  3. 
A  basket  filled  -with  fragments  of  pottery  or 
glass,  used  in  a  theater  to  simulate  the  sound 
of  the  breaking  of  windows,  crockery,  etc. 
srash^  (krash),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  A 
strong,  coarse  linen  fabric  used  for  toweUug, 
for  packing,  and  for  dancing-cloths  to  cover 
carpets. —  3.  A  piece  or  covering  of  this  mate- 
rial, as  a  dancing-cloth. 

crasis  (kra'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kpaai^,  a  min- 
gling, <  KepavvvvuL,  {■y/*K.pa),  mix,  >  also  E.  cra- 
ter.~\  1.  In»Med.,tliemixtureof theoonstituents 
of  a  fiuid,  as  the  blood ;  hence,  temperament ; 
constitution. 

[He]  seemed  not  to  have  had  one  single  drop  of  Danish 
blood  in  his  whole  crasis.     Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  11. 

3.  In  gram.,  a  figure  by  which  two  different 
vowels  are  contracted  into  one  long  vowel  or 
into  a  diphthong,  as  alethea  into  alethe,  tei- 
cheos  into  teichous.  It  is  otherwise  called  syne- 
resis,  specifically,  in  ff»".  gram.,  the  blending  or  con- 
traction of  the  final  vowel-sound  (vowel  or  diphthong)  of 
one  word  with  the  initial  vowel-sound  of  the  next,  so  as 
to  form  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong.  The  two  words  are 
then  written  as  one,  and  the  sign  ( ' )  called  a  coronis,  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  a  smooth  breathing,  or  instead  of  the 
coronis  the  rough  breathing  of  the  article  or  relative  pro- 
noun if  these  stand  first,  is  written  over  the  contracted 

vowel-sound,  as  rayaQa  for  Ta  ayada,  Kav  for  Kai  ev,  avrjp 
for  6  avi^p. 

crask  (krask),  a.  [<  ME.  crash,  perhaps  < 
OF.  eras,  <  L.  crassus,  fat,  thick:  see  crass."] 
Fat;  lusty;  hearty;  in  good  spirits.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

craspeda,  n.    Plural  of  araspedmn. 

Craspedacusta  (kras'''pe-da-kus'ta),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Kpdaivedov,  edge,  border,  +  hKovari/Q,  a  hear- 
er, <  aKovardg,  verbal  adj.  of  amheiv,  hear:  see 
acoustic]  A  remarkable  genus  of  fresh-water 
jelly-fishes,  the  only  one  known,  characterized 
by  the  development  of  otoliths  and  velar  ca- 
nals :  referred  by  Lankester  to  the  family  Peta- 
sidcB  of  Trao'hymedusx,  andby  Allman  to  the  Lep- 
tomedusCB.  The  only  species,  Craspedacusta  sowerhii,  also 
known  as  LvrnnocodiumvictoriajVfas  discovered  by  Sowerby 
in  a  warm-water  tank  in  London,  in  which  the  plant  Vic- 
toria regia  was  growing,  and  was  described  almost  simul- 
taneously by  Lankester  and  Allman,  xmder  the  two  names 
above  given.    Nature,  June  17  and  24, 1880. 


Fer-de-lance  {Craspedocephalus  lanceolatus). 


Grassipedia 

Craspedocephalus  (kras'pe-do-sef'a-lus),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Kp&aneSov,  edge,  border,  +  lafali), 
head.]  A  genus  of  very  venomous  serpents  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  of  the  family  Cro. 
talidee.  C.  lanceolatus  is  a  large  and  much  dreaded  West 
Indian  species,  5  or  6  feet  long,  known  osthe/er-de-Iatice 
See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

Craspedota  (kras-pe-do'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  oraspedotus,  <  Gr.  as  if  *Kpa(!mSuT6(,  be:- 
dered,  <  apaaTZEdovv,  surround  with  a  border, '< 
Kpad'KESov,  edge,  border.]  The  naked-eyed  or 
gymnophthalmous  medusae ;  the  Hydrornedusa 
proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  Acra^teda : 
so  called  from  their  muscular  velum. 

The  term  Craspedota  refers  to  those  [Medusce]  in  which 
a  well  marked  velum  is  found,  the  Acraspeda  where  the 
same  is  absent.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  I.  94. 

craspedote  (kras'pe-dot),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Craspedota. 

The  Hydroidea  and  Siphonophora  are  craspeiote,  the 
Discophora  are  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  a  veil,  and  are 
therefore  acraspedote.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  94. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cra^edota. 
craspedototal  (kras'''pe-do-t6'tal),  a.  [<  Gr.  as 
if  *KpaaTCEdorr6g,  bordered  (see  Craspedota),  + 
ovg  (ur-),  ear,  +  -ail.]    Having  velar  otoliths,  as 
a  medusa. 

In  both  Trachomedusse  and  Narcomedusse  the  marginal 
bodies  belong  to  the  tentacular  system ;  .  .  .  while  in  the 
Leptomedusse,  the  only  other  order  of  craspedototal  Me. 
dusaj  in  which  marginal  vesicles  occiu*,  these  bodies  are 
genetically  derived  from  the  velum. 

Gill,  Smithsonian  Report,  1880,  p.  340. 

craspedum  (kras'pe-d'um),  n. ;  pi.  craspeda  (-da). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  KpaaneSov,  edge,  border.]  One  "of 
the  long  convoluted  cords  attached  to  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mesenteries  of  Actinosoa,  and 
bearing  thread-cells.  ' 

Craspemonadina  (kras-pe-mon-a-di'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  for  * Craspedomonadina,  <  Gr.  icpdamoav, 
edge,  border,  -I-  fiovig  (fiovaS-),  a  unit  (see  monas), 
+  -ina^.]  In  Stein's  system  (1878),  a  family  of 
flagellate  infusorians,  represented  by  the  gen- 
era Codonosiga,  Codonocladium,  Codonodesmiis, 
and  Salpingceea,  and  corresponding  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  order  later  named  Choanoflagel- 
lata. 

crass  (kras),  a.  [=  F.  crasse,  OF.  eras  =  Sp. 
craso  =  Pg.  It.  crasso  =  Dan.  kras,  <  L.  crassus, 
thick,  dense,  fat,  solid,  perhaps  orig.  *Brattus, 
with  sense  of  'thickly  woven,'  and  aMn  to 
cratis,  a  hurdle,  and  carUlago,  cartilage:  see 
crate  and  cartilage,  and  cf .  crash.  Connection 
with  gross  is  very  doubtful.  ]  1 .  Thick ;  coarse ; 
gross  ;  not  thin  nor  fine :  now  chiefly  used  of 
immaterial  things. 

Does  the  fact  look  crass  and  material,  threatening  to  de- 
grade  thy  theory  of  spirit? 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  277. 

The  most  airy  subjective  idealism  and  the  crassest  ma- 
terialism are  one  and  the  same.    Adamaon,  Fichte,  p.  115. 

3.  Gross;  stupid;  obtuse:  a,s,  crass  ignorance. 

A  cloud  of  folly  darkens  the  soul,  and  makes  it  crass  and 

material.  Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons  (1653),  p.  208. 

There  were  many  crass  minds  in  Middlemarch  whose 

reflective  scales  could  only  weigh  things  in  the  lump. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemai'ch,  1. 171. 
Give  me  the  hidalgo  with  all  his  crack-brained  eccentri- 
cities, rather  than  the  crass  animalism  of  Sancho  Panza, 
J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  IL  344. 

crassamentt  (kras'a-ment),  n»  [Improp.  erassi- 
ment;  <  L.  crassamentuin,  thickness,  tilck .sedi- 
ment, dregs,  <  crassare,  make  thick,  <  crassus, 
thick:  see  crass.]     Thickness. 

Now,  as  the  bones  are  principally  here  intended,  so  also 
all  the  other  solid  parts  of  the  body,  that  are  made  of  the 
same  crassiment  of  seed,  may  be  here  included. 

J.  Smith,  Solomon's  Portraitiu-e  of  Old  Age,  p.  179. 

crassamentum  (kras-a-men'tmn),  n. ;  pi.  era^- 
samenta  (-ta).  [L.,  tfiickness,  thick  sediment: 
see  crossamere*.]  A  clot;  a  coagulum;  specifi- 
cally, a  clot  of  blood  consisting  of  the  fibrinous 
portion  colored  red  from  the  blood-corpuscles 
entangled  in  it.  , 

crass-headed  (kras'hed'ed),  a.  [<  crass  +  »««» 
+  -ed2.]    Thick-headed ;  obtuse.    [Bare.] 

The  imminent  danger  to  which  crass-headed  conserva- 
tives of  our  day  are  exposing  the  great  rule  of  prescription. 
TAe  iVatiore,  Dec.  23, 1869,  p.  658. 

crassilingual  (kras-i-ling'gwal),  a.  [<  L.  cras- 
sus, thick,  +  lingua,  tongue,  +  -al.]  ijn  iwrpeu, 
having  a  thick  fleshy  tongue. 

crassimentf,  n.    See  crassament. 

crassiped  (kras'i-ped),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  m  e(mn., 
having  a  thick  fleshy  foot. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Crassipedia.  .. 

Grassipedia  (kras-i-pe'di-a),  «.  pi-  X^-J-^J^, 
marck,  1807),  <  L.  crassus,  thick,  heavy,  +  f «» 
{ped-),  foot.]  In  conch.,  a  section  of  d™SJ»™ 
bivalves  having  a  thick  fleshy  foot.    It  -waa 
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framed  for  the  Tubieolce,  Pholadaria,  Solenacea, 
and  Myiaria. 

Crassitherium  (kras-i-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  erassus,  thick,  +  Or.  6?ipiov,  a  wild  beast,  < 
ftyp,  a  wild  beast.]  A  genus  of  fossil  sirenians, 
founded  by  Van  Beneden  upon  a  part  of  a  skull 
discovered  in  Belgium. 

crassitude  (kras'i-tud),  «.  [<  L.  crassitudo,  < 
erassus,  thick :  see  erass.^  Coarseness ;  thick- 
ness; denseness.     [Rare.] 

The  greater  craseittide  and  gravity  of  sea- water. 

Woodward,  Ess.  towards  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

crassly  (kras'li),  ach).  In  a  crass  manner; 
coarsely;  grossly;  stupidly;  ignorantly. 

Even  the  workingman  instinctively  re-acts  against  the 
narrowing  tendencies  of  machine-worlj  and  special  skilled 
employment,  and  speculates  wildly  and  crassly  about  po- 
litical, social,  or  religious  problems. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  302. 

crassness  (kras'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing crass ;  ■  coarseness ;  thickness ;  denseness ; 
heaviness;  grossness;  stupidity. 

The  ethereal  body  contracts  crassness,  ...  as  the  Im- 
material faculties  abate  in  their  exercise. 

Olanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  118. 

Crassula  (kras'u-ia),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  in  ref- 
erence to  their  thick,  succulent  leaves),  dim. 
of  L.  erassus,  thick:  see  crass.']  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  order  Orassulacem,  consisting  of 
succulent  herbs  and  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of 
South  Africa.  Various  species  are  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  for  bedding 
purposes. 

Crassulacese  (kras-u-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crassula  +  -acew.']  '  The'houseleek  family,  a 
natural  order  of  polypetalous  exogenp.  it  con- 
sists of  succulent  plants  with  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
stems  and  annual  or  perennial  roots,  growing  in  hot,  dry, 
exposed  places  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  world, 
but  chiefly  in  South  Africa.  Many  species  of  Crassula, 
Roehea,  Semvervivum,  Sedum,  and  Cotyledon  are  culti- 
vated for  their  showy  flowers  and  especially  for  bedding 
effects.  The  American  species  belong  mostly  to  the  genera 
Sedum  and  Cotyledon,  and  are  especially  abundant  on  the 
western  side  of  the  continent. 
crassulaceous  (kras-u-la'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  or  characteristic  oi  the  order  Crassulacece. 
crastinationf  (kras-ti-na'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  cras- 
tinatio(n-),  in  sense  of  '  holiday,'  but  lit.  a  put- 
ting off  till  to-morrow,  <  L.  crasUnus,  of  to-mor- 
row, <  eras,  to-morrow.  Cf.  procrastination.'] 
Procrastination ;  delay. 
-crat.    See  -craoy. 

Crataegus  (kra-te'gus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kparai-yog, 
a  kindof  flowering  thorn.]  A  rosaceous  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  about  30  species,  natives 
of  northern  temperate  regions,  and  about  equal- 
ly divided  between  North  America  and  the  old 
world.  AH  are  armed  with  short  woody  spines,  and  are 
hence  commonly  known  as  thorns.  The  fruit,  called  a 
haw,  containing  several  hard,  bony  cells,  is  often  edible. 
The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  and  close-grained.  The  haw- 
thorn, C.  Oxyacantha  of  Europe,  is  often  cultivated  for 
ornament,  in  several  varieties,  and  is  largely  used  for 
hedges,  etc.  Other  species  are  sometimes  cultivated.  See 
thorn. 

CrataevU  (kra-te'va),  re.  [NL.,  after  Gr.  Kpa- 
revaq,  L.  Crat(Bvas,nsLTrLe  of  a  Greek  herbalist.] 
A  genus  of  East  and  West  Indian  plants,  natural 
order  Capparidacew.  The  fruit  of  C.  gynandra  has 
a  peculiar  alliaceous  odor,  whence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  garlic-pear. 

cratchH  (krach),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  eratchen,  cracch- 
en,  scratch,  prob.  for  *cratsen,  =  Sw.  kratsa 
=  Dan.  Icradse,  scratch,  scrape,  claw,  =  Icel. 
krassa,  scrawl,  =  MD.  kratsen,  kretsen,  D.  kras- 
sen  =  MLG.  LG.  kratzen,  krassen,  scratch, 
scrape,  all  prob.  (the  E.  and  Soand.  through 
LG.)  <  OllG.  ehrazzon,  chrazon,  crazon,  MHG. 
kratzen,  hretzen,  G.  kratzen  (>  It.  grattare  =  Sp. 
Pg.  grattar  =  F.  gratter,  >  E.  grate :  see  grate'^), 
scratch,  scrape,  =  Sw.  kratta  =  Dan.  kratte, 
scratch,  scrape  (perhaps  also  from  G.,  after  the 
Eom.  forms) ;  cf .  Icel.  krota,  engrave,  orna- 
ment. The  OHG.  ehrazzon  is  perhaps  orig. 
Teut.,  but  is  derived  by  some  from  LL.  charax- 
are,  ML.  earaxare,  <  Gr.  ;i;apa(7(7Eiv,  scratch,  en- 
grave: see  character.  In  mod.  E.  cratch^  is 
represented  by  scratch,  q.  v.]     To  scratch. 

With  that  other  paw  hym  was  cracching 
All  hys  Armiire  he  to-breke  and  tere. 
So  both  on  an  hepe  fill,  both  knyght  and  bere. 

Mom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6892. 

cratch^t  (krach),  n.  [<  ME.  cratche,  cracche, 
creoche,  <  OE.  creche,  a  crib,  manger,  F.  creche,  a 
crib,  manger,  rack,  =  Pr.  erepcha,  crepia  =  It. 
greppia,  <  OHG.  cr-ippa,  chripha,  for  *chrippja, 
MHG.  G.  krippe,  a  crib,  =  E.  crib,  of  which 
eratch^  is  thus  ult.  a  doublet.]  1.  A  grated 
crib  or  manger. 
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.  He  encradled  was 

in  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  1.  226. 
I  was  laid  in  the  cratch,  I  was  wrapped  in  swathling- 
^•°**^-  Hakewlll,  Apology. 

2.  A  rack  or  open  framework. 

In  Bengo  and  Coanza  they  are  forced  to  set  vp,  for  a 
time,  houses  vpon  cratches,  their  other  houses  being  taken 
vp  lor  the  Jliuers  lodgings.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  696. 
cratch-cradle  (kraoh'kra"dl),  n.  [<  cratch^  + 
cradle;  but  prob.  an  accom.  of  cat's-eradle, 
q.  v.]  Same  as  cat's-eradle. 
cratches  (krach'ez),  n.pl.     [PI.  of  *  cratch^,  »., 

<  crateh^,  v.,  after  G.  krdtze,  the  itch,  cratches, 

<  kratzen,  scratch :  see  cratch^.]  A  swelling  on 
the  pastern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  sometimes 
under  the  hoof,  of  a  horse. 

crate  (krat),  n.  [<  L.  cratis,  wiokerwork,  a 
hurdle ;  akin  to  cradle  and  hurdle,  q.  v.  Doub- 
let grate^.]  1.  A  kind  of  basket  or  hamper 
of  wickerwork,  used  for  the  transportation  of 
china,  glass,  crockery,  and  similar  wares;  hence, 
any  openwork  easing,  as  a  box  made  of  slats 
used  for  packing  or  transporting  commodities, 
as  peaches. 

A  quantity  of  olives,  and  two  large  vessels  of  wine,  which 
she  placed  in  the  crate,  saying  to  the  porter,  Take  it  up, 
and  follow  me.  Arabian  Nights  (tr.  by  Lane),  1. 121. 

2.  The  amount  held  by  such  a  casing. 
crater  (kra'ter),  n.  [=  F.  a-atire  =  Sp.  crd- 
ter  =  Pg.  cratera  =  It.  cratere,  cratera  =  D.  G. 
Dan.  krater,  a  crater  (def.  2),  <  L.  crater,  a 
bowl,  <  Gr.  Kparfjp,  a  vessel  in  which  wine  was 
mixed  with  water,  a  basin  (in  a  rock),  the  crater 
of  a  volcano,  <  Kepawiivai  (y'  *Kpd'j,  mix.]     1. 

pi.  crateres  (kra- 
te'rez).  Inctos- 
sical  antiq.,  a 
large  vessel  or 
vase  in  which 
water  was  mix- 
ed with  wine 
according  to 
accepted  for- 
mulas, and 
from  which  it 
was  dipped  out 
and  served  to 
the  guests  in  the 
smaller  pour- 
ing-vessels (oi- 
nochoe).  The 
typical  form  of  the 
crater  is  open  and  bell-like,  with  a  foot,  and  a  small  han- 
dle placed  very  low  on  either  side.  Many  beautiful  Greek 
examples  are  preserved,  especially  in  the  red-figured  pot- 
tery.   Also  written  krater.    Compare  oxyhaphon. 

Very  interesting  is  the  group  of  vases,  a  crater,  two  am- 
phora3,  and  numerous  bowls. 

C.  0.  Muller,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  §  301. 
A  ilne  early  Corinthian  crater,  found  atCsere  and  now  in 
the  Louvre,  with  black  figures  representing  Heracles  feast- 
ing with  Eurytius.  JEncyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  610. 

2.  In  geol.,  the  cup-shaped  depression  or  cavity 
of  a  volcano,  forming  the  orifice  through  which 
the  erupted  material  finds  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face, or  has  done  so  in  former  times  if  the  vol- 
cano is  at  present  extinct  or  dormant.  Such  a 
depression  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  pile  of  ashes  and 
volcanic  debris,  which  forms  the  cone.  Some  craters  have 
a  very  regular  form ;  others  are  broken  down  more  or  less 
on  one  side. 

3.  Milit.,  a  cavity  formed  by  the  explosion  of 
a  military  mine. — 4t.  Any  hollow  made  in  the 
earth  by  subterranean  forces.     [Bare.] 

Then  the  Craters  or  breaches  made  in  the  earth  by  hor- 
rible earthquakes,  caused  by  the  violent  eruptions  of  Fire, 
shall  be  wide  enough  to  swallow  up  not  only  Cities  but 
whole  Countries.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  xi. 

5.  [cap.]  An  ancient  southern  constellation 
south  of  Leo  and 
Virgo.  It  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  vase 
with  two  handles  and 
abase. — 6.  In  elect., 
a  hollow  cavity 
formed  in  the  posi- 
tive carbon  of  an  arc- 
lamp  when  contin- 
uous currents  are 
used. 

cratera  (kra-te'ra), 
n. ;  pi.  eratercB  (-re). 
[L.,  a  fem.  form  of 
crater,  a  basin:  see 
crater.]    In  lot.,  the 

cup-shaped  receptacle  of  certain  lichens  and 
fungi. 

crateral  (kra'ter-al),  a.  [<  craUr  +  -al.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  crater  of 
a  volcano. 


Crater  of  Euphronios,  Louvre  Museum. — 
Greek  red-figured  pottery. 


The  Constellation  Crater.— From 
Ptolemy's  description. 


cravat 

After  a  volcano  has  long  been  silent  and  the  large  crater 
has  been  more  or  lessfllled,  .  .  .  renewal  of  activity  through 
the  old  channel  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
cone  seated  within  the  old  crateral  hollow. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  194. 

crateres,  re.    Plural  of  crater,  1. 

crateriform  (kra-ter'i-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.  crateri- 
forme,  <  L.  crater,  a  crater,  +  forma,  shape.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  crater ;  conically  hoUowed ; 
formed  like  a  wine-glass  without  the  base,  or 
nearly  Uke  an  inverted  truncate  cone  with  an 
excavated  base.  As  specifically  used  in  entomology, 
it  differs  from  calathiform  in  implying  less  dilated  sides, 
and  from  in/undibuliform  in  implying  a  less  deep  and 
regular  hollow.  In  botany  it  signifies  basin-  or  saucer- 
shaped. 

This  hiU  [in  St.  Jago]  is  conical,  450  feet  in  height,  and 

retains  some  traces  of  having  had  a  crateriform  structure. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  11. 

craterlet  (kra'ter-let),  re.  [<  ci-ater  +  -let]  A 
small  crater. 

Later  a  little  pit  or  craterlet  made  its  appearance  [on'the 
moon],  less  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  according  to  the  first 
observations ;  still  later,  towards  the  end  of  1867,  it  had 
grown  larger  and  was  about  two  miles  in  diameter. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  57. 

Ten  Mile  Hill,  half-way  between  Charleston  and  Sum- 

merville,  developed  craterlets  and  "  crateriform  "  orifices. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXII.  389. 

Crateropodidae  (kra'^te-ro-podM-de),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Crateropus  (-poS-)'-t-  -idee.]  A  family 
of  oseine  passerine  birds  of  the  old  world,  of 
which  -the  genus  Crateropus  is  the  leading  one. 
They  include  the  most  typical  babblers,  notable  for  their 
large,  clumsy  feet  and  claws,  and  strong,  rounded  wings ; 
but  in  many  respects  they  resemble  thiiishes,  and  neither 
the  composition 
nor  the  position  of 
the  family  is  set- 
tled. These  birds, 
as  a  rule,  are  grega- 
rious, and  not  good 
songsters. 

Crateropus 

(kra-ter'6-pus), 
re.  [NL.;  <  Gr. 
Kparepdg,  strong, 
stout,  +  Tfovg 
(7ro(I-)=E./oo<.] 
A  genus  of  chief- 
ly African  os- 
eine passerine 
birds,  known  as 
babblers,  and 
commonly  re- 
ferred to  the 
family  Pycnono- 
Udce,  as  type  of  a  subfamily  CrateropodincB,  or 
giving  name  to  a  family  Crateropodidce.  As  at 
present  used,  the  genus  includes  15  species,  ranging  through 
Africa  beyond  the  Sahara  and  in  India.  The  example  fig- 
ured is  a  dark  race  of  C.  plebeius  from  the  Zambezi. 

craterous  (kra'ter-us),  a.  [<  crater  +  -ou^.] 
Belonging  to  or  like  a  crater.  B.  Browning. 
[Bare.] 

-cratic,  -cratical.    See  -eracy. 

Cratinean  (kra-tin'e-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr.  Kpa- 
Ttvetog,  <  Kparlvog,  li!  Cratinus.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Greek  comic  poet  Cratinus,  who 
lived  about  520-423  B.  c. :  as,  Cratinean  yerae 
or  meter. 

II.  re.  A  logaoedic  meter  frequent  in  Greek 
comedy,  composed  of  a  first  Glyconic  and  a 
trochaic  tetrapody  cataleetie,  the  first  foot  of 
the  latter  being  treated  like  a  basis — that  is, 
having  both  syllables  common :  thus, 

See  Eupolidean,  n. 

craumpisht,  v.  t.    Same  as  crampish. 
craunch  (kraneh),  v.  t.     [Also  written  cranch, 

and  in  other  forms,  due  to  imitative  variation, 

crunch,  scranch,  scrunch,  q.  v.]     To  crush  with 

the  teeth ;  crunch.     See  crunch. 

She  can  cranch 
A  sack  of  small-coal,  eat  you  lime  and  hair. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 
She  would  craunch  the  wings  of  a  lark,  bones  and  all, 
between  her  teeth. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Brobdingnag,  iii. 

cravantt,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  craven. 

cravat  (kra-Vaf),  re.  [Also  formerly  crabhat; 
=  G.  cravate,  <  F.  cravate  (=  It.  cravaita,  Cro- 
atia), a  cravat,  so  called  because  adopted  (ac- 
cording to  Menage,  in  1636)  from  the  Cravates 
or  Croats  in  the  French  military  service,  <  Cra- 
vate, a  Croat:  see  Croat.]  A  neckcloth;  a 
piece  of  muslin,  sUk,  or  other  material  worn 
about  the  neck,  generally  outside  a  Unen  col- 
lar, by  men,  and  less  frequently  by  women. 
When  first  introduced,  it  was  commonly  of  lace,  or  of  linen 
edged  with  lace.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tui'y  it  was  worn  very  long,  and  it  is  often  seen  in  pictures 
passed  tlu'ough  the  buttonhole  of  the  coat  or  waistcoat. 


Crateropus  plebeius. 


cravat 

<See  steinkirh.)  The  modem  cravat  is  rather  a  necktie, 
passed  once  round  the  neck,  and  tied  in  front  in  a  bow, 
or,  as  about  1840  and  earlier  (when  the  cravat  consisted 
of  a  triangular  silk  kerchief,  usually  black),  twice  round 
the  neck,  in  imitation  of  the  stock.  Formerly,  when 
starched  linen  cravats  were  worn,  perfection  in  the  art  of 
tring  them  was  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  a 
dandy.  Tlie  cravat  dlflers  properly  from  the  scarf,  which, 
whether  tied,  or  passed  through  a  ring,  or  held  by  a  pin, 
hangs  down  over  the  shirt-front.  In  England  neckcloth  is 
the  usual  word  in  this  sense. 

The  handkerchief  about  his  neck, 

Canonical  crabat  of  Smeck. 

S.  Butler.  Hudibras,  I.  ilL 

"Perhaps,  Ioui3a,"said  Mr.  Dombey,  slightly  turning 
his  head  in  his  cramt,  as  if  it  were  a  socket,  "you  would 
have  preferred  a  Are?  Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  v. 

cravat  (kra-vaf),  v.  i.  or  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cra- 
vatted,  ppf.  cravattmg.  [<  cravat,  n."]  To  put 
on  or  weax  a  cravat ;  invest  with  a  cravat. 

I  redoubled  my  attention  to  dress;  I  coated  and  era- 
vatted.  Bvlwer,  Pelham,  xxxiii. 

To  come  out  washed,  cravatted,  brushed,  combed,  ready 
for  the  breakfast-table. 

W.  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  90. 

cravat-goose  (kra-vat'gos),  n.  A  name  of  the 
common  wild  goose  of  America,  Bernicla  cana- 
densis, from  the  white  mark  on  the  throat. 

cravat-stringt  (kra-vat'string),  n.    A  cravat. 

And  the  well-ty'd  cravat-string  wins  the  dame. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  IV.  223. 

crave  (krav),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cmueti,  ppr.  crav- 
ing. [<  ME.  craven,  <  AS.  crafian  =  leel.  Icrefja 
=  Sw.  hrdfva  =  Dan.  Jtrceoe,  crave,  ask,  demand ; 
cf.  Icel.  Tcrafa,  a  demand.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  ask 
with  earnestness  or  importunity;  heseeoh;  im- 
plore ;  ask  with  submission  or  humility,  as  a 
dependant ;  beg  or  entreat  for. 

Joseph  .  .  .  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  craved  the 
body  of  Jesus.  Mark  xv.  43. 

I  crave  leave  to  deal  plainly  with  your  Lordship. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  25. 

That  day  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  palace  craved 
Audience  of  Guinevere, 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  To  long  for  or  eagerly  desirej  as  a  means 
of  gratification;  require  or  demand,  in  order  to 
satisfy  appetite  or  passion. 

For  e'en  in  sleep,  the  body,  wrapt  in  ease. 
Supinely  lies,  as  in  the  peaceful  grave ; 
And,  wanting  nothing,  nothing  can  it  crave. 

Bryden,  tr.  of  Lucretius,  iil.  UO. 

S.  To  demand  a  debt;  dun:  as,  I  craved  hitn 
wherever  I  met  him.  [Scotch.]  =  syn.  Ask,  Be- 
quest.  Beg,  etc.  (see  ask),  to  yearn  for,  desire ;  to  pray  for. 
n.  intrans.  To  ask  earnestly;  beg;  sue; 
plead:  with /or. 

On  the  lower  ground  was  the  agora,  where  the  Epidam- 
nian  exiles  craved  for  help,  and  pointed  to  the  tombs  of 
their  forefathers.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  366. 

craven  (kra'vn),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cravent,  oravant;  <  ME.  cravant,  cravaunde  (for 
orig.  *eravante,  in  three  syllables,  the  accented 
final -e  being  later  lost,  as  in  costive,  q.v.),  con- 
quered, overcome,  cowardly,  <  OP.  cravantS, 
craventi,  pp.  of  eravanter,  craventer,  crevanter, 
gravanter,  carventer,  break,  break  down,  over- 
throw, overcome,  conquer,  mod.  F.  dial.  (Norm.) 
eravanter,  grava1er,acoravater,0Tush.-mth.a.loa,d, 
craventer  (Kouohi),  overwhelm,  craventer  (Pi- 
card),  tire  out  (craventi,  tired  out),  =  Sp.  Pg. 
quebra/ntar,  break,  pound,  move  to  pity,  weak- 
en, <  ML.  as  if  'crepantare,  freq.  (<  crepan{t-)s, 
ppr.)  of  L.  crepare  (>  P.  erwer  =  Pr.  crebar  = 
Sp.  Pg.  quebrar  =  It.  crepare),  break:  see  crep- 
itate, decrepit,  and  cf.  crevice,  crevasse,  from  the 
same  ult.  source.  The  etym.  has  been  much 
debated,  being  usually  associated  by  etymolo- 
gistSj  and  to  some  extent  in  popular  appre- 
hension, with  (1)  crave,  the  form  craven,  ME. 
cravant,  cravaunde,  being  assumed  to  be  the 
ppr.  of  this  verb  (in  ME.  prop,  cravant,  cravend); 
or  with  (2)  creant,  recreant,  ME.  creant,  creaunt, 
recreant,  recreaunt,  used  like  craven  in  aelmow- 
ledging  defeat,  prop.  pjjr. ,  yielding,  submitting, 
lit.  beheving,  or  accepting  a  new  faith,  ult.  <  L. 
ere(ten(t-)s,  believing :  see  creant,  recreant.  The 
confusion  with  these  words  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted from  the  ME.  period,  and  has  somewhat 
affeetedthe  meaning  of  crawre.]  I,  a.  If.  Over- 
come ;  conquered ;  defeated.  See  to  cry  craven, 
below. 

Al  ha  cneowen  ham  cravant  and  ouercumen  (they  all 
knew  them  to  be  conquered  and  overcome]. 

Legend  of  St.  Katharine,  p.  132. 

2.  Cowardly;  pusillanimous;  mean-spirited. 
Haa  I  crauuunde  knyghte,  a  coward  the  semez. 

MoHe  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  133. 
The  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word. 

Scott,  Young  Lochinvar 
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Wherever  the  forces  of  the  .  .  .  [English  and  French] 
nations  met,  they  met  with  disdainful  confidence  on  one 
side,  and  with  a  craven  fear  on  the  other. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 
To  cry  cravent  [orig.  to  cry  "  craven  1 "  i.  e. '  (I  am)  con- 
quered ! '],  to  yield  in  submission ;  be  defeated ;  fail. 

When  all  human  means  cry  craven,  then  that  wound 
made  by  the  hand  of  God  is  cured  by  the  hand  of  His  Vice- 
gerent. Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  II.  vi.  S3. 

H.  n.  A  mean  or  base  coward ;  a  pusillani- 
mous fellow ;  a  dastard. 

Z.  Hen.  Is  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath? 
Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else. 

Shah.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7. 
Her  anger,  leaving  Pelleas,  burn'd 
Full  on  her  knights  in  many  an  evil  name 
Of  craven,  weakling,  and  thrice-beaten  hound. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 
=Syn.  Poltroon,  Dastard,  etc.    See  coward. 

craven  (kra'vn),  v.  t.  [<  craven,  a.]  To  make 
craven,  recreant,  weak,  or  cowardly. 

Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
Sense-conquering  faith  is  now  grown  blind  and  cold 
And  basely  craven'd,  that  in  times  of  old 
Did  conquer  Heav'n  itself.        Quarles,  Emblems,  1 15. 

craver  (kra'vfer),  n.  One  who  craves  or  begs; 
a  suppliant.     [Bare.] 

I'll  turn  craver  too,  and  so  I  shall  'scape  whipping. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  it  1. 

craving  (kra'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  crave,  v.2 
Vehement  or  lu-gent  desire  or  longing;  appe- 
tite; yearning. 

While  his  [Voltaire's]  literary  fame  filled  all  Europe,  he 
was  troubled  with  a  childish  craving  for  political  distmc- 
tion.  Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

Internal  tranquillity  came,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure, 

from  the  exhaustion  of  the  country,  from  that  craving  for 

peace  and  order  which  follows  on  long  periods  of  anarchy. 

J.  B.  Green,  <%ng.  of  Eng.,  p.  417. 

cravingly  (kr3'ving-li),  adv.  In  an  earnest  or 
craving  manner. 

cravingness  (kra'ving-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
craving. 

cra'wi  (kri,),  n.  [<  ME.  erawe  (not  in  AS.,  where 
crop  was  used:  see  crop),  prob.  <  Sw.  krdfva, 
dial,  hroe,  =  Dan.  Jcro,  the  craw,  akin  to  Sw. 
Jcrage  =  Dan.  Jcrave,  collar,  =  D.  kraag,  the  neck, 
collar:  see  <Tafif2.]  1.  The  crop  or  first  stom- 
ach of  a  bird,  technically  called  the  inglwvies. 

We  have  seen  some  [buzzards]  whose  breast  and  belly 
were  brown,  and  only  marked  across  the  craw  with  a  large 
white  crescent.  Pennant,  Brit.  Zoology. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  stomach  of  any  animal. 
[Rare.] 

As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  viii.  49. 

3.  The  ingluvies  or  enlarged  extremity  of  the 
esophagus  in  certain  insects.  See  cut  under 
Blattidce. 

craw2  (krft),  v.  and  n.    Scotch  form  of  crow'': 

craw3  (kra),  n.    Scotch  form  of  crow^. 

craw-bonet  (krft'bon),  n.    The  coUar-bone. 

crawfisb,  crayfish,  (kr^'-,  kra'flsh),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  craifish,  crafish,  crefish,  accom. 
forms  (simulating  fishJ-)  of  crevis,  crevice,  cre- 
vyssh,  <  ME.  crevise, creveys,crevis, creves,  <  OF. 
crevice,  crevisse,  escrevisse,  P.  Screvisse,  a  craw- 
fish, <  OHCJ.  clirebiz,  MHG.  krebez,  Gr.  krebs,  a 
crab:  seecrab^.']  1.  The  common  name  of  the 
small  fluviatUe  long-tailed  decapod  crustaceans 
of  the  genera -istocMS  and  Cambarus;  especially, 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Astacus  flimiaUlis ;  and  by 
extension,  some  or  any  similar  fresh-water  crus- 
tacean. See  cuts  under  Astacidm  and  Astacus. 
— 2.  The  name  in  the  west  of  England  and 
among  the  London  fishmongers  of  the  small 
spiny  lobster,  Falinurus  vulgaris.  Also  called 
sea-crawfish. 

crawfish  (kra'flsh),  v.  i.  To  move  backward  or 
sidewise  like  a  crawfish;  hence,  to  recede  frojn 
an  opinion  or  a  position;  back  out  or  back 
down.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

crawll  (kral),  V.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  crall; 
not  found  in  ME. ;  <  Icel.  krafla,  paw,  scrabble, 
crawl,  =  Sw.  krafla,  grope,  =  Dan.  kravle,  crawl, 
creep ;  cf.  D.  krabbelen,  scratch,  scrawl,  =  MLG. 
G.  krabbeln,  crawl  (see  orab^,  v.) ;  cf .  Sw.  krala, 
crawl,  dial,  krdla,  crawl,  kralla,  creep,  also  Sw. 
dial,  krylla,  swarm  out,  as  insects,  krilla,  crawl, 
D.  krielen,  swarm,  crowd.]  1.  To  move  slow- 
ly by  thrusting  or  drawing  the  body  along  the 
ground,  as  a  worm ;  creep. 

Doctor,  I  will  see  the  combat,  that's  the  truth  on 't ; 
If  I  had  never  a  leg,  I  would  crawl  to  see  it. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  4. 
From  shaded  chinks  of  lichen-crusted  walls, 
In  languid  curves,  the  glidiog  serpent  crawls. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Spring. 
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2.  To  move  or  walk  feebly,  slowly,  laboriously 
or  timorously. 

He  was  hardly  able  to  crawl  about  the  room. 

Arlmthruit. 
Sometimes  along  the  wheel-deep  sand 
A  one-horse  wagon  slowly  crawled. 

Whittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

A  black-gowned  pensioneft.or  two  crawling  over  tha 

quiet  square.  Thackeray,  Newoomes,  vii. 

3.  To  advance  slowly  and  secretly  or  cunningly  • 
hence,  to  insinuate  one's  self ;  gain  favor  by 
obsequious  conduct. 

One 
Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  king 

Shak.,  ^n.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  have  a  sensation  like  that  produced  by 
a  worm  erawUng  upon  the  body:  as,  the  flesh 
crawls.—  To  crawl  into  one's  hole.  See  holei.=sm 
Crawl,  Creep.  So  far  as  these  words  are  differentiated' 
crawl  is  used  of  a  more  prostrate  or  slower  movement  thaii 
creep,  as  that  of  a  worm  or  snake,  or  a  cliild  prone  on  the 
ground,  in  contrast  with  that  of  a  short-legged  reptile  a 
crouching  animal,  or  a  child  on  its  hands  and  knees,  'a 
person  is  said  either  to  crawl  or  to  creep  in  his  walk,  as  from 
inertness,  age,  or  debility,  according  to  the  greater  or  less, 
degree  of  slowness  or  feebleness.  Eunning  or  climbing 
plants  creep,  but  do  not  crawl.  The  distinction  between' 
the  words  is  more  strongly  marked  in  their  figurative 
application  to  human  actions,  crawl  expressing  cringing, 
meanness  or  servility,  and  creep  stealthy  slyness  or  malig- 
nity. Creep  alone  is  used  in  aO.  senses  in  the  Bible,  Shak- 
spere,  etc. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls. 

Tennyson,  The  Eagle. 
'Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf.  Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  122. 

I  did  not  properly  creep,  knowing  that  it  would  not  dO' 
to  raise  my  back ;  I  rather  swam  upon  the  ground. 

J.  W.  De  Forest,  Harper's  Mag.,  XXXV.  342. 

cra'wll  (krai),  n.  [<  crawP-,  «.]  The  act  of 
crawling ;  a  slow,  crawling  motion :  as,  his  walk 
is  almost  a  crawl. 

crawP  (krai),  n.  [<  D.  kraal,  an  inolosure,  a 
cattle-pen:  see  kraal,  which  is  also  in  E.  use  in 
South  Africa ;.  prob.  ult.  identical  with  corral, 
q.  v.]  A  pen  or  inclosure  of  stakes  and  hurdles 
on  the  sea-coast,  for  containing  flsh  or  turtles. 

On  their  return  all  hands  enter  the  crawl  and  beat  out 
the  now-rotted  fleshy  part  of  the  sponge. 

FoHnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX  179. 

crawl-a-bottom  (kr41'a-bot''um),  n.  The  hog- 
sucker.    [Local.  IT.  S.j' 

crawler  (kr&'ler),  n,  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
crawls;  a  creeper;  a  reptile. 

ITnarm'd  of  wings  and  scaly  oare. 
Unhappy  crawler  on  the  land. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta. 
2.  A  dobson  or  heUgrammitej  the  larva  of  a 
neuropterous -insect  of  the  family  Sialidm,  as  of 
Coryddlus  cornutus.  Stand.  Nat,  Hist.,  It.  156. 
Also  called  clipper. 

crawley-root  (kr^'li-rSt),  n.  [Prob.  a  corrup- 
tion of  coralroot.2  The  eoralroot,  CorallorUza 
odontorhiea. 

crawlingly  (kr&'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  crawling 
manner. 

crawly  (krS,'li),  a.     [<  crawls  +  -yl.]    Having 
a  sensation  as  of  the  contact  of  crawlmg  things. 
[CoUoq.] 
It  made  you  feel  crawly.         The  Century,  XXIX.  268. 

Crax  (kraks), ».  [ML.,  formed  after  Crex,  q.  v.,  < 
Gr.  Kpd^etv,  later  Kpd^etv,  croak  as  a  raven:  see 
crake'-,  croak."]  The  typical  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  Craddm.  it  was  formerly  conterminous 
with  the  Craeirus,  and  contained  all  the  curassows  and 
hoccos;  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  the  former.  The  head 
is  crested  and  the  base  of  the  bill  sheathed.  The  type  is 
C,  alector.   See  cut  under  cwrasscw. 

crayif,  n.    Another  form  of  crare. 

cray2  (kra),  ».  An  elevation  or  structure  ex- 
tended into  a  stream  to  break  the  force  of  the 
water,  or  td  prevent  it  from  encroaching  on  th& 
shore ;  a  breakwater. 

craySf  (kra),  n.  C<  late  ME.  cray,  <  OP.  ermc, 
in  mal  de  craye,  a  disease  of  hawks,  lit.,  chalk- 
disease:  craye,<.  L.  creta,  chalk:  see  crayon.^ 
A  disease  of  hawks,  proceeding  from  cold  and 
a  bad  diet. 

With  mysfedynge  she  [the  hawk]  shall  haue  the  Fronse, 
the  Rye,  the  Cray,  and  many  other  syknesses  that  brinfr 
theym  to  the  Sowse. 
Juliana  Bemers,  Treatyse  of  Fysshyngevrythan  Angle, 

crayert,  n.    See  crare. 

crayfish,  n.    See  crawfish,. 

crayon  (kra'on),  n.  and  a.  [<  P.  crayo»,<.  crate, 
chalk,  <  L.  creta,  chalk :  see  cretaceous.}  I.  "• 
1.  A  pencil-shaped  piece  of  colored  clay,  cnalK, 
or  charcoal,  used  for  drawing  upon  paper.  Cray- 
ons are  made  from  certain  mineral  substances  m  theu-  nat- 
ural state,  such  as  red  or  black  chalk,  hut  they  are  more 
commonly  manufactured  from  a  fine  paste  of  chalk  or  pipe- 
clay colored  with  various  pigments,  and  "o^""'"^^"' 
means  of  gum,  wax,  soap,  etc.    Crayons  vary  in  narane.'». 
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The  soft  crayons  and  the  halt-hard  are  nsed  through  the 
medium  of  a  stump,  while  the  hard  are  used  as  a  lead- 
pencU.    See  ipastd. 

Let  no  day  pass  over  you  without. .  .  giving  some  strokes 
of  the  pencil  or  the  crayon. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Fainting. 

2.  Apencilmade  of  a  composition  of  soap,  resin, 
wax,  and  lampblack,  used  for  drawing  upon 
lithographic  stones. — 3.  One  of  the  carbon- 
points  in  an  electric  lamp. 

II,   a.  Drawn  with  crayon? :  as,  a ,  crayon 
sketch. 

crayon  (kra'on),  V.  t.  [==  P.  crayonner;  from 
the  noun.]  1".  To  sketch  or  draw  with  a  crayon. 
Hence — 3.  To'sketch  in  general ;  plan;  com- 
mit to  paper  one's  first  thoughts. 

He  soon  afterwards  composed  that  discourse  conform- 
ably to  the  plan  which  he  had  crayoned  out. 

Malone,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  note. 

crayon-drawing  (kra'on-dr4"ing),  n.    The  act 
or  art  of  drawing  with  crayons, 
crayonist  (kra'on-ist),  n.     [<  crayon  +  -ist."] 
One  who  draws  or  sketches  with  crayons. 
The  charming  erayonists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

LUteU's  Living  Age,  CLXI.  73. 
Robert  Nanteuil  (1623-1678),  a  crayonist,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  French  line  engravers. 

Mncye.  Brit,  XVII.  173. 

craze  (kraz),  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  crazed,  ppr.  erag- 
mg,  [Early  mod.  E.  also  erase,  <  ME.  crasen, 
break,  break  to  pieces,  <  Sw.  hrasa  =  Dan. 
Icrase,  crackle,  orig.  break  (cf.  Sw.  sld,  i  Jcras  = 
Dan.  slaa  i  Jcras,  break  to  pieces) ;  prob.  imita- 
tive. P.  icraser,  break,  shatter,  is  also  of  Seand. 
origin.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  break;  burst;  break 
in  pieces. 

To  cablys  crasen  and  begynne  to  ffolde. 

Ane.  Metrical  Taies  (ed.  Hartshorne),  p.  128. 

2.  To  crack  or  split ;  open  in  slight  cracks  or 
chinks;  crackle ;  specifically,  in  pottery,  to  sep- 
arate or  peel  off  from  the  body :  said  of  the  glaze . 
See  crazing,  2. — 3.  To  become  crazy  or  insane ; 
become  shattered  in  intellect ;  break  down. 
For  my  tortured  brain  begins  to  craze, 
Be  thou  my  nurse.  Keats,  Endymion,  iv. 

Leave  help  to  God,  as  I  am  forced  to  do ! 
There  is  no  other  course,  or  we  should  craze. 
Seeing  such  evil  with  no  human  cure. 

Browning,  Hing  and  Book,  IL  41. 

II.  trans.   If.   To  break;  break  in  pieces; 
crush :  as,  to  craze  tin. 

The  wyndowes  wel  yglased 
Ful  clere,  and  nat  an  hole  ycrased. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  324. 
The  fine  Christall  is  sooner  erased  then  the  hard  Marble. 
Lyly,  Buphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  39. 
God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host, 
And  eraze  their  chariot-wheels. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  210. 

2.  To  make  small  cracks  in ;  produce  a  flaw  or 
flaws  in,  literally  or  figuratively. 

The  glasse  once  erased,  will  with  the  least  clappe  be 
cracked.  Ly^Vt  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  58. 

The  title's  craz'd,  the  tenure  is  not  good. 
That  claims  by  th'  evidence  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  14. 

The  vawlt  of  the  same  tower  is  so  craysed  as,  for  doubt 

of  faUinge  thereof,  ther  is  a  prop  of  wod  set  upe  to  the 

same.  Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  491. 

3.  To  disorder ;  confuse ;  weaken ;  impair  the 
natural  force  or  energy  of.  [Obsolete  except 
with  reference  to  mental  condition.] 

Glue  it  out  that  you  be  crazed  and  not  well  disposed,  by 
means  of  your  travell  at  Sea.   Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  172. 
There  is  no  ill 
Can  eraze  my  health  that  not  assails  yoursflrst. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  li.  3. 
Till  length  of  years 
And  sedentary  numness  craze  my  limbs. 

MUton,  S.  A.,  L  571. 

4.  To  derange  the  inteUeet  of ;  dement;  render 
insane ;  make  crazy. 

Grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Every  sinner  does  wilder  and  more  extravagant  things 
than  any  man  can  do  that  is  crazed  and  out  of  his  wits. 

TiMotson. 

craze  (kraz),  n.  [<  craze,  v.']  1.  A  crack  in 
the  glaze  of  pottery;  a  flaw  or  defect  in  gen- 
eral.— 2.  Insanity;  eraziness;  any  degree  of 
mental  derangement. — 3.  An  inordinate  de- 
sire or  longing;  a  passion. 

It  was  quite  a  craze  with  him  [Burns]  to  have  his  Jean 
dressed  genteelly. 

J.  Wilson,  Genius  and  Char,  of  Burns,  p.  200. 

4.  An  unreasoning  or  capricious  liking  or  affec- 
tation of  liking,  more  or  less  sudden  and  tempo- 
rary, and  usually  shared  by  a  number  of  persons, 
especially  in  society,  for  something  particu- 
lar, uncommon,  peculiar,  or  curious ;  a  passing 
whim:  as,  a  craze  for  old  furniture,  or  for  rare 
coins  or  heraldry. 
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A  quiet  craze  touching  everything  that  pertains  to  Na- 
poleon the  Great  and  the  Napoleonic  legend. 

Fortnightly  £ev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  284. 
crazed  (krazd),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  craze, «.]    1 .  Bro- 
ken down;  impaired;  decrepit.      [Obsolete  or 
poetical.] 

0 !  they  had  all  been  saved,  but  crazed  eld 
Annull'd  my  vigorous  cravings.  Keats. 

2.  Cracked  in  the  glaze:  said  of  pottery.— 3. 

Insane;  demented. 

Forms  like  some  bedlam  statuary's  dream. 
The  crazed  creations  of  misguided  whim. 

Bums,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 
crazedness  (kra'zed-nes),  n.    A  broken  or  im- 
paired state ;  decrepitude ;  now,  specifically,  an 
impaired  state  of  the  intellect. 

He  returned  in  perfect  healthy  feeling  no  crazednesse 
nor  infirmity  of  body.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  66. 

People  in  the  crazedness  of  their  minds,  possessed  with 
dislike  and  discontentment  at  things  present,  .  .  .  imagine 
that  any  thing  .  .  .  would  help  them ;  but  that  most, 
which  they  least  have  tried.   Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref . 

cra;ze-millt,  crazing-millt  (kraz'-,  kra'zing- 
mil),  n.  A  miU.  for  crushing  tin  ore;  a  crush- 
ing-mUl.     [Cornwall.] 

The  tin  ore  passeth  to  the  crazing-mM,  which,  between 
two  grinding-stones,  bruiseth  it  to  a  fine  sand. 

R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
crazily  (kra'zi-li),  adv.    In  a  broken  or  crazy 
manner. 

eraziness  (kra'zi-nes),  n.    If.  The  state  of  be- 
ing broken  or  impaired;  weakness. 
What  can  you  look  for 
From  an  old,  foolish,  peevish,  doting  man 
But  eraziness  of  age?      Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  3. 
There  is  no  crasinesse  we  feel,  that  is  not  a  record  of 
God's  having  been  offended  by  our  nature. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  x.  2. 

2.  Jhe  state  of  being  mentally  impaired;  weak- 
ness or  disorder  of  the  intellect ;  insanity. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the  great  reformers  in 
history  have  been  accounted  by  the  men  of  their  time 
crazy,  and  perhaps  even  more  curious  that  their  very  era- 
ziness seems  to  have  given  them  their  great  force. 

StilU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  344. 
=Syil.  Madness,  Delirium,  etc.    See  insanity. 
crazing  (kra'zing),  n.     [<  ME.  crasynge  ;  verbal 
n.  of  craze,  v."]    If.  A  cracking;  a  chink  or  rift. 

The  crasyng  of  the  wallis  was  stoppid. 

Wyclif,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  13  (Purv.). 

He  schal  entre  into  chynnis  [chines]  ethir  [or]  crasynges 

of  stoonys.  Wycli/,  Isa.  ii.  21  (Purv.). 

2.  In  pottery,  a  separating  of  the  glaze  from 
the  body,  forming  blisters  which  are  easily 
broken. 

This  homogeneity  [of  a-hard  china  body,  in  porcelain 
manufacture]  prevents  any  crazing,  but  the  process  is  one 
of  much  hazard.  Fng.  Encyc. 

crazing-millt,  »*•    See  craze^mill. 
crazy  (kra'zi),  a.     [Early  mod.  E.  crasig,  crasie; 
<  craze  +  -yi ;  substituted  for  earlier  crazed.^ 

1.  Broken;  impaired;  dilapidated;  weak;  fee- 
ble :  applied  to  any  structure,  but  especially  to 
a  bnildiTig  or  to  a  boat  or  a  coach:  as,  a  orazy  old 
house  or  vessel. 

There  arriued  with  this  ship  diners  Gentlemen  of  good 
fashion,  with  their  wiues  and  families ;  but  many  of  them 
crasie  by  the  tediousnesse  of  the  voyage. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  156. 

We  are  mortal,  made  of  clay. 

Now  healthful,  now  crasie,  now  sick,  now  well. 

Now  line,  now  dead.  Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  ii. 

They  with  difficulty  got  a  crazy  boat  to  carry  them  to 

the  island.  Jeffrey. 

2.  Broken,  weakened,  or  disordered  in  intel- 
lect; deranged;  insane;  deinented. 

Over  moist  and  crazy  brains. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  1.  1323. 

3.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  mental  derange- 
ment; marked  by  or  manifesting  insanity:  as, 
a  crazy  speech;  crazy  actions. 

Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 

Has  ever  truly  long'd  for  death. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

crazy-bone  (kra'zi-bon),  n.  Same  asfunny-bone. 

crazy-quilt  (kra'zi-kwilt),  ».  A  quilt  or  cover 
for  a  bed,  sofa,  etc.,  made  of  crazy-work. 

crazy-'weed  (kra'zi-wed),  n.  A  name  given  to 
various  plants  growing  in  the  western  United 
States,  the  eating  of  which  by  horses  and  cat- 
tleproduces  emaciation.nervous  derangements, 
and  death:  often  called  loco-weed  (which  see). 
Among  them  are  species  of  Astragalus,  Oxy- 
tropis,  and  perhaps  some  plants  of  other  genera. 

crazy-'WOrk  (kra'zi-w6rk),  n.  A  kind  of  patch- 
work in  which  irregular  pieces  of  colored  silk 
and  other  material  are  applied  upon  a  founda- 
tion, in  fantastic  patterns,  or  without  any  reg- 
ular pattern,  and  their  edges  are  stitched  and 
embroidered  in  various  ways. 
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creablet  (kre'a-bl),  fl.  [=  F.  crdable  =  Sp.  cre- 
able,  <  L.  credbilis,  <  creare,  create :  see  create."] 
That  may  be  created.     Watts. 

creach,  creagh  (kraeh),  n.  [<  Gael,  creach,  plun- 
der, piUage.]  A  Highland  foray;  a  plunder- 
ing excursion ;  a  raid. 

Creadion  (kre-ad'i-on),  n.  [NL.  (VieiUot, 
1816);  also  Creadium  and  erroneously  Creadio; 
<  Gr.  KpeaSiov,  a  morsel  of  meat,  dim.  of  /cpraf, 
flesh.]  1.  A  genus  of  stumoid  passerine  birds 
peciiliar  to  New  Zealand,  having  as  its  type 
C.  ca'Amculatus. —  2t.  A  genus  of  meliphagine 
birds,  named  by  Lesson,  1837 :  a  synonym  of 
Anthoohwra. 

creagb,  n.    See  creach. 

creaghtt,  n.  [Appar.  <  Ir.  and  Gael,  graigh, 
graidh,  a  herd,  flock,  =  L.  grex  (greg-),  flock: 
see  gregarioiis.'\    A  herd  of  cattle.    HalUwell. 

creaghtt,  v.  i.  [<  creaght, ».]  To  graze  on  lands. 
Davies. 

creak^  (krek),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  creek,  also, 
as  still  dial.,  crick;  <  ME.  creken,  make  a  harsh, 
grating  sound  (of.  D.  Tcrieken,  chirp,  kriek,  a 
cricket) ;  an  imitative  var.  of  crack :  see  crack, 
chark^,  and  crick^,  cricket^.']  I.  intrans.  Tomake 
a  sharp,  harsh,  grating,  or  squeaking  sound, 
as  by  the  friction  of  hard  substances:  as,  the 
gate  creaks  on  its  hinges ;  creaking  shoes. 

Leath.  You  cannot  bear  him  down  with  your  base  noise, 
sir. 

Bu^y.  Nor  he  me,  with  his  treble  creeking,  though  he 
creek  like  the  chariot  wheels  of  Satan. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 
No  swinging  sign-board  creaked  from  cottage  elm 
To  stay  his  steps  with  faintness  overcome. 

Wordsworth,  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  xvi. 

II,  trans.  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp,  harsh, 
grating,  or  squeaking  sound.     [Kare.] 

I  shall  stay  here  .  .  . 

Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  1. 

creakl  (krek),  n.  [<  creak^,  v.]  A  sharp,  harsh, 
grating  sound,  as  that  produced  by  the  friction 
of  hard  substances. 

A  wagging  leaf,  a  puff,  a  crack, 
Yea,  the  least  creak,  shall  make  thee  turn  thy  back. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Lawe. 
.  The  loath  gate  swings  with  rusty  creak. 

Lowell,  Palinode. 

creak^  (krak),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  erakc^. 
creaky  (kre'ki),  a.     [<  creak^  +  -^i.]     Creak- 
ing ;  apt  to  creak. 

A  rusty,  crazy,  creaky,  dry-rotted,  damp-rotted,  dingy, 
dark,  and  miserable  old  dungeon. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  p.  296. 

cream^  (krem),  n.  [<  ME.  creme,  sometimes 
spelled  crayme,  <  OP.  cresme,  prop.  er€me,  F. 
crdme  =  Pr.  Sp.  It.  crema  =  Pg.  creme,  <  ML. 
crema,-  eremum,  cream,  another  use  of  LL.  cre- 
mum,  equiv.  to  L.  cremor,  thick  juice  or  broth. 
Not  connected  with  AS.  redm,  E.  ream,  cream : 
see  ream^.']  1.  The  richer  and  butyraeeous 
part  of  milk,  which,  when  the  milk  stands  un- 
agitatedin  a  cool  place,  rises  and  forms  an  oily  or 
viscid  scum  on  the  surface ;  hence,  in  general, 
any  part  of  a  liquor  that  separates  from  the  rest, 
rises,  and  collects  on  the  surface.  By  agitating 
the  cream  of  milk,  butter  is  formed. 

Blawnche  ereme,  with  annys  [anise]  in  confete. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (J&.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  92. 
Nor  robb'd  the  farmer  of  his  bowl  of  cream,. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

2.  Something  resembling  cream ;  any  liquid  or 
soft  paste  of  the  consistency  of  cream:  as,  the 
cream  of  ale ;  shaving-cream. 

Pour  water  to  the  depth  of  about  three-fourths  of  as 
inch,  and  then  sprinkle  in  .  .  .  enough  plaster  of  Paris  to 
form  a  thick  cream.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  24. 

3.  In  shot-making,  a  spongy  crust  of  oxid  taken 
from  the  surface  of  the  lead,  and  used  to  coat 
over  the  bottom  of  the  colander,  to  keep  the  lead 
from  running  too  rapidly  through  the  holes. — 

4.  The  best  part  of  a  thing;  the  choice  part; 
the  quintessence :  as,  the  cream  of  a  jest  or  story. 

Welcome,  0  flower  and  cream  of  knights-errant. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  ii.  31. 
But  now  mark,  good  people,  the  cream  of  the  jest. 

Catskin's  Garland  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  174). 
The  cream  of  the  day  rises  with  the  sun. 

0.  W.  Hohnes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  230. 

5.  A  sweetmeat  or  dish  prepared  from  cream, 
or  of  such  consistency  as  to  resemble  cream :  as, 
an  iced  cream,  or  ice-cream;  a  chocolate  aream. 

The  remnants  of  a  devoured  feast — fragments  of  dis- 
sected fowls — ends  of  well -notched  tongues  —  creams  half 
demolished.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  vii. 

6.  A  name  given  to  certain  cordials  because 
of  their  thick  (viscid)  consistency,  with  per- 
haps some  reference  to  their  reputed  excellence. 
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—  Clotted  CTeani,  douted  cream.  See  doo. — Cold 
cream.  See  cold-cream. —  Cream  of  lime,  the  scum  of 
lime-water,  or  that  part  of  lime  which,  after  being  dis- 
solved in  its  caustic  state,  separates  from  the  water  in  the 
mild  state  of  chalk  or  limestone.— Cream  of  tartar,  the 
scam  of  a  boiling  solution  of  tartar ;  purified  and  crystal- 
lized potassium  bitartrate.  Cream  of  tartar  exists  in 
grapes  and  tamarinds,  and  in  the  diegs  of  wine.  Mixed 
with  boracic  acid  or  sodium  borate,  it  is  rendered  much 
more  soluble,  and  it  is  then  called  soluble  cream  of  tartar. 
It  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  is  employed  in  medicine 
for  its  mildly  cathartic,  refrigerant,  and  diuretic  proper- 
ties ;  also  as  a  substitute  for  yeast  in  bread-making  in  com- 
bination with  sodium  bicarbonate,  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing 
wool,  etc.  See  ari/ofi.— Cream-of- tartar  tree,  the  Aus- 
tralian baobab-tree,  or  gouty-stem,  Adansania  Gregorii, 
so  named  because  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  has  an  agreeable 
acid  taste  like  that  of  cream  of  tartar.  It  is  also  known 
as  sour-qourd.  In  South  Africa  the  same  names  are  given 
to  A.  disritata.—Cieaxa.  Of  tlie  cream  [F.  crime  de  la 
crime],  the  best  or  most  select  portion,  especially  of 
society. —  Cream  of  tlie  valley,  a  fine  kind  of  English 
gin. 
cream^  (trem),  u.  [<  creamX,  n.1  I.  trans.  1. 
To  take  the  cream  from  by  skimmmg ;  skim : 
as,  to  <yream  milk. — 2.  To  remove  the  quint- 
essence or  best  part  of. 

Such  a  man,  truly  wise,  creams  oft  nature,  leaving  the 
sour  and  dregs  for  philosophy  and  reason  to  lap  up. 

Smft,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Ix. 

3.  To  add  cream  to,  as  tea  or  coffee. 
n.  intrans.  1.  To  form  a  layer  of  cream  upon 

the  surface;  become  covered  with  a  scum  of 

any  kind ;  froth ;  mantle. 

Some  wicked  beast  unware 
That  breakes  into  her  Dayr'  house,  there  doth  draine 
Her  creaming  pannes.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  48. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  i.  1. 

Our  ordinary  good  cheer  creamed  like  a  tankard  of  beer. 
.S".  Judd,  Margaret,  iii. 

2.  To  rise  like  cream.     [Rare.] 

When  the  pre-requislte  of  membership  is  that  a  man 
must  have  creamed  to  the  top  by  prosperity  and  success, 
such  eligibility  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  clubableness 
of  any  gathering.  ^.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  57. 

cream^  (krem),  u.  t.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
crim. 

cream^t,  »•    -A^n  obsolete  variant  of  chrism. 

cream*  (krem),  n.     Same  as  crame. 

cream-cake  (krem'kak),  n.  A  cake  filled  with 
a  custard  made  of  eggs,  cream,  etc. 

cream-cheese  (krem'chez')>  "•  -^  kind  of  soft 
rich  cheese  prepared  from  curd  made  with  new 
or  unskimmed  milk  and  an  added  quantity  of 
cream,  the  curd  being  placed  in  a  cloth  and 
allowed  to  drain  without  pressure ;  also,  any 
cheese  made  with  an  extra  proportion  of  eream. 
From  its  cloying  richness  and  delicacy,  the  term  cream- 
cheese  has  been  variously  used  in  ridicule  of  extreme  fas- 
tidiousness of  taste,  overwrought  elegance  of  language 
or  manner,  and  the  like:  as,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Creamcheese; 
there  is  more  cream-cheese  than  bread  in  the  fare  that  he 
sets  before  his  readers.     See  cheese^. 

cream-colored  (krem'kul"ord),  a.  Having  or 
resembling  the  peculiar  pale  yellowish-white 
color  of  cream. 

The  State  coach,  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured  horses, 
conveying  the  Queen.    First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  59. 

Cream-colored  courser,  Cursorius  isabelUnus,  a  plover- 
like bird,  having  the  head  slate-gray  or  lavender,  and  the 
lining  of  the  wings  black.  It  inhabits  Africa,  breeding 
in  the  northern  parts  of  that  continent,  and  sometimes 
extending  its  range  to  Great  Britain,  Arabia,  Persia,  Ba- 
luchistan, the  Panjab,  Sind,  and  Kajputana. 

cream-cups  (krem'kups),  n.  A  name  given  in 
California  to  Platystemon  Californicus,  a  pretty 
poppy-like  plant  with  small,  cream-colored 
flowers. 

creamer  (kre'mSr),  n.  1.  An  apparatus  for 
the  artificial  separation  of  cream  from  milk. 
It  is  usually  made  on  the  centrifugal  principle. 
— 2.  A  smaU  vessel  for  holding  cream  at  table ; 
a  cream-jug.     [Colloq.] 

creamery  (kre'me-ri),  n. ;  pi.  creameries  (-riz). 
[<  eream  +  -ery.^  An  establishment,  usually 
a  joint-stock  concern,  in  which  mUk  obtained 
from  a  number  of  producers  is  manufactured 
into  butter  and  cheese.     [XJ.  S.] 

Dairymen  make  a  distinction  between  a  butter-factory 
and  a  creamery ;  the  first  is  where  butter  only  is  made, 
the  skimmed  milk  going  back  to  patrons  as  food  for  do- 
mestic animals,  or  .  .  .  otherwise  disposed  of  than  in  a 
manufactured  product ;  the  creamery  is  a  place  where  milk 
is  turned  into  butter  and  "  skim-cheese." 

Encyc,  Amer.,  II.  522. 

cream-faced  (krem'f ast),  a.  White ;  pale ;  hav- 
ing a  coward  look. 

Thou  cream-fac'd  loon  ! 
Where  gott'st  thou  that  goose  look? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

cream-fruit  (krem'frot),  «.  An  edible,  cream- 
like, juicy  fruit,  f  oimd  in  Sierra  Leone,  western 
.Africa,  said  to  be  produced  by  some  apocyna- 
ceous  plant. 
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creaminess  (kre'mi-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  creamy. 

creaming-pan  (ki-e'ming-pan),  n.  A  dairy  ves- 
sel for  milk  to  stand  in  till  the  eream  rises  to 
the  top.    Also  cream-pan. 

cream-jug  (krem 'jug),  n.  A  small  jug  or 
pitcher  for  holding  cream  at  table. 

cream-laid  (krem 'lad),  a.  Of  a  cream  color  and 
laid,  or  bearing  linear  water-lines  as  if  laid: 
applied  to  paper.     See  laid. 

Take.  .  .  apieoeof  quite  smooth,  but  not  shining,  note- 
paper,  cream-laid,  etc.     Rwskin,  Elem.  of  Drawing,  p.  24. 

cream-nut  (krem'nut),  n.  The  nut  of  Berthol- 
letia  excelsa,  the  Brazil-nut. 

creamometer  (kre-mom'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  cre- 
mometre,  <  crcrn^,  E.  cream,  +  L.  weirttm,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  used  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  cream  present  in  milk,  it  consists  of 
a  hollow  graduated  glass  tube  which  accurately  registers 
the  amount  of  cream  thrown  up  from  a  measured  quantity 
of  milk  within  it. 

The  cream  is  determined  by  means  of  the  creamometer. 
Sci.  Amer.,  July  19,  1884. 

cream-pan  (krem' pan),  n.  Same  as  creaming- 
pan. 

cream-pitcher  (krem'pich''''er),  n.  Same  as 
cream-jug. 

cream-pot  (krem'pot),  n.  A  vessel  for  holding 
cream  in  quantity. 

cream-slice  (krem'slis),  «.  1 .  A  sort  of  wooden 
knife  with  a  blade  12  or  14  inches  long,  used 
for  skimming  cream  from  milk. —  2.  A  wooden 
knife  for  cutting  and  serving  ice-cream.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

cream-ware  (krem 'war),  «.  Cream-colored 
china  pottery-ware,  especially  the  Wedgwood 
ware  known  by  that  name.    See  ware. 

cream-white  (krem'hwit),  a.    Cream-colored. 

In  mosses  mixt  with  violet 

Her  cream-white  mule  his  pastern  set. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere. 

cream-wove  (krem'wov),  a.  Woven  of  a  cream 
color :  applied  to  paper.    See  weave. 

creamy  (kre 'mi),  a.  [<  cream  +  -y^.']  1.  Like 
cream ;  having  the  consistence  or  appearance 
of  cream ;  cream-colored ;  viscid ;  oily. 

Your  creamy  words  but  cozen. 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Queeii  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach. 
And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray. 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters  (Choric  Song,  v.). 

2.  Containing  cream. 

There  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store, 
To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowls  allots. 

Collins,  Pop.  Superstitions  in  the  Highlands. 

creancet  (kre'ans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  writ- 
ten creaunce,  and,  esp.  in  def.  3,  criance,  cry- 
ance,  criants,  erians,  <  ME.  creance,  creaunce,  < 
OF.  creance,  faith,  confidence  (used  also  as  in 
def.  3),  F.  creance  =  Pr.  creansa  =  Sp.  creencia 
=iPg.  crenga,  <  ML.  credentia,  faith,  confidence, 
credence  :  see  credence,  and  cf.  oreant^.']  If. 
Faith;  belief.     Chaucer. 

Wherfore  it  semethe  wel,  that  God  lovethe  hem  and  is 
plesed  with  hire  Creance,  for  hire  gode  Dedes. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  292. 

2.  Credit;  pledge;  security. 

By  creaunce  of  coyne  ffor  castes  of  gile. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  i.  12. 


3.  In  falconry,  a  fine  small  line  fastened  to  a 
hawk's  leash  when  it  is  first  lured. 

To  the  bewits  was  added  the  ereanee,  or  long  thread,  by 
which  the  bird  in  tutoring  was  drawn  back,  after  she  had 
been  permitted  to  fly.    Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  91. 

creancet  (kre'ans),  V.  i.  [ME.  creauncen,  <  cre- 
aunce, belief,  credit :  see  creance,  m.]  To  bor- 
row.    Chaucer. 

creantit  (kre'ant),  a.  [ME. ,  also  creaunt  (<  OP. 
*creant),  also'and  appar.  orig.  recreant,  <  OF. 
recreant,  tired,  faint-hearted,  also  appar.,  as  in 
ME.,  conquered,  yielding,  <  ML.  recreden(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  recredere,  refl.,  to  own  one's  self  con- 
quered, lit.  believe  again,  accept  another  faith : 
see  recreant,  and  cf .  miscreant.  The  word  creant 
in  ME.  was  used  in  the  same  way  as,  and  was 
appar.  confused  in  form  and  sense  with,  the  adj. 
craven  (ME.  cravant):  see  craven,  a.]  Over- 
come; conquered;  yielding. 

Yelde  the  til  us  also  creant. 

Twain  and  Gawain,}.  3173. 
The  thef  that  had  grace  of  god  on  Gode  Fryday  as  thow 

speke. 
Was,  for  he  gelt  hym  creaunt  to  Cryst  on  the  crosse  and 
Knewleched  hym  gulty.    Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  193. 
To  cry  creantt,  to  cry  "(I  am)  conquered,"  "I  yield." 
Compare  to  cry  craven,  under  craven,  a. 

On  knees  he  fel  doune  and  cryde  "  creaunte  1 " 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  I.  5819. 


creat 

creant^  (kre'ant),  a.  [<  L.  erea/n(t-)s,  ppr.  of  ere. 
are,  create :  see  create.']  Formative ;  creative. 
[Rare.] 

We 
Sprang  very  beauteous  from  the  creant  word 
Which  thrilled  behind  us. 

jlfrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 
crease^  (kres),  ».  [First  in  early  mod,  E. ;  cf. 
Sc.  creis,  curl;  perhaps  of  Celtic  origia;  cf] 
Bret,  kriz,  a  crease,  a  wrinkle,  hriea,  crease, 
wrinkly,  fold ;  W.  crych,  a  wrinkle,  crych,  adj., 
wrinkled,  crychu,  rumple,  ripple,  crease.  There 
is  prob.  no  connection  with  G.  kraus,  curled, 
crisp,  Sw.  krm,  a  curl,  etc. :  see  erouse.']  1.  A 
line  or  long  thin  mark  made  by  folding  or  dou- 
bling; hence,  a  similar  mark,  however  pro- 
duced. 

A  sharp  penknife  would  go  out  of  the  crease,  and  dis. 
flgure  the  paper.  Swift. 

2.  Specifically,  one  of  certain  lines  used  in  the 
game  of  cricket.  The  bowling-crease  is  a  line  6  feet  8 
inches  in  length,  drawn  upon  the  ground  at  each  wicket, 
so  that  the  stumps  stand  in  the  center ;  the  retum-crease, 
one  of  two  short  lines  drawn  at  either  end  of  the  bowl- 
ing-crease, within  which  the  bowler  must  be  standing 
when  he  delivers  his  ball ;  and  the  popping-crease,  a  line  4 
feet  in  front  of  the  wicket,  and  parallel  with  the  bowliug- 
crease,  and  at  least  of  the  same  length.  (See  cricket^.)  The 
space  between  the  popping-  and  bowling-creases  is  the 
batsman's  proper  ground,  passing  out  of  which  he  risks 
being  put  out  of  the  game  by  a  touch  of  the  ball  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  opposite  side. 

3.  A  split  or  rent. — 4.  A  curved  tUe. —  5.  The 
top  of  a  horse's  neck.  [In  the  last  three  senses 
pro V.  Bng.  ]  —  Gluteof emoral  crease.  See  givieof em- 
oral. 

crease^  (kres),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  creased,  ppr. 
creasing.  [<  crease^,  m.]  1.  To  make  a  line  or 
long  thin  mark  in,  as  by  folding,  doubling,  or 
indenting. — 2.  To  indent,  as  a  cartridge-case, 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  charge ;  crimp. 
— 3.  In  hunting,  to  wound  by  a  shot  which  flat- 
tens the  upper  vertebrse,  or  cuts  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  stuns,  but  does  not  kill. 

crease^  (kres),  «. ;  pret.  and  pp.  creased,  ppr. 

creasing.     [<  ME.  cresen,  crescen,  by  apheresis 

from  encresen,  increase :  see  increase,  and  of. 

oresce.]     I.  intrans.  To  increase ;  grow. 

As  fatter  lande  wol  crece  and  thrive. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 

II.  trans.  To  increase ;  augment. 
[Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
crease^ti  »*•     [^  ME.  cres,  *crese,  by  apheresis 
from  encrese,  increase  :  see  inQrease,  n.,  and  of. 
crease'^,  v.]    Increase ;  profit. 

In  theyre  ocupacion  they  shoulde  have  no  crcs, 
Knyghthode  shoulde  nat  floure  in  his  estate. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  19, 

crease^  (kres),  n.  A  less  common  spelling  of 
creese. 

creaser  (kre's6r),  TO.  1.  A  tool  for  creasing  or 
crimping  cartridge-oases. —  2.  In  iooTMnding, 
a  tool  which  creases  and  sharply  defines  the 
width  of  the  bands  of  books,  and  fixes  the  posi- 
tion of  lines  on  the  backs  and  sides,  the  lines 
being  afterward  covered  by  a  blind  roll  or  blind 
stamp. — 3.  An  attachment  to  a  sewing-nia- 
chine  for  making  a-  crease  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  next  row  of  stitching. 

creasing  (kre'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  crease\  u.] 
In  arch.,  same  as  tile-creasing. 

creasing-hammer  (kre'sing-ham"6r),  n.  Aham- 
mer  with    a    narrow  "     ^  f=ife^ 


J 


Creasiag-tools. 
a  is  an  adjustable  double  creaser 
having  two  spring-jaws  wliich  are 
set  open  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  us 
to  make  the  guide-lines  at  any  re- 
quired distance  apart.  0  is  usea 
by  sheet-imn  workers  for  rounding 
smaU  beads  and  tubes. 


rounded  edge,  used 
for  making  grooves 
in  sheet-metal. 

creasing-tool  (kre'- 
sing-tol),  n.  In  metal- 
working^  a  tool  used 
in  making  tubes  and 
cylindrical  moldirgs. 
It  consists  of  a  stake  or 
small  anvil,  with  grooves 
of  different«izes  across  its 
surface.  The  metal  is  laid 
over  these,  and  by  means 
of  a  wire,  or  a  cylinder  of  metal  corresponding  to  the  inner 
dimensions  of  the  curve  required,  is  driven  into  the  con- 
cavity of  the  proper  groove. 

creasol,  n.     See  creosol. 

creasote,  n.  and  v.    See  creosote. 

creastt,  creastedt.    Obsolete  spellings  of  crest, 
crested.    Spenser. 

creasy  (kre'si),  a.     [<  crease^  +  -^^.] 
creases ;  marked  by  creases. 

From  her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  rear'd  his  "reasy^™'!     . 
Caught  at  and  ever  miss'd  it.   Tennyson,  Enocn  Araeu. 

creat  (kre'at),  n.   [<  F.  crMt,  <  It.  create,  a  crea- 
ture, pupn,  servant,  =  Sp.  Pg.  eriado,  a  servaM, 
■■        "  «,  pp.  of  creare,  make,  create. 


Full  of 


client,  <  L.  oreatus, 


creat 

see  create,  v.  Cf.  Creole.']  In  the  manige,  an 
usher  to  a  riding-master. 

creatable  (krf-a'ta-bl),  a.  [<  create  +  -able.] 
That  may  be  'created. 
create  (kre-af),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  created,  ppr. 
creating.  '[<  L.  creatus,  pp.  of  creare  (>  It.  cre- 
are,  mare  =  Sp.  Pg.  crear,  criar  =  F.  crSer), 
make,  create,  akin  to  Gr.  Kpaivetv,  complete,  8kt. 
■v/fcor,  make.]  1.  trans.  1.  To  bring  into  being; 
cause  to  exist;  speoiflcally,  to  produce  without 
the  prior  existence  of  the  material  used,  or  of 
other  things  like  the  thing  produced ;  produce 
out  of  nothing. 
In  the  beginning,  God  areated  tile  heaven  and  the  earth. 

Gen.  i.  1. 
I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a.  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death.         Milton,  Comus,  1.  561. 
It  is  impossible  for  man  to  create  force. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  296. 

2.  To  make  or  produce  from  crude  or  scattered 
materials;  bring  into  form;  embody:  as,  Peter 
the  Great  created  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg; 
Palladio  created  a  new  style  of  architecture. 

Untaught,  unpractis'd,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Troilus  and  Cressida,  1.  8. 
As  nature  creates  her  works. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Discourses,  xiv. 

3.  To  make  or  form  by  investing  with  a  new 
character  or  functions;  ordain;  constitute;  ap- 
point :  as,  to  create  one  a  peer. 

I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
On  the  first  of  September  this  Year,  the  King,  being  at 
Windsor,  treated  Anne  BuUen  Marchioness  of  Pembroke, 
giving  her  one  thousand  Pounds  Land  a  Year. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  281. 

4.  To  be  the  occasion  of ;  bring  about ;  cause ; 
produce. 

Was  it  tolerable  to  be  supposed  a  liar  for  so  vulgar  an 
object  as  that  of  creating  a  stare  by  wonder-making? 

De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

It  was  rumoured  that  the  Company's  servants  had  cre- 
ated the  famine  [in  India]  by  engrossing  all  the  rice  of  the 
country.  Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

5.  To  beget;  generate;  bring  forth. 

This  shall  be  written  for  the  generation  to  come  :  and 
the  people  which  shall  be  created  shall  praise  the  Lord. 

Ps.  cii.  18. 

II.  intrans.  To  originate ;  engage  in  origina- 
tive action. 

The  glory  of  the  farmer  is  that,  in  the  division  of  labor, 
it  is  his  part  to  create.  Emerson,  Farming. 

create  (kre-af),  a.  [<  ME.  creat,  create;  <  L. 
creatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Begotten ;  com- 
posed; created.     [Poetical.] 

With  hearts  create  of  4uty  and  of  zeaJ. 

^hak..  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2. 

creatic  (kre-at'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kpsa^  (/cpear-),  flesh, 
+  -Jc]  Selating  to  flesh  or  animal  food. — 
Creatic  nausea,  abhorrence  of  ilesh  food ;  a  symptom  in 
some  diseases. 

creatine,  kreatine  (kre'a-tin),  n.  [=  P.  crea- 
tine, <  Gr.  Kpiac  {itpeaT-),  flesh,  +  -me^.]  A  neu- 
tral crystallizable  organic  substance  (C4HgN3 
O2)  obtainedfrom  muscular  tissue.  See  extract 
under  creatinine.    Also  spelled  creatin,  kreatin. 

creatinine,  creatinin  (krf-at'i-nin  or  -nxn,  -nin), 
n.  [=F. creatinine, ■  <cre'atine+-ine^,-in^.']  An 
alkaline  crystallizable   substance  (C4H7N3O) 

,  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  on  creatine,  and 
found  in  urine  and  muscle  extract.  Also  spelled 
kreatinine,  IcreaUnin. 

This  substance  [creatinine],  which  also  forms  prismatic 
crystals,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  differs  considerably 
from  creatine  in  its  chemical  relations.  .  .  .  The  relations 
ofthesetwo  substances,  both  chemical  and  physiological, 
pretty  clearly  indicate  that  creatinine  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  derivative  from  creatine ;  for  whilst  the  latter  predomi- 
nates in  the  juice  of  flesh  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
former,  the  former  predominates  in  the  urine  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  latter. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Prin.  of  Human  PhysioL,  §  60. 

creation  (kre-a'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  creation,  -cion, 
<  OF.  creation,  F.  creation  =  Pr.  creatio,  creazo 
=  Sp.  Creadon  =  Pg.  criagao  =  It.  creasione,  <  L. 
creatio(n-),  <  creare,  pp.  creatus,  create :  see  cre- 
ate, v.]  1.  The  act  of  creating  or  causing  to 
exist;  especially,  the  act  of  producing  both  the 
material  and  the  form  of  that  which  is  made ; 
production  from  nothing;  specifically,  the  ori- 
giaal  formation  of  the  universe  by  the  Deity. 

Chaos  heard  his  voice :  him  all  his  train 
Follow'd  in  bright  procession  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  223. 

2.  Theactof  forming  or  constituting;  a  bring- 
ing into  existence  as  a  unit  by  combination  of 
means  or  materials;  coordination  of  parts  or 
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elements  into  a  new  entity:  as,  the  creation  of 
a  character  in  a  play. 

The  creation  ot  a  compact  and  solid  kingdom  out  of  a 
number  of  rival  and  hostile  feudal  provinces. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  226. 

3.  That  which  is  created ;  that  which  has  been 
produced  or  caused  to  exist ;  a  creature,  or  crea- 
tures collectively;  specifically,  the  world ;  the 
universe. 

For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  Kom.  viii.  22. 

As  subjects  then  the  whole  creation  came. 

Sir  J.  Itenham,,  Progress  of  Learning. 

4.  An  act  or  a  product  of  artistic  or  mechani- 
cal invention ;  the  product  of  thought  or  fancy: 
as,  a  creation  of  the  brain ;  a  dramatic  creation. 

T,  ..      ,  A  false  creation. 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
Choice  pictures  and  creations  of  curious  art.     Disraeli. 

5.  The  act  of  investing  a  person  with  a  new 
character  or  function ;  appointment :  as,  the 
creation  of  peers  in  England. 

So  formal  a  creation  of  honorarie  Doctors  had  seldome 
ben  scene,  that  a  convocation  should  be  call'd  on  purpose 
and  speeches  made  by  the  Orator. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  16, 1669. 

Whenever  a  peerage  became  extinct,  he  [the  king]  might 
make  a  creation  to  replace  it.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent. ,  ii. 
Creation  money,  a  customary  annual  allowance  or  pen- 
sion from  the  crown  in  England,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  to  each  newly  created  peer,  the  sum 
varying  with  the  dignity  of  the  rank,  commonly  at  least 
£40  to  a  duke,  £35  to  a  marquis,  £20  to  an  earl,  and  20 
marks  to  a  viscount. 

The  duke  generally  received  a  pension  of  forty  pounds 
per  annum  on  his  promotion,  which  was  known  as  creation 
money.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  428. 

The  days  of  creation.  See  (iaj/i.— Theory  of  special 
creations,  in  biol.,  the  view  that  the  different  species,  or 
higher  groups,  of  animals  and  plants  were  brought  into 
existence  at  different  times  substantially  as  they  now  ex- 
ist; opposed  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  =  Syn.  3.  World, 
etc.    See  universe. 

creational  (kre-a'shon-al),  a.  [<  creation  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  creation. " 

creationism  (krf-a'shon-izm),  n.  [<  creation  + 
-ism.]  1.  The  doctrine  that  matter  and  all 
things  were  created,  substantially  as  they  now 
exist,  by  the  fiat  of  an  omnipotent  Creator,  and 
not  gradually  evolved  or  developed:  opposed  to 
evolutionism. — 3.  The  doctrine  that  God  imme- 
diately creates  out  of  nothing  a  new  soul  for  each 
individual  of  the  human  family,  while  for  the 
human  body  there  was  but  one  creative  fiat. 


creationist  (kre-a'shgn-ist),  n.  [<  creation  + 
-ist.]  One  who' holds" or  favors  the  doctrine  of 
creationism,  in  either  sense  of  that  word. 

creative  (krf-a'tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  It.  creative;  as 
create  +  -ice.]  Having  the  power  or  function 
of  creating  or  producing;  employed  in  creat- 
ing; relating  to  creation  in  any  sense:  as,  the 
creative  ward.  otGoi;  creatiw  power;  a.  creative 
imagination. 

Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye, 
Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne, 
Even  in  their  flx'd  and  steady  lineaments 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind. 

Wordsworth. 

The  rich  black  loam,  precipitated  by  the  creative  river. 
De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

Without  imagination  we  might  have  critical  power,  but 
not  creative  power  in  science. 

Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  34. 

Creative  imagination,  plastic  imagination ;  the  power 
of  imagining  objects  different  from  any  that  have  been 
known  by  experience. 
creativeness  (kre-a'tiv-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  faculty  of  being  creative  or  productive;  ori- 
ginality. 

All  these  nations  (French,  Spanish,  and  EngUsh]  had  the 
same  ancient  examples  before  them,  had  the  same  rever- 
ence for  antiquity,  yet  they  involuntarily  deviated,  more 
or  less  happily,  into  originality,  success,  and  the  freedom 
of  a  living  creativeness.      Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  219. 

creator  (kre-a'tor),  n.  [<  ME.  creator,  creatour, 
creatur,  <  OF.  creator,  creatour,  F.  cr6ateur  = 
Pr.  creator  =  Sp.  Pg.  criador  =  It.  creatore,  < 
L.  creator,  a  creator,  maker,  <  creare,  pp.  creatus, 
make,  create:  see  create,  v.]  1.  One  who  cre- 
ates, in  any  sense  of  that  word,  or  brings  some- 
thing into  existence ;  especially,  one  who  pro- 
duces something  out  of  nothing;  specidcally 
(with  a  capital  letter),  God  considered  as  hav- 
ing brought  the  universe  into  existence  out  of 
nothing. 
Eemeniber  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 

Eccl.  xii.  1. 

It  is  the  poets  and  artists  of  Greece  who  are  at  the  same 
time  its  prophets,  the  creators  of  its  divinities,  and  the 
revealers  of  its  theological  beliefs.  J.  Caird. 


creaturely 

Such  a  man,  if  not  actually  a  creator,  yet  so  pre-emi- 
nently one  who  moulded  the  creations  of  others  into  new 
shapes,  might  well  take  to  himself  a  name  from  the  su- 
preme deity  of  his  creed.    E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  140. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  by  means  of  which  any- 
thing is  brought  into  existence ;  a  creative  me- 
dium or  agency:  as,  steam  is  the  creator  of 
modem  industrial  progress. 

creatorship  (kre-a'tor-ship),  n.  [<  creator  + 
-ship.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  cre- 
ator. 

creatress  (kre-a'tres),  n.  [<  creator  +  -ess;  after 
F.  cr4atrice  =  It.  creatrice,  <  L.  creatrix  {crea- 
tric-),  fem.  of  creator :  see  creator.]  A  woman 
who  creates,  produces,  or  constitutes. 

Him  long  she  so  with  sbadowes  entertain'd. 
As  her  Creatresse  had  in  charge  to  her  ordain 'd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  10. 

creatrix  (krf-a'triks),  n.     [L. :  see  creatress.] 
Same  as  creatress. 
creatural  (kre'tur-al),  a.     [<  creature  +  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  creatures  or  cre- 
ated things. — 2f.  Creative. 

Self-moving  substance,  that  be  th'  definition 
Of  souls,  that  'longs  to  them  in  generall : 
This  well  expresseth  that  common  condition 
Of  every  vitall  center  creaturall. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  I.  iL  25. 
Creatural  dualism,  the  doctrine  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  natural  soul. 
creature  (kre'tlir),  ».  and  a.  [<  ME.  creature, 
<  OF.  creature,  "¥.  crSatitre  =  Pr.  creatuxa  =  Sp. 
Pg.  criatura  =  It.  creatura,  <  LL.  creatura,  a 
creature,  the  creation,  <  L.  creare,  pp.  creatus, 
create:  snecreate,  v.]  I.  n.  1.  A  created  thing; 
hence,  a  thing  in  general,  animate  or  inanimate. 
O  36  creaturis  vnkynde !  thou  iren,  thou  steel,  thou  scharp 

thorn  I 
How  durst  je  slee  cure  best  frend? 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  FurnivaU),  p.  209. 
God's  first  creature  was  light.         Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 
As  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  convert  Paul  as  he  was  in 
persecuting,  etc.,  so  he  might  manifest  himself  to  him  as 
he  was  taking  the  moderate  use  of  the  creature  called  to- 
bacco. Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  325. 
The  rest  of  us  were  gi-eatly  revived  and  comforted  by 
that  good  creature  —  fire. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  140. 

2.  Specifically,  and  most  commonly,  a  living 
created  being ;  an  animal  or  animate  being. 

For  so  work  the  honey-bees ; 
Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

There  is  not  a  creature  bears  life  shall  more  faithfully 

study  to  do  you  service  in  all  offices  of  duty  and  vows  of 

due  respect.  Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  i.  1. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  677. 

3.  In  a  limited  sense,  a  himian  being :  used  ab- 
solutely orwith  an  epithet  (^poor,  idle,  low,  etc., 
or  good,  pretty,  sweet,  etc.),  in  contempt,  com- 
miseration, or  endearment :  as,  an  idle  creature; 
what  a  creature !  a  pretty  creature  ;  a  sweet  crea- 
ture. 

The  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

4.  Something  regarded  as  created  by,  spring- 
ing fronJ^^  or  entirely  dependent  upon  some- 
thing else. 

That  this  English  common  law  is  the  creature  of  Chris- 
tianity has  never  been  questioned. 

A.  A.  Hodge,  New  Princeton  Itev.,  III.  40. 

5.  Specifically,  a  person  who  owes  his  rise  and 
fortune  to  another ;  one  who  is  subject  to  the 
will  or  influence  of  another ;  an  instrument ;  a 
tool. 

Am  not  I  here,  whom  you  have  made  your  creature  ? 

That  owe  my  being  to  you?      B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

By  his  subtlety,  dexterity,  and  insinuation,  he  got  now 
to  be  principal  Secretary ;  absolutely  Lord  Arlington's 
creature,  and  ungratefull  enough. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  22, 1674. 

6.  Intoxicating  drink,  especially  whisky. 
[Humorous,  from  the  passage  1  Tim.  iv.  4, 
"Every  creature  of  God  is  good,"  used  in  de- 
fense of  the  use  of  wine.] 

I  find  my  master  took  too  much  of  the  creature  last 
night,  and  now  is  angling  for  a  Quarrel. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon,  iii. 
That  you  will  turn  over  this  measure  of  the  comfortable 
creature,  which  the  carnal  denominate  brandy. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  iii. 
II.  a.  Of  or  belongiugto  the  body:  as,  crea,- 
ture  comforts, 
creaturelesst  (kre'tur-les),  a.     [<  creature  -f- 
-less.]    Without  creatures. 

God  was  alone 
And  creatureless  at  first. 

Donne,  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

creaturely  (kre'tur-li),  a.     [<  creature  +  -ly'^.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  created  or  dependent 


creaturely 

being ;  having  the  character  and  limitations  of 
a  creature.     [Rare.] 

Some,  not  keeping  to  the  pure  gift,  have  in  creaturely 

cunning  and  self-exaltation  sought  out  many  inventions. 

John  n'oohnan.  Journal,  iv. 

Christianity  rested  on  the  belief  that  God  made  all 

things  very  good,  and  that  the  evil  in  the  world  was  due 

to  sin  —  to  the  perversity  of  the  creaturely  wiU. 

Pro/.  Flint. 

creaturesMp  (kre'tur-ship),  n.     [<  creature  + 

ship.']    The  state  oi'being  a  creature.   [Rare.] 

The  state  of  elect  and  non-elect,  afore  or  without  the 

consideration  of  the  fall,  is  that  of  creaturesMp  simply 

and  absolutely  considered.       Goodwin^  Works,  II.  iv.  134. 

creaturizet(kre'tur-iz),  v.  t.  [<  creature  +  4ze.'] 
To  give  the  character  of  a  created  being  or 
creature  to ;  specifically,  to  animalize. 

This  sisterly  relation  and  consanguinity  .  .  .  would  .  .  . 
degi-ade  and  creaturize  that  mundane  soul. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  694. 

creaiincet,  »•  and  v.    See  creance. 

creauntt,  a.    See  creant^. 

creaze  (krez),  ti.  [Origin  obscure ;.  perhaps  for 
"craze,  <  craze,  «.]  In  mining,  the  work  or  tin 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  buddle  in  dressing  tin 
ore.    Pryce.     [Cornwall.] 

crebricostate  (kre-bri-kos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  creier, 
close,  +  casta,  a  rib,  +  -afel.]  In  conch,,  mark- 
ed with  closely  set  ribs  or  ridges. 

crebrisulcate  (kre-bri-sul'kat),  a.  [<  L.  oreier, 
close,  +  sulcus,  a  furrow,  +  -afel.]  In  conch., 
marked  with  closely  set  transverse  furrows. 

crebritudet  (kreb'ri-tud),  n.  [<  LL.  crebritudo, 
<  L.  creber,  close,  frequent.]  Frequentness ; 
oftenness.    Bailey. 

crebrity  (kreb'ri-ti),  n.  [<  L.  cre'brita(t-)s,  close- 
ness, frequencyj'<  creier,  close,  frequent.]  Close 
succession  ;  frequent  occurrence ;  frequency. 
[Rare.] 

I  guess  by  the  crebrity  and  number  of  the  stones  remain- 
ing. A.  h.  LewiSf  Jour,  of  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XV.  166. 

crebrous  (kre'brus),  a.  [<  L.  creber,  close,  fre- 
quent, + -OMS.]  Near  together;  frequent;  fre- 
quently occurring.     [Rare.] 

Assisting  grace,  stirred  up  by  creftrows  and  frequent  acts, 
grows  up  into  an  habit  or  facility  of  working. 

Goodwin,  Works,  V.  i.  175. 

creche  (krash),  n.  [P.,  <  OF.  creche,  a  crib,  > 
E.  cratch^,  q.  v.]  1.  A  public  nursery  where 
the  children  of  women  who  go  out  to  work  are 
cared  for  during  the  day,  usually  for  a  small 
payment. — 2.  An  asylum  for  foundlings  and 
infants  which  have  been  abandoned. 
Creciscus  (krf-sis'kus),  n.  [Nil.,  <  Crex  {Crec-) 
+  dim.  -isctts.']  A  genus  of  very  small  dark- 
colored  crakes,  containing  such  species  as  the 
little  black  rail  of  North  America,  Creciscus  jOr- 
maicensis.  Cabanis,  1856. 
credence  (kre'deus),  n.  [<  ME.  credence,  <  OF. 
credence,  credance  (also  creance,  etc.),  faith,  = 
It.  credenza,  faith  (also  a  cupboard,  etc.),  <  ML. 
credenUa,  faith,  <  L.  creden(t-)s,  believing :  see 
credent  and  credit,  v.  Cf .  creance,  a  doublet  of 
credence.']  1.  Belief;  credit;  reliance  of  the 
mind  on  evidence  of  facts  derived  from  other 
sources  than  personal  knowledge,  &S  from  the 
testimony  of  others. 

I  can  not  sei  what  he  is,  but  wele  he  semed  a  wise  man, 
and  therfore  I  yaf  to  his  counseile  iyredence. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  47. 
Tliese  fine  legends,  told  with  staring  eyes. 
Met  with  small  credence  from  the  old  and  wise. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Island  Euin. 
Their  kings  suspect  each  other,  but  pretend 
Credence  of  what  their  lying  lips  disclose. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  History. 

2.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit,  belief, 
or  confidence;  credentials:  now  used  only  in 
the  phrase  Utter  of  credence  (a  paper  intended 
to  commend  the  bearer  to  the  confidence  of  a 
third  person). 

He  left  his  credence  to  make  good  the  rest.       Tynd-aie. 

The  foresaid  Master  general  which  now  is  hath  caused 
vs  his  messengers  to  be  sent  with  letters  of  credence  vnto 
your  Maiestie.  HakluyVs  Voyages,  1. 148. 

"What  Sign,  what  Powers,  what  Credence  do  you  bring? 
Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  xiv.  3. 

3t.  Some  act  or  process  of  testing  the  nature 
or  character  of  food  before  serving  it,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  poison,  formerly  practised  in 
royal  or  noble  households. 

Credence  is  vsed,  &  tastynge,  for  drede  of  poysenynge. 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  196. 

Tasting  and  creden4;e  (or  assaying)  belong  to  no  rank 
under  that  of  an  Earl. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  17,  note  3. 

4t.  In  medieval  times,  a  side-table  or  side- 
board on  which  the  food  was  placed  to  be  tasted 
before  serving;  hence,  in  later  use,  a  cupboard 


Credence,  i6th  century. 
Frvm  a  carving  in  Amiens  Cathe- 
dral. ( From  Viollet-le-Duc's  "Diet, 
du  Mobilier  fran9ais." } 


Same  as 
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or  cabinet  for  the  display  of  plate,  etc. — 5. 
Eccles.,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
churches,  a  small 
table,  slab,  or  shelf 
against  the  wall  of 
the  sanctuary  or 
chancel,  near  the 
epistle  side  of  the 
altar  (on  the  right  of 
one  facing  it).  On  the 
credence  are  placed  the 
cruets,  the  vessel(canister, 
pyx,  or  clboriura)  for  the 
altar-breads,  the  lavabo- 
basin  and  napkin,  etc. 
Sometimes  a  niche  in  the 
sanctuary-wall  serves  the 
same  purpose.  At  high 
mass  in  the  Homan  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  at  all 
celebrations  in  the  Angli- 
can Church,  the  elements 
are  taken  from  the  cre- 
dence at  the  time  of  the 
offertory.  In  the  Greek 
Church  there  is  no  cre- 
dence, the  table  in  the 
chapel  of  prothesis  (see 
prothesis)  serving  instead. 
Also  called  eredence-table. 
=  Syn.  1.  Confidence, 
trust,  faith. 
credencet  (kre'dens), 
V.  t.  [<  credence,  «.] 
To  give  credence  to; 
believe. 

In  credensing  his  tales. 
Skelton,  Why  Come  ye  not 
[to  Court? 

credence-table  (kre'dens-ta"bl),  n. 
credence,  5. 

credencive  (krf-den'siv),  a.  [<  credence  +  -vve.'] 
Having  a  strong  impulse  to  believe  and  act 
upon  testimony.     [Rare.] 

credenciveness  (kre-den'siv-nes),  n.  A  social 
impulse  to  conformity  or  acquiescence ;  a  ten- 
dency to  believe  any  testimony.     [Rare.] 

credend  (krf-dend'),  n.    Same  as  credendum. 

credendum  (kre-den'dum),  n. ;  pi.  credenda 
(-da).  [L.,  neut.  gerundive  of  credere,  believe : 
see  creed.]  In  (AeoZ.,  something  to  be  believed; 
an  article  of  faith ;  a  matter  of  belief,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  agendum,  a  matter  of  practice : 
usually  in  the  plural. 

credent  (kre'dent),  a.  [<  L.  creden{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  credere,  believe:  see  credit.  Cf.  creant,  a 
doublet  of  credent^  and  grant,  which  is  closely 
related.]  1.  Believing;  inclined  to  believe  or 
credit ;  apt  to  give  credence  or  belief ;  credu- 
lous. 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

2.  Having  credit;  not  to  be  questioned. 

My  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk ; 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  iv.  4. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both  uses.] 
credential  (kre- den' shal),  a.  and  n.     [<  OF. 
eredendal,  <  ML.  *credeniiaHs,  <  credenUa,  faith, 
credit :  see  credence,  to.]    I.  a.  Giving  a  title  to 
credit  or  confidence. 
Credential  letters  on  both  sides. 

Camden,  Elizabeth  (trans.),  an.  1600. 

II.  TO.  1.  That  which  gives  credit ;  that  which 
gives  a  title  or  claim  to  confidence.  [Rare  in 
the  singular.] 

For  this  great  dominion  here. 
Which  over  other  beasts  we  claim, 
Heason  otir  best  credential  doth  appear. 

Bitekinghamshire,  Ode  on  Brutus. 

2.  pi.  Evidences  of  right  to  credence  or  au- 
thority; specifically,  letters  of  credence ;  testi- 
monials given  to  a  person  as  the  warrant  on 
which  belief,  credit,  or  authority  is  claimed  for 
him,  as  the  letters  of  commendation  and  au- 
thorization given  by  a  government  to  an  am- 
bassador or  envoy,  which  procure  for  him  rec- 
ognition and  credit  at  a  foreign  court,  or  the  cer- 
tificate and  other  papers  showing  the  appoint- 
ment or  election  of  an  officer. 

To  produce  his  credentials  that  he  is  indeed  God's  am- 
bassador. Trench. 

He  felt  that  he  had  shown  his  credentials,  and  they  were 
not  accepted.        G.  W.  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Dreeme,  p.  2. 

Etiquette,  however,  demands  that  the  audience  for  pre- 
senting credentiaXs  should  take  place  as  early  as  possible. 
E.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  136. 
In  very  many  cases  the  [medieval]  letters  were  little 
more  than  credentials.    The  real  news  was  carried  by  the 
bearer  of  the  letter. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  128. 

credibility  (kred-i-bil'i-ti),  TO. ;  pi.  credibilities 
(-tiz).    [=  OF.  creableti,  croiabUU,  P.  credibility 


credit 

=  Sp.  credihilidad  =  Pg.  credibilidade  =  It.  ere- 
dibilitd,  <  L.  as  if  *credi1>iUta(t-)s,  <  credibilis 
credible:  see  credible.']  1.  The  capability  or 
condition  of  being  credited  or  believed;  that 
quality  in  a  person  or  thing  which  renders  him 
or  it  worthy  of  credence;  oredibleness ;  just 
claim  to  credit:  as,  the  credibility  of  a  witness- 
the  credibility  of  a  statement  or  a  narrative.  ' 
The  credibility  of  the  Gospels  would  never  have  been 
denied,  if  it  were  not  for  the  philosophical  and  dogmatic 
skepticism  which  desires  to  get  rid  of  the  supernatural 
and  miraculous  at  any  price. 

Schaf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  78. 

2.  That  which,  makes  credible;  evidence  of 
truth;  proof.     [Rare.] 

We  maybe  as  sure  that  Christ,  the  first-fruits,  is  already 
risen,  as  all  these  credihilities  can  make  us. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  68. 

3.  Credence;  credit;  belief.  [Rare  and  inac- 
curate.] 

Pleasing  fantasies,  the  cobweb  visions  of  those  dream. 
ing  varlets,  the  poets,  to  which  I  would  not  have  my  iu- 
dicious  readers  attach  any  credibility. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  262. 
Historical  eredibility,  the  validity  of  testimony,  as  de- 
pendent on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  witness,  or  on  the 
probability  of  the  fact  testified. 
credible  (kred'i-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  credible,  <  OP. 
credible  (also  croidible  and  credable,  oreabU,  cre- 
aule,  creavle,  F.  croyable)  =  Sp.  creible  =  Pg. 
crivel  =  It.  credibile,  credevole,  <  L.  crediUtis, 
worthy  of  belief,  <  credere^  believe:  see  credit.] 

1.  Worthy  of  credit  or  belief,  because  of  known 
or  obvious  veracity,  integrity,  or  competence : 
applied  to  persons. 

Af  tur  they  ben  duly  warned  or  required  by  ij.  credihh 
persones  of  the  seid  cite. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  377. 

No  one  can  demonstrate  to  me  that  there  is  such  an  isl- 
and as  Jamaica ;  yet  upon  the  testimony  of  credible  per- 
sons I  am  free  from  doubt.  TUlotsm. 

2.  Capable  of  being  credited  or  believed,  be- 
cause involving  no  contradiction,  absurdity,  or 
impossibility;  believable:  applied  to  things. 

In  Japan  .  .  .  ceremony  was  elaborated  in  books  so  far 
that  every  transaction,  down  to  an  execution,  had  its  va- 
rious movements  prescribed  with  a  scarcely  credible  mi- 
nuteness. 3.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  429. 

The  notions  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world  en- 
tertained by  our  forefathers  are  no  longer  credible. 

Hitxley,  Science  and  Culture. 

Oredil3le  witness,  in  law:  (a)  A  competent  witness ;  as, 
a  will  must  be  attested  by  two  or  more  credible  witnesm. 
(b)  A  witness  not  disqualified  nor  impeached  as  unworthy 
of  credit :  as,  the  fact  was  established  on  the  trial  by  the 
testimony  of  several  credible  witnesses. 
credibleness  (kred'i-bl-nes),  m.  Credibility; 
worthiness  of  belief;  just  claim  to  credit. 
[Rare.] 

The  credibleness  of  .  .  .  these  narratives. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  435. 

credibly  (kred'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner  that 
deserves  belief ;  upon  good  authority;  by  cred- 
ible persons  or  witnesses. 

And  so  at  the  Necquebars,  English  men  have  bought, 
as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  great  quantities  of  veiy 
good  Ambergriese.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  73. 

Philip  was  seen  by  one  credibly  informing  us,  under  a 
strong  guard. 

Mr.  Dudley,  in  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  436. 

A  covering  of  snow,  which,  by-the-hy,  is  deep  enough,  bo 
I  am  credibly  informed,  to  drive  the  big  game  from  the 
[Yellowstone!  park  during  the  winter  months. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  677. 

credit  (fcred'it),  V.  t.  [<  L.  creditus,  pp.  of  cre- 
dere, believe,  trust,  confide,  =  &.  cret-im  = 
Gael,  creid,  believe  (perhaps  from  L.),  =  Skt. 
grad-dadhdmi,  I  believe  (pp.  grad-dadhat,  trust- 
ing, graddhd,  trust,  faith,  desire),  <  grad,  mean- 
ing perhaps  'heart'  (=  Gr.  mpSia  L.  cor{dr) 
=  E.  heart),  +  ■/  dhd  (=  Gr.  6iS6iiai  =  L.  dare, 
give) :  grad  being  used  only  in  connection  with 
this  verb.  In  some  senses  the  E.  verb,  like  F. 
erSditer  (>  G.  creditiren  =  Dan.  hreditere),  is 
from  the  noun.  Hence  (from  L.  credere)  also 
credit,  re.,  credible,  credent,  credence,  creant,  cre- 
ance, miscreant,  recreant,  creed,  grant,  etc.]  1. 
To  believe;  confide  in  the  truth  "of;  put  cre- 
dence or  confidence  in :  as,  to  credit  a  report  or 
the  person  who  makes  it. 

Now  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partly  craJit  things  that  do  presage. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  V.  J. 

'Tis  an  easy  and  necessary  belief,  to  credit  what  our  eye 

and  sense  hath  examined.  .    ,,  ,.  ■  s  o 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  »• 

For  politeness'  sake,  he  tried  to  credit  the  invention,  but 

grew  suspicious  instead.  „  „nQ 

G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  239- 

2.  To  reflect  credit  upon;  do  credit  to;  give 
reputation  or  honor  to. 


credit 

&ru.  Thou,  it  seems,  .  .  .  callest  for  company  to  coun- 
tenance her. 
Curt.  1  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 

May  here  her  monument  stand  so, 
To  credit  this  rude  age. 

Waller,  Epitaph  on  Lady  Sedley. 

3.  To  trust ;  sell  or  lend  in  confidence  of  future 
payment:  as,  to  oredif  goods  or  money. — 4.  To 
enter  upon  the  credit  side  of  an  account ;  give 
credit  for:  as,  to  credit  the  amount  paid;  to 
eredit  the  interest  paid  on  a  bond.=Syn.  1.  To 
give  faith  to,  confide  in,  rely  upon. 
credit  (kred'it),  n.  [=  D.  Tcrediet=<jr.  Dan.  Sw. 
krecUt,  <  F.  credit  =:  8p.  credito  =  Pg.  It.  eredito, 
<  L.  ereditum,  a  loan,  eredit,  neut.  of  ereditus, 
pp.  of  ereders,  trust,  believe,  confide .  The  other 
senses  are  directly  from  the  verb :  see  credit,  v. 
Ot.  creed.^  1.  Belief;  faith;  a  reliance  on  or 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  something  said  or 
done:  used  both  subjectively  and  objectively. 

Tliia  faculty  of  credit,  and  accepting  or  admitting  things 
weakly  authorized  or  warranted,  is  of  two  kinds. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  48. 
There  is  no  composition  in  these  news. 
That  gives  them  eredit.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Mrs.  Pindust  behaved  herself  with  such  an  air  of  inno- 
cence that  she  easily  gained  credit  and  was  acquitted. 

Addison,  Trial  of  the  Bead  in  Keason. 
What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give? 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 

Pope,  K  of  the  L.,  i.  39. 
As  slaves  they  would  have  obtained  little  credit,  except 
when  falling  in  with  a  previous  idea  or  belief. 

De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

2.  Eepute  as  to  veracity,  integrity,  ability,  re- 
liableness, etc.;  right  to  confidence  or  trust; 
faith  due  to  the  action,  character,  or  quality  of 
a  person  or  thing;  reputation:  as,  the  credit 
of  a  historian ;  a  physician  in  high  credit  with 
the  profession ;  the  credit  of  the  securities  is  at 
a  low  ebb. 

To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit;  and  he  that  es- 
capes me  without  some  broken  limb  shaU-acquit  him  well. 
Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  1. 1. 
How  many  wounds  have  been  given,  and  credits  slain, 
for  the  poor  victory  of  an  opinion  ! 

Sir  T.  BrowTie,  Heligio  Medici,  ii.  3. 

3.  Good  repute;  favorable  estimation;  trust- 
ful regard  or  consideration. 

Nothing  was  judged  more  necessary  by  him  [our  Sa- 
viour] than  to  bring  the  vanities  of  this  World  out  of  that 
credit  and  reputation  they  had  gained  among  foolish  men. 
StiUingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

Yes,  while  I  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  IL  i.  120. 

4.  That  which  procures  or  is  entitled  to  belief 
or  confidence ;  authority  derived  from  charac- 
ter or  reputation :  as,  we  believe  a  story  on  the 
credit  of  the  narrator. 

We  are  content  to  take  this  on  your  credit.         Hooker. 

Authors  of  so  good  eredit  that  we  need  not  to  deny  them 
an  historical  faith.        /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  41. 

Exactly  so,  upon  my  credit,  ma'am. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

5.  One  who  or  that  which  brings  or  refieets 

honor  or  distinction. 

Charles  may  yet  be  a  credit  to  his  family. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  3. 

He  [Frederic]  also  served  with  credit,  though  without 
any  opportunity  of  acquiring  brilliant  distinction,  under 
the  conunand  of  Prince  Eugene. 

MacaiAay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

6.  Influence  derived  from  the  good  opinion  or 
confidence  of  others  ;  interest ;  power  derived 
from  weight  of  character,  from  friendship,  ser- 
vice, or  other  cause :  as,  the  minister  has  eredit 
with  the  prince ;  use  your  credit  with  your  friend 
in  my  favor. 

Whose  credit  with  the  judge  .  .  . 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  aU-binding  law.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  4. 

Credit  with  a  god  was  claimed  by  the  Trojan,  .  .  .  not 
on  account  of  rectitude,  but  on  account  of  oblations  made ; 
as  is  shown  by  Chryses'  prayer  to  Apollo. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  344. 

7.  In  COW.:  (a)  Trust;  confidence  reposed  in  the 
ahiUty  and  intention  of  a  purchaser  to  make 
payment  at  some  future  time  either  specified  or 
indefinite:  as,  to  ask  or  give  credit;  to  sell  or 
buy  on  credit.  When  a  merchant  gives  a  credit,  he  sells 
his  wares  on  an  expressed  or  implied  promise  that  the  pur- 
chaser will  pay  for  them  at  a  future  time.  The  seller  be- 
lieves in  the  solvency  or  probity  of  the  purchaser,  and  de- 
liveiB  his  goods  on  that  belief  or  trust ;  or  he  delivers 
them  either  on  the  credit  or  reputation  of  the  purchaser 
or  on  the  strength  of  approved  security. 

The  cn-culation  of  money  was  large.  This  circulation, 
being  of  paper,  of  course  rested  on  credit;  and  this  credit 
WSB  founded  on  banking  capital,  and  bank  deposits. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  March  18, 1834. 
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Manufactures  were  rude,  credit  almost  unknown ;  society 
therefore  recovered  from  the  shock  of  war  almost  as  soon 
as  the  actual  conflict  was  over.  Maemday. 

As  it  is,  he  has  to  buy  on  a  credit,  an  uncertam  one  at  that, 
all  his  store  things.  The  merchant,  he  puts  on  so  much 
over  an'  above,  because  it's  a  credit  bargain. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  231. 
(6)  The  reputation  of  solvency  and  probity 
which  entitles  a  man  to  be  trusted  in  buying 
or  borrowing. 

Credit  supposes  specific  and  permanent  funds  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  interest,  with  a  moral  certainty  of 
the  final  redemption  of  the  principal. 

A.  Hamilton,  Continentalist,  No.  iv. 

8.  In  hooklceepimg,  the  side  of  an  account  on  which 
payment  is  entered :  opposed  to  deiit:  as,  this 
article  is  carried  to  one's  credit  and  that  to  one's 
debit.  Abbreviated  Cr.— 9.  A  note  or  bill  is- 
sued by  a  government,  or  by  a  corporation  or 
individual,  which  circulates  on  the  confidence 
of  men  in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  is- 
suer to  redeem  it :  distinctively  called  a  lill  of 
credit.^ — 10.  The  time  given  for  payment  for 
anything  sold  on  trust:  as,  a  long  credit  or 
a  short  credit. — 11.  A  sum  of  money  due  to 
some  person;  anything  valuable  standing  on 
the  creditor  side  of  an  account:  as,  A  has  a 
credit  on  the  books  of  B;  the  credits  are  more 
than  balanced  by  the  debits. 
Credits  of  warehouse  receipts  and  bills  of  lading. 

The  Anwrican,  VIL  166. 

ISf.  A  credible  or  credited  report. 

I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant ; 

Yet  there  he  was  ;  and  there  I  found  this  credit. 

That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  3. 
Bill  of  credit.  See  def .  9,  and  Mils.— General  credit  of 
a  witness,  Iiis  credibility,  or  general  character  for  veraci- 
ty, irrespective  of  any  particular  bias  in  the  case  in  which 
he  is  called. — Letter  of  credit,  an  order  given  by  bankers 
or  others  at  one  place  to  enable  a  person,  at  his  option,  to 
receive  money  at  another  place.  In  legal  effect,  it  is  a  re- 
quest that  credit  to  an  amount  stated  be  given  the  person 
mentioned,  coupled  with  the  engagement  that,  if  credit 
is  given,  the  writer  will  be  responsible  for  any  default 
on  the  part  of  the,  holder.  Letters  of  credit  are  of  two 
kinds :  general  when  addressed  to  any  and  all  persons, 
and  special  when  addressed  to  some  particular  individual 
or  company. —  Open  credit,  in  finance,  a  credit  given  to 
a  client,  against  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  draw,  although 
he  has  furnished  neither  personal  guaranties  nor  a  de- 
posit of  securities. — Public  credit,  the  confidence  which 
men  entertain  in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  a  nation 
or  community  to  make  good  its  engagements  with  its 
creditors ;  or,  the  estimation  in  which  individuals  hold  the 
public  promises  of  payment,  as  affecting  the  security  of 
loans,  or  the  rate  of  premium  or  interest  on  them.  The 
phrase  is  also  used  of  the  general  financial  reputation  of 
a  community  or  country. — To  open  a  credit.  See  open. 
creditability  (kred'i-ta-bil'i-ti),  ».  [<  credi- 
table :  see  -biUty.']  The  quality  of  being  credi- 
table. 

creditable  (kred'i-tar-bl),  a.  [<  eredit  +  -able.'\ 
If.  "Worthy  of  credit  or  belief;  credible. 

And  there  is  an  instance  yet  behinde,  which  is  more 
creditable  than  either,  and  gives  probability  to  them  all. 
Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xxi. 

Creditable  witnesses.  Lvdlow,  Memoirs,  III.  74. 

2.  Reputable;  bringing  credit,  honor,  repu- 
tation, or  esteem ;  respectable ;  of  good  re- 
port. 

A  creditable  way  of  living.  Arbuthnot,  John  Bull. 

creditableness  (kred'i-ta-bl-nes),  n.  Eeputa- 
bleness ;  creditable  character,  condition,  or  es- 
timation; the  character  of  being  admired  or 
imitated. 

Among  all  these  snares,  there  is  none  more  entangling 
than  the  creditableness  and  repute  of  customary  vices. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

creditably  (kred'i-ta-bli),  adv.  Beputably; 
with  credit ;  without  disgrace. 

He  who  would  be  creditably,  and  successfully,  a  villain, 
let  him  go  whining,  praying,  and  preaching  to  his  work. 
South,  Sermons,  V.  218. 

crMit  foncier  (kra-de'  f6h-sya').  [F.,  Ut.  land 
eredit:  crSditj  credit;  foncier,  landed,  pertain- 
ing to  land,  <  fonds,  ground,  landed  property, 
cash,  funds:  see  credit,  n.,3.iiA  fund.']  An  asso- 
ciation that  lends  money  on  the  pledge  of  real 
estate.  Such  associations  are  of  two  kinds  :  (.a)  Those  in 
which  the  association  lends  money  on  real  estate  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest,  andissues  stock  based  on  the  property  thus 
pledged  promising  to  pay  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  thereon. 
The  stock  may  be  bought  by  any  person.  The  purchaser, 
in  effect,  buys  the  stock  on  the  promise  of  the  borrower 
coupled  with  the  pledge  of  his  property,  and  on  the  fur- 
ther promise  of  the  association.  This  form  is  common  in 
Germany,  (b)  Those  in  which  the  loan  is  repaid  by  instal- 
ments or  annuities  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  gen- 
erally fifty.  Associations  of  this  kind  are  common  in 
France.  ,  .         .„ 

Credit  Mobilier  (kred'it  mo-be'lier;  F.  pron. 
kra-de'  mo-be-lya').  [F.,  lit.  personal  eredit: 
credit,  credit;  moMier,  personal  (of  property), < 
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mobile,  movable  :  see  credit,  n. ,  and  ■mobile.']  1 . 
In  French  hist.,  a  banking  corporation  formed  in 
1852,  imder  the  name  of  the  ' '  Soci6t6  g6n6rale 
du  Credit  Mobilier,"  with  a  capital  of  60,000,000 
francs,  for  the  placing  of  loans,  handling  the 
stocks  of  all  other  companies,  and  the  transac- 
tion of  a  general  banMng  business,  it  engaged 
in  very  extensive  transactions,  buying,  selling,  and  loaning 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  into  one  organized  wliole  aU 
the  stocks  and  credit  of  France,  and  was  apparently  in  a 
most  prosperous  condition  until  it  proposed  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  240,000,000  francs.  This  amount  of  paper 
currency  frightened  financiers,  and  the  government  for- 
bade its  issue.  From  this  time  the  company  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  closed  its  affairs  in  1867,  with  great  loss  to  all 
but  its  proprietors. 

3.  In  U.  S.  hist.,  a  similar  corporation  chartered 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1863  with  a  capital  of  $2,- 
500,000.  In  1867,  after  passing  into  new  hands,  and  in- 
creasing its  stock  to  $3,760,000,  it  became  a  company  for 
the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  For  a  few 
years  it  paid  large  dividends,  and  its  stock  rose  in  value. 
In  a  trial  in  Pennsylvania  in  1872  as  to  the  ownership  of 
some  stock,  it  was  shown  that  certain  congressmen  secretly 
possessed  stock,  and  both  houses  of  the  Congress  that  met 
in  December  of  that  year  appointed  committees  of  inves- 
tigation. The  Senate  committee  recommended  the  ex- 
pulsion of  one  member ;  but  the  Senate  did  nothing.  The 
House  committee  recommended  the  expulsion  of  two  of 
its  members ;  but  tlie  House,  instead,  passed  resolutions 
of  censure. 
creditor  (kred'i-tgr),  n.  [=  OF.  crediteur,  credi- 
tour  =  Sp.  aoreedor  =  Pg.  acredor,  credor  = 
It.  creditore  =  G.  creditor  =  Dan.  Sw.  Tcreditor, 
<  L.  creditor,  a  creditor  (def.  2),  <  credere,  y]^. 
ereditus,  trust,  believe:  see  credit,  n.]  If.  One 
who  believes;  a  believer. 

The  easy  creditors  of  novelties. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iii.  84. 

2.  One  to  whom  any  return  is  due  or  payable ; 
specifically,  one  who  gives  credit  in  business 
transactions;  hence,  one  to  whom  a  sum  of 
money  is  due  for  any  cause:  correlative  to 
debtor.    Abbreviated  Cr. 

My  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2.' 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors. 

Franklin,  Way  to  Wealth. 

CatboUc  creditor.  See  catholic.— Creditor  exchanges. 
See  clearing-house. —  Creditor's  action,  or  creditor's 
bill,  (a)  An  action  or  a  bill  in  equity,  by  one  or  more 
creditors,  in  many  cases  in  behalf  also  of  all  other  credi- 
tors who  shall  come  in  under  the  judgment  or  decree,  to 
reach  assets  such  as  could  not  be  sold  on  execution  at 
law,  for  an  account  of  the  assets  and  a  due  settlement  of 
the  estate :  commonly  called  a  strict  creditor's  bill.  (&)  A 
similar  action  or  bill  to  set  aside  a  fraudulent  transfer  of 
assets  which  may  be  sold  on  execution  :  commonly  called 
a  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  creditor's  bill,  or  a  bUl  in  aid  of  an 
execution. — Executor  creditor.  See  executor. —  Pre- 
ferred creditor,  a  creditor  who  by  law  is  entitled  to  an 
advantage,  as  in  the  time  or  amount  of  payment,  not  pos- 
sessed by  other  creditors. —  Secondary  creditor,  in  Scots 
law,  an  expression  used  in  contradistinction  to  catholic 
creditor. —  To  delay  creditors.    See  delay. 

creditress  (kred'i-lires),  n.  [<  creditor  +  -ess  : 
see  creditrix.]    A  female  creditor. 

creditrix  (kred'i-triks),  n.  [=  It.  creditrice,  < 
LL.  creditrix  (oreditric-),  fem.  of  L.  creditor: 
see  creditor.    Ct.  creditress.]  A  female  creditor. 

The  same  was  granted  to  Elizabeth  Bludworth,  his 
principal  creditrix.  I.  Walton,  Cotton. 

credit-union  (kred'it-ii'''nyon),  n.  A  coopera- 
tive banking  society,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  lending  its  credit  or  money  to  its  members 
on  real  or  personal  property,  and  of  dividing 
among  them  any  profit  that  may  be  made.  See 
cr4dit  fonder. 

crednerite  (kred'nfer-it),  n.  [After  the  German 
geologist  H.  Credner  (bom  1841).]  An  oxid  of 
manganese  and  copper,  occurring  in  foliated 
masses  of  an  iron-black  or  steel-gray  color. 

credo  (kre'do),  n.  [L.,  I  believe:  see  creed.] 
1.  The  creed  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Anglican  churches. —  2.  A  musical 
setting  of  the  creed,  usually  in  canon  or  fugue 
form.  It  comes  between  the  Gloria  and  the 
Sanctus. 

credulity  (krf-dii'li-ti),  n.  [<F.  cr4dulit£=S^. 
credulidad  ="Pg.  creduUdade  =  It.  credulitd,,  < 
L.  credulita{t-)s,  <  credulus,  credulous :  see  cred- 
ulous.] A  weak  or  ignorant  disregard  of  the 
nature  or  strength  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
a  belief  is  founded ;  in  general,  a  disposition, 
arising  from  weakness  or  ignorance,  to  believe 
too  readily,  especially  impossible  or  absurd 
things. 

Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 
We  welcome  fond  credulity, 
Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii.  30. 

There  is  often  a  portion  of  willing  credulity  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  veneration  which  the  most  discerning  men 
pay  to  their  political  idols. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
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Credulity,  as  a  mental  and  moral  phenomenon,  mani- 
fests itself  in  widely  diif  erent  ways,  according  as  it  chances 
to  be  the  daughter  of  fancy  or  terror. 

LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  81. 

=  SyiL  Fanaticmn,  Bigotry,  etc.  See  superstition. 
credulous  (kred'u-lus),  a.  [=  P.  erSdule  =  Sp. 
eredulo  =  Pg.  It.'  eredulo,  <  L.  credulm,  apt  to 
believe,  <  credere,  believe:  see  creed.1  1.  Char- 
acterized by  or  exhibiting  credulity ;  unoritical 
with  regard  to  beliefs;  easily  deceived ;  gull- 
ible. 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms 
That  he  suspects  none.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 

Children  and  fools  are  ever  credulous, 
And  I  am  both,  I  think,  for  I  believe. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  4. 

2t.  Believed  too  readily.     [Rare.] 

'Twas  he  possessed  me  with  your  credulous  death. 

Beau,  and  Fl. 

credulously  (kred'ii-lus-li),  adni.  With  eredu- 
Hty. 

The  Queen,  by  her  Leiger  Ambassador,  adviseth  the 
King  not  too  credulously  to  entertain  those  Reports. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  394. 

credulousness  (kred'u-lus-nes),  n.  Credulity; 
readiness  to  believe  without  sufficient  evidence ; 
gullibility. 

Beyond  all  credulity  ...  is  the  credulousness  of  Athe- 
ists, whose  belief  is  so  absxirdly  strong  as  to  believe  that 
chance  could  make  the  world,  when  it  cannot  build  a  house. 
Clarke,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

creed  (kred),  n.  [<  MB.  crede  (sometimes,  as 
L.,  credo),  <  AS.  creda  =  Icel.  kredda  (also,  af- 
ter L.,  kredo)  =  MHCr.  crede  (cf.  Gael,  ere) ;  in 
other  languages  usually  in  L.  form,  OF.  P.  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  credo,  creed;  <  L.  credo,  I  believe, 
the  first  word  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Apos- 
tles' and  Niceue  creeds ;  1st  pars.  sing.  pres.  ind. 
act.  of  credere,  believe,  trust,  confide :  see  credit, 
i;.]  1.  A  statement  of  belief  on  any  subject, 
religious,  political,  scientific,  or  other ;  especial- 
ly, a  formal  statement  of  religious  behef ;  a 
"form  of  words,  setting  forth  with  authority 
certain  articles  of  belief  which  are  regarded  by 
the  framers  as  necessary  for  salvation,  or  at 
least  for  the  well-being  of  the  Christian  Church  " 
{Schaff,  The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  I.  i.).  in  the 
Protestant  chiu'ches  the  authority  of  creeds  is  relative 
and  limited,  aud  always  subordinate  to  the  Bible  as  the 
only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In  the  Greek 
and  Koman  Catholic  churches  the  creed  of  the  church 
is  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  over  the  believer  with 
the  Bible.  The  principal  historical  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom are  the  following :  the  Apostles'  Creed  (see  apostle) 
and  the  Nicene  Creed  (see  Nicene),  both  originating  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  generally  accepted  by  Christian 
churches,  Protestant,  Greek,  and  Roman  Catholic;  the  Ath- 
anasian  Creed  (see  Athanasian),  retained  by  the  Church 
of  England,  but  not  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  nor  by  other  Frotestaut  communi- 
ties ;  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (A.  D.  1563),  the 
great  symbol  of  Romanism  (see  Tridentine) ;  the  Orthodox 
Confession  ofMogilas  (seventeenth  century),  and  tlie  creed 
ratified  by  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  (1672),  both  recognized 
by  the  Greek  Church;  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1630), 
the  symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  the  Helvetic  Confes- 
sions (two  confessions,  a  first  and  a  second  Helvetic  Con- 
fession, 1636, 1566),  adopted  by  Swiss  theologians  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  reformed  faith  of  the  Swiss  churches ;  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  (1647),  the  symbol  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1619), 
aimed  especially  at  Arrainianism,  and  still  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  doctrine  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America ;  the 
Thirty -nine  Articles  (1563-71)  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  (revised  in  1801)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States ;  the  Savoy  Confession  (1658),  a  Con- 
gregational symbol,  and  formerly  generally  accepted  by 
Congi'egationalists ;  and  the  Twenty-fipe  Articles  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (1784),  of  which  the  first 
twenty-four  were  prepared  by  John  Wesley,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  A 
number  of  other  special  declarations  of  faith  by  other 
Protestant  bodies  are  of  less  historical  significance.  The 
word  creed,  however,  in  its  strict  sense  applies  only  to 
comparatively  brief  formulas  of  profession  of  faith  (as  the 
Apostles'  Creed),  beginning  with  the  words  "I  believe" 
or  "  We  believe,"  and  intended  to  be  used  at  baptism  or 
reception  of  converts,  or  in  public  worship. 

Also  wher  the  Postyllys  [Apostles]  made  Crede  of  ower 
feyth.  Torkington,  Diane  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  29. 

And  the  Creed  was  commonly  then  called  the  Rule  of 
Faith.  StUlingfleet,  Sermons,  III.  ii. 

Men  of  science  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  creeds. 

Huxley,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  146. 

2.  What  is  believed  ;  accepted  doctrine ;  espe- 
cially, religious  doctrine. 

Necessity  is  the  argument  of  tyrants,  it  is  tlie  creed  of 
slaves.  W.  Pitt,  Speech  on  the  India  Bill,  Nov.,  1783. 

Our  estimate  of  the  actual  creed  of  Lessing,  no>v  that 
all  the  materials  are  before  us,  is  very  difficult  to  fix. 

Prof.  Cairns,  Unbelief  in  the  18th  Century,  p.  215. 

oreedt  (kred),  v.  t.  [<  creed,  n.,  or  directly  <  L. 
credere,  believe:  see  creed,  n.,  and  cf.  credit,  ti.] 
To  credit;  believe. 
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I  marvelled,  when  as  I,  in  a  subject  so  new  to  this  age, 
concealed  not  my  name,  why  this  author  defending  that 
part  which  is  so  creeded  by  the  people  would  conceal  his. 

MUton,  Colasterion. 

creedal  (kre'dal),  a.  [<  creed  +  -all  Of  or 
pertaining  to  creed ;  founded  upon  creed :  as, 
creedal  unity.    [Bare.] 

Four  columns  .  .  .  advocate  formal  or  creedal  unity, 
and  two  editorials  the  opposite. 

Church  Union,  Jan.  11, 1868. 

creedless  (kred'les),  a.  [<  creed  +  -less.'] 
Without  creed,  or  definite  formula  of  belief. 

creedsman  (kredz'man),  n.;  pi.  creedsmen 
(-men).  [<  creed's,  poss.  of  creed,  +  man.]  A 
maker  of  or  believer  in  a  creed  or  creeds.  The 
Independent  (New  York),  May  25, 1871. 

creek^  (krek),  n.  [In  the  United  States  common- 
ly pronounced  and  sometimes  written  crick  ;  ear- 
ly mod.  E.  creek  and  crick,  <  ME.  creke  (a  doubt- 
ful spelling),  reg.  crike,  cryke,  cryk  (with  short 
vowel),  an  inlet,  cove,  like  P.  criqm,  a  creek,  of 
Scand.  origin :  <  Icel.  kriki,  a  nook,  =  Sw.  dial. 
krik,  a  bend,  nook,  comer,  creek,  cove,  =  D. 
kreek,  a  creek,  bay,  =  AS.  *orecca,  a  creek,  pre- 
served in  the  proper  names  Creccageldd,  now 
Crichlade  in  Wiltshire,  and  Creccanford,  Crec- 
ganford,  now  Crayford  in  Kent.     See  crick'^.'] 

1.  A  small  inlet,  bay,  or  cove ;  a  recess  in  the 
shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a  river,  or  of  any  consid- 
erable body  of  water., 

He  knew  wel  alle  the  haven  es,  as  thei  were,  .  .  . 
Aud  euery  cryke  [var.  cryk,  1  MS. ;  creke,  TjTwhitt]  in  Bre- 
tayne  and  in  Spayne. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  409. 

And  as  Almyghty  God  and  theyr  good  hap  wolde,  on 

Tewysdaye  in  the  nyght  the  rage  of  the  sayd  tempest  put 

theym  into  a  lytell  kryke  bytwene  .ij.  hylles  at  the  shore. 

Sir  R.  Guyi/orde,. Pylgrymage,  p.  75. 

We  crossed  the  plain  near  the  sea,  and' came  to  a  very 
small  bay,  or  creek.  .  .  .  This  creek  is  the  old  harbour 
Metallum,  or  Metalia,  now  called  Matala. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  250. 

On  the  bank  of  Jordan,  by  a  creek. 
Where  winds  with  reeds  and  osiers  whispering  play. 

MUton,  P.  R.,  ii.  25. 

2.  A  small  stream ;  a  brook;  a  ri-vulet.  [Com- 
mon in  this  sense  in  the  United  States  and 
Australia,   but  now  rare  in  England.]     See 

crick"^. 

Lesser  streams  and  rivulets  are  denominated  creeks. 

Goldsmith. 
3t.  A  turn  or  winding. 

The  passage  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  2. 

Hence — 4t.  A  device;  an  artifice;  a  trick. 

The  more  queynte  crekes  that  they  make. 

The  more  wol  I  stele.     Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1. 131. 

5.  A  small  seaboard  to'wn  of  insufficient  im- 
portance to  have  a  customs-station  of  its  own. 
[Eng.]     E.  D. 
creeklf  (krek),  v.  i.    [<  creek^, «.]    To  twist  and 
wind ;  form  a  creek. 

The  salt  water  so  creeketh  about  it,  that  it  almost  insu- 
lateth  it  [a  town].  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden. 

creek^t,  "•  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  creak^. 

creek-fish  (krek'fish),  n.  A  local  name  in  the 
United  States  of  the  chub-sucker. 

creeky  (kre'ki),  a.  [<  creek^  +  -^1.]  Contain- 
ing creeks;  full  of  creeks;  winding. 

A  water,  whose  outgushing  flood 
Ran  bathing  all  the  ereakie  shore  aflot. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellay,  st.  9. 

creel  (krel),  n.  [Sc.  creel,  creil,  creill,  crail,  < 
ME.  crelle,  <  Gael,  ciraidhleag  =  Ir.  craidhlag,  a 
basket,  creel,  related  to  Gael,  creathall  =  Ir. 
craidlial,  a  cradle.  Less  prob.  <  Gael,  and  Ir. 
criol,  a  chest,  coffer,  Ir.  crilin,  a  box,  chest, 
coffer,  pyx.]  1.  -An  osier  basket  or  pannier. 
Specifically — (a)  A  basket  for  carrying  on  the  back  or  sus- 
pended from  the  shoulder :  as,  a  flsh-wife's  creel ;  an  an- 
gler's creel;  a  miner's  creel. 
We  hae  three  hundre'  [herring]  left  in  the  creel. 

C.  Reade,  Christie  Johnstone,  ii. 

(&)  A  basket  or  cage  for  catching  lobsters  or  crabs. 
2.  In  angling,  fish  that  are  placed  in  a  creel ; 
the  catch.— 3.  In  a  spinning-machine,  a  frame- 
work for  holding  bobbins  or  spools. — 4.  A  kind 
of  frame  used  for  slaughtering  sheep  upon. 
[North.  Eng.] 

Also  crail. 
To  be  In  a  creel,  or  to  have  one's  -wits  In  a  creel, 
to  labor  under  some  temporary  confusion  or  stupefaction 
of  mind.    [Scotch.]— To  COUP  the  creels.    See  cotipi. 

creel  (krel),  v.  t.  [<  creel,  ».]  In  angling,  to 
put  into  the  creel ;  hence,  to  capture :  as,  he 
creeled  fifty  trout. 

creel-frame  (krel'fram),  n.  In  a  spinning-ma- 
chine, a  frame  for  holding  the  bobbins  of  rov- 
ings  which  are  to  be  spun. 


creeper 

creem  (krem),  V.  t.    See  crim. 

creep  (krep),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  crept,  ppr, 
creeping.  [<  ME.  crepen  (pret.  crep,  crap,  erope, 
pi.  crupe,  cropen,  crope,  pp.  cropen,  erope),  < 
AS.  credpan  (pret.  credp,  pi.  crupon,  pp.  eropm) 
creep,  crawl,  =  OS.  kriopan  =  OPnes.  hriapa  = 
D.  kruipen  =  MLG.  LG.  krupen  =  Icel.  krjUpa  = 
Sw.  krypa  =  Dan.  krybe  =  (with  ch  from  it  = 
p)  OHCx.  chriochan,  MHG.  G.  kriechm,  creep.] 
1.  To  move  ■with  the  bodjr  near  or  touching  ttie 
ground,  as  a  reptile  or  an  insect,  a  cat  stealthily 
approaching  its  prey,  or  an  infant  on  hands  and 


We  wol  nougt  krepe  of  [out  of]  these  skinnes  lest  vs 
schathe  tidde  [harm  befall  us]. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3084. 
The  slow-worm  creeps,  and  the  thin  weasel  there 
Follows  the  mouse.  Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

2.  In  iot. :  (a)  To  grow  prostrate  along  the 
ground  or  other  surface.  (6)  To  grow  below 
the  surface,  as  rooting  shoots.  A  creeping 
plant  usually  fastens  itself  by  roots  to  the 
surface  upon  which  it  grows. 

Oh,  a  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 
That  creepeth  o'er  ruins  old. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  vi. 

3.  To  move  along,  or  from  place  to  place, 
slowly,  feebly,  or  timorously ;  move  impercep- 
tibly, as  time. 

Now  age  is  cropen  on  me  ful  stille, 

And  makith  me  oold  &  blac  of  ble. 
And  y  go  downeward  with  the  hille. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  84. 
The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.      Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 
Hour  after  hour  crept  by. 

Whittier,  Cassandra  Southwick, 

4.  To  move  secretly;  move  so  as  to  escape 
detection  or  evade  suspicion;  enter  unob- 
served. 

Of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houses,  and  lead 
captive  silly  women.  2  Tim.  iil.  6. 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

The  sophistry  which  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of 

argument.  Locke. 

5.  To  move  or  behave  with  extreme  servility 
or  humility ;  move  as  if  affected  'with  a  sense 
of  humiliation  or  terror. 

They  creepe  a  little  perhaps,  and  sue  for  grace,  till  tney 
have  gotten  new  breath  and  recovered  their  strength 
agayne.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep. 

Tennyson,  In  Menioriam,  vii. 

6.  To  have  a  sensation  as  of  worms  or  insects 
creeping  on  the  skin:  as,  the  sight  made  my 
flesh  creep. — 7.  To  move  longitudinally:  said 
of  the  rails  of  a  railroad. 

The  south  track,  under  an  eastward  traffic  of  4,807,000 
tons,  crept  east  414  feet  on  the  approach,  and  240  feet  on 
the  bridge,  in  the  same  time.  Science,  V.  345. 

=  Syn.  Crawl,  Creep.    See  crawls. 
creep  (krep),  n.    [<  creep,  v.]    1.  The  act  of 
creeping.     [Rare.] 

A  gathering  creep.  LomU. 

2.  In  coal-mining,  the  apparent  rising  of  the 
floor,  or  under-clay,  of  the  mine  between  the 
pillars,  or  where  the  roof  is  not  fully  supported, 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
strata,  if  the  under-clay  is  very  soft  and  the  pillars  are 
n.ot  sufficiently  large,  a  colliery  may  thus  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

3.  pi.  A  sensation  as  of  something  crawling 
over  one;  a  sensation  as  of  shivering.  See 
creep,  v.  i.,  6.    Also  called  creepers. 

They  [locusts]  got  into  one's  hair  and  clothes,  and  gave 

one  the  creeps  all  over.  . 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  1.  vt 

4.  Same  as  creeper,  6  (6).  G.  S.  Armstrong, 
Torpedoes  and  Torpedo-vessels,  p.  134. 

creeper  (kre'pSr)',  n.  [<  ME.  crepere,  a  creeper, 
<  AS.  credpere,  a  cripple,  <  credpan,  creep:  see 
creep,  v.,  and  -ej-i.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
creeps. —  2t.  One  who  cringes;  a  sycophant. 

A  Courtly  Gentleman  to  be  loftie  and  curious  to  m""' 
tenaunce,  yet  sometimes  a  creeper,  and  a  curry  faueu  wiui 
his  superioui-s.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  -:«=■ 
3.  In  bat.,  a  plant  which  grows  upon  or  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  upon 
any  other  surface,  sending  out  rootlets  from  tne 
stem,  as  ivy  and  couch-grass,  the  "O"™""-,^?' 
ginia  creeper  {Ampelopsis  quinquefoliah^T^a  ™° 
trumpet-creeper  (Tecoma  roMcans).  oee  era 
under  Bignoniacew.  The  term  is  also  P0P"J*'''{,?S 
plied  to  various  plants  which  are  more  proP^'j'' ™i;i 
climbers,  as  the  Canai-y  creeper  (Tropceoiwm  aaaitrnm/, 
etc. 


creeper 


Vugim^  Creeper    {,Anifelopsis   quinqitefoUa), 
Bower ;  b,  diaffram  of  Bower. 


an  expanded 
( From  Gray's  "  Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  States." ) 

Winders  or  creeyers,  as  ivy,  briony,  and  woodbine. 

Bactm, 
The  little  cottages  embowered  in  creepers. 

British  Quarterly  Rev.,  LXXXIII.  419. 

4.  In  ornith.,  a  term  applied  to  very  many  birds, 
mostly  of  small  size  and  with  slender  bill, 
whioh  creep,  climb,  or  scramble  about  in  trees 
and  bushes.  Specifically— (a)  Any  bird  of  the  family 
CerthiidcB,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  common  or 
brown  creeper  is  Certhia  familiaris.  (6)  Some  bird  of  the 
American  family  SylvicolidcB  or  Mniotiltidce :  as,  the  black- 
and-white  creeper,  Mniotilta  varia;  the  pine-creeper,  Den- 
drceca  pinus.  (c)  Some  bird  of  the  American  family  Dae- 
nidce  or  CoerebidcB,  commonly  called  honey-creepers,  (d) 
Any  bird  of  the  South  American  family  D&ndrocolaptidoe 
or  AnahatMm,  commonly  called  tree-creepers. 

5.  A  specimen  of  a  breed  of  the  domestic  fowl 
with  legs  so  short  that  they  walk  slowly  and 
with  diffieulty,  and  do  not  scratch  like  common 
fowls. — 6.  A  name  of  various  mechanical  de- 
vices and  utensils .  (a)  An  iron  used  to  slide  along  the 
grate  in  kitchens.  (&)  An  instrument  of  iron  with  hooks 
or  claws  for  dragging  the  bottom  of  a  well,  river,  or  har- 
bor, and  bringing  up  what  may  be  there.  [In  this  sense 
often  used  in  the  plural.]  (c)  An  iron  bar  joining  two  and- 
irons, (d)  A  spiral  within  a  revolving  cylindrical  grain- 
screen,  designed  to  impel  the  grain  toward  the  discharge 
end;  a  conveyer  or  spiral  on  the  inner  surface.  E.  H. 
Knight,  (e)  In  a  carding-machine,  an  endless  moving 
apron,  or  two  aprons  placed  one  over  the  other,  by  which 
fibers  are  fed  to  or  from  the  machine.  Also  called  a  creep- 
ing-sheet. (/)  A  small  cooking  utensil  of  iron,  with  short 
legs.  Also  called  spider,  (g)  pi.  Iron  frames,  containing 
spikes,  attached  to  the  feet  and  legs  to  assist  in  climbing 
a  tree  or  a  telegraph-pole ;  climbers,  (ft)  An  iron  attached 
to  the  boot-heel  to  prevent  slipping  upon  ice.  (i)  A  low 
stool.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

7.  A  low  patten  worn  by  women.  Wright. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 8.  pi.  Same  as  creep,  3. 

The  first  unpleasant  sensations  of  chilliness  are  the  so- 
called  creepers  running  down  the  spine. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  329. 

9.  Same  as  creepie^ True  creepers,  the  birds  of 

the  subfamily  CerSAiirKE.— Wall-creeper,  the  bird  Ti- 
chodroma  muraria. 

creep-hole  (krep'hol),  n.  1.  A  hole  into  which 
an  animal  may  creep  to  escape  notice  or  dan- 
ger.   Hence — 2.  A  subterfuge;  an  excuse. 

creepie^,  creepy^  (kre'pi),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc, 
appar.  cum.  from  creep.^  A  low  stool ;  a  cricket, 
-ilso  called  creeper,  ereepie-stool,  and  creepie- 
chair,  and  in  Scotland  sometimes  denoting  the 
stool  of  repentance. 

The  three-legged  creepie-stools  .  .  .  were  hired  out  at  a 
penny  an  hour  to  such  market  women  as  came  too  late  to 
find  room  on  the  steps.     Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ii. 

creepie^,  creepy^  (kre'pi),  »■  A  small  speckled 
•fowl.    S.  S.  Haldeman.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

creeping  (kre'ping),  n.  In  submarine  work,  the 
act  of  dragging  with  creepers  or  grapnels  to 
recover  a  lost  object;  specifically,  dragging 
with  a  creeper  or  grapnel  for  the  electric  cables 
by  which  a  submarine  mine-field  is  exploded. 

creeping-disk  (kre'ping-disk),  n.  The  sole  of 
the  foot  of  a  moUusk,  as  a  slug  or  a  snaU. 

creeping-jack  (kre'ping-jak),  n.  The  stoneorop, 
Sedum  acre. 

creeping-jenny  (kre'ping-jen"'i),  n.  Money- 
wort or  herb-twopence,  LysiniaoMa  nummula- 
ria. 

creepingly  (kre'ping-li),  adv.  By  creeping; 
slowly;  with  the  motion  of  an  insect  or  a  rep- 
tile. 

creeping-sailor  (kre'ping-sa'''lor),  n.  The  beef- 
steak saxifrage,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa. 

creeping-sheet  (kre'ping-shet),  m.  The  feed- 
ing-apron of  a  carding-machine .  E.  H.  Knight. 
See  creeper,  6  (e). 

creeping-sickness  (kre'ping-sik"nes),  n.  The 
gangrenous  form  of  ergotism.     See  ergotism. 
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creeplet  (kre'pi),  n.  [Dial,  form  of  cripple, 
restmg  on  the  mod.  form  of  the  orig.  verb 
creep:  see  cripple.'^  1.  A  creeping  anSnal;  a 
reptile ;  a  serpent. 

■  ^^^  '^  ""^  creeping  beast,  or  long  creevle  (as  the  name 
IS  in  Devonshire),  that  hath  a  rattle  at  his  taU  that  doth 
discover  his  age.  Morton. 

2.  A  cripple. 

Thou  knowest  how  lame  a  creeple  the  world  is. 

Donne,  Anat.  of  World,  v.  238. 

creep-mouse  (krep'mous),  o.  still;  quiet.  [Col- 
loq.] 

It  will  not  much  signify  if  nobody  hears  a  word  you  say ; 
you  may  be  as  creep-mouse  as  you  like,  but  we  must  have 
you  to  look  at.  Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xv. 

creepyi  (kre'pi),  a.  [<  creep  +  -j/i.]  Chilled 
and  crawling,  as  with  horror  or  fear. 

One's  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and  creepy. 

Brouming,  The  Glove. 
creepy^,  creepy^.  See  creepie^,  creepie^. 
creese,  kris  (kres,  kris),  n.  [Also  written  ci-ease, 
cris,  ciriss;  kris,  kriss,  and  formerly  creese;  < 
Malay  kris,  kris,  a  dagger.  Cf.  cUch.']  A  short 
sword  or  heavy  dagger  in  use  among  the  Malays 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 
It  is  peculiar  in  having  a  waved  blade,  and  a  handle  which 
is  rarely  in  the  prolongation  of  the  blade,  but  forms  a  more 
or  less  oblique  angle  with  it. 

Their  [the  Javans'j  Crisses  or  Daggers  are  two  foote  long, 

waned  Indenture  fashion,  and  poysoned,  that  few  escape. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  542. 

By  his  side  he  wore  a  gold-handled  kriss,  and  carried  in 

his  right  hand  a  be-flagged  lance  with  its  tip  sheathed— 

the  wedding  staff'. 

H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  218. 

creesh,  creish  (kresh),  n.  [Sc. ;  also  written 
creisoh ;  <  Gael,  creis,  grease:  see  grease.'} 
Grrease;  tallow. 

creesta,  creish  (kresh),  v.  t.  [Sc,  <  creesh,  creish, 
«.]  To  grease — To  creesh  one's  loof,  literally,  to 
grease  one's  palm ;  give  one  a  consideration  for  some  bene- 
fit conferred  or  expected ;  bribe  one. 

creeshy  (kre'shl),  a.  [So.,  <  creesh  +  -yl.  Cf. 
Gael,  creissidh,  greasy 7]    Greasy. 

Kilmarnock  wabsters,  fldge  and  claw, 
'  An'  pour  your  creeshie  nations.  .  .  . 

Swith  to  the  Laigh  Kirk  ane  an'  a'. 

Burns,  The  Ordination. 

creflsht,  ».     An  obsolete  form  of  cYawfish. 

creirgist,  n.  [W.,  <  crair,  a  reUo  (cf.  creirfa,  a 
place  for  relics,  a  reliquary,  a  museum),  -f-  dst, 
a  chest:  see  cist'^.']  A  reliquary:  used  with 
reference  to  reliquaries  which  exist  in  Wales 
and  the  west  of  England. 

creish,  ».  and  v.    See  creesh. 

crekeH,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  creefci. 

creke^i,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  creaTc^. 

cremaillere  (kre-mal-yar'),  n.  [<  F.  cremail- 
Idre  (>  Sp.  gramallera),  pot-hook,  rack,  iron 
plate  with  holes,  <  OF.  oremeille,  <  ML.  erama- 
culus,  a  pot-hook,  dim.  of  Tout.  (D.)  kram,  a 
hook,  cramp-iron :  seecramp^.']  Infield-fortifi- 
cation, the  inside  line  of  the  parapet,  so  traced 
as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  in  order  to 
afford  the  advantage  of  bringing  a  heavier  fire 
to  bear  upon  the  defile  than  if  only  a  simple 
face  were  opposed  to  it. 

cremaster  (kre-mas'ter),  ».  and  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
upefiaaTrip,  a  suspender,  one  of  the  muscles  by 
which  the  testicles  are  suspended,  <  upe/iavvvvat, 
Kpe/j-av  (=  Goth,  hramjan),  suspend,  hang.]  I. 
n.  1.  The  muscle  of  the  spermatic  cord;  the 
suspensory  muscle  of  the  testicle,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  fibers  derived  from  the  internal  ob- 
lique muscle  of  the  abdomen,  and  let  down  ia 
loops  upon  the  cord. — 3.  In  entoni.,  a  name 
given  by  Kirby  to  little  hook-like  processes  on 
the  posterior  extremity  of  many  lepidopterous 
pupse,  by  which  they  suspend  themselves  during 
pupation ;  hence,  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
pupa  of  any  insect  which  undergoes  complete 
metamorphosis,  serving  for  the  attachment  of 
the  pupa.  It  is  the  homologue  of  the  anal  plate  of  the 
larva,  and  its  form  is  foreshadowed  in  that  of  the  anal 
plate.  ,  ,,  1 

St.  A  hook  for  hanging  a  pot  or  other  vessel 

over  a  Are. 

II.  a.  Suspensory;  pertaining  to  the  cre- 
master: as,  the  cremaster  m-asale. 

cremasteric  (krem-a's-ter'ik),  a.  [<  cremaster 
-I-  -jc]  In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  cremaster : 
as,  a  cremasteric  artery;  cremasteric  fibers. 

cremate  (kre'mat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cremated, 
ppr.  cremating.  [<  L.  crematus,  pp.  of  cremare, 
bum,  used  particularly  of  burning  the  dead ; 
perhaps  akin  to  carbo,  coal  (see  carbon),  Skt. 
y  gri,  roast,  boil.]  To  bum  up  or  destroy  by 
heat;  specifically,  to  consume  (a  dead  body) 
by  intense  heat,  as  a  substitute  for  burial. 


cremor 

cremation  (kre-ma'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  crematio{n-), 
<  cremare,  pp'.  crematus,  bum :  see  cremate.] 
The  act  or  custom  of  cremating ;  a  burning,  as 
of  the  dead ;  incineration ;  incremation.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  dead  was  common  in  antiquity,  the  corpse  be- 
ing imperfectly  consumed  on  a  funeral  pyre,  and  the  ashes 
and  bones  afterward  placed  in  an  urn.  (See  cinerary  urn, 
under  cinerary.)  The  revival  of  the  practice  in  a  more 
efficient  manner  has  been  advocated  in  recent  times  for 
^sanitary  reasons,  and  to  some  extent  eflfected.  Various 
methods  of  cremation  have  been  proposed,  the  great  difii- 
culty  being  to  consume  the  body  without  permitting  the 
escape  of  noxious  exhalations,  and  without  defiling  the 
ashes  with  foreign  substances.  In  W.  Siemens's  apparatus 
(a  modification  of  the  plan  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson)  the 
body  is  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  highly  heated 
air  and  combustible  ^a^es,  so  as  to  be  entirely  consumed 
without  foreign  admixture,  while  the  furnace  is  so  con- 
structed that  no  noxious  effluvium  escapes  from  it. 

The  Mexicans  practiced  cremation;  and  when  men  killed 
in  battle  were  missing,  they  made  figures  of  them,  and 
after  honouring  these,  burnt  them  and  buried  the  ashes. 
H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  156. 

cremationist  (kre-ma'shon-ist),  n.  [<  crema^ 
Hon  +  -jsi.]  One  who  advocates  or  upholds 
the  practice  of  cremation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  as  a  substitute  for  burial. 

cremator  (kre-ma'tor),  n.  [<  LL.  cremator,  a 
burner,  consximer  by  fire,  <  L.  cremare,  pp.  cre- 
mattis,  bum :  see  cremate,  and  cf .  crematorium.'] 
A  furnace  for  consuming  dead  bodies  or  refuse 
matter ;  a  crematory. 

A  company  proposes  to  erect  two  cremators,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  this  purpose  [the  disposal 
of  garbage],  claiming  that  the  running  expenses  will  not 
exceed  $15.50  per  diem.  Science,  IX.  309. 

crematorium  (kre-ma-to'ri-nm),  n. ;  pi.  crema- 
toria (-a).  1<NL.  crematorium:  see  crematory.] 
A  crematory. 

crematory  (kre'ma-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
*crematoriws  (neut.'  crematorium,  n.),  <  L.  cre- 
mare, pp.  crematus,  bum:  see  cremate.]  I,  a. 
Serving  to  bum  or  consume  by  fire ;  connected 
with  or  employed  in  cremation :  as,  a  crematory 
furnace. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  crematories  (-riz).  An  establish- 
ment for  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in- 
cluding the  furnace  and  its  adjuncts. 

crembalum  (krem'ba-lum),  m. ;  pi.  cremhala 
(-la).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kp'i/ijSa^ov,  a  rattling  instru- 
ment to  beat  time  with  in  dancing,  like  a  Cas- 
tanet.]    An  old  name  for  the  jew's-harp. 

Cremnitz  'white.    See  white. 

cremocarp  (krem'o-karp),  71.  [<  Gr.  Kpejiavvvvai, 
Kpsfidv  (see  cremaster),  hang,  +  Kapndg,  fruit.]  A 
fruit,  as  that  of 
the  UmbelUferce, 
consisting  of 
two  or  more  in- 
dehiscent,  infe- 
rior, one-seeded 
carpels,  separat- 
ing at  maturity 
from  each  other 
and  from  the 
slender  axis.  .Al- 
so called  carpa- 
delium. 

Cremona^  (kre-mo'na),  n.  [For  Cremona  violin : 
see  def.]  Any  violin  made  at  Cremona,  Italy, 
by  the  Amati  family,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
by  Stradivarius  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  These  instruments  are  considered  to 
excel  all  others,  and  are  highly  prized.  The  name  is  often 
improperly  applied  to  any  old  Italian  -violin. 

cremona^  (fcre-mo'na),  n.  [Corruption  (in  imi- 
tation of  Cremona^)  of  cromorna,  P.  cromorne, 
itself  a  corruption  of  G.  krummhorn :  see  krumm- 
horn.]     Same  as  cromorna. 

Cremonese  (kre-mo-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  n.  [< 
It.  Cremonese,  <  Cremona.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Cremona,  a  city  of  northern  Italy  for- 
merly famous  for  its  ■violins.     See  Cremona^-. 

The  term  "a  Cremona,"  or  "a  Cremonese  violin,"  is  of- 
ten incorrectly  used  for  an  old  Italian  instrument  of  any 
make.  Grove,  Diet.  Music,  I.  416. 

II,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of 
Cremona. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mantuans 
had  repulsed  the  Cremonese. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xxvii. 

Cremonian  (kre-mo'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Italian  geometer  Luigi  Cremona — Cremonian 
congruency.  See  congrwncy.  —  Creiaoman.  corre- 
spondence, a  one-to-one  correspondence  of  the  points 
in  two  planes,  such  that  to  every  straight  line  in  either 
plane  there  corresponds  a  conic  in  the  other.  There  are 
three  Cremonian  foci  in  each  plane,  where  all  the  conies 
in  that  plane  corresponding  to  right  lines  in  the  other  in- 
tersect. 

cremort  (kre'mdr),  n.  [L.  cremor,  thick  juice 
or  broth,  ML.  cream,  etc. :  see  cream^.]    Thick 


a,  fruit  of  Crithmu7n  9naritimu7n ;  b, 
section  of  same,  showing  the  two  distinct 
one-seeded  carpels. 
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juice,  or  a  substance  resembling  it:  as,  "chyle 
or  cremor,"  Bay. 
cremosint,  cremosinet  (krem'o-zin),  n.    Obso- 
lete forms  of  crimson. 
crems,  n.    See  Icrems. 

crena  (kre'na),  n. ;  pi.  orenw  (-ne).  [NL.,  <  L. 
crena,  a  notch :  found  only  once,  in  a  doubtful 
passage  in  Pliny  (11,  37,  68,  $  180),  but  frequent 
in  later  (LL.  ML.)  glossaries  (and  appar.  the 
source  of  It.  dial,  crena,  f.,  cran,  m.,  =  0P.  a-etie, 
erenne,  f .,  cren,  cran,  F.  erati  (Walloon  eren),  m., 
and  ult.  of  E.  cranny,  a  crevice :  see  cranny^ ; 
perhaps  orig.  *cretna,  a  cut  (cf .  ewrtus,  out  short, 
short:  see  ourf),  connected  with  Skt.  •/  Icart, 
cut.]  1.  In  entom.,  a  small,  linear,  raised  mark 
resembling  a  wrinkle  ;  one  of  the  projections 
of  a  crenate  surface  or  margin. — 2.  In  anat, 
one  of  the  small  projections  by  which  the  bones 
of  the  skull  fit  together  in  the  sutures. 
crenate^  (kre'nat),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  crenatm,  < 
L.  crena,  a  notch:  see  crena.']   I.  a.  1.  Notched; 

indented;  scal- 
loped, (a)  In  Jo*., 
having  the  margin 
cut  into  even  and 
roundednotches  or 
scallops,  as  a  leaf. 
When  the  scallops 
have  smaller  ones 
upon  then),  the 
leaf  is  said  to  he 
doubly  crenate. 

The  cells  are  elongated,  .  .  their  margins  being 
straight  in  the  Yucca  and  Iris,  but  minutely  sinuous  or 
erenated  in  the  Indian  corn. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  377. 

(6)  In  entom.,  having  indentations,  not  sufficient  to  be 
called  teeth,  the  exterior  outline  of  which  is  rounded :  said 
of  a  margin. 

2.  In  fort.,  same  as  crenelated.    See  also  ere- 


Crenate  and  Doubly  Crenate  Leaves. 


Also  erenated. 

H.  n.  A  zigzag  or  tooth-shaped  work,  or 
notch,  in  a  wall  or  line  of  fortifications ;  a  cre- 
nelle.    [Kare.] 

Many  bastions  and  crenutes.  H,  Copp6e. 

crenate^  (kre'nat),  ».  [<  eren{ie)  +  -a*ei.]  A 
salt  of  crenie  acid. 

crenately  (kre'nat-li),  adv.  In  a  crenate  man- 
ner ;  with  crenatures. 

crenation  (kre-na'shgn),  n.  [<  crenate  +  -ion.'] 
Same  as  crenature. 

From  three  to  five  of  the  c^enatimis  being  usually  visible. 
//.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-water  Algse,  p.  119. 

crenature  (kren'a^tur),  n.  [<  Nli.  erenatura,  < 
crenattos,  crenate :  see  crenate^.]  In  'hot.,  a  tooth 
of  a  crenate  leaf,  or  of  any  other  crenate  part. 

crencle^t,  »•   A  Middle  English  form  of  crinkle. 

crencle^  (kreng'kl),  n.    Same  as  cringle  {a). 

crenel  (kren'el),  n.  [<  OP.  crenel,  a  notch,  em- 
brasure, P.  cr&neau  =  'Pv.  cranel,  <  ML.  crenel- 
lus,  dim.  of  (L.)  arena :  see  crena.  Cf .  camel  and 
crenelle.  See  also  cranny"^.]  If.  The  peak  at 
the  top  of  a  helmet. — 2.  Same  as  crenelle. —  3. 
In  hot.,  a  tooth  of  a  crenate  leaf ;  a  crenature. 

crenelate,  crenellate  (kren'e-lat),  v.;  pret. 
and  pp.  crenelated,  crenellated,  ppr.  crenelating, 
crenellating.  [<  ML.  as  if  * crenellatus,  pp.  of 
*crenellare  (OF.  creneler),  <  ereneV/us,  an  embra- 
sure: see  crenel,  crenelle.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  fur- 
nish with  battlements  or  embrasures;  render 
defensible  by  adding  battlements,  as  a  house. 
—  2.  To  cut  loopholes  through,  as  a  wall. 

n.  intrans.  To  add  crenelations;  render  a 
place  defensi})le  by  battlements. 

The  licence  to  crenellate  occasionally  contained  the  per- 
mission to  enclose  a  park  and  even  to  hold  a  fair. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  472. 

crenelate,  crenellate  (kren'e-lat),  a.   Same  as 
crentilate. 
crenelated,  crenellated  (kren'e-la-ted),  p.  a. 

1.  Same  as  embattled.    See  also  crenelate,  v. — 

2.  Furnished  with  crenelles,  as  a  parapet  or 
breastwork :  specifical- 
ly, in  arch.,  applied  to 
a  kind  of  embattled  or 
indented  molding  of 
frequent  occurrence  in 
Norman  work. 

The  snow  still  lay  in  islets 
on  the  grass,  and  in  masses 
on  the  boughs  of  the  great 
cedar  and  the  crenelated  cop- 
ing of  the  stone  walls. 
George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda, 

[XXXV. 

3.  Fluted;   channeled; 

covered    with     indenta-  Crenelated  Molding. 

finTiG  Norman  doorway,  Kenilwortfa 

UOns.  church,  Warwickshire,  England. 
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The  creTieUated  surface  of  the  sea,  modelled  with  rare 
delicacy  and  elaboration,  adds  to  the  charm  of  a  cap,^tal 
specimen  of  modern  English  landscape  painting. 

Atkenc&um,  No.  3073,  p.  377. 

Also  crenate,  erenated,  crenelled. 
crenelation,  crenellation  (kren-e-la'shon),  ». 
[<  crenelate,  crenellate,  v.,  +  -don.]  1.  The  act 
of  rendering  a  building  defensible  by  the  addi- 
tion of  battlements  or  by  the  cutting  of  loop- 
holes.   See  crenelate,  v. 

The  usage  of  fortifying  the  manor-houses  of  the  great 
men  .  .  .  went  along  way  towards  making  every  rich  man's 
dwelling-place  a  castle.  The  fortification  or  crenellation 
of  these  houses  or  castles  couldnot  be  taken  in  hand  with- 
out the  royal  licence.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  472. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  crenelated. 
— 3.  A  battlement. 

ITie  platforms,  the  bastions,  the  terraces,  the  high- 
perched  windows  and  balconies,  the  hanging  gardens  and 
dizzy  crenellatioTis  of  tliis  complicated  structure,  keep  you 
in  perpetual  intercourse  with  an  immense  horizon. 

H.  Ja/mes,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  46. 

4.  Any  notch  or  indentation. 
cr^nele  (kra-ne-la'),  a.     [P.,  pp.  of  creneler: 
see  crenelate,  w.]     In  her.,  same  as  embattled. 
crenelet  (kren'e-let),  n.     [Dim.  of  OF.  crenel, 
F.  cr^neau,  battlement :  see  crenelle.']    A  small 
crenelle. 
The  sloping  crenelets  of  the  higher  towers. 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xliii. 

crenellate,  crenellated,  etc  See  crenelate,  etc. 

crenelle  (kre-nel'),  n.  [<  OF.  crenelle,  fern,  of 
crenel,  <  ML.  crenellus,  an  embrasure,  battle- 
ment :  see  crenel.]  One  of  the  open  spaces  of  a 
battlemented  parapet  which  alternate  with  the 
merlons  or  cops.    See  battlement.    Also  crenel. 

The  Sultan  Abd  el  Hamid,  father  of  Mahmoud,  erected 
a  neat  structure  of  cut  stone,  whose  crenelles  make  it  look 
more  like  a  place  of  defence  than  of  prayer. 

M.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  251. 

There  it  stands,  big,  battlemented,  buttressed,  marble, 
with  windowslike  creweWes.  T.  ITmfAro^,  Cecil  Dreeme,ii. 

crenelled  (kren'eld),  a.  Same  as  crenelated. 

The  king  was  asked  to  establish  by  statute  that  every 

man  throughout  England  might  make  fort  or  fortress, 

walls,  and  crenelled  or  embattled  towers,  at  his  own  free 

will.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  472. 

crengle  (kreng'gl),  TO.     Same  as  cringle  (a). 

creniC  (kre'nik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kpi/vt/,  Doric  upava,  a 
spring;  cf.  upowdQ,  a  spring.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  spring :  used  only  in  crenie  acid,  a  white, 
uncrystallizable  organic  acid  existing  in  vege- 
table mold  and  in  the  oeherous  deposits  of  fer- 
ruginous waters.  By  oxidation  it  forms  apo- 
crenio  acid  (which  see,  under  apocrenic). 

Crenilabrus  ("kren-i-la'brus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
crena,  a  notch  (see  crena),  +'  labrum,  a  lip.] 
A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  section  Acanthoptery- 
gii  and  family  Labridce,  to  which  the  gilthead 
or  goldenmaid  and  the  goldfinny  or  goldsinny 
belong.  Several  species  have  English  names.  C.  nwlops 
or  tinea  is  the  Conner,  gilthead,  or  goldenmaid ;  C.  eor- 
nubicus  or  norvegityus  is  the  goldfinny  or  goldsinny;  C. 
rupestris  is  Jago's  goldsinny ;  C.  mvltidentatus  is  the  cork- 
ling,  corkwing,  or  Ball's  wrasse ;  C.  gibbus  is  the  gibbous 
wrasse  ;  C.  luscus,  the  scale-rayed  wrasse ;  and  C.  •micro- 
stoma, the  small-mouthed  wrasse  or  rock-cock. 

crenkle  (kreng'kl),  TO.     Same  as  cringle  (a). 

Crenuchina  (kren-u-ki'na),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cre- 
nuchiis  +  -ina.]  In  Giintter's  system  of  classi- 
fication of  fishes,  a  group  of  Characinidce.  The 
technical  characters  are :  an  adipose  dorsal  fin,  teeth  in 
both  jaws  well  developed,  dorsal  fin  rather  elongate,  gill- 
openings  wide  (the  gill-membrane  not  being  attached  to 
the  isthmus),  belly  rounded,  and  no  canine  teeth.  Of 
two  known  species,  one  is  South  American  and  the  other 
African. 

CrenucIlUS  (kren'u-kus),  n.  [NL.  (Giinther, 
1863).]     The  typical  genus  of  Crenuchina. 

crenula  (kren'u-la),  TO. ;  pi.  crenulw  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  crena,  a  notch:  see  crena.]  In  zool., 
a  little  notch ;  a  little  curved  wrinkle  on  a  sur- 
face ;  one  of  iihe  teeth  of  a  crenulate  edge. 

The  rudiments  of  feet  resembling  obsolete  tubercles  or 
crenutcB.  Say. 

crenulate,  crenulated  (kren'u-lat,  -la-ted),  a. 
[<  crenula  +  -ate'^  (+  -ed^).]  Notched;  marked 
as  with  notches. 

In  most  parts  it  [i)honolite]  has  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
arid  is  sonorous,  yet  it  is  crenulated  with  minute  air-cavi- 
ties. Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  96. 
Specifically — (a)  In  bot,  having  the  edge  cut  into  veiy 
small  scallops,  as  some  leaves.'  Also  crenelate,  crenellate. 
(b)  In  conch.,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  indented  margin 
of  a  shell.  The  fine  saw-like  edge  of  the  shell  of  the  cocMe, 
which  fits  nicely  into  the  opposite  shell,  is  a  familiar  exam- 
ple, (c)  In  entom. ,  finely  crenate  or  waved :  as,  a  crenulate 
mar^n. 

crenulation  (kren-u-la'shon),  TO.  [<  crermlate 
+  -4on.]  1.  The  state  of  being  crenulated; 
a  series  of  notches ;  specifically,  the  crenate 
marking  of  the  margip  of  some  leaves.  See  out 
under  crenate. — 2.  Fine  striation.     [Bare.] 
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The  markings  at  the  sides  of  the  petals  [in  Extracrinus] 
are  much  more  delicate  than  in  Pentacrinua,  having  more 
the  character  of  strise  or  crenulation  than  of  coarse  ridges 

Seimce,  IV.  223! 

creodont  (kre'o-dont),  a.  and  to.    I.  a.  Pertain 
ins  to  the  Creodonta. 
11.  TO.  One  of  the  Creodonta. 

Creodonta  (kre-o-don'ta),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
icpiac,  flesh,  +  oSoic  (bSmir-)  =  E.  tooth;  cf.  Gr! 
KpEoj36Tog,  carnivorous.]  A  group  of  fossil  mam- 
mals, considered  by  Cope  a  suborder  of  his 
Bunotheria,  containing  forms  ancestrally  re- 
lated to  existing  Carmvora,  and  divided  by  him 
into  the  five  families  Arctocyonidee,  Micundw 
OxycenidcB,  Amblyctonidce,  and  Meronychidce. 

Creodonta  were  not  such  dangerous  animals  as  the  car- 
nivora,  with  some  possible  exceptions,  because,  although 
they  were  as  lai-ge,  they  generally  had  shorter  legs,  less 
acute  claws,  and  smaller  and  more  simple  brains. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVII.  610. 

Creole  (kre'61),  TO.  and  a.  [=  D.  Icreool  =  G. 
Tcreole  =  Dan.  Jcreol,  <  P.  crMe  =  Pg.  crioulo  = 
It.  creolo,  <  Sp.  criollo,  a  ereole;  said  to  he  a 
negro  corruption  of  B^.*criadillo,  dim.  of  criado, 
a  servant,  follower,  client,  Ut.  one  bred,  brought 
up,  or  educated  (see  creat),  pp.  of  criar,  breed, 
beget,  bring  up,  educate,  lit.  create^  L.  creare, 
create:  see  create.]  I.  to.  1.  In  the  West  Indies 
and  Spanish  America:  (a)  Originally,  a  native 
descended  from  European  (properly  Spanish) 
ancestors,  as  distinguished  from  immigrants  of 
European  blood,  and  from  the  aborigines,  ne- 
groes, and  natives  of  mixed  (Indian  and  Euro- 
pean, or  European  and  negro)  blood.  (J)  Loose- 
ly, a  person  bom  in  the  country,  but  of  a  race 
not  indigenous  to  it,  irrespective  of  color. — 2. 
InLouisiana :  (a)  Originally,  a  native  descended 
from  French  ancestors  who  had  settled  th«e; 
later,  any  native  of  French  or  Spanish  descent 
by  either  parent;  a  person  belonging  to  the 
French-speaking  native  portion  of  the  white 
race. 

Many  Spaniards  of  rank  cast  their  lot  with  the  Crmhi 
[of  Louisiana].  But  the  Creoles  never  became  Spanish; 
and  in  society  balls  where  the  Creole  civilian  met  the 
Spanish  military  ofllcial,  the  cotillon  was  French  or  Span- 
ish according  as  one  or  the  other  party  was  the  stronger. 
G.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  xvi. 

(5)  A  native-born  negro,  as  distinguished  from 
a  negro  brought  from  Africa. 

II.  a.  1 .  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  a  Creole  or  the  Creoles :  as,  Creole  songs ;  Cre- 
ole dialects. 

Among  the  people  a  transmutation  was  going  on,  French 

fathers  were  moving  aside  to  make  room  for  Creole  sons. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  v. 

2.  Of  immediate  West  Indian  growth,  but  of 
ultimate  European  or  other  foreign  origin: 

as,  Creole  chickens ;  Creole  roses Creole  dialect, 

the  broken  English  of  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana  and  the 
neighboring  region. — Creole  negro,  a  negro  bom  in  a 
part  of  the  West  Indies  or  the  United  States  now  or 
originally  Spanish  or  French.—  Creole  patois,  the  cor- 
rupt French  spoken  by  the  negroes  and  Creole  negroes  of 
Louisiana. 

creolean  (kre-6'le-an),  a.  [<  Creole  +  -em.] 
Pertaining  to  or"  fesemblLng  Creoles;  Creole. 
[Bare.] 

creoliant  (kre-6'li-an),  TO.  and  a.     [<  ereole  + 
-ian.]    I.  TO.  'A  Creole.     Goldsmith. 
II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  Creoles. 

You  are  bom  a  manorial  serf  or  creolian  negro. 

Godwin,  On  Population,  p.  472. 

creophagfOUS  (kre-of 'a-gus),  a.  [<  Gr.  KpeojAyo;, 
flesh-eating,  <  Kp'eag,-&eah.,  +  (l>ayelv,ea,t.]  Plesn- 
eating;  carnivorous. 

It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  these  are  exceptional  ere- 
ophagous  Protophytes,  parallel  at  a  lower  level  of  struc- 
ture to  the  insectivorous  Phanerogams. 

E.  B.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  831. 

Creqphilse  (kre-of 'i-le),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  npi- 
Qf ,  flesh,  -1-  }>aog,  loving.]  In  Latreille's  classiii- 
cation  of  insects,  a  subtribe  of  Mmsddes,  having 
very  large  alulets,  nearly  covering  the  balan- 
cers, represented  by  such  genera  as  Echinomyia, 
Ocyptera,  and  Musca,  and  including  the  flesh- 
flies. 

creosol,  creasol  (kre'o-, kre'a-sol), n.  [Aiereos- 
ote,  creas-ote,  +  -ol.]'  A  colorless  oily  hquia 
(C8H10O2)  of  an  agreeable  odor  and  a  burning 
taste.  „ 

creosote,  creasote  (kre'o-,  kre'arsot),M.  [=^- 
creosote  =  Sp.  creosota  =  It.  creosoto  =  !>■  »»'™' 
soot  =  G.  Dan.  Icreosot,  <  NL.  creosota,  <  Gr.  KptH 
(combining  form  prop.  Kpto-),  flesh,  +  <««■-  ^ 
aurijp,  preserver,  <  aiil^uv,  preserve,  save.J  A 
substance  flrst  prepared  from  wood-te  vcom 
which  it  is  separated  by  repeated  solution  m 
potash,  treatment  with  acids,  and  <3|stula(ion^ 
It  is  also  obtained  from  crude  pyroligneous  acid.  ^^^V 
state  it  is  oily,  heavy,  colorless,  refracts  hght  powermuj, 
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and  has  a  sweetish,  burning  taste,  and  a  strong  smell  as  of 
peat-smoke  or  smoked  meat.  It  is  so  powei^ul  an  anti- 
septic that  meat  will  not  putrefy  after  being  plunged  into 
a  solution  of  one  per  cent,  of  creosote.  Wood  treated  with 
it  is  not  subject  to  dry-rot  or  other  decay.  It  has  been 
used  in  surgery  and  medicine  as  an  antiseptic  with  great 
success,  but  it  is  now  almost  superseded  by  the  cheaper  and 
equally  eflBcient  carbolic  acid.  It  is  often  added  to  wliisky, 
to  give  it  the  peat-reek  flavor.  Also  written  Jcreosote,  Icre- 
asote. 
creosote,  creasote  (kre'o-,  kre'a-sot),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  creosoted,  creasoted,  ppif.  creosoting,  cre- 
asoUng.  [<  creosote,  creasote, ».]  To  apply  cre- 
osote or  a  solution  of  creosote  to ;  treat  ■with 
creosote :  as,  to  creosote  wood  to  prevent  its  de- 
cay. 

An  equally  favorable  and  decisive  result  was  obtained 
from  the  pieces  of  flr  creosoted  at  Amsterdam. 

Po:p.  Sci.  Mo.,  III.  665. 

creosote-bush  (kre'o-sot-bush),  n.  The  Larrea 
Mexicana,  a  zygophyllaceous  evergreen  shruh 
of  northern  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  region, 
very  resinous,  and  having  a  strong,  heavy  odor. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  by  the  Mexicans  as  a 
remedy  for  rheumatism  and  also  to  give  a  red  color  to 
leather. 

creosote-water  (kre'9-s6t-wa,'''t6r),  n.  A  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  creosote  in  water :  the  aqua 
creosoti  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
crepance,  crepane  (kre'pans,  -pan),  n.  [<  L. 
crepare,  ppr.  crepan(t-)s,  Ureak:  see  crepitate, 
andef.  craven,  crevice'^.']  A  wound  in  a  hind  leg 
of  a  horse  caused  by  striking  with  the  shoe  of 
the  other  hind  foot,  in  the  vice  called  "inter- 
fering." 

crSpe  (krap),  ».     [F. :  see  crape.']    Crape. 
crepelt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  cripple. 
crSpe-lisse  (krap'les'),  »•     [F.,  smooth  crape : 
erepe,  crape;  lisse,  smooth.]    A  fine  thin  silk 
material,  used  for  women's  ruchings,  dresses, 
etc. 
crepera  (krep'e-ra),  n. ;  pi.  creperw  (-re).    [NL., 
fem.  of  L.  creper,  dusky,  dark:  see  crepuscle.] 
inentom.,  an  undefined  portion  of  surface  hav- 
ing a  paler  color  on 
a'  dark   ground;   a 
pale  mark  fading  at 
the   edges  into  the 
ground-color. 
crepida  (krep'i-da), 
n. ;  pi.  crepidcB  (-de). 
[L.,<  Gr.  KpTjnlg,  aoo. 
KprimSa,  a   kind    of 
boot   or    shoe :   see 
def.]      In    classical 
antiq.,  a  foot-cover- 
ing or  shoe  varying 
much  in  type,  qual- 
ity,  and  use ;   spe- 
cifically, a  Grreek  sandal,  of  which  the  upper 
portion,  inclosing  the  foot,  was  a  more  or  less 
close  network,  cMefly  of  leather  thongs. 
crepidoma  (kre-pi-do'ma),  n. ;  pi.  crepidomata 
(-ma-ta).     [Grr.  upTinldafia,  <  Kpijirlg  (upriind-),  a 
foundation:  see  crepida."]     The  entire  founda- 
tion of  an  ancient  temple,  including  the  stereo- 
bate  and  the  stylobate. 

Crepidnla  (kre-pid'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  crepi- 
dula,  a  small  sandalj  dim.  of  crepida,  a  sandal, 
<  Gr.  KfyrjviQ  {Kpipri6-),  a  half -boot: 
see  crepida.]  A  genus  of  tsenio- 
glossate  peotinibranchiate  mol- 
lusks,  of  the  family  Calyptrmidce 
or  bonnet-shells;  the  slipper-lim- 
pets. They  have  an  oval,  very  convex 
shell,  ivithin  which  is  a  shelf-like  parti- 
tion. There  are  many  species,  of  most 
parts  of  the  world.  C.  fomicata  and  C. 
plana  are  two  comlnon  species  of  the 
United  States.  Slipper-limpet, 

crepilt,»i.  A  Middle  English  form  c^>fiduiajirm- 
of  cripple.     Chaucer. 

crepinet,  n.  Same  as  orespime.  Cotgrave. 
Grepis  (kre'pis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  erepiSj  an  un- 
known plant,  <  Gr.  KprfKiQ,  found  only  m  sense 
of  'boot,  base,  foundation,'  etc. :  see  orepida.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Compositm,  con- 
taining numerous  species  of  herbaceous  annuals 
with  mUky  juice,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
with  several  species  in  western  North  America ; 
the  hawk's-beard.  The  leaves  are  radical,  and  the  flow- 
ers numerous,  small,  yellow  or  purplish,  with  the  corollas 
all  ligulate  and  the  pappus  white  and  soft. 
crepitaculum  (krep-i-tak'u-lum),  n. ;  pi.  crepi- 
tacula  (-la).  [L.,  a  rattle,  <;  crepitare,  pp.  crepi- 
tefets,  rattle:  &&&  crepitate.]  1.  An  ancient  in- 
strument resembUng  the  castanets.  —  2.  In 
eool.,  a  rattle  or  rattling-organ,  as  that  on  the 
tail  of  a  rattlesnake.  See  cut  under  rattlesnake. 
—  8.  A  talc-like  spot  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
wings  of  certain  ZbcusUdce.  Pascoe. 
85 


Crepidx.^  From  statue  of  Sophocles, 
in  the  Lateran  Museum,  Rome. 
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crepitant  (krep'i-tant),  a.  [=  P.  (yr^j,,^,..  = 
bp.  i'g.  It.  crepitante,  <  L.  crepitan(t-)8,  ppr.  of 
crmtare:  see  crepitate.]  1.  Crackhng:  spe- 
ciflcaUy  appUed,  mpathol.,  to  the  pathognomic 
sound  of  the  lungs  in  pneumonia. —  2.  In  em- 
torn.,  having  the  power  of  crepitation. 

crepitate  (krep'i-tat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crepir- 
tated,  ppr.  crepitating.  [<  L.  crepitatvi,  pp.  of 
crepitare  (>  F.  cripii^r  =  Sp.  Pg.  crepitar  =  It. 
crepitare),  creak,  rattle,  clatter,  crackle,  etc., 
freq.  of  crepare,  pp.  crepitus,  creak,  rattle,  etc., 
burst  or  break  with  a  noise,  crash.  Cf.  craven^, 
crevice^  from  the  same  ult.  source.]  1.  To 
crackle;  snap  with  a  sharp,  abrupt,  and  rap- 
idly repeated  sound,  as  salt  in  fire  or  during 
calcination. 

Policy  and  principle  .  .  .  would  have  been  crepitating 
always  in  their  declivity. 

BushneU,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  I.  28. 
Specifically — 2.  To  rattle  or  crackle;  use  the 
crepitaculum,  as  a  rattlesnake. — 3.  In  entom., 
to  eject  suddenly  from  the  anus,  with  a  slight 
noise,  a  volatile  fluid  having  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  smoke  and  a  sfaong  pungent  odor, 
as  certain  bombardier-beetles  of  the  genus 
Brachinus  and  its  allies. 
crepitation  (krep-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  P.  cr^ita- 
tion  =  Sp.  crepitacion  =  Pg.  crepitagSo,  <  L. 
as  if  *crepitatio(n-),  <  crepitare,  pp.  crepitatus, 
crackle:  see  cr^itate.]  1.  A  crackling  noise, 
resembling  a  succession  of  minute  explosions, 
such  as  the  crackling  of  some  salts  in  calcina- 
tion, or  the  noise  made  in  the  friction  of  frac- 
tured bones  when  moved  in  certain  directions; 
also,  in  pathot,  the  grating  sensation  felt  by 
the  hand  when  applied  to  fractured  bones  under 
movement;  crepitus. 

The  pent  crepitation  of  dozens  of  India  flre-crackers, 
which  the  youth  of  Pierpont  were  discharging  all  about 
the  village  green.  if.  W.  Preston,  Year  in  Eden,  x. 

Specifically — 2.  Inpathol.,  certain  sounds  de- 
tected in  the  lungs  by  auscultation;  the  pecu- 
liar crackling  sound  which  characterizes  pneu- 
monia; crepitant  rales. — 3.  The  action  of  a  cre- 
pitaculum, as  of  that  of  a  rattlesnake ;  stridu- 
lation. — 4.  In  entom.,  the  act  of  ejecting  a  pun- 

fent  fluid  from  the  anus,  with  a  slight  noise, 
ee  crepitate,  3. 
crepitative  (krep'i-ta-tiv),  a.     [<  crepitate  + 
-ive.]    Having  the  power  of  crepitating;  crepi- 
tant. 

The  Indians  north  of  Hudson's  Bay  designate  the  aurora 
Edthin  (reindeer  cow),  because  it  shares  the  crepitative 
quality  of  that  animal's  hide  when  it  is  rubbed,  and  gives 
oft  sparks.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  433. 

crepitus  (krep'i-tus),  n. ;  pi.  crepitus.  [L.,  a 
rattling,  a  crackling  noise,  <  crepare,  crackle, 
etc. :  see  crepitate.]  1.  AcraekUngnoise;  crep- 
itation. Specifically — 2.  The  soxmd  heard  or 
grating  sensation  felt  when  the  fractured  ends 
of  a  broken  bone  are  rubbed  against  each  other. 

crepon  (krep'on),  n.  [=  It.  crepane,  <  P.  cr^pon, 
<  erSpe,  crape :  see  crape.]  A  stuff  resembling 
crape,  but  not  so  thin  and  gauzy,  made  of  wool 
or  silk,  or  of  silk  and  wool  mixed. 

creppint,  n.    Same  as  crespine. 

crept  (krept).    Preterit  and  past  participle  of 


crepult,  ».  A  Middle  English  form  of  cripple. 
Chaucer. 

crepuscle,  crepuscule  (krf-pus'l,  -kul),  n.  [= 
P.  cripuscule  =  Sp.  crepusculo  =  Pg.  It.  crepus- 
culo,  <  L.  crepusculum,  twilight,  <  oreper,  dusky, 
dark;  said  to  be  of  Sabine  origin.]  Twilight; 
the  light  of  the  morning  from  the  first  dawn  to 
sunrise,  and  of  the  evening  from  sunset  to  dark- 
ness.    [Now  rare.] 

The  sturdy  long-lived  Crepuscule  of  our  southern  climes 
is  unborn  and  unknown  here. 

W.  H.  Russia,  Diary  in  India,  1. 103. 

crepuscular  (krf-pus'ku-lar),  a.  [=  p.  cr4pus- 
culaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  crepuscular,  <  L.  *crepuscu^ 
laris,  <  crepusculum,  twilight:  see  cr^uscle.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  twilight;  glim- 
mering. 

The  tree  which  has  the  greatest  charm  to  Northern  eyes 
is  the  cold,  gray-green  ilex,  whose  clear,  crepuscular  shade 
is  a  delicious  provision  against  a  Southern  sun. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  163. 

2.  In  zool.,  flying  or  appearing  in  the  twilight 
or  evening,  or  before  sunrise :  as,  the  crepuscu- 
lar or  nocturnal  Lepidoptera. 

The  tree-toad,  or  Hyla,  being  crepuscular  in  habits,  was 
found  difficult  to  study.  Science,  III.  66. 

Those  [flying-squirrels]  that  I  have  seen,  near  home,  are 
so  strictly  erepuscular  that  only  the  initial  movements  of 
their  nocturnal  journeys  are  readily  traced. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo..  XXVIII.  640. 
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OrepUBCUlaria  (kre-pus-ku-la'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  L.  *crepitscularis  :  see  crepuscular.] 
In  entom.,  in  LatreUle's  system,  the  second  fam- 
ily ot Lepidoptera;  the  sphinxes  orhawk-moths, 
corresponding  to  the  Linnean  genus  Sphinx, 
and  divided  into  four  sections,  Sesperinjjhin- 
ges,  Sphingides,  Sesiasides,  and  Zygcenides,  cor- 
responding to  the  Pabrician  genera  Castnia, 
Sphinx,  Sesia,  and  Zygcena,  and  nearly  to  mod- 
em families  of  similar  names.  They  connect  the 
diurnal  with  the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  but  are  now  ranged 
with  the  Heterocera  as  distinguished  from  Rhopalocera. 

crepuscule,  n.    See  crepuscle. 

crepusculine  (kre-pus'kli-lin),  a.  [As  crepuscule 
+  -ine^.]    Crepuscular.'    [Eare.] 

High  in  the  rare  crepuscuiine  ether. 

H.  P.  Spofford,  Poems,  p.  7. 

crepusculous  (kre-pus'ku-lus),  a.  [<  crepuscule 
+  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  twilight ;  glimmering ; 
imperfectly  clear  or  luminous. 

The  beginnings  of  philosophy  were  in  a  crepusculous  ob- 
scurity, and  it  is  yet  scarce  past  the  dawn. 

Glanville,  Seep.  ScL,  xix. 

crepusculum  (kre-pus'ku-lum),  n.  [L.,  twi- 
light, dusk:  see  crepuscle.]     Twilight. 

cres.,  cresc.  In  music,  common  abbreviations 
of  crescendo. 

crescet,  v.  i.  [ME.  crescen  (also  cresen,  in  part 
by  apheresis  from  encresen,  increase :  see 
crease'^)  =  OP.  crestre,  croistre,  P.  croitre  =  Pr. 
crescer,  creisser  =  Sp.  crecer  =  Pg.  crescer  =  It. 
crescere,  <  L.  crescere,  increase,  grow,  inceptive 
verb,  <  creare,  make,  create :  see  create.  Prom 
L.  crescere  are  ult.  E.  accrease  =  accresce,  en- 
crease  =  increase,  decrease,  crescent,  increscent, 
decrescent,  excrescent,  etc.]    To  grow;  increase. 

crescencet  (kres'ens),  n.  [=  OP.  crescence, 
creissance,  croissdnce,  P.  croissance  =  Sp.  cre- 
cencia  =  Pg.  crescenga  =  It.  crescenza,  <  L.  cre- 
scentia,  an  increase,  <  crescen{t-)s,  ppr. :  see 
crescent.]    Increase;  growth.    E.I). 

crescendo  (kre-shen'do),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  ppr.  of 
crescere,  <  L.  crescere,  increase :  see  cresce.]  I. 
a.  lumusic,  gradually  increasing  inforee  or  loud- 
ness; swelling.  Often  abbreviated  to  cres.  or 
cresc,  or  represented  by  the  character  -<II. — 
Crescendo  pedal,  in  orrron-Sm'Winjr;  (a)Apedalbyvi'hich 
the  various  stops  may  be  successively  drawn  until  the  full 
power  of  the  instrument  is  in  use.  Generally  this  mecha- 
nism does  not  affect  the  stop-knobs,  so  tliat  it  may  start 
from  any  given  combination,  and  by  the  use  of  the  dimin- 
uendo pedal  may  return  to  the  same.  (6)  The  swell  pedal. 
II.  n.  A  passage  characterized  by  increase 
of  force. 

crescent  (kres'ent),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  OP. 
creissant,  croissant,  P.  croissant  =  Sp.  creciente 
=  Pg.  It.  crescente,  <  L.  crescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cre- 
scere, come  forth,  grow,  increase :  see  cresce. 
II.  n.  Now  spelled  to  suit  the  adj.  and  the  orig. 
L.  form ;  early  mod.  E.  also  cressant,  <  ME. 
cressertt,  cressaunt,  <  OP.  creissant,  croissant,  P. 
croissant  =  Sp.  creciente  =  Pg.  It.  crescente,  the 
new  moon,  a  crescent,  <  L.  crescen{t-)s,  sc.  luna, 
the  increasing  moon  :  see  the  adj.]  I.  a.  1.  In- 
creasing ;  growing :  specifically  applied  to  the 
moon  during  its  first  quarter,  when  its  visible 
portion  is  increasing  in  area,  in  the  curved  form 
called  a  crescent  (see  11.). 

Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  i.  439. 
There  is  many  a  youth 
Kow  crescent,  who  will  come  to  all  I  am. 
And  overcome  it.       Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
Our  sympathy  from  night  to  noon 
Rose  crescent  with  that  crescent  moon. 

Locker,  Castle  in  the  Air. 
2.  Shaped  like  the  appearance  of  the  moon 
during  its  first  quarter —  Crescent  fissure,  a  Assure 
of  the  brain  which  indents  the  dorsomesal  margin  of  the 
hemisphere  near  the  fore  end,  so  as  to  appear  upon  both 
the  dorsal  and  the  mesal  aspect,  its  length  in  these  two 
aspects  being  approximately  equal,  and  its  dorsal  part 
being  at  a  right  angle  with  the  meson  ;  the  frontal  Assure 
of  Owen ;  the  crucial  sulcus  of  others.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  constant  and  well-marked  sulci  of  the  brain  of  the 
Camivora  and  the  higher  mammals  generally. 

II.  n.  1.  The  period  of  apparent  growth  or 
increase  of  the  moon  in  its  first  quarter:  as, 
the  moon  is  in  its  crescent. —  2.  The  increasing 
part  of  the  moon  in  its  first  quarter,  or  the  sim- 
ilarly shaped  decreasing  part  in  its  last  quar- 
ter, when  it  presents  a  bow  of  light  terminat- 
ing in  points  or  horns :  as,  the  crescent  of  the 
moon.  Hence — 3.  The  moon  itself  in  either 
its  first  or  its  last  quarter ;  the  new  or  the  old 
moon.     [Poetical.] 

Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  skies, 
And  the  faint  crescent  shoots  by  fits  before  their  eyes. 

Dryden. 
4.  Something  in  the  shape  of  the  crescent 
moon ;  a  crescent-shaped  object,  construction. 


Heraldic  Cres- 
cent. 


crescent 

device,  or  symbol.  Speciflcally—  (a)  The  Turkish  stan- 
dard, which  bears  the  figure  of  a  crescent,  and,  figuratively, 
the  Turkish  military  power  itself.  The  use  of  the  cres- 
cent as  the  Turkish  emblem  dates  from  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  (1463) ;  it  had  been  considered  in  a  sense 
an  emblem  of  the  city,  and  was  assumed  by  the  Turkish 
sultans  in  commemoration  of  their  signal  conquest. 
The  cross  of  our  faith  is  replanted, 
The  pale,  dying  crescent  is  daunted. 

Campbell,  Song  of  the  Greeks. 
The  crescent  glittering  on  the  domes  which  were  once 
consecrated  by  the  venerated  symbol  of  his  faith. 

Frescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

(6)  In  her.,  a  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  young  or  new  moon, 
usually  borne  horizontally  with  the  horns 
'  '    uppermost.     See  decrescent  and  incres- 

cent. 

A  second  son  differences  his  arms  with 
a  crescent. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra 
[ser.),  i.  114. 
(c)  In  arch.,  a  range  of  buildings  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  or  half-moon :  as, 
Lansdowne  Crescent  in  London. 
5.  A  Turkish  military  musical  instrument  with 
bells  or  jingles. —  6.  A  defect  in  a  horse's  foot, 
when  the  coifin-bone  falls  down.  E.  D. —  7. 
In  lace-making,  a  eordonnet  of  considerable  pro- 
jection inclosing  part  of  the  pattern  of  point- 
lace,  giving  it  relief,  and  separating  it  from  the 
ground  or  from  other  parts  of  the  pattern.  Thus, 
if  a  leaf  is  made  of  cloth-stitch,  it  may  be  surrounded  by 
a  crescent  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  with  half  as 
much  projection,  and  this  again  by  a  ring  of  ornamental 
loops  or  couronnes. 

8.  A  small  roll  of  bread  of  various  kinds,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

At  noon  I  bought  two  crisp  crescents  ...  at  a  shop 
counter.  The  Century,  XXXII.  939. 

Crescent  City,  the  by-name  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
from  the  crescent-shaped  bend  of  the  Mississippi  river  in 
its  front. — Crescent  reversed,  in  her.,  a  crescent  with 
the  horns  turned  downward. —  Crescents  Of  Gianuzzi, 
in  anat.,  the  peculiar  crescentiform  bodies  found  lying  in 
the  alveoli  of  salivary  glands,  between  the  cells  and  the 
xnembrana  propria.  Also  called  demilunes  o.f  Heidenhain. 
—  Order  of  the  Crescent,  a  Turkish  order  instituted  in 
1799,  and  awarded  only  for  distinguished  bravery  in  the 
naval  or  military  service.  It  was  abolished  in  1861.  An 
order  of  the  crescent  was  founded  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in 
Sicily  In  1268,  but  had  a  short  existence.  Een6  of  Anjou, 
count  of  Provence  and  titular  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
founded  another  short-lived  order  of  the  crescent  in  the 
fifteenth  century, 
crescent  (kres'ent),  J),  i.  [<  crescent,  n."]  1.  To 
form  into  a  crescent. — 2.  To  stirround  partly 
in  a  semicircular  or  crescent  form.  [Rare.] 
A  dark  wood  crescents  more  than  half  the  lawn. 

Seward,  Letters,  vi.  195. 
crescentade  (kres-en-tad'),  n.  [<  crescent  + 
-ode,  formed  after  crusade f\  A  war  or  military 
expedition  imderthe  flag  of  Turkey,  for  the  de- 
fense or  extension  of  Mohammedanism.  See 
crescent,  n.,  4  (a),  and  compare  crusade^. 
crescented  (kres'en-ted),  a.   [<  crescent  +  -ef72.] 

1.  Adorned  with  a  crescent;  in  7je»\, decorated 
with  crescents  at  the  ends :  said  of  any  bearing 
that  may  receive  them,  as  a  cross  or  saltier. — 

2.  Bent  like  or  into  a  crescent. 

Phcebe  bent  towards  him  crescented.  Keats. 

Crescentia  (kre-sen'shia),  ».  [NXi.,  after  Cre- 
scenti,  an  old  writer  on  botany.]  A  small  ge- 
nus of  trees  or  large  shrubs,  natural  order  Big- 
noniacece,  natives  of  the  tropics.    The  principal 


Branch  of  Calabash-tree  {Crescentia  Cuj'eie),  with  flower  and  fruit. 


species  is  the  calabash-tree,  C.  Cujete,  of  tropical  America, 
bearing  a  gourd-like  fruit,  the  hard  shell  of  which  is 
applied  to  many  domestic  uses,  and  is  often  elaborately 
carved  or  painted. 
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crescentic  (kre-sen'tik),  a.  [<  crescent,  n.,  + 
-ic]    Having  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

In  the  shade  of  a  very  thick  tree-top  the  sun-flecks  are 
circular  like  the  sun ;  but  during  an  eclipse  they  are  cres- 
centic, or  even  annular.  Le  Conte,  Light,  p.  27. 

Douglas  Bay,  with  its  romantic  headlands,  crescentic 
shores,  etc.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXV.  620. 

crescentically  (kre-sen'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
crescentic  manner  or  shape ;  crescentwise. 

crescentiform  (kre-sen'ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  cres- 
ceii(t-)s,  crescent,  -I-  foryna,  shape.]  Crescen- 
tic in  form;  shaped  like  a  crescent:  in  eool., 
said  specifically  of  various  parts,  as  joints  of  the 
antennae  or  palpi  of  insects. 

crescentoid  (kres'en-toid),  a.  [<  crescent  + 
-oid.']    Crescent-lite;  crescentiform. 

Neither  kind  of  tubercles  crescentoid,  but  united  in 
pairs.  i?.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  250. 

crescent-shaped  (kres'ent-shapt),  a.  Shaped 
like  a  crescent ;  lunate ;  crescentiform. 

crescentwise  (kres'ent-wiz),  adv.  In  the  shape 
of  a  crescent. 

crescive  (kres'iv),  a.  [<  cresce  +  -ive.']  Increas- 
ing; growing;  crescent.     [Archaic] 

The  prince  obscur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wilduess ;  which,  no  doubt, 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  nij  ,ht, 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 

The  great  and  crescive  self,  rooted  in  absolute  nature, 
supplants  all  relative  existence,  and  ruins  the  kingdom  of 
mortal  friendship  and  love.  Emerson,  Experience. 

creset,  f.     See  crease^. 

creshawk  (kres'hS,k),  n.  [<  cres-  (prob.  due  ult. 
to  P.  cresserelle,  crecerelle — Cotgrave),  a  kestrel : 
see  kestrel  and  hawlc^.']    The  kestrel.    Montagu. 

cresmet,  n.  and  v.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
chrism. 

cresol  (kre'sol),  n.  [<  cres-,  for  creosote,  +  -01.2 
A  phenol  having  the  formula  C7H8O,  occurring 
in  coal-  and  wood-tar.  When  pure  it  forms  a 
colorless  crystalline  mass.  Also  cresylic  acid 
and  cressol. 

cresotic  (krf-sot'ik),  a.  [For  creosotic,  <  creo- 
sote +  -ic.  ]  '  Relating  to  or  containing  creosote. 
—  Cresotic  acid,  CgHgOs,  an  acid  derived  from  cresylic 
alcohoL 

crespt,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  crisp. 

crespinet,  n.  [OP.,  also  crepine,  P.  cr4pine,  a 
fringe,  caul,  kell,  <  crespe,  lawn,  cjrprus,  crape : 
see  crcepe.~\  A  net  or  caul  inclosmg  the  hair, 
used  as  a  head-dress  in  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  it  is  represented  as  projecting  greatly, 
in  bosses  or  in  horn-shaped  protuberances,  in  front  of  the 
ears.     Also  crisp,  crispine,  crespinette. 

crespinettet,  n.  [OP.,  dim.  of  crespine :  see  cres- 
pine."]    Same  as  crespine. 

cress  (kres),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  kerse,  Icarse, 
kars;  <  ME.  cresse,  cres,  also  transposed,  kerse, 
kers,  carse,  <  AS.  cresse,  cerse,  ccerse  =  D. 
kers  =  OHG-.  cresso,  cressa,  MHG.  Gr.  kresse, 
cress;  the  Scand.  forms,  Sw.  krasse  =  Dan. 
karse,  are  prob.  borrowed  from  LG.  or  HG.,  as 
are  also  OP.  kerson,  creson,  P.  cresson  =  Pr. 
creissoun  =  It.  erescione  =  Cat.  crexen,  <  ML. 
cresso(n-),  cresco(n-)j  later  also  crisonium  (the 
Romance  forms  being  popularly  referred  to 
L.  orescere,  grow:  see  cresce),  and  Slov.  kresh, 
kresha  =  Lett,  kresse,  cress.  Origin  of  Teut. 
word  doubtful;  possibly  from  verb  repr.  by 
OHG.  chresan,  MHG.  kresen,  creep.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  many  species  of  plants,  most  of 
them  of  the  natural  order  Cruciferce.  Water-cress, 
or  Nasturtium  ojjicinale,  is  used  as  a  salad,  and  is  valued 
in  medicine  for  its  antiscorbutic  qualities.  The  leaves 
have  a  moderately  pungent  taste.  It  grows  on  the  brinks 
of  rivulets  and  in  moist  grounds.  The  American  water- 
cress is  Cardamine  rotundifolia  ;  bitter  cress  is  a  name  of 
other  species  of  the  genus.  Common  garden-cress,  also 
called  pepper-,  town-,  or  golden  cress,  is  Lepidium  sathmm; 
cow-cress  is  L.  campestre;  bastard  cress  or  penny-cress, 
Thlaspi  arvense  ;  tower-cTess,  Arabis  Turrita.  Other  spe- 
cies are  known  as  rock-  or  wall-cress ;  winter,  land-, 
Belleisle,  or  Noi-mandy  cress,  Barbarea  vulgaris  or  B.  prce- 
cox ;  tooth-cress,  a  species  of  Dentaria ;  Peter's  or  rock- 
cress,  Crithmum  maritimum ;  and  swine-  or  wart-cress, 
Senebiera  Coronopus.  Among  other  orders  belong  the  dock- 
cress  or  nipplewort,  Lapsana  communis,  of  the  Com.posi- 
tce,  and  the  Indian  cress,  Tropoeolum  majus,  of  the  Gera- 
niacece,  so  named  from  the  pungent,  cress-like  taste  of  the 
leaves. 

Poure  folke  for  fere  tho  fertde  Hunger  geme 
With  creym  and  with  croddes,with  carses  and  other  herbes. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  322. 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars ; 
I  loiter  round  my  cresses. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

cressantt,  cressauntt,  «.     Obsolete  forms  of 

crescen  t. 
cressedt,  «.     -An  old  form  of  cresset. 
cresselle  (kre-sel'),  n.    [P.  crecelle,  OP.  crecelle, 

crecerelle  (Roquefort),  a  rattle.]    A  wooden  rat- 


crest 

tie  once  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

during  Passion  week  instead  of  a  bell. 

cresset  (kres'et),  n.  [<ME.  cresset,  <  OP.  cresset 

craisset,  craicet,  crasset,  var.  criisset,  crucet  croi- 

set,creuset,F'.creu. 

set,  a  cresset;   a 

modification,  with. 

other  dim.  sufSx 

-et,  of  or.  crassel, 

croisel,       croissel, 

crucel,       cruceau, 

croissol,  croimel,  a 

cresset,  <0D.ifcn(y- 

sel,     a     hanging 

lamp,      dim.     of 

krwyse,  a  pot,  cup. 

Cressets.  cruso,    D.    kroes: 

see  cruse.l     X.  A 

cup  of  any  incombustible  material  mounted 

upon  a   pole  or  suspended  from  above,  and 

serving  to  contain  a  light  often  made  by  the 

burning  of  a  coil  of  pitched  rope.    Compare 

beacon. 

From  the  arched  roof, 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic^  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
Witli  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  728. 

The  cresset  was  a  large  lanthoru  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
long  pole,  and  carried  upon  a  man's  shoulder.  The  cres- 
sets were  found  partly  by  the  different  companies. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  464. 

A  cresset,  in  an  iron  chain, 

AVliich  served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 

With  damp  and  darkness  seemed  to  strive. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  18. 

2.  -An  iron  frame  used  by  coopers  in  heating 
barrels,  to  clear  the  inside  and  make  the  staves 
flexible . — 3 .  A  kitchen  utensil  for  setting  a  pot 
over  the  fire.  [Local.]  — 4.  A  chafer  or  small 
portable  furnace  upon  which  a  dish  can  be  set 
to  be  kept  hot. 

cresset-light  (kres'et-lit),  n.  A  lamp  or  bear 
con  of  which  a  cresset  forms  the  chief  part. 

cresset-stone  (kres'et-ston),  n.  A  large  stone 
in  which  one  or  more  cup-shaped  hollows  are 
made  to  serve  as  cressets. 

cressol  (kres'ol),  n.     See  cresol. 

cress-rocket  (kres'rok''''et),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  Vella  pseudocyUsus,  a  cruciferous  plant 
with  yellow  flowers,  indigenous  to  Spain  and 
cultivated  in  English  gardens. 

cressy  (kres'i),  a.  [<  cress  + -1/1.]  Abounding 
in  cresses. 

The  cressy  islets  white  in  flower. 

Tennyson,  Gerairit. 

crest  (krest),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ereast, 
<  ME.  crest,  creste,  rarely  creest,  crist,  <  OF. 
creste,  creiste,  P.  crete  =  Pr.  Sp.  It.  cresta  = 
Pg.  crista,  <  L.  crista,  a  comb  or  tuft  on  the 
head  of  a  bird  or  serpent,  a  crest.]  1.  A  tuft 
or  other  natural  process  growing  upon  the  top 
of  an  animal's  head,  as  the  comb  of  a  cook,  a 
swelling  on  the  head  of  a  serpent,  etc.  See 
crista. 

With  stones,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attack 
His  rising  crest,  and  drive  the  serpent  back. 

C.  Pitt,  tr.  of  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry. 

Crests  proper  belong  to  the  top  of  the  head,  but  may  be 
also  held  to  include  such  growths  on  its  side. .  .  .  Cretts 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  1,  where  the  feathers  ai'e 
simply  lengthened  or  otherwise  enlarged ;  and  2,  where 
the  texture,  and  sometimes  even  the  structure,  is  altered. 
Nearly  all  birds  possess  the  power  of  moving  and  elevat- 
ing the  feathers  on  the  head,  simulating  a  slight  crat  in 
moments  of  excitement.    Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Bkds,  p.  99. 

2.  Anything  resembling,  suggestive  of,  or  oc- 
cupying the  same  relative  position  as  a  crest, 
(a)  An  article  of  dress  or  ornament ;  specifically,  in  am«r, 
an  upright  ornament  of  a  helmet,  especially  when  notions 
and  floating  like  a  plume  of  fea- 
thers or  a  cointoise,  as  a  ridge  of 
metal,  hair,  bristles,  feathers,  or 
the  like.  Crests  of  diverse  forms 
were  usual  on  ancient  helmets, 
and  have  been  more  or  less 
closely  imitated  in  the  various 
forms  of  crest  affixed  to  the  hel- 
mets of  some  modern  mounted 
troops,  etc.  Stiff  crests  of  hair 
or  feathers  were  often  worn 
by  knights  in  the. middle  ages. 
(Compare  aigret.)  The  crest  in 
medieval  armor  was  early  affect- 
ed by  heraldic  considerations 
(see  (b)),  whether  formally,  as  ...  ,  ■„_ 

being  the  heraldic  crest  itself,  or  by  the  necessity  of  using 
a  badge  or  cognizance,  whether  temporary  or  Pf ""  „i„h' 
thus,  the  tilting-helmet  was  often  surmounted  by  an  ua"- 
orate  structure  in  cuir-bouilli  or  even  in  thin  metal,  i»i' 
resenting  an  animal  or  the  head  of  an  animal,  or  a  nuinw 
figure. 

A  golden  Viper  .  . 
helmet. 


Helmet  and  Cre«.-Fro" 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthemn. 


1  erected  vpon  the  OT^o'Ws 
Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 1* 


A  Hon  sejant,  affronts  (the 
royal  crest  of  Scotland). 


crest 

She  stood  upon  the  castle  wall,  .  .  . 

She  watoh'd  my  crest  amons  them  all,  .  .  . 

She  saw  me  fight,  she  heard  me  call. 

Tennyson,  Ballad  of  Oriana. 
0)  In  her.,  a  part  of  an  achievement  borne  outside  of  and 
above  the  escutcheon.  There  are  sometimes  two  crests, 
which  are  borne  on  the  sides. 
When  the  crest  is  not  specially 
mentioned  as  emerging  from  a 
coronet,  chapeau,  or  the  like,  it 
is  assumed  to  be  borne  upon  a 
wreath.  A  crest  is  not  properly 
borne  by  a  woman,  or  by  a  city 
or  other  corporate  body,  as  it  is 
always  assumed  to  be  the  orna- 
ment worn  upon  the  belmet. 

The  erest  is  a  raised  arm,  hold- 
ing, in  a  threatening  attitude,  a 
drawn  sabre. 

Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of 
[Nations, 
(c)  The  foamy,  feather-like  top  of 
a  wave. 

The  towering  crest  of  the  tides 
Plunged  on  the  vessel.  Tennyson,  The  Wreck, 

(rf)  The  highest  part  or  summit  of  a  hill  or  mountain- 
range,  (e)  In /(»•(.,  the  top  line  of  a  slope.  (/)  In  arcA., 
any  ornamental  finishing  of  stone,  teiTa-cotta,  metal,  or 
wood,  which  surmounts  a  wall,  roof-ridge,  screen,  canopy, 
or  other  similar  part  of  a  building — whether  a  battlement, 
open  carved  work,  or  other  enrichment ;  the  coping  on  the 
parapet  of  a  medieval  building;  a  cresting  (which  see). 
The  name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  tinials  of  gables 
and  pinnacles,  (p)  In  anat,,  specifically,  a  ridge  on  a 
bone:  as,  the  occipital  crest;  the  frontal  crest;  the  tibial 
(^est.  See  phrases  below,  and  crista,  (h)  In  zool,,  any 
elongate  elevation  occupying  the  highest  part  of  a  surface. 
Specifically— (1)  A  longitudinal  central  elevation,  with  an 
irregular  or  tuberculose  summit,  on  the  prothorax  of  an  in- 
sect, especially  of  a  grasshopper.  (2)  A  longitudinal  ele- 
vated tuft  of  hairs  or  scales  on  the  head,  thorax,  or  abdom- 
inal segments  of  a  lepidopterous  insect,  (i)  In  hot. :  (1) 
An  elevated  line,  ridge,  or  lamina  on  the  surface  or  at  the 
summit  of  an  organ,  especially  if  resembling  the  crest  of 
a  helmet.  (2)  An  appendage  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  of  certain  Hepaticce,  which  in  different  genera  has 
the  ioua  of  a  wing,  a  fold,  or  a  pouch. 

3.  The  rising  part  or  the  ridge  of  the  neck  of 
a  horse  or  a  dog. 

Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  395. 

4.  Figuratively,  pride;  high  spirit;  courage; 
daring. 

This  is  his  uncle's  teaching^  .  .  . 

Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 

The  a'est  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 
AuditoIT  crest.  See  auditory.— Diciotic  wave  or 
crest.  See  dicrotic.— Frontal  crest,  (a)  In  anat.,  a 
median  longitudinal  grooved  ridge  on  the  cerebral  sur- 
face of  the  frontal  bone,  which  lodges  a  part  of  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  whose  lips  give  attachment  to  the 
falx  cerebri,  (b)  In  omith.,  a  crest  of  feathers  rising  from 
the  front  or  forehead.  Such  crests  are  among  the  most 
elegant  which  birds  possess.  The  cedar-bird  or  Carolina 
waxwing  and  the  cardinal  red-bird  exhibit  such  crests. 
They  are  often  recurved,  as  in  the  plumed  quail  of  the 
genus  Lophortyx. —  Iliac  crest,  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
See  crista  ilii,  under  crista. — Lacrsrmal  crest,  a  verti- 
cal ridge  of  bone  on  the  orbital  surface  of  the  lacrymal, 
dividing  it  into  two  parts. —  Nasal  crest,  a  ridge  on  the 
nasal  bone  by  which  it  articulates  with  its  fellow  and 
with  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  and  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. — Occipital  crest,  (fl)  A  ver- 
tical median  ridge  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  occipital 
bone,  from  the  inion  or  occipital  protuberance  to  the  fora- 
men. A  corresponding  ridge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bone  is  the  internal  occipital  crest.  (&)  A  transverse  ridge 
on  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull  of  some  animals,  separat- 
ing the  occipital  portion  from  the  parietal  or  vertical  por- 
tion, (c)  In  omith.,  a  tuft  of  feathers  growing  from  the 
hindhead.— Parietal,  interparietal,  or  sagittaJ  crest, 
a  median  lengthwise  ridge  on  the  surface  of  the  skull,  ex- 
tending from  the  occipital  crest  (fi)  for  a  varying  distance 
forward.  It  is  often  very  prominent,  as  when  the  tem- 
poral fo883B  of  opposite  sides  extend  to  the  midline  of  the 
skull.  Its  total  absence  marks  the  skull  of  man  and  some 
other  animals  whose  vertex  is  expansive  or  inflated. — 
ruble  crest,  the  crista  pubis  (which  see,  under  crista). — 
Tibial  crest,  the  crista  tibiee  (which  see,  under  crista). 
—Turbinated  crest,  a  continuous  ridge  along  the  nasal 
siuf aces  of  the  supramaxillary  and  palate  bones,  for  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  inferior  turbinal  bone,  or  maxilloturbinal. 
crest  (krest),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  creast;  < 
ME.  eresten;  <  crest,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  furnish 
with  a  crest;  serve  as  a  crest  for;  surmount  as 
a  crest. 

His  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world.  Shak. ,  A.  and  C. ,  v.  2. 

Mid  groves  of  clouds  that  crest  the  mountain's  brow. 

Wordsworth. 

2.  To  mark  with  waving  lines  like  the  plumes 
of  a  helmet;  adorn  as  with  a  plume  or  crest. 

Like  as  the  shining  skie,  in  summers  night,  .  . 

Is  oreasted  all  with  lines  of  flrie  light. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  13. 

II.  intrans.  To  reach,  as  a  wave,  the  highest 
point;  culminate. 

The  wave  which  carried  Kant's  philosophy  to  its  greatest 
"eight  crested  at  his  centennial  in  1881,  and  will  now  fall 
flown  to  its  proper  level.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  27. 

crested  (kres'ted),  a.  [<  crest  +  -«d2.]  1. 
Wearing  or  having  a  crest;  adorned  with  a 
crest  or  plume :  as,  a  crested  helmet. 
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The  crested  cock,  whose  clarion  sounds 
Ihe  silent  hours.  MUton,  P.  L.,  vii.  443. 

"The  bold  outline  of  the  neighboring  hUls  crested  with 
Gothic  rums.  Longfettom,  Hyperion,  i.  6. 

2.  In  her.,  wearing  a  comb,  as  a  cock,  or  a  nat- 
ural crest  of  feathers,  as  any  bird  having  one. 
— 3.  In  armt.  and  zool.,  cristate;  having  a  cen- 
tral longitudinal  elevation:  said  especially  of 
the  prothorax  of  an  insect.-  Chapoumet  crested. 
See  chapoumet. 

crestfallen  (krest'fa"ln),  a.  [That  is,  having 
the  crest  fallen,  as  a  defeated  cock.]  1.  De- 
jected; bowed;  chagrined;  dispirited;  spirit- 
less. 

As  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  Shak. ,  M.  W.  of  W. ,  iv.  6. 

Being  newly  come  to  this  Town  of  Middleburgh,  which 
IS  much  crest-fallen  since  the  Staple  of  English  Cloth  was 
removed  hence.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  11. 

2.  In  the  manage,  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  hanging  to  one  side :  said  of  a  horse. 

cresting  (kres'ting),  n.  [<  crest  +  -mpi.]  In 
arch.,  an  orna- 
mental finish  to 
a  wall  or  ridge ; 
a  crest,  as  the 
range  of  crest- 
tiles  of  an  edi- 
fice. 

crestless(krest'- 
les),  a.  [<  crest, 
n.,  +  -less.'] 
Without  a  crest, 
in  any  sense  of 
that  word;  not 
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Cresting.— Buttress  of  Notre  Dame,  Di- 
jon. 13th  century.  (From  VioUet-le-Duc's 
"  Diet,  de  I'Architecture." ) 


Crest-tiles.— Temple  of  Athena,  .^^ina. 


dignified  with  coat-armor ;  not  of  an  eminent 
family;  of  low  birth. 

His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  .  .  . 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4. 

crestolatry  (kres-tol'a-tri),  «.  [<  crest  +  Gr. 
?MTpeia,  worship;  after  idolatry,  etc.]  Liter- 
ally, worship  of  crests  as  signs  of  rank  or 
station;  hence,  snobbishness;  toadyism;  tuft- 
hunting. 

crest-tile  (krest'til),  n.    One  of  the  tiles  cover- 
ing  the   ridge 
of      a     build- 
ing, sometimes 
formed  with  a 
range  of  orna- 
ments     rising 
above  it.  _ 
cresyl  (kre'sil), 
n.      [<    cre(_o)- 
s(ote)    +   -yl.] 
In     chem.,      a 
radical  (C7H7) 
which     cannot 
be  isolated,  but  which  exists  in  a  group  of  com- 
pounds of  the  aromatic  series. 
cresylic  (kre-sil'ik),  a.    [<  cresyl  +  -ic]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  cresyl Cresylic  acid.   Same  as  cre- 

«oZ.— Cresylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  cresyl,  CvHgO,  a 
colorless  liquid  occurring  in  coal-tar  creosote  and  in  the 
tar  of  flr-wood.  It  is  homologous  with  phenyl  hydrate 
(CeHgO). 

cretaceal  (kre-ta'sf-al),  a.  Cretaceous.  [Rare.] 
cretaceous  (lire-t^'sfiius),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  cre- 
taceus,  chalky, '<  creta,  chalk,  >  It.  creta  =  Sp. 
Pg.  greda  (Pg.  also  ere)  =  F.  craie  (>  ult.  E. 
crayon)  =  OHG.  cridU,  MHGr.  krid^,  G.  kreide 
=  D.  Jcrijt  =  MLG.  krite,  LG.  krit  =  Icel.  krit  = 
Sw.  krita  =  Dan.  k7-idt,  chalk.  The  L.  creta  is 
said  to  signify  lit.  'Cretan'  (earth),  from  Creta, 
Crete,  Candia;  but  this  is  doubtful.]  I.  a.  1. 
Chalky,  (a)  Having  the  qualities  of  chalk ;  like  chalk ; 
resembling  chalk  in  appearance ;  of  the  color  of  chalk. 
(h)  Abounding  with  chalk. 

2.  Found  in  chalk;  found  in  strata  of  the  cre- 
taceous group — Cretaceous  group,  in  geol.,  the 
group  of  strata  lying  between  the  Jurassic  and  the  Ter- 
tiary :  so  called  from  the  fact  that  one  of  its  most  important 
members  in  northwestern  Europe  is  a  thick  mass  of  white 
chalk.  (See  chalk.)  This  formation  is  of  great  importance 
in  both  Europe  and  America,  on  account  of  the  wide  area 
which  it  covers  and  its  richness  in  organic  remains. 
II.  n.  [cap.]  In  geol,  the  cretaceous  group. 
cretaceously  (kre-ta'sMus-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  chalk  I  as  chalk. 

Cretan  (kre'tan),  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  Cretanus,  usu- 
ally Cretensis',' aiso  Creticus  and  Cret(ms,  adj.,  of 
Creta,  Gr.  Kpfrm,  Crete.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing, to  the  island  of  Crete  or  to  its  inhabitants. 
—Cretan  carrot.  See  can-o*.— Cretan  lace,  a  name 
given  to  an  old  lace  made  commonly  of  colored  material, 
whether  silk  or  linen,  and  sometimes  embroidered  with 
the  needle  after  the  lace  was  complete. 

II.  m.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  south  of  Greece,  pertaining  to 
Turkey  since  1669;  specifically,  a  member  of 


crevasse 

the  indigenous  Grecian  population  of  Crete.  In 
the  New  Testament  the  form  Cretians  occurs 
(Tit.  i.  12). — 2.  The  name  of  an  ancient  soph- 
ism. A  Cretan  is  supposed  to  say  that  Cretans  always  lie, 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  lying  wlieii 
he  says  so.  The  accusation  being  thus  refuted,  the  testi- 
mony of  Cretans  may  be  accepted,  and  in  particular  tliat 
of  this  Cretan.    For  another  variation,  see  liar. 

cretated  (kre'ta-ted),  a.  [<  L.  cretatus,  <  creta, 
chalk:  see  cretaceous.]     Rubbed  with  chalk. 

cr§te  (krat),  n.  [P.,  a  crest:  see  crest.]  In 
fort. :  (a)  The  crest  of  the  glacis  or  parapet  of 
the  covered  way.  (6)  The  interior  crest  of  a 
redoubt.     See  parapet. 

cretefaction  (l^e-te-fak'shon),  n.  The  forma- 
tion of  or  conversion  into  chalk,  as  tubercles 
into  cretaceous  concretions.    Dunglison. 

Cretic  (kre'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Creticus  (sc. 
pes  =  E.  foot),  <  Gr.  Kpr/TiKdq  (sc.  Troif  =  E.  foot), 
a  Cretan  foot:  see  Cretan.]  I.  a.  Cretan:  spe- 
cifically (without  a  capital  letter)  applied  to  a 
form  of  verse.    See  II. 

Trochaic  verse  .  .  .  had  three  beats  to  the  measure, 
dactylic  four  beats,  cretic  live  beats,  ionic  six  heats. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.  79. 

II.  n.  \l.  c]  In  anc.jaros.:  (a)  Afoot  of  three 
syllables,  the  first  andT third  of  which  are  long, 
while  the  second  is  short,  the  ictus  or  metri- 
cal stress  resting  either  on  the  first  or  on  the 
last  syllable  (J.--'  —  or  —  ^  -=).  The  cretic  has  a 
magnitude  of  five  times  or  morse,  each  long  being  equiva- 
lent to  two  shorts.  It  is  accordingly  pentasemic.  The 
word  gl6'r€-fy  may  serve  as  an  English  example  of  a  cretic. 
Also,  but  less  frequently,  called  an  amphimacer.  (J)  jjl. 
Verses  consisting  of  amphimacers. 

Creticism  (kre'ti-sizm),  n.  [<  Cretic,  Cretan, 
-t-  -ism.]    A  falsehood;  a  Cretism. 

cretify  (kre'ti-fi),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cretifled, 
ppr.  creUfying.  [<  L.  creta,  chalk,  -I-  -ficare,  < 
facere,  make :  see  cretaceous  and  -fy.]  To  be- 
come impregnated  with  salts  of  lime. 

cretin  (kre'tin),  n.  [<  P.  cretin,  a  word  of  ob- 
scure origin,  prob.  Swiss;  by  some  identified 
ult.  with  P.  Chretien  =  E.  Christian,  used,  like 
B.  innocent  and  simple,  of  a  person  of  feeble 
mind.]  One  of  a' numerous  class  of  deformed 
idiots  found  in  certain  valleys  of  the  Alps  and 
elsewhere ;  one  af&icted  with  cretinism. 

The  large  deformed  head,  the  low  stature,  the  sickly 
countenance,  the  coarse  and  prominent  lips  and  eyelids^ 
the  wrinkled  and  pendulous  skin,  the  loose  and  flabby 
muscles,  are  the  physical  characters  belonging  to  the  cre- 
tin. Cyc.  of  Practical  Medicine. 

cretinism  (kre'tin-izm),  n.  [<  P.  crStinisme,  < 
cretin  +  -isme.]  In  pathol.,  a  condition  of  im- 
perfect mental  development  or  idiocy,  with  a 
corresponding  lack  of  physical  development,  or 
deformity,  arising  from  endemic  causes,  found 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Savoy,  and  elsewhere. 

cretinogenetic  (kre'''ti-no-je-net'ik),  a.  [As 
cretin  -(-  genetic.]  Giving  rise  to  cretinism. 
[Rare.] 

Cretism  (kre'tizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  KprjTWfidQ,  lying, 
<  KptiTi^Ecv,  speak  like  a  Cretan,  i.  e.,  lie,  < 
Kpr/g  (KpoT-),  a  Cretan.]  A  falsehood;  a  lie: 
from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Crete  were 
in  ancient  times  reputed  to  be  so  much  given 
to  mendacity  that  Cretan  and  liar  were  con- 
sidered synonymous  terms. 

cretonne  (krf-ton'),  n.  [P.,  originally  a  strong 
white  fabric  of  hempen  warp  and  linen  weft: 
named  from  the  first  maker.]  A  cotton  cloth 
with  various  textures  of  surface,  printed  on  one 
side  with  patterns,  usually  in  colors,  and  used 
for  curtains,  covering  furniture,  etc.  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  denote  by  this  term  stuffs  that  have  an  un- 
glazed  surface.    Compare  chintz^. 

cretose  (kre'tos),  a.  [<  L.  cretosus,  <  creta, 
chalk:  see  cretaceous.]    Chalky. 

creutzer,  n.    See  kreutser. 

creux  (kr6),  n,  [P.,  a  hollow  (=  Pr.  cros;  ML. 
crosum,  crotwm),  <  creux,  adj.,  hollow,  =  Pr. 
crtts,  hollow;  origin  uncertain.]  In  sculp.,  fha 
reverse  of  relief ;  intaglio.  To  engrave  en  creux 
is  to  cut  below  the  surface. 

crevacet,  n.    An  old  form  of  crevice^. 

crevasse  (kre-vas'),  m.  [P. :  see  crmcei.]  1. 
A  fissure  or  crack :  a  term  used  by  English  writ- 
ers in  describing  glaciers,  to  designate  a  rent 
or  fissure  in  the  ice,  which  may  be  of  greater  or 
less  depth,  and  from  an  inch  or  two  to  many  feet 
in  width. —  2.  In  the  United  States,  a  breach 
in  the  embankment  or  levee  of  a  river,  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  of  water,  as  in  the  lower 
Mississippi. 

A  crevasse  is  commonly  the  result  of  the  levee  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  the  river's  waters,  heaped  up  against 
it  often  to  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  land.  0.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  xxxv. 


crevassed 

crevassed  (kre-vasf),  a.  [<  crevasse  +  -ed'^.'] 
Intersected  by  crevasses ;  fissured. 

The  displacemeut  of  the  point  oJ  maximum  motion, 
through  the  curvature  of  the  valley,  makes  the  strain  upon 
the  eastern  ice  greater  than  that  upon  the  western.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  glacier  is  therefore  more  crevassed  than 
the  western.  Tyndall,  Forms  of  NVater,  p.  111. 

crfevecoeur  (P.  pron.  krav'ker'),  n.  [F.  crhe- 
cceiir,  lit.  heart-break,  <  a-ever,  break,  +  exur, 
heart:  see  crerice  and  corei.]  A  variety  of  the 
domestic  fowl,  of  uniform  glossy-black  color, 
with  a  full  crest,  and  a  comb  forming  two  points 
or  horns.  It  is  of  French  origin,  of  large  size, 
and  valuable  both  for  eggs  and  for  the  table. 

crevest,  »•  A  Middle  English  form  of  craw- 
fish. 

crevet  (krev'et),  n.  [A  var.  of  cruet.']  1.  A 
cruet.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  melting-pot  used 
by  goldsmiths. 

Crevettina{krev-e-ti'na),  m.i)Z.  PSTL.]  In  some 
systems,  a  tribe  of  ampLipods,  with  small  head 
and  eyes  and  multiarticulate  pediform  maxiUi- 
peds.  It  is  contrasted  with  Lcemodipoda  (oftener  made 
a  higher  group)  and  Hyperina.  It  contains  such  families 
as  Corophiidce,  OrchestivlcB,  and  Gammaridce. 

creveyst,  »•  A  Middle  English  form  of  craw- 
fish. 

crevice^  (krev'is),  n.  [<  ME.  crevice,  crevisse, 
erevesse,  cravas,  crevace,  crevasse,  also  cravas, 
crayves,  <  OP.  crevace,  P.  crevasse  (>  mod.  E. 
crevasse),  a  cMnk,  crevice,  <  crever,  break, 
burst,  <  L.  crepare,  break,  burst,  crack:  see 
crepitate,  craven.]  1.  A  crack;  a  cleft;  a 
fissure;  a  rent;  a  narrow  opening  of  some 
length,  as  between  two  parts  of  a  solid  surface, 
or  between  two  adjoining  surfaces :  as,  a  crevice 
in  a  wall,  rock,  etc. 

It  gan  out  crepe  at  sora  crevace. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  2086. 

I  pry'd  me  through  the  a-eviee  of  a  wall. 

Shak.,  Tit.  AM.,  v.  1. 

The  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek'd. 
Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  about. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 

2.  Specifically,  in  lead-mining,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  a  fissure  in  which  the  ore  of  lead 
occurs.  =  Syn.  1.  Chink,  interstice,  cranny. 

crevice^  (krev'is),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  creviced, 
ppr.  crevicing.  [<  crevice^,  «.]  1.  To  make 
crevices  in;  crack;  flaw. — 2t.  To  channel;  or- 
nament with  crevices.    Nares. 

crevice^t,  "•    An  obsolete  form  of  crawfish. 

creviced  (krev'ist),  a.  [<  crevice'^  +  -e(?2,] 
Having  a  crevice  or  crevices;  cracked;  cleft; 
fissured. 

Some  [tendrils  of  plants]  being  most  excited  by  contact 
with  fine  fibers,  others  by  contact  with  bristles,  others 
with  a  flat  or  creviced  surface. 

Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  365. 

crevin  (krev'in),  n.  [B.  dial.:  see  crevice^.'] 
A  crevice;  a  chink.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

crevist,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  crawfish. 

crevisse  (kre-ves'),  re.  [OP.,  a  crab,  crawfish: 
see  crawfish.]  In  medieval  armor,  any  piece 
which  consists  of  plates  of  steel  sliding  one  over 
the  other,  as  in  the  culets,  tassets,  and  gaunt- 
lets. This  kind  of  armor  is  qualified  in  French  as  d  queue 
d'ecrevisse,  and  also  A  queue  de  hvmard.  See  cut  under 
armor  (fig.  3). 

crewl  (kro),  n.  [Formerly  also  criie;  <  late 
ME.  crewe,  a  clipped  form  of  *acrewe,  aecrewe, 
later  accrue,  an  accession,  a  company :  see  ac- 
crue, ».]  If.  An  accession ;  a  reiuf orcement ;  a 
company  of  soldiers  or  others  sent  as  a  rein- 
forcement, or  on  an  expedition.    See  accrue,  n. 

The  Frcnsh  kynge  sent  soone  after  into  Scotland  a.crewe 
of  Frenshemen.  Fabyan,  Chron.,  ii.  fol.  98. 

2.  Any  company  of  people ;  an  assemblage ; 
a  crowd:  nearly  always  in  a  derogatory  or  a 
humorous  sense. 

There  a  noble  crew 
Of  Lords  and  Ladies  stood  on  every  side. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  Iv.  7. 

I  see  but  few  like  gentlemen 
Araang  yon  frighted  crew. 
Battle  of  Sheriff-Muir  (Child's  Ballads,  VIL  261). 

His  words  impression  left 
Of  much  amazement  to  the  infernal  crew. 

Milton,  P.  E.,  i.  107. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1.  38. 

3.  Naut. :  (a)  The  company  of  seamen  who  man 
a  ship,  vessel,  or  boat;  the  seamen  belonging 
to  a  vessel;  specifically,  the  common  sailors  of 
a  ship's  company,  in  a  broad  (but  not  properly  nauti- 
cal) sense  the  word  comprises  all  the  oflBcers  and  men  on 
board  a  ship,  enrolled  on  the  books.  It  has  received  this 
Interpretation  in  law. 
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Now  mate  is  blind  and  captain  lame. 
And  half  the  crew  are  sick  or  dead. 

Tennyson,  The  Voyage. 

(6)  The  company  or  gang  of  a  ship's  carpenter, 
gunner,  boatswain,  etc. —  4.  Any  company  or 
gang  of  laborers  engaged  upon  a  particular 
work,  as  the  company  of  men  (engineer,  fire- 
man, conductor,  brakemen,  etc.)  who  manage 
and  run  a  railroad-train.  =  Sjm.  2.  Band,  party, 
herd,  mob,  horde,  throng. 

crew^t  (kro).    An  archaic  preterit  of  crowl. 

crewel-'^  (kro'el),  n.  [Perhaps  for  *clewel  (=  D. 
Mevel  =  G.  knauel,  a  clue),  dim.  of  clew,  a  ball 
of  thread:  see  clue,  clew.]  1.  A  kind  of  fine 
worsted  or  thread  of  wool,  used  in  embroidery 
and  fancy  work. 

Ha,  ha  :  he  wears  crueZ  [a  pun  :  in  some  editions,  creweZ] 
garters  !  ,  .  .  When  a  man  is  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he 
wears  wooden  nether-stocks.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn, 
Or  scarlet  crewel  in  the  cushion  flx'd. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  i.  54. 

2t.  Formerly,  any  ornamented  woolen  cord, 
thread,  tape,  or  the  like.  See  caddis^.  Fairholt. 

[An]  old  hat 
Lined  with  vellure,  and  on  it,  for  a  band, 
A  skein  of  crimson  crewel. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Noble  Gentleman. 

3.  The  cowslip.    Dunglison Crewel  lace,  a  kind 

of  edging  made  of  crewel  or  worsted  thread,  intended  as 
a  border  or  binding  for  garments. 

crewePt,  a.    Ai  obsolete  spelling  of  cruel. 

crewels  (kro'elz),  n.  pi.  [<  P.  ^crouelles,  scrof- 
ula :  see  scrofula.]  Scrofulous  swelling ;  lym- 
phadenitis of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  Also 
spelled  eruels.     [Scotch.] 

crewel-stitch  (In-o'el-stioh),  n.  A  stitch  in 
embroidery  by  which  a  band  of  rope-like  or 
spiral  aspect  is  produced.  It  is  common  in 
crewel-work,  whence  its  name. 

crewel-work  (krS'el-werk),  n.  A  kind  of  em- 
broidery done  vfith  crewel  usually  upon  linen, 
the  foundation  forming  the  background. 

crewett,  crewettet,  «•     Obsolete  spellings  of 

Crex  (kreks),  n.  [NL.  (Bechstein,  1803),  <  Gr. 
Kpi^,  a  sort  of  land-rail :  see  crake"^.]  A  genus 
of  small  short-billed  rails,  containing  such  as 
the  corn-crake,  C.  pratensis.    See  crake^. 

criancef,  ».     Same  as  creance,  3. 

criandet,  PW-    A  Middle  English  form  of  crying. 

criantst,  «•     Same  as  creance,  3. 

crib^  C^rib),  n.  [<  ME.  crib,  cribbe,  <  AS.  crib, 
cryb  =  OS.  kribbia  =  MD.  Tcribbe,  D.  Icrib  =  MLG. 
LGr.  kribbe,  krubbe  =  OHG.  crippea,  crippa  (> 
OF.  creche,  >  E.  cratch^,  q.  v.),  also  chripfa, 
krippha,  MHG.  krippe,  kripfe,  G.  krippe  =  leel. 
krubba  =  Sw.  krubba  =  Dan.  krybbe,  a  crib, 
manger.  In  senses  14-16,  the  noun  is  from  the 
verb.]  1.  The  manger  or  rack  of  a  stable  or 
house  for  cattle ;  a  feeding-place  for  cattle ; 
specifically,  in  the  Mom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  manger  in  which  Christ  was  bom. 
See  bambino. 

And  a  lytel  before  the  sayde  hyghe  aulter  is  the  cribbe 
of  oure  Lorde,  where  our  blessyd  Ladyherdere  sone  layde 
byfore  the  oxe  and  the  asse. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  37. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet. 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  79. 

3.  A  stall  for  oxen  or  other  cattle ;  a  pen  for 
cattle. 

Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean.  Prov.  xiv.  4. 

3.  A  small  frame  with  inclosed  sides  for  a 
child's  bed. — 4t.  A  small  chamber;  a  small 
lodging  or  habitation. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs,  .  .  . 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great  ? 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

5.  A  situation ;  a  place  or  position:  as,  a  snug 
crib.  [Slang.] — 6.  A  house,  shop,  warehouse, 
or  public  house.     [Thieves'  slang.] 

The  style  of  the  article,  in  imitation  of  the  sporting  ar- 
ticle of  that  time,  proves  that  prize-fighting  had  not  yet 
died  out,  and  that  the  cHbs  (public-houses)  kept  by  the 
pugilists  were  still  frequented  by  not  a  few  "  Corinthians  " 
and  patrons  of  the  Noble  Art. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  63. 

7.  Aboxorbinforstoringgrain, salt,  etc.  See 
corn-crib. — 8.  A  lockup.  Halliwell. — 9.  A  solid 
structure  of  timber  or  logs  (see  cribwork)  se- 
cured under  water  to  serve  as  a  wharf,  jetty, 
dike,  or  other  support  or  barrier ;  also,  a  foun- 
dation 80  made  with  the  superstructure  raised 
upon  it,  as  the  crib  in  Lake  Michigan  from 
which  water  is  supplied  to  Chicago. 

The  water  supply  was  entirely  cut  off  by  ice  accumula- 
tion in  the  tunnel  between  the  lake  crib  and  the  pumping 
station.  Sri.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  80. 


crib-biting 

The  platform  and  cribs  were  put  together  and  secured 
under  the  vessels  as  they  rode  at  anchor,  the  oxen  were 
attached  to  the  cables,  and  one  after  another  the  largest 
of  the  vessels  were  hauled  high  and  dry  upon  the  shore 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXiVi.  376. 
10.  A  solidly  built  floating  foundation  or  sup- 
port.— 11.  An  inner  lining  of  a  shaft,  consist- 
ing of  a  frame  of  timbers  and  a  backing  of 
planks,  used  to  keep  the  earth  from  caving  in 
prevent  water  from  trickling  through,  etc.  Also 
called  cribbing. — 12.  A  reel  for  winding  yarn 
— 13.  A  division  of  a  raft  of  staves,  containing 
a  thousand  staves.     [St.  Lawrence  river.] 

These  rafts  cover  acres  in  extent.  .  .  .  Sometimes  they 
are  composed  of  logs,  sometimes  of  rough  staves.  The 
latter  are  bound  together  in  cribs. 

R.  A  Roosevelt,  Game-Fish  (1884),  p.  igo. 
14.  In  the  game  of  eribbage,  a  set  of  cards  made 
up  of  two  thrown  from  the  hand  of  each  player. 
See  eribbage. —  1 5.  A  theft,  or  the  thing  stolen' 
specifically,  anything  copied  from  an  author 
without  acknowledgment. 

Good  old  gossips  waiting  to  confess 

Their  cribs  of  barrel-droppings,  candle-ends. 

Browning,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi. 

16.  A  literal  translation  of  a  classic  author  for 
the  illegitimate  use  of  students.     [CoUoq.] 

When  I  left  Eton  ...  I  could  read  Greek  fluently,  and 
even  translate  it  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  version 
technically  called  a  crib.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  ii. 

17.  The  bowl  or  trap  of  a  pound-net.— To  crack 
a  crib.    See  crack. 

crib^  (krib),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cribbed,  ppr.  m6- 
bing.  [=  MHG.  krippen,  lay  in  a  crib,  G.  imp- 
pen,  feed  at  a  crib ;  from  the  noun,]    I,  tram. 

1.  To  shut  or  confine  as  in  a  crib;  cage;  coop. 

Now,  I  am  cabin 'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 

To  saucy  donbts  and  fears.       Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii  4. 

2.  To  line  with  timbers  or  planking:  said  of  a 
shaft  or  pit. 

A  race  possessing  intelligence  to  sink  and  afterward 
crib  the  walls  of  these  primitive  oil  wells  had  certainly 
arrived  at  a  sufficient  state  of  civilization  to  utilize  it. 

Cone  and  Johns,  Petrolia,  iii 

3.  To  pilfer;  purloin;  steal.     [Colloq.] 

Child,  being  fond  of  toys,  cribbed  the  necklace. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxii 

Nor  cribs  at  dawn  its  pittance  from  a  sheep. 
Destined  ere  dewfall  to  be  butcher's  meat! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  243. 

There  is  no  class  of  men  who  labor  under  a  more  per- 
fect delusion  than  those  .  .  .  who  think  to  get  the  wea- 
ther-gauge of  all  mankind  by  cribbing  sixpences  from  the 
bills  they  incur,  passing  shillings  for  quarters,  and  never 
giving  dinners. 

W.  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  320. 

4.  To  translate  (a  passage  from  a  classic)  by 
means  of  a  crib.    See  crib^,  re.,  16. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  be  confined  in  or  to  a  crib. 

To  make  .  .  .  bishops  to  crib  to  a  Presbyterian  trundle- 
bed.  Bp.  Gauden,  Anti-Baal-Berith  (1661),  p.  35. 

2.  To  make  use  of  cribs  in  translating.-  Seo 
mfti,  re.,  16. 

crib^  (krib),  «.    Short  for  cribble. 

eribbage  (Imb'aj),  re.  [<  crib\  ».,  14,  +  -age.] 
A  game  of  cards  played  with  the  fuU  pack,  gen- 
erally by  two  persons,  sometimes  by  three  or 
four.  Each  player  receives  six  cards,  or  in  a  variety  of 
the  game  five,  two  of  which  he  thi-ows  out,  face  dovra- 
ward,  to  form  the  crib,  which  belongs  to  the  dealer.   The 
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Diagram  of  Cribbage-board. 

cards  in  counting  have  a  value  according  to  the  number 
of  pips  or  spots  on  them,  the  face-cards  being  counted  as 
ten-spots.  Each  player  strives,  with  the  cards  in  his  nana, 
with  the  one  turned  up  from  the  undealt  pack,  andwiin 
the  crib  when  it  is  his  turn  to  have  it,  to  secure  as  many 
counting  combinations  as  possible,  as,  for  '■"'^"™i Jj' 
quences,  pairs,  cards  the  spots  on  which  will  equal  15,  ere. 
The  counting  is  done  by  moving  a  peg  forward  on  tM 
cribbage-board  as  many  holes  as  the  player  secures  pomts, 
that  player  winning  who  first  advances  his  peg  the  lengm 
of  the  board  and  back  to  the  end  hole.  , 

cribbage-board  (krib'aj-bord),  n.  Aboardusea 
for  marking  in  the  game  of  eribbage. 

cribber  (krib'er),  n.    One  who  cribs. 

cribbing  (krib'ing),  re.    [<  enfii  + -r!£'J   ^• 
Same  as  crib\  11.— 3.  Same  as  orii-MfS: 

crib-biter  (krib'bi"t6r),  re.    A  horse  addiotea 
to  crib-biting.  ,  .    .    „v.>, 

crib-biting  (krib'bi"ting),  »■  .Aninjnnon^ con- 
it  of  horses  which  are  much  in  the  ftaBie,  ouu 
sisting  in  seizing  with  the  teeth  the  manger- 
rack,  or  other  object,  and  at  the  same  time  araw 
ing  in  the  breath  with  a  peeullai  noise  imow 
as  wind-sucking.    Also  called  cribotng. 


cribble 
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a  device  for  diseovering  prime  numbers. 


See 


cribble  (krib'l),  n.  [Formerly  crible;  <  ME.  cri- 
bil,  in  comp.  criUl-brede  (see  cribble-bread),  <  F.  sieve, 
erible,  a  sieve,  <  LL.  cribellum,  dim.  of  L.  cri-  crib-strap  (krib'strap),  n.  A  strat)  fastpned 
mm,  a  sieve,  akm  to  eernere,  separate :  see  cer-  about  the  neek  of  a  iforse  to  prevent  Mm  Tom 
tatn.     The  sense  of  '  coarse  flour'  and  the  ap-    cribbing.  ^i^i^ 

par.  adj.  sense  'coarse'  are  due  to  the  use  of  cribwork  (krib'werk),  n.    A  construction   of 

^iJ6te,  sieve,  in  composition.]    1.  Acorn-sieve    "-^ -^^    ""  ...'^>' I'-    -a  construction  ot 

or  riddle. —  2.  Coarse  meal,  a  little  better  than 
bran.    Bailey. 

cribble  (krib'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cribbled, 
ppr.  dribbling.  [<  cribble,  n.]  To  sift;  cause  to 
pass  through  a  sieve  or  riddle. 

cribble-bread  (krib'1-bred),  ».  [Formerly  eri- 
Ue-bread  (Cotgrave),  <  ME.  cribilbrede  (Halli- 
well);  <  cribble  +  bread.']    Coarse  bread. 

We  will  not  eat  common  cribble-bread. 

JBullinger's  SerTnons  (trans.),  p.  243. 

crib-dam  (krib'dam),  n.  A  dam  built  of  logs, 
in  the  manner  of  t^  "      "     '      ' 

backed  with  earth, 


timber  made  by  piling  logs  or  beams  horizon- 
tally  one  above  another,  and  spiking  or  chain- 

fa'l^S^oSr  strtfnfw^l°r±  ^^^  «'n«=_ketl(krik'et),  ».     [The  game  is  first  men- 


cricket-bat 

extended  to  certain  species  of  the  related  fam- 
ily LocustidcB.  In  both  these  families  the  antennsE  are 
very  long  and  filamentous,  with  sometimes  upwai-d  of  100 
joints,  and  the  ovipositor  is  often  very  lai'ge.  It  is  to 
the  saltatorial  f oi-ms,  as  distinguished  from  the  Acridiidce 
(grasshoppers),  that  the  name  cricket  is  usually  apphed. 
The  best-known  species  is  the  common  house-cricket, 
Acheta  or  Gryllus  domeatica.  The  (ield-cricket  is  Acheta, 
ovGryllwi  oampestris;  the  mole- cricket,  GryllotMlpa  vul- 
garis; the  grand  cricket  of  New  Zealand,  Anostostoma  or 
JHnacrida  heteracantha.     See  also  sand-cricket. 


nerets,  set  close  together. 


for  supporting  wharves  and  inclosini;  sub- 
merged lands  which  are  to  be  reclaimed  by  filling  in  in 
which  uses  the  cribs  are  anchored  by  being  filled  in  with 
stone,  and  are  further  held  in  place  by  piles  driven  down 
wjthm  them  and  along  their  faces. 

cnc  (ki-ik),  n.  [F.  crio,  a  screw-jack.  Cf.  ericki.] 
In  a  lamp,  an  inflecting  ring  on  the  burner, 
curved  inward  and  serving  to  condense  the 

,,  ...    .^  „„_ ,„  „^  ^„^„^     flame._    M.  JS.  Knight. 

of  the  walls  of  a  log  house,  and  OricetinaB  (kris-e-ti'ne),  n.pl.    [KL.,  <  Cricetus 
irth.  +  -!««.]   A  subfamily  of  rodents,  of  the  family 

Mundw,  the  hamsters,  characterized  by  having 
cheek-pouches.  There  are  three  genera,  Crkeim,  Sac- 
costomus,  and  Crwetomys,  the  species  of  which  are  Euro- 
pean, Asiatic  and  African.    See  cut  under  hamster. 

cricetine  (kns'e-tin),  a.  Eesembling  or  re- 
lated to  the  hamster;  specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Cricetinw. 

Cricetodon  (fcri-set'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Cricetus 
+  Gr.  odovg  (b6ovT-)  =  E.  tooth.']  A  genus  of 
fossil  Muridce,  related  to  the  hamsters. 

Cricetus  (kri-se'tus),  n.  [NL.,  origin  not  as- 
certained.] The  typical  genus  of  Mmidce,  of 
the  subfamily  Cricetince,  containing  the  ham- 
sters proper,  as  C.  vulgaris.  They  have  le  teeth, 
ungrooved  incisors,  cheek-pouches,  a  stout  form,  short  taU 
and_limbs,  and  fossorial  habits.    See  hamster. 


Oribella  (kri-bel'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  LL.  cribellum,  a 
small  sieve :  see  cribble,  n.]  1 .  A  genus  of  star- 
fishes, of  the  family  Solastridw :  same  as  Hehi- 
naster,  C.  sanguinolenta  is  a  common  New  Eng- 
land species.  C.  sexradiata  is  exceptional  in 
having  six  arms. — 2.  \l.  c]  A  species  of  this  ge- 
nus: as,  the  rosy  m6eZto,Cri6eHo  rosea.  Agassis. 
Also  Cribrella. 

cribellum  (kri-bel'um),  ».;  pi.  cribella  (-a). 
[NL.  use  of  LL.  cribellum,  a  small  sieve:  see 
cribble,  n.]  An  additional  or  accessory  spin- 
ning-organ of  certain  spiders.    Also  cribreUum. 

The  CiniflonidsB  .  .  .  have  in  front  of  the  spinnerets  an 
additional  spinning-organ,  called  the  cribellum.  It  is 
covered  with  fine  tubes,  much  finer  than  those  of  the  spin- 


Stand.  Nat.  Hist.. 


cribl6  (kre-bla'),  a.  [F.,  ult.  <  crible,  sieve :  see 
erihble,n.]  Decorated  with  minute  punctures  or 
depressions,  as  a  surface  of  metal  or  wood :  as,  a 
bronze  covered  with  arabesques  in  cribU  work, 


II.  115.  crichtonite  (kri'tgn-it),  n.     [So  called  from  Dr. 


It  usually  implies  that  the  outlines  of  the  subject  are  in-  Crick^t  (krik),  V.  i.     [A  var.  of  creojfcl;  <  ME, 


dicated  by  dots,  and  that  any  shading  or  filling  in  is  formed 
also  by  dots,  ot  a  different  size,  usually  smaller. 

crib-muzzle  (krib'muz"l),  n.  A  muzzle  to  pre- 
vent horses  from  crib-biting. 

cribratet  (krib'rat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cribrat- 
ed,  ppr.  cribratlng.  [<  L.  cribratus,  pp.  of  cri- 
hrare,  sift,  <  cribrum,  a  sieve:  see  cribble,  n.] 
To  sift. 

I  have  cribrated,  and  Te-cribrated,  and  post-cribrated  the 
sermon.  Donne,  Letters,  Ixxv. 

cribrate  (krib'rat),  a.     [<  NL.  cribratus,  adj., 

<  L.  cribrum,  a  sieve ;  cf.  cribrate,  v.]  Perfo- 
rated like  a  sieve ;  cribrose. 

Cribrate-puuctate  (krib'rat-pungk'tat),  a.  In 
mtom.,  marked  with  very  deep,  cavernous  punc- 
tures, giving  a  sieve-like  appearance. 

cribration  (kri-bra'shgn),  n.     [=  F.  cribration, 

<  L.  as  if  *cribratio(ti-)",  <  cribrare,  pp.  cribratus, 
sift :  see  cribrate.]  In  phar.,  the  act  or  process 
of  sifting  or  riddling. 

Cribratores  (krib-ra-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  lit. 
sifters, <  L.  cribrare','^T^.cribratus,sitt:  see  crib- 
rate.] In  Maegillivray's  classification,  an  or- 
der of  birds,  the  sifters,  as  the  geese  and  ducks: 
equivalent  to  the  family  Anatidce,  or  the  anserine 
birds :  so  named  from  their  manner  of  feeding 
as  it  were  by  sifting  or  straining  edible  sub- 
stances from  the  water  by  means  of  their  la- 
mellate bills.     [Not  in  use.] 

cribriform  (krib'ri-fdrm),  a.    [=  F.  cribriforme, 

-L.  cribrum,  a  sieve  (see  cnbble,  «.),  -I-  forma,  ■  ■•  j,  n  -i  \ 
form.]  Sieve-like;  riddled  with  small  holes,  crict*  (knk). 
Specifically  applied,  in  anat. :  (a)  To  the  horizontal  lamella 


creken  =  MD.  kricJcen,  creak,  crack,  D.  Icrieken, 
creak,  chirp,  >  F.  eriquer,  creak:  see  creakfl-.] 
To  creak. 

cricket  (krik),  n.  [=  MD.  krich,  creaking;  from 
the  verb  i  see  crick\  v.  Cf .  creak\  ».]  A  creak- 
ing, as  of  a  door. 

crick^  (krik),  n.  [<  ME.  cryh,  cryke,  criJce,  <  Icel. 
kriki,  a  crick,  creek,  bay :  see  creek^,  the  common 
literary  form  of  the  word.]  1.  An  inlet  of  the 
sea  or  a  river:  same  as  creek^,  1. — 2.  A  small 
stream;  a  brook :  same  as  ereek^,  2,  which  is  the 
usual  spelling,  though  generally  pronounced 
in  the  United  States  as  crick. — 3.  A  crevice; 
chink;  cranny;  corner.     [CoUoq.] 

A  general  shape  which  allows  them  admirably  to  fill  up 
all  the  cricks  and  comers  between  other  plants. 

G.  Allen,  Colin  Clout's  Calendar,  p.  65. 

crick^  (krik),  n.  [<  ME.  cricke,  crykke,  a  crick 
in  the  neck,  appar.  orig.  a  twist  or  bend,  being 
ult.  the  same  as  crick^,  ereek^,  q.  v.  Cf .  crick^.] 
A  painful  spasmodic  affection  of  some  part  of 
the  body,  as  of  the  neck  or  back,  in  the  nature 
of  a  cramp  or  transient  stiffness,  making  mo- 
tion of  the  part  difficidt. 

Have  I  not  got  a  crick  in  my  back  with  lifting  your  old 
booiis  ?  Three  Sours  after  Marriage. 

Fall  from  me  half  my  age,  but  for  three  minutes, 
That  I  may  feel  no  crick  ! 

Middleton,  Massinger,  and  Bowley,  Old  Law,  iii.  2. 

They  have  gotten  such  a  crick  in  their  neck,  they  cannot 

look  backward  on  what  was  behind  them.  Fuller. 

n.     [Cf .  eric  and  crick^.]    A  small 
jackscrew.    E.  S.  Knight. 


of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which  is  perforated  with  many  small  cricket^  (krik'et),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  creket, 


openings  for,  the  passage  of  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  into  that  of  the  nose. 
See  cut  under  ruisal.  (b)  To  the  deep  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  of  the  thigh  in  the  site  of  the  saphenous  open- 
iig,  pierced  for  the  passage  of  small  vessels  and  nerves. — 
Cribriform  plate,  (a)  In  echinoderms,  a  finely  porous 
dorsal  interradial  plsite  through  the'  orifices  of  which  the 
genital  glands  open  upon  the  surface,  as  in  many  starfishes. 
(6)  The  cribriform  lamella  of  the  ethmoid,  above  described. 

Cnbrilina  (krib-ri-li'na), ».  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Cribrilinidm.  " 

Cribrilinidffl  (krib-ri-Un'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cribrilina  -f-  -idee.]  A  family  of  chilostomatous 
polyzoans,  typified  by  the  genus  Cribrilina.  The 
zoarium  Is  crustaoeous  and  adnate,  of  the  character  called 
lepralian,  or  erect  and  unilaminar— that  is,  hemescharan. 
Ine  zooecia  form  either  transverse  or  radiating  fissures,  or 
rows  of  punctures.  The  mouth  is  simple,  suborbicular, 
sometimes  mucronate,  and  is  with  or  without  a  median 
suboral  pore. 

Cribrose  (krib'ros),  a.  [<  NL.  cribrosus,  <  L. 
criln"um,  a  sieve:  see  cribble,  n.]  Perforated  like 
a  sieve;  cribrate;  cribriform;  ethmoid.— crib- 
rose lanilna,  in  anat.    See  lamina. 

Wlbrum  (krib'rum),  n.  [L.,  a  sieve:  see  crib- 
ole,  n,]     In  math.,  the  sieve  of  Eratosthenes, 


<  ME.  creket,  crykett,  crykette,  <  OP.  crequet, 
later  cricquei,  P.  criqv^t  =  mod.  Pr.  crieot, 
a  cricket;  with  dim.  term,  -et  (-ot),  equiv.  to 
MD.  D.  krekel  =  MLGr.  krikel,  krekel,  >  G. 
kreckel,  a  cricket  (cf .  "W.  cricell,  a  cricket) :  ult. 
imitative  (like  P.  eri-cri,  a  cricket,  F.  dial. 
crikion,  erekion,  OF.  crisnon,  crinon,  crignon, 
cringon,  crinchon,  F.  dial,  crignon,  crinchon,  a 
cricket  or  cicada,  and  MD.  kriecker,  krieckerken, 
a  cricket,  lit.  'creaker,'  'little  creaker'),  from 
the  imitative  verb,  F.  eriquer,  creak,  E.  crick'^, 
creak^:  see  cncfci,  creak^.]  Any  saltatorial  or- 
thopterous  insect  of  the  family  Gryllidce  (or 
Adhetidm),  or  of  a  group  Achetina :  sometimes 


Crichton,  physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.] 
A  variety  of  titanic  iron  or  menaecanite  found  in 
Dauphiny,  Prance.  It  has  a  velvet-black  color, 
and  crystallizes  in  small  acute  rhombohedrons. 


tioned  in  A.  D.  1598 ;  prob.  <  OP.  criquet,  a  stick 
which  serves  as  a  mark  in  the  game  of  bowls 
(Eoquefort) ;  orperhaps  another  use  otcricket^, 
a  low  stool  (applied  to  the  wickets  ?).  The  word 
is  certainly  not  from  AS.  crice,  cryee,  a  staff, 
crutch,  as  usually  asserted.]  An  open-air  game 
played  with  bats,  ball,  and  wickets,  long  pe- 
culiar to  England,  but  now  popular  through- 
out the  British  empire,  and  somewhat  less  so 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  it  is  played 
by  two  opposite  sets  or  sides  ot  players,  numbering  11 
players  each.  Two  wickets  of  3  stumps  27  inches  high, 
with  2  bails  each  4  inches  long  on  top,  are  placed  in  the 
ground  22  yards  apart.  A  line  known  as  the  bowUng-arease 
is  drawn  through  and  parallel  to  the  stumps,  6  feet  8  inches 
in  length,  behind  which  the  bowler  must  stand.  Four 
feet  in  front  of  this  is  another  line,  known  as  the  popping- 
crease,  of  at  least  as  great  a  length  as  the  bowling-crease; 
between  these  two  the  batsman  stands.  After  the  rival 
sides  have  tossed  for  the  choice  of  taking  the  bat  or  field- 
ing, two  men  are  sent  to  the  wickets,  bat  in  hand.  The 
opposite  or  fielding  side  are  all  simultaneously  engaged : 
one  (the  bowler)  being  stationed  behind  one  wicket  for  the 
purpose  of  bowling  Wa  ball  against  the  opposite  wicket, 


/■■  m  ■-! 
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I,  bowler ;  2,  wicket-keeper ;  3,  lon^r-stop ;  4, 
slip;  7,  cover-point;  8,mici-ofF;  9,  iong--Iegj  10, 
S,  S,  batsmen;  I/,  U,  umpires;  a,  a,  popping 


Cricket-field. 

slip :  _.  ^ 

square-leg ;  11,  mid-on ; 
popping-creases ;  b,  &,  bowling- 


House-cncket  {Acheii*  dvffUSticci),  natural  s.ze. 


where  another  player  (the  wicket-keeper)  stands  ready 
to  catch  the  ball  should  it  not  be  batted  ;  the  other  field- 
ers are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  so  as  to  catch 
or  stop  the  ball  after  It  has  been  struck  by  the  batsman 
or  missed  by  the  wicket-keeper.  Their  positions  and  names 
are  shown  in  the  diagram.  It  is  the  object  of  the  batsman 
to  prevent  the  ball  delivered  by  the  bowler  from  knock- 
ing the  bails  off  his  wicket,  either  by  merely  stopping  the 
ball  with  his  bat  or  driving  it  away  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  field.  Should  the  ball  be  driven  to  any  distance,  or 
not  stopped  by  the  wicket-keeper,  the  two  batsmen  run 
across  and  exchange  wickets  once  or  more.  Each  time 
this  is  done  is  counted  as  a  "  run,"  and  is  marked  to  the 
credit  of  the  striker.  If  the  batsman,  however,  allows 
the  ball  to  carry  away  a  bail  or  a  stump,  either  when  the 
ball  is  bowled  or  while  he  is  running  from  wicket  to 
wicket,  if  he  knocks  down  any  part  of  his  own  wicket,  if 
any  part  of  his  person  stops  a  ball  that  would  otherwise 
have  reached  his  wicket,  or  if  he  strikes  a  ball  so  that  it 
is  caught  by  one  of  the  opposite  party  before  it  reaches 
the  ground,  he  is  "  out"  — that  is,  he  gives  up  his  place  to 
one  of  his  own  side  ;  and  so  the  game  goes  on  until  10  of 
the  11  men  have  played  and  been  put  out.  This  consti- 
tutes an  "innings."  The  side  in  the  field  then  take  their 
turn  at  the  bat.  Generally  after  two  innings  have  been 
played  by  both  sides  the  game  comes  to  an  end,  that  side 
winning  which  has  scored  the  greater  number  of  runs.  A 
rude  form  of  the  game  is  known  to  have  been  played  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

From  the  club-ball  originated  ,  .  .  that  pleasant  and 
manly  exercise,  distinguished  in  modem  times  by  the 
name  of  cricket.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  175. 

cricket^  (krik'et),  V.  i.     [<  crickef^,  w.]     To  en- 
gage in  the  game  of  cricket ;  play  cricket. 
They  boated  and  they  cricketed ;  they  talk'd 
At  wine,  in  clubs,  of  art,  of  politics. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

cricket^  (krik'et),  w.  [Origin  uncertain;  per- 
haps a  particular  use  of  F.  criquet,  a  small  horse, 
also  (a  different  word)  a  grasshopper.  The 
word  croeJc^j  a  low  stool,  seems  not  to  be  re- 
lated.]   A  small,  low  stool ;  a  footstool. 

A  barrister  is  described  [Autobiography  of  Eoger  Korth, 

p.  92]  as  "putting  cases  and  mooting  with  the  students 

that  sat  on  and  before  the  crickets."    This  was  circa  1680. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  224. 

cricket-ball  (krik'et-b41),  n.    The  ball  used  in 

playing  cricket. 
cricket-bat  (krik'et-bat),  n,    A  bat  used  in  the 

game  of  cricket. 


cricket-bird 

cricket-bird  (krik'et-berd),  n.  The  grasshop- 
per-warbler, Sylvia  locustella  or  LocusteUa  nw- 
I'ia  :  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  note 
to  that  of  a  cricket. 

cricket-clllb  (krik'et-klub),  n.  An  association 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  playing  the  game 
of  cricket. 

cricketer  (krik'et-6r),  n.  One  who  plays  at 
cricket. 

Most  of  the  professional  cricketers  wore  tall  hats  dur- 
iiiU  a  mateh.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XI.  69. 

cricket-frog  (krik'et-frog),  n.  A  name  of  sun- 
dry small  tree-frogs  of  the  genus  Sylodes :  so 
called  from  their  chirping  notes  like  those  of  a 
cricket. 

cricketingS  (krik'et-ingz),  n.  pi.  Twilled  flan- 
nel of  good  quality,  used  for  orioketing-cos- 
tumes,  etc. 

cricket-iron  (krik'et-i"6m),  n.  An  iron  sup- 
port which  upholds  the  seat  of  a  railroad-car. 

crico-arytenoid  (kri"k6-ar-i-te'noid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NXi.  erico-arytenoideus,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  la  mat., 
pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  cricoid  and 
arytenoid  cartilages :  said  of  a  muscle  or  liga- 
ment. 
II.  n.  Same  as  crico-arytenoidetis. 

crico-arytenoideus  (lm"k6-ar"i-te-noi'de-us), 
n. ;  pi.  crico-arytenoidei  (-i).  [NL. ;  as  crico(id) 
+  arijtenoideus.']  One  of  the  muscles  which  in 
man  act  upon  the  vocal  cords  and  glottis.  The 
crico-ariftenoideus  lateralis  arises  from  the  upper  border 
of  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  .into 
the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The 
crico-arytenoideus  posticus  lies  behind  the  foregoing;  it 
arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  its  converging  iihers  are  inserted  into  the  outer  angle 
of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The  former  of  these 
muscles  closes  the  glottis,  while  the  latter  opens  it. 

cricoid  (kri'koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Grr.  KptmeiS^g, 
ring-shaped,  <  KpiKoc,  a  ring  (see  droits),  +  elSog, 
form.]  I,  a.  In  a»ai.,  ring-like :  as,  the  eriooid 
cartilage.     See  II. 

II.  n.  The  more  or  less  modified  and  special- 
ized first  tracheal  ring  or  cartilage,  coming  next 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  in  man  it 
resembles  a  signet-ring,  being  expanded  posteriorly.  It  is 
connected  with  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  the  cricothyroid 
membrane  and  other  structures. 

cricopharyngeal  (kri"k6-fa-rin'je-al),  a.  [< 
aico(id)  +  pharyngeal.'}  In  anat.)  pertaining 
to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  pharynx. 

cricothyroid  (kri-ko-thi'roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  cri- 
co(id)  +  thyroid.']  I.  a.  In  anat.,  pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  carti- 
lages: as,  a  cricothyroid  artery,  membrane,  or 
muscle. 

In  some  of  the  BalEenoidea  .  .  .  the  cricoid  cartilage 
and  the  rings  of  the  trachea  are  incomplete  in  front,  and 
a  large  air-sac  is  developed  in  the  cricothyroid  space. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  339. 
Cricothyroid  artery,  a  small  but  surgically  important 
branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  running  across  the 
cricothyroid  membrane. 

II.  «.  A  musclo  which  extends  from  the  cri- 
coid to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
cricothyroidean  (kri'-'ko-thi-roi'de-an),  a.  Same 
as  cricothyroid. 
cricothyroideus   (kTi"k6-tha-roi'de-us),  n.;  pi. 
crieothyroidei{-V).  [KL.:  see  cricothyroid.']  The 
cricothyroid  muscle. 
cried  (knd).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  cry. 
crier  (kn'6r),  n.    [Also  cryer;  <  ME.  cryour,  cry- 
ar,  <  OF.  crieor,  crieur,  F.  erieur  (=  Pr.  eridadm 
=  Sp.  gritador  =  It.  gridatore),  a  crier,  <  crier, 
cry:  see  cry.'\    One  who  cries;  one  who  makes 
an  outcry  or  utters  a  public  proclamation. 
The  person  and  office  of  this  cryer  in  the  wilderness. 

Atterbury,  Sermons,  III.  li. 
Specifically  —  (a)  An  officer  whose  duty  is  to  proclaim  the 
orders  or  commands  of  a  court,  announce  the  opening  or 
adjournment  of  the  court,  preserve  order,  etc. 

The  queen  sate  lord  chief  justice  of  the  hall. 
And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 
(6)  One  who  makes  public  proclamation  of  sales,  strays, 
lost  goods,  etc. ;  a  town  crier ;  an  auctioneer. 
Good  folk,  for  gold  or  hire 
But  help  me  to  a  cryer. 
For  my  poor  heart  is  run  astray 
After  two  eyes,  that  pass'd  this  way. 

Drayton,  The  Cryer. 

crim  (krim),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crimmed,  ppr. 
crimming.  [E.  dial.,  also  (in  senses  1,  2,  3,  more 
commonly)  cream,  creem;  ult.  <  AS.  crimman 
(pret.  cramvi,  cram,  pi.  *crummon,  pp.  crummen, 
in  oomp.  dcrummen),  press,  bruise,  break  into 
fragments,  crumble :  see  cram  (of  which  crim 
is  appar.  in  part  (cream,  creem)  a  secondary 
form)  and  crumTA,  n.  and  v.,  crumble,  and  cf. 
C7imp  as  related  to  cramp'^.  In  form  crim  may 
be  compared  with  OHG.  chrimman,  MHG.  krim- 
men  (pret.  kramm),  also  grimmen,  Gr.  krimmen, 
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grimmen  (pret.  krimmte),  gripe,  seize  with  the 
claws.  See  cramp\  n.  and  v.,  and  crimp.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  press  or  squeeze;  crumble  (bread). 
— 2.  To  press  or  squeeze  out;  pour  out. — 3, 
To  convey  slyly. — 4.  To  froth  or  curdle. 
II.  intrans.  To  shiver.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

crim.  con.  An  abbreviation  of  the  legal  phrase 
criminal  conversation.    See  criminal. 

crime  (krim),  n.  [<  ME.  crime,  cryme,  C  OF.  crime, 
crim,  F.  crime  =  Pr.  crim  =  Sp.  crimen  =  Pg. 
crime  =  It.  crimine,  a  crime,  <  L.  crimen  (cri- 
min-),  an  accusation,  a  charge,  the  thing  charged, 
a  fault,  crime ;  prob.  at  first  a  question  for  judi- 
cial decision  (cr.  Gr.  Kpl/za,  a  question  for  deci- 
sion, a  decision,  sentence),  <  cernere  (y/  *cri)  = 
Gr.  Kplvuv,  decide :  see  certain  and  eritic,  and  cf . 
discriminate.]  1.  An  act  or  omission  which  the 
law  punishes  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
state,  whether  because  expressly  forbidden  by 
statute  or  because  so  injurious  to  the  public  as 
to  require  punishment  on  groimds  of  public 
policy;  an  offense  punishable  by  law.  in  its 
general  sense  "  it  includes  every  offense,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  in  the  grade  of  offenses,  and  Includes  what 
are  called  misdemeanors  as  well  as  treason  and  felony" 
{Tartly).  The  latter  are  commonly  called  Ai^/icn'mes.  Vio- 
lations of  municipal  regulations  are  not  generally  spoken 
of  as  crimes. 

And  3if  the  Kyng  him  self  do  ony  Homycydie  or  ony 

Cryme,  as  to  sle  a  man,  or  ony  suche  cas,  he  schaUe  dye 

therefore.  Mandeoille,  Travels,  p.  287. 

A  crime  is  a  harm  I  do  to  another  with  malice  prepense. 

Forgery  and  murder  are  critnes. 

N.  A.  Bev.,  CXXXIX.  187. 

2.  Any  great  wickedness  or  wrong-doing;  ini- 
quity; wrong. 

No  crivie  was  thine,  if  'tis  no  crime  to  love. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1.  95. 

For  there  never  was  a  religious  persecution  in  which 
some  odious  crime  was  not,  justly  or  unjustly,  said  to  be 
obviously  deducible  from  the  doctrines  of  the  persecuted 
party.  Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

Capital  crime.  See  capital  offense,  under  capittH'^. — 
Crime  against  nature,  sodomy.— Infamous  crime. 
See  infamous. — Occult  crimes,  in  Scots  law,  crimes  com- 
mitted in  secret  or  in  privacy.  =Syn.  Wronr/,  Sin,  CHme, 
Vice,  Irbiquity,  Transgression,  Trespass,  Delinquency,  (See 
offense.)  Wrong  is  the  opposite  of  right;  a  wrong  is  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  another.  Sin  is  wrong  viewed 
as  infraction  of  the  laws  of  God.  Crime  is  the  breaking 
of  the  laws  of  man,  specifically  of  laws  forbidding  things 
that  are  mischievous  to  individuals  or  to  society,  as  theft, 
forgery,  murder.  Vice  is  a  matter  of  habit  in  doing  that 
which  is  low  and  degrading.  Iniquity  is  great  wrong. 
Transgression  is  an  act  of  *' stepping  across,"  as  trespass  is 
an  act  of  "passing  across,"  the  boundary  of  private  rights, 
legal  requirements,  or  general  right.  Delinquency  is  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  law  or  of  duty.  See 
criminal. 

To  forgive  vrrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ;  .  .  . 

This  ...  is  to  be 

Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free. 

Shelley,  Prometheus,  iv. 
The  very  sin  of  the  sin  is  that  it  is  against  God,  and 
every  thing  that  comes  from  God. 

Bushnell,  Nat.  and  the  Supemat.,  p.  143; 

The  complexity  and  range  of  passion  is  vastly  increased 
when  the  offence  is  at  once  both  crime  and  sin,  a  wrong 
done  against  order  and  against  conscience  at  the  same 
time.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  98. 

Civilization  has  on  the  whole  been  more  successful  In 
repressing  crime  than  in  repressing  vice. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  1. 157. 

War  in  man's  eyes  shall  be 
A  monster  of  iniquity. 

C.  Mackay,  Good  Time  Coming. 
The  brutes  cannot  call  us  to  account  for  our  transgres- 
sions. F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  143. 
In  faith,  he's  penitent. 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, 

...  is  not  almost  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check.        Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

A  tribunal  which  might  investigate,  reform,  and  punish 
all  ecclesiastical  delinqitencies.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng,,  vi. 

Crimean  (kri-me'an),  a.  [<  Crimea  (also  called 
the  Krirn)  (=  F.'  CrimSe),  <  NL.  Crimea  =  G. 
Krimm  or  Krym,  <  Buss.  Kruimu  (Krym),  of 
Tatar  origin:  Turk.  Kirim,  Tatar  Krim.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Crimea,  a  large  peninsula 
in  southern  Russia,  separating  the  Black  Sea 
from  the  sea  of  Azov,  inhabited  by  Tatars  since 
the  thirteenth  century. —  Crimean  war,  a  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the  other,  chiefly  carried  on  in 
the  Crimea.  It  began  in  the  spring  of  1854  and  lasted  to 
the  peace  of  Paris,  March  30th,  1856. 

crimefult  (krim'ful),  a.  [<  crime  +  -ful,  1.] 
Criminal ;  wicked ;  contrary  to  law  or  right. 

Tell  me 
Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats 
So  crijn^ful.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

crimelesst  (krim'les),  a.  [<  crime  +  -less.]  Free 

from  crime ;  innocent. 
criminal  (krim'i-nal),  a.  and  n.     [=  D.  krimi- 

neel  =  G.  criminal"=  Dan.  kriminal,  adj.,  <  F. 

criminal  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  criminal  =  It.  criminale. 
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<  LL.  criminous,  <  L.  crimen  (crimin-),  crime: 
see  crime.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  crime" 
relating  to  crime ;  having  to  do  with  crime  or 
its  punishment:  as,  a  criminal  action  or  case' 
a  criminal  sentence ;  a  criminal  code ;  criminal 
law ;  a  criminal  lawyer. 

The  privileges  of  that  order  were  forfeited,  either  in  con- 
sequence of  a  criminal  sentence,  or  by  engaging  in  some 
mean  trade,  and  entering  into  domestic  service.  Brmighaia. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  crime ;  marked  by  or  in- 
volving crime ;  punishable  by  law,  divine  or 
human :  as,  theft  is  a  criminal  act. 

Foppish  and  fantastic  ornaments  are  only  indications  ol 
vice,  not  crimAnal  in  themselves.  Addison. 

Doubt  was  almost  universally  regarded  as  criminal  and 
error  as  damnable ;  yet  the  first  was  the  necessary  condi- 
tion, and  the  second  the  probable  consequence,  of  enquiry. 
Lecky,  Ilationalism,  I.  "li, 

3.  Guiltjr  of  crime ;  connected  with  or  engaged 
in  committing  crime. 

However  criminal  they  may  be  with  regard  to  society 
in  general,  yet  with  respect  to  one  another  .  .  .  they  have 
ever  maintained  the  most  tmshaken  fidelity.       Brydone. 

Unsystematic  charity  increases  pauperism,  and  unpliilo. 
sophical  leniency  towards  the  criminaX  class  increases  that 
class.  N.  A.  Bev.,  CXL.  293. 

Criminal  action.  Seeoc^um,  8.— Criminal  cases,  (a) 
Prosecutions  in  the  name  of  the  state  for  violations  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  (b)  Charges  of  offense  against  the  public 
law  of  the  state  or  nation,  as  distinguished  from  violations 
of  municipal  or  local  ordinances. — Criminal  contempt. 
Seecomtemy*.— Criminal  conversation,  in  tow;  (a)  AdSl. 
tery;  specifically,  illicit  intercourse  with  a  married  wo- 
man, (b)  The  husband's  action  for  damages  for  adultery. 
This  action  has  been  abolished  in  England  by  20  and  21 
Vict.,  Ixxxv.  59,  but  the  husband,  in  suing  for  a  divorce, 
may  claim  damages  from  the  adulterer.  The  action  has  not 
been  abolished  in  the  United  States.  Often  abbreviated 
crim.  con.— Criminal  information,  a  prosecution  for 
trime  instituted  by  the  attorney -general,  in  the  name  of 
the  crown  or  the  people,  without  requiring  the  sanction 
of  a  grand  jury.-  Criminal  law,  the  law  wliich  relates  to 
crimes  and  their  punishment.  Certain  matters  of  a  quasi- 
criminal  character,  such  as  indictments  for  nuisances,  re- 
pair of  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  informations,  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  questions  concerning  the  poor-laws,  bastardy, 
etc.,  are  also  often  treated  as  i)art  of  the  criminal  law.— 
Criminal  letters,  aform  of  criminal  prosecution  in  Scot* 
land,  corresponding  to  a  criminal  information  in  England, 
drawn  in  the  form  of  a  summons,  and  in  the  supreme  court 
running  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  sheriff-court 
in  that  of  the  sheriff.— Criminal  prosecution,  the  pro- 
ceeding by  which  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  is  brought 
or  attempted  to  be  brought  to  trial  and  judgment.  Some- 
times  confined  to  prosecution  by  indictment—  Criminal 
psychology.  See  psychology,  =  Syn.  2.  Illegal,  Criminal, 
Felonious,  Sinful,  Immoral,  Wicked,  Iniquitous,  Depraved, 
Dissolute,  Vicious,  agree  in  characterizmg  an  act  as  con. 
trary  to  law,  civil  or  moral.  All  except  illegal  and/etont- 
ous  are  also  applicable  to  petsons,  thoughts,  character,  etc. 
Illegal  is  simply  that  which  is  not  permitted  by  human 
law,  or  is  vitiated  by  lack  of  compli  ance  with  legal  forms : 
as,  an  illegal  election.  It  suggests  penalty  only  remotely, 
if  at  all.  CriTninal  applies  to  transgressions  of  human 
law,  with  especial  reference  to  penalty.  Feloniom  applies 
to  that  which  is  deliberately  done  in  the  consciousness  that 
it  is  a  crime ;  its  other  uses  are  nearly  or  quite  obsolete. 
Sinful  and  the  words  that  follow  it  mark  transgression  of 
the  divine  or  moral  law.  Sinful  does  not  admit  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  moral  law  separate  from  the  divine  will, 
but  is  specifically  expressive  of  "any  want  of  conformity 
unto,  or  transgression  of,  the  will  of  God"  (Shorter  Cate- 
chism, Q.  14).  As  such,  it  applies  to  thoughts,  feelings, 
desires,  character,  while  human  law  looks  no  further  back 
of  action  than  to  intent  (as,  a  criminal  intent),  and  at- 
tempts  to  deal  only  with  acts.  Hence,  though  all  men 
are  sinful,  all  are  not  criminal.  Immoral  stands  over 
against  sinful  in  emphasizing  the  notion  of  a  moral  law, 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  divine  will ;  its  most  fre- 
quent application  is  to  transgressions  of  the  moral  code 
in  regard  to  the  indulgence  of  lust.  Wicked  bears  the 
same  relation  to  moral  law  that  feUmitms  bears  to  civil 
law ;  the  wicked  man  does  wrong  wilfully  and  knowingly, 
and  generally  his  conduct  is  very  wrong.  Iniquitous  is 
wicked  in  relation  to  others'  rights,  and  grossly  unjust :  as, 
a  most  iniquitous  proceeding.  Depraved  implies  a  fall  from 
a  better  character,  not  only  into  wickedness,  but  into  such 
corruption  that  the  person  delights  in  evil  for  its  own 
sake.  Dissolute,  literally,  set  loose  or  released,  expresses 
the  character,  life,  etc.,  of  one  who  throws  off  all  moral 
obligation.  Vieimts,  starting  with  the  notion  of  being  ad- 
dicted to  vice,  has  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  from  cross  to 
wicked;  it  is  the  only  one  of  these  words  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  animals.  See  crime,  atrocious,  rufanms,  and  ir- 
religious. 

A  subject  may  arrest  for  treason :  the  King  cannot;  for, 
if  the  arrest  be  illegal,  the  party  has  no  remedy  %'"" 
the  King.    Quoted  ifn  Macaulay,  On  Hallam's  Const.  Hisi. 

But  negligence  itself  is  criminal,  highly  erimimjU,  where 
such  effects  to  life  and  property  follow  it.  ™  ,o». 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  May  27,  !»«■ 
O  thievish  Night, 
Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felmiout  eni, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars? 

Milton,  Comns,  1. 198- 

Sinful  as  man  is,  he  can  never  be  satisfied  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sinful.  FaUhs  of  the  World,  p.  "i- 

Considered  apart  from  other  effects,  it  is  immmalm  to 
treat  the  body  as  in  any  way  to  diminish  *«  ™.™l%, 
vigour  of  its  vitality.         H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  9  a'- 

To  do  an  injury  openly  is,  In  his  estimation,  as  wicked 

as  to  do  it  secretly,  and  far  less  profitable.  .  ,„„.iii 

jlf(K<i«JW,  Machlavelli. 

He  [Strafford]  was  not  to  have  punishment  meted  out 

to  him  from  Us  own  iniquitous  measure.  „, , 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  HUi. 
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AU  Bin  has  its  root  in  the  perverted  dispositions,  de- 

Bires,  and  aflectiona  which  constitute  the  depraved  state 

of  the  wilL      A.  A.  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  xvi.  §  4. 

Though  licentious  and  careless  of  restraint,  be  could 

hardly  be  called  extremely  dissolute. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Eev.,  1.  276. 
He  [  Wycherley]  appears  to  have  led,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  that  most  wretched  life,  the  life  of  a  vicums  old 
boy  about  town.  Macaulay,  Comic  Dramatists. 

And  Guinevere  .  .  .  desired  his  name,  and  sent 
Her  maiden  to  demand  it  of  the  dwarf ; 
Who  being  vicious,  old,  and  irritable,  .  .  . 
Made  answer  sharply  that  she  should  not  know. 

Tennyson,  Oeraint. 

II.  n.  A  person  who  has  oommitted  a  pun- 
ishable offense  against  public  law;  more  par- 
ticularly, a  person  convicted  of  a  punishable 
public  offense  on  proof  or  confession. 

The  mawkish  sympathy  of  good  and  soft-headed  women 
with  the  most  degraded  and  persistent  criminals  of  the 
male  sex  is  one  of  the  signs  of  an  unhealthy  public  senti- 
ment. N.  A.  Mev.,  CXL.  293. 
Habitual  criminal,  in  law,  one  of  a  class  recognized  by 
modem  legislation  as  punishable  by  reason  of  criminal  past 
history  and  continued  criminal  associations  and  demoral- 
ized life  maintained  without  means  of  honest  subsistence, 
as  distinguished  from  adequate  evidence  of  any  single  new 
specific  offense  ;  or,  if  not  punishable  solely  therefor,  lia- 
ble to  arrest  on  suspicion  of  criminal  intentions. =Syn. 
Culprit,  malefactor,  evil-doer,  transgressor,  felon,  convict. 
criminalist  (krim'i-nal-ist),  n.  [=  P.  crimina- 
liste=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  criniinalista;  as  criminal  (law) 
+  -ist.']  An  authority  in  criminal  law;  one 
versed  in  criminal  law. 

Experienced  criminalists  vowed  they  had  never  seen 
such  a  shamelessly  impudent  specimen  of  humanity. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  434. 

criminality  (krim-i-nal'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  crimina- 
liU  =  Sp.  eriminalidad  ==  Pg.  criminaUdade  =  It. 
mmmaliid,  <  ML.  criminalita(t-)s,  <  LL.  crimi- 
nalis,  criminal:  see  criminal  and  -ity."]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  criminal ;  that  which 
constitutes  a  crime ;  guiltiness. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Jews,  no  class  held  that 
doctrine  of  the  crvminality  of  error  which  has  been  the 
parent  of  most  modem  persecutions. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  476. 

A  very  great  distinction  obtains  between  the  conscience 
of  eriminality  and  the  conscience  of  sin,  between  the  mere 
doing  of  evil  and  the  feeling  oneself  to  be  evil. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  180. 

Not  only  have  artificial  punishments  failed  to  produce 
reformation,  but  they  have  in  many  cases  increased  the 
mminality.  H.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  177. 

criminally  (krim'i-nal-i),  ad/u.  In  a  criminal 
manner  or  spirit ;  with  violation  of  public  law ; 
with  reference  to  criminal  law. 

A  physician  who,  after  years  of  study,  has  gained  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeu- 
tics, is  not  held  criminally  responsible  if  a  man  dies  under 
his  treatment.  H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  77. 

criminalness  (krim'i-nal-nes),  n.    Criminality. 

criminate  (krim'i-nat),"i.  *. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crim- 
inated, ppr.  criminating.  [K  L.  criminatus,  pp. 
oteriminari  (>  It.  criminare  =  Sp.  Pg.  criminar 
=  or.  eriminer),  accuse  of  crime,  <  crimen  (cri- 
min-),  crime :  see  crime.  Cf .  accriminate,  incrim- 
inate, recriminate.']  1.  To  charge  with  a  crime ; 
<Jeelare  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime. 

To  eriminate,  with  the  heavy  and  ungrounded  charge  of 
disloyalty  and  disaffection,  an  incorrupt,  independent,  and 
reforming  Parliament. 

Burke,  On  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

2.  To  involve  in  the  commission  or  the  conse- 
quences of  a  crime ;  incriminate ;  reflejrively, 
manifest  or  disclose  the  commission  of  crime 

Our  municipal  laws  do  not  require  the  offender  to  plead 
guilty  or  criminate  Mmself.  Scott. 

8.  To  censure  or  hold  up  to  censure ;  ioveigh 
against  or  blame  as  criminal ;  impugn.  [Bare.] 
As  the  spirit  of  party,  in  different  degrees,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  infect  all  political  bodies,  there  will  be,  no  doubt, 
persons  in  the  national  legislature  willing  enough  to  ar- 
raign the  measures  and  criminate  the  views  of  the  major- 
ity. A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  xxvi. 
He  [Sir  John  Eliot]  descends  to  criminate  the  duke's 
magnificent  tastes ;  he  who  had  something  of  a  congenial 
nature ;  for  Eliot  was  a  man  of  fine  literature. 

/.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  IV.  379. 
To  criminate  one's  self, to  furnish  evidence  of  one's  own 
giillt,  or  of  a  fact  which  may  be  a  link  in  a  chain  of  evi- 
dence to  that  effect :  said  of  an  accused  person  or  of  a  wit- 
ness. 

crimination  (krim-i-na'shon),  ».  [=  OF.  crimi- 
nation =  Sp.  criminadon  (obs. ;  now  acrimima- 
cion)  =  Pg.  criminagdo  =  It.  criminasione,  <  L. 
criminatioln-),  <  criminari,  pp.  criminatus,  crimi- 
nate: see  criminate.]  The  act  of  criminating, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word;  accusation;  charge. 

The  pulpits  rung  with  mutual  criminations. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xi.  2. 
_  The  tune  of  the  Privy  Council  was  occupied  by  the  mm- 
inatiom  and  recriminations  of  the  adverse  parties. 

Maoavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vu. 
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criminatiTe  (krim'i-na-tiv),  a.  [<  criminate  + 
-we.]  Eelating  to  or  involving  crimination  or 
accusation;  accusing. 
criminator  (krim'i-na-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  acrimi- 
nador  =  Pg.  criminador"=  It.  criminatore,  <  L. 
criminator,  an  accuser,  <  criminari,  pp.  orind- 
natus,  accuse :  see  criminate.]  One  who  crimi- 
nates ;  an  accuser ;  a  calumniator. 

He  may  be  amiable,  but,  it  he  is,  my  feelings  are  liars, 
and  I  have  been  bo  long  accustomed  to  trust  to  them  in 
these  oases  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  not  the  likeliest 
criminator  to  impeach  their  credibility. 

Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  284. 
criminatory  (krim'i-na-to-ri),  a.    [<  L.  as  if 
*criminatori'us,  <  criminator,  an  accuser:  see 
criminator.]     Involving  accusation;   crimina- 
tive. 

crimine,  crimini  (krim'i-ne,  -ni),  interj.  [Appar. 
a  mere  ejaculation,  but  perhaps  a  variation  of 
gemini,  which  is  similarly  used.]    An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  or  impatience. 
Oh  1  crimine  I  Congreve,  Double  Dealer,  iv.  1. 

Crimini,  jimini, 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  nimminy  pimminy 

Story  as  Leigh  Hunt's  Rimini  ?  Byron. 

criminologist  (krim-i-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  L.  cri- 
men (crimivr),  a  crime,  +'  Gr.  -TMyla,  <  'Myeiv, 
say,  discuss :  see  crime  and  -ology.]  One  who 
studies  crimes  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
propagation,  prevention,  punishment,  etc. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  two  schools  of  crimijiologists 
in  Italy,  the  classical  or  spiritualistic  school,  and  the  an- 
thropological school,  which  differ  not  only  in  their  theo- 
retical conceptions,  but  also  in  their  practical  conclusions 
upon  the  application  of  punishment.        Science,  IX.  220. 

criminology  (krim-i-nol'o-ji),  n.  The  science 
of  crime. 

criminous  (krim'i-nus),  a.  [=  OP.  crimineua 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  criminoso,  <  L.  criminosus,  full  of 
reproaches,  accusatory,  ML.  criminal,  <  crimen 
(crimin-),  accusation,  crime :  see  crime.]  Involv- 
ing or  guilty  of  crime ;  criminal ;  wicked. 

No  marvel  then,  if  being  as  deeply  criminous  as  the  Earle 
himself  e,  it  stung  his  conscience  to  adjudge  to  death  those 
misdeeds  whereof  himselfe  had  bin  the  chiefe  Author. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ii. 

We  hare  seen  the  importance  which  the  jurisdiction 
over  criminous  clerks  assumed  in  the  first  quarrel  between 
Becket  and  Henry  U.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  399. 

criminouslyt  (krim'i-nus-li),  ado.  Criminally ; 
wickedly. 

criminousnesst  (krim'i-nus-nes),  n.  Criminal- 
ity. 

crimosint,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  crim- 
son. 

crimp  (krimp),  V.  [<  ME.*crimpen  (found  only 
as  in  freq.  crimple  and  other  derivatives)  =  MD. 
D.  krimpen  =  MLCr.  LGr.  krimpen  =  OHG.  chrim- 
phan,  krimfan,  MHO.  krimpken,  krimvfen  (a 
strong  verb,  pret.  kramp,  pp.  krumpen),  bend 
together,  contract,  shrink,  shrivel,  diminish  (cf . 
Sw.  krympa  =  Dan.  krympe,  shrink,  prob.  from 
LGr.) :  in  form  the  orig.  verb  of  which  cramp^, 
crump,  crimple,  crumple  are  secondary  or  deriv. 
forms :  see  cramp^,  v.  and  n. ,  and  cf .  erim,  cram.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  bend  back  or  inward;  draw  to- 
gether ;  contract  or  cause  to  contract  or  shrink; 
corrugate.  Specifically — 2.  To  bend  (the  up- 
pers of  boots)  into  shape. — 3.  To  indent  (a 
cartaridge-case),  or  turn  the  end  inward  and 
back  upon  the  head,  in  order  to  confine  the 
charge;  crease. — 4.  To  cause  to  contract  and 
pucker  so  as  to  become  wrinkled,  wavy,  or 
crisped,  as  the  hair;  form  into  short  curls  or 
ruffles;  flute;  ruffle. 
The  comely  hostess  in  a  crimped  cap.  Irving. 

To  crim,p  the  little  frill  that  bordered  his  shirt  collar. 

Dickens. 

5.  In  cookery,  to  crimple  or  cause  to  contract 
or  wrinkle,  as  the  flesh  of  a  live  fish  or  of  one 
just  killed,  by  gashing  it  with  a  knife,  to  give  it 
greater  firmness  and  make  it  more  crisp  when 
cooked. 

My  brother  Temple,  although  he  is  fond  of  flsh,  will 
never  taste  anything  that  has  been  crimped  alive. 

J.  Moore,  Edward. 

Those  who  attempted  resistance  were  crimped  alive,  like 
flglies.  Motley,  Dutch  Eepublic,  II.  422. 

6.  To  pinch  and  hold;  seize.  [Eng.]  Hence 
7,  To  kidnap ;  decoy  for  the  purpose  of  ship- 
ping or  enlisting,  as  into  the  army  or  navy.  See 
the  extract. 

The  crimping  of  men  is  the  decoying  them  into  a  re- 
sort where  they  can  be  detained  until  they  are  handed 
over  to  a  shipper  or  recruiter,  like  flsh  kept  in  a  stew  till 
wanted  for  the  table.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  616. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  very  stingy.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
crimp  (krimp),  TO.     [<  crimp,  v.]    1.  That  which 
has  been  crimped  or  curled ;  a  curl  or  a  waved 
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lock  of  hair :  generally  used  in  the  plural. —  2. 
A  crimper. — 3.  One  who  brings  persons  into  a 
place  or  condition  of  restraint,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject them  to  swindling,  forced  labor,  or  the  like ; 
especially,  one  who,  for  a  commission,  supplies 
recruits  for  the  army  or  saUors  for  ships  by  ne- 
farious means  or  false  inducements ;  a  decoy ; 
a  kidnapper.  Such  practices  have  been  sup- 
pressed in  the  army  and  navy,  and  made  high- 
ly penal  in  connection  with  merchant  ships. 

The  kidnapping  cHmp 

Took  the  foolish  young  imp 
On  board  of  his  cutter  so  trim  and  so  jimp. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  292. 
Great  numbers  of  young  men  were  inveigled  or  kid- 
napped by  crimps  in  its  [the  East  India  Company's)  service, 
confined  often  for  long  periods,  and  with  circumstances 
of  the  most  aggravated  cruelty,  in  secret  depots  which  ex- 
isted in  the  heart  of  .London,  and  at  last,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  shipped  for  Hindostan. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18tb  Cent.,  xiii. 

4t.  A  certain  game  at  cards. 

Laugh  and  keep  company  at  gleek  or  crimp. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  il.  1. 

crimpt  (krimp),  a.  [Related  to  crimp,  v.,  as 
cramp^,  a.,  to  cramp^,  v.]  1.  Easily  crumbled ; 
friable;  brittle;  crisp. 

The  fowler  .  ,  . 
Treads  the  crimp  earth. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii. 

2.  Not  consistent ;  contradictory. 

The  evidence  is  crimp,  the  witnesses  swear  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  contradict  themselves. 

Arbuthnot,  John  Bull. 

crimpage  (krim'paj),  n.  [<  o-imp  +  -age.]  The 
act  of  crimping.    Maunder. 

crimper  (knm'p6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
crimps  or  corrugates.  Speciflcally  — (a)  A  machine 
for  stretching  and  forming  the  uppers  of  boots  and  shoes. 
(6)  An  apparatus  for  bending  leather  into  various  shapes, 
used  in  harness-making,  (e)  A  double  pin  or  other  de- 
vice for  crimping  the  hair,  (d)  An  apparatus  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  fluted  rolls  for  ruffling  or  fluting  fabrics,  (c)  A 
machine  for  bending  wire  into  con'Ugations  previous  to 
weaving  it  into  wire  cloth.  (/)  A  stamping-press  for 
forming  tinware.,  (g)  A  machine  for  swaging  the  ends  of 
blind-slats.    (Ji)  A  tool  for  crimping  cartridge-cases. 

crimping-board  (krim'ping-bord),  n.  A  piece 
of  hard  wood  used  to  raise  the  grain  of  leather 
in  the  process  of  taiming ;  a  graining-board. 

crimping-honse  (krim'ping-hous),  n.  A  low 
resort  to  which  men  are  decoyed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confining  and  controlling  them,  and 
forcing  them  to  enter  the  army,  navy,  or  mer- 
chant service.    See  crimp,  n.,  3. 

crimping-iron  (krim'ping-i''''fem),  w.  1.  An  im- 
plement for  fiuting  ruffles  on  garments. —  2. 
An  implement  for  crimping  the  hair. 

crimping-machine  (krim'TOng-ma-shen*),  n.  A 
machine  for  crimping  or  fluting. 

crimple  (krim'pl),  v.  tj  pret.  and  pp.  erimpled, 
ppr.  crimpling.  [<  ME.  crimplen  (spelled  erym- 
plyn),  freq.  of  crimp,  q.  v.]  To  contract  or 
draw  together ;  cause  to  shrink  or  pucker ;  curl ; 
corrugate. 

He  passed  the  cautery  through  them,  and  accordingly 
crimpied  them  up.  Wisennan,  Surgery. 

crimplet,  n.     [<  ME.  crympylle  ;  from  the  verb.] 
A  rumple. 
crimp-press  (krimp 'pres),  n.     A  crimper  or 

crimpmg-maehine.— Pad  crimp-press,  in  kairness- 
making,  a  pad-crimp. 

crimson  (krim'zn),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  crimosin,  cremomi,  <  MB.  crimosin,  with 
many  variants,  eramosin,  cremosyn,  crimisine, 
etc.,  <  OP.  *eramoisin,  cramoisyne,  crimson,  car- 
mine: see  further  under  carmine,  which  is  a 
doublet  of  crimson.]  I,  n.  A  highly  chromatic 
red  color  somewhat  inclining  toward  purple, 
like  that  of  an  alkaline  infusion  of  joehineal^ 
or  of  red  wine  a  year  or  two  old ;  deep  red. 

A  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  mod- 
esty. Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  1 

II.  a.  Of  a  red  color  inclining  to  purple ; 
deep-red. 

Beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  v.  3. 
The  crirnson  stream  distain'd  his  arms.  Dryden. 

crimson  (krim'zn),  v.   [<  crimson,  n.]  I.  trams. 
To  dye  'with  crimson ;  make  crimson. 
And  felt  my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  erimson'd  all 
Thy  presence.  Tennyson,  Tithonus. 

II,  intrans.  To  become  of  a  deep-red  color ; 
be  tinged  with  red ;  blush :  as,  her  cheeks  crim- 
soned. 

Ancient  towers  .  .  .  beginning  to  crimson  with  the  ra- 
diant lustre  of  a  cloudless  July  morning.        De  Quincey. 

crimson-warm  (krim'zn-wftrm),  o.    Warm  to 
redness. 
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crinal  (kri'nal),  a.  [<  L.  crinalis,  <  crinis,  hair : 
see  crine.]    Belonging  to  kair. 

crinate  (Im'nat),  a.  [Var.  of  criiiite^,  with  suffix 
-ofel  for  -»te2.]     Same  as  crinite^,  2. 

crinated  (kri'na-ted),  a.  [As  crinate  +  -ed^.l 
Having  hair ;  hairy. 

crinatory  (krin'a-to-ri),  a.     Same  as  crinitory. 

crincll  (krinch),  'i.  '  A  dialectal  form  of  cringe. 

crincumt.  crincomet,  »•  [Old  slang.]  Vene- 
real infection.     [Vulgar.] 

Get  the  crinctymes,  go. 

Shirley  and  Chapman,  The  Ball,  iv. 

Jealousy  is  but  a  kind 
Of  clap  and  crincuni  of  the  mind. 

S.  Butter,  Hudibras,  HI.  i.  704. 

crinet  (Mn),  n.  [<  P.  erin  =  Pr.  Sp.  crin  = 
Pg.  erina  =  It.  mne,  <  L.  erivis,  hair.]  Hair. 
[Rare.] 

Priests,  whose  sacred  crine 
Felt  never  razor.       Sylvester,  tr.  ot  Du  Bartas. 

crined  (kiind),  a.  [<  crine  +  -ed^ ;  equiv.  to 
crinite\  q.  v.]  In  Iter.,  wearing  hair,  as  the 
head  of  a  man  or  woman,  or  wearing  a  mane,  as 
the  head  of  a  horse,  unicorn,  etc.  These  additions 
ai'e  often  borne  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  head, 
wliich  is  then  said  to  be  crivied  of  such  a  tincture. 

crinelt  (kn'nel),  n.     [<  OP.  *crinel,  dim.  of  crin, 

<  L.  crinis,  hair:  see  crine.']  Same  as  crinet,  1. 
Booth. 

crinet  (kri'net),  n.    [<  OP.  "crinet,  dim.  of  crin, 

<  L.  crinis,  hair:  see  crine,  and  of.  crinel.']  If. 
A  fine,  hair-like  feather ;  one  of  the  small,  bris- 
tly black  feathers  on  a  hawk' s  head.  Halliwell. 
Also  crane,  eranet,  crinel. — 2.  Same  as  crinidre. 

cringe  (krinj),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cringed,  ppr. 
cringing.  [=  E.  dial.  (North.)  crinch,  crouch;  < 
ME.  *crinchen,  crenelien,  crengen  (t),  twist  or 
bend,  <  AS.  cringan,  sometimes  crincan  (pret. 
crang,  *cranc,  pi.  crungon,*cruncon,  pp.  crtmgen, 
*cruncen)  (cf.  swing,  with  the  assibilated  form 
swinge),  fall  (in  battle),  yield,  succumb,  orig. 
prob.  'bend,  bow'  (of.  the  orig.  sense  of  equiv. 
succumb).  The  verb  is  but  scantly  recorded  in 
early  Eterature,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  ult. 
source  of  crinkle,  cringle,  as  well  as  of  crank  in 
all  its  uses.]  I,  intrans.  To  bend;  crouch;  es- 
pecially, to  bend  or  crouch  with  servility  or 
from  fear  or  cowardice ;  fawn ;  cower. 

Who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawn'd  and  criTiged,  and  servilely  adored 
Heaven's  awful  Monarch?         Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  959. 

Those  who  trample  on  the  helpless  are  disposed  to  cringe 
to  the  powerful.  Maeaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

He  cringes  to  every  phantom  of  apprehension,  and  obeys 
the  impulses  of  cowardice  as  though  they  were  the  laws 
of  existence.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  117. 

=Syn.  To  stoop,  truckle. 
II.  trans.  To  contract ;  distort.    [Rare.] 

Whip  him,  fellows, 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  criinge  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  11. 

cringe  (krinj),  n.  [<  cringe,  «.]  A  servile  or 
fawning  obeisance. 

My  antic  knees  can  turn  upon  the  hinges 

Of  compliment,  and  screw  a  thousand  cringes. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  3. 
He  must  be  under  my  usher,  who  must  teach  him  the 
postures  of  his  body,  how  to  make  legs  and  cringes. 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  iii.  5. 

cringeling(krini'ling),M.  [i cringe  + -ling.]  One 
who  cringes;  a  fawner;  a  sycophant;  a  shrink- 
ing coward.     [Bare.] 

cringer  (krin' j6r),  n.  One  who  cringes ;  one 
characterized  by  servility  or  cowardice ;  a  syco- 
phant. 

cringingly  (krin'jing-Ii),  adv.  In  a  cringing 
manner. 
cringle  (kring'gl),  n.  [In  naut.  sense  also  writ- 
ten crengle,  crenkle,  orencle;  of  LG.  or  Seand. 
origin :  MLGr.  kringel,  kringele,  a  ring,  circle,  a 
cracknel,  =  Gr.  kringel,  a  cracknel,  dial,  a  circle, 
=  Icel.  kringla,  a  disk,  circle,  orb;  dim.  of  the 
simple  form,  D.  kring  =  MLGr.  Icrink, 
a  ring,  circle,  =Icel.  kringr,  in  pi.  krin- 
gar,  puUeys  of  a  drag-net;  of.  Icel. 
kringr,  adj.,  easy  (orig.  round,  kring, 
adv.,  around).  Perhaps  ult.  connected 
with  Icel.  hringr  =  AS.  hring,  B.  ring: 
see  ring\  Cf .  crinkle.]  A  ring  or  cir- 
cular bend,  as  of  a  rope.  Specifically— (a) 
Naut.,  a  strand  of  rope  so  worked  into  the  bolt- 
rope  of  a  sail  as  to  form  a  ring  or  eye.  Cringles 
are  named  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended :  as,  head-cringles,  which  are 
placed  at  the  upper  corners  of  the  sail,  for  lash- 
ing them  to  the  yards ;  reef-cringles,  on  the  leeches  of  the 
sail,  for  passing  the  reef-earings  through.  (6)  A  withe  or 
rope  for  fastening  a  gate.  [Eng.]— Earing-crlngle,  the 
cringle  through  which  an  earing  is  passed. 
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crinicultural  (krin-i-kul'tur-al),  a.  [<  L.  crinis, 
hair  (see  crine),  +  cwitera,  culture,  +  -al.]  Re- 
lating to  the  growth  of  hair.     [Rare.] 

crinifere  (krin-iar'),  n.  [OP.,  <  crin,  <  L.  crinis, 
hair :  see  crine.]  In  armor,  that  part  of  the  bards 
of  a  horso  which  covered  the  back  of  the  neck,  it 
was  generally  formed  of  overlapping  plates,  like  the  tas- 
cets.  It  was  not  introduced  until  late  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.   Also  crinet.    See  cut  under  bard. 

Criniger  (krin'i-ier),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  criniger, 
hairy :  see  crinigerous.]  1 .  A  genus  of  turdoid 
or  dentirostral  oscine  passerine  birds  (so  called 
from  the  hair-like  filaments  with  which  some 


Criniger  phtEocephalus. 

of  the  feathers  end),  containing  a  large  number 
of  chiefly  African  and  Asiatic  species :  some- 
times referred  to  the  family  Pycnonotidw.  It  is 
also  called  Trichas  and  Trichophorus. — 2.  \l.  c] 
A  book-name  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Crini- 
ger :  as,  the  yellow-bellied  criniger,  C.  fiaviven- 
tris. 

crinigerous  (kri-nij'e-ms),  a.  [<  L.  criniger 
(doubtful),  having  long  hair,  <  crinis,  hair  (see 
crine),  +  gerere,  bear.]  Hairy ;  covered  with 
hair;  crinated.     [Rare.] 

criniparous  (kri-nip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  erirds, 
hair  (see  crine),  +parere,  produce.]  Producing 
hair ;  causing  hair  to  grow.     [Rare.] 

Bears'  grease  or  fat  is  also  in  great  request,  being  sup- 
posed to  have  a  criniparoits  or  hair-producing  quality. 

Poetry  of  Antijacobin,  p.  83,  note. 

crinitel  (kri'nit),  a.  [<  L.  crinitus,  haired,  pp. 
of  crinire,  provide  with  hair,  <  crinis,  hair:  see 
erine.]  1.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  tuft  of 
hair. 

Comate,  crinite,  caudate  stars. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  xiv.  44. 

2.  In  lot.  and  entom.,  having  long  hairs,  or  hav- 
ing tufts  of  long,  weak,  and  often  bent  hairs,  on 
the  surface.    Also  crinate. 

crinite^  (kri'nit);  n.  [<  Gr.  Kplvov,  a  lily,  +  -ite^. 
Ct.  encrinite.]  A  fossil  crinoid;  an  encrinite 
or  stone-lily. 

crinitory  (krin'i-to-ri),  a.  [<  crinite^  +  -cry.] 
Pertaining  to  or  eo'nsisting  of  hair.  Also  spelled 
crinatory. 

When  in  the  morning  he  anxiously  removed  the  cap, 
away  came  every  vestige  of  its  crinitory  covering. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  II.  iii. 

crinkle  (kring'kl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  crinkled, 
ppr.  crinkling.  [<  ME.  crenclen  (rare),  bend, 
turn,  =  D.  Tcrinkelen,  turn,  wind;  freq.  of  *crink, 
repr.  by  cringe,  and,  with  change  of  vowel,  by 
crank  (cf.  crankle) :  see  cringe,  cringle,  and 
crank'i^.]  I.  trans.  To  form  or  mark  vnth  short 
curves,  waves,  or  wrinkles ;  make  with  many 
flexures;  mold  into  corrugations;  corrugate. 

The  flames  through  all  the  casements  pushing  forth. 
Like  red-hot  devils  crinkled  into  snakes. 

Mrs.  Brovming,  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  turn  or  wind;  bend;  wrin- 
kle ;  be  marked  by  short  waves  or  ripples ;  curl : 
be  corrugated  or  crimped. 

The  house  fe  crinMed  to  and  fro. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2012. 
All  the  rooms 
Were  full  of  crinkling  silks. 

Mrs.  Brovming,  Aurora  Leigh,  v. 

A  breath  ot  cheerfulness  rims  along  the  slender  stream 
of  his  [Skelton's]  verse,  under  which  it  seems  to  ripple  and 
crinkle,  catching  and  casting  back  the  sunshine  like  a 
stream  blown  on  by  clear  western  winds. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  132. 

2t.  To  cringe. 

He  that  hath  pleased  her  grace 
Thus  far,  shall  not  now  crimcle  for  a  little. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

crinkle  (kring'kl),  n.  [=  D.  krinkel,  curve, 
flexure ;  from  the  verb.  Cf.  cringle,  with  var. 
crenkle,  etc.]  Awrinkle;  atumortwist;  a  rip- 
ple ;  a  corrugation. 

The  crinkles  in  this  glass  making  objects  appear  double. 
A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  xxvi. 
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crinkleroot  (kring'kl-rSt),  n.    The  pepperroot, 

Dentaria  diphylla. 
crinkly  (kring'kli),  a.    [<  crinkle  + -yi.]    Full 

of  crinkles ;  wrinkly;  crimpy;  like  a  crinkle. 
crinkum-crankum  (kring'kum-krang'kum),  n. 

[A  humorous  Latin-seeming  word,  made  from 

crinkle  or  crank.]  A  winding  or  crooked  line  or 

course;  a  zigzag. 
Ay,  here's  none  of  yoiu-  straight  lines  here— but  all  taste 

— zigzag  — crirUcum-crankurrh — in  and  out. 

Colman  and  Garrick,  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  ii.  2. 

crino  (kri'no),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  crinis,  hair:  see 
crine.]  1.  PI.  criwones (kri-no'nez).  Acuticular 
disease  supposed  to  arise  from  the  insinuation 
of  a  hair-worm  under  the  sMn  of  infants. —  2. 
[cap.]  A  genus  of  Entozoa,  found  chiefly  in 
horses  and  dogs. 

crinoid  (kri'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Crinoidea.]  I, 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Crinoidea;  contain- 
ing or  consisting  of  crinoids ;  enorinital. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Crinoidea;  an  encrinite; 
a  stone-lily,  sea-lily,  lily-star,  feather-star,  or 
hair-star. 

The  greater  number  of  crinoids  belong  to  the  oldest  pe- 
riods of  the  history  of  the  earth  (the  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations).  Existing  forms 
live  mostly  at  considerable  depths. 

Claus,  Zoblogy  (trans.),  I.  289. 

crinoidal  (kri-noi'dal),  a.  [As  crinoid  +  -al.]- 
Same  as  crinoid. 

Crinoidea  (kri-noi'df-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. Kpivo- 
eiS^g,  like  a  lily,  <  Kplvov,  a  lUy,  -I-  dSog,  form.]  1 . 
A  class  of  Echinodermata  containing  globular 
or  cup-shaped  echinoderms,  having,  normally, 
jointed  arms  furnished  with  pinnules,  and 
stalked  and  fixed  during  some  or  aU  of  their 
lives :  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  their- 
rayed  bodies,  borne  upon  a  jointed  stem,  to  a 
lily  or  tulip.  The  body  or  calyx  of  the  ventral  surface 
is  directed  upward ;  the  stalk  is  attached  to  the  aboral, 
dorsal,  or  inferior  surface,  which  is  provided  with  plates; 
and  the  ambulacral  appendages  have  the  form  of  tentacles 
situated  in  the  ambulacral  grooves  of  the  calyx  and  of  the- 
segmented  arms.  The  class  is  divided  into  three  orders:, 
the  Blastoidea,  which  are  without  arms ;  the  Cystoidea, 
which  are  globular,  and  have  arms ;  and  the  CriTwidea, 
.which  are  cup-shaped,  and  provided  with  arms.  All  the 
representatives  of  the  first  two  orders,  and  most  of  the 
third  order,  are  extinct.  The  fossil  forms  are  known  as 
stone-lilies  and  encrinites.  See  stone-lily  and  encrinite. 
2.  The  typical  order  of  the  class  Crinoidea,,'ha,v- 
ing  the  body  cup-shaped  or  calyx-like,  the  dor- 
sal or  aboral  surface  furnished  with  hard  calca- 
reous plates,  the  ventral  or  oral  aspect  coria- 
ceous, and  the  body  stalked  and  rooted,  at  least 
for  some  period  if  not  continuously,  and  provid- 


Rhizocrinus  lofotensis. 
I.  The  entire  animal :  a,  enlarged  upper  joint  of  stem:  *. 'aT.^ 
joints  of  stem ;  c,  c,  cirri  i  rf,  rf,  bracliia.  II.  Summit  of  stem,  be^ur 
calyx  and  brachia ;  a.  as  before ;  s,  s,  first  radials ;  ^2,  r3,  serond  ra- 
dials  i  >-3,  rS,  third  radials  ;/>,/>,  pinnules.  III.  Oral  surface  of  calys. 
seen  obliquely :  w,  lower  part  of  visceral  mass ;  st,  tentacnlargrooves,. 
0,  0,  oral  valves ;  i,  oral  tentacles ;  a»,  anus. 

ed  with  five  or  more  radiated  segmented  arms 
bearing  -pinnules  and  disconnected  from  the  vis- 
ceral ca-vity.  All  the  ordinary  encrinites,  stone-lilie>, 
lily-stars,  etc.,  belong  to  this  division,  which  abounded  in 
early,  especially  Paleozoic,  times,  and  is  still  represented 
by  six  living  genera.  These  are  Antedon  (or  Comatuui,), 
Actinmnetra,  Comaster,  Pentacrirms,  Ehizocnme,  an" 
Holopus.  The  order  Crinoidea  is  by  some  divided  inio 
two  suborders,  Articulata  SLnd.  Tesselata,  the  latter  ail  los- 
sil;  by  others  into  the  families  EneHnUcemi  Com«««>- 
dee,  the  former  containing  the  ordinary  encrinites  or  stone- 
lilies,  as  well  as  some  living  sea-lilies,  and  the  latter  com- 
prising the  feather-stars.     Also  called  BrachuUa. 

crinoidean  (kri-noi'de-an),  n.    [<  Crmoidea  + 
-an.]    One  of  the  Crinoidea:  a  crinoid. 

crinoline  (krin'6-lin  or  -lin),  n.  and  a.    L>  f- 
crinoline,  hair-cloth,  crinoline,  <  L.  cnnis,  am, 
+  linum,  flax :  see  crine,  lim^,  linen.]   I.  «■  f- 
A  stiff  material  originally  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  horsehair,  whence  the  name,   nwa^  "'^ 
about  1862  for  stiff  skirts,  and,  when  this  fashion  wa. 
followed  by  that  of  wearing  greatly  projecting  SKire 
wire  or  steel  springs,  the  word  continued  to  De  "»«"/,, 
erally  for  the  latter.    Crinoline  is  still  m  use  for  sun  in. 
ing  and  the  like,  in  the  manner  of  buckram. 
Hence— 2.  A  skirt  made  of  this  stuff  or  ot  any 

stiffened  or  starched  material.— 3.  A  traro«- 


crinoline 

work  of  fine  steel  or  other  hoops  or  springs,  used 
for  distending  the  dress,  a  hoop-sMrt.  Bee  far- 
thingale and  hoop-skirt. 

"One  can  move  so  much  more  quietly  without  crirw- 
line."  ...  A  mountain  of  moliair  and  scarlet  petticoat 
remained  on  the  floor,  upborne  by  an  overgrown  steel 
mouse-trap.  Miss  Yonge,  The  Trial. 

Crlnollne-steels,  thin  and  narrow  ribbons  of  steel  used 
lor  making  hoop-skirts. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  crinoline 
in  structure. 

The  "Monarch,"  one  of  the  ships  experimented  upon, 
.  .  .  was  considered  to  have  been  made  almost  impregna- 
ble against  any  attack  by  a  strong  crinoline  framework  of 
booms  and  spars  built  up  round  her.      Ure,  Diet.,  II.  207. 

crinon  (kri'non),  n.  [< L.  crmis,  hair :  see  crine.'] 
A  oriniger;  a  bird  of  the  genus  Criniger  of  Tem- 
jninek.     Cf.  Cuvier. 

crinones,  n.    Plural  of  orino,  1. 

crinose  (kri'nos),  a.  [<  L.  crinis,  hair  (see  crime), 
+  -ose.  Cf.  ML.  criniosiis,  hairy.]  Hairy. 
[Bare.] 

crinosity  (kn-nos'i-ti),  n.  [<  crinose  +  -«%.] 
Hairiness.     [Eare.] 

Criniim  (kn'num),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kpivov,  a  lily.] 
A  genus  of  taU.  bulbous  plants,  natural  or- 
der Amaryllidaeem,  of  which  there  are  about 
60  species,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions.  They  are  very  beautiful  greenhouse-plants, 
with  strap-shaped  leaves  and  a  solid  scape  bearing  an 
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asparagus-beetle,  C.  asparagi,  is  an  example. 
See  cut  under  asparagus-beeth. 
criosphinx  (kri'o-sfingks),  n.      [<  Gr.  Kpi6c,  a 
ram,  +  ir^iyj,  sphinx.]    One  of  the  three  va- 
rietiea  of  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  characterized  by 


Criosphinx. 

having  the  head  of  a  ram,  as  distinguished  from 
the  androspMnx,  with  the  head  of  a  human 
being,  and  the  hieracosphinx,  or  hawk-headed 
sphinx.    See  sphinx. 

criousi  (kri'us),  a.    [MB.  crious;  <  cry  +  -ous.^ 
Clamorous. 
A  fool  womman  and  crious.     WycUf,  Prov.  ix.  13  (Oxf.). 

cripling,  n.    See  crippling. 

Crippawn  (kri-pan'),  n.  [Appar.  a  corruption 
of  an  Ir.  word.]  A  disease  of  cattle.  [Local, 
Ireland.] 

crippint,  ».    Same  as  crespine. 

cripple  (krip'l),  n.  and  a.  [Cf.  dial,  creeple  ;  < 
MK  cripel,  crepel,  crepul,  crypel,  orupel,  etc.,  < 
ONorth.  cry2>el  (in  oomp.  eorth-crypel,  a  para- 
lytic, Ut.  a  ground-creeper)  (=  OPries.  Tcreppel, 
North  Fries,  krebel,  Icrabel  =  MLG.  kropel,  kre- 
pel,  LG.  kropel  =  D.  kreppel,  kropel,  Ta-eupel  = 
OHG.  kruppel,  MHG.  kruppel,  MG.  krupel,  kro- 
pel, G.  kriippel  =  Icel.  kryppill  =  Dan.  krobbel 
(found  only  as  adj.  and  in  comp.),  dim.  krob- 
;  at.  Sw.  krympling,  akin  to  E.  crump) ;  with 


umbel  of  flowers.  The  genus  differs  from  the  common 
Amaryllis  in  the  long  tube  of  the  flowers,  which  also  are 
sessile  in  the  umbel  instead  of  pedicellate.  The  Asiatic 
poison-bulb,  C.  Asiaticum,  a  native  of  the  East,  has  a  bulb 
above  ground,  which  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  is  often 
used  by  the  natives  to  produce  vomiting  after  poison  has 
been  taken. 

criocephalons  (kri-o-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  crio- 
cephalus,  <  Gr.  Kpid'g,  a  ram,  +  KefaXr;,  head.] 
Having  a  ram's  head :  as,  a  erioeephalous  sphinx. 

criocepiialus  (kri-o-sef'a-lus), ».;  pl.criocephali 
(-11).  [NL. :  see  criocephalous.J  A  ram-headed 
being  or  animal.     See  criosphinx. 

Hillocks  humped  and  deformed,  squatting  like  the  crio- 
cephalus  of  the  tombs. 

L.  Beam,  tr.  of  Gautier's  Cleop.  Nights,  p.  6. 

Crioceras  (kri-os'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kpiiu  a 
rain, +  «:^paf,  horn.]  A  genus  of 
tetrabranohiate  cephalopods,of 
the  family  Ammonittdm,  or  made 
type  of  a  family  Crioceratidce, 
containing  diseoidal  ammon- 
ites having  the  whorls  dis- 
crete :  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance to  a  ram's  horn. 
The  species  are  numerous.  Al- 
c.u,cerascr,s,utu«.  SO  Criocera,  Crioceratites,  and 

Cnocems, 
criocerate  (kri-os'e-rat),  a.     Same  as  criocera- 
Utic. 

crioceratid  (kri-o-ser'a-tid),  n.  A  cephalopod 
of  the  family  Crioceratidce. 
Crioceratidae  (kn"ose-ra,t'i-ie),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Crioceras  (-cera*-)'+  -idce.2  A  family  of  fossil 
cephalopods,  typified  by  the  genus  Crioceras; 
the  ram's-horn  ammonites  or  crioceratites. 
crioceratite  (kri-o-ser'a-tit),  n.  [<  Crioceras 
(-cerat-)  +  -ife2.] '  A  fossil  of  the  genus  Crio- 
ceras; a  ram's-horn  ammonite. 
crioceratitic  (fcri-o-ser-a-tit'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  ciiaraeters  of  the  Crioceratidce. 
Also  criocerate,  crioceran. 
Orioceridse  (kri-6-ser'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Crio- 
ceris  +  -ificp.]  'A  family  of  phytophagous  te- 
tramerous  ooleopters,  taking  name  from  the 
genus  Crioceris.  They  are  related  to  the  Chrysomelidce, 
and  are  sometimes  merged  in  that  family.  They  have  an 
oblong  body,  and  the  posterior  femurs  are  frequently  en- 
larged, whence  the  term  Eupoda  applied  by  Latreille. 
They  include  many  aquatic  beetles.  Also  Criocerida,  Crw- 
cerides,  Criocerites. 

Crioceris  (kri-os'e-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Geoffroy, 
1764),  <  Gr.  icpiSc,  a  ram,  +  /cfpof,  a  horn.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Crioceridce.    The 


suffix  -el,  <  AS.  eredpan  (pp.  cropen),  creep: 
see  creep,  and  cf.  creeper.']  1.  n.  1.  One  who 
creeps,  halts,  or  limps ;  one  who  is  partially  or 
wholly  deprived  of  the  use  of  one  or  more  of 
his  limbs ;  a  lame  person :  also  applied  to  ani- 
mals. 

Thay  mygt  not  fygt  mare  oloft, 
But  creped  about  in  the  "croft," 
As  thay  were  croked  crepyls. 
Turnanwnt  of  Tottenham  (Percy's  Keliques',  p.  178). 
And  there  sat  a  certain  man  at  Lystra,  Impotent  in  his 
■feet,  being  a  cripple  from  his  mother's  womb,  who  never 
had  walked.  Acts  xiv.  8. 

A  good  dog  must  .  .  .  understand  how  to  retrieve  his 
birds  judiciously,  bringing  the  cripples  first. 

B.  B.  Boosevelt,  Game  Water-Birds  (1884),  p.  335. 

2.  A  dense  thicket  in  swampy  or  lowland;  a 
patch  of  low  timber-growth.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

The  E-uffed  Grouse  often  takes  refuge  from  the  sports- 
man amidst  the  thickest  cripples,  deepest  gullies,  and 
densest  foliage,  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  them. 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  129. 

3.  A  rooky  shallow  in  a  stream:  so  called  by 
lumbermen.     [Local,  TJ.  S.] 

II.  a.  Lame;  decrepit. 

Chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (cho.). 

cripple  (krip'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crippled,  ppr. 
crippling.  [<  ME.  cripelen  (=  LG.  G.  kriipeln), 
intrans.,  creep,  crawl;  prop.  freq.  of  crepen, 
creep,  but  resting  partly  on  crepel,  eripel,  etc., 
a  creeper,  cripple:  see  cripple,  n.  As  trans., 
cripple,  v.,  is  from  the  noun.]  I.t  intrans.  To 
walk  haltingly,  like  a  cripple. 
He  crepeth  cripelande  forth.  Bestiary,  1.  ISO. 

II.  1/rans.  1.  To  make  (one)  a  cripple;  partly 
disable  by  injuring  a  limb  or  limbs ;  deprive  of 
the  free  use  of  a  limb  or  Umbs,  especially  of  a 

leg  or  foot;  lame. 

Thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners  !      Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  1. 
Knots  upon  his  gouty  joints  appear. 
And  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  Angers  found.  Dryden. 

3.  To  disable  in  part;  impair  the  power  or  ef- 
ficiency of  •  weaken  by  impairment:  as,  the  fleet 
was  crippled  in  the  engagement ;  to  cripple  one's 
resources  by  bad  debts. 

More  serious  embarrassments  of  a  different  description 
were  crippling  the  energy  of  the  settlement  in  the  Bay. 


Debt,  which  consumes  so  much  time,  which  so  cripples 
and  disheartens  a  great  spirit  with  cares  that  seem  so  base. 

Emerson,  Nature. 

=  Syn   1.  Maim,  Disfigure,  etc.    See  mutilate. 
crippledom  (krip'1-dom),  n.   [<  cripple  +  -dom.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  cripple;  crippleness. 
I  was  emerging  rapidly  from  a  state  of  crippledom  to  one 

of  comparative  activity.  W.  H.  Russell,  Ischia. 

3.  Cripples  collectively.  [Bare  in  both  uses.] 
crippleness  (krip'1-nes),  n.  Lameness.  [Eare.] 
crippler  (krip'ler),  n.      [Prob.  for  *crimpler. 

Cf .  crimping-bom-d.']    Same  as  graining-loard. 


crisp 

crippling  (krip'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cripple, 
V. ;  ukened  to  a  cripple's  crutches.]  One  of  a  set 
of  spars  or  timbers  set  up  as  supports  against 
the  sides  of  a  building.    Also  spelled  cripling. 

cripst,  a-  -A-  Middle  EngUsh  transposition  of 
cnsp. 

oris,  «•    See  creese. 

crises,  n.    Plural  of  crisis. 

Orisia  (kris'i-a),  M.  [NL.  (Lamarck,  1812).]  The 
typical  genus'of  the  family  Crisiidce.  C.  eburnea 
is  an  ivory-white  calcareous  species  found  on 
seaweeds. 

Crisidia  (kri-sid'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Crisia.2  A 
genus  of  polyzoans,  of  the  family  Crisiidce. 

Crisiidse  (kri-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Crisia  + 
-idee.]  A  family  of  gymnolsematous  ectoproc- 
tous  polyzoans,  representing  the  articulate  or 
radicate  division  of  Cyclostomata.  Also  written 
Crisiadce. 

crisis  (kri'sis),  n. ;  pi.  crises  (-sez).  [=  F.  crise  = 
Sp.  crisis  =  Pg.  crise  =  It.  crise,  crisi,  <  L.  crisis,  < 
Gr.  Kpimg,  a  separating,  decision,  decisive  point, 
crisis,  <  Kplveiv,  separate,  decide:  see  critic, 
crime,  certain.]  1.  A  vitally  important  or  de- 
cisive state  of  things ;  the  point  of  culmination ; 
a  turning-point ;  the  point  at  which  a  change 
must  come,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse, 
or  from  one  state  of  things  to  another :  as,  a 
ministerial  crisis;  a  financial  crisis ;  a  crisis  in 
a  person's  mental  condition. 

This  hour 's  the  very  crisis  of  your  fate. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  very  occasions  on  which  such 
defects  are  shown  maybe  the  most  important  of  all — the 
very  times  of  crisis  for  the  fate  of  the  country. 

Brougham. 
The  similarity  of  the  circumstances  of  two  political 
crises  may  bring  out  parallels  and  coincidences. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  86. 

3.  In  med.,  the  change  of  a  disease  which  in- 
dicates the  nature  of  its  termination;  that 
change  which  prognosticates  recovery  or  death. 
The  term  is  sometimes  also  used  to  denote  the 
.  symptoms  accompanying  the  condition. 

In  pneumonia  the  natural  termination  is  by  a  well- 
marked  crisis,  which  may  take  place  as  early  as  the  fifth 
day,  or  be  def  erx-ed  to  the  ninth.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. ,  p.  319. 
Cardiac  crisis.  See  cardiac.  =Syn.  Emergency,  etc.  See 
exigency. 
crisle-f-,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  form  of  crizzle. 
crisp  (krisp),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  crisp,  crips, 
kyrsp,  <  AS.  crisp,  *cirps,  cyrps  =  OP.  crespe,  P. 
erSpe  (>  E.  crape,  q.  v.)  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  crespo,  < 
L.  crispus,  curled,  crimped,  wavy,  uneven,  trem- 
ulous.] I,  a.  1.  Curled;  crimpled;  crimped; 
wrinkled;  wavy;  especially  (of  the  hair),  curl- 
ing in  small  stiff  or  firm  curls. 

Crispe-heiii  was  the  kyng,  colouret  as  gold. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3767. 
His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long. 
His  face  is  like  the  tan. 

Longfellow,  Village  Blacksmith. 

3.  In  bot.  curled  and  twisted:  applied  to  a  leaf 
when  the  border  is  much  more  dilated  than  the 
disk. — 3t.  Twisted;  twisting;  winding. 

You  nymphs,  called  Naiads,  of  the  windering  brooks, . . . 
Leave  your  crisp  channels.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

4.  Brittle ;  friable ;  breaking  or  crumbling  into 
fllagments  of  somewhat  firm  consistence. 

The  cakes  at  tea  ate  short  and  crisp. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xvi. 

5.  Possessing  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and 
vigor;  fresh;  having  a  fresh  appearance. 

It  [laurel]  has  been  plucked  nine  months,  and  yet  looks 
as  hale  and  crisp  as  if  it  would  last  ninety  years. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

6.  Brisk;  lively. 

The  snug  small  home  and  the  crisp  fire.  Dickens. 

7.  Having  a  sharp,  pleasantly  acrid  taste. 
Your  neat  crisp  clareti  Beau,  and  Ft. 

8.  Lively  in  expression;  pithy;  terse;  spar- 
kling. 

The  lessons  of  criticism  which  he  himself  [Goethe]  has 
taught  me  in  the  cHsp  epigrams  of  his  conversations  with 
Eckermann. 

R.  H.  Button,  Essays  in  Literary  Criticism,  Pref. 

9.  In  entom.',  same  as  crispate. 

Il.t  n.  1.  A  material  formerly  used  for  veils, 
probably  similar  to  crape;  a  veil. 

Upon  her  head  a  silver  crisp  she  pind. 

Loose  waning  on  her  shoulders  with  the  wind. 

Budson,  Judith,  iv.  51. 

2.  Same  as  crespine.  PlanchS. 
crisp  (krisp),  V.  [<  ME.  orispen,  crespen  (partly 
after  OF.),  <  AS.  *crisman,  *cirpsian,  cyrpsian; 
cf.  OP.  cresper,  mod.  P.  creper,  also  crisper  = 
Sp.  crespar  =  Pg.  en-crespar  =  It.  crespare,  <  L. 
crispare,  curl,  <  crispus,  curled:  see  crisp,  a.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  curl;  twist;  contract  or  form  into 
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"waves  or  ringlets,  as  the  hair ;  wreathe  or  inter- 
weave, as  the  branches  of  trees. 

The  blue-eyed  Gauls, 

And  crisped,  Germans.    B.  Jomon,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

The  crisped  shades  and  bowers.     Milton,  Comus,  1.  984. 

2.  To  vmnkle  or  curl  into  little  vmdulations ; 

•crimp;  ripplo;  comigate;  pucker:  as,  to  crisp 

■cloth. 

From  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold,  .  .  . 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant. 

MUton,  P.  L,  iv.  237. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  form  little  curls  or  undu- 
lations; curl. 

The  babbling  rminel  crispeth.  Tennyson,  ClaribeL 

Dry  leaf  and  snow-rime  crisped  beneath  his  foremost  tread. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  iii. 

2.  To  become  friable ;  crackle. 

crispate,  crispated  (kris'pat,  -pa-ted),  a.  [< 
L.  crispatus,  pp.  of  crispare,  curl:  see  crisp,  v.'] 
Havia^  a  crisped  appearance,  (a)  in  hot,  same 
as  crisp,  2.  (b)  In  entom.,  specifically  applied  to  a  margin 
which  is  disproportionately  large  tor  the  disk,  so  that  It  is 
uneven,  rising  and  falling  in  folds  which  radiate  toward 
the  edge.  If  these  folds  are  curved,  the  margin  is  said  to 
be  undulate;  if  they  are  angular,  corrugate.    Also  crisp. 

crispation  (kris-pa'shon),  n.  [=  F.  crispation  ; 
as  crispate  +  -ion.']  if.  The  act  of  curling,  or 
the  state  of  being  curled  or  wrinkled. 

Heat  causeth  pilosity  and  crispation. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  872. 

2.  In  surg.,  a  slight  morbid  or  natural  contrac- 
tion of  any  part,  as  that  of  the  minute  arteries 
•of  a  cut  wound  when  they  retract.    Mayne. — 

3.  A  minute  wave  produced  on  the  surface  of 
a  Uquid  by  the  vibrations  of  the  supporting 
vessel,  as  when  a  moistened  finger  is  moved 
around  the  rim  of  a  glass,  or  when  a  glass  plate 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  water  is  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  a  bow. 

crispature  (kris'pa-jur),  n.  [As  crispate  + 
-ure.]    A  curling;  the  state  of  being  curled. 

crisper  (kris'p6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
crisps,  corrugates,  or  curls.  Specifically — 3. 
An  instrument  for  crisping  the  nap  of  cloth ;  a 
crisping-iron  or  crisping-pin.    E.  S.  Knight. 

Crispin  (kris'pin),  n.  [<  L.  Crispinus,  a  Roman 
surname,  lit.  naving  curly  hair,  <  crispus,  cxirl- 
ed:  see  crisp,  a.]  1.  A  shoemaker:  a  familiar 
name,  used  in  allusion  to  Crispin  or  Crispinus, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  craft.  Specifically — 2. 
A  member  of  the  shoemakers'  trade-union  call- 
ed the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin.  [U.  S.]— st.  Cris- 
pin's day,  October  25th. 

crispinet,  »•    Same  as  erespine.    PlancM. 

crisping-iron  (kris'ping-i"ern),  ».    An  iron  in- 
strument used  to  crisp  or  crimp  hair  or  cloth. 
Specifically — (a)  Same  as  crisper,  2.    (o)  A  crimping-iron. 
For  never  powder  nor  the  crisping-iron 
Shall  touch  these  dangling  locks. 

Fletcher  {and  arwther).  Queen  of  Corinth. 

crisping-pin  (kris'ping-pin),  n.  Same  as  crisp- 
ing-iron. 

crispisulcantt  (kris-pi-sul'kant),  a.  [<  L.  cris- 
pisulcan{t-)s,  a  ppr.  form,  "<  crispus,  curled, 
wavy,  -I-  sulcare,  ppr.  sulcan(t-)s,  make  a  fur- 
row, <  sulcus,  a  furrow.]  Wavy;  undulating; 
crinkly. 

crisple  (kris'pl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crispled, 
ppr.  crispUng.  [Freq.  of  crisp,  v.  Hence  by 
corruption  crisle,  erizzle :  see  crizzle.']  To  curl. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

crisple  (kns'pl),  n.  [<  crisple,  t).]  A  curl. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

crisply  (knsp'li),  adv.  With  crispness ;  in  a 
crisp  manner. 

crispness  (krisp'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
crisp,  crimped,  curled,  or  brittle. 

crispy  (kris'pi),  a.  [<  crisp  + -t/I.]  1.  Curled; 
formed  into  curls  or  little  waves. 

Turn  not  thy  crispy  tides,  like  silver  curl. 
Back  to  thy  grass-green  banks. 

Kyd,  tr.  of  Gamier's  Cornelia,  ii. 
2.  Brittle;  crisp. 
A  black,  crispy  mass  of  charcoal. 

J.  a.  Nichols,  Fireside  Science,  p.  92. 

criss,  n.    Same  as  creese. 

crissal  (kris'al),  a.  [<  crissum  +  -al.']  In  or- 
nith.:  (a)  Having  the  under  tail-coverts  con- 
spicuous in  color:  as,  the  crissal  thrush.  (6) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crissum :  as,  the  crissal 
region ;  a  crissal  feather. 

crisscross  (kris'krds),  n.  and  a.  [Corrupted 
fi'om  christ-cross,  Christ's  cross.']  I.  re.  1.  Same 
as  christ-cross. — 2.  A  crossing  or  intersection; 
a  congeries  of  intersecting  lines. 

The  town  embowered  in  trees,  the  country  gleaming 
With  silvery  crisscross  of  canals. 

C  De  Kay,  Vision  of  Nimrod,  vlL 
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3.  A  game  played  on  a  slate,  or  on  paper,  by 
children,  in  which  two  players  set  down  alter- 
nately, m  a  series  of  squares,  the  one  a  cross, 
the  other  a  cipher.  The  object  of  the  game  is 
to  get  three  of  the  same  characters  in  a  row. 
Also  called  tit-tat-to.     [U.  S.] 

II.  a.  Like  a  cross  or  a  series  of  crosses; 
crossed  and  recrossed;  going  back  and  forth. 

The  poem  is  all  zigzag,  criss-cross,  at  odds  and  ends. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  304. 

crisscross  (kris'kr6s),  V.  i.  [<  crisscross,  re.] 
To  form  a  crisscross ;  intersect  frequently. 

The  split  sticks  are  piled  up  in  open-work  crisscrossing. 
C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  19. 

The  sky  is  cobwebbed  with  the  criss-crossing  red  lines 
streaming  from  soaring  bombshells. 

S.  L.  Clemens,  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  376. 

crisscross-row  (kris'kr6s-r6'),  re.  Same  as  christ- 
oross-row. 

crissum  (kris'um),  re.  [NL.  (Illiger,  1811),  < 
L.  crissare  or  crisare,  move  the  haunches.]  In 
ornith.,  the  region  between  the  anus  and  the 
tail  of  a  bird;  especially,  the  feathers  of  this 
region,  the  veht-feathers  or  under  tail-coverts, 
collectively.    See  cut  under  bird. 

Crissum  is  a  word  constantly  used  for  some  indefinite 
region  immediately  about  the  vent ;  sometimes  meaning 
the  flanks,  sometimes  the  vent-feathers  or  under  tail-cov- 
erts proper.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  96. 

crista  (kris'ta),  re. ;  pi.  cristm  (-te).  [L.,  a  crest: 
see  crest.]  "1.  In  zool.  and  anat,  a  crest,  in 
any  sense ;  a  ridge,  prominence,  or  process  like 
or  likened  to  a  crest  or  comb. — 2.  In  ornith., 
specifically — (a)  The  crest  of  feathers  on  a 
bird's  head.  (6)  The  keel  of  the  breast-bone 
of  a  oarinate  bird;  the  crista  stemi.— crista 
acustlca,  the  acoustic  ridge ;  a  ridge  in  the  ampuUic 
of  the  ear  on  -which  rest  the  end-organs  of  audition. — 
Crista  deltoidea,  the  deltoid  ridge  of  the  humerus. 
—Crista  fomlcls,  the  crest  of  the  fornix,  observable  in 
various  mammals ;  a  hemispherical  or  semi-oval  elevation 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fornix  just  above  the  re- 
cessus  aulse,  between  the  portse  and  opposite  the  fore  con- 
vexity of  the  middle  commissure  of  the  brain  :  continuous 
with  the  carina  fornicis. —  Crista  galll,  the  cockscomb, 
a  protuberance  of  the  mesethmoid  or  perpendicular  me- 
dian plate  of  the  ethmoid,  above  the  horizontal  or  criljri- 
form  plate,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri. 
See  cut  under  craniofacial. — Crista  ilii,  the  crest  of  the 
ilium ;  in  human  anat. ,  the  long  sinuate-curved  and  arched 
border  of  that  bone,  morphologically  its  proximal  extrem- 
ity.—Crista  pectoralis,  the  pectoral  ridge  of  the  humerus. 
—Crista  pubis,  the  crest  of  the  pubis,  the  portion  of  the 
bone  included  between  the  spine  of  the  pubis  and  the  sym- 
physis.—  Crista  stemi,  the  crest,  keel,  or  carina  of  the 
breast-bone  of  a  bird.— Crista  tibise,  the  crest  of  the  tibia; 
the  cnemial  crest  or  ridge  of  the  shin-bone ;  the  sharp  ante- 
rior border,  or  shin,  of  the  bone. — Crista  urethrse,  the 
crest  of  the  urethra ;  a  longitudinal  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane and  subjacent  tissue  on  the  median  line  of  the  floor 
of  the  prostatic  urethra,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length  and  one  quarter  of  an  Inch  In  height  where  it 
is  greatest.  On  the  summit  open  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 
Also  called  coUiculus  seminalis,  caput  gallinaginis,  and 
verumontanvmi. —  Crista  vestibull,  a  ridge  of  bone  on 
the  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule  of  the  ear,  forming  the 
posterior  limit  of  the  fovea  hemielliptioa. 

cristalt)  re.   and  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of 


cristate  (kris'tat),  a.  [<  L.  cristatus,  <  crista, 
a  crest:  see  crest.]  1.  In  hot.,  crested;  tufted; 
having  some  elevated  appendage  like  a  crest 
or  tuft. — 2.  In  zool.,  crested;  having  a  crest 
or  tuft,  particularly  on  the  head ;  having  a  tuft, 
mane,  or  ridge  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
body,  or  tail.  Crested  is  more  commonly  used. 
—  3.  Carinate  or  keeled,  as  the  breast-bone  of 
a  bird. 

cristated  (kris'ta-ted),  a.    Same  as  cristate. 

Cristatella  (kris-tar-tel'a),  re.  [NL.,  <  L.  cris- 
tatus, crested,  -I-  dim.  -eita.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  CristatelUdce.  c.  mucedo  is  a  Euro- 
pean species  about  two  inches  long,  somewhat  resembling  a 
hairy  caterpillar,  found  creeping  sluggishly  in  fresh  water. 

Cristatellidse  (kris-ta-tel'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cristatella  -I-  -idee.]  A  family  of  fresh-water 
phylactol»matous  polyzoans,  represented  by 
the  genus  Cristatella. 

Cristellaria  (kris-te-la'ri-a),  re.  [NL.]  A  ge- 
nus of  perforate  foraminiJEers,  of  the  family 
Nummulinidce. 

cristellarian  (kris-te-la'ri-an),  a.  [<  Cristel- 
laria +  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Cristellaria. 

Among  the  "perforate"  Lagenida,  we  find  the  "nodosa- 
riau  "and  the  cristellarian  types  attaining  a  very  high  de- 
velopment in  the  Mediterranean.     Eiyyyc.  BHt.,  IX.  385. 

Cristellaridea,  Oristellariidse  (kris"te-la-rid'- 
e-a,  -ri'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cristellaria  + 
-idea,  -idee.]  A  group  of  perforate  foramini- 
fers  with  a  finely  porous  calcareous  test,  of 
nautiloid  figure,  taking  name  from  the  genus 
Cristellaria.    See  Nummulinidm. 
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cristent,  «•  and  re.  The  older  form  of  ChrisUaiii-. 
Chaucer. 

cristendomt,  »•    The  older  form  of  Christendom. 

cristiform  (kris'ti-form),  a.  [<  L.  crista,  a  crest 
(see  cres*),  +  forma, form.]  Havingthe formof 
a  crest ;  shaped  like  a  crest.    Also  crestiform. 

cristimanous  (kris-ttm'a-nus),  a.  [<  L.  cj'Mta 
a  crest  (see  crest),  -I-  manus,  hand.]  Having 
crested  claws :  specifically  said  of  such  crabs 
as  the  calappids,  formerly  put  in  a  section 
Cristimani. 

Cristivomer  (kris-ti-vo'mfer),  re.  [NL.,  <  L. 
crista,  a  crest  (see  crest),  +  vomer,  a  plow- 
share (NL.,  the  vomer) :  see  vomer.]  A  genus 
of  salmonoid  fishes,  containing  the  great  lake- 
trout,  C.  namaycush.     Gill  and  Jordan,  1878. 

cristobalite  (kris-to-bal'it), «.  [<  Cristolal 
(see  def.)  +  -ite^.]  A  form  of  silica  foimd  in 
small  octahedral  crystals  in  cavities  in  the 
andesite  of  the  Cerro  San  Cristobal,  Mezico. 
It  may  be  pseudomorphous. 

criterion  (krf-te'ri-gn),  re.;  pi.  criteria  (-a), 
[Also  less  commonly  criterium;  =  G.  Dan.  hiie- 
rium  =  F.  criterium  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  criteria,  <  NL. 
criterion,  criterium,  <  (Jr.  Kpir^piov,  a  test,  a  means 
of  judging,  <  KpiT^c,  a  judge,  <  Kpiveiv,  judge :  see 
critic]  A  standard  of  judgment  or  criticism; 
a  law,  rule,  or  principle  .egarded  as  universally 
valid  for  the  class  of  cases  under  consideration, 
by  which  matters  of  fact,  propositions,  opin- 
ions, or  conduct  can  be  tested  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  truth  or  falsehood,  or  by  which  a 
correct  judgment  may  be  formed. 

Exact  proportion  is  not  always  the  criterion  of  beauty. 
Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

The  upper  current  of  society  presents  no  certain  crite- 
rion by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
under  current  flows.  Macaulay,  History. 

Nor  are  the  designs  of  God  to  be  judged  altogether  by 
the  criterion  of  human  advantage  as  understood  Ijy  m, 
any  more  than  from  the  facts  perceptible  at  one  point  of' 
view.  Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  36. 

Criterion  of  truth,  a  general  rule  by  which  truth  may  be 
distinguished  from  falsehood.  See  Cartesian  criterion  q/' 
truth,  under  Cartesian. — External  criterion  of  truth,  • 
the  fact  that  others'  minds  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  our  own.— Formal  criterion  of  truth,  a  rule  for 
distinguishing  consistent  from  inconsistent  propositions. 
—Material  criterion  of  truth,  a  rule  for  distinguish- 
ing a  proposition  which  agrees  with  fact  from  one  which 
does  not.— Newtonian  criterion,  one  of  the  quantities 
62— ac,  c^—bd,  etc.,  in  an  equation  of  the  form 

aaf -^nba^—l-^--^^-^— 'ex'— 2 -i-eto.  =  0. 

Peirce'B  criterion  (after  Benjamin  Teirce,  an  American 
mathematician,  1809-80),  a  certain  rule  for  preventing 
observations  from  being  rejected  without  sufScient  rea- 
son. =Syn.  Measure,  rule,  test,  touchstone. 

criterional  (kn-te'ri-on-al),  a.  [<  criterion  + 
-al.  The  proper  form  would  be  *crJfeno!.]  Re- 
lating to  or  serving  as  a  criterion.  Coleridge. 
[Rare.] 

criterium  (kri-te'ri-um),  re.;  pL  criteria  (-a). 
[NL.]     Same  as  criterion. 

crith  (krith),  re.  [<  Gr.  Kpid^,  barley,  a  barley- 
corn, the  smallest  weight.]  The  mass  of  1,000 
cubic  centimeters  (or  the  theoretical  liter)  of 
hydrogen  at  standard  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture. Since  the  atomic  weights  of  the  simple  gases  ex- 
press also  their  densities  relatively  to  hydrogen,  and  since 
the  densities  of  compound  gases,  referred  to  the  same 
unit,  are  half  of  their  molecular  weights,  it  is  easy  to  cal- 
culate from  the  weight  of  the  crith  the  exact  weight  of 
any  gaseous  chemicSLl  substance. 

crithomancy  (krith'6-man-si),  re.  [<  Gr.  KpiBi/, 
barley,  -(-  /lavrela,  divination;  cf.  KpMjuivTii, 
one  who  divined  by  barley.]  A  kind  of  divina- 
tion practised  among  the  ancients  by  means  of 
cakes  offered  in  sacrifice,  or  of  meal  spread  over 
the  victim. 

critic  (krit'ik),  re.  and  a.  [Formerly  critiek,  en- 
Uque;  <  F.  critique,  a  critic,  criticism,  adj.  crit- 
ical, critic,  =  Sp.  critico,  a  critic,  adj.  critical, 
critic,  critiea,  criticism,  =  Pg.  It.  critico,  a  crit- 
ic, adj.  critical,  critic,  critiea,  criticism,  =  D- 
JcriUeh,  criticism,  adj.  critic,  critical,  hriUkus,  a 
critic,  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  hriUTc,  criticism,  G.  Dan. 
hritiher,  Dan.  Sw.  kritikus,  a  critic  (cf.  p.  "• 
leritisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  kritisk,  critical,  critic),  < 
L.  criticus,  adj.,  capable  of  judging,  n.  a  critic, 
fem.  (NL.)  critiea,  n.,  criticism,  critique,  < 
Gr.  KpirmSg,  adj.,  fit  for  judging,  decisive,  cnt- 
ical,  n.  a  critic,  <  KpiTijg,  a  judge,  <  Kjoto,  sep- 
arate, judge :  see  crisis,  crime,  certam.]  I.  "• 
1 .  A  person  skilled  in  judging  of  merit  in  some 
particular  class  of  things,  especially  in  Uterary 
or  artistic  works ;  one  who  is  qualified  to  discem 
and  distinguish  excellences  and  faults,  especial- 
ly in  literature  and  art ;  one  who  writes  upon 
the  qualities  of  such  works. 
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Josephus  Scaliger,  a  great  Critick,  and  reputed  one  of 
the  greatest  Mnguists  in  the  world. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  249. 

It  will  be  a  question  among  critiques  in  the  ages  to  come. 

Bp,  of  I/i/ncoln,  Sermon  at  Funeral  of  James  I. 

"  To-morrow,"  lie  said,  "  the  criiicfi  will  commence.  You 

Imow  who  the  critics  are?    The  men  who  have  failed  in 

literature  and  art."  Disraeli,  Lothair,  xxxv. 

2.  One  who  judges  captiously  or  with  severity ; 
one  who  censures  or  finds  fault ;  a  carper. 

When  an  author  has  many  beauties  consistent  with 
virtue,  piety,  and  truth,  let  not  little  critics  exalt  them- 
selves, and  shower  down  their  ill-nature. 

Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind,  v. 

3.  The  art  or  science  of  criticism. 

If  ideas  and  words  were  distinctly  weighed,  and  duly 
considered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of  logic  and 
critic.  Locke. 

Kant  had  introduced  Critic,  name  and  thing ;  it  was  a 
branch  of  analysis,  like  Logic,  but  having  for  its  special 
purpose  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  Ueason  to  its 

Sroblems,  its  power  to  perform  what  it  spontaneously  un- 
ertook.       Hodgson,  Philosophy  of  Reflection,  Pref.,  p.  17. 

•4t.  An  act  of  criticism ;  a  critique. 
A  severe  critick  is  the  greatest  help  to  a  good  wit. 
Dryden,  Defence  of  Epilogue,  Conquest  of  Oranada,  ii. 
But  you  with  pleasure  own  your  errors  past, 
And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  671. 
=Syil.  1  and  2.  Judge,  censor,  connoisseur ;  censurer. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  or  criticism. 
Alone  he  stemmed  the  mighty  critic  flood. 

Churchill,  Hosciad. 
Critic  learning  flourish'd  most  in  France. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  I.  712. 

critict  (krit'ik),  v.  i.     [=  P.  critiquer,  criticize ; 
from  the  noun.]     To  criticize ;  play  the  critic. 
Nay,  if  you  begin  to  critick  once,  we  shall  never  have 
done.  A.  Brewer  (?),  Lingua,  v.  9. 

.  They  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  that  have  been  beaten 
by  the  antients ;  or  comment,  critick,  and  flourish  upon 
them.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

critical  (krit'i-kal),  a.  [As  critic  +  -al.']  1. 
Involving  judgment  as  to  the  truth  or  merit  of 
Bomethiug;  judicial,  especially  in  respect  to  lit- 
erary or  artistic  works;  belonging  to  the  art 
of  a  critic;  relating  to  criticism;  exercised  in 
criticism. 

Critical  skill,  applied  to  the  investigation  of  an  author's 
text,  was  the  function  of  the  human  mind  as  unknown  in 
the  Greece  of  Lycurgus  as  in  the  Germany  of  Tacitus,  or 
the  longataboo  of  Captain  Cook.     De  Quineey,  Homer,  i. 

A  critical  instinct  so  insatiable  that  it  must  turn  upon 
itself,  for  lack  of  something  else  to  hew  and  hack,  becomes 
incapable  at  last  of  originating  anything  but  indecision. 
Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  215. 

Ancient  History  exercises  the  critical  faculty  in  a  com- 
paiatively  narrow  and  exhausted  field. 

Stubhs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  96. 

2.  Having  the  knowledge,  ability,  or  discern- 
ment to  pass  accurate  judgment,  especially 
upon  literary  and  artistic  matters. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  more  critical  ears  to 
direct  and  determine  what  is  graceful  and  what  is  not. 

Holder. 

3.  Inclined  to  make  nice  distinctions ;  careful 
in  selection;  nicely  judicious ;  exact;  fastidi- 
ous ;  precise. 

Virgil  was  som*icoZ  in  the  rites  of  religion,  that  hewould 
never  have  brought  in  such  prayers  as  these,  if  they  had 
not  been  agreeable  to  the  E.oman  customs.     StUlingjleet. 

4.  Inclined  to  find  fault  or  to  judge  with  sever- 
ity ;  given  to  censuring. 

I  am  nothing  if  not  critical. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

5.  Of  the  nature  of  a  crisis  in  affairs ;  decisive ; 

Important  as  regards  consequences :  as,  a  criU- 

eal  juncture. 

The  sessions  day  is  critical  to  thieves. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  ii.  2. 

Every  step  you  take  is  decisive  —  every  action  you  per- 
form is  critical — every  idea  you  form  is  likely  to  become 
a  principle,  influencing  your  future  destiny.         Fletcher. 

It  is,  I  think,  an  observation  of  St.  Augustine,  that  those 
periods  are  critMal  and  formidable  when  the  power  of  put- 
ting questions  runs  greatly  in  advance  of  the  pains  to  an- 
swer them.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Eight,  p.  98. 

6.  In  med.,  pertaining  to  the  crisis  or  turning- 
point  of  a  disease. 

A  common  critical  phenomenon  is  a  prolonged,  sound, 
and  refreshing  sleep.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  319. 

7.  Formed,  situated,  or  tending  to  determine 
or  decide ;  important  or  essential  for  determin- 
ing: 3,8,  critical  evidenee ;  a  critical  post. —  8. 
Being  in  a  condition  of  extreme  doubt  or  dan- 
ger; attended  with  peril  or  risk;  dangerous; 
Hazardous :  as,  a  critical  undertaking. 

Our  circumstances  are  indeed  critical ;  but  then  they 
are  the  critical  circumstances  of  a  strong  and  mighty  na- 
tion. Burke,  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

At  all  the  different  periods  at  which  his  [the  Duke  of 
Vork's:  state  was  critical,  it  was  always  made  known  to 
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him,  and  he  received  the  intimation  with  invariable  firm- 
ness and  composure.  Orecille,  Memoii's,  Jan.  5, 1827. 

9.  In  math.,  relating  to  the  coalescence  of  dif- 
ferent values. — 10.  Distinguished  by  minute  or 
obscure  differences :  as,  critical  species  iu  bot- 

^^y —  Critical  angle.  See  anr/leS  and  reflection.— Cliti- 
cal  function,  a  symmetric  function  of  the  differences  of 
the  roots  of  a  quantic— Critical  puiosopliy,  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  Immanuel  Kant  (1724-1804) :  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  based  upon  a  critical  examination 
of  the  cognitive  faculties,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
limits  of  knowledge  concerning  the  objects  of  metaphysi- 
cal speculation.  Kant's  general  conclusion  was  that  meta- 
physics as  a  dogmatic  science  is  impossible ;  but  that  the 
ideas  of  God,  free  wiU,  etc.,  are  valid  from  a  practical 
(that  is,  ethical)  point  of  view.  His  most  important  doc- 
trines are  that  space  and  time  are  merely  a  priori  forms 
of  sense,  and  the  categories  (causality,  etc.)  a  priori  forms 
of  the  understanding.  His  principal  works  are ' '  Criticism 
of  the  Pure  Reason"  (1781),  "Criticism  of  the  Practical 
Reason"  (1788),  and " Criticism  of  the  Judgment"  (1790). 
See  category,  a  priori,  and  KamUan.— Critical  point,  (a) 
A  point  in  the  plane  of  imaginary  quantity  at  which  two 
values  of  a  function  become  equal ;  a  point  of  ramification. 
(6)  In  physics,  the  temperature  fixed  for  a  given  gas,  above 
which  it  is  believed  that  no  amount  of  pressure  can  reduce 
it  to  the  liquid  form :  thus,  for  carbon  dioxid  (CO2)  the 
critical  point  is  about  31°  C.  At  this  point  the  substance 
is  said  to  be  in  a  eritical  state. — Critical  suspension  of 
Judgment,  a  refraining  from  forming  an  opinion,  with  a 
view  to  further  examination  of  the  evidence  :  opposed  to 
skeptical  suspension  of  judgment,  which  is  accompanied 
with  no  intention  of  ever  coming  to  a  conclusion. =Syn. 
3.  Nice,  accurate,  discriminating. — 4.  Captious,  faultfind- 
ing, caroing,  caviling,  censorious. 
criticality  (krit-i-kal'i-ti),  to.  |;<  critical  -^ 
-»%•]     !•  The  quality  of  being  critical. 

Nor  does  Dr.  Bastian's  chemical  criticality  seem  to  be  of 
a  more  susceptible  kind. 
Huxley,  quoted  in  New  York  Independent,  Nov.  10, 1870. 

2.  A  critical  idea  or  observation.     [Kare.] 

I  shall  leave  this  place  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  within 
that  time  hope  to  despatch  you  a  packet  with  my  criticali- 
ties  entire.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  299. 

critically  (krit'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  In  a  critical 
manner;  with  just  discernment  of  truth  or 
falsehood,  propriety  or  impropriety ;  with  nice 
scrutiny;  accurately;  exactly. 

For  to  understand  critically  the  delicacies  of  Horace  is 
a  height  to  which  few  of  our  noblemen  have  arrived. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Cleomenes. 

2.  At  the  crisis;  opportunely;  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Coming  critically  the  night  before  the  session.    Burnet. 

I  have  just  received  my  new  scarf  from  London,  and  you 
are  most  critically  come  to  give  me  your  Opinion  of  it. 

Gibber,  Careless  Husband,  ii.  1. 

3.  In  a  critical  situation,  place,  or  condition; 
so  as  to  command  the  crisis. 

criticalness  (krit'i-kal-nes),  TO.  1.  The  state 
of  being  critical  or  6pportim.e ;  incidence  at  a 
particular  point  of  time. — 2.  Exactness ;  ac- 
curacy ;  nicety ;  minute  care  in  examination. 

criticaster  (krit'i-kas-tfer), ».  [=  Sp.  criticastro 
=  D.  G.  IcriWkaster,  <  NL.  *criticaster,  <  L.  criti- 
cus,  a  critic,  4-  dim.  -aster.'\  An  inferior  or  in- 
competent critic ;  a  petty  censurer. 

The  criticaster,  having  looked  for  a  given  expression  in 
his  dictionary,  but  without  finding  it  there,  or  even  with- 
out this  preliminary  toil,  conceives  it  to  be  novel,  unau- 
thorized, contrary  to  analogy,  vulgar,  superfluous,  or  what 
not.  P.  Ball,  False  PliUol.,  p.  1. 

criticisable,  criticise,  etc.  See  eritidzable,  etc. 

criticism  (krit'i-sizm),  to.   [=  F.  criticisme  =  Sp. 

It.  criticismo;  as  critic  +  -ism.    Cf.  criticise.] 

1.  The  art  of  judging  of  and  defining  the  quali- 
ties or  merits  of  a  thing,  especially  of  a  literary 
or  artistic  work:  as,  the  rules  of  criticism. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  take  leave  to  tell  them  that 
they  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism  who  think  its 
business  is  principally  to  find  fault.  Criticism,  as  it  was 
first  instituted  by  Aristotle,  was  meant  a  standard  of  judg- 
ing well ;  the  chief  est  part  of  which  is,  to  observe  those  ex- 
cellencies which  should  delight  a  reasonable  reader. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  Pref. 

Fixed  principles  in  criticism  are  useful  in  helping  us  to 

form  a  judgment  of  works  already  produced,  but  it  is 

questionable  whether  they  are  not  rather  a  hindrance  than 

a  help  to  living  production.  „    ,      ,  .  „,, 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  341. 

2.  The  act  of  criticizing ;  discrimination  or  dis- 
cussion of  merit,  character,  or  quality;  the  ex- 
ercise or  application  of  critical  judgment. 

Criticism  without  accurate  science  of  the  thing  criti- 
cised can  indeed  have  no  other  value  than  may  belong  to 
the  genuine  record  of  a  spontaneous  impression. 

Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  8. 

He  has  to  point  out  that  Spinoza  omits  altogether  cri«- 
cism  of  the  notion  of  mutual  determination -that  is  to 
say,  omits  to  examine  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  no- 
tion for  our  thinking.  Adamson,  Fichte,  p.  133. 

The  habit  of  unrestrained  discussion  on  one  class  of  sub- 
jects begets  a  similar  habit  of  discussion  on  others,  and 
hence  one  indispensable  condition  of  attaming  any  high 
excellence  in  art  is  satisfied,  namely,  free  crdiemn. 

Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  p.  133. 

3.  In  a  restricted  sense,  inquiry  into  the  origin, 
history,  authenticity,  character,  etc.,  of  hterary 
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documents.  Higher  criticism  concerns  writings  as  a 
whole ;  lower  criticism  concerns  the  integrity  or  character 
of  particular  parts  or  passages. 

One  branch  of  this  comprehensive  inquiry  [the  relation 
of  science  to  the  Bible]  is  Criticism — the  investigation  of 
the  origin,  authorship,  and  meaning  of  the  several  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  credibility  of  the  history  which  it 
contains.         Q.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  392. 

4.  A  critical  judgment;  especially,  a  detailed 
critical  examination  or  disquisition ;  a  critique. 

There  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critic  who  has  not  shewn, 
even  in  the  style  of  his  criticisms,  that  he  was  a  master 
...  of  his  native  tongue.      Addison,  Spectator,  No.  291. 

5.  The  critical  or  Kantian  philosophy  (which 
see,  under  critical) External  criticism,  the  ex- 
amination of  particular  passages  in  a  writing,  with  a  view 
to  the  correction  of  the  text.— Higher  criticism,  lower 
criticism.    See  above,  3. 

criticist  (krit'i-sist)^  TO.  [<  critic  +  -ist.]  An 
adherent  of  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant. 
See  critical  pMlosofihy,  under  eriUcal. 

criticizable,  criticisable  (krit'i-si-za-bl),  a. 
Capable  of  being  criticized. 

criticize,  criticise  (krit'i-siz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
criticized,  criticised,  ppr.  critidzing,  criticising. 
[The  form  criticise  is  more  common  even  in  the 
United  States  than  criticize,  which  is,  however, 
the  proper  analogical  spelling,  the  word  being 
formed  directly  <  critic  +  ■4ze.']  I.  trans.  1. 
To  examine  or  judge  critically ;  utter  or  write 
criticisms  upon ;  pass  judgment  upon  with  re- 
spect to  merit  or  demerit ;  animadvert  upon ; 
discover  and  weigh  the  faults  and  merits  of: 
as,  to  criticize  a  painting ;  to  criticize  a  poem ; 
to  criticize  conduct. 

Happy  work ! 
Which  not  e'en  critics  criticise. 

Covrper,  Task,  iv.  51. 

Specifically — 2.  To  censure;  judge  with  sever- 
ity; point  out  defects  or  faults  in. 

Nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of  charity  to 

criticise  the  author,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No,  262. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  act  as  a  critic;  judge  of 
anything  critically ;  utter  or  write  critical  opin- 
ions. 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1. 123. 

2.  To  animadvert;  express  opinions  as  to  par- 
ticular points :  followed  by  on.    [Eare.] 

Nor  would  I  have  his  father  look  so  narrowly  into  these 
accounts  as  to  take  occasion  from  thence  to  criticise  on 
his  expenses.  Locke. 

criticizer,  criticiser  (krit'i-si-zfer),  to.  One  who 
criticizes ;  a  critic.     [Kare.] 

critickt,  «•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  critic. 
critickin  (krit'ik-Mn)^  n.    [<  critic  +  dim.  -fcm.] 
A  petty  critic;  a  criticaster.     [Bare.] 

Critics,  critickins,  and  criticasters  (for  these  are  of  all 
degrees),  Southey,  The  Doctor,  Interchaptor  xix, 

criticule  (krit'i-kul),  to.  [<  critic  +  dim.  -ule.'] 
A  criticaster;  a  petty  critic.     [Eare.] 

critique  (kri-tek'),  to.  [<  F.  critique  =  Sp.  cr{- 
tica  =  Pg.  It.  critica,  <  NL.  critica,  n.,  critique, 
prop.  fern,  of  criticus,  critical:  see  critic.']  1. 
A  critical  examination  or  review  of  the  merits 
of  something,  especially  of  a  literary  or  artistic 
work;  a  critical  examination  of  aiw  subject: 
as,  Addison's  critique  on  "Paradise  Lost." — 2. 
The  art  or  practice  of  criticism ;  the  standard 
or  the  rules  of  critical  judgment:  as,  Kant's 
"  Critique  of  the  Pure  Eeason."  Also  critic. 
[Eare.] — 3t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  critic,  1 
and  2. 

critizef  (krit'iz),  v.    To  criticize.    Donne. 

Crittenden  compromise.    See  compromise. 

critter  (krit'er),  n,  A  vulgar  corruption  ot 
creature.    [U.  S.] 

crizzle  (kriz'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crizzled,  ppr. 
[Formerly  crisle;  a  corruption  of 
e,  q,  v.]  To  become  wrinkled  or  rough 
on  the  surface,  as  glass,  the  skin,  etc. 

I  begin 
To  feel  the  Ice  fall  from  the  crisledsMn. 

Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  v.  1. 

crizzle  (kriz'l),  to.  .  [<  crizzle,  v.]  A  roughness 
on  the  surface  of  glass  which  clouds  its  trans- 
parency.   Also  crizzel. 

crizzling  (kriz'Ung),  to.  Same  as  crizzle.  Also 
erizzeling. 

crot,  «•  [Crael.  Ir.  cro,  blood,  death.]  In  old 
Scots  law,  the  satisfaction  or  compensation  for 
the  slaughter  of  a  man,  according  to  his  rank. 

croak  (krok),  v.  [<  ME.  *crolcen,  erouken  (also 
as  repr.  by  ordke^  and  crofce2,_q,v,),  <  AS.  crafet- 
tan,  croak  (>  verbal  n.  crcecetung,  croaking, 
of  ravens);  prop,  cracettan  (with  short  a),  < 
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OKQ.ehrocl-ezan, MHG.  Vrochxn  =  G.  "kriichzen, 
croak ;  of.  L.  crdcitdre  (>  It.  crocitare,  orocidare 
=  Sp.  (obs.)  erocitar  =  Pg.  croeitar),  croak, 
freq.  of  crocire,  croak,  =  Gr.  Kpiil^eiv,  croak;  F. 
croaaser,  OF.  croaquer,  croak,  =  Sp.  (obs.)  croa- 
jar,  croak.  All  imitative  words,  akm  to  crack, 
crake^,  ereak^,  crow\  cluck,  etc.,  q.  v.  See  also 
coaxaUon.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  a  low, 
hoarse,  dismal  cry  or  sound,  as  a  frog,  a  raven, 
or  a  crow :  also  used  humorously  of  the  hoarse 
utterance  of  a  person  having  a  heavy  cold. 
He  [the  raven]  croukeg  for  comfort  when  carayne  he 
fyndes.  AUitemtim  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  459. 

Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  hog, 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croak'd. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  330. 

2.  To  speak  with  a  low,  hollow  voice,  or  in  dis- 
mal accents;  forebode  evil;  complain;  grum- 
ble. 

Marat  .  .  .  croaks  with  such  reasonableness,  air  of  sin- 
cerity, that  repentant  pity  smothers  anger. 

Carlyle,  rrenchUev.,  III.  ii.  1. 

3.  To  die :  from  the  gurgling  or  rattling  sound 
in  the  throat  of  a  dying  person.     [Slang.] 

A  working  man  slouches  in  and  says,  "  The  old  woman's 
*  ■'  or,  "  The  young  un's  croaked." 

Philadelphia  Press,  July  11, 1881. 

H.  trans.  1.  To  utter  in  a  low,  hollow  voice ; 
murmur  dismally.     [Ears.] 

JIarat  will  not  drown ;  he  speaks  and  croaks  explanation. 
Carlyle,  Trench  Bev.,  III.  ii.  1. 

2.  To  announce  or  herald  by  croaking.    [Bare.] 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

croak  (krok),  ii.     [<  croak,  ».]    A  low,  hoarse 
guttural  sound,  as  that  uttered  by  a  frog  or  a 
raven. 
Was  that  a  raven's  croak  or  my  son's  voice?  Lee. 

His  sister's  voice,  too,  naturally  harsh,  had,  in  the 
course  of  her  sorrowful  lifetime,  contracted  a  kind  of 
eroale,  which,  when  it  once  gets  into  the  human  throat, 
is  as  ineradicable  as  sin.       Satvthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 

croaker  (kro'k^r),  n.  1 .  A  bird  or  other  animal 
that  oroaks. — 2.  One  who  croaks,  murmurs,  or 
grumbles;  one  who  complains  unreasonably; 
one  who  takes  a  desponding  view  of  every- 
thing ;  an  alarmist. 

There  are  croakers  in  every  country,  always  boding  its 
ruin.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  101. 

8.  A  corpse.  [Slang.] — 4.  A  name  of  various 
fishes,  (a)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Hcemulon.  Also  called 
grunter.  [Ixical,  U.  S.]  (&)  A  salt-water  scisenoid  iisti, 
Mvyropogon  undulatus,  common  in  the  southern  United 


Croaker  {Micropogon  undulatus). 

States,  of  moderately  elongate  compressed  form,  with  sil- 
very-gray back  and  sides,  and  nan'ow,  irregular,  undulat- 
ing lines  of  dots,  (c)  A  fresh-water  scisenoid  flsh,  Haplo- 
dinotus  grunniens,  inhabiting  the  United  States.  Also 
called  thunder-pumper,  (d)  A  Californian  embiotocoid 
fish,  DitrcTna  jacksoni ;  a  kind  of  surf-fish.  See  cut  under 
Ditremid€B. 

croaking  (kro'king),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  croak,  «.] 
1.  Uttering  a  low,  harsh,  guttural  sound. —  2. 

Foreboding  evil ;  grumbling CroaMng  lizard. 

See  lizard. 

croaky  (kro'ki),  a.    [<  croak  +  -i/l.]    Having  or 
uttering  a  croak,  or  low,  harsh,  guttural  sound ; 
hoarse. 
A  thin  croaky  voice.  Carlyle,  in  Froude,  II.  97. 

Croat  (kro'at),  n.  [<  F.  Croate  =  G.  Croate, 
Kroat  (NL.  Croata),  etc.,  G.  also  Krabat,  < 
OBulg.  Khruvatinu  =  Slav.  Khrvat  (>  Hung. 
Horvdt  =  Alb.  Servat)  =  Pol.  Karwat  =  Euss. 
Khrovate,  Kroate,  Croat.]  1.  A  native  or  an 
inhabitant  of  Croatia,  a  titular  kingdom  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  lying  southwest  of  Him- 
gaiy;  specifically,  a  member  of  the  Slavic  race 
which  inhabits  Croatia,  and  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.—  2.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  one 
of  a  body  of  light  cavalry  in  the  Imperialist  ser- 
vice, recruited  from  the  Croats  and  other  Slavs, 
and  from  the  Magyars. 

Croatian  (kro-a'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Croatia 
(Nil.  Croatia,  Euss.  Kroatsiya,  etc.)  -f-  -ore.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Croats  or  Croatia. 

n.  n.  1.  A  Croat.— 2.  The  Slavic  dialect  of 
the  Croats,  closely  allied  to  Servian. 
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croc  (krok),  n.  [OP.,  a  hook:  see  erooTc.l  In 
old  armament :  (a)  The  hooked  rest  from  which 
the  harquebuse  or  musket  was  fired,  (b)  A  mace 
of  simple  form,  (c)  A  cutting  weapon  with  a 
hook-shaped  blade,  or  with  a  hook  attached  to 
the  blade,  as  in  some  forms  of  halberd  orparti- 
zan  which  had  a  sharp  hook  at  the  back. 

crocetj  «•  -^  Middle  English  form  of  cross\ 
cross^. 

croceous  (kro'shius),  a.  [<  L.  croceus,  adj.,  < 
crocus,  saffron:  see  crocus.']  Saffron-colored; 
of  a  deep  yellow  tinged  with  red. 

crocert,  croceret,  »•    Obsolete  forms  of  crosier. 

crocetin  (kro'set-in),  n.  [<  crocus  +  -et  +  -in^.] 
In  chem. :  (a)  Crooin.  (&)  A  doubtful  deriva- 
tive from  crocin. 

crocheif,  «•    -^  obsolete  form  of  crutch^. 

croche^  (kroeh),  n.  [<  OF.  croolie,  a  hook,  f  em. 
form  of  croc,  a  hook:  see  crook.  Cf.  Gael,  croic, 
a  deer's  horn.]  A  little  knob  about  the  top  of 
a  deer's  horn. 

croche^t,  «•     -^  variant  of  cross^. 

crochet  (kro-sha'),  »•  [F.,  dim.  of  croc,  a  hook: 
see  croche,  crook.]  1.  A  kind  of  knitting  by 
means  of  a  needle  with  a  hook  at  one  end. — 
2t.  An  old  hagbut  or  hand-cannon.  Wilhelm, 
Mil.  Diet. — 3.  In  fort.,  an  indentation  in  the 
glacis,  opposite  a  traverse,  continuing  the  cov- 
ered way  around  the  traverse. 

crochet  (kro-sha'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crocheted 
(kro-shad'),  ppr.  crocheting  (kro-sha'ing).  [< 
crochet,  n.,  1.]  I.  intrans.  'To  produce  a  close 
or  open  fabric  by  hooking  a  thread  of  worsted, 
linen,  silk,  etc.,  into  meshes  with  a  crochet- 
needle. 

II.  trams.  To  make  in  the  style  of  work  called 
crochet:  as,  to  crocfee*  a  shawl;  crocheted  edging. 

crocheteer,  ».     See  crotcheteer. 

crocheteurt,  n.  [F.,  a  porter,  <  crocheter,  hang 
on  a  hook,  (.  crochet,  a  hook :  see  crochet, «.]  A 
porter;  a  carter. 

Hescued !  'slight,  I  would  have  hired  a  crocheteur  for 
two  cardecues  to  have  done  so  much  with  his  whip. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  iii.  2. 

crochet-needle  (kr6-sha'ne''''dl),  ».  A  long  nee- 
dle of  any  convenient  size,  with  a  hooked  end, 
used  in  crocheting. 

crochet-type  (kro-sha'tip),  n.  Printing-type 
made  to  represent  patterns  of  crochet-work. 

crochet-'WOrk  (kro-sha'wferk),  n.  Work  done 
with  a  crochet-needle.     See  crochet. 

croclary  (kro'shi-a-ri),  n. ;  pi.  crociaries  (-riz). 
[<  ML.  *crociariu's :  see  crozier.]  Modes.,  the 
official  who  carries  the  cross  before  an  arch- 
bishop. 

crociatet,  «.    An  obsolete  variant  of  crusade^. 

crocidollte  (kro-sid'6-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpoali  (upo- 
KiS-),  improp.  for  KpoidiQ  {Kponvd-),  the  flook  gr 
nap  of  cloth  (<  Kpoiai,  thread,  the  thread  passed 
between  the  threads  of  the  warp,  <  KpeKeiv, 
weave,  strike  the  web  with  the  KcpKis  or  comb, 
lit.  strike  with  a  noise),  +  Xidog,  a  stone.]  A 
mineral  consisting  principally  of  sUioate  of  iron 
and  sodium,  occurring  in  asbestos-like  fi.bers  of 
a  deUeate  blue  color,  and  also  massive,  in  Gri- 
qualand,  South  Africa,  and  in  the  Vosges  moun- 
tains of  France  and  Germany.  Also  called  blue 
asbestos.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  silicious  mineral 
(tiger-eye)  of  beautiful  yellow  color  and  iibrous  structure, 
much  used  for  ornament,  which  has  resulted  from  the  nat- 
ural alteration  of  the  original  blue  crocidolite  of  South 
Africa. 

A  beautiful  series  of  the  .  .  .  so-called  crocidolite  cat's- 
eyes  (also  called  tiger-eyes),  .  .  .  really  a  combination  of 
crocidolite  fibers  coated  with  quartz.  This  incasing  ren- 
ders it  harder  than  unaltered  crocidolite. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  828. 

Crocidura  (kros-i-du'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler, 
1832);  prop.  Crocydura;  <  Gr.  Kpoidiq  {itpouvS-), 
the  flock  or  nap  of  woolen  cloth,  a  piece  of 
woolen  cloth  (see  crocidolite),  +  oiipd,  tail.]  A 
genus  of  terrestrial  shrews  having  28  to  30  white 
teeth  and  a  moderately  long,  scant-haired  taU. 
It  contains  nearly  all  the  white-toothed  shrews  of  the  old 
world,  upward  of  60  species  in  all,  divided  into  sundry 
subgenera  by  the  systematists.  The  best-known  are  C. 
arafiea  and  C.  suaveolens  of  Europe ;  and  the  large  C.  indi- 
cus,  commonly  known  as  the  muskxat,  has  been  placed 
in  this  genus. 

Crocidnrins  (kros''''i-dii-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crocidura  +  -ince.]  A  subfamily  of  shrews, 
of  the  family  Soricidce,  containing  all  the  ter- 
restrial white-toothed  species  of  the  old  world, 
of  the  genera  Crocidura,  Diplomesodon,  and 
Anurosorex.  The  group  is  not  represented  in 
America. 

crocin  (kro'sin),  n.  [<  crocus  +  -ire^.]  a  red 
powder  (CigHigOe)  formed,  together  with  sugar 
and  a  volatile  oil,  when  polyohroite  is  decom- 
posed by  dilute  acids. 
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Crocin  is  a  red  colouring  matter,  and  it  is  sui'miaed  that 
the  red  colour  of  the  [saffron]  stigmas  is  due  to  this  re- 
action taking  place  in  nature.        Fncyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  146. 

crocitationt  (kros-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *cro. 
citatio{n-),  <  crocitare,  pp.  crodtatus,  croak:  see 
croak.]    A  croaking.    Bailey. 

crocki  (krok),  n.  [(1)  <  ME.  crocke,  crokke, 
crokk,  <  AS.  crocca,  also  crohha,  rarely  crocc,  a 
crock,  =  OFries.  krocha  =  LG.  kruke  =  leel. 
hrukka  =  Sw.  kruka  =  Dan.  krukke,  a  crock. 
There  are  two  other  related  words,  applied  to 
earthen  vessels  of  various  shapes ;  (2)  AS.  oroh, 
crog,  eariyME.  croh,  apot,  pitcher, etc.,  =OIIGr. 
kruag,  chruag,  crog,  MHG.  kruoc,  G.  krug;  (3) 
AS.  crUce  (pi.  crUcan),  ME.  crouke  =  D.  kniik  = 
MHG.  krUche,  G.  dial,  krauche,  a  pot,  etc.  These 
groups  stand  in  an  undetermined  relation  with 
^re  perhaps  ult.  derived  from)  the  Celtic  forms : 
Gael,  crog,  a  pitcher,  jar,  crogan  =  Ir.  arogan, 
a  pitcher,  =  W.  crochan,  a  pot;  cf.  erwc,  a 
bucket,  pail.  The  Celtic  forms  are  proh.  re- 
lated to  Corn,  crogen,  a  shell,  skull,  =  W.  and 
Bret,  cragen,  a  shell.  The  Eomance  forms,  F. 
cruche,  an  earthen  pot,  a  pitcher  (>  ult.  crucible, 
q.  v.),  Gascon  cruga,  Pr.  crugo,  OF.  aruye  (> 
prob.  E.  dim.  cruet),  are  of  Teut.  or  perhaps  of 
direct  Celtic  origin.  Ct.  cruse.]  1.  An  earthen 
vessel;  a  pot  or  jar  (properly  earthen,  but  also 
sometimes  of  iron,  brass,  or  other  metal)  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  meal,  butter,  milk,  etc.,  or 
in  cooking. 
A  brasen  krocke  of  ij.  galons. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  320. 

Where  there  is  store  of  oatmeal,  you  may  put  enough 
in  the  crock.  Ray,  Eng.  Proverbs  (1678),  p.  352. 

2.  A  fragment  of  earthenware;  a  potsherd, 
such  as  is  used  to  cover  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  a  flower-pot. 

crock^  (krok),  V.  t.  [<  crock\  n.]  To  lay  up  in 
a  crock :  as,  to  crock  butter.  ■   HaUiwell, 

crock^  (krok),  n.  [Origin  imcertain;  perhaps 
the  same  as  E.  dial,  croke,  refuse,  ME.  croke, 
crok,  a  husk,  huU,  fig.  refuse ;  cf .  LG.  krak,  hrSk, 
a  thing  of  no  value :  see  crock^.]  Soot,  or  the 
black  matter  collected  from  combustion  on  pots 
and  kettles  or  in  a  chimney ;  smut  in  general,  as 
from  coloring  matter  in  cloth.     [Colloq.] 

The  boy  grimed  with  crock  and  dirt,  from  the  hair  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot. 

Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  vii. 

crock^  (krok),  V.  [<  crock^,  n.]  I.  tram.  To 
black  with  soot  or  other  matter  collected  from 
combustion;  by  extension,  to  soil  in  any  simi- 
lar way,  particularly  by  contact  with  imper- 
fectly dyed  cloth:  as,  to  crock  one's  hands. 
[CoUoq.] 

Blacking  and  crocking  myself  by  the  contact. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xlii. 

II.  intrans.  Togiveoficrock,  smut,  or  color: 
as,  stockings  warranted  not  to  crock. 
crock^  (krok),  n.   [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  cricket^, 
of  same  sense.]    A  low  seat;  a  stool.    [Prov. 
Eng.] 

I  .  .  .  seated  her  upon  a  little  crock  at  my  left  hand. 

Tatler,  No.  116. 

crock*  (krok),  n.  [A  var.  of  crook,  q.  v.  Cf. 
crocket.]  1 .  A  little  curl  of  hair ;  in  the  plural, 
the  under  hair  on  the  neck. —  2.  Same  as  crook, 
7.     [North.  Eng.] 

Ye  cro[c]ks  of  a  house,  bijuges. 

Levins,  Manipulus  Vocabulorum. 

crocks  (krok),  V.  i.    [E.  dial.,  jperhaps  a  var. 

of  crack.    Cf.  crock^  and  crock6.]    To  decrease; 

decay.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
crocks  (krok),  n.    [Sc.  and B.  dial.;  prob.  =LG. 

krakke,  an  old  horse,  an  old  decayed  house,  = 

OD.  kraecke,  an  old  decayed  house;  perhaps 

ult.  a  var.  of  crack.]    An  old  ewe. 
Crocker  If  (krok'6r),  n.    [ME.  erockere,  erokkere; 

<  crock^  +  -eri.     The  word  survives  in  the 

proper  name  Crocker.]    A  potter. 
As  a  vessel  of  the  erockere  [in  the  authorized  version,  ''a 

potter's  vessel "].  Wyclif,  Ps.  ii.  9  (Oxf.). 

Crocker^  (krok'^r),  n.  [Perhaps  a  var.  of  croak- 
er.] The  laughing-guU,  Larus  or  Chroieocepna- 
Itts  ridibundus.    Montagu. 

crockery  (krok'e-ri),  ».  [<  crock'^  +  -erj/.J 
Earthen  vessels  dbllectively;  earthenware;  spe- 
cifidlly,  articles  for  domestic  use  made  oi 
glazed  pottery  or  stoneware.  , 

crocket  (krok'et),  n.  [<  ME.  eroket  a  roll  or 
lock  of  hair,  <  OF.  croquet,  another  form  oteio- 
chet,  a  hook  (see  crochet,  crotchet),  dim.  ot  eroo 
(ME.  crok),  a  lock  of  hair  (OFlem.  kroke,  cnrlea 
hair,  >  ML.  crocus),  lit.  a  hook,  crook :  see  erook, 
crocki.     Crocket  is  thus  a  doublet  of  erotemi, 
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and  both  are  ult.  dims,  of  erook.']  If.  A  large 
roll  or  lock  o£  hair,  oharacteristio  of  a  maimer 
of  dressing  the  hair  common  ia  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  consisted  of  a  stiff  roll,  probably  made  over 
a  piece  of  stuff,  like  the  "rats  "worn  by  women  during  the 
nineteenth  century. 

They  kembe  her  crokettes  with  christalL 

Political  Poems,  1.  312. 

3.  One  of  the  terminal  snags  on  a  stag's  horn. 
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— 3.  In  medieval  arch.,  a  pointed  decoration,  an  crocodilean,  a.  and  n.    See  crococliUan. 
ornament  most  frequently  treated  as  recurved  crocodile-bird  (krok'o-dil-bferd),  n.    A  name  of 
foliage,  placed  on  the  angles  of  the  Inclined    ™6  Egyptian  black-headed  plover,  Pluvianus 


chUd?'"n'?h»f»?hL\"*°*v"'  ^  '  s°'S^  *°  '■'=!t"^\*J^5  crocodiline  (krok-6-dil'in),  a.    [<  crocodile  + 
chUd?   n  the  father  savs  Yes.  thB^.r„nnrt,i»„„t=fh»„wM      ^^^-^-^    Like  a  crocodile. 

Crocodilini  (krok"o-di-li'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crocodiliis  +  -ini.J  A  family  of  squamate  sau- 
rians:  same  as  the  modem  order  CrocodiUa. 

o     Oppel,  1811. 

CrooodUe  tears,  false  crocodllitet  (krok'6-di-lit),  n.  [<  crocodile  + 
-ite^.\  A  sophism  of  cross-questionuig.  See 
crocodile,  2. 

The  crocodolite  is  when,  being  deceived  by  some  crafty 
manner  of  questioning,  we  do  admit  that  which  our  ad- 
versary turneth  again  upon  us,  to  our  own  hindrance,  as 
in  the  fable  of  the  crocodile,  whereof  this  name  crocodo- 
lite proceedeth.  BluTideville,  1599. 


J  t  „  t'>«/»ther  says  Yes,  the  crocodUe  eats  the  child 
and  tells  the  father  he  is  wrong.  -If  the  father  says  No, 
the  reply  is  that  m  that  case  the  child  cannot  be  restored, 
lor  to  do  so  would  violate  the  agi-eement,  since  the  father's 
answer  would  then  be  incorrect. 

II.  a.  Like  a  crocodile,  or  like  something 
pertaining  to  a  crocodile. -crooodUe  tears,  false 
or  simulated  tears :  in  allusion  to  the  fiction  of  old  travel- 
ers thatcrocodiles  shed  tears  over  those  they  devour. 


—       ,  one  of  several  plovers  which  have 

been  supposed  to  answer  to  the  troohilus  of         -  , 

Herodotus :  so  called  from  its  association  with  crocodility  (krok-o-dU'i-ti),  n.     [<  crocodile,  2, 

+  ■^ty.\  In  logic,  a  captious  or  sophistical  mode 
of  arguing.     See  crocodile,  2.     [Rare.] 
Crocodilurus  (krok"9-di-lu'rus),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr. 
icpoK6dei?x>g,  crocodile,  +  oiipd,  tail.]    A  genus  of 
fissilingual  lizards,  of  the  family  Ameividx. 


the  crocodile.    See  cut  under  Pluvianus. 
Orocodili  (krok-6-di'li),  n.  pi.    [NL.]    Same  as 

Crocodilia.     Wagler,  1830. 
Crocodilia  (krok-6-dil'i-a),  n.  pi.      [NL.,  <  L. 

crocodilus,  crocodile.]     An  order  of  Bepttlia, 


X.  Crockets  in  detail,  from  Forte  Rouge,  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  z. 
Crockets  applied  on  a  pinnacle.  (From  VioUet-Ie-Duc's  "Diet,  de 
1' Architecture."-)    Both  examples,  13th  century. 

sides  of  pinnacles,  canopies,  gables,  and  other 
members,  and  on  the  outer  or  convex  part  of 
the  curve  of  a  pastoral  staff  or  other  decorative 
work.  Sometimes  crockets  were  carved  in  the 
forms  of  animals. 

With  crochetes  on  corners  with  knottes  of  golde. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 174. 

crocketed  (krok'e-ted),  a.  [<  crocket  +  -edK^ 
Furnished  with  crockets;  ornamented  with 
crockets. 

The  high-pitched  roof  [of  the  castle  of  Chenonceaux]  con- 
.  tains  three  windows  of  beautiful  design,  covered  with  em- 
broidered caps  and  flowering  into  crocketed  spires. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  64. 

crock-saw  (krok'sfi,),  n.  A  long-toothed  iron 
plate  like  a  saw,  which  hangs  at  the  back  of  the 
fireplace  to  carry  the  pots  and  crocks.  Davies, 
Supp.  Eng.  Glossary. 

crocky  (krok'i),  a.  [<  crocfc2  +  ^1.]  Smutty; 
sooty. 

crocodile  (krok'o-dH),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  B. 
also  crocodil;  altered,  to  suit  the  mod.  P.  and 
L.,  from  ME.  cocodrill,  eokadrill,  cokedril,  etc., 
=  Pr.  cocodrilh  =  Sp.  Pg.  eocodrilo  =  It.  cocco- 
drillo  =  MHGr.  kokodrille  (ML.  cocodrillus,  coca- 
driUus),  etc.,  corrupted  from  the  normal  form, 
now  in  part  restored,  F.  crocodile  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
erocodilo  =  B.  krokodil  =  Gr.  krokodil  =  Dan. 
hrokodille  =  Sw.  krokodil,  <  L.  crocodilus,  <  G-r. 
Kpox6dei7iog,  a  lizard,  a  crocodile ;  ulterior  origin 
unknown.  Of.  cockatrice.^  1.  n.  1.  An  animal 
of  the  order  Crocodilia,  and  especially  of  the 
family  Crocodilidoe  (see  these  words).  The  name, 
originally  signifying  some  large  lizard,  was  first  specifical- 
ly given  to  the  Nile  crocodile,  Crocodilus  niloticus  or  vul- 


separated  as  the 
highest  existing 
reptiles.  They  are 
lizard-like  in  form, 
with  long  taUs  and 
four  well-developed 
limbs,  the  anterior, 
shorter  than  the  pos-' 
terior  and  with  five 
complete  digits,  and 
the  posterior  four- 
toed.  With  a  single 
exception,  the  liv- 
ing species  have 
nails  on  the  three 
radial  and  tibial 
digits ;  the  feet  are 
webbed ;  the  nos- 
trils are  at  the  end 
of  a  long  snout,  and 
can  be  closed ;  and 
the  tympanic  mem- 
branes are  exposed, 
but  a  cutaneous 
valve  can  be  shut 
down  over  them. 
The  skin  is  loricate, 
the  dermal  armor 
consisting  of  bony 
scutes  covered  with 
epidermal  scales 
of  corresponding 
form;  the  anus  is 
longitudinal,  as  in 


Crocodile  {Crocodilus  niloticus). 

gang,  the  member  of  the  order  which  has  been  longest  and 
best  known,  and  was  afterward  extended  to  sundry  related 
species.  Thus,  the  Gangetic  crocodile  is  the  gavial.  Gam- 
lUis  gangeticus.  A  true  crocodile,  Crocodilus  americanus, 
occurs  in  Florida. 

Sume  men  seyn,  that  whan  thei  will  gadre  the  Peper, 
thei  maken  Fuyr,  and  brennen  aboute,  to  make  the  Ser- 
pentes  and  the  Cokedrilles  to  flee. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  169. 

2.  In  logic,  a  sophism  of  counter-questioning. 
Thus,  in  the  old  example,  a  crocodile  has  stolen  a  child, 
and  promises  to  restore  it  to  the  father  if  the  latter  an- 


l°J^^fly^^'^^^^'^^^^^J^aeertiliamSauria,  now  Crocodilus  (krok-o'-di'lus),  n.    [NL.,  <  L.  croco- 
°'"^"""  "    "-     -  di^Ms,  crocodile.]  ^he  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 

ily Grocodilidce. 

crocoisite  (kro-ko'i-sit),  n.    Same  as  crocoite. 

crocoite  (kro'ko-it),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  KpoKdeig, 
saffron-colored  (<  Kpdmc,  saffron:  see  crocus), 
+  -jte2.]  A  mineral,  a  native  chromate  of  lead 
or  red-lead  ore,  found  in  brilliant  red  crystals 
in  the  Urals  and  Brazil,  and  also  massive. 

croconate  (kro'ko-nat),  n.  [<  crocon(ic)  + 
-ate'^.']  A  yellow  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
croconic  acid  with  a  base. 

croconic  (kro-kon'ik),  a.  [<  crocus  +  -on  +  -jc] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  saffron ;  saffron-yeUow. — 
Croconic  acid,  C5H2O5,  an  acid  obtained  as  a  potassium 
salt  when  dry  carbonic-acid  gas  is  passed  over  heated  po- 
tassium and  the  resulting  potassium  carboxid  is  thrown 
into  water.  It  forms  yellow  crystals,  and  tastes  and  reacts 
strongly  acid. 

crocota  (kro-ko'ta),  n. ;  pi.  crocotm  (-te).  [L. 
(se.  vestis,  garment),  <  Gr.  KpoKardg  (so.  x'r^v, 
garment),  a  saffron-colored  frock,  prop,  adj., 
saffron-dyed,  <  KpSxag,  saffron :  see  crocus."]  In 
classical  antiq.,  a  garment,  originally  of  a  yel- 
low color,  connected  with  the  ceremonial  of  the 
cult  of  Bacchus.  It  is  referred  to  sometimes  as  a  man- 
tle and  sometimes  as  a  tunic,  and  was  probably  intermedi- 
ate between  the  two  garments,  and  worn  in  the  form  of  a 
sleeveless  tunic  over  the  ordinary  tunic.  It  was  worn  by 
Bacchus  himself,  by  women,  and  by  men  considered  ef- 
feminate. 

crocus  (kro'kus),  re.  [Cf .  AS.  croh,  saffron ;  D. 
G.  Dan.  krokus  =  P.  crocus  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  croco, 
<  L.  crocus,  m.,  also  cro- 
cum,  neut.,  <  Gr.  icpdrng, 
crocus,  saffron.  Perhaps 
of  Eastern  origin:  cf. 
Heb.  karkom  =  Ar.  Icar- 
kam,  kurkum,  saffron ; 
Skt.  kunkuma,  saffron.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Crocus. 

The  spendthrift  crocvx,  burst- 
ing through  the  mould, 

Naked  and  shivering  with  his 
cup  of  gold, 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Spring. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  ge- 
nus of  beautiful  irida- 
ceous  plants,  consisting 
of  many  hardy  species, 
some  of  which  are  among 
the  commonest  orna- 
ments of  gardens.    They 

are  dwarf  herbs,  with  fibrous-coated  conns,  and  grass-like 
leaves  appearing  after  the  flowers.  Crocuses  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  Some  of  the  species  are  vernal  and  others 
autumnal.  The  varieties  in  cultivation  are  very  numerous, 
but  mostly  of  vernal  species,  as  these  are  the  earliest  of 
spring  flowers.  C.  sativus  yields  the  saffron  of  commerce, 
which  consists  of  the  orange  stigmas  of  the  flowers. 

3.  Saffron,  obtained  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Crocus.  See  saffron. — 4.  A  polishing-powder 
prepared  from  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron,  cal- 
cined in  crucibles.  It  is  the  calcined  powder  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  where  the  heat  is  most 
intense.  The  powder  in  the  upper  part  is  called  rouge. 
Crocus  is  of  a  purple  color,  is  the  harder,  and  is  used  for 
ordinary  work.  Rouge  is  of  a  scarlet  color,  and  is  used 
for  polishing  gold-  and  silver-work  and  specula.    See  col- 

.    ^  ^^  ^  cotkar. 

order  CrocodiUa.    it  is  characterized  by  procoelous  crodot,  ».     [<  OP.  orot,  a  crypt  (<  Pr.  crota, 

'  '         ' ,j-^-— j=— ii, i..: .-.1 —    cropta),  same  as  grotte,  a  grot,  cave:  see  grot, 

grotto,  and  crypt,  doublets  of  erode.}  A  crypt. 
The  Chirche  of  the  holy  Sepulcre  .  .  .  hath  .  .  .  Crodes 
and  vowtes,  Chapellys  hygh  and  lowe,  in  grett  nowmber, 
and  mervell  it  ys  to  see  the  many  Deferens  and  secrete 
places  with  in  the  sayd  temple. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  39. 


Loneitudiual  Vertical  Section  of  Hinder 
Part  01  Skull  of  a  Crocodile,  showing  many 
cranial  peculiarities  of  Crocodilia. 

En,  Eustachian  tube,  dividing  into  a,  an 
anterior,  and  fi,  a  posterior  branch ;  the  two 
tympana  communicating  with  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  by  three  canals  —  a  latge  one 
opening  in  the  middle  line,  and  two  smaller 
lateral  ones  on  the  base  of  the  skull  behind 
the  posterior  nares;  it  is  this  lateral  one 
which  subdivides  into  a  and/.  P,  pituitary 
fossa :  PN,  posterior  nares,  opening  very  far 
back ;  Pt,  pterygoid :  Pa,  parietal ;  Fr,  fron- 
tal :  OS,  orbitosphenoid  (? );  AS,  alisphe- 
noid;  .55,  basisphenoid ;  £0,  basioccipital ; 
EO,  exoccipital ;  SO,  supraoccipital ;  Pro, 
proOtic;  EfiO,  epiotic;  OfiO,  opisthotic, 
-  .  -  united  with  £0;  asc,  psc,  anterior  and  pos- 

the  Chelonians  ;  the ,  terior  semicircular  canals;  ^, /^///,  exits  of 

penis  is  single,  and     fifth  and  eighth  nerves. 

lodged  in  the  cloa- 
ca ;  the  teeth  are  distinctly  socketed  ;  the  lungs  are  con- 
fined to  the  thorax ;  the  heart  is  completely  four-cham- 
bered, but  the  aortic  arches  communicate  by  the  foramen 
Fanizzse,  so  that  venous  and  arterial  blood  commingle  out- 
side the  heart ;  the  spinal  column  is  well  ossified ;  the  ver- 
tebrie  are  mostly  procoelous,  as  in  all  the  existing  species, 
aniphicoelous  or  opisthocoelous  in  some  extinct  forms ;  the 
sacral  vertebrae  are  reduced  to  two ;  the  cervical  bear  free 
ribs :  the  ribs  are  bifurcated  at  their  proximal  ends ;  there 
is  a  series  of  so-called  abdominal  ribs  disconnected  from 
the  vertebrae ;  and  the  skull  is  well  ossified,  with  an  inter- 
'  orbital  septum,  large  alisphenoids  and  parotic  processes, 
large  fixed  quadrates,  ectopterygoids,  completely  bony 
tympanic  cavities,  rudimentary  orbitosphenoids,  if  any, 
and  no  parietal  foramen.  The  order  ranges  in  time  from 
the  Oolitic  strata  to  the  present  day,  and  contains  all  the 
huge  saurians  known  as  crocodiles,  alligators,  caymans, 
jacai'^s,  gavials,  etc.  All  the  species  are  more  or  less 
aquatic,  though  none  of  the  living  ones  is  marine.  The 
order  has  been  divided  into  the  five  families  .^iii^aioridce, 
Crocodilidoe,  Gavialidce,  Teleosauridce,  and  Selodontidce, 
the  last  two  including  only  extinct  forms.  Other  names 
of  the  order  are  Loricata,  JEmydosavHa,  and  Rydrosauria. 
Other  divisions  of  the  order  than  those  above  given  are : 
(1)  by  Owen,  into  three  suborders,  Procoelia,  Am-phiccelia, 
and  Opistkocoelia ;  and  (2)  by  Huxley,  likewise  into  tliree 
suborders,  Parasuchia,  Mesosuchia,  and  Eusuchia. 

crocodilian  (krok-o-dil'i-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  croco- 
dile +  -4an.'\  I,  a.  Eclating  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  crocodile ;  hence,  in  allusion  to  crocodile 
tears,  hypocritical.    See  crocodile,  a. 

0,  what  ^  crocodilian  world  is  this. 
Composed  of  treach'ries  and  insnaring  ^viles ! 

She  clothes  destruction  in  a  formal  kiss. 
And  lodges  death  in  her  deceitf  id  smiles. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  3. 

II,  re.  A  crocodile ;  one  of  the  Crocodilia. 
Also,  improperly,  spelled  crocodilean. 
crocodilid  (krok-o-dil'id),  re.    A  reptile  of  the 
family  Crocodilidce. 

Crocodilidae  (krok-o-dU'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crocodilus  -t-  -idw.']  '  The  typical  family  of  the 


Crocus  sativus. 


vertebrae ;  pterygoids  bounding  the  posterior  nares  below ; 
nasal  bones  composing  the  narial  aperture  to  some  extent ; 
a  straight  maxillo-premaxillary  suture  or  one  convex  back- 
ward ;  a  mandibular  symphysis  not  extending  beyond  the 
eighth  tooth  and  not  Involving  splenial  elements;  the 
cervical  scutes  distinct  or  not  from  the  tergal  ones ;  the 
teeth  unequal,  the  fu-st  mandibular  tooth  biting  into  a 
fossa,  the  fourth  into  a  groove ;  and  the  head  shorter  than 

mGamalidce,^:>\li\ongert'hSinm.Alligatoridm.  The  family  eroft  Ckr6ft")  n  P— So  prnff  ovnff  <•  IMTf  i«rnft 
includes  two  genera  t Crocodilus,  represented  by  the  croc-  (^^Zy„fA  cVnairf^^i^IS  ii^j'  '  ivTi^"  7  ^7 
odUe  of  the  Nile,  C.  niloticus,  and  other  species ;  and  Me-  <  ■*•»•  eroJt,&  small  inclosed  field,  =  MD.  kroft, 
See  cuts  under  crocodUe  and  Crocodilia.  krocht,  high  and  dry  land,  krocht,  crocht,  8j  field 


croft 
on  the  downs,  high  and  dry  land,  D.  Tiroft,  a 
hillock.  Perhaps  Celtic :  of.  Gael,  croit,  ahump, 
hiUock,  croft ;  auach,  a  pUe,  heap,  stack,  hill, 
verb  cruach,  pUe  up,  heap  up ;  Ir.  eroit,  a  hump, 
s  small  eminence ;  cruach,  a  pUe,  a  rick,  verb 
cruachaim,  I  pUe  up;  W.  drug,  a  hump,  hillock.] 
A  small  piece  of  inclosed  ground  used  for  pas- 
ture, tillage,  or  other  purposes ;  any  small  tract 
of  land;  a  very  small  farm :  applied  especially 
to  the  small  farms  on  the  western  coast  and  isl- 
ands of  Scotland. 

Bi  this  lyflode  (livelihood]  I  mot  lyuen  til  Lanimasse  tynie ; 
Bi  that,  ich  hope  forte  haue  heraest  in  my  croft. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  vii.  277. 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  the  hilly  crofts. 
That  brow  this  bottom-glade.    Milton,  Comus,  1. 631. 
A  little  croft  we  owned — a  plot  of  corn, 
A  garden  stored  with  peas  and  mint  and  thyme, 
And  flowers  for  posies. 

Wordsworth,  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  st.  24. 

croft  (krdft),?;.*.  l<  croft,  n.2  To  bleach  (linen) 
after  bucking  or  soaking  in  an  alkaline  dye,  by 
exposing  to  flie  sxm  and  air. 

Later  methods  [of  bleaching  linen]  have  been  introduced 
in  which  the  time  of  exposure  on  the  grass,  or  crofting,  as 
it  is  termed,  is  much  shortened. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  68. 

crofter  (kr6f't6r),  TO.  [_<  croft  + -erK']  One  who 
occupies  or  cultivates  a  croft;  specifically,  a 
small  farmer  on  the  western  coast  and  islands 
of  Scotland.  The  Scotch  crofter  is  a  small  land-tenant, 
whose  holding  is  not  large  enough  to  he  called  a  farm  or 
to  support  him  by  tillage.  He  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
Irish  cottier. 

crognett,  n.  [A  corrupt  form  of  cronet,  cornet^.} 
Same  as  coronal,  2.     Wright. 

crohol  (kro'hol),  n.  [Swiss.]  The  old  crown 
of  Bern  in  Switzerland,  equal  to  about  90  Unit- 
ed States  cents. 

crointer  (kroin'tSr),  n.     Same  as  eroonach. 

croist,  n.  [ME.  crois,  croys,  croice,  croyce,  croiz, 
eroyz,  creoiz,  <  OF.  orois,  croiz,  croix,  F,  croix, 
a  cross:  see  further  under  cross^.2  1.  A  gib- 
bet :  same  as  eross\  1. 

He  toke  his  deth  upon  the  crois. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  272. 

2.  A  structure  or  monument  in  the  form  of  a 
cross :  same  as  cross^,  2. 

A  eroiz  ther  stod  in  the  wei. 
Life  of  St.  Christopher  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  Fumivall), 

[1.  48. 

3.  A  crucifix:  same  as  cross^,  3. — 4.  A  mark  or 
sign  in  the  form  of  a  cross :  same  as  cross^,  4. 

Heo  made  the  signe  of  the  crois. 

Seyn  Julian  (ed.  Cockayne),  1.  76. 

croist,  »•  *•  [ME.  croisen,  oroicen,  croieien,  < 
OF.  croiser,  cromer,  ereisier,  F.  croiser,  cross,  se 
croiser,  take  the  cross,  engage  in  a  crusade; 
from  the  noun :  see  crois,  n.,  and  cf.  eross'>-,  v., 
of  which  crois  is  ult.  a  doublet.]  1.  To  mark 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon :  same  as  cross^,  3. 

He  nolde  forgete  nogt  .  .  . 

To  eroici  thrie  [thrice]  his  foreheued  &  his  breost  also. 
St.  Edmund  the  Confessor  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed. 
[Furnivall),  1.  27. 

2.  To  mark  or  designate  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  as  a  pilgrim  or  a  crusader. 
croisadeti  n.     [Also  croisado,  croysado  (a  false 
form,  after  erusado),  <  F.  croisade,  a  crusade: 
see  crusade.']    1.  A  crusade. 

A  pope  of  that  name  [Urban]  did  first  institute  the  croi- 
sado. Bacon,  Holy  War. 

The  croisade  was  not  appointed  by  Pope  Urban  alone, 
but  by  the  council  of  Clement.      Jortin,  On  Eccles.  Hist. 

2.  A  cross. 

Like  the  rich  croisade  on  th'  imperiall  ball, 
As  much  adorning  as  surmounting  all, 

Zoueh,  The  Dove  (1613,  Wright). 

croisadot,  »•    See  croisade. 

croisant,  a.  and  n.    See  croissant. 

croiset,  croiseet,  »»•  [<  F-  crois4,  a  crusader, 
prop.  pp.  of  croiser,  cross,  se  croiser,'  take  the 
cross,  engage  in  a  crusade :  see  crois,  «).]  A 
soldier  or  pilgrim  engaged  in  a  crusade  and 
wearing  a  cross ;  a  crusader. 

The  necessity  and  weakness  of  the  croises. 

Burke,  Abildg.  of  Eng.  Hist. 
"When  the  English  crolsees  went  into  the  East  in  the  first 
Crusade,  A.  D.  1096,  they  found  St.  George  ...  a  great 
warrior-saint  amongst  the  Christians  of  those  parts. 

Archceologia,  V.  19. 

croisedf,  a.     [<  crois  +  -ed^.]    Wearing  a  cross, 
as  a  crusader. 
The  inhabitants  thereof  .  .  .  were  by  the  crcdsed  knights 
.  conuerted  vnto  the  Christian  faith. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  225. 

croiseet,  n.    See  croise. 

croiseryt,  «.     [ME.  croiserye,  croiserie,  creysery, 

creyserye,  <  OF.  croiserie,  a  crusade,  <  crois,  cross : 

see  crois  and  crosi-l.]     A  crusade. 
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Erles  <fc  barons  &  knigtes  thereto 
Habbeth  bisougt  the  pope  croiserie  biginne 
Upe  [the]  &  thine.       Robert  of  Qlowsester,  p.  B02. 
Crist  taugte  not  to  his  heerde  [shepherd]  to  reise  up  a 
crovserie  and  kille  his  sheep. 

WycHf,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  367. 

croislett,  »■    -A.  crucible.    See  crosslet^. 
croissant,  croisant,  a.  and  n.    [<  OF.  crois- 
sant, F.  croissant,  crescent:  see  crescent.]    I.t 
a.  Crescent. 
Croissant  or  new  moone. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  119. 

So  often  as  she  [the  Moone]  is  seene  westward  after 
the  sunne  is  gone  downe,  .  .  .  she  is  croisant,  and  in  her 
first  quarter.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviii.  32. 

II,  n.  It.  A  crescent. 

In  these  pavilions  were  placed  fifteen  Olympian  Knights, 
upon  seats  a  little  embowed  near  the  form  of  a  croisant. 
Beaumont,  Masque  of  Inner-Temple. 

2.  [F.  pron.  krwo-son'.]  In  armor,  the  gusset 
of  plate  when  crescent-shaped:  a  form  which 
was  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  especially  for  the  defense  of  the  arm- 
pit. 

crokardt,  TO.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  name  given 
to  base  coins  imported  into  England  by  foreign 
merchants  in  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were 
made  of  alloyed  silver,  and  were  meant  to  imitate  the  sil- 
ver pennies  then  legally  current  in  England. 

crokert  (kro'k^r),  m.  One  who  cultivates  or 
deals  in  saffron  (crocus).    Molinshed. 

crokett,  to.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  crooke 

croma  (kro'ma),  to.  [<  It.  croma,  <  L.  chn  ./la  : 
see  chroma.']  In  music,  an  eighth  note,  or  qua- 
ver.   Also  crome,  and  formerly  chroma. 

crombec  (krom'bek),  TO.  [F.]  1.  A  book-name 
of  a  small  sylviine  bird  of  South  Africa  of  the 
genus  Sylvietta,  the  S.  rufescens. —  2.  A  specific 
name  of  the  Madagascan  courol,  Leptosomus  dis- 
color. It  was  made  by  Von  Ee?chenbach  (1849)  a 
generic  name  of  this  bird,  in  the  form  Crombus. 

crombie  (krom'i),  m.     Same  as  crummie. 

cromchruach,  n.  [Ir.,  appar.  <  crom,  a  god, 
an  idol,  +  cruach,  red.]  An  idol  worshiped  in 
Ireland  before  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to 
'Christianity.  It  is  described  as  a  gold  or  sil- 
ver image  surrounded  by  Welve  little  brazen 
ones. 

crome^ti  »•    A  Middle  BngUsh  form  of  crunitii^. 

crome^  (krom),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  crombe,  c/room; 
<  ME.  crome,  cromie,  erowmbe,  a  hook,  crook,  < 
AS.  crumb,  bent :  see  crump^,  of  which  crome^  is 
ult.  a  doublet.]  A  hook;  a  crook;  a  staff  with 
a  hooked  end ;  specifically,  a  sort  of  rake  with 
a  long  handle  used  in  pxuling  weeds,  etc.,  out 
of  the  water.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

As  soon  as  a  suflicient  quantity  [of  weeds]  are  collected 
on  the  dam,  they  are  drawn  out  by  crom^es,  forks,  &c. 

A.  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  II.  351. 

crome^,  to.    Satne  as  croma. 

cromlech  (krom'lek),  to.     [<  W.  cromlech  (= 

Ir.  cromleac  =  (Jael.  cromleac,  cromleachd),  < 

crom  (=  Ir.  Gael,  crom),  bent,  bowed,  -I-  lUch, 

=  It.  leac  =  Gael.  lea:C,  leachd,  a  flat  stone.] 

In  archaol.,  a 
structure  con- 
sisting of  a 
large,  flat,  un- 
hewn stone 
resting  hori- 
zontaUy  upon 
three  or  more 
upright  stones, 
of  common  occurrence  in  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
as  in  Wales,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Ireland, 
and  in  Brittany  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
From  cromlechs  having  been  found  in  the  heart  of  burial- 
mounds  or  baiTows,  with  their  rude  chambers  abound- 
ing with  sepulchral  remains,  as  skeletons  or  urns,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  sepulchral  monuments.  Also 
called  dolmen. 

That  gray  king,  whose  name,  a  ghost, 
Streams  like  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  from  mountain  peak. 
And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 

One  mighty  relic  survives  in  the  monument  now  called 

Kit's  Coty  House,  a  cromlech,  which  had  been  linked  in 

old  days  by  an  avenue  of  huge  stones  to  a  burial  ground 

some  few  miles  off,  near  the  village  of  Addlngton. 

J.  R.  Green,  Making  of  Eng.,  p.  34. 

crommet,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  crumb^. 

cromoima  (kro-m6r'na),  to.  [Sometimes  cor- 
rupted to  cremona  (see  cremona^);  <  F.  cro- 
morne,  <  G.  Icrummhorn,  Ut.  crooked  horn :  see 
Tcrummhorn.]  In  organ-building,  a  reed-stop,  or 
set  of  pipes  with  reeds,  giving  a  tone  like  that 
of  a  clarinet. 

Cromwellian  (krom'wel-i-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Cromwell  +  -ian.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  (1599-1658),  who  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  parliamentary  forces  in 
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the  struggle  with  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  in 
1653  was  chosen  lord  protector  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England,  with  sovereign  powers. 

The  most  influential  [in  shaping  the  multiform  charac- 
ter of  England]  were  the  men  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Crom- 
wellian, anrl  the  intermediate  periods. 

S.  Smiles,  Character,  p.  36. 
II,  TO.  An  adherent  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  a. 
soldier  who  fought  under  Cromwell. 
cronach  (kro'nak),  to.    A  variant  of  coronach. 
crone  (kron),  m.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  croane,  < 
ME.  oroncj  an  old  woman ;  ef .  OD.  kronie,  an  old 
ewf.     Origin  unknown;  hardly,  as  some  sug- 
gest, <  Ir.  crion,  dry,  withered,  old,  sage,  =  Gad. 
crion,  dry,  withered,  mean,  etc. ;  Ir.  crionaim,  I 
wither,  =  Gael,  more,  wither,  =  W.  crinio,  with- 
er.   See  crony.  ]    1 .  A  feeble  and  withered  old 
woman:   used  depreciatively,  and  sometimes 
applied,  with  increased  contempt,  to  a  man. 
This  olde  sowdanesse,  this  cursed  crone, 
Hath  with  her  frendes  doon  this  cursed  dede. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  4S2. 
A  few  old  battered  crones  of  oflice. 

Di^aeli,  Coningsby,  ii.  1. 

Withered  crones  abound  in  the  camps,  where  old  men 

are  seldom  seen.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  322. 

2.  An  old  ewe. 

Fresh  herrings  plenty  Michell  brings, 
With  fatted  crones  and  such  old  things. 

Tusser,  Farmer's  Daily  Diet. 

cronebane,  to.  A  copper  coin  or  token  in  circula- 
tion in  Ireland  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    It  was  of  the  value  of  a  hal^enny. 

cronel  (kro'nel),  re.  [Var.  of  coroneV-,  coronal.'] 
In  her.,  the  coronal  when  used  as  a  bearing. 

cronet  (kro'net),  TO.     [Var.  of  coronet,  cornet'^.'] 

1 .  The  hair  which  grows  over  the  top  of  a  horse's 
hoof. — 2.  In  her.,  same  as  cronel. 

cronger  (krong'ger),  to.  [E.  dial. ;  origin  ob- 
scure.] A  local  English  (Warwickshire)  name 
of  the  crucian  carp. 

Cronian  (kro'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Cronim,  neut.  Cra- 
nium, se.  mare,  6r.  Kp&viog  iiKeavd^,  the  north- 
em  or  frozen  sea,  Ut.  the  Satumian  sea,  <  Cro- 
nus, Gr.  Kpdvog,  Saturn.]  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  north  polar  sea.     [Eare.] 

As  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 
XJpon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive 
Mountains  of  ice.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  290. 

cronk  (krongk),  TO.  [Imitative.]  The  cry  of  the 
wild  goose.    Also  honk  (which  see). 

cronnog,  to.    Same  as  cranock. 

cronsteatite  (kron'stet-it),  m.  [<  A.  F.  Cron- 
stedt,  a  Swedish  mineralogist  (1722-65),  + 
-ite^.]  A  black  to  dark-green  mineral  with  mi- 
caceous cleavage,  occurring  in  tapering  hex- 
agonal prisms  or  fibrous  diverging  groups ;  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  manganese,  found 
at  localities  in  Bohemia  and  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land. 

Cronus,  to.     [L.]    See  Kronos. 

crony  (kro'ni),  TO. ;  pi.  cronies  (-niz).     [Var.  of 
crone.]     It.  A  feeble  and  withered  old  woman ; 
a  crone. 
Marry  not  an  old  crony  or  a  fool  for  money.      Burton. 

2.  An  old  familiar  friend;  an  intimate  com- 
panion ;  an  associate. 

To  oblige  your  crony  Swift, 
Bring  our  dame  a  ifew-year's  gift. 

Sioift,  To  Janus,  on  New-year's  Day. 

At  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 

His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony  ; 

Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

croo  (krS),  V.  i.     [Imitative  var.  of  coo :  see  coo 
and  erood.]    To  coo.     [North.  Eng.] 
crood  (krod),  V.  i.    [Also  written  croud,  crowde; 
cf.  croo,  coo;  all  imitative  words.]    To  coo; 
croodle.     [Scotch.] 

Thro'  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 
Wi'  wailfu'  cry. 

Burns,  To  William  Simpson. 

croodlel  (kro'dl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eroodled, 
ppr.  croodling.  [Also  written  croudU;  freq.  of 
crood,  coo.]  To  coo  like  a  dove ;  hence,  to  coax 
or  fawn.     [Scotch.] 

croodle^  (kro'dl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crooma, 
ppr.  croodling.  [E.  dial.:  perhaps  a  freq.  ot 
crowd,  press  close  together.]  1.  To  cower; 
crouch;  brood;  cuddle;  lie  close  and  snug. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

O  whaur  hae  ye  been  a'  the  day. 

My  little  wee  crooiMindoo?  „  qr« 

The  Croodlin  Doo  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  i»i)- 

As  a  dove  to  fly  home  to  her  nest  and  croodle  *^"^- ^„ 

2.  To  feel  cold.     [Prov.  Eng.]  ,.  ,  jo 

crook  (kruk),  re.    [<  ME.  croke,  croTc,  prob.  <  as. 

*crdc  (not  found)  =  MD.  broke,  krooke,  D.  Hreun, 
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a  bend,  fold,  -wrinkle,  =  MLG.  Icrolce,  hrake,  a 
fold,  wrinkle,  =  Icel.  krokr  =  8w.  Icroh  =  Dan. 
hrog,  a  crook,  hook.  The  Bom.  forms,  Pr.  croc 
=  OP.  croc,  F.  eroc,  a  hook  (ML.  crocus),  and 
OF.  and  P.  croohe,  a  hook  (ML.  croca)  (>  ult. 
E.  erochet,  crotchet,  crazier,  q.  v.),  are  of  D.  or 
Scand.  origin.  Cf .  Gael,  crocan,  a  crook,  hook, 
=  W.  crwg,  a  crook,  hook,  crwca,  crooked,  = 
(prob. )  L.  crux  (jaruc-),  a  gibbet,  cross :  see  cross^, 
cross^,  crutch^  crutch^,  crouch\  crouch^.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Tout,  forms  are  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin; the  Celtic  and  Latin  forms  may  have  lost 
an  initial  s,  in  which  case  they  would  appear 
to  be  cognate  with  G.  schrag,  MHG.  schrege, 
oblique,  crosswise,  >  G.  schragen  =  D.  schraag, 
a  trestle,  prob.  akin  to  MHG.  schranc,  a  lattice, 
inelosure,  G.  scJircmk,  a  cabinet.]  1 .  Any  bend, 
turn,  or  curve;  a  curvature;  a  flexure:  as,  a 
crook  in  a  river  or  in  a  piece  of  timber. 

These  sapphire-coloured  brooks, 
Which,  conduit-like,  with  curious  eroohs. 
Sweet  islands  make.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A  crook  is  in  his  hack. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 
In  his  laugh. 

O.  W.  Holmei,  The  Last  Leal. 

2.  A  bending  of  the  knee ;  a  genuflection. 

He  is  now  the  court  god  ;  and  well  applied 
With  sacrifice  of  knees,  of  crooks,  and  cringes. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  i.  1. 

3.  A  bent  or  curved  part ;  a  curving  piece  or 
portion  of  anything:  as,  the  crook  of  a  cane 
or  of  an  umbrella-handle. — 4.  An  instrument 
or  implement  having  a  crook,  or  distinguished 
by  its  curved  form.  Specifically— (a)  A  shepherd's 
staff,  curving  at  the  end ;  a  pastoral  staff. 

Alexis  .  .  .  lost  his  Cribk,  he  left  his  Flocks ; 
And  wand'ring  thro'  the  lonely  Koclcs, 
He  nourish'd  endless  Woe. 

Prior,  Despairing  Shepherd. 
Q>)  The  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop  or  an  abbot,  fashioned  in 
the  form  of  a  shepherd's  staff,  as  a  symbol  of  his  sway 
over  and  care  for  his  flock.  Such  staves  are  generally  gilt, 
ornamented  with  jewels,  and  enriched  by  carving,  etc. 
Compare  past&raZ  gtaff,  under  staff,  (c)  A  hook  hung  in  an 
open  chimney  to  support  a  pot  or  kettle ;  a  pot-hook  or 
trammel.  [Scotch.]  (d)  In  m«*Ki ;  (1)  A  short  tube,  either 
curved  or  straight,  that  may  be  inserted  into  various  metal 
wind-instruments  so  as  to  lengthen  their  tube,  and  thus 
lower  their  fundamental  tone  or  key.  (2)  The  curved  metal 
tube  between  the  mouthpiece  and,  the  body  of  a  bassoon, 
(et)  A  sickle. 

Quen  come  is  coruen  with  crokez  kene. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  40. 

6t.  A  look  or  curl  of  hair.    Compare  crochet. 

Tho3  8ur  crune  be  ischave,  fair  beth  gur  crokes. 

Rel.  Antiq.,  11,  175. 
6t.  A  gibbet. 

But  Terpine  .  .  . 

She  caused  to  be  attacht,  and  forthwith  led 

Unto  the  crooke,  .  .  . 

Where  be  full  shamefully  was  hanged  by  the  hed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  18. 

7t.  A  support  consisting  of  a  post  or  pile  with 
a  cross-beam  resting  upon  it;  a  bracket  or 
truss  consisting  of  a  vertical  piece,  a  horizontal 
piece,  and  a  strut. 

The  ancient  Free  School  of  Colne  was  an  antique  build- 
ing, supported  upon  crooks. 

Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  29. 

8.  An  artifice ;  a  trick ;  a  contrivance. 

For  all  yourbragges,  hookes,  and  erookes,  you  have  such 
a  fall  as  you  shall  never  be  able  to  stand  upright  again. 
Cranmer,  To  Bp.  Gardiner. 

0.  A  dishonest  person;  one  who  is  crooked  in 
conduct;  a  tricky  or  underhand  schemer;   a 
thief ;  a  swindler.     [CoUoq.]  —By  hook  or  by 
crook,  by  one  means  or  another ;  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
In  hope  her  to  attaine  by  hooke  or  crooke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  i.  17. 

They  will  have  it,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  Mede. 

This  phrase  derives  its  origin  from  the  custom  of  certain 
manors  where  tenants  are  authorized  to  take  flre-bote  by 
hook  or  by  crook;  that  is,  so  much  of  the  underwood  as 
may  be  cut  with  a  crook  [a  sickle],  and  so  much  of  the  low 
timber  as  may  be  collected  from  the  boughs  by  means  of  a 
hook.  Bartlett,  Fam.  Quot.,  p.  637. 

crook  (kruk),  V.  [<  MB.  crohen  =  MD.  Icrohen, 
h-oohen,  D.  kreuhen  =  Dan.  hroge,  also  kroge, 
bend,  hroget,  crooked,  =  Sw.  kroka,  bend,  crook, 
krohna,  become  crooked ;  from  the  noun.]  I. 
tram.  1.  To  bend;  cause  to  assume  an  angular 
or  a  curved  form ;  make  a  curve  or  hook  in. 

There  is  but  little  labour  of  the  muscles  required,  only 
enough  for  bowing  or  crooking  the  tail. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  v.  11,  note. 

Sf.  To  curl  (hair).  Ayenbite  of  Inwit,  p.  176. 
—3.  To  turn ;  pervert ;  misapply. 

Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's  hands,  he  crooketh 
them  to  his  own  ends.     Bacon,  Wisdom  for  a  Man's  Self. 

4t.  To  thwart.— To  crook  the  elbow,  to  drink ;  be- 
come drunk.    [Slang.]— To  crook  the  mouth,  to  distort 
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dipl^^".^e'.°'[S»teg.T  *"  ""'•  "  "  """™""^  ""^"  "' 
11.  intrarm.  1.  To  bend  or  be  bent;  be  turned 
from  a  right  line;  curve;  wind. 
Th'  other  [circle]  which  (crossing  th'  Vniuersall  Props, 
And  those  where  Titans  Whirling  Chariot  sloaps) 
Kect-angles  forms  :  and,  crooking,  cuts  in  two 
Heer  Capricorn ;  there  burning  Cancer  too 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  il..  The  Columnes. 
The  eagle  might  live  much  longer,  but  that  her  upper 
beak  crooketh  m  time  over  the  lower,  and  so  she  faileth 
not  with  age  but  with  hunger. 

J.  Gregory,  Posthuma  (16B0),  p.  207. 
SpeciflcaUy— 2.  To  bend  the  knee ;  crouch. 
Sertis,  Marie,  thou  will  haue  me  schamed  for  ay, 
For  I  can  nowthir  croke  nor  knele.    York  Plays,  p.  168. 
crookback  (krnk'bak),  n.  One  who  has  a  crook- 
ed back  or  round  shoulders;  a  hunchback.  Also 
croiichback. 
Ay,  crook-back  ;  here  I  stand  to  answer  thee. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  ii.  2. 
crook-backed  (kruk'bakt),  a.  Having  a  crooked 
back;  hunchbacked. 

A  man  that  is  brokenfooted,  or  brokenhanded,  or  crook- 
backt,  or  a  dwarf.  Lev.  xxi.  20. 

A  dwarf  as  well  may  for  a  giant  pass. 
As  negro  for  a  swan ;  a  crookback'd  lass 
Be  call'd  Europa. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires. 

crooked  (as  adj.,  kruk'ed),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  crook, 

V. ;  =  Dan.  kroget,  crooked.]     1.  Bent;  having 

angles  or  curves;  deviating  from  a  straight  line ; 

curved;  curving;  winding. 

Other  of  them  may  have  crooked  noses ;  but  to  owe  such 
straight  arms,  none.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

He  and  his  brother  are  like  plum-trees  that  grow  croofted 
Over  standing  pools.  Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  i.  1. 

2.  Not  straight,  in  a  figurative  sense,  especially 
as  regards  rectitude  of  conduct;  not  upright  or 
straightforward;  not  honest;  wrong;  perverse; 
cross-grained. 

His  clannes  [cleanness]  &  his  cortaysye  croked  were  neuer. 
Sir  Qawwyne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  66S. 
They  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation. 

Deut.  xxxii.  5. 
For,  though  my  justice  were  as  white  as  truth. 
My  way  was  crooked  to  it ;  that  condemns  me. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  v.  3. 

Hence — 3.  Made  or  sold.in  secret,  without  the 

payment  of  the  taxes  or  submitting  to  the 

regulations  or  inspection  required  by  law :  as, 

crooked  whisky.     [CoUoq.] 
And  another  house  testified  that  it  manufactured  two 

hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  gallons  a  month,  and 

that  half  its  entire  annual  product  was  crooked. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  301. 

=Syil.  1.  Bowed,  awry,  askew,  deformed,  distorted. — 2. 

Deceitful,  tricky,  dishonorable,  knavish.    See  irregular. 
crookedly   (fafik'ed-li),  adv.     In  a  crooked, 

bent,  or  perverse  manner. 
crookedness  (kruk'ed-nes),  n.    1.  A  winding, 

bending,  or  turning;  curvature;  inflection. 
A  variety  of  trout  which  is  naturally  deformed,  having 

a  strange  crookedness  near  the  tail.    Pennant,  Brit.  Zobl. 

2.  Want  of  rectitude;  dishonesty;  perverse- 
ness ;  obliquity  of  conduct. 

The  very  essence  of  Truth  is  plainnesse  and  brightnes ; 
the  darknes  and  crookednesse  is  our  own. 

Milton,  Beformation  in  Eng.,  i. 
My  will  hath  been  used  to  crookedness  and  peevish  mo- 
rosity  in  all  virtuous  employments. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Eepentance,  v.  §  6. 

3.  Physical  deformity. 

A  severe  search  to  see  if  there  were  any  crookedness  or 
spot,  any  uncleanliness  or  deformity,  in  their  sacrifice. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 

crookent  (kruk'n),  v.  t.  [<  crook  +  -e«l.  Cf. 
Sw.  krokna,  become  crooked.]  To  make  crook- 
ed; pervert. 

Images  be  of  more  force  to  crooken  an  unhappy  soul 
than  to  teach  and  instruct  it. 

Homilies  Against  Idolatry,  ii. 

crookesite  (kruks'it),  n.  [After  W.  Crookes, 
an  English  chemist.]  A  rare  metallic  mineral 
consisting  of  the  selenids  of  copper,  thallium, 
and  silver. 

Crookes's  tubes.  See  vacuum,  and  radiant  en- 
ergy, under  energy. 

crookneck  (kruk'nek),  a.  Having  a  crooked 
neck:  applied  to  several  varieties  of  squash 
having  a  long  recurved  neck. 

crook-rafter  (kruk'raf'''ter),  n.  Same  as  knee- 
rafter. 

crool  (krol),  V.  i.  [Imitative ;  cf.  croodle,  erood, 
croon,  croo.']    To  mutter.    Minsheu,  1617. 

Frogs  from  aU  the  waters  around,  eroded,  chubbed,  and 
croaked.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  14. 

croon  (kron),  V.  [Introduced  from  Se. ;  Sc. 
also  written  orune,  croyn,  crone;  <  MB.  croyrmn, 
hum  (sing),  =  D.  kreunen,  groan,  lament.  The 
word  in  its  present  form  is  regarded  as  imita- 
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tive.    Cf .  croo,  crood,  croodle,  coo.']    I.  intrant, 

1 .  To  utter  a  low  continued  murmuring  sound 
resembling  moaning  or  lamenting.     Hence  — 

2.  To  sing  softly  and  monotonously  to  one's 
self ;  hum  softly  and  plaintively. 

O'er  the  roof 
The  doves  sat  crooning  half  the  day. 

WMiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  103. 

Here  an  old  grandmother  was  crooning  over  a  sick  child, 

and  rocking  it  to  and  fro.  Dickens. 

3.  To  utter  a  low  mufBed  roar ;  bellow  monoto- 
nously.    [Bare.] 

"Thou  hear'st  that  lordly  Bull  of  mine, 
Neighbour,"  quoth  Brunskill  then  ; 

"  How  loudly  to  the  hills  he  crunes, 
That  crune  to  him  again."  Southey. 

II.  trans.  To  sing  in  a  low  humming  tone ; 
hum ;  affect  by  humming. 

Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 
The  fragment  of  the  childish  hymn  with  which  he  sung 
and  crooiwd  himself  asleep.  Dickens. 

They  [catbirds]  differ  greatly  in  vocal  talent,  but  all  have 
a  delightful  way  of  crooning  over,  and  as  it  were  rehears- 
ing, their  song  in  an  undertone. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  10. 

croon  (kron),  re.     [<  croon,  v.]    A  low,  hollow 
moan  or  bellow.     [Scotch.] 

The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey  [unhoused  heifer], 
Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon.  Burns,  Halloween. 

croonack  (krS'nak),  re.  [Sc,  equiv.  to  crooner 
and  eroorn/al;  so  called  (as  ult.  gurnard)  from 
the  grunting  sound  it  makes;  <  croon,  crone, 
croyn,  grunt,  hum,  purr,  croon,  etc. :  see  croon, 
V.  Aiiother  Sc.  name  (Frith  of  Forth)  is  croin- 
ter,  of  similar  origin.]  A  Scotch  name  of  the 
gray  gurnard,  Trigla  gurnardus. 
crooner  (kro'n^r),  re.  [Sc,  also  written  crow- 
ner :  see  croonach.']  Same  as  croonach. 
crooning  (kro'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  croon, 
v.]  The  act  of  one  who  croons;  a  low  hum- 
ming or  murmuring  sound. 

Her  dainty  ear  a  fiddle  charms, 

A  bag-pipe's  her  delight; 
But  for  the  croonings  o'  her  wheel 
She  disna'  care  a  mite. 

J.  Baillie,  The  Weary  Pund  o'  Tow. 

croonyal  (krS'nial),  re.  Same  as  croonach. 
crop  (krop),  re.  [<  MB.  crop,  oroppe,  the  top  or 
head  of  a  plant,  crop  fef  grain,  tiie  craw  of  a 
bird,  the  maw,  <  AS.  crop,  cropp,  the  top  or  head 
of  a  plant,  a  sprout,  a  bunch  or  cluster  of  flow- 
ers, an  ear  of  corn,  the  craw  of  a  bird,  a  kidney, 
=  MD.  krop,  an  excrescence,  esp.  on  the  neck, 
struma,  the  craw,  maw,  gullet,  stomach,  D. 
krop,  the  gullet,  craw,  maw,  stomach,  gizzard, 
=  MLG.  krop,  an  excrescence,  esp.  on  the  neck, 
struma,  the  craw,  gullet,  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
LG.  krop,  an  excrescence  on  the  neck,  struma, 
the  craw,  maw,  =  OHG.  chroph,  kropf,  an  ex- 
crescence, esp.  on  the  neck,  the  craw,  MHG. 
G.  kropf,  the  craw,  G.  dial,  kropf  also  the  ear 
of  gram,  a  thick  round  head  as  of  lettuce  or  cab- 
bage, also  a  thick,  short,  dumpy  person,  man  or 
child,  etc.,  and  in  numerous  other  senses,  =  Icel. 
kroppr,  a  himch  on  the  body  (cf .  kryppa,  a  hump, 
hunch), = Sw.  kropp-,  Dan.  krop-,  craw  (in  comp. 
Sw.  kroppdnfva,  Dan.  kropdue,  pouter-pigeon, 
lit.  'crop-dove'),  while  Sw.  kropp,  Dan.  krop,  aa 
excrescence  on  the  neck,  struma,  and  the  same 
in  the  sense  of  'trunk  of  the  body,  body,  car- 
cass,' are  appar.  borrowed  from  LG.  Hence 
(fromLG.  or  Scand.)  OF.  crope,  croupe,  tap  of  a 
hill,  croup,  or  cruppe,  F.  croupe  (>  E.  croup  and 
crupper),  the  hinder  parts  of  a  horse ;  and  (from 
G.)  It.  groppo,  >  F.  groupe,  >  E.  group,  a  knot, 
cluster,  company:  see  crope^,  croup^,  crupper, 
group.  Hence  also  (from  E.)  W.  cropa,  craw 
(butlr.  Gael. sgroba,  craw,  are  appar.  different). 
The  word  has  a  remarkaljle  variety  of  special 
senses,  appar.  all  derived  from  an  orig.  mean- 
ing 'a  rounded  projecting  mass,  a  protuber- 
ance'; hence  (o)  the  roimded  head  or  top  of  a 
tree  or  plant,  and  sprouting  or  growing  plants 
in  general  (including  by  a  later  development  the 
idea  of  plants  (grain)  to  be  cropped  or  cut:  defs. 
1, 2, 3) ;  (6)  a  physical  excrescence  on  an  animal 
or  plant,  esp.  the  craw  of  a  bird,  whence  the 
developed  senses  'gullet,  maw,  stomach,'  etc. 
(defs.  4,  5) ;  (c)  from  the  noun  in  the  sense  of 
'top  or  head  of  a  plant,'  the  verb  orop,  to  take 
off  or  pluck  the  head,  hence  cut,  etc.,  whence 
the  later  secondary  noun  senses  (defs.  6-14).] 
It.  The  top  or  highest  part  of  anything,  espe- 
cially of  an  herb  or  a  tree. 

Grete  trees  .  .  .  with  croppes  brode, 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  424, 

The  lilie  croppes  one  and  one  .  .  . 

He  smote  of.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant,,  III.  249. 
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And  In  the  crop  of  that  tre  on  hight 
A  litill  childe  he  saw  full  right, 
Lapped  all  in  clathes  clene. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  P-  69. 

2.  Com  and  other  cultivated  plants  grown  and 

garnered;  the  produce  of  the  ground;  harvest: 

as,  the  crops  are  10  per  cent,  larger  than  last 

year;  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  that  which  is 

cut,  gathered,  or  garnered  from  a  single  field, 

or  of  a  particular  kind  of  grain  or  fruit,  or  in  a 

single  season:  as,  the  wheat-crop;  the  potato- 

crop. 

Croppe  of  come  yn  a  yere,  annona. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  104. 

Por  plenty  of  crop  and  come  to  Ceres. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  23. 

3.  Com  and  other  cultivated  plants  while  grow- 
ing :  as,  a  standing  crop;  the  crop  in  the  ground ; 
the  crops  are  all  backward  this  year. 

Enriching  shortly,  with  his  springing  Crop, 

The  Ground  with  gi'een,  the  Husbandman  with  hope. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 
They  turned  in  their  stubble  to  sow  another  croppe  of 
wheate  in  the  same  place.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  161. 

A  full  ear'd  lyrop  and  thriving,  rank  and  proud ! 
Prepost'rous  man  first  sow'd,  and  then  he  plough'd. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  2. 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adom 
The  hills  our  fathers  trod. 

Whittier,  The  Com-Song. 

4.  The  first  stomach  of  a  fowl;  the  craw;  thein- 
gluvies :  sometimes  used  humorously  or  the  hu- 
man maw  or  stomach. 

In  birds  there  is  no  mastication  ...  of  the  meat;  .  .  . 
but ...  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the  crop  or  craw. 

The  knave  crommeth  is  erop 
Er  the  cok  crawe. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  238. 
The  Cock  was  of  a  larger  egg 
Than  modern  poultry  drop, 
Stept  forward  on  a  firmer  leg, 
And  cramm'd  a  plumper  crop. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

5.  In  insects,  an  anterior  dilatation  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  succeeded  by  the  proventriou- 
lus.  See  cut  under  Blattidw. — 6.  Anything 
gathered  when  ready  or  in  season:  as,  the  ice- 
crop. 

This  bush  of  yellow  beard,  tills  length  of  hair,  .  .  . 
Guiltless  of  steel  and  fi-om  the  razor  free. 
Shall  fall  a  plenteous  cvop  reserved  for  thee, 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii.  354. 

7.  The  act  of  cutting  or  clipping  off,  as  hair : 
as,  he  has  given  you  a  pretty  close  crop. — 8. 
An  ear-mark. — 9.  The  hair  of  the  head  when 
thick  and  short,  forming  a  sort  of  cap. 

Her  hair  .  .  .  she  wore  it  in  a  crop — curled  in  five  dis- 
tinct rows.  Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ix. 

10.  A  wig  of  rough,  short  hair. — 11.  Jnmin- 
ing,  the  outcrop  of  a  lode.  See  outcrop.  [Cor- 
dilleran region.]  — 12.  In  ta»mre^,  an  entire  un- 
trimmed  hide,  struck  for  sole-leather.  Also 
caUed  crop-hide. — 13.  A  fixed  weight  in  difEer- 
«nt  localities  for  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  sta- 
ples. A  crop  hogshead  of  tobacco  is  from  1,000 
to  1,300  pounds  net. — 14.  A  kind  of  whip  used 
by  horsemen  in  the  hunting-field,  consisting  of  a 
short,  stout,  and  straight  staff  having  a  crooked 
handle,  and  a  loop  of  leather  at  the  end.  it  is 
useful  in  opening  gates,  and  differs  from  the  common  whip 
in  the  absence  of  a  lash.    Also  called  hunting-crop. 

Instead  of  the  gold-and-ivory-handled  cutting  whip 
which  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  she  carried  a  light  but 
sturdy  crop.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  207. 

Away-golng  crops.  See  away-going.— Course  of  crops. 
See  course'^.—  Crop  and  root,  the  whole  of  anything. 
Croppe  and  rote  of  gentilesse. 
Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Venus,  1,  8  (in  some  MSS,), 
Graunte  mercy,  ihesu,  crop  &  roote 
Of  al  frenschip,  for  thou  neuere  f ailis. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  202. 
'Green  crop,  a  crop  that  is  cut  or  gathered  in  its  growing 
-or  unripe  state :  often  used  in  contradistinction  to  grain- 
crop,  root-crop,  or  grass-crop,  and  sometimes  including 
turnips,  potatoes,  etc. — Neck  and  crop,  altogether;  at 
once ;  bag  and  baggage ;  in  a  summary  way. 

I'd  have  had  you  trundled  n£ck  and  crop  out  of  this  ware- 
house long  ago  if  I'd  thought  you  capable  of  pouching  so 
much  as  a  tobacconist's  token.  Sala,  The  Ship-Chandler, 
'White  crop,  a  name  given  by  agriculturists  to  grain-crops, 
as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  which  whiten  or  lose  their 
green  color  as  they  ripen :  in  contradistinction  to  green 
crop,  root-crop,  etc.— Winter  crop,  a  crop  which  will 
bear  the  winter,  or  which  may  be  converted  into  fodder 
during  the  winter. 
crop  (krop),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cropped,  some- 
times cropt,  ppr.  cropping.  [<  ME.  croppen, 
cut,  pluck  and  eat,  as  birds  do  grain  (=  D.  Icrop- 
pen,  cram  (birds),  =  L(J.  Jcroppen,  cut,  crop,  = 
■G.  Icropfen,  crop,  =  Icel.  Icroppa,  cut,  crop),  lit, 
take  off  the  crop  (top,  head,  ear)  of  a  plant ;  < 
crop,  n.,  1,  In  the  third  sense,  <  crop,  n.,  2,  3.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  take  off  the  top  or  head  of  (a 
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plant);  cut  off  the  ends  of;  eat  off;  pull  off; 
pluck ;  mow ;  reap :  as,  to  erop  flowers,  trees, 
or  grass ;  to  crop  fruit  from  the  tree. 

Ther  [where]  it  growed  croppe  a  plante  of  peche. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 
The  first  leaves  are  cropped  off  to  feede  the  silke  wormes 
withall.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  151. 

A  fairer  rose  did  never  bloom 
Than  now  lies  cropp'd  on  Yarrow. 
The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  68). 
And  Gascon  lasses,  from  their  jetty  braids. 
Crop  half,  to  buy  a  ribbon  for  the  rest. 

Bryant,  Spring  in  Town. 

While  force  our  youth,  like  fruits,  untimely  crops. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cato  Major  of  Old  Age,  iv, 

2.  To  cut  off  a  part  of  (the  ear  of  an  animal)  as 
a  mark  of  identification,  or  for  other  reasons. 
— 3.  To  cause  to  bear  a  crop ;  plant  or  fill  with 
crops ;  raise  crops  on :  as,  to  crop  a  field. 

Where  in  the  world  besides  [in  Connaught]  could  there 
he  found  a  field  of  not  two  acres,  cropped  in  precise  equal- 
ity with  oats  and  weeds,  and  a  cow,  at  mid-day,  standing 
in  the  midst?  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVII,  667. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  sj)rout;  appear  in  part, 
and  apparently  by  accident  or  imdesignedly, 
from  beneath  the  stirface  or  otherwise  from 
concealment;  become  partly  visible  or  obvi- 
ous :  with  out,  sometimes  up  or  forth.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  In  mining,  to  appear  at  the  surface  :  said  of  a 
vein  or  mass  of  ore  when  it  shows  itself  distinctly  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  also,  but  less  frequently,  in  geol- 
ogy, with  regard  to  stratified  roclcs  in  general. 

Some  of  the  islets  are  composed  entirely  of  the  sedimen- 
tary, others  of  the  trappean  rocks  —  generally,  however, 
with  the  sandstones  cropping  out  on  the  southern  shores. 
Darwin,  Geol,  Observations,  ii,  425. 
(i>)Toappearincidentally  and  undesignedly;  come  to  light 
or  to  the  surface :  as,  his  peculiarities  crop  out  in  his  work ; 
the  truth  cropped  out  in  spite  of  him. 

Any  wild  trait  unexpectedly  cropping  out  in  any  of  the 
domestic  animals  pleased  him  [Thoreau]  immensely, 

J.  Burroughs,  Essays  from  The  Critic,  p.  15, 
All  such  outrages  crop  forth 
T  the  course  of  natiu-e. 

Browning,  Hing  and  Book,  I,  56, 

2t.  To  yield  harvest.    Shdk.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2. 
cropel.    -An  obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit  and 
past  participle  of  creep. 
Another  witness  crope  out  against  the  Lord  Stafford. 

Roger  North,  Examen  (1740),  p.  217, 

crope^t  (krop),  n.     [<  OF.  crope,  croupe,  the  top 
of  a  hill,  also  the  rump  or  croup :  see  crop, 
croup^.']     The  top  of  anything ;  a  finial. 
crop-ear  (krop'er),  n.    1 .  A  horse  with  cropped 
ears. 

What  horse?  a  roan,  a  crop-eocr,  is  it  not? 

Shak.,  1  Hen,  IV,,  ii,  3, 
I'll  lay  a  thousand  pounds  upon  my  crop-ear. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Scornful  Lady,  v,  3, 

2.  A  person  whose  ears  have  been  cropped. 
crop-eared    (krop'erd),  a.    Having   the    ears 
cropped. 
A  crop-ear'd  scrivener  this.  B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

cropeni.    Obsolete  past  participle  of  creep. 
cropert,  »■   An  obsolete  form  of  cntpper.   Chatt- 
cer. 
crop-fish  (krop'fish),  n.    A  local  English  name 
of  fishes  of  the  genus  Lagocephalus. 
cropful,  crop-full  (krop'ful),  a.    Having  a  full 
crop  or  belly;  satiated. 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend. 
And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 
And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings. 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings, 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1,  113, 

crop-hide  (krop'hid),  n.     Same  as  crop,  12. 

crop-ore  (krop 'or),  n.  In  mining,  tin  ore  of  the 
first  quality,  after  it  is  dressed  or  cleansed  for 
smelting.    Fryce.     [Cornwall.] 

cropped  (kropt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  crop,  u.]  Cut 
off  snort,  as  the  hair.  Specifically— (a)  In  bookbind- 
ing, having  the  margin  s  unnecessarily  cut  down  in  binding. 
When  cut  into  the  print,  the  book  is  said  to  bleed.  (6)  In 
rope-makmg,  stripped,  as  hemp,  of  its  short  fibers  or  tow 
by  the  smaller  heckles,  to  render  it  suitable  for  use  jn  fine 
work.    Also  spelled  cropt. 

cropper^  (krop'6r),  n.  [<  crop,  n.,  4,  +  -erl.]  A 
breed  of  pigeons  with  a  large  crop.    See  pouter. 

There  be  tame  and  wild  pigeons ;  and  of  tame  there  be 
croppers,  carriers,  runts,        /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

cropper^  (krop'fer),  m.  l<  crop,v.,  +  -er'i-.l  1. 
A  machine  for  facing  cloth. — 2.  A  powerful 
hand-tool  for  cutting  off  bolts  or  iron  rods. — 3. 
A  plant  which  furnishes  a  crop :  qualified  by 
large  or  small,  heavy  or  light,  etc. 

Tobacco,  N.  macrophylla  pandurata, ...  a  heavy  crop- 
per, and  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  good 
snuff.  Sports'  Encyc.  Manvf. ,  p.  1325. 

4.  One  who  raises  a  orop  or  crops  on  shares ; 
one  who  cultivates  land  for  its  owner  in  consid- 
eration of  part  of  the  crop. 


cropping  (krop'ing),  n. 
1.  The  act  of  cutting  offT— 2. 


croquette 

croppers  (krop'fer),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  A. 
fall,  as  from  horseback;  especially,  a  fall  in 
which  the  rider  is  thrown  neck  and  crop  over 
the  horse's  head ;  hence,  failure  in  an  under- 
taking.    [Slang.] 

[Verbal  n.  of  crop,  v.] 
,,     .        .  -„    :.— 2.  The  raising  or 

gathering  of  crops.— 3.  In  geol.,  the  rising  of 
rock  strata  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  See 
outcrop. 

cropple-cro'wn  (krop  '1-kroun),  n.  Same  as  cop. 
pie-crown,  2. 

croppy  (krop'i),  n. ;  pi.  croppies  (-iz).  [<  crop, 
cut,  +  dim.  -1/2.]  1.  A  person  whose  ears  have 
been  cut  off,  as  formerly  for  treason.  [Eng.]  — 
2.  One  whose  hair  is  cropped,  or  cut  close  to 
the  head.  Specifically— (a)  In  former  use,  an  Irish 
rebel.    [Eng.] 

Wearing  the  hair  short  and  without  powder  was,  at  this 
time,  considered  a  mark  of  French  principles.  Hair  so 
worn  was  called  a  "crop."  Hence  Lord  Melbourne's 
phrase  "crop  imitating  wig"  (Poetry  of  Antijacobiu,  p. 
41).  This  is  the  origin  of  croppies  as  applied  to  the  Irish 
rebels  of  1798.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Letters,  p.  410. 

(b)  One  who  has  had  his  hair  cropped  in  prison.  [Slang.] 
(ct)  A  Koundhead. 

crop-sickt  (krop'sik),  a.  Sick  or  indisposed 
from  a  surcharged  stomach ;  sick  from  a  surfeit 
in  eating  or  drinking ;  overgorged. 

My  merit  doth'  begin  to  he  crop-sick 
For  waut  of  other  titles. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  iii.  1, 
crop-sicknesst  (krop'sik^nes),  n.  Sickness&om 
repletion  of  the  stomach. 

Every  visitant  is  become  a  physician ;  one  that  scarce 
knew  any  but  crop-sickness  cryeth,  No  such  apothecary's 
shop  as  the  sack-shop ! 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  English  People  (1666),  p,  126, 

crop'weed  (krop'wed),  ».  The  knapweed,  Cen- 
taurea  nigra. 
crooLUet  (kro-ka'))  «•  [Appar.  <  P.  as  if  "cro- 
quet, var.  of'  crochet,  a  hook,  turn,  bend,  dim.  of 
aroc,  a  hook,  crook  (see  crotchet,  crochet,  crook), 
with  allusion  to  the  hoops  or  arches,  or  to  the 
mallets.]  1.  A  game  played  on  a  la'wn  or  a 
prepared  piece  of  ground,  'with  malletSj  halls, 

pegs  or  posts, 
and  a  number 
of  iron  hoops  or 
arches  arranged 
in  a  certain  or- 
der. Theobjectof 
the  game  is,  start- 
ing from  oneeudof 
the  field,  to  drive 
the  balls  through 
the  hoops  tothe  peg 
at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  field,  and 
then  back  again  to 
the  first  peg,  or 
winning-peg,  the 
player  or  side  doing 
this  first  winning 
the  game.  Tlie  or- 
der, position, shape, 
and  number  of  the 
hoops  differ  in  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the 
game.  Their  ar- 
rangement and  the 
order  in  which  they 
are  taken,  in  the 
form  of  the  game 
(also  known  as 
roque)  adopted  by 
the  National  Amer- 
ican Croquet  Asso- 
ciation, are  shown 
in  the  illustration, 
Tlie  (earth)  Courtis 
72  hy  36  feet  in  size 
(with  corners  8  feet 
long),  surrounded  by  a  border,  SO  inches  within  which  is 
marked  the boundaiy  of  the  field.  The  arches  aie  3 J  Inches 
between  the  wires,  except  the  central  double  arch,  or  cage, 

in  which  the  width  isSJ  inches.  When  played  on  a  grass 
court  or  a  lawn  the  field  is  commonly  90  by  46  feet,  tneie 
is  a  single  central  wicket  paraUel  with  the  other  TOjets, 
and  the  side  wickets  are  set  one  foot  forward  (toward  tne 
center)  instead  of  being  on  a  line  with  the  secona  (or 
sixth)  wicket.  The  ball  also  is  sent  through  the  flttn  Ma 
the  tenth  wickets  (counting  the  double  middle  wlcBei 
twice)  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  shown  in  the  ara- 
gram.  Croquet  can  be  played  by  two  or  more,^"??' i"i„,„ 
case  of  several  playing,  they  may  either  be  dtvioeo  mw 
two  parties  or  play  each  for  himself. 
2.  In  the  game  of  croquet,  the  act  of  a  player, 
upon  hitting  a  second  ball  with  his  o'«m,  "' 
driving  that  one  away  by  a  stroke  on  his  om, 
which  he  holds  firmly  -with  his  foot,  after  ne 
has  placed  the  two  in  contact.  ,, 

croquet  (kro-ka'),  V.  t.  [<  croquet,  ».]  ui  tae 
game  of  or6quet,  to  drive  off  by  a  croquet,  as 
an  adversary's  ball.    See  croquet,  «.,  f 

croquette  (kro-kef),  n.  [P.,  <  c-o9«*' ^fS 
cake,  <  croquer,  crunch.]  A  mass  ot  nnev 
minced  and  seasoned  meat  or  fish  (or  nee,  v" 
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Flan  of  Croquet-ground. 


crooLuette 

tato,  etc.)  made  into  a  small  ball  or  other  regu- 
lar form,  and  fried  crisp  and  brown. 

croquis  (kro-ke'),  n.  [!'.,  <  croquer,  crunch: 
see  aroquetie.'l  A  sketch  or  first  draft;  a  study. 

crore  (kror),  n.  [Also  written  krore,  kror,  repr. 
Hind,  kror,  karor  (with  peculiar  r  alternating 
with  cerebral  d) ;  Hind,  also  koti  (with  cerebrsd 
t),  <  Bkt.  koti  (with  cerebral  t),  ten  millions.] 
In  the  Bast  Indies,  ten  millions ;  one  hundred 
lakhs :  as,  a  orore  of  rupees. 

When  the  old  rupees  were  called  in,  some  time  back, 
the  authorities  at  the  mint,  knowing  that  between  forty 
and  fifty  crores  had  been  struck  off,  were  alarmed  lest  the 
establishment  should  be  overwhelmed  in  the  first  rush. 

W.  H.  Rusnell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  86. 

crosert.  »•     See  crazier. 
crosIial)ellt,  n.    A  prostitute ;  a  strumpet. 
From  this  brilliant  height  the  reckless  poet  [George 
Peele]  quickly  slid  down  to  a  much  less  respectable  posi- 
tion, and  acquired  renown  of  a  different  kind  by  his  clever 
tricks  on  creditors,  tavern  keepers,  and  croshabells. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XVIII.  457. 

crosier,  crosiered.  See  crazier,  craziered. 
croslet,  ».  See  crosslet^,  erossleP. 
cross^  (krds),  n.  [The  word  appears  in  three 
different  forms,  all  derived,  through  different 
channels,  from  the  L.  criix:  (1)  E.  oross,  <  ME. 
eras,  crasse,  sometimes  orace,  <.  Pr.  eras,  crotz 
(of.  crusade,  from  same  source);  hence  (from 
E.)  leel.  kross  =  Sw.  Dan.  kors;  (2)  ME.  crois, 
eroys,  croice,  crayce,  craiz  (see  crois),  <  OP.  crois, 
eroiz,  eroix,  earlier  cruiz,  mod.  P.  eroix  =  Pr. 
eras,  erotz  (cited  above)  =  Sp.  Pg.  cruz  =  It. 
croce;  (3)  E.  crouch^,  <  MB.  crouche,  cruche,  < 
AS.  cruc,  dat.  cruce,  aeo.  (as  L.)  crUcem  (rare, 
the  reg.  word  being  rod,  rood :  see  rood),  =  OS. 
Icruei  =  OFries.  krioce,  kriose,  North  Pries,  kriitz. 
East  Pries,  kriis,  NPries.  krjues  =  MD.  kruoe,  D. 
kruis  =  ML(x.  kruze,  kruse,  kruce,  LG.  kriize,  kriiz 
(>  Sw.  krys  =  Dan.  kryds)  =  OHG.  critci,  chruci, 
chruze,  MHG.  kriuze,  G-.  kreuz;  all  (and  prob. 
also  W.  erog,  a  cross,  =  Gtael.  croich  =  Ir.  croc,  a 
cross,  gibbet,  with  verb,  W.  crogi  =  Gael,  crock 
=  Ir.  erochaim,  hang,  crucify)  <  L.  crux  (cruc-, 
with  short  vowel,  later  also  with  long,  cruc-),  in 

classical  use 
a  gibbet,  a 
cross  on  which 
criminals  were 
hanged,  hence 
(with  adj.  ma- 
la, fem.  of 
malus,  evil : 
see  malum), 
torture,  tor- 
ment ;  later 
esp.  of  the 
cross  of  Christ. 
L.  crux  (cruc-) 
is  prob.  related 
to  E.  crook  : 
see  further 
under  crook. 
Hence  ult. 
crusade^,  cru- 
sade^. Of. 
cross^,  crazier, 
etc.  In  some 
later  senses 
the  noun  cross^ 
depends  on  the 
verb.]  1.  A  structure  consisting  essentially  of 
an  upright  and  a  orosspiece,  anciently  used  as 
a  gibbet  in  punishment  by  crucifixion,  now,  in 
various  reduced  or  representative  forms,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  are  four  prin- 
cipal forms  of  the  cross :  (1)  the  Latin  cross,  or  crux  im- 
misaa  or  capitata  (ttiG  form  supposed  to  have  been  used 
in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ),  in  which  the  upright  is  longer 
than  the  transverse  beam,  and  is  crossed  byit  near  the  top; 
(2)  the  crux  decussata  (decussate  cross),  or  St.  Andrev/s 
cross,  made  in  the  form  of  an  X ;  (8)  the  crux  commissa, 
OT  SJ.  Antlwny's  cross,  made  in  the  form  of  a  T ;  (4)  the 
week  aross,  an  upright  crossed  in  the  middle  at  right  angles 
hy  a  beam  of  the  same  length.  The  other  forms  are,  for  the 
most  part,  inventions  for  ecclesiastical,  hierarchic,  or  simi- 
lar ends.    See  the  phrases  below,  and  crucifixion. 

Also  in  the  same  Chapell,  vpon  the  left  honde  of  the 
seyd  hye  Auter,  in  a  lyke  wyndow,  ys  the  place  where 
longe  remayned  the  holy  Crosse  of  ower  Savyor  Ciiste, 
aityr  that  Seynt  Elyne  lond  it,  and  now  ther  remayne  non 
<"  't.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  41. 

.  Those  blessed  feet 

Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nail'd, 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross. 

Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 

2.  A  structure  or  monument  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  or  with  a  cross  upon  it,  set  up  by  the  way- 
side, in  market-places,  etc.,  in  Greek  and  Eo- 
laain  Catholic  countries,  to  excite  devotion.  Such 
crosses  are  made  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  occa- 
sion or  purpose  of  their  erection.  Preaching-crosses  are 
66 
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Forms  of  Crosses. 
I.  Cross  of  Calvary.  2.  Latin  cross.  3.  Tau- 
cross  (so  called  from  being  formed  like  the 
Greek  letter  t,  tait).  or  cross  of  St.  Anthony. 
4-  Cross  of  Lorraine.  5.  Patriarchal  cross. 
6.  St.  Andrew's  cross,  or  crux  decussata.  7. 
Greek  cross,  or  cross  of  St.  Georee,  the  na- 
tional saint  of  England.  8.  Papal  cross.  9. 
Cross  nowy  quadrant.  10.  Maltese  cross,  the 
badge  pf  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  eight 
points  of  this  form  of  cross  are  said  to  sym- 
bolize the  eight  beatitudes  (Mat.  v.).  ir. 
Cross  fourchS  12.  Cross  formy  or  pattfi.  13. 
Cross  potent,  or  Jerusalem  cross.  '  The  four 
conjoined  crosses  are  said  to  be  symbolical  of 
the  displacement  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
Cross.    14.  Cross  flory. 


Monumental  Cross,  Eyam,  Derby- 
shire, England. 
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ff^T/**^^*^"^*^^.^"^"'^^  °r  hexagonal,  open  on  one  or  both 
sides,  and  raised  on  steps.  They  were  used  for  the  delivery 
of  sermons  in  the  open 
air.  See  preaching-Gross. 
MarJcet'Crosses  consisted 
originally  of  a  long  shaft 
raised  on  a  series  of  steps 
and  surmounted  with  a 
cross.  Subsequently  an 
arched  or  vaulted  struc- 
ture supported  on  pillars 
was  erected  round  the 
central  shaft.  See  mar- 
ket-cross. Weeping-crosses 
were  so  called  because  pen- 
ances were  finished  before 
them.  Crosses  of  memo- 
rial, or  meTtiorial  crosses, 
were  raised  on  various 
occasions,  as,  foi;  example, 
in  attestation  of  some 
miracle  said  to  have  been 
performed  on  the  spot. 
Another  class  is  the  rnon- 
umental  or  sepulchral 
cross,  erected  over  a  grave, 
or  where  a  corpse  was  set 
down  on  the  way  to  burial, 
like  those  erected  by  King 
Edward  I.  at  the  several 
places  where  the  corpse  of 
his  queen,  Eleanor,  rested 
in  its  progress  from  Lin- 
colnshire to  thri  place  of 
interment  in  Westminster.  The  palm-cross  was  a  monu- 
mental cross  decorated  with  palm-branches  on  Palm  Sim- 
day.  Boundary  crosses  were  erected  as  landmarks. 
She  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays. 

Shak.,M.oty.,v.l. 
Dunedin's  cross,  a  pillar'd  stone, 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  25. 
Chafferings  and  chatterings  at  the  market-cross. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

3.  A  small  cross  with  a  human  figure  attached 
to  it,  as  a  representation  of  Christ  crucified ;  a 
crucifix. 

We  take  from  off  thy  breast  this  holy  cross. 
Which  thou  hast  made  thy  burden,  not  thy  prop. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

Prom  Easter  morning  till  the  Ascension,  a  Cross  of  Crys- 
tal, or  beril,  was  carried  in  all  processions ;  just  as  the 
blood-red  wooden  cross  had  been  borne  throughout  Lent. 
Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  254. 

4.  Something  resembling  a  cross,  or  some  de- 
vice in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Specifically— (a)  The 
mark  of  a  cross  made,  instead  of  a  sig- 
nature, upon  a  dee^  or  other  document, 
by  one  who  cannot  write.  (&)  In  her. :  (1) 
An  ordinary  consisting,  when  charged, 
of  a  fesse  and  a  pale,  or,  when  having 
no  charges  upon  it,  of  a  bar  and  a  palet, 
meeting  in  either  case  about  the  fesse- 
point.  (2)  A  bearing  having  the  shape  of 
a  cross,  but  in  many  varieties  of  form 
and  size.  Thus,  a  cross  maybe  aiguis^, 
anchored?  annulate,  bottony,  humett^, 
etc.    See  these  words ;  see  also  below. 

5.  In  England,  formerly,  any  coin  bearing  the 
representation  of  a  cross.  The  common  re- 
verse type  of  English  silver  coins  from  William 
I.  to  James  I.  was  a  cross. 

For  they  will  have  no  loss 
Of  a  penny  nor  of  a  cross. 

Skelton,  Colin  Clout,  1.  931. 

Mat.  You  have  no  money  ? 

Bob.  Not  a  cross,  by  fortune. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  9. 

6.  The  crucifixion  of  Christ ;  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  the  atonement.   . 

For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish 
foolishness  ;  but  unto  us  which  are  saved  it  is  the  power 
of  God.  1  Cor.  i.  18. 

That  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by 
the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby.       Eph.  ii.  16. 

7.  The  Christian  religion,  or  those  who  accept 
it;  Christianity;  Christendom. 

A  pure  and  humble  religion  gently  insinuated  itself  into 
the  minds  of  men,  grew  up  in  silence  and  obsciirity,  de- 
rived new  vigor  from  opposition,  and  finally  erected  the 
triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  capitol. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  xv. 


Argent,  a  Cross 
Gules. 


Before  the  cross  has  waned  the  crescent's  day. 


Scott. 


8.  Any  suffering  voluntarily  borne  in  Christ's 
name  and  for  Christ's  sake. 

He  thattaketh  not  his  cross,  and  foUoweth  after  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me.  Mat.  x.  38. 

9.  Anything  that  thwarts,  obstructs,  ;perplexes, 
or  troubles;  hindrance;  vexation;  misfortune; 
opposition;  trial  of  patience. 

I  meet  with  nothing  but  crosses  and  vexations. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  2. 

It  was  a  permanent  cross  that  was  fotight  throughout 
life  between  Socrates  and  his  obsequious  antagonists. 

De  Quinxey,  Style,  ii. 


cross 

I  roused  the  unfortunate  army  surgeon  who  had  charge 
of  the  hospitals,  and  who  was  trying  to  get  a  little  sleep  af- 
ter his  fatigues  and  watchings.  He  bore  this  cross  very 
creditably.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  37. 

10.  A  mixing  of  breeds  in  the  production  of 
animals ;  an  animal  of  a  cross-breed. 

The  breed  of  Spanish  horses,  celebrated  in-ancient  times, 

had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  cross  with  the  Arabian. 

Frescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 

11.  In  dot.j  a  cross-breed  in  plants,  produced 
by  cross-fertilizing  individuals  of  different  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species. 

Mr.  Laxton  has  made  numerous  crosses,  and  every  one 
has  been  astonished  at  the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  the  new 
varieties  [of  plants]  which  he  has  thus  raised  and  after- 
wards fixed  by  selection. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  163. 

1 2.  A  four- way  joint  or  connection  in  a  wrought- 
or  cast-iron  pipe. — 13.  In  elect.,  the  accidental 
contact  of  two  wires  or  conductors  belonging 
to  different  circuits,  or  of  two  parts  of  the 
same  circuit,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion 
of  the  current  fiows  from  one  to  the  other. 
When  such  a  cross  exists  between  two  lines  or 
circuits,  they  are  said  to  be  cross-circuited. — 
14.  In  sportingj  a  contest  decided  dishonestly, 
through  one  of  the  parties  allowing  himself  to 
be  beaten,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  money  by 
betting  or  bribery — Adoration  of  tHe  cross.  See 
acJoraiion.— Ansate  cross.  See  cnux  ansata,  under  crux. 
—Archbishop's  or  archiepiscopal  cross,  the  pastoral 
staff  surmounted  by  a  cross.  See  crozier  and  pastoral. — 
Bishop's  cross.  Same  as  pastoral  sta^'iyvhidh  see,  under 
sta/).— Buddhist  cross.  Same  as  gammadion.—Cal- 
vary  cross,  a  cross  mounted  on  three  steps  or  degrees, 
which  are  considered  as  symbolizing  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity. — Capital  cross,  in  her.,  a  cross  each  extremity 
of  which  is  finished  with  a  projecting  member  like  an 
architectural  capital  or  cornice.  It 
is  also  called  a  cross  capital,  a  cross 
corniced  at  each  end,  a  cross  headed 
after  the  Tuscan  order,  and  a  cross 
brick-axed,  because  the  ends  resemble 
the  brick-axes  used  by  masons. — Capu- 
chin cross,  a  cross  each  of  whose  arms 
is  terminated  by  a  disk,  ball,  or  other 
rounded  form :  commonly  a  cross  worn 
as  a  jewel,  made  of  plain  flat  bands  of 
gold,  the  termination  of  each  arm  being  Capital  Cross, 
a  blunt  cone  with  a  single  diamond  or 

other  stone  set  in  it.—  Consecration-crOBS.  See  conse- 
cration.—Cross  and  pile,  an  old  game  with  money,  at 
which  the  chance  was  decided  according  as  the  coin  fell 
with  that  side  up  which  bore  the  cross,  or  the  other,  which 
was  called  pile,  or  reverse :  equivalent  to  the  heads  arid 
tails  of  the  present  time. 

Item,  paid  to  Henry,  the  king's  barber,  for  money  which 

he  lent  to  the  king  to  play  at  cross  and  pile,  five  shillings. 

Quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  439. 

Cross  I  win,  File  you  lose. 

Shadwell,  Epsom  Wells  (1673),  L 1. 

Cross  annulate,  in  her.  See  annulate. — Cross  anse- 
rated,  in  her.  See  anserated.—  Cross  avellane,  in  her. 
See  avellane. — Cross  baton,  in  Aen,  same  as  ci-oss  potent. — 
Cross  bezanty,  in  her. ,  a  cross  composed  of  bezants  touch- 
ing, but  not  overlapping,  one  another. —  Cross  bretesB^, 
In  her.,  same  as  cross  crossed.  —  Cross  cabled,  in  her.,  a 
cross  composed  of  two  pieces  of  rope,  one  laid  upon  the 
other. —  Cross  catoosed,  in  her.,  a  cross  adorned  with 
scrolls  at  the  extremities. —  Cross  commisse.  Same  as 
tau-cross.— Cross  counter -quarter  ed,  in  her. ,  a  cross  oc- 
cupying the  center  of  the  escutcheon,  which  latter  is  quar- 
tered, the  tinctures  being  counterchanged. —  Cross  cr^- 
nel^,  in  her.,  same  as  cross  crossed. —  C^OSS  crossed,  in 
h^r.,  the  cross  as  an  ordinary,  with  each  arm  crossed,  dif- 
fering from  a  cross  crosslet  in  reaching  the  edges  of  the 
escutcheon  and  in  occupying  much  more  of  the  field. 
Also  called  cross  bretessd,  cross  crineli. —  Cross  crossed 
patt^,  in  her.,  a  cross  whose  arms  are  crossed  patt^.  Also 
called  a  cross  crosslet  patti. —  Cross  crosslet.  See  cross- 
iefi.— Cross  degraded  and  conjoined,  in  her.,  a  plain 
cross  having  its  extremities  placed  upon  a  step  or  steps 
joined  to  the  sides  of  the  shield.—  Cross  dOubl6,  in  her., 
a  cross  whose  upper  arm  consists  of  a  cross  tau.— Cross 
double-parted,  in  her.,  a  cross  supposed  to  be  cut  into 
four  quai-ters,  separated  one  from  the  others.  Also  called 
cross  sarceU.— Cross  estoil^,  in  her,,  a  cross  having  its 
four  arms  sharply  pointed,  or  a  star  of  four  points.  This 
may  also  be  blazoned  a  cross  fitch^  of  all  four. — CroBS^- 
let,  in  her.,  a  cross  composed  of  the  fillet  set  palewise  and 
barwise,  the  name  denoting  merely  the  width  of  the  arms 
of  the  cross.— Cross  fi.tch6.  See  ftcM.—  CTOSs  fleury. 
Same  as  cross  flory. —  Cross  flory,  a  cross  whose  arms  have 
floriated  ends.  It  differs  from  the  cross  patonce  in  having 
the  sides  of  the  arms  parallel  for  a  certain  distance,  and 
then  curvingsuddenly  outward  at  the  floriated  end. — Cross 
formy,  in  her.,  same  as  cross  pattd  (which  see,  MndeTpatt^. 
—  CrOBsgrlngol6,inAer.,  same  a&a-oss anserated. —  Cross 
in  the  hawse  (naut.),  a  phrase  expressing  the  condition 
arising  when  a  ship  moored  with  two  anchors  swings  the 
wrong  way,  so  that  one  cable  lies  across  the  other. —  Cross 
lambeaux,  in  her.,  a  cross  set  upon  a  label.  The  partic- 
ular kind  of  cross  must  be  named  in  the  blazon. —  Cross 
mascul6.  SeemascwM.— Cross  miller,  in /ler.  See  cross 
tnoliTie. — Cross  moline,  in  her.,  a  cross  whose  ends  are 
divided  and  curved  backward  :  so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance to  the  moline  of  a  millstone.  When  the  imitation 
of  the  moline  is  very  exact,  it  is  sometimes  called  cross 
miller.  Also  called  cross  nyle. —  Cross  nowy,  in  her.,  a. 
cross  having  a  rounded  projection  in  each  angle,  fonning 
a  disk,  from  which  the  arms  radiate.— Cross  nowyed, 
in  her.,  a  cross  having  projections  from  the  sides  of  its 
arms. —  Cross  nowy  quadrant,  in  her.,  a  cross  having 
each  angle  filled  with  an  angular  projection  forming  a 
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square,  from  which  the  arms  radiate.— Cross  nyle,  in 
her.,  same  as  cross  moline. —  Cross  of  chains,  in  her.,  a 
cross  composed  of  four  chains  fixed  to  an  annulet  in  the 
center.— Cross  of  four  leaves,  in  her.,  same  as  cross 

ere/oU.— Gross  Of  Jerusalem,  (a)  A  cross  whose 
arms  ai'e  each  capped  with  a  cross-bar :  it  may  be 
considered  as  four  tau-crosses  forming  a  cross.  (6)  The 
scarlet  lychnis,  Lychnis  Chalcedonica,  from  the  form  and 
color  of  the  flower.— Cross  of  Lorraine,  a  cross  hav- 
ing two  horizontal  arms,  the  upper  one  shorter  tiian  the 
other.  See  patriarchal  cross.  — Cross  Of  Malta,  or  Mal- 
tese cross,  a  cross  supposed  to  be  made  of  four  barbed 
arrow-heads  meeting  at  their  points :  the  sides  of  the 
arms  are  therefore  eight  lines  radiating  from  a  common 
center,  and  the  ends  of  the  arms  form  deep  reentrant 
angles.— Cross  of  St.  Andrew.  See  def.  1.— Cross  of 
St.  Anthony.  See  def.  1.— Cross  of  St.  George,  the 
Greek  cross,  as  used  in  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  red 
on  a  white  ground,  the  ground  in  the  present  standard  be- 
ing indicated  by  a  mere  flmbriation  or  border  of  white  sep- 
arating the  red  cross  from  a  blue  ground,  made  necessary 
by  the  combination  of  the  Scottish  with  the  English  flag. 
See  union  jack,  under  union.— Oross  Of  St.  James,  a  Latin 
cross,  the  longest  arm  of  which  represents  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  the  opposite  one  the  hilt,  and  the  two  others  the 
cross-guard,  the  last  three  being  floriated  at  their  extremi- 
ties. When  used  as  a  badge  of  the  Order  of  St.  James  of 
Compostella,  it  is  red  with  a  nan-ow  gold  edge,  and  has  a 
Bcallop-shell  at  the  intersection.— Cross  Of  St.  Julian, 
a  cross  like  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  with  the  arms  crossed. 
— Cross  of  St.  Patrick,  a  cross  like  that  of  St.  Andrew, 
but  red.— Cross  of  thunder,  in  her.,  a  cross  composed 
of  thunderbolts :  it  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  kmd  of 
star  having  forked  bolts  between  the  flames. — Gross  of 
Toulouse,  a  cross  resembling  the  Maltese  cross,  except 
that  between  the  barbs  of  the  arrow-heads  there  is  a  third 
point  or  projection,  as  if  representing  the  socket. — CrOSS 
pal  in  her.,  a  cross  in  the  form  of  a  Y,  used  as  a  bearing. 
—Cross  patt6.  See  patti.— Cross  portate,  in  h&r.,  a 
tau-cross  with  the  upright  shown  bendwise,  as  if  seen  in 
perspective :  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  appearance 
of  a  cross  when  carried  on  the  shoulder.—  Gross  potent, 
in  Iter.,  a  cross  each  of  whose  arms  terminates  with  a 
crosshead.  Also  called  cross  baton  and  batoTi-cross. — 
Cross  q.uarter-plerced,  in  her. ,  a  cross  of  which  the  cen- 
ter is  entirely  removed,  leaving  the  four  arms  touching  at 
the  angles.— Cross  quatrefoil,  in  her.,  a  cross  composed 
of  four  leaves,  or  a  four-leafed  clover  arranged  as  a  cross. 
Also  called  cross  of  four  leaves. —  Cross  saltier,  in  her., 
8q,uie  as  saltier:  an  erroneous  blazoning. — Cross  saltier- 
Wise,  in  her.,  any  cross  other  than  the  ordinary,  when 
borne  diagonally  on  the  field. — Cross  sarcel^,  in  her., 
same  as  cross  double-parted.  —  Cross  sarceled  resar- 
celed,  in  her.,  a  cross  twice  parted,  consisting  therefore 
of  four  barmlets  or  palets  to  each  arm,  the  field  showing 
between.— Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  a  festival  observed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek  Church,  and  the 
Armenian  and  other  Oriental  churches,  on  September  14th, 
in  commemoration  of  the  appaiition  of  the  cross  in  the 
heavens  to  Constantino,  and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  the 
supposed  true  cross  by  Heraclius,  A.  d.  628,  from  the  Per- 
sians.—Fiery  cross,  in  Scotland,  a  signal  transmitted  in 
early  times  from  place  to  place,  as  a  summons  to  arms 
within  a  limited  time.  It  consisted  of  a  cross  of  light  wood, 
the  extremities  of  which  were  set  on  fire  and  then  extin- 
guished in  the  blood  of  a  freshly  slain  goat— Grand 
cross,  a  member  of  the  highest  class  of  an  honorary  order : 
so  named  from  the  greater  size  of  the  badge  (usually  a 
cross)  denoting  this  class :  equivalent  to  grand  command- 
er (which  see,  under  comtnander). — Greek  cross.  See 
def.  1. — Holy  Cross,  (a)  The  name  of  several  orders  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  Regular  Canons  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Cross,  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  (6)  A  society  formed  by 
clerical  members  of  the  extreme  ritualistic  section  of  the 
English  Church.— Invention  of  the  Cross,  a  festival  ob- 
served in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  May  3d,  and  as- 
signed to  the  same  date  in  the  calendar  of  the  English 
prayer-book,  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  discov- 
ery at  Jerusalem,  A.  d.  326,  by  the  empress  Helena,  of 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  true  cross. — Latin  cross. 
See  def.  1.— Order  of  the  Buxgundian  Cross.  See  Bur- 
gundian. — Papal  cross,  a  cross  with  three  transoms. — 
Patriarchal  cross,  a  cross  with  two  transoms  or  cross- 
bars.—Pectoral  cross,  the  cross  worn  hanging  on  the 
br^st  by  Roman  CathoUc  and  Greek  bishops  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  their  rank.  See  encolpion. —  Processional 
cross,  a  cross  placed  on  a  long  staff  of  wood  or  metal, 
and  carried  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  processions. — 
Bed  cross,  the  cross  of  St.  George,  the  national  saint  of 
England.— Sign  of  the  cross,  in  the  Roman  Cathohc 
and  Eastern  churches,  an  outline  of  a  cross  made  by  mo- 
tions of  the  right  hand  on  the  forehead,  or  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  breast  and  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  made  by 
officiating  priests  as  a  mode  of  blessing,  and  by  the  laity 
as  a  sign  of  reverence  on  entering  a  church,  passing  the 
host,  and  on  other  occasions. —  Southern  Cross,  a  con- 
stellation. See  crux. —  Spanish  cross,  in  music,  the  sign 
of  thedouble  sharp,  X. — Tau-cross.  Same  a&crossofSt. 
Anthony.  See  def.  1. — To  bear  a  cross,  to  endure  with 
patience  a  discomfort  or  triaL — To  he  under  one's  cross. 
See  extract. 

In  some  parts  of  Wales  the  phrase  he  is  under  his  cross 
is  a  pretty  common  substitute  for  "he  is  dead." 

Athenaeum,  No.  3069,  p.  245. 

To  live  or  be  on  the  cross,  to  live  by  stealing :  opposed 
to  to  live  on  the  square.  [Thieves'  slang.  ] — To  preach  the 
cross.  See  preach.— 'So  take  the  cross,  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  pledge  one's  self  to  become  a  crusader.  This  was 
generally  symbolized  by  a  small  cross  of  cloth  or  other 
material  attached  to  the  shoulder  of  the  cloak  or  other 
garment.  In  the  later  part  of  the  middle  ages,  those  who 
went  on  crusade  against  the  Turks  often  had  a  cross  brand- 
ed on  the  bare  shoulder. — To  take  up  the  cross,  to  sub- 
mit to  troubles  and  afflictions  from  love  to  Christ. 
cross^  (kros),  a.  [<  crossly  n. ;  in  part  by  apher- 
esis  from  across.  There  is  no  distinct  line  of 
division  between  cross  as  an  adjective  and  cross 
as  a  prefix.  As  a  prefix,  it  often  represents 
the  adv.  cross^j  or  the  prep,  cross^j  across."]     X. 
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Transverse ;  passing  from  side  to  side ;  falling 
athwart:  as,  a  cross  beam  {cross-heam). 
The  cross  refraction  of  a  second  prism.  Newton. 

The  vision  is  rather  dazzled  than  assisted  by  the  nu- 
merous cross  lights  thrown  over  the  path. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  13,  note. 

S.  Passing  or  referring  from  one  of  two  ob- 
jects, parts,  groups,  etc.,  to  the  other;  estab- 
lishing a  direct  connection  of  some  kind  be- 
tween two  things:  as,  a  cross  cut  (cross-cut) j 
or  a  short  path  between  two  places ;  a  cross 
reference. 

The  closest  affinities  of  this  genus  are  evidently  with 
Cyllene,  but  there  is  an  equally  evident  cross  affinity  in 
the  direction  of  Elaphidion.  J.  L.  Le  Conte. 

3.  Adverse;  opposed;  thwarting;  obstruct- 
ing ;  untoward :  sometimes  with  to :  as,  an 
event  cross  to  our  inclinations. 

It  is  my  fate ; 
To  these  cross  accidents  I  was  ordain'd, 
And  must  have  patience. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  4. 
A  very  cross  accident  indeed. 

Sheridan  (?),  The  Camp,  i.  1. 

4.  Peevish ;  fretful ;  ill-humored ;  petulant ; 
perverse:  applied  to  persons. 

What  other  Designs  he  had  I  know  not,  for  he  was 
commonly  very  Cross.  Dampi&r,  Voyages,  I.  364. 

I  would  have  thanked  you  before,  my  dear  Aunt,  as  I 
ought  to  have  done,  .  .  .  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  too 
cross  to  write.    Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  327. 

5.  Proceeding  from  a  peevish  or  bad  temper; 
expressing  ill  humor:  as,  a  cross  look;  cross 
words. —  6.  Contrary;  contradictory;  perplex- 
ing. 

These  cross  points 
Of  varying  letters,  and  opposing  consuls. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iv.  5. 

There  was  nothing,  however  cross  and  perplext,  brought 

to  him  by  our  artists,  which  he  did  not  play  off  at  sight 

with  ravishing  sweetnesse.     Evelyn,  Diary,  March  4, 1656. 

7.  Proceeding  from  an  adverse  party  by  way  of 
reciprocal  contest:  as,  a  cross  interrogatory. 
See  below. — 8.  Produced  by  cross-breeding,  as 
an  animal  or  a  plant.— As  cross  as  two  sticks,  ex- 
tremely cross  or  perverse. 

We  got  out  of  bed  back'ards,  I  think,  for  we're  as  cross 
as  two  sticks.  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxix. 

Cross  hill,  in  law,  a  bill  filed  by  a  defendant  against 
the  plaintiff  or  a  co-defendant,  or  both,  in  an  already 
pending  bill,  and  seeking  affirmative  relief  touching  mat- 
ters in  such  pending  bill.  A  cross  bill  must  be  limited 
to  matters  in  the  original  bill  and  matters  necessary  to 
be  determined  in  order  to  an  adjudication  of  the  mat- 
ters in  that  bill. — Cross  Interrogatory,  an  interroga- 
tory proposed  by  the  party  against  whom  a  deposition  is 
sought  to  be  taken  by  the  administration  of  interroga- 
tories.— Cross  marriages,  marriages  made  by  a  bro- 
ther and  sister  with  two  persons  who  are  also  sister  and 
brother. 

Cross  marriages  between  the  king's  son  and  the  arch- 
duke's daughter,  and  again  between  the  archduke's  son 
and  the  king's  daughter.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

Cross  nervure,  cross  vein,  in  entom.,  a  transverse  ner- 
vure  connecting  two  longitudinal  nervures  of  the  wing,  or 
dividing  a  wing-cell ;  specifically,  the  nervure  connecting 
the  median  and  submedian  veins,  and  forming  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  discal  cell  in  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera. — 
Cross  pile.  See  pile. —  Cross  sea,  a  sea  which  does  not 
set  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  a  swell  in  which  the  waves 
run  in  different  directions,  owing  to  a  sudden  change  of 
wind,  or  to  the  crossing  of  winds  and  currents. —  Cross 
vein.  See  cross  nervure.  =S'yii.  4.  Peevish,  Fretful,  etc. 
(see  petulant),  snappish,  touchy,  ill-natured,  morose,  sul- 
len, sulky,  sour. 
cross^t  (kr6s),  adv.  [<  cross\  a. ;  in  part  by 
apheresis  from  across.]  Transversely;  contra- 
riwise ;  adversely ;  in  opposition. 

It  standeth  cross  of  Cynthia's  way. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Uevels,  v.  3. 

Therefore  God  hath  given  us  laws,  which  come  cross  and 

are  restraints  to  our  natural  inclinations,  that  we  may 

part  with  something  in  the  service  of  God  which  we  value. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  52. 

cross^  (krds),  V.  [In  early' use  in  three  forms 
according  to  the  noun:  (1)  E.  cross,  <  ME. 
crossen  =  Icel.  Icrossa  =  Sw.  Jcorsa  =  Dan, 
horse;  (2)  ME.  croisen,  croisierij  croicien,  creoi- 
sien,  creoicien,  creysien,  <  OF.  croiser,  cruisier, 
F.  croiser  =  Pr.  orozar  =  Sp.  Pg.  crusar  =  It. 
crociarCj  crudare;  (3)  E.  crouch^,  <  ME.  crouch- 
en,  crowcJien,  cruchen  =  D.  Jcruisen  (>  E.  cruise) 
=  Gr.  Jcreuzerij  cross,  =  Dan.  Tcrydse  =  Sw.  Icrys- 
sttf  cross,  cruise;  all  from  the  noun.  See 
cross^j  n.J  I,  trans,  1.  To  draw  or  run  a  line 
athwart  or  across  (a  figure  or  surface);  lay  or 
pass  a  thing  across  (another);  put  together 
transversely :  as,  to  cross  the  letter  t;  the  two 
roads  cross  each  other. 

Why  dost  thou  cross  thine  arms,  aitd  hang  thy  face 

Down  to  thy  bosom? 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  erase  by  marking  one  or  more  lines  or 
crosses  on  or  over ;  cancel :  often  followed  by 
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off  or  out:  as,  to  cross  or  cross  off  an  account* 
to  d'oss  out  a  wrong  word.  * 

It  was  their  {the  crusaders']  very  judgment  that  here- 
by  they  did  both  merit  and  supererogate,  and,  by  dyinir 
for  the  cross,  cross  the  score  of  their  own  sins,  score  un 
God  as  their  debtor.  Fuller 

3.  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon,  as  in 
devotion. 

0  for  my  beads  1  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner. 

Shak.,  C.of  E.,ii.  2. 
They  cross'd  themselves  for  fear. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott,  iv. 

4.  To  pass  from  side  to  side  of ;  pass  or  move 
over  transversely :  as,  to  cross  a  road;  to  cross 
a  river  or  the  ocean.  ' 

No  narrow  frith 
He  had  to  cross.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  920. 

We  had  cloudy  weather  and  brisk  winds  while  we  were 
crossing  the  East  Indian  Ocean.        ^ 

Damvpier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  4. 
How  didst  thou  cross  the  bridge  o'er  Giall's  stream? 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 
6.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass  over;  transport  across 
a  body  of  water. 

On  the  6th  Sherman  arrived  at  Grand  Gulf  and  crossed 
his  command  that  night  and  the  next  day. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  493. 

6.  To  thwart;  obstruct;  hinder;  oppose;  con- 
tradict ;  counteract ;  clash  with :  as,  to  be  crossed 
in  love. 

A  man's  disposition  is  never  well  known  till  he  be  crossed. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  125. 
All  ray  hopes  are  crost. 
Checked  and  abated.    B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  Ind. 

Parthenophil,  in  vain  we  strive  to  cross 
The  destiny  that  guides  us. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iii.  2. 

7.  To  debar  or  preclude.     [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

'Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all. 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring, 
To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii,  2. 

He  in  ye  end  crost  this  petition  from  taking  any  further 
effecte  in  this  kind. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  329. 

8.  To  cause  to  interbreed ;  mix  the  breed  or 
strain  of,  as  animals  or  plants. 

Those  who  rear  up  animals  take  all  possible  pains  to 
cross  the  strain,  in  order  to  improve  the  breed. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ixxii. 
Species  belonging  to  distinct  genera  can  rarely,  and  those 
belonging  to  distinct  families  can  never,  be  crossed. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  164. 

9.  Naut.,  to  hoist  from  the  deck  and  put  in 
place  on  the  mast,  as  any  of  the  lighter  yards 
of  a  square-rigged  vessel. 

Toward  morning,  the  wind  having  become  light,  we 
crossed  our  rojal  and  skysail  yards,  and  at  daylight  we 
were  seen  under  a  cloud  of  sail,  having  royals  and  sky- 
sails  fore  and  aft. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  35. 

10.  To  meet  and  pass.     [Rare.] 

Men  shun  him  at  length  as  they  would  doe  an  infection, 
and  he  is  neuer  crost  in  his  way,  if  there  be  but  a  lane  to 
escape  him.      Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Sharke. 

To  cross  a  check,  to  indorse  it.  See  crossed  cftecfc,  under 
checkK — To  cross  bookst,  to  cancel  accounts. 

So  the  money  was  produced,  releases  antl  discharges 
drawn,  signed  and  sealed,  books  crossed,  and  all  things 
confirmed.  Bunyan,  Mr.  Badman. 

To  cross  one's  hand,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
another's  hand  with  a  piece  of  money ;  hence,  to  give 
money. 

I  have  an  honest  dairy-maid  who  crosses  their  [the  gip- 
sies'] hands  with  a  piece  of  silver  every  summer;  and 
never  fails  being  promised  the  handsomest  young  fellow 
in  the  parish  for  her  pains.    Addison,  Spectator,  No.  130. 

To  cross  one's  mind,  to  enter  one's  mind,  as  a^i J^®^! 
come  into  one's  thought  suddenly,  as  if  in  passing  athwart 
it. 

The  good  old  monk  was  within  six  paces  of  ub,  as  the 
idea  of  him  cross'd  nvy  mind. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  21. 

To  cross  one's  path,  to  thwart,  obstruct,  oppose,  or  hin- 
der one's  interest  pxurpose,  or  designs ;  stand  in  one  s  way. 
Yet  such  was  his  [Cromwell's]  genius  and  resolution  that 
he  was  able  to  overpower  and  crush  everything  that  erossea 
his  path.  Macanday,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

To  cross  swords,  to  fight  with  swords  in  single  combat ; 
hence,  to  engage  in  controversy.—  To  cross  the  CUOgeifl, 
to  lay  the  cudgels  down,  as  ia  piling  arms,  in  token  01  ae- 
feat;  hence,  to  give  in  ;  submit;  yield. 

He  forced  the  stubhom'st  for  the  cause 

To  cross  the  cudgels  to  the  laws. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  li.  iv- 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  lie  or  be  athwart  or  across : 

said  of  two  or  more  things  in  their  relation  to 

one  another :  as,  the  lines  cross ;  the  roads  cross. 

—2.  To  move  or  pass  lateraUy  or  from  one  sioe 

toward  the  other,  or  transversely  from  place  to 

place. — 3t.  To  be  inconsistent. 


cross 

Men's  actions  do  not  always  croas  with  reason. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  To  interbreed,  as  cattle ;  mix  breeds. 

If  two  individuals  of  distinct  races  cross,  a  third  is  in- 
variably produced  different  from  either.  Coleridge. 

5t.  To  happen  (upon) ;  come  (upon). 

In  this  search  I  have  crossed  upon  another  descent, 
which  I  am  taking  great  pains  to  verify. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  121. 

cross^  (kr6a),  prep.  [By  apheresis  from  across.'] 
Athwart;  over;  from  side  to  side  of,  so  as  to 
intersect :  as,  to  ride  cross  country.  [Colloq. 
or  obsolete.] 

Passing  cross  the  ways  over  the  country 
This  morning,  betwixt  this  and  Hamstead  heath, 
Was  by  a  crew  of  clowns  robbed,  bobbed,  and  hurt. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ili.  5. 
And  cross  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  way. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 
Cross  lots,  across  lots;  by  a  short  cut  directly  across 
the  fields  or  vacant  lots,  and  not  by  the  public  or  recog- 
nized path  or  road ;  in  a  bee-line.    [Colloq.] 

The  subject  unexpectedly  goes  cross  lots,  by  a  flash  of 
short-cut,  to  a  conclusion  so  suddenly  revealed  that  it  has 
the  effect  of  wit.       C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  38. 

cross^t  (]£r6s),  n.  [MB.  crosse,  cros,  eroce,  also 
eroche,  =  D.  krootse,  <  OF.  croce,  crosse,  eroche, 
F.  crosse  =  Pr.  crossa  =  OSp.  croza,  a'  bishop's 
staff.  =  It.  crocda,  a  crutch,  <  ML.  croeia,  cro- 
eea  (eroehia,  croca),  a  curved  stick,  a  bishop's 
t  staff;  appar.  <  ML.  croous,  croca,  OF.  croc,  F. 
croc,  etc.,  a  crook ;  but  early  confused  with  and 
perhaps  in  part  due  to  L.  crux  (cruc-),  a  cross 
(a  cross  being  the  mark  of  the  archbishop's 
staff,  as  distinguished  from  the  crook  of  the 
ordinary  bishop's  staff).  The  ME.  and  Eom. 
words  for  cross,  croolc,  and  crutch  were  much  in- 
volved in  form  and  senses:  see  crook,  cross'^, 
crutcW-,  erutctfi,  and  ef.  crosse  and  crozier.] 
The  staff  of  a  bishop ;  a  crozier. 

Dobeat  here  sholde  the  bisshopes  croce  [var.  crosse]. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xi.  92. 
Crosse  for  a  bishop,  [F.]  crosse.  Palsgrave. 

cross-action  (krds'ak'shon),  n.  Li  law,  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  one  who  is  a  defendant  in  a 
previous  action  against  the 'plaintiff  therein, 
or  a  co-defendant,  or  both,  touching  the  same 
transaction. 

cross-aisle  (kr6s'il),  ».  A  transept-aisle  of  a 
cruciform  church. 

The  cross-aisles  of  many  of  our  old  churches  lent  them- 
selves admirably  to  such  an  object ;  but  when  this  was 
not  so,  the  founder  had  to  build  his  own  chantry-chapel. 
Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  110. 

Crossarchinse  (kros-ar-ki'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crossarchus  +  -incB.']  A  subfamily  of  Viverri- 
dcB,  inoludiug  those  viverrine  quadrupeds,  as 
the  mangues  and  suricates,  which  have  more 
rounded  or  ventricose  heads,  with  a  more  elon- 
gate snout,  than  the  ichneumons,  and  36  teeth, 
the  false  grinders  being  3  on  each  side  of  each 
jaw.  It  is  constituted  by  the  genera  Crossarchus 
and  Suricata  (or  Bhygmna). 

Crossarchus  (kro-sar 'kus),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Grr.  Kpoa- 
eoi,  a  triage,  border,  +  apxdg,  the  rectum.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Crossarchince, 
containing  the  mangue,  C.  obscurns.  See  cut 
under  mangue. 

cross-armed  (krds'armd),  a.  1.  Having  the 
arms  crossed. 

To  sit  cross-arm'd  and  sigh  away  the  day. 

Beau,  amd  Fl.,  Fhilaster,  ii.  3. 

2.  In  hot.,  having  branches  in  pairs,  each  of 
which  is  at  right  angles  with  the  next  pair 
above  or  below. 

cross-axle  (krds'ak'sl),  n.  1.  A  shaft,  wind- 
lass, or  roller  worked  by  opposite  levers.  E. 
E.  Knight. — 2.  In  a  locomotive,  a  driving-axle 
on  which  the  cranks  are  set  at  an  angle  of  90° 
with  each  other. 

cross-banded  (kr6s'ban''''ded),  a.  In  arch.,  said 
of  a  hand-railing  when  a  veneer  is  laid  upon  its 
upper  side,  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  crossing 
that  of  the  rail,  and  the  extension  of  the  veneer 
in  the  direction  of  its  fibers  is  less  than  the 
breadth  of  the  rail. 

cross-banister  (krds'ban'is-tdr),  n.  In  her.,  a 
cross  consisting  of  four  balusters,  each  crowned. 
Also  called  banister-cross. 

cross-bar  (kr6s'bar),  n.  1.  A  transverse  bar; 
a  bar  laid  or  fixed  across  another ;  in  an  anchor, 
a  round  bar  of  iron,  straight  or  bent  at  one  or 
both  ends,  inserted  in  the  shank. — 2.  A  small 
oar  in  the  mechanism  of  a  break-joint  breech- 
loading  firearm,  which  presses  out  the  extractor 
when  the  barrels  are  falling. 

cross-barred  (krds'bard),  a.  1.  Marked  by 
transverse  bars,  whether  of  material  or  color: 
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as,  a  cross-barred  pattern;  a  cross-barred  grat- 
ing; cross.barredma8Vm.—  2.  Secured  by  trans- 
verse bars. 

oll"^^  '■'"^  bnrgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Cross-barr  d  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  190. 
3.  In  zool,  barred  crosswise,  or  marked  by 
transverse  bars  of  color;  fasciate;  banded. 
crossbar-shot  (krds'biir-shot),  n.  A  projectile 
so  constructed  as  to  expand  on  leaving  the  gun 
mto  the  form  of  a  cross  with  one  quarter  of  the 
pau  at  each  of  its  radial  points,  formerly  used 
m  naval  actions  for  cutting  the  enemy's  rigging 
or  doing  general  execution. 
cross-bated  (kr6s'ba"ted),  a.  Cross-grained. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

In  Craven,  when  the  fiber"  of  wood  are  twisted  and 
crooked,  they  are  said  to  be  cross-bated.  BaUiwell. 

crossbeak  (kr6s'bek),  n.    Same  as  crossbill. 

cross-beam  (krds'bem),  n.  A  large  beam  going 
from  wall  to  wall,  or  a  girder  that  holds  the 
sides  of  a  building  together;  any  beam  that 
crosses  another,  or  is  laid  or  secured  across 
supports,  as  in  machinery  or  a  ship. 

cross-bearer  (kr6s'bar'''er),  n.  1.  Same  as  cro- 
ciary.—2.  The  bars  which  support  the  grate- 
bars  of  a  furnace. 

cross-bearings  (kr6s'bar"ingz),  n.  pi.  Naut., 
the  bearings  of  two  or  more  objects  taken  from 
the  same  place,  and  therefore  crossing  each 
other  at  the  position  of  the  observer.  They  are 
used  for  plotting  a  ship's  position  on  a  chart 
when  near  a  coast. 

cross-bedding  (kr6s'bed''''ing),  n.  See  false  bed- 
ding, Tuidev  false. 

cross-belt  (krSs'belt),  n.  Milit.,  a  belt  worn 
over  both  shoulders  and  crossing  the  breast, 
usually  by  sergeants. 

crossbill  (krds'bil),  n.  A  bird  in  which  each 
mandible  of  the  bUl  is  laterally  deflected,  so 
that  the  tips  of  the  two  mandibles  cross  each 
other  when  the  beak  is  closed.  The  crossbills  con- 
stitute the  genus  Loxiia  for  Curvirostra)  of  the  family 
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this  by  a  course  of  stretchers,  of  which  each 
joint  comes  over  the  middle  of  a  stretcher  in 
the  first-named  course.  See  bond^,  12. 
cross-bone  (krSs'bon),  n.  1.  In  ornith.fihe  os 
transversale  or  pessulus  of  the  syrinx.  Coues. 
See  pessulus. —  2.  pi.  The  representation  of  two 
bones,  generally  thigh-bones,  crossed  like  the 
letter  X,  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  skull. 
See  slcull  and  cross-bones,  under  skull. 

No  carved  cross-bones,  the  types  of  Death, 
Shall  show  thee  past  to  Heaven. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

crossbow  (krds'bo),  n.  1.  A  missive  weapon 
formed  by  a  bow  fixed  athwart  a  stock  in  which 
there  is  a  groove  or  bar- 
rel to  direct  the  mis- 
sile, a  notch  or  catch 
to  hold  the  string  when 
the  bow  is  bent,  and  a 
trigger  to  release  it; 
anarbalist.  As  a  weapon 
of  war  and  the  chase,  the 
crossbow  was  in  very  gen- 
eral use  in  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages.  It  was 
unknown  as  a  hand-weapon 
among  the  ancients,  and 
rare,  though  not  unknown, 
among  Eastern  nations.  For 
a  description  and  cut  of  the 
medieval  crossbow,  see  ar- 
balist. 

The  cross-bow  was  used  by 
the  Knglish  soldiery  chiefly 
at  sieges  of  fortified  places, 
and  on  ship-board,  in  bat- 
tles upon  the  sea. 
Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
[p.  114. 

2.   Figuratively,        a 
crossbowman. 


French  Crossbow,  15th  century. 
(From  VioUet-le-Duc's  "Diet,  clij 
Mobilier  fran^ais." } 


Red  Crossbill  {Loxia  curvirostra 


Pringillidce,  and  present  a  case  unique  among  birds. 
There  are  several  species,  the  best-known  being  the  com- 
mon red  crossbill  of  Europe  and  America  (Loxia  curvi- 
rostra), the  parrot-crossbill  of  Europe  {L.  jktyopsittaca), 
and  the  white-winged  crossbill  (L.  leucoptera).  See  Loxia. 
Also  called  crossbeak. 

cross-billed  (krds'bild),  a.  Having  the  man- 
dibles crossed;  metagnathous,  as  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Zoxia.    See  crossbill. 

cross-birth  (kr6s'b6rth), .».  A  birth  in  which 
the  child  lies  transversely  within  the  uterus. 

cross-bit  (krds'bit),  n.    Same  as  crosspiece,  2  (6). 

crossbitet  (krds'bit),  v.  t.  To  cheat;  swindle; 
gull;  trick;  entrap. 

Perfect  state  pollecy 
Can  crosse-bite  even  sence. 

Ma/rston,  What  you  Will,  iii.  1. 

The  next  day  his  comerades  told  him  all  the  plott,  and 
how  they  erosse-bitt  him.  Avbrey. 

crossbitet  (kr6s'bit),  n.  [<  crossbite,  «.]  A  de- 
ception; a  cheat;  a  trick;  a  trap. 

The  fox,  .  . '.  without  so  much  as  dreaming  of  a  cross- 
bite  from  so  silly  an  animal,  fell  hunself  into  the  pit  that 
he  had  digged  for  another.  Sir  E.  U Estrange. 

crossbitert  (kr&s'bi"t6r),  «.  One  who  cross- 
bites;  a  cheat ;  a  trickster. 

Coney-catchers,  cooseners,  and  crosse-biters.  ,    ,  ^    , 
Greene,  The  Black  Book. 


In  arch.,  a  bond  in 
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cross-bond  (kr6s'bond),  n. 
which  a  course  composed 
of  stretchers,  but  with  a 
half-stretcher  or  a  head- 
er at  one  or  both  ends,  is 
covered  by  a  course 
in   which   headers    and  cross-bond. 

stretchers  alternate,  and  w,^, headers! 5,5, stretchers. 


The  French  Army  was  di- 
vided into  three  Battels ;  in 
the  first  were  placed  eight  thousand  Men  at  Arms,  four 
thousand  Archers,  and  fifteen  hundred  Cross-bows. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  170. 
Barreled  crossbow,  a  crossbow  which  instead  of  a  groove 
has  a  barrel  like  a  gun,  through  which  the  missile  glides. 
— Crosshow-belt,  a  waist-belt  or  a  baldric  for  carrying 
a  crossbow  and  its  appurtenances,  such  as  the  trousse  or 
quiver  in  which  the  quarrels  were  carried,  and  the  hook 
or  other  implement  by  which  the  bow  was  bent. 

crossbower  (kr6s'b6"er),  n.    A  crossbowman. 

crossbowman  (kr6s'b6"man),  n. ;  pi.  crossbow- 
men  (-men).     One  who  uses  a  crossbow. 

Crossbowmen  were  considered  a  very  necessary  part  of  a 
well-organized  army.  HaZlam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  2. 

cross-bred  (kr6s'bred),  a.  Produced  by  cross- 
breeding ;  bred  from  different  species  or  varie- 
ties; hybrid;  mongrel. 

cross-breed  (krds'bred),  n.  A  class  or  strain 
of  animals  produced  by  cross-breeding,  or  of 
plants  resulting  from  hybridization;  a  mongrel 
or  hybrid  breed. 

cross-breeding  (kr6s'bre"ding),  n.  The  cross- 
ing of  different  breeds,  stocks,  or  races  of  ani- 
mals ;  the  practice  or  system  of  breeding  from 
individuals  of  different  breeds  or  varieties :  the 
opposite  otpure  or  straight  breeding. 

cross-bun  (faos'bun),  n.  A  bun  indented  with 
a  cross,  used  especially  on  Good  Friday. 

cross-buttock  (kr6s'but"ok),  n.     A  peculiar 
throw  practised   by  wrestlers,   especially  in 
Cornwall,  England ;  hence,  an  unexpected  over- 
throw or  repulse. 
Many  cross-buttocks  did  I  sustain. 

Smollett,  Koderick  Eandom,  xxvii, 

cross-chock  (krds'chok),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
piece  of  timber  laid  across  the  deadwood  amid- 
ships, to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  lower 
heels  of  the  futtock. 

cross-cloth  (kr6s'kl6th),  n.  A  part  of  the  head- 
dress worn  by  women  with  the  coif  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.     Fairholt. 

cross-clout  (kr&s'klout),  re.  Same  as  cross-cloth. 

cross-country  (kr6s'kun"tri),  a.    Lying  or  di- 
rected across  fields  or  open  country;  not  con- 
fined to  roads  or  fixed  lines :  as,  a  cross-country 
hunt. 
A  wild  cross-country  game.      Athenceum,  Jan,  28,  1888. 

cross-course  (kr&s'kors),  n.  In  mining,  a  vein 
or  lode  that  crosses  or  intersects  the  regular 
lode  at  various  angles,  and  often  heaves  or 
throws  the  lode  out  of  its  regular  course.— Cross- 
course  spar,  in  mining,  radiated  quartz. 

cross-curve  (krfis'kerv),  n.  In  math.,  the  locus 
of  points  in  a  plane  (having  a  correspondence 
with  another  plane),  which  have,  each  of  them, 
two  of  their  corresponding  points  in  the  other 
plane  coincident. 

crosscut  (krds'kut),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cross- 
cut, ppr.  crosscutting.    To  cut  across. 


cross-cut 

cross-cut  (kr6s'lmt),  ii.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  A  direct 
course  from  one  point  to  another,  crosswise  or 
diagonal  to  another  or  the  usual  one ;  a  short- 
ened road  or  path. — 2.  In  mining:  (a)  A  level 
driven  across  the  ' '  country,"  or  so  as  to  con- 
nect two  levels  with  each  other.  (6)  A  trench 
or  opening  in  the  surface-detritus  or  -soU,  at 
right  angles  to  the  supposed  course  of  the  lode, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
position  and  nature  of  the  latter. 

II.  0.  1.  Adapted  or  used  for  cutting  anything 
crosswise:  as,  a  cross-cut  saw  or  chisel. —  2. 
Cut  across  the  grain  or  on  the  bias :  as,  cross-cut 
crape. 

cross-days  (kr6s'daz),  n.pl.  The  three  days 
preceding  the  feast  of  the  Ascension. 

crosse  (kros),  «.  [F.,  a  crozier,  a  hockey-stick, 
butt-end  of  a  gun  :  see  eross^.  ]  The  imple- 
ment used  in  the  game  of  lacrosse.  It  consists  of 
a  wooden  shank  about  6  feet  long,  with  a  shallow  net-like 
arrangement  of  catgut  at  the  extremity,  on  which  the  ball 
is  caught  and  carried  off  by  the  player,  or  tossed  either  to 
one  of  his  own  side  or  toward  the  goal.  Often  called  a 
lacrosse-Btick.    See  lacrosse. 

crossed  (krost),  p.  a.  [<  cros«i  -f-  -e(J2.]  1. 
Made  or  put  in  the  shape  of  a  cross ;  bearing  a 
cross.  Specifically— (a)  In  her.,  borne  crosswise  or  in 
cross,  or  forming  a  cross :  said  of  charges.  (&)  In  zoot., 
cruciate ;  specifically,  in  entom.,  lying  one  over  the  other 
diagonally  in  repose,  as  the  wings  of  certain  insects. 
2.  Marked  by  a  line  drawn  across;  canceled; 
erased:  generally  with  out. — 3.  Placed  or  laid 
across  or  crosswise:  as,  crossed  arms. — 4. 
Thwarted;  opposed;  obstructed;  counteracted. 
—Cross  creased.  See  crossi.— Crossed  belt,  check, 
dispersion.  See  the  nouns.- Crossed  friars.  Same 
as  crutched  friars  (which  see,  under  friar). —  Crossed 
nlcols.  See  polarization. —  Crossed  out,  said  of  the  web 
of  a  clock-  or  watch-wheel  when  it  consists  of  four  spokes 
or  arms,  the  rest  of  it  having  been  sawed  or  filed  away. 

crosset,  crossette  (kros'et,  kro-set'),  «.  [<  P. 
crossette,  crosset,  dim.  of  crosse,  a  crozier,  butt- 
end  of  a  gun,  etc. :  see 
crosse.']  1.  Inarch.: 
(a)  One  of  the  later- 
al projections,  when 
present,  of  the  lintel 
or  sill  of  a  rectangu- 
lar door-  or  window- 
opening,  beyond  the 
jambs.  Also  called 
ear, elbow, ancon,truss, 
-  medievii  ^nAconsole.  (6)Apro- 

nreplace.     "(Froin  VioUet-le-Duc's    iection  alonST  the  U"D- 
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Cross-fertilization  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  insects,  and 
of  the  wind,  water,  etc.  Also  called  allogamy  and  cross- 
pollination.  Crossing  between  plants  of  different  species 
is  distinguished  as  hybridization. 

Cross-fertilisation  always  means  a  cross  between  dis- 
tinct plants  which  were  raised  from  seeds  and  not  from 
cuttings  or  buds. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  10. 

cross-fertilize  (kr6s'fer'ti-liz),  V.  t.  To  fertil- 
ize, as  the  ovules  of  one  flower,  by  the  pollen 
of  another  flower. 

The  flowers  of  Hottonia  are  eross-fertilised,  according 
to  Miiller,  chiefly  by  Diptera. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  51. 

cross-file  (kr6s'fil),  n.  A  file  with  two  convex 
cutting  faces  of  different  curvatures,  used  in 
dressing  the  arms  or  crosses  of  small  wheels. 

cross-fire  (kros'fir),  ».  Milit.,  lines  of  fire  from 
two  or  more  parts  of  a  work  which  cross  one 
another :  often  used  figuratively :  as,  to  under- 
go a  cross-fire  of  questions. 

His  picture  would  hang  in  cramped  back-parlors,  be- 
tween deadly  cross-fires  of  lights,  sure  of  the  garret  or 
the  auction-room  ere  long.   Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  52. 

cross-fish  (krds'fish),  n.  A  starfish  of  the  ge- 
nus Asteracanthion  or  XJraster,  as  A.  or  XJ.  ru- 
hens. 

cross-flower  (kr6s'flou"er),  n.  The  common 
milkwort  of  Europe,  Poly  gala  vulgaris,  so  called 
from  its  flowering  in  cross-week. 

cross-fiucan  (kros'flo'kan),  n.  In  mining,  a 
crevice  or  fissure  running  across  the  regular 
lodes  of  the  district,  and  filled,  not  with  ore,  but 
with  fiuean,  or  ferruginous  clay.  See  fliican. 
[Cornwall.] 

cross-fox  (kros'foks),  n.  A  variety  or  subspe- 
cies of  the  common  fox,  having  a  longitudinal 


'^P^-^-B^ 


:  (a,   a)    in 
"  blct.  de  rArchitecture. 


per  side  of  a  lateral 
face  of  a  block  of  stone,  fitting  into  a  corre- 
sponding recess  in  the  stone  coming  next  to  it. 
Stones  are  often  so  hewn  for  flat  arches  of  considerable 
span,  and  arches  and  vaults  of  normal  profile  are  sometimes 
constructed  of  such  blocks.  Such  construction  eliminates 
the  properties  of  the  true  arch  or  vault,  and  the  result  is 
virtually  equivalent,  statically,  to  a  lintel  or  a  flat  ceiling. 
2.  Same  as  crossleO-. 
cross-examination  (kr6s'eg-zam-i-na'shon),  n. 
The  examination  or  interrogation  of  a  witness 
called  by  one  party  by  the  opposite  party  or  his 
counsel. 

His  [Erskine's]  examination-in-chief  was  as  excellent  as 
his  cross-examination.  Brougham,  Erskine. 

Strict  cross-examination,  cross-examination  confined 
to  the  competency  and  credibility  of  the  witness  and  the 
matters  touching  which  he  was  examined  by  the  party 
calling  him,  as  distinguished  from  cross-examination  open- 
ing new  subjects  material  to  the  issues. 

cross-examine  (kr6s'eg-zam'in),  V.  t.  To  ex- 
amine (a  witness  of  the  adverse  party),  as  when 
the  defendant  examines  a  witness  called  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  vice  versa ;  hence,  to  cross-ques- 
tion.    See  cross-examination. 

There's  guilt  appears  in  Gight's  ain  face, 
Ye'll  cross-examine  Geordie. 

Gighfs  Lady  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  289). 

The  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  has  been 

expressly  waived.  Chancellor  Kent. 

cross-examiner  (kr6s'eg-zam'in-er),  n.  One 
who  cross-examines. 

cross-eye  (kr6s'i),  M.  Obliquity  of  vision;  want 
of  concordance  in  the  optic  axes ;  strabismus ; 
squint ;  specifically,  that  sort  of  squint  in  which 
both  eyes  turn  toward  the  nose,  so  that  the 
rays  of  light,  in  passing  to  the  eyes,  cross  each 
other;  internal  strabismus. 

cross-eyed  (kros'id),  a.  Affected  with  obliquity 
of  vision ;  squint-eyed. 

cross-fertilizable  (ki-6s'fer'ti-li-za-bl),  a.  Ca- 
pable of  cross-fertilization. 

Blossoms  cross-fertilizable  by  insects. 

Eclectic  Mag.,  XXXV.  785. 

cross-fertilization  (kr6s'fer-ti-li-za'shon),  n. 
In  hot.,  the  fertilization  of  the  ovules  of  one 
flower  by  the  pollen  of  another,  on  the  same 
plant  or  on  another  plant  of  the  same  species. 


Cross-fox,  a  variety  of  the  common  fox  ( Vulpes/ulvus). 

dark  dorsal  area  decussating  with  a  dark  area 
across  the  shoulders.  The  pelt  is  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  the  common  fox.  It  represents  a  step  or  stage  in 
a  series  of  color-changes  to  which  the  foxes  both  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  America  are  subject,  ending  in  the  silver-black 
condition.  See  silver-fox. 
cross-frog  (kr6s'frog),  «.  See/rog'. 
cross-furrcw  (kr6s'fur'''6),  n.  In  agri.,  a  fur- 
row or  trench  cut  across  other  furrows,  to  in- 
tercept the  water  which  runs  along  them,  in 
order  to  convey  it  off  the  field. 
cross-garnet  (kr6s'gar'''net),  n.  A  hinge  shaped 
like  the  letter  T.  The  longer  part  is  fastened  to  the 
leaf  or  door,  the  shorter  to  the  frame,  the  joint  being  at 
the  meeting  of  the  two.  Called  in  Scotland  cross-tailed 
hinge. 

cross-gartered    (kr6s'gar''''terd),  a.    Wearing 
garters  crossed  upon  the  leg. 
He  will  come  .  .  .  cross-gartered,  a  fashion  she  detests. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 
Had  there  appeared  some  sharp  cross-garter'd  man. 
Whom  their  loud  laugh  might  nickname  Puritan. 

Holyday. 

cross-grained  (krds'grand),  a.     1.  Having  an 
irregular  gnarled  grain  or  fiber,  as  timber. 

If  the  stuff  proves  cross-grained  in  any  part  of  its  length, 
then  you  must  turn  your  stuff  to  plane  it  the  contrary 
way,  so  far  as  it  runs  cross-grained.  Moxon. 

Hence — 2.  Perverse;  imtractable;   crabbed; 
refractory. 

With  erosse-grain'd  words  they  did  him  thwart. 
Bx>hin  Hood  Eescuihg  Will  S«t«%  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  290). 

The  spirit  of  contradiction  in  a  cross-grainsd  woman  is 
incurable.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

A  cross-grained,  old-fashioned,  whimsical  fellow,  with 
an  ugly  face.  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  2. 

cross-guard  (kr6s'gard),  n.  1.  The  guard  of 
a  sword  when  made  in  the  form  of  a  bar  at  right 
angles  with  the  blade.  The  swords  of  the  middle 
ages  commonly  had  a  cross-guard  without  other  defense 
for  the  hand,  which  was  protected  by  the  gauntlet.  See 
hilt  and  cross-hilt ;  also  counter-guard. 
2.  A  similar  defense  mounted  upon  the  shaft  of 
a  spear,  usually  not  far  below  the  head.  Hunt- 
ing-spears were  sometimes  fitted  with  such  a  guard,  to 
prevent  the  too  deep  penetration  of  the  spear  and  admit 
of  its  immediate  extrication. 

cross-hair  (kr6s'har),  «.    A  very  fine  strand  of 
spider's  web  stretched  across  the  focal  plane  of 


cross-lode 

a  telescope  or  a  microscope,  so  as  to  form  witli» 
another  a  cross :  used  to  define  the  point  to 
which  the  readings  of  the  circles  orniioronieter 
refer.  Also  applied_  to  threads  inserted  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  not  forming  a  cross.  Also  called  cross-wire 
and  fiber-cross. 

cross-hatching  (kras'hach'ing),  n.  In  draw- 
ing and  engraving,  the  art  of  hatching  or  shad- 
ing by  parallel  intersecting  lines. 

cross-head  (krds'hed),  n.  1.  A  person  whose 
skull  is  marked  with  the  crossed  coronal  and 
sagittal  sutures ;  a  skull  so  marked. 

Among  whites,  the  relative  abundance  of  eross-htads 
(having  permanently  unclosed  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse suture  on  the  top  of  the  head)  is  one  in  seven. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  600. 

2.  In  mechan.,  a  beam  or  rod  stretching  across 

the  top  of  something ;  specifically,  the  bar  at 

the  end  of  a  piston-rod  of  a 

steam-engine,    which     slides 

on  ways  or  guides  fixed  to  the 

bed  orframe  of  the  engine,  and 

connects  the  piston-rod  with 

the  connecting-rod,  or  with 

a  sliding  journal-box  moving 

in  the  cross-head  itself. 

On  the  tops  of  these  columns  stands  Cross-head, 

a  heavy  casting,  from  which  are  sus- 
pended two  side-screws,  carrying  the  top  crosthead,  to 
which  one  end  of  the  specimen  to  be  examined  may  be  at- 
tached. Science,  III  314.* 

Cross-head  ^ides,  in  a  steam-engine,  parallel  bars  be- 
tween  which  the  cross-head  moves  in  a  right  line  with  the 
cylinder.    Sometimes  called  7noti.o7i-bars. 

cross-hilt  (krfis'hUt),  «.  The  hilt  of  a  sword 
when  made  with  a  simple  cross-guard  or  pair  of 
quillons,  and  with  no  other  defense  for  the 
hand.  In  such  a  case  the  blade  and  barrel  and  the  cross- 
guard  or  quillons  make  a  complete  Latin  cross.  This  was 
the  usual  form  of  swords  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 
See  cut  under  claymore. 

crossing  (krds'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cross\  v.] 
1.  The  act  of  passing  across  something:  as, 
the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic. — 2.  Intersection: 
as,  the  crossing  of  bars  in  latticework. — 3.  The 
place  at  which  a  road,  ravine,  mountain,  river, 
etc.,  is  or  may  be  crossed  or  passed. over:  as, 
the  crossings  of  streets. 

Jo  sweeps  his  crossing  all  day  long. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xvi. 

4.  In  railroads,  the  necessary  arrangement  of 
rails  to  form  a  communication  from  one  track- 
way to  the  other. —  5.  The  act  of  opposing  or 
thwarting;  contradiction. 

Cousin,  of  many  men 
I  do  not  bear  these  crossings. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

6.  The  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross; 
as,  with  many  protestations  and  crossings.— 7 . 
The  act  or  process  of  cross-breeding  or  cross- 
fertilizing;    hybridization Grade  croBBlng,  a 

place  at  which  a  common  road  crosses  a  railroad  on  the 
same  level :  usually  requii'ed  by  statute  to  be  protected  by 
a  fiagman  or  a  signal,  or  by  gates  in  charge  of  a  keeper. 
Also  called  a  level  crossing. 

cross-jack  (kr6s'jak,  by  sailors  kr6'jek),  n.  A 
large  square  sail  bent  and  set  to  the  lower 

yard  on  the  mizzenmast Cross-Jack  yard,  the 

lower  yard  on  the  mizzenmast. 

cross-legged  (kr6s'leg'''ed),  a.    Having  the  legs 

crossed;  characterized  by  crossing  of  the  legs. 

In  an  arch  in  the  south  wall  of  the  church  is  cut  in 

stone  the  portraiture  of  a  knight  lying  cross-legged,  in 

armour  of  mail.  Ashmole,  Berkshire,  i.  16. 

The  pilot  was  an  old  man  with  a  turban  and  a  long  grey 
beard,  and  sat  cross-legged  in  the  stem  of  his  boat. 

R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  levant,  p.  2, 

crossleti,  crosleti  (krds'let),  ».    [<  oross^  + 
dim.  -let.']    A  small  cross. 
Then  Una  gan  to  aske,  if  ought  he  knew, 
Or  heard  abroad,  of  that  her  champion 

trew. 
That  in  his  armour  hare  a  eroslet  red  ? 

Spmser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  86. 

Cross  orosslet,  In  her. ,  a  cross  having  the 

ends  crossed.  Cross  Crosslet- 

crosslet^t,  croslet^t  (krds'let), ».  _ 

crosselet,  eroslet,  a  modifleation  of  Or; 


see  aresset  and  oru^ 


[ME. 

croisel,  a  pot,  crucible: 

He.]    A  crucible. 

And  t^is  chanoun  into  the  eroslet  caste 
A  poudre,  noot  I  whereof  that  it  was 
Ymaad.    Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman  s  Tale,  1. 130. 

Your  erosslets,  crucibles,  and  oucurbites.  ,  i  j  o 

B.  Jmson,  Alchemist,  i.  i. 

cross-lode  (krds'lod),  n.  In  mining,  a  lode  or 
vein  which  does  not  follow  the  regular  an"  9f" 
dinary  course  of  the  productive  lodes  ot  tne 
district,  but  intersects  them  at  an  angle,  in 
some  important  mining  districts  there  fr^, ""  Jf^jmi 
veins,  each  preserving  a  certain  amount  of  parauei 


cross-lode 

among  themselves.    Of  these  two  sets  the  less  important 

and  productive  would  be  called  the  cross-lodes. 
cross-loop  (krds'lSp),  n.    In  medieval  fort.,  a 

loophole  cut  in  tlie  form  of  a  cross,  so  as  to  give 

free  range  both  horizontally  and  vertically  to 

an  archer  or  arbalister. 
cross-loophole    (kr6s'iep"h61),  n.     Same  as 

cross-loop. 
crossly  (kr6s'li),  ad/v.    1.  Athwart;  so  as  to 

intersect  something  else. 

A  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically 
dovetailed.  Burke,  American  Taxation. 

2.  Adversely;  in  opposition ;  eontrarily. 

Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foes, 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes, 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  ii.  4. 

3.  Peevishly;  fretfully. 
cross-multiplication     (kr6s '  mul  -  ti  -  pli  -  ka  '- 

shon),  n.    See  mulUpUeaUon. 
crossness  (kr6s'nes),  n.     1.   Transverseness; 
intersection. 

Lord  Petersham,  with  his  hose  and  legs  twisted  to  every 
point  of  crossness.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  211. 

Z.  Peevishness;  fretfulness;  ill  humor;  per- 

verseness. 

She  will  die  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will  'bate  one 
breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Crossopinse  (kros-o-pi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cros- 
sojrn  +  -incB.']  A  subfamily  of  aquatic  shrews, 
of  the  family  Soriddw,  containing  the  genera 
Crossopus,  Neosorex,  and  Nectogale.  They  are 
known  as  water-shrews,  oared  shrews,  a,u6.  fringe- 
footed  shrews.    Properly  Crossopodince. 

Orossopterygia  (kro-sop-te-rij'i-a),  n.pl.  [NL.] 

1.  In  Cope's  early  system  of  classification,  a 
subclass  of  fishes.  Their  technical  characters  are :  a 
hyomandibular  bone  articulated  with  the  cranium;  the 
opercular  bones  well  developed ;  a  single  ceratohyal ;  no 
pelvic  elements ;  and  limbs  having  the  derivative  radii  of 
the  primary  series  on  the  extremity  of  the  basal  pieces, 
which  are  in  the  pectoral  fin  the  metapterygium,  mesop- 
terygium,  and  propterygium. 

2.  In  Cope's  later  system  (1887),  a  superorder 
limited  to  teleostomous  fishes  having  dorsal, 
anal,  pectoral,  and  ventral  basilar  segments 
for  the  flns,  those  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  numer- 
ous and  each  articulating  with  a  single  ele- 
ment, if  any,  and  the  actlnosts  numerous  in  the 
pectorals  and  ventrals.  it  includes,  as  orders,  the 
Cladistia,  Haplistia,  and  Taxistia.  The  polypterids  (Cla- 
distia)  are  the  only  living  representatives. 

3.  p.  c]  Plural  of  crossopterygimn. 
crossopterygian  (kro-sop-te-rij'i-an),  a.  and  n. 

[As  Crossopterygia  +  -am.]  I.  a.  In  ichth,,  be- 
longing to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  Crossopterygia 
or  CrossopterygidcB ;  pertaining  to  the  Crossop- 
terygia.   Also  erossopterygious. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  while  the  Dipnoi 
present  ...  a  transition  between  the  piscine  and  the  am- 
phibian types  of  structure,  the  spinal  column  and  the 
limbs  should  be  not  only  piscine,  but  more  nearly  related 
to  those  of  the  most  ancient  Crossopterygian  Ganoids  than 
to  those  of  any  other  fishes.     Buxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  148. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Crossopterygia. 
Crossopterygidse  (kro-sop-te-rij'i-de),  n.  pi. 
]]SL.,<.Crossopterygia+  ■4dw.']  A  suborder  of  ga- 
noid fossil  and  recent  fishes,  so  called  from  the 
fln-rays  of  the  paired  fins  being  arranged  so  as 
to  form  a  fringe  round  a  central  lobe,  it  includes 
the  greater  number  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  fishes,  while 
the  living  genus  Polypterus,  also  belonging  to  it,  inhabits 
the  Nile  and  other  African  rivers.  As  thus  defined,  it  em- 
braces dipnoans  as  well  as  true  crossopteiygians.  See  cut 
under  Holoptychius. 

Grossopterygii  (kro-sop-te-rij  'i-i),  m.  pi.  [NL. , 
pi.  of  crossopterygius :  see  erossopterygious.'} 
Same  as  Crossopterygia. 

erossopterygious  (Isro-sop-te-rij'i-us),  a.  [< 
NL.  crossopterygius,  <  Gr.  Kpoaaoi,  tassels,  fringe, 
+  TTTipv^  (trrepvy-)  or  nrspiiyiov,  a  wing,  fin.] 
Same  as  crossopterygian, 
crossopterygium  (la:o-sop-te-rij'i-um),  «.;  pi. 
crossopterygia  (-a).  [NL.,  neut.  of  crossoptery- 
gius: see  erossopterygious.}  A  form  of  pecto- 
ral or  ventral  fins,  having  a  median  jointed  stem, 
beset  bifariously  with  series  of  jointed  rays. 
Crossopus  (kros'o-pus),  n.    [NL.  (Wagler,  1832), 

<  &r.  upoaaol,  tassels,  a  fringe,  +  t^ovq  (irod-)  = 
E.  foot.']  A  genus  of  old-world  fringe-footed 
aquatic  shrews,  with  the  feet  not  webbed,  30 
teeth,  and  a  long  tail  with  a  fringe  or  crest  of 
hau-s.  The  best-known  species  is  C.  fodiens, 
the  water-shrew  or  oared  shrew  of  Europe. 

crossorhinid  (kros-o-rin'id),  n.    A  selachian  of 
the  family  Crossorhinidce. 
Grossorhinidse  (kros-o-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Crossorhinus  +  4dcB.^  A  family  of  anarthrous 
sharks,  represented  by  the  genus  Crossorhimus. 
The  head  and  front  of  the  body  are  depressed ;  the  mouth 
is  nearly  terminal;  the  teeth  are  long  and  slender;  the 
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^nH«?"A! '°  ''*i'"l  '^^  ventrals,  and  the  anal  close  to  the 
cauaal,  the  nasal  cavities  are  confluent  with  the  mouth. 
i'iifpnlJiT^^  "-l^  inhabitants  of  the  western  Pacific  and 
especially  Australian  seas. 

Crossorllininse  (kros"o-ri-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crossorhinus  +  -inw.y  Same  as  Crossorhinidai. 

Orossorhinus  (kros-o-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kpoaaoc,  fringe,  +  fiivi;,  a  shark.]  A  genus  of 
sharks  with  fringed  Ups,  representing,  in  some 
systems  of  classification,  a  special  family,  the 
Crossorhinidai. 

crossover  (kr6s'6"ver),  n.  In  calico-printing,  a 
superimposed  colorintheform  of  stripes.bands, 
or  cross-bars. 

Printed  as  a  crossover,  it  darkens  the  indigo  where  it 
tails,  but  the  yeUow  shade  of  the  colour  gives  a  greenish 
•>"»  to  !*■  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  327. 

crosspatch  (krSs'paoh),  n.  An  Ul-natured  per- 
son.    [OoUoq.] 

Crosspatch,  draw  the  latch, 
Sit  by  the  fire  and  spin.  Nursery  rime. 

I'm  but  a  cross-patch  at  best,  and  now  it's  like  as  it  I 
was  no  good  to  nobody.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxvi. 

crpss-pawl,  cross-spall  (kr6s'pai,  -spftl),  n.  In 
ship-carp.,  one  of  the  horizontal  pieces  of  tim- 
ber used  to  brace  the  frame  of  a  ship  during 
construction.    Also  cross-spale. 

crosspiece  (kr&s'pes),  n.  l.  In  general,  a  piece 
of  material  of  any  kind  placed  or  fastened  across 
anything  else.— 2.  Naut.:  (a)  A  rail  of  timber 
extending  oyer  the  windlass  of  a  ship,  furnished 
with  pins  with  which  to  fasten  the  rigging,  as 
occasion  requires,  (i)  A  piece  of  timber  bolted 
across  two  bits,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
ropes.  In  this  sense  also  cro«s-6«*. — 3.  Juanat., 
the  great  white  transverse  commissure  of  the 
brain;  the  corpus  oaUosum,  or  trabs  cerebri. 
See  corpus. — 4.  A  small  cross-guard  of  a  sword 
or  dagger,  hardly  large  enough  to  protect  the 
hand,  as  iu  most  Roman  swords.  Hewitt. — 5t. 
Same  as  crosspatch. 

cross-piled  (krds'pUd),  a.  Piled  crosswise,  as 
bars  of  iron. 

cross-pollination  (kr6s'pol-i-na'shon),  n.  Same 
as  cross-fertilization. 

cross-purpose  (kr6s'p6r'pus),  n.  1.  An  op- 
posing or  counter  purpose ;  a  conflicting  inten- 
tion or  plan ;  a  plan  or  course  of  action  run- 
ning counter  to  the  plan  or  course  of  action 
purposed  by  another:  most  frequently  in  the 
plural:  as,  they  are  pursuing  cross^urposes. 

To  allow  benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  restrain  the  press,  seems 
to  have  something  of  cross-purpose  in  it.         Shaftesbury. 

2.  pi.  A  sort  of  conversational  game;  a  game 
of  word's  or  phrases  used  at  random At  cross- 
purposes,  pursuing  plans  or  courses  of  action  tending  to 
interfere  with  each  other,  though  intended  for  the  same 
end ;  unintentionally  antagonizing  each  other :  said  of 
persons. 

cross-quarters  (kr6s'kw&r''''terz),  n.  In  arch., 
an  ornament  of  tracery  resembling  the  four 
petals  of  a  cruciform  flower ;  a  quatrefoil. 

cross-question  (krds'kwes'chon),  v.  t.  To  ques- 
tion minutely  or  repeatedly ;  put  the  same  ques- 
tions to  in  varied  forms;  cross-examine. 

They  were  so  narrowly  sifted,  so  craftily  examined,  and 
cross-questioned  by  the  Jewish  magistrates. 

Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  127. 

cross-reference  (kr6s'ref'6r-ens),  n.  A  refer- 
ence in  a  book  to  another  title,  phrase,  or  pas- 
sage in  it  for  further  treatment  or  elucidation 
of  a  subject. 

cross-road  (kr&s'rod), ».  1.  A  road  that  crosses 
from  one  main  road  to  another;  a  by-road. — 
2.  A  road  that  crosses  another,  especially  a 
main  road,  or  one  of  two  or  more  roads  that 
cross  each  other.— 3.  pi.  Two  or  more  roads  so 
crossing;  the  point  where  they  intersect.  Cross- 
roads (or  a  cross-roads,  the  word  in  this  sense  being  often 
used  as  a  singular)  often  form  the  nucleus  of  a  village, 
having  a  general  store,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  etc.,  and  be- 
ing a  resort  or  stopping-place  for  the  rural  population. 
Hence  the  term  is  often  used  in  the  United  States  (some- 
times attributively)  with  an  implication  of  provincialism 
or  insignificance. 

I  refer  to  your  old  companions  of  the  cross-roads  and  the 
race-course.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  176. 

cross-row  (krds'ro),  n.  The  alphabet.  See 
christoross-row. 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams, 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G.       _ 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  i.  1. 

cross-ruflf  (krds'mf'),  »»•  ^  «''*»«*)  ^  double 
ruff ;  a  see-saw  (which  see). 

cross-section  (kr6s'sek"shon),  n.  A  section  of 
something  made  by  a  plane  passed  through  it 
at  right  angles  to  one  of  its  axes,  especially  to 
its  longest  axis ;  a  piece  of  some  body  cut  or 
sliced  off  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  an  axis 
of  the  body:  as,  a  cross-section  of  a  tree  cut  out 
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to  show  the  grain ;  a  drawing  of  the  cross-sec- 
tion of  a  ship. 

Low-water  widths  are  only  known  where  the  cross-sec- 
tion and  range  have  been  determined, 

Humphreys  and  Abbott,  Rep,  on  iliss.  River, 

cross-set  (kr6s'set),   a.     Directed  across  any 
line  or  course ;  running  across. 
A  cross-set  current  bore  them  from  the  track,    J.  Baillie. 

cross-shed  (kr6s'shed),  re.     The  upper  shed  of 
a  gauze-loom.    U).  3.  Knight. 
cross-sill  (kr6s'sil),  re.    In  raOroads,  a  block  of 
stone  or  wood  laid  for  the  support  of  a  sleeper 
when  broken  stone  is  used  as  filling  or.  ballast. 
cross-SOmer,  re.     See  cross-summer. 
cross-spale  (kr&s'spal),  re.     Same  as  cross-pawl. 
cross-spall,  re.    See  cross-pawl. 
cross-spider  (kr6s'spi''der),  re.     A  name  of  the 
common  British  garden-spider,  or  diadem-spi- 
der,    Epeira 
diadema :    so 
called    from 
the     colored 
cross  on  top 
of  the  abdo- 
men. 

cross-spine 
(kros  '  spin), 
re.  A  dwarf 
leguminous 
shrub  of  Por- 
tugal, (Stowra- 
canthv^aphyl- 
lus,  with 

handsome 
flowers:      so 
called     from 
its       thorns, 
which        are 
branched    in 
the  form  of  a 
cross. 
cross-springer  (kt6s'spring''''6r),  re.     In  groined 
vaulting,  a  rib  which  extends  diagonally  from 
one  pier  to  another,  across 'the  vault;  an  arc 
ogive. 
cross-staff  (kr6s'staf),  re.     1.  .An  instrument 
formerly  used  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
or  stars.     It  was  superseded  by  the  quadrant. 
Also  called /ore-sto^. 

At  noon  our  captain  made  observation  by  the  cross-staff, 
and  found  we  were  in  forty-seven  degrees  thirty-seven  min- 
utes north  latitude.     Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 11. 

2.  In  surv.,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  staff 
carrying  a  brass  circle  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  or  quadrants  by  two  lines  intersecting 
each  other  at  the  center.  At  the  extremity  of  each 
line  perpendicular  sights  are  fixed,  with  holes  below  each 
slit  for  the  better  discovery  of  distant  objects.  It  is  used 
for  taking  offsets. 

3.  Same  as  crozier,  1 Bishop's  cross-staff.   See, 

episcopal  staff,  under  staff. 

cross-stitch  (kr6s'stich),  re.  In  needlework,  a 
stitch  of  the  form  X .  It  consists  of  two  stitches 
of  the  same  length,  the  one  crossing  the  other 
in  the  middle. 

cross-stone  (kros'ston),  re.  1.  Chiastolite. — 
2.  A  name  of  the  minerals  stauroUte  and  har- 
motome,  both  of  which  often  occur  in  com- 
pound or  twin  crystals  having  more  or  less  the 
shape  of  a  cross. 

cross-summer  (kr6s'sum''''6r),  re.  A  cross-beam. 
See  summer.    Also  cross-somer. 

cross-tail  (kros'tal),  n.  In  a  back-action  steam- 
engine,  the  crosspiece  which  connects  the  side- 
bars at  the  opposite  end  from  the  cross-head. 
The  connecting-rod  in  such  engines  reaches 
from  the  cross-tail  to  the  crank Cross-tail  gud- 
geon, hinge.    See  the  nouns. 

cross-tie  (kr6s'ti),  n.  In  a  railroad,  a  timber 
or  sill  placed  under  opposite  rails  as  a,  sup- 
port and  to  prevent  them  from 
spreading;  a  tie  or  sleeper. 

cross-tininjj  (kr6s'ti"ning),  re. 
In  agri.,  a  mode  of  harrowing 
crosswise,  or  in  a  direction 
across  the  ridges. 

crosstree  (kr6s'tre),  n.  Naut., 
one  of  the  horizontal  pieces  of 
timber  or  metal,  supported  by 
the  cheeks  and  trestletrees,  at 
the  upper  ends  of  the  lower 
masts  in  fore-and-aft  rigged 
vessels,  and  at  the  topmast- 
heads  of  square-rigged  vessels. 
Their  use  is  to  extend  the  topmast-  or 
topgallant-rigging,  and  to  afford  a 
standing-place  for  seamen.  They  are 
let  into  the  trestletrees,  and  bolted 
to  them.  A,  A,  Crosstrees. 


cross-valve 

cross-valve  (kr6s'valv),  n.  A  valve  placed 
where  two  pipes  intersect,  or  where  a  pipe  di- 
verges into  two  rectangular  branches. 

cross-vaulting  (kros'v^l'ting),  n.  In  arch., 
vaulting  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or 
more  simple  vaults.  ^Mien  the  vaults  spring  at  the 
same  level,  and  rise  to  the  same  height,  the  cross-vaulting 
is  termed  a  groin. 

cross-vilie  (kr6s'vin),  n.  The  Bignonia  cajireo- 
lata  of  the  southern  United  States,  from  the 
cross-like  arrangement  of  medullary  tissue,  as 
shown  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  older 
stems. 

cross-way  (kros'wa),  n.    A  cross-road. 

There  are  so  many  cross-ways,  there's  no  following  her, 
Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  1. 

crossways  (kros'waz),  adv.  Same  as  cross- 
wise, 2,  3.     [Bare.] 

cross-webbing  (kr6s'web"ing),  n.  In  saddlery, 
webbiug  drawn  over  the  saddletree  to  strength- 
en the  foundation  of  the  seat  of  the  saddle. 

cross-week  (kr6s'wek),  m.  Rogation  week ;  the 
week  beginning  with  Rogation  Sunday:  sup- 
posed to  be  so  called  from  the  medieval  custom 
of  carrying  the  cross  about  the  parish  ia  pro- 
cession at  that  season.    See  rogation. 

The  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  and  church-wardens,  shall 
...  in  the  days  of  the  rogations  commonly  called  Cross- 
week  or  Gang-days,  walk  the  accustomed  bounds  of  every 
parish.  Abp.  Grindal,  Remains  (Parker  Soc),  p.  141. 

cross-wire  (krds'wir),  «.  A  wire  placed  trans- 
versely to  another ;  specifically,  same  as  cross- 
hair. 

crosswise  (kr6s'wiz),  adv.    [<  eross^  +  -wise."] 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  cross. 

The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a  fine  spire. 

Johnson,  To  Mrs.  Thrale,  Aug.  12,  1773. 

2.  Across;  transversely:  absolutely  or  followed 
by  to  before  an  object:  as,  the  timbers  were 
laid  crosswise;  the  woof  runs  crosswise  to  the 
warp. — 3.  Figuratively,  contrary  to  desire;  at 
cross-purposes ;  against  the  graia :  as,  every- 
thing goes  crosswise  to-day.  £i  last  two  senses 
also  crossways. 

crosswort  (lo'ds'wfirt),  n.  A  name  of  plants  of 
various  genera,  particularly  Galium  cruciatum 
(see  Galium),  Eupatorium  perfoliatum  (more 
commonly  called  honeset),  I/ysimachia  quadri- 
folia,  and  plants  of  the  genus  Cruoianslla, 

crotal  (kro'tal),  n.  [<  crotalum.']  A  jingling 
ornament  formerly  used  in  clerical  vestments. 
See  crotalum. 

crotala,  n.    Plural  of  crotalum. 

Crotalaria  (kro-ta^la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (so  called 
because  the  seeds  rattle  in  the  pod  if  shaken), 
<  Gr.  Kp&ra^Mv,  a  rattle.]  A  very  extensive  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosce, 
containing  several  hundred  known  species ; 
rattlewort.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates, but  have  been  long  cultivated  in  hothouses.  A  kind 
of  hemp  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  C.  juncea,  which 
is  called  sunn-hemp,  etc.  (see  sunn);  other  species  yield 
useful  libers.  The  rattlebox,  C  sagittalis,  is  a  common 
species  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

CrotaUd  (kro'ta-Ud),  n.  A  snake  of  the  family 
CrotalidcB. 

CrotaMae  (kro-tal'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Crotalus 
+  -idce.^  A  family  of  venomous  serpents,  of 
the  group  Solenoglypha  of  the  order  Ophidia, 
having  a  dilatable  mouth  with  perforated  poi- 
son-fangs, andpoison-glands,  and  differingfrom 
Viperidm  chiefly  in  having  a  deep  pit  on  each 
side  of  the  head  between  the  eye  and  the  nos- 
tril, whence  they  are  also  called  Bothrophera  ; 
the  rattlesnake  family :  so  called  from  the  crepi- 
taculum  or  rattle  with  which  the  tail  ends  in 
many  of  the  species.  The  family  contains  most  of  the 
venomous  serpents  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Ameri- 
ca, such  as  the  rattlesnakes,  moccasins,  copperheads,  bush- 
masters,  etc.,  of  the  genera  Crotalus,  Trigonocephalus, 
Bothrops,  Cenchris,  Trimeresurus,  Craspedocephalus,  etc. 

crotaiifomi  (kro-tal'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Cro- 
talus,  q.  v.,  +  IJ.  forma,  shape.]  Resembling 
or  related  to  the  rattlesnake ;  solenoglyph ;  vi- 
peroid :  specifically  said  of  venomous  serpents, 
as  of  the  family  Crotalidce,  in  distinction  from 
cobriform.  The  crotaliform  serpents  are  the  Soleno- 
glypha,  including  the  families  Causidce,  Atractaspididce, 
Vtperidce,  and  CrotaXidoe. 

Orotalinse  (kro-ta-li'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Crota- 
lus +  -inas.'\  A"  subfamily  of  Crotalidce,  con.- 
taining  the  rattlesnakes,  characterized  by  hav- 
ing the  tail  ending  in  a  rattle  or  crepitaculum. 
See  Crotalidce  and  rattlesnake. 

crotaline  (kro'ta-lin),  a.  [<  Crotalus  +  -iwei.] 
Having  a  rattle,  as  a  rattlesnake ;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Crotalinw  or  Crotalidce. 
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The  venom  of  the  crotaline  snakes  can  be  subjected  to 
the  temperature  of  the  boiling  of  water  without  com- 
pletely losing  its  poisonous  power. 

Th£  American,  VI.  173. 

Crotalini  (kro-ta-U'iii),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Oppel, 
1811),  <  Crotalus  +  -irai.]  The  pit-vipers  or 
crotaliform  snakes  of  the  genera  Crotalus  and 
T)-igonocephalus,  in  a  broad  sense. 

crotalo  (kro'ta-lo),  n.  [<  Gr.  KpdraXov,  a  rattle, 
clapper,  a  sort  of  castanet,  used  in  the  worship 
of  Cybele.]  A  Turkish  musical  instrument, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  cymbalum. 

Crotalophorus  (kro-ta-lof'o-ms),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KpdraTjm,  a  rattle,  clapper,  -1-  -<j>6poc,  <  ipepeiv 
=  B.  ftearl.]  A  genus  of  rattlesnakes,  having 
the  top  of  the  head  covered  with  nine  large 
symmetrical  plates,  as  in  ordinary  innocuous 
colubrine  snakes,  it  includes  the  small  ratUesnakes 
of  North  America,  such  as  the  ground-rattlesnake  (C.  mi- 
liarius),  the  prairie-rattlesnake  or  massasauga  (C.  terge- 
minus),  the  black  massasauga  ((7.  kirtlandi),'etc.  Some  of 
l^ese  are  commonly  known  as  "sidewipers,"  from  their 
habit  of  wriggling  sidewise.  They  are  comparatively 
small,  but  very  venomous.    See  Crotalus. 

crotalum  (kro'ta-lum),  m. ;  pi.  crotala  (-la). 
[L.,  <  Gr.  Kp&rdXov,&  rattle.]  1.  A  rattle  "or 
clapper,  made  of  wood  or  bone,  anciently  used 
in  Egypt  and  Greece. 

Part  of  one  metope  [Phigaleia]  retains  the  torso  of  a 
msenad  with  krotdla  in  her  right  hand,  as  if  ready  for 
the  dance.  A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  178. 

2.  A  name  given  to  bells  of  the  form  of  sleigh- 
bells  or  grelots.  Such  bells,  when  very  small,  were 
used  for  hawks,  and,  as  hawk-bells,  often  appear  in  her- 
aldry. Larger  ones  are  occasionally  seen,  which  have 
beeu  handed  down  from  the  middle  ages,  and  are  still 
utilized  in  certain  curious  local  customs. 
Crotalus  (kro'ta-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KpSraXov, 
a  rattle.]  The  typical  genus  of  rattlesnakes  of 
the  subfamily  Crotalina,  having  most  of  the  top 
of  the  head  covered  with  scales  like  those  of 
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Fi^.  I.  Skull  of  Rattlesnake  ( Crotalus),  illustrating  extreme  of  so- 
lerofflyphic  dentition.  Fig.  2.  Cross-section  of  Skull  at  point  A  in  fig.  r, 
showing  T,  the  persistent  cartilaginous trabeculae.  Themaxilla,  Mx, 
bearing  the  enormous  poison-fang,  is  drawn  as  if  transparent,  showing 
through  it  the  anterior  half  of  the  palatine  bone,  PI.  Mn,  mandible, 
or  lowerjaw ;  Qu,  quadrate :  Pt,  pterygoid,  its  anterior  part,  marked 
Bt,  bearing  three  teeth.  BO,  basioccipital ;  EO,  exoccipijal ;  FO, 
fenestra  ovalis  ;  Sq,  squamosal ;  V,  exit  of  fifth  nerve ;  BS,  basisphe- 
noid :  PSph,  presphenoid :  //,  exit  of  optic  nerve  :  La,  lacrymal  bone, 
on  which  the  maxilla  rocks ;  Lf,  lacrymal  foramen ;  Na,  nasal ;  Ptnp, 
the  small  toothless  premaxilla.  The  unshaded  bone  above  Bt  and 
PI  is  the  transverse  bone. 

the  back,  a  well-developed  rattle,  and  the  scutes 
under  the  tail  (subcaudal)  entire,  it  contains  the 
largest  rattlers,  as  C.  durissu^,  the  banded  rattlesnake, 
and  C.  adamanteus,  the  diamond  rattlesnake,  two  species 
found  in  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States ;  C.  conjltten- 
tus,  the  commonest  and  most  widely  distrilDuted  rattler 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States;  C.  molossus, 
the  black  rattlesnake;  C.  pyrrhus,  the  rare  red  rattle- 
snake ;  and  others.  Also  sometimes  called  Caudisona ;  in 
this  case  the  name  Crotalus  is  transferred  to  the  genus 
ocherwise  called  Crotalophorus.  See  also  cut  under  rattle- 
snake. 

crotaphe  (kro'ta-fe),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpiira^o?,  the  side 
of  the  head,  pi.  the  temples.]  A  painful  pul- 
sation or  throbbing  in  the  temples. 

crotaphic  (kro-taf'ik),  a.  [<  LGr.  KporcujuKdc,  < 
Gr.  KpdrafoQ,  the  side  of  the  head,  pi.  the  tem- 
ples.]  In ffl»ia<.,  temporal;  crotaphite.   [Bare.] 

crotaplute  (kro'ta-fit),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  xpora- 
(pirr/g,  relating  to  the  temples,  <  Kpdrmjiog,  tem- 
poral region,  pi.  the  temples,  <  Kporelv,  strike, 
cause  to  rattle.]  I.  a.  In  a»at,  relating  to  the 
temples;  temporal:  as,  the  crotaphite  depres- 
sion of  the  skull,  the  temporal  fossa ;  the  cro- 
taphite muscle,  the  temporalis.     [Rare.] 

The  [rattlejsnake  "strikes":  by  the  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  the  crotaphite  muscle,  part  of  which  extends 
over  the  poison-gland,  the  poison  is  injected  into  the 
wound.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vei-t.,  p.  207. 

Il.f  n.  A  temporal  muscle.  Coles,  1717. 
Orotaphytus  (kro-ta-fi'tus),  n.  [NL.,  prop. 
*  CrotapMtus,  *  Crotaphites,  (.  Gr.  KporafirTi;,  re- 
lating to  the  temples :  see  orofhphite.']  A  genus 
of  lizards,  of  the  family  Iguanidm,  containing 
large  and  handsome  species,  as  C.  collaris,  C. 
Wislizeni,  and  C.  reticulatus.   They  are  abundant  and 
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characteristic  species  of  the  southwestern  portions  of  the 
United  States,  sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  nearly  a 
foot,  having  a  slender  form,  long  tail,  richly  varieKated 
coloration,  and  great  activity. 

crotch  (kroch),  n.  [<  ME.  crotche,  oroche,  a 
shepherd's  crook,  with  var.  eroke,  crook;  mised 
with  croche,  prop,  cruche,  crueche,  a  crutch,  and 
vrith  croce,  a  orozier :  see  crook,  crochet,  crafcAl 
cross^,  crozier,  and  of.  crotchet,  ult.  a  dim.  of 
crotch.^  1 .  A  fork  or  forking ;  a  point  or  hue 
of  divergence  or  parting,  as  of  two  legs  op 
branches :  as,  the  crotch  of  a  tree  (the  pomt  of 
separation  of  the  main  stem  into  two  parts) ;  a 
piece  of  timber  vrith  a  crotch. — Sf.  A  shep- 
herd's crook. 

Croke  [var.  crotche,  croche]  or  scheype  hoke,  pedum,  cam- 
buca,  podium.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  loi 

3.  Naut.,  same  as  crutch^,  3  {d). — 4.  In  UlUards 
a  space,  generally  ij  inches  square,  at  a  cor- 
ner of  the  table. 

crotched  (krocht),  a.    [<  crotch  +  -ed^.]    i. 
Having  a  crotch;  forked. 
Which  runneth  by  Estridinodoch,  a  crotched  brooke. 

HoUnshed,  Descrip.  of  Britain,  xiv. 
2.  Peevish;  cross;  crotchety.  [Local,  andpron. 
kroch'ed.] 

crotchet  (krooh'et),  n.  [<  ME.  crochett,  a  little 
hook,  also  a  crotchet  in  music,  <  OF.  crochet,  a 
little  hook,  a  crotchet  in  music,  dim.  of  croc,  a 
hook :  see  crook  and  crotch.^  1 .  A  little  hook ; 
a  hook. 

Two  beddys  .  .  . 
That  henget  shalle  be  with  hole  sylour 
With  crochettes  and  loupys  [loops]  sett  on  lyour. 

Book  0/  Cwtasye,  h  446. 
Specifically — 2.  In  anat.,  the  hooked  anterior 
end  of  the  superior  occipitotemporal  cerebral 
convolution. —  3.  In  entom.,  a  little  hook-Uke 
organ  or  process,  generally  one  of  a  series; 
specifically,  one  of  the  minute  homy  hooks  on 
the  prologs  of  many  caterpillars. — 4.  One  of 
the  pair  of  marks,  [  ],  used  in  writing  and 
printing,  now  more  commonly  called  brackets. 
See  braokefL,  n.,  4. 

The  passages  included  within  the  parentheses,  or  croUih. 
ets,  as  the  press  styles  them. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  3,  The  Publisher  to  the  Eeader. 

5.  A  curved  surgical  instrument  with  a  sharp 
hook,  used  to  extract  the  fetus  in  the  opera- 
tion of  embryotomy. —  6.  In  music,  a  note  equal 
in  length  to  half  a  minim  or  one  fourth  of  a 
semibreve;  a  quarter  note.  See  note. — 7.  A 
piece  of  wood  resembling  a  fork,  used  as  a  sup- 
port in  building. 

The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise. 
Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Baucis  and  Philemon,  L 160. 

8.  Milit.,  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  troops,  in 
which  they  are  drawn  up  in  a  bne  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  battle. — 9.  In  fort., 
an  indentation  in  the  glacis  of  the  covered  way 
at  a  point  where  a  traverse  is  placed. — 10.  A 
singular  opinion,  especially  one  held  by  a  per- 
son who  has  no  special  competency  to  form  a 
correct  opinion;  an  unusual  and  whimsical  no- 
tion concerning  a  matter  of  fact  or  principle  of 
action ;  a  perverse  or  odd  conceit. 

Some  crotchet  has  possess'd  him, 
And  he  is  flx'd  to  follow  't. 

Shirley,  Love's  Cruelty,  i.  2. 

Many  of  the  things  brought  forward  would  now  be  called 

crotchets,  which  is  the  nearest  word  we  have  to  the  old 

"  paradox."    But  there  is  this  difference,  that  by  calling 

a  thing  a  crotchet  we  mean  to  speak  lightly  of  it. 

De  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  2. 
Dr.  Kenn,  exemplary  as  he  had  hitherto  appeared,  had 
his  crotchets — possibly  his  weaknesses. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vu.  4. 

Crotchet-rest,  in  music,  a  quarter  rest. 
crotchett,  v.  t.  or  i.    [<  crotchet,  ».]    To  play 
or  sing  in  quick  rhythm. 

These  cantels  and  morsels  of  scriptiire  warbled,  quaver- 
ed, and  crotchetted,  to  give  pleasure  unto  the  ears. 

Harmar,  tr.  of  Beza's  Sermons  (1587),  p.  ZW. 
Drawing  his  breath  as  thick  and  short  as  can 
The  nimblest  erotcheting  musician. 

Lonne,  Jealousy. 

crotcheted  (kroch'et-ed),  a.  [<  croUhet  +  -e^-l 
Marked  or  measured  by  crotchets. 
crotcheteer  (krooh-et-er'),  ».     [<  crotchet  + 
-ecr.]     A  crotchety  person;  one  devoted  to 
some  favorite  theory,  crotchet,  or  hobby. 

Nobody  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  influence  is  safe 
from  the  solicitous  canvassing  and  silent  pressure  oi  social 
crotcheteers.  Portmghtly  Itf- 

Till  Adam  Smith  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  eco- 
nomics, the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government  was  a  game  oi 
pei'petual  see-saw  between  rival  cro[t]cheteers, 

Westminster  Bev.,  CXiVl.  iso- 

crotchetiness  (kroch'et-i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  crotchety;  the  character  ol  a 
crotcheteer. 


crotcliety 

crotchety  (kroch'et-i),  a.  [<  crotchet  +  -yi.] 
Charaoterized  by  odd  fancies  or  crotchets; 
fantastic  or  eccentric  in  thought ;  whimsical. 

This  will  please  the  crotcliety  radicals. 

Saturday  Sev.,  Feb.  4, 1866. 
If  you  show  yourself  eccentric  in  manners  or  dress,  the 
world  .  .  .  will  not  listen  to  you.    You  will  be  considered 
as  crotchety  and  impracticable. 

H.  Spencer^  Univ.  Prog.,  p.  98. 

croteti  crottt,  ».  [<  ME.  a-ote,  croote,  <  OF. 
crote,  orotte,  F.  crotte  (=  Pr.  erota),  mud,  dirt, 
dung.]     1.  A  clod. 

Crote  of  a  turte,  glebicula.  Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Dung;  excrement. 

Groton  ^6'ton),  n.  [NL.,  <  Grr.  Kporirv  or  Kpo- 
Tuv,  a  tick,  also  the  shrul)  bearing  the  castor- 
berry,  which  was  thought  to  resemble  a  tick.] 
1.  A  genus  of  euphorbiaceous  plants,  compris- 
ing about  500  species,  natives  of  warm  and  espe- 
cially of  tropical  regions,  many  of  which  possess 
important  medicinal  properties.  Croton  Tiglium, 
a  native  of  several  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  possesses 


Flowering  Branch  of  Croton  Ttffliuvt. 
a,  section  of  staminate  flower :  *,  section  of  pistillate  flower. 

most  active  and  dangerous  purgative  properties ;  every 

{>art — wood,  leaves,  and  fruit — seems  to  participate  equal- 
y  in  the  energy.  Croton-oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds 
of  this  species,  which  are  of  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  fleld-peans.  C.  Eleuteria,  of  the  Bahamas,  yields  cas- 
carilla  bark.  (See  caecariUa.)  C.  niveus  yields  a  similar 
aromatic  bitter  bark,  known  as  copalche  bark.  Some 
other  species  are  used  on  account  of  their  aromatic  and 
tialsamic  properties,  or  for  their  resinous  products. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  foliage-plant  of  the  genus  Codimum  : 
so  named  by  florists. —  Croton-oMoral  hydrate 
(so  named  because  formerly  believed  to  be  related  to  cro- 
tonic  acid),  more  properly  called  butyl-chloral  hydrate.  It 
iorms  crystalline  scales  having  a  pungent  odor,  little  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glycerin. 
It  is  somewhat  used  in  medicine  for  cephalic  neuralgia. 

crotonate  (kro'ton-at), «.  [<  eroton(ic)  +  -ate^.2 
In  chem.,  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  crotonic 
acid  with  a  base. 

croton-bug  (kro' ton-bug),  n.  [<  Croton  (in 
reference  to  the  Croton  aqueduct,  from  the 
Croton  river  in  Westchester 
coimty,  New  York,  to  the 
city  of  New  York;  perhaps 
because  they  became  abun- 
dant in  New  York  about 
the  time  that  Croton  water 
was  introduced  (1842),  or 
because  they  were  supposed 
to  have  come  through  the 
water-pipes)  +  bug^.'\  A 
common  name  in  the  United 
States  for  Blatta  (Ectopia) 
germamca,  a  roach,  original- 
ly imported  from  Europe. 
It  is  much  smaller  and  of  a  light- 
er color  than  Periplaneta  orien- 
taUs,  the  black-beetle  of  England. 
(See  cut  under  Blattidce.) 

crotone  (kro-to'ne),  n. 
[Nil.,  <  Gri.  kporiw,  a  tick.] 
1  A  fungous  excrescence 
on  trees,  caused  by  an  in- 
sect. Hence — 2.  Tupathol., 
a  small  fungous  excrescence  on  the  periosteum. 

crotonic  (kro-ton'ik),  a.  [<  croton  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  plants  of  the  genus 

Croton Crotonic  acid,  C4H6O2,  an  acid  discovered 

by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  the  seeds  of  the  plant  Croton 
Tiglium,  and  obtainable  from  croton-oil.  It  has  a  pun- 
gent and  nauseous  smell  and  a  burning  taste,  and  is  very 
poisonous.    Its  salts  are  termed  crotonates. 

crotonin,  crotonine  (kro'tnn-in),  n.  [<  croton 
+  -vrfi,  -»we2.]  A  vegeto-alkali  found  in  the 
seeds  of  Croton  Tiglmm. 

croton-oil  (kro'ton-oil').  «•  ^  vegetable  oil 
expressed  from  tli'e  seeds  of  the  Croton  Tiglium. 
See  Croton.  it  is  a  Valuable  article  of  the  materia 
medica,  and  is  so  strongly  purgative  that  one  drop  is  a 
dose.  When  applied  externally  it  causes  irritation  and 
suppuration.  It  is  of  great  service  in  cases  where  other 
purgatives  fail. 


manica),  natural  size. 
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crotonylen  (kro-ton'i-len),  n.  [<  croton  +  -yl 
+  -en?\  A  gaseous  hydrocarbon  (C^Hg)  found 
in  illuminating  gas.  It  can  be  separated  as  a 
solid  by  cold  and  compression. 
Crotopuaga  (kro-tof 'a-ga),  n.  [NL.,  short  for 
*Crotonophaga,  <  Gr.  Kpordv  or  Kpdrav,  a  tick, 
+  (payslv,  eat.]  The  typical  and  only  genus  of 
birds  of  the  subfamily  Crotophagince.  The  lead- 
ing species  are  C.  ani  and  C.  mlcirostris,  both  of  which 
occur  in  the  United  States  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Amer- 
ica generally.  See  ani. 
Crotophaginse  (kro-tof-a-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crotophaga  +  ■4nce.']  A'  subfamily  of  CucuUdm, 
peculiar  to  America;  the  anis  or  keel-billed 
cuckoos.  They  have  a  long  taU  of  only  eight  graduated 
feathers,  and  an  extremely  compressed  bill.  The  upper 
mandible  rises  into  a  high,  sharp  crest  or  keel  with  very 
convex  profile,  its  sides  being  usually  sulcate,  and  its  tip 
is  deflected.  The  plumage  is  of  a  uniform  lustrous  black. 
The  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  are  lengthened  and 
lanceolate,  with  distinct  scale-like  margins;  the  face  is 
naked.  There  is  but  one  genus,  Crotophaga.  See  ani. 
crottlesl  (krot'lz),  n.  pi.  [<  MB.  crotel;  dim.  of 
crote,  q.Y.']  1.  Crumbs.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2. 
Dung ;  excrement,  as  of  the  sheep,  goat,  or  hare. 
crottles^ (krot'lz),  n.pl.  [<  Gael.crotal, also ero- 
tan,  a  general  name  for  lichens,  especially  those 
used  for  dyeing.]  A  name  given  in  Scotland 
and  in  some  parts  of  England  to  various  spe- 
cies of  lichens  used  in  dyeing,  distinguished  as 
Naek,  hrown,  white,  etc.,  crottles.  Under  this  name 
are  included  Parmelia  physodes,  P.  caperata,  P.  saxatilis, 
Sticta  pulmoTiaria,  and  Lecanora  pallescens. 
crouc&i  (krouch),  V.  [Also  dial,  crooeh;  <  ME. 
crouchen,  Qrucchen(toi  *cruchen1),  unassibilated 
crouTcen,  crouch,  bend;  a  var.  of  croken,  crook, 
bend,  the  unusual  change  of  vowel  (d  to  «  =  ou) 
being  due  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  crouchen, 
cross  (see  crouch^),  or  of  crucche,  crutch  (see 
crutch^).  Ct.  crutch^.']  I.  ireiraws.  1.  Tobend; 
stoop  low ;  lie  or  stoop  close  to  the  ground,  as 
an  animal  in  preparing  to  spring  or  from  fear : 
as,  a  dog  crouches  to  his  master ;  a  lion  crouches 
in  the  thicket. 

You  know  the  voice;  and  now  crouch  like  a  cur 

Ta'en  worrying  sheep. 

Fletcher  {and  arwther),  Love's  Cure. 

There  crouch,  .  .  . 

Lit  by  the  sole  lamp  suffered  for  their  sake. 

Two  awe-struck  figures. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  46. 

2.  To  bow  or  stoop  servilely;  make  slavish 
obeisance;  fawn;  cringe. 

Every  one  that  is  left  in  thine  house  shall  come  and 
crouch  to  him  for  a  piece  of  silver.  1  Sam.  ii.  36. 

Other  mercenaries,  that  crouch  unto  him  in  fear  of  hell, 
though  they  term  themselves  the  servants,  are  indeed  but 
the  slaves  of  the  Almighty. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Ueligio  Medici,  i.  52. 

On  the  other  side  was  a  great  native  population,  help- 
less, timid,  accustomed  to  crouch  under  oppression. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

II.  trans.  To  bend  or  cause  to  bend  low,  as 
if  for  concealment,  or  in  fear  or  abasement. 
[Rare.] 

She  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 
And  crouched  her  head  upon  her  breast. 
And  looked  askance  at  Christabel. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  ii. 

crouch^t  (krouch),  n.  [<  ME.  crouche,  cruche,  a 
cross:  see  cross\  n.,  etym.  (3).]  A  cross;  a 
crucifix;  the  sign  of  the  cross;  the  cross  on  a 
coin,  or  the  coin  itself.    See  cross^,  n. 

In  ye  honour  of  ihesu  cryst  of  heuene,  and  of  his  modir 
seynte  marie,  and  of  alle  holy  halwyn,  and  specialeke  of 
ye  exaltacion  of  ye  holy  crouche. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

crouch^t  (krouch), !).  *.  [<  ME.  crouchen,  cruchen, 
cross,  etc.:  see  cross\  v.,  etym.  (3).]  To  sign 
with  the  cross ;  bless. 

I  crouche  thee  from  elves  and  from  wightes. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  293. 

crouchback  (krouch'bak),  n.  Same  as  crooJc- 
hacTc. 

crouch-clay  (krouch'kla),  n.  An  old  name  for 
the  white  Derbyshire  clay. 

crouchedt  (krouch'ed),i).  a.  [Pp.  of  crouch^,  v.'\ 
Marked  with,  bearing,  or  wearing  the  sign  of 

the  cross Crouched  friars.    Same  as  crMtcAed/riars 

(which  see,  under /riar).  ,  -  .,  .^t 

crouchie  (krou'ehi),  a.  [Dim.  of  crowcfti.]  Hav- 
ing a  humpback;  hunchbacked.     [Scotch.] 
Crouchie  Merran  Huniphie.  Burns,  Halloween. 

crouchmasf,  »■  [<  ME.  crowchemesse,  <  crowehe, 
crouche,  cross,  +  messe,  mass.  Cf.  Christmas, 
etc.]    Rogation  week.    See  rogation. 

Ye  ferde  [fourth  meeting]  schalben  on  ye  Sunday  after 
crowchemesse  dai.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  119. 

crouch-'ware  (krouch'war),  ».  1.  A  kind  of 
fine  pottery  made  with  an  admixture  of  pipe- 
clay in  Staffordshire .  It  is  well  finished,  and  its 
paste  is  very  dense.    The  earliest  crouch-ware 


crouse 

was  of  a  greenish  tint.  Solon,  The  Old  Eng. 
Potter,  p.  154. —  2.  A  name  given  to  the  salt- 
glazed  stoneware  made  at  Burslem  in  Stafford- 
shire from  a  very  early  time,  this  being  the  ear- 
liest ware  of  that  description  made  in  England. 

croud^t,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  cro«)d2.  Spenser. 

croud^t,  n.  [Also  written  croude,  crowde,  <  OP. 
croute,  crote,  <  L.  crypta,  a  crypt:  see  crypt,  and 
cf .  erode  (a  var.  of  croud),  and  grot,  grotto.']  The 
crypt  of  a  church. 

crouger  (krou'gSr),  n.  A  local  English  (War- 
wickshire) name  of  the  crucian-carp.     ,  . 

crouket,  )i.  [ME.:  see  crocA:l,  etym.  (3).]  An 
earthen  vessel ;  a  crock.     Chaucer. 

croup^  (krop),  n.  [Introduced  from  Sc.  (by 
Francis  Home,  an  Edinburgh  physician,  in  a 
treatise  on  croup,  in  1765) ;  Sc.  croup,  croop,  < 
croup,  crowp,  crupe,  crope,  croak,  cry  or  speak 
with  a  hoarse  voice ;  prob.  imitative,  and  in  so 
far  related  to  Sc.  roup,  cry  out,  cry  hoarsely, 
roup,  n.,  hoarseness,  also  croup.  Hence  (from 
E.)P.  cj-oop.  See  ro«pi  and  j-oojj.]  A  name  ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  diseases  in  which  there  is 
some  interference  at  the  glottis  with  respira- 
tion. True  or  membranmis  croup  is  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  (laryngitis)  with  fibrinous  exudation  forming  a 
false  membrane.  Many  if  not  all  cases  of  true  croup  are 
diphtheritic  in  nature.  False  croup  is  simple  or  catarrhal 
laryngitis,  not  resulting  In  the  foi-matlon  of  a  membrane, 
but  inducing  at  times  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Spasmodic 
croup,  or  laryngismus  stridulus,  is  a  nervous  affection 
characterized  by  attacks  of  laryngeal  spasm  independent 
of  local  irritation :  popularly  called  eroyring  convulsions. 

croup^  (krop),  n.  [Also  dial,  crup,  early  mod. 
E.  also  croope,  <  ME.  croupe,  <  OF.  croupe,  P. 
croupe,  the  croup,  rump;  of  Scand.  origin:  see 
crop.  Hence  ult.  crupper. "]  1.  The  rump  or 
buttocks  of  certain  animals,  especially  of  a 
horse ;  hence,  the  place  behind  the  saddle. 

This  cartere  thakketh  his  hors  upon  the  croupe. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  L  261. 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 

Scott,  Young  Lochlnvar. 

2t.  A  hump  or  hunch  on  an  animal's  body. 

croupade  (kro-pad'),  n.  [F.,  <  croupe,  the 
haunch:  see  croup^.]  In  the  manage,  a  leap  in 
which  the  horse  draws  up  his  hind  legs  toward 
the  belly,  without  showing  his  shoes. 

croupal  (kro'pal),  a.  [<  croup'^  +  -al.']  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  croup;  croupous : 
as,  croupal  dyspnoea. 

He  thought  acute  croupal  cases  unsuitable  for  operation. 
Medical  News,  XLIX.  53. 

crouper  (kro'per),  «.     Same  as  crupper,  2. 

croupier  (kro'pi-er),  n.  [F.  croupier,  a  partner 
or  assistant  at  a  gaming-table,  <  F.  croupe,  the 
rump  or  hinder  part  (the  principal  taking  the 
croupier,  as  it  were, behind  him).]  1.  One  who 
collects  the  money  at  a  gaming-table. — 2.  One 
who  at  a  public  dinner-party  sits  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  as  assistant  chairman. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  .  .  .  presided ;  Cranstoun  was 
croupier.  Cockbum,  Memorials,  vi. 

croupi^re  (kro-pi-ar'),  ».  [P.:  see  crupper.'] 
Armor  for  the  croup  of  a  horse.  See  hard^. 
croupiness  (kro'pi-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
croupy  or  having  a  tendency  to  croup. 
croupous  (kro'pus),  a.  [<  croup^  +  -ous.]  In 
pathol.,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  re- 
sembling croup;  involving  the  formation  of  a 
false  membrane  on  a  mucous  surface Croup- 
ous inflammation,  inflammation  attended  with  the  for- 
mation on  a  mucous  surface  of  a  fibrinous  membranif orm 
exudation,  which  can  be  easily  stripped  off  from  the  un- 
derlying tissues. 

Croupous  or  superficial  diphtheritic  injlammation  of  the 
larynx  or  trachea.  Therapeutic  Gazette,  XI.  348. 

Croupous  pneumonia,  lobar  pneumonia.  See  pneu- 
monia. 
croupy  (kro'pi),  a.  [<  droup'L  +  -y^.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  croup. — 2.  Affected 
with  or  predisposed  to  croup;  also,  somewhat 
sick  with  croup;  having  false  croup:  as,  a 
croupy  child. 

crouse  (krus),  a.  [Also  written  crous,  crowse, 
crawse,  <  ME.  crous,  crus,  bold,  indignant,  prob. 
=  MD.  Tcruys,  Tcroes,  D.  hroes,  cross,  lit.  crisp, 
curled,  =  L(3r.  Tcrus  =  Gr.  hraus  =  Dan.  Sw.  Icrus 
(in  eomp.),  crisp,  curled:  see  curl.  A  similar 
change  of  sense  from  'curled,  crisp,'  to  'brisk, 
lively,' appears  in  crisp.]  Brisk;  frisky;  fuU 
of  heart;  self-satisfied;  appearing  courageous ; 
saucy.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Yet,  for  all  his  cracking  crouse. 
He  rewd  the  raid  o'  the  Ueldswire. 
Raid  o'  the  Reidswire  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  133). 
Crawing,  crawlng, 
For  my  crowse  crawing, 
I  lost  the  best  feather  i'  my  wing. 
Burning  of  Auchindown  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  161X 


crouse 

Now,  they're  crouge  and  cantie  baith  I 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Bums,  Duncan  Gray. 

crousely,  crously  (krus'li),  adv.  In  a  crouse 
manner:  self-assertively ;  saneily ;  proudly ; 
boldly.     [SL'otcli.] 

I  wat  they  bragged  right  crousUie. 

'    BUlie  Archie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  96). 

Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw  ! 

Bums,  Tarn  Samson's  Elegy. 

crow^  (kro))  ^'- ;  pret.  and  pp.  crowed,  formerly 
creiv,  ppr.  croichuj.  [=  Sc.  craiv^  <  ME.  crowen, 
crawen  (pret.  crew,  arewCj  pp.  crowen^  crowe),  _< 
AS.  crdwan  (strong  verb,  pret.  creoiv,  pp.  *cra- 
w€)i)  =  ("weak  verb)  D.  kraaijen  =  LGr.  Jcreien 
=  OHGr.  chrdjayij  MHGr.  Icrce^en,  GT.  hrdhen,  crow, 
as  a  eock.  Hence  AS.  ^cred  (=  MLG.  Icrat),  in 
comp.  hancred  =  OS.  hanocrdd  =  OHGr.  hana- 
chrdt,  MHGr.  hanekrdt,  cock-crow  (hana,  cock). 
Grig,  used  in  a  general  sense,  including  the 
croaking  of  the  crow  (see  crow^),  the  cry  of  the 
crane,  etc. ;  prob.  imitative,  like  croak,  crake^j 
etc.]  I.  intrans.  1,  To  cry  as  a  cock;  utter 
the  characteristic  cry  of  a  cock. 

In  that  same  place  seynt  Peter  forsoke  oure  Lord  thries, 
or  the  Cok  crew.  MaTideville,  Travels,  p.  91. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer,  .  .  . 

And  I  did  laugh  sans  iuterraission 

An  hour  by  his  dial.         Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

2.  To  boast  in  triumph ;  vaunt;  vapor;  swag- 
ger: absolutely,  or  with  over  or  about, 

Joas  at  first  does  bright  and  glorious  show ; 
In  Life's  fresh  Mom  his  Fame  did  early  crow. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  ii. 

Selby  is  crowing,  and,  though  always  defeated  by  his 
wife,  still  crovnng  on.    Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

To  telegraph  home  to  father  and  crow  over  him. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  601. 

3.  To  utter  a  shouting  sound  expressive  of 
pleasure,  as  an  infant. 

The  mother  of  the  sweetest  little  maid 
That  ever  crow'd  for  kisses. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
Crowing  convulsions.    See  convulsion  and  croup"^. 
Il.t  trans.  To  annoim.oe  by  crowing. 

There  is  no  cock  to  crowe  day. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  102. 
May  I  ne'er  craw  day!         Scotch  proverb.    (Jamieson.) 
Crow^  (kro),  n.     [<  crowjl,  v."]    The  characteris- 
tic cry  of  the  cook:  sometimes  applied  to  a  simi- 
lar cry  of  some  other  bird. 

Many  a  time  ...  a  moor-fowl  arose  from  the  heath, 
and  shot  along  the  moor,  uttering  his  bold  crow  of  defiance. 

Scott,  Abbot,  X. 

crow^  (kro),  7t.  [<  ME.  crow,  craw,  crowe,  crawej 
<  AS.  crdwe  =  OS.  krdia  =  D.  kraai  =  MLG. 
krd,  krdge  =  OHG.  chroma,  chrdwa,  chrda,  chrdj 
MHG.  krdf  krceje,  G.  krdhe,  a  crow,  a  raven; 
from  the  verb,  AS.  crdwan,  etc.,  crow  (orig.  in  a 
general  sense).  Cf.  E.  dial,  crake,  a  crow,  Icel. 
krdka,  a  crow:  see  crake'-^,  croak,  etc.]  1.  Agen- 
eral  name  including  most  birds  of  the  genus 
Corvus  and  of  the  family  Corvidw  ;  especially, 
one  of  the  CorvincB.  See  these  three  words. 
The  larger  kinds  of  crows  are  called  ravens,  especially 
those  which  have  the  throat -feathers  lengthened,  lanceo- 
late, and  discrete.  The  term,  used  absolutely,  means  in 
Great  Britain  the  carrion-crow,  Corvus  corone,  and  in  the 
Uuited  States  the  common  American  crow,  C.  americanus. 
The  two  species  are  so  similar  in  all  respects  that  they  are 
only  distinguished  by  slight  technical  characters.  The  plu- 
mage is  jet-black, 
with  a  purplish 
and  violet  gloss 
or  sheen,  espe- 
cially onthe  back, 
wings,  and  tail ; 
the  hill  and  feet 
are  ebony-black ; 
the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible 
is  covered  for 
a  long  distance 
with  a  bundle  of 
antrorse  bristly 
feathers,  filling 
each  nasal  fossa 
and  hiding  the 
nostrils.  The  eyes 
are  bright  and 
intelligent,  of  a  hazel-brown  color.  The  feet  are  stout, 
with  strong  curved  claws  and  scaly  tarsi  and  toes.  The 
tail  is  of  moderate  length,  a  little  rounded  or  fan-shaped, 
of  12  broad  plane  feathers.  The  wings  are  lengthened  and 
pointed,  with  10  primaries,  and  when  folded  their  tips 
fall  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  length  of 
these  crows  is  18  or  20  inches.  Crows  are  among  the  most 
omnivorous  of  birds,  eating  almost  everything  from  car- 
rion to  fruits.  Some  species,  hence  called  fish-crows,  are 
fond  of  fish  and  shell-fish,  as  moUusks  and  crustaceans. 
Crows  usually  nest  in  trees,  where  they  buUd  large  bulky 
nests  of  sticks,  and  lay  greenish  eggs  heavily  spotted  with 
dark  colors,  generally  to  the  number  of  4,  5,  or  6.  They 
are  noted  for  their  sagacity,  and  in  populous  countries  be- 
come extremely  wary  and  knowing  birds,  their  instinct  of 
self-preservation  being  developed  to  the  highest  degree 
by  the  incessant  persecution  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
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Carrion-crow  {Corvus  corone). 


Opinions  differ  as  to  tlieir  being  on  the  whole  most  bene- 
ficial or  most  injurious  to  the  agriculturist,  but  they  are 
generally  classed  as  "  vermin,"  and  in  some  places  a  legal 
price  is  set  upon  their  heads.  Crows  are  eminently  socia- 
ble birds,  and  however  widely  they  may  be  dispersed  in 
pairs  in  the  breeding  season,  they  flock  at  other  times; 
and  in  winter,  in  many  places  in  the  Uuited  States,  vast 
bands  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  assemble  night- 
ly to  roost  together,  often  flying  20  to  40  miles  back  to 
these  crow-roosts  at  night  after  foraging  over  the  coun- 
try for  food  during  the  eai'lier  horn's  of  the  day.  The  com- 
mon American  fish-crow  is  C.  ossifragus  or  C.  Tnaritimus, 
an  undersized  species  inhabiting  southerly  parts  of  the 
United  States,  especially  coastwise,  and  feeding  much  on 
shell-flsh.  The  northwestern  fish-crow  is  C.  caurinus,  a 
similar  though  distinct  species.  The  white-necked  crow 
or  raveo  is  C.  cryptoleitcits,  of  western  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  plumage  of  the  neck  beneath  the  black 
surface  is  snowy-white.  A  number  of  small  crows  resem- 
bling the  flsh-crow  inhabit  the  West  Indies,  as  C.  jamai- 
censis.  In  some  of  these  the  face  is  partially  nmced,  a 
character  which  is  also  conspicuous  in  the  European  rook, 
a  kind  of  crow,  C.frugilegus.  The  European  daw,  C.  mo- 
Tiedula,  is  another  kind  of  crow.    See  also  phrases  below. 

The  gallant  Grahams  cam  from  the  west, 
Wi'  their  horses  black  as  ony  craw. 
Battle  ofPentland  Hills  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  241). 
The  many-winter'd  crow  that  leads  the  clanging  rookery 
home.  Tennyson^  Locksley  Hall. 

2.  A  name  of  several  birds  of  otlier  families. 
See  the  phrases  below. — 3.  leap.']  The  constel- 
lation Corvus. — 4.  The  mesentery  or  ruffle  of 
a  beast:  so  called  by  butchers. —  5.  One  who 
watches  or  stands  guard  while  another  commits 
a  theft ;  a  confederate  in  a  robbery.  [Thieves' 
slang.]  —  6.  A  crowbar. 

Ant.  E.  Go,  borrow  me  a  crow. 

Dro.  E.  A  crow  without  feather;  master,  mean  you  so?  . .  . 

Ant.  E.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron  crow. 

Shale,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1. 
Use  all  your  Art,  apply  your  sledges,  your  levers,  and 
your  iron  crows,  to  heave  and  hale  your  mighty  Polyphem 
of  Antiquity  to  the  delusion  of  Novices. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

7.  A  device  for  holding  a  gas-  or  water-main  in 
position  while  it  is  tap- 
ped for  a  service-pipe. — 
Alpine  crow,  Pyrrlwcorax 
alpinus.— As  the  crow  flies, 
in  a  straight  line. — Blue 
crow,  an  American  crow- 
like jay,  Gyranocitta  cyano- 
cephala.  See  Gymnodtta. — 
Bunting^-crow,  the  hooded 
crow,  Corvus  comix:  so  called 
from  its  variegated  color. — 
Gape  crow,  Corvus  (Hetero- 
corax)  capensis,  of  South  Afri- 
ca.—Carrion  crOW.  Seecar- 
rion-crow. — Chaplain  crow, 
Corvus  comix  capellanus,  a 
variety  of  the  hooded  crow 
found  in  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  parts  of  India. —  Chat- 
tering crow,  the  small  crow 
of  Jamaica,  Corvus  jamaicensis.  Similar  species  inhabit 
other  West  Indian  islands,  as  C.  solitaHus  of  San  Domingo, 
C.  leucognaphalus  of  Porto  Rico,  and  C.  itasicus  of  Cuba. — 
Clarke's  crow,  the  American  nutcracker,  Picicormcs  co- 
lumiianus.—CoTToie-CTOW,  the  carrion-crow. —  Comlsh 
crow.  See  red-legged  crow,  below. — Dun-crow,  C&rvus 
comix. — Fish-crow,  Corvus  ossifragus  or  C.  caurinus, 
of  America.— Flesh-crow,  the  carrion-crow.— Florida 
crow,  Corvus  Jioridanus,  a  supposed  large-billed  variety  of 
the  common  crow  of  America,  found  in  Florida. — Fruit- 
crows,  the  South  American  birds  of  the  subfamily  Cfym- 
noderince,  family  Cotingidce. —  Gor-CroW,  the  carrion- 
crow.—  Gray  crow,  gray-backed  crow,  heedy  crow, 
hooded  crow,  Corvus  comix,  having  the  body  gray  and  the 
head,  wings,  and  tail  black. — King-crow,  a  name  of  the 
Dicrurus  macrocercus,  a  kind  of  drongo-shrike. — Laugh- 
ing crow,  a  name  of  the  Gan'vXax  leueolophus. — Mexi- 
can crow,  Corvus  inexicanus,  a  small  species  with  the 
wing  only  about  9  inches  long,  found  in  Mexico. —  Mid- 
den-crow,  a  name  given  in  some  parts  of  England  to 
the  common  crow. — Piping  crows,  the  birds  of  the  sub- 
family Streperince,  family  Corvidw. —  Purple  crow,  one 
of  several  species  or  conspecies  of  small  lustrous  crows 
of  the  East  Indies  and  Papua,  as  C.  enca,  C.  orru,  and 
C.  uioiacea.- Eed-legged  or  Comlsh  crow,  the  Cornish 
chough,  Pyrrhocorax  graculus. —  Royston  crow,  Corvus 
cornix. — Scapular  or  Senegal  crow,  Corvun  scapulatus, 
an  African  species,  with  the  neck,  mantle,  and  breast  pure 
white. — To  eat  crow,  to  do  or  accept  what  one  vehement- 
ly dislikes  and  has  before  defiantly  declared  he  would 
not  do  or  accept;  swallow  one's  words;  submit  to  some 
humiliating  defeat;  be  compelled  to  do  or  sulTer  some- 
thing disagreeable  or  mortifying.  [Slang,  U.  S.]— To  have 
a  crow  to  pluck,  pull,  or  pick  with  one,  to  have  an 
explanation  to  demand  from  one ;  have,  some  fault  to  find 
with  one ;  have  a  disagreeable  matter  to  settle. 

He  that  hir  weddyth  hath  a  crowe  to  pull. 

Barclay,  Ship  of  Fools. 

If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrai,  well  pluck  a  crow  together. 
Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1. 

If  you  dispute,  we  must  even  pluck  a  crow  about  it. 

Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Tree-crows,  the  birds  of  the  subfamily  Calleatince,  fam- 
ily CormdcE.— White-breasted  crow,  Corvus  dauuricus, 
of  northern  Asia,  China,  and  Japan. 

crow-bait  (kro'bat),  ■».  .An  emaciated  or  de- 
crepit horse,  as  likely  soon  to  become  carrion, 
and  so  attractive  to  crows.     [Colloq.] 

crowbar  (kro'bar),  ■».  A  bar  of  iron  with  a 
wedge-shaped  end,  sometimes  slightly  bent  and 


crowd 

forked,  used  as  a  lever  or  pry.    Also  called  sim- 
ply crow. 
Masons,  with  wedge  and  crowbar,  begin  demolition. 

Carlyle,  French  Eev.,  HI.  y.  g. 

crow-bells  (kro'belz),  m.  1.  The  daffodil,  ifar, 
cissus  Pseudo-Narcissus.  —  2.  The  bluebell, 
Scilla  nutans. 

crowberry  (kr6'ber'''i),  n. ;  pi.  erowierries  (-iz). 
The  fruit  of  Empetrum  nigrum,  so  called  from 
its  black  color ;  the  plant  itself,  a  heath-like 
evergreen  shrub  common  on  heaths  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  and  found  in  the 
northern  United  States  and  arctic  America. 
Also  called  black  crowberry  and  hcathberry.— 
Broom-crowberry,  of  the  United  States,  Corema  Cm. 
radii. 

crow-blackbird  (kro'blak'bSrd),  n.  A  name 
of  the  purple  graekle,  Qmscalus  purpureus,  an 
American  passerine  bird  of  the  family  Jcteri- 
dce  and  subfamily  Quiscalinm,  common  in  the 


Crow  (def.  7). 


Crow-blackbird  {Qitiscalus furpureus). 

eastern  United  States :  so  called  from  its  large 
size  and  dark  color,  which  give  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  crow.  The  male  is  about  13  inches 
long  and  17|  inches  in  extent  of  wings.  The  plumage  is 
richly  iridescent,  with  green,  blue,  violet,  purple,  and 
bronzy  tints  ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  ebony-black ;  the  iris 
is  straw-yellow ;  the  tail  is  somewhat  boat-shaped.  The 
female  is  blackish  and  quite  lustrous,  in  this  difTeriii}.' 
from  some  related  species,  and  also  a  little  smaller  than 
the  male.  A  variety  has  a  perfectly  brassy  back  and 
steel-blue  head ;  it  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the 
bronzed  crow-blackbird.  The  name  is  extended  i»  the 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.  Q.  major  is  a  larger 
species  of  the  southern  United  States,  known  as  the  boat- 
tailed  crow-blackbird  or  graekle,  and  locally  called  jask- 
daw.  The  tail  is  much  carinated,  and  the  disproportion 
in  size  of  the  sexes  is  very  great,  the  female  being  only 
about  13  inches  long,  while  the  male  is  16J  to  17 ;  the  pecu- 
liar development  of  the  tail  is  lacking  in  the  female,  and 
the  color  is  plain  grayish-brown,  the  male  being  richly 
iridescent  black.  A  still  larger  species,  the  foM-tailed 
crow-blackbird,  Q.  ma^rurus,  also  called  Texas  graekle,  in- 
habits the  Gulf  States  and  Mexico ;  the  male  attains  a 
length  of  18  inches,  while  the  female  is  much  smaller. 
All  these  birds  are  gregarious,  nest  in  trees  and  bushes, 
sometimes  in  holes,  and  lay  5  or  6  greenish  eggs,  clouded, 
veined,  and  scratched  with  various  dark  colors. 

crowchemesset,  »■     See  crouchmas. 

crow-corn  (kr6'k6rn),  n.  The  colic-root,  Aletrii 
farinosa,  the  white,  mealy  flowers  of  which 
somewhat  resemble  kernels  of  grain. 

crowd!  (kroud),  V.  [<  ME.  crowden,  croudm,  crvr 
den,  push,  shove,  drive,  press  forward,  <  AS. 
*crudan,  push,  press,  drive  (usually  cited  as 
*cre6dan,  which,  however,  could  not  produce  the 
E.  form;  neither  inf.  occurs,  but  only  3dpere. 
sing.  ind.  crydeth  and  pret.  credd,  occurring 
once  each;  the  pret.  pi.  would  be  *erud<m,  the 
pp.  croden,  >  croda,  n.,  and  gecrod,  n.,  in  the 
2  oetioal  compounds  lindcroda,  the  shoci  of 
shields  (battle),  Undgecrod,t'he  shielded  throng 
(warriors),  hlothgecrod,  the  heaped  throng 
(clouds),  etc.),  =  MD.  Jcruyden,  contr.  Tcruyen, 
D.  Icruijen,  drive,  push  in  a  wheelbarrow  (of. 
def.  I.,  2).  Other  connections  not  found.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  push;  force  forward;  shove; 
impel. 

0  firate  moevyng  cruel  firmament. 
With  thy  diurnal  sweigh  that  crowdest  ay 
And  hurlest  al  from  Est  til  Occident. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1. 1«». 
2.  To  push  orwheelin  a  wheelbarrow,  [^ov. 
Eng.]— 3.  To  press  close,  or  closely  together; 
push  or  drive  in ;  squeeze  ;  cram :  as,  to  ormea 
too  much  freight  into  a  ship ;  to  crowd  many 
people  into  a  small  room. 

The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sense. 
Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  lojm-     , 
•  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  z 

There  was  so  great  a  Press  of  People  that  Sir  John  Black- 

wel,  Enight,  was  crowded  to  Death.  •  i  ,  «  ml 

*    '  Baker,  Chromcles,  p.  W»- 


crowd 

4.  To  fill  to  excess ;  occupy  or  pack  with  an 
unusual  qr  inordinate  number  or  quantity :  as, 
the  audience  orowded  the  theater;  to  crowd  a 
ship's  hold. 

The  balconies  aod  verandas  were  crowded  with  specta- 
tors. Prescott. 

Tlie  circular  beehive  house  into  which  I  was  shown  was 
instantaneously  crowded  almost  to  suffocation. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  xvi. 

5.  To  throng  about ;  press  upon ;  press  as  by 
a  multitude :  as,  we  were  most  uncomfortably 
(yrowded. 

Here  the  Palaces  and  Convents  have  eat  up  the  Peoples 
Dwellings,  and  crouded  them  excessively  together. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  7. 

6.  To  encumber  or  annoy  by  multitudes  or  ex- 
cess of  niimbers. 

Why  will  vain  courtiers  toil 
And  crowd  a  vainer  monarch  for  a  smile  ? 

Granville. 
I  would  rather  sit  on  a  piuupkin  and  have  it  all  to  my- 
self, than  be  erovided  on  a  velvet  cushion. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  41. 

7.  To  urge ;  press  by  solicitation ;  importune ; 
annoy  by  urging :  as,  to  orowd  a  debtor  for  im- 
mediate payment.  [CoUoq.]— To  crowd  out,  to 
press  or  drive  out. 

According  as  it  [the  sea]  can  make  its  way  into  all  those 
subterranean  cavities,  and  crowd  the  air  out  of  them. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
To  crowd  sail,  to  make  an  extraordinary  spread  of  sail, 
with  a  view  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  a  ship,  as  in  chas- 
ing or  escaping  from  an  euemy ;  carry  a  press  of  sail. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  press  in  numbers;  come 
together  closely ;   swarm :    as,  the  multitude 
erowdsd  through  the  gate  or  into  the  room. 
The  whole  company  crowded  about  the  fire.      Addison. 
In  his  fierce  heart,  thought  crowded  upon  thought. 

WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  264. 

2.  To  press  forward ;  increase  speed;  advance 
pushingly,  as  against  obstacles:  as,  to  crowd 
into  a  full  room,  or  into  company. 

That  schup  bigan  to  crude. 

The  wind  him  bleu  lude, 

Bithinne  dales  flue 

That  schup  gan  ariue. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1293. 

crowdi  (kroud),  n.  [<  crowd^  v. ;  cf.  AS. 
nouns  eroda,  gecrod,  a  throng,  used  in  oomp. : 
see  wojo^l,  ».]  1.  A  collection;  a  multitude; 
a  large  number  of  things  collected  or  grouped 
together;  a  number  of  things  lying  near  one 
another. 

A  crowd  of  hopes. 
That  sought  to  sow  themselves  like  winged  seeds 
Born  out  of  everything  I  heard  and  saw, 
Flutter'd  about  my  senses  and  my  soul. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

The  highest  historical  value  of  the  book  [of  the  gospels] 

consists  in  the  crowds  of  signatures  scattered  through  its 

margin.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  38. 

2.  A  large  number  of  persons  congregated  to- 
gether, or  gathered  into  a  close  body  without 
order;  a  throng. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learnt  to  stray. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

Crowds  that  stream  from  yawning  doors. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixx. 

8.  Any  group  or  company  of  persons:  as,  a 
jolly  crowd.  [CoUoq.] — 4.  People  in  general ; 
the  populace ;  the  mass ;  the  mob. 

The  erowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from  words  which 
presented  no  image  to  their  minds.  Macaulay. 

5t.  Same  as  erode. =Syn.  l  and  2.  Throng,  etc.  (see 
multitude),  host,  swarm,  concourse,  shoal. 
crowd^  (kroud),  n.  [Also  spelled  croud  and 
erowth  (and  sometimes,  as  W.,  crwth),  <  ME. 
crowde,  croude,  also 
crouthe,  erouth,<.'W..  crwth, 
a  crowd,  violin,  fiddle,  = 
Gael,  cruit,  a  violin,  harp, 
cymbal,  =  Olr.  crot,  > 
ML.  chroUa,  a  crowd : 
prob.  so  called  from  its 
rounded  or  protuberant 
form,  being  ult.  identical 
with  W.  crwth,  a  hump, 
bulge,  belly,  trunk,  oroth, 
womb,  calf  of  the  leg.] 
An  ancient  Welsh  and 
Irish  musical  instrument, 
the  earliest  known  speci- 
men of  the  viol  class— that 
is,  of  stringed  instruments 
played  with  a  bow.  it  had 
a  shallow  rectangular  body 
with  two  circular  sound-holes, 
through  one  of  which  passed 
Crowd  one  foot  of  the  bridge.    The 

(From  VioUet-ie-Duc's  ■•  Diet  strings  were  perhaps  only  three 
'  TMoSS^li.  °        at  first,  but  in  later  times  were 
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six,  of  which  two  were  played  lutewise,  by  pinching  or 
twitchmg.  The  tuning  of  the  strings  is  disputed,  but  the 
compass  of  the  instrument  was  probably  from  two  to  three 
octaves  upward  from  about  tenor  G. 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  Croud. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion. 
A  lacquey  that  runs  on  errands  for  him  and  can  .  .  .  war- 
ble upon  a  crowd  a  little.   B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Eevels,  i.  1. 

cro-wd^t  (kroud),  V.  i.  [<  crowd^  m.]  To  play 
on  a  orowd  or  fiddle. 

Fiddlers,  crowd  on,  crowd  on ;  let  no  man  lay  a  block  in 
your  way. 

Middleton,  Massinger,  and  Rowley,  Old  Law,  v.  1. 
crowdedly  (krou'ded-li),  adv.    In  a  crowded 
manner  or  situation ;  in  a  crowd  or  multitude ; 
closely  together. 

The  only  injury  they  [lichens]  can  inflict  upon  them 
[trees]  is  by  slightly  interfering  with  the  functions  of  res- 
piration, or,  when  growing  very  crowdedly  upon  the 
branches  of  orchard  trees,  by  checking  the  development 
of  buds.  Encye.  Brit.,  XIV.  6eo. 

crowdert  (krou'der),  n.  [<  liCE.  crowdere;  < 
crowd^  +  -eri.]  A  player  on  the  crowd;  a  fid- 
dler. 

Yet  is  it  sung  but  by  some  blinde  Crouder,  with  no 
rougher  voyce  then  rude  stile. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

cro'wdie,  crowdy  (krqu'di),  n.  [Sc,  possibly 
connected  with  grout,  coarse  meal.]  1.  Meal 
and  cold  water,  or  sometimes  milk,  stirred  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  thick  gruel ;  hence,  any 
porridge. 

My  sister  Kate  cam'  o'er  the  hill, 
Wi'  crowdie  unto  me. 
Battle  of  Sheriff-Muir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  261). 

2.  Curds  from  which  the  whey  has  been  pressed 
out,  mixed  with  butter. 
crowdie-time  (krou'di-tim),  n.  Breakfast-time. 
[Scotch.] 

Then  I  gaed  hame  at  crowdie-time. 
And  soon  I  made  me  ready. 

Quoted  in  Jami£son. 
cro'wdy,  n.    See  crowdie. 
crowfeet,  «.     Plural  of  crowfoot. 
crow-flignt  (kro'fllt),  n.     1.  A  flight  of  crows. 
—  2.  A  direct  journey  or  course;  a  bee-line. 

We  clambered  over  the  hills  and  spurs  in  the  usual  crow- 
flight  of  the  Karens.  Science,  VI.  108. 

crow-flower  (kr6'flou'''6r),  n.  In  lot. :  (a)  The 
ragged-robin,  Lychnis  Flos-cuouli.  (fi)  The  but- 
tercup or  crowfoot. 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come, 

Of  crow-fiowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

crowfoot  (kro'fut),  n.;  pi.  crowfeet  {-tet).  1. 
Naut.  :  (a)  A  device  consisting  of  small  lines 
rove  through  a  block  of  wood,  fastened  to  the 
backbone  of  an  awning,  to  keep  it  from  sagging 


Victorian  Crown  of 
Hngland. 


Awningr  Furled  and  Suspendedljy  Crowfoot. 

in  the  middle.     A  similar  arrangement  was 
formerly  used  to  keep  the  foot-ropes  of  top- 
sails from  chafing  against  the  top-rim.     (6)  In 
a  ship-of-war,  an  iron  stand  fixed  at  one  end 
to  a  table  and  hooked  at  the  other  to  a  beam 
above,  on  which  the  mess-Mds,  etc.,  are  hung. 
—  2.  In  lot.,  the  name  of  the  common  species 
of  Ranunculus  or  buttercup,  having  divided 
leaves  and  bright-yellow  flowers.    See  Ranun- 
culus. • 
All  the  valley,  mother,  'ill  be  fresh  and  green  and  still, 
And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill.  _ 
Tennyson,  May  Queen,  i. 

3.  A  caltrop Crowfoot-halyard.   SeeAaij/ard. 

crow-keepert  (kr6'ke'''per), ».    1 .  A  person  em- 
ployed to  keep  crows  from  alighting  on  a  field. 
That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  croiv-Iceeper. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Practise  thy  quiver,  and  turn  erowkeeper. 

Drayton,  To  Cupid. 

2.  A  stuffed  figure  set  up  as  a  scarecrow. 

Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper.     ,  ^    .    , 
Shak.,  U.  and  J.,  i.  4. 

crowl  (kroul),  V.  i.     [Cf.  growl.']    To  rumble  or 

make  a  noise  in  the  stomach. 
crowling  (krou'ling),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  crowl, 

•w.]     Bumbling;  borborygmus.     Dunglison. 
crown  (kroun),  n.  and  a.     [<  (a)  ME.  crowne, 

eroitne,  earliest  form  crune  =  MD.  Tcrune,  krone, 


crown 

D.  Icruin,  Icroon  =  OFries.  krone  =  MLGr.  krone, 
krune,  LG.  krone  =  MH(J.  krone,  krOn,  G.  krone 
(but  OHG.  corona,  corone)  =  Icel.  kruna,  krona 
=  Norw.  kruna  =  OSw.  kruna,  krona,  Sw.  krona 
=  Dan.  krone;  (6)  later  ME.  in  full  form,  eo- 
rown,  coroun,  coroune,  corone,  <  OP.  corone, 
eoronne,  curone,  ciirune,  F.  couronne  =  Pr. 
Sp.  It.  corona  =  Pg.  coroa,  a  crown ;  all  <  L. 
corona,  a  garland,  wreath,  crown,  =  Gr.  Kopovj;, 
the  curved  end  of  a  bow;  cf.  Kopuviq,  Kopuvds, 
curved,  bent,  ==  Gael,  cruinn  =  W.  crtcn,  round, 
circular,  Gael,  crun,  a  boss.  See  curve.  Hence 
(from  L.)  coronal,  coronet,  corolla,  etc.]    I.  n. 

1.  An  ornament  for  the  head ;  originally,  among 
the  ancients,  a  wreath  or  garland ;  hence,  any^i 
wreath  or  garland  worn  on  the  head ;  a  coronal. 
Crowns,  made  at  first  of  grass,  flowers,  twigs  of  laurel, 
oak,  olive,  etc.,  but  later  of  gold,  were  awarded  in  ancient 
Rome  to  the  victors  in  the  public  games,  and  to  citizens 
who  had  done  the  state  some  distinguished  service.  See 
corona,  2. 

You  nymphs  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  windering  brooks. 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Last  IVIay  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers. 

Tennyson,  May  Queen,  ii. 

2.  An  ornament  or  covering  for  the  head  worn 
as  a  symbol  of  sovereignty,  crowns  were  of  very 
varied  forms  till  heralds  devised  a  regular  series  to  mark 
the  grades  of  rank,  from  the  imperial  crown  to  the  baron's 
coronet.  (See  coronet^,  2.)  The  crown  of  England  is  a  gold 

circle,  adorned  with  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones,  from  which  rise  alter- 
nately four  Maltese  crosses  and  four 
fleurs-de-lis.  From  the  tops  of  the 
crosses  spring  imperial  arches,  clos- 
ing under  a  mound  and  cross.  Within 
the  crown  is  a  crimson  velvet  cap 
with  an  ermine  border.  The  crown 
of  Charlemagne,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  imperial  treasury  of  Vienna, 
is  composed  of  eight  plates  of  gold, 
four  large  and  four  small,  connected 
by  binges.  The  large  plates  are  stud- 
ded with  precious  stones,  the  front 
one  being  sui-mounted  with  a  cross ; 
the  smaller  ones,  placed  alternately 
with  these,  are  ornamented  with  enamels  representing 
Solomon,  David,  Hezekiah,  and  Isaiah,  and  Christ  seated 
between  two  flaming  seraphim.  The  Austrian  crown  is 
a  sort  of  cleft  tiara,  having  in  the  middle  a  semicircle  of 
gold  supporting  a 
mound  and  cross ; 
the  tiara  rests  on 
a  circle  with  pen- 
dants like  those 
of  a  miter.  The 
Russian  crown  is 
a  modified  form 
of  the  same  im- 
perial crown.  The 
royal  crown  of 
France  is  a  circle 
ornamented  with 
eight  fleurs-de- 
lis,  from  which 
rise  as  many  quar- 
ter-circles closing 
under  a  double 
fleur-de-lis.  The 
triple  crown  of 
the  popes  is  more 
commonly  called 
the  tiara.  (See 
diadcTn.)  In  her- 
aldry the  crown  is  used  as  a  bearing  in  many  forms.  Wlien 
a  coronet  or  open  crown  is  used  to  alter  or  differentiate 
a  bearing,  whether  on  the  escutcheon  or  as  a  crest  or  sup- 
porter, it  is  not  blazoned  by  itself,  but  the  bearing  is  said  to 
be  crovmed ;  when  it  is  placed  around  the  neck  of  an  ani- 
mal, the  animal  is  said  to  be  gorged. 

ge  come  to  30ure  kyngdom  er  3e  goure-self  knewe, 
Crouned  with  a  croune  that  kyng  vnder  heuene 
Mijte  not  a  better  haue  boii5te,'as  I  trowe. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  i.  33. 

3.  Figuratively,  regal  power;  royalty;  kingly 
government. 

Thou  wert  born  as  near  a  crown  as  he. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  iv.  3. 
A  very  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  was  then  taken  by 
the  lords,  who  swore  ...  to  do  their  best  to  secure  the 
crown  to  the  male  line  of  the  king's  descendants. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  363. 

4.  The  wearer  of  a  crown;  the  sovereign  as 
head  of  the  state. 

From  all  neighbour  crowns 
Alliance.  Tennyson,  CEnone. 

5.  Honorary  distinction ;  reward ;  guerdon. 

Look  down,  you  gods. 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
Let  merit  crowns,  and  justice  laurels  give. 
But  let  me  happy  by  your  pity  live. 

Dryden,  Epistles. 

6.  A  crowning  honor  or  distinction ;  an  exalt- 
ing attribute  or  condition. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband.  Prov.  xii.  4. 

The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ui.  2. 

Where  the  actors  of  mischief  are  a  nation,  there  and 
amongat  them  to  live  well  is  a  crovm  of  immortal  com- 
mendation. Ford,  Line  of  Life. 


Imperial  Crown  (Charlemagne's). 
Austrian  Crown.  3.  Russian  Crown. 
French  Crown. 


crown 

7.  The  top  or  highest  part  of  something ;  the 
uppermost  part  or  eminence,  likened  to  a 
crown. 

One  of  the  shining  winged  powers 
Showed  me  vast  cliffs  with  crovm  of  towers. 
Tennyson,  Stanzas  pub.  in  The  Keepsalce,  1851. 
It  [the  tower)  is  the  crotim  of  the  whole  mass  of  build- 
ings rising  from  the  water. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  211. 

Specifically— (a)  The  top  part  of  the  head;  hence,  the 
head  itself. 

I'll  have  this  croivn  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoulders. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  2. 

Huried  the  pine-cones  down  upon  him. 
Struck  him  on  his  brawny  shoulders, 
A  On  his  crown  defenceless  struck  him. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xviii. 

(6)  The  top  of  a  hat  or  other  covering  for  the  head. 

The  chief  officers  of  Berne,  for  example,  are  known  by 
the  crovms  of  their  hats,  which  are  much  deeper  than 
those  of  an  inferior  character. 

Addiion,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  627. 

(c)  The  summit  of  a  mountain  or  other  elevated  object. 

The  steepy  crown 
Of  the  bare  mountains.  Dryden,  Maeii. 

(d)  The  end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  or  the  point  from 
which  the  arms  proceed ;  the  part  where  the  arms  are 
joined  to  the  shank.  See  cut  under  anchor,  (e)  In  lapi- 
daries' work,  the  part  of  a  cut  gem  above  the  girdle.  See 
cut  under  bi^lliant.  (/)  In  mech.,  any  terminal  flat  mem- 
ber of  a  structure,  (j?)  In  arch.,  the  uppermost  member 
of  a  cornice ;  the  corona  or  larmier.  (A)  The  face  of  an 
anvil,  (i)  The  highest  or  central  part  of  a  road,  cause- 
way, bridge,  etc. 

On  the  crown  of  the  bridge  he  turned  his  horse. 

R.  J).  Blachnwre,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  326. 

(i)  The  crest,  as  of  a  bird. 

8.  Completion;  consummation;  highest  or 
most  perfect  state ;  acme. 

Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus !  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  Iv.  2. 

This  is  truth  the  poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 
things.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

The  natives  regarded  it  [the  temple  of  Claudius]  as  the 
crown  of  their  slavery,  and  complained  that  the  country 
was  exhausted  in  providing  cattle  for  the  sacrifices. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  308. 

9.  A  little  circle  shaved  on  the  top  of  the  head 
as  a  mark  of  ecclesiastical  office  or  distinction; 
the  tonsure. 

Suche  that  ben  preestes, 
That  have  nother  konnynge  ne  kyn,  bote  a  corone  one 
[only].  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiv.  113. 

10.  That  part  of  a  tooth  which  appears  above 
the  gum;  especially,  that  part  of  a  molar  tooth 
which  opposes  the  same  part  of  a  tooth  of  the 
opposite  jaw. 

The  teeth  of  reptiles,  with  few  exceptions,  present  a 
simple  conical  form,  with  the  crown  more  or  less  curved. 

Owen,  Anat. 

11.  In  geom.,  the  area  inclosed  between  two 
concentrio  circles. — 12.  In  bot.,  a  circle  of 
appendages  on  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  etc. 
See  corona,  6. — 13.  A  coin  generally  bearing 
a  crown  or  a  crowned  head  on  the  reverse.  The 
English  crown  is 
worth  5  shillings 
or  ®1.22,  and  was 
issued  by  Edward 
VI.  in  1B51,  and 
by  his  successors. 
The  obverse  type 
of  the  crowns 
of  Edward  VI. 
James  I,,  and 
Charles  I.  is  the 
king  on  horse- 
back, but  from 
Charles  II.  to  Vic- 
toria the  obverse 
type  is  the  head  of 
the  king  or  queen. 
The  rare  piece 
known  as  the 
Oxford  crown 
was  made,  under 
Charles  I.,  by  the 
engraver  Raw- 
lins, and  bears 
on  the  obverse  a 
small  view  of  Ox- 
ford, in  addition 
to  the  ordinary 
type.  The  peti- 
tion-crown  is  a 
pattern  or  trial- 
piece  for  a  crown 
of  Charles  II., 
bearing  the  peti- 
tion of  its  en- 
graver, Thomas 
Simon,  praying 
the  king  to  com- 
pare the  coin  with 
the  croAvn  of  the 
Dutch  engraver 
John  Roettier,  by  Reverse. 

whom  Simon  had  crown  or  Charles  II..  British  Museum. 

been   superseded  i  Size  of  tiie  original.) 
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at  the  English  mint.  The  crown  of  the  rose,  crovm  of  the 
double  rose,  double  crown,  Britain-crown,  and  thistle-crown 
were  English  gold 
coins.  The  crown 
of  the  rose  was 
first  introduced 
by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1626,  and  was 
made  current  for 
is.  ed.  The 
crowns  of  Den- 
mark, Norway, 
and  Sweden  are 
now  worth  26.8 
cents.  The  old 
crown  of  Den- 
mark was  4  marks 
of  crown  money, 
or  S1.23.  The 
crown  of  Holland 
was  87  cents ;  that 
of  Brabant,  S1.07 ; 
that  of  France, 
S1.12  (that  is,  the 
^cu  at  the  begin- 


Obverse. 
Fetition-crown  of  Master  Thomas  Simon, 
British  Museum.    ( Size  of  the  original. ) 


ning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  the  old  icu  de  la 
couronne,  properly  so  called,  varied  frqm  $1.50  to  S2.20); 
that  of  Bern,  90  cents ;  that  of  Zurich,  89  cents ;  that  of 
Basel,  85  cents.  The  silver  crown  of  Portugal  is  $1.08. 
The  new  Austrian  gold  crown  is  worth  about  21  cents. 
The  name  was  also  often  used  in  English  to  translate  the 
Italian  acudo^ 

Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

14.  (a)  In  Great  Britain,  a  printing-paper  of 
the  size  15  X  20  inches :  so  called  from  the 
water-mark  of  a  crown,  once  given  exclusively 
to  this  size.  (6)  In  the  United  States,  a  writ- 
ing-paper of  the  size  15  X  19  inches. — 15. 
Naut.,  a  kind  of  knot  made  with  the  strands  of 

a  rope.   See  crown,  v.  t,  9 Antique  crown,  in  her. 

Seeaniigue. — Archduke's  crown,  in  her.,  a  circle  of  gold 
adorned  with  eight  strawberry-leaves,  and  closed  by  two 
arches  of  gold  set  with  pearls  meeting  in  a  globe  crossed, 
as  in  an  emperor's  crown. — Atef-crown.  See  atef. — Cap 
in  crown.  See  capi. —  Celestial  crown.  &eQ  celestitd. 
—Civic  cro'wn.  See  cimc.— Clerk  of  the  crown.  See 
clerk.— Ciowa  Derby  porcelain,  'iee  porcelain.— Crown 
escapement.  S«e  escapement.— Cro'wn  of  aberration. 
See  aberration. —  Cro'wn  Of  an  arch,  in  arch.,  the  vertex 
or  highest  point. —  Crown  of  a  root,  in  bot.,  the  summit 
of  the  root  from  which  the  stem  arises;  the  collum. — 
Crown  of  cups.*  See  couronm^  des  tasses,  under  couronne. 
— Crown  problem,  the  problem  which  King  Hiero  set 
to  Archimedes :  namely,  to  ascertain  whether  a  crown  os- 
tensibly made  of  gold  was  or  was  not  alloyed  with  silver, 
and,  if  it  was,  with  how  much.  Archimedes  is  said  to  have 
solved  the  problem  by  immersing  the  crown  in  water,  but 
whether  by  observing  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  or, 
as  seems  more  probable,  by  ascertaining  the  loss  of  weight, 
is  a  point  of  disagreement  among  the  authorities. — Mural 
crown.  See  mjural. — Naval  crown,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  a  crown  adorned  with  figures  of  prows  of  ships, 
and  conferred  on  a  naval  commander  who  had  gained  a 
signal  victory,  or  on  the  person  who  first  boarded  an  ene- 
my's ship.  In  heraldry  the  naval  crown  is  formed  of  the 
sterns  and  square  sails  of  ships  placed  alternately  upon  the 
circle  or  fillet.— Northern  Crown.  See  Corona  Borea- 
lis,  under  corona.— Obsidional  crown,  in  Rom.  anti^.,  a 
wreath  made  of  grass,  given  to  him  who  held  out  a  siege 
or  caused  one  to  be  raised.—  Order  Of  the  Crown,  the 
title  of  several  honorary  orders  founded  by  sovereigns 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  each  including  as  part  of  its 
name  that  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  (a)  The  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Bavaria,  founded  by  King  Maximilian  Jo- 
seph I.  in  1808.  It  is  granted  to  persons  who  have  attained 
distinction  in  the  civil  service  of  the  state.  (&)  The  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Croum  of  India,  founded  in  1878  for  ladies,  at 
the  time  of  the  assumption  by  Queen  Victoria  of  the  title 
Empress  of  India.  It  includes  a  number  of  Indian  women 
of  the  highest  rank,  (c)  The  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy, 
founded  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1868.  id^  The  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Prussia,  founded  by  King  "William  I.  on 
his  coronation  in  1861.  (e)  The  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Ru- 
mania, founded  by  King  Charles  on  assuming  the  royal 
title  in  1881.  (/)  The  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Saxony, 
founded  by  King  Frederick  Augustus  in  1807,  soon  after 
his  assumption  of  the  kingly  title.  It  is  of  but  one  class, 
and  limited  to  persons  of  high  rank,  (g)  The  Order  of  the 
Crovm  of  Siam,  founded  in  1869.  (h)  The  Order  of  the 
Croum  of  Wiirtembery,  founded  by  King  William  I.  in 
1818.— Papal  crown.  See  Kara.— Pleas  of  the  cro'wn. 
See  capital  offense,  under  capitoii.— Southern  Crown. 
See  Corona  Australia,  under  corona.  —  To  keep  the 
cro'wn  of  the  causey,  to  go  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
or  street;  hence,  to  ^ppear  openly,  with  credit  and  re- 
spectability. [Scotch.] 
Truth  in  Scotland  shall  keep  the  crown  of  the  causey  yet. 
Rutherford,  Letters,  II.  24. 

To  take  the  crown  of  the  causey,  to  appear  with  pride 
and  self-assurance.    [Scotch.] 

My  friends  they  are  proud,  an'  my  mither  is  saucy. 
My  oulde  auntie  taks  ay  the  crown  o'  the  cauaie. 

Remains  ofMithadale  Song,  p.  93. 

II.  a.  Eclating  to,  pertaining  to,  or  connect- 
ed with  the  crown  or  royal  possessions  and  au- 
thority: as,  the  crown  jewels — Crown  agent,  in 
Scotland,  the  agent  or  solicitor  who,  under  the  lord  advo- 
cate, takes  charge  of  criminal  proceedings. — Cro'wn  bark. 
See  iark'^. — Cro'wn  cases  reserved,  criminal  causes  re- 
served on  questions  of  law  for  the  consideration  of  the 
judges.  [Eng.]— Crown  colony.  See  colony.— Crown 
court,  in  Eng.  law,  the  court  in  which  the  crown  or  crim- 
inal business  of  an  assize  is  transacted. — Crown  debt, 
in  England,  a  debt  due  to  the  crown,  whose  claim  ranks 
before  that  of  all  other  creditors,  and  may  be  enforced  by  a 
summary  process  celled  an  extent. — Crown  or  demesne 
lands,  the  lands,  estate,  or  other  real  property  belonging 
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to  the  crown  or  sovereign.  The  lands  belonging  to  the 
British  crown  are  now  usually  surrendered  to  the  country 
at  the  beginning  of  every  sovereign's  reign,  in  return  for 
an  ailowance  fixed  at  a  certain  amount  for  the  reign  by 
Parliament.  They  are  placed  under  commissioners,  and 
the  revenue  derived  from  them  becomes  part  of  the  con- 
solidated fund. 

The  additional  allowances  thus  granted  by  Parliament 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  amount  to  an  annual  charge  oi 
£166,000 ;  and  when  It  is  remembered  that  the  Crown  lands 
alone  surrendered  to  Parliament  yield  an  annual  income 
of  nearly  £380,000,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  charge  upon 
the  nation  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  Royalty  is  by 
no  means  extravagant,  as  interested  persons  would  some- 
times have  us  believe. 

A.  Fonblanque,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  15. 
Crown  law,  that  part  of  the  common  law  of  England 
which  is  applicable  to  criminal  matters.—  Crown  lawyer, 
in  England,  a  lawyer  in  the  service  of  the  crown ;  a  law- 
yer who  takes  cognizance  of  criminal  cases. —  Crown  Of- 
fice, in  England,  a  department  of  the  Queen's  Bench  divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  It  takes  cognizance  of 
criminal  causes,  from  high  treason  down  to  trivial  misde. 
meanors  and  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  office  is  com- 
monly called  the  crown  side  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.—  Crown  solicitor,  in  Great  Britain,  in  state  pros- 
ecutions, the  solicitor  who  prepares  the  prosecution.  In 
England  this  is  done  by  the  solicitor  to  the  treasury.  In 
Ireland  a  solicitor  is  attached  to  each  circuit,  who  gets 
up  every  case  for  the  crown  in  criminal  prosecutions. 
cro'wn  (kroun),  V.  t.  [(a)  <  ME.  erownen,  crou- 
nien,  crunien  (in  contr.  form)  =  D.  hroonen  = 
MLG.  LG-.  kronen  =  MHG.  G.  Icronen  (but  OHG. 
chronon,  coronon)  =  leel.  hruna  =  Sw.  krdna  = 
Dan.  Tcrone;  (6)  ME.,  in  full  form,  eorownen, 
corounen,  coronen,  <  OP.  coroner,  E.  couronner= 
Pr.  Sp.  coronar  =Pg.  coroor = It.  corona/rejili. 
coronare,  cro'wn;  from  the  noun,  ME.  c/rowne, 
etc.,  L.  corona :  see  crown,  m.]  1.  To  bestow  a 
crown  or  garland  upon ;  place  a  garland  upon 
the  head  of. 

Hast  thou  with  myrtle-leaf  crovm'd  him,  0  pleasure? 
M.  Arnold,  A  Modern  Sappho. 

There's  a  crotchet  for  you,  reader,  roimd  and  full  as  any 
prize  turnip  ever  yet  croion^d  with  laurels  by  great  agri- 
cultural societies  !  De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

3.  To  invest  with  or  as  if  with  a  regal  crown ; 
hence,  to  invest  with  regal  dignity  and  power. 

If  you  will  elect  by  my  advice, 
Crown  him,  and  say,  "  Long  live  our  emperor  !■ 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  1.  8. 

3.  To  cover  as  if  'with  a  crown. 

Sleep,  that  mortal  sense  deceives. 
Crown  thine  eyes  and  ease  thy  pain. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  2. 

4.  To  confer  honor,  reward,  or  dignity  upon; 
recompense  ;  dignify ;  distinguish ;  adorn. 

Thou  .  .  .  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour, 

Ps.  viiL  6. 
Urge  your  success ;  'deserve  a  lasting  name. 
She'll  crowns  grateful  and  a  constant  flame. 

Roscommon,  On  Translated  Verae, 

5.  To  form  the  topmost  or  finishing  part  of; 
terminate;  complete;  fill  up,  as  a  bowl  'witn 
wine;  consummate;  perfect. 

He  said  no  more,  but  crovm'd  a  bowl  unhid ; 
The  laughing  nectar  overlook'd  the  lid. 

Dryden,  Iliad,  i.  784. 

Crown'd 
A  happy  life  with  a  lair  death. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

To  crown  the  whole,  came  a  proposition  embodying  the 
three  requests.  Motley. 

6.  Milit.,  to  effect  a  lodgment  and  establish 
works  upon,  as  the  erest  of  the  glacis  or  the 
summit  of  a  breach. —  7.  In  the  game  of  check- 
ers, to  make  a  king  of,  or  mark  as  a  king:  said 
of  placing  another  piece  upon  the  top  of  one 
that  has  been  moved  into  an  opponent's  king- 
row.  See  checker^,  3.-8+.  To  mark -with  the 
tonsure,  as  a  sign  of  admission  to  the  priest- 
hood. 

Should  no  clerk  be  crouned  bote  yf  he  ycome  were 
Of  franklens  and  free  men.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  6S. 

9.  Naut.,  to  form  into  a  sort  of  knot,  as  a 

rope,  by  passing  the 

strands  over  and  un- 
der one  another. 
crown-antler 

(kroun' ant 'Ifer),  n. 

The  topmost  branch 

or  antler  of  the  horn 

of  a  stag.  Bea  antler. 
cro'wn-arcli  (kroun'- 

arch),M.  The  arched 

plate  which  supports 

the   cro'wn-sheet   of 

the    fire-box    of    a 

boiler.  .      ,  , 

crownationt,  n.     [A  var.  of  coronatm  (ot 

erowner^,  var.  of  coroner),  as  if  directly  <  croto" 

+  -ation.']    Coronation. 


A  Three-stranded  Rope  Cmmi. 

a  shows  the  amMrement  of  fte 
strands  before,  and  f  after  hauluB 
taut. 
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mS^S""  ""  ^Q^ot'^cf  iS'Sr:  l^  ^.t^rse-irtSti^-  •'"^.-head.  (kroun'hed),  «.     In  the  game  of 

crown-badge  (kroun'baj)  ».    A  device  or  cog-    ttX^iXl'^^'or-i^Z!^^  t"" 
nizaiioe  worn  in  England  \>y  certain  officials  de-  crown-imperial  (kro4'°m:pe'ri-al) T  . 


pending  immediately  upon  the  sovereign,  it 
IS  sometimes  an  open  crown,  and  sometimes  a  rose  or 
other  royal  emblem  surmounted  or  crossed  by  a  crown. 
The  yeomen  of  the  guard  (beefeaters)  wear  such  a  device 
embroidered  on  the  breast. 

crown-bar  (krotm'bar),  n.  One  of  the  hars  on 
which  the  crown-sheet  of  a  locomotive  rests. 

crown-beard  (kroun'berd),  «.  A  name  for 
species  of  Verbesina,  a  genus  of  coarse  com- 
posites, chiefly  Mexican. 

crown-crane  (kroun'kran),  n.  The  demoiselle, 
AnOvropoides  virgo. 

crowned  (kroimd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  crown,  v.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sovereign;  sovereign; 
consummate. 

Min  herte,  to  pitous  and  to  nice, 

Al  innocent  of  his  crouned  malice,  .  .  . 

Graunted  him  love. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  518. 

2. In 0od7., coronate;  cristate;  crested;  having 
the  top  of  the  head  marked  or  distinguished  in 
any  way,  as  by  color,  texture,  or  size  of  the 
hairs,  feathers,  etc. :  as,  the  mhj-crowned  wren. 
— 3.  In  her. :  (a)  Having  a  crown  or  coronet 
on  the  head,  as  an  animal  used  as  a  bearing : 
when  the  Mnd  of  crown  is  not  specially  men- 
tioned, it  is  supposed  to  be  a  ducal  coronet. 
(b)  Surmounted  or  surrounded  by  a  crown:  said 
of  bearings  other  than  animals,  as  a  cross,  a 
bend,  or  the  like.  Also  couronn^. — 4t.  So  hurt 
or  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  fall  or  any  other 


i-pe'ri-al),  n.  A  lili- 
aceous garden-plant,  Fntillaria  imperialis,  cul- 
tivated for  its  beautiful  flowers.  Also  called 
crown-thistle. 

Bold  oxlips,  and 
The  eravmrimperial.  Shah,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

crowning  (krou'ning),  n.    [<  ME.  crowmnge,  co- 

rouninge,  etc.;  verbal  n.  of  crown,  v.']     1,  The 

act  or  ceremony  of  investing  with  a  crown  or 

regal  authority  and  dignity;  coronation. 

I  mean,  your  voice  — for  crotoning  of  the  king. 

Shak.,  Uich.  III.,  iil.  4. 
The  first  of  all  his  knights. 
Knighted  by  Arthur  at  his  croionmg. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
2t.  The  tonsure  of  the  clergy. 

Bisshopes  and  bachilers  bothe  maisters  and  doctors. 
That  han  cure  vnder  cryst  and  erownynge  in  tokne. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  i.  86. 

3.  Something  that  crowns,  terminates,  or  fin- 
ishes, (a)  In  arch. ,  that  which  tops  or  terminates  a  mem- 
ber or  any  ornamental  work,  (b)  Naut,  the  finishing 
part  of  a  knot  or  interweaving  of  the  strands.  See  erovm, 
n,,  15. 

4.  Something  convex  at  the  top :  as,  the  crown- 
.ing  or  crown  of  a  causeway;  specifically,,  the 

bulge  or  swell  in  the  center  of  a  band-pulley.— 

5.  In  fort.,  a  position  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis 
secured  by  the  besiegers  by  means  of  the  sap 
or  otherwise,  it  is  protected  by  a  parapet,  and  places 
the  besiegers  in  a  situation  to  become  masters  of  the  cov- 
ered way, 


Same 


Crown-wheel  of 
Watch. 


accident  that  the  hair  falls  off  and  does  not  crowning  (krou'ning),  jj.  a.    [Ppr.  of  cj-oiew,  «.] 
grow  again:  said  of  a  horse.    -Bai%.— Crowned    Completing;  perfecting;  finishing. 
cup.    (a)  A  cup  surmounted  by  a  garland.    (6)  A  bumper;         k  frmimmn  mn-o^,  n-„.^.,.„ii 

a  cup  so  full  of  liquor  that  the  contents  rise  above  the  sur-  •crowning  mei  cy.  Cromwell. 

face  like  a  crown.  Nares.  The  crowning  act  of  a  long  career. 

HeshaU,mipledged,carouzeonecro«me<icup  ,       ,    ,  „  .B««Me,  Civilization,  I.  i. 

To  all  these  ladies' health.         Chapman,  All  ¥ools.  CrO'Wnland  (kroun  land),  «.     [i  crown  +  land ; 
crow-needles  (kr6'ne'''dlz),  «.    Venus's-comb,     =,?:^?™!!.l?!'?i-2f'_®.?*.*^?  ?S''i^®.?_^^^*  ^'^; 


The  ercmmer  hath  sate  on  her, 
burial. 


Scandix  Pecten,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  Eu- 
rope :  so  called  from  the  long  beaks  of  the  fruit. 
Also  erake-needles. 

crowneri  (krou'nSr),  n.  [<  crown,  v.,  +  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which^ crowns  or  completes. 

0  thou  mother  of  delights, 
Crowner  of  all  happy  nights. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  v.  1. 

crowner ^t  (krou'ner),  n.  [Appar.  <  crown  + 
-eri,  but  really  a  modification  of  coroner,  ult.  < 
L.  (LL. )  coronator,  lit.  one  who  crowns,  equiv. 
to  eoronarius,  pertaining  to  a  crown,  hence  a 
crown  officer:  see  coroner.']  A  coroner 
coroner. 

and  finds  it  Christian 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1, 

Crowner's  quest,  an  old  variation  of  coroner's  inquest, 
now  often  used  humorously,  especially  in  the  phrase 
crownefr's  guest  law,  implying  irregular  procediire,  or  dis- 
regard of  the  Settled  fonns  or  principles  of  law. 

crowner^  (krou'ner),  n.    Same  as  croonach. 

crow-nest, «.     See  crow's-nest. 

crow-net  (kro'net),  ».  A  net  for  catching  wild 
fowl.     [Eng.] 

crownett  (toou'net),  n.  [A  var.  of  cronet,  coro- 
net, aocom.  coronet  to  crown:  see  coronet,  cor- 
net^.]   1.  A  coronet. 

The  High  Priest  disguised  with  a  great  sklnne,  his  head 
hung  round  with  little  skinnes  of  Weasills  and  other  Ver- 
mine,  with  a  crovmet  of  Peathera. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  764. 

Another  might  have  had 
Perhaps  the  hurdle,  or  at  least  the  axe. 
For  what  I  have  this  erownet,  robes,  and  wax. 

B.  Jonsmn,  Fall  of  Mortimer,  i.  1. 

2.  A  crowning  aim  or  result ;  ultimate  reward. 

Whose  bosom  was  my  crovmet,  my  chief  end. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  10. 


ministrative  provinces  into  which  the  present 
empire  of  Austria-Hungary  is  divided. 
crownless  (kroun'les),  a.     [<  crown  +  -less.] 
Destitute  of  a  crown ;  without  a  sovereign 
head  or  sovereign  power. 

The  Niobe  of  nations  !  there  she  stands. 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  79. 

crownlet  (kroun'let),  n.  [<  crown  -(-  -let.}  A 
small  crown.     Scott. 

crown-net  (kroun'net),  n.  A  particular  variety 
of  fishing-net. 
g  g  crown-palm  (kroun'pam),  re.  A  taU  palm  of 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  Maximiliana  Caribma, 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  drupaceous  fruit,  allied 
to  the  cocoanut-palm. 

crown-paper  (krouii'pa''''p6r),  re.  Same  as  crown, 
14. 

crown-piece  (kroun'pes),  n.  1.  A  British  silver 
coin  worth  five  shillings,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a 
pound  sterling.  See  crown,  n.,  13. —  2.  A  strap 
in  a  bridle,  head-stall,  or  halter,  which  passes 
over  the  head  of  the  horse  and  is  secured  by 
buckles  to  the  cheek-straps. 

crown-pigeon  (kroun'pij''on),  re.  A  pigeon  of 
the  genus  Goura,  as  G.  coronata  of  New  Guinea. 

crown-post  (kroun'post),  n.  In  building,  a  post 
which  stands  upright  between  two  principal 
rafters,  and  from  which  proceed  struts  or  braces 
to  the  middle  of  each  rafter.  Also  called  king- 
post, hing's-piece,  joggle-piece. 

crown-prince  (kroun'prins'),  n^  The  eldest 
son  or  other  heir  apparent  of  a  monarch :  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  German  princes  (trans- 
lating German  kronprinz).  [Commonly  as  two 
words.] 

crown-saw  (kroun'si.),  ».   A  circular  saw  form- 
ed by  cutting  teeth  in  the  edge  of  a 
cylinder,  as  the  surgeons'  trepan, 


crown-face  (kroim'fas),  re.    A  face  of  a  poly-    ^  ^^^^,,  „„  „^„  „>„gv- ..  „»-;.„„. 

hedron  produced  by  the  removal  of  a  summit  dOWn-SCab  (kroun'skab), ».   A  pain- 
not  in  the  base.    KirJcman,  1855.  ful  cancerous  sore  on  a  horse's  hoof. 

crown-gate  (kroun'gat),  re.     The  head  gate  of  crown-sheet  (kroun '  shet),  re.     The 
a  canal-lock.    JE.  H.  Knight.  plate  which  forms  the  upper  part  of 

crown-glass  (kroun'glas'),  re.    A  good  quality    the  fire-box  of  the  furnace  of  a  steam- 
of  common  blown  window-glass,    it  is  used  in    boiler.  "" 

connection  with  flint-glass  for  dioptric  instruments,  in  or-  --nTrm'e'hon  CtvoTin'shfill  re      A  barnacle 
der  to  destroy  the  effect  of  chromatic  aberration.    Now  *'^°^"^^ftii™  ™^,,Tf'=iflr//sf «      A^ 
largely  superseded  by  cylinder-glass.    See  glass.  -.-«-"-  r,«n  ..^.n-nr      i.  nn 

We  embarked  on  the  Main,  and  went  by  Lohr  belonging 
to  Mentz ;  near  it  there  is  a  manufacture  of  crown  glass, 
which  they  make  eight  feet  long  and  five  wide. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  216. 

Crown,  glass  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  only  form  of  window  glass  made  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  660. 

crown-grafting  (kroun'graf'-'ting),  re.  B^bgraft- 
ing,  1. 


crown-sparrow  (kroun'spar'''6),  re.  An  Amerir 
can  finch  of  the  genus  Zonotrichia,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  of  large  size  among 
sparrows,  having  the  crown  conspicuously  col- 
ored, whence  the  name.  The  best-known  are  the 
common  white-crowned  and  white-throated  sparrows  of 
eastern  North  America,  Z.  leucophrys  and  Z.  aVrkollis; 
the  golden-crowned  sparrow  is  Z.  coronata  of  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  continent.  Harris's  or  the  black-crowned  spar- 
row of  the  Missouri  and  other  interior  regions  is  Z,  har- 
risi. 


croze 

cro'wn-summit  (kroun'sum'''it),  re.  A  summit 
of  a  polyhedron  lying  only  in  crown-faces  — 
that  is,  not  on  a  face  collateral  or  synacral  with 
the  base. 

crown-thistle    (kroun' this '1), 
crown-imperial. 

crown-tile  (kroun'til),  re.  1.  A 
flat  tile;  a  plain  tile. —  2.  A 
large  bent  or  arched  tile,  usu- 
ally called  a  Mp-  or  ridge-tile. 
Such  tiles  are  used  to  finish  roofs  which 
are  covered  with  either  pan-tiles  or  flat 
tiles.  Compare  crest-tile. 
crown-valve  (kroun'valv),  re.  A 
dome-shaped  valve  which  is  ver- 
tically reciprocated  over  a  slot- 
ted box. 

crown-wheel  (kroun'hwel),  re. 
A  wheel  having  cogs  or  teeth 
set    at   right   angles  with   its 
plane,  as,  in  certain  watches, 
the    wheel   that   is    next   the 
crown  and  drives  the  balance. 
It  is  also  called  a  contrate  wheel 
or  face-wheel. 
crown-work  (kroun'wferk),  re.    In  fort.,  an  out- 
work running  into  the  field,  consisting  of  two 
demi-bastions  (a  a) 
at  the  extremes,  and 
an  entire  bastion  (6) 
in  the  middle,  with 
curtains  (c  c).     It  is 
designed  to  secure  a 
hill  or  other  advan- 
tageous    post    and 
cover      the      other 
works. 
crow-quill  (kro'kwil),  re.     A  crow's  feather  out 
into  a  pen,  used  where  fine  writing  is  reqiiired, 
as  in  lithography,  tracing,  etc.;   also,  a  fine 
metallic  pen  imitating  the  quill. 
crow-roost  (kro'rost),  re.     A  place  where  crows 
in  large  numbers  come  to  roost.    See  crow^. 
crow's-bill  (kroz'bil),  re.     In  surg.,  a  form  of 
forceps  used  in  extracting  buUets  and  other 
foreign  substances  from  wounds. 
crow's-foot  (kroz'fut),  re.     1 .  A  wrinkle  appear- 
ing with  age  under  and  around  the  outer  comer 
of  the  eye :  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

So  longe  mot  ye  lyve  and  alle  proude, 

Til  Crowes  feet  ben  growen  under  youre  eye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  403. 
Whose  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart  was  dry. 
Made  wet  the  crafty  crows/oot  round  Ms  eye. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

2.  In  meeh.,  a  device  for  holding  the  drill-rod 
of  a  tube-well  in  position  while 
it  is  fitted  to  a  new  section  of  the 
drill. —  3.  Milit.,  a  caltrop. — 4. 
A  three-pointed  silk  embroidery- 
stitch,  often  put  on  the  comers  of 
pockets  and  elsewhere  for  orna- 
ment—  Crow's-foot  lever.    See  lever. 

crow-shrike  (kro'shrik),  ».    A 
bird  of  the  subfamily  Gymnorhi- 
rejrefls;  a  piping  crow.  Gymnorhina 
tibicen  is  an  example.    Other  genera  are  Stre- 
pera  and  Cracticus. 

crow-silk  (kro'silk),  re.  A  name  of  various  con- 
f  ervaceous  algaB,  from  their  fine  thread-like  fila- 
ments. 

crow's-nest,  crow-nest  (kroz'-,  kro'nest),  re. 
A  barrel  or  box  fitted  up  on  the  maintopmast- 
crosstrees  or  maintopgallant-crosstrees  of  an 
arctic  or  whaling  vessel,  for  the  shelter  of  the 
lookout  man.    Also  called  bird's-nest. 

Lieutenant  Colwell  took  his  post  in  the  crow's-nest  with 
the  mate.  Schley  and  Soley,  Rescue  of  Greely,  p.  69. 

crow-steps  (kro'steps),  re.  pi.  [<  crow^  +  step. 
Cf .  corbie-steps.]  Same  as  corbel-steps.  [Earely 
in  the  singular.] 

The  houses  have  the  old  crow-step  on  the  gable,  a  series 
of  narrow  stairs  whereby  the  little  sweeps  in  times  past 
were  wont  to  scale  the  chimneys. 

The  Century,  XXVn.  331. 

crOWStone  (kro'ston),  re.     1.  The  top  stone  of 
the  gable-end  of  a  house. —  2.  A  hard,  smooth, 
flinty  gritstone.     [North.  Eng.] 
cro'Wth  (krouth),  re.     Same  as  erowd^. 
crow-toe  (kro'to),  re.     A  plant,  the  Lotus  corni- 
culatiis,  so  called  from  its  claw-shaped  spread- 
ing pods :  commonly  as  a  plural,  crow-toes. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  143. 
croylstone  (kroil'ston),  re.    Crystallized  eauk. 

Woodward. 
croze  (kroz),  n.     [Earlier  written  crowes,  croes; 
origin  unkiiown.]     1.  The  cross-groove  in  the 
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staves  of  a  cask  or  barrel  in  which  the  edge 
of  the  head  is  inserted. — 2.  A  coopers'  tool  for 
cutting  a  cross-groove 
in  staves  for  the  head  of 
a  cask.  It  resembles  a 
cirt'ular  plane. 
croze  (kroz),  V.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  crozcd,  ppr. 
eroeing.  [<  oro:e,  «.] 
groove  in,  as  a  barrel. — 

fold  (a  hat-body)  so  that  different  surfaces  may 
in  turn  be  presented  to  the  action  of  the  felt- 
ing-machine. 

crozier,  crosier  (kro'zher),  n.  [<  ME.  m-oser, 
erocer,  croyser,  oroycer,  a  bishop's  pastoral  staff, 
a  crozier,  lengthened  (with  -er)  from  cros,  crosse, 
croce,  a  bishop's  pastoral  staff,  a  crozier :  see 
eross^.  Often  referred,  erroneously,  to  ei-oss\ 
■which  is  only  remotely  connected.]  1.  A  staff 
about  5  feet  long,  ending  in 
a  hook  or  curve,  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  archbishop's  cro- 
zier, surmounted  by  an  or- 
namented cross  or  crucifix, 
borne  by  or  before  a  bishop 
or  archbishop  on  solemn 
occasions.  The  staff  is  hollow, 
commonly  gilt,  and  highly  orna- 
mented. Early  croziers  were  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  patriarch's 
staff  bears  a  cross  with  two  trans- 
verse bars,  that  of  .the  pope  one 
withthi-ee.  See  patriarchal  cross, 
processional  cross,  papal  cross,  un- 
der crossl.  Also  called  cross-staff. 
His  [the  Bishop's]  Episcopal! 
staffe  in  his  hand,  bending  round 
at  the  toppe,  called  by  us  English 
men  a  Croisier. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  87. 
But  instead  of  a  parliament,  the 
Lord  Deputy  summoned  an  eccle- 
siastical assembly,  in  which  the 
rival  croziers  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  of  the  Primate  of  all 
Ireland  and  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  encountered  one  an- 
other in  his  presence. 

Ji,  W,  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix. 

2t.  One  who  bears  the  crozier  or  the  cross;  a 
cross-bearer. 

The  canon  law  that  admitteth  the  crosier  to  beare  the 
crosse  before  his  archbishop  in  another  province. 

Holinshed,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  an.  1311. 

3.  [cap.'i  In  asirom.,  a  constellation,  the  South- 
ern Cross.     See  Crux,  2. 

croziered,  crosiered  (kro'zherd),  a.  [<  crozier, 
crosier,  +  -ed^.j  Bearing  or  entitled  to  bear  a 
crozier:  as,  croziered  prelates. 

crozzle  (kroz'l),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  crozzil;  ef. 
crozzle,  «.]    A  half -burnt  coal. 

The  spear-head  bears  marks  of  having  been  subjected 
to  a  hot  fire,  the  point  especially  having  been  burnt  to  a 
crozzil.  N.  arid  Q.,  7th  ser.,  HI.  422. 

crozzle  (kroz'l),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  crozzled, 
ppr.  crozsling.  [Of.  crozzle,  n.]  To  bum  to  a 
coal;  char;  coke. 

Some  of  the  coal  is  of  a  crozling  or  coking  nature. 

Ure,  Diet.,  I.  823. 

cruces,  n.    Latin  plural  of  crux. 

crucial  (kr5'shial),  a.  [<  F.  crucial,  <  L.  as  if 
"crucialis,  <  crux  (cruc-),  a  cross :  see  cj'ossi.] 
1.  Having  the  form  of  a  cross;  transverse; 
intersecting;  decussating:  as,  a  crucial  inci- 
sion.—  2.  In  anat,  specifically  applied  to  two 
stout  decussating  ligaments  in  the  interior  of 
the  knee-joiat,  connecting  the  spine  of  the  tibia 
with  the  iatercondyloid  fossa  of  the  femur. — 

3.  Decisive,  as  between  two  hypotheses;  finally 
disproving  one  of  two  alternative  suppositions. 
This  meaning  of  the  word  is  derived  from  Bacon's  phrase 
instantia  crucis,  which  he  explains  as  a  metaphor  from  a 
finger-post  (crux).  The  supposed  reference  to  a  judicial 
"  test  of  the  cross,"  as  well  as  that  to  the  testing  of  metals 
in  a  crucilDle,  which  diffei  ent  writers  have  thought  they 
found  in  the  expression,  are  unknown  to  as  learned  a  law- 
yer and  a  chemist  as  Bacon  and  Boyle.  These  supposed 
derivations  hare,  however,  influenced  some  writers  in 
their  use  of  the  word. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  find  an  actually  crucial  in- 
stance of  a  pure  morality  taught  as  an  infallible  revela- 
tion, and  so  in  time  ceasing  to  be  morality  for  that  reason 
alone.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  227. 

It  is  these  thousand  millions  that  will  put  to  a  crucial 
test  the  absorbing  and  assimilating  powers  of  Christian- 
ity. Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  143. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  crucible ;  like  a  heated 
crucible  as  a  utensil  of  chemical  analysis. 

And  from  the  Imagination's  crucial  heat 

Catch  up  their  men  and  women  aU  a-flame 

For  action.  J/r.*.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  v. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  cross  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  for  eliciting  the  truth  ;  exces- 
sively strict  and  severe :  said  of  a  proceeding 
of  inquiry.    [Bare .  1  —  Crucial  ligaments.  See  def .  2. 
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crucian,  crusian  (kro'shian),  n.  [An  accom. 
form,  with  suffix  -ian,  =  D.  karuts  (Kilian)  = 
Sw.  karussa,  Dan.  Tcarusse  =  G-.  harausche,  for- 
merly karutsch,  also  karaz;  appar.  <  P.  carassin 
(>  also  the  NL.  specific  name  carassius),  a  cru- 
cian, =  It.  coracino,  a  crucian,  <  L.  coracinus, 
<  Gr.  Kopaidvog,  a  fish  like  a  perch  (so  called  from 
its  black  color),  lit.  a  young  raven,  dim.  of  k6- 
pa^,  a  raven:  see  coracine,  Corax.']  A  short, 
thick,  broad  fish,  of  a  deep-yellow  color,  the 
Carassius  carassius,  or  German  carp,  of  the  fam- 
ily CyprirddcB,  It  differs  from  the  common  carp  in 
having  no  barbels  at  its  mouth.  It  inhabits  lakes,  ponds, 
and  sluggish  rivers  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
has  been  found  in  the  Thames  in  England.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent food-fish.  Also  called  Prussian  carp.  A  variety  is 
known  as  C.  gibelio,  a  name,  however,  also  applied  to  the 
true  crucian.    See  carp^. 


Crucian-carp  ( Carassius  carassius). 

crucian-carp  (kro'shian-karp),  m.  A  book-name 
of  the  fish  Carassius  "carassius  or  vulgaris,  the 
crucian. 

Crucianella  (kr6''''si-a-nel'a),  n.  [NX/.,  dim.  < 
L.  crux  (cruc-),  a  cross:  so  called  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  leaves.]  A  rubiaoeous  genus 
of  herbs,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
with  slender  funnel-shaped  flowers.  C.  stylosa 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  crosswort. 

cruciatt,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  crusade^. 
cruciate^  (kr6'shi-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cruci- 
ated,  ppr.  cruciating.  [<  L.  (and  ML.)  cruciatus, 
pp.  of  cruciare,  torture  (in  ML.  also  to  mark 
with  a  cross),  <  crux  (cruc-),  a  cross,  torture : 
see  cross''-,  ii.  and  v.,  and  cf.  cruciate^,  crusade^, 
crusade^.  Cf .  eascraciate.]  To  torture ;  torment ; 
afflict  with  extreme  pain  or  distress ;  excruci- 
ate.   [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

They  vexed,  tormented,  and  cruciated  the  weake  con- 
sciences of  men.  Bp.  Bale,  On  Revelations,  i.  5. 
African  Panthers,  Hyrcan  Tigres  fierce,  .  .  . 
Be  not  so  cruell,  as  who  violates 
Sacred  Humanity,  and  cr'wiiates 
His  loyall  subiects. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

cruciate^  (kro'shi-at),  a.  [<  L.  cruciatus,  tor- 
mented (ML.  also  marked  with  a  cross,  NL. 
also  cross-shaped,  cruciform),  pp.  of  cru,ciare : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  Tormented ;  excruciated. 
[Eare.] 

Immediately  I  was  so  cruciate,  that  I  desired  .  .     deth 
to  take  me.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  12. 

2.  In  hot.,  having  the  form  of  a  cross  with  equal 
arms,  as  the  flowers  of  mustard, 
etc. ;  cruciform :  applied  also  to 
tetraspores  of  red  marine  algre. 
See  tetraspore. —  3.  In  zool.,  cru- 
cial or  cruciform ;  crossed  or 
cross-shaped ;  specifically,  in  en- 
tom.,  crossing  each  other  diago- 
« nally  in  repose,  as  the  wings 
of  many  hymenopterous  insects 
and  the  hemelytra  of  the  Sete- 

roptera cruciate  anther,  an  anther  attached  to  the 

filament  at  the  middle,  and  with  the  free  extremities  sagit- 
tate.— Cruciate  prothorax  or  pronotum,  in  entom.,  a 
prothorax  or  pronotum  having  two  strongly  elevated 
lines  or  crests  which  approach  each  other  angularly  in  the 
middle,  forming  a  figure  something  like  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  as  in  certain  Orthoptera. 
cruciate^t,  »•  -^  obsolete  form  of  crusade^. 
cruciate-complicate  (kro'shi-at-kom'pli-kat), 
a.  In  entom.,  folded  at  the  ends  and  crossed 
one  over  the  other  on  the  abdomen,  as  the  wings 
in  many  Coleoptera. 

cruciate-incumbent  (kro'shi-at-in-kum'bent), 
a.  In  entom.,  laid  flat  on  the  back,  one  over 
the  other,  but  not  folded,  as  the  wings  in  most 
heteropterous  Semiptera. 
cruciately  (kro'shi-at-li),  adv.  In  a  cruciate 
manner;  so  as  to  resemble  across:  as,  "crtt- 
ciately  parted,"  Farlow,  Marine  Algse,  p.  151. 
cmciation  (kro-shi-a'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  crucia^ 
tio(n-),  <  L.  cruciare,  ^p-^.' cruciatus,  torment:  see 
cruciate'^,  v.']  If.  The  act  of  torturing;  tor- 
ment; excruciation. 


Cruciate  Flower. 


cruciferous 

We  have  to  do  with  a  God  that  delights  more  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  saints  than  in  the  crtwiatimi  and  howl- 
ing of  his  enemies.    Bp.  Hall,  Soul's  Farewell  to  Earth,  §  7. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cruciate  or  cruciform' 
decussation.  ' 

cruciatoryt  (kr8'shi-a-to-ri),  a.     [<  LL.  crucia- 

torius,  <  cruciator,  a  tormentor,  <  L.  crueiare,m, 

cruciatus,  torment :  see  cru^iate\  v.}  Torturing'. 

These  cruciatory  passions  do  operate  sometimes  with 

such  a  violence  that  they  drive  him  to  despair. 

Howell,  Pai'ly  of  Beasts,  p.  7. 

crucible  (kro'si-bl),  n.  [Formerly  also  spelled 
crusible;  <  ML.  crucibulum,  crucibolum,  crueibii- 
lus,  crucibolus,  croeibulum,  crocibalum,  crusibu- 
lus,  a  melting-pot,  also  a  hanging  lamp;  an 
aecom.  form  (as  if  dim.  of  L.  crux  (crttc-),  a 
cross;  hence  often  associated  with  crwml, 
with  ref .  to  a  crucial 
test),  <  OF.  cruche, 
an  earthen  pot,  a 
crock:  see  eroded, 
and  cf .  cresset,  cruse, 
audi  crusoile.']  1.  A 
vessel  or  melting- 
pot     for      chemical  Crucibles. 

purposes,  made   of 

pure  clay  or  other  material,  as  black-lead,  por- 
celain, platinum,  silver,  or  iron,  and  so  baked  or 
tempered  as  to  endure  extreme  heat  without  fus- 
ing. It  is  used  for  melting  ores,  metals,  etc.  Earthen 
crucibles  are  shaped  upon  a  potter's  wheel  with  the  aid 
of  a  templet  or  molding-blade,  or  under  pressure  in  a 
molding-press.  Metallic  crucibles,  especially  those  of  pla- 
tinum,  are  chiefly  used  in  chemical  analyses  and  assays. 

Some  that  deal  much  in  the  fusion  of  metals  inform  me 
that  the  melting  of  a  great  part  of  a  crucible  into  glass  is 
no  great  wonder  in  their  furnaces.    Boyle,  Works,  I.  490. 

2.  A  hollow  place  at  the  bottom  of  a  chemical 
furnace,  for  collecting  the  molten  metal. — 3. 
Figuratively,  a  severe  or  searching  test :  as,  his 
probity  was  tried  in  the  crucible  of  temptation. 
O'er  the  crucible  of  pain 
Watches  the  tender  eye  of  Love. 

Whii.tier,  The  Shadow  and  the  Light. 

Historians  tried  to  place  all  the  mythologies  in  a  crud- 

ble  of  criticism,  and  hoped  to  extract  from  them  some 

golden  grains  of  actual  fact.       Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  2, 

Crucible  steel.  Same  as  eas«-s<eeL— Hessian  crucible, 
a  crucible  made  of  the  best  fire-clay  and  coarse  sand.  It 
is  used  in  the  United  States  in  all  experiments  where 
fluxes  are  needed.  E.  H,  Knight. 
crucifer  (kro'si-fer),  n.  [<  LL.  crudfer,  n. :  see 
cruciferous.']  1.  A  cross-bearer;  specifically, 
one  who  carries  a  large  cross  in  ecolesiastieal 
processions. 

At  half -past  ten  the  choir  entered,  preceded  by  the  cru- 
cifer and  followed  by  the  .  .  .    rector. 

The  Churchman,  LIV.  618. 

2.  In  bot.,  a  plant  of  the  order  Cruciferw. 
Cruciferae  (kro-si£'e-re),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi. 
(sc.  li.plantce,  plants)  of  crucifer:  see  crudfer-  ■ 
ous.']  A  very  extensive  natural  order  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants,  of  about  175  genera  and  1,500 
species,  found  in  all  countries,  but  least  abun- 
dant in  the  tropics.  They  are  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  with  acrid  or  pungent  juice,  cruciform  flowers,  six 
stamens,  of  which  two  are  shorter  than  the  others,  and 
mostly  two-celled  pods,  either  opening  by  two  valves  (rare- 


Cruci/era. 
a,  flo«-er.cluster  of  cabbage;  b.  flower  with  sepals  and  petals  re- 
moved ;  c,  pod  i  d,  same,  dehiscing  ;  t,  section  of  seed.  snowioK  "- 
duplicate  cotyledons. 

ly  indehiscent)  or  transversely  jointed.  The  order  tacludcs 
many  importantvegetables  and  condiments  as  the  caDoagc, 

turnip,  mustard,  radish,  cress,  horseradish,  etc.     " '" 
nishes  also  many  favorite  ornamental  and  fraf""^,"." ^1. 
ing  plants,  as  the  stock  and  giUiflower,  rocket,  swe"^' 
sum,  and  candytuft.   The  larger  genera  are  ^^'^^Xlm. 
Ahjssum,  Brassica,  Nasturtium.,  Sisyminum,  -"j^St  to 
Heiiophila,  and  Lepidium.     The  order  is  equivaieni- 
the  Linnean  class  Tetradyn^tnia.  .  ..,.,    c^,  ^ 

cruciferous  (kro-sif 'e-rus),  a.    [<  ^^:  y^"->, 
crucifer,  adj.,  bearing  a  cross  (a  later  ad,i.  vsw 


cruciferous 

LL.  erudfer,  n.,  a  cross-bearer,  <  L.  crux  (cruc-), 
a  cross,  +  ferre  =  B.  bear^),  +  -om«.]  1.  Bear- 
ing the  cross;  resembling  a  cross. —  2.  In  hot., 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
natural  order  Cruoiferce. 

crucifier  (kro'si-fl-er),  n.  [<  ME.  crucyfyer,  < 
crucifien,  crucify:  see  crucify.'}  A  person  who 
cmcifies ;  one  who  puts  another  to  death  on  a 
cross. 

Loue  them,  and  pray  for  them,  as  Christ  did  for  his  cru- 
cifies. Tyndale,  Works,  p.  210. 

crucifix  (kr6'si-fiks),  n.  [<  ME.  cnicifix,  <  OF. 
crucefix,  P.  crucifix  =  Pr.  crueiflo  =  Sp.  crucifijo 
=  Pg.  erucifixo  =  It.  crucifisso,  crodfisso  =  D. 
lirudfiks  =  Gt.  crucifix  =  Dan.  Sw.  krucifix,  < 
ML.  cruciflxum,  a  crucifix,  prop.  neut.  of  LL. 
crumfixus,  pp.  of  crucifigere,  crucify :  see  cruci- 
fix, v.}  1 .  A  cross,  or  representation  of  a  cross, 
with  the  crucified  fig- 
ure of  Christ  upon 
it.  Crosses  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  crucified 
Christ  seem  not  to  have 
been  made  previous  to 
the  ninth  century;  upon 
those  made  for  similar 
purposes  before  this  date 
is  painted  or  carved  at 
the  intersection  of  the 
arms  of  the  cross  the 
Lamb  with  or  without  the 
crossed  flag,  the  sacred 
monogram,  or  some  oth- 
er emblem.  Byzantine 
crnciftxes  of  bronze  exist 
of  as  early  date  as  the 
tenth  century,  in  which 
the  flat  surface  of  the 
cross  is  decorated  with 
enamel,  having  the  sun 
and  moon  as  emblematic 
of  creation  witnessing 
the  crucifixion  ;  in  these 
the  body  of  Christ  is  gen- 


BronzeCrucifix.-    

decorated  with  enam 


■Romanesque  style, 
"'' els. 


erally  partly  clothed  with  a  garment  indicated  in  colored 
enamel.  Crucifixes  are  used  in  many  ways  in  the  devo- 
tions and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  be- 
ing conspicuously  displayed  in  religious  liouses  and  other 
situations,  and  worn  upon  the  person  by  ecclesiastics  and 
others. 

The  Crucifix,  before  which  the  barbarian  bowed,  was 
the  emblem  and  witness  of  all-suffering  love. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  230. 

No  crucifix  has  been  found  in  the  catacombs ;  no  certain 
allusion  to  a  crucifix  is  made  by  any  Christian  writer  of 
the  first  four  centuries.  Cath.  Diet. 

2.  The  cross  of  Christ ;  hence,  the  religion  of 
Christ.  '  Jer.  Tmflor.  [Rare.]— Jansenist  cruci- 
fix, a  crucifix  in  which  the  arms  of  the  Saviour  hang  down 
from  the  shoulders,  instead  of  being  outstretched.  Lee. 
crncifixt  (kro'si-fiks),  v.  t.  [In  E.  dependent  on 
the  noun;  <  LL.  crucifixus,  pp.  of  crucifigere, 
prop,  separate,  cruci  figere,  fasten  to  a  cross : 
L.  crud,  dat.  of  crux  {cruc-),  a  cross;  figere,  pp. 
fixm,  fasten,  fix :  see  crux,  cross^,  and  fix.  Cf . 
crucify.}    To  crucify. 

Mock'd,  beat,  banisht,  buried,  crud-fixt, 
For  our  foule  sins. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Handy-Crafts. 

crucifixion  (kr8-si-fik'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  *crud- 
Jkio(n-),  <  LL.  crudfixiis','-pTp.  of  crudfigere,  cru- 
cify: see  crudfia,  v.,  crucify.']  1.  The  act  of 
fixing  to  a  cross,  or  the  state  of  being  stretched 
on  a  cross :  an  ancient  Oriental  mode  of  inflict- 
ing the  death-penalty,  applied  in  rare  instances 
by  the  Greeks  and  more  commonly  by  the  Ro- 
mans, by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  considered 
an  infamous  form  of  death,  and  reserved  in 
general  for  slaves  and  highway  robbers.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  instrument  of  death  was  properly  either 
a  cross  in  the  form  now  familiar,  or  the  cross  known  as 
St.  Andrew's;  sometimes  a  standing  tree  was  made  to 
serve  the  purpose.  'Xlie  person  executed  was  attached  to 
the  cross  either  by  nails  driven  through  the  hands  and 
feet  or  by  cords,  and  was  left  to  die  of  exhaustion  or  re- 
ceived the  mercy  of  a  quicker  death,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Specifically — 3.  The  putting  to  death  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross  on  the  hill  of  Calvary. 

This  earthquake,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  happened  at'  our'Saviour's  crucifixion. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Hence — 3.  Intense  suffering  or  affliction;  great 
mental  trial. 

Say,  have  ye  sense,  or  do  ye  prove 
What  crucifixions  are  in  love? 

Berrick,  Hesperides,  p.  169. 

cruciform  (kro'si-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  crux  (cruc-), 
cross,  +  forma,  shape.]  Cross-shaped;  cruci- 
ate; disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross:  as,  in 
anatomy,  the  crudform  ligament  of  the  atlas. 

It  [the  image]  appeared  to  be  secured  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  pins 
driven  through  the-  feet  and  palms,  the  latter  of  which 
were  extended  in  a  crucifo^'m  position. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I,  145. 
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crucify  (kro'si-fl),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  crudfi^d, 
ppr.  arucifymg.  [<  ME.  crucifien,  <  OP.  erud- 
•^f '  f-J^<»'fier  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  crudficar,  an 
adapted  form  (as  if  <  LL.  "crudficare)  of  LL. 
cructfigere  (>  It.  crodfiggere),  prop,  separate, 
crua^  figere,  fasten  on  a  cross:  see  crucifix,  v.j 
1.  io  put  to  death  by  nailing  or  otherwise  af- 
fixing to  a  cross.  See  crudfixion. 
But  they  cried,  saymg,  Crumfy  him,  crucify  him. 

Luke  xxiii.  21. 
,     They  a-udfy  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh. 

Heb.  vi.  6. 
2;  Pifuratively,  in  (Scrip.,  to  subdue;  mortify; 
kill ;  destroy  the  power  or  influence  of. 

They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  the 
affections  and  lusts.  Gal.  v.  24. 


3t.  To  vex;  torment;  excruciate. 

.  I  would  so  crucify  him 

With  an  innocent  neglect  of  what  he  can  do, 
A  brave  strong  pious  scorn,  that  I  would  shake  him. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Mouth,  ii.  1. 

The  foreknowledge  of  what  shall  come  to  pass,  crucifies 

many  men.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  221. 

4.   To  put  or  place  in  the  form  of  a  cross; 

cross.     [Rare.] 

I  do  not  despair,  gentlemen ;  you  see  I  do  not  wear  my 
hat  in  my  eyes,  crucify  my  arms. 

Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  ii.  1. 
crucigerous  (kro-sij'e-rus),  a.   [< L.  crux{cruc-), 
a  cross,  +  gerere,  carry,  +  -ous.}     Bearing  a 
cross. 

The  crucigerous  ensigne  carried  this  figure  ...  in  a 
decussation,  after  the  form  of  an  Andrian  or  Burgundian 
cross  which  answereth  this  description. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  i. 

crucily,  crusily  (kro'si-li),  a.     [<  OP.  as  if 

*croissiUe,  ML.  *cruciliatus,  <  ML.  crudlia,  OP. 
eroisille,  a  little  cross,  such  as  were  erected  at 
cross-roads,  dim.  of  L.  crux  (cruc-),  a  cross.]  Ip. 
her.,  strewed  (sem6)  with  small  crosses.  Also 
crusilU,  crusuly. 

The  phselonion,  .  .  .  formerly  worn  by  .  .  .  Bishops, 
.  .  .  was  distinguished  from  that  of  a  simple  Priest  by  be- 
ing crusuly.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  312. 

Crucirostra  (kro-si-ros'tra),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  L. 

crux  (crux-),  cross,  +  rostrum,  beak.]    Same  as 

Curvirostra.    See  Loxia.     Cuvier. 
crud  (krud),  n.  and  v.     An  obsolete  or  dialectal 

form  of  cur<P: 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Highlands,  Lizie  Lindsay, 
And  dine  on  fresh  cruds  and  green  whey  ? 

Bizie  Lindsay  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  63). 

cruddlel  (krud'l),  v.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  curdle. 

O  how  impatience  cramps  my  cracked  veins. 
And  cruddles  thicke  my  blood  with  boiling  rage ! 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  ii.  1. 

cruddle^  (krud'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cruddled, 
ppr.  eruddling.  [E.  dial.,  =  Se.  crowdle,  freq. 
of  crowc?!.]    To  crowd;  huddle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cruddy,  a.     An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 

, curdy. 

Whose  clawes  were  newly  dipt  in  cruddy  blood. 

S^tenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  47. 

crude  (krod),  a.  [<  ME.  crude  (rare),  <  OP. 
crud,  cru,  P.  crti  =  Pr.  cru  =  Sp.  It.  crudo  =  Pg. 
cru,  crudo,  <  L.  crudus,  raw,  unripe,  immature, 
rough,  lit.  bloody,  for  *cruidus,  akin  to  cruor, 
blood,  =  W.  crau  =  Ir.  cru,  era  =  Gael,  cro, 
blood  (see  cro),  =  Lith.  Jcraujas,  blood:  see  raw. 
Hence  cruel,  etc.]  1.  Being  in  a  raw  or  unpre- 
pared state ;  not  fitted  for  use  by  cooking,  manu- 
facture, or  the  like ;  not  altered,  refined,  or  pre- 
pared by  any  artificial  process;  not  wrought: 
as,  crude  vegetables ;  the  crude  materials  of  the 
earth ;  crude  salt ;  crude  ore. 

Common  crude  salt,  barely  dissolved  in  common  aqua- 
fortis, will  give  it  power  of  working  upon  gold.       Boyle. 

No  fruit,  taken  crude,  has  the  intoxicating  quality  of 
^ine.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

While  the  body  to  be  converted  and  altered  is  too  strong 
for  the  efficient  that  should  convert  or  alter  it,  whereby 
it  holdeth  fast  the  first  form  or  consistence,  it  is  crude  and 
inconcoct.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  838. 

2.  Unripe;  not  brought  to  a  mature  or  perfect 

state ;  immature :  as,  crude  fruit. 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  3. 

Hence  —  3.  Unrefined;  unpolished;  coarse; 
rough;  gross:  as,  crude  manners  or  speech;  a 
crude  feast. 

A  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets. 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  479. 

His  a-uder  vision  admired  the  rose  and  did  not  miss  the 
dewdrop.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  vii. 

4.  Not  worked  into  the  proper  form;  lacking 
finish,  polish,  proper  arrangement,  or  complete- 


cruel 

ness;  hence,  exhibiting  lack  of  knowledge  or 
skill;   imperfect:   said  of  things:    as,  a  crude 
painting;  a  crude  theory;  a  crude  attempt. 
Absurd  expressions,  crude,  abortive  thoughts. 

Boscommon,  On  Translated  Verse. 

Crude  undigested  masses  of  suggestion,  furnishing  rather 

raw  materials  for  composition  and  jotting  for  the  memory, 

than  any  formal  developments  of  the  ideas,  describe  the 

quality  of  writing  whicli  must  prevail  in  journalism. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 
5.  Characterized  by  lack  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge or  skill;  unable  to  produce  what  is  fin- 
ished, polished,  or  complete :  said  of  persons. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself ; 
Crude,  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys. 

,  Milton,  P.  K,  iv.  328. 

Let  your  greatness  educate  the  crude  and  cold  compan- 
ion. Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  197. 
=Syn.  1.  Baw,  Crude.    See  raw. 
crudely  (jkrod'li),  adv.    Without  due  knowledge 
or  skill ;  without  form  or  arrangement. 

The  question  crudely  put,  to  shun  delay, 
'Twas  carry'd  by  the  major  part  to  stay. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther. 

crudeness  (krSd'nes),  n.  1.  Rawness ;  unripe- 
ness; an  unprepared  or  undigested  state:  as, 
the  erudeness  of  flesh  or  plants. 

The  meate  remaininge  raw,  it  corrupteth  digestion  & 
maketh  crtideiies  in  the  vaines. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii. 

2.  The  character  or  state  of  being  ignorantly, 
inexactly,  or  unskilfully  made  or  done ;  imma- 
turity; imperfection:  as,  the  crudeness  of  a 
theory. 

You  must  temper  the  crudeness  of  your  assertion. 

Chillingworth,  Relig.  of  Protestants, 

crudity  (kro'di-ti),  n. ;  pi.  crudities  (-tiz).  [= 
P.  cruditi  =  Pr.  cruditat  =  It.  crudita,  <  L. 
crudita(t-)s,  indigestion,  overloading  of  the 
stomach,  <  crudus,  raw,  undigested.]  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  crude,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word. —  2t..  Indigestion. 

For  the  stomaclis  crudity,  proceeding  from  their  usual 
eating  of  fruits  and  drinking  of  water,  is  thereby  con- 
cocted. ■  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  54. 

3.  That  which  is  crude ;  something  in  a  rough, 
unprepared,  or  undigested  state :  as,  the  crudi- 
ties of  an  untrained  imagination. 

The  Body  of  a  State  being  more  obnoxious  to  Crudities 
and  Ill-humors  than  the  State  of  a  natural  Body,  it  is  im- 
possible to  continue  long  without  Distempers. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  24. 

They  are  oppressed  with  .  .  .  learning  as  a  stomach  with 

crudities.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  650. 

The  modestest  title  I  can  conceive  for  such  works  would 

be  that  of  a  certain  author,  who  called  them  his  crudities. 

Shaftesbury. 

crudle,  v.    Same  as  cruddW-. 

crudyi,  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
curdy. 

crudy2+  (kro'di),  a.  [Extended  from  crude,  per- 
haps through  influence  of  crudy'^.}  Crude ; 
raw. 

Sheiris-sack  .  .  .  ascends  me  into  the  brain  ;  dries  me 
there  all  the  foolish  and  dull  and  crudy  vapours  which  en- 
viron it.  SAai.,  2Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

cruet,  ri.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  erew^. 

crue-herring  (kr6'her"ing),  n.  The  pilchard. 
[Local,  Scotch.] 

cruel  (kro'el),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  crewel, 
cretoell;  <  ME.  cruel,  cruwel,  crewel,  <  OP.  cruel, 
P.  cruel  =  Pr.  cruzel,  cruel  =  Sp.  Pg.  cruel  = 
It.  crudele,  <  L.  crudelis,  hard,  severe,  cruel, 
akiA  to  crudus,  raw,  crude :  see  crude.}  1 .  Dis- 
posed to  inflict  suffering,  physical  or  mental; 
indifferent  to  or  taking,  pleasure  in  the  pain  or 
distress  of  any  sentient  being ;  willing  or  pleased 
to  torment,  vex,  or  afflict;  destitute  of  .pity, 
compassion,  or  kindness;  hard-hearted;  piti- 
less. 

So  be-gan  the  medle  [battle]  on  bothe  parteis  crewell  and 

fellenouse.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  118. 

They  are  cruel,  and  have  no  mercy.  Jer.  vi.  23. 

Ah,  nymph,  more  cruel  than  of  human  race  ! 

Thy  tigress  heart  belies  thy  angel  face. 
Dryden,  tr.  of  Theocritus,  The  Despairing  Lover,  1.  36. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  exhibiting  indifference 
to  or  pleasure  in  the  suffering  of  others ;  caus- 
ing pain,  grief,  or  distress ;  performed  or  exerted 
in  tormenting,  vexing,  or  afflicting:  as,  a  cruel 
act ;  a  cruel  disposition ;  the  cruel  treatment  of 
animals. 
The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel. 

Prov.  xii.  10. 

This  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 

.  .  .  will  ignoble  make  you, 

Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world.      Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3. 

If  mankind  find  delight  in  weeping  at  comedy,  it  would 

be  cruel  to  abridge  them  in  that  or  any  other  innocent 

pleasure.  Goldsmith,  The  Theatre. 
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s=Syn,  Barbarous,  Bavage,   ferocious,  brutal,  merciless, 
unmercUul,  pitiless,  unfeeling,  fell,  ruthless,  truculent, 
bloodthirsty.  Inexorable,  unrelenting. 
cruel  (kro'el),  adv.   Very;  extremely.   [Colloq. 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

I  would  now  aske  ye  how  ye  like  the  play, 

But  as  it  is  with  school  boys,  can  not  say. 

I'm  cruel  fearful. 

Fletcher  (and  amther).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Epil. 

Met  Captain  Brown  of  the  Rosebush :  at  which  he  was 

crud  angry.  Pcpys,  Diary,  July  31, 1662. 

cmellt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  creweP-. 
cruelly  (kro'el-H),  adv.     l<  ME.  crueliche,  crew- 

elly;  <  cruel  +  -ly^.'i     1.  In  a  cruel  manner; 

with  cruelty ;  inhumanly ;  mercilessly. 
Because  he  cruelly  oppressed,  ...  he  shall  die  in  his 

iniquity.  Ezek.  xviii.  18. 

2.  Painfully ;  with  severe  pain  or  torture. 
The  Northern  Irish-Scotts,  .   .   .  whose  arrowes  .   .   . 

enter  into  an  armed  man  or  horse  most  cruelly. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Mischievously; extremely; greatly.  [Colloq. 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

Which  shows  how  cruelly  the  country  are  led  astray  in 
lollowing  the  town.  Spectator,  No.  129. 

cruelness  (kro'el-nes),  n.     [<  ME.  cruelnesse;  < 
cruel  + -ness.^    Cruelty;  inhumanity.     [Kare.] 
Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltlesse  bloud  defylde, 
But  taketh  glory  in  her  cruelnesse. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  XX. 

cruels,  n.  pi.    See  crewels. 

cruelty  (kr5'el-ti),  ». :  pi.  cruelties  (-tiz).  [< 
ME.  crueltie,  cruelte,  <  OP.  cruelte,  crualte,  cru- 
aute,  P.  cruauU  =  Pr.  cruzeltat,  cnieltat  =  S^. 
cr'ueldad=Fg.  crueldade  =  It.  crudeltd,  crudelita, 
<  L.  Grudelita{t-)s,  <  erudelis,  cruel :  see  cruel,  a.] 

1.  The  qualitjr  of  being  cruel;  the  disposition 
to  inflict  suffering,  physical  or  mental ;  indiffer- 
ence to  or  pleasure  in  the  pain  or  distress  of 
others;  inhxunanity. 

There  is  a  cruelty  which  springs  from  callousness  and 
brutality,  and  there  is  the  cruelty  of  vindictiveness. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  140. 

2.  A  cruel  act;  a  barbarous  deed ;  specifically, 
in  law,  an  act  inflicting  severe  pain  and  done 
with  wilfulness  and  malice. 

Cruelties  worthy  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 

Macaula^. 
During  the  wars  just  before  the  reformation,  especially 
those  of  the  French  invasions  of  Italy,  the  cruelties  of  war 
seemed  to  revive,  and  the  religious  animosities  of  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  f^terwards  did  not  extinguish  them. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  128. 

3t.  Harshness  or  strength  of  physical  impres- 
sion ;  strength  as  of  a  smell. 

And  whenue  the  moone  is  downe  also  thai  telle 

Hem  [them,  sc.  garlic]  if  me  sowe,  and  pulle  hem  uppe  also, 

Of  crueltee  noo  thing  wol  in  hem  smelle. 

Palladius,  Husbondrle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  210. 
=Syn.  Inhumanity,  barbarity,  savageness,  ferocity,  bru- 
tality. 
cruentatet  (kro'en-tat),  a.  [<  L.  crwentatus,  pp. 
of  cruentare,  make  bloody,  <  cruentus,  bloody: 
see  CTMejitoit*.]    Smeared  with  blood;  bloody. 

Fassingfrom  the  cruentMe  cloth  orweapon  to  the  wound, 
and  being  incorporated  with  the  particles  of  the  salve. 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xxi. 

cruentatedt,  a.    Same  as  cruentate.    Bailey. 
cruentoust   (kro-en'tus),  a.     [<  L.  cruentus, 
bloody,  <  eruor,  blood :  see  crude.']    Bloody. 

A  most  cruel  and  cruentous  civil  war. 

A  Venice  Looking-glass  (1648),  p.  9. 

cruet  (kro'et),  n.  [Formerly  also  crewet  and 
crevet  (see  crevet) ;  <  MB.  cruet,  cruette,  crewet, 
crowet,  a  small  pitcher,  water-bottle,  prob.  dim. 
of  OP.  cruye,  a  pitcher :  see  croci'l.]  1.  A  vial 
or  small  glass  bottle,  especially  one  for  holding 
dnegar,  oil,  etc. ;  a  caster  for  liquids. 

Thys  blode  in  two  cruettes  loseph  dyd  take. 

Joseph  of  Arimathxe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 
He  took  up  a  little  cruet  that  was  filled  with  a  kind  of 
mliy  juice,  and  pouring  some  of  it  out  into  the  glass  of 
white  wine,  presented  it  to  me. 

Addison,  Trial  of  the  Wine-brewers. 

Specifically — 2.  Eccles.,  one  of  the  two  vessels 
holding  respectively  the  wine  and  the  water 
for  the  eucharist  and  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
mass.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  name  burette, 
boiTowed  from  the  French,  is  often  used.  Older  names 
are  anm  or  amula,  ampulla,  fiola  or  phiola,  gemellia,  and 
urceolus  or  urceola. 

cruet-stand  (kro'et-stand),  n.  A  frame,  often 
of  silver,  for  holding  cruets  and  casters.  The 
frame,  cruets,  and  casters  together  are  com- 
monly called  casters,  the  casters,  or  a  caster. 

cruise!  (troz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cruised,  ppr. 
cruising.  [<  D.  kruisen,  cross,  crucify,  also 
cruise,  traverse  hither  and  thither  (=  Qt.  IcreUr- 
zen  =  Dan.  Jcrydse  =  Sw.  kryssa  =  P.  croiser  = 
Sp.  Pg.  cruzar,  cruise,  lit.  cross),  <  kruis,  cross: 
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see  cross\  v.  and».]  To  sail  to  and  fro,  or  from 
place  to  place,  with  a  definite  purpose  and  un- 
der orders,  open  or  sealed ;  specifically,  to  sail 
in  search  of  an  enemy's  ships,  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce,  or  as  a  pirate :  as,  the  admiral 
cruised  between  the  Bahama  islands  and  Cuba; 
a  pirate  was  cruising  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

"  We  cruise  now  for  vengeance  1 
Give  way  ! "  cried  Estienne. 

Whittier,  St.  John. 

cruise^  (kroz),  n.  [<  cruise^,  v.]  A  voyage 
made  in  various  courses,  as  in  search  of  an 
enemy's  ships,  for  the  protection  of  commerce, 
or  for  pleasure. 

In  his  first  cruise,  'twere  pity  he  should  founder. 

Smollett,  Reprisals,  Epil. 

cruise^  (kroz),  «.    Same  as  cruse. 

cruiser  (kro'zfer),  n.  [<  cruise^  +  -erl;  =  D. 
kruiser,  etc.]  A  person  who  or  a  ship  which 
cruises ;  specifically,  an  armed  vessel  specially 
commissioned  to  prey  upon  an  enemy's  com- 
merce, to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  state  to 
which  it  belongs,  to  pursue  an  enemy's  armed 
ships,  or  for  other  purposes.  Cruisers  are  commonly 
classed  as  armored,  protected,  and  unprotected.  The  first 
carry  armor  of  considerable  thickness  but  not  as  heavy  nor 
as  complete  as  that  of  a  battle-ship,  while  the  second  rely 
for  defensive  strength  chiefly  upon  a  protective  deck. 

The  profitable  trade  .  .  .  having  been  completely  cut 
off  by  the  Portugeeze  cruisers. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  vi.  1. 

Vessels  designed  for  Confederate  cruisers  had  been  al- 
lowed to  sail  from  English  ports. 

0.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  119. 

cruisie  (kro'si),  n.  [Dim.  of  cruise^  =  cruse.'] 
A  simple  form  of  lamp,  consisting  of  a  shallow 
metal  or  earthen  vessel,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
gravy-boat,  in  which  is  placed  a  similarly  shaped 
saucer  of  oil  containing  a  wick.     [Scotch.] 

The  simple  form  which  was  used  down  to  the  end  of 
the  IStli  centui'y,  and  which  as  a  cruisie  continued  in 
common  use  in  Scotland  till  the  middle  of  this  century. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  246. 

cruisken,  cruiskeen  (kros'ken,  -ken),  n.  A 
little  cruse  or  bottle;  a  measure  (especially 
of  whisky)  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

cruive,  cru've  (kruv),  n.  [Perhaps  <  Gael,  cro, 
gen.  erotha,  a  sheep-cote,  a  wattled  fold,  a  hut, 
hovel,  cottage.]  1.  A  sty;  a  mean  hovel. — 2. 
A  sort  of  hedge  formed  of  stakes  on  a  tidal 
river  or  the  sea-beach,  for  catching  fish.  When 
the  tide  fiows  the  fish  swim  over  the  wattles,  and  they 
are  left  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.    [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

cruller,  kruUer  (krul'6r),  n.  [Of  D.  or  LG. 
origin  (D.  *kruller  not  found,  but  cf.  MD.  krol- 
ler,  one  who  curls ;  cf .  MLG.  krulle-koken,  a 
roll  or  cake,  LG.  kroll-koken,  wafer-cakes),  lit. 
'curler,'  <  D.  krullen,  MD.  krullen,  krollen  = 
MLG.  krullen,  "LG.  krollen,  curl:  see  curl.]  A 
cake  cut  from  rolled  dough  made  of  eggs,  but- 
ter, sugar,  flour,  etc.,  fried  to  crispness  in  boil- 
ing lard. 

The  crisp  and  crumbling  cruller. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  440. 

crumbl  (krum),  «.  [The  6  is  excrescent,  as  in 
limb;  <  ME.  crumme,  cromme,  crume,  crome 
(sometimes  with  long  vowel,  crume,  crowme), 

<  AS.  cruma,  a  crumb  (=  MD.  krwyme,  D. 
krvAm,  crumb,  pith,  =  MLG.  krome,  LG.  krome, 
kraume,  krome,  krom,  also  krume  (>  G.  krume), 
=  Dan.  krumme  =  Sw.  dial,  krumma,  a  crumb), 

<  crummen,  pp.  of  crimman  (pret.  cram,  pi. 
*crummon,  pp.  crummen,  in  eomp.  d-crummen), 
break  into  fragments,  crumble :  see  crim,  and 
cf .  erump\  crumple.]  1 .  A  morsel ;  specifically, 
a  minute  piece  of  bread  or  other  friable  food 
broken  off,  as  in  crumbling  it;  hence,  a  very 
small  fragment  or  portion  of  anything. 

Desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  cruTnbs  which  fell  from  the 
rich  man's  table.  Luke  xvi.  21. 

As  you  seem  willing  to  accept  of  the  crumbs  of  science, 
...  it  is  with  pleasure  I  continue  to  hand  them  on  to 
you.  Jefferson,  CoiTespondenoe,  II.  886. 

2.  The  soft  inner  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread  or 
cake,  as  distinguished  from  the  crust. 

Dust  unto  dust,  what  must  be,  must ; 

If  you  can't  get  crumb,  you'd  best  eat  crust. 

Old  song. 

Take  of  manchet  about  three  ounces,  the  crumb  only 

thin  cut.  Bacon. 

Under  the  cover  of  her  shawl  she  slipped  a  half  crown 

deep  into  the  crunib  of  the  cake. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xliv. 

To  pick  or  gather  up  one's  crumhs,  to  improve  physi- 
cally ;  recover  health  and  strength. 

Thank  God  I  have  passed  the  brunt  of  it  [illness],  and 
am  recovering  and  picking  up  my  Crumbs  apace. 

Howell,  Letters,  1.  ii.  1. 
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The  latter,  however,  had  picked  up  his  crumbs  was 

learning  his  duty,  and  getting  strength  and  confluence 

daily.  ii.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  274. 

crumb^  (krum),  V.  t.     [<  MB.  crummsn  =  LS. 

kromen  =  G.  krumen,  krUmen;  from  the  noun,]* 

1 .  To  break  into  small  pieces  with  the  fingers : 
as,  to  crumb  bread  into  milk. 

If  any  man  eate  of  your  dish,  crom  you  therein  no 
Bread.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 

2t.  To  crumble  bread  into ;  prepare  or  thicken 
with  crumbs  of  bread. 

The  next  was  a  dish  of  milk  well  crumbed. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Mrs.  Bibber  here  took  pity  on  me,  and  crumm'd  me  a 
mess  of  grueL  Dryden,  Wild  Gallant,  i.  1. 

3.  In  cookery,  to  cover  or  dress  with  bread- 
crumbs, as  meat,  etc. ;  bread. 

crumb^t,  a.    Same  as  crump^. 

crumb-brush  (krum 'brush),  n.  A  brush  for 
sweeping  crumbs  off  the  table. 

crumb-cloth  (krum'kl6th),  n.  1.  A  cloth, 
chiefly  of  a  stout  kind  of  damask,  laid  under  a 
table  to  receive  falling  fragments  and  keep  the 
carpet  or  floor  clean.  It  is  often  made  to  ex- 
tend over  the  greater  part  of  a  dining-room 
floor. — 2.  A  stout  kind  of  damask  used  for 
stair-coverings. 

crumb-knife  (krum'mf),  n.  A  knife  used  in- 
stead of  a  brush  for  removing  crumbs  from  a 
table. 

crumble  (krum'bl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crumbled, 
ppr.  crumbling.  [E.  dial,  also  crimble  (cf.  crimb); 
=z  D.  kruimeUn  =  G.  kriimeln  =  LG.  kromeln, 
crumble;  freq.  of  crumb^,  v.]  I,  trans.  To 
break  into  small  fragments ;  divide  into  minute 
parts  or  morsels. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.      Milton,  Comus,  1.  614. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  fall  into  small  pieces; 
break  or  part  into  small  fragments;  become 
disintegrated. 

Close  to  the  temple  was  the  castle-gate, 
Doorless  and  crumbling. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  326. 

In  the  house  forever  crumbles 
Some  fragment  of  the  frescoed  walls. 

Brouming,  De  Gustibus. 

Dr.  King  witnessed  the  crumbling  process  whilst  drying 
some  perfect  [worm]  castings.  .  .  .  Mr.  Scott  also  remarks 
on  the  crumbling  of  the  castings  near  Calcutta. 

Darwin,  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  276. 

2.  To  fall  into  desuetude ;  decay;  become  frit- 
tered away ;  disappear  piecemeal. 

One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  had  crumbled 
away  in  the  most  imperceptible  manner. 

Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  iv.  9. 

One  error  after  another  silently  crumftfed  into  the  dust. 
Story,  Speech,  Cambridge,  Aug.  81, 1826. 

crumble  (krum'bl),  n.  [Dim.  of  crumb\  «.]  A 
small  crumb;  a  fragment;  a  particle;  a  mor- 
sel.    [Local,  Eng.] 

crumbly  (krum'bli),  a.  [<  crumble  +  -y^.]  Apt 
to  crumble;  brittle;  friable:  as,  a  crumoh/ 
stone ;  crumbly  bread.     Trollope. 

All  saw  the  coffin  lowered  in ;  all  heard  the  rattle  of  the 
crumhly  soil  upon  its  lid. 

Hawthorne,  BUthedale  Romance,  p.  278. 

crumb-of-bread  (krum'ov-bred'),  ».    A  name 
given  to  a  sponge,  Balichondria  panicea,  which 
when  dried  and  bleached  is  as  white  and  light 
as  a  crumb  of  bread. 
crumby,  a.    See  crummy. 
crumen  (kro'men),  n.    [<  L.  crumena,  also  era- 
mina,  a  purse,  bag,  perhaps  for  *scrimena,  akin 
to  scrotum,  a  bag.]    The  tear-bag  or  suborbital 
lacrymal  gland  of  deer  and  antelopes. 
crumenalt  (kro'me-nal),  n.    [<  L.  erumena,  a 
purse:  see  CTMmeji.]    A  purse. 

The  fatte  Oxe,  that  wont  ligge  in  the  stal. 
Is  nowe  fast  stalled  in  her  [their]  crumenaU. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September 

Thus  cram  they  their  wide-gaping  crumeruA.     _ 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychozoia,  i.  19- 

crummable  (krum'a-bl),  a.  [<  crumb\  v.,  + 
-able.]  That  may  be  broken  into  morsels  or 
crumbs. 

crummet  (krum'et),  a.  [So.,  equiv.  to  crumb- 
ed.]   Having  crooked  horns,  as  a  cow. 

crummie  (krum'i),  n.  [Sc,  equiv.  to  ctkw- 
pie,  dim.  of  *crump.]  A  cow  with  crooked  horns. 
Also  crombie,  crummock,  ,     . 

crummock  (krum'ok),  n.  [Sc.  dim.,  equiv.  to 
*crumpt>ck,  dim.  ofcrump^.  Cf.  crummie.}  i. 
Same  as  crummie.— Z.  A  staff  with  a  crookett 
head  for  leaning  on.     Also  called  erummte- 

cr^miny,  crumby  (krum'i),  a.  [<  <g«»>  «^«'?|f' 
+  -2/1.]     1.  Pull  of  crumbs.— 2.  Soft,  as  tue 
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crumb  of  bread  is ;  not  crusty :  as,  a  crummy 
loaf. 

crumpet  (krump),  a.  [<  MB.  *crump,  eruinb, 
croume,  crooked,  <  AS.  (only  in  glosses)  crump, 
crumb,  crooked  (with  verbal  noun  crynibing,  a 
bending),  =  OS.  krumb  =  OPries.  Tcrvmb  =  D. 
Icrom  =  OHGr.  chrumb,  MHGr.  Icrump  (also  OHGr. 
MHG.  krumpf),  Gr.  krumm  =  Dan.  krum,  crook- 
ed, =  Sw.  krum,  compassing  (cf .  leel.  krumma, 
a  crooked  band,  krummi,  a  name  for  the  raven, 
crookbeak?);  in  normal  form  crumb  (mod. 
pron.  krum),  but  with,  aceom.  termination,  as 
&  related  to  E.  cramp  (=  OHGr.  chramph), 
crooked,  and  crimp  (=  MHGr.  krimpf),  crooked, 
being  appar.  from  the  pp.  (as  cramp^  from  the 
pret.  and  crimp  from  the  present)  of  the  verb 
represented  by  crimp :  see  crimp,  and  of.  also 
cramp,  erumb^.  Prob.  akin  to  W.  crom,  crwm, 
bending,  concave,  =  Com.  Ir.  Gael,  crom,  crook- 
ed, bent.  Hence  crome,  a  hook:  see  crome^.'] 
Crooked;  bent. 

All  those  steep  Mountaines,  whose  high  homed  tops 
The  misty  cloak  of  wandring  Clouds  enwraps, 
Vnder  First  Waters  their  cruinp  shoulders  hid, 
And  all  the  Earth  as  a  dull  Fond  abid. 

Sylvester,  tr.  oJ  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 

Crooked  backs  and  crump  shoulders. 

Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  44. 

crumpet  (krump),  n.  [<  crump\  a.]  A  deformed 
or  crooked  person.    Davies. 

That  piece  of  deformity  1  that  monster  1  that  crump  ! 
Vanbrugh,  iEsop,  ii. 

crump^  (krump),  v.  i.  [<  MB.  *crvmpen,  crom- 
pen,  as  in  def .  3 ;  otherwise  not  found  in  ME., 
except  as  in  freq.  crumple,  and  perhaps  crum^ 
pet,  q.  V. ;  <  crvmp^,  a.  Hence  freq.  crumple. 
Cf.  ervtrtp,  v.,  and  cramp\  «.]  If.  To  bend; 
crook. 

But  your  clarissimo,  old  round -back,  he 
Will  crump  you  [dative  of  reference]  like  a  hog-louse,  with 
the  touch.  B.  Jonson,  yolpone,  v.  1. 

a.  To  be  out  of  temper.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — Sf.  To 
become  perverted  or  corrupt. 

And  the  cause  was  they  vsed  the  unlefuUe  synne  of 
lecherye,  the  which  stinkithe  and  crompithe  vnto  heuene, 
and  mistornithe  the  ordre  of  nature. 

Book  of  the  EnigM  of  La  Tour  Landry,  p.  71. 

cniinp^  (krump),  n.  [A  var.  of  cramp^,  after 
erwmp^,  a.  and  «.]    The  cramp.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

crump^  (krump).  V.  i.  [So.,  imitative  like  the 
equiv.  crunch.  Cf.  clump^.^  To  make  a  crunch- 
ing noise,  as  in  eating  what  is  hard  and  brittle ; 
emit  a  creaking  sound,  as  snow  when  crushed 
under  the  feet;  crunch. 

cnimp^  (krump),  a.  [E.  dial,  and  So.  Cf .  crup'>- 
and  crumpet.^  Brittle  ;  crusty ;  dry-baked ; 
crisp. 

crumpet  (krum'pet),  n.  [Perhaps  <  ME.  crom- 
pid  (i.  e.,  *crumped),  a  hard  cake,  appar.  orig. 
a  'roll,'  pp.  of  *crumpen,  B.  orump,  bend. 
Otherwise  referred  to  crump^,  brittle,  crisp. 
Prob.  not  connected  with  W.  crempog,  also 
erempogen,  and  cremog,  oremogen,  a  pancake,  a 
fritter;  cf.  W.  crammwyfti,,  in  same  sense.]  A 
sort  of  tea-cake,  less  light  and  spongy  than  the 
muffin,  and  usually  toasted  for  eating. 

Mufl&ns  and  crumpets  .  .  .  will  also  bake  in  a  frying- 
pan,  taking  care  the  Are  is  not  too  fierce,  and  turning 
them  when  lightly  browned. 

W.  Kitchener,  Cook's  Oracle,  p.  456. 

crumple  (krum'pl),  v.  ;•  pret.  and  pp.  crumpled, 
ppr.  crumpling.  [<  ME.  crwmplen,  cromplen, 
make  crooked;  freq.  from  erump^,  but  mixed 
in  sense  with  the  related  crimple  and  crimp: 
see  crump^,  crimp,  crimple.']  I.  trans.  1.  To 
make  crooked;  deform;  distort  into  curves. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

God  had  sent  on  him  a  wrake. 
That  in  the  palsye  he  gan  schake 
And  was  crompylde  and  crokyd  therto. 
ie  Bone  Florence  (Metr.  Kom.,  ed.  Kitson,  III.  1977). 

Ihis  is  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn. 

Nursery  rime. 

The  little  crumpled  boy  appeared  to  be  cured  of  his  de- 
formity; he  walked  erect,  the  hump  had  fallen  from  his 
back.  5.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  14. 

2.  To  draw  or  press  into  irregular  folds ;  rum- 
ple; wrinkle. 
Plague  on  him,  how  he  has  crumpled  our  bands ! 

Massinger  and  Field,  Fatal  Dowry,  iv.  1. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  ex- 
posing his  palm  to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him,  they 
crumpled  it  into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every 
wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  130. 

The  crust  of  the  earth,  crumpled  and  Assured,  has  been, 

80  to  speak,  perforated  and  cemented  together  by  molten 

Blatter  driven  up  from  below.  ..     „ 

Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  u.  36. 
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II.  intrans.  To  contract  into  wrinkles; 
shrink;  shrivel. 

It  [aqua-vitse]  keepeth  the,  sinues  from  shrinking,  the 
veins  from  crumpling.  Holinshed,  Ireland,  ii. 

How  much  the  muslin  fluttered  and  crumpled  before 
Jileanor  and  another  nymph  were  duly  seated ! 

Trollope,  The  Warden,  ix. 
crumple  (kmm'pl),  «.     [<  crumple,  v.]    That 
which  is  crumpled,  shriveled,  or  pressed  into 
wrinkles;  an  irregular  fold  or  wrinkle. 

Crumples  or  anticlinal  rolls,  which  are  so  frequently 
found  in  extensive  basins.  Science,  VI.  184. 

crumpler  (krum'plSr),  n.    A  cravat.    [Colloq.] 
The  fit  of  his  crumpler  and  the  crease  of  his  breeches. 
JR.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doopp,  iii. 

crumpling  (kmm'pling),  n.  [<  crumple,  shrink, 
shrivel,  +  dim.  4ng.'\  A  degenerate  or  shriv- 
eled apple.    Johnson. 

crumply  (krum'pli),  a.  [<  crumple,  n.,  +  -^1.] 
Pull  of  crumples  or  wrinkles. 

crumpy  (krum'pi),  a.  [<  crump^  +  -2/I.]  Easi- 
ly broken ;  brittle ;  crisp ;  orump.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

crunch  (krunch),  V.  [Also  in  var.  forms  craunch, 
cranch,  scrunch,' scranch :  see  these  forms,  and 
also  crumpS;  all  appar.  orig.  imitative.]  I. 
trans.  To  crush  with  the  teeth;  chew  with  vio- 
lence and  noise :  as,  to  crwrecft  a  biscuit;  hence, 
to  crush  or  grind  violently  and  audibly  in  any 
other  way. 

A  sound  of  heavy  wheels  crunching  a  stony  road. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ii.  14. 
Our  wheels  went  crunching  the  gravel 
Of  the  oak-darkened  avenue. 

Lowell,  An  Ember  Picture. 

II.  intrans.  X.  To  chew. —  3.  To  act  or  pro- 
ceed with  a  sound  of  crushing  or  crackling; 
produce  a  noise  as  from  crunching  anything. 
The  ship  crunched  through  the  ice.  Kane. 

crunch  (krunch),  n.  [<  crunch, «.]  The  act  of 
crunching;  the  act  of  penetrating,  forcing  a 
passage  through,  or  pressing  against  anything 
with  a  crushing  noise. 

What  so  frightfully  old  as  we  ourselves,  who  can,  if  we 
choose,  hold  in  our  memories  every  syllable  of  recorded 
time,  from  the  first  crunch  of  Eve's  teeth  in  the  apple  ? 

L&uiell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  13. 

crune  (kron),  V.    Another  spelUng  of  croon. 
crunkt  (krungk),  «.  i.     [=  Icel.  krunka,  croak 
as  a  raven,  <  krUnk,  a  croak.   Cf .  cronk,  the  note 
of  wild  geese.    Imitative  words.]     To  cry  like 
a  crane. 
The  crane  crunketh,  gruit  grus. 

Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  20. 

crunklei  (krung'kl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crunkled, 
ppr.  onmkling.  [Var.  of  crinkle.  Cf .  crumple.'] 
To  rumple ;  crinkle  or  wrinkle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

crunkle^t  (krung'kl),  4). «.  [Preq.  of  crwifc.]  To 
cry  like  a  crane. 

crunodal  (krS'no-dal),  a.  [< 
crunode  +  -al.]  Having  a  cru- 
node.  i  X  C 

crunode  (kro'nod),  m.    [Irreg. 
<  L.  crux  (cruo-),  cross,  +  no- 
dus =  E.  knot :  see  cross  and  ^_  crunode. 
node.    Cf.  acnode.]    A  point 
at  which  a  curve  crosses  itself;  a  double  point 
on  a  curve  with  two  real  tangents. 

cruor  (kro'gr),  n.  [L.,  blood,  gore:  see  crude."] 
Gore ;  coagulated  blood. 

cruorin,  cruorine  (kro'o-rin),  n.  [<  L.  cruor, 
blood,  +  -m^,  -iw«2.]  The  red  coloring  matter 
of  blood-corpuscles,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  brick-red  powder.  Now  called  hemogloUn  (which 
see). 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  spectrum  analysis,  red 
and  purple  cruorine  were  perfectly  unknown. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spectroscope,  p.  85. 

crupl  (krup),  a.  [E.  dial,  (south.),  prob.  = 
crumpS,  brittle,  with  loss  of  the  nasal.]  1. 
Short;  brittle:  as,  "crup  cake,"  Todd.^2. 
Snappish;  testy:  as,  "a  crup  answer,"  Todd. 
[Prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 

crup2  (krup),  n.  [<  P.  croupe:  see  croup^  and 
crupper.']    Same  as  croup^. 

crupper  (krup'er),  n.  [<  P.  oroupiere,  <  croupe, 
the  buttocks  of  a  horse:  see  croup^.]  1.  The 
buttocks  of  a  horse;  the  rump. 

Both  gaue  strokes  so  sound, 
As  made  both  horses  cruppers  kisse  the  ground. 
Sir  J.  BarCngton,  tr.  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  xlvi.  100. 
2.  A  strap  of  leather  which  is  buckled  at  one 
end  to  the  back  of  a  saddle,  or  to  the  saddle  of 
a  harness,  and  at  the  other  passes  by  a  loop 
under  the  horse's  tail,  to  prevent  the  saddle 
from  slipping  forward.  Also  crouper.  See  cut 
under  harness. 

Holding  on  for  the  dear  life  by  the  mane  and  the  crup- 
per. Thackeray,  Barry  Lyndon,  xviii. 
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crupper  (krup'fer),  v.  t.  [<  crupper,  m.]  To 
put  a  crupper  on :  as,  to  crupper  a  horse. 

cruppin  (lo'up'in).  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  vari- 
ant of  cropen,  past  participle  of  creep.  ■ 

crura,  n.    Plural  of  crus. 

crurseus  (krS-re'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  crus  {crur-), 
leg.]  The  principal  and  middle  mass  of  mus- 
cle on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  forming  a  part  of 
the  great  extensor  of  the  leg,  inseparable  from 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  same  musele  called 
vastus  internum  and  vastus  externus.  These  three 
muscles,  or  parts  of  one  muscle,  arise  from  most  of  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  femur ;  and  their  tendinous  parts 
unite  with  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris  to  embrace 
the  patella  or  knee-cap,  and  thence  proceed,  as  the  so- 
called  ligainentum  patetlce,  to  insertion  in  the  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia.  The  crurseus  and  the  two  vastl  together  com- 
pose the  muscle  called  triceps  extensor  cruris  ;  when  the 
rectus  is  included  therewith,  the  whole  is  known  as  the 
quadriceps  extensor  cruris.  The  crurseus  proper  of  man  is 
also  called  medicruroeus,  when  the  two  vasti  are  known  as 
the  extracrurceus  and  intracrurceus  respectively,  and  the 
rectus  as  the  recticruroeus.  See  these  words ;  also  sarti- 
crurceus,  »ubcrur(Bus. 

crural  (krS'ral),  a.  [=  P.  Sp.  Pg.  crural  =  It. 
crurale,  <  li.'  cruralis,  <  criis  (crur-),  the  leg.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  leg  or  hind  limb:  as,  a 
crural  artery  or  vein ;  the  anterior  crural  nerves ; 
the  crural  arch,  or  Poupart's  ligament. — 3. 
Pertaining  to  the  leg  proper,  or  eras,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  thigh;  cnemial;  tibial. — 
3.  Pertaining  to  the  crura  or  peduncles  of  the 
brain. — 4.  Shaped  like  a  leg  or  root — Cmral 
arch,  the  ligament  of  the  thigh.  Also  called  inguinal 
arch,  ligament  of  Poupart,  etc. —  Crural  area.  See 
area  cruralis,  under  area. —  Crural  artery,  the  femoral 
artery. —  Crural  canal,  the  passage  through  which  a  fem- 
oral hernia  passes.  It  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  iliac 
vein,  between  it  and  the  crural  sheath,  and  extends  from 
the  crural  ring  to  the  upper  part  of  the  saphenous  open- 
ing. It  is  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  in  length. —  Crural 
hernia.  Same  as  ferrwral  hernia  (which  see,  under  her- 
nia).—  Crural  nerve,  the  largest  branch  of  the  lumbar 
plexus,  formed  chiefly  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 
nerves,  with  a  fasciculus  from  the  second,  in  the  substance 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  dividing  into  a  large  leash  of 
nerves  which  supply  all  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the 
thigh,  excepting  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris^  and  some 
other  muscles,  as  the  iliacus  and  pectinfeus,  and  also 
sending  cutaneous  nerves  to  the  front  and  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  and  to  the  leg  and  foot. —  Crural  pores,  open- 
ings in  the  integument  of  the  hind  limbs  of  lizards,  aa  in 
the  genus  Seeloporus,  which  takes  its  name  therefrom. 
They  are  situated  in  the  femoral,  not  the  crural,  segment 
of  the  limb.    Also  called  femoral  pores. 

In  the  Saurii,  the  so-called  crural  pores  lead  into  glands, 
which  look  like  compound  tubes,  and  which  secrete  cells 
which  harden  and  fill  up  the  lumen  of  the  glands. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  420. 
Crural  ring,  the  upper  opening  of  the  crural  canal,  lead- 
ing into  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by 
Poupai-t's  ligament  and  the  deep  crural  arch,  behind  by 
the  pubes,  internally  by  the  deep  crural  arch,  Gimbernat's 
ligament,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  transversalis  and 
internal  oblique  muscles,  and  externally  by  the  femoral 
vein. —  Crural  septum,  the  layer  of  subperitoneal  con- 
nective tissue  which  spans  the  crural  ring  in  a  noi-mal 
state. —  Crural  sheath,  the  sheath  which  incloses  the 
femoral  vessels  as  they  leave  the  abdomen.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fascise  lining  the  abdomen,  and  becomes 
closely  adherent  to  the  femoral  vessels  about  an  inch  be- 
low the  saphenous  opening ;  but  above  it  is  larger,  and 
contains  some  areolar  tissue,  and  frequently  a  lymphatic 
gland.— Crural  vein,  the  femoral  vein.— Deep  crural 
arch,  a  thickened  band  of  fibers  arching  over  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crural  sheath.  It  arises  from  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  Inserted  into  the  iliopectineal 
line. 

crus  (krus),  n. ;  pi.  crura  (kro'ra), 
In  anat.  and  zool. :  (a)  The  low- " 
er  leg ;  the  part  of  the  hind 
limb  between  the  knee  and 
the  ankle;  the  second  seg- 
ment of  the  hind  limb,  corre- 
sponding to  the  forearm  or 
antebrachium  of  the  fore 
limb,  represented  by  the 
length  of  the  tibia  or  shin- 
bone.  (6)  Some  part  likened 
to  a  leg,  as  one  of  a  pair  of 
supporting  parts ;  a  pillar;  a 
pedimcle. 

Vacuole  about  in  the  centre  of 
each  crus,  filled  with  moving  gran- 
ules. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-Water  Algie, 
[p.  107. 

Crura -cerebelli,  the  peduncles  of 
the  cerebellum.—  Crura  cerebelll 
ad  cerebrum,  the  superior  pedun- 
cles of  the  cerebellum.— Crura  ce- 
rebelll ad  corpora  quadrigemi- 
na,  the  superior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum.— Crura  cerebelll  ad 
medullam,  the  inferior  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellum.— Crura  cere- 
belll ad  pontem,  the  middle  pe- 
duncles of  the  cerebellum. —  Crura 
fomicis,  the  posterior  pillars  of 
the  fornix.- Crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  right  and  left  tendi- 
nous attachments  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  sides  of  the 
bodies  of  lumbar  vertebrae,  uniting  above  to  inclose  the 


[L.,  the  leg.] 


Front  view  of  Bones  of 
Right  Human  Crus. 
c,  crest  of  tibia ;  ettt, 
external  tuberosity  o( 
tibia  ;  im,  internal  mal- 
leolus ;  iiu,  internal  tu- 
berosity of  tibia ;  s, 
spine,  and  r,  tubercle  of 
same ;  y,  fibula ;  A,  its 
head ;  efn,  external  mal- 
leolus. 
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.lortic  opening.—  Cms  aiiterius  medullse  oblongatse. 

Same  as  cms  cerebri.— CtUB  cerebelll  superiUS,  one  of 
the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.— Cms  cere- 
bri, the  peduncle  of  the  brain  ;  the  mass  of  white  nerve- 
tissue  forming  with  its  fellow  the  lower  portion  of  the 
mesencephalon  and  in  part  of  the  thalamencephalon,  and 
extending  from  the  pons  Varolii  to  the  optic  tract. —  Crus 
e  cerebello  ad  meduUam,  the  inferior  peduncle  of 
the  cerebellum.  See  peduTldc—CTua  fomicis  anteri- 
US,  the  columna  fornicis,  or  anterior  pillar  of  the  for- 
nix.—Cms  medium,  the  middle  pedmicle  of  the  cerebel- 
lum ;  a  mass  of  white  nerve-tissue  passing  down  on  each 
side  from  the  cerebell  urn  to  form  the  pons  Varolii.—  Cms 
olfactorium,  crus  rMnencephall,  what  is  improperly 
called,  in  human  anatomy,  the  olfactory  nerve  or  tract, 
beiii'i  a  contracted  portion  of  the  brain  itself,  between  the 
prosencephalon  and  the  rhinencephalon.— Crus  penis, 
the  posterior  fourth  of  one  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
which,  diver;^ng  from  its  fellow,  is  attached  to  the  pubic 
and  ischial  rami. 
crusade^  (kro-sad'),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cm- 
sado,  croisade,  croisadOj  croysado,  earlier  cruci- 
adCf  late  ME,  cruciate,  cruciat  (being  various- 
ly accom.  to  the  ML.,  Sp.,  or  F.);  =  E.  croi- 
sade  (after  Pr.),  OP.  croisde  (also  in  another 
form  croiserie)  =  Pr.  crosada,  crozada  =  Sp.  Pg. 
cru::ada  =  It.  crociata,  <  ML,  cruciata,  a  crusade, 
lit.  (sc.  €xpeditio{n-))  an  expedition  of  persons 
marked  with  or  bearing  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
prop.  fem.  pp.  of  cruciarCj  mark  with  the  cross, 
<  L.  crux  {cruc-)j  cross:  see  cross\  n.  and  v., 
and  cruciate.  The  earlier  ME.  word  for  'cru- 
sade'was  crower^;  see  croisery.']  1.  Amilitary 
expedition  under  the  banner  of  the  cross ;  spe- 
cifically, one  of  the  medieval  expeditions  un- 
dertaken by  the  Christians  of  Europe  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Mohamme- 
dans. The  crusading  spirit  was  aroused  throughout  Eu- 
rope in  1095  by  the  preacliing  of  the  monk  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, who  with  Walter  the  Penniless  set  out  in  1096  with 
an  immense  rabble,  who  were  nearly  all  destroyed  on  the 
way.  The  first  real  crusade,  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
1096-9,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Christian  kingdom  in  the  Holy  Land ;  the 
second,  1147,  preached  by  St.  Bernard,  was  unsuccessful; 
the  third,  1189-92,  led  by  the  princes  Fredericlt  Barba- 
rossa  of  Germany,  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  of  England, 
and  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  failed  to  recover  Jerusa- 
lem, which  the  Mussulmans  had  taken  in  1187 ;  the  fourth, 
120:Z-4,  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  empire  in 
Constantinople,  under  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  one  of 
its  leaders;  the  fifth,  1228-9,  under  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick II.,  the  sixth,  1248-50,  under  St.  Louis  (Louis  IX.  of 
France),  and  the  seventh  and  last,  1270-71,  also  under  St. 
Louis,  were  all  unsuccessful.  There  were  other  expedi- 
tions called  crusades,  including  one  of  boys,  1212,  "the 
children's  crusade,"  in  which  many  thousands  perished 
by  shipwreck  or  were  enslaved.  The  cost  of  the  crusades 
and  the  loss  of  life  in  them  were  enormous,  but  they 
stimulated  commerce  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East.  The  expeditions  against 
the  Albigenses  under  papal  auspices,  1207-29,  were  also 
called  crusades. 

For  the  crusade  preached  through  western  Christendom, 
A.  D.  1188,  it  was  ordained  that  the  English  should  wear  a 
white  cross ;  the  French  a  red  ;  the  Flemish  a  green  one. 

Quoted  in  Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  446,  note. 

The  CriLsades,  with  all  their  drawbacks,  were  the  trial 
feat  of  a  new  world,  a  reconstituted  Christendom,  striving 
after  a  better  ideal  than  that  of  piracy  and  fraternal 
bloodshed.       Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  222. 

2.  Any  vigorous  concerted  action  for  the  de- 
fense or  advancement  of  an  idea  or  a  cause,  or 
in  opposition  to  a  public  evil :  as,  a  temperance 
crusade  ;  the  crusade  against  slavery. 

The  unwearied,  unostentatious,  and  inglorious  cnrusade 
of  England  against  slavery  may  probably  be  regarded  as 
among  the  three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded 
in  the  history  of  nations.       Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  161. 

crusade^  (kro-sad'),  v.  i;  pret.  and  pp.  crusaded^ 

pprc  crusading,     [<  cricsade^,  w.]     To  engage  in 

a  crusade ;  support  or  oppose  any  cause  with 

zeal. 

Cease  crusading  against  sense.     M.  Green,  The  Grotto. 

crusade^  (kro-sad'),  n.    Same  as  crusado^. 

crusader  (kr6-sa'd6r),  n,  [Cf,  equiv.  croisee."] 
A  person  engaged  in  a  crusade.  The  crusaders  of 
the  middle  ages  bore  as  a  badge  on  the  breast  or  the 
shoulder  a  representation  of  the  cross,  the  assumption  of 
which,  called  '*  taking  the  cross,"  constituted  a  binding 
engagement  and  released  them  from  all  other  obliga- 
tions. 

If  other  pilgrims  had  their  peculiar  marks,  so  too  had 
the  cnisader.  For  a  token  of  that  vow  which  he  had  plight- 
ed, he  always  wore  a  cross  sewed  to  his  dress,  until  he 
went  to,  and  all  the  while  he  stayed  in,  the  Holy  Land. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  446. 

With  all  their  faults  ttiese  nobles  [of  Cyprus]  were  bona 
fide  Crusaders;  men  who,  like  the  first  champions,  were 
ready  to  cast  in  their  lot  in  a  Promised  Laud,  and  not,  like 
the  later  adventurers,  anxious  merely  to  get  all  they  could 
out  of  it,  to  make  their  fortunes. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  200. 

crusading  (kro-sa'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  crusade'^, 
v."]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crusades;  engaged 
in  or  favoring  a  crusade  or  crusades. 

In  how  many  kingdoms  of  the  world  has  the  crusading 
sword  of  this  misguided  saint-errant  spared  neither  age, 
or  merit,  or  sex,  or  condition, 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandyj  ii,  17. 
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Some  grey  crusading  knight.  M.  Arnold. 

As  in  the  East,  so  in  the  West,  the  crusading  spirit  was 
kept  alive  and  made  aggressive  by  the  monks  and  the 
knights.  sum,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  354. 

crusado^t  (kro-za'do),  n.  [Also  cruzado;  avar., 
after  Sp.  Pg.  cruzada  (fem.),  of  ertcsade:  see 
crusade^.2    1.  A  crusade. 

If  you  suppose  it  [the  style  of  architecture]  imported 
into  that  kingdom  by  those  that  returned  from  the  crusa- 
does,  we  must  of  course  set  it  down  as  an  eastern  inven- 
tion. B.  Swinburne^  Travels  through  Spain,  xliv. 

2.  A  bull  issued  by  the  pope  urging  a  crusade, 
promising  immediate  entrance  into  heaven  to 
those  "who  died  in  the  service,  and  many  indul- 
gences to  those  who  survived. 

Pope  Sixtus  quintus  for  the  setting  forth  of  the  foresaid 
expedition  .  .  .  published  a  Cruzado,  with  most  ample 
indulgences  which  were  printed  in  great  numbers, 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  594. 

crusado^,  cruzado  (kro-za'do),  n,  [Also  cru^ 
sade  =  D.  Jcrusaet  (KiHan)  =  (>.  crusade,  etc.,  < 
Sp.  Pg.  cruzado,  a  coin,  prop.  pp.  of  cruzar,  mark 
with  a  cross,  <  cruz,  a  cross :  see  cross^,  n.  and 

v.,  and  cf.  cru- 
sade\  cruciate.'] 
A  money  and  coin 
of  Portugal.  The 
old  crusado,  now  a 
mere  name,  was  400 
reis,  or  43  United 
States  cents.  The  new 
crusado  is  480  reis,  or 
52  cents.  The  Portu- 
guese settlements  of 
the  east  coast  of  Afri- 
ca reckon  with  a  cru- 
sado of  only  17  ceuts. 
Also  crusade. 

I  had  rather  have 
lost  my  purse 
FuU  of  cruzadoes. 
Shak.^  Othello,  iii.  4. 

I  was  called  from 
dinner  to  see  some 
thousands  of  my  Lord's 
crusados  weighed,  and 
we  find  that  3000  come 
to  about  6301.  or  40 
generally. 

Pepys,  Diaiy,  June  5, 
[1662. 

The  King's  fifth  of 
the  mines  yields  an- 
nually thirteen  mil- 
lions of  crusadoes  or 
half  dollars. 
Jefferson,  Correspon-  Reverse. 

[dence,  II.  110.  Silver  Crusado  of  John  V.— British  Mu- 

,-       ,    .  seum.     (Size  of  the  original.) 

cruse  (kros),  n. 
[Also ■written improp.  cruise;  <  ME.  cruse,  cruce, 
crouse,  crus,  a  pot,  <  loel.  Icrus,  a  pot,  tankard,  = 
Sw.  Dan.  hrus  =  D.  kroes,  OD.  Icruyse,  a  cup, 
pot,  crucible,  =  MHGr.  Icruse,  G.  hrause,  an 
earthen  mug.  Perhaps  ult.  connected  with 
crock^,  q.  v.  Hence,  ult.,  the  dim.  cruset  and 
cresset.']  An  earthen  pot  or  bottle;  any  small 
vessel  for  liquids. 

David  took  tlie  spear  and  the  cruse  of  water  from  Saul's 
bolster.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12. 

In  her  right  hand  a  crystal  critse  filled  with  wine. 
JS.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment. 
This  cruse  of  oil,  this  skin  of  wine, 
These  tamarinds  and  dates  are  thine. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  The  Sheik's  Welcome. 

cruset  (krb'set),  n.  [<  F.  creuset,  OF.  creuset, 
cruset,  etc. :  see  cresset  and  cruse.']  A  gold- 
smiths' crucible  or  melting-pot. 

crush  (krush),  v.  [<  ME.  crunchen,  croussJien, 
<  OF.  cruisir,  croissir  =  Pr.  crucir,  eruissir, 
croissir  =  Sp.  crujir.  Cat.  croxir  =  It.  crosciare 
(ML.  crusoire),  crush,  break;  cf.  Sw.  krossa, 
bruise,  crack,  crush,  prob,  of  Romance  origin. 
The  Eomance  words  are  prob.  from  a  Teut. 
verb:  Goth,  kriustan,  gnash  with  the  teeth, 
grind  the  teeth,  d.en.Y.*kratistjan  =  loel.  kreista, 
Icreysta  =  Sw.  krysta  =  Dan.  Jcryste,  squeeze, 
press.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  press  and  bruise  be- 
tween two  hard  bodies;  squeeze  out  of  shape 
or  normal  condition. 
The  ass  .  .  .  crushed  Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall. 

Num.  xxii.  25. 

3.  To  bruise  and  break  into  fragments  or  small 
particles,  either  by  direct  pressure  or  by  grind- 
ing or  pounding:  as,  to  crush  quartz. — 3.  To 
force  down  and  bruise  and  break,  as  by  a  super- 
incumbent weight :  as,  the  man  was  crushed  by 
the  fall  of  a  tree. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man,  and  heaVn's  as  vain, 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain. 

Dryden,  Mneid. 

4.  To  put  down;  overpower;  subdue  abso- 
lutely ;  conquer  beyond  resistance :  as,  to  crush 
one's  enemies. 
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Lord,  rise,  and  rouse,  and  rule,  and  crush  their  furloin 
pride.  Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  15, 

These  Disorders  might  have  been  erusht,  if  Captain  Swaa 
had  used  his  Authority  to  Suppress  them, 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  STi. 
Speedily  overtaking  and  crushing  the  rebels.         Scott 
On  April  16, 1746,  the  battle  of  CuUoden  forever  cnwAed 
the  prospects  of  the  Stuarts. 

Lechy,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  ill. 

5.  To  oppress  grievously. 

Thou  Shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed  alway. 
.  _  Deut.  xxviil.  33. 

6.  To  crowd  or  press  upon. 

When  loud  winds  from  diff'rent  quarters  rush 
Vast  clouds  encount'ring  one  another  cru«A.   ' 

Waller,  Instructions  to  a'Painter. 

7.  To  rumple  or  jiut  out  of  shape  by  pressure 
or  by  rough  handling:  as,  to  cnsh  a  bonnet  or 
a  dress.  [Colloq.]— Angle  of  crushing.  Seeonrfcs 
—To  cmsll  a  cup  (or  glass),  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine 
together ;  "  crack  a  bottle  " :  probably  in  allusion  to  the 
custom,  prevalent  in  wine-growing  countries,  of  squeezing 
the  juice  of  the  grape  into  a  cup  or  goblet  as  required. 

If  you  be  not  of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come 
and  crush  a  cup  of  wine.  Shak.,  II.  and  J.,  i.  2. 

Come  crush  a  glass  with  your  dear  papa. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  6. 
To  crush  out.    (a)  To  force  out  by  pressure. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purole  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine. 

Milton,  Comus,  I.  47. 
(6)  To  destroy ;  frustrate :  as,  to  crush  out  rebellion. 
=S3?n.  1.  Mash,  etc.  See  dash.—  2.  To  break,  pound,  pul. 
verize,  crumble,  bray,  disintegrate,  demolish.— 4.  To  over- 
power, prostrate,  conquer,  quell. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  pressed  out  of  shape,  into 
a  smaller  compass,  or  into  pieces,  by  external 
force :  as,  an  egg-shell  crushes  readily  ia  the 
hand. 

crush  (krush),  n.  [<  crush,  v.']  1.  A  violent 
collision  or  rushing  together;  a  sudden  or  vio- 
lent pressure;  a  breaking  or  bruising  by  pres- 
sure or  by  violent  collision  or  rushing  toge- 
ther. 
Some  hurt,  either  by  bruise,  crush,  or  stripe. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxix.  6. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements. 
The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

2.  Violent  pressure  caused  by  a  crowd;  amass 
of  objects  crowded  together ;  a  compacted  and 
obstructing  crowd  of  persons,  as  at  a  ball  or 
reception. 

Strove  who  should  be  smothered  deepest  lii 
Fresh  crush  of  leaves.  Keats,  Endymion,  iii. 

Great  the  crush  was,  and  each  base. 
To  left  and  right,  of  those  tall  columns  drown'd 
In  silken  fluctuation  and  the  swarm 
Of  female  whisperers.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vi 

crushed  (krusht),  j).  a.  [Pp.  of  crush,  v.]  1. 
Broken  or  bruised  by  squeezing  or  pressure: 
as,  crushed  strawberries. — 2.  Broken  or  bruised 
to  powder  by  grinding  or  pounding ;  pulverized; 
comminuted:  as,  crushed  sugar;  crushed ipiaitz. 
— 3.  Criunpled;  rumpled;  pressed  out  of  shape, 
as  by  crowding :  as,  a  crushed  hat  or  bonnet.— 
4.  Overwhelmed  or  subdued  by  power;  pressed 
or  kept  down  as  by  a»superiacumbent  weight. 
Henee  —  5.  Oppressed. 

crusher  (krush'er),  K.  1 .  One  who  or  thatwhieh 
crushes  or  demolishes :  as,  his  answer  was  a 
crusher.    [CoUoq.] — 2.  A  policeman.   [Slang.] 

crusher-gage  (krush'fer-gaj),  n.  A  registering 
instrument,  exposed  in  the  bore  of  a  gun,  to 
measure  the  pressure  developed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  charge.    E.  H.  Knight. 

crush-hat  (Imish'hat'),  n.  1.  A  hat  which  can 
be  folded  without  injury  and  carried  ia  the 
pocket. 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  folding  his  crushMy> 
lay  his  elbow  on.  Dickens,  Nicholas  Nicldetiy. 

2.  Colloquially,  an  opera-hat. 
crushing  (krush'ing),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  crush,  v.] 
Having  the  power  or  tending  to  crush;  over- 
whelming; demolishing. 

The  blow  must  be  quick  and  crushing. 

Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  Jwiii. 

crushing-machine  (krush'ing-ma-shen'),  n.  A 
machine  constructedto  pulverize  or  crush  stone 
and  other  hard  and  brittle  materials;  a  stone- 
crusher. 

crush-room  (krush 'rSm),  n.  A  saloon  ma 
theater,  opera-house,  etc.,  in  which  the  audi- 
ence may  promenade  between  the  acts  or  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  an  entertainment;  a  foyer. 

crusian,  ».     See  crucian, 

crusille,  crusily,  a.    See  crudly.         .    ,,  , 

crusoilet,  n.  [<  OF.  crusol,  crmol,  (^oisetti,^ 
var.  of  croisel,  oruseau,  a  crucible,  melting-poj' 
see  cresset  and  crucible.]  A  crucible ;  a  meiir 
ing-pot. 
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Thou  scumme  of  his  melting-pots,  that  wert  christned 
In  a  crusoile  with  Mercuries  water. 

Marston  and  Barksted,  Insatiate  Countess,  i. 
crust  (krust),  n.  [<  ME.  critst  =  D.  korst  = 
MLG.  Icroste,  LG.  Icorste,  hoste  =  OHG.  crtistd, 
MHG.  Gr.  krmte  =  OF.  crouste,  P.  croute  =  Pr. 
Pg.  It.  crosta  =  Sp.  costra,  <  L.  orusta,  the  hard 
surface  of  a  body,  rind,  shell,  crust,  inlaid 
work;  ef.  Gr.  KfAog,  frost:  see  crystal.']  1.  A 
hard  external  portion,  of  comparative  thinness, 
forming  a  sort  of  coating  over  the  softer  inte- 
rior part ;'  any  hard  outer  coat  or  coating :  as, 
the  crust  of  frozen  snow ;  the  crust  of  a  loaf  of 
hread ;  a  thin  crust  of  politeness. 

I  have  linown  an  emperor  quite  Iiid  under  a  arust  of 
dross.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

If  the  wind  be  rough,  and  trouble  the  crust  of  the  water. 
W.  Lauson  (Ai'ber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  194). 

Specifically — 3.  la  geol.:  (a)  The  exterior  por- 
tion of  the  earth ;  that  part  of  the  earth  which 
is  accessible  to  examination.  (6)  The  solid 
portion  of  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  its  fused 
interior,  many  geologists  and  physicists  believ- 
ing that  the  interior  of  the  earth  must  be  in  a 
more  or  less  fluid  condition. — 3.  Matter  col- 
lected or  concreted  into  a  solid  body ;  an  in- 
crustation ;  specifically,  a  deposit  from  wine, 
as  it  ripens,  collected  on  the  interior  of  bot- 
tles, etc.,  and  consisting  of  tartar  and  coloring 
matter. 

From  scalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

4.  Apiece  of  an  outer  coating  or  incrustation; 
specifically,  an  external  or  a  dried  and  hard 
piece  of  bread. 

Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 
A  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty ! 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  vi.  221. 

5.  In  zool.,  a  shell ;  a  test ;  the  chitinous  or 
other  hard  covering  of  various  animals,  as  crus- 
taceans and  insects. — 6.  In  anat.  stadphysiol., 
a  coat  or  covering  harder  or  denser  than  that 
which  is  covered  ;  a  pellicle  ;  a  crusta :  as,  the 
buffy  coat  or  criist  of  inflammatory  blood ;  the 
erust  of  a  tooth. — 7.  The  part  of  the  hoof  of  a 
horse  to  which  the  shoe  is  fastened Crust  oof- 
fee.    See  coffee. 

crust  (krust),  V.  [<  ME.  crusten,  <  crust,  ».]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  cover  with  a  crust  or  hard  exte- 
rior portion  or  coating ;  overspread  with  any- 
thing resembling  a  crust;  incrust. 

Their  legs,  and  breasts,  and  bodies  stood  crusted  with 
bark.  Addison. 

With  blackest  moss  the  ilower-pots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 

The  hilt  of  the  sword  was  covered,  and  the  scabbard  was 

crwtei  with  brilliants.  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  232. 

2.  To  coat  or  line  with  concretions.  See  crust, 
«.,  3. 

Foul  and  crusted  bottles. 

Swift,  Directions  to  Servants,  Butler. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  thicken  or  contract  into  a 
hard  covering;  concrete  or  freeze,  as  superficial 
matter. 

The  place  that  was  burned  crusted  and  healed. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam. 
Crept,  gently  crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream. 

Bums,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

2.  To  crust-hunt.  [American.] 
crusta  (krus'ta),  n. ;  pi.  erustce  (-te).  [L.,  a 
erust :  see  crust,  «.]  1.  In  decorative  art,  some- 
thing prepared  for  application  or  inlaying,  as  a 
small  chased  or  sculptured  ornament  made  for 
the  decoration  of  vessels  of  silver  or  other  metal. 
—  2.  In  hot.,  the  brittle  crustaceous  thallus  of 
Hohens. —  3.  In  zool.,  a  erust. — 4.  In  anat.: 
(fl)  A  crust.  (6)  The  smaller  and  lower  of  two 
parts  into  which  each  orus  cerebri  is  divisible, 
the  other  being  called  the  tegmentum.  The 
upper  boundary  of  the  substantia  nigra  is  the 
boundary  between  the  two. —  5.  In  pkysiol.  and 
pathol.,  a  erust. — 6.  A  cocktail  served  in  a  glass 
lined  with  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  and  having 

its  rim  inerusted  with  sugar Crusta  fibrosa, 

the  cement  of  a  tooth.  See  cement,  n.,  4.— Crusta  In- 
flammatoria,  the  huffy  coat.  See  huffy.—  Crusta  lac- 
tea,  in  pathol. ,  eczema  pustulosum,  as  metwitli  on  the 
face  and  head  of  infants  at  the  breast;  milk-crust. — 
Crusta  petrosa,  the  stony  crust  of  a  tooth ;  the  cement. 
See  cement,  n.,  4. 

A  mass  of  true  hone,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  crusta 
petrosa.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  41. 

Crusta  phlOglstica,  the  buffy  coat.  See  huffy. 
Crustacea  (krus-ta'shia),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  ortistaceus,  having  a  crust :  see  crustaceous. 
Cf.  L.  crustata,  shell-flsh :  see  crustate.]  A  class 
of  Arthropoda;  one  of  the  prime  divisions  of 
articulated  animals  with  articulated  legs,  as 
87 
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distinguished  from  Insecta,  Myriapoda,  and 
frtSl^™/"  respectively.  They  are  mostly  aquatic 
arthropods  with  (generally)  two  pairs  of  antenna  and  nu- 
merous thoracic  as  weU  as  (usually)  abdominal  articulated 
appendages,  and  breathing  by  means  of  branchiie.  The 
body  13  covered  with  a  hard  chitinous  test  or  crust,  whence 
the  name.  It  is  segmented  into  head,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men, the  two  former  of  which  are  more  or  less  completely 
united  into  a  cephalothorax,  shielded  with  a  continuous 
carapace;  the  abdomen  is  usually  segmented  and  mobile 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  tail.  A  typical  segment 
or  somite  of  the  body  consists,  at  least  theoretically,  of  a 
dorsal  portion  or  tergite  of  two  pieces,  a  ventral  portion 
or  sternite,  also  of  two  pieces,  an  epimeron  on  each  side 
above,  and  an  episternum  on  each  side  below.  The  shell 
sends  inward  sundry  hard  processes  or  partitions  called 
apodemata.  The  typical  number  of  segments  in  the  liigher 
Crustacea  is  21,  actually  or  theoretically.  The  crustaceans 
shed  their  shells  (exoskeletons),  in  some  cases  with  ex- 
traordinary frequency,  and  they  possess  gi-eat  reparatory 
powers  in  the  reproduction  of  lost  parts.  Most  of  them 
pass  through  several  larval  stages,  the  bestmarked  of 
which  are  those  of  the  forms  called  the  naupliua,  zoea,  and 
megalopa.  The  crustaceans  include  all  kinds  of  crabs  and 
lobsters,  shrimps,  prawns,  crawfish,  etc.,  among  the  higher 
forms ;  and  among  the  lower,  a  great  variety  of  creatures 
known  as  sand-hoppers,  beach-fleas,  wood-lice,  flsh-lice, 
barnacles,  etc.  Leading  types,  in  more  technical  tei-ms, 
are  the  thoracostracan,  podophthalmic,  or  stalk-eyed 
crustaceans,  as  crabs  and  crawfish ;  the  edriophthalmous 
or  sessile-eyed  crustaceans,  as  temodipods,  amphipods, 
and  isopods  (all  the  foregoing  being  sometimes  grouped 
together  as  malacostracous  crustaceans);  the  entomos- 
tracous  crustaceans,  as  the  copepods,  ostracodes,  cladoce- 
rans,  phyllopods,  etc.,  the  trilobites  and  their  related 
forms  being  often  brought  under  this  division ;  the  epi- 
zoans,  ichthyophthirians,  or  flsh-lice ;  and  finally,  the  cir- 
ripeds.  Great  as  is  the  difference  between  extremes  in 
any  of  these  forms,  they  are  closely  related  by  connecting 
forms,  and  naturalists  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  the 
formal  division  of  tlie  class.  The  older  divisions  which 
have  been  made  are  now  mostly  superseded,  and  even  the 
modern  ones  are  seldom  exactly  conterminous.  A  series  of 
subclasses  sometimes  now  adopted  is:  (1)  Cirripedia  or 
Pectostraca,  with  three  or  four  orders ;  (2)  Bpizoa  or  Ich- 
thyophthiria;  (3)  Entomostraca,  with  such  orders  as  Cope- 
poda,  Ostracoda,  Cladocera,  Phyllopoda,  Xiphura,  Trilo- 
Inta,  Eurypterida ;  (4)  Edriophthalma,  with  Loemodipoda, 
Amphipoda,  and  Isopoda;  (6)  Podophthalma,  with  Stoma- 
topoda  and  Decapoda ;  to  which  some  add  (6)  Podosomata, 
often  considered  to  be  arachnidans.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
of  these  are  often  united  as  one  subclass,  Malacostraca. 
The  trilobites  with  the  eurypterygians  and  king-crabs  some- 
times constitute  one  prime  division  called  Gigantostraca. 
Haeckel  uses  Carides  as  a  substitute  for  Crustacea. 

crustacean  (krus-ta'shian),  a.  and  n.     [<  Crus- 
tacea +  -an.'\    I.  a.  Oi  or  pertaining  to  the 
Crustacea. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Crustacea. 

crustaceological  (krus-ta"8he-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
crustaceology  +  ■deal.']  Pertaining  to  (jrustaee- 
ology. 

crustaceologist  (krus-ta-shf-ol'o-jist),  n.  [< 
crustaceology  +  -ist.]  One  versed  in  crustace- 
ology ;  a  caroinologist.    J.  0.  Westwood. 

crustaceology  (ki'us-ta-shf-ol'o-ji),  ».    [<  NL. 

Crustacea,  q.  v.,  +  Gr.  -ioyia,  <  'Xeyeiv,  speak: 
see  -ology.2  That  branch  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  crustaceous  animals ;  carcinology. 

crustaceorubrin  (krus-ta'''she-6-ro'brin),  n.  [< 
NL.  Crustacea,  q.  v.,  +  L.  ruber  (rubr-),  red,  + 
-jji2.  ]  A  red  pigment  found  in  certain  crusta- 
ceans. 

crustaceous  (krus-ta'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  crusta^ 
ceus,  <  L.  crusta,  a  crust  :,see  crust,  n.,  crusta.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  crust;  like  crust;  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  erust  or  shell. 

That  most  witty  conceit  of  Anaximander,  that  the  first 
men  and  all  animals  were  bred  in  some  warm  moisture, 
inclosed  in  crustaceous  skins,  as  if  they  were  .  .  .  crab- 
fish  and  lobsters !  Bentley,  Sermons,  iv. 

2.  In  .8067. :  (a)  Having  a  crust-like  shell ;  be- 
longing to  the  Crustacea;  crustacean.  (6)  In 
entom.,  having  a  somewhat  hard  and  elastic  tex- 
ture, resisting  slight  pressure,  but  not  rigid: 
said  of  parts  of  the  integument. — 3.  In  iot. : 
(a)  Hard,  thin,  and  brittle.  (6)  Xnlichenology, 
forming  a  flat  crust  in  or  upon  the  substratum, 
and  adhering  to  it  firmly  by  the  whole  under  sur- 
face, so  as  not  to  be  separable  without  injury : 
applied  to  the  thallus  of  lichens. 

crustaceousness  (krus-ta'shius-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  quality  of  having  a  crust-like 
jointed  shell. 

crustacite  (krus'ta-sit),  n.  [<  crustac{eous)  + 
-ite^.]    A  fossil  crustacean. 

crustae,  n.    Plural  of  crusta. 

crustal  (krus'tal),  a.  and  n.     [<  erust  +  -al.'] 

1.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to, 'or  of  the  nature  of 

erust;  crustaceous.     [Eare.] 

The  increased  rate  of  thickening  [of  the  crust  of  the 
moon]  would  result  both  from  the  increased  rate  of  gen- 
eral cooling  and  from  the  addition  of  crustal  layera  upon 
the  exterior.  Winchell,  World-Life,  p.  402. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  crustal. 
II,  n.  One  of  the  superficial  particles  of  any 

given  order  which  collectively  form  the  crust 
of  a  particle  of  another  order :  a  term  used  by 
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the  translator  of  Swedenborg's  "  Principles  of 

Natural  Philosophy." 
crustalogical  (krus-ta-loj'i-kal),  a.     [<  crustaU 

ogy  +  -ical.]    Same  as  crustaceological. 
crustalogist  (krus-tal'o-jist),  11.     [<  crustalogy 

+  -ist.]    Same  as  crustaceologist. 
crustalogy  (krus-tal'o-ji),  TO.     [Irreg.  for  "crus- 

tology,  <  L.  crusta,  eriist,  +  Gr.  -Tjoyia,  <  "kkyuv, 

speak  :  see  -ology.]     Same  as  crustaceology. 
crustate  (krus'tat),  a.     [<  L.  crustatui  (neut. 

pi.  crustata  (sc.  animalia,  animals),  shell-fish  — 

Pliny),  pp.  of  crustare,  crust,  <  crusta,  a  crust : 

see  crust,  n.,  crusta,  and  ef.  custard.]    Covered 

with  a  crust :  as,  crustate  basalt. 
crnstated  (krus'ta-ted),  a.  [As  crustate  +  -ed^.] 

Same  as  crustate. 
crustatiou  (krus-ta'shon),  to.     [As  crustate  + 

-ion.]    An  adherent  criist ;  an  incrustation. 
cruster  (krus'tfer),  re.     One  who  crust-hunts  for 

game;  a  crust-hunter.     [American.] 

So  long  as  dogs  and  crusters  are  forbidden,  the  deer  will 
remain  abundant.  Forest  and  Stream. 

crust-hunt  (kmst'himt),  V.  i.  To  hunt  deer, 
moose,  or  other  large  game  on  the  snow,  when 
the  crust  is  strong  enough  to  support  the  hun- 
ter but  not  the  game,  which  is  in  consequence 
easily  overtaken  and  killed.     [American.] 

crust-hunter  (krust 'hun'tfer),  re.  One  who 
crust-hunts.     [American.] 

crust-hunting  (krust'hun"ting),  to.  [Verbal  n. 
of  crust-hunt,  v.]  The  method  of  himting  large 
game,  in  the  winter,  on  the  crust  of  the  snow. 
[American.] 

It  was  the  constant  endeavor  ...  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  opponents  of  water-killing  were  staunch  advo- 
cates of  January  crust-hunting  and  June  floating. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXIV.  425. 

crustific  (krns-tif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  crusta,  a  crust, 
+  -ficus,  <.  facere,  make:  see  -fie,  -fy.]  Pro- 
ducing a  crust  or  skin.     [Rare.] 

crustily  (knis'ti-U),  adv.  Peevishly;  morosely; 
surlily. 

crustiness  (kms'ti-nes),  to.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  crusty;  hardness. — 2.  Peevishness; 
snappishness ;  surliness. 

crusting  (krus'ting),  m.  [Verbal  n.  of  crust,  v. 
i.,2.]  The  practice  of  crust-hunting.  [Ameri- 
can.] 

crust-lizard  (krust'liz"ard),  re.  A  book-name 
of  the  varanoid  lizard,  Seloderma  horridum. 
Also  called  Gila  monster. 

crustose  (krus'tos),  a.  [<  ML.  crustosus,  full  of 
crusts,  <  L.  crusta,  crust.]  Crust-like;  crusta- 
ceous. 

crusty  (krus'ti),  a.  [<  crust  +  -^)^.]  1.  Like 
crust;  of  the  nature  of  crust;  hard:  as,  a  crusty 
surface  or  substance. 

Seekanauk,  a  kinde  of  crusty  shel-fish. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages. 

A  crusty  ice  all  about  the  sides  of  the  cup. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  715. 

2.  [In  this  sense  supposed  by  some  to  have 
arisen  as  an  accom.  of  curst  in  a  like  sense.] 
Peevish ;  snappish ;  surly;  harshly  ouit  in  man- 
ner or  speech. 

How  now,  thou  core  of  envy? 
Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  1. 

His  associates  found  him  sometimes  selfish  and  some- 
times crusty.  The  sweeter  and  mellower  traits  needed 
years  and  experience  for  their  full  ripening, 

G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  I.  34. 


crusuly,  a.    In  her.,  same  as  eri 

cruti  (krut),  re.    A  dwarf.    Brockett.    [North. 

Eng.] 
crut^  (krut),  re.     [Perhaps  <  P.  croute,  crust: 

see  crust.]    The  rough  shaggy  part  of  oak-bark, 
crut*  (krut),  re.    [Ir. :  see  crowa^.]    An  ancient 

Irish  musical  instrument.     See  crowd^. 

One  can  scarcely  resist  the  conclusion  which  forces  it- 
self on  the  mind  in  reading  over  the  references  to  the 
Crut  scattered  through  Irish  manuscripts,  that  that  in- 
strument was  a  true  harp,  played  upon  with  the  fingers, 
and  without  a  plectrum. 

W.  E.  Sullivan,  Introd.  to  O'Cm-ry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  cxix. 

crutch^  (kruch),  re.  [<  ME.  crutche,  m-ucche, 
cruche,  <  AS.  cryce,  less  prop,  spelled  cricc,  gen. 
dat.  ace.  crycce,  cricce,  =  MD.  kruclce,  D.  kruk  = 
MLG.  krucice,  krocke,  LG.  krukke,  kriick  =  OHG. 
chruckjd,  chruchd,  MHG.  kruehe,  krucke,  G.  kriicke 
=  Dan.  krykke  =  Norw.  krykkja  =  OSw.  krykkia, 
Sw.  krycka,  a  crutch.  AMn  to  crook,  with  which 
in  the  Romance  tongues  its  derivatives  are  min- 
gled: ML.  crocda,  crucia,  crucca,  etc.,  >It.  croc- 
cia,  also  gruccia,  a  crutch;  ML.  croeia,  crochia, 
crocea,  etc. ,  a  erozier :  see  crook  and  cross^,  cra- 
zier, and  cf .  crotch.]     1.  A  support  for  the  lame 
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in  walkings  consisting  of  a  staff  of  the  proper 
length,  with  a  crosspiece  at  one  end  so  shaped 
as  to  fit  easily  under  the  armpit.  The  upper  part  of 
the  atuif  is  now  commonly  divided  lengthwise  into  two 
parts,  separated  by  an  inserted  piece  used  as  a  handle. 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay,  .  .  . 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  158. 

He  [Euripides]  substituted  a-utckes  for  stilts,  bad  ser- 
mons for  odes.  Macaulay. 

Henee — 2.  Figuratively,  old  age.  [Rare  and 
poetical.] 

Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-born, 
And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 

3.  Any  fixture  or  mechanical  device  resem- 
bling a  crutch  or  the  head  of  a  crutch,  (a)  A 
forked  rest  for  the  leg  on  a  woman's  saddle.  (6)  The  cross- 
handle  of  a  ladle  for  molten  metal,  (c)  The  fork  at  the 
arm  supporting  the  anchor- escapement  of  a  clock,  (d) 
Naut.:  (1)  A  forked  support  for  the  main-boom  of  a  sloop, 
brig,  or  cutter,  etc.,  and  for  the  spanker-boom  of  a  ship, 
when  their  respective  sails  are  stowed.  (2)  A  piece  of 
knee-timber  placed  inside  a  ship,  for  the  security  of  the 
heels  of  the  cant-timbers  abaft.  (3)  A  stanchion  of  wood 
or  iron  in  a  ship,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  forked  to  re- 
ceive a  raii,  spar,  mast,  yard,  etc.,  when  not  in  use.  [In 
these  uses  also  written  crotch.]  (e)  In  soap-tnaking,  a  perfo- 
rated piece  of  wood  or  Iron'  attached  to  a  pole,  used  to  stir 
together  the  ingredients.  (/)  In  inUit.  mining,  an  upright 
piece  of  wood  having  a  crosspiece  at  its  upper  end,  used 
for  holding  up  the  cap-sill  of  a  gallery-case,  while  excava- 
tions for  the  rest  of  the  frame  are  made. 

The  crutches  [two]  are  set  up,  and  an  excavation  made 
large  enough  to  admit  the  cap  of  the  next  case,  which  is 
laid  on  the  projecting  ends  of  the  crutches,  and,  being  sup- 
ported by  them,  prevents  the  earth  over  the  roof  of  the 
gallery  from  falling  while  the  excavation  is  continued  to 
admit  the  remainder  of  the  new  case. 

Ernst,  Manual  of  Mllit.  Engineering,  p.  362. 

{g)  A  rack:  as,  a  bacon-cruicA. —  Crutch-escapement. 
See  escapement. 
crutch^  (kruch),  v.  t.    [<  cruteh^j  w.]    1.  To  sup- 
port on  crutches ;  prop  or  sustain. 

Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  ii.  409. 

The  genius  of  Jlolifere,  long  undiscovered  by  himself,  in 
its  first  attempts  in  a  higher  walk  did  not  move  alone  ;  it 
was  ci-utched  by  imitation,  and  it  often  deigned  to  plough 
with  another's  heifer. 

/.  D'Israeli,  Lit.  Char.  Men  of  Genius,  p.  409. 

2.  In  soap^iahing^  to  stir  forcibly  with  a  crutch. 
See  crutch^,  n.,  3  (e). 

crutch^t  (kruch)j  n.  [A  var.  of  crouch^,  <  ME. 
crouche,  a  cross :  see  crouch^,  cross"^.  The  word 
in  this  form  is  more  or  less  confused  with  crutch^, 
q.  v.]    A  cross.     See  cross'^, 

crutch-backf  (kruch'bak),  n.  A  humped  or 
crooked  back.     Davies. 

cnitched  (kruch'ed),  a.  A  variant  of  o'ouched, 
—  Crutched  friars.    See  friar. 

crutchet  (kruch'et),  n.  [E.  dial.  (Warwick- 
shire) ;  origin  uncertain.]    The  common  perch. 

crutch-liandle  (kruch'han*'dl),  n.  A  handle,  as 
of  a  spade,  which  has  a  crosspiece  at  the  end. 

crutch-handled  (kruch'han''''dld),  a.  Having  a 
crutch-handle . 

cruve,  n.    See  cruive. 

Cruveilliier's  atrophy.    See  atrophy, 

crux  (kruks),  n. ;  pi.  cruxes,  cruces  (kruk'sez, 
kro'sez).  [L.,  a  cross:  see  cros^i,  7*.]  1.  Across. 
See  phrases  below.  Specifically — 2.  [caj?.] 
The  Southern  Cross,  the  most  celebrated  con- 
stellation of  the  southern  heavens,  it  was  erected 
into  a  constellation  by  Royer  in  1679,  but  was  often  spoken 
of  as  a  cross  before ;  there  even  seems  to  be  an  obscure  al- 
lusion to  it  in  Dante.  It  is  situated  south  of  the  western 
part  of  Centaurus,  east  of  the  keel  of  Argus.  It  is  a  small 
constellation  of  four  chief  stars,  ari'anged  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  Its  brightest  star,  the  southernmost,  Is  of  about 
the  first  magnitude ;  the  eastern,  half  a  magnitude  fainter ; 
the  northern,  of  about  the  second  magnitude ;  and  the  west- 
ern, of  the  third  magnitude  and  faint.  The  constellation 
owes  its  striking  effect  to  its  compression,  for  it  subtends 
only  about  6°  from  north  to  south  and  still  less  from  east 
to  west.  It  looks  more  like  a  kite  than  a  cross.  All  four 
stars  are  white  except  the  northernmost,  which  is  of  a 
clear  orange-color.  It  contains  a  fifth  star  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  which  is  very  red. 

3.  The  cross  as  an  instrument  of  torture ; 
hence,  anj^thing  that  puzzles  or  vexes  in  a 
high  degree ;  a  conundrum. 

Dear  dean,  since  in  cruxes  and  puns  you  and  I  deal, 
Pray,  why  is  a  woman  a  sieve  and  a  riddle? 

Sheridan,  To  Swift. 

One  yet  legally  unsolved  crux  of  ritualism  is  the  proper 
preaching  vestment.  Edinburgh  JRev.,  CLXIII.  172. 

Crux  ansata,  a  cross  with  a  handle  ;  the  tau-cross  with 
an  additional  member  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  loop 
or  stirrup.  See  anJch. —  Crux  commissa.  Same  as  tau- 
cross  (which  see,  undercros^i). — Crux  decussata.  Same 
as  cross  of  St.  Andrew  or  St.  Patrick;  a  saltier.— CniX 
stellata,  a  cross  the  arms  of  which  end  in  stars  of  five  or 
six  points. 

cruyshage  (kro'shaj),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
shark,  Lamna  comuhica. 

cruzado,  n.     See  crusado"^. 
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crwth  (kroth),  ii.    The  modem  Welsh  fonn  of 

o-owd'^. 
cry  (kri),  -v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cried,  ppr.  crying. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  crye,  crie;  <  ME.  crien  = 
MHGr.  Jcrien,  <  OF.  ci'ier,  F.  C7'ier  =  Pr.  cridar 
=  OSp.  cridar,  Sp.  Pg.  gritar  =  It.  gridare,  cry, 
shriek  (ML.  cridare,  clamor,  cry,  also  proclaim), 
prob.  <  L.  quiritare,  gtj,  lament,  shriek,  freq, 
of  queri,  lament,  complain,  >  also  ult.  E.  quar- 
rel^ and  querulous,  q.  v.  Cf.  W.  creu,  cry,  cri, 
a  cry;  prob.  from  E.]  I,  intrans.  1.  To  speak 
earnestly  or  with  a  loud  voice ;  call  loudly ; 
exclaim  or  proclaim  with  vehemence,  as  in  an 
earnest  appeal  or  prayer,  in  giving  public  no- 
tice, or  to  attract  attention :  with  to  or  unto, 
formerly  sometimes  on  or  upon,  before  the  per- 
son addressed. 

The  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread.         Gen.  xli.  55. 

Go  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem.  Jer.  ii.  2. 

No  longer  on  Saint  Dennis  will  we  cry. 

Shak.,  1  Heu.  VI.,  i.  6. 

With  longings  and  breathings  in  his  soul  which,  he  says, 
are  not  to  be  expressed,  he  cried  on  Christ  to  call  him, 
being  "all  on  a  flame  "  to  be  in  a  converted  state, 

Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  22. 

2.  Specifically,  to  call  for  or  require  redress  or 
remedy ;  appeal ;  make  a  demand. 

The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  arieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground.  Gen.  iv.  10. 

3.  To  utter  a  loud,  sharp,  or  vehement  inartic- 
ulate sound,  as  a  dog  or  other  animal. 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  : 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  ary. 

(SAafc.,  Tempest,  V.  1. 
How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  I 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
And  farther  on  we  heard  a  beast  that  cried. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  26. 

4.  To  call  out  or  exclaim  inarticulately ;  make 
an  inarticulate  outcry,  as  a  person  under  ex- 
citement of  any  kind ;  especially,  to  utter  a 
loud  sound  of  lamentation  or  suffering,  such  as 
is  usually  accompanied  by  tears. 

Whan  he  com  be-fore  the  town  he  be-gan  to  make  grete 
sorow,  and  cried  high  and  cleer  that  thei  with-ynue  vpon 
the  walles  mvght  wele  it  here. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  261. 
Esau  .  .  .  cried  with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry. 

Gen.  xxvii.  34. 

Hence  —  5.  To  weep;  shed  tears,  whether  with 

or  without  sound. 

The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 

Me,  and  thy  crying  self.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Her  who  still  weeps  with  spungy  eyes, 

And  her  who  is  dry  cork,  and  never  cries.      Donne. 

6f.  To  bid  at  an  auction. 

To  our  office,  where  we  met  all,  for  the  sale  of  two  ships 
by  an  inch  of  candle  (the  first  time  that  ever  I  saw  any  of 
this  kind),  where  I  observed  bow  they  do  invite  one  an- 
other, and  at  last  how  they  all  do  cry,  and  we  have  much 
to  do  to  tell  who  did  cry  last.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  120. 

To  cry  against,  to  utter  reproof  or  threats  against  with 
a  loud  voice  or  earnestly ;  denounce. 


Arise,  go  to  Nineveh, 


.  and  cry  against  it. 

Jonah  i.  2. 


To  cry  back,  (a)  In  hunting,  to  return  as  on  a  trail ; 
hark  back,   {b)  To  i-evert  to  an  ancestral  type.    See  extract. 

The  effect  of  a  cross  will  frequently  disappear  for  several 
generatidns,  and  then  appear  again  in  a  very  marked  de- 
gi'ee.  This  principle  is  known  to  physicians  as  Atavism, 
and  amongst  breeders  of  stock  such  progeny  is  said  to 
cry  back — a  term  derived  from  a  well  known  hunting 
expression.  Phin,  Diet.  Apiculture,  p.  27. 

To  cry  out.    (a)  To  exclaim ;  vociferate  ;  clamor. 

And,  lo,  a  spirit  taketh  him,  and  he  suddenly  crieth  out. 

Luke  ix.  39. 

She  was  never  known  to  cry  out,  or  discover  any  fear,  in 
a  coach  or  on  horseback.  Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 

(6)  To  complain  loudly ;  utter  lamentations ;  expostulate : 
often  with  against. 

Wlien  any  evil  has  been  upon  philosophers,  they  groan 
as  pitifully,  and  cry  out  as  loud,  as  other  men.  Tillotson. 
(ct)  To  be  in  childbirth. 

K.  Hen.  What,  is  she  crying  out? 

Lov.  So  said  her  woman ;  and-that  her  sufferance  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  1. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  utter  loudly;  sound  or  noise 
abroad;  proclaim;  declare  loudly  or  publicly. 

Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all, 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I'll  speak. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 
Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets'  regal  sound  the  great  result. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  514. 

These  are  the  men  that  still  cry  the  King,  the  King,  the 

Lord's  Anointed.       Milton,  Church-Government,  ii..  Con. 

2.  To  give  notice  regarding ;  advertise  by  cry- 
ing ;  hawk :  as,  to  cry  a  lost  child ;  to  cry  goods. 

I  am  reaolv'd  to  ask  every  man  I  meet ;  and  if  I  cannot 
hear  of  him  the  sooner,  I'll  have  him  cried. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  v.  4. 


cry 

Everything,  till  now  conceai'd,  flies  abroad  in  public 
print,  and  is  cried  about  the  streetes. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  December  2, 1688. 
You  know  how  to  cry  wine  and  sell  vinegar. 

Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  i.  4. 
3.  To  publish  the  banns  of;  advertise  the  mar- 
riage of. 

What  have  I  to  expect,  but,  after  a  deal  of  flimsy  prep- 
aration with  a  bishop's  license,  and  my  aunt's  blessing 
to  go  simpering  up  to  the  altar ;  or  perhaps  be  cried  three- 
times  in  a  country-church,  and  have  an  unmannerly  fat 
clerk  ask  the  consent  of  every  butcher  in  the  parish  to 
join  John  Absolute  and  Lydia  Languish,  spinster  1 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  i 
4t.  To  call. 
The  medes  [meadows]  clensed  tyme  is  now  to  make, 
And  beestes  from  nowe  forth  from  hem  [them]  to  crie. 
Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  44. 

5t.  To  demand;  call  for. 

The  proud  sheryfe  of  Notyngham 
Dyde  crye  a  full  fayre  play. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  93). 
The  affair  cries  haste.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  8. 

This  is  a  new  way  of  begging,  and  a  neat  one ; 
And  this  cries  money  for  reward,  good  store  too. 

Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim,  i.  2. 
To  cry  aim.  Seefflim,u.i.— Tocrycocklea.  Seecocftifi2. 
—To  cry  era  vent.  See  craven.—  To  cry  down,  (a)  To 
decry;  depreciate  by  words  or  in  writing;  belittle;  dis- 
praise; disparage. 

Men  of  dissolute  lives  cry  down  religion,  because  they 
would  not  be  under  the  restraints  of  it.  TUlotson. 

Some  great  decorum,  some  fetish  of  a  government,  some 
ephemeral  trade,  or  war,  or  man,  is  cried  up  by  half  man- 
kind and  cried  down  by  the  other  half,  as  if  all  depended 
on  this  particular  up  or  do^vn.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  87. 
(6)  To  overbear ;  put  down. 

I'll  to  the  king ; 
And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  doyyn 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 
To  cry  halves.  See  half,  n.— To  cry  mewt.  See  the 
extract. 

With  respect  to  crying  mew,  it  appears  to  have  been  an 
old  and  approved  method  of  expressing  dislike  at  the  first 
representation  of  a  play.  Decker  has  many  allusions  to 
the  practice ;  and,  what  appears  somewhat  strange,  in  his 
Satiromastix,  charges  Jonson  with  mewing  at  the  fate  of 
his  own  works.  "When  your  plays  are  misliked  at  court 
you  shall  not  cry  mew,  like  a  puss,  and  say  you  are  glad 
you  write  out  of  the  courtier's  element." 

Gifford,  JSTote  to  B.  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  hia 
[Humour,  Ind. 
To  cry  (one)  mercy,  to  beg  (one's)  pardon. 

Forthi  I  counseile  alle  Cristene  to  cj-ie  Crist  merd, 
And  Marie  his  moder  to  beo  mene  bi-twene. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  viii.  182; 
I  cry  you  mercy,  madam ;  was  it  you  ? 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  i,  3. 
Sir,  this  messenger  makes  so  much  haste  that  I  cry  you 
mercy  for  spending  any  time  of  this  letter  in  other  em- 
ployment than  thanking  you  for  yours. 

Donne,  letters,  xli. 

To  cry  one's  eyes  out,  to  weep  inordinately.— To  cry 

up.  (a)  To  praise ;  applaud ;  extol :  as,  to  cry  up  a  man  s 
talents  or  patriotism,  or  a  woman's  beauty ;  to  cry  up  the 
administration . 

Laughing  loud,  and  erying  up  your  own  wit,  though 
perhaps  bon'owed.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

Thus  finally  it  appears  that  those  purer  Times  were  no 
such  as  they  cry'd  up,  and  not  to  be  foUow'd  without  sus- 
picion, doubt,  and  danger.  MUton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 
(&t)  To  raise  the  price  of  by  proclamation :  as,  to  cry  wp 
certain  coins. 
cry  (kri),  w. ;  pi.  cries  (kriz).  [<  ME.  cry,  crye, 
crie,  cri  =  MH(x.  Icrie,  krei,  <  OF*  cri,  eride,  crie, 
F.  cri  =  Pr.  crit,  crida  =  Sp.  Pg.  grito,  grita  = 
It.  grido,  grida,  a  cry  (ML.  cridaj  clamor,  proc- 
lamation); from  the  verb.]  1.  Any  loud  or 
passionate  utterance ;  clamor;  outcry;  a  vehe- 
ment expression  of  feeling  or  desire,  articulate 
or  inarticulate :  as,  a  cry  of  joy,  triumph,  sur- 
prise, pain,  supplication,  etc. 

And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.  Ex,  xi.  6. 

He  forgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the  humble.         Ps.  Ix.  12. 

One  cry  of  grief  and  rage  rose  from  the  whole  of  Protes- 
tant Europe.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  A  loud  inarticulate  sound  uttered  by  man 
or  beast,  as  in  pain  or  anger,  or  to  attract  at- 
tention. 

I  could  have  kept  a  hawk,  and  well  have  holloa'd 
To  a  deep  cry  of  dogs.  ..   . 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Two  Noble  Kmsmen,  n.  4. 

One  deep  cry 

Of  great  wild  beasts.  ,        .  .. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

3.  Loud  lamentation  or  waiUng;  hence,  the 
act  of  weeping;  a  fit  of  weeping. 

And  than  a-noon  be-gan  so  grete  a  noyse  and  sorowfull 

crye,  that  all  the  court  was  trowbled.  „  ™  c  v  .-  io 

jtfeWin(E.E.T,  S.),l63. 

Oh !  would  I  were  dead  now, 
Or  up  in  my  bed  now. 
To  cover  my  head  now, 
And  have  a  good  cry!  r^-afc* 

Hood,  A  Table  of  Errata. 


cry 

4.  Public  notice  or  advertisement  by  outcry, 
as  hawkers  give  of  their  wares ;  proclamation, 
as  by  a  town  crier. 

AlBO  yf  ther  be  ony  man  that  hangilli  not  out  a  lanterne 

with  a  candel  brennyng  therin  acording  to  the  Mayrs  crye. 

Arnold's  Chronicle,  1502  (ed.  1811,  p.  91). 

At  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made,  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom cometh.  Mat.  xxv.  6. 

5.  Public  or  general  accusation;  evil  report 
or  fame. 

Because  the  cry  of  [against]  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
great,  .  .  .  Iwillgodownnow,  and  see  whether  they  have 
done  altogether  according  to  the  ery  of  it. 

Gen.  xviii.  20,  21. 

6.  A  pack  of  dogs. 

You  common  cry  of  curs !  Shah.,  Cor.,  iii.  3. 

A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing  bark'd. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  ii.  654. 

Hence — 7.  In  contempt,  a  pack  or  company 
of  persons. 

Would  not  this  .  .  .  get  me  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  play- 
era?  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

8.  A  word  or  phrase  used  in  battle,  as  a  shout 
to  encourage  or  rally  soldiers ;  a  battle-cry  or 
war-cry. 

Enter  an  English  Soldier,  crying  A  Talbot !  A  Talbot!  .  .  . 
Sold.  The  ery  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword. 

Shah.,  IHen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 
Ho  I  friends !  and  ye  that  follow,  cry  my  cry  ! 

William  Morris,  Doom  of  King  Acrisius. 

9.  A  party  catchword;  an  object  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  insistence  and  iteration  are 
employed  for  partizan  purposes;  some  topic, 
event,  etc.,  which  is  used,  or  the  importance 
of  which  is  magnified,  in  a  partizan  manner. 

"  And  to  manage  them  [a  constituency]  you  must  have  a 
good  "cry,"  said  Taper.  "All  now  depends  upon  a  good 
cry."  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  ii.  3. 

If  the  project  fails  in  the  present  Heichstag,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  bad  cry  for  the  government  at  the  next 
elections.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  290. 

10.  The  peculiar  crackling  noise  made  by  me- 
tallic tin  when  bent.— a  far  cry,  a  great  distance ;  a 
long  way. 

It's  afar  ery  to  Lochawe.  Proverb. 

We  must  not  be  impatient ;  it  is,  a  far  cry  from  the 
dwellers  in  caves  to  even  such  civilization  as  we  have 
achieved.  Lowell,  Harvard  Anniversary. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool,  much  ado  about  nothing ;  a 
great  show  and  pretense  with  little  or  no  result. — Hue  and 
cry.  See  hvtS. — In  full  cry,  in  full  pursuit :  said  of  the 
dogs  in  a  hunt  when  all  are  on  the  scent  and  are  baying  In 
chorus :  often  used  figuratively.  ^ 

The  dunces  Tmrntinfidl  cry,  till  theyhave  run  down  a 
reputation.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xx. 

cryalt  (kri'al),  n.  [Of.  "W.  cregyr,  a  heron,  a 
screamer;  creydd,  creyr,  a  heron;  crychydd,  a 
heron,  a  ruffler.]     The  heron. 

cryancet,  «.    Same  as  creance,  3. 

cryer  (kri'er),  n.  1.  Same  as  crier. —  2.  The 
female  or  young  of  the  goshawk,  Astur  palum- 
larius,  eaMedfaleon^gentle. 

crying  (kn'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cry,  v.  i.,  in  def . 
2.]  1.  Demandmg  attention  or  remedy;  no- 
torious; unendurable. 

Those  other  cryiray  sins  of  ours  .  .  .  pull .  .  .  plagues  and 
miseries  upon  our  heads.       Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  86. 

2.  Melancholy;  lamenting. 

Who  shall  now  sing  your  crying  elegies. 
And  strike  a  sad  soul  into  senseless  pictures? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iii.  2., 

crying-bird  (kri'irig-berd),  n.  The  courlan  or 
carau,  Aramus  pictus. 

crying-OUtt  (kri'ing-ouf),  »•    [See  to  cry  out  (c), 
under  cry,  v.i.^  .  The  coniinement  of  a  woman ; 
labor. 
Aunt  Nell,  who,  by  the  way,  was  at  the  crying-mit. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  323. 

crymodynia  (kn-mo-din'i-a),  m.    [NL.,  <  Gr. 

/C|0«|ii(if,  cold,  a  cold,  a  chill,  +  h&hin,  pain.] 

Chronic  rheumatism.  Dvmglison. 
crynog,  ».  Same  as  eranocTc. 
cryoconite  (kri-ok'o-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  KfAoQ,  cold, 
frost,  +  K6vig,  dust,  +  -jie2.]  The  name  given 
by  Nordenskjold  to  a  gray  powder  noticed  by 
him  in  various  places  in  Greenland  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  inland  ice,  at  a  great  distance  from 
earth  or  rock,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  of 
cosmic  (meteoric)  origin.  This  view  was  baaed  in 
part  on  the  occurrence,  in  addition  to  magnetite,  of  fine 
particles  of  metallic  iron  in  the  powder.  The  theory  of 
the  cosmic  origin  of  cryoconite  doe's  not  appear  as  yet  to 
have  been  generally  admitted. 

cryogen  (kri'o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpio;,  cold,  frost, 
^--ynfl^f,  producing:  Bee-gen.J  That  which  pro- 
duces cold;  a  freezing-mixture;  an  appliance 
or  contrivance  for  reducing  temperature  below 
0°  C.    F.  Guthrie. 

cryolite,  kryolite  (kri'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  /cpiof, 
cold,  frost,  +  ?iWo(,  stone'.]  A  fluorid  of  sodium 
and  aluminium  found  in  Greenland,  wherr  it 
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forms  an  extensive  bed.  it  occurs  in  cleavable 
masses,  also  in  distinct  crystals,  and  has  a  glistening  vitre- 
ous luster,  and  a  pale  grayish-white,  snow-white,  or  yel- 
lowish-brown color.  It  is  important  as  a  source  of  the 
metal  aluminium,  and  is  also  used  for  making  soda  and 
some  kinds  of  glass.  Cryolite  has  also  been  discovered  at 
Miask  m  the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  small  quantities  in 
Colorado.— Cryolite  glass,  or  hot-cast  porcelain,  a  semi- 
transparent  or  milky-white  glass,  made  of  silica  and  cryo- 
lite with  oxid  of  zinc,  melted  together.-  Also  called  milk- 
glass  and  fusible  porcelain. 

cryophorus  (kn-of'o-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iipvoc, 
cold,  frost,  -I-  -(jidpoe,  -bearing,  <  (pepetv  =  E. 
6eari.]  An  instrument  for  showing  the  fall  of 
temperature  in  water  by  evaporation,  one  form 
consists  of  two  glass  globes  united  by  a  tube.  Water  is 
poured  into  one  globe  and  boiled  to  expel  the  air,  and 
while  boiling  the  apparatus  is  hermetically  sealed.  When 
cool,  the  pressure  of  the  included  vapor  is  reduced  to  that 
due  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
The  empty  globe  is  then  surrounded  by  a  freezing-mixture, 
the  vapor  is  condensed,  and  rapid  evaporation  takes  place 
from  the  other  globe,  which  is  soon  frozen  by  the  lowering 
of  its  temperature. 

cryophyllite  (kn-o-fll'it),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpiog,  cold, 
frost,  +  fvX/Mv,  leaf,  +  -ifeS.]  ^  'kJaA  of  mica 
occurring  in  the  granite  of  Cape  Ann,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Orypsirhina  (krip-si-r;'na),  n.  [NL.,  orig. 
Crypsirina  (Vieillot,  1816),  also,  and  more  cor- 
rectly, Crypsirrhina  (on  another  model,  Crypto- 
rhina),  <  Gr.  uphmeiv,  hide  (^Kpinjitg,  a  hiding), 
+  f)ig,  l>iv,  nose.]  A  genus  of  tree-crows,  of 
the  subfamily  Callmatinw,  having  as  its  type  C. 
varians,  the  temia  or  so-called  variable  crow 
of  Java.  The  genus  is  extended  by  some  authors  to  in- 
clude the  CaUceatinoe  at  large,  or  birds  of  the  genera  Tem- 
nurus,  Dendrocitta,  and  VagaMinda. 

crypsis  (krip'sis),  n.  [Also  krypsis,  <  Gr.  Kpinlug, 
concealment,  <  Kpimreiv,  conceal:  see  crypt.^ 
Concealment.    See  extract. 

The  Tubingen  divines  advocated  the  krypsis  or  conceal- 
ment, that  is,  the  secret  use  of  all  divine  attributes. 

Sehaff. 

crypsorcMd^  crypsorchis  (krip-s6r'kid,  -Ms), 
n.  [<  Gr.  KpvTTTuv  (future  Kpinpeiv),  hide,  -t-  opxig, 
testicle.]    Same  as  cryptorchis. 

crypt  (knpt),  n.  [=  Dan.  Jcrypte  =  P.  erypte  = 
Pr,  cropta  (also  crota)  =  Sp.  oripta  =  'Pg.  crypta 
=  It.  critta,  <  L.  crypta,  <  Gr.  Kpinrri  or  KpvKT^, 
a  vault,  crypt,  fem.  of  Kpvwrdg,  hidden,  secret, 
verbal  adj.  of  Rpmrreiv,  hide,  keep  secret,  akin 
to  iiaXijwTsLv,  cover,  hide.  See  erode,  croud,  and 
grot,  grotto,  ult.  doublets  of  crypt.']  1.  A  hid- 
den or  secret  recess;  a  subterranean  cell  or 
cave,  especially  one  constructed  or  used  for  the 
interment  of  bodies,  as  in  the  catacombs. 

What  had  been  a  wondrous  and  intimate  experience  of 
the  soul,  a  flash  into  the  very  crypt  and  basis  of  man's  na- 
ture from  the  fire  of  trial,  had  become  ritual  and  tradition. 
Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  287. 

2.  A  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  building,  as  a 
cathedral,  church,  etc.,  below  the  chief  floor. 


Crypt.— Cathedral  of  Bourges,  France. 


commonly  set  apart  for  monumental  purposes, 

and  sometimes  used  as  a  chapel  or  a  shrine. 

My  knees  are  bow'd  in  erypt  and  shrine. 

Tennyson,  Sir  Galahad. 

A  crypt,  as  a  portion  of  a  church,  had  its  origin  in  the 
subterranean  chapels  known  as  "  confessiones,  erected 
around  the  tomb  of  a  martyr,  or  the  place  of  his  martyr- 
dom. Encyc.  Brit,  VI.  667. 

'3.  In  mat,  a  follicle;  a  small  simple  tubular 
or  saccular  secretory  pit;  a  small  glandular 
cavity :  as,  a  mucous  cryiit  (a  follicular  secre- 
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tory  pit  in  mucous  membrane).  See  follicle. 
Also  crypta — Crypts  of  Lieberlriilm,  the  follicles  of 
Lieberkiinn  in  the  intestines.- MultllOCUlar  crypt,  a 
racemose  glandular  follicle  ;  a  secretory  pit  with  branches 
or  diverticula. 

crypta  (krip'ta),  n.;  pi.  cryptce  (-te).  [NL. 
use  of  L.  crypta:  see  crypt.l  In  anat.,  same  as 
crypt,  3. 

Cryptacanthodes  (krip'^ta-kan-tho'dez),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  upmrrdg,  hidden  (see  crypt),  +  aaavBa, 
spine,  +  elSog,  form.]  A  genus  of  blennioid 
fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Cryptacanthodidce. 

cryptacantliodid  (krip-ta-kan'tho-did),  n.  A 
fisn  of  the  family  Cryptacanthodidce. 

Cryptacauthodidse  (krip'''ta-kan-thod'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Cryptacanthodes  +  -idee.]  A  fam- 
ily of  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Cryptacan- 
thodes. They  are  blennioid  fishes  with  an  eel-like  as- 
pect, a  long  dorsal  fin  sustained  by  stout  spines  only,  no 
ventrals,  and  an  oblong  cuboid  head.  Two  species  inhabit 
the  northwestern  Atlantic,  and  have  been  called  ivry- 
m,ouths,  and  one  inhabits  the  Alaskan  seas.  Also  Crypta- 
canthoidte. 

cryptSB,  n.    Plural  of  crypta. 

cryptal  (krip'tal),  a.  [<  crypt  +  -al.]  In  anat. 
and  physiol.,  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  a 
crypt.    See  erypt,  3. 

The  use  of  the  cryptal  or  follicular  secretion  is  to  keep 
the  parts  on  which  it  is  poured  supple  and  moist,  and  to 
preserve  them  from  the  action  of  irritating  bodies  with 
which  they  have  to  come  in  contact.  Dunglison. 

crypted  (krip'ted),  a.  [<  crypt  +  -ed'^.]  In 
arch.,  vaulted.     [Bare.] 

A  crypted  hall  and  stair  lead  to  the  chapter-house. 

A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Kussia,  iii. 

cryptic  (krip'tik),  a,  and  n.  [<  LL.  erypticus, 
(.  Gr.  /CjOtiTTT/Kofjiidden,  <  Kpytrrdg,  hidden:  see 
crypt]    I,  a.  Hidden;  secret;  oooult. 

This  cryptic  and  involved  method  of  his  providence  have 
I  ever  admired.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  17. 

The  subject  is  the  receiver  of  Godhead,  and  at  every 
comparison  must  feel  his  being  enhanced  by  that  cryptic 
might.  Emerson,  Experience. 

Cryptic  syllogism,  a  syllogism  not  in  regular  form,  the 
premises  being  transposed,  or  one  of  them  omitted,  or 
both  omitted,  and  only  the  middle  term  indicated.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  last  kind :  '*The  existence 
of  Joan  of  Ai'c  proves  that  true  greatness  is  not  confined 
to  the  male  sex." 

Il.t  »*•  The  art  of  recording  any  discourse  so 
that  the  meaning  is  concealed  from  ordinary 
readers. 

There  be  also  other  diversities  of  Methods,  vulgar  and 
received  ;  as  that  of  Resolution  or  Analysis,  of  Constitu- 
tion or  Synstasis,  of  Concealment  or  Cryptic,  etc.,  which 
I  do  allow  well  of. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning  (Original  English  ed.), 
[Works,  III.  407. 

cryptical  (krip'ti-kal),  a.     Same  as  cryptic. 

cryptically  (krip'ti-kal-i),  adv.  Secretly;  in 
an  occult  manner. 

We  take  the  word  acid  in  a  familiar  sense,  without  cryp- 
tically distinguishing  it  from  those  sapors  that  are  akin 
to  it.  Boyle. 

CrypticUS (krip'ti-kus),  n.  \^SJ.t.,<.Tili. erypticus, 
covered,  concealed:  see  cryptic]  luzool.:  (a) 
A  genus  of  atracheUate  heteromerous  beetles, 
of  the  family  TenelrionidcB.  C.  quisquilius,  a  Eu- 
ropean species,  is  am  example.  Latreille,  1817. 
(6t)  A  genus  of  birds,  of  the  family  Momotidw, 
or  sawbills.     Swainson,  1837. 

crypto-.  [L.,  etc.,  crypto-,  <  Gr.  KpvnTdg,  hidden, 
secret:  see  crypt]  An  element  in  words  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  'hidden,  concealed,  not 
evident  or  obvious.'    See  cah/pto-. 

cryptobranch  (krip'to-brangk),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Same  as  crypiobrancJiiate. 

II.  n.  An  animal  with  covered  or  concealed 
gUls,  as  a  crustacean,  moUusk,  or  reptile. 

Cryptobranchlata  (krip-to-brang-ki-a'ta),  n. 
pi.  [NL. ,  neut.  pi.  of  cryptobran  chiatus,  having 
concealed  gills:  see  cryptobranchiate.]  A  group 
of  animals  having  concealed  gills.  Specifically — 
(a)  A  division  of  crustaceans,  including  the  decapods.  (U) 
A  division  of  gastropods  (the  typical  Dorididce)  having 
the  branchias  combined  in  a  single  retractile  crown,  (c)  .\ 
subclass  of  gastropods,  containing  most  of  the  class :  con- 
trasted with  Pulmobranchiata  and  Nitdihranchiata.  J.  E. 
Gray,  1821.  (d)  The  pteropods  considered  as  a  suborder 
of  dioecious  gastropods.  Deshayes,  1830.  (e)  A  division  of 
ui'odele  amphibians.    Also  Cryptobranchia  in  all  senses. 

cryptobranchiate  (krip-to-brang'ki-at),  a.  [< 
NL.  cryptobranchiatiis,  <  Gr.  Kpimrdg,  hidden,  -t- 
Ppayxta,  giUs.]  Having  hidden  gills  ;  having 
the  branchias  concealed;  specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Cryptobranchiata  in  any  sense. 
Also  cryptobranch. 

Cryptobrancliidse  (krip-to-brang'ki-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cryptobranchus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of 
cryptobranchiate  or  derotreme  urodele  amphib- 
ians :  synonymous  with  Menopomidce  (which 
see).  It  contains  the  genera  Amphiuma,  Veno^ 
poina,  and  Sieboldia  or  Cryptobranchus. 
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Cryptobranchus  (ki-ip-to-brang'kus),  n.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  KpvTrTdg,  hidden,  +  (ipdyxog,  in  pi.  equiv. 
to  pp&yx^"!  gills.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
famiiy  Cryptobranchi(l<c,  containing  the  gigan- 
tic salamander  of  Japan,  Cryptoiraiwhus  maxi- 
m  us,  which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  6  feet, 
and  is  the  largest  living  amphibian .  The  genus 
is  better  known  under  the  name  of  SiehoMia. 

CryptO-Calvimst  (krip'to-kal'vin-ist),  n.  [< 
Gr.  KpvKTdg,  hidden,  secret,  +  Calvinist-I^  One 
who  is  secretly  a  Calvinist:  a  term  applied  in 
Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  ortho- 
dox Lutherans  to  the  Philippists  or  Melanch- 
thonians,  followers  of  Philip  Melanehthon.  They 
were  accused  of  being  secretly  Calvinists,  because  they 
maintained  the  Calvinistic  view  ol  the  eucharist,  rejecting 
Luther's  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  (as  it  was  called  by 
them). 

Crypto-Calvinistic  (krip"t6-kal-vin-is'tik),  a. 
\_<  Cri/pto-CaMnist  +  -Jc]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Crypto-Calvinists :  as,  Crypto-Calvinistic 
doctrines;  the  Crjrjjto-OotoJwJsfe'c controversy  (a 
violent  debate  carried  on  during  nearly  the 
last  fifty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century). 

CryptOCarp  (krip'to-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kprnrrdg, 
hidden,  -I-  aapvAg,  fruit.]  In  algology,  same  as 
cystocarp. 

Oryptocarpae  (krip-tor-kar'pe),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  upvwTd^,  hidden,  -t-  napirdg,  fruit.]  One  of 
two  prime  divisions  of  acalephs,  made  by  Esch- 
scholtz  in  1829,  containing  those  with  inward 
or  concealed  genitalia.  They  are  more  fully  called 
Dincophorce  ciyptocarpce,  as  distinguished  from  Discopho- 
rce  phanerocarp(e,  and  correspond  to  the  modern  group 
Hydro-medusm,  though  the  character  implied  in  the  name 
does  not  always  exist.    Apodes  is  a  synonym. 

cryptocarpic  (krip-to-kar'pik),  a.  [<  crypto- 
carp  +  -ic.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  effected  by  means 
of  cryptocarps  or  cystocarps. 

cryptocarpous  (krip-to-kar'pus),  a.  [As  Cryp- 
toearpcE  +  -ous.']  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cryptocarpm;  not  phanero- 
carpous. 

Ciyptoceplialidae  (krip"to-se-fari-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cryptoceplialus  +  -idce.l  A  family  of 
phytophagous  tetramerous  beetles,  typified  by 
the  genus  Cryptoceplialus.  It  is  related  to  the 
Chrysomelidce,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  merged. 

cryptocephalous  (krip-t5-sef 'a-lus),  a.  [As 
Oryptocephal-us  +  -ous.2  Saving  the  head  con- 
cealed. 

Cryptocephalus  (krip-to-sef 'a-lus),  n.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  KpvwTdg,  hidden,  +  Kc^aXii,  head.]  1.  A 
genus  of  beetles,  referred  to  the  family  Chry- 
somelidce, or  made 
the  type  of  a  family 
Cryptocephalidw.  c. 
sericits  is  a  small  beetle, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
longjOfabrilliantgolden- 
green  color,  abundant  in 
Great  Britain.  C.  liiieola 
is  a  glossy  black  species, 
with  red  elytra  bordered 
with  black. 

2.  \l.  c]  In  teratol., 
a  monster  whose 
head  is  excessively 
small  and  does  not 
appear  externally. 
Dunglison. 

Cryptocerata  (krip- 
to-ser'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KpvTrrdg,  hidden, 
H-  Kepag,  pi.  Kepara,  horn.]  A  division  of  hete- 
ropterous  hemipterous  insects,  including  the 
aquatic  families  Notonectidm,  Nepidce,  and  Oal- 
gulidce :  opposed  to  Chjmnocerata.  Also  called 
Hydrocorisce. 

cryptocerous  (krip-tos'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  KprnrSg, 
hidden,  -I-  Kepag,  horn,  4-  -ous.^  Having  con- 
cealed antenuee ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaiuing 
to  the  Cryptocerata. 

Cryptochirus  (krip-to-ki'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KpviTTdg,  hidden,  -I-  x^'Pj  the  hand.]  A  genus  of 
brachyurous  decapod  crustaceans,  of  the  series 
Ocypodoidea.  The  species  live  on  corals,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  a  kind  of  pouch  for  the  eggs  and  young. 

Oryptochirus  prefers  to  make  his  home  in  the  more 
solid  corals,  where  the  young,  settling  down  in  the  centre 
of  a  young  polyp,  kills  it,  while  the  surrounding  polyps 
continuing  to  grow  soon  build  a  tubular  dwelling  for  the 
crab.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  64. 

Cryptochiton  (krip-tok'i-ton),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray,  1847),  <  Gr.  Kpvnrdg,  hidden,  -t-  x'™'^)  chi- 
ton.] A  genus  of  polyplacophorous  mollusks, 
or  chitons.     C.  stelleri  is  an  example. 

crypto-Christian  (krip"t6-kris'tian),  TO.  [< 
Gr.  Kpv!ZT6g,  hidden,  secret,  -I-  Christian.']  One 
who  is  secretly  a  Christian. 

Those  Jews  became  Christians  in  apostolic  times  who 
were  already  what  may  be  caUed  crypto-Chi-istians. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  403. 


Cyyftocephahts  congestus. 
(Line  shows  natural  size.) 
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Oryptocochlides  (krip-to-kok'li-dez),  n.pl. 
[NL.  (Latreille,  1825),  <  Gr.  Kpvn-Tog,^  hidden,  + 
Kox'/'k,  shell.]  A  section  of  pectinibranchiate 
gastropods,  proposed  for  the  genus  Sigaretus. 

cryptocryStalline  (krip-to-kris'ta-lin),  a.  [< 
Gr.  KpvTTTdg,  hidden,  secret,  +  crystalline.']  In- 
distinctly or  imperfectly  crystaUine:  used  of 
a  mineral  whose  structure  is  so  fine  that  its 
crystalline  character  is  not  apparent  to  the 
eye,  or  which  is  semi-amorphous;  also  of  a 
rock,  or  of  its  base,  in  which  no  definite  charac- 
ter is  discernible  in  the  constituent  particles, 
even  with  the  microscope.  See  microcrystalUne. 

cryptocrystallization  (krip"t6-kris"ta-li-za'- 
shon),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpimrdg,  hidden,  +  crystaU 
Uzation.]  Crystallization  yielding  a  crypto- 
erystalline  structure. 

crypto-deist  (krip"t6-de'ist),  n.     [<  Gr.  upvirrdg, 
hidden,  +  deist.]     One  who  is  secretly  a  deist. 
He  [Thomas  Paine]  was  already  a  crypto-dei^t. 

H.  N.  Ooxnham,  Short  Studies,  p.  244. 

Cryptodi'branchia(kTip"t9-di-brang'ki-a),TO.jjZ. 
[NL.  (De  Blainville,  1814),  <  Gr.  Kprnrrdg,  Hidden, 
+  NL.  Dibranchia.]  An  order  of  cephalopho- 
rous  mollusks  containing  all  the  oephalopods : 
later  called  Cryptodibranchiata,  and  limited  in 
range. 

Cryptodibranchiata  (krip"to-di-brang-ki-a'- 
ta),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  kpvtct6q,  hidden,  +  NL.  Di- 
brancMata,  q.  v.]  In  De  Blainville's  system  of 
classification  (1824),  an  order  of  oephalopods, 
containing  the  dibranchiate  forms:  same  as 
Acetabulifera  and  Dibranchiata. 

cryptodibrancliiate  (krip"to-di-brang'ki-at),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Cryptodibranchiata;  dibranchiate  or  acetabu- 
liferous,  as  a  cephalopod. 

cryptodidymus  (krip-to-did'i-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kprnrdg,  hidden,  -1-  oi6v/iog,  a  twin.]  In  tera- 
tol. ,  a  monstrosity  in  which  one  fetus  is  f OTm.d 
contained  in  another.     Dwnglison. 

cryptodirous  (krip-to-di'rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  apvirrdg, 
hidden,  +  6upii,  the  neck,  throat,  +  -ons.] 
Having  a  concealed  or  ooncealable  neck,  as  a 
tortoise  in  which  the  neck  is  so  completely 
retractile  that  the  head  can  be  directly  with- 
drawn into  the  shell :  opposed  to  pleurodirous. 

Cryptodon  (krip'to-don),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kpv- 
vrdg,  hidden,  +  o8ovq,  Ionic  bdiiv  (Movr-),  =  E. 
tooth,]  A  genus  of  siphonate  bivalve  mollusks, 
of  the  family  L/ucmidce,  having  no  hinge-teeth, 
whence  the  name. 

cryptodout  (krip'to-dont),  a.  [<  NL.  crypto- 
don{t-),  having  concealed  (or  no)  teeth,  <  Gr. 
KpvTTTdg,  hidden,  -f  hSoig  {bSovr-)  =  E.  tooth.] 
Having  concealed  teeth,  or  not  known  to  have 
teeth;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Crypto- 
donta  or  Cryptodontia. 

Cryptodonta  (krip-to-don'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  (as  Gr.)  of  cryptodon(t-) :  see  crypto- 
dont]  In  conch.,  a  section  or  order  of  paleo- 
zoic bivalve  mollusks,  having  the  thin  shell 
cryptodont,  two  ciboria,  and  entire  pallial  line. 

Cryptodontia  (krip-to-don'shi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  (as  L.)  of  'eryptodon{t-) :  see  crypto- 
dont.] In  Owen's  system  of  classification,  a 
family  of  extinct  reptiles,  of  the  order  Anomo- 
dontia,  having  both  jaws  toothless. '  It  contains 
the  genera  Bhynchosauriis  and  Oudenodon,  thus 
distinguished  from  Dicynodon. 

cryptogam  (krip'to-gam),  n.  [<  NL.  crypto- 
gamus:  see  cryptogamous.]     A  cryptogamous 

d)lant;  a  plant  of  the  class  Oryptogamia. 
ryptogamia  (krip-to-ga'mi-a),  TO.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  "cryptogamiws,  equiv.  to  cryptoga- 
mus,  having  an  obscure  mode  of  fertilization : 
see  cryptogamotis  and  cryptogamy.]  In  hot.,  in 
the  Linnean  system  of  classification^  the  second 
great  series  and  final  class,  which  included  all 
plants  in  which  there  were  no  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  therefore  no  proper  flowers:  thus 
distinguished  from  the  first  series,  JPhceno- 
gamia.  The  name  remains  in  general  use,  and  the 
group  is  further  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  seed 
containing  an  enibi-yo.  The  organs  and  methods  of  re- 
production vary  greatly,  in  some  cases  being  closely  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  phffinogamous  plants,  while  in  the  lowest 
no  sexual  character  whatever  is  distinguishable.  As  im- 
provements in  the  microscope  have  made  possible  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  Cryptogamia,  their  classiiication 
has  been  gradually  modified  and  perfected,  but  it  still  re- 
mains to  some  extent  imsettled,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  lower  groups.  A  division  into  higher  and  lower  cryp- 
togams is  often  made,  corresponding  to  the  aetheogamous 
and  amphigamous  classes  of  De  CandoUe's  arrangement, 
otherwise  known  as  acrogens  and  thallogens.  The  first 
group  are  either  vascular  (including  the  Filices,  Equiseta- 
ceoe,  and  their  allies,  also  called  Pteridophyta)  or  cellular 
(including  the  Hepaticce  and  Musci,  unitedly  called  Bryo- 
phyta).  Tlie  lower  cryptogams  are  wholly  cellular,  and 
are  variously  subdivided,  the  usual  division  being  into 
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Algce,  Lichenes,  and  Fungi.  By  recent  authorities  tlie 
Lichenes  are  merged  witli  the  Fungi.  The  number  of 
known  species  is  very  large.  In  Great  Britain  tlie  i^nof 
alone  are  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  the  phsenogams.  It 
is  probable  that  in  less  explored  regions  many  species  are 
yet  undiscovered. 

cryptogamian  (krip-to-ga'mi-an),  a.  [<  Cryp- 
togamia +  -aw.]     Same  as  cry'ptogamom. 

cryptogamic  (krip-to-gam'ik),  a.  [As  cryptng- 
am-ous  +  -ic]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Cryptogamia;  cryptogamous:  as,  cryptogamic 
botany. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  plants 
which  appeared  on  this  earth  were  cryptogatnic. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p".  400. 

cryptogamist  (krip-tog'a-mist),  n.  [<  Crypto- 
gamia +  4st.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  crypto- 
gamic botany. 

cryptogamous  (krip-tog'a-mus),  a.  [<  NL. 
a-yptogamios,  having  an  obscure  mode  of  fertih- 
zation,  <  Gr.  K.pvnT6q,  hidden,  obscure,  +  yafiog, 
marriage.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Cryptogamia.    Also  cryptogamian. 

cryptogamy  (krip-tog'a-mi),  TO.  [<  NL.  *crj(p. 
togamia,  <  Gr.  kpv%t6q,  hidden,  -I-  y&iwg,  mar- 
riage.] Obscure  fructification,  as  in  plants  of 
the  class  Cryptogamia.    See  Cryptogamia. 

cryptogram  (krip'to-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  /tpwrrof, 
hidden,  +  ypd/i/ia,  a  writing,  <  ypAipeiv,  write.] 
A  message  or  writing  in  secret  characters  or 
otherwise  occult;  a  cryptograph. 

cryptograph  (krip'to-graf),  «.  [<  Gr.  /cpiwriif, 
hidden,  secret,  -I-  ypaipEiv,  write.]  1 .  Somethiii 
written  in  sfecret  characters  or  cipher. — sTA 
system  of  secret  writing;  a  cipher. 

cryptographalt  (krip-tog'ra-fal),  a.  [As  ciryp- 
tograph  -I-  -al.]    Cryptograpliic.    Boyle. 

crytographer  (krip-tog'ra-f6r),  «.  [<  crypto- 
graph +  -er^.]  One  who  writes  in  secret  char- 
acters. 

cryptographic,  cryptographical  (krip-to- 
graf 'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [As  cryptograph  +  4c,  -icai.] 
1 .  Written  in  secret  characters  or  in  cipher :  as, 
a  cryptographic  despatch. —  3.  Designed  or  con- 
trived for  writing  in  secret  characters:  as,  a 
cryptographic  machine. 

cryptography  (krip-tog'ra-fi),  to.  [<  Gr.  Kpmrrdg, 
hidden,  secret,  -I-  ypaijila,  '<  ypa^siv,  write.]  1. 
The  act  or  art  of  writing  in  secret  chaiaotere. 
— 2.  A  system  of  secret  or  occult  characters; 
that  which  is  written  in  cipher. 

The  strange  cryptography  of  Gaffarel  in  his  Starry  Booli 
of  Heaven.  Sir  T.  Browm,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  iii. 

All  which  relates  to  the  spirits,  their  names,  speeches, 
shows,  noises,  clothing,  actions,  &c.,  were  all  cryptog- 
raphy: feigned  relations,  concealing  true  ones  of  avei-y 
different  nature. 

Hooke,  in  I.  D'Israeli's  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  311. 

Cryptohypnus  (krip-to-hip'nus),  TO.  [NL. 
(Esohsoholtz,  1836),  irreg.  <  Gr.  Kprnrrdg,  hidden, 
-I-  iiTfof  =  L.  somnus,  sleep.]  A  genus  of  click- 
beetles,  of  the  family  Elateridm,  distinguished 
principally  by  the  distinctly  securiform  termi- 
nal joint  of  the  palpi,  and  the  very  short  and 
oval,  almost  round,  scutellum.  It  is  a  very  large 
and  wide-spread  genus,  comprising  upward  of  100  species, 
of  which  24  are  from  North  America.  The  smallest  spe- 
cies of  the  family  are  found  in  this  genus,  C.  minviim- 
mus  measuring  less  than  one  millimeter  in  length.  The 
color  is  usually  uniform  black  or  yellowish-brown, 

cryptollte  (krip'to-lit),  re.  [<  Gr.  /tptwTiif,  hid- 
den, -I-  Wag,  stone.]  A  phosphate  of  cerium, 
occurring  in  minute  crystals  or  grains  embedded 
in  the  apatite  of  Arendal,  Norway. 

cryptology  (krip-tol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpmrk, 
hidden,  secret,  -)-  -?i.oyia,  <  Myeiv,  speak.]  Se- 
cret or  occult  language ;  cryptography. 

Cryptomonadina  (krip-to-mon-a-di'na),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  KpvTTTdc,  hidden,  +  fiovag  (jjovao-),  a 
unit,  -I-  -ma2.]  1.  In  Ehrenberg's  system  of 
classification  (1836),  a  family  of  loricate  infu- 
sorians  of  persistent  form,  undergoing  com- 
pfete  fission  and  lacking  an  intestine  and  ap- 
pendages.—2.  In  Stein's  system  (1878),  a  fam- 
ily of  flagellate  inf  usorians,  represented  by  the 
genera  Cryptomonas,  Chilomonas,  and  Nepnro- 


cryptomonadine  (krip-to-mon'a-din),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  tnjp- 
tomonadina.  .  ^ 

cryptomorphite  (krip-to-mdr'fit),  «.  [<  ^• 
KpvKTdg,  hidden,  -I-  fwpf^,  form,  +  -»te'°.]  •»  ??' 
drous  borate  of  calcium  and  sodium,  oconrnng 
in  white  kernels  with  mioroerystalline  texture. 

crypton,  n.    See  Icrypton.  __ 

Cryptonemiese (krip"t6-nf-mi'e-e),  n-pi-  li"^-' 
<  Gr.  KpvnTdc,  hidden,  '+  vv/m,  thread.]  A  sun- 
order  of  the  Florideee  among  Algse,  mcluamg 
aboutl50species,mostlyinhabitingwarmsea8. 

They  are  of  purplish  or  rose-red  color,  with  generauj  » 


Cryptonemieee 

flliform,  gelatinous,  or  cartilaginous  frond,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  cylindrical  cells  connected  together 
into  filaments.    Also  Cryptonemeoe  and  Cryptonemiacece. 

Oryptoneura  (krip-to-nu'ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  eryptoneurus :  see  oryptoneuroiis.']  A 
term  applied  byBudolphi  to  certain  low  organ- 
isms in  whieh  nerves  were  not  known  to  exist : 
practically  synonymous  with  Acrita. 

cryptoneurous  (krip-to-nu'rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
eryptoneurus,  <  Gr.  KpvirTds,  hidden,  secret,  + 
vEvpov,  nerve.] '  Having  no  obvious  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  not  known  to  have  any  nerves. 

Cryptonychinae (krip-'to-ni-ki'ne),  n.pl.    [NL., 

<  Cryptonyx  (-owycli-)  +  -mw.^  A  subfamily 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  named  from  the  genus 
Cryptonyx:  synonyraous  with  Hollulince.  Also 
Cryptonyxw. 

Cryptonym  (krip'to-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kprnrrdg, 
hidden,  secret,  +  dvo/m,  dial,  dvv/ia,  =  E.  name.] 
Aprivate,  secret,  or hiddenname;  aname which 
one  bears  in  some  society  or  brotherhood. 

Mons.  E.  Aroux  .  .  .  gravely  assures  us  that,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  Tartar  was  only  a  cryptonym  by  which 
heretics  knew  each  other. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  16. 

Cryptonyx  (krip'to-niks),  n.  [NL.  (C.  J.  Tem- 
mmek,  1815,  as  Oryptonix),  <  Gr.  Kpimrdg,  hid- 
den, +  bw^  (.OWX-),  nail,  claw.]  A  genus  of 
gallinaceous  birds :  a  synonym  of  MoIMms. 

Cryptonyxse  (krip-to-mk'se),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
CryptowychmK.     Temmindk. 

Cryptopentamera  (krip"to-pen-tam'e-ra),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  eryptopentamerus ':'  see  cryp- 
topentamerous.'i  An  art&cial  section  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  now  abandoned,  including 
species  in  which  all  the  tarsi  have  five  joints, 
of  which  the  fourth  is  very  minute  and  con- 
cealed under  the  third.  Westwood  substituted 
for  this  the  name  Pseudotetramera. 

cryptopentamerous  (krip'''to-pen-tam'e-rus), 
a.  [<  NL.  oryptopentamems,  <  Gr.  KpimTOg,  hid- 
den, -I-  jTEvrafiep^g,  in  five  parts,  <  izhre,  =  E. 
five,  +  /iipog,  part.]  In  entom.,  having  all  the 
tarsi  five-jointed,  but  one  of  the  joints  minute 
or  concealed;  subpentamerous ;  pseudotetram- 
erous ;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Cryptopen- 
tamera. 

Gryptophagidse  (krip-to-faj'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  CryptopAagus  +  ■4dce.']  A  family  of  clavicorn 
Coleoptera  or  beetles.  The  dorsal  segments  of  the 
abdomen  are  partly  membranous  ;  the  ventral  segments 
are  free ;  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed ;  the  mentum  is  moder- 
ate or  sma^l ;  the  palpi  approximate  at  base ;  the  anterior 
COXES  are  rounded  or  oval  and  not  prominent ;  the  poste- 
rior coxJB  are  not  sulcate,  and  are  separated ;  the  ventral 
segments  ai'e  subequal ;  the  middle  coxal  cavities  are  closed 
by  the  sterna;  the  presternum  is  prolonged,  meeting  the 
mesosternum;  and  the  anterior  coxal  cavities  open  be- 
hind. 

Ciyptophagns  (krip-tof 'a-gus),  n.     [NL.  (so 

called  from  feeding  on  cryptogams),  <  crypto- 
(gamus),  cryptogam,  -I-  Gr.  (payeiv, 
eat.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Cryptophagiclce,  containing 
beetles  of  minute  size. 
1  Cryptophialidse  (krip"t6-fl-al'i- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cryptophialus 
+  4dce.']  A  family  of  abdominal 
Cirripedia,  with  no  thoracic  limbs, 
three  pairs  of  abdominal  appen- 
dages, two  eyes,  an  extensile 
mouth,  and  the  sexes  distinct,  the 
male  being  very  different  from 
the  female.  The  species,  like  other 
Cirripedia  abdominalia,  burrow  in  shells. 
There  are  but  one  or  two  genera  of  the 

family.    A  species  of  Cochloriiie  is  found  burrowing  In 

ormers.    See  Cryptophialus. 
Ciyptophialus  (krip-to-fl'a-lus),  n.    [NL.,  < 

6r.  Kpimroi,  hidden,  +  fiAlij,  a  bowl :  see  phial, 

vial.']    The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cryp- 

topMalidcB.    The  only  known 

species,  C.  minutus,  is    about 

a  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and 

is   lodged    in    a    fiask-shaped 

carapace.    The  two  early  stages 

of    development     are    passed 

through  in  an   egg-like  state 

within  the  sac  of  the  parent, 

and  in  the  third  the  limbless 

larva  moves  about  by  means  of 

its  antennae,  before  it  becomes 

fixed  in  its  burrow  in  a  shell. 

Cryptophyceae  (krip-to- 
fls'e-e),  «.  ^i.    [NL.  (so 
called  with  reference  to 
their  truly   eryptogamic     cryptofhiatus  minutus, 
character),  <  Gfr.  Kovntog,  eniaiged. 

hidden,  +  ^mc,  seaweed:   „-,STemov"d:Tfawf: 

see  FueUS.j       The  lowest     /,  palpi;  ^,  outer  majUla; 

order  of  Algce,  in  whieh  ^//.t^Ti'oPsaTcSSei 
sexual     reproduction    is   j;'',^f'S,dCiL?dmT/Cap-: 

not  known  to  occur.     They    pendages.    2.  Male. 
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are  composed  of  cells,  either  isolated,  as  in  Protococcue, 
embedded  ui  mucus,  as  in  Clathroeystis,  or  arranged  in 
filaments,  as  m  Nostoe.  The  only  mode  of  reproduction 
that  has  yet  been  observed  is  by  means  of  non-sexual 
spores  and  hormogonia.  The  color  is  bluish-green,  or 
sometimes  brown,  purple,  or  pink,  caused  by  the  presence 
ot  a  peouhar  coloring  matter,  phycooyan,  which  obscures 
the  chjorophyl.  Also  called  Cyanophycece,  Phycochro- 
mace<B,  and  Phycochromophycea. 

cryptopia  (krip-to'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  /cpu- 
nrd?,  hidden,  +  dwmv,  opium.]     Cryptopine. 

cryptopine  (krip'to-pin),  ».  [As  cryptopia  + 
-Mie'i.]  A  colorless  and  odorless  alkaloid  of 
opium  (C21H25NO5),  crystallizing  in  minute 
pnsms  and  haviug  strongly  alkaline  properties. 

Oryptoplax  (krip'to-plaks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  icpv- 
■n-Tdg,  hidden,  -1-  wXd^,  anything  flat  and  broad, 
as  the  tails  of  some  crustaceans.]  One  of  the 
leading  genera  of  ChitonidcB. 

Cryptopoda  (krip-top'6-da),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  Kpv- 
TTTdg,  hidden,  -I-  ttovq  (7rd(5-)"=  E.  foot.1  A  group 
of  crabs,  having  the  legs  mostly  concealed  when 
folded  beneath  the  carapace. 

cryptoporticus  (krip-t6-p6r'ti-kus),  n.  [L.,  < 
Gr.  icpvrrT^,  a  crypt,  +  li.  portions,  porch :  see 
porch,  portico.']  In  Bom.  antiq. :  (a)  A  portico 
placed  before  a  crypt  or  an  aUey  between  two 
walls,  receiving  light  and  air  only  by  means  of 
arches  or  windows^  as  illustrated  in  the  villa  of 
Diomed  at  Pompeii.  (&)  In  the  country-houses 
of  the  rich,  as  interpreted  from  ancient  allu- 
sions, as  in  Pliny,  a  covered  gallery  of  which 
the  side  walls  were  pierced  with  wide  openings, 
as  distinguished  from  a  crypt,  of  which  the 
openings  were  small  and  made  in  one  wall  only. 
The  cryptoporticus  of  the  second  kind  was  a  favorite  de- 
vice for  securing  cool,  fresh  air ;  that  of  the  first  kind  not 
only  served  the  same  purpose,  but  was  occasionally  used 
for  the  storage  of  provisions,  etc. 

Oryptoprocta  (krip-to-prok'ta), ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kpvwrdg,  hidden,  +  irpunrdg,  the'  anus,  the  hinder 
parts.]     The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  f  am- 


Ciyptophasus 
bvUntalis. 
(Line  shows  nat- 
ural size.) 


Foussa  iCtyptaprocta/erox). 

ily  Gryptoproctidm,  containing  one  species,  C. 
ferox,  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  it  is  a  remarkable 
animal,  resembling  a  civet-cat  in  some  respects,  but  more 
nearly  related  to  the  true  cats. 

cryptoproctid  (krip-to-prok'tid),  n.  A  carniv- 
orous mammal  of  the  family  CryptoprocUdce. 

Cryptoproctidse  (krip-to-prok'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  X  Oryptoprocta  +' -idee.]  A  fanuly  of 
feline  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
FercB,  related  to  the  ta.mi\j  Felidte,  but  differing 
from  it  in  having  the  body  elongated  and  viver- 
rif orm,  the  feet  plantigrade  with  the  palms  and 
soles  bald,  and  no  alisphenoid  canal  in  the  skull. 
It  represents  a  peculiar  Sladagascan  type,  formerly  re- 
ferred to  the  Viverridm.  There  is  but  one  genus,  Crypto- 
procta.    See  jEluroidea. 

(Jryptops  (krip'tops),  K.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kpvirrds, 
hidden,  +  af  (un--),  eye.]  A  genus  of  chUopod 
myriapods,  of  the  family  Geophilidce,  having 
17-jointed  antennss  and  21  body-segments,  each 
limb  ending  in  a  single-jointed  tarsus.  The 
species  are  blind,  whence  the  name. 

cryptorchid  (krip-t&r'kid),  n.    Same  as  cryptor- 

cryptorchidism  (krip-t6r'ki-dizm),  ffl.  [<  cryp- 
torchid +  -ism.]    Same  as  crypiorohism. 

cryptorcMs  (krip-tdr'Ms),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  /cpi>- 
TTrtf,  hidden,  +  opxig,  testicle.]  One  whose 
testes  have  not  descended  into  the  scrotum. 
Also  cryptorchid,  crypsorchid,  crypsorchis. 

cryptorchism  (krip-t6r'kizm),  n.  [<  NL.  eryp- 
torchismus,  q.  v.]  Eetention  of  the  testicles  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  organs  to  descend  from  their  primitive 
position  into  the  scrotum.  Also  cryptorchidism, 
cryptorchismiis. 

cryptorcMsmus  (krip-t6r-kiz'mus),  n.  [NL., 
<  cryptorchis,  q.  v.]    Same  as  cryptorchism. 


Orypturus 

Oryptorhyncllides  (krip-to-ring'ki-dez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cryptorhynchus  +  -ides.]  A  division  of 
the  family  Curculionidw,  or  weevils,  the  species 
of  which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  possess- 
ing a  groove  in  which  the  rostrum  may  be  re- 
ceived. Schonherr,  1826.  Also  Cryptorhynchidce. 

Cryptorhynchus  (krip-to-ring'kus),  «.  [<  Gr. 
Kpvwrds,  hidden,  +  fAyxoi,  snout.]  A  genus 
of  weevils,  of  the  family  Curculionidce,  giving 
name  to  a  group  Cryptorhynchides.    Illiger. 

Cryptornis  (krip-t6r'nis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kpv- 
■KTdg,  hidden,  +  ipvig,  a  bird.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
birds,  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene :  so  called  be- 
cause its  affinities  are  not  evident.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  related  to  the  hombills. 

Cryptostegia  (krip-to-ste'ji-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KpvivTdc,  hidden,  H-  art-yog,  crtyri,  a  roof.]  In 
Eeuss's  classification,  a  group  of  perforate  fo- 
raminifers. 

Cryptostenuna  (krip-to-stem'a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KpvnTdc,.  hidden,  +'aT^/j./ia" a  fillet.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  famHy  Cryptostemmidce. 
C.  westermanni-  inhabits  Guinea.     Gu4rin,  1838. 

CryptOStemmatidse  (krip"t6-ste-mat'i-d.e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Cryptostemma{t^  +  -idee.]  A  fam- 
ily of  tracheate  arachnidans,  of  the  order  Pha- 
langida  or  Opilionina,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cryptostemma.  Also  written  Cryptostemmidat 
and  Cryptosiemmides. 

Cryptostemmidee  (krip-to-stem'i-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Cryptostemma  +  -iiice.]  Same  as  Cryp- 
tostemmaUdw. 

cryptostoma  (krip-tos'to-ma),  n. ;  pi.  crypto- 
stomata  (krip-to-sto'ma-ta). "  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kpy- 
TrrSg,  hidden,  -I-'  (Tr(}/ia(T-),"mouth.]  In  certain 
algss,  as  Fucus,  a  small  pit  or  cavity  from  which 
arise  groups  of  hairs. 

Cryptotetramera  (krip'''to-te-tram'e-ra),  m.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  cryptoteiramerus :  see  crypto- 
tetramerous.]  An  old  section  of  coleopterous 
insects,  including  species  with  four  joints  to  all 
the  tarsi,  the  third  being  concealed,  it  contains 
such  families  as  Coceinellidce  and  EndoTnychidce,  usually 
grouped  under  Trimera,  and  called  trimerous.  It  was 
named  Pseudoirimera  by  Westwood. 

cryptotetramerous  (krip"to-te-tram'e-rus),  a. 
[<  NL.  cryptoteiramerus,  <  Gr.  Kpimrdgj  hidden, 
-i-  TSTpa/xeprig,  in  four  parts,  <  rerpa-,  =  E.  fotir, 
+  fiepog,  a  part.]  In  entom.,  subtetramerous ; 
pseudotrimerous;  having  all  the  tarsifour-joint- 
ed,  but  one  of  the  joints  minute  or  concealed. 

cryptous  (krip'tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kpimrdg,  hidden : 
see  crypt.]  Hidden;  concealed.  Worcester. 
[Rare.] 

cryptozygosity  (krip^to-zi-gos'l-ti),  «.  [As 
cryptozygous  +  4ty.]  The  character  of  being 
cryptozygous. 

cryptozygous  (krip-toz'i-gus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kpv- 
■n-Tog,  hidden,  -1-  ^vyov  =  Ij.jtigvm  =  B.  yoke.]  In 
craniol.,  so  constructed  that  the  zygomatic 
arches  are  not  seen  when  the  skull  is  viewed 
from  above. 

Crypturi  (krip-tfi'ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Oryp- 
turus, q.  v.]  The  tinamous,  or  the  family  TS- 
namidce,  considered  as  a  superfamily  or  prime 
division  of  carinate  birds,  having  the  palate 
dromsBOgnathous :  synonymous  with  Dromce- 
ognathm. 

Crypturidse  (krip-tti'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Orypturus  +  -idee.]  The  tinamous  as  a  family 
of  gallinaceous  birds :  a  synonym  of  Tinamidee. 

Crypturinae  (krip-tu-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Orypturus  +  -ince.]  The  tinamous  as  a  sub- 
faimly  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family  Te- 
traonidce.    See  Tinamidee. 

Orypturus  (krip-tii'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Illiger,  1811), 
<  Gt.  Kpvn-rdg,  hidden,  +  ovpa,  taU.]     The  tina- 


Fileated  Tinamou  (Ctyfiturus  piteatus). 

mous  as  a  genus  of  birds:  so  called  from  the 
extreme  shortness  of  the  tail,  the  rectrices  of 
which  are  in  some  species  hidden  by  the  coverts. 


Oryptunis 

The  name  is  retained  as  the  designation  of  one  of  the  sev- 
eral genera  into  which  the  family  Tinamidce  is  now  di\ided, 
containing  such  species  as  C.  citiereus,  C,  pUeatus,  C.  ta- 
taupa,  etc.  See  Tinamu-^. 
Cryptns  (krip'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kpvn-rdg,  Hd- 
deu :  see  crypt.']    A  genus  of  iohneumon-flies, 


a- 

Crypttts  extreitiatis. 
a,  female  of  C.  extrematis  {line  shows  natural  size):  b,  enlargfed 
abdomen  of  C.  nuttcins,  female  ;  c,  enlai:^ed  abdomen  of  C.  extre- 
matis, male ;  d,  enlarged  portion  of  wing  of  same. 

of  the  family  Ichneunionidas,  typical  of  the  suh- 
fawiiy  CrypUncB.  Cexiremafe  is  a  species  which 
infests  the  American  silkworm. 
crystal  (kris'tal),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  eristal, 
also  often  erroneously  chrystal,  christal,  etc., 
now  aeeom.  to  L.  spelling ;  <  ME.  eristal,  oris- 
tall,  <  OF.  eristal,  F.  eristal  =  Pr.  Sp.  eristal  = 
Pg.  crystal  =  It.  cristallo  =  AS.  cristalla  =  D. 
Icristal  =  01B.Gr.  cliristalla,  MHG,  kristalle,  fern., 
krist<M,  masc,  G.  hrystall,  Tcristall,  masc,  = 
Dan.  krystal  =  Sw.  Tcristall,  <  L.  erystallum,  ice, 
crystal,  <  Gr.  KpiiaraXhig,  clear  ice,  iee,  also  rock- 
crystal  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  ice, 
of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  modified  and 
permanent  form),  <  apvaraiveiv,  freeze,  <  Kpiiog, 
cold,  frost.]  I.  re.  1.  In  ehem.  and  mineral.,  a 
body  which,  by  the  operation  of  molecular  at- 
traction, has  assumed  a  definite  internal  struc- 
ture with  the  form  of  a  regular  solid  inclosed 
by  a  certain  number  of  plane  surfaces  arranged 
according  to  the  laws  of  symmetry.  The  internal 
structure  is  exhibited  in  the  cleavage,  in  the  behavior  of 
sections  in  polarized  light,  etc.  The  external  form  is  dis- 
cussed under  crystallography  (y/hich  see).  Crystals  are  ob- 
tained in  the  laboi-atory  either  by  fusing  substances  by 
heat  and  allowing  them  gradually  to  cool,  or  by  dissolving 
them  in  a  fluid  and  then  abstracting  the  latter  by  slow 
evaporation  ;  also  by  the  direct  condensation  of  a  vapor 
produced  by  sublimation,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenious  oxid, 
in  the  same  way  that  anow-ci-ystals  are  formed  directly 
from  water-vapor  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  The  name 
was  first  applied  to  the  transparent  varieties  of  quartz, 
specifically  called  rock-crystal. 
There  was  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal.       Rev.  iv.  6. 

The  term  crystal  is  now  applied  to  all  symmetrical  solid 
shapes  assumed  spontaneously  by  lifeless  matter. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  59. 

2.  Glass,  (a)  Glass  of  a  high  degree  of  transparency 
and  freedom  from  color.  It  is  heavier  than  ordinary  glass, 
because  containing  much  oxid  of  lead.  (6)  Fine  glass  used 
for  table-vessels  or  other  table-service,  or  for  ornamental 
pieces.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
cut  glass,    (c)  The  glass  cover  of  a  watch-case. 

3.  A  substance  resembUng  rock-crystal  or  glass 
in  its  properties,  especially  in  transparency  and 
clearness. 

Every  man  in  this  age  has  not  a  soul  of  crystal,  for  all 
men  to  read  their  actions  through. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  i.  1. 

4.  In  Tier.,  the  color  white:  said  of  that  color 
when  described  in  blazoning  a  nobleman's  es- 
cutcheon, according  to  the  system  of  blazoning 
by  precious  stones ;  pearl,  however,  is  more 
commonly  used. —  5.  A  very  fine  wide  white 
durant,  once  used  for  maMng  nuns'  veils. — 
Axis  of  a  crystaX  See  axU^  and  crystallography. — 
Charcot's  crystals,  in  pathol.,  colorless  octahedi'al  or 
rhomboidal  crystals  found  in  the  sputum  of  asthmatic 
and  bronchitic  patients. —  Crystals  of  Venus,  crystal- 
lized neutral  acetate  of  copper.  [  Venus  is  here  used  as  a 
symbol  of  copper  (with  allusion  to  Cyprus).]  —  Distorted 
CTystal,  a  crystal  whose  form  varies  more  or  less  from  the 
ideal  geometrical  solid  which  its  symmetry  requires.  This 
is  due  to  the  extension  of  certain  faces  at  the  expense  of 
others  during  the  growth  of  the  crystal,  but  in  general 
without  altering  the  interfacial  angles.  In  fact,  all  crys- 
tals are  more  or  less  distorted.— Embedded  crystals, 
crystals  enveloped  within  the  mass  of  a  rock  or  other 
mineral. — Geniculated  crystal,  a  twin  or  compound 
crystal,  consisting  of  two  or  more  parts  bent  at  an  angle 
to  one  another,  as  is  common  with  the  mineral  rutile. — 
Iceland  crystal,  a  variety  of  calcite  or  crystallized  cal- 
cium carbonate  brought  from  Iceland,  remarkable  for  ita 
transparency. — Implanted  crystals,  crystals  which  pro- 
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ject  from  the  free  surface  of  a  rock  upon  which  they  have 
been  formed.— Negative  crystal,  (tt)  A  cavity  in  a  min- 
eral mass  having  the  form  of  a  crystal,  commonly  that 
peculiar  to  the  mineral  itself.  (&)  In  optics.  See  refrac- 
tion.— Fink  crystals.  Same  as  pink  salts.  See  salts. — 
Plastic  crystal,  a  trade-name  for  a  kind  of  Portland  ce- 
ment composed  of  silica  and  alumina  and  traces  of  oxid  of 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  alkalis.— Positive  crys- 
tal, in  optics.  See  rc/rac(iore.— Pseudomorphous  crys- 
tal. See  pseudomorph.—'Revla.ceA  crystal,  a  crystal 
having  one  plane  or  more  in  the  place  of  each  of  its  edges 
or  angles.— Rock-crystal,  or  mountain  crystal,  a  gen- 
eral name  for  all  the  transparent  crystals  of  quartz,  par- 
ticularly of  limpid  or  colorless  quartz.  From  their  bril- 
liancy such  crystals  are  often  popularly  called  dianwnds, 
as  Lake  George  diamonds,  Bristol  diarrwnds,  etc. —  Twin 
crystal.    See  tunn. 

II,  a.  Consisting  of  crystal,  or  like  crystal; 
clear;  transparent;  pellucid. 

His  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  4. 
By  crystal  streams  that  murmur  through  the  meads. 

Dryden. 
In  crystal  currents  of  clear  morning  seas. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

Crystal  Palace,  the  large  building,  composed  chiefly  of 
glass  and  iron,  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  for  the  uni- 
versal exhibition  of  1851,  and  subsequently  re-erected  at 
Sydenham,  near  London,  as  a  permanent  institution  for 
public  instruction  and  entertainment.  The  name  has  since 
been  applied  to  other  structures  of  like  character. — Crys- 
tal violet,  a  coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  resembling  or- 
dinary methyl  violet  in  its  application. 

crystallic  (kris-tal'ik),  a.  [<  crystal  +  -Jc] 
Pertaining  to  crystals  or  crystallization:  as, 
crystallic  force.     Ashburner. 

crystalliferous  (kris-ta-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
erystallum,  crystal,  +ferre,  =S].  iear^,  +  -ous.'] 
Bearing  or  containing  crystals. 

crystalligerous  (kris-ta-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
erystallum,  crystal,  +  gerere,  bear,  +  -ous.'] 
Bearing  crystals :  specifically  applied  to  those 
spores  of  radiolarians  which  contain  crystals. 

In    those    individuals  which  produce   crystalligerous 
swann-spores,  each  spore  encloses  a  small  crystal. 

E.  Ii.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  862. 

crystallin  (kris'ta-lin),  n.     [<  crystal  +  -in^.] 

1.  An  albuminoid  substance  contained  in  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  eye :  same  as  globulin. — 
3.  In  chem.,  an  old  name  for  aniline. 

crystalline  (kris'ta-lin  or  -lin),  a.  and  n.  [=P. 
eristallin  ±z  Pr.  cristallin  =  Sp.  cristalino  =  Pg. 
crystallino  =  It.  cristallino  =  D.  JcristaUijn  — 
MHG.  Jcristallin,  G.  Icrystallin  (cf.  Dan.  krystal- 
linslc,  G.  Icrystallinish  ;  Sw.  hristallisk),  <L.  crys- 
tallinus,  <  Gr.  itpvnTaATitvoQ,  <  Kphara^Xog,  clear 
iee,  crystal:  &6&  crystal.]  I.  a.  1.  Consisting 
of  crystal. 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  crystals  or  crystal- 
lization. 

Snow  being  apparently  frozen  cloud  or  vapour,  aggre- 
gated by  a  confused  action  of  crystalline  laws.      Whewell. 

3.  Formed  by  crystallization;  of  the  nature 
of  a  crystal,  especially  as  regards  its  inter- 
nal structure,  cleavage,  etc. :  opposed  to  amor- 
phous. 

The  most  definite  of  the  properties  of  perfect  chemical 
compounds  is  their  crystalline  structure. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  II.  28. 
It  [ice]  is  composed  of  crystalliiie  particles,  which,  though 
in  contact  with  one  another,  are,  however,  not  packed  to- 
gether so  as  to  occupy  the  least  possible  space. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  25'z. 

4.  Resembling  crystal ;  pure ;  clear ;  transpa- 
rent; pellucid:  specifically  applied  in  anatomy 
to  several  structures,  as  the  crystalline  humor, 
cones,  etc.    See  below. 

He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  sublime. 

On  the  crystalline  sky.         Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  772. 

5.  In  entom.,  reflecting  light  like  glass:  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  ocelli  or  simple  eyes 
when  they  are  apparently  colorless,  resembling 
glass. —  Crystalline  cones.  See  crystalline  rods.— 
Crystalline  heavens,  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  as- 
tronomy, two  spheres  imagined  between  the  primum  mo- 
bile, or  outer  circle  of  the  heavens,  which  by  its  motion 
was  supposed  to  carry  around  all  within  it,  and  the  fir- 
mament.- Crystalline  humor  or  lens,  a  lentiform  pel- 
lucid body,  composed  of  a  transparent  firm  substance, 
inclosed  in  a  membranous  capsule,  and  situated  in  front 
of  the  vitreous  body  and  behind  the  iris  of  the  eye.  It  is 
doubly  convex,  but  the  posterior  surface  is  more  convex 
than  the  anterior.  The  central  part  is  more  dense  and 
firm  than  the  exterior  parts,  and  is  made  up  of  concentric 
lamellae.  It  is  of  high  refracting  power,  and  seiTes  to  pro- 
duce that  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  which  is  neces- 
sary to  cause  them  to  meet  in  the  retina  and  form  a  per- 
fect image  there.  See  cutundercj/e. — Crystalline  rods, 
crystalline  cones,  cells  specially  modified  as  refractive 
bodies,  forming  the  end-organs  of  the  nervous  apparatus 
of  vision  of  the  Arthropoda. 

Each  group  separates  off  a  transparent  highly  refractive 
substance,  which  forms  the  so-called  erygtaXline  c<me. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  264. 
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Crystalline  style,  a  flexible,  transparent  body  of  gristly 
appearance  and  unknown  function,  contained  in  the  phi 
ryngeal  csecum  of  bivalve  moUusks,  as  species  of  Mactra 
—  Crystalline  ware,  a  name  given  by  Josiah  Wedgivood 
to  flue  pottery  of  his  manufacture  veined  in  imitation  of 
natural  semi-precious  stones,  the  veining  generally  goine 
through  the  pastb.    Compare  granite-ware,  agate-ware. 

II.  n.  A  crystallized  rock,  or  one  only  par- 
tially crystallized,  as  granite. 
crystallinity  (kris-ta-lin'i-ti),  n.    [<  crystalline 
+  -ity.]    The  character  or  state  of  being  crys- 
talline; crystalline  structure. 

The  tendency  to  crystallinity  observable  in  large  masses 
of  cast  metal.  Uneyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  35S. 

crystallisability,  crystallisable,  etc.  See 
crystallizability,  etc. 

crystallite  (kris'ta-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  KpvaraXkii, 
crystal,  +  -ite'^.]  1.  Whinstone  cooled  slowly 
after  fusion.—  2.  The  term  suggested  by  Vogel- 
sang as  a  general  name  for  aggregations  of 
globulites  in  various  forms.  See  eumulite,  mar- 
garite,  and  longuUte.  These  terms  are  used  exclu- 
sively in  describing  various  groupings  of  minute  drop-like 
bodies  (globulites),  seen  under  the  microscope  in  thin  sec- 
tions of  rocks.    See  globulite. 

cryGtallitis  (kris-ta.-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kpi,. 
araXXog,  crystal  (crystalline  lens),  +  -itis.]  In 
pathol.,  phaoitis.    Dunglison. 

crystallizability  (kris"ta-li-za-bil'i-ti),  n.   The 

quality  of  being  crystallizable  ;  capability  of 

being  crystallized.  Also  spelled  erysiallisabiliUi, 

The  ready  crystallisahility  of  alum.      Ure,  Diet.,  1. 125. 

crystallizable  (kris'ta-K-za-bl),  a.  [=  F.  cris- 
tallisable  =  Sp.  crism/izable ;  as  crystallize  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  crystallized  or  of  as- 
suming a  crystalline  structure.    Also  speUed 


crystallization  (kris"ta-li-za'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
cristallisation  =  Sp.  eri'stalizadon  =  Pg.  crystal- 
lizaqSo  =  It.  cristallizzazione  =  D.  kristallisaUe; 
as  crystallize  +  -ation.]  1.  The  process  by 
which  the  molecules  of  a  substance  which  is  in 
the  state  of  a  liquid  (or  vapor)  unite  in  regular 
(crystaUine)  form  when  it  solidifies  by  cooling 
or  evaporation,  if  the  process  is  slow  and  undisturbed, 
the  molecules  assume  a  regular  arrangement,  each  sub- 
stance taking  a  determinate  form  according  to  its  natural 
laws ;  but  if  the  process  is  rapid  or  disturbed,  the  external 
form  may  be  more  or  less  irregular.  An  amorphous  solid 
body  may  also  undergo  partial  crystallization  by  a  molec- 
ular rearrangement,  giving  it  a  more  or  less  complete 
crystalline  structure,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  iron  of  a  rail- 
road-bridge after  long  use.  See  crystallography. 
2.  The  mass  or  body  formed  by  the  process  of 
crystallizing. 

Also  spelled  crystallisation. 
Alternate  crystallization,  a  species  of  crystallization 
which  takes  place  when  several  crystallizable  substances 
having  little  aflinity  for  one  another  are  present  in  the 
same  solution.  The  substance  which  is  largest  in  quantity 
and  least  soluble  ci^ystallizes  first,  in  part ;  the  least  solu- 
ble substance  next  in  quantity  then  begins  to  crystallize ; 
and  thus  different  substances,  as  salts,  are  often  deposited 
in  successive  layers  from  the  same  solution. — Water  of 
crystallization,  water  which  is  held  by  certain  salts  as  a 
part  of  their  crystalline  structure,  but  is  not  inherent  in 
the  molecule.  Thus,  common  sodium  carbonate,  when  It 
crystallizes  from  a  solution,  contains  for  each  molecule  of 
sodium  carbonate  ten  molecules  of  water.  This  is  so  weakly 
held  that  it  escapes  as  vapor  in  dry  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. The  crystalline  form  of  the  salt  often  depends 
on  the  number  of  molecules  of  water  which  the  crystals 
contain.  Water  of  crystallization  differs  from  combined 
water  in  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  molecular  structure, 
but  only  to  the  crystalline  structure,  of  the  substance. 
crystallize  (kris'ta-liz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crys- 
tallized, ppr.  crystallizing.  [=  P.  cristalliser  = 
Sp.  cristalizar  =  Pg.  erystalUzar  =  It.  eristalMZ' 
zare  =  D.  kristalliseren  =  G.  hrystalUsirm  = 
Dan.  Tcrystallisere  =  Sw.  Icristallisera;  as  crystal 
+  4ze.  Cf.  Gr.  KpvaTa\7M;,siv,  be  clear  as  crys- 
tal.] I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  assume  a  crys- 
talline structure  or  shape;  form  into  crystals: 
often  used  figuratively. 

Bodies  which  are  perfectly  crystallized  exhibit  the  most 
complete  regularity  and  symmetry  of  form. 

WheweU,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  L  366. 

Around  the  Academy  are  crystallized  several  literary 
enterprises,  the  fame  of  which  is  reflected  upon  it. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Xill.  2»- 

2.  To  change  to  the  state  of  crystal.    [Bare.] 

When  the  Winters  keener  breath  began 

To  crystallize  the  Baltike  Ocean, 

To  glaze  the  Lakes.  ,     ;,    r.   «. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii,.  The  HandyUaits. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  converted  into  a  oiys- 
tal;  unite,  as  the  separate  particles  of  a  sub- 
stance, and  form  a  regular  soUd.— 2.  Fes- 
tively —  (a)  To  assume  a  definite  f  orm  andtxity, 
as  an  opinion,  view,  or  idea,  at  first  indetermi- 
nate or  vague;  take  substantial  and  delmite 
shape :  as,  public  opinion  on  this  subject  is  Be- 
ginning to  crystallize. 

There  is  ever  a  tendency  of  the  most  hurtful  kind  to 

allow  opinions  to  crystailize  into  creeds.  „  ooa. 

Jevona,  PoL  Boon.,  p.  M* 
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{6)  To  assume  (as  a  number  of  opinions,  views, 
or  ideas,  at  first  unsettled  or  diverse)  a  definite 
form,  and  become  concentrated  upon  or  oolleet- 
ed  round  a  given  subject. 
Also  spelled  crystallise. 
<>Tystallizer  (kris'ta-li-z6r),  n.  That  ■which 
causes  or  assists  in  crystallization;  something 
employed  in  a  process  of  crystallization.  Also 
spelled  erystalliser. 

They  [boilers]  may  be  emptied  at  pleasure  into  lower 
receivers,  called  crystallisers,  by  means  of  leaden  syphons 
and  long-necked  funnels.  Ure,  Diet.,  I.  160. 

crystallod  (kris'ta-lod),  n.  [<  crysiM{l)  + 
od.l  The  od  of  crystals,  or  a  supposed  odie 
force  derived  from  crystallization.     See  od. 

Instead  of  saying  the  "  od  derived  from  crystallization," 
we  may  name  this  product  crystallod. 

Rewhenbach,  Dynamics  (trans.  1851),  p.  224. 

<!rystallo-engraving  (kris ' ta-16-en-gra' ving) , 
n.  A  method  of  ornam.enting  glass  by  means 
of  casts  of  a  design  which  are  placed  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  metal  mold  in  which  the 
glass  vessel  is  formed,  become  embedded  in 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  are  removed  with 
it.  When  the  material  forming  the  cast  is  separated 
from  the  glass  vessel,  the  design  is  left  in  intaglio. 

<:rystallogenic,  crystallogenical  (kris"ta-lo- 
jen'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  crystallogeny  +  -ie,  -i'cal.] 
Relating  to'  crystallogeny ;  crystal-producing : 
as,  erystaUogemc  attraction. 

crystallogeny  (kris-ta-loj'e-ni);  n.  [=  F.  cris- 
tallogewie,  <  Gr.  KpicrraXAog,  crystal,  +  -yeveia, 
<  -yevri^,  producing.]  In  crystal.,  that  depart- 
ment of  science  which  treats  of  the  production 
of  crystals. 

•crystallographer  (kris-ta-log'ra-fer),  n.  [As 
crystallography  +  -«)•!.]  One  who  describes 
crystals  or  the  manner  of  their  formation. 

In  the  present  condition  of  science,  minerals,  con- 
sidered as  such,  and  not  as  geological  materials,  fall 
rather  within  the  province  of  the  chemist  and  crystallog- 
rapher.  E.  Forbes,  Literary  Papers,  p.  166. 

•crystallographic,  crystallographical  (kris"- 
ta-lo-grarik,  -i-kal),  a.  [=  F.  cristallogra- 
pliigue;  as  crystallography  -t-  4c,  -ioal.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  crystallography. 

Wlien  a  beam  of  light  passes  .  .  .  through  Iceland 
spar  parallel  to  the  crystaXlogra%tMc  axis,  there  is  no 
double  refraction.  Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  103. 

■crystallographically  (kris*ta-16-graf'i-kal-i), 
adv.  With  regard  to  crystallography  or  its 
principles ;  as  in  crystallography.  Whewell. 
crystallography  (kris-ta-log'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F. 
cristallographie  =  Sp.  cristalografia  =  Pg.  crys- 
tallographia  =  It.  cristallografla  =  D.  Icristallo- 
grafie  =  Dan.  krystallografi,  <  Gr.  KpiicraTAoq, 
crystal,  +  -ypafia,  <  -ypcujieiv,  write.]  1.  The 
science  of  the  process  of  crystallization,  and  of 
the  forms  and  structure  of  crystals.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  generally  adopted  systems  of  crystallization, 
based  upon  the  degree  of  symmetry  which  characterizes 
the  different  forms,  but  defined  according  to  the  length 
and  inclination  of  the  as- 
sumed axes :  (a)  the  iso- 
metric, characterized  by 
three  rectangular  axes, 
all  of  equal  length;  (6) 
the  tetragorud,  by  three 
rectangular  axes,  two 
of  which  are  of  equal 
length ;  {c)  the  hexagonal 
(and  rhombohedral),  by 
four  axes,  three  of  equid 
length,  in  the  same 
i;„™.  11    ..  ^     r-     »  „■    »■  plane,  and  inclined  to 

1  »rms  .llustrattnj  Crystell.zabon.      ^^^  another  at  an  angle 

■of  80',  the  fourth  of  different  length,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  other  three  ;  (d)  the  orthorhombic,  by 
three  rectangular  axes  of  unequal  length ;  (e)  the  mono- 
■clinic,  by  three  axes,  two  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
the  third  perpendicular  to  one  and  oblique  to  the  other ; 
■and  (/)  the  tridinic,  by  three  axes,  all  oblique  to  one 
^another.  (See  these  names.)  Instead  of  isomfiiric,  the  terms 
jrumometric,  cubic,  and  regular  are  sometimes  used ;  in- 
stead of  tetragonal,  dimetric;  instead  of  orthorhombic, 
•  tnmetric  or  rhombic  ;  instead  of  Tiuyrwclinic,  mdnbsymm^t- 
Tw  or  oblique  ;  and  instead  of  triclinic,  asymmetric  or  an- 
■orthic.  Hhe  isometric,  tetragonal,  and  orthorhombic  sys- 
tems are  sometimes  spoken  of  collectively  as  orthometric, 
and  the  monoclinic  and  triclinic  as  climymstric  ;  similarly, 
the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems  have  been  called 
isodiametrie.  The  study  of  crystallography  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  chemist  and  mineralogist,  as  the  nature 
of  many  substances  may  be  ascertained  from  an  inspection 
of  the  forms  of  their  crystals. 

2.  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  crystals  and  crys- 
tallization. 
■crystalloid  (kris'ta-loid),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  cris- 
talloide  =  It.  cristalloide,  <  Gr.  KpvaTaAh)eiS^c,  < 
i^pvaraTiAog,  crystal,  -1-  eUo;,  shape.]  I.  a.  Ee- 
sembUng  a  crystal. 

The  grouping  ...  of  a  number  of  smaller  crystalloid 
molecules.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  6. 

II.  «.  1.  The  name  given  by  Professor  Gra- 
iham  to  a  class  of  bodies  which  have  the  power. 
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when  in  solution,  of  passing  easily  through 
membranes,  as  parchment-paper,  and  which  he 
tound  to  be  of  a  orystaUine  character.  Metallic 
f}^  *!!?  °''^!"!!'=.5°'l'«^'  ^=  ™ga^r.  morphia,  and  oxalic 
wnfi^hTo""^^'*?'  f^*^'-  ^^^^  "^  '!»«  opposite  of  coUoids, 
which  have  not  this  permeating  power.    See  colloid. 

The  relatively  small-atomed  crystalloids  have  immensely 
greater  diffusive  power  than  the  relatively  large-atomed 
colloids.  H,  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  7. 

2.  A  protein  crystal— that  is,  a  granule  of  pro- 
tein in  the  form  of  a  crystal,  differing  from  an 
organic  crystal  in  the  inconstancy  of  its  angles 
and  m  its  property  of  swelling  when  immersed 
in  water.  Such  crystalloids  are  of  various 
forms  and  usually  colorless. 
crystalloidal  (kris-ta-loi'dal),  a.  [<  crystal- 
loid +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  crystalloid. 

The  same  condition  could  be  produced  by  nearly  all 
crystalloidal  substances. 

B.  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  90. 

crystallology  (kris-ta-lol'6-ji),  n.  [=  F".  cris- 
tallologie  =  Pg.  crysiallologia,  <  Gr.  /cpiaraAAo?, 
crystal,  -f-  -Aoyta,  <  7,EyEcv,  speak:  see  -ology.l 
The  science  which  considers  the  structure  of 
bodies  in  inorganic  nature  so  far  as  it  is  the 
result  of  cohesive  attraction,  it  embraces  crystal- 
lography, which  treats  of  the  geometrical  form  of  crys- 
tals, and  crystallogeny,  which  discusses  their  origin  and 
method  of  formation. 

crystallomagnetic  (kris"ta-lo-mag-net'ik),  a. 
[<  Gr.  KpiiaraXTiog,  crystal, '+  /idyin/g  (iiayvTjT-), 
magnet,  -I-  -jc]  Pertaining  to  the  magnetic 
properties  of  crystallized  bodies,  especially  the 
behavior  of  a  crystal  in  a  magnetic  field:  as, 
"crystallomagnetic  action,"  Mncyc.  Brit.,  XVI. 

crystallomancy  (kris'ta-lo-nian-si),  n.  [=  F. 
cristallomancie,  <  Gr.  Kpi'araXXog,  crystal,  +  fiav- 
rela,  divination.]  A  mode  of  divining  by  means 
of  a  transparent  body,  as  a  precious  stone,  crys- 
tal globe,  etc.,  formerly  in  high  esteem.  The 
operator  first  muttered  over  the  crystal  (a  beryl  was  pre- 
ferred) certain  formulas  of  prayer,  and  then  gave  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  young  man  or  a  virgin,  who  thereupon,  by 
oral  communication  from  spirits  in  the  crystal,  or  by  writ- 
ten characters  seen  in  it,  was  supposed  to  receive  the  in- 
formation desired. 

crystallometry  (kris-ta-lom'e-tri),  n.  [=  F. 
cristallomitrie,  <  Gr.  KpyaraXTuig,  crystal,  +  -pie- 
rpla,  <  iihpov,  a  measure.]  The  art  or  process 
of  measuring  the  forms  of  crystals. 

CrysiaKometry  was  early  recognized  as  an  authorized  test 
of  the  difference  of  the  substances  which  nearly  resembled 
each  other.  WhewM. 

crystallotype  (kris'ta-lo-tip),  n.  [<Gr.  KpvaraT^ 
Xoq,  crystal,  -I-  Ttirrof,  impression.]  laphotog.,  a 
photographic  picture  on  a  translucent  material, 
as  glass. 

crystallurgy  (kris'ta-ler-ji),  11.  [<  Gr.  KpvaraX- 
Aof,  crystal,  -t-  epyov  =  E.  work.']  The  process 
of  crystallization. 

crystalwort  (kris'tal-w6rt),  n.  One  of  the  He- 
paticcE  of  the  suborAer  Biemacece. 

Os.    The  chemical  symbol  of  ccesvum. 

0.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  (a)  Court  of  Session  ; 
(6)  Cleric  of  the  Signet;  (c)  Gustos  SigilU,  Keeper 
of  the  Seal;  (d)  eon  sordini  (whiah.  see). 

0.  S.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  (a)  Confederate 
States  of  America;  (6)  Confederate  States  Army. 

0.  S.  N.  An  abbreviation  of  Confederate  States 
Navy. 

C-spring  (se '  spring),  n.  A  carriage-spring 
shaped  like  the  letter  C. 

ct.  An  abbreviation  of  (a)  cent;  (V)  count;  (c) 
court. 

ctenidia,  n.    Plural  of  ctenidium. 

ctenidial  (te-nid'i-al),  a.  [<  ctenidium  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  a  cte- 
nidium: as,  cterei^JaZ  gills  or  plumes;  ctenidial 
respiration. 

Ctenidiobranchia  (te-nid"i-o-brang'ki-a),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  uTEvlAim),  a  little  comb  (see  ctenidi- 
um), +  ppdyxia,  gills.]  Same  as  Ctenidiolran- 
chiata. 

Ctenidiobranchiata  (te-nid'^i-o-brang-ki-a  ta), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  ctenidiobranchiatus  : 
see  ctenidiobranchiate.]  1.  A  suborder  or  su- 
perfamily  of  zygobranchiate  gastropods,  hav- 
ing paired  ctenidia  functioning  as  gills.  It 
contains  the  Saliotidce  and  Fissurellidm,  or  sea- 
ears  and  keyhole-limpets.— 2.  A  suborder  of 
palliate  or  tectibranchiate  opisthobranchiate 
gastropods,  containing  those  which  retain  the 
ctenidia  as  functional  gills,  as  the  Tornatellidm, 
BulUdce,  Aplysiidce,  etc.  _ 

ctenidiobranchiate  (te-nid"i-o-brang  ki-at),  a. 
[<  NL.  ctenidiobranchiatus;  as  Ctenidiobranchia 
+  -atus:  see  -afei.]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Ctenidiobranchiata. 
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ctenidium  (te-n,id'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  ctenidia  ('-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  KTCvidiov,  dim.  of  ktcI^  (/treu-),"  a 
comb.]  One  of  the  gill-combs,  gill-plumes,  or 
primitive  branchial  organs  of  moUusks ;  the 
respiratory  organ  of  a  moUusk  in  a  generalized 
stage  of  development,  a  ctenidium  is  always  a  gill, 
but  a  gill  may  not  be  a  ctenidium,  since  a  respiratory 
function  may  be  assumed  by  some  part  of  the  body  which 
is  not  ctenidial  in  a  morphological  sense. 

On  either  side  of  the  neck  there  may  be  seen  an  oval 
yellowish  body,  the  rudimentary  gills  or  ctenidia. 

Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  of  Edinburgh,  XXXII.  604. 

Cteniza  (te-ni'za),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Gr.  Krevi- 
Ceiv,  comb,  <  KTcis  (ktev-),  a  comb.]  A  genus  of 
spiders,  of  the  family  Mygalidw.  The  species  are 
of  large  size,  and  are  among  those  known  as  trap-door 
spiders,  such  as  C.  cementaria  of  Europe  and  C.  ealifor- 
nica  of  the  western  United  States.  They  are  remarkable 
for  forming  in  the  ground  a  habitation  consisting  of  a  long 
cylindrical  tube,  protected  at  the  top  by  a  circular  door, 
which  is  connected  to  the  tube  by  a  hinge.  The  lid  is 
made  of  alternate  layers  of  earth  and  web,  and  when  shut 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  soil. 

Ctenobranch  (ten'6-brangk),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cteno- 
hranchia.']  I.  a.  Bfaving  a  pectinate  giU;  cteno- 
branehiate. 

II.  n.  A  ctenobranehiate  gastropod ;  one  of 
the  Ctenobranchiata. 

Are  we  to  accept  this  view  of  Laukester  and  to  consider 
the  gill  as  we  find  it  in  most  ctenob-ranchs  derived  from  a 
ctenidium  by  modification,  or  shall  we  regard  the  common 
form  of  ctenobranch  gill  as  the  most  primitive? 

Biol.  Lab.  of  Johns  Hopkins,  III.  44. 

CtenobrancMa  (ten-o-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  /cTEif  {uTEV-),  a  comb,  -I-  jSpiyxta,  gills.] 
Same  as  Ctenobranchiata. 

Ctenobranchiata  (ten-o-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  ctenobranchiatus :  see  cteno- 
branehiate.'] InVanderHoeven's  classification, 
the  tenth  family  of  mollusks,  characterized  by 
spiral  shells,  and  by  having  the  branchial  cav- 
ity (in  which  there  are  sometimes  three  bran- 
ehise,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  only  one) 
composed  of  numerous  leaves  like  the  teeth  of 
a  comb,  and  contained  in  the  last  turn  of  the 
shell.  They  have  two  tentacles  and  two  eyes,  the  latter 
often  pediculate.  The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  external 
organs  of  generation  are  distinct.  There  are  both  fresh- 
and  salt-water  species.  The  whelk  is  the  best-known 
member  of  the  family.  The  Ctenobranchiata  are  now  re- 
garded as  a  suborder  of  prosobranchiate  gastropods,  con- 
taining upward  of  20  families.  Also  called  Pectinibranchi- 
ata  (which  see). 

ctenobranehiate  (ten-o-brang'ki-at),  a.  [<  NL. 
ctenobranchiatus;  as  CtenobrancMa  +  -atus: 
see-afei.]  Harving  pectinate  gills;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  the  Ctenobranchiata. 

ctenocyst  (ten'o-sist),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  Krei;  (ktev-), 
comb,  +  Kvang',  a  bladder  (cyst).]  The  charac- 
teristic sense-organ  of  the  ctenophorans,  re- 
garded as  probably  an  auditory  capsule ;  a  large 
vesicle  situated  at  the  aboral  pole,  with  a  clear 
fluid  and  vibratile  otoliths.    See  Ctenophora. 

ctenodactyl,  ctenodactyle  (ten-o-dak'til),  n. 
An  animal  of  the  genus  Ctenodactylus. 

Ctenodactylinse  (ten-o-dak-ti-li'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Ctenodactylus  -t-  -«»«.]  A  subfamily  of 
hystrioomorphic  rodents,  of  the  family  Octodon- 
tidce;  the  comb-rats,  so  called  from  the  comb- 
like fringing  of  the  toes.  They  are  exceptional  among 
the  hystricine  animals  in  not  having  four  back  teeth  above 
and  below  on  each  side.  In  Ctenodactylus  the  molars  are 
three  in  each  half  jaw  above  and  below,  there  being  no 
premolars ;  and  in  Pectinator,  the  only  other  genus,  these 
teeth  are  minute.  The  Ctenodactylinoc  have  some  rela- 
tionship with  the  jerboas,  though  totally  different  in  ap- 
pearance.   They  are  confined  to  Africa. 

Ctenodactylus  (ten-o-dak'ti-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  /crei'f  {ktev-),  a  conib,  -t-  daKTukog,  a  finger  or 
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toe.  1  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Cteno- 
dactylinw.  There  is  but  one  species,  C.  massoni,  Masson's 
comb-rat,  also  called  gundi,  about  the  size  of  a  large  mem- 
ber of  the  genus  Arvlcola,  with  very  small  ears,  a  mere 
stump  of  a  tail,  and  lengthened  hind  limbs. 

Otenodipterids  (ten"o-dip-ter'i-de),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  short  for  * Cteno'dontodipterida',  <  Cteno- 
d«.s  (-dont-)  +  Dipterus  +  -idw.']  In  Giinther's 
system  of  classification,  a  family  of  dipnobus 
fishes,  including  forms  with  a  heterocercal  cau- 
dal fin,  gular  plates,  cycloid  scales,  and  two 
pairs  of  molars,  as  well  as  one  pair  of  vomerine 
teeth.  The  species  are  extinct,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  were  peculiar  to  the  Devonian  age. 

Ctenodipterine  (ten-o-dip'te-rin),  n.  One  of 
the  Ctenodipteriiii. 

Otenodipterini  (ten-o-dip-te-ri'ni),  n. pi.  [NL., 
short  for  *  Ctenodore  iodip  terin  i,  <  Ctenodits  (-don  t-) 
+  Dipterus  (these  two  genera  composing  the 

froup)  +  4m.^  In  Huxley's  system  of  classi- 
cation,  a  group  of  crossopterygian  fishes,  with 
ctenodont  dentition,  cycloid  scales,  and  two 
dorsal  fins. 

CtenodiscUS  (ten-o-dis'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
/creif  (ktev-),  a  comb,  +  6iaimg,  disk.]  A  genus 
of  starfishes,  of  the  family  Asteriidce,  or  Astro- 
pecUnidm,  having  a  pentagonal  form  with  very 
short  arms.  C.  mspatus  is  a  North  Atlantic 
species. 

ctenodont  (teu'o-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kreig  (ktsv-), 
comb,  +  bdoi/s  (060VT-)  =  E.  tooth.2  Possessing 
ctenoid  teeth.    Huxley. 

Ctenodus  (ten'o-dus),  n.  [NL.  (Agassiz,  1838), 
<  Gr.  KTeiQ  (kte'v-),  comb,  +  bdovg  (aSovr-)  =  E. 
tooth.']  in  ichth.,  a  genus  of  dipnoous  fishes 
having  the  transverse  crests  of  the  teeth  armed 
with  short  teeth  and  thus  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  comb.  The  species  lived  during  the 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  periods. 

ctenoid  (ten'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  uTtvouSfig, 
comb-shaped,  <  Krei'f  {ktcv-),  a  comb,  -I-  elSog, 
form.]  r.  a.  1 .  Comb-like ;  pectinate :  specifi- 
cally applied — (a)  to  a  form  of  scales  in  fishes 
in  which  the  posterior  margin  is  pectinated,  or 
beset  with  small  spiuules  (see  cut  under  scale) ; 
(6)  to  a  form  of  dentition  in  fishes  in  which  the 
teeth  have  comb-like  ridges. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
the  Ctenoidei ;  having  ctenoid  scales,  as  a  fish. 
II.  re.  A  fish  with  ctenoid  scales ;  one  of  the 
Cteiioidei. 

Ctenoidean  (te-noi'de-an),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  order  Ctenoidei., 
II.  re.  A  fish  of  the  order  Ctenoidei. 
Also  ctenoidian. 

Ctenoidei  (te-noi'df-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ktc- 
voaSr/g:  see  ctenoid.']  In  L.  Agassiz's  system 
of  classification,  one  of  four  orders  of  the  class 
fishes,  containing  those  in  which  the  scales  are 
ctenoid  or  pectinate,  it  was  the  third  order  of  Agas- 
siz's early  classification,  and  contrasted  with  others  called 
Cycloidei,  Oanoidei,  and  Placoidei,  It  comprised  most  of 
the  acanthopterygians,  but  proved  to  be  an  entirely  arti- 
ficial group,  and  is  not  now  in  use. 

ctenoidian  (te-noi'di-an),  a.  and  re.  Same  as 
ctenoidean. 

Ctenolabridse  (ten-o-lab'ri-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KTsi;  (kt£v-),  a  comb,  +  NL.  Lahridw.']  A 
family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  supposed  to 
be  alEed  to  the  Labridai,  but  ha\dng  ctenoid 
scales:  a  disused  synonym  of  Foniacentridw. 

Ctenolabroid  (ten-o-lab'roid),  a.  and  re.  [<  Cte- 
nolabrus  +  -oid.~\  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ingthe  characters  of  the  Ctenolairidm. 

in.  re.  A  fish  of  the  family  Ctenolahridw ;  a 
pomacentrid.     Sir  J.  Richardson. 

Ctenolabrus  (tea-o-la'brus),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KTCtf  (ktct-),  a  comb,  -f-  Lairus.']  A  genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  family  Labridm,  closely  related  to 
Lahrus,  but  having  a  pectinate  preoperculum, 
whence  the  name.  The  common  cunner  is  C. 
adspersus.     See  cut  under  cunner. 

Otenomys  (ten'o-mis),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  urdg 
(ktev-),  a  comb,  -h  fiv;  =  E.  mouse.]    A  genus 


n^tii: 
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of  hystrieomorpMc  rodents,  of  the  family  Octo- 
dontidw  and  subfamily  Octodontirue :  so  named 
from  the  comb-like  fringe  of  bristles  ou  the 
hind  feet,  it  contains  several  South  American  species 
of  grayish  or  brownish  animals,  usually  from  8  to  10  inches 
long,  with  a  tail  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  small  eyes, 
ruiSmentary  ears,  and  a  stout  form.  They  resemble  go- 
phers, and  are  highly  fossorial,  burrowing  like  moles,  or 
like  the  Geomyid(^,  which  they  represent  in  their  econ- 
omy. The  best-known  species  is  C.  brasiliensis,  called 
tucu-iucit.  Another  is  C.  mafjellanicus. 
ctenophor  (ten'o-for),  a.  [<  NL.  ctenophorus, 
<  Gr.  KTEiQ  {kt€v'').  comb,  +  -<p6pog,  -bearing,  < 
(pEpEiv  =  E.  &eari.]  Comb-bearing:  applied  to 
the  type  of  structure  represented  by  the  cte- 
nophorans  among  ccelenterates. 

The  ctenopkor  type  has  fundamentally  the  form  of  a 
sphere,  beset  with  tight  meridional  rows  of  vibratile 
plates,  which,  working  like  oars,  serve  for  locomotiqii. 

Claits,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  211. 

Otenophora^  (te-nof'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  sing, 
of  ctenopJiorus :  see  cienopkor.']  1.  A  genus  of 
crane-flies,  of  the  family  TipuUdm,  character- 
ized by  the  lateral  processes  of  the  antennal 
joints  of  the  male,  whence  the  name.  There  are 
9  European  and  7  North  American  species.  The  larvae  live 
in  dead  wood.  The  genus  was  founded  by  Meigen  in  1803. 
2.  A  genus  of  spiders,  of  the  family  Theridiidce, 
based  by  Biackwall  in  1870  upon  a  Sicilian 
species,  C.  monticola. 

Ctenopnora^  (te-nof'o-ra),  n,pl.  [NL.,  neut, 
pL  of  ctenophorus  :  see  ctenophor.^  A  class  of 
Ccelenterata ;  formerly,  an  order  of  acalephs. 
They  are  pellucid  gelati- 
nous marine  organisms,are 
radially  symmetrical,  and 
s/wim  by  means  of  eight 
meridional  ciliated  bands, 
rows  of  pectinations  or 
ctenophores,  whence  the 
name.  In  form  they  are 
spheroidal  or  cylindroidal, 
rarely  cestoid.  They  pos- 
sess an  esophageal  tube 
and  a  gastrovascular  sys- 
tem, and  often  two  lateral 
retractile  tentacles,  but 
no  corallum.  They  are 
hermaphrodite,  reproduc- 
tion being  by  ova  dis- 
charged through  the 
mouth.  A  localized  sense- 
organ  called  a  ctenocyst 
is  present.  True  nemato- 
cysts  are  usually  wanting, 
but  are  represented  by  or- 
gans known  as  fixing  or 
prehensile  cells,  the  base 
of  which  is  a  spirally  coil- 
ed thread,  while  the  free 
extremity  is  enlarged,  pro- 
jecting, and  glutinous. 
The  Ctenophora  are  divided  by  some  into  four  orders, 
Lobatce,  Tceniatce,  Saecatce,  and  Eui'ystomata ;  by  others 
directly  into  a  number  of  families.  Such  forms  as.£w- 
rhamphcea,  Cestwmy  Cj/dippe^  and  Beroe  are  severally  char- 
acteristic of  the  main  divisions.    Also  called  Ciliograda. 

ctenophoral  (te-nof'o-ral),  a.  [As  ctenophor  + 
-al,']  Comb-bearing:  applied  to  the  parts  or  sys- 
tem of  organs  of  the  ctenophorans  which  bear 
the  fringes. 

ctenophoran  (te-nof'o-ran),  a.  and  n.     [<  Cte- 
nopliora  +  -an.']    I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ctenopliora  ;  having  the  characters  of  the  Cte- 
nophora; etenophorous. 
II,  n.  One  of  the  Ctenophora. 

An  Actinia  with  only  eight  mesenteries,  and  these  ex- 
ceedingly thick,  whereby  the  intermesenteric  chambers 
would  be  reduced  to  canals ;  with  two  aboral  pores  in- 
stead of  the  one  pore' which  exists  in  Cereanthus ;  and 
with  eight  bands  of  cilia  corresponding  with  the  reduced 
intermesenteric  chambers,  would  have  all  the  essential 
peculiarities  of  a  Ctenophoran. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert. ,  p.  154. 

Ctenophore  (ten'o-for),  n.  [<NL.  ctenophortis : 
see  ctenophor.']  1.  One  of  the  eight  fringed  or 
ciliated  comb-bearing  locomotive  organs  pecu- 
liar to  the  Ctenophora. — 2.  A  member  of  the 
class  Ctenophora;  a  ctenophoran. 

ctenophoric  (ten-o-for'ik),  a.  [As  ctenophor 
+  -ic]     Same  as  etenophorous, 

etenophorous  (te-nof'o-rus),  a.  [As  ctenophor 
+  -Otis.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Cte- 
nophora. 

In  early  life  .  .  .  the  Alciopids  are  i)arasitic  in  the 
cteiiopkorous  coelenterates,  but  later  become  free. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  p.  428. 

Otenophylliun  (ten-o-fil'um),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr. 

Kre/f  (/cTfv-),  comb,  +  ^ijA/Iov,  a  leaf.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  plants,  named  by  Schimper  in  allusion 
to  the  comb-like  appearance  of  the  leaflets  on 
the  frond,  it  belongs  to  the  cycads,  and  occurs  in  rocks 
of  Liassic  and  Jurassic  age  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  genus  Ctenophyllum  as  instituted  by  Schimper  in- 
cludes various  forms  previously  referred  by  authors  to 
PterophyUum-,  Pterozamites,  and  Samites. 

Ctenoptychius  (ten-op-tik'i-us),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KTEig  {KTev']j  a  comb,  +  'i^rv^^,  a  fold.]     A 


Diagram  of  Pleurobrachia,  one  of 
the  Ctenophora. 
a,  mouth ;  b,  stomach ;  c,  infundib- 
ulum;  d,  horizontal  canal;  f,  one 
of  its  branches,  dividing^  at  /  into 
two  branchlets  which  open  into  the 
longitudinal  canals  g-g;  gff,  parallel 
with  which  the  ciliated  areas  run ; 
h,  sac  of  tentacle,  i,  with  one  of  its 
branches,  k;  /,  canal  parallel  with 
stomach ;  m,  tentaculigerous  canal ; 
n,  n,  canals  opening  at  the  aboral 
apertures,  o,  o,  on  each  side  of/,  the 
gangUon  and  lithocyst  or  ctenocyst. 
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genus  of  fossil  selachians  of  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  periods,  containing  sharks  now 
referred  to  the  family  PetalodonUdce,  but  for- 
merly to  Cestradontidw. 
Ctenostomata  (ten-o-sto'ma-ta),  ».  pi.   [nl. 

<  Gr.  KTcic  (fcrcv-),  comb,  +  "ardfia  (aro/iaT-)' 
mouth.]  A  division  of  gymnolsematons  poly- 
zoans  having  the  cell-opening  closed  by  mar- 
ginal set£e,  and  no  vibracula  nor  avieularia. 
It  is  represented  by  the  families  Vesiculariidai^ 
and  AlcyonidiidcB. 

ctenostomatous  (ten-o-stom'a-tus),  a.  [< 
ctenostomata  +  -om.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Ctenostomata:  as,  a 
ctenostomatous  polyzoan.    Also  ctenostomous. 

Otenucha  (te-nu'ka),  «.     [NL.  (Kirby,  1837), 

<  Gr.  (cret'f  {ktsv-),  a  comb,  +  exeiv,  have.]  A 
genus  of  moths,  of  the  family  Lithosiidce,  having 
3-jointed  palpi,  longer  than  the  head,  with  the 
first  and  second  equal  and  the  third  shorter. 
It  is  distinctively  a  new-world  genus,  and  the 
species  are  found  in  North  and  South  America. 

Othalamidae  (tha-lam'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cthalamus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  thoracic  oir- 
ripeds. 

Ctbalamus  (thal'a-mus),  n.  [NL.,  an  irreg. 
form,  perhaps  a  transposition  of  *chthamalus, 

<  Gr.  ;i;9a/iaAdf,  near  the  ground,  low,  akin  to 
Xaual,  on  the  ground :  see  chameleon,  etc.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Cthalamidai. 

Cu.  The  chemical  symbol  of  copper  (Latin  eu- 
prum). 

cuadra  (kwa '  dra),  n.  [Sp.,  a  square,  <  L. 
quadra,  a  square,  a  bit,  piece,  prop.  fem.  of 
(LL.)  quadrus,  square:  see  quadrate,  square.] 
A  linear  measure  of  the  states  of  Spanish  South 
America,  but  unknown  in  Spain,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  metrological  handbooks.  It  was 
originally  400  feet  of  Castile,  afterward  3335,  and  now 
contains  in  different  states  166,  150,  and  80  varaa.  In 
the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic  it  contains  150- 
local  varas,  except  in  Tucuman,  where  it  has  166.  In 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Uruguay,  etc.,  it  contains 
100  varas.  It  is  also  used  as  a  square  measure.  The 
Argentine  cuadra  contains  over  4  English  acres,  the  Uru- 
guayan barely  2. 

cuamara(kwa-ma'ra),».  [Native  name.]  The 
wood  of  Dipteryx  odorata,  a  leguminous  tree  of 
British  Guiana,  which  yields  the  Tonka  bean. 
It  is  hard,  tough,  and  very  dm-able,  and  is 
used  for  shafts,  mill-wheels,  cogs,  etc. 

cuartas  (kwar'tas),  n.  [<  Sp.  cuarta,  a  fourth 
part,  quarter:  see  quart,  quarter.]  An  infe- 
rior kind  of  Cuban  tobacco,  used  as  a  fiUiog  for 
cigars.    Also  called  cuartel. 

CUartilla  (kwar-te'lya),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  euarto, 
fourth:  see  quart,  quarter.]  1.  A  Spanish 
measure  of  capacity,  especially  for  liquids: 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cuartillo.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  Arabian  makuk,  being  ^  of  the  moyo 
(Arabian  muicC)  of  Valladolid.  It  derives  its  name  from 
being  the  fourth  part  of  the  cantara.  According  to  the 
standard  of  Toledo  it  contains  1.06  United  States  (old  wine> 
gallons  (previous  to  1801,  4.126  liters);  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  arroba  menor,  used  for  oil,  it  Is  equivalent  to  only  0.83 
of  the  same  gallon. 

2.  A  Spanish  dry  measure,  one  fourth  of  a- 
fanega,  equal  in  Castile  to  13.7  liters;  or  1| 
"Winchester  pecks.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  the 
chief  dry  measure,  it  is  34.32  liters,  or  0.97  Winchester 
bushel.    In  Entre  Kios  it  is  34.41  liters. 

3.  A  South  American  measure  of  land  equal 
to  25,000  square  varas. 

cuartillo  (kwar-te'lyo),  n.  [Sp.,  masc.  dim.  of 
euarto,  fourth.  Cf.  cuartilla.]  1.  A  Spanish 
liquid  measure,  one  fourth  of  an  azumbre :  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  cuartilla.  in  the  last 
system  of  Spanish  measures  it  was  equal  to  0.5042  liter, 
or  1.06  United  States  (old  wine)  pints  (previous  to  1801,  to- 
■0.516  liter);  but  milk  was  sold  by  a  cuartillo  one  fourth 
larger.  The  cuartillo  of  Alicante  was  larger,  being  0.72? 
liter,  or  1.525  United  States  pints. 
2.  A  dry  measure  of  Spain,  one  fourth  of  a 
oelami'ne,  equal  to  1.142  liters,  or  about  one 
sixth  of  a  Winchester  peck.— 3.  A  Meacan 
and  South  American  coin,  the  fourth  part  or 
a  real,  or  about  3i  cents. 

euarto  (kwar'to),  re.  [Sp.,  fourth:  see  qmrt, 
quarter.]  1.  A  copper  coin  struck  in  Spam  tor- 
circulation  in  Manila,  current  as  the  160th  part 
of  a  dollar.— 2.  A  measure  of  land  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  since  1870  one  fourth  of  a  hectare. 

cubi  (kub),  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  not  recorded 
in  ME. ;  perhaps  Celtic,  <  Ir.  cuib,  a  cub,  whelp, 
dog  (cf.  Gael,  cuain,  a  litter  of  whelps),  <  w. 
Gael,  cu  =  W.  ci,  a  dog,  =  E.  hound.  Tlie  na- 
tive E.  word  for  cub  is  lohelp,  q-'''-]  '■■AH 
young  of  certain  quadrupeds,  especially  oltne 
bear,  fox,  and  wolf,  also  of  the  lion  and  tiger 
(more  commonly  whelp),  and  rarely  ot  ™«  °T 
and  some  others;  a  puppy;  a  whelp.— «■ 
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coarse  or  unoouth  boy  or  girl :  in  contempt  or 
reprobation. 

O,  thou  dissembling  cub  I  wliat  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case? 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 
Hence — 3t.  An  assistant  to  a  physician  or  sur- 
geon in  a  hospital.     [London,  Eng.] 

At  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  anno  1703,  the  giand  commit- 
tee resolved  "that  no  surgeon  should  have  more  than  three 
Cubis."  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  S07. 

cub^  (kul>))  ''■ ;  pret.  and  pp.  cubbed,  ppr.  cub- 
bing. [<  ewfti,  «.]  I.  trans.  To  bring  forth,  as 
a  cub  or  cubs. 

II.  intrans.  Contemptuously,  to  bring  forth 
young,  as  a  woman — To  cub  It,  to  Uve  as  or  act  the 
part  of  a  cub.    [Kare.  ] 

Long  before  Romulus  cubbed  it  with  wolves,  and  Remus 
scorned  earth- worlds.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  iv. 

cub^  (kub),  n.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  a  var.  (the  more 
orig.  form)  of  chub  in  the  general  sense  of 
'roundish  lump':  see  chub,  and  cf.  cob^,  which 
is  in  part  a  var.  of  cub^.  Cf.  cm63.]  a  lump; 
a  heap ;  a  confused  mass.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cnb^  (kub),  n.  [To  be  considered  with  the  dim. 
eubbyS,  q.  v. ;  prob.  of  LGr.  origin ;  cf .  LG.  Icubje 
(dim.,  >  E.  cubby 'i),  to-hubje,  also  kubbung,  a 
shed  or  lean-to  for  cattle;  6eA:«t66eZi,  narrow,  con- 
tracted, crowded  for  room;  ef.  also  B.  Icub, 
hubhe,  a  fish-trap,  which  suggests  a  connection 
with  eubby^,  a  creel.  In  the  sense  of  '  cupboard,' 
cub  may  ibe  an  abbr.  of  the  old  form  cubbm-d.^ 

1.  A  stall  for  cattle;  a  crib. 

I  would  rather  have  such  in  cub  or  kennel  than  in  my 
closet  or  at  my  table.  Landor. 

2.  A  chest ;  a  bin. 

When  the  ore  [in  copper-smeltingl  is  sufficiently  calcined, 
it  is  let  down  into  the  cubs  or  vaults  beneath. 

Bneyc.  Brit.,  VI.  348. 

3.  A  cupboard. 

The  great  leidger-book  of  the  statutes  is  to  be  placed  in 
archivis  among  the  university  charters,  and  not  in  any 
mb  of  the  library. 

Abp.  Laud,  Chancelloi'ship  at  Oxford,  p.  132. 

[Local  or  obsolete  in  all  uses.] 
CUb^t  (kub),  V.  t.     [See  cub^, ».]     To  shut  up  or 
confine. 

To  be  cubbed  up  on  a  sudden,  how  shall  he  be  perplexed, 
what  shall  become  of  him?    Bu}-ton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  211. 

Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free. 

Stark  staring  mad,  that  thou  wouldst  tempt  the  sea, 

Cubb'd  in  a  cabin?       Dryden,  tr.  of  Peraius's  Satires,  v. 

Cuba  bast.     See  ba8t\  1. 

cubage  (ku'baj),  ».    {<  cube  + -age.']  1.  The  act 

or  process  of  determining  the  cubic  contents  of 

something;  cubature. 

The  next  chapter  on  the  cubage  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

Nature,  XXXIII.  4. 

3.  The  cubic  contents  measured. 

Cuban  (ku'ban),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cuba  +  -an.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cuba,  a  large  island 
of  the  West  Indies  belonging  to  Spain. 

II.  M.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cuba. 
— 2.  [?.  c]  Same  as  cubanite. 

cubangle  (kiib'aug"gl),  ».  [<  L.  cubus,  cube, 
+  angulus,  angle.]  The  solid  angle  formed  by 
three  lines  meeting  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
other, as  in  a  corner  of  a  cube. 

cubanite  (ku'ban-it),  n.  [<  Cuban  +  -ite^.]  x 
sulphid  of  copper  and  iron,  of  a  bronze-yellow 
color,  intermediate  between  pyrite  and  ohalco- 
pyrite,  first  found  in  Cuba.    .Also  called  cuban. 

cubation^t  (ku-ba'shon),  n.  [<  L.  eubatio(n-),  < 
ciibare,  lie  down.]  The  act  of  lying  down;  a 
reclining.    Ash. 

cubation^  (ku-ba'shon),  n.    Same  as  cubature. 

cubatoryt  (ku'ba-to-^ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  *cu- 
batorius  (neut.  cubatorium,  n.,  bedstead,  bed- 
room), <  LL.  cubator,  one  who  lies  down,  <  L. 
cubare,  lie  down.]  I.  a.  Lying  down ;  reclin- 
ing; recumbent. 

II.  n,.  A  place  for  lying  down ;  a  bedroom ; 
a  dormitory.    Bailey. 

cubature  (ku'b^-tur),  n.  [<  NL.  as  if  *cubatu/ra, 
<  L.  cubus,  cube.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
finding  the  solid  or  cubic  contents  of  a  body ; 
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LG.  hubje :  see  cmJS.]    a.  snug,  confined  place ; 
a  cubbyhole.     [Bare  or  obsolete.] 
CUbbyl   (kub'i),  a.      [Cf.   cubby^,   ».]     Snug; 

CUbby2  (kub'i),  n. ;  pi.  cubUes  (-iz).  [See  cub^.] 
A  creel  or  basket  of  straw  carried  on  the  back 
and  fastened  by  a  strap  across  the  chest:  used 
in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands. 

cubbyhole  (kub'i-hol),  n.  A  small,  close  apart- 
ment, or  inclosed  space;  a  closet,  or  any  simi- 
lar confined  place ;  hence,  humorously,  a  very 
small  house ;  a  cot. 

One  place,  a  queer  little  "cubby-hole,"  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

0.  W.  Holmei,  Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe,  iv. 

cubby-house  (kub'i-hous),  n.  A  little  house,  as 
a  doll-house,  built  by  chiLdreu  in  play. 

We  used  to  build  cubby-houses  and  fix  'em  out  with 
broken  chiny  and  posies. 

R.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighbors,  p.  6. 

cubby-yew  (kub'i-u),  n.     [A  corruption  of  co- 

bia.].   Same  as  crab-eater,  2. 

cub-drawn  (kub'dran),  a.    Drawn  or  sucked 

by  cubs;  exhausted  by  sucking;  hence,  fiercely 

himgry.     [Rare.] 

This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch, 

The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fui-  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs. 

And  bids  what  will  take  all.  Shak.,  Lear,  iiL  1. 

cube  (kub),  n.     [<  P.  cube  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cubo  = 
G.  Dan.  hubw,  Dan.  also  Icube  =  Sw.  Icub,  <  L. 
cubus,  <  Gr.  Ki/3o£-,  a  die,  a  cube,  a  cubic  num- 
ber.]    1.  In  geom.,  a  regular 
body  with  six   square  faces; 
a  rectangular  parallelepiped, 
having  all  its  edges  equal.  The 
cube  is  used  as  the  measuring  unit 
of  solid  content,  as  the  square  is  of 
superficial  content  or  area.     Cubes 
of  different  sides  are  to  one  another 
as  the  third  power  of  the  number  of 
units  in  one  of  their  sides.  cube 

2.  In  arith.  and  alg.,  the  pro- 
duct obtained  by  multiplying  the  square  of  a 
quantity  by  the  quantity  itself ;  the  third  power 
of  a  quantity :  as,  4  X  4  X  4  =  64,  the  cube  of  4 ; 

ftS  is  the  cube  of  a;  or  x^  of  x Cube  root,  the 

number  or  quantity  of  which  a  given  number  or  quantity 
is  the  cube.  The  easiest  way  of  extracting  a  cube  root  is 
by  Homer's  method.  See  method.—  Cyclical  cube.  See 
cj/rfjcai.— Duplication  of  the'  cube.  See  duplication. 
—Leslie's  cube,  a  cubical  vessel  filled  with  hot  water 
and  used,  under  varying  conditions,  iu  measuring  the  re- 
flectiug,  radiating,  and  absorbing  powers  of  different  sub- 
stances.—Truncated  cube,  a  tessarescse-decahedron  (or 
fourteen-sided  body),  formed  by  cutting  off  the  faces  of 
the  cube  parallel  to  those  of  the  coaxial  octahedron  far 
enough  to  leave  them  regular  octagons,  while  adding  eight 
triangular  faces.  It  is  one  of  the  thirteen  Archimedean 
solids. 

cube  (kiib),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cubed,  ppr.  cub- 
ing. [<  cube,  n.]  To  raise  to  the  cube  or  third 
power.     See  cube,  n.,  2. 

cubeb  (kii'beb),  n.  [ME.  corruptly  CMCwSe,  qui- 
bibe;  =  F.  cubebe  =  Pr.  Sp.  cubeba  =  Pg.  cubebas, 
cobebas,  pi.,  =  It.  cubebe,  <  ML.  cubeba,  <  Ar. 
Pers.  Jcabdba,  Hind,  kabdba,  habab-ehini.]  The 
small  spicy  berry  of  the  Piper  Cubeba,  a  climbing 
shrub  of  Java  and  other  East  Indian  islands.  It 
resembles  a  grain  of  pepper,  but  is  somewhat  longer.    In 


Hitherto  anthropologists  have  chiefly  employed  solid 
particles,  such  as  shot  or  seeds,  in  the  cubature  of  skulls. 

Science,  V.  499. 
2.  The  cubic  contents  thus  found. 

cubbordt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cupboard. 

cnbbridge-head  (kub'rij-hed),  n.  [<  cubbridge, 
perhaps  for  *cubbordage  (<  cubbord  for  cupboard 
+  -age),  -f-  h^ad.]  Naut.,  a  partition  made  of 
boards,  etc.,  across  the  forecastle  and  half -deck 
of  a  ship. 

CUbbyl- (kub'i),  n.:  pi.  cubbies  (-iz).  [Usually 
in  comp.   cubbyhole;  prob.  of  LG.   origin;  < 


cubicula 

pepper,  without  the  peculiar  medicinal  properties  of  East 
Indian  cubebs. 

cubebic  (ku-beb'ik),  a.  [<  cubeb  +  -de]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  cubebs Cubebic 

acid,  C14H18O4,  an  amorphous  yellow  substauce  con- 
tained in  cubebs,  to  which  the  diuretic  effect  of  the  drug 
is  said  to  be  due. 

CUbebin  (kii'beb-in),  n.  [<  cubeb  +  -irfi.]  An 
odorless  substance  (CipHj^oOs)  ciystallizing 
in  small  needles  or  scales,  found  in  cubebs. 
Physiologically  it  seems  to  be  inactive. 

cube-ore  (kub'or),  n.  A  mineral  crystallizing 
in  cubic  crystals  of  a  greenish  color ;  a  hydrous 
arseniate  of  iron.   Also  c.aX\.&6.pharmacosiderite. 

cube-powder  (kub'pou''''d6r),  ».  Gunpowder 
made  iu  large  cubical  grains,  and  burning  more 
slowly  than  small  or  irregular  grains,  used  ia 
heavy  ordnance,  it  is  made  by  cutting  press-cake  in 
two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  aa  to  pro- 
duce cubes  with  edges  0.75  inch  in  length.  There  are 
about  72  grains  to  the  pound.    Also  called  cubiciU powder. 

cube-spar  (Imb'spar),  n.  Anhydrous  sulphate 
of  calcium ;  anhydrite. 

CUbhood  (kub'hud),  n.  [<  cmJI  +  -hood.']  The 
character  or  condition  of  a  cub;  the  state  of 
being  a  cub. 

The  shaping  of  the  earth  from  the  nebulous  cubhood 
of  its  youth  ...  to  its  present  form. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  243- 

cubic  (kii'bik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  cubigue  =  Sp. 
cubico  =  Pg.  It.  cubico,  <  L.  cubicus,  <  Gr.  Kvpt- 
K6g,  <  KvjSoc,  a  die,  cube :  see  cube.]  I.  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  cube. —  2.  Solid;  three-dimen- 
sional :  said  of  a  unit  of  volume  related  to  a  unit 
of  length  of  the  same  name  as  a  cube  is  re- 
lated to  its  edge.  Thus,  a  cubic  yard  is  the  volume  or 
solid  contents  of  a  cube  whose  edges  are  each  a  yard  long. 
Abbreviated  c. 

3.  In  alg.  and  geom.,  being  of  the  third  order, 
degree,  or  power.— cubic  alum.  See  aiwm.— Cubic 
curve.  See  curve. —  Cubic  or  cubical  determinant. 
See  determinant.—  Cubic  elllptois,  a  curve  whose  equa- 
tion is  ayS  =  x^b  —  x).  It  is  a  cuspidal  cubic  tangent  to  the 
line  at  infinity.— Cubic  equation,  in  alg.,!Ln  equation  in. 
which  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  a. 
cube.— Cubic  number,  cubic  quantity.  Same  as  cube, 
2. —  Cubic  surface,  a  sm-face  whose  point-equation  is- 
of  the  thii'd  degi-ee ;  a  surface  cut  by  every  line  in  space 
in  three  points,  real  or  imaginary. —  Cubic  system,  in 
crystal.,  same  as  isometric  system.  See  crystallography. — 
Plane  cubic  parabola,  a  cubic  of  the  form  a^x=y3.  it 
is  a  cubic  of  the  third  class,  having  a  cusp  at  infinity  and 
a  single  point  of  inflection  (which  is  a  center). — Twisted- 
CUbic  curve.  See  tudsted  cubic,  below. 
II.  n.  In  math.,  a  cubical  quantie,  equation, 

or  curve — Binary,  ternary,  quaternary  cubic,  a 

homogeneous  entire  function  of  the  third  degree,  contain- 
ing two,  three,  or  four  variables. —  Characteristic  of  a. 
cublc.  See  characteristic. —  Circular  cubic,  cuspidal, 
cubic.  See  the  adjectives.—  Twisted  cubic,  a  curve  in 
space  which  is  cut  by  every  plane  in  three  points,  real  or 
imaginary. 

cubica  (ku'bi-ka),  n.  [Origin  imcertain.]  A" 
iine  kind  of  shalloon  used  for  linings,  ranging 
in  width  from  32  to  36  inches.  Diet,  of  Needle- 
worTc. 

cubical  (ku'bi-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
cube. — 2.  Cubic — Cubical  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion. See  coe^cient.— Cubical  ellipse,  hyperbola,  hy- 
perbolic parabola,  parabola,  twisted  cubics  distm- 
guished  by  their  intersections  with  the  plane  at  infinity ; 
the  ellipse  having  only  one  real  intersection,  the  hyper- 
bola three,  all  distinct,  the  hyperbolic  parabola  three,  of 
which  two  fall  together,  and  the  parabola  three,  all  coin- 
cident.—Cubical  figure,  a  figure  in  three  dimensions.— 
Cubical  powder.    Same  as  cube-powder. 

CUbically  (kii'bi-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  cubic  man- 
ner; by  cubing;  with  reference  to  the  cube  or 
its  properties. 

Sixty-four, .  .  .  made  by  multiplying  .  .  .  four  cubicaZly. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  217. 

cubicalness  (ku'bi-kal-nes),  ».  The  character 
of  being  cubical. 

cubicite,  cubizite  (ku'bi-sit,  -zit),  n.  [<  cubic 
+  {zeol)ite,  or  <  cubi{c)  +  z{eol)ite.]  Cubic  zeo- 
lite, or  analeim. 

cubiclet  (ku'bi-kl),  n.  [Also  cubicule  ;  <  L.  cubi- 
culum,  a  bedroom,  <  cubare,  lie  down.]  A  bed- 
room; a  chamber.     [Rare.] 

Two  messengers  from  the  flock  of  cardinals,  invading 
the  sanctity  of  his  [Pole's]  nightly  cubicle,  broke  his  slum- 
bers with  the  news  of  his  proffered  designation. 

B.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvii, 

CUbicone  (kti'bi-kon),  n.      [<  cubi{c)  +  cone.J 
A  conical  surface  of  the  third  degree. 
cubicontravariant  (ku-bi-kon-tra-va'ri-ant),  n. 
[<  cttbi(c)  +  contravariant.]     A  contravariant 
of  the  third  degree. 
cubicovariant  (ku'''bi-k6-va'ri-ant),  n.    [<  cu- 
bi(c)  +  co-variant.]    A  covariant  of  the  third 
aromatic  warmth  and  pungency  cubebs  are  far  inferior  to     degree. 

pepper;  but  they  are  much  valued  for  their  use  in  diseases  cubicritiCOid  (ku-bi-krit'i-koid),  «.      [<  C«6J(c> 
of  the  urinary  system  and  of  the  bronchial  tubes     Some-       ,    wfeoid  1     A  eritieoid  of  ilip  third  deorpp 

times  called  cubeb  pepper.- Mrioaix  cubebs,  the  fruit    f  cnitcoza.}    A  criiicoia  ot  tne  tnira  aegree. 
of  Piper  Clusii,  which  has  the  hot  taste  and  odor  of  black  CUDlCUia,  n.     Plural  01  cubiculum. 


Cubeb  {Ptfier  Cubeba). 


cubicular 

cnbicular  (ku-ljik'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  cubieularis, 
also  cubicularius :  see  ciibicidary.}  Belonging 
to  a  bedchamber ;  private. 

Tho'  there  be  Rules  and  Rubrics  in  our  Liturgy  sufficient 
to  guide  every  oue  in  the  performance  of  all  holy  duties, 
yet  I  believe  every  one  hath  some  mode  and  model  or  for- 
mulary of  his  own,  especially  for  liis  private  cubicular  de- 
votions. Houiell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  82. 

CUbiculary  (kii-bik'u-la-ri),  a.  and  «.  [ME. 
ciibicularie,  n.;'  =  OF.'  eubiciilaire  =  Pr.  ciibicu- 
lari  =  Sp.  Pg.  eubiculario  =  It.  cubicolario,  <  L. 
cubicular  ills,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  bedchamber, 
as  a  noun  a  chamber-servant,  valet-de-eham- 
bre,  <  cubiculum,  a  bedchamber:  see  cubicle.'] 
J.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bedchamber. 
—  2.  Pitted  for  the  posture  of  lying  down. 
[Rare.] 

Custom,  by  degrees,  changed  their  cuMculary  beds  into 
discubitory.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  6. 

Il.t  n.  A  chamberlain.     Wyclif. 
cubicule  (ku'bi-kiil),  m.     [See  cubicle.']    Same 

as  cubicle. 
cubiculot  (ku-bik'u-16),  n.     [For  It.  cubicolo,  < 
L.  cubiculum:  see  cubicle.]    A  bedchamber;  a 
chamber. 
Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you? 
Sir  To.  We'll  call  thee  at  the  cubieulo. 

Shak.,T.  N.,  iii.  2. 

cubiculum  (ku-bik'u-lum),  ». ;  pi.  cubicula  (-la). 
[ML.,  <  L.  cubiculum,  a  bedchamber:  see  cubi- 
cle.] 1.  In  archwol.,  a  burial-chamber  having 
round  its  walls  loculi  or  compartments  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead.  See  catacomb. — 2.  A 
mortuary  chapel  attached  to  a  church. 

cubiform  (ku'bi-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  cubus,  cube,  + 
forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a  cube; 
cubic. 

The  genus  Amphitetras  ...  is  chiefly  characterized  by 
the  cubifonn  shape  of  its  frustules. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  293. 

CUbinvariant  (kub-in-va'ri-ant),  )!.  [<  eub{ic) 
+  invariant.]  In  math.,  an  invariant  of  the 
third  degree  in  the  coefficients  of  a  quautic. 

cubit  (ku'bit),  n.  [<  ME.  cubit,  cubite  =  OF. 
coude,  coute,  cute,  P.  coude  =  Pr.  coide,  cods, 
elbow,  =  OSp.  cobdo,  Sp.  codo,  elbow,  a  mea- 
sure, cAbito,  the  ulna,  =  Pg.  cubito,  the  ulna,  a 
measure,  covado,  an  ell  (cf .  coto,  a  small  piece), 
=  It.  cubito,  cubit,  elbow,  angle,  =  Wall,  cot, 
<  L.  cubitum,  rarely  cubitus,  the  elbow,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger,  an  ell,  earlier  in  Gr.  KvjiiTm,  also  hvPtittov, 
described  as  Sicilian  (the  Attic  word  being  uAe- 
Kpavov  or  u/lej/)/  =  L.  ulna-  =  B.  ell),  prob.  from 
OL.,  lit.  a  bending,  <  cubare  (bend),  recline,  lie, 
=  Gr.  id)KTeiv,  bend ;  cf.  Gael,  cubaeli,  bent.]    1. 

.In  anat.:  (o)  The  forearm  or  antebrachium; 
the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

Putte  thou  elde  clothes  .  .  .  vndur  the  cuHt  of  thin 
hondis  [translation  of  Latin  sub  cubito]. 

Wydif,  Jer.  xxxviii.  12  (Purv.). 

(6)  The  inner  bone  of  the  forearm ;  the  ulna. — 

2.  A  linear  imit  derived  from  the  length  of  the 
foreai*m.  The  natural  cubit  used  for  measuring  cloth 
was  probably  originally  the  length  from  the  end  of  the 
tliumb-nail  to  the  elbow,  though  no  cubit  so  short  is  known. 
The  royal  Egyptian  cubit  is,  of  all  units  of  measure  or 
weight,  that  one  whose  use  can  be  traced  back  in  history 
the  furthest ;  for  it  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  pyi'amids  of  Gizeh,  perhaps  3500  B.  c.  From  a  num- 
ber of  Egyptian  measuring-sticks  found  in  the  tombs,  this 
cubit  is  ascertained  to  be  equal  to  20.64  English  inches,  or 
524  millimeters.  It  was  divided  into  seven  palms,  instead 
of  six  as  the  ordinary  cubit  was;  and  this  was  probably 
owing  to  measurements  along  walls  with  the  forearm  hav- 
ing been  made  by  placing  the  hand  behind  the  elbow 
and  leaving  it  on  the  wall  until  the  arm  was  laid  down 

?gain.  The  Egyptian  and  Roman  are  the  only  ancient 
ubits  of  importance  whose  lengths  are  undisputed.  The 
Roman  cubit  was  IJ  Roman  feet,  or  17.4  English  inches. 
Two  cubits  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  for  Ezekiel  speaks 
of  a  cubit  which  is  a  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth.  The 
shorter  of  these  cubits  wag  probably  that  which  in  Deuter- 
onomy is  called  the  cubit  of  a  man ;  the  longer  one,  that 
which  in  Chronicles  is  called  the  cubit  after  the  first  mea- 
sure—that is,  the  most  ancient  cubit.  Julian  of  Ascalon 
speaks  of  two  cubits  in  the  ratio  of  28  to  25.  But  we  have  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  lengths  of  the  Hebrew  cubits, 
since  the  cubit  of  the  temple  is  estimated  variously  by 
high  authorities,  as  from  19  to  26  inches.  There  are  many 
cubits,  ancient  and  modern,  of  widely  different  values. 

And  gee  schulle  undirstonde,  that  the  Cros  of  oure  Lord 
was  eyght  Cubytes  long,  and  the  overthwarb  piece  was  of 
lengthe  thre  Cubytes  and  an  half. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  12. 

Four  cubits  [was]  the  breadth  of  it  [Og's  iron  bedstead], 

after  the  cubit  of  a  man.  Dent.  iii.  11. 

3.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  veins,  nerves,  or  ribs 
of  an  insect's  wing ;  a  cubital  rib,  succeeding 
the  radius  or  sector.   See  phrases  under  cubitus. 

cubital  (ku'bi-tal),  a.  [<  L.  cubitalis,  <  cubitum, 
elbow:  see  oulrit.]  1.  In  anat.,  pertaining  to 
the  forearm,  or  to  the  ulna ;  antebrachial ;  ul- 
nar :  as,  the  cubital  artery,  nerve,  vein,  muscle. 
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—  2.  In  entom.,  pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  cu- 
bitus of  an  insect's  wing :  as,  cubital  cells ;  the 
cubital  rib. —  3.  Of  the  length  or  measure  of  a 
cubit. 

Cubital  stature.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  11. 

4.  Growing  on  the  cubit,  antebrachium,  or  fore- 
arm, as  feathers  of  a  bird's  wing :  as,  the  cubital 
coverts.    See  couerf,  »./6. 

The  principal  modes  of  imbrication  of  the  cubital  cov- 
erts as  observed  in  healthy  living  birds  of  all  the  leading 
carinate  forms.  Nai,ure,  XXXIII.  621. 

cubital  (ku'bi-tal),  n.  [<  L.  cubital,  an  elbow, 
cushion,  <  cubitum,  elbow :  see  cubit,  and  cubital, 
a.]  1.  A  bolster  or  cushion  to  rest  the  elbow 
upon,  as  used  by  persons  reclining  at  meals  in 
Eoman  antiquity,  and  by  invalids,  etc. — 2.  [< 
cubital,  a.]  The  third  joint  of  the  pedipalp  of 
a  spider.    It  is  generally  short. 

cubit-bone  (kii'bit-bon),  n.  The  cubital  bone ; 
the  ulna. 

CUbited  (ka'bi-ted),  a.     [<  cubit  +  -ed^.]    Hav- 
ing the  measure  of  a  cubit:  used  in  composi- 
tion.    [Bare.] 
The  twelve-cw6i(e(i  man.  Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  303. 

cubit-fashion  (kii' bit -fash  "on),  adv.  In  the 
mode  of  measuring  with  the  forearm,  on  which 
the  cubit  is  founded. 

The  olchine  was  roughly  spoken  of  as  equal  to  the  Rus- 
sian arshine,  and  measured  cubit-fashion,  from  the  elbow 
to  the  end  of  the  forefinger. 

Lansdell,  Russian  Central  Asia,  II.  36. 

cubiti,  n.    Pluial  of  cubitus. 

cubitidigital  (ku"bi-ti-dij'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  cubi- 
tum, elbow,  +  digitus,  finger,  -1-  -al.]  In  anat.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  forearm  and  to  the  fingers. 

cubiti^re  (P.  pron.  ktt-be-tiar'),  n.  [F.,  <  L.  cm- 
Jjtem,  elbow:  see,  cubit.]  In  medieval  armor,  & 
general  name  for  the  defense  of  the  elbow  when 
forming  a  piece  separate  from  the  covering  of 
the  arm.  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  consisted  of  a 
roundel,  slightly  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  and  held 
over  the  hauberk  or  broigne  by  a  strap  passing  round  the 
elbow-joint;  later  it  became  more  conical,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  another  plate  was  added,  covering 
the  side  of  the  elbow-joint.  When  the  complete  bras- 
sart  was  introduced,  toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  cubitifere  formed  a  part  of  this,  and  was  reg- 
ularly articulated ;  but  the  old  cup-shaped  form  or  some 
modification  of  it  was  retained  by  those  who  could  not 
afford  the  expense  of  the  brassart  of  plate.  See  cuts  un- 
der armor. 

cubitocarpal  (kii"bi-t6-kar'pal),  a.  [<  L.  ct<- 
bitum,  elbow,  +  NL.  carpus,  q.  v.,  +  -al.]  In 
anat.,  pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  forearm  and 
to  the  carpus  or  wrist:  as,  the  cubitocarpal  ar- 
ticulation. In  man  this  joint  is  called  radio- 
carpal. 

cubitus  (ku'bi-tus),  n. ;  pi.  cubiti  (-ti).  [L. :  see 
cubit.]  Same  as  cubit.—  Cubitus  antlcus,  in  entom., 
the  anterior  cubital  or  discoidal  rib. — Cubitus  posticus, 
in  entom.,  the  posterior  cubital  or  submedian  rib.    Claus. 

cubizite, «.     See  cubicite. 

cubla  (kub'la),  n.  [NL.,  perhaps  of  South  Afri- 
can origin.]  "  A  book-name  of  a  South  African 
shrike,  the  Dryoscopus  cubla.   Also  cubla-shrike. 

Cubo-bicLuadratic  (ku"bo-bi-kwod-rat'ik),  a. 
In  math.,  of  the  seventh  degree. 

cuboctahedral  (kub"ok-ta-he'dral),  a.  [<  cu- 
boctahedron  +  -al.]  Eelating  to  or  having  the 
shape  of  a  cuboetahedron.  Also  cubo-octahedral. 

cuboctahedron  (kiib"ok-ta-he'dron),  ».  [< 
cube  +■  octahedron.]  A  solid  with  fourteen  faces 
formed  by  cutting  off  the  corners  of  a  cube 
parallel  to  the  coaxial  octahedron  far  enough 
to  leave  the  original  faces 
squares,  while  adding  eight 
triangular  faces  at  the  trunca- 
tions. The  same  result  is  obtained 
by  cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  octa- 
hedron far  enough  to  leave  the  origi- 
nal faces  triangles.  It  is  one  of  the 
thirteen  Archimedean  solids.    Also 

cubo-OCtahedron. — Truncated    CU-  Cuboetahedron. 

boctahedron,  a  solid  with  twenty- 
six  sides  formed  by  the  faces  of  the  coaxial  cube,  octahe- 
dron, and  rhombic  dodecaliedron,  in  such  proportions  that 
the  faces  belonging  to  the  cube  become  regular  octagons, 
those  belonging  to  the  octahedron  hexagons,  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  dodecahedron  squai'es.  It  is  one  of  the  thir- 
teen Archimedean  solids. 

cubo-cube  (kii'bo-kub),  n.  [<  NL.  cubocubus,  < 
LGr.  Kvji6iivpn(,  the  product  of  two  cube  num- 
bers, <  Gr.  /c{i/3oc,  cube,  +  ki)/3o?,  cube.]  In  math., 
the  sixth  power  of  a  number;  the  square  of 
the  cube :  thus,  64  is  the  cubo-cube  of  2. 

cubocubic  (ku-bo-kii'bik),  a.  In  math.,  of  the 
sixth  degree. —  Cubocubic  root,  a  sixth  root. 

cubo-cubo-cube  (Idi'b6-ku"b6-lmb),  n.  [<  NL. 
cubocubo-cubus,  <  Gr.  Kv^og  +  Kiipoq  +  nvjioQ, 
cube.]  In  math.,  the  ninth  power  of  a  number ; 
the  cube  of  the  cube :  thus,  512  is  the  cubo-cubo- 
cube  of  2. 


cucking-stool 

cubo-cnneiform  (kii-bd-ku'ne-i-f6rm),  a.  [< 
cubo(id)  +  cuneiform.]  In  anat.,  pertaining  to 
the  cuboid  and  to  the  cuneiform  bones:  as  a 
cubo-cuneiform  articulation  or  ligament.        ' 

cubo-dodecahedral  (kii"b6-d6"dek-a-he'dral) 
a.  [<  L.  cubus,  cube,  +  dodecahedral.^  Present^ 
ing  the  two  forms,  a  cube  and  a  dodecahedron, 

cuboid  (ku'boid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Kv^oad^;' 
cube-shaped,  <  KiJ/3of,  cube,  +  eldog,  form.]  l' 
a.  Resembling  a  cube  in  form. 

II,  n.  In  anat.,  the  outermost  bone  of  the  dis- 
tal row  of  tarsal  bones,  or  bones  of  the  instep 
supporting  the  heads  of  the  fourth  and  fiftli 
metatarsal  bones :  so  called  from  its  cubic  form 
in  man.  it  is  regarded  as  consisting  of  or  as  represent- 
ing the  fourth  and  fifth  distal  tarsal  bones  of  the  typical 
tarsus.    See  cut  under  foot. 

cuboidal  (ku-boi'dal),  a.  [<  cuboid  +  -al] 
Same  as  cuboid. 

True  cork  is  destitute  of  intercellular  spaces,  its  cells  be- 
ing of  regular  shape  (generally  cuboidal)  and  fitted  closely 
to  each  other.  Bessey,  Botany,  p.  126, 

CUboides  (kii-boi'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  nvjjoeid^g, 
cuboid :  see  cuboid.]  In  anat.,  the  cuboid  bone ; 
the  cuboid. 

cuboite  (kii'bo-it),  n.  [<  L.  cubus,  a  cube,  + 
-ite^ :  so  called  because  it  sometimes  occurs  in 
cubic  crystals.]     Same  as  analcite. 

cubomancy  (kii'bo-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  kv^o;,  a 
cube,  die,  +  ptavrela,  divination.]  Divination 
by  means  of  dice ;  dice-throwing. 

Cubomedusae  (ku"b9-me-du'se),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  L.  cubus,  a  cube,  +  NL.  Medusoi,  q.  v.]  A 
family  of  acraspedal  medusans  or  jelly-fishes, 
having  a  somewhat  cubical  figure  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrangement  of  principal  parts 
in  fours.  Thus,  there  are  four  perradial  marginal  bodies, 
containing  endodermal  otocysts,  acoustic  clubs,  and  one 
or  more  eyes ;  four  wide  square  perradial  pouches  of  the 
gastral  cavity ;  and  four  pairs  of  leaf -shaped  gonads,  de- 
veloped from  the  subumbral  endoderm  of  the  gastral 
pouches,  fixed  by  their  margins  to  the  four  interradial  septa 
and  freely  projecting  into  the  gastral  cavity.  Preferably 
written  CuhomedvMdce,  as  a  family  name. 

CUbomedusan  (kii"bo-me-dTi'san),  a.  and  ».    I. 
a.  Having  the  cuboid  character  of  the  Cubome- 
dusce;  of  or  pertaining  to  these  acalephs. 
II.  n.  A  jelly-fish  of  the  family  CubomedustB. 

cubo-octahedral  (ku-bo-ok-ta-he'di'al),  a.  [< 
eubo-octahedron  +  -al.]    Same  as  cuboctahedral. 

cubo-octahedron  (ku-bo-ok-ta-he'dron),  n.  [< 
L.  cubus,  cube,  +  NL.  octahedron,  (i-y.]  Same 
as  cuboetahedron. 

Cubostomse  (Im-bos'to-me),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
K{i/3of,  cube,  +  arS/ia,  mouth.]  A  suborder  of 
T)iscomedus(B  having  the  parts  in  sets  of  four  or 
eight,  and  the  mouth  simple,  at  the  end  of  a 
rudimentary  manubrium,  and  without  any  pro- 
cesses. It  is  represented  by  such  forms  as 
Nattsithoe.    Preferably  written  Cubostomata. 

cubostomoiis  (ku-bos'to-mus),  a.  [<  Cuhosto- 
mcB  +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Cubostomce. 

cuca  (ko'ka),  n.    A  variant  form  of  coca^. 
The  pretious  leaf  called  cuca.  Be  La  Vega, 

cucaine  (ko'ka-in),  n.  [<  cuca  +  -j«e2.]  A  va- 
riant form  ot  cocaine. 

CUChia  (ka'chi-a),  «.  [NL.;  from  native  name.] 
A  fish,  Amphipnous  cuchia,  found  linking  ir 
holes  in  the  marshes  of  Bengal,  of  a  sluggish 
and  torpid  nature,  and  remarkable  for  tenacity 
of  life.    See  Amphipnous. 

cuckif,  V.  i.  [ME.  *cv,c'ken,  "culeken,  *eolcen;  re- 
corded only  in  the  verbal  n.  cucUng,  and  in 
comp.  cucking-stool,  cuck-stool,  q.  v.;  prob.  < 
loel.  MJca,  equiv.  to  E.  cacic:  see  caclc^.]  To 
ease  one's  self  at  stool. 

cuck^t,  V.  t.     [Inferred  from  cucking-stool,  after 
the  assumed  analogy  of  duck^  as  related  to 
ducking-stool.]    To  put  in  the  cucking-stool. 
Follow  the  law ;  and  you  can  cucic  me,  spare  not. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  v.  i 

CUckSf,  V.  i.  [A  var.  of  cook^.]  To  call,  as  the 
cuckoo. 

Clucking  of  moor  fowls,  cucUng  of  cuckoos,  bumbling 
of  bees.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  lil.  1* 

cuck*  (kuk),  «.  *.     [E.  dial.,  also  cook;  origin 
obscure.]    To  cast;  throw;  chuck.    [North. 
Eng.] 
Cook  me  the  baU.  "'"'"'• 

cucking-stool  (kuk'ing-stSl),  n.  [<  Ml.  cuck- 
ing-stol,  eukkynge-,  cokinge-stole,  etc. ;  cf.  eqniv. 
cuck-stool,  <  ME.  cuckestole,  kukstole,  comtM, 
etc..  Grig,  in  the  form  of  a  close-stool  (m  the 
earliest  mention  called  cathedra  stereons);  ^ 
cucUng,  verbal  n.  of  cuck'^,  v.,  +  stool.]  Former- 
ly, a  chair  in  which  an  offender,  as  a /o""???" 
brawler  or  scold,  or.  a  woman  of  disorderly  me, 


cucking-stool 

or  a  defaulting  brewer  or  baker,  was  placed,  to 
be  booted  at  or  pelted  by  tbe  mob.  The  cucidmj- 
stool  lias  been  frequently  confounded  with  the  ducking- 
stool;  but  the  fonner  did  not  of  itself  admit  of  the  ducking 
of  its  occupant,  although  in  conjunction  with  the  tumbrel 
it  was  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose. 

I  had  been  tyed  to  silence, 
I  should  have  beene  worthy  the  cucldng-stoole  ere  this 
time.      Marston  and  Barketed,  Insatiate  Countess,- ii. 
These,  mounted  in  a  chair-curule, 
Which  moderns  call  a  cucking-stool, 
March  proudly  to  the  river  side. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  740. 
<;uckle,  n.  A  corrupt  dialectal  form  of  cocMe'>-. 
KiMCHolA}  (kuk'oid),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
eoekwold,  cockward,  cokward,  etc. ;  <  ME.  eo- 
kolde,  cokewold,  cockewold,  kukwald,  kukeweld, 
etc.,  witb  excrescent  -d,  <  OP.  coiumol,  couqwiol, 
mod.  P.  coeu  =  Pr.  cugol,  a  cuckold,  lit.  a 
cuckoo  (so  called  witb  opprobrious  allusion  to 
the  cuckoo's  habit  of  depositing  her  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds),  <  L.  cuculus,  a  cuckoo : 
see  cuekoo.'i  1.  A  man  whose  wife  is  false  to 
him ;  the  husband  of  an  adulteress. —  2.  A  book- 
name  of  the  cow-bird,  Molothrus  ater :  so  called 
from  its  parasitic  and  polygamous  habits.  [U. 
S.] — 3.  A  name  of  the  cow-fish,  Ostracion  qua- 
drieorne:  apparently  so  called  from  its  horns. 
See  cow-fish  (c). 
cuckold.!  (kuk'oid),  V.  t.  [<  cuckold^,  ».]  To 
dishonor  by  adiultery:  said  of  a  wife  or  her 
paramour. 

If  thou  canst  (mckold  him,  thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure, 

me  a  sport.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

But  suffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam, 

Nor  strut  in  streets  with  Amazonian  pace ; 

For  that's  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  face. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires. 

cuckold^   (kuk'oid),   n.      A  corrupt  form  of 


Cuckold's-knot. 


Same  as 
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crow ;  also  found  ia  older  Teut.  form  (OHG. 
MHG.  gouch,  G.  gauch  =  AS.  gedc  =  loel.  gaakr, 
>  E.  gowk,  a  cuckoo :  see  gowk)  and  ia  many 
other  tongues,  in  various  forms  of  the  type  ku- 
ku,  being  a  direct  imitation  of  the  (iharaeteristic 
cry  of  the  bird.  A  similar  imitation  occurs  also 
in  coo,  cook^,  cock^,  caw,  etc.  (see  these  words). 
The  f  orms,being  imitative,  do  not  conform  close- 
ly to  the  rules  of  historical  development.  In  ear- 
ly superstitions  the  cuckoo  was  regarded  as  of 
evil  omen,  and  enters  into  various  imprecations 
and  proverbs  as  an  embodiment  of  the  devil. 
It  was  also  a  term  of  reproach  or  contempt 
equivalent  to  fool  (cf .  gowk,  in  similar  use),  and 
with  reference  to  its  habit  of  laying  its  eggs  in 
other  birds'  nests  is  the  subject  of  endless  al- 
lusion in  early  literature:  see  CMcfcoZdl.]  1.  A 
bird  of  the  family  Cuculidw,  and  especially  of 
the  subfamily  CucuUnai  or  genus  Cuculits :  so 
called  from  its  characteristic  note.  The  common 
cuckoo  of  Europe  is  Cuculus  canorus,  about  14  inches 
long,  with  zygodactyl  feet,  broad  rounded  tail,  curved 


cuckoldize  (kuk'ol-diz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
euekoldized,  ppr.  cuekoldizing.  [<  cuckoldX  + 
-ize.']    To  make  a  cuckold. 

Can  dry  bones  live  ?  or  skeletons  produce 
The  vital  warmth  of  cuekoldizing  juice  ? 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  ii.  339. 

cuckoldly  (kuk'61d-li),  a.     [<  cuckold  +  -h/^.'] 
Having  the  qualities  of  a  cuckold. 
Poor  cuckoldly  knave  !  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2, 

cuckold-maker  (kuk'old-ma'kSr),  n.  One  who 
commits  adulteiy  with  another  man's  wife. 

cuckoldom  (kuk'ol-dum),  n.  [<  cuckold^  + 
-dom.']  The  state  of  being  a  cuckold;  cuckolds 
collectively. 

Thinking  of  nothing  but  her  dear  colonel,  and  conspir- 
ing cuckoldom  against  me.     Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

cuckoldry  (kuk'old-ri),  n.     [<  cuckold^  +  -ry.'] 
Adidtery ;    adultery   as 
affecting  the  honor  of  the 
husband. 

They  have  got  out  of  Chris- 
tendom into  the  land  —  what 
shall  I  call  it?— of  cuckoldry— 
the  Utopia  of  gallantry,  where 
pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  man- 
ners perfect  freedom. 

Lamb,  Elia,  p.  240.. 

cuckold's-knot  (kuk'-, 
oldz-not),  n.  Naut.,  a 
loop  made  in  a  rope  by 
crossing  tbe  two  parts 
and  seizing  them  toge- 
ther. 

cuckold's-neck  (kuk'oldz-nek),  n. 
emkoWs-hnot. 
cuckoo  (kuk'6),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cuckoe, 
cuekow;  <  ME.  cucko,  cukkow,  cocow,  cockou,  coc- 
cou,  in  earliest  form  euccw  (partly  from  OP.), 
=  MD.  kockock,  kockkock,  km/ckuck,  kuyckkwyck, 
D,  koekoek  =  North  Pries,  kukuut  =  OLG.  cue- 
cue,  MLG.  kuckuck,  kukuk,  LG.  kuekuek,  kukuk  = 
MHG.  oulmk,  also  gukuk,  gukuck,  gukguk,  gug- 
guk,  G.  kuckuck,  kuckuk,  guokguek,  usually  fc«t- 
kuk,  =  Dan.  kukker  =  8w.  kuku  (the  Teut.  forms 
being  partly  conformed  to  the  L.  and  Rom. ) ;  = 
OP.  coucou,  eoeu,  P.  eoucou  =  Pr.  cogul  (cf.  eo- 
cue,  the  cuckoo's  cry)  =  Sp.  cueo,  also  dim.  cu- 
elillo,  =  Pg.  cueo  =  It.  eucco,  also  cucolo,  cuculo, 
cuougUo,  coeeolo,  <  ML.  eueus,  L.  only  in  dim. 
form  cuculus,  a  cuckoo  (cf .  L.  cucus,  a  daw) ;  = 
Gr.  Kdiam^  (see  coccyx),  MGr.  kovkoc,  NGr,  kovko  ; 
=  W.  ewew,  also  cog,  =  Gael.  Ir.  cuach,  also 
eubhag;  =  OBulg.  kukavitsa  =  Serv.  kukavitsa, 
=  Bohem.  kukaehka  =  Pol.  kukulka  =  Russ.  ku- 
}cushka=Alba,m&Jikukatvitse  (cf .  Russ.  kukovati, 
cry  as  a  cuckoo,  kukati,  murmur,  =  Bohem. 
Serv.  kukati  =  Lith.  kaukti  =  Lett,  kaukt, 
howl);  =  Skt.  kokila  (>  Hind,  kokila,  kokla),  a 
cuckoo;  of.  Hind,  kuk,  the  cry  of  a  cuckoo  or 
peacock,  kuku,  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  koko,  a 


bill,  and  ashy  plumage  varied  with  black  and  white.  It 
is  notorious  for  its  parasitism,  having  the  habit  common 
to  many  birds  of  the  family  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  chiefly  smaller  than  itself,  and  caus- 
ing its  young  to  be  reared  by  the  foster-parents — a  con- 
dition generally  entailing  the  destruction  of  their  own 
progeny.  The  remarkable  cries  which  have  given  the  bird 
imitative  names  in  many  languages  are  the  love-notes, 
uttered  only  during  the  mating  season.  The  species 
of  cuckoos  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world ;  they  are  not  all  parasitic.  There  are 
several  subfamilies  of  Cuculidce,  and  many  genera.  (See 
Cuculidce.)  The  American  or  tree-cuckoos  are  arboricole, 
not  parasitic,  and  are  confined  to  America ;  they  are  also 
called  hook-billed  cuckoos,  a  term  not  of  special  perti- 
nence. The  ground-cuckoos  are  American  birds  of  terres- 
trial habits.  The  crested  cuckoos  are  old-world  forms,  as 
are  also  the  coucals,  lark-heeled  or  spur-heeled  cuckoos, 
also  called  pheasant-cuckoos. 

The  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself.  Shak. ,  A.  and  C. ,  ii.  6. 
2.  A  simpleton ;  a  fool :  used  in  jest  or  con- 
tempt, like  the  ultimately  related  gowk. 

Prince.  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou,  then,  to  praise 
him  so  for  running ! 

Falstaf.  A'  horseback,  ye  cuckoo!  but  afoot,  he  will 
not  budge  a  foot.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  i. 

Hombill  cuckoo.    Same  as  channelhUl. 

cuckoo-ale  (kuk'o-al),  n.  A  provision  of  ale  or 
strong  beer  formerly  drunk  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  The  signal 
for  broaching  it 
seems  to  have 
been  the  first  cry 
of  the  cuckoo. 

cuckoo-bee  (kuk'- 
o-be),  n.  A  bee 
of  the  family  4p»- 
dce,  and  of  a  group 
variously  called 
CueuUncB  or  No- 
madce,  represent- 
ed by  the  genus 
Nomada.  The  cuck- 
oo-bees are  richly 
colored,  and  make  no 
nest,  depositing  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other    bees,   whence 

their  name.  The  larvae  on  emerging  devour  the  food  des- 
tined for  the  proper  occupants  of  the  nest,  which  often 
starve  to  death. 

cuckoo-budf  (kuk'o-bud), «.    Probably  a  bud  of 

the  cowslip  or  the  buttercup:  onlyinShakspere. 

Cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue.      Sfta*. ,  L.  L.  L. ,  v.  2  (song). 

cuckoo-dove  (kuk'8-duv),  n.  A  dove  of  the  ge- 
nus Macropygia  (which  see). 

cuckoo-fish  (kuk'o-fish),  n.  1 .  A  Cornish  name 
of  the  striped  wrasse.— 2.  An  English  name  of 
the  boar-fish. 

cuckoo-flo'vrer  (kuk'6-flou''''er),  n.  1.  In  old 
works,  the  ragged-robin,  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi. 
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Harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-JUnvers. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv,  4. 

2.  Now,  more  generally,  the  lady's-smock,  Car- 
damine  pratensis. 

By  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet  GU£koo-flow- 
ers.  Tennyson,  May  Queen. 

cuckoo-fly  (kuk'o-fli),  M.  1.  A  name  of  sundry 
parasitic  hymenopterous  insects,  as  the  Chrysis 
ignita,  of  the  family  Chrysididw. —  2.  pi.  A  gen- 
eral name  of  the  pupivorous  ichneumon-flies, 
the  females  of  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
larvee  or  pupae  of  other  insects. 

cuckoo-grass  (kuk'o-grS.s),  «.  A  grass-like 
rush,  Liizula  eampestris,  flowering  at  the  time 
of  the  cuckoo's  song. 

cuckoo-gurnard  (kSk'o-ger'''nard),  n.  An  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  Trigla  oucmIus. 

cuckoo-pint  (kuk'6-pint),  n.  [<  ME.  cokkupyn- 
tel,  eoke-pintel  (also  gauk-,  gokko-,  gek-pintel),  < 
cokku,  etc.  (or  gek,  etc.,  <  AS.  gede:  see  gowk), 
cuckoo  (in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  cuckoo 
and  the  plant  appear  in  spring  together),  -i-pin- 
tel,  a  coarse  word,  descriptive  of  the  spadJx.] 
The  wake-robin,  Arum  maculatum. 

The  root  of  the  cuekoo-pint  was  frequently  scratched  out 
of  the  diy  banks  of  hedges  [by  birds],  and  eaten  in  severe 
snowy  weather.    Gilbert  White,  Nat.  iSist.  of  Selborne,  xv. 

cuckoo's-bread  (kuk'oz-bred),  n.  [ML.  xjanis 
cuculi ;  P.  pain  de  coucou :  so  called  from  its 
blossoming  at  the  season  when  the  cuckoo's  cry 
is  heard.]  The  wOod-sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosella. 
Also  called  cuckoo' s-meat. 

cuckoo-shell  (kuk'o-shel),  n.  A  local  name  at 
Youghal,  Ireland,  of  the  whelk,  Buecinum  un- 
datuni. 

cuckoo-shrike  (kuk'o-shrik),  «.  A  bird  of  the 
family  Campophagidce.  Also  called  caterpillar- 
catcher. 

cuckoo's-maid  (kuk'oz-mad),  n.  Same  as  cuck- 
oo's-mate. 

CUCkoo's-mate  (kuk'oz-mat),  n.  A  local  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  wryneck,  'tunx  torquilla,  from 
its  appearing  in  spring  about  the  same  time  as 
the  cuckoo. 

cuckoo's-meat  (kuk'oz-met), ».  Same  as  cuck- 
oo's-iread. 

cuckoo-spit,  cuckoo-spittle  (kiik'6-spit, 
-spif'l),  n.  1.  A  froth  or  spume  secreted  by 
sundry  homopterous  iusects,  as  the  common 
frog-hopper,  Aphrophora  or  Ptyelus  spumarius. 
Also  called  froth-spit. 

In  the  middle  of  May  you  will  see,  in  the  joints  of  rose- 
mary, thistles,  and  almost  all  the  larger  weeds,  a  white 
fermented  froth,  which  the  country -people  call  Cuckrow's 
Spit;  in  these  the  eggs  of  the  grasshopper  are  deposited. 
I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  73,  note. 

2.  An  insect  which  secretes  a  froth  or  spume, 
as  a  frog-hopper :  called  in  full  cuckoo-spit  frog- 
hopper. 

cuckqueant  (kuk'kwen),  n.    [Also  written  cue- 
quean,  euckqueane;  <  cuek(_old)  +  quean;  prob. 
as  a  modification  of  cotqu,ean.'\   A  woman  whose 
husband  is  false  to  her :  correlative  to  cuckold. 
Celia  shall  be  no  euckqueane,  my  heire  no  begger. 

Marston,  Wliat  you  Will,  iii.  1. 
Cucquean  Juno's  fury.  Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  5. 

cuck-stoolt  (kuk'stol),  n.  [<  ME.  cuckestoole, 
kukstole,  etc. :  see  cueking-stool.'i  Same  as  euck- 
ing-stool. 

cucqueanf,  n.    See  cuckqusan. 

CUCUJid  (ku'ku-jid),  n.  A  beetle  of  the  family 
Cuculidce. 

Cucujids  (ku-ku'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cucujus 
-)-  -»5(8.]  A  family  of  clavicom  Coleoptera  or 
beetles.  The 
dorsal  segments 
of  the  abdomen 
are  partly  mem- 
branous ;  the 
ventral  segm  ents 
are  free ;  the  tar- 
si are  5-joint- 
ed ;  the  mentum 
is  moderate  or 
small;  the  palpi 
are  approximate 
at  the  base ;  the 
anterior  COX0B  are 

rouuded  or  oval,  Cucujus  clatiipcs. 

and    not   promi-       «,  larva;  i,  beetle  (lines  show  natural  sizesl; 
nent ;  the  poste-    c.  e,  enlarged  back  and  side  views  of  anal  joint 
rior  coxae  are  not   "'  '^"a ;  d,  head,  enlarged, 
sulcate  and  are 

separated ;  the  ventral  segments  are  subequal ;  and  the 
middle  coxal  cavities  open  externally.  The  Cucujidce  are 
mostly  small,  dark-colored  beetles,  living  under  bark  or 
in  decaying  wood ;  some,  however,  infest  f  ood-stuifs,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  farinaceous  character.  The  family  has 
been  divided  into  Passandrinte,  Citcujina,  Hemipeplince, 
BrontitincB,  and  Sylvanince. 
Cucujus  (ku'ku-jus),  n.  [NL.;  of  S.  Amer. 
origin.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cv^ 
oujidce,  having  the  first  tarsal  joints  very  short. 


Cucujus 
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cucurbitive 


to  fossil  species  of  cones  or  cone-like  shells. 
cucullus  (ku-kul'us),  n.  [L.,  a  cowl:  see 
cowil.]  1.  A  cowl  or  monk's  hood:  as  in  the 
proverb  Cucullus  noii  facit  monachum  (the  cowl 
does  not  make  the  monk).  See  hood. —  2.  [NL.] 
In  sool.  and  anat.,  a  formation  or  coloration  of 

rMT     <■  r„ntihiQ    tli6  head  like  or  likened  to  a  hood. 

I'-^i^irianbl^dT  CucUloidese   (ku-ku-loi'de-e),   n.  pi.      [NL.,  < 

Cuculus  +  -oidew.l    The   CucuUdce  and  Miiso- 

phagidce,  or  cuckoos  and  touracous,  combined 

to  constitute  a  superfamily. 

Cucilloides  (ku-ku-loi'dez),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  L. 


C.  clavipfs  is  a  characteristic  example.  It  is  scarlet  above 
with  finely  punctured  surface ;  the  eyes  and  antenna;  are 
black. 

Cuculi  (ku'ku-li),  I},  pi.  [Mj.,  pi.  of  L.  cuculus, 
a  cuckoo:  see  cuckoo  and  Cuculus.']  A  super- 
family  of  coeeygomorphic  birds,  of  the  conven- 
tional order  Picariw,  including  several  families 
related  to  the  Cuculidw. 

Cuculidse  (ku-ku'li-de),  ».  2}l  . 
+  -idm.]  A  family  of  yoke-toed  piearian  birds, 
typical  of  the  group  Coccygomorphce  or  Cuculi- 
J'ormes;  the  cuckoos.  The  feet  are  permanently 
zygodactyl  by  reversion  of  the  fourth  toe,  yet  the  birds 
are  not  of  scansorial  habits.  The  bill  is  moderate,  gen- 
erally cm-ved,  with  a  deflected  tip  and  no  cere  ;  the  palate 
is  desmognatho-os ;  the  legs  are  homalogonatous  ;  the  ca- 
rotids are  two  in  number ;  the  oil-gland  is  nude ;  and  ca;ca 
are  present.  It  is  a  large  and  important  family,  with  about 
200  species,  showing  various  minor  modifications  of  struc 
ture  corresponding  in  a  measure  with  faunal  areas  ;  it  is 
consequently  divided  into  a  number  of  subfamilies.  The 
CouiTUB  are  a  peculiar  Madagascan  type.  The  Phoenico- 
phmrue  are  confined  to  the  old  world,  &b  ai-e  the  Centro- 
podince  or  spur-heeled  cuckoos,  and  the  CuculiTUe  or  typ- 
ical cuckoos.  (See  cut  under  cuckoo.)  America  has  three 
types,  those  of  the  Coccyzince  or  tree-cuckoos,  the  Sauro- 
thcHiuB  or  ground-cuckoos,  and  the  CrotophagiruB  or  gre- 
garious cuckoos.  (See  cuts  under  ani,  Coccyzus,  and  chapar- 
ral-cock.)  The  birds  of  the  genus  Indicator,  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  family,  are  now  usually  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  distinct  family.  In  their  economy  the  Cuculidoe  are 
noted  for  their  parasitism,  which  runs  through  many, 
though  not  all,  of  the  genera  composing  the  family. 

CUCUliform  (ku'ku-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Cuculi- 
formis,  <  L.  citoulus,  a  cuckoo,  +  forma,  shape.] 
Cuculine ;  cuekoo-Hke  in  form  or  structure ; 
coeeygomorphic. 

Ouculiformes  (kn'ku-li-for'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  cucuUformis :  see  cv.euliform.']  A  super- 
family  of  cuculiform  piearian  birds,  approxi- 
mately eqidvalent  to  CoccygomorpkcB,  separat- 
ing the  cuculine  or  cuckoo-like  birds  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  Cypseliformes,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  Piciformes.  it  contains  the  whole  of  the 
conventional  order  Picarim,  excepting  the  goatsuckers, 
swifts,  and  humming-birds,  and  the  woodpeckers  and  wry- 
necks. 

Cuculins  (ku-ku-li'ne),TO.^Z.  [NL.,  <  Cuculus  + 
-!««'.]  1.  In  ornitli. :  (a)  A  subfamily  of  Cucu- 
lidw, including  the  typical  cuckoos,  such  as  the 
Cuculus  canorus  of  Europe.  See  cut  under  cuckoo. 
(6)  In  Nitzsoh's  system  of  classification,  a  ma- 
jor and  miscellaneous  group  of  piearian  or  eu- 
ouUform  birds  of  no  fixed  limits,  including,  be- 
sides cuckoos,  the  trogons,  goatsuckers,  and 
sundry  others.  [Not  in  use  in  this  sense.]  —  2. 
In  entom.,  a  well-marked  group  of  naked,  some- 
times wasp-like,  parasitic  bees,  having  no  pol- 

liniferous  brushes  or  plates;  the  cuckoo-bees. 
See  cu^koo-bee. 
cuculine  (ku'ka-lin),  a.     [<  NL.  cuculinus,  <  L. 

cuculus,  a  cuckoo :  see  cuckoo,  and  ef .  CucuUnos.'] 

Cuckoo-like ;  cuculiform ;  coeeygomorphic ;  per- 
taining or  related  to  the  cuckoos. 
'Cucullaea  (kii-ku-le'a),  n.    [NL.,  <  L.  cucullus,  a 

cap,  hood:  see  coiol^.l    A  genus  of  asiphouate 

bivalves,  of  the  family  Jrcidce,  or  ark-shells, 

having  a  somewhat  square  gibbous  shell  with 

hinge-teeth  oblique  at  the  middle  and  parallel 

with  the  hinge  at  the  ends. 

chiefly  fossil. 
CUCUllaris  (ku-ku-la'ris),  m.;  pi.  cucuUares  (-rez). 

[NL.,  <  L.  cucullus,  a  cap,  hood:  see  cowU.] 

The  cowl-musele  or  trapezius  of  man :  so  called 

because,  taken  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 

side,  it  has  been  likened  to  a  monk's  hood  or 

cowl.     See  trapezius. 
cucuUate,  cucullated  (ku-kul'at,  -a-ted),  a. 

[<  LL.  cucullatus,  <  L.  cucullus,  a  cap,  hood :  see 

eowU.'i     1.  Hooded;  cowled;  covered  as  with 

a  hood. —  2.  In  Jo*.,  having  the  shape  or  sem- 
blance of  a  hood ;  wide  at  the  top  and  drawn  to 

a,  point  below,  in  the  shape  of  a  cornet  of  paper ; 

like  or  likened  to  a  hood:  as,  a  cucullate  leaf  or 

nectary.     In  mosses  it  is  specifically  applied  to 

a  conical  ealyptra  cleft  at  one  side. — 3.  Imool., 

hooded;  having  the  head  shaped,  marked,  or 

colored  as  if  hooded  or  cowled:  specifically  ap-  -,  .     ,    „'_ 

pUed,  in  entom.,  to  the  prothorax  of  an  insect  CucumiS  (ku  ku-mis), 

when  it  is  elevated  or  otherwise  shaped  into  a    """ —        '  " "'•" 

kind  of  hood  or  cowl  for  the  head. 
They  [the  cicada  and  the  grasshopper]  are  differently 

cucullated  or  capuched  upon  the  head  and  back. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  3. 
CUCUllately  (ku-kul'at-li),  adv.    In  a  cucullate 

manner ;  in  the  shape  or  with  the  appearance 

of  a  hood. 
CUCuUiform  (kii-kul'i-f6nn),  a.     [<  L.  cucullus, 

a  cap,_hood  (see  cowP-),  +  forma,  shape.]    Ee- 

sembling  a  hood  or  cowl  in  form  or  appear- 
ance: cucullate. 
CUCUliitet   (ku-kul'it),   n.      [<   NL.   cuculUtes 

(Schroter,  1764,  in  form  cucuUtes),  <  L.  cucullus. 


a  cowl:  see  cucullus.']    A  name  formerly  given  cucurbit^,  CUCUrbite  (ku-kfer'bit),  n.     [<'P.  ca. 


curbite,  <  L.  cucurbita,  a  gourd:  see  gourd.] 
1.  A  chemical  vessel  originally  shaped  like 
a  gourd,  but  sometimes  shallow,  with  a  wide 
mouth,  used  in  distillation,  it  may  be  made  of 
copper,  glass,  tin,  or  stoneware.  With  its  head  or  cover 
it  constitutes  the  alembic.    .See  cUemhic. 

I  have  .  .  .  distilled  quicksilver  in  a  cucurbite,  fitted 
with  a  capacious  glass-head.  Boyh,  Colours. 

3.  A  gourd-shaped  vessel  for  holding  liquids 
Oriental  water-jars  are  often  of  this  form,  and  porcelain 
and  earthenware  vases  of  China  and  Japan  are  freouentlv 
so  shaped.  ' 

3. 


cuculus,  euekoo, -f  Gr.el6oe,iofm.]    "In  Blyth's     "'  tw+KS^'ififfKin  a    i     4.    *  ^i.       . 

svstflTT,  nfi49V  «.  B„TiPT-fp.Tnil4  of  his  7.,nnflnMi.    CUCUrblt2  (ku-ker  bit),  ».    Aplant  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Cucurbitacece. 

Cucurbita  (ku-ker'bi-ta),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cucur- 
bita, a  gouid,  whence  ult.  E.  gourd :  see  gourd^ 
A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Ctipurbita- 
cece.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species,  annuals  or  per- 
ennials, inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world 
They  are  creeping  herbs,  with  lobed  and  cordate  leaves 
large  yellow  flowers,  and  fleshy,  generally  very  large,  fruits' 
Nearly  all  the  perennial  species  are  natives  of  Mexico  and' 
the  adjacent  regions  on  the  north,  and  have  usually  large 
tuberous  or  fusiform  roots.     The  three  annual  species 


system  (1849),  a  superfamily  of  his  Zygodac\_ 
in  which  the  LeptosomatidiB  and  Bucconidce  are 
united  with  the  Cuculidce  proper, 
jpjj^^  Cuculus  (ku'ku-lus),  11.  [NL.,  <  L.  cuculus,  a 
cuckoo:  see  <yuckoo.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Cuculidce,  formerly  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  family  aS  at  present  consti- 
tuted, but  now  restricted  to  forms  congeneric 
with  Cuculus  canorus,  the  type  of  the  genus. 
See  cut  under  cuckoo. 
cucumber  (ku'kum-ber),  re.  [E.  dial,  cowcumber, 
formerly  in  good  literary  use,  being  the  proper 
mod.  representative  of  the  ME.  form  {cucumber, 
being  a  reversion  to  the  L.  form);  <  ME.  cu- 
cumber, cucumer,  cocumber  =  OP.  cocombre,  P. 
concombre  =  Pr.  cogombre  =  Sp.  cohombro  =  It. 
cocomero,  <  ML.  cucumer,  L.  cuctimis  (cucumer-), 
a  cueumlDer.]  1.  A  common  running  garden- 
plant,  Cucumis  sativus.  it  is  a  native  of  southern 
Asia,  but  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times  in  all 
civilized  countries.  See  Cucumis. 
Thi  seedes  with  cocumber  rootes  grounde 
Lete  stepe,  and  save  of  evry  mysse  [mishap]  thai  are. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  36. 

2.  The  long,  fleshy  fruit  of  this  plant,  eaten  as 
a  cooling  salad  when  green,  and  also  used  for 
pickling.  {See  gherkin).  The  stem-end  is  usu- 
ally very  bitter,  as  is  the  whole  fruit  in  some  un- 
cultivated varieties. 

We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely ; 
the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons.  Num.  xi.  5. 

3.  A  common  name  of  various  plants  of  other 
genera — Bitter  cucumber,  the  colocynth,  CitruUus 
Coloeynthis.— Cool  as  a  cucumber,  very  cool;  figura- 
tively, collected ;  entirely  self-possessed. 

When  the  wife  of  the  great  Socrates  threw  a  .  .  .  tea- 
pot at  his  erudite  head  he  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 

Colman  the  Younger,  Heir-at-Law. 
Creeping  oucimiber,  Melothria  pendula,  a  delicate  low 
cucurbitaceous  climber  of  the  southern  United  States, 
bearing  oval  green  berries.— Cucumber-Oil,  a  drying-oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  pumpkin,  squash,  melon, 
etc. —  Indian  cucumber.  See  cucumber-root.— One- 
seeded  or  star  cucumber,  the  common  name  in  the 
United  States  of  the  Sicyos  angulatus,  a  climbing  cucurbi- 
taceous annual,  bearing  clusters  of  dry,  ovate,  prickly, 
one-seeded  fruits.—  Serpent-cucumber,  a  variety  of  the 
common  muskmelon  with  very  long  fruit. — Snake-cu- 
cumber, the  Trichosanthes  Anguina,  a  tall  cucurbita- 
ceous climber  of  the  East  Indies,  with  ornamental  flmbri- 
ate-petaled  flowers  and  a  snake-like  fruit,  3  or  4  feet  long, 
turning  red  when  ripe.—  Squirting  or  wild  cucumber, 
the  Ecballium  Elaterium.  See  Eciallium.  (See  also  sea- 
cucumber.) 
The  species  are  cucumber-root  (ku'kum-ber-rot),  n.  A  lilia- 
ceous plant  of  the  United  States,  Medeola  Vir- 
ginica,  allied  to  Trillium,  having  two  whorls  of 
leaves  on  the  slender  stem,  and  an  umbel  of  re- 
curved flowers.  The  tuberous  rootstock  has  the  taste 
of  the  cucumber,  whence  the  common  name  of  Indian  cu- 
cumber. It  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy. 
cucumber-tree  (ku'kum-ber-tre),  n.  1.  The 
common  name  in  the  United  States  for  several 
species  of  Magnolia,  especially  M.  acuminata 
and  M.  cordata,  from  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
fruit.  The  long-leafed  cucumber-tree  is  M. 
Fraseri;  the  large-leafed,  M.  macrophylla. —  2. 
The  bilimbi,  Averrhoa  Bilimbi,  of  the  East  In- 
dies.    See  Averrhoa. 

cu- 


Flowering  Branch  of  Cucurbita  Pepo. 

originated  probably  in  southern  Asia,  have  long  been  in 
cultivation,  and  have  developed  many  very  different 
forms.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  these  species  were  also 
extensively  cultivated  in  America  long  before  its  discov- 
ery by  Columbus.  C.  Pepo  and  its  varieties  yield  the 
pumpkin,  the  warty,  long-neck,  and  crookneck  squashes 
and  vegetable  marrow,  and  the  egg-  or  orange-gourd.  C. 
maxima  yields  the  various  varieties  of  winter  squash,  often 
of  great  size,  the  turban-squash,  etc.  C.  moschaia  is  the 
source  of  the  musky,  China,  or  Barbary  squash. 

Cucurbitacese  (ku-ker-bi-ta'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Cucurbita  +  -acem.]  A  natural  order  of  poly- 
petalous  dicotyledonous  plants,  with  the  petals 
more  or  less  united  into  a  monopetalous  co- 
rolla, and  containing  climbing  or  trailing  spe- 
cies with  unisexual  flowers,  scabrous  stems  and 
leaves,  and  a  more  or  less  pulpy  -fruit.  An  ac- 
rid principle  pervades  the  order ;  when  this  principle  is 
greatly  diffused  the  fruits  are  edible,  often  delicious,  but 
when  concentrated,  as  in  the  colocynth  and  bryony,  they 
are  dangerous  or  actively  poisonous.  The  order  Includes- 
80  genera  and  about  600  species,  the  most  useful  genera 
being  Citcumis  (the  cucumber),  Cucurbita  (the  pumpkin 
and  squash),  Citrvllus  (the  watermelon  and  colocynth), 
and  Lagenaria  (the  gourd).  Species  of  various  other 
genera  yield  edible  fruits  or  possess  medicinal  properties. 

cucurbitaceous  (ku-ker-bi-ta'shius),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cm- 
curbitaceos. 


CUCUmiform  (ku'kfl-mi-fdrm),  a.     [<  L.  cu-  „„„„„v,j4.„i  n  -  ^  ^  /v  *  in  r/  n..„.,Min  + 

cur^is,  a  cucumber,  +  forma,  sLp.e.]^  Shaped  T^lf  ^^ft  griS tb^ie^us  «^^^ 


like  a  cucumber;  cylindrical  and  tapering  to- 
ward the  ends,  and  either  straight  or  curved. 
/Ucumis  (ku'ku-mis),  n.     [NL.,  <  L.  cuciimis,  a 
cucumber :  see  cucumber.]    A  genus  of  plants, 

,  contain! 
25  species,  natives  of  warm  regions 


-   pertaining  to  the  genus  Cuowmta  or 
the  order  Cucurbitacece :  as,  the  cucurbital  alli- 
ance of  Lindley.   - 
cucurbite,  n.    See  cucurbit^. 


Cucurbita  Pepo. 
cucurbitinus  (ku-k6r-bi-1i'nus),  «.;  pi.  c«w- 
biUni  (-ni).  [NL.,  <  L.  cucurbitinus,  a.,  like  a 
gourd,  <  cuewrbita,  a  gourd:  see  gowd.]  A. 
joint  or  link  of  a  tapeworm;  a  cestoid  zo8ia; 
a  proglottis. 


running  over  the  ground  or  climbing.  They  have  yellow 
flowers,  and  a  round  or  roundish,  cylindrical,  or  angular 
fleshy  fruit.  The  most  widely  known  species  are  C.  sativus, 
the  cucumber,  and  C.  Mela,  which  yields  all  the  different 
varieties  of  the  muskmelon.  The  fruits  of  some  of  the 
species  have  a  very  bitter  taste  and  are  reputed  to  be  pur- 
gative. 

cucupha  (ku'ku-fa),  re.    A  sort  of  coif  or  cap,     _  ,,.„  „. 

with  a  double  bottom  inclosing  a  mixture  of  cucurBitive  (ku-k6r'bi-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  cucurUta, 
aromatic  powders,  having  cotton  for  an  excipi-  a  gourd,  +  -we.]  Shaped  like  the  seeds  of  a. 
eut.    It  was  formerly  used  as  a  powerful  cepha-    gourd:  said  specifically  of  certain  worms.  Imp- 


lie.     Dunglison. 


Cudbear-plant  {Leca- 
nora  tartarea). 


A  clown ; 


cud 

cud  (liud),  n.  [<  ME.  audAe,  oude,  code,  var. 
quide,  guede  (>  B.  quid,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  cvdu,  cwidu, 
cud  (def.  1),  also  in  hwU  cudu  (also  hwU  cwudu, 
cwidu,  cweodo,  gen.  cwidues,  cweodowes),  mastic, 
lit.  'white  cud';  usually  derived,  as  'that  which 
is  chewed,'  from  eedwan,  E.  chew;  l)ut  the  orig. 

'  form  of  the  word  is  cwidu  (whence  the  mod. 
totmquid,  q.  v.),  and  neither  cuduuox  cwidu  can 
he  formed  from  eedwan,  Teut.  •/  "Icu,  Vciu,  by 
any  regular  process.  The  word  agrees  more 
nearly  (though  the  connection  is  doubtful)  with 
AS.  cwith  =  OHGr.  quhiti  =  loel.  hvidhr  =  G-oth. 
Icwithus,  stomach,  belly,  womb  (in  AS.  only  in 
last  sense),  prob.  =  L.  venter  =  Gr.  yaarijp  = 
Skt.  jathara,  belly:  see  venter,  ventral,  etc., 
gastric,  eta.']  1.  A  portion  of  food  voluntarily 
forced  into  the  mouth  from  the  first  stomacib. 
by  a  ruminating  animal,  and  leisurely  chewed 
a  second  time.  See  ruminate,  rumination. — 2. 
A  quid — To  chew  the  cud.    See  chew. 

cudbear  (kud'bar),  n.  [After  Dr.  Cutlibert 
Gordon,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice.]  1. 
A  purple  or  violet  powder,  used  in  dyeing 
violet,  purple,  and  crimson,  prepared  from  va- 
rious species  of  lichens,  especially  from  Leoa- 
nora  tartarea,  which  grows  on  rocks  in  north- 
ern Europe,  it  is  partially  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  is  red  with  acids  and  violet-blue  with  alkalis.  It  is 
prepared  nearlj^  in  the  same  way 
as  archil,  and  is  applied  to  silks 
and  woolens,  having  no  affinity  for 
cotton.  The  color  obtained  from 
cudbear  is  somewhat  fugitive,  and 
it  is  used  chiefly  to  give  strength 
and  brilliancy  to  blues  dyed  with 
indigo. 

2.  The  plant  _Zecanora  tar- 
tarea.   Also  called  cudweed. 

CUdden^t  (kud'n),  n.     [Cf.  cuddy'^.] 
a  dolt ;  an  idiot. 

The  slavering  cudden,  propp'd  upon  his  staff, 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laugh. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1.  179. 

cudden^  (kud'n),  «.  [So.,  also  written  cuddin, 
and  equiv.  to  cuddie  =  cuddy^  and  cuth:  see 
eaddy'^.  Cf.  cudding.]  A  local  English  name 
of  the  coalfish. 

cuddie,  n.    See  cuddyS. 

cudding  (kud'ing),  n.  [Cf .  cudden^.']  The  char 
(a  fish).     [Scotch.] 

cuddle  (kud'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cuddled,  ppr. 
cuddling.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps  freq.  of 
ME.  *eudden  for  cutJttken  (only  once,  in  pret. 
huththed),  otherwise  keththen,  embrace  (rare  in 
this  form  and  sense),  another  spelling  or  a 
secondary  form  of  reg.  ME.  cuthen,  kutlien,  later 
kithen  (pret.  cudde,  kidde,  kedde),  make  known, 
manifest  (hence,  be  familiar),  <  cuth,  couth, 
known:  see  couth  and  kithe.  Cf.  E.  dial,  cuttle, 
talk,  cutter,  fondle,  etc.,  Sc.  euitle,  wheedle  (see 
outtl^,  cutter^,  euitle) ;  OD.  kudden,  come  toge- 
ther, flock  together,  D.fcMfitJe,  a  flock.]  I.  trans. 
To  hug;  fondle;  embrace  so  as  to  keep  warm. 

He'll  mak'  mickle  o'  you,  and  dandle  and  cuddle  you  like 
ane  of  his  ain  dawties.    Tennant,  Cardinal  Beaton,  p.  26. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  join  in  a  hug;  embrace. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  —  2.  To  lie  close  or 
snug;  nestle. 

She  [a  partridge]  cuddles  low  behind  the  Brake : 
Nor  would  she  stay :  nor  dares  she  fly. 

Prior,  The  Dove. 

By  the  social  fires 
Sit  many,  cuddling  round  their  toddy-sap. 

Tennant,  Anster  Fair,  ii.  70. 

It  [Cortona]  is  apretty  little  village,  cuddled  down  among 
the  hills.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  276. 

cuddle  (kud'l),  n.  [<  cuddle,  v.]  A  hug;  an 
embrace. 

cuddle-me-to-you  (kud'l-me-to'ii),  n.  Same  as 
oall-me-to-you. 

cuddyl  (kud'i),  n. ;  pi.  cuddies  (-iz).  [E.  dial, 
and  Se.  (Se.  also  cuddie,  oomp.  cuddy-ass),  prob. 
a  particular  use  of  Cuddy,  a  proper  name,  fa- 
miliar abbr.  of  Cuthhert.    Cf.  neddy  3,-d&.  jack\'] 

1.  An  ass;  a  donkey. 

Just  simple  Cuddy  an'  her  foal  1 

Duf,  Poems,  p.  96.    (Jamieson.) 

While  studying  the  pons  asinorum  in  Euclid,  he  suffered 
every  cuddie  upon  the  common  to  trespass  upon  a  large 
field  belonging  to  the  Laird. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ix. 

2.  A  stupid  or  silly  fellow ;  a  clown. 

It  costs  more  tricks  and  troubles  by  halt. 
Than  it  takes  to  exhibit  a  six-legged  calf 
To  a  boothful  of  country  cuddies. 

Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

3.  A  lever  mounted  on  a  tripod  for  lifting 
stones,  leveling  up  railroad-ties,  etc. ;  a  lever- 
jaok.    E.  H.  Knight. 
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CUddy2  (kud'i),  n.;  pi.  cuddies  (-iz).  [Origin 
obscure.  Cf.  cMftfti/i.]  1.  Naut.,  a  room  or 
eabm  abaft  and  under  the  poop-deck,  in  which 
the  officers  and  cabin-passengers  take  their 
meals ;  also,  a  sort  of  cabin  or  cook-room  in 
lighters,  barges,  etc. ;  in  small  boats,  a  locker. 
[Obsolescent.] 
He  threw  himself  in  at  the  door  of  the  cuddy. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  40. 
Hence — 2.  Any  small  cupboard  or  storehouse 
for  odds  and  ends. 

CUddyS  (kud'i),  «.;  pi.  cuddies  (-iz).  [E.  dial. 
(North.)  and  So.  cuddie;  also  written  cudden, 
cuddin,  cuth,  and  cooth,  the  coalfish ;  cf .  Gael. 
cudaig,  cudainn,  Ir.  cudainn,  a  small  fish,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  young  of  the  coalfish.]  A 
name  of  the  coalfish. 

cuddy*  (kud'i),  n.;  pi.  cuddies  (-iz).  [E.  dial., 
prob.,  like  cuddy\  a  familiar  use  of  the  homely 
proper  name  Cuddy,  abbr.  of  Cuthhert.  Cf.  E. 
dial.  (Devon.)  cuddhan,  a  wren.]  The  gallinule, 
Gallinula  chloropus.  Montagu.  [Local,  British.] 

cuddy-legs  (kud'i-legz),  n.  A  local  EngUsh 
name  of  a  large  herring. 

cudgel  (kuj'el),  n.  [<  ME.  kuggel,  of  Celtic 
origin ;  W.  cogyl,  a  cudgel,  club ;  orig.  perhaps 
'distaff';  of.  W.  cogail,  a  truncheon,  distaff,  = 
Gael,  cuaille,  a  club,  cudgel,  bludgeon,  cuigeal,  a 
distaff,  =  Ir.  cuaill,  a  pole,  stake,  staff,  cuigeal, 
eoigeal,  a  distaff;  cf.  Ir.  euach,'  a,  bottom  of 
yarn,  cuuchog,  a  skein  of  thread.  So  E.  distaff 
is  named  from  the  bunch  of  fiax  on  the  end.] 
A  short  thick  stick  used  as  a  weapon ;  a  club ; 
specifically,  a  staff  used  in  cudgel-play. 

Mid  te  holie  rode  steaue,  thet  him  is  lothest  huggel,  leie 

on  the  deouel  dogge.    [With  the  staff  of  the  holy  rood, 

which  is  to  him  the  hatef  ulest  cudgel,  lay  on  the  devil  dog.  ] 

A'iViren  Hiwle,  p.  292. 

Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 

What  wood  a  cudgel'^  of  by  the  blow. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  i.  222. 
To  cross  the  cudgels.  See  oossi.— To  take  up  the 
cudgels,  to  engage  in  a  contest  or  controversy  (in  self- 
defense  or  in  behalf  of  another) ;  accept  the  gage. 

The  girl  had  been  reading  the  "Life  of  Carlyle,"andshe 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  old  curmudgeon,  as  King  called 
him.  C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  96. 

cudgel  (kuj'el),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cudgeled  or 
cudgelled,  ppr.  cudgeling  or  cudgelling.    [<  cud- 
gel, «.]     To  strike  with  a  cudgel  or  club ;  beat, 
in  general. 
If  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 
At  length  in  a  rage  the  forester  grew. 
And  cudgelld  bold  Robin  so  sore. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Ranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  209). 
To  cudgel  one's  brains.    See  brain. 

cudgeler,  cudgeller  (kuj'el-er),  n.    One  who 
strikes  with  a  cudgel. 
They  were  often  lyable  to  a  night- walking  cudgeller. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

cudgeling,  cudgelling  (kuj'el-ing),  m.     [Ver- 
bal n.  of  cudgel,  «.]     A  beating  with  a  cudgel. 
He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with  Hector ;  and  is  so 
prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling  that  he  raves 
in  saying  nothing.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  3. 

cudgel-play  (kuj'el-pla),  n.  1.  A  contest  with 
ousels. 

Near  the  dying  of  the  day 
There  will  be  a  cudgel-play, 
Wliere  a  coxcomb  will  be  broke, 
Ere  a  good  word  can  be  spoke. 

Wits'  Recreations,  1654.    {Nares.) 

2.  The  science  or  art  of  combat  with  cudgels. 

It  includes  the  use  of  the  quarter-staff,  back-sword,  shil- 

lalali,  single-stick,  and  other  similar  weapons.    See  these 

words. 
cudgel-proof  (kuj'el-prof),  a.     Able  to  resist 

the  blow  of  a  cudgel;  insensible  to  beating  or 

not  to  be  hurt  by  it. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff. 

And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  306. 

cudweed  (kud'wed),  ».  1.  The  popular  name 
of  the  common  species  of  Gnaphalium.  Also 
called  ehafeweed. 

There  is  a  plant,  which  our  herbalists  call  "herbam  im- 
piam,"  or  wicked  cudweed,  whose  younger  branches  still 
yield  flowers  to  overtop  the  elder. 

Bp.  Hall,  Eemains,  Profaneness,  ii.  §  9. 

2.  Same  as  cudbear,  2 Chllding  cudweed,  Ona- 

phalium  Germanicum:  so  called  from  its  throwing  out  a 
circle  of  shoots  at  the  base,  likened  to  a  family  of  children. 
—  Golden  cudweed,  of  Jamaica,  the  Pterocaulon  virga- 
turn,  a  white  tomentose  herb  resembling  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Gnaphalium.  (See  also  sea-cudweed.) 
cuei  (ku).  n.  [Formerly  also  kue,  and  (in  def. 
3)  qu;  also  often  as  P. ,  queue;  <  F.  queue,  <  OF. 
eoue,  coe  =  Pr.  coa  =  Sp.  coda,  now  cola  =  Pg. 
Cauda,  coda  =  It.  coda,  <  L.  coda,  cauda,  a  tail: 
see  cauda,  caudal.  Cf.  coward,  from  the  same 
ult.  source.]     1.  The  tail;  something  hanging 


cuerpo 

down  like  a  tail,  as  the  long  curl  of  a  wig  or  a 
long  roll  or  plait  of  hair.  In  this  sense  also 
queue.    See  pigtail. 

Each  of  those  cues  or  locks  is  somewhat  thicker  than 
common  whip-cord,  and  they  look  like  a  parcel  of  small 
strings  hanging  down  from  the  crown  of  their  heads. 

Cook,  Voyages,  IV.  iii.  6. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  ranged  in  a  line,  await- 
ing their  turn  to  be  served,  as  at  a  bank  or  a 
ticket-office.  In  this  sense  also  gMewe. —  3.  (a) 
Theat.,  Words  which  when  spoken  at  the  end  of 
a  speech  in  the  course  of  a  play  are  the  signal 
for  an  answering  speech,  or  for  the  entrance  of 
another  actor,  etc. 

You  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all. — Pyramus, 
enter;  your  ewe  is  past ;  it  is  "never  tire." 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1. 
When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

(b)  In  music,  a  fragment  of  some  other  part 
printed  in  small  notes,  at  the  end  of  a  long  rest 
or  silence  occurring  in  the  part  of  a  voice  or  an 
instrument,  to  assist  the  singer  or  player  in  be- 
ginning promptly  and  correctly.  Hence  —  4. 
A  hint ;  an  intimation ;  a  guiding  suggestion. 

"The  Whig  papers  are  very  subdued,"  continued  Mr. 
Rigby.  "  Ah !  they  have  not  the  cue  yet,"  said  Lord  Esk- 
dale.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  i.  5. 

Such  is  the  cue  to  which  all  Rome  responds. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  319. 

5.  The  part  which  one  is  to  play;  a  course  of 
action  prescribed,  or  made  necessary  by  cir- 
cumstances. 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2. 

The  flexible  conclave,  finding  they  had  mistaken  their 
cue,  promptly  answered  in  the  negative.  Prescott. 

6.  Humor ;  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

When  they  work  one  to  a  proper  cue. 
What  they  forbid  one  takes  delight  to  do.    Crabbe. 

Was  ever  before  such  a  grinding  out  of  jigs  and  waltzes, 
where  nobody  was  in  the  ewe  to  dance? 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xix. 
My  uncle  [was]  in  thoroughly  good  ewe. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlix. 

7.  A  straight  tapering  rod  tipped  with  a  small 
soft  pad,  used  to  strike  the  balls  in  billiards, 
bagatelle,  and  similar  games. —  8.  A  support 
for  a  lance ;  a  lance-rest. 

cue^t  (ku),  V.  t.  [<  c«el,  «.]  To  tie  into  a  cue 
or  tail. 

They  separate  it  into  small  locks  which  they  woold  or 
cue  round  vrith  the  rind  of  a  slender  plant,  .  .  .  and  as 
the  hair  grows  the  woolding  is  continued. 

Cook,  Voyages,  IV.  iii.  6. 

cue^  (ku),  n.  [Formerly  also  qu;  <  ME.  cm,  cu, 
or  simply  q.  standing  for  L.  quadrans,  a  far- 
thing, though  the  cue  seems  to  have  been  used 
for  half  a  farthing.    See  extract  from  Minsheu.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  letter  Q,  q. — 2t.  (a)  A. 
farthing ;  a  half-farthing. 

A  cue,  i.  [i.  e.]  halfe  a  farthing,  so  called  because  they 
set  down  in  the  Battling  or  Butterie  bookes  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  letter  q.  for  halfe  a  farthing,  and  in 
Oxford  when  they  make  that  cue  or  q.  a  farthing,  they 
say.  Cap.  my  q.  and  make  it  a  farthing,  thus, '.  But  in 
Cambridge  they  use  this  letter,  a  little  s,  .  .  .  for  a 
farthing.  Minsheu,  1617. 

(6)  A  farthing's  worth ;  the  quantity  bought 
with  a  farthing,  as  a  small  quantity  of  bread 
or  beer. 

With  rumps  and  kidneys,  and  cu£s  of  single  beer. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  ii.  2. 

Cry  at   the  buttery-hatch.  Ho,  Launcelot,  a    cue  of 

bread,  and  a  cue  of  beer !       MiddXeton,  The  Black  Book. 

cue-balU  (ku'b&l),  n.    In  billiards  and  similar 
games,  the  ball  struck  by  the  cue,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  balls  on  the  table. 
CUe-balP  (Im'bal),  a.    A  corruption  of  skew- 
bald.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
A  gentleman  on  a  cue-ball  horse. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxxix. 

cue-rack  (ku'rak),  n.  A  rack  or  stand  for 
holding  billiard-cues. 

cuerda  (kwer'da),  n.  [Sp.,  a  measure  of  length 
(see  def.),  lit.  a  cord,  =E.  cord;  seecortJi.]  1. 
The  name  of  several  different  Spanish  imits  of 
length.  The  cuerda  of  Castile  was  variously  8i  and  8i 
varas,  or  22  feet  7.3  inches  and  23  feet  3.7  inches.  The 
cuerda  of  Valencia  was  equal  to  122  English  feet.  The 
cuerda  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  151  varas  of  Castile,  or  140  yards 
1  inch,  English  measure. 

2.  In  the  province  of  La  Mancha  in  Spain, 
a  measure  of  land,  one  half  of  the  seed-ground 
for  a  f anega  of  com. 

cuerpo  (kwer'po),  n.  [Sp.,  <  L.  corpus,  body: 
see  corpse.]    The  body. 

Host  Cuerpo !  what's  that  ? 
Tip.  Light-skipping  hose  and  doublet. 
The  horse-boy's  garb  !      B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  ii.  2. 
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In  (or  en)  cuerpo,  without  a  cloak  or  upper  garment,  or 
without  the  formalities  of  a  lull  dress,  so  that  the  shape 
ol  the  body  is  exposed ;  hence,  flguratlvely,  naked  or  un- 
protected. 

So  they  unmantled  him  of  a  new  Plush  Cloke,  and  my 

Secretary  was  content  to  go  home  quietly,  and  en  cuerpo. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  17. 

cuff  1  (kuf ),  V.  [Appar.  <  Sw.  kuffa,  thrust,  push, 
said  to  be  freq.  of  kufva,  subdue,  suppress, 
cow:  see  com)2.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike  with 
or  as  with  the  open  hand. 

Cuff  him  soundly,  hut  never  draw  thy  sword. 

Shak.,T.'S.,m.  i. 

2.  To  buffet  in  any  way. 

The  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  are  bow'd. 
Caught  and  cufd  by  the  gale.    Tennyson,  Maud,  vi. 

H.t  intrans.  To  fight ;  scuffle. 
The  peers  cuff  to  make  the  rabble  sport.  Dryden. 

cuff  1  (kuf),  n.  [<  cup-,  ».]  1.  A  blow  with  the 
open  hand;  a  box;  any  stroke  with  the  hand  or 
fist. 

This  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

2t.  A  blow  or  stroke  from  or  with  anything. 
With  wounding  cuff  of  cannon's  fiery  ball. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  834. 

CUff2  (kuf),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  cuffe,  <  ME. 
cuffe,  eoffe,  a  glove  or  mitten,  prob.  <  AS. 
euffie,  found  once  in  sense  of  'hood'  or  'cap,' 
<  ML.  cofia,  cofea,  miffa,  cupMa,  >  also  It. 
cuffia  =  F.  coiffe,  etc.,  a  cap,  coif :  see  coif.'] 
If.  A  glove  ;  a  mitten. 

He  caste  on  his  clothes  i-clouted  and  i-hole. 
His  cokeres  and  his  coffus  for  colde  of  his  nayles. 

Fiers  Plowman  (A),  vii.  56. 
Cuffe,  glove  or  metyne  [var.  mitten],  mitta,  ciroteca. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  106. 

3.  (o)  A  distinct  terminal  part  of  a  sleeve  at 
the  wrist,  intended  for  embellishment.  The  cuflt 
was  made  originally  by  turning  back  the  sleeve  itself  and 
showing  either  the  same  material  as  that  of  the  sleeve  or 
a  different  material  used  as  a  lining.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiy  a  prominent  part  of  the  dress  was  the  large  cuff, 
which  could  be  turned  down  so  as  to  cover  the  hand  to  the 
flnger-tips,  and  when  turned  back  reached  nearly  to  the 
elbow.  In  modern  times  the  coat-sleeve  has  been  some- 
times made  with  a  cuif  which  can  be  turned  down  over 
the  hand,  though  not  intended  to  be  so  used,  and  some- 
times with  a  semblance  of  a  cuff,  indicated  by  braid  and 
buttons,  or  by  a  facing  of  velvet  or  other  material,  or  mere- 
ly by  a  line  or  lines  of  stitching  around  the  sleeve.  (6)  A 

band  of  linen,  lace,  or  the  like,  taking  the  place 
of,  and  covering  a  part  of  the  sleeve  in  the  same 
manner  as,  the  turned-up  cuff,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  such  cuffs,  worn  by  ladies,  were  often  extremely 
rich,  of  expensive  lace,  and  reached  nearly  to  the  elbow. 
Plain  linen  cuffs  were  also  worn  about  1640,  and  were 
especially  aifected  by  the  Puritans  in  England.  Wlien 
the  plain  linen  wristband  worn  attached  to  the  shirt  by 
men  first  came  into  use,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  was  commonly  turned  hack  over  the  sleeve, 
and  was  a  true  cuff,  (c)  In  recent  times,  a  sepa- 
rate band  of  linen  or  other  material  worn  about 
the  wrist  and  appearing  below  the  end  of  the 
sleeve.  As  worn  by  men,  it  is  buttoned  to  the 
wristband  of  the  shirt. —  3.  That  part  of  a  long 
glove  which  covers  the  wrist  and  forearm,  es- 
pecially when  stiff  and  exhibiting  a  cylindrical 
or  conical  form. 
'■The  cuffs  of  the  gauntlets. 

J.  Hewitt.,  Ancient  Armour,  II.  p.  vii. 

cuff*  (kuf),  n.  [Sc,  cited  by  Jamieson  from 
Gait;  perhaps  for  saruff,  confused  with  cuff'i.'\ 
The  scruff  of  the  neck;  the  nape. 

cuff-frame  (kuf'fram),  n.  A  special  form  of 
knitting-machine  for  making  the  cuffs  of  knit- 
ted garments. 

Cufic,  Kufic  (kii'fik),  a.  and  n.     [<  Cufa  +  -«c.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cufa,  or  Kiifa,  an  old 
city  south  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  eaUfs 
before  the  building  of  Bagdad,  which  contained 
the  most  expert  and  numerous  copyists  of  the 
Koran :  specifically  applied  to  the  characters  of 
the  Arabic  alphabet  used  in  the  time  of  Moham- 
med, and  in  which  the  Koran  was  written. 
II.  n.  The  Cuflc  characters  collectively. 
He  .  .  .  made  notes  of  all  that  I  told  him  in  the  quaint 
character  used  by  the  Mughrebbins  or  Arabs  of  the  West, 
which  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Cufic. 
B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  23. 
Sometimes  written  Cuphic. 

CU^ar  (ko'gar),  n.     Same  as  cougar. 

cm  bono  (ki  bo'no).  [L.  cui  est  bono  f  to  whom 
is  it  (for)  a  benefit  ?  eui,  dat.  of  quis,  who ;  est, 
3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  esse,  be ;  iono, 
dat.  of  honum,  a  good:  see  who,  be^,  and  bona.'] 
For  whose  benefit  ?  popularly,  but  incorrectly, 
for  what  use  or  end  ? 

The  point  on  which  our  irreconcilability  was  greatest, 
respected  the  cui  bono  of  this  alleged  conspiracy. 

Be  Qnincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 
cuif  (kef),  n.    Same  as  coof. 
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CUilleron  (kwe'lye-ron),  n.  [F.,  bowl  of  a 
spoon  (=  It.  cucchiajone,  a  large  spoon,  a  ladle), 
aug.  of  cuiller  (=  It.  cucchiajo),  m.,  also  F. 
cuillire  (=  Sp.  cuehara  =  It.  cuccliiaja),  f.,  a 
spoon,  <  L.  coeleare,  cochleare,  a  spoon:  see 
cochleare,  etc.]     Same  as  alula,  2  (6). 

CUinage  (kwin'aj),  n.  [An  old  form  of  coinage.] 
In  Mng.  mining',  the  making  up  of  tin  into  pigs, 
etc.,  for  carriage. 

cuirass  (kwe-ras'  or  kwe'ras),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  cuirasse,  curace;  =  MD.  Icuris,  kurisse, 
D.  kura^  =  MLGr.  kuresser,  korisser,  koritz  = 
LG.  kurrutz  =  MHG.  kiirisz,  G.  kiiris,  kiirass 
=  ODan.  korritz,  kyrritz,  <  Dan.  hyrads  =  Sw. 
kyrass  (the  mod.  Teut.  forms  after  F.),  <  F. 
cuirasse,  OF.  cuirasse,  cuirace  =  Pr.  coirassa, 
cuirassa  =  Sp.  eoraza  =  Pg.  couraga,  coiraga  = 
It.  corazza,  <  ML.  coratia,  coratium  (also  curatia, 
curacia  more  like  OF.),  a  breastplate,  orig.  of 
leather,  <  L.  coriaceus,  of  leather,  <  corium  (> 
OF.  and  F.  cuir,  leather),  skin,  hide,  leather 
(for  *scorium,  of.  scortum,  a  hide,  skin),  =  Gr. 
x6piov  (for  *aK6piov),  a  membrane,  =  OBulg. 
skora,  a, hide,  =  Lith.  skurA,  skin,  hide,  leather; 
prob.  from  the  root  of  E.  shear,  q.  v.  From 
L.  also  coriaceous  (a  doublet  of  cuirass),  and 
quarry^,  game.]  1.  A  piece  of  defensive  ar- 
mor covering  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the 
girdle,  and  combining  a  breastplate  and  a  back- 
piece.  Such  a  protection  was  used  among  the  ancients  in 
various  forms,  but  under  different  names  (see  breastplate, 
thorax),  and  is  still  worn  by  the  heavy  cavalry  specifical- 


Ancient  Greek  Cuirasses. — Cup  of  Sosias,  5th  century  B.C.,  in  Berlin 
Museum. 

ly  called  cuirassiers  in  the  French  and  other  European 
armies.  The  cuirass  seems  to  have  been  first  adopted  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  light  cavalry 
were  armed  with  buff  coats,  having  the  breast  and  back 
covered  with  steel  plates.  Subsequently  this  piece  of 
armor  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  resumed  by  the  English 
only  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  the  charges  of 
the  French  cuirassiers  were  very  effective. 
2.  Any  similar  covering,  as  the  protective  ar- 
mor of  a  ship ;  specifically,  in  zool.,  some  hard 
shell  or  other  covering  forming  an  indurated 
defensive  shield,  as  the  carapace  of  a  beetle  or 
an  armadillo,  the  bony  plates  of  a  mailed  fish, 
etc — DouWe  cuirass,  the  usual  foi-m  of  cuirass  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  consisting  of  a  plastron 
and  a  pansifere  moving  freely  one  over  the  other. 
CUirassed  (kwe-rasf  or  kwe'rast),  a.  [<  cuirass 
+  -e<P.]  Furnished  with  a  cuirass  or  other 
protective  covering:  as,  cuirassed  ships;  cui- 
rassed  fishes. 

The  cuirassed  sentry  walked  his  sleepless  round. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  On  Poetry,  ii. 

To  make  the  steel  plates  necessary  for  cuirassed  vessels. 

New  York  'Weekly  Post,  April  8,  1868. 

cuirassier  (kwe-ra-ser'),  n.  [<  F.  cuirassier,  < 
cuirasse,  cuirass.]'  A  mounted  soldier  armed 
with  the  cuirass.  The  cavalry  of  the  time  of  the  Eng- 
lish civil  wars  was  commonly  so  armed.  The  word  was 
introduced  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  replace  pistolier 
(which  see).  In  modem  European  armies  there  are  gen- 
erally one  or  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers.  See  cuirass. 
Cuirassiers,  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight. 

Milton,  P.  E.,  iii.  328. 
I  conducted  him  with  a  guard  ol  honour,  consisting  of 
a  squadron  of  the  first  Cuirassier  regiment,  to  Bellevue. 
Quoted  in  Lowe's  Bismarck,  I.  B61. 

CUirassine,  n.  [OF.,  dim.  of  cuirasse,  cuirass.] 
In  armor,  an  additional  thickness  put  upon  the 
breastpiece  of  a  corselet,  or  a  plate  of  steel 
secured  to  the  brigandine  to  give  additional 
defense.  Compare  mammelidre,  2,  plastron, 
placcate,  pectoral. 

cuir-bouiUi,  cuir-bouilly  (kwer-bS'lyi),  n.  [F. 
cuir  bouilli  (>  ME.  curbouly,  quirboily,  etc.),  lit. 
boiled  leather:  Bee  cuirass  and  boil^.]  Leather 
prepared  by  boiling  and  pressing,  so  that  it  be- 
comes extremely  hard  and  capable  of  preserving 
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permanently  the  shape  and  surface-deooratioa 
given  it,  and  can  afford  considerable  resistance! 
to  sword-cuts  and  other  violence,  it  has  been  much 
used  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day  for  armor 
crests,  helmets,  and  ornamental  Utensils  of  many  kinds' 
For  elaborate  work  it  is  now  prepared  by  boiling  and  then 
pressed  in  molds ;  for  common  work  it  is  merely  soaked  in 
hot  water  before  pressing. 
His  jambeux  were  of  quirboily.      Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas. 

cuirtau  (kwer'tan),  n.  White  twilled  cloth 
made  in  Scotland  from  fine  wool,  for  under- 
garments and  hose.     Flanchi. 

cuisbes  (kwish'ez),  n.  pi.  [Also  cuisses;  <  ME. 
qmschens  (for  "quisches)  (Wright),  cushies  (Hal- 
liweU),  <  OP.  cmssaux  ((Jotgrave),  pi.  of  cmsset 
(=  It.  cosciale),  also  cuissere  and  cuissart  (>■ 
mod.  P.  euissard),  also  cuissots,  pi.,  armor  for 
the  thighs  (mod.  F.  cuissot,  a  haunch  of  veni- 
son) (=  Sp.  quijote,  formerly  quixote  (whence 
the  name  of  the  famous  Don  Quixote  :  see  quix- 
otic) =  Pg.  coxote,  armor  for  the  thighs;  ML. 
cuissellus,  cuisserius,  cuissettis,  after  the  OF. 
forma),  <  cuisse,  F.  cuisse  =  Pr.  coissa,  cuysm 
=  Pg.  coxa  =  It.  coseia  (ML.  cuissia),  lie  thigh, 
<  L.  coxa,  the  hip  :  see  coxa.]  Armor  for  the 
thighs;  specifically,  plate-armor  worn  over  the 
chausses  of  mail  or  other  material,  whether  in 
a  single  forging  or  in  plates  lapping  over  one 
another,  in  the  fully  developed  plate-armor  ol  the  ill. 
teenth  century  the  cuishes  became  barrels  of  steel,  each 
in  two  parts,  divided  vertically,  hinged  on  one  side,  and. 
f  astenlr  g  on  the  other  with  hooks,  turn-buckles,  or  the 
like.    See  second  cut  under  armor. 

I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on. 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, 
Rise  from  the  ground  lilte  feather'd  Mercuiy. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 
And  how  came  the  cuishes  to  be  worse  tempered  than 
the  rest  of  his  armour,  which  was  all  wrought  by  Vulcan 
and  his  journeyman  ?  Dryden,  Epic  Poetry. 

All  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  onset.  Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

Cuishes  to  culshest,  in  close  order  in  the  march  of  cav- 
alry.   Grose. 

cuisine  (kwe-zen'),  n.  [F.,  =Pr.  cozina  =  Sp.  co- 
cina  =  Pg.  cozinlia  =  It.  cucma,  <  ML.  codna,  L. 
coquina,  a  kitchen  (>  also  AS.  eycene,  E.  kitchen), 
orig.  f  em.  of  coquinus,  of  or  pertaining  to  cook- 
ing, <  coquere,  cook:  see  coofti,  and  kitchen, 
which  is  a  doublet  of  cuisine.]  1.  A  kitchen. 
— 2.  The  culinary  department  of  a  house,  hotel, 
etc.,  including  the  cooks. —  3.  The  manner  or 
style  of  cooking;  cookery. 

cuissartsl',  n.  pi.    Same  as  cuishes. 

cuisses,  n.pl.    See  cuishes. 

CUisshent,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  cushion. 

cuitikins,  n.  pi.    See  cutikins. 

cuitle  (kut'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cmtled,  ppr. 

cvAtling.    [Sc. ;  also  written  cwittle,  cutle;  prob. 

=  E.  kittle,  tickle :  see  kittle,  v.]    1.  To  tickle. 

And  mony  aweary  cast  I  made. 

To  cuittle  the  moor-fowl's  tail. 

SeoU,  Waverley,  xi. 
S.  To  wheedle ;  cajole ;  coax. 

Sir  William  might  just  stitch  your  auld  barony  to  her 
gown  sleeve,  and  he  wad  sune  cuitle  another  out  o'  some- 
body else.  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xiv. 

-cula.    See  -cuius. 

culcb  (kuleh),  «.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  cultch.]  Eub- 
bish;  lumber;  stuff.     Grose. 

culdet.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  could,  preterit 
of  carei. 

Culdean  (kul'de-an),  a.  [<  Culdee  +  -m.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Culdees :  as,  the 
Culdean  doctrines.    Stormonth. 

Culdee  (kul'de),  n.  [<  ML.  Culdei,  pi.,  also  in 
aocom.  form  CoUdei,  as  if  'worshipers  of  God' 
(<  L.  cotere,  worship,  +  deus,  agod) ;  also,  more 
exactly,  Keldei,  Keledei,  <  Ir.  ceilede  (=  Gael. 
cuilteach),  a  Culdee,  appar.  <  ceile,  servant,  + 
Be,  of  God,  gen.  of  Dia,  God.]  A  member  of  a 
fraternity  of  priests,  constituting  an  irregular 
monastic  order,  existing  in  Scotland,  and  m 
smaller  numbers  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  from 
the  ninth  or  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century. 

cul-de-four  (kul'd6-f6r'),  n.;  pi.  cuU-de-fmir. 
[F.,  lit.  bottom  of  an  oven:  cui,  bottom,  <  i^- 
cuius,  the  posterior,  bottom;  de,  <  L.  (fe,  of, 
four  =  Pr.  forn  =  Sp.  horno  =  Pg.  It.  M^j  ^ 
L.  fornus,  fwrnus,  hearth,  oven :  see  furnace.} 
In  arch. ,  a  vault  in  the  form  of  a  quarter  sphere, 
often  used  to  cover  a  semidome  or  to  terminate 
a  barrel-vault,  especially  in  Koman,  Byzantme, 
and  Bomanesque  architecture.  , 

cul-de-lampe  (kiil'd6-lomp'),  »»•;  pl-.  «"«-'?f 
lampe.  [F.,  a  pendant,  bucket,  tailpiece,  m- 
bottom  of  a  lamp:  cui  de  (see  cuUde-four), 
lampe  =  E.  lamp,  q.  v.]  1.  In  booTc-decpratm, 
an  ornamental  piece  or  pattern  often  insertea 
at  the  foot  of  a  page  when  the  letterpress  stops 
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short  of  the  Ijottom,  as  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 
The  name  is  derived  irora  tlie  most  common  form,  whicli 
is  a  aeries  of  scrolls  broad  above  and  terminating  in  a 
point  below,  suggestive  of  an  ancient  lamp. 
Hence  —  2.  In  other  decorative  work,  an  ara- 
besque of  a  similar  form. 

cul-de-sac (Ml'dfi-sak'),  n. :  pi.  cvls-de-sac.  [P., 
lit.  the  bottom  of  a  bag:  cul  de  (see  oul-de-four) ; 
sac,  <  L.  saceus,  sac^  l)ag:  see  8ack.'\  1.  A 
street  or  alley  which  has  no  outlet  at  one  end; 
a  bUnd  alley;  a  way  or  passage  that  leads  no- 
where. 

It  [El-Medinali]  contains  between  fifty  and  sixty  streets, 
including  the  alleys  and  culs-de-sac. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  239. 

Tlie  north  of  the  Pacific  ocean  is  very  much  more  of  a 
dd'de-sac  than  that  of  the  Atlantic. 

J.  J.  Rein,  Hist.  Japan  (trans.),  p.  24. 

Specifically  —  3.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  a  divertic- 
ulum ending  blindly;  a  cseoum  or  blind  gut; 
some  tubular,  saccular,  or  pouch-like  part  open 
only  at  one  end. — 3.  An.  inconclusive  argu- 
ment.— 4.  Milit.,  the  situation  in  which  an 
army  finds  itself  when  it  is  hemmed  in  and  has 

no  exit  but  by  the  front Lesser  cul-de-sac. 

Same  as  antrum  pylori  (which  see,  under  antrwm). 

-cnle,  [P.  and  E.  -cule,  <  L.  oultis :  see  -die  and 
-cm!«s.]  a  diminutive  termination  of  Latin 
origin,  as  in  animalcule,  reticule,  etc.  See  -cle 
and  -cmTms. 

culei,  »•    Plural  of  culeus. 

culeraget,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  culrage. 

culet  (kii'let),  n.  [OP.,  <  cul,  <  L.  cuius,  the 
posteriors.]  1.  In  armor,  that  part  which  pro- 
tects the  body  behind,  from  the  waist  down. 
The  word  was  not  used  in  this  sense  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  implies  generally  a  system  of  sliding  plates 
riveted  to  a  lining  or  to  straps  underneath,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  cuissart  in  front.  See  Almain-rivet  and  tasset. 
2.  In.  jewelry,  the  small  flat  surface  at  the  back 
or  bottom  of  a  brilliant.  Also  called  eullet, 
collet,  and  lower  table.    See  cut  under  brilliant. 

culette  (ku-lef),  n.     Same  as  culet. 

culeus  (kii'le-us),  n.;  pi.  culei  (-i).  [L.,  also  cul- 
leus,  a  leather  bag.]  1.  In  Bom.  antiq^. :  (a)  A 
leather  wine-skin.  (6)  A  measure  of  capacity 
equal  to  20  amphorte.  (c)  The  "  sack" :  a  pun- 
ishment appointed  for  parricides,  who,  after 
being  flogged  and  undergoing  other  indigni- 
ties, were  sewed  up  in  a  leather  bag  and  cast 
into  the  sea.  Underthe  empireadog,  a  monkey,  acocl^, 
and  a  viper  were  placed  in  the  sack  with  the  criminal. 
2.  The  scrotum.    Bunglison. 

Culez  (ku'leks),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  culex,  a  gnat.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  CuUdclm,  or 
gnats.    A  common  species  is  C.  pipiens.     See 
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to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  art  of  cookery ;  used 
in  kitchens  or  in  cooking :  as,  a  culinary  vessel ; 
culinary  herbs. 

She  was  .  .  .  mistress  of  all  culinary  seoretB  that  North- 
ern kitchens  are  most  proud  of. 

0.  W.  Bolmes,  A  Mortal  Antipathy,  i. 
CuUsst.  n.    See  cuUis^. 

CUUi  (kul),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  cullen,  gather,  pick,  < 
OP.  euillir,  cuellir,  coillir  (>  E.  coil^),  cull,  col- 
lect, <  L.  colUgere,  collect,  pp.  collectus,  >  E.  col- 
lect: see  collect,  and  coiU,  which  is  a  doublet 
otcuTP-,']  1.  To  gather;  pick;  collect. 
And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful, 
In  these  rude  isles,  might  Fancy  mil. 

Scott,!,,  of  L.  M.,  vi.  22. 
No  cup  had  we : 
In  mine  own  lady  palms  I  cull'd  the  spring 
That  gather'd  trickling  dropwise  from  the  cleft. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
3.  To  pick  out;  select  or  separate  one  or  more 
of  from  others :  often  with  out. 

Come  knights  from  east  to  west. 
And  euU  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Shah.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  3. 
Go  to  my  wardrobe. 
And  of  the  richest  things  I  wear  cull  out 
What  thou  think'st  fit. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iii.  1. 
Steel,  through  opposing  plates,  the  magnet  draws. 
And  steely  atoms  culls  from  dust  and  straws. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 
The  eye  to  see,  the  hand  to  cull 
Of  common  things  the  beautiful. 

Whittier,  To  A.  K. 

3.  To  inspect  and  measure,  as  timber.  [Can- 
ada.] 

CuUl  (kul),  n.  [<  cull^,  V.2  Something  picked 
or  culled  out;  specifically,  an  object  selected 
from  among  a  collection  or  aggregate,  and 
placed  on  one  side,  or  rejected,  because  of  in- 
ferior quality:  usually  in  the  plural:  as — (a)  in 
live-stock  breeding,  inferior  specimens,  unfit  to  breed  from. 
(6)  In  lu/mbering,  inferior  or  defective  pieces,  boards, 
planks,  etc. 

CuU^f,  V.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  liilV-. 

CUlFt,  v.  t.    A  variant  of  coll^. 

Cull,  Idss,  and  cry  "sweetheart,"  and  stroke  the  head 
Which  they  have  branch' d,  and  all  is  well  again ! 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  ii.  1. 


culexifuge  (ku-lek'si-fflj),  n.  Same  as  culiol- 
fuge. 

culgee  (kul'ge),  TO.  [E.  Ind.]  In  India,  a 
plume  with  a  jeweled  fastening ;  an  aigret. 

culi.  n.    Same  as  Icjuli. 

Cuhcidse  (ks-lis'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Culex  {Cu- 
lie-)  +  -idm.'i  A  family  of  nemocerous  dipter- 
ous insects,  containing  the  gnats,  midges,  mos- 
quitos,  etc.  They  have  a  long  slender  proboscis  of 
seven  pieces,  filiform  or  plumose  antennae,  contiguous 
eyes  without  ocelli,  and  wings  with  few  cells.  The  eggs 
are  laid  on  substances  in  the  water,  in  which  the  larvse 
Hve.  The  latter  are  provided  with  respiratory  organs  at 
the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  and  consequently  swim  head 
downward.  There  are  about  160  species  of  the  family.  See 
cuts  under  gnat,  midge,  and  mosquito. 

culiciform  (ku-lis'i-fdrm)^  a.  [<  NL.  culicifor- 
mis,  <  L.  culex  (cuUc-),  a  gnat  or  flea,  +  forma, 
shape.]  Resembling  a  gnat ;  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  CulieidcB  or  Cwliciformes. 

Ouliciformes  (ku-lis-i-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
p\.  ot  culioiformis :  see  euJiciform.'j  A  group  of 
gnat-like  insects,  including  such  genera  as  Chi- 
ronomus  and  Corethra,  equivalent  to  a  family 
Chvronomidm,  coming  next  to  the  CuUoida. 

CUlicifuge  (ku-lis'i-fuj),  n.  [<  L.  culex  (oulio-), 
a  gnat,  +  fugare,  drive  away.]  An  antidote 
against  gnats  and  mosquitos.    Also  culexifuge. 

Culicivora  (ku-li-siv'6-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1827),  <  L.  culex  (culio-y,  a  gnat,  +  vorare,  eat, 
devour:  see  voracious.']  1.  A  genus  of  South 
American  clamatorial  flycatchers,  of  the  family 
lyrannidw.  The  type  is  C.  stenura,  a  Brazilian 
species. — 2.  A  genus  of  American  oscine  pas- 
serine birds ;  the  gnatoatchers :  a  synonym  of 
PoUopUla.    Swainson,  1837. 

Culilawan  bark.    See  bark^. 

CUlmarily  (ku'li-na-ri-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  kitchen  or  of  cookery ;  in  connection  with, 
or  in  relation  to,  a  kitchen  or  cookery. 

culinary  (ku'li-na-ri),  a,  [=  P.  culinai/re  =  Sp. 
Pg.  cuUnario,  <  L.  culinariv^s,  <  cHlina,  OL.  co- 
Una,  a  kitchen ;  origin  uncertain.  Hence  (from 
L.  eulina)  E.  kiln,  q.  v.]    Pertaining  or  relating 


cull*  (tall),  n.  [Contr.  of  cully,  q.  v.]  A  fool ; 
a  dupe.     [Slang.] 

CUll^  (tall),  n.  [B.  dial.  (Grloucestershire),  per- 
haps a  particular  use  of  cull^,  a  fool,  dolt.]  A 
local  English  (Grloucestershire)  name  for  the 
fish  miller's-thumb. 

cullender,  ■».    See  colander. 

CuUengey,  «.  A  weight  of  the  Carnatic,  equal 
to  81J  grains  troy. 

CuUeock,  n.    See  cullyoek. 

culler  (kul'er),  n.  1.  One  who  picks,  selects, 
or  chooses  from  many. —  2.  An  inspector ;  in 
Massachusetts,  in  colonial  times,  a  government 
officer  appointed  for  the  inspection  of  imports 
of  fish ;  also,  one  appointed  to  inspect  exports  of 
staves. —  3.  One  who  culls  timber ;  an  inspec- 
tor and  measurer  of  timber. 

CuUet^  (kul'et),  n.  [Perhaps  ult.  <  P.  couler, 
flow,  run;  cf.  culUs^,  eullis^.  Cf.  cull^.^  In 
glass-manuf,  refuse  and  broken  glass,  espe- 
cially crown-glass,  collected  for  remelting. 

CUllet^  (kul'et),  n.    Same  as  culet,  2.     Grose. 

CuUeus,  n.    See  culeus. 

CuUibllityt  (ta]l-i-bil'i-ti)i  ™-  [<  ««%  +  -bility, 
after  gullibility. 1  Credulity;  readiness  to  be 
duped;  gullibility. 

Providence  never  designed  him  [Gay]  to  be  above  two 
and  twenty,  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  cuUibility. 

Svnft,  To  Pope. 

It  there  is  not  a  fund  of  honest  cullibility  in  a  man,  so 
much  the  worse.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  94. 

culliblet  (kul'i-bl),  a.     [<  cuUS,  after  gullible.^ 
Gullible ;  easily  cheated  or  duped. 
culling  (kul'ing),  n.    Anything  selected  or  sep- 
arated from  a  mass,  as  being  of  a  poorer  qual- 
ity or  inferior  size :  generally  in  the  plural. 
Those  that  are  big'st  of  bone  I  still  reserve  for  breed. 
My  cullings  I  put  off,  or  for  the  chapman  feed. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia,  vi.  1496. 

CUUion  (kul'yun),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  oull- 
yon,  eoiUen,  <  P.  couillon  =  Pr.  coillon  =  Sp. 
cqjon  =  It.  coglione,  testicle  (hence  It.  coglione, 
dial,  cojon  (>  Sp.  collon  =P.  coion,  >ME.  coujowi, 
cugioun,  coniotm,  etc. :  see  conjoun),  a  mean 
wretch),  <  L.  coleus,  scrotum,  same  as  culeus,  cul- 
Z«MS,  abag.  Ot  cully. ^  If.  A  testicle.  Cotgrave. 
—  2.  A  round  or  bulbous  root;  an  orchis;  spe- 
cifically, in  plural  form  (oullions),  the  stander- 
wort.  Orchis  mascula. — Sf.  A  mean  wretch;  a 
low  or  despicable  fellow. 
Away,  base  cullions !  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 
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Perish  all  such  cullions ! 

Massinger,  The  Guardian,  ii.  4. 
CuUionlyf  (kul'yun-li),  a.     [<  cullion  +  -ly'^.'] 
Like  a  cuUion;  mean;  base. 

Ill  make  a  sop  o'  the  moonshine  of  you,  you  whoreson 
culliorUg  bai-ber-monger.    Draw.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 

cullis^t  (kul'is),  n.  [Also  cullies,  culiss;  early 
mod.  E.  also  colless,  coleis,  ME.  culice,  coUis,  < 
OP.  and  P.  couUs,  cullis,  <  couler,  run,  strain: 
see  colander.'^  Broth  of  boiled  meat  strained. 
Gold  and  themselves  [usurers]  to  be  beaten  together,  to 
make  a  most  cordial  cullis  for  the  devil. 

Webster,  White  DevQ,  v.  1. 
I  counsel  you  to  a  warm  breakfast  upon  a  culiss,  which 
shall  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  iii. 

cullis^  (kul'is),  n.  [<  P.  coulisse,  a  groove  (see 
coulisse),  <  couler,  run,  glide :  see  colander,  and 
cf .  cullis^  and  portcullis.']  In  arch. :  (a)  A  gut- 
ter in  a  roof.  (6)  Any  channel  or  groove  in 
which  an  accessory,  as  a  side  scene  in  a  the- 
ater, is  to  run. 

cuUisent,  cuHisont,  cullizant  (kul'i-sen,  -son, 
-zan),  n.    Corruptions  of  cognizance,  3  (a). 
But  what  badge  shall  we  give,  what  cullison? 

B,  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  iv.  4. 

A  blue  coat  without  a  cullizan  wUl  be  like  habberdine 

without  mustard.  Owles  Almanack,  1618. 

CuU-me-to-you  (kul'me-to'ti),  n.  Same  as  call- 
me-to-you. 

CuUock  (kul'gk),  n.  See  cullyoek. 
cullumbinet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  columbine^. 
Spenser. 
cully  (tail'i),  n. ;  pi.  cullies  (-iz).  [Old  slang,  an 
abbr.  of  cullion,  3,  with  sense  modified  appar. 
by  association  with  gull.  According  to  Leland, 
of  gipsy  origin — "Sp.  Gypsy  chulai,  a  man, 
Turk.  Gypsy  khulai,  a  gentleman."]  A  fellow; 
a  "cove";  especially,  a  verdant  fellow  who  is 
easily  deceived,  tricked,  or  imposed  on,  as  by 
a  sharper,  jilt,  or  strumpet ;  a  mean  dupe. 
[Slang.] 

Thus,  when  by  rooks  a  lord  is  plied. 

Some  cully  often  wins  a  bet 
By  venturing  on  the  cheating  side. 

Svnft,  South  Sea  Project. 

I  have  learned  that  this  fine  lady  does  not  live  far  from 

Covent  Garden,  and  that  I  am  not  the  first  cully  whom  she 

has  passed  upon  for  a  countess.  Addison. 

cully  (kul'i),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  cullied,  ppr. 
cullying.   [<  cully,  re.]   To  deceive ;  trick,  cheat, 
or  impose  upon ;  jUt;  gull.     [Slang.] 
Tricks  to  cully  fools. 

Pom/ret,  Divine  Attributes,  Goodness. 

CuUyism  (kul'i-izm),  n.  [<  cully  -i-  -wm.]  The 
state  of  being  a  cully.     [Slang.] 

Without  dwelling  upon  these  less  frequent  instances  of 
eminent  cuUyism,  what  is  there  so  common  as  to  hear  a 
fellow  curse  his  fate  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  a  passion  to 
a  jilt  1  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  486. 

cullyoek  (kul'i-ok),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
bivalve  moUusk,  Tapes  pullastra,  better  knowa 
as  pullet.    Also  culkock,  cullock.     [Shetland.] 

culm.!  (kulm),  n.  [Also  dial,  coom;  appar.  < 
ME.  culme,  colm,  soot,  smoke,  >  culmy,  colmy.1 

1.  Coal-dust;  slack;  refuse  of  coal.  [Penn- 
sylvania.]—  2.  In  mining,  a  soft  or  slaty  and 
inferior  kind  of  anthracite,  especially  that  oc- 
curring in  Devonshire,  England. — 3.  The  name 
given  by  some  geologists  to  a  series  of  rocks, 
which  occupy  the  position  of  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  (see  carboniferous  ),but  which,  instead 
of  being  developed  in  the  form  of  massive  cal- 
careous beds,  are  made  up  of  slates,  sandstones, 
and  conglomerates,  and  occasional  beds  of  coal, 
usually  of  inferior  quality.  The  fauna  of  the  culm 
is  in  general  much  less  abimdant  than  that  usually  found 
in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  proper ;  its  fiora  is,  how- 
ever, in  some  regions  exceptionally  rich.  The  rocks  desig- 
nated as  culm  occur  extensively  along  the  borders  of  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  and  Austria;  and  similar  ones,  in  the  same 
geological  position,  are  found  developed  on  a  considerable 
scale  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland.  In  the  last-named 
country  they  are  locally  known  as  calp.    See  calp. 

culm^  (kulm),  n.  [<  L.  culmus,  a  stalk ;  cf .  cala- 
mus, a  stalk  (see  calamus),  =  B.  kauhn,  q.  v.] 
In  hot.,  the  jointed  and  usually  hollow  stem  of 
grasses,  it  is  in  most  cases  herbaceous,  but  is  woody  in 
the  bamboo  and  some  other  stout  species.  The  term  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  solid  jointless  stems  of  sedges. 

culm-bar  (kubn'bar),  n.  A  peculiar  bar  used  in 
grates  designed  for  burning  culm  or  slack  coal. 

culmen  (kul'men),  n.    [L. :  see  culminate.']     1. 
Top;  summit. 
At  the  culmen  or  top  was  a  chapel. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  227. 

2.  [NL.]  Specifically,  in  ornitli.,  the  median 
lengthwise  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible.  See 
first  cut  under  hill. 

The  culmen  is  to  the  upper  mandible  what  the  ridge  is 
to  the  roof  of  a  house ;  it  is  the  upper  profile  of  the  bill  — 
the  highest  middle  lengthwise  line  of  the  bill.  ...  In  a 
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great  many  birds,  especially  those  with  depressed  bill,  as 
all  the  duclcs,  there  is  really  no  culmen;  but  then  the  me- 
dian lengthwise  line  of  the  siirface  of  the  upper  mandible 
takes  the  place  and  name  of  culmen. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  104. 

3.  [NL.]  In  aiiat.,  the  upper  and  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  montieulus  of  the  vermis  superior  of 
the  cerebellum.    Also  called  cacumei). 

-CUlmicoloUS  (kul-mik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  culmus, 
a  stalk,  culm  (see  cutnfi),  +  colere,  inhabit.] 
Growing  upon  culms  of  grasses;  said  of  some 
fungi. 

<;alimferonsl^  (kul-mif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  E.  culiri^  + 
h.ferre,  =  E.  iear\  +  -ous.'i  Containing  culm. 
See  culm^. 

■CUlmiferous^  (kul-mif 'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  culmi- 
fere  =  Sp.  culmifero  =  Pg.  It.  culmifero,  <  L. 
culmus,  a  stalk  (see  culnfi),  +  ferre  =  E.  6eaj-l.] 
Bearing  culms,  as  grasses.     See  culm^. 

CUlminal  (kul'mi-nal),  a.  [<  L.  culmen  (cul- 
min-)  +  -oZ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  culmen 
or  summit;  uppermost;  apical. 

■culminant  (kul'mi-nant),  a.  •[<  ML.  eulmi- 
nan\t-)s,  ppr.  of  culminare:  see  culminate,  «).] 
Culminating ;  reaching  the  highest  point. 

I  did  spy 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  by  th'  painter's  art  appear, 
At  once  all  culm'nant  in  one  hemisphere. 

A.  Brome,  To  his  Mistress. 

culminate  (kul'mi-nat),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cul- 
minated, ppr.  culminating.  [<  MJj.  cidminatus, 
pp.  of  culminare  (>  It.  culminare  =  Sp.  Pg.  cul- 
minar  =  F.  culminer,  >  D.  kulmineren  =  G-.  cul- 
miniren  =  Dan.  kulminere),  <  L.  culmen  (culmin-) 
(>  It.  culmine  =  Sp.  culmen  —  Pg.  citlme),  the 
highest  point,  older  form  columen,  >  ult.  E. 
column,  q.  v.]  1.  To  come  to  or  be  on  the 
meridian ;  be  in  the  highest  point  of  altitude, 
as  a  star,  or,  according  to  the  usage  of  astrono- 
mers, reach  either  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
altitude. 

As  when  his  beams  at  noon 
CvXminate  from  the  equator. 

Milton,  P.  1.,  iii.  617. 
The  regal  star,  then  culminating,  was  the  sun. 

Dryden,  Vind.  of  Duke  of  Guise. 
The  star  of  Guise,  brilliant  with  the  conquest  of  Calais, 
now  cultninated  to  the  zenith. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  190. 

2.  To  reach  the  highest  point,  apex,  or  summit, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

The  mountains  forming  this  cape  culminate  in  a  grand 
conical  peak.        B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  189. 

Both  records  [the  biblical  and  the  scientific]  give  us  a 
grand  procession  of  dynasties  of  life,  beginning  from  the 
lower  forms  and  culminating  in  man. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  119. 

culminate  (kul'mi-nat),  a.  [<  ML.  culminatus, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Growing  upward,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  lateral  growth:  applied  to 
the  ^owth  of  corals.    Dana. 

culminating  (kul'mi-na-ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
culminate,  v.']  1.  Being  at  or  crossing  the 
meridian ;  being  at  its  highest  elevation,  as  a 
planet. —  2.  Being  at  its  highest  point,  as  of 
rank,  power,  magnitude,  numbers,  or  quality. 

This  Madonna,  with  the  sculpture  round  her,  represents 
the  culminating  power  of  Gothic  art  In  the  thirteenth 
century.  Buskin. 

Beauty  is,  even  in  the  beautiful,  occasional — or,  as  one 
has  said,  culminating  and  perfect  only  a  single  moment, 
before  which  it  is  unripe,  and  after  which  it  is  on  the  wane. 
Emerson,  Domestic  Life. 
Culminating  cycle.   See  cycle. 

culmination  (kul-mi-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  culmi- 
nation ( >  D.  Iculminatie  =  G.  culmination  =  Dan. 
Jculmination)  =  Sp.  culminacion  =  Pg.  culmina- 
goo  =  It.  culminazione,  <  ML.  *oulminatio(n-),  < 
culminare,  pp.  culminatus :  see  culminate,  ?).]  1. 
The  position  of  a  heavenly  body  when  it  is  on 
the  meridian;  the  attainment  by  a  star  of  its 
lighest  or  lowest  altitude  on  any  day. —  2.  The 
highest  point  or  summit;  the  top ;  the  act  orfaet 
of  reaching  the  highest  point :  used  especially 
in  figurative  senses. 

We  .  .  .  wonder  how  that  which  in  its  putting  forth 
was  a  flower  should  in  its  growth  and  culmination  become 
a  thistle.  Farindon,  Sermons,  p.  429. 

Lower  or  upper  culmination,  the  attainment  by  a 
star  of  its  lowest  or  highest  altitude  on  any  day. 

•culminicorn  (kul-min'i-k6rn),  n.  [<  L.  culmen 
{culmin-),  top,  +  cornu  =  E.  horn.  Coues,  1866.] 
In  ornitji.,  the  superior  one  of  the  homy  pieces 
into  which  the  sheath  of  the  bill  of  some  birds, 
as  albatrosses,  is  divided ;  the  piece  which  in- 
cases the  culmen  of  the  bill. 
The  culminicorn  is  transversely  broad  and  rounded. 

Cmies,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.,  1866,  p.  176. 

Culmy  (kul'mi),  a.  and  n.    Same  as  colmy. 
cnlot  (kii'16),  n.   [F.,  <  ail,  <  L.  cuius,  posteriors, 
bottom.]     1.  An  iron  cup  inserted  in  the  coni- 
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cal  opening  of  the  Mini6  and  other  early  pro- 
jectiles. JitoJTOiw,  Mil.  Encyc. —  2.  IsyAecwative 
art,  a  rounded  form,  like  a  calyx  or  the  sheaf 
of  a  bud,  from  whicn  issue  scrolls  or  the  like, 
culottic  (ku-lot'ik),  a.  [<  F.  culotte,  breeches, 
-1-  -ic.  Cf.  sansculottic.']  Having  or  wearing 
breeches;  hence,  pertaining  to  the  respect- 
able classes  of  society :  opposed  to  sansculottic. 
[Bare.] 

Young  Patriotism,  Cvlottic  and  Sansculottic,  rushes  for- 
ward. Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  vi.  3. 

culottism  (ku-lot'izm),  n.  [As  culott-ic  +  -ism."} 
The  principles  or  influence  of  the  more  respect- 
able classes  of  society.    See  sansculotUsm. 

He  who  in  these  epochs  of  our  Europe  founds  on  garni- 
tures, formulas,  adottisms  of  what  sort  soever,  is  founding 
on  old  cloth  and  sheepskin,  and  cannot  endure. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  vii.  1. 

culpability  (kul-pa-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  culpabi- 
lity =  Sp.  culpabilidad  =  Pg.  culpabilidade,  <  L. 
a.sM*culpabiUta(t-)s,  <  culpdbilis:  see  culpdble.l 
The  state  of  being  culpable  or  censurable; 
blamableness. 

culpable  (kul'pa-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  culpable, 
coulpable,  coupdble,  <  OF.  culpable,  capable,  cou- 
pable,  F.  coupable  =  Pr.  colpable  =  Sp.  culpable 
=  Pg.  culpavel  =  It.  colpabile,  <  L.  culpabilis, 
blameworthy,  <  culpare,  blame,  condemn^  <  cmZ- 
ja,  fault,  crime,  mistake.  SeecitZpe.]  I.  o.  1. 
Deserving  censure:  blamable;  blameworthy: 
said  of  persons  or  their  conduct. 

That  he  had  given  way  to  most  culpable  indulgences,  I 
had  before  heard  hinted. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 181. 
A  permission  voluntarily  given  for  a  bad  actiscw?paWe, 
as  well  as  its  actual  performance. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  243. 
2t.  Guilty. 
These  being  perhaps  culpable  of  this  crime. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
The  Mayor  of  London  sat  in  Judgment  upon  Offenders, 
where  many  were  found  culpable,  and  lost  their  Heads. 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  139. 

Culpable  homicide.    See  homicide. =SyJL  1.  Censura- 
ble, reprehensible,  wrong,  sinful. 
Il.f  n.  A  culprit.    North. 

culpableness  (kul'pa-bl-nes),  n.  Blamable- 
ness; culpability. 

culpably  (kul'pa-bli),  adv.  Blamably;  in  a 
manner  to  merit  censure ;  reprehensibly. 

culpatory  (kul'pa-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  culpatus,  pp. 
of  culpare,  blame  (see  culpable),  +  -ory.']  Incul- 
patory; censuring;  reprehensory. 

Adjectives  .  .  .  commonly  used  by  Latin  authors  in  a 
culpatory  sense. 

Walpole,  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  Postscript. 

culpet,  »■  [MB.,  <  OF.  culpe,  colpe,  coupe,  F. 
coulpe  =  Pr.  It.  colpa  =  Sp.  Pg.  culpa,  <  L. 
culpa,  fault,  error,  crime,  etc.:  see  culpable.^ 
A  fault;  guilt.     Chaucer. 

To  deprive  a  man,  beyng  banished  out  of  the  realnie 
without  deserte,  without  culpe,  and  without  cause,  of  his 
inheritance  and  patrimony.  Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  fol.  4. 

culpont,  »■  [<  ME.  culpe,  a  fragment,  chip,  also 
culpown,  culpen,  <  OF.*colpon,  coupon  (F.  coupon, 
>  mod. E.  coupon,  q.  v.), < couper,  cut :  see  coup'^.'\ 

1.  Something  cut  off ;  apiece;  shred;  clipping. 

Ful  thinne  it  [hair]  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  oon. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  679. 

2.  Something  split  off;  a  splinter. 

To  hakke  and  hewe 
The  okes  olde,  and  leye  hem  on  a  rewe 
In  culpons  wel  arrayed  for  to  brenne. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  I.  2009. 

culpont,  V.  t.     [<  culpon,  ».]    To  cut  up ;  split. 

culprit  (kul'prit),  n.  [Prob.  (with  intrusive 
r)  for  *culpat,  <  L.  culpatus  (law  Lat.  for  'the 
accused'),  pp.  of  culpare,  blame,  censure,  re- 
prove: see  culpable.']  1.  A  person  arraigned 
for  a  crime  or  offense. 

An  author  is  in  the  condition  of  a  culprit ;  the  publick  are 

his  judges.  Prior,  Solomon,  Pref. 

Neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted  so  much 

notice  as  the  accusers.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  criminal;  a  malefactor;  an  offender. 
The  culprit  by  escape  grown  bold 
Pilfers  alike  from  young  and  old.  Moore, 

culrage  (ktd'raj),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cule- 
rage,  killridge;  <  ME.  culrage,  cuVraige,  culrayge, 
culrache,  culratche,  <  OF.  culrage,  curage,  F. 
curage,  <  cul  (<  L.  cuius),  the  posteriors,  -I- 
rage,  <  L.  rabies,  madness,  rage ;  equiv.  to  the 
E.  name  arse-smart.']  The  water-pepper  or 
smartweed.  Polygonum  Hydropiper. 

cult  (kult),  n.  [<  F.  culte  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eulto,  < 
L.  cultus,  cultivation,  worship,  <  colere,  pp.  cul- 
tus,  till,  cultivate,  worship.  Cf.  cultivate,  cul- 
ture, ete.,  colony,  etc.]  1.  Homage;  worship; 
by  extension,  devoted  attention  to  or  venera- 


cultivate 

tion  for  a  particular  person  or  thing :  as  the 
Shaksperian  cult.  ' 

Every  man  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  better  self 

and  of  the  cult  or  homage  which  is  due  to  it.  ' 

Shaftesbury,  Advice  to  an  Author,  iii.  §'i, 

2.  A  system  of  religious  belief  and  worship- 
especially,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  employeci 
in  worship.    Also  oultus. 

Cult  is  a  term  which,  as  we  value  exactness,  we  can  ill 
do  without,  seeing  how  completely  religion  has  lost  its 
original  signification.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  172. 

3.  A  subject  of  devoted  attention  or  study 
that  in  which  one  is  earnestly  or  absorbingly 
interested. 

cultch  (knlch),  n.  [Cf.  culch.]  The  materials 
used  to  form  a  spawning-bed  for  oysters;  also 
the  spawn  of  the  oyster.      ■  ' 

cultelt  (kul'tel),  n.  [OF.  cultel,  <  L.  cultellus, 
dim.  of  culter,  a  knife:  see  colter  and  cutlas.'] 
A  long  knife  carried  by  a  knight's  attendant.' 

cultellarius  (kul-te-la'ri-us),  n. ;  pi.  cultellarii 
(-1).     [ML.,  <  L.  cultellus,  a  knife:  see  cultel] 

1.  In  the  middle  ages,  an  irregular  soldier 
whose  principal  weapon  was  a  hea-vy  knife  or 
short  sword.  Cultellarii  were  often  attendants  upon 
a  knight,  and  followed  him  to  battle.  See  couteau.  Also 
formerly  custrel, 

2.  A  bandit  or  outlaw. 

cultellation  (kul-te-la'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  cultel- 
lus, a  knife,  +  -aUon.]  The  determination  of 
the  exact  point  on  the  ground  ve  rtieally  beneath 
a  point  at  some  height  above  it,  by  letting  fsdl 
a  knife  or  other  pointed  object;  also,  the  use 
of  this  method  in  measuring  land  on  a  hillside 
so  as  to  obtain  the  measures  projected  upon  a 
horizontal  plane. 

cultellus  (kul-tel'us),  n. ;  pi.  cultelli  (-1).  [L., 
a  knife :  see  oiiltel.]  In  entom.,  one  of  the  lan- 
cet-like mandibles  of  a  mosquito  or  predatory 


fly. 

BUltl 


culter  (kul'ter),  n.    Same  as  colter. , 

CUltirostral  (kul-ti-ros'tral),  a.  An  erroneous 
form  of  cultrirostral. 

Cultirostres  (kul-ti-ros'trez),  n.pl.  An  errone- 
ous form  of  Cultrirostres. 

cultism  (kul'tizm),  n.  [<  cult  +  -dsm.]  The 
pedantic  style  of  composition  affected  by  the 
cultists. 

The  cultism  of  Gdngora,  the  artifice  of  which  lies  solely 
in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIL  360. 

cultist  (kul'tist),  ».  [<  cult  +  -ist;  equiv.  to 
Sp.  cultero,  culterano,  an  affected  purist,]  One 
of  a  school  of  Spanish  pt)ets  who  imitated  the 
pedantic  affectation  and  labored  elegance  of 
G6ngora  y  Argote,  a  Spanish  writer  (1561-1627). 

A  century  earlier  the  school  of  the  cultists  had  estab- 
lished a  dominion,  ephemeral,  as  it  soon  appeared,  but 
absolute  while  it  lasted.    Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  891. 

cultivable  (kul'ti-va-bl),  a.  [=  F.  cultivable  = 
Sp.  cultivable  =  Pg'.'  cultivavel  =  It.  colUvaUle, 
<  ML.  as  if  *cultivabilis,  <  cultivare,  till:  see  cul- 
tivate.] Capable  of  being  tilled  or  cultivated; 
capable  of  improvement  or  refinement. 

The  soils  of  cultivable  lands  hold  in  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion all  that  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

J.  B.  Nichols,  Fireside  Science,  p.  131. 

The  descendant  of  a  cultivated  race  has  an  enhanced 
aptitude  for  the  reception  of  cultivation ;  he  is  more  cm- 
livable.  Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIIL  7M. 

cultivatable  (kul'ti-va-ta-bl),  a.  [<  cultivate  + 
-able.]    Cultivable.' 

Large  tracts  of  rich  cultivatable  soil. 

British  and  Foreign  Bev.,  No.  li.,  p.  266. 

cultivate  (kul'ti-vat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  culti- 
vated, ppr.  cultivating.  [<  ML.  cultivatu^py.  of 
cultivare  (>  It.  cultivare,  coltivare  =  Sp.  Pg.  cul- 
tivar  =  OF.  cultiver,  coltiver,  coutiver,  ewrtiver, 
etc.,  F.  cultiver),  till,  work,  as  land,  <  euWms, 
tilled,  imder  tillage,  <  L.  cultus,  pp.  of  colere, 
till:  see  cult.]  1.  To  till;  prepare  for  crops; 
manure,  plow,  dress,  sow,  and  reap;  manage 
and  improve  in  husbandry :  as,  to  cultivate  land ; 
to  cultivate  a  farm. 

I  have  had  a  large,  a  fair,  and  a  pleasant  field ;  so  fer- 
tile that,  without  my  cultivating,  it  has  given  me  two 
harvests  in  a  summer.  Dryden,  To  Sh-  R.  Howard. 

2.  To  raise  or  produce  by  tUlage :  as,  to  adiioate 
corn  or  grass.— 3.  To  use  a  cultivator  upon; 
run  a  cultivator  through:  as,  to  culUvateabm 
of  standing  com.  See  culUvator  (c).  [U-  ^-i 
—4.  To  improve  and  strengthen  by  labor  or 
study ;  promote  the  development  or  increase  01 , 
cherish;  foster:  as,  to  cttW«»afe  talents;  to«»- 
tivate  a  taste  for  poetry. 

As  your  commissioners  our  poets  go. 
To  mltivaU  the  virtue  which  you  sow. 

Dryden,  University  of  Orford,  Piol.,  i-  "■ 


cultivate 

5,  To  direct  special  attention  to;  devote  study, 
labor,  or  care  to;  study  to  understand,  derive 
advantage  from,  etc. :  as,  to  cultivate  literature ; 
to  militate  an  acquaintance. 

The  ancient  philosophers  did  not  neglect  natural  sci- 
ence, but  they  did  not  cultivate  it  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  power  .  .  .  of  man.    if  ocauiay,  Lord  Bacon. 

He  who  cultivates  only  one  precept  of  the  Gospel,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest,  in  reality  attends  to  no  part  at  all. 
»/.  H.  Newman^  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  309. 

The  study  of  History  is,  .  .  .  as  Coleridge  said  of  Poetry, 
its  own  great  reward,  a  thing  to  be  loved  and  cultivated 
for  its  own  sake. 

StuhhSf  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  24. 

6.  To  improve ;  meliorate ;  correct ;  civilize. 

To  euitivate  the  wild  licentious  savage. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  4. 

cultivated  (kul'ti-va-ted),  p.  a.  Produced  by 
or  subjected  to  cultivation;  specifically,  cul- 
tured; refined;  educated. 

My  researches  into  cultivated  plants  show  that  certain 
species  are  extinct,  or  becoming  extinct,  since  the  histori- 
cal epoch. 

De  Candolle,  Orig.  of  Cultivated  Plants  (trans.),  p.  459. 

In  proportion  as  there  are  more  thoroughly  cultivated 
persons  in  a  community  will  the  finer  uses  of  prosperity 
be  taught  and  tlie  vulgar  uses  of  it  become  disreputable. 
Lowell,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov,  8, 1886. 

cultivating  (kul'ti-va-ting),  p.  a.  Engaged 
in  the  processes  of  cultivation;  agricultural. 
[Bare.] 

The  Eussian  Village  Communities  were  seen  to  be  the 
Indian  Village  Communities,  if  anything  in  a  more  archaic 
condition  than  the  eastern  cultivating  group. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  240. 

cultivation  (kul-ti-va'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  euUi- 
vatkm,  OF.  couUveisun,  cimtmoison,  euUivoison, 
etc.,  =  Sp.  cuUwaeion  =  Pg.  cuUivagSo  =  It.  eul- 
twazione,  <  ML.  *euliivatio{n-),  <  eultivare,  cul- 
tivate: see  euitivate.^  1.  The  act  or  practice 
of  tilling  land  and  preparing  it  for  crops ;  the 
agricultural  management  of  land;  husbandry 
in  general. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  Spain ;  wild  and  stern  the  moment 
it  escapes  from  cultivation ;  the  desert  and  the  garden  are 
ever  side  by  side.  Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  278. 

2.  Land  in  a  cultivated  state ;  tilled  land  with 
its  crops.     [Bare.] 

Itis  curious  to  observe  how  defined  the  line  is  between 
the  rich  green  cultivation  and  the  barren  yellow  desert. 
K  Sartorius,  In  the  Soudan,  p.  12. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  producing  by  tillage : 
as,  the  cultivation  of  com  or  grass. —  4.  The  use 
of  a  cultivator  upon  growing  crops. —  5.  The 
process  of  developing;  promotion  of  growth  or 
strength,  physical  or  mental:  as,  the  cultivation 
of  the  oyster;  the  cultivaiMm  of  organic  germs, 
or  of  animal  vims;  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
or  of  virtue,  piety,  etc. 

No  capital  is  better  provided  [than  Madrid]  with  sundry 
of  the  higher  means  to  cultivation,  as  its  Royal  Armory, 
its  Arohseological  Museum,  and  its  glorious  Picture  Gallery 
,  .  .  remind  one.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  25. 

6.  The  state  of  being  cultivated ;  specifically,  a 
state  of  moral  or  mental  advancement ;  culture ; 
refinement;  the  union  of  learning  and  taste. 

You  cannot  have  people  of  cultivation,  of  pure  character, 
.  .  .  professing  to  be  in  communication  with  the  spirit 
world  and  keeping  up  constant  intercourse  with  it,  with- 
out its  gradually  reacting  on  the  whole  conception  of  that 
other  life.  0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Professor,  i. 

Praotional  cultivation.    See  the  extract. 

Fraction^  cultivation  consists  in  the  attempt  t,o  isolate 
by  successive  cultivations  the  different  organisms  that 
have  been  growing  previously  in  the  same  cultiire. 

M.  Elein,  Micro-Organisms  and  Disease,  p.  26. 

=Syn,  5.  Training,  Discipline,  Sdueation,  etc.  See  in- 
struction.—B  and  6.  Eejinement,  etc.  See  culture. 
cultivator  (kul'ti-va-tor),  n.  [=  F.  culUvateur, 
OF.  eulUveor,  couUvedr,  etc.,  =  Sp.  Pg.  culU- 
vador  =  It.  coltivatore,  <  ML.  as  if  ^cultivator, 
<  eultkare,  cultivate :  see  eultvuate.']  One  who 
or  that  which  cultivates,  (a)  One  who  tills  or  pre- 
pares land  for  crops,  or  carries  on  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry in  general ;  a  farmer ;  a  husbandman ;  an  agricul- 
turist, (i)  A  producer  by  cultivation ;  a  grower  of  any 
kind  of  products :  as,  a  cultivator  of  oysters. 

It  has  been  lately  complained  of,  by  some  cultivators  of 
clover-grass,  that  from  a  great  quantity  of  the  seed  not 
any  grass  springs  up.  Boyle. 

(c)  An  agricultural  implement  used  to  loosen  the  earth  and 
uproot  the  weeds  about  growing  crops  which  are  planted 
in  rows  or  hills.  It  consists  of  points  or  shares  attached 
to  a  framework,  usually  adjustable  in  width,  and  having 
dratt-wheejs  which  govern  the  depth  to  which  the  ground 
is  broken  up.  It  is  drawn  between  the  rows  of  plants  by 
a  horse.  There  are  also  light  forms  which  are  operated 
by  hand,  (d)  One  who  devotes  special  attention,  care,  or 
study  to  some  person  or  pursuit. 
The  most-successful  cultivators  of  physical  science. 

Buckle,  Civilization,  I.  i. 

cultrate,  cultrated  (kul'trat,  -tra-ted),  a.  [< 
L.  caltratus,  knife  shaped,  <  culter,  a  knife :  see 


Cultrirostral  Bill  of  Heron. 
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colter,  cultel.']  Sharp-edged  and  pointed;  colter- 
shaped,  or  shaped  like  a  pruning-knife,  as  a 
body  that  is  thick  on  one  edge  and  acute  on  the 
other:  as,  a  cultrate  leaf;  the  beak  of  a  bird  is 
convex  and  cultrate. 

cultriform  (kul'tri-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.  cultriforme, 
<  L.  culter,  a  knife,  +  forma,  shape.]  Cultrate : 
specifically  applied,  ia  eool,  to  a  tapering  or 
elongate  part  or  organ  when  it  is  bounded  by 
three  sides  meeting  in  angles,  one  of  the  sides 
beiag  shorter  than  the  other  two,  so  that  the 
section  everywhere  is  an  aeiite-angled  triangle. 

cultrirostral  (kul-tri-ros'tral),  a.    [<  NL.  eultri- 
rostris,  <  L.  culter,  a  knife, "+  rostrum,  a  beak, 
+  -al.']    1 .  Having  a  cul- 
trate bill;  having  a  biU 
shaped    somewhat    like 
the  colter  of  a  plow,  or 
adapted  for  cutting  like 
a  knife:  as,  cultrirostral 
oscine  birds. —  2.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cultrirostres. 
Also,  erroneously,  culttrostral. 

Cultrirostres  (kul-tri-ros'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  pi. 
of  cultrirostris :  see  cultrirostral.']  1 .  In  Cuvier's 
system  of  classification,  a  family  of  Grallce,  in- 
cluding the  cranes,  courlans,  herons,  storks, 
and  sundry  other  large  waders,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Pressirostres  or  plover  group,  and  the 
Zongirostres  or  snipe  group.  [Not  in  use.] — 2. 
In  some  later  systems,  a  group  of  laminiplan- 
tar  oscine  passerine  birds,  as  the  crows  and 
corvine  birds  generally. 
Also,  erroneously,  Cultirostres. 

CUltrivorous  (kul-triv'6-ms),  a.  [=  Sp.  cul- 
trivoro,  <  L.  culter,  a  knife,  +  vorare,  swallow, 
devour.]  Swallowing  or  seeming  to  swallow 
knives.     Dunglison.     [Rare.] 

culturable  (kul'tur-a-bl),  a.  [<  culture  + 
-able.]  1 .  Adapted  to'culture  ;  cultivable :  as, 
a  culturable  area. 

Recent  explorers  affirm  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  canals  should  not  be  again  filled  from  those  rivers, 
when  the  intervening  country  .  ,  .  would  become  cul- 
turable. Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  43. 

2.  Capable  of  becoming  cultured  or  refined. 
[Rare  in  both  uses.] 

cultural  (kul'tur-al),  a.  [=  P.  cultural;  <  cul- 
ture +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  culture ;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  mental  culture  or  discipline ;  edu- 
cational ;  promoting  refinement  or  education. 

In  every  variety  of  cvltv/ral  condition. 

Whitney,  fife  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  172. 

In  its  cultural  development,  China  stands  wholly  for 
itself.  Science,  IV.  21. 

culturatet,  v.  t.  [<  ML.  culturatus,  pp.  of  cuU 
turare,  cultivate,  <  L.  cultura,  cultivation,  cul- 
ture :  see  culture,  n.]  To  cultivate.  Capt.  John 
Smith. 

culture  (kul'tfir),  n.  [<  P.  culture  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  cultura  =  It.  cultura,  coltura  =  G.  Ban. 
kultur,  <  L.  cultura,  cultivation,  tillage,  care, 
culture,  <  cultus,  pp.  of  colere,  till,  cultivate : 
see  cult]  1.  The  act  of  tilling  and  preparing 
the  earth  for  crops ;  tillage ;  cultivation. 

So  that  these  three  last  were  slower  than  the  ordinary 
wheat  of  itself ;  and  this  culture  did  rather  retard  their 
advance.  Bacon,  Sylva  Sylvarum,  §  402. 

In  vain  our  toil. 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  14. 

3.  The  act  of  promoting  growth  in  animals  or 
plants,  but  especially  in  the  latter;  specifically, 
the  process  of  raising  plants  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  improved  varieties. 

One  might  wear  any  passion  but  of  a  family  by  culture,  as 
skillful  gardeners  blot  a  colour  out  of  a  tulip  that  hurts 
its  beauty.  Tatler. 

These  hud  variations  .  .  .  occur  rarely  under  nature, 
but  they  are  far  from  rare  under  culture. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  i. 

Hence— 3.  In  bacteriology:  (o)  The  propaga- 
tion of  bacteria  or  other  microscopic  organisms 
by  the  introduction  of  the  germs  into  suitably 
prepared  fluids  or  other  media,  or  of  parasitic 
fungi  upon  living  plants.  Also  called  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  now  was  to  take  advantage  of 
what  had  previously  been  learned  as  to  the  attenuation  of 
virus,  and  endeavor,  through  successive  cultures,  to  pro- 
eressivelv  lessen  the  harmfulness  of  the  rabid  poison. 
^  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8692. 

(&)  The  product  of  such  culture. 

•This  bacillus  [of  typhoid  fever]  is  difficult  to  stain  in  tis- 
sues, while  pure  cultures  stain  readily  with  the  usual  dyes. 
Bu/:k's  Handbook  of  Med.  Saenzes,  IV.  765. 

4.  The  systematic  improvement  and  refine- 
ment of  the  mind,  especially  of  one's  own. 


culture-cell 

[Not  common  before  the  nineteenth  cwntury, 
except  with  strong  consciousness  of  the  meta- 
phor involved,  though  used  in  Latin  by  Cicero.] 

Rather  to  the  pomp  and  ostentacion  of  their  wit,  then 
to  the  culture  and  profit  of  theyr  mindes. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  14. 

The  culture  and  manurance  of  minds  in  youth  hath  such 
a  forcible  (though  unseen)  operation  as  hardly  any  length 
of  time  or  contention  of  labour  can  countervail  it  after- 
wards. Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning  (Original 
[English  ed.).  Works,  III.  415. 

0  Lord,  it  thou  suffer  not  thy  servant,  that  we  may  pray 
before  thee,  and  thou  give  us  seed  unto  our  heart,  and 
culture  to  our  understanding,  that  there  may  come  fruit 
of  it,  how  shall  each  man  live  that  is  corrupt,  who  beareth 
the  place  of  a  man?  2  Esd.  viil.  6. 

Cult^ire,  the  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  best  that 
has  beeu  known  and  said  in  the  world,  and  thus  with  the 
history  of  the  human  spirit. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  Pref. 

5.  The  result  of  mental  cultivation,  or  the  state 
of  being  cultivated;  refinement  or  enlighten- 
ment ;  learning  and  taste ;  in  a  broad  sense, 
civilization :  as,  a  man  of  culture. 

Culture  or  Civilization,  taken  in  its  wide  ethnographic 
sense,  is  that  complex  whole  which  includes  knowledge, 
belief,  art,  morals,  law,  custom,  and  any  other  capabili- 
ties and  habits  acquired  by  man  as  a  member  of  society. 
E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  i.  1. 

Culture  in  its  widest  sense  is,  I  take  it,  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  old  and  new  results  of  intellec- 
tual activity  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  so  far  as 
they  conduce  to  welfare,  to  correct  living,  and  to  rational 
conduct.  W.  E.  Brooks,  Law  of  Heredity,  p.  272. 

6.  The  training  of  the  human  body. 

Amongst  whom  [the  Spartans]  also  both  in  other  things, 
and  especially  in  the  cult^tre  of  their  bodies,  the  nobility 
observed  the  most  equality  with  the  commons. 

Hobbes,  tr.  of  Thucydides,  i. 

7.  The  pursuit  of  any  art  or  science  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement. 

Our  national  resources  are  developed  by  an  earnest 
culture  of  the  arts  of  peace.     Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  Int. 

8t.  Cultivated  groimd. 

Proceeds  the  caravan 
Through  lively  spreading  cultures,  pastures  green. 
And  yellow  tillages  in  opening  woods. 

Dyer,  The  Fleece. 

Gelatin  culture,  a  growth  of  bacteria  in  a  medium  made 
of  the  consistence  of  jelly  by  means  of  gelatin, —  Pure  cul- 
ture, in  bacteriology,  a  growth  of  one  kind  of  bacteria  free 
from  admixture  of  other  vaiieties.— Solid  culture,  a  cul- 
ture of  bacteria,  etc.,  for  which  the  medium  is  a  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  usually  gelatin  or  a  preparation, 
such  as  agar-agar,  made  from  algse.— Test-tube  cul- 
ture, a  growth  of  bacteria  in  a  test-tube. =Syn.  4-6.  Be- 
finement,  Cultivation,  Culture.  Each  of  these  words  may 
represent  a  process  or  the  result  of  that  process.  On^ 
reJineTnent  can,  when  unqualified,  represent  a  process  or 
result  carried  too  far.  Refinement  is  properly  most  nega- 
tive, representing  a  freeing  fi'om  what  is  gross,  coarse, 
rude,_  and  the  like,  or  a  bringing  of  one  out  of  a  similar 
condition  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the 
start.  Cultivation  and  culture  represent  the  person  or 
the  better  part  of  him  as  made  to  grow  by  long-continued 
and  thorough  work.  Refinement  and  cultivation,  as  thus 
representing  the  more  negative  and  the  more  positive 
aspects  of  the  improvement  of  man,  were  much  more 
common  until  within  thirty  years ;  since  then  culture 
has  largely  supplanted  cultivation:  this  change,  coming 
when  great  attention  was  concentrating  about  the  sub- 
ject of  the  development  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
nature  of  man,  produced  a  great  enlargement  of  the  defi- 
nition of  culture,  for  a  time  the  improvement  and  grati- 
fication of  taste  being  magnified  in  undue  proportion  by 
some,  and  by  otliers  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  word  is  now  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
man,  bodily,  mentally,  and  spiritually,  although  bodily 
training  is  not  prominent  unless  specially  mentioned ;  the 
moral  and  the  spiritual  are  jealously  hicluded.  Culture 
may  be  used  of  the  state  of  society  as  well  as  of  the  man ; 
refinement  and  cultivation  refer  primarily  to  the  state  of 
the  individual.  As  referring  to  either,  culture  in  its 
broadest  sense  may  be  called  the  highest  phase  of  civili- 
zation. 

What  do  we  mean  by  this  fine  word  Culture,  so  much  in 
vogue  at  present?  What  the  Greeks  naturally  expressed 
by  their  uaiSeia,  the  Romans  by  humanitas,  we  less  hap- 
pily try  to  express  by  the  more  artificial  word  Culture. 
.  .  .  When  applied  to  the  human  being,  it  means,  I  sup- 
pose, the  "educing  or  drawing  forth  [of]  all  that  is  poten- 
tially in  a  man,"  the  training  [of]  all  the  energies  and  capa- 
cities of  his  being  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  directing  them 
to  their  true  ends.  Shairp,  Culture  and  Religion,  i. 

culture  (tul'tur),  V.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  cultwred, 
ppr.  culturing"  [<  culture,  n.  Cf.  ML.  miMvr- 
rare:  see  culturate.]  To  cultivate:  as,  "cul- 
tured vales,"  Slienstone,  Elegies,  xxv. 

culture-bulb  (kul'tur-bulb),  n.  Abidb-shaped 
culture-tube.  DoUey,  Bacteria  Investigation, 
p.  76. 

culture-cell  (kul'tur-sel),  n.  A  small  moist 
chamber  for  the  microscopic  observation  of  the 
culture  of  organic  germs,  it  is  usually  made  by 
fixing  to  a  microscopic  slide  a  short  glass  cylinder^  upon 
the  latter  a  cover-glass  is  placed,  and  the  culture  is  made 
ill  a  drop  of  fluid  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  cover-glass, 
thus  being  available  for  microscopic  examination  at  all 
times  without  disturbance.  The  culture  is  kept  moist  by 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  ceU. 


cultured 
cultured  (kul'turd),  (7.  Having  culture;  refined. 
The  sense  of  beauty  in  nature,  even  among  cultured  peo- 
ple, is  less  often  met  with  than  other  mental  endowments. 

7s.  TayUyi: 

C  llture-fluid  (kul'tur-fl6'''id),  n.  A  fluid  culture- 
medium. 

Diluting  the  culture-fluid  containing  the  various  species 
to  a  very  large  extent  with  some  sterile  indifferent  fluid. 
E.  Klein,  Micro-Organisms  and  Disease,  p.  27. 

cultureless  (kul'tur-les),  a.  Without  culture ; 
uncultured. 

culture-medium  (kul'tur-me"di-um),  n.  A  sub- 
stance, solid  or  fluid,  in  whieli  bacteria  or  other 
microscopic  organisms  are  cultivated.  Among 
the  frequently  used  culture-media  are  meat-broths,  de- 
coctions of  dung,  hay,  and  various  vegetable  substances, 
sugar-solution,  orange-juice,  boiled  potatoes,  gelatin,  and 
gelatin-like  preparations  of  algse,  as  agar-agar. 

culture-oven  (kul'tur-uv"n),  n.  A  small  warm- 
ed chamber,  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  in 
which  certain  bacterial  cultures  are  made.  See 
culture,  3  (o). 

culture-tube  (kul'tur-tiib),  n.  A  tube  in  which 
bacteria,  etc.,  are  cultivated. 

CUlturist  (kul'tur-ist),  n.  [<  culture  +  -is*.]  1. 
A  cultivator ;  "one  who  produces  anything  by 
cultivation. 

The  oyster  industry  is  rapidly  passing  from  the  hands  of 
the  fisherman  into  those  of  the  oyster  culturist, 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  108. 

2.  -An  advocate  of  the  spread  of  culture  or  the 
education  of  the  intellectual  and  esthetic  pow- 
ers ;  especially,  one  who  regards  culture  in  this 
sense  rather  than  religion  as  the  central  element 
in  civilization. 

The  Culturists  .  .  .  say  that,  since  every  man  must  have 
his  ideal — material  and  selflsh,  or  unselfish  and  spiritual 
—  it  lies  mainly  with  culture  to  determine  whether  men 
shall  rest  content  with  grosser  aims  or  raise  their  thoughts 
to  the  higher  ideals.  Shairp,  Culture  and  Keligion,  i. 


cultus  (kul'tus),  n.  [=  G.  kultus,  etc.,  <  L. 
cultus,  care,  cultvire,  refinement:  see  cult.']  1. 
A  system  of  religious  belief  and  worship :  same 
as  cult,  2. 

Buddhism,  a  missionary  religion  rather  than  an  ances- 
tral eultus,  eagerly  availed  itself  of  the  art  of  writing  for 
the  propagation  of  its  doctrines. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  343. 

Pure  ethics  is  not  now  formulated  and  concreted  into  a 
cultus,  a  fraternity  with  assemblings  and  holy-days,  with 
song  and  book,  with  brick  and  stone, 

Emerson,  N.  A.  Kev.,  CXXVI.  417. 

2.  The  moral  or  esthetic  state  or  condition  of 
a  particular  time  or  place. 
cultus-cod  (kul'tus-kod),  n.    [Said  to  be  <  Chi- 
nook cultus, wovfbleBS,  of  little  value,-!-  E.  cod^.] 
A  chiroid  fish,  Ojphiodon  elongatus,  of  a  length- 


Cultus-cod  {Ophiadon  elongatus). 
{From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

ened  form,  with  a  long  pointed  head  and  many 
dorsal  spines  and  rays,  it  reaches  a  length  of  from 
3  to  4  feet  and  a  weight  of  from  80  to  40  pounds.  It 
abounds  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  food-fishes  of  that  region. 
Also  called  grecnrcod,  and  by  many  other  names. 

culurt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  color. 

-cuius,  -CUla,  -CUlum.  [L.,  m.,  f.,  neut.,  re- 
spectively, of  -cuius,  a  compoimd  dim.  term., 
consisting  of  -c,  an  adj.  term,  used  as  dim.  (see 
■4c),  +  -ul^us,  a  dim.  term. :  see  -ule,  -el,  -le,  etc.] 
A  diminutive  termination  in  Latin  words,  some 
of  which  have  entered  English  without  change, 
aa  fasdouhis,  curriculum,  operculum,  opusculum, 
tenaculum,  vinculum,  etc.,  but  which  have  usu- 
ally taken  the  form  -cuXe,  as  in  animalcule,  reti- 
cule, etc.,  or  more  frequently  -cle,  as  in  article, 
auricle,  particle,  conventicle,  versicle,  ventricle, 
etc.    See  -cule,  -cle. 

culver^  (kul'vSr),  n.  [<  ME.  culver,  colver,  col- 
vere,  eolfre,  culfre,  <  AS.  culfre,  culufre,  a  dove, 
prob.  a  corruption  of  L.  columba,  a  dove :  see 
Columba\']  A  dove;  a  pigeon.  [Now  only  local.] 

Crye  to  Crist  that  he  wolde  hus  coluere  sende. 
The  whiche  is  the  holy  gost  that  out  of  heuene  descendede. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviii.  246. 
Lyke  as  the  Culver,  on  the  bared  bough. 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  Ixxxviii. 

culver^  (kul'vfer),  n.  [Short  for  mlverin,  per- 
haps with  reference  to  culver'^-,  a  dove,  as  guns 
were  sometimes  called  by  the  names  of  birds ; 
e.  g.,  falcon  and  saker.]    Same  as  culverin. 
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Falcon  and  culver^  on  each  tower. 

Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  17. 

culver-dung  (kul'ver-dung),  n.  The  droppings 

of  pigeons. 
CUlverfoot  (kul'v6r-fut),  m.  [<  culver'^  +  foot.] 
A  species  of  crane's-bill.  Geranium  columbinum, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  cleft  like  a  bird's  foot. 
culver-houset  (kul'v6r-hous),  ».  [<  MIE.  cul- 
ver-, colver-hous ;  <  culver^  +  house.]  A  dove- 
cote. 

Under  thi  colver  hous  in  aUe  the  brede 
Make  mewes  tweyne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 

culverin  (kul'ver-in),  n.  [<  OP.  couleuvrine, 
colouvrine,  P.  couleuvrine,  <  ML.  colubrina,  a 
culverin,  dim.  of  colubra  Q  OP.  couleuvre),  a 
culverin,  lit.  a  serpent,  <  L.  colubra,  fem.  of 
coluber,  a  serpent:  see  Coluber.]  An  early  name 
of  the  cannon,  (a)  Loosely,  any  small  gun :  especially 
so  used  in  the  earliest  days  of  artillery.  (6)  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  heaviest  gun  in  ordinary  use,  as  on 
shipboard  or  the  like,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  long  18- 
pounders  of  later  times.  It  is  also  mentioned  as  throw- 
ing a  shot  of  15  pounds'  weight.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  name  was  retained  for  this  piece,  though  much 
heavier  guns  were  in  use.  Also  called  cmver  and  whole 
culverin.  Seedemi-cvZverin.  Sometimes  spelled  cu^uerijie. 

Hurrah  I  the  foes  are  moving !    Hark  to  the  mingled  din 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  cul- 
verin. Macaulay,  Ivry. 

The  Constable  advanced  with  four  pieces  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery, four  culverines,  and  four  lighter  pieces. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  1. 177. 

Bastard  culverin,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  cannon 
smaller  than  the  culverin,  firing  a  projectile  usually  from 
5  to  8  pounds  in  weight. 
culverineer  (kul"Ter-in-er'),  n.  [<  culverin  + 
-eer.]  One  who  had  charge  of  the  loading  and 
firing  of  a  culverin. 

Even  as  late  as  the  15th  century  a  guild  was  founded 
at  Ghent,  composed  of  the  culverineers,  arquebusiers,  and 
gunners,  in  order  to  teach  the  burgesses  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. Eiwyc.  Brit.,  XI.  260. 

CUlverkey  (kul'v6r-ke),  n.  [Appar.  <  culver'^-, 
a  dove,  +  key,  the  husk  containing  the  seed  of 
an  ash  (or  maple :  see  ash-key  and  maple-key) ; 
but  the  connection  of  culver'^,  a  dove,  with  the 
ash-tree  is  not  obvious.  Columbine  and  culver^, 
however,  are  (prob.)  etymologically  related 
(ult.  <  L.  Columbus,  a  dove) :  see  culver^.]  1. 
A  bunch  of  the  pods  of  the  ash-tree. —  2t.  A 
meadow-flower,  probably  the  bluebell,  Scilla 
nutans. 

Looking  down  the  meadows,^[I]  could  see,  here  a  boy 
gathering  lilies  and  lady-smocks,  and  there  a  girl  cropping 
culverkeys  and  cowslips.    /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  xi. 

Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  rays, 
Pale  gander-grass,  and  azure  cvlverkeyes. 
J.  Vavors,  quoted  in  I.  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  i. 

Culver's-physic  (kul'vferz-fiz'ik),  n.  [After  a 
Dr.  Culver,  who  used  it  in  his  practice.]  The 
popular  name  of  Veronica  {Leptandra)'Firginica. 
The  thick,  blackish  root  has  a  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  act- 
ing as  a  violent  emeto-cathartic,  and  has  long  been  in  use 
in  medicine. 

Culver's-root  (kul'v6rz-r6t),  n.  Same  as  Cul- 
ver's-physie. 

culvert^  (kul'^sert),  n.  [Appar.  an  accom.,  in 
imitation  of  covert,  a  covered  place,  of  P.  cou- 
louere,  a  channel,  gutter,  also  a  colander,  <  cou- 
ler,  run,  drain :  see  cullis^,  colander.]  An  arched 
or  flat-covered  drain  of  tjriekwork  or  masonry 
carried  under  a  road,  railroad,  canal,  etc.,  for 
the  passage  of  water. 

culvert^t,  a-  [ME.,  also  culvart,  culvard,  <  OP. 
culvert,  cuilvert,  cuivert,  cuvert,  couvert,  colvert, 
also  collibert,  colibert  (ML.  collibertus,  also,  af- 
ter P.,  culverta),  low,  servile,  as  noun  a  serf, 
vassal:  see  collibert.]    Palse  ;  villainous. 

The  porter  is  ciUuert  and  ffelun. 

King  Horn  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 
The  king  hede  a  stiward 
That  was  fel  ant  culvard. 
Chron.  of  Eng.  (Ritson's  Metr.  Rom.,  II.),  1.  787. 

culvertage  (kul'ver-taj),  n.  [<  OP.  culvertage, 
cuvertage,  couvertage  (ML,  culvertagium),  <  cul- 
vert, serf,  vassal :  see  culvert^.]  In  early  Eng. 
law,  the  forfeiture  by  tenant  or  vassal  of  his 
holding  and  his  position  as  a  freeman,  result- 
ing in  a  condition  of  servitude. 

Vnder  paine  of  Cvluertage  and  perpetuall  servitude. 

Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  116. 

In  early  times  attendance  at  the  posse  comitatus  was 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  culvertage,  orturutail,  viz.,  for- 
feiture of  property  and  perpetual  servitude. 

Enxyyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  446. 

culvertail  (kul'ver-tal),  n.  [<  culver^  -f  taiU. 
Cf.  dovetail.]  In  joinery  and  carp.,  a  dovetail 
joint,  as  the  fastening  of  a  ship's  carlings  into 
the  beam. 


cumber 


culvertailed  (kul'v^r-tald),  a.  United  or 
fastened,  as  pieces  of  timber,  by  a  dovetail 
joint;  dovetailed:  used  by  shipwrights, 

culvertshipt,  »•  [ME.  kulvertschipe;  <'culvert^ 
+  -ship.']    Falsehood ;  wickedness. 

Efter  the  like  time  thet  ore  Louerd  thermide  brouht« 
so  to  grunde  his  [the  devil's]  kointe  kuluertschipe  &  his 
prude  strencthe.  Ancren  Miide,  p.  ni. 

culverwort  (kul'ver-wfert),  n.  [<  culver^  + 
ivort^.]  The  columbine,  AguiUgia  vulgaris :  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  Sowers  to 
the  heads  of  little  pigeons  around  a  dish.  See 
out  under  columbine. 

culy,  n.    See  kuli. 

cumt,  V.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  come. 

Cuma  (ku'ma),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  for  *Cyma  (see 
cyma,  in  other  senses),<  Gr.  Kv/ia,  a  wave,  awaved 
molding,  etc. :  see  cyma,  cyme.]  1.  In  conch.,  a 
genus  of  rhaohiglossate  pectinibranehiate  gas- 
tropods, of  the  family  Muriddce.  Humphreys 
1795. — 3.  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  of  the  f  anuly 
Cumidce,  also  giving  name  to  a  group  Cumacea. 
Also  Cyma. 

Cumacea  (ku-ma'sf-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ouma  + 
-acea.]  A  group  of  thoracostracous  crusta- 
ceans, of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Ouma. 
The  Cumacea  resemble  the  arthrostracous  Crustacea  in 
having  eyes  without  a  movable  stalk;  but  they  closely  re- 
semble the  Schizopoda  in  the  form  of  the  body,  thus  cor- 
responding with  the  lower  developmental  stages  of  the 
decapodous  crustaceans. 

The  Cumacea  ...  are  very  remarkable  forms  allied  to 
the  Schizopoda  and  Nebalia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  Edriophthalmia  and  Copepoda ;  while  they 
appear,  in  many  respects,  to  represent  persistent  larvre  of 
the  higher  Crustacea.  Ewdey,  Anat.  Invert,,  p.  308. 

cumacean  (ku-ma'se-an),  a.  and  n.    I,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to'  the  Cumacea.    Also  cumaceous. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Cumacea. 

cumaceous  (ku-ma'shius),  a.  Same  as  cuma- 
cean. 

Oumaean  (ku-me'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cumee,  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Campa- 
nia, re;puted  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  setue- 
ments  in  Italy — Cumaean  sibyl,  one  of  the  legen- 
dary prophetic  women  whose  authority  in  matters  of 
divination  was  acknowledged  by  the  Romans.    See  sibyl. 

cumarin  (kii'ma-ria),  n.     Same  as  coumarin. 

cumbent  (kum^'bent),  a.  [<  L.  *cumben{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  "cumbere  (only  in  comp.  concumbere, 
incumbere,  etc.),  nasalized  form  of  cubare,  lie 
down :  see  cubit,  and  of.  accumbent,  incumbent, 
procumbent,  recumbent.]  Lying  down ;  reclin- 
ing; recumbent.     [Eare.] 

At  the  f  ountaines  are  as  many  cumdent  figures  of  mar- 
ble under  very  large  niches  of  stone. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  12, 1644. 

A  handsome  monument  of  Caen  stone,  being  a  eumbent 
effigy  on  an  altar-tomb,  was  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  [in  Whalley  church]  in  1842. 

Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  7,  note. 

cumber  (kum'bfer),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  cwmbren,  com- 
bren,  <  OP.  combrer,  hinder,  obstruct,  common- 
ly in  comp.  encombrer,  P.  encombrer  =  Pr.  em- 
combrar  =  It.  ingombrare,  <  ML.  incumbrare, 
hinder,  obstruct,  encumber,  <  L.  in-  +  ML. 
*cumbrus,  combrtis,  obstruction,  etc.,  <  L.  cuvm- 
lus,  a  heap:  see  cumber,  n.,  and  cf.  encumber, 
of  which  cumber,  v.,  is  in  part  an  abbreviated 
form.]  1.  To  burden  or  obstruct  with  or  as 
with  a  load  or  weight,  or  any  impediment ;  load 
excessively  or  uselessly;  press  upon;  choke 
up ;  clog. 

Behold,  these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this     _ 
fig  tree,  and  find  none  :  cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the 
ground  ?  Luke  xiii.  7. 

A  variety  of  frivolous  arguments  ewmbers  the  memory 
to  no  purpose.  Lot^s. 

The  fallen  images 
Cumber  the  weedy  courts. 

Bryant,  Hymn  to  Dcatn. 

The  whole  slope  is  cumbered  by  masses  of  rock. 

Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  44. 

2.  To  be  a  clog  to:   hinder  by  obstruction; 
hamper  in  movement. 

Why  asks  he  what  avails  him  not  in  fight, 
And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  flight? 

Dryien. 

3.  To  trouble  ;  perplex ;  embarrass ;  distract. 
For  sif  thou  comest  asein  Concience  thou  cumirest  thi- 

seluen. 
And  so  witnesseth  godes  word  and  holiwrit  bothe. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  x.  M- 

Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife, 
ShaU  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy.  ... 

Shah.,  J.  C,  m.  1- 

cumber  (kum'bfer),  n.  [This  noun,  though  later 
than  the  verb  in  E.,  and  derived  from  it,  w  ^ 
the  other  tongues  the  orig.  of  the  verb.  I'or- 
merly  also  written  comber;  OF.  combre,  an  od- 
stniction  of  stakes,  etc.,  in  a  river  to  cawn 
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fish  (but  comp.  eneomhre  =  Pr.  oncombre  =  It. 
mgoMbro,  hindrance,  embarrassment,  distress, 
verbal  n.  (ef .  decomores,  rubbish),  <  ehcomhrer, 
etc.:  see  encumber),  same  as  OF.  comble,  a  heap, 
top,  summit  (see  cumble),  =Pg.  combro,  Comoro, 
a  heap  of  earth,  =  Pr.  comol,  heap ;  ML.  (<  OF., 
etc.)  combra,  cumbra,  an  obstruction  in  a  river 
to  oatoh  fish,  combri,  pi.  of  combrus,  a  heap  of 
felled  trees  obstructing  a  road,  comblus,  a  heap ; 
hence  (<  ML.  *cumbrus,  comhrus)  MHG.  Icumr- 
her,  rubbish,  burden,  oppression,  trouble,  need, 
G.  Dan.  kwmmer,  trouble,  grief,  G.  dial,  rub- 
bish, =  D.  Icommer,  trouble,  grief,  dung  of  a 
hare ;  all  ult.  <  L.  eumulus,  a  heap  :  see  cumu- 
lus. For  the  change  of  m  to  mb,  cf.  number, 
chamber,  etc. ;  for  the  change  of  I  to  r,  cf .  chap- 
ter.'} It.  That  which  cumbers;  a  burden;  a 
liindrance ;  an  obstruction. 

Thus  fade  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  cumbers  spring. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  ii.  73. 
The  stooles  &  other  comber  are  remov'd  when  ye  assem- 
bly rises.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  1,  1614. 

2.  Embarrassment;  disturbance; distress;  trou- 
ble.    [Archaic] 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi, 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber  I 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  16. 

CTUUberground.  (kum'ber-ground),  iif.  [<  cwm- 
ber,  v.,  +  obj.  ground^.2  Anything  worthless. 
Maelcay. 

cumberless  (kum'ber-les),  a.  [<  cumber,  n.,  + 
-less.]  Free  from  care,  distress,  or  encum- 
brance.    [Bare.] 

Bird  of  the  wilderness, 
Blithesome  and  cumberless. 

Hogg,  The  Skylark. 

cumbermentf,  «.  [<  ME.  comberment,  combur- 
ment;  <  cumber  +  -ment.  Cf.  encumbermenW] 
Same  as  cumber. 

Who-so  wole  haue  heuen  to  his  hire, 
Kepe  lie'liim  from  the  deuelis  comMrment. 

tl,,niiis  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),p.  66. 

cumbersome  (kum'ber-sum),  a.  [<  ewrriber  + 
-some.]  1.  Burdensome;  troublesome;  em- 
barrassing; vexatious:  as,  "cumbersome  obe- 
dience," Sir  P.  Sidney. 

God  guard  us  all,  and  guide  us  to  our  last  Home  thro' 
the  Briars  of  this  cwmbersome  Lite.   Howell,  Letters,  il.  63. 

2.  Inconvenient;  awkward;  unwieldy;  un- 
manageable; not  easily  borne  or  managed: 
as,  a  cumbersome  load ;  a  cumbersome  machine. 

The  weapons  of  natural  reason  ,  .  .  are  as  the  armour 
of  Saul,  rather  cumbersome  about  the  soldier  of  Christ 
than  needfuU.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  8. 

cumbersomely  (kum'ber-sum-li),  adv.  In  a 
cimibersome  manner. 

Humane  [human]  art  acts  upon  the  matter  from  without 
cumbersomely  and  moliminously,  with  tumult  and  hurli- 
burly.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  179. 

cumbersomeness  (kum'ber-sum-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  cumbersome  or  troublesome, 
cumber-worldt  (kum'ber-w6rld),  n.  [<  ME. 
eombre-world ;  <  cumber,  v.,  +  obj.  worJd^  Any- 
thing or  any  person  that  enoximbers  the  world 
without  being  useful. 

A  cu7nber-world,  yet  in  the  world  am  left, 
A  fruitless  plot  with  brambles  overgrown. 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  ii. 

combi  (kum'bi),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A  superior 
kind  of  cloth  made  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  from  the 
wool  of  the  alpaca. 

cumblet,  n.  [<  OF.  comble,  a  heap,  top,  summit, 
P.  comble,  top,  summit,  <  L.  cumulus,  a  heap: 
see  cumber,  n.,  and  cumulus.']  Top;  summit; 
culmination. 

But  this  word  Souverain,  clean  contrary,  hath  raised  it- 
self to  that  cumble  of  gi-eatness,  that  it  is  now  applied  only 
to  the  king.  Howell,  Epist.  Ded.  to  Cotgrave's  Diet. 

cnmbly  (kum'bli),  n.  In  India,  a  coarse  woolen 
wrap  or  blanket  worn  as  a  cloak  in  wet  weather. 
Also  spelled  combly  and  cumly. 

The  Natives  quivering  and  quaking  after  Sunset,  wrap- 
ping themselves  in  a  Combly  or  Hair-cloth. 

Fryer,  New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  64. 

cumbrancet  (kum'brans),  n.  [<.ME.  cumbranse, 
eombranse,  combraunse,  combraunoe,  by  apher- 
esis  from  encumbrance,  q.  v.]  1.  That  which 
cumbers  or  encumbers;  an  encumbrance;  a 
hindrance ;  an  embarrassment. 

By  due  proportion  measuring  ev'ry  pace, 

T'  avoid  the  cumbrarwe  of  each  hindering  doubt. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars. 

The  two  kings,  for  the  combrance  of  their  traines,  were 
constrained  to  disseuer  themselues  for  time  of  their  iour- 
ney.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  21. 
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2.  The  state  of  being  cumbered,  overburdened, 
obstructed,  hindered,  or  perplexed;  cumber; 
trouble. 

Colde  care  and  cumbraumie  is  come  to  ous  aUe. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  278. 

Hir  robe  that  she  was  in  clad  was  so  grete  that  for  com^ 

braunce  she  myght  not  a-rise.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  il.  298. 

Cumbrian  (kum'bri-an),  a.  [<  Cumbria,  Latin- 
ized name  of  Cumberland.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  early  medieval  British  principality  or  king- 
dom of  Cumbria  or  Strathclyde,  or  to  Cumber- 
land, a  northern  county  of  England,  which  con- 
stituted a  part  of  it. 

cumbrous  (kum'brus),  a.  [<  ME.  comhrous, 
comberous,' comerous ;  <  cumber,  n.,  +  -oms.]  1. 
Burdensome;  hindering  or  obstructing;  ren- 
dering action  difficult  or  toilsome;  clogging; 
cumbersome. 

The  lane  was  full  thikke  and  comberouse  to  come  vp  or 
down  for  the  rokkes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  464. 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,, fire. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  716. 
The  processes  by  which  that  evolution  [of  organized  be- 
ings] takes  place  are  long,  cum^ous,  and  wasteful  pro- 
cesses of  natural  selection  and  hereditary  descent. 

tr.  K.  aifford.  Lectures,  I.  213. 

3.  Causing  trouble  or  annoyance ;  trouble- 
some; vexatious. 

A  cloud  of  cuTribrous  gnattes  doe  him  molest. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  I-  i.  23. 

3.  Difficult  to  use ;  characterized  by  nnwieldi- 
ness  or  clumsiness ;  ungainly ;  clumsy. 

The  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  style  which  disfigures  Eng- 
lish composition  so  extensively.  De  Quincey,  Style. 

It  [a  ship]  had  a  ruined  dignity,  a  cumbrous  grandeur, 
although  its  masts  were  shattered,  and  its  sails  rent. 

G.  W.  Clurtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  90. 

cumbrously  (kum'brus-li),  adv.  In  a  cum- 
brous manner. 

Capitals  to  every  substantive  are  cumbrously  intrusive 
upon  the  eye.  Seward,  Letters,  i.  164. 

CUmbrousness  (kum'brus-nes),  ■«.  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  being  cumbrous. 

cumene  (kum'en),  n.  [<  L.  cum(mwm'),  cumin, 
+  -ene.]    Same  as  cumol. 

cumfortt,  V.  and  n.  A  former  spelling  of  comfort. 

cumfortableti  a-  A  former  spelling  of  comfort- 
able. 

cumfrey,  «.    See  comfrey. 

cum  grano  salis  (kum  gra'no  sa'Us).  [L.,  Ut. 
with  a  grain  of  salt :  cum,  with;  grano,  abl.  of 
granum,  grain  (=  E.  corn) ;  saUs,gen.  of  sal, 
salt :  see  com-,  grain,  sal,  salt^.]  With  a  slight 
qualification ;  with  some  allowance ;  not  as  lit- 
erally true :  as,  to  accept  a  statement  cum  gra- 
no salis. 

CUmic  (kum'ik),  a.  [<  cum{in)  +  -ic]  Derived 
from  or  pertaining  to  cumin — Cumic  acid,  Cio 
H12O2,  an  acid  prepared  from  the  oil  of  cumin,  forming 
colorless  tabular  crystals,  which  may  be  sublimed  without 
decomposition. 

cumin,  cummin  (kum'in),  n.  [Early  mod>  E. 
reg.  cummin,  <  ME.  cummin,  comin,  <  AS.  cumin, 
cymen,  oymin  =  D.  Jcomijn  =  MLG.  Jcomen,  Tea- 
men, Jcomin,  Tcamin,  hdmen  =  OHG.  chumin,  cu- 
min, also  chumil,  MHG.  Jciimel,  G.  Mmmel  (OHG. 
also  chumi,  evmi,  also  chumich,  cumich,  MHG. 
Jeumich,  Mmich,  G.  dial.  Mmmich)  =  Sw.  Jcum- 
min  =  Dan.  Jcummen,  cumin,  caraway,  =  OP. 
comin,  cumin,  F.  cumin  =  Sp.  Pg.  comino  =  It. 
comino,  evmino  =  ORuss.  hjuminu,  Russ.  Mmi- 
nu,  leminu,  tminU  =  Serv.  Jcomin  =  Bohem.  Pol. 
kmin  =  Lith.  Tcminai  =  Albanian  Icjimino  = 
Hung.  Icomeny,  <  L.  euminum,  cyminum,  <  Gr. 
Kvfiivov,  <  Heb.  hammon,  Ar.  IcammUn,  cumin, 
cumin-seed.]  1.  A  fennel-like  umbelliferous 
plant,  Cv/minum  Cyminum.  it  is  an  annual,  found 
wild  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  time  out  of  mind 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.    See  def.  2. 

Nowe  crnnyn  and  aneyse  is  f atte  ysowe 

In  dounged  lande  and  weeded  wel  to  growe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  86. 

2.  The  fruit  of  this  plant,  commonly  called  CMTO- 
in-seed.  This  fruit  is  agreeably  aromatic,  and,  like  that  of 
caraway,  dill,  anise,  etc.,  possesses  well-marked  stimulat- 
ing and  carminative  properties.  It  is  used  in  India  as  a 
condiment  and  as  a  constituent  of  curry-powder. 

Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye 
pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith.  Mat.  xxm.  23. 

3.  A  name  of  several  plants  of  other  genera.— 
Black  cumin,  the  pungent  seeds  of  Ni^ella  satvca.—'Ea- 
sence  of  cumin,  a  substance  obtained  from  cumm-seeds. 
It  contains  cuminol  and  cymene,  a  hydrocarbon  (C10H14) 
and  a  terpene  (CioHio).— Oil  of  cumin,  an  oxygenated 
essential  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  cumm.  See  cum^ 
iTwi.— Sweet  cumin,  the  anise,  Pimpinella  Amsum. 
—Wild  cumin,  the  Lagcecia  cumirundes,  a  low  umbellif- 
erous plant  of  southeastern  Europe. 
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cuminol  (kum'i-nol),  n.  [<  cumin  +  -ol,  <  L. 
oleum.^  A  colorless  oil  (CiqHxqO)!  cimun  (or 
cumyl)  aldehyde,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
cumin.  It  has  an  agreeable  odor  and  a  burning  taste,  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  of  430°  F. 

cumlingt,  n.    Same  as  comeling. 

cumly^t,  0,.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  comely. 

cumly2,  n.    See  cumbly. 

cummer  (kum'er),  n.  [So.,  also  Mmmer:  see 
Mmmer  and  commere.]  1 .  A  gossip ;  a  friend 
or  an  acquaintance. 

A  canty  quean  was  Kate,  and  a  special  cummer  of  my 
ain  may  be  twenty  years  syne.  Scott,  Monastery,  viii. 

2.  Any  woman ;  specifically,  a  girl  or  young 
woman. —  3.  A  midwife. —  4.  A  witch. 
cummerbund,  kamarband  (kum'fer-bund),  «. 
[Anglo-Ind.  cummerbund,  Hind.  prop,  kamar- 
band, <  kamar,  the  loins,  -I-  band,  also  bandh,  a 
band,  tie,  <  Skt.  •/  bandh,  tie,  =  E.  bind^,  q.  v.] 
A  shawl,  or  large  and  loose  sash,  worn  as  a  belt. 
Such  a  waist-band  is  a  common  part  of  East  Indian  cos- 
timxe,  and,  besides  serving  as  a  girdle,  is  useful  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  abdomen. 

White-turbaned  natives,  with  scarlet  and  gold  ropes  fas- 
tened round  the  waist,  glided  about  in  the  halls ;  and  some 
of  the  more  important  added  to  the  dignity  of  their  ap- 
pearance by  wearing  large  daggers  in  their  cum,merbunds. 
W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  113. 

cummin,  n.    See  cumin. 

dimming  (kum'ing),  n.  [Cf .  eomb^  =  coomb'^, 
a  measure,  E.  dial,  comb,  a  brewing-vat.]  A 
vessel  for  holding  wort.     M.  H.  Knight. 

cummingtonite  (kum'ing-ton-it),  n.  [<  Cum- 
mington  (see  def.)  +  -ite^.]  1.  Avariety  of  rho- 
donite or  manganese  silicate,  occurring  at  Cum- 
mington,  Massachusetts. — 2.  An  iron-magne- 
sia variety  of  amphibole  from  the  same  locality. 

cumnauntf,  n.  and  v.  A  Middle  English  form 
of  covenant. 

CUmol  (kxmi'ol),  n.  [<  L.  eum(inum),  cumin,  -I- 
-ol.]  A  coal-tar  product,  CgHsCgHy.  A  mixture 
of  hydrocarbons  prepared  from  coal-tar  is  used  in  the  arts 
under  this  name  as  a  solvent  for  gums,  etc.  Also  called 
cumene, 

cumpanyf,  ».   -An  obsolete  spelling  of  company. 

cumpanyablef,  a.    See  eompaniable. 

cumpast,  cumpasset,  n.  and  v.  Obsolete  spell- 
ings of  compass. 

cumplinet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  complin. 

cumquat,  kumquat  (kum'kwot),  n.  [The  Can- 
tonese pronunciation  of  Chinese  kin  keu,  golden 
orange,  the  native  name  of  the  fruit.]  A  very 
small  orange  of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  Aurantium,  var.  Japonica, 
very  abundant  in  China  and  Japan,  with  a  sweet 
rind  and  sharp  acid  pulp.  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
preserves.    Aiso  spelled  cumquot. 

cumshaw,  kumshaw  (kum'shS,),  n.  [Chinese 
pigeon-English:  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  E. 
commission,  an  allowance  or  consideration ;  but, 
according  to  Giles,  the  Amoy  pronunciation  of 
Chinese  kan  seay,  grateful  thanks.]  A  present 
of  any  kind ;  a  gift  or  douceur ;  bakshish. 

cumulant  (ku'mu-lant),  n.  [<  L.  cumulan{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  cumularej h'e&'p  up:  see  cumulate.]  The 
denominator  of  the  simple  algebraical  fraction 
which  expresses  the  value  of  a  simple  continued 
fraction.     Same  as  continuant. 

cumulate  (ku'mu-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cmnu- 
lated,  ppr.  cumulating.  [<  L.  cumulatus,  pp.  of 
cumulare,  heap  up,  <  cumulus,  a  heap :  see  cumu- 
lus. Cf.  accumulate.]  1.  To  gather  or  throw 
into  a  heap  or  mass ;  bring  together ;  accumu- 
late.    [Now  rare.] 

A  man  that  beholds  the  mighty  shoals  of  shells  bedded 
and  cumulated  heap  upon  heap  among  earth  will  scarcely 
conceive  which  way  these  could  ever  live.         Woodward. 

All  the  extremes  of  worth  and  beauty  that  were  cumu- 
lated in  Camilla.  Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  6. 

2.  In  Louisiana  law,  to  combine  in  a  single  ac- 
tion :  applied  to  actions  or  causes  of  action. 

cumulation  (ku-mu-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  cumula- 
tion =  Sp.  cumula'cion  =  Pg.  cumulagao  =  It. 
cumulazione,  <  L.  as  if  *cumulatio(n-),  <  cumu- 
lare, heap  up:  see  cumulate.]  1.  The  act  of 
heaping  together  or  piling  up  ;  accumulation. 
— 2.  That  which  is  cumulated  or  heaped  toge- 
ther; a  heap. —  3.  In  civil  law,^a,rLd  thence  in 
Scots  and  Louisiana  law,  combination  of  causes 
of  action  or  defenses  in  a  single  proceeding; 
joinder,  so  that  all  must  be  tried  together.  The 
right  to  have  several  defenses  proponed  and  discussed 
severally  and  without  cumulation  is  the  right  to  put  in  one 
at  a  time  and  have  it  disposed  of,  and  then  if  necessary  to 
put  in  another,  and  so  on. 

cumulatist  (kti'mu-la-tist),  n.  [<  cumulate  + 
-ist.]  One  who  accumulates  or  ooUeots.  [Eare.] 

cumulative  (ku'mu-la-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  cumulaMf 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cumulativo;  as  cumulate  +  4ve.]  1. 
Adding  to ;  increasing  the  mass,  weight,  num- 
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ber,  extent,  amount,  or  force  of  (things  of  the 
same  kind):  as,  cumulative  materials;  cumula- 
tive argiunents  or  testimony.  See  below. — 2. 
luoreasiug  by  successive  additions :  as,  the  cu- 
mulative action  of  a  force. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  indefinable  something 
which  we  call  character  is  cumulative  —  that  the  influence 
of  the  same  climate,  scenery^  and  associations  for  several 
generations  is  necessary  to  its  gathering  head,  and  that 
the  process  is  disturbed  by  continual  change  of  place. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  96. 

No  modern  writer  save  De  Quincey  has  sustained  him- 
self so  easily  and  with  such  cumulative  force  through  pas- 
sages which  strain  the  reader's  mental  power. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  401. 

3t.  Composed  of  aggregated  parts;  composite; 
brought  together  by  degrees. 

As  for  knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching,  it 
is  ctimulative  and  not  original. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  147. 

Cumulative  action,  in  med.,  the  property  of  producing 
considerable,  and  more  or  less  sudden,  effect  after  a  large 
number  of  apparently  ineffective  doses,  as  of  a  drug  or  poi- 
son.— Cumulative  argument,  an  argumentation  whose 
force  lies  in  the  concurrence  of  different  probable  ar- 
guments tending  to  one  conclusion. — Cumulative  divi- 
dend. See  diuid«7id.— Cumulative  evidence,  evidence 
of  which  the  parts  reinforce  one  another,  producing  an  ef- 
fect stronger  than  any  part  taken  by  itself. — Cumulative 
legacies,  several  legacies  iu  the  same  will  to  the  same  per- 
BOnwhich,thoughexpressedin  the  sameorsimUar  language, 
are  such  as  to  be  deemed  additional  to  one  another,  and  not 
merely  a  repeated  expression  of  one  intention  already  ex- 
pressed.— Cumulative  offense,  in  law,  an  offense  com- 
mitted by  a  repetition  of  acts  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  same 
day  or  on  different  days.  Heard.— Cumulative  sentence, 
in  law,  a  sentence  in  which  several  fines  or  several  tenns  of 
imprisonment  are  added  together,on  account  of  conviction 
of  several  similaroffenses. — Cumulative  system  of  vot- 
ing, in  elections,  that  system  by  which  each  voter  has  the 
same  number,  or  within  one  of  the  same  number,  of  votes 
as  there  are  persons  to  be  elected  to  a  given  office,  and  can 
give  them  all  to  one  candidate  or  distribute  them,  as  he 
pleases.  This  variety  of  proportional  or  minority  repre- 
sentation is  practised  in  elections  to  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  some  extent  in  British  elections. 
cumulatively  (kfi'mu-la-tiv-U),  adv.  In  a  cu- 
mulative manner;  increasingly;  by  successive 
additions. 

As  time  goes  on  and  our  knowledge  of  the  planetaiy 
motions  becomes  more  minutely  precise,  this  method  [of  de- 
termining the  parallax  of  the  sun]  will  become  continually 
and  cumulatively  more  exact.  C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  41. 

cumuli,  n.    Plural  of  cum,ulu8. 

cumuliiorm  (ku'mu-li-f 6nn),  a.  [< li.  cumulus,  a 
heap,  -I-  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  cu- 
muli ;  cumulous ;  cumulose :  applied  to  clouds. 
[Bare.] 

cumulite  (ku'mii-lit),  n,  [<  L.  cumulus,  a  heap, 
+  -ite.]  An  aggregation  of  globulites  (see  glob- 
nlite)  with  more  or  less  spherical,  ovoid,  or  flat- 
tened rounded  forms :  a  term  introduced  into 
microscopical  lithology  by  Vogelsang. 

CUmulo-Cirro-Stratus  (ku"mu -16-sir"6-stra'- 
tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  cumulus  -h  cirrus  +  stratus.~i 
A  form  of  cloud.     See  eloucP-,  1. 

cumulose  (ku'mu-los),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  "cumulo- 
sus,  <  cumulus,  aheap:  see  cumulus.']  Full  of 
heaps,  or  of  cumuli. 

Cumulo-StratUS  (lm"mu-16-stra'tus),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gumulvs  +  stratus.']  A  form  of  cloud.  See 
cloud?-,  1. 

cumulous  (ku'mii-lus),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *cumulo- 
sus:  see  cumulose.']  BesembUng  cumuli;  cu- 
miiliform ;  cumulose :  applied  to  clouds. 

A  series  of  white  cuynulous  clouds,  such  as  are  frequently 
seen  piled  up  near  the  horizon  on  a  summer's  day. 

Nezocomb  and  Holden,  Astron.,  p.  345. 

cumulus  (ku'mu-lus),  n. ;  pi.  cumuli  (-li).  [<  L. 
cumulus,  a  heap',  whence  ult.  cumble,  cumber,  n., 
and  cumulate,  accumulate,  etc.]  1.  The  kind 
of  cloud  which  appears  in  the  form  of  rounded 
heaps  or  hills,  snowy-white  at  top  ■with  a  darker 
horizontal  base,  characteristic  of  mild,  calm 
weather,  especially  iu  summer;  the  summer- 
day  cloud.     See  out  under  clovd^,  1. 

The  vapours  rolled  away,  studding  the  mountains  with 
small  flocks  of  white  wool-like  cumuli. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  106. 

2.  In  anat.,  a  heap  of  cells  surrounding  a  ripe 
cvum  in  the  Grraafian  follicle,  and  constituting 
the  discus  proUgerus. 

cnmyl  (kum'il),  n.  [<  L.  cum{inum),  cumin,  -t- 
■yl,  <  Gr.  vlti,  matter.]  The  hypothetical  radi- 
cal (CioHj^iO)  of  a  series  of  compounds  pro- 
cured from  cumin-seed. 

CUmylic  (ku-mil'ik),  a.  [<  cumyl  +  -»c.]  De- 
rived from  or  pertaining  to  cumyl Cumylic 

acid,  CioH^202)  ^  monobasic  acid  which  crystallizes  in 
brilhaiit  prisms,  insoluble  in  water. 

CUni  (kun),  V,  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
conX,  caiv-. 

eun^  (kun),  V.  t.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  cou^. 

Cim3  (kun),  V.  t.    A  variant  of  corfi. 
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cunabula  (ku-nab'u-la),  n.  [L.,  neut.  pi.,  dim. 
of  cuna,  t.  pi.,  a  cradle.]  A  cradle ;  hence, 
birthplace  or  early  abode.     [Rare.] 

Leipzig  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  cunabula  of  German 
socialism  and  spiritualism. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  74. 

cunabular  (ku-nab'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  cunabula, 
a  cradle,  +  -ar.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cradle 
or  to  childhood. 

Cunantha  (ku-nan'tha),  n.  [NL.  (Haeokel, 
1879),  <  L.  ounce,  a  cradle,  nest,  +  Gr.  avdoc,  a 
flower.]     The  typical  genus  of  Cunanthina. 

Cunautllinae  (kn-nan-thi'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Oit- 
nantha  +  -ince.']  A  group  of  TracJiymed/usincB 
■with  broad  pouoh-shaped  radial  canals,  and 
■with  otoporpa,  typified  by  the  genus  Cunantha. 

cunctatiout  (kungk-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  cuncta,- 
tio{n-),  contatio{n-),  delay,  <  ounctari,  contari, 
delay  action,  hesitate.]  Delay;  cautious  slow- 
ness; deUberateness. 

Such  a  kind  of  Cun^tation,  Advisedness,  and  Procrasti- 
nation, is  allowable  also  in  all  Councils  of  State  and  War. 
Howell,  Letters,  ii.  17. 

Festina  lente,  .  .  .  celerity  should  always  be  contem- 
pered  with  cunctation.       Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  2. 

cunctati've  (kungk'ta-tiv),  a.  Cautiously  slow ; 
delaying;  deliberate.     [Rare.] 

cunctator  (kungk-ta'tor),  n.  [=  P.  cunctateur, 
<  L.  cunctator,  a  delayer,  lingerer  (famous  as  a 
surname  of  the  dictator  Quintus  Pabius  Maxi- 
mus),  <  cunotari,  delay:  see  cunctaUon.]  One 
who  delays  or  Ungers:  as,  Pabius  Cunctator 
(the  delayer).     [Bare.] 

Unwilling  to  discourage  such  cuTlctators. 

Hammond,  Works,  I.  494. 

cunctipotent  (kungk-tip'o-tent),  o.  [<  LL. 
cunctipoten{t-)s,  all-powerful,  i  L.  cunctus,  all, 
all  together  (oontr.  of  *c(yjunctus,  comj'imcitts,  join- 
ed together:  see  conjunct,  conjoint),  +  poten(t-)s, 
powerful.]  All-powerful ;  omnipotent.  [Rare.] 
0  true,  peculiar  vision 
Of  God  cunctipotent  I 

J.  H.  Neale,  tr.  of  Hora;  Novissimse. 

cunctitenent'f,  a.  [<  L.  cunctus,  all,  -t-  tenen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  tenere,  hold :  see  tenant.']  Possessing  all 
things. 

cundt,  V.  t.    An  obsolete  variant  of  con^. 

cunditf,  cunditht,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  con- 
duit^. 

cundurango  (kun-du-rang'go),  n.  [The  Peruv. 
name,  said  to  mean  'eagle-vine.']  An  asole- 
piadaceous  woody  climber  of  Peru,  the  bark  of 
which  had  a  brief  reputation  as  a  cure  for  can- 
cer. It  is  a  simple  aromatic  bitter.  The  plant  is  usually 
referred  to  Marsdenia  cuvduraiigo,  but  specimens  under 
cultivation  have  been  identified  as  belonging  to  the  genus 
Macroscepis.  It  is  probable  that  the  drug  is  obtained  from 
more  than  one  species.    Also  written  condurango. 

cundy  (kun'di),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  conduit^. 
Brockett. 

CUneal  (ku'ne-al),  a.  [<  L.  cuneus,  a  wedge : 
see  cuneus  and'cojie.]  Wedge-shaped;  cunei- 
form ;  specifically,  ha^ving 
the  character  of  a  cuneus. 

cuneate,  cuneated  (ku'ne- 
at,  -a-ted),  a.  [<  L.  eunea- 
tus,  pp.  of  cuneare,  wedge, 
make  wedge-shaped,  <  cune- 
us, a  wedge :  see  cuneus.] 
Wedge-shaped;  truncate  at 
one  end  and  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  other :  properly 
applied  only  to  flat  bodies, 
surfaces,  or  marks :  as,  a  cu- 
neate leaf. 

cuneately  (ku'ne-at-li),  adv. 
In  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
At  each  end  suddenly  cuneately  sharpened. 

B.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- Water  Algso,  p.  108. 

cuneatic  (ku-nf-at'ik),  a.  [<  cuneate  -h  4c.] 
Same  as  cuneate.     [Bare.] 

cuueator  (ku'ne-a-tor),  n.  [ML.,  <  cuneare, 
coin,  L.  make  wedge-shaped,  wedge,  <  cuneus, 
a  wedge :  see  cunetis.]  An  oficial  formerly  in- 
trusted with  the  regulation  of  the  dies  used  in 
the  mints  in  England.  The  office  was  abolished 
with  the  abolition  of  the  provincial  mints. 

The  office  of  cuneator  was  one  of  great  importance  at  a 
time  when  there  existed  a  multiplicity  of  mints. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XVI.  480. 

cunei,  n.    Plural  of  cuneus. 

cuueiiorm  (kn'nf-  or  ku-ne'i-f6rm),  a.  and  n. 
[Also  improp.  cuniform;  <  NL.  ouneiformis,  < 
L.  cuneus,  a  wedge,  -i-  forma,  shape.]  I,  a.  1 . 
Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  wedge ;  cuneate. 

Specifically  — (a)  Applied  to  the  wedge-shaped  or  arrow- 
headed  characters,  or  to  the  inscriptions  in  such  charac- 
ters, of  the  ancient  Mesopotamians  and  Persians.  See 
arrow-headed. 
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The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  this  period  fNebuchaa. 
nezzar's]  are  not  of  historical  import,  like  the  Assyrian 
but  have  jeferenoe  only  to  the  building  works  of  the  kinit' 
Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  ss! 
(i)  In  entom.,  said  of  parts  or  joints  which  are  attached 
by  a  thin  but  broad  base,  and  thicken  gradually  to  a  sud- 
denly truncated  apex,  (c)  In  anat.,  applied  to  certain 
wedge-shaped  carpal  and  tai'sal  bones.  See  phrases  below. 
2.  Occupied  'with  or  versed  in  the  wedge- 
shaped  characters,  or  the  inscriptions  writ- 
ten in  them:  as,  "a  cuneiform  scholar,"  Si/r  H. 
Bawlinson — Cuneiform  bone,  in  anat. :  (a)  A  carpal 
bone  at  the  ulnar  side  of  the  proximal  row.  Also  called 
the  triquetrum  and  pyramidale,  from  its  shape  in  the 
human  subject.  See  cut  under  Iiand,.  (h)  One  of  three 
bones  of  the  foot,  of  the  distal  row  of  tarsal  bones,  on  the 
inner  or  tibial  side,  in  relation  with  the  first  three  meta- 
tarsal bones.  The  cuneiform  bones  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  as  the  inner,  middle,  and  out&r,  or  the  ento. 
cuneiform,  mesocuneiform,  and  ectocune\form ;  also  as 
the  entosphenoid,  mesosphenoid,  and  ectosphermd.  In  the 
human  foot  they  are  wedged  in  between  the  scaphoid,  the 
cuboid,  and  the  heads  of  three  metatarsals,  and  fitted  to 
one  another  like  the  stones  of  an  arch.  These  bones  con- 
tribute much  to  the  elasticity  of  the  arch  of  the  instep. 
See  cut  under  foot.—  Cuneiform  cartilage.  See  carti. 
lage.—  Cuneiform  columns,  Burdach's  columns  (which 
see,  under  column).—  Cuneiform  deformation  of  the 
SlnilL  See  deformation.— Cuneiform  palpi,  those  palpi 
in  which  the  last  joint  is  cuneiform.  —  Cuneiform  tuber- 
cles, the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg. 

II,  tt.  A  cuneiform  bone :  as,  the  three  CMMei- 
forms  of  the  foot. 

cuneiforme  (ku''''ne-i-f&r'me),  n.;  -p^  cuneiformia 
(-mi-a).  [NL.,  neut.  (sc.  os,  bone)  of  cuneifor- 
mis.-'see  cuneiform.]  One  of  the  cimeiform 
bones  of  the  wrist  or  of  the  instep :  more  fully 
called  OS  cuneiforme,  plural  ossa  cuneiformia. 
The  three  tarsal  cuneiform  bones  are  distin- 
guished as  cuneiforme  internum,  medium,  and  ex- 
ternum. 

Cuneirostres^t  (ku''''ne-i-ros'trez),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  L.  cuneus,  a  wedge,  -t-  rostrum,  beak.]  In 
Blyth's  system  of  classification  (1849),  a  series 
of  superf  amily  of  his  Picoides,  consisting  of  the 
woodpeckers,  honey-guides,  and  barbets:  op- 
posed to  Levirostres. 

cuneocuboid  (ku"ne-d-kii'boid),  a:  [<  eune- 
(iform)  -b  cuboid.]  In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the 
cuneiform  bones  and  the  cuboides. 

cuneoscaphoid  (ku'''ne-6-skaf 'old),  a.  [<  cme- 
{iform)  -t-  scaphoid.]  In  anat.,  pertainiag  to 
the  cuneiform  bones  and  the  scaphoid. 

cunette  (ku-nef),  n.  [P.,  appar.  dim.  formed 
from  L.  cuneus,  a  wedge.]  In  fort. :  (a)  A  deep 
trench  sunk  along  the  middle  of  a  dry  moat,  to 
make  the  passage  more  difficult.  (6)  A  small 
drain  dug  along  the  middle  of  the  main  diteh,  to 
receive  the  surface-water  and  keep  the  ditch  dry. 

cuneus  (kii'nf-us),  n. ;  pi.  cunei  (-i).  [NL.,  < 
L.  cuneus,  a  wedge,  ML.  also  a  comer,  angle, 
a  stamp,  die,  >  OF.  coin,  >  E.  coin:  see  coirX. 
IJence  cuneate,  cuneiform,  etc.]  1.  In  anat,  the 
triangular  lobule  on  the  median  sm'face  of  the 
cerebrxmi,  bounded  by  the  parieto-ocoipital  and 
calcarine  fissures.  See  cerebrum. —  2.  In  entom., 
a  triangular  part  of  the  hemielytrum  found  in 
certain  heteropterous  insects,  inserted  like  a 
wedge  on  the  outer  side  between  the  oorium  and 
the  membrane.  It  is  generally  of  a  more  or  less  cori- 
aceous consistence,  and  is  separated  from  the  corium  by  a 
flexible  suture.    Also  called  appendix. 

cuniculate  (ku-nik'ii-lat),  a.  [<  L.  cunicuhs,  a 
passage  underground,  a  ca^Tity,  <  euniailns,  a 
rabbit:  see  ouniculus.]  In  bot.,  traversed  by  a 
long  passage  open  at  one  end,  as  the  peduncle 
of  Tropmolum. 

cuniculi,  n.    Plural  of  cuniculus. 

cuniculous  (ku-nik'u-lus),  a.  [<  L.  cunicuhs,  * 
rabbit,  cony:  see  cuniculus.]  Eelating  to  rab- 
bits.    [Rare.] 

cuniculus  (kii-nik'u-lus),  ». ;  pi.  mnicuU  (-li). 
[L.,  also  cuniculum,  a  canal,  cavity,  hole,  pit, 
mine,  an  underground  passage,  lit.  a  (rabbit-) 
burrow,  <  cunicuVus,  a  rabbit,  cony,  whence  ult. 
E.  cony,  q.  v.]  1.  In  archceol.,  a  small  under- 
groimd  passage ;  specifically,  one  of  the  under- 
ground drains  which  formed  a  close  network 
throughout  the  Roman  Campagna  and  certain 
other  districts  of  Italy.  They  were  constructed  by  a 
race  that  was  dominant  before  the  age  of  Eoman  suprem- 
acy, and  are  now  known  to  have  remedied  the  malarious 
character  of  those  regions,  which  has  returned  since  tliey 
were  choked  up. 

2.  leap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  lemmings,  of  the 
family  Muridcs  and  subfamily  ArvicoUnce :  eo 
called  because  the  animals  somewhat  resemble 
small  rabbits.  The'cranial  and  dental  "h^r^'l'f'^w 
diagnostic :  there  are  no  obvious  external  ears,  the  ree' 
and  tail  are  short  and  densely  furred,  the  PoU^^'i™,; 
mentary,  and  the  two  middle  fore  claws  are  pro<"P°™' 
enlarged,  and  often  duplicated  by  a  secondary  f  e™"^ 
growth  of  homy  substance.  C.  hudsomus  (or  ""V^T' 
is  the  Hudson's  Bay  lemming  or  hare-tailed  rat  of  areuo 
America,  Greenland,  or  corresponding  latitudes  In  tneum 
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world,  4  to  6  inches  long,  the  tail,  with  its  pencil  of  hairs, 
1  inch ;  in  summer  the  pelage  is  dappled  with  chestnut- 
red,  blacl£,  gray,  and  yellowish ;  in  winter  it  is  pure  wliite. 
The  genus  was  founded  by  Wagler  in  1830. 
3.  In  med,.,  a  burrow  of  an  itoh-inseet  in  the  skin. 

tmnifarm  (kii'ni-fdrm),  a.  An  improper  form 
of  cuneiform. 

Cunila;  (k^-ni'la),  n.  [L.  cunUa,  conUa,  a  plant, 
a  species  of  Origa/nwm.']  A  labiate  genus  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  of  a  single  species,  C. 
Mariana,  distinguislied.  by  the  very  hairy  throat 
of  the  ealyx,  the  small  bilabiate  ooroUa  -with 
spreading  lobes,  two  divergent  stamens,  and 
smooth  nutlets.  It  is  a  gently  stimulant  aro- 
matic.   It  is  commonly  mown  as  dittany. 

cnningarf.  n.    Same  as  conyger. 

cunn  (kun),  n,.  A  local  Irish  name  of  the  poUan, 
Coregorms  pollan. 

cunne^t,  i>-    An  obsolete  form  of  carei. 

cnnne^ti  ''■  *•    -^  obsolete  form  of  con^. 

cunner  (kun'fer),  n.  [Also  conner :  see  Conner^.'] 
The  blue-perch,  Ctenolabrus  adspersus.  it  attains 
a  length  sometimes  of  12  Inches ;  it  has  about  18  dorsal 
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spines,  conical  teeth  in  several  rows,  serrate  preopercu- 
lum,  and  scaly  cheeks  and  opercles.  It  is  found  most 
abundantly  about  rocks  in  salt  water.  Also  called  her- 
gail,  ehogset,  nipper,  sea-perch,  etc.    [New  England.] 

It  was  one  of  the  days  when,  in  spite  of  twitching  the 
line  and  using  all  the  tricks  we  could  think  of,  the  am- 
ners  would  either  eat  our  bait  or  keep  away  altogether. 
S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  151. 

cnnnief  (kun'i),  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cony. 

cunniegreat,  ».     Same  as  conyger. 

cunningl  (iun'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  cunning,  cun- 
nyng,  conwyng,  Jcurmyng,  coning,  conyng,  etc.,  in 
form  and  use  the  verbal  noun  (not  found  in 
AS.)  of  Bunnen,  pres.  ind.  can,  know  (cf.  Icel. 
hmnandi,  knowledge,  <  kunma,  know),  but  in 
form  and  partly  in  sense  as  if  <  AS.  eunnung, 
trial,  test,  <  eunnian,  try,  test,  >  E.  eun^,  con^. 
Cunning^,  while  thus  the  verbal  noun,  associ- 
ated with  cunning^  the  ppr.,  of  can,  know,  also 
includes  historically  the  verbal  noun  of  cun^, 
eon^,  which  is  now  separated,  as  conning,  in 
mod.  sense,  the  act  of  studying.]  If.  Know- 
ledge; learning;  special  knowledge:  sometimes 
implying  occxdt  or  magical  knowledge. 
A  tree  of  kunnyng  of  good  and  yuel.    WycVi^,  Gen.  ii.  9. 

That  alle  the  f olke  that  ys  alyve 
Ne  han  the  kwvnynge  to  discryve 
The  thinges  that  I  herde  there. 

Chamcer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  2066. 
I  believe  that  all  these  three  persons  [in  the  Godhead] 
are  even  in  power,  and  in  cunning,  and  in  might,  full  of 
grace  and  of  all  goodness. 

Thrope,  Confession,  in  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

2.  Practical  knowledge  or  experience;  skill; 
dexterity. 

If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning.   •  Ps.  cxxxvii.  5. 

3.  Practical  sMU  employed  in  a  secret  or  crafty 
manner ;  craft ;  artifice ;  skilful  deceit. 

The  continual  habit  of  dissimulation  is  but  a  weak  and 
sluggish  cunning,  and  not  greatly  politic. 

BcKon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  il.  343. 

Wor  did  I  use  an  engine  to  entrap 
His  life,  out  of  a  slavish  fear  to  combat 
Youth,  strength,  or  cunning. 

Ford,  The  Broken  Heart,  v.  3. 

This  is  a  trap,  isn't  it?  a  nice  stroke  of  cmnnimg,  hey? 
Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  1. 

4.  Disposition  to  employ  one's  skill  in  an  art- 
ful manner ;  craftiness ;  guile ;  artifice. 

We  take  cunning  for  a  sinister  and  crooked  wisdom ;  and 
certainly  there  is  great  difference  between  a  cunning  man 
and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point 
of  ability.  Bacon,  Cunning. 

5.  The  natural  wit  or  instincts  of  an  animal: 
as,  the  cwMwng  of  the  fox  or  hare.  =syii.  3  and  4. 
Craft,  craftiness,  shrewdness,  subtlety,  finesse,  duplicity, 
intrigue,  guile. 

CUnningl  (kun'ing),  a.  [<  ME.  cunning,  cun- 
nyng,  connyng,  conyng,  Tcunni/ng,  konnyng,  Jconyng, 
etc.,  also  in  earlier  (North.)  form  cunnand  (af- 
ter Icel.,  no  AS.  form  *cunnande  being  found) 
(=  MHGr.  Jcunnend,  Mrment,  Gr.  konnend  (as  adj. 
chiefly  dial.)  =  Icel.  kunnandi,  knowing,  learn- 
ing, cunning) ;  prop.  ppr.  of  AS.  cunnan,  MB. 
emmen  (=  OHG.  kvmnan,  MHGr.  kwnnen,  hilnnen, 
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konnen,  G.  kimnen  =  Icel.  kumm),  pres.  ind.  can, 
know,  mod.  E.  can  be  able :  see  eanX  Cun- 
ning'-, a.,  IS  thus  the  orig.  ppr.  of  can'^  (obs. 
terms  cm,  con)  in  its  orig.  sense  'know.'  Cf. 
cunnmgi,  ;j.]  if.  Knowing ;  having  knowledge ; 
learned;  having  or  concerned  with  special  or 
strange  knowledge,  and  hence  sometimes  with 
an  implication  of  magical  or  supernatural 
knowledge.  See  cunning-man,  cunning-woman. 
He  wil  .  .  .  that  they  be  cunnand  in  his  serulss. 

Metr.  Homilies,  p.  93. 
Though  I  be  nought  all  cunning 
Upon  the  forme  of  this  writing. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  83. 

,,.  She  did  impart. 

Upon  a  certain  day, 
To  him  her  cunning  magic  art. 
The  Seven  Champions  of  CAmteBdom(Child's  Ballads,  1. 85). 

2.  Having  knowledge  acquired  by  experience 
or  practice;  having  technical  knowledge  and 
manual  skill;  skilful;  dexterous.  [Now chiefly 
literary  and  somewhat  archaic] 

Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter.  Gen.  xxv.  27. 

Aholiab,  ...  an  engraver,  and  a  cunning  workman,  and 
an  embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in  purple,  and  in  scarlet,  and 
flue  linen.  Ex.  xxxviii.  23. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  man  because  he  is  cunning  in  pro- 
curing food,  but  we  are  amazed  with  the  variety,  the  su- 
perfluity, the  immensity  of  human  talente. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iii. 

3.  Exhibiting  or  wrought  with  ingenuity;  skil- 
ful; curious;  ingenious. 

Apollo  was  god  of  shooting,  and  Author  of  cunning  play- 
ing vpon  Instrumentes.   Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  64. 
All  the  more  do  I  admire 
Joints  of  cunnitig  workmanship. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  iv. 

4.  Characterized  by  or  exercising  crafty  inge- 
nxuty;  artfully  subtle  or  shrewd;  knowing  in 
guile;  guileful;  tricky. 

Oh  you're  a  cunning  boy,  and  taught  to  lie 
For  your  lord's  credit ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  ii.  3. 
Hinder  them  [children],  as  much  as  may  be,  from  being 
cunning  ;  which,  being  the  ape  of  wisdom,  is  the  most  dis- 
tant from  it  that  can  be.  Locke,  Education,  §  140. 

5.  Marked  by  crafty  ingenuity;  showing  shrewd- 
ness or  guile ;  expressive  of  subtlety :  as,  a  cun- 
ning deception;  cunning  looks. 

•Accounting  his  integrity  to  be  but  a  cunning  face  of 

falsehood.  ■       Sir  P.  Sidney. 

O'er  his  face  there  spread  a  cunning  grin. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  316. 

6.  Curiously  or  quaintly  attractive ;  subtly  in- 
teresting; piquant:  commonly  used  of  some- 
thing small  or  young :  as,  the  cunning  ways  of 
a  child  or  a  pet  animal.     [U.  S.] 

As  a  child  she  had  been  called  cunning,  in  the  popular 
American  use  of  the  word  when  applied  to  children ;  that 
is  to  say,  piquantly  interesting. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  i. 

=  S3T1.  4.  Cunning,  Artful,  Sly,  Subtle,  Shrewd,  Tricky, 
Adroit,  Wily,  Crafty,  Intriguing,  sharp,  foxy.  All  these 
words  suggest  something  underhand  or  deceptive.  Cun- 
ning, literally  knowing,  and  especially  knowing  how,  now 
implies  a  disposition  to  compass  one's  ends  by  concealment; 
hence  we  speak  of  a  fox-like  cunning.  Artful  indicates 
greater  ingenuity  and  ability,  the  latter,  however,  being 
of  a  low  kind.  Sly  is  the  same  as  cunning,  except  that  it 
is  more  vulgar  and  implies  less  ability.  ("A  col-fox,  ful 
of  sleigh  iniquity."  Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  396.) 
(**  Envy  works  in  a  sly,  imperceptible  manner."  Watts.) 
Subtle  implies  concealment,  like  cunning,  but  also  a  mark- 
ed ab'ility  and  the  power  to  work  out  one's  plans  without 
being  suspected ;  hence,  while  cunning  is  applicable  to 
brutes,  subtle  is  too  high  a  word  for  that,  except  by  flgu- 
rative  use.  The  rabbit  is  cunning  enough  to  hide  from  the 
dog ;  Mephistopheles  is  subtle.  (For  the  favorable  mean- 
ings of  mbtle,  see  astute.  For  the  good  senses  of  shrewd, 
see  cuyicte.)  In  its  unfavorable  aspects  shrewd  implies 
a  penetration  and  judgment  that  are  somewhat  narrow 
and  worldly-wise,  too  much  so  to  deserve  the  name  of 
sagacity  or  wisdom.  (See  astute.)  Tricky  is  especially  a 
word  of  action ;  it  expresses  the  character  and  conduct  of 
one  who  gets  the  confidence  of  others  only  to  abuse  it  by 
acts  of  selfishness,  especially  cheating.  Adroit,  in  a  bad 
sense,  expresses  a  ready  and  skilful  use  of  trickery,  or  fa- 
cility in  performing  and  escaping  detection  of  reprehen- 
sible acts.  (See  adroit.)  Wily  is  appropriate  where  a  per- 
son is  viewed  as  an  opponent  in  real  or  flgurative  wai'- 
fare,  against  whom  wiles  or  stratagems  are  employed:  a 
wily  adversary  is  one  who  is  full  of  such  devices ;  a  vnly 
politician  is  one  who  is  notably  given  to  advancing  party 
interests  by  leading  the  opposite  side  to  commit  blun- 
ders, etc.  A  crafty  man  has  less  ability  than  a  subtle 
man,  and  works  more  by  deception  or  knavery  than  the 
shrewd  man;  he  is  more  active  than  the  cunning  man, 
and  more  steadily  active  than  the  sly  man ;  he  is  on  the 
moral  level  of  the  tricUsh  man.  Intriguing  is  apphed 
where  the  plots  are  secret  arrangements  made  with 
others,  perhaps  against  a  third  party,  and  especially  of  a 
complicated  character. 
cunning^  (kun'ing),  n.  [<  MB.  connyng,  comng, 
conyng,  var.  of  cony,  conig,  etc.,  whence  mod.  B. 
cony,  coney,  q.  v.  The  form  cunning  remains  in 
mod.  use  only  as  applied  to  the  lamprey,  and 
in  the  proper  names  Cunnmgham,  Conyngham, 
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Conington,  etc.  See  cony.']  If.  A  variant  ol 
cony. — 2.  The  river-lamprey.     [Local,  Eug.] 

cunningairet,  n.     Same  as  conyger. 

Cunningiiamia  (kun-ing-ham'i-a),  n.  ■  [In  honor 
of  Cunningham,  an  English  explorer  in  Austra- 
lia.] A  genus  of  coniferous  trees  of  China  and 
Japan,  of  two  species,  resembling  in  their  stiff, ' 
pungent,  linear-lanceolate  leaves  the  Arauca- 
ria,  but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Sequoia  of 
California.  The  wood  of  the  Chinese  species, 
C.  Sinensis,  is  used  especially  for  tea-chests  and 
cofSns. 

CUnninglieaclt,  n.  [ME.  connyngliede ;  <  c«n- 
ning'^,  a.,  +  -head.]  Cunning;  knowledge;  un- 
derstanding. 

Barayne  is  my  soul,  fauting  [lacking]  connynghede. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  1.  6. 

cunningly  (kun'ing-li),  adi).  1.  Skilfully;  clev- 
erly; artistically. 

A  stately  Pallace  built  of  squared  bricke. 
Which  cunningly  was  without  morter  laid. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  4. 

And  there  is  the  best  armour  made  in  all  the  East,  of 

Iron  and  Steele,  cunningly  tempered  with  the  iuice  of  cer- 

taine  herbes.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  385. 

We  have  a  privilege  of  nature  to  shiver  before  a  painted 

flame,  how  cunningly  soever  the  colors  be  laid  on. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  369. 

2t.  Shrewdly;  wisely. 

Where  euer  this  barne  has  bene 

That  carpys  thus  conandly.    York  Plays,  p.  162. 

3.  Artfully ;  craftily ;  with  subtlety ;  with 
fraudulent  contrivance. 

We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables. 

2  Pet.  i.  16. 

4.  Prettily;  attractively;  piquantly.     [U.  S.] 
cunning-mant  (kun'ing-man),  n.    A  man  who 

is  reputed  or  pretends  to  have  special  or  oc- 
cult knowledge  or  skill ;  especially,  one  who 
pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach  how  to  re- 
cover stolen  or  lost  goods. 

Do  ye  not  think  me  a  cunning  Man,  that  of  an  old 
Bishop  can  make  a  young  Earl  ?    Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  62. 

The  cunning-men  in  Cow-lane  .  .  .  have  told  her  her 
fortune.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

The  lady  .  .  .  paid  me  much  above  the  usual  fee,  as  a 
cunning-man,  to  flnd  her  stolen  goods. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  245. 

CUnUlngness  (kun'ing-nes),  n.    The  character 
of  being  cunning. 
CUnning-WOmanf  (kun'ing-wum''''an),  n.    A  fe- 
male fortune-teller.    See  cumning-man. 

Dancer.  I  am  buying  of  an  office,  sir,  and  to  that  pur- 
pose I  would  fain  learn  to  dissemble  cunningly. 

For.  Do  you  come  to  me  for  that?  you  should  rather 
have  gone  to  a  cunning  woman. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv.  2. 

And  then  her  going  in  disguise  to  that  conjurer,  and 
this  cunning  woman  I  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  1. 

CTinnyt,  n.    See  cony. 

cunnycatchf,  cunnycatcherf,  etc.  See  cony- 
catch,  etc. 

Cunonia  (ku-no'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  in  honor 
of  J.  C.  Cuno,  a  German  botanist  of  the  18th 
century.]     A  small  genus  of  plants,  natural 
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order  Saxifragaceoe.  One  species  is  found  in  South 
Africa,  and  there  are  five  in  New  Caledonia.  They  are  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  compound  leaves  and  dense  racemes 
of  small  white  flowers.    The  bai'k  is  used  for  tanning. 

cuntakt,  «•    See  conteck. 

cunt-line  (kunt'lin  or  -lin),  n.  Same  as  cont-line. 

cuniryet,  cuntret,  »•  Obsolete  forms  of  country. 

Cuon  (kfi'on),  n.    A  less  proper  form  of  Cyorfi. 

cup  (kup),  n.  [<  ME.  cup,  cuppe,  also  eoppe, 
<  AS.  cuppe  (not  *cuppa),  ONorth.  eopp,  a  cup, 
=  D.  kop  =  MLG.  kop,  koppe,  LG.  kop  =  OHG. 
choph,  chuph,  MHG.  koph,  hopf,  a  cup,  =  Icel. 
koppr  =  Sw.  kopp  =  Dan.  kop  =  OP.  cupe, 
cope,  coupe,  P.  coupe  (>ME.  also  coupe,  eoivpe: 
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see  coiipS,  coupeS)  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  copa  =  It.  coppa, 
coppo,  a  cup,  <  ML.  copa,  coppa,  eupa,  cuppa,  a 
cup,  drinking-vessel,  L.  cupa,  a  tub,  cask,  tun, 
vat,  etc.,  =  OBulg.  cupa,  a  cup;  cf.  Gr.  kv- 
TTf/JW,  a,  cup,  KvTTi]  (a  hollow),  a  kind  of  ship, 
ji'-rj,  a  hole,  Skt.  kupa,  a  pit,  well,  hollow. 
The  forms  have  been  to  some  extent  confused 
with  those  of  cop'^,  the  head,  top  (=  D.  Icop  = 
G.  kopf,  etc.):  see  copl.]  1.  A  small  vessel 
used  to  contain  liquids  generally ;  a  di-inktng- 
vessel;  a  chalice.  The  name  is  commonly  given  spe- 
ciflcully  to  a  drinking-vessel  smaller  at  the  base  than  at 
the  top,  witliout  a  stem  and  foot,  and  with  or  without  a 
handle  or  handles.    See  glaas,  goblet,  mug. 

Also  ther  be  viij  grett  Cofy«  of  fyn«  Sold  garnyshed  over 
with  precius  stonys. 

TmrkiTigton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  11. 

Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it 
giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup.  Prov.  xxiii.  31. 

Specifically — 2.  That  part  of  a  drinking-eup 
or  similar  vessel  which  contains  the  liquid,  as 
distinguished  from  the  stem  and  foot  when 
these  are  present. — 3.  Eccles.,  the  chalice  from 
which  the  wine  is  dispensed  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper. — 4.  A  cup-shaped  or  other 
vessel  of  precious  metal,  or  by  extension  any 
elaborately  wrought  piece  of  plate,  offered  as 
a  prize  to  be  contended  for  in  yacht-  and  horse- 
racing  and  other  sports. 

The  King  has  bought  seven  horses  successively,  for  which 
he  has  given  11,300  guineas,  principally  to  win  the  cup  at 
Ascot,  which  he  has  never  accomplished. 

GrevUle,  Memoirs,  .Tune  24, 1829. 

5.  Icap.J  The  constellation  Crater. — 6.  Some- 
thing formed  like  a  cup :  as,  the  cup  of  an  acorn, 
of  a  flower,  etc. 

The  cowslip's  golden  cup  no  more  I  see. 

Shenstone,  Elegies,  viii. 
Specifically— (a)  In  hot:  (1)  The  concave  fruiting  body  of 
angiocarpous  lichens  and  discomycetous  fungi:  same  as 
discocarp  and  apothecium.  (2)  The  peridium  of  a  cluster- 
cup  fungus,  .lEcidium.  (6)  In  golfing,  a  small  cavity  or 
hole  in  the  course,  probably  made  by  the  stroke  of  a  pre- 
vious player.    Jamieson. 

7.  In  steam-boilers,  one  of  a  series  of  depres- 
sions or  domes  used  to  increase  the  amount  of 
heating  surface. — 8.  A  cupping-glass. 

For  the  flux,  there  is  no  better  medicine  than  the  cup 
used  two  or  three  times. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  474. 

9.  A  small  vessel  of  determinate  size  for  re- 
ceiving the  blood  during  venesection.  It  has 
usually  contained  about  four  ounces.  A  bleeding  of  two 
cups  is  consequently  one  of  eight  ounces,    Dunglison. 

10.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  cup;  the  con- 
tents of  a  cup:  as,  a  cup  of  tea. 

Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  la 
a  devil.  Shah.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

And  now  let's  go  to  an  honest  alehouse,  where  we  may 
have  a  cup  of  good  barley  wine. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p,  60. 
•^  'Tis  a  little  thing 

To  give  a  cup  of  water.      Taffourd,  Ion,  L  2. 

1 1 .  Suffering  to  be  endured ;  evil  which  falls  to 
one's  lot ;  portion :  from  the  idea  of  a  bitter  or 
poisonous  draught  from  a  cup. 

0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  tlus  cup  pass  from 
me.  Mat.  xxvi.  39. 

Welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity !  AfHiction  may  one 
day  smile  again.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 

12.  A  drink  made  of  wine,  generally  iced,  sweet- 
ened, and  flavored  according  to  many  different 
receipts,  and  sometimes  containing  many  in- 
gredients. The  diflferent  varieties  are  named 
from  the  chief  ingredient,  as  claret-cup,  cham- 
pagne-cup, etc. — 13.  pi.  The  drinking  of  in- 
toxicating liquors;  a  drinking-bout;  intoxica- 
tion. 

Another  sort  sitteth  upon  their  ale  benches,  and  there 
among  their  cups  they  give  judgment  of  the  wits  of  writ- 
ers. Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  Ded.  to  Peter  Giles,  p.  14. 

Thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  718. 
14.  In  golf,  a  small  shallow  hole  in  the  course, 
frequently  made  by  the  stroke  of  some  previous 
player  having  removed  turf.  W.  Park,  Jr. — 
Circe's  cup,  the  enchanted  draught  of  the  sorceress  Circe ; 
hence,  anything  that  produces  a  delirious  or  transforming 
effect. 

1  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 

.  Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  V.  1. 
Class  cup.  See  ciass.— Coin-cup.  See  coini.— Crowned 
cup.  See  croumed.—  Crown  Of  cups.  See  couronne  des 
tiuses,  under  couronne. — Cup  and  ball,  a  toy  of  very  ear- 
ly origin,  consisting  of  a  cup  at  the  extremity  of  a  handle, 
to  which  a  ball  is  attached  by  a  cord.  The  player  tosses 
the  ball  up,  and  seeks  to  catch  it  in  the  cup.— Cup-and- 
ball  joint.  Same  as  ball-and-socket  joint  (which  see,  un- 
der ball'i). — Cup  and  can,  familiar  companions :  the  can 
being  the  large  vessel  out  of  which  the  cup  is  ttUed,  and 
thus  the  two  being  constantly  associated. 

You  boasting  tell  us  where  you  din'd. 

And  how  his  lordship  was  so  kind ; 

Swear  he's  a  most  facetious  man, 

That  you  and  he  are  cup  and  can.  Swift. 
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Cup  of  assay.  See  assay.—  Cup  o'  sneeze,  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.]— In  Ms  oups,  intoxicated ; 
tipsy. 

As  Alexander  killed  his  friend  Clytus,  being  in  his  ales 
and  his  cups.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7. 

Standing  cup,  a  large  and  usually  ornamental  drinking- 
vessel  (see  hanap)  made  especially  for  the  decoration  of  a 
dresser  or  cupboard.— To  crush  a  cup.  See  crush.—  To 
drain  the  cup  to  the  bottom,  or  to  the  dregs,  (a)  To 
endure  misfortune  to  the  last  extremity ;  experience  the 
utmost  force  of  a  calamity.  (&)  To  pursue  sensual  plea- 
sm'es  recklessly ;  sound  the  depths  of  vice,  or  of  a  particu- 
lar form  of  indulgence.— To  present  the  cup  to  one's 
lips,  (a)  To  try  to  force  one  into  a  desperate  action  or 
painful  position,  (b)  To  allure  one  into  dissipation  or  sen- 
sual indulgence. 
cup  (kup),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  cupped,  t^it^t,- cup- 
ping. [<  cup,  re.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  supply  with 
cups,  as  of  liquor. 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  .  .  . 

Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  7  (song). 
2t.  To  make  drunk. 

At  night  with  one  that  had  bin  shrieve  I  sup'd. 
Well  entertain'd  I  was,  and  half e  well  cup'd. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1660). 

3.  To  bleed  by  means  of  cupping-glasses;  per- 
form the  operation  of  cupping  upon. 

Him,  the  damn'd  doctors  and  his  friends  immur'd ; 
They  bled,  they  cupp'd,  they  purged ;  in  short  they  cur'd. 
Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II,  ii.  193. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  drink. 

The  former  is  not  more  thirsty  after  his  cupping  than 
the  latter  is  hungry  after  his  devom-ing. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  484. 

2.  To  perform  the  operation  of  cupping:  as,  to 
cup  for  inflammation. — 3.  In  golfing,  to  hit  or 
break  the  ground  with  the  club  when  striking 
the  ball.    Jamieson. 

cup-and-cone  (kup'and-kon'),  re.  In  metal., 
an  arrangement  at  the  mouth  of  a  blast-fur- 
nace by  which  ore,  flux,  or  fuel  can  be  added, 
without  allowing  any  sensible  escape  of  the 
furnace-gases,  when  these,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  are  taken  off  for  heating  purposes. 

cup-and-saucer  (kup'and-sS.'ser),  a.    Shaped 

like  a  cup  and  its  saucer  taken  together cup- 

and-saucer  limpet,  a  shell  of  the 
genus  CalyptrcBa:  so  named  be- 
cause the  limpet-like  shell  has  a 
cup-like  process  in  the  interior. 

cup-anvil  (kup'an"vil),  re. 
In  a  metalli'c  cartridge,  a 
cup-shaped  piece  placed  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  head  to 
strengthen  it. 

cup-bearer  (kup'bar''''er). 


Cup-and-saucer  Limpet 
{Calyftraa  equestr-is). 


1 .  An  attendant 
at  a  feast  who"  conveys  wine  or  other  liquors 
to  the  guests. —  2.  Formerly,  an  officer  of  the 
household  of  a  prince  or  noble,  who  tasted  the 
wine  before  handing  it  to  his  master. 
For  I  was  the  king's  cupbearer.  Neh.  i.  11. 

cupboard  (kub'erd),  re.  .  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
ciupboorA,  cupiord,  often  spelled  cubbord,  some- 
times coierd,  to  suit  the  pron. ;  ME.  cupbord, 
copebord,  <  cup,  cuppe,  cup,  +  iord,  board,] 

1 .  Originally,  a  table  on  which  cups  and  other 
vessels,  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  earthenware,  for 
household  use  or  ornament,  were  kept  or  dis- 
played ;  later,  a  table  with  shelves,  a  sideboard, 
buffet,  or  cabinet,  open  or  closed,  used  for  such 
purpose ;  in  modem  use,  generally,  a  sei;ies  of 
shelves,  inclosed  or  placed  in  a  closet,  for  keep- 
ing cups,  dishes,  and  other  table-ware.  A  cup- 
board of  large  size  and  lavish  ornament,  in  the  second 
form,  was  called  a  court-cupboard,  and  was  especially  in- 
tended for  the  display  of  plate,  etc.  This  form  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  sideboard,  with  open  shelves  above 
and  a  closet  below. 

The  kyngez  cope-borde  was  closed  in  silver. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  206. 

2.  A  similar  sideboard,  cabinet,  or  closet  of 
shelves  for  the  keeping  of  provisions  about  to 
be  used,  such  a  cupboard  was  formerly  called  specifi- 
cally a  livery-cupboard,  and  in  it  was  placed  the  ration, 
called  livery,  allowed  to  each  member  of  the  household. 

Going  to  a  comer  cupboard,  high  up  in  the  wall,  he 
pulled  a  key  out  of  his  pocket,  and  unlocked  his  little 
store  of  wine,  and  cake,  and  spirits. 

Mrs.  GasJcell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  iii. 

Hence — 3.  The  set  or  collection  of  silver  or 
gold  plate,  fine  glass,  decorated  ceramic  ware, 
etc.,  usually  kept  in  a  cupboard.  Compare  cre- 
dence, 4. 

There  was  also  a  Cupbord  of  plate,  most  sumptuous  and 
rich.  Hakluyt's  y&yages,  I.  313. 

Cupboard  love,  interested  attachment. 

A  cupboard  l&ve  is  seldom  true, 

A  love  sincere  is  found  in  few.     Poor  Robin. 


cupboard!  (kub'6rd),  V.  t.    [<  cupboard, 
gather  as  into  a  cupboard ;  hoard  up. 


I.]   To 


Cuphea 

Only  like  a  gulf  it  [the  belly)  did  remain 
I'  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  unactive, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand.  Shak.,  Cor.  i.  1, 

cupboardy  (kub'6r-di),  a.  [<  cupboard  +  .^i.] 
Like  a  cupboard.    Miss  Braddon. 

cup-coral  (kup'kor'''al),  re.  1.  A  corallite.— 2. 
A  coral  polypidom  of  which  the  whole  mass  is 
cup-shaped,  as  in  the  family  CyathophylUdce. 

cupee  (ku-pe'),  n.  A  head-dress  of  lace,  gauze, 
etc.,  having  lappets  hanging  down  beside  the 
face.  It  was  worn  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  preceded  the  tall 
commode. 

cupel  (kii'pel  or  kup'el),  re.  [Also  written  eup- 
pel,  cupple,  and  coppel,  copple  (now  commonly 
cupel,  based  directly  upon  the  ML.  form) ;  <  F. 
coupelle  =  Sp.  copela  =  Pg.  copella,  eopelha  = 
It.  coppella,  <  ML.  cupella,  a  little  cup,  a  little 
tun,  dim.  of  cupa,  cup,  L.  cupa,  a  tun  (>  cupella, 
a  small  cask) :  see  cup.'\  In  metal.,  a  small  ves- 
sel made  of  pulverized  bone-earth,  in  the  form 
of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  with  a  cavity  in  the 
larger  end,  in  which  lead  containing  gold  and 
silver  is  cupeled.  See  eupellaUon.  in  assaying 
with  the  cupel  the  lead  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  bone- 
ash  into  which  it  sinks. 

The  stuff  whereof  cuppels  are  made,  which  they  put 
into  furnaces,  upon  which  fire  worketh  not. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
cupel  (kii'pel),  v.  t.;    pret.  and  pp.  cupeled, 
cupelled,  ppr.  cupeling,  cupelling.      [<  cupel,  re.] 
To  perform  the  process  of  oupellation  upon. 

These  [silver  and  alloyed  gold]  are  wrapped  together 
in  a  piece  of  sheet  lead,  and  cupelled  or  melted  in  a  po. 
rous  crucible  called  a  cupel. 
Wheatley  and  Delamwtte,  Art  Work  in  Gold  and  Silver,  p.  8. 

cupel-dust  (ku'pel-dust),  re.  Powder  used  in 
purifying  metals.    Also  copple-dust. 

cupellate  (kii'pe-lat),  V.  t.  [<  cupel  +  -ate^.'] 
To  cupel.     [Eare.] 

cupellation  (Im-pe-la'shon),  re.  [<  cupellate  + 
-iore.]  Separation  of  gold  and  silver  from  lead 
by  treatment  in  a  cupeling-fumaee  or  in  a  cu- 
pel. The  process  depends  upon  the  property  possessed 
by  lead  of  becoming  oxidized  when  strongly  heated,  while 
the  precious  metals  are  not  so  affected.  The  lead,  becom- 
ing oxidized,  forms  litharge,  which  collects  on  the  surface 
and  flows  toward  the  edges  of  the  metallic  mass,  whence 
it  is  removed,  the  silver  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  metal- 
lic disk  If  the  operation  is  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  the  pro- 
cess of  working  argentiferous  lead  in  the  cupeUation-fur- 
nace,  or  in  that  of  a  small  rounded  globule  or  button  if 
the  cupel  is  used  (see  eupeC),  as  is  commonly  done  in  assay- 
ing silver  ore  which  contains  gold. 

Cupes  (ku'pez),  re.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1801),  < 
(?)  L.  cupes,  cuppes,  fond  of  delicacies,  dainty, 
connected  with  cUpedo,  cvppedo,  a  tidbit,  deli- 
cacy, orig.  =  oupido,  desire :  see  Cupid.']  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Oupesidw.  C.  lobi- 
ceps  is  a  North  American  species. 

Cupesidae  (ku-pes'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cupes 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  serricom  Coleoptera  or 
beetles.  The  ventral  segments  are  free ;  the  tarsi  are 
five-jointed ;  the  first  ventral  segment  Is  not  elongated ; 
the  hind  coxae  are  sulcate  for  the  reception  of  the  thighs; 
the  front  coxa  is  transverse ;  the  onychium  is  small  or 
wanting;  the  head  is  constricted  behind;  and  the  eyes 
an  smooth.  The  family  comprises  only  the  three  genera 
Cupes,  Priacma,  and  Omma,  and  the  few  species  known 
are  somber-colored  beetles  of  medium  size,  which  prob- 
ably breed  in  decaying  wood. 

cupful  (kup'ful),  re.  [<  cup  +  -ful,  2.]  The 
quantity  that  a  cup  holds;  the  contents  of  a 
cup. 

Thane  oho  wente  to  the  welle  by  the  wode  enis, 
That  alle  wellyde  of  wyne,  and  wonderliohe  rynnes ; 
Kaughte  up  a  coppe-fulle,  and  coverde  it  faire. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  3379. 

cup-gall  (kup'gM),  re.  A  singular  kind  of  gall 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  some  otner 
trees,  of  the  figure  of  a  cup,  or  a  drinking-glass 
without  its  foot,  adhering  by  its  point  or  apex 
to  the  leaf,  and  containing  the  larva  of  a  small 
fly.  The  insect  which  makes 
cup-galls  is  Cecidomyia  pocu- 
lum. 

cup-guard  (kup'gard),  re.  A 
sword-guard  in  which  the 
hand  is  protected  by  a  hollow 
metal  cup  opening  toward 
the  hand.  It  usually  sur- 
rounds the  blade  beyond  and 
outside  of  the  cross-guard. 
See  hilt. 

Cuphea  (ku'fe-a),  n.  [NL., 
with  reference  to  the  gibbous 
base  of  the  calyx,  <  Gr.  Kvi^q, 
a  hump.  ]  A  genus  of  Lythror 
cem,  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  America  .    , 

and  Mexico,  of  which  three  species  occur  m  tue 
United  States.    Many  have  bright-colored  flowers,  and 


Flonering  Branch  of 
CuthtalaKctMla. 


Cuphea 

one,  C.  platycentra,  is  common  in  greenhouses  under  the 
name  of  cigar-plant. 

Guphic,  o-  and  n.     See  Cufic. 

CUp-hilted  (kup'hil"ted),  a.  Furnislied  witli  a 
cup-guard,  as  a  sword.     See  cup-guard. 

Cupid  (ku'pid),  n.    [<  L.  Cupido,  personification 

of  cupido  {cu- 
pidin-),  desire, 
passion,  <  cu- 
pere,  desire : 
see  covet.^  In 
Bom.  myth.,  the 
god  of  love, 
identified  with 
the  Greek  Eros, 
the  son  of  Her- 
mes (Mercury) 
and  Aphrodite 
(Venus).  He  is 
generally  repre- 
sented as  a  beauti- 
ful boy  with  wings, 
carrying  a  bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows, 
and  is  often  spoken 
of  as  blind  or  blind- 
folded. The  name 
is  often  given  in  art 
to  figures  of  chil- 
Cnpii— Vatican  Museum,  Rome.  dren,  with  or  with- 

out wings,  intro- 
duced, sometimes  in  considerable  number^  as  a  motive  of 
decoration,  and  with  little  or  no  mythological  allusion. 

The  seal  was  Cupid  bent  above  a  scroll. 
And  o'er  his  head  Uranian  Venus  hung. 
And  raised  the  blinding  bandage  from  his  eyes. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

To  look  for  Cupids  in  tbe  eyes.  Same  as  to  look 
babies,  etc.  (which  see,  under  baby,  n.,  3). 

The  Naiads,  sitting  near  upon  the  aged  rocks. 

Are  busied  with  their  combs,  to  braid  his  verdant  locks. 

While  m  their  crystal  eyes  he  doth /or  Cupids  look. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  862. 

cupidity  (ka-pid'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  cupidiU  =  Pr. 
cupiditat  ='lt.  ciipiditd,  <  L.  eupidita(t-)s,  de- 
sire^ eovetousness,  <  cupidus,  desirous,  <  cupere, 
desire :  see  covet.']  1 ,  An  eager  desire  to  pos- 
sess something;  inordinate  desire ;  immoderate 
craving,  especially  for  wealth  or  power;  greed. 
No  property  is  secure  when  it  becomes  large  enough  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  indigent  power.  Burke. 

Many  articles  that  might  have  aroused  the  cupidity  of 
unambitious  thieves.         Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  193. 

2.  Specifically,  sexual  love.    [Eare.] 

Love,  as  it  ia  called  by  boys  and  girls,  shall  ever  be  the 
subject  of  my  ridicule,  .  .  .  yiHaiaons  cupidity ! 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  105. 

=Syn,  1.  Covetouaness,  Cupidity,  etc.  (see  avarice),  crav- 
ing, hankering,  grasping,  lust  for  wealth,  etc. 

cupidone  (ku'pi-don),  n.  [¥.,  <  Cupidon,  <  L. 
Cupido,  Cupia:  see  Cupid.]  A  flowering  plant 
of  gardens,  Catananche  ccBrulea. 

Cupidonia  (ku-pi-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Beiehen- 
bach,  1853),  extended  from  mipido,  the  specific 
name  of  the  bird,  <  L.  Cupido,  Cupid.]  A  ge- 
nus of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  grouse  family, 
Tetraonidie ;  the  pinnated  grouse.  They  have  alu- 
lets  or  little  wing-like  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the 


Prairie-hen  {Cu/iWania  cupido). 

neck,  which  may  have  been  fancifully  likened  to  Cupid's 
wings ;  a  short  tail  with  broad  feathers ;  the  head  some- 
what crested ;  the  tarsi  partly  feathered ;  and  the  plumage 
barred  crosswise  on  the  under  parts.  The  genus  is  based 
upon  the  common  prairie-hen  of  the  United  States,  Cupi- 
dania  cupido.  A  second  smaller  kind  is  C.  pallididncta. 
Also  called  Tympanuchus. 

cupidoust,  «•  [<  !"•  cupidus,  desiring,  desirous, 
longing,  <  cupere,  desire,  long  for :  see  covet.] 
Pull  of  cupidity.     Coles,  1717. 

Cupid's-wmg  (ku'pidz-wing),  n.  A  piece  of 
leather  at  the  top  of  tte  check  in  a  pianoforte- 
action.    Sometimes  called^. 

CUpiscent  (ku'pi-sent),  a.  [<  LL.  cupiscen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  oupiscere,  wish,  <  L.  cupere,  desire :  see 
Citpid,  covet.]    Same  as  concupiscent. 
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cup-land  (kup'land),  n.  In  British  India,  the 
depressed  land  along  the  rivers;  the  river^ 
banks. 

cup-leather  (kup'leTH''''6r), «.  Apiece  of  leather 
fastened  around  the  plunger  or  bucket  of  a 
pump.  Tor  a  bucket  it  is  sleeve-shaped,  and 
for  a  plunger  it  is  made  with  a  solid  bottom. 
-B.  M.  Knight. 

cup-lichen  (kup'li'ken),  n.  A  lichen  having  a 
goblet-shaped  podetium,  as  Cladoma  pyxidata, 
or  a  cup-shaped  or  saucer-shaped  apotheoium, 
as  Lecanora  tartarea.  Also-  called  cup-moss. 
See  cut  under  cudbear. 

cupman  (kup'man),  n. ;  pi.  eupmen  (-men).  [< 
cup  +  man.]  X  boon  companion;  a  fellow- 
reveler.     [Bare.] 

"  Oh,  a  friend  of  mine !  a  brother  cupman,"  .  ,  .  said 
Burbo,  carelessly.       Bulwer,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  ii.  1. 

cupmealt,  adv.     [<  ME.  eupmel,  cuppemele;  < 
cup  +  meal.]    A  cupful  at  a  time;  cup  by  cup. 
A  galoun  [of  ale]  for  a  grote  god  wote,  no  lesse ; 
And  git  it  cam  in  eupmel.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  225. 

cup-moss  (kup'm6s),  n.  [<  cup  -f-  moss^.]  Same 
as  cup-lichen. 

cup-mushroom  (kup'mush"rom),  n.  See  mush- 
room. 

cupola  (kti'po-la),  n.  [=  P.  coupole  =  Sp.cilpula 
=  Pg.  cupula,  cupola  =  D.  koepel  =  G.  Dan. 
huppel  =  Sw.  Jcupol,  <  It.  cupola,  a  dom§,  <  LL. 
cupula,  dim.  of  L.  cupa,  a  tub,  cask,  ML.  cupa.  It. 
coppa,  etc.,  a  cup:  see  cup.]  1.  In  arch.,  a 
vault,  either  hemispherical  or  produced  by  the 
revolution  about  its  axis  of  two  curves  inter- 
secting at  the  apex,  or  by  a  semi-ellipse  cover- 
ing a  circular  or  polygonal  area,  and  supported 
either  upon  four  arches  or  upon  solid  walls. 
The  Italian  word  signifies  a  hemispherical  roof  which 
covers  a  circular  building,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Eome  or 
the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli.  Most  modern  cupolas  are 
semi-elliptical,  cut  through  their  shortest  diameter ;  but 
the  gi-eater  number  of  ancient  cupolas  were  hemispherical. 
In  colloquial  use,  the  cupola  is  often  considered  as  a  di- 
minutive dome,  or  the  name  is  specifically  apphed  to  a 
small  structure  rising  above  a  roof  and  often  having  the 
character  of  a  tower  or  lantern,  and  in  no  sense  that  of  a 
dome. 

2.  The  round  top  of  any  structure,  as  of  a  fur- 
nace j  the  structure  itself.  See  cupola^furnace. 
Specifloally — 3.  Milit.,  a  revolving  shot-proof 
turret,  formed  of  strong  timbers,  and  armored 
with  massive  iron  plates.  In  some  systems  of  cu- 
polas the  tower  is  erected  on  a  base  which  is  made  to  turn 
on  its  center  by  means  of  steam-power.  Within  the  tur- 
ret heavy  ordnance  is  placed,  and  fired  through  openings 
in  the  sides.  Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc. 
4.  In  anat. :  (a)  The  summit  of  the  cochlea. 
(&)  The  summit  of  an  intestinal  gland.  Frey. 
— 5.  In  conch.,  the  so-called  dorsal  or  visceral 
hump,  made  by  the  heap  of  viscera. 

cupofaedt  (kn'po-lad),  a.  [<  cupola  +  -ed^.] 
I&ving  a  cupola. 

Here  is  also  another  rich  ebony  cabinet  cupola'd  with  a 
tortoise-shelL  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  22, 1644. 

Now  hast  thou  chang'd  thee,  saint ;  and  made 
Thyself  a  fane  that's  cupola'd.        Lovelace,  Lucasta. 

cupola-furnace  (ku'po-la-f  er"nas),  n.  In  metal., 
a  shaft-furnace  built  more  slightly  than  the 
ordinary  blast-furnace,  and  usually  of  fire-brick, 
hooped  or  cased  with  iron.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  remelting  cast-iron  for  foundry  purposes. 

cupolatedt  (ku'po-la-ted),  a.  [<  cupola  +  -ate^ 
-¥  -ed^.]    Having  a  cupola. 

They  shew'd  us  Virgil's  sepulchre  erected  on  a  steepe 
rock,  in  forme  of  a  small  rotunda  or  cupolated  columne. 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  7, 1646. 

cuppa  (kup'a),  n.  [ML.,  a  cup:  see  cup.]  A 
cup;  specifically,  eccles.,  the  bowl  or  cup  of  a 
chalice  or  of  a  ciborium. 

cupped  (kupt),  a.  [<  cup  +  -ed^.]  Depressed 
at  the  center  like  a  cup ;  dished ;  cup-shaped. 

In  the  original  machine  [type-writer]  the  keys  were  of 
bone,  slightly  cupped,  with  letters  in  relief,  so  that  the 
blind  could  use  it.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  276. 

cupper  (kup'6r),  n.  If.  One  who  carries  a  cup ; 
a  cup-bearer. —  3.  One  who  applies  a  cuppiug- 


cupping  (kup'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cup,  v.] 
1.  In  surg.,  the  application  of  the  cupping- 
glass.  There  are  two  modes  of  cupping :  one  in  which 
the  part  is  scarified  and  some  blood  taken  away  to  relieve 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  internal  parts,  called  wet 
cupping,  or  more  generally  simply  cupping;  and  a  second, 
termed  dry  cupping,  in  which  there  is  no  scarification  and 
no  blood  is  abstracted.  -,  .     ■, 

3.  A  concavity  in  the  end  of  a  cyhndncal  cast- 
ing, produced  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  metal. — 
3.  A  shallow  countersink. 

cupping-glass  (kup'ing-glas),  n.  A  glass  ves- 
sel like  a  cup  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  opera- 
tion of  cupping.  The  air  within  is  rarefied  by  heat  or 
otherwise,  so  that  when  applied  to  the  skin  a  partial 
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vacuum  ia  produced,  and  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied 
swells  up  into  the  glass.  Where  the  object  is  blooa-iet- 
ting  there  is  inside  the  cupping-glass  an  apparatus  called 
a  scarificator,  furnished  with  fine  lancets  operated  by  a 
spring  or  trigger,  by  which  the  skin  is  cut,  or  the  skin  is 
cut  by  a  similar  instrument  before  the  cupping-glass  is 
used.    Various  forms  of  cupping- instruments  are  used. 

Still  at  their  books,  they  will  not  be  pull'd  off ; 
They  stick  like  cupping-glasses. 

Fletcher  {and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  2. 

CUpping-houset  (kup'ing-hous),  n.  [<  cupping, 
verbal  n.  (with  reference  to  the  cup  that  inebri- 
ates), +  house.]    A  tavern. 

How  many  of  these  madmen  .  .  .  lavish  out  their  short 
times  in  .  .  .  playing,  dicing,  drinking,  feasting,  beasting; 
a  cupping-hov^e,  a  vaulting-house,  a  gaming-house,  share 
then:  means,  lives,  souls.     Mev.  T.  Adams,  WorkS,  I.  277. 

cupping-machine  (kup'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  The 
first  machine  used  in  the  process  of  making 
metallic  cartridge-cases,  it  consists  of  two  stamps 
or  dies,  one  working  within  the  other.  The  outer  one  cuts 
the  copper  blank  and  the  next  pulls  it  into  the  shape  of  a 
cup,  preparing  it  for  drawing  in  other  machines.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

cupping-tool  (kup'ing-tSl),  n.  A  cup-shaped 
blacksmiths'  swage. 

cup-plant  (kup' plant),  n.  The  Sil- 
phium  perfoliatu/m,  a  tall,  stout  com- 
posite of  the  United  States,  with  a 
square  stem  and  large  opposite  leaves, 
the  upper  pairs  connate  at  the  base 
and  forming  a  cup-like  cavity.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  yellow. 

cuppules(kup'ulz),».j)i!.  Infter.,bars- 
gemel.    See  gemel. 

cup-purse  (kup'pers),  n.    A  long  net- 
ted purse  one  or  both  ends  of  which 
are  wrought  upon  a  cup-formed  mold   cuppmB- 
to  give  it  shape.  °°  ^' 

cuppy  (kup'i),  n.  [Appar.  <  P.  coupi,  out :  see 
coup4.]  In  her.,  one  of  the  furs  composed  of 
patches  like  potent,  but  arranged  so  that  each 
is  set  against  a  patch  of  the  same  tincture,  in- 
stead of  alternated,  it  is  always  argent  and  azure 
unless  otherwise  blazoned.  Also  called  potent  counter- 
potent. 

cuprate  (ku'prat),  «.  [<  cupr(ic)  -f  -ate\]  A 
salt  of  cupric  acid. 

cuprea-bark  (kii'pre-a-bark),  n.  [<  LL.  cm- 
preus,  coppery  (<  cuprum,  copper),  -f-  harlfi.] 
The  bark  of  Bemijia  Purdieana  and  B.pedMneu- 
lata,  trees  of  tropical  South  America,  allied  to 
Cinchona.  It  is  of  a  copper-red  color,  and  yields 
quinine  and  allied  alkaloids. 

cupreine  (kii'pre-in),  n.  [<  cupreai-bark)  + 
4ne^.]  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  double 
alkaloid  homoquinine,  found  in  a  variety  of  cu- 
prea-bark, the  product  of  Bemma  pedunculata, 

cupreous  (kn'prf-us),  a.  [<  LL.  cupreus,  of 
copper,  <  cuprum,  copper:  see  copper.]  1. 
Consisting  of  or  containing  copper;  having  the 
properties  of  copper. —  2.  Copper-colored;  red- 
dish-brown with  a  metallic  luster. 

I  got  a  rare  mess  of  golden  and  silver  and  bright  cw- 
preous  fishes,  which  looked  like  a  string  of  jewels. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  338. 
Cupreous  luster.    See  luster. 

Cupressinese  (kU-pre-sin'f-e),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cupressus  +  -i«-  +  -em.]  '  A  suborder  of  Coni- 
feroe,  of  which  the  genus  Cupressus  is  the  type, 
with  opposite  or  temate,  mostly  scale-Kke, 
and  adnate  leaves,  it  includes  also  the  genera  Juni- 
perus,  Cham<eeyparis,  Thuya,  lAbocedrus,  Taxodiwm,  and 
others  of  the  old  world. 

Cupressites  (ku-pre-si'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Cupres- 
sus, q.  v.]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  considered 
to  be  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
recent  genus  Cupressus  (which  see).  This  genus 
is  one  of  those  found  in  connection  with  amber,  and  in 
various  later  geological  formations,  especially  the  lignitic 
group  of  northern  Germany.  The  forms  found  in  the  Per- 
mian, and  so  characteristic  of  a  part  of  that  group,  and 
which  were  formerly  referred  to  Cupressites,  are  now  put 
in  the  genus  Ullmannia. 

Cupressocrinidse  (ku-pres-6-krin'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cupressocrinus  +  -^dm.]  A  family  of 
fossil  erinoids  or  encrinites,  named  from  the 
genus  Cupressocrinus,  having  a  cup-shajted 
calyx,  ranging  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Car- 
boniferous formation. 

cupressocrinite  (ku-pre-sok'ri-nit),  «.  [As 
Cupressocrinus  +  -it&^.]    An  encrinite  of  the 

d;enus  Cupressocrinus. 
upressocrinus  (Im-pre-sok'ri-nus),  n.     [NL., 
<  L.  cupressus,  cypress,  -I-  Gr.  Kplvov,  Uly.]    A 
genus  of  encrinites. 

Cupressus  (ku-pres'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cupres- 
sus, rarely  ci/parissv^,  in  LL.  cypressus:  see 
cypress.]  A  genus  of  coniferons  trees  having 
small,  scale-like,  appressed  or  spreading  acute 
leaves,  as  in  the  jumpers,  and  cones  formed  of 
a  small  number  of  peltate  woody  scales,  with 
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several  small  angular  seeds  to  each  scale  f  the 
cypress.  The  common  cypress  of  the  old  world  is  C. 
semperciren£,  a  native  of  the  East. 
The  tree  with  erect  appressed  branch- 
es, ha\-ing  a  slender  pyramidal  form, 
fre(iuently  planted  in  Mohammedan 
and  other  burying-gi'ounds,  is  a  va- 
riety of  this  species,  besides  which 
there  are  three  or  four  others  in  the 
Mediten-auean  region  and  central 
Asia,  In  North  America  there  are 
seven  or  eight  species,  in  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California.  The  wood 
is  fragrant,  compact,  and  durable. 
capric  (ku'prik),  a.  [<  LL.  cu- 
prum, copper,  +  -jc.}  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  copper;   derived  from  copper:   as, 

cupric  oxid.    Also  cujirous Cupric  compound,  a 

compound  into  which  the  atom  of  copper  enters  with 
equivalence  of  two :  for  example,  CuO,  cupric  oxid.  In  a 
cuprous  compound  two  atoms  of  copper  enter,  forming  a 
bivalent  group;  for  example,  CU2O,  cuprous  oxid. 
cupriferous  (kii-prif'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  cuprum, 
copper,  +  L.  ferre,  ='  B.  hear^,  +  -ous.']  Pro- 
ducing or  containing  copper;  copper-bearing: 
as,  cupriferous  ore,  or  silver. 
cuprite  (Wprit),  n.  [<  LL.  cuprum,  copper, 
+  -ite^.l  The  red  oxid  of  copper;  red  copper 
ore;  a  common  ore  of  copper,  of  a  bright-red 
color,  occurring  in  isometric  crystals  (cubes, 
octahedrons,  etc.),  and  also  massive.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  capillary  forms,  as  in  the 
variety  ohalcotriehite. 
cupro-ammoniuiu  (ku^pro-a-mo'iii-um),  n. 
Same  as  copperized  ammonia  (which  see,  under 
copperize). 
cuproid  (ku'proid),  n.  [<  LL.  cuprum,  copper, 
-I-  Gr.  eMof,  form.]  In  crystal.,  a  solid  related 
to  a  tetrahedron,  and  contained  under  twelve 
equal  triangles.  It  is  the  hemihedral  form 
of  the  tetragonal  trisoctahedron  or  trapezohe- 
dron. 

cupromagnesite  (ku-pro-mag'ne-sit),  n.    [< 
LL.  cuprum,  copper,  +  NL.  magnesium,  q.  v., 
-I-  -ite^.']    A  hydrous  sulphate  of  copper  and 
magnesium. 
cuproscheelite  (ka-pro-she'lit),  n.     [<  LL.  cu- 
prum, copper,  -t-  scheelite.']    A  variety  of  sehee- 
lite  containing  several  per  cent,  of  copper  oxid. 
cuprose  (kup'roz),  re.     [Also  coprose;  <  copi  or 
cup  +  rose^.2    Same  as  copper-rose. 
cuprous  (ku'prus),  a.     [<  LL.  cuprum,  copper, 

+  -ous. 2    Same  as  cupric. 
cupseed  (kup'sed),  re.    A  tall,  climbing,  meni- 
spermaoeous  vine  of  the  southern  United  States, 
Calycocarpum  Lyoni,  with  large  lobed,  cordate 
leaves  and  small  greenish-white  flowers.     The 
fruit  is  a  large  drupe  containing  a  bony  seed 
hollowed  out  on  one  side  like  a  cup. 
cup-shaped  (kup'shapt),  a.     Shaped  like  a  cup. 
— Cup-snaped  organs,  specifically,  in  some  Hirvdinea, 
bundles  of  tactile  setse  embedded  in  depressions  of  the  in- 
tegument of  the  head  and  body. 
cup-shrimp  (kup'shrimp),  n.    A  shrimp,  Palw- 
mon  vulgaris,  when  so  small  as  to  be  sold  by 
measure,  not  by  counting.     [Local,  British.] 
cup-sponge  (kup'spunj),  n.     A  kind  of  commer- 
cial sponge.    The  Turkey  cup-sponge  is  Spongia 
adriatica,  also  called  Levant  toilet-sponge. 
cupula  (ku'pu-la),  re. ;  pi.  cupuUs  (-le).     [JS'L., 
a  little  cup,  etc".',  dim.  of  ML.  cupa,  a  cup:  see 
cupola  and  cup.']     Same  as  cupule. 
cupular  (ku'pu-lar),  a.     [<  cupula  +  -ar^.'] 

Cup-shaped ;  resembling  a  small  cup. 
cupulate  (ku'pu-lat),  a.     [<  NL.  cupulatus,  < 
cupula,  q.  v.]     Same  as  cupular. 
cupule  (ku'piil),  re.     [<  NL.  cupula,  q.  v.]     1. 
A  small  cup-shaped  depression,  as  in  rock. 

These  cupules  have  not  only  various  sizes  in  different 
stones,  but  even  in  the  same  stone  differ  considerably 
from  one  surface  to  another.  Encya.  Brit.,  XVI.  112. 

2.  In  hot. :  (a)  A  form  of  involucre,  occurring 
in  the  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  hazel,  consist- 
ing of  bracts 
which  in  fruit 
cohere  into  a 
kind  of  cup. 
(6)  In  fungi, 
a  receptacle 
shaped  like  the 
cup  of  an  acorn, 
as  in  Peziza. — 

3.  -In  entom., 
a  little  cup- 
shaped  organ; 
specifically,  one  of  the  sucking-disks  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tarsi  of  certain  aquatic 
beetles. 

Also  cupula. 
Oupuliferae  (ku-pu-lif 'e-re),  n.  pi.     [^fL.,  fem. 
pi.  (sc.  L.  plant<e,  plants)  of  cupuUferus :  see 
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ciipuliferous.'i  An  important  order  of  apeta- 
lous  exogenous  trees,  including  the  oak,  chest- 
nut, beech,  birch,  etc.  It  is  characterized  by  monoe- 
cious flowers,  of  wliich  the  staminate  are  in  aments  and 
the  pistillate  have  an  inferior  or  naked  2-  to  6-celled 
ovary,  the  cells  having  one  or  two  ovules.  The  order  is 
divided  into  three  tribes,  each  of  which  has  been  ranked 
as  a  distinct  order :  viz.,  Quercinex  (the  Cupul%fer(e  of 
many  authors),  which  have  the  fruit  surrounded  or  inclosed 
in  a  scaly  or  spiny  involucre  or  cup,  as  in  the  oak,  chest- 
nut, and  beech ;  CorylecBy  with  the  bracts  of  the  involucre 
foliaceous  and  more  or  less  united,  as  in  the  hazel  and 
hornbeam ;  and  Betidece,  which  have  the  scale-like  bracts 
imbricate  in  a  spike  and  the  nutlets  small  and  flattened, 
as  in  the  birch  and  alder.  The  10  genera  include  about 
400  species,  distributed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

cupuliferous  (ku-pu-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  cm- 
puliferus,  <  cupula,  q.  v.,  +  L.  ferre  =  B.  6eari.] 
In  hot. ,  bearing  cupules. 

cupuliform  (ku'pu-li-form),  a.  [<  NL.  cupula, 
q.  v.,  -f-  L.  forma,  shape.]  Shaped  like  or  re- 
sembling a  cupule ;  cupular. 

cup-valve  (kup'valv),  re.  1.  A  cup-shaped  or 
conical  valve  which  is  guided  by  a 
stem  to  and  from  its  flaring  seat. — 
2.  A  valve  placed  like  an  inverted 
cup  over  an  opening. —  3.  A  form 
of  balance-valve  which  opens  si- 
multaneously at  the  sides  and  top. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

cur  (k^r),  re.  [<  MB.  Tcur,  curre ;  of 
LGr.  or  Soand.  origin :  =  MD.  Icorre, 
a  house-dog,  watch-dog,  =  Sw.  dial. 
Tcurre,  a  dog.  Prob.  so  called  from 
his  growling;  of.  MI).  *korren,  in 
comp.  Tcorrepot,  equiv.  to  D.  knorre- 
pot  (=  Dan.  knurrepotte),  a  grumbler,  snarler 
(cf .  MD.  D.  knorren  =  G.  knurren  =  Dan.  Icnurre, 
grumble,  snarl),  =  Icel.  kurra,  grumble,  mur- 
mur, =  Sw.  kurra,  croak,  rumble,  =  Dan.  kurre, 
coo,  whirr ;  cf .  E.  dial,  curr,  cry  as  an  owl,  So. 
curr,  coo  as  a  dove,  purr  as  a  cat,  curdoo,  cur- 
dow,  curroo,  000  as  a  dove,  currie-wirrie,  ex- 
pressive of  a  noisy  habitual  growl.  .Aji  imita- 
tive word:  see  curr,  and  cf.  chirr,  churr,  hurr, 
ivhirr.']  1.  A  dog:  usually  in  depreciation,  a 
snarling,  worthless,  or  outcast  dog;  a  dog  of 
low  or  degenerate  breed. 

They,  .  .  .  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

Hang,  hair,  like  hemp,  or  like  the  Isling  cur's. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 

Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 
And  curs  of  low  degree. 
Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  surly,  ill-bred  man ;  a  low, 
despicable,  ill-natured  fellow:  used  in  con- 
tempt. 

What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?         Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

curability  (kur-a-bil'i-ti),  re.  [=  P.  curability 
=  It.  euraiilitd,  <  LlJ.  as  if  *curabilita{t-)s,  < 
curabilis  :  see  curable.']  The  character  of  be- 
ing curable  ;  the  fact  of  admitting  of  cure. 

curable  (kiir'a-bl),  a.  [=  P.  curable  =  Pr.  Sp. 
curable  =  Fg'.'curavel  =  It.  curabile,  <  LL.  cura- 
bilis, <  L.  curare,  cure:  see  cure,  v.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  healed  or  cured;  admitting  a 
remedy :  as,  a  curable  disease  or  patient ;  a  cur- 
able evil. 

There  be  some  Distempers  of  the  Mind  that  proceed 
from  those  of  the  Body,  and  so  are  curable  by  Drugs  and 
Diets.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  58. 


curate 

3t.  The  condition  or  office  of  a  guardian;  guar, 
dianship. 
By  way  of  curacy  and  protectorship. 

£oi;er  North,  Examen,  p.  26o. 
Perpetual  curacy.    See  perpetual  curate,  under  curate 

curari,  curara  (ko-ra'ri^  -ra),  re.  [S.  Amer. 
also  written  curare,  and  in  many  variant  forms' 
ourari,  urari,  woorara,  woorali,  wourali,  wooraly 
wouri,  wourara,  etc.]  A  brown-black,  shining 
brittle,  resinous  substance,  consisting  of  the 
aqueous  extract  of  Strychnos  toxifera,  and  ra- 
rious  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  used  by 
South  American  Indians  for  poisoning  their 
arrows,  especially  the  small  arrows  shot  from 
the  blow-gun.  Curari  may,  except  in  very  large  doses 
be  introduced  with  impunity  into  the  alimentary  canal  • 
but  if  introduced  into  a  puncture  of  the  skin  so  as  to  mix 
with  the  blood,  the  effect  is  instantly  fatal.  Its  principal 
effect  is  paralysis  of  the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves 
and  it  causes  death  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  producing  suffocation.  The  chief  use  of  curari  by 
the  Indians  is  for  the  chase,  animals  killed  by  it  being 
quite  wholesome.  It  is  largely  used  in  physiological  ex- 
periments, and  to  a  small  extent  therapeutically  in  spas- 
modic  affections,  as  tetanus,  rabies,  etc. 

curarine  (ko-ra'rin),  n.  [<  curari  +  -iree2.]  An 
alkaloid  extracted  from  curari,  forming  col- 
orless prisms  more  poisonous  than  the  curari 
which  yields  it.  One  hundredth  of  a  gram 
introduced  into  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  produces 
death  in  a  short  time. 

curarization  (ko-ra-ri-za'shon),  re.  [<  curarize 
+  -ation.]  The  act  or  operation  of  curarizing; 
the  state  of  being  ourarized. 

curarize  (ko-ra'riz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cwra- 
rized,  ppr.  curarizing.  [<  curari  +  ■4ze.']  To 
administer  curari  to ;  destroy  the  motor  with- 
out destroying  the  sensory  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system  by  the  use  of  curari,  as  in  vivisec- 
tion, when  the  animal  is  rendered  motionless 
and  voiceless,  but  not  insensible  to  pain. 

curassow  (ku-ras'o),  ».  [<  curagao{-bird):  see 
curagao.]  1.  One  of  the  large  galUnaoeous 
South  American  birds  of  the  genera  Crax  and 
Pauxi,  and  the  subfamily  Cracince.  There  are  in  all 
upward  of  12  species.  The  best-known,  and  that  to  which 
the  name  was  first  applied,  is  the  cura^ao-bird  or  crested 
curassow,  Crax  alector,  of  a  greenish-black  color  with  a 
white  crest,  inhabiting  northerly  parts  of  South  America. 
The  red  curassow  is  Grax  rubra;  the  galeated  cm'assow  or 


Cupules. 


a,  cupule  of  acorn ;  6,  cupule  of  fungus 
(Peztza). 


2\.  Capable  of  curing. 

A  curable  vertue  against  all  diseases. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  III.  174. 

curableness  (kiir'a-bl-nes),  re.  Capability  of 
being  cured,  healed,  or  remedied ;  curability. 

The  arguments  which  Helmont  and  others  draw  from 

the  providence  of  God,  for  the  curableness  of  all  diseases. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  110. 

Curasao  (ko-ra-so'),  n.  [So  named  from  the 
island  of  Curasao,  north  of  Venezuela.  See  cu- 
rassow.'] A  cordial  made  of  spirit  sweetened 
and  flavored  vfith  the  peel  of  the  bitter  orange. 
Commonly  written  curagoa. 

CUragao-bird  (ko-ra-so'berd),  re.  An  old  name 
of  the  G-uianan  curassow  or  mituporanga,  Crax 
alector;  the  crested  curassow.  Browne;  Bris- 
son,  1760. 

curapoa,  re.    Incorrect  spelling  of  curagao. 

curacy  (kii'ra-si),  re. ;  pi.  curacies  (-siz).  [< 
curate'^  -h  -cy";  as  if  <  NL.  *curatia.]  1.  The 
office  or  employment  of  a  curate. 

They  get  into  orders  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  if  they  be 
very  fortunate,  arrive  in  time  to  a  curacy  here  in  town. 

Swift. 


Globose  Curassow  {Crax giobiceya). 

cushew-bird  is  Pauxi  galeata  ;  the  red-knobbed  curassow 
is  Crax  iCrossolaryngus)  carurioulata  or  yarreUi.  The 
globose  curassow,  C.  globicera,  is  notable  as  the  northern- 
most species,  and  the  only  one  found  north  of  Panama;  it 
ranges  into  Mexico.  Several  species  of  curassows  are  do- 
mesticated  in  their  native  country,  and  resemble  the  tur- 
key in  size  and  general  character. 
2.  pi.  The  family  Craeidce. 

-Also  spelled  carasow,  carassow,  and  also  called 
hocco,  mituporanga,  and  by  other  names. 
curatif,  re.  See  curate^. 
curat^t,  re.  [Also  curate,  curiet,  appar.  based 
on  ML.  curaUa,  a  cuirass :  see  cwirass,  and  ef. 
OP.  cuiret,  nndressed  leather,  from  same  ult. 
source.]    A  cuirass. 

Enchasing  on  their  curate  with  my  blade, 
That  none  so  fair  as  fair  Angelica. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

The  mastiffs  fierce  that  hunt  the  bristled  boar 
Are  harnessed  with  eurats  light  and  strong. 

John  Dennys  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  ^^i)■ 

curatel  (ku'rat),  re.  [<  ME.  curat  =  OFries.  *«- 
rit,  <  ML.  euratua  (>  It.  curato  =  P.  w*;^);,  * 
priest,  curate,  prop,  adj.,  having  to  do  with  the 
cure  of  souls,  <  L.  cura,  cure,  care :  see  cwre, 
».]     1.  According  to  former  use,  one  who  has 

the  cure  of  souls ;  a  priest ;  a  minister. 

When  thou  shalt  be  shriven  of  thy«M(,  tell  W"}/*^ 
all  the  sinnes  that  thou  hast  don  sith  thou  were  lasHi 
shriven.  Chaucer,  Parson  s  Tale. 


curate 

Send  down  upon  our  Bishops,  and  Curates,  and  all  Con- 
gregations committed  to  their  charge,  the  healthful  Spirit 
of  thy  grace. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  [Eng.],  Prayer  for  Clergy  and 

[People. 

The  various  kinds  of  beneficed  parochial  clergy,  such  as 
rectors,  vicars,  and  all  other  persons  who  are  now  styled. 
ia  common  parlance  incumbents,  and  who  in  old  times 
were  generally  known  aa  curates,  from  their  having  cure  of 
souls.  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  Book  about  the  Clergy,  I.  43. 

2.  In  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Irish 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  a  clergyman  employed 
under  the  incumbent  (whether  rector  or  vicar), 
either  as  assistant  in  the  same  church  or  in  a 
chapel  within  the  parish  and  connected  with 
the  church.  The  curate  is  the  priest  of  lowest  degree 
in  the  Church  of  England ;  he  must  be  licensed  by  the 
bishop  or  ordinary.  The  term  is  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States. 

3t.  A  guardian;  a  protector — Perpetual  curate, 
in  Eng.  eccles.  law,  formerly,  a  curate  of  a  parish  in  which 
there  was  neither  rector  nor  vicar,  and  the  benefice  of 
which  was  in  possession  and  control  of  a  layman.  Per- 
petual curacies  have  since  1868  been  abolished,  every  in- 
cumbent of  a  church  (not  a  rector)  who  is  entitled  to  per- 
form marriages,  etc.,  and  to  appropriate  the  fees,  being 
now  deemed  a  vicar  and  his  benefice  a  vicarage. — Stlpeu- 
(UaiT  curate,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  curate  who  is 
hired  by  the  rector  or  vicar  to  serve  for  him,  and  may  be 
removed  at  pleasure. 

curate^t,  n.    See  ourat^. 

curatelle  (ku-ra-tel'),  TO.  [P.,  <  ML.  euratus, 
care,  <  L.  CMrare„care :  see  cure,  d.]  In  French 
law,  guardianship;  committeeship;  tutorship. 

curateship  (kii'rat-ship),  TO.   Same  as  curacy,  1. 

curatess  (ku'rat-es),  TO.  [<  curate  +  -ess.]  The 
wife  of  a  curate.     [Eare.] 

A  very  lowly  curate  I  might  perhaps  essay  to  rule ;  but 
a  curatess  would  be  sure  to  get  the  better  of  me. 

Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xxi. 

Curationf,  n.  [=  F.  cwration  =  8^.' curaeion  = 
Pg.  curagok)  =  It.  eu/razione,  <  L.  curaUo{n-), 
cure,  healing,  <  curare,  pp.  euratus,  take  care, 
cure:  see  cure,  v.']    Cure;  healing. 

But  I  may  not  endure  that  thou  dwelle 
In  so  unskilful  an  opynyon, 
That  of  thy  wo  is  no  curacion. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  791. 
The  method  of  curation  lately  delivered  by  David  Buck- 
hams  was  approved  by  the  profession  of  Leyden. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

curative  (ku'ra-tiv),  a.  and  to.  [=  P.  cvratif=z 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  curdtimo,  <  L.  as  if  *curativus,  <  curare, 
pp.  CttraiMS,  cure :  seecwre,  ti.]  I.  a.  1.  Relat- 
ing to  the  cure  of  diseases. — 3.  Promoting  cure ; 
having  the  power  or  a  tendency  to  cure. 

II.  TO.  That  which  cures  or  serves  to  cure ;  a 
remedy. 

curatively  (ku'ra-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  curative 
manner ;  as  a  curative. 

curator  (ku-ra'tor),  TO.  [=  P.  curateur  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  curador  =  It.  curatore,  <  L.  curator,  one 
who  has  care  of  a  thing,  a  manager,  guardian, 
trustee,  <  curare,  pp.  euratus,  take  care  of:  see 
cure, ».]  1.  In  Bom.  law,  one  appointed  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  a  person  past  the  age  of  pu- 
berty when  from  any  cause  he  has  become  un- 
fit to  manage  them  himself. —  2.  In  cwil  law,  a 
guardian;  specifically,  one  who  has  the  care  of 
the  estate  of  a  minor  or  other  incompetent  per- 
son.— 3.  One  who  has  the  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  something,  as  of  a  public  museum, 
fine-art  coUeetion,  or  the  like. 

_  Seeing  the  above-mentioned  strangers  are  like  to  con- 
tinue here  yet  awhile,  at  the  least  some  of  them,  the  soci- 
ety shall  much  stand  in  need  of  a  curator  of  experiments. 
Boyle,  Works,  VI.  147. 

Curatorship  (fcu-ra'tor-sMp),  m.  [<  curator  + 
-sMp.']    The  ofBce  of  a  curator. 

curatory  (ku'ra-to-ri),  to.  [<  ML.  euratoria,  < 
L.  owrator,  a  curator.]  In  Bom.  law,  the  office 
of  a  curator ;  curatorship ;  tutelage. 

The  curatory  of  minors  above  pupilarity  was  of  much 
later  date  than  the  Tables.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XX.  689. 

curatrix  (ku-ra'triks),  to.  [LL.,  fern,  of  L.  cu- 
rator: see  curator.']  1.  A  woman,  or  anything 
regarded  as  feminine,  that  cures  or  heals. 
[Rare.] 

That  "nature"  of  Hippocrates  that  is  the  curatrix  of 
diseases.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  167. 

2.  A  female  superintendent  or  guardian. 
Biehardson. 

curb  (kerb),  a.  and  ».l  [I.  a. :  <  ME.  courbe,  adj., 
<  OP.  courbe,  corbe,  mod.  P.  courbe  =  Fr.  corb 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  curvo,  <  L.  curvus,  bent,  crooked, 
curved:  see  curve,  a.,  of  which  curb  is  a  doub- 
let, n.  TO. :  <  P.  courbe  (=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ewrva),  a 
curve,  bend,  curb  on  a  horse's  leg ;  prop,  f  em. 
of  the  adj.]    I.f  a.  Bent ;  curved ;  arched. 

His  sholdres  high  and  courbe,  and  a  grete  bonche  on  his 
bakke  be-hinde  and  a-nother  be-fore  a-gein  the  breste. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  636. 
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II.  n.l  A  hard  and  callous  swelling  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  a  horse's  leg,  as  the  hinder  part  of 
the  hock,  the  inside  of  the  hoof,  beneath  the 
elbow  of  the  hoof,  etc. 

curb  (k6rb),  V.  [<  ME.  courben,  Icerben,  bend, 
bow,  crouch,  <  OP.  courber,  corher,  curber,  P. 
courber  =  Pr.  corbar,  curvar  =  OSp.  corvar  (now 
encorvar)  =  Pg.  curvar  =  It.  curvare,  <  L.  cur- 
vare,  bend,  curve,  <  curvus,  bent,  curved:  see 
curve,  a.,  and  curve,  v.,  of  which  curb  is  a  doub- 
let.]    I.  trans.  If.  To  bend ;  curve. 

Do  bondes  softe  and  esy  forto  were 

Theron,  lest  bondes  harde  it  [the  vine]  kerte  or  tere. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 

Crooked  and  curbed  hues. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  678. 
3.  To  bend  to  one's  wiU;  check;  restrain;  hold 
in  check;  control;  keep  in  subjection:  as,  to 
curb  the  passions. 

Monarchies  need  not  fear  any  curbing  of  their  absolute- 
ness by  mighty  subjects,  as  long  as  by  wisdom  they  keep 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  145. 
So  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of 
a  dead  father.  Shak,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2. 

The  haughty  nobility  of  Castile  winced  more  than  once 
at  finding  themselves  curbed  so  tightly  by  their  new  mas- 
ters. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  6. 
He  guides  the  force  he  gave ;  his  hand  restrains 
And  curbs  it  to  the  circle  it  must  trace. 

Bryant,  Order  of  Nature  (trans.). 

3.  To  restrain  or  control  with  a  curb ;  guide 
and  manage  with  the  reins. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  631. 

4.  To  strengthen  or  defend  by  a  curb :  as,  to 
curb  a  well  or  a  bank  of  earth. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  bend ;  crouch. 

Thanne  I  couvbed  on  my  knees  and  cryed  hir  of  grace. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  i.  79. 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 
Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

*SAafr.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

curb  (kerb),  m.2  [In  some  senses  formerly  also 
herb ;  <  curb,  ».]  1.  That  which  checks,  re- 
strains, or  holds  back ;  restraint ;  check :  con- 
trol. 

This  is  a  defence  to  the  adjoyning  countrey ;  a  safe- 
guard and  a  curb  to  the  city.      Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  198. 

Wild  natures  need  wise  curbs.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 
Specifically — 2.  A  chain  or  strap  attached  to 
the  upper  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  bit  of  a  bri- 
dle, and  passing  under  the  horse's  lower  jaw, 
used  chiefly  in  controlling  an  unruly  or  high- 
spirited  horse.  The  curb-rein  is  attached  to  the  lower 
ends  of  the  fauces,  and  when  it  is  pulled  the  curb  is  pressed 
forward  against  the  horse's  jaw  with  a  tendency  to  break 
it  if  the  pressure  is  great.    See  cut  under  harness. 

He  that  before  ran  in  the  pastures  wild 
Felt  the  stiff  curb  control  his  angry  jaws. 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  iv. 

To  stop  the  mouthes  of  our  adversaries,  and  to  bridle 

them  with  their  own  curb.    Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

3.  Aline  of  joined  stones  setupright  at  the  outer 
edge  of  a  walk,  or  at  one  of  the  edges  of  a  street 
or  road,  forming  the  inner  side  of  a  gutter ;  a 
row  of  curbstones.  [In  this  and  related  uses 
formerly  also  spelled  kerb.]  — 4.  In  mech. :  (a) 
A  breast-wall  or  retaining-wall  erected  to  sup- 
port a  bank  of  earth.  (6)  A  casing  of  stone, 
wood,  brick,  or  iron,  built  inside  a  well  that  is 
being  sunk,  or  the  framework  above  and  around 
a  well,  (c)  A  boarded  structure  used  to  con- 
tain concrete  xmtil  it  hardens  into  a  pier  or 
foundation,  {d)  The  outer  casing  of  a  tur- 
bine-wheel, (e)  A  curved  shrouding  which 
confines  the  water  against  the  fl.oats  or  buckets 
of  a  scoop-wheel  or  breast-wheel.  (/)  The 
wall-plate  at  the  springing  of  a  dome,  {g)  The 
wall-plate  on  the  top  of  the  permanent  part 
of  a  windmill,  on  which  the  cap  rotates  as  the 
wind  veers.  {K)  An  inclined  circular  plate 
placed  round  the  edge  of  a  kettle  to  prevent 
the  contents  from  boiling  over. 

curba  (ker'ba),  to.  An  African  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, ranging  at  different  places  from  7i  to 
18  gallons,  used  by  the  negroes  in  the  sale  of 

■  palm-oil,  grain,  pulse,  etc.  It  may  be  a  tub, 
a  basket,  or  an  earthen  pot. 

curbable  (kfer'ba-bl),  a.  [=  P.  courbable;  as 
curb  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  curbed  or  re- 
strained.    [Rare.] 

curb-bit  (kerb'bit),  n.  A  form  of  bit  for  the 
bridle  of  a  horse,  which,  by  the  exertion  of 
slight  effort,  can  be  made  to  produce  great 
pressure  on  the  mouth,  and  thus  control  the 
animal.     See  curb,  to.2,  2. 

curb-chain  (k6rb'chan),  n.  A  chain  used  as  a 
check  upon  the  motion  of  any  moving  piece  of 
apparatus. 


Curculionidse 

curb-key  (kerb Tie),  TO.  In  teky.,  a  peculiar  key 
used  in  operating  submarine  cables,  designed 
to  prevent  the  prolongation  and  confusion  of 
signals  growing  out  of  induction. 

curbless  (kerb'les),  a.  [<  curb  +  -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  curb  or  restraint. 

curboulyt,  to.  Same  as  cuir-bouilli.  Chrose,  Mili- 
tary Antiquities. 

curb-pin  (kSrb'pin),  TO.  One  of  the  pins  on  the 
lever  of  the  regulator  of  a  watch  which  em- 
brace the  hair-spring  of  the  balance  and  regu- 
late its  vibrations.     E.  S.  Knight. 

curb-plate  (kSrb'plat),  n.  1.  In  arch.:  (a) 
The  wall-plate  of  a  circular  or  elliptical  dome 
or  roof.  E.  H.  Knight,  (b)  In  a  curb-roof,  the 
plate  which  receives  the  feet  of  the  upper  raf- 
ters, (c)  The  plate  of  a  skylight.— 3.  The 
cylindrical  frame  of  a  well;  a  well-curb.  See 
curb,  TO. 2,  4  (6). 

curb-roof  (k6rb'rof),  TO.  In  arch.,  a  roof  va. 
which  the  rafters,  instead  of  continuing  straight 


A,  rafter,  the  foot 
of  which  projects 
over  the  plate  ^'  C, 
cornice ;  E,  bed- 
mold  ;  F,  slates  or 
shingles. 

An  automatic 


Diagram  of  Curb-roof. 
A,  tie-beam ;  B,  collar-beam  ;  C,  C,  rafters. 

down  from  the  ridge  to  the  walls, 
are  received  at  a  given  height  on 
plates,  which  in  their  turn  are 
supported  by  rafters  less  in- 
clined to  the  horizon,  whose 
bearing  is  directly  on  the  walls. 
The  roof  thus  presents  a  bent  appear- 
ance, whence  its  name.  The  Mansard  Section  of  Curb-roof, 
roof  is  a  form  of  curb-roof  in  which  the 
slope  of  the  lower  section  usually  ap- 
proaches the  perpendicular,  while  that 
of  the  upper  section  approaches  the 
horizontal,  the  angle  between  the  two 
sections  thus  being  strongly  marked. 

curb-sender  (kerb'sen"der),  TO. 
signaling  apparatus  invented  by  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son of  ©lasgow  and  Prof.  Pleeining  Jenkin  of 
Edinburgh,  uBed  in  submarine  telegraphy.  The 
message  is  punched  on  a  paper  ribbon,  which  is  then 
passed  through  the  transmitting  apparatus  by  clockwork. 
The  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  a  current  of  one 
kind  of  electricity  is  sent  by  the  instrument,  another  of 
the  opposite  kind  is  sent  immediately  after  to  curb  the 
first,  the  effect  of  the  second  transmission  being  to  make 
the  indication  produced  by  the  first  sharp  and  distinct, 
instead  of  slow  and  uncertain. 

curbstone  (kSrb'ston),  to.  1.  A  stone  placed 
against  earth  or  brick-  or  stonework  to  prevent 
it  from  falling  out  or  spreading. — 3.  Specifi- 
cally, one  of  the  stones  set  together  on  edge  at 
the  outer  side  of  a  sidewalk,  forming  a  curb. 
Pormerly  also  spelled  kerbstone,  hirbstone. 
Curbstone  broker.    See  street  broker,  under  broker. 

curch  (kurch),  to.  [So.,  also  courche,  etc.,  an- 
other form  of  Jcerch,  ME.  kerche,  short  for  ker- 
chef,  kerchif,  curcheff,  E.  kerchief:  see  kerch,  ker- 
chief.] A  kerchief;  a  covering  for  the  head 
worn  by  women ;  an  inner  linen  cap. 

0  is  my  basnet  a  widow's  curch  ? 

Einmont  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  60). 
She  snatched  from  her  head  the  curch  or  cap,  which  had 
been  disordered  during  her  hysterical  agony. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xxi. 

curchefft,  to.    An  obsolete  form  of  kerchief. 

curchie  (kur'chi),  to.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  curtsy,  courtesy. 

Curculio  (ker-ku'li-6),  to.  [NL.,  <  L.  curcuUo, 
also  gurgulio,  a  corn-worm,  a  weevil.]  1 .  A  Lin- 
nean  genus  of  weevils  or  snout-beetles,  for- 
merly conterminous  with  the  CurcuUonidce,  now 
greatly  restricted  or  disused. —  3.  II.  c.]  A 
weevil ;  particularly,  one  of  the  common  fruit- 
weevils  which  work  great  destruction  among 
plums,  and  which  receive  the  colloquial  name 
"little  Turk,"  from  the  crescent-shaiped  mark 
left  by  their  sting.  See  cut  under  Conotrachelus. 
— Plum  curcuUo.    See  plum-curculio. 

curculionid  (ker-ku-U-on'id),  a.  and  to.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  CurcuUonidce. 

Tlfe  American  agriculturist  may  have  to  encounter  still 
another  enemy  of  his  labors  —  a  curculionid  beetle — the 
Phytonomus  punctatus.    Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  p.  449. 

II,  TO.  A  weevil  or  snout-beetle  of  the  family 
CurcuUonidce. 
Curculionidae  (ker-ku-li-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Curculio{n-)  +  -idw.]  A  family  of  rhynohopho- 
rous  Coleoptera  or  beetles ;  the  weevils  or  snout- 
beetles,  one  of  the  most  extensive  groups  of 
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coleopterous  insects.  They  have  a  strong  fold  on 
the  inner  face  of  each  of  the  elytra,  the  pygidium  divided 
in  the  males,  the  tarsi  generally  dilated,  brush-like  be- 
neath, and  no  accessory  mandibular  piece.  There  are  over 
1,500  genera,  all  found  on  plants.  About  10,000  species 
are  described,  in  all  of  which  the  head  is  prolonged  into  a 
bealc  or  snout,  and  furnished  at  the  tip  with  a  minute  pair 
of  sharp  horizontal  jaws  which  are  used  by  the  insect  in 
depositing  its  eggs,  generally  in  the  kernel  of  some  fruit. 
See  cuts  under  Anthononius,  bean-weevil,  and  Conotrache- 
lus. 

curcuma  (kfer'ku-ma),  n.  [=  It.  and  F.  cur- 
cuma (NL.  curcuma),  <.  Ai.  Tcurkum,  saiiron.  See 
crocus.  ]  1 .  A  plant  of  the  genus  Curcuma. — 
2.  leap.}  [Nil.]  A  genus  of  plants,  natural  or- 
der jScitofwi/iecB.  They  have  perennial  tuberous  roots  and 
annual  stems,  and  the  flowers  are  in  spikes  with  concave 
bracts.  Some  with  bright^colored  reddish  or  yellow  flow- 
ers are  found  in  hothouses.  C.  Zedoaria  furnishes  the 
zedoary  of  the  shops.  The  colorless  roots  of  C.  ana'isti- 
folia  and  C  leucorrhiza  furnish  a  kind  of  starch  some- 
times called  East  Indian  arrowroot.  The  root  of  C.  Atmi- 
da  (mango-ginger),  a  native  of  Bengal,  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  ginger.  C  lon^fa  yields  turmeric,  a  mildly  aromat- 
ic substance,  employed  medicinally  in  India,  and  forming 
an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  curry -powder. 

curcuma-paper  (k6r'ku-ma-pa"per),  n.  Paper 
stained  with  a  decoction  of  turmeric  acid  and 
used  hy  chemists  as  a  test  of  free  alkali,  by  the 
action  of  which  it  is  stained  brown. 

curcumin,  curcumine  (kSr'ku-min),  ».  [<  cur- 
cuma +  -in^,  -j»e2.]  The  coloring  matter  of 
turmeric. 

curdl  (ktod),  n.  [Se.  and  E.  dial,  crud,  <  ME. 
curd,  of  tener  crud,  crod,  usually  in  pi.  cruddes, 
croddes,  <  Ir.  cruth,  also  spelled  gruth,  groth,  = 
Gael,  gruth,  curds;' of.  If.  cruthaim,  I  milk.] 

1.  The  coagulated  or  thickened  part  of  milk, 
which  is  formed  into  cheese,  or  eaten  as  food : 
often  used  ia  the  plural. 

Curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of  country  fare. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  viii.  %Q. 

2.  The  coagulated  part  of  any  liquid. 

It  [the  brass]  is  next  dipped  into  a  mucli  stronger  acid 
solution,  where  it  remains  until  the  curd  appears. 

Spoftui'  Encyc.  Manvf.,  p.  322. 

curd^^  (k6rd),  'V.  [So.  and  E.  dial,  crud,  <  ME. 
crudden,  curd,  coagulate;  from  the  noun.]  I. 
trans.  To  cause  to  coagulate ;  turn  to  curd ; 
curdle ;  congeal ;  clot. 

Alle  fresshe  the  mylk  is  crodded  now  to  chese. 

Pattadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  164. 
Chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

God's  mercy,  maiden !  does  it  curd  thy  blood 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother  ?       Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  3. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  curdled  or  coagulated ; 
become  curd. 

Being  put  into  milke,  it  [mint]  will  not  suffer  it  to  turn 
or  soure,  it  keepeth  it  from  quailing  &  curding. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xx.  14. 

Curd^,  n.    See  Kurd. 

curd-caket  (kSrd'kak),  n.  A  small  fried  cake, 
made  of  curds,  eggs,  and  a  very  little  flour, 
sweetened,  and  spiced  with  nutmeg. 

curd-cutter  (k6rd'kut''''6r),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
cutting  up  cheese-eurd  to  facilitate  the  separa- 
tion of  the  whey. 

curdiness  (k6r'di-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
curdy. 

curdle  (kSr'dl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  curdled,  ppr. 
curdling.  [Sc.  and  E.  dial,  cruddle,  crudle ; 
fieq.  ot  curd,  crud :  see  cardl,  v.]  I.  trans.  To 
change  into  curd;  cause  to  thicken  or  coagulate. 
There  is  in  the  spirit  of  wine  some  acidity,  by  which 
brandy  curdles  milk.  Floyer. 

II.  intrans.  To  coagulate  or  thicken ;  become 

curd. 
curd-mill  (kerd'mil),  n.    A  curd-cutter. 
cur-dog  (ker'dog),  n.     [<  ME.  cur-dog,  eurre- 

dogge;  <  cur  +  3o^.]    A  cur;  a  worthless  dog. 
curdy  (kSr'di),  a.     [Also  dial,  cruddy  ;  <  curS-, 

crud,  +  -2/1.]     Like  curd;  full  of  or  containing 

curd. 
It  differs  from  a  vegetable  emulsion  by  coagulating  into 

a  curdy  mass  with  acids.  Arhuthnot,  Aliments. 

cure  (kur),  n.  [<  ME.  cure  (also  cury,  q.  v.),  < 
OF.  cM.re,  F.  cure  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eura  =  MD. 
hure,  D.  kuur  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  hur,  <  L.  cura,  OL. 
*coera,  *coira,  care,  heed,  attention,  anxiety, 
grief,  prob.  connected  wrth  cavere,  pay  heed, 
be  cautious :  see  caution.  Not  related  in  any 
way  to  E.  care.  The  medical  senses  are  due  in 
part  to  the  verb.]  1.  Care;  concern;  over- 
sight ;  charge.  [Obsolete  or  rare  except  in  the 
specific  sense,  def.  2.] 

Of  studie  took  he  most  cure  and  most  heede. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  803. 
Nowe,  faire  lady,  thynk,  sithe  it  first  began, 
^That  love  had  sette  myn  herte  vndir  your  cure. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  70. 
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Cranmer  had  declared,  in  emphatic  terms,  that  God  had 
immediately  committed  to  Christian  princes  the  whole  cure 
of  all  their  subjects,  as  well  concerning  the  administration 
of  God's  word  for  the  cure  of  souls  as  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  things  political.    Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

Specifically — 2.  Spiritual  charge ;  the  employ- 
ment or  office  of  a  curate  or  parish  priest;  cu- 
racy: as,  the  cure  of  souls  (see  below):  ordi- 
narily confined  in  use  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  churches. 

Other  men  that  wer  oonly  comtemplatiHe  and  were  free 
from  alle  cures  and  prelaci,  thei  had  f ulle  cherite  to  God 
and  to  hir  evyne  cristen. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 

A  small  cure  of  flfteen  pounds  a  year  was  offered  me  in 
a  distant  neighbourhood.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,'  iii. 

3.  The  successful  remedial  treatment  of  a  dis- 
ease ;  the  restoration  of  a  sick  person  to  health : 
as,  to  effect  a  cure. 

I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures.  Luke  xiii.  32. 

She  had  done  extraordinary  cures  since  she  was  last  in 

town.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  248. 

4.  A  method  or  course  of  remedial  treatment 
for  disease,  whether  successful  or  not :  as,  the 
water-cure. 

Horace  advises  the  Komans  to  seek  a  seat  in  some  re- 
mote part,  by  way  of  a  cure  for  the  corruption  of  manners. 


Like  some  sick  man  declined. 
And  trusted  any  cure.         Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

5.  A  remedy  for  disease;  a  means  of  curing 
disease ;  that  which  heals :  as,  a  cure  for  tooth- 
ache.—Cure  of  souls,  the  spiritual  oversight  of  parish- 
ioners, or  of  others  holding  a  similar  relation,  by  a  priest 
or  clergyman ;  specifically,  in  prelatical  churches,  an  ec- 
clesiastical charge  in  which  parochial  duties  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  sacraments  are  included,  primarily  vested 
in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  clergy  of  each  parish  act- 
ing as  his  deputies. 

A  cure  of  souls  is  that  portion  of  responsibility  for  the 
provision  of  sacraments  to  and  the  adequate  instruction 
of  the  Catholic  faithful  which  devolves  upon  the  parish 
priest  of  a  particular  district,  in  regard  to  the  souls  of  all 
persons  dwelling  within  the  limits  of  that  district. 

Cath.  Diet. 
To  do  no  curet,  to  take  no  care.  Chaucer.  (See  also 
grape-cure,  movement-cure,  water-cure,  etc.) 
cure  (kiir),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cured,  ppr.  curing. 
[<  ME.  curen,  <  OF.  curer,  care  for,  etc.,  mod. 
P.  curer,  cleanse,  =  Sp.  Pg.  curar  =  It.  curare, 
cure,  =  G.  curiren  =  Dan.  Jcurere  =  Sw.  Jcurera, 
<  L.  curare,  OL.  coerare,  coirare,  take  care  of, 
attend  to,  care  for  as  a  physician,  oiire,  <  cura, 
care,  etc. :  see  cure,  ».]  I,  trans.  If.  To  take 
care  of ;  care  for. 

Men  dredeful  curiden  or  buriden  Stheuene. 

Wyclif,  Deeds  (Acts)  viii.  2. 

3.  To  restore  to  health  or  to  a  sound  state ; 
heal  or  make  well :  as,  he  was  cured  of  a  wound, 
or  of  a  fever. 
The  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour.  IMat.  xvii.  18, 
I  strive  in  vain  to  cure  my  wounded  soul. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1, 

3.  To  remove  or  put  an  end  to  by  remedial 
means;  heal,  as  a  disease;  remedy,  as  an  evil 
of  any  kind ;  remove,  as  something  objection- 
able. 

Then  he  called  his  twelve  disciples  together  and  gave 
them  power  ...  to  cure  diseases.  Luke  ix.  1. 

This  way  of  setting  off,  by  the  by,  was  not  likely  to  cure 
my  uncle  Toby's  suspicions. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  3. 

The  only  way  to  cure  mistrust  is  by  showing  that  trust, 

if  given,  would  not  be  misplaced,  would  not  be  betrayed. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Bight,  p.  269. 

4.  To  prepare  for  preservation  by  drying,  salt- 
ing, etc. :  as,  to  cure  hay;  to  cure  fish  or  heet. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  salt  fish  thoroughly  cured  for  this 
world,  so  that  nothing  can  spoil  it,  and  putting  the  per- 
severance of  the  saints  to  the  blush? 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  131. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  care ;  take  care ;  be  care- 
ful. 

In  hilles  is  to  cure 
To  set  hem  on  the  Southe  if  thai  shall  ure  [biu-n]. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  91. 

2.  To  effect  a  cure. 

Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  Inll  and  cure. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  v.  1. 

3t.  To  become  well;  be  cured. 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  2. 

cure  (kii-ra'),  n.  [F. :  see  ewraiel.]  A  Eoman 
Catholic  parish  priest  in  France  or  in  a  French 
country. 
cure-all  (knr'ai),  n.  [<  cure,  v.,  4-  obj.  all; 
equiv.  to  panacea.']  A  remedy  for  all  kinds  of 
diseases;  a  panacea. 
To  exalt  their  nostrum  to  the  rank  of  a  cure-all. 

The  American,  VII.  294. 
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cureless  (kur'les),  a.     [<  cure  +  -less.']    With 
out  cure;  incurable;  not  admitting  of  a  rem- 
edy: as,  a  cureless  disorder. 
Whose  cureless  wounds,  even  now,  most  freshly  bleed 
Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  biT 
In  bitter  mockery  of  hate, 
His  cureless  woes  to  aggravate. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  iv.  27. 

curer  (kur'6r),  n.  1.  A  physician;  one  who 
heals.—  2.  One  who  preserves  provisions,  as 
beef,  fish,  and  the  Uke,  from  putrefaction,  by 
means  of  salt  or  in  any  other  manner. 

curettage  (ku-ret'aj),  n.  [<  curette  +  -age.] 
The  appUoation  of  the  curette;  the  scraping 
away  of  granulations  and  the  like  with  a  cu- 
rette. 

curette  (ku-ref),  «.  [F.,  a  scoop,  scraper,  < 
curer,  clean,  cleanse,  prune,<L.  CKrare,  take  care 
of:  se6cure,v.]  A  small  surgical  instrument  for 
scooping  or  scraping  away,  or  otherwise  remov- 
ing, substances  which  require  removal,  as  ear- 
wax,  a  cataractous  lens,  stones  in  lithotomy, 
cysts,  granulations,  small  polypi,  and  the  Uke 
from  the  cavitj  of  the  uterus,  or  granulations 
and  dried  mucus  from  the  throat.  The  curette 
may  be  spoon-,  scoop-,  or  loop-shaped,  with  blunt  or  sharp 
edges,  according  to  its  special  purpose.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  a  tubular  suction-instrument  used  in  the  re- 
moval of  soft  cataracts. 

curette  (ku-ref),  v.  t. ;  pret..  and  pp.  curetted, 
ppr.  curetting.  [<  curette,  n.]  To  scrape  with 
a  curette. 

Curfe'W  (ker'fu),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  curfeu, 
courefewe,  and  corruptly  curfle;  <  ME.  ourfewe, 
courfew,  courfewe,  courefeu,  curfu,  Corfu,  some- 
times with  final  r,  curfur,  corfour  (So.  lyurfure), 
<  OF.  courfeu,  corfeu,  and  more  corruptly  car 
refeu,  cerrefeu,  carfou  (F.  dial,  carfou),  oontr. 
from  cueforefu,  coevrefeu,  covrefeu,  later  couvre- 
feu,  curfew,  lit.  'cover-fire'  (of.  the  equiv.  ML. 
ignitegium  or  pyritegium,  <  L.  ignis  or  Gr.  irvp, 
fire,  +  L.  tegere,  cover),  <  OF.  covrir,  F.  couvrir, 
cover,  -i-feu,  fire,  <  'L.  focus,  a  hearth:  see  cover 
anA  focus,  fuM.]  1.  The  ringing  of  a  bell  at  an 
early  hour  (originally  8  o'clock)  in  the  evening, 
as  a  signal  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  vil- 
lage to  extinguish  their  fires  and  lights;  the 
time  of  I'inging  the  bell ;  the  bell  so  rung,  or 
its  sound.  This  was  a  very  common  police  regulation 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  a  protection  against  fires  as 
well  as  against  nocturnal  disorders  in  the  unlighted  streets. 
The  practice  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  from  the  continent  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, but  it  probably  existed  there  before  his  time.  The 
curfew -bell  is  stiU  rung  at  9  o'clock  in  some  places,  though 
it  is  several  centuries  since  it  was  required  by  law. 

Aboute  corfew  tyme  or  litel  more. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  469. 

He  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfeu  sound. 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  74. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day.  Gray,  Elegy. 
2.  A  cover,  ornamented  or  plain,  for  a  fire;  a 
fire-plate ;  a  blower. 

Pots,  pans,  curfews,  coun- 
ters, and  the  like.    Bacon. 

curfew-bell  (ker'fu- 
bel),  M.  The  bell  with 
which  the  curfew  is 
rung. 

The  curfew  bell  hath  rung ; 
'tis  three  o'clock. 

Shak.,  E,.  and  J.,  iv.  4. 
Life's  curfew-bell. 

Longfellow. 

curflsh    (kfer'fish),   n. 
One  of  the  scyllioid  sharks ;  a  dogfish, 
Eng.] 

curflet,  curfut,  n.    See  curfew. 

curfume  (kSr-fuf 'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ourfuf- 
fled,  ppr.  curfuffling.   [Origin  obscure.]  To  to- 
order  ;  ruffle :  dishevel.    Also  carfuffle,  fuffl^- 
[Scotch.] 
Dick  curfuffled  a'  her  hair.        A.  Ross,  Helenore,  p.  81. 

curfuffle  (k6r-fuf'l),  n.  [<  curfuffle,  v.]  The 
state  of  being  disordered  or  ruffled;  agitation; 
perturbation.     [Scotch.] 

My  lord  maun  be  turned  feel  outright, .  .  .  ™' **  P!'^ 
himsel'  into  sic  a  curfuffle  for  onything  ye  could  Dnng 
him,  Edie.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xriJ. 

curfurt,  n.    See  ewfeiw.  „ 

curia  (ku'ri-a),  n. ;  pi.  euricB  (-e).  [L. ;  senses  i 
and  3  first  iii  ML.]  1.  In  Bom.  antiq. :  W  ^PJ' 
of  the  divisions  of  the  citizens  of  Kome,  with 
reference  to  locality.  The  number  of  the  eunsB 
is  given  as  thirty,  but  the  original  number  was 
smaller. 


Curfew  for  Fire.    ( From  Demmin's 
"  Encyclopedic  des  Beaux-Arts. ') 

[Local, 


cuna 

The  Curia  was  a  political  and  not  a  Gentile  arrange- 
ment. .  .  .  For  the  special  relation  of  the  Curia  to  the 
Oivitas,  a  hint  is  found  in  the  statement  that  !Romuliis 
gave  each  Curia  one  allotment. 

W.  E.  Heam,  Aryan  Household,  p.  334. 

(h)  The  building  in  -which  a  curia  met  for  wor- 
ship or  public  deliberation,  (e)  The  building 
in  which  the  senate  held  its  deliberations,  (d) 
A  title  given  to  the  senate  of  any  one  of  the 
Italian  cities,  as  distinguished  from  the  Eoman 
senate. —  2.  IvLmedieval  legal  use,  a  court,  either 
judieial,  administrative,  or  legislative;  a  court 
of  justice.  In  the  Norman  period  of  English  history  the 
Curia  Rems  was  an  assembly  which  the  king  was  bound 
to  consult  on  important  state  matters,  and  whose  consent 
was  necessary  for  the  enactment  of  laws,  the  imposition 
of  extraordinary  taxes,  etc.  It  consisted  nominally  of  the 
tenants  in  chief,  but  practically  it  was  much  more  limited. 
Originally  the  Curia  Regis  and  the  Exchequer  were  com- 
posed of  the  same  persons.  From  the  Curia  Kegis  there 
developed  later  the  Ordinary  Council  or  Privy  Council,  and 
the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  Also 
Aula  Segia  or  Regie. 

The  council,  as  it  existed  in  the  Norman  period  under 
the  name  of  euria  regis,  .  .  .  exercised  judicial,  legisla- 
tive, and  administrative  functions. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XIX.  765. 

3.  [cap.]  Specifically,  in  modern  use,  the  court 
of  the  papal  see. 

"  Tlie  collusion,  so  to  call  it,  between  the  crown  and  the 
papacy,  as  to  the  observance  of  the  statute  of  provisors, 
extended  also  to  the  other  dealings  with  the  Curia. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  403. 

Curia  advlsaii  VUlt,  the  court  wishes  to  deliberate.  It 
imphes  a  postponement  of  decision  after  argument,  and 
hence  an  adjournment  or  continuance  of  a  cause  pending 
consideration  of  what  judgment  should  be  resolved  on. 
Abbreviated  cur.  adv.  vult. — Curia  claudenda,  in  early 
Eng.  law,  a  writ  requiring  the  maldng  of  a  boundary-wall 
or  -fence. 

curial  (ku'ri-al),  a.  [==  F.  Sp.  Pg.  curial  =  It. 
curiale,  <  L.  curialis,  of  the  curia,  ML.  of  a  court, 
<  owia,  curia,  ML.  a  court:  see  curia.']  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Koman  curia :  as,  "curial 
festivals,"  Encyc.  Brit.,'XX.  732.-2.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  the  Papal  Curia. 

curialism  (kii'ri-al-izm),  n.  [<  curial  +  ■4sm.'] 
The  political  system  or  policy  of  the  Papal  Cu- 
ria or  court. 

The  ancient  principles  of  popular  election  and  control 
.  .  .  have  by  the  constant  aggressions  of  Curialism  been 
in  the  main  effaced. 
Gindsfojte,  Vaticanism,  Harper's  Weekly,  Supp.,XIX.  2B1. 

CUrialistic  (M^ri-a-lis'tik),  a.  [As  curial4sm 
+  -Jsfec.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
curialism. 

CUrialityf  (ku-ri-al'i-ti),  n,.      [<  ML.  curiali- 
ta{t-)s,  in  sense  of  'courtesy,'  <  curialis,  of  a 
court:  see  curial.]     The  privileges,  preroga- 
tives, or  retinue  of  a  court. 
The  court  and  curiaiity.  Bacon,  Advice  to  ViUiers. 

curiate  (Im'ri-at),  a.  [<  L.  euriatus,  <  curia  : 
see  curia.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  Roman  curia ; 
curial:  as,  "curiate  assemblies,"  .Bncwc.  Brit., 
XX.  732. 

curiett,  n.    Same  as  eurat^. 

Curimatina  (ku"ri-ma-ti'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cmimatus  +  4na^.]  In  Ciiinther's  system  of 
classification,  a  group  of  Oharaeinidm,  having  an 
adipose  flu,  imperfect  dentition,  and  a  short  dor- 
sal fin.    They  are  numerous  in  South  America. 

Curimatus  (ku-ri-ma'tus),  n.     [NL.  (Cuvier).] 


Curimatus  mivarti. 


The  typical  genus  of  Curimatina.  C.  mivarti  is 
an  example. 

curing-house  (kur'ing-hous),  n.  A  building  in 
which  anything  is  cured;  specifically,  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  house  wherein  sugar  is  drained 
and  dried. 

curio  (ku'ri-6),  n.  [Appar.  short  for  curiosity.] 
Originally,  an  object  of  virtu  or  article  of  bric-l,- 
brao,  such  as  a  bronze,  a  piece  of  porcelain  or 
lacquer-ware,  etc.,  brought  from  China  or  the 
far  East ;  now,  any  bronze,  or  piece  of  old  china 
or  of  brie-a,-brac  in  general,  especially  such  as 
is  rare  or  curious :  as,  a  collection  of  curios. 

curiologict,  a.    See  cyriologic. 
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cnriosi,  n.    Plural  of  curioso. 

curiosity  (ku-ri-os'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  curiosities  (-tiz). 
[Jiarly  mod.  E.  curiositie,  <  ME.  curiosite,  curi- 
ouste,  curiosity,  care,  <  OF.  curiosete,  curiosite, 

1 .  curiosity  =  Pr.  curiositat,  curiozetat  =  Sp.  cij- 
nos%da,d  =  Pg.  curiosidade  =  It.  curiosity,  <  L. 
curiosita(t-)s,  curiosity,  <  curiosus,  curious :  see 
curious.]  If.  Carefulness;  nicety;  delicacy; 
fastidiousness ;  scrupulous  care. 

When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,  theymocked 
thee  tor  too  much  curiosity.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

God  oftentimes  takes  from  us  that  which  with  so  much 
curiosity  we  would  preserve. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  183B),  I.  690. 
3.  Accuracy;  exactness;  nice  performance. 
[Eare.] 

Hang 
Curiosity  in  music ;  leave  those  crotchets 
To  men  that  get  their  living  with  a  song. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  iv.  3. 
The  curiosity  of  the  workmanship  of  nature.  Say. 

3t.  Curious  arrangement;  singular  or  artful 
performance. 

To  f olowen  word  by  word  the  curyosite 
Of  Graunson. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Venus,  1.  81. 

There  hath  been  practised  .  .  .  a  cttriosiij/,  to  set  a  tree 

upon  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and,  at  a  little  height,  to  draw 

it  through  the  wall,  &c.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

4t.  Extravagantly  minute  investigation. 

I  intend  not  to  proceed  any  further  in  this  curiositie 
then  to  shew  some  small  subtillitie  that  any  other  hath 
not  yet  done.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Bug.  Poesie,  p.  91. 

5.  Fancifulness ;  extravagance;  a  curious  or 
fanciful  subject. 

The  exercise  of  right  instructing  was  chang'd  into  the 
curiosity  of  impertinent  fabling. 

Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

6.  The  desire  to  see  or  learn  something  that  is 
new,  strange,  or  unknown ;  inquisitiveuess. 

Yet  not  so  content,  they  mounted  higher,  and  because 
their  wordes  serued  well  thereto,  they  made  feete  of  sixe 
times :  but  this  proceeded  more  of  curiositie  then  other- 
wise. Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  56. 

This  feeling,  according  to  circumstances,  is  denominat- 
ed surprise,  astonishment,  admiration,  wonder,  and,  when 
blended  with  the  intellectual  tendencies  we  have  consid- 
ered, it  obtains  the  name  of  curiosity. 

Sir  W.  Hamiilton,  Metaphysics,  iii. 

We  speak  of  the  monkey  as  marked  by  incessant  curi- 
osity. That  is  to  say,  he  makes  constant  mental  excur- 
sions beyond  the  range  of  his  hereditary  habits. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  333. 

7.  An  object  of  interest  or  inquisitiveness ;  that 
which  excites  a  desire  of  seeing  or  deserves  to 
be  seen,  as  novel  or  extraordinary;  something 
rare  or  strange. 

I  met  with  a  Prench  Gentleman,  who,  amongst  other 
Curiosities  which  he  pleased  to  shew  me  up  and  down 
Paris,  brought  me  to  that  Place  where  the  late  King  was 
slain.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  18. 

We  took  a  ramble  together  to  see  the  curiosities  of  this 
great  town.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

=Syn.  7.  Phenomenon,  marvel,  wonder,  sight,  rarity. 
curiosity-shop  (kil-ri-os'i-ti-shop),  ».    A  place 
where  curiosities  are  soli  or  kept. 
curioso  (ku-ri-o'so),  n.;  pi.  curiosi  (-si).     [It., 
=  E.  curious,  q.  v.]    A  person  curious  in  art; 
a  virtuoso.  " 

Dr.  J.  Wilkins,  warden  of  Wadham  College,  the  greatest 
curioso  of  his  time,  invited  him  and  some  of  the  musicians 
to  his  lodgings,  purposely  to  have  a  consort. 

Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  112. 

curious  (ku'ri-us),  a.  [<  ME.  curious,  carious, 
<  OF.  curious,  curios,  F.  curieux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
curioso,  <  L.  curiosus,  careful,  diligent,  thought- 
ful, inquisitive,  curious,  <  cura,  care,  etc. :  see 
cure.]  If.  Careful;  nice;  accurate;  fastidious; 
precise;  exacting;  minute. 

It  was  therefore  of  necessitie  that  a  more  curious  and 

particular  description  should  bee  made  of  euery  manner 

of  speech.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  130. 

Men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  and  particles  they 

used.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 

Sisnior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  4. 

Your  courtier  is  more  curious 
To  set  himself  forth  richly  than  his  lady. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iii.  2. 

2.  Wrought  with  or  requiring  care  and  art; 
neat;  elaborate;  finished:  as,  a  cwn'ows  work. 

The  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod.  Ex.  xxviii.  8. 

Then  Kobin  Hood  gave  him  a  mantle  of  green. 
Broad  arrows,  and  curious  long  bow. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Banger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  211). 
These  curious  locks  so  aptly  twin'd, 
Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind. 

Carew,  To  A.  L. 

3:  Exciting  curiosity  or  surprise;  awakening 
inquisitive  interest ;  rare;  singular;  odd:  as,  a 
curious  fact. 


curl 

There  was  a  king,  an'  a  curious  king. 

An'  a  king  o'  royal  fame. 

Ladye  Diamond  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  382). 

There  are  things  in  him  [Diodorus]  very  curioiis,  got  out 

of  better  authorities  now  lost.  Gray,  Works,  III.  53. 

Man  has  the  curious  power  of  deceiving  himself,  when 

he  cannot  deceive  others.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self -Culture,  p.  94. 

4.  Inquisitive;  desirpus  of  seeing  or  knowing; 
eager  to  learn ;  addicted  to  research  or  inquiry ; 
sometimes,  in  a  disparaging  sense,  prying:  as, 
a  man  of  a  curious  mind :  followed  by  after,  of, 
in,  or  about,  or  an  infinitive. 

Adrian  .  .  .  was  the  most  curUnis  man  that  lived,  and 
the  most  universal  inquirer. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  77. 

There  are  some  who  have  been  curious  in  the  comparison 

of  Tongues,  who  believe  that  the  Irish  is  but  a  Dialect  of 

the  antient  British.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  55. 

Curious  after  things  .  .  .  elegant  and  beautiful. 

Woodward. 
Curious  of  antiquities.  Dryden,  Fables. 

Header,  if  any  curious  stay 

To  ask  my  hated  name, 
Tell  them  the  grave  that  hides  my  clay 
Conceals  me  from  my  shame.  " 

He  was  very  curious  to  obtain  information  about  Amer- 
ica. B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  23. 
Curious  artat,  magical  arts. 

Many  of  them  [the  Ephesians]  also  which  used  curious 
arts  brought  their  books  together,  and  burned  them  be- 
fore all  men.  Acts  xix.  19. 
=SjTa.  3.  Strange,  Surprising,  etc.  See  wonderful. — 4. 
Curious,  Inquisitive,  Prying.  Curious  and  itiguisitive  may 
be  used  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense,  but  inquisitive  is  more 
often,  and  prying  is  only,  found  in  the  latter.  Curious  ex- 
presses only  the  desire  to  know ;  inquisitive,  the  effort  to 
And  out  by  inquiry ;  prying,  the  effort  to  find  out  secrets 
by  looking  and  working  in  improper  ways. 
curioust  (ku'ri-us),  V.  t.  To  work  curiously; 
elaborate.    Davies. 

curiously  (ku'ri-us-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  curiosU, 
ouriouseliche ;  <  curious  +  :ly^.]  1.  Carefully; 
attentively ;  with  nice  inspection. 

At  first  I  thought  there  had  been  no  light  reflected  from 
the  water  in  that  place ;  but  observing  it  more  curiously, 
I  saw  within  it  several  smaller  round  spots,  which  ap- 
peared much  blacker  and  darker  than  the  rest. 

Newton,  Opticks. 
The  King's  man  saw  that  he  was  wroth, 
And  watched  him  curiously,  till  he  had  read 
The  letter  thrice,  but  nought  to  him  he  said. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  146. 

2.  With  nice  care  and  art;  exactly;  neatly; 
elegantly. 

There  is  without  the  Towne  a  faire  Maill  curiously 
planted.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  28, 1641. 

A  meadow,  curiously  beautified  with  lilies. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  171. 
Take  thou  my  churl,  and  tend  him  curiously, 
Like  a  king's  heir,  till  all  his  hurts  be  whole. 

Tennyson,  The  Last  Tournament. 

3.  In  a  singular  manner;  fantastically;  oddly. 

With  its  high-pitched  roofs  and  its  clusters  of  curiously 
twisted  chimneys  it  [the  Manor  House]  has  served  as  a 
model  for  the  architecture  of  the  village. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  233. 

4.  With  curiosity;  inquisitively. 

We  know  we  eat  His  Body  and  Blood ;  but  it  is  our  wis- 
dom not  curiously  to  ask  how  or  whence. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  277. 

curiousness  (ku'ri-us-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  curi- 
ousnesse,  coriousenesse ;  <  curious  +  -ness.]  If. 
Carefulness ;  painstaking ;  nicety ;  singular  ex- 
actitude in  any  respect. 

This,  'tis  rumour'd. 
Little  agrees  with  the  curiousness  of  honour. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  i.  4. 

To  the  excellence  of  the  metal,  he  may  also  add  the  curi- 

ousness  of  the  figure.  South,  Sermons,  VIII,  xi. 

2.  Singularity  of  appearance,  action,  contri- 
vance, etc. — 3.  Curiosity;  inquisitiveness. 
Ah !  curiousness,  first  cause  of  all  our  ill. 
And  yet  the  plague  which  most  torments  us  still. 

Sir  W.  Alexander,  Hoitts,  i.  62. 

4t.  Cleverness;  remarkableness. 
Ya,  sir,  and  of  the  coriousenesse  of  that  karle  ther  is  carp- 
ing. York  Plays,  p.  255. 

curl  (k^rl),  n.  [First  in  ME.  as  adj.,  crull,  crulle, 
orolle,  <  MD.  hrul,  Tcrol  =  Fries.  Tcrull,  Teroll,  East 
Pries,  hrul  =  MHG.  Icrol,  G.  dial.  Teroll,  curled ; 
the  noun  curl  first  in  mod.  E. ;  D.  Tirul  =  Gr.  dial. 
Icroll,  Teroll,  fcroZfe=  Dan.  Icrolle  =  Sw.  dial.  Tcrulla 
=  Norw.  krull  and  Tcurle,  a  curl  (>  D.,  etc.,  Tcrul- 
lig,  curly) ;  prob.  from  a  Teut.  type  *icruslo- ;  cf . 
MHG.  Icras, &. Tcraus  =  D.  Tcroes,  etc.,  crisp,  curl- 
ed: see  crouse.]     1.  A  ringlet  of  hair. 

Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod ; 
Tlie  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god. 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  684. 
From  the  flaxen  curl  to  the  gray  lock. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Hence — 2.  Something  having  a  similar  spiral 
form ;  any  undulation,  sinuosity,  or  flexure. 


curl 

Wiives  or  curls  [in  glass]  which  usually  arise  from  the 
saad-holes.  Newton,  OptiLks. 

3.  Specifically,  a  winding  or  circling  in  the 
grain  of  wood. —  4.  A  disease  of  peach-trees 
which  causes  great  distortion  of  the  leaves.  It 
is  caused  by  an  ascomycetous  fungus,  Taphrina 
deformatis.  See  Taphrina. —  5.  In  math.,  the 
vector  part  of  the  quaternion  resulting  from  the 
performance  of  the  o-peTsXion  i.(lldx+}.dldy  + 
k.did::  on  any  vector  function  i^+jY  +  JcZ. 
—Curl  of  the  Up,  a  slight  sneering  grimace  of  the  lip. 
curl  (k6rl),  v.  [E.  dial,  crule;  <  ME.  *crullen  = 
MD.  krollen,  D.  krullen  =  East  Fries.  Icrullen  = 
G.  krollen  =  Dan.  krolle  =  Sw.  dial,  krulla,  curl ; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  turn,  bend, 
or  form  into  ringlets,  as  the  hair. 

These  mortal  lullabies  oJ  pain 
May  bind  a  book,  may  line  a  box. 
May  serve  to  c«rZ  a  maiden's  locks. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxvii. 

2.  To  dress  or  adorn  with  or  as  with  curls ;  make 
up  the  hair  of  into  curls- 

So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2. 

The  snaky  locks 
That  eurl'd  Megsera.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  560. 

3.  To  bring  or  form  into  the  spiral  shape  of  a 
ringlet  or  curl;  in  general,  to  make  curves, 
turns,  or  undulations  in  or  on. 

I  sooner  will  find  out  the  beds  of  snakes. 
Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limbs. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy. 

Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brushing  air 

To  curl  the  waves.      Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  31. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  the  form  of  curls  or 
ringlets,  as  hair. 

Sir  And.  Would  that  have  mended  my  hair? 

Sir  To.  Past  question ;  for  thou  seest  it  will  not  curl 
by  nature.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  3. 

Ridley,  a  little  of  the  stuffing.  It'll  make  .your  hair 
curl.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xvi. 

Hence — 2.  To  assume  any  similar  spiral 
shape ;  in  general,  to  become  curved,  bent,  or 
undulated:  often  with  Mp. 

Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  eurl'd. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 
Curling  smokes  from  village-tops  are  seen. 

Pope,  Autumn,  1.  63. 

Gayly  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

Byron. 
The  smoke  of  the  incense  curling  lazily  up  past  the 
baldachino  to  the  frescoed  dome. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  30. 

St.  To  turn  and  twist  about ;  writhe ;  squirm. 

The  very  thinking  it 
Would  make  a  citizen  start :  some  politic  tradesman 
Curl  with  the  caution  of  a  constable. 

B.  Jonson,  Fall  of  Mortimer,  i.  1. 

4.  To  play  at  curling.    See  curling.    [Scotch.] 

To  curie  on  the  ice  does  greatly  please. 
Being  a  manly  Scottish  exercise. 

Pennecuik,  Poems  (ed.  1715),  p.  59. 

To  curl  down,  to  shrink ;  crouch ;  take  a  coiled  recum- 
bent posture :  as,  he  curled  down  into  a  corner. 

curl-cloud  (kferl'kloud),  n.     Same  as  cirrus,  3. 

curledness  (k6r'led-nes),  n.  The  ftate  of  be- 
ing curled.     [Bare.] 

curled-pate  (kerld'pat),  a.   Having  curled  hair ; 
eurly-pated.     [Rare.] 
Make  curl'd-pate  ruffians  bald.       Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

curler  (kfer'ler),  re.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
curls. —  2.  One  who  engages  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  curling.     See  curling. 

When  to  the  lochs  the  curlers  flock 
Wi'  gleesome  speed. 

Burns,  Tam  Samson's  Elegy. 

CUrle'W  (ker'lu),  re.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  cwrlue; 
<  ME.  eurlewe,  curlue,  corlow,  corolewe,  cor- 
olu,  kirlewe,  etc.,  <  OP.  corlieu,  also  eorlis, 
courlis,  P.  courlieu  and  courlis,  dial,  corlu,  cor- 
leru,  querlu,  leerlu,  etc.,  =  It.  chiurlo  =  Sp. 
dim.  chorlito,  a  curlew.  The  word  agrees  in 
form  in  OP.  with  OF.  corlieu,  courlieu,  eorliu, 
curliu,  etc.,  a  messenger,  but  is  prob.  orig. 
imitative  of  the  bird's  cry  (hence  the  free 
variation  of  form).  Cf .  It.  cMurlare,  howl  like 
the  homed  owl ;  Sw.  Icurra,  coo,  murmur :  see 
curr,  coo."]  1.  A  bird  of  the  gemis  Numenius. 
The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the  common  European 
species,  N.  arquatus,  formerly  called  numenius,  arquata, 
and  corlinus.  There  are  upward  of  12  species,  of  all  parts 
of  the  world,  having  a  long,  very  slender  cuiTed  bill,  with 
the  upper  mandible  knobbed  at  the  tip,  and  in  other  re- 
spects closely  resembling  the  godwits  and  other  species 
of  the  totanine  division  of  the  great  family  Scolopacidce. 
The  plumage  is  much  variegated.  The  total  length  varies 
from  about  12  to  about  24  inches ;  and  the  length  of  the 
bill  from  about  2  to  9  inches.  The  common  curlew  is  also 
called  the  whaup.    The  lesser  curlew  or  whimbrel  of  Eu- 
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Long-billed  Curlew  {Numgnitts  lon^irosiris). 

rope  is  N.  phceopus.  There  are  several  species  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  long-billed  curlew  (N.  longirostris), 
the  Hudsonian  or  jack-curlew  (N.  hudsonicus),  and  the 
Eskimo  curlew  or  dough-bii'd  {N.  borealis). 

Ye  curlews  callin'  thro'  a  clnd. 

Bums,  On  Capt.  Matthew  Henderson. 

2.  A  name  of  several  grallatorial  birds  with 
slender  decurved  bill,  not  of  the  genus  Nume- 
nius— Pygmy  curlew,  or  curlew-sandpiper,  Tringa 
gubarquata,  a  small  species  resembling  a  curlew  in  the 
form  of  the  bill  and  to  some  extent  in  coloration. — Span- 
ish curlew,  a  local  name  in  the  United  States  of  the  white 
ibis  {Eudocimus  albus),  a  bird  of  a  different  order. 

curle'wberry  (k6r'iti-ber''''i),  n. ;  pi.  curlewberries 
(-iz) .  The  black  crowberry,  Empetrum  nigrum : 
so  called  in  Labrador. 

CUrle'W-jack  (ker'lii-jak),  re.  The  jack-curlew  or 
lesser  curlew  of  Europe  ;  the  whimbrel,  Nume- 
nius phceopus. 

Curle'W-knot  (k6r'lu-not),  re.  [<  curlew  -1-  fcreoi^, 
q.  v.]     Same  as  owrlew-jaek. 

curlicue  (ker'li-kii),  n,  [Sometimes  written 
curlique,  but  better  curlicue,  i.  e.,  curly  cue, 
curly  Q,  in  allusion  to  the  curled  or  spiral  forms 
of  this  letter  (S,  Q,  etc.) :  see  curly  and  cae^.] 
Something  fantastically  curled  or  twisted:  as, 
to  make  a  curlicue  with  the  pen ;  to  cut  curli- 
cues in  skating.  [CoUoq.] 
Curves,  making  curly -cues.     Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  145. 

curliewurlie  (kur'U-wur-li),  re.  [A  loose  com- 
pound of  curl  and  whirl.']  A  fantastic  circular 
ornament;  a  curlicue.     [Scotch.] 

Ah  !  it's  a  brave  kirk —  nane  o'  yer  whig-maleeries  and 
curliewurlies  and  open-steek  hems  about  it. 

Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xix. 

CUrliness  (ker'li-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
curly. 

curling  (ker'ling),  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  appar. 
the  verbal  n.  of  curl,  v.,  with  ref.  to  the  twist- 
ing, turning,  or  rolling  of  the  stones.]  A  pop- 
ular Scottish  amusement  on  the  ice,  in  which 
contending  parties  slide  large  smooth  stones 
of  a  circular  form  from  one  mark  to  another, 
called  the  tee.  The  chief  object  of  the  player  is  to  hurl 
his  stone  along  the  ice  toward  the  tee  with  proper  strength 
and  precision ;  and  on  the  skill  displayed  by  the  players  in 
putting  their  own  stones  in  favorable  positions,  or  in  driv- 
ing rival  stones  out  of  favorable  positions,  depends  the 
chief  interest  of  the  game. 

curling-iron  (ker'ling-i'''em),  n.  A  rod  of  iron 
to  be  used  when  heated  for  curling  the  hair, 
which  is  twined 
around  it :  some- 
times made  hol- 
low for  the  inser- 
tion of  heating 
materials. 

curling-stone 
(ker'Eng-ston), 
n.  The  stone  used 
in  the  game    of 


Curling-stone. 


curling.     In  shape  it  resembles  a  small  convex 
cheese  with  a  handle  in  the  upper  side. 

The  curling-stane 
Slides  murmuring  o'er  the  icy  plain. 

Bamsay,  Poems,  II.  383. 
Burnt  curling-stone.  See  burnt. 
curling-tongs  (kfer'ling-tongz),  n.pl.  .An  instru- 
ment for  curling  the  hair,  not  unlike  a  crimp- 
ing-iron,  heated  before  being  used.  Alap  curl- 
ing-irons. 

curl-pate  (kferl'pat),  n.    Same  as  curly-pate. 
curly  (ker'li),  a.     [<  cu/rl  +  -j^l ;  =  D.  hrullig  = 
Sw.  krullig.     See  curl.]     Having  curls;  tend- 
ing to  curl;  full  of  curves,  twists,  or  ripples. 

The  general  colours  of  it  [certain  hair]  are  black  and 
brown,  growing  to  a  tolerable  length,  and  very  crisp  and 
curly.  Cook,  Voyages,  IV.  ill.  6. 

curly-headed  (ker'li-hed'''ed),  a.    Having  curly 

hair.    .Also  cu/rly-pated, 
curly-pate  (ker'U-pat),  re.     One  who  has  curly 

hair;  a  curly-headed  person. 


currant 

What,  to-day  we're  eight? 
Seven  and  one's  eight,  I  hope,  old  curly-pate  I 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  64. 
curly-pated  (ker'li-pa"ted),  a.    Same  as  ourlij. 

headed. 

curmi,  re.    See  courmi. 

curmudgeon  (k6r-muj'on),  n.  [First  in  this 
sense  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century 
also  spelled  curmudgin;  prob.  a  corruption  (by 
assimilation  of  adjacent  syllables)  of  cornmud- 
gin,  cornemudgin,  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  corre-mercAarei, but  prop,  (it  seems) 
'cornmudging,  which  means  'corn-hoarding'', 
see  cornmudgin.  The  word  thus  meant  ong. 
'  one  who  withholds  corn,'  popularly  regarded 
as  the  type  of  churlish  avarice.]  An  avari- 
cious, churlish  fellow;  a  miser;  a  niggard;  a 
churl. 
A  clownish  curmudgeon. 

Stanihurst,  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  103. 
A  penurious  curmudgeon.  Locke. 

curmudgeonly  (k6r-muj'on-li),  a.  [<  curmud- 
geon +  -ly^.]  Like  a  curmudgeon;  avaricious; 
niggarjily;  churlish. 

My  curmudgeonly  Mother  won't  allow  me  wherewithal 
to  be  Man  of  myself  with.    Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 
These  curTnudgeonly  cits  regard  no  ties. 

Foots,  The  Bankrupt,  i. 
curmurring  (ker-mur'ing),  n.  [Imitative.  Cf. 
cur,  chirr,  and  murmur.}  A  low,  rumbling 
sound;  hence,  the  motion  in  the  bowels  pro- 
duced by  flatulence,  attended  by  such  a  sound; 
borborygmus.     [Scotch.] 

A  glass  of  brandy  to  three  glasses  of  wine  prevents  the 
eurrrvurring  in  the  stomach.        Seott,  Old  Mortality,  viii. 

curn^  (kern),  n.  [Sc,  also  written  Icurn;  avar. 
of  corn:  see  coral.]  i.  A  grain;  a  corn. — 2. 
A  small  quantity ;  an  indefinite  number. 

Ane's  nane,  twa's  some,  three's  a  cum,  and  four'sa  pun. 
Scotch  nursery  rims. 
A  drap  mair  lemon  or  a  curn  less  sugar  than  just  suits 
you.  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  ch.  xiii. 

curii^t,  n.  and  v.     Same  as  quern. 

curnberry  (kern'ber"i),  re. ;  pi.  curnberries  (-iz). 
A  currant.     BrocJcett.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

curnelti  »•    -^  obsolete  variant  of  kernel 

cnrnook  (ker'nuk),  n.     Same  as  cranook. 

curpin  (ker 'pin),  n.  [Also  written  curpon,  trans- 
posed from  P.  croupion,  rump  of  a  bird,  etc.,  < 
croupe,  rump,  croupe :  see  croup^  and  crupper.] 
The  rump  of  a  fowl :  often  applied  in  a  ludi- 
crous sense  to  the  buttocks  of  man;  a  crupper. 
[Scotch.] 

curple  (kfir'pl),  re.  [Transposition  of  crupper, 
<  P.  croupi^e:  see  crupper.]  The  crupper; 
the  buttocks.     [Scotch.] 

My  hap  [wrap,  covering]. 
Douce  hingin'  owre  my  curple. 
Burns,  To  the  Guidwife  of  Wauchope  House. 

curr  (k6r),  V.  i.  [<  Sw.  kurra  =  Dan.  kurre,  coo, 
=  MD.  *korren,  growl,  etc. ;  an  imitative  word: 
see  coo,  and  cf.  cur.]  To  cry  as  an  owl,  coo  as 
a  dove,  or  purr  as  a  cat.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

The  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  curr. 

Wordsworth,  The  Idiot  Boy. 

currach,  CUrragh  (kur'adh),  re.  [So.,  also  writ- 
ten cwrrack,  curroh;  <  Gael,  curach,  a  boat.  See 
coracle.]  1.  A  coracle,  or  small  skiff;  a  boat 
of  wickerwork  covered  with  hides  or  canvas. 

A  curragh  or  canoe  costs  little,  consisting  of  tarred  can- 
vas stretched  on  a  slender  framework  of  wood. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  iii. 
What  little  commerce  they[southernBritons]undertook 
was  carried  on  in  the  frail  curraghs,  in  which  they  were 
bold  enough  to  cross  the  Irish  Sea. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  237. 

2.  A  small  cart  made  of  twigs. 
The  fuel  was  carried  in  creels,  and  the  corns  in  curradis. 
Statistical  Account  o/Scotlam. 

currajong  (kur'a-jong),  re.  [Australian.]  The 
native  name  of  Plagianthus  sidoides,  a  malvsr 
ceous  shrub  or  tree  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
Its  strong  fibrous  bark  is  used  to  make  cordage. 

currant^t,  «■  and  re.  -An  obsolete  spelling  of 
current^  and  couranf^. 

currant^  (kur'ant),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cur- 
rent (also,  rarely,  corint,  corinth),  also  eurran, 
coran,  cwen,  usually  in  pi.  ourrans,  corans,  eo- 
rauns,  earlier,  as  in  late  ME.,  raisins  (raysyns, 
ray  sons,  etc.)  of  corans  (corauns,  cor'aunce,  co- 
rons,  etc.),  after  P.  raisins  de  Corinthe  i^S-Pf' 
sas  de  Corintho),  raisins  of  Corinth:  so  cauea 
from  the  place  of  their  origin,  the  Zante  cm- 
rants  being  still  regularly  exported,  w.  u. 
korentken,  LG.  carentken,  G.  korvnthe,  Dan.  »»- 
render,  It.  cm-inthi,  pi.,  currant;  of  same  ori- 
gin.]     1 .  A  very  smaU  kind  of  raism  or  dnea 


currant 

grape  imported  from  the  Levant,  chiefly  from 
Zante  and  Cephalonia,  and  used  in  cookery. 

We  found  there  rype  smalle  raysons  that  we  calle  rey- 
sons  of  Corans,  and  they  growe  chefly  in  Cory  thy,  called 
now  Corona,  in  Morea,  to  whom  Seynt  Poule  wrote  sun- 
dry epystoUes.  Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  11. 

Since  we  traded  to  Zante  .  .  .  the  plant  that  beareth 
the  Coren  is  also  brought  into  this  realme  from  thence. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  165. 

The  impost  on  tobacco  from  the  royal  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia encountered  no  serious  opposition,  but  another  im- 
post, upon  cwrrants,  currans,  corinthfi,  or  grapes  of  Cor- 
inth, had  not  such  an  uninterrupted  course. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  215. 

2.  The  small  round  fruit  (a  berry)  of  several 
speoiesofiJJftes,  natural  order /Saxifragfacete;  the 
plant  producing  this  fruit:  so  called  because 
the  berries  resemble  in  size  the  small  grapes 
from  the  Levant.  The  red  currant  is  R.  rubrum,  of 
which  the  white  currant  is  a  variety  ;  the  wild  black  cur- 
rant, Jt,  fioridum ;  the  buffalo  or  Missouri  currant,  R.  au- 
reum ;  the  flowering  currant,  R.  sanguineum,  the  berries 
of  which  are  insipid,  but  not,  as  popularly  supposed,  poi- 
sonous. The  red  currant  is  sharply  but  pleasantly  acid, 
and  ia  much  used  in  the  form  of  jelly  and  jam.  The  white 
variety  is  milder  and  less  common.  The  black  currant  is 
slightly  musky  and  bitter,  but  makes  an  agreeable  jam. 

The  barberry  and  currant  must  escape, 
Though  her  small  clusters  imitate  the  grape. 

Tate,  Cowley 

3.  In  Australia  and  Tasmania,  a  species  of 
Leucojoogon,  especially  L.  Michei. —  4.  A  name 
for  various  melastomaceous  species  of  tropical 
America,  bearing  edible  berries,  especially  of 
the  genera  Miconia  and  Clidemia Indian  cur- 
rant, the  coral-berry,  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris. 

currant-borer  (kur'ant-b6r"er),  n.  Same  as 
cmrant-elearwing.     [tT.  S.] 

currant-clearwing  (kur '  ant -kler"  wing),  n. 
The  popular  name  in  England  of  a  clear- winged 
moth,  ^geria  tipuUformis,  the  larva  of  which 
bores  in  currant-stems.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States,  in  which  latter  it  is 
known  as  the  currant-borer. 

currant-gall  (kur'ant-g&l),  n.  A  small  round 
gall  formed  by  the'cympid  insect  Spathegaster 
lacearum  in  the  male  flowers  and  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  oak:  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance to  an  unripe  currant.  The  insect  occurs 
all  over  Europe,  and  the  galls  receive  this  name  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  North  America,  where  there 
Is  no  gall  called  by  this  name. 

currant-moth  (kur'ant-m6th),  n.  1.  In  Great 
Britain,  Abraxas  grossulariata.  See  Abraxas,  3. 
— 3.  In  America,  Eufitchia  ribearia.  See  iJjt- 
fitehia. 

curranto^t,  «■    See  cmirant'^. 

curranto^t,  «■     See  courant^. 

New  books  every  day,  pamphlets,  cwrantoes,  stories, 
whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  17. 

currant-tree  (kur'ant-tre),  «.  A  name  given 
ia  Jamaica  to  several  shrubs  bearing  yellow 
drupes  or  berries  of  the  size  of  currants,  espe- 
cially to  Jacquinia  armillaris,  Bourreria  sucou- 
lenta,  and  B.  tomentosa: 

currant-worm  (kur'ant-werm)^  n.  A  name  of 
the  larvEe  of  three  species  of  insects,  (a)  The 
imported  currant-worm,  Nematus  ventricoaus  (King),  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  from  Europe  about  1858. 
It  is  the  larva  of  a  saw-fly,  and  is  the  most  destructive  of 


Native  Currant-worm  i^Pristiphara  grossularitB). 
a,  larva;    b,  female  fly  (cross  shows  natural  size). 

the  currant-worms.  (6)  The  native  currant-worm,  Priati- 
phora  grossularice  (Walsh),  also  the  larva  of  a  saw-fly,  and 
less  common  than  the  preceding,  (c)  The  currant  span- 
worm,  the  larva  of  a  geometrid  moth,  Bufttchia  ribearia 
(Fitch).  The  first  two  may  be  destroyed  with  powdered 
hellebore. 

currency  (kur' en-si),  n.  [<  ML.  currentia,  a 
current  (of  a  stream),  lit.  a  inuming,  <  L.  cur- 
ren{t-)s,  Tannine:  see  current^.l  1.  A  flowing, 
running,  or  paising ;  a  continued  or  uninter- 
rupted course,  like  that  of  a  stream.  [Rare.] 
The  currency  of  time.  -iyKff^t  Parergon. 

The  seventh  year  of  whose  (Mary's]  captivity  in  England 
was  now  in  doleful  currency.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xvii. 

2.  A  continued  course  in  public  knowledge, 
opinion,  or  belief ;  the  state  or  fact  of  being 
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communicated  in  speech  or  writing  from  per- 
son to  person,  or  from  age  to  age :  as,  a  star- 
tling rumor  gained  currency. 

It  cannot  ...  be  too  often  repeated,  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,  until  it  comes  into  the  currency  of 
a  proverb  —  To  innovate  is  not  to  reform. 

Burke,  To  a  Noble  Lord. 

Unluckily,  or  luckily,  it  is  as  hard  to  create  a  new  sym- 
bol as  to  obtain  currency  for  a  new  word. 

Leslie  Stephen,  English  Thought,  i.  §  16. 

3.  A  continual  passing  from  hand  to  hand;  cir- 
culation :  as,  the  currency  of  coins  or  of  bank- 
notes. 

The  currency  of  those  half -pence  would,  in  the  universal 
opinion  of  our  people,  be  utterly  destructive  to  this  king- 
dom. Sm/t. 

4.  Fluency;  readiness  of  utterance.  [Bare  or 
obsolete.]  —  5.  (Jeneral  estimation;  the  rate 
at  which  anything  is  generally  valued. 

He  .  .  .  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their 
bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after  intrinsic  ^alue.    Bacon. 

6.  That  which  is  current  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change ;  that  which  is  in  general  use  as  money 
or  as  a  representative  of  value :  as,  the  currency 
of  a  country. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  does 
not  affect  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country :  this  is  carried 
on  precisely  as  if  the  currency  maintained  its  value. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  III.  xxii.  §  3. 

Controller  of  the  Currency.  See  controller,  2.— Deci- 
mal currency,  a  system  of  money  the  divisions  or  de- 
nominations of  which  proceed  from  its  lowest  unit  of 
reckoning  by  ten  or  its  multiples,  or  aliquot  parts  there- 
of, as  the  cent,  dime,  dollar,  quarter-dollar,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. — Fractional  currency,  coins 
or  paper  money  of  a  smaller  denomination  than  the  mone- 
tary unit;  in  the  United  States,  half-dollars,  quarters, 
dimes,  and  5-cent,  3-cent,  2-cent,  and  1-cent  pieces.  Frac- 
tional currency  in  paper  has  been  largely  used  in  several 
European  countries,  and  is  a  part  of  the  monetary  system 
of  Japan.  Fractional  notes  have  been  used  at  different 
times  in  the  United  States,  especially  during  the  financial 
panic  of  1837-38,  and  during  and  after  the  civil  war  of 
1861-65,  when  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
The  former  received  the  name  of  shinplasters.  (See  shin- 
plaster.)  On  March  17th,  1862,  Congress  authorized  an 
issue  of  circulating  notes  called  postage  currency,  imitat- 
ing in  style  the  stamps  that  had  previously  been  used  at 
great  inconvenience,  in  denominations  of  5, 10,  25,  and  50 
cents.  These  were  superseded  by  the  fractional  currency 
authorized  March  3d,  1863,  in  denominations  of  3,  5, 15, 
25,  and  50  cents.  The  issue  of  fractional  notes  was  sus- 
pended by  act  of  April  17th,  1876;  but  its  renewal  has 
since  been  proposed  for  convenience  in  remittance  of  small 
sums. — Metallic  currency,  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
in  circulation  as  money.— National  Currency  Acts, 
statutes  of  the  United  States  of  1863, 1864,  and  1865,  pro- 
viding for  a  general  and  uniform  bank-note  currency  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  and  secured  by  national  bonds 
deposited  in  the  Treasury.— Paper  currency,  notes  is- 
sued by  a  government  or  by  banks  as  a  substitute  for 
money,  or  as  a  representative  of  money.  The  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  is  of  three  kinds :  (1)  notes  is- 
sued by  the  government  and  called  demand  treasury  notes, 
or  more  generally  legal-tenders;  (2J)  notes  issued  by  na- 
tional banks ;  and  (3)  certificates  issued  by  the  government 
upon  either  gold  or  silver.  The  smallest  denomination  of 
the  first  is  $20,  and  of  the  last  §1.- Postage  currency.  See 
fractional  currency,  above.— The  currency  principle, 
a  phrase  first  employed  in  English  banking  to  express  the 
mode  of  issuing  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England.  An  amount 
fixed  by  law  is  issued,  based  on  an  equal  amount  of  se- 
curities, mostly  government  obligations ;  and  all  notes  is- 
sued in  excess  of  that  amount,  which  is  called  "the  fixed 
issue,"  are  based  on  an  equal  amount  of  specie. 
current^  (kur'ent),  a.  and  n.  [Now  spelled  to 
suit  the  Latin;  early  mod.  E.  also  currant,  cur- 
raunt,  courrant,  <  ME.  currant,  coraunt,  <  OF. 
currant,  courant,  P.  courant  =  Sp.  corriente  = 
Pg.  It.  corrente,  <  L.  curren(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cur- 
rere  (>  It.  correre  =  Sp.  Pg.  correr  =  F.  courir), 
run,  flow,  hasten,  fly;  cf.  Skt.  V  char,  move. 
Hence  (from  L.  currere)  ult.  E.  course^  (and 
prob.  course^  =  coarse),  cursive,  concur,  incur, 
recur,  etc.,  concourse,  discourse,  excursion,  excur- 
SM«,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Running;  moving;  flowing; 
passing.     [Archaic] 

Ffountayne  coraunt  that  neuer  is  full  of  no  springes, 
holde  thy  pees.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  427. 

Still  eyes  the  current  stream.  Milton,  P.  L.,  7ii.  67. 

Here  we  met,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  us, 
To  chase  a  creature  that  was  current  then 
In  these  wild  woods,  the  hart  with  golden  horns. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Hence  — 3.  Passing  from  one  to  another ;  espe- 
cially, widely  circulated;  publicly  known,  be- 
lieved, or  reported;  common;  general;  preva- 
lent :  as,  the  current  ideas  of  the  day. 

The  news  is  current  now,  they  mean  to  leave  you. 

Leave  their  allegiance.      Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  1. 

As  soon  as  an  emperor  had  done  anything  remarkable, 

it  was  immediately  stamped  on  a  coin,  and  became  current 

through  his  whole  dominions.  -     ..  „  j  ,     — 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  in. 

Wlien  belief  in  the  spirits  of  the  dead  becomes  current 

the  medicine-man,  professing  ability  to  control  them,  and 

inspiring  faith  in  his  pretensions,  is  regarded  with  a  fear 

which  prompts  obedience.  „„     .  ,    „  _^ 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  474. 
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3.  Passing  from  hand  to  hand;  circulating:  as, 
current  coin. 

He  ordained  that  the  Money  of  his  Father,  though  count- 
ed base  by  the  People,  should  be  cmrant. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  113. 

4.  Established  by  common  estimation  or  con- 
sent; generally  received:  a,s,  the  current  valne 
of  coin. — 5.  Entitled  to  credit  or  recognition; 
fitted  for  general  acceptance  or  circulation; 
authentic;  genuine. 

Thou  canst  make 
No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2. 

6.  Now  passing ;  present  in  its  course :  as,  the 
current  month  or  year.  [In  such  expressions  as  6th 
current  (or  curt.),  current  is  really  an  adjective,  the  ex- 
pression being  short  for  6th  day  of  the  current  month.] 
— Account  current.  See  account — Current  coin.  See 
coini.— Current  electricity.  See  electricity.— To  go 
currentt,  to  go  for  currentt,  to  be  or  become  generally 
known  or  believed. 

A  great  while  it  went  for  current  that  it  was  a  pleasant 
region.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  18. 

To  pass  current,  to  have  currency  or  recognition ;  be 
accepted  as  geimine,  credible,  or  of  full  value :  as,  worn 
coins  do  not  pass  current  at  banks. 

His  manner  would  scarce  have  passed  current  in  our 
day.  Lamb,  Artificial  Comedy. 

If  a  man  is  base  metal,  he  may  pass  current  with  the  old 
counterfeits  like  himself ;  children  will  not  touch  him. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  iv. 

11.  n.  1.  Aflowing;aflow;astream;  apassing 
by  a  continuous  flux :  used  of  fluids,  as  water, 
air,  etc.,  or  of  supposed  fluids,  as  electricity. 
The  Pontick  sea. 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  keeps  retiring  ebb.      Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
It  is  not  the  tears  of  our  own  eyes  only,  but  of  our 
friends  also,  that  do  exhaust  the  current  of  our  sorrows. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  iteligio  Medici,  ii.  5. 

2.  Specifically,  a  portion  of  a  large  body  of  wa- 
fer or  of  air  moving  in  a  certain  direction :  as, 
pee&n-currents.  The  set  of  a  current  is  that  point  of  the 
compass  toward  which  the  waters  run ;  the  drift  of  a  cur- 
rent is  the  rate  at  which  it  runs.  The  principal  ocean- 
currents  are  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  equatorial  currents  of 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans,  and  the  Japa- 
nese, Peruvian,  Brazilian,  Labrador,  Antarctic,  and  Austra- 
lian currents. 

3.  Course  in  general;  progressive  movement 
or  passage;  connected  series:  as,  the  current 
of  time. 

Forbear  me,  sir, 
And  trouble  not  the  current  of  my  duty. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  v.  3. 

4.  Gteneral  or  main  course;  general  tendency: 
as,  the  current  of  opinion. 

Till  we  unite  and  join  in  the  same  common  Current, 
we  have  little  Cause  to  hope  for  State  of  Peace  and  Tran- 
quillity. Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  III.  x. 

5.  The  amount  of  depression  given  to  a  roof  to 
cause  the  water  which  falls  upon  it  to  flow  in  a 
given  direction — Alternating  current,  an  electric 
current  which  fiows  alternately  in  opposite  directions  with- 
out interruption.— A  make-and-tareak  current,  an  in- 
termittent electric  current  In  a  circuit  which  is  rapidly 
made  and  broken,  as  by  the  vibrations  of  a  sonorous  disk. — 
Amperian  currents.  See  amperiara.- Atmospheric 
currents,  movementsof  the  air  constituting  winds,  caused 
by  regular  or  fortuitous  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere. 

—  Cahle-current,  when  a  submarine  cable  is  broken,  a 
steady  current  through  it,  produced  by  the  exposed  cop- 
per wire  forming  a  battery  with  the  iron  sheathing. —  Cur- 
, rent-sailing.  See  sai7im(/.— Currents  of  action,  the 
electrical  currents  developed  in  a  nerve  or  muscle  by 
stimulation.— Currents  of  rest,  the  electrical  currents 
which  pass  on  connecting  different  points  of  an  unstimu- 
lated piece  of  nerve  or  muscle.—  Earth-current,  a  cur- 
rent flowing  through  a  wire  the  extremities  of  which  are 
grounded  at  points  on  the  earth  differing  in  electric  po- 
tential. The  earth-current  is  due  to  this  difference,  which 
is  generally  temporary  and  often  large.  If  the  earth-plates 
of  a  circuit  are  of  different  metals,  as  copper  and  zinc,  an 
earth-battery  current  is  set  up  which  is  feeble  and  tolerably 
constant.— Electric  current,  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  a  conductor,  as  from  one  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery 
to  the  other — for  example,  in  the  telegraph.  (See  electrici- 
ty.) A  current  is  said  to  be  intermittent  when  repeatedly 
interrupted,  as  by  the  breaking  and  making  of  the  circuit, 
pulsatory  when  characterized  by  sudden  changes  of  inten- 
sity, and  undulaiory  when  the  intensity  varies  according 
to  the  same  law  as  that  governing  the  velocity  of  the  air- 
particles  in  a  sound-wave.— Faxadalc  current.  See/aru- 
Saic.— Galvanic  current,  an  electric  current  generated 
by  a  galvanic  battery,  as  distinguished  from  an  induced 
current,  or  a  current  produced  by  a  dynamo  or  other  elec- 
trical machine.— Induced  current.  See  induction.— 
Interrupted  current,  an  electric  current  the  flow  of 
which  is  completely  arrested  at  frequently  recurring  in- 
tervals. It  is  generally  produced  by  means  of  a  rapidly 
vibrating  aimature,  a  rotating  disk,  or  a  similar  device. 

—  Inverse  current,  the  current  induced  in  the  secon- 
dary coil  of  an  induction  apparatus  when  the  circuit  of 
the  primary  is  closed.  It  is  contrary  to  the  primary  cur- 
rent in  direction.—  Muscle-cuxrent,  the  electrical  cur- 
rent which  passes  on  connecting  different  points  of  a 
muscle.— Polyphase  current,  a  system  combining  two  or 
more  alternating  currents  differing  in  phase.— Primary 
current,  the  electric  current  which  passes  through  the 
primai-y  coil  of  an  induction  apparatus,  in  the  secondary 
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coll  of  which  the  secondary  or  induced  current  is  produced. 
—  Reverse  currentt,  an  electric  current  opposite  in  di- 
rection to  the  normal  current.  =  Syn.  1  and  2.  JSddy,  etc. 
See  stream. 
currentlt  (kuT'ent),  v.  t.  [<  current'^;  a.]  To 
make  current  or  common;  establish  in  com- 
mon estimation ;  render  acceptable. 

Tlie  uneven  scale,  that  currants  all  thinges  by  the  out- 
warde  stamp  of  opinion. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  Ind.,  p.  2. 

Current^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  curranfi. 

current-breaker  (kur'ent-bra"ker),  n.  Ajaj  de- 
vice for  breaking  or  interrupting  the  continuity 
of  a  circuit  through  which  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  passing. 

currente  calamo  (ku-ren'te  kal'a-mo).  [L., 
lit.  with  the  pen  running:  currente,  abl.  of 
curren{t-)s,  ppr.,  running;  calamo,  abl.  of  cala- 
mus,  a  reed,  a  pen:  see  current^  and  calamus.'] 
Offhand;  rapidly;  with  no  stop ;  with  a  ready 
pen :  used  of  writing  or  composition. 

currently  (kur'ent-li),  adv.  In  a  current  man- 
ner, (a)  Flowingly  ;  with  even  or  flowing  movement.  (6) 
With  currency ;  commonly  ;  generally ;  with  general  ac- 
ceptance. 

Direct  equilibration  is  that  process  currently  known  as 
adaptation.  if.  Sperwer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  160. 

current-meter  (kur'ent-me"ter),  m.  1.  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  used  for  measuring 
the  flow  of  liquids.  In  general,  the  flow  is  directed 
through  channels  of  a  given  sectional  area,  and  its  veloci- 
ty measured  ;  from  these  two  elements  the  quantity  can 
be  determined. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  an  electrical  current,  as  an  ammeter. 

current-mill  (kur'ent-mil),  n.  A  mill  of  any 
kind  employing  a  current-wheel  as  a  motor. 

currentness  (kur'ent-nes),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  currantness ;  <!  currenP-  +  -ness.2  1.  Flow- 
ingness;  flowing  quality;  rhythm. 

For  wanting  the  currantn^sse  of  the  Greeke  and  Latin 
feete,  in  stead  thereof  we  make  in  th'  ends  of  our  verses 
a  certaine  tunable  sound ;  which  anon  after  with  another 
verse  reasonably  distant  we  accord  together  in  the  last 
fall  or  cadence.       Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  90. 

2.  Current  or  circulating  quality ;  general  ac- 
ceptance or  valuation,  as  of  coin  or  paper 
money;  currency. 

Nummariam  rem  constituere,  Cicero.  Introduire  or- 
donnance  de  la  monnoye.  To  establish  and  set  down  an 
order  for  the  valuation  and  currantness  of  monie. 

Nomenclator,  quoted  in  Nares's  Glossary. 

current-regulator  (kur'ent-reg"u-la-tor),  n. 
1 .  An  arrangement  for  regulating  the  current 
of  electricity  given  by  a  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine.—  2.  In  ieleg.,  a  device  for  determining 
the  intensity  of  the  current  allowed  to  pass  a 
given  point. 

current-wheel  (kur'ent-hwel),  n.  A  wheel 
driven  by  means  of  a  natural  current  of  water, 
as  one  attached  to  a  moored  boat  and  driven 
by  the  current  of  the  stream. 

curricle  (kur'i-kl),  n.  [=  It.  curricolo,  <  L. 
curriculum,  a  running,  a  race,  a  course,  a  ra- 
cing chariot  (in  last  sense  dim.  of  currus,  a 
chariot),  <  currere,  run:  see  currenfi-.']  1.  A 
chaise  or  carriage  with  two  wheels,  drawn  by 
two  horses  abreast. 

A  very  short  trial  convinced  her  that  a  curricle  was  the 
prettiest  equipage  in  the  world. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  124. 

•  The  splendid  carriage  of  the  wealthier  guest, 
The  ready  chaise  and  driver  smartly  dress'd ; 
"Whiskeys  and  gigs  and  curricles  are  there. 
And  high-fed  prancers,  many  a  raw-boned  pair. 

Craibe. 
Sf.  A  short  course. 

"Cpon  a  curricle  in  this  world  depends  a  long  course  in 
the  next,  and  upon  a  narrow  scene  here  an  endless  expan- 
sion hereafter.  Sir  T,  Brovme,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  23. 

curricle  (kur'i-kl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  curricled, 
ppr.  curricling.  [<  curricle,  m.]  To  drive  in  a 
curricle.     Carlyle. 

curriculum  (ku-rik'u-lmn),  11.;  pi.  curricula 
(-la).  [<  L.  curricuhtm,  a  running,  a  course : 
see  curricle,  re.]  A  course ;  specifically,  a  fixed 
course  of  study  in  a  university,  college,  or 
school :  as,  the  curriculum  of  arts ;  the  medical 
curriculum. 

curriei,  currie^,  n.    See  curry'^,  eurry^. 

currierl  (kur'i-er),  n.  [(1)  =  So.  corier,  <  ME. 
eoriour,  curiour,  coryowre,  <  OF.  corier,  corrier,  < 
Mlj.  coriarius,  a  worker  in  leather,  L.  a  tanner, 
currier,  orig.  adj.,  of  or  belonging  to  leather, 
<  corium,  a  hide,  skin,  leather:  see  cuirass,  cori- 
aceous, quarry^.  This  word  has  been  confused 
in_F.  and  E.  with  two  other  words  of  different 
origin:  (2)  OP.  courroier  (=  It.  coreggiajo;  MXi. 
eorrigiarius),  a  maker  of  straps,  girdles,  or 
purses,  <  courroie,  corroie,  a  strap,  girdle,  purse, 
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F.  courroie,  a  strap,  =  Pr.  correja  =  Sp.  correa 
z=  Pg.  correa,  correia  =  Wall,  curea  =  It.  cor- 
reggia,  <  L.  corrigia,  a  rein,  shoe-tie,  ML.  also 
a  strap,  girdle,  purse,  <  L.  corrigere,  make 
straight :  see  correct,  corrigible.  (3)  OF.  corroier, 
conroiour,  conrour,  conreeur,  conreur,  F.  corro- 
yeur,  a  leather-dresser,  <  OF.  conroier,  conreier, 
cunreer,  etc.,  F.  corroyer,  dress  leather,  curry 
(>E.  curry''-),  orig.  prepare,  get  ready;  a  word 
of  quite  difierent  origin  from  the  two  preced- 
ing. Currier  is  now  regarded  as  the  agent-noun 
of  CMJ-j-j/i,  q.v.]  1.  One  who  dresses  and  colors 
leather  after  it  is  tanned. 

Cokes,  condlers,  coriours  of  ledur. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1696. 

Useless  to  the  currier  were  their  hides. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iii. 

2t.  A  veiy  small  musketoon  with  a  swivel 

mounting.  Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc Curriers'  beam. 

See  beam.—  Curriers'  sumac.    See  Coriaria. 
currier^t,  re.     [A  var.  of  quarrier^,  quarter,  q. 
v.]    A  wax  candle;  a  light  used  in  catching 
birds.    See  quarrier^. 

The  currier  and  the  lime-rod  are  the  death  of  the  fowle. 
Breton,  Fantaatics,  January. 

curriery  (kur'i-er-i),  re.    [<  currier  +  -2/.]     1. 

The  trade  of  a  currier. — 2.  The  place  in  which 

currying  is  carried  on. 
currish  (ker'ish),  a.     [<  cur  +  -jsfti.]    Like  a 

cur;  having  the  qualities  of  a  cur;  snappish; 

snarling;  churlish;  quarrelsome. 

Yet  would  he  not  perswaded  be  for  ought, 
Ne  from  his  currish  will  a  whit  reclame. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  43. 
Let  them  not  be  so  .  .  .  currish  to  their  loyal  louers. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  55. 
This  curmA  Jew.  Shak.jM.  of  y.,iy.l. 

Thy  cwrm7i  spirit  govern'd  a  wolf.   S'Aaft.,  M.  of  V.,  iv,  1. 

currishly  (ker'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  currish  man- 
ner; like  a  our. 

Boner  being  restored  againe,  .  .  .  currishly,  without  all 
order  of  law  or  honesty,  .  .  .  wrasted  from  them  all  the 
livings  they  had.  Foxe,  Book  of  Martyrs  (Ridley). 

currishness  (ker'ish-nes),  re.  Currish  or  snarl- 
ing character  or  disposition ;  snappishness ; 
churlishness. 

Diogenes,  though  he  had  wit,  by  his  currishness  got  him 
the  name  of  dog.  Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  69. 

currort,  currourt,  «•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cour- 
ror;  <  ME.  cu/rrour,  corrour,  <  OF.  coureor, 
coureur,  F.  coureur  =  Sp.  Pg.  corredor  =  It. 
corridore,  corritore,  <  ML.  *curritor,  a  runner 
(cf .  curritor,  a  courtier),  equiv.  to  cursitor  and 
L.  cursor,  a  runner,  <  L.  currere,  pp.  cursus, 
run:  see  current^.  Cf.  courier  and  corridor.] 
A  runner;  a  messenger;  a  courier. 

And  thus  anon  hathe  he  hasty  tydynges  of  ony  thing, 
that  berethe  charge,  be  his  Corrours,  that  rennen  so  has- 
tyly,  thorghe  out  alle  the  Contree. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  243. 
The  golden-headed  staff  e  as  lightning  flew, 
And  like  the  swiftest  curror  makes  repayre 
Whither  'twas  sent.       Eeywood,  Troia  Britannica. 

curruca  (ku-ro'ka),  re. ;  pi.  currucce  (-se).  [NL. ; 
origin  obscure.  ML.  curruca  occurs  as  a  var. 
of  carru^sa,  a  vehicle,  carriage.]  An  old  name 
of  some  small  European  bird  of  the  family  iSyl- 
viidce,  or  more  probably  of  several  species  of 
warblers  indiscriminately,  like  ieccafico  or  fice- 
dula.  In  ornithology  the  name  has  been  used  in  many 
different  connections,  both  generic  and  specific :  first  for- 
mally made  a  genus^of  warblers  by  Brisson,  1760 ;  applied 
to  the  nightingales  by  Bechstein,  1802 ;  applied  by  Koch, 
1816,  to  a  group  of  warblers  of  which  the  blackcap,  Sylvia 
atricapilla,  is  the  type.    [Now  little  used.] 

curry^  (kur'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  curried,  ppr. 
currying.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  currie,  curray, 
cory,  etc. ;  <  ME.  curreyen,  currayen,  corayen, 
coryen,  rub  down  a  horse,  dress  leather,  <  OF. 
correier,  career,  earlier  conreer,  cunreer,  con- 
raier,  conrer,  put  in  order,  prepare,  make  ready, 
treat,  curry,  later  courroyer,  F.  corroyer,  dress 
leather  (=  Pr.  conrear  =  It.  corredare),  <  cor- 
roi,  coroi,  conroi,  conroy,  conroit,  conrei,  cunroi, 
cunrei,  etc.,  order,  arrangement,  apparatus, 
equipage,  apparel,  provisions,  etc.  (>  ME.  cur- 
reye,  n.)  (cf.  ML.  corredium,  conredium,  appa- 
ratus, etc.;  also  corrodium,  >  corody,  q.  v.),  < 
eon-  +  roi,  array,  order,  =  It.  -redo  in  arredo, 
array,  <  MIL.  -redum,  -redium  (in  a/rredium,  ar- 
ray, and  conredium),  of  Tent,  origin:  cf.  Sw. 
reda  =  Dan.  rede,  order,  =  Icel.  reidhi,  tackle, 
equipment,  akin  to  E.  ready,  q.  v. :  see  array. 
For  the  relation  of  curry  to  currier,  see  currier^. 
Cf.  Gr.  gerhen,  curry,  lit.  prepare.]  1.  To  rub 
and  clean  (a  horse)  with  a  comb;  groom:  some- 
times used  in  contempt,  with  reference  to  a 
person. 


currycomt) 

Thou  art  that  flue  foolish  curious  sawcie  Alexander 
that  tendest  to  nothing  but  to  combe  and  cury  thy  haire' 
to  pare  thy  nailes,  to  pick  thy  teeth  and  to  perfume  tliv 
selfe  with  sweet  oyles,  that  no  man  may  abide  the  sent  of 
thee.    Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  273 

Your  short  horse  is  soon  curriM. 

Fletcher,  Valentiuian,  ii.  2. 
Hence  —  2.  To  stroke  as  if  to  soothe;  flatter. 

Christ  wot  the  sothe 
Whou  thei  curry  [var.  (yurrey,  curreth]  kynges  and  her  bak 
claweth.  Piers  Plowman's  Crede,  1.  726. 

3.  To  dress  or  prepare  (tanned  hides)  for  use 
by  soaking,  skiving,  shaving,  scouring,  color- 
ing, graining,  etc.— 4.  Figuratively,  to  beat; 
drub ;  thrash :  as,  to  curry  one's  hide. 

But  one  that  never  fought  yet  has  so  curried, 
So  bastinado'd  them  with  manly  carriage. 
They  stand  like  things  Gorgon  had  tum'd  to  stone. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Elder  Brother,  iv.  3, 
By  setting  brother  against  brother, 
To  claw  and  curry  one  another. 

5.  Butler,  Eudibras,  I.  i.  746. 
To  curry  favelt.  [<  ME.  curray  favell,  cory  favet,  core 
favelle,  a  half  translation  of  the  OF.  estriller  fauvd  (later 
fauveau)  (.ttie  OF.  phrase  exactly  corresponding  to  the  ME 
namely,  correier  (conreer)  fauvel,  is  not  found),  flatter  lit' 
(like  the  equiv.  G.  denfalben  streichen,  or  den/albenhengsi 
streichen,  flatter,  translated  from  the  OF.)  curry  the  chest- 
nut horse  :  OF.  estriller,  equiv.  to  correier,  cimreer,  curry  • 
fauvel,favel,  la.t&c  fauveau,  a  chestnut  or  dun  horse,  prop! 
adj.,  yellowish,  dun,  fallow,  dim.  oifauve,  yellow,  fallow 
<  OHG.  falo  (falaw-)  =  AS.  fealu,  E.  fallow :  see  favell' 
fallow.  The  word  fauvel  was  also  often  used,  apart  from 
estriller,  with  an  implication  of  falsehood  or  hypocrisy; 
so  also  fauvain,  fauvin,  deceit ;  estriller  (curry)  or  chor 
vaurchier  (viAe)  fauvain  (equiv.  to  estriller  fauveC),  use  de- 
ceit ;  being  connected  in  popular  etymology  with  fans, 
faux,  false.  The  notion  of  *  flattery '  may  have  been  due 
in  part  to  association  with  ME.  favel,  <  OF.favete,  flattery, 
falsehood,  <  faveler,  talk,  tell  a  story,  speak  falsehood,  < 
L.  fabuZari,  talk,  <  fabula,  fable ;  see  faveV^  and  fabU,] 
To  flatter ;  seek  favor  by  olflcious  show  of  kindness  or 
courtesy,  flattery,  etc. :  later  corrupted  to  to  curry  fawr 
(which  see,  below).    Compare  curry-favel,  n. 

Sche  was  a  schrewe,  as  have  y  hele 

There  sche  currayed  favell  well. 

How  a  Merchant  did  his  Wyfe  Betray  (ed.  Palmer),  1. 203. 

He  that  will  in  court  dwell,  must  needes  currie  fabd. 

...  Ye  shall  understand  that  fabel  is  an  olde  Englishe 

worde,  and  signified  as  much  as  favour  doth  now  a  dayes. 

Taverner,  Proverbes  or  Adagies  (ed.  Palmer),  fol.  44. 

To  curry  favor  [a  corruption  of  to  curry  favel,  simulat- 
ing favor  (curry  being  apparently  understood  much  as 
daw,  v.,  flatter:  compare  def.  2,  above),  this  form  of  the 
phrase  appearing  first  in  the  end  of  the  16th  century],  to 
flatter ;  seek  or  gain  favor  by  ofl&cious  show  of  kindness  or 
courtesy,  flattery,  etc.  See  to  curry  favel,  above,  Com- 
pare curry.favor,  n. 

Darius,  to  curry  fauour  with  'the  Egyptians,  offered  an 
hundred  talents  to  him  that  could  find  out  a  succeeding 
Apis,  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  575. 

To  curry  a  temporary  favour  he  incurreth  everlasting 
hatred.  jRev.  T.  Ada/ms,  Sermons,  I.  284. 

This  humour  succeeded  so  with  the  puppy,  that  an  ass 
would  go  the  same  way  to  work  to  curry  favour  for  hun- 
self.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

A  well  timed  shnig,  an  admiring  attitude,  ...  are 
sufficient  qualifications  for  men  of  low  circumstances  to 
curry  favour.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxxiy 
[Curry  has  been  used  in  this  sense  without /awr. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his 
men ;  .  .  .  if  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with  master  Shal- 
low. Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.1 

curry2  (kur'i),  n. ;  pi.  curries  (-iz).  [Anglo- 
Ind.,  also  written  currie,  repr.  Canarese  hm 
or  kadi  (cerebral  d),  Malayalam  Icari  (a  proE. 
nearly  as  E.  u),  boiled  sour  milk  used  ■with  rice, 
a  mixed  dish ;  also  bite,  bit,  morsel,  chip,  etc.] 
A  kind  of  sauce  or  relish,  made  of  meat,  fish, 
fowl,  fruit,  eggs,  or  vegetables,  cooked  'sfifli 
bruised  spices,  such  as  cayenne-pepper,  cori- 
ander-seed, ginger,  garlic,  etc.,  with  turmeric, 
much  used  in  mdia  and  elsewhere  as  a  relish 
or  flavoring  for  boiled  rice.  The  article  of  food  pre- 
pared with  this  sauce  is  said  to  be  curried::  as,  cwniei 
rice,  curried  fowl,  etc. 

The  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  Singhalese  to  the  prep- 
aration of  their  Innumerable  currie,  each  tempered  oy 
the  delicate  creamy  juice  expressed  from  the  flesh  of  the 
coco-nut.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  I  A 

CUrryS  (kur'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cmried,  ppr. 
currying.  [<  ewrry^,  «.]  To  flavor  or  prepare 
with  curry. 

curry-card  (kur'i-kard),  re.  A  piece  of  leather 
or  wood  in  which  are  inserted  teeth  like  those  oi 
wool-cards.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
a  currycomb.  . 

currycomb  (kur'i-kom),  ».  1.  A  comb  usett 
in  grpoming  horses.  It  consists  generally  of  sev- 
eral short-toothed  metal  combs  placed  parallel  to  onea^ 
other,  and  secured  perpendicularly  to  a  m^tal  piaie,  i" 
which  a  short  handle  is  fastened.  A  piece  of  lewnw 
armed  with  wire  teeth  is  sometimes  substituted  lor  luu 
metal  combs.  ,     -t_ 

2.  In  entom.,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  wo 
strigilis,  or  organ  on  the  front  leg  of  a  Dee, 
used  to  clean  the  antennsB.    See  strigm- 


curry-favel 

curry-favelt  (kur'i-fa"vel),  n.  [<  cmry  favel: 
see  this  phrase,  under  eurry^.']  X.  One  who 
solicits  favor  by  officious  show  of  kindness  or 
courtesy;  a  flatterer. 

CurryfaueU,  a  flatterer,  estrille.  Palsgrave. 

Wherby  all  the  eurryfavel  that  be  next  of  the  deputye 
is  secrete  counsayll  dare  not  be  so  bolde  to  shew  hym  the 
greate  jupardye  and  pereU  of  his  soule. 

State  Papers,  ii.  16. 

2.  An  idle,  lazy  fellow.     See  the  extract. 

Cmy  fauell  is  he  that  wyl  lie  in  his  bed,  and  cory  the 
bed  hordes  in  which  he  lyeth  in  steed  [stead]  of  his  horse. 
This  slouthf  ul  knaue  wyll  buskill  and  scratch  when  he  is 
called  in  the  morning  for  any  hast. 

The  XXV.  Orders  of  Knaues,  1576  (ed.  Palmer). 

3.  A  certain  figure  of  rhetoric.  See  the  extract. 

If  such  moderation  of  words  tend  to  flattery,  or  sooth- 
ing, or  excusing,  it  is  by  the  figure  Paradiastole,  which 
thcrfore  nothing  improperly  we  call  the  Curry-fauell,  as 
when  we  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing,  or  turne  a  signifl- 
cation  to  the  more  plausible  sence. 

Puttenha/m,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  154. 

curry-fa vort  (kur'i-fa"vor),  n.  [<  curry  favor  : 
see  this  phrase,  under  curry\  Of.  curry-favel.'] 
One  who  gains  or  tries  to  gain  favor  by  flattery ; 
a  flatterer.    See  curry-favel. 

currying  (kur'i-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  curry'^, 
J).]  1.  The  art  or  operation  of  dressing  tanned 
hides  so  as  to  fit  them  for  use  as  leather,  by  giv- 
ing them  the  necessary  suppleness,  smoothness, 
color,  or  luster. —  2.  The  act  of  rubbing  down 
a  horse  with  a  currycomb  or  other  similar  ap- 
pHance. 

We  see  that  the  very  ewrrying  of  horses  doth  make  them 
tat  and  in  good  liking.  Baeon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  68. 

currying-glove  (kur'i-ing-gluv),  n.  A  glove 
made  of  a  fabric  woven  in  part  with  coir,  and 
having  therefore  a  rough  surface,  used  for  cur- 
rying animals. 

curry-leaf  (kur'i-lef),  n.  The  aromatic  leaf  of 
a  rutaceous  tree,  Murraya  Kcenigii,  of  India, 
used  for  flavoring  curries. 

curry-powder  (faiir'i-pou"d6r),  n.  The  condi- 
ment used  for  making  curry-sauce,  composed 
of  turmeric,  coriander-seed,  ginger,  and  cay- 
enne-pepper, to  which  salt,  cloves,  cardamoms, 
pounded  cinnamon,  onions,  garlic,  scraped  co- 
ooanut,  etc.,  may  be  added..     See  curry^. 

curse^  (kers),  n.  [<  ME.  curs,  rarely  cor,<i,  <  AS. 
curs  (*cors,  in  Benson  and  Lye,  not  authenti- 
cated), a  curse ;  of.  eurse\  v.  The  AS.  word  is 
comparatively  rare  and  late,  and  seems  to  be 
Northern.  Origin  unknown,  possibly  Scand. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  particular 
use  of  an  early  form  of  the  verb  cross,  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  as  in  exorcism;  but  this  verb 
appears  much  later  than  the  AS.  term.]  1. 
The  expression  of  a  wish  of  evil  to  another; 
an  imprecation  of  evil ;  a  malediction. 

Shimei,  .  .  .  which  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse. 

1  Ki.  ii.  8. 

They  .  .  .  entered  into  a  curse,  and  into  an  oath. 

Neh.  X.  29. 

2.  Evil  which  has  been  solemnly  invoked  upon 
one. 

The  priest  shall  write  these  curses  in  a  book.  Num.  v.  23. 

Promising  great  Blessings  to  their  Nation  upon  obedi- 
ence, and  horrible  Curses,  such  as  would  make  ones  ears 
tingle  to  hear  them,  upon  their  refractoriness  and  dis- 
obedience. StUlvngJleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

3.  That  which  brings  or  causes  evil  or  severe 
affliction  or  trouble;  a  great  evU;  a  bane;  a 
scourge;  the  opposite  of  Messing:  as,  strong 
drink  is  a  curse  to  millions. 

I  .  .  .  will  make  this  city  a  curse  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Jer.  xxvi.  6. 

The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance. 

ShaHc,  T.  andC,  ii.  3. 

And  the  curse  of  unpaid  toil  .  .  . 
Like  a  Are  shall  burn  and  spoil. 

Whittier,  Texas. 

Pessimists  and  optimists  both  start  with  the  postulate 

that  life  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  according  as  the  average 

consciousness  accompanying  it  is  pleasurable  or  painful. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  15. 

4.  Condemnation ;  sentence  of  evil  or  punish- 
ment.    [Archaic] 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law. 

Gal.  iii.  13. 

0,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon 't, 
A  brother's  murder.  Shah.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Curse  of  Canaan,  negro  slavery ;  hence,  in  a  satirical 
use,  negro  slaves  collectively:  in  allusion  to  the  curse 
pronounced  by  Noah  upon  Canaan,  the  son  (or  the  de- 
scendants) of  Ham  (Gen.  ix.  26,  26),  negroes  being  former- 
ly regarded  by  many  as  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  and 
their  slavery  being  justified  as  an  accomplishment  of  the 
curse. 

Her  thirds  wuz  part  in  cotton  lauds,  part  in  the  cwss  of 
Canaan.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers. 
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Curse  of  Scotland,  the  nine  of  diamonds  in  playing- 
cards  :  so  called  probably  from  the  resemblance  of  that 
card  to  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  Earls  of  Stair,  one  of 
whom  was  detested  in  Scotland  as  the  principal  author 
(while  Master  of  Stair)  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  (1692). 
Other  explanations  have  been  proposed. — The  curse,  in 
theol.,  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
through  them  upon  the  human  race  (Gen.  iii.  16-19),  in 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  its  fulfilment  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  =Syn.  1.  Execration,  Anathema,  etc. 
See  malediction.— Z.  Scourge,  plague,  affliction,  ruin, 
cursei  (k6rs),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cursed  (some- 
times curst),  ppr.  cursing.  [<  ME.  cursien, 
cursen,  corsen,  curse  (intr.,  utter  oaths ;  trans., 
imprecate  evil  upon,  put  under  ecclesiastical 
ban),  <  late  AS.  cursian  {*corsian,  in  Benson  and 
Lye,  not  authenticated),  also  in  comp.  forcur- 
sian  (in  pp.  forcursed:  see  cursed),  curse;  cf. 
cwrs,  a  curse:  see  curse,  n.  Cf.  accurse.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  wish  evil  to;  imprecate  or  invoke 
evil  upon;  call  down  calamity,  injury,  or  de- 
struction upon;  execrate  in  speech. 

Thou  Shalt  not  .  .  .  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 

Ex.  xxii.  28. 

Curse  me  this  people,  for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me. 

Num.  xxii.  6. 
Couldst  thou  not  curse  him  ?  I  command  thee  curse  him ; 
Curse  till  the  gods  hear,  and  deliver  him 
To  thy  just  wishes.    Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

Yoiu'  fair  land  shall  be  rent  and  torn. 

Your  people  be  of  all  forlorn, 

And  all  men  curse  you  for  this  thing. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  367. 

Hence — 2.  To  put  under  ecclesiastical  ban  or 
anathema ;  excommunicate ;  condemn  or  sen- 
tence to  the  disabilities  of  excommxmication. 

About  this  Time,  at  the  Suit  of  the  Lady  Katharine  Dow- 
ager, a  Bull  was  sent  from  the  Pope,  which  cursed  both  the 
King  and  the  Kealm.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  282. 

3.  To  bring  or  place  a  curse  upon;  blight  or 
blast  with  a  curse  or  malignant  evils;   vex, 
harass,  or  afflict  with  great  calamities. 
On  impious  realms  and  barbarous  kings  impose 
Thy  plagues,  and  curse  'em  with  such  sons  as  those. 

Pope. 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line. 
That  coward  should  e'er  be  son  of  mine ! 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  11. 

II.  intrans.  To  utter  imprecations  ;  afflrm  or 
deny  with  imprecations  of  divine  vengeance; 
use  blasphemous  or  profane  language ;  swear. 

Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear.        Mat.  xxvi.  74. 

curse^  (kers),  n.  [The  same  word,  with  sense, 
as  now  popularly  understood,  imported  from 
curse^  (and  taken  as  equiv.  to  damn  in  similar 
uses),  as  ME.  kerse,  kers,  carse,  cresse,  cress  (the 
plant),  often  used  as  a  symbol  of  valuelessness, 
'not  worth  a  kerse  (cress),'  'care  not  a  kerse,' 
like  mod.  colloq. '  not  worth  a  straw,'  etc.]  Lit- 
erally, a  cress :  in  popular  use  identified  with 
curse^,  an  imprecation,  and  used  only  as  a  sym- 
bol of  utter  worthlessness  in  certain  negative 
expressions:  as,  "  not  worth  a  cwrse,"  "to  care 
not  a  curse,"  etc. 

Wysdom  and  wit  now  is  nat  worth  a  carse 
Bote  hit  be  carded  with  couetyse  as  clothers  kemben  woUe. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xii.  15. 

To  hasten  is  nought  worth  a  kerse. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  334. 

Eor  anger  gaynej  the  not  a  cresse. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  343. 

I  counte  hym  nat  at  a  cres. 
Sir Segrevant (Thomton'Rom.,  ed.  HaUiwell),  1. 191. 

cursed  (k^r'sed),  p.  a.  [<  MB.  cursed,  <  AS. 
*cursed  (in  comp.  forcursed),  pp.  of  cursian, 
cursS:  see  curse^,v.  Ct.  curst.]  1.  Being  un- 
der a  curse;  blasted  by  a  curse;  afflicted; 
vexed;  tormented. 

Let  us  fly  this  cursed  place.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  939. 

3.  Deserving  a  curse ;  execrable;  hateful;  de- 
testable; abominable;  wicked. 

In  that  Contree  there  is  a  cursed  Custom :  for  thei  eten 
more  gladly  mannes  Elesohe,  than  ony  other  Flesche. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  179. 

Merciful  powers ! 
Bestrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose !  Shuk.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

3.  Execrable;  wretched:  used  as  a  hyperboU- 
oal  expletive. 
This  cursed  quarrel.  Dryden. 

Wounding  thorns  and  cursed  thistles. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

'Tis  a  cursed  thing  to  be  in  debt.  „.      ,     .      » 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  17. 

Sincerely  I  begin  to  wish  I  had  never  made  such  a  point 
of  gaining  so  very  good  a  character,  for  it  has  led  me  into 
so  many  cursed  rogueries  that  I  doubt  I  shall  be  exposed 
at  last.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

cursedly  (k6r'sed-li),  adv.  1.  As  one  under  a 
curse ;  miserably. 

0,  let  him  die  as  he  hath  liv'd,  dishonourably, 
Basely  and  cursedly  ! 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  in.  3. 


cursive 

2.  Detestably;  abominably;  execrably:  used 
in  malediction. 

This  is  a  nation  that  is  cursedly  afraid  of  being  oven-un 
with  too  much  politeness.  Pope. 

curseduess  (kfer'sed-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  cursednesse, 
corsednesse;  <  cursed  +  -mess.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  under  a  curse,  or  of  being  doomed  to  ex- 
ecration or  to  evil. — 2t.  Blasphemous,  profane, 
or  evil  speech ;  cursing. 

His  mouth  is  full  of  cursedness. 
Of  fraud,  deceit,  and  guile. 

Old  metrical  version  of  Psalms. 

3t.  Shrewishness; maliciousness; contrariness. 

My  wyves  cursednesse. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  27. 

cursementt,  »•  [ME.  corsement,  <  corsen,  cursen, 
curse,  +  -^ment.]    Cursing. 

Enuye  with  heuy  herte  asked  after  shrifte, 
And  criede  "  mea  culpa,"  corsynge  alle  bus  enerays. 
Hus  clothes  were  of  corsement  and  of  kene  wordes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vii.  65. 

cursent,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  kersen,  variant 
of  christen.    See  christen. 

Nan.  Do  they  speak  as  we  do  ? 
Madge.  No,  they  never  speak. 
Nan.  Are  they  cursened  ? 

Madge.  No,  they  call  them  infldels ;  I  know  not  what 
they  are.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iv.  3. 

curser  (ker's6r),  n.  One  who  curses  or  utters 
a  curse. 

Thy  Cursers,  Jacob,  shall  twice  cursed  be ; 
And  he  shall  bless  himself  that  blesses  thee. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  i. 

cursitor  (k6r'si-tor),  n.  [<  ML.  cursitor,  equiv. 
to  L.  cursor,  a  runner,  <  currere,  run :  see  cur- 
sor.] 1 .  Formerly,  in  England,  one  of  twenty- 
four  officers  or  clerks  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
also  called  clerks  of  the  course,  whose  business 
it  was  to  make  out  original  writs,  each  for  the 
county  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

Then  is  the  recognition  and  value  .  .  .  carried  by  the 
cursitor  in  Chancery  for  that  shire  where  those  lands  do 
lie.  Bacon. 

2t.  A  courier  or  runner. 

Cursitors  to  and  fro. 

SoUand,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Cursitor  baron,  an  ofiQcer  who  administered  oaths  to 
sheriffs,  bailiffs,  functionaries  of  the  customs,  etc. 

Cursitorest  (ker-si-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
ML.  cursitor,  a  runner :  see  cursitor.]  In  Mac- 
gillivray's  system  of  classification,  an  order  of 
birds,  the  runners,  exemplified  by  the  plovers. 

cursive  (ker'siv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  cursif=  Sp. 
Pg.  cursivo  =  It.  corsivo,  <  ML.  cursivus,  ruiming 
(of  writing),  <  L.  cursus,  a  running,  a  course, 
<  currere,  rmi:  see  current^.]  I.  a.  Eunning; 
flowing,  as  writing  or  manuscript  in  which  the 
letters  are  joined  one  to  another,  and  are  formed 
rapidly  without  raising  the  pen,  pencil,  or  sty- 
lus; specifically,  ia  paleography,  modified  from 
thecapital  orunoialform,  so  as  to  assume  aform 
analogous  to  that  used  in  modem  running  hand: 
as, the carswe style;  cursiveletters;  cMrsiueman- 
uscripts.  Greek  cursive  writing  is  found  in  papyri  dating 
back  to  about  160  B.C.,  at  first  very  similar  to  the  lapidary 
and  uncial  characters  of  the  same  period,  but  gradually 
becoming  more  rounded  in  form  and  negligent  in  style. 
The  epithet  cursive  is,  however,  most  frequently  applied  to 
the  later  cursive  or  minuscule  writing  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury on.  (See  minuscule.)  The  beginning  of  a  Latin  cursive 
character  is  seen  in  some  waxed  tablets  discovered  in  1876 
in  the  house  of  L.  Csecilius  Jucundus  at  Pompeii.  Forms 
similar  to  these  also  occur  in  the  dipinti  and  graffiti  (char- 
acters painted  on  or  incised  in  walls,  earthenware,  etc.) 
of  the  same  place  or  period.  The  ancient  Latin  cursive 
character  known  to  us  in  manuscripts  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury on  is,  however,  considerably  different  from  this.  In 
medieval  manuscripts  the  cursive  hand  was  employed 
from  the  Merovingian  epoch,  often  in  combination  with 
the  other  contemporary  styles  ;  but  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury it  was  replaced  for  all  careful  work  by  the  so-called 
Caroline  and  Gothic  characters,  and  continued  in  use  up 
to  the  invention  of  printing  only  in  degenerated  form  and 
for  writings  of  small  importance  or  hasty  execution.  (See 
Wfanuscript.) 

In  the  earliest  examples  of  cursive  vpriting  we  find  the 
uncial  character  in  use,  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
many  of  the  specimens  fluctuate  between  the  more  formal 
or  set  book-hand  and  the  cursive. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XVIII.  149. 

II.  n.  1.  A  cursive  letter  or  character:  as, 
a  manuscript  written  in  cursives. 

The  old  Roman  cursive,  the  existence  and  nature  of 
*hich  is  thus  established,  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of 
immense  historical  importance  in  explaining  the  origin 
of  modem  scripts,  several  of  our  own  minuscule  letters 
being  actually  traceable  to  the  Pompeian  forms. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  169. 

2.  A  manuscript  written  in  cursive  characters. 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  Septuagint  manuscripts 
which  contain  Ezekiel  —  four  uncials,  with  a  fragment  of 
a  fifth,  and  twenty-flve  cursives. 

6.  F.  Moore,  Andover  Rev.,  VII.  96. 


cursively 

cursively  (kfer'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  running  or 
flowing  manner ;  in  a  cursive  handwriting ;  in 
ciu'sive  characters. 

Facsimiles  of  the  cursively  written  papyri  are  found 
scattered  in  different  worlcs,  some  dealing  specially  ivith 
the  subject.  Enci/c.  Brit.,  XVIII.  149. 

cursor  (kfer'sor),  n.  [NL.  and  ML.  use  of  L. 
cursor,  a  runner,  <  currere,  pp.  cursiis,  run:  see 
currenfl.2  1.  Any  part  of  a  mathematical  in- 
strument that  slides  backward  and  forward 
upon  another  part,  as  the  piece  in  an  equinoc- 
tial ring-dial  that  slides  to  the  day  of  the  month, 
or  the  point  that  slides  along  a  beam-compass, 
etc. —  2.  In  medieval  universities,  a  bachelor 
of  theology  appointed  to  assist  a  master  by 
reading  to  the  class  the  text  of  the  sentences, 
with  explanations  of  the  meaning,  sentence  by 
sentence.  See  bachelof,  2.-3.  [cap.]  Same  as 
Carsoriiis. 

cursoraryt  (kfer'so-ra-ri),  a.  [Extended  form, 
capricious  or  mistaken,  of  cursory;  only  in 
Shakspere  as  cited,  with  var.  cursenary,  mirse- 
lary.J     Cursory;  hasty. 

I  have  but  with  a  cwrsorary  eye 

O'er-glanc'd  the  articles.    [A  doubtful  reading.] 

SImk.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

Cursores  (ker-so'rez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  cur- 
sor, a  runner:  see  cursor.']  1.  In  ornith. :  (at)  An 
order  of  birds,  the  struthious  or  ratite  birds, 
corresponding  to  the  Batitce  of  Merrem  (1813), 
or  the  Brevipennes  of  Cuvier  (1817) :  so  called 
from  the  swift-footedness  of  most  of  these 
flightless  birds.  (6)  In  SundevaU's  system  of 
classification,  the  fourth  cohort  of  Grallatores, 
composed  of  the  plovers,  bustards,  cranes,  rails, 
and  all  other  wading  birds  not  included  in  his 
Limicolcs,  Pelargi,  or  Herodii.  Brevirostres  is 
a  synonym,  (cf)  In  lUiger's  system  (1811),  the 
fifth  order  of  birds,  uniting  the  struthious  with 
the  charadriomorphic  birds :  divided  into  Pro- 
ceri  (the  struthious  birds),  Campestres  (the  bus- 
tards alone),  and  Littorales  (the  plovers  and 
plover-like  birds). —  Sf.  In  entom.,  a  group  of 
spiders,  such  as  the  wolf-spiders  {Lycosidm), 
which  make  no  webs,  but  capture  their  prey  by 
swift  pursuit.    See  Citigrada. 

Cursoria  (ker-so'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
LL.  cursorius,  pertaining  to  running:  see  cur- 
sory, Cf.  Cmrsores.']  1.  In  Latreille's  classifi- 
cation of  insects,  one  of  two  prime  divisions  of 
Orthoptera  (the  other  being  Sanatoria),  distin- 
guished by  their  mode  of  progression,  and  by 
having  tubular  instead  of  vesicular  tracheae. 
The  division  comprised  the  three  leading  types  of  Forji- 
cula,  Blatta,  and  Mantis,  being  therefore  equivalent  to  the 
modem  Cursoria  plus  the  Gressoria  and  Euplexoptera.  ■ 
2.  A  suborder  of  Orthoptera,  containing  only 
theBlattidcB  or  cockroaches ;  the  Dictyoptera  ot 
Leach.  In  this  restricted  use  of  Cursoria,  introduced 
by  Westwood,  the  remainder  of  Latreille's  Cursoria  are 
called  Ambutatoria  (the  Phasmidce)  and  Jiaptoria  (the 
Mantid(e). 

cursorial  (k6r-s6'ri-al),  a.  [<  LL.  cursorivs, 
pertaining  to  running  (see  cursory),  +  -al.]  1. 
Fitted  for  running :  as,  the  cursorial  legs  of  a 
dog. —  2.  Having  limbs  adapted  for  walMug  or 
running,  as  distinguished  from  other  modes  of 
progression:  as,  a  c«r«onaHsopod ;  a,  cursorial 
orthopteran. — 3.  Habitually  progressing  by 
walking  or  running,  as  distinguished  from  hop- 
ping, leaping,  etc. ;  gradient ;  gressorial^  am- 
bulatory. Specifically — 4.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ihe  Cursoria,  Cursores,  or  Cursitores. 

Cursoriinae  (kfer-so-ri-i'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cur- 
sorius +  -irue.]  A  subfamily  of  plover-like 
birds,  the  coursers,  exemplified  by  the  genus 
Cursorius.    Also  Cwrsorince.    G.B.  Gray,  1840. 

cursorily  (kSr'so-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  running  or 
hasty  manner;  slightly;  hastily;  without  close 
attention  or  thoroughness :  as,  I  read  the  paper 
eu/rsorily. 

cursoriness  (ker'so-ri-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  cursory ;  sUghtness  or  hastiness  of  view 
or  examination. 

cursorious  (k6r-s6'ri-us),  a.  [<  LL.  cursorius, 
of  or  pertaining  to  running,  <  L.  cursor,  a  run- 
ner: seecMrsor,  owrsory.']  In  entom.,  adaptedfor 
running — -Cursorious  legs,  legs  of  an  insect  in  which 
the  tarsal  joints  are  somewhat  elongate,  and  generally 
devoid  of  spongy  cushions  or  soles.  The  phrase  is  mainly 
limited  to  coleopterous  insects,  as  the  Carabidoe. 

Cursorius  (k6r-s6'ri-us),  n.  [NL.  (Latham, 
1790),  <  LL.  ewrsorius,  pertaining  to  running : 
see  cursorious."]  The  typical  genus  of  plover- 
like  birds  of  the  subfamily  Cursoriinw,  the  type 
of  which  is  the  eream-oolored  courser,  C.  gal- 
Uous  or  isdbellinus,  of  Africa  and  Europe ;  the 
coursers  proper.  There  are  several  other  species, 
chiefly  African,  as  the  black-bellied  coui-ser  (C.  senegalen- 
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sis),  the  brazen-winged  courser  (C.  chalcopterus),  and  the 
double-collared  courser  (C.  bidnctus).  Two  Indian  species 
are  C.  cormruinde- 
lims  and  C.  bitor- 
quatus.  The  tail  is 
nearly  even ;  the 
tarsi  are  scutellate ; 
there  is  no  hind  toe; 
and  the  nostrils  are 
in  a  short  fossa,  not 
a  long  groove.  The 
coursers  are  desert- 
birds,  feed  chiefly 
on  insects,  and  lay 
rounded  rather 
than  pyriform  eggs. 
The  genus  is  also 
called  Cursor,  Ta- 
chydromus,  Hyas, 
M acrotarsitts,  Jthi- 
noptilus,  and  He- 
nwrodromus. 

cursory  (kSr'sp- 
ri),  a.  [<  LL. 
cursorius,  of  or 
pertaining  to 
running  or  to  a 
race-course,  <  L. 
cursor,  a  run- 
ner, racer:  see 
cursor.]  If.  Running  about ;  not  stationary. 
Their  eursorie  men. 

Proceedings  against  Garnet,  sig.  F  (1606). 

2.  In  entom.,  adapted  for  running,  «,s  the  feet 
of  many  terrestrial  beetles;  cursorial.  [Rare.] 
—  3.  Hasty;  slight;  superficial ;  careless ;  not 
exercising  or  receiving  close  attention:  as,  a 
cursory  reader  ;  a  cursory  view. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  all  narrow  wisdom  and  narrow 
morals,  that  their  maxims  have  a  plausible  air,  and,  on  a 
cursory  view,  appear  equal  to  first  principles.  They  are 
light  and  portable.  Burke,  Present  Discontents. 

Truth  or  reality  is  not  that  which  lies  on  the  surface  of 
tilings  and  can  be  perceived  by  every  cursory  observer. 

J.  Caird. 
Cursory  bachelor,  in  medieval  universities,  a  bachelor 
who  was  appointed  to  give  cursory  lectures.  See  bache- 
lor, 2  (6).— Cursory  lectures,  in  medieval  universities, 
lectures  which  could  be  given  by  a  bachelor.  They  con- 
sisted either  in  the  reading  of  the  text  of  the  boolc  form- 
ing the  subject  of  the  ordinary  lectures  of  a  given  master, 
with  explanations  of  the  meaning,  sentence  by  sentence, 
or  in  lectures  upon  subjects  not  included  in  the  ordinary 
lectures,  but  authorized  by  the  nation  or  superior  faculty. 
=  Syn.  3.  Desultory,  inattentive,  passing. 
curst  (kerst),  p.  a.  [Same  as  cursed  (pron.  as 
curst),  pp.  of  curse^,  v. :  used  familiarly  with 
sinking  of  its  literal  sense :  see  cursed.  Cf . 
wicked  and  damned  (in  its  colloquial  profane 
use),  which  show  a  similar  development  of 
meaning.]  1.  Shrewish;  waspish;  vixenish; 
ill-tempered:  applied  to  women. 

What  is  most  trouble  to  man 

Of  all  thinges  that  be  lyuing  1 
A  curst  wyfe  shortneth  his  lyfe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  86. 

She's  a  curst  quean,  tell  him,  and  plays  the  scold  behind 

his  back.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  3. 

Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  faults  enough) 

Is,  that  she  is  intolerable  curst. 

And  shrewd,  and  froward.    Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

2.  Hl-tem^ered;  crabbed;  cantankerous;  peev- 
ish ;  snarling :  applied  to  men. 

Alas,  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know  ? 
Hadst  thou  a  curst  master  when  thou  went'st  to  school? 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  11.  3. 
Though  his  mind 
Be  ne'er  so  curst,  his  tongue  is  kind.    Crashaw. 

3.  Vicious ;  fierce ;  dangerous. 

They  [bears]  are  never  curst  but  when  they  are  hungry. 
Shak.,  W.  T.,  ill.  3. 

4.  Detestable;  execrable:  used  as  an  expletive. 
What  a  curst  hot-headed  bully  it  is  I 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  iii.  2. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.] 
CUrstable  (k6rs'ta-bl),  n.      [Origin  not  ascer- 
tained.]   In  arch",  a  course  of  stones  with  mold- 
ings cut  on  them,  forming  a  string-course.    J. 
H.  Parker,  Grlossary. 

curstfult  (kerst'ful),  a.     [Irreg.  <  cm-st  +  -ful.] 
Petulant;  ill-natured;  waspish. 
CUrstfuUyt  (k6rst'ful-i),  adv.    Cursedly;  infer- 
nally. 

Was  not  thou  most  curstfvily  madd  to  sever  thy  selfe 
from  such  an  unequalde  rarity?  Marston,  The  Fawne,  iv. 

curstlyt (kferst'U),  a(fe.  Execrably;  maliciously. 

With  hate  the  wise,  with  scorne  the  saints, 
Evermore  are  curstly  crost. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

curstnesst  (ktost'nes),  n.    HI  temper ;  erabbed- 
ness ;  cantankerousness ;  snappishness. 
The  curstness  of  a  shrew.  Dryden. 

cursus  (ker'sus),  n.     [ML.  use  of  L.  cursm,  a 
course :  see  course'^.]  Eccles.,  the  stated  service 


curtain 

of  daily  prayer ;  the  choir-offices  or  hours  col- 
lectively ;  the  divine  office.  See  office. 
curt  (k6rt),  a.  [<  ME.  *iurt,  hyrt  =  OS.  hurt  = 
OFries.  kort  =  MD.  D.  kort  =  ML(J.  L(J.  kort  = 
OHGr.  churz,  MHG.  G.  kurz  =  Icel.  kortr  =  Sw[ 
Dan.  kort  =  OP.  cort,  court,  P.  cowt  =  Pr.  cart 
=  Sp.  corto  =  Pg.  curto  =  It.  corto,  short.'curt, 

<  L.  curtus,  docked,  clipped,  broken,  mutilated' 
shortened;  perhaps  akin  to  E.  short,  whose 
place  it  has  taken  in  the  other  Teut.  languages : 
see  short.]     1,  Short;  concise;  compressed. 

In  Homer  we  find  not  a  few  of  these  sagacious  curt  sen- 
tences, into  which  men  unaccustomed  with  books  are  fond 
of  compressing  their  experience  of  human  life. 

Prof.  Blackie. 
3.  Short  and  dry;  tartly  abrupt;  brusk. 

"I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,"  observed  the  gen- 
tleman in  a  curt,  gruflish  voice. 

Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  v.  7. 

"Do  you  want  anything,  neighbor? " 

*  *  Yes — to  be  let  alone, "  was  the  curt  reply,  with  a  savage 
frown.  L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  297. 

curt.  A  contraction  of  current^:  common  in 
acct.  curt.,  account  current. 

curtailt,  a.  and  n.  A  corruption  of  Gurtal.  Com- 
pare curtail,  v. 

curtail  (kfer-tal'),  V.  t.  [Cf .  curtail,  a.  and  n. ; 
orig.  cu/rtal,  the  form  curtail  being  a  corruption 
due  to  association  with  E.  tail  (see  taiU)  or  P. 
taiUer,  cut :  see  taiP.  The  accent  was  orig.  on 
the  first  syllable.]  1.  To  cut  short ;  cut  ofE  the 
end  or  a  part  of ;  dock ;  diminish  in  extent  or 
quantity:  as,  to  curtail  words. 

Then  why  should  we  ourselves  abridge, 
And  curtail  our  own  privilege? 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 
The  debts  were  paid,  habits  reformed. 
Expense  curtailed,  the  dowry  set  to  grow. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 160. 

2.  To  deprive  by  excision  or  removal;  abate  by 
deprivation  or  negation :  as,  to  curtail  one  of 
part  of  his  allowance,  or  of  his  proper  title. 

I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion,  .  .  . 
Deform'd,  unflnish'd.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1. 

But  which  of  us  knows  among  the  men  he  meets  whom 
time  will  dignify  by  curtailing  him  of  the  "  Mr.,"  and  re- 
ducing him  to  a  bare  patronymic,  as  being  a  kind  by  him- 
self ?  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  253. 

curtailedly  (kfer-ta'led-li),  adv.    In  a  curtailed 

manner.    Latham. 
curtailer  (ker-ta'ler),  n.    One  who  ctu1;ails; 

one  who  cuts  off  or  shortens  anything. 

To  shew  that  the  Latins  had  not  been  interpolators  of  the 

[Athanaaian]  creed,  butthattheQreeks  had  been  curtaiters. 

Waterland,  Works,  IV.  290. 

curtailment  (ker-tal'ment),  n.  [<  curtail  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  cutting  off  or  down;  a 
shortening ;  decrease  or  diminution :  as,  the  eur- 
tailment  of  expenses  was  demanded. 

Know  ye  not  that  in  the  curtailment  of  time  by  indo- 
lence and  sleep  there  is  very  great  trouble? 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  1. 102. 

curtail-step  (ker'tal-step),  n.    [Por  curtal-step, 

<  Gurtal,  a.,  +  step.]  The  first  or  bottom  step 
of  a  stair,  when  it  is  finished  in  a  curved  line  at 
its  outer  end,  or  the  end  furthest  from  the  wall. 

curtain  (ker'tan),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mr- 
tine,  courUn,  courtain,  cortine,  cortaine;  <  ME. 
curteyn,  corteyn,  more  correctly  curtyn,  cortyn, 

<  OP.  curtine,  cortine  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cor»ia, 
a  curtain,  <  ML.  cortifiia,  a  small  court,  croft, 
curtain  of  a  castle,  a  cloth  screen,  dim.  of  cor- 
Us,  a  court :  see  court,  n.]  1 .  A  hanging  screen 
of  a  textile  fabric  (or  rarely  of  leather)  used  to 
close  an  opening,  as  a  doorway  or  an  alcove, 
to  shut  out  the  light  from  a  window,  and  for 
similar  purposes.  See  Wind,  shade,  portike, 
lambrequin;  also  altar-curtaim  and  hanging. 
Specifically— (a)  The  large  sheet  of  stuff  used  to  inclose 
and  conceal  the  stage  in  a  theater.  It  is  usually  attaclieil 
to  a  roller  by  its  loose  extremity,  and  is  withdrawn  by 
rolling  it  up  from  below.  (6)  Hangings  of  stuff  used  at 
the  wmdows  ot  inhabited  rooms :  sometimes  fixed  at  top, 
and  capable  of  being  looped  up  below ;  sometimes  secured 
at  top  to  rings  which  run  on  a  rod,  and  therefore  capable 
of  being  withdrawn  toward  the  sides. 

But  I  look'd,  and  round,  all  round  the  house  I  beheld 
The  death-white  curtain  drawn ;  .  .  . 
Knew  that  the  death-white  curtain  meant  but  sleep, 
Yet  I  ahudder'd  and  thought  like  a  fool  of  the  sleep  ot 
death.  Tennyson,  Maud,  xiv.  4. 

(c)  Hangings  used  to  shut  in  or  screen  a  bedstead. 
Ther  beddyng  wats  nolde, 
Of  cortynes  of  clene  sylk,  wyth  cler  golde  •■s™'"*?-.^. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  sa 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless,  .  .  . 

Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 

And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  bum  0. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  L  I. 

Hence  — 2.  "Whatever  covers  or  conceals  like  a 

curtain  or  hangings. 


curtain 

When  day,  expiring  in  the  weat, 
The  curtain  draws  o'  nature's  rest. 

Burns,  Dainty  Davie. 

3.  One  of  the  movable  pieces  of  canvas  or 
other  material  forming  a  tent. 

Thou  ahalt  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten  curtains  of 
flne  twined  linen.  .  .  .  And  thou  Shalt  make  cwrtaiTie  of 
goats'  hair  to  be  a  covering  upon  the  tabernacle. 

Ex.  xxvi.  1,  7. 

I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  afBiction :  and  the  curtains 
of  the  land  of  Midlan  did  tremble.  Hab.  iii.  7. 

4.  In  fort.,  that  part  of  a  rampart  ■which  is  be- 
tween the  flanks  of  two  bastions  or  between  two 
towers  or  gates,  and  bordered  with  a  parapet, 
behind  which  the  soldiers  stand  to  fire  on  the 
covered  way  and  into  the  moat.  See  outs  under 
lastion  and  crown-work. 

A  rowling  Towr  against  the  Town  doth  rear, 

And  on  the  top  (or  highest  stage)  of  it 

A  flying  Bridge,  to  reach  the  Courtin  fit, 

With  pullies,  poles. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

5t.  An  ensign  or  flag. 

Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose. 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  Bcurnfully. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2. 

6.  In  mycology,  same  as  eortina. — 7.  A  plate  in 
a  lock  designed  to  fall  over  the  keyhole  as  a 
mask  to  prevent  tampering  with  the  look. — 8. 
The  leaden  plate  which  divides  into  compart- 
ments the  large  leaden  chamber  in  which  sul- 
phuric acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  sul- 
phurous compounds  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
manufacture — Behind  the  curtain, in  concealment; 
in  secret.— Complement  of  the  curtain.  See  comple- 
Tneni.—The  curtain  falls,  the  scene  closes;  the  play 
comes  to  an  end. 

Truly  and  beautifully  has  Scott  said  of  Swift,  "  the  stage 
darkened  ere  the  curtain  fell."    Cha/mbers's  Encyc.  of  Lit. 

The  curtain  rises,  the  play  or  scene  opens.— To  draw 
the  curtain,  to  close  It  by  drawing  Its  parts  together ; 
hence,  to  conceal  an  object ;  refrain  from  exhibiting,  de- 
scribing, or  descanting  on  something :  as,  we  draw  the 
curtom  over  his  failings. — To  drop  the  curtain,  to  close 
the  scene ;  end.— To  raise  the  ciui:ain,to  open  the  play 
or  scene ;  disclose  something. 

curtain  (kSr'tan),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cortine,  corten;\  MB.  cortinen,  cortynen,  curtain; 
from  the  noun.]  To  inclose  with  or  as  with  cur- 
tains ;  famish  or  provide  with  curtains. 

On  the  Frenche  kynge's  right  hand  was  another  trauerse 
.  cm-tened  all  of  white  satten. 

Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  24. 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  eurtain'd  sleep.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Whose  eye-lids  curtained  up  their  jewels  dim. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 
As  the  smile  of  the  sun  breaks  through 
Chill  gray  clouds  that  curtain  the  blue. 

Bryant,  Song  Sparrow. 

curtain-angle  (kfer'tan-ang'gl),  n.  The  angle 
iacluded  between  the'  flank  and  the  curtain  of  a 
fortifioation.    See  cut  under  bastion. 

curtain-lecture  (k6r 'tan-lek'''tur),  n.  A  private 
admonition  or  chiding;  a  lecture  or  scolding, 
such  as  might  be  given  behind  the  curtains  or 
in  bed  by  a  wife  to  her  husband. 

What  endless  brawls  by  wives  are  bred ! 
The  curtam-lecture  makes  a  mournful  bed. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires. 

She  ought,  in  such  cases,  to  exert  the  authority  of  the 
curiam  lecture,  and  if  she  finds  him  of  a  rebellious  dispo- 
sition, to  tame  him.       Addison,  The  Ladies'  Association. 

cnrtainless  (k6r'tan-les)  ,a.  [<  curtain  +  -less.'] 
Without  curtain  or  curtains:  as,  a  eurtainless 
bed. 

curtain-of-mail  (k6r'tan-ov-mal'),  n.  1.  The 
camaU. — 2.  The  piece  of  chain-mail  which 
hangs  from  the  edge  of  a  helmet  of  the  Arabic 
type,  used  by  Mussulmans  throughout  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  down  to  a  very  recent  date.    See 
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Why  hast  thou  marr'd  my  sword? 
The  pummel's  weU,  the  blade  is  curtal  short. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

In  fruit-time,  we  had  some  soure  cherries,  .  .  .  half e  a 
pound  of  flgges,  and  now  and  then  a  whole  pound,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  those  that  sate  at  table,  but  in  that 
niinoed  and  curtail  manner  that  there  was  none  of  us  so 
mmble-flnger'd  that  wee  could  come  to  vye  it  the  second 
time-  Mabbe,  The  Rogue  (ed.  1623),  ii.  274. 

Matters  of  this  moment,  as  they  were  not  to  be  decided 
there  by  those  Divines,  so  neither  are  they  to  be  deter- 
min'd  heer  by  Essays  and  mrtal  Aphorisma,  but  by  solid 
proofs  of  Scripture.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xiiii. 

Curtal  dog  (also  written  by  corruption  curtail  dog),  a 
dog  whose  tail  was  cut  off,  according  to  the  old  English 
forest-laws,  to  signify  that  its  owner  was  hindered  from 
coursing ;  in  later  usage,  a  common  dog  not  meant  for 
sport ;  a  dog  that  has  missed  his  game. 

My  curtal  dog,  that  wont  to  have  play'd, 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid. 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  xviii.  29. 
The  curtail  dogs,  so  taught  they  were. 
They  kept  the  arrows  in  their  mouth. 
RoUn  Hood  and  the  CuHall  Fryer  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  277). 

Curtal  ftiar,  apparently,  a  friar  wearing  a  short  gown  or 
habit. 

Eobin  Hood  lighted  oft  his  horse, 

And  tyed  him  to  a  thome ;     . 
Carry  me  over  the  water,  thou  curtail  fryer. 

Or  else  thy  life's  forlorn. 
Sobin  Hood  and  the  Curtail  Fryer  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  273). 

Who  hath  seen  our  chaplain?  Where  is  our  curtal-friar  I 
Scott,  Ivauhoe,  xxxii. 

II.  n.  1.  A  horse  or  dog  with  a  docked  tail: 
hence  applied  to  a  person  mutilated  in  any 
way. 

I  am  made  a  ewrtall ;  for  the  pillory  hath  eaten  off  both 
my  ears.  Greene. 

I'd  give  bay  Curtal,  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys'. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 
And  because  I  feared  he  would  lay  claim  to  my  sorrel 
curtoll  in  my  stable,  1  ran  to  the  smith  to  have  him  set  on 
his  mane  again  and  his  tail  presently,  that  the  commis- 
sion-man might  not  think  him  a  curtoll. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  i.  1. 

2.  A  short  cannon. —  3.  A  musical  instrument 
of  the  bassoon  kind.  Also  written  cowtal, 
cov/rtel,  corthal,  cortand,  courtant. 

I  knew  him  by  his  hoarse  voice,  which  sounded  like  the 
lowest  note  of  a  double  courtel. 

Tom  Brawn,  Works  (ed.  1760),  II.  182. 

curtalt  (ker'tal),  v.  t.  [<  curtal,  a.  Now  cur- 
tail, a.  v.]    T?b  cut  short ;  curtail. 

curtal-azt,  curtle-axt,  n.  [Also  written  curtlax, 
also  cu/rtelac6,  courtelas,  curtelas,  etc.,  corrupt 
forms,  simulating  curtal,  short,  and  ax  (appar. 
by  association  with  iattle-ax),  of  cutlas,  cut- 
lace  :  see  cutlas.]    A  cutlas  (which  see). 

But  speare  and  curtaxe  both  usd  Priamond  in  field. 

-.r,  F.  Q.,  IV.  it.  42. 


curtain-'wall  (ker'tan-w&l),  n.    la  fort.,  a  cur- 
tain; the  wall  of  a  curtain. 

Tamworth  retains  part  of  the  curtain-wall  remarkable 
for  its  herring-bone  masonry. 

G.  T.  Clark,  Military  Architecture,  I.  vi. 

curtalt  (ker'tal),  a.  and  n.  [Also  written  ewrtall, 
curtol,  cnrtoii,  curtald,  curtold,  also  courtault 
(as  ¥.);  <  OP.  courtault,  later  courtaut,  adj., 
short,  as  n.  a  curtal,  a  horse  with  docked  tail 
(also  a  horse  of  a  particular  size),  F.  eourtamd, 
short,  thickset,  dumpy,  docked,  crop-eared  (= 
It.  cortaldo,  m.,  a  curtal,  a  horse  with  a  docked 
tail,  cortalda,  t.,  a  short  bombard  or  pot-gun), 
<  court  (=  It.  corto),  short  (see  curt),  +  -ault, 
•alt.  It.  -aldo,  E.  -aid.  By  popular  etymology, 
the  adj.  and  noun  (now  obsolete)  as  well  as 
the  verb  have  been  changed  to  cwtail,  q.  v.] 
1.  a.  Short;  cut  short;  abridged;  brief;  scant. 
A  eurtolde  slipper.  Oascoigne. 


A  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  3. 

There  springs  the  Shrub  three  foot  aboue  the  grass, 
Which  fears  the  keen  edge  of  the  Curtdace. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

curtaldf,  curtallt,  a.  and  n.    See  curtal. 

curtana,  n.    See  curtein. 

curtasyt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  courtesy. 

curtate  (ker'tat),  a.  [<  L.  curtatus,  pp.  of  cw- 
tare,  shorten,  <  cu/rtus,  shortened:  see  ewrt.] 
Shortened;  reduced — Curtate  cycloid.  See  cy- 
cloid, 1.— Curtate  distance  of  a  planet,  in  astron.,  the 
distance  between  the  sun  or  earth  and  that  point  where 
a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic. 

Ciurtation  (k6r-ta'shon),  n.  [<  NL.  *cwrta- 
Mo{n-),  <  L.  curtare,  pp.  curtatus,  shorten:  see 
curtate.]  In  astron.,  the  difference  between  a 
planet's  true  distance  from  the  sun  and  its 
curtate  distance. 

curtein,  curtana  (k&r-tan',  -ta'na),  n.  [AF. 
cwtein,  OF.  cortam,  courtain,  ML.  curtana,  <  L. 
cwfets, broken,  shortened:  see  car*.  The  name 
was  orig.  applied  to  the  sword  of  Roland,  of 
which,  according  to  the  tradition,  the  point 
was  broken  off  m  testing  it.]  The  pointless 
sword  carried  before  the  kings  of  England  at 
their  coronation,  and  emblematically  consider- 
ed as  the  sword  of  mercy.  It  is  also  called  the 
sword  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Homage  denied,  to  censures  you  proceed ; 
But  when  Curtana  will  not  do  the  deed, 
You  lay  that  pointless  clergy-weapon  by. 
And  to  the  laws,  your  sword  of  justice,  fly. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  419. 

curteist,  «•   A  Middle  English  form  of  courteous. 

curtelt,  n.    Same  as  Mrtle. 

curtelast,  curtelasset,  »•  Same  as  eurtdl^ax 
for  cutlas. 

curtesy,  n.    See  courtesy. 

curtilage  (kSr'ti-laj),  n.  [<  OP.  corMlage,  cur- 
Ullage,  curtilage,  courtillage,  <  comrtil,  cortil,  cur- 
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til,  a  courtyard,  <  L.  cars  {cort-),  ML.  also  cor-- 
tis,  a  court:  see  court,  n.]  In  law,  the  area  uf 
land  occupied  by  a  dwelling  and  its  yard  and 
outbuildings,  and  inclosed,  or  deemed  as  if  in- 
closed, for  their  better  use  and  enjoyment.  At 
common  law,  breaking  into  an  outbuilding  is  not  techni- 
cally housebreaking  unless  it  is  within  the  curtilage. 

curtinet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cwtain. 

curtlaxti  curtle-axt,  n.    See  curtal-ax. 

curtly  (kert'li),  adv.  In  a  curt  manner,  (a)  Brief- 
ly; shortly. 

Here  Mr.  Licentiat  shew'd  his  art;  and  hath  so  curtly, 
succinctly,  and  concisely  epitomiz'd  the  long  story  of  the 
captive.  Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  iv.  15. 

(6)  In  a  short  and  dry  utterance ;  abruptly. 
curtness  (kert'nes),  n.    Shortness;    concise- 
ness ;  tart  abruptness,  as  of  manner. 

The  sense  must  be  curtailed  and  broken  into  parts,  to 
make  it  square  with  the  cu/rtrbess  of  the  melody. 

Eames,  Elem.  of  Criticism. 

curtolt,  curtoldt,  curtollt,  «■  and  n.  See  cur- 
tal. 

curtsy  (k6rt'si),  n.  [Also  written  ewrtesy,  curt- 
sey; another  form  of  courtesy.]  Same  as  cour- 
tesy, 3. 

curtsy  (kfert'si),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  curtsied,  ppr. 
curtsying.    Same  as  courtesy. 

curuba  (ko'ro-ba),  n.  [Corruption  of'native 
culmpa.]  The  sweet  calabash  of  the  Antilles, 
the  fruit  of  Passiflora  maWormis. 

curucui  (ko'r5-kwi),  n.  [Braz. ;  prob.  imita- 
tive.] The  Brazilian  name  of  a  bird,  the  Tro- 
gon  curucui  (Linnaeus),  in  the  form  Curucujus  it 
was  made  by  Bonaparte  in  1854  the  generic  name  of  the 
group  of  trogons  to  which  the  curucui  pertains. 

CUrule  (kii'rol),  a.  [=  P.  curule  =  Sp.  Pg.  ctt- 
rul  =  It.  curule,  <  L.  curulis,  prob.  for  currulis 
(sometimes  so  written),  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
chariot  (or  to  the  sella  curulis,  the  curule  chair), 

<  cwrus  {currur),  a  chariot,  <  currere,  run,  race : 
see  current^,  curricle.]  1.  Pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  a  chariot. — 2.  Privileged  to  sit  in  a  cu- 
rule chair:  as,  the  curule  magistrates.— Curule 
chair  or  seat,  among  the  Uomans,  the  chair  of  state,  the 

right  to  sit  in  which  was  re- 
served, under  the  republic,  to 
consuls,  pretors,  curule  ediles, 
censors,  the  flamen  dialis,  and 
the  dictator  and  his  deputies, 
when  in  office — all,  hence, 
styled  curule  magistrates.  Un- 
der the  empire  it  was  assumed 
by  the  emperor,  and  was  grant- 
ed to  the  priests  of  the  im- 
perial house,  and  perhaps  to 
the  prefect  of  the  city.  In 
form  it  long  resembled  a  plain 
folding  seat  with  carved  legs 
and  no  back,  but  is  described  as  incrusted  with  ivory,  etc.; 
and  later  it  was  ornamented  in  accordance  with  the  prev- 
alent taste  for  luxury. 

There  are  remains  at  Lucca  of  an  amphitheatre ;  .  .  . 
and  in  the  town-house  there  is  a  fine  relief  of  a  curule 
chair.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  208. 

cururlett,  »•     [Appar.  a  mistake  for  curwillet.] 

A  sort  of  plover.     CraVb. 
curval  (k&r'val),  a,     [<  curve  +  -al.]   In  her., 

same  as  curvant. 
curvant  (ker'vant),  a.     [<  curve  +  -amt^.]     In 

her.,  curved  or'bowed. 
curvate,  curvated  (ksr'vat,  -va-ted),  a.    [<  L. 

cu/rvatus,  pp.  of  cwvare,  make  crooked  or  curved, 

<  curmts,  curved :  see  curve,  a.]  Curved ;  bent  in 
a  regular  form. 

curvation  (ker-va'shon),  n.    [<  L.  eurvatio{n-), 

<  ourvare,  pp.  curvatus,  bend,  curve :  see  curve, 
v.]    The  act  of  bending  or  curving. 

curvative  (Mr'va-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  curvatus,  pp., 
curved  (see  curvate),  +  -ive.]  In  hot.,  having 
the  leaves  slightly  curved.     [Rare.] 

curvature  (k^r'va-tur).  n.  [=  Sp.  It.  curva- 
tura  =  Pg.  curvadura,  <  L.  curvatura,  <  curvare, 
pp.  curvatus,  bend,  curve :  see  curvate,  curve,  v.] 

1.  Continuous  bending;  the  essential  character  , 
of  a  curve :  applied  primarily  to  lines,  but  also 
to  surfaces.    See  phrases  below. 

In  a  curve,  the  curvature  is  the  angle  through  which 

the  tangent  sweeps  round  per  unit  of  length  of  the  curve. 

A.  Danidl,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  74. 

2.  Any  curving  or  bending;   a   flexure. — 3. 

Sometliing  which  is  curved  or  bent Aberrancy 

of  curvature.  See  ofterraTici/.— Absolute  curvature 
of  a- twisted  curve,  in  geom.,  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius 
of  the  osculating  circle.- Angle  Of  curvature.  Seo 
(Mj^ies.- Angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  inpatkol., 
abnormal  and  excessive  curvature  of  the  spine  projecting 
baclsward,  produced  by  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, or  Pott's  disease.  Also  called  Pott's  curvature. — 
Antlclastlc  curvature,  ingeom.,  that  kind  of  curvature 
which  belongs  to  a  surface  cutting  its  tangent-plane  in 
four  real  directions,  as  the  inside  part  of  an  anchor-ring. 
Anticlastic  curvature  is  also  called  hyperbolic  curvature^ 
because  a  surface  so  curved  has  a  hyperbola  for  its  indi- 
catrix.- Average  curvature,  the  whole  curvature  divid- 


Cunile  Chair,  from  drawin^r 
found  in  Pompeii. 


curvature 

<;il  by  the  length  of  the  curve  or  the  area  of  the  surface. 
—Center  of  curvature,  of  principal  curvature,  of 
spherical  curvature.  See  center^. — Cliord  of  curva- 
lore.  See  cAorri.— Circle  of  curvature,  see  circle.— 
Curvature  of  concussion,  in  bot,  curvature  in  a  grow- 
ing inteniode  which  follows  upon  a  sharp  blow,  the  curva- 
ture being  concave  on  the  side  which  receives  the  stroke : 
a  phrase  derived  from  Sachs.— Curve  of  curvature.  See 
curve. — Curve  of  double  curvature.  See  curve. — Dar- 
winian curvature,  the  curvature  observed  by  Darwin  as 
occurring  in  roots  in  response  to  stimulation.  It  is  pecu- 
liar in  being  convex  on  the  side  to  which  the  stimulus  is 
applied. — Double  curvature,  a  term  applied  to  the  cur- 
vature of  a  line  which  twists,  so  that  all  the  parts  of  it  do 
not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  rhumb-line  or  loxodromic 
curve. —  Geodesic  curvature,  the  ratio  of  the  angle  be- 
tween two  successive  geodesic  tangents  to  a  curve  drawn 
upon  a  curved  surface  to  the  length  of  the  infinitesimal 
arc  between  those  tangents.— Hyperbolic  curvature. 
See  antielastic  ciirDafiire.- Indeterminate  curvature, 
the  curvature  of  a  curve  or  sui-face  at  a  node,  where  the 
usual  expression  for  the  curvature  becomes  indeterminate. 
-Integral  curvature.  See  whole  curvature. — Lateral 
curvature  of  tbe  spine,  inpathol.,  abnormal  curvature 
of  the  spinal  column  in  a  lateral  direction,  caused  by  a 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  which  normally 
keep  the  spine  erect.  Also  called  scoliosis. —  Line  Of  cur- 
vature, in  geom.,  a  curve  traced  upon  a  surface  so  as  to 
lie  constantly  in  the  plane  of  the  section  of  maximum  or 
of  minimum  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  point.— Mea- 
sure Of  curvature,  at  any  point  of  a  curve  or  surface,  the 
average  curvature  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  that 
point.  Also  simply  curvature. —  Pott's  curvature.  Same 
as  angular  curvature  of  the  s^iTW.- Radius  Of  curva- 
ture, the  radius  of  the  circle  of  curvature. — Second  cur- 
vature, torsion;  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  osculating 
plane  of  a  curve,  relatively  to  the  increment  of  the  arc. — 
Spherical  curvature  of  a  twisted  curve,  (a)  The  recip- 
rocal of  the  radius  of  the  osculating  sphere,  (b)  Plane  cur- 
vature existing  in  any  part  of  a  twisted  curve  ;  that  kind 
of  curvature  which  exists  at  any  part  of  a  surface  where 
the  osculating  quadric  surface  reduces  to  a  sphere. — Syn- 
Clastlc  curvature,  that  kind  of  curvature  which  belongs 
to  a  surface  not  cutting  its  tangent-plane  in  a  real  locus. 
—Whole,  total,  or  Integral  curvature,  the  angle  be- 
tween the  normals  at  the  extremities  of  an  arc  of  a  plane 
curve ;  as  applied  to  a  portion  of  a  surface,  the  area  on 
the  surface  of  a  unit-sphere  described  by  a  radius  which 
moves  parallel  to  the  normal  to  the  contour  of  the  por- 
tion of  surface  whose  curvature  is  spoken  of ;  as  applied 
to  an  arc  of  a  twisted  curve,  the  length  of  the  curve  de- 
scribed on  the  surface  of  a  unit-sphere  by  a  radius  moving 
parallel  to  the  normal  to  the  curve. 

curve  (k6rv),  a.  and  n.  [In  earlier  use  curb,  < 
ME.  courbe,  <  OF.  courbe,  corbe  (see  curb),  F. 
courbe  =  Pr.  corb  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  curvo,  <  L.  cur- 
vus,  bent,  curved,  =  OBulg.  krivU,  iDsnt,  =  Lith. 
kreivas,  crooked,  akin  to  Gr.  Kvprig,  bent,  and 
prob.  to  Kp'iKog,  nipnoc,  L.  circus,  a  ring,  circle: 
see  circle.^    I,  a.  Bending;  crooked;  curved. 

A  curve  line  is  tliat  which  is  neither  a  straight  line  nor 
composed  of  straight  lines.  Ogilvie. 

II.  m.  1.  A  continuous  bending;  a  flexure 
without  angles ;  usually,  as  a  concrete  noun,  a 
one-way  geometrical  locus  which  may  be  con- 
ceived as  described  by  a  point  moving  along  a 
line  round  which  as  axis  turns  a  plane,  while 
the  line  rotates  in  the  plane  round  the  point. 
The  curve  is  at  the  same  time  the  envelop  of  the  plane 
and  of  the  line.  Geometers  understand  a  curve  as  some- 
thing capable  of  being  defined  by  an  equation  or  equations, 
or  otherwise  described  in  general  terms.  Itmay  thus  have 
nodes,  cusps,  and  other  singularities,  but  must  not  be  bro- 
ken in  a  way  which  cannot  be  precisely  defined  without 
the  use  of  special  numbers.  Curves  are  often  employed  in 
physics  and  statistics  to  represent  graphically  the  changes 
ill  value  of  certain  physical  or  statistical  quantities :  as,  the 
energy  curve  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  the  isothermal  line  or 
curve;  the  curve  of  population. 

Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves 

To  left  and  right  thro"  meadowy  curves. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  c. 

2.  Anything  continuously  bent. — 3.  A  drafts- 
man's instrument  for  forming  curved  figures. 
—  4.  In  base-ball,  the  course  of  a  ball  so 
pitched  that  it  does  not  pass  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  pitcher  to  the  catcher,  but  makes  a 
deflection  in  the  air  other  than  the  ordinary 
one  caused  by  the  force  of  gravity :  as,  it  was 
difficult  to  gage  the  curves  of  the  pitcher.  An  in 
curve  is  one  that  deflects  from  the  straight  line  toward 
the  batter;  an  out  curve,  away  from  the  batter.  A  drop 
deflects  downward,  and  a  rise  or  up  curve  upward. — 
AUabatlc  curve.  See  adiabatic.— Alse\>iaic  curve,  a 
curve  whose  equations  in  linear  coordinates  contain  only 
al,'ebraic  functions  of  the  coordinates. —Anaclastlc 
carves,  anallagmatlc  curves.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves,  in  geol,  terms  ap- 
plied to  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  undulating  sur- 
faces of  strata.  See  anticlinal  and  syrwlinal. — Asymp- 
totical curves.  See  asymptotical. — Axis  of  a  curve. 
See  aiisi.— Blcursal  curve,  a  curve  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed by  the  continuous  motion  of  one  point,  even  if  it 
passes  through  infinity,  but  can  be  so  described  by  two 
points.— Bipartite  curve,  bitangential  curve.  See  the 
adjectives.—  Cartesian  curve.  Same  as  Cartesian, «.,  2.— 
Citenary  or  catenarian  curve.  See  catenary.—  Caus- 
tic curve.  Same  as  caustic,  n.,  3.—  Center  of  a  curve. 
See  cen(fri.— Characteristic  angle  of  a  curve.  See 
characteristic.— Cla,SS  Of  a  curve.  See  class,  6.— Closed 
curve.  See  closei,  u.— Contact  of  two  curves.  See 
co)i(M(.— Cubic  curve,  a  curve  of  the  third  order,  cut- 
tmg  every  plane  (or  else  every  line  in  the  plane)  in  three 

goints.    A  cubic  curve  in  a  plane  is  one  which  is  cut 
y  every  line  in  the  plane  in  thi'ee  points,  real  or  imagi- 
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nary.  Such  curves  are  of  three  genera;  nodal  cublcs, 
which  have  either  a  crunode  or  an  acnode ;  cuspidal  cu- 
bics,  which  have  a  cusp ;  and  non-singular  cubics,  which 
are  bicursal,  though  one  branch  may  be  imaginary. — 
Curve  coordinates.  See  coordinate.— C}xrye  of  beau- 
ty, a  gentle  curve  of  double  or  contrary  flexure,  in  which 
it  has  been  sought  to  trace  the  foundation  of  all  beauty  of 
form.  Also  called  lim  of  beauty. —  Curve  of  curvature, 
a  curve  drawn  upon  a  surface  in  such  a  manner  that  at 
every  point  normals  to  the  surface  at  consecutive  points 
of  the  curve  intersect  one  another. — Curve  of  double 
curvature,  a  curve  not  contained  in  one  plane. —  Curve 
of  elastic  resistance,  in  gun.,  a  curve  whose  ordinates 
give  the  elastic  resistance  of  a  built-up  gun  at  the  different 
points  along  the  bore.—  Curve  of  equal  or  equable  ap- 
proach. See  approach.—  Curve  of  probability,  a  curve 
whose  equation  is 

a  —  o2jtr2, 

y  =  -7—  e 
V  T 

representing  the  probabilities  of  dilferent  numbers  of  re- 
currences of  an  event.— Curve  Of  pursuit,  the  curve  de- 
scribed by  a  point  representing  a  dog  which  runs  with 
constant  velocity  toward  another  point  representing  a 
hare,  this  second  point  also  moving,  generally  in  a  straight 
line,  with  constant  velocity.  After  the  dog  passes  the 
hare,  he  runs  away  from  it  according  to  the  same  law. — 
Curve  of  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  secants,  etc., 
curves  in  which  the  abscissa^  is  proportional  to  the  angle, 
and  the  ordinate  to  a  trigonometric  function  of  the  angle. 
—  Cuspidal  curve,  a  curve  on  a  surface  along  which  the 
surface  so  touches  itself  that  on  cutting  the  surface  by  an 
arbitrary  plane  at  every  intersection  of  this  plane  with 
the  cuspidal  curve  the  intersection  of  the  plane  with  the 
surface  has  a  cusp. — Deficiency  Of  an  algebraical 
curve,  the  number  by  which  the  number  of  its  double 
points  —  nodes  and  cusps — falls  short  of  the  highest  num- 
ber which  a  curve  of  the  same  order  can  have. —  Dlano- 
dal  curve.  See  dianodal.— Distribution  of  a  curve,  in 
geom.,  twice  the  number  of  double  points  increased  by 
three  times  the  number  of  cusps. — Elastic  curve,  the 
figure  assumed  by  a  thin  elastic  plate  acted  upon  by  a 
force  and  a  couple.— Equation  to  a  curve.  See  equa- 
(ion.— Equltangential  curve,  a  curve  upon  whose  tan- 
gents a  fixed  line  (called  tlie  directria;)  intercepts  equal 
distances  from  the  points  of  tangency. — Exponential 
curve.  See  exponential. — Family  of  curves,  a  singly 
infinite  series  of  curves  differing  from  one  another  only 
by  the  different  values  assumed  by  one  constant. — Flex- 
ure of  a  curve,  in  math.,  the  bending  of  the  curve  to- 
ward or  from  a  straight  line. — Focal  curve,  the  locus  of 
foci  of  a  surface.— Foliate  curve,  Newton's  41st  species 
of  cubic  curves,  a  plane  cubic  having  a  crunode  and  a 
point  of  infiectiou  at  infinity,  the  inflectional  tangent  being 
an  ordinary  line.  It  is  supposed  to  resemble  a  leaf.  For 
a  figure,  see  cissoid.—  Geodesic  curve.  See  geodesic— 
Geometric  curve.  See  gemnetric.—  'Haim.oilic  curve, 
a  curve  whose  ordinates  are  a  simple  harmonic  func- 
tion of  the  abscissas ;  a  curve  of  sines. — Lemnlscatic 
curve,  a  plane  curve  whose  polar  equation  is  of  the  form 
)"•  =  A  sin  n^.- Lissajous's  curves  (so  named  from  the 
French  physicist  Jules  Antoine  Lissajous,  who  observed 
them  first  in  1855),  figures  produced  by  the  composition 
of  two  simple  harmonic  motions,  as  the  curve  formed  on 
a  screen  by  a  ray  of  light  refiected  first  from  a  mirror  at- 
tached to  one  vibrating  tuning-fork,  and  then  from  a  mir- 
ror on  another  fork  which  is  placed,  for  example,  at  right 
angles  to  the  first.  The  form  of  the  curve  traced  out  by 
the  point  of  light  depends  upon  the  difference  of  pitch 
between  the  two  forks,  and  also  upon  the  difference  of 
phase.— Loxodromic  curve.  See  loxodromic.— Jlia,s- 
netic  curves.  See  magnetic. — Mechanical  curve,  a 
curve  of  such  a  nature  that  the  relation  between  the  ab- 
scissa and  the  ordinate  cannot  be  expressed  by  an  algebraic 
equation.  Such  curves  are  now  generally  called  transcen- 
dental curves :  opposed  to  algebraic  curve. — Order  Of  an 
algebraic  curve,  the  number  of  points,  real  or  imaginary, 
in  which  it  cuts  every  plane  (or  every  line  in  that  plane). — 
Organic  description  of  curves,  in  gerni. ,  the  description 
of  curves  on  a  plane  by  means  of  instruments.— Periodic 
curve,  a  curve  which  represents  a  periodic  function. — 
Plane  curve,  a  curve  lying  in  a  plane. — Quartlc  curve, 
a  curve  of  the  fourth  order. — Radical  curve,  a  spiral  hav- 
ing several  branches  through  the  origin. — Range  curve, 
a  curve  employed  to  determine  the  approximate  ranges 
for  different  angles  of  elevation  of  a  projectile  fired  from  a 
given  piece  with  a  given  charge  of  powder.  It  is  con- 
structed by  tracing  a  line  through  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  ordinates  and  abscissas  representing  respec- 
tively the  angles  of  elevation  given  and  the  corresponding 
ranges  obtained  from  practice.  It  gives  a  rapid  method 
for  interpolating  intermediate  ranges.  The  tabulation  of 
these  elevations  with  their  corresponding  ranges  taken 
from  the  curve  constitutes  a  range  table. — Rank  of  a 
curve.  See  ranfc— Sextlc  curve,  a  curve  of  the  sixth 
order.—  Skew,  twisted,  or  tortuous  curve,  a  curve  not 
lying  in  aplane.— Transcendental  curve,  a  curve  whose 
equation  contains  transcendental  functions  of  one  or  more 
of  the  coordinates.- Twisted  cubic  curve.  Same  as 
twisted  cubic  (which  see,  under  cubic,  n.). 
curve  (kferv),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  curved,  ppr. 
curving.  [In  earlier  use  curb  (now  with  de- 
flected senses:  see  curb,  v.),  <.  OF.  curber, 
corier,  courber,  F.  courber  =  Pr.  corbar  =  OSp. 
corvar  (Sp.  encorvar)  =  Pg.  curvar  =  It.  cur- 
vare,  corvare,  <  L.  ourvare,  bend,  curve,  <  curviis, 
bent,  curved:  see  curve,  a.]  I.  trans.  To  bend; 
cause  to  take  the  shape  of  a  curve ;  crook ; 
inflect. 

And  lissome  Vivien  .  .  . 

,  .  .  curved  an  arm  about  his  neck. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Brunelleschi  curved  the  dome  which  Michel  Angelo 
hung  in  air  on  St.  Peter's. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  2. 

II.  intrans.  To  have  or  assume  a  curved  or 
flexed  form :  as,  to  curve  inward. 

Out  again  I  curve  and  flow.  Tennyson,  The  Brook. 


curriserial 

Through  the  dewy  meadow's  breast,  fringed  with  shade 
but  touched  on  one  side  with  the  sun-smile,  ran  the  crva 
tal  river,  curving  in  its  brightness,  like  diverted  hope 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxiiii 

curvedness  (k6r'ved-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing curved.     [Eare.] 

curvet  (ker'vet  or  kfer-vet'),  n.  [Formerly 
corvet,  <  It.  corvetta  (=  F.  courbette),  a  curvet 
leap,  bound,  <  corvare,  curvare,  bow,  bend' 
stoop,  <  L.  curvare,  bend,  curve :  see  curve  v.] 

1.  m  the  manage,  a  leap  of  a  horse  in  wiich 
both  the  fore  legs  are  raised  at  once  and 
equally  advanced,  the  haunches  lowered,  and 
the  hind  legs  brought  forward,  the  horse  spring- 
ing as  the  fore  legs  are  falling,  so  that  all  Ms 
legs  are  in  the  air  at  once. 

The  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  li.  3. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  prank ;  a  frolic.    Johnson. 
curvet  (kfer'vet  or  ker-vet'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

curveted  or  curvetted,  ppr.  curveting  or  curvet- 
ting. [Formerly  corvet;  =  It.  corvettare  =  P. 
courbetter;  from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
leap  in  a  curvet ;  prance. 

Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  279. 
He  ruled  his  eager  courser's  gait ; 
Forced  him,  with  chastened  Are,  to  prance, 
And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  18. 
The  huge  steed  .  .  .  plunged  and  curveted,  with  re- 
doubled fury,  down  the  long  avenue.     jPoe,  Tales,  I.  480. 

2.  To  leap  and  frisk. 

Cry,  holla  I  to  the  tongue,  I  prithee ;  it  curvets  unsea- 
sonably. Shak.,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

A  gang  of  merry  roistering  devils,  frisking  and  curvet- 
ing on  a  flat  rock.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  348. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  make  a  curvet ;  cause 
to  make  an  upward  spring. 

The  upright  leaden  spout  curvetting  its  liquid  filament 
into  it.  Lander. 

curvicaudate  (kfer-vi-kft'dat),  a.  [<  L.  curvus, 
curved,  +  cauda,  tail:  see  caudate.']  Having 
a  curved  or  crooked  tail. 

curvicostate  (kto-vi-kos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  ownm, 
curved,  +  casta,  a  rib:  see  costate.]  Having 
small  curved  ribs. 

curvidentate  (k6r-vi-den'tat),  a.  [<  L.  air- 
vus,  curved,  -I-  den{t-)s  =  E.  tooth:  see  den- 
tate.]   Having  curved  teeth. 

curvifoliate  (ker-vi-fo'U-at),  a.  [<  L.  curvns, 
curved, -f-/oMMTO,  a  leaf:  aee  foliate.]  Having 
curved  leaves. 

CUr'Viform  (k6r'vi-f 6rm),  a.  [<  L.  curvus,  curved, 
+  forma,  shape.]     Having  a  curved  form. 

CUrvilinead  (k6r-vi-lin'e-ad),  n.  [As  cmvi- 
line-ar  +  -ad^.]  An  instrument  for  delineat- 
ing curves. 

curvilinear  (ker-vi-lin'e-ar),  a.  [Also  cmrvi- 
lineal  (after  linear,  lineal);  of.  F.  curviligne  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  curvilineo ;  <  L.  cwrvus,  bent,  +  lima, 
line :  see  line'^.]  Having  a  curved  Une;  con- 
sisting of  or  bounded  by  curved  lines :  as,  a  mr- 
vilinear  figure — CurvUiuear  angle.  See  <mgU\\. 
—Curvilinear  coordinates.    See  coordinate. 

curvilinearity  (k6r-vi-lin-e-ar'i-ti),  ».  [<  atr- 
vilinear  +  -ity.]  The  state  of  being  curvilin- 
ear, or  of  consisting  in  curved  lines. 

curvilinearly  (k6r-vi-lin'e-ar-li),  adv.  In  a 
curvilinear  manner. 

curvinervate  (ker-vi-ner'vat),  a.  [<  L.  ewnus, 
curved,  -I-  nervus,  nerve:  see  nervate.]    Hav- 

.  ing  the  veins  or  nervures  curved. 

cur'vinerved  (k6r'vi-n6rvd),  a.  Same  as  mr- 
vinervate. 

Cur'Virostra  (kfer-vi-ros'tra),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
curvus,  curved,  +  rostrum,  li'eak.]  A  genus  of 
birds ;  the  crossbills  :  synonymous  with  L03M 
(which  see).  Scopoli,  1777.  Also  called  Cnr 
cirostra. 

cur'Virostral  (kfer-vi-ros'tral),  a.  [<  L.  ewrms, 
bent,  -1-  rostrum,  a  beak, '+  -al.]  1.  In  gen- 
eral, having  a  deourved  biU,  as  a  curlew  or 
creeper. — 2.  Specifically,  having  a  crooked, 
cruciate  bill,  as  the  crossbills ;  metagnathous. 
See  out  under  crossbill. 

Our'Virostres  (ker-vi-ros'trez),  n.pl.  [NIj-i  >  !■• 
curvus,  curved,  -1-  rostrum,  a  beak.]  Inormth., 
a  group  of  laminiplantar  oscine  Passei'es,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Certhiomorphw  of  Sundevall. 
Solater,  1880. 

curviserial  (ker-vi-se'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  curvvf, 
curved,  -I-  series,  series,  -I-  -al.]  Arranged  m 
curved  or  spiral  ranks :  in  bot,  applied  by  bra- 
vais  to  a  theoretical  form  of  leaf-arrangement 
in  which  the  angle  of  divergence  is  incommen- 
surable with  the  circumference,  and  conse- 
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quently  no  leaf  can  be  exactly  above  any  pre- 
ceding one .  The  ordinary  f  onns  of  phyllotaxy  indicated 
by  the  fractiona  J,  i,  §,  etc.,  approximate  more  and  more 
closely  to  this,  and  the  deviation  in  the  ^  and  ^  arrange- 
ments is  inappreciable.  Such  forms,  therefore,  are  some- 
times so  designated. 

Ciurvital  (kfer'vi-tal),  a.  [<  ewrve  +  -it-  +  -al.'] 
Pertaining  to  curves  in  general Curvital  func- 
tion, a  function  expressing  the  length  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar from  a  fixed  point  of  a  curve  upon  a  normal  at  a  varia- 
ble point,  the  length  ol  the  arc  from  the  fixed  to  the  varia- 
ble point  being  the  independent  variable  of  the  function. 

corrity  (k6r'vi-ti),  n.  [=  F.  cuniti  =  Pr.  cur- 
vitat  =  Sp.  curvidad  =  Pg.  curvidade  =  It.  eur- 
mta,  <  LL.  eunUa{t-)s,  <  L.  cwvus,  curved :  see 
ewrve,  a.]  The  state  of  being  curved ;  curva- 
ture. 

CUTVOgraph.  (ker'vo-graf),  n.  [<  L.  cunus, 
curved,  +  Gr.  ypoupsiv,  write.]     An  arcograph. 

curvoust  (Mr'vus),  a.  [<  L.  curvus,  curved:  see 
cwnie,  a.]    Bent;  crooked;  curved.    Coles,  1717. 

curvulate  (kSr'vu-latJ,  a.  [<  NL.  *curimlus, 
dim.  of  L.  curvus,  curved,  +  -afei.]  Slightly 
curved. 

curwillett  (kSr-wil'et),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
The  sanderling,  CaUdris  arenaria.    Montagu. 

curyt,  «•  [ME.  cury,  var.  of  cure,  <  L.  cura, 
care :  see  cure,  ».]    Art ;  device ;  invention. 

Cookes  with  thelre  new  conceytes  .  .  . 
Many  new  curies  alle  day  they  are  contryvynge  and  f  ynd- 
yiige.  Babses  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  149. 

Cusco  bark.    See  barJc^. 

Cusco  china.  Same  as  Cusco  bark  (whicTi  see, 
under  6arfc2). 

CUSCO-cinchonin  (kus"ko-sin'ko-nin),  n.  Same 
as  cuseonine. 

CUSCOnidine  (Ims  -  kon '  i  -  din),  n.  [<  Cusco(n-) 
(hark)  +  -id^  +  -irae^.]  An  alkaloid  of  cinchona. 

cuseonine  (kus'ko-nin),  n.  [<  Ouscoin-')  {lark) 
-H  -ine2.]  An  alkaloid  (C23H26N2O4  +  2H2O) 
of  cinchona.    Also  cusco-cinchonin. 

(Duscusl  (kus'kus),  n.  [NL.,  of  native  origin.] 
A  genus  of  marsupial  quadrupeds  of  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Papuan  islands,  including  opossum- 
like prehensUe-tailed  phalangers,  covered  with 
dense  woolly  fur,  having  a  small  head  and 


Cttscus  maculatus. 

large  eyes,  living  in  trees,  and  characterized  by 
slow  movements.  Their  average  size  is  about  that  of 
a  domestic  cat.  There  are  several  species,  as  C,  ursinite, 
C.  orientals,  C.  maculatus,  and  C.  vestitus,  the  last  in- 
habiting New  Guinea. 

CUSCUS^  (kus'kus),  n.  [<  E.  Ind.  kJiuskhus.'] 
The  commercial  name  for  the  long  fibrous 
aromatic  root  of  cuscus-grass,  which  is  used 
for  making  tatties  or  screens,  ornamental  bas- 
kets, etc. 

CUSCUS-grass  (kus'kus-gras),  n.  An  aromatic 
grass  of  India,  Andropogon  muricatus.  See  An- 
(Iropogon  and  tattie. 


Voidet  (Cusatta). 
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Cuscuta  (kus-ku'ta),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  Ar. 
name.]  A  genus  of  parasitic  plants,  natural 
oiaei  Convolvulace(B ;  the  dodders.  They  are  slen- 
der, leafless,  yellow  or  orange-colored  twining  plants, 
drawing  their  nourishment  wholly  from  the  herbaceous 
plants  to  which  they  fasten.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
the  embryo  is  without  cotyledons.  There  are  about  80 
species,  widely  distributed,  some  of  them  noxious  weeds, 
as  C.  Epilmum  and  C.  Tn/olii,  which  are  very  injurious 
m  fields  of  flax  and  clover.    See  dodderl. 

CUSh  (kush),  n.  [Anglo-Iud.]  The  commercial 
name  in  India  for  sorghum. 

cushat  (kiish'at),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  mshot,  cow- 
shot,  cowshut,  cooscot,  So.  also  kowschot,  also 
cushie  {cusUe-dow);  <  ME.  cowseot,  couscot,  < 
AS.  eusoote,  cuseeote,  cuscute,  a  ring-dove,  per- 
haps for  *cuc-scote,  lit.  quick-shooting,  swift- 
flying,  <  cucu,  contr.  of  cwicu,  owic,  quick,  + 
-scote,  <  scedtan,  shoot:  see  shoot,  shot.']  The 
ring-dove  or  wood-pigeon,  Colurriba  palumhus. 
Far  ben  thy  dark  green  planting's  shade 
The  cushat  croodles  am'rously.  TannahUl. 

In  this  country  the  ringdove  or  wood-pigeon  is  also 
called  the  cushat  and  the  queest.     Tarrell,  British  Birds. 

CUShew-bird  (kush'S-berd),  n.    [<  cushew,  prob. 

imitative,  +  UrdX.']    A  name  of  the  galeated 

curassow.     See  curassow,  2. 
CUShie-doo  (kush'i-do),  n.     [So. ;  also  written 

cushie-dow;  <  cushie,  =  cushat,  q.  v.,  +  doo,  dow, 

E.  dove.]  A  Scotch  name  of  the  ring-dove  or 
cushat,  Coluniba  palumbus.  ■  MacgilUvray. 

cushiest,  n.  pi.    See  cuishes. 

cushinf,  re.    See  cushion. 

cushinetl,  n.    See  cushionet. 

cushion  (kush'un),  n.  [Barlymod.  B.  also  cjtsfe- 
in,  quishon;  <  ME.  cuschone,  cuysshen,  qu/ysshen, 
cuyschun,  <  OF.  cuissin,  coessin,  coissin,  cou^sin, 

F.  coussin  =  Pr.  coisin,  coissi  =  Sp.  coxin,  now 
cojin  =  Pg.  coodm  =  It.  cuscino,  eoseino  =  OHG. 
chussin,  MHG.  kiissin.  Or.  kiissen,  kissen  =  MLG. 
D.  kussen  (cf.  Sw.  kudde),  <  ML.  cussinus,  cush- 
ion', modified,  under  Eom.  influence,  from  *cul- 
citinum,  dim.  of  L.  culcita,  a  cushion,  pillow, 
feather  bed,  quilt :  see  counterpoint^  and  quilt.] 

1 .  A  bag-like  case  of  cloth  or  leather,  usually 
of  moderate  size,  filled  with  feathers,  wool,  or 
other  soft  material,  used  to  support  or  ease 
some  part  of  the  body  in  sitting  or  reclining, 
as  on  a  chair  or  lounge.    See  pUlow. 

XIppon  which  tyme  of  sitting,  the  servitorys  moste  dili- 
gently a-wayte  to  serve  them  of  qussyons. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  369. 
In  a  shadowy  saloon, 
On  silken  cushioTis  half  reclined. 

Tennyson,  Eleanore. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  cushion  in  structure, 
softness,  elasticity,  use,  or  appearance;  espe- 
cially, something  used  to  counteract  a  sudden 
shock,  jar,  or  jolt,  as  in  a  piece  of  mechanism. 
Specifically — (a)  An  elastic  pad  of  calfskin  stuffed  with 
wool,  on  which  gold-leaf  is  placed  and  cut  with  a  palette- 
knife  into  the  forms  or  sizes  needed  by  the  finisher  for  the 
gilding  of  books.  Also  called  gold-cushion,  (b)  A  pillow 
used  in  lace-making.  See  pillow,  (c)  A  pincushion  (which 
see),  (d)  In  hair-dressing,  a  pad  used  for  supporting  the 
hair  and  increasing  its  apparent  mass. 

The  hair  was  arranged  [in  1789]  over  a  cushion  formed 
of  wool,  and  covered  with  silk. 

Fairholt,  Costume,  II.  211. 

(e)  The  rubber  of  an  electrical  machine.  See  rubber,  (/) 
The  padded  side  or  rim  of  a  billiard-table,  (g)  The  head 
of  a  bit-stock.  See  braced,  14.  (ft)  In  mach.,  a  body  of 
air  or  steam  which  serves,  under  pressure,  as  an  elastic 
check  or  buffer ;  specifically,  steam  left  in  the  cylinder  of 
an  engine  to  serve  as  an  elastic  check  for  the  piston. 
The  cushion  is  made  by  closing  the  exhaust-outlet  an  in- 
stant before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  or  by  opening  the  inlet 
for  live  steam  before  the  stroke  is  finished,  (i)  In  zool., 
a  pulvillus.  (j)  In  bot.,  the  enlargement  at  or  beneath 
the  insertion  of  many  leaves,  a  special  mobile  organ.  Also 
called  piUmnus.    (k)  In  arch.,  the  echinus  of  a  capital. 

3.  The  woolsack. 

[Chief  Justice  Hale]  became  the  cushion  exceedingly 
well.  Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  1. 144. 

Cushion  style,  in  embroidery,  formerly,  the  simplest 
stitch,  like  modern  Berlin  work  or  worsted  work:  so 
called  because  much  used  for  cushions  to  kneel  upon  in 
church,  etc.— To  he  heside  the  cushiont,  to  miss  the 
mark  (literally  or  figuratively).  Nares.—to  hit  or  miss 
the  cushiont,  to  succeed  or  fail  in  an  attempt ;  hit  or 
miss  a  mark.  Nares. 
cushion  (kush'un),  V.    [<  cushion, «.]    I.  trans. 

1 .  To  seat  on  or  as  on  a  cushion  or  cushions. 

Many,  who  are  cushioned  upon  thrones,  would  have  re- 
mained in  obscurity.  Boliiigbroke,  Parties. 

2.  To  cover  or  conceal  with  or  as  with  a  cushion ; 
furnish  with  a  cushion  or  cushions,  ui  any  sense 
of  that  word:  as,  to  cushion  a  seat;  to  cushion 
a  carriage. 

Further  gain  was  also  made  by  cushioning  the  bearings 
of  the  diaphragm  on  both  sides  with  rings  of  paper. 

G.  B.  Prescott,  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  24. 

3t.  To  put  aside  or  suppress. 


Cushion-capital 
(Nonnan). 
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The  apothecary  trotted  into  town,  now  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  vicar's  motives  for  desiring  to  cushion  his  son's 
oratory.  M.  W.  Savage,  R.  IMedlicott,  ii.  10. 

II.  intrans.  In  billiards,  to  make  the  cue-ball 
hit  the  cushion,  either  before  it  touches  any 
other  ball  or  after  contact  with  the  object-ball. 
cushion-capital  (kush'un-kap''''i-tal),  n.  In 
arch.,  a  capital  of  such  form  as  to  appear  like 
a  cushion  pressed  upon  by 
the  weight  of  the  entablature. 
It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  In- 
dian buildings ;  and  the  name  is  spe- 
cifically given  to  a  form  of  J^orman 
capital,  consisting  of  a  cube  round- 
ed off  at  its  lower  angles. 

cushion-carom  (kiish '  un  - 
kar'^om),  n.  In  billiards,  a  car- 
om in  which  the  cue-ball  hits 
the  cushion  before  striking 
the  second  object-ball. 

cushion-dance  (kush '  un  - 
dans),  re.  An  English  and 
Scotch  dance,  especially  pop- 
ular among  country  people  and  at  weddings. 
It  is  a  sort  of  circular  gallopade  in  single  file,  in  which, 
at  a  certain  regularly  recurring  stage  in  the  music,  each 
dancer  in  turn  drops  a  cushion  before  one  of  the  other 
sex ;  the  two  having  knelt  and  kissed  each  other,  the  prom- 
enade is  resumed.  In'  Scotland  it  is  called  bab  at  the  bow- 
ster,  or  bob  at  the  bolster. 

cushionet  (kush'un-et),  re.  [Formerly  also 
ctishinet  (=  It.  cuscinetto);  as  cushion  +  dim. 
-et.]    A  little  cushion. 

cushioning  (kush'un-ing),  n.  [<  cushion  + 
■4ng^.]  The  act  of  providing  with  a  cushion ;  a 
provision  of  cushions;  in  mach.,  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  cushion ;  a  cushion  or  buffer. 

If  the  small  quantity  [of  air]  necessary  to  supply  the 
motor  be  confined,  it  will  also  be  ample  to  provide  all  the 
cushioning  that  is  desirable.      5a.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8682. 

Preadmission,  that  is  to  say,  admission  before  the  end  of 
the  back  stroke,  which,  together  with  the  compression  of 
steam  left  in  the  cylinder  when  the  exhaust  port  closes, 
produces  the  mechanical  effect  of  cushioning. 

Sncyc.  Brit,  XXII.  601. 

cushion-rafter  (kush'un-raf''''ter),  n.  An  auxil- 
iary rafter  placed  beneath  a  principal  one,  to 
relieve  an  unusual  strain. 

cushion-scale  (kush'un-skal),  «.  A  very  com- 
mon scale-insect,  Icerya  purchasi,  injurious  to 
the  orange  and  other  fruits  cultivated  in  CaU- 
fomia:  so  called  from  the  large  cushion-like, 
waxy,  fluted  ovisac  attached  to  the  bodies  of 
the  females.  It  is  very  active  and  hardy,  is  capable  of 
being  transported  from  one  continent  to  another,  infests 
many  different  cultivated  trees  and  plants,  and  is  a  great 
pest.  The  female  bug  has  three  molts  and  the  male  two. 
Also  called  cottony  cushioTi-scale,  and  also  white  scale, 
Jiuted  scale,  and  Austrailian  hug. 

CUShion-S'bar  (kush'un-star),  re.  A  kind  of  star- 
fish of  the  genus  Goniaster  and  family  Asteri- 
nidce.  6.  equestris,  the  knotty  cushion-star,  is 
a  British  species. 

cushion-stitch  (kush'un-stich),  re.  In  embroi- 
dery, a  stitch  by  which  the  ground  is  covered 
with  straight  short  lines  formed  by  repeated 
short  stitches.  This  stitch  was  much  used  to  form  the 
background  of  elaborate  embroidery  in  the  fifteenth  and 
later  centuries,  sometimes  imitating  painting,  the  colors 
being  mingled  with  great  ingenuity  so  as  to  represent 
clouds,  distant  foliage,  etc. 

cushiony  (kush'un-i),  a.  [<  cushion  +  -yl.] 
Like  a  cushion ;  soft  and  yielding  or  elastic. 

A  bow-legged  character  with  a  flat  and  cushiony  nose, 
Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  x. 

It  was  this  turfy  and  grassy  character  of  these  moun- 
tains— I  am  tempted  to  say  their  cushiony  character — 
that  no  reading  or  picture-viewing  of  mine  had  prepared 
me  for.  The  Century,  XXVII.  110. 

Cushite  (kush'it),  n.  and  a.  [<  Cu^h,  the  son 
of  Ham,  -f-  -ite2.]  i_  «.  A  descendent  of  Gush, 
the  son  of  Ham;  a  member  of  a  division  of  the 
Hamite  family  named  from  Gush,  anciently  oc- 
cupying Ethiopia  and  perhaps  parts  of  Arabia 
and  Babylonia. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cushites  or 
their  language. 

CUSk  (kusk),  re.  A  local  name  in  Great  Britain 
of  the  torsk,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Brosmius,  and 
in  the  United  States  of  the  burbot.  Lota  macu- 
losa. 

Telemachus  caught  a  laker  of  thirteen  pounds  and  a 
half,  and  I  an  overgrown  ewsk,  which  we  threw  away. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p,  151. 

cuskint,  n.    A  kind  of  drinking-cup. 

A  cup,  a  cuskin.  Nomenclator,  p,  232.    (JELaXliwell.) 

cusp  (kusp),  n.  [<  L.  curspis,  a  point,  spear,  jave- 
lin, lance,  string,  etc.]  1.  In  astron.,  the  point 
or  horn  of  a  orescent,  specifically  of  the  cres- 
cent moon. —  2.  In  astral. ,  the  beginning  or  first 
entrance  of  any  house  in  the  calculation  of  na- 
tivities. 


cusp 

\o  other  planet  hath  so  many  dignities, 
Either  by  himself,  or  in  regard  ol  the  citsp€. 

Fletcher  (and  others).  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  2. 
The  Cuip  or  very  entrance  of  any  house,  or  fli-st  begin- 
ning, is  upon  the  line  where  you  see  the  figures  placed. 

Laiy,  Christian  Astrology,  etc.  (ed.  1659),  p.  33. 

3.  In  geom.,  a  stationary  point  on  a  curve, 
where  a  point 
describing  the 
curve  has  its 
motion  precise- 
ly  reversed. — 

/I  T«        ™«.,7.  A  Ramphoid  Cusp 

4.  in       arcn.,     „ith  us  Tangent :  be. 

an  intersecting   ■"?  ^  combination  or 

.                         ,  o  a  simple  cusp  and  an  A  Simple  or  Cera- 

pomt  01       tne  inflection,     involving  toid  Cusp,  with  the 

amoll  Q-p/ia     n-r  also    a    double    tan-  tangent   at  the  sla- 

sma,Il_  arcs    OI  g„tandanode.  tionary point. 

foliations  dec- 
orating the   internal  curves   of  the  trefoils, 
cinquefoUs,  etc.,  of  medieval  tracery;  also,  the 


^- 


Cusps. 
I.  St  Ouen,  Rouen,  isth  century.    2.  Tomb  ot  Can  Signorio  della 
Scala,  Verona,  14th  century.    3.  Notre  Dame  du  Folgoat,  Brittany, 
z6th  century.   4.  Cathedral  of  Reims,  13th  century.    5.  Ducal  Palace, 
Venice.   6,  Tomb  of  Can  Mastino  delia  Scala,  Verona, 

figure  formed  by  the  intersection  of  such  arcs. 

—  5.  Insool.  and  anat. :  (a)  Any  special  promi- 
nence or  protuberance  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth. 
A  blunt  conical  cusp  is  called  a  tubercle;  a  sharp  sec- 
torial cusp  is  a  blade;  a  low  or  lateral  cusp  is  a  heel. 
Teeth  are  sometimes  named  from  the  number  of  their 
cusps,  as  bicuspid,  tiieuepid.  A  canine  tooth,  the  crown 
of  which  consists  of  a  single  cusp,  is  cugpidate.    (ft)  A 

sharp  tooth-like  process  on  a  mar^n  or  part. 
— 6.  In  iot.,  a  sharp  and  rigid  point,  as  of  a 
leaf —  Cusp  of  the  second  Mud,  in  geom.,  a  ramphoid 
cusp.  See  first  figure,  def.  3. — Deciduous  cusps.  See 
deciduous. 

Cusparia  bark.    See  harlfl. 

cnspaiin  (kus'pa-rin),  n.  [<  Cusparia  (see 
del.)  -I-  -irfi.']  A  non-azotized  crystallizable 
substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  true 
angostura,  Galipea  Cusparia.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in  water. 

cuspated  (kus'pa-ted),  a.  [<  cosp  +  -ate^  +  -ed^. 
Cf .  cuspidate.']  Ending  in  a  cusp  or  point ;  point- 
ed; cuspidated. 

CUSped  (kuspt),  a.  [<  cusp  +  -ecfi.']  Furnished 
with  a  cusp ;  cusp-shaped. 

cuspidal  (kus'pi-dal),  a.  [<  L.  cuspis  (cuspid-), 
a  point,  -I-  -al.]  1.  Ending  in  a  point. — 3.  In 
geom.,  having  a  cusp;  relating  to  a  cusp.— Cus- 
pidal cubic,  a  plane  cubic  curve  having  a  cusp.  Such 
curves  are  of  the  third  class,  and  have  only  one  point  of 
inflection  and  no  node. — Cuspidal  curve.    See  curve. 

—  Cuspidal  edge,  of  a  developable  surface,  the  locus  of 
points  where  successive  generators  of  the  surface  inter- 
sect. Also  called  edge  of  regression. —  Cuspidal  locus, 
the  locus  of  cusps  of  a  family  of  curves. 

Cuspidaria  (kus-pi-da'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
cuspis  (cuspid-),  a  point,  -t-  -aria.']  A  genus 
of  bivalves,  typical  of  the  family  Cuspidariidce. 
Also  called  Necera. 

Cuspidariidae  (kus"pi-da-ri'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Cuspidaria  +  -idee.]  A 'family  of  bivalves  with 
single  branchiaa  on  each  side  very  little  devel- 
oped or  wanting,  palpi  also  wanting,  and  with 
an  inequivalve  shell  having  a  calcareous  osse- 
let  in  each  valve  and  posterior  lateral  teeth. 
They  are  of  small  size,  and  inhabit  almost  all 
seas,  generally  at  considerable  depths.  Also 
called  Neceridce. 

cuspidate  (kus'pi-dat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cus- 
pidated, ppr.  cuspidating.  [<  L.  cuspidatus,  pp. 
of  cuspidare,  make  pointed,  <  cuspis  (cuspid-),  a 
point,  a  spear:  see  cusp.]  To  make  cuspidate 
or  pointed;  sharpen. 

cuspidate,  cuspidated  (kus'pi-dat,  -da-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  cuspidatus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Fur- 
nished with  or  ending  in  a  cusp  or  cuspis:  mu- 
cronate:  as,  cuspidate  leaves  (leaves  tipped 
with  a  sharp  rigid  point  or  spine,  as  in  thistles). 
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—  2.  Specifically,  having  a  single  cusp,  as  a 
canine  tooth. 

cuspides,,».    Plural  of  caspis. 

CUSpidine  (kus'pi-din),  n.  [<  L.  cuspis  (cuspid-), 
a  spear,  +  -ine^.]  A  mineral  occurring  on  Mt. 
Vesuvius  in  pale  rose-red,  spear-shaped  crys- 
tals.   It  is  probably  a  fluosilicate  of  calcium. 

cuspidor,  cuspidore  (kus'pi-d6r,  -dor),  n.  [<  Pg. 
cuspidor,  a  spitter,  a  spittoon,  <  cuspir,  cospir, 
spit,  <  L.  conspuere,  spit  upon,  <  co»- (intensive) 
-f  spuere,  spit,  =  E.  spew,  q.  v.]     A  spittoon. 

cuspis  (kus'pis),  11.;  pi.  cuspides  (-pi-dez).  [L. 
cuspis  (cuspid-),,  a  point,  spear,  etc. :  see  cusp.] 
In  eool.  and  anat. ,  a  cusp ;  a  point,  tip,  or  mucro. 

cuss^  (kus),  n.  [A  vulgar  pron.  of  curse :  see 
curse^,  curse'2.]  1.  A  curse:  used  both  in  the 
proper  sense,  as  an  imprecation,  and  (as  equiv- 
alent to  curse^)  as  a  symbol  of  worthlessness : 
see  ctirse'^-,  ourse^. —  3.  [A  particular  use  of  the 
preceding,  but  perhaps  in  part  associated  with 
customer,  somewhat  similarly  used.]  A  fellow ; 
a  perverse  or  refractory  person :  a  general  term 
of  contempt  or  reproach  (sometimes  very  slight 
or  jocose) :  usually  with  an  epithet :  as,  a  hard 
cuss;  a  mean  cuss;  a  little  cuss.  [Low  or  hu- 
morous, U.  S.] 

The  concern  is  run  by  a  lot  of  cusses  who  have  failed  in 
various  branches  of  literature  themselves. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  285. 

CUSS^  (kus),  V.  [A  vulgar  pron.  of  curse :  see 
cufse^,  v.]  I.  <?•«««.  To  curse;  swear  at.  [Low, 
17.  S.] 

II.  intrans.  To  curse ;  swear ;  use  profane 
language.     [Low,  U.  S.] 

CUSS'^t,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  variant  of  'kiss.  Chaur- 
cer. 

CUSSednesS  (kus'ed-nes),  n.  [A  vulgar  pron.  of 
cursedness ;  used  with  some  ref.  also  to  cuss^, 
».,  2,  a  perverse  or  refractory  person.]  Cursed- 
ness; perverseness ;  cantankerousness.  [Low 
or  humorous,  U.  S.] 

cusser  (kus'6r),  n.  [Also  cooser,  causer,  as- 
similated forms  of  cursour,  a  stamon,  steed,  < 
ME.  corsour,  courser,  a  courser,  a  steed:  see 
courser'^.]    A  stallion.     [Scotch.] 

Then  he  rampauged  and  drew  his  sword  —  for  ye  ken  a 
fie  man  and  a  cusser  fears  na  the  deil. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xi. 

cussest,  n.  pi.    See  cuishes. 

CUSSO  (kiis'o),  n.  [Abyssinian.]  The  pistillate 
inflorescence  of  Brayera  anthelmintica,  a  rosa- 
ceous tree  of  Abyssinia.  It  contains  a  bitter, 
acrid  resin,  and  is  an  efficient  tsenifuge.  Also 
written  Jcooso. 

cuss-word  (kus'werd),  n.  An  imprecation;  a 
profane  expletive;  an  oath.     [Low,  U.  S.] 

custard  (kus'tard),  n.  [A  corruption  of  ME. 
custade,  prop,  and  usually  crustade,  a  pie,  tart, 
<  OF.  croustade,  P.  croustade,  a  pie,  tart,  =  Pr. 
crustado  (Roquefort)  =  It.  crostata,  a  pie,  tart, 
also  the  crust  of  a  pie,  <  L.  crustatus,  crusted, 
pp.  of  crustare,  crust,  <  crusta,  a  crust:  see 
crust,  erujstate.]  A  compound  of  eggs  and  milk, 
sweetened,  and  baked  or  boiled. 

custard-apple  (kus'tard-ap"l),  n.  The  fruit  of 
Anona  reticulata,  a  native  of  the  "West  Indies, 
but  cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries,  it  is  a 
large,  dark-brown,  roundish  fruit,  sometimes  called  bul- 
lock's-heart  from  its  size  and  appearance. 

CUStard-Coffint  (kus  'tard-kof  "in),  n.  A  piece  of 
raised  pastry,  or  the  upper  crust,  which  covers 
a  custard. 

It  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3. 

custard-cups  (kus'tard-kups),  n.  The  willow- 
herb,  Epilobium  Mrsutum. 

custilt,  custelt,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  coustille,  f.,  a 
two-edged  sword,  a  poniard,  coustel,  coutel,  later 
cousteau,  couteau,  a  knife,  <  L.  cultellus,  dim.  of 
culter,  a  knife:  see  cutler  and  colter.]  A  po- 
niard; a  dagger. 

No  mauer  of  persone  or  persones  go  nor  walke  within 
this  town  of  Bristowe,  with  no  Glaythes,  speerys,  longe 
swerdys,  longe  daggers,  custUs,  nother  Basselardes,  by 
nyght  nor  by  day,  whereby  the  kinges  peace  in  any  manor 
wyse  may  be  trobbelid,  broken,  or  oifendid. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  427. 

custock  (kus'tok),  n.  [Also  written  custoc,  cas- 
tock,  castack,  prob.  a  corruption  of  *cole-stock, 
kail-stock  or  -stalk,  cabbage-stali.]  The  pith 
or  core  of  a  cabbage  or  cole  wort;  a  cabbage- 
stalk.     [Scotch.] 

An'  gif  the  custoc' s  sweet  or  sour, 
Wi'  joctolegs  they  taste  them. 

Bums,  Halloween. 

custode  (kus'tod),  n.     [<  F.  custode  =  Pr.  ous- 

todi  =  Sp.  Pg.  custodio  =  It.  custode,  custodio 
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(as  if  <  L.  'custodius),  <  L.  custos  xvasmor),  a 
guardian,  keeper.]  1.  In  law,  onewho  hasthe 
custody  or  guardianship  of  anything-  a  custo- 
dian.— 3.  Same  as  custodia.  S.  K.  Inventon 
1860,  Nos.  182,  296.  *' 

C'ustodee  (kus-to-de'),  n.  [As  custode  +  -eel.] 
A  custodian. 

custodes,  n.    Plm-al  of  custos. 

custodia  (kus-to'di-a),  «.;  pi.  custodial  (-e). 
[ML.  in  these  senses;  L.  custodia,  keeping 
watch,  guard,  a  prison:  see  custody.]  EccUs! 
any  vessel  or  receptacle  used  to  contain  sacred 
objects.  Specifically— (a)  A  slirine  in  which  the  sacra- 
ment was  exposed  to  the  people  or  carried  in  procession 
See  monstrance  and  ostensoir.  (6)  A  reliquary.  Also  c^. 
tode,  custodial. 

custodial^  (kus-to'di-al),  a.  [<  custody  +  -ai.] 
Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  custody  or 
guardianship. 

custodial^  (kus-to'di-al),  n.  [<  custodia  +  -al.] 
Same  as  custodia.     C.  Eeade. 

custodiam  (kus-to'di-am),  n.  [L.  custodian 
(aeo.  of  custodia,  custody :  see  custody),  occur- 
ring in  the  L.  form  of  the  lease.]  A  lease  from 
the  crown  under  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer,  by 
which  the  custody  of  lands,  etc.,  seized  into  the 
king's  hands,  is  demised  or  committed  to  some 
person  as  custodee  or  lessee  thereof.  Tomlin. 
Also  called  custodiam  lease.    [Eng.] 

custodian  (kus-to'di-an),  n.  [<  ML.  *cmtodi- 
anus,  implied  in  custodianatus,  the  office  of  a, 
custodian,  <  L.  custodia,  custody :  see  custody.] 
One  who  has  the  care  or  custody  of  anything,  as 
of  a  library,  a  public  building,  a  lunatic,  etc. ;  a 
keeper  or  guardian. 

custodianship  (kus-to'di-an-ship),  n.  [<  custo- 
dian -t-  -ship.]  The  office  or  duty  of  a  custodian. 

custodier  (kus-t6'di-6r),  n.  [<  OF.  *custodier, 
<  LL.  custodiarius,  a  keeper,  jailer,  <  L.  custo- 
dia,'keeping:  see  custody.]  A  keeper;  a  guar- 
dian; a  custodian.     [Archaic] 

But  now  he  had  become,  he  knew  not  why  or  where- 
fore, or  to  what  extent,  the  custodier,  as  the  Scottisli 
phrase  went,  of  some  important  state  secret. 

Scott,  Abbot,  six. 

custody  (kus'to-di),  n.  [=  F.  custode,  a  curtain, 
a  pyx,  a  monstrance,  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  custodia.  <  L. 
custodia,  a  keeping,  watch,  guard,  prison,  <  cus- 
tos (custod-),  a  keeper,  watchman,  guard,  akin 
to  Gr.  KEvduv,  hide,  and  prob.  to  E.  hide:  see 
hide'^.]  1.  Akeeping;  aguarding;  care, watch, 
inspection,  or  detention,  for  preservation  or 
security :  as,  the  prisoner  was  committed  to  th? 
of  the  sheriff,    it  is  often  used  to  imply  the 


power  and  duty  of  control  and  safe  keeping  of  a  thing,  as 
distinguished  from  the  legal  possession,  which  is  deeuied 
to  be  in  another  person :  thus,  the  goods  of  the  master 
may  be  in  his  legal  possession  though  in  the  custody  of  his 
servant. 

Under  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  sons  of  Merari 
shall  be  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle.  Num.  iii.  36. 

I  have  all  her  Plate  and  Houshold  stuff  in  my  Custody, 

and  unless  I  had  gone  as  I  did,  much  had  been  embezzled. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  23. 

2.  Restraint  of  liberty ;  opnfinement ;  impris- 
onment; incarceration. 

He  shall  be  apprehended  .  .  .  and  committed  to  safe 
custody  til  he  hath  paid  some  fee  for  his  ransome. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  L  5. 

"What  peace  will  be  given 
To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe. 
And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment? 

Milton,  P.  L,  ii.  333. 

3.  Safe-keeping  against  a  foe;  guarding;  se- 
curity.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

There  was  prepared  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  for  the  cm- 
tody  of  the  narrow  seas.  Btuion. 

custom  (kus'tum),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  custom, 
custome,  custum,  eustmne,  costume,  costome,  ( OF. 
costume,  custume,  customs,  coustume,  F.  cmtume 
=  Pr.  costuma  =  Sp.  costumbre  =  Pg. 
=  It.  costuma  (>  F.  also  costume,  >  E. 
q.  v.),  custom,  etc.,  <  ML.  custmna, 
custom,  etc.,  a  contraction  and  modifloation 
(as  if  through  a  form  *consuetumen,  pi.  -tumim 
of  L.  consuetude  (consuetudm-),  custom,  hamt 
(see  consust/ude),  <  consuescere,  pp.  consuetvs, 
accustom,  inchoative  form  of  consnere,  be  ac- 
customed, <  con-  (intensive)  +  suere,  be  accus- 
tomed, perhaps  <  suus,  one's  own,  his  own;  see 
consuetude.]  I.  n.  1.  The  common  use  or  prac- 
tice, either  of  an  individual  or  of  a  commuiiity, 
but  especiaUy  of  the  latter ;  habitual  repetition 
of  the  same  act  or  procedure ;  established  man- 
ner or  way. 

And  we  do  not  as  custome  is, 

We  are  worth  to  be  blamyd,  i-wysse, 

I  wolde  we  dyd  nothing  amys 

As  God  me  speyd.        ^ 
York  Playi.  V-  *** 
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The  country  emtome  maketh  things  decent  in  vse,  as  in 
Asia  for  all  men  to  weare  long  gownes  both  a  foot  and 
horsebacke.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  239. 

I  know  this  Cuttom  in  you  yet  is  but  a  light  Disposition  ; 
it  is  no  Habit,  1  hope.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  H. 

I  may  notice  that  habit  is  formed  by  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  action  or  passion,  and  that  this  repeti- 
tion is  called  consuetude,  or  custom.  The  latter  terms, 
which  properly  signify  the  cause,  are  not  unfrequently 
abusively  employed  for  habit,  their  effect. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  x. 

We  are  all  living  according  to  ciistom ;  we  do  as  other 
people  do,  and  shrink  from  an  act  of  our  own, 

Emerson,  Fortune  of  the  Eepublic. 

2.  In  law,  ooUeotively,  the  settled  haWtudes  of 
a  community,  such  as  are  and  have  been  for  an 
indefinite  time  past  generally  recognized  in  it 
as  the  standards  of  what  is  just  and  right ;  an- 
cient and  general  usage  having  the  force  of  law. 
Some  writers  use  the  word  without  qualification,  as  mean- 
ing only  general  cMstom*— that  is,  such  as  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  nation  ;  and  some  as  meaning  only  local 
or  pa/rticular  ctistoms,  such  as  obtain  only  in  a  particular 
class,  vocation,  or  place.  In  modern  use,  custom  Is  more 
appropriate  to  immemorial  habitudes,  either  general  or 
characteristic  of  a  particular  district  and  having  legal 
force,  and  usage  to  the  habitudes  of  a  particulai'  vocation 
or  trade.  In  the  history  of  France  the  term  custom,  is  ap- 
plied speciflcally  to  numerous  systems  of  ancient  usage 
which  were  judicially  recognized  as  binding  upon  their 
respective  communities  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  or 
until  the  promulgation  of  the  Code  Napoleon:  as,  the 
custom  of  Normandy,  of  Brittany,  of  Orleans,  etc.  There 
were  60  general  customs  (each  extending  over  a  whole 
province)  and  165  particular  customs  (those  of  cities,  bish- 
oprics, etc.)  reduced  to  writing.  The  custom  of  Paris  was 
established  by  the  French  as  the  law  of  Canada,  and  many 
of  its  provisions  were  embodied  in  the  Code  Napoleon. 

The  new  tenant  may  not  challenge  any  by  costome,  but 
[only]  by  sufferance  of  the  ould  tenants. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  437. 

The  fraunohiseg  and  free  custumes  vihiche  both  gode  in 
the  saide  toune  I  shall  meyntene. 

English  Oilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  416. 
Customs  within  each  country  existed  before  statutes, 
and  so  observances  come  imperceptibly  and  control  the 
conduct  of  a  circle  of  nations. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  28. 

3.  The  buying  of  goods  or  suppljring  of  one's 
current  needs ;  the  practice  of  having  recourse 
to  some  particular  place,  shop,  manufactory, 
house  of  entertainment,  etc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  or  giving  orders. 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  there  will  neither  come  cus- 
tome  nor  any  thing  from  thence  to  England  within  these 
few  yeares.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  80. 

Let  him  have  your  ciistom,  but  not  your  votes.    Addison. 

4.  ToUjtax,  orduty;  in  the  plural,  specifically, 
the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  merchandise  im- 
ported or  exported,  in  the  United  States  customs  are 
by  the  Constitution  confined  to  duties  on  imports  (on 
which  alone  they  are  now  levied  in  European  countries 
generally),  and  are  imposed  by  act  of  Congress.  They  have 
constituted  more  than  half  the  receipts  of  the  national 
government.  Their  management  is  intrusted  to  an  officer 
of  the  Treasury  Department  called  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs.    See  tariff. 

Bender  therefore  to  all  their  dues  :  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  ffustoin;  fear  to  whom 
fear.  Kom.  xiii.  7. 

The  customs  and  subsidy  of  wool,  so  fruitful  of  revenue 
in  former  times,  were  indeed  abolished,  in  consequence 
of  the  prohibition,  in  1647,  of  the  exportation  of  wool. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  6. 

Commissioner  of  Customs.  See  commissioner.— Cna- 
tom  of  merchants,  or  lexmercatoria,  the  unwritten  law 
relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  mercantile  contracts,  sale,  pur- 
chase, and  barter  of  goods,  freight,  insurance,  etc. —  Cus- 
tom of  war,  the  unwritten  military  law  derived  from 
military  usage ;  the  common  law  of  courts  martial.— Gen- 
eral custom,  (a)  In  Eng.  law,  a  custom  which,  though  it 
may  not  be  universal,  prevails  throughout  the  kingdom  at 
large,  as  distinguished  from  one  which  is  merely  local.  (6) 
In  old  French  law,  a  system  of  customary  law  common  to 
a  whole  province. — Guardian  by  custom.  See  guardian. 
—Heir  hy  custom.  See  Aeir.— Heriot  custom.  See 
heriot.  =%yn,  1.  Custom,  Habit,  Usage,  Manner,  Practice, 
Fashion,  rule,  wont.  Custom  implies  continued  volition, 
the  choice  to  keep  doing  what  one  has  done ;  as  compared 
with  manner  &nA.  fashion,  it  implies  a  good  deal  of  per- 
manence. Haiiit  is  a  custom  continued  so  steadily  as  to 
develop  a  tendency  or  inclination,  physical  or  moral,  to 
keep  it  up :  as,  the  habit  of  early  rising ;  the  habit  of  smok- 
ing. Habit  and  practice  apply  more  often  to  the  acts  of 
an  individual ;  fashitm  and  usage  more  often  to  many ;  the 
others  indifferently  to  one  or  more.  Manner  ranges  in 
meaning  from  custom  to  habit ;  as,  it  was  the  wuamer  of 
the  country.  Practice  is  nearly  equivalent  to  custom,  but 
is  somewhat  more  emphatically  an  act.  Fashion  is  ap- 
plied to  those  customs  which  go  by  caprice  or  fancy,  with 
little  basis  in  reason ;  it  especially  applies  to  trifling 
things,  and  those  things  which  have  little  permanence : 
as,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  hence  its, application  to 
the  constantly  changing  styles  of  dress. 

Ill  customs  by  degrees  to  habits  rise, 
III  habits  soon  become  exalted  vice. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Pythag.  Phil.,  1.  682. 

In  some  royal  houses  of  Europe  it  was  once  a  custom 

that  every  son,  if  not  every  daughter,  should  learn  a  trade. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

Kight  thinking  in  any  matter  depends  very  much  on  the 
habit  at  thought ;  and  the  habit  of  thought,  partly  nat- 
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ural,  depends  in  part  on  the  artificial  influences  to  which 
the  mmd  has  been  subjected. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  SocioL,  p.  314. 
Usages  no  matter  of  what  kind,  which  circumstances 
have  established  .  .  .  become  sanctified. 

H.  Speruer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  622. 
To  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  marmer  bom,  it  is  a  custom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Shah.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
It  was  once  the  practice  of  nations  to  slaughter  prison- 
ers of  war  ;  but  even  the  Spirit  of  War  recoils  now  from 
this  bloody  sacrifice.  Sumner,  Orations,  I.  60. 

In  words,  a.a  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold. 
Alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L  333. 
4.  Duty,  Impost,  etc.    See  tax,  n. 

II.  a.  1.  Done  or  made  for  individual  cus- 
tomers, or  to  order:  as,  eiistom  work;  custom 
shoes. — 2.  Engaged  in  doing  custom  work:  as, 
a  ciistom  tailor. 

customt  (kus'tum),  V.  [<  ME.  customen,<  OF. 
costumer,  coustumer,  eustwmer,  accustom,  <  cos- 
tume, custume,  custom :  see  custom,  n.,  and  cf . 
accustom,  of  which  custom,  v.,  is  in  part  an  abbre- 
viated form.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  f anuliar : 
accustom. 

And  yat  menn  of  craftes  and  all  othir  menn  yat  fyndes 
torches,  yat  yai  come  furth  in  array  and  in  ye  manere  as 
it  has  been  vsed  and  customed  before  yis  time,  noght  haue- 
yng  wapen,  careynge  tapers  of  ye  pagentz. 

Proclamation  by  Mayor  of  York,  1394,  quoted  in 
[York  Plays,  Int.,  p.  xxxlv. 
3.  To  give  custom  to ;  supply  with  customers. 

If  a  shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  in  his  shop,  but  only 
work  as  he  is  bespoken,  he  should  be  weakly  customed. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  219. 

3.  To  pay  duty  for  at  the  custom-house. 

He  hath  more  or  lesse  stolen  from  him  that  day  they 
custome  the  goods.  Hakluyfs  Voyages,  II.  237. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  accustomed ;  be  wont. 
For  on  a  Bridge  he  eustometh  to  fight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  7. 

customable  (kus'tum-a-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  custu- 
mable,  <  OP.  costwmahte,  coustumable,  custuma- 
J)le,  <  costumer,  eustumer,  ^ustom :  see  custom, 
v.,  and  -a'ble.']  If.  Common;  habitual;  cus- 
tomary. 

Their  trials  and  recoueries  are  .  .  .  y^oncustomablela.vt, 
which  consisteth  vppon  laudable  customes. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  438. 
They  use  the  customable  adornings  of  the  country. 

Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  39. 

2.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  caUed 
customs ;  dutiable.     [Rare.] 

customaoleuess  (kus'tum-a-bl-nes),  n.  Gen- 
eral use  or  practice ;  conformity  to  custom. 
[Rare.] 

CUStomably  (kus'tum-a-bli),  adv.  According 
to  custom ;  in  a  customary  manner ;  habitually. 
[Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Some  sortes  will  customably  lye,  but  from  such  flye  thou 
must.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  101. 

True  and  lively  zeale  is  customAibly  dispareg'd  with  the 
terme  of  indiscretion,  bitternesse,  and  choler. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

customalt  (kus'tum-al),  n.  [<  custom  +  -aZ.]  A 
customary.     Also  spelled  cmtumal. 

A  Latine  Custumall  of  the  towne  of  Hyde. 

Hakluyfs  Voyages,  I.  19. 
A  close  re-examination  of  the  Custumals  or  manuals  of 
feudal  rules,  plentiful  in  French  legal  literature,  led  .  .  . 
'   to  some  liighly  interesting  results. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  6. 

customarily  (kus'tum-a-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  cus- 
tomary manner ;  commonly ;  habitually. 

He  underwent  those  previous  pains  which  customarily 
antecede  that  suffering.    Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  iv. 

CUStomariness  (kus'tum-a-ri-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  customary  or  usual ;  habit- 
ual use  or  practice. 

A  vice  which  for  its  guilt  may  justify  the  sharpest,  and 
for  its  CUStomariness  the  frequentest  invectives  which  can 
be  made  against  it.  government  of  the  Tongue. 

customary  (kus'tum-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  cus- 
tomere,  custommere,  <  OF.  costumier,  coustvmier, 
F.  coutumier,  <  MJj.  custumarius,  subject  to  tax 
(lit.  pertaining  to  custom),  <  custuma,  custom, 
etc.:  see  custom,  «.,  and -ar^2.    Cf.  customer.'] 

1.  a.  1.  According  to  custom,  or  to  established 
or  common  usage;  wonted;  usual:  as,  a  cus- 
tomary dress ;  customary  compliments. 

'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 

Shah.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

It  is  customary  to  cover  the  hands  in  the  presence  of  a 
person  of  high  rank.   E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1. 34. 

2.  Consisting  in  or  established  on  custom. 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  Time 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights. 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  li.  1. 
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3.  Habitual ;  in  commion  practice :  as,  custom- 
ary vices. 

We  should  avoid  the  profane  and  irreverent  use  of  God's 
name,  by  cursing  or  customary  swearing.  Tillotson. 

4.  In  Eng.  law:  (a)  Holding  by  the  custom 
of  the  manor :  as,  customary  tenants,  who  are 
copyholders.     (6)  Held  by  the  custom  of  the 

manor:   as,  a  customary  freehold Customary 

court.  See  court.— Customary  freehold,  a  superior 
kind  of  copyhold,  the  tenant  (who  is  called  a  customary 
tenant)  holding,  as  it  is  expressed,  by  copy  of  court-roll, 
but  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord.— (justomary  law.  See 
consuetudinary. =Syn..  1-3.  Usual,  Common,  etc.  (see 
habitvM);  accustomed,  ordinary,  conventional. 

II,  n. ;  pi.  eustomaries  (-riz).  [ML.  custuma- 
rius :  see  above.]  A  book  or  document  con- 
taining a  statement  or  account  of  the  legal  cus- 
toms and  rights  of  a  province,  city,  manor,  etc. : 
as,  the  customary  of  Normandy.  Formerly  also 
written  custumary,  cosiomary. 

A  trew  coppy  of  the  Cosiomary  ol  the  manner  of  Tetten- 
hall  Hegis,  coppied  out  of  one  taken  out  of  the  Originall, 
the  22d  of  July  1604.       English  Gilds  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  482. 

It  was  drawn  from  the  old  Germanic  or  Gothick  custum- 
ary, from  feudal  institutions  which  must  be  considered  as 
an  emanation  from  that  custumary. 

Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace,  i. 

customed  (kus'tumd),  a.  [<  custom  +  -ed^.  Cf. 
accustomed.']  Customary;  usual;  common;  ac- 
customed.   See  accustomed.    [Rare.] 

No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iil.  4. 
One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  customed  hill. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

customer  (kus'tum-fer),  «.  and  a.  [<  OP.  cos- 
tumier, coustumier,  P.  coutumier,  <  ML.  custu- 
marius, a  toll-gatherer,  tax-collector,  lit.  per- 
taining to  custom  or  customs,  <  custuma,  cus- 
tom, tax,  etc.:  see  custom.  Cf.  customary,  which 
is  a  doublet  of  customer.]  I.  n.  If.  A  col- 
lector of  customs;  a  toll-gatherer;  a  tax- 
gatherer. 

The  said  marchants  doe  alleage  that  the  customers  & 
bailifs  of  the  town  of  Southhampton  do  compel  them  to 
pay  for  every  last  of  herrings  .  .  .  more  than  the  kings 
custome.  Hakluyfs  Voyages,  1. 173. 

The  cwsiomer  received  the  duties;  the  comptroller  (con- 
trarotulator)  enrolled  the  payments  at  the  custom  house, 
and  thus  raised  a  charge  against  the  customer;  while  the 
searcher  received  from  the  customer  and  the  comptroller 
the  document  authorising  the  landing  of  goods,  which  was 
termed  the  warrant,  and,  for  exportation,  the  document 
authorising  the  shipment  of  goods,  which  was  termed  the 
cocket ;  and  thereupon  allowed  the  goods  mentioned  in 
the  document  he  received  to  be  landed  or  shipped. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  I,  138. 

2.  One  who  purchases  goods  or  a  supply  for 
any  current  need  from  another;  a  purchaser; 
a  buyer ;  a  patron,  as  of  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment. 

If  you  love  yourselves,  be  you  customers  at  this  shop  of 
heaven  ;  buy  the  truth.  Bp.  Hall,  Best  Bargain. 

3t.  A  prostitute. 

I  marry !  —  what?  a  customer  I        Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

4t.  One  who  has  special  customs,  as  of  the 
country  or  city. 

And  such  a  country  customer  I  did  meet  with  once. 

Heylin,  Cosmographie,  Pref. 

5.  Any  one  with  whom  a  person  has  to  deal ; 
especially,  one  with  whom  dealing  is  difficult  or 
disagreeable ;  hence,  a  fellow :  as,  a  queer  cus- 
tomer,•  a  rough  customer.     [Colloq.] 

Customer  for  you ;  rum  custom^er,  too. 

Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  i.  2. 

He  must  have  been  a  hard  hitter  if  he  boxed  as  he 
preached— what  "The  Fancy"  would  call  "an  ugly  cus- 
tomer."  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Uab,  p.  6. 

II.  a.  1.  Being  a  customer  or  customers ;  pur- 
chasing; buying. 

Such  must  be  her  relation  with  the  customer  country  in 
respect  to  the  demand  for  each  other's  products.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Made  to  the  order  of  or  for  a  customer;  spe- 
cially ordered  by  a  customer  and  made  for  him : 
opposed  to  ready-made,  or  made  for  the  market 

feneraUy:  a.s,  customer -woTk.  [Used  chiefly  in 
Gotland.] 
custom-house  (kus'tum-hous), «.  1 .  A  govern- 
mental office  located  at  a  point  of  exportation 
and  importation,  as  a  seaport,  for  the  collection 
of  customs,  the  clearance  of  vessels,  etc.  Ab- 
breviated C.  H. 

This  is  the  building  which  acted  at  once  in  the  charac- 
ters of  mint  and  custom-house,  the  second  character  being 
set  forth  by  its  name  wrought  in  nails  on  the  great  door. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  252. 

2.  The  whole  governmental  establishment  by 
means  of  which  the  customs  revenue  is  collect- 
ed and  its  regulations  are  enforced Custom- 
house broker,  a  person  who  acts  for  importers  and  ship- 
owners in  transacting  their  business  at  the  custom-house. 
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customs-duty  (kus'tumz-du"ti),  n.  The  tax 
levied  on  merchandise  imported  from  or  (in 
some  eoontries)  exported  to  a  foreign  coimtry. 
See  custom,  n.,  4. 

customs-union  (kus'tumz-ii''nyon),  «.  A  union 
of  independent  states  or  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  common  or  similar  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports, 
etc. ;  specifically,  the  ZoUverein  (which  see). 

Austria  perceived  that,  after  all,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  her  to  create  a  Customs-Union  tliat  did  not  include 
Prussia.  Lowe,  Bismarclt,  I.  195. 

nstos  (kus'tos),  «.;  pi.  custodes  (kus-to'dez). 
Ii.,  a  keeper:  see  custody,  custode.']    1.  A  keep- 
er ;  a  custodian. 

Ou  the  21i.t  [of  April]  Gloucester  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant and  cus'.os  of  the  kingdom.    Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  336. 

2.  In  music,  the  sign  ^v  or  v,  at  the  end  of  a 
line  or  page,  to  show  the  position  of  the  first 

note  of  the  next Custos  toevlum,  fotmerly,  the 

principal  olerli  of  the  English  Common  Pleas.—  CustOS 
MesBium,  a  constellation  proposed  by  Lalande  in  1776. 
It  embraced  parts  of  Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  and  Camelopar- 
dalis,  and  had  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude  stolen  from 
each  of  the  last  two  constellations.— CustOS  Rotulorum, 
in  England,  the  Ijeeper  of  the  rolls  or  records  (of  the  ses- 
sion) ;  the  chief  civil  officer  of  a  county.  Abbreviated  C.  R. 
—  CustOS  Sl^mi,  the  keeper  of  the  seal.  Abbreviated  C.  S. 

CUStreUt  (kus'trel),  «.  [<  OF.  coustillier,  a,  sol- 
dier armed  with  a  poniard,  <  cousUlle,  a  poniard, 
ult.  <  L.  cultellus,  a  knife:  see  custil  and  cois- 
tril.']  A  buckler-ljearer  or  servant  to  a  man-at- 
arms.    See  cultellarius. 

Every  one  had  an  archer,  a  demi-lance,  and  a  custrel, 
...  or  servant  pertaining  to  him. 

Lord  Herbert,  Hist.  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  9. 

CUStrePt,  custrilt,  «•    Same  as  eostrel. 

Custumt,  »■    -An  obsolete  form  of  custom. 

custumalt,  custumaryt.  See  customal,  ciistom- 
ary. 

cut  (kut),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cut,  formerly  some- 
times eutted,  ppr.  cutting.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cutte  (So.  Mt) ;  <  ME.  cutten,  Icutten,  also  Mtten, 
and  rarely  ketten  (pret.  cutte,  hutte,  l<Mte,  cut, 
kit,  pp.  cut,  also  pret.  Icittede,  pp.  eutted,  Idtted), 
cut,  a  word  of  great  frequency,  first  appearing 
about  A.  D.  1200,  in  pret.  cutte,  and  taMng  the 
place  as  a  more  exact  term  of  the  more  general 
words  having  this  sense  {carve,  hew,  slay,  snitlie) ; 
of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  W.  cwtau,  Gael,  cutaich, 
shorten,  dock,  curtail ;  W.  ewta.  Corn,  cut,  Gael. 
Ir.  cutach,  short,  docked;  W.  cwt  =  Gael.  Ir. 
cut,  a  tail,  a  bobtail ;  Gael,  cut,  Ir.  cot,  a  piece, 
part.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make,  with  an  edged 
tool  or  instrument,  an  incision  in;  wound  with 
something  having  a  sharp  edge ;  incise :  as,  to 
out  one's  finger. 

I  think  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven 

That  cut  their  enemies'  throats  with  compliment. 

And  such  fine  tricks,  as  we  do. 

Beau,  avd  FL,  Little  French  Lawyer,  1.  2. 

3.  To  penetrate  or  cleave,  as  a  sharp  or  edged 
instrument  does. 

The  pleasantest  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 
Far  on  its  rocky  knoll  descried. 
Saint  Michael's  chapel  cuts  the  sky. 

3/.  Arnold,  Stanzas  composed  at  Carnac. 

No  bird  is  safe  that  cuts  the  air 
From  their  rifle  or  their  snare. 

Emerson,  Monadnoc, 

3.  To  wound  the  sensibilities  of ;  affect  deeply. 

The  man  was  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  consolations. 

Addison. 

4.  To  make  incision  in  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding or  separating  into  two  or  more  parts; 
sever  or  divide  with  a  sharp  instrument :  used 
with  into  (sometimes  in)  before  the  parts  or  di- 
visions, and  sometimes  with  an  intensive  up : 
as,  to  cut  a  rope  in  two  (that  is,  into  two  pieces 
or  parts) ;  to  cut  bread  into  slices ;  to  cut  up  an 
ox  into  portions  suitable  for  the  market. 

Thoghe  3ee  kutte  hem  in  never  so  many  Gobettes  or 
parties,  overthwart  or  end  longes,  everemore  gee  schuUe 
f  ynden  in  the  myddes  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Cros  of  oure 
Lord  Jesu.  MandemBe,  Travels,  p.  49. 

Hence  —  5.  In  card-playing,  to  divide  or  sepa- 
rate (a  pack  of  cards)  at  random  into  two  or 
more  parts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
deal,  trumps,  etc.,  or  for  the  prevention  of 
cheating  in  dealing,  etc. 

We  sure  in  vain  the  Cards  condemn : 
Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

6.  To  sever  by  the  application  of  a  sharp  or 
edgedinstmment,  such  as  an  ax,  a  saw,  a  sickle, 
etc.,  in  order  to  facilitate  removal,  specifically— 
(«)  To  hew  or  saw  down ;  fell :  aa,io  cut  timber. 
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Thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  in  Lebanon. 

2  Chron.  ii.  8. 
(i))  To  reap  ;  mow ;  harvest :  as,  to  cut  grain  or  hay. 

The  first  wheat  that  I  saw  cut  this  yeare  was  at  that 
postehouse.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  141. 

Hence  —  7.  To  remove  or  separate  entirely  and 
effectually  by  or  as  by  a  cutting  instrument ; 
sever  completely,    (a)  To  take  away. 

Cut  from  a  man  his  hope  in  Christ  for  hereafter,  and 
then  the  epicure's  counsel  will  seem  good,  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.,  Pref.  to  xi. 

(6)  With  aioay :  to  sever,  detach,  or  clear  away,  for  the 
purpose  of  disencumbering  or  relieving :  as,  to  cut  away 
wreckage  on  a  ship,  (c)  With  off:  (1)  To  separate  from  the 
other  parts ;  remove  by  amputation  or  excision :  as,  to  cut 
off  a  man's  head,  or  one's  finger. 

An  Australian  cuts  off  the  right  thumb  of  a  slain  enemy, 
that  the  ghost  may  be  unable  to  throw  a  spear. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  108. 

Hence  — (2)  To  extirpate  or  destroy;  make  an  end  of. 

Jezebel  cut  offtbe  prophets  of  the  Lord.    1  Ki.  xviii.  4. 

Th'  incurable  cut  off,  the  rest  reform. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

(3)  To  interrupt ;  stop ;  bring  to  an  end :  as,  to  cut  offsll 
communication. 

This  aqueduct  could  be  of  no  service  to  Jei-usalem  in 
time  of  war,  as  the  enemy  would  always  cut  off  the  com- 
munication.      Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  43. 

The  junction  of  the  Hanoverians  cut  off,  and  that  of  the 
Saxons  put  off.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  22. 

(4)  To  bring  to  an  end  suddenly  or  by  untimely  means : 
as,  cut  off  by  pestilence. 

Gallant  men,  who  are  cut  off  by  the  sword,  move  rather 
our  veneration  than  our  pity.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  181. 

(5)  To  debar  from  access  or  intercourse,  as  by  the  inter- 
position of  distance  or  insurmountable  obstacles :  as,  cut 
off  from  one's  country  or  friends ;  cut  offfroia  aU  succor. 

The  Abyssinians  .  .  .  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  seas  and  deserts  almost  inaccessible. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  3. 

(6)  To  intercept ;  deprive  of  means  of  return,  as  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  bridge,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  barrier  or  an 
opposing  force :  as,  the  troops  were  cut  offirom  the  ships. 

8.  To  intersect ;  cross :  as,  one  line  cuts  another 
at  right  angles ;  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  equator. 

The  Fosse  cut  the  Watling  Street  at  a  place  called  High 
Cross  in  Leicestershire,  the  site  of  the  Homan  Venonse. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  340. 

9.  To  castrate:  as,  to  cut  a  horse. — 10.  To 
trim  by  clipping,  shearing,  paring,  or  pruning : 
as,  to  cut  the  hair  or  the  nails. 

To  kytte  a  vyne  is  thinges  iij  to  attende. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

The  Walls  were  well  covered  with  Fruit  Trees ;  he  had 

not  cut  his  Peaches;  when  I  askt  him  the  reason,  he  told 

melt  was  his  way  not  to  cut  them  till  after  flowring,  which 

he  found  by  Experience  to  improve  the  Fruit. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  187. 
Religion  in  their  garments,  and  their  hair 
Cut  shorter  than  their  eyebrows ! 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Ind. 

11.  To  make  or  fashion  by  cutting,  (a)  To  ex- 
cavate ;  dig :  as,  to  cut  a  drain  or  trench. 

A  canal  having  been  cut  across  it  [a  neck  of  land]  by  the 
British  troops.  The  Century,  XXIV.  687. 

(&)  To  form  the  parts  of  by  cutting  into  shape  :  as,  to  cut 
a  garment ;  to  cut  one's  coat  according  to  one's  cloth. 

A  blue  jacket  cut  and  trimmed  in  what  is  known  as 
"man-o'-war"  style.  The  Century,  XXIV.  687. 

(c)  To  shape  or  model  by  superficial  cutting ;  sculpture  or 
carve. 

Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 
There  are  four  very  stately  pillers  of  white  free-stone, 
most  curiously  cut  with  sundry  f  aire  workes. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  33. 
I,  tired  out 
With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

(d)  To  polish  by  grinding,  etc. ;  finish  or  ornament  by  cut- 
ting facets  on :  as,  to  cut  glass  or  precious  stones. 

12.  To  abridge  or  shorten  by  omitting  a  part : 
as,  to  cut  a  speech  or  a  play. — 13.  To  lower; 
reduce ;  diminish :  as,  to  c«i  rates. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  that  those  who  make  these  faster 
times  are  as  a  body  physically  stronger  than  the  first  ex- 
ponents of  the  art,  for  it  is  only  during  the  present  genera- 
tion that  the  bicycle  has  been  brought  into  use,  and  yet 
we  find  that  "records  "  are  week  by  week  being  cut. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  618. 

14.  To  reduce  the  tone  or  intensity  of  (a  color). 
It  [nitric  acid]  is  used  for  a  few  colors  in  caUco  printing, 

and  sometimes  to  cut  madder  pinks,  that  is,  to  reduce  the 
red  to  a  softer  shade. 

O'NeUl,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  369. 

15.  To  dissolve  or  make  miseible:  as,  to  cut 
shellac  with  alcohol,  or  lampblack  with  vine- 
gar.—  1 6.  To  sever  connection  or  relation  with ; 
have  nothing  to  do  with;  give  up;  abandon; 
stay  away  from  when  one  should  attend :  as,  to 
cut  acquaintance  with  a  person ;  to  cut  a,  con- 
nection ;  to  out  a  recitation. 

He  swore  that  he  would  cut  the  service.  Marryat. 


cut 

I  cut  the  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  papers  dead  mi 
first  year,  and  came  out  seventh.  ' 

Bristed,  English  University,  p.  61. 
The  weather  was  bad,  and  I  could  not  go  over  to  Brook- 
lyn without  too  great  fatigue,  and  so  I  cut  that  and  acme 
other  calls  I  had  intended  to  make. 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  I  340. 

17.  To  meet  or  pass  deliberately  without  rec^ 
ognition;  avoid  or  turn  away  from  intention- 
ally; affect  not  to  be  acquainted  with:  as  to 
cut  an  acquaintance. 

That  he  had  cut  me  ever  since  my  marriage,  I  had  seen 
without  surprise  or  resentment. 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xliv. 

18.  In  cricket,  to  strike  and  send  off  (a  ball)  in 
front  of  the  batsman,  and  parallel  to  the  wicket. 
— 19.  To  carry  forward  (a  heavy  object)  with- 
out rolling,  by  moving  the  ends  alternately  in 
the  required  direction :  used  by  laborers,  me- 
chanics, etc.,  in  relation  to  moving  beams  or 

the  like.— To  cut  a  caper  or  capers,  to  leap  or  dance 
in  a  frolicsome  manner ;  frisk  about. 

In  his  ordinary  gesture  he  discovers  he  can  dance 
though  he  does  not  cut  capers.      Steele,  Spectator,  No.  4! 
My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow, 
And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  x.  3. 
To  cut  a  dash,  to  make  a  display. 

I  knew  that  he  thought  he  was  cutting  a  dash. 
As  his  steed  went  thundering  by. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Reflections  of  a  Proud  Pedestrian. 
Lived  on  his  means,  cut  no  great  dash. 
And  paid  his  debts  in  honest  cash. 

Lowell,  Int.  to  Biglow  Papers,  Ist  aer. 
To  cut  a  feather  (naut.),  to  move  so  fast  as  to  make  the 
water  foam  under  the  bow :  said  of  a  ship. — To  cut  a 
figure,  to  make  a  striking  appearance,  or  be  conspicuous 
in  any  way,  as  in  di'ess  or  manners,  public  position,  in- 
fluence, etc. 

A  tall  gaunt  creature  .  .  .  cutting  a  most  ridiculous 
figure.  Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  III.  viiL 

To  cut  a  Joke,  to  make  a  joke ;  crack  a  jest. 

The  King  [George  IV.]  was  in  good  looks  and  good 
spirits,  and  after  dinner  cut  his  ^okes  with  all  the  coarse 
merriment  which  is  his  characteristic. 

GreviUe,  Memoirs,  Dec.  18, 1821. 
Andjo&es  will  be  cut  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
And  throats  in  the  County  Kerry. 

Praed,  Twenty-Eight  and  Twenty-Nine. 
To  cut  and  carve,  to  hack  at  indiscriminately;  change 
or  modify. 

Take  away  the  Act  which  secures  the  use  of  the  Liturgy 
as  it  is,  and  you  set  the  clergy  free  to  cut  and  carve  it  as 
they  please.  Contemporary  Bes.,  L.  23. 

To  cut  down,  (a)  To  fell ;  cause  to  fall  by  lopping  or 
hewing. 

Ye  shall  .  .  .  cut  doum  their  groves.  Ex.  xxxiv.  13. 
(&)  To  slay ;  kill ;  disable,  as  by  the  sword. 

Some  of  the  soldiery  were  killed  while  sleeping,  others 
were  cut  down  almost  without  resistance. 

Iroiv^,  Granada,  p.  31. 
(c)  To  surpass ;  put  to  shame. 

So  great  is  his  natural  eloquence  that  he  cuts  dawn  the 
finest  orator.  Addison,  Count  Tariff, 

((i)  To  retrench ;  curtail :  as,  to  cut  down  expenses. 

The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  who  selected  the  moment 
for  cutting  doum  the  estimates  for  our  naval  and  military 
defences  when  all  Europe  is  bristling  with  arms. 

Edinburgh  Sev.,  CLXV.  270. 
(e)  Naut.,  to  razee ;  reduce  by  cutting  away  a  deck  from, 
as  a  line-of-battle  ship  to  convert  it  Into  a  frigate,  etc.  (J) 
In  racing  slang:  (1)  To  strike  into  the  legs  of  a  competing 
horse  so  as  to  injure  him.  (2)  To  take  the  lead  decisively 
from  an  inferior  animal  that  has  previously  been  indulged 
with  it.  Krik's  Guide.—  To  cut  in,  in  whale-fishing,  to 
cut  up  in  pieces  suitable  for  trying. 

From  the  time  a  whale  is  discovered  until  the  capture 
is  made,  and  the  animal  cut  in,  the  scene  is  one  of  labori- 
ous excitement.  C.  M.  Scarmmm,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  230. 
To  cut  it  too  fat,  to  overdo  a  thing.  [Low  or  vulgar, 
U.  S.] 

It's  bad  enough  to  be  uncomfortable  in  your  own 
house  without  knowing  why ;  but  to  have  a  philosopher 
of  the  Sennaar  school  show  you  why  you  are  so,  is  cuUing 
it  rather  too  fat.  6.  W.  Curtis,  Potiphar  Papers,  p.  131. 
To  cut  off  with  a  shilling,  to  disinherit  by  bequeath- 
ing a  shilling :  a  practice  adopted  by  a  testator  dissatis- 
fled  with  his  heir,  as  a  proof  that  the  disinheritance  was 
designed  and  not  the  result  of  neglect,  and  also  from  tne 
notion  that  it  was  necessair  to  leave  the  heu'  at  l'"*'  ' 
shilling  to  make  a  wiU  valid.  —To  cut  one's  eye-teetn, 
or  to  have  one's  eye-teeth  cut,  to  be  old  enough  to  un- 
derstand things ;  be  cunning  or  shrewd,  and  not  easily 
imposed  upon :  because  the  eye-teeth  are  usually  the  last 
of  the  exposed  teeth  to  appear.  [Slang.]— To  out  one  S 
stick,  to  move  oft ;  be  oft  at  once.  [Slang.] 
Cut  your  stick,  sir  — come,  mizzle!  — be  off  with  y?i'~ 
go !  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  11.  vm- 

To  out  out.    (a)  To  remove  as  by  cutting  or  carving. 

You  know,  sir,  you  gave  them  leave  to  cut  out  01  omit 
whatever  they  found  heavy  or  unnecessary  to  the  plot. 
SAeridan,  The  Cntic,u.l. 

(6)  To  shape  or  form  by  or  as  by  cutting;  fashion;  a<iap'^ 
as,  to  cut  out  a  garment ;  to  ck«  ottt  a  pattern;  Be  is  nu» 
cut  out  for  an  author. 

As  if  she  [Nature]  haply  had  sat  down, 
And  cirf  o»«  Cloaths  for  all  the  Town.     ,,   .  . 
Prior,  ami,'- 


A  large  forest  cut  out  into  walks. 


Addixm- 


cut 

I  was  in  some  grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  long  nar- 
row galleries  running  parallel  to  one  another,  and  some 
also  crossing  them  at  right  angles. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  1.  9. 

Hence —(c)  To  contrive ;  prepare :  as,  to  cut  out  worli  for 

another  day. 

Sufficient  work  . . .  was  cutout  for  the  armies  of  England. 

Goldsmith,  Seven  Years'  War,  ii. 

(dt)  To  debar. 

I  am  cut  out  from  anything  but  common  acknowledg- 
ments, or  common  discourse.  Pope, 
(fi)  To  take  the  preference  or  precedence  of :  as,  to  cut  out 
a  rival  in  love. 

Doing  his  best 
To  perform  the  polite,  and  to  cut  out  the  rest. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  63. 
(J)  Naut.,  to  capture  and  carry  off,  as  a  vessel  from  a  har- 
bor or  from  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  Q/)  To  separate, 
as  a  beast  from  the  herd  ;  drive  apart  from  the  drove  :  a 
term  used  on  western  ranches.    [U.  S.] 

The  headlong  dash  with  which  one  [of  the  cowboys]  will 
cut  out  a  cow  marked  with  his  own  brand  from  a  herd  of 
several  hundred  others.  T.  Roosevelt,  Himting  Trips,  p.  9. 
To  cut  short,  (a)  To  interrupt ;  bring  to  an  abrupt  or 
sudden  pause. 

Achilles  cut  him  short.  Dryden,  .fflneid. 

(6)  To  shorten  ;  abridge :  as,  to  cut  the  matter  short. 
And  lest  I  should  be  weary'd,  Madam, 
To  cut  things  short,  come  down  to  Adam. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 
(c)  To  withhold  from  a  person  part  of  what  is  due. 
The  soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their  pay.  Johrbson. 

To  out  the  gold,  in  archery,  to  appear  to  drop  across  the 
gold  or  inner  circle  of  the  target,  when  falling  short  of  the 
mark:  said  of  the  arrow.— To  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 
See  Oordian.— To  out  the  (or  a)  knot,  to  take  short 
measures  with  any  difficulty ;  effect  an  object  by  the  most 
direct  and  summary  means.  See  Gordian  knot,  under 
Qordian. 

Decision  by  a  majprity  is  a  mode  of  cutting  a  knot  that 
cannot  be  untied. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion. 
To  cut  the  mark,  in  archery,  to  fly  straight  toward  the 
mark,  but  fall  below  it :  said  of  an  arrow. —  To  cut  the 
sallt,  to  unfurl  it  and  let  it  fall  down.— To  Cut  the  teeth, 
to  have  the  teeth  grow  through  the  gums,  as  an  infant.— To 
cut  the  volt,  or  the  round.  See  the  nouns.— To  cut  to 
pieces, to  cut,  hew,  or  hack  into  fragments;  disintegrate 
by  cutting  or  slashing ;  specifically,  in  war,  to  destroy,  or 
scatter  with  much  slaugliter,  as  a  body  of  troops,  by  any 
mode  of  attack. 

The  Abyssinian  horse,  breaking  through  the  covert, 
came  swiftly  upon  them  [the  Moors],  unable  either  to  fight 
or  to  fly,  and  the  whole  body  of  them  was  cut  to  pieces 
without  one  man  escaping. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the,  Nile,  II.  28. 
To  cut  up.  (a)  To  cut  in  pieces :  as,  to  cut  up  beef,  (b)  To 
break  or  destroy  the  continuity,  unity,  or  uniformity  of : 
as,  a  wall  space  cut  up  with  windows. 

Making  the  great  portal  a  semidome,  and  .  .  .  cutting 
it  up  with  ornaments  and  details. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  386. 
(c)  To  eradicate :  as,  to  cut  up  shrubs. 

This  doctrine  cuts  up  allgovernment  by  the  roots.  Locke. 
((0  To  criticize  severely  or  incisively;  censure:  as,  the  work 
was  terribly  cut  up  by  the  reviewer. 

A  poem  which  was  cut  up  by  Mr.  Kigby,  with  his  usual 
mbanity.  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball. 

(e)  To  wound  the  feelings  acutely ;  affect  deeply :  as,  his 
wife's  death  cut  him  up  terribly. 

Poor  fellow,  he  seems  dreadfully  cut  up. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xxxii. 

II,  intrans.  1 .  To  make  an  incision :  as,  he 
mts  too  deep. — 2.  To  possess  the  incising,  sev- 
ering, or  gashing  properties  of  an  edged  tool  or 
instrument,  or  perform  its  functions:  as,  the 
knife  cuts  well. — 3.  To  admit  of  heing  incised, 
sliced,  severed,  or  divided  with  a  cutting  in- 
strument: as,  stale  hreadcMfehetter  than  fresh. 
— 4.  To  turn  out  (well  or  ill)  in  course  of  being 
fashioned  hy  cutting :  as,  the  cloth  is  too  nar- 
row to  cut  well  (that  is,  with  advantage,  or  with- 
out waste). — 5.  To  grow  or  appear  through  the 
gums :  said  of  the  teeth. 

When  the  teeth  are  ready  to  cut,  the  upper  part  is 
rubbed  with  hard  substances.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  To  strike  the  ianer  and  lower  part  of  the 
fetlock  with  the  other  f oot^  interfere :  said  of 
a  horse. —  7 .  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards,  for  de- 
termining the  deal,  or  for  any  other  purpose. — 
8.  To  move  off  with  directness  and  rapidity; 
make  off:  sometimes  with  an  impersonal  it. 
[CoUoq.  or  slang.] 

A  ship  appeared  in  sight  with  a  flag  aloft ;  which  we 
cut  after,  and  by  eleven  at  night  came  up  with  her,  and 
took  her. 

Betaking  of  the  Island  of  Sainta  Helena  (Arber's  Eng. 

[Garner,  I.  62). 

Cut  and  come  again,  take  as  much  as  you  please  and 
come  back  for  more  :  used  generally  to  denote  abundance, 
profusion,  or  no  lack. 

Cut  and  come  again  was  the  order  of  the  evening,  .  .  . 
and  I  had  no  time  to  ask  'questions,  but  help  meat  and 
ladle  gravy.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  xxix. 

To  cut  across,  to  pass  over  or  through  in  the  most  direct 
way :  as,  he  cut  across  the  common.—  To  cut  and  run 
(noKt.),  to  cut  the  cable  and  set  sail  immediately,  as  in  a 
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case  of  emergency ;  hence,  to  make  off  suddenly ;  be  off ; 
be  gone ;  hurry  away. 

I  might  easily  cut  and  run.  Carlyle,  in  Froude,  I.  116. 
To  cut  in.  (a)  To  divide  the  pack  and  turn  a  card,  for 
determmmg  who  are  to  play.  (6)  To  join  in  suddenly  and 
unceremoniously. 

You  think,  then,"said  Lord  Eskdale, cMttinj  in  before 
that  the  Reform  Bill  has  done  us  no  harm  ?" 


Eigby,  "that  the  Reform „ . 

bim-aeli,  Coningsby,  iv.  11. 
To  cut  loose,  (o)  To  run  away ;  escape  from  custody. 
(6)  To  separate  one's  self  from  anything ;  sever  connection 
or  relation :  as,  the  army  cut  loose  from  all  communica- 
tions. 

By  moving  against  Jackson,  I  uncovered  my  own  com- 
munication. So  I  finally  decided  to  have  none  — to  cut 
loose  altogether  from  my  ba^e  and  move  my  whole  force 
eastward.  U.  s.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  499. 

(c)  In  shooting,  to  discharge  a  firearm.— To  cut  on,  to 
make  haste  forward  ;  move  on  with  speed  and  du-ectness.' 
—To  cut  up.  (a)  To  turn  out  (well  or  ill)  when  divided 
into  pieces  or  parts,  as  a  carcass  in  the  shambles :  a  butch- 
ers' phrase,  figuratively  used  of  the  division  or  segrega- 
tion of  the  parts  of  anything,  and  colloquially  of  a  person 
as  representing  his  estate :  as,  the  sheep  cuts  up  to  advan- 
tage ;  how  does  the  old  gentleman  cut  up? 

The  only  question  of  their  Legendre,  or  some  other  of 
their  legislative  butchers,  will  be,  how  he  cuts  up.    Burke, 
(b)  To  be  jolly,  noisy,  or  riotous ;  behave  badly.    [Slang.] 
Now,  say,  what's  the  use 
Of  all  this  abuse, 
Of  cutting  up,  and  thus  behaving  rioty. 
And  acting  with  such  awful  impropriety?  ' 
C.  G.  Leland,  Meister  Karl's  Sketch-Book,  p.  265. 

To  cut  up  rough,  to  become  quarrelsome  or  obstreper- 
ous ;  become  dangerous.  [Slang.] 
cut  (kut),  ^.  a.  [Pp.  of  cMt,  i;.]  1.  Gashed  or 
wounded  as  with  a  sharp  instrument :  as,  a  cut 
finger.— 3.  In  6o*.,  incised;  cleft. — 3.  Hewn; 
chiseled;  squared  and  dressed:  as,  cut  stone. 
— 4.  Manufactured  hy  heing  cut  by  machinery 
from  a  rolled  plate ;  not  wrought  or  made  by 
hand:  as,  cut  nails. — 5.  Having  the  surface 
shaped  or  ornamented  by  grinding  or  polish- 
ing ;  polished  or  faceted :  as,  cut  glass ;  gems 
cut  and  uncut. —  6.  Severed  or  separated  from 
the  root  or  plant :  as,  cut  flowers :  said  (a)  dis- 
tinctively of  flowers  severed  from  the  plant,  as 
opposed  to  flowering  plants  growing  in  the 
ground  or  in  pots;  (6)  of  flowers  not  made 
up  into  bouquets  or  ornamental  pieces — more 
properly,  loose  flowers,  as  distinguished  from 
made-up  flowers. — 7.  Castrated;  gelded. —  8. 
Tipsy;  intoxicated;  drunk.  [Slang.]  — Cut  and 
dryt,  cut  and  dried,  prepared  for  use  by  cutting  and 
seasoning,  as  hewn  timber;  hence,  fixed  or  settled  in  ad- 
vance ;  ready  for  use  or  operation  at  a  moment's  notice : 
as,  their  plans  were  all  cut  and  dried  for  the  occasion. 
Can  ready  compliments  supply, 
On  all  occasions  cut  and  dry.  Swift. 

The  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  the  cut-and-dried  In- 
termediate examination  was  too  tempting  a  trap  for  him 
to  avoid.  The  Athenaeum,  Jan.  14,  1888,  p.  52. 

Cut  and  long  tallt,  people  of  all  kinds  or  ranks ;  literal- 
ly, dogs  with  cut  tails  and  dogs  with  long  tails. 

Shallow.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 
Slender.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,  under 
the  degree  of  a  'squire.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  4. 

Cut  and  mltered  string.  See  string.—  Cut  cavendish. 
See  cavendish.— CM.t  glass.  See  g'tas.— Cut-in  notes, 
in  printing,  side-notes  to  a  page  coming  within  the  lines 
of  the  space  usually  occupied  by  the  text. —  Cut  splice. 
Same  as  cont-splice.—Cnt-vaiiei  huggy.  See  huggy^. 
cut  (kut),  n.  [<  ME.  cut,  outt,  ''^alot'  (the  other 
senses  being  modem) ;  from  the  verb.]  1.  The 
opening  made  by  an  edged  instrument,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  length  from  that  made  by 
perforation  with  a  pointed  instrument;  a  gash; 
a  slash;  a  notch;  a  wound.  Hence — 2.  A 
sharp  stroke  or  gash  as  with  an  edged  instru- 
ment or  with  a  whip:  as,  a  smart  cut;  a  clean 
cut. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cwt  of  all. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  2. 

The  General  gives  his  near  horse  a  cut  with  his  whip, 
and  the  wagon  passes  them. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  70. 

3.  Anything  that  wounds  one's  feelings  deeply, 
as  a  sarcasm,  criticism,  or  act  of  ingratitude  or 
discourtesy. —  4.  A  slashing  movement;  spe- 
cifically, in  saber-exercise,  a  slashing  stroke  of 
the  weapon,  more  forcible  than  a  thrust,  but 
less  decisive  in  result:  distinguished  as  front 
cut,  right  cut,  etc.,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  movement. —  5.  In  cricket,  a  stroke  given 
by  the  batsman  to  the  ball,  by  which  the  ball 
is  sent  out  ia  front  of  the  striker  and  parallel 
to  his  wickets. — 6.  In  lawn-tennis,  such  a  blow 
with  the  racket  that  the  ball  is  made  to  whirl 
rapidly,  and  on  striking  the  ground  to  bound  off 
at  an  irregular  angle ;  a  ball  thus  struck. — 7.  A 
step  in  fancy  dancing. — 8.  A  channel,  trench, 
or  groove  made  by  cutting  or  digging,  as  a 
ditch,  a  canal,  or  an  excavation  through  rising 
ground  for  a  railroad-bed  or  a  road;  a  cutting. 
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This  great  cut  or  ditch  Sesostris  .  .  .  purposed  to  have 
made  a  great  deal  wider  and  deeper. 

Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

9.  In  a  pontoon  bridge,  tke  space  or  waterway 
between  two  pontoons.  — 10.  A  passage  by 
which  an  angle  is  cut  off:  as,  a  short  cut. 

The  remaining  distance  .  .  .  might  be  considerably  re- 
duced by  a  short  cut  across  fields. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ii. 

11.  A  part  cut  off  from  the  rest ;  a  slice  or 
division:  as,  a  good  cut;  a  cut  of  timber. 

They  wanted  only  the  best  cuts.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  lower  qualities  of  meat. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  677. 

12.  Two  hanks  of  yam. — 13.  The  block  or 
stamp  on  which  a  picture  is  engraved  or  cut, 
and  by  which  it  is  impressed ;  an  engraving, 
especially  an  engraving  upon  wood  ;  also,  the 
impression  from  such  a  block.  See  woodcut. 
— 14.  A  tally;  one  of  several  lots  made  by 
cutting  sticks,  pieces  of  paper  or  straw,  etc., 
to  different  lengths :  as,  to  draw  cuts. 

Wherfore  I  rede  that  cut  among  vs  alle 

Be  drawe,  and  lat  see  wher  the  cut  wol  falle. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  331. 
2d  Child.  Which  cut  shall  speak  it? 
3d  Child.  The  shortest. 
1st  Child.  Agreed :  draw. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  Ind. 
1 5t.  A  gelding. 

All  the  sound  horses,  whole  liorses,  sore  horses,  cours- 
ers, curtals,  jades,  cuts,  hacknies,  and  mares. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 
He's  buy  me  a  white  cut,  forth  for  to  ride. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  4. 

16.  A  reduction:  as,  a  cut  in  prices;  a  great 
cut  in  railroad-rates :  often  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive: as,  CM< rates;  a  cM*-rate  office. — 17.  The 
surface  left  by  a  cut :  as,  a  smooth  or  clear  cut. 
— 18.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  cut; 
form ;  shape ;  fashion :  as,  the  cut  of  a  garment. 

The  justice  .  .  . 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 
Pursew  the  cut,  the  fashion  of  the  age. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  ii.  1. 
There  is  the  new  cut  of  your  doublet  or  slash,  the  fash- 
ion of  your  apparel,  a  quaint  cut. 

Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  ii.  1. 
A  sailor  has  a  peculiar  cut  to  his  clothes,  and  a  way  of 
wearing  them  which  a  green  hand  can  never  get. 

B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  2. 

19.  Specifically,  in  lapidary  work,  the  num- 
ber and  arrangement  of  the  facets  on  a  pre- 
cious stone  which  has  been  polished  or  cut :  as, 
the  double-brilliant  cut;  the  Lisbon  cut;  dental 
cut. — 20.  The  act  of  deliberately  passing  an 
acquaintance  without  appearing  to  recognize 
him,  or  of  avoiding  him  so  as  not  to  be  accost- 
ed by  him. 
We  met  and  gave  each  other  the  cut  direct  that  night.  - 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ii. 

21.  Absence  when  one  should  be  present;  a 
staying  away,  or  a  refusal  to  attend :  as,  a  cut 

from  recitation Brilliant  cut,  half-hrilliant  cut, 

double-brilliant  cut,  Lisbon  cut,  Portuguese  cut, 
single  cut.  See  brilliant,  h.— Cut  over  point,  in  fen- 
cing, a  passing  of  the  point  of  the  weapon  over  that  of 
the  adversary  in  thrusting  upoii  him.  Rolando  (ed.  For- 
syth).— Degree  cut.  Same  as  trap  cut. — Dental  cut, 
in  gem-cutting,  a  style  of  ornamentation  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  facets  on  the  top  of  the  stone. — Rose  cut, 
in  gem-cutting,  a  form  of  ornamentation  in  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  stone  has  24  triangular  facets,  and  the 
back  of  the  stone  is  flat.  When  the  base  is  a  duplicate  of 
the  upper  side,  the  stone  becomes  a  double  rbse.  Rose- 
cut  diamonds  are  usually  set  with  foil  at  the  back.  See 
brilliant,  fig.  7. —  Star  cut,  in  diamond-cutting,  a  form  of 
brilliant-cutting  in  which  the  facets  on  the  top  and  back 
are  so  arranged  that  they  resemble  a  star. —  Step  cut. 
Same  as  trap  cut. — Table  cut,  in  diamond-cutting,  a  form 
of  ornamentation  in  which  the  stone  is  usually  flat,  and 
is  cut  with  long  (technically  called  table)  facets  with 
beveled  edges,  or  a  border  of  small  facets.—  The  cut  Of 
one's  jib,  the  shape  or  general  appearance  of  a  person : 
as,  I  knew  him  by  the  cut  of  his  jib.  [Originally  a  sailors' 
phrase  with  reference  to  the  characteristic  form  of  a  ship's 
jib.] 

The  young  ladies  liked  to  appear  in  nautical  and  lawn- 
tennis  toilet,  carried  so  far  that  one  might  refer  to  the  cut 
of  their  jib.  C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  178. 

To  draw  cuts,  to  draw  lots,  as  of  little  sticks,  straws, 
papers,  etc.,  cut  of  unequal  lengths. 

I  think  it  is  best  to  draw  cuts  and  avoid  contention. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  86. 

Trap  cut,  in  gem-cutting,  a  form  of  ornamentation  in 
which  one  row  or  more  of  long  step-like  facets  is  aiTanged 
on  the  top  or  crown  of  the  stone,  around  the  table,  and 
three,  six,  or  more  rows  of  similar  steps  or  degree  facets  on 
the  back  or  pavilion;  or  the  top  may  be  brilliant  cut,  and 
only  the  back  trap  cut,  or  vice  versa.  This  form  of  cut 
intensifies  or  darkens  the  color  of  a  stone,  and  hence  is 
used  for  the  sapphire,  emerald,  ruby,  etc.  Also  called 
step  cut  and  degree  cut. 

cut-against  (kut'a-genst''),  n.    In  hoolcbinding  : 
(a)  The  cut  made  by  a  bookbinders'  knife  on 
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a  book  lying  on  or  against  a  board,  in  eon- 
tradistinotion  to  a  out  made  on  a  book  in  the 
middle  of  a  pile  of  other  books.  (6)  The  piece 
of  wood  which  receives  the  edge  of  the  knife. 
cnt-and-tlirust  (kut'and-thrusf),  a-  Designed 
for  cutting  and  thrusting :  as,  a  cut-and-thrust 
sword. 

The  word  sword  comprehended  all  descriptions,  whether 
backsword  or  basket-hilt,  cut-and-thrust  or  rapier,  fal- 
chion or  scymitar.  Scott,  Abbot,  iv. 

cutaneal  (ku-ta'nS-al),  a.   [As  cutane-ous  +  -al.'\ 

Same  as  cuiarwous.    Dunglison. 
cutaneous  (ku-ta'ne-us),  a.     [=  ^»  eutanS  = 

Sp.  cutdneo  =  Pg.  ft.  cutanea,  <  NL.  "cutaneus, 

<  L.  cutis,  skin :  see  cutis,  cuticle.']  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  sMu;  of  the  nature  of  or  re- 
sembling skin;  tegumentary:  as,  a  cutaneous 
envelop. —  2.  Affecting  the  skin :  as,  a  cutane- 
ous eruption ;  a  cutaneous  disease. 

Some  sorts  of  cutaneous  eruptions  are  occasioned  by 
feeding  much  on  acid  unripe  fruits.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

3.  Attached  to,  acting  upon,  or  situated  imme- 
diately below  the  skin;  subcutaneous:  as,  a  cu- 
taneous muscle Cutaneous  absorption.  See  ab- 
sorption. 

CUtaneously  (ku-ta'nf-us-U),  adv.  Byorthrough 
the  skin :  as,  absorbed  cutaneously. 

cutaway  (kut'a-wa),  a.  and  n,  [<  cut,  pp.  of 
cut,  v.,  +  away^  I.  a.  Cut  back  from  the  waist : 
as,  a  cutaway  coat. 

II.  H.  A  single-breasted  coat  with  the  skirt 
cut  back  from  the  waist  in  a  long  slope  or 
curve.    See  coat^. 

A  green  cut-away  with  brass  buttons. 

T.  Bughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  6. 

cutch^  (kuoh),  n.  [Also  couch-,  cooch-{grass); 
var.  of  quitch,  q.  v.]  Same  as  quitch-grass, 
Trittcum  repens. 

CUtch^  (kuoh),  n.  [A  technical  name,  perhaps 
ult.  due  to  P.  couche,  a  couch,  bed,  layer,  stra- 
tum :  see  couch^ .]  A  block  of  paper  or  vellum, 
between  the  leaves  of  which  gold-leaf  is  placed 
to  be  beaten. 

CUtch^  (kuoh), ».     [Anglo-Ind.]     Catechu. 

CUtch^  (kuoh),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  Same  as 
cultch. 

cutclia,  kutcha  (kuch'a),  a.  and  n.  [Anglo-Ind., 

<  Hind,  kachckd  =  Beiig.  Tcancha,  etc.,  raw,  un- 
ripe, immature,  crude  (Ut.  or  fig.).  A  Jcachchd 
house  is  one  built  of  unbaked  bricks  or  mud.] 
I.  a.  In  British  India,  temporary,  makeshift, 
inferior,  etc. :  opposed  to  pucka  (Hind,  pdkkd, 
pukka,  ripe,  cooked,  mature),  which  implies 
stability  or  superiority:  as,  a  cutcha  roof;  a 
cutcha  seam  in  a  coat. 

In  America,  where  they  cannot  get  a  pucka  railway, 
they  take  a  kutcha  one  instead.  Lord  Elgin,  Letters. 

,  II,  n.  A  weak  kind  of  lime  used  in  inferior 
buildings. 

cutcher  (kuch'er),  n.  [Of.  cutch^."]  In  a  paper- 
machine,  a  cylinder  about  which  an  endless  felt 
moves. 

CUtchery  (kuoh'e-ri),  n.  [Also  written  cutch- 
erry,  kachchari,  "kachahri,  <  Hind,  kachahri,  a 
court,  a  court-house.]  In  British  India,  a  court 
of  justice  or  a  collector's  or  any  public  office. 

Constant  dinners  . .  .  [and]  the  labours  of  cutcherry  . . . 
had  their  effect  upon  Waterloo  Sedley. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Ivii. 

CUt-chundoo  (^■ai'ohun"&b),  n.  A  measure  of 
capacity  in  Ceylon,  equal  to  about  half  a  pint. 

cut-drop  (kut'drop),  n.  A  drop-scene  in  a  the- 
ater wnich  is  cut  away  more  or  less  to  allow 
the  scenery  behind  it  to  be  seen  through  the 
opening. 

cute  (Mt),  a.  [An  abbr.  of  acute.1  Acute; 
clever;  sharp;  smart.     [CoUoq.] 

What  became  of  the  particularly  'cute  Yankee  child 
who  left  his  home  and  native  parish  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
months,  because  he  was  given  to  understand  that  his  pa- 
rents intended  to  call  him  Caleb?  Hawthorne. 

Cap'n  Tucker  he  was  ...  so  'cute  at  dodgin'  in  and  out 

all  them  little  bays  and  creeks  and  places  all  'long  shore. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  100. 

cutely  (kut'li),  a(ii).  IShoTt  for  acutely.]  Acute- 
ly; smartly.     [Colloq.] 

CUteness  (kut'nes),  «.  [Short  for  acuteness: 
see  cute.]  The  quality  of  being  cute ;  sharp- 
ness; smartness;  cleverness;  acuteness.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Wio  could  have  thought  so  innocent  a  face  could  cover 
so  much  CUteness  t      Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  ii.  1. 

With  the  'CUteness  characteristic  of  their  nation,  the 
neighbours  of  the  Massachusetts  farmer  imagined  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  if  all  his  sheep  were  imbued  with 
the  stay-at-home  tendencies  enforced  by  Nature  upon  the 
newly  arrived  [Ancon]  ram.    Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  267. 
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Cuterebra  (kti-te-reb'ra),  n.     Same  as  Cutite-. 
rebra. 

cut-grass  (kut'gras),  n.  A  kind  of  grass  having 
very  rough  blades,  which  when  drawn  quickly 

through  the  hand  inflict  a  cut Rice  cut-grass, 

in  the  United  States,  the  wild  rice,  Leersia  oryzoides. 

CUtht,  o-    A  Middle  English  form  of  couth. 

CUth-  (kuth).  An  element  in  some  proper  names 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  being  the  same  (with 
vowel  shortened  before  two  consonants)  as 
couth,  known  <see  couth) :  as,  Cuthhert,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Outh-berht,  -briht  (famous  as  a  warrior) ; 
Cuthred,  Anglo-Saxon  Cuthred  (famous  in  coun- 
sel) ;  Cuthwin,  Anglo-Saxon  Cuthwine  (famous 
friend  or  fighter). 

cuthbertt  (kuth'bfert),  n.  [Formerly  St.  Cuth- 
lert's  duck  (Anas  cuthberti);  of.  cudd/y^,  prob. 
of  same  ult.  origin.]  The  eider-duck,  Soma- 
teria  mollissvma.    Montagu. 

cut-heal  (kut'hel),  n.  [Appar.  <  cut  +  heal; 
from  supposed  curative  properties.]  The  va- 
lerian, Valeriana  officinalis. 

cuticle  (ku'ti-kl),  n.  [=  P.  cuticule  =  Sp.  cuM- 
cula  =  Pg.  cuticula  =  It.  cuticola,  <  L.  cuticula, 
dim.  of  cutis,  the  skin:  see  cutis.]  1.  Inzool. 
and  anat.:  (a)  The  scarf-skin  or  epidermis; 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  skin,  forming  the 
general  superficial  integument  or  covering  of 
the  body  (see  cut  under  skin);  by  extension, 
any  kind  of  epidermal  or  cutioular  growths,  as 
nails,  claws,  hoofs,  horns,  hair,  feathers,  etc. 

Veins  and  skin,  and  cuticle  and  nail. 

Bentlcy,  Sermons,  iii. 

(6)  The  outermost  and  very  superficial  integu- 
ment in  general,  without  reference  to  its  exact 
nature ;  a  pellicle ;  a  sMn,  rind,  or  other  invest- 
ing structure,  (c)  Some  thick,  tough  mem- 
brane lining  an  internal  organ:  as,  the  cuticle 
of  a  fowl's  gizzard,  (d)  In  infusorians,  specifi- 
cally, the  cell-wall. — 2.  In  bot.,  a  continuous 
hyaline  film  covering  the  surface  of  a  plant 
and  formed  of  the  eutinized  outer  surfaces  of 
the  epidermal  cells.  Sometimes  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  epidermis. — 3.  A  thin  skin  formed  on 
the  surface  of  liquor;  a  film  or  pellicle. 

When  any  saline  liquor  is  evaporated  to  cuticle,  the  salt 
concretes  in  regular  figures.  Newton,  Opticks. 

cuticula  (ku-tik'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  cuticulce  (-le).  [L., 
dim.  of  citto,  the'sliin:  see  cutis.]  In  «o67.  and 
anat. :  (a)  The  cuticle  proper;  the  epidermis; 
the  ectoderm;  the  exoskeleton;  the  superficial 
investment  of  the  body,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
formed  by  or  derived  from  the  epiblastic  cells 
or  epiblast  of  the  embryo,  whatever  its  ulterior 
modification,  (b)  In  infusorians,  a  compara- 
tively dense  envelop  to  which  the  outer  wall 
of  the  body  gives  rise.  Also  cuticulum.  (c)  In 
annelids,  as  the  earthworm,  a  thin  and  trans- 
parent though  tough  membrane,  forming  the 
outermost  envelop  of  the  body,  and  perforated 
by  extremely  minute  vertical  canals. 

CUticular  (ku-tik'u-lar),  a.  [=  P.  cuticulaire 
=  Sp.  cuUcutar  =:  It.'  cuUcolare ;  as  cuticula  + 
-ar^.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  cuticle, 
in  a  broad  sense ;  epidermal. 

The  oral  and  gastric  regions  are  armed  with  cuticular 
teeth  in  many  Invertebrata.    Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  56. 

CUticularization  (ku-tik"u-lar-i-za'shgn),  n.  [< 
outicularize  -I-  -ation.]  Same  as  cuiinizaUon. 
Also  spelled  cuticularisation. 

cuticularize  (ku-tik'u-lar-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  cuUcularized,  ppr.  cuticulariging.  [<  cutic- 
ular +  -ize.]  To  render  cuticular;  give  the 
character,  nature,  or  composition  of  the  cuti- 
cle to.    Also  cuUcularise,  cutinize. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  tentacles  have 
their  exterior  walls  excessively  cuticularised  and  resis- 
tant. W.  Gardiner,  Proc.  Koyal  Soc,  XXXIX.  229. 

A  cuticularized  cell-wall  is  almost  impermeable  to  wa- 
ter. Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  44. 
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cuticular  layers.  Cutin  exhibits  under  the 
microscope  the  aspect  of  an  amorphous  per- 
forated film. 

CUtinization  (ku^ti-ni-za'shon),  ».  [<  mtinize 
+  -ation.]  In  hot.,  a  modification  of  cell-walls 
by  which  they  become  impermeable  to  water 
through  the  presence  of  cutin.  Also  called 
CUticularization. 

cutinize  (ku'ti-niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  mUn- 
ized,  ppr.  cutinizing.  [<  cuUn  +  -ize.]  Same 
as  eutic/ularize. 

cutipunctor  (kii-ti-pungk'tgr),  n.  [<  L.  cutis, 
skin  (see  cutis),  +  TSh.  pwnctor,  <  "L.pungere 
pp.  ^Mwciiw,  puncture :  see  puncture,  point.]  A 
surgical  instrument  for  puncturing  the  skin 
E.  H.  Knight. 

cutis  (kii'tis),  n.  [L.,  the  skin,  =  E.  ft»&2,  q. 
v.]  1.  The  skin  in  general;  a  skin. —  2.  The 
true  skin,  corium,  or  derma  underlying  the  cuti- 
cle or  scarf-skin.  See  cut  under  skm. —  3.  A 
firmer  tissue  of  some  fungi,  forming  an  outer 
covering — Cutis  anserlna,  literally,  goose-skin ;  goose- 
flesh  ;  horripilation ;  a  contracted,  roughened  state  of  the 
skin  arising  from  cold,  fright,  etc.  See  an«en?w.— CuUb 
vera,  the  true  skin,  corium,  or  derma. 

cutisector  (ku-ti-sek'tor),  n.  [<  L.  cutis,  skin 
(see  cutis),  +  sector,  a  cutter:  see  sector.]  A 
knife,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  parallel  adjusta- 
ble blades,  used  for  making  thin  sections  in 
microscopy.    E.  M.  Knight. 

Cutiterebra  (kii"ti-te-reb'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Clark, 
1815),  also  oontr.  Cuterebra,',  <  L.  cutis,  sMn,  + 
terebra,  a  borer,  <  terere,  bore.]  A  genus  of  bot- 
flies, of  the  family  (Estridce,  the  species  of  which 


cuticulum  (kii-tik'u-lum),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  dim. 
of  L.  cutis,  skin:  see  cutis,  cuticle.]  Same  as 
cuticula  (f>). 

CUtiflcation  (ku'-'ti-fi-ka'shpn),  n.  [<  cutify: 
see  -fy  and  -ation.]  Pormation  of  epidermis  or 
of  sliin. 

cutify  (kH'ti-fi),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cutified,  ppr. 
cutifying.  [<  L.  cutis,  skin,  -I-  -ficare,  make:  see 
cutis  and  -fy.]    To  form  skin. 

cutikins  (ko'ti-ktnz),  n.  pi.  Spatterdashes. 
Also  written  cuitikins.     [Scotch.] 

cutin  (ku'tin),  n.  [<  L.  cutis,  the  skin,  -f-  -in^.] 
Aeoording  to  Prdmy,  a  peculiar  modification 
of  cellulose  contained  in  the  epidermis  of 
leaves,  petals,  and  fruits,  together  with  or- 
dinary cellulose,  and  forming  the  cuticle  or 


Larva  of  Ctttiterebra  cuniculi, 

a,  side  view,  natural  size ;  b,  anal  end.  enlarged  ;  c,  head  end, 

enlarged. 

infest  the  male  genitals  of  squirrels,  rabbits, 
and  other  animals.  C.  emasculator  is  an  ex- 
ample, so  called  from  the  effect  it  produces. 

cutitis  (ku-ti'tis),  n.  [<  L.  cutis,  skin,  +  -ife.] 
Cytitis.    Dunglison. 

cutlacet,  «•    See  cutlas. 

cutlas,  cutlass  (kut'las),  n.  [Formerly  also 
cuttelas,  cutlace,  cutless  (also  courtelas,  curUe-m, 
and  curtaUax,  in  simulation  of  curtal  and  ax^, 
perhaps  with  some  thought  of  a  battle-ax),  E. 
dial,  also  outlash;  <  P.  coutelas  (=  It.  coltellae- 
cJOjdial.  cortelazo),  <  OP.  coutel,  cultel,  P.  couteau 
(>  B.  cutto)  =  It.  coltello,  a  knife,  dagger,  <  L. 
cultelVus,  a  knife,  dim.  of  culter,  a  knife,  >  AS. 
culter,  E.  colter,  coulter,  the  knife  of  a  plow,  and 
(through  cultellm)  E.  cutUr,  q.  v.  Not  connected 
with  cut.]  A  short  sword  or  large  knife,  espe- 
cially one  used  for  cutting  rather  than  thrust- 
ing; specifically,  a  curved  basket-hilted  sword 
of  strong  and  simple  make,  used  at  sea,  espe- 
cially when  boarding  or  repelling  boarders. 

cutlas-fish  (kut'las-flsh),  m.  1,  The  thread-fish, 
Trichiurus  lepturus.  See  hairtail. —  2.  A  fish 
of  the  family  Gymnotidte,  Carapus  faseiatm. 

cutlash  (kut'lash),  n.    See  cutlas. 

cutlass,  n.    See  cutlas. 

cutler jfkut'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  coteler,  <  AP.  cotel- 
ler,  OF.  cotelier,  mod.  P.  coutelier,  <  ML.  eul- 
telUwius,  a  maker  of  knives,  a  soldier  armed 
with  a  knife,  prop,  adj.,  <  L.  cuUellus,  a  knife, 
dim.  of  culter,  a  knife:  see  cutlas.  Not  coii- 
neoted  with  cut]  1 .  One  whose  occupation  is 
the  making  of  knives  and  other  cutting  instru- 
ments. 

Like  cutter's  poetry     ^^ 
Upon  a  knife.  "  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not. 

SAaifc.,  M.  ofV.,v.l. 

Their  cutlers  that  make  hilts  are  more  exquisite  in  tlmt 
art  then  any  that  I  ever  saw.        Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  u^ 

2.  One  who  sharpens  or  repairs  cutlery;  a 
knife-grinder.—  Cutlers'  greenstone.  See  grMutme. 
Cutleria  (kut-le'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
M.  Cutler,  an  American  botanist  (1742-ls^aM 
The  representative  genus  of  Cutleriacets.  He 
frond  is  broad  and  flat,  cut  at  the  margin  into  narrow  sM- 
ments,  as  if  composed  of  filaments  lying  side  by  *"*'!" 
in  some  places  over  one  another.  Antheridia  ana  wu 
gonia  are  borne  on  different  fronds,  both  in  groups,  ion" 


Cutleria 

Ing  plurilocular  sporangia.  Each  antheridium  produces 
two  small  reproductive  bodies,  and  eacli  archegontum 
one  larger  one ;  both  escape  as  zoospores,  but  the  female 
cells  soon  come  to  rest,  and  each  assumes  the  form  of  an 
ooaphere.    C.  mtUtifida  is  a  British  species. 

Cutleriacese  (kut-le-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cutleria  +  -aeew."]  A  small  family  of  olive-col- 
ored algffi  formiag  a  transition  between  Phceo- 
sporecB  aoA.  FucacecB.  The  genera  are  Cutleria 
and  Zanardimia. 

cutlery  (krit'16r-i),  u.  [<.  cutler  + -y."]  1.  The 
business  of  a  cutler. — 2.  Edged  or  cutting  in- 
struments collectively. 

As  absurd  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  money  as  to 
make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  cutlery  or  of  broadcloth. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 

cutlet  (kut'let),  n.  OMod.  E.,  modified  in  sim- 
ulation of  out  (at.  choj>\  n.,  in  a  similar  sense); 
=  D.  Dan.  kotelet  =  G.  cotelette  =  Sw.  kotelett, 
<  r.  cdtelette,  OF.  costellette  =  Pg.  costelleta,  a 
cutlet,  lit.  a  little  rib,  dim.  of  eote,  OP.  coste, 
etc.,  <  L.  casta,  a  rib :  see  coast,  casta.']  A  piece 
of  meat,  especially  veal  or  mutton,  cut  horizon- 
tally from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  for  broil- 
ing or  frying. 
Mutton  eutlets,  prime  of  meat.  Sw^. 

cutlingt  (kut'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  from  *cutle, 
assumed  from  cutler,  appar.  regarded  as  cutUer. 
CI.  peddle  from,  peddler,  Ct.  also  cuttle^.]  The 
art  of  cutlery.    Milton. 

cutlins  (kut'linz),  n.  pi.  [For  "cuttings,  <  cut 
+  -ling^.]  In  milling,  half -ground  fragments 
of  grain. 

cut-lips  (kut'lips),  n.  1.  A  cyprinoid  fish  of 
the  subfamily  Exoglossin^  Exoglossum  maxil- 
fcj'Ma;  astone-toter. — 2.  The  hare-lipped  suck- 
er.   [Mississippi  valley.]    See  sucker. 

cut-lugged  (kut'lugd),  a.  [Sc,  <  cut  +  lug, 
the  ear,  +  -ed^.]    Crop-eared. 

cut-mark  (kut'mark),  n.  A  mark  put  upon  a 
set  of  warp-threads  before  they  are  placed  on 
the  warp-beam  of  a  loom,  to  mark  off  a  certain 
definite  length.  The  mark  shows  in  the  woven 
fabric,  and  serves  as  a  measure  for  cutting. 

CUtni  (kut'ni),  n.  [Turk,  qutni  (kutni),  <  Ar. 
qutn,  cotton:  see  cotton^.']  A  grade  of  silk  and 
cotton  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brusa  and 
elsewhere  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  also  in  Egypt. 

cut-off  (kut'6f),  n.  1.  That  which  cuts  off  or 
shortens,  as  a  short  path  or  cross-cut.  Specifi- 
cally— 2.  In  steam-engines,  a  contrivance  for 
cutting  off  the  passage  of  steam  from  the  steam- 
chest  to  the  cylinder,  when  the  piston  has  made 
a  part  of  its  stroke,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  stroke 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  expansive  force  of 
the  steam  already  in  the  cylinder.  It  econo- 
mizes steam,  and  thus  saves  fuel.  See  governor. 
— 3.  A  new  and  shorter  channel  formed  for  a 
river  by  the  waters  cutting  off  or  across  an  an- 
gle or  bend  in  its  course.  Cut-ofls,  sometimes  of 
great  extent,  are  continually  forming  iu  the  Mississippi 
and  other  western  rivers.    [U.  S.] 

A  second  class  [of  lakes],  large  In  numbers  but  small  in 
area,  is  the  result  of  cut-offs  and  other  changes  of  channel 
in  the  Mississippi.  Bncye.  Brit.,  XV.  20. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  by  this  constant  caving  two 
bends  approach  each  other,  until  the  river  cuts  the  nar- 
row neck  of  land  between  them  and  forms  a  cut-off,  which 
suddenly  and  materially  reduces  its  length. 

Gov.  Report  on  Mississippi  River,  1861  (rep.  1876),  p.  96. 

4.  A  slide  in  a  delivery-spout  in  grain-eleva- 
tors, etc.,  for  shutting  off  the  flow. — 5.  An  arm 
on  a  reaper  designed  to  support  the  falling 
grain  while  the  platform  is  being  cleared. — 

6.  In  plumbing,  a  connecting  pipe Adjustable 

cut-off,  a  cut-off  which  can  be  adjusted  to  cut  off  steam 
at  different  positions  of  the  piston  in  the  stroke. — Auto- 
matic cut-off,  a  cut-off  usually  connected  with  and  con- 
trolled by  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine,  to  cut  off  steam 
at  any  point  which  will  supply  the  requu'emeuts  of  the 
engine  with  reference  to  its  vaiying  duty.— Slider  cut- 
p^  a  form  of  cut-off  for  a  steam-valve,  consisting  of  an 
independent  plate  sliding  upon  a  back. 

CUtose  (ku'tos),  n.  [<  L.  cutis,  skin  (see  cutis), 
+  -ose.']  In  hat.,  a  name  applied  by  Fr^my  to 
the  material  composing  the  hyaline  film  or  cu- 
ticle covering  the  aerial  organs  of  plants. 

cut-out  (kut'out),  n.  A  kind  of  switch  employed 
to  connect  the  electric  wires  passing  through  a 
telegraph-instrument,  an  electric  light,  etc., 
and  cut  out  the  instrument  or  the  light  from 
the  circuit.  A  safety  cut-out  usually  consists 
of  a  fusible  wire  included  in  the  circuit  and 
mounted  upon  non-combustible  terminals. 

cut-pile  (kut'pil),  a.  Having  a  pile  or  nap  com- 
posed of  fibers  or  threads  standing  erect,  pro- 
duced by  shaving  the  surface  so  as  to  out  the 
loops  of  thread:  said  of  a  textile  fabric.  The 
heavier  Indian  and  Levantine  rugs,  Wilton  and  Axmin- 
ster  carpets,  ordinary  velvet,  and  velveteen  are  cut-pile 
goods. 
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CUtpurse  (kut'pfers),  n.    [ME.  cutipurs,  cutpurs; 
^  cut,  v.,  -1-  obj.  purse.]    One  who  cuts  purses 
tor  the  sake  of  stealing  their  contents  (a  prac- 
tice said  to  have  been  common  when  men  wore 
purses  at  their  girdles) ;  hence,  a  pickpocket. 
Acutpm-se  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket !  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

CUtra  (kut'ra), «.    a  Turkish  weight  for  indigo, 
equal  to  138  pounds  15  ounces  avoirdupois. 
CUtted.(kut'ed),  jj.  o.  Obsolete  or  dialectal  past 
participle  of  cut.     Speciflcally-(a)  Short  in  speech : 
curt;  laconic.  *■         > 

Be  your  words  made,  good  Sir  I  of  Indian  ware. 
That  you  allow  me  them  by  so  small  rate? 
Or  do  you  cutted  Spartans  imitate? 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  549). 
(6)  Sharp  in  speech ;  tart ;  peevish ;  querulous. 

She's  grown  so  cutted,  there's  no  speaking  to  her. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  'Women,  iii.  1. 
cuttelast,  n.    See  cutlas. 
cutteri  (kut'er),  n.     [<  ME.  cuttere,  a  barber;  < 
cut  +  -eri.]   1 .  One  who  cuts  or  hews ;  one  who 
shapes  or  forms  anything  by  cutting. 
A  skUlul  cutter  of  diamonds  and  polisher  of  gems. 

Boyle,  Works,  V.  36. 
Speoiflcally— (a)  Formerly,  an  officer  in  the  English  ex- 
chequer whose  office  it  was  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies, 
and  to  cut  on  them  the  sums  paid.  See  taUy.  (b)  In  tailor- 
ing, one  who  measures  and  cuts  out  cloth  for  garments,  or 
cuts  it  according  to  measurements  made  by  another,  (ct) 
A  bully ;  a  bravo ;  a  swaggering  fellow ;  a  sharper ;  a  rob- 
ber.   .Also  cuttle. 

He's  out  of  cash,  and  thou  know'st  by  cutter's  law  we  are 
bound  to  relieve  one  another.  Rowley,  Match  at  Midnight. 
He  with  a  crew  went  forth 
Of  lusty  cutters  stout  and  bold, 
And  robbed  in  the  North. 
True  Tale  of  Robin  Hood  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  356). 
Because  thou  art  a  misproud  bird,  and  despisest  thine 
own  natural  lineage,  and  rufHest  in  unpaid  silks  and  vel- 
vets, and  keepest  company  with  gallants  and  cutters,  must 
we  lose  our  memory  for  that  ?     Scott,  Monastery,  xxxvil. 

2.  That  which  cuts;  an  instrument  or  tool,  or 
a  part  of  one,  that  cuts:  as,  a  stva.'w-cutter ;  the 
cutters  of  a  boring-machine. 

Stewpans  and  saucepans,  cutters  and  moulds,  without 
which  a  cook  of  spirit  .  .  .  declares  it  utterly  impossible 
that  he  can  give  you  anything  to  eat. 

Bulwer,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  iv.  2. 
Specifically — (a)  The  broad  chisel-edge  of  a  center-bit,  lying 
between  the  nicker,  or  outer  knife-edge,  and  the  center, 
or  pin.  (&)  A  knife  or  an  indenting-tool  used  in  testing 
the  explosive  pressure  of  powder  in  large  guns.  See  pres- 
sure-gage, (c)  In  diamond-cutting,  a  wooden  hand-tool 
in  which  that  one  of  two  diamonds  undergoing  cutting 
which  is  least  advanced  is  cemented.  The  other  stone  is 
cemented  in  the  setter,  and  the  two  are  then  rubbed  to- 
gether, (d)  A  wad-punch.  B.  U.  Knight,  (e)  An  upright 
chisel  on  an  anvil;  a  hack-iron.  E.  H.  Knight,  (/)  A 
file-chisel.  E.  H.  Knight,  (g)  In  agri.,  a  colter,  (h)  A 
fore  tooth  that  cuts,  as  distinguished  from  a  grinder;  an 
incisor. 

The  other  teeth  (the  cutters  and  dog  teeth)  have  usually 
but  one  root.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  36. 

3.  Naut. :  (a)  A  double-banked  boat  used  by 
ships  of  war. 

I  hoisted  out  the  cutter,  and  manned  her  with  an  officer 
and  seven  men.  Cook,  Voyages,  III.  ii.  9. 

(6)  A  small  vessel  with  a  single  mast,  a  main- 
sail, a  forestaysail,  and  a  jib  set  to  bowsprit 
end.  Cutter-yachts  are  sloop-rigged  vessels, 
and  the  name  is  now  generally  applied  to 
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Cutter-yacht. 


sloops  of  considerable  draft  and  comparatively 
small  beam.— 4.  A  small  light  sleigh,  with  a 
single  seat  for  one  or  two  persona 
drawn  by  one  horse.     [TJ.  S.] 


cutting 

Sleighs  are  swarming  up  and  down  the  street,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  from  the  huge  omnibus  with  its  thirty  passen- 
gers to  the  light,  gayly  painted  cutters,  with  their  solitary, 
fur-capped  tenants.  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  p.  4. 

5.  In  mining :  (a)  A  joint  or  crack,  generally 
one  which  intersects  or  crosses  a  better-defined 
system  of  cracks  or  joints  in  the  same  rock.  (6) 
In  coal-mining,  the  system  of  joint-planes  in  the 
coal  which  is  of  secondary  importance,  being 
not  so  well  developed  as  another  set  called  the 
iack,  face,  or  cleat  of  the  coal :  generally  used 
in  the  plural:  as,  backs  and  cutters. — 6.  In 
mineral.,  a  crack  in  the  substance  of  a  crystal, 
which  destroys  or  greatly  lessens  its  value  as 
a  lapidaries'  stone. — 7.  A  soft  yellow  mahn- 
brick,  used  for  face-work,  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  cut  or  rubbed  down.  —  8.  In 
a  weavers'  loom,  the  box  which  contains  the 
quills — Backs  and  cutters.  See  Sctcii.— Drunken 
cutter,  an  elliptical  or  oblong  cutter-head,  so  placed  on 
the  shaft  that  it  rotates  in  a  circular  path ;  a  wabbler.  B. 
H.  Knight.— 'EccentTic  cutter,  (a)  A  small  instrument 
used  by  workers  in  ivory.  It  is  formed  like  a  drill-stock, 
and  is  moved  by  a  bow.  The  cutting-point  can  be  fixed  at 
different  distances  from  the  center  by  means  of  a  groove 
and  screw.  It  can  also  be  used  on  the  mandrel  of  a  lathe 
for  ornamenting  surfaces.  (6)  A  cutting-tool  for  a  lathe 
having  an  independent  motion  of  its  own  on  the  slide-rest. 
It  produces  eccentric  figures,  but  by  a  method  that  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  eccentric  chuck  (which  see,  under 
chucki).— Hanging  cutter,  in  some  plows,  a  colter  which 
depends  from  the  plow-beam. — Mill-board  cutter.  See 
m«-6oart2.— Revenue  cutter.a  light-armed  government 
vessel  commissioned  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  regulations.  Formerly 
the  vessels  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  revenue 
were  cutter-rigged,  but  now  the  name  is  applied  indis- 
criminately, although  almost  all  the  revenue  vessels  are 
steamers,  and  the  few  remaining  sailing  vessels  are  schoon- 
er-rigged.—Rigging-cutter,  an  apparatus  for  cutting  the 
rigging  of  sunken  vessels,  to  remove  the  masts,  etc.,  lest 
they  should  interfere  with  navigation. 

cutter^  (kut'fer),  V.     [E.  dial.,  appar.  a  var.  of 
quitter,  equiv.  to  whitter,  speak  low,  murmur: 
see  quitter^,  whitter.]    I.  intrans.  To  speak  low; 
whisper;  murmur,  as  a  dove. 
II.  trans.  To  fondle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

cutter-bar  (kut'6r-bar),  n.  In  mech. :  (a)  The 
bar  of  a  boring-machine  which  carries  the  cut- 
ter a  in  a  slot  formed  di- 
ametrically through  the 

bar,  the  cutter  being  fixed    r^ ; — <-? 1 

by  a  key  6,  as  shown  in    ()       j     //  ) 

the   figure,    in  the  special  I h  ~~^ 

form  of  boring-machine  called  cutter-bar. 

boring-mill,  two  or  more  cutters 

are  arranged  around  a  traversing  boring-block  carried  by 
the  bar  (in  this  instance  called  boring-bar),  the  block  be- 
ing moved  by  a  screw  parallel  with  the  bai'.    (ft)  The 

reciprocating  bar  of  a  mowing-machine  or  har- 
vester, carrying  the  knives  or  cutters. 

cutter-grinder  (kut'er-gnn''''d6r),  n.  A  tool  or 
machine  adapted  for  grinding  cutters  of  any 
kind,  as  the  knives  of  mowing-machines,  or  the 
rotary  cutters  used  in  milling,  gear-cutting,  etc. 
It  consists  of  a  grindstone  or  emery-wheel,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  such  stones  or  wheels  mounted  on  spindles,  and 
driven  by  appropriate  mechanism. 

cutter-nead  (kut'6r-hed),  n.  A  rotating  head  or 
stock,  either  shaped  and  ground  to  form  a  cutter, 
or  so  devised  that  bits  or  blades  can  be  attached 
to  it,  used  with  planing-,  grooving-,  and  mold- 
ing-machines, etc. 

cutter-stock  (kut'er-stok),  n.  A  head  or  hold- 
er in  which  a  cuttiug-tool  is  secured,  as  in  a 
lathe. 

cutthroat  (kut'throt),  n.  and  a.  [<  cut,  v.,  +  obj. 
throat.]  I,  «.  1.  A  murderer;  an  assassin;  a 
ruffian. 

The  wretched  city  was  made  a  prey  to  robbers  and  cut- 
throats. Froude,  Caesar,  p.  74. 

2.  The  mustang  ^ape  of  Texas,  Vitis  candicans: 
so  called  from  its  acrid  taste.  Sportsman's 
Gazetteer. — 3.  A  dark  lantern  in  which  there 
is  generally  horn  instead  of  glass,  and  so  con- 
structed that  the  light  may  be  completely  ob- 
scured. Jamiesan.  [Scotch.] — 4t.  A  piece  of 
ordnance.  Jamiesan.  [Scotch.] 
II.  a.  Murderous;  cruel;  barbarous. 

You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spot  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  ail  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

Shak.,  M.  of  T.,  i.  3. 

Thou  art  a  slave, 
A  cut-throat  slave,  a  bloody,  treacherous  slave  ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 

cuttliroat  (kut'throt),  «.  *.  [<  cutthroat,  n.] 
To  cut  the  throat  of.     [Kare.] 

Money,  Arcanes, 
Is  now  a  god  on  earth :  .  .  . 
Bribes  justice,  cut-throats  honour,  does  what  not? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iv.  2. 

usually  cutting  (kut'ing),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  caJ,  v.]     1. 
Penetrating  or  dividing  by  a  cut,  as  of  an  edged 


cutting 
tool;  serving  to  penetrate  or  divide ;  sharp. — 
2.  Wounding  or  deeply  affecting  the  feelings, 
as  with  pain,  shame,  etc.;  satirical;  severe: 
applied  to  persons  or  things :  as,  he  was  very 
cutting;  a,  cutting  TevaaA. 

But  he  always  smiled ;  and  audacious,  cool,  and  cutting, 
and  very  easy,  he  thoroughly  despised  mankind. 

Disraeli,  Henrietta  Temple,  ii.  15. 
He  [Sedley]  was  reprimanded  by  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  in  the  moat  mttinrj  terms.  „.  »  t. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

The  collision  duly  took  place.  ...  An  insulting  sneer, 
a  contemptuous  taunt,  met  by  a  nonchalant  but  most  cut- 
tinq  reply,  were  the  signals. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxui. 

3t.  Thieving;  swaggering;  buUying. 

Wherefore  have  I  such  a  companie  of  cutting  knaves  to 
waite  upon  me  ?     Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
Y.  Love.  He's  tura'd  gallant. 
E.  Lorn.  Gallant! 

T.  Love.  Ay,  gallant,  and  is  now  call  d 
Cutting  Morecraft. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  v.  4. 

Cuttlng-down  line,  in  sMp-building,  a  curve  in  the  sheer- 
draft  corresponding  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  throats 
of  the  floors  amidships,  and  to  the  under  side  of  the  keel- 
son. ,  .  . 
cutting  (kut'ing),  n.  [ME.  cuttynge,  Tiittmg ; 
verbal  n.  of  CMf,  «.]  1 .  A  piece  cut  off ;  a  slip ; 
a  slice;  a  clipping.  Specifically— (a)  A  small  shoot 
or  branch  cut  from  a  plant  and  placed  in  the  earth,  or  in 
sand,  etc.,  to  root  and  form  a  new  plant. 

Propagation  by  cuttings  has  been  long  known,  and  is 
abundantly  simple  when  applied  to  such  free-growing 
hardy  shrubs  as  the  willow  and  the  gooseberry. 

Loudon,  Encyc.  of  Gardening,  p.  657. 
(!>)  A  section;  a  thin  slice  used  for  microscopical  purposes, 
(c)  A  slip  cut  from  a  newspaper  or  other  print  contain- 
ing a  paragraph  or  an  article  which  one  wishes  to  use  or 
preserve. 

2.  An  excavation  made  through  a  hill  or  rising 
ground,  in  constructing  a  road,  railway,  canal, 
etc.:  the  opposite  of  a  filling. — 3.  The  action 
of  a  horse  when  he  strikes  the  inner  and  lower 
part  of  the  fetlock-joint  with  the  opposite  hoof 
while  traveling. — 4t.  A  caper;  a  curvet. 

Changes,  cuttings,  turnings,  and  agitations  of  the  body. 
Florio,  tr.  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  p.  228. 

5 .  In  eoaUmining,  work  done  in  mining  or  getting 
coal  so  that  it  may  be  broken  down.  The  holing 
or  undercutting  is  parallel  with  the  stratification  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mass ;  the  cutting  is  at  right  angles  to 
this,  and  the  effect  of  the  two  operations  is  to  isolate  a 
certain  quantity  of  coal,  which  is  afterward  broken  down 
by  powder  or  wedges.    Sometimes  called  carving. 

6.  pi.  The  refuse  obtained  from  the  sieve  of 
a  hutch. —  7.  pi.  Bruised  groats,  or  oats  pre- 
pared for  gruel,  porridge,  etc. —  8.  See  the  ex- 
tract. 

When  the  goods  show  a  bright  orange  colour  they  are 
lifted  and  winced  in  water.  This  process,  the  reduction 
of  the  reds  and  pinks  to  the  depth  of  shade  they  are  to 
have  when  finished,  is  called  cutting. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  576. 

cutting-board  (kut'ing-bord),  n.  A  board  used 
on  a  bench  or  on  the  lap  in  cutting  leather  or 
cloth. 

cutting-box  (kut'ing-boks),  n.  1.  A  machine 
in  which  hay,  straw,  corn-stalks,  etc.,  are  cut 
into  short  pieces  as  feed  for  cattle. — 2.  In 
diamond-cutting,  a  box  into  which  the  diamond- 
dust  falls  when  the  diamonds  which  are  ce- 
mented into  the  cutter  and  setter  are  rubbed 
against  each  other. 

cutting-compass   (kut'ing-kum"pas),   re.     A 
compass  one  of  the  legs  of  which  carries  a 
cutter,  used  for  making  washers,  wads, 
disks,  etc.     E.  S.  Knight. 

cutting-engine  (kut'ing-en'''jin),  n.  In  silk- 
manuf.,  a  machine  for  cutting  refuse  or 
floss  silk,  after  it  has  been  disentangled  and 
straightened,  into  short  lengths  that  may 
be  worked  upon  cotton-machinery. 

cutting-file  (kut'ing-fil),  re.  The  toothed  cut- 
ter of  a  gear-cutting  engine.    E.  H.  Knight. 

cutting-gage  (kut'ing-gaj),  «.  A  tool  having  a 
lancet-shaped  knife,  for  cutting  veneers  and 
thin  wood. 

cutting-line  (kut'ing-lin),  n.  In  iooTcbinding,  a 
sketch-line  drawn  on  a  folded  sheet  of  book- 
paper,  showing  where  the  cutting-knife  will 
trim  the  margin. 

CUtting-lipper  (kut'ing-lip"er),  n.  A  cyprinoid 
fish  of  the  tribe  Chondrostomi  or  subfamily 
Ckondrostomince,  having  trenchant  jaws. 

cuttingly  (kut'ing-U),  adv.  In  a  cutting  man- 
ner. 

cutting-nippers  (kut'ing-nip"erz),  re.  pi.  A 
pair  of  nippers  with  sharp  jaws  especially  adapt- 
ed for  cutting.  The  cutters  may  be  placed 
either  parallel  to  the  axis  or  at  various  angles 
with  it.     Also  cutting-pliers. 
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cutting-plane  (kut'ing-plan),  n.  A  carpenters' 
smoothing-plane.    M.  B.  Knight. 

cutting-pliers  (kut'ing-pK"6rz),  re.  pi.  Same  as 
cutting-nippers. 

cutting-press  (kut'ing-pres),  re.  1.  A  screw- 
press  or  a  fly-press  used  in  cutting  shapes  or 
planchets  from  strips  of  metal. —  2.  In  bookbind- 
ing, a  wooden  serew-press  of  small  size  to  which 
is  attached  a  knife  sliding  in  grooved  bearings, 
used  for  trimming  single  books.  Also  called 
plow-press  or  plow  and  press. 

cutting-punch  (kut'ing-punoh),  «.  A  punch 
with  a  circular  face  for  cutting  grommet-holes 
in  sails,  disks  or  wads  from  leather,  cloth, 
metal,  etc.,  tongue-holes  in  leather  straps,  and 
for  various  similar  uses. 

cutting-shoe  (kut'ing-sho),  re.  A  horseshoe 
having  nails  on  one  side  only;  a  feather-edge 
shoe :  used  for  horses  that  cut  or  interfere.  M. 
H.  Knight. 

cutting-spade  (kut'ing-spad),  n.  A  sharp  flat 
implement,  resembling  a  broad  thin  chisel,  fixed 
to  a  pole  ten  feet  or  more  in  length,  used  to  cut 
the  blubber  from  a  whale.  C.  M.  Scammon, 
Marine  Mammals. 

cutting-thrust  (kut'ing-thrust),  n.  A  tool  for 
making  grooves  in  the  sides  of  boxes,  etc. 

cuttle'-  (kut'l),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  euttel; 
<  ME.  cotul,  cotull,  codull,  codulle,  <  AS.  cudele, 
the  cuttlefish  (L.  sepia) ;  also  called  wdse-scite, 
lit.  ooze-discharger,  with  reference  to  its  dis- 
charge of  sepia.  The  change  to  cuttle  may  have 
been  due  to  association  with  cuttle^,  a  knife,  or 
with  cut,  with  reference  to  the  shape  of  the 
cuttlebone.  Cf.  W.  morgyllell,  the  cuttlefish, 
lit.  sea-knife  (<  mor,  sea,  +  eyllell,  knife);  P. 
dial,  cousteau  (F.  couteau)  de  mer,  cuttlefish,  lit. 
sea-knife.]     1.  A  cuttlefish. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  .  .  .  only  the  blood  of  the 
cuttle  should  be  as  black  as  ink.  Bacon. 

Shel-fish  they  eat,  and  the  cutle,  whose  bloud,  if  I  may 
so  term  it,  is  like  inke :  a  delicate  food,  and  in  great  re- 
quest. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  64. 

2.  Cuttlebone. 
cuttle^t  (kut'l),  n.     [<  OF.  coutel,  cultel,  a  knife : 
see  cultel,  cutler,  cutlas.    Cf.  cutting.^     1.  A 
knife,  especially  one  used  by  cutpurses  or  pick- 
pockets. 

Dismembering  himself  with  a  sharp  cuttle. 

Bp.  Bale,  English  "Votaries,  ii.  2. 

2.  Same  as  cutter^,  1  (c). 

I'll  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy  chaps,  if  you  play 
the  saucy  cuttle  with  me.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

cuttle^t (kut'l),  «.  J.  [Yax.oi cutter^,  q.Y.']  To 
talk;  chat. 

I  have  been  to  town  on  purpose  to  wait  on  him,  .  .  . 
recollecting  how  you  used  to  imttle  over  a  bit  of  politics 
with  the  old  Marquis.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  55. 

cuttlebone  (kut'l-bon),  m.  The  internal  plate 
of  Sepia  officinalis,  consisting  of  a  friable  cal- 
careous substance,  f  oi'merly  much  used  in  med- 
icine as  an  absorbent,  but  now  chiefly  for  pol- 
ishing wood,  paint,  varnish,  etc.,  and  for  pounce 
and  tooth-powder,  a  cuttlebone  is  often  hung  in  the 
cage  of  canaries,  its  slightly  saline  taste  being  relished  by 
the  birds  and  acting  as  a  gentle  stimulus  to  their  appe- 
tite, and  its  substance  affording  lime  lor  the  shells  of  their 
eggs.    Also  called  sepiost.    See  cut  under  Dibranchiata. 

cuttlefish  (kut'l-fish),  n.  ,[<  cuttle^  +  fish^;  cf. 
D.  kuttelvisch  (Kilian;  now  inktvisch,  inkfish), 


.  Cuttlefish  of  the  Decapod  Type  [Sltia 
officinalis)  '.  a,a,  anns  with  suckers :  q.  b, 
tentacles  with  suckers  on  the  ends.  2.  End 
of  one  of  the  tentacles,  showing  the  suckers. 
3.  Cuttlebone  (the  interior  shell).  4.  Up. 
per  view  of  central  part  of  animal,  showing 
the  mouth  (c),  arms  {a,  a),  and  tentacles 
i.b,b).  5.  The  beak  or  mouth.  6,  Oneofthe 
suckers. 


Cuttlefish  of  the  Octopod  Type  {Octopus  tubereutalus"^ 

G.  kuttelfisch,  both  prob.  of  E.  origin.]  A  oeph- 
alopod;  specifically,  a  cephalopod  of  the  ge- 
nus Sepia  and  family  SepOdee;  a  dibranchiate 


cutwater 

cephalopodousmollusk,  with  a  depressed  body 
inclosed  in  a  sac.  The  shorter  arms  or  feet,  eight  in 
number,  covered  with  four  rows  ol  raised  disks  or  suckers 
are  arranged  around  the  mouth,  and  from  the  midst  of 
them  extend  two 
long  tentacles,  also 
furnished  with 

disks.  These  mem- 
bers the  animal  uses 
in  walking,  for  at- 
taching itself  to  ob- 
jects, and  for  seiz- 
ing its  prey.  A  tube 
or  funnel  exists  be- 
low the  head  and 
leads  from  the  gills, 
through  which  the 
water  admitted  to 
these  organs  is  ex- 
pelled ;  and  the 
creature,  by  eject- 
ing the  water  with 
force,  can  dartback- 
ward  with  amazing 
velocity.  In  a  sac 
on  the  back  of  the 
mantle  there  is  a 
light,  porous,  calca- 
reous shell  formed 
of  thin  plates ;  this 
is  the  cuttlebone  or 
sepiost,  correspond- 
ing to  the  calamary 
or  pen  of  the  squids. 
(See calamary.)  The 
cuttlefish  has  the 
power  of  ejecting  a 
black,  ink-like  fluid,  the  sepia  of  artists  (see  sepia),  from  a 
bag  or  sac,  so  as  to  darken  the  water  and  conceal  itself 
from  pursuit.  From  this  usage  the  term  euttlefisk  is  ex. 
tended  not  only  to  all  the  forms  ol  Sepiidce  and  related 
decapod  cephalopods,  but  also  to  the  octopod  members 
of  the  same  class.  When  the  octopods  are  called  cuttle- 
flshes,  the  decapods  are  commonly  distinguished  as  squids. 
The  two  flgures  illustrate  the  two  principal  types.  See 
Decapoda,  Octopoda,  and  Cephalopoda,  and  cuts  under  Di- 
branchiata,  ink-bag,  and  Sepia. 

cuttlefish-bone  (kut'l-fish-bon),  n.  Same  as 
cuttlebone. 

cutto,  CUttoe  (kut'6),  re.  [<  F.  couteau,  a  knife ; 
see  cutlas.']  A  large  knife  formerly  used  in  New 
England.    Bartlett. 

There  were  no  suits  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  family 
helped  themselves  on  wooden  plates,  with  cuttoes. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 

cuttoo-plate  (kut'o-plat),  n.  [<  *cuttoo,  of  un- 
known origin,  -I-  plate.J  In  a  vehicle,  a  hood 
secured  to  the  axle  or  bolster,  and  extending 
over  the  nave  or  hub,  to  protect  the  axle  from 
mud. 

cut-toothed  (cut'tothd'*.  a.  In  bot.,  toothed 
with  deep  incisions. 

cutty  (kut'i),  a.  and  n.    [Sc,  also  cutHe,  etc., 
dim.  from  cut.]    I,  a.  1.  Cut  short;  short:  as, 
a  cutty  spoon. 
Her  cutty  sark  o'  Paisley  ham.    Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

That  was  the  only  smoke  permitted  during  the  enter, 
tainment,  George  Warrington  himself  not  being  allowed 
to  use  his  cutty  pipe.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xxlii. 

2.  Testy;  hasty. 
II.  re. ;  pi.  cutties  (-iz).    1.  A  short  spoon. 

It  is  better  to  sup  with  a  cutty  than  want  a  spoon. 

Scotch  proverb. 

2.  A  short-stemmed  tobaeeo-pipe. 

I'm  no  sae  scant  o'  clean  pipes  as  to  blaw  wi'  a  brunt 
cutty.  Scotch  pmerb. 

3.  A  popgun.  Also  called  cutty-gun.— i.  The 
common  hare,  L^us  Umidus.  —  5.  A  short, 
thick-set  girl.— 6.  A  slut;  a  worthless  girl  or 

woman ;  a  wanton.    Also  cutty-guean. 
cutty-gun  (kut'i-gun),  re.     [Sc] 
cutty,  3. 

cutty-quean  (kut'i-kwen),  ».    1.  Same  as 
cutty,  6.-2.  The  cutty-wren.    Montagu. 
cutty-stool  (kut'i-stol),  re.     1.  A  low  stool. 
— 2.  A  seat  in  old  Scottish  churches  in  whicli 
acknowledged  female  offenders  against  chas- 
tity were  placed  during  three  Sundays,  and  puD- 
licly  rebuked  by  their  minister. 
cutty-wren  (kut'i-ren),  re.    The  wren. 

tagu. 
cutwal  (kut'wal),  re.  [<  Hind,  and  Per. 
the  chief  officer  of  police,  Mahratta  kotwa/r,  ti^e 
village  watchman  and  messenger.]  In  the  East 
Indies,  the  chief  police  officer  of  a  city. 
cutwater  (kut'wa"ter),  re.  [<  c»t,  v.,  +  obj.  wa- 
ter.] 1 .  The  fore  part  of  a  ship's  prow,  wtiioii 
outs  the  water.    Also  called /ate«  stem. 

It  [a  shot]  struck  against  the  head  of  a  bolt  in  the  ciU- 
water  ol  the  Dartmouth  ship,  and  went  no  inrt"". 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  11.  -«»■ 

2.  The  lower  portion  of  the  pier  of  a^^'^f ' 
formed  with  an  angle  or  edge  directed  up  me 
stream,  so  as  more  effectuaUy  to  resist  tne  ai.- 
tion  of  the  water,  ice,  etc.- 3.  The  razorftiu, 
or  black  skimmer,  Mhynchops  nigra. 
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CUtweed  (kut'wed),  n.  A  name  applied  to  va- 
rious coarse  marine  algse,  suoli  as  Fugus  vesi- 
culosiis,  F,  serratus,  and  Laminaria  digitata. 

cut-work  (kut'werk),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  In 
embroidery,  appliqui  work:  so  called  l)ecatise 
the  pattern,  is  cut  out  and  sewed  upon  tlie 
groimd. —  2.  The  earliest  form  of  lace;  fine 
needlework  upon  linen  or  sUk  from  which  a 
part  of  the  baekgi-ound  was  cut  away,  leaving 
the  design  pierced.     See  lace. 

This  comes  of  wearing 
Scarlet,  gold  lace,  and  cutworlcs  I 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1, 

II,  a.  Made  of  out-work. 

It  grazed  on  my  shoulder,  takes  me  away  six  purls  of  an 
Italian  cut-work  band  I  wore. 

B.  Jonson,  Every. Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4, 

cutworm  (kut'wSmi),  n.  A  name  given  to  a 
large  number  of  lepidopterous  larvre  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Noctmdce.  They  hide  during  the 
day  under  some  shelter  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the 


Cuvette  (def.  2). 


a,  larva  oiAgroiis  messoria ;  b,  c,  moth  and  larva  of  Agrotis 
scandens.    (All  natural  size.) 

ground,  and  come  forth  at  night  to  cut  off,  just  above  or 
just  below  the  surface,  all  sorts  of  tender  plants,  but  par- 
ticularly maize,  cabbage,  and  melons.  Some,  like  Agn- 
ti»  sc(mAens,  climb  on  vines  and  young  trees  and  eat  out 
the  buds.  Agrotis  messoria  is  one  of  the  commonest. 
cuvett,  cuvatt,  v.  Obsolete  spellings  of  cmjet. 
cuvette  (ku-vef),  n.  [P.,  dim.  of  euve,  <  L. 
eupa,  a  tub,  ML.  a  cup,  etc. :  see  cwp."]  1.  In 
decorative  art,  a  portable  basin  of  ornamental 
form  in  pottery  or  porcelain, 
etc.,  especially  one  of  the  flat- 
bottomed  vessels  commonly  sold 
with  an  aiguifere  or  water-;pot : 
frequent  in  faience  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. —  3.  In  glass- 
manuf.,  a  basin  for  receiving  the 
melted  glass  after  refining,  and 
decanting  it  on  the  table  to  be 
roUed  into  a  plate,  in  casting,  the  cuvette  is  lifted 
by  m6ans  of  gripping-tongs,  chains,  and  a  crane,  and  the 
contents  are  poured  upon  the  casting-table.  E.  H.  Knight. 
3.  In  fort.,  a  trench  dug  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
dry  ditch ;  a  ounette. 

Cuvieria  (ku-vi-e'ri-a),  n.  [Nil.,  <  Georges  Cit- 
wer,  the  celebrated  "French  naturalist.]  1.  A 
genus  of  holothurians,  having  scales  on  the  dor- 
sal integument. — 2.  A  genus  of  theoosomatous 
pteropods,  resembling  Styliola,  but  having  the 
hinder  part  of  the  shell  partitioned,  the  fore 
part  swollen  and  subcyUndric.  C.  columella  is 
an  example.  Synonymous  with  Cleodora.  Also 
Cuviera.  Sang,  1827. — 3.  A  genus  of  aealephs. 
P^on  and  Lesueur,  1807. — 4.  A  genus  of  crus- 
taceans. Desmarest,  1825. 
Cuvierian  (kti-vi-e'ri-an),  a.  [<  Cuvier  +  ■dan.'] 
In  nat.  hist.,  relating  or  pertaining  to  or  named 
after  Georges  Cuvier  (1769-1832),  or  his  system 
of  classification. 

The  three  Cuvierian  subkingdoms  of  the  Eadiata,  Arti- 
culata,  ajid  Mollusca.      Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  213. 

Cuvierian  organs,  in  eohinoderms,  certain  appendages 
of  the  cloaca,  simple  or  branched,  containing  a  viscid  or 
solid  substance.  Their  function  is  uncertain. 
Cuvieridse  (ku-vi-er'i-de), «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cuvie- 
ria +  ■idce.'i  1.  A  family  of  echinoderms. — 2. 
A  family  of  thecosomatous  pteropods,  typified 
by  the  genus  Cimieria :  generally  referred  to  the 


CUVy  (ku'vi),  n. ;  pi.  cuvies  (-viz).  A  kind  of 
seaweed,  the  devil's-apron,  Laminaria  digitata. 
[Orkney.] 
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The  Orkney  kelp-men  have  assigned  peculiar  names  to 
each,  calling  the  ordinary  Laminaria  digitata  cuvy. 

Harvey,  Phycologia  Eritannica. 

Cuzco  bark,  Cuzco  china.  Same  as  Cusco  bark 
(which  see,  under  barlfl). 
Cwmry,  ».  pi.  Same  as  Cymry. 
cwt.  An  abbreviation  compounded  of  c.  for 
Latin  centvm,  hundred,  and  wt.  for  English 
weight,  used  for  hundredweight. 
Cy.  The  chemical  symbol  of  cyanogen. 
-cy.  [(1)  Of  ult.  L.  origin:  formerly  also  -de, 
ME.  -cje,  OP.  -de,  P.  -de,  -ce,  etc. ;  often  an  ex- 
tension of  -ceS  (q.  v.),  restingmore  directly  upon 
the  orig.  L.  -tia  or  -da;  as  innocence,  innocency, 
convenience,  conveniency,  etc.  (see  -ancy,  -eney) ; 
so  fallacy,  ME.  fallace,  <  P.  fallace,  <  L.  fallada, 
etc. ;  ult.  or  directly  <  L.  -tia,  or  -da,  a  termina- 
tion of  abstract  nouns,  <  -t-  (as  -tus,  pp.  suffix, 
or  -m-(<-)s,  ppr.  suffix),  or  -c-,  +  -ia,  a  fern,  for- 
mative. Prom  meaning  'condition,'  the  ter- 
mination has  now  come  to  signify,  in  many 
newly  formed  words,  'office';  as  in  captaincy, 
curacy,  lieutenancy  (the  final  *  is  merged  in  -oy 
=  -tia),  chaplaincy,  cornetcy,  etc.  (2)  Of  ult. 
Gr.  origin :  <  P.  -sie,  etc. ,  L.  -sia,  <  Gr.  -aia ;  as  in 
fancy,  Gr.  (pavraaia;  <  P.  -tie  (pron.  -sie),  <  Gr. 
-Tia,  as  in  aristocracy,  democracy;  <  F.  -de,  < 
Gr.  -Tela,  as  in  necromancy ;  <  Gr.  -reia,  as  in 
piracy;  etc.]  A  termination  of  nouns,  chiefly 
abstract,  of  various  origin,  often  associated 
with  or  derived  from  adjectives  in  -ant^,  -ent, 
or  -ate^.  See  the  etymology. 
cyamid  (si'a-mid),  n.  A  crustacean  of  the  fam- 
ily Cyamidce. 

Cyamidse  (si-am'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cyamus  + 
■ddm.']  A  family  of  Isemodipodous,  edriophthal- 
mous  crusta- 
ceans, foi-med 
for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  ge- 
nus Cyamus, 
the  species  of 
which  are  par- 
asitic chiefly 
on  whales,  and 
are  known  as 
tohale-lice. 
Cyamus  (si'a- 
mus),  m.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Kvafio(,  a 
bean.]  The 
typical  and 
only  genus  of 

Isemodipodous  crustaceans  of  the  family  Cy- 
amidce; the whale-lioe.    Cyamus cetihasa,hio&6. 
flat  body  with  a  rudimentary  abdomen. 
cyan  (si'an),  n.    Same  as  cyanogen. 
Cyansea, «.     [NL.]    See  Cyanea. 
cyanamide  (si-an'a-mid  or  -mid),  n.     [<  cyan- 
(ogen)   +   amide."]'  A  white  crystalline  body 
(CN.NH2)  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  cyanogen  chlorid. 

cyanate  (si'a-nat),  n.    [<  cyan(ic)  +  -ate^.]    A 
salt  of  cyanic  acid. 
cyan-blue  (si'an-blo),   n.     [<  Gr.  Kvavoi,  dark- 
blue,  -t-  E.  blm.]     A  greenish-blue  color ;  the 
color  of  the  spectrum  from  .505  to  .487  micron, 
or  of  such  light  mixed  with  white. 
Cyanea  (si-a'ne-a),  n.   [NL.,  fern,  of  L.  cyaneus, 
dark-blue:  see'  cyaneous.]    The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Cya- 
neidce.    The  tentacles 
are    bundled   beneath 
the  thick  lobed  disk; 
and  there  are  8  radial 
and  as  many  intermedi- 
ate    gastric    pouches, 
breaking  up  into  small 
ramifications  near  the 
ends  of   the  marginal 
lobes.    C.  arctiea  is  the 
common  large  red  jelly- 
fish of  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  attain- 
ing a  diameter  of  a  foot 
or  more.    It  is  capable 
of    stinging    severely. 
Also  Cyancea. 

vcyanean  (si-a'ne- 
an),  a.  [<  L.  cya- 
me«s, dark-blue  (see 
cyaneous),  +  -an.] 
Of  an  azure  color; 
cerulean.  Pennant. 
Cyanecula  (si-a- 
nek'u-la),».  [NL., 
<  Gr.'  Kvdvmg,  dark- 
blue,    -I-    L.    dim. 

Cj'oaeo  arctiea.  -cula.]     A  genUS  of 

sylviine  birds  related  to  the  redstarts  (Erytha- 
cus),  containing  the  bluethroats,  as  C.  sufidca  of 


Whale-louse  {Qyamus  ceti).    (Line  shows 
natural  size. ) 
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Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  C.  L.  Brehn, . 
1828.    See  out  under  bluethroat. 

cyaneid  (si-a'ne-id),  n.  A  jellyfish  of  the  fam 
ily  Cyanddce. 

Cyaneidse  (si-a-ne'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyanea 
+  -ddce.]  Afamily  of  Discomedusce,  typifiedby 
the  genus  Cyanea,  with  a  simple  cross-shaped 
mouth,  surrounded  by  four  adradial  folded 
mouth-arms.  The  gastral  cavity  has  16  or  32  broad  ra- 
dial pouches  and  branched  csecal  flap-canals,  with  no  ring- 
canal  ;  there  are  8  or  16  marginal  bodies,  and  8  or  more 
long  hollow  tentacles.    Also  Cyanidce. 

cyaneous  (si-a'ne-us),  a.  [<  L.  cyaneus,  <  Gr. 
KvaveoQ,  dark-blue,  <  Kvavog,  a  dark-blue  sub- 
stance (supposed  to  be  blue  steel),  lapis-laztili, 
the  blue  corn-flower,  sea-water,  etc.,  as  adj. 
dark-blue.]    Azure-blue;  cerulean. 

cyanhidrosis  (8i"an-hi-dr6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kvavoc,  dark-blue,  +  I6p6;,  sweat.]  In  pathol., 
blue  sweat.    Dunglison. 

cyanhydric  (si-an-hi'drik),  a.  [<  cyaniic)  +  hy- 
dr{ogen)  +  40.]   In  chem. ,  hydrocyanic ;  prussic. 

cyanic  (si-an'ii),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kvavog,  dark-blue, 
-f-  ■4c.    In  second  sense  with  ref.  to  cyanogen.] 

1.  Blue:  in  bot.,  applied  to  a  series  of  colors 
in  flowers,  including  all  shades  of  blue,  and 
passing  through  violet  and  purple  to  red.  The 
xanthic  series,  on  the  other  hand,  passes  from  yellow 
through  orange  to  red.  The  variations  in  color  of  any 
flower  are  in  general  confined  to  one  of  these  series. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  cyanogen Cy- 
anic acid,  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen  (CNHO), 
which  is  a  strong  acid,  hut  unstable  except  at  low  tem- 
peratures. 

Cyanidee  (si-an'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as 
CyaneidcB. 

cyanide  (si'a-nid  or  -nid),  n.  [<  cyan(ogen)  + 
-jdei.]  mcHem.,  a  combination  of  cyanogen  with 
an  element  or  a  compound  radicle  capable  of 
acting  as  an  element.  Potassium  cyanide  is  the  most 
important.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  permanent  in  dry  air, 
but  decomposed  in  moist  air,  giving  off  an  odor  of  prussic 
or  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  extreme- 
ly poisonous.  It  is  extensively  used  in  photography,  elec- 
tro-metallurgy, and  as  a  laboratory  reagent.— Cyanide 
powder,  a  salt  of  potassium,-  much  used  in  electroplating. 

cyanine  (si'a-nin),  ».  [<  Gr.  leOavog,  dark-blue, 
-I-  ■dne^.]  The  blue  coloring  matter  of  certain 
flowers,  as  the  corn-flower,  violet,  and  species 
of  iris.— Cyanine  blue.   SeeWM«.  « 

cyanite  (si'a-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  nvavoi,  dark-blue,  + 
-ite^.]  A  siUoate  of  aliuninium,  occurring  in 
bladed  to  fibrous  crystalline  aggregates  and  in 
triclinie  crystals,  its  prevailing  color  is  blue,  whence 
its  name,  but  varying  from  a  fine  Prussian  blue  to  sky-blue 
or  bluish-white ;  also  green  or  gray.  It  has  the  same  com- 
position as  andalusite  and  fibrolite.  Also  kyanite  and 
disthene.    See  cut  under  bladed, 

Cyanocepbalus  (si"a-n6-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kvavog,  dark-blue,  +  ke^o/I'^,  head.]  A  nota- 
ble genus  of  corvine  birds  of  America,  having 
a  short  square  tail,  long  pointed  wings,  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  bill,  and  naked  nostrils,  it  contains 
but  one  species,  the  blue  crow  of  North  America,  C.  vnedi. 
better  known  as  Gymnxicitta  cyanocephala,  or  Cyanocorax 
cassini;  also  called  blue-headed  jay  and  pifUm  jay.  It 
represents  a  type  intermediate  between  crows  and  jays. 
The  bird  is  abundant  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
West,  especially  where  the  pifion  pine  grows. 

cyanocbroia  (si"a-no-kr6'ya),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kvavog,  dark-blue,  -(- ';i;po«i,  color.]  In  pathol., 
a  blue  or  livid  color:  same  as  cyanosis. 

cyanocbroic  (si"a-no-kro'ik),  a.  [<  cyanochroia 
+  4c.]  Of  a  bluish  color;  affected  with  cyano- 
chroia: cyanosed. 

cyanocbrous  (si-a-nok'jms),  a.  [<  cyanochroia 
+  -ous.]    Same  as  cyanochroic. 

Cyanocitta  (si"a-no-sit'a),  n.  [NL.  (Strickland , 
1845),  <  Gr.  Kvavoc,  dark-blue,  +  Khra,  Attic 
form  of  idaaa,  a  chattering  bird,  the  jay,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  magpie.]  A  genus  of 
American  jays,  of  which  blue  is  the  chief  color. 
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Blue  Jay  {Cyanocitta  cristatd\. 


Cyanocitta 

The  term  is  used  with  great  latitude  by  different  writers, 
sometimes  covering  all  the  American  blue  jays,  and  some- 
times restricted  to  one  or  another  group  of  the  same,  ex- 
changing places  with  Cyanocorax,  Cyanogamdus,  Cyano- 
lyca,  Cyanurus,  etc.  Its  type  is  the  common  crested  blue 
jay  of  the  United  States,  C  criatata.  C.  stelleri  is  Steller  s 
jay  of  western  North  America,  which  runs  into  several  lo- 
cal races.  -  _.  ._  . 
Cyanocorax  (sl-a-nok'o-raks),  n.  [NL.  (Boie, 
1826),  <  Gr.  Kvamc,  dark-blue,  +  Kdpa^,  raven, 
crow.]  A  genus  of  American  blue  jays.  See 
Cyanocitta. 
cyanoderma  (si'a-no-dfer'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kvavog,  dark-bluej'  +'  6ep/ia,  skin.]  In  pathol., 
same  as  cyanosis. 

Oyanogarrulus  (si'a-no-gar'ij-lus),  ».     [NL. 
(Bonaparte,  1850),  <  Gr.  idiavoc,  dark-blue,  +  L. 
garrulus,  chattering.]     A  genus  of  American 
blue  jays.    See  Cyanocitta. 
cyanogen  (si-an'o-jen),  n.     [<  Gr.  KvavoQ,  dark- 
blue,  +  -yevT/g,  producing:  see  -gen.']    Chemical 
symbol  Cy.     A  compound  radical,  ON,  com- 
posed of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  car- 
bon.   This  radical  cannot  exist  free,  but  the  double  radi- 
cal (C2N2)  exists  as  a  gas  called  dicyanogm.     It  is  a  gas 
of  a  strong  and  peculiar  odor,  resembling  that  of  crushed 
peach-leaves,  and  burning  with  a  rich  purple  flame.     Un- 
der a  pressure  of  between  three  and  four  atmospheres  it  be- 
comes a  limpid  liquid ;  and  it  is  highly  poisonous  and  ir- 
respirable.   It  is  obtained  by  heating  dry  mercury  cyanide. 
It  unites  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  most  other  non-me- 
tallic elements,  and  also  with  the  metals,  forming  cyanides. 
In  combination  with  Iron  it  forms  pigments  of  a  dark- 
blue  color,  variously  called  Prussian  blue,  Chinese  blue, 
Berlin  blue,  and  Turnbull's  blue.    Also  cyan. 
cyanometer  (si-a-nom'e-t6r),  n.     [<  Gr.  Kvavog, 
dark-blue,  +  fihpov,  a  measure.]  A  meteorologi- 
cal instrument  contrived  by  Saussure  for  esti- 
mating or  measuring  degrees  of  blueuess,  as  in 
the  sky,    it  consists  of  a  band  of  pasteboard  divided  into 
fifty-one  numbered  compartments,  each  of  which  is  painted 
of  a  different  shade  of  blue,  beginning  at  one  end  with  the 
deepest  shade,  formed  by  a  mixture  of  black,  and  ending 
with  the  faintest,  formed  by  a  mixture  of  white.  The  hue 
of  the  object  is  measured  by  its  correspondence  with  one 
of  these  shades. 
Cyanometry  (si-a-nom'e-tri),  n.     [As  cyanome- 
ter +  -y.]     The  measurement  of  intensity  of 
blue  light,  especially  of  the  blue  of  the  sky:  as, 
"cyanometry  and  polarization   of  sky-fight," 
Encyo.  Brit.,  XVIII.  481. 
cyanopathy  (si-a-nop'a-thi),  ».     [<  Gr.  Kvavog, 
dark-blue,  +  irddoQ,  suifering.]  Same  as  cyanosis. 
Cyanophycese  (si"a-no-fis'e-e),  n.  pi.     [Nil.,  < 
Gr.  Khavoc,  dark-blue,  +  ^{iKOf,  seaweed :  see  Fa- 
ctis.']  Aname  frequently  used  for  Cryptophycece. 
cjranopliyl,  cyanophyll  ifsi-an'o-fil),  n.    [<  Gr. 
Kvavog,  dark-blue,  +  ^vXaov  =  L.  folium,  leaf. 
Cf .  chlorophyl.'i    A  name  given  by  Fr6my  to  a 
blue  substance  developed  in  the  analysis  of 
ohlorophyl.     See  cMorophyl. 
cyanose  (si'a-nos),  n.    [<  Gr.  KvavoQ,  dark-blue.] 
Same  as  cydnosite. 
cyanosed  (si'a-nozd),  a.     [<  cyanosis  +  -ed^.] 
hi pathol.,  exKibiting  cyanosis;  of  a  bluish  col- 
or from  defect  of  circulation. 
cyanosis  (si-a-no'sis),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kvavog, 
dark-blue,  +  -osis.']    In  pathol.,  a  blue  or  more 
or  less  livid  color  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
due  to  imperfect  circulation  and  oxygenation  of 
the  blood;  the  blue  jaundice  of  the  ancients. 
In  its  worst  form  it  is  due  to  a  congenital  malformation  of 
the  heart,  in  which  the  foramen  between  the  right  and  left 
auricles  remains  open  after  birth  instead  of  closing  up. 
Also  cyanopathy,  cyanoderma,  cyanochroia,  blue-disease. 
cyanosite  (si-an'o-sit),  ».     [<  Gr.  ahavo^  dark- 
blue,  +  -ite^.']     Sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue 
vitriol.    Also  called  cyanose,  ehalcanthite. 
Cyanospiza   (si"a-no-spi'za),  n.     [NL.  (S.  P. 
Baird,  1858),  <  Gfr.  kvavog,  dark-blue,  -f-  avit;a, 
a  bird  of  the  Unch  kind,  perhaps  the  chaf- 
finch.]    A  genus  of  American  finches,  of  small 
size,  with  moderate  bill,  and  blue  or  richly  va- 
riegated coloration :  now  usually  called  Passe- 
rine.   It  contains  the  common  indigo-bird  of  the  tJnited 
States  (C.  cyanea),  the  lazuli  finch  (C.  aTnoena),  the  non- 
pareil. Incomparable,  or  pape  (C.  ciris),  etc.    See  cut  un- 
der indigo-bird. 
cyanotic  (si-a-not'ik),  a.     [<  cyanosis:  see 
-otic.~\    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  cyanosis ; 
affected  with  cyanosis. 

Cyanotis  (si-a-no'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1837),  <  Gr.  Kvavog,  dark-blue,  +  ovg  (ut-)  =  B. 
cor.]  A  genus  of  South  American  clamatorial 
flycatchers,  of  the  family  Tyrannidce,  the  only 
species  of  which  is  C.  ruhrigastra,  of  Chili. 
cyanotrichite  (si-a-not'ri-klt),  n.  [<  Gr.  idjavog, 
dark-blue,  +  Bpi^'lrpix-),  hair,  +  -j*e2.]  A  hy- 
drous sulphate  of  copper  and  aluminium,  oc- 
curring in  velvety  druses  of  a  bright-blue 
color.  Also  called  lettsomite. 
cyanotype  (si-an'o-tip),  n.  [<  cyan(ide)  + 
type."]  A  photographic  picture  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  cyanide. 
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cyanurate  (si-a-nu'rat),  n.  [<  cyanur{ie)  + 
-ofci.]    A  salt  of  cyanuric  acid. 

cyanuret  (si-an'u-ret),  n.  [<  cyan(ogen)  + 
-uret.}  A  basic  compound  of  cyanogen  and 
some  other  element  or  compound ;  a  cyanide. 

cyanuric  (si-a-ntl'rik),  a.  [<  cyan{ogen)  + 
uric.']  In  chein.,  used  only  of  an  acid  (C3H3N3 
O3),  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
solid  cyanogen  chlorid  by  water,  of  the  soluble 
cyanates  by  dilute  acids,  of  urea  by  heat,  of 
uric  acid  by  destructive  distillation,  etc.  it  is 
colorless,  inodorous,  and  has  a  slight  taste.  It  is  a  trl- 
basic  acid,  and  its  salts  are  termed  cyanurates. 

Cyanurus  (si-a-nU'rus),  n.  [NL.  fSwainson, 
1831),  <  Gr.  Kvavog,  dark-blue,  +  oiipi,  tail.]  A 
genus  of  American  blue  jays.  The  common 
crested  blue  jay  is  often  called  C.  cristatus.  See 
Cyanocitta.    Mso  Cyanura. 

cyar  (si'ar),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kvap,  a  hole.]  The 
internal  auditory  meatus. 

Cyathazonia  (si"a-thak-so'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KvadoQ,  a  cup,  '+  dfuu,  an  axle,  axis.]  The 
typical  genus  of  fossil  stone-corals  of  the  fam- 
ily Cyathaxoniidce.    Michelin,  1846. 

Cyatuaxoniids  (si-a-thak-so-ni'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cyathaxonid'  +  ■ddce.']  A  family  of 
rugose  tetracoralline  stone-corals,  having  a  sim- 
ple corallum,  well-developed  septa,  and  open 
interseptal  spaces,  it  ranges  from  the  Paleozoic  to 
the  present  age.  The  corallum  is  simple,  with  a  deep 
calice,  exhibiting  the  tetramerous  arrangement  in  the 
well-developed  septa  with  open  locull  lacking  dissepi- 
ments or  tabulse.  They  resemble  the  Turbinolidee,  and 
comprise  the  only  extant  rugose  corals. 

Cyathea  (si-ath'e-a),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kvoBoq,  a 
cup,  <  Kveuv,  Kiieiv,  contain.]  A  genus  of  arbo- 
rescent ferns,  order  Polypodiacece.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  having  the  spores,  which  are  borne  on  the  back 
of  the  frond,  inclosed  in  a  cup-shaped  indusium.  There 
are  many  species  scattered  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
world.  Some  have  short  stems,  but  in  others  they  reach 
a  height  of  40  or  50  feet.  The  stems  are  crowned  with  a 
beautiful  head  of  large  fronds.  G.  medullaris,  a  fine  bl- 
pinnated  or  tripinnated  species  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Pacific  islands,  and  known  in  gardens  as  a  noble  tree-fern 
of  comparatively  hardy  character,  furnishes  in  Its  native 
country  a  common  article  of  food.  The  part  eaten  is  the 
soft,  pulpy,  medullary  substance  which  occupies  the  cen- 
ter of  the  trunk,  and  which  has  some  resemblance  to  sago. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  decora- 
tive purposes. 

cyatheaceous  (si-ath-§-a'shius),  a.  [<  Cyathea 
+  -aceous.']  Eesembling  or  pertaining  to  ferns 
of  the  genus  Cyathea. 

cyatM,  n.    Plural  of  cyathus. 

cyathia,  «.    Plural  of  cyathium. 

cyathiform  (si'a-thi-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.  cyathi- 
forme,  <  L.  cydthvs  (see  cyathus),  a  ladle,  a 
cup,  +  forma,  shape.]  In  the 
form  of  a  cup  or  drinking-glass 
a  little  widened  at  the  top.  into*., 
applied  to  cup-shaped  organs,  as  to  the 
circular  crown  of  the  flower  of  Narcis- 
sus ;  also  to  cup-shaped  organs  in  lower 
cryptogams.  Inentom.,  applied  to  joints 
of  the  antennce,  etc.,  when  they  are 
more  or  less  obconical,  and  hollowed  at 
the  ends. 
Flower  of  jfar-  cyathium  (si-ath'i-um),  n. ;  pi. 
foSI'SoC^'""'""  ■  cyathia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KvaBog, 
a  cup.]  In  bot.,  a  name  occa- 
sionally given  to  the  peculiar  monoecious  in- 
florescence of  Euphorhia,  consisting  of  a  cup- 
like involucre  inclosing  several  naked  male 
flowers,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stamen, 
and  a  single  naked  pistillate  flower. 

Cyathocrlnidse  (si"a-tho-krin'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cyathocrinus  +  -idw.']  A  family  of 
orinoids,  exemplifiedby  the  genus  Cyathocrinus. 
It  embraces  flstulatous  crinoids  with  a  dicyclic  base,  glo- 
bose calyx,  radials  with  horseshoe-like  lateral  facets,  sup- 
porting at  least  two  brachials,  but  frequently  several  more, 
and  the  arms  have  no  true  pinnules,  but  branches  in  regu- 
lar succession  to  their  tips.  The  species  lived  in  the 
Paleozoic  seas. 

cyathocrinite  (sl-a-thok'ri-nit),  n.  [<  NL.  cya- 
thocrinites,  <  Gr.  Kvadog,  a  cup,  -t-  Kphov,  a  lily,  -t- 
-ites."]    A  crinoid  of  the  family  Cyathocrinidce. 

Cyathocrinus  (si-a^thok'ri-nus),  n.  [NL.,  ori- 
ginally Cyathocririites :  see  cyathocrinite.']  A 
genus  of  fossil  crinoids  or  encrihites,  ranging 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian,  sometimes 
made  type  of  a  family  Cyathocrinidai. 

cyathoid  (si'a-thoid),  a.  [<  Gr.  nvaBog,  a  cup, 
-I-  ddog,  form.]     Cup-shaped;  cyathiform. 

cyatholitb.  (si-ath'o-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kvadog,  a 
cup,  -f-  IWog,  stone.]     A  form  of  cocoolith. 

When  viewed  sideways  or  obliquely,  however,  the  cy- 
atholiths  are  found  to  have  a  form  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a  shirt-stud.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  409. 

Cyathophyllidae  (si"a-th6-fil'i-de),  n.pl.  [iSfL. , 
<  Cyathophyllum  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  Paleo- 
zoic stone-corals,  of  the  group  Bugosa  or  Tetra- 
coralla,  having  symmetrically  arranged  septa 


cyathns 

in  groups  of  multiples  of  four.  The  species  are 
known  as  cup-corals,  and  constitute  the  largest  and  mnat 
important  family  of  the  rugose  corals.  The  corallum  i« 
simple  or  compound,  with  more  or  less  interrupted  srnU 
which  do  not  form  complete  laminee  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  visceral  chamber,  and  the  locull  are  more  or  S 
interrupted  by  dissepiments.  Tabulae  are  always  preseS* 
The  genera  are  numerous,  and  all  Paleozoic.  The  familv 
is  divided  by  Edwards  and  Haime  into  two  sublamlllM 
Cyathophyllinoe  and  Zaphrentinoe.  * 

Cyathophyllinse  (si"a-tho-fi-li'ne),jj.j)Z,  [NL 
<  Cyathophyllum  +  -inw.]    The  typical  subfam- 
ily of  cup-corals  of  the  family  CyathophylUda 

cyathophylline  (si"a-tho-fil'in),  a.    Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  OyathophylUncB  or  Cyathophyllida 

cyathophylloid  (si"a-th9-fil'oid),  a.    [<  Oucl. 
thophyllum  +  -oid.]    Ke'semblitig  the  Cyatlo- 


Corals  (cyathophylloid  forms,  with  Eavosites,  Syrineo- 
pora,  &c.),  abound,  especially  in  the  Corniferous  Lime- 
stone. Geilde,  Encyc.  Brit.,  X  846. 

Cyathophyllum  (si"a-tho-fil'um),  «.  [NL,,  < 
Gr.  ichaBog,  a  cup,  +  ^A^kiv  =  L.  foUim,  a  leaf.] 
The  typical,  genus  of  fossil  cup-corals,  of  the 
family  CyatJwphylUdce.    Goldfuss. 

cyathozooid  (si"a-tho-zo'oid),  «.  [<  Gr.  KhBoQ, 
a  cup,  +  f^0E((J^f,  like  an  animal :  see  zotiid.] 
In  ascidians,  an  abortive  first  stage  of  the  em- 


Fetal  Pyrosoma  giganteu>n,  a  Compound  Ascidian,  highly 
magnified. 
Fig.  I.  The  blastoderm  divided  into  five  segments,  /,  IItitI,iy,V, 
of  which  the  cyathozoSid,  /,  is  the  largest ;  2,  3,  4,  5,  constricboDS 
separating  the  other  ascidiozoSids.  Fig.  2.  Fetus  with  the  asddio- 
zo&ids  !!,  V  half  encircling  the  base  of  the  cyathozoflid,  //  S, 
mouth  of  the  cyathozo5id.  Fig.  ^.  Fetus  more  advanced,  the  re- 
mains of  the  cyathozo&id,  /,  and  ovisac  hidden  by  the  circle  of  ascidio- 
zooids  //,  ///,  IV.  In  figs.  2  and  3 :  a,  test ;  aB,  cells  of  the  em- 
bryonic test ;  e.  oral  apertures ;  i,  endostyle ;  le,  osleoblast ;  »-*,  sto- 
lons ;  s,  ovisac  ;  z,  a  ganglion. 

bryo  of  certain  compound  ascidians,  as  of 
those  of  the  genus  Pyrosoma,  serving  only  to 
found  a  colony  by  gemmation.  See  the  extract. 

The  result  [of  the  process  of  yelk-division]  is  the"  for- 
mation of  an  elongated  flattened  blastoderm,  which  oc- 
cupies one  pole  of  the  egg,  and  is  converted  into  what 
I  termed  the  -cyathozooid,  which  is  ...  a  sort  of  rudi- 
mentary ascidian.  From  this,  a  prolongation  or  stolon  is 
given  off,  which  becomes  divided  by  lateral  constrictions 
Into  four  portions,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  complete 
ascidiozobld.  As  these  increase  in  size,  they  coil  them- 
selves round  the  cyathozooid,  with  their  oral  openings 
outwards  and  their  cloacal  openings  inwards,  and  thus 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  ascidiarium.  The  cyaihc 
zooid  eventually  disappears,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by 
the  central  cloacal  cavity.    Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  528. 

cyathus  (si'a-thus),  n. ;  pi.  cyathi  (-thi).  [L., 
a  cup  or  ladle,  <  Gr.  nhadog,  a  cup  or  ladle :  see 
def.]  1.  InGr. 
antiq.,  a  form  of 
vase  with  a  long 
handle,  used  es- 
pecially for  dip- 
ping, as  for  tak- 
ing wine  from 
the  crater  to 
pour  into  the 
oinochoe  or  di- 
rectly into  the 
cup.  It  was  of- 
ten made  in  the 
form  of  a  ladle. 
— 3.  An  ancient 
liquid  measure, 
equivalent  to  iV 
of  a  xestes,  or  -^  of  a  ootyle.  it  is  usually  taken 
as  4.66  cubic  centimeters.  As  a  weight,  it  was  IJ  onnces, 
but  is  often  taken  loosely  as  1  ounce.  „ 

3 .  In  60*. ,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  small  con- 
ical or  oup-shaped  organ  or  cavity,  as  one  or  tne 
receptacles  on  tne 
ttond-otUareUnM- 
4.  [cap.]  A  genus 
of  fungi  belonging 
to  the  NiduJariam- 

The  peridium  i>  «*  "^ 
Cya>Hu,s,riut»s.  closed  by  a  ved,  then 

widely  o])en,  use  »"  "■ 
verted  bell.    It  contains  from  10  to  18  d'sk-shwe"  » 
ceptacles,  which  are  attached  beneath  to  the  wans  "' 
peridium  by  peduncles. 


Black-figured  Cyathus. 


Cybele 

Cybele  (sib'e-le),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  KvPeh/,  also  writ- 
ten li-vpiiPv,  L-  Cybebe.']  1.  In  classical  myth., 
an  earth-goddess,  of  Phrygian  and  Cretaij.  ori- 
gin, but  identified  by  the  Greeks  -with  Ehea, 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  Heaven  and 
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borne  on  the  edges  of  greatly  altered  leaves,  produced 
in  the  regular  aeries  of  the  ordinary  leaves.  The  seeds  of 
several  species  are  made  into  flour  lor  bread,  and  the 
pun  01  the  trunl:  yields  a  coarse  sago,  whence  the  com- 
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Cybele  and  Attis. —  Roman  relief,  3d  century  A.  D. 

Earth,  wife  of  Cronus  or  Saturn,  and  mother 

of  Zeus  or  Jupiter — hence  called  the  Mother 

of  the  Gods,  or  the  Great  Mother,    in  art,  Cybele 

usually  wears  the  mural  crown  and  a  veil,  and  is  seated  on 

a  throne  with  her  sacred  lions  at  her  feet. 

2.  [NL.]  In«od7.,  agenusof  trilobites.    Loven, 

1845. 

Cybium  (sib'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cyUum,  a 
tunny-fish,  a  dish  made  of  tunny-fish  salted  in 
pieces,  <  Gr.  kO^iov,  the  flesh  of  the  tunny  salted 
m  (square)  pieces  (<  Ki^og,  a  cube,  a  piece  of 
salt  fish) ;  cf.  Kv^eiag,  a  kind  of  tunny.]  A  ge- 
nus of  fishes,  of  the  family  Sconibridce.  a  num- 
ber of  species  are  natives  of  the  seas  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  some  are  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  One  species, 
C.  ccmvmersoni,  is  used  in  a  dried  as  well  as  in  a  fresh  state. 

^cad  (si'kad),  n.    One  of  the  Cycadacece. 

CycadaceEe  (sik-a-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [iCycas 
(Oycad-)  +  -acem.']  A  very  peculiar  natural 
order  of  gymnospermous  ;plants,  in  many  par- 
ticulars having  affinities  with  the  ferns,  though 
some  of  the  genera  resemble  palms  in  their 
general  appearance.  They  are  long-lived  and  of  slow 
growth.  The  stem  is  rarely  branched,  is  elongated  by  a 
terminal  bud,  and  bears  a  crown  of  large  pinnate  leaves, 
which  are  circinate  in  vernation.  The  flowers  are  dlce- 
ciouB,  the  male  flowers  in  terminal  cones  formed  of  scales 
bearing  numerous  one-celled  anthers  on  the  dorsal  surface. 
The  seeds  are  borne  on  the  margins  of  altered  leaves  in  the 
genus  Cycas,  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  peltate  scales 
of  a  cone  in  the  other  genera.    The  wood  is  without  resin. 


Cycadacea, 
a.  Encephalartos.    D.  Macroaamia.    c.  Inflorescence  of  Cycas. 

and  the  pith  large.  The  plants  of  this  order  inhabit  India, 
Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  tropical  America. 
There  are  about  60  species,  in  9  genera,  of  which  the  chief 
are  Cyem,  Zaimia,  Macrozamia,  Encephalartos,  and  Dion. 
The  farinaceous  pith  of  various  species  is  used  for  food, 
and  they  are  frequently  cultivated  in  hothouses  for  orna- 
ment or  because  of  their  curious  habit.  The  Cyoadacece 
are  found  in  the  various  geological  formations,  beginning 
with  the  Permian.  Th^y  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the 
Mesozoic,  and  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  that  series. 
(See  Mesozoie.)  On  this  account  the  Mesozoic  formations 
are  sometimes  classed  together  as  representing  the  "  age 
of  cycads. "  See  Pterophyllum,  Zamites,  Otozamites,  Ptero- 
zamites,  Poiozamites. 

I^cadaceous  (sik-a-da'shius),  a.  In  lot.,  be- 
longing to  or  resembling  the  natural  order  Cy- 
ea&cevB. 

Cycadiform  (si-kad'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Oycas 
(Oycad-)  +  h.  forma,  shape.]  Eesembling  in 
form  the  cycads. 

Cycas  (sl'kas),  n.  pSTL.,  <  Gr.  A<zf,  orig.  ap- 
plied to  the  African  cocoa-palm.]  1.  A  genus 
of  plants,  natural  order  Cycadaeecs,  natives  of 
Asia,  Polynesia,  and  Australia.  They  are  trees 
with  simple  stems,  bearing  a  crown  of  crowded  pinnate 
leaves  with  numerous  narrow  leaflets.  The  pollen  is 
eontained  in  valvate  anthers  on  the  under  surface  of 
Males,  which  are  united  into  large  cones.    The  seeds  are 


Cycas  circtnalzs. 
(From  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's  "  Traite  general  de  Botanique.") 

mon  but  incorrect  name  of  sago-palm.    The  species  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  hothouses  are  C.  revoluta,  from 
China  and  Japan,  and  C.  circinalis,  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
seeds  of  the  latter  are  known  as  madu-nuts. 
3.  \l.  c]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cycas. 

Cychla,  cycnlid,  etc.    See  dchla,  etc. 

Gycladidae  (si-klad'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyclas 
{Cyclad-)  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  siphonate  bi- 
valve moUusks,  taking  name  from  the  genus 
Cyclas:  now  called  Sphceriidce  (which  see). 

Cyclamen  (sik'la-men),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kvkM- 
fuvog,  also  KvuXa/ilg,  cyclamen,  appar.  <  Ki/c/lof,  a 
circle,  referring,  it  is  said,  to  the  corm  or  bulb- 
like root.]  1.  A  small  genus  of  bulbous  primu- 
laoeous  plants,  natives  of  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  They  are  low  herbs  with  very  hand- 
some flowers,  and  are  favorite  greenhouse-plants.  The 
fleshy  tubers,  though  acrid,  are  greedily  sought  after  by 
swine ;  hence  the  vulgar  name  sowbread. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cyclamen. 

Those  wayside  shrines  of  sunny  Italy  where  .  .  .  gilly- 
flower and  cyclamen  are  renewed  with  every  morning. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  i. 

cyclamin  (sik'la-min),  n.  [<  Cyclam{en)  +  -irfi.'] 
A  vegetable  pnnoiple  found  in  the  root  of  spe- 
cies of  Cyclamen.  It  is  white,  amorphous,  or 
in  minute  crystals,  and  has  a  bitter,  acrid  taste. 

cyclamon  (sik'la-mon),  n.  [<  Cyclam{en)  + 
-on.']  In  ceram.j  a  purplish-red  tint  of  modem 
introduction. 

CyclantllUS  (sik-lan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kv- 
K/lof,  a  circle,  + 
avdoc,  a  flower.] 
A  small  ge- 
nus of  palm-like 
plants,  type  of  the 
natural  order  Cy- 
clanthacece,  which 
is  allied  to  the 
PandanacecB  and 
includes  one  other 
genus,  Carludovi- 
ca.  The  species  in- 
habit tropical  Ameri- 
ca. They  have  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  and 
unisexual  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  spiral  bands 
around  the  spadix.  .  ,„„., 

Oyclarhis  (sik'la-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Swamson,  1824) ; 
also  written  Cyclaris,  Cychlaris,  more  correctly 
Cyclorhis,  and  strictly  Cyclorrhis;  <  Gr.  k^kM, 
a  circle,  -1-  pk,  nose.]  A  genus  of  American 
oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Vireomda, 
or  greenlets,  with  roimded  nostrils,  c.  ffuianensis 
is  an  example.  There  are  some  10  species,  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  Paraguay.  ,,.     ,,  r/  ,-i 

cyclarthrodial  (sik-lar-thro'di-al),  a.  [<  Gr. 
KiiicAog,  a  circle,  +  apdpaSia,  a  particular  kmd 
of  articulation,  <  apdpaSriQ,  articulated:  see  ar- 
throdia.]  Having  the  character  of  a  rotatory 
diarthrosis  or  lateral  ginglymus;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  cyclarthrosis :  as,  cyclarthrodial  articu- 
lation ;  cyclarthrodial  movement. 

cyclarthrosis  (sik-lar-thro'sis),  n.     [NL 
Ki)K?M(,  a  circle,  +  apdpoxne,  articulation.] 


Inflorescence  and  Leaf  of  Cyclanthus 
bipartittts. 


<Gr. 
Li 


cycle 

anat.,  a  circular  or  rotatory  articulation,  as 
that  by  means  of  which  the  head  of  the  radius 
turns  on  the  ulna,  and  the  atlas  rolls  on  the 
pivot  of  the  axis.  In  the  former  cafie  a  circle  repre- 
sented by  the  head  of  the  bone  turns  through  nearly  180' 
upon  its  own  center,  a  segment  of  its  cii'cumlerence  glid- 
ing in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  In  the  atlo- 
axoid  cyclarthrosis  a  ring  swings  back  and  forth  upon  a 
pivot  at  one  point  inside  the  circumference.  Also  called 
rotatory  dia/i'throsis  and  lateral  ginglymus. 
cyclas  (sit'las),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  kvkM;,  prop,  adj., 
round  (sc.  hB^g,  garment),  <  xi/c/lof,  round.  Cf. 
ciclaton.]  1.  An  upper  tunic  of  ornamental 
character  worn  by  women  under  the  Eoman 
empire,  and  assumed  by  some  emperors  con- 
sidered effeminate,  as  Caligula,  it  was  made  of  flne 
material,  and  had  its  name  from  the  bprder  embroidered 
in  purple  and  gold  which  surrounded  it  at  the  bottom. 

2.  An  outer  garment  similar  to  the  surcoat,  ap- 
parently circular  in  form,  worn  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  especially  by  women,  when  worn 
by  knights  over  their  armor,  it  was  longer  behind  than  be- 
fore, and  not  very  close-fitting ;  in  this  use  it  preceded  the 
jupon. 

This  .  .  .  cyclas  was  in  fashion  .  .  .  only  in  the  early 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  effigies  .  .  .  with 
it  are  far  from  numerous. 

Bloxam,  Archseol.  Jour.,  XXXV.  250. 

3.  leap.]  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  mollusks 
of  the  family  CycladidoB,  or  Sphceriidce,  having 
the  shell  equivalve,  thin,  ventricose,  with  exter- 
nal ligament  and  thick  horny  epidermis.  The 
species  are  numerous  in  fresh  water.  Also 
called  Sphcerium. 

cyclei  (si'kl),re.  [=  F.  cycle  =  Sp.  It.  ciclo  =  Pg. 
eyclo,  <  LL.  eyclus,  <  Gr.  kvkIoq,  a  ring,  circle, 
wheel,  disk,  orb,  orbit,  revolution,  period  of 
time,  collection  of  poems,  etc.,  prob.  contr. 
■from  *KFEKloq  =  AS.  hweogl,  oontr.  hwedl  (>  E. 
wheel,  q.  v.),  =  Skt.  chakra,  a  wheel,  disk,  cir- 
cle ;  prob.  redupl.  from  a  root  Vcar,  *kal  seen  in 
Gr.  KvXieiv,  roll  (>  ult.  E.  cylinder,  q.  v.).]  1.  An 
imaginary  circle  or  orbit  in  the  heavens. 

The  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  84. 

2.  A  round  of  years  or  a  recurring  period  of 
time  used  as  a  larger  unit  in  reckoning  time ; 
especially,  a  period  in  which  certain  astronomi- 
cal phenomena  go  through  a  series  of  changes 
which  recur  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
next  period. — 3.  Any  long  period  of  years;  an 
age. 

The  cycle  of  a  change  sublime 
Still  sweeping  through. 

Whittier,  The  Reformer. 
Things  exist  just  so  long  as  conditions  exist,  whether  that 
be  a  moment  or  a  cycle. 
0.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  life  and  Mind,  1st  ser.,  VI.  ii.  §  10. 

4.  Any  round  of  operations  or  events ;  a  series 
which  returns  upon  itself;  specifically,  in  phys- 
ios, a  series  of  operations  by  which  a  substance 
is  finally  brought  back  to  the  initial  state. —  5. 
In  literature,  the  aggregate  of  legendary  or  tradi- 
tional matter  accumulated  round  some  mythical 
or  heroic  event  or  character,  as  the  siege  of  Troy 
and  the  Argonautio  expedition  of  antiquity,  or 
the  Round  Table,  the  Cld,  and  the  Nibelungs 
of  medieval  times,  and  embodied  in  epic  or  nar- 
rative poetry  or  in  romantic  prose  narrative. 

Their-  superstition  has  more  of  interior  belief  and  less 
of  ornamental  machinery  than  those  to  which  Amadis  de 
Gaul  and  other  heroes  of  the  later  cycles  of  romance  fur- 
nished a  model.    Ballam,  Introd.  Lit.  of  Europe,  I.  ii.  §  67. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  most  popular 
traditional  ballads,  such  as  those  of  the  Arthurian  cycle, 
"Hynd  Horn,"  and  others,  were  simply  abridgments  of 
older  metrical  romances.        N.  and.  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  421. 

6.  In  bot. :  (a)  In  the  theory  of  spiral  leaf-ar- 
rangement, a  complete  turn  of  the  spire  which 
is  assumed  to  exist.  (6)  A  closed  circle  or  whorl 
of  leaves. —  7.  In  corals,  a  set  of  septa  of  equal 
length.    See  septum. 

The  cycles  are  numbered  according  to  the  lengths  of  the 
septa,  th  e  longest  being  counted  as  the  first.  In  the  young, 
six  equal  septa  constitute  the  first  cycle, 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  147. 

8.  As  used  by  the  old  medical  sect  of  Metho- 
dists, an  aggregate  of  curative  means  continued 
during  a  certain  number  of  days,  usually  nine. 
Vunglison. —  9.  [Partly  as  an  inclusive  abbre- 
viation of  bicycle  and  tricycle,  but  with  ref .  also 
to  the  orig.  Gr.  iAkTioq,  a  wheel.]  A  bicycle  or 
tricycle;  a  "wheel."     [Eecent.] 

All  the  many  wagons  and  carriages  and  cycles  we  saw 
above  us  on  the  modern  road  were  being  led,  not  driven. 
J.  and  E.  R.  Pennell,  Canterbury  Pilgrimage. 
Gamot'S  cycle,  the  succession  of  operations  undergone 
by  the  substance  in  the  interior  of  Carnot's  imaginary 
engine :  namely,  the  piston  is  first  forced  down  without 
the  escape  of  any  heat  by  conduction ;  next,  heat  is  com- 
municated to  the  contents  of  the  cylinder,  but  pressure  is 
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removed  Irom  the  piston,  so  that  there  is  no  change  of 
temperature ;  third,  the  conduction  of  heat  being  stopped, 
further  pressure  is  removed,  so  that  the  piston  rises  still 
further ;  finally,  heat  is  removed  from  the  contents  of  the 
cylinder,  hut  pressure  is  put  on  to  the  piston  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  temperature  unchanged  until  the  body  m  the 
cylinder  is  brought  back  to  its  original  condition ;  or  aU 
these  operations  are  reversed.—  Cailnese  cycle.  See  sex- 
aqenary  cycle.— Cycle  of  Indlctlon^  an  arbitrary  penod 
0}  15  years  used  in  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
Tear  A.  D.  313  is  taken  as  the  first  year  of  the  first  cycle. 
—  Cycle  of  the  saros,  or  Chaldean  cycle,  a  period  oi 
very  nearly  6,5864  days,  in  which  eclipses  recur  nearly  in 
the  same  way.— Hebdomadal  or  heptal  cycle,  a  period 
of  seven  days  or  years,  which  was  supposed,  either  m  its 
multiple  or  submultiple,  to  govern  many  phenomena  of 
animal  life.  Dunpltson.— Metonlc  cycle,  the  lunar-solar 
cycle,  established  by  the  Greek  astronomer  Meton,  the 
first  year  of  the  first  cycle  beginning  432  B.  c,  June  27. 
It  contained  19  years,  of  which  12  consisted  of  12  luna- 
tions, and  the  other  7— that  is  to  say,  the  8d,  eth,  8th,  11th, 
14th,  16th,  and  19th— consisted  of  13  lunations.  At  the 
end  of  the  cycle  the  sun  was  in  about  the  same  position 
as  at  the  beginning ;  in  fact,  19  tropical  years  are  6,939.60 
days,  while  235  lunations  are  6,939.69  days,  so  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  only  about  2  hours  between  the  two.  This 
cycle  is  used  in  ecclesiastical  computations  in  determin- 
ing the  date  of  Easter.  See  golden  number,  under  golden. 
— Paschal  cycle,  a  period  of  632  years,  after  which  Easter 
falls  on  the  same  day  of  the  year.- Sexagenary  cycle, 
a  cycle  of  60  (years,  days,  hours,  etc.)  in  use  throughout 
the  Chinese  empire  and  the  countries  receiving  their 
literature  and  civilization  from  China.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  contrived  by  the  Emperor  Hwang-te,  2637  B.  0.  Fre- 
quently called  the  Chinese  cycle.— SolaX  cycle,  or  cycle 
of  Sundays,  a  period  of  28  years,  after  which  the  days 
of  the  week,  according  to  the  old  style  or  Julian  calen- 
dar, recur  on  the  same  days  of  the  month.—  Sothiac  cy- 
cle or  period,  the  canicular  year,  annus  magnus,  or  aji- 
nu8  vagus,  a  period  of  1,461  years,  used  in  ancient  Egypt. 
— The  epic  cycle,  in  amdent  Greek  literature,  a  series 
of  epics  collected  and  arranged  by  grammarians  of  the 
Alexandrine  period,  so  as  to  present  a  continuous  mythic 
history  from  the  marriage  of  the  first  divine  pair,  Uranus 
and  Ge  (Heaven  and  Earth),  to  the  death  of  Odysseus 
(Ulysses).  With  the  exception  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey, only  a  few  short  passages  from  the  poems  included  in 
this  cycle  have  come  down  to  us. 
cycle^  (si'kl),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  cycled,  ppr. 
cycling.  [<  cycled,  ».]  1.  To  occur  or  recur  in 
cycles. 

It  may  be  that  no  life  is  found. 
Which  only  to  one  engine  bound 
Falls  off,  but  cycles  always  round. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

2.  [See  cycled,  n.,  9.]   To  ride  or  take  exercise 
on  a  bicycle  or  tricycle.     [Recent.] 

It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  cycling  was  only  suita- 
ble for  the  young  and  active ;  people  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  wheel. 

Nature,  XXXIII.  180. 

The  cycZtTi^ excursion  maybe  of  too  extended  a  nature. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  868. 

cycle^t,  «■  A  false  spelling  of  sickle.    Fuller. 

OycleptinSB  (sik-lep-ti'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cy- 
cl^tus  +  -«JMB.]  A  subfamily  of  catostomoid 
fishes,  typified  by  tbe  genus  Cyeleptus,  with  a 
long  dorsal  fin,  elongated  body,  and  no  inter- 
parietal fontanel. 

Cyeleptus  (si-klep'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  /cteAof, 
a  circle,  +  7^tzt6^,  thin,  fine.]  The  typical  and 
only  known  genus  of  Cycleptince.    Thereisbutone 
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times  inclusive  of  Homer)  who  wrote  on  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  adventures  of  the  heroes 
connected  with  it.    See  cycle,  5. 

The  cyclic  aspect  of  a  nation's  literary  history  has  been 
so  frequently  observed  that  any  reference  to  it  involves  a 
truism.  Stedrmm,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  238. 

3.  In  anc.  metrics,  delivered  more  rapidly  than 
usual,  so  as  to  occupy  only  three  times  or  morse 
instead  of  four:  used  to  note  certain  dactyls 
and  anapests.  Thus,  a  cyclic  dactyl  is  equiva- 
lent in  time  to  a  trochee,  and  a  cyclic  anajpest 
to  an  iambus. — Cyclic  axis  of  a  cone  of  the  second 
order,  a  line  through  the  vertex  perpendicular  to  the  cir- 
cular section  of  the  cone.  Booth,  1852.-^  Cyclic  chorus. 
See  chorus.—  Cyclic  dyadic.  See  dj/adic.— Cyclic  flow- 
er, a  flower  in  which  the  parts  are  arranged  in  distinct 
whorls.— Cyclic  planes  of  a  cone  of  the  second  order, 
the  two  planes  through  one  of  the  axes  which  are  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  the  circular  section  of  the  cone. —  Cyclic 
region,  in  geom.,  a  region  within  which  a  closed  line  can 
be  drawn  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  shrink  indefi- 
nitely without  passing  out  of  the  region. 
II.  n.  A  cyclic  poem. 

The  whole  multitudinous  people,  divine  and  human,  of 
the  whole  Greek  cyclics,  seem  to  me  as  if  sculptured  in  a 
half  relief  upon  the  black  marble  wall  of  their  fate. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  88. 

Oyclica  (sik'li-ka),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
cyclicus,  <  Gr.  Kv/iliKog,  circular :  see  cyclic.^  In 
Latreille's  system  of  classification,  the  sixth 
family  of  tetramerous  Coleoptera;  a  group  of 
phytophagous  terrestrial  beetles  with  mostly 
rounded  bodies,  whence  the  name,  belonging 
to  the  modern  group  PhytopJiaga,  and  to  such 
families  as  CassididcB,  MispidfB,  Chrysomelidce, 
etc.  The  Cyelica  were  divided  into  thiree  tribes, 
CassidaricB,  Chrysomelinw,  and  Galerucitm. 

cyclical  (sik'li-kal),  a.     [<  cyclic  +  -aZ.]     1. 
Pertaining  to  a  cycle ;  cyclic. 
Time,  cyclical  time,  was  their  abstraction  of  the  Deity. 


Black-horse  f^Cycleptus  elongatus). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  X884.) 

species,  C.  elongatus,  growing  to  a  length  of  2J  feet,  uom- 
mon  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  populai'ly  known  as 
the  hlack-horse,  suckerel,  gourd-mouth,' gourdseed-sucker, 
sucker,  and  Missouri  sucker. 

cycler  (si'kler),  ».    Same  as  cyclist,  2. 

cycli,  n.    Plural  of  cyolus.  1. 

cyclian  (sik'li-au),  a.  [<  L.  cyclus,  a  cycle,  -I- 
-ta».]    Same  as  cyclic. 

The  Cyclian  poets,  who  formed  the  Introduction  and 
continuation  to  the  Iliad,  were  therein  as  much  drawn 
upon  as  Homer  himself. 

C.  0.  Miiller,  Manual  of  Archoeol.  (trans.),  §  416. 

cyclic  (sik'lik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  cyclique  =  Sp. 
dclieo  =  Pg.  cyclico  =z  It.  ciclieo,  <  L.  cycUcus, 
<  Gr.  faiK?uK6g,  <  KviOiog,  a  circle:  see  cycle."}  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  moving  in  a  cycle  or  cir- 
cle ;  specifically,  governed  by  a  regular  law  of 
variation,  according  to  which  the  final  and  ini- 
tial terms  of  the  series  of  changes  or  states  are 
identical. 

All  the  cyclic  heavens  around  me  spun. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 
2.  Connected  with  a  literary  cycle :  specifical- 
ly applied  to  certain  ancient  Greek  poets  (some- 


2.  In  hot. :  (as)  Rolled  up  circularly,  as  many 
embryos.  (6)  -Arranged  in  cycles  or  whorls; 
verticillate. — 3.  In  eool.,  recurrent  in  succes- 
sive circles;  serially  circular;  spiral;  whorled. 

We  find  in  the  nautiloid  spire  a  tendency  to  pass  into 
the  cyclical  mode  of  growth. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  467. 
Cyclical  relation,  in  logic,  a  relation  such  that,  in  pass- 
ing from  a  term  to  its  correlate,  and  again  to  the  correlate 
of  that  correlate,  and  so  on,  the  original  term  is  again 
reached.— Cyclical  sciuare  or  cnhe,  in  alg.,  a  square 
or  cube  which  is  congruent  to  its  base,  especially  with  a 
modulus  of  ten. 

Cyclldae  (sik'li-de),  n.pl.  [Nil.,  <  Cyclus,  2,  + 
-idee.}  A  family  of  xiphosurous  merostoma- 
tous  crustaceans,  represented  by  the  genus  Cy- 
clus. The  body  is  discoid  and  orbicular ;  the  abdomen 
haa  three  segments  scarcely  differentiated  from  the  cepha- 
lic shield ;  and  the  cephalic  limbs  are  nearly  as  in  the  lar- 
val stage  of  species  of  Limulus.  It  is  of  Carboniferous  age. 

cyclide  (si'klid),  n.  [<  F.  cyclide,  <  Gr.  kvkTuo;,  a 
circle :  see  cycled, «.]  In  geom.,  the  envelop  of  a 
sphere  touching  three  fixed  spheres. 

Cyclidinia  (sik-li-din'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  as  Cy- 
clidium  +  -ire-io.]  In  Ehrenberg's  system 
(1836),  a  family  of  iiloricate,  ciliated,  entero- 
delous  infusorians.     See  Cyclodinea. 

Cyclidium  (si-klid'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Miiller, 
1786),  <  Gr.  kvkTmc,  a  circle,  -I-  dim.  -iStov.}  A 
genus  of  holotriohous  infusorians,  now  referred 
to  the  PlewronemidcB,  inhabiting  both  fresh  and 
salt  water,  as  C.  glaucoma.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
animalcules  to  appear  in  hay-infusions,  in  which  it  often 
swarms  in  countless  numbers.  They  are  extremely  minute, 
requiring  the  higher  powers  of  the  compound  microscope 
for  their  examination. 

Cyclifera  (si-kli£'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kvkIo^, 
circle,  +  ferre  =  E.  hear^.}  An  order  of  fishes 
CI  imprising  ganoids  with  suboircular  or  cycloid 
si;ales :  same  as  Cycloganoidei. 

cyclifying  (sik'li-fi-ing),  a.  [Ppr.  of  *eyclify, 
<  LL.  cyclus,  a  circle,  H-  -/«/.]  In  geom.,  redu- 
cing to  a  circular  form CycUfytng  line,  the  gen- 
erator of  a  cyclifying  surface. —  Cyclifying  plane,  a  tan- 
gent plane  to  a  cyclifying  surface. —  Cyclliytog  surface, 
a  developable  surface  in  which  a  twisted  curve  lies,  and 
which,  being  developed  into  a  plane,  transforms  the  curve 
into  a  circle. 

Cyclinea  (si-klin'f-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Dana,  1852), 
\  Gr.  KiiKAog,  circle, "+  -inea.}  A  primary  divi- 
sion or  "legion"  of  cyclometopous  crabs,  pro- 
posed for  the  genus  Aoanthooyclus. 

cyclist  (si'klist), ».  [<  c^cZei,  «., -1- -is*.]  1.  One 
who  reckons  by  cycles,  or  believes  in  the  cyc- 
lic recurrence  of  certain  classes  of  events; 
specifically,  one  who  believes  in  the  cyclic  char- 
acter of  meteorologic  phenomena,  and  of  po- 
litical and  commercial  crises,  and  endeavors  to 
connect  them  with  the  cyclic  changes  of  the 
sun's  spots. — 2.  [Partly  as  an  inclusive  abbre- 
viation of  bicyclist  and  tricyclist:  see  cycled,  m. ,  9.] 
One  who  rides  a  bicycle  or  a  tricycle .  Also  cycler. 
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cyclitis  (si-kli'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  riiOof,  a  cir- 
cle, any  circular  body,  -I-  -iHs.}  hipathol.  in- 
flammation of  the  ciliary  body.  ' 

cycle-.  [NL.,  etc.,  cyclo;  <  Gr.  Kvulog,  circle 
ring:  see  cycle.}  An  element  in  words  of  Sreelt 
origin,  meaning  '  circle.' 

Cyclobranchia  (si-kla-brang'ki-a),  n.pl.   [NL 
<  Gr.  ra/cAof,  a  circle,  -H  ^payxm,  giUs.]    game 
as  Cyclobranchiata. 

cyclobrancllian  (si-klo-brang'ki-an),  n.  [<  Cy. 
clobranchia  +  -an.}  One  of  the  CyhlobramMaU. 

Cyclobranchiata  (si-klo-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  eyclobranohiatus :  see  cyOo'. 
branchiate.}  If.  In  DeBlainviUe's  system  of  clas- 
sification, an  order  of  gastropodous  mollusks 
characterized  by  the  circular  disposition  of  the 
gills,  represented  by  the  chitons  and  limpets. 
The  group  as  thus  constituted  is  not  now  gen- 
erally adopted. —  2.  A  suborder  of  prosobran- 
ehiate  gastropods,  modified  from  the  original 
group  by  the  exclusion  of  the  chitons  or  poly- 
placophorous  moUusks,  and  consisting  only  of 
the  limpets  or  docoglossate  gastropods.  Theyare 
prosobranchiate  gastropods  with  flat,  lamellar,  foliaceous 
gills  circularly  disposed  around  the  foot,  under  the  edge 
of  the  mantle ;  a  lingual  armature  consisting  of  homy 
toothed  plates  (whence  the  name  Docoglossa,  applied  by 
Ti'oschel);  two  kidneys;  no  external  cop ulatory  organs' 
the  foot  large  and  strong,  and  usually  flat  and  broad ;  and 
sometimes  a  dextral  cervical  gill.  The  functional  gills  are 
not  modified  ctenidia,  the  true  ctenidia  of  limpeto  being 
reduced  to  mere  papillae.  See  Docoglossa,  Patmida. 
Also  Cyclobranchia. 

cyclobrancMate  (si-klo-brang'M-at),  a.  [< 
NL.  eyclobranohiatus,  <  Gr.  kvkKoq,  a  circle,  + 
Ppayxia,  giUs.]  Having  a  circlet  of  plaited 
gills,  as  a  limpet;  specifically,  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Cyclobranchiata. 

cyclocephali,  n.     Plural  of  cyclocephalus. 

cyclocephalic  (si"klo-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a-lik),  o. 
[<  cyclocephalus  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a  cyclocephalus. 

cyclocephalus  (si-klg-sef'a-lus),  n. ;  pi.  cyclone- 
phali  (-li).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kviAoq,  a  circle,  +  m^lii, 
head.]  1 .  In  teratol.,  a  monster  whose  eyes  are 
in  contact  or  united  in  one. — 2.  The  head  o£ 
one  suffering  from  hydrocephalus. 


Ojrcloclypeina  (si-kl6-klip-e-i'na),  n.pl.  'pjL., 
'  "  ~    £.  group  of  foramin- 


<^  Cycloclypeus  +  -ina^. } 
ifers,  typified  by  the  genus  Cycloclypeus.  The  test 
is  complanate  or  lenticular,  having  a  disk  of  chamberleta 
disposed  in  concentric  rings  or  acervuline  layers  (witli 
more  or  less  lateral  thickening),  double  septa,  and  a  aya- 
tera  of  interseptal  canals. 

Cycloclypeinse  (si-klo-ldip-e-i'ne),  n.joZ.  [NL., 
<  Cycloclypeus  -(■  -imw.}  A  subfamily  of  Nvm- 
mulinidw.    See  Cycloclypeina. 

Cycloclypeus  (si-klo-khp'e-us),  m.  [NL.,<Gt. 
/ci/t/lof,  a  circle,  +  L'.  clypeus,  clupeus,  a  shield.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Cycloclypeina. 

cyclocoelic  (si-klo-se'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  KSudog,  a  cir- 
cle, +  KJoMa,  the  belly,  the  intestines,  +  -tc.] 
Arranged  in  coils;  coiled:  applied  to  the  intes- 
tines of  birds  when  thus  disposed,  in  distinction 
from  orthocoelic. 

cyclode  (si'klod),  «.  [<  Gr.  /ci/c^f,  a  circle,  + 
166q,  way,  path.  Invented  by  Silvester,  1868.] 
In  geom.,  the  «th  involute  of  a  circle. 

Cyclodinea  (si-klo-din'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KVKA6d?ig,  circular'  (see  (peloid),  +  -inea.}  In 
Stein's  system  of  classification  (1878),  a  fam- 
ily of  peritrichous  infusorians,  represented  by 
the  genera  Mesodinium,  Didinium,  and  Urocen- 
trum. 

cyclodinean  (si-klo-din'e-an),  a.  [<  Cyclo&ma 
+  -an.}    Of  or  pertaining'to  the  Cyclodmea. 

Cyclodus  (si-klo'dus),  n.     [NL-  <  Gr.  (tixH 

a      circle,     + 

Sa.'^0^SZ'S!'-^''  '"*^f  (Mow-)  = 

'^°  E.  tooth.}  A  ge- 

nus of  skinks  or 
sand-lizards,  of 
the  family  Sdnr 
ddw,  naving 
four  short  5-toea 
Umbs,  thick  cir- 
cular scales,  a 
round  tail,  and 
scaly  eyelids.  It 
is  named  from  tne 
broad  spheroidal 
crowns  of  the  teetH, 
well  adapted  tor 
crushing,  as  sliown 
in  the  flfc  ™*,°' 
the  skull  here** 
presented.  Ihe^ 
Jus  belongs,  hW 
most  existing  te.«- 
tilians,  to  the  .jn- 
sion  Cumaramam 
column-sliulls,  ba»- 
tag  a  weU-develop- 


SkuU  of  a  Member  of  Cyclodus,  entire  and 
hemisected. 
Ar,  articular  bone ;  BO,  basioccipital ; 
SS,  basisphenoid  :  Co,  columella ;  D,  den- 
tary ;  EO,  exoccipital ;  EfiO,  epiotic ;  Fr, 
frontal :  ?«,  jugal ;  Mx,  maxilla ;  Na,  na- 
sal; OpO,  opisthotic;  Pa,  parietal;  P/, 
postfrontal ;  Pt,  palatine ;  Pmx,  premax- 
lUa ;  Prf,  prefrontal ;  Pro,  proOtic  ;  Pt, 
Old ;  Qu,  quadrate ;  Sg,  squamosal ; 


pterygoi    ._..-.... 

SO,  supraoccipital ;    Tr,  transverse  bone : 

rb.vomer;  y,r'      ■      ■    ■ 

facial  nerves. 


,  VII,  exits  of  trijfeminus  and 


Cycloids. 
The  rolling:  wheel  carries  three  pencils : 
that  at  A  generates  the  cycloid  proper, 
that  at  a  the  prolate,  and  that  at  a'  the 
curtate  cydoia. 


Cyclodus 

ed  coliunella  cranii,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  C.  gigtn  is  a 
large  Australian  species.    See  skinjc. 

cycloganoid  (si-klo-gan'oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  relating  to  the  Cycloganoiclei. 
n.  »•  A  fish  of  the  order  Cycloganoidei. 

Cycloganoidei  (si'klo-ga-noi'df-i),  n.pl.  [NL. , 
<  Gr.  ni/idog,  a  circle,  +  NL.  Ganoidei,  q.  v.]  An 
order  of  osseous  ganoid  fishes,  with  well-devel- 
oped branchiostegal  rays,  the  hones  of  the  head 
nearly  as  in  the  teleosts,  and  the  scales  thin  and 
generally  rounded  or  cycloid.  The  species  are 
mostly  extinct,  hut  one  family,  AmUdee,  still 
survives  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America. 
See  cut  under  AmiidcB. 

cyclogen  (si'klo-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  AiOuog,  a  circle, 
ring,  + -yevTC,  producing:  see-g'eji.]  A  dicoty- 
ledonous plant  with  concentric  woody  circles ; 
an  exogen. 

cyclograph  (si'klo-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  miOioypa- 
felii,  describe  a  circle,  <  k{ikXoc,  a  circle,  +  ypa- 
(j>eii>,  describe,  write.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
scribing arcs  of  circles,  it  consists  of  two  wheels 
of  unequal  diameter  adjustable  upon  a  common  rod,  to 
which  the  describing  pencil  is  attached.  A  greater  or 
less  curvature  is  given  by  moving  the  small  wheel  from  or 
toward  the  larger. 

cycloid  (si'kloid),  a.  and  n.  [=  !P.  cydlmde  =  Sp. 
dehide  =  Pg.  cycloide  =  It.  eioloide,  <  Gr.  nv- 
/AoecSric,  contr.  KVKfMSijg,  like  a  circle,  <  kvk.7vo(,  a 
circle,  +  elSog,  form.]  I,  o.  1.  Resembling  a 
circle;  having  a  cireular  form.     Specifically — 

2.  In  ichth. :  (a)  More  or  less  circular,  with  con- 
centric striations :  applied  to  the  scales  of  cer- 
taia  fishes.  See  cut  tinder  scale.  (6)  Having 
somewhat  circular  scales,  as  a  fish ;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  the  Cycloidei. 

II,  ».  1.  A  curve  generated  by  a  point  in  the 
circumference  or  on  a  radius  of  a  circle  when 
a-  the  circle  is  rolled 

along  a  straight 
line  and  kept  al- 
ways in  the  same 
plane.  When  the 
point  is  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  gener- 
ating circle  the  curve 
generated  is  the  com- 
mon cycloid ;  when  it 
is  within  the  circle 
the  curve  is  a  folate 
cycloid;  and  when  it 
is  on  a  radius  produced  beyond  the  circle  the  curve  is  a 
curtate  cycloid.  The  cycloid  is  of  great  importance  in 
relation  to  the  theory  of  wave-motion. 

3.  In  ichth.,  a  cycloid  fish ;  a  fish  with  cycloid 

scales,  or  one  of  the  C^cZoidei.— Companion  to 
the  cycloid,  a  curve  described  by  the  intersection  of  a 
vertical  line  from  the  point  of  contact  of  a  wheel  rolling 
on  a  horizontal  rail  with  a  horizontal  line  from  a  fixed 
point  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel. 
OTCloidal  (si-kloi'dal),  a.  [<  cycloid  +  -al.']  1. 
Same  as  peloid. — S.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cy- 
cloid; of  the  nature  of  a  cycloid:  as,  the  ey- 
cloidal  space  (that  is,  the  space  contained  be- 
tween the  cycloid  and  its  base). 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  at  three  years  old.  La  Place 
could  count  much  beyond  ten  ;  and  if,  at  six,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  any  other  cycloidal  curves  than  those  gen- 
erated by  the  trundling  of  his  hoop,  he  was  a  prodigy  in- 
deed. Everett,  Orations,  I.  418. 

Cycloidal  engine,  paddle-wheel,  pendulum.  See  the 
nouns. 

cycloidean  (si-kloi'df-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  Cycloi- 
dei +  -an.'\    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cycloidei. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Cycloidei. 

Cycloideit  (si-kloi'df-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ia)iO[x>u6ij(,  cireular:  see  cycloid.']  In  L.  Agas- 
siz's  system  of  classification,  the  fourth  order 
of  fishes,  including  those  with  cycloid  scales — 
that  is,  scales  of  the  usual  type,  marked  with 
concentric  rings  and  not  enameled  or  pecti- 
nated. It  was  contrasted  with  the  orders  Ctenoidei, 
Oanoidei,  and  Placoidei.  It  has  proved  to  be  an  artificial 
assemblage  of  forms,  embracing  most  of  the  malacoptery- 
gian  fishes  of  Cuvier,  but  also  many  of  his  acanthoptery- 
gians,  and  is  not  now  in  use. 

C^cloimber  (si-kloim'b6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvkTlo^, 
ckole;  2d  element  not  obvious.]  In  geom.,  a 
curve  drawn  on  the  surface  of  a  right  cylinder  so 
that  when  the  oyUnder  is  developed  the  curve 
becomes  a  circle. 

Cyclolabridse  (si-klo-lab'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
wr.  idiKXo;,  circle  (component  of  Cycloidei,  q.  v. ), 
+  NL.  Labridce,  q.  v.  ]  The  family  Xa&n(i(B,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  cycloid  scales,  and  thus 
contrasted  with  the  Ctenolabridce  or  Porrmcentri- 
ite,  long  supposed  to  be  closely  related  to  them. 

Oyclolites  (si-kl6-li'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kviOm^, 
a  circle,  +  XiBog,  a  stone.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
corals,  of  the  family  Fungidce.    Lamarck,  1801. 

cyclometer  (si-klom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  niiiOMQ, 
circle,  +  /jirpov,  a  measure.]     1.  An  instru- 
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ment  for  recording  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel 
or  the  distance  traversed  by  a  vehicle ;  an  odom- 
eter.— 2.  A  circle-squarer. 
Cyclometopa  (si"kl6-me-t6'pa),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  fcti/Oof,  a  circle,  -I-  fiercmov,  front,  face.] 
A  superfanuly  group  of  brachyurous  decapod 
crustaceans,  its  technical  characters  are :  a  short, 
broad  carapace,  rounded  anteriorly  and  laterally  pro- 
duced, without  a  projecting  rostrum ;  9  pairs  of  gills  ; 
and  the  male  genital  openmg  on  the  basal  joint  of  the 
last  pair  of  thoracic  legs.  It  contains  such  genera  as 
Cancer,  Carcinus,  Porturms,  Xantho,  etc.,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  more  modern  group  Cancroidea.  In  De 
Blainville's  system  of  classification  the  Cyclometopa  were 
characterized  as  having  the  carapace  very  large,  arched 
m  front,  and  narrowed  behind ;  the  legs  moderately  long ; 
and  the  epistoma  very  short  and  transverse.  It  included 
the  families  Cancridce,  Portunidm,  and  Pilumnidce  of 
Leach.  It  has  also  been  called  Cancroidea,  and  divided 
into  the  "legions"  Cancrinea,  CycUnea,  Carystoidea,  and 
Thelphusimea.  It  includes  the  principal  edible  crabs  of 
the  northern  seas. 

Cyclometopita  (si"'klo-me-top'i-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]    Same  as  Cyclometopa.    Imp.  bict. 

cyclometopous  (si"klo-me-t6'pus),  a.  [<  Cyclo- 
metopa +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cyclometopa. 

cyclometric  (si-klo-met'rik),  a.  [=  P.  oyclo- 
mStrique ;  as  cyclometry  -t-  -ic]  In  greom.,  re- 
lating to  the  division  of  a  circumference  into 
equal  parts. 

cyclometry  (si-klom'e-tri),  n.  [=  P.  cyclomi- 
trie  =  Sp.  cielometria,  <  Gr.  kvkTioc,  a  circle,  + 
-/ierpia,  <  pirpov,  a  measure.]  1.  The  art  of 
measuring  circles;  specifically,  the  attempt  to 
square  the  circle. 

I  must  tell  you,  that  Sir  H.  Savile  has  confuted  Joseph 
Scaliger's  cycloTnetry. 

Wallis,  Due  Correction  of  Hobbes,  p.  116. 

2.  The  theory  of  circular  functions. 

Cyclomyaria  (si"kl9-mi-a'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  /ci/cAof,  a  circle,  +  fivg,  muscle,  fit.  a  mouse, 
=  E.  m^use.  Cf.  muscle.]  In  Claus's  classifica- 
tion, an  order  of  free-swimming  tunicates  or 
Thaliacea,  containing  only  the  family  Doliolidos. 
Their  technical  characters  are ;  a  cask-shaped  body,  the 
mouth  and  atrial  opening  surrounded  by  lobes,  the 
mantle  delicate,  the  muscles  arranged  in  closed  rings, 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity  formed  by  a 
branchial  lamella  pierced  with  numerous  slits,  the  diges- 
tive canal  not  compressed  into  a  nucleus,  the  testes  and 
ovaries  maturing  simultaneously,  and  development  ac- 
complished by  a  complicated  alternation  of  generations. 
In  the  first  asexual  generation  there  is  a  large  auditory 
vesicle  on  the  left  side.    Claus,  Zoology  (trains.),  II.  109. 

cyclomyarian  (si"klo-mi-a'ri-an),  a.  [<  Cy- 
clomyaria +  -an.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cyclomyaria. 

cyclonal  (si'klo-nal),  a.  [=  F.  cyelonal;  as 
cyclone  -I-  -oi!.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  cyclone ;  cyclonic. 

The  cyclonal  curvature  of  the  wind  orbit  is  accompanied 
by  a  stronger  gradient  and  greater  angular  deviation  than 
is  the  anti-cyclonal  curvature. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  p.  29B. 

cyclone  (si'klon),  n.     [=  P.  cyclone  =  Sp.  oiclon, 

<  Gr.  KVK^av,  whirling  round,  ppr.  of  /cm/low,  kv- 
kUecv,  go  round,  whirl  round.,  as  wind  or  water, 
move  in  a  circle,  surround,  <  Km/iog,  a  circle :  see 
cycle.]  1.  The  term  introduced  into  meteor- 
ology by  Piddington,  in  1840,  as  a  general  name 
for  the  class  of  extensive  storms  at  sea  that 
were  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  characterized 
by  the  revolution  of  air  in  circles  about  a  calm 
center. — 2.  Any  atmospheric  movement,  gen- 
tle or  rapid,  general  or  local,  on  land  or  at  sea, 
in  which  the  wind  blows  spirally  around  and 
in  toward  a  center,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the 
cyclonic  motion  is  usually  counter-clockwise,  and  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  it  is  clockwise.  Cyclones  generally 
develop  into  cyclonic  storms.    See  anticyclone. 

Cydones  occur  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  where- 
as whirlwinds  and  tornadoes  show  a  diurnal  period  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  any  in  meteorology.  Finally,  cyclones 
take  place  under  conditions  which  involve  unequal  at- 
mospheric pressures  or  densities  at  the  same  heights  of 
the  atmosphere,  due  to  inequalities  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  temperature  and  humidity;  but  whirl- 
winds occur  where  for  the  time  the  air  is  unusually  warm 
or  moist,  and  where,  consequently,  temperature  and  hu- 
midity diminish  with  height  at  an  abnormally  rapid  rate. 
Cyclones  are  thus  phenomena  resulting  from  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  considered 
horizontally,  but  whirlwinds  and  tornadoes  have  their  ori- 
Ein  in  a  vertical  disturbance  of  atmospheric  equilibrium, 
e  " Brit.,  XVI.  129. 


3.  Popularly,  a  tornado  (such  as  occur  in  the 
Western  States),  or  any  destructive  storm.  See 
tornado,  waterspout,  and  whirlwind.     [U.  S.] 

cyclone-pit  (si'klon-pit),  n.  On  the  prairies 
and  plains  of  the  western  United  States,  a  pit 
or  underground  room  made  for  refuge  from  a 
tornado  or  cyclone. 

Oycloneura  (si-klo-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL-,  <  Gr. 
KiicXos,  circle,  +  vivpov,  nerve.]    A  division  of 
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Hydrozoa,  corresponding  to  Hydromedusce:  op- 
posed to  Toponeura.    Eimer. 

cycloneural  (si-klo-nU'ral),  a.  [<  Cycloneura 
+  -al.]  Having  a  complete  nerve-ring,  as  a 
hydromedusan ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cycloneura;  not  toponeural. 

cyclonic  (si-klon'ik),  a.  [<  cyclone  +  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  cyclone : 
as,  a  cyclonic  area;  cyclonic  action;  "the  cy- 
clonic motion  in  sun-spots,"  Young. 

cyclonically  (si-klon'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  cyclone;  like  a  cyclone. 

cyclonoscope  (sl-klo'no-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvkTm^, 
a  circle  (see  cyclone),  4-  cmmelv,  view.]  A  hurri- 
cane-indicator ;  an  apparatus  (devised  by  Padre 
Vines,  S.  J.,  Havana)  consisting  of  an  outer 
card  with  compass-points  and  an  inner  mova- 
ble card  with  lines,  to  show  the  direction  of  mo- 
tion of  the  various  atmospheric  currents  con- 
stituting the  circulation  of  a  tropical  hurricane. 
The  apparatus,  when  properly  oriented  and  adjusted,  aids 
an  observer  in  detecting  the  existence  of  a  hurricane  in 
his  vicinity  and  the  hearing  of  its  center. 

Cyclopacea  (si-klo-pa'sf-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cyclops,  2,  +  -aced.]  A  superfamily  group  of 
entomostraoous  crustaceans,  taking  name  from 
the  genus  Cyclops :  an  inexact  synonym  of  Co- 
pepoda. 

cyclopaedia,  cyclopaedic,  etc.  See  cyclopedia, 
etc. 

cyclope  (si'klop),  a.  [<  L.  Cyclopeus :  see  Cy- 
clopean.] Having  or  using  a  single  eye ;  cyelo- 
pean.     [Poetical.] 

Even  as  the  patient  watchers  of  the  night, — 
The  cyclone  gleaners  of  the  fruitful  skies, — 
Show  the  wide  misty  way  where  heaven  is  white 
All  paved  with  suns  that  daze  our  wondering  eyes. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  To  Christian  Gottfried  Ehrenberg. 

Cyclopean  (si-Mo-pe'an),  a.  [=  P.  cyclop4en,  < 
L.  Cyclopeus,  <  Gr.  'Kv'islimuoQ,  Cyclopean  (archi- 
tecture), <  KviOi^f,  Cyclops.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of,  any  of 
the  legendary  Cyclopes.  [Commonly  with  a 
capital  when  used  with  direct  reference  to  these 
beings:  as,  O^cZopeam  architecture.  See  below.] 
Specifically — (a)  Having  a  single  eye  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead ;  in  zool.,  having  a  median  and  apparently  or  ac- 
tually single  eye.  This  state  may  be  normal  and  perma- 
nent, as  in  some  of  the  crustaceans ;  or  normal  and  mark- 
ing a  stage  of  development ;  or  monstrous,  from  defect  of 
growth  in  the  parts  concerned,  whereby  the  eyes  are  not 
separated.   It  occurs,  for  example,  occasionally  in  the  pig. 

(b)  Single  and  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  as 
an  eye. 

A  true,  mean,  cyclopean  eye  would  be  slightly  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line.  Mind,  IX.  98. 

(c)  Vast ;  gigantic :  applied  to  an  early  style  of  masonry, 
sometimes  imitated  in  later  ages,  constructed  of  stones 
either  unhewn  or  more  or  less  irregularly  shaped  and  fit- 
ted together,  usually  polygonal,  but  in  some  more  recent 
examples  approaching  regular  horizontal  courses,  and  of- 
ten presenting  joints  of  very  perfect  workmanship.  Such 

masonry  was  f  a- 
\^  bled  to  be   the 

iV„      ,  work  of  the  Cy- 

J    -^'  cable  for  the 

ense  size  of 
atones  com- 
n  ly  employ- 
nd  was  most 
aently  used 
the  walls  of 
8  and  for- 
ies.  The 
3  of  Tiryns, 
Nauplia, 
111  ureece,  men- 
tioned by  Ho- 
mer, are  a  good 
specimen  of  Cy- 
clopean mason- 
ry. The  remains 
of  these  walls 
consist  of  three  courses,  of  which  the  stones,  measuring 
from  6  to  9  feet  long,  from  3  to  4  feet  wide,  and  from  2  to 
3  feet  deep,  are  rudely  shaped,  irregular  masses  piled  on 
one  another.  Examples  of  Cyclopean  work  occur  in  Greece, 
Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere.  The  more  primitive 
Cyclopean  masonry  in  Greece,  roughly  built  of  stones  en- 
tirely unhewn,  the  spaces  between  the  larger  stones  being 
filled  with  smaller  ones,  is  often  termed  Pelasgic. 
cyclopedet  (si'klo-ped),  n.  [<  cyclopedia.]  A 
cyclopedia. 
Peter  Lombard's  scholastic  cydopede  of  divinity. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  IL  450. 

cyclopedia,  cyclopaedia  (si-klo-pe'di-a),  n. 
[Short  form  of  encyclopedia,  encyclopwdia,  q.  v.] 
1.  A  book  containing  accounts  of  the  principal 
subjects  in  one  branch  of  science,  art,  or  learn- 
ing in  general :  as,  a  cyclopedia  of  botany ;  a  cy- 
clopedia of  mechanics. — 2.  In  a  broader  sense, 
a  book  comprising  accounts  of  all  branches  of 
learning;  an  encyclopedia.   See  encyclopedia. 

cyclopedic,  cyclopaedic  (si-klo-pe'dik  or  -ped'- 
ik),  a.  [<  cyclopedm,  cyclopcedia,  +  -ic]  1.  Of 
.or  pertaining  to  a  cyclopedia. — 2.  Resembling 
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Cyclopean  Masonry. —  Walls  of  Assos,  in  the 
Troad.  (From  papers  of  the  Archseol.  lest  of 
America.) 


cyclopedic 

a  cyclopedia  in  character  or  contents ;  exhaus- 
tive :  as,  cyclopedic  treatment  of  a  subject. 

cyclopedical,  cyclopaedical  (si-klo-pe'di-kal  or 
-ped^-kal),  a.    Same  as  ci/clopedic. 

Cyclopes,  n.    Plm-al  of  Cyclops,  1. 

OyclophiS  (si'klo-fis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KliKh>g,.a, 
circle,  +  o^if ,  a  serpent.]    A  genus  of  serpents, 
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one-eyed  chief  Polyphemus .  (c)  One  of  a  Thra- 
oian  tribe  of  giants,  named  from  a  king  Cyclops, 
who,  expelled  from  their  country,  were  fabled 
to  have  buHt  in  their  wanderings  the  great  pre- 
historic walls  and  fortresses  of  Greece.  See 
m. —  2.  [NL.]  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  mi- 


Cyclophorus  involvulus. 


Green-snake  ( Cyctophis  iiernatis). 

of  the  family  Colubridce,  containing  the  familiar 
and  beautiful  green-snake  of  the  United  States, 
C.  vernalis.    See  green-snake. 

Cyclophoridae  (si-klo-for'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cyclophorns  +  -idce.^  A  family  of  operoulate 
gastropodous  mollusks,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cyclophorns,  related  to  and  often  merged  in  Cy- 
clostomidce.  They  have  a  depressed  shell  with  circular 
aperture  and  a  plurispiral  operculum.  Leading^  genera 
are  Cyclophorus,  Cyclotus,  Pomatitt^,  Diplom/matv&a,  and 
Pupimi.    Also  called  CycloHdce. 

Cyclophorus  (si-klof'o-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kv- 
K2iof6poQ,  moving  in  a  circle,  <  kviOmq,  a  circle,  + 
-^6poQ,  <  (^epeiv  =  E.  bear'^.] 
A  genus  of  gastropodous 
moflusks,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Cyclophoridm,  or  referred 
to  the  family  Cyclostomidce. 

cyclopia  (si-kl6'pi-a),  n. 
[NL.,  <  L.  Cyclops,  <  Gr.  Ki- 
Klaf,  Cyclops:  see  Cyclops.']  In  teratol.,  a  mal- 
formation in  which  the  orbits  form  a  single 
continuous  cavity.     Also  called  synophthalmia. 

cyclopic  (si-klop'ik),  a.  [<  C^ctos  + -jc]  [Cap. 
or  I.  c,  according  to  use.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
orresembling  the  Cyclopes;  Cyclopean.  Specifl- 
caUy — (a)  One-eyed;  cyclopean  (which  see).  Hence — (6) 
Seeing  only  one  part  of  a  subject ;  one-sided,  (c)  Gigantic. 

Sending  a  hill  of  defiance  to  all  physicians,  chirurgeons, 
and  apothecaries,  as  so  many  bold  giants,  or  cyclopick  mon- 
sters, who  daily  seek  to  fight  against  Heaven  by  their  re- 
bellious drugs  and  doses  1  Artiif.  Handsomenese. 

cyclopid  (si'klo-pid),  re.  A  member  of  the  Oy- 
clopidcB. 

Cyclopidse  (si-klop'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cyclops, 
2,  -I-  -idw.]  A  family  of  minute  entomostracous 
crustaceans,  of  the  gnathostomatous  section  of 
Copepoda ;  so  called  from  their  simple  single  eye. 
They  are  mostly  fresh-water  forms,  without  any  heart, 
the  second  pair  of  antennie  4-jointed  and  not  biramous, 
the  anterior  antennaj  of  the  male  prehensile,  and  the  fifth 
pair  of  leet  rudimentary.  They  are  extremely  prolific, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  in  one  summer  a  female  may  be- 
come the  progenitrix  of  more  than  four  million  descen- 
dants. They  undergo  many  transformations  before  attaln- 
ijig  maturity.    See  cut  under  Cyclops, 

cyclopine  (si'klo-pin),  n.  [<  NL.  Cyclopia,  a 
genus  of  plants  (<  Gr.  hvkAo^,  a  circle,  +  Troif 
(Trod-)  =  B.  foot),  +  -ine^.  ]  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  plants  of  the  genus  Cyclopia. 

cyclopite  (si'Mo-jjit),  n.  [<  Cyclopean  +  -ite^.] 
A  crystallized  variety  of  anortnite,  occurring  in 
geodes  in  the  dolerite  of  the  Cyclopean  isles  or 
rocks  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  Acireale. 

cy;cloplegia  (si-klo-ple'ji-a),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
/ci/cAof,  a  circle,  -I-  nlriyri,  a  stroke.]  Paralysis 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Cyclops  (si'klops),  n.  [=  r.  Cyclope  =  Sp.  Ci- 
elope  =  It.  Ciclope  =  Pg.  Cyclope  =  D.  G.  Cyclope 
=  Dan.  Sw.  Cyclop,  <  L.  Cyclops,  pi.  Cyclopes,  < 
Gr.  KiiiiXuTJi,  pi.  KvK2,(mEC,  Cyclops,  lit.  round- 
eyed,  <  xmioc,  a  circle,  -I-  o^p,  eye.]  1.  PI.  Cy- 
clopes (si-kl6'pez)  or  Cyclops.  In  Gr.  myth,  and 
legend:  (a)  A  giant  with  but  one  eye,  which 
was  circular  and  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
According  to  the  Hcsiodic  legend,  there  were  three  Cy- 
clopes of  the  race  of  Titans,  sons  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  who 
forged  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus,  Pluto's  helmet,  and  Posei- 
don's trident,  and  were  considered  the  primeval  patrons 
of  all  smiths.  Their  workshops  were  afterward  said  to  be 
under  Mount  Etna. 

The  Cyclops  here,  which  labour  at  the  Trade, 
Are  Jealousie,  Fear,  Sadness,  and  Despair. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Monopoly. 

(6)  In  the  Odyssey,  one  of  a  race  of  gigantic, 
lawless  cannibal  shepherds  in  Sicily,  under  the 


nute  fresh-water  oo- 
pepods,  typical  of  the 
family  Cyclopidce,  hav- 
ing a  greatly  enlarged 
pair  of  antennules 
(the  appendages  of 
the  second  somite  of 
the  head),  by  the  -vdg- 
oTOus  strokes  of  which 
they  dart  through  the 
water  as  if  propelled 

by  oars.     In  the  front  of       Head  of  Cyclots,  a  Fresh-water 

the  head  there  is  a  beady  Cop^od.  under  view,  highly  mag- 
black  median  eye,  really  "  *^. '      ,    , 

J ..     v,„t  „„„„„„{ ^;„         f^i.  metastoma;  ep,  epistoma 

double,  but  appearmg  sin-  ;j_  ,a'b„„ .  k^  rostrum  j  /?,  anten- 
gle,whencethenameofthe  nulej  ///',  antenna;  iv,  man- 
genus.  Cyclops qUCUlTicOr-  dible;  K',  first  maxilla:  ^/',  sec- 
nis  is  a  commou-water-flea  "'.'«'  maxilla,  bearing  «,  outer  divi- 
„f  f r,-v.  ^„.i. ^^ 1.,  ««.!  sion  or  exopodite,  and  *,  mner  divi- 

of  fresh-water  ponds  and    si<,„  „  endopodiU. 

ditches.    See  Copepoda. 

3.  [I.  c]  A  copepod  of  the  genus  Cyclops. 

cyclopterid  (si-klop'te-rid),  re.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Cyclopteridce. 

Cyclopteridae  (si-klop-ter'i-de),  re.  pi.  [Nil.,  < 
Cyclopterus  +  ■idee.']  A  family  of  fishes,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Cyclopterus,  and  adopted 
by  various  authors  with  different  limits.  See 
cut  under  Cyclopterus.  (»)  in  the  old  systems  it  em- 
braced the  true  Cyclopteridce  as  well  as  lAparididce  and 
OobieBocidm,  (6)  In  Giinther's  system  it  includes  the  true 
CyclopteridcB  and  also  Liparididoe.  (c)  By  GiU  and  Amer- 
ican writers  generally  it  is  restricted  to  Cyclopteroidect  of 
a  short  ventricose  form,  with  short  posterior  and  opposite 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  and  a  distinct  spinous  dorsal.  The 
species  inhabit  the  cold  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Cyclopterina  (si-klop-te-ri'na),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Cyclopterus  +  -ina^."]  In  G1mther*s  system  of 
classification,  the  first  group  of  his  family  Dis- 
coboli, ha'ving  two  separate  dorsal  fins,  and  12 
abdominal  and  16  caudal  vertebrse. 

cyclopterine  (si-klop'te-rin),  a.  and  re.     I.  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Cyclopterina  or  restricted 
Cyclopteridce. 
II.  re.  One  of  the  Cyclopterina. 

cyclopteroid  (si-klop'te-roid),  a.  and  re.  I,  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Cyclopteridce. 

II.  re.  A  fish  of  the  family  Cyclopteridce  or 
superfamily  Cyclopteroidea. 

Cyclopteroidea  (si-klop-te-roi'df-a),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cyclopterus  +  -oidea."]  A  superfamily  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  distinguished  by  the 
development  of  a  suctorial  disk  resulting  from 
the  union  of  the  ventral  fins  and  the  fixture  of 
their  rays  to  the  pelvic  bones.  It  includes  the 
families  Cyclopteridce  and  Uparididce. 

Cyclopterus  (si-klop'te-rus),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
/ci/cAof,  a  circle,  +  irrepdv,  wing.]  A  genus  of 
fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Cyclopteridce.   By  the 


older  authors  it  was  made  to  include  all  forms  with  an 
imperfectly  ossified  skeleton  and  the  ventral  fins  united 
in  a  broad  suctorial  disk ;  by  later  authors  it  is  restricted 
to  the  lump-fish  (C.  lumpus)  and  closely  related  species, 
cyclorama  (si-klo-ra'ma),  re.  [<  Gr.  /cfeAof,  a 
circle,  -1-  bpa/ia,  a  view,  K  opav,  see.]  A  represen- 
tation of  a  landscape,  battle,  or  other  scene, 
arranged  on  the  walls  of  a  room  of  cylindrical 
shape,  and  so  executed  as  to  appear  in  natural 
persjpective,  the  spectators  occupying  a  posi- 
tion in  the  center ;  a  circular  panorama. 

It  is  only  within  a  generation  that  cycloramas  have  been 
painted  and  constructed  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  me- 
chanical perfection.      Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc,  1886,  p.  278. 

cycloramic  (si-klo-ram'ik),  a.  [<  cyclorama  + 
-Jc]  Relating  to'  or  of  the  nature  of  a  cyclo- 
rama. 

The  laws  of  cycloramic  perspective  have  been  understood 
for  two  or  three  centuries. 

Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc,  1886,  p.  278. 

Cyclorhaplia  (si-klor'a-fa),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  cyclorhaphus :  seecyclorhaphotis.'i  4^ prime 
di'vision  of  dipterous  insects,  containing  those 
in  which  the  pupa-case  opens  eurviUnearly : 
opposed  to  Orthorhapha,  in  which  the  case  splits 
straight.    Braver. 


cyclostome 

cyclorhaphous  (si-klor'a-fus),  a.  [<  NL.  ~,. 
clorhaphus,  <  Gr.  /rfi/c/lof,  a  circle,  +  fia^,  a  seam 
a  suture,  <  jjanreiv,  sew.]  Ha-ving  the  pupa-case 
opening  curvUinearly ;  specifio^y,  pertaining 
to  or  ha-ving  the  characters  of  the  Cyclorha£ 

Cyclosaura  (si-klo-s&'ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
idiicTiOc,  a  circle,  +  aavpog,  Uzard.]  A  division 
of  lacertiUans  or  lizards.  They  have  a  short  thick 
tongue,  scarcely  extensible;  around  pupil;  along  tail  with 
the  anus  not  terminal ;  2  or  4  short  feet,  or  none ;  the  body 
either  lacertiform  or  serpentiform  ;  the  back  with  lame 
scales ;  and  the  belly  with  scales  not  overlapping  and  ar- 
ranged in  cross-bands.  The  division  contains  the  Chalk- 
dee,  Zonuridce,  and  EcpleopodUce  (to  which  some  add  the 
monitors,  etc.).  The  group  is  by  some  made  a  family 
Ptyckopleurce,  of  a  suborder  Bretrilinguia. 

cyclosaurian  (si-klo-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.    [<  Cy. 
closaura  +  -i-an.2    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Cyclosaura. 
II.  re.  One  of  the  Cyclosaura. 

cycloscope  (si'klo-skop),  re.  [<  Gr. /cWof,  a 
circle,  +  cKoirelv,  ■view.']  An  apparatus  invented 
by  McLeod  and  Clarke  for  measuring  velocities 
of  revolution  at  a  given  instant,  it  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  revolving  ruled  cylinder  that  may  be  exam- 
ined through  an  opening  partially  closed  by  a  tuning-fork 
vibrating  at  a  known  rate.  The  observation  depends  on 
the  persistence  of  vision,  and  when  the  intermittent  ap- 
pearance of  the  ruled  lines,  seen  past  the  vibrating  fork 
becomes  continuous,  an  index  shows  upon  a  scale  the  rate 
of  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder. 

cyclosis  (si-kl6'sis),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  /cti/oWcif,  a 
surrounding,  <  nvKTiow,  surround,  move  around, 
<  nijKlog,  a  circle :  see  cycle,  re.]  In  zool.,  physiol., 
and  bot.,  circulation,  as  of  blood  or  other  fluid: 
in  zoSlogy,  especially  applied  to  the  currents  in 
which  circulate  the  finely  granular  protoplasmic 
substances  in  Protozoa,  Infusoria,  etc.,  as  within 
the  body  of  members  of  the  genus  Faramemm, 
and  the  pseudopods  of  f  oraminifers;  in  botany, 
originally,  to  the  movement  occasionally  obserr- 
able  in  the  latex  of  plants,  now  to  the  streaming 
movement  of  protoplasm  within  the  cell. 

It  is  by  the  contractility  of  the  protoplasmic  layer  that 
the  curious  cyclosis  ...  is  carried  on  within  the  Plant- 
cell.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  224. 

cyclospermous  (sl-klo-sper'mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
KbKkoQ,  a  circle,  -I-  cmpfm,  seed,  -f  -ous.]  In 
6oi.,  having  the  embryo  coiled  about  the  cen- 
tral albumen,  as  the  seeds  of  Caryophyllaeece. 

Cyclostoma  (si-klos'to-ma),  re.  [NL.,  fern.  sing, 
(in  sense  2  neut.  pi.)  of  cyclostomy^:  see  eyclos- 
tomous.']  1 .  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cy- 
clostomidce: so  called  from  the  circular  aperture 
of  the  shell.  Very  different  limitB  have  been  given  to 
it,  the  old  writers  including  not  only  all  the  true  Cyclosto- 
midce, but  also  the  Cyclophoridce  and  PoTnatiidm,  while 
by  most  modem  writers  it  is  limited  to  those  with  a  cal- 
careous paucispiral  operculum  flattened  and  having  an 
eccentric  nucleus.  The  species  are  numerous ;  they  Uve 
in  damp  places.  C.  elegans  is  an  example.  See  cut  under 
Cyclostomidce.  Also  Cyclostomus. 
2.  [Used  as  a  plural.]  The  cyolostomatous 
vertebrates,  or  myzonts. 

Cyclostomata  (si-klo-sto'ma-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  cyclostomatus :  seecyelostomatoas.'] 

1.  A  di-vision  of  gymnolsematous  polyzoans 
having  tubular  cells,  partially  free  or  entirely 
connate,  a  terminal  opening  with  a  movable 
lip,  and  no  avicularia  nor  vibracula:  opposed 
to  Chilostomata  and  Ctenostomata.  It  is  subdivided 
into  Articulata  or  Badicata  (family  Crisiidce),  and  Inar- 
ticulata  or  Im^rustata,  containing  the  rest  of  the  families, 

2.  In  Giinther's  system  of  classification,  a  sub- 
class of  fishes  having  the  following  teohnical 
characters :  the  skeleton  cartilaginous  and  no- 
tochordal,  without  ribs  and  without  real  Jaws; 
skull  not  separate  from  the  vertebral  column; 
no  limbs ;  giUs  in  the  form  of  fixed  sacs  -with- 
out branchial  arches,  6  or  7  in  number  on  each 
side ;  one  nasal  aperture  only ;  mouth  circular 
or  sucker-like ;  and  heart  -vrithout  bulbus  arte- 
riosus. Also  called  Cyclostomi,  Cyclostoma, 
Marsipobranchii,  and  Monorhina. 

cyclostomate  (si-klos'to-mat),  a.  [<  NL.  ey- 
clostomatus:  see  cyclostomatous.]  Same  as  cy- 
clostom^iis. 

Of  the  thirty-three  cyclostomate  foi-ms,  thirteen  had  pre- 
viously been  known  in  a  fossil  state.         ScieMC,  lA.  »"■ 

cyclostomatous  (si-klo-stom'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cyclostomatus,  <  Gr.  'kvAis,  a  circle,  +  i"""- 
l-ta(T-),  mouth.]  Ha-ving  a  circular  oral  aper- 
ture, or  round  mouth.  Specifically— (a)  Pertaining  to 
the polyzoan  Cyclostomata.  (i>)  Pertalningto  the  rouM- 
mouthed  fishes,  the  lampreys  and  hags.  The  usual  lorro 
in  ichthyology  is  cyclostoTnous.  .  ^--.      . 

cyclostome  (si'klo-stom),  a.  andn.  L^"'^'^' 
clostomus:  see  cyclostomMbS.]  I.  fl-  ow^^  as 
cyclostomous.  .      . 

'  The  eyclostmne  Fishes,  possessed  of  cerebral  g«"|''»  *"?„ 
are  tolerably  manifest,  lead  us  to  the  ordinary  Bsnes,  ■ 
which  these  ganglia,  individually  much  larger,  lonn  » 
cluster  of  masses,  or  rudimentary  brain.  .  ,   ,  a 

H.  Spemer,  Prin.  of  Psychol,  §  »• 


cyclostome 

n.  »■  !•  A  fish  of  the  order  Cyclostomi;  a 
jnarsipobranoh ;  a  monorhine ;  a  lamprey  or 
hag. — 2.  A  gastropod  of  the  family  Cyclosto- 
midce. 

Cyclostomi  (si-klos'to-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
cyclostomiis :  see  cyclostomous.^  In  Cuvier's 
system  of  classification,  the  second  family  of 
ms  second  order,  Chondropterygii  branchiis  finis, 
with  the  mouth  formed  into  a  sucker,  contain- 
ing the  lampreys  and  hags,  or  the  cyclosto- 
mous,  monorhine,  or  marsipobranchiate  fishes : 
a  synonym  of  MarsipobrancMi. 

cyclostomid  (si-klos'to-mid),  n.  A  gastropod 
of  the  family  Cyclostomicke. 

Cyelostomidae  (si-klo-stom'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Cyelostoma  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  tsenioglos- 
sate  gastropods  to  which  different  limits  have 
been  nssigned.  (a)  By  the  .old  writers  it  was  extended 
to  all  the  operciUate  land-shells.  (6)  Later  it  was  limited 
to  those  with  a  circular  aperture  to  the  shell,  (c)  By 
most  modern  conchologists  it  is  restricted  to  forms  with 
comparatively  narrow  lateral  teeth  bearing  several  cusps, 

broad  marginal 
teeth  having  ser- 
^jjj^^giBiaj^^^^^^  y.^  j)8g — ,  rated  or  pectiniform 
crowns,  a  spiral 
shell  with  a  suboir- 
cular  aperture,  and 
a  paucispiral  oper- 
Cyclostoma  elegans.  culum.    The  species 

are  numerous  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  and  a  few,  as  Cyelosto- 
ma elegant,  extend  into  temperate  regions.  Tneyare  chief- 
ly found  in  forests  and  damp  places.  The  under  surface 
of  the  foot  is  impressed  by  a  longitudinal  groove,  and  the 
sides  are  alternately  moved  in  progression,  while  the  long 
rostrum  is  used  for  pulling  forward. 
Oyclostominse  (si"klo-sto-mi'ne),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Cyelostoma  +  -ince.]  £.  subfamily  of  Cyclosto- 
nidWj  containing  the  typical  species,  and  oon- 
trastmg  with  the  subfamilies  Cistulmce,  lAeinei- 
nw,  and  Bealiinm. 

'CyclOStomous  (a-klos'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  cydo- 
storrms,  <  Gr.  kvkTmc,  a  circle,  +  arojia,  mouth,] 
Having  a  round  mouth,  as  a  lamprey,  or  a  roTind 
aperture  of  the  sliell,  as  a  cyclostomid;  specifi- 
cally, in  ichth.,  pertaining  to  the  Cyclostomi. 
Also  eyclostomate,  cyclostome. 

Oyclostomus (si-klos'to-mus), ».  [NL.:  seec^- 
dostomous.']    Same  as  Cyelostoma,  1. 

Gyclostrema  (si-klo-stre'ma),  n.  [NL.,  improp. 
for  "Cyelotrema,  <  Gr.  /dixlog,  circle,  +  rpiffia, 
hole.]  A  genus  of  gastropods,  typical  of  the 
famUy  Oyclostremidm. 

CiyclostremidaB  (si-klo-strem'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  Gyclostrema  +  ■ddce.']  A  family  of  rhipido- 
glossate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Gy- 
clostrema. They  have  ciliated  filifonn  tentacles,  lateral 
cirrous  appendages,  a  wide  median  tooth  and  four  nar- 
row teeth  on  each  side,  and  marginal  teeth  with  denticu- 
lated borders;  the  shell  is  depressed,  umbilicated,  non- 
nacreous,  and  white.  The  species  are  of  small  size  and 
found  in  almost  all  seas. 

«yclostylar  (si-kla-sU'lar),  a.  [<  Gr.  /c&K^lof, 
a  circle,  -t-  cTv?U)g,'a,  pillar,  style,  +  -ar^.]  lii 
arch.,  consisting  of  a  circular  range  of  col- 
umns; monopteral. 

■cyclostyle  (si'klo-slal),  n.  [<  Gr.  iwiAog,  a  cir- 
cle, +  ffrt^lof,  a  pen.]  An  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing duplicate  copies  of  letters,  circulars,  etc., 
written  on  sensitized  paper  with  a  pen  of  pe- 
culiar make,  or  with  a  typewriter.  The  first  copy 
is  used  as  an  impression-plate,  and  inked  with  an  inking- 
roller  to  produce  subsequent  copies. 

<7Closystem  (si-klo-sis'tem),  n.  [<  Gr.  KliKhjc, 
a  circle,  +  cAcTyiia,  system.]  The  circular  ar- 
rangement of  the  pores  of  certain  hydrocioral- 
line  aoalephs  (the  stylasterids),  simulating  the 
'  calioular  systems  of  anthozoan  corals  in  ap- 
pearance.   Moseley,  1881. 

<:yclothure  (si'klo-thur),  n.  An  animal  of.  the 
genjis  Cyclothurus;  a  two-toed  ant-eater. 
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Oyclothurinse  (si'klo-thu-n'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Cyclothurus  +  Anw.']  'A  subfamily  of  South 
-American  arboricole  ant-eaters,  of  the  family 
Myrmecophagidce ;  the  two-toed  ant-eaters  of 

;n^/fl??-  ■»^®?^?  ^elothurus.  The  first,  fourth, 
ana  nttft  digits  of  the  fore  paws  are  so  reduced  that  only 
two  are  visible  externally,  and  the  inner  digit  of  the  hind 
root  IS  likewise  rudimentary.  These  ant-eaters  live  in 
trees  and  resemble  sloths. 

cyclothurine  (si-klo-thii'rin),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  subfamily  Cyclothurince. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Cyclothurince;  a  cyclothure. 
-Also  written  cycloturine.  ' 

Cyclothurus  (si-klo-thii'rus),  n.  [NL.,  for  Cy- 
cloturus,  <  Gr.  Kv/Aardg,  round  (see  Cyclotus),  + 
ovpa,  a  tail.]  The  typical  and  only  genus  of 
the  subfamily  Cyclothurince,  containing  the  lit- 
tle two-toed  ant-eater  of  Brazil,  C.  didactylus, 
and  a  species  of  Costa  Eiea,  C.  dorsalis.    See 


cyclotid  (si-klot'id),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the 
family  Cyelotidm. 

CyclotidsB  (si-klot'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyclo- 
tus +  -idce.i  A  family  of  phaneropneumonous 
tssnioglossate  gastropods.  The  eyes  are  situated  at 
the  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles ;  the  outer  lateral  teeth 
of  the  radula  are  little  differentiated  from  the  others ; 
there  are  10  jaws ;  and  the  shell  is  spiral  with  a  circular 
aperture,  closable  by  a  multispiral  operculum.  Same  as 
CyclophoridoE. 

cyclotomic  (si-kla-tom'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kvulog, 
circle^  +  toiit;,  a  cutting,  +  -ic]  In  geom., 
pertaming  to  the  theory  of  the  division  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  into  aliquot  parts. — 
Cyclotomic  divisor.    See  divisor. 

cycloturiue,  Cycloturus.  See  cyclothurine,  Cy- 
clothwus. 

Cyclotus  (si-klo'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KVK?i.aT6g, 
rounded,  <  kviOjAv,  make  round,  <  kvkIoq,  a  cir- 
cle.] A  genus  of  gastropodous  moUusks,  of  the 
family  Cyclophoridce,  or  giving  the  name  Cyclo- 
tidce  to  the  same  group. 

Cyclura  (si-klo'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  idiKloc,  a 
circle,  -f-  ovp&,  tail.]     A  genus  of  lizards,  of  the 


Two-toed  Ant-eater  {Cyclothurus  duiacfylus). 
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Spine-tailed  Lizard  ( Cyclura  acanthura). 

family  Iguanidoe.  C.  lophoma  is  the  great  igaana  of 
Jamaica,  with  a  long  serrate  dorsal  crest.  (7.  accmthura 
is  the  spine-tailed  lizard  of  Lower  California.  C.  teres,  of 
the  same  region,  is  the  smooth-backed  lizard. 
cyclus  (si'klus),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  kvkIoq,  a  cir- 
cle: see  c^cte.]  1.  PI.  c^cM  (si'kli).  Same  as 
cycle,  5. 

Gonzalo  de  Cdrdova,  "the  Great  Captain,"  .  .  .  pro- 
duced an  impression  on  the  Spanish  nation  hardly 
equalled  since  the  earlier  days  of  that  great  Moorish  con- 
test, the  cyclus  of  whose  heroes  Gonzalo  seems  appropri- 
ately to  close  up.  Ticlenor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  181. 

2.  [cap."]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  fossil  crustaceans 
of  uncertain  character. 

cydariform  (si-dar'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  eydarum 
(<  Gr.  KvSapog),  a  Mnd  of  ship,  +  forma,  shape.] 
In  entom.,  approaching  the  form  of  a  globe, 
but  truncated  on  two  opposite  ends:  applied  to 
joints  of  the  palpi,  etc. 

cydert,  »■    See  cider. 

Oydippe  (si-dip'e),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Cydippe,  <  Gr. 
Kvdarmi,  in  myth,  a  fem.  name,  a  Nereid,  etc. ; 
appar.  <  KvSog,  glory,  renown,  -t-  mnog,  fem. 
Iwnri,  horse.]  1.  In  eool.,  the  typical  genus  of 
ctenophorans  of  the  family  Cydippidx,  having 
retractile  filiform  fringed  tentacles,  and  a 
transparent  colorless  gelatinous  body,  divided 
radially  into  eight  parts  by  the  ctenophores. 
One  member  of  the  genus,  C.  pileus,  is  a  very  beautiful  ob- 
ject, and  is  common  in  the  seas  around  Great  Britain.  The 
body  is  globular  in  shape,  and  adorned  with  eight  bands 
of  cilia,  serving  as  its  means  of  locomotion  and  presenting 
brilliant  rainbow  hues.  From  the  body  are  pendent  two 
long  filaments,  to  which. are  attached  numerous  shorter 
threads,  and  which  can  be  protruded  and  retracted  at 
will.  Also  called  Pleurobraehia,  and  formerly  referred 
to  a  family  Callianiridce.    See  cut  under  Ctenoplwra. 
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2.  A  genus  of  spiders.  Bev.  0.  P.  Cambridge, 
1840. — 3.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  beetles. 

cydippid  (si-dip'id),  n.  A  ctenophoran  of  the 
family  Cydippidce. 

Cydlppidse  (si-dip'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cydippe, 
1,  +  -idce.2  A  family  of  saccate  ctenophorans, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cydippe. 

Cyaonia  (si-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cydonia,  a, 
quince  (>  ult.  E.  coin'^,  quince,  q.  v.),  prop.  pi. 
(sc.  mala,  apples)  of  Cydonius,  adj. ;  '  Gr.  icvdlj- 
viov  (sc.  fi^Aov,  apple),  a  quince,  KvSuvla,  aquinee- 
tree,  neut.  and  fem.  of  Kurfawof,  adj.,  pertaining 
to  KvSowia,  L.  Cydonia,  a  town  of  Crete,  now 
Canea.]  1.  A  rosaceous  genus  of  plants,  in- 
cluding the  quince,  etc.,  now  referred  to  Pyrus. 
— 2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  ladybirds,  family 
CoecinelUdce.    MuUant. 

cydonin  (si'do-nin),  TO.  [<  Cydonia,  1,  +  -in^.'] 
The  mucUage'  of  quince-seeds. 

cydonium  (si-do'ni-um),  TO.  [See  Cydonia.'] 
Quince-seed. 

cyesiognosis  (si-e"Bi-og-n6'sis),  to.  [<  Gr.  kvti- 
cig,  pregnancy,  +  yvaacg,  knowledge.]  Diag- 
nosis of  pregnancy.    Dunglison. 

cyesiology  (si-e-si-ol'o-ji),  to.  [<  Gr,  Ktvoig, 
pregnancy  (see  cyesisj,  -I-  -T^oyla,  <  XeyeLv,  say : 
see-ology.]  In^Aj/sioZ.,  the  science  which  treats 
of  gestation  or  pregnancy. 

cyesis  (si-e'sis),  /».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kvt/atg,  preg- 
nancy, < /cueZv,  be  pregnant.]  Pregnancy;  con- 
ception.   Dunglison. 

cygneous  (sig'nf-us),  a.  [<  L.  cygnus,  cycniis, 
a  swan:  see  cygnet.]  In  bryology,  curved  like 
a  swan's  neck.     Braithwaite. 

cygnet  (sig'net),  TO.  [Formerly  dgnet,  <  OF. 
*cignet,  equiv.  to  *cignel,  cigneau,  dim.  of  eigne, 
F.  oygne  =  Pr.  eigne  =  It.  dgno,  a  swan  (cf .  OF, 
eisne  =  Sp.  Pg.  cisne,  OPg.  drne  =  Olt.  eecino, 
It.  cecero,  a  swan,  <  ML.  cednus,  dcinus,  a  cor- 
ruption of  L.  cycwus),  <  L.  cycnus,  often  written 
cygmts,  <  Gr.  Kmvog,  a  swan,  prob.  redupl.  from 
■/  *iwv,  *Kav,  sound,  =  L.  canere,  sing.  From  the 
same  root  come  L.  ciconia,  a  stork,  and  E.  hen. 
See  can1^,  chant,  hen.]  A  young  swan;  specifi- 
cally, in  her.,  a  small  swan.  Swans,  when  more 
than  one  are  borne,  are  commonly  called  cygnets,  though 
the  representation  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  swan 
80  called. 

So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygTiets  save. 
Keeping  them  prisoner  underneath  her  wings. 

Shale,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 

Cygnet  royal,  in  her.,  a  term  for  a  bearing  more  properly 
blazoned  swan  argevA,  ducally  gorged  andchained  'or — that 
is,  having  a  duke's  coronet  around  its  neck  and  a  chain  at- 
tached thereto.    Hugh  Clark. 

Cygninse  (sig-ni'ne),  n.pl..  [NL.,  <  Cygnus,  1,  + 
-ince.]  A  subfamily  of  lamelUrostral  natatorial 
birds,  of  the  duck  family,  Anatidce ;  the  swans. 
They  have  the  longest  neck  of  any  birds  of  this  family,  the 
vertebrse  being  very  numerous  (up  to  26) ;  the  tail  is  short 
and  many-feathered ;  the  tarsus  is  reticulate ;  the  lores  are 
naked ;  the  bill  is  high  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  tuber- 
culate,  with  median  nostrils ;  the  feet  are  large  ;  the  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw  are  longer  than  the  tarsus ;  and  the  hallux 
is  simple.  The  legs  are  set  far  back,  so  that  the  gait  is 
constrained,  but  in  the  water  the  swans  are  proverbially 
elegant  and  graceful.  There  are  8  or  10  species,  of  various 
countries,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Cygnus.    See  swan. 

cygnine  (sig'nin),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Cygnince. 

Cygnopsis  (sig-nop'sis),  TO.  [NL.  (Brandt,  1836), 
<  L.  cygnus,  a  swan,  -I-  Gr.  dfig,  view,  appear- 
ance.] A  genus  of  geese,  of  the  subfamily  An- 
serinw aniisbvaily Anatidce :  so calledfrom their 


Chinese  Goose  {Cyffftopsis  cyf^nctdes). 

swan-Uke  appearance.  The  type  and  only  spe- 
cies is  the  Chinese  goose,  C.  oygnoides,  common 
in  domestication. 

Cygnus  (sig'nus),  TO.  [NL.,  <  L.  cygnus,  prop. 
cycnus,  a  swan:  see  cygnet.]  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  subfamily  Cygnince,  formerly  eon. 
terminous  with  it,  but  now  including  all  the 
white  swans,  or  even  restricted  to  those  which 
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have  a  tubercle  on  the  bill,  as  the  mute  swan  of 
Europe,  Cygnus  olor.  C.  nnisicus  is  the  European 
whoopiug  swan,  or  hooper.  It  belongs  to  the  subgenus 
Olor,  as  do  the  two  American  swans,  the  whistler,  Ciignus 
(Olor)  coluiiibianu.^,  and  the  trumpeter,  Cyt/nus  (Olor)  buc- 
cinator. See  swan. 
2.   An  ancient  northern  constellation  repre- 


The  Constellation  Cygnus  —  From  Ptolemy  s  description 

senting  a  bird  called  a  swan  by  Ovid  and 
others,  and  now  always  so  considered. 
Oylichna  (si-lik'na),  ".     [NL.,  <  Gr.  kvMxvv,  a 

@  small  cup,  <  /ciiA(f  (kiiA(k-),  a  cup.]  A 
genus  of  tectibranchiate  opisthobran- 
chiate  gastropods,  of  the  family  Tor- 
natellidtB  or  BulUdce,  or  made  type  of  a 
family  Cylichnidce,  having  a  strong 
Criic/mn  cylindrical  shell,  with  narrow  aper- 
cyundracta.  j.^^^^     There  are  numerous  species. 

cylichnid  (si-lik'nid),  «.  A  gastropod  of  the 
family  Cylichnidce. 

CylichnidaeCsi-lik'ni-de),  n.pl.  [Nli.,<.  Cylichna 
+  -idw.']  A  family  of  gastropods,  of  which  the 
genus  Cylichna  is  typical.  The  radula  has  multi- 
serial  teeth,  of  which  the  central  are  small,  the  lateral 
large  and  unciform,  and  the  marginal  small  and  unciform. 

CyUcomastiges  (8il"i-ko-mas'ti-jez),  m.  ijl. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ra/lif  (kvXiic-),  a  cup,  +  /laan^,  pi.  fid- 
anyci;  a  whip,  scourge.]  A  group  of  choano- 
flagellate  inf  usorians  or  collar-bearing  monads, 
with  a  well-marked  collar  around  the  base  of 
the  flagellum,  including  such  genera  as  Salpin- 
gceca  and  Codonosiga.    Butschli. 

cylicotomy  (sil-i-kot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  /cMff 
OivTim-),  a  oup,  +  To/i^,  cutting,  <  ri/ivav,  cut.] 
In  .sarj.,  division  of  the  cUiary  muscle,  as  in 
glaucoma.    Dunglison. 

Cylicozoa  (sil "  i  -ko  -  zo '  a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Ki?.(f  {Kv?iiii-),  a  cup,  +  l^ov,  animal.]  Same  as 
Calycozoa. 

cylinder  (sil'in-dfer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cilinderj  eilindre;  in  ME.  in  form  chilindre,  a 
cylindrical  sun-dial;  <  OF.  eilindre,  F.  cylindre 
=  Sp.  It.  cilindro  =  Pg.  cylindro,  <  L.  oylindrus, 
a  cylinder,  a  roller,  a  leveler,  <  Gr.  nvkivdpo^,  a 
cylinder,  a  roller,  roll,  <  nvllvdeiv,  roll, 
Kv/iiciv,  roll :  see  cycle.  Doublet  of  cal- 
enda-^,  q.  v.]  1.  In  geo7n. :  (a)  A  solid 
which  may  be  conceived  as  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  rectangle  about 
one  of  its  sides:  specifically  called  a 
right  cylinder.  The  side  of  the  generating 
rectangle  forms  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  adjacent  sides  generate  circles  which  form  cvlmder 
the  bases  of  the  cylinder.  (&)  By  exten- 
sion, any  surface  generated  by  a  right  line  mov- 
ing parallel  to  itself. 

A  cylindrical  surface  is  a  curved  surface  generated  by 
a  moving  straight  line  which  continually  touches  a  given 
curve,  and  in  all  of  its  positions  is  parallel  to  a  given  fixed 
straight  Hue  not  in  the  plane  of  the  curve.  A  solid 
bounded  by  a  cylindrical  surface  and  two  parallel  planes 
is  called  a  cylinder.  Chauvenct. 

2.  In  mech. :  (a)  That  chamber  of  a  steam-en- 
gine in  which  the  force  of  steam  is  exerted  on 
the  piston.  See  steam-engine,  (b)  The  barrel 
of  an  air-pump,  (c)  A  hollow  metallic  roller 
forming  part  of  certain  printing-machines.  In 
cylinder-presses  the  cylinder  is  used  only  for  giving  the 
impression.  Hee  cylituier-press.  In  type-revolving  presses 
there  are  type-cylinders  and  impression-cylinders;  the 
former,  on  which  the  forms  of  type  or  stereotype  plates 
are  secured,  revolve  against  the  latter  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, (d)  The  bore  of  a  gun.  (e)  That  part 
of  a  revolver  which  contains  the  chambers  for 
the  cartridges.  (/)  The  central  well  around 
which  a  winding  staircase  is  carried,  (g)  The 
body  of  a  pump,  (h)  In  a  loom,  a  revolving 
part  which  receives  the  cards.  In  the  Jacqnard 
loom  it  is  a  square  prism  revolving  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis.  (0  In  a  oardiDg-machine,  a  clothed 
barrel  larger  than  an  uTcMn  or  a  doffer.    See 
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cut  under  cardi)if/-machine.  (J)  In  an  electrical 
machine,  a  barrel  of  glass,  (k)  In  ordnance,  a 
wooden  bucket  in  which  a  cartridge  is  carried 
from  the  magazine  to  the  gun.  -E.  H.  Enight. 
{I)  A  garden-  or  field-roller.  E.  H.  Enight.— 
3.  In  aiitiq.,  a  cylindrical  or  somewhat  barrel- 
shaped  stone,  bearing  a  cuneiform  inscription 
or  a  carved  design,  worn  by  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  and  kindred  peoples  as  a  seal  and 
amulet.  Great  numbers  of  such  cylinders  have 
been  found,  and  also  of  Phenioian  imitations 
of  them.— 4t.  Aji  old  portable  timepiece  of  the 
class  of  sun-dials. 

By  my  chilindre  it  is  prime  of  deye. 

Chaucer^  Shipman's  Tale,  1.  206. 

5t.  [<?"i'-]  In  conch.,  a  genus  of  gastropods: 
same  as  Oliva.  Fabricius,  1823 — Charge-cylin- 
der, the  part  of  the  bore  of  a  cannon  occupied  by  the 
charge.— Double-acting  cylinder,  an  engine-cylinder 
in  which  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  effective  in  each  direc- 
tion, instead  of  only  in  one  direction,  as  in  the  nngle- 
action  cylinder.— Vanai^s-cyMni&c,  in  a  paper-making 
machine,  the  cylinder  on  which  the  pulp  is  collected  and 
formed  into  a  soft  web  preparatory  to  drying  and  hard- 
ening.—Oblique  cylinder.  See  o6!ijMe.— Oscillating 
cylinder,  an  engine-cylinder  which  rocks  on  trunnions, 
and  the  piston-rod  of  which  connects  directly  to  the  crank. 
— Vacant  cylinder,  the  portion  of  the  bore  of  a  cannon 
left  free  in  front  of  the  charge. 

cylinder-bit  (sil'in-dfer-bit),  n.  See  half-round 
hit,  under  hii^. 

cylinder-bore  (sil'in-der-bor),  n.  A  gun  the 
bore  of  which  is  of  a  uniform  diameter  through- 
out. 

cylinder-bore  (sil'in-der-bor),  v.  t.  and  i. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  cylinder-hored,  ppr.  cylinder-boring.  To 
bore,  as  a  gun-barrel,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  is  uniform  throughout. 

cylinder-car  (sil'in-der-kar),  n.  A  hollow  cyl- 
inder for  carrying  freight,  with  wheel-ends 
adapted  to  run  on  a  railroad-track.  The  cylin- 
der rolls  with  its  load,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  use  of  axles.     E.  H.  Enight. 

cylinder-cock  (sil'in-der-kok),  n.  A  cock  at 
the  end  of  a  steam-cylinder,  through  which 
water  of  condensation  may  be  blown  out,  or 
through  which  steam  may  be  blown  in  for  warm- 
ing up  the  cylinder.  For  the  first  purpose  it  is 
sometimes  made  automatic,  and  often  called  a 
safety  cylinder-cock. 

cylinder-cover  (sil 'in- der-kuv^er),  m.  1.  A 
jacket  or  bagging  placed  about  a  steam-cylin- 
der, to  prevent  radiation  of  heat. —  2.  In  steam- 
engines,  the  cover  secured  by  bolts  to  a  flange 
round  the  top  of  a  cylinder,  so  as  to  make  it 
steam-tight. 

cylinder-desk  (sil'in-dfer-desk),  n.  A  writing- 
desk  with  a  top  somewhat  cylindrical  in  shape, 
which  can  be  pushed  back  to  allow  the  desk  to 
be  used,  or  brought  forward  and  locked.  .Also 
called  a  roll-top  desk. 

cylinder-engine  (sil'in-der-en"jin),  n.  Inpaper- 
making,  a  machine  in  which  the  pulp  is  formed 
in  a  sheet  upon  a  cylinder  and  delivered  as  a 
web  to  the  dryers. 

cylinder-escapement  (sil'in-der-es-kap"ment), 
71.  .An  escapement  for  watches  invented  by 
Graham,  corresponding  to  the  dead-beat  es- 
capement in  clocks. 

cylmder-face  (sil'in-der-fas),  71.  In  engin.,  the 
flat  part  of  a  steam-cylinder  on  which  a  slide- 
valve  moves. 

cylinder-gage  (sil'in-dfer-gaj),  re.  A  cast-iron 
hollow  cylinder,  from  3  to  5  calibers  in  length, 
accurately  turned  on  the  exterior,  and  used  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  the  finished  bore  of  a 
gun. 

cylinder-glass  (sil'in-der-glas),  71.  Glass  blown 
into  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  then  split,  and  flat- 
tened into  a  sheet.  The  quality  is  superior  to 
that  of  crown-glass.  See  broad  glass,  xmder 
broad. 

cylinder-grinder  (silin-der-grin"der),  n.  A 
machine-tool  with  automatic  traverse-feed  for 
finishing  cylindrical  gages,  such  as  those  of 
gun-bores.     E.  H.  E7iight. 

cylinder-mill  (sil'in-der-mil),  n.  A  grinding- 
miU  in  which  the  action  of  rollers  is  substituted 
for  that  of  face-stones.     E.  S.  Enight. 

cylinder-milling  (sil'in-der-mil"ing),  71.     See 


cyiindricity 

cylinder  rotating  over  a  sliding  flat  bed-plate 
which  contains  the  form  of  types  or  plates  in 
the  drum-cylinder  press  there  is  one  cylinder  of  laree"  si/p 
making  but  one  revolution  to  the  forwaid  and  backwS 
movement  of  the  bed-plate ;  in  other  forms  the  cvlindep- 
makes  two  or  more  revolutions  for  each  impression  Iii 
the  stop-cylinder  press  the  cylinder  stops  its  rotation 'son, 
after  the  impression  is  taken.  The  double-cylinder  ml 
has  two  cylinders,  and  prints  an  impression  on  the  bark 
ward  as  well  as  the  forward  movement  of  the  bed-nlate' 
The  name  cylinder-press  is  technically  applied  only  hi 
presses  or  machines  in  which  the  impression-cylinder 
prints  upon  a  flat  surface.  Printing-machines  that  are 
constructed  to  print  from  plates  or  types  fastened  on  a 
cylinder  are  known  distinctively  as  type-revolving  presses 
and  specifically  as  rotary,  web,  or  sun-atui-plmiet  presses  ' 

cylinder-snail  (sil'in-d^r-snal),  n.  A  snail  of 
the  genus  Cylindrella ;  a  cylindjellid. 

cylinder-snake  (sU'in-der-snak), «.  An  ophid- 
ian of  the  family  Cylindrophidw  or  Uropeltidw. 

cylinder-staff  (sil'in-der-staf),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  the  inspection  of  ordnance  to 
measure  the  length  of  the  bore.  Farrow,  MU. 
Encyc. 

cylinder-tape  (sil'in-der-tap),  b.  In  a  cylmder 
printing-press,  a  tape  running  on  the  impres- 
sion-cylinder, beneath  the  edge  of  the  paper,  to 
remove  the  sheet  from  the  cylinder  after  im- 
pression.    E.  H.  Enight. 

cylinder-wrench  (sil'in-der-rench),  n.  Aform 
of  wrench  adapted  to  grasp  cylindrical  rods  or 
tubes ;  a  pipe-wrench.    E.  B.  Enight. 

cylindraceous  (sU-in-dra'shius),  a.  [=  P.  aj- 
lindrac4;  as  cylinder  +  -aceous.']  Somewhat  or- 
nearly  cylindrical. 

Cylindrella  (sil-in-drel'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  oylin- 
drus, cylinder,  -1-  dim.  -ella.']  A  genus  of  ge- 
ophilous  gastropods, 
of  the  family  Cylin- 
drellidce,  called  cylin- 
der-snails from  the 
cylindrical  shape  of 
the  shell.  There  are 
many  species,  of 
the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Pfeiffer, 
1840. 

cylindrellid  (sU-in- 
drel'id),  n.  A  gas- 
tropod of  the  family 
CijUndrellid(E. 

Cylindrellidse  (sil 
in-drel'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cylindrella  +  -idee.']  An  American 
family  of  pulmonate  gastropods,  typified  by  the. 
genus  Cylindrella;  the  cylinder-snails.  The  shell 
is  cylindric  and  many-whorled,  the  last  whorl  usually 
detached  from  the  rest  and  having  a  circular  month.  The 
animal  has  a  thin  jaw  with  oblique  folds,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  radula  are  peculiar,  the  central  being  very  narrow, 
the  lateral  having  the  internal  and  median  cusps  coniin- 
ent,  and  the  marginal  resembling  the  lateral  in  miniature, 
or  rudimentary.  Over  200  species  are  knowi),  most  of 
which  are  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 

cylindrenchyma  (sil-in-dreng'ki-ma),w.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Kvh.v6poQ,  a  cylinder,  +  iyx^fta,  an  mtu- 
sion,  <  kyxelv,  infuse,  <  h,  in,'  -I-  ;t;c(J',  pour.]  In 
bot.,  tissue  composed  of  cylindrical  cells,  suen 
as  that  of  plants  of  the  genus  Conferva,  and  of 
many  hairs,  etc. 

cylindric,  cylindrical  (si-lin'drik,  -dri-kal),  a. 
[=  F.  cylindrique = Sp.  cilindrico = Pg.  MTidnca 
=  It.  dlindrico,  <  NL.  *cylindricus,  <  Gr.  icvh.v- 
&pui6Q,  cylindrical,  <  nvXivSpo^,  cylinder.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  cylinder,  or  partaking  of  ita 

properties CyUiidrloal  boiler,  a  steam-boiler  made 

in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder,  simple  in  construction,  ail  ¥■■ 
mitting  of  greater  resistance  to  the  lateral  action  of  tne 
causes  of  displacement  than  most  others,  although  more- 
expensive  in  the  matter  of  fuel.—  CyUndrloal  BOM.  ™ 
anat.,  a  long  bone,  as  a  thigh-bone  or  humerus,  with  a 
more  or  less  cylindrical  hollow  shaft  of  compact  tissue,  in- 
closing a  medullary  cavity,  and  having  cancellous  tiasueat 
each  end.— Cylindrical  lens  or  mirror,  a  lens  or  mirror 
having  one  or  two  cylindrical  surfaces.  Cylindncal  lenses, 
are  used  in  spectacles  for  the  coiTCction  of  astigmatism. 
Cylindrioal  saw,  a  saw  in  the  fom  of  a  cyhnder,  vm 
the  edge  of  the  open  end  cut  in  saw-teeth ;  a  crown-saw . 
used  for  cutting  staves,  fellies,  etc.,  and  in  surgery,  .^iso- 
called  barrel-saw,  drum-saw,  tub-saw.  See  cut  uiiuei 
craira-8aw.-Cyllndrical  surface,  a  surface  geiierareu 
by  a  right  line  moving  parallel  to  itself.- Cymaricai 
valve,  a  valve  of  cylindrical  form  on  an  oscillating  axis. 


I.  Cylindrella  brevis.  i.  Cyliti- 
drclla  elegans.  ( About  twice  natu- 
ral size.) 


tive  ui  cYiiiiuiiutti   ivji"!  vii  ""  — ---     .    ■-, 

open  and  close  ports  in  the  cylindrical  c^e 
US  its   seat.      E.  B.   KnigM.-(^iA^ 


arch., 


cylinder-port  (sil'in-d6r-p6rt),  n.  One  of  the 
openings  through  which  steam  passes  into  the 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine. 

cylinder-powder  (sirin-der-pou"d6r),  n.  Gun- 
powder the  charcoal  for  which  is  prepared  by 
distillation  in  cylindrical  iron  retorts. 

cylinder-press  (sil'in-der-pres),  n.  Aprinting- 
maehine   in  which  impression  is  made  by  a 


serving  to 

which   forms   n.o   ocai..      i^.  ^.   ;'-—,.■  -\  j„  -»,.* 

vaulting  (properly  semi-cylindrical  r™'*"?'' "  ,,?j  . 
the  most  ancient  mode  of  tnie  vaulting.    Also  caiieu 
wagon-,  barrel-,  tunnel-,  or  cradle-vault.     «  is  ^.'';., 
half-cylinder,  without  either  groins  or  ™\°^.''"l"^ 
into  bays  by  arcs  doubleaux,  which  are  usuaUy  oi  squ»i 
or  semicircular  section.  ,        t«  fliA. 

cylindrically  (si-lin'dri-kal-i),  adv.  m  t^e 
manner  or  shape  of  a  cylinder.  ,. 

cyiindricity  (sil-in-dris'i-ti),  »•  J=I- Sw 
drioiU;  as  cylindric  +  -ity.l  The  character 
or  state  of  being  cylindrical;  cybndrical  lonu. 
as,  imperfect  cyiindricity. 


cylindricule 

cylindricule  (si-lia'dri-kul),  n.  [<  NL.  as  if 
"cyUndriculus,  dim.  of  L.  eylmdrus,  a  cylinder : 
see  euUnder.']    A  small  cylinder.     Owen. 

cylinariform  (si-lia'dri-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.  eylin- 
driforme;  <  L.  cylimdrus,  a  cylinder,  +  forma, 
I.]     Having    the    form    of   a    cylinder; 


shaped  like  a  cylinder. 

Oylindrirostrest  (si-lin-dri-ros'trez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  L.  cylindrus,  a  cylinder,  +  rostrum, 
)}eak.]  In  Blyth's  system  of  classification 
(1849),  a  superfamily  of  his  Balcyoides,  con- 
stituted hy  the  kingfishers,  rollers,  and  'bee- 
eaters,  or  the  families  Alcyonidm  (or  Aleedini- 
dw),  CoramdcB,  and  Meropidce. 

cylilldrocephalic  (si-lin'-'dro-se-farik  or  si-lin- 
dro-sef 'a-lik),  a.  [<  oylind/rocephaly  +  -jc]  Ex- 
hitoing'or  pertaining  to  oylindroeephaly. 

cylindroceplialy  (si-hn-dro-sef 'a-li),  n.  [<  Gr. 
KiihvSpog,  cylinder,  +  ke^TJj,  head.]  A  long 
oylindrieal  configuration  of  the  skull. 

cylindroconic,  cylindroconical  (si-lin-dro- 
kon'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  cylmdric  +  conic,  -al."] 
Shaped  like'  a  cylinder  terminated  by  a  cone. 

cylindroconoidal  (si-lin"dr6-ko-noi'dal),  a. 
[<  oylmd/ric  +  conoidal.^  Shaped  like  a  eylin- 
.der  having  a  conoidal  termination. 

cylindrocylindrical  (si-lin"dr6-si-lia'dri-kal), 
a.  [ieylindrie  +  cylindrical.']  In  arc/^.,  formed 
hy  the  intersection  of  one  cylindrical  vault  with 
another  of  greater  span  and  height,  springing 
from  the  same  level :  said  of  an  arch.  See 
cross-vaulting. 

cyUadroid  (sil'in-droid),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  cylin- 
drnide  =  Pg.  aylindroide,  <  Gr.  Kv2.i,v6pou&]g,  < 
nbh-vSpog,  a  cylinder,  +  elSog,  form.]  I.  ».  1.  A 
solid  body  bounded  by  a  cylindrical  surface 
cut  orthogonally  by,  elliptical  bases. —  2.  A 
conoidal  cubic  surf  ace  whose  equation  is  «(a;2 
+  y^)  —  2  axy  =  0.  [So  named  by  Cayley  and 
Ball,  1871.] 

II.  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  oyliuder  with 
equal  and  parallel  elliptical  bases. 

cyUudroidal  (sU-in-droi'dal),  a.  [<  cyUndroid 
+  -al.]    EesembUng  a  cylinder ;  oyUndroid. 

Boring  the  embryonic  condition  of  all  vertebrates,  the 
centre  of  the  partition  [between  the  cerebrospinal  and 
visceral  tubes]  is  occupied  by  an  elongated,  cellular,  cyl- 
it^roidal  masa — the  notochord,  or  chorda  dorsalis. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  8. 

cylindroma  (sU-in-dro'ma),  n.;  pi.  cylindro- 
mata  (-ma-tii).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KijliivSpo;,  a  cylin- 
der, -I-  -oma!i  In  pathol.,  a  name  given  to  sev- 
eral kinds  of  tumors,  (a)  Sarcoma  myxomatodes,  a 
sarcoma  in  which  the  sarcoma-cells  have  undergone  in 
greater  or  less  part  mucous  degeneration.  (&)  Angio- 
sai'coma  myxomatodes,  a  sarcoma  in  which  the  mucous 
degeneration  affects  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the 
tissue  immediately  about  them,  (o)  Myxosarcoma,  a 
simple  combination  of  myxomatous  and  sarcomatous  tis- 
sue, (cl)  Cylindroma  carcinomatodes,  a  very  rare  car- 
cinoma, characterized  by  the  presence  of  homogeneous 
hyahne  spherules  in  the  cell-nests.  See  carcinoma, 
myxoma,  sarcoma. 

cylindromatous  (sil-in-drom'a-tus),  a.'  [<  cy- 
Tmdroma{t-)  +  -ous.l  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  cylindroma. 

cy;lmdrometric  (si-lin-dro-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Kvhvdpog,  a  cylinder,  +  fiSTpov,  a  measure.]  Per- 
taining to  a  scale  used  in  measuring  cylin- 
ders. 

cylindro-ogival  (si-lin"dr6-o-ji'val),  a.  [=  F. 
a/lindro-ogival ;  as  cyUndric  +  ogival.']  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  cylindrical  body  with  an 
ogival  head. 

Gylindrophidse  (sil-in-drof'i-de), ».  pi.  [NL., 
siioib  iov*CyUndrophididce,  <  CylindropJiis  (-dro- 
phid-)  +  -idos.]  A  family  of  harmless  ophidians 
or  reptiles,  typified  by  the  genus  Cylin^rophis, 
without  poison-fangs,  with  a  very  small  head, 
the  mouth  not  distensible,  and  the  tail  short 
and  conical.  They  have  a  rudimentary  pelvis,  and  a 
pair  of  anal  spurs  formed  by  the  condensed  epidermis  of 
the  rudimentary  hind  limbs  ;  the  teeth  are  small,  and  there 
are  palatine  teeth ;  the  quadrate  bone  is  fixed,  and  there 
is  no  distinct  mastoid.  Besides  Cylindrophis,  the  family 
contains  the  genus  Ilysia  or  Tortrix,  whence  it  is  some- 
times named  Tortricidce.  With  the  family  Uropeltidte  it 
constitutes  a  suborder  Angiostomata,  or  is  brought  under 
Opoterodantia  with  Typhlopidce. 
Cylindrophis  (si-Un'dro-fis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KvltvdpoQ,  cylinder,  +  b^ig,  serpent.]  A  genus 
of  serpents,  giving  name  to  the  family  Cylin- 
diro'pUdx.  C.  rufa  is  a  Japanese  species. 
^liz,  n.    See  Jcylix. 

Cyllecoraria  (sil'-'e-ko-ra'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
One  of  the  many  divisions  of  "the  heteropterons 
family  Phytoeoridce,  containing  such  genera  as 
Syaliodes. 

Cyllene  (si-le'ne),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  Cyllene,  <  Gr. 
KvU^,  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Arcadia, 
Greece.]    A  genus  of  longicom  beetles,  of 


a.  Cyilenefiictus.    b.  Cyllene  robinia. 
(Natural  size.) 
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S®  **™^ly  CerarribyddcB,  which  in  the  form  of 
the  body  and  the  style  of  the  markings  have 

some  resem- 
blance to  the 
wasps.  The  spe- 
cies are  superfi- 
cially recognized 
by  the  long  anten- 
nae and  by  the 
transverse  excava- 
tions in  the  sides 
of  the  pronotum 
near  the  base.  Two 
closely  similar 
North  American 
,_        .       ,  „      , .       _  species,  C.  pictus 

(Drury)  and  C.  robmiae  (Forst.),  have  a  black  body,  banded 
with  narrow  transverse  or  oblique  yellow  Unes,  and  red 
legs.  The  former  lives  in  the  hickory  and  appears  in 
sprmg,  while  the  latter  infests  the  locust-tree  and  appears 
in  autunm.  Both  species  are,  in  the  larval  state,  very 
destructive  to  the  trees  they  inhabit.  Harris,  Ins.  Ini.  to 
Veg.,  p.  103. 

cyma  (si'ma),  n. ;  pi.  cymcB  (-me).  [NL.  (of.  L. 
cyma,  cuma,  a  sprout,  a  hollow  sphere),  <  Gr. 
Kvjia,  a  wave,  a  swell,  billow,  a  waved  ogee  or 
molding,  <  /cwii;,be  pregnant, 
lit.  contain.  Seec«/me.]  1. 
In  arch.,  a  member  or  mold- 
ing of  the  cornice,  of  which 
the  profile  is  an  ogee,  or 
curve  of  contrary  flexure. 
Of  this  molding  there   are  two 

kinds :  cyma  recta,  or  Doric  cyma  i,  Cyma  recta  j  2,  Cyma 
(sometimes  called  heak-rtwlding),  reversa. 

which  is  concave  at  the  t6p  and 

convex  at  the  bottom ;  and  cyma  reversa,  or  Lesbian  cyma, 
which  is  convex  at  the  top  and  concave  at  the  bottom. 
Both  kinds  of  the  cyma  are  also  called  ogee.  Also  written 
cyme,  cima. 

2.  In  T>ot.,  same  as  cyme.  —  3.  leap.']  [NL.] 
Same  as  Cuma,  2. 

cymagraph  (si'ma-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kv/ia,  a 
waved  molding,  +"ypa<^ew,  write.]  A  form  of 
sculpture-copier  or  pantograph  for  tracing  the 
outlines  of  objects  in  relief,  particularly  adapt- 
ed for  taking  profiles  of  architectural  moldings. 

cymaphen  (si'ma-fen),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  Kvim,  a 
wave,  -1-  ijialvuVj  show.]  An  apparatus  in  a  tele- 
phone for  receiving  transmitted  electric  waves. 

cymar,  n.    See  simar. 

cymatiuui  (si-ma'shi-um),  n.;  pi.  cymatia  (-a). 
[L.,  <  Gr.  Kv/ianov,  a  waved  molding,  <  KVfia(T-), 
a  wave,  etc. :  see  cyma.]  In  arch.,  a  cyma ;  a 
molding  composed  of  the  cyma. 

Most  of  the  capitals  here  are  of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
and  I  took  notice  of  the  capitals  of  some  pilasters,  con- 
sisting of  a  cymatium,  two  lists,  and  flutes  about  a  foot 
long,  and  under  them  a  quarter  round,  adorned  with  eggs 
and  darts.         Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  11.  ii.  88. 

Cymatogaster  (si'ma-to-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  fcv/ia(T-),  fetus,  +'-yaaT^p,  belly.]  A  genus 
of  surf-fishes,  of  the  family  Embiotocidce.  c.  ag- 
greqatus  is  an  abundant  fish  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  the  shiner,  minny,  and  sparada. 

cymatolite  (si-mat'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kv//.a(T-), 
wave,  +  AiBos,  stone.]  A  mineral  substance 
produced  by  the  alteration  of  spodmnene,  ap- 
pearing in  white  masses  with  a  delicate  wavy, 
fibrous  structure.  It  is  an  intimate  mixture  of 
museovite  and  albite. 

cymba  (sim'bii),  Jt.  [NL.,  <  L.  cymha,  <  Gr. 
Kvfil^Ti,  a  boat:'  see  eynibal,  CymUum.]  1.  PI. 
cymbce  (-be).  In  the  nomenclature  of  sponge- 
spicules,  a  boat-shaped  mierosclere  or  flesh- 
spicule.  The  cymba  resembles  in  profile  the  letter  C. 
The  back  or  curve  is  called  the  keel  or  tropis;  the  points 
are  the  prows  or  prorm.  The  prorse  when  lobed  or  alate 
are  termed  jjteres.  Two  varieties  of  the  cymba  are  known 
as  the  pterocymba  and  oocymba.  See  these  words. 
2.  leap.]  In  concli.,  same  as  CymUum,  1. 

cymbseform  (sim'be-f 6rm),  a.  Same  as  cymbi- 
form. 

cymbal  (sim'bal),  n.  [<  ME.  cimbale,  oymbale, 
<  OF.  cimbale,  "F.  cymbale  =  Sp.  dmbalo  =  Pg. 
cymbalo  =  It.  dmbalo,  cembalo  =  D.  cimbaal  =  G. 
Dan.  oymbel  =  Sw.  cymbal,  <  L.  cymbalum-,  <  Gr. 
Kii/j-Pa/MV,  a  cymbal,  <  niifijiog,  Kvjj-firi,  the  hollow  of 
a  vessel,  bowl,  basin,  cup,  boat,  knapsack,  etc., 
=  Skt.  Icumbhd,  kumbM,  a  pot,  jar :  see  comb^. 
Cf .  cUms^.]  1 .  One  of  a  pair  of  concave  plates 
of  brass  or  bronze  which,  when  struck  together, 
produce  a  sharp,  ringing  sound:  usually  in  the 
plural.  Their  size  varies  from  httle  metallic  castanets  or 
flnger-cymbals  to  large  orchestral  cymbals  made  to  be  used 
with  the  large  or  long  drum.  Instruments  of  the  cymbal 
family  are  known  from  the  eariiest  historic  times.  They 
are  specially  useful  for  rhythmic  effect,  though  some  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  plates  so  shaped  and  used 
as  to  give  tones  of  definite  pitch. 

I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  ci/mM. 

1  Cor.  xiu.  1. 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 
In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue. 

Milton,  Nativity,  1.  208. 
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2.  In  organ-building,  a  mixture-stop  of  very 
high  pitch. —  3.  A  musical  instrument  made 
of  a  piece  of  steel  wire,  in  a  triangular  form, 
on  which  are  passed  several  rings,  which  are 
touched  and  shifted  along  the  triangle  with  an 
iron  rod  held  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  cym- 
bal is  supported  in  the  left  by  a  cord.  Also 
spelled  symbal.  Imp.  Diet. 
cymbal-doctor  (sim'bal-dok"tgr),  K.  A  teacher 
whose  instruction  is  like  the  tinkling  of  a  cym- 
bal.    Compare  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.     [Eare.] 

These  petty  glosses,  ...  so  like  the  quibbles  of  a  court 
sermon  that  we  may  safely  reckon  .  .  .  that  the  hand  of 
some  household  priest  foisted  them  in,  lest  the  world 
should  forget  how  much  he  was  a  disciple  of  those  cym^ 
bal-doctors.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  viii. 

cymbaled,  cymballed  (sim'bald),  a.    [<  cym- 
bal-h-ed^.]    Furnished  with  cymbals.    [Rare.] 
And  highest  among  the  statues,  statue-like, 
Between  a  cymbal'd  Miriam  and  a  Jael, 
With  Psyche's  babe,  was  Ida  watching  us. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

cymbaler,  cymballer  (sim'bal-6r), «.  [<  cym- 
bal +  -eri.]  One  who  performs  on  a  cymbal; 
a  cymbalist.    Fallows. 

cymbalist  (sim'bal-ist),  n.  [<  cymbal  +  -ist.] 
One  who  plays  th'e  cymbals. 

cymballed,  cymballer.  See  cymbaled,  cym- 
baler. 

cymbate  (sim'bat),  a.  [<  L.  cymba,  a  boat  (see 
cymba),  +  -ofei.]  Boat-shaped,  as  that  form 
of  sponge-spicule  called  a  cymba.    hollas. 

cymbecephalic  (sim"be-se-f  al'ik  or  sim-bf-sef '- 
a-lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  id>ij.jiri,  a  hollow,  +  Kefa^i^,  head, 
'4-  -de.]    Same  as  cymbocephalie.    Dunglison. 

Cymbidium  (sim-bid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
liii/ilSog,  Kvijijiri,  a  hollow,  a  cup,  boat  (see  cym- 
bal), +  dim.  -Idiov.]  A  genus  of  tropical  terres- 
trial orchids,  often  having  spikes  of  beautiful 
flowers,  on  which  account  several  of  them  are 
favorites  in  the  greenhouse.  There  are  about 
30  species,  natives  of  eastern  Asia,  Australia, 
and  Africa. 

cymbiform  (sim'bi-f&rm),  a.  [<  L.  cymba,  a 
boat,  +  forma,  shape.]  Boat-shaped;  longer 
than  broad,  convex,  and  keeled  like  the  bottom 
of  a  boat :  applied  to  the  elytra  and  other  parts 
of  insects,  to  seeds  and  leaves  of  plants,  dia- 
toms, and  spores  of  fungi,  and  also  to  a  bone 
of  the  foot  usually  called  the  scaphoid  bone. 
See  scaphoid.    Also  eymbwform. 

OymbirnyncllUS  (sim-bi-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.  (N. 
A.  Vigors,  1831),  also  written  Cymbyrhynehus, 
and  more  correctly  CymborhyncJms ;  <  Gr.  Kiiiijiri, 
Kv/j-Pog,  a  cup,  +  piiyxog,  snout,  beak.]  A  notable 
genus  of  ooecygomorphic  birds,  of  the  family 
Eurylcemidce:  so  called  from  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  bill.  The  type  is  C.  macrorhynclius,  the  blue- 
billed  gaper,  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  etc. 

Cymbium  (sim'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cymba,  also 
cumba,  a  boat  or-  sMfE,  <  Gr.  itiiyprj,  the  hollow 
of  avessel,  aboat,  aknap- 
sack:  see  oymial  a  1 
comb^.]  1.  A  genus  I 
gastropods,  of  the  fami 
Volutidce.  The  shell  is 
ovate,  tumid,  ventricose,  i 
covered  with  a  strong  epid 
mis,  and  the  pillar  four-pl; 
ed.  They  are  found  on  the 
rican  coast,  and  known  as  be 
shells.  C  cethopica  and  C.  2 
boscidaZe  are  examples.  A 
Cymba. 

2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  1 
beetles,  of  the  fai 
ily  Trogositidce.  Seidh 
1873.— 3.  [I.  c]  In  ( 
antiq.,  a  form  of  vase 
deep  and  upright  sha] 
without  foot  or  handh 
a  bowl. 

cymblin,  cymbling 
(sim'blin,     -bling),     n. 
Same  as  simlin. 

cymbocephalie  (sim " bo -se-f al'ik  or  sim-bo- 
sef'a-Uk),  a.  [As  cymbocephaly  +  -ic]  Shaped 
like'a  bowl  or  cup ;  round ;  speciflcally,  pertain- 
ing to  or  exhibiting  cymbocephaly. 

cymbocephaly  (sim-bo-sef  V 
Ii),  n.    [<  Gr.  Kvp-jiji,  bowl,  + 
KE^ffil^,  head.]     In  eranioL,s, 
bUobed  form  of  the  skull. 
Cymbulia  (sim-bu'li-a),  re. 
[NL.,  <  L.  cymbula,  a  'small 
boat,  dim.  of  cymba,  boat: 
see  cymbal,  and  cf.  cymba.] 
The   typical    genus   of   the 
,  ,       ,     ..      family  Cymbuliidw,  having  a 
'^Si^tfjSSrf?*'   sUpper-shaped  shell  pointed 


Boat-shell 
f^Cytnbiitm  proboscidale). 


a.  Cyme  of  houseleek  ; 
cot.     (From  Le    Maout  and    Decaisne's 
■'  Traits  g6n6ral  do  Botaiiique.") 
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in  front  and  square  belimd.     C.  prohoscidea  is 
au  example. 

Oymbulildse  (sim-bu-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cymbulia  +  -idw.]  A  family  of  thecosomatous 
pteropods.  The  animal  is  oval  and  has  very  large 
rounded  fins,  and  there  are  tliree  radular  teeth  in  each 
transvei-se  row,  the  median  veiy  wide  and  the  lateral  mod- 
erately wide  and  nnicuspid ;  the  shell  has  the  form  of  a 
sandal,  and  is  cartilaginous  and  mostly  internal.  tSeiura 
of  this  family  are  C.vmfeuiia,  Tiedemannia,  and  llahpsyclie. 
The  CymbuUidfe  are  noticealile  for  their  comparatively 
large  size  and  the  very  peculiar  shell  which  they  secrete. 
Ill  early  life  .  .  .  they  have  a  small,  spiral,  horny  shell; 
but  this  becomes  lost,  and  in  its  place  the  animal  secretes 
a  cartilaginous  slipper-shaped  shell,  apparently  possessing 
no  more  consistency  than  ordinary  gelatine  jelly.  In  this 
thick,  transparent,  flexible  shell  sits  the  mollusc,  like  the 
old  woman  in  her  shoe,  paddling  about  by  the  large  oval 
wings.  Stand.  Xat.  Hist.,  I.  358. 

cyme  (sim).  /(.  [Also,  as  NL.,  qima;  <  Gr.  icv/ia 
(>  L.  cyma),  a  young  sprout,  etc.,  same  as  icvfia 
a  wave,  swell, 
etc.:  see  cyma.'] 
1.  In  bot:  (a) 
An  inflorescence 
of  the  definite 
or  determinate 
class;  any  form 
of  inflorescence 
in  which  the  pri- 
mary axis  bears 
a  single  termi- 
nal flower  which 

,  of  forget-me-    dcVelopS        first, 

the  inflores- 
cence being  con- 
tinued by  secondary,  tertiary,  and  other  axes. 
The  secondary  and  other  axes  may  be  given  off  on  both 
sides  of  the  primary  axis  (a  dichotomous  or  biparous  cyme 
or  dichasium),  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  inflores- 
cence to  assume  a  helicoid  or  scorpioid  form  (as  in  the  for- 
get-me-not). The  term  is  applied  especially  to  a  broad 
and  flattened  compound  form,  (ft)  A  panicle,  the 
elongation  of  all  the  ramifications  of  which  is 
an-ested  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
umbel. — 2.  In  arch,,  same  as  cyma. 
Also  eima. 

cymelet  (slm'let),  n.  [<  cyme  +  -let.']  Same 
as  cymule. 

CVmeiie  (si'men),  n.  [<  cym(inum)  +  -ene.]  A 
hydrocarbon  (G10H14,)  occurring  in  the  vola- 
tile oil  of  Boman  cumin,  in  camphor,  in  the  oil 
of  thyme,  etc.,  and  prepared  by  treating  oil  of 
turpentine  with  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  a  colorless, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  and  has  a  pleasant 
odor  of  lemons.    Also  cymol  and  eamphogen. 

Cymic  (si'mik),  a.  [<  eym{inum)  +  4c.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  cyminimi  or  cumin. 
— Oymic  acid,  C10H12O2,  a  monobasic  acid  forming  pris- 
matic crystals  insoluble  in  water. 

cymiferous  (si-mif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  cyma,  a 
cyme,  +  L.  ferre  ="E.  bear^.]  In  bot.,  produ- 
cing cymes. 

Cymindis  (si-min'dis),  11.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kii/uvdic, 
an  unidentified  bird,  described  by  Aristotle  as 
haunting  the  mountains,  black,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  hawk,  long  and  slender  in  form.]  1.  In 
en  torn.,  a  genus  of  adephagous  beetles,  of  the 
tamHj CarabidcE.  Latreille,i806. — 2.  luornith., 
a  genus  of  American  hawks  of  small  size,  re- 
lated to  the  kites.  The  tarsus  is  bare  below ;  the  nos- 
trils are  linear  and  oblique  ;  the  lores  are  bare ;  the  bill 


[<  cyme  +  -old.]    Having 
[<  L.  cym(mum)  +  -ol.] 
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cymobotrys  (si-mo-bot'ris),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  nv/ia, 
a  young  sprout  (see  cyma),  +  p&rpvg,  a  cluster 
of  grapes.]    In  bot.,  same  as  thyrse. 

cymogene  (si'mo-jen),  «.  [<  Gr.  Kv/j.(ivov),  cu- 
min, +  -yfifl?c,  producing :  see  cumin  and  -gen.] 
A  mixture  of  very  volatile  hydrocarbons  found 
in  crude  petroleum.  When  the  crude  petroleum  is 
distilled,  cymogene  passes  off  as  a  gas  at  the  usual  tem- 
perature of  the  condenser,  but  by  low  temperature  and 
compression  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  volatile  liquid  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  .603-.678.  It  is  used  as  a  freezing- 
mixture. 

cymoid  (si'moid),  a. 
the  form  of  a  cyme. 
cymol  (si'mol),  n. 
Same  as  cymene. 
cymophane  (si'mo-fan),  n.     [<  F.  cymophane,  < 
Gr.  KWjUa,  a  wave,   +   -favris,  <  ipaiveiv,  show.] 
Chrysoberyl. 

Her  white  arm,  that  wore  a  twisted  chain 
Clasped  with  an  opal-sheeny  cymophane. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  The  Mysterious  Illness. 

cymopbanous  (si-mof  a-nus),  a.  [As  cymophane 
+  -ous.]  Having  a  wavy  floating  light;  opa- 
lescent ;  chatoyant. 

cymose,  cymous  (si'mos,  si'mus),  a.  [<  L.  cy- 
mosus,  full  of  shoots,  <  eym,a,  a  shoot,  sprout : 
see  cyme.]  Bearing  a  cyme ;  composed  of 
cymes ;  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  cyme. 

cymosely  (si'mos-li),  adv.  In  a  cymose  man- 
ner: as,  "  branching  cymoseZi/,"  Farlow,  Marine 
AlgsB,  p.  103. 

Cymothoa  (si-moth'6-a),  n.  [NL.  (Pabrieius, 
1798),  <  Gr.  Kv^a,  anytUng  swollen,  a  wave,  etc., 


Cayenne  Hawk  (Cymfndis  cayenttensis). 

is  slender  and  much  hooked  at  the  end ;  the  tailis  rounded ; 

and  the  wiugs  are  short.    The  genus  was  based  by  Cuvier, 

1817,^  on  the  Cayenne  hawk,  C.  cayenneiins. 
cyminum  (si-mi'num),  n.     [L.,  also  ouminum, 

>  oimin,  q.  v.]     Same  as  cumin. 
Cymlin,  «.     See  simlin. 

cymobotryose  (si-mo-bot'ri-os),  a.     [As  cymo- 
""      +  -ose.]    In  fot.,  same  as  thyrsoid. 


CyMtothoa  trvalis,  upper  and  under  views. 
(Line  shows  natural  size.) 

-I-  flodf,  quick,  also  pointed.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  OymothoidcB.  c.  oestrum  is  a  common 
kind  of  fish-louse,  parasitic  upon  many  fishes,  to  which  it 
clings  tightly  by  means  of  its  hooked  legs. 

Cymotnoidae  (si-mo-tho'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cymothoa  +  -idee.] '  A  family  of  isopod  crusta- 
ceans, of  the  group  Euisopoda,  typified  by  the 
genus  Cymothoa,  mostly  parasitic  on  fish.  The 
technical  characters  are  a  broad  abdomen,  with  short 
segments  and  a  scutate  caudal  plate,  the  posterior  max- 
illipeds  operculate,  and  the  mouth-parts  formed  for  biting 
or  sucking.  There  are  several  genera  besides  Cymothoa, 
as  Serolis,  Mga,  Eurydwe,  Cirolana,  and  Ceratothoa.  Also 
written  Cymothoadx. 

cymous,  a.    See  cymose. 

Cymri,  n.  pi.     See  Cymry. 

Cymric,  Kymric  (kim'rik),  a.  and  n.  [With 
accom.  term,  -ic,  <  W.  Cymraeg,  Welsh,  Cym- 
reig,  the  Welsh  language,  <  Oymro,  pi.  Cymry, 
a  Welshman,  Cymru,  Wales :  see  Cymry.]  I,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cjrmry  and  their  kin- 
dred, the  Comismnen  and  Bretons. 

He  [Monsieur  Edwards]  .  .  .  finds  abundant  traces  of 
the  physical  type  which  he  has  established  as  the  Cymric 
still  subsisting  in  our  population,  and  having  descended 
from  the  old  British  possessors  of  our  soil  before  the  Saxon 
conquest.  M.  Arnold,  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  iii. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Cymry,  or  of  the 
Cymric  division  of  the  Celtic  race  of  Britain. 
Cymry,  Kymry  (kim'ri),  n.  pi.  [W.  Cymry, 
pi.  of  Cymro,  a  Welshman;  cf.  Cymru,  ML. 
Cambria,  Wales.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
unknown ;  some  connect  it  with  W.  cymmer,  a 
confluence  of  waters ;  cf .  aber,  inver-.]  The 
name  given  to  themselves  by  the  Welsh,  in  its 
wider  application  the  term  is  often  applied  to  that  divi- 
sion of  the  Celtic  race  which  is  more  nearly  akin  with  the 
Welsh,  including  also  the  Cornishmen  and  the  Bretons  or 
Armoricans,  as  distinguished  from  the  Gadhelic  division. 
Also  written  Cymri,  Cwrnry. 

Physical  marks,  such  as  the  square  head  of  the  German, 
the  round  head  of  the  Gael,  the  oval  head  of  the  Cymri, 
which  determine  the  type  of  a  people. 

M.  Arnold,  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  iii. 

cymule  (si'miil),  n.  [<  NL.  cymula  (cf.  L.  cy- 
mula,  a  tender  sprout),  dim.  of  cymn :  see  cyma, 
cyme.]  In  bot.,  a,  simple  or  diminutive  cyme, 
by  itself  or  forming  part  of  a  compound  cyme. 
Also  cymelet. 

cymulose  (si'mu-los),  a.  [<  cymtile  +  -ose.] 
Bearing  or  composed  of  cymules ;  pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  oym.ule. 
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Cynselurinae  (si"ne-lu-ri'ne),  «.  pi.  [nl.,  < 
Vynwlurus  +  -inai.]  A  subfamily  of  Felidai 
represented  by  the  genus  Cyncelurus :  a  syno- 
nym of  Guepardinw  (which  see).  Also  written 
Cynailurince. 

Cynaelurus  (si-nf-lii'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  niuv 
(kvv-),  a  dog,  +  alhivpog,  a  cat.]  A  genus  of 
dog-liie  cats,  containing  the  chetah  or  hunt- 
ing leopard  of  India,  C.  jubaia :  a  synonym  of 
Gueparda  (which  see).  Also  written  CynMlu- 
rits.     TVagler,  1830. 

cynanche  (si-nang'ke),  n.  [LL.  (>  ult.  E.  sqni- 
nancy,  quinsy,  q.  v.),  <  Gr.  Kmi&yxri,  dog-quinsy, 
a  kind  of  sore  throat,  also  a  dog-collar,  <  tam 
(/COT-),  a  dog  (=  E.  hound  =  L.  canis,  a  dog),  -I- 
ayx^t-'",  choke,  suffocate.]  A  name  of  various 
diseases  of  the  throat  or  windpipe,  attended 
with  inflammation,  swelling,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  swallowing,  as  cynanche  parpti- 
dcea,  tonsillaris,  trachealis,  etc Cynanche  malig- 
na.   Same  as  angina  maligna  (which  see,  under  angina). 

Cynanchum  (si-nang'kum),  ■«.  [NL.,  <  LL. 
cynanelie,  in  reference  to  its  poisonous  quali- 
ties: see  cynanche.]  An  asclepiadaoeous  genus 
of  climbing  plants,  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  Australia,  of  about  20  species.  The  root  of  the 
European  C.  Vincetoxicum  is  emetic  and  purgative,  and 
C.  aaiUum  is  said  to  afford  Erench  or  Montpelier  scam- 
mony.    See  swaUovmiyrt,  1,  and  scmmnony. 

cynanthropy  (si-nan 'thro-pi),  r^.  [=  F.  cymn- 
thropie,  <  Gr.  *KvvavBpoivia,  <  KmivSpoiro;,  of  a 
dog-man,  <  kIjov  {kvv-),  a  dog,  +  avdpoiroc,  man. 
Cf.  lycanthropy.]  A  kind  of  madness  in  which 
the  aflicted  person  imagines  himself  to  be  a 
dog,  and  imitates  its  voice  and  actions. 

Cynara  (sin'a-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  (jr.  Kwapa,  a 
plant  not  determined,  supposed  to  be  either 
the  dog-thorn  (<  kv^  (kvv-),  a  dog)  or  Kivapa, 
the  artichoke.]  A  small  genus  of  composites, 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  in  many  respects 
like  the  thistle,  but  having  an  involucre  com- 
posed of  thick,  fleshy,  spiny  scales,  and  a  re- 
markably thick,  fleshy  receptacle  covered  with 
numerous  bristles.  The  two  best-known  species  are 
the  artichoke  (C.  Scolymus)  and  the  cardoon  (C  Cardun- 
culus),  cultivated  as  vegetables.  The  other  species  are 
troublesome  weeds,  now  widely  naturalized  upon  the 
plains  of  extratropical  South  America.  See  cut  under 
artichoke. 

Cynaracese  (sin-a-ra'sf-e),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cy- 
nara  +  -acew.]     Same  as  Cynaroidece. 

cynaraceous  (sin-a-ra'shius),  a.  [<  Cynara  + 
-aceous.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Gy- 
naracece  or  Cynaroidew. 

cyiiarctomacny  (sin-ark-tomVki),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Kvorv  (kvv-),  a  dog,  +  apKTog,  a  bear,  +  i^ixv,  a 
fight.]  Bear-baiting  with  a  dog:  a  humorous 
word  invented  by  Butler. 

Some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarctomachy. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  752. 

cynareous  (si-na're-us),  a.  [<  Cynara  +  -eous.] 
Cynaraceous. 

cynaroid  (sin'a-roid),  a.  [<  Cynara  + -aid.] 
Same  as  cynaraceous. 

Cynaroidese  (sin-a-roi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
Cynara  +  -oidece.']'  A  tribe  of  the  natural  or- 
der Compositm,  of  which  the  genus  Cynara  is 
the  type,  distinguished  by  having  the  anthers 
conspicuously  caudate,  the  flowers  all  her- 
maphrodite with  tubular  corollas  and  setose 
pappus,  and  the  leaves  usually  prickly.  The 
largest  genera  are  Cnicus  and  Centaurea.  Also 
Cynaracece.    See  Cynara. 

cynebot  (A.-S.  pron.  kii'ne-bot),  n.  [AS.,  < 
c2/TOe(incomp.),king,  +  6o«, fine, boot:  seeUng 
and  600*1.  ]  In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  that  part  of  the 
fine  imposed  on  the  murderer  of  a  king  which 
was  paid  to  the  community,  as  distinguished 
from  the  wergild  paid  to  the  king's  Hn. 

By  the  Mercian  law  it  [wergild  payable  to  the  king's 
kin  on  his  violent  death]  was  7200  shillings.  .  .  .  A  line  01 
equal  amount,  the  cynebot,  was  at  the  same  time  due  to 
his  people.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  6». 

cynegetic  (sin-e-jet'ik),  a.  [=  F.  cynfgftigw 
=  Sp.  cineg4tic6,  <  Gr.  Km^yenicda  pertaining  to 
hunting,  <  Kwrryhrig,  a  hunter,  <  kvos  (raw-),  a 
dog,  +  rryelaBai,  lead.]  Concerning  or  having 
to  do  with  hunting  or  eynegetics.    [Bare.] 

.lacques  du  Eouilloux,  the  celebrated  veneur  and  cyne- 
getic writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  ,,,  „ 
Jf.  ffln<ie.,7thser.,IV.65. 

eynegetics  (sin-e-jet'iks),  n.  [<  L.  q/negeUea, 
<  Gr.  KwnyertKd,  neut.  pi.  of  Korniyerm,  P^^Sr" 
ing  to  hunting:  see  cynegetic  and  -JM.]  '■'^^ 
art  of  hunting  with  dogs.     [Bare.] 

There  are  extant  ...  in  Greek  four  bookB  o"  2I"T1' 
icU,  or  venation.  Sir  T.  Browm,  Vulg.  *!!■> 
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cynhyena  (sin-hi-e'na),  n.  [<  NL.  cynhymiia, 
<  Gr.  Kiiuv  (kw-),  dog,  +  vatva,  hyena.]  A  book- 
name  of  the  painted  hyena  or  hyena-dog  of 
Africa,  Lyceum  pictm,  translating  one  of  its 
generic  names,  Cynhycma,  which  is  not  in  use. 
See  Lycaon, 

cynic  (sin'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Eariier  also  cynick; 
=  D.  cinieh  =  P.  cynique  =  Sp.  dnico  =  Pg. 
eijnico  =  It.  einico  (at.  G.  oynisch  =  Dan.  cy- 
nisk,  adj.,  G.  Dan.  cyniker,  D.  ciniker,  n.),  chiefly 
in  the  philosophical  sense,  <  L.  cynicus,  cynic, 
a  Cynic  (also  lit.  in  spasmus  cynicus,  cynic 
spasm),  <  Gr.  Kvvmdg,  dog-like,  also  cynic,  a 
Cynic,  so  called,  as  popularly  understood,  in 
allusion  to  the  coarse  mode  of  life  or  the  surly 
disposition  of  these  philosophers,  hut  perhaps 
orig.,  without  this  implication,  in  ref.  to  the 
Cynosarges,  Kmdaapyeg,  a  gymnasium  outside 
of  Athens,  where  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of 
the  sect,  taught.  The  literal  sense  'dog-like' 
is  thought  of  in  E.,  apart  from  the  bookish  use 
in  cynic  spasm  and  cynic  year,  only  as  an  ety- 
mological explanation  of  the  philosophical 
term.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dog; 
dog-like :  as,  cynic  spasm. —  3.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  dog-star:  as,  the  cynic  year. — 3.  Belong- 
ing to  the  sect  of  philosophers  called  Cynics ; 
resembling  the  doctrines  of  the  Cynics. 

0  foolishness  of  men !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoiek  fur, 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynick  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence  ! 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  708. 

4.  Having  the  character  or  qualities  of  a  cynic ; 
cynical —  Cynic  spasm,  a  kind  of  convulsive  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face,  distorting  the  mouth, 
nose,  etc.,  into  the  appearance  of  a  grin. — Cynic  year, 
the  Sothic  year,  or  canicular  year.     See  Sothic. 

II.  n.  1.  \cap.'\  Oneof  a  sect  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers founded  by  Antisthenes  of  Athens  (born 
about  444  b.  c. ),  who  sought  to  develop  the  ethi- 
cal teachings  of  Socrates,  whose  pupil  he  was. 
ThiB  chief  doctrines  of  the  Cynics  were  that  vii-tue  is  the 
only  good,  that  the  essence  of  virtue  is  self-control,  and 
that  pleasure  is  an  evil  if  sought  for  its  own  sake.  They 
were  accordingly  characterized  by  an  ostentatious  con- 
tempt of  riches,  arts,  science,  and  amusements.  The  most 
famous  Cynic  was  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  a  pupil  of  Antis- 
thenes, who  carried  the  doctrines  of  the  school  to  an  ex- 
treme and  ridiculous  asceticism,  and  is  improbably  said 
to  have  slept  in  a  tub  which  he  carried  about  with  him. 
2.  A  person  of  a  cynical  temper ;  a  sneering 
faultfinder. 

A  eynic  might  suggest  as  the  motto  of  modern  life  this 
simple  legend —  "  Just  as  good  as  the  real." 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  4. 

cynical  (sin'i-kal),  a.  [<  cynic  + -al.^  1.  Same 
as  cynic,  3. 

Whether  the  bulk  of  our  Irish  natives  are  not  kept  from 

thriving,  by  that  cynical  content  in  dirt  and  beggary, 

which  tiiey  possess  to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  people. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Querist. 

2.  Having  or  showing  a  disposition  to  disbe- 
lieve in  or  doubt  the  sincerity  or  value  of  so- 
cial usages  or  of  personal  character,  motives,  or 
doings,  and  to  express  or  intimate  the  disbelief 
or  doubt  by  sarcasm,  satire,  sneers,  or  other  in- 
direction; captious;  carping;  sarcastic;  satir- 
ical: as,  a  cynical  remark;  a  cynical  smile. 

I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obli- 
gations, where  no  benefit  has  been  received. 

Johnson,  To  Chesterfield. 
=Syn.  Pesmnistic,  etc.  (see  misanthropic),  morose,  sar- 
castic, satirical,  carping,  censorious,  snappish,  waspish. 
cynically  (sin'i-kal-i),  adv.    In  a  cynical,  sar- 
castic, or  sneering  manner. 

Rather  in  a  satire  and  cynically,  than  seriously  and 
wisely.  Bacon,  Works,  I.  176  (Ord  MS.). 

cynicalness  (sin'i-kal-nes),  m.  The  quality 
of  being  cynical ;  a  cynical  disposition  or  char- 
acter; tendency  to  despise  or  disregard  the 
common  amenities  of  life. 

cynicism  (sin'i-sizm),  n.  [<  cynic  +  Asm..  Cf. 
LL.  cynismus,  <  Gr.  Kwia/i6g,  cynicism,  <  Kwi- 
Csiv,  be  a  cynic,  <  kwikSq,  a  cynic :  see  cynic.'] 
1.  The  body  of  doctrine  inculcated  and  prac- 
tised by  the  Cynics ;  indifference  to  pleasure ; 
stoicism  pushed  to  austerity,  asceticism,  or 
acerbity. —  3.  The  character  or  state  of  being 
cynical ;  cynicalness. 

This  cynicism  is  for  the  most  part  affected,  and  serves 
only  as  an  excuse  for  some  caustic  remarks  on  human  na- 
ture in  general.  Hallam,  Introd.  Lit.  of  Europe. 
A  charitable  and  good-tempered  world  it  is,  notwith- 
standing its  reputation  for  cynicism  and  detraction. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  64. 

Gynictidinse  (si-nik-ti-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
CymcUs  {-Ud-)  +  -inm.']  A  subfamily  of  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds,  of  the  family  Viverridce, 
belonging  to  the  cynopodous  or  dog-footed  divi- 
sion of  that  family.    The  technical  characters  are: 
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lengthened,  blunt,  non-retractile  claws ;  a  short  ventricous 
neaa;  a  Hat,  bald,  and  grooved  nose;  a  flattened  bushy 
tail ;_  and  38  teeth.  There  is  but  one  genus,  Cynictis. 
CyniCtlS  (si-nik'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kvom  (kw-), 
a  dog,  +  iKTig,  a  kmd  of  weasel,  the  yellow- 
breasted  marten.]      A  genus   of  carnivorous 


African  Meerkat  {Cyniciis  penicillata). 

quadrupeds,  constituting  the  subfamily  Cynic- 
tidinm.  C.  penicillata,  of  South  Africa,  is  an  ex- 
ample.    Ogilby. 

cynipid  (sin'i-pid),  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  An  insect 
of  the  family  Cynipidce. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  C^mipJcte. 

Oynipidae  (si-nip'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cynips 
+  -id<e.2  _  A  f  amUy  of  hymenopterous  insects ; 
the  gall-flies.  By  means  of  their  ovipositors  they  punc- 
ture plants,  depositing  their  eggs  along,  ii;  is  believed, 
with  some  irritant  fluid  which  produces  tumors  common- 
ly called  galls  or  nut-galls.  Besides  the  true  gall-flies,  the 
Cynipidce  include  certain  inquilinous  and  parasitic  forms. 
The  anterior  wings  lack  a  complete  costal  nervure  and 
stigma  (except  in  Ibalia);  the  abdomen  is  generally  com- 
pressed-ovate or  ovate,  rarely  cultriform;  and  the  ovi- 
positor is  subspiral.  Nearly  400  European  cynipids  have 
been  described,  and  about  200  from  North  America,  many 
of  which  latter  are  known  only  by  their  galls.  The  fam- 
ily is  divided  into  five  subfamilies,  Cynipince,  Ibaliince, 
InquUinte,  Allotriin^e,  and  Figitince.  It  was  called  by 
Leach  JDiplolepidoe.  The  name  of  the  family  is  also  writ- 
ten Cynipides,  Cynipites,  Cyniphidce,  and  Cynipse(s.  The 
terms  Cynipsera  of  Latreille  and  Cynipsidce  or  Cynipsides 
of  Leach  are  synonyms  of  Chalcididce,  not  of  the  present 
family.    See  gcdis. 

cynipideOUS  (sm-i-pid'e-us),  a.     Same  as  cynip- 
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was  applied,  Iroin  the  extremely  prognathous  jaws,  giv- 
ing a  canine  physiognomy ;  but  it  is  now  restricted  to 
exclude  the  drill,  mandrill,  etc.  The  common  baboon  is 
C.  babuin,  inhabiting  northerly  parts  of  Africa,  where  it 
lives  in  troops  in  rocky  places.  In  this  species  the  tail 
is  about  one  third  the  whole  length.  Closely  related  are 
the  chacma,  C.  porcarius,  of  South  Africa,  and  the  sphinx 
baboon,  C.  sphinx,  of  West  Africa.  The  hebe  or  hama- 
dryad, C.  hamadryas,  of  Abyssinia,  differs  in  having  long 
hair  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  a  shorter  tail,  only 
about  one  foui-th  of  the  total  length.  Cynxicephalus  is 
nearly  a  synonym  of  Papio,  of  prior  date. 
2.  \l.  c]  A  dog-faced  baboon. 

Cynodia  (si-no'di-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kwu- 
orjq,  contr.  of  KwoeiSf/q,  dog-like,  <  Kiuv  {nw-), 
dog,  +  eISoq,  form.]  In  Blyth's  classification 
of  mammals,  a  term  proposed  instead  of  Car- 
nivora,  and  covering  the  Ferce  of  modem  natu- 
ralists, or  the  Carnivora  proper  as  distinguished 
from  the  Insectivora  and  from  those  Marsupi- 
alia  which  are  also  carnivorous.  It  was  divided 
by  Blyth  into  Digitigrada,  Subplantigrada,  Plantigrada, 
and  Pinnigrada.  The  last  of  these  subdivisions  corre- 
sponds to  the  Ferce  pinnipedia  of  modern  naturalists,  the 
other  three  to  the  Ferte  fissipedia. 

Cynodon  (si'no-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KvvSduv, 
Kvvddovg,  the  canine  tooth,  <  kIuv  (am-),  dog, 
+  bdovg  (b6ovT-)  =  E.  tooth.  Cf.  F.  chiendent, 
quitch-grass.]  1 .  A  small  genus  of  grasses,  low 
creeping  perennials,  with  digitate,  one-sided 
spikes :  so  named  from  its  sharp-pointed  under- 
ground shoots.  The  chief  species  is  C.  Dactylon, 
the  well-known  and  widely  distributed  Bermu- 
da grass. — 3.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  apparently 
canine  fossil  mammals,  of  uncertain  position. 

Cynodonta  (si-no-don'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Schu- 
macher, 1817),  <  &r.  KwdSuv  (-odovr-) :  see  Cy- 
nodon.']   The  typical  genus  of  Cynodontince. 

Cynodontinse  (si"no-don-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cynodonta  +  -inm.]  A  subfamily  of  turbinel- 
loid  gastropods  with  an  obconic  shell  and  sev- 
eral transverse  ridges  about  the  middle  of  the 
columella.  The  species  are  inhabitants  of 
tropical  seas.    -Also  called  Vasince  and  Vasina. 

Cynogale  (si-nog'a-le),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kv(m 
{liw-),  dog,  +  ycHrj,  yaMri,  a  weasel.]     A  genus 


The  galls  of  Cynips  and  its  allies  are  inhabited  by  mem- 
bers of  other  cynipideous  genera,  as  Synergus,  Amblyno- 
tus,  and  Synophrus.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  46. 

cynipidous  (si-nlp'i-dus),  a.  [<  Cynips  (Cynipi- 
dce) +  -ous.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  Cynipidw  or  gall-flies. —  3.  Produced  or  af- 
fected by  gall-flies :  as,  cynipidous  galls.  Osten- 
Sacken. 

Cynips  (si'nips),  «.  [NL,,  altered  from  LL. 
oynipjies,  cynifes,  ciniphes,  cinifes,  pi.,  a  kind  of 
stinging  insect,  corrupt  forms  of  Gr.  mi/),  pi. 
Kti'meQ,  varying  with  anvltji,  pi.  anvlftQ,  applied 
to  several  kinds  of  insects,  esp.  such  as  live 
under  the  bark  of  trees.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  gall-making  hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Cynipidce,  founded  by  Linnseus  in  1748. 


Cynips  gttercics-firuitus.    ( Cross  shows  natural  size. ) 

It  was  formerly  a  genus  of  large  extent,  but  has  been  re- 
cently much  subdivided.  Its  species  in  the  main  form 
galls  on  oak,  in  which  their  larvae  develop. 
cynocephalic  (si"no-se-farik  or  si-no-sef 'a-lik), 
a.  [As  cynocephaliis  +  4c.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  oynooephalus.— 3.  In  myth.,  etc.,  having 
a  dog's  head,  or  a  head  like  that  of  a  dog. 

Hermes  (Thoth)  in  temple  holding  caduceus  and  purse 
or  caduceus  and  cynocephalic  ape. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  723. 

cynocephalous  (si-no-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  L.  eyno- 
eephalus,  adj.:  see  dynocephalus.]  Dog-head- 
ed, as  a  baboon;  cynocephalic. 

Cynocephalus  (si-no-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
cynocephalus,  <  Gr.  Kwoni^aKoQ,  dog-headed,  the 
dog-faced  baboon,  <  kvov  (kw-),  a  dog,  +  Kti^aXij, 
head,  akin  to  E.  head.]  1.  A  genus  of  ba- 
boons, of  the  family  Cynopitheddce.  It  formerly 
included  all  those  baboons  to  which  the  term  "  dog-faced  ' 


Mampalon  {Cynogale  bennetti). 

of  Vi/oerridcB,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Cynoga- 
lince,  containing  a  species,  Cynogale  iennetU, 
found  in  Borneo,  Malacca,  and  Sumatra,  called 
in  Borneo  mampalon.  it  is  the  most  aquatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  being  partly  web-footed,  with  soft, 
thick  fur  like  an  otter's.  It  inhabits  damp  places  along 
the  banks  of  rivers. 

Cynogalinse  (si"no-ga-]i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cy- 
nogale -I-  Ance.]  A  subfamily  of  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  of  the  family  Viverridce,  belonging 
to  the  viverrine  or  seluropodous  division  of  that 
family,  and  represented  only  by  the  genus  Cy- 
nogale. The  nose  is  hairy  and  ungrooved  ;  the  sectorial 
tooth  has  a  large  tubercular  ledge  ;  the  Qlaws  are  retractile 
to  some  extent ;  and  the  toes  are  partially  webbed. 

Cynoglossum  (si-no-glos'um),  n.  [NL.  (L. 
oynoglossus,  Pliny),  <  Gr.  Kwdyiacaov,  hound's- 
tongue,  neut.  of  KwdyTioaaoc,  dog-tongued,  <  avav 
(kw-),  a  dog,  +  yTiaaaa,  tongue.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  order  Boraginacece,  consisting  of 
about  60  herbaceous  species,  of  temperate  re- 
gions and  the  mountains  of  the  tropics.  There 
are  6  species  in  North  America.  The  hound's-tongue, 
C.  ojjicinale,  is  a  weed  of  the  old  world,  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  disagreeable  smell  like  that  of  mice. 
It  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  rem  edy  for  scrofula. 

cynography  (si-nog'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Gr.  KV(M>  (KW-), 
a  dog,  +  -ypafia,  <  ypaipetv,  write.]  A  history  of 
the  dog ;  a  treatise  on  the  dog.     [Rare.] 

cynoid  (si'noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kwoei^c,  also  contr. 
livvCidriQ,  dog-like,  <  kvim  (kvv-),  a  dog,  +  cWof, 
form.]  Dog-like;  canine;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Cynoidea. 

Cynoidea  (si-noi'df-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  nvir- 
eiSijg,  dog-like :  see  cynoid,  and  cf .  Cynodia.]  One 
of  three  divisions  of  the  fissiped  or  terrestrial 
carnivorous  mammals,  consisting  of  the  canine 
as  distinguished  from  the  feline  and  ursine 
members  of  the  FercB  fissipedia,  the  other  cor- 
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responding  divisions  being  JEluroidea  and  Arc- 
toidea.  The  Cynoidea  agree  most  nearly  with  the  jElu- 
roidea,  but  have  a  well-developed  carotid  canal  opening 
into  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  a  distinct  condyloid 
foramen,  an  open  glenoid  foramen,  undeveloped  Cowper's 
glands,  and  a  large  os  penis.  There  is  but  one  family, 
the  Canidte,  including  the  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  etc.  See 
Canid<x. 

The  Dogs  (including  the  Wolves,  Jackals,  and  I'oxes  un- 
der this  head)  form  the  most  central  group  of  the  Carni- 
vora,  which  may  be  termed  the  Cynoidea. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  S68. 

cynolyssa  (si-no-lis'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  NGr.  «.m6- 
Avaaa,  canine  madness  (of.  Gr.  avvdlvaaog,  mad 
from  the  bite  of  a  dog),  <  G-r.  kvuv  (kw-),  a  dog,  + 
Uma,  madness.]  Canine  madness.  See  rabies. 
Cynoinorium  (si-no-mo'ri-um),  re.  [NL.  (L. 
cymomorion,  Pliny), '<  Gr.  Kwo)i6piov,  a  name  of 
the  bpo^iyxri  (prob.  broom-rape,  orobanehe),  < 
miuv  (/OIK-),  a  dog,  +  iidptov,  a  part,  prop.  dim.  of 
jidpoQ  (a  part),  lot,  destiny ;  ef .  p-tpog,  a  part.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
BalanophoracecB. 
The  only  species,  C. 
coccineum-,  is  a  red, 
fleshy,  herbaceous 
plant,  covered  with 
scales  instead  of 
leaves,  and  is  a 
native  of  northern 
Africa,  Malta,  and 
the  Levant.  It  was 
known  to  the  old 
herbalists  as  fungus 
MelitenHSf  and  was 
valued  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  styptic  in 
cases  of  dysentery 
and  hemorrhage;  it 
was  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  Knights  of  Malta  that  it 
was  carefully  deposited  in  stores,  from  which  the  grand 
master  seni  it  in  presents  to  sovereigns,  hospitals,  etc. 

Cynomorplia,  Cynomorplise  (8i-no-m6r'fa, 
-re),  n.  pi.  [^^L.,  <  Gr.  kvuv  (kw-),  a  dog,  +  fiopff/, 
form.]  A  division  of  eatarrhiiie  monkeys,  in- 
cluding the  baboons  and  other  lower  monkeys, 
as  distinguished  from  the  anthropoid  apes,  or 
Anthropomorpha. 

Cjmomorphic  (si-no-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Cynomorplia 
+  -ic.']  Pertaining  to  the  Cynomorplia;  cyno- 
pithecoid. 

Cynomyonaz  (si-no -mi 'o-naks),  re.  [NL. 
(Coues,  1877),  <  Cynbmys  +'Gr.  ava4,  king.]  A 
genus  of  ferrets,  of  the  family  Mustelidce  and 
subfamily  Mustelinw,  related  to  Putorius.    The 


Cynomoriunt  coccineum. 

a,  cluster  of  male  and  female  flowers ;  l>, 

section  of  fruit. 


Black -footed  Ferret  {Cynomyonax  nigrtfies). 

type  is  the  black-footed  ferret  of  North  America,  C.  ni- 
ffripes,  found  in  the  towns  of  the  prairie-dog  (Cynomys), 
whence  the  name. 
Cynomys  (si'no-mis),  n.  [NL.  (Rafinesque, 
1817),  <  Gr.  kvo>v'{kvv-),  a  dog,  +  /iiif=  E.  mouse.'] 
A  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of  the  spermo- 
phile  division  of  the  family  Sciuridce,  approach- 
ing the  marmots  proper  {Arctomys)  in  the  stout, 
thick-set  body  and  short,  bushy  tail.  The  pelage 
is  close  and  harsh ;  the  nail  of  the  thumb  is  well  marked ; 
the  outer  ears  are  rudimentary;  the  cheek-pouches  are 
small ;  the  skull  is  massive,  short,  and  broad,  with  wide 
zygomatic  arches  and  large  postorbital  processes  ;  and  the 
dentition  is  very  strong  and  heavy.  The  genus  contains  the 
well-known  prairie-dogs  or  barking  squirrels  of  western 
Xorth  America,  which  live  in  extensive  underground  bur- 
rows, in  colonies  often  of  immense  extent,  in  the  sterile 
regions  of  the  West.  There  are  two  species,  C.  ludovi- 
cianus,  the  common  prairie-dog,  whose  range  in  general  is 
from  the  plains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  C  colwmbi- 
anus,  extending  thence  westward.  See  cut  under  prairie- 
dog. 

Cynonycteris  (sl-no-nik'te-ris),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kvuv  (Km-),  a  dog,  +  vvKTepig,  a  bat :  see  Nycteris.'] 
A  genus  of  fruit-bats,  of  the  family  Pteropo- 
didm,  diilering  from  Pteropus  in  having  a  tail, 
though  a  short  one,  and  the  fur  of  the  neck  not 
woolly.  There  are  about  8  species,  extending  from  the 
Malay  peninsula  into  Africa.  C.  cegyptiaca  haunts  the 
chambers  of  the  pyramids,  and  is  probably  the  species 
often  represented  in  Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures. 
C.  collaris  is  the  collared  fruit-bat  of  Africa. 

Cyiioplirenology  (si"n6-fre-nol'o-ii),  K.  [<  Gr. 
Kvav  (am-),  a  dog,  +  phrenology!']  The  phrenol- 
ogy of  the  dog's  brain.     Wilder. 

Cynopithecidae  (si"n6-pi-the'si-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  Cynopithecus  +  -idcE.]  The  lower  one 
of  the  two  great  families  into  which  the  catar- 
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rhine  quadrumanous  quadrupeds  are  divided, 
(iontaining  all  excepting  the  anthropoid  apes 
of  the  family  Simiidre.  It  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
families :  (1)  Semnopitheciiice,  with  complex  stomach  and 
no  cheek-pouches,  containing  the  genera  Nasalis,  Semno- 
pithecus,  Colobus,  etc. ;  and  (2)  Cynopithecince,  with  simple 
stomach  and  cheek-pouches.  The  characters  of  the  family 
are  chiefly  comparative  or  negative,  being  those  in  which 
the  general  structure  recedes  from  the  man-like  type  pre- 
sented by  the  higher  simians.  The  gradation  from  the 
highest  semnopithecoid  to  the  lowest  cynocephalus  is  a 
gentle  one,  though  the  difference  between  these  extremes 
is  great. 

Cynopithecinse  (si-no-pith-e-si'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Cynopithecus  4-  -in'ce.']  The  lower  one  of  the 
two  subfamilies  into  which  the  Cynopithecidce 
are  divisible,  including  all  kinds  of  cyriopithe- 
eoid  apes,  monkeys,  and  baboons  which  have 
a  simple  stomach  and  cheek-pouehes.  The  lead- 
ing forms  are  Cercopithecus,  or  ordinary  long-tailed  mon- 
keys ;  Macactis,  the  macaques ;  and  some  short-tailed 
forms  closely  related  to  the  latter,  as  Inuus  and  Cynopi- 
thecus, commonly  called  apes,  with  Papio  or  Cynocephalus 
and  Mandrilla  or  Mormon,  tlie  dog-faced  and  pig-faced 
baboons.    See  Cynopithecus. 

cynopithecoid  (si"no-pi-the'koid),  a.  and  re.  [< 
Cynopithecus  +  -oid."]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
lower  series  of  eatarrhine  monkeys;  not  simian 
or  anthropoid;  cynomorphie:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  Cynopithecidce. 

II,  re.  One  of  the  Cynopithecidce;  a  cynopithe- 
coid ape,  monkey,  or  baboon. 

Cynopithecus  (si"no-pi-the'kus),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  iwcov  (kw-),  a  dog,  +  itiBrjiiog,  an  ape.]  A 
genus  of  eatarrhine  monkeys,  of  the  family  Cy- 


Black  Ape  of  Celebes  ( Cynopithecus  niger). 

nopithecidce,  and  giving  name  to  the  subfamily 
Cynopithecince.  The  type  and  only  species  is  C.  niger, 
of  Borneo.  It  is  a  large,  black,  tailless  monkey,  commonly 
called  an  ape  on  account  of  its  general  aspect.  It  is  an 
isolated  and  peculiar  form,  not  well  representing  the  sub- 
family to  which  it  gives  name  except  in  standing  midway 
in  the  general  series,  and  connecting  the  cercopithecoids 
and  macaques  with  the  baboons. 

Cynopoda  (si-nop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  eynopodus :  see  cynopodous.']  In  eool.,  a  name 
given  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the  herpestine  or  ich- 
neumon division  of  the  family  Viverridce,  the 
species  of  this  division  being  cynopodous.  The 
term  is  contrasted  with  JEluropoda. 

cynopodous  (si-nop'o-dus),  a.  [<  NL.  eynopo- 
dus, (.  Gr.  Kvav  (kw-),  a  dog,  +  troic  (ttoi!-)  =  E. 
foot.']  Dog-footed ;  having  feet  like  a  dog's, 
or  with  blunt,  non-retractile  claws :  opposed  to 
celuropodous,  or  cat-footed;  specifically,  pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cynopoda. 

Cynopterus  (si-nop'te-rus),  re.  [NL.  (Cuvier), 
<  Gr.  KviM  (kto-),  a  dog,  +  Trrspdv  =  B.  wing.] 
A  genus  of  Oriental  fruit-bats,  of  the  family 
Pteropodidm,  externally  resembling  Cynonyc- 
teris. C.  marginatus,  a  common  Indian  species,  is  very 
destructive  to  fruit ;  an  individual  of  the  species  has  been 
known  to  devour  two  ounces  of  banana  in  three  hours,  yet 
to  weigh  but  oue  ounce  when  killed  next  morning.  Its 
dental  formula  is:  i,,  §  or  f ;  c,  {;  pm.,  §;  m.,  §. 

cynorezia  (si-no-rek'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kvuv 
(kw-),  a  dog,  +  bpe^iQ,  appetite,  desire,  <  bptyuv, 
reach  after,  grasp  at,  desire.]  In  pathol.,  an 
insatiable,  voracious  appetite,  like  that  of  a 
dog;  bulimia. 

cynorrhodon,  cynorrhodium  (si-nor'o-don,  si- 
no-ro'di-um),  re.  [NL.,  <  L.  cynorrhodon,  the 
dogrose,  <  Gr.  KwdpoSov,  the  dogrose,  <  kikjv 
{kw-),  a  dog,  +  pddov,  a  rose.]  £  tot.,  a  fruit 
like  that  of  the  rose,  fleshy  and  hoUow,  inclos- 
ing the  aehenes. 


'^?^ 


Common  Weakfish  or  Squeteague  (.CynosciOK  reffalis). 


cyperologlst 

Cynoscion  (si-nos'i-on),  re.  [NL.  (Gill,  1861)  < 
Gr.  Kiui'(KW-),adog,+  (?)o-Kiawo,a8ea-fl8h:  see 
Sciama.]  A  genus  of  scisenoid  fishes,  of  which 
there  are  several  well-known  and  important 
species.  C.  regalis  is  the  common  weakflsh  or  sque 
teague ;  C.  mainualus  is  the  spotted  weakflsh ;  two  Call- 
foruian  species  are  C.  parvipinnis  and  C.  nobilia.  See 
weakfish, 

cynosurat,  re.    See  cynosure. 

cynosural  (si'no-  or  sin'o-gur-al),  a.  [<  cyno- 
sure +  -al.]  Eejating  to' or  of  "the  nature  of  a 
cynosure ;  attracting  attention,  as  a  cynosure. 

Had  either,  Madam,  of  that  cynosural  triad  [Kaleigh 
Sidney,  and  Spenser]  been  within  call  of  my  most  humble 
importunities,  your  ears  had  been  delectate  with  far  no- 
bler melody.  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  p.  35. 

cynosure  (si'no-  or  sin'o-gtii),  n.  [At  first  in 
L.  form  cynosura;  =  P.  cynosura  =  Pg.  c^no- 
sura  =  Sp.  It.  cinosura,  <  L.  Cynosura,  <  Gr. 
Km6aovpa,  the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear 
containing  the  star  which  is  now  but  was  not 
then  the  pole-star  (which  forms  the  tip  of  the 
tail),  and  thus  often  the  object  to  which  the 
eyes  of  juariners  were  directed,  lit.  the  dog's 
tail,  <  Kwdf,  dog's  (gen.  of  Kiav,  dog),  +  oipd, 
tail.]  Something  that  strongly  attracts  atten- 
tion; a  center  of  attraction. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 
The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1.  80. 

Let  the  fundamentals  of  faith  be  your  cynosura,  your 

great  light  to  walk  by.  Jer.  Taylor,WoTlis  (ed.  1835),  II.  124. 

The  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  cynosure  of  Chivalry. 

Sumner,  Tme  Grandeur  of  Kations. 

Cynosurus  (si-no-su'ms),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kv- 
vdaovpa,  dog's  tail:  see  cynosure.']  A  genus  of 
grasses  with  the  flower-spikelets  forming  a  uni- 
lateral spike.  There  are  but  three  or  four  species,  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  of  which  C.  cristatus  is  consid- 
ered a  good  pasture-grass. 

Cynthia  (sin'thi-a),  re.  [L.  (sc.  (fea),  Diana 
(Artemis),  the  Cynthiau  (goddess),  fern,  of  Cyn- 
thius,  adj.  of  Cynthus,  <  Gr.  Kiivdoc,  a  mountain 
in  Delos,  birthplace  of  ApoEo  and  Artemis  (Di- 
ana).] 1.  In  «8«tfe.,  one  of  the  names  given  to 
Artemis  (Diana),  from  her  reputed  birthplace, 
Mount  Cynthus  in  the  island  of  Delos.  Hence 
—  2.  In  poetry,  a  name  of  the  moon,  the  emblem 
of  Diana. 

Yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
*Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5. 

3.  In  eool. :  (a)  A  genus  of  nymphalid  butter- 
flies, containing  such  as  the  painted-lady,  C, 
cardui.  Fairicitis,  1808.  (6)  A  genus  of  sim- 
ple sessile  tunicaries,  of  the  famuy  Ascidiidce, 
with  coriaceous  body-wall  and  f  our-lobed  oral 
and  atrial  orifices.  Savigny,  1827.  (c)  A  genus 
of  crustaceans.  Tliompson,  1829.  {d)  A  genus 
of  Coleoptera.  Latreille,  1829.  (e)  A  genus  of 
Diptera.    Desvoidy,  1863. 

cyonit,  «■•    An  obsolete  form  of  scyion. 

Oyon^  (si'on),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  raJ6w  (kw-)  =L. 
canis  =  E.  hound,  a  dog:  see  Canis  and  hmmd.] 
A  genus  of  wild  dogs  of  southeastern  Asia,  dif- 
fering from  Canis  in  lacking  the  small  last  lower 
molar,  it  contains  such  forms  as  C.  primcems,  the  buan- 
suah,  regarded  by  some  as  a  primitive  type  of  the  domestic 
dog ;  C.  dukhunensis,  the  buansuah,  dhole,  or  wild  dog  of 
the  Deccan,  India ;  and  C.  sumatrensis,  of  Sumatra.  The 
genus  was  established  by  Hodgson,  Also  written  Cuon 
and  Euon.    See  cut  under  buaTieuah. 

cyophoria  (si-o-fo'ri-a),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  m^pia, 
pregnancy,  <  kvotjidpoQ',  pregnant,  <  Kiof,  fetus,  + 
-<ji6po(,  -bearing,  <  ijikpsiv  =  E.  hear^.]  In  med., 
the  time  of  gestation,  or  of  carrying  the  fetus; 
the  period  of  pregnancy. 

Cyperacese  (si-pe-ra'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cy- 
perils  +  -aceoe.']  The  sedge  family,  a  natural 
order  of  monocotyledonous  plants  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  gi'asses,  including  60  genera  and 
between  2,000  and  3,000  species.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  grassy  or  rush-like  and  generally  perennial 
herbs,  with  solid  and  often  triangular  stems,  and  leaves 
with  closed  sheaths.  The  small  flowers  are  borne  in 
spikelets  and  are  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  glumaceous 
bracts.  The  fruit  is  a  small  coriaceous  achene.  ine 
plants  are  found  In  all  climates,  and  ai'e  often  abundani, 
but  are  little  eaten  by  cattle.  Some  club-rushes  are  usea 
for  making  mats,  chair-bottoms,  etc.  The  paPF"' "' 
Egypt  was  made  from  the  stems  of  Cypen^^  P'Wf;' 
The  principal  genera  are  Carex,  Cyperus,  Fimlmnym, 
Sdrpus,  Bhyn^hospora,  and  Scleria.  .      , 

cyperaceous  (si-pe-ra'shius),  a.  Belonging  to 
or  resembling  plants  of  the  family  Cyperacece— 
that  is,  sedges  and  their  congeners. 

cyperographer  (si-pe-rog'rarf6r),  «.  J^  J^lfj 
Cyperus,  q.  v.,  +  G^r.  yp&^eiv,  write,  +  '^  'J 
A  writer  on  the  Cyperacece.  Benthcm,  Mies 
on  Cyperacese,  p.  361.  - 

cyperologist  (si-pe-rol'o-jist),  ».  i^.'^2''j7-\ 
perus,  q.  v.,  +  Gr.  -T^yia  (see  -ology)  +  -""-J 


cyperologist 

In  lot.,  a  writer  or  an  authoiityupon  the  genus 
Cyperus. 
Oyperus  (si-pe'ms),  n.  [NL.  (L.  cyperos,  cy- 
perum),  <  Gr.  Kvirepog  (Herodotus),  an  aromatic 
plant  used  in  emlaalming,  prob.  same  word  as 
Kvireipo(,  name  of  a  sweet-smelling  marsh-plant, 
also  sedge,  gladiolus.  The  L.  name  appears 
in  F.  as  cypere,  and  in  E.  as  cypres  (Gerard), 
eypresse  (Cotgrave) :  see  cypress^.'\  A  genus 
of  plants,  natural  order  Cyperacece,  of  about 
700  species,  very  widely  distributed,  but  espe- 
cially abundant  in  tropical  and  subtropical  re- 
gions. There  are  about  50  species  in  tlie  United  States. 
They  are  annuals  or  perennials,  with  triangular  naked 
culms  usually  bearing  an  irregular  umbel  of  flattened 
spikeleta.  A  few  of  the  species,  as  C.  escujentue  and  C. 
bu^osuB,  have  tuberous  roots  which  are  used  for  food.  C. 
rotundus,  known  as  nutgrass,  and  C.  phymatodes  multiply 
rapidly  by  slender  tuberlferous  rootstocks,  and  became 
pesta  in  cultivated  fields.  The  tubers  of  the  former  yield 
an  oil,  which  is  much  used  in  upper  India  as  a  perfume. 
cypliel  (si'fel),  n.  Same  as  eyphella,  1. 
<^Iiella  (si-fel'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kvipslla,  the 
hollow  of  the  ear,  akin  to  KimeTJMv,  a  drinking- 
vessel,  <  iciul^J!,  the  hollow  of  a  vessel :  see  eym- 
ialj  1.  PI.  cyphellm  (-e).  A  cup-like  pit  or 
depression  on  the  under  surface  of  the  thallus 
in  certain  lichens.  The  color  is  usually  white 
or  yellow.  Also  cypJiel. — 3.  [cap.']  A  genus 
of  hymenomycetous  fungi,  belonging  to  the 
family  Aurieularini.  The  hymenium  is  inferior  and 
confluent  with  the  pileus,  and  the  latter  is  somewhat 
cup-shaped  and  frequently  pendulous. 
cyphellseforill  (si-fel'e-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  ey- 
phella, q.  v.,  -I-  L.  forma,  shape.]  Cup-shaped. 
<m)Iiellate  (si-fel'at),  a.  [<  eyphella  +  -ate^.] 
In  hot,  provided  with  cyphellse. 
cypher,  ».  and  v.  See  cipher. 
cyphi,  n.  Plural  of  cyphus^. 
CypllOIIiaildra  (si-fo-mau'dra),  n.  [NL.  (so 
called  from  the  thickened  aiiii  curved  connec- 
tive), <  Gr.  KiHJHj/xa, 
hump,  +  av^p,  man 
(mod.  bot.  stamen).] 
A  solanaceous  genus, 
of  South  America, 
closely  allied  to  So- 
larium, comprising 
about  20  species  of 
small  trees  or  shrubs. 
C.  betacea,  the  tree-tomato 
of  Peru,  is  cultivated  in 
subtropical  countries  for 
its  large  pear-shaped,  or- 
ange-colored fruit,  which 
is  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  tomato. 

Cyphon  (si'fon),  ». 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Kii(pmi,  a 
crooked      piece     of 

Fruiting  Bmnclj^of  0./Ao».«,orra     yyoofl,    <    KV^O^,    bent, 

stooping :  see  Cy- 
phus^."]  A  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Das- 
cillidce,  or  giving  name  to  a  family  Cyphonidm. 
PayMll,  1798. 

cyphonauteg  (si-fo-na'tez),  n. ;  pi.  cyphonautes. 
[NL.;  <  Gr.  KVfdc,  bent,  stooping,  -H  vairric,  sail- 
or.] The  larva  of  a  gymnolssmatous  polyzoan 
of  the  genus  Membranipora :  formerly  mistaken 
for  a  distinct  organism,  and  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial genus  of  rotifers  by  Ehrenberg. 

Other  larval  forms  [of  Polyzoa],  which  are  apparently  of 
a  very  different  structure,  ,  .  .  e.g.,  Cyphonautes.  slI&tv  a 
which  is  found  in  all  seas,  and  is,  according  to  Schneider, 
the  larva  of  Membranipora  pilosa. 

Clam,  ZoBlogy  (trans.),  II.  76. 

Cyphonidae  (si-fon'i-de), ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyphon 
+  -idx.]  A  family  of  serrieom  malacoderma- 
tous  Coleoptera  or  beetles,  related  to  the  Cebri- 
onidce.  They  are  of  small  size,  with  rather  soft,  de- 
pressed, hemispherical  or  ovate  bodies,  and  furcate  labial 
palps.  They  are  beetles  of  dull  colors,  found  on  plants 
ill  damp  situations,  flying  and  running  with  agility.  The 
family  is  also  called  Daseittidce. 

cyphomsm  (si'fo-nizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kv^uvmidg,  < 
nvi^imil^eiv,  <  TO^ur,  a  pillory  in  which  slaves  and 
criminals  were  fastened  by  the  neck.]  A  form 
of  punishment  practised  in  antiquity,  supposed 
by  some  to  have  consisted  in  besmearing  the 
criminal  with  honey,  and  then  exposing  him  to 
insects,  and  by  others  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  Chinese  cangue.     See  cangue. 

Cyphophthalmidse  (si-fof-thal'mi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cyphopkthalmus  +  ■4dce.']  A  family  of 
traeheate  araohnidans,  named  from  the  genus 
Cyphopkthalmus,  having  stalked  eyes :  synony- 
mous with  SironidcB  (which  see). 

Oyphophthalmus  (si-fof-thal'mus),  n.  [NL., 
<  Or.  Kvfdg,  bent,  +  o<liBa?ifi6g,  eye.]  A  genus 
of  harvest-spiders :  a  synonym  of  Siro. 

C^phosis  (si-fo'sis),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  Kiifutnc,  a  be- 
ing humpbacked,  <  nwjiovadai,  be  humpbacked, 
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<  iivf6g,  humpbacked,  bent  forward,  <  kvtttew, 
bend.]  In  pathol.,  a  curvature  of  the  spine, 
convex  backward.  Usually  written  kyphosis. 
Oyphusi  (si'fus),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  <  Gr.  KvipSg, 
bent,  curved,  <  nmruv,  bend.]  1.  A  genus  of 
weevils,  of  the  family  CurculionidtB.  Sehonherr, 
1826. — 2.  A  genus  of  South  American  barbets. 
The  type  is  C.  macrodactylus.  Also  Oyphos. 
opix,  1824. 

cyphus*^,  n.  See  soyphus. 
Cyprsea  (si-pre'a),  n.  pSTL.,  with  allusion  to 
Cypria,  Venus :  see  Cyprian.']  A  genus  of  gas- 
tropods, type  of  the 
family  Cypreeidoe;  the 
cowries.  Cypreearmneta 
is  the  money-cowry,  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  as 
a  circulating  medium.  C. 
anmilus  is  used  by  the  Pa- 
cific islanders  for  barter, 
ornament,  and  other  pur- 
poses. C.  tigris  is  a  hand- 
some species,  a  frequent 
mantel-ornament.  See  cow- 
ry. Also  Cyprea. 
cyprSBid  (si-pre'id),  n. 
A  gastropod  of  the 
family  CyprceidcB. 
Cyprseidse  (si-pre'i- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gyprcea  +  -idee.]  A 
family  of  gastropo- 
dous  mollusks,  the  cowries.  They  have  a  ventricous, 
convoluted,  enameled  shell,  with  concealed  spire  and  a 
long  and  narrow  aperture  with  crenulated  lips,  canalicu- 
late at  each  end ;  no  operculum ;  a  broad  foot ;  and  a  lo- 
bate  mantle.  The  leading  genera  are  Cyprcm  (to  which  the 
family  is  now  often  restricted),  Ovulum  (or  Ovula),  and  Pe- 
dicularia.  Also  Cyprmadce,  Cypreadte,  Cypreidce,  Cypridce. 
cyprseiform  (si-pre'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Cyprcea, 
q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or 
characters  of  Cyprcea. 

cyprseoid  (si-pre'oid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Cyprcea  + 
-old.]    I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Cyprceidm. 

II.  n.  A  cyprseid. 
cy-pres  (se-pra').  [OP.,  so  near,  as  near: 
cy,  ci  (see  ei-devant) ;  pres,  mod.  P.  pris  =  It. 
presso,  near,  <  L.  pressus,  pressed  (close) :  see 
press^.]  In  law,  as  near  as  practicable Doc- 
trine of  cy-pres,  an  equitable  doctrine  (applicable  only 
to  cases  of  trusts  or  charities)  which,  in  place  of  an  illegal 
or  impossible  condition,  limitation,  or  object,  allows  the 
nearest  practicable  one  to  be  substituted.  Thus,  in  some 
of  the  United  States,  when  a  charity  necessarily  ceases 
through  the  lapse  of  its  object — as,  for  instance,  one  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves — the  courts  turn  the  property 
over  to  a  similar  charity  rather  than  that  it  should  revert 
to  the  heirs. 
cypress^  (si'pres),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  eypresse,  cipresse;  <  ME.  cipres,  eipresse,  ey- 
presse, eupresse,  <  OP.  cypres,  P.  cypres  —  ft. 
cypres  =  8p.  eipr^s  =  Pg.  eypreste  =  It.  ei- 
presso  =  D.  cipres  =  G.  eypresse  =  Dan.  cypres 
=  Sw.  cypress,  <  LL.  eypressus,  classical  L. 
cupressus,  rarely  cyparissns,  <  Gr.  lamdpiaaoc, 
Attic  icimdpiTTog,  the  cypress-tree,  common  in 
Greece.  A  different  word  and  tree  from  cy- 
prus'^,  a  tree  of  Cyprus,  though  formerly  con- 
fused with  it;  ME.  cypyr-tre,  later  Cyprus  (Cot- 
grave),  cypress,  in  form  <  L.  eyprus:  see  Cy- 
prus^.] I.  ».  1.  In  Jo*. :  (a)  The  popular  name 
of  coniferous  trees  of  the  genus  Cupressus. 
The  common  cypress  of  south- 
ern Europe  is  C.  seTnpervirens, 
of  which  there  are  two  forms, 
one  with  upright  appressed 
branches  like  a  Lombardy  pop- 
lar, the  other  a  flat-topped  tree 
with  horizontal  branches.  The 
wood  is  much  used  in  carpentry. 
C.  macrocarpa,  the  Monterey 
cypress  of  California,  is  a  fine 
ornamental  tree,  and  is  frequent- 
ly cultivated. 

He  heweth  him  down  cedars, 
and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the 
oak.  Isa.  xliv.  14. 

(6)  A  name  given  to  other 
coniferous  trees  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  true  cypresses. 
Such  are  Lawson's  cypress, 
ChamcecypaHs  Lawsoniana, 
and  the  yellow  or  Sitka  cypress, 
C.  Nutkaensis,  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America,  both 
valuable  timber-trees  and  large- 
ly cultivated  for  ornament ;  the 
bald,  deciduous,  black,  swamp-, 
red,  or  white  cypress,  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  Taaodium  disti- 
chum,  a  large  timber-tree  of 
which  the  wood  varies  much  in 
color;  the  desert-cypress  of  Aus- 
tralia, Frevala  robmta;  and  the 
golden  cypress,  Biota  orientalis,  of  Japan,  with  yellow 
foliage,  (c)  One  of  various  plants  so  named 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  true  cypress, 
as  the  standing  cypress,  Gilia  eoronopifolia,  a 


Cypress  ( Cupressus  semper- 
virens.  vsx.fastigiata). 


Cypridacea 

tail,  slender,  polemoniaceous  herb,  with  divid- 
ed leaves  and  scarlet  flowers,  and  the  Belve- 
dere, broom-,  or  summer  cypress,  a  tall  eheno- 
podiaeeous  plant,  Kochia  seoparia,  sometimes 
cultivated. — 3.  An  emblem  of  mourning  for 
the  dead,  cypress-branches  having  been  an- 
ciently used  at  funerals. 
Bind  you  my  brows  with  mourning  cyparisse. 

Bp.  Hall,  Elegy  on  Dr.  WMtaker. 
Instead  of  Bays,  Crown  with  sad  Cypress  me ; 
Cypress  which  Tombs  does  Beautifle. 

Cowley,  Death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Harvey. 
Had  success  attended  the  Americans,  the  death  of  War- 
ren would  have  been  sufficient  to  damp  the  joys  of  victory, 
and  the  cypress  would  have  been  united  with  the  laureL 

Eliot's  Biography, 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  or  made  of  cypress. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras.    Shale,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immur'd  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  521. 

cypress^  (si'pres),  «.  and  a.  [Pirst  in  Shak- 
spere's  time,  spelled  cypress,  eypresse,  (npresse, 
cipres,  Cyprus;  origin  unknown ;  possibly  (since 
it  is  a  book-word)  from  some  misreading  of 
OP.  erespe,  cypress,  crape :  see  crape  and  crisp.] 
I.t  n.  A  thin  transparent  black  or  white  stuff ; 
a  kind  of  crape. 

Shadow  their  glory,  as  a  milliner's  wife  does  her  wrought 
stomacher,  with  a  smoaky  lawn,  or  a  black  Cyprus  I 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  2. 
A  beauty,  artificially  covered  with  a  thin  cloud  of  Cy- 
prus, transmits  its  excellency-to  the  eye,  made  more-greedy  • 
and  apprehensive  by  that  imperfect  and  weak  restraint. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  21. 

II.  a.  Made  of  or  resembling  cypress.— cy- 
press cat,  a  tabby  cat. 

While  discussing  the  merits  of  a  new  kitten  recently 
with  a  lady  from  Norwich,  she  described  its  colour  as  Cy- 
prus—dark grey_,  with  black  stripes  and  markings,  1 
took  an  opportunity  of  asking  a  gentleman  who  had  lived 
in  Norfolk  as  to  the  colour  of  the  kitten,  and  his  reply  was, 
"In  Norfolk  we  should  call  it  Cyprus." 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  289. 

Cypress  damaskt,  a  rich  silk  cloth  made  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  with  cypress  gold. —  Cypress 
gold,  gold  thread  so  made  that  the  surface  of  the  metal  is 
brilliant  like  metal  wire.  See  cypress  damask,  and  gold 
thread,  under  thread.  Rock,  Textile  Fabrics. — Cypress 
lawnt.    Same  as  I. 

Sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  35. 

cypress^  (si'pres),  n.  [Also  spelled  eypresse, 
cypres,  altered,  by  confusion  with  cypress*,  from 
L.  cyperos,  gaungale :  see  Cyperus.]  The  Eng- 
lish gaUngale,  Cyperus  longus :  called  sweet  cy- 
press from  its  aromatic  roots.  Also  cypress^oot. 

cypress-knee  (si'pres-ne),  n.  One  of  the  large, 
hollow,  conical  excrescences  which  rise  from 
the  roots  of  the  swamp-cypress,  Taxodium  dis- 
tichum.  The  cause  or  reason  of  their  growth  is 
unknown.  They  are  frequently  used  as  bee- 
hives by  the  negroes. 

cypress-moss  (si'pres-m6s),  n.  The  club-moss, 
Lycopodium  alpinum. 

cypress-root  (si'pres-r6t),  n.   Same  as  cypress^. 

cypress-vine  (si'pres- vin),  n.  A  Mexican  oon- 
volvulaceous  climber,  Ipomcea  Quamoelit,  with 
finely  parted  leaves  and  bright-scarlet  or  white 
flowers.     It  is  frequently  cultivated. 

Cyprian  (sip'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Cyprius,  < 
Gr.  'K.mpioQ,  pertaining  to  Kinrpog,  L.  Cyprus, 
famous  for  its  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite) ; 
hence  fem.,  L.  Cypria  (also  Cypris,  <  Gr.  Kh- 
TTpiQ),  Venus  (Aphrodite) :  see  Cyprus^.]  I.  a. 
1.  Same  as  Cypriote. —  2.  Pertaining  to  Aphro- 
dite or  Venus ;  hence,  lewd ;  wanton. 

Is  this  that  jolly  god,  whose  Cyprian  bow 
Has  shot  so  many  flaming  darts? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  9. 

II.  n.  1.  Same  as  Cypriote. —  2.  A  lewd  wo- 
man ;  a  courtezan ;  a  strumpet. 
Cypricardia  (sip-ri-kar'di-a),  n.     [NL.,  as  Cy- 

prina,  q.  v.,  +  Gr. 

KapSla  =  E.   'heart.] 

A  genus  of  conchif- 

erous     or     lamelli- 

braneh  moUusks,  of 

the  family  Cyprini- 

dce,  having   an    ob- 
long shell,  with  two 

cardinal  teeth  and  a 

lateral  tooth  on  each 

side  of  the  hinge. 
Cypridacea  (sip-ri- 

da'se-a),  »._pZ.  [NL., 

<  Cypris  (Cyprid-)  + 


Cypricardia  obesa. 


-acea.]    A  group  of  ostracoid  crustaceans:  sy- 
nonymous with  Ostracoda  (which  see). 


Cyprina  islandica. 


Cypridse 

Oypridsei(sip'ri-de),  ».i)?.    [NL.]    A  less  cor- 
rect form  of  Cyprididw.  ' 
Cypridae'^  (sip'ri-de),  n.pl.    [NL.]    A  less  eor- 
reot  form  of  Cyprceidce. 

Oyprididae  (si-prid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cypris 
(Cyprid-)  +  -idw.^  A  family  of  ostraeoid  en- 
tomostracoTis  crustaceans,  of  the  order  Ostra- 
C(id,i.  The  techmcal  characters  are :  a  double  median  eye; 
no  heart ;  a  pair  of  light,  strong  valves  or  shells,  not  in- 
dented for  the  passage  of  the  antennso ;  the  anterior  an- 
tennae usually  J-jointed  and  beset  with  long  seta; ;  the  pos- 
terior antennse  usually  6-jointed,  simple,  and  pediform  ; 
two  pairs  of  legs ;  and  the  abdomen  furcate,  with  hooked 
seta-.  The  second  pair  of  antennie  serve  as  locomotory 
and  prehensile  organs.  There  are  several  genera,  chiefly 
fresh-water  forms,  as  Cppris,  Kotodromus,  Bairdia,  etc. 
Cypridina  (sip-ri-di'nii),  ».  [NL.,  <  Cypris 
{Cyprid-)  +  -jnal.]  The'typical  genus  of  ostra- 
eoid crustaceans  of  the  family  Ci/piidiiiidce.  C. 
mcditerranea  is  an  example. 
Cypridiiudae  (sip-ri-din'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cypridina  +  -idce.'\  A  family  of  ostraeoid  ento- 
mostraoous  crustaceans,  of  the  order  Ostracoda. 
The  technical  characters  are :  a  heart  with  dorsal  aspect ; 
large  paired,  lateral,  compoimd,  stalked  eyes ;  the  shells  or 
valves  beaked,  and  deeply  Indented  tor  the  passage  of  the 
antennse  ;  the  anterior  antenna;  bent  and  setose  ;  the  pos- 
terior antennae  biramous,  serving  as  swimming-organs; 
the  manducatory  apparatus  abortive ;  the  palp  long,  pedi- 
form, and  6-iointed  ;  and  the  abdomen  ending  in  a  lamella 
armed  with  spines  and  hooks.  They  are  exclusively  nia- 
rine  organisms.  Cypridina  and  Agterops  are  the  principal 
genera. 
Cyprina  (si-pri'na),  «.  [NL.  Cf.  Cyprinus.'] 
A  genus  of  siphoiiate  bivalve  mollusks,  of  the 
family  Isocardiidw,  or  typical  of  a  family  Cy- 
prinidce,  having  two 
cardinal  teeth  and  a 
lateral  tooth  on  each 
valve.  C.  islandica  is 
a  large  species  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  -Also 
Cyprine. 

Cyprinacea  (sip-ri- 
na'se-a),  re.  j)L  [NL., 
<  Cyprina  +  -acea.']  A 
superfamily  of  mol- 
lusks, represented  hy 
the  Cyprinidce  and  re- 
lated families.  See 
Cyprinidce^. 

cyprinacean  (sip-ri-na'sf-an),  a.  and  «.  [< 
Cyprinacea  +  -are.]  I,  a.  Oi  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cyprinacea. 
II.  re.  One  of  the  Cyprinacea. 
cyprine^  (sip'rin),  a.  [<  Cyprinus.']  In  ickth., 
cyprinoid;  carp-like;  pertaining  to  fishes  of 
the  genus  Cyprinus  or  family  CyprinidcB. 
cyprine^  (sip'rin),  a.  [Short  for  *oypressine,  < 
LL.  eypressinus,  L.  oupressinus,  <  Gr.  mmaplaai- 
vog,  of  the  cypress,  <  Kmdpiaaog,  cypress:  see 
cypress'^.']  Of  or  belonging  to  the  cypress. 
cyprine*  (sip'rin),  «.  [<LL.  cyprinus,  cuprinus, 
of  copper,  <  cuprum,  copper:  see  copper.']  A 
variety  of  vesuvianite  or  idocrase,  of  a  blue  tint, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
copper. 
cyprinid^  (sip'ri-nid),  n.  [<  Cyprinidce^.]  A 
fish  of  the  family  Cyprinidce. 
cyprinid^  (sip'ri-nid),  n.  [<  Cyprinidce^.]  A 
mollusk  of  the  family  Cyprinidce. 
Oyprinidael  (si-prin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cyprinus 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  fresh-water  fishes,  typified 
by  the  genus  Cyprinus  (the  carp),  of  varying 
limits  with  different  authors.  (»)  in  Cuvier's  sys- 
tem, the  first  family  of  Malacopterygii  abdominales,  having 
a  slightly  cleft  mouth  with  weak  and  generally  toothless 
jawa,  the  border  of  the  mouth  being  formed  by  the  inter- 
maxillaries,  and  the  trifling  armature  of  the  jaws  consist- 
ing of  the  deeply  indented  pharyngeals ;  a  small  number 
of  branchial  rays ;  the  body  scaly ;  and  no  adipose  dorsal 
fin.  (&)  In  GUnther's  system,  a  family  of  physostomous 
fishes,  with  body  generally  covered  with  scales ;  head 
naked ;  margin  of  upper  jaw  formed  by  the  intermaxilla- 
ries;  mouth  toothless;  lower  pharyngeal  bones  well  de- 
veloped, falciform  and  parallel  with  the  branchial  arches, 
and  provided  with  teeth  in  two  or  three  series ;  air-blad- 
der large,  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion 
by  a  constriction,  or  into  a  right  and  a  left  portion  inclosed 
in  an  osseous  capsule  (absent  in  Homaloptera) ;  and  ova- 
rian sacs  closed,  (c)  In  Gill's  system,  a  family  of  eventog- 
nathous  fishes,  with  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed 
by  the  intermaxillaries  alone,  the  pharyngeal  teeth  few, 
and  three  basal  branchihyals.  Even  with  its  narrowest 
limits,  it  is  the  largest  family  of  fishes,  containing  nearly 
1,000  species,  which  by  some  are  referred  to  more  than 
200  genera,  but  by  others  to  much  fewer.  Very  numerous 
representatives  occur  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Korth  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  Asia,  and  fewer  in  those  of  Africa,  where 
they  have  apparently  found  their  way  in  later  Tertiary 
times.  They  are  absent  from  the  streams  of  South  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ex- 
cept those  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago.  Ab(mt  250  spe- 
cies have  been  found  in  the  United  States,  most  of  which 
are  very  small.  In  Europe  and  Asia  species  contribute 
largely  to  the  food-supply  of  the  people,  but  in  America 
very  few  are  of  any  economical  importance.    The  moat 


Cyprinodon  ■varieffatus. 
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valuable  is  the  true  carp,  Cyprinus  mrpio,  which  has  been 
introduced  and  is  now  largely  cultivated  In  the  United 
States.  Another  species  widely  dispersed  is  the  ornamen- 
tal goldfish,  Carassius  (or  Cyprinus)  auratus.  Dace,  roach, 
chub,  shiiier,  and  minnow  are  names  applied  to  various 
species.    See  cuts  under  carp'^  and  goldfish. 

Cyprinidae^  (si-prin'i-de), n.pl.  IN'L.,<  Cyprina 
+  -idee.]  In  conch.,  a  family  of  siphonate  bi- 
valve mollusks,  taking  name  from  the  genus 
Cyprina.  The  technical  characters  are :  a  regular,  equi- 
valve,  oval  shell,  with  thick,  strong  epidermis;  1-3  prin- 
cipal cardinal  teeth ;  a  simple  pallial  line ;  and  the  edges 
of  the  mantle  fnsed  to  form  two  siphonal  openings.  Also 
called  Jsocardiidce.    See  cut  under  Cyprina. 

cypriniform  (si-prin'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Cy- 
prinus, q.  v.,  +  'L.fmina,  shape.]  In  form  re- 
sembling a  cyprinoid  fish ;  carp-like. 

Cyprinina  (sip-ri-ni'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cypri- 
nus -\-  -ina^.]  In  Giinther's  system,  the  second 
group  of  CyprinidcB.  The  technical  characters  are :  an 
air-bladder  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion 
(not  inclosed  in  an  osseous  capsule) ;  pharyngeal  teeth  in 
single,  double,  or  triple  series,  and  few  in  number,  the  outer 
series  not  containing  more  than  7 ;  the  anal  fin  very  short, 
with  !i  or  6,  exceptionally  7,  branched  rays ;  a  lateral  line 
running  along  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  and  the  dorsal  fin 
opposite  to  the  ventrals. 

Cyprinodon  (si-prin'6-don),  n.  [NL.,  <_Gr. 
mmplvoQ,  a  carp,   +   b6i>v,  Ionic  form  of  bdoiiQ 

{bdovT-)  =  B. 
tooth.]     The 
typicalgenus 
of   the   fam- 
ily   Cyprino- 
dontidce.  La- 
cipMe,  1803. 
cyprinodont 
(si  -  prin '  6  - 
dont),  a.  and 
re.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cy- 
prinodontidce. 
II.  n.  Same  as  cyprinodontid. 

cyprinodontid  (si-prin-o-don'tid),  n.  A  fish  of 
the  family  Cyprinodontidce. 

Oyprinodontidae  (si-prin-o-don'ti-de),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cyprinodon{t-)  +  -idee.]  A  family  of 
haplomous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Cypri- 
nodon. The  head  and  body  are  covered  with  scales ;  the 
margin  of  the  upper  jaws  is  formed  by  the  intermaxilla- 
ries only ;  there  are  teeth  in  both  jaws ;  the  upper  and 
lower  pharyngeals  have  cardiform  teeth ;  the  dorsal  fin  is 
situated  on  the  hinder  half  of  the  body ;  the  stomach  is 
without  a  blind  sac ;  and  the  pyloric  appendages  are  absent. 
Many  of  them  are  known  as  Jdlliftshes,  mummychogs,  etc. — 
CyprinodontidSB  camivorse,  in  Giinther's  classification 
of  fishes,  the  first  group  of  Cyprinodontidce,  characterized 
by  the  bones  of  each  mandibulary  being  firmly  united,  and 
the  intestinal  tract  abort  or  but  little  convoluted. — Cy- 
prinodontidse  limnophagse,  in  Giinther'a  classification 
of  fishes,  a  group  of  Cyprinodontidce,  characterized  by  the 
bones  of  each  mandibulary  not  being  united  (the  dentary 
being  movable),  and  the  intestinal  canal  with  numerous 
convolutions.    The  sexes  are  differentiated. 

Cyprinodontina  (si-prin^o-don-ti'na),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cyprinodon(t-)  +  -ma^.]  In  "GUnther's 
classification  of  fishes,  a  subgroup  of  Cyprino- 
dontidce carnivorce,  in  which  the  anal  fin  of  the 
male  is  not  modified  into  an  intromittent  organ, 
and  the  teeth  are  incisor-like  and  notched. 

cyprinodontoid  (si-prin-o-don'toid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Cyprinodon(t-)  +  -oid.]     I,  a.  Same  as  cy- 
prinodont. 
II.  re.  Same  as  cyprinodontid. 

cyprinoid  (sip'ri-noid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Carp- 
Eke  ;  cyprine ;  pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 

.  acters  of  the  Cyprinoidea. 

II.   n.   A  carp  or  carp-like  fish ;    a  fish  of 
cyprinoid  character;  one  of  the  Cyprinoidea. 

Cyprinoidea  (sip-ri-noi'df-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cyprinus  +  -oidea.]  A  superfamily  of  pleoto- 
spondylous  fishes,  embracing  the  families  Cy- 
prinidce (carps,  etc.),  Somalopteridce  (Bast  In- 
dian fishes),  Catostomidce  (suckers),  and  Coii- 
tidce  (loaches). 

cyprinoidean  (sip-ri-noi'df-an),  a.  and  n.     [< 
Cyprinoidea  +  -an.]    I.  a.  Of  cyprinoid  char- 
acter; cyprinoid. 
II.  n .  One  of  the  Cyprinoidea. 

Cyprinus  (si-pri'nus),  re.     [NL.,  <  L.  cyprinus, 

<  Gr.  KimplvoQ,  a  carp.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Cyprinidce;  the  carps  proper.  The 
genus  has  varied  within  wide  limits.  By  Linnaeus  and  the 
old  authors  all  the  eventognathous  fishes,  as  cyprinids, 
catostomids,  and  cobitids,  with  some  others,  were  includ- 
ed. It  gradually  underwent  delimitation  by  many  zoolo- 
gists, and  is  now  generally  restricted  to  the  carp.  'The 
common  cultivated  carp  is  C.  carpio,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.  C.  auratus  is  the  common  goldfish,  but 
it  belongs  properly  to  a  very  distinct  genus,  Carassius.  See 
carp  2. 

Cypriot  (sip'ri-ot),  re.    See  Cypriote. 
Cypriote  (sip'ri-6t),  n.  and  a.     [=  P.  Cypriot, 
Chypriot  =  It.  Cipriotto,  <  L.  Cyprius,  Cyprian, 

<  Cyprus,  Cyprus.]    I.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of 


Cyprus 

Cyprus,  a  large  island  lying  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  forming  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  though  occupied  and  adminis- 
tered by  Great  Britain  since  1878 ;  specifically 
one  of  the  primitive  rape  of  inhabitants,  Greek 
in  language  and  affinity. — 2.  The  Greek  dialect 
of  Cyprus. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
—  Cypriote  alphabet,  a  syllabic  character,  of  disputed 
origm,  used  anciently  for  writing  the  Cypriote  Greek 
dialect.—  Croriote  pottery,  a  class  of  potteiy  found  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus ;  specifically,  the  ancient  vessels  of 
a  somewhat  coarse  baked  clay,  found  generally  in  tombs 


Cypriote  Pottery. 

and  showing  in  their  form  and  in  their  decoration,  whether 
geometric  or  derived  from  animal  or  vegetable  types,  etc. 
a  close  affiliation  to  important  series  of  pottery  made  oil 
the  mainland  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  in  other  islands,  as 
Ehodes  and  Thera.  This  pottery  is  important  for  tlie 
tracing  of  connecting-links  between  the  art  of  Greece  and 
that  of  other  lands,  as,  for  instance,  in  its  exhibition  of 
the  gradual  modification  and  Hellenization  of  the  Egyp- 
tian lotus  as  a  decorative  motive. 
Also  Cyprian. 

cypripedin  (sip-ri-pe'din),  n.  [<  Cypripedinm 
+  -in^.]  The  precipitate  formed  when  water 
is  added  to  a  strong  tincture  prepared  from  the 
roots  of  plants  of  the  genus  Cypripediwm. 

Cypripedium  (sip-ri-pe'di-um),  re.  [NL.,  <  (Jr. 
Kvnpig,  Aphrodite  (see  Cyprian),  +  mrfrav,  a 
plain,  <  nidov,  the  ground,  akin  to  irohs  (nod-) 
=  B.  foot.]  A  genus  of  orchids,  remarkable  for 
having  the  two  lateral  anthers  perfect,  while 
the  third  forms  a  dilated  fleshy  appendage  above 
the  stigma.  The  lip  is  large  and  saccate  or  somewhat 
slipper-shaped,  whence  the  common  names  tady's-8lii}per 
and  (in  the  United  States)  moccasin-Jtowcr.     There  are 
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about  40  species,  ranging  from  the  tropics  to  the  colder 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  .Af'^Slfi 
species,  C.  Calceolus,  is  rarely  found  in  Great  Britain ;  ID 
species  occur  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  larger  number 
belong  to  the  tropics  of  America.  The  tropical  species 
generally  have  thick,  veinless  leaves ;  and  several  of  them 
are  in  frequent  cultivation  in  greenhouses,  ^^^j'^.'J^, 
forms  have  been  largely  increased  in  number  by  hyDnai- 
zation. 

Oypris  (si'pris),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Cypris,  <  w. 
KWpff,  Veinis  (Aphrodite) :  Bee  Cyprian.}  lae 
typical  genus  of  ostra- 
eodes,  of  the  family  Cypri- 
did(B.  The  species  are  among 
the  numerous  and  varied  forma 

of  minute  fresli-water    crusta-       /  .-f^^BMi^^^iMP-^ 
ceans    known    as    water-fleas, 
swarming  in  ditches,  pools,  and 
other  stagnant  waters.     Their  _ 

shells  abound  in  a  fossil  state,  ^  Species  of  Cy/rt's,  highly 
in  fresh-water  strata,  from  the  magnified. 

Carboniferous  formation  up-  ^,  r  //,  anteimules  and 
ward.  a„.enn==.^.^,/,//.W.S: 

cypruslf  (si'prus),  n. 
[L.,  <  Gr.  Khwpog,  a  tree 
growing  in  Cyprus,  sup- 
posed to  Tdc  the  same  as 

theHeb.  gopher,  <  Kvirpog,  Cyprus. . , 

word  and  tree  from  cypress^  (L.  cupressus),  mm 
which  in  E.  it  has  been  confused:  see  «»»■«»« 'J 
The  Latin  name  of  a  tree,  Lcmsoma  f«^«^^ 
common  henna,  growing  in  Cyprus  and  ii'ZJV  > 
yielding  a  fragrant  oil.  „ 

cyprus^t  (si'prus),  n.    Same  as  cypress'. 


diblesand  maxiltei  |,m" 
illary  appendage;  O  ^  *'' 
hoiacicnienibeKl  «,mn- 

dlbularpalp; '.»"''"''"''• 
o,  eye. 

A  difEerent 


cyprus-bird 

cypnis-bird  (si'pms-TDferd),  n.  The  blackcap, 
or  European  black-capped  warbler,  Sylvia  or 
Curruca  atricapilla. 

cyprUBite  (si'prus-it),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Cyprus  + 
-ite^.']  An  iron  sulphate  occurring  in  yellow 
Incrustations  in  western  Cyprus. 

Cyprus  turpentine.  See  Cliian  turpentine,  un- 
der Cliian, 

cypsela  (sip'se-la),  n. ;  pi.  cypselce  (-le).    [NL., 

<  Gr.  nviithi,  any  hollow  vessel,  the  hollow  of 
the  ear  (cf.  cyphella),  prob.  akin  to  /ciiTreAAov, 
a  cup:  see  cup.'\  In  hot,  an  achene  with  an 
adnata  calyx,  as  in  the  Compositm. 

Cypseli  (sip'se-li),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  ayp- 
selus,  a  swift:  see  C!ypselus.~\  A  superfamUy 
group  of  pieariau  birds,  approximately  equal  to 
the  Macrochires  of  Nitzsch,  and  now  usually 
consisting  of  the  three  families  Cypselidce,  Tro- 
chiUdos,  and  Caprimulgidce :  same  as  Cypseloi- 
des,  CypseUformes,  or  Cypselomorphm. 

Oypselidae  (sip-sel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyp- 
setus  +  4dce.^  A  family  of  fissirostral  ma- 
croehiran  non-passerine  birds  f  the  swifts.  The 
technical  characters  are :  a  very  small,  deeply  cleft,  un- 
bristled  bill,  with  expofeed  nostrils ;  extremely  long 
pointed  wings,  with  graduated  primaries  and  short  sec- 
ondaries ;  small  weak  feet,  unfitted  for  progression,  fre- 
quently with  an  abnormal  ratio  of  the  phalanges ;  enor- 
monsly  developed  salivary  glands ;  the  sternum  entire  be- 
hind; the  furculum  U-shaped  ;  no  eseca;  the  leg-muscles 
anomalogonatous ;  and  several  narrowly  oval,  white  eggs. 
Tlie  swifts  are  a  well-marked  family  of  from  6  to  8  genera 
and  about  50  species,  resembling  swallows,  and  often  so  mis- 
called. They  are  divided  into  two  subfamilies,  Cypselince 
and  Chxtwrinoe.    See  cuts  under  Chcetura  and  Cypselus. 

cypseliform  (sip'se-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  cypse- 
liformis,  <  L.  cypselus,  a  swift, .+  forma,  shape.] 
Having  the  form  or  structure  of  a  swift ;  re- 
sembling the  Cypselidce.    Also  cypselomorphic. 

Cypseliformes  (sip"'se-li-f6r'mez),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  oypseliformis :  see  cypseliform.']  A  super- 
family  of  macroohiran  non-passerine  birds, 
containing  the  swifts,  goatsuckers,  and  hum- 
ming-birds ;  the  long-handed  series  of  picarian 
birds :  nearly  the  same  as  the  Macrochires,  and 
the  same  as  the  Cypseloides  of  Blyth  and  Oyp- 
selomorphce  of  Huxley.  The  syrinx  has  not  more 
than  one  pair  of  intrinsic  muscles ;  the  palate  is  aegithog- 
nathous ;  the  oil-gland  is  nude  ;  the  legs  are  anomalo- 
gonatous :  the  sternum  is  broad,  deeply  keeled,  entire  or 
notched  behind  ]  the  tail  has  10  rectrices ;  the  distal  seg- 
ments of  the  wing  are  greatly  elongated  in  conipai'ison 
with  the  proximal  one,  and  the  pinion  bears  10  rapidly 
graduated  flight-feathers,  producing  along,  pointed  win^; 
the  feet  are  small,  scarcely  serviceable  for  progression, 
with  variously  modified  digits,  sometimes  of  abnormal 
ratio  of  phalanges,  but  neither  syndactyl  nor  zygodac- 
tyl ;  and  the  hind  toe  is  elevated  or  reversed  in  some 
forms,  in  which  also  the  front  toes  may  be  semi-palmate. 
The  bill  shows  two  diverse  types,  being  tenuirostral  in 
the  humming-birds  and  fissirostral  in  the  swifts  and  goat- 
suckers. The  group  is  contrasted  among  picarian  birds 
with  the  CucuUformes  and  the  Piciformes. 

Oypselinse  (sip-se-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyp- 
selus +  ■4nce.'\  A  subfamily  of  Cypselidce;  the 
typical  swifts.  The  ratio  of  the  phalanges  is  abnor- 
mal, all  the  front  toes  being  3-]ointed,  with  very  short 
basal  phalanges ;  the  hallux  is  reversed  or  lateral ;  and  the 
feet  are  more  or  less  completely  feathered.  It  contains 
about  25  species,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Cypselus,  and  most- 
ly of  the  old  world.  Pwnyptila  is  the  leading  American 
form.    See  cut  under  Cypselics. 

cypseline  (sip'se-lin),  a.  [<  Cypselus  +  -»»ei.] 
Swift-like ;  having  the  characters  of  a  swift ; 
pertainiag  to  the  family  Cypselidce  or  genus 
Cypselus. 

cypseloid  (sip'se-loid),  a.     [<  NL.  cypseloides, 

<  Gr.  Kvfe?U)i,  a  swift,  +  ddog,  form.]  Resem- 
bling a  swift;  cypseliform;  specifically,  per- 
taining to  the  superfamily  Cypseloides. 

Cypseloides  (sip-se-loi'dez),  n.  [NL. :  see  cyp- 
seloid.] 1.  A  genus  of  swifts,  of  the  family 
OijpselidcB  and  subfamily  Chceturince,  having  the 
phalanges  of  the  toes  normal,  the  tarsi  naked, 
and  the  tail  forked,  its  feathers  not  mueronate. 
—2.  [Used  as  a  plural.]  In  Blyth's  classifica- 
tion of  birds  (1849),  a  series  or  superfamily  of 
his  Sirepitores  heterodactyli,  consisting  of  the 
podargues  and  moth-hunters,  or  Podargidm  and 
Caprimulgidce,  grouped  together  under  the  name 
Parvirostres,  and  of  the  swifts  and  humming- 
birds, Cypselidce  and  Trochilidce,  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  name  Tenuirostres. 

cypselomorph  (sip'se-lo-m6rf),  n.  One  of  the 
CypseloMorphce. 

Cypselomorphse  (sip"se-lo-m6r'fe),  n.pl.  [NL., 
\  Gr.  KifE?Mg,  a  swift,  +  fiop(j>%  form.]  In  Hux- 
ley's system  of  classification  (1867),  a  group 
of  SBgithognathous  birds,  the  same  as  Cfypseli, 
Cypseloides,  or  Cypseliformes,  considered  as  con- 
necting the  Coracomorphee  and  the  Cocoygo- 
ntorphoB.  The  technical  characters  are :  a  broad,  deeply 
carinate  sternum,  entire  or  singly  or  doubly  notched  lie- 
hind,  without  a  furcate  manubrium ;  a  rudimentaiy  hypo- 
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clidium  or  none ;  no  expanded  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle ; 
and  not  more  than  one  pair  of  intrinsic  syringeal  muscles. 

cypselomorphic  (sip"s6-l6-m6r'fik),  o.  [As 
Cypselomorphm  +  -ic]     Same  as  cypseliform. 

Cypselus  (sip'se-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cypselus,  < 
Orr.  /cii^EAoc,  the  swift.]  The  typical  genus  of 
swifts,  of  the  family  Cypselidce  and  subfamily 


Common  European  Swift  {^Cypselus  apus). 

Cypselince,  having  the  hind  toe  versatile  and 
the  tarsi  feathered.  There  are  numerous  spe- 
cies, chiefly  of  the  old  world.  0.  apus  is  the 
common  swift  of  Europe. 

Cyrena  (si-re'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Cyrene,  Gr. 
Kvp^j;,  a  name  of  several  nymphs.]  The 
typical  genus  of  mollusks  of  the  family  Cyre- 
nidce.     LamarcTc,  1806. 

Cyrenaic  (si-rf-na'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Cyrenai- 
cus,  <  Gr.  Kvpr/vaUdg,  <  Kvpijvri,  L.  Cyrene.]  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Cyrene,  an  ancient  Greek 
city,  capital  of  Cyreuaica,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa. —  2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Greek  school  of  hedonistic  philosophy  estab- 
lished by  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  a  disciple  of 
Socrates.  According  to  Aristippus,  pleasure  is  the  only 
rational  aim,  and  the  relative  values  of  ditf  erent  pleasui'es 
are  to  be  determined  by  their  relative  intensities  and  dura- 
tions. He  maintained  also  that  cognition  is  limited  to 
sensation. 

There  is  not  that  sect  of  Philosophers  among  the  heathen 
so  dissolute,  no,  not  Epicurus,  nor  Aristippus,  with  all  his 
Cyrenaick  rout,  but  would  shut  his  school  dores  against 
such  greasy  sophisters. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Concl. 

Also  Cyrenian. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philoso- 
phers.    See  I.,  2.  _ 

Oyrenaicism  (si-re-na'i-sizm),  n.  [<  Cyrenaic 
+  4sm,.]  The  doctrines  of  the  Cyrenaic  phi- 
losophers. See  Cyrenaic,  a.,  2. 
Cyrenian  (si-re'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cyrena  + 
■4an;  L.  Cyrenceus" Cyrenaicus,  etc.:  see  Cyre- 
naic]   I.  a.  Same  as  Cyrenaic. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cyrene. 
See  Cyrenaic. 

They  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  coming 
out  of  the  country,  and  on  him  they  laid  the  cross. 

Luke  xxiii.  26. 

cyrenid  (si-ren'id),  n.  A  bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  family  Cyrenidce. 

Cyrenidae  (si-ren'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyrena 
+  -idee.]  A  family 
of  siphonate  lamelli- 
branchiate  mollusks, 
typified  by  the  genus 
Cyrena.  They  have  a  sub- 
circular  shell,  an  exter- 
nal ligament,  and  several 
hinge-teeth.  The  animal 
has  separate  short  siphons, 
a  large  compressed  foot, 
and  triangular  palpi;  the 
shell  has  2  or  3  cardinal 
teeth  and  anterior  as  well 
as  posterior  ones,  and  an  ex- 
ternal upraised  ligament.  The  species  are  inhabitants 
of  fresh  or  brackish  waters.  By  many  conchologists  the 
species  are  associated  in  one  family  with  the  Cycladidce  or 
Sphcuriidce.    Also  Corbioulidce. 

In  fresh  waters  the  world  over  occurs  a  group  of  usually 
small  bivalve  shells,  covered  with  an  amber  or  brown  epi- 
dermis, while  in  the  brackish  waters  of  warmer  countries 
occur  some  larger  forms.  The  f amUy  under  which  these 
are  assembled  is  variously  known  as  Cycladidae  or  Cyreni- 
dce, the  latter  name  being  preferable. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  275. 

Oyrillacese  (sir-i-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyril- 
la,  the  typical  genus  (prob.  <  Cyrillus,  Cyril), 
+  -acece.]    A  natural  order  of  small  evergreen 


Cyrtonyx 

dicotyledonous  trees  or  shrubs,  of  uncertain  re- 
lationship, but  now  placed  among  the  polypeta- 
lous  orders,  near  the  Ilicinece.  There  are  about  e 
known  species,  constituting  4  genera,  all  natives  of  North 
or  tropical  America.  Cyrilla,  CH/ionia,  and  Elliottia,  each 
of  a  single  species,  ape  found  in  the  southern  United  States, 
with  fragrant  white  flowers  in  racemes,  and  heavy  and 
compact  wood,  whence  the  common  name  of  ironwood. 

Cyrillic  (si-ril'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  Cyrillus,  <  Gr. 
KipiMog,  a  proper  name,  Cyril.  ]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  St.  Cyril ;  specifically,  noting  an  alphabet 
adopted  by  the  Slavic  peoples  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  Church,  invented  by  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius, the  apostles  of  the  Slavs,  in  the  ninth 
century,  it  is  believed  to  have  superseded  the  Glago- 
litic  as  being  easier  both  for  the  copyist  to  write  and  for  the 
foreigner  to  acquire.  .Some  of  its  signs  are  modified  from 
the  Glagolitic,  but  those  which  Greek  and  Slavic  have  in 
common  are  taken  fx-om  the  Greek.  It  was  brought  into 
general  use  by  St.  Cyril's  pupil,  Clement,  first  bishop  of 
Bulgaria.  The  Uussian  alphabet  is  a  slight  modification 
of  it. 

cyriologicf  (sir"i-o-loj'ik),  a.  [Also  formerly 
curiologic;  <  Gr.  iivpio?ioyiK6g,  speaking  literally 
(applied  to  hieroglyphics  which  consist  of  sim- 
ple pictures,  not  symbols,  of  the  things  meant), 

<  Kiipiog,  authorized,  legitimate,  proper,  vernac- 
ular, lit.  having  power  (see  church),  +  -/loyi/ciif, 
< /l^yeiv,  speak.]  1.  Eclating  to  hieroglyphies^ 
of  a  certain  sort  (see  etymology). —  2.  Relating- 
or  pertaining  to  capital  letters. 

Cyrtellaria  (ser-te-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kvprdg,  curved,  arched,  +  dim.  -ella  -h  -aria.] 
A  family  or  an  order  of  nassellarian  radiolari- 
aus,  having  a  complete  lattice-shell  enveloping 
the  central  capsule.  It  is  divided  into  the  sub- 
orders Spyroidea,  Botryodea,  and  Cyrtoidea. 

Cyrtida  (ser'ti-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  nvprdg, 
curved,  arched,  +  -ida.]  A  family  of  monopy- 
Isean  radiolarians,  having  a  silicious  skeleton 
in  the  form  of  a  monaxonic  or  triradiate  test. 
See  JSucyrtidiidce.    Maechel. 

cyrtoceran  (ser-tos'e-ran),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Cyrto- 
ceras  4-  -an.]     Same  as  cyrtoceratitic. 

Cyrtoceras  (ser-tos'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  nvprdg, 
curved,  arched,  -)-  nepag,  horn.]  A  genus  of  fos- 
sil oephalopods  having  the  shell  bent  or  bowed. 
.Also  Curtocera,  Cyrtocera,  Cyrtocerus,  Cyrthoce- 
rus,  and  Cyrtoceratites. 

cyrtoceratid  (ser-to-ser'a-tid),  n.  A  cephalo- 
pod  of  the  family  Cyrtoceratidce. 

Cyrtoceratidse  (ser"to-se-rat'i-de),  n.pl.   [NL., 

<  Cyrtoceras  (-cerat-j  +  -ides.]  A  family  of 
nautiloid  oephalopods,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cyrtoceras.  The  shell  is  arched,  the  siphon  small  and 
subcentral  or  submarg^nal,  and  the  aperture  simple. 
Numerous  species  inhabited  the  Paleozoic  seas.  Generally 
aggregated  with  the  Nautilidce. 

cyrtoceratite  (ser-to-ser'a-tit),  n.  [<  Cyrto- 
ceras (-cerat-)  +  -ite^.]  A  Jossil  oephalopod  of 
the  genus  Cyrtoceras. 

cyrtoceratitic  (ser-to-ser-a-tit'ik),  a.  [<  cyr- 
toceratite +  -ic]  Having  the  character  of  a 
cyrtoceratite ;  bent  or  bowed,  as  certain  fossil 
oephalopods :  opposed  to  orthoceratitic.    Also- 


cyrtolite  (ser'to-lit),  n. .  [<  Gr.  Kvprdg,  curved, 
-f  XWog,  stone.]  A  mineral  related  to  zircon  in 
form  and  composition,  but  hydrous,  and  per- 
haps resulting  from  its  alteration.  The  faces 
of  the  crystals  are  commonly  convex,  whence- 
the  name. 

cyrtometer  (ser-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  miprdg, 
curved,  bent,  +  /ihpov,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
chest. 

The  cyrt&meter  is  used  for  delineating  the  external  con- 
tour of  the  chest  and  for  exact  comparison  of  one  side- 
with  the  other.  Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXV.  193. 

Cyrtonyx  (ser'to-niks),  n.  [NL.  (J.  Gould, 
1845),  <  Gr.  icvprdg,  curved,  arched,  +  ovv^,  nail.J 


Right  Valve  of  Cyrena  cyprinoides. 


Massena  Quail  or  Partridge  {Cyrtonyx  massena).. 


Cyrbonyx 

A  genus  of  American  partridges  or  quails,  tlie 
harlequin  quails,  of  the  family  Tetraonidw  and 
subfamily  Odontophorince  or  Ortygince:  so  called 
from  the  large  curved  claws.  The  bill  is  very  stoat ; 
the  head  crested  ;  the  tail  so  short  that  the  rectrices  are 
almost  hidden  by  the  coverts  ;  and  the  wing-coverts  and 
inner  secondai'ies  elongated,  covering  the  primaries  when 
the  wing  is  closed.  The  type  is  the  Massena  quail  or  par- 
tridge of  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico,  C 
massena,  a  handsome  species,  the  male  of  which  has  the 
face  curiously  striped  with  black  and  white,  the  under 
parts  being  velvety-black  and  mahogany-brown,  crowded 
with  circular  white  spots. 

Cyrtophyllum  (sSr-to-fil'um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kvprdg,  curved,  arched,  +  ^vkiav,  leaf.]  A  ge- 
nus of  orthopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Lo- 
cusUdce,  of  large  size,  green  color,  broad  foli- 
aeeous  wings,  and  arboreal  habits ;  the  katy- 
dids. There  are  a  dozen  species  in  the  United  States.  C. 
concavus  is  the  common  katydid.  Also  CyrtophyUun.  Bur- 
meUter,  1838.     See  cut  under  katydid. 

cyst  (sist),  n.  [<  NL.  eystis,  <  G-r.  Kiartf,  the 
bladder,  a  bag,  pouch,  <  kvciv,  conceive,  be 
pregnant,  orig.  hold,  contain.  Of.  cyma.'i  1. 
In  anat.,  a  bladder;  a  large  vesicle. — 2.  In 
pathol.,  a  bladder-like  bag  or  vesicle  in  animal 
bodies  which  includes  morbid  matter. 

The  lai-val  form  of  tape-worm  which  is  commonly  de- 
veloped in  cysts  of  the  liver  of  the  mouse  and  the  rat. 

Owen,  Anat.,  v. 

3.  In  zool.,  a  hydatid;  a  cystic  worm,  or  encyst- 
ed state  of  a  tapeworm. — 4.  In  cryptogamic  hot., 
a  cell  or  cavity,  usually  inclosing  other  cells  or 
reproductive  bodies,  as  an  envelop  inclosing  a 
group  of  diatoms  or  desmids,  or  a  cell  contain- 
ing an  antherozoid;  in  certain  algae,  a  spore- 
case.     See  coniocyst. 

Sometimes,  improperly,  cist. 
Dermoid  cyst.   See  dermoid.—  Ovarian  cyst.   See  ova- 
rian. 

cystadenoma  (sis'''ta-de-n6'ma),  n. ;  pi.  cystade- 
nomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  cystis,  cyst,  -t-  adeno- 
ma.}   An  adenoma  in  which  cysts  are  formed. 

cystalgia  (sis-tal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kvarig, 
bladder,  +  a9fyog,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  pain  in 
the  urinary  bladder:  especially  applied  to  pain 
coming  in  paroxysms. 

cystatrophia  (sis-ta-tro'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
/cwTif,  bladder,  +  drpo^i'a,  atrophy.]  Inpathol., 
atrophy  of  the  bladder.     Dunglison. 

cystectasy  (sis-tek'ta-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  niiang,  blad- 
der, -t-  cKTaaiCj  extension,  <  tKreiveiv,  extend: 
see  extend."]  1.  Dilatation  of  the  bladder. — 2. 
In  stirg. ,  a  form  of  lithotoniy  in  which  a  dilator 
is  introduced  through  an  incision  in  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  and  forcibly 
dilates  the  prostatic  portion  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the  stone. 
Also  called  Uthectasy. 

cysted  (sis'ted),  a.  [<  cyst  +  -ed^.]  Inclosed 
m  a  cyst ;  encysted. 

oysteuainth  (sis'tel-minth),  ».  [<  Gr.  Kvang,  a 
bladder  (see  cyst),  +  eliuvg  {clfuvd-),  a  worm.] 
A  cystic  worm. 

.cystenchyma,  cystenchyme  (sis-teng'ki-ma, 
-kim),  H.  [NL.  cystenchyma,  <  Gr.  Kvarig,  a  blad- 
der (see  cyst),  +  t/x^iJ-a,  an  infusion.]  A  kind 
of  connective  tissue  occurring  in  some  sponges, 
in  some  respects  resembling  certain  kinds  of 
vegetable  parenchyma,  consisting  of  closely  ad- 
jacent oval  cells  of  large  size  with  thin  walls 
and  fluid  contents. 

Cystenchyme  very  commonly  forms  a  layer  just  below 
the  skin  of  some  Geodinidse ;  .  .  .  and  as,  on  teasing  the 
eortex,  ...  a  large  number  of  refringent  fluid  globules 
immiscible  with  water  are  set  free,  it  is  just  possible  it  is 
sometimes  a  fatty  tissue.     Sollas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  419. 

cystenchymatous  (sis-teng-kim'a-tus),  a.  [< 
cystenchyma{t-)  +  -ous.]  Having  the  character 
or  quality  of  cystenchyma ;  containing  or  con- 
sisting of  cystenchyma. 

cystenchyme,  n.     See  cystenchyma. 

Gysteoidae  (sis-tf-oi'de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Cystoidea. 

cystic^  (sis'tik),  a.  [=  P.  cystique  =  Sp.  cistico 
=  Pg.  cystico  =  It.  cistico,  <  NL.  cysticus,  <  cys- 
tis, a  cyst:  see  cyst.]  1.  In  anat.,  pertaining 
to  a  cyst,  in  any  sense.  Specifically — (a)  Pertaining 
to  the  hepatic  cyst  or  gall-bladder :  as,  the  cystic  duct  (con- 
veying gall  into  the  gall-bladder);  the  cystic  artery  (a 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery  going  to  the  gall-bladder) ; 
the  cystic  plexus  of  nerves  ;  a  cystic  concretion  ;  a  cystic 
remedy,  (6)  Pertaining  to  the  iirinary  bladder. 
2.  ResembUng  a  cyst;  cystoid;  vesicular; 
bladdery. —  3.  Having  a  cyst  or  cysts;  full  of 
cysts  ;  cystose:  as,  a  cystictnruoT. —  4.  In  zool., 
encysted;  oysticercoid ;  hydatid:  specifically 
applied  to  the  encysted  or  hydatid  state  of  any 
tapeworm  (Tcenia):  opposed  to  cestoid  (which 
see). 
Also,  improperly,  cistic. 
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Cystic  wonn,  or  bladder-worm^  a  hydatid  or  scolex  of 
a  tapeworm,  which  may  be  a  cysticercus  with  one  tsenia- 
head,  or  a  coenure  or  echinococcus  with  several  such  heads. 
See  these  words,  and  cut  under  taenia. 

cystic^  (sis'tik),  a.  [<  cyst{in)  +  -ic]  Pertain- 
iug  to  or  derived  from  cystin — cyatic  oxld,  C3 
H5NO2S,  a  substance  occurring  in  rare  cases  in  urinary 
calculi  which  have  a  crystalline  structure  and  are  insolu- 
ble in  wajer,  alcohol,  and  ether :  same  as  cystin. 

Cysticat  (sis'ti-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
cysticus:  see  cysUc^.']  An  old  name  of  cystic 
worms,  hydatids,  or  cysticeroi,  collectively, 
given  when  these  were  supposed  to  be  a  natural 
group  of  mature  organisms.    Budolphi. 

cysticercoid  (sis-ti-s6r'koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  cysti- 
cercus +  -oid.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
cysticercus  or  other  larva  of  a  tapeworm ;  hy- 
datid. 

II.  n.  The  hydatid  or  encysted  state  of  the 
larva  of  any  tapeworm. 

The  dog  devours  the  louse,  and  the  cysticercoid  becomes 
a  Tienia  cucumerina  in  his  intestine. 

Hvicley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  187. 

cysticercus  (sis-ti-ser'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  /c{i- 
arig,  bladder  (see  cyst),  +  KtpKo;,  tail.]  A  cystic 
worm  or  bladder-worm ;  a  hydatid ;  an  encysted 
scolex  or  tsenia-head ;  the  encysted  state  of  the 
larva  of  a  tapeworm.  The  name  was  originally  given 
as  a  generic  term,  under  the  impression  that  the  so-called 
Cysticercits  celluloscB  was  a  distinct  genus  and  species  of 
a  parasite.  It  is  the  larva  of  the  Tcenia  solium,  foimd  in 
measly  pork,  and  developing  in  man  into  the  tapeworm.  It 
has  but  one  tsenia-head  in  the  cyst,  and  the  term  cysticer- 
cus is  retained  as  a  convenient  designation  of  such  larvse. 
Thus,  the  cysticercus  of  the  ox  becomes  in  man  Tcenia 
mediocanellata ;  the  Cysticercus  pisiformis  of  the  rabbit 
becomes  Tcenia  sen'ata  of  the  dog,  wolf,  or  fox ;  the  Cysti- 
cercus fasciolaris  of  the  rat  and  mouse  develops  in  the  cat 
as  Taenia  erassicollis.  The  cystic  worm  of  Tcenia  cocnu- 
rus  of  the  dog  has  many  heads,  and  is  known  as  a  coenure ; 
and  the  Ccenurus  cerebralin  is  found  in  the  brain  of  sheep. 
Another  form  of  many-headed  cystic  worm,  comphcated 
by  proliferation,  is  the  larva  of  Taenia  echinococcus  of  the 
dog,  known  as  an  echinococcus,  Echinococcus  veterinorum 
being  found  in  the  liver  of  man  as  well  as  of  various  do- 
mestic animals.  See  taenia,  coenure,  echinococcus,  and  scolex. 

cysticle  (sis'ti-kl);  n.  [<  NL.  *cysticula,  dim. 
of  cystis,  a  cyst :  see  cyst.]    A  small  cyst. 

In  some  Acalephae  the  cysticles  are  not  complicated  with 
pigment  cells.  Owen,  Anat.,  ix. 

cystid  (sis'tid),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kvang,  a  bladder  (a 
sac,  cyst) :  see  cyst.]  In  Polyzoa :  (a)  The  sac- 
cular, planuliform,  ciliated  embryo,  from  one 
end  of  which  one  or  more  polypids  are  developed 
from  thickenings  of  the  wall  of  the  sac. 
The  cystid  is  comparable  to  a  vesicular  morula. 

Hurley,  Anat,  Invert,,  p.  396, 

(6)  The  cell  in  which  the  body  of  the  mature 
individual  is  contained,  as  distinguished  from 
the  polypid  itself. 

The  body  and  tentacular  apparatus  has  been  incorrectly 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  individual,  and  opposed  to  the  cell 
or  cystid  in  which  it  is  placed,  as  the  polypid, 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans,),  II,  73, 

cystide  (sis'tid  or  -tid),  n.  [<  cystidium.]  1. 
Same  as  cystidium. —  2.  In  fungi  of  the  family 
Uredinece,  same  as  paraphysis. 

Cystidea,  Oystidese  (sis-tid'e-a,  -e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  An  order  of  fossil  crinoids:  synony- 
mous with  Cystoidea  (which  see). 

cystidean  (sis-tid'e-an),  n.  [<  Cystidea  +  -««.] 
A  cystic  crinoid ;  an  encrinite  of  the  order  Cys- 
tidea. 

cystides,  «.     Plural  of  cystis. 

cystidia,  «.    Plural  of  cystidium. 

cystidicolous  (sis-ti-dik'o-lus),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
KvuTiQ  (kvote-,  Kvan-),  a  bladder  (see  cyst),  +  L. 
colere,  inhabit.]  Iniabiting  a  cyst,  as  a  cystic 
worm. 

cystidium  (sis-tid'i-um),  71. ;  pi.  cystidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  KvBTig,  bladder,  -I-  dim.  -idem.]  tu 
hymenomycetous  fungi,  a  large  spherical  or 
ovoid  cell  which  originates  among  the  basidia 
and  paraphyses,  and  projects  beyond  them.  It 
is  considered  to  be  a  sterile  basidium.  Also 
cystide. 

cystidoparalysis  (sis"ti-d6-pa-ral'i-sis),  n. 
[NL.]     See  cystoparalysis. 

cystidoplegia  (sis"ti-do-ple'ji-a),  n.  [NL.]  See 
cystoplegia. 

cystifelleotomy  (sis-ti-fel-e-ot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Kvang,  bladder,  +  L.  fel  (fell-)  (=  Gr.  ;t:oAi^),  gall, 
+  Gr.  To/i^,  a  cutting:  see  anatomy.]  Same  as 
cholecystotomy. 

cystiferous  (sis-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  cystis, 
bladder  (see  cyst),  +  L.  ferre  =  E.  iearX]  Hav- 
ing or  producing  cysts ;  cystogenous. 

cystiform  (sis'ti-form),  a.  [<  NL.  cystis,  blad- 
der (see  cyst),  -I-  h.  forma,  shape.]  1.  Having 
the  form  or  character  of  a  cyst;  cystic  in  form. 
—  2.  Encysted;  hydatid;  cysticercoid:  as,  a 
cystiform  worm. 


cystococcoid 

cystignathid  (sis-tig'na-thid),  n.  A  toad-like 
amphibian  of  the  family  Cystignathidce. 

Cystignathidae  (sis-tig-nath'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  CysUgnathus  +  4dcB/]  A  family  of  arcif erons 
salient  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus  Cys- 
Ugnathus, with  toothed  upper  jaw  and  subey- 
lindric  or  little  dilated  sacral  diapophyses.  it  is 


Cystignathus  ocellatus. 

one  of  the  largest  families  of  the  order^  with  26  genera  and 
160  species,  representing  great  diversity  in  mode  of  life, 
some  being  terrestrial  or  arboreal  and  others  aquatic.  It 
is  represented  only  in  the  Australian  and  Neotropical  re- 

dfions, 
ystignathus  (sis-tig'na-thus),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KvariQ,  bladder  (see  cysV),  +  yvdBo;,  jaw.]  The 
typical  genus  of  toads  of  the  family  OysUgna- 
thidce.  C.  ocellatus  is  an  example.  Also  Cys- 
teognathus.     Wagler,  1830. 

cystin  (sis'tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  niiuTiQ,  bladder,  + 
-j«2.]  A  substance  (C3H5NO2S)  crystallizing 
in  colorless  six-sided  plates,  and  constituting  a 
rare  kind  of  urinary  calculus. 

Cystiphyllidae  (sis-ti-fil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cystiphyllum  -(-  -idee.]  A  family  of  Paleozoic 
rugose  stone-corals,  of  the  order  Sclerodermata 
and  group  Bugosa.  The  corallum  is  simple,  rarely 
compound ;  the  septa  are  very  rudimentary ;  and  the  vis- 
ceral chamber  is  filled  with  little  vesicles  formed  by  com- 
bined tabulae  and  dissepiments.  Edwards  and  Haime,  1850, 

Cystiphyllum  (sis-ti-fil'um),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KvariQ,  bladder,  +  <fAMov,  leaf.]  The  typical 
genus  of  fossil  stone-corals  of  the  family  Cysti- 
phyllidw.  Murchison,  1839.  Also  CysUophyl- 
lum.    Dana,  1846. 

cystirrhagia  (sis-ti-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kvanc,  bladder,  -h  -payia,  <  jyriyvvvai,  break.]  In 
pathol. :  (a)  Hemorrhage  from  the  bladder.  (6) 
Cystirrhea. 

cystirrhea,  cystirrhcea  (sis-ti-re'a),  n.  [NL. 
cystirrhcea,  <  Gr.  Kiiaric,  the  bladder,  +  poia,  a 
flowing,  <  lieiv,  flow.]  Inpathol.,  a  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  bladder ;  vesical  catarrh.  Also 
cystorrliea,  cystorrhcea. 

cystis  (sis  tis),  n. ;  pi.  cystides  (-ti-dez).  [NL. : 
see  cyst.]     Same  as  cyst. 

Cystiscidae  (sis-tis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  CysUs- 
cus  +  -idee.  ]  A  family  of  pectinibranchiate  gas- 
tropods, typifled  by  the  genus  Cystiscus.  The  shell 
is  undistinguishable  from  that  of  a  marginellid,  but  the 
teeth  of  the  radula  are  peculiar,  being  in  one  row,  trans- 
verse, multicuspid,  and  with  three  cusps  longer  than  the 
others.  The  species  are  of  small  size  and  inhabitants  of 
various  seas, 

Cystiscus  (sis-tis'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Stimpson, 
1865),  dim.  of  Gr.  Kiang,  bladder:  see  cyst] 
The  typical  genus  of  Cystiscidce. 

cystitis  (sis-tl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kiinng,  the 
bladder,  -H  ■4tis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  bladder. 

cystitome  (sis'ti-tom),  n.  [<  NL.  cystis,  Gr. 
Kvartg,  cyst  (with  reference  to  the  cystis  or  cap- 
sule of  the  crystalline  lens),  +  Totidg,  cutting. 
Cf.  cystotome.]  In  surg.,  an  instrument  for 
opening  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

cystohubonocele  (sis"t6-bii-b6'no-sel),  n.  [< 
Gr.  KhcTig,  bladder,  +  fiovpiiv,  the  groin,  +  idi'ir!, 
tumor.]  In  surg.,  a  rare  kind  of  hernia,  in 
which  the  urinary  bladder  protrudes  through 
the  inguinal  opening. 

cystocarp  (sis'to-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  Rhnng,  blad- 
der, +  Kapn6g,  fruit.]  The  sexual  fruit  of  algEO 
of  the  order  JiondecB,  consisting  of  spores  either 
without  a  special  membranous  envelop  or  con- 
tained within  a  conoeptacle  or  pericarp.  Also 
cryptocarp,  sporocarp. 

cystocarpic  (sis-to-kar'pik),  a.  [<  cystocarp 
+  -ic]  Consisting  of  cystocarps;  having  the 
character  of  a  cystocarp. 

In  Nemalion  the  cystocarpic  fruit  is  a  globular  ni"*^  °' 
spores.  Farlow,  Marine  Algffi,  p.  20. 

Cystocarpic  spore,  a  carpospore, 
cystocele  (sis'to-sel),  n.     [<  Gr.  Kiiang,  bladder, 

+  ia)%7i,  tumor.]     A  hernia  or  rupture  formed 

by  the  protrusion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 
cystococcoid  (sis-to-kok'oid),  a.     [<  Cystocoe- 

cus  +  -aid.]     Resembling  algaa  of  the  genus 

Cystococcus. 


Cfystococcus 

Oystococcus  (sis-to-kok'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KvoTii,  bladder,  +  k6kkoc,  berry.]  A  genus  of 
the  lowest  chloropliyl-greeii  fresh-water  algse, 
consisting  of  spherical  cells,  single  or  united 
in  small  families.  They  are  common  on  damp  earth, 
bark  ot  trees,  etc.,  and  are  thought  to  constitute  the  go- 
nidia  of  some  lichens. 

cystocyte  (sis'to-sit),  n.  [<  6r.  Kvang,  a  Mad- 
der (see  cyst),  +  Kvroq,  a  hollow,  a  cavity  (cell).] 
In  sponges,  one  of  the  large  cyst-like  cells  of 
cystenohyma,  filled  with  fluid,  and  containing 
a  nucleus  with  its  included  nucleolus  support- 
ed in  the  fluid  contents  by  fine  protoplasmic 
threads  which  extend  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cell-wall  and  there  spread  out  in  a  film, 
cystodynia  (sis-to-din'i-a),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kii- 
oTi^,  bladder,  -I-  'o'dimj,  pain.]  lapathol.,  pain  in 
the  bladder. 

cystofibroma  (sis"t6-fi-br6'ma,),  ».;  pi.  eystofi- 

hromata  (-ma-ta).    [iNXi.,  <  cys'Us  +  fibroma.']  A 

fibroma  containing  cysts. 

cystogenesis  (sis-to-jen'e-sis),  n.     [<  Gt.  Kvang, 

bladder  (see  cyst),  +  yheaic,  origin.]     Same  as 
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Sechonof  Leaf  of /^zfuf  etasttca, 
highly  magnified. 

a,  epidermis ;  b,  hypoderma ;  c, 
palisade  ceilsj  d,  spongy  parenchy- 
ma; e,  cystolith. 


cystogenous  (sis-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  kvotlq, 
bladder  (see  cyst),  +  -yevTic,  producing:  see 
-genous.']  Producing  or  bearing  cells ;  cystifer- 
ous. 

cystoid  (sis'toid),  a.  [<  cyst  +  -oidJi  1.  Pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  cyst ;  cystif  orm. — 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  Cystoidea ;  eystoidean. 
Cystoidea  (sis-toi'df-a), ».  jp2.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  idi- 
arif,  bladder,  +  etdof,  form.]  An  order  of  fossil 
orinoids,  enerinltes  or  stone-lilies,  having  a 
rounded  body  inclosed  in  many  pentagonal  su- 
tured plates,  a  jointed  stalk,  and  a  lateral  ori- 
fice closed  by  a  pjramid  of  jointed  plates.  The 
order  is  correlated  with  Blastoidea  and  CriTwidea.  See 
Crinoidea,  2.  Also  Cysteoidce,  Cystidea,  Cystideoe. 
eystoidean  (sis-toi'df-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Hav 
mg  the  character  of  "a  cystoid  crinoid;  specifi- 
cally, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cystoidea. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Cystoidea. 
cystolith  (sis'to-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  idjartg,  bladder, 
+  Mdoc,  stone.]  A 
peculiar  concretion 
formed  within  the 
cells  of  certain 
plants,  composed 
chiefly  of  crystals 
and  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  cell  by  a 
short  pedicel,  it  oc- 
curs frequently  in  the 
orders  Urtioacece  and 
Acanthcuiece,  in  the  cells 
of  the  epidermis  or  sub- 
jacent tissue,  but  is 
rarely  fouud  in  other 
orders. 

In  the  epidermal  cells 
of  species  of  Ficus  .  .  . 
prolongations  inward  of 
the  cell-wall  occur,  at  the  extremity  of  which  small  crys- 
tals of  carbonate  of  lime  are  deposited ;  to  these  the  name 
cystoliths  has  been  applied.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  89. 

cystolithiasis  (sis"'to-li-thi'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  /ciioTif,  bladder,  +'7ddoQ,  stone,  +  4asis.'\  In 
pathol.,  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  urinary 
bladder. 

cystolithic  (sis-to-lith'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  kvctic,  a 
bladder,  -t-  TitBog,  a  stone  (see  cystolith  and  cys- 
tolithiasis), +  -«c.]  In  med.,  relating  to  stone 
in  the  bladder. 

cystoma  (sis-to'ma),  n. ;  pi.  eystomata  (-ma^ta). 
[NL.,  <  cystts,  a  cyst,  +  -oma.']  A  tumor  con- 
taining cysts. 

cystomorphous  (sis-to-m6r'fus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
lAuTig,  bladder  (see  cyst),  +  iiop^ij,  form,  -I-  -ous.'\ 
Cyst-like;  cystif  orm;  cystoid. 

cystoparalysis  (sis^to-pa-ral'l-sis),  n.  [NL., 
also  less  prop,  cystidoparalysis ;  <  Gr.  idanc 
(KuaTir,  Kuare-,  not  *KV(!nd-),  bladder,  -t-  ■irapd- 
Amig,  paralysis.]  In  pathol.,  paralysis  of  the 
bladder. 

Oystophora  (sis-tof '6-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kvan;, 
bladder,  -1-  -^6poc,  <  '<l)ipEiv  =  E.  bear^.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Cystophorinm, 
contaiQing  only  the  hooded  or  bladder-nosed 
seal  of  the  northern  seas,  Oystophora  cristata. 

Cystophorinae  (sis"'t6-fo-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cysti^hora  +  -inos.']  '  A!  subfamily  of  PhocidcB, 
or  ordinary  earless  seals,  containing  the  bottle- 
nosed,  bladder-nosed,  and  elephant  seals.  They 
have  an  inflatable  proboscis-like  cyst  on  the  snout,  accom- 
panied by  modifications  of  the  nasal  and  mtermaxiUary 
hones,  and  4  incisors  in  each  half  of  the  upper  and  2  in 
each  half  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  group  consists  of  the 
genera  Oystophora  and  Maa-orhinus,  containing  respec- 
tively the  arctic  bladder-nosed  and  the  antarctic  bottle- 
nosed  seals.    See  also  cut  under  eeai. 


Hood  of  Hooded  Seal  {Cystofihora  tfj-i^F/a^a),  showing  relation  of  the 
inflatable  proboscis  to  the  skull.    { From  "  Science." ) 

cystoplast  (sis'to-plast),  m.  A  nucleated  cell 
having  an  envelop. 

cystopiastic  (sis-to-plas'tik),  a.  [<  eystoplasty 
+  -jc]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  eysto- 
plasty. 

eystoplasty  (sis'to-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kiari^, 
bladder,  +  ■nyiaar'ds,  verbal  adj.  of  ivMaaetv, 
form.]  A  surgical  operation  for  repair  of  the 
bladder,  as  the  operation  for  vesieo-vaginal 
fistula. 

cystoplegia  (sis-to-ple'ji-a),  n.     [NL.,  also  im- 
prop.  cystidoplegia ;  <   Gr.  Kvang,  bladder,  + 
irTjiiyij,  a  blow,  stroke,  <  irX^aaeiv,  strike.   Of.  cys- 
toparalysis.'] Tiipathol.,  paralysis  of  the  bladder. 
cystoplegie  (sis-to-ple'jik),  a.    [<  cystoplegia  + 
■4c.]    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  cystoplegia. 
cystoplexia  (sis-to-plek'si-a),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kiartg,  bladder,  +  nlij^tg,  a  blow,  stroke,  <  ir^a- 
aetv,  strike.]     Same  as  cystoplegia. 
Cystopteris  (sis-top'te-ris),  TO.     [NL.  (so  called 
Dom  its  bladder-like  indusium),  <  Gr.  Kiiartg, 
bladder,  -I-  'irrepig,  a  fern.]    A  ge- 
nus of  delicate  flaccid  polypodi- 
aceousfems  having  the  sori  borne 
on  the  back  of , the  leaf  on  the 
middle   of  a  vein  and  covered 
with  a  membranaceous  indusium 
attached  only  by  the  base ;  the 
bladder-ferns.  Theyareloundincool, 
Segment    of   a    damp  localities.    There  are  5  species,  of 
Frond  of  o-jtojMt-    which  C.  frogilis  (the  brittle  fern)  is 
Son°fte°Sad<;^f    '""""i  '"'o™'  within  the  arctic  circle  to 
a  vein;  partly  re-    Chili,  South  Africa,  and  Tasmania.    See 
flexed  indusium  at-    also  cut  under  hladder-fem. 
olEo^s'fSw'^SCyStOptOSiS    (sis -top-to 'sis),    TO. 

the  base  of  the  seg-  [NL.,  <  Gr.  KVaTig,  bladder,  + 
Slout  TuTd^  ■^rc>,T,g,  a  falling,  <  tt^tttov,  fall.] 
Traits  In  pathol.,  prolapse  of  the  mu- 
"*"'  eous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
into  the  urethra. 

Cystopus  (sis-to'pus),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kiiang, 
bladder,  +  Hi^  («»r-),  face,  appearance.]  A  ge- 
nus of  parasitic  fungi,  belonging  to  the  family 
Feronosporece,  and  characterized  by  oonidia 
produced  in  chains  on  very  short  conidiophores, 
forming  compact  sori  upon  the  supporting  leaf. 
C.  candidus  is  injurious  to  the  cabbage,  radish, 
and  other  cruciferous  plants. 

cystorrhea,  cystorrhoea  (sis-to-re'a),  m.  [NL.] 
Same  as  cysttrrhea. 

cystose  (sis'tos),  a.  [<  cyst  +  -ose.]  Containing 
cysts ;  full  of  cysts ;  cystic;  bladdery;  vesicular. 

eystospastic  (sis-to-spas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kiiang, 
bladder,  +  anaaruldg,  <  *anaaT6g,  verbal  adj.  of 
anav,  drawback,  >  anaciidg,  spasm :  see  spasm.] 
'in  pathol.,  pertaining  to  spasm  of  the  bladder. 

cystotsenia  (sis-to-te'ni-a),  11.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  av- 
oTig,  bladder,  4-  raivta,  a  tapeworm  :  see  tccnia.] 

1.  A  tapeworm:  so  called  from  the  formation 
of  the  cysts  characteristic  of  its  larval  state. — 

2.  leap.]    Same  as  Tcenia. 

eystotome  (sis'to-tom),  n.  [=  F.  cystotome  = 
Pg.  cystotomo,  <  Gr.  Kiiaug,  bladder,  +  To^6g,  cut- 
ting, <  rifivew,  cut.  Cf.  cystitome.]  A  surgical 
instrument  for  cutting  the  bladder.  Sometimes 
improperly  called  a  lithotome. 

cystotomy  (sis-tot'6-mi),  to.  [=  F.  cystotomie 
=  8p.  dstotomia  =  iPg.  cystotomia  =  It.  cistoto- 
mia.  <  NL.  cystotomia,  <  Gr.  Kvang,  bladder,  -1- 
ro/i^,  cutting,  <  ri/uvew,  cut.  Cf.  eystotome.]  In 
surg.,  the  operation  of  opening  encysted  tu- 
mors for  the  discharge  of  morbid  matter;  spe- 
cifically, the  operation  of  cutting  into  the  uri- 
nary bladder  for  the  extraction  of  a  stone  or  for 
any  other  purpose. 

cystous  (sis'tus),  a.     [<  cyst  +  -ous.]    Cystic. 


Cytherga  dione. 
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g^n^ral  de    Bota- 
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cystula  (sis'tu-ia),  «.;  pi.  cystulai  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  eystis,  a  cyst:  see  cyst.]  In  bot.,  a 
round  closed  apothecium  in  lichens.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  little  open  cups  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  fronds  in  plants  of  the  genus  Marohantia. 

cyte  (sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  KVTog,  a  hoUow,  a  cavity, 
as  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  <  kvelv,  conceive,  orig. 
contaia;  cf.  cyst,  cyme,]    In  biol.,  a  cell;  aey- 


cytisin 

tode;  especially,  a  nucleated  cell,  of  whatever 
character,  regarded  as  the  fundamental  form- 
element  of  all  tissues.  The  word  alone  is  rare,  but 
common  in  composition,  as  leucocyte,  and  regularly  in  the 
histology  of  sponges,  as  choanocyte,  coUencyte,  desmacyte, 
ffiyocyte,  etc. 

cytemet,  to.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cithern. 

Oythere  (si-the're),  to.  [NL.,  <  L.  Cythere,  Cy- 
therea,  <  Gr.  Kvd^peia,  Aphrodite  (Venus) :  see 
Cytherean.]  The  typical  genus  of  marine  os- 
tracodes  of  the  family  Cythereidm.  Miiller,  1785. 

Oytherea  (sith-e-re'a),  TO.  [NL.,  after  L.  Cy- 
therea,  a  name  of  Venus :  see  Cytherean.]  A 
genus  of  si- 
phonate  bi- 
valve mol- 
lusks,  of  the 
family  Vene- 
ridw,  found- 
ed by  La- 
marck in 
1806.  It  is 
distinguished 
from  Venus  by 
an  anterior  left 
lateral  tooth. 
There  are  nu- 
merous species, 
mostly  of  the 
warmer  seas. 

Cytherean  (sith-e-re'anV  a.  [<  L.  Cythereus, 
pertaining  to  Cythered,  Venus,  <  Gr.  Kvdipem, 
Aphrodite :  so  named  from  Kiidr/pa,  L.  Cythera, 
now  Cerigo,  an  island  south  of  Greece,  near  the 
coast  of  which  Aphrodite  was  fabled  to  have 
risen  from  the  sea,  and  where  she  was  specially 
worshiped.]  1.  In  myth.,  pertaining  to  the 
goddess  Aphrodite  (Venus). — 3.  In  astron., 
pertaining  to  the  planet  Venus. 

Not  only  is  the  apparent  movement  of  Venus  across  the 
sun  extremely  slow,  .  .  .  but  three  distinct  atmospheres 
— the  solar,  teirrestrial,  and  cytherean — combine  to  de- 
form outlines  and  mask  the  geometrical  relations  which 
it  is  desired  to  connect  with  a  strict  count  of  time. 

A.  M.  Clerke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  284. 

Cythereidae,  Cytheridse  (sith-e-re'i-de,  si- 
ther'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cythere  +  Adm.]  A 
family  of  marine  os- 
traeoid  entomostra- 
cous  crustaceans, 
typified  by  the  genus 
Cythere.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  the  absence 
of  a  heart ;  by  having  the 
anterior  antennee  setose 
and  bent  at  the  base,  and 
the  posterior  antennae 
largely  developed  and 
hooked ;  by  legs  in  three 
pairs ;  by  a  furcate  abdo- 
men ;  and  by  small  and 
lobate  forks.    There  are  several  genera  besides  Cythere. 

cytheromania  (sith-e-ro-ma'ni-a),  to.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kv6epeia,  Aphrodite  (see  CytH'erean),  +  /lavia, 
madness.]     Nymphomania.     Dunglison. 

Cytinacese  (sit-i-na'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cytinus 
+  -acece.]  A  small  natural  order  of  apetalbus, 
parasitic,  fleshy,  leafless  or  scaly  plants,  allied 
to  the  AristolochiacecE  and  to  Nepenthes.  It  in- 
cludes the  East  Indian  genus  Bafflesia,  remark- 
able for  its  gigantic  flowers. 

Cytinus  (sit'i-nus),  m.  [NL.  ffrom  the  form 
and  color  of  the  plant),  <  Gr.  KvTivog,  the  calyx 
of  the  pomegranate,  <  Kvrog,  a 
hollow.]  A  small  genus  of 
parasitic  plants,  the  type  of 
the  Cytinaeece.  c.  Hypocystis,  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  is  of  a  rich 
yellow  or  orange-red  color,  and  has 
been  used  as  an  astringent.  The  other 
species  belong  to  South  Africa  and 
Mexico. 

cytioblast  (sifi-o-bUst),  to. 
[<  Gr.  *KVTiov,  assumed  dim.  of 
KVTog,  a  hollow  (cell),  -I-  ^TMorSg, 
a  germ.]  The  protoplasmic 
nucleus  of  a  cell :  iised  with  ref- 
erence to  certain  fresh-water 

algre.      Also  Cytoblast.  Cytinu.  Hytocysti,. 

A  central  cytioblast  wrapped  up  in  generally  radiating 
protoplasm.  H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- Water  Algse,  p.  159. 

cytioderm  (sit'i-o-derm),  re.  [<  Gr.  *kvtIov,  as- 
sumed dim.  of  KVTog,  a  hollow  (cell),  +  dep/ia, 
skin.]"  In  bot,  a  ceU-wall:  used  chiefly  with 
re^rence  to  diatoms  and  desmids. 

cytioplasm  (sit'i-6-plazm),  TO.  [<  Gr.  *kvtIov, 
assumed  dim.  of  KvTog,  a  hollow  (a  cell),  -I- 
irXda/jia,  anything  formed  or  molded.]  In  biol., 
same  as  protoplasm :  used  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  diatoms  and  desmids.    Also  cytoplasm. 

cytisin  (sit'i-sin),  to.  [<  Cytisus  +  -ire2.]  A 
bitter  principle  detected  in  the  seeds  of  the 
Laburnum  vulgare  ( Cytisus  Laburnum)  and  otber 


A  Species  of  Cythere. 
a.  antenmile ;  b,  antenna ;  c,  man- 
dible ;  d,  iirst  maxilla ;  e,  e,  e,  second 
maxilla  and  two  thoracic  members ; 
f,  caudal  end  ;  o,  eye. 


Broom  {Cyiisus  scoparius). 
a,  flowering  branch :  *.  flowers,  natural  size. 
(From  Le  Maout    and   Decaisne's 
general  de  Botanique."} 


"  Traits 
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plants.     It  is  of  a  nauseous  taste,  emetic,  and 
poisonous. 

Oytisus  (sit'i-sus),  (I.  [NL.,  <  L.  njtxsus,  a 
shrubby  Mnd  of  clover,  prob.  Medicago  arhorea 
(Linnipus).]  A  genus  of  hardy  leguminous 
papilionaceous  slirubs,  natives  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the 
countries  bor- 
dering on 
the  Mediter- 
ranean. The 
leaves  are  usual- 
ly composed  of 
three  leaflets,  but 
some  species  are 
leafless.  The 
large  flowers  are 
yellow,  purple,  or 
white.  One  spe- 
cies, C.  scoparius 
(broom),  is  an  ex- 
tremely common 
shrub  on  uncul- 
tivated grounds, 
heaths,  etc.,  of 
most  parts  of 
Oreat  Britain. 
Some  exotic  spe- 
cies are  com- 
mon garden-  and 
shrubbery-plants, 
as  C.  purpureuSj 
an  elegant  pro- 
cumbent shrub 
used  in  rock- 
work,  C.  alpinus, 
etc.    See  lyroomX, 

cytitis  (si-ti'tis),  )i.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  /cirof, 
(see  cutis),  +  ■4Us.2     Same  as  dermatitis. 

cytoblast  (si'to-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  Khrog,  a  hollow, 
a  cavity  (a  cell),  +  /3/looTdf,  a  sprout,  germ.]  1. 
Same  as  cytioblast. —  2.  One  of  the  amoebif orm 
cells  or  cell-elements  of  the  cytoblastema  of 
sponges;  a  cytode  of  a  sponge. 

cytoblastema  (si"to-blas-te'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  k'utoc,  a  hollow  (a  cell),  +  liAaanj/ia.a,  sprout, 
germ.]  1.  The  protoplasm  or  viscid  fluid  in 
which  animal  and  vegetable  cells  are  produced. 
Hence — 3.  The  blastem a  or  germinal  or  forma- 
tive material  of  a  cytode :  protoplasmic  cell-sub- 
stance :  specifically  used  of  the  common  gelati- 
nous matrix  of  protozoans,  as  sponges. 

cytoblastematous,  cytoblastemic  (si"to-blas- 
tem'a-tus,  -ik),  a.     Same  as  cytohlastemous. 

cytoblastemous  (si"to-blas-te'mus),  a.  [<  mj- 
toblastema  +  -ous.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  cyto- 
blastema. 

cytococcus  (si-to-kok'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kvtoq, 
a  hollow  (a  cell)',  -1-  /cd/cmf,  a  berry.]  The  kernel 
of  a  parent  cell ;  the  nucleus  of  a  cytula.  a  cy- 
tococcus difi'ers  from  the  nucleus  of  an  ordinary  cell  in 
that  it  is  supposed  to  include  in  itself  some  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spermatozoa  by  which  the  female  ovum  is 
fecundated  and  made  to  become  a  cytula.  Also  cytulo- 
coccus.    Haeckel. 

cytode  (si'tod),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *KVTi!idr/c,  contr. 
of  *KVToeiSrig,  like  a  hollow,  <  kvtoc,  a  hollow 
(a  cell),  -I-  etdog,  form,  shape.]  In  Idol. :  (a)  A 
term  applied  by  Haeckel  to  a  unicellular  organ- 
ism or  element  which  has  the  value  of  a  simple 
cell,  but  possesses  no  distinct  nucleus. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  deeply  significant  fact,  that  the 
building  stones  of  the  bodies  of  higher  animals  are  never 
represented  by  cytodes,  but  always  by  cells. 

Frey,  Histol.  and  Histochem.  (trans.),  p.  64. 

(6)  A  cell  in  general. 

I  shall,  therefore,  assume  provisionally  that  the  pri- 
mary form  of  every  animal  is  a  nucleated  protoplasmic 
body,  cytode,  or  cell,  in  the  most  general  acceptation  of 
the  latter  term.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  583. 

cytogenesis  (sl-to-jen'e-sis),  «.  [<  Gr.  icvToc,  a 
hollow  (a  cell),  -I-  yheaiq,  generation.]  Cell- 
formation  ;  the  genesis  or  development  of  cells 
in  animal  and  vegetable  organisms :  original- 
ly used  in  vegetable  physiology.  Also  cysto- 
genesis,  cytogeny. 

cytogenetic  (si"to-je-net'ik),  ((.  [<  cytogenesis, 
after  genetic.']  Gfenerating  or  developing  cells ; 
cytogenous;  relating  to  cytogenesis. 

cytogenons  (si-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  KvTog,  a  hol- 
low (a  cell),  -f-  -yevTjg,  producing:  see  -genous.'] 
Producing  cells ;  cytogenetic :  specifically  ap- 
plied by  Kolliker  to  retiform,  reticular,  areo- 
lar, or  ordinary  cellular  tissue,  but  properly 
predicable  only  of  cells  themselves,  as  all  other 
organic  structures  arise  from  cells. 

cytogeny  (si-toj'e-ni),  n.     Same  as  cytogenesis. 

cytoid  (si'toid),  a.  [<  cyte  +  -oid.]  CeU-Uke : 
a  term  applied  by  Henle  to  corpuscles,  as  of 
lymph,  chyle,  etc.,  which  seem  to  resemble 
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each  other  essentially  in  their  chemical  and 
microscopical  characters.     Dunglison. 

Cytophora  (si-tof 'o-rii),  n.  ]}1.  [NL'.,  <  Gr.  kvto(, 
a  hollow  (a  cell),  +  -'(^(ipof,  <  ^epuv  =  E.  6eari.] 
A  class  of  protozoans :  same  as  Badiolaria. 

Cjrtoplasm  (si'to-plazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  niroQ,  a 
hoUow  (a  oell),+  irf.da/ia,  anything  formed. 
Cf.  cytioplasm.']     Same  &s  protoplasm. 

It  [protoplasm]  has  also  received  from  Beale,  Kolliker, 
and  Dujardin  respectively,  the  names  bioplasm,  cytoplasm, 
and  sarcode.    Frey,  Histol.  and  Histochem.  (trans.),  p.  66. 

Cjrtoplasmic  (si-to-plaz'mik),  a.  [<  cytoplasm 
+  -Jc]    Pertaining  to  cytoplasm. 

Strasburger  refers  these  phenomena  to  the  necessity  of 
securing  for  the  diiferentiating  reproductive  nucleus  a 
definite  cytoplasmic  medium.  Micros.  Science,  XXVI.  601. 

cytopyge  (si-to-pi'je),  n. ;  pi.  cytopygm.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  K-iiTog,  a  hollow  (a  cell),  -I-  -Kvyi],  the  rump.] 
The  so-called  excretory  or  anal  aperture  of 
unicellular  animals.    Haeckel. 

cytostome  (si'to-stom),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvtoq,  a  hol- 
low (a  cell),  -I-  OTdjia,  mouth.]  The  mouth  of 
a  single-celled  animal;  the  oral  aperture  or 
orifice  of  ingestion  of  unicellular  organisms. 

cytostomoiis  (si-tos'to-mus),  a.  [<  cytostome 
+  -o«6-.]     Pertaining  to  a  cytostome. 

cytotheca  (si-to-the'ka),  n. ;  pi.  oytothecm  (-se). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  /cdrof,  a  jiollow  (thorax),  +  B^ktj, 
case.]     Same  as  thoracotheca. 

Cytozoa  (si-to-z6'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  avTog, 
a  hollow  (a  cell),'-!-  (pov,  animal.]  Same  as 
Sporozoa  or  Gregarinida.     See  the  extract. 

With  few  (if  any)  exceptions,  the  falciform  young  [gre- 
garine  or  sporozoon]  .  .  .  penetrates  a  cell  of  some  tis- 
sue of  its  host  and  there  undergoes  the  first  stages  of  its 
growth  (hence  called  Cytozoa).       Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  852. 

cyttid  (sit'id),  11.    A  fish  of  the  family  Cyttidce. 

Oyttidse  (sit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyttm  + 
-idee.]  In  Giinther's  classification  of  fishes,  a 
family  of  Acanthopterygii  cotto-scombriformes, 
with  no  bony  stay  for  the  preoperculum,  an 
elevated  body,  two  indistinct  divisions  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  and  an  increased  number  of  verte- 
brBB :  synonymous  with  Zenidce. 

Cyttina  (si-ti'na),  ii.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cyttus  +  4na^.] 
In  Giinther's.  classification  of  fishes,  the  third 
group  of  Scomiridw.  it  is  characterized  by  a  distinct 
division  of  the  dorsal  fin  into  two,  the  spinous  being  less 
developed  than  the  soft  part,  an  elevated  body,  and  very 
small  or  rudimentary  scales.  The  group  was  later  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  family,  Cyttidce. 

cyttoid  (sit'oid),  n.  [<  Cyttus  +  -oid.2  A  fish 
of  the  family  Cyttidce. 

Cyttus  (sit'us),  n.  [NL.  (Giinther,  1860),  <  Gr. 
kvtt6c,  an  unknown  fish  referred  to  by  Athe- 
nseus  in  the  Deipnosophistse.]  A  genus  of 
scombroid  fishes,  giving  name  to  the  family 
Cyttidw. 

cytula  (sit'u-la),  m. ;  pi.  'cytulw  _(-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  Gr.  /cifof,  a  hollow,  a  cavity  (a  cell).] 
In  Mol.,  a  fertilized  egg-cell;  an  impregnated 
ovum ;  the  parent  cell  of  any  organism,  it  is 
the  ovum  of  the  female,  which  is  fecundated  by  becoming 
united  with  the  substance  of  one  spermatozobn,  or  more, 
of  the  male. 

The  parent-cell  (cytula),  which  was  formerly  regarded 
as  merely  the  fertilized  egg-cell,  differs  very  essentially, 
therefore,  both  in  point  of  form  (morphologically),  and  in 
point  of  composition  (chemically),  and  lastly  also  in  point 
of  vital  qualities  (physiologically).  Its  origin  is  partly 
paternal,  partly  maternal ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  when  we  see  that  the  child  which  developes 
from  this  parent-cell  inherits  individual  qualities  from 
both  parents.  Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  1. 182. 

cytulocOCCUS  (sit"u-lo-kok'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  cy- 
tula, q.  v.,  +  Gr.  k6kkoq,  berry.  Cf.  cytococcus.] 
Same  as  cytococcus.    Haeckel. 

cytuloplasm  (sit'u-lo-plazm),  n.  [<  NL.  cytula, 
q.  v.,  -t-  Gr.  irMa/ia,  anything  formed,  <  irlaaaeiv, 
form,  mold.]  The  protoplasmic  substance  of  a 
cytula  or  fecundated  ovule,  resulting  from  the 
mingling  of  spermoplasm  with  ovoplasm. 

cyvar  (ke'var),  n.  [W.  cyfar,  lit.  joint  plow- 
ing, <  cyf,  oy,  together  (=  L.  com-,  co-),  +  aru, 
plow;  of.  ar,  plowed  land.]  A  Welsh  mea- 
sure of  land,  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  an 
acre. 

cyvelin  (ke've-Un),  re.  [W.  cyfelin,  a  cubit,  half 
a  yard,  <  cyf,  cy,  together,  -1-  elin,  elbow :  see  ell, 
elbow.]  A  Welsh  measure  of  cloth,  equal  to  9 
feet. 

Cyzicene  (siz'i-sen),  a.  [<  L.  Cyzicenus,  <  Cy- 
zicus,  Cyzicum,  <  Gr.  Kifi/cof.]  Pertaining  to 
the  ancient  Greek  city  of  Cyzious  in  Mysia,  Asia 
Minor. 


Czechic 

czar,  tsar  (zar,  tsar),  n.  [Also  written  some- 
times tgar;  prop.,  according  to  the  Russ.  form 
tsar,  but  in  B.  first  and  still  more  usually  cear  '• 
=  D.  czaar  =  Dan.  Sw.  czar  =  Sp.  czar,  zar  ~ 
Pg.  crac,  tzar  =  It.  czar,  after  F.  czar,  also  tsar 
tzar,  through  G.  tzar,  also  zar,  through  OPol! 
czar,  <  Euss.  tsar,  more  exactly  tsari  or  tsare 
(the  first  letter  being  tee,  the  23d  letter  of  the 
Euss.  alphabet,  pron.  ts,  and  the  last  being  eri 
(mute  final  i  or  e),  the  29th),  =  Pol.  car  (pron. 
tsar),  formerly  spelled  czar,  =  Bohem.  Serv! 
Bulg.  car  (tsar),  the  name  and  title  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  also  applied  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey;  in  fuller  form  Euss.  tsisart,  teesorj  = 
Pol.  cesarz  =  Bohem.  cisarzh  =  Serv.  cesar  = 
Croatian  cesar  =  Slov.  cSsar  =  OBulg.  tsfsmi 
emperor,  Csesar ;  derived,  prob.  through  the 
OHG.  keisar  (MHG.  keiser,  G.  kaiser:  see  kaiser 
Ccesar),  from  L.  Ca'sar,  emperor,  orig.  the  cog- 
nomen of  Caius  Julius  Csesar:  see  Ccesar,  and 
cf .  kaiser,  with  which  czar,  tsar  is  ult.  identical.] 

1.  An  emperor;  a  king;  specifically,  the  com- 
mon title  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia.  in  old  Rus- 
sian annals  the  Mongol  princes  of  Itussia  from  the  twelfth 
century  are  called  czars ;  the  first  independent  Russian 
prince  to  assume  the  title  was  Ivan  IV.,  the  Terrible,  who 
in  1547  was  crowned -Czar  of  Moscow.  The  title  czar 
though  historically  equivalent,  like  its  original  Casar, 
to  emperor,  was  not  recognized  as  involving  Imperial 
rank  at  the  time  of  its  assumption  by  Ivan ;  and  Peter 
the  Great's  assumption  of  such  rank  under  the  title  of  im- 
perator,  in  addition  to  that  of  czar,  was  long  contested  by 
other  powers. 

2.  An  article  of  dress,  apparently  a  cravat,  in 
use  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century: 
probably  named  in  compliment  to  Peter  th& 
Great,  who  visited  England  in  1698. 

czardas  (zar'das;  Hung.  pron.  char'dosh),  n. 
[Hung.]     A  Hungarian  national  dance. 

czarevitch,  tsarevltch  (zar'-,  tsar'e-vioh),  n. 
[=  p.  czarowitz,  tsarSvitch  =  G.  tzarewitsch,  < 
Euss.  tsarevichu  (the  last  two  letters  being  che- 
(ch),  the  24th,  and  erii  (silent  e)  the  27th,  of  th& 
Euss.  alphabet),  prince,  <  tsari,  emperor:  se& 
czar,  tsar.  Another  Euss.  form  is  tsesaremehu,  > 
G.  Cdsareivitsch,  F.  Cesar4vitcli,  E.  Cesarevitch  or 
Cesarewitch.]  A  Eussian  prince  (imperial) :  for- 
merly applied  to  any  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Eus- 
sia, now  specifically  to  the  eldest  son.  Also- 
czarewitch,  tsarewitch,  czarowitch,  czarowitg,  and 
(in  another  form)  cesarevitch,  cesarewitch. 

czarevna,  tsarevna  (za-,  tsa-rev'na),  n.  [Euss. 
tsarevna,  princess  (imperial),  <  tsdH,  emperor; 
see  czar,  tsar.  Another  Euss.  form  is  tsesarevna, 
>  G.  Casarewna,  P.  C&arevna,  E.  Cesareona.] 
A  Eussian  princess  (imperial) :  formerly  ap- 
plied to  any  daughter  of  the  czar,  now  only  to 
the  wife  of  the  czarevitch. 

czarina,  tsarina  (za-,  tsa-re'na),  n.  [=  P. 
czarin-e,  tzarine  =  Sp.  czarina,  zarina  =  Pg. 
czarina,  tzarina  =  It.  czarina  =  G.  ezarin,  zarin  ; 
<  czar,  tsar,  +  fem.  term.,  P.  -ine,  etc.,  G.  4n. 
The  Euss.  term  is  tsaritsa :  see  czaritza.]  An 
empress  of  Eussia ;  the  wife  of  the  Czar  of  Eus- 
sia, or  a  Eussian  empress  regnant.  .Also  czOf 
ritza,  tsaritsa,  tzaritsa. 

CZarisht  (za'rish),  a.  [<  czar  +  -ishK]  Per- 
taining to  the  Czar  of  Eussia. 

His  czarish  majesty  despatched  an  express  to  Generali 
Goltz  with  an  account  of  these  particulars. 

Tatler,  No.  65 

czaritza,  tsaritsa  (za-,  tsa-rit'zii),  n.  [Also^ 
tzaritza,  <  Euss.  tsaritsa,  empress,  <  tsari,  em- 
peror: see  czar,  tsar.]    Same  as  czarina. 

czarowitch,  czarowitz,  ».    See  czarevitch. 

Czech  (chek ;  more  accurately,  chech),  n.  [Also 
written  Csech,  Tsech,  Tschech  (prop.,  according 
to  the  orig.,  *Chekh),  <  Bohem.  (Czech)  ChM 
(the  first  letter  being  ch  (also  written  6),  pron^ 
ch,  and  the  last  kh,  pron.  ch)  =  Russ.  Cheklm 
=  Slov.  Cheh  =  Upper  Serbian  Chekh,  Lower 
Serbian  Tsekh  (>  Hung.  Cseh),  a  Czech.]  1. 
A  member  of  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the 
great  Slavic  family  of  races,  the  term  u'ol"'*- 
ing  the  Bohemians,  or  Czechs  proper,  the  Mo- 
ravians, and  the  Slovaks.  They  number  nearly 
7,000,000,  and  live  chiefly  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  northern  Hungary.  — 3.  The  language  ol 
the  Czechs,  usually  e  ailed  Bohemian .  It  is  close- 
ly allied  to  the  Polish.    See  Bohemian,  «.,  »• 

Czechic  (chek'ik),  a.  and  «.  [<  Czech  +  -»«-J 
I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Czechs. 

To  reunite  .  .  .  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austnaa  SUe- 
sia  into  one  Czechic  realm.         The  Nation,  Xii-Vi  om- 
II.  n.  Same  as  Czech,  2. 


1.  The  fourth  letter  and 
third  consonant  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet:  the  corre- 
sponding character  has  the 
same  position  and  the  same 
value  also  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Phenician  al- 
phabets, from  which  it 
comes  to  us.  (See  ^.)  The 
scheme  of  corresponding  characters  (compare  the  preced- 
ing letters)  is  as  follows  : 


a  period  to  the  letters  i,  c,  and  in:  thus,  di., 
deciduous  incisor;  dc,  deciduous  canine;  dm., 
deciduous  molar :  all  being  teeth  of  the  milk- 
dentition  of  a  diphyodont  mammal.  Thus,  the 
milk-  or  deciduous  dentition  of  a  child  is  expressed  by  the 
formula 


di.  1=1,  de.  i=J,  dm. 
2—2'        1—1' 


2—2  . 
'Z— 2  ' 


E^ptian. 
Hieroglyphic.         Hieratic. 


Pheni- 
cian. 


Early 
Greek  and  Latin. 


The  sound  which  the  character  has  from  the  beginningbeen 
used  to  represent  is  the  sonant  or  voiced  mute  (or  check, 
stop,  contact  sound)  corresponding  to  t  as  surd  or  breathed, 
and  to  n  as  nasal.  (See  the  terms  used  and  the  letters 
referred  to.)  It  is  generally  called  a  "dental,"  but  with 
only  a  conventional  propriety,  since  the  teeth  bear  no  part 
in  its  production.  It  involves  a  closure  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  at  a  point  near  to,  or 
even  touching,  the  upper  front  teeth  (while  an  intonated 
or  voiced  current  of  air  is  driven  during  the  closure  into 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  sonant 
mutes) ;  it  is,  then,  rather  a  tongue-tip  sound,  or  a  front 
lingual.  Sounds  closely  akin  to  it  are  made  with  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  front  tongue  against  different  parts  of 
the  forward  palate ;  hence  the  d  is  somewhat  variously 
colored  in  various  languages,  and  in  some  there  are  two 
diverae  rf's,  or  even  more  than  two.  The  d,  as  belonging 
to  the  fundamental  or  Germanic  part  of  our  language,  has 
fallen  the  place  of  a  more  original  aspirate,  namely,  San- 
skrit dh,  Greek  ^,  Latin  oftenest  /;  thus,  English  door  = 
Sanskrit  dhura  =  Greek  6vpa  =  Latin  fores.  Its  regular 
coi-respondent  in  German  is  t :  thus,  tor  (usually  written 
thor)  =  English  door;  but,  under  special  conditions,  also  a 
d :  thus,  German  ende  —  English  end  ;  German  gold  ~  Eng- 
lish gold.  The  German  d  regularly  corresponds  to  English 
th.  (See  th.)  Our  d  has  no  variety  of  values  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  seldom  made  surd,  or  pronounced  as  t,  as  in  pick- 
ed, tipped,  kissed,  and  the  like,  being  in  older  words  of  this 
kind  a  substitute,  for  mechanical  uniformity  of  spelling, 
for  earlier  t;  missed  being  formerly  mist,  miste,  Anglo- 
Saxon  miste;  hissed,  formerly  hist,  kiste,  Anglo-Saxon  cyste, 
etc.  See  -di  =  -edl,  -(J2  =  -ed2. 
2.  As  a  numeral,  in  the  Eoman  system,  D 
stands  for  500 ;  when  a  dash  or  stroke  is  placed 
over  it,  as  D,  it  stands  for  5,000. —  3.  As  a 
symbol:  (a)  In  music:  (1)  The  second  tone,  or 
re,  of  the  scale  of  C.  The  ratio  between  the  vibra- 
tion-numbers of  these  two  tones,  when  in  the  relation  of 
do  and  re,  is  |.  The  tone  above  bass  C  is  represented  by 
D,  the  octave  above  by  d,  etc.  See  C,  3.  (2)  A  note 
which  represents  this  tone.  On  the  treble  staff  D 
stands  on  the  first  added  space  below,  or  on  the  fourth 
line  (a) ;  and  on  the  bass  staff  it  stands  on  the  third  line, 
or  on  the  second  added  space  above  (6).  When  other  clefs 
are  used,  the  position  of  D  is  different.  See  clef.  (3) 
The  key-note  of  , 

the  key  of  two 
sharps  (c).  (4) 
Onthekeyboard 
of  the  organ  or 
pianoforte,  the 
white  key  or  digital  included  in  each  group  of 
two  black  keys.  (5)  The  string  in  a  stringed 
instmment  that  is  tuned  to  the  tone  D,  as  the 
third  string  of  the  violin,  etc.  (6)  In  eheni.,  D 
is  the  symbol  of  didymium.  (c)  In  math.,  d  is 
the  sign  of  differentiation,  3  of  partial  differ- 
entiation, S  of  variation,  D  of  derivation  (com- 
monly in  the  sense  of  taking  the  differential 
coefficient),  A  of  differencing,  and  V  of  the 
Hamiltonian  operator.  Many  analysts  avoid  the  use 
of  the  letter  in  other  senses  than  these.  A  letter  sub- 
joined to  any  of  these  signs  of  operation  shows  what  is 
taken  as  the  independent  variable,  and  exponents  show 
the  number  of  times  the  operations  are  to  be  performed. 
Differentiation  (especially  when  relative  to  the  time)  was 
formerly  indicated  in  England  by  a  dot  over  the  sign  of  the 
quantity  to  be  differentiated,  this  being  the  notation  of 
Newton's  fluxlonal  calculus.  (<?)  In  the  mnemonic 
words  of  logic,  the  sign  of  reduction  to  darii. — 
4.  As  an  abbreviation:  (a)  In  Mng.  reckoning 
(d.  or  d.),  an  abbreviation  of  denarius,  the  ori- 
ginal name  for  the  English  penny:  as,  JE  s.  d., 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  2s.  Id.,  two  shil- 
lings and  one  penny.  (6)  Before  a  date  (d.), 
an  abbreviation  of  died,  (e)  In  dental  formulas, 
an  abbreviation  of  deciduous,  prefixed  without 


n 


m 


or,  more  simply,  taking  one  half  of  each  jaw  only,  di.  |, 
de.  i,  dm.  |  x  2  =  20.  In  either  case  the  numbers  above 
the  Ime  are  those  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  those  below  the 
Ime  of  the  under  f«eth.  See  dental,  (d)  In  anat.  and 
ichth.  (d.  orD.),  an  abbreviation  of  dorsal  (ver- 
tebra or  fin,  respectively),  (e)  In  a  ship's  log- 
book (d.),  an  abbreviation  of  drizzling. 

-dl,  -d2.  [(1)  ME.  -d,  -de,  -ed,  -ede,  etc. :  see  -ed^. 
(2)  ME.  -d,  -ed :  see  -6(^2.]  A  form  of  -edi,  -ed2, 
in  certain  words.     See  -ed'^,  -ed'^. 

da+,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  doeT-. 

daalder  (dal'der),  M.  [D.-.  s^e  dollar.']  A  for- 
mer Dutch  silver  coin  and  money  of  account ; 
a  dollar. 

dab^  (dab),  v.;  pret.  and  j)p.  dabbed,  ppr.  dab- 
bing. [<  ME.  dabben,  strike,  =  MD.  dabben, 
pinch,  knead,  fumble,  dabble,  =  G.  tappen, 
fumble,  grope ;  connected  with  the  noun,  ME. 
dabbe,  a  stroke,  blow,  =  MHG.  *tappe,  tape,  a 
paw,  an  awkward  man,  G.  dial,  tappe,  tapp,  a 
paw,  fist,  a  blow,  kick.  From  G.  tappen  comes 
F.  taper,  whence  E.  tap^,  strike  lightly.  Hence 
freq.  dabble,  q.  v.  The  sense  of  striking  with 
a  soft  or  moist  substance  is  prob.  due  to  con- 
fusion with  daub,  q.  v.]     I.  trans.  1 .  To  strike. 

The  Flemmisshe  hem  dabbeth  o  the  bet  bare. 

Flemish  Insurrection  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  272). 

2.  To  strike  gently  with  the  hand;  slap  softly; 
pat. —  3.  To  pat  or  tap  gently  with  some  soft  or 
moist  substance ;  specifically,  in  etching,  china- 
painting,  etc.,  to  pat  or  rub  gently  with  a  dab- 
ber,  so  as  to  diffuse  or  spread  evenly  a  ground- 
work of  color,  etc. ;  smear. 

A  sore  should  never  be  wiped  by  drawing  a  piece  of 
tow  or  rag  over  it,  but  only  by  dabbing  it  with  fine  lint. 

Sharpe,  Surgery. 

4.  To  strike  with  a  pointed  or  sharp  weapon; 
prick;  stab. 

There  was  given  hym  the  aungell  of  Sathan,  the  pricke 
of  the  flesh,  to  dabbe  him  in  the  necke. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  551. 

5.  To  dibble.     [Prov.  Eng.]— 6t.  To  deceive. 
Til  like  the  parish  bull  he  serves  them  still. 

And  dabbes  their  husbandes  clean  against  their  will. 

The  Time's  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2402. 

7.   In  stone.JU)orleing,  to  pick  holes  in  with  a 

pointed  tool ;  fret —  To  dab  nebst,  to  kiss. 

Dab  nebs  with  her  now  and  then. 

The  Coalman's  Courtship,  p.  6. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  prick. 

The  thorn  that  dabs  I'll  cut  it  down, 
Though  fair  the  rose  may  be. 

R.  Jamieson's  Pop.  Ballads,  I.  87. 

2.  To  peck,  as  birds.     [Scotch.] 

Weel  daubit,  Robin  !  there's  some  mair, 
Beath  groats  an'  barley,  dinna  spare. 

Hev.  J.  Nicol,  Poems,  I.  43. 

3.  To  use  a  dabber.— 4t.  To  fall  down  loosely. 
Encombrid  in  my  clothes  that  dabbing  down  from  me  did 

droppe.  Phaer,  iEneid,  vi. 

dabi  (dab),  n.  [<  ME.  dabbe,  a  stroke,  blow : 
see  the  verb.]     1.  A  quick  or  sudden  blow. 

As  he  was  recovering,  I  gave  him  a  dab  in  the  mouth 
with  my  broken  sword.  „     ,  „    .  ..^ 

Swift,  Mem.  of  Capt.  Creichton,  p.  82. 

2.  A  gentle  blow  or  pat  with  the  hand  or  some 
soft  substance.— 3.  A  dig;  a  peck,  as  from  the 
beak  of  a  bird.— 4.  A  first  or  imperfect  im- 
pression on  the  metal  in  making  a  die.— 5.  A 
small  lump  or  mass  of  something  soft  or  moist ; 
a  small  quantity:  as,  a  dab  of  mortar;  a  dab 
of  butter.- 6t.  A  trifle;  a  slight,  insignificant 
thing  or  person:  in  contempt. 

Cutting  the  leaves  of  a  new  dab  called  Anecdotes  of 
Polite  Literature.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  337. 
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7.  pi.  Refuse  foots  of  sugar.    Simmonds. —  8. 
A  pinafore. 

Reckon  with  my  washerwoman,  making  her  allow  for 
old  shirts,  socks,  dabbs  and  markees,  which  she  bought  of 
me.  Hue  and  Cry  after  Dr.  Swift  (2d  ed.),  p.  9. 

dab^  (dab),  n.  [Perhaps  a  particular  use  oidab^, 
n.,  5.]  The  salt-water  flounder  or  fluke,  Liman- 
da  limanda.  The  teeth  are  compressed  and  truncated, 
and  the  lateral  line  is  simple  and  arched  above  the  pecto- 
ral ;  the  dorsal  has  70  to  76  rays  and  the  anal  62  to  57 ; 


t::w.^ 


'V> 


Dab  (Limanda  It'inanda). 

the  color  is  brownish,  sometimes  relieved  by  yellowish 
spots.  The  dab  is  a  common  fish  on  the  sandy  parts  of 
the  British  coast,  living  in  deeper  water  than  the  true 
flounder,  and  not  entering  the  mouths  of  rivers.  It  sel- 
dom exceeds  12  inches  in  length,  and  is  preferred  to  the 
flounder  for  the  table. 

Almost  immediately  he  had  a  basket  of  dabs  and  whit- 
ing. Froude,  Sketches,  p.  75. 

dab^  (dab),  w.  and  a.  [Origin  uncertain ;  per- 
haps connected  with  daW-  and  dabble.  Usually 
supposed  to  be  a  'corruption'  of  adept.'\  I.  n. 
An  expert ;  a  knowing  or  skilful  man ;  a  dab- 
ster.    [CoUoq.] 

I  am  no  dab  at  your  fine  sayings. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  15. 

One  writer  .  .  .  excels  at  ...  a  title-page,  another 
works  away  at  the  body  of  the  book,  and  a  third  is  a  dab 
at  an  index.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

II.  a.  Clever;  skilled:  as,  a  dab  hand  at  a 
thing.     [CoUoq.] 

da  ballo  (da  bal'lo).  [It.:  day  <  L.  de,  of,  from; 
ballo,  ball :  see  bdll^.']  In  music j  in  the  style  of 
a  dance ;  in  a  light  and  spirited  manner. 

dabber^  (dab'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
dabs,  specifically — (a)  In  printing,  same  as  halU-,  9.  (h) 
An  instrument  consisting  of  a  mass  of  cotton-wool  sewed 
or  tied  in  silk  or  leather  and  wither  without  a  wooden  han- 
dle, used  by  etchers  to  spread 
and  unite  grounds  laid  on  met- 
al plates ;  by  copperplate-  and 
wood-engravers  to  ink  the  sur- 
face of  wood  blocks  and  en- 
graved plates,  in  order  to  take 
impressions  from  them ;  and  by 
painters  on  china  to  produce 
smooth  backgrounds  in  color. 

An  agate  burnisher,  andada&- 
her,  which  are  used  for  taking 
proof-impressions  of  the  wood- 
cut. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser., 
[p.  149. 

(c)  In  stereotyping,  a  hard  hair  brush  used  in  the  papier- 
mach6  process  for  dabbing  the  back  of  the  damp  paper, 
and  so  driving  it  into  the  interstices  of  the  type,  (d)  A 
camel-hair  brush  used  for  cleaning  picture-frames  and  for 
various  purposes  in  photography. 

dabber^  (dab'er),  V.    [Sc;  ci.  jabber.']    1.  trans. 
To  confound  or  stupefy  by  rapid  talking. 
II.  intrans.  To  jar;  wrangle. 

dabbing  (dab'ing),  n,  [Verbal  n.  of  daW-,  rj] 
1.  In  stone-worMngj  the  process  of  covering  the 
surface  of  a  stone,  after  it  has  been  made  uni- 
form, with  small  indentations,  by  means  of  a 
pick-shaped  tool,  or  a  hammer  indented  so  as 
to  form  a  series  of  points.  Also  called  daubing 
ajidpicMng. —  2.  See  the  extract. 

This  way  of  fishing  we  call  daping,  dahMng,  or  dibbing ; 
wherein  you  are  always  to  have  your  line  flying  before  you 
up  or  down  the  river,  as  the  wind  serves,  and  to  angle  as 
near  as  you  can  to  the  hank  of  the  same  side  whereon  you 
stand.        Cotton,  in  I.  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  ii.  241. 

dabbing-machine  (dab'ing-ma-shen''''),  n.  In 
type-founding,  a  machine  for  castinfi;  large  metal 
types. 


Etchers'  Dabber. 


dabble 

dabble  (dab'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dabbled,  ppr. 
dabbling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dable;  =  MB. 
dabbeleu,  pinch,  knead,  fumble,  dabble,  =  leel. 
dafla,  dabble;  freq.  and  dim.  of  dab'^,  r.]  I. 
trans.  To  dip  a  little  and  often;  hence,  to  wet; 
moisten;  spatter;  sprinkle. 

Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  i. 

The  lively  Liquor-God 
With  dabbled  heels  hath  swelling  clusters  trod. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  4. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  play  in  water,  as  with  the 
hands ;  splash  or  play,  as  in  water. 

The  good  housewives  ot  those  days  were  a  kind  of  am- 
phibious animal,  delighting  exceedingly  to  be  dabbling  in 
water.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  167. 

Where  the  duck  dabbles  'mid  the  rustling  sedge. 

Wordsworth,  Evening  Walk. 

2.  To  do  anything  in  a  slight  or  superficial 
manner ;  touch  or  try  here  and  there  ;  dip  into 
anything:  with  in:  as,  to  dabble  in  railway 
shares ;  to  dabble  in  literature. 

On  the  old  frame  remain  these  lines,  probably  written  by 
the  painter  [Lucas  de  Heere]  himself,  who,  we  have  seen, 
dabbled  in  poetry!    Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  vii. 

I  had  dabbled  a  little  in  the  Universal  History. 

Lamb,  My  First  Play. 

3.  To  tamper ;  meddle. 

Vou,  I  think,  have  been  dabbli-ng  .  .  .  with  the  text. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  To  Pope. 

dabbler  (dab'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  dabbles  or 
plays  in  water,  or  as  in  water. — 2.  One  who  dab- 
bles in  or  dips  slightly  Into  some  pursuit,  busi- 
ness, or  study ;  a  superficial  worker  or  thinker. 

In  matters  of  science  he  [Jefferson]  was  rather  a  dabbler 
than  a  philosopher. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  p.  283. 

dabblingly  (dab'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  dabbling 
manner ;  as  a  dabbler. 

dabby  (dab'i),  a.    [<  dofti -I- -^i.]    Moist;  soft; 
adhesive.     [Local.] 
dabchick  (dab'chik),  ».     [A  var.  of  dobdhick, 
dopehiek.']     1.  A  newly  hatched  or  unfledged 
chick. 

As  when  a  dab-chick  waddles  through  the  copse 
On  feet  and  wings,  and  Hies,  and  wades,  and  hops. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  63. 

Hence — 2t.  A  delectable  morsel;  a  childish, 
tender,  delicate  person. 
She  is  a  delicate  dabchick  1  I  must  have  her. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

3.  A  small  grebe;  a  water-bird  of  the  family 
Podidpedidce :  especially  applied  in  Europe  to 
the  Podiceps  minor,  the  little  grebe,  and  in.  the 
United  States  to  the  Podilymbus  podiceps,  the 
Carolina  or  pied-billed  grebe.   Also  dop-etiicken. 

daberlack  (dab'6r-lak),  ».  [Sc]  1.  The  sea- 
weed Alaria  esculenta :  same  as  badderlocks. — 
2.  Any  wet,  dirty  strip  of  cloth  or  leather. 
— 3.  The  hair  of  the  head  hanging  in  lank, 
tangled,  and  separate  locks. 

dabitis  (dab'i-tis),  n.  The  mnemonic  name 
given  by  Petrus  Hispanus  to  that  indirect  mood 
of  the  first  figure  of  syllogism  in  which  the 
major  premise  is  universal  and  affirmative,  and 
the  minor  premise  and  conclusion  are  particular 
and  affirmative.  These  distinctions  of  quantity  and 
quality  are  indicated  by  the  three  vowels  of  the  word, 
a,  i,  i.  The  letter  s  at  the  end  shows  that  the  mood  is 
reduced  to  direct  reasoning  by  simply  converting  the  con- 
clusion, while  the  letter  d  at  the  beginning  shows  that  the 
mood  to  which  this  reduction  leads  is  darii. 

daboya  (da-boi'a),  n.     [E.  Ind.]    A  venomous 
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dabster  (dab'st6r),  n.  [<  dab^  -t-  -ster.l  1 .  One 
who  is  skilled  ;  one  who  is  expert ;  a  master  of 
his  business;  a  dab.  [Colloq.] — 2.  A  dabbler; 
a  bungler.     [Colloq.  and  rare.] 

The  work  of  some  hired  dabster  in  all  the  misinforma- 
tion that  can  be  extorted  from  the  statistics  of  national 
wealth  and  progress.  N.  A.  Bev.,  CXXVL  160. 

dabuht,  n.  [Appar.  repr.  Ai.  dhaV,  a  hyena.] 
An  old  name  of  the  mandrill,  Papio  maimon. 

The  second  kinde  of  hyena,  called  papio  or  dabuh. 

Topsel  (1668). 

dab-wash  (dab'wosh),  n.  A  small  wash,  done 
after  the  regular  family  wash.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

That  gi-eat  room  itself  was  sure  to  have  clothes  hanging  to 
dry  at  the  fire,  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  was ;  some  one 
of  the  large  irregular  family  having  had  what  was  called 
in  the  district  a  dab-wash  of  a  few  articles  forgotten  on 
the  regular  day.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  vi. 

da  capella  (da  ka-pel'la).  [It. :  da,  <  L.  de, 
of,  from;  capella,  a  chapel:  see  chapel,  ».]  In 
music,  a  direction  to  play  a  piece  or  passage  in 
church  style — that  is,  with  solemnity;  m.  a 
stately  manner. 

da  capo  (da  ka'po).  [It.,  from  the  begianing: 
da,  <  L.  de,  of,  from ;  capo,  <  L.  caput  =  E. 
head:  see  cape^.']  In  music,  a  direction  to  re- 
peat from  the  beginning :  usually  abbreviated 
to  D.  C.  The  end  of  the  repeat  is  generally  indicated 
by  the  word  fine.— Da,  capo  al  fine,  a  direction  to  repeat 
from  the  beginning  to  the  signing. —  Da  capo  al  segno, 
a  direction  to  repeat  from  the  beginning  to  the  sign  .§;. 

dace  (das),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  darce,  darse; 
<  ME.  darce,  darse,  <  OF.  dars,  a  dace,  same  as 
dart,  darz,  a  dart  (ML.  nom.  dardus) ;  P.  dard, 
a  dace,  ML.  ace.  dardum,  whence  also  E.  dar, 
dare^,  a  dace ;  so  called  from  its  swiftness :  see 
dart^.  For  the  changes,  cf.  bass'^,  formerly 
barse,  bace."]  1.  A  small  fresh-water  cypri- 
noid  fish  of  Europe,  Leucisous  vulgaris  or  Squa- 


Dace  {Levciscus  vulgaris'). 

lius  leuciscus,  resembling  and  closely  related  to 
the  roach  and  chub,  it  has  a  stout  fusiform  shape, 
pharyngeal  teeth  in  two  rows,  and  a  complete  lateral  line. 
It  chiefly  inhabits  the  deep  and  clear  waters  of  quiet 
streams  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  etc.,  and  some  of  the 
rivers  of  England.  It  is  gregarious  and  swims  in  shoals. 
It  seldom  exceeds  a  pound  in  weight,  but  from  its  ac- 
tivity affords  the  angler  good  sport.  Also  called  dar, 
dare,  and  dart. 

Let  me  live  harmlessly,  and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling-place. 

Where  I  may  see  my  quill  or  cork  down  sink, 
With  eager  bite  of  perch,  or  bleak,  or  dace. 
J.  Davors,  quoted  in  I.  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  i.  1. 

2.  A  name  of  sundry  similar  or  related  fishes, 
(a)  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  cyprinoid  fish  of 
the  genus  Rhinichthys,  distinguished  by  the  projection  and 
blackish  color  of  the  prenasal  region.  (6)  The  redfin, 
MinnUus  comutus. 
Dacelo  (da-se'16),  n.  [NL.  ("W.  E.  Leach,  1816), 
a  transposition  of  L.  alcedo,  a  kingfisher:  see 
Alcedo.}   The  typical  genus  of  birds  of  the  sub- 


Daboia  russelti. 


Indian  serpent  of  the  genus  Daboia,  especially 
D.  russelli. 


Laughing  Kingfisher  {Vacelo ^'gas). 

family  Dacelonince.  D.  gigas  is  the  large  Aus- 
tralian species  known  as  the  laughing^ackass. 
Daceloninae  (da-se-lo-m'ne),  n.  pi.  [ML.,  <  Da- 
celo(n-)  +  -inee.']  One  of  the  two  subfamilies  of 
AlcedinidcE,  having  the  bill  more  or  less  de- 
pressed, with  smooth,  rounded,  or  sulcate  cul- 
men ;  the  insectivorous,  as  distinguished  from 
the  piscivorous,  kingfishers.  There  are  about  14 
genera  and  upward  of  80  species,  which  feed  for  the  most 
part  upon  insects,  reptiles,  and  land-mollusl<s,  instead 
of  flsh.    All  are  old.world  birds;  some  are  African  and 


dacnidine 

Asiatic,  but  most  inhabit  the  Australian,  Papuan  and  0™ 
anic  regions.  Leading  genera  are  Dacelo,  Halcy'm  Tami 
siptera,  and  Ceyx.  '      "' 

dace3r  (da'si),  n.  The  usual  name  in  Bengal 
and  in  sericicultural  works,  of  a  race  of  silk- 
worms of  which  there  are  eight  annual  genera- 
tions. 

The  silkworm  yielding  eight  crops  is  found  in  Beneal 

and  is  there  called  dacey.  °   ' 

L.  P.  Brockett,  Silk-weavhig,  p.  13. 

da  chiesa  (da  kia'sa).  [It. :  da,  <  L.  de,  of 
from ;  chiesa,  <  L.  ecolesia,  <  6r.  enK^aia,  chiiroh : 
see  ecclesia.']  In  music,  f  orthe  church ;  in  church 
style. 

dachshund  (&.  pron.  daks'hont),  n.  [S.  < 
dachs,  badger,  +  hund  =  E.  hound.'^  The  Ger- 
man badger-dog ;  a  breed  of  short-legged,  long- 
bodied  dogs  used  to  draw  or  bait  badgers. 

Dacian  (da'sian),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Dama,  th& 
province  so  called,  <  Dad  =  Gr.  Aa/coi.  The  L. 
adj.  was  Dacus  or  Dacieus,  rarely  Dacim.]  I 
a.  Pertainiujg  or  belonging  to  the  Daci,  an  an- 
cient barbarian  people,  or  to  their  country,  Da- 
cia,  made  a  Roman  province  after  their  con- 
quest by  Trajan  (a.  d.  104),  comprising  part  of 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  nearly  all  of  Eumania, 
and  some  adjacent  districts. 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Daciam  mother ;  he,  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Eoman  holiday ! 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  141. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Daci ;  a  native  of  Daoia. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan  were  executed  the  reliefs  which 
represent  his  victory  over  the  Dacians. 

C.  0.  Mailer,  Manual  of  Archscol.  (trans.),  §  202. 

dacite  (da'sit),  n.  [<  Dada  (see  Dadan)  + 
-ite^.']  A  name  first  used  by  Fr.  Von  Hauer 
and  Stache,  in  1863,  in  describing  the  geol- 
ogy of  Transylvania,  to  include  the  varieties 
of  greenstone-trachyte  which  contain  quartz. 
Dacite  consists  essentially  of  plagioclase  and  quartz,  to- 
gether with  one  or  more  minerals  belonging  to  the  biotite, 
hornblende,  and  pyroxene  families.  The  ground-mass  is 
very  variable  in  structure  and  character.  Dacite  rarely 
occurs  except  in  a  more  or  less  altered  form,  and  is  espe- 
cially interesting  as  being  one  of  the  rocks  associated  with 
occurrences  of  the  precious  metals  and  their  ores  in  Ti-an- 
sylvania  and  the  Cordilleran  regions  of  North  and  South 
America.  It  is  a  rock  the  composition  and  classification 
of  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  discussion  among 
geologists.    See  rhyolite, 

dacityt  (das'i-ti),  n.    A  contraction  of  audacity. 

I  have  plaid  a  major  in  my  time  with  as  good  dacity  as 
ere  a  hobby-horse  on  'em  all.        Sampson,  Vow  Breaker. 

dacker,  daker^  (dak'er,  da'kfer),  v.  [E.  dial. 
and  So.  (Sc.  usually  spelled  daiker),  also  docker, 
dooker;  origin  obscure;  of.  OPlem.  daechereii, 
move  quickly,  move  to  and  fro,  vibrate.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  go  about  in  a  careless,  aimless, 
or  feeble  manner ;  loiter ;  saunter. 

I  e'en  daiker  on  wi'  the  family  frae  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  Scott,  Eob  Eoy,  vi. 

I'll  pay  your  thousan'  pund  Scots  ...  gin  ye'll .  .  . 
just  daiker  up  the  gate  wi'  this  Sassenach. 

Scott,  Bob  Hoy,  xxiii. 

2.  To  labor  after  the  regular  hours. — 3.  To 
traffic;  truck. — 4.  To  engage;  grapple. 

I  dacker'd  wi'  him  by  mysel'. 

Poems  in  the  Buehan  Dialect,  p.  7. 

5.  To  search,  as  for  stolen  or  smuggled  goods. 

The  Sevitians  will  but  doubt  be  here. 
To  dacker  for  her  as  for  robbed  gear. 

A.  Ross,  Helenore,  p.  91. 

II.  trans.  To  search ;  examine ;  search  for 
(stolen  or  smuggled  goods):  as,  to  dacker  a 
house. 

dacker,  daker^  (dak'fer,  da'kto),  ».  [<  dMcker, 
daker^,  v.^    A  dispute ;  a  struggle. 

Dacne  (dak'ne),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Gr.  6imai, 
bite,  sting.]  1.  A  genus  of  clavicom  beetles. 
In  its  original  application  it  was  nearly  the  same  as  the 
modern  family  Cryptophagidm;  in  a  restricted  sense  it  in- 
cludes those  Cryptophagidoe  which  have  the  antenna  end- 
ing in  a  large  orbicular  or  ovoid  and  compressed  mass. 
2.  A  genus  of  tetramerous  beetles,  of  the  family 
ErotylidcB :  same  as  Engis. 

Dacnididse  (dak-nid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  !><««- 
nis  (-nid-),  1,  -I-  -idee.']  A  family  of  birds,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Bacnis:  synonymous  with 
Cmrebidce.    Cabanis,  1850. 

Dacnidinse  (dak-ni-di'ne),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  X'oc- 
nis  {-nidn),  1,  -I-  -ince.']  A  subfamily  of  Ccsre- 
bidce,  typified  by  the  genus  Bacnis^  contammg 
pitpits  with  a  straight  and  acute  bill  and  man- 
dibles of  equal  length.  It  contains  the  genera 
Bacnis,  Certhidea,  Hemidacnis,  Xemdacm,  Oo- 
nirostrum,  and  Oreomanes. 

dacnidine  (dak'ni-din),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Dacniditue. 
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Dacnis  (dak'nis),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817),  ir- 
reg.  <  Gr.  Sdmieiv,  bite,  sting.]  1.  A  gernis  of 
birds  conterminous  in  Cuvier's  classification 
with  the  modem  family  DacnididcB  or  CcereM- 
dw;  the  pitpits  or  honey-creepers,  it  is  now  re- 
stricted to  a  section  of  that  family  having  as  typical  spe- 
cies Certhia  cayana  and  C.  spiza  of  Linneeus,  containing 
upward  of  15  species,  of  which  blue  is  the  prevailing  color, 
all  inhabiting  tropical  continental  America. 
2.  A  genus  of  North  American  worm-eating 
warblers,  of  the  iannilj  MniotiltidcB.  Bonaparte, 
1828. 

dacoit,  dacoitage,  etc.     See  dakoit,  etc. 

dacret,  n.    See  dicker^. 

dacryd  (dak'rid),  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Da- 
crydium. 

Dacrydium  (dak-rid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <5a- 
KpiiSiov  (dim.  of  ddKpv  =  E.  tear^),  applied  to  a 
kind  of  scammony ;  in  NL.  use  referrmg  to  the 
resinous  drops  exuded  by  the  plants.]  A  ge- 
nus of  evergreen  gymnospermous  trees,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Taxacece.  There  are  about 
10  species,  natives  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  Tasmania, 
and  Sew  Zealand,  some  of  which  are  valuable  timber- 
trees,  as  v.  Franklmii^^  the  Huon  pine  of  Tasmania,  and 
jD.  cupresHnum,  the  rimu  or  red  pine  of  Kew  Zealand. 
Z>.  taxifoliuvh  01  New  Zealand  is  also  a  large  tree. 

dacrygelosis  (dak"ri-je-16'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
SaKpro  (>  SaK.pi>Ew,  weep),  =  B.  tear^,  +  yk^ag, 
laughter,  <  yekav,  laugh.]  ia.  pathol.,  alternate 
laughing  and  weeping. 

dacryo-adenitis  (dak  "  ri  -  6  -  ad  -  e  -  m '  tis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ddapvov,  =  E.  tear^,  +  aSijv,  gland, 
-I-  -jfes.]  Inpathol.,  inflammation  of  a  lacry- 
mal  gland. 

dacryocystitis  (dak"ri-6-sis-ti'tis),  n.      [NL., 

<  Gr.  S&Kpvov,  =  E.  tear'^,  +  Kian;,  vessel  (cyst), 
+  -ifis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  laery- 
mal  sac. 

daciyolite,  dacryolith  (dak'ri-o-lit,  -Uth),  ». 
[<  Gr.  Smpvov,  =  E.  tear^,  +  XWoq,  a  stone.] 
A  laorymal  calculus ;  a  concretion  in  the  lac- 
rymal  canal  or  tear-duct. 

dacryolithiasis  (dak"ri-6-li-thi'a-sis),  n.    [NL., 

<  dacryolith  +  -iasis.'}  In  patJiol.,  the  mor- 
bid condition  in  which  dacryoliths  are  pro- 
duced. 

dacryoma  (dak-ri-o'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ddicpv, 
=  E.  teaj-2,  -t-  -oma.'\  "tnpathol.,  the  stoppage 
or  obstruction  in  one  or  both  of  the  puncta 
lacrymalia  (tear-passages),  by  which  the  tears 
are  prevented  from  passing  into  the  nose,  and 
in  consequence  run  down  over  the  lower  eye- 
Ud. 

dacryon  (dak'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Saupvuv, 
ppr.  of  danphecv,  weep,  <  6a,Kpvov,  S&Kpv,  a  tear 
(of.  6dKpv/m  =  L.  lacrwma,  lacrima,  a  tear),  =  E. 
tear^,  q.  v.  ]  The  point  where  the  frontal,  laory- 
mal, and  superior  maxillary  bones  of  the  hu- 
man skull  meet.    See  craniometry. 

dacryops  (dak 'ri- ops),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ddxpv, 
=  E.  tear^,  +  bf,  eye,  face.]  lupathol.:  (a)  A 
oystif  orm  dilatation  of  one  of  the  ducts  of  the 
lacrymal  gland.     (6)  A  watery  eye. 

dactyl,  dactyle  (dak'til),  n.     [<  L.  dactylus, 

<  Gr.  tfoKTO/lof,  a  finger,  a  dactyl,  a  date  (whence 
ult.  E.  date^,  q.  v.),  akin  to  L.  digitus,  a  finger 
(see  digit),  and  E.  toe,  q.  v.  The  dactyl  appears 
to  have  been  so  called  because,  like  a  finger,  it 
consists  of  one  long  and  two  short  members.] 

1.  A  unit  of  linear  measure ;  a  finger-breadth ; 
a  digit :  used  in  reference  to  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Babylonian  measures.  The  Egyptian  dactyl 
was  precisely  one  fourth  of  a  palm,  and  was  equal  to  0.74 
inch,  or  18.7  millimeters.  The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
dactyls  are  by  some  authors  considered  as  the  fifth  part, 
by  others  as  the  sixth  part,  of  the  corresponding  palms. 
The  ordinary  Greek  dactyl  was  one  fourth  of  a  palm,  and 
Its  value  in  Athens  is  variously  calculated  to  be  from 
1.85  to  1.93  centimeters. 

2.  In  pros.,  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  first 
long,  the  second  and  third  short.  The  dactyl  of 
modern  or  accentual  versification  is  simply  an  accented 
syllable  followed  by  two  which  are  unaccented,  and  is  ac- 
counted a  dactyl  without  regard  to  the  relative  time  taken 
in  pronouncing  the  several  syllables.  Thus,  the  words 
cheerilu,  verily,  violate,  and  ed^fy,  which  on  the  principles 
of  ancient  metrics  would  be  called  respectively  a  dactyl 
(-  ■^  -j,  a  tribrach  (y  ^  -'),  a  Cretio  (-  -^  -),  and  an  anapest 
N'  ^  -),  are  all  alike  regarded  as  dactyls.  The  quantitative 
dactyl  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  is  tetrasemio— that  is,  has 
a  magnitude  of  four  morse  (see  mora) ;  and  as  two  of  these 
constitute  the  thesis  (in  the  Greek  sense)  and  two  the  arsis, 
the  dactyl,  like  its  inverse,  the  anapest  (^  ^  -'),  belongs  to 
the  equal  (isorrhythmic)  class  of  feet.  The  true  or  normal 
dactyl  has  the  ictus  or  metrical  stress  on  the  first  syllable 
(J.  ^^y  Its  most  frequent  equivalent  or  substitute  is  the 
dactylic  spondee  (,-  -),  in  which  the  two  short  times  are 
contracted  into  one  long.  Kesolution  of  the  long  syllable 
(«£  w  w  w)  is  rare. 

If  ye  vse  too  many  daetils  together  ye  make  your  musike 
too  light  and  of  no  solemne  grauitie,  such  as  the  amorous 
^'"Ties  in  court  naturally  require. 

PuttenhUm,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  106. 
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From  long  to  long  in  solemn  sort 

Slow  spondee  stalks  ;  strong  foot!  yet  ill  able 

Ev6r  to  come  Op  with  Dactyl  trisyllable. 

Coleridge,  Metrical  Feet. 

3.  In  anat. :  (a)  A  digit,  whether  of  the  hand  or 
foot ;  a  finger  or  a  toe.  (6)  A  toe  or  digit  of  the 
hind  foot  only,  when  the  word  digit  is  restricted 
to  a  finger.— 4.  In  zooL,  a  dactylus.— 5.  The 
piddock,  Pholas  dactylus.  See  dactylus  (c).— 
S.O'hD  dactyls,  a  series  of  cyclic  dactyls  with  a  trochee 
m  the  first  place.  See  ioffoosdic.— Anapestic  dactyl,  a 
dactyl  substituted  for  an  anapest,  and  consequently  taking 
the  ictus  on  its  second  syllable  (--i-~:iov~"^  •^).— Cyclic 
dactyl.    See  cyclic,  3. 

dactylt  (dak'til),  v.  i.  [<  dactyl,  n. ;  in  allusion 
to  the  rapid  movement  of  dactylic  verse.]  To 
move  nimbly;  leap;  bound.    B.  Jonson. 

dactylar  (dak'ti-lar),  a.  [<  dactyl  +  -ar^.'] 
Pertaining  to  a  dactyl ;  dactylic. 

dactyle,  ».    See  dactyl. 

dactylett  (dak'ti-let),  n.  [<  dactyl  +  dim.  -e<.] 
A  little  or  false  dactyl. 

How  handsomely  besets 
Dull  spondees  with  the  English  dactylets  I 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  I.  vi.  14. 

Dactylethra  (dak-ti-le'thra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
daKTvkriBpa  (also  SaKTvArfipov),  a  finger-sheath,  a 
thumb-screw,  <  SdnTvlog,  a  finger:  see  dactyl,  «.] 
A  genus  of  tailless  amphibians,  constituting 
the  family  DactyletJiridce.  D.  capensis  inhabits 
South  Africa. 

Dactylethridse  (dak-ti-leth'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Dactylethra  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  aglossal, 
anurous,  salient  amphibians,  represented  by 
the  single  genus  Dactylethra.  it  contains  African 
frogs  without  a  tongue,  with  a  concealed  tympanic  mem- 
brane, maxillary  and  premaxillary  teeth,  webbed  hind 
feet,  and  claws  on  the  three  inner  toes,  from  which  latter 
character  the  name  of  the  genus  is  derived.  The  sacral 
diapophyses  are  dilated,  and  the  coracoids  and  precora- 
coids  are  subequal,  strongly  divergent,  and  connected  by 
a  broad,  double,  not  overlapping  cartilage.    Also  called 


Dactyli^  (dak'ti-li),  n.  pi.  [L.,  <  Gr.  AdicTv2x>t 
{'Idaioi,  of  Ida,  in  Crete) :  see  def .  Cf .  dactyl,  m.] 
In  classical  antiq.,  a  class  of  mythical  beings, 
guardians  of  the  infant  Zeus,  inhabiting  Mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia  or  in  Crete,  to  whom  the  dis- 
covery of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  were 
ascribed.  They  were  servants  or  priests  of  Cybele,  and 
are  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Curetes,  the  Cabiri, 
and  the  Corybantes.  The  traditions  about  them  and 
their  place  of  abode  vary. 

dactyli^,  «■     Plural  of  dactylus. 

dactylic  (dak-til'ik),  a.  and«.     [<  L.  daetylicus, 

<  Gr.  SaKrvWtKdg,  <  6dKTv>jig,  a  dactyl :  see  dactyl.'] 
I.  a.  Ingres.,  constituting  or  equivalent  to  a  dac- 
tyl ;  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  dactyl  or 
dactyls;  consisting  of  dactyls:  as,adaci^Kcfoot; 
a  dactylic  spondee;  dactylic  rhythm  or  meter; 
dactylic  verses.  The  dactyUc  rhythm  in  classical  poetry 
was  regarded  as  especially  majestic  and  dignified;  a  con- 
tinuous sequence  of  dactyls,  however,  produced  a  rela- 
tively lighter  and  more  animated  effect,  an  admixture  of 
spondees  giving  a  more  or  less  heavy  or  retarded  move- 
ment to  the  verse.  The  most  frequent  dactylic  meter  is 
the  hexameter.  Other  dactylic  ni  eters  were  used  in  Greek 
lyric  poetry,  and  in  the  drama,  especially  in  the  earlier 
period,  or  in  passages  expressing  lamentation  (monodies 
and  commatia).    See  hexameter  and  elegiac. 

This  at  least  was  the  power  of  the  spondaic  and  dactyl- 
ick  harmony.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  94. 

Inspired  by  the  dactylic:  beat  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  I  es- 
sayed to  repeat  the  opening  lines  of  Evangeline. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  105. 

DactyUc  class  (of  feet),  dactylic  foot.  See  isorrhyth- 
mic—DaxAyilc  flute,  a  flute  characterized  by  unequal 
intervals.— Dactylic  spondee.    See  dactyl,  2. 

II.  M.  1.  A  line  consisting  chiefly  or  wholly 

of  dactyls. — 8.  pi.  Meters  which  consist  of  a 

repetition  of  dactyls  or  of  equivalent  feet. 

Dactyliobranchia,  Dactyliobranchiata  (dak- 

til"i-o-brang'ki-a,  -brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Gtr.'SaKTiiMog,  a  finger-ring,  +  ppdyxi^,  giUs.] 
An  order  of  tunioates  with  a  branchial  sac  of 
two  gills  girt  anteriorly  by  a  membranous  ring 
and  open  posteriorly.  It  is  represented  by  the 
Pyrosomatidce,  or  fire-bodies.  Also,  erroneously, 
DactyMiranchia. 

dactylioglyph  (dak-til'i-o-glif),  n.  [<  Gr.  6a- 
KTvlioyl^og,  an  engraver  of  gems,  <  da/cruAtof,  a 
finger-ring  (<  SdnTvlog,  finger:  see  dactyl),  + 
'yMeiv,  cut,  engrave.]  An  engraver  of  finger- 
rings,  or  of  fine  stones  such  as  those  used  for 
rings.    -Also  dactylioglypMst. 

dactylioglypMc  (dak-til"i-o-glif'ik),  a.  [<  <te- 
tulioalmkv  +  ■4c.']    Having  relation  to  or  of  the 


„.,„..^      -*c.]    Having 

•nature  of  daetylioglyphy.    Also  dactylioglyptic. 

dactylioglypMst  (dak-til-i-og'li-fist),  n.  [<  dac- 
tulioqlyphy  +  4st.]    Same  as  dactylioglyph. 

daetylioglyphy  (dak-til-i-og'li-fi), «.  [<  Gr.  6a- 
KTvhoylvipia,  <  6aKTv?i.ioy?.v(liog:  see  dactylioglyph.] 
The  art  of  engraving  rings,  and  hence  of  engrav- 
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ing  fine  stones  like  those  used  for  finger-rings. 
See  dactylioglyph. 

dactylioglyptic  (dak-til"i-o-glip'tik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
da/criiAtof,  a  finger-ring,  -1-  yhmTdo,  verbal  adj. 
of  yToKpeLv,  cast,  carve,  +  4c.]  Same  as  dac- 
tylioglyphic. 

dactyliographer  (dak-til-i-og'ra-ffer),  n.  [<  Gr. 
SaKTvXiog,  afinger-ring,  -1-  ypd^eiv,  write,  -I-  -erl.] 
One  who  studies  or  describes  finger-rings ; 
hence,  by  extension,  one  who  describes  engraved 
stones. 

dactyliographic  (dak-til"i-5-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  dac- 
tyliography +  -ic]  Eelating  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  dactyliography. 

dactyliography  (dak-til-i-og^ra-fi),m.  [<Gr.  6a- 
KTvTiioQ,  a  finger-ring,  -t-  -ypafia,  <  ypdipttv,  write.] 
The  science  or  study  of  finger-rings ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  or  an  essay  upon  finger-rings,  or,  by  ex- 
tension, upon  engraved  gems. 

dactyliology  (dak-til-i-ol'o-ji),  M.  [<  Gr.  6a- 
KTvAiog,  a  finger-ring,  -I-  -Aoyia,  <  Myeiv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]    Same  as  dactyliography. 

dactyliomancy  (dak-til'i-o-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr. 
6aKTv7iiog,  a  finger-ring,  +  fiavreia,  divination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  a  finger-ring.  Tliere  are 
many  modes,  some  in  use  in  parts  of  Europe  to  this  day ; 
in  all  either  a  magic  ring  is  used,  or  an  ordinary  finger-ring, 
in  which  some  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  wearer  is  supposed 
to  linger,  and  the  movements  of  which  are  supposed  to  in- 
dicate his  feelings  or  future  actions. 

The  classical  dactyliomaTicy,  of  which  so  curious  an  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  Patricius  and 
Hilarius,  who  worked  it  to  find  out  who  was  to  supplant 
the  emperor  Valens.  A  round  table  was  marked  at  the 
edge  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  with  prayers  and 
mystic  ceremonies  a  ring  was  held  suspended  over  it  by  a 
thread,  and  by  swinging  or  stopping  towards  certain  letters 
gave  the  responsive  words  of  the  oracle. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  116. 

dactylion  (dak-til'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6aKT'v- 
?.iov,  neut.  of  6aKTv7iiog,  prop.  adj.  (n.,  a  finger- 
ring),<  6dKTV?Mg,  finger:  see  dactyl.]  1.  Jnsurg., 
cohesion  between  two  fingers,  either  congenital 
or  as  a  consequence  of  burning,  ulceration,  etc. 
— 2 .  A  ehiroplas  t  or  finger-gymnasium  invented 
in  1835  by  Henri  Herz,  for  the  use  of  piano- 
forte-players. 

dactyliotheca  (dak-til"i-o-the'ka),  n. ;  pi.  dac- 
tyliothecce  (-se).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6aKTvho6^K?!,  a  col- 
lection of  gems,  <  danTvTiiog,  a  finger-ring,  -I- 
6i]Kri,  case,  repository.]  A  collection  of  finger- 
rings,  kept  for  their  interest  or  rarity,  or  of 
engraved  gems  similar  to  those  of  rings,  espe- 
cially of  Greek  and  Roman  origin. 

Dactylis  (dak 'ti -lis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  dactylis 
(also  dactylus),  a  sort  of  grape  (cf .  dactylus,  a 
sort  of  grass),  <  Gr.  6aKTvXig,  a  sort  of  grape  (cf. 
6aitTvXiTiQ,  a  kind  of  plant),  <  dd/cru/lof,  finger : 
see  dactyl.]  A  genus  of  grasses,  of  about  a 
dozen  species,  growing  in  the  cooler  temperate 
regions  of  the  old  world,  d.  glomerata  is  a  valua- 
ble meadow-grass  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  known 
as  orchard-grass  from  its  growing  well  in  the  shade,  and 
as  cocksfoot-grass  from  the  one-sided  arrangement  of  its 
dense  spikelets.  It  is  a  tall  and  rather  stout  perennial, 
with  a  tendency  to  form  tussocks,  yielding  excellent  hay, 
and  making  fine  pasturage  when  grown  with  other  grasses. 

dactylist  (dak'ti-Ust),  re.    l<dactyl-i--4st.]   One 
who  writes  dactylic  verse. 
May  is  certainly  a  sonorous  dactylist. 

T.  Warton,  Pref.  to  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

dactylitis  (dak-ti-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6d- 
KTvAog,  finger,  toe,  +  -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflam- 
mation of  a  finger  or  toe. 

dactylodochme  (dak  "  ti  - 16  -  dok '  me)  ,n.  [Gr. 
6aKTv?M66xfiV,  four  fingers'  breadth,  <  6dKTV?uig, 
finger,  +  66x/^v,  hand-breadth.]  An  Athenian 
measure  of  length :  same  as  palceste. 

Dactylognatha  (dak-ti-log'na-tha),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  6diiTvlog,  finger,  +  yvddo'g,  jaw.]  A  group 
of  arachnidans. 

dactyloid  (dak'ti-loid),  a.  [<  Gr.  6aKTvh>ei6^g, 
like  a  finger,  < 
6dKTvh>g,  finger, 
-f-  el6og,  form.] 
In  bot.,  finger- 
like  in  form  or 
arrangement. 
Also  dactylose. 

dactylology 
(dak-ti-lol'o- 
ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
6dKTvXog,  fin- 
ger, +  -^oyia,  < 
Myav,  speak: 
see  -ology.] 
The  art  of 
communicat- 
ing ideas  or 
conversing  by 

the  lingers;  tne  Dactytometra  quinquecirra. 


dactylology 

the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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language   of  the  deaf  and  dumb.     See  deaf-    to  divide  and  become  hard  and  useless,    it  is 

mute  believed  to  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  is  distinct 

T»      i    1  i        /J   1  ,/^-    1-         i.,   ■■\  rXTT         from  anbury,  which  is  caused  by  the  attaclts  of  insects. 

Dactylometra  (dak"ti-lo-met  ra),  «.     [WL,.,  Da,ctyloscopidse(dak"ti-los-kop'i-de),m.j)i. 

<  Gr.  <Sa^T7;/lof,  a  fmger,  +  //frpoi',  a  measuje.]     j-j^l'  <  Dactyloscopus  +  -Mfc]     A  family  of 

inn.  m    ggj^gg^  represented  by  the  genus  Dactyloscopies. 
They  have  an  elongated  antrovsiform  body,  cuboid  or  sub- 


A  genus  of  jellyfishes,  of  the  family  Pelagiidce 
and  order  Discophora,  related  to  Pelagia,  but 
with  more  numerous  tentacles.  See  cut  on 
preceding  page. 
JJactylomys  (dak-til'o-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
dd/i-i'/jf,  finger,  +  uifl  mouse.]  A  genus  of 
hystrieomorphio  rodents,  of  the  family  Octo- 


Hetlijehog-rat  I^Dactylomys  tyj>us). 

dontida  and  subfamily  EcMnomyincB,  peculiar 
to  South  America.  D.  typus,  the  leading  species,  has 
a  long  scaly  tail,  and  lacks  the  spines  in  the  pelage  which 
most  of  this  group  of  hedgehog-rats  possess. 

dactylonomy  (dak-ti-lon'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  6d- 
KTvAog,  finger,  +  -vofiia,  <  vi/ieiv,  rule ;  cf .  vd/io;, 
law:  see  nome.}  The  art  of  counting  or  num- 
bering on  the  fingers. 

dactylopodite  (dak-ti-lop'o-dit),  n.  [<  Gr.  da- 
KTOAof,  a  finger  or  toe,  +  novc  (to^-),  =  E.  foot,  + 
4te^.)  In  crustaceans, the  seventh  and  last  (dis- 
tal) segment  of  a  limb ;  a  dactylus.  It  is  the  last 
segment  of  a  developed  endopodite,  succeeding  the  propo- 
dite,  forming  in  a  chelate  limb,  as  of  the  lobster,  with 
a  process  of  the  propodite,  the  nippers  or  pincers  of  the 
claw.    See  cut  under  endopodite, 

Dactylopora  (dak-ti-lop'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Jd/cTw^of,  finger,  +  ndpoc,  passage.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Dactyloporidw. 

dactylopore  (dak'ti-lo-p6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  rfdicrii/lof, 
finger,  -I-  irdpof,  passage,  pore.]  In  ^ool. :  (a) 
The  pore  or  opening  of  a  dactylozooid  in  the 
hydrocoralline  hydrozoans,  as  mUlepore  coral. 
Moseley,  1881.  (6)  A  foraminifer  of  the  family 
Dactyloporidw. 

dactyloporic  (dak"ti-lo-por'ik),  a.  [<  dactylo- 
pore +  -jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dactylo- 
pore. 

Cactyloporidse  (dak"ti-lo-por'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Dactylopora  +  -idee.']  '  A  family  of  imperfo- 
rate milioline  foraminifers. 

Dactylopteridae  (dak"ti-lop-ter'i-de),  n.  pi. 


conic  head,  fringed  opercles,  very  wide  branchial  aper- 
tures, a  long  single  dorsal  with  its  anterior  portion  spi- 
nigerous,  and  approximated  ventrals  with  a  spine  and  3 
rays  each.  The.species  are  of  small  size,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  warm  American  seas. 

Dactyloscopus  (dak-ti-los'ko-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dd/tTD/lflf,  finger,  -I-  okoweIv,  view;  cf.  Ura- 
noscopus.']  A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Dactyloscopidw,  and  distinguished  by  finger- 
like or  inarticulate  ventral  rays. 

dactylose  (dak'ti-los),  a.  [<  NL.  dactylosHs,  < 
Gr.  diKTvlog,  finger :  see  dactyl.']  In  hot.,  same 
as  dactyloid. 

dactylotheca  (dak"ti-lo-tbe'ka),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
MKTV?u>g,  finger,  +  B^a?;,  a  ease :  see  theca.]  In 
ornith.,  the  integument  of  the  toes  of  a  bird; 
the  horny,  leathery,  or  feathered  covering  of 
the  toes.     [Little  used.] 

dactylous  (dak'ti-lus),  a.  [As  dactylose.']  In 
eool.  and  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  dactyl. 

dactylozooid  (dak"ti49-z6'oid),  m.  -[<  Gr.  6d- 
KTvXog,  finger,  4-  zooid.]  In  zoiil.,  an  occasional 
elongated  appendage  of  hydrozoans,  devoid  of 
a  mouth  and  gastiio  cavity,  and  having  a  simple 
tentacular  function :  so  called  from  its  shape. 

Besides  the  constant  nutritive  polyps  and  medusoid  gono- 
phores,  there  are  inconstant  modified  polypoids  or  medu- 
soids.  These  are  the  mouthless  worm-like  dactylozooids 
which.  .  .  are  provided  witli  a  tentacle,  which  .  .  .lias  no 
lateral  branches  or  aggregations  of  nematocysts. 

Glaus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  246. 

dactylus  (dak'ti-lus),  ". ;  pi.  dactyli  (-li).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  dd/cTD/lof,  finger,  toe:  see  dactyl.]  1.  In 
zool. :  (a)  In  Crustacea,  the  last  segment  of  the 
normally  7-jointed  leg ;  a  dactylopodite.  It  is 
the  movable  claw  of  the  two  that  make  the  nip- 
per or  chelate  claw.  (6)  In  entom.,  one  or  all  of 
the  tarsal  joints  which  follow  the  first  one  in  any 
insect,  when,  as  in  a  bee,  for  example,  the  first 
joint  is  much  larger  than  the  rest  and  known 
as  the  metatarsus  ovplanta.  in  bees  this  first  joint 
is  different  in  structure  as  well  as  size  from  the  rest,  and  is 
specifically  called  the  scopula.  'When  the  large  first  joint 
is  called  the  planta,  the  dactylus  is  known  as  digitus,  as 
in  Kirby  and  Spence's  nomenclature.  The  use  of  dctctylus 
in  tills  sense  is  by  Burmeister  and  his  followers,  (c)  In 
conch.,  a  piddoek,  Pholas  dactylics. 

It  is  the  property  of  the  dactylus  (a  fish  so  called  from 
its  strong  resemblance  to  the  human  nail)  to  shine  bright- 
ly in  the  dark.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  (trans.),  ix.  87. 

2.  In  anat.  See  digitus,  1. 
Dacus  (da'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ddmg,  an  ani- 
mal of  which  the  bite  is  dangerous,  <  ddnveiv, 
bite.]  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  of  the  fam- 
ily Musddw,  or  flies.  D.  olece  is  a  species  in- 
jurious to  the  olive. 


[NL.,  <  Dactylopterus  -f-  -idm.]    A  family  of  dadl  (dad),  n.     [Not  in  literary  use  except  in 


mail-cheeked  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Dac- 
tylopterus. They  have  a  distinct  short  spinous  dorsal 
and  a  short  soft  dorsal  and  anal ;  and  the  pectorals  are  di- 
vided into  a  small  upper  and  very  long  major  portion,  and 
are  expansible  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  species  are 
capable  of  long  fiying  leaps  from  the  water.  Cephalaean- 
thidce  is  a  synonym. 

dactylopteroid  (dak-ti-lop'te-roid),  a.  [<  Dac- 
tylopterus +  -oid.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Dactylopteridm. 

dactylopterous  (dak-ti-lop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
dac^lopterus,  <  Gr.  (Sd/cruAof,"  finger,  +  nrepdv, 
wing,  =  E.  feather.]  In  ichth.,  having  several 
inferior  rays  of  the  pectoral  fin  free,  in  part  or 
entirely;  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the.  genus  Dactylopterus. 

Dactylopterus  (dak-ti-lop'te-rus),  n.  [NL.: 
see  dactylopterous.]  A  genus  of  acanthoptery- 
gian  fishes,  typical  of  the  family Dactylopteridce, 


delineations  of  rustic  speech;  early  mod.  E. 
also  dadde  (and  dadda;  cf.  dim.  daddy);  <  late 
ME.  dadd,  dadde;  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin:  < 
Ir.  daid  =  Gael,  daidein  =  W.  tad  =  Com.  tat  = 
Bret,  tad,  t-at,  father;  appar.  imitative  of  child- 
ish speech,  the  word  being  found  in  various 
other  languages;  cf.  L.  tata,  dim.  iatula,  father, 
papa,  =  Gr.  rdra,  rhra,  father  (used  by  youths 
to  their  elders),  =  Skt.  tata,  father,  tdta,  friend, 
=  Hind,  dada,  Gypsy  dad,  dada,  =  Bohem.  tata 
=  Lapp,  dadda,  father.  Cf .  papa,  similarly  imi- 
tative. Hence  dim.  (todd^.]  A  father;  papa. 
[Rustic  or  childish.] 

Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words. 
Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad. 

Shah.,  K.  John,  ii.  2. 


dad^  (dad),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dadded,  ppr.  dad- 
ding.     [E.  dial.,  =  Sc.  daud;  origin  obscure.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  dash;  throw;  scatter. 

Nervous  system  all  dadded  about  by  coach  travel. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude,  II.  9. 

2.  In  coal-mining,  to  mix  (fire-damp)  with  atmo- 
spheric air  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes 
incapable  of  exploding.     [North.  Eng.] 

TX.  intrans.  To  f aU  forcibly. 
dad^  (dad),  n.     [<  dad'^,  v.]    A  lump;  a  large 
piece :  as,  a  dad  of  bread.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
dadda  (dad'a),  n.    Same  as  dad^  and  daddy. 

having  the  pectoral  fins  enormously  enlarged  jf'j^i!'!  ^  l.?f  ^''^^y-    .       a        a  ^^i  ., 
and  ^ying-like,  and  divided  into  two  portions.  ^^Bf  '^^^k^'  V' '  F?5;  ""^^  ^P"  ^fl^^'  PP'-! 
"—'-■■-"-'- "^    -  ■  ■    ."""_""  P"^ "*""=■     daddling.    [Scalso  (JaidZe;  freq.  of  do(ie.  q.v.'] 

To  walk  with  tottering  steps,  like  a  child  or  an 
old  man;  waddle.     [Bare.] 
daddle^  (dad'l),  n.     [Sc,  also  written  daidle, 
and  dim.  daddlie,  daidlie,  <  doddle,  daidle,  v.] 
A  large  bib  or  pinafore. 


Flying  Gurnard  {Dactylopterus  ■volitans). 


.     „         , portions. 

D.  voMans  IS  the  flying  gurnard,  also  called  flyina-fish,  a 
".ame  shared  by  the  members  of  another  family,  Uxoece- 
tidts.  CephaZacantkus  is  a  synonym 
dactylorMza  (dak"ti-lo-ri'zii),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
66iiTv?x>s,  finger,  +  pi(a',  Toot.)  Finger-and-toe, 
a  disease  of  the  roots  of  turnips,  causing  them 


dsedalenchyma 

daddle^  (dad'l),  n.  The  hand.  [Slang  and  prov. 
Eng.] 
Werry  unexpected  pleasure ;  tip  us  your  doddle, 

Ziligeley,  Alton  Locke,  xxl. 
daddock  (dad'ok), ».    [Origin  unknown.]   The 
heart  or  body  of  a  tree  thoroughly  rotten. 
[Rare.] 

The  great  red  daddochs  lay  in  the  green  pastures  where 
they  had  lain  year  after  year,  crumbling  away,  and  seiidinir 
forth  innumerable  new  and  pleasant  forms. 

S,  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  \, 

daddocky  (dad'ok-i),  a,     [<  daddock  +  -wl.] 

Rotten,  like  a  decayed  tree.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

daddy,  daddie   (dad'i),  n. ;  pi.  daddies  "(-iz). 

{Ponaevly  aXso  dadda ;  dim.  of  dadi,  q.  v.]    A 

father;  papa:  diminutive  otdad^. 

I'll  follow  you  through  frost  and  snaw, 
I'll  stay  no  langer  wi'  my  daddie, 

Glasgow  Peggy  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  77). 

daddy-long-legs  (dad'i-long'legz),  n.  1.  In 
Great  Britain,  a  name  of  tipularian  dipterous 
insects,  or  crane-flies,  of  the  family  HpuUdcs. 
Also  aaiU.eAfatlier-long-legs  and  Harry-long-legs. 

—  2.  In  America,  a  popular  name  of  the  opilio- 
nine  or  phalangidean  arachnids  or  harvestmen, 
spider-like  creatures  with  small  rounded  bodies 
and  extremely  long,  slender  legs.  Also  called 
grandfather-long-legs  and  granddaddy-long-lege. 
See  Phalangium. 

daddy-sculpin  (dad'i-skul'pin),  n.  A  cottoid 
fish,  Cottus  grcenlandicus.    Bee  s<yulpin. 

dade  (dad),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  daded,  ppr.  dad- 
ing.  [Origin  obscure;  cf.  the  freq.  dadMe\ 
Hardly  connected  with  toddle.]  I.  intrans.  To 
walk  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  like  a  ohUd  in 
leading-strings ;  hence,  to  flow  gently.   [Bare.] 

No  sooner  taught  to  dade,  hut  from  their  mother  trip. 
And,  in  their  speedy  course,  strive  others  to  outstrip. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  296. 
But  eas'ly  from  her  source  as  Isis  gently  dades. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiv.  289. 

II.  trans.  To  hold  up  by  leading-strings. 
[Rare.] 

The  little  children  when  they  learn  to  go, 
By  painful  mothers  daded  to  and  fro. 

Drayton,  Earl  of  Surrey  to  Lady  Geraldiiie. 

dadge  (daj),  v.    A  dialectal  variant  of  dodge. 
dadian  (da'di-an),  m.     [Mingrelian.]    The  title 

borne  by  the  governor  or  prince  of  Mingrelia. 

See  Mingrelian. 
dado  (da'do),  n.    [<  It.  Sp.  Pg.  dado,  a  die,  a 

cube,  =  E.  die:  see  dieS.]    In  arch.:  (a)  That 

part  of  a  pedestal  between  the 

base  and  the  cornice ;  the  die. 

(6)  The  finishing  of  the  lower 

part  of  the  walls  in  the  interior 

of  a  house,  made  somewhat  to 

represent  the  dado  of  a  pedes- 
tal, and  consisting  frequently 

of  a  skirting  of  wood  about  3 

feet  high.     The  dado  is  also 

sometimesrepresented  by  wall- 
paper, India  matting,  or  some 

textile  fabric,  or  by  painting. 

The  walls  of  the  drawing-room  are  covered  with  a  tap- 
estry of  yellow  and  white,  the  figure  being  scrolls  of  yel- 
low on  a  creara-white  ground.  A  dado  forty  inches  high 
is  of  velvet,  chocolate  brown  in  color.        Art  Age,  V.  48. 

dado  (da'do),  V.  t.     [<  dado,  n.]    1.  To  groove. 

—  2.  To  insert  in  a  groove,  as  the  end  of  a  shelf 
into  its  upright. 

dado-plane  (da'do-plan),  n.  A  plane  with  pro- 
jecting blade  used  for  cutting  grooves. 

Dadozylon  (da-dok' si-Ion),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  % 
((5(2(5-),  Attic  contr.  of  Satg  (6aiS-),  a  torch  (<  dd- 
etv,  kindle),  -1-  |i/lov,  wood.]  The  generic  name 
given  by  Endlicher  to  certain  fossil  trees  not  un- 
common in  the  coal-measures  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  other  countries.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  being  similar  in  some  respects  to  that 
of  many  recent  conifers.  Grand  'Eury,  however,  considers 
Dadoxylon  as  belon^ng  to  the  cycadaceous  genus  Corda- 
ites,  while  Kraus  allies  it  with  the  araucarias,  and  puts  it 
as  a  subdivision  of  the  genus  Arauearoxylon, 

daedal,  a.    See  dedal. 

Dsedalea  (de-da'le-a),  n.  [NL.  (with  ref.  to 
their  labyrinthiform  pores),  <  Gr.  AaiSaM,  the 
builder  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  <  daiSahi;, 
skilfully  wrought:  see  dedal]  A  genus  of  hy- 
menomycetous  fungi,  belonging  to  the  family 
Polyporei,  having  the  pores  firm  and,  when 
mature,  sinuous  and  labyrinthiform.  Thespecles 
are  indurated  in  texture,  an(l  grow  on  dead  wood.  Tnf  J^ 
are  IS  species  known  in  Europe,  and  over  20  are  ssio  M 
occur  in  North  America,  some  being  common  to  both  con- 
tinents. 

daedalenchyma  (^ded-a-leng'ki-ma), «.  [NL-.>  ^ 
Gr.  6ai6ahK,  skilfully "  wrought,  +  tyxvi^  ^- 


a,  surbase  or  comtce ; 
S,  dado  or  die ;  c,  base. 


dsedalenchyma 

fusion.]    In  iot.,  a  name  of  entangled  cells,  as 

in  some  fungi.    [Not  now  in  use.] 
dsdalian,  a.    See  dedaMan. 
dxdaloid  (ded'a-loid),  a.     [<  Dmdalea  +  -oid.'] 

Eesembling  Dmdalea;  labyrinthiform, 
dsedalous,  a.  /  See  deddlous. 
daemon,  daemonic,  etc.    See  demon,  etc. 
daesman,  n.    See  desman. 
daff H  (daf),  n.     [<  ME.  daf,  daffe,  appar.  <  Icel. 

daufr  =  Sw.  dof  =  Dan.  dov,  deaf,  stupid,  = 

E.  Seo/;  see  tJea/.]    A  fool ;  an  idiot ;  a  Wook- 

head. 

I  sal  ben  holde  a  do/,  a  cokenay. 

Chaucer,  Eeeve's  Tale,  1.  288. 
"  Thow  doted  daffe,"  quod  she,  "  duUe  arne  thi  wittes ; 
To  litel  latyn  thow  lernedest  lede,  in  thi  jouthe." 

Piers  PLoimnan  (B),  i.  138. 

daffi  :daf),  V.  i.     [<  daff-i-,  to.]     To  be  foolish; 
make  sport ;  play ;  toy.     [Scotch.] 

We'll  hauld  our  court  'mid  the  roaring  lins. 
And  daffin  the  lashan'  tide. 
Mermaiden  of  Clyde,  Edinburgh  Mag.,  May,  1820. 

Come  yont  the  green  an'  daffv/l'  me, 
My  charming  dainty  Davy. 

Picken,  Poems,  I.  175. 

dafPt  (daf),  V.  t.     [A  var.  of  doff,  q.  v.]     1.  To 
toss  aside ;  put  off ;  doff. 

The  nimble-footed  madcap,  Prince  of  Wales, 

And  his  comrades,  that  daff'd  tlie  world  aside 

And  bid  it  pass.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daff'd. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  297. 
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Dafila  (daf 'i-la),  n.  [NL.  (W.  E.  Leach,  1824) ; 
a  nonsense  word.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water  or 
nver  ducks,  of  the  9VLMa.mi\j  Anatince.  They  have 
^j  !?  *°"^  elegant  form,  with  a  long  slim  neck ;  and  the 
adult  male  has  a  narrow  cuneate  tail,  the  two  middle 
leathers  of  which  are  long-exserted,  linear-acute,  and 


"S^,..  Win    ^^^  "  -"'l 


\JL:i 


■"'.■'I- 1 


/    111  I 


Fmtail  (Dajfia  acuia) 


2.  To  turn  (one)  aside. 

And  daff'd  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care. 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

Shak.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  xiv. 

daffadilly,  daffadowndilly,  n.    See  daffodil. 
daffing  (daf'ing),  n.      [Verbal  n.  of  daff''-,  «.] 

1.  Thoughtless  gaiety;  foolery.     [Scotch.] 

Until  wi'  daffin'  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down. 

Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

2.  Insanity. 

Going_  to  France,  there  he  falls  into  a  phrenzie  and  daf- 
firt£  which  keeped  him  to  his  death.    Melville,  MS.,  p.  58. 


(daf'ish),  a.  [<  daff^  +  -isfei.]  Shy; 
foolish;  bashful.  [Scotch.] 
daffle  (daf '1),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  daffled,  ppr. 
daffimg.  [Preq.  of  daff'^,  v.2  To  become  fool- 
ish, or  feeble  in  memory,  as  by  reason  of  age. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
daffler  (daf'ler),  n.     An  old  foolish  person. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
daffock  (daf 'ok),  ».  [Appar.  <  daff\  n.,  +  -ock.'] 
A  dirty  slattern.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
daffodil  (daf 'o-dil),  n.  [There  are  many  fanci- 
ful variations  of  this  name :  daffodilly,  daffa- 
dilly, daffodowndilly,  daffadowndilly,  daffydown- 
dilly,  daffy,  formerly  also  affodilly,  etc.,  the  last- 
mentioned  pointing  to  the  earlier  form  affodil, 
affodill,  <  ME.  affodylle,  affadyll  (the  prosthetic 
d,  like  the  other  variations,  being  prob.  due  to 
caprice),  <  ML.  affodiVms  (>  OF.  affrodille,  aph- 
rodille),  <  L.  asphodiVus  (>  OP.  asphodile),  prop. 
asphodelus,  <  Or.  aa^oSeXdg,  >  E.  asphodel:  see 
The  name  has  been  transferred  in 
Eng.  to  the  narcis- 
sus.] The  popular 
name  of  the  Narcis- 
Pseudo-Narois- 
natural    order 

of 
which  there  are 
many  varieties  in 
cultivation.  The  sol- 
itary nodding  flowers, 
upon  a  flattened  scape, 
are  of  a  bright  primrose- 
yellow  color,  with  a  cy- 
lindrical crown  longer 
than  the  funnel-shaped  tube.  The  hoop-petticoat  daffo- 
dil, JV'.  Bvlbocodium,  has  solitary  erect  yellow  flowers. 
The  rush  daffodil  is  another  species,  N.  triandrtis,  having 
a  short  crown  and  a  slender  drooping  tube. 

0  wondrous  skill !  and  sweet  wit  of  the  man 
That  her  in  daffadillies  sleeping  made. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  32. 


Flower  of  Daffodil  {Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus), 


That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty.   Shak. ,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

A  rosy  blonde,  and  in  a  college  go\vn. 
That  clad  her  like  an  April  daffodilly. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

Checkered  daffodil,  the  tritillary,  Fritillaria  Meleagris. 
—  Peruvian  daffodU,  an  amaryllidaceous  plant,  Ismene 
^Tilaruittes,  resembling  a  pancratium.  (See  also  sea-daffo- 
dil.) 

daffodilly,  daffodowndilly,  n.    See 

■"""^  (daf'i),  n.    A  short  form  for  •'- 
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dagger 

dag^t  (dag),  n,  [<  ME.  dagge,  an  ornamental 
point  or  sUt  on  the  edge  of  garments,  a  latchet; 
a  particular  use  of  dag^, 
a  dagger,  not  found  in 
that  sense  in  ME.]  A 
loose  pendent  end;  a 
pointed  strip  or  extremi- 
ty. Specifically— (a)  A  leather 
strap;  a  shoe-latchet,  or  the 
like. 

Highe    shoos    knopped    with 


nearly  as  long  as  the  wing  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end 
of  the  first  primary.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  well- 
known  pintail  or  sprigtail  duck,  Dafila  acuta,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  There  are  5  other 
species,  all  American.  The  genus  is  also  called  TraehMo- 
netta,  Poecilonetta,  and  Phasianurus. 
daft  (daft),  a.  [Sc.  and  E.  dial.,  <  ME.  daft, 
var.  of  deft,  stupid,  foolish,  mild,  simple:  see 
deft."]  1.  Simple;  stupid;  foolish;  weak-mind- 
ed; silly:  applied  to  persons  or  things. 

You  are  the  da/test  donnet  I  ever  saw  on  two  legs. 

Cornhilt  Mag. 
That  his  honour,  Monkbarns,  would  hae  dune  sic  a  daft- 
like  thing,  as  to  gie  grand  weel  worth  fifty  shillings  an 
acre  for  a  mailing  that  would  be  dear  o'  a  pund  Scots. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  iv. 
let  us  think  no  more  of  this  daft  business.  Scott. 

2.  Insane. —  3.     Playful;     frolicsome Daft 

days,  the  Christmas  holidays :  so  called  from  the  merri- 
ment indulged  in  at  that  season.— To  go  daft,  or  clean 
daft,  to  lose  one's  wits  or  common  sense ;  become  foolish 
or  insane ;  act  as  if  crazy. 

daftly  (daft'li),  adv.  In  a  daft  manner ;  fool- 
ishly; insanely. 

daftness  (daft'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
daft.     [Scotch.] 

Can  you  tell  us  of  any  instance  of  his  daftness? 

Gait,  The  Entail,  II.  176. 

dagi  (dag),  n.  [<  Sw.  dagg  =  Icel.  dogg  (,dagg-) 
=  Dan.  dug  =  E.  dew^,  q.  v.]  In  parts  of  Soot- 
land,  a  thin  or  gentle  rain,  a  thick  fog  or  mist, 
or  a  heavy  shower.  Jamieson. 
dagi  (dag),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dogged,  ppr.  dag- 
[<  Sw.  dagga  (=  Icel.  doggva),  bedew,  < 
=  Icel.  dogg,  dew:  see  dag\  n.  Of.  dew'^, 
V.  Hence  the  fceq.  daggle,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  To 
bedew;  daggle. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  rain  gently;  drizzle:  as,  it 
dags. —  3.  To  run  thick.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
dag^t  (dag),  n.  [Also  written  dagge;  =  MD.  D. 
dagge  =  MLGr.  dagge,  <  OP.  dague,  P.  dague  = 
Sp.  daga  =  Pg.  daga,  adaga  =  It.  daga;  of 
Celtic  origin :  cf .  OGael.  daga,  a  dagger,  a  pis- 
tol, =  Bret,  dag,  a  dagger.  See  further  under 
dagger^  and  dag^.']  1.  A  dagger  (which  see). 
Johnson. 

Dags  and  Pistols ! 

To  bite  his  thumb  at  me  ! 

Randolph,  Muses  Looking-glass. 

3.  A  pistol;  a  long,  heavy  pistol,  with  the  han- 
dle only  slightly  curved,  formerly  in  use.  Also 
called,  especially  in  Scotland,  tack.    Planchi. 

He  killed  one  of  the  theeues  horses  with  his  caliuer, 
and  shot  a  Turke  thorow  both  cheeks  with  a  dag. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  424. 

3.  [Prom  the  verb.]    A  stab  or  thrust  with  a 
dagger.    Minsheu,  1617.    . 
dag^t  (dag),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  daggen  (=  MD.  dag- 
gen,  pierce,  stab),  <  OF.  daguer,  stab  with  a 
dagger;  from  the  noun.]    1.  To  pierce  or  stab 
■with,  a  dagger. 
Dartes  the  Duche-mene  daltene  asaynes, 
With  derfe  dynttez  of  dede,  dagges  thurghe  scheldez 

MoHe  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2102. 
I  am  told  it  was  one  Koss  of  Lancaster .  .  .  halt  drew 
a  dagger  he  wore  instead  of  a  sword,  and  swore  any  man 
who  uttered  such  sentiments  ought  to  be  dagged. 

OaUatin,  in  Stevens,  p.  95. 

3.  To  cut  into  slips.— 3.  To  cut  out  a  pattern 
on  (the  edge  of  a  garment).— 4.  To  cut  off  the 
skirts  of,  as  the  fleece  of  sheep.    Kersey. 


Mom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  7258. 

(6)  An  ornamental  pointed  form, 
one  of  many  iuto  which  the  edge 
of  a  garment  was  cut,  producing 
an  effect  something  like  a  fringe : 
used  especially  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Also  spelled  dagge. 

Wolde  they  blame  the  burnes 

that  brouste  newe  gysis. 
And  dryue  out  the  dagges  and 

all  the  Duche  cotis. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  iii.  193. 

daggar    (dag'ar),   «.       [Cf.         sleevclessDalmatic  (about 

daggerl.^   1  local  English   ■-»)     7^?r°'=^,„„e'S£ 
name  of  one  of  the  scyl-   Duc-s  "Diet,  du  laobiiiet 

Uoid  sharks.  franjais.") 

dagget,  V.  and  n.     Same  as  dag^,  dag^. 
dagged    (dag'ed),  p.   a.      [Pp.   of    dag^,  «.] 
Pointed. 

They  schot  speiris  and  daggit  arrowes  quhair  the  cum- 
paneis  war  thickest.  Knox,  Hist.  Keformation,  p.  30. 

dagger!  (dag'er),  n.  [<  ME.  dagger  =  Icel. 
daggardr  =  Dan.  daggert;  of  Celtic  origin:  < 
W.  dagr  =  Ir.  daigear  =  Bret,  dager,  a  dagger; 
of.  Bret,  dag  =  OGael.  daga,  a  dagger:  see 
dag^,  ».]     1.  An  edged  and  pointed  weapon 

for  thrusting, 
shorter  than 
a  sword,  and 
used,  common- 
ly in  connec- 
tion with  the 
rapier,  by 

swordsmen  in 
the  sixteenth 
and  seven- 
teenth cen- 
turies, held  in 
the  left  hand 
to  parry  the 
thrust  of  an  ad- 
versary's ra- 
pier. The  dag- 
ger was  also  the 
For  the  dagger  of  the 


Daggers. 

common  weapon  of  private  combat, 
middle  ages,  see  misericorde. 


Thou  must  wear  thy  sword  by  thy  side. 
And  thy  dagger  handsomely  at  thy  back. 

The  longer  thou  livest  the  more  fool,  etc.  (1570). 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

2.  Any  straight  stabbing-weapon,  as  the  dirk, 
poniard,  stiletto,  etc. — 3.  In  printing,  an  obe- 


Caterpillar  and  Moth  of  Poplar-  or  Cottonwood-da^er 
{Acronvcta  pnpuli),  natural  size. 


dagger 

lisk ;  a  mark  of  reference  in  the  form  of  a  dag- 
ger, thus :  t-  It  is  the  second  mark  of  reference  used 
ivhen  a.  page  has  more  than  one,  following  the  asterisk  or 
star  (*).    See  obcliak. 

4.  In  entom.,  the  popular  name  of  several  noc- 
tuid  moths  of  the  genus  Acronycta :  so  called 
from  a  black  dagger-like  mark  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  fore  wings.  The  poplar-dagger,  A. 
popvli,  feeds  in  the  larval  state  on  cottonwood-leaves. 
The  caterpillar  is  closely  covered  with  long  yellow  hairs, 
and  carries  five  long  black  tufts.  See  cut  on  preceding 
page.    The  smeared  dagger,  A.  obiinita,  feeds  in  the  larval 


Cateipillar  of  Smeared  Dagger  {Acronycta  obiinita),  natural  size. 

State  on  many  plants,  as  asparagus,  cotton,  and  smart- 
weed  ;  it  is  black,  with  a  bright-yellow  band  at  the  side 
and  a  cross-row  of  crimson  warts  and  stiff  yellowish  or 
rust-red  bristles  across  each  joint. 
5.  In  Sollas's  nomenclature  of  sponge-spicules, 
a  form  of  the  sexradiate  spicule  resulting  from 
reduction  of  the  distal  ray  and  great  develop- 
ment of  the  proximal  ray. — 6.  l)l.  In  iot. :  (a) 
The  sword-grass,  Plialaris  arundinacea,  or  per- 
haps Foa  aquaUea.  (fi)  The  yellow  flag,  Iris 
Pseudacorus.— At  daggers  drawn,  with  daggers  ready 
to  strike  ;  hence,  in  a  state  of  hostility ;  mutually  antago- 
nistic. 

They  have  been  at  daggers  drawn  ever  since,  and  Sef  ton 
has  revenged  himself  by  a  thousand  jokes  at  the  King's 
expense.  GrevUle^  Memoirs,  June  24, 1829. 

Dagger  of  lath,  the  weapon  given  to  the  Vice  in  the  old 
plays  called  moralities:  often  used  figuratively  of  any 
weak  or  insufUcient  means  of  attack  or  defense. 

Like  to  the  old  Vice,  .  .  . 
Who  with  dagger  of  lath'. 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 

Cries,  Ah,  ha !  to  the  devil. 

Sliak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2  (song). 

If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger 
of  lath,  and  di-ive  all  thy  subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of 
wild  geese,  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more. 

Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Double  dagger,  in  printing ^  a  reference-mark  (t)  used 
next  in  order  after  the  dagger.  Also  called  diesis. —  Span- 
ish dagger.  See  dagger-plant.— To  look  or  speak 
daggers,  to  look  or  speak  fiercely  or  savagely. 

I  ^vill  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

As  you  have  spoke  daggers  to  him,  you  may  justly  dread 
the  use  of  them  against  your  own  breast. 

Junius,  Letters,  xxvi. 

dagger^  (dag'er),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  daggeren  (in  def. 
2) ;  <  dagger^,  ».  ]  1 .  To  pierce  with  a  dagger ; 
stab. 

How  many  gallants  have  drank  healths  to  me 

Out  of  their  dagger' d  arms'?    Dekker,  Honest  Whore. 

2t.  To  provide  with  a  dagger. 

Thei  knowen  not  how  to  ben  clothed ;  now  long,  now 
schort,  .  .  .  now  swerded,  now  daggered. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  137. 

To  dagger  armst.    See  annl. 

dagger"  (dag'er),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  diagonal.']  In  ship-building,  any  tim- 
ber lying  diagonally. 

dagger-alet,  »■  A  kind  of  ale  much  spoken  of 
in  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  sold  at  the  Dagger,  a  celebrated 
public  house  in  Holbom.    Nares. 

But  we  must  have  March  beere,  dooble  dooble  beere, 
dagger-ale,  Rhenish. 

Gascoigne,  Delicate  Diet  for  Droonkardes. 

dagger-cheapt  (dag'fer-ehep),  a.  [<  dagger^ 
(said  to  allude  also  to  the  name  of  a  public 
house  in  Holbom:  see  dagger-ale)  +  cheap.] 
Dirt-cheap. 

We  set  our  wares  at  a  very  easy  price ;  he  [the  devil] 
may  buy  us  even  dagger-cheap,  as  we  say. 

Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  V.  546. 

dagger-fiber   (dag'er-fi'bfer),  n.     The  fiber  of 

the  dagger-plant. 
dagger-knee  (dag'6r-ne),  «.  [<  dagger^  +  Icnee.] 

In  ship-building,  a  knee  that  is  inclined  from 

the  perpendicular. 
dagger-knife    (dag'er-nif),   n.      A  dirk-knife. 

Scott. 
dagger-moneyt  (dag'Sr-mun^i),  n.     A  sum  of 

money  formerly  paid  in  England  to  the  justices 
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of  assize  on  the  northern  oirouit  to  provide 

arms  against  marauders. 
dagger-plant  (dag'fer-plant),  «.     A  name  of 

several  cultivated  species  of  yucca.     The  fiber 

of  this  plant  is  known  as  dagger-fiber.     Also 

called  Spanish  dagger.    See  yucca. 
daggers-drawingt  (dag'erz-dra"ing),  re.  Eeadi- 

ness  to  fight,  or  a  state  of  contest,  as  or  as  if 

with  daggers. 

They  are  at  daggers-drawing  among  themselves. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609). 

They  always  are  at  daggers-drawing, 
And  one  another  clapperclawing. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  79. 

dagges'weynet,  «•     See  dagswain. 

daggett  (dag'et),  re.  A  dark  red-brown  tar  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  wood  and 
bark  of  species  of  birch.  It  has  a  strong  and 
persistent  odor,  like  that  of  Russia  leather. 

daggle  (dag'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  daggled,  ppr, 
daggling.  [Freq.  of  dag^,  «.]  I.  trans.  To 
draggle ;  trail  through  mud  or  water,  as  a  gar- 
ment.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Prithee  go  see  if  in  that 
Croud  of  daggled  Gowns  there,  thou  canst  find  her. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii. 

The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.  29. 

Il.t  intrans.  1.  To  run  through  mud  and 
water. 

Nor,  like  a  puppy,  daggled  through  the  town, 
To  fetch  and  carry  sing-song  up  and  down. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  226. 

2.  To  run  about  like  a  child;  toddle.    Grose. 

Like  a  dutiful  son  you  may  daggle  about  with  your  mo- 
ther and  sell  paint.  VavJbrugh,  Confederacy,  i. 

daggletailt  (dag'1-tal),  n.  and  a.  [<  daggle  + 
obj.  taiP-.]  I.  re.  One  whose  garments  trail  on 
the  wet  ground ;  a  slattern;  a  draggletail. 

II.  a.  Having  the  lower  ends  or  skirts  of 
one's  garments  defiled  with  mud.  Also  dag- 
tailed. 

The  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure  are  apt  to  be  choaked 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  daggle-tail  parsons  that  happen  to 
fall  in  their  way.  Swift. 

daggly  (dag'li),  a.  [<  daggle  +  -yi^.]  "Wet; 
showery.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

daghesn  (dag'esh),  re.  [Also  written  dagesh, 
repr.  Heb.  ddghesh.]  In  Seb.  gram.,  a  point 
placed  in  the  bosom  of  a  letter,  to  indicate  its 
degree  of  hardness.  Daghesh  lene  (Latin  lene,  soft), 
when  used  with  the  consonants  bh,  gh,  dh,  kh,  ph,  and 
th,  removes  the  ft-sound,  thus  :  3,  hh,  3,  6  ;  daghesh  forte 
(Latin  fwte,  hard)  doubles  the  letter  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  latter  is  always  preceded  by  a  vowel ;  the  former 
never. 

dag-lock  (dag'lok),  n.  [<  dag'^  +  loclfi.  Cf. 
dew-lap.]  A  lock  of  wool  on  a  sheep  that  hangs 
and  drags  in  the  wet.     [Scotch.] 

Dago  (da 'go),  re.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption  by 
American  and  English  sailors  of  the  frequent 
Sp.  name  Diego  (=  E.  Jaclc,  James,  ult.  <  LL. 
Jacobus):  applied  from  its  frequency  to  the 
whole  class  of  Spaniards.]  Originally,  one  bom 
of  Spanish  parents,  especially  in  Louisiana: 
used  as  a  proper  name,  and  now  extended  to 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Italians  in  general. 
[U.  S.] 

dagoba  (dag'o-ba),  n.  In  Buddhist  countries,  a 
monumental  structure  containing  relics  of  Bud- 
dha or  of  some  Buddhist  saint.  It  is  constructed 
of  brick  or  stone,  in  a  dome-like  form,  sometimes  of  great 


daliabiyeh 

dagon^t.  «•  [ME.,  also  dagoun,  an  extension  of 
dagge :  see  dag^.]    A  slip  or  piece. 

Yeve  us  .  .  . 
A  dagon  of  your  blanket,  leeve  dame. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  43. 
Dagon^ (da'gon), re.  [L. Dagon, (Jr.  Aa)'(iv,<Heh. 
dag,  a  fish.]  The  national  god  of  the  Philis- 
tines, represented  as 
formed  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  man  and  the 
lower  part  of  a  fish. 
His  most  famous  temples 
were  at  Gaza  and  Ashdod. 
He  had  a  female  oon-ela- 
tive  among  the  Syrians, 
called  Atargatis  or  Derce- 
to.  In  Babylonian  or  As- 
syrian mythology,  the  name 
Dagon  is  given  to  a  flsh-like 
being  who  rose  from  the 
„  r  ..   IT    ■  n  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  as 

Dagon  of  the  Assynans.  — Bas-re-     „„„  „*  +>,^  ™„„.  1.       . 

^    lief  from  Kfiorsabad.  one  Of  the  great  benefac- 

tors of  men. 

Dagon  his  name ;  sea-monster,  upward  man 

And  downward  flsh.  Miltcm,  P.  L.,  i.  462. 

Dagonal  (da'gon-al),  re.  [<  Dagon^  +  -al,  as  m 
Luperoal.]  A  least  in  honor  of  Dagon.   [Eare.] 

A  banquet  worse  than  Job's  children's,  orttieDagmtaltot 
the  Philistines  (like  the  Bacchanals  of  theMtenades),  when 
for  the  shutting  up  of  their  stomachs  the  house  teU  down 
and  broke  their  necks.         £ev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  leo. 

dags'wainf  (dag'swan),  n.  [<  ME.  daggysweyne, 
dagswayne;  of  obscure  origin,  but  prob.  con- 
nected with  dag^,  q.  v.]  A  kind  of  carpet;  a 
rough  or  coarse  covering  for  a  bed. 

Payntede  clothys, 
Iche  a  pece  by  pece  prykkyde  tylle  other, 
Dubbyde  with  dagswaynnes  dowblede  they  seme. 

Marte  Arthure  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  8610. 

Under  coverlets  made  of  dagswain. 

Harrison,  Descrip.  of  Britain  (Holinshed's  Chron.). 

dag-tailedt  (dag'tald),  a.     Same  as  daggletail. 

Would  it  not  vex  thee,  where  thy  sires  did  keep. 
To  see  the  dunged  folds  of  dag-tayVd  sheep? 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  V.  i.  116. 

dague  (dag),  re.  [F.:  seedag^.]  If.  A  dagger. 
— 2.  A  spike-horn,  or  nnbranched  antler. 

Its  deer,  which  are  few,  include  those  which  never  pro- 
duce more  than  the  dague,  or  the  first  horn  of  the  northern 
Cervus.  E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  115. 

Dague  k  roellet,  a  dagger  which  has  a  disk-shaped  guard 
and  pommel. 

Daguerrean  (da-ger'e-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Daguerre,  or  to  his  invention  of  the  daguerre- 
otype. 

daguerreotype  (da-ger'o-tip),  ».  and  a.  [<  P. 
daguerreotype ;  <  Daguerre  +  -type.]  I.  n.  1. 
One  of  the  earliest  processes  of  photography, 
the  invention  of  L.  J.  M.  Daguerre  of  Paris, 
first  published  in  1839,  by  which  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  a  landscape  or  a  figure  are  fixed 
on  a  prepared  metallic  plate  by  the  action  of 
actinic  light-rays.  A  plate  of  copper,  thinly  coated 
with  silver,  is  subjected  in  a  close  box  in  a  dark  room 
to  the  action  of  the  vapor  of  iodine ;  and  when  it  has 
assumed  a  yellow  color  it  is  placed  in  the  chamber  of  a 
camera  obscura,  and  an  image  of  the  object  to  be  repro- 
duced is  projected  upon  it  by  nieans  of  a  lens.  The  plate  is 
then  withdrawn  and  exposed  to  vapor  of  mercury  to  bring 
out  the  impression  distinctly ;  after  which  it  is  plunged, 
into  a  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  and  lastly  washed 
in  distilled  water.  See  photography. 
2.  A  picture  produced  by  the  above  process. 

II.  a.  Relating  to  or  produced  by  daguerreo- 
type. 

daguerreotype  (da-ger'o-%),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  daguerreotyped,  vpr.  daguerreo^png.  [<• 
daguerreotype,  re.]  To  produce  by  the  daguer- 
reotype process,  as  a  picture.  ,. 

dagnerreotyper,  dagnerreotypist  (dagger  o- 
ti-per,  -pist),  n.  One  who  takes  daguerreotype 
pictures. 

daguerreotypic,  daguerreotypical  (da-ger-o- 
tip'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  daguerreotype  +  -w,  -iCOLJ 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  daguerreo- 

tvpe.  r»      /?/i 

daguerreotypy  (da-ger'o-ti-pi),  «•  .[■*«««■ 
guerreotype  +  -y.]  The  art  ot  producing  pho- 
tographic pictures  by  the  method  introduced  by 
Daguerre.  ,  ^  ,,,  . 

dahabiyeh,  dahabieh  (da-ha-be'e), ».  [Ais* 
dfiJi.nhp.PMnh.  renr.  Ar.  dahabma,  daneoiya.}   a 


Ceylonese  Dagoba. 

height,  and  is  erected  on  a  natural  or  aitiflcial  mound. 
The  dagoba  is  included  under  the  generic  term  tope,  and 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  stupa.  See  stupa  and 
tope. 

All  kinds  and  forms  are  to  be  found,  .  .  .  the  bell- 
shaped  pyramid  of  dead  brickwork  in  all  its  varieties,  .  .  . 
the  bluff  knob-like  dome  of  the  Ceylon  Dagobas. 

Yule,  Mission  to  Ava. 


dahabeeyai,  repr.  Ar.  dahaUya,  daheUya.] 
kind  of  boat  used  on  the  Nile.  It  iioi'omiienW^^ 
breadth  at  the  stern,  which  is  rounded,  but  na™^?}? 
ward  the  prow,  which  terminates  in  ^  f^'^hf.Sei 
curving  cutwater.  It  has  one  or  two  masts,  each  ™n'™\. 
with  a  yard  supporting  a.triang"lVL  rrnnd  Sram"" 
habiyehs  are  of  various  sizes,  and  affor*/"'"'.*?  °?t  on 
dation  for  passengers.  There  is  a  deck  'o^i  n.rau'e 
the  center  of  which  are  seats  for  '"wers  when  oare  ar 
needed  to  propel  the  boat.  On  the  fore  Pf  ^  <)"»«  ae^  ^ 
the  kitchen,  and  on  the  after  part  there  is  a  large  ra^ 
cabin,  which  contains  a  sitttag-room  and  sleepmB  'v 


dahablyeh 


Dahabiyeh. 

ment.    The  top  of  this  cabin  affords  an  open-air  prome- 
nade, and  is  often  shaded  by  an  awning. 

A  little  later  we  find  every  one  inditing  rhapsodies 
about,  and  descriptions  of,  his  or  her  dahabiyeh  (barge) 
on  the  canal.  iJ.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  41. 

dahil,  »■    Same  as  dayal. 

Dahila  (da'M-la),  n.     [NL.,  <  dahil.'^    Same  as 
Copsichus.    Hodgson. 

Danlgren  gun.    See  gun. 

SaUia  (da'lia),  n.  [NXi.,  <  Dahl,  a  Swedish, 
botanist.]  1.  A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order 
Composit<B,  of  which  several 
species  are  known,  all  na- 
tives of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  northern  genus  Bidens.  D. 
variabilis  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope from  Mexico  early  in  this  cen- 
tury. In  its  native  state  the  flow- 
ers are  single,  with  a  yellow  disk 
and  dull  scarlet  rays.  Under  cul- 
tivation there  have  been  develop- 
ed a  multitude  of  forms,  varying 
in  height,  in  foliage,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  beautiful  colors  and 
forms  of  the  flowers.  The  plant 
is  unable  to  endure  frost,  and  is 
perpetuated  by  its  tuberous  roots, 
which  are  taken  up  for  the  winter. 
Two  or  three  other  species  are 
sometimes  cultivated. 
2.  [I.  c]    A  plant  of  the 

^genus  DdhUa. 

Thousands  of  bouquets,  prin-  piower  of  Dahlia  sari- 
cipally  of  dahlias,  then  [1837]   a  aiiiis. 

fashionable     and    costly     flower, 

were  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  balconies  of  the  houses. 
First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  57. 


3.  p.c]  In  dyeing,  a  violet  coal-tar  color  con- 
sisting of  the  ethyl  and  methyl  derivatives  of 
rosamline.  it  is  often  called  Hofmann's  violet,  and 
^mvZa.  Its  application  is  limited,  as  it  fades  when  ex- 
posed to  light. 
dahliu  (da'lin),  n.    [<  Dahlia  +  -in^.']    Same  as 


dahoon  (da-hon'),  n.  A  small  evergreen  tree, 
Ilex  Balloon,  of  the  southern  United  States, 
allied  to  the  holly,  and  sometimes  called  the 
dahoon  holly.  The  wood  is  white  and  soft,  but 
close-grained. 

dait,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  day. 

daichy  (da'chi),  a.    A  Scotch  form  of  doughy. 

daidle^  (da'dl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  daidled, 
ppr.  daidling.  [Sc,  appar.  a  form  of  daddle: 
see  daddle^,  dawdle.]  To  be  slow  in  motion  or 
action;  dawdle. 

daidle^  (da'dl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  daidled, 
ppr.  daidling.  [Sc,  a  form  of  *daddle,  a  varia- 
tion of  daggle.']    To  draggle ;  bemire. 

daidlie  (da'dli),  n.    Same  as  daddle^. 

daidling (da'dling),^.o.  [Sc]  Feeble;  mean- 
spirited;  pusillanimous. 

He's  but  a  coward  body,  after  a' ;  he's  but  a  daidling 
coward  body.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  iv. 

daigh  (daoh),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  dough. 
daighiness  (da'cM-nes),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of 

doughiness. 

daighy  (da'chi),  a.    A  Scotch  form  of  doughy. 
daikeri  (da'kfer),  v.    See  dacker. 
daiker2  (da'ker),  V.  t.    [Origin  obscure :  perhaps 

another  use  of  daiker^  =  dacker,  dalcer,  q.  v. 

Otherwise  referred  to  F.  deeorer,  decorate :  see 

decorate.']    To  arrange  in  an  orderly  manner : 

with  out. 


1443. 

daily  (da'li),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  dailie, 
dayly,  daylie,  <  ME.  dayly,  <  AS.  dceglic  (=  D. 
dagelijlc-sch  =  MLQ-.  dagelik,  degelik,  deilik,  delik 
=  OHGr.  tagalih,  tagelih,  MHG.  tagelich,  tege- 
Ueh,  Q.  tdglich  =  Icel.  dagligr  =  8w.  Dan. 
daglig),  d.a,ily,  <  dceg,  day,  -I-  -lie :  see  day  and 
-^^•].  I.  a.  Happening  or  being  every  day; 
pertaining  to  each  successive  day;  diurnal: 
as,  daily  labor;  a  daily  allowance;  a  daily 
newspaper. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Mat.  vi.  11. 

Swiftly  his  daily  Journey  he  goes. 
And  treads  his  annual  \vith  a  statelier  Pace. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Love  and  Life. 
II.  n. ;  pi.  dailies  (-liz).  A  newspaper  or 
other  periodical  published  each  day,  or  each 
day  except  Sunday :  in  distinction  from  one 
published  semi-weekly,  weekly,  or  at  longer 
intervals.  See  journal,  semi-JweeMy,  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  annual,  as  nouns. 

Publishers  of  country  weeklies  used  to  flsh  with  con- 
siderable anxiety  in  a  shallow  sea  for  matter  sufficient  to 
fill  their  sheets,  while  dailies  o.iIy  dreamed  of  an  exis- 
tence in  the  larger  cities.       S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  I.  98. 

daily  (da'li),  adv.  [=  D.  dagelijks  =  MLO. 
dagelikes,  dageliken  =  OHG.  tagalthUn,  MHG. 
tegelichen,  G.  tdglich  =  Icel.  dagUga  =  8w.  dag- 
ligen  =  Dan.  daglig,  adv. ;  from  the  adj.]  Every 
day;  day  by  day. 

He  continued  to  offer  his  advice  daily,  and  had  the  mor- 
tiflcation  to  find  it  daily  rejected. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 
daimen     (da 'men),     a.        Rare;     occasional. 
[Scotch.] 

A  daimen  icker  [ear  of  grain]  in  a  thrave 

'S  a  sma'  request.        Burns,  To  a  Mouse. 

daimio  (di'myo),  n.  [Chino-Jap.,  <  dai,  great, 
-I-  mio,  name.]  The  title  of  the  chief  feudal 
barons  or  territorial  nobles  of  Japan,  vassals 
of  the  mikado :  distinguished  from  the  shomio 
('little  name'),  the  title  given  to  the  hatamoto, 
or  vassals  of  the  shogun.  See  shogun.  Though 
exercising  independent  authority  in  their  own  domains, 
the  daimios  aclcnowledged  the  mikado  as  the  legitimate 
ruler  of  the  whole  country.  During  the  Tokugawa  shogun- 
ate  (1603-1868)  the  daimios  gradually  became  subject  to 
the  shoguns,  who  compelled  them  to  live  in  Yedo,  with 
their  families  and  a  certain  number  of  their  retainers,  for 
six  months  of  every  year,  and  on  their  departure  for  their 
own  provinces  to  leave  their  families  as  hostages.  The 
number  of  daimios  differed  at  different  times,  according 
to  the  fortunes  of  war  and  tlie  caprice  of  the  shoguns. 
Just  before  the  abolition  of  the  shogunate  there  were 
255,  arranged  in  five  classes,  with  incomes  ranging  from 
10,000  to  1,027,000  koku  of  rice  per  annum.  In  1871  the 
daimios  surrendered  their  lands  and  privileges  to  the  mi- 
kado, who  granted  pensions  proportioned  to  their  respec- 
tive revenues,  and  relieved  them  of  the  support  of  the 
samurai,  their  military  retainers.  These  pensions  have 
since  been  commuted  into  active  bonds,  redeemable  by 
government  within  thirty  years  from  date  of  issue.  The 
title  has  been  abolislied,  and  that  of  kuwazoku  bestowed 
upon  court  and  territorial  nobles  alike.    See  kuwazoku. 

daimon  (di'mon),  n.  [A  direct  transliteration  of 
Gr.  daiftoyv :  see  dwmon,  demon.]   Same  as  demon. 

daimonian,  daimonography,  etc.  Same  as  de- 
monian,  etc. 

dain^ti  v.  t.  [See  deign,  and  of.  dain^,  disdain, 
dainty.]    An  obsolete  spelling  of  deign. 

dain^t,  v.  t.  [By  apheresis  from  disdain,  q.  v.] 
To  disdain. 

dain^t,  »■    [By  apheresis  from  disdain,  q.  v.]    1. 
Disdain. — 3.  Noisome  effluvia ;  stink.     [Prov. 
Eng.] 
From  dainty  beds  of  downe  to  bed  of  strawe  f ul  fayne ; 
From  bowres  of  heavenly  hewe  to  dennes  of  dain£. 

Mir.  for  Mags. 

dain^t,  v.  t.  [By  apheresis  from  ordain.]  To 
ordain. 

The  mighty  gods  did  dairw 
For  Philomele,  that  thoughe  hir  tong  were  cutte. 
Yet  should  she  sing  a  pleasant  note  sometimes. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  63. 

dain^,  «•  An  itinerary  unit  of  Burma,  equal  to 
2.43  statute  miles. 

dainonst,  «•  [ME.,  also  deignous,  deynous,  etc., 
by  apheresis  from  disdainous,  q.  v.]  Disdain- 
ful: same  as  "  "  ' 


His  name  was  hoote  deynous  Simekin. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  21. 


daintt  (dant),  n.  and  a.    [Short  for  dainty,  q.  v.  ] 
I.  n.  A  dainty. 

Excess  or  daints  my  lowly  roof  maintains  not. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  vii.  37. 

II.  a.  Dainty. 

To  cherish  him  with  diets  daint.    Spenser,  V.  Q.,  I.  x.  2. 
dainteoust  (dan'te-us),  a.    An  obsolete  form  of 
daikerS  (da'ker),  n.     Same  as  dicherl-.  dainty.  „.„,,,      s  r/  ^  • 

dailiness  (da'li-nes),  ».  [,<  daily  + -ness.]  The  daintification  (dan'ti-fi-ka'shon),  ».  [<  tore- 
character  of  being  daily  or  of  happening  every  tify :  see  -fy  and  -aUon.]  The  state  ot  being 
day;  daily  occurrence.     [Kara.]  dainty  or  nice ;  affectation ;  dandyism.   [Kare.J 


If  she  binna  as  dink  and  as  lady-like  a  corse  as  ye  ever 
looked  upon,  say  Madge  Macldttrick's  skill  has  failed  her 
in  iaikering  oui  a  dead  dame's  flesh. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  Sept.,  1820,  p.  652. 


dainty 

He  seems  a  mighty  delicate  gentleman ;  looks  to  be 
painted,  and  is  all  daintification  in  manner,  speech  and 
dress.  Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  I.  327. 

daintifult,  a.  [ME.  deinteful,  <  deinte,  dainty, 
+  -ful.]    Dainty;  costly. 

There  is  no  lust  so  deinteful. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  28. 

daintify  (dan'ti-fi),  v.  t.  [<  dainty  +  -fy.]  To 
make  dainty;  weaken  by  over-refinement. 
[Kare.] 

My  father  charges  me  to  give  you  his  kindest  love,  and 

not  to  daintify  bis  affection  into  respects  or  compliments. 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  I.  414, 

daintihood  (dan'ti-hud),  n.  '[<.  dainty  +  -hood.] 
Daintiness.     [Eare.] 

daintily  (dan'ti-U),  adv.  [<  dainty  +  -ly^.  Of. 
daintly.]  In  a  dainty  manner,  (a)  Nicely,  ele- 
gantly ;  with  delicate  or  exquisite  taste :  as,  a  pattern 
daintily  designed. 

lYom  head  to  foot  clad  daintily. 

William  Morris,  Eartlily  Paradise,  II.  75. 
(&)  Fastidiously ;  delicately ;  witli  nice  regard  to  what  is 
pleasing,  especially  to  the  palate :  as,  to  eat  daintily,  (c) 
Ceremoniously ;  with  nice  or  weak  caution  ;  weakly. 

I  do  not  wish  to  treat  friendships  daintily,  but  with 
roughest  courage.  Emerson,  Friendship. 

daintiness  (dan'ti-nes),  «.  [<  dainty,  a.,  + 
-mcs«.]  The  character  or  quality  of  being  dainty. 

(a)  Elegance;  neatness;  the  exhibition  or  possession  of 
delicate  beauty  or  of  exquisite  taste  or  skill. 

The  duke  exceeded  in  the  daintiness  of  his  leg  and  foot. 

SirH.  Wotton. 
There  is  to  me 
A  daintiness  about  these  early  flowers. 
That  touches  me  like  poetry.  N.  P.  Willis. 

(b)  Deliciousness ;  delicacy  as  regards  taste :  applied  to 
food. 

More  notorious  for  the  daintiness  of  the  provision  .  . 
than  for  the  massiveness  of  the  dish.    Hakeudll,  Apology. 

He  [the  trout]  may  justly  contend  with  all  fresh-water 
fish,  as  the  Mullet  may  with  all  sea  fish,  for  precedency  and 
daintiness  of  taste.        /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  7. 

(c)  Nicety  as  regards  matters  of  behavior  and  decorum  ; 
ceremoniousness ;  fastidiousness  in  conduct ;  hence,  sen- 
sitiveness ;  softness  ;  effeminacy  ;  weakness  of  character. 

The  daintinesse  and  nicenesse  of  our  captaines. 

Sakluyts  Voyages,  I.  250. 
The  people,  saith  Malmsbury,  learnt  of  the  outlandish 
Saxons  rudeness,  of  the  Flemish  daintiness  and  softness. 
Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

daintith  (dan'tith),  n.    A  Scotch  and  obsolete 
English  form  of  dainty. 
The  board  .  .  .  bedight  with  daintitks. 

Fergusson,  Poems,  II.  97. 

daintlyt  (dant'li),  adv.  [<  daint,  a.,  +  -ly^.  Of. 
daintily.]    Daintily. 

As  on  the  which  full  daintly  would  he  fare. 

Sackoille,  Ind.  to  Mir.  for  Mags. 

daintrelt  (dan'trel),  n.    [Also  daintrell;  <  ME. 
deintrelle,  appar.,  with  additional  dim.  term,  -el, 
-elle,  <  OP.  daintier,  dentier,  a  choice  bit,  a  dain- 
ty, i  daintie,  a  dainty :  see  dainty.]    A  dainty. 
Long  after  deintrelles  hard  to  be  come  by. 

Bullinger,  Seimons,  p.  249. 

dainty  (dan'ti),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
daintie,  and  abbr.  daint  (q.  v.);  <  ME.  daynte, 
deynte,  deyntee,  deintie  (also  dayntethe,  deintithe, 
whence  Sc.  daintith,  daintetli),  etc.,  honor, 
worth,  a  thing  valued,  pleasure,  <  OP.  daintie, 
deintie,  daintiet,  dointie,  deintiet  =  Pr.  dentat, 
dintat,  pleasure,  agreeableness,  <  L.  dignita{  t-)s, 
worth,  dignity :  see  dignity,  of  which  dainty  is 
thus  a  doublet.  Cf.  dis-dain,  and  dain'^,  old 
spelling  of  deign,  from  the  same  ult.  source.] 
I.  n.  If.  Worth;  value;  excellence. — 2t.  A 
matter  of  joy  or  gratification ;  special  regard  or 
pleasure. 

Every  wight  hath  deyntee  to  chaffare 
With  hem,  and  eek  to  sellen  hem  her  ware. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  41. 

3.  PI.  dainties  (dan'tiz).  Something  delicate 
to  the  taste ;  something  delicious ;  a  delicacy. 

Derly  at  that  day  with  deynteyes  were  thei  serued. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1421. 
Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties :  for  they  are  deceitful 
meat.  Prov.  xxiii.  3. 

That  precious  nectar  may  renew  the  taste 
Of  Eden's  dainties,  by  our  parents  lost. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont,  Spiritual  Comfort. 

4t.  Darling:  a  term  of  fondness.     [Rare.] 
There's  a  fortune  coming 
Towards  you,  dainty.    B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 
=Sjni.  3.  Tidbit,  etc.    See  delicacy. 
n.  a.  If.  Valuable;  costly. 

Ful  many  a  deynte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  168. 

3.  Exhibiting  or  possessing  delicate  beauty, 
or  exquisite  taste  or  skill;  elegant;  beautiful; 
neat;  trim. 

No  daintie  flowre  or  herbe  that  growes  on  grownd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  12. 


dainty 

I  would  be  the  girdle 
About  her  dainty  dainty  waist 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  palate;  toothsome;  deli- 
cious :  as,  dainty  food. 

His  life  abhorreth  bread,  and  his  soul  dainty  meat. 

Job  xxxiii.  20. 

4.  Of  acute  sensibility  or  nice  discrimination; 

sensitive. 

The  hand  ol  little  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Especially — 5.  Of  nice  disorimination  as  re- 
gards taste ;  nice  or  over-nice  in  selecting  what 
is  preferred  in  any  class  of  things,  as  food,  cloth- 
ing, etc. ;  hence,  squeamish:  as,  a  dainty  taste 
or  palate;  dainty-people. 

And  never  found  .  .  . 
A  daintier  lip  for  syrup.  Praed. 

It  was  time  for  them  ...  to  take  the  best  they  could 
get :  for  when  men  were  starving  they  could  not  afford  to 
be  dainty.  Motley,  Dutch  Kepublic,  III.  621. 

6.  Nice  as  regards  behavior,  decorum,  inter- 
course, etc. ;  fastidious ;  hence,  affectedly  fine  ; 
effeminate ;  weak. 

Let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  shift  away.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Your  dainty  speakers  have  the  curse 
To  plead  bad  causes  down  to  worse. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

I  am  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a  Kesolution. 

C<mgreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  15. 

To  make  daintyt,  to  affect  to  be  daiaty  or  delicate ;  scru- 
ple. 
Ah  ha,  my  mistresses !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance?  she  that  Trmkes. dainty,  she, 
I'll  swear,  hath  corns.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  v. 

=Syil.  2.  Pretty. — 3.  Savory,  luscious,  toothsome. —  5  and 
6.    Nice,  Fastidious,  etc.    See  nice. 

daire, ».  [Turk,  da'ire,  a  circle,  a  tambourine, 
=  Pers.  dairah,  a  circle,  orbit,  <  Ar.  ddyira,,  a  cir- 
cle, <  dur,  go  round,  daur,  circuit.]  A  kind  of 
tambourine  or  cymbal. 

dairedt,  «■    See  dayred. 

dairi  (m're),  n.  [Chino-Jap.,  <  dai,  great,  +  ri, 
within.]  The  palace  of  the  mikado  of  Japan; 
the  court :  a  respectful  term  used  by  the  Jap- 
anese in  speaking  of  the  mikado  or  emperor, 
who  was  considered  too  august  and  sacred  to 
be  spoken  of  by  his  own  name. 

dairi-sama  (di're-sa'ma),  »j.  [Chino-Jap.,  < 
dairi,  the  palace,  -1-  soma,  lord:  see  dairi.']  The 
mikado  or  emperor:  one  of  many  metonymic 
phrases  used  by  the  Japanese  in  speaking  of 
their  sovereign. 

dairous,  o.  [<  dair,  for  dare^,  +  -ous.']  Bold. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

dairt,  n.     [Ir.,  a  calf,  heifer.]    A  yearling  calf. 

What  has  the  law  laid  down  as  the  fine  of  a  pledged 
needle?  Answer — it  is  a  dairt  (or  yearUng  calf)  that  is 
paid  as  the  fine  for  it.  O'Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  II.  xxiv. 

dairy  (da'ri),  «. ;  -p\.  dairies  {-viz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  dairie;  <  ME.  deyery,  deyrye  (>  ML.  daye- 
ria,  daeria),  <  deye,  deie,  daie  (Sc.  dey),  a  female 
servant,  esp.  a  dairymaid:  see  dey  and  -ry.']  1. 
That  branch  of  farming  which  is  concerned 
■vrith  the  production  of  milk,  and  its  conversion 
into  butter  and  cheese. 

Grounds  were  turned  much  in  England  either  to  feeding 
or  dairy;  and  this  advanced  the  trade  of  English  butter. 

Temple. 

5.  A  house  or  room  where  milk  and  cream  are 
kept  and  made  into  butter  and  cheese. 

The  coarse  and  country  fairy 
That  doth  haunt  the  hearth  or  dairy.     B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  shop  where  milk,  butter,  etc.,  are  sold. — 

4.  A  dairy-farm.     [Eare.] 

dairy-farm  (da'ri-farm),  n.  A  farm  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  which  is  the  production  of 
milk  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  or  cheese. 

dairying  (da'ri-ing),  re.  l<.  dairy  + -ing^.]  The 
occupation  or  business  of  a  dairy-farmer  or 
dairyman:  also  attributively:  as,  a  rich  dairy- 
ing country. 

Grain-raising  and  dairying  combined,  however,  work  to 
the  best  advantage,  not  only  financially,  but  also  in  the 
production  of  manure.  Encyc.  Amer.,  I.  99. 

dairymaid  (da'ri-m^d),  n.  A  female  servant 
whose  business  is  to  milk  cows  and  work  in  the 
dairy. 

Come  up  quickly,  or  we  shall  conclude  that  thou  art  in 
love  with  one  of  Sir  Roger's  dairymaids. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

dairyman  (da'ri-man),  n. ;  pi.  dairymen  (-men). 
One  who  keeps  cows  for  the  production  of  milk 
and  butter,  and  sometimes  cheese,  or  one  who 
attends  to  the  sale  of  dairy  produce. 

dais  (da'is),  n.  [<  ME.  deis,  deys,  des,  dees,  in 
oblique  cases  dese,  dece,  etc.,  <  OP.  deis,  also 
dais,  later  dais,  daiz,  a  high  table  ia  a  hall,  F. 
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dais,  a  canopy,  <  ML.  discus,  a  table,  in  L.  a 
plate,  platter,  quoit,  discus,  whence  also  E. 
dish,  disk,  and  desk:  see  these  words.]  1.  A 
platform  or  raised  floor  at  one  end  or  one  side 
of  a  reception-room  or  hall,  upon  which  seats 


^■k*!^=22I^- 


Dais. —  Throne-room,  Windsor  Castle,  England. 

for  distinguished  persons  are  placed;  especial- 
ly, such  a  platform  covered  with  a  canopy: 
formerly  often  called  specifically  high  dais. 

Wei  semede  ech  of  hem  a  fair  burgeys. 
To  sitten  in  a  yeldehalle  on  a  deys. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  370. 
Arn  peres  with  the  apostles  this  pardoun  Piers  sheweth, 
And  at  the  day  of  dome  atte  heigh,  deyse  to  sytte. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  17. 
I  sail  saye,  syttande  at  the  dasse, 
I  tuke  thi  speche  byyonde  the  see. 
Thomas  of  JBrsseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  105). 
With  choice  paintings  of  wise  men  I  hung 
The  royal  dais  round.       Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

Hence — 2.  Any  similar  raised  portion  of  the 
floor  of  an  apartment,  used  as  the  place  at  which 
the  most  distinguished  guests  at  a  feast  are 
seated,  as  a  platform  for  a  lecturer,  etc. 

As  a  lecturer  he  was  not  brilliant ;  he  appeared  shy  and 
nervous  when  on  the  dais.  Nature,  XXX'VII.  299. 

3.  A  canopy  or  covering. — 4.  (a)  A  long  board, 
seat,  or  settle  erected  against  a  wall,  and  some- 
times so  constructed  as  to  serve  for  both  a  set- 
tee and  a  table ;  also,  a  seat  on  the  outer  side 
of  a  country-house  or  cottage,  frequently  formed 
of  turf.     (6)  A  pew  in  a  church.  [Scotch.] 
Whan  she  came  to  Mary-kirk, 
And  sat  down  in  the  deas, 
The  light  that  came  frae  fair  Annie 
Enlighten'd  a'  the  place. 
Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  136). 

daise,  v.    See  daze. 

daisied  (da'zid),  o.  [<  daisy  +  -ed^.]  Full  of 
daisies ;  set  or  adorned  with  daisies. 

Let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv. -4. 

daising  (da'zing),  n.  [Sc.  (=  E.  as  if  *dazing), 
verbal  n.  of  daise,  dose,  stupefy,  make  or  be- 
come numb,  wither,  =  E.  dase,  q.  v.]  A  dis- 
ease of  sheep ;  the  rot. 

daisterret,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  day-star. 

daisy  (da'zi),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
daisie,  daysie,  etc. ;  <  MB.  daysie,  daysy,  daysey, 
dayesye,  daiseie,  daieseyghe,  etc.,  <  AS.  dceges 
edge,  that  is,  'day's  eye,'  so  called  in  allusion  to 
the  form  of  the  flower :  see  day  and  ej/ei.]  I. 
«. ;  pi.  daisies  (-ziz).  1.  A  common  plant,  Bel- 
Ms  perennis,  natural  order  Compositw,  one  of  the 
most  familiar  wild  plants  of  Europe,  found  in  all 
pastures  and  meadows,  and  growing  at  a  consid- 
erable height  on  mountains.  The  daisy  is  a  great 
favorite,  and  several  varieties  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 
In  Scotland  the  field-daisy  is  called  gowan.  See  gowan. 
The  dayesye  or  elles  the  eye  of  day. 
The  emperice  and  flour  of  floures  alle. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 184. 
Daisies  pied  and  violets  blue.    Shak. ,  L.  L.  L. ,  v.  2  (song). 

2.  One  of  various  plants  of  other  genera  to 
which  the  name  is  popularly  applied.  The  wild 
plant  generally  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  daisy 
is  the  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum.  (See  oxeye  daisy, 
below.)  In  Australia  the  name  daisy  is  given  to  several 
CompoHtcB,  especially  to  species  of  Vitadenia  and  to 
Bra^hycome  iberidifotia  of  the  Swan  River  region,  which 
is  occasionally  cultivated ;  in  New  Zealand,  to  species  of 
Lagenophora.    See  phrases  below. 

3.  Something  pretty,  fine,  charming,  or  nice : 
as,  she  is  a  daisy.  [CoUoq.  or  slang.]  —African 
daisy,  Lonas  inodora,  of  northern  Africa,  formerly  culti- 
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vated  for  ornament.— Blue  or  globe  dals^,  the  Olobtdaria 
vulgaris.— 'BxMei-AaiBy,  a  name  of  species  of  Ranuneu 
lus.— Cabbage-daisy,  the  globe-flower,  Trollius  Eurovce. 
iM.— Christmas  daisy,  in  England,  a  name  of  several  ciil- 
tivated  species  of  aster :  other  species  are  called  Michael- 
mas daisies.— French  daisy,  the  Chrysanthemmn  frute- 
icejw.— Hen-and-cMokens  daisy,  a  proliferous  variety 
of  Bellis  perennis,  in  which  the  flower-head  branches  and 
forms  several  smaller  ones.— Michaelmas  daisy  a  name 
applied  in  England  to  various  species  of  aster,  cofnmonlv 
cultivated  in  flower-borders  and  blooming  about  Michael- 
mas.—Oxeye  daisy,  the  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthe- 
mum. Also,  called  oiUl-,  devU'B,  dog-,  golden,  great  mid- 
summer, mjion-,  and  horse-daiiy,  and  whiteweed,  but  in 
the  United  States  most  commonly  daisy  alone.  (See  also 
sea-daisy.) 

II.  a.  Pretty;  fine;  charming;  nice.  [Colloq. 
or  slang.] 

Cap.  I  am  to  request,  and  you  are  to  command. 
Mrs.  Cad.  Oh,  daisy!  that's  charming. 

Foote,  The  Author,  ii.  (1767). 
daisy-bush  (da'zi-bush),  «.  A  New  Zealand 
name  for  several  species  of  the  genus  Oleria 
shrubby  composites  nearly  allied  to  the  aster| 
but  with  terete  achenes  and  the  anther-ceUs 
more  shortly  caudate. 

daisy-cutter  (da'zi-kut'''6r),  n.  1.  A  trotting 
horse ;  specifically,  in  recent  use,  a  horse  that 
in  trotting  lifts  its  feet  only  a  little  way  from 
the  ground. 

The  trot  is  the  true  pace  for  a  hackney ;  and,  were  we 
near  a  town,  I  should  like  to  try  that  daisy-cutter  of  yours 
upon  a  piece  of  level  road.  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  iii. 

2.  In  iase-hall,  a  ball  batted  so  that  it  skims  or 
bounds  along  the  ground. 

dajaksch  (di'aksh),  n.  The  arrow-poison  of 
Borneo,  of  unkno'wn  origin,  but  thought  to  he 
distinct  from  the  Java  arrow-poison.  V.  S. 
Dispensatory. 

dak,  da'W'k^  (dak),  n.  [Also  written  daulc;  < 
Hind,  dah,  post,  post-ofSce,  a  relay  of  men.] 
In  the  East  Indies,  the  post ;  a  relay  of  men,  as 
for  carrying  letters,  despatches,  etc.,  or  travel- 
ers in  palanquins.  The  route  is  divided  into  stages, 
and  each  bearer  or  set  of  bearers  serves  only  foi*  a  single 
stage.  In  some  places  there  are  horse-daks,  or  mounted 
runners.— Dak-bungalow,  dawk-bungalow.  See  tan- 
galow.— To  lay  a  dak,  to  station  a  relay  of  men,  or  men 
and  horses. — To  travel  dak,  to  journey  in  palanquins 
carried  by  relays  of  men  or  by  government  post-wagons. 

dakeri,  v.    See  dacker: 

daker^  (da'ker),  n.     Same  as  dicker^. 

daker-hen  (da'kSr-hen),  n.  The  corn-crake  or 
land-rail,  Crex  pratensis.    See  crake^,  Crex. 

dakoit,  dacoit  (da-koif),  m.  [Also  written  de- 
coit;  \  Hind,  ddkdit,  a  robber,  one  of  a  gang 
of  robbers,  <  ddkd,  an  attack  by  robbers,  esp. 
armed  and  in  a  gang.]  One  of  a  class  of  rob- 
bers in  India  and  Burma  who  plunder  in  bands. 
The  term  was  also  applied  to  the  pirates  who  infested  the 
rivers  between  Calcutta  and  Burhampore,  but  who  are 
now  suppressed.  v 

The  country  [India]  was  then  full  of  freebooters,  thugs, 
or  professional  murderers,  and  dacdts.oT  professional  rob- 
bers, whose  trade  was  to  live  by  plunder. 

Contemporary  Bev.,  XLIX.  810. 

dakoitage,  dacoitage  (da-koi'taj),  n.  [<  dor 
koit,  dacoit,  -I-  -age.i    Same  as  dakoity. 

We  may  expect  soon  to  hear  that  Dacoitage  has  begun 
with  as  much  vigor  as  ever,  and  our  missionary  stations 
win  again  be  compelled  to  defend  themselves  with  the 
rifle.  New  York  Examiner,  May  12, 1887. 

dakoitee,  dacoitee  (da-koi-te'),  «•  [<  dakoit, 
dacoit,  +  -eel.]  One  who  is  robbed  by  a  dakoit. 
[Rare.] 

It  may  be  a  pleasanter  game  to  play  the  dacoit  than  the 
dacoitee,  to  go  out  .  .  .  and  harry  your  neighbours  than 
to  stay  at  home  and  run  the  chance  of  being  robbed  aua 
murdered  yourself.  Edintmrgh  Bev.,  CLXV,  499. 

dakoity,  dacoity  (da-koi'ti),  n.  [.Also  -written 
decoity;  <  Hind.  Beng.,  etc.,  dakditi,  or  Mka- 
ti,  gang-robbery,  <  ddkdit,  dakoit :  see  dakoit.} 
The  system  of  robbing  in  bands  practised  by 
the  dakoits. 

Dacoity,  in  the  language  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  is 
robbery  committed  or  attempted  by  five  or  more  person' 
conjointly.  Edinburgh  Bev.,  CLXV.  49B. 

Dakosaurus  (dak-o-sft'rus),  n.  [NL.,  for  *2)a- 
cosaurus,  <  Grr.  <5«/cof,  an  animal  whose  bite  is 
dangerous  (see  Dacns),  +  aavpoQ,  a  lizard.]  A 
genus  of  extinct  Mesozoie  crocodiles  with  am- 
phicoelous  vertebrEe.  , 

Dakotan  (da-ko'tan),  a.  and  n.  [<  -Dfffcofei  + 
-am.]  I.  a.  1.  Belonging  or  relating  to^^ir?" 
kotas  or  Sioux,  an  Indian  people  of  the  north- 
western United  States.— 2.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Dakota,  a  former  Territory  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States,  or  to  North  Dakota 
or  South  Dakota,  into  which  it  was  divided  oy 
act  of  February  22d,  1889.  The  same  act  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  these  two  parts  as 
States  into  the  Union.  „   ,. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Dakota,  or  of  Nortn 
or  South  Dakota. 


Cocoon  and  Moth  of  Dakruma 
convolutella,  natural  size. 


Dakruma 

Dakruma  (dak'rg-mS,),  n.    [NL.  (Grote,  1878).] 
A  genus  of  small  moths,  of  the  family  Phycidce. 
The  larva  of  D.  con- 
volutella is  the  goose- 
berry fruit-worm. 

dal  (dal),  n.  [Also 
written  dol  and 
dhal,  prop,  dal,  repr. 
Hind,  dal,  a  kind 
of  pulse  (Phaseolus 
Mimgo,  but  applied 
also  to  other  kmds).]  A  sort  of  vetch,  Cytisus 
Cajan,  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies. 

dalag  (da'lag),  n.  A  walking-fish,  OpMocepha- 
lus  «a3«s,  highly  esteemed  for  food  in  the  East 
Lidies.    See  Ophiooephalus. 

dalai  (da-li'),  n.    Same  as  dalai-lama. 

dalai-iama  (da-li'la'ma),  n.  [Tibetan,  lit.  the 
'ocean-priest,' or  priest  as  wide  as  the  ocean: 
see  tema.]  One  of  the  two  lama-popes  of 
Tibet  and  Mongolia  (his  fellow-pope  betag  the 
tesho-lama),  each  supreme  in  his  own  district. 
Although  nominally  coectual  in  rank  and  authority,  the 
dalai,  from  possessing  a  much  larger  territory,  is  in  real- 
ity the  more  powerful.  When  he  dies  he  is  succeeded  by 
a  boy,  generally  four  or  five  years  old,  into  whom  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  dalai  is  supposed  to  have  entered.  The  dalai 
resides  at  Potala,  near  Lhassa,  in  Tibet. 

Dalbergia  (dal-b6r'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Nicholas  Dalierg,  a  Swedish  botanist.]  A  large 
genus  of  fine  tropical  forest-trees  and  climbing 
shrubs,  natural  order  Leguminosw,  some  species 
of  which  yield  most  excellent  timber,  d.  lati- 
folia,  the  blackwood,  or  East  Indian  rosewood,  is  a  mag- 
nificent tree,  furnishing  one  of  the  most  valuable  furniture- 
woods,  and  is  largely  used  for  carving  and  ornamental 
work.  D.  SiBBOO,  which  is  much  planted  as  an  avenue-tree 
throughout  India,  gives  a  hard  durable  wood,  called  sissoo 
or  sissum,  which,  besides  its  use  in  house-building,  is  much 
employed  in  India  for  rail  way -sleepers  and  as  crooked  tim- 
bers and  knees  in  ship-building.  The  best  rosewoods  of 
Brazil  and  Central  America  are  afforded  by  species  of  this 
genus,  which,  however,  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

Dalby's  carminative.    See  carminative. 

dale^  (dal),  n.  [<  ME.  dale,  <  AS.  dcel,  pi.  dalu, 
=  OS.  dal  =  OFries.  del,  deil  =  D.  dal  =  MLG. 
LG.  dal  =  OHG.  MHG.  tal,  G.  thai  =  loel.  dalr 
=  Sw.  Dan.  dal  =  Goth,  dal,  a  dale,  a  valley;  = 
OBulg.  dolu,  Bulg.  dol  =  Bohem.  dul  =  Pol.  dol 
(barred  I),  pit,  hole,  bottom,  ground,  =  Little 
Euss.  dol  (barred  I),  bottom,  ground.,  =  Russ. 
dolu,  dale,  valley.  Hence  derivs.  delP-  (which 
is  nearly  the  same  word)  and  dalk^,  q.  v.]  1. 
A  vale ;  specifically,  a  space  of  level  or  gently 
sloping  or  undulating  ground  between  hills  of  no 
great  height,  with  a  stream,  flowing  through  it. 

The  children  gede  to  Tune, 
Bi  dales  and  bi  dune. 

King  Horn  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  154. 

High  over  hills,  and  lowe  adowne  the  dale. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii  28. 

2.  Naut.,  a  trough  or  spout  to  carry  off  water, 
usually  named  from  the  ofSoe  it  has  to  perform : 
as,  a  pump-dale,  etc. — Sf.  A  hole. 
Ther  thay  stonde  a  dale 
Do  make,  and  drenche  hem  therin. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  204. 

=  Syn.  1.  V<de,  Qlen,  etc.    See  valley. 

dale^  (dal),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  (and  earlier 
form)  of  dole^. 

Dalea  (da'le-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Samuel 
Dale,  an  iJnglish  physician  (died  1739).]  A 
large  leguminous  genus  of  glandular-punctate 
herbs  or  small  shrubs,  allied  to  Psoralea.  There 
are  over  100  species,  chieily  Mexican,  but  many  are  found 
in  the  drier  western  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Dalecarlian  (dal-e-kar'li-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Da- 
lecarlia,  a  foreign  (ML.  NL.)  name  for  the 
Swedish  province  called  in  Sw.  Dalen  or  Da- 
lame,  'the  valley'  or  'the  valleys,'  <  dal-harl, 
an  inhabitant  of  this  province,  i.  e.,  'valley- 
man,'  Ut.  'dale-carl,'  <  dal,  =  E..  dale,  +  Isarl  = 
E.  carl :  see  daZel  and  carl.']  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  DalecarUa Dalecarlian  lace,  a  lace 

made  by  the  peasants  of  Dalecarlia  for  their  own  use. 
Its  patterns  are  ancient  and  traditional.  Diet,  of  Needle- 
work, 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  old  Swedish  prov- 
ince of  Dalecarlia  or  Dalame,  whose  people 
were  famous  for  bravery  and  patriotism. 

dale-land  (dal'land), ».  [=Icel.  «?aMand.]  Low- 
lying  land. 

dale-lander  (dal'lan^d^r),  n.  A  dalesman. 
[Scotch.] 

dalesman  (dalz'man),  n. ;  pi.  dalesmen  (-men). 
[<  dale's,  poss.  of  dalei-,  +  man.]  One  living  in 
a  dale  or  valley ;  specifically,  a  dweller  in  the 
dales  of  the  English  and  Scottish  borders. 

Even  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  the  path 
over  the  fells  from  Borrowdale  to  Kavenglas  was  still  a 
secret  carefully  kept  by  the  dalegmen. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  lu. 
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The  daZesmcn  were  a  primitive  and  hardy  race  who  kept 
alive  the  traditions  and  often  the  habits  of  a  more  pictur- 
esque time.         Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  205. 

dalft.    -An  obsolete  strong  preterit  of  deke. 

dali  (da'li),  m.  [Also  dan;  native  name.]  A 
large  tree,  Myristica  seUfera,  growing  in  Deme- 
rara,  British  Guiana.  The  wood  is  light,  splits  freely, 
and  IS  used  for  staves  and  heads  of  casks.  Candles  are 
made  of  a  kind  of  wax  obtained  from  the  seeds. 

daliancet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dalliance. 

daliet,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  dally. 

dalkH,  n.     [ME.  dalk,  dalke,  <  AS.  dale,  dole 

(=  loel.  dalkr),  a  pin,  brooch,  clasp.]    A  pin; 

brooch;  clasp. 

A  dalke  (or  a  tache),  flrmaculum,  flrmatorium,  monile. 

Cath.  Anglicum,  p.  89. 

dalk^t,  n.  [E.  dial,  delk;  ME.  dalk,  appar.,  with 
dim.  suffix  -k  (cf.  stale,  a  handle,  with  stalk),  < 
dal,  dale,  ah.ou.oyvjdiale:  seedaleK]  A  hollow; 
a  hole ;  a  depression. 

Brason  scrapes  oute  of  everie  dalke 
Hem  scrape. 

Palladim,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  125. 
A  dalk  in  the  nekke  [tr.  OF.  au  cool  triveret  lafoaaet]. 

AS.  and  0.  B.  Vocab.  (ed.  Wright),  p.  146. 
Dalke,  vallis  [supra  in  dale].        Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  112. 

dalle  (da,l),  n.  [F.,  a  fiagstone,  slab,  slice ;  ori- 
gin uncertain.]  1.  A  slab  or  large  tile  of  stone, 
marble,  baked  clay,  or  the  like ;  specifically,  in 
decorative  art,  a  tile  of  which  the  surface  is  in- 
cised or  otherwise  ornamented,  such  as  the  me- 
dieval sepulchral  slabs  set  in  the  pavement  and 
walls  of  churches. —  3.  pi.  [cap.]  The  name 
originally  given  by  the  French  employees  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  still  current, 
to  certain  localities  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  west  as  far  as  the  Columbia,  where 
the  rivers  flow  "with  a  rapid  fall  over  broad,  flat 
rook-surfaces.  The  beat-known  Dalles  are  those  of 
the  Columbia  river,  and  this  name  is  not  only  that  of  the 
locality,  but  also  of  the  town  (The  Dalles)  near  which  they 
are  situated. 

Dallia  (dal'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  W.  H.  Dall,  an 
American  naturalist.]    The  typical  and  only 


dalrlpa 

the  ventrals  few  (3).  Only  one  species  is  known,  named 
blachjish  and  dogjwi;  it  reaches  a  length  of  about  8 
inches,  and  inhabits  fresh-water  ponds  and  mud-holes  in 
the  arctic  region  in  Siberia  and  Alaska.  See  cut  under 
Dallia. 
dallop,  dollop  (dal'-,  dol' op),  «.  [Origin  un- 
certain.] 1.  A  tuft,  bunch,  or  small  patch  of 
grass,  grain,  or  weeds. —  2.  A  patch  of  ground 
among  corn  that  has  escaped  the  plow.     [Prov. 


Alaskan  Blackfish  {Dallia  pectoralis). 

genus  of  the  family  DalUidce,  containing  one 
species,  D.  pectoraUs,  the  blaokfish  of  Alaska 
and  Siberia,  where  it  is  an  important  food-fish. 
dalliance  (dal'i-ans),  «.  [<  ME.  daliance,  dali- 
avmce,  daUauns,<.  daUen,  dally,  +  -anee.]  If. 
Familiar  and  easy  conversation;  idle  talk;  chat; 
gossip. 

In  daliaunoe  they  rlden  forth  hir  weye.  - 

Chamer,  Friar's  Tale,  1. 106. 

Of  honest  myrth  latt  be  thy  daliaunoe. 

Babeea  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 

2.  A  trifling  away  of  time;  delay;  idle  loitering. 

My  business  cannot  brook  this  dallianm. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Play;  sport;  froUo;  toying,  as  in  the  ex- 
change of  caresses ;  wantonness. 

Like  a  puft'd  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

And  my  fair  son  here,  .  .  .  the  dear  pledge 
Of  daUianoe  had  with  thee  in  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  1.,  ii.  819. 

The  child,  in  his  earliest  dalliamie  on  a  parent's  knee. 
Sumner,  Fame  and  Glory. 
0  my  life 
In  Egypt !  0  the  dalliance  and  the  wit, 
The  flattery  and  the  strife  ! 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

4t.  The  act  of  trifling,  as  with  something  tempt- 
ing. 

By  this  sly  dalliance  of  the  crafty  bait 
Hoping  what  she  could  not  subdue,  to  cheat. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  167. 

dallier  (dal'i-Sr),  n.  One  who  dallies ;  one  who 
trifles ;  a  trifler. 

The  daylie  dalliers  with  such  pleasant  wordes,  with  such 
smiling  and  sweet  countenances. 

Aseham,  The  Scholemaster. 

Dalliidse  (da-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dallia  + 
-idee.]  The  only  family  of  fishes  of  the  suborder 
Xenomi,  typified  by  the  genus  Dallia,  and  char- 
acterized by  the  structure  of  the  pectoral  limbs. 
The  body  is  fusiform,  and  covered  with  small  embedded 
cycloid  scales ;  the  head  flattish ;  the  dorsal  fln  short  and 
behind  the  middle  ;  and  the  anal  fln  opposite  the  dorsal. 
The  pectoral  flna  have  very  numerous  (30-36)  rays,  and 


Eng.] 

dally  (dal'i),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dallied,  ppr.  dal- 
lying. [Early  mod.  E.  also  dallie;  <  ME.  dalyen, 
play,  talk  idly  (cf.  E.  dial,  dwallee,  talk  inco- 
herently), prob.  <  AS.  dwalian,  dwoUan,  com- 
monly dwelian,  dweligan,  ONorth.  duoliga,  dwo- 
liga,  err,  be  foolish,  =  D.  dwalen,  err,  wander, 
be  mistaken,  =  Icel.  dvala,  delay;  connect- 
ed with  dwell  and  dull,  q.  v.  The  supposed 
connection  with  OHG.  dahlen,  dallen,  dalen,  G. 
dial,  tallen,  trifie,  toy,  speak  childishly,  has 
not  been  made  out.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  talk 
idly  or  foolishly ;  pass  the  time  in  idle  or  frivo- 
lous chat. 

Dalyyn  or  talkyn,  .  .  .  f abulor,  confabulor,  coUoquor. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  112. 

They  dronken  and  dayleden,  .  .  .  thise  lordes  and  ladyes. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Ctreen  Knight,  1.  1114. 

2.  To  trifie  away  time  in  any  manner,  as  in 
vague  employment  or  in  mere  idleness ;  linger ; 
loiter;  delay. 

For  he  was  not  the  man  to  dally  about  anything. 

JR.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  544. 
Mr.  Lincoln  dallied  with  his  decision  [on  emancipation] 
perhaps  longer  than  seemed  needful  to  those  on  whom  its 
awful  responsibility  was  not  to  rest. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  168. 

3.  To  play,  sport,  frolic,  toy,  as  in  exchanging 
caresses;  wanton. 

Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 
Dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ill.  7. 
The  Poets  do  faine  that  Jupiter  dallied  with  Europa  un- 
der this  kinde  of  tree.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I,  183. 
The  small  waves  that  dallied  with  the  sedge. 

Bryant,  Rhode  Island  Coal. 

II.  trans.  To  delay;  defer;  put  off.     [Rare.] 

Not  by  the  hazard  of  one  set  battle,  but  by  dallying 

oft  the  time  with  often  skirmishes.     Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

dallyingly  (dal'i-ing-U),  adv.  In  a  trifiing  or 
daltying  manner. 

Wher  as  he  doth  but  dalliengly  perswade,  they  may  en- 
force &  compel.  Bp.  Bale,  Image  of  the  Two  Churches,  ii. 

dalmahoy  (dal'ma-hoi),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
A  kind  of  bushy  bob-wig  worn  by  tradesmen  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  especially  by  chemists. 

Dalmatian  (dal-ma'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Dal- 
matia  +  -an.]  I,  a.  Oi  or  pertaining  to  Dal- 
matia,  a  crownland  of  the  Austrian  empire,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea Dalma- 
tian cap,  an  old  name  for  the  tulip. — Dalmatian  do^. 
See  dogr.— Dalmatian  pelican,  the  great  tufted  peli- 
can, Pelecanus  crispus :  so  called  from  having  been  first 
brought  to  notice  through  a  specimen  killed  in  Dalmatia  in 
1828.  A.  E.  £reA?it.— Dalmatian  regnlUB,  the  yellow- 
browed  warbler  of  Europe,  RegvXus,  Beguloides,  or  Phyl- 


II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Dalmatia;  spe- 
cifically, a  member  of  the  primitive  Slavic  race 
of  Dalmatia  (including  the  Morlaks  of  the 
coast),  akin  to  the  Servians,  and  constituting 
most  of  the  population. — 2.  A  Dalmatian  dog 
(which  see,  under  dog). 
dalmatic  (dal-mat'ik),  ra.  [Also  daimatica  and, 
as  F.,  dalmatique;  =  F.  dalmatique  =  Sp.  dal- 
mdtica  =  Pg.  It.  daimatica,  <  ML.  daimatica 
(sc.  L.  vestis,  garment),  fem.  of  L.  Dalmaticus, 
adj.,  <  Dalmatia :  see  def .]  A  loose-fitting  ec- 
clesiastical vestment  with  wide  sleeves,  pro- 
vided with  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  the 
head,  divided  or  left  partly  open  at  the  sides, 
and  reaching  to  or  below  the  knee,  it  is  worn 
in  the  Western  Church  by  the  deacon  at  the  celebration 
of  the  mass  or  holy  communion  and  on  some  other  oc- 
casions, and  is  put  on  over  the  alb.  Bishops  also  use  the 
dalmatic,  wearing  it  over  the  tunicle  and  under  the  chas- 
uble. The  earliest  records  of  the  dalmatic  as  a  secular 
garment  seem  to  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  at  which  time  it  is  also  alluded  to  as  the  "  sleeved 
tunic  of  the  Dalmatians  (chiridota  Dalmatarum)."  It  af- 
terward came  to  be  especially  worn  by  senators  and  other 
persons  of  high  station.  The  first  mention  of  its  use  by  a 
bishop  is  in  the  case  of  St.  Cyprian,  martyred  A.  n,  258. 

But  one  or  two  .  .  .  bent  their  knee  to  Sister  Magda- 
len, by  which  name  they  saluted  her  —  kissed  her  hand, 
or  even  the  hem  of  her  dalmatique.         Scott,  Abbot,  xiii, 

dalripa  (dal'ri-pii), «.  [<  Norw.  dalrjupa  (=Dan.. 
dalrype;  at.  equiv.  Sw.  snoripa :  sno  =  E.  snow^), 
a  kind  of  ptarmigan,  <  dal  (=  Sw.  Dan.  dal  = 
E.  dale^),  a  valley,  +  rjupa  =  Icel.  rjupa  =  Dan. 
rype,  a  ptarmigan.]  The  Norwegian  ptarmigan. 


dal  segno 

dal  segno  (dal  sa'nyo).  [It.,  from  the  sign: 
dal  for  do  il,  from  the  (da,  <  L.  de,  from ;  il,  < 
L.  ilk,  this);  segno,  <  L.  sigxiim,  sign:  see  Sii/o.] 
In  mitsic,  a  direction  to  go  back  to  the  sigii_S, 
and  repeat  thence  to  the  close,  or  to  a  point  in- 
dicated bv  the  word  fi)ie.    Abbreviated  D.  S. 

daltl  (dalt),  n.  [Sc,  <  Gael,  dalta  =  Ir.  dalta, 
daltaii,  a  foster-child,  a  pet,  disciple,  ward.]  A 
foster-child. 

It  is  false  ol  thy  father's  child ;  false  of  thy  mother's 
son ;  falsest  of  my  dolt.      Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  xxix. 

dalt-t.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  deaU. 

Daltonian  (dal-to'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Dalton 
(see  daltonism)  +  -idn.']  I.  a.  Relating  to  or 
discovered  by  John  Dalton,  a  noted  English 

chemist  (1766-1844) Daltonian  atomic  theory, 

the  theory,  first  enunciated  by  John  Dalton,  that,  while  the 
atoms  of  thediff  erent  elements  have  not  the  same  weights, 
the  combining  weights  of  these  elements  express  the 
relation  between  their  atomic  weights.  His  theory  re- 
garded chemical  combination  as  a  union  of  different  atoms 
in  definite  quantitative  proportions. 

II.  n.  [cap.  or  I.  c]    One  affected  by  color- 
blindness.    See  daltonism. 

They  have  since  experimented  with  four  DaXtoniains,  or 
color-blind  persons.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  143. 

daltonism  (dS,rton-izm),  n.  [Prom  John  Dal- 
ton, the  chemist,  who  suilered  from  this  defect.] 
Color-blindness. 

In  those  persons  who  are  troubled  with  Daltonism,  or 

colour-blindness,  luminous  undulations  so  different  as 

those  of  red  and  green  awaken  feelings  that  are  identical. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  17. 

Dalton's  la'w.    See  law. 

dalyt,  n.  1 .  A  die.  Dalies  were  not  precisely 
like  modern  dice,  but  in  some  examples  had  let- 
ters on  the  six  sides. —  2.  pi.  A  game  played 
with  such  dice. 

dam^  (dam),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  damme; 
<  ME.  dam,  damme,  a  dam,  a  body  of  water 
hemmed  in,  <  AS.  *damm  (not  recorded,  but  no 
doubt  existent,  as  the  source  of  the  verb,  q.  v.) 
=  OFries.  dam,  dom  =  D.  dam  =  MLGr.  LG. 
dam  =  MHG.  tarn,  G.  damm  (after  D.),  a  dike, 
=  Icel.  dammr  =  Sw.  dam  =  Dan.  dam  =  Goth. 
*damms,  a  dam,  inferred  from  the  verb  faiir- 
dammjan:  see  darn^,  «.]  1.  A  mole,  bank,  or 
mound  of  earth,  or  a  wall,  or  a  frame  of  wood, 
constructed  across  a  stream  of  water  to  ob- 
struct its  flow  and  thus  raise  its  level,  in  order 
to  make  it  available  as  a  motive  power,  as  for 
driving  a  null- wheel ;  such  an  obstruction  built 
for  any  purpose,  as  to  form  a  reservoir,  to  pro- 
tect a  tract  of  land  from  overflow,  etc. ;  in  law, 
an  artificial  boundary  or  means  of  confinenient 
of  running  water,  or  of  water  which  would  oth- 
erwise flow  away. 
No  more  daims  I'll  make  for  fish.    Shah.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

The  sleepy  pool  above  the  (f  am. 
The  pool  beneath  it  never  still. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

2.  In  mining,  any  underground  wall  or  stop- 
ping, constructed  of  masonry,  clay,  or  timber, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  back  water,  air,  or 
gas.— 3.  In  dentistry,  a  guard  of  soft  rubber 
placed  roimd  a  tooth  to  keep  it  free  from  saliva 
while  being  prepared  for  filling. — 4t.  The  body 
of  water  confined  by  a  dam. 
Hoc  stagnum,  a  dame. 

AS.  and  0.  E.  Vocab.  (2d  ed.  Wright),  col.  736, 1.  29. 

Floating  dam,  a  caisson  forming  a  gate  to  a  dry  dock.— 
MovaWe  dam.    Same  as  barrage.    (See  also  crib-dam.) 

dam^  (dam),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dammed,  ppr. 
damming.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  damme;  <  ME. 
*dammeii  (found  only  with  change  of  vowel,  dem- 
meii,  used  passively,  be  hemmed  in,  <  AS.  *dem- 
man,  only  in  once-occurring  comp.  for-demman 
=  Goth,  faur-dammjan,  stop  up)  =  MD.  D.  dam- 
men  =  MLG.  dammen  =  G.  dcimmen  =  Icel. 
demma  =  Sw.  ddmma  =  Dan.  dcemme,  dam ;  all 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  obstruct  or  restrain  the 
flow  of  by  a  dam ;  confine  or  raise  the  level  of 
by  constructing  a  dam,  as  a  stream  of  water: 
often  with  in,  up. 

"When  you  dam  up  a  stream  of  water,  as  soon  as  the  dam 
is  full  as  much  water  must  run  over  the  dam-head  as  if 
there  was  no  dam  at  all. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  confine  or  restrain  as  if  with  a  dam ;  stop 
or  shut  up  or  in;  obstruct :  with  up. 

You  that  would  dam  up  your  ears  and  harden  your  heart 
as  iron  against  the  unresistible  cries  of  supplicants  calling 
upon  you  for  mercy,  .  .  .  should  first  imagine  yourself  in 
their  case.  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  61. 

Dam.  up  your  mouths. 
And  no  words  of  it. 

Ma^Khifjer,  Virgin-Martyr,  ii.  3. 

To  dam  out,  to  prevent  from  entering,  as  water,  by 
means  of  a  dam. 
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dam^  (dam),  n.  [<  ME.  damme,  usually  dame, 
the  mother  of  a  beast;  merely  a  particular 
use  of  dame,  a  woman:  see  dame^.  Cf.  a 
like  use  of  sire.']  A  female  parent:  used  of 
beasts,  particularly  of  quadrupeds,  and  some- 
times (now  usually  in  a  slighting  sense)  of 
women. 

Faithless  !  forsworn  !  ne  goddess  was  thy  dam ! 

Surrey,  Mnai,  iv.  477. 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam. 

At  one  fell  swoop?  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

This  brat  is  none  of  mine ;  .  .  . 
Hence  with  it,  and,  together  with  the  dam. 
Commit  them  to  the  fire.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3. 

The  lost  lamb  at  her  feet 
Sent  out  a  bitter  bleating  for  its  dam. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

dam^  (dam),  TO.  ISee  dams."]  A  crowned  man 
in  the  game  of  draughts  or  checkers.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

Dama  (da'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ddma,  damma,  a 
faUow-deer.]     A  genus  or  subgenus  of  deer; 


Fallow-deer  {Dama platyceros). 

the  faUow-deer.  The  common  European  spe- 
cies is  Cervus  dama,  also  known  as  Damaplaty- 
ceros. 
damage  (dam'aj),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dam- 
mage;  <  ME.  damage,  <  OF.  damage,  damage, 
P.  dommage,  harm,  =  Pr.  damnatje,  dampnatje, 
damnatge  =  It.  dannaggio,  <  ML.  *damnaUcum, 
harm  (cf.  adj.  damrMticus,  condemned  to  the 
mines),  <  L.  damnum,\osa,  injury:  see  damn.] 
It.  Harm ;  mischance ;  injury  in  general. 

Therf ore  yef  ye  do  wisely  sendeth  after  hem,  ftor  but  yel 
thei  be  departed  ther  shuU  some  be  deed,  and  that  were 
grete  damage  and  pite.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  568. 

2.  Hurt  or  loss  to  person,  character,  or  estate ; 
injury  to  a  person  or  thing  by  violence  or  wrong- 
ful treatment,  or  by  adverse  natural  forces;  de- 
terioration of  value  or  reputation. 

Galashin  .  .  .  hadde  gode  corage,  and  gode  will  to  be 
a-venged  of  his  damage  yef  he  myght  come  in  place. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  397. 

To  the  utmost  of  our  ability  we  ought  to  repair  any 
damage  we  have  done.  Beattie,  Moral  Science,  iii.  1. 

No  human  being  can  arbitrarily  dominate  over  another 
mthout  grievous  damage  to  his  own  nature. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  21. 

3.  pi.  In  law,  the  value  in  money  of  what  is 
lost  or  withheld;  the  estimated  money  equiva- 
lent for  detriment  or  injury  sustained;  that 
which  is  given  or  adjudged  to  repair  a  loss. — 

4.  Cost;  expense.     [CoUoq.] 

Many  thanks,  but  I  must  pay  the  damage,  and  will  thank 
you  to  tell  me  the  amount  of  the  engraving.  Byron. 

Amenity  damages.  See  amenity.— (Hva.  damage  act. 
See  ctm(.— Compensatory  damages,  consequential 
damages.  See  the  adjectives.— Damage  feasant,  in 
law,  doing  injury ;  inflicting  damage ;  trespassing,  as  cat- 
tle :  applied  to  a  stranger's  beasts  found  m  another  per- 
son's ground  without  his  leave  or  license,  and  there  doing 
damage,  by  feeding  or  otherwise,  to  the  grass,  corn,  wood, 
etc.— Exemplary,  punitive,  or  vindictive  damages, 
such  damages  as  are  fixed  upon,  not  as  a  mere  reimburse- 
ment of  pecuniary  loss,  but  as  a  good  round  compensation 
and  an  adequate  recompense  for  the  entire  injury  sus- 
tained, and  as  may  serve  for  a  wholesome  example  to  otli. 
ers  in  like  cases.  See  compensatory  damages,  under  com- 
pensatory.— Farthing  damages,  in  Eng.  law,  nominal  as 
opposed  to  substantial  damages. — Liquidated  or  stipu- 
lated damages,  damages  which  are  fixed  in  amount  by 
the  nature  or  terms  of  a  contract. — Nominal  damages,  a 
trifling  sum,  such  as  six  cents,  awarded  to  vindicate  a  plain- 
tiff's right,  when  no  serious  injury  has  been  suffered,  in 
contradistinction  to  substantial  damages. — Special  dam- 
ages, damages  which  would  not  necessarily  follow  the  com- 
mission of  the  alleged  breach  of  contract  or  wrong,  and 
therefore  need  to  be  specially  alleged  in  the  complaint  or 
declaration. — Unliquidated  damages,  damages  which 
require  determination  by  the  estimate  of  a  jury  or  court. 
^Syn.  Detriment,  Harm,  etc,  (See  in)wy.)  Waste,  etc. 
See  loss. 
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damage  (dam'aj),  v, ;  pret.  and  pp.  damaged, 
ppr.  damaging.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dammage  • 
<  OF.  damagier,  domagier,da,ma,ge, harm;  from 
the  noun:  see  damage,  ».]  I.  trans,  To' cause 
damage  to ;  hurt ;  harm ;  injure ;  lessen  the  value 
or  injure  the  interests  or  reputation  of. 

When  bothe  the  armyes  were  approachyng  to  the  other 

the  audinaunce  shot  so  terribly  and  with  suche  a  violence 

that  it  sore  darmmaged  and  encombred  bothe  the  parties. 

Hall,  Hea.  VII.,  an.  3. 

It  stands  me  much  upon 

To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me 

Shak.,  Eich.  III.,'iv.  2. 
II,  intrans.  To  receive  damage  or  injury;  be 
injured  or  impaired  in  soundness  or  value :  as 
a  freshly  out  crop  will  damage  in  a  mow  or  stack! 
damageable  (dam'aj-ar-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  damage- 
able, damageable,  F.  dommageable,  <  damagier 
damage:  see  damage,  v.,  and -able.}  1.  Hurtl 
ful;  pernicious;  damaging.     [Rare.] 

The  other  denied  it,  because  it  would  be  da/magedble 
and  prejudicial  to  the  Spaniard. 

Camden,  Elizabeth,  an.  1588. 
2.  That  may  be  injured  or  impaired;  suscepti- 
ble of  damage :  as,  damageable  goods. 

damage-cleerf,  n.  [ML.  damna  clericorum,  dam- 
ages of  the  clerks :  see  damnum  and  cleric, 
clerk.]  In  Eng.  law,  a  fee  formerly  paid  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  King's  Bench,  and 
Exchequer,  in  certain  cases  where  damages 
were  recovered  in  those  courts. 

damagementf  (dam'aj-ment),  m.  [<  damage  + 
-me»«.]    Damage;  injury." 

And  the  more  base  and  brutish  pleasures  bee,  .  .  , 
The  more's  the  soule  and  bodie's  damagement. 

Davies,  Microcosmos,  p.  44. 

damageonst,  a-  [<  OP.  damagious,  damajos,  da- 
mageus,  domageus,  dommageus,  etc.,  <  damage, 
damage :  see  damage  and  -am.]  Hurtful;  dam- 
aging.   Minsheu,  1617. 

damaja'vag,  n.  A  trade-name  for  the  extract  of 
the  wood  and  bark  of  the  chestnut-tree,  used  in 
place  of  gall-nuts  for  dyeing  black  and  for  tan- 
ning.    O'Neill,  Diet,  of  Dyeing,  p.  130. 

Damalichthys  (dam-a-lik'this),  TO.  [NL.,  <  (Jr. 
dd/ia?ug,  a  young  cow,  heifer,  +  IxSic,  a  fish.] 


Dttmatickthys  vacca. 

A  genus  of  surf-fishes,  of  the  family  Eoleono- 
tidce.  D.  vacca  is  a  species  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  locally  known  as  porgy  and  perch;  it  is  a 
food-fish,  attaining  a  weight  of  from  2  to  3  pounds. 

Damalis  (dam'a-Us),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  d&fuiM,  a 
young  cow,  a  heifer,  prob.  <  da/x-d^eiv,  tame,  = 
L.  dom-are  =  E.  tame.]  1.  A  genus  of  dipter- 
ous insects.  Fabricius,  1805. — 3.  A  genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects.  Hiibner,  1816. — 3.  A 
genus  of  antilopine  ruminant  quadrupeds,  con- 
taining a  number  of  African  antelopes  related 
to  those  of  the  genus  Alcelaplius,  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  included.  Species  of  the  genus  are 
the  sassaby  or  bastard  hartbeest  (D.  lunata),  the  korrl- 
gum  (jD.  senegalensis),  the  bontebok  (D.  pygarga),  and  the 
blesbok  (2).  albifrons).  They  are  large  animals  with  sub- 
cylindrical  divergent  horns,  small  naked  muffle,  and,  in 
the  females,  two  teats  ;  they  belong  to  the  group  of  buba- 
line  antelopes.  II.  Smith,  1827.  See  cut  under  blesbok. 
4.  A  genus  of  bivalve  moUusks.  J.  E.  Gray, 
1847. 

daman  (dam'an),  n,  [Syrian.]  The  Syrian 
hyrax,  Syrax  syriacns;  the  cony  of  the  Bible. 
See  cony  and  Hyrax.    Also  written  damon. 

damar  (dam'ar),  TO.    Same  as  dammar-resin. 

Damara  (dam'a-ra),  ».    Same  as  Dammara,  1. 

damare'beion 
(dam'''a-re-ti'  on), 
TO. ;  pi."  damareteia 
(-a).  [Gr.  dafiapi- 
Tnov  (sc.  v6fLmfia, 
coin),  neut.  of  Aa- 
fiaphsiog,  of  Dama- 
rete  or  Demarete, 
<  Aafiapir^,  A?i/ia- 
phij,  the  wife  of 
Gelon.  The  coin 
was  first  struck  in 
commemoration  of 
the     gold     crown 


damareteion 

sent  bj  the  Car- 
thaginians to  De- 
marete,  the  wife 
of  the  tyrant  Ge- 
lon,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  her 
services  in  the 
negotiation  for 
peace,  480  b.  c] 
A  handsome  sil- 
ver coin  of  Syra- 
cuse, weighing  10 
Attic  draohmse, 
according  to  an- 
cient statements, 
though  in  fact  the  coins  fall  short  of  that  stan- 
dard, and  weigh  about  43  grams.    Also  d&mare- 


Reverse. 

Damareteion,  British  Museum.  (Size  of 

tlieorigiual.} 


damar-resin,  n.    See  dammar-resin. 

Damascene  (dam'a-sen),  a.  and  n.  [ME.  Dam- 
ascene, def .  11.,  2:  =  F.  damaschie  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
damaseeno  =  G.  damascener,  <  L.  Damascenus,  < 
Gr.  Aa/iacK^dg,  of  Damascus,  <  Aa/mandg,  L.  Da- 
«!asci(s,  Damascus :  see  damaslc.  From  the  same 
adj.,  in  its  OF.  form  damaisin,  comes  E.  damson, 
q.  V.  Cf.  damaskeen.']  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  city  of  Damascus,  anciently  and  still  the 
capital  of  Syria,  and  under  the  Ommiad  califs 
capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  long  cele- 
brated for  its  works  in  steel.    See  datnaseus. — 

2.  [I.  c]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  damas- 
keening, or  to  something  made  by  that  process. 

Damascene  workers,  chiefly  for  ornamenting  arms. 

G.  C.  M.  Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  I.  141. 
Damascene  lace,  an  imitation  of  Honiton  lace,  some- 
times made  by  uniting  sprigs  of  real  Honiton  lace  with 
brides  or  other  filling  of  needlework. — Damascene  work. 
(a)  Same  as  damaskeening,  1.  (b)  The  style  of  work  dis- 
played iu  the  artistic  watered-steel  blades  for  which  the 
city  of  Damascus  is  celebrated.  The  variegated  color  of 
these  blades  is  due  to  the  crystallization  of  cast-steel 
highly  charged  with  carbon,  an  effect  produced  by  a  care- 
ful process  of  cooling.  The  phrase  is  also  applied  to  or- 
naments slightly  etched  on  a  steel  surface,  and  also  to 
other  surfaces  of  similar  appearance,  as,  for  example,  to 
an  etched  surface  of  metallic  iron. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  or  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Damascus. 

In  Damascus  the  governor  under  Aretas  the  king  kept 
the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison.  2  Cor.  xi.  32. 
2t.  [L.  Damascena,  <  Gr.  Aa/iaoKijv^,  the  region 
about  Damascus,  prop.  fem.  of  the  adj.]  The 
district  in  which  Damascus  is  situated, 
lo,  Adam,  in  the  felde  of  Damascene, 
With  Goddes  owen  finger  wrought  was  he. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1. 17. 

3.  [I.  c]  Same  as  damson. 

damascene  (dam'a-sen),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
damascened,  ppr.  damascening.  [<  damascene, 
a.;  var.  of  damaskeen.]    Same  as  damaskeen. 

Sumptuous  Greek  furniture,  during  the  last  two  centu- 
ries B.  C,  was  made  of  bronze,  damascened  with  gold  and 
silver.  Bncyc.  Brit. .  IX..  SiS. 

damascening  (dam'a-se-ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
damascene,  v.]  Same  as  damaskeening. 
damascus  (da-mas'kus),  n.  [L.  Damascus,  <  Gr. 
Aa/iaaic6g,  <  Heb.  Dameseq,  Ax.  Dameshq,  Damas- 
cus. This  city  gave  name  to  several  fabrics  of 
steel  and  iron,  and  of  silk,  and  to  a  plum :  see 
below,  and  see  damask,  damascene,  damson.] 
Steel  or  iron  resembling  that  of  a  Damascus 
blade.— Damascus  blade,  a  sword  or  simitar  present- 
iner  upon  its  surface  a  variegated  appearance  of  watering, 
as  white,  silvery,  or  black  veins,  in  fine  lines  or  fillets, 
fibrous,  crossed,  interlaced,  or  parallel,  etc.,  formerly 
brought  from  the  East,  being  fabricated  chiefiy  at  Damas- 
cus in  .Syria,  (See  damasceTie  work  (b),  under  Damascene, 
a.)  The  excellent  quality  of  Damascus  blades  has  become 
proverbial.— Damascus  iron,  a  combination  of  iron  and 
steel,  so  called  because  of  its  resemblance  to  Damascus 
steel.  Scrap-iron  and  scrap-steel  are  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  welded  together,  and  then  rolled  out.  The  surface 
presents  a  beautiful  variegated  appearance.— Damascus 
Steel,  See  damascene  work(b),  under  Damascene,  a. — Da- 
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and  cf.  damaskeen,  damascene.  As 
an  adj.  def.  3,  directly  <  Damascus.]  I.  n.  1. 
;^i  A  ri^^  K  ■  ?  "'^o'^en  in  elaborate  patterns. 
sLv  ^nwf?™  °'  "T^^  ^'*  ^"''"Is  woven  in  figures  of 
Hshed^n^vri.  manufacture  which  has  been  longestab- 
rnnp  Vm  r™' .?"**  has  frequently  been  imitated  in  Eu- 
:ope.    (6)  A  modern  material,  used  chiefly  for  f urniture- 

usuanv?;,?^ h^  °\  ''J''  •^""'  ™°*  <"•  '^  ^"d  cot"  n,  and 
usually  m  elaborate  designs,  (c)  An  inferior  quality  of  the 

S^rf^Sf  ■  I"^*^'  "/  '^,?''^'«'i  ™ly'  employed  also  for  f  urn  ' 
tab?;  linin  ^"''.'«""ed  linen  fabric,  used  especially  for 
abnw;  w  ^'  ■'?  eenevMy  ornamented  with  a  pattern 
tuhll^^  ^P°^'}^  r^?"*'^""^  0'  "Sht  from  the  surface 
a  r?»in»  f »w™'  °'  '"•I™-  W  ^  <=<'"''"  '"Uric  made  for 
curtams,  table-covers,  etc.,  usually  in  different  shades  of 

2.  A  pink  color  like  that  of  the  damask  rose; 
a  Highly  luminous  crimson  red  reduced  in 
chroma,  and  not  appearing  to  inoUue  to  either 
orange  or  purple. 

T,  .    .  .  ,,  Just  the  difference 

netwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask. 

Shak,,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 

3.  Same  as  damaskeening,  2. —  4.  "Wavy  Unes 
shown  on  metal,  formed  by  damaskeening.— 
Oapna  damask,  a  material  mentioned  in  the  sixteenth 
century  perhaps  named  from  the  seaport  of  Caffa  or  KafFa 
anciently  called  Theodosia,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Crimea. --Cotton  damask.  See  cottoni,  a.— Cypress 
damaskt.    Seecypress2.  '         ^if'-"'"' 

II.  a.  1.  Woven  with  figures,  like  damask: 
used  of  textile  fabrics,  usually  linen :  as,  dam- 
ask table-cloths.    See  I.,  1. 

A  damask  napkin  wrought  with  horse  and  hound. 

Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 
3.  Of  a  pink  color  like  that  of  the  damask  rose. 
She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Eeed  on  her  damask  cheek.         Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4. 
While,  dreaming  on  your  damask  cheek. 
The  dewy  sister-eyelids  lay. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  Prol. 
3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  originating  ia  Damas- 
cus :  as,  the  damask  plum,  rose,  steel,  violet : 
see  below — Damask  plum,  a  small  plum,  the  dam- 
son.—Damask  rose,  a  species  of  pink  rose,  Mosa  damas- 
cena, a  native  of  Damascus. 

Gloves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3  (song). 
Damask  roses  have  not  been  known  in  England  above  one 
hundred  years,  and  now  are  so  common.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
Damask  steel,  Damascus  steel.  See  Damascus  blade 
under  damascMs.— Damask  stitcll,  a  stitch  in  embroi- 
dery by  which  a  soft,  unbroken  surface  is  produced,  con- 
sisting of  threads  laid  parallel  and  close  together.— Dam- 
ask violet.  Same  as  dame's-imlet. 
damask  (dam'ask),  V.  t.  [=  MLG.  damasken  = 
G.  damasten  =  P.  damasser  =  Sp.  Pg.  damas- 
car  (in  pp.  damascado)  =  It.  damascare,  damask ; 
from  the  noun.     Ct.  damaskeen.]     1.  To  orna- 


ment (a  metal)  with  flowers  or  patterns  on  the  damboard  (dam'bord  ^ 
surface,  especially  by  the  aDDlioation  of  an-  °^?i'°*'^"  ^'^^^  °°^'^^' 
other  metal.    See  damaskeen^ 


dame 

Cuppes  of  fine  Corinthian  lattin,  guilded  and  damatkined. 
Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  307. 
damaskeening  (dam-as-ke  'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  damaskeen,  v.]  1.  "The  art  of  ornamenting  a 
surface  of  one  metal  by  inlaying  with  another. 
A  surface  of  iron,  steel,  or  bronze  is  first  engraved  with 
lines  and  figures,  the  incisions  being  more  or  less  under- 
cut—that is,  broader  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  surface. 
The  metal  used  for  the  ornamental  pattern  ia  then  usu- 
ally inlaid  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  ribbon  or  strip,  which 
is  driven  into  its  place  by  blows  of  a  mallet ;  the  whole 
surface  is  then  polished.    Also  called  damascene  work. 

2.  An  effect  produced  by  repeatedly  welding, 
drawing  out,  and  doubling  up  a  bar  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  iron  and  steel,  the  surface  of 
which  is  afterward  treated  with  an  acid.  The 
surface  of  the  iron  under  this  treatment  retains  its  metal- 
lic luster,  while  that  of  the  steel  is  left  with  a  black,  firm- 
ly adhesive  coating  of  carbon.  Boscoe  and  SehorlemTner. 
Also  damask,  damasHng. 

damaskint,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  damaskeen. 
damaskint,  ».    [Var.  of  damascene,  after  damas- 
kin,  v.]    A  Damascus  blade;  a  damaskeened 
blade. 

No  old  Toledo  blades  or  damaskiTis. 

Howell,  Poem  to  Charles  I.,  Jan.,  1641. 

damasking  (dam'as-king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
damask,  v.]  1.  Same  as  damaskeening. — 2. 
Adornment  with  figures. 

An  opinion  that  no  clothing  so  adorned  them  as  their 
painting  and  dama^ldng  of  their  bodies. 

Speed,  Ancient  Britaines,  V.  vii.  7. 

3.  Wavy  lines  formed  on  metal  by  damaskeen- 
ing, or  lines  similar  in  appearance. 

But  above  all  conspicuous  for  these  workes  and  damask- 
ings  is  the  maple.  Evelyn,  To  Dr.  Wilkins. 

damasqueeneryt  (dam-as-ke'ne-ri),  n.  [<  dam- 
askeen +  -ery,  after  F.  damasqwnerie.]  The  art 
of  damaskeening;  steel-work  damaskeened. 
Ash. 

damass6  (da-ma-sa'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  damasser, 
damask:  see  damask,  n.  and  v.]  1.  Woven 
with  a  rich  pattern,  as  of  flowers :  said  of  cer- 
tain silks  used  for  women's  wear. — 2.  laceram., 
applied  to  a  decoration  white  on  white — thatis, 
painted  in  white  enamel  on  a  white  ground,  so 
that  the  pattern  is  relieved  by  only  very  slight 
differences  of  tint,  and  chiefly  by  the  contrast 
of  surfaces. 

damassin  (dam'a-sin),  n.  [<  F.  damasser,  dam- 
ask: see  damask,  v.]  1.  A  kind  of  damask 
with  gold  and  silver  flowers  woven  in  the  warp 
and  woof. — 2.  An  ornamental  woven  or  textile 
fabric  of  which  the  surface  is  whoUy,  or  almost 
wholly,  gold  or  silver,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
The  fabric  is  submitted  to  heavy  pressure  to  make  the 


[Sc]    Same  as  dam- 


Mingled  metal  damask'd  o'er  with  gold. 

Dryden,  Mneid,  xi.  736. 

2.  To  variegate ;  diversify. 

If  you  could  pick  out  more  of  these  play -particles,  and, 
as  occasion  shall  salute  you,  embroider  or  damask  your 
discourse  with  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iiL  3. 
On  the  soft  dowry  bank  damask'd  with  fiowers. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  334. 

damasked  (dam'askt),^.a.  [Pp.  oidamask,  v.] 
1.  Having  a  running  figure  covering  the  sur- 
face, as  in  damask  or  damaskeened  metal. 

This  place  [Damascus]  is  likewise  famous  for  cutlery 
ware,  which  ,  ,  ,  is  made  of  the  old  iron  that  is  found 
in  antient  buildings  ;  ,  .  .  the  blades  made  of  it  appear 
damasked  or  watered, 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i,  125. 
Bryant,  of  Paris,  employed  cast  steel  and  carburetted 
steel,  and  he  got  a  damasked  blade  after  acidulated  wash- 
ing. iV.  antiQ,,  ethser.,  XI.  352. 
2.  In  her. ,  decorated  with  an  ornamental  pat- 
tern, as  the  field  or  an  ordinary.    [Bare.] 


masous  twist,  a  gun-barrel  made  by  drawing  Damascus  damaskeen  (dam-as-ken'),  v.  t.      [Early  mod. 


iron  into  a  ribbon  about  half  an  incli  wide,  twisting  it 
™™d  a  mandrel,  and  welding  it,— Stub  damascus,  a  rod 
of  Damascus  iron,  twisted  and  fiattened  into  a  ribbon,  for 
making  a  gun -barrel, 

damaseet,  damasinf,  ».    Obsolete  variants  of 


Pers  and  appill,  bothe  rype  thay  were, 
The  date,  and  als  the  damasee. 
Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  103). 

damask  (dam'ask),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  damaske  = 
MD.  damasck,"damast,  D.  damast  =  MLG.  da- 
mask =late  MHG.  damasch,  dammas,  G.  dammast, 
now' damast  =  Sw.  Dan.  damask,  Dan.  also  d«- 
wa«<  (the  form  dawasi,  in  D.,G.,  etc.,  being  from 
.  the  It.  damasto)  =  OF.  F.  damas  =  Sp.  Pg. 
damasco  =  It.  dcmiasco,  also  damasto,  <  ML.  da- 
mascus  (also  damacius  and  damasticus;  sc.  L. 
pannus),  damask,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Da- 
mascus, where  the  fabric  was  orig.  made :  see 


E.  also  damaskin;  =  MD.  damaskeneren,  <  F. 
damasquiner,  damask,  flourish,  carve,  engrave 
or  otherwise  ornament  damaskwise,  <  damas- 
quin,  of  damask  (=  Sp.  Pg.  damasquino  =  It. 
damaschino,  dammaschino,  of  damask,  formerly 
also  as  a  noun,  damask,  damask- work),  <  damas 
(=  It.  damasco,  etc.,  <  ML.  damascus),  damask. 
Damaskeen  (not  used  as  an  adj.  in  E.)  thus  ult. 
represents  F.  danmsquin,  formed  anew  as  an 
adj.  from  damas  (in  E.  as  if  <  damask  +  -ine^) 
and  meaning '  relating  to  damask.'  It  has  been 
confused  in  part  with  damascene,  which  is  of 
much  older  origin  and  means  'relating  to  Da- 
mascus.'] To  ornament  (metal,  as  steel),  by  in- 
laying or  otherwise,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  compared  (originally)  with  that 
of  damask ;  ornament  with  flowers  or  patterns 
on  the  surface ;  damask. 


dambonite  (dam'bon-it),  n.  [<  n'dambo,  native 
name  for  the  tree,  -I-  -jte2.]  x  white  crystalline 
substance  existing  to  the  extent  of  0.5  per  cent, 
in  caoutchouc,  obtained  from  an  unknown  tree 
growing  near  the  Gaboon  in  western  Africa. 
It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  aque- 
ous, but  not  in  absolute,  alcohol. 

dambose  (dam'bos),  n.     Same  as  dambonite. 

dambrod  (dam'brod),  n.  [Sc,  also  (accom.  to 
E.  hoard)  damboard;  <  Sw.  dambrdde  (=  Dan. 
dambrat),  checker-board,  <  dam  (=  Dan.  dam), 
checkers  (see  dams),  +  hrdde  =  Dan.  hrwt, 
board:  see  board.]  A  chess-  or  checker-board. 
— Dambrod  pattern,  a  large  pattern,  resembling  the 
squares  on  a  checker-board, 

dame  (dam),  n.  [<  ME.  dame,  often  dam,  a  lady, 
a  woman,  adam  (see  dam^),  =D.  G.  Dan.  dame= 
Sw.  dam,  <  OP.  dame,  F.  dame  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
dama  (see  also  donna,  doHa),  <  L.  domina,  a 
lady,  fem.  of  dominm,  lord :  see  dominus,  dom- 
ino, donK  See  also  damsel,  madam,  etc.]  If. 
A  mother. 

I  folwed  ay  my  dames  lore, 
Chaucer,  Prol,  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1,  683, 
Sovran  of  creatures,  universal  dame  f 
„       ,    ,  . ,  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  612. 

St.  A  dam :  said  of  beasts. 

As  any  kyd  or  calf  f  olwynge  his  dame. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  74. 

3.  A  woman  of  rank,  high  social  position,  or 
culture;  a  lady;  specifically,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  legal  title  of  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  knight 
or  baronet. 

Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so  much 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  \vife 

SAafc,  2Hen,  vi,,i,  3. 

4.  A  woman  in  general ;  particularly,  a  woman 
of  mature  years,  a  married  woman,  or  the  mis- 
tress of  a  household :  formerly  often  used  (like 
the  modern  Mrs.)  as  a  title,  before  either  the 
surname  or  the  Christian  name. 


dame 

Where  shall  we  And  leash  or  band, 
For  dame  that  loves  to  rove? 

Scott,  Marniion, 


i.  17. 


One  old  dame 
Came  suddenly  on  the  Queen  with  the  sharp  news. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

6.  The  mistress  of  an  elementary  school. 

He  bewailed  his  sinful  course  of  life,  his  disobedience 
to  his  parents,  his  slighting  and  despising  their  instruc- 
tlons  and  the  instructions  of  his  dame,  and  other  means 
of  grace  God  had  offered  him. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  60. 

Like  many  others  born  in  villages,  he  [Robert  Hall]  re- 
ceived his  first  regular  instruction  at  a  dame's  school  — 
that  of  Danu  Scotton.  0.  Gregory. 

6.  In  Eton,  England,  a  woman  with  whom  the 
hoys  hoard,  and  who  has  a  certain  care  over 
them ;  sometimes,  also,  a  man  who  oeeupies  the 
same  position. 

Eton  is  less  symmetrical  than  the  other  two,  in  so  far 
as  she  retains  Dames'  houses,  cheaper  than  tutors'  houses. 
About  one  hundred  and  thirty  boys  board  with  Dames. 
Sydney  Smith,  in  C.  A.  Bristed's  English  University,  p.  SS8. 
Dame  Joan  ground.    See  ground^. 

dameiself,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  damseU. 

damenization  (da-me-ni-za'shon),  n.  [Also 
written  damenisation  ;  (.da  +  me  +  ni  +  (-i)ze  + 
-ation.']  In  music,  the  use  of  the  syllables  da,  me, 
ni,  po,  tu,  la,  be,  to  indicate  the  successive  tones 
of  the  scale,  or  the  singing  of  a  melody  by  the 
help  of  these  syllables :  advocated  by  the  com- 
poser Graun  about  1750.  See  solmigaUon,  lobi- 
zation,  etc. 

damer  (da'mfir),  n.  A  darning-needle.  [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.] 

dame-school  (dam'skol),  n.  An  elementary 
private  school  taught  by  a  woman. 

His  [Mr.  Odger's]  boyish  education  was  limited  to  the 
rustic  dame-school  of  his  native  hamlet. 

B.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  nodical  Leaders,  p.  330. 

dame'S-violet  (damz'vi"o-let),  «.  An  English 
popular  name  of  the  plant  Hesperis  m,atronalis. 
Also  called  damask  violet.    See  rocket. 

damiana  (dam-i-an'a),  n.  A  drug  consisting 
of  the  leaves  of  certain  Mexican  plants,  spe- 
cies of  Turnera,  chiefly  T.  microphylla  and  T. 
diffusa,  and  Bigelovia  veneta^  supposed  to  have 
tonic  and  stimulant  properties. 

Damianist  (da'mi-an-ist),  n.  [<  Damian  + 
-isW]     Same  as  Damianite. 

Damlanite  (da'mi-an-it),  n.  [<  Damian  + 
-ite2.]  Eccles.,  a  follower  of  Damianus,  a  Mo- 
nophysite  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  sixth 
century,  who  denied  the  separate  Godhead  of 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  teaching  that  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  God  only  when 
united. 

damier,  n.    The  Cape  pigeon,  Daption  cctpense. 

dammar  (dam'ar),  n.  [Also  damar;  <  Hind. 
ddmar,  resin,  pitch :  see  dammar^esin.^  Same 
as  dammar-resin. 

Dammara  (dam'a-ra), «.  [NL.,  also  Damara; 
<  dammar,  q.  v.]  "  1"  A  genus  of  large  dioecious 
coniferous  trees  to  wmeh  the  earlier  name 
Agathis  has  been  restored.  They  are  natives  of  the 
East  Indian  islands.  New  Guinea,  and  New  Zealand,  have 
large  lanceolate  leathery  leaves,  and  bear  ovate  or  globu- 
lar cones  with  a  single  laterally  winged  seed  under  each 
scale.  There  are  8  or  10  species.  D.  orientaZis  is  a  tall 
tree,  attaining  on  the  mountains  of  Amboyna  a  height 
of  from  80  to  100  feet.  Its  light  timber  is  of  little  value, 
but  it  yields  the  well-known  dammar-resin.  Another  spe- 
cies is  D.  aitstralis,  the  kauri-pine  of  New  Zealand,  which 
is  sometimes  200  feet  high,  and  affords  a  very  strong  and 
durable  wood,  highly  esteemed  for  masts  and  the  plank- 
ing of  vessels  and  for  house-building,  and  often  richly 
mottled.  It  yields  a  large  quantity  of  resin,  which  is  also 
found  buried  in  large  masses  on  sites  where  the  tree  no 
longer  grows.  Other  useful  species  are  D.  obtusa  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  D.  Moorii  of  New  Caledonia,  etc. 
2.  \l.  c]   Same  as  dammar-resin. 

dammarelt,  n.  [Appar.  a var.  of  *dameret,  <  OF. 
dameret,  a  lady's  man,  a  carpet-knight,  <  dame, 
lady:  se&dame.']  An  effeminate  person;  alady's 
man. 

The  lawyer  here  may  learn  divinity. 
The  divine,  lawes  or  faire  astrology. 
The  danvmarel  respectively  to  fight. 
The  duellist  to  court  a  mistress  right. 

Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  VI.  51. 

dammar-gum  (dam'ar-gum),  n.  Same  as  dam- 
mar-resin. 

dammaric  (dam'a-rik),  a.  [<  Dammara  +  -ic.J 
Relating  to  or  derived  from  trees  of  the  genus 
Dammara — Dammaric  acid,  the  part  of  dammar-resin 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  has  acid  properties. 

dammarin  (dam'a-rin),  n.  [<  dammar  +  -in'^.'] 
Same  as  dammarWesin. 

dammar-pitch,  (dam'ar-pich),  n.  White  dam- 
mar-resin. 

dammar-resin  (dam'ar-rez"in),  re.  A  gum  or 
resin  resembling  copal,  produced  by  various 
speeies  of  Dammara.    The  East  Indian  or  oafs-eye 
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resin  is  obtained  from  D.  orientalis,  and  when  mixed  with 
powdered  bamboo-bark  and  a  little  chalk  is  used  for  calking 
ships.  Another  variety,  the  kauri-gum,  is  obtained  from 
D.  australis  of  New  Zealand ;  it  is  colorless  or  pale-yellow, 
hard  and  brittle,  and  has  a  faint  odor  and  resinous  taste. 
Both  gums  are  used  for  colorless  varnish,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  dissolved  in  turpentine.  Also  damar-resin, 
dammar-gum,  dammara,  dammarin,  dammar,  damar, 
(Jammer.— Black  dammar-resln,  of  southern  India,  a 
product  of  Canarium  strictum,  of  the  natural  order  Bur- 
seraceie.— 'White  dammar-resin,  a  product  of  Vateria 
Indica,  used  in  varnish  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  India. 
Also  called  Indian  copal  or  piny  resin. 
damme  (dam'e),  interj.  A  coalesced  form  of 
damn  me,  used  as  an  oath. 

Come,  now ;  shall  I  begin  with  an  oath  ?  Do,  Sir  Lucius, 
let  me  begin  with  a  damme.    Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 

dammer^  (dam'er),  re.  One  who  dams  up  water, 
or  who  builds  dams. 

dammer^  (dam'erX  n.    Same  as  dammar-resin. 

damn  (dam),  v.     [<  ME.  damnen,  usually  damp- 

nen,  <  OF.  damner,  danner,  daner,  demner,  often 

dampner,  dempner,  F.  damner  =  Pr.  dampnar 

=  OSp.  damnar,  dafiar  =  Pg.  damnar  =  It. 

dannare,  condemn,  damn  (of.  OHG.  firdamnon, 

MHG.  verdamnen,  G.  verdammen,  damn),  <  L. 

damnare,  condemn,  fine,  <  damnum,  loss,  harm, 

fine,  penalty:  see  damage,  and  cf.  con,demn.'\ 

I,  trans.  If.  To  condemn ;  aifirm  to  be  guilty, 

or  worthy  of  pimishment;  sentence  judicially. 

He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat.        Rom.  xiv.  23. 

Lifting  the  Good  up  to  high  Honours  seat, 

And  the  EviU  damning  evermore  to  dy. 

Spenser,  To  G.  Harvey. 
In  some  part  of  the  land  these  serving-men  (for  so  be 
these  damned  persons  called)  do  no  common  work ;  but  as 
every  private  man  needeth  labours,  so  he  cometh  into  the 
market-place,  and  there  hireth  some  of  them  for  meat  and 
drink.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  tr.  by  Robinson,  i. 

St.  To  assign  to  a  certain  fate ;  doom. 
Dampnyd  was  he  to  deye  in  that  prison. 

ChavAier,  Monk's  Tale,  I.  426. 
The  yongest  dame  to  forrests  fled, 
And  there  is  danvpnde  to  dwell. 

Gascoigne,  Philomene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  110. 

Specifically — 3.  In  theol.,  to  doom  to  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state ;  condemn  to  hell.  [For 
this  word,  as  used  in  this  sense  in  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  the  word  condemn  has  been  substituted  in 
the  revised  version.    See  damnation.] 

He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.      Mark  xvi.  16. 

That  which  he  continues  ignorant  of,  having  done  the 
utmost  lying  in  his  power  that  he  might  not  be  ignorant 
of  it,  shall  not  damn  him.  South,  Sermons. 

Hence — 4.  In  the  imperative,  used  profanely 
in  emphatic  objurgation  or  contempt  of  the 
object,  and  more  vulgarly  in  certain  arbitrary 
phrases  (as  damn  your  or  Ms  eyes!)  in  general 
reprehension  or  defiance  of  a  person. 

Ay,  ay,  it's  all  very  true ;  but,  hark'ee,  Rowley,  while  I 
have,  by  heaven  I'll  give ;  so  damn  your  economy. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  address  with  the  objurgation  "damn!"; 

swear  at. 

He  scarcely  spoke  to  me  during  the  whole  of  the  brief 

drive,  only  opening  his  lips  at  intervals  to  damn  his  horse. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  The  Professor,  ii. 

6.  To  adjudge  or  pronounce  to  be  bad;  con- 
demn as  a  failure ;  hence,  to  ruin  by  expressed 
disapproval:  as,  to  damn  a  play.  [Chiefly  in 
literary  use.] 

For  the  great  dons  of  wit, 
Phoebus  gives  them  full  privilege  alone 
To  damn  all  others,  and  cry  up  their  own. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  \.  201. 
To  damn  a  bond  or  a  deedt,  to  cancel  it. 

II,  intrans.  To  use  the  objurgation  "damn!"; 
swear. 

damn  (dam),  re.  The  verb  damn  used  as  a  pro- 
fane word ;  a  curse ;  an  oath. 

Ay,  ay,  the  best  terms  will  grow  obsolete.  Damns  have 
had  their  day.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

Not  to  care  a  damn,  to  be  totally  indifferent.  [Slang. 
Cf.  cMrse2.)— Tinker's  damn,  trooper's  damn,  some- 
thing absolutely  worthless..  [Slang.  Cf.  cvjrse^.} 
damna, «.  Plural  of  damnum. 
damnability  (dam-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  dam- 
nabilita{t-)s,  <  LL.  damnabilis:  see  damnable.'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  deserving  damnation; 
damnableness. 

The  deadlynesse,  or,  as  men  might  say,  .  .  .  the  damna- 
bilitie  belonging  to  the  mortall  offence. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  438. 

damnable  (dam'na-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  dampnable, 
<  OF.  damnable,  P.  damnable  =  Pr.  dampnable 
=  OSp.  damnable,  datable  =  It.  dannabile,  <  LL. 
damnabilis,  worthy  of  condemnation,  <  L.  dam^ 
nare,  condemn:  see  damn.]  If.  To  be  con- 
demned; worthy  of  condemnation;  productive 
of  harm,  loss,  or  injury. 
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And  yf  thi  wey  be  foule,  it  is  dampnable, 
And  neither  plesaunt,  neither  profitable. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  p.  j. 

2.  Worthy  of  damnation. 
O  thou  damnable  fellow  I  did  not  I  pluck  thee  by  the 

nose  for  thy  speeches?  5Aafc,M.  forM.  v.  i. 

A  creature  unprepar'd,  unmeet  for  death; 
And  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is 
Were  damnable.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 

Doctrines  which  once  were  damnable  are  now  fashion- 
able, and  heresies  are  appropriated  as  aids  to  faith. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  §  i, 

3.  Entailing  damnation ;  damning. 
The  mercy  of  God,  if  it  be  rightly  applyed,  there  is  no- 
thing more  comfortable ;  if  it  be  abused,  as  an  occasion  to 
the  flesh,  there  is  nothing  more  damnable. 

Hieron,  Works  (ed.  1624),  1. 186. 

4.  Odious;   detestable;    abominable;   outra- 
geous.    [Regarded  as  profane.] 

Now  shall  we  have  damnable  ballads  out  against  us. 
Most  wicked  madrigals. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  2. 
damnableness  (dam'na-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  damnable,  or  of  deserving  condemnation. 
The  question  being  of  the  dajmrwMeness  of  error. 

Chillingworth,  Religion  of  Protestants. 
damnably  (dam'na-bli),  adv.    1.  In  a  manner 
to  incur  severe  censure,  condemnation,  or  dam- 
nation. 

They  do  cursedly  and  davnTiably  ayenst  Crist. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  Odiously;  detestably;  abominably.     [Ee- 
garded  as  profane.] 

I'll  let  thee  plainly  know,  I  am  cheated  damnably. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  v.  2. 

damnation  (dam-na'shou),  re.  [<  ME.  damna- 
cion,  -oun,  dampnadon,  K  OF.  damnation,  dam- 
nacion,  damnaison,  etc.,  P.  damnation  =  Pr. 
dampnaUo  =  OSp.  damnadon,  datiacion  =  Pg. 
damnagao  =  It.  dannazione,  <  L.  damnatio(n^, 
condemnation,  <  damnare,  pp.  damnatus,  con- 
demn, damn :  see  damn,  and  cf .  condemnation.] 

1.  Condemnation;  adverse  judgment;  judicial 
sentence ;  doom. 

Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for 
ye  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 
prayer :  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  damnation. 

Mat.  xxiii.  14. 

And  shall  come  forth :  they  that  have  done  good,  unto 
the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  darmiation.  John  v.  29. 

In  the  commonly  misunderstood  sentence  in  the  Com- 
munion Office,  taken  from  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  eat  and  drink  our 
own  damn/ition,  the  latter  word  is  used  in  its  simple  sense 
of  judgment.  Bible  Word  Book. 

[This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  au- 
tliorized  version  of  the  New  Testament;  in  the  revised 
version,  in  some  passages  condemnation  (Mat.  xxiii.  14; 
Mark  xii.  40),  in  others  judgment  (Mat.  xxiii.  33 ;  John  v. 
29 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  29),  is  substituted  for  it.] 
Specifically — 2.  In  theol.,  condemnation  to 
punishment  in  the  future  state;  sentence  to 
eternal  punishment. 

He  that  hath  been  affrighted  with  the  fears  of  hell,  or 
remembers  how  often  he  hath  been  spared  from  an  horri- 
ble damnation,  will  not  be  ready  to  strangle  his  brother 
for  a  trifle.  Jer.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 

3.  Something  meriting  eternal  punishment. 

Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  iaking-ofl. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

4.  The  act  of  censuring  or  condemning  by  o^en 
disapproval,  as  by  hissing  or  other  expression 
of  disapprobation. 

Don't  lay  the  damnation  of  your  play  to  my  account, 
Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

5.  Used  as  a  profane  expletive.     [Low.] 
damnatory  (dam'na-to-ri),  a.    [<  ML.  "dcmnor 

torms,  <  L.  damnatus, -pp.  of  dammi/re,  damn: 
see  damn.]  Containing  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation; assigning  to  damnation;  condemna- 
tory; damning:  as,  the  damnatory  clauses  of 
the  Athanasian  creed. 

Boniface  was  in  the  power  of  a  prince  who  made  light 
of  his  damnatory  invectives.  Ballam,  Middle  Ages,  vn.  i. 

damned  (damd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  damn,  v,]  1. 
Condemned;  judicially  sentenced;  specifically, 
(reputed  to  be)  sentenced  to  punishment  m  a 
future  state ;  consigned  to  perdition. 

But  although  all  damn'd  persons  at  the  great  i<^7J!}} 
be  confounded  and  ashamed,  yet  none  will  be  more  nmcu- 
lously  miserable  than  such  who  go  to  Hell  for  lasnio  ■ 
sake.  StUlvngfleet,  Sermons,  I.  X"- 

2.  Hateful;  detestable;  abominable :  a  profane 
objurgation,  also  used  adverbially  to  express 
more  or  less  intense  dislike:  as  an^advero  aiBo 
simply  intensive,  equivalent  to  very,  «  ■ 
ceedingly,'  employed  to  strengthen  »"  afr"" 
tive  used  in  either  reprobation  or  approbation, 
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and  in  sound  often  shortened  to  dam.    In  lit- 
erary use  often  printed  d — d. 
What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this ! 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,11.  2. 
damnific  (dam-nif 'Ik),  a.  [=  OF.  damnifiqne,  < 
L.  damnifieus,  <  damnum,  harm,  loss,  damage, 
+  facere,  do,  make.  Cf.  damnify.}  Procuring 
or  causing  loss  or  injury ;  mischievous. 
damnificable  (dam-nif'i-ka-bl),  a.  [<  damnify 
(cf.  damnific)  +  -able.}    Same  as  damnific. 

God  and  nature  gave  men  and  beasts  these  natural!  in- 
stincts or  inclinations  to  provide  for  themselves  all  those 
things  that  are  profitable  and  to  avoyde  all  those  things 
which  are  damnificable. 

T.  Wright,  Passions  of  the  Mind,  ii.  5. 

damnification  (dam'-'ni-fl-ka'shon),  n.  [<  dam- 
nify:  see  -fy  and  -ation.}  Bamage  inflicted; 
that  which  causes  damage  or  loss. 

damnify  (dam'ni-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  damni- 
fied, ppr.  damnifying.  [<  OP.  damnifies,  dam- 
nefier  =  It.  dannificare,  <  LL.  damnificare,  in- 
jure, harm,  <  L.  damnifieus,  doing  injury:  see 
damnific.']  To  cause  loss  or  damage  to ;  hurt  in 
person,  estate,  or  interest;  injure;  endamage; 
impair.     [Now  rare  except  in  legal  use.] 

This  citie  hath  beene  very  much  damnified  at  two  sever- 
all  times;  ilrstbyAttila, .  .  .  who  destroyed  it;  secondly 
by  Egilolphus.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  139. 

If  such  an  one  be  not  our  neighbor,  then  we  have  no 
relation  to  him  by  any  command  of  the  second  table,  for 
that  reciuires  us  to  love  our  neighbor  only,  and  then  we 
may  deceive,  beat,  and  otherwise  damnify  him,  and  not 
sin.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  136. 

They  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Englishman's  God 
.  .  .  because  they  could  never  yet  have  power  ...  to 
damnify  the  English  either, in  body  or  goods. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  820. 

damning  (dam'ning),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  damn,  v.} 
That  condemns  or  exposes  to  condemnation  or 
damnation:  as,  damning -pTooi;  damning  eviti- 
oism. 

damningness  (dam'ning-nes),  n.  Tendency  to 
hring  damnation. 

He  may  vow  never  to  return  to  those  sins  which  he  hath 
had  such  experience  of,  for  the  emptyness  and  damning- 
ness of  them,  and  so  think  himself  a  complete  penitent. 
Hammond,  Works,  I.  20. 

damnosef  (dam'nos),  a.    [<  L.  damnosvs,  full  of 
ittjury,  injurious,  also  passively,  injured,  <  dam^ 
num,  injury.]    Hurtful ;  harmful.   Bailey,  1727. 
damnosityf  (dam-nos'i-ti),  n.     [<  damnose  + 
-ity.']    Hurtfulness.     Sailey,  1727. 
damnum  (dam'nnm),  n. ;  pi.  damna  (-na).    [L. : 
see  damage.}    In  law,  a  loss,  damage,  or  harm, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  cause  is  a  legal 
wrong  or  not.— Damnum  absque  Injuria,  damage 
without  wrong,  as  the  harm  caused  by  an  accident  for 
which  no  one  is  legally  responsible. 
Damoclean  (dam-o-kle'an),  a.    Eelating  to 
Damocles,  a  flatterer,  whoj  having  extolled  the 
happiness  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
was  placed  by  the  latter  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, with  a  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by 
a  single  hair,  to  show  him  the  perilous  nature 
of  that  happiness:  hence  applied  to  any  con- 
dition, especially  one  of  eminence,  threatened 
with  extreme  danger. 
damoisellet,  n.    See  dam^eU. 
damon,  n.    Same  as  daman. 
damonicot  (da-mo-ue'ko),  n.    A  pigment  con- 
sisting of  a  compound  of  burnt  sienna  and  Eo- 
man  ooher.    it  is  more  russet  in  color  than  Mars  orange. 
Is  quite  transparent^  and  is  durable.   Also  called  monicon. 
Weale. 

damosel,  n.  See  damseU. 
damouch  (da-moch'),  n.  The  Arab  name  for 
Nitraria  tridentata,  believed  by  some  to  be  the 
lotus-tree  of  the  ancients. 
damouiite  (da-mSr'it),  n.  [After  a  French 
chemist,  JJamour.}  A  variety  of  muscovite  or 
potash  mica,  containing  considerable  combined 
water,  which  is  given  off  upon  ignition.  See 
ndea. 

damozel,  n.  See  damseU. 
damp  (damp),  n.  [<  ME.  *damp  (inferred  from 
the  verb)  =  D.  damp  =  MLGr.  LGr.  damp,  vapor, 
smoke,  steam,  =  MHG.  tampf,  dampf,  vapor, 
smoke,  Gr.  dampf,  vapor,  steam,  =  Dan.  damp, 
vapor,  =  Sw.  dial,  damp-en,  damp,  Sw.  dam  (for 
*damp),  dust  (Icel.  dampr,  danpr,  steam,  is 
mod.  and  borrowed);  akin  to  Joel,  dumba  = 
Norw.  demba,  mist,  fog,  =  Sw.  dimma,  former- 
ly dmba,  mist,  haze ;  also  to  Gr.  dwmpf,  damp, 
dull,  (of  sound)  low,  heavy,  muffled,  D.  dompig, 
damp,  hazy,  misty;  all  from  the  verb  repr.  by 
MHG.  dimpfen  (pret.  dampf),  reek,  smoke,  = 
Sw.  dial,  dimba,  reek,  steam.  Cf.  Gr.  Tv^em, 
smoke,  -nxpoi,  smoke,  vapor,  rw^ov,  a  storm, 
Skt.  dkupa,  racense.]  1.  Moist  air;  humidity; 
moisture. 
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It  is  euident  that  a  (Jamjje  being  but  a  breath  or  vapour, 
and  not  to  be  discerned  by  the  eye,  ought  not  to  haue  this 
epithete  (darke).    Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  214. 
Night  .  .  .  with  black  air 
Accompanied ;  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  848. 

2.  A  poisonous  vapor ;  specifically,  in  w«mm^, 
a  stifling  or  poisonous  gas.  See  black-damp, 
fire-damp. 

Look  not  upon  me,  as  ye  love  your  honours  ! 
I  am  so  cold  a  coward,  my  infection 
Will  choke  your  virtues  like  a  damp  else. 
^      .    .  Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  3. 

3.  A  fog. 

And,  when  a  dam^p 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  Thing  became  a  trumpet ;  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains — alas  !  too  few. 

Wordsworth,  Misc.  Sonnets,  ii.  1. 

4.  A  check ;  a  discouragement. 

This  made  a  dwmpe  in  ye  busines,  and  caused  some  dis- 
traction. Bradfmd,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  29. 

To  have  owned  any  fixed  scheme  of  religious  principles, 
would  have  been  a  mighty  damp  to  their  [scomers']  ima- 
ginations. Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

5.  Depression  of  spirits ;  dejection. 

The  disappointments  which  naturally  attend  the  great 
promises  we  make  ourselves  in  expected  enjoyments  strike 
no  damp  upon  such  men.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

The  damps,  dampness. 

My  lady  Yarmouth  is  forced  to  keep  a  constant  Are  in 
her  room  against  the  damps.        Waipole,  Letters,  II.  177. 

damp  (damp),  a.  [<  damp,  n. ;  cf.  G.  dumpf, 
D.  dompig,  damp,  under  the  noun.]  1.  Moist; 
himiid;  moderately  wet:  as,  a  damp  cloth; 
damp  air. 

Wide  anarchy  of  Chaos  datnp  and  dark. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  283. 

In  some  of  the  dampest  ravines  tree-ferns  flourished  in  an 

extraordinary  manner.   Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  II.  238. 

The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  close.   Tennyson,  Song. 

2.  Clammy. 

She  said  no  more  :  the  trembling  Trojans  hear, 
O'erspread  with  a  damp  sweat  and  holy  fear. 

Dryden,  ^neid,  vi.  85. 

3.  Dejected;  depressed.     [Eare.] 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking,  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  dawjp.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  523. 

=Syn.  1.  SuTnid,  Dank,  etc.  See  moist. 
damp  (damp),  V.  [(as)  In  more  lit.  sense 
'moisten'  first  in  mod.  E.  (=  D.  dampen  =  G. 
dampf  en  =  Dan.  dampe,  reek,  smoke);  from 
the  noun.  (5)  <  ME.  dampen,  extinguish  (= 
D.  dempen  =  MLG.  dampen,  dempen  =  MHG. 
dempfen,  G.  ddmpfen  =  Dan.  dcempe  =  Sw. 
ddmpa,  extinguish,  smother,  deaden),  a  secon- 
dary verb,  causal  of  the  orig.  verb  whence  the 
noun  damp  is  derived:  see  damp,  n.  Cf.  damp- 
en.} I.  trans.  1.  To  moisten;  make  humid  or 
moderately  wet;  dampen. 

In  vain  the  Clouds  combine  to  damp  the  sky, 
If  thou  thy  Face's  sunshine  dost  display. 

J.  Beav/mont,  Psyche,  i.  180. 
He  died,  the  sword  in  his  mailed  hand, 
On  the  holiest  spot  of  the  Blessed  Land, 
Where  the  cross  was  damped  with  his  dying  breath. 
Ralleck,  Alnwick  Castle. 

2.  To  extinguish;  smother;  suffocate. 

Al  watg  dampped  &  don,  &  drowned  by  thenne. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  989. 

3.  To  suffocate  with  damp  or  foul  air  in  a  mine. 
[Eng.] — 4.  To  check  or  retard  the  force  or 
action  of:  as,  to  damp  a  fire  by  covering  it 
with  ashes ;  especially,  to  diminish  the  range 
or  amplitude  of  vibrations  in,  as  a  piano-string, 
by  causing  a  resistance  to  the  motions  of  the 
vibrating  body.  Both  the  vibrations  and  the  vibrating 
body  are  said  to  be  damped.  Usually  applied  to  acoustic 
vibrations,  but  also  to  slower  oscillations. 

5.  To  make  dull  or  weak  and  indistinct,  as  a 
sound  or  a  light ;  obscure ;  deaden. 

Another  Nymph  with  fatal  Pow'r  may  rise, 
To  damp  the  sinking  Beams  of  Celia's  Eyes. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 

6.  To  depress;  deject;  discourage;  deaden; 
check;  weaken. 

Those  of  yours  who  are  now  full  of  courage  and  for- 
wardnes  would  be  much  damped,  and  so  less  able  to  un- 
dergoe  so  great  a  burden. 

Winthrop.  quoted  in  Bradf  ord  s  Plymouth  Plantation, 

[p.  354. 
I  do  not  mean  to  wake  the  gloomy  form 
Of  superstition  dressed  in  wisdom's  garb 
To  damp  your  tender  hopes.  Akenside. 

Shall  1  own  to  you  that  my  j  oy  at  hearing  of  your  health 
and  arrival  here,  by  your  neighbour  Acres,  was  somewhat 
damped  by  his  dwelling  much  on  the  high  spirits  you  had 
enjoyed  in  Devonshire.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  in.  2. 

The  want  of  confidence  in  the  public  councils  damps 
every  useful  undertaking,  the  success  and  profit  of  which 
may  depend  on  a  continuance  of  existing  arrangements. 
A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  62. 

Specifically— 7.  To  diminish  or  destroy  the 
osoUlation  of  (a  metallic  body  in  motion  in  a 
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magnetic  field),  when  a  conductor  is  moved  in  a  mag- 
netic field,  or  when  a  magnet  is  moved  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
conductor,  there  will  be,  in  general,  an  induced  current 
generated  which  wtU  oppose  the  motion  to  which  it  is  due. 
The  moving  body  will  act  as  if  immersed  in  a  viscous  li- 
quid, and  will  more  quickly  come  to  rest.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  this  fact  in  stilling  the  vibrations  of  a  magnetic 
needle  in  a  galvanometer  or  a  compass  by  placing  masses 
of  conducting  metal  near  the  vibrating  body.  Damping 
is  also  accomplished  by  attaching  to  the  needle  a  disk, 
cylinder,  or  vane,  which  swings  in  a  liquid  or  in  air. 

[Dampen  is  now  more  common  in  the  literal 
sense,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  the  derived 
senses.]   ' 
=  S;01.  6.  To  moderate,  allay,  dispirit. 

n.  intrans.  In  hort.,  to  rot  or  waste  away, 
as  the  stems  and  leaves  of  seedlings  and  other 
tender  plants,  when  the  soil  and  atmosphere  in 
which  they  are  vegetating  are  too  wet  or  cold: 
with  ojf:  as,  flower-seedlings  in  hotbeds  are 
especially  liable  to  damp  off. 
dampen (dam'pn),«.  {<.damp  +  -en^.  Ct.damp.} 

1.  trans.  1.  To  make  damp  or  humid;  apply 
moisture  to ;  wet  slightly ;  damp :  as,  the  grass 
was  dampened  by  a  slight  shower ;  to  dampen 
clothes  for  ironing. — 2.  To  put  a  check  or 
damper  upon ;  make  weak  or  dull ;  dim ;  dead- 
en.   See  darnp. 

In  midst  himself  dampens  the  smiling  day.  . 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  vii. 

II,  intrans.  To  become  damp. 
dampener  (damp'n6r),  «.     One  who  or  that 
which  dampens ;  a  damper. 
The  copper  block  acts  as  a  dampener. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  290. 

damper  (dam'per),  n.  [<  damp  +  -er^ ;  =  D. 
demper,  eto.}  1.  One  who  or  that  which  damps, 
(a)  A  mechanical  device  for  checking  action  in  something 
with  which  it  is  connected.  (1)  A  metal  plate  pivoted 
at  the  center  or  sliding  in  guides  in  the  flue  of  a  stove, 
range,  or  furnace  of  any  kind,  and  used  to  control  combus- 
tion by  regulating  the  draft.  Some  forms  of  dampers  are 
designed  to  be  controlled  by  automatic  regjulatora,  which 
are  operated  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  directly  (by  con- 
traction or  expansion  of  a  metal)  or,  when  connected  with 
a  steam-boiler,  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  (2)  In  the 
pianoforte,  a  small  piece  of  wood  or  wire  thickly  covered 
with  felt,  which  rests  upon  the  strings  belonging  to  each 
key  of  the  keyboard.  When  the  key  is  struck  the  damper 
is  drawn  away  from  the  strings,  but  the  instant  the  key  is 
released  the  damper  returns  and  checks  the  vibrations  of 
the  strings.  The  dampers  of  all  the  keys  can  be  raised  by 
pressing  the  damper-pedal  (which  see),  so  that  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  strings  can  be  prolonged  after  the  finger  has 
left  the  key.  (3)  The  mute  of  a  brass  instrument,  as  a 
horn.  (4)  An  aiTangement  for  arresting  the  vibrations  of  a 
magnetic  needle.  See  damp,  v.  i.,  7.  (6)  One  who  or  that 
which  depresses,  dejects,  discourages,  or  checks.  [CoUoq.] 

Sussex  is  a  great  damper  of  curiosity. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  179. 

This  .  .  .  was  rather  a  damper  to  my  ardour  in  his  be- 
half. T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  i. 

2.  A  kind  of  imf  ermented  bread,  made  of  flour 
and  water,  and  generally  baked  on  a  stone. 
[Australian.] 

The  table  upon  which  their  meal  of  mutton  and  damper 
is  partaken  is  also  formed  of  bark. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  (1886),  p.  61. 

damper-pedal  (dam'per-ped'al),  n.  In  the 
pianoforte,  the  pedal  which  raises  all  the  damp- 
ers from  the  strings,  so  that  the  vibration  of 
the  strings  can  be  prolonged  after  the  finger  has 
left  the  key,  and  so  that  other  strings  besides 
those  struck  maybe  drawn  into  sympathetic 
vibration.    Sometimes  called  loud  pedal. 

damping  (dam'ping),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  damp, 
V.}  1.  In.  bleaching,  a  process  by  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture  is  added  to  a  fabric 
after  starching,  to  prepare  it  for  finishuig. 
iSpon,  Encyc.  Manuf.,  p.  497. — 2.  The  process 
or  method  of  retarding  or  stopping  the  action 
of  a  vibrating  or  oscillating  body,  as  a  magnetic 

needle.    See  damp,  v.  t.,  7 Damping-roller,  in 

lithog.,  a  roller  covered  with  felt  and  cotton  cloth,  used  to 
dampen  the  stone  in  lithographic  printing. 

dampishness  (dam'pish-nes),  n.  A  moderate 
degree  of  dampness  or  moistness;  slight  hu- 
midity. 

dam-plate  (dam'plat),  n.  In  a  blast-furnace, 
tlie  east-iron  plate  which  supports,  the  dam  or 
dam-stone  in  front. 

damply  (damp'li),  adv.  In  a  damp  manner; 
with  dampness. 

dampnet,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  damn. 

dampness  (damp 'nes),m.  Moisture;  moistness; 
moderate  humidity:  as,  the  dampness  of  a  fog, 
of  the  ground,  or  of  a  cloth. 

dampy  (dam'pi),  a.  [<  damp,  n.,  +  -i/i.j  1+. 
Somewhat  damp;  moist:  as,  "dampy  shade," 
Drayton. —  2t.  Dejected;  sorrowful:  a.a," dampy 
thoughts,"  jSfr  J.  Haynard. —  3.  In  coal-mining, 
said  of  air  when  it  is  mixed  with  choke-damp 
to  such  an  extent  that  candles  will  no  longer 
burn  in.  it.     [Eng.] 
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dams  (damz),  n.  pi.  [Also  written  dames,  pi. 
(in  sing,  dam,  a  crowned  piece:  see  dam^),  < 
Sw.  and  Dan.  dam  (also  Sw.  damspel  =  Dan. 
danispil ;  Sw.  spel  =  Dan.  «j)(7,  play)  =  D.  dam 
(daimpel)  =  Gr.  dame  {danispiel,  damenspiel)  = 
F.  (Jeu  de)  dames  =  Sp.  (Juego  dc)  damas  =  Pg. 
(Jogo  do  xadres  e  das)  damas  =  It.  dama,  lit. 
game  of  ladies :  see  dame.}  A  Scotch  name  for 
the  game  of  checkers  or  draughts. 
damsel^  (dam'zel),  H.  [Also,  more  or  less  ar- 
chaically, damoseJ,  damozel,  damozell,  etc.;  <  ME. 
dameseh-',  daiiiisele,  dame^dc,  damoisel,-elle,  etc., 
<  OF.  diimeiscle,  damoisele,  damoiselle,  etc.,  F. 
demoiselle  =  Pr.  Sp.  damisela  =  It.  damigella; 
OF.  also  dansele,  danzele,  dancele,  doncelle  = 
Pr.  donzella  =  Sp.  doncella  =  Pg.  donzella  =  It. 
doii^ella ;  <  ML.  domicella,  a  young  lady,  a  girl, 
•contr.  of  *dominicella,  dim.  of  L.  domina,  a  lady, 
4ame:  see  dame.  Cf.  dam^el^.J  1.  A  young 
unmarried  woman ;  especially,  in  former  use,  a 
maiden  of  gentle  hirth. 

And  straight  did  enterpris 
Th'  adventure  of  the  Errant  damozell. 

Spenser,  K  Q.,.II.  i.  19. 
Then  Boaz  said,  Whose  damsel  is  this?  Ruth  ii.  5. 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw. 

Coleridge,  Kubla  Khan. 
The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  heaven. 

D,  G.  liossetti,  The  Blessed  Damozel. 

■2t.  A  contrivance  put  into  a  bed  to  warm  the 
feet  of  old  or  sick  persons.  Bailey. — 3.  A  pro- 
jection on  a  millstone-spindle  for  shaking  the 
shoe.     E.  H.  Knight. 

•damsePt  (dam'zel),  n.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  be- 
ing used  only  as  in  OF.  titles;  <  OF.  damoisel, 
damaisel,  damaseal,  etc.,  P.  damoiseau,  OF.  also 
dansel,  danzel,  dancel,  donsel,  donzel,  doncel,  etc., 
=  Pr.  donzel  =  Sp.  doncel  =  Pg.  donzel  =  It. 
donzello  =  E.  donzel  (q.  v.),  <  ML.  domicelliis,  a 
young  gentleman,  a  page,  contr.  of  dominicellus, 
dim.  of  dominus,  master,  lord:  see  dan^,  don^, 
dominus.  Cf.  damsel'^,  the  corresponding  femi- 
nine.] A  titular  designation  of  a  young  gentle- 
man ;  a  young  man  of  gentle  or  noble  birth :  as, 
damsel  Pepin ;  damsel  Richard,  Prince  of  Wales. 

damsel-fly  (dam'zel-fli),  n.      A  dragon-fly  or 
devil's    darning-needle :    so  called  after   the 
French  name  of  these  insects,  demoiselle. 
The  beautiful  blue  damsel-fiies. 

Moore,  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

damson  (dam'zn),  re.  [Earlier  damisin,  dam- 
masin,  <  ME.  damasyn,  damyssyn,  <  OF.  da- 
maisine,  f .,  damson,  prop,  f  em.  of  damaisin,  <  L. 
Damascenus,  of  Damascus,  neut.  Damascemmi 
(so.  prunum,  plum),  a  Damascus  plum,  <  Da- 
mascus, Damascus:  see  damascene,  n.,  and  dam- 
■aslc.']  The  fruit  of  Prunus  communis,  variety 
damascena,  a  small  black,  dark-bluish,  or  purple 
plum.  The  finest  variety  of  this  plum  is  the  Shropshire 
.damson,  which  is  extensively  used  for  preserves.  For- 
merly also  damascene. 

In  his  chapter  of  prunes  and  Damysetis,  Andrew  Borde 
5ays,  Syxe  or  seuen  Bamysens  eaten  before  dyner  be  good 
tu  prouolte  a  mannes  appetyde. 

Bailees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  207. 
The  dam.asceris  are  much  commended  if  they  be  sweete 
and  ripe,  and  they  are  called  damascens  of  the  citie  of  Da- 
mascus of  Soria.  Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues  (1612). 
Bitter  or  mountain  damson,  the  Simaruba  amara  of 
Guiana  and  the  West  Indies. —  Damson  cheese,  a  con- 
serve of  fresh  damsons,  pressed  into  the  shape  of  a  cheese. 
dam-stone  (dam'ston),  n.  The  wall  of  fire- 
brick or  stone  closing  the  front  of  the  hearth 
in  a  blast-furnace. 
dan^  (dan),  n.  [ME.  dan,  daun,  danz,  <  OF.  dan, 
dam,  dom,  dant,  damp,  domp  (nom.  dan,  dans) 
=  Pr.  Sp.  don  =  Pg.  dom,  <  L.  dominus,  master: 
see  dominus,  don^,  and  ef.  dame  =  dam'^,  dam- 
sel'i,  damsel'^.']  A  title  of  honor  equivalent  to 
master,  don,  or  sir,  formerly  common,  now  only 
archaic. 

"  Ha  !  dan  Abbot,"  toke  hym  to  say  an  hy, 
"  Abbot,  for*why  haue  ye  made  folyly 
My  brother  a  monke  in  thys  said  Abbay  ?  " 

Rtmi.  of  Partenay,  1.  3269. 
Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled, 
On  Fame's  eternall  beadroll  worthie  to  be  filed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  TV.  ii.  32. 
This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy  ; 
This  senior-junior,  giaiit-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid. 

Shah.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1. 

dan2  (dan),  «.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  mining: 
(a)  A  small  box  for  carrying  coal  or  attle  in  a 
mine,  (ft)  In  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
a  tub  or  barrel  in  which  water  is  carried  to  the 
pump  or  raised  to  the  surface.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  mounted  on  wheels. 

danaid  (da'na-id),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Danaides  or  Danais. 
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danaide  (da'na-id),  n.  [See  Dareai'^eoin.]  A  tub- 
wheel.     See  water-wheel. 

Danaidean  (da-na-id'e-an),  a.  [<'L.  Danaides, 
<  Gr.  AawMff,  in'Gr.  inyth.  the  fifty  daughters 
of  Aanatif,  Danatis,  king  of  Argos.    See  def.  1.] 

1 .  Kelating  or  pertaining  to  the  fifty  Danaides, 
daughters  of  Danaiis,  king  of  Argos,  who  mar- 
ried the  fifty  sons  of  his  twin  brother  iEgyp- 
tus,  king  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  all  but  one 
of  whom  kUled  their  husbands  by  command  of 
their  father  on  their  wedding-night.  They  were 
condemned  in  Hades  to  pour  water  everlasting- 
ly into  sieves,  or  into  a  vessel  without  a  bot- 
tom. Hence  —  2.  Ineffective;  laborious  and 
useless;  unending. 

The  water  [in  a  leaky  ship]  is  pumped  back  to  its  source, 
and  the  crew  are  worn  out  with  their  Danaidean  task. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  704. 

Danaides,  m.i)^.  [F.]  Same  as  Z)ama4»cB.  £ois- 
duvalj  1832. 

Danamae  (da-na-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Danais, 
Danaus,  1,  +  -ince.']  A  subfamily  of  nympha- 
lid  butterflies,  typified  by  the  genus  Danais, 
and  including  also  Euplcea.  They  have  the  head 
broad,  with  distant  palpi,  the  dlscal  cell  of  the  fore  wing 
open,  that  of  the  hind  wing  closed.  The  larvae  are  cylin- 
drical and  have  two  fleshy  dorsal  appendages  near  the 
anus. 

Danais,  Danaus  (da'na-is,  -us),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Aavatg,  sing,  of  Aavatde;,  the  daughters  of 
"Danaiis.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  Danainw. 
These  butterflies  are  large  stout  species  of  a  reddish-brown 
or  brown  color,  with  a  strong  bad  odor.  There  are  about  20 
species,  mostly  tropical.  D.  plexippus  is  very  common,  and 
cosmopolitan ;  in  the  United  States  its  larva  feeds  on  milk- 
weed (Asclepias).  Its  flight  is  powerful,  and  it  often  mi- 
grates in  flocks.  Specimens  have  occasionally  been  cap- 
tured at  sea  several  hundred  miles  from  land.  Latreille, 
1819. 

2.  \l.  C.J  A  njrmphalid  butterfly  of  the  genus 


The  coppery  danais  flitted  at  ease  about  the  shrubs. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  94. 

danaite  (da'na-it),  re.  [After  J.  F.  Dana,  an 
American  chemist  (1793-1827).]  A  variety  of 
the  mineral  arsenopyrite  or  mispiekel  (arseni- 
cal pyrites),  peculiar  in  containing  6  per  cent, 
of  cobalt.  It  is  found  at  Franconia,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

danalite  (da'na-lit),  re.  [After  J.  D.  Dana,  an 
American  mineralogist  and  geologist  (born 
1813).]  A  rare  mineral,  a  silicate  of  iron,  zinc, 
manganese,  and  glueinum,  containing  about  6 
per  cent,  of  sulphur,  found  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, in  grains  and  isometric  crystals  in 
granite. 

Danaus,  re.     See  Danais. 

danburite  (dan'ber-it),  re.  [<  Danbury  (see 
def.)  +  -ite2.]  A  borosUicate  of  calcium,  of  a 
white  to  yellowish  color,  occurring  in  indis- 
tinct embedded  crystals  at  Danbury  in  Con- 
necticut ;  also  in  fine  crystals  resembling  topaz 
at  Eussell  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  New  York, 
and  in  Switzerland. 

dance  (dans),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  danced,  ppr.  dan- 
cing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  daunce  ;  <  ME.  daun- 
cen,  daunsen  (=  D.  danseti  =  MLG.  LG.  danzen 
=  Dan.  dandse  =  Sw.  dansa  =  Icel.  danza,  mod. 
dansa;  also,  of  earlier  date,  MHG.  and  G.  tan- 
zen),  <  OF.  dancer,  danser,  F.  danser  =  Pr.  dan- 
sar  =  Sp.  danzar  =  Pg.  dan^ar  =  It.  danzare, 
<  ML.  dansare,  dance,  prob.  <  OHG.  danson, 
MHG.  dansen,  draw,  draw  along,  trail,  a  secon- 
dary verb,  prob.  <  OHG.  dinsan,  MHG.  dinsen  = 
OS.  thinsan  =  Goth.  *thinsan,  in  comp.  at- 
thinsan,  draw,  drag,  akin  to  uf-thanjan,  stretch 
after,  etc. :  see  thin.  Older  Tent,  terms  for 
dawce  were:  AS.  tumiian  (>ult.  E.  tumble:  see 
tumble,  tmnbler) ;  hoppian  (>  E.  hop :  see  ^opl) ; 
sealtian  =  OHG.  salzon,  <  L.  saltare  (see  salta- 
tion) ;  OS.  OHG.  spilon  (=  G.  spielen,  play :  see 
spell^);  Goth,  laikan,  lit.  play  (see  lark^);  Goth. 
plinsjan,  <  OBulg.  plensati,  dance.]     I.  intrans. 

1.  To  leap  or  spring  with  regular  or  irregu- 
lar steps,  as  an  expression  of  some  emotion; 
move  or  act  quiveringly  from  excitement:  as, 
he  danced  with  joy. 

I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me :  my  heart  dances; 

But  not  for  joy.  Shale,  W.  T.,  1.  2. 

All  my  blood  danced  in  me,  and  I  knew 
That  I  should  light  upon  the  Holy  Grail. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

2.  To  move  nimbly  or  quickly  with  an  irregu- 
lar leaping  motion ;  bound  up  and  down:  as,  the 
blow  he  gave  the  table  made  the  dishes  dance; 
the  mote  dancing  in  the  sunbeam. 

He  made  the  bishop  to  dance  in  his  hoots, 
And  glad  he  could  so  get  away. 
Sobin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Child's  Ballads 

IV.  297).  ' 
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One  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
Hanging  so  light  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

Colendge,  Christabel,  i. 
Bobbins  sometimes  daTwe  and  cause  bad  winding  and 
consequently  strain  roving.  ' 

F.  Wilson,  Cotton  Carder's  Companion,  p.  107. 

3.  To  move  the  body  or  the  feet  rhythmically 
to  music,  either  by  one's  self  or  with  a  partner 
or  in  a  set ;  perform  th  e  series  of  cadenced  steps 
and  rhythmic  movements  which  constitute  a 
dance ;  engage  or  take  part  in  a  dance. 

Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is  this 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter? 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  S. 
Still  unaccomplish'd  may  the  Maid  be  thought, 
Who  gracefully  to  Dance  was  never  taught. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  give  a  dancing  motion  to; 
cause  to  move  up  and  down  with  a  jerky,  irreg- 
ular motion;  dandle. 

Thy  grandsire  lov'd  thee  well ; 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee. 

Sluik.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 

2.  To  perform  or  take  part  in  as  a  dancer;  ex- 
ecute, or  take  part  in  executing,  the  cadenced 
steps  or  regulated  movements  which  constitute 
(some  particular  dance):  as,  to  dance  a  qua- 
drille or  a  hornpipe. 

Is  there  nae  ane  amang  you  a' 
Will  dance  this  daunce  for  me? 
Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Maisry  (Child's  Ballads,  II,  336). 

3.  To  lead  or  conduct  with  a  tripping,  dancing 
movement. 

Let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
To  find  him  in  the  valley. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  viL 

To  dance  a  beart,  to  exhibit  a  performing  bear ;  hence, 
to  play  the  showman. 

What  though  I  am  obligated  to  dance  a  bear,  a  man  may 
be  a  gentleman  for  all  that. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  2. 

To  dance  attendance,  to  wait  with  obsequiousness; 

strive  to  please  and  gain  favor  by  assiduous  attentions 

and  ofiicious  civilities. 

A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour, 

To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasures. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  2. 

Hee  will  waite  vpon  your  Staires  a  whole  Afternoone, 
and  dance  attendance  with  more  patience  then  a  Gentle- 
man-Vsher. 
,      Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Vniuersitie  Dunne. 

To  dance  the  hay.  See  hay'^. 
dance  (dans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  daunce;  <  ME. 
daunce,  dawnce  (=  D.  dans  =  MLG.  dam,  dans, 
LG.  danz  =  Dan.  dands  =  Sw.  dans  =  Oleel. 
danz,  mod.  dans;  also,  of  earlier  date,  MHG. 
and  G.  tanz),  <  OF.  dance,  danse,  F.  danse  =  Pr. 
dansa  =  Sp.  It.  danza  =  Pg.  danga;  from 
the  verb.]  1.  A  succession  of  more  or  less 
regulai-ly  ordered  steps  and  movements  of  the 
body,  commonly  guided  by  the  rhythmical  in- 
tervals of  a  musical  accompaniment ;  any  leap- 
ing or  gliding  movement  with  more  or  less  regu- 
lar steps  and  turnings,  expressive  of  or  designed 
to  awaken  some  emotion.  The  dance  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  and  most  spontaneous  mode  of  expressing  emotion 
and  dramatic  feeling ;  it  exists  in  a  great  vai-iety  of  forms, 
and  is  among  some  people  connected  with  religious  belief 
and  practice,  as  among  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindus. 
Modern  dances  include  the  jig,  hornpipe,  etc.,  step-danceS 
executed  by  one  person ;  the  waltz,  polka,  schottische, 
etc.,  danced  by  pairs,  and  usually  called  round  dances; 
the  reel,  quadrille,  etc.,  usually  called  square  dances, 
danced  by  an  even  number  of  pairs ;  the  country-dance, 
in  which  any  number  of  pairs  may  take  part;  and  the  co- 
tillion or  german,  consisting  of  many  intricate  figures,  in 
the  execution  of  which  the  waltz-movement  predominates. 
Ffor  thei  fonde  a  medowe  that  was  dosed  a-boute  with 
wode,  and  fonde  with-ynne  the  feirest  daunses  of  the 
worlde  of  ladies,  and  of  maydenes,  and  knyghtes,  tlie 
f eireste  that  euer  hadde  thei  seyn  in  her  lyve. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  361. 

Meanwhile  welcome  joy  and  feast,  ... 

Tipsy  dance  and  jollity.         Milton,  Comus,  1. 104. 

On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconflned. 

Byron,  Cliilde  Harold,  iii.  22. 

2.  A  tune  by  which  dancing  is  regulated,  as 
the  minuet,  the  waltz,  the  cotillion,  etc.— 3. 
A  dancing-party ;  a  ball;  a  "hop." 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  dance  at  NetherfleW 
that  I  had  any  apprehension  of  his  feeling  a  senous  at- 
tachment.        Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  1« 

A  dinner  and  then  a  dance 

For  the  maids  and  marriage-makers. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  a. 

4.  Figuratively,  progressive  or  strenuous  move- 
ment of  any  kind ;  a  striving  or  struggling  mo- 
tion :  often  used  by  old  writers  in  a  sarcastic 
sense,  especially  in  the  phrases  the  new  damei> 
the  old  daunce. 

He  may  gon  in  the  daunce 
Of  hem  that  Love  list  febely  for  to  avaunce. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  1.  BIJ. 


dance 

Dance  of  death,  in  allegorical  painting  and  sculp.,  a  sub- 
ject iUustrative  of  the  universal  power  of  death,  in  which 
a  skeleton  or  a  figure  representing  death  is  a  prominent 
feature,  very  frequently  met  with  in  ancient  buildings, 
stained  glass,  and  decorations  of  manuscripts. — Dance 
upon  nothing,  a  euphemism  for  being  hanged. 
Just  as  the  felon,  condemned  to  die,  ,  .  . 
From  his  gloomy  cell  in  a  vision  elopes. 
To  caper  on  sunny  greens  and  slopes, 
Instead  of  the  dance  upon  nothing. 

Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

St.  VltUB's  dance,  chorea.— To  lead  one  a  dance,  fig- 
uratively, to  lead  one  hither  and  thither  in  a  perplexing 
way  and  with  final  disappointment ;  delude,  as  with  false 
hopes ;  put  one  to  much  trouble. 

You  know  very  well  my  paasion  for  Mrs.  Martha,  and 
what  a  dance  she  has  led  me. '  Addison,  Demurrers  in  Love. 
To  lead  the  dance,  to  take  the  lead. 

In  feele  [many]  myscheues  sche  makith  to  falle. 
Of  al  sorowe  sche  dooth  the  daunce  leede. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  93. 

dance-music  (dans  '  mu "  zik),  n.  1.  Music 
rhythmically  fitted  and  specially  intended  as 
an  accompaniment  for  dancing. —  Z.  Music 
ihythmicallj  suitable  for  dancing,  but  not  set 
to  any  particular  kind  of  dance,  as  *lie  mazur- 
kas of  Chopin. 

dancer  (dan'ser),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  daunoer,  < 
MB.  dauncere  (=  D.  danser  =  MHG.  tamer,  ten- 
ser, G.  tamer  =  Dan.  danser  =  Sw.  dansare) ;  < 
dance,  v.,  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  dances,  or  takes 
part  in  a  dance ;  specifically,  one  who  practises 
dancing  as  a  profession,  as  on  the  stage. 

And  aftyr  that  ther  cam  Dnun/iers  and  some  of  them 
Disgysyd  in  women  clothes  that  Daunsyd  a  gret  while. 

TorHngton,  Diai'ie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  13. 

2.  [cap."]  Eceles.,  one  of  a  sect  of  enthusiasts 
who  appeared  in  Europe  on  the  lower  Khine 
in  1374,  first  at  -Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  indulged 
in  wild  dances  in  honor  of  St.  John,  but  pro- 
fessed no  definite  tenets.  The  sect  disappeared 
almost  entirely  within  twenty-five  years. —  3. 
pi.  Stairs.     [Thieves'  slang.] 

Come,  my  Hebe,  track  the  danglers,  that  is,  go  up  the 
stairs.  Bulwer,  What  will  he  do  with  it?  iii.  16. 

Merry  dancers,  a  name  given  in  northern  countries  to 
the  aurora. 

In  Shetland,  where  they  [auroras]  are  very  frequent, 
and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  they  are  known  as  the  merry 
dancers  (perhaps  the  ancient  caprse  saltan tes). 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  III.  90. 

Some  of  our  [auroral]  displays  were  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent in  the  extreme,  but  in  general  they  were  lances  of 
white  light,  having  perhaps  a  faint  tinge  of  golden  or  cit- 
ron color,  which  appeared  as  moving  shafts  or  spears  un- 
der the  formation  known  as  m^rry  dancers. 

A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  158. 

danceress  (dan's6r-es),  n.  [<  ME.  daunceresse 
(=  D.  danseres) ;  <  dancer  +  -ess.'\  A  female 
dancer.     [Rare.] 

What  doth  this  danceress  f  She  most  impudently  uncov- 
ers her  head.  Prynne,  Histrio-Mastix,  vi.  12. 

dancette  (dan-sef),  «•  [P-  (in  her.),  irreg.  and 
ult.  <  L.  den{t-)s  (>  OP.  dertt,  dant)  =  E.  tooth, 
q.  V.  Cf.  danch^.2  1.  In  her.,  a  fesse  dancetti 
on  both  sides,  so  that  it  is  practically  reduced 
to  a  row  of  fusils. —  2.  In  arch.,  the  chevron  or 


Dancette.— West  door,  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  England. 

zigzag  molding  frequent  in  medieval  buildings, 

particularly  in  the  Romanesque  style. 
dancette  (dan-set-a'),  i.     l^s  dancette  +  -S. 

Cf .  dancM.2    In  her.,  having  the  edge  or  outline 

broken  into  large  and  wide  zig- 
zags: same  as  indented,  except 

that  the  notches  are  deeper  and 

wider.    Thus,  a  fesse  dancette 

has  each  of  its  edges  broken 

into  three  or  four  large  teeth 

or  zigzags — Dancette  couped,  in 

her.,  dancette  and  cut  off  at  each  end, 

so  as  not  to  reach  the  sides  of  the  field : 

said  of  an  ordinai-y.     Thus,  a  fesse  dancetU  couped  is  like 

aW. 
dancetty  (dan-set'i),  a.     Same  as  dancette. 
danche   (dan-sha'),  a-      [Fv  ™°Te   commonly 

demh6,  indented,  <  ML.  as  if  *denticalus,  <  L. 

den{t-)s  (>  OF.  dent,  dant)  =  B.  tooth.'\    In  her. : 

(a)  Same  as  dancette    (6)  Same  as  indented. 

It  is,  however,  asserted  by  some  heralds  that  it  denotes  a 

smaller  toothing  or  notching  even  than  indented. 


Fesse  Dancette. 
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dancing-disease  (dau'sing-di-zez"),  n.     Same 

as  tarantinmus. 
dancing-girl  (dan'sing-gerl),  «.  1.  A  female 
protessional  dancer.  See  alma,  ghawazee, 
nautch-girl,  etc.— 2.  pi.  [Used  as  a  singu- 
lar.] The  Mantisia  saltatoria,  a  greenhouse- 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Zingiberacece,  a  na- 
tive of  the  East  Indies.  Its  singular  purple  and 
yellow  flowers  have  some  resemblance  to  a  bal- 
let-dancer. 

dancing-master  (dau'sing-mas"ter),  n.  A 
teacher  of  dancing. 

The  legs  of  a  dancinff-nuuter,  and  the  fingers  of  a  mu- 
sician, fall,  as  it  were,  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains, 
into  regular  and  admirable  motions. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  §  4. 

dancing-pipet   (dan'sing-pip),   n.     A  musical 
instrument,  probably  a  flute,  on  which  accom- 
paniments to  a  dance  were  played. 
Dawncynge-pype,  Carola.  Prompt.  Pan. 

dancing-room  (dan'sing-rom),  n.  A  room  for 
dancing;  a  ball-room;  specifically,  in  Great 
Britain,  a  public  room  licensed  for  music  and 
dancing. 

dancy  (dan'si),  a.    Same  as  danehe.    Cotgrave. 

danda  (dan'da),  n.  [Skt.  danda,  a  rod.]  An 
East  Indian  long  measure,  equal  to  the  English 
fathom,  or  6  feet. 

dandelion  (dan'de-n-on),  ii.  [Formerly  dent- 
de-lyon,  <  F.  dent  de  lion  (=  Sp.  diente  de  leon  = 
Pg.  dente  de  leSo  =  It.  dente  di  leone),  lit.  lion's 
tooth  (with  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  leaves) : 
dent,  <  L.  den{t-)s  =  E.  tooth;  de,  <  L.  de,  of; 
lion,  <  L.  leo{n-),  a  lion:  see  lion.  Cf.  equiv. 
D.  leewwentand  =  G-.  lowenzahn  =  Dan.  love- 
tand  =  Sw.  l^ontand;  and  see  Uon's-tooth  and 
Leontodon.2  A  well-known  plant.  Taraxacum 
officinale,  natural  order  Compositce,  having  a 
naked  fistulous  scape  with  one  large  bright- 
yellow  flower,  and  a  tapering,  milky,  perennial 
root.  It  is  found  under  several  forms  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  central  an(^.  northern  Asia,  and  North  America. 
The  root  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It  acts 
as  an  aperient  and  tonic,  and  is  esteemed  in  affections  of 
the  liver.  The  seed  of  the  plant  is  furnished  with  a  white 
pappus,  and  is  transported  far  and  wide  by  the  wind.  The 
flowers  open  in  the  morning  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  and 
close  between  8  and  9  in  the  evening ;  hence  this  was  one  of 
the  plants  chosen  by  Linnaeus  for  lus  floral  clock.— Dwarf 
dandelion,  of  the  United  States,  Krigia  Virginica. — Fall 
dandelion,  the  Leontodon  autumnale.— False  dande- 
lion, a  branching  composite  of  the  southern  United  states, 
Pyrrhopappits  Carolinianus,  with  dandelion-like  heads. 

dander^  (dan'der),  V.  i.     [Sc.  and  E.  dial. ;  also 
daunder  and  dauner ;  connected  with  dandle, 
q.  V.  ]     1 .  To  wander  about  aimlessly ;  saunter. 
Aliane  throw  flow'ry  hows  I  dander. 

Ramsay,  Poems,  II.  263. 

2.  To  talk  incoherently ;  maunder ;  hence,  to 
make  a  loud  buzzing  or  reverberating  sound. 

The  armies  met,  the  trumpet  sounds. 
The  dandring  drums  alloud  did  touk. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  186). 

dander^  (dan'dSr),  n.  [Corrupted  from  dan- 
druff, q.r.^  1.  Dandruff;  scurf. —  2.  Anger; 
passion.     [Vulgar.] 

When  his  dander  is  up.  Quarterly  Rev. 

To  get  one's  dander  up,  or  to  have  one's  dander 
raised,  to  get  into  a  passion.    [Vulgar.] 
What  will  get  your  dander  riz? 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  I.  10. 

dander^  (dan'der),  n.  [Sc;  origin  obscure.] 
A  cinder ;  specifically,  in  the  plural,  the  refuse 
of  a  furnace. 

dandering  (dan'der-iog),  p.  a.  [Sc,  also  writ- 
ten daundering,  daunering,  etc.,  ppr.  of  dan^ 
der^,  daunder,  etc]  Sauntering;  loitering;  go- 
ing about  aimlessly. 

dandiacal  (dan'di-a-kal),  a.  [Improp.  <  dandy 
+  -ac  +  -al.^  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
a  dandy  or  dandies ;  dandified.  [Humorous.] 
To  my  own  surmise,  it  appears  as  if  this  Dandiacal  Sect 
were  but  a  new  modification,  adapted  to  the  new  time,  of 
that  primeval  superstition,  self-worship. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Eesartus,  p.  191. 

dandify  (dan'di-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dandi- 
fied, ppr.  dandifying.  [<  dandy  +  -fy.']  To 
make  or  form  like  a  dandy;  give  the  character 
or  style  of  a  dandy  to. 

Clive,  whose  prosperity  offended  them,  and  whose  dan- 
dified manners  .      .  gave  umbrage  to  these  elderly  appren- 
tices. Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xviii. 
Eccentricity  and  dandified  bearing. 

The  American,  VI.  313. 
What  if,  after  all,  Tolstoi's  power  came  from  his  con- 
science, which  made  it  as  impossible  for  him  to  caricature 
or  dandify  any  feature  of  life  as  to  lie  or  cheat? 

Harper's  Mag. ,  LXXVI.  480. 

dandily  (dan'di-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  or 
style  of  a  dandy;  as  a  dandy;  foppishly;  dain- 
tily.    [Rare.] 


dandy 

dandiprat,  dandyprat  (dan'di-prat),  n.  [First 
in  16th  century;  formerly  also  dandieprat,  dan- 
^j-at;  origin  obscure.  Ct.  dandy'^.']  1.  A  lit- 
tle fellow ;  an  urchin ;  a  dwarf :  a  word  of  fond- 
ness or  contempt. 
The  smug  dandiprat  smells  us  out. 

Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  ii.  1. 
"It  is  even.eo,  my  little  dandie-prat  —  but  who  the  devil 
could  teach  it  thee?" 
"  Do  not  thou  care  about  that,"  said  Flibbertigibbet. 

Scott,  Kenilwoi-th,  xxvi. 

2.  A  small  silver  coin  formerly  current  in  Eng- 
land, equal  to  three  halfpence. 
3  halfe-pence  maketh  1  Dandiprate. 

T.  Hills,  Arithmeticke  (1600),  i.  13. 
Shall  I  make  a  Frenchman  cry  O !  before  the  fall  of  the 
leaf?  not  I,  by  the  cross  of  this  Dandyprat. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  ii.  1. 
Dandiprat  or  dodkin,  so  called  because  it  is  as  little 
among  other  money  as  a  dandiprat  or  dwarf  e  among  other 
men.  Minsheu,  1617. 

King  Henry  [VII.]  is  also  said  to  have  stamped  a  small 
coin  called  Dandy-Prats,  but  what  sort  of  money  this  was 
we  are  not  informed. 

Leake,  Account  of  English  Money  (1793),  p.  181. 

dandle  (dan'dl),  «.•  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dandled, 
ppr.  dandling.  [Cf.  Sc  dandill,  go  about  idly; 
Sc.  and  E.  dial,  dander,  daunder,  dauner  (see 
dander^),  wander  about,  talk  incoherently,  etc 
Cf .  Q.  tdndeln,  toy,  trifle,  play ;  MD.  dantinnen, 
trifle  (whence prob.  F.  dandiner,  swing,  waddle). 
These  appear  to  be  freq.  verbs,  from  a  base 
seen  in  MD.  danten,  do  foolish  things,  trifle, 
MHO.  tant,  G.  tand  (>  Dan.  tant),  a  trifle,  toy, 
empty  prattle.  Cf.  Olt.  dandolare,  dondolare, 
dandle,  play,  dandola,  dondola,  a  doll,  a  kind 
of  ball-play;  mod.  dondolare,  swing,  toss,  loiter, 
dondolo,  a  swing,  jest,  sport;  prob.  of  Teut. 
origin.]  1.  To  shake  or  move  up  and  down  in 
the  arms  or  on  the  knee,  as  a  nurse  tosses  or 
trots  an  infant ;  amuse  by  play. 

Then  shall  ye  ...  be  dandled  upon  her  knees. 

Isa.  Ixvi.  12. 
I  have  dandled  you,  and  kiss'd  you,  and  play'd  with  you, 
A  hundred  and  a  hundred  times,  and  danc'd  you, 
And  swung  you  in  my  bell-ropes. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  1. 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  the  kid.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  344. 

Now,  when  the  winds  were  gathered  borne,  when  the 

deep  was  dandling  itself  back  into  its  summer  slumber, 

.  .  .  the  voice  of  these  tide-breakers  was  still  raised  for 

havoc.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Merry  Men. 

Hence — 2t.  To  fondle  or  make  much  of ;  treat 

as  a  child;  pet;  amuse. 

Like  English  Gallants,  that  in  Youth  doo  go 

To  visit  Ehine,  Sein,  Ister,  Arn,  and  Po; 

Where  thougli  their  Sense  be  dandled,  Dayes  and  Nights, 

In  sweetest  choice  of  changeable  Delights, 

They  never  can  forget  their  Mother-Soyl. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  5. 

They  have  put  me  in  a  silk  gown  and  gaudy  fool's  cap ; 

I  am  ashamed  to  be  dandled  thus.  Addison. 

3t.  To  play  or  trifle  with ;  put  off  with  cajolery 
or  trifling  excuses ;  wheedle ;  cajole. 

King  Henries  ambassadors,  .  .  .  hauing  beene  dandled 
by  the  French  during  these  delusive  practises,  returned 
without  other  fruite  of  their  labours. 

i.  Hen.  VIL,  IX.  xx.  §  28. 


4t.  To  defer  or  protract  by  trifles. 

They  doe  soe  dandle  theyr  doinges,  and  dallye  in  the 
service  to  them  committed,  as  yf  they  would  not  have  the 
Enemye  subdued.  Spender,  State  of  Ireland. 

dandier   (dan'dler),  n.    One  who  dandles  or 

fondles. 

dandraffet,  ».    See  dandruff. 

dandruff,  dandriflf  (dan'dmf,  -drif),  n.  [For- 
merly also  dandraffe  (dial,  dander :  see  dan- 
der^); spelled  danruffe  in  Levins  (A.  D.  1570); 
hardly  found  earlier.  Origin  unknown.]  A 
scurf  which  forms  on  the  scalp  or  skin  of  the 
head,  and  comes  off  in  small  scales  or  dust. 
It  is  the  cuticle  or  scarfskin  of  the  scalp,  quite  like  that 
which  desquamates  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  but 
caught  and  held  in  the  hair  instead  of  being  continually 
rubbed  away  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes. 

The  dandruffe  or  unseemly  skales  within  the  haire  of 
the  head  or  beard.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xx.  8. 

dandyi  (dan'di),  n.  and  a.  [Perhaps  a  popular 
accommodation  of  F.  dandin,  a  ninny,  booby, 
connected  with  dandiner,  look  foolish,  gape  iU- 
favoredly  (Cotgrave),  mod.  swing,  sway,  jog: 
see  dandle.  Cf.  dandiprat."]  I.  ii.;  pi.  dandies 
(-diz).  1.  A  man  who  attracts  attention  by  the 
unusual  finery  of  his  dress  and  a  corresponding 
fastidiousness  or  display  of  manner ;  a  man  of 
excessive  neatness  and  primness  in  his  attire 
and  action ;  an  exquisite ;  a  fop. 

Your  men  of  fashion,  your  "Muscadins"  of  Paris,  and 
your  dandies  of  London.  Disraeli. 

The  introduction  of  the  modem  slang  word  dandy  as 
applied,  half  in  admiration  and  half  in  derision,  to  a  fop 


dandy 

dat^s  from  1816.  After  1S25  its  meaning  gradually  changed ; 
it  ceased  to  mean  a  man  ridiculous  and  contemptible  by 
his  etfemiuate  eccentricities,  and  came  to  be  applied  to 
those  who  were  trim,  neat,  and  careful  in  dressing  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

E.  SoUy,  X.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  36. 

Sk.  ibeleff,  although  himself  a  dandy  who  went  into  ac^ 
tion  scented  lilte  a  popinjay,  did  not  believe  in  "fancy" 
soldiers  for  liis  subordinates. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  29. 

2.  Something  very  neat  or  dainty.    [Slang.]  — 

3.  An  accessory  and  diminutive  appendix  or 
attachment  to  a  macliine. 

A  chamber  or  datidy  in  which  the  pig-iron  is  first  placed 
for  preliminary  heating. 

W.  H.  Greenwood,  Steel  and  Iron,  p.  276. 

4.  In  tin-plate  manuf.,  a  running-out  fire  for 
melting  pig-iron,  the  stack  being  built  upon  an 
open  framework  of  iron,  so  that  the  melter  has 
access  to  his  fire  from  all  sides.  =  Syn.  1.  Fop, 
Beau,  etc.     See  coxcomb. 

n.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  a  dandy  or  fop ;  foppish:  a.s,  dandymanneis. 
—  2.  Neat;  dainty;  trim;  gay.     [Slang.] 

He  had  not  been  seated  there  very  long,  before  he  felt 
an  arm  tluTust  under  his,  and  a  dandy  little  hand  in  a  kid 
glove  squeezing  his  arm.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

White  muslin  covers  for  dressing-tables,  with  dandy 
pink  trimmings.  The  Century,  XXVII.  919. 

dandy2  (dan'di),  «. ;  pi.  dandies  (-diz).  A  small 
glass:  as,  a  dandy  of  punch.     [Irish.] 

dandy^  (dan'di),  n. ;  pi.  dandies  (-diz).  [<  Hind. 
ddndi,  a  boatman,  a  rower,  <  ddnd,  dand,  danda, 
an  oar,  a  staff,  stick,  <  Skt.  danda,  a  staff, 
stick,  rod ;  cf .  Gr.  Stvdpov,  a  tree.]  1 .  A  boat- 
man of  the  Granges.  [Anglo-Indian.]  Also 
spelled  dandie  and  dandee. — 2.  A  conveyance 
used  in  India,  eonsistuig  of  a  strong  cloth  slung 
like  a  hammock  to  a  bamboo  staff,  and  carried 
by  two  or  more  men.  The  traveler  can  either 
sit  sidewise  or  lie  on  his  back.  Yule  and  Bur- 
nell. 

The  Ranee  came  out  to  meet  us  on  a  dandy  or  ray,  with 
his  vakeel  and  a  small  following. 

W.  a.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  201. 

dandy^  (dan'di),  n.;  pi.  dandies  (-diz).  [Ori- 
gin obscure.]  Naitt. ,  a  vessel  rigged  as  a  sloop, 
and  having  also  a  jigger-mast. 

dandyS  (dan'di),  n. ;  pi.  dandies  (-diz).  [Ori- 
gin obscure.]     Same  as  dandy-roller. 

M.ndy6,  n.     See  dengue. 

dandy-brush  (dan'di-bmsh),  n.  Ahard  whale- 
bone-bristle brush.     E.  H.  Knight. 

dandy-cock  (dan'di-kok),  n.  A  bantam  cock. 
[Local,  Bng.] 

dandy-fever  (dan'di-f  e"ver),  n.  Same  as  dengue. 

dandy-hen  (dan'di-hen),  n.  A  bantam  hen. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

dandy-horse  (dan'di-h6rs),  n.  [<  dandy^  + 
horse.']    A  velocipede.    E.  S.  Knight. 

dandyish  (dan'di-ish),  a.     [<  dandy''-  -H  -ish^.'i 
Like  a  dandy;  of  dandy  appearance. 
A  smart  dandyish  landlord,  Carlyle. 

dandyism  (dan'di-izm),  n.     [<  dandy^  +  .-ism; 
hence  P.  dandysme.']     The  manners  and  dress 
of  a  dandy;  foppishness. 
I  had  a  touch  of  dandyism  in  my  minority, 

Byron,  Diary,  1821. 

Dandyism  as  yet  affects  to  look  down  on  Drudgism; 

but  perhaps  the  hour  of  trial,  when  it  will  be  practically 

seen  which  ought  to  look  down,  and  which  up,  is  not  so 

distant.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  198. 

dandyize  (dan'di-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dandy- 
ized,  ppr.  dandyizing.  [<  dandy^  +  -ize.]  I. 
trans.  To  form  like  a  dandy ;  dandify. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  or  become  a  dandy;  act 
like  a  dandy.     [Rare  in  both  uses.] 

dandyling  (dan'di-ling),  n.  [<  dandy^  +  dim. 
-ling.'\    A  little  dandy;  a  ridiculous  fop. 

dandy-note  (dan'di-not),  n.  [<  dandy  (uncer- 
tain) +  note.']  A  document  issued  by  the  cus- 
toms authorities  of  Great  Britain,  authorizing 
the  removal  of  goods  from  the  warehouse;  a 
delivery-note. 

dandjrprat,  n.     See  dandiprat. 

dandy-roller  (dan'di-r6"16r),  n.  In  paper- 
manuf.,  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze  beneath  which 
the  web  of  paper-pulp  is  passed,  in  order  to 
compact  it  and  drain  it  partially  of  water.  The 
wires  of  the  roller  may  be  so  disposed  as  to  form  any  de- 
sired pattern  or  water-mark  in  the  paper.  E.  H.  Knight. 
Also  called  dandy. 

Pane  (dan),  n.  [<  ME.  Dane  (after  ML.  Dani, 
etc. ),  Dene,  <  AS.  Den  e,  pi. ,  =  D.  Deen  =  G.  Dans, 
etc.,  =  Icel.  Danir,  pi.,  =  Dan.  Dane,  pi.  Daner, 
3,lso  Dan -si'  =  Sw.  Dan-slc ;  first  in  LL.i>nn(,  pi.; 
■alt.  origin  unknown.]  A  native  or  an  inhabitant 
of  Denmark,  a  kingdom  of  northern  Europe. 
I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  y.  2. 
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Danebrog  (dan'e-brog),  n.  [Dan.  Danebrog, 
the  Danish  national  flag,  a  Danish  order  of 
knighthood,  <  Dane,  Dane,  +  ODan.  brog, 
cloth.]  The  second  in  importance  of  the  Da- 
nish orders  of  knighthood,  originally  institut- 
ed in  1219,  revived  ui  1671,  regulated  by  royal 
statutes  in  1693  and  1808,  and  several  times 
modified  since,  it  now  consists  of  foiir  classes,  be- 
sides a  fifth  class  wearing  the  silver  cross  of  the  order 
without  being  regular  members  of  it,  the  silver  cross  being 
awarded  for  some  meritorious  act  or  distinguished  service. 
The  order  may  be  bestowed  on  foreigners.  Also  Danne- 
brog. 

dane-flower  (dau'fiou"er),  n.  The  pasque- 
fiower.  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

Danegeld  (dan'geld),  n.  [ME.  Danegeld,  Dan- 
gild,  Danegilt  (ML.  Danigeldum,  Danegeldum), 

<  AS.  *Denegild,  -geld  (cf.  Dan.  danegjtsld),  < 
Dene,  Danes,  +  gild,  geld,  a  payment,  <  gildan, 
pay,  yield:  see  yield.]  In  Eng.  hist.,  an  annual 
tax  first  imposed  in  991  on  the  decree  of  the 
witan  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  forces  to  oppose  the  Danes,  or  for 
furnishing  tribute  to  procure  peace.  It  was  con- 
tinued under  the  Danish  Idngs  (1017-42)  and  later  for  other 
purposes.  The  tax  was  abolished  by  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, revived  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  increased  in 
1084  from  two  shillings  for  every  hide  of  land  to  six ;  it 
finally  disappeared  in  name  in  the  twelfth  century.  Also 
Danegelt. 

The  ship-levy  and  the  Danegeld  were  the  first  begin- 
nings of  a  national  taxation. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  389. 

Danelaget,  »•     Same  as  Danelaw. 

Danelaw  (dan'lEl),  n.  [Also  Danelagh,  Dane- 
lage,  etc.,  after  ME.  or  ML.  transcriptions  of 
the  AS.;  AS.  Dena  lagu,  law  of  the  Danes: 
Dena,  gen.  of  Dene,  the  Danes ;  lagu,  law.]  1 . 
The  body  of  laws  in  force  in  that  part  of  England 
which  was  settled  in  the  ninth  century  by  the 
Danes,  at  first  as  an  independent  body. —  2.  The 
fifteen  counties  of  England,  extending  from  the 
Tees  to  the  Thames,  and  from  Watling  street 
to  the  German  ocean,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Danes,  and  in  which  Danish  law  was  enforced. 

Lincolnshire  passed  permanently  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Danes  about  877,  and  was  included  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Danelage  of  Danish  jurisdiction  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  878.  Eru^c.  Brit.,  XIV.  666. 

daneq  (da'nek),  «.  [At.]  An  Arabian  weight, 
one  sixth  of  a  derham.  in  the  second  century  of  the 
hejira  the  monetary  daneq  was  7^  grains  troy,  and  the 
ponderal  daneq  was  nine  tenths  of  that.    See  derham. 

danesblood  (danz'blud),  n.  A  name  applied 
in  England  to  three  very  different  plants,  in 
connection  vrtth  the  legend  that  they  sprang 
originally  from  the  blood  of  Danes  slain  iu 
battle.  They  are  the  dwarf  elder,  Sambucus  Ebulus; 
the  pasque-fiower,  Anf,mone  Pulsatilla;  and  the  Cam- 
panula  glomsrata. 

daneweed  (dan'wed),  ra.  1.  Saxae  as  danewort. 
—  2.  Th.e -plant  Eryngium  campestre. 

danewort  (dan'wert),  n.  The  popular  name  of 
Samiuous  Ebulus,  the  dwarf  elder  of  Europe. 
See  danesblood. 

The  juice  of  the  root  of  danewort  doth  make  the  hair 
blacke.  Gerarde,  HerbaU,  p.  1426. 

dangi  (dang).    Preterit  of  ding.     [Scotch.] 
danglf  (dang),  V.  t.     [Var.  of  ding.]     To  beat; 
throw;  dash;  force. 

Till  she,  o'ercome  with  anguish,  shame,  and  rage, 
Danged  down  to  hell  her  loathsome  carriage. 

Marlowe  (and  Chapman),  Hero  and  Leander. 

dang^  (dang),  V.  t.  A  minced  form  of  damn  in 
its  profane  use.    Also  ding.    See  dinged. 

Dang  thy  bits  !    Here,  Sylvie  !  Sylvie ! 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  v. 

danger  (dan'jer),  n.     [<  ME.  daunger,  daungere, 

<  OF.  danger,  dangier,  dengier,  dongier,  doin- 
gier,  absolute  power,  irresponsible  authority, 
mod.  F.  danger,  danger,  =  Pr.  dangier,  prob.  < 
ML.  *dominiarium,  an  extension  of  dominium, 
absolute  power  (in  feudal  sense),  <  L.  domi- 
nium, right  of  ownership,  paramount  owner- 
ship, eminent  domain  (>  E.  domain,  q.  v.),  <  L. 
dominus,  lord,  master:  see  domain,  dominion, 
demesne,  don^,  dominie,  domino.  Similar  pho- 
netic changes  have  taken  place  iu  dungeon 
(=  donjon,  q.  v.),  from  the  same  source.]  1. 
Power ;  jurisdiction ;  domain ;  hence,  ability  to 
mulct  or  injure :  as,  to  come  within  his  danger. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Narcisus  was  a  bachelere 

That  Love  had  caught  in  his  daungere. 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  1.  1470. 
Ye  cannot  dispute  except  ye  have  a  man  in  your  own 
danger,  to  do  him  bodily  harm, 

Tyndale,  Ana.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. ,  1850),  p.  186. 
You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not  ? 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,iv.  1. 


dangerous 

Some  debt  or  other  delinquency  by  which  thewriterhad 
placed  himself  within  the  danger  of  the  editore  of  the 
Monthly  Review.  St.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  123. 

2.    Peril;  risk;  hazard;   exposure  to  injury 

loss,  pain,  or  other  evil :  as,  there  is  no  danger. 

Our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought.    Acts  xix.  27. 

I  take  my  part 
Of  danger  on  the  roaring  sea. 

Tennyson,  Sailor-Boy. 
3t.  Reserve;  doubt;  hesitation;  difficulty;  re- 
sistance. 

So  lat  youre  daunger  sucred  ben  alyte. 
That  of  his  deth  ye  be  nouglit  for  to  wyte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  384. 

4t.  Chariness;  sparingness;  stint. 

With  daunger  oute  we  al  oure  chaffare ; 
Greet  prees  at  market  maketh  deere  ware, 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  521. 

5t.  Injury;  harm;  damage. 

We  put  a  sting  in  him, 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iL  1. 
6t.  Id.  old  forest-laiD,  a  duty  paid  by  a  tenant  to 
a  lord  for  leave  to  plow  and  sow  in  the  time  of 
pannage  or  mast-feeding.  Also  leave-silver.— 
In  danger  of,  liable  to ;  exposed  to. 

Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause 
shall  be  in  danger  0/  the  judgment.  Mat.  v.  22. 

He  that  is  but.  half  a  philosopher  is  in  danger  of  being 
an  atheist.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

To  make  danger  oft,  to  be  afraid  of;  hesitate  about. 

I  made  djanger  of  it  awhile  at  first. 

Maitland,  Reformation,  p.  17. 
=Syil.  2.  Danger,  Peril,  Jeopardy,  insecurity.  Danger 
is  the  generic  word,  and  is  freely  used  for  exposiue  of 
all  degrees  of  seriousness ;  as,  to  be  in  danger  of  catch- 
ing cold  or  of  being  killed.  Peril  represents  a  serious 
matter,  a  great  and  imminent  danger.  Jeopardy  is  leas 
common ;  it  has  essentially  the  same  meaning  as  peril. 
See  risk,  n. 

The  danger  now  is,  not  that  men  may  believe  too  much, 
but  that  they  may  believe  too  little.    N.  A.  Rev.,  XL.  317. 

We  gat  our  bread  with  the  peril  of  our  lives  because  of 
the  sword  of  the  wilderness.  Lam.  v.  9. 

A  man  may  be  buoyed  up  by  the  afiiation  of  his  wild 
desires  to  brave  any  imaginable  jjeri?. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Spanish  Drama,  ii. 
Why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour  ?      1  Cor.  xv.  30. 

We  are  not  to  wait  till  great  public  miscliiefs  come, 
till  the  Government  is  overthrown,  or  liberty  itself  put 
in  jeopardy.       D.  Webster^  Speech,  Senate,  May  7th,  1834. 

dangert  (dan'jer),  V.  t.     [<  danger,  n.]    To  put 
iu  hazard ;  expose  to  loss  or  injury ;  endanger. 

Who,  high  in  name  and  power, 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier ;  whose  quality,  going  on. 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  2. 
If  you  refuse  these  graces,  you  may  pull 
Perils  on  him  you  seem  to  tender  so. 
And  danger  your  own  safety. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (T),  Faithful  Friends,  ii.  2. 

dangerful  (dan'j6r-ful),  a.    [<  danger  +  -ful,  1.] 
Full  of  danger ;  dangerous ;  perilous.   [Bare.] 
Lion,  Scorpion,  Bear,  and  Bull, 
And  other  things  less  dangerful. 

T.  Ward,  England's  Reformation,  p.  172. 

dangerfuUy  (dan'jer-ful-i),  adv.    In  a  manner 
to  expose  to  danger ;  dangerously.     [Rare.] 

There  were  certain  Jewes  present  standing  by,  whose 
solles  ye  spirite  of  Satan  did  more  daungierfidly  possesse 
then  that  same  vncleane  spirite  had  possessed  the  body 
of  this  man.  J.  Udall,  On  Luke  xi. 

dangerless  (dan' jer-les),  a.    [<  danger  +  -less.] 
Without  danger  or  risk.     [Rare.] 

His  vertue  is  excellent  in  the  dangerlesse  Academie  of 

Plato,  but  mine  sheweth  f oorth  her  honourable  face,  in  tlie 

battailes  of  Marathon,  Pharsalia,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetiie. 

dangerous  (dan'jer-us),  a.  [<  ME.  daiingerons, 
dangerus,  <  OP.  dangeros,  dangerous,  dangerous, 
dangereus,  donjereu^,  P.  dangereux,  <  danger, 
danger,  -I-  -eux,  E.  -ous.]  1.  Involving  or  ex- 
posing to  danger;  perilous;  hazardous;  un- 
safe ;  f  uU  of  risk :  as,  a  dangerous  voyage ;  a  lian- 
gerous  experiment ;  in  a  dangerous  condition. 
To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year ! 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  508. 
It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  negative.  Macavlay. 

2.  Liable  to  inflict  injury  or  harm ;  baneful  m 
disposition  or  tendency :  as,  a  dangerous  "id-W--, 
a  dangerous  illness. 

What's  my  offence  ?  what  have  these  years  committed. 
That  may  be  dangerotis  to  the  Duke  or  state? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  6. 

You  are  not  safe  whilst  I  live ;  I  am  dangerous, 

Troubled  extremely,  even  to  mischief,  Junius, 

An  enemy  to  all  good  men.    Fletcher,  Bonduca,  v.  ». 

3.  In  danger,  as  from  illness;  in  a  perilous 
condition:  as,  he  is  not  dangerous.  [CoUoq., 
and  now  only  vulgar.] 


dangerous 

Seg.  Sure, 

His  mind  Is  dangerous. 
Dm.  The  good  gods  cure  It ! 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  3. 
4t.  Eeserved;  difficult;  disdainful;  haughty. 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous, 
Ne  of  his  speche  dangerous. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  617. 
I  wol  yow  telle  a  litel  thing  in  prose. 
That  oughte  lyken  you,  as  I  suppose, 
Or  elles,  certes  ye  ben  to  daungerous. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Tale  of  Melibeus,  1.  21. 
If  she  be  rechelease,  I  will  be  redy ; 
If  she  be  dawngerouse,  I  will  hyr  pray. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  166. 
Dangerous  space.  See  space.  =Syil.  1.  insecure,  risky. 
dangerously  (dan'j6r-us-li),  adv.  With  danger ; 
with  risk  of  harm ;  with  exposure  to  injury  or 
ruin;  hazardously;  perilously:  as,  to  be  dan- 
gerously  sick ;  dangerously  situated. 

A  Satyr  [satire]  as  it  was  borne  out  of  a  Tragedy,  so  ought 
to  resemble  his  parentage,  to  strike  high,  and  adventure 
da/ngerously  at  the  most  eminent  vices  among  the  greatest 
persons.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

dangerousness  (dan'j6r-us-nes),  n.  Danger; 
hazard ;  peril ;  the  state  of  being  exposed  to 
harm:  as,  the  dangerousness  of  a  situation  or  a 
disease. 

Judging  of  the  dangerousness  of  diseases  by  the  noble- 
•ness  of  the  part  affected.  Boyle. 

danger-signal  (dan'j6r-sig"nal),  n.  A  signal 
used  to  indicate  some  danger  to  be  avoided. 
On  railroads  danger  is  commonly  indicated  by  certain  po- 
sitions and  colors  of  the  movable  arms  of  a  semaphore,  or 
by  a  red  flag  during  the  day  and  a  red  light  at  night. 

When  he  gives  up  the  profitable  application  of  his  time, 
it  is  then  that,  in  railway  language,  "the  danger-signed 
is  turned  on."  Gladstone. 


Danish  Ax.  (From 
Viollet-le-Duc's  "  Diet, 
du  Mobilier  fran5ais." ) 


( (dang'gl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dangled,  ppr. 
ng.     [<  Dan.  dangle,  dangle,  bob,  =  Sw. 
dial,  dangla,  swing,  =  North  Pries,  dangeln;  a 
secondary  verb,  from  Dan.  dingle  =  Sw.  dingla  = 
Joel,  dingla,  dangle,  swing  about ;  of.  Sw.  danka, 
saunter  about ;  perhaps  &eq.  of  aing^,  q.  v.]    I. 
mtrcms.  1.  To  hang  loosely;  be  suspended  so  as 
to  be  swayed  by  the  wind  or  any  slight  force. 
He'd  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle.       S.  Butler,  Eudibras. 
Caterpillars,  dangling  under  trees 
By  slender  threads,  and'swinging  in  the  breeze. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium. 
They  [peasant  women]  wear  broad  straw  hats,  and  dan- 
gling ear-rings  of  yellow  gold.    H  owells,  Venetian  Life,  vi. 

Hence — 3.  To  dance  attendance^  hover  long- 
ingly or  importunately,  as  for  notice  or  favors : 
used  of  persons,  with  about  or  after :  as,  to  dan- 
gle about  a  woman ;  to  dangle  after  a  great  man. 

The  Presbyterians,  and  other  fanatics  that  dangle  after 
them,  are  well  inclined  to  pull  down  the  present  establish- 
ment. Swift. 

II.  trans.  To  carry  suspended  so  as  to  swing; 
hold  up  with  a  swaying  motion. 

Maud  with  her  sweet  purse-mouth  when  my  father  dan- 
gled the  grapes.  Tennyson,  Maud,  1.  18. 
The  fate  of  Vanini  was  darwled  before  his  [Descartes's] 
eyes.                                      Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  343. 

dangleberry  (dang'gl-ber'''i),  n. ;  pi.  dangleber- 
ries  (-iz).     [<  dangle  +  berry'^.'\    Same  as  hlue- 


danglement  (dang'gl-ment),  n.  [<  dangle  + 
-ment.l  The  state  of  dangling  or  of  being  dan- 
gled. 

The  very  suspension  and  danglenwnt  of  any  puddings 
whatsoever  right  over  his  ingle-nook. 

Bulwer,  Gaxtons,  vii.  1. 

dangler  (dang'gl6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
dangles  or  hangs ;  one  who  dangles  about  an- 
other. 

Danglers  at  toilets. 

Burke,  To  a  Member  of  National  Assembly. 

He  was  no  dangler,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 

word,  after  women.  Lamb,  Modern  Gallantry. 

Danicism  (da'ni-sizm),  n.     [<  *Danic  (LL. 
Danicus),  Danish,  -I-  -ism.']    An  idiom  or  pecu- 
liarity of  or  derived  from  the  Danish  language. 
The  intercourse  [of  Iceland]  with  Denmark  began  to 
leave  its  mark  in  loan-words  and  Danieisms. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  628. 

Danielite  (dan'iel-it),  n.    Same  as  Khlistie. 

Baniella  (dan-i-el'a),  n.  [NL.,  named  from  a 
Dr.  Daniell,  by  whom  the  species  was  first  col- 
lected.] A  leguminous  genus  of  tropical  Africa, 
of  a  single  species,  D.  thurifera.  in  Sierra  Leone 
it  is  known  as  the  bungo-tree,  and  yields  a  fragrant  gum 
which  is  used  as  frankincense. 

Daniell  battery,  cell.    See  cell,  8. 

Daniell  hygrometer.    See  hygrometer. 

Danio  (dan'i-6),  n.  [NL. ;  from  a  native  E.  Ind. 
name.]  A  genus  of  cyprinoid  fishes,  typical  of 
the  group  Damonina,  inhabiting  India. 

Danionina  (dan-i-6-ni'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Da- 
nio{n-)  +  -i»(i2.]  "  in  Gfiinther's  classification 
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of  fishes,  the  tenth  group  of  Cyprinidm.  It  is 
characterized  by  an  anal  fin  of  moderate  length  or  elon- 
gate, with  not  fewer  than  8  branched  rays,  and  generally 
more;  a  lateral  line  running  along  the  lower  half  of  the 
tail;  abdomen  not  trenchant;  and  pharyngeal  teeth  in 
?  ™plf.<«'  double  series.  It  embraces  about  60  species, 
inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  southern  Asia  and  eastern 
Afnca. 

Danish  (da'nish),  a.  and  n.  [<  MB.  Danish,  De- 
msh,  <  AS.  Denisc  (=  D.  Deensch  =  G.  Ddnisch 
=  Dan.  DansJc  =  Sw.  Dansk  =  Icel.  Danskr, 
etcO ;  as  Dane  +  -ish^.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Denmark  or  the  Danes. 

Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish  king. 

Shah.,  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 
Danish  ax,  a  battle-ax  of  peculiar  form,  having  no  spike 
or  beak  on  the  opposite  side,  but  an 
extremely  elongated  blade. 
Then  the  Danish  ax  burst  in  his 

hand  first. 
That  a  sur  weapon  he  thought  shold 

be. 
Ballad  of  King  Arthur  (Child's  Bal- 

[lads,  I.  239). 
Danish  balance.  See  balance.— 
Danish  dog.  Same  as  Dalmatian 
dog  (which  see,  under  (toj7).— Da- 
nish embroidery,  (it)  A  name  given 
to  the  embroidery  commonly  put 
upon  borders  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  etc.,  white  on 
white,  and  in  patterns  more  or  less  imitating  lace.  (6)  A 
kind  of  coarse  needlework  used  to  All  up  open  spaces  in 
crochet-work,  the  threads  being  twisted  and  plaited  toge- 
ther in  crosses,  wheels,  etc. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Danes :  a  Scandi- 
navian dialect,  akin  to  Norwegian,  Icelandic, 
and  Swedish. 

Daniskf  (da'nisk),  a.  [A  variant  of  Danish, 
after  Dan.  Dansk.i    Danish. 

Strange  was  her  tyre ;  for  on  her  head  a  crowne 
She  wore,  much  like  unto  a  Danisk  hood. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IT.  a.  31. 

Danism^  (da'nizm),  n.  [<  Dane  +  -«sm.]  An 
idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the  Danish  language ;  a 
Danicism. 

We  find  a  decided  tendency  to  exterminate  Da/niswyS 
[in  early  Modern  Swedish  texts]  and  reintroduce  native 
and  partially  antiquated  forms.     Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  372. 

danism^t  (da'nizm),  n.    [<  Gr.  6aveia/ia,  a  loan, 

<  Savst^eiv,  lend,  <  Aog,  a  gift,  loan.]  The  lend- 
ing of  money  upon  usury.     Wharton. 

Danite  (dan'it),  n.  [<  ban,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob  and  head  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel: 
in  allusion  to  Gen.  xlix.  16,  "Dan  shall  judge 
his  people,  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,"  or  to 
the  next  verse,  "Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the 
way,  an  adder  in  the  path."]  A  member  of  an 
alleged  secret  order  of  Mormons,  supposed  to 
have  arisen  in  the  early  history  of  that  sect, 
and  to  have  been  guilty  of  various  atrocious 
crimes.  The  Mormons  themselves  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  this  order. 

If  the  enemies  of  the  Mormons  are  to  be  trusted,  they 
have  a  secret  battalion  of  Danites,  serpents  in  the  path, 
destroying  angels,  who  are  banded  for  any  deed  of  daring 
and  assassination.  N.  A.  Rev.,  July,  1862. 

dank  (dangk),  a.  and  n.    [E.  dial.  var.  donk; 

<  ME.  dank,  adj.  and  n. ;  prob.  <  Sw.  dial,  dank, 
a  moist  place  in  a  field,  a  marshy  piece  of 
ground,  =  Icel.  dokk  (for  *danku),  a  pit,  pool. 
The  Scand.  word  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a 
nasalized  form  of  Sw.  dagg  =  Icel.  dogg  (>  E. 
dial,  dag'^),  dew;  but  the  relation  is  improb- 
able, and  the  usual  occurrence  of  the  ME.  word 
in  connection  with  dew  is  prob.  due  to  allitera- 
tion: see  dag'^,  dew^.  The  Icel.  dokkr,  dark,  is 
of  another  root.  There  appears  to  be  no  con- 
nection with  da?»p.]  I,  a.  Damp;  moist;  sat- 
urated with  cold  moisture. 

No  more  dowte  [fear]  the  dynte  of  theire  derfe  wapyns, 
Than  the  dewe  that  es  dannke,  whene  that  it  doune  Ifalles. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  311. 
My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  garments  all  were  dank. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

Let  him  hie  him  away  through  the  dank  river  fog. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 
=^n.  Damp,  Humid,  etc.    See  rrumt. 

tl.n.  1.  Cold  moisture ;  unpleasant  humid- 
ity. 
The  rawish  dank  of  .  .  .  winter. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  Prol. 

2.  Water,  in  general.     [Eare  or  obsolete  in 

both  uses.] 

Yet  oft  they  quit 
The  dank,  and,  rising  on  stiff  pennons,  tower 
The  mid  aereal  sky.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  441. 

dankf  (dangk),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  danken,  donken; 

<  dank,  a.]     To  make  dank;  moisten. 

Achilles  was  angret  angardly  sore ; 
Wrathet  at  his  wordes,  warmyt  in  yre  ; 
Chaunget  his  chere,  chauffit  with  hete. 
That  the  droupes,  as  a  dew,  dankit  his  fas. 

Destruction  of. Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7996. 
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dankish  (dang'kish),  a.  [<<iarefc-H-isfei.]  Some- 
what dank;  moist. 
A  dark  and  dankish  vault.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  </.  1. 

dankness  (dangk'nes),  n.  Dampness ;  humid- 
ity. 

The  roof  supported  with  four  massie  pillars  of  white 
marble,  which  were  ever  moist  through  the  danknesse  of 
the  place.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  131. 

danks  (dangks),  n.  In  coal-mining,  black  car- 
bonaceous shale. 

Dannebrog,  n.    See  Danebrog. 

dannemorite  (dan'e-mo-rit),  n.  [<  Dannemora, 
a  parish  in  Sweden,  +  4te^.']  A  variety  of 
amphibole. 

danse  (dans),  n.    In  her.,  same  as  dancette,  1. 

danseuse  (doh-s6z'),  n.  [P.,  fem.  of  danseur, 
a  dancer,  <.  danser,  dance.]  A  female  dancer; 
specifically,  a  ballet-dancer. 

Dansker  (dans'k^r),  n.  [<  Dan.  Dansher,  a 
Dane,  <  Dansk,  Danish.]    A  Dane. 

Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

Danskerman  (dans'kfer-man),  n. ;  pi.  Dansker- 
men  (-men).    A  Dansker  or  Dane. 

Kings  and  jarls  of  the  Norse  or  Dansker-men  had  sailed 
up  the  Seine,  and  spread  the  terror  of  their  plunderings 
and  slaughters  through  France. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  67. 

dant  (dant),  v.  t.    [E.  dial.,  var.  of  daunt,  q.  v.] 

1.  To  tame;  daunt  (which  see). — 2.  To  reduce 
metals  to  a  lower  temper.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

dant  (dant),  n.  [<  dant,  v.'\  1.  In  eoaUmining, 
coal  which  is  so  much  disintegrated  as  to  be  of 
no  value.  [North.  Eng.]  —  2.  A  heavy  metal 
weight,  of  from  30  to  40  pounds,  used  to  press 
down  layers  of  provisions  that  are  being  packed 
in  casks. 

Dantean  (dan'te-an),  a.  \<.DaMte  +  -an.'\  Same 
as  Dantesque. 

dantell6  (dan-tel-a'),  a.  [<  P.  denteU,  toothed, 
<  dent,  <  L.  den(t-)s  =  B.  tooth.'\  In  her.,  same 
as  dancetti. 

Dantescan  (dau-tes'kan),  a.  \_As  Dantesque  + 
-are.]    Same  as  Dantesque.     [Bare.] 

Dantescan  commentators  and  scholars. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  291. 

Dantesque  (dan-tesk'),  a.  [=  p.  dantesque,  < 
It.  dantesco,  <  Dante.'i  Having  the  character- 
istics of  the  poet  Dante  or  his  works;  resem- 
bling Dante  or  his  style ;  more  especially,  char- 
acterized by  a  lofty  and  impressive  sublimity, 
with  profound  sadness.    Also  Dantean. 

To  him  [Dante],  longing  with  an  intensity  which  only 
the  word  Dantesque  will  express  to  realize  an  ideal  upon 
earth,  and  continually  baffled  and  misunderstood,  the  far 
greater  part  of  bis  mature  life  must  have  been  labor  and 
sorrow.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  19. 

Dantist  (dan'tist),  n.  [=  It.  dantista;  as  Dante 
+  -ist.']  A  person  especially  interested  or 
versed  in  the  works  of  Dante  and  the  literature 
concerning  him. 
danton  (dan'ton),  V.  t.  [Sc,  a  form  of  E. 
daunt.'\  1.  To  subdue. 
To  danton  rebels  and  conspirators  against  him. 

Pitscottie,  Chron.  of  Scotland,  p.  87. 

2.  To  tame  or  break  in  (a  horse). 

It  becometh  a  prince  best  of  any  man  to  be  a  faire  and 
good  horseman :  use,  therefore,  to  ride  and  danton  great 
and  courageous  horses. 

Quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  17. 

3.  To  intimidate ;  daunt. 

Mischanter  fa'  me 
If  aught  of  thee,  or  of  thy  mammy, 
Shall  ever  danton  me,  or  awe  me.  Burns. 

Dantonian  (dan-to'ni-an),  a.      [<  Danton  + 

-jam.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  G.  J.  Danton.    See 

Dantonist. 
Dantonist  (dan'ton-ist),  n.    [<  Danton  +  -ist.2 

An  adherent  of  Georges  Jacques  Danton  (1759- 

94),  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  French 

revolution. 
Dantophilist  (dan-tof'i-list),  n.     [<  Dante  + 

Gr.  ipLAelv,  love,  4-  4st.']    A  lover  of  Dante  or 

of  his  writings. 
The  veneration  of  DantophUists  for  their  master  is  that 

of  disciples  for  their  saint. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  26. 

Dantzic  beer,  ■water,  etc.    See  the  noxms. 

Danubian  (da-nu'bi-an),  a.  [<  LL.  DanuUus, 
L.  Danuvius,  Gr.  i^avo'vfiiog  (G.  Donau,  etc.),  the 
Danube.]  Pertaining  to  or  bordering  on  the 
Danube,  a  large  river  of  Europe  flowing  into 
the  Black  Sea — Danubian  principalities,  a  former 
designation  of  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  on  the  lower  Danube,  forming  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  now  united  to  form  the  kingdom  of  Rumania. 

dap  (dap),  V.  i.  [Also  dope;  a  form  of  daji  or 
dop.]  In  angling,  to  drop  or  let  fall  the  bait 
gently  into  the  water. 


Flowering  Branch 

of  Mezereon 

( Daphne  Meze- 

reutn). 
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With  these— and  a  short  line  I  shewed  to  angle  for 
chub  — you  may  dape  or  dap. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  5. 

dapaticalf  (da-pat'i-kal),  a.  [<  LL.  dapaUcus 
(rare),  sumptuous,  <  tl.  daps,  a  feast.]  Sump- 
tuous in  cheer.     Bailey. 

dapet  (dap),  )i.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  daped,  ppr.  dap- 
ing.     Same  as  dap. 
daphnad  (daf  nad),  n.   One  of  the  Thymeleacece. 

Lindley. 
daphnal  (daf'nal),  a.  [<  Daphne  +  -al.']  In 
hot.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  related  to  the  daph- 
nads:  as,  the  daphnal  alliance  (the  daphnads 
and  the  laurels).  See  Daphne. 
Daphne  (daf'ne),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  daphne,  <  Gr. 
dafvr;,  the  laurel,  or  rather  the  bay-tree  (in 
myth,  a  nymph  beloved  of  Apollo  and  meta- 
morphosed into  a  laurel),  also,  later,  dd(j)voc, 
dial.  Xi(j>vr!,  also  Savx^n,  6avxv6g,  prob.  orig. 
*daFtiij  =  (with  var.  term.)  L.  laurus,  laurel: 
see  Laurus,  laurel.'\  1.  In  6ot, 
a  genus  of  small  erect  or  trail- 
ing shrubs  of  the  natural  order 
Thymeleacece,  including  about  40 
species  of  the  temperate  regions 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Someof  thespe- 
cies  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their 
beauty  or  fragrance,  others  are  of  medici- 
nal importance,  and  a  few  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  hemp  and  paper 
from  the  tough  stringy  baric  The  most 
generally  known  species  are  the  daphne- 
or  spurge-laurel,  D.  Laureolti,  with  ever- 
green leaves  and  green  axillary  flowers ; 
the  mezereon,  Z).^€zerewm,  witli  very  fra- 
grant flowers;  the  spurge- flax,  D.  Gnidi- 
um;  and  D.  Cneorum,  a  trailing  shrub 
with  a  profusion  of  bright  rose-colored 
and  exquisitely  fragrant  flowers.  The 
bark  and  the  fruit  of  the  mezereon  and 
some  other  species  have  strongly  acrfd 
properties,  and  have  been  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes  in  medicine. 
2.  \l.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 
daphnetin  (daf'net-in),  «.  [<  Daphne  +  -et- 
+  -in^.'\  A  crystalline  substance  derived  from 
daphuiu,  having  the  formula  CaHgOi  +  H2O. 
Daphnia  (daf'ni-a),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  da^w? :  see 
Daphne.']  A  genus  of  minute  fresh-water  c,la- 
docerous  entomostra- 
oous  crustaceans,  the 
type  of  .the  family 
Daphniidw,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole 
order  Daphniacea  or 
Cladocera.  The  species 
are  among  the  many  small 
crustaceans  known  as  wa- 
ter-fleas. The  best-known 
species  is  D.  pulex,  the 
"branch-horned"  water- 
flea,  which  is  a  favorite 
microscopic  object.  The 
head  is  prolonged  into  a 
snout,  and  is  provided  with 
a  single  central  compound 
eye ;  it  is  also  furnislied 
with  antennae  whicli  act  as 
oars,  propelling  it  through 
the  water  by  a  series  of 
short  springs  or  jerks. 
These  animals  are  very 
abundant  in  many  ponds 
and  ditches;  and  as  they  as- 
sume ared  color  in  summer, 
the  swarms  which  abound 
in  stagnant  water  impart  to  it  the  appearance  of  blood. 
Daphniacea (daf-ni-a'se-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Daph- 
nia  +  -aoea.]  The  water-fleas  as  a  superfam- 
ily:  same  as  Cladocera. 
daphniaceOUS  (daf-ni-a'sMus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Daphniacea. 
daphniad  (daf'ni-ad),  n.  [<  Daphnia  +  -adi.] 
One  of  the  DaphniidcB  or  Daphniacea;  a  clado- 
oerous  crustacean ;  a  water-flea. 
daphniid  (daf 'ni-id),  n.     [<  Daphnia  +  -i(J2.] 

Same  as  daphniad. 
Daphnlidse  (daf-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Daphnia 
+  -idx.i  The  family  of  water-fleas,  typified 
by  the  genus  Daphnia.  It  is  sometimes  contermi- 
nous with  the  order  Cladocera,  and  is  then  identical  with 
Daphniacea;  but  it  is  usually  much  restricted,  as  one  of 
about  six  families  into  which  the  daphniads  are  divided. 
Also  Baphniadce,  Daphnidea,  DaphnidcB,  Daphnides, 
Daphnoides. 

daphnin  (daf 'nin),  n.  [<  Daphne  +  -in^.}  A 
glucoside  found  in  the  bark  and  flowers  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Daphne,  it  forms  prismatic 
transparent  crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  formula  CisHjuOg  -|-  2H2O. 

daphnioid  (daf'ni-oid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Daphnia 
+  -oid.]    I,  a.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the 
Daphniacea ;  oladoeerous,  as  a  water-flea. 
II.  n.  A  cladocerous  crustacean. 

daphnoid  (daf'noid),  a.    Same  as 
En<yyc.  Brit. 


Side  View  of  Water-flea  I^Daph- 
nia),  one  of  the  cladocerous 
Branchiopoda,  highly  magnified : 
the  appendages  not  figured  except- 

X 11',  antennule ;  IP"',  mandible  ; 


>ng      . 

/.  compound  eye  ;  /",  simple  eye 
X,  shell-gland;  cs,  cephalostegite. 
separated  at  f  ^,  cervical  depression, 
from  ms,  omostegite ;  lb,  labrum  ; 
c,  heart. 
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daphnomancy  (daf 'no-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  6a^vti, 
the  laurel-tree,  +  fiavreia,  divination.]  Sooth- 
saying by  means  of  the  laurel. 

dapifert  (dap'i-fer),  n.  [L.,  <  daps,  a  feast,  -t- 
ferre  =  E.  fteari.]  A  court  official  correspond- 
ing to  the  steward  of  an  ordinary  household. 
Sometimes  called  discthegn. 

dapper  (dap'er),  fl.  [<  ME.  daper,  pretty^  neat, 
<  D.  dapper,  brave,  valiant,  =  MLG.  LGr.  dap- 
per, heavy,  weighty,  strong,  brave,  =  OHG. 
tapfar,  heavy,  weighty,  MHG.  tapfer,  dapfer, 
tapfel,  heavy,  firm,  brave,  G.  tapfer,  .brave 
(cf.  Dan.  and  Sw.  tapper,  brave,  prob.  of  D. 
or  G.  origin).]  1.  Pretty;  elegant;  neat; 
trim. 

The  dapper  ditties  that  I  wont  devise 

To  f cede  youthes  f ancie,  and  the  flocking  fry, 

Delighten  much.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  October. 

A  spirit  of  dapper  intellectual  dandyism,  of  which  ele- 
gant verbiage  and  a  dainty  and  debilitating  spiritualism 
are  the  outward  shows  and  covering,  infects  too  much  of 
the  popular  verse.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  47. 

2.  Small  and  active ;  nimble;  brisk;  lively. 

A  little  dapper  man.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

On  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves. 

Trip  the  pert  faeries  and  the  dapper  elves. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  118. 
We  [mankind]  are  dapper  little  busybodies,  and  run 
this  way  and  that  way  superserviceably. 

Emerson,  Civilization. 

[Now  only  sarcastic  or  contemptuous  in  both 
senses.] 

dapperling  (dap'er-ling),  n.  [<  dapper  +  dim. 
-Kregrl.]     A  dwarf;  a  little  fellow. 

dapperpy  (dap'6r-pi),  a.  Of  diapered  and  va- 
riegated woolen  cloth.     [Scotch.] 

O  he  has  pou'd  aflf  his  dapperpy  coat, 
The  silver  buttons  glanced  bonny. 

Annan  Water  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  189). 

dapple  (dap'l),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  *dappel,  *dap- 
pul  (in  comp.  dappul-gray :  see  dapple-gray), 
a  spot,  <  Icel.  depill  (for  *dapill),  a  spot,  a  dot 
(hence  depill,  a  dog  with  spots  over  his  eyes) 
(=  Norw.  depel,  a  pool,  a  splash  of  water  or 
other  liquid,  a  puddle,  mud),  <  dapi  =  Norw. 
dape  =  Sw.  dial,  depp,  a  pool;  cf.  Dan.  dial. 
duppe,  a  hole  where  water  collects ;  MD.  dohbe, 
a  pit,  pool,  =  E.  dial,  dui,  a  pool:  see  dui^.] 

1.  n.  1 .  A  spot ;  a  dot ;  one  of  a  number  of  va- 
rious spots,  as  on  an  animal's  skin  or  coat. 

He  had  ...  as  many  eyes  on  his  body  as  my  gray  mare 
hath  dapples.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ai-cadia,  ii.  271. 

2.  A  dappled  horse. 

II.  a.  Marked  with  spots;  spotted;  varie- 
gated with  spots  of  different  colors  or  shades 
of  color :  as,  a  dapple  horse. 

Some  dapple  mists  still  floated  along  the  peaks  of  the 
hills.  Scott. 

dapple  (dap'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  plappled,  ppr. 
dappling.  [<  dapple,  «.]  To  spot;  variegate 
with  spots. 

The  gentle  day  .  .  . 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray. 

Shale,  Much  Ado,  v.  3. 
A  surface  dappled  o'er  with  shadows  flung 
From  many  a  brooding  cloud.  Wordsworth. 

It  is  summer,  and  the  flickering  shadows  of  forest-leaves 
dapple  the  roof  of  the  little  porch. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  240. 

dapple-bay  (dap'l-ba'),  a.  [<  dapple  +  hay^: 
see  dapple-gray.]  Of  a  bay  color  variegated  by 
dapples,  or  spots  of  a  different  color  or  shade. 

dappled  (dap'ld),  a.  [<  dapple,  n.,  +  -ed^.] 
Spotted;  variegated  with  spots  of  different 
colors  or  shades. 

Dappled  Flanders  mares. 

Fope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount,  1.  60. 

The  sky-lark  shakes  his  dappled  wing. 

J.  It.  Drake,  Culprit  Eay,  p.  62. 

dapple-gray  (dap'1-gra'),  a.  [<  ME.  dapple-, 
dappul-gray,  <  *dappel,  *dappul,  a  spot  (see 
dapple),  +  gray.]  Of  a  gray  color  variegated 
by  spots  of  a  different  color  or  shade. 

His  steede  was  al  dappel-gray. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  173, 

Daption  (dap'ti-on),  n.  [NL.  (Stephens,  1825) ; 
also  written  Daptium,  and  Daptes;  <  Gr.  6a- 
TTTTiQ,  an  eater,  <  Sairruv,  devour.]  A  notable 
genus  of  petrels,  of  the  family  Procellariidce 
and  section  (Estrelatece.  They  have  the  bill  com- 
paratively dilated,  with  a  wide  and  partly  naked  interra- 
mal  space,  oblique  sulci  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble, a  small  weak  unguis,  and  long  nasal  tubes ;  a  short, 
rounded  tail;  and  plumage  spotted  on  the  upper  parts 
with  black  and  white.  They  are  birds  of  moderate  size. 
The  type  and  only  species  is  D.  capense,  the  damier.  Cape 
pigeon,  or  pintado  petrel.  Calopetes  (Sundevall,  1873)  is 
a  synonym.    See  cut  in  next  column. 


Dardanian 


Ca.pe  P  geon  {Daptton  capense) 


Daptrius  (dap'tri-us),  n.  [Nli.  (Vieillot,  1816), 
<  Gr.  ddwTpia,  fem.  to  oanTrj^,  an  eater:  see  Dap- 
tion.] A  genus  of  South  American  hawks,  tne 
tjrpe  of  which  is  D.  ater.  They  have  circular  nos- 
trils with  a  central  tubercle ;  the  plumage  of  the  adult 


South  American  Hawk  (.Daptrius  ater). 

is  black  with  a  white  basal  bar  on  the  tail ;  the  produced 
cere  and  naked  sides  of  the  head  are  reddish.  The  length 
of  the  adult  is  about  16}  inches. 

dar^t,  V.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  dare^. 

dar^  (dar),  n.    Same  as  dace,  1. 

darapti  (da-rap'ti)^  n.  The  mnemonic  name 
given  by  Petrus  Hispanus  to  that  mood  of  the 
third  figure  of  syllogism  in  which  the  two  prem- 
ises are  universal  and  affirmative  and  the  con- 
clusion is  particular  and  affirmative.  These  dis- 
tinctions of  quantity  and  quality  are  indicated  by  the 
three  vowels  of  the  word,  a-a-i.  The  letter  p  indicates 
that  the  reduction  to  direct  reasoning  is  to  be  performed 
by  converting  by  accident  the  minor  premise,  and  the 
initial  d  shows  that  the  direct  mood  so  reached  is  daiii. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  a  syllogism  in  darapti :  All 
griffins  breathe  fire ;  but  all  griffins  are  animals ;  there- 
fore, some  animals  breathe  fire.  Some  logicians  deny  the 
validity  of  this  mood. 

darbar,  n.     See  durhar. 

darbha  (dar'ba),  n.  [Skt.  darhha.]  A  coarse 
grass,  the  Poa'cynosuroides,  much  venerated  by 
the  Hindus,  and  employed  by  the  Brahmans  in 
their  religious  ceremonies. 

darby  (dar'bi),  n. ;  pi.  darbies  (-biz).  [Appar. 
from  the  personal  name  Darby  or  Derby.  The 
phrase  "father  Derbies  bands"  for  handcuffs 
occilrs  in  Gascoigne's  "Steele  Glas"  (1576).] 

1.  pi.  Handcuffs.     [Slang.] 

Hark  ye !  Jem  Clink  will  fetch  you  the  darbies. 

Scott,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  xjoau. 

2.  A  plasterers'  tool  consisting  of  a  thin  strip 
of  wood  about  3  or  3^  feet  long  and  7  inches 
broad,  with  two  handles  at  the  back,  used  for 
floating  a  ceiling. 

Darbyltes  (dar'bi-its),  n.  pi.    See  Plymouth 

Brethren,  under  brother. 
darcet  (dars),  n.     [Also  darse;  <  ME.  darce, 

darse :  see  dace.]    An  earlier  form  of  dace. 

Kooche,  darce,  Makerelle. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 

Dardan  (diir'dan),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Dardanus, 
adj..  <  Dardanus,  Gr.  Adpdavog:  see  def.]  I..»- 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  Dardanus  or  Dardama, 
an  ancient  city  near  the  later  Troy  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, or  to  its  people,  the  Dardani,  named  from  a. 
mythical  founder,  Dardanus,  ancestor  of  Pnam, 
kiug  of  Troy;  hence,  in  poetical  use,  Trojan. 
II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Dardanus  or  Daida 
nia ;  poetically,  a  Trojan. 

Dardanian  (dar-da'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  !•  ■''<"■■ 
danius  =  Dardamts:  see  Dardan.]  Same  as 
Dardan. 


dardaninin 

daxdanitunt  (dar-da'm-um),  n.     [Neut.  of  L. 
Dardanius:  see  Bardanian.^    A  bracelet. 
A  golden  ring  that  shines  upon  thy  thumb, 
About  thy  wrist  the  rich  Dardanium. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  28. 

dardy-line  (dar'di-lin),  n.  [<  *dardy  (<  P. 
darder,  dart,  shoot,  harpoon,  spear,  <  dard,  E. 
darfi-,  q.  V. )  +  Krae.]  A  kind  of  rigging  of  Uiies 
used  to  oatoh  herrings,  a  piece  of  lead  about  IJ 
pouuds  in  weight  is  attached  to  a  line,  whicli  carries  at 
short  intervals  transverse  pieces  of  whalebone  or  cane  hav- 
ing unbaited  hoola  at  either  end.  Day,  British  Fislies. 
[Local,  Eng.l 

dare^  (dar),  v.  t. ;  pret.  dared  or  durst,  pp. 
dared,  ppr.  daring.  [A  form  orig.  indicative, 
<  ME.  1st  (and  3d)  pers.  sing,  dar,  der,  dear,  < 
AS.  dear,  dearr  (for  *dears)  =  OS.  gi-dar  = 
OFries.  dor,  dur,  also  by  confusion  thor,  tkur, 
=  MLG.  dar  =  OHGr.  gi-tar,  MHG.  tar,  gi-tar=: 
Dan.  tor  =  8w.  tor  =  Goth,  ga-dars,  I  dare,  an  old 
preterit  present, with  new  inf.,  ME.  durren,  durn 
(also  by  conformation  daren,  darn),  <  AS.  dur- 
ran  =  OS.pi-durran  =  OFries.  *dura,  *dora,  also 
by  confusion  *thura,  *thora,  =  MLGr.  dor  en  = 
OHG.  girturran  =  Icel.  thor  a  =  Sw.  tora  =  Dan. 
fwrde  =  Goth,  ga-daursan  (with  new  weak  pret- 
erit, E.  durst,  <  ME.  durste,  dorste  (two  sylla- 
bles), <  AS.  dorste  (for  *dors-de)  =  OS.  gi-dorsta 
=  OFries.  dorste.  thorste  =  MLG.  dorste  =  OHG. 
*gi-torsta,  MHG.  torste  =  leel.  thordhi  =  Sw. 
torde  =  Dan.  turde  =  Goth,  ga-daursta),  dare, 
=  Gr.  dapaelv,  dappelv,  be  bold,  dare  {dapavq, 
Bpaavg,  bold),  =  OBulg.  druzaU,  dare,  =  Skt. 
•/  dharsh,  dare.  In  some  forms,  as  the  ME., 
Fries.,  and  Soand.,  there  is  conJEusion  with  a 
different  preterit  verb,  ME.  tharf,  also  darf,  < 
AS.  thearf,  inf.  thwrfan,  =  OFries.  thurf,  inf. 
*thnrva,  =  OHG.  dwrfan  =  Icel.  thurfa  =  Goth. 
ihaurban,  have  need,  which  in  D.  durven  =  G. 
dilrfen,  dare,  has  completely  displaced  the  form 
corresponding  to  B.  rfare  .•  see  darf,  tharf .^  1. 
To  be  bold  enough  (to  do  something);  have 
courage,  strength  of  mind,  or  hardihood  (to 
undertake  some  action  or  project);  not  to  be 
afraid ;  venture :  followed  by  an  infinitive  (with 
or  without  to)  as  object,  or  sometimes,  by  el- 
lipsis, used  absolutely. 

1  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
And  what  they  dare  to  dream  of  dare  to  do. 

Lowell,  Comm.  Ode. 
lOrlginally  and  still  often  used  in  the  third  person  of  the 
present  tense  without  a  personal  termination,  and  in  such 
case  always  followed  by  the  infinitive  without  to :  as,  he 
dare  not  do  it. 

Lo,  Conscience  dooth  chide ! 
For  loase  of  catel  he  dar  not  flgt. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 

One  dares  not  light  a  large  candle,  except  company's 

coming  in.  Steele,  Lying  Lover,  iv.] 

a.  To  venture  on ;  attempt  boldly  to  perf  oi-m. 
But  this  thing  dare  not.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  challenge  ;  provoke  to  action,  especially 
by  asserting  or  implying  that  one  lacks  courage 
to  accept  the  challenge;  defy:  as,  to  dare  a 
man  to  fight. 

I  taught  him  how  to  manage  arms,  to  dare 
An  enemy,  to  court  both  death  and  dangers. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 
I  whipt  him  for  robbing  an  orchard  once  when  he  was  but 

a  child  — 
"The  farmer  dared  me  to  do  it,"  he  said ;  he  was  always 
so  wild.  Tennyson,  Bizpah. 

4.  To  arouse ;  rouse.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  i  dare  say, 
I  suppose  or  believe ;  I  presume ;  I  thinlc  lilcely :  a  wealc 
affirmation,  generally  implying  some  degree  of  indifference 
in  assertion  or  assent. 

Joseph  S.  0,  yes,  I  find  great  use  in  that  screen. 
Sir  Peter  T.  I  dare  say  you  must,  certainly. 

Sheridam,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

darel  (dar),  n.  [<  dare^,  v.'\  If.  The  quality 
of  being  daring;  venturesomeness;  boldness; 
dash;  spirit. 

It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  your  great  enterprise. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 
2.  A  challenge ;  defiance. 

Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Ctesar. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  2. 

To  take  a  dare,  to  receive  a  challenge  without  accept- 
ing it.    [Colloq.] 

It  was  not  consonant  with  the  honor  of  such  a  man  as 
Bob  to  take  a  dare ;  so  against  first  one  and  then  another 
aspiring  hero  he  had  fought,  until  at  length  there  was  none 
that  ventured  any  more  to  "  give  a  dare"  to  the  victor  of 
so  many  battles.  E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  x. 

dare^t  (dar),  v.  [<  MB.  daren,  darien,  dayren, 
he  or  lie  in  fear,  terrify;  of.  Sw.  darra,  trem- 
ble, shiver,  =  Dan.  dirre,  tremble,  quiver, 
vibrate,  =  LG.  bedaren,  become  still,  =  D.  6e- 
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daren,  abate,  become  calm,  compose.  Perhaps 
ult.  a  secondary  form  of  ME.  dasen,  be  stupe- 
fied, tr.  stupefy,  daze :  see  daze.^    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  be  in  fear;  tremble  with  fear ;  be  stupe- 
fied or  dazed  with  fear.  Specifically— 2.  To 
lie  still  in  fear;  lurk  in  dread;  especially,  lie 
or  squat  close  to  the  ground,  like  a  frightened 
bird  or  hare;  look  anxiously  around,  as  such  a 
lurking  creature. 

These  weddid  men  that  lye  and  dare. 
As  in  a  forme  lith  a  wery  hare. 

Chaucer,  Shipman's  Tale,  1. 103. 
3.  To  droop;  languish. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  strike  with  fear;  terrify; 
daunt;  dismay. 

Now  me  bus,  as  a  beggar,  my  bread  for  to  thigge 
At  doris  vpon  dayes,  that  dayres  me  full  sore  : 
Till  I  come  to  my  kyth,  can  I  non  othir. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  13650. 

For  I  have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  mischiefs. 
Would  dare  a  woman. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  terrify  and  catch  (larks),  as  by  means 
of  a  mirror  or  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  or  by  walk- 
ing round  with  a  hawk  on  the  fist  where  they 
are  crouching,  and  then  throwing  a  net  over 
them. 

Enclos'd  the  bush  about,  and  there  him  tooke. 
Like  darred  Larke.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VH.  vi.  47. 

If  we  live  thus  tamely. 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet. 
Farewell  nobility ;  let  his  grace  go  forward. 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  like  larks. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

dare^t  (dar),  m.  [<dare2,«.,]  A  mirror  for  daring 
larks. 

The  dare  for  larks,  or  mirror  surrounded  by  smaller  ones, 
over  the  mantel-piece,  which  exercised  many  commenta- 
tors on  the  print,  appears  in  the  picture. 

The  Athemeum,  Jan.  28, 1888,  p.  122. 

dare^  (dar),  n.  [Also  written  dar  (ME.),  <  P. 
dard  (pron.  dar),  and  in  older  form  dart  (and 
in  another  form  darse,  darce,  >  E.  dace);  all 
lilt,  identical  with  dart,  a  missile :  see  dace  and 
dart^.']     Same  as  dace,  1.     [Local,  Eng.] 

dare*t,  «•     A  Middle  English  form  of  deer. 

daredevil  (dar'dev'l),  n.  and  a.  [<  dare,  v.,  + 
obj.  devil.']  I.  n.  One  who  fears  nothing  and 
will  attempt  anything;  a  reckless  fellow;  a 
desperado. 

A  liumorous  dare-devil — the  very  man  to  suit  my  pur- 
pose. Bulwer. 

II.  a.  Characteristic  of  or  appropriate  to  a 
daredevil ;  reckless ;  inconsiderately  rash  and 
venturesome. 

I  doubt  if  Kebecca,  whom  we  have  seen  piously  praying 
for  consols,  would  have  exchanged  her  poverty  and  the 
dare-devil  excitement  and  chances  of  her  life  for  Osborne's 
money  and  the  humdrum  gloom  which  enveloped  him. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xlii. 

daredevilism  (dar'dev'l-izm),  «.  [<  daredevil 
+  4sm.']     Same  as  daredeviltry. 

daredeviltry  (dar'dev"l-tri),  n.  [<  daredevil 
+  -try,  for  -^y,  as  in  deviltry.']  The  character 
or  conduct  of  a  daredevil;  recklessness;  ven- 
turesomeness. 

His  rude  guardian  addressed  himself  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  this  facial  expression ;  it  had  not  enough  of  mod- 
esty in  it,  for  instance,  or  of  dare-deviltry. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  8. 

dare-doingt,  der-doingt,  a.  [Pound  only  in 
the  second  spelling,  used  by  Spenser,  as  if  ppr. 
of  dare  do  taken  as  a  single  verb  in  the  passage 
from  Chaucer  cited  under  daring-do.  See  dar- 
ing-do.]   Daring;  bold. 

Me  ill  besits,  that  in  der-ddng  armes 

And  honours  suit  my  vowed  dales  do  spend. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  10. 

darefult  (dar'ful),  a.  [<  dare^-  +  -ful.]  Full  of 
defiance. 

We  might  have  met  them  dare/ul,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.   Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

darer  (dar'er),  n.    One  who  dares  or  defies;  a 
challenger. 
Don  Michael,  Leon ;  another  darer  come. 

Fletcher,  Kule  a  Wife,  iii.  1. 

darft,  V.    See  fharf. 

darg  (darg),  n.  [Sc,  sometimes  spelled  dargue, 
formerly  darlc,  a  contr.  of  dawerk,  daywerh,  day- 
warJc  =  day^orh:  see  day^oork.]  1.  A  day's 
work;  a  task  for  a  day.  It  is  sometimes  redun- 
dantly called  day's  darg. 
I  can  do  as  gude  a  day's  darg  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life. 
Scott,  Monastery,  ui. 

They  [the  tenants]  are  subject  also  to  a  (tero  (or  day's 
work)  for  every  acre.  Statiet.  Ace.  of  Scot.,  VIII.  602. 

Hence  — 2.  A  certain  task  of  work,  whether 
more  or  less  than  the  measure  of  a  day. 

He  never  wrought  a  good  dark,  that  went  grumbling 
about.  Kelly,  Scotch  Proverbs,  p.  143. 


To  be  em- 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Daric,  ID  the  British  Museum.    (Size- 

of  the  origiual.) 


daring-hardy 

darg  (darg),  V.  i.     [Sc,  <  darg,  n.] 
ployed  at  day-work. 

Glad  to  fa'  to  wark  that's  killing. 
To  common  darguin.g. 

R.  Galloway,  Poems,  p.  119. 

darger  (dar'ger),  n.  [As  darg  +  -erl;  ult.  a 
contT.ot  day-worker.]  A  day-worker.  [Scotch.], 

The  croonin'  kie  the  byre  drew  nigh. 
The  darger  left  his  thrift. 

Border  Minstreley,  III.  357. 

dargie  (dar'gi),  n.  [E.  dial. ;  origin  obscure.  Cf . 
dargs.]    A  local  English  name  of  the  coal-fish. 

dargs  (dargz),  n.  [Cf.  dargie.]  A  local  Scotch 
name  of  the  whiting. 

daric  (dar'ik),  n.  [<  NL.  darieus,  <  Gr.  Sapeiadg 
(sc.  arar^p,  stater),  said  to  have  been  first  coined 
by  Darius  I.,  king  of  Persia,  and  hence  derived 
<  AapeloQ,  OPers.  Daryavush,  Darius,  but  prob. 
of  other  origin,  perhaps  <  darihu,  a  Babylonian, 
word,  said  to  mean  'a  weight'  or  'measure.'] 
A  gold  coin  current  in  antiquity  throughout 
the  Persian  empire,  and  also  in  Greece,  it  was- 
of  very  pure  gold,  was  of 
small  diameter  but  vei-y 
thick,  and  weighed  rather 
more  than  an  English  sov- 
ereign. It  has  no  inscrip- 
tion ;  the  obverse  type  is 
the  Idug  of  Pei-sia  repre- 
sented as  an  archer  or 
bearing  a  spear;  the  re- 
verse, usually  an  irregu- 
lar oblong  incuse.  Dou- 
ble darics  were  issued  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  with 
Greeit  letters,  most  of  the  known  specimens  of  which  have 
been  found  in  the  Panjab.—  Silver  darlC,  the  principal 
silver  coin  of  ancient  Persia,  closely  resembling  the  gold 
daric,  and  specifically  called  the  siglos,  but  also  known  by 
the  name  daric  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times. 

darii  (da'ri-i),  n.  The  mnemonic  name  given 
by  Petrus  Hispanus  to  that  direct  mood  of  th& 
first  figure  of  syllogism  in  which  the  major 
premise  is  universal  and  affirmative,  and  the  mi- 
nor premise  and  conclusion  are  particular  and 
affirmative.  These  distinctions  of  quantity  and  qual- 
ity are  indicated  by  the  three  vowels  of  the  word,  ayi-i. 
The  foUo-wing  is  an  example  of  a  syllogism  in  darii :  AID 
vii-tues  are  laudable ;  but  some  habits  are  virtues ;  there- 
fore, some  habits  are  laudable. 

daring  (dar'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  dare'^,  v.] 
Adventurous  courage ;  intrepidity ;  boldness ; 
adventurousness. 

daring  (dar'ing),  _p.  a.  [Ppr.  df  (Jorel,  v.]  1. 
Possessing  or  sprmging  from  adventurous  cou- 
rage; bold;  fearless;  adventurous;  reckless. 

He  knew  thee  absolute,  and  full  in  soldier. 
Daring  beyond  all  dangers.  Fletcher,  Bonduca,  v.  4, 

To  this  day  we  may  discern  in  many  parts  of  our  finan- 
cial and  commercial  system  the  marks  of  that  vigorous  in- 
tellect and  daring  spirit.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 

2.  Audacious;  impudent. 

Is  there  none 
Will  tell  the  King  I  love  him  tho'  so  late  ? 
Now — ere  he  goes  to  the  great  Battle?  none : 
Myself  must  tell  him  in  that  purer  life. 
But  now  it  were  too  daring.    Tennyson,  Guinevere;. 

=Syn.  1.  Dauntless,  undaunted,  heroic. 

daring-dot,  derring-dot,  «•  [A  phrase  adopted 
by  Spenser,  in  the  erroneous  spelling  derring  do 
(which  through  him  and  his  imitators  has  be- 
come familiar  in  literature),  from  Chaucer:  ME. 
dorryng  don,  duryng  do,  etc.,  a  syntactic  se- 
quence, consisting  otdorryng,duryng,  etc., mod. 
daring,  verbal  n.  of  dorren,  durren,  mod.  dare^y 
with  inf.  dow,do,followedby  that  ('that  which'), 
etc.  The  associated  phrase  to  dorre  do,  in  the 
last  line  of  the  passage  from  Chaucer,  consists 
of  the  inf.  do,  depending  on  the  inf.  dorre,  durre, 
dare.    The  passage  in  Chaucer  is  as  follows : 

And  certaynly  in  storye  it  is  founde 

That  Troilus  was  nevere  unto  no  wight. 

As  in  his  tyme,  in  no  degre  secounde. 

In  dorryn^-don  [var.  duryng  do,  dorynge  to  do,  16th 

cent.  ed.  daring  do]  tlmt  longeth  to  a  Knyght ; 
Al  myghte  a  geaunt  paesen  hym  of  myght. 
His  herte  ay  with  the  fivste  and  with  tlie  beste 
Stod  paregal,to  dorre  don  [var.  durre  to  do,  dore  don, 

16th  cent.  ed.  dare  don]  that  hym  leste. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  837.) 

Daring  deeds;  daring  action.     [An  intended 
"archaism":  see  etym.] 

For  ever,  who  in  derring-doe  were  dreade. 
The  loftie  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  October. 

daring-doert,  derring-doert,  «•    [See  daring- 
do.]    A  daring  and  bold  doer. 

All  mightie  men  and  dreadlnll  demng-dooers. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  38. 

daring-glassf  (dar'ing-glas),  n.    A  mirror  used 

for  daring  larks.     Bp.  Gauden. 
daring-hardyt  (darMng-har^di),  a.  Foolhardy; 

audacious.    Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 


daringly 

daringly  (dar'ing-li),  adv.  1.  With  boldness  or 
audacity;  boldly;  courageously;  fearlessly. 

Your  brother,  tired  with  success, 
Too  daringhi  upon  the  foe  did  press. 
Lord  Halifax,  On  Prince  of  Denmark's  Marriage. 

2.  Defiantly. 

Some  of  the  great  principles  of  religion  are  every  day 
openly  and  daringly  attaclted  from  the  press. 

Bp.  Atterlmry. 

daringness  (dar'ing-nes),  «.  Boldness;  cou- 
rageousness ;  audaciousness. 

The  g:reatness  and  daringness  of  our  crimes. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Works,  IV.  iv. 

darkl  (dark),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  dark,  derk,  deork, 
a.  and  n.,  <  AS.  deorc^a,.,  dark.  Connections 
uncertain.]  I.  a.  1.  Without  light;  marked 
by  the  absence  of  Ught ;  unilluminated ;  shad- 
owy :  as,  a  dark  night ;  a  dark  room. 

And  aftre  thei  maken  the  nyght  so  derk  that  no  man 
may  see  no  thing.  MandeviMe,  Travels,  p.  237. 

2.  Not  radiating  or  reflecting  light ;  wholly  or 
partially  black  or  gray  in  appearance ;  having 
the  quality  opposite  to  light  or  white :  as,  a 
dark  object ;  a  dark  color. 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark. 
And  silent  as  the  moon. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  I.  86. 
Lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  ! 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  92. 

A  dusky  barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

3.  Not  fair:  applied  to  the  complexion :  as,  the 
dorfc-skinned  races. 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale. 
Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 
The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 

TennysoUy  Lotos-Eaters. 
Differing  only  as  sisters  may  differ,  as  when  one  is  of 
lighter  and  another  of  darker  complexion. 
Gladstone,  quoted  in  S.  Dowell's  Taxes  in  England,  IL  343. 

4.  Lacking  in  light  or  brightness;  shaded; 
obscure :  as,  a  dark  day ;  the  dark  recesses  of  a 
forest.  Hence — 5.  Characterized  by  or  produ- 
cing gloom;  dreary;  cheerless:  as,  a,  dark tiiae 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

So  dark  a  mind  within  me  dwells. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xv. 
There  is,  in  every  true  woman's  heart,  a  spark  of  heav- 
enly fire,  which  .  .  .  beams  and  blazes  in  the  dark  hour 
of  adversity.  Irving,  Sketch- Book,  p.  39. 

Alone,  in  that  dark  sorrow,  hour  after  hour  crept  by. 
Whittier,  Cassandra  Southwick. 

6.  Threatening ;  frowning ;  gloomy ;  morose  : 
as,  a  dark  scowl. 

All  men  of  dark  tempers,  according  to  their  degree  of 
melancholy  or  enthusiasm,  may  find  convents  fitted  to  their 
humours.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

So  all  in  ^v^ath  he  got  to  horse  and  went ; 
While  Arthur  to  the  banquet,  dark  in  mood. 
Past,  thinking  "Is  it  Lancelot  who  hath  come?" 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

7.  Obscure;  not  easilyperceived  or  understood; 
difficult  to  interpret  or  explain :  as,  a  dark  say- 
ing ;  a  dark  passage  in  an  author. 

What  may  seem  dark  at  the  first  will  afterward  be  found 
more  plain.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  1. 

What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this  light  word? 
Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

Wise  philosophers  hold  all  writings  to  be  fruitful  in  the 
proportion  they  are  dark.  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  x. 

Hence — 8.  Concealed;  secret;  mysterious;  in- 
scrutable :  as,  keep  it  dark. 

Day,  mark'd  as  with  some  hideous  crime, 
When  the  dark  hand  struck  down  thro'  time. 
And  cancell'd  nature's  best. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxii, 

Precisely  what  is  to  be  the  manner  and  measure  of  our 

knowledge,  in  this  fuller  and  more  glorious  revelation  of 

the  future,  is  not  clear  to  us  now,  for  that  is  one  of  the 

dark  things,  or  mysteries,  of  our  present  state. 

Busknell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  159. 

9t.  Blind;  sightless. 

I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  76. 

Dr.  Heylin  (author  of  yo  Geography)  preach'd  at  ye  Abbey. 

...  He  was,  I  think,  at  this  time  quite  darke,  and  so  had 

ben  for  some  yeares.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  29, 1661. 

Thou  wretched  daughter  of  a  dark  old  man. 

Conduct  my  weary  steps.    Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 

10.  Unenlightened,  either  mentally  or  spiritu- 
ally ;  characterized  by  backwardness  in  learn- 
ing, art,  science,  or  religion;  destitute  of  know- 
ledge or  culture ;  ignorant ;  uninstructed ;  rude ; 
uncivilized:  as,  the  dark  places  of  the  earth; 
the  dark  ages. 

How  many  waste  places  are  left  as  darke  as  Salile  of  the 
Gentiles,  sitting  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death ;  with- 
out preaching  Minister,  without  light ! 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
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The  age  wherein  he  [Homer]  liv'd  was  dark;  but  he 
Could  not  want  sight  who  taught  the  world  to  see. 

Sir  J.  DenhaTn,  Progress  of  Learning. 
There  are  dark  regions  of  the  earth  where  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  find  a  righteous  man. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  430. 

11.  Morally  black;  atrocious ;  wicked ;  sinister. 
Fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  hide. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  90. 
Shame  from  our  hearts 
Unworthy  arts. 
The  fraud  designed,  the  purpose  dark. 

Whittier,  Eve  of  Election. 

Dark  ages.  See  ap'^.— Dark  days,  specifically,  days  on 
which  the  sun  is  so  completely  obscured  by  clouds  or  dry 
mists  that^  artificial  lights  have  to  be  used  for  one  or 
more  days  continuoOsly,  and  day  seems  literally  turned 
into  night.  Such  a  day  was  May  19th,  1780,  In  New  Eng- 
land; and  others  of  less  extent  were  August  9th,  1732, 
and  October  21st,  1816.  The  most  remarkable  case  on 
record  is  the  dry  fog  of  1783,  when  the  sun  was  obscured 
by  a  bluish  haze  for  many  days  in  the  summer,  through- 
out Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  in  Asia 
and  North  America. — Dark  heat,  the  heat  due  to  the  in- 
visible ultra-red  heat-rays  of  the  spectrum.  See  spectrum. 
—Dark  horse.  See  Aorse.— Dark  moon.  Seemoora.— 
Dark  room,  inphotog.,  aroom  from  which  all  actinic  rays 
of  light  have  been  excluded,used  in  the  processes  connected 
■with  the  sensitizing  of  plates  for  exposure,  for  placing  the 
plates  in  and  taking  them  from  the  plate-holders  or  dark 
slides  in  which  they  are  transported  and  exposed  in  the 
camera,  and  for  the  development  of  the  picture  after  ex- 
posure. 

It  is  most  essential  in  all  photographic  processes  to  em- 
ploy what  Is  termed  a  dark  room.  .  .  .  This  dark  room  is 
not  without  light,  but  its  light  is  of  a  quality  such  as  in  no 
way  affects  the  plate.  Span,  Encyc.  Manuf.,  p.  1536. 

To  keep  dark,  to  be  quiet,  silent,  or  secret  concerning  a 
matter. 
II.  n.  1.  The  absence  of  light ;  darkness. 
Till  the  derke  was  don,  &  the  day  sprange. 
And  the  sun  in  his  sercle  set  vppo  lof  te. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6062. 
I  believe  that  men  are  generally  still  a  little  afraid  of 
the  dark.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  142. 

Morn  broaden'd  on  the  borders  of  the  dark. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

2.  A  dark  place. 

So  I  wilt  in  the  wod  and  the  wilde  holtis, 
ffer  fro  my  feres,  and  no  freike  herde. 
Till  I  drogh  to  a  derke,  and  the  dere  lost. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2361. 
It  is  not  the  shallow  mystery  of  those  small  darks  which 
are  enclosed  by  caves  and  crumbling  dungeons ;  it  is  the 
unfathomable  mystery  of  the  sunlight  and  the  sun. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  47. 

3.  A  dark  hue ;  a  dark  spot  or  part. 

Some  darks  had  been  discovered.  Shirley. 

With  the  small  touches,  efface  the  edges,  reinforce  the 
darks,  and  work  the  whole  delicately  together. 

Ruskin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  p.  61. 

4.  A  state  of  concealment ;  secrecy :  as,  things 
done  in  the  dark. 

I  am  in  the  dark  to  all  the  world,  and  my  nearest  friends 
behold  me  but  in  a  cloud. 

Sir  T,  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  ii.  4. 

5.  An  obscured  or  unenlightened  state  or  con- 
dition; obscurity;  a  state  of  ignorance:  as,  I 
am  still  in  the  dark  regarding  his  intentions. 

While  men  are  in  the  dark  they  will  be  always  quarrel- 
ling. StUlingJleet,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 
As  to  its  [the  city  of  Quinam's]  distance  from  the  Sea,  its 
bigness,  strength,  riches,  &c.,  I  am  yet  In  the  dark. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  7. 
We  are  .  .  .  inthedarfcrespectingtheofflceof  thelarge 
viscus  called  the  spleen. 

Huxley  and  Toumans,  Physiol.,  §  1B6. 
Dark  of  the  moon.    See  moon, 
darfci  (dark),  a(fe.     [<  darfci,  a.]    In  the  dark; 
without  light. 

I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 

darkH  (dark),  V.  [<  ME.  darken,  derken,  <  AS. 
*deorcian,  in eomp.  *dndeorcian  (Somner),  make 
dark,  <  deorc,  dark:  see  dark\  a.]    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  grow  or  become  dark ;  darken. 

The  Sonne  darked  &  withdrewe  his  lyght. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T,  S.),  p.  40. 

2.  To  remain  in  the  dark;  lurk;  lie  hidden  or 
concealed. 

And  ther  she  syt  and  darketh  wonder  stille. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  816. 
All  day  the  bestes  darked  in  here  den  stille. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  1.  2723. 

II.  trans.  To  make  dark;  darken;  obscure. 
Fair  when  that  cloud  of  pride,  which  oft  doth  dark 
Her  goodly  light,  with  smiles  she  drives  away.  Spender. 
Pagan  Poets  that  audaciously 
Haue  sought  to  dark  the  ever  Memory 
Of  Gods  greeat  works. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 
Dark  thy  clear  glass  with  old  Falernian  wine. 

B.  Jonson,  tr.  of  Martial's  Epigrams,  viii.  77. 

dark^t  (dark),  n.  [The  more  orig.  form  of  darg, 
ult.  a  contr.  of  day-work:  see  darg.']  An  obso- 
lete form  of  darg. 


darkle 

dark-apostrophe  (dark'a-pos"tro-fe),  n.   See 
apostrophe^,  2. 

dark-arches    (dark'ar'ohez),   n.     A  British 
noctuid  moth,  Sadena  monoglypha. 
darkemon,  n.    Same  as  adarkon. 
darken  (dar'kn),  v.    [<  darJc^  +  -eni.  Of.  dark^, 
V.2    I.  intrans.  1.  To  grow  dark  or  darker. 
Some  little  of  this  marvel  he  too  saw, 
E-eturning  o'er  the  plain  that  then  began 
To  darken  under  Camelot.    Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 
The  autumnal  evening  darkens  round. 

M.  Arnold,  The  Grande  Chartreuse. 
2.  To  grow  less  white  or  clear ;  assume  a  darker 
hue  or  appearance:  as,  white  paper  darkens 
with  age. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  deprive  of  light ;  make  dark 
or  darker:  as,  to  darken  a  room  by  closing  the 
shutters. 

They  [the  locusts]  covered  the  face  ot  the  whole  earth 
so  that  the  land  was  darkened.  Ex.  x.  15.* 

Whether  the  darkened  room  to  muse  invite. 
Or  whiten'd  wall  provoke  the  skewer  to  write. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  97. 
Returned  to  London,  she  [Mrs.  Browning]  began  the  life 
which  she  continued  for  so  many  years,  confined  to  one 
large  and  commodious,  but  darkened  chamber. 

Pen  Portraits  of  Literary  Women,  IL  101. 

2.  To  obscure  or  shut  out  the  light  of. 

It  blows  also  sometimes  very  hard  from  the  south  west ; 
and  when  these  winds  are  high,  it  raises  the  sand  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  darkens  the  sun,  and  one  cannot  see  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 195. 

Mr.  Bucket  came  out  again,  exhorting  the  others  to  be 

vigilant,  darkened  his  lantern,  and  once  more  took  his  seat. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  Ivii. 

3.  To  render  less  white  or  clear;  impart  a 
darker  hue  to :  as,  exposure  to  the  sun  darkens 
the  complexion. 

A  picture  of  his  little  cousin,  truthfully  painted,  her 
face,  darkened  by  the  sun,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
clear  white  of  her  dress,  veil,  and  garland. 

St.  Nicholas,  XV.  10. 

4.  To  obscure  or  cloud  thei  meaning  or  intelli- 
gence of;  perplex;  render  vague  or  uncertain. 

Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge?  Job  xxxviii.  2. 

Love  is  the  tyrant  of  the  heart ;  it  darkens  Reason,  con- 
founds discretion.  Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iii.  3. 

Such  was  his  wisdom,  that  his  confidence  did  seldom 
darken  his  foresight,  especially  in  things  near  hand. 

Baeon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

5.  To  render  gloomy;  sadden. 

All  joy  is  darkened,  the  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone. 

Isa.  xxiv.  11. 
Calvin,  whose  life  was  darkened  by  disease,  had  a  mor- 
bid and  gloomy  element  in  his  theology. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  64. 

6.  To  deprive  of  vision;  strike  with  blindness. 

Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  may  not  see. 

Bom.  xi.  10. 

Hence — 7.  To  deprive  of  intellectual  or  spir- 
itual light;  sink  in  darkness  or  ignorance. 
Their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Rom.  i.  21. 

8.  To  sully;  make  foul;  make  less  bright  or 
lustrous. 

I  must  not  think  there  are 
Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  4. 
You  are  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir. 
Even  by  your  own.  SAoft.,  Cor.,  iv.  7. 

9.  To  hide ;  conceal. 

The  veil  that  darkened  from  our  sidelong  glance 
The  inexorable  face.  Lowell,  Agasslz,  i.  1. 

To  darken  one's  door,  to  enter  one's  house  or  room  as 
a  visitor :  generally  or  always  with  an  implication  that 
the  visit  is  unwelcome. 

Oh,  pity  me  then,  when,  day  by  day. 
The  stout  fiend  darkens  my  parlor  door. 

Whittier,  Demon  of  the  Study. 

darkener  (dar'kn-6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  darkens. 

He  [Sumner]  was  no  darkener  of  counsel  by  words  with, 
out  knowledge.  N.  A.  Bev.,  CXXVI.  23. 

darkey,  n.    See  darky. 

darkfult  (dark'fid),  a.    [ME.  derkful;  <  dark^ 

n.,  +  -ful,  1.]    Full  of  darkness. 
All  thy  body  shall  be  darkful.  Wydif,  Luke  xi.  34. 

darkheadt,  n.     [MB.  deorkhede,  derkhede,  dure- 

hede;  <  dark^  +  -head.']    Darkness. 

Al  o  tide  of  the  dai  we  were  in  durchede. 

St.  Brandan,  p.  Z. 
dark-housef,  n.    A  mad-house. 

Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as 
well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do. 

SAaft.,  As  you  Like  it,  lu,  2. 

darkle  (dar'kl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  darkled, 
ppr.  darkling.  [Assumed  from  darkling,  adv., 
regarded  as  a  ppr.]  1.  To  appear  dark;  show 
indistinctly. 


darkle 

To  the  right  towers  Arthur's  lofty  seat ;  ...  to  the  left 
darkles  the  castle.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

2.  To  beodme  dark  or  gloomy. 

His  honest  brows  darkling  as  he  looked  towards  me. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Ixvi. 

darkling  (dark'ling),  adv.  [=  Se.  darkUns;  < 
dark^  +  dim.  -Ung^.}     1.  In  the  dark. 

As  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  39. 

That  though  I  wrestle  darkliTig  with  the  llend, 
I  shall  o'ercome  it.  J.  Baillie. 

Hence — 3.  Blindly;  uncertainly. 

Do  nations  float  darkling  down  the  stream  of  the  ages, 
.  .  .  swaying  with  every  wind,  and  ignorant  whither  they 
are  drifting?  Bancroft.  Hist.  Const.,  II.  3. 

darkling  (dark'ling),  a.  [Ppr.  of  darkle,  «.] 
1.  Dark;  obscure ;  gloomy. 

And  down  the  darkling  precipice 
Are  dash'd  into  the  deep  abyss. 

Moore,  Fire  Worshippers. 
What  storms  our  darkling  pathway  swept ! 

Whitticr,  Psean. 

3.  Blinded. 

The  falconer  started  up,  and  darkling  as  he  was  —for 
his  eyes  watered  too  fast  to  permit  his  seeing  anything  — 
he  would  soon  have  been  at  close  grips  with  his  insolent 
adversary.  Scott,  Abbot,  xix. 

3.  Rendering  dark ;  obscuring. 

As  many  poets  with  their  rhymes 
Oblivion's  darkling  dust  o'erwhelms. 

Lowell,  To  Holmes. 

darkling-beetle  (dark'ling-be"'tl),  n.  A  name 
of  the  Blaps  mortisaga,  a  black  beetle  of  the 
family  Tenebrionidce.  It  is  about  an  inch  long, 
and  is  found  in  cellars,  caverns,  and  other  dark 
places.    See  cut  under  Blaps. 

darklings  (dark'lingz),  ado.  [Se.  darkUns;  < 
E.  darkling  +  adverbial  ^suffix  -s.]    In  the  dark. 

Thou  wouldest  fain  persuade  me  to  do  like  some  idle 
wanton  servants,  who  play  and  talk  out  their  candle-light, 
and  then  go  darklings  to  bed.    Bp.  Hall,  Works,  VH.  344. 
She  through  the  yard  the  nearest  tak's 

An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 
An'  darkUns  graipit  [groped]  for  the  banks. 
An'  in  the  blue-clue  throws  then. 

Burns,  Halloween. 

darkly  (dark'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  derkly,  derkliche, 
<  AS.  deorcUce,  <  deorc,  E.  dark\  +  -lice,  E.  -ly^.~\ 

1.  In  a  dark  manner;  so  as  to  appear  dark;  as 
a  dark  object  or  spot. 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  Hight  to  do  thee  wrong. 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky. 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Bryant,  To  a  Waterfowl. 
What  forms  were  those  which  darkly  stood 
Just  on  the  margin  of  the  wood? 

Whittier,  Pentucket. 

2t.  Blindly;  as  one  deprived  of  sight ;  with  un- 
certainty. 

The  spere  lete  don,  reu  the  hed,  be-forn  lete  goo  ; 

After  my  f ewed,  derkly,  as  man  blynd. 

Ram.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4476. 

3.  Dimly;  obscurely;  faintly;  imperfectly. 

For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly  i  but  then  face 
to  face.  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

In  other  great  disputes  it  answers  dubiously  and  darkly 
to  the  common  reader.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  19. 

4.  Mysteriously;  with  sinister  vagueness :  as, 
it  was  darkly  hinted  that  murder  had  been 
committed. 

How  darkly,  and  how  deadly,  dost  thou  speak ! 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me.  Shak.,  B.ich.  III.,  i.  4. 

darkness  (dark'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  derknesse,  dark- 
ness; <darfci -l--»ess.]  1.  The  absolute  or  com- 
parative absence  of  light,  or  the  modification 
of  visual  sensation  produced  by  such  absence ; 
gloom.  It  may  be  due  either  (a)  to  a  deficient  illumina- 
tion, or  (b)  to  a  low  degree  of  luminosity  or  transparency 
in  the  dark  object. 

Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Gen.  i.  2. 

A  Provynce  of  the  Contree,  that  hathe  wel  in  circuyt  3 

iorneyes,  that  men  clepen  Hanyson,  is  alle  covered  with 

Derknesse,  with  outen  ony  brightnesse  or  light ;  so  that 

no  man  may  see  ne  here,  ne  no  man  dar  entren  in  to  hem. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  260. 

Darkness  might  then  be  defined  as  ether  at  rest ;  light 
as  ether  in  motion.  But  in  reality  the  ether  is  never  at 
rest,  for  in  the  absence  of  light-waves  we  have  heat-waves 
always  speeding  through  it.  Tyndall,  Badiation,  §  2. 

2.  Secrepy;  concealment;  privacy. 

What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light. 

Mat.  X.  27. 

Though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
Reveals.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

3.  The  state  of  being  blind  physically;  blind- 
ness. 

Hia  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will. 
Were  shrivell'd  into  darkness  in  his  head. 

Tennyson,  Godiva. 
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Hence  — 4.  Mental  or  spiritual  blindness ;  lack 
of  knowledge  or  enlightenment,  especially  in 
religion  and  morality :  as,  heathen  darkness. 

Men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  evil.  John  iii.  19. 

The  Barbaiy  States,  after  the  decline  of  the  Arabian 
power,  were  enveloped  in  darkness,  rendered  more  palpa- 
ble by  the  increasing  light  among  the  Christian  nations. 
Sumner,  Orations,  I.  219. 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cvi. 

5.  The  kingdom  of  the  evil  one;  hell:  as,  the 
powers  of  darkness. 

Descend  to  darkness  and  the  burning  lake : 
False  fiend,  avoid !  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

6t.  The  gloom  and  obscurity  of  the  grave;  death. 

If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  iii.  1. 

7.  Obscurity  of  meaning ;  lack  of  clearness  or 
intelligibility. 

The  vse  of  old  wordes  is  not  the  greatest  cause  of  Sal- 
ustes  roughnes  and  darknesse. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  156. 

Let  others  therefore  dread  and  shun  the  Scriptures  for 
their  darknesse,  I  shall  wish  I  may  deserve  to  bereckon'd 
among  those  who  admire  and  dwell  upon  them  for  their 
clearnesse.  Milton,  Church-Government,  Pref. 

The  prince  of  darkaess,  the  devil ;  Satan.  =Syil.  Dark- 
ness, Obscurity,  Dimness,  Gloom.  Darkness  is  the  opposite 
of  light,  physical  or  mental,  and  indicates  the  complete, 
or  approximately  complete,  absence  of  it.  Obscurity  is 
the  state  of  being  overclouded  or  concealed  through  the 
intervention  of  something  which  obstructs  or  shuts  out 
the  light,  causing  objects  to  be  imperfectly  illuminated : 
as,  the  obscurity  of  a  landscape  ;  the  style  of  this  author 
is  full  of  obscurity.  Dimness  is  indistinctness  caused  by 
the  intervention  of  an  imperfectly  transparent  medium, 
or  by  imperfection  in  the  eye  of  the  person  looking ;  it 
is  specifically  applied  to  the  sight  itself :  as,  dimness  of 
vision.  Gloom,  is  deep  shade,  approaching  absolute  dark- 
ness, but  is  now  much  less  often  used  in  that  sense,  or  in 
the  sense  of  a  corresponding  darkness  of  mind,  than  to  ex- 
press a  state  of  feeling  akin  to  darkness  ;  the  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  see  light  ahead ;  deep  despondency  ;  lack  of  hope  or 
joy :  as,  he  lived  in  constant  gloom. 

Yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  62. 

Obscurity  of  expression  generally  springs  from  confu- 
sion of  ideas.  Maca%day,  Machiavelli. 

The  stores  had  a  twilight  of  dimness;  the  air  was  spicy 
with  mingled  odors.  G.  W.  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  68. 

A  change  comes  over  me  like  that  which  befalls  the 
traveller  when  clouds  overspread  the  sky,  .  .  .  and  gloom 
settles  down  upon  his  uncertain  way,  till  he  is  lost. 

Ghanning,  Perfect  Life,  p.  94. 

darksome  (dark'sum),  a.  [<  darU^  +  -some.] 
Somewhat  dark;  gloomy;  shadowy:  as,  adarfc- 
some  house ;  a  darksome  cloud.     [Poetical.] 

A  darkesome  way,  which  no  man  could  descry, 
That  deep  descended  through  the  hollow  ground. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  20. 

The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclin'd. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1. 155. 

They  crouched  them  close  in  the  darksome  shade. 
They  quaked  all  o'er  with  awe  and  fear. 

J.  B.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay,  p.  45. 

darky  (dar'ki),  n. ;  pi.  darkies  (-kiz).  [Also 
written,  less  prop.,  darkey;  <  darP-  +  dim.  -y.~\ 

1.  A  negro;  a  colored  person.    [CoUoq.] 

The  manners  of  a  cornfield  darky. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  132. 

2,  A  policeman's  lantern ;  a  bull's-eye.  Dick- 
ens.    [Slang.] 

darling  (dar'ling),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  B. 
also  derling  and  dearling;  <  ME.  derling,  durling, 
deorling,  <  AS.  dedrling,  a  favorite,  <  de6r,  dear, 
-f  dim.  -ling.']  I.  /i.  One  who  is  very  dear ; 
one  much  beloved;  a  special  favorite. 
The  dearlings  of  delight.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VL  viii.  43. 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

Any  man  who  puts  his  life  in  peril  in  a  cause  which  is 
esteemed  becomes  the  darling  of  all  men. 

Em&rson,  Courage. 

II.  a.  Very  dear;  peculiarly  beloved ;  favor- 
ite ;  regarded  with  great  affection  and  tender- 
ness ;  lovingly  cherished :  as,  a  darling  child. 

Some  darling  science.       Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

The  love  ci  their  country  is  still,  I  hope,  one  of  their 
darling  virtues.  Goldsmith,  Essays,  Asem. 

darlingness  (dar'ling-nes),  n.  Dearness.  Brown- 
ing.  '  [Bare.] 

Darlingtonia  (dar-ling-to'ni-a),  ».  [NL., 
named  after  Dr.  "William  Darlington,  a  botanist 
of  Philadelphia  (1782-1863).]  A  remarkable 
genus  of  American  pitcher-plants,  natural  or- 
der Sarraceniacece.  a  single  species  is  known,  D. 
Califomica,  from  the  mountain  swamps  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia.   The  leaves  are  trumpet-shaped,  sometimes  3  feet 


Darlingtonia  Califomica. 


darning-needle 

long,  with  a  vaulted,  dilated  hood,  which  terminates  in  a 
large  forked  appendage  above  the  contracted  orifice.    The 

under  side  of  the 
leaf  is  winged,  and 
a  sweet  secretion 
is  found  along  this 
wing  and  about  the 
orifice.  The  tube 
with  in  is  beset  with 
rigid  haii-s  directed 
downward,  and  the 
bottom  is  filled 
with  a  liquid  which 
has  a  digestive  ef- 
fect upon  the  nu- 
merous insects  that 
are  entrapped. 

darni  (darn),  v. 
t.  [Prob.  of  Cel- 
tic origin :  <  W. 
darnio,  piece, 
also  break  in 
pieces,  tear  (= 
Bret,  darnaoui, 
divide  into 

pieces),  <  darn, 
a    piece,    frag- 
ment, patch,  = 
Com.  and  Bret. 
darn,     a     frag- 
ment,       piece, 
whence  prob.  F.  dame,  a  slice  (of  some  fishes).] 
To  mend  by  filling  in  a  rent  or  hole  with  yam 
or  thread  (usually  Uke  that  of  the  fabric)  by 
means  of  a  needle ;  repair  by  interweaving  with 
yarn  or  thread. 

He  spent  every  day  ten  hoiu-s  in  his  closet^  in  darning 
his  stockings,  which  he  perform'd  to  admiration.     Swift. 

To  darn  up,  to  patch  up ;  repair. 
To  dam  up  the  rents  of  schism  by  calling  a  council. 

Milton. 
darn^    (dam),   n.     [<    darn^,   vJ}     A  darned 
patch. 

darn^  (dam),  v.  t.  [A  minced  form  of  damn.'] 
To  damn  (when  used  as  a  colloquial  oath): 
commonly  used  as  an  exclamation.     [Low.] 

"My  boy,"  said  another,  "  was  lost  in  a  typhoon  in  the 
China  sea ;  dam  they  lousy  typhoons." 

H.  Kingsley,  Ravenshoe,  vi. 

dam^t  (darn),  a.  and  v.     Same  as  dern^. 

darnation  (dar-na'shon),  interj.  A  minced  form 
of  damnation,  used  as  an  excla- 
mation.    [Low.] 

darnel  (dar'nel),  n.  and  a.  [< 
ME.  darnel,  dernel  (taking  the 
place  of  the  earlier  cockle^),  <  F. 
dial.  (Rouchi)  darnelle,  darnel, 
prob.  so  named  from  its  (sup- 
posed) stupefying  or  intoxicat- 
ing qualities ;  cf .  OP.  dame,  stu- 
pefied ;  Sw.  ddr^epe,  also  simply 
repe,  darnel,  the  first  syllable 
repr.  d&ra,  infatuate,  ef.  ddre  = 
Dan.  daare,  a  fool.]  I.  n.  The 
popular  name  of  Lolium  temulen- 
tum,  one  of  the  few  reputed  dele- 
terious grasses,  it  is  sometimes 
frequent  in  the  wheat-fields  of  Europe, 
and  the  grains  when  ground  with  the 
wheat  have  been  believed  to  produce 
narcotic  and  stupefying  effects  upon  the 
system.  -Recent  investigations  tend  to 
prove  this  belief  to  be  erroneous.  The 
name  was  used  by  the  early  herbalists  to  include  all  kinds 
of  corn-field  weeds. 

He  [the  devil]  every  day  laboureth  to  sow  cockle  and 
darnel.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  4. 

II.  a.  Like  damel.     [Poetical.] 

No  damel  fancy 
Might  choke  one  useful  blade  in  Puritan  fields. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows, 

Darnell's  case.    See  case^. 

darner  (dar'nfer),  n.  1.  One  who  mends  by 
darning. — 3.  A  darning-needle.  Diet,  of  Needle- 
work. 

darnext,  darnict,  «■    Same  as  domick. 

With  a  fair  damex  carpet  of  my  own. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Noble  Gentleman,  v.  1. 

darning  (dar'ning),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  darn\  v.] 

1 .  The  act  of  mending  by  imitation  of  texture. 
Supposing  those  stockings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with 

some  degree  of  consciousness  at  every  particular  darning. 

Martinus  Scriblerus. 

2.  Articles  to  be  darned:  as,  the  week's  darn- 
ing lay  on  the  table. 

darning-ball  (dar'ning-bai),  n.  A  spherical  or 
egg-shaped  piece  of  wood,  ivory,  glass,  or  other 
hard  substance,  over  which  an  article  to  be 
darned  is  drawn  smooth. 

darning-needle  (dar'ning-ne"dl),  TO.  l.  Along 
needle  with  a  large  eye,  used  in  darning. —  2, 


Damel  (.Lolium  te- 
ittuientum). 


darning-needle 

The  dragon-fly ;  the  devil's  darning-needle.  See 
dragon-fly.     fu.  S.] 

darning-stitcll(dar'ning-sticli),  H.  Astitehused 
in  darning,  imitating  more  or  leas  closely  the 
texture  of  the  fabric  darned.  It  is  used  both  in 
mending  and  in  decorative  work. 

Darnis  (dar'nis),  «.  [NL.]  1 .  A  genus  of  ho- 
mopterous  hemipterous  insects,  of  the  family 
MenibracidcB,  or  refen'ed  to  the  family  Cercopi- 
dce. — 2.  A  genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  family 
Eryoinidxe. 

darnixt,  n.     Same  as  dornick. 

daroo-tree  (da-ro'tre),  ».  The  Mcus  Sycomo- 
rus,  or  Egyptian  sycamore. 

darra  (dar'a),  n.     Same  as  durra. 

darraignt,  darraint,  ''•  *■    Same  as  deraigri^. 

darrein  (dar'an),  a.  [<  OP.  darrain,  derrain, 
dererain,  P.  dial.  (Eouohi)  darrain  =  Pr.  derei- 
ran,  last,  <  ML.  as  if  "deretranus  (of.  P.  dernier,  < 
ML.  as  if  *deretranari%is),  <  L.de,  from,  +  retro, 
back:  see  retro-  and  dernier.']  In  old  law,  last: 
as,  darrein  continuance ;  darrein  presentment. 

The  great  charter  of  John  likewise  retains  the  three 
recognitions  of  Novel  disseisin,  Mort  d'ancester,  and 
Darrein  presentment,  to  be  heard  in  tlie  quarterly  coun- 
ty courts  by  the  justices  and  four  chosen  knights. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  164. 

darriba  (dar'i-ba),  «.  A  modem  dry  measure 
of  Egypt,  equal  to  about  16  Winchester  bushels. 

darsisf  (dar'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sapci;,  excori- 
ation, <  iipeiv,  skin,  flay,  =  AS.  teran,  E.  tear'^, 
q.  V.  Cf .  derma,  etc.]  The  removal  of  the  skin 
from  the  subjacent  tissues ;  an  abrasion  of  the 
skin. 

dart^  (dart),  n.  [<  ME.  dart,  <  OP.  dart,  also 
dard,  dar.F.  dard  =  Pr.  dart  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
dardo  =  Wall,  darde  =  Hung,  darda,  <  ML. 
dardus,  dartus,  a  dart;  of  Tout,  origin:  AS. 
daroth,  daraih,  dareth  =  OHG.  tart,  a  dart, 
javelin,  =  Icel.  darradhr,  a  dart,  javelin,  peg 
(also  in  simpler  form  darr,  pi.  dorr,  neut., 
mod.  dor,  m.,  a  dart),  =  Sw.  dart,  a  dagger.]  1. 
A  pointed  missile  weapon  thrown  or  thrust 
by  the  hand ;  a  small  and  light  spear  or  jave- 
lin, sometimes  hurled  by  the  aid  of  a  strap  or 
thong. 

And  he  [Joab]  took  three  darts  in  his  hand,  and  thrust 
them  through  tire  heart  of  Absalom.  2  Sam.  xviii.  14. 

Death  !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
'  Learn'd,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 
B.  Jonson,  Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

2.  A  kind  of  eel-spear.     [Eng.] 

The  dart  is  made  of  a  cross-piece  with  barbed  spikes 
set  in  like  the  teeth  of  a  rake. 

Day,  Fishes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  II.  246. 

3t.  A  spear  set  up  as  a  prize  for  victory  in 
running  or  other  athletic  contests. 

The  dart  is  set  up  of  vii-ginitee, 

Cacche  whoso  may,  who  renneth  best,  let  se. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  76. 

4.  Anything  like  a  dart  in  shape,  use,  or  ef- 
fect. Specifically  — (a)  The  missile  or  arrow  of  a  blow- 
gun  when  made  with  a  point.  (&)  In  entom.,  the  sting  of 
an  aculeate  hymenopterous  insect ;  in  a  more  restricted 
sense,  the  spicula  or  lancet-like  instrument  forming  the 
central  part  of  the  sting. 

Until  recently  the  latter  [Z(mites  nitidus]  was  supposed 
to  be  the  sole  member  of  its  genus  which  possessed  &  dart  j 
now  the  former  [Z,  excavatiis]  keeps  it  company. 

ScieTice,  III.  342. 

(c)  In  conch.,  a  love-dart,  or  spiculum  amoris.  (d)  One  of 
various  moths,  so  called  by  British  collectors,  (e)  A  seam 
uniting  two  edges  of  stulT  from  between  which  a  gore  has 
been  cut  away  :  designed  to  shape  a  garment  to  the  figure. 
(/)  Figuratively,  a  piercing  look  or  utterance. 
If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  princes'  frowns. 
How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face? 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  2. 

It  is  certain  that  a  good  many  fallacies  and  prejudices 

are  limping  about  with  one  of  his  light  darts  sticking  to 

them,  H.  James,  Jr.,  Matthew  Arnold. 

5.  A  sudden  swift  movement Egg  and  dart. 

See  egg^. 

dartl  (dart),  V.  [<  ME.  darten;  from  the  noun.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  throw  with  a  sudden  thrust,  as 
a  pointed  instrument. 

Th'  invaders  dart  their  jav'lins  from  afar. 

Dryden,  XaeiA. 

3.  To  throw  or  thrust  suddenly  or  rapidly; 
emit;  shoot:  as,  the  sun  darts  forth  his  beams. 

With  Skill  her  Eyes  dart  ev'ry  Glance. 

Congreve,  Amoret. 
The  moon  was  darting  through  the  lattices 
Its  yellow  light  warm  as  the  beams  of  day. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  iv.  3. 

3t.  To  pierce;  spear;  transfix. 

The  ^vylde  bole  bigynneth  sprynge 
Now  here,  now  there,  idarted  to  the  herte, 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv,  240. 
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But  they  of  Accawmacke  vse  staues  like  vnto  lauelins 
headed  with  bone.  With  these  they  dart  flsh  swimming 
in  the  water,         Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I,  133, 

A  black  lion  rampant,  sore  that  bled 
With  a  field  arrow  darted  through  the  head. 

Drayton,  Agincourt, 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  have  the  piercing  move- 
ment or  effect  of  a  dart;  move  swiftly,  like  a 
dart. 

Right  thro'  his  manful  breast  darted  the  pang. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

And  watch  the  airy  swallows  as  they  darted  round  the 
eaves.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Kathie  Morris, 

2.  To  spring  or  start  suddenly  and  run  swiftly: 
as,  the  deer  darted  from  the  thicket. 

In  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  June,  Rupert 
darted  out  of  Oxford  with  his  cavalry  on  a  predatory  ex- 
pedition, Macaulay,  Nugent's  Hampden. 

dart^  (dart),  n.  [Same  as  dare,  dar,  and  dace, 
all  ult.  identical  with  dart^ ;  so  called  from  its 
swift  movements.]     Same  as  dace,  1. 

dartars  (dar'tarz),  «.  pi.  [<  P.  dartre,  tetter.] 
A  scab  or  ulceration  under  the  skin  of  a  lamb. 
Also  called  chin-scab. 

darter  (dar'tfer),  «.     1.  One  who  throws  a  dart. 

They  of  Rhene  and  Leuce,  cunning  darters. 
And  Sequana  that  well  could  manage  steeds. 

Marlowe,  tr.  of  Lucan,  i. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  springs  or  darts  for- 
ward. 

Oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales^    Byron. 

3.  In  zool. :   (o)   In  iohth. :   (1)    The   archer- 
flsh,  Toxotes  jaculator.     (2)  One  of  the  fresh- 
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which  a  crystalline  four-fluted  rod  or  dart  consisting  of 
carbonate  of  lime  is  found. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  661, 

dart-snake  (dart'snak),  n.    A  book-name  of 
the  serpent-like  lizards  of  the  genus  Acontias, 


Darter  {Etkeostoma  Jlabellare). 

water  fishes  of  the  United  States  constituting 
the  subfamily  Etheostomince  of  the  family  Per- 
Cidw.  AH  are  of  small  size,  and  in  general  resemble  the 
common  yellow  perch.  The  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  disturbed  they  dart  from  their  retreats,  where  they 
usually  remain  qu  iescent,  on  or  near  the  bottom  of  streams, 
(3)  A  fresh-water  fish  of  the  genus  Uranidea 
and  family  Cottidce.  [Local,  U.  S.]  (6)  In  or- 
nith. :  (1)  A  bird  of  the  genus  Plotus  and  fam- 
ily Plotidce.  p.  anhinga  is  the  black-bellied  darter, 
snake-bird,  or  water-turkey:  so  called  from  the  way  it 
darts  upon  its  prey  on  the  wing.  See  snaJce-bird,  Plottis, 
and  cut  under  anMn^a.  (2)pl.  The PlotidcB  OT  snake- 
birds. 
darter-fish  (dar't6r-fish),  n.     Same  as  archer- 

Dartford  ■warbler.    See  warbler. 

dartingly  (dar'ting-li),  adv.     Eapidly;  like  a 

dart. 
dartle  (dar'tl),  v.  t.  or  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  dartled, 

ppr.  dartUng.     [Preq.  of  dart^,  v."]     To  dart; 

shoot  out.     [Rare.] 

My  star  that  dartles  the  red  and  the  blue. 

Browning,  My  Star. 

dart-moth  (dart'mdth),  n.  A  noetuid  moth  of 
the  genus  Agrotis  (which  see).  The  larvse  are 
among  those  known  as  cutworms. 

Dartmouth  College  case.    See  c«sei. 

dartoid  (dar'toid),  a.  and  )(.  [<  dartos  +  -oid.'] 
I.  a.  In  anat.,  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
consisting  of  dartos ;  having  slow  involuntary 
contractility  excitable  by  cold  or  mechanical 

stimulus,  as  the  dartos Dartoid  tissue,  in  anat., 

tissue  resembling  that  of  the  dartos, 
II.  n.  The  dartoid  tissue  or  tunic;  the  dartos. 

dartos  (dar'tos),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Saprdg,  verbal 
adj.  of  dipeiv,  skin,  flay:  see  darsis.]  A  layer 
of  connective  tissue  containing  unstriped  mus- 
cular fiber,  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum. 

dartre  (dar'tr),  n.  [P. :  see  dartars.]  Herpes : 
used  to  designate  almost  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

dartrous  (dar'trus),  a.  [<  P.  dartretix,  <  dartre: 
see  dartre  and  -oris.]  Eelating  or  subject  to 
dartre;  herpetic. 

dart-sac  (dart'sak),  n.  In  pulmonate  gastro-; 
pods,  the  sac  which  secretes  and  contains  the 
love-dart,  or  spiculum  amoris;  a  thick-waUed 
eversible  appendage  of  the  generative  appa- 
ratus of  the  snail,  in  which  the  love-darts  are 
molded  as  calcareous  concretions,  and  from 
which  they  are  ejected. 

Close  to  them  [the  digitate  accessory  glands]  is  the  re- 
markable dart-sac,  a  thick-waUed  sac,  in  the  lumen  of 


Dart-snake  {jiconlias  meteagris'\, 

translating  the  generic  term:  so  called  from 
the  maimer  in  which  it  darts  upon  its  prey.  See 
AcontiidcB. 

darweesh  (dar'wesh),  «.    Same  as  dermsh. 

Dar'wlnella  (dar-wi-nera)^  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Charles  Darwin,  +  "dim.  -ella.]  A  genus 
of  ceratose  sponges,  typical  of  the  family  Dar- 
winellidm. 

dar'Winellid  (dar-wi-nel'id),  n.  A  sponge  of 
the  family  DarwiiwlUdce. 

Dar'winellidee  (dar-wi-nel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Darwinella  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  ceratose 
sponges.  They  have  large  pouch-shaped  flagellated 
chambers,  communicating  by  means.of  numerous  pores  in 
their  walls  with  inhalent  cavities,  and  by  means  of  one 
wide  mouth  with  exhalent  cavities.  The  ground-mass 
is  without  granules  and  transparent,  and  the  axis  of  the 
fibers  is  thick. 

Darwinian  (dar-win'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Bar- 
win  +  -ian.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Charles 
Darwin,  the  celebrated  English  naturalist,  or 
to  the  theory  of  development  propounded  by 
him.     See  Darwinism. 

Our  artists  are  so  generally  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  Darvnnian  theory  that  they  do  not  always  think  it 
necessary  to  show  any  difference  between  the  foliage  of  an 
elm  and  an  oak.  Ruskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  p.  106. 

That  struggle  for  existence  against  adverse  extemal  con- 
ditions, which  .  .  .  has  been  harped  upon  too  exclusively 
by  the  Darwinian  school,  Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p,  228, 

.Darwinian  curvature.    &ee  curvature. 

II.  n.  One  who  favors  or  accepts  the  theory 
of  development  or  evolution  propounded  by 
Darwin.     See  evolution. 

Darwinianism  (dar-win'i-a,n-izm),  n.  [<  Dar- 
winian +  -ism.]     Same  a,s  Darwinism. 

Dar'Wlnical  (dar-win'i-kal),  a.  [<  Darwin  + 
-ic-al.]    Same  as  Darwinian.     [Rare.] 

Dar'Wlnically  (dar-win'i-kal-i),  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  Darwin;  as  a  I)arwinian;  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment.    [Rare.] 

It  is  one  thing  to  say,  Darwinically,  that  every  detail 
observed  in  an  animal's  structure  is  of  use  to  it,  or  has 
been  of  use  to  its  ancestors ;  and  quite  another  to  affirm, 
teleologically,  that  every  detail  of  an  animal's  structure  has 
been  created  for  its  benefit,   Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  304. 

Darwinism  (dar'win-izm),  n.  [<  Darwin  (see 
def.)  -*-  -dsm.]  1.  The  body  of  biological  doc- 
trine propounded  and  defended  by  the  Dnglish 
naturalist  Charles  (Charles  Robert)  Darwin 
(1809-1882),  especially  in  his  works  "The  Ori- 
gin of  Species"  (1859)  and  "The  Descent  of 
Man"  (1871),  respecting  the  origin  of  species. 
It  is,  in  general,  the  theory  that  all  forms  of  living  organ- 
isms, including  man,  have  been  derived  or  evolved  by  de- 
scent, with  modification  or  variation,  from  a  few  primitive 
forms  of  life  or  from  one,  during  the  struggle  foi:  existence 
of  individual  organisms,  which  results,  through  natural 
selection,  in  the  survival  of  those  least  exposed,  by  reason 
of  their  organization  or  situation,  to  destruction.  Itisnot 
to  be  confounded  with  the  general  views  of  the  develop- 
ment or  evolution  of  the  visible  order  of  nature  which  have 
been  entertained  by  philosophers  from  the  earliest  times, 
(See  evolution.)  That  which  is  specially  and  properly  dar- 
winian in  the  general  theory  of  evolution  relates  to  tne 
manner,  or  methods,  or  means  by  which  living  ors'i"™' 
are  developed  or  evolved  from  one  another :  namely,  we 
inherent  susceptibility  and  tendency  to  variation  accora- 
ing  to  conditions  of  environment;  the  preservation  am 
perfection  of  organs  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  inoi- 
vidual  in  its  struggle  for  existence;  the  perpetuation  oi 
the  more  favorably  organized  beings,  and  the  destructronoi 
those  less  fitted  to  survive ;  the  operation  of  natural  selec- 
tion, in  which  sexual  selection  is  an  important  factor  ;anu 
the  general  proposition  that  at  any  given  tnue  any  gi™ 
organism  represents  the  result  of  the  foregoing  '"JJ""^ 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  hereditary  tendency  to  adtiwe 
to  the  type,  or  "breed  true."    See  selection  and  sum™. 
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2,  Belief  in  and  support  of  Darwin's  theory. 
Also  Darwinianism. 

Darwinist  (dar'win-ist),  n.  [<  Darwin  +  -ist.'] 
A  believer  in  Darwinism;  a  Darwinian. 

Darwinistic  (dar-wi-nis'tik),  a.  [<  Darwinist 
+  -ic]     Same  as  Darwinian. 

Darwlnize  (dar'win-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
Darwmized,  ppr.  Darwinizing.  [<  Darwin  + 
-jze.]  To  accept  the  biological  theories  of 
Charles  Darwin. 

The  last  word  of  the  scientific  theory  of  evolution  is 
that  very  terrifying  word,  anarchy,  so  eloquently  anathe- 
matized '*ex  cathedra''  oy  Darwinizing  sociologists  and 
so  many  others.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  436. 

darwish,  n.    See  dervish. 

Dascillidse  (da-sil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  DascAl- 
lus  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  serricom  pentamer- 
ous  beetles,  typified  by  the  genus  Dasoillus. 
They  have  the  ventral  segments  free,  the  first  of  which  is 
not  elongate ;  the  head  not  constricted  behind ;  the  eyes 
granulated;  the  mesothoracic  epimera  reaching  the  coxae, 
of  which  the  front  pair  is  transverse  and  the  hind  pair 
sulcate  for  reception  of  the  femora ;  and  tlie  tarsi  5-joint- 
ed.    Same  as  Cyphonidce. 

DaSCillUS  (da-sil'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ddir/cA/lo?, 
the  name  of  a  fish;  cf.  ManoQ,  thick-shaded, 
bushy,  <  Sa-,  an  intensive  pre- 
fix, +  <J«<i,  shade,  shadow.]  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  beetles  of 
the  family  Dascillidm.  D.  cer- 
vinus  is  an  example.  Also  Da- 
scylus.  Latreille,  1796. — 2.  In 
icMh.,  a  genus  of  pomacentroid 
fishes.  Alao  Dascyllus.  Cuvier, 
1829.    Also  called  Tetradrach- 


daset,  dasewet,  f-  See  daze.  vasctuus  cervtnus. 
dash  (dash),  V.  [<  ME.  dasch-  "-"=  *°»s  »=""'»' 
en,  dassen,  rush  with  violence, 
strike  with  violence,  <  Dan.  ddslce  =  Sw.  dosha, 
slap,  strike,  beat.  Cf.  d%ish.'\  I.  trans.  If.  To 
strike  suddenly  and  violently;  give  a  sudden 
blow  to. 

With  that  she  dash'd  her  on  the  lips. 
So  dy^d  double  red. 

Hard  was  the  heart  that  gave  that  blow. 
Soft  were  the  lips  that  bled. 

Warrter,  Queen  Eleanor  and  Fair  Kosamond. 

2.  To  cause  to  strike  suddenly  and  with  vio- 
lence ;  throw  or  thrust  violently  or  suddenly : 
as,  to  dash,  one  stone  against  another ;  to  dash 
water  on  the  face. 

They  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone.  Mat.  iv.  6. 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dashed  the  dew. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  18. 

8.  To  break  by  collision  or  by  strokes ;  shatter. 

Ffor  er  he  departed  his  sheilde  was  all  to  daisht  that 

the  thridde  part  ne  left  not  hooU,  and  his  hauberlce  dis- 

uiayled  and  his  helme  perced.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iil.  443. 

A  brave  vessel  .  .  . 

Dash'd  all  to  pieces.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

4.  To  scatter  or  sprinkle  something  over;  be- 
spatter; sprinkle;  splash;  sufiuse. 

Vast  basins  of  marble  dashed  with  perpetual  cascades. 
Walpole,  Modern  Gardening. 
And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  onset  Tennyson,  Morte  d'Arthur. 

Dashed  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph. 

6.  To  place,  make,  mark,  sketch,  etc.,  in  a  hasty 
manner.    ' 

Then  came  a  postscript  dash'd  across  the  rest. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

6.  To  throw  something  into  so  as  to  produce  a 
mixture ;  mingle ;  mix ;  adulterate :  as,  to  dash 
'wine  'with  water;  the  story  is  dashed  with  fa- 
bles; to  dash  fire-damp  -with  pure  air  (said  in 
eoal-mining:  see  dad^). 

learn  to  know  the  great  desire  that  hypocrites  have  to 
find  one  craft  or  other  to  dash  the  truth  with. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parlter  Soc,  1850),  p.  282. 

He  had  sent  up  wine  so  heavily  dash'd  that  those  poor 
men  of  the  city  who  were  not  so  much  accustomed  to  drinlc 
as  those  of  his  retinue  were  extremely  intoxicated. 

Comical  Hist,  of  Francion. 

Notable  virtues  are  sometimes  dashed  with  notorious 
vices.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  28, 

His  cheerfulness  [is]  dashed  with  apprehension. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

7.  To  cast  down ;  thrust  out  or  aside ;  impede ; 
frustrate;  abate;  lower. 

I  see,  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  spirits. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iil.  3. 
What  luck  is  this,  that  our  revels  are  dashed ! 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 

Could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels.  Milton,  P.  L.,  u.  114. 

8.  To  confound ;  confuse ;  put  to  shame ;  abash : 
as,  he  was  dashed  at  the  appearance  of  the  judge. 
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Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  107. 
To  dash  in,  to  paint  or  write  rapidly :  as,  to  dash  in  the 
color  or  the  details.— To  dash  off,  to  form  or  sketch  out 
hastily ;  write  with  great  rapidity :  as,  to  dash  off  an  arti- 
cle for  a  newspaper.— To  dash  out.  (a)  To  knock  out  by 
dashing  against  something :  as,  to  dash  out  one's  brains 
against  a  wall,    (b)  To  erase  at  a  stroke ;  strike  out ;  blot 
out  or  obliterate :  as,  to  dash  out  a  line  or  a  word,    (c)  To 
strike  out  oi  form  at  a  blow ;  produce  suddenly. 
Never  was  dash'd  out,  at  one  lucky  hit, 
A  fool  so  just  a  copy  of  a  wit ; 
So  like,  that  critics  said,  and  courtiers  swore, 
A  wit  it  was,  and  called  the  phantom  More. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  47. 
=  Syn.  Dash,  Smash,  Shatter,  Shiver,  Crush,  Mash.  That 
which  is  dashed  does  not  necessarily  go  to  pieces  :  if  it  is 
broken,  the  fact  is  commonly  expressed.  That  which  is 
smashed,  shattered,  or  shivered  is  dashed  to  pieces  sud- 
denly, with  violence,  at  a  blow  or  in  a  collision.  Smash- 
ing is  the  roughest  and  most  violent  of  the  three  acts ; 
the  word  expresses  the  most  complete  disruption  or  ruin  : 
as,  the  drunken  soldier  smashed  (shattered,  shivered)  the 
mirror  with  the  butt  of  his  musket.  The  use  of  smash  or 
mash  for  crush  (as,  his  head  was  smashed,  1  mashed  my 
finger)  is  colloquial.  Shatter  and  shiver  differ  in  that  shat- 
ter suggests  rather  the  flying  of  the  parts,  and  shiver  the 
breaking  of  the  substance ;  and  the  pieces  are  more  nu- 
merous or  smaller  with  shiver.  That  which  is  crushed  or 
mashed  is  broken  down  under  pressure ;  that  which  is 
m/ished  becomes  a  shapeless  mass :  sugar  and  rock  are 
crushed  into  powder,  small  particles,  or  bits ;  apples  are 
crushed  or  mashed  into  pulp  in  making  cider ;  boiled  po- 
tatoes are  mashed,  not  crushed,  in  preparing  them  for  the 
table. 
They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them ; 
And,  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Shale,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 
A  voice  cried  aloud,  "  Ay,  ay,  divil,  all's  raight  1  We've 
smashed  'em"  [machines].       Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ii. 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still. 

Moore,  Farewell !  but  whenever,  etc. 
All  the  ground 
With  shiver'd  armour  strewn. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  389. 

The  ostrich  .  .  .  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth  ...  and 

f orgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them.  Job  xxxix.  13-15. 

To  break  the  claw  of  a  crab  or  a  lobster,  clap  it  between 

the  sides  of  the  dining-room  door ;  .  .  .  thus  you  can  do 

it  gradually  without  mashing  the  meat. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  The  Footman. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  rush  vrith  ■yiolenoe ;  move 
rapidly  and  vehemently. 

All  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 
Dash'd  downward  in  a  cataract. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  The  Revival. 

On  the  4th  his  [Johnston's]  cavalry  dashed  down  and 
captured  a  small  picket-guard  of  six  or  seven  men. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs^I.  333. 

2.  To  use  rapidity  in  performance,  so  as  to  dis- 
play force  seemingly  without  care,  as  in  paint- 
ing or  -writuig. 

With  just,  bold  lines  he  dashes  here  and  there. 
Showing  great  mastery  with  little  care. 

Rochester,  Allusion  to  Horace. 

dash  (dash),  TO.     [<  dash,  v."]     1.   A  -violent 
striking  together  of  two  bodies;  collision. 
The  dash  of  clouds.  Thomson,  Summer,  1.  1114. 

2.  A  sudden  check;  frustration;  abashment; 
as,  his  hopes  met  -with  a  dash. 

Though  it  were  Knox  himself,  the  Reformer  of  a  King- 
dom, that  spake  it,  they  will  not  pardon  him  their  dash. 
Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  32. 

3.  An  impetuous  movement;  a  quick  stroke  or 
blow ;  a  sudden  onset :  as,  to  make  a  dash  upon 
the  enemy. 

Tills  lumping  upon  things  at  first  dash  will  destroy  all. 
Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  23. 

The  dash  of  the  brook  from  the  alder-glen. 

Bryant,  Two  Graves. 

I  feared  it  was  possible  that  [the  enemy]  might  make  a 
rapid  dash  upon  Crump's  and  destroy  our  transports  and 
stores.  U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  334. 

4.  A  small  infusion  or  admixture ;  something 

mingled  -with    something  else,   especially  to 

qualify  or  adulterate  it :  as,  the  wine  has  a  dash 

of  water. 

Innocence  when  it  has  in  it  a  dash  of  tolly. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  245. 

A  morose  ruffian  with  a  dash  of  the  pirate  in  him. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

5.  The  capacity  for  unhesitating,  prompt  ac- 
tion, as  agaiust  an  enemy ;  vigor  in  attack:  as, 
the  corps  was  distinguished  for  dash. 

The  hunting  of  Taher  Sherrif  and  his  brothers  was  su- 
perlatively beautiful :  with  an  immense  amount  of  dash 
there  was  a  cool,  sportsman-like  manner  m  their  mode  of 
attack.  Mr  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  137. 

Their  troops  outnumbered  ours  more  than  two  to  one, 

-  -       -        - -\. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  46. 


dasher 

7.  (a)  In  writing  and  printing,  a  horizontal 
stroke  or  line  of  varying  length,  used  as  a  mark 
of  punctuation  and  for  other  purposes;  spe- 
cifically, \u  printing,  a  type  the  face  of  which 
consists  of  such  a  line.  The  dashes  regularly  fur- 
nished in  a  font  of  type  are  called  respectively  the  em  dash 
( — ,  a  square  of  the  size  of  the  font),  the  en  dash  (-,  half  a 
square),  the  two-em  dash  ( — -,  two  squares),  and  tne  three- 

em  dash  ( ,  three  squares).    In  punctuation,  the  em 

dash  is  used  to  note  a  sudden  transition  or  break  of  con- 
tinuity in  a  sentence,  more  marked  than  that  indicated  by 
a  comma,  and  also  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  paren- 
thetical clause— properly  of  one  more  directly  related 
to  the  general  sense  than  a  true  parenthesis.  (See  paren- 
thesis.) The  em  or  the  en  dash  is  often  used  to  indicate  tlie 
omission  of  the  intermediate  terms  of  a  series  which  are 
to  be  supplied  in  reading,  being  thus  often  equivalent  to 
"to  .  .  .  ,  inclusive":  thus,  Markiv.  3 — 20,  or  3 -20 (that 
is,  verses  3  to  20,  inclusive) ;  the  years  1880-88  (that  is,  1880 
to  1888).  As  a  mark  of  hiatus  or  suppression,  the  dash  — 
usually  one  of  the  longer  ones — stands  for  something  omit- 
ted, as  a  name  or  part  of  a  name,  the  concluding  words  of 
an  unfinished  sentence,  or  the  connecting  words  of  a  series 
of  broken  sentences.  Various  other  more  or  less  arbitrary 
uses  are  made  of  dashes,  as  in  place  of  do.  (ditto)  to  indi- 
cate repetition  of  names  in  a  catalogue  or  the  like,  as  a 
dividing  line  between  sections,  articles,  or  other  portions 
of  matter,  etc. 
Observe  well  the  dash  too,  at  the  end  of  this  Name. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  v.  1. 

(B)  Id.  printing,  also,  a  line  (variously  modified 
in  form)  used  for  the  separation  of  distinct  por- 
tions of  matter,  as  the  parallel  dash  (  ), 
the  double  dash  (  ),  the  diamond  or  swell 
dash  (  ♦  ),  etc.  (c)  Any  short  mark  or  line. 
—  8.  In  music:  (a)  The  short  stroke  placed 
over  or  under  a  note  by  which  a  staccato  effect 
is  indicated.  See  staccato.  (6)  The  line  or 
stroke  drawn  through  a  figure  in  thorough- 
bass which  indicates  that  the  tone  signified 
by  the  figure  is  to  be  chromatically  raised  a 
semitone,  (c)  In  harpsichord-music,  a  coul6 
(which  see). —  9.  In  zool.,  a  longitudinal  mark, 
generally  rounded  and  clearly  defined  at  one 
end,  and  tapering  or  gradually  becoming  indis- 
tinct at  the  other,  as  if  produced  by  a  drop  of 
colored  liquid  dashed  obliquely  against  the  sur- 
face, or  by  the  rough  stroke  of  a  pen.  Such 
marks  are  very  common  on  the  'wings  of  the 
Lepidoptera. — 10.  A  present  made  by  a  trader 
to  a  chief  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  to 
secure  permission  to  traffic  with  the  natives. — 
11.  Same  as  dash-board. — 12.  In  sporting,  a 
short  race  decided  in  one  attempt,  not  in  heats : 
as,  a  hundred-yard  dash To  out  a  dash.  See  cut,  v. 

dash-board  (dash'bord),  n.  1.  A  board  or 
leathern  apron  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  a 
chaise,  gig,  or  other  vehicle,  to  prevent  water, 
mud,  etc. ,  from  being  thrown  upon  those  in  the 
vehicle  by  the  heels  of  the  horses. — 2.  The 
float  of  a  paddle-wheel. —  3.  A  screen  placed 
at  the  bow  of  a  steam-launch  to  throw  off  the 
spray;  a  spray-board. 

dashed  (dasht),  a.  [<  dash  +  -ed^.]  1.  Com- 
posed of,  inclosed  by,  or  abounding  with  dashes : 
as,  a  dashed  line;  a  dashed  clause;  a  dashed 
poem. —  2.  Abashed ;  confused.   See  dash,  v.,  8. 

Before  her  you  looked  dashed,  and  kept  bowing  to  the 
ground,  and  talked,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  you  were  before 
a  justice  of  peace.    Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iii. 

3.  A  euphemism  for  damned,  from  the  form 
d — d,  often  used  to  represent  that  word, 
dasher  (dash' er), ».  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
dashes  or  agitates,  as  the  float  of  a,  paddle- 
wheel,  the  plunger  of  a  churn,  and  the  like. — 
2.  A  dash-board. — 3.  One  who  makes  an  os- 
tentatious parade  ;  a  bold,  showy,  ostentatious 
man  or  woman.     [.Colloq.J 

She  was  astonished  to  find  in  high  life  a  degree  of  vul- 
garity of  which  her  country  companions  would  have  been 
ashamed ;  but  all  such  things  in  high  life  go  under  the 
general  term  dashing.  These  young  ladies  were  dashers. 
Alas !  perhaps  foreigners  and  future  generations  may  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Almeida,  p.  292. 
Dashers  !  who  once  a  month  assemble. 
Make  creditors  and  coachmen  tremble. 
And  dress'd  in  colours  vastly  fine. 
Drive  to  some  public-house  to  dine. 

W.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tours,  i.  18. 


and  fought  with  considerable  dash. 


6.  A  flourish ;  an  ostentatious  parade. 

She  was  a  fli'st-rate  ship,  the  old  Victor  was,  though  I 
suppose  she  wouldn't  cut  much  of  a  dash  now  'longside  of 
some  of  the  new  clippers.   S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  164. 


dasher-block 

dasher-block  (dash'fer-blok),  n.  Naut.,  a  small 
block  at  the  extremity  of  the  spanker-gaff,  for 
reeving  the  ensign-halyards.  See  cut  on  pre- 
ceding page. 

dash-guard  (dash'gard),  n.  A  metal  plate 
which  protects  the  platform  of  a  street-car 
from  the  mud  or  snow  which  might  be  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  horses. 

dashing  (dash'ing),  j3.  o.  [Ppr.ot  daslifV.]  1. 
Performed  with  or  at  a  dash ;  impetuous ;  spir- 
ited :  as,  a  dashing  charge. 

On  the  4th  Van  Dorn  made  a  dmhing  attack,  hoping, 
no  doubt,  to  capture  Rosecrans  before  his  reinforcements 
could  come  up.        U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  416. 

2.  Showy;  brilliant:  as,  a  dosW»fir  fellow. 

"  But  the  society  is  very  good  still,  is  it  not  ?  "  "Oh,  very 
genteel,"  said  the  man,  "but  not  so  dashing  as  it  used  to 
be."  Bulwer,  Pelham. 

3.  Ostentatious;  bold;  dashy. 
dashingly   (dash'ing-li),   adv.     In  a  dashing 

manner ;  with  dash. 
dashism  (dash'izm),  n.     [<  dasJi  +  -»sm.]     The 
character  or  state  of  being  dashing;  the  state 
of  being  a  dasher.     [Eare.] 

He  must  fight  a  duel  before  his  claims  to  .  .  .  dashism 
can  be  imiversally  allowed. 

V.  Enox,  Winter  Evenings,  xxviii. 

dash-lamp  (dash'lamp),  n.  A  small  lantern 
with  a  reflector,  designed  to  be  htmg  upon  the 
dash-board  of  a  carriage. 

dash-pot  (dash'pot),  n.  1.  A  cylinder  contain- 
ing a  loosely  fitted  piston,  and  partly  filled  with 
fluid,  designed  to  check  sudden  movements  in 
a  piece  of  mechanism  to  which  it  is  attached. — 
2.  A  device  sometimes  used  for  controlling  the 
motion  of  an  arc-lamp,  and  in  other  electrical 
instruments.  It  generally  consists  of  a  closed  chamber 
filled  with  a  viscous  liquid,  in  which  a  piston  moves.  The 
resistance  offered  by  the  liquid  prevents  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  the  part  to  which  the  piston  is  attached. 

dash-nile  (dash'rol),  n.  la  printing,  a  metallic 
rule  having  on  it  a  line  or  lines  shorter  than  the 
width  of  the  column  in  a  newspaper  or  the  page 
in  a  book,  used  to  separate  one  subject  from 
another.     See  rule. 

dash-wheel  (dash'hwel),  «.  In  cotton-manuf., 
a  wheel  with  compartments,  partly  submerged 
in  a  cistern,  in  which  it  revolves.  It  serves  by  its 
rotation  to  wash  and  rinse  calico  in  the  piece,  by  alter- 
nately dipping  it  in  the  water  and  dashing  it  from  side  to 
side  of  the  compartment.    B.  H.  Knight. 

dashy  (dash'i),  a.  [<  dash  +  -i/l.]  Calculated 
to  attract  attention ;  showy ;  stylish ;  dashing. 

It  was  a  dashy  barouche,  drawn  by  a  glossy-black  span. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  66. 

I  saw  his  dashy  wife  arranging  a  row  of  Johannisherg 

bottles.  National  Baptist,  XIX.  15. 

dasiberdt,  dasyberdt,  «•  [ME.,  also  daysylerd, 
doseheirde,  dossiberde,  doscibeirde;  appar.<*(?asjr 
or  *dosy  (<  Icel.  dasinn,  lazy,  dasi,  a  lazy  fellow; 
ef.  Sw.  dasig,  idle,  Dan.  dosig  (=  LG.  dosig), 
drowsy :  see  daze,  doze)  +  herd,  beard.  Cf .  das- 
tard.']   A  dullard;  a  simpleton;  a  fool. 

Diiribuccus,  that  neuer  openeth  his  mouth,  a  dasiberde. 
Medvlla,  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  114,  note. 
Ther  is  a  dosHberd  I  woulde  dere. 
That  walkes  abrode  wilde  were. 

Chester  Plays,  i.  201. 

Dasmia  (das'mi-a),  It.  [NL. ;  also  and  prop. 
Desmia;  <  Gr.  Sea/uog,  bound,  <  dsa/^dg,  a  band, 
bond.]  The  typical  genua  of  corals  of  the  fam- 
ily Dastniidce. 

DasmiidaB  (das-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dasmia 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  aporose  corals.  See  Pseu- 
doturbinolidcE. 

Dasornis  (da-sor'nis),  n.  [NL.  for  *Dasyo'i'nis, 
<  Gr.  daahg,  thick,  dense,  hairy  (=  L.  densus, 
dense),  -1-  6pvig,  a  bird.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
Eocene  birds  of  large  size  combining  dinor- 
nithie  and  struthious  characters,  based  by  B. 
Owen  upon  a  fragmentary  skull  from  the  island 
of  Sheppey  in  England. 

dass^  (das),  «.     See  dess. 

dass^  (das),  n.  [A  var.  of  dais.]  A  small  land- 
ing-place.    [Scotch.] 

They  soon  reached  a  little  doss  in  the  middle  of  .  .  . 
a  small  landing  place.  ^ogg,  Brownie,  ii.  61. 

dassy  (das'i),  «. ;  pi.  dassies  (-iz).  [Native 
name.]  The  southern  hyrax  or  rock-rabbit  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Hyrax  capensis. 

dastard  (das'tard),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  dastard, 
a  dullard,  proi).  formed,  with  sufBx  -ard,  from 
a  Scand.  base  repr.  by  Icel.  dwstr,  exhausted, 
breathless  (=  Sw.  dial,  ddst,  weary),  pp.  of 
d(ESa,  groan,  lose  breath  from  exhaustion ;  Icel. 
dasadhr,  exhausted,  pp.  of  dasasTc,  become  ex- 
hausted, reflexive  of  *dasa  =  Sw.  da^a,  lie  idle, 
whence  E.  daze,  q.  v.     Cf.  OD.  dasaert,  daa- 
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saardt,  a  fool,  prob.  of  same  origin.     See  also 
dasiberd.]    I.  n.  1+.  A  dullard;  a  simpleton. 

Dafle,  or  dastard,  or  he  that  spekythe  not  yn  tyme,  ori- 
durus.  .     .  Dastard,  or  dullarde,  duribuctius. 

Prompt.  Parv. 
Dastarde,  [F.]  estourdy,  butarin.  Palsgrave. 

2.  A  base  coward;  a  poltroon;  one  who  mean- 
ly shrinks  from  danger,  or  who  performs  mali- 
cious actions  in  a  cowardly,  sneaking  manner. 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay,  .  .  . 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 
Like  to  a  trusty  squire  did  run  away. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath, 
Whose  cowardice  hath  undone  us  both. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  92. 

=  Syn.  2.  Poltroon,  Craven,  etc.    See  coward. 

II.  a.  Characterized  by  base  cowardice; 
meanly  shrinking  from  danger,  or  from  the 
consequences  of  malicious  acts. 

Curse  on  their  dastard  souls !  Addison. 

At  this  paltry  price  did  the  dastard  prince  consent  to 
stay  his  arm  at  the  only  moment  when  it  could  be  used  ef- 
fectively for  his  country.     Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  13. 

dastard  (das'tard),  v.  t.  [<  dastard, ».]  1.  To 
make  dastard ;  intimidate ;  dispirit. 

There  is  another  man  within  me,  that's  angry  with  me, 
rebukes,  commands,  and  dastards  me. 

Sir  T.  Broione,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  7. 
Dastards  manly  souls  with  hope  and  fear. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  call  one  dastard  or  coward.     [Rare  in 
both  uses.] 

dastardicet  (das' tar -dis),  n.  [<  dastard  + 
-ice,  after  cowardice.]  Cowardice;  dastardli- 
ness. 

I  was  upbraided  with  ingratitude,  dastardice,  and  all 
my  difBculties  with  my  angel  charged  upon  myself,  for 
want  of  following  my  blows. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  vi.  49. 

dastardize  (das'tar-diz),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
dastardized,  ppr.  "dastardizing.  [<  dastard  + 
-ize.]     To  make  dastard ;  cow.     [Bare.] 

I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  Plowden  to  dastardize 
or  cow  your  Spirits  until  you  have  overcome  him. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  9. 
For  if  he  liv'd,  and  we  were  conquerors. 
He  had  such  things  to  urge  against  our  marriage 
As,  now  declar'd,  would  blunt  my  sword  in  battle, 
And  dastardize  my  courage. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  2. 

dastardliness  (das'tard-U-nes),  n.  Cowardli- 
ness. 

dastasdly  (das'tard-li),  a.  Characterized  by 
gross  cowardice ;  meanly  timid ;  base ;  sneak- 
ing. 

Brawl  and  clamour  is  so  arrant  a  mark  of  a  dastardly 
wretch  that  he  does  as  good  as  call  himself  so  that  uses 
it.  Sir  E.  L'Estrange. 

If  Dryden  is  never  dastardly,  as  Pope  often  was,  so  also 
he  never  wrote  anything  so  maliciously  depreciatory  as 
Pope's  unprovoked  attack  on  Addison. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  70. 

dastardness  (das'tard-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  a  dastard ;  base  timidity.     [Bare.] 

dastardy  (das'tar-di),  n.  [<  dastard  +  -y.] 
Dastardliness ;  base  cowardice.     [Bare.] 

dasturi  (dus-to'ri),  n.  [<  Hind,  dasturi,  per- 
quisites, commission,  <  dastur,  custom,  usage, 
customary  fee,  <  Pers.  dastur,  a  custom.]  The 
commission,  gratuity,  or  bribe  surreptitiously 
paid  by  native  dealers  and  others  in  India  to 
agents,  servants,  and  employees,  in  order  to 
secure  the  custom  of  their  masters.  Also  spell- 
ed dustoori. 

No  doubt  presents  were  received  from  native  contrac- 
tors, and  dustoori  or  commission  from  native  dealers  and 
manufacturers.    J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  India,  p.  327. 

das'wet,  "•    See  daze. 

Dasya  (das'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Saaiiq,  thick, 
dense,  shaggy^  hairy,  rough,  =  L.  densus,  thick : 
see  dense.]  A  genus  of  marine  algse,  belonging 
to  the  order  Floridece.  The  fronds  are  bright-red,  fili- 
form or  compressed,  branching,  and  polysiphonous.  The 
genus  is  especially  characterized  by  the  monosiphonous 
filaments  which  clothe  the  frond  or  its  upper  parts,  and  in 
which  the  tetraspores  are  borne  in  regular  rows.  There 
are  about  70  species,  mostly  tropical,  many  occurring  on 
the  coast  of  Australia.  Dasya,  elegans  is  a  beautiful  spe- 
cies, common  in  the  United  States,  from  Cape  Cod  south- 
ward, and  in  the  Adriatic  sea ;  it  is  called  chenille. 

dasyberdt,  «.    See  dasiberd. 

Das^gastrs  (das-i-gas'tre),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Saavg,  shaggy,  hairy,  -t-  yaarfip,  belly.]  In  La- 
treille's  system  of  classification,  a  group  of 
Apiarice  or  bees,  having  the  under  side  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  female  hairy,  as  in  the  genera 
Megachile,  Anthidium,  etc.  The  mason-bees 
and  leaf-cutter  bees  belong  to  this  group.  Also 
written  Dasygastreai,  Dasygastrice. 

Dasylirion  (das-i-lir'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Saavs, 
thick,  dense,  +  Tielptm'j  a  lily.    The  plants  are 
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lily-like,  ■with  numerous  crowded  leaves.]  A. 
liliaceous  genus  of  Mexico  and  adjacent  parts 
of  the  United  States,  alUed  to  Yucca,  with  a 
dense  rosette  of  rigid,  linear,  often  spinosely 
toothed  leaves,  and  a  tall  stem  bearing  a  pam- 
cle  of  small  white  flowers.  There  are  nearly  20 
species,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  culti- 
vated for  ornament. 

dasymeter  (da-sim'e-tfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  (JoCTtif,  thick, 
dense,  + /z^rpoi',  measure.]  An  instrument  de- 
signed for  testing  the  density  of  gases.  See 
manometer. 

Dasyornis  (das-i-6r'nis),  n.  [NL.  (Vigors  and 
Horsfield,  1826),  <  Gr.  oaavg,  shaggy,  hairy,  + 
bpvig,  a  bird.]  A  genus  of  deufcirostral  oscine 
passerine  birds  of  the  malurine  group,  inhabit- 
ing Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  etc.  ihe 
species  composing  the  genus  as  originally  proposed  are 
now  distributed  in  the  genera  Sphenura  and  Megalurus 
(or  Sphenoeacus). 

Dasypsedes  (das-i-pe'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Saaiig, 
rough,  hairy,  -I-  Trale,  pi.  naWeg,  child.  Coined 
by  Sundevall  in  1873  as  an  alternative  to  PUlo- 
paides,  this  being  liable  to  confusion  with  Psilo- 
pcedes.]    Same  as  Ptilopcedes. 

dasypsedic  (das-i-pe'dik),  a.  [As  Dasypcedes  + 
-ic]    Same  a,s  ptilopcedic. 

Dasypeltidse  (das-i-pel'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Dasypeltis  +  -idee.]  The  Dasypeltince  regarded 
as  a  separate  family:  same  as  MhachiodonUdce. 

Dasypeltinae  (das'''i-pel-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Dasypeltis  +  -inw.]  A  subfamily  of  Colubridm, 
typified  by  the  genus  Dasypeltis,  having  the 
body  slender,  the  maxillary  teeth  few  and  rudi- 
mental,  and  the  hypapophyses  of  several  ver- 
tebras piercing  the  throat  and  capped  with 
enamel,  thus  forming  a  series  of  esophageal 
teeth.  From  this  remarkable  structure  the  group  is  also 
called  BhachiodontidoB,  after  the  genus  Ehachiodon,  one 
of  the  several  synonyms  of  Dasypeltis.  Besides  Dasypel- 
tis, the  subfamily  includes  the  genus  Elachistodon. 

Dasypeltis  (das-i-pel'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Saaiig, 
thick,  dense,  -I-  tteAt?!,  a  light  shield.]  The  typ- 
ical genus  of  the  family  Dasypeltidce.  D.  scabra 
is  an  African  species.  .Also  Anodon,  Diodon, 
and  BhacJiiodon  (which  see). 

dasyphyllOTlS  (das-i-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  (SoTOf, 
hairy,  +  ^vTOmv  =  L.  folium,  leaf.]  In  hot., 
having  woolly  or  hairy  leaves. 

Dasypidse  (da-sip'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Dasypodidce. 

dasypode  (das'i-pod),  n.  [<  Dasypus  {Dasy- 
pod-) :  see  Dasypus.]  An  animal  of  the  family 
Dasypodidce;  an  armadillo.    Also  dasypide. 

dasypodid  (da-sip'o-did),  n.  An  edentate  of 
the  family  Dasypodidce. 

Dasypodidse  (das-i-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Dasypus  (-pod-)  +  -idee.]  A  South  American 
family  of  loricate  edentate  quadrupeds;  the 
armadillos,  it  was  formerly  conterminous  with  the 
suborder  Loricata  of  Edentata;  it  is  now,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  Tatusiid(B  and  Chlamydophoridce,  restricted  to  the 
typical  armadillos,  having  the  fore  toes  variously  modilied 
and  disproportionate  in  length  to  one  another,  the  second 
being  the  longest,  the  third,  fourth,  and  ilfth  variously 
shortened;  thehead  broad  behind;  and  the  ears  far  apart. 
There  are  four  subfamilies ;  Dasypodinm  (the  encoubei-ts), 
Xenurinae  (the  kabassous),  Prio7iodoniince  (the  kabalaa- 
sous),  and  Tolypeutince  (the  apars).    Also  Dasypi^x. 

Dasypodinse  (das''''i-po-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Dasypus  (-pod-)  +  -ince.]  The  typical  subfamily 
of  the  Dasypodidce,  containing  the  encouhert, 
peludo,  etc.  They  have  the  anterior  and  posterior  di- 
visions of  the  carapace  well  marked  ■  the  tail  with  a  zon- 
ular sheath ;  the  teeth  moderate  in  number  (9  or  10  on 
each  side  above  and  below) ;  and  the  first  to  the  third 
metacarpal  regularly  graduated  in  length,  the  third  l)e- 
ing  the  longest,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  much  shortened. 
The  genera  are  Dasypus  and  Euphractus.  See  cuts  under 
apar  and  armadillo. 

dasypodine  (da-sip'6-din),  a.  and  n.  I.  «. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Dasypodince. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Dasypodinw,  as  the  peludo, 
Dasypus  villosus. 

Dasyprocta  (das-i-prok'ta),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  oo- 
avKpanTOQ,  with  hairy  buttocks,  <  Saai;,  hairy, 
-1-  npaKTdg,  the  buttocks.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  DasyprocUdce.  it  includes  the  whole 
of  the  family  except  the  pacas,  and  is  characteraed  by 
having  only  3  developed  toes  on  the  hind  feet.  It  com- 
prehends all  the  agoutis  and  the  aoouohy,  as  the  yeUow- 
rumped  agouti  (J),  agouti),  Azara's  agouti  (D.  azamj,  ano 
the  acouchy  (D.  acouchy).  D.  acomhy  inhabits  bo™«  °' 
the  West  Indies  as  well  as  South  America;  the  other sp^ 
cies  of  the  genus  are  confined  to  South  America.  See  cu» 
under  acouchy  and  agouti.  . 

dasyproctid  (das-i-prok'tid),  «.  A  rodent  oi 
the  family  Dasyproctidce, 

Dasyproctidae  (das-i-prok'ti-de),  «.pJ..  PJ?^:' 
<  Dasyprocta  +  -idoe:\  A  family  of  simphfij- 
dent  rodents,  of  the  hystrieine. series',  consist- 
ing of  the  two  genera  Ccelogenys  and  Dasyprocta, 
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the  former  of  whioli  contains  the  paca  alone 
(C.  paca),  the  latter  the  agoutis.  The  nails  of  the 
feet  are  hoof-like  ;  the  fore  feet  are  5-toed ;  the  hind  feet 
have  alao  6  toes  (paca),  or  only  3  (agoutis) ;  the  tail  is  ru- 
dimentary or  very  short ;  the  ears  are  low ;  and  the  upper 
lip  is  not  cleft.  Contrary  to  the  rule  in  the  hystricine 
series  of  rodents,  the  clavicles  are  rudimentary ;  and  the 
molar  teeth  are  semi-rooted,  and  the  incisors  long.  The 
Dasyjyroctidte  are  related  to  the  cavies  and  chinchillas  (see 
cavy  Sind  chinchilla);  they  are  confined  to  the  Neotropi- 
cal region,  inhabiting  parts  of  Jlexico,  some  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  greater  part  of  South  America,  especially 
wooded  and  watered  localities.  See  cuts  under  agouti 
and  Calogmys. 

DasypUS  (das'i-pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  (3rr.  Saamovg, 
hairy-  or  rough-footed ;  used  only  as  a  noun,  a 
hare,  rabbit ;  <  daahg,  hairy,  rough,  +  noijQ  {nod-) 
=  E.  footJ]  A  genus  of  armadillos,  formerly 
conterminous  with  the  family  Dasypodidce,  now 
restricted  to  certain  species  of  the  subfamily 
Dasypodince  (which  see).  See  also  cut  under 
armadillo. 

Dasyrliamphus(das-i-ram'fus),«.  [NL.  (Hom- 
bron  and  Jacquinot,  1846),  <  Gr.  daavg,  shaggy, 
hairy,  +  pdfupog,  beak,  snout.]  A  genus  of  pen- 
guins, of  the  family  Spheniscidce :  so  called  from 
havingthe bill extensivelyfeathered.  The  only 
species  is  D.  adelice,  of  the  antarctic  seas. 

dasytes  (das'i-tez),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  daamriQ,  hairi- 
ness, roughness,  <  Saavg,  hairy,  rough :  see  Da- 
sya.'\  1.  In  zool.,  hairiness;  hirsuteness;  a 
growth  of  hair  on  some  part  not  usually  hairy. 
— 3.  [eap-^  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  beetles,  of 
the  family  Cleridoe. 

dasyure  (das'i-ur),  ».  [<  Dasyurus.l  An  ani- 
mal of  the  subfamily  -Dos?/ttri»(8.— Thylacine 
dasyure.  See  Thylacinus  and  thylacine,  n. — Ursine 
dasyure,  the  Tasmanian  devil.    See  Sarcophilus. 

Dasyuridse  (das-i-u'ri-de), «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dasy- 
urus  +  4dce.]  A  family  of  polyprotodont  mar- 
supial mammals.  They  have  4  incisors  in  each  half 
of  the  upper  and  3  in  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw;  the 
canines  well  developed  ;  the  hind  feet  with  the  clawless 
hallux  small  and  rudimentary,  rarely  apposable;  the 
limbs  of  proportionate  length  ;  the  stomach  simple ;  and 
no  cajcum.  They  are  predatory  carnivorous  or  insectivo- 
rous marsupials  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Guinea,  and 
some  other  Islands.  They  are  divided  into  the  two  sub- 
families Dasyurin(e  and  Myrmecobiince.  These  animals 
are  sometimes  known  indiscriminately  as  brush-tailed 
opossums. 

Dassrurinse  (das'''i-ii-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dasy- 
urus  +  -incB.']  A  subfamily  ot  Dasyuridw  ;  the 
dasyures.  The  tongue  is  not  specially  extensile,  and 
the  premolars  and  molars  are  not  more  than  7  in  number ; 
in  these  respects  the  subfamily  is  contrasted  with  Myr- 
iMcobiinx  (which  see).  The  leadiitg  genera  are  Dasyurus, 
SarcophiluSy  and  Thylacinus,  or  the  true,  the  ursine,  and 
the  thylacine  dasyures,  and  Phaseogale  ;  the  last  is  proper- 
ly made  the  type  of  a  different  subfamily,  Phascoyalince, 

dasyurine  (das-i-u'rin),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Dasyurinm  or 


Dasyurus  (das-i-u'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6aav(, 
hairy,  rough,  +  ovpd,  tail.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  subfamily  hasyurince,  formerly  coexten- 
sive with  the  subfamily,  now  restricted  by  the 
exclusion  of  Thylacinus  and  Sarcophilus.  The 
tiTie  dasyures  of  the  restricted  genus  mostly  inhabit  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania,  where  they  replace  the  smaller  pred- 


Spotted  jyasyure'^Dasyurtts  mactiiatus], 

atory  carnivorous  quadrupeds  of  other  countries,  such 
as  cats  and  mustelines  and  viverrines.  There  are  several 
species.  The  dental  formula  is :  i  incisors  in  each  half  of 
the  upper  and  3  in  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw ;  1  canine,  2 
premolars,  and  4  molars  in  each  half  jaw.  The  vertebral 
formula  is :  cervical,  1 ;  dorsal,  IS ;  lumbar,  6 ;  sacral,  2 ; 
caudal,  18  or  more.  The  fore  feet  are  5-toed,  but  the  hal- 
lux is  absent  from  the  hind  feet. 

dat.    An  abbreviation  of  dative. 

data,  n.    Plural  of  datum. 

datable  (da'ta-bl),  a.  [<  date^,  v.,  +  -able.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  dated.    Also  spelled  dateable. 

The  earliest  dateable  coins  are  from  Sicily,  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  the  Sicilian  wars  making  possible  certain 
chronological  inferences.  .,._■,„„„ 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  228. 

dataler  (da'ta-ler),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  written 
dataller:  see'iiaytaler.'}    Same  as  daytaler. 

dataryi  (da'ta-ri),  n.;  pi.  dataries  (-riz).  [= 
F.  dataire  =  gp.  Pg  It.  datario,  <  ML.  datanus, 
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a  datary  (see  def.),  lit.  a  dater  (so  called  be- 
cause he  dates  and  despatches  official  docu- 
ments), prop,  adj.,  relating  to  dates,  <  data,  da- 
tum, a  date:  see  datei,  «.]  An  officer  of  the 
chancery  at  Rome,  who  directly  represents  the 
pope  in  all  matters  relating  to  grants,  dispen- 
sations, etc.  All  petitions  pass  through  his  hands ;  he 
has  the  right  of  granting  benefices  not  exceeding  an  an- 
nual value  of  24  ducats ;  and  with  him  solely  rests  the  duty 
of  registering  and  dating  all  bulls  and  other  documents 
issued  from  the  Vatican.  He  is  generally  a  bisliop,  and 
is  assisted  by  a  subdatary,  who  is  also  in  holy  orders. 
When  a  cardinal  is  elected  to  the  ofllce  of  datary  he  bears 
the  title  of  prodatary.  See  datary^. 
datary2  (da'ta-ri),  n.  [=  P.  dater ie  =  Sp.  data- 
ria  —  Pg.  dataria  =  It.  dataria,  dateria,  <  ML.  da- 
taria,  the  office  or  business  of  a  datary,  prop, 
fem.  of  adj.  datarius :  see  datary'^.]  The  office 
or  duty  of  dating  and  despatching  papal  docu- 
ments ;  speoifleally,  a  branch  of  the  Curia  at 
Eome,  established  about  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  for  the 
purpose  of  dating,  registering,  and  despatching 
all  bulls  and  documents  issued  by  the  pope, 
examining  and  reporting  upon  petitions,  etc., 
and  granting  favors  and  dispensations  under 
certain  conditions  and  limitations.  See  datary^. 

For  riches,  besides  the  temporal  dominions,  he  [Pius 
v.]  hath  in  all  the  countries  before-named  the  datary  or 
dispatching  of  Bulls.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  88. 

datei  (dat),  n.  [<  MB.  daU,  <  OF.  date,  P.  date 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  data,  <  ML.  data,  f .,  also  datum, 
neut.  (>  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  datum),  date,  note  of 
time  and  place,  so  called  from  L.  datum, 
given,  the  first  word  of  the  customary  note  in 
letters  or  documents  giving  the  place  and  time 
of  writing  or  issue,  as  datum  Bomce,  given  at 
Kome  (on  such  a  day) ;  fem.  or  neut.  of  L. 
datus,  given  (=  Gr.  6ot6q),  pp.  of  dare  =  Gr. 
6i6dvai,  2d  aor.  6ovvai  (Sidafu,  I  give)  =  OBulg. 
dati=  Slov.  Serv.  dati  =  Pol.  dac  =  Russ.  dati, 
davati  =  Lith.  duti  =  Lett,  dot  =  Skt.  •/  da, 
give  (daddmi,  I  give).  From  L.  dare,  pp.  datus, 
come  also  E.  date^,  datum,  dado,  and  di^  (doub- 
lets of  date^),  datary,  dation,  dative,  and  from 
the  same  root  (from  L.  donare)  donate,  donative, 
condone,  etc.]  1.  That  part  of  a  writing  or 
an  inscription  which  purports  to  specify  the 
time  when,  and  usually  the  place  where,  it  was 
executed,  a  full  date  includes  the  place,  day,  month, 
and  year ;  but  in  some  cases  the  date  may  consist  of  only 
one  or  two  of  these  particulars,  as  the  year  on  a  coin.  In 
letters  the  date  is  inserted  to  indicate  the  time  when  they 
are  written  or  sent ;  in  deeds,  contracts,  wills,  and  other 
papers,  to  indicate  the  time  of  execution,  and  usually  the 
time  from  which  they  are  to  take  effect  on  the  rights  of  the 
parties ;  but  the  written  date  does  not  exclude  evidence 
of  the  real  time  of  execution  or  delivery,  and  consequent 
taking  effect.  In  documents  the  date  is  usually  placed  at 
the  end,  but  may  be  at  the  beginning,  as  it  Is  now  gener- 
ally in  letters. 

This  Deed  may  bear  an  elder  Date  than  what  you  have 
obtain'd  from  your  Lady. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  13. 

2.  The  time,  with  more  or  less  particularity, 
when  some  event  has  happened  or  is  to  happen : 
as,  the  date  of  a  battle ;  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death  on  a  monument;  the  date  of  Easter  va- 
ries from  yeartoyear,  or  is  variable. — 3.  Point 
or  period  of  time  in  general :  as,  at  that  early 
date. —  4.  A  season  or  allotted  period  of  time. 
Then  ever  shall,  while  dates  of  times  remain. 
The  heavens  thy  soul,  the  earth  thy  fame  contain. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial. 

Your  Date  of  Deliberation,  Madam,  is  expir'd. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  10. 
When  your  date  is  over. 
Peacefully  ye  fade. 

R.  T.  Cooke,  Daisies. 

5.  Age ;  number  of  years. 

When  his  date 
Doubled  her  own,  for  want  of  playmates,  he  . 
Had  tost  his  ball,  and  flown  his  kite,  and  roU'd 
His  hoop  to  pleasure  Edith. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

6.  Duration;  continuance. 

Ages  of  endless  date.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  649. 

We  say  that  Learning's  endless,  and  blame  Fate 
For  not  allowing  Life  a  longer  Date. 

Cowley,  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Wootton. 

7.  End;  conclusion.     [Rare.] 

"  Why  stande  3e  ydel"  he  sayde  to  thos, 
Ne  knawe  ge  of  this  day  no  date? 

AUiteratioe  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  515. 
Yet  hath  the  longest  day  his  date. 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  186). 
What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  date. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  ill.  171. 

8t.  A  day-book,  journal,  or  diary.  Minsheu. — 
Date  certaine,  in  French  law,  the  date  fixed  when  the 
instrument  has  been  subjected  to  the  formality  of  regis- 
tration, after  which  the  parties  to  the  deed  cannot  by  mu- 
tual consent  change  the  date.—  Down  tO  date,  up  to 
date,  to  the  present  time. 
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So  of  Solomon  in  reference  to  Rehoboam,  and  of  every 
father  in  reference  to  every  son,  np  to  datf. 

\V.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  13t!. 

Out  of  date,  no  longer  in  use  or  in  vogue  ;  obsolete ;  out 
of  season ;  old-fashioned. 

In  Parliament  his  [Burke's]  eloquence  was  out  o/  date. 

A  young  generation,  which  knew  him  not,  had  filled  the 

House.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

No  flower-girls  in  the  market. 

For  flowers  are  out  of  date. 

R.  II.  Stoddard,  Persian  8uiigs. 

To  hear  date.  See  bear^.—To  make  dates,  to  make 
appointments,  (a)  For  the  performances  of  a  theatrical 
company.  (&)  For  secret  meetings,  especially  for  an  im- 
moral purpose ;  make  assignations. 
date^  (dat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dated,  ppr.  datitin. 
[=  P.  dater  =  Sp.  Pg.  datar  =  It.  datare,  <  ML. 
datare,  note  the  date,  <  data,  datum,  date :  see 
date'^,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  mark  with  a  date, 
as  a  letter  or  other  writing.     See  date^,  n.,  1. 

They  say  that  women  and  mUsic  should  never  be  dated. 
Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iii. 

A  letter  was  received  from  him,  .  .  .  dated  at  a  small 
Dutch  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  22. 

2.  To  note  or  fix  the  time  of,  as  of  an  event  or 
transaction ;  assign  a  date  or  time  of  occurrence 
to :  as,  to  date  an  event  in  ancient  history. 

I  date  from  this  era  the  corrupt  method  of  education 
among  us.  Swift,  Modern  Education. 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  have  a  date :  as,  the  letter 
(Jotes  from  Rome.  See  I.,  1. —  2.  To  have  begin- 
ning ;  derive  origin. 

The  Batavian  republic  dates  from  the  successes  of  the 
French  arms.  B.  Everett. 

3.  To  use  a  date  in  reckoning ;  reckon  from 
some  point  in  time. 

We  .  .  .  date  from  the  late  jera  of  about  six  thousand 
years.  Bentlcy. 

date^t  (dat),  K.  [<  ME.  date,  (iaf=  Sp.  d«M?o,  m., 
=  Pg.  dada,  f .,  =  It.  data,  m.,  <  L.  datum  (=  Gr. 
(SoTov),  neut.,  usually  in  pi.,  also  data,  fem.,  a 
grant,  allowance,  gift,  tribute,  lit.  a  thing  given, 
neut.  and  fem.  of  L.  datus,  given :  see  date^,  and 
datum,  of  which  date^  is  a  doublet.]  A  grant; 
concession;  gift. 

Hys  fadres  sepulture  for  to  prouyde ; 
Entered  in  Abbay  of  the  Monte-serrat, 
That  place  augmented  passingly  that  dat, 
And  rentid  gretly  to  the  house  encresse. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6299. 

date^  (dat),  n.  [<  ME.  date,  <  OF.  date,  also  da- 
til,  datille,  F.  datte  =  Pr.  datil,  dactil  =  Sp.  ddtil 
=  Pg.  datile  =  It.  dattilo,  dattero  (cf.  D.  dadel 
=  G.  dattel  =  Dan.  daddel  =  Sw.  dadel,  from 
OP.  or  It.)  =  Pol.  Bohem.  daktyl,  <  L.  dactylus 
(NL.  also,  after  Rom.,  datalus),  <  Gr.  SaKTvTioc, 
a  date,  so  called  from  its  shape,  Ut.  a  finger, 
also  a  dactyl:  see  dactyl,  a  doublet  of  dateS.] 
The  fruit  of  the  date-palm,  Phcenix  dactylifera, 
used  extensively  as  an  article  of  food  by  the 
natives  of  northern  Africa  and  of  some  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  It  is  an  oblong  drupe,  which  contains  a 
single  seed,  consisting  of  a  hard  horny  albumen  deeply 
grooved  on  one  side.  See  date-palm. 
i>a(escaptwithmyncedgynger,  .  .  .  they  ben  agreable. 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  280. 
They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Shak.,  R.  and  .T.,  iv.  4. 

dateable,  a.    See  datable. 

da  teatro  (da  ta-a'tro).  [It.:  da,  <  L.  de,  of; 
teatro,  <  L.  theatrum,  theater.]  In  music,  a  di- 
rection signifying  that  a  piece  is  to  be  played 
or  performed  in  a  theatrical  style. 

dateless  (dat'les),  a.  [<  date'^  -t-  -less.]  1. 
Having  no  date ;  bearing  nothing  to  indicate 
its  date. —  2.  Not  distinguishable  or  divisible 
by  dates ;  without  incident ;  eventless. 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye^  unused  to  flow. 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night 

Shak.,  Sonnete,  xxx. 

To  divide  our  otherwise  dateless,  monotonous,  stale  life 

into  refreshing  changes  of  chapters,  paragraphs,  verses, 

and  clauses.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  149. 

3.  So  old  or  far  distant  in  time  as  to  be  undat- 
able ;  of  indefinitely  long  duration. 

In  the  primeval  age  a  dateless  while 

The  vacant  shepherd  wander'd  with  his  flock. 

Coleridge,  Religious  Musings. 

The  dateless  hills,  which  it  needed  earthquakes  to  lilt 

and  deluges  to  mould.  Ruskin. 

date-line  (dat'lin),  n.  The  boundary-line  be- 
tween neighboring  regions  where  the  calendar 
day  is  different.  This  line  runs  through  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  is  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  meridian  of  12 
hours  or  180°  from  Greenwich  ;  but  it  practically  follows 
a  somewhat  devious  course,  and  is  sometimes  confused. 
Thus  the  Sundays  of  the  Russian  and  of  the  American  set- 
tlers in  Alaska  formerly  tell  upon  different  days.  On  the 
east  of  the  date-line  the  nominal  date  is  one  day  earlier 
than  on  the  west  of  it ;  so  that  the  American  Sunday  in 
Alaska  coincides  with  the  former  Russian  Monday. 
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date-mark  (dat'mark),  Ji.  A  special  mark 
stamped  on  an  article  of  gold  or  silver  to  indi- 
cate the  year  of  manufaotui-e.  Thus,  in  the  Lon- 
don Goldsmiths'  Company,  during  tlie  twenty  years  from 
1856  to  ls7o  this  mark  was  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  small 
Old  Eiialish  character ;  for  the  next  twenty  years,  begin- 
ning iu"ls76  and  ending  in  1895,  Roman  capitals  were 
adopted. 

date-palm  (dat'pam'),  n.  The  common  name 
of  Pluenix  dactylifera,  the  palm-tree  of  Scrip- 
ture :  also  called  date-tree.  Next  to  the  cocoanut- 
tree,  the  date  is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  of  the  palm  tribe.  As  with  the  cocoauut-tree, 
nearly  every  part  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose,  and 
the  fruit  not  only 
affords  the  princi- 
pal food  of  the  in- 
habitants of  vari- 
ous countries,  but 
is  a  source  of  a  large 
part  of  their  traffic. 
It  is  cultivated  in 
immense  numbers 
all  over  the  north- 
ern pai*t  of  Africa 
as  well  as  in  south- 
western Asia,  and 
is  found  through 
southern  Europe, 
though  rarely  pro- 
ductive there.  Its 
stem  shoots  up  to 
the  height  of  from 
60  to  80  feet,  with- 
out branch  or  divi- 
sion, and  is  of  near- 
ly the  same  thick- 
ness throughout  its 
length.  From  the 
summit  it  throws 
out  a  magnificent 
crown  of  large  fea- 
ther-shaped leaves, 
and  a  number  of 
spadices,  each  of 
which  in  the  fe- 
male plant  bears 
a  bunch  of  from  180  to  200  dates,  each  bunch  weighing 
from  20  to  25  pounds.  The  fruit  is  eaten  fresh  or  dried. 
The  best  dates  of  commerce  are  obtained  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  where  the  tree  is  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  where  over  100  varieties  are  known.  The  date- 
palm  was  probably  originally  derived  from  the  wild  date- 
palm,  P.  sylvestris,  which  is  found  throughout  India,  and 
is  planted  very  extensively  in  Bengal,  chiefly  for  the  pro- 
duction of  toddy  and  sugar.    See  Phoenix. 

date-plum  (dat'plum),  «.  A  name  for  the 
edible  fruit  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Diospyros,  and  also  for  the  trees.  See  Diospy- 
ros. 

dater  (da'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  dates. —  2+.  A 
datary.     See  dataryi-. 

Dataire  [¥.),  a  dater  of  writings  ;  and  (more  particular- 
ly) the  dater  or  despatcher  of  the  Pope's  bulls.    Cotgrave. 

date-shell  (dat'shel),  n.  [<  dateS  +  shell.}  A 
mussel-shell  of  the  stone-boring  genus  Litho- 
dormis  (or  Lithophagus),  of  the  family  Mytilidce, 
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Date-shell  [Lithodomtts  lithopkasits). 

as  the  Mediterranean  i.  dactylus,  abounding  in 
the  subaqueous  columns  of  the  temple  of  Sera- 
pis  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples :  so  called  from  its 
shape  or  appearance.     See  Lithodomus. 

date-sugar  (dat'shug'''ar),  11.  Sugar  produced 
from  the  sap  of  the  date-palm,  and  from  some 
other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

date-tree  (dat'tre),  n.    The  date-palm. 

The  date-trees  of  El-Medinah  merit  their  celebrity.  Their 
stately  columnar  stems  here  seem  higher  than  in  other 
lands,  and  their  lower  fronds  are  allowed  to  tremble  in  the 
breeze  without  mutilation. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  246. 

date-'Wine  (daf'win),  n.  The  fermented  sap  of 
the  date-palm. 

datholite  (dath'o-lit),  n.     See  datolite. 

da'tion  (da'shon),  n.  [<  L.  datio(n^),  <  dare,  pp. 
datus,  give :  see  dats\  date^.2  In  eiril  law,  the 
act  of  giving :  as,  the  dation  of  an  office  :  distin- 
guished from  donation  or  gift  in  that  it  does  not 
imply  beneficence  or  liberality  in  the  giver. 

da  'tirarsi  (da  te-rar'si).  [It. ,  to  be  dra-wn  out : 
da,  <  L.  de,  of  (to) ;  tirar,  <  F.  tirer,  draw ;  si,  < 
L.  se,  refl.  pron.,  itself,  themselves:  see  tear^ 
and  se.]  In  music,  when  following  the  name  of 
instruments,  a  term«denoting  that  they  are  fur- 
nished "with  slides :  as,  tromhi  da  tirarsi,  corni  da 
tirarsi,  trumpets  or  horns  -with  slides. 

Datisca  (da-tis'ka),  )(.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  ex- 
ogenous herbs,  type  of  the  order  Datiseaceee. 
It  includes  two  species,  one  of  which  is  found  in  southern 
California,  and  the  other,  D.  eannaMna,  an  herbaceous 
dicecious  perennial,  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
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Europe,  where  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian 
bark,  as  a  yellow  dye,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage. 

Datiscacese  (dat-is-ka'se-e),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Da- 
tisca +  -acea.']  A  small  natural  order  of  plants, 
with  apetalous  flowers,  but  having  closer  affini- 
ties -with  the  Cuourbitaoece  and  Begoniacece  than 
with  any  of  the  apetalous  orders,  and  united 
by  Baillon  with  the  Saxifragacece.  There  are 
only  three  genera,  of  which  Datisca  is  the  best- 
known. 

datiscin  (da-tis'in),  n.  [<  Datisca  +  -in^.'\  A 
substance  (C21H22O12)  having  the  appearance 
of  grape-sugar,  first  extracted  by  Braconnot 
from  the  leaves  of  Datisca  cannabina.  It  has 
been  used  as  a  yellow  dye. 

datisi  (da-ti'sl),  n.  The  mnemonic  name  given 
by  Petrus  Hispanus  to  that  mood  of  the  third 
fiigure  of  syllogism  in  which  the  major  premise  is 
universal  and  affirmativOj  and  the  minor  premise 
and  conclusion  are  particular  and  affirmative. 
These  distinctions  of  quantity  and  quality  are  indicated 
by  the  vowels  of  the  word,  a-i-i.  The  letter  s  after  the 
second  vowel  shows  that  the  mood  is  reduced  to  direct 
reasoning  by  the  simple  conversion  of  the  minor,  and  the 
initial  d  shows  that  the  resulting  mood  is  darii.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  a  syllogism  in  datisi:  All  men 
irrationally  prejudiced  have  weak  minds ;  but  some  men 
irrationally  prejudiced  are  learned ;  hence,  some  learned 
men  have  weak  minds. 

A&tive  (da'tiv),  a.  and n.  [=F.  datif  =  Pr.  da- 
tiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  datwo  =  D.  datief  =  Gr.  Dan. 
Sw.  dativ,  <  L.  dativus,  of  or  belonging  to  giv- 
ing (in  lit.  sense,  apart  from  grammar,  first  in 
LL.)j  casibs  dativus  (tr.  Gr.  nTHaiq  SoriKij),  or 
simply  dativus,  the  dative  case;  <  datu^,  pp. 
of  dare,  give:  see  date'^,  date^.}  I.  a.  1.  In 
gram.,  noting  one  of  the  cases  of  nouns  and 
pronouns  and  adjectives  in  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, and  in  some  others,  used  most  com- 
monly to  denote  the  indirect  or  remoter  object 
of  the  action  of  a  verb,  that  to  or  for  which 
anything  is  done.  This  case  is  found  in  all  the  ancient 
languages  of  our  family,  and  is  widely  preserved  even 
among  the  later..  Though  nowhere  distinguished  in  form 
from  the  accusative  or  objective  in  modern  English,  it  is 
really  present  in  such  expressions  as,  give  Mm'  his  due ; 
show  this  man  the  way ;  and  /iiwi,  whom,  them,  and  (in 
part)  her  are  historically  datives,  retaining  a  dative  ter- 
mination. The  precise  value  of  the  original  Indo-Euro- 
pean dative  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute.  Abbre- 
viated dat. 

2.  In  law  :  (a)  Noting  that  which  may  be  given 
or  disposed  of  at  pleasure ;  being  in  one's  gift. 
(b)  Removable,  in  distinction  from  perpetual : 
said  of  an  officer,  (c)  Given  or  appointed  by  a 
magistrate  or  a  court  of  justice,  in  distinction 
from  what  is  given  by  law  or  by  a  testator :  as, 
an  executor  dative  in  Scots  law  (equivalent  to 
an  administrator) — Decree  dative,  executor  da- 
tive.   See  decree,  executor. 

II.  n.  The  dative  case.  See  I.,  1 Ethical  da- 
tive.   See  ethical. 

dati'Vely  (da'tiv-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the 
dative  case ;  as  a  dative. 

The  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second  person,  used  datively. 
The  Century,  XXXII.  898. 

datolite  (dat'6-lit),  n.  [So  called  from  its  ten- 
dency to  divide  into  granular  portions ;  <  Gr. 
dardadai,  divide,  H-  AtSof,  stone.]  A  borosili- 
cate  of  calcium,  occurring  most  commonly  in 
brilliant  glassy  crystals,  which  are  colorless  or 
of  a  pale-green  tint,  white,  grayish,  or  red ;  also 
in  a  white,  opaque,  massive  form,  looking  like 
porcelain,  and  in  radiated  columnar  form  ■with 
botryoidal  surface  (the  variety  botryolite).  it  is 
found  in  Norway,  the  Tyrol,  and  Italy,  and  in  fine  crystals 
in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  the  Lake  Superior  min- 
ing-region. Haytorite  is  a  pseudomorph  of  chalcedony 
after  datolite.    Also  datholite,  humholdtite. 

dattock  (dat'ok),  n.  The  wood  of  a  leguminous 
tree  of  western  Africa,  Detarium  Senegalense. 
It  is  hard  and  dense,  and  resembles  mahogany 
in  color. 

datum  (da'tum),  n.;  pi.  data  (-ta).  [<  L.  da- 
tum, a  gift,  present,  ML.  also  an  allowance,  con- 
cession, tribute  (also  in  fern,  data),  prop.  neut. 
of  datus,  pp.  of  dare,  give :  see  datei-,  date^."]  1. 
A  fact  given ;  originally,  one  of  the  quantities 
stated,  or  one  of  the  geometrical  figures  sup- 
posed constructed,  in  a  mathematical  problem, 
and  from  which  the  required  magnitude  or  figure 
is  to  be  determined.  But  Euclid  uses  the  correspond- 
ing Greek  term  (SeSo/iecoi')  in  a  second  sense,  as  meaning 
any  magnitude  or  figure  which  we  know  how  to  determine. 
2.  A  fact  either  indubitably  kno'wn  or  treated 
as  such  for  the  purposes  of  a  particular  discus- 
sion; a  premise. — 3.  A  position  of  reference, 
by  which  other  positions  are  defined. 

As  a  general  datum.,  in  philosophical  chronology,  Cum- 
berland came  about  a  century  after  Bacon,  and  about 
ninety  years  before  Adam  Smith. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  628. 


Thom- apple  {Datura 
Strattumium),  with  cross- 
section  of  seed-vesseL 
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Data  of  consciousness,  the  original  convictions  of  the 
mind  ;  propositions  that  must  be  believed  but  cannot  be 
proved. 

Many  philosophers  have  attempted  to  establish  on  the 
principles  of  common  sense  propositions  which  are  not 
original  data  of  consciousness ;  while  the  original  data  0/ 
consdousness,  from  which  their  propositions  were  derived 
and  to  which  they  owed  their  whole  necessity  and  truth  — 
these  data  the  same  philosophers  were  (strange  to  say) 
not  disposed  to  admit.  Sir  W.  Hmnittm. 

Datum-line,  in  engin.  and  surveying,  the  base-line  of  a 
section,  from  which  all  the  heights  and  depths  are  mea- 
sured in  the  plans  of  a  railway,  etc. 
datum-plane  (da'tum-plan),  n.  In  craniom., 
a  given  horizontal  plane  from  which  measure- 
ments of  skulls  proceed,  or  to  which  the  di- 
mensions of  skulls  are  referred. 

The  horizontal  datum-plane  adopted  .by  German  crani- 
ologists.  Science,  V.  499. 

Datura  (da-tU'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Hind,  dhatura,  a 
plant  {Datura  fastuosa).']  A  genus  of  solana- 
ceous  plants,  "with  angu- 
lar-toothed leaves,  large 
funnel-shapedflowers,and 
prickly,  globular,  4-valved 
pods.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, all  of  them  possessing  poi- 
sonous properties  and  a  dis- 
agreeable odor.  D.  Stramonium 
is  the  thorn-apple,  all  parts  of 
which  have  strong  narcotic 
properties.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  for  neural- 
gia, convulsions,  etc.,  and  the 
leaves  and  root  are  smoked  for 
asthma.  The  plant  is  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  western  Asia, 
but  is  now  found  as  a  weed 
of  cultivation  in  almost  all  the 
temperate  and  warmer  regions 
of  the  globe.  In  some  parts  of 
the  United  State-s  it  is  called  the  jimsoji  (which  see).  D. 
Jojstuosa  and  2).  Metel  of  India  possess  qualities  similar  to 
B.  Stramonium.  D.  arhorea,  also  known  as  BrugmanHa 
suaveolens,  a  native  of  South  America,  is  a  shrubby  plant 
with  very  large  fragrant  white  blossoms,  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  greenhouses. 

daturine  (da-tu'rin),  n.  [<  Datura  +  4ne^,'] 
A  poisonous  alkaloid  f  oimd  in  the  thorn-apple. 
See  Datura.    Same  as  atropin. 

daub  (d4b),  V.  t.  [Also  formerly  dawb,  <  ME. 
dauben,  dawien,  <  OP.  dauber,  whiten,  white- 
wash, also,  in  deflected  senses,  furnish,  also 
(■with  var.  dober)  beat,  s^winge,  plaster,  <  L. 
dealbare,  whiten,  whitewash,  plaster,  parget, 
LL.  also  purify  (see  dealbate),  <  de  (intensive) 
+  alba/re,  whiten,  <  albns,  white ;  cf .  aube  =  aXb\ 
<  L.  alba.  The  resemblance  to  Celtic  forms 
seems  to  be  accidental:  W.  dwb  =  Ir.  dob  = 
Gael,  dob,  plaster;  W.  dwbio  =  Ir.  dobairn  = 
Gael.  *dob,  v.,  plaster.  Cf.  adobe.']  1.  To 
smear  with  soft  adhesive  matter ;  plaster ;  cov- 
er or  coat  with  mud,  slime,  or  other  soft  sub- 
stance. 

She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it  with 
slime  and  with  pitch.  Ex.  ii.  3. 

So  will  I  break  down  the  wall  that  ye  have  daubed  with 
untempered  raorter.  Ezek.  xiii.  14. 

2.  To  soil ;  defile ;  besmear. 

Multitudes  of  horses  and  other  cattle  that  are  always 
dawbing  the  streets. 

JS.  Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Pref. 

He's  honest,  though  daubed  with  the  dust  of  the  mill. 
A.  Cimningham,  The  MiUer. 

Hence — 3.  To  paint  ignorantly,  coarsely,  or 
badly. 

If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  bright  colours,  the  vul- 
gar admire  it.  Watts. 

4.  To  give  a  specious  appearance  to;  patch 
up;  disguise;  conceal. 

So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  vktue. 

Sliak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  6. 
Faith  is  necessary  to  the  susception  of  baptism;  and 
themselves  confess  it,  by  striving  to  find  out  new  kinds  of 
faith  to  daub  the  matter  up. 

Jer.  Taylor,  ■Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  394. 

She  is  all  Truth,  and  hates  the  lying,  masking,  daubing 
World,  as  I  do.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  1. 1. 

5.  To  dress  or  adorn  without  taste ;  deck  vul- 
garly or  ostentatiously ;  load  as  with  finery. 

Yet  since  princes  will  have  such  things,  it  is  better  they 
should  be  graced  with  elegancy  than  daubed  with  cost. 

■        Baton,  Essays. 
Let  him  be  davb'd  with  lace.  , . 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal  s  Satires. 

daub  (dab),  n.     [<  daub,  «.]     1.  A  cheap  kind 

of  mortar ;  plaster  made  of  mud. 

A  square  house  of  wattle  and  daub.  j.- 

D.  Livingstone,  Missionary  Travels  (ed.  1858),  p.  i""- 

2.  A  -viscous,  adhesive  application;  ^^'J^f',' 
— 3.  A  daubing  or  smearing  stroke.  [Sootcli.J 
Many  a  time  have  I  gotten  a  wipe  with  a  towel;  bat 
never  a  daub  with  a  dishclout  before.  Scam  promo. 
4.  A  coarse,  inartistic  painting. 


daub 

Did  you  step  in  to  talte  a  look  at  tlie  grand  picture  on 
your  way  back  ?  —  'Tis  a  melanclioly  daub,  my  lord ! 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  12. 

Daubentonia  (da-ben-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  the  distinguished  Freiieii  naturalist  L.  J. 
Daubenton  (1716-1800),  noted  as  a  collaborator 
of  Buffon.]  The  proper  name  of  the  genus  more 
commonly  called  Clwromys  (which  see ),  contain- 
ing the  aye-aye,  D.  madagascariensis,  and  hav- 
ing priority  over  the  others.  See  cut  tinder  aye- 
aye. 

Danbentonildse  (da,"ben-t6-ni'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Paubmtoma  +  ■ddce.'i  A  family  of  pro- 
simians,  typified  by  the  genus  Dambentomia: 
generally  called  CMromyidw  (which  see). 

Danbentonioidea  (da-ben-to-ni-oi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Daubentonia  +  -oidea.^  A  superfamily 
of  lemuroids  or  prosimians,  distinguished  by 
the  gliriform  incisors  and  want  of  canines  in 
the  adult;  the  Baubentoniidce  considered  as  a 
suborder.     GiU,  1872. 

danber  (da'bSr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
daubs.  Speciacally— (a)  One  who  builds  walls  with  clay 
or  mud  mixed  with  straw. 

I  am  a  younger  brother,  .  .  .  of  mean  parentage,  a  durt 
dauber's  Sonne ;  am  I  therefore  to  be. blamed? 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  320. 
(6)  A  coarse,  ignorant  painter. 

But  how  should  any  sign-post  dauber  know 
The  worth  of  Titian  or  of  Angelo  ? 

Dryden,  Epistle  iv..  To  Mr.  Lee. 

(c)  A  low  and  gross  flatterer,  (d)  A  copperplate-printers' 
pad,  consisting  of  rags  firmly  tied  together  and  covered 
over  with  a  piece  of  canvas,  for  inking  plates,  (e)  A  mud- 
wasp  :  from  the  way  in  which  it  daubs  mud  in  building  its 
nest.  (J)  The  brush  used  to  spread  blacking  upon  shoes, 
as  distinguished  from  the  polisher,  or  brush  used  for  pol- 
ishing ;  they  are  sometimes  combined  in  one. 
daubery  (da'b6r-i),  n.  [Also  formerly  daubry, 
dawbry;  <  daub  +  -ery."]  1.  A  daubing. —  2\.  A 
crudely  artful  device. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such 
dambery  as  this  is.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 

daubing  (d^'bing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  daub,  v.'] 
1.  Something  which  is  applied  by  daubing, 
especially  plaster  or  mortar;  specifically,  in 
recent  use,  a  rough  coat  of  mortar  applied  to 
a  wall  to  ^ve  it  the  appearance  of  stone.  See 
'  ■  "  ?,  1- 
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dauntlessness 

daughter-cell  (da'ter-sel),  n.     See  cell. 

daughter-in-law  (d4't6r-in-ia"),  n.  A  son's 
wife  :  correlative  to  mother-in-law  and  father- 
in-law. 


I  am  come  to  set  , 
mother-in-law. 


the  daughter-in-law  against  her 
Mat.  X.  35. 


Carrot  [Daucus  Carota).    a,  flowering  branch  ;  b,  fruit. 


Lo,  when  the  wall  is  fallen,  shall  it  not  be  said  unto 
you.  Where  is  the  davMny  wherewith  ye  have  daubed  it  1 

Ezek.  xiii.  12. 

2.  The  process  of  forming  walls  by  means  of 
hardened  earth:  extensively  employed  in  the 
sixteenth  century. — 3.  A  mixture  of  tallow  and 
oil  used  to  soften  leather  and  render  it  more  or 
less  water-proof. — 4.  Coarse,  inartistic  paint- 
ing. 

She  is  still  most  splendidly,  gallantly  ugly,  and  looks 
like  an  ill  Piece  of  DavMng  in  a  rich  Frame. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  ii.  1. 

5.  Gross  flattery.    Bp.  Burnet. 

My  Lord,  if  you  examine  it  over  again,  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  gross  piece  of  daubing,  as  some  dedications  are. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  9. 

daubreelite  (d4-bre'lit),  n.  [See  daubreite.'] 
Native  chromium  sesquisulphid,  a  rare  min- 
eral known  to  occur  only  in  certain  meteoric 
irons.  It  has  a  black  color,  metallic  luster,  and 
is  associated  with  troilite. 

daubreite  (da-bre'it),  n.  [After  the  French 
mineralogist  Gr.  A.  Daubr^e  (born  1814).]  Na- 
tive bismuth  oxichlorid,  occurring  in  compact 
or  earthy  masses  of  a  yellowish  color  in  ChUi. 

daubryt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  daubery. 

dauby  (da'bi)^  a.  [<  daub  +  -i/i.]  1.  Viscous; 
glutinous;  slimy;  adhesive. 

And  therefore  not  in  vain  th'  industrious  kind 
With  daviry  wax  and  flow'rs  the  chinks  have  lin'd. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv.  64. 

2.  Made  by  daubing;  appearing  like  a  daub: 
as,  a  dauby  picture. 

Caucus  (da'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  daucus,  daucum, 
i  Gr.  Savtco;,  also  nent.  Samov,  a  plant  of  the 
carrot  kiud,  growing  in  Crete.  See  dauke."]  A 
genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  roughly  hispid, 
with  finely  divided  leaves  and  small  ovate  or 
oblong  fruit  covered  with  barbed  prickles.  There 
are  about  30  species  belonging  to  the  northern  temperate 
regions  of  the  old  world,  and  one  indigenous  in  America. 
The  only  important  species  is  the  cultivated  carrot,  D. 
Carota,  which  is  also  widely  naturalized  as  a  noxious 
weed.    See  carrot.    See  cut  in  next  column. 

daud  (dad),  v.  t.  [Sc,  a  var.  of  dad'^.'\  To 
knock  or  thump ;  pelt  with  something  soft  and 


He'll  clap  a  shangan  on  her  tail, 
And  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her 
Wi'  dirt  this  day. 

Bums,  The  Ordination. 


daud  (dad),  n.  [So. ;  a  var.  of  dad^."]  A  large 
piece,  as  of  bread,  cheese,  etc.  Also  spelled 
dawd. 

An'  cheese  an'  bread,  frae  women's  laps, 
Was  dealt  about  in  hunches 

An'  dawds  that  day.    Burns,  Holy  Fair. 

daughi  (daeh),  n.  [Sc,  =  E.  dough,  q.  v.]  In 
coal-mining,  under-clay,  or  the  soft  material 
which  is  removed  in  holing. 

daugh^  (dftoh),  n.  [Sc,  contr.  of  earlier  daw- 
ache,  davoch,  davach,  said  to  be  <  Gael,  damh,  pi. 
daimh]  ox,  -I-  achadh  (not  *ach),  a  field.  ]  An  old 
Scotch  division  of  land,  capable  of  producing 
48  bolls.  It  occasionally  forms  and  enters  into  the  names 
of  farms  in  Scotland :  as,  the  Great  and  Little  Daugh  of 
Ruthven ;  Edin-dauj/A.    Also  written  davach. 

daughter  (da't6r,  formerly  sometimes  daf 't6r), 
n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  daughter;  <  ME.  daugh- 
ter, douhter,  doghter,  douter,  dohter,  etc.,  <  AS. 
dohtor,  pi.  dohtor,  dohtra,  dohtru,  =  OS.  dahtar 
=  OPries.  dochter  =  OD.  D.  dochter  =  MLG. 
LG.  dochter  =  OHG-.  tohtar,  MHG.  tohter,  G. 
tochter  =  Icel.  dottir  =  OSw.  dohtir,  datttr,  Sw. 
dotter  =  Dan.  datter  =  Gr.  Bvyarrip  (not  in  L., 
where  filia,  daughter,  fem.  of  filius,  son :  see 
fiUal)  =  OBuIg.  dOshti  (gen.  dushtere),  Bulg. 
dushterya  =  Serv.  shdi,  Jcdi,  der  =  Bohem.  dei, 
cera  =  Pol.  cora  =  Little  Euss.  dochka  =  Euss. 
dshchert,  docM  =  Lith.  dulcte  =  Ir.  dear,  etc., 
=  Skt.  duhitar  =  Zend  dughdar,  daughter. 
Ulterior  origin  unknown;  appar.  'milker,'  or 
'suckler,'  <  i/  *dhugh,  Skt.  ■/  duh,  milk.]  1.  A 
female  child,  considered  with  reference  to  her 
parents. 

The  first  time  at  the  looking-glass 

The  mother  sets  her  daughter. 
The  image  strikes  the  smilmg  lass 

With  self-love  ever  after. 

Gay,  Beggar's  Opera, 

3.  A  female  descendant,  in  any  degree. 

Ought  not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham, 
...  be  loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  sabbath  day  ? 

Luke  xiii.  16. 

3.  A  woman  viewed  as  standing  in  an  analogous 
relationship,  as  to  the  parents  of  her  husband 
(daughter-in-law),  to  her  native  country,  the 
church,  a  guardian  or  elderly  adviser,  etc. 

Dinah  .  .  .  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land. 

Gen.  xxxiv.  1. 

And  Naomi  said  unto  her  two  daughters-in-l&w,  .  .  . 
Turn  again,  my  daughters.  Ruth  i.  8,  11. 

But  Jesus  turned  him  about,  and  when  he  saw  her,  he 
said,  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort ;  thy  faith  hath  made 
thee  whole.  Mat.  ix.  22. 

Jul.  Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now ; 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass.? 
Fri.  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now. 
Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  1. 

4.  Anything  (regarded  as  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der) considered  with  respect  to  its  source,  Ori- 
gin, or  function :  as,  the  Eomanoe  tongues  are 
the  daughters  of  the  Latin  language. 

Stern  daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God, 
0  Duty  !  if  that  name  thou  love. 

Wordsworth,  Duty. 

In  this  country,  at  this  time,  other  interests  than  reli- 
gion and  patriotism  are  predominant,  and  the  arts,  the 
daughters  of  enthusiasm,  do  not  flourish.  Emerson,  Art. 
Duke  of  Exeter's  daughtert.  See  braked,  12.—  Eve's 
daughters,  women.— Scavenger's  daughter.  See  scav- 


daughterless  (da't6r-les),  a.  [<  ME.  doughter- 
les;  <  daughter  +  -less.']    Without  daughters. 

Ye  shuU  for  me  be  dougkterles. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  305. 

daughterliness  (da't^r-U-nes),  n.  Conduct  be- 
coming a  daughter ;  dutifulness.    Dr.  H.  More. 

daughterling  (da'tfer-Ung),  n.  [<  daughter  + 
dim.  -ling.]    A  little  daughter.     [Eare.] 

What  am  I  to  do  with  this  daughter  or  daughterVmg  of 
mine  ?    She  neither  grows  in  wisdom  nor  in  stature. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxv. 

daughterly  (da't6r-li),  a.  [<  daughter  +  -^2/1.] 
Becoming  a  daughter;  filial;  dutiful. 

For  Christian  charitie,  and  naturall  loue,  &  youre  very 
daughterlye  dealing  .  .  .  both  bynde  me  and  straine  me 
thereto.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1449. 

dauk,  n.     See  dak. 

dauke  (dak),  n.  [<  L.  daucum,  daucon,da,uou8, 
<  Gr.  SavKov,  a  parsnip  or  carrot :  see  Daucus.] 
The  wild  variety  of  the  common  carrot,  Daucus 
Carota. 

daukinf,  n.     See  dawkin. 

Daulias  (da'li-as),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Aav?Mic,  epi- 
thet of  Philomela,  in  Greek  legend,  who  was 
changed  into  a  nightingale,  lit.  a  woman  of 
AavXig,  L.  Daulis,  a  city  of  Phocis.]  A  genus  of 
birds  which  contains  only  the  two  kinds  of 
nightingales,  D.  philomela  and  D.  luscinia.   See 


daunt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dawi. 
daunder  (dan'dSr),  v.  i.     [Sc]    See  danderT-. 
daundering(dan'der-ing),j).  a.  [Sc]   Beddan- 


dauner  (da'nfer),  v.  i.     [Sc]     See  dander^. 

daunering  (da'n6r-ing),  p.  a.  [Sc]  See  dan- 
dering. 

daunt  (dant  or  dant),  o.  t.  [E.  dial,  also  dant 
(and  daunton,  danton,  q.  v.);  <  ME.  daunten, 
dawnten,  <  OF.  danter,  danter,  dampter,  P.  domp- 
ter  =  It.  dotnitare,  daunt,  subdue,  tame,  <  L. 
domitare,  tame,  freq.  of  domare,  pp.  domitus, 
tame,  =  E.  tame:  see  tame,  v.]     If.  To  tame. 

In-to  Surre  he  sougte  and  thorw  his  sotil  wittes 
Daunted  a  dowue  [dove]  and  day  and  nygte  hir  feede. 
Piers  Plowman  (B).  xv.  393. 

2t.  To  subdue;  conquer;  overcome. 

Elde  daunteth  daunger  atte  laste. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  399. 

3.  To  subdue  the  courage  of ;  cause  to  quail ; 
check  by  fear  of  danger;  intimidate;  discou- 
rage. 

The  Nightingale,  whose  happy  noble  hart 
No  dole  can  daunt,  nor  fearef ul  force  affright. 

Oascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  49. 

What  daunts  thee  now? — what  shakes  thee  so? 

Whittier,  My  Soul  and  L 

4.  To  east  dovm  through  fear  or  apprehension ; 
cow  down. 

Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 

Daunt  all  your  hopes.  Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  2. 

I  find  not  anything  therein  able  to  daunt  the  courage 
of  a  man,  much  less  a  well  resolved  Christian. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  38. 

dauntf,  n.  [ME.  daunt;  from  the  verb.]  A 
fright;  a  check. 

Til  the  crosses  dunt  [dint]  jaf  him  a  daunt. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  145. 

daunter  (dan'-  or  dan'tfer),  ■«.  One  who  daunts, 
dauntingnesst  (dan'-  or  dan'ting-nes),  n.    The 
quality  of  being  terrifying. 

As  one  who  well  knew  .  .  .  how  the  first  euenta  are 
those  which  incusse  a  d^ungtingnesse  or  daring,  [Scapula] 
imployed  all  means  to  make  his  expeditions  sodaine,  and 
his  executions  cruell.  Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  4. 

dauntless  (dant'-  or  dant'les),  a.  [<  daunt  + 
-less.  ]  Incapable  of  being  daxmted ;  bold ;  fear- 
less; intrepid. 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1. 
Dauntless  he  rose  and  to  the  fight  returned. 

Dryden,  .Eneid. 
If  yet  some  desperate  action  rests  behind, 
That  asks  high  conduct  and  a  dauntless  mind. 

Dryden,  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  1.  582. 
She  visited  every  part  of  the' works  in  person,  cheering 
her  defenders  by  her  presence  and  dauntless  resolution. 
Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  2. 

dauntlessly  (dant'-  or  dant'les-li),  adv.    In  a 

bold,  fearless  manner. 
dauntlessness    (dant'-  or  dant'les-nes),   n. 

Fearlessness;  intrepidity. 


daunton 

daunton  (dan'ton),  V.  t.  [So.,  also  dial,  dan- 
ton  ;  an  extension  of  daun  t,  q.  v.]  1 .  To  daunt ; 
intimidate;  subdue. 

To  danton  rebels  and  conspirators  against  him. 

Pitacottie,  Chron.  of  Scotland,  p.  87. 

2.  To  dare;  seek  to  daunt. 

It's  for  the  like  o'  them,  an'  maybe  no  even  sae  muckle 
worth,  folk  daiaUon  God  to  His  face  and  bm-n  in  muckle 
hell.  Ji.  L.  Steivm-on,  The  Merry  Men. 

St.  To  break  in  or  tame  (a  horse). 
A  tame  and  dantomd  horse.  Quon.  Attach.,  xlviii.  §  11. 
dauphin  (da'fin),  «.  [Formerly  daulphin  and 
dolphin;  <  OF. ^dalvhin,  dauphin, la.ter  daulphin, 
mod.  F.  dauphin  =  Pr.  dalfin;  orig.  the  surname 
of  the  lords  of  the  province  hence  called  Dau- 
phine,  Dauphiny,  who  bore  on  their  crest  three 
dolphins,  in  allusion  to  the  origin  of  their  name, 
<  OF.  *dalphin,  dauphin,  doffin,  F.  dauphin  (E. 
dolphin),  Ft.  dalfin,  <  L.  delphinus,  a  dolphin; 
hence  ML.  Delphinus,  dauphin:  see  delphin'^, 
dolphin.^  The  distinctive  title  (originally  Dau- 
phin of  Viennois)  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
of  France,  from  1349  tUl  the  revolution  of  1830. 
When  the  reigning  king  had  no  son  or  lineal  male  de- 
scendant, the  title  was  in  abeyance,  as  no  other  heir  to  the 
throne  could  hold  it.  The  title  had  been  borne  since  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century  by  the  counts  of  Viennois  as 
lords  of  the  domain  hence  called  le  Dauphin^  (the  Dau- 
phinate,  or  Dauphiny),  the  last  of  whom  ceded  his  lordship 
to  the  king,  on  condition  that  the  title  should  be  always 
maintained.  The  lords  of  Auvergne  also  used  the  title 
dauphin. 

The  dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Eheims. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
The  Dolphin  was  expected  at  the  masse. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  45. 

daupMne  (da'fen),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  dauphin.^ 
The  wife  of  a  dauphin. 

daupMuess  (da'fin-es),  n.  [<  dauphin  +  -ess.'] 
Same  as  dauphine. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
Queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles  ;  and 
surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed 
to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.   Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

daur  (dS,r),  V.  t.    A  Scotch  form  of  dare^. 

daut,  V.  t.    See  dawt. 

dauw  (da),  n.  [South  African  D.  form  of  the 
native  name.]  The  native  name  of  Burchell's 
zebra,  Equus  burchelli,  a  very  beautiful  animal, 


Dauw  {£guus  burchelli). 


resembling  the  quagga  in  some  respects,  but 
having  the  coloring  of  a  zebra.  Also  called 
honte-quagga. 

DavalUa  (da-val'i-a),  n.  [NIi.j  named  after 
Edmond  Davall,  a  Swiss  botanist.]  A  genus 
of  polypodiaoeous  ferns,  having  scaly  creeping 
rhizomes,  whence  the  name  hare's-foot  fern  ap- 
plied to  D.  Canariensis.  The  fronds  are  sometimes 
pinnate,  but  more  frequently  pinnately  decompound,  be- 
ing elegantly  cut  into  numerous  small  divisions.  The  sori 
are  borne  close  to  the  margin.  The  indusium  which  covers 
each  is  attached  by  its  base  to  the  end  of  a  vein,  and  is  free 
at  the  opposite  side.  The  number  of  species  slightly  ex- 
ceeds 100,  and  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  tropics  of 
the  old  world.  Some  of  the  species  are  among  the  most 
elegant  ferns  in  cultivation. 

davenport  (dav'n-port),  n.  [Also  devonport; 
from  the  surname  Davenport :  compare  Devon- 
port,  since  1824  the  name  of  a  town  in  Eng- 
land.]    A  kind  of  small  writing-desk. 

davidt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  davit. 

DavidlC,  Davidical  (da-vid'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [< 
David  +  ,-ic,  -ical.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived from  David,  king  of  Israel. 

We  cannot  well  stop  short  of  the  admission  that  the 
Psalter  must  contain  Davidic  psalms,  some  of  which  at 
least  may  be  identihed  by  judicious  criticism. 

Snei/c.  Brit.,  Yl.Sil. 

Davidist  (da'vid-ist),  n.  [<  David  (see  defs.) 
+  'ist.'i  1.  One  of  the  followers  of  David  of 
Dinant  in  Belgium  (hence  called  Dinanto),  who 
caught  extreme  pantheistic  doctrines.  His  trea- 
tise "Quatemali"was  burned  by  a  synod  at  Paris  in  1209, 
and  the  sect  was  stamped  out  by  persecution. 
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2.  One  of  a  fanatical  sect  which  existed  for 
more  than  a  century  after  the  death  in  1556  of 
its  founder,  a  Dutch  Anabaptist,  David  George, 
or  Joris.  His  followers  were  also  called  Da- 
vidlans,  David-Georgians,  and  Familists.  See 
Familist. 

davidsonite  (da'vid-son-it),  n.  [From  the  dis- 
coverer, Dr.  Davidson.  ]  A  variety  of  beryl  dis- 
covered in  the  granite  quarry  of  Rubislaw,  near 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.     See  heryl. 

David's-root  (da'vidz-rot),  n.  The  cahinca- 
root. 

David's  staff.    See  staff. 

daviet  (da'vi),  n.    Same  as  davit. 

davit  (dav'it),  n.  [Also  davitt,  and  formerly 
david  ("the  Davids  ende,"  Capt.  John  Smith, 
Treat,  on  Eng.  Sea  Terms,  1626).  Of.  F.  davier, 
forceps,  a  cramp-iron,  davit;  supposed  by  Lit- 
tr6  to  stand  for  *daviet, 
a  dim.  of  David,  it  being 
customary  to  give  proper 
names  to  implements  (e. 
g.,  E.  hetty,  hilly,  jack, 
etc.).]  Naut.,  one  of  a 
pair  of  projecting  pieces 
of  wood  or  iron  on  the 
side  or  stern  of  a  vessel, 
used  for  suspending  or 
lowering  and  hoisting  a 
boat,  by  means  of  sheaves 
and  pulleys.    They  are  set  Davits, 

so  as  to  admit  of  being  shipped 

and  unshipped  at  pleasure,  and  commonly  turn  on  their 
axes,  so  that  the  boat  can  be  swung  in  on  deck,  or  vice 
versa. 

davite  (da'vit),  n.  [After  the  English  chem- 
ist Sir  Humphry  Davy  (1778-1829).]  A  sul- 
phate of  aluminium  found  in  a  warm  spring 
near  Bogotd  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 
It  occurs  massive,  is  of  a  fine  fibrous  structure, 
white  color  and  silky  luster,  and  is  very  soluble. 

davreuxite  (da-vre'zit),  n.  [After  the  Belgian 
chemist  Charles  Davreux.]  A  silicate  of  alu- 
minium occurring  in  fibrous  crystalline  aggre- 
gates resembling  asbestos. 

davyl  (da'vi),  n. ;  pi.  davies  (-viz).  [After  Sir 
H.  Davy.2  The  safety-lamp  invented  for  the 
protection  of  coal-miners  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  It 
consists  of  a  metallic  cistern  for  the  oil,  and  a  cylinder  of 
wire  gauze  about  1^  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches  in 
height.  Fire  cannot  be  communicated  through  the  gauze 
to  gas  outside  the  cylinder. 

davy2  (da'vi),  n. ;  pi.  davies  (-viz).  [A  corrup- 
tion of  affidavit]    An  af&davit.     [Slang.] 

Davy  Jones  (da'vi  jonz).  [A  humorous  name, 
at  the  origin  of  which  many  guesses  have  been 
made.]  Naut.,  the  spirit  of  the  sea;  a  sea- 
devil. 

This  same  Davy  Jones,  according  to  the  mythology  of 
sailors,  is  the  fiend  that  presides  over  all  the  evil  spirits 
of  the  deep,  and  is  seen  in  various  shapes  warning  the  de- 
voted wretch  of  death  and  woe.  Smollett. 

Davy  Jones's  locker,  the  ocean ;  specifically,  the  ocean 
regarded  as  the  grave  of  all  who  perish  at  sea. 

Davy  lamp,  Davy's  lamp.    See  davy'^. 

davyne  (da'vin),  «.  [Better  davine,  <  NL.  da- 
vina.]  A  Vesuvian  mineral  related  to  cancri- 
nite :  in  part,  perhaps,  identical  with  mioro- 
sommite. 

davyum  (da'vi-um),  n.  [NL.,  better  *davium; 
so  called  after  Sir  H.  Davy :  see  davite.]  A  met- 
al of  the  platinum  group,  whose  discovery  was 
announced  in  1877  by  Kern  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  found  it  associated  with  the  metals  rhodium  and  iridi- 
um in  some  platinum  ores,  and  described  it  as  a  hard  sil- 
very metal,  slightly  ductile,  extremely  infusible,  and  hav- 
ing a  density  of  9.385  at  25°  C.  Its  existence  as  an  element 
has  not  been  established. 

daw^t  (da),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  dawen,  dagen  (also  daien, 
dayen:  see  day^,  v.)  =  AS.  dagian  (=  D.  da- 
gen  =  MLGr.  LG.  dagen  =  G.  tagen  =  Icel. 
daga  =  Sw.  dagas  =  Dan.  dages),  become  day, 
<  d(eg,  day:  see  day^,  and  of.  dawn.]  To  be- 
come day ;  dawn. 

Tyl  the  day  dawede  these  damseles  daunsede. 

That  men  rang  to  the  resurreccioun ;  and  with  that  ich 

awakede.  Piers  Plourman  (C),  xxi.  471. 

The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw. 
The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  216). 

daw2  (da),  n.  [<  ME.  dawe  =  OHG.  tdha,  MHG. 
take,  with  dim.  tdhele,  tale,  talle,  also  tul,  tale, 
dole,  G.  dohle,  a  daw;  of.  ML.  taenia,  It.  taccola, 
a  daw,  from  MHG.  The  same  word  appears  as 
the  second  element  of  caddow,  q.  v.]  1 .  A  jack- 
daw.   See  daiococJc. 

The  windy  clamour  of  the  daws.       Tennysm,  Geraint. 
2.  A  foolish,  empty  fellow.     [Prov.  Eng.J 
At  thi  tabuU  nether  crache  ne  claw, 
Than  men  wylle  sey  thou  arte  a  daw. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 


da'nrk 

To  hear  the  pratling  of  any  such  Jack  Straw, 
For  when  hee  hath  all  done,  I  compte  him  but  a  very  daw 
R.  Edwards,  Damon  acd  PythiasI 
3.  A  sluggard;   a  slattern.     [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

I  will  not  be  ane  daw,  I  wyl  not  sleip. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  452. 
But  I  see  that  but  [without]  spinning  I'll  never  be  braw 
But  gae  by  the  name  of  a  dilp  or  a  da.  ' 

A.  Koss,  Helenore,  p.  136. 
daw3(da),u.  [So. and E. dial.;  &va,r.otdow,do^, 
q.v.]    I.  intrans.  To  thrive;  prosper;  recover 
health  or  spirits. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  recover  one's  spirits; 
hearten;  encourage;  cheer. 

Tyll  with  good  rapps 
And  heuy  clappes 
He  dawde  him  up  again. 

Sir  T.  More,  Four  Thmgs. 
Daw  thou  her  up,  and  I  will  fetch  thee  forth 
Potions  of  comfort,  to  repress  her  pain. 

Gre&ne,  James  IV.,  y. 
daw*t(da),«.<.  [SeeadawS.]  To  daunt;  frighten. 
She  thought  to  daw  her  now  as  she  had  done  of  old. 
JRtymeus  and  Juliet,  Malone's  Suppl.  to  Shak.,  I.  333. 

dawbti  i>.  and  n.    See  daub. 

dawcockf  (d^'kok),  n.     A  male  daw;  a  jack- 
daw ;  hence,  figuratively,  an  empty,  chattering- 
fellow. 
The  dosnel  dawcock  comes  dropping  among  the  doctora. 
Withals,  Diet.,  p.  668. 

da'wd,  n.    See  daud. 

dawdle  (d&'dl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dawdled,  ppr. 
dawdling.  [A  coUoq.  word,  appar.  a  var.  of  dod- 
dle.] I.  intrans.  To  idle;  waste  time;  trifle ^ 
loiter. 

Mrs.  Bennet,  having  dawdled  about  in  the  vestibule  to 
watch  for  the  end  of  the  conference,  .  .  .  entered  the 
breakfast-room.     Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  95. 

Next  to  the  youth  who  has  no  calling,  he  is  most  to  be 
pitied  who  toils  without  heart,  and  is  therefore  forever 
dawdling —  loi%Qvm%  and  lingering,  instead  of  striking 
with  all  his  might. 

W.  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  16.1. 

II,  trans.  To  waste  by  trifling:  yfVh.away:  as, 
to  dawdle  away  a  whole  forenoon, 
dawdle  (di'dl),  ».     [<.  dawdle,  v.]    Atrifler;  a^ 
dawdler.     [Rare.] 
Where  is  this  dawdle  of  a  housekeeper? 

Colman  and  Garrick,  Clandestine  Marriage,  i.  2. 

dawdler  (d&'dler),  n.  One  who  dawdles;  a 
trifler ;  an  idler. 

dawdling  (da'dUng),^.  o.  Sauntering;  idling. 
There  is  the  man  whose  rapid  strides  indicate  his  ex- 
citement, and  the  slow  and  dawdling  walk  indicative  of 
purposeless  aim.    F.  Warner,  Physical  Expression,  p.  56. 

daw-dressing  (d4'dres''''ing),  n.  The  assump- 
tion of  qualities  one  is  not  entitled  to ;  the  as- 
sumption of  the  achievements  or  claims  of  an- 
other as  one's  own:  in  allusion  to  the  fable 
of  the  daw  that  dressed  itself  with  peacock's- 
feathers.     [Eare.] 

They  would  deem  themselves  disgraced  had  they  been 
guilty,  even  in  thought,  of  a  simulation  similar  to  this— 
howbeit  not  in  danger  of  being  ignominiously  plucked  for 
so  contemptible  a  daw-dressing.  Sir  W.  BamUtm. 

dawdy  (dsl'di),  n.  and  a.    Same  as  dowdy. 

dawet,  n.    A  Middle  BngUsh  form  (in  oblique 

oases)  of  doj^l Of  dawet.of  dawest.oflife-dawet, 

out  of  life :  with  do  or  bring.    See  adaw^,  etymology. 
Alle  that  nolde  turne  to  God  he  brougt  hem  sone  0/ 
dawe.  Holy  Itood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  63. 

daw-fish  (da'fish),  n.  [Appar.  a  corruption  of 
dog-fish.]  The  lesser  dog-fish,  one  of  the  scyl- 
lioid  sharks.  [Orkneys.] 
dawing  (da'ing),  n.  [<  MB.  dawyng,  dawinge.^ 
dawunge,  <  AS.  dagung,  dawn,  verbal  n.  of  da 
gian,  become  day,  dawn :  see  daw\  and  of.  dawn 
ing.]  The  first  appearance  of  day;  dawn 
dawning.    [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

And  ek  the  Sonne,  Titan,  gan  he  chide. 
And  seyde,  "  0  fol,  wel  may  men  the  despise. 
That  hast  the  Dawyng  al  nyght  by  thi  side." 

Chaueer,  Troilus,  lii.  1466. 

Late  at  e'en,  drinking  the  wine. 
And  ere  they  paid  the  lawing 

They  set  a  combat  them  between,  .  „  j 

To  fight  it  in  the  dawing.  Old  baUatl. 

dawish  (d^'ish),  a.  [<  daw^  +  -isU.]  Lil^e  a 
daw. 

dawfci  (dak),  n.    [E.  dial. ;  a  var.  of  dalk^,  q.  v.  J 
A  hollow  or  an  incision,  as  in  timber. 
Observe  if  any  hollow  or  dawks  be  in  the  length.     . 

J.  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

dawki  (dak),  V.  t.  [Also  written  da.uk;  <  dawk\ 
n.]    To  cut  or  mark  with  an  incision. 

Should  they  apply  that  side  of  the  tool  the  edge  lies  on 
the  swift  coming  about  of  the  work  would  .  .  .  JODD  um 
edge  into  the  stuff,  and  so  dawk  it.  ,  „ 

J.  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

dawk^,  n.    See  dak. 


dawkin 

dawkint,  »•  [Also  dauUn;  <  ME.  Dawkin  (also, 
as  in  mod.  E.,  Dawkin  and  Dawkins,  as  sur- 
names), a  dim.  of  Daw,  Dawe,  a  reduced  form  of 
David.']    A  fool;  a  simpleton. 

dawm  (dAm),  n.  [Also  written  daum,  repr. 
Hind,  dam.']  An  East  Indian  copper  coin  of 
the  value  of  one  fortieth  of  a  rupee. 

dawn  (d^n)^  V.  i.  [<  ME.  dawnen  (late  and 
rare),  substituted,  through  influence  of  earlier 
noun  dawninge  (see  dawning),  for  reg.  dawen, 
dagen,  daien,  dayen,  dawn:  see  daw^,  do^i.] 

1.  To  become  day;  begin  to  grow  light  in  the 
morning;  grow  light:  as,  the  morning  dawns. 

It  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Mat.  xxviii.  1. 

2.  To  begin  to  open  or  expand;  begin  to 
show  intellectual  light  or  power :  as,  his  genius 
dawned. 

Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
Where  life  awakes  and  daums  at  ev'ry  line. 

Pope,  To  Mr.  Jervas. 

8.  To  begin  to  become  visible  in  oonsectuence 
of  an  increase  of  light  or  enlightenment,  liter- 
ally or  figuratively;  begin  to  open  or  appear: 
as,  the  truth  dawns  upon  him. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning ! 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid. 

Bp.  Heber,  Hymn. 
I  waited  underneath  the  dawninr;  hills. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 
There  has  been  gradually  davmi-ng  upon  those  who  think 
the  conviction  that  a  state-church  Is  not  so  much  a  reli- 
gious as  a  political  institution. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  338. 

dawn  (d4n),  n.  [<  dawn,  v.  The  older  noims 
are  dawing  and  dawning.']  1.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  daylight  in  the  morning. 

Fau'est  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  davm. 

Milton,  P.  1.,  \.  167. 

Full  oft  they  met,  as  dawn  And  twilight  meet 
In  northern  clime. 

Lowell,  Legend  of  Brittany,  ii.  5. 

2.  First  opening  or  expansion;  beginning; 
rise;  first  appearance:  as,  the  dawn  of  intel- 
lect ;  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  Iv.  182. 

But  no  cloud  could  overcast  the  dawn  of  so  much  genius 

and  so  much  ambition.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

High  dawn,  the  first  indications  of  daylight  seen  above  a 
bank  of  clouds.  Qualtrough,  Boat  Sailer's  Manual,  p.  224. 
—Low  dawn,  daybreak  on  or  near  the  horizon,  the  first 
streaks  of  light  being  low  down.  Qualtrough,  Boat  Sail- 
er's Manual,  p.  224. 

dawnering  (d4'ner-ing),  p.  a.  Same  as  dander- 
ing. 

I  lead  a  strange  dawnering  life  at  present ;  in  general 
not  a  little  relieved  and  quieted. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude,,!.  108. 

dawning  (d§,'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  dawninge,  dawen- 
ynge,  daigening,  daiening,  daining,  etc.,  an  al- 
teration, through  the  influence  of  Sw.  Dan. 
ling,  dawn,  Icel.  dagan,  dogun,  dawn,  =  D. 
(cf.  Icel.  dcegn,  dogn  =  Sw.  dygn  = 
Dan.  dogn,  day  and  night,  24  hours),  of  the  reg. 
ME.  dawinge,  dawunge,  <  AS.  dagung,  dawn,  < 
dagian,  dawn,  become  day :  see  dawn  and  daw'-.] 

1.  The  first  appearance  of  light  in  the  morn- 
ing; daybreak;  dawn. 

On  the  morowe,  in  tlie  dawenynge,  the  tidinges  com  in 
to  the  town  that  the  Duke  was  dede. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  77. 

Alas  poor  Harry  of  England,  he  longs  not  for  the  dawn- 
ing as  we  do.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  7. 

2.  First  advent  or  appearance ;  beginning. 

Moreover  always  in  ray  mind  I  hear 
A  cry  from  out  the  dawning  of  my  life. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

dawpate  (da'pat),  TO.  [<.  daw"^  +  pate.]  A  sim- 
pleton. 

dawsonite  (da'sgn-it),  n,  [After  J.  W.  Dawson 
of  Montreal  (born  1820).]  A  hydrous  carbon- 
ate of  sodium  and  aluminium,  occurring  in 
white-bladed  crystals  at  Montreal,  and  in  the 
province  of  Siena  in  Italy. 
dawt,  daut  (d^t),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dawted  or 
dawUt,  ppr.  dawting.  [So.;  hardly  the  same 
as  (Jofei,  q.  v.]  To  regard  or  treat  with  affec- 
tion; pet;  caress;  fondle. 

I'll  set  thee  on  a  chair  of  gold, 

And  daut  thee  kindly  on  my  knee. 
Lord  Jamie  Douglas  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  139). 

Much  dawted  by  the  gods  is  he, 

Wha'  to  the  Indian  plain 
Successfu'  ploughs  the  wally  sea. 

And  safe  returns  again. 

Bamsay,  The  Poet  s  Wish. 

dawtie,  dawty  (dft'ti),  n.  [Sc,  dim.  from 
dawt]    A  beloved  child;  a  darling;  a  child 
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much  fondled  through  affection:  frequently 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

It's  ten  to  ane  ye're  nae  their  dawty. 

Shirref,  Poems,  p.  333. 
dayi  (da),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  daye,  daie; 
<  ME.  day,  dai,  dei,  dage,  dawe,  dcege,  etc.,  < 
AS.  dwg,  pi.  dagos,  =  OS.  dag  =  OFries.  dei,  di 
=  MLa.  dach,  LG.  dag  =  D.  dag  =  OHG.  tac, 
MHG.  tac,  G.  tag  =  Icel.  dagr  =  Sw.  Dan.  dag 
=  Goth,  dags,  day;  akin  to  AS.  (poet.)  dogor 
=  Icel.  dogr,  day.  Possibly  nit.  <  Ind.-Eur. 
■/  *dhagh,  Skt.  y  dah,  bum.  Not  connected 
with  L.  dies,  day  (see  dial).  Hence  daw^  and 
dawn.]  1.  The  period  during  which  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon,  or  shines  continuously  on 
any  given  portion  of  the  earth's  surface ;  the 
interval  of  light,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
darkness,  or  to  night;  the  period  between  the 
rising  and  the  setth^  of  the  sun,  of  varying 
length,  and  called  by  astronomers  the  artificial 
day. 

And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he 
called  Night.  Gen.  1.  5. 

And  always,  night  and  day,  he  was  in  the  mountains. 

Mark  v.  6. 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Ever  the  weary  wind  went  on. 

Tennyson,  Dying  Swan. 
Hence — 2.  Light;  sunshine. 
Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day.  Rom.  xiii.  13. 

It  is  directly  in  your  way,  we  have  day  enough  to  per- 
form our  journey,  and,  as  you  like  your  entertainment, 
you  may  there  repose  yourself  a  day  or  two. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  225. 
While  the  day. 
Descending,  struck  athwart  the  hall,  and  shot 
A  flying  splendour  out  of  brass  and  steel. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 

3.  The  whole  time  or  period  of  one  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  or  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours;  specifically,  the  interval  of  time 
which  elapses  between  two  consecutive  returns 
of  the  same  terrestrial  meridian  to  the  sun.  in 
this  latter  specific  sense  it  is  called  the  natural,  solar,  or 
astronomical  day.  Since  the  length  of  this  day  is  continu- 
ally varying,  owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  a  mean  solar  day  (the  ciml 
day)  is  employed,  which  is  the  average  period  of  one  revo- 
lution of  tlie  earth  on  its  axis  relative  to  the  sun's  position 
considered  as  fixed.  The  day  of  twenty-four  hours  may  be 
reckoned  from  noon  to  noon,  as  in  the  astronovtiicaX  or 
nautical  day,  or  from  midnight  to  midnight,  as  in  the  eivil 
day  recognized  in  the  United  States,  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Babylonians  reckoned  the  civil  day  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
rise ;  the  Umbrians,  from  noon  to  noon  ;  the  Athenians  and 
Hebrews,  from  sunset  to  sunset ;  and  the  Romans,  from 
midnight  to  midnight. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

Gen.  i.  5. 
My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided ; 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Shak.,  I .  G.  of  v.,  i.  3. 

4.  A  particular  or  regularly  recurring  period 
of  twenty-four  hours,  assigned  to  the  doing 
of  some  specified  thing,  or  connected  with 
some  event  or  observance:  as,  settling-(?a^; 
bill-(Ja2/. 

Knipp's  maid  comes  to  me,  to  tell  me  that  the  women's 
day  at  the  playhouse  is  to-day,  and  that  therefore  I  must 
be  there,  to  encrease  their  profit.  Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  29. 
Specifically— (a)  An  anniversary;  the  particular  day  on 
which  some  event  is  commemorated :  as,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day;  a  birthday;  New  Year's  day.  (6)  The  regu- 
larly recurring  period  in  each  week  set  apart  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose,  as  for  receiving  calls,  etc. 

Mr.  Gayman,  your  servant ;  you'll  be  at  my  Aunt  Susan's 
this  Afternoon ;  'tis  her  Day,  you  know. 

Southern,  Maid's  Last  Prayer,  i. 

You  have  been  at  my  Lady  Whifler's  upon  her  Day, 
Madam?  Congreve,  Double-Dealer,  iii.  9. 

Ladies,  however,  have  their  days,  and  afternoon  tea  is 
as  much  an  institution  in  Australia  as  at  home. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  76. 

5.  Time,  (at)  Specified  interval  or' space  of 
time :  as,  three  years'  day  to  do  something ;  he 
was  absent  for  a  year's  day.  (6t)  Time  to  pay ; 
credit.     ITime  is  now  used  in  this  sense.] 

Faith,  then,  I'll  pray  you,  'cause  he  is  my  neighbour. 
To  take  a  hundred  pound,  and  give  him  day. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  1. 

(c)  Period  of  time. 

At  twenty-one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  terror,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

(d)  Appointed  time ;  set  period;  appointment. 

After  long  waiting,  &  large  expences,  though  he  kepte 
not  day  with  them,  yet  he  came  at  length  &  tooke  them 
in,  in  ya  night.        Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  12. 

If  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day.  Dryden. 

(e)  Definite  time  of  existence,  activity,  or  in- 
fluence ;  allotted  or  actual  term  of  life,  useful- 
ness, or  glory :  as,  his  day  is  over. 
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The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Lady  Sneer.  Why,  truly,  Mrs.  Clackitt  has  a  very  pretty 
talent,  and  a  great  deal  of  industry. 

Snake.  True,  madam,  and  has  been  tolerably  successful 
in  her  dUiy.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 
They  have  their  day  and  .cease  to  be. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Prol. 

(/)  A  time  or  period,  as  distinguished  from 
other  times  or  periods ;  age :  commonly  used 
in  the  plural:  as,  bygone  days;  the  daysot  our 
fathers. 
Much  cruelty  did  the  Patavines  suffer  in  this  mans  daies. 
Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  158. 

In  days  of  old  there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Tiieseus  was  his  name. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  i.  1. 

6.  A  distance  which  may  be  accomplished  in 
a  day ;  a  day's  journey.    See  phrase  below. 

"Sire  Dowel  dwelleth,"  quod  Wit,  "not  a  day  hennes." 
Piers  Plowman  (A),  x.  1. 

Beyond  this  He  is  the  maine  land  and  the  great  riuer 
Occam,  on  which  standeth  a  Towne  called  Pomeiock,  and 
six  dayes  higher,  their  City  Skicoak. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  84. 

7.  The  contest  of  a  day;  a  battle  or  combat 
with  reference  to  its  issue  or  results :  as,  to 
carry  the  day. 

The  trumpets  sound  retreat,  the  day  is  ours. 

-  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 

His  name  struck  fear,  his  conduct  won  the  day. 

Roscommon,  To  the  Duke  of  York. 

All  Fools'  day,  All  Saints'  day,  All  Soiils'  day.  See 
fool,  saint,  soul. — Ancient  of  days.  See  ancient. — An- 
niversary day.  &Qe  anniversary. — Arbor  day.  Seear- 
iordai/.— Ascension  day.  See  ascension.— A.  yeax  and 
a  day.  (a)  A  full  year  and  an  extra  day  of  grace :  an  old 
law  term  denoting  the  period  beyond  which  certain  rights 
ceased.  See  year,  (b)  A  long  while ;  time  of  uncertain 
length.  [Humorous.]— Banian  days.  See  banian^.— 
Bamaby  day,  the  day  of  St.  Barnabas.    See  Bamaby- 


That  man  that  is  blind,  or  that  will  wink,  shall  see  no 
more  sun  upon  St.  Bamabie's  day  than  upon  St.  Lucie's ; 
no  more  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter  solstice. 

Donne,  Sermons,  vii. 

Bartholomew  day,  the  24th  day  of  August,  on  which  is 
held  a  festival  in  honor  of  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  which  is  noted  in  history  as — (1) 
the  day  in  1572  on  which  the  great  massacre  of  French 
Protestants  (called  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre)  was 
begun  in  Paris  by  order  of  the  king,  which  order  was  exe- 
cuted in  other  towns  on  its  receipt,  last  in  Bordeaux  on  Oc- 
tober 3d ;  (2)  the  day  in  1662  on  wliich  the  penalties  of  the 
English  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  force  ;  (3)  the  day  on 
which  a  great  fair  (called  Bartholomew  fair)  was  held  an- 
nually at  Smithfield  in  London,  from  1133  to  1855,  whence 
the  name  Bartholomew  attached  to  the  names  of  many  ar- 
ticles sold  there,  as  Bartholomew  baby,  Bartholomew  pig, 
Bartholomew  ware,  etc. —  Bill  day,  in  the  United  Statea 
House  of  Representatives,  a  day  (usually  Monday  of  each 
week)  set  apart  for  the  introduction  of  bills  by  members. 
—Black-letter  day.  See  black-letter.— 'BxeaJs.  of  day. 
See  iweai.- Canicular  days.  See  camiciiiar.- Childer- 
mas day.  See  Childermas. —  Civil  day,  the  mean  solar 
day  as  recognized  by  the  state  in  civil  or  legal  and  busi- 
ness transactions.  See  definition  3,  above. —  Cleansing" 
days,  clear  days.  See  the  adjectives. —  Commemora- 
tion day,  commencement  day,  commission  day,  con- 
tango day.  See  the  qualifying  words.—  Continuation 
of  days.  See  continuation. —  CostS  Of  the  day.  See 
cost^. — Daft  days.  See  daft. — Dark  days.  See  dark^. 
—  Day  ahout.  (a)  On  alternate  days;  every  other  day. 
(&)  A  day  in  turn ;  a  fixed  recurrent  day. 

"  Husband,"  quoth  scho,  "content  am  I 

To  tak  the  pluche  my  day  about." 
Wyf  of  Auchtirmuchty  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  117). 

Day  by  day,  daily ;  every  day ;  each  day  in  succession  ; 
continually ;  without  intermission  of  a  day. 
Day  by  day  the  gere  gon  passe. 
The  pope  for-gate  neuer  his  masse. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  88. 
Withynne  his  brest  he  kept  it  day  be  day. 

Oenerydes(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  228. 
Day  by  day  we  magnify  thee. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Te  Deum. 

Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day.    Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters. 

Day  of  abstinence.  See  abstitience.—'Da.y  of  Brahma, 
in  Bindumyth.,  1,000  mahayugas  or  great  ages,  each  equal 
to  4,320,000  years.  — Day  of  doom,  the  judgment-day.- 
Day  of  grace.  See  ^rac*.— Day  of  trewt,  a  diet  or  meet- 
ing to  treat  of  a  truce  or  to  settle  disputes. 

With  lettres  to  diners  personis  on  the  Bordouris,  for  the 
day  of  trew  to  be  haldin  eftir  the  diete  of  Anwic. 

Accounts  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  (1473). 
Days  in  banc,  in  JSng.  law,  days  set  apart  by  statute  or 
by  order  of  the  court  when  writs  are  to  be  returned,  or 
when  the  party  shall  appear  upon  the  writ  seiTed.— Days 
in  court,  opportunity  for  appearance  to  contest  a  case. — 
Day's  journey,  a  somewhat  loose  mode  of  measuring  dis- 
tance, especially  in  the  East.  The  day's  journey  of  a  man 
on  foot  may  be  estimated  at  about  20  to  24  English  miles, 
but  if  the  journey  is  for  many  days,  at  about  17i.  A  day's 
journey  on  horseback  may  be  taken  at  about  26  to  30  miles. 
In  a  caravan  journey  with  camels  the  day's  journey  is  about 
30  miles  for  a  short  distance,  but  on  an  extended  line  some- 
what less.  The  mean  rate  of  the  daily  march  of  an  army 
is  about  14  miles  in  a  line  of  from  eight  to  ten  marches  ; 
but  for  a  single  march,  or  even  two  or  three,  the  distance 
may  be  a  mile  or  two  longer,  or  for  a  forced  march  twice 
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jis  long  or  more.  The  ancient  Assyrian  day's  journey  (yum) 
was  6  parasangs ;  the  marhala  of  Arabia,  8  paraaangs.  In 
many  other  countries  the  day's  journey  is  a  recognized 
unit.— Day's  work,  (a)  The  worlt  of  one  day.  (b)  Naut., 
the  account  or  reckoning  of  a  ship's  course  for  twenty-four 
hours,  from  noon  to  noon.— Decoration  day,  Derby 
day,  Dominion  day,  Easter  day.  See  the  qualifying 
words.— Eating  days,  days  on  which  the  eating  of  meat 
was  allowed  in  the  Anglican  Church  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Upon  eatynae  dayes  at  dynner  by  eleven  of  the  clocke, 
a  first  dynner  in  the  tyme  of  high  masse  tor  caivers. 

Rtdes  of  the  Hmise  of  Prirwess  Cedll  (Edw.  III.). 
Inneatlcal  days.  See  onwaficoz.— Evacuation  day. 
See  eiiocua(um.— Fast  day.  See/osf-day.— For  ever  and 
aday.  See et>er.— Good  day.  Seej^ood.— Grand  days,  in 
■old  Eng.  law,  holidays  in  the  terms  of  court,  solemnly  kept 
in  the  inns  of  court  and  chancery :  viz..  Candlemas  day. 
Ascension  day,  St.  John  Baptist's  day,  and  All  Saints  day. 
Also  called  cLies  rwn  ^wriiiici.— Ground-hOg  day.  See 
woodchuck  day,  under  wooricTittci.— Halcyon  days.  See 
Aoicyon.— HigU  day.  See  Aij^A.— Holy-CrosB  day,  a  fes- 
tival observed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches 
on  September  14th,  in  commemoration  of  the  exaltation  of 
the  alleged  cross  of  Christ  after  its  recovery  from  the  Per- 
sians, A.  D.  628.  Also  called  Holyrood  day.  See  Exalta- 
tum  of  the  Cross,  under  cross^.— Holy  days,  days  set  apart 
by  the  church  in  especial  commemoration  ol  certain  sacred 
persons  or  events.— Inauguration  day,  March  4th,  the 
■day  when  the  President  elect  of  the  United  States  takes 
the  oath  of  office.  [U.  S.]— Independence  day,  the  day 
•on  which  the  Congress  of  the  North  American  colonies  of 
■Great  Britain  (afterward  the  United  States)  passed  the  De- 
■claration  of  Independence  (July  4th,  1776).  Its  anniversary 
is  observed  as  a  national  holiday.  [U.  S.]— Innocents' 
day.  See  innocent.— In.  one's  bom  days.  See  bom^.— 
Intercalary  day.  See  WaseaiJtw.- Lawful  day,  a  day 
■on  which  any  legal  act  may  be  performed ;  a  week-day,  as 
distinguished  from  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday.—  May  day. 
See  3f ay.— Memorial  day.  Same  as  Decoration  day 
<whichsee,  under  decoraiiore).— Midsummer  day,  name 
day.  See  the  qualifying  words.— New  Year's  day,  the 
ftrst  day  of  a  new  year. 

And  also  Newyers  Day,  sumtyme  bakward,  sumtyme 
iorward,  both  Day  and  nyght,  in  gret  fer  be  the  coste  of 
Turkey.  TorUngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  69. 

nine  days'  wonder.   See  womier.—  Offering  day.    See 
o/erirep.- Officer  of  the  day.    See  officer.— One  day. 
<a)  On  a  certain  or  particular  day,  referring  to  time  past. 
One  day  when  Phoebe  fair 
With  all  her  band  was  following  the  chase. 

Spen,ser. 

<&)  At  an  indefinite  future  time ;  on  some  day  in  the  fu- 
ture. 
I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted  with  a  husband. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Heaven  waxeth  old,  and  all  the  spheres  above 
Shall  one  day  faint.  Sir  J.  Dames, 

One  of  these  days,  on  some  day  not  far  distant;  within 
a  short  time :  as,  I  will  attend  to  it  oiie  of  these  days. — 
■Order  Of  the  day.  See  ortfer.- Rainy  day.  See  rainy. 
—Red-letter  day.  See  red-letter.-St.  Andrew's  day, 
a  festival  observed  on  November  30th  in  honor  of  St.  An- 
drew, the  patron  saint  of  Scotland.—  St.  Crispin's  day. 
-See  Crispin. — St.  David's  day,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Welsh  on  March  1st  in  honor  of  their  patron  saint,  St. 
David,  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  Pembrokeshire,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  is  said  to  have 
lived  to  the  a^e  of  110.— St.  George's  day,  April  23d,  the 
■day  observed  in  honor  of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
England.—  St.  Nicholas's  day,  December  6th,  the  day 
observed  in  honor  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  sail- 
■ora,  merchants,  travelers,  and  captives,  and  of  several 
countries,  especially  in  medieval  times,  and  reverenced 
especially  by  the  Dutch  (under  the  name  of  Santa  Claus, 
made  familiar  in  America  by  the  Dutch  settlers)  as  the 
guardian  of  children.— St.  Patrick's  day,  March  17th, 
the  day  observed  by  the  Irish  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick,  the 
apostle  and  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  460.— St.  Swlthlu's  day,  July  15th, 
a  festival  in  honor  of  St.  Swithin,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
852-862.  When  he  was  canonized  within  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  monks  desired  to  transfer  his  remains  from  the 
churchyard  at  Winchester,  where  he  had  at  his  own  re- 
<lueBt  been  buried,  to  the  cathedral,  and  selected  July  15th 
as  tl.e  date.  Heavy  rains  lasting  for  forty  days  delayed  the 
transfer :  hence  the  popular  saying  that,  if  rain  falls  on  8t, 
Swithin's  day,  it  is  sure  to  rain  continuously  for  forty  days. 

—  St.  Valentine's  day,  February  14th.  See  valentine.— 
Sidereal  day,  the  interval  of  time  beginning  and  ending 
with  the  passage  over  the  meridian  of  tlie  vernal  equinox. 
It  is  uniformly  equal  to 23  hours,  56  minutes,  4,099  seconds, 
or  3  minutts,  55.901  seconds  less  than  the  mean  solar  day. 

—  Still  days,  a  name  given  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
Mauutly  'iliursday.  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. — 
Thanksgiving  day.  SeethankHgiving.—Tbe&a.j.  (a) 
The  period  or  time  spoken  of ;  time  then  (or  now)  present. 

Looks  freshest  in  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic. 
<6)  To-day:  as,  how  are  ye  the  day?    [Scotch.] 
But  we  maun  a'  live  the  day,  and  have  our  dinner. 

Seott,  Waverley,  xlii. 

The  day  before  (or  after)  the  fair,  too  early  (or  too 
late).— "The  days  of  creation,  the  periods  of  creative 
energy  into  which  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  divides  the 
■creation  or  formation  of  the  world.  The  nature  of  these 
days  cannot  be  determined  from  the  langu^e  of  the  chap- 
ter, the  literal  meaning  of  which  is,  there  was  evening  (the 
close  of  a  period  of  light),  and  there  was  morning  (the  close 
of  a  period  of  darkness),  one  day.— The  Great  Day  of 
Expiation.  See  expiation. — The  other  day,  lately;  re- 
cently ;  not  long  ago. 

Celia  and  I,  the  other  Day, 

Walk'd  o'er  the  Sand-Hills  to  the  Sea. 

Prior,  Lady's  Looking-Glass. 

The  time  of  day,  a  greeting :  as,  to  pass  the  tiyne  of  day. 

>'ot  worth  the  time  of  day.  Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  4. 
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Hence— To  give  one  the  time  of  day,  to  salute  or  greet 
in  passing.— This  day  week  or  month,  the  day  of  next 
week  or  next  month  which  corresponds  to  this  day. 

Ere  this-day-month  come  and  gang. 

My  wedded  wife  ye'se  be. 
Blanchejleur  and  Jellyjiorice  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  298). 

To  carry  the  day.  See  carry.—  To  have  seen  the  day, 
to  have  lived  in  or  witnessed  the  time  when  such  and  such 
a  thing  or  circumstance  was  different  from  what  it  is  now. 
An  old  woman  is  one  that  hath  scene  the  day,  and  is 
commonly  ten  yeares  younger  or  ten  yeares  older  by  her 
owne  confession  than  the  people  know  she  is. 

J.  Stephens,  Essays  (1615). 
Oh  Tibbie,  I  ha'e  seen  the  day 
Ye  wad  na  been  sae  shy. 

Bums,  Tibbie,  I  ha'e  seen  the  day. 

To  name  the  day,  to  Ax  the  date  of  a  marriage.—  With- 
out day,  for  an  indefinite  or  undetermined  time ;  without 
naming  any  particular  day ;  sine  die :  as,  the  committee 
adjourned  without  daj/.— Woodohuck  day.  See  wood- 
chuck. 
day  If  (da),  V.  [<  ME.  dayen,  daien,  var.  of  dawen, 
dazen,  <  AS.  dagian,  'beeome  day,  <  dceg,  day: 
seedaw^,v.'\  I.  intrans.  Tobeoomeday;  dawn: 
same  as  daw^. 

II.  trans.  To  put  offi  from  day  to  day;  ad- 
journ.   See  daying. 

day2  (da),  n.     [Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
bay^.'i    One  of  the  compartments  of  a  mul- 
lioned  window, 
day^t.  «•    Same  as  dei/i. 
Dayak,  Dayakker,  n.    Same  as  Dyak. 
dayal  (da'yal),  n.    [Native  name ;  also  written 
ddhil,  q.  v.j    A  magpie-robin;  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Copsichus  (which  see). 
day-bedt  (da'bed),  n.    A  bed  used  for  rest  dur- 
ing the  day;  a  lounge  or  sofa. 

Having  come  from  a  day-ied,  where  I  have  left  Olivia 
sleeping.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  6. 

Marg.  Is  the  great  couch  up  the  Duke  of  Medina  sent? 
Altea.  'Tis  up  and  ready. 
Marg.  And  day-beds  in  all  chambers  ? 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  iii.  1. 

dayberry  (da'ber'''i),  n. ;  pi.  dayherries  (-iz). 
[Also  dial,  deberry;  <  day  (day'>-^)  +  lerry'^.'] 
An  English  name  for  the  wild  gooseberry. 

day-blindness  (da' blind" nes),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  for  the  visual  defect  by  which  ob- 
jects are  seen  distinctly  only  by  a  dim  light : 
the  opposite  of  daysight.  Also  called  night-sight, 
nocturnal  sight,  and  by  medical  writers  either  hemera- 
lopia  or  nyctalopiat  according  to  their  definition  of  these 
words. 

day-book  (da'buk),  ».  [=  D.  dagboek  =  G. 
tagebuch=  Dan.  dagbog=  Sw.  dagbok,  a  diary.] 
It.  A  diary  or  chronicle. 

Diarium  [L.].  .  .  .  Pegistre  journel  [F.).  ...  A  daie 
booke,  conteining  such  acts,  deeds,  and  matters  as  are  dailie 
done.  Nomenclator. 

The  many  rarities,  riches  and  monuments  of  that  sacred 
building,  the  deceased  benefactors  whereof  our  day-bookes 
make  mention.  Lansdovme  MS.  (1634),  213. 

2t.  Naut.,  a  log-book. — 3.  In  bookkeeping,  a 
book  in  wliieh  the  transactions  of  the  day  are 
entered  in  the  order  of  their  oeourrenee ;  a  book 
of  original  entries,  or  first  record  of  sales  and 
purchases,  receipts,  disbursements,  etc. 

Primary  records,  or  day-books,  for  each  distinct  branch 
of  business.  Waterston,  Cyc.  of  Commerce. 

daybreak  (da'brak),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  dagbrcek- 
ning  =  Sw.  dagbrdckning.']  The  dawn  or  first 
appearance  of  light  in  the  morning. 

I  watch'd  the  early  glories  of  her  eyes. 
As  men  for  daybreak  watch  the  eastern  skies. 

Dryden. 

day-coal  (da'kol),  n.  A  name  given  by  miners 
to  the  upper  stratum  of  coal,  as  being  nearest 
the  light  or  surface. 

day-dream  (da'drem),  n.  A  reverie ;  a  castle  in 
the  air ;  a  visionary  fancy,  especially  of  wishes 
gratified  or  hopes  fulfilled,  indulged  in  when 
awake ;  an  extravagant  conceit  of  the  fancy  or 
imagination. 

The  vain  and  unprincipled  Belle-Isle,  whose  whole  life 
was  one  wild  day-dream  of  conquest  and  spoliation. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

day-dreamer  (da'dre'^mer),  n.  One  who  in- 
dulges in  day-dreams ;  a  fanciful,  sanguine 
schemer;  one  given  to  indulging  in  reveries 
or  to  building  castles  in  the  air. 

day-dreaming  (da'dre"ming),  n.  Indulgence  in 
reveries  or  in  fanciful  and  sanguine  schemes. 

To  one  given  to  day-dreaming,  and  fond  of  losing  him- 
self in  reveries,  a  sea  voyage  is  full  of  subjects  for  medi- 
tation. Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  18. 

day-dreamy  (da'dre'mi),  a.  Relating  to  or 
abounding  in  day-dreams;  given  to  building 
castles  in  the  air.     [Kare.] 

day-feeder  (da,'ie"dikv),  n.  An  animal  that 
feeds  by  day.     W.  S.  Flower. 

day-fevert  (da'fe'''v6r),  n.  The  sweating-sick- 
ness.   Davies. 


day-long 

day-flier  (da'fli"6r),  n.  An  animal  that  flies 
by  day. 

day-flower  (da'flou''''6r),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Commelina. 

day-fly  (da'fll),  «.  [=  D.  dagvUe0e  =  Dan. 
dognflue  =  Sw.  dagfluga;  cf.  Q.  eintagsfliege, 
'  one-day's-fly.']  A  May-fly :  a  popular  name  of 
the  neuropterous  insects  of  the  family  Epheme- 


Day-fly  {Ephemera  l^Potamanthus)  *narfrinatus\  natural  size. 

rid(B :  so  called  because,  however  long  they 
may  live  in  the  larval  state,  in  their  perfect 
form  they  exist  only  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
days,  taking  no  food,  but  only  propagating  and 
then  dying.    See  Ephemeridce. 

day-bole  (da'hol),  «.  In  coal-minmg,  any  head- 
ing or  level  communicating  with  the  surface. 

day-house  (da'hous),  «.  Ei  astral.,  the  house 
ruled  by  a  planet  by  day.  Thus,  Aries  is  the  day- 
house  of  Mars,  Gemini  of  Mercury,  Libra  of  Venus,  Sa- 
gittarius of  Jupiter,  and  Aquarius  of  Saturn. 

dayhouse  (da'hous),  «.    See  deyhouse. 

dayingt  (da'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  day'^,  v.']  A 
putting  off  from  day  to  day ;  procrastination. 

I  will  intreate  him  for  his  daughter  to  my  sonne  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  if  I  doe  obtaine  her,  why  should  I  make  any 
more  daying  for  the  matter,  but  marrie  them  out  of  the 
way  ?  Terence  in  English  (1614). 

day-labor  (da'la"bor),  n.    Labor  hired  or  per- 
formed by  the  day ;"  stated  or  fixed  labor. 
J)oth  God  exSiCt  day-labour,  light  denied? 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xiv. 

day-laborer  (da'la"bor-er),  re.  One  who  works 
by  the  day. 

In  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn. 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1. 109. 

daylight  (da'lit),  re.     [<  ME.  daylyht,  dailiht, 
etc. ;  <  day'i-  +  Ught\']   1.  The  light  of  day;  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun,  as  distinguished  from 
night  and  twilight,  or  from  artificial  light. 
Or  make  that  mom,  from  his  cold  crown 
And  crystal  silence  creeping  down. 
Flood  with  full  daylight  glebe  and  town  ? 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

2.  Daytime  as  opposed  to  night-time;  the  time 
when  the  light  of  day  appears ;  early  morning. 

Vysytynge  the  holy  place  aforesayd,  seying  and  heryng 
masses  vnto  tyme  it  was  day  light. 

Sir  P.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  38. 

3.  The  space  left  in  a  wine-glass  between  the 
liquor  and  the  brim,  and  not  allowed  when 
bumpers  are  drunk,  the  toast-master  calling 
out,  "No  daylights!"  [Slang.]— 4.  pi.  The 
eyes.     [Slang.] 

If  the  lady  says  such  another  word  to  me,  d— _n  me,  I 
will  darken  her  daylights,  Fieldi-ng,  Amelia,  i.  10. 

5.  A  name  of  the  American  spotted  turhot, 
Lophopsetta  maculata,  a  fish  so  thin  as  to  be 
almost  transparent,  whence  the  name.    .Also 

called  window^ane To  bum  daylight.  See  terai. 

daylighted  (da'li"ted),  a.  [<  daylight  +  -ed^.] 
Light;  open.     [Rare.] 

He  who  had  chosen  the  broad,  daylighted  unencum- 
bered paths  of  universal  skepticism,  found  himself  stui 
the  bondslave  of  honor.  .,  „,, 

P,  L,  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  ^i»- 

day-lily  (da'lil"i),  n.  A  familiar  garden-plant 
of  the  genus  HemeroealUs :  so  called  because 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers  rarely  lasts  over  one 
day.  g 

day-long  (da'ldng),  a.  [<  ME.  "daylong,  <  AB. 
dwglang,  <  dceg,  day,  +  lang,  long.]  Lasting  au 
day. 


day-long 

All  about  the  fields  you  caught 
His  weary  daylong  chii'ping. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 
daylytf  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  daily. 
daymaidt,  deymaidt  (da'mad),  n.    [<  day,  = 
deyi,  +  maidJ\    A  daii-ymaid. 
dayman  (da'man),  n. ;  pi.  daymen  (-men).    A 
day-laborer;  one  hired  by  the  day. 
daymare  (da'mar),  n.     [<  day''-  '+  mare^;  cf. 
nightmare.^    A  feeling  resembling  that  experi- 
enced in  nightmare,  but  felt  while  awake. 
The  daymare,  Spleen,  by  whose  false  pleas 
Men  prove  mere  suicides  of  ease. 

Green,  The  Spleen. 
A  monstrous  load  that  I  was  obliged  to  bear,  a  daymare 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  breaking  in,  a  weight  that 
brooded  on  my  wits,  and  blunted  them ! 

Dickens,  David  Copperfleld,  viii. 

day-nett  (da'net),  n.  A  net  for  catching  small 
birds,  as  larks,  martins,  etc.    Davies. 

As  larks  come  down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain  readers 
will  tarry  and  stand  gazing  like  silly  passengers  at  an 
antic  picture  in  a  painter's  shop. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Keader,  p.  18. 

day-nnrse  (da'nSrs),  «.  A  woman  or  girl  who 
takes  care  of  children  during  the  day. 

day-nursery  (da'ner"se-ri),  n.  A  place  where 
poor  women  may  leave  their  children  to  be  taken 
care  of  during  the  day,  while  the  mothers  are 
at  work. 

The  day-Tmrseries  which  benevolence  has  established 
for  the  care  of  these  'little  ones  are  truly  a  blessing  to  the 
poor  mothers.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  686. 

day-owl  (da'oul),  n.  An  owl  that  flies  abroad 
by  day ;  specifically,  the  hawk-owl,  Surnia 
ulula,  one  of  the  least  nocturnal  of  its  tribe, 
day-peep  (da 'pep),  ».  The  dawn  of  day;  dawn. 
The  honest  Gardener,  that  ever  since  the  day-peepe,  till 
now  the  Sunne  was  growne  somewhat  ranke,  had  wrought 
painfully  about  his  bankes  and  seed-plots. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Eemonst. 

day-rawet,  »•     [ME.,  also  dayrewe,  <  day  + 
rawe,  rewe,  row,  in  ref.  to  the  line  of  the  hori- 
zon at  dawn:  see  day^  and  row'^.']     The  dawn. 
The  engles  in  the  dm/e-rewe  bloweth  heore  heme  [trum- 
pets]. Old  Eng.  Miscellany  (ed.  Morris),  p.  163. 
Qwen  the  day-rawe  rase,  he  rysis  belyfe. 

King  Alisaunder,  p.  14. 

day-room  (da'rom),  n.  A  ward  of  a  prison  in 
which  the  prisoners  are  kept  during  the  day. 

day-rule,  day-writ  (da'rol,  -rit),  ».  In  £ng. 
ltt,w,  formerly,  a  rule  or  order  of  eour^  per- 
mitting a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
etc.,  to  go  without  the  bounds  of  the  prison  for 
one  day. 

day-scholar  (da'skol"ar),  n.  1.  A  scholar  or 
pupil  attending  a  day-school. — 2.  A  scholar 
who  attends  a  boarding-school,  but  who  boards 
at  home. 

day-school  (da'skol),  n.  1.  A  school  the  ses- 
sions of  which  are  held  during  the  day:  op- 
posed to  night-school. — 2.  A  school  in  which 
the  pupils  are  not  boarded :  distinguished  from 
ioarding-school. 

dayshine  (da'shin),  n.    Daylight.     [Rare.] 

Wherefore  waits  the  madman  there 
Naked  in  open  dayshine? 

Tennyson,  Garetli  and  Lynette. 

daysight  (da'sit),  n.    Same  as  night-blindness. 

daysman  (daz'man),  n. ;  pi.  daysmen  (-men). 
[<.  day's,  poss.  of  day^,  +  man ;  that  is,  one 
who  appoints  a  day  for  hearing  a  cause.]  1 . 
An  umpire  or  arbiter;  a  mediator. 

If  neighbours  were  at  variance,  they  ran  not  streight  to  law, 

Daiesmen  took  up  the  matter,  and  cost  them  not  a  straw. 

New  Custome,  i.  260. 

Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us.       Job  ix.  33. 

2t.  A  day-laborer ;  a  dayman. 

He  is  a,  good  day's-man,  or  journeyman,  or  tasker. 

S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  105. 

dayspring  (da'spring),  n.    The  dawn  ;  the  be- 

ginnuig  of  the  day,  or  first  appearance  of  light. 

The  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.    Luke  i.  78. 

So  all  ere  dayspring,  under  conscious  night. 

Secret  they  flnish'd.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  621. 

day-star  (da'star),  «.  [<  ME.  daysterre,  dai- 
sterre  (also  daisterii,  daystarne,  after  Scand.),  < 
AS.  dcegsteorra,  the  morning  star,  <  dwg,  day,  -I- 
steorra,  star.]    1.  The  morning  star.    See  star. 

I  meant  the  daystar  should  not  brighter  rise. 

B.  Jonson. 
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daytaleman  (da'tal"man),  n.  Same  as  day- 
taler. 

daytaler  (da'ta"ler),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  dataler, 
daUler;  <  daytale  +  -er.)  A  day-laborer;  a 
laborer,  not  one  of  the  regular  hands,  who  works 
by  the  day.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

daytime  (da'tim),  n.  That  part  of  the  day  dur- 
ing which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon ;  the 
time  from  the  first  appearance  to  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  sun. 

In  the  daytime  she  [Fame]  sitteth  in  a  watch-tower,  and 
flieth  most  by  night. 

Bacon,  Fragment  of  an  Essay  on  Fame. 
daywoman  (da'wum"'an),  m. ;   pi.  daywomen 
(-wim"en).    i<day,  =  dey\,  + woman.']  A  dairy- 
maid.    [Rare.] 

For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park :  she  is  al- 
lowed for  the  day-woman.  Shah.,  L.  1.  L.,  i.  2. 

day-work  (da'werk),  n.  [=  So.  darg,  dark 
(see  darg),  <  ME.  *daiwerh,  <  AS.  dmgweorc,  < 
dwg,  day,  H-  weorc,  work.]  1 .  Work  by  the  day ; 
day-labor. 

True  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  thy  lord. 

Ere  prime  thou  hast  th'  imposed  day-work  done. 

Fair/ax,  tr.  of  Tasso. 

2.  Work  done  duriug  the  day,  as  distinguished 
from  that  done  duriug  the  night. — Sf.  -An  old 
superficial  measure  of  land,  equal  to  four 
perches. 

dfay-writ,  n.    See  day-rule. 

daze  (daz),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dazed,  ppr.  dazin-g. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  dase,  Sc.  also  spelled  daise, 
daize;  <  ME.  dasen,  stupefy,  intr.  be  stupefied 
(different  from,  but  appar.  in  part  confused 
with,  daswen,  dasewen,  become  dark  or  dim),< 
Icel.  *dasa,  refiex.  dasask,  become  weary  or  ex- 
hausted, lit.  daze  one's  self,  =  Dan.  dose  =  Sw. 
dasa,  lie  idle.  Connection  with  doze  doubtful : 
see  doze.  See  also  dare"^.  Hence  freq.  dazzle, 
a.  dasiherd,  dastard.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  stun  or 
stupefy,  as  with  a  blow  or  strong  drink;  blind, 
as  by  excess  of  light ;  confuse  or  bewilder,  as 
by  a  shock. 

For  he  was  dased  of  the  dint  and  half  dede  him  semyd. 
King  Alisaunder,  p.  136. 

Some  extasye 
Assotted  had  his  sence,  or  dazed  was  his  eye. 

,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  22. 


Some  flush'd  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who  wakes 
Half -blinded  at  the  coming  of  a  light. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

2.  To  spoil,  as  bread  or  meat  when  badly  baked 
or  roasted.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Il.t  intrarts.  1 .  To  be  stunned  or  stupefied ; 
look  confused. 

Thin  eyen  dasen.    Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Manciple's  Tale,  1. 31. 

2.  To  be  blinded  or  confused,  as  by  excess  of 
light. 

Whose  more  than  eagle-eyes 
Can  view  the  glorious  flames  of  gold,  and  gaze 
On  glittering  beams  of  honor,  and  not  daze. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.,  Entertainment. 

3.  To  wither;  become  rotten. 

daze  (daz),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  stunned, 
stupefied,  or  confused. 

As  Mrs.  Gaylord  continued  to  look  from  her  to  Bartley 
in  her  daze,  Marcia  added,  simply,  "We're  engaged, 
mother."  Uowells,  Modern  Instance,  iv. 

2.  In  mining,  a  glittering  stone. 
dazed  (dazd), _p.  a.     1.  Stunned;  stupefied. 

"Let  us  go,"  said  the  one,  with  a  sullen  dazed  gloom  in 
his  face.  Miss  Be  la  Ramie  (Ouida). 

2.  Dull;  sickly. —  3.  Spoiled,  as  iU-roasted 
meat. — 4.  Raw  and  cold. —  5.  Cold;  benumbed 
with  cold. — 6.  Of  a  dim  color.  [In  the  last  five 
senses  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

dazedly  (da'zed-li),  adv.  In  a  dazed,  bewilder- 
ed, or  stupid  manner. 

dazedness  (da'zed-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
dazed,  stunned,  or  confused. 

dazeg  (da'zeg),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  daisy. 

dazief,  daziedf.     Obsolete  spellings  of  daisy. 


2.  The  sun,  as  the  orb  of  day. 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 

t    Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  168. 

day-tale  (da'tal),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  The  amount 
of  work  done  during  the  day ;  work  done  by  a 
day-laborer.    See  daytaler. 

II.  a.  Hired  by  the  day.     <Sfe»-«e.— Day-tale 
pace,  a  slow  pace.    [Prov.  Eng.] 


dazy  (da'zi),  a.  [Sc.  also  daisy,  daisie,  etc. ;  <  daze 
+  -y.]  Cold;  raw:  as,  a  dazy  day.  [Scotch.] 
dazzle  (daz'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dazzled,  ppr. 
dazzling.  [Preq.  of  daze.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
overpower  withUght ;  hinder  distinct  vision  of 
by  intense  light ;  dim,  as  the  sight,  by  excess 
of  light. 

Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear, 
Yet  dazzle  heaven  ;  that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  381. 

Then  did  the  glorious  light  of  the-  Gospel  shine  forth, 
and  dazzle  the  eyes  even  of  those  who  were  thought  to  see 
best  and  furthest.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  L  iii. 


de- 

2.  Figuratively,  to  overpower  or  confound  by 
splendor  or  brilliancy,  or  with  show  or  display 
of  any  kind. 

His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire, 

More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies 

Than  mid-day  sun,  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

II.  inirans.  It.  To  be  stupefied;  be  men- 
tally confused. 

Sure,  I  dazzle : 

There  cannot  be  a  faith  in  that  foul  woman. 

That  knows  no  god  more  mighty  than  her  mischiefs. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  be  overpowered  by  light ;  become  un- 
steady or  waver,  as  the  sight. 

I  dare  not  trust  these  eyes ; 
They  dance  in  mists,  and  dazzle  with  surprise. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  be  overpoweringly  or  blindingly  bright. 
— 4.  Figuratively,  to  excite  admiration  by  bril- 
liancy or  showy  qualities  which  overbear  criti- 
cism. 

Ah,  friend !  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  24&. 

dazzle  (daz'l), n.  [<.dazzle,v.]  1.  Brightness; 
splendor;  excess  of  light. 

The  arena  swam  in  a  dazzle  of  light. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  3S9. 

2.  Meretricious  display ;  brilliancy.    Moore. 
dazzlement    (daz'l-ment),   n.      [<  dazzle  + 
-ment.]     1.  The  act  or  power  of  dazzling;  daz- 
zling effect. 

It  beat  back  the  sight  with  a  dazzlement. 

Bonne,  Hist.  Septuagint,  p.  55. 

2.  That  which  dazzles. 

Many  holes,  drilled  in  the  conical  tunet-roof  of  this 
vagabond  Pharos  [a  hand-lanthorn],  let  up  spouts  of  daz- 
zlement  into  the  bearer's  eyes  ...  as  he  paced  forth  in 
the  ghostly  darkness.' 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  A  Plea  for  Gas  Lamps. 

dazzler  (daz'ler),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
dazzles ;  specifically,  one  who  produces  an  ef- 
fect by  gaudy  or  meretricious  display.  [Chiefiy 
eolloq.] 

Mr.  Lumbey  shook  his  head  with  great  solemnity,  as 
though  to  imply  that  he  supposed  she  must  have  been 
rather  a  dazzler.  Bickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xxxvi. 

dazzlingly  (daz'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  dazzling  or 
blinding  manner ;  confusingly ;  astonishingly. 

Pompey's  success  had  been  dazzlingly  rapid. 

Froude,  Cffisar,  p.  131. 

dbk.  In  com. ,  a  common  contraction  for  draw- 
hack. 

D-block  (de'blok),  n.  [<  D  (from  the  shape)  -I- 
fttocfcl.]  A  block  formerly  bolted  to  a  ship's 
side  in  the  channels,  and  through  which  the 
lifts  were  rove. 

D.  C.    In  music,  an  abbreviation  of  da  capo. 

D.  0,  L.  -An  abbreviation  of  Latin  doctor  oimlis 
legis.  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  (ML.)  divinita- 
tis  doctor.  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

d/d.  An  abbreviation  of  days'  date  (days  after 
date)  used  in  commercial  writings :  as,  to  make 
out  a  bill  payable  30  did  (30  days  after  date). 

D.  D.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery,  a  degree  conferred  upon  the  graduates 
of  a  dental  college. 

del  (de),  n.  [Also  written  dee,  <  ME.  de,  <  AS. 
de,  <  L.  de,  the  name  of  the  fourth  letter,  <  d, 
its  proper  sound,  +  -e,  a  vowel  used  with  con- 
sonants to  assist  their  utterance.]  The  fourth 
letter  of  the  Latin  and  English  alphabets.  It  is 
rarely  spelled  out,  being  usually  represented  by 
the  simple  character.     See  D,  1. 

de2,  prep.  [(1)  ME.  (Je,  <  OF.  t?e,  P .  de  =  Sp.  Pg.  (ie 
=It. &'.<L.f?e, from, of,  etc.:  seede-.  (2)<L.(?e.- 
see  deK]  1.  A  French  preposition,  found  in 
English  only  in  some  French  phrases,  as  couleur 
de  rose,  or  in  proper  names,  as  in  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  Cceur  de  Lion,  De  Vere,  etc.,  either  of  Mid- 
dle English  origin,  or  modern  and  mere  French. 
Its  use  in  such  names,  following  the  name  proper,  and 
preceding  what  was  originally,  in  most  cases,  the  name  of 
an  estate,  led  to  its  acceptance  as  evidence  of  noble  or 
gentle  descent,  corresponding  in  this  to  the  German  von 
and  the  Dutch  van.  But  as  the  particle  in  proper  names 
often  originated  without  any  such  implication,  and  has 
also  been  often  assumed  without  authority,  it  is  in  itself 
of  no  value  as  such  evidence. 

3.  A  Latin  preposition,  meaning  '  from '  or '  of,' 
occurring  in  certain  phrases  often  used  in  Eng- 
lish: as,  de  novo,  anew;  de  facto,  of  fact;  de 
Jure,  of  right. 

de-.  [(1)  ME.  de-,  <  OF.  de-,  often  -written  des-, 
def-,  F.  de-,  de-  =  8p.  Pg.  de-  =  It.  de-,  di-,  < 
L.  de-,  prefix,  de,  prep.,  from,  away  from,  down 
from,  out  of,  of,  etc.  (2)  ME.  de-,  def-,  <  OF. 
def-,  des-,  de-,  mod.  F.  de-,  <  L.  */-,  dis- :  see 


de- 

dis-i  dif-.]  1.  A  verb-prefix  of  Latin  origin, 
expressing  in  Latin,  and  hence  with,  modifica- 
tions in  modern  speech,  various  phases  of  the 
original  meaning  'from,  away  from,  down  from.' 
(1)  tiepai'ative,  denoting  depai-ture  or  removal — 'off,  from 
off,  away,  down,  out,'  or  cessation  or  removal  of  the  fun- 
damental idea:  de-  privative,  equivalent  to  uti-  or  rf''^'- 
privative.  (2)  Completive  —  'through,  out,  to  the  end,' 
etc.  (3)  Intensive:  a  force  often  lost  in  English.  (See 
examples  following.)  In  some  words  the  separative  or 
privative  force  of  this  prefix  is  felt  in  English,  as  in  de- 
compose, demi>te,  being  in  such  meaning  often  used  as  an 
English  prefix  (de-  privative),  as  in  decentralize,  de-Saxon- 
ize,  derail,  etc.  It  is  less  distinctly  felt  in  words  like 
depress,  detract,  etc. ;  and  in  many  words,  where  it  has  in 
Latin  the  completive  or  intensive  force,  its  force  is  not 
felt  in  English,  as  in  deride,  denote,  etc. 

2.  In  some  words  a  reduced  form  of  the  ori^- 
nal  Latin  prefix  (lis-,  Latin  de-  and  dis- being  in 
Old  French  and  Middle  English  more  or  less 
merged  in  form  and  meaning  (see  dis-).  See 
defer^,  deface,  defame,  decry,  etc. 
-de.  A  form  of  -rfl,  -d^,  or  -ed\  -ed^  in  older 
English,  as  in  solde,  tolde,  fledde,  etc.,  now  ex- 
tant only  in  made,  the  (contracted)  preterit  and 
past  participle  of  make.  See  -ed^,  -ed^. 
deab,  n.  A  kind  of  do§,  the  eMa  (which  see). 
deacidiflcation  (de"a-sid'''i-fi-ka'snon),  n.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  acidification.}  The  removal  or  neutral- 
ization of  an  acid  or  of  acidity. 
deacon  (de'kn), ».  [Earlymod.  B.  alsodelcen;  < 
ME.  deken,  dekyn,  decon,  deacon,  diacne,  deakne, 
<  AS. dedcon,  didcon  =  I),  deken.diaken  =  MLG. 
diaken  =  Q.  diakon,  diaconns  =  Icel.  djakn,  djdk- 
ni,  a  deacon,  =  Dan.  degn,  a  .parish  clerk,  =  Sw. 
djekne,  a  scholar  (Dan.  Sw.  diakomis,  deacon),  = 
OF.  diacne,  diacre,  F.  diacre  =  Pr.  diacre,  diague 
=  Sp.  didcono  =  Pg.  It.  diacono,  <  LL.  diaconus 
=  Goth,  diakaunus,  a  deacon,  <  Gr.  StaKovo^,  a 
servant,  waitingman,  messenger,  eecles.  a  dea- 
con; of  uncertain  origin;  perhaps  related  to 
Si&Keiv,  pursue,  caiise  to  run.  The  Teut.  forms 
appear  to  have  been  in  part  confused  with  the 
forms  belonging  to  L.  decanus,  a  dean  (see 
dean^),  and  with  those  belonging  with  G.  degen, 
etc.,  AS.  thegn,  E.  thane  (see  thane).']  1.  Ee- 
cles., one  of  a  body  of  men,  either  forming  an 
order  of  the  ministry  or  serving  merely  as 
elected  officers  of  individual  churches,  whose 
chief  duty  is  to  assist  a  presbyter,  priest,  or 
other  clergyman,  especially  in  administering 
the  eueharist  and  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  (a)  in 
the  apostolic  church,  one  of  an  order  of  ministers  or 
church-officers,  inferior  to  apostles  and  presbyters,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  serve  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  agape,  and  to 
minister  alms  to  the  poor.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
institution  of  this  office  is  recorded  in  Acta  vi.  1-6,  where, 
although  the  word  deacon  {Bi.a.Kovo';,  minister)  is  not  used 
of  the  seven  persons  appointed,  the  corresponding  words 
"  to  minister  or  serve  "  (^io^Kovelv)  and  "ministration  "  (6ta- 
Kovia)  are  employed.  By  an  analogy  with  the  Mosaic 
hierarchy,  St.  Clement  of  Home  in  the  apostolic  age  called 
the  deacons  Levites,  and  this  use  of  the  word  levite  long 
remained  frequent,  (b)  In  the  early  Christian  church,  one 
of  the  third  order  of  the  ministry,  of  lower  rank  than 
bishops  and  presbyters.  The  deacons  applied  complete 
unction  to  men  in  preparation  for  baptism,  but  anointed 
women  on  the  forehead  only,  assisted  the  celebrant  at  the 
eueharist,  read  the  gospel  and  made  proclamations  dur- 
ing the  liturgy,  maintained  order  in  the  congregation,  and 
cared  for  the  poor  and  sick.  Those  attached  to  episcopal 
sees  acted  as  the  bishop's  adjutants,  messengers,  and  rep- 
resentatives, and  when  belonging  to  a  great  patriarchal  or 
metropolitan  see  possessed  much  influence.  Hence — (e) 
In  the  Greek  Church,  oneof  the  third  order  of  the  ministry, 
similar  in  i-ank  and  duties  to  the  officer  of  the  same  name 
in  the  early  church,  (d)  In  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church, 
a  member  of  the  third  order  of  the  ministry.  He  assists 
the  priest  throughout  the  celebration  of  the  eueharist  or 
mass,  and  reads  the  gospel.  The  principal  assistant  to  the 
celebrant  at  a  solemn  celebration  is  called  the  deacon, 
and  vested  accordingly,  whether  in  deacon's,  priest's,  or 
bishop's  orders,  (e)  In  the  Anglican  Church,  a  member 
of  the  third  order  of  the  ministry.  His  duties  are  to  as- 
sist the  priest  in  divine  seiTlce,  especially  at  the  holy 
communion,  help  in  distributing  the  elements  to  the  peo- 
ple, read  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  eucharistic  gospel, 
catechize,  baptize  infants  in  the  absence  of  the  priest, 
preach  if  licensed  by  the  bishop,  and  seek  out  the  sick  and 
poor  and  make  their  wants  known  to  the  curate.  Deacons 
cannot  consecrate  the  eueharist,  pronounce  absolution,  or 
give  benediction.  The  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  who  acts 
as  principal  assistant  at  the  holy  communion  is  called 
the  deacon  or  gospeUr.  (/)  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  a  member  of  an  order  of  the  ministry  next  below 
that  of  elder.  The  deacons  are  elected  by  the  annual  con- 
ference, are  ordained  by  the  bishop,  and  are  authorized 
to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  eueharist,  to  admin- 
ister the  rites  of  baptism  and  marriage,  and  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  traveling  preacher,  (g)  In  the  Baptist  and 
Congregational  churches,  one  of  two  or  more  officers 
elected  by  each  chiu-ch  to  distribute  the  elements  in  the 
communion  after  they  have  been  consecrated  by  the  minis- 
ter, and  to  act  as  the  advisers  of  the  pastor  and  as  the  al- 
moners of  the  charities  of  the  church.  (A)  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  one  of  a  number  of  officers  elected  by  a 
congregation  and  ordained  by  the  minister  to  assist  the 
session  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church.  Deacons  are 
not  always  appointed,  their  place  being  sometimes  sup- 
plied by  the  elders,  (i)  In  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,  one  of  a  number  of  laymen  chosen  to  at- 
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tend  to  the  charities  and  temporalities  of  a  congregation. 
With  an  equal  number  of  elders  and  the  pastor,  the  dea- 
cons constitute  the  council  of  each  church  to  manage 
its  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs,  (j)  In  the  Mormon 
Church,  a  subordinate  official  who  acfa  as  an  assistant  to 
the  teacher,  but  has  no  authority  to  baptize  or  administer 
the  sacrament.    Morirwn  Catechism,  xvii. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  president  of  an  incorporated 
trade,  who  is  the  chairman  of  its  meetings  and 
signs  its  records.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Burgh 
Keform  Act  the  deacons  of  the  crafts  or  incorporated 
trades  in  royal  burghs  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the 
town  council,  and  were  understood  to  represent  the  trades, 
as  distinguished  from  the  merchants  and  guild  brethren. 
The  deacon-convener  of  the  trades  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow still  coutinues  to  be  a  constituent  member  of  the  town 
council. 

3.  [Allusion  not  clear.]    A  green  salted  hide 

or  sWn  weighing  less  than  8  pounds Cardinal 

deacon.  See  cardinal. — Deacons'  seat,  in  New  England, 
a  pew  formerly  made  in  the  front  of  the  pulpit  for  deacons 
to  occupy. — Reglonary  deacon,  in  tiie  early  church,  a 
deacon  attached  to  one  of  the  seven  ecclesiastical  regions 
into  which  Home  was  divided  from  very  early  times.  There 
was  one  deacon  for  each  region. 

deacon  (de'kn),  v.  t.  [<  deacon,  ».]  1.  To 
make  or  ordain  deacon. —  2.  To  read  out,  as 
a  line  of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  before  singing  it : 
sometimes  ■with  off:  from  an  ancient  custom  of 
reading  the  hymn  one  or  two  lines  at  a  time,  the 
congregation  singing  the  lines  as  read.  This  office 
was  frequently  performed  by  a  deacon.  The  custom  is 
nearly  as  old  as  the  Reformation,  and  was  made  necessary 
by  the  lack  of  hymn-books  when  congregational  singing 
was  introduced.    See  line,  v.  t. 

A  prayer  was  made,  and  the  chorister  deaconed  the  first 
two  lines.  Goodrich,  Eeminiscences,  I.  77. 

3.  To  arrange  so  as  to  present  a  specious  and 
attractive  appearance;  present  the  best  and 
largest  specimens  (of  fruit  or  vegetables)  to 
view  and  conceal  the  defective  ones :  as,  to 
deacon  strawberries  or  apples.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 
[This  sense  contains  a  humorous  allusion  to  the 
thrifty  habits  ascribed  to  the  rural  New  Eng- 
land deacons.]  Hence — 4.  To  sophisticate ; 
adulterate ;  "  doctor " :  as,  to  deacon  ■wine  or 
other  liquor.  [Slang.] —Deaconed  veal,  veal  unfit 
for  use,  as  when  killed  too  young.    [Connecticut.] 

deaconess  (de'kn-es),  ».  [Formerly  also  dea- 
conisse ;  =  D.  diakones  =  G.  diakoniss-in  =  Dan. 
diakonisse  =  P.  diaconesse,  diaconisse  =  Sp.  Pg. 
diaconisa  =  It.  diaconessa,  <  ML.  diaconissa, 
fem.  of  diaconus,  deacon:  see  deacon smA -ess.'] 

1 .  One  of  an  ecclesiastical  order  of  women  in 
the  early  church,  who  dischargedformembers  of 
their  owa  sex  those  parts  of  the  diaeonal  office 
which  could  not  conveniently  or  fitly  be  per- 
formed by  men.  They  acted  as  doorkeepers  and  kept 
order  on  the  women's  side  of  the  congregation,  assisted 
at  the  baptism  of  women  and  administered  the  unction 
before  baptism  except  the  anointing  of  the  forehead, 
instructed  female  catechumens,  took  charge  of  sick  and 
poor  women,  and  were  present  at  interviews  of  the  clergy 
witli  women.  Such  an  order  was  especially  needed  in 
those  Christian  countries  where  Oriental  seclusion  of  wo- 
men prevailed.  Deaconesses  were  required  to  remain  un- 
married, and  were  generally  selected  from  the  consecrat- 
ed virgins  or  from  the  order  of  widows.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  the  order  continued  into  the  middle  ages,  but  it 
is  not  certain  when  it  became  extinct.  In  the  Western 
Church  it  was  abolished  by  successive  decrees  of  councils 
during  the  fifth  and  succeeding  centuries,  and  became  fi- 
nally extinct  about  the  tenth.  Abbesses  were  sometimes 
called  deaconesses  after  the  order  became  obsolete. 

And  Rom.  xvi.,  I  commendevnto  you  Phehe,  the  deacon- 
isse  of  the  church  of  Cenchris.      Tyndale,  Works,  p.  260. 

So  Epiphanius  :  There  is  an  order  of  deaconesses  in  the 
church,  but  not  to  meddle,  or  to  attempt  any  of  the  holy 
offices.  Jer.  Taylor,  Office  Ministerial. 

2.  A  member  of  an  order  of  women  more  or  less 
fully  established  in  recent  times  in  several  Prot- 
estant churches,  ■with  duties  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding; also,  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Dea- 
conesses first  established  by  Pastor  Pliedner, 
of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  at 
Kaiserswerth  in  1836.  The  latter  are  wholly  devoted, 
by  engagements  for  fixed  periods,  to  charitable  work,  as  the 
nursing  of  the  sick,  etc.  They  reside  in  special  houses, 
which  have  been  established  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

deaconhood  (de'kn-hud),  n.   [<  deacon  +  -'hood.] 

1 .  The  office  or  ministry  of  a  deacon ;  deaeon- 

ship. —  2.  A  body  of  deacons  taken  collectively. 

deaconry  (de'kn-ri),  n.    [<  deacon  +  -ry.]   Dea- 

conship. 

The  deacons  of  all  those  churches  should  make  up  a 
common  deaconry,  and  be  deacons  in  common  unto  all 
those  churches  in  an  ordinary  way,  as  the  other  elders. 

Goodwin,  Works,  IV.  iv.  188. 
deacon-seat  (de'kn-set),  n.  A  long  settee  used 
by  lumbermen  in  camp,  it  is  hewn  from  a  single 
log,  is  usually  a  foot  wide  and  five  or  six  inches  thick,  and 
is  raised  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor.  [U.  S.  and 
Canada.]  . 
deaconship  (de'kn-ship),  n.  [<  deacon  +  -ship.] 
The  office,  dignity,  or  ministry  of  a  deacon  or 
deaconess. 

Even  the  apostolate  itself  [was]  called  a  deaconship. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  IL  31. 


dead 

dead  (ded),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ded^ 
<  ME.  ded,  deed,  dead,  dyad,  <  AS.  dedd  =  OS. 
dod  =  OPries.  dad,  dath  =  MD.  D.  dood  =  MLG* 
dot,  dod,  LG.  dod  =  OHG.  MHG.  tot,  G.  tot,  tod't 
=  Dan.  dod  =  Sw.  dod  =  Icel.  daudhr  =  Qofh. 
dauths,  dead;  orig.  a  pp.  (with  suffix  -d,  -th 
etc. :  see  -ed^  and  -d'^)  of  the  strong  verb  repre- 
sented by  Goth.  *diwan  (pret.  *dau,  pp.  diwans) 
=  loel.  deyja  (pret.  do,  pp.  ddinn),  die :  see  die^. 
Dead  is  thus  nearly  equiv.  to  died,  pp.  of  die. 
Cf.  death.]  I,  a.  1.  Having  ceased  to  live- 
being  deprived  of  life,  as  an  animal  or  vege- 
table organism ;  in  that  state  in  which  all  the 
functions  of  life  or  ■vital  powers  have  ceased 
to  act ;  lifeless. 

The  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  life.        Ex.  iv.  19. 

Old  Lord  Dartmouth  is  dead  of  age. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  234. 
Hence — 2.  Having  ceased  from  action  or 
activity;  deprived  of  animating  or  moving 
force ;  brought  to  a  stop  or  cessation,  final  or 
temporary :  as,  dead  machinery ;  dead  affec- 
tions. 

All  hopes  of  "Virginia  thus  abandoned,  it  lay  dead  and 
obscured  from  1590.  till  this  yaare  1602.  that  Captains 
Gosnoll,  with  32.  and  himselfe  in  a  small  Barke,  set  sayle 
from  Dartmouth  vpon  the  26.  of  March. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1. 105. 
The  crackling  embers  on  the  hearth  are  dead. 

H.  Coleridge,  Night. 
The  winds  were  dead  for  heat.  '  -Tennyson,  Tiresias. 
3.  Not  endowed  with  life ;  destitute  of  life ; 
inanimate:  as,  dead rasXtet. — 4.  Void  of  sen- 
sation or  perception ;  insensible ;  numb :  as, 
he  was  dead  with  sleep ;  dead  to  aU  sense  of 
shame. 

The  messenger  of  so  unhappie  newes 

Would  faine  have  dyde :  dead  was  his  hart  within. 

,  P.  Q.,  I.  vU.  21. 


Everything, 
Yea,  even  pain,  was  dead  a  little  space. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  357. 

That  white  dome  of  St.  Mark's  had  uttered  in  the  dead 

ear  of  Venice  "Know  thou  that  for  all  these  God  will 

bring  thee  into  judgment."  Ruskin. 

5t.  Having  the  appearance  of  being  lifeless,  as 
in  a  swoon. 

Sir  J.  Minnes  fell  sick  at  Cnurch,  and  going  down  the 
gallery  stairs,  fell  down  dead,  but  came  to  himself  again, 
and  is  pretty  well.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  166. 

I  presently  fell  dead  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  I  was  brought  back  to  life. 

Fielding,  Amelia,  i.  9. 

6.  Resembling  death;  still;  motionless;  deep: 
as,  a  dead  sleep ;  a  dead  calm. 

But  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night. 
They  set  the  fleld  on  flre. 

The  Boyne  Water  (Child's  Ballads,  VU.  256) 
In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
Her  hand  shook,  and  we  heard 
Itf  the  dead  hush  the  papers  that  she  held 
Rustle.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Slowly  down  the  narrow  canal,  in  that  dead  stillneBS 
which  reigns  in  Venice,  swept  the  sombre  flotilla,  bearing 
its  unconscious  burden  to  the  Campo  Santo. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  30. 

7.  Utter;  entire;  complete;  fuU:  a,a,  a  dead 
stop. 

I  was  at  a  dead  Stand  in  the  Course  of  my  Fortunes, 
when  it  pleased  God  to  provide  me  lately  an  Employment 
to  Spain,  whence  I  hope  there  may  arise  both  Repute  and 
Proflt.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  6. 

8.  Unvarying ;  unbroken  by  projections  or  ir- 
regularities. 

For  every  dead  wall  is  covered  with  their  names,  their 
abilities,  their  amazing  cures,  and  places  of  abode. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ixviii. 

The  long  dead  level  of  the  marsh  between 
A  coloring  of  unreal  beauty  wore. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  v. 

9.  Unemployed;  useless;  unprofitable:  as, dead 
capital  or  stock  (such  as  produces  no  proflt). 

Our  people,  having  plied  their  business  hard,  had  al- 
most knit  themselves  out  of  work ;  and  now  caps  were 
become  a  very  dead  commodity,  which  were  the  chief  stay 
they  had  heretofore  to  trust  to. 

R.  Knox  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  L  390). 

10.  Dull;  inactive:  as,  a  rfea^  market. 

All  trades 
Have  their  dead  time,  we  see.  . 

Middleton  (and  others).  The  Widow,  iv.  2. 

They  came  away,  and  brought  all  their  substance  in  to- 
bacco, which  came  at  so  dead  a  market  as  they  could  not 
get  above  two  pence  the  pound.  „  ,. 

Wintlirop,  Hist.  New  England,  11.  M. 

1 1 .  Producing  no  reverberation ;  ■without  reso- 
nance; dull;  heavy:  as,  a  dead  sound. 

The  bell  seemed  to  sound  more  dead  than  it  did  when, 
Just  before,  it  sounded  in  the  open  air.  ""'J''' 


dead 

12.  Tasteless;  vapid;  spiritless;  flat:  said  of 
liquors. — 13.  Without  spiritual  Ufe:  as,  dead 
works ;  dead  faith. 

And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins.  Eph.  ii.  1. 

14.  Fixed;  sure;  unerring:  as,  a  dead  cer- 
tainty. 

The  author  .  .  .  has  .  .  .  been  out  with  thousands  of 
sportsmen,  but  he  never  yet  saw  a  dead  shot — one  who 
can  kill  every  time. 

B.  B.  Rooaeoelt,  Game  Water-Birds,  p.  401. 

15.  Being  in  the  state  of  civil  death ;  cut  off 
from  the  rights  of  a  citizen;  deprived  of  the 
power  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  property,  as 
one  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  for 
crime,  or,  formerly,  one  who  was  banished  or 
heeame  a  monk. — 16.  Not  communicating  mo- 
tion or  power :  as,  dead  steam ;  the  dead  spin- 
dle of  a  lathe. — 17.  Not  glossy  or  brilliant: 
said  of  a  color  or  a  surface. — 18.  Out  of  the 
game ;  out  of  play :  said  of  a  ball  or  a  player : 
as,  a  dead  ball;  he  is  dead. — 19.  In  golf,  said 
of  a  ball  when  it  falls  without  rolling.  —Absolu- 
tion for  the  dead.  See  absolution.—  Baptism  for  the 
dead.  See  ftayjism.— Dead-alive,  or  dead-and-alive, 
dull;  inactive ;  moping.    [Colloq.] 

If  a  niau  is  alive,  there  is  always  danger  that  he  may 
die,  though  the  danger  must  be  allowed  to  be  less  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  dead-and-alive  to  begin  with. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  168. 
Dead  angle,  ia  fort.  See  ffln^ie^.— Dead  as  a  door- 
nail, utterly,  completely  dead. 

As  ded  as  dornayl  te  deme  the  sothe. 

William  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3396. 

Dead  axle,  beat,  block,  calm,  copy,  escapement,  file, 
force,  gold,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Dead  cotton,  unripe 
cotton  fibers  which  will  not  take  dye. — Dead  floor,  a 
floor  so  constructed  as  to  absorb  or  prevent  the  passage  of 
sounds.— Dead  freight,  in  maritime  law,  the  amount 
paid  by  agreement,  by  a  charterer,  for  that  part  of  a  ves- 
sel which  he  does  not  occupy. — Dead  ground.  Same  as 
dead  angle.— BeSui  heat.  See  Aea*.- Dead  hedge,  a 
hedge  made  with  the  prunings  of  trees,  or  with  the  tops 
of  old  hedges  which  have  been  cut  down. — Dead  holes. 
See  Aolei.— Dead  language,  lift,  matter.  See  the  nouns. 
—Dead  letter,  (a)  a  letter  which  lies  unclaimed  for  a 
certain  time  at  a  post-office,  or  which  for  any  reason,. a 
defect  of  address,  cannot  be  delivered,  and  is  sent  to  the 
dead-letter  office.  (&)  A  law,  ordinance,  or  legal  instru- 
ment which,  through  long-continued  and  uninterrupted 
disuse  or  disregard,  has  lost  its  actual  although  not  its 
formal  authority. — Dead-letter  of&ce,  a  department  of 
a  general  post-office  where  dead  letters  are  examined  and 
returned  to  the  writers  when  an  address  is  found  within, 
or,  if  the  address  is  not  given,  destroyed  after  a  fixed 
time.  In  the  United  States  this  department  is  called  the 
Division  of  Dead  Letters,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  —  Dead  men. 
(Of)  Bottles  emptied  at  a  banquet,  carouse,  etc.    [Slang.] 

Lord  Sm.  Come,  John,  bring  us  a  fresh  bottle. 

Col.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  pray  let  him  carry  off  the  dead 

men,  as  we  say  in  the  army  (meaning  the  empty  bottles). 

Sioift,  Polite  Conversation,  ii. 

(!>)  Naut.,  an  old  name  for  the  reef-  or  gasket-ends  care- 
lessly left  dangling  under  the  yard  when  the  sail  is  furled, 
instead  of  being  tucked  in.  [Bare.  ] — Dead  men's  shoes, 
a  situation  or  possession  formerly  held  by  a  person  who 
has  died. 

'Tis  tedious  waiting  dead  mens  shoes. 

Fletcher,  Poems,  p.  256. 

And  ye're  e'en  come  back  to  Libberton  to  wait  for  dead 
men's  shoon.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  v. 

Dead  on  end  (naut.),  said  of  the  wind  when  it  blows  in 
direct  opposition  to  a  ship's  course. — Dead  pallet,  in 
dock-  and  watch-makvng.  See  dead  beat  (&),  under  beat^, 
m.— Dead  pull.  See  ■pull.—'DeaA  space.  Same  as  dead 
angle.— TieaA  weight.  See  weight.— 'Des^.A  wire,  in  teleg., 
a  wire  or  line  to  which  there  is  no  instrimient  attached 
and  which  is  not  in  use.— Dead  wools.  See  fleece,  1. — 
Mass  for  the  dead.  See  massi.— To  be  deadt  [with 
reference  to  the  act,  be  being  equivalent  to  become  ;  cf .  L. 
mortuus  est,  he  died,  lit.  he  is  dead],  to  die. 

Dampned  was  this  Knyght  for  to  be  deed. 

Chaiuxr,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  35. 

If  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in 
vain.  Gal.  ii.  21. 

The  gracious  Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth: — marry,  he  was  dead. 

Snak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

To  flog  a  dead  horse,  to  pay  for  a  dead  horse,  to  pull 
the  dead  horse.    See  horse. 

n.  m.  1.  The  culminating  point,  as  of  the 
cold  of  winter,  or  of  the  darlmess  or  stillness  of 
the  night. 

What  saucy  groom  knocks  at  this  dead  of  night? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  ii.  4. 

2.  pi.  Material  thrown  out  in  digging;  specifi- 
cally, in  mini-ng,  worthless  rock;  attle:  same 
as  goi  in  coal-mining.  Also  (dialectal)  deeds. — 
3t.  [Prop,  a  var.  of  death;  cf.  deadly  ■■  ^--"" 
dead-day  =  death-day,  etc.]    Death. 

The  date  a  thousand  right  a  hundreth  &  fifty, 
That  Steuen  to  dede  was  dight.     Bobert  of  Brunne. 
Although  he  were  my  ae  brither, 
An  ill  dead  sail  he  die. 
Bonny  Baby  Livingston  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  42). 

4.  A  complete  failure  in  recitation.  [School 
slang.] 
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dead  (ded),  v.  [<  ME.  deden,  <,  AS.  dydan,  also 
in  comp.  ddydan,  kUl  (cf .  adeddian,  become  dead, 
mortify)  (=  D.  dooden  =  MLG.  doden  =  OHG. 
todm,  MH&.  toten.  G.  toten,  todten  =  Dan.  dode 
.=  Sw.  doda  =  Groth.  dauthjan,  kUl),  <  dedd, 
dead:  see  dead,  a.  Cf.  deaden.']  I.  intrans.  If. 
To  become  dead;  lose  life  or  force. 
Al  my  f  elynge  gan  to  dede. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  552. 
So  iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  flre,  deadeth  straight- 
way. Baeon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  774. 

2.  To  make  a  complete  failure  in  recitation. 
[School  slang.] 

II.  trans.  If.  To  make  dead;  deprive  of  life, 
consciousness,  force,  or  vigor;  dull;  deaden. 

When  Calidore  these  ruef nil  newes  had  raught. 
His  hart  quite  deaded  was  with  anguish  great. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  33. 
A  sad  course  I  liue  now ;  heauen's  steme  decree 
With  many  an  ill  hath  numbed  and  deaded  me. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xviii. 
Why  lose  you  not  your  powers,  and  become 
Dulled,  if  not  deaded,  with  this  spectacle  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Every  ]Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  fail  in  recitation:  said  of  a 
teacher  who  puzzles  a  scholar.    [School  slang.] 

dead  (ded),  adv.  [<  dead,  a.]  1.  In  a  dead  or 
duU  manner. —  2.  To  a  degree  approaching 
death;  deathly;  to  the  last  degree:  as,  to  be 
dead  sleepy;  he  was  dead  drunk. 

Their  weeping-mothers, 
Following  the  dead-cold  ashes  of  their  sons. 
Shall  never  curse  my  cruelty. 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iv.  2. 

3.  Entirely;  completely:  as,  he  was  dead  sure 
that  he  was  right.     [Colloq.] 

I  aim 
At  a  most  rich  success  strikes  all  dead  sure. 

Middleton,  Changeling,  v.  1. 

4.  Directly;  exactly;  diametrically:  as, the  wind 

was  dead  ahead Dead  beat.    See  6ea(i,  pp.—lo 

be  dead  set  against,  to  be  wholly  and  resolutely  op- 
posed to.  [CoUoq.J — To  be  dead  up  to,  to  know  or 
understand  thoroughly ;  be  expert  in.  IThieves'  slang.] 
—  To  lie  dead,  in  gplf,  to  lie  so  near  the  hole  that  a  player 
is  certain  to  put  it  in  with  his  next  stroke  :  said  of  a  ball. 

dead-beat  (ded'bef),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Making 
successive  movements  with  intervals  of  rest 
and  no  recoil ;  free  from  oscillatory  movement. 
— Dead-beat  escapement,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

II.  m.  1.  A  dead-beat  escapement. —  2.  See 
dead  teat  (a),  under  leat^,  n. 
dead-bell  (ded'bel),  n.    Same  as  death-hell. 
And  every  jow  that  the  dead-bell  geid, 
It  cry'd,  Woe  to  Barbara  Allan  ! 

Herd's  Collection,  I.  20. 
dead-born   (ded'bdm),   a.      [AS.    deddboren.] 
Still-born. 

All,  all  but  truth,  drops  dead-bom  from  the  press. 
Like  the  last  gazette,  or  the  last  address. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  ii.  226. 

dead-center  (ded'sen'''ter),  n.  In  mech.,  that 
position  of  the  arms  of  a  link-motion  in  which 
they  coincide  with  the  line  of  centers — that  is, 
when  the  links  are  in  the  same  straight  line. 
Thas,  when  the  crank  and  connecting-rod  of  a  steam- 
engine  are  in  a  straight  line,  the  situation  is  expressed 
by  saying  that  the  engine  is  on  its  (upper  or  lower)  dead- 
center,  or  that  the  crank  is  at  its  (long  or  short)  dead-point. 

dead-clothes  (ded'kloTHz),  n.  pi.  Clothes  in 
which  to  bury  the  dead. 

Once  in  the  woods  the  men  set  themselves  to  dig  out  ac- 
tual catacombs,  whUe  the  women  made  dead-clothes. 

Contemporary  Mev.,  LIII.  409. 

dead-coloring  (ded'kuFor-ing),  n.  In  painting, 
the  first  broad  outlines  of  a  picture.  See  ex- 
tract. 

Bead  colouring  is  the  first,  or  preparatory  painting :  it 
is  so  called  because  the  colours  are  laid  on  in  a  dead  or 
cold  manner— to  form  as  it  were  the  ground  for  the  sub- 
sequent processes— resembling  in  some  degree  the  work 
known  amongst  house-painters  as  "priming,"  the  future 
effects  being  rather  indicated  and  provided  for  than  really 
attained.  ... 

Field's  Grammar  of  Colouring  (ed.  Davidson),  p.  170. 

dead-dayt,  »•    See  death-day. 
dead-dipping  (ded'dip"ing),  n.    The  process  of 
giving,  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  a  dead  pale- 
yellow  color  to  brass.     Weale. 
d!ead-doingt  (ded'd6''ing),  a.  Causing  or  inflict- 
ing death;  deadly. 

Hold,  0  deare  Lord !  hold  your  dead-doing  hand. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,II.  iii.  8. 

Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand ;  he  must  not  die  yet. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  2. 

dead-door  (ded' dor),  n.  In  ship-building,  a  door 
fitted  to  the  outside  of  the  quarter  of  a  ship, 
to  keep  out  the  sea  in  case  the  quarter-gallery 
should  be  carried  away. 

deaden  (ded'n),  v.  t.  [<  dead  +  -en^.  Cf.  dead, 
v.]     1.  To  make  dead  (in  a  figurative  sense); 


deadhead 

render  less  sensitive,  active,  energetic,  or  for- 
cible; impair  the  sensitiveness  or  the  strength 
of;  dull;  weaken:  as,  to  deaden  sound;  to 
deaden  the  force  of  a  ball ;  to  deaden  the  sensi- 
bilities. 

There  is  a  vital  energy  in  the  human  soul,  which  vice, 
however  it  may  deaden,  cannot  destroy. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  75. 

2.  To  retard;  hinder;  lessen  the  velocity  or 
momentum  of:  as,  to  deaden  a  ship's  way  (that 
is,  to  retard  her  progress). — 3.  To  make  imper- 
vious to  sound,  as  a  floor. — 4.  To  make  insipid, 
fiat,  or  stale:  said  of  wine  or  beer. — 5.  To 
deprive  of  gloss  or  brilliancy:  as,  to  deaden 
gilding  by  a  coat  of  size. 

The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 
And,  struggling  with  the  smoky  air. 
Deadened  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  2. 

Oily  marrow  deadens  the  whiteness  of  the  tissue. 

Owen,  Anat.,  ii. 

6.  To  kUl ;  especially,  to  kill  (trees)  by  girdling. 
[Western  U.  S.] 

deadener  (ded'n-er),  n.    A  person  or  thing  that 
deadens,  dulls,  checks,  or  represses. 
Incumbrances  and  deadeners  of  the  harmony.    Landor. 

deadening  (ded'n-lng),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  dead- 
en, V.  Cf.  D.  doodening.']  1.  A  device  or  mate- 
rial employed  to  deaden  or  render  dull,  specifi- 
cally— (a)  A  device  preventing  the  transmission  of  sound, 
as  from  one  part  of  a  building  to  another.  (&)  A  thin 
wash  of  glue  spread  over  gilding  to  reduce  the  specular 
refiection,  or  any  roughening  of  a  decorative  surface  to 
destroy  the  reflection  of  light. 

When  the  deadening  is  laid  on  the  glass,  the  figures 
must  be  engraved  or  etched  with  a  pointed  instrument 
made  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  57. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  on  which  the  trees  have  been 
killed  by  girdling.     [Western  U.  S.] 

deadeye  (ded'i),  n.  Naut.,  a  round,  laterally  flat- 
tened wooden  block,  encircled  by  a  rope  or  an 
iron  band,  and  pierced 
with  three  holes  to  re- 
ceive the  lanyard,  used 
to  extend  the  shrouds 
and  stays,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

deadfall  (ded'fal),  «. 

1.  A  trap  in  which  a 
weight  is  arranged  to 
fall  upon  and  crush  the 
prey,   used  for   large 

game.       It    is    commonly     p^nt  and  side  views  of  Deadeye. 

formed  of  two  heavy  logs, 

one  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  rising  in  a  sloping 
direction,  and  upheld  in  this  position  by  k  contrivance  of 
insecure  props.  The  game,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bait, 
has  to  pass  under  the  sloping  log,  and  in  doing  so  is  com- 
pelled to  knock  away  the  props,  when  the  raised  log  falls 
and  secures  it. 

2.  A  smaller  trap  for  rats,  etc. ,  in  which  the  fall 
is  a  loaded  board. — 3.  A  tangled  mass  of  fallen 
trees  and  underbrush. 

Deadfalls  of  trees  thrown  over,  under,  or  astraddle  of 
each  other  by  gales  or  avalanches. 

The  Century,  XXIX.  195. 

4.  A  low  drinking- or  gaming-place.  [Western 
XT.  S.] 

dead-file  (ded'fil),  n.  A  fiJe  in  which  the  cuts 
are  so  close  and  fine  that  its  action  is  practi- 
cally noiseless. 

deadrflat  (ded'fiat),  n.  In  ship-building,  the 
greatest  transverse  section  of  a  ship.  Also 
called  midship  bend. 

dead-ground  (ded'ground),  n.  In  mining,  un- 
productive ground ;  country-rock ;  any  rock 
adjacent  to  a  metalliferous  deposit  or  vein, 
through  which  work  has  to  be  carried  to  de- 
velop a  mine,  but  which  itself  contains  no  ore. 

dead-hand  (ded'hand),  n.  [Trans,  of  mort- 
main, q.  v.]     Same  as  mortmain. 

Forty  thousand  serfs  in  the  gorges  of  the  Jura  . 
were  held  in  dead-hand  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Claude. 

J.  Morley,  Burke,  p.  160. 

dead-head  (ded'hed),  /i.  l.  In  founding:  (a) 
The  extra  length  of  metal  given  to  a  east  gun. 
It  serves  to  receive  the  dross,  which  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  metal,  and  would  be,  were  it  not  for  the 
dead-head,  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  When  cooled  and 
solidified,  the  dead-head  is  cut  off.  Also  called  sinking- 
head  or  sprue,  (b)  That  piece  on  a  casting  which 
fills  the  ingate  at  which  the  metal  enters  the 
mold.  M.  H.  Knight.—  2.  The  tailstock  of  a 
lathe.  It  contains  the  dead-spindle  and  back- 
center,  while  the  live-head  or  h^adstock  con- 
tains the  live-spindle. — 3.  Naut.,  a  rough  block 
of  wood  used  as  an  anchor-buoy. 

deadhead  (ded'hed),  n.  [Cf .  ODan.  dodthoved, 
a  fool.]  One  who  is  allowed  to  ride  in  a  public 
conveyance,  to  attend  a  theater  or  other  place  of 
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entertainment,  or  to  obtain  any  privilege  hav- 
ing its  public  price,  without  payment.    [U.  S.] 

deadhead  (ded'hed),  v.  I.  tram.  To  provide 
free  passage,  admission,  etc.,  for;  pass  or  admit 
without  payment,  as  on  a  railroad  or  into  a  thea- 
ter :  as,  to  deadhead  a  passenger,  or  a  guest  at 
a  hotel. 

II.  intrans.  To  travel  on  a  train,  steaniboat, 
etc.,  or  gain  admission  to  a  theater  or  similar 
place,  without  payment. 

dieadheadism  (ded'hed"izm),  «.  [<  deadhead 
+  -ism.]  The  practice  of  traveling,  etc.,  as  a 
deadhead. 

dead-house  (ded'hous),  n.  An  apartment  in  a 
hospital  or  other  institution,  or  a  separate  build- 
ing, where  dead  bodies  are  kept  for  a  time ;  a 
morgue. 

deading  (ded'ing),  n.  [<  dead  +  -ing.'\  In  a 
steam-engine,  a  jacket  inclosing  the  pi;pes  or 
cylinder  of  a  steam-boiler,  to  prevent  radiation 
of  the  heat.     Also  called  cleading  and  lagging. 

dead-latch  (ded<lach),  n.  A  latch  which  is 
held  in  its  place  by  a  catch,  or  of  which  the  bolt 
may  be  so  locked  by  a  detent  that  it  cannot  be 
raised  by  the  latoh-key  from  the  outside,  nor  by 
the  handle  from  within.     JE.  H.  Knight. 

dead-light  (ded'lit),  n.  1.  Nant.,  a  strong 
wooden  or  iron  shutter  fastened  over  a  cabin- 
window  or  port-hole  in  rough  weather  to  pre- 
vent water  from  entering. — 2.  A  luminous 
appearance  sometimes  observed  over  putres- 
cent animal  bodies.     [Scotch.] 

At  length  it  was  suggested  to  the  old  man  that  there 
were  always  dead  lights  hovering  over  a  corpse  by  night, 
if  the  body  was  left  exposed  to  the  air. 

Blackwood's  Mat;.,  March,  1823,  p.  318. 

deadlihoodt  (ded'li-hud),  n.  [<  deadly  + 
-hood.2    The  state  of  the  dead. 

Christ,  after  expiration,  was  in  tlie  state  or  condition  of 
the  dead,  in  deadlyhood.    Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  v. 

dead-line  (ded'lin),  n.  A  line  drawn  around 
the  inside  or  outside  of  a  military  prison,  which 
no  prisoner  can  cross  without  incurring  the 
penalty  of  being  immediately  shot  down :  used 
during  the  American  civil  war  especially  with 
reference  to  open-air  inclosures  or  stockades  for 
prisoners. 

Should  he  some  day  escape  alive  across  the  dead-line  of 
Winchesters,  he  will  be  hunted  with  bloodhounds. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  449. 
deadliness  (ded'li-nes),  «.  [<  ME.  dedlinesse, 
dedelynesse,  <  AS.  deddlicnys,  mortality,  <  dedd- 
Kc,  mortal,  deadly:  see  deadly,  a.'\  The  quali- 
ty of  being  deadly ;  the  character  of  being  ex- 
taremely  destructive  of  life. 

As  for  my  relapses,  I  .  .  .  know  their  danger  and  .  .  . 
their  deadlinesse. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  Quenched,  ii. 

dead-lock  (ded'lok),  «.  l.  A  lock  worked  on 
one  side  by  a  handle  and  on  the  other  side  by 
a  key.  M.  H.  Knight. — 2.  A  complete  stop- 
page, stand-still,  or  entanglement ;  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  further  progress  or  a  decision 
is  for  the  time  impossible,  as  if  from  an  inex- 
tricable locking  up :  as,  a  dead-lock  in  a  legis- 
lature where  parties  are  evenly  balanced. 
[Often  written  deadlock.'} 

There's  situation  for  you !  there's  an  heroic  group  !— 
You  see  the  ladies  can't  stab  Whiskerandos — he  durst  not 
strike  them,  for  fear  of  their  uncles  —  the  uncles  durst 
not  kill  him,  because  of  their  nieces  —  I  have  them  all  at 
&dead  lock! — for  every  one  of  them  is  afraid  to  let  go 
first.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  iii.  1. 

The  opposition  were  not  convinced,  and  the  parties 
came  to  a  dead-lock.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIH.  127. 

deadly  (ded'li),  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  dedly, 
<  ME.  dedly,  dedli,  dedely,  -lich,  fatal,  dead,  mor- 
tal, <  AS.  deddlic  (=  OPries.  dadlik,  dadelik  = 
D.  doodelijk  =  MHG.  totlich,  Gr.  todtlich  =  Icel. 
daudhligr  =  Dan.  dodelig  =  Sw.  dodlig),  fatal, 
mortal,  <  dedd,  dead,  -t-  -lie,  E.  -hf^.  Cf.  deathly.^ 
If.  Mortal;  liable  to  death ;  being  in  danger  of 
death. 
The  image  of  a  deadly  man.  Wyclif,  Rom.  i.  23. 

Hip.  How  does  the  patient? 
Clod.  You  may  inquire 

Of  more  than  one  ;  for  two  are  sick  and  deadly. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  v.  4. 

2.  Occasioning  or  capable  of  causing  death, 
physical  or  spiritual;  mortal;  fatal;  destruc- 
tive :  as,  a  deadly  blow  or  wound. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap, 
It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  154). 
He  mounted  .  .  .  and  set  out  ...  on  the  errand  which, 
neither  to  him  nor  to  Perdita,  seemed  to  involve  any  dead- 
ly peril.  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  195. 

8.  Mortal ;  implacable ;   aiming  or  tending  to 
kUl  or  destroy:   as,  a  deadly  enemy 
malice ;  a  deadly  feud. 
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Thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

Deadlier  emphasis  of  curse.      •  Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  4. 

In  England  every  preparation  was  made  for  a  deadly 

struggle.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii._ 

4.  Adapted  for  producing  death  or  great  bodi- 
ly injury:  as,  a  deadly  weapon;  a  deadly  drug. 

He  drew  his  deadly  sword. 
Duel  of  Wharton  and  Stuart  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  263). 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 

Shak.,  E,.  and  J.,  iii.  3. 

5.  Dead.     [Eare.] 

And  great  lords  bear  you  clothed  with  fuueral  things. 
And  your  crown  girded  over  deadly  brows. 

Sufinbume,  Chastelard,  iii.  1. 

6.  Very  great;  excessive.     [CoUoq.] 

To  the  privy  scale,  where  I  signed  a  deadly  number  of 
pardons,  which  do  trouble  me  to  get  nothing  by. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  129. 

Deadly  carrot.  See  can-oi.— Deadly  nightshade.  See 
nightshade. — Deadly  sins.  See  sm.  =Syil.  2.  Deadly, 
Deathly.  Deadly  is  applied  to  that  which  inflicts  death ; 
deathly,  to  that  which  resembles  death.  We  properly  speak 
of  a  deadly  poison,  and  of  deathly  paleness.  A.  S.  Hill, 
Khetoric,  p.  50. 

Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom ; 

And  die,  ere  men  can  say — God  save  the  queen ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  1. 
Her  hands  had  tiu'ned  to  a  deathly  coldness. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xlv. 

deadly  (ded'li),  adv.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  dedly, 

<  ME.  dedly,  dedely,  -liche,  <  AS.  deddlioe,  adv., 

<  deddlic,  deadly :  see  deadly,  o.]    If.  Mortally. 

He  shall  groan  before  him  with  the  groanings  of  a  deadly 
wounded  man.  Bzek.  xxx.  24. 

2.  Implacably;  destructively. 

Ffor  thowgh  that  I  haue  hated  yow  neuer  so  dedly,  ye 
haue  here  soche  children  that  haue  do  me  soche  servise 
that  I  may  haue  no  will  to  do  yow  noon  euell. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  478. 

3.  In  a  manner  resembling  death ;  deathly:  as, 
deadly  pale  or  wan. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore : 
'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more ! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Byron,  The  Giaour,  1.  92. 

4.  Extremely;  excessively.     [CoUoq.] 
deadly-handed  (ded'li-han''''ded),  a.     Sangui- 
nary ;  disposed  to  kill.     [Rare.] 

'  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my  steed. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 

deadly-li'Vely  (ded'li-liv'li),  a.  Blending  the 
aspect  or  effect  of  gloom  and  liveliness :  as,  a 
deadly-lively  party.     [Eng.] 

Even  her  black  dress  assumed  something  of  a  deadly- 
lively  air  from  the  jaunty  style  in  which  it  was  worn. 

Dick&ns,  ^Nicholas  Nickleby,  xli. 

dead-man's-hand  (ded'manz-hand'),  n.    1.  A 
name  of  the  male  fern,  Nephrodium  Mlix-mas, 
and  of  some  other  ferns,  from  the  fact  that  the 
young  fronds  before  they  begin  to  unroll  re- 
semble a  closed  fist. —  2.    The  devil's-apron, 
Laminaria  digitata.    Also  called  dead-^man's- 
toe. 
dead-march  (ded'maroh),  n.    A  piece  of  solemn 
music  played  in  funeral  processions,  especially 
at  military  funerals :  as,  the  dead-march  in  Han- 
del's oratorio  of  Saul. 
Hush,  the  Dead-March  wails  in  a  people's  ears : 
The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs  and  tears ; 
The  black  earth  yawns :  the  mortal  disappears. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington. 

dead-men's-bells  (ded'menz-belz'),  ».    The 

foxglove,    Digitalis 

purpurea. 
deao-men's-fingers 

(ded  '  menz  -  fing '  - 
gerz),  n.  1.  The 
hand-orchis.  Orchis 
maculata:  so  called 
from  its  pale  hand- 
like tubers.  The 
name  is  also  given 
to  other  species  of 
Orchis  and  to  some 
other  plants. 
Our  cold  maids  do  dead 

men's    fingers     call 

them, 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

2.  An  alcyonarian 
or  haleyonoid  polyp 
of  the  order  Alcyo- 
nacece,  ta,naXj  Aleyo- 
niidce,  and  genus  Al- 
eyonium,  as  A.  digi- 
tatum.  Also  called 
cow-^aps  and  mermaid? s-glove.    See  Alcyonium. 


Dead-men's-fingers  (Aicytmium 
diffitatum). 
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dead-men's-lines  (ded'menz-linz'),  n.  An  alga, 
Chorda  filum,  having  oord-like  fronds  about  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  sometimes 
12  feet  long. 

dead-neap  (ded'nep),  n.  The  lowest  stage  of 
the  tide. 

deadness  (ded'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
dead,  (a)  Want  of  life  or  vital  power  in  a  once  animat- 
ed body,  as  an  animal  or  a  plant,  or  in  a  part  of  it. 

When  he  seemed  to  show  his  weakness  in  seeking  fruit  > 
upon  that  flg-tree  that  had  none,  he  manifested  his  power 
by  cursing  it  to  deadness  with  a  word. 

South,  Works,  VII.  i. 
(6)  The  state  of  being  by  nature  without  life ;  inanimate- 
ness.  (c)  A  state  resembling  that  of  death :  as,  the  dead- 
ness of  a  fainting-fit.  (d)  Want  of  activity  or  sensitiveness  • 
lack  of  force  or  susceptibility ;  dullness ;  coldness ;  frigidi- 
ty ;  indifference  :  as,  deadness  of  the  affections. 

The  most  curious  phenomenon  in  all  Venetian  history 
is  the  vitality  of  religion  in  private  life,  and  its  deadness 
in  public  policy.  RusHn. 

This  appeared  to  be  no  news  to  Sylvia,  and  yet  the  words 
came  on  her  with  a  great  shock ;  bnt  for  all  that  she  could 
not  cry  ;  she  was  surprised  herself  at  her  own  deadmss  of 
feeling.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xixv. 

(e)  Flatness  ;  want  of  spirit :  as,  the  deadness  of  liquors. 

Deadness  or  flatness  in  cyder  is  often  occasioned  by  the 
too  free  admission  of  air  into  the  vessels. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
dead-nettle  (ded'net''''l),  n.  The  common  name 
of  labiate  plants  of  the  genus  Lamium,  the 
leaves  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  net- 
tle, though  they  do  not  sting.  There  are  several 
species  found  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  white  dead-nettle 
(i.  aSmm),  the  red  (L.  purpureum),  and  the  yellow  (i. 
Galeobdolon). 
dead-oil  (ded' oil), ».  A  name  given  in  the  arts 
to  those  products,  consisting  of  carbolic  acid, 
naphthalin,  etc.,  obtained  in  the  distillation  of 
coal-tar,  which  are  heavier  than  water  and 
which  come  off  at  a  temperature  of  about  340° 
P.  or  over.  Also  called  heavy  oil. 
dead-payt  (ded'pa),  n.  Continued  pay  dishon- 
estly drawn  for  soldiers  and  sailors  actually 
dead ;  a  person  in  whose  name  pay  is  so  drawn. 
[Eng.] 

O  you  commanders 
That,  like  me,  have  no  dead-pays. 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  iv.  2. 

dead-plate  (ded'plat),  n.  A  flat  iron  plate 
sometimes  fitted  before  the  bars  of  a  furnace, 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  bituminous  coal  to 
assume  the  character  of  coke  before  it  is  thrust 
back  into  the  fire. 

dead-pledge  (ded'plej),  n.  A  mortgage  or 
pawning  of  lands  or  goods,  or  the  thing  pawned. 

dead-point  (ded'point),  n.    See  dead-center. 

dead-reckoning  (ded'rek''''n-ing),  n.  Naut.,  the 
calculation  of  a  ship's  place  at  sea,  indepen- 
dently of  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  simply  from  the  distance  she  has  run  by 
the  log  and  the  courses  steered  by  the  com- 
pass, this  being  rectified  by  due  allowances  for 
drift,  leeway,  etc. 

dead-rise  (ded'riz), «.  In  ship-iuilding,  the  dis- 
tance between  a  horizontal  line  joining  the  top 
of  the  floor-timbers  amidships  and  the  top  of 
the  keel. 

dead-rising  (ded 'ri'' zing),  n.  Same  as  dead- 
rise. 

dead-rope  (ded'rop),  n.  Naut.,  a  rope  which 
does  not  run  in  any  block.     [Rare.] 

Dead  Sea  apple.    See  apple. 

dead-set  (ded' set'),  n.  and  a.  I. ».  1.  Thefixed 
position  of  a  dog  in  pointing  game. —  2.  A  de- 
termined effort  or  attempt ;  a  pointed  attack: 
as,  to  make  a  dead-set  in  a  game. — 3.  Opposi- 
tion; resolute  antagonism ;  hostility:  as,  it  was 
a  dcatJ-se*  between  them.  JSartlett: — 4.  Acon- 
coTsted  scheme  to  defraud  a  person  in  gaming. 
Grose,  Slang  Diet.     [Slang.] 

II.  a.  Extremely  desirous  of,  or  determined 
to  get  or  to  do,  something :  generally  with  on  or 
upon. 

dead-sheave  (ded'shev),  n.  Naut.,  a  score  in. 
the  heel  of  a  topmast  to  receive  an  additional 
mast-rope  as  a  preventer. 

dead-shore  (ded'shor),  n.  A  piece  of  wood 
built  up  vertically  in  a  wall  which  has  been 
broken  through  for  the  purpose  of  making  al- 
terations in  a  building. 

dead-small  (ded'smai),  «.  In  coaUmning,  the 
smallest  coal  which  passes  through  the  screens. 
[Korth.  Eng.] 

dead's-part  (dedz'part),  n.  In  Scots  tow,  that 
part  of  a  man's  movable  succession  which  ne 
is  entitled  to  dispose  of  by  testament,  or  that 
which  remains  of  the  movables  over  and  above 
what  is  due  to  the  wife  and  children,  home- 
times  dead  man's  part. 
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dead-spindle  (ded'spin"dl),  n.    The  spindle  in 

the  tail-stook  or  dead-head  of  »  lathe,  which 

does  not  rotate. 
dead-stroke  (ded'strok),  a.    Delivering  a  blow 

without  recoil :  as,  a  dead-stroke  hammer.   See 

drop-press. 
dead-thraw  (ded'thrl),  ».      [Scotch  form  of 

death-throe. 2    The  death-throe. 

Wha  ever  heard  of  a  door  being  barred  when  a  man  was 
in  the  dead-thraw  I  How  d'ye  thinlt  the  spirit  was  to  get 
awa  through  bolts  and  bars  lilce  thae  ? 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxvii. 

dead-tongue  (ded'tung),  n.  The  water-hem- 
lock, (Enanthe  crocata :  so  called  from  its  para- 
lyzing effects  upon  the  organs  of  speech. 

dead-water  (ded'w£i,"t6r),  n.  Naut.,  the  water 
which  eddies  about  a  ship's  stern  during  her 
progress.    Also  called  eddy-water. 

dead-weight  (ded'wat),  n.  1.  A  heavy  or  op- 
pressive burden ;  a  weight  or  burden  that  has 
to  be  borne  without  aid  or  without  compensa- 
tory advantage. 

The  fact  is,  fine  thouglits,  enshrined  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage, are  dead-weights  upon  the  stage,  unless  they  are 
struck  like  sparks  from  the  action  ot  the  table. 

Comhill  Mag. 

The  gentlest  of  Nature's  gi'owths  or  motions  will,  in 
time,  burst  asunder  or  wear  away  the  proudest  dead-weight 
man  can  heap  upon  them.      W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  42. 

2.  A  name  given  to  an  advance  by  the  Bank 
of  England  to  the  government  on  account  of 
half-pay  and  pensions  to  retired  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy. — 3.  Naut.,  the  lading  of  a 
vessel  when  it  consists  of  heavy  goods;  that 
part  of  the  cargo,  as  coal,  iron,  etc.,  which 
pays  freight  according  to  its  weight,  and  not  to 
its  bulk. 

dead-well  (ded'wel),  n.  Same  as  absorbimg- 
well.    See  absorb. 

dead-wind  (ded'wind),  n.  Naut.,  an  old  term 
for  a  wind  dead  ahead,  or  blowing  directly 
from  the  point  toward  which  a  ship  is  sailing. 

dead-wood  (ded'wud),  n.  1.  In  shipbuilding, 
a  body  of  timber  built  up  on  top  of  the  keel  at 
either  end,  to  afford  a  firm  fastening  for  the 
cant  timbers. — 2.  A  buffer-block. — 3.  In  ten- 
pim  and  pin-pool,  the  pins  which  have  been 
knocked  down.    Hence — 4.  Useless  material. 

The  commissioner  [of  patents]  has  made  some  effort  — 
though  not  so  strenuous  as  might  be  —  to  cut  the  dead- 
wood  out  of  the  examining  and  clerical  forces  left  him  as 
a  legacy  by  his  predecessor.    Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  209. 

To  get  the  dead-wood  on  one,  to  have  one  entirely  at 
a  disadvantage  or  in  one's  power ;  secure  advantage  over 
one.    [U.  S.  slang.] 

dead-wool  (ded'wul),  n.  Wool  taken  from  the 
skins  of  sheep  which  have  been  slaughtered  or 
have  died. 

dead-work  (ded'w6rk),  n.  Work  which  is  in  it- 
self unprofitable,  but  is  necessary  to,  and  leads 
up  to,  that  which  is  profitable  or  productive ; 
specifically,  in  mining,  that  work  which  is  done 
in  the  way  of  opening  a  mine,  or  preparing  to 
remove  the  ore  in  a  mine,  but  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  production  of  ore,  or  is  almost 
non-remunerative. 

To  describe  dead-work  is  to  narrate  all  those  portions 
of  our  work  which  consume  the  most  time,  give  the  most 
trouble,  require  the  greatest  patience  and  endurance,  and 
seem  to  produce  the  most  insignificant  results. 

Smence,  VI.  174. 

dead-works  (ded'werks),  n.  pi.  Naut.,  the  parts 
of  a  ship  which  are  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter when  she  is  balanced  for  a  voyage :  now  geur 
erally  called  upper  works. 

de-aerate  (de-a'e-rat),  V.  t.  \  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
aerated,  ppr.  de-aerating.  [<  de-  priv.  +  aerate."] 
To  expel  the  air  from ;  free  from  air.     [Bare.] 

Dr.  Meyer  states  that  the  gases  employed  in  this  re- 
search were  obtained  from  the  coals  by  introducing  two 
to  four  hundred  grains  into  a  flask,  which  was  immedi- 
ately filled  up  with  hot  de-aerated  water. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  240. 

deaf  (def  or  def ),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  deef; 
<  ME.  def,  deef,  defe,  deaf,  etc.,  <  AS.  dedf  = 
OS.  d6f=  OPries.  ddf  =  D.  doof  =  MLa.  dof, 
LG.  dov  =  OHG.  MHO-,  toup,  &.  taub,  deaf,  dull, 
stupid,  etc.,  =  Icel.  daufr  =  Sw.  dof  =  Dan.  dov 
=  Goth,  daubs,  deaf;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  tv<j)Mc, 
Wind,  and  to  B.  dumb,  q.  v.]  1.  Lacking  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  insensible  to  sounds. 

Blind  are  their  eyes,  their  ears  are  deaf. 

Nor  hear  when  mortals  pray; 
Mortals  that  wait  for  their  relief 

Are  blind  and  deaf  as  they.  Watts. 

2.  Unable  to  hear,  or  to  hear  clearly,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  defect  or  obstruction  in  the 
organs  of  hearing;  defective  in  ability  to  per- 
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oeive  or  discriminate  sounds;  dull  of  hearing: 
as,  a  deaf  man;  to  be  deaf  in  one  ear. 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder,  my  master  is  deaf 

Shale,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

And  many  of  hem  becamen  blynde,  and  many  deve,  for 
the  noyse  of  the  water.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  306. 

Deaf  with  the  noise,  I  took  my  hasty  fiight.       Dryden. 

3.  Eefusing  to  listen  or  to  hear ;  unwilling  to 
regard  or  give  heed ;  unmoved  or  unpersuaded ; 
insensible:  as,  <?ea/ to  entreaty;  dea/ to  all  ar- 
gument or  reason. 
Jfor  God  is  def  now  a  dayes  and  deyneth  nouht  ous  to 

huyre.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xii.  61. 

To  counsel  this  lady  was  deaf. 

To  judgment  she  was  blind. 
Margaret  of  Craignargat  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  262). 

Oh,  the  millions  of  deaf  hearts,  deaf  to  everything  really 
impassioned  in  music,  that  pretend  to  admire  Mozart ! 

Se  Quineey,  Secret  Societies,  ii. 
They  might  as  well  have  blest  her ;  she  was  deaf 
To  blessing  or  to  cursing  save  from  one. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

4.  Lacking  sharpness  or  clearness;  dull;  stifled; 
obscurely  heard;  confused.     [Bare.] 

Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express. 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease. 

•  Dryden. 

Of.  Numb. 

Tdrpido  is  a  flsshe,  but  who-so  handeleth  hym  shal  be 
lame  &  defe  of  lymmes  that  he  shall  fele  no  thyng. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  239. 

6.  Barren;  sterile;  blasted:  as,  dea/land;  deaf 
corn. 

Every  day,  it  seems,  was  separately  a  blank  day,  yield- 
ing absolutely  nothing  —  what  children  call  a  deaf  nut, 
offering  no  kernel.    De  Quineey,  Autobiog.  Sketches,  1. 91. 

Deaf  and  dumb.  See  deaf-mtde.—'Dea.l  as  a  door,  post, 
or  stone,  exceedingly  deaf. 
deaft,  V.  t.  [Also  deave.  early  mod.  E.  also  deve  ; 
<  ME.*defen,  *deven,  <  AS.  *dedfian,  in  comp. 
ddedfian,  become  deaf  (=  OFries.  dava  =  D. 
doovenjta,Tmah,  verdooven,  deafen,  =  OHG.  tou- 
ben,  MHG.  touben,  G.  betauben,  deafen,  stun,  = 
loel.  deyfa  =  Dan.  dove  =  Sw.  dofva),  <  dedf, 
dea,t:  see  deaf,  a.  Ct,  deafen.]  To  make  deaf; 
deprive  of  hearing;  deafen;  stun  vrith  noise. 
Thou  deafest  me  with  thy  kryeng  so  loude. 

Palsgrave,  sig.  B  iii.,  foL  206. 

And  lest  their  lamentable  shreeks  should  sad  the  hearts 
of  their  Parents,  the  Priests  of  Molech  did  deaf  their  ears 
with  the  continuall  clangs  of  trumpets  and  timbrels. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  145. 

An  obstinate  sinner .  .  .  still  deafs  himself  to  the  cry 
x)f  his  own  conscience,  that  he  may  live  the  more  licen- 
tiously. Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  41. 

deaf-adder  (def'ad'''er),  n.  A  popular  name  in 
the  United  States  of  sundry  serpents  reputed  to 
be  venomous. 

deaf-dumbness  (defdum'^nes),  n.  Dumbness 
or  aphony  arising  from  deafness,  whether  con- 
genital or  occurring  during  infancy. 

Deafness,  resulting  from  functional  or  nervous  derange- 
ment, <rom  actual  disease,  or  from  deaf-duijibness. 

B.  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  198. 

deafen  (def 'n),  v.  t.  [<  deaf  +  -erel.  Cf.  deaf, 
v.]  1.  To  make  deaf;  deprive  of  the  power  of 
hearing. —  2.  To  stun ;  render  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving or  discriminating  sounds  distinctly:  as, 
to  be  deafened  with  clamor  or  tumult. 

And  all  the  host  of  hell 
With  deafening  shout  return'd  them  loud  acclaim. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  620. 

Dazzled  by  the  livid-flickering  fork, 
And  deafened  with  the  stammering  cracks  and  claps 
That  follow'd.  Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
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3.  In  arch.,  to  render  impervious  to  sound  (as 
a  door  or  a  partition)  by  means  of  sound-board- 
ing or  pugging.    .     ^         ^         ,     ^, 

deafening  (def 'n-mg),  n.  In  arch.,  the  pugging 
used  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sound  through 
floors,  partitions,  and  the  like.  Also  called 
sound-boarding. 

deafly  (def 'li),  adv.  Without  sense  of  sounds ; 
obscurely  heard. 

deaf-mute  (def 'miit),  w.  l<  deaf  +  mute^.]  1. 
A  person  who  is  both  deaf  and  dumb,  the  dumb- 
ness resulting  from  deafness  which  has  existed 
either  from  birth  or  from  a  very  early  period 
of  the  person's  life.  Deaf-mutes  communicate  their 
thoughts  by  means  either  of  significant  or  arbitrary  signs 
or  motions,  or  of  a  manual  alphabet  formed  by  positions 
of  the  Angers  of  one  or  both  hands.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  a  form  of  the  single-hand  alphabet  now 
universally  taught  to  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States. 
The  two-hand  alphabet,  invented  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  and  is 
in  limited  use  in  other  countries.  Deaf-mutes  are  taught 
in  many  cases  to  understand  spoken  language  by  observ- 
ing the  motions  of  the  speaker's  lips,  and  to  use  articulate 
speech  themselves,  sometimes  very  distinctly. 
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MtUiual  Alphabet  for  Deaf-mutes. 

3.  A  subject  for  dissection.     [Med.  slang.] 
deaf-muteness  (def 'miit''''nes),  n.    [<  deaf-mute 
+  -ness.]    Deaf-dumbness. 

Physiological  accidents,  more  painful  an  d  not  less  incur- 
able than  those  of  deaf-muteness  and  blindness, 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  368. 

deaf-mutism  (def'mii''''tizm),  n.  [<  deaf-mute 
+  -ism.]     The  condition  of  being  a  deaf-mute. 

Deaf-^mutism  may  give  no  actual  indication  of  disease, 
though  the  organ  of  hearing  itself  is,  probably,  always  de- 
fective and  of  imperfect  development. 

B.  W.  Richardson,  Prevent,  iled.,  p.  194, 

deafness  (def'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  defies,  <  def, 
deaf,  -t-  -ness.]  1.  Incapacity  of  perceiving 
or  distinguishing  sounds,  in  consequence  of 
the  impairment  of  the  organs  of  hearing;  that 
state  of  the  organs  which  prevents  the  recep- 
tion of  the  impressions  that  constitute  hearing; 
want  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Deafness  occurs  in 
every  degree,  from  that  which  merely  impairs  the  accu- 
racy of  the  ear  in  distinguishing  faint  or  similar  sounds, 
to  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  more  sensation  pro- 
duced by  sounds  in  this  organ  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  Dumbness  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  com- 
plete deafness,  but  in  general  results  rather  from  the 
absence  of  incitement  by  the  sense  of  hearing  than  from 
any  natural  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech.  See  deaf-mute. 
He  answered  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hear  a 
man  three  yards  off,  by  reason  of  deafness  that  had  held 
him  fourteen  years. 

State  Trials,  Earl  of  Strafford,  an.  1640. 

2.  Unwillingness  to  hear ;  voltmtary  rejection 
of  what  is  addressed  to  the  ear  or  to  the  under- 
standing. 

I  found  such  a  deafTiess  that  no  declaration  from  the 
bishops  could  take  place.  Eikon  Basilike. 

Boiler-makers*  deafness,  deafness  due  to  occupation  in 
the  midst  of  loud  and  continuous  noises,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  boiler-maker.  It  is  marked  by  catarrh  of  the  middle 
ear,  with  more  or  less  nervous  exhaustion. 
deali  (del),  n.  [<  ME.  deel,  del,  dcel,  <  AS.  dcel, 
mutated  form  (after  the  verb)  of  the  reg.  but 
less  common  ddl  (whence  ME.  ddl,  dol,  E.  dole^, 
q.  V.)  =  OPries.  del  =  OS.  del  =  D.  deel  =  MLG. 
del,  deil,  LG.  deel  =  OHG.  MHG.  fe«,  G.  teil, 
theil  =  Icel.  deil-d,  deil-dh  =  Sw.  del  =  Dan.  del 
=  Goth,  dails,  m.,  daila,  f.,  a  part,  share,  por- 
tion, =  OBulg.  dielu,  Bulg.  diel  =  Serv.  diyel  = 
Bohem.  dil  =  Pol.  dzial  (barred  I)  =  Buss,  diel, 
a  part,  also  OBulg.  dola  =  Pol.  dola  =  Buss. 
dolya,  a  part,  portion,  share,  lot.  Hence  deal, 
V.  Deal,  n.,  in  senses  3  and  4,  is  from  the 
verb.]     if.  Apart;  portion;  share. 

Of  poynaunt  sauce  hire  needede  never  a  deel. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1,  14. 
Take  hit  euery  dele  ; 
That  thou  hit  have,  me  lykythe  wele. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  141, 

This  erthe  it  trembelys  for  this  tree,  and  dyns  [resounds] 
ilk  dde.  York  Plays,  p.  32. 

A  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  an 
hin  of  beaten  oil.  Ex.  xxix.  40, 

Hence — 2.  An  indefinite  quantity,  degree,  or 
extent :  as,  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble ;  a  deal 
of  snow ;  a  deal  of  money.  In  this  sense  usually 
qualified  with  great  or  good :  as,  a  great  deal  of 
labor;  a  good  deal  of  one's  time. 

Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing, 

Shak.,  M.  of  V,,  i.  1. 
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A  very  little  thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great 
dtal  of  patience.  ShaJc.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

3.  The  division  or  distribution  of  cards  in  play- 
ing ;  the  act  or  practice  of  dealing ;  the  right 
or  privilege  of  distributing  the  cards ;  a  single 
round,  during  which  all  the  cards  dealt  at  one 
time  are  played. 

How  can  the  muse  her  aid  impart, 

Unskill'd  in  all  the  terms  of  art, 

Or  in  hannonious  numbers  put 

The  deai,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut?  SwiSt- 

4.  Hence,  a  bargain  or  arrangement  among  a 
number  of  persons  for  mutual  advantage  as 
against  others ;  a  secret  commercial  or  politi- 
cal transaction  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  those 
engaged  in  it:  as,  a  deal  in  wheat  or  cotton; 
they  made  a  deal  for  the  division  of  the  of&ces. 
[U.  S.] 

The  President  had  definitively  abandoned  the  maxims 
and  practices  of  a  local  manager  of  Machine  politics  in 
New  York,  with  the  shifts  and  expedients  and  ieals  which 
had  illustrated  his  rise  to  political  prominence. 

The.  Nation,  XXXV.  411. 

deal!  (del),  I'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dealt,  ppr.  dealing. 
[<  ME.  delen  (pret.  delde,  delte,  dalte,  dulte),  < 
AS.  dwlan  =  OS.  delian  =  OFries.  dela  =  D. 
deelen  =  MLG.  delen,  deilen,  LGr.  deleti  =  OHG-. 
teilan,  teilen,  MHG-.  teilen,  G.  tezlen,  tlieilen  = 
Icel.  deila  =  Dan.  dele  =  Sw.  dela  =  Goth,  dail- 
jaii,  divide,  share  (cf.  OBulg.  deliti,  divide); 
from  the  noun:  see  dea^l,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
divide ;  part ;  separate ;  hence,  to  divide  in  por- 
tions; apportion;  distribute,  as,  in  card-play- 
ing, to  give  to  each  player  the  proper  number 
of  cards :  often  followed  by  out. 

Dele  to  me  my  destine,  &  do  hit  out  of  honde. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2286. 

Theose  two  louves  in  me  were  dalt. 

Holy  Bood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  143. 
The  day  ye  deal  at  Annie's  burial 

The  bread  but  and  the  wine  ; 
Before  the  morn  at  twall  o'clock, 
They'll  deal  the  same  at  mine. 
Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  139). 

Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry?    Isa.  Iviii.  7. 

And  Kome  deals  out  her  blessings  and  her  gold. 

Tickell. 

Hast  thou  yet  dealt  him,  0  life,  thy  full  measure? 

M.  Arnold,  A  Modern  Sappho. 
2t.  To  distribute  to. 

Godis  word  witnessith  we  shuln  giue  and  dele  oure  enemys. 
And  alle  men  that  am  nedy,  as  pore  men  and  suche. 

Piers  Ploumian  (A),  xi.  237. 

3.  To  scatter ;  huil ;  throw  about ;  deliver :  as, 
to  deal  out  blows. 

Hissing  through  the  skies,  the  feathery  deaths  were  dealt. 

Dryden. 
He  continued,  when  worse  days  were  come, 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence. 

Wordsworth. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deai, 
Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steel. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  t.,  V.  25. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  engage  in  mutual  inter- 
■course  or  transactions  of  any  kind;  have  to  do 
with  a  person  or  thing,  or  be  concerned  in  a 
matter:  absolutely  or  with  with  or  in. 

He  turn'd  his  face  unto  the  wall. 

And  death  was  with  him  dealhyj 
Bonny  Barbara  Allan  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  156). 

I  will  deal  with  you  as  one  should  deal  with  his  Con- 
fessor. Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  60. 

The  Chutes  and  I  deal  extremely  together. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  67. 
Gad,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  deal  with  her  alone. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  1. 

Specifically — 3.  To  negotiate  or  make  bar- 
gains ;  traffic  or  trade :  with  a  person,  in  arti- 
cles :  as,  he  deals  in  pig-iron. 

Perle  praysed  is  prys,  ther  perre  is  schewed, 
Tha3  hym  not  derrest  be  denied  to  dele  for  penies. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1118. 
The  King  [of  Tonquin]  buys  great  Guns,  and  some 
pieces  of  Broad  cloath  :  but  his  pay  is  so  bad,  that  Mer- 
chants care  not  to  deal  with  him,  could  they  avoid  it. 

Danipier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  65. 
Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely.  Lev.  xix.  11. 
They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traffic.  South. 

3.  To  negotiate  corruptly;  make  a  secret 
agreement;  conspire:  ■with  with. 

Fourteen  Years  after,  Morton,  going  to  execution,  con- 
fess'd  That  Bothwell  dealt  mth  him  to  consent  to  the 
Murder  of  the  King.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  337. 

Kow  have  they  dealt  with  my  pothecary  to  poison  me. 
B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  2. 

Therefore  they  imploy  their  Agents  to  deal  privately 
with  one  of  his  Disciples  who  might  be  fittest  for  their 
design,  and  to  work  upon  his  covetous  humour  by  the 
promise  of  a  reward.  StUUngJieet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

4.  To  intervene  as  a  mediator  or  middleman. 
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Sometimes  he  that  deals  between  man  and  man  raiseth 
his  oivn  credit  with  both  by  pretending  greater  interest 
than  he  hath  in  either.  Bacon,  Essays. 

5.  To  act ;  behave :  in  a  matter,  with,  hy,  or 
toward  a  person  or  thing. 

I  mean  therefor  so  to  deall  in  it,  as  I  male  wipe  awaie 
that  opinion  of  either  vncertaintie  for  confusion. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  lix. 

Such  one  deals  not  fairly  by  his  own  mind.  Locke. 

deal^  (del),  n.  [<  MD.  dele,  D.  deel,  a  board, 
plank,  threshing-floor,  =  ML(3I-.  dele,  LG.  dele, 
a  board,  plank,  floor  of  a  room,  also,  in  form 
dale,  a  threshing-floor,  =  OHG.  dil,  dilo,  MHG. 
dil,  dille,  G.  diele,  a  board,  plank,  floor  of 
boards,  =  loel.  thilja  =  Dan.  tilje  =  Sw.  tilja 
=  AS.  thel,  a  plank,  thille,  a  board  (cf.  breda 
thiling,  translating  L.  area,  a  threshing-floor) 
(cf.  Slov.  dila  =  Pol.  dyl  =  Little  Kuss.  dyle,  a 
board,  deal — prob.  <  OHG.),  =  OBulg.  tUo  = 
Skt.  tala,  ground  (cf.  L.  tellus,  the  earth).  The 
AS.  word  has  suffered  a  similar  restriction  of 
meaning,  being  now  E.  thill,  the  shaft  or  pole 
of  a  cart,  etc.  Thus  deaP  is  a  doublet  of  thill  : 
see  thill.  The  word  deal^  is  usually  identified 
with  deal^,  a  part,  with  the  accommodated  defi- 
nition "the  division  of  a  piece  of  timber  made 
by  sawing."]  1.  A  board  or  plank.  The  name 
deal  is  applied  chiefly  to  planlts  of  pine  or  fir  above  7  inches 
in  width  and  of  various  lengths  exceeding  6  feet.  If  7 
inches  or  less  wide,  they  are  called  battens;  and  when 
under  6  feet  long  they  are  called  deal-ends.  The  usual 
thickness  is  3  inches,  and  width  9  inches.  The  standard 
size,  to  which  other  sizes  may  be  reduced,  is  2J  inches 
thick,  11  inches  broad,  and  12  feet  long.  A  whole  deal  is  a 
deal  which  is  1^  inches  thick ;  a  slit  deal,  one  of  half  that 
thickness.    The  word  is  little  used  in  the  United  States. 

I  had  little  furniture,  so  I  bought  a  cart-load  of  deals  ; 
took  a  carpenter  .  .  .  into  my  service ;  established  him 
in  a  barn,  and  said,  "Jack,  furnish  my  house." 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  vii. 

2.  Wood  of  fir  or  pine,  such  as  deals  are  made 
from :  as,  a  floor  of  deal. 

A  piece  of  deal,  far  thicker  than  one  would  easily  ima- 
gine, being  purposely  interposed  betwixt  my  eye  placed  in 
a  room,  and  the  clearer  daylight,  .  .  .  appeared  quite 
through  a  lovely  red.  Boyle,  Colours. 

Red  deal,  the  wood  of  the  Scotch  pine,  Pinus  sylvestris, 
a  highly  valuable  and  durable  timber. 

dealbatet  (de-al'bat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  dealhatus,  pp. 
of  dealbare,  whiten,  whitewash,  plaster,  parget, 
<  de  (intensive)  +  alhare,  whiten,  <  alius,  white. 
See  daub,  which  is  from  the  same  source.]  To 
whiten. 

dealbate  (de-al'bat),  a.  [<  L.  dealbatus,  pp. ; 
see  the  verb.]  "Whitened;  especially,  in  6ot, 
covered  wdth  a  very  white  opaque  powder. 

dealbationt  (de-al-ba'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  *deal- 
batio{n-),  <  dealbare,vhiteyi:  see  dealbate.']  The 
act  of  bleaching ;  a  whitening.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

She  hath  made  this  cheek 
By  much  too  pale,  and  hath  forgot  to  whiten 
The  natural  redness  of  my  nose ;  she  knows  not 
What  'tis  wants  dealbation. 

Mandolph,  Muses  Looking-glass,  iv.  1. 

dealer  (de'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  *delere,  delare,  <  AS. 
doelere,  a  divider,  distributer,  <  dcelan,  divide, 
deal:  see  deaP-,  v.]  1.  One  who  deals;  one  who 
has  to  do  or  has  concern  with  others ;  specifi- 
cally, a  trader ;  one  whose  business  is  to  buy 
and  sell,  as  a  merchant,  shopkeeper,  or  broker: 
as,  a  dealer  in  general  merchandise  or  in  stocks ; 
a  "piGtvxe-dealer,  in  law,  a  dealer  is  one  who  buys  and 
sells  the  same  articles  in  the  same  condition :  thus,  a 
butcher  is  not  a  dealer,  because  he  buys  animals  whole, 
and  sells  them  in  a  different  state. 
These  small  dealers  in  wit  and  learning.  Swift. 

The  license  to  spirit  merchants  was  termed  a  dealer's 
license,  dealer  meaning,  in  excise  language,  a  person  sell- 
ing a  certain  statutory  quantity  at  any  one  time. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  237. 

2.  In  card-playing,  the  player  who  distributes 
the  cards. 
deal-fish  (del'fish),  n.    An  English  name  of  the 
Trachypterus  areticus,  a,  fish  of  the  family  Tra- 


Deal-fish  ( Trachypterus  areticus). 

chypteridcB,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  dead 
body  to  a  deal.  It  is  found  occasionally  on  the 
coasts  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

deal-frame  (del'fram),  n.  A  gang-saw  for  slit- 
ting deals  or  balks  of  pine  timber.  E.  M.  Knigh  t. 

dealing  (de'ling),  n.  [<  ME.  delinge,  <  AS.  *d€e- 
lung  (=  D.  deeling  =  OHG.  teilunga,  MHG.  tei- 
lunge,  G.  theilung  =  Icel.  deiling  =  Dan.  deling; 
cf.  Sw.  delning),  <  dcelan,  deal:  see  deal^,  «.]  1. 
Practice;  doings;  conduct;  behavior. 
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Concerning  the  dealings  of  men  who  administer  govern- 
ment, .  .  .  they  have  their  judge  who  sitteth  in  heaven 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity  11. 
Let's  use  the  peace  of  honour,  that's  fair  dealing, 
But  in  our  ends  our  swords.      Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  1. 

2.  Conduct  in  relation  to  others;  treatment: 
as,  the  dealings  of  a  father  with  his  children; 
God's  dealings  with  men :  usually  in  the  plural. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  men  would  promote  the  happi. 
ness  of  one  another,  in  all  their  private  dealings,  among 
those  who  lie  within  their  influence.  Addison. 

Inevitably  the  established  code  of  conduct  in  the  deal- 
ings of  Governments  with  citizens  must  be  allied  to  their 
code  of  conduct  in  their  dealings  with  one  another. 

if.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  2. 

3.  Intercourse  in  buying  and  selling;  traffic; 
business:  as.  New  York  merchants  nave  ex< 
tensive  dealings  with  all  the  world. 

He  was  in  his  dealings  as  punctual  as  a  tradesman,  and 
as  generous  as  a  gentleman.       Steele,  Spectator,  Ho.  109. 

4.  Intercourse  of  business  or  friendship ;  com- 
munication. 

How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me? 
.  .  .  for  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans. 

John  iv.  9. 

dealt  (delt).    Preterit  and  past  participle  of 

deaU. 

dealtht  (delth),  «.     [<  deaU  +  -th;  of.  heal,  n., 

health,  and  weal,  n.,  toealth.'\    A  dealing  out; 

portion  or  division.    Nares. 

Then  know,  Bellama,  since  thou  aimst  at  wealth, 
Where  Fortune  has  bestowd  her  largest  decdth. 

Albino  and  Bellama  (1638). 

deal-tree  (del'tre),  n.  The  fir-tree :  so  called 
because  deals  are  commonly  made  from  it. 

Deal-winet,  n.    See  Dele-wine. 

deambulatet  (df-am'bu-lat),  v.  %.  [<  L.  deam- 
bulatus,  pp.  of  deambuiare,  walk  abroad,  <  de 
-i-  ambulare,  walk :  see  ambulate,  amble.]  To 
walk  abroad. 

deambulationf  (de-am-bii-la'shgn),  n.    [<  L. 
deambulatio(n-),  <  deambuiare :  see  deamiulaie.'] 
The  act  of  walking  abroad  or  about. 
Deambidations  or  moderate  walkynges. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  i.  15. 

deambulatoryt  (de-am'bu-la-to-ri),  n.  and  a. 
[<  LL.  deambulatoriam,  a  gallery  for  walking, 
<  L.  deambuiare,  walk  about:  see  deambulate.] 

1,  n.  A  covered  place  to  walk  in ;  specifically, 
the  aisles  of  a  church,  or,  more  properly,  an  aisle 
carried  around  the  apse  and  surrounding  the 
clioir  on  three  sides ;  a  cloister  or  the  like. 

Cloisters  .  .  .  called  deambidatories,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  citizens  in  all  weather. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  IL  93. 

II.  a.  Strolling. 

The  deambulatory  actors  used  to  have  their  quietus  est. 
^23.  Morton,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  142. 

dean^t  (den),  n.  [Also  dene^ ;  <  ME.  dene,  <  AS. 
denu,  a  valley :  see  den?.]    A  small  valley. 

dean^  (den),  n.  [<  ME.  deen,  dene,  den,  <  OF. 
deien,  mod.  doyen  =  Pr.  degua,  dega  =  OSp. 
dean,  Sp.  decano  =  Pg.  deao  =  It.  deeano  ((J. 
dekan,  deehant  =  D.  dehen),  <  LL.  decanus,  one 
set  over  ten  (soldiers,  monks,  etc.),  <  L.  deem 
=  E.  ten:  see  decimal,  ten.]  1.  An  ecclesiasti- 
cal title  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
churches,  which  has  had  several  applications. 
Civil  officials  so  called  were  known  to  the  Roman  law,  and 
are  mentioned  in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian. 
The  title  was  thence  adopted  for  Christian  use.  In  the 
monasteries,  for  every  ten  monks  a  decanus  or  dean  was 
nominated,  who  had  the  charge  of  their  discipline.  The 
senior  dean,  in  the  absence  of  the  abbot  and  provost,  gov- 
erned the  monastery ;  and,  since  monks  had  the  charge  of 
many  cathedral  churches,  the  office  of  dean  was  thus  in- 
troduced into  them.  Custom  gradually  determined  that 
there  should  be  only  one  dean  in  a  cathedral,  and  he  even- 
tually assumed  the  chief  charge  of  its  ecclesiastical  and 
ritual  concerns,  especially  in  regard  to  the  choii*.  He  be- 
came also  general  assistant  to  the  bishop.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  assistants  of  the  bishop,  termed  rwral 
deans,  in  France  in  former  times  often  possessed,  andin 
Germany  in  certain  cases  still  possess,  large  powers  of  visi- 
tation, administration,  and  jurisdiction,  so  that  their  au- 
thority is  almost  equal  to  that  of  bishops.  In  the  Churcn 
of  England  there  are,  besides  the  deans  of  the  cathedrals, 
called  deans  of  chapters,  whose  authority  is  next  that  of 
the  bishop,  rural  deans,  who  are  in  effect  assistants  to  tlie 
bishop,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  certain  parishes  in 
the  diocese,  and  report  on  their  condition  to  the  bishop. 
Their  functions  at  one  time  became  almost  obsolei*,  but 
they  have  been  revived  to  some  extent  in  recent  nmeB. 
The  word  is  also  applied  in  England  to  the  chief  officers 
of  certain  peculiar  churches  or  chapels :  as,  the  deanoj 
the  king's  chapel.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  tne 
presiding  presbyter  of  the  semi-official  body  known  as  a 
convocation,  and  of  the  division  of  a  diocese  representeo 
by  this  body,  which  division  is  also  called  a  convocation 
and  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  English  rural 
deanery,  is  called  a  dean  (the  dean  of  convocation). 
To  save  a  bishop,  may  I  name  a  deanf 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  il.  si. 

2.  In  universities,  originally,  the  head  of  a 
faculty  (and  most  historical  writers  consider  a 
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dean  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  faculty). 
The  office  was  at  fltst  directly  or  indirectly  elective  lor 
one  or  two  years,  while  commonly  filled  by  the  eldest  mas- 
ter regent.  But  the  faculties,  having  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  lost  their  early  more  independent  corporate  ex- 
istence, are  now  usually  presided  over  by  the  head  o£  the 
university,  and  the  office  ol  dean  has  sunk  to  that  ol  a 
mere  registrar  or  secretary,  or  has  ceased  to  exist.  In 
English  colleges  the  dean  presides  in  chapel,  looks  after 
the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  scholars,  and  is 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  discipline.  The  office  is 
commonly  united  with  one  of  the  tutorships.  The  office 
of  dean  of  a  college  or  school  is  evidently  a  mere  adapta- 
tion of  that  of  dean  of  a  monastery,  and  as  such  dates 
from  far  earlier  times  than  that  of  dean  of  a  faculty,  al- 
though the  faculties  long  preceded  the  colleges. 

Certain  censors,  or  deanes,  appointed  to  looke  to  the 
behaviour  and  manner  of  the  Students  there  [at  Cam- 
bridge]. Holinshed,  Chronicles. 
He  long'd  at  college,  only  long'd, 

All  else  was  well,  for  she-society.  .  .  . 

They  lost  their  weeks ;  they  vext  the  souls  of  deans. 
Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

3.  The  oldest  member  in  length  of  service  of  a 
constituted  body,  or  a  body  of  persons  of  equal 
rank,  of  whom  he  is  the  prgscriptive  leader  in 
all  joint  action:  as,  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps;  the  dean  of  the  French  Academy;  the 
clean  of  the  Sacred  College  (the  oldest  of  the 
cardinals,  who  possesses  high  authority  by 
right  of  his  senioritjr). — 4.  The  president  for 
the  time  being  of  an  incorporation  of  barristers 
or  law  practitioners—Dean  and  chapter,  a  bish- 
op's council,  consisting  of  the  dean  and  his  prebendaries, 
whose  duties  consist  in  aiding  the  bishop  with  their  ad- 
vice hi  allairs  of  religion  and  in  the  temporal  concerns  of 
his  see.— Dean  of  Arches,  the  chief  judicial  officer  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches, 
but  not  really  a  dean  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.— 
Dean  of  Faculty,  the  president  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates in  Scotland.— Dean  of  gild,  (a)  The  chief  offi- 
cer of  a  medieval  trade-gild,  and  of  some  existing  gilds  in 
Europe. 

They  represented  that  it  had  been  customary  to  consult, 
after  the  city  magistracies,  only  the  captains  of  compa- 
nies and  the  deans  of  guilds  in  matters  of  government. 

Motley,  Dutch  Hepublic,  III,  20. 

(b)  In  Scotland,  the  elected  head  of  the  merchant  com- 
pany or  gildry  of  a  royal  burgh,  who  is  a  magistrate  of 
the  burgh  for  the  supervision  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  erection  and  character  of  buildings.  The  office  in  the 
full  sense  now  exists  onl^  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, and  Perth,  its  duties  in  other  burghs  being  per- 
formed by  an  officer  bearing  the  same  title,  elected  by  the 
town  council. — Dean  of  gild  court,  in  Scotland,  a  court 
'  presided  over  by  the  dean  of  gild,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  is  confined  to  the  regulation  of  buildings,  to  such 
matters  of  police  as  have  any  connection  with  buildings, 
and  to  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures. — Dean  of 
peculiars.  See  peculiar.— j)ea,n  of  the  chapel  royal, 
a  title  bestowed  on  six  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, who  receive  from  the  crown  a  portion  of  the  rev- 
enues which  formerly  belonged  to  the  chapel  royal  in 
Scotland.— Dean  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  to  whom,  when  a  convocation  is  to  be 
assembled,  the  archbishop  sends  his  mandate  for  summon- 
ing the  bishops  of  the  province. 
deanery  (de'ne-ri),  n. ;  pi.  deaneries  (-riz).  [< 
dean  +  -ery.  "Of.  ML.  decanaria,  a  deanery.] 

1.  The  office  or  the  revenue  of  a  dean. 

When  he  could  no  longer  keep  the  deanery  of  the  chapel- 
royal,  he  made  him  his  successor  in  that  near  attendance 
upon  the  king.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

2.  The  house  of  a  dean. 

Take  her  by  the  hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery, 
and  dispatch  it  quickly.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  3. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

Each  archdeaconry  is  divided  into  rural  deaneries,  and 
each  deanery  is  divided  into  parishes.  Blackstone, 

Kural  deanery,  in  England,  the  circuit  of  jurisdiction  of  a 
rural  dean.  Every  rural  deanery  is  divided  into  parishes. 
The  duties  of  rurad  deans  are  now  generally  discharged  by 
archdeacons,  though  the  deaneries  still  subsist  as  an  eccle- 
siastical division  of  the  diocese  or  archdeanery.  See  deati^. 

deaness  (de'nes),  n.  [<  dean^  +  '-ess.']  The 
wife  of  a  dean.    Sterne. 

deanimalize  (de-an'i-mal-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  deanimalKed,  ppr.  '^eanimalmng.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  animalize.'j  To  free  from  animality  or 
animal  qualities:  as,  to  deanimalize  wool-fiber. 
[Bare.] 

deanship  (den'ship),  n.    [<  dean^  +  -ship.2   The 
office,  dignity,  or  title  of  a  dean. 
Because  I  don't  value  your  deanship  a  straw.        Swift. 

deanthropomorphism  (de  -an  '■'  thro  -po  -m6r  '- 
fizm), «.  l^  deanthropomorphize +'-is'm.']  The 
process  of  getting  rid  of  anthropomorphic  no- 
tions. 

Hence,  as  Mr.  Mske  has  shown  in  detail,  so  soon  as  an- 
thropomorphism has  assumed  its  highest  state  of  develop- 
ment, it  begins  to  be  replaced  by  a  continuous  growth  of 
deanthropomorphism,  which,  passing  through  polytheism 
into  monotheism,  eventually  ends  in  a  progressive  "puri- 
fication" of  theism— by  which  is  meant  a  progressive 
metamorphosis  of  the  theistic  conception,  tending  to  re- 
move from  the  Deity  the  attributes  of  Humanity. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  1.  52. 

deanthropoinorphization(de-an'''thro-po-m6r- 

fl-za'shon),  n.   K  deanthropomorphize  +  -ation.'] 
93" 
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The  act  of  freeing  from  anthropomorphic  attri- 
butes or  conceptions. 

There  is  one  continuous  process  [of  knowing],  which  (if 
1  may  be  allowed  to  invent  a  rather  fonnidable  word  in 
imitation  of  Coleridge)  is  best  described  as  a  continuous 
process  of  deanthropomorphization,  or  the  stripping  off 
of  the  anthropomorphic  attributes  with  which  primeval 
philosophy  clothed  the  unknown  Power  which  is  mani- 
fested in  phenomena.        J.  Piske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  1. 176. 

deanthropomorphize  (de-an"thro-p6-m6r'fiz), 
V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deanthropombrphized,  ppr. 
deanthropomorphizing.  [<  de-  priv.  -I-  anthro- 
pomorphize.] To  free  from  anthropomorphic 
attributes  or  notions. 

We  may  proceed  to  gather  our  illustrations  of  the  dean- 
thropomorphising  process.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos. ,  1. 177. 
deari  (der),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  deere, 
dere,  <  ME.  deere,  dere,  <  AS.  dedre,  mutated  dyre, 
beloved,  precious,  of  gi-eat  value,  =  OS.  diuri 
=  OFries.  diore,  diure  =  D.  dier,  duur  =  OHG. 
tiuri,  MHG.  tiure,  G.  theuer  =  Icel.  dyrr  =  Sw. 
Dan.  dyr,  dear ;  not  found  in  Goth. ;  root  un- 
known.] I.  a.  1.  Precious;  of  great  value; 
highly  esteemed  or  valued. 

But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my 
hfe  dear  unto  myself.  Acts  xx.  24. 

Some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile. 

Shak.,  Lea.',  Iv.  3. 
3.  Costly;  high  in  price;  expensive,  either  ab- 
solutely, or  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  other 
similar  things,  or  of  the  same  thing  at  other 
times  or  places :  opposed  to  cheap. 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 

Shak.,  Kiohll.,  ».  6. 

The  Hackneys  and  Chairs  ...  are  the  most  nasty  and 

miserable  Voiture  that  can  be ;  and  yet  near  as  dear  again 

as  in  London.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  13. 

And  am  I  to  blame.  Sir  Peter,  because  flowers  are  dear 

in  cold  weather?  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  1. 

Each  .  .  .  hemlock 

Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl. 

Lowell,  First  Snow-Fall. 

Beauty,  I  suppose,  must  always  be  a  dear  purchase  in 

this  world.      C.  D.  Warner,  Eoundabout  Journey,  p.  104. 

3.  Characterized  by  high  prices  in  consequence 
of  scarcity  or  dearth :  as,  a  dear  season. 

What  if  a  dear  year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss? 

Burton,' Ana.t.  of  Mel.,  p.  178. 

4.  Charging  high  prices:  as,  a  dear  tailor. —  5. 
Held  in  tender  affection  or  esteem ;  loved;  be- 
loved: as,  a  dear  child;  a  dear  friend,  (in  this 
sense  much  used  in  the  introductory  address  of  letters 
between  persons  on  terms  of  affection  or  of  polite  inter- 
course :  as,  dear  Lucy ;  dear  Doctor ;  dear  Sir.] 

Be  ye  .  .  .  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children. 

Eph.  v.  1. 
And  the  last  joy  was  dearer  than  the  rest.  Pope. 

Will  not  man  one  day  open  his  eyes  and  see  how  dear 
he  is  to  the  soul  of  Nature — how  near  it  is  to  him? 

Emerson,  Domestic  Life. 
Each  to  other  seems  more  dear 
Than  all  the  world  else. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  61. 

6.  Intense;  deep;  keen;  being  of  a  high  degree. 

With  percing  point 
Of  pitty  deare  his  hart  was  thrilled  sore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  39. 
You 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you,  with  your  dearest  speed. 
Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  6. 
Never  was  woman's  grief  for  loss  of  lord 
Dearer  than  mine  to  me.    Middleton,  Witch,  iv.  1. 

7.  Comingfrom  the  heart;  heartfelt;  earnest; 
passionate. 

What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies, 

Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear. 

Hast  made  thine  enemies?  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

8.  Dangerous ;  deadly. 
Let  us  return, 

And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us     , 
In  our  dear  periL  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  2. 

Would  I  had  met  ray  dearest  foe  in  heaven. 
Ere  I  had  ever  seen  that  day.     Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  senses  6,  7,  and  8.] 
II.  re.  A  darling :  a  word  denoting  tender  af- 
fection or  endearment,  most  commonly  used  in 
direct  address:  as,  my  dear. 

From  that  day  forth  Duessa  was  his  deare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  16. 

That  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear.        Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 
But  why,  my  dear,  hast  thou  lock'd  up  thy  speech 
In  so  much  silent  sadness  ?       Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  i.  1. 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more.    Lovelace,  To  Lucasta. 

dearl  (der),  adv.     [<  ME.  dere,  deore,  etc.,  <  AS. 

dedre  =  OHG.  tiuro,  MHG.  tinre,  G.  theuer  (= 

Dan.  Sw.  dyrt),  adv. ;  from  the  adj.]    1.  Dearly; 

very  tenderly. 

So  dear  I  lov'd  the  man.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  5. 
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Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do  lie. 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer. 
Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxv. 
2.  At  a  dear  rate ;  at  a  high  price. 
If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost  thee  dear. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 
Thou  shall  dear  aby  this  blow. 

Greene,  George-a-Greene. 
My  dinner  at  Calais  was  superb  ;  I  never  ate  so  good  a 
duiner,  nor  was  in  so  good  a  hotel ;  but  I  paid  dear. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith. 

To  buy  the  bargain  deart.  See  bargain.— to  cost 
dear.  See  cost^. 
deax^  (der),  inter j.  [See  dearl,  a.]  An  exclama- 
tion indicating  surprise,  pity,  or  other  emotion : 
used  absolutely  or  in  connection  with  oh  or  me  : 
as,  oh  dear!  I  am  so  tired;  dear  me!  where  have 
you  been  ?  [Dear  me  is  oiten  regarded  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Italian  Dio  mio,  my  God ;  but  for 
this  there  is  no  external  evidence.] 
And  dear,  but  she  was  sorry. 

Gight's  Lady  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  287). 

dear^t  (der),  v.  t.  [<  dear,  a.  Cf .  endear.]  To 
make  dear ;  endear. 

Nor  should  a  Sonne  his  Sire  loue  for  reward. 
But  for  he  is  his  Sire,  in  nature  dear'd. 

Bavies,  Microcosmos,  p.  64. 

dear^t,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  deer. 

dearborn  (der'b6m),  n.  [So  called  from  its  in- 
ventor, named  Dearborn.  ]  A  light  four-wheeled 
country  vehicle  used  in  the  United  States. 

dear-bought  (der'bat),  a.  Purchased  at  a  high 
price:  as, dear-bought experienoe;  "dear-bought 
blessings,"  Dryden,  Fables. 

dearest,  a.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dearK 

dearest,  n.    See  deer. 

dearie,  «.    See  deary. 

dearlingt,  n.     An  obsolete  form  of  darling. 


dearlyt  (der'li),  a.  [<  dear^  -t-  -ly'^.]  Much 
loved;  darling. 

I  had  a  nurse,  and  she  was  fair ; 
She  was  a  dearly  nurse  to  me. 
Lord  Jamie  Douglas  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  138). 

dearly  (der'li),  ad'i).  [_<  dear^ -i- -ly^.]  1.  Ata 
dear  rate ;  at  a  high  price. 

He  has  done  another  crime, 
For  which  he  will  pay  dearly. 

Gight's  Lady  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  288), 

He  buys  his  mistress  dearly  with  his  throne.     Dryden. 

The  victory  remained  with  the  Kin^ ;  but  it  had  been 

dearly  purchased.   Whole  columns  of  his  bravest  warriors 

had  fallen.  Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

Sf.  Kichly;  choicely. 

Man,  how  dearly  ever  parted  [gifted]. 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath  .  .  . 
But  by  reflection.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  3. 

3.  With  great  fondness;  fondly;  affectionately: 
as,  we  love  our  children  dearly;  dearly  beloved 
brethren. 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief, 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  loved  her  dearly. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xlii. 
4+.  Earnestly;  strongly;  heartily. 

And  [he]  made  Merlyn  come  be-fore  hyni,  and  praied 
hym  dierly  to  tell  hym  the  significacion  of  his  dreme. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  644. 
For  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  3. 
de-armt  (de-arm'),  v.  t.    [<  de-  priv.  -H  arm.] 
To  disarm.    Bailey,  1727. 
dearnif,  a.    Same  as  dem^. 
dearn^  (dSrn),  re.    [Origin  unknown.]    In  arch., 
a  door-post  or  threshold.    Also  spelled  dern. 

I  just  put  my  eye  between  the  wall  and  the  dern  of  the 
gate.  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xiv. 

dearness  (der'nes),  n.  [<  dear^  +  -ness.]  1. 
Costliness ;  high  price,  or  a  higher  price  than 
the  customary  one. 

The  dearness  of  com.  Swift. 

You  admit  temporary  dearness,  compensated  by  advan- 
tages. The  American,  VIII.  349. 

2.  Fondness;  nearness  to  the  heart  or  affec- 
tions; great  value  in  esteem  and  confidence; 
tender  love. 

The  great  dearness  of  friendship.       Bacon,  Friendship. 

The  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dearness  not  his 

due.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

dearnfult,  a.    Same  as  demful. 

dearnlyt,  adv.    Same  as  dernly. 

dearsenicize  (de-ar-sen'i-siz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dearsenidzed,  ppr.  dearsenieizing.  [<  de- 
priv.  -t-  arsenic  +  -ize.]  To  free  from  arsenic. 
Also  spelled  dearsenicise. 

dearth  (derth),  re.  [<  ME.  derth,  derthe,  scar- 
city, preciousness  (not  in  AS.)  (=  OS.  diurida  = 
0H(}.  tiurida,  MH(3.  tiurde,  tHrde  =  Icel.  dyrth) ; 
<  dear  +  -th,  formative  of  abstract  nouns.]  If. 
Deftrness;  costliness;  high  price. 
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His  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  A  condition  of  deamess  or  costliness  from 
scarcity ;  hence,  failure  of  production  or  supply ; 
famine  from  failure  or  loss  of  crops. 

And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to  come,  according 
as  Joseph  had  said  :  and  the  dearth  was  in  all  lands. 

Gen.  xli.  64. 

In  times  of  dearth  it  drained  much  coin  out  of  the  king- 
dom, to  furnish  us  with  corn  from  foreign  parts. 

Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

In  this  King's  [Edward  the  Confessor's]  Time  such  abun- 
dance of  Snow  fell  in  January,  continuing  till  the  middle 
of  March  following,  that  almost  all  Cattell  and  Fowl  per- 
ished, and  therewith  an  excessive  Dearth  followed. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  18. 

3.  Absence;  lack;  barrenness;  poverty:  as,  a 
dearth  of  love ;  a  dearth  of  honest  men. 

Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 

Shak.,  X.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  7. 

In  the  general  dearth  of  admiration  for  the  right  thing, 
even  a  chance  bray  of  applause  falling  exactly  in  time  is 
rather  fortifying.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  II.  39. 

=Syn.  2.  Famine,  etc.    See  scarcity, 
deartht  (dSrth),  v.  t.     [<  dearth,  ».]    To  cause 

a  dearth  or  scarcity  in;  hence,  to  raise  the 

price  of. 
deartMul  (derth'ful),  a.  [(=  Icel.  dyrthar-fullr, 

full  of  glory)  <  dearth  +  -ful.'\     Expensive; 

costly;  very  dear.     [Scotch.] 

Ye  Scots,  wha  wish  auld  Scotland  well,  .  .  . 

It  sets  you  ill, 
■VVi'  bitter  dearth/u'  wines  to  mell. 

Burns,  Scotch  Drink, 

dearticulate  (de-ar-tik'u-lat),  V.  t.;  pret.  and 

Ep.  deartieuXated,  ppr.  dearticulating.    [<  L.  de, 
•om,  +  articulatus,  pp.  of  articulare,  joint,  ar- 
ticulate.]   To  disjoint  or  disarticulate. 
dearticulation  (de-ar-tik-u-la'shon),  ».     [<  de 

+  articulation.']     Same  as  abarticulation. 
dearworthf,  a.    [ME.  derewurth,  derwurth,  dere- 
werth,  etc., <  AS.  de6rwyrthe,de&rwurthe,<  de&re, 
dear,  +  weoriAe, ■worth.]     1.  Costly;  precious. 

Mani  on  other  direwerthe  ston 
That  ihc  [I]  nu  nempne  [name]  he  can. 

Zing  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 

2.  Worthy  of  being  loved ;  dearly  beloved. 
This  is  my  derworth  sone.  Wyclif,  ]Mat.  xvii.  5. 

dearworthlyt,  adv.  [ME.  deoreworthUche ;  as 
dearworth  +  -ly^.]  Dearly;  vrith  fondness  or 
affection. 

That  heo  with  the  wolle  of  bote  deoreworthliche  dele. 
Spec,  of  Lyric  Poetry  (ed.  Wright),  p.  54. 

deary,  dearie  (der '  i),  ». ;  pi.  dearies  (-iz). 
[Dim.  of  deou'l.]  One  who  is  dear;  a  dear; 
a  darling :  a  familiar  word  of  endearment. 

She  sought  it  up,  she  sought  it  down, 

Till  she  was  wet  and  weary ; 
And  in  the  middle  part  o'  it. 

There  she  got  her  deary. 
Willie's  Drovmed  in  Qamery  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  184). 


"Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie? 


Burns. 


deasf  (de'as),  n.     An  obsolete  spelling  of  dais. 

deasil  (de'shel),  n.  [So.,  also  written  deasoil, 
deisheal,  deasiul,  repr.  Gael,  deiseil,  deiseal, 
toward  the  south,  taken  in  sense  of  'toward 
the  right,'  <  deas  (=  Ir.  deas,  Olr.  dess,  des  = 
W.  dehau  =  L.  dexter,  right,  =  Skt.  dahsMna, 
right,  south),  south,  right,  right-hand,  -I-  iul, 
diiection,  guidance.]  Motion  according  to  the 
apparent  course  of  the  sun.     See  withershins. 

deaspirate  (de-as'pi-rat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
deaspirated,  ppr.  deaspirating.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
aspirate.]  To  omit  or  remove  the  aspirate 
from. 

deaspiration  (de-as-pi-ra'shon),  n.  [<  deaspi- 
rate +  -ion.]  The  removal,  elision,  or  omis- 
sion of  the  aspirate  from  an  aspirated  word  or 
syllable. 

death  (deth),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  deth 
(dial,  also  dead,  deid,  etc.),  <  ME.  deth,  deeth, 
often  ded,  dede,  <  AS.  dedth  =  OFries.  ddth, 
dad  =  OS.  doth,  dod  =  D.  dood  =  MLG.  dode  = 
LG.  dod  =  OHG.  tod,  tot,  MHG.  tot,  G.  tod  = 
Icel.  daudhr  =  Sw.  Dan.  dod  =  Goth,  dauthus, 
death;  from  the  strong  verb  represented  by 
Goth.*(ZJM)a»  (pret.  *dau),  die,  seen  also  in  Goth. 
dauths,  etc.,  E.  dead,  with  suffix  -th  (orig.  -thu, 
L.  -tu-s),  formative  of  nouns :  see  dead  and 
die\]  1.  Cessation  of  life;  that  state  of  a 
being,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  which  there  is  a 
total  and  permanent  cessation  of  aU  the  vital 
functions,     (a)  In  the  abstract. 

Deeth  is  euere,  as  y  trowe. 
The  moost  certeyn  thing  that  is, 
And  no  thing  is  so  vncerteyn  to  knowe, 
As  is  the  tyme  of  deeth  y-wis. 

Baiees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  62. 
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Of  the  Fruit  of  Knowledge  if  thou  feed. 
Death,  dreadful]  Death  shall  plague  Thee  and  Thy  Seed. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

Death  ceased  to  be  terrible  when  it  was  regarded  rather 
as  a  remedy  than  as  a  sentence. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  23B. 
(6)  Actual. 

Than  scholde  al]e  the  Lond  make  Sorwe  for  his  Dethe, 
and  else  nought.  Mandeoille,  Travels,  p.  89. 

So  the  dead  which  he  [Samson]  slew  at  his  death  were 
more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life.    Judges  xvi.  30. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  mind  well  instructed,  a  more 
painful  occurrence  than  the  death  of  one  whom  we  have 
injured  without  reparation.      Johnson,  Rambler,  No,  54, 

(c)  Figurative  or  poetical. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life.      Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

The  year  smiles  as  it  draws  near  its  death. 

Bryant,  October. 

[In  poetry  and  poetical  prose  death  is  often  personified. 
0  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  1  Cor.  xv.  65. 

How  wonderful  is  Death  — 
Death,  and  his  brother  Sleep  I 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  i. 
Love  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Paradise, 
And  all  about  him  roU'd  his  lustrous  eyes ; 
When,  turning  round  a  cassia,  full  in  view, 
Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew. 
And  talking  to  himself,  first  met  his  sight. 

Tennyson,  Love  and  Death.] 

2.  A  general  mortality;  a  deadly  plague;  a 
fatal  epidemic :  as,  the  black  death  (which  see, 
below). 

Trevisa  calls  the  Great  Plague  of  1349  "  the  grete  deth." 
S.  H.  Carpenter,  Eng.  in  the  XlVth  Century,  p.  164. 

3.  The  cessation  of  life  in  a  particular  part  of 
an  organic  body,  as  a  bone. 

The  death  is  seen  to  extend  about  an  inch  from  the  end 
of  each  fragment,  and  from  the  living  bone  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  an  abundant  effusion  of  callus  was  thrown 
in  a  ferule-like  form,  bridging  over  the  space  occupied  by 
the  sequestra.     Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V.  127. 

4.  A  skeleton,  or  the  figure  of  a  skeleton,  as 
the  symbol  of  mortality:  as,  a  death's  head. 

strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  661. 
A  gray  and  gap-tooth'd  man  as  lean  as  death. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

5.  A  cause,  agent,  or  instrument  of  death. 

O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the  pot. 

2  Ki.  iv.  40. 
In  this  place  [hell] 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousand  sundry  sorts 
Of  never-dying  deaths.         Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  etc.,  ill.  6. 
It  was  one  who  should  be  the  death  of  both  his  parents. 

Milton. 
The  bright  death  quiver'd  at  the  victim's  throat ; 
Touch'd  ;  and  I  knew  no  more. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

6.  Imminent  deadly  peril. 

Hadst  thou  lov'd  me,  and  had  my  way  been  stuck 
With  deaths  as  thick  as  frosty  nights  with  stars, 
I  would  have  ventur'd. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  iv.  3. 

7.  A  capital  offense;  an  offense  punishable 
with  death. 

I  would  make  it  death 
For  any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  us. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

8.  The  state  or  place  of  the  dead. 

•     The  gates  of  death.  Job  xxxviii.  17. 

9.  The  mode  or  manner  of  dying. 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.     Num.  xxiii.  10. 

Thou  Shalt  die  the  deaths  of  them  that  are  slain  in  the 

midst  of  the  seas.  Ezek.  xxviii.  8. 

10.  Something  as  dreadful  as  death. 

It  was  death  to  them  to  think  of  entertaining  such  doc- 
trines. Bp.  Atterbury. 

11.  In  Scripture :  (o)  The  reverse  of  spiritual 
life ;  the  mere  physical  and  sensuous  life,  with- 
out any  activity  of  the  spiritual  or  religious 
nature. 

To  be  carnally  minded  is  death.  Rom.  viii.  6. 

(J)  After  physical  death,  the  final  doom  of  those 
who  have  lived  and  died  in  separation  from  God 
and  the  divine  life. 

It  His  [God's]  favor  be  forfeited,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences are  the  death  of  the  soul,  that  is,  its  loss  of  spir- 
itual life,  and  unending  sinfulness  and  misery. 

Dr.  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  II.  vi. 

Death  when  spoken  of  as  the  penal  destiny  of  the  wicked 
undoubtedly  carries  with  it  in  all  cases  associations  of  sin 
and  suffering  as  its  consequences,  suffering  leading  to  de- 
struction. Edward  White,  Life  in  Christ,  p.  108. 

1 3t.  A  slaughtering  or  killing — A  man  of  deatht, 
a  murderer. 

IS'ot  to  suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live.  Bacon. 

CivU  death,  the  separation  of  a  man  from  civU  society, 
or  from  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  as  by  banishment, 
abjuration  of  the  realm,  entering  into  a  monastery,  etc. 
In  the  United  States,  only  imprisonment  for  life  entails 
civil  death. 
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This  banishment  is  a  kind  of  civil  death. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  i. 

Dance  of  death.  See  (fa/we.— Death  oamass.  Seeco- 
mass.— Death's  door,  gates  of  death,  Jaws  of  death 

expressions  for  a  near  approach  to  death :  as,  he  lay  at 
death's  door,  or  at  the  gates  of  death;  he  was  Snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  death. 

Like  one  that  hopelesse  was  depryv'd 
From  deathes  dore  at  which  he  lately  lay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  36. 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 
Tennyson,  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

In  the  article  of  death.  See  article.—seconi  death 
in  theol.,  the  state  of  lost  souls  after  physical  death ;  eter- 
nal punishment. 

The  fearful  .  .  .  and  all  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  which  burneth  with  Are  and  brimstone ;  which  is  the 
second  death.  Rev.  xxi.  8.. 

The  black  death,  the  name  given  to  a  very  destructive 
plague  which,  originating  in  eastern  or  central  Asia,  spreadi 
over  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  attain- 
ing its  height  about  1348,  characterized  by  inflammatory 
boils  and  black  spots  or  petechi^e  of  the  sldn,  indicating 
putrid  decompositioif.  Also  called  the  black  disease  and 
the  great  death.— Ho  be  death  on.  (a)  To  be  a  capital 
hand  at ;  be  an  adept  in  (the  doing  of  anything) :  as,  the 
old  doctor  was  death  on  fits.  (6)  To  be  passionately  fond 
of ;  have  a  great  liking  or  capacity  for :  as,  he  was  deatk 
on  the  sherry.    [Vulgar  in  both  uses.] 

Women,  I  believe,  are  born  with  certain  natural  tastes. 
Sally  was  death  on  lace.  Sam  Slick,  p.  225. 

To  he  in  at  the  death,  ia  fox-hunting,  to  come  up  with 
the  game  before  it  has  been  killed 'by  the  hounds ;  hence, 
to  be  present  at  the  finale  or  end  of  anything,  as  the  defeat 
of  an  opponent. — To  death,  to  the  point  of  being  thor- 
oughly exhausted ;  excessively  :  as,  tired  to  death. 

We  are  worked  to  death  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and. 
we  are  henceforth  to  sit  on  Saturdays. 

Macavlay,  Life  and  Letters,  I.  235. 

To  die  the  death.    See  diei.— To  do  to  death,  to- 

kill ;  slay ;  put  to  death,  especially  by  repeated  attacks  or 
blows. 

Better  it  were  ther  to  drowne  hym-self  than  the  luge 
sholde  hym  shamfully  do  hym  to  deth  before  the  peple. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T;  S.),  i.  21. 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 
Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  3. 
To  put  to  death,  to  kill ;  execute ;  order  or  compass  the 
death  of. 

And  I  may  not  be  byleved,  wherfore  I  most  with  grete 
wronge  be  pvt  to  deth.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  15. 

God  not  permitting  so  base  a  people  to  put  to  death  sd< 
holy  a  Prophet  did  assume  him  into  heaven. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  43, 

To  the  death,    (a)  Till  death ;  while  life  lasts. 

These  shuU  the  love  and  serve  euer  to  the  deth. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 122, 
(6)  Mortally ;  to  death. 

Upon  a  time  sore  sicke  she  fell, 
Yea  to  the  very  death. 
Oentlemam  in  Thracia  (Child's  Ballads,  TIIL  160), 

=  Syil.  1.  Death,  Decease,  Demise.    See  decease. 

death-a-cold  (deth'a-kold),  a.  Deadly  cold, 
[CoUoq.  and  rare,  New  Eng.] 

Her  feet  and  hands,  especially,  had  never  seemed  so- 
death-a-cold  as  now.        Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  p.  287. 

death-adder  (deth'ad''''er),  n.  A  venomous  ser- 
pent of  Australia,  Acanthophis  antarctica.  See 
Acanthophis. 

death-agony  (deth'ag'''o-ni),  n.  The  agony  or 
struggle  which  sometimes  immediately  pre- 
ofidfis  dpflitli 

death-bed  (deth'bed),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  *deth' 
hedde,  <  AS.  dedth-bedd  (=  D.  doodbed  =  G.  tod- 
tenbett),  <  dedth,  death,  -I-  bedd,  bed.]  I.  n.  1. 
The  bed  on  which  a  person  dies  or  is  confined 
in  his  last  sickness. 

Sweet  soul,  take  heed, 
Take  heed  of  perjury ;  thou'rt  on  thy  death-bed. 

SAa*.,  Othello,  V.  2. 

Hence — 2.  A  person's  last  sickness;  sickness- 
ending  in  death. 

A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart.        , 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  u.  641. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  death-bed,  or  to- 
the  circumstances  of  a  person's  death. 

A  death-bed  repentance  ought  not  indeed  to  be  neg- 
lected, because  it  is  the  last  thing  that  we  can  do. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

Death-bed  expenses,  in  Scots  law,  expenses  connected 
with  a  person's  last  sickness.  ,    „    ... 

death-bell  (deth'bel),  ».    1.   The  bell  that 
announces  a  death;  the  passmg-bell.--'*-  ■»• 
sound  in  the  ears  like  that  of  a  tolling  l>ell>  sup- 
posed by  the  superstitious  to  presage  death. 
O  lady,  'tis  dark,  an'  I  heard  the  death-bell. 
An'  darena  gae  yonder  for  SO^^J^o^J^^^^^^^^  g^. 

Also,  rarely,  dead-bell.  ,     ,     a„.. 

death-billt  (deth'bil),  «.  AUstofdead.  See 
the  extract. 
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which  was  a  list  of  its  dead  sent  by  one  house  to  be  rememl  nn^^T??^  A  j  Z?^^'  ^:.  ,^.  "*"™  "*"  -^»«^^-] 
bered  in  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  other  with  which  >'"°s'iojecttoaeatn;  aenildoideath.  Sylvester. 
it  was  in  fellowship.    Jtocft,  Churck  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  381.  tteatnly  (deth'li),  a.     [<  ME.  dedly,  dedli,  etc 


death-bird  (deth'bferd),  n.  1.  A  small  owl  of 
North  Amerioa,  Nyctala  riehardsoni. — 3.  The 
death's-head  moth. 

death-blow  (deth'blo),  n.  1.  A  blow  causing 
death;  a  mortal  blow. 

Her  [Lucretia] 
Whose  death-blow  struck  the  dateless  doom  of  kings. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 


(same  as  deadly,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  dedthlic,  also  dedd- 
Uc,  <  dedth,  death,  or  dedd,  dead,  -I-  -lie,  E.  -?2/i.] 

i  ll^®  "'^  characteristic  of  death;  partaking 
of  the  nattu-e  or  appearance  of  death :  as,  a 
deathly  swoon;  deathly  pallor.— 2.  Threaten- 
ing death;  fatal;  mortal;  deadly.     [Eare.] 

Unwholesome  and  deathly.  J.  UdaZl,  On  2  Cor.  ii. 

Syn.  See  deadly. 


2.  Fi^atively,  something  which  destroys,  ex-  deathly  (deth'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  dedelv,  etc.  (same 
tinguishes,  or  DligntSr  ""  j—jj-.   -j-        _  <  >  .«    ,  — "   .  -^   — 


as  deadly,  adv.,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  deddlice,  <  deadlic, 
adj. :  see  deadly,  a.]    So  as  to  resemble  a  dead 
person,  or  death. 
I  saw  Lucy  standing  before  me,  alone,  deathly  pale. 

death-mask  (deth'mask),  n.  A  mask,  usually 
of  plaster,  taken  from  a  person's  face  after 
death. 


By  the  death-blow  of  my  hope, 
My  memory  immortal  grew. 

Byron,  Lines  written  beneath  a  Picture. 

death-cord  (deth'kord),  n.  A  rope  for  hanging ; 
the  gaUows-rope. 

Have  I  done  well  to  give  this  hoary  vet'ran, 
Who  has  for  thirty  years  fought  in  our  wars, 

To  the  deatA-oorti  unheard?                      J.  Baittie.  dcath-poillt  (deth'point),  «.     The  Umit  of  the 

death-damp  (deth'damp),  n.   The  cold,  clammy  \^^  during  which  an  animal  organism  can  live 

sweat  whion  sometimes  precedes  death.  i^  ,^  certain  degree  of  heat ;  specifically,  the 

death-dance  (deth '  dans),   n.    The  dance  of  P.oint  of  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  immer- 

death  (which  see,  under  dance,  n.).    Burke.  sion,  when  an  organism  is  killed  by  water  at  a 

death-oay  (deth'da),  n.     [Formerly  also  dead-  temperature  of  212°  F. 

day;  <  MB.  dethday,  dedday;  <  death  +  day'^-.']  death-rate  (deth 'rat),  n.    The  proportion  of 

The  day  on  which  one  dies.  deaths  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  coun- 

Also  at  the  ded  day  of  a  brother,  euery  couple  to  geuyn  t^y,  etc.,  in  a  given  period  of  time,  usually  reck- 

lij.  penys.                    English  OUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  121.  oned  at  SO  many  in  a  thousand  per  annum. 

They  esteem  e  this  life  as  mans  conception,  but  his  deatA-  death-rattle  (deth'raf'l),  n,     A  rattling  sound 

day  to  be  his  birth-day  vnto  that  true  and  happy  life.  Sometimes  heard  in  the  last  labored  breathing 

PurcAiM,  Pilgrimage,  p.  453.      -j?  -  j— ^ " 


death-fire  (deth'fir),  n.  A  luminous  appear- 
ance or  flame,  as  the  ignis  f  atuus,  supposed  by 
the  superstitious  to  presage  death. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout. 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night. 


of  a  dying  person. 

There  was  a  sound  in  her  convulsed  throat  like  the  death- 
rattle. 

J.  Wilson,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  p.  194. 
death-ruckle  (deth'ruk"l),  ».    Same  as  death- 
rattle.     [Scotch.] 


Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  ii.  doath's-head  (deths'hed),  n.    1 .  The  skull  of  a 


deathfnl  (deth'ful),  a.  [<  death  +  -ful.']  X. 
Full  of  slaughter ;  murderous ;  destructive. 

These  eyes  behold 
The  deathful  scene.  Fope,  Odyssey. 

Thou  who,  amidst  the  deathful  field, 
By  godlike  chiefs  alone  beheld. 
Oft  with  thy  bosom  bare  art  found. 

Collins,  To  Mercy. 
Oh !  death/id  stabs  were  dealt  apace. 
The  battle  deepen'd  in  its  place. 

Tennyson,  Oriana. 
2t.  Cruel;  painful,  as  death. 

Your  cruelty  was  such  as  you  would  spare  his  life  for 
many  deathfvl  torments.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

3.  Liable  to  death ;  mortal. 
The  deathless  gods,  and  d^aihfvZ  earth.  Chapman. 

deathfulness  (deth' fid -nes),  n.  An  appear- 
ance of  death  or  as  of  death ;  the  state  of  being 
suggestive  of  or  associated  with  death.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

The  whole  picture  [Turner's  Slave-ship]  is  dedicated  to 
the  most  sublime  of  subjects  and  impressions,  .  .  .  the 
power,  majesty,  and  deathfulness  of  the  open,  deep,  illim- 
itable sea.  '      Ruskin. 

death-hunter  (deth'hTm'''t6r),  n.  One  who  fol- 
lows in  the  rear  of  an  army,  in  order  to  strip 
and  rob  the  bodies  of  the  dead  after  an  en- 
gagement. 

deathify  (deth'i-fl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deathi- 
fied,  ppr.  deathifying.  [Improp.  <  death  -f-  ■4-fy.'] 
To  make  dead ;  kill.     Coleridge.     [Rare.] 

deathiness  (deth'i-nes),  n.  [<  deathy  +  -ness.'] 
Deathfulness;  death-producing  influence;  peril 
of  death.     [Kare.] 

Look !  it  bums  clear ;  but  with  the  air  around 
Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deathiness. 

Southey,  Thalaba,  v. 

deathless  (deth'les),  a.  [<  death  +  -less.']  1. 
Not  subject  to  death  or  destruction;  immortal : 
as,  deathless  beings. 

Gods  there  are,  and  deathless.  Tennyson,  Lucretius, 
2.  ITnoeasing ;  unending ;  perpetual :  as,  death- 
less fame. 

Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 

Obscure  his  deathless  praise.         Sir  W.  Jones. 

deathlessness  (deth'les-nes),  n.  [<  deathless 
+  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  deathless ;  free- 
dom from' death;  immortality:  as,  the  death- 
lessness of  the  soul. 

He  [man]  is  immortal,  not  because  he  was  created  so, 
but  because  he  has  become  so,  deriving  his  deathlessness 
from  Him  who  alone  hath  immortality. 

Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  216. 

deathliness  (deth'li-nes),  n.     The  quality  of 


himiau  skeleton,  or  a  figure  or  painting  repre- 
senting such  a  skull. 

I  had  rather  to  be  married  to  a  death's  head  with  a  bone 
in  his  mouth.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2. 

2t.  Specifically,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  ring 
with  a  death's-head  on  it. 

Sell  some  of  my  cloaths  to  buy  thee  a  death's  head,  and 
put  upon  thy  middle  finger. 

Middleton,  Ma^HngBr,  and  Rowley,  Old  Law,  iv.  1. 
These  are  all  rings,  death's-heads,  and  such  mementos. 
Her  grandmother  and  worm-eaten  aunts  left  to  her. 
To  tell  her  what  her  beauty  must  arrive  at. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  i.  2. 
3.  A  name  of  one  of  the  saimiri  or  titi  mon- 
keys of  South  America,  Chrysothrix  sdureus. — 
Deatb's-head  moth,  or  death's-head  hawk-moth, 
Acherontia  atropos,  the  largest  species  of  lepidopterous  in- 
sects found  in  Great  Britain,  llie  markings  on  the  back 
of  the  thorax  very  closely  resemble  a  skull  or  death's-head ; 


Death's-head  Moth  {Acherontia  atropos),  about  one  half  natural  size. 

hence  the  English  name.  It  measures  from  4  to  5  inches 
in  expanse  of  the  wings.  It  emits  peculiar  sounds,  some- 
what resembling  the  squeaking  of  a  mouse,  but  how  these 
sounds  are  produced  naturalists  have  not  been  able  sat- 
isfactorily to  explain.  It  attacks  beehives,  pillages  the 
honey,  and  disperses  thebees.  Itis  regarded  by  the  super- 
stitious as  the  forerunner  of  death  or  some  other  calamity. 
Also  called  death-bird. 
death's-herb  (deths'erb),  ».  The  deadly  night- 
shade, Atropa  Belladonna. 
deathsman  (deths'man),  «. ;  pi.  deathsmen 
(-men) .  An  executioner ;  a  hangman ;  one  who 
executes  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law;  one 
who  kills. 

He's  dead ;  I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  death' s-nrnn.    Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Far  more  expressive  than  our  term  of  executioner  is 
their  [the  ancient  writers']  solemn  one  of  deathsman. 

Disraeli. 

death-sough  (deth'such),  n.  The  last  heavy 
breathings  or  sighings  of  a  dying  person. 
[Scotch.] 

Heard  na  ye  the  lang-drawn  death-sough  ?    The  death- 

souqh  of  the  Morisons  is  as  hollow  as  a  groan  f  rae  the  grave. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  Sept.,  1820,  p.  652. 


Sfor'S  JZ"'^^^'"'^  *"  ^^^^^  ™  "'  ^"  death-Stroke  (deth'strok),  ».    A  death-blow, 
pects  or  phenomena.  ,^  ^    .,■   ,    Coleridge. 

Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  flower,  not  even  the  hardiest  Jaath-struck  Tdeth'struk),  a.    Mortally  WOund- 
lichen,  springs  up  to  relieve  the  utter  deathiness  of  the  ''f?''^,^?,'^HVS  *^„„^^  *o+al  HJaopaB 
scene  H  B  Stowe  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  xviii.     ed,  or  ill  with  some  fatal  disease. 


deave 

death-throe  (deth'thro),  n.  [<  ME.  deth-throwe; 
<  death  +  throe.]  The  struggle  which  in  some 
cases  accompanies  death. 

death-tick  (deth'tik),  n.  The  common  death- 
watch,  Anoiiv/m  tessellatum.    Darwin. 

death-token  (deth't6''''kn),  n.  That  which  in- 
dicates approaching  death. 

He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death-tokens  of  it 
Cry  —  "No  recovery."  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  3. 

death-trance  (deth'trans),  n.  A  condition  of 
apparent  death,  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  the  temperature,  and  other  signs  of  life 
being  so  reduced  as  to  produce  the  semblance 
of  death. 

death-trap  (deth'trap),  re.  A  structure  or  situ- 
ation involving  imminent  risk  of  death;  a  place 
dangerous  to  Sfe. 

A  wooden  man-of-war  is  now  as  worthless  as  an  egg- 
shell ;  more  so,  for  it  is  a  death-trap. 

New  York  Tribune,  March  13, 1862. 

death'vrard  (deth' ward),  adv.  [<  death  +  -ward.] 
Toward  death. 

Alas,  the  sting  of  conscience 
To  deathward  for  our  faults. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Pilgrimage,  iv.  3. 

death-'Warrant  (deth'wor''''ant),  n.  1.  In  law, 
an  order  from  the  proper  authority  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  criminal. — 2.  Figuratively,  any- 
thing which  puts  an  end  to  hope  or  expectation. 

death-watch  (deth' wooh),  ji.  1.  A  vigil  beside 
a  dying  person. —  2.  A  guard  set  over  a  con- 
demned criminal  for  some  time  prior  to  his  exe- 
cution.— 3.  The  popular  name  of  several  small 
beetles  which  make  a  ticking  or  clicking  sound, 
supposed  by  superstitious  persons  to  be  omi- 
nous of  death,  (a)  some  species  of  the  genus  Jno&twm, 
or  serricorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Ptinidce,  as  A.  domes- 
ticwm,  A.  tessellatum,  and  A.  striatum.  These  insects 
abound  in  old  houses,  where  they  get  into  the  wood  by 
boring,  and  make  a 
clicking  sound  by 
standing  up  on 
their  hind  legs  and 
knocking  their 
heads  against'  the 
wood  quickly  and 
forcibly  several 
times  in  succession, 
the  number  of  dis- 
tinct strokes  being 
in  general  from 
seven  to  eleven. 
This  is  the  call  of 
the  sexes. 

Few  ears  have  es- 
caped the  noise  of 
the  death-watch: 
that  is,  the  little 
clicking  sound 
heard  often  in 
many  rooms,  some- 
what resembling 
that  of  a  watch; 
and  this  is  conceived  to  be  of  an  evil  omen  or  prediction  of 
some  person's  death.  .  .  .  This  noise  is  made  by  a  little 
sheath-winged  grey  insect,  found  often  in  wainscot  benches. 
Sir  T.  Br&ume,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  7. 
"Alas !  the  poor  gentleman  will  never  get  from  hence," 
said  the  landlady  to  me  — "for  I  heard  the  death-watch 
all  night  long."  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  6. 

(6)  A  minute,  wingless,  pseudoneuropterous  insect,  Atro- 
pos pulsatorius,  of  the  family  Psocidce,  a  great  pest  in 
botanical  and  entomological  collections.  It  also  makes  a 
ticking  sound. 

death-wound  (deth'wond),  n.  A  wound  caus- 
ing death. 

deathy  (deth'i),  adv.  [<  death  -t-  -y't-.]  So  as  to 
resemble  death ;  deathly.     [Rare.] 

The  cheeks  were  deathy  dark, 
Dark  the  dead  skin  upon  the  hairless  skull. 

Southey,  Thalaba,  ii. 
deauratet  (df-&'rat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  deauratus,  pp. 
of  deaurare,  gild,  <  L.  de,  down,  +  aurare,  over- 
lay with  gold,  gild,  <  aurum,  gold:  see  aurate.] 
To  gild.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 
deaurate  (de-&'rat),  a.  [ME.  deaurat,  <  LL. 
deauratus,  ■pp. :  see  the  verb.]  If.  Golden; 
gilded.    [Rare.] 

Of  so  eye-bewitching  a  deaurate  ruddle  dy  is  the  skin- 
coat  of  this  landtgrave. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  164). 

2.  In  entom.,  having  a  dull  metallic-golden 
luster  resembling  worn  gilding. 
deaurationt  (de-a-ra'shon),  «.  [=  F.  deaura- 
tion;  <  deaurate  +  -ion.]  The  act  of  gilding. 
dea'7e  (dev),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deaved,  ppr.  deav- 
ing.  [Another  form  of  deaf,  v.]  I.  trans.  To 
render  deaf ;  deafen ;  stun  with  noise.  [Scotch 
and  prov.  Eng.] 

If  malr  they  deave  us  wi'  their  din, 
Or  patronage  intrusion. 

Bums,  The  Ordination. 

"You  know  my  name;  how  is  that?"  .  .  .  "Foolishboy, 

was  it  not  cried  at  the  gate  loud  enough  to  deave  one  ?"    i 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  11. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  deaf. 


Death-watch. 
Atwbium  notatum,     2.  Atropos  pulsa- 
torius.    (Lines  show  natural  sizes.) 


deawarren 

deawarrent,  r.  t.     [<  de-  priv.  +  'awarren  for 
wan-en.    Ci.  di^warren.']    Todiswarren.    E.  D. 
Deawarrened  is  when  a  warren  is  diswarrened  or  broke 
Tip  and  laid  in  common. 

ir.  Nelson,  Laws  Concerning  Game  (1727),  p.  32. 

debacchatet  (de-bak'at),  v.  i.  [<  L.  debaccha- 
tus,  pp.  of  debdechari,  rave  like  the  Bacchan- 
tes, <  de-  +  hacchari,  rave,  revel:  see  lacchant.'] 
To  rave  as  a  bacchanal. 

debacchationt  (de-ba-ka'shqn),  n.  [<  LL.  de- 
bcKchatioin-),  <  L.  debacchari,  rave:  see  debac- 
fhate.2     Bacchanalian  raving. 

Such  .  .  .  who  defile  their  holiday  with  most  foolish 
■vanities,  most  impure  pollutions,  most  wicked  delaccha- 
tions.  Pi-ynne,  Histrio-Mastix,  I.  vi.  12. 

debacle  (de-bak'l),  n.  [<  F.  dSbdole,  a  break- 
up, overthrow,  <  dMdcler,  break  up,  as  ice  does, 
unbar,  <  de-  priv.  (<  L.  dis-,  apart)  +  bdder, 
bar,  shut,  <  Pr.  badar,  bar,  <  L.  baculus,  a  stick, 
staff:  see  baculiis.']  1.  Specifically,  the  break- 
ing up  of  ice  in  a  river  in  consequence  of  a  rise 
of  the  water.  Sometimes  used  by  English  writers  on 
geology  for  a  rush  of  water  carrying  with  it  debris  of  va- 
rious kinds,  as  by  Lyell  in  describing  the  effect  of  the  giv- 
ing way  of  an  ice-barrier  in  the  valley  of  Bagnes,  Valais, 
Switzerland,  in  1818. 

Abnormal  floods  and  debacles,  such  as  occur  in  all  river 
valleys  occasionally.       Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  313. 

2.  A  confused  rout;  an  uncontrollable  rush; 
a  stampede. 

debar  (de-bar'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  debarred, 
ppr.  debarring.  [<  OF.  debarrer,  desbarrer,  des- 
barer,  bar  out,  <  de-,  des-,  priv.,  +  barrer,  bar: 
see  bar^,  v.,  and  of.  disbar.']  To  bar  out;  shut 
out;  preclude;  exclude;  prevent  from  enter- 
ing; deny  right  of  access  to;  hinder  from  ap- 
proach, entry,  use,  etc. 

An  inconvenience  which  will  intrude  itself,  if  it  be  not 
debarred.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  178. 

From  this  court  I  deharre  all  rough  and  violent  exer- 
cises. Quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  IG. 
She  was  expiring ;  and  yet  I  was  debarred  the  small  com- 
fort of  weeping  by  her.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxviii. 
Men  were  debarred  from  books,  but  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  contemplate  iihe  admirable  works  of  art 
which,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Italy  began  to 
pioduce.  Macaulay,  Petrarch. 
=  Syn.  To  interdict,  prohibit,  prevent,  restrain. 
debarbt  (de-barb'),  v.  t.     [<  ML.  debarbare,  cut 
off  (the  beard),  <  L.  de-,  off,  +  barba  =  E.  beard: 
see  ftarfcl.]     To  deprive  of  the  beard. 
debaret,a.  [.<.de-  +  bare^.2  Bare;  stripped.  E.D. 
As  wooddes  are  made  debayre  of  leaues. 

Drant,  tr,  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

debark  (de-bark'  ),v.  [<  F.  ddbarqiter,  formerly 
desbarquer,  <  des-,  de-,  de-,  from,  +  barque,  a 
ship,  bark:  see  barh^,  and  cf.  disbarJc,  a  doub- 
let of  debark.]  I.  tratis.  To  land  from  a  ship 
or  boat;  bring  to  land  from  a  vessel;  disem- 
bark: as,  to  debark  artillery. 

Sherman  debarked  his  troops  and  started  out  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  the  expedition. 

IT.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  331. 

II.  intrans.  To  leave  a  ship  or  boat,  and  go 
ashore;  disembark:  as,  the  troops  debarked  at 
four  o'clock. 
debarkation  (de-bar-ka'shon),  n.     [<  debark  + 
-ation.J    The  act  of  disembarking. 

Csesar  seems  to  have  hardly  stirred  from  the  first  place 
of  his  debarkation.  Barrington. 

debarkmentt  (df-bark'ment),  n.  [<  F.  debarque- 
ment,  <  d^barquer,  debark:  see  debark  and 
-merit.]  Debarkation:  as,  a  place  of  debark- 
ment.    [Rare.] 

Our  troops  ought  not  to  have  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Goleta,  but  have  met  the  enemy  in  the  open  field  at  the 
place  of  debarkment.  Jarvis,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  I.  iv.  12. 

debarment  (de-bar'ment),  n.  [<  debar  +  -ment.] 
The  act  of  debarring'or  excluding;  hindrance 
from  approach;  exclusion. 

I  groaned  within  myself  ...  at  thinking  of  my  sad  de- 
barment from  the  sight  of  Lorna, 

R.  D.  Blackniore,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  287. 

debarrass  (df-bar'as),  v.  t.  [<  F.  dSbarrasser, 
clear  up,  disentangle,  <  d6-,  from,  -I-  *barrasser  in 
embarrasser,  entangle,  embarrass,  <  barre,  a  bar: 
see  embarrass.]  To  free  from  embarrassment 
or  entanglement ;  disembarrass ;  disencumber. 

"But  though  we  could  not  seize  his  person  "  said  the 
captain,  "  we  have  debarrassed  ourselves  tout  a  fait  from 
his  pursuit."  Mme.  D'Artlay,  Cecilia,  vii.  5, 

Clement  had  time  to  debarrass  himself  of  his  boots  and 
his  hat  before  the  light  streamed  in  upon  him. 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  Ixxxiv. 

debase  (de-bas'),  v.  t. ;  pret;  and  pp.  debased, 
ppr.  debasing.  [<  L.  de-,  down,  +  E.  base^.] 
1.  To  reduce  in  quality  or  state;  impair  the 
purity,  worth,  or  credit  of ;  vitiate ;  adulterate : 
as,  to  debase  gold  or  silver  by  alloy. 
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Many  an  elegant  Phrase  becomes  improper  for  a  Poet 
or  an  Orator  when  it  has  been  debased  by  common  use. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  285. 
They  cheated  their  creditors  by  debasing  the  coinage. 
H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  463. 

2.  To  lower  or  impair  morally ;  degrade. 

Whether  it  be  not  a  kind  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain 
to  debase  religion  with  such  frivolous  disputes,  a  sin  to 
bestow  time  and  labour  about  them. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  30. 
=  Syn.  Debase,  Degrade,  etc.  (see  abase),  lower,  deteriorate, 
dishonor,  alloy,  taint,  corrupt,  defile.  See  list  under  de- 
grade. 

debased  (df-basf),  j).  a.  1.  Eeduced  in  qual- 
ity or  state;  lowered  in  purity  or  fineness; 
adulterated. 

Silver  coins  of  debased  Macedonian  weight. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  207. 

2.  Lowered  morally;  degraded;  despicable. — 

3.  In  her.,  reversed. 

debasement  (df-bas'ment),  n.  [<  debase  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  debasing,  or  the  state  of 
being  debased,  (a)  impairment  of  purity,  fineness,  or 
value ;  adulteration,    (b)  Degradation. 

A  state  of  continual  dependence  on  the  generosity  of 
others  is  a  life  of  gradual  debasement. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  c. 

debaser  (de-ba's6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
debases  or  lowers  in  estimation  or  in  value ;  one 
who  or  that  which  degrades  or  renders  mean. 

A  debaser  of  the  character  of  our  nation. 

Major  Cartwright,  State  of  the  Nation,  p.  53. 

debasbedt  (df-bashf),  a.  [<  de-  +  bash  +  -ed^, 
after  abashed.]  Abashed;  confounded;  eon- 
fused.    Nares. 

Fell  prostrate  down,  debash'd  with  revereut  shame. 

Niccols,  England's  Eliza,  Ind. 

debasingly  (df-ba'sing-h),  adv.  So  as  to  de- 
base. 

debatable  (de-ba'ta-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  debatable,  de- 
batable, F.  dibattdble  (ML.  debatabilis),  <  deba- 
tre,  debate,  +  -able.]  Admitting  of  debate  or 
argument ;  disputable ;  subject  to  controversy 
or  contention;  questionable:  as,  a  debatable 
question;  debatable  eiaims. 

No  one  thinks  of  discrediting  scientific  method  because 
the  particular  conclusions  of  the  physicist  or  biologist  are 
often  debatable  and  sometimes  false. 

G.  Id.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  §  11. 
Debatable  land,  land  (or,  by  extension,  a  subject)  in  dis- 
pute or  controversy ;  specifically,  a  tract  of  land  between 
the  rivers  Esk  and  Sark,  formerly  claimed  by  both  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  which  was  the  haunt  of  thieves  and 


debate^  (de-baf),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  debated,  ppr. 
debating.   '  [<  ME.  debaten,  <  OP.  debatre,  de- 
battre,  desbatre,  desbattre,  fight,  contend,  de- 
bate (also  lit.  beat  down,  beat:  see  debate^),  F. 
d^battre,  contend,  debate,  =  Sp.  debatir  =  Pg. 
debater  =  It.  dibatiere,<.  ML.  "debatere  (debatare, 
after  Rom.),  fight,  contend,  argue,  debate,  <  L. 
de,  down,  +  batuere,  ML.  batere,  battere,  beat: 
see  abate  and  bate^.  Hence  by  apheresis  bate^. 
Of.  debate^.]    I.  intrans.  1.  To  engage  in  com- 
bat; fight;  do  battle.     [Archaic] 
His  cote-armour 
As  whyte  as  is  a  lily  flour. 
In  which  he  wol  debate, 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  157. 
Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate. 

Sjienser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  6. 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  I.  1421. 

2.  To  dispute ;  contend. 

'Tis  no  hour  now  for  anger. 

No  wisdom  to  debate  with  fruitless  choler. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  deliberate  together;  discuss  or  argue; 
also,  reflect ;  consider. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  fight  or  contend  for;  battle 
for,  as  with  arms.     [Archaic] 

The  cause  of  religion  was  debated  with  the  same  ardour 
in  Spain  as  on  the  plains  of  Palestine.  Prescott. 

2.  To  contend  about  in  argument;  argue  for  or 
against ;  discuss ;  dispute :  as,  the  question  was 
debated  till  a  late  hour. 

Debate  thy  cause  with  thy  neighbour  himself. 

Prov.  XXV.  9. 

The  Civilians  meete  together  at  the  Palace  for  the  de- 
bating of  matters  of  controversie.   Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  40. 

He  could  not  debate  anything  without  some  commotion, 
even  when  the  argument  was  not  of  moment.    Clarendon. 

3.  To  reflect  upon ;  consider ;  think. 

Long  time  she  stood  debating  what  .to  do. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  234. 
Debating  society,  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment in  extemporaneous  discussion. =S3^.  2.  Argue,  Dis- 
pute, Debate,  etc.  See  argue. 
debate!  (df-baf),  n.  [<  MB.  debate,  <  OF.  debat, 
desbat,  F.  debat  =  Sp.  Pg.  debate  =  It.  dibatto 
(ML.  debatum),  debate ;  from  the  verb.   Hence 


debauch 

by  apheresis  bate^.]     X.   Strife;  contention: 

contest;  fight;  quarrel.     [Archaic] 

Behold,  ye  fast  for  strife  and  debate.  fea.  Iviii.  4, 

On  the  day  of  the  Trinitie  next  suyngwas  a  gret  debmt 

...  &  in  that  murther  ther  were  sleye  .  .  .  iiii  skore.    ' 

Robert  of  Qloiuxster,  p.  690. 

But  question  fierce  and  proud  reply 

Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate.  geott. 

2.  Contention  by  argument;  discussion;  dis- 
pute ;  controversy :  as,  forensic  debates. 

Of  all  his  wordes  he  reraembryd  wele. 
And  with  hym  self  he  was  helf  atte  debate. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  I66S. 
The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether  the  late  French  king 
was  most  Augustus  Caesar  or  Nero. 

Addison,  Coffee  House  Politicians. 
3t.  Subject  of  discussion. 
Statutes  and  edicts  concerning  this  debate.  Milton. 
debate^t,  v.  [<  OF.  debatre,  debattre,  desbatre, 
desbattre,  beat  down,  beat,  strike  (also,  in  de- 
flected sense,  fight,  contend,  debate:  see  de- 
bate^), <  L.  de,  down,  +  batuere,  ML.  batere, 
battere,  beat :  see  abate  and  bate^.    Cf .  debate^,] 

1.  trans.  To  abate;  lower. 

The  same  wyse  thir  Kutulianis,  as  he  wald, 
Gan  at  command  debaU  thare  voce  and  ceice, 
To  here  the  Kyngis  mynd,  and  hald  thare  peace. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  ViTgU,  p.  469. 

II.  intrans.  To  abate ;  fall  off. 

Artes, .  .  .  when  they  are  at  the  full  perfection,  doo  de- 
bate and  decrease  againe.     W.  Webbe,  Eng.  Poetry,  p.  94. 

debate^t,  »•  [ME. ;  from  the  verb.]  Debase- 
ment; degradation. 

Yf  a  lady  doo  soo  grete  outrage 
To  shewe  pyte,  and  cause  hir  owen  debate, 
Of  suche  pyte  cometh  dispetous  rage. 
And  of  the  love  also  right  dedly  hate. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  67. 

debatefalt  (de-bat'ful),  a.  [<  debate  +  -ful] 
Abounding  in  or  inclined  to  debate ;  quarrel- 
some. 

Debatefull  strife,  and  cruell  enmity, 

The  famous  name  of  knighthood  f owly  shend. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  vi.  36. 
If  ye  be  so  debateful  and  contentious. 

J.  UdaU,  On  1  Cor.  vi. 

debatefuUyt  (de-bat'ful-i),  adv.  With  conten- 
tion. 

debatementt  (df-bat'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  debate- 
ment,  debattement,  <  debatre,  debate:  see  debate'^ 
and  -ment.]  Controversy;  deliberation;  dis- 
cussion. 

Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less, 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

debater  (de-ba'ter),  n.  [<  debate  +  -er^ ;  cf .  OF. 
debateor,  iiebateur,  disputant.]  1+.  One  who 
strives  or  contends ;  a  fighter ;  a  quarreler.— 

2.  One  who  debates;    a  disputant;    a  wran- 
gler. 

debatingly(de-ba'ting-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  debate. 

debatoust,  «•  [ME.,  <  debate  +  -ous.]  Quarrel- 
some ;  contentious. 

Debatouse :  contensiosus,  contumeliosus,  dissidioaus. 
Catholicum  Atiglieuvi. 


debauch  (de-b^ch'),  v.  [Formerly  also  ( 
deboish;  <  'OF.  desb'aucher,  F.  dSbauoher,  cor- 
rupt, seduce,  mislead,  appar.  a  fig.  use  of  OP. 
desbaucher,  hew  away,  chip,  rough-hew,  as  a 
piece  of  timber,  <  des-  priv.,  away,  off,  +  bau- 
cher,  hew,  chip,  rough-hew,  square,  as  a  piece 
of  timber,  <  bauch,  banc,  bale,  m.,  a  beam,  log, 
bauche,  f .,  a  beam,  later  also  a  row  or  course 
of  stones  in  masonry  (cf .  bauche,  bauge,  a  hut) ; 
of  Teut.  origin :  OD.  balke,  D.  balk  =  MLG. 
balke  =  OHG.  balcho,  balko,  MHG.  balke,  G. 
balke,  balken  =  leel.  balkr  ='  Sw.  Norw.  Dan. 
balk,  a  beam,  balk :  see  balk\  n.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  corrupt  the  morals  or  principles  of ;  entice 
into  improper  conduct,  as  excessive  indul- 
gence, treason,  etc. ;  lead  astray,  as  from  mo- 
rality, duty,  or  allegiance:  as,  to  debauch  & 
youth  by  evil  instruction  and  example ;  to  de- 
bauch an  army. 

This  it  is  to  counsel  things  that  are  unjust;  first,  to  *• 
bauch  a  king  to  break  his  laws,  and  then  to  seek  protec- 
tion. Drj/den,  Spanish  Friar. 

These  rogues,  whom  I  had  picked  up,  debamlfd  my 
other  men,  and  they  all  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  tne 
ship.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  1- 

2.  Specifically,  to  corrupt  with  lewdness ;  bring 
to  be  guilty  of  unchastity ;  deprave ;  seduce :  as, 
torfe6o«(c7iawoman.— 3.  To  lower  or  impair  m 
quality ;  corrupt  or  vitiate ;  pervert. 

Natural  taste  is  apt  to  be  seduced  and  (feto'W  by 
vicious  precept  and  bad  example.  Golasmun,  la 


debaucb 

4t.  Fi^atively,  to  spoil;  dismantle;  render 
unserviceable. 

Last  year  Ms  barks  and  gallies  were  deboshed. 

J.  Fisher,  Fuimus  Troes,  vii.  503. 

II,  intrans.  To  riot ;  revel. 
debauch  (de-t)&oh'),  n.      [<  P.  dihaudhe,  >  It. 
deboseia;  from  the  verb.]     1.  Excess  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking;  intemperance;  drunkenness; 
gluttony;  lewdness. 

The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made ; 
Excess  began,  and  sloth  sustains  the  trade. 

Bryden. 

2.  Anact  or  a  period  of  debauchery.  =syn.  Sevel, 
Orgy,  etc.    See  caroiisali. 

debauched  (de-baohf),  p.  a-  [Formerly  de- 
hoshed,  debosh'd,  debosi:  see  debauch,  i).]  1. 
Corrupt;  vitiated  in  morals  or  purity  of  char- 
acter ;  given  to  debauchery ;  profligate. 

They  should  stand  in  more  fear  ol  their  lives  &  goods 
(in  short  time)  from  this  wicked  &  deboste  crue,  then  from 
ye  salvages  them  selves. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  240. 

What  pity  'tis,  so  civil  a  young  man  should  haunt  this 
dt^auched  company !     B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  characteristic  of  de- 
bauchery :  as,  a  debauched  look ;  a  man  of  de- 
bauched principles. 

debauchedly  (df-ba,'ched-li),  adv.  In  a  profli- 
gate manner. 

debauchedness  (df-ba'ched-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  debauched ;  gross  intemperance. 

Cromwell,  in  a  letter  to  General  Fortescue  (November, 
1655),  speaks  sharply  of  the  disorders  and  debauchedness, 
profaneness  and  wickedness,  commonly  practised  amongst 
the  army  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  jk  267. 

debauchee  (deb-o-she'),  ».  [<  F.  d^baucM  (> 
It.  debosoiato), prop.  pp.  of  dSbaueher,  debauch: 
see  debauch."]  One  addicted  to  intemperance 
or  bacchanalian  excesses ;  a  habitually  lewd  or 
profligate  person. 

Could  we  but  prevail  with  the  greatest  dehamhees 
among  us  to  change  their  lives,  we  should  find  it  no  very 
hard  matter  to  change  their  judgments. 

South,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

debaucher  (de-b^'cher), ».  [=  F.  d^baucheur.] 
One  who  debauches  or  corrupts  others ;  a  se- 
ducer to  lewdness  or  to  any  dereliction  of  duty. 

If  we  may  say  it,  he  [Wolsey]  was  the  first  Debaucher 
of  King  Henry.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  262. 

You  can  make  a  story  of  the  simple  victim  and  the  rus- 
tic debaucher.  Lamb. 

debauchery  (de-b&'cher-i),  n.  [<  debauch  + 
-ery.']  1.  Excessive  indulgence  in  sensual 
pleasures  of  any  kind;  gluttony;  intemper- 
ance ;  sexual  immorality ;  unlawful  indulgence 
of  lust. 
Oppose  .  .  .  debauchery  by  temperance. 

Bp.  Sprat,  Sermons. 

2.  Corruption  of  morality  or  fidelity;  seduc- 
tion from  duty  or  allegiance. 

The  republic  of  Paris  will  endeavour  to  complete  the 
debauchery  of  the  army.  Burke, 

debauchment  Cde-b4ch'ment),  n.  [F.  di- 
bauchement,  <  dibducher,  debauch.]  1.  The  act 
of  debauching  or  corrupting ;  the  act  of  sedu- 
cing from  virtue  or  duty. 

The  ravishment  of  chaste  maidens,  or  the  debauchment 
of  nations.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  5. 

2.  Debauchery;  debauch. 

Your  nose  is  Boman,  which  your  next  debauchment 

At  tavern,  with  the  help  of  ...  a  candlestick, 

May  turn  to  Indian,  flat.       Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  iii.  2. 

debauchnesst  (df-bach'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  debauched!    Bp.  Gauden. 

debelt  (df-bel'),  «•  *■  [<  F.  dibeller  =  Sp.  debe- 
lar  =  Pg.  debellar  =  It.  debellare,  <  L.  debel- 
lare,  subdue,  <  de,  from,  +  bellare,  carry  on 
war.]    To  subdue ;  expel  by  force  of  arms. 

Whom  Hercules  from  out  his  realm  debelled. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  ii.  8. 
Him  long  of  old 
Thou  didst  debel,  and  down  from  heaven  cast. 

Milton,  P.  E.,  iv.  605. 

debellatet  (de-bel'at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  debellatus, 
pp.  of  debellare :  see  debel.]     Same  as  debel. 

debellationf  (deb-e-la'shgn),  n.  [=  8p.  debela- 
eion  =  Pg.  debellagao  =  It.  debellazione,  <  ML. 
debellaUo{n-),  <  L.  debellare,  subdue:  see  debel.] 
The  act  of  conquering  or  expelling  by  force  of 
arms. 

But  now  being  thus,  between  the  said  Michaelmas  and 
Halowe'entide  next  ensuing,  in  this  debellation  van- 
quished, tliey  be  fled  hence  and  vanquished,  and  are  be- 
come two  towns  again.    Sir  T.  More,  Salem  and  Bizance. 

debellisht,  v.  t.  [<  de-  priv.  +  -belUsh,  as  in 
embellish,  q.  v.]  To  mar  the  beauty  of;  dis- 
figure.   E.  D. 
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What  blast  hath  thus  his  flowers  debellished! 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Triumph. 

de  bene  esse  (de  be'ne  es'e).  [Law  L.,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  as  if  vaUd;  lit.,  for  being 
well:  de,  of,  for;  bene,  well;  esse,  be,  inf.  as 
a  noun,  being.]  In  law,  for  what  it  is  worth; 
conditionally:  as,  to  take  an  order  or  testi- 
mony de  bene  esse  (that  is,  to  take  or  allow  it 
for  the  present,  but  subject  to  be  suppressed 
or  disallowed  on  a  further  or  full  examination). 

debenture  (de-ben'tur),  n.  [<  ME.  debentur,  a 
receipt ;  so  called  ijecause  such  receipts  for- 
merly began  with  the  Latin  words  debentur 
mihi,  there  are  owing  to  me :  L.  debentur,  3d 
pers.  pi.  pros.  ind.  pass,  of  debere,  owe:  see 
debit,  debt.]  1.  A  writing  acknowledging  a 
debt ;  a  writing  or  certificate  signed  by  a  public 
officer  or  corporation  as  evidence  of  debt ;  spe- 
cifically, an  instrument,  generally  under  seal, 
for  the  repayment  of  money  lent :  usually  if  not 
exclusively  used  of  obligations  of  corporations 
or  large  moneyed  copartnerships,  issued  in  a 
form  convenient  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  in- 
vestments. Sometimes  a  specific  fund  or  property  is 
pledged  by  the  debentures,  in  which  case  they  are  usually 
termed  mortgage  debentures. 

3.  In  the  customs,  a  certificate  of  drawbaoS; 
a  writing  which  states  that  a  person  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  sum  from  the  government  on  the 
reexportation  of  specified  goods,  the  duties  on 
which  have  been  paid. — 3.  In  some  government 
departments,  a  bond  or  bill  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  charged  to  pay  a  creditor  or  his  as- 
sims  the  money  due  on  auditing  his  account. 
—  Debenture  bond,  formerly,  a  corporate  bond  or  obliga- 
tion not  secured  by  mortgage. 

debentured  (df-ben'turd),  a.  Entitled  to  draw- 
back or  debenture;  secured  by  debenture. — 
Debentured  goods,  goods  for  which  a  debenture  has  been 
given  as  being  entitled  to  drawback. 

deberry  (de'ber"i),  n.     Same  as  dayberry. 

debile  (deb'il),  a.  [<  OF.  debile,  F.  dmie  = 
Sp.  dibit  =  Pg.  debil  =  It.  debile,  debole,  <  L. 
debilis,  weak,  <  de-  priv.  +  habilis,  able :  see 
dble^.]  Relaxed;  weak;  feeble;  languid;  faint. 

For  that  I  have  not  wash'd 
My  nose  that  bled,  or  foil'd  some  deftfle  wretch,  .  .  . 
You  shout  me  forth 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical.  Shale.,  Cor.,  i.  9. 

A  very  old,  small,  debile,  and  tragically  fortuned  man, 
whom  he  sincerely  pitied. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  197. 

Debilirostres  (deb'i-li-ros'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL,, 
<  L.  debilis,  weak,  -I-  rostrum,  a  beak.]  In  Sun- 
devall's  classification  of  birds,  a  synonym  of 
his  Limicolce  (which  see). 

debilitant  (de-bil'i-tant),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  d4- 
bilitant,  <  L.  debilitdn{t-)s,  ppr.  of  debilitare, 
weaken:  see  debilitate.]  I.  a.  Debilitating; 
weakening. 

II.  n.  lumef?.,  a  remedy  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  excitement. 

debilitate  (de-bil'i-tat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
bilitated, ppr.'  debilitating.  [<  L.  debilitatus,  pp. 
of  debilitare  (>  It.  debilitare  =  Sp.  Pg.  debili- 
tar  =  F. ddbiliter),  weaken,  <  debilis,  weak:  see 
debile.]  To  weaken ;  impair  the  strength  of ; 
enfeeisle ;  make  inactive  or  languid:  as,  intem- 
perance debilitates  the  organs  of  digestion. 

Providence  seems  kindly  our  friend  in  this  particular, 
thus  to  debilitate  the  understanding  where  the  heart  is  cor- 
rupt. Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xv. 

=  Syn.  To  enervate,  exhaust. 

debllitatet  (de-bil'i-tat),  a.  [<  L.  debilitatus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]    Weak;  feeble. 

dfibilitation  (de-bil-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  dSbili- 
tation  =  Sp.  debilitaoion  ='t'g.  debilitagao  =  It. 
debilitaeione,  <  L.  debilitaUo{n-),  a  weakening, 
laming,  <  debilitare,  weaken:  see  debilitate.] 
The  act  of  weakening ;  the  state  of  being  weak- 
ened or  enfeebled. 

If  the  crown  iipon  his  head  be  so  heavy  as  to  oppress  the 
whole  body,  ...  a  necessary  debilitation  must  follow. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes. 

debilitudet  (de-bil'i-tud),  n.  [See  debility  and 
-tude.]  Debility;  weakness.  Bailey,  1727. 
debility  (de-bil'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  debilities  (-tiz).  [< 
ME.  debyliie,  <  OF.  deUlite,  F.  debility  =  Sp.  de- 
Ulidad  =  Pg.  deUlidade  =  It.  debilita,  <  L.  de- 
Ulita{t-)s,  weakness,  <  debilis,  weak :  see  debiU.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  weak  or  feeble;  feeble- 
ness ;  lack  of  strength  or  vigor. 

Debylite  of  an  enmye  is  no  sure  peace,  but  truce  for  a 
seasone.  Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  80. 

Methinks  I  am  partaker  of  thy  passion, 
And  in  thy  case  do  glass  my  own  debility. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Among  the  debilities  of  the  government  of  the  Confed- 
eration, no  one  *as  more  distinguished  or  more  distressmg 
than  the  utter,  impossibility  of  obtaining  from  the  States 
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the  monies  necessary  for  the  payment  of  debts,  or  even 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government. 

Jefferson,  Autobiog.,p.  67. 

Specifically — 2.  In  med.,  that  condition  of  the 
body,  or  of  any  of  its  organs,  in  which  the  vital 
functions  are  discharged  with  less  than  normal 
vigor,  the  amount  of  power  and  activity  dis- 
played being  reduced. — 3.  In  astrol.,  a  weak- 
ness of  a  planet,  due  to  its  position :  the  reverse 

of  a  dignity .  =Syn.  Debility,  infirmity,  Imbecility,  all 
express  a  want  of  strength.  Debility  is  rarely  used  except 
of  physical  weakness ;  infirmity  applies  to  both  bodily  and 
mental  weakness ;  iTnbecility  has  passed  from  bodily  weak- 
ness to  mental,  so  as  to  be  obsolete  in  application  to  the 
former.  Debility  is  a  general  insufiiciency  of  strength; 
infirmity,  whether  physical  or  mental,  is  local  or  special: 
as,  his  infirmity  is  lameness;  he  has  various  mental  in- 
firmities. Imbecility  is  general,  and  may  amount  to  idiocy. 
See  disease  and  illness. 

It  was  not  one  of  those  periods  of  overstrained  and  con- 
vulsive exertion  which  necessarily  produce  debility  and 
languor.  Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

Men  with  natural  infirmities,  when  they  attenjpt  things 
those  very  infirmities  have  rendered  them  incapable  of 
executing,  are  fit  objects  for  satire. 

Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote. 

That  incomparable  diary  of  Laud's,  which  we  never  see 
without  forgetting  the  vices  of  his  heart  in  the  imbecility 
of  his  intellect.  Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

debit  ("deb'it),  n.  [<  L.  debitum,  what  is  owed, 
a  debt,  neut.  pp.  of  debere,  owe :  see  debt.]  1. 
That  which  is  entered  in  an  acooimt  as  a  debt ; 
a  recorded  item  of  debt :  as,  the  debits  exceed 
the  credits. 

[The  English,  in  France,  may  be  permitted]  to  be  their 
brokers  and  factors,  and  to  be  employed  in  casting  up 
their  debits  and  credits,         Burke,  A  E-egicide  Peace,  iv. 

3.  That  part  of  another's  account  in  which  one 
enters  any  article  of  goods  furnished  or  money 
paid  to  or  on  account  of  that  other:  as,  place 
that  to  my  rfeftjf.— Debit  side,  the  left-hand  page  of 
the  ledger,  to  which  are  carried  all  the  articles  supplied 
or  moneys  paid  in  the  course  of  an  accoimt,  or  that  are 
charged  to  that  account. 
debit  (deb'it),  V.  t.  [<  debit,  n.]  1.  To  charge 
with  as  a  debt:  as,  to  debit  a  purchaser  the 
amount  of  goods  sold. 

We  may  consider  the  provisions  of  heaven  as  an  univer- 
sal bank,  wherein  accounts  are  regularly  kept,  and  every 
man  debited  or  credited  for  the  last  farthing  he  takes  out 
or  brings  in.  A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  xxviii. 

A  country  must  not  alone  be  credited  with  her  emi- 
grants, who  furnish  a  real  and  active  proof  of  the  vitality 
of  her  population ;  she  must  likewise  be  debited  with  the 
foreigners  who  live  within  her  borders. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  554. 

3.  To  enter  on  the  debtor  side  of  a  book :  as, 
to  debit  the  sum  or  amount  of  goods  sold. 
debitor  (deb'i-tor),   n.      [L.,   a  debtor:   see 
debtor.]    A  debtor — Debitor  and  creditor,  an  ac- 
count-keeper ;  an  account-book. 

O,  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord !  it  sums  up  thousands 
in  a  trice :  you  have  no  true  debitor  and  creditor  but  it ; 
of  what's  past,  is,  and  to  come,  the  discharge. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

debituminization  (de-bi-tn''''mi-ni-za'shqn),  n. 
[<  debituminise  +  -atton.]  The  act  of  freeing 
from  bitumen. 

debituminize  (de-bi-tii'mi-niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  debituminized,  ppr.  debituminizing.  [=  F. 
dSbituminiser,  <  L.  de,  away,  -I-  bitumen  (-min-) 
+  E.  4ze.]    To  deprive  of  bitumen. 

d6blai  (da-bla'),  n.  [P.,  <  deblayer,  desileer, 
desblaer,  OF.  desblayer  (cf.  desblaver,  F.  dial. 
dSblaver,  reap  and  clear  away,  as  grain,  re- 
move), clear  away,  remove,  <  ML.  debladare, 
clear  away  (grain),  <  de,  away,  +  bladum,  grain 
(carried  off  the  field),  <  L.  ablatum,  neut.  pp. 
of  auferre,  carry  off:  see  ablation.]  Id.  fort., 
the  quantity  of  earth  excavated  from  a  ditch  to 
form  a  parapet.     See  remblai. 

deblateratet,  v.  i.  [<  L.  deblateratus,  pp.  of 
deblaterare,  prate  of,  <  de  +  blaterare,  prate: 
see  blaterate.]    To  babble.     Coclceram. 

deboiset,  deboisht,  v.  Obsolete  forms  of  de- 
bauch. 

debonair  (deb-o-nar'),  a.  [<  ME.  debonaire, 
debonere,  <  OF.  de  bon  aire,  P.  debonnaire  =  Pr. 
de  bon  aire  =  Olt.  di  bon  aire,  di  buona  aria.  It. 
dibonaire,  dibonare,  dibonario,  courteous,  gen- 
tle, lit.  of  good  mien :  de,  <  L.  de,  of ;  bon,  <  L. 
bonus,  good;  aire,  njien:  see  air^.]  Of  gentle 
mien ;  of  pleasant  manners ;  courteous ;  affable ; 
attractive;  gay;  light-hearted.  . 

And  so  ledde  Gonnore  hir  cosin  that  was  feire,  and 
debonaire,  and  amyable  to  alle  peple. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  472. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair.    Milton,  L' Allegro,  1.  24. 
He  [Charles  II.]  was  a  Prince  of  many  virtues,  and  many 
greate  imperfections ;  debonaire,  easy  of  accesse. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.,  1686. 

debonairityt,  debonairtyt  (deb-o-nar'iti, 
-nar'ti),  n.    [ME.  debonairyte,  debonerete,  <  OF. 
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debonairete  (F.  dfbonnaireti  =  It.  dibonarieta), 

<  de  bon aire,  debonair:  see  debonair.']  Gentle- 
ness; courtesy;  debonairness.     Chaucer. 

Moche  she  hym  loved  tor  the  grete  debonerte  that  she 
hadde  in  hym  loimden.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  612. 

debonairly  (deb-o-nar'li),  adv.  Courteously; 
graciously;  elegantly;  with  a  genteel  air. 

Arthur  ansuerde  to  the  barouus  full  debonerly,  and  seide 
he  wolde  do  their  requeste,  or  eny  thinge  that  thei  wolde 
of  hym  desire.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  105. 

Your  apparel  sits  about  you  most  debonairly. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii.  1. 

I  received  Father  Ambrose  debonairly,  and  suffered  him 

to  steal  a  word  now  and  then  with  .  .  .  Roland  Graeme. 

Scott,  Abbot,  vi. 

debonairness  (deb-o-nar'nes),  ».  Courtesy; 
gentleness;  kindness;  elegance. 

I  will  go  to  the  Duke,  by  heaven !  with  all  the  gaiety 
and  debonairness  in  the  world. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  75. 

debonairtyt,  n.    See  debonairity. 

debosht,  deboshmentt,  etc.    See  debauch,  etc. 

debouch  (de-bosh' ),  V.  i.  [<  p.  deboucher  (=  It. 
diboccare),  emerge  from,  issue,  pass  out,  tr. 
open,  uncork,  <  de-,  from,  -I-  boucher,  stop  up,  < 
bouche,  mouth,  <  L.  bacca,  cheek.]  To  emerge 
or  pass  out ;  issue,  (a)  To  issue  or  march  out  of  a 
narrow  place,  or  from  a  defile,  as  troops. 

From  its  summit  he  could  descry  the  movements  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  their  battalions  debouching  on  the  plain, 
with  scarcely  any  opposition  from  the  French.  Prescott. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  .  .  .  travellers 
(whom  we  have  called  Pelasgians)  .  .  .  found  the  lands 
into  which  they  debouched  quite  bare  of  inhabitants. 

Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  167. 
(&)  In  phys.  geog. ,  to  issue  from  a  mountain :  said  of  a  river 
which  enters  a  plain  from  ^n  elevated  region.  [Rare.]  (c) 
In  av/it.,  to  open  out;  empty  or  pour  contents,  as  into  a 
duct  or  other  vessel:  as,  the  ureter  debouches  into  the 
bladder. 

d^bouch^  (de-bo-sha'))  «•  [F.,  <  d6bou,cher, 
open:  see  cie60Mc7j.]  An  opening.  Specifically — 
(a)  An  opening  for  trade  ;  a  market;  demand.  (&)  Milit, 
an  opening  in  works  for  the  passage  of  troops. 

Orders  were  given  to  make  all  preparations  for  assault 
on  the  6th  of  July.  The  dAbouch^s  were  ordered  widened 
to  afford  easy  egress,  while  the  approaches  were  also  to 
be  widened  to  admit  the  troops  to  march  through  four 
abreast.  (7.  5.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  655. 

debouchment  (de-bosh'ment),  n.  [<  F.  di- 
bouchement,  <  diboucher,  deTi'ouch.]  1.  The  act 
of  debouching. 

Although  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  its  relations 
and  manner  of  debouchment,  we  believe  that  it  [the  pia- 
matral  envelop  of  the  cerebral  arteries]  terminates  by 
funnel-shaped  openings  into  the  spaces  which  exist  over 
the  sulci.  E.  C.  Mann,  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  146. 

2.  An  outlet. 

deboutt.  i>.  t.  [<  OF.  debouter,  deboter,  debufer, 
put,  thrust,  or  drive  from,  expel,  depose,  <  de-, 
away,  +  bouter,  boter,  put,  thrust,  push:  see 
butt^.']     To  put  or  thrust  from. 

The  abbots  of  the  hermitage,  who  were  not  able  enough 
to  debovt  them  out  of  their  possessions. 

Time's  Storehouse,  208,  2.    {Latham.) 

debridement  (F.  pron.  da-bred'mon),  n.    [F., 

<  dSbrider,  unbridle,  <  d6-  priv.  -t-  bride,  bridle : 
see  bridle.]  In  surg.,  a  loosing  or  unbridling 
by  cutting  the  soft  parts,  as  around  a  wound 
or  an  abscess,  to  permit  the  passage  of  pus,  or 
for  the  removal  of  a  stricture  or  an  obstacle  of 
any  kind. 

debris  (de-bre'),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [<  F.  debris, 
fragments,  <  OP.  desbriser,  break  apart:  see  de- 
bruise,  and  cf.  breeze^.]  1.  Fragments;  rub- 
bish; ruins. 

Your  grace  is  now  disposing  of  the  debris  of  two  bishop- 
ricks,  among  which  is  the  deanery  of  Ferns. 

Svrlft,  To  Dorset. 
The  road  was  bounded  by  heavy  fences,  there  were  three 
wagons  abreast  of  each  other  hopelessly  broken  down,  and 
a  battery  of  horse-artillery  tangled  up  in  the  dibris. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  60. 

2.  In  geol.,  a  mass  of  rocky  fragments  irregu- 
larly accumulated  at  any  one  spot:  as,  the 
debris  at  the  base  of  a  cliff:  used  as  both  a 
singular  and  a  plural  by  French  and  English 
writers.     See  drift,  detritus,  and  screes. 

They  [the  moraines]  consist  of  the  debris  which  have 
been  brought  in  by  lateral  glaciers.  Lyell. 

debruiset,  u.  [<  ME.  debrusen,  debrisen,  break 
apart,  <  OF.  debrusier,  debruisier,  dcbrisier,  des- 
briser, break,  break  open,  bruise,  <  de-,  des-, 
apart,  -\r  brusier,  bruisier,  brisier,  briser,  break: 
see  de-  and  bruise.  Cf.  debris.]  I.  trans.  To 
break;  bruise. 

Our  giwes  [Jews]  debrusede  al  is  bones. 

Holy  Mood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 

n.  intrans.  To  be  bruised  or  hurt. 
Hii  ladde  hun  vpe  the  tour  &  hei,  &  made  him  huppe  to 

grounde ; 
He  hupte  &  debrusede,  &  diede  in  a  stounde. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  637. 


debruised 
lendlet. 
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debruised  (df-brozd'), j).  a.  [Pp.  of  debruise,  v.] 
In  her.,  surmounted  or  partly  covered  by  one  of 
the  ordinaries :  said  of  an  or- 
dinary or  other  bearing,  espe- 
cially of  a  representation  of  a 
beast,  as  a  lion. 

debt  (det),  n.  [The  6  was  ig- 
norantly  "restored"  in  E.  and 
F.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century;  it  is  not  found  in  ear- 
lier E.  Early  mod.  E.  and  ME. 
det,  usually  dette,  <  OF.  dette, 
dete,  later  sometimes  spelled  debte,  mod.  F.  dette 
=  Pr.  dente  =  Sp.  deuda  =  Pg.  divida  =  It.  detta, 
t.,  <  ML.  debita,  f.  (orig.  neut.  pi.)  (of.  OF.  det  = 
OSp.  deudo  =  It.  debito,  m.,  =  E.  debit,  q.  v.),  < 
L.  debitum,  neut.,  what  is  owed,  a  debt,  a  duty, 
neut.  pp.  of  debere,  owe,  oontr.  of  *dehibere,  lit. 
havefrom,<  de,  from,  -I-  habere  =  E.  have.  From 
the  same  source  are  debit,  a  doublet,  and  due, 
nearly  a  doublet,  of  debt;  also  debtor,  indebted, 
etc.]  1.  That  which  is  due  from  one  person 
to  another,  whether  money,  goods,  or  services, 
and  whether  payable  at  present  or  at  a  future 
time ;  that  which  one  person  is  bound  to  pay  to 
or  perform  for  another;  what  one  is  obliged  to 
do  or  to  suffer;  a  due;  a  duty;  an  obligation. 

This  curtysy  he  claymes  as  for  clere  det. 

Destruction  of  Troy,  1.  634. 
Thowghe  I  deye  to-daye  my  dettes  ar  quitte. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  100. 
Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
My  deep  debt  for  life  preserved 
A  better  meed  had  well  deserved.  Scott, 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  obligation  to  make 
payment,  as  of  money  or  services,  to  another; 
figuratively,  the  state  of  being  under  obligation 
in  general. 

There  was  one  that  died  greatly  in  debt :  well,  says  one, 
if  he  be  gone,  then  he  hath  can-led  five  hundred  ducats  of 
mine  with  him  into  the  other  world. 

Bacon,  Apophthegms.    {Latham.) 

When  yon  run  in  debt,  you  give  to  another  power  over 
your  liberty.  Franklin. 

She  considered  men  in  general  as  so  much  in  the  debt  of 
the  opposite  sex  that  any  individual  woman  had  an  un- 
limited credit  with  them.  The  Century,  XXX.  257. 

3 .  An  offense  requiring  reparation  or  expiation ; 
default  of  duty ;  a  trespass ;  a  sin. 

Forgive  us  our  debts.  Mat.  vi.  12. 

Action  of  debt,  in  law,  an  action  to  recover  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  alleged  to  be  due  on  contract. — Active  debt,  a 
debt  due  to  one. — Alimentary  debt.  See  alimentary. — 
Bill  of  debt.  See  WK3.— Bonded  debt.  See  bonded.— 
Crown  debt.  See  crowm.— Debt  of  bonor,  a  debt  not 
recognized  by  law,  but  resting  for  its  validity  on  the  honor 
of  the  debtor ;  especially,  a  debt  incurred  in  gambling  or 
betting. — Debt  of  natnre,  the  necessity  of  dying ;  death. 
—Fiduciary  debt,  a  debt  incuned  by  transactions  had 
in  a  relation  involving  special  trust  in  the  integrity  and 
fidelity  of  the  person  incurring  the  obligation,  as  that  of 
an  executor  or  an  attorney.— Floating  debt,  the  unfunded 
debt  of  a  government  or  corporation  ;  all  miscellaneous 
debts,  such  as  Exchequer  and  Treasury  bills  (in  the  case 
of  a  government),  promissory  notes,  drafts,  etc.,  maturing 
at  different  dates,  and  requiring  to  be  liquidated  or  re- 
newed, as  distinguished  from  funded  debt. — Funded 
debt,  floating  debt  which  has  been  converted  into  per- 
petual annuities,  as  in  the  case  of  British  consols,  or  into 
annuities  which  have  a  considerable  time  to  i-un,  or  into 
stock  or  bonds,  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  debtor 
after  a  specified  date,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
funded  loans  of  1881,  1891,  and  1907. —  Hypothecary 
debt,  a  debt  which  is  a  lien  on  an  estate. — In  one's  debt, 
under  a  pecuniary  or  moral  obligation  to  one. 

If  my  efforts  to  serve  yon  had  not  succeeded,  you  would 
have  been  in  my  debt  for  the  attempt. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  3. 
Judgment  debt,  a  debt  which  is  evidenced  by  legal 
record.—  liquid  debt,  a  debt  which  is  due  immediately 
and  unconditionally. —  National  debt,  a  sum  which  is 
owing  by  a  government  to  individuals  who  have  advanced 
money  to  it  for  public  purposes,  either  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  produce  of  particular  branches  of  the  revenue,  or 
on  credit  of  the  general  power  which  the  government 
possesses  of  levying  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  interest 
for  the  money  borrowed  or  to  repay  the  principal. — Pas- 
sive debt,  a  debt  which  one  owes.—  Rlvileged  debt, 
a  debt  which  is  to  be  paid  before  others  if  the  debtor 
should  become  insolvent.  The  privilege  may  result  from 
the  character  of  the  creditor,  as  when  the  debt  is  due  to 
the  government ;  or  from  the  nature  of  the  debt,  as  fu- 
neral expenses. — Small-debt  court,  a  coiu*t  for  the  re- 
coveiy  of  small  debts :  in  England,  a  county  court ;  in 
Scotland,  a  sheriff  court.— Small  debts,  in  law,  in  Eng- 
land, such  debts  as  are  usually  sued  for  in  the  county 
courts ;  in  Scotland,  debts  under  £12,  recoverable  by  sum- 
mary process  in  the  sheriff  court. 

debt-bookt  (det'buk),  n.    A  ledger.    Nares. 

debtedt  (det'ed),  p.  a.     [<  ME.  dettid,  owed: 
s&e  debt.]    Indebted;  obliged;  bounden. 
I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman.    Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1. 
She  whose  love  is  but  derived  from  me. 
Is  got  before  me  in  my  debted  duty. 
Middteton,  Massinger,  and  Rowley,  Old  Law,  i,  1. 

debtee  (de-te'),  n.     [<  debt  -t-  -ee.]    In  law,  a 
creditor;  one  to  whom  a  debt  is  due. 


decaceroas 


debtless  (defies),  a.    [<  ME.  detteles,  <  dette 
E.  debt,  +  -less.]    Free  from  debt  or  obligation. 
To  maken  him  lyve  by  his  propre  good, 
In  honour  detteles. 
Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.  (ed.  Morris),  1.  682. 

debtor  (det'or),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  detter;  <  ME. 
dettur,  dettour,  <  OF.  detor,  deteur^moA.  P.  det- 
teur  =  Pr.  deutor  =  §p.  deudor  =  Pg.  devedor  = 
It.  debitore  =  D.  debiteur  =  G.  Sw.  Dan.  debi- 
tor, <  L.  debitor,  a,  debtor,  lit.  an  ower,  <  debere 
owe :  see  debt]  One  who  owes  another  money' 
goods,  or  services ;  one  who  is  in  debt;  hence) 
one  under  obligations  to  another  for  advantages 
received,  or  to  do  reparation  for  an  injury  com- 
mitted ;  one  who  has  received  from  another  an 
advantage  of  any  kind.    Abbreviated  Dr. 

I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians. 

Rom.  i.  U. 

He  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.  Gal.  v.  3. 

In  Athens  an  insolvent  debtor  became  slave  to  his  cred- 
it™. Milford. 

Debtor  exchanges.  See  c?eari«j7-fto™e.— Debtors'  Act 
an  English  statute  of  1869  (32  and  33  Vict.,  c.  62)  abolish- 
ing imprisonment  for  debt,  with  certain  exceptions,  and 
punishing  fraudulent  debtors.  It  was  extended  to  Ire- 
land in  1872  (36  and  36  Vict.,  o.  67),  and  to  Scotland  in 
1880  (43  and  44  Vict.,  c.  34).  Such  a  statute  in  the  United 
States  is  commonly  called  an  insolvent  law  or  a  poor-law 
act.— Debtor  side  of  an  account,  the  part  of  an  ac- 
count in  which  debts  are  charged.  See  ddtit. — Judg- 
ment debtor,  a  debtor  by  force  of  a  judgment ;  one  vmo 
has  been  adjudged  to  be  indebted  to  another  by  a  re- 
covery in  favor  of  the  latter ;  one  whose  indebtedness 
has  been  sued  on,  imd  established  by  a  judgment.— Poor 
debtor,  one  who,  imprisoned  in  a  civil  action  for  debt,  is 
entitled  under  the  laws  of  several  States  to  be  discharged, 
after  a  short  period,  on  proof  of  poverty,  etc.— Poor 
debtor's  oath,  the  oath  of  poverty,  etc.,  taken  to  secure 
a  discbarge  when  imprisoned  for  debt. 
deburset  (df-bers'),  »■   [<  F.  debomser,  disburse, 

<  OF.  desbowrser,  whence  the  older  E.  form  dis- 
burse, q.  v.]    I,  trans.  To  pay  out;  disburse. 

X  certain  sum  was  promised  to  be  paid  to  the  Earl  of 
Ormond  in  consideration  of  what  he  had  debursed  for  the 
ai-my.  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  L  193. 

II.  intrans.  To  pay  money ;  make  disburse- 
ment. 

But  if  so  chance  thou  get  nought  of  the  man. 
The  widow  may  for  all  thy  charge  deburse. 

Wyatt,  How  to  Use  the  Court., 

debuscope  (de'bus-kop),  n.  [<  M.  Debus,  ihe 
inventor,  +  -scope,  <  Gr.  moirelv,  view.]  A  dou- 
ble mirror,  composed  of  two  polished  surfaces 
placed  at  an  angle  of  70°,  used  like  a  kalei- 
doscope to  repeat  a  pattern  or  other  object. 
It  was  invented  by  M.  Debus,  a  French  optician,  and  is 
used  in  preparing  geometrical  decorative  designs.  Also 
called  chromeidoscope. 

debut  (da-bii'),  »•  [P-,  the  lead,  first  throw  or 
stroke,  first  appearance,  <  dSbuter,  lead,  play 
first,  have  the  first  throw  or  stroke,  <  d^,  from, 
off,  -1-  buter,  throw  at  a  mark,  aim  at,  <  but,  a 
mark,  goal:  see  butt^.]  Begimoing;  first  at- 
tempt or  appearance ;  first  step :  used  specifi- 
cally of  a  first  appearance  in  society,  or  before 
the  public,  as  that  of  an  actor  or  an  actress  on 
the  stage. 

debutant  (da-b1i-ton'),  n.  [P.,  ppr.  of  dSbuter, 
make  one's  first  appearance:  see  dSbut.]  One 
who  makes  a  d6but ;  a  man  who  makes  his  first 
appearance  before  the  public. 

debutante  (da-bti-tonf),  «•  [P.,  fem.  ot  de- 
butant.] A  woman  appearing  for  the  first  time 
before  the  public  or  in  society ;  specifically,  an 
actress  or  a  singer  making  her  first  appearance 
in  public,  or  a  young  woman  during  her  first 
season  in  society. 

Floral  offerings  pour  in  from  relatives,  and  from  family 
friends  who  have  already  an  acquaintauce  with  the  d&nt. 
tante.    Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  164. 

debutmentt,  «.    [<  d^but  +  -ment.]    D^hut. 

The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  of  William  Shakspeare's 

debutment,  and  that  of  twenty  others,  on  the  stage  of  life. 

Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote,  p.  xm. 

debyllet,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  dibble''-. 

dec.  An  abbreviation  (a)  [cap.]  of  December; 
(b)  of  decani  ;  (c)  of  deerescendo. 

deca-.  [L.,  etc.,  deea-,  <  Gr.  (Si/ca,  for  <>6imv  = 
L.  decern  =  B.  ten:  see  decimal  and  ten.]  An 
element  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning '  ten. 

Decacera  (de-kas'e-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
decacerus,  teTi-h.oriie&.  seedecacerous.]  The  ten- 
armed  cephalopods :  contrasted  with  Octocera. 
The  name  is  given  as  an  alternative  of  Decapods,  m  the 
view  that  the  arms  or  rays  of  cephalopods  are  not  w  oe 
regarded  as  feet,  or  because  Decapoda  is  preoccupied  lor 
crustaceans.    Also  Becacerata. 

decacerous  (de-kas'e-rus),  a.   [<  NL.  deeacerus, 

<  Gr.  deKo,  =  E.  ten, '+  idpai,  horn.]  Having  ten 
horns,  or  ten  tentacles,  arms,  or  other  processes 
likened  to  horns ;  specifloally,  pertaining  to  the 
Decacera ;  decapodous,  as  a  cephalopod. 


decachord 

decachord  (dek'a-idrd),  n.  [<  LL.  decachor- 
dum,  <  Gr.  SeK&xop6ov,  prop.  neut.  of  deKaxopdog, 
ten-stringed,  <  diim,  =B.  ten,  +  xop^^,  a  string, 
cord,  chord.]  1.  A  musical  instrument  wiwi 
ten  strings;  specifically,  an  obsolete  Preneli 
musical  instrument  of  the  guitar  class  having 
ten  strings. 

Thou  City  of  the  Lord ! 
Whose  everlasting  music 
Is  the  glorious  decachord ! 
J.  M.  Neale,  tr.  of  Bernard  of  Cluny's  Horse  NovissimsB. 

St.  Something  consisting  of  ten  parts ;  a  bun- 
dle consisting  of  ten  things  bound,  as  it  were, 
together. 
decachordont  (dek-a-k6r'don),  n.  [<  Gr.  dem- 
xopiov,  neat,  of  Seicaxopdoe"  ten-stringed:  see 
decachord.']    Same  as  decachord,  2. 

A  decachordon  of  ten  quodlibetical  questions  concerning 
religion  and  state.      Bp.  Watson,  Quodlibets  of  Beligiou. 

Decacrenidia  (dek''''a-kre-nid'i-a),  71.  pi.  {KL., 
i  Gr.  dixa,  =  E.  ten,  +  KprjviSum,  dim.  of  npf/vTi, 
fountain.]  A  ^oup  of  pneumonophorous  holo- 
thurians,  constituted  by  the  genus  Ehopalodina 
(which  see).    Bronn. 

decacuminated  (de-ka-ku'mi-na-ted),  a.  [<  L. 
decacnminatus,  pp.  of  decacuminare,  cut  the  top 
off,  <  de,  from,  +  cacumen,  a  point.]  Having 
the  top  out  off. 

decad,  decade  (dek'ad,  -ad),  n.  [<  F.  dicade  = 
Sp.  decada  =  Pg.  decada  =  It.  deeade,<.  L.  decas 
(decad-),  <  Gr.  demq  (SeKad-),  the  number  ten,  a 
company  of  ten,  <  d^Ka  =  E.  ten.]  1.  The  num- 
ber ten;  in  a  Pythagorean  or  cabalistic  sense, 
as  an  element  of  the  universe,  the  tetractys  or 
quaternary  number,  in  this  sense  the  form  decad  is 
exclusively  used.  The  decad  was  considered  significant 
SB  being  the  base  of  numeration  and  potentially  embra- 
cing all  numbers,  and  thus  representing  the  cosmos  or 
its  source.  It  was  further  considered  as  highly  significant 
tliat  the  decad  is  1  +  2  +  3  -I-  4,  for  four  naturally  sug- 
gests organic  perfection,  since  melodies  and  other  com- 
positions are  best  divided  into  four  parts,  and  for  other 
reasons ;  so  that  the  greatness  of  Pythagoras  as  a  philoso- 
pher was  summed  up  in  his  title  of  "  revealer  of  the  qua- 
ternary number. "  By  cabalists  it  is  considered  important 
as  being  the  number  of  the  commandments. 

All  numbers  and  all  powers  of  numbers  appeared  to 
them  [the  I'ythagoreans]  to  be  comprehended  in  the  decad, 
which  is  therefore  called  by  Fhilolaus  great,  all-powerful, 
and  all-producing,  the  beginning  and  the  guide  of  the  di- 
vine and  heavenly,  as  of  the  terrestrial  life, 

Zeller,  Presocratic  Phil.,  tr,  by  Alleyne,  i,  427. 

2.  A  set  of  ten  objects ;  ten  considered  as  a 
■whole  or  unit.  Specifically — 3.  A  period  of 
ten  consecutive  years.  [In  this  sense  the  form 
decade  is  more  common.] 

So  sleeping,  so  aroused  from  sleep, 
Thro'  sunny  decads  new  and  strange, 

Or  gay  quinquenniads,  would  we  reap 
The  flower  and  quintessence  of  change. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  L'Envoi. 

Decade,  which  began  with  denoting  any  "aggregate  of 
ten,"  has  now  come  to  mean  "decennium"  or  "space  of 
ten  years,"  F.  Hail,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  304. 

4.  In  rrnisic^  a  group  of  ten  tones,  having  pre- 
cise acoustical  relations  with  one  another,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  explain  and  correct  problems 
in  harmony  and  modulation,  it  consists  of  two 
complete  trines,  the  first  based  on  the  root  or  assumed 
starting-tone,  and  the  second  a  perfect  fifth  above  the 
first,  together  with  two  incomplete  trines,  one  above  and 
the  other  below  the  complete.  It  contains  two  heptads, 
which  have  a  common  cell  (or  fundamental  group  of 
tones).    Compare  duodene. 

6.  A  division  of  a  literary  work  containing  ten 
parts  or  books. 

The  best  part  of  the  thyrd  Decade  in  Liuie,  is  in  a  manor 
translated  out  of  the  thyrd  and  rest  of  Polibius. 

Aseham,  The  Scholemaster,  p,  130, 

C  Same  as  deead  ring Decad  ring,  a  ring  having 

knobs  or  bosses  on  the  circum- 
lerence,  usually  ten  of  one  form 
"for  the  aves,  one  for  the  pater, 
and  sometimes  a  twelfth  for  the 
credo:  usedlikearosaryinnum 
bering.  Also  called  rosary  rin^ 

decadal  (dek'a-dal),  a.  [< 
decad  +  -al.]  "Pertaining 
to  or  comprising  ten ;  con- 
sisting of  tens. 

decadation  (dek-a-da'- 
shon),  n.  [<  decad  + 
-atMn.]  In  mvsic,  the  theory,  process,  or  act 
of  passing  from  one  deead  to  another  related 
decad :  a  generalized  statement  of  modulation. 

decade,  n.    See  decad. 

decadence  (de-ka'dens),  <».  [<  P.  dicadence  = 
Sp.  Pg.  decadencia  =  It.  decadenza,  <  ML.  de- 
eadenUa,  decay,  <  ML.  *decaden(t-)s,  decaying: 
see  decadent,  and  cf .  cadence.]  A  falling  off  or 
away;  the  act  or  process  of  falling  into  an  in- 
ferior condition  or  state ;  the  process  or  state  of 
decay;  deterioration. 


Decad  Rinff.with  ten  knobs 
for  the  aves,  one  for  the  pater, 
and  the  seal  for  the  credo. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  one  remarkable  feature  of 
the  mtellectual  movement  that  preceded  Christianity  was 
the  gradual  decadence  of  patriotism. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II,  148. 

The  Decadence,  specifically,  the  last  centuries  of  the 
Koman  empire. 

decadency  (de-ka'den-si),  n.  Same  as  deca- 
dence.    [Rare'.] 

decadent  (de-ka'dent),  a.  and  re.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
decadente,<ML.''deeaden{1^)s,  ppr.  of  *decadere, 
decay:  see  decay.]  I.  a.  Falling  away;  decay- 
ing; deteriorating. 

In  the  claasicallanguage [Sanskrit], the  aoristisadeco- 
dent  formation.  Whitney,  Amer.  .Jour.  PhiloL.V,  266, 

II.  re.  One  who  or  that  which  exhibits  deca- 
dence or  deterioration  ;  specifically,  one  whose 
literary  or  artistic  work  is  supposed  to  show 
the  marks  of  decadence:  applied  especially  to 
a  certain  group  of  French  writers  and  artists. 

decadianome  (dek-a-di'a-nom),  re.  [<  Gr.  (J&a, 
=  E.  ten,  -f  d(o;vo;/^, 'distribution,  <  Smviiietv,  dis- 
tribute, <  Sia,  through,  -I-  vkjieiv,  distribute.] 
In  math.,  a  quartic  surface  (a  dianome)  having 
ten  conical  points. 

decadistt  (dek'a-dist),  re.  [<  decad  +  -ist.] 
One  who  writes  a  work  in  ten  parts. 

decadrachm,  ».    See  delcadrachm. 

decagon  (dek'a-gon),  re.  [=  F.  d4eagone  =  Sp. 
decdgono  =  Pg.  It.  decagono,  <  Gr.  ScKa,  =  E.  ten, 
+  yavia,  an  angle.]  In  geom.,  a  plane  figure 
having  ten  sides  and  ten  angles.  When  all  the 
sides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  a  regular  deca- 
gon. 

decagonal  (de-kag'a-nal),  a.  [=  F.  decagonal; 
as  decagon  +  -al,]  Pertaining  to  or  being  a 
decagon ;  having  ten  sides. 

decagram,  decagramme  (dekVgram),  ».  [< 
F.  decagramme  =  Sp.  decdgramb,  <  Gr.  tJe/ca,  = 
E.  ten,  +  ypd/i/xa,  a  certain  weight,  >  F.  gramme, 
gram:  seegram^.]  In  the  metricsy  stem,  n-weight 
of  10  grams,  equal  to  154.32349  grains.  It  is  0.353 
ounce  avoirdupois,  or  0,3215  ounce  troy.  Also 
dekagram. 

decagyn  (dek'a-jin),  n.  [=  F.  d^cagyne  =  Sp. 
decdgino  =  'Pg'.'decagyno,  <  Gr.  dexa,  =  E.  ten,  + 
ywfi,  a  female.]  In  iot.,  a  plant  having  ten 
pistils. 

Decagynia  (dek-a-jin'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see 
decagyn.]  The  name  given  by  Linnseus  to  the 
tenth  order  in  the  first  thirteen  classes  of  his 
vegetable  system,  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  ten  styles. 

decagynian  (dek-a-jin'i-an),  a.  Same  as  de- 
cagynous. 

decagynous  (de-kaj'i-nus),  a.  [As  decagyn  -h 
-ousT]    In  bat.,  having  ten  pistils. 

decahedral  (dek-ajie'dral),  a.  [<  decahedron 
+  -al.]    In  geom."  liaving  ten  faces. 

decahedron  (dek-a-he'dron),  re.  [=  F.  decaMre 
=  It.  decaedro,<.  ISfL.  decahedron,  <  Gr.  icKa,  =  E. 
ten,  +  eSpa,  a  seat,  base,  =  E.  settle,  a  seat :  see 
settle^,  seat,  sit]  ■  In  geom.,  a  solid  having  ten 
faces. 

decaidt,  v.  i.  [<  ML.  *decadere,  decay:  see  de- 
cay.]   To  fall  away;  decay.     [Scotch.] 

Decaisnea (de-ka'ne-a  orde-kas'ne-a),  re.  [NL., 
after  Joseph  Decais'ne,  a  French  botanist  (1807- 
82).]  A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Ber- 
beridacece,  discovered  on  the  Himalaya,  7,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  but  one  species,  Z),  in- 
signis.  It  sends  up  several  erect  stalks  like  walking-sticks, 
bearing  leaves  2  feet  long.  Its  fruit,  which  resembles  a 
short  cucumber,  is  palatable,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Lepchas 
of  Sikkira, 

decalcification  (de-kal'^si-fl-ka'shon),  re.  [<  de- 
calcify +  -ation:  see  -fy.]  The  removal  of  cal- 
careous matter,  as  from  bones ;  specifically,  in 
dentistry,  the  removal  of  the  hardening  element 
of  the  teeth  by  chemical  agency. 

decalcify  (de-kal'si-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
calcified, ppr.  decalcifying.  [<  de-  priv.  +  cal- 
cify.] To  deprive  of  lime,  as  bones  or  teeth  of 
their  calcareous  matter. 

If  dentine  has  been  decalcifled  at  any  place  by  the  ac- 
tion of  acids,  it  undergoes  putrefaction  under  the  influ- 
ence of  bacteria  which  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  any  spe- 
cific species.  Nature,  XXX.  140. 

decalcomania  (de-kal-ko-ma'ni-ii),  n.  [<  F.  de- 
calcomanie,  <  decalquer,  counter-trace,  +  Gr. 
fiavia,  madness.]  The  practice  or  process  of 
transferring  pictures  to  marble,  porcelain, 
glass,  wood,  and  the  like,  it  consists  usually  in  sim- 
ply gumming  a  film  bearing  a  colored  print  to  the  object, 
and  then  removing  the  paper  backing  of  the  film  by  aid  of 
warm  water,  the  colored  image  remaining  fixed. 

decalet  (dek'a-let),  re.  [<  Gr.  Sena,  =  E.  ten,  + 
dim. -let.]-  A'stanzaof  ten  lines.    [Humorous.] 

decaliter,  decalitre  (dek'a-le-t6r),  re.  [<  P.  de- 
calitre =  Sp.  decdlitro  =  Pg.  It.  decalitro,  <  Gr. 
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Sim,  =  E.  ten,  +  P.  litre :  see  liter.]  In  the  met- 
ric system,  a  measure  of  capacity,  containing 
10  liters,  or  610.2  cubic  inches,  almost  exact- 
ly equal  to  2\  imperial  gallons,  or  2,64  United 
States  (wine)  gallons.    Also  dekaliter. 

decalitron  (dek-a-lit'ron),  II.;  pi.  decalitra{-rst). 
[<  Gr.  deiMuTpov,  a  coin  worth  ten  /l(Tpa(,  neiit. 
of  SeicdXiTpog,  worth  ten  Urpai,  <  dena,  =  E.  ten, 
+  lirpa,  a  silver  coin  of  Sicily:  see  liter,  litra.] 
In  anc.  numismatics,  the  Syracusan  name  of  the 
didrachm  of  the  Attic  standard. 

decalogist  (de-kal'o-jist),  re.  [As  decalogue  + 
-ist.]  One  who  explains  or  comments  on  the 
decalogue. 

Through  which  [languages]  he  miraculously  travelled, 
without  any  guide,  except  Mr.  Dod,  the  decalogist. 

Preface  to  J.  Gregory's  Posthuma  (1650), 

decalogrie  (dek'a-log),  re.  [Formerly  also  deca- 
loge,  <^ME.  decaloge;  <  P.  decalogue  =  Sp.  de- 
cdlogo  =  Pg.  It.  decalogo,  <  LL.  decalogus,  < 
Gr.  deK&^og,  the  deoalogud,  <  diKd',  =  B.  ten, 
+  7i.6yoQ,  a  word,  speech,  <  Myuv,  say,  speak.] 
The  ten  commandments  or  precepts  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  in  Exodus,  by  God  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  originally  written 
on  two  tables  of  stone. 

The  grossest  kind  of  slander  is  that  which  in  the  deca- 
logue is  called  bearing  false  testimony  against  our  neigh- 
bouj'.  Barrow,  Sermons,  I.  xvii. 

Men  who  can  hear  the  Decalogue,  and  feel 
No  self-reproach. 

Wordsworth,  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

decamalee,  n.    See  dikamali. 

Decameronic  (de-kam-e-ron'ik),  a.  [<  Decame- 
ron (<  It.  Decamerone)"  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to 
or  imitating  the  Decameron,  a  celebrated  col- 
lection of  tales  by  Boccaccio. 

decamerous  (de-kam'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Mm,  = 
E.  ten,  +  fiipoQ,  part.]  In  hot.,  having  the 
parts  of  the  flower  in  tens.  Sometimes  written 
W-merous. 

decameter,  decametre  (dek'a-me-tfer),  re.  [< 
P.  d^camitre  =  Sp.  decdmetro  =  Pg.  It.  decame- 
tro,  a  length  of  ten  meters  (cf.  Gr.  demfieTpog,  of 
ten  (poetical)  meters),  <  Gr.  6kKa,  =  E.  ten,  + 
fiirpov,  a  measure,  meter,  >F.  mitre,  E.  meter.] 
In  the  metric  system,  a  measure  of  length,  con- 
sisting of  10  meters,  and  equal  to  393.7  English 
inches,  or  32.8  feet.    Also  dekameter. 

decamp  (de-kamp'),  v.  i.  [<  P.  d^eamper,  for- 
merly descamper  (>  E.  discamp)  (=  Sp.  Pg.  de- 
campar),  <  L.  de-,  away,  +  campus,  camp.]  1. 
To  depart  from  a  camp  or  camping-ground ; 
break  camp ;  march  off :  as,  the  army  decamped 
at  six  o'clock. 

The  army  of  the  King  of  Portugal  was  at  Elvas  on  the 
22nd  of  the  last  month,  and  was  to  decamp  on  the  24th. 

Tatler,  No.  11. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  to  depart  quickly,  secret- 
ly, or  unceremoniously;  take  one's  self  off;  run 
away:  as,  he  decamped  suddenly. 

My  tTncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  decamped  from 
my  father's  house  in  town.    Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  ti. 

The  fathers  were  ordered  to  decamp,  and  the  house  wa^ 
once  again  converted  into  a  tavern.    Goldsmith,  Essays,  v. 

3.  To  camp.     [Rare.] 

The  first  part  of  the  ascent  [of  the  mountain]  is  steep, 
covered  with  chesnut,  hazel,  and  beech ;  it  leads  to  a  plain 
spot  on  the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  Urukes  were  decamp- 
ing. Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II,  ii,  120. 

decampment  (de-kamp'ment),  re.  [<  F.  d^- 
campement  (=  ^p.  Pg.  decampamentd),  <  de- 
camper,  decamp :  see  decamp.]  Departure  from 
a  camp;  a  marching  off.     [Rare.] 

decanal  (dek'a-nal),  a.  [<  LL.  decanus,  a  dean : 
see  dean^.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  dean  or  a  dean- 
ery. 

In  his  rectorial  as  well  as  decanal  residence,  he  would 
be  near  his  friend.  Churton,  A.  Nowell,  p.  78. 

3.  Same  as  decani. 

The  pall-bearers  and  executors  in  the  seats  on  the  dec- 
anal side ;  the  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  the 
cantorial  side.  Malone,  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

decanate  (dek'a-nat),  n.  [<  ML.  decanatus, 
the  office  or  dignity  of  a  deoanus,  a  chief  of  ten : 
see  dean^.]  In  octroi.,  a  third  part,  or  ten  de- 
grees, of  a  zodiacal  sign  assigned  to  a  planet, 
in  which  it  has  the  least  possible  essential  dig- 
nity. 

decander  (de-kan'der),  re.  [<  P.  decandre,  etc., 
<  Gr.  6iKa,  =  E.  ten,  +  avr/p  (avdp-),  a  man,  male.] 
In  iot.,  a  plant  having  ten  stamens. 

Decandria  (de-kan'dri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL. ;  see 
decander.]  The  tenth  class  of  plants  in  the 
artificial  system  of  Linnssus,  characterized  by 


Decandrous  Flower  of  Cerastiunt 
aquaticuvt. 
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the  presence  of  ten  equal  and  distinct  stamens 
and  one  or  more  pistils,  it  included  the  genera  Di- 
anthu^^,    Lychnis,   Ceras- 

Hum,  Saxifraga,  Sedum,  r\  O^ 

Oxalis,  etc.  rxiJ/T)^     y'l^ 

decandrous,  decan- 

drian  (de-kan'drus, 

-dri-an),  a.    In  boL, 

having  ten  stamens. 
decane   (dek'an),  n. 

[<  Gr.  di/ca,  =  E.  <f;i, 

+  -0He.]  Ahydrocar- 

bon  (C10H22)  which 

may  be  regarded,  as 

a  polymer  of  amyl 

{C^H-n),     and     the 

only  form  in  which 

this  radical  can  be 

made  to  exist  in  the 

free  state.    It  is  a  paraffin  found  in  coal-tar. 

See  amyl"^. 
decangular  (de-kang'gu-lar),  o.    [<  Gr.  d&a,  = 

E.  ten,  +  L.  angulus,  an  angle.]    Having  ten 

.  angles. 

decani  (de-ka'ni),  a.     [L.,  gen.  of  decanus,  a 

dean.]     I&ccles.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  dean: 

as,  the  decani  staU  of  the  choir.    Also  decanal. 

Abbreviated  dec Decani  side,  the  south  aide,  or  the 

side  on  the  right  o£  one  facing  the  altar :  opposed  to  the 

cantoris  side :  so  called  because  in  a  cathedral  the  dean's 

stall  is  on  that  side.   Now  used  in  reference  to  the  chancel 

of  any  church. 
decant  (df-kanf),  v.  t.    [<  F.  decanter  =  Sp.  Pg. 

decantar  ==  It.  decantare,  <  NL.  decantare  (in 

chem.),  decant,  prob.  <  L.  de,  down,  +  ML.  ean- 

tus,  canthus,  a  side,  corner:  see  cant^.']    To  pour 

off  gently,  as  liquor  from  its  sediment;  pour 

from  one  vessel  into  another. 

They  attend  him  daily  as  their  chief, 
Decant  his  wine,  and  carve  his  heef. 
The  excess  of  acid  was  decanted,  and  the  crystals  dried 

on  a  plate  of  porous  porcelain. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  401. 

decantate^t  (df-kan'tat),  v.  t.  [<  NL.  decan- 
tatus,  pp.  of  decantare,  decant:  see  decant.^  To 
decant. 

decantate^t  (df-kan'tat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  decan- 
tatus,  pp.  of  decantare,  chant,  chant  much,  L. 
repeat  a  charm,  repeat  anything  often,  also 
leave  off  singing,  <  de-  +  cantare,  sing:  see 
chant,  cant^.']     To  chant;  celebrate  in  song. 

Yet  were  we  not  able  suflBciently  to  decantate,  sing,  and 
set  forth  His  praises. 

Becan,  Works  (ed.  Parker  Soc),  I.  182. 

It  [Xombardy]  seeraeth  to  me  to  be  the  very  Elysian 
fields,  so  much  deeantated  ...  by  the  verses  of  Poets. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  113. 

decantation  (de-kan-ta'shon),  n.  [<  decant  + 
-ation  ;  =  P.  decantation,  etc.]  The  act  of  pour- 
ing liquor  gently  from  its  lees  or  sediment,  or 
from  one  vessel  into  another. 

The  fluid  was  allowed  to  stand  in  a  decantation  glass 
protected  from  dust  by  a  glass  shade,  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  XXXVIII.  464. 

decanter  (de-kan't6r),  n.  \<.  decant  +  -er^.']  1. 
A  vessel  used  for  receiving  decanted  liquors ; 
especially,  a  glass  bottle,  more  or  less  orna- 
mental in  character,  into  which  wine  or  other 
liquor  is  poured  for  use  on  the  table. —  2.  One 
who  decants  liquors. 

decapetalous  (dek-a-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rfs/ca, 
=  E.  ten,  +  iriTOAovl'leaji  (mod.  petal).  ]  In  hot., 
having  ten  petals. 

decapnyllous  (dek-a-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  SeKa,  =  E. 
ten,  +  ^vX/mv  =  Ij.  folium,  leaf.]  In  hot. ,  having 
ten  leaves. 

decapitalize  (de-kap'i-ta-liz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  decasualized,  ppr.  decapitalizing.  [<  de- 
priv.  -I-  capitalize.']  To  reduce  from  the  rank 
or  position  of  a  capital  city,  or  from  a  position 
of  central  importance. 

If  Rome  could  not  be  decajritalized  without  war. 

Daily  Telegraph  (London),  Jan.  13, 1882. 

decapitate  (df-kap'i-tat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
decapitated,  ppr.  decapitating.  [<  ML.  decapi- 
tatus,  pp.  of  decapitare  {>  P.  dScapiter  =  Pr.  des- 
capitar,  decapitar  =  Sp.  Pg.  decapitar  =  It.  de- 
capitare),  behead,  <  L.  de,  off,  -I-  caput  (capit-), 
head.]    1.  To  behead ;  cut  off  the  head  of. 

Decapitate  Laocobn,  and  his  knotted  muscles  will  still 
express  the  same  dreadful  suffering  and  resistance. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  167. 

In  Germanic  nations,  as  is  well  known,  culprits  were 
decapitated  by  means  of  the  heavy-bladed  broad  two- 
handed  sword.  jV.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  282. 

2.  To  remove  from  office  summarily.     [Slang, 

decapitation (de-kap-i-ta'shpn),  n.  [=F.  decap- 
itation =  Sp.  decapitadon  =  Pg.  decapitafoo  = 
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It.  decapitazione,  <  ML.  deeapitatio(n-),  <  decap- 
/tojp,  behead:  see  decapitate.]  1.  The  act  of 
beheading. —  3.  Summary  removal  from  office. 
[Slang,  U.  S.] 

decapite  (de-kap-i-ta'),  «•  [P-  dScapit^,  pp.  of 
decapiter,  decapitate.]  In  /jec,  having  the  head 
cut  off  smoothly:  said  of  an  animal  used  as  a 
bearing.    Also  deffait.    Compare  couped. 

decapod  (dek'a-p6d),  a.  and  m.  [<  NL.  decapits 
(neut.  pi.  decdpoda),  <  Gr.  fSEJcaTrouf,  having  ten 
feet  (used  only  in  sense  of  'ten  feet  long'),  '. 
Sena,  =  E.  ten,  +  irovg  QkoS-)  =  E.  foot.]  I.  a. 
Having  ten  feet,  as  a  crustacean,  or  ten  rays  or 
arms,  as  a  cephalopod;  pertaining  to  the  Decapo- 
da  in  either  sense.  Also  decapodal,  decapodous, 
II.  n.  1 .  In  Crustacea,  a  decapodous  or  ten- 
footed  crustacean,  as  a  crab,  lobster,  shrimp, 
or  prawn;  one  of  the  Decapoda. — 2.  In  Mol- 
lusca,  a  decacerous  or  ten-armed  cephalopod; 
one  of  the  Decapoda. 
Also,  rarely,  decapode. 

Decapoda  (de-kap'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  decapus,  having  ten  feet:  see  decapod.] 

1 .  The  ten-footed  crustaceans ;  those  Crustacea 
which  have  five  pairs  of  legs  or  ambiilatory 
appendages,  at  least  one  pair  of  which  is  che- 
late ;  an  order  of  podophthalmie  or  stalk-eyed 
Crustacea.  See  cuts  under  PodopJithalmia  and 
stalk-eyed.  They  have  the  branchise  inclosed  in  special 
lateral  thoracic  receptacles;  a  large  dorsal  carapace  or 
cephalothoracic  shield,  formed  by  fusion  of  the  cephalic 
and  thoracic  somites,  and  usually  prolonged  in  front  as  a 
iDeak  or  rostrum ;  gnathites  or  mouth-parts  consisting  of  a 
■pair  of  mandibles,  two  pairs  of  maxillse,  and  three  pairs  of 
maxillipeds  or  foot-jaws ;  and  five  pairs  of  ambulatory  legs, 
the  first  pair  of  which  is  usually  enlarged,  and  otherwise 
modified  into  great  pincer-like  claws  or  chelipeds.  The 
shell  is  regularly  shed,  annually  or  oftener,  as  long  as  the 
animal  continues  to  grow.  The  order  presents  two  ex- 
tremes of  form,  according  to  the  development  and  con- 
stiiiction  of  the  abdominal  segments  or  "tail."  In  the 
long-tailed  or  macrurous  Decapoda,  as  the  lobster,  shrimp, 
prawn,  and  crawfish,  the  abdomen  is  protruded,  jointed, 
and  flexible.  In  the  short-tailed  or  brachyurous  Decapo- 
da, as  the  crabs,  it  is  reduced  and  folded  under  the  tho- 
rax, forming  the  apron.  Various  intermediate  conditions 
are  also  found,  as  in  the  hermit-crabs.  In  consequence, 
the  Decapoda  are  divided  into  Macrura  and-  Brachyura, 
with  or  without  an  intermediate  group  Anximura.  See 
these  words. 

2.  The  ten-armed  cephalopods;  a  division  of 
the  dibranchiate  or  acetabuliferous  Cephalopo- 
da, as  distinguished  from  Octopoda,  having  two 
long  tentacles  or  cephalic  processes  (besides 
the  eight  arms  or  rays),  bearing  suckers  only 
at  their  ends :  also  called  Decacera.  The  division 
includes  all  except  the  Octopodidoe  and  Argonautidce,  or 
the  cuttles,  calamaries,  squids,  etc.,  of  such  families  as 
SpirvZidoe,  Belemnitidce^  Sepiidce,  Sepiolidce,  Loliginidce, 
CkiroteuthidcB,  Loligopsidoe,  and  Cran£hiidoe.  See  second 
cut  under  cuttle. 

decapodal  (de-kap'o-dal),  a.  [<  decapod  +  -al.] 
Same  as  decapod. 

decapode  (dek'a-pod),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  deca- 
pod.   [Bare.]  " 

decapodiform  (dek-a-pod'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL. 
decapus  (-pod-),  decapod,  +  L.  forma,  shape.] 
In  entom.,  similar  in 
form  to  a  lobster  or 
crawfish :  applied  to  cer- 
tain aquatic,  carnivo- 
rous, hexapodlarvEe  with 
elongate  tapering  bod- 
ies, and  swimming-lami- 
naa  on  the  tail.  The 
young  of  the  coleopter- 
ous Dytiscus  and  the 
neuropterous  Agrion  are 
examples  of  this  form. 

decapodous  (de-kap'a- 
dus),  a.  [<  decapod  + 
-oiw.]    Same  as  decapod. 

Decapterygiit  (de-kap- 
te-rij'i-i),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<"Gr.  Sma,  =  E.  ten,  + 
nrepv^  (vrepvy-),  a  fin.] 
An  order  of  fishes,  con- 
taining those  with  ten 
fins.  Bloch  and  Schneider. 

decarbonate  (de-kar'bo- 
nat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  decarbonated,  ppr.  de- 
carbonating. [=  P.  decarbonater ;  as  de-  priv. 
-I-  carbonate,  v.]    To  deprive  of  carbon. 

decarbonization  (de-kar'bp-ni-za'shon),  n.  [< 
decarbonize  +  -ation.]  Same  as  decarburiza- 
tion. 

decarbonize  (de-kar'bp-niz),  w.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
decarbonized,  ppr.  decarbonizing.  [=  P.  d4car- 
boniser;  as  de-  priv.  +  carbonize.]  Same  as 
decarburize. 

decarburization  (de-kar"bu-ri-za'shon),  n.  [= 
P.  decarburisation ;  as  decarburize  +  -ation.] 


Decapodiform  larva  {Dytis- 
cus tnar^nalis)  devouring  an 
ephemend  larva. 
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The  process  of  depriving  of  carbon :  as,  the  de- 
carburization  of  cast-iron  (a  process  resorted  to 
in  order  to  convert  oast-iron  into  steel,  or  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  state  of  malleable  iron).  Also 
decarburisation,  decarbonization. 

decarburize  (de-kar'bu-riz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
decarburized,  ppr.  decarburizing.  [<  de-  priv. 
-I-  carburize.  Of.  P.  dScarburer.]  To  deprive 
wholly  or  in  part  of  carbon:  the  opposite  oi 
carburize.  Thus,  cast-iron  is  partly  decarburized  in 
making  steel;  pig-iron  is  decarburized  by  cementation. 
See  cementation.    Also  decarburi^e^decarbonize. 

decardt  (de-kard'),  V.  t.  [<  de-  +  card^.  See 
discard.]    To  discard. 

Pedro.  I  would  not  task  those  sins  to  me  committed. 

Bod.  You  cannot,  sir ;  you  have  cast  those  by,  decarded 

'em.  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  2. 

decardinalize  (de-kar'di-nal-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret,  and 
pp.  decardinalized,  ppr.  decardinalizing.  [=p. 
dicardinaliser ;  as  de-  priv.  -t-  cardinal  +  4ze.] 
To  depose  from  the  rank  of  cardinal.    [Eare.] 

He  [the  Cardinal  of  Guise]  is  but  young,  and  they  speak 

of  a  Bull  that  is  to  come  from  Borne  to  decardimdwe  Mm. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  19. 

decare  (de-kar'),  «•  [<  P.  decare,  <  Gr.  dka,  = 
E.  ten,  +  P.  are :  see  are^.]  In  the  metric  sys- 
tem, a  superficial  measure,  equal  to  ten  times 
the  are  — that  is,  a  thousand  square  meters,  or 
very  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  English  acre. 

decarnationf  (de-kar-na'shpn),  n.  [<  de-  priv. 
-t-  carnation,  after  incarnation.]  The  putting 
off  or  laying  aside  of  carnality  or  fleshly  lusts. 

For  God's  incarnation  inableth  man  for  his  own  decar- 
nation,  as  I  may  say,  and  devesture  of  carnality. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  ii.  1. 

decasemic  (dek-a-se'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Ssmarifto;, 
<  (Jf/ca,  ten,  -I-  ofj'fm,  a  sign,  ajjfielov,  a  sign,  mark, 
note,  unit  of  metrical  measurement,  mora.] 
In  anc.  pros. ,  consisting  of  ten  units  of  metrical 
measurement:  as,  a  decasemic  colon. 

decasepalous  (dek-a-sep'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  dim,  = 
E.  ten,  +  NL.  sepaium,  sepal.]  In  bot.,  having 
ten  sepals. 

decastere  (dek'a-ster),  n.  [<  P.  d^casth-e,  <  Gr. 
SeKa,  =  E.  ten,  +  P.  stere,  <  Gr.  arepedg,  solid: 
see  stere.]  In  the  metric  system,  a  solid  mea- 
sure, ten  times  the  stere  or  cubic  meter,  and 
nearly  equal  to  13.08  cubic  yards.  Also  spelled 
dekastere. 

decastich  (dek'a-stik),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mko,  =  E.  ten, 
-h  arixog,  a  verse.]  A  poem  consisting  of  ten 
lines. 

decastyle  (dek'a-stil),  a.  [=  P.  decastyle  =  Sp. 
decastilo  =  Fg.  decastylo  =  It.  deeasMlo,  <  Gfr. 
6eKaarv7uoQ,  <  6iKa,  =  E.  ten,  +  gtvKoq,  a  column: 
see  siyle^'.]  Having  ten  columns  in  front,  or 
consisting  of  ten  columns :  as,  a  decastyle  tem- 
ple or  portico. 

aecasyllabic  (dek"a-si-lab'ik),  a.  [=  P.  dicor 
syllabiqiie;  <  Gr.  dkm,  =  E.  ten,  +  avTAapii,  a  syl- 
lable.] Having  ten  syllables :  as,  a  decasyllabic 
verse. 

decation  (de-ka'shon),  n.  [<  Gr.  iimro;  =  E. 
tenth,  <  Sina  =  E.  ten;  with  term,  adapted  to 
-ation.]    The  state  of  being  tenth. 

Decatoma  (de-kat'o-ma),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dim,  = 
E.  ten,  +  -T0/.10C,  <  ri/iveiv,  rafrnv,  cut.]  1.  A 
genus  of  ehaleid  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the 
subfamily  Eurytomince,  of  great  extent,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  uniformly  inhabit  cynipidous 
galls,  whether  as  inquilines  or  parasites.  Spi- 
nola,  1811.—  2.  A  genus  of  blister-beetles :  same 
as  Mylabris. — 3.  [Used  as  a  plural.]  In  La- 
treille's  system,  a  section  of  notacanthine  Bip- 
tera,  corresponding  to  the  modem  family  Be- 
ridcB. 

decaudate  (de-ka'dat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
caudated,  ppr.  decaudaUng.  [<  L.  de-  pnv.  + 
Cauda,  tail :  see  caudate.]  To  cut  off  the  tail  of ; 
deprive  of  the  tail. 

I  plead  the  fox  who,  having  lost  his  tail  —  as  I  my  head 
—  was  for  decaudating  the  vulpine  species  directly. 

C.  Reade,  Harper's  Weekly,  May  6, 1878,  p.  370. 

decay  (de-ka'),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  decaye,  de- 
caie;  <  CiP.  decair,  decaoir,  dequeoir,  assihUated 
dechair,  dechaeir,  dechaoir,  decheoir,  descheotr, 
mod.  d4choir  =  Pr.  dechazer,  decazer  =  Sp.  ne- 
caer  =  Pg.  decair  =  It.  decaderc  (=  Sc.  deena, 
q.  v.),  fall  away,  decay,  decline,  <  ML.  "deca- 
derc, restored  form  of  L.  deddere  (with  modi- 
fied radical  vowel),  faU  away,  fail,  sink,  pensh 
(whence  ult.  E.  deciduous,  q.  v.),  <  de,  down,  + 
cadere,  fall,  whence  ult.  E.  cadence,  chance,  case'-, 
etc. :  see  these  words,  and  ef .  decadent,  deca- 
dmce.]  I.  intrans.  To  pass  gradually  from  a 
sound  or  perfect  state  to  a  less  perfect  state,  or 
toward  weakness  cr  dissolution;  fall  mto  an 
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inferior  condition  or  state ;  specifloally,  become 
decomposed  or  corrupted ;  rot. 

So  order  the  matter  that  preaching  may  not  decay. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 
Has  age  but  melted  the  rough  parts  away, 
As  winter  fruits  grow  mild  ere  they  decay? 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  319. 
HI  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

Ooldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  62. 
The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall. 

Tennyson,  Tithonus. 
=SyiL  PiUrefy,  Corrupt,  etc.    See  rot. 

n.  trans.  To  cause  to  become  unsound  or 
impaired;  cause  to  deteriorate ;  impair;  bring 
to  a  worse  state.     [Now  rare  or  coUoq.] 

It  hath  been  all  his  study  to  decay  this  office. 

Latimer,  6th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the  bet- 
ter fool.  Shak.,  T.  JST.,  i.  5. 

They  .  .  .  thought  it  a  persecution  more  undermining 
and  secretly  decaying  the  Church  then  the  open  cruelty  of 
Decius  or  Dioclesian.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  14. 

decay  (de-ka'),  »•  [<  decay,  «.]  1.  Gradual 
loss  of  soundness  or  perfection ;  a  falling  by 
degrees  into  an  impaired  condition  or  state ;  im- 
pairment in  general ;  loss  of  strength,  health, 
intellect,  etc. 

And  the  seyd  Churche  wyth  all  the  places  f alleth  in  gret 
Dekay.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  49. 

I,  wofuU  wight, 
Against  my  conscience  heere  did  fight. 
And  brought  my  followers  all  unto  decay. 

Thomas  Stukely  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  311). 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled,  .  .  . 
Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers. , 

Byron,  The  Giaour,  1.  72. 

His  [Johnson's]  failure  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  intel- 
lectual decay.  Macaulay. 

Specifically — 2.  Decomposition;  putrefaction; 
rot. —  3t.  Death;  dissolution. 

Grit  dolour  was  for  his  decay, 
That  sae  unhappylie  was  slain. 
Battle  of  Harlaw  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  188). 
She  forth  was  brought  in  sorrowfuU  dismay 
Jor  to  receive  the  doome  of  her  decay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  12. 

4+.  A  disease ;  especially,  consumption. 

Dr.  Middletonis  dead  —  not  killed  by  Mr.  Ashton — but 
of  a  decay  that  came  upon  him  at  once. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  217. 
5t.  A  cause  of  decay. 

He  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among  ciphers  is  the 
decay  of  the  whole  age.  Bacon. 

6.  Loss  of  fortune  or  property;  misfortune; 
ruin:  applied  to  persons.  [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay  with 
thee.  Lev.  xxv.  36. 

Then,  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away, 
The  worst  was  this,— my  love  was  my  decay. 

Shak.,  Sonneta,  Ixxx. 

A  merchant  of  Plimouth  in  England  (whose  father  had 
been  mayor  there),  called  [blank]  Martin,  being  fallen 
into  decay,  came  to  Casco  Bay. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  368. 
7t.  j)J.  Euins. 

As  far  beyond  are  the  decayes  of  a  Church :  which  stood 
in  the  place  where  the  Patriarch  Jacob  inhabited. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  137. 

=Syil.  1.  Decline,  decadence,  deterioration,  degeneracy, 
withering. 

decayable  (df-ka'a-bl),  a.  [<  deeoA/  +  -able. 
Cf.  OF.  dechedble,  descheable,  dechaable.']  Capa- 
ble of  or  liable  to  decay.     [Eare.] 

Were  His  strength  decayable  with  time  there  might  be 
some  hope  in  reluctation ;  but  never  did  or  shall  man  con- 
test against  God  without  coming  short  home. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  III.  111. 

decayedness  (de-kad'nes),  «.  The  state  of  be- 
ing unpaired;  a"  decayed  state. 

decayer  (de-ka'6r),  ».  That  which  causes  de- 
cay. 

Your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson  dead 
body.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 


(df-ses'),  n.  [<  ME.  deees,  deses,  de- 
cease, <  OP',  deees,  F.  dSc^  =  Sp.  deceso,  <  L.  de- 
cessus,  death,  lit.  departure,  <  decedere,  pp.  de- 
cessus,  depart,  go  away:  see  decede."]  Depart- 
ure from  life ;  death. 

Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of 
Ms  decease  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 

Luke  ix.  30,  SI. 

=Syn.  Death,  Decease,  Demise.  Death  is  the  common 
terra  for  the  ending  of  life.  Decease  is  slightly  euphe- 
mistic ;  it  is  less  forcible  and  harsh  than  death.  Demise 
applies  primarily  to  a  sovereign,  who  at  death  sends  down 
or  transmits  his  title,  etc.  (see  quotation  from  Blaokstone, 
under  demise),  and  hence  to  others  with  reference  to  the 
transmission  of  their  possessions.  The  use  of  demise  for 
death  apart  from  this  idea  is  figurative,  euphemistic,  or 
stated. 
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Among  the  Lepchas,  the  house  where  there  has  been  a 
aeatn  is  almost  always  forsaken  by  the  surviving  inmates. 
H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  110. 
She  had  the  care  of  Lady  Ida's  youth. 
And  from  the  Queen's  decease  she  brought  her  up. 

Tennyson,  Princess,'  iii. 
There  is  such  a  difference  between  dying  in  a  sonnet  with 
a  cambric  handkerchief  at  one's  eyes,  and  the  prosaic 
reahty  of  demise  certified  in  the  parish  register. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  367. 

decease  (df-ses'),  v:  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  deceased, 
ppr.  deceasing.  [<  ME.  decesen,  disseasen;  from 
the  noim.]     To  depart  from  life ;  die. 

It  is  ordeyned,  that  when  any  Broder  or  Suster  of  this 

Gude  is  deeessed  oute  off  this  worlde,  then,  withyn  the 

xxx.  dayes  of  that  Broder  or  Suster,  in  the  Chlrch  of  Seynt 

Poules,  ye  Steward  of  this  Glide  shall  doo  Rynge  for  hym. 

English  Gilds  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  190. 

Your  brother's  dead ;  this  morning  he  deceas'd. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  v.  3. 
=  Sya.  Hxpire,  etc.    See  diel. 
deceased  (df-sesf),  J>.  a.    Departed  from  life ; 
dead. 

These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxxii. 
Deceased  wife's  sister  bill.  See  bills. 
decedet  (de-sed'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  deceded, 
ppr.  deceding.  [=  F.  dMder  =  It.  decedere,  <  L. 
decedere,  depart,  go  away,  depart  from  Mf e,  die, 
<  de-,  away,  +  cedere,  go.  See  decedent.^  To 
go  away ;  depart ;  secede. 

The  scandal  of  schisme,  to  shew  that  they  had,  1.  just 
cause  for  which  .  .  .  they  deceded  from  Home. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  V.  iii.  25. 

decedent  (df-se'dent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  dece- 
den(t-)s,  ppr'.  of  decedere,  depart:  see  decease.l 
I.t  a.  Going  away ;  departing ;  seceding. 

II.  n.  A  deceased  person.      [U.   S.,   used 
chiefly  in  law.] 

deceit  (de-sef),  «•  [Early  mod.  B.  also  deceite, 
deceyte,  deceete,  deceipt,  etc. ;  <  ME.  deceite,  de- 
ceyte,  desceit,  Msceyte,  dissayte,  dessayte,  etc.,  < 
OP.  deceite,  deceyte,  degoite,  degoitte,  dechoite, 
deeepte,  f.,  deceit,  desgait,  decept,  m.,  deceit,  <  L. 
deceptus,  deceit,  <  decipere,  deceive:  see  deceive, 
deception.  Cf.  conceit,  receipt.']  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  false  or  misleading;  falseness; 
falsehood;  deception;  deceptiveness. 

0,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  I    Shak.,  U.  and  J.,  iii.  2. 

3.  The  act  or  practice  of  deceiving;  conceal- 
ment or  perversion  of  the  truth  for  uie  purpose 
of  misleading ;  fraud ;  cheating. 

And  thus  often  tyme  he  was  revenged  of  his  enemyes, 
be  his  sotylle  disceytes  and  false  Cauteles. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  280. 

3.  That  which  deceives ;  action  or  speech  de- 
signed to  mislead  or  beguile;  a  guileful  arti- 
fice.   ■ 

My  lips  shall  not  speak  wickedness,  nor  my  tongue  utter 
deceit.  Job  xxvii.  4. 

They  .  .  .  imagine  deceits  all  the  day  long. 

Ps.  xxxviii.  12. 

4.  In  la/w,  any  trick,  device,  craft,  collusion, 
false  representation,  or  underhand  practice, 
used  to  defraud  another:  now  more  commonly 
called  fraud  or  misrepresentation.  =syn.  1  and 
2.  Deceit,  Deception,  Fraud,  craft,  cunning,  duplicity, 
double-dealing,  guile,  trickery,  wiliness,  treachery,  finesse, 
imposture.  Deceit  is  a  shorter  and  more  energetic  word 
fordeceitfulness,  indicating  the  quality ;  it  Is  also,  butmore 
rarely,  used  to  express  the  act  or  manner  of  deceiving. 
The  reverse  is  true  of  deception,  which  is  properly  the  act 
or  course  by  which  one  deceives,  and  not  properly  the 
quality;  it  may  express  the  state  of  being  deceived. 
Fraud  is  an  act  or  a  series  of  acts  of  deceit  by  which  one 
attempts  to  benefit  himself  at  the  expense  of  others.  It 
is  generally  a  breaking  of  law ;  the  others  are  not.  See 
artifice  and  deceptive. 

I  Perhaps,  as  a  child  of  deceit, 

She  might  by  a  true  descent  be  untrue. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  3. 

And  fall  into  deception  unaware.    Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  362. 
Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who  have  reaped  down 
your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  hy  fraud,  crieth. 

Jas.  v.  4. 

deceitful  (de-set'ful),  0.  [,<  deceit  + -ful.']  FuU 
of  deceit;  tending  to  mislead,  deceive,  or  in- 
snare;  tricky;  fraudulent;  cheating. 

His  hardest  labour  is  his  tongue,  as  if  he  were  loath  to 
vse  so  deceitfull  an  Organ.  .„..,, 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-oosmographie,  A  Childe. 

The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe. 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  fiow,— 
There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven. 

Mome,  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 
=Syn.  Deceptive,  Deceitful,  etc.  (see  deceptive),  delusive, 
fallacious,  insincere,  hypocritical,  false,  hoUow. 
deceitfully  (de-set'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  deceitful 
maimer ;  fraudulently ;  with  deceit ;  in  a  man- 
ner or  lyith  a  view  to  deceive. 
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The  sons  of  Jacob  answered  Shechem  and  Hamor  his 
father  deceitfully.  Gen.  xxxiv.  13. 

deceitfulness  (df-set'ful-nes),  n.  Disposition 
or  tendency  to  deceive  or  mislead ;  the  quality 
of  being  deceitful. 

But  what  kind  of  deceitfulness  is  this  in  sin,  that  the  best 
and  wisest  men  are  so  much  caution'd  against  it? 

Stillingjieet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

deceitless  (de-set'les),  a.  [<  deceit  +  -less.'] 
Free  from  deceit.     [Rare.] 

As  if  that  were  an  epithet  in  favour,  which  is  intended 
to  aggravation  I  So  he  that  should  call  Satan  an  unclean 
devil,  should  imply  that  some  devij  is  not  unclean ;  or  de- 
ceivable  lusts,  some  lusts  deceitless  I 

Bp.  Hall,  Old  Religion,  §  2. 

deceirable  (de-se'va^-bl),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod. 
B.  also  deceavable,  deceevable;  <  ME.  deceivable, 
desayvabel,  etc.,  only  in  sense  of  'deceitful,' < 
OP.  decevable  (P.  dScevable),  deceitful,  <  decever, 
deceive:  see  deceive.]  I.  a.  1.  That  maybe  de- 
ceived; subject  to  deceit  or  imposition;  capa- 
ble of  being  misled  or  entrapped;  exposed  to 
imposture. 

Blind,  and  thereby 
Deceivable  in  most  things  as  a  child. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  942. 

2t.  Producing  error  or  deception ;  deceptive. 

How  false  and  deceivable  that  common  saying  is,  which 
is  so  much  rell'd  upon,  that  the  Christian  Magistrate  is 
custos  utriusque  tabulse,  keeper  of  both  tables. 

Milton,  Civil  Power. 

Il.t  ».  Capability  of  being  deceived ;  deceiv- 
ableness. 

If  thou  semyst  fayr,  thy  nature  maketh  nat  that,  but  the 
deceyvable  or  the  feblesse  of  the  eyen  that  loken. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  8. 

deceivableness  (d|-se'va-bl-nes),  «.     1.  Lia- 
bility to  be  deceived. —  Sf.  Liability  to  deceive ; 
deceitfulness. 
All  d^ceivableness  of  unrighteousness.         2  Thes.  ii.  10. 

decei'vably  (df-se'va-bli),  adv.    In  a  deceivable 
manner. 
decei'vancet,  «.     [MB.  deceyvance,  desceyvanee, 

<  OP.  decevance  (P.  dScevance),  <  decever,  deceive : 
see  deceive.]    Deceit ;  deception. 

Here  of  a  desceyvanee  thei  conseild  him  to  do. 

Robert  of  Brunne,  p.  133. 

decei'vantt,  a.  [ME.  *deceyvant,  disceyvaunt,  < 
OP.  decevant  (P.  d^cevant)^  ppr.  of  decever,  de- 
ceive :  see  deceive.]    Deceitful. 

AUe  the  wordes  that  I  spalce  thei  ben  trewe,  ffor  by 
woman  is  many  a  man  disceyved,  and  therefore  I  cleped 
hir  disceyuaunt,  for  by  woman  ben  many  townes  sonken 
and  brent.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  432. 

decei've  (de-sev'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  deceived, 
ppr.  deceiving.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  deceave, 
deceeve;  <  ME.  deceyven,  desayven,  dissayven,  etc. , 

<  OF.  decever,  deceveir,  etc.,  P.  decevoir  =  Pr. 
decebre  =  OSp.  decebir,  <  L.  dedpere,  deceive, 
beguile,  entrap,  <  de,  from,  +  capere,  take :  see 
capti/ve.  Ct.  conceive,  perceive,  recei/ve.]  1.  To 
mislead  by  a  false  appearance  or  statement ; 
cause  to  believe  what  is  false,  or  to  disbelieve 
what  is  true ;  delude. 

Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you.  Mat.  xxiv.  4. 

King  Richard,  who  had  deceived  many  in  his  Time,  was 
at  this  Time  deceived  by  many.    Baker,  Chi'onicles,  p.  233. 
Wooden  work 
Painted  like  porphyry  to  deceive  the  eye. 

Brouming,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  64. 

3.  To  cause  to  fail  in  fulfilment  or  realization; 
frustrate  or  disappoint. 

I  now  believed 
The  happy  day  approach'd, 

Nor  are  my  hopes  deceived.  Dryden. 

St.  To  take  from ;  rob  stealthily. 

The  borders  wherein  you  plant  your  fruit-trees  [should] 
be  fair,  .  .  .  and  set  with  fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  spar- 
ingly, lest  they  deceive  the  trees.  Bacon,  Gardens. 

4.  To  cause  to  pass;  while  away.  [Poetic  and 
rare.] 

These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived  the  listless  hour. 

Wordsworth. 
=Syn.  1.  To  beguile,  cheat,  overreach,  circumvent,  dupe, 
fool,  gull,  cozen,  hoodwink. 

decei'Ver  (de-se'ver),  n.     One  who  deceives ; 
one  who  leads  into  error;  a  cheat;  an  impostor. 
My  father  peradventure  will  feel  me,  and  I  shall  seem 
to  him  as  a  deceiver;  and  I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me, 
and  not  a  blessing.  Gen.  xxvii.  12. 

Hence  with  thy  brew'd  enchantments,  foul  deceiver! 
Hast  thou  betray'd  my  credulous  innocence 
With  visor'd  falsehood  and  base  forgery? 

MUton,  Comus,  1.  696. 

December  (df-sem'bfer),  n.  [=  P.  d6cemhre  = 
Sp.  didembre  ■=  Pg.  dezembro  =  It.  dicembre  = 
D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  december,  <  L.  december,  the 
tenth  month  (see  def.),  <  decern  =  E.  ten:  see 
decimal.]      That  month  ol  the  year  in  which 
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the  sun  touches  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ac  the 
■winter  solstice,  being  then  at  his  greatest  dis- 
tance south  of  the  equator;  the  twelfth  and 
last  month  aeeording  to  the  modern  mode  of 
reckoning  time,  having  thirty-one  days.  In  the 
Eoman  calendar  it  was  the  tenth  month,  reckon- 
ing from  March.    Abbreviated  Dee. 

Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  and  December  when  they 
wed.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1. 

Decemberly  (de-sem'b6r-li),  a.  [<  December 
+  -i«/l.]    Like  December;  wintry;  cold. 

The  many  bleak  and  decemberly  nights  o{  a  seven  years' 
widowhood.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  V.  208. 

Decembrist  (de-sem'brist),  11.  [=  F.  Decem- 
hriste;  <  December  +  -ist.  Cf.  DeJcabrist.^  A 
participant  in  or  supporter  of  an  event  happen- 
ing in  the  month  of  December;  specifically;  in 
Russian  hist.,  a  participant  in  the  conspiracy 
and  insurrection  against  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
on  his  accession,  December,  1825.  Also  called 
Delcabrist. 

Those  of  the  Decembrists  who  were  still  alive  were  par- 
doned. D.  if.  Wallace,  Eussia,  p.  450. 

decemcostate  (de-sem-kos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  de- 
cern, =  E.  ten,  +  costa,  rib,  -t-  -astei :  see  costate.'] 
In  hot.,  having  ten  ribs  or  elevated  ridges,  as 
certaia  fruits,  etc.    Also  written  W-costate. 

decemdentate  (de-sem-den'tat),  a,  [<  L.  de- 
cern, =  E.  ten,  +  den{t-)s,  =  E.  tooth,  +  -ate'^  = 
-ed^.2    Having  ten  points  or  teeth. 

decemfid  (df-sem'fid),  a.  [<  L.  decern,  =  E. 
ten,  +  -fidus,  cleft,  <  findere  (fid-),  cleave,  di- 
vide, =  B.  6i*e.]  Divided  into  ten  parts ;  spe- 
cifically, in  bot.,  divided  at  least  to  the  middle 
into  ten  segments  or  lobes.  Also  written  10-fid. 

■decemlocular  (de-sem-lok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
decern,  =  E.  ten,  -h  loculus,  dim.  of  locus,  a 
place.]  In  bot.,  having  ten  cells:  applied  to 
ovaries,  etc. 

decempedal  (de-sem-ped'al),  a.  [<  LL.  de- 
eempeaalis,  having  ten  feet  "(in  length),  <  decem- 
pes  (-ped-),  being  ten  feet:  see  decempede.'\  1. 
Having  ten  feet;  decapod. —  2t.  Ten  feet  in 
length.     Bailey. 

decempedel,  ».  [ME.  decempede  =  P.  dicem- 
pdde,  a.,  <  LL.  decempes  (-ped-),  being  ten  feet 
(square),  <  L.  decern,  =  E.  ten,  +  pes  (ped-)  =  E. 
foot.']    A  square  of  ten  feet. 

This  nomber  what  the  liketh  to  pastyne 
Dissensseth  alle  decempedes  xviii. 
Renomber  hem,  but  tymes  twyos  nyde  (nyne) 
Decempedee,  thereof  ther  shall  be  seen 
CCC  iiii  &  iii  and  xvii"^  (v.  cccxxiv). 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  48. 

Decempedes  (df-sem'pe-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  decempes  (see  decempede),  <  L.  decern  (= 
Q-r.  6iKa  =  B.  ten)  +  Gv.  vovg  (Trod-)  =  li.  pes 
(ped-)  =  E./oot]  A  division  of  amphipods,  in- 
cluding those  which  have  only  ten  feet.  Also, 
erroneously,  Decempoda. 

Decempennatse  (de"sem-pe-na'te),  n.pl.  [NL., 
fern.  pi.  of  decempennatus :  see  decempennate.] 
In  Sundevall's  classification,  a  group  of  coniros- 
tral  oscine  passerine  birds  of  the  old  world,  rep- 
resented by  the  weavers  (Ploceince),  whydah- 
birds  (Viduince),  and  hedge-sparrows  (Accento- 
rinw)j  as  coUeetively  distinguished  from  other 
fringiUine  birds  by  the  possession  of  ten  instead 
of  only  nine  primaries. 

<decempeunate  (de-sem-pen'at),  a.  [<  NL.  de- 
cempennattts,  <  L.  decern,  =  B.  ten,  +  penna, 
wing:  see  pennate.']  In  ornith.,  having  ten 
primaries  or  flight-feathers  upon  the  pinion- 
bone  or  manus. 

decemvir  (df-sem'ver),  n. ;  pi.  decemvirs,  de- 
cemviri (-v6rz,  -vi-ri).  [L.  decemviri,  pi.,  with 
later  sing,  decemvir,  <  decem,  =  E.  ten,  +  vir 
=  AS.  wer,  a  man:  see  virile  and  wergild.'} 

1 .  One  of  the  ten  men,  or  decemviri,  the  title  of 
four  differently  constituted  bodies  in  ancient 
Kome.  (a)  A  body  of  magistrates  elected  in  461  B.  c.  for 
one  year  to  prepare  a  system  of  written  laws  (decemviri 
legibus  scribendis),  with  absolute  powers  of  government, 
And  succeeded  by  another  for  a  second  year,  who  ruled 
tyrannically  under  their  leader  Appius  Claudius,  and 
.aimed  to  perpetuate  their  power,  but  were  overthrown 
in  449.  The  decemvirs  of  the  first  year  completed  ten, 
and  those  of  the  second  year  the  remaining  two,  of  the 
celebrated  twelve  tables,  forming  both  a  political  constitu- 
tion and  a  legal  code.  (6)  A  court  of  justice  (decemviri  liti- 
busjudicandis),  of  ancient  but  uncertain  origin,  which  took 
•cognizance  of  civil,  and  under  the  empire  also  of  capital, 
•cases.  _  (c)  An  ecclesiastical  college  (decemmri  sacris  fa- 
■ciundis,  or  decemviri  sacrorum),  elected  for  life  from  about 
■367  B.  c,  for  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
•etc, :  increased  to  fifteen  (quindecemviri)  in  the  first  cen- 
tui-y  B._  c.  (d)  A  body  of  land-commissioners  (decemmri 
■apris  dividundis)  occasionally  appointed  to  apportion  pub- 
lic lands  among  citizens. 

2.  By  extension,  one  of  any  official  body  of 
men,  ten  in  number,  as  the  old  CouncU  of  Ten  in 
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Venice — Laws  of  the  decemvtra.  See  Twelve  Tables, 
under  table. 
decemviral  (df-sem'vi-ral),  a.  [=  F.  d^cemvi- 
ral  =  Sp.  deeenviral  =  fg.  decemviral  =  It.  de- 
cemvirale,  <  L.  decemviralis,  <  decemviri:  see  de- 
cemvir.']   Pertaining  to  the  decemvirs. 

Before  they  went  out  of  the  cittie,  the  decemvirall 

lawes  (which  now  are  knowne  by  the  name  of  the  twelve 

Tables)  they  set  up  openly  to  be  scene,  engraven  in  brasse. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  127. 

decemvirate  (df-sem'vi-rat),  n.  [=  p.  d4cem- 
virat  =  Sp.  decenvirato  =  Pg.  It.  decemvirato, 

<  li.  decemviratus,  <  decemviri:  see  decemviral.'] 
1.  The  office  or  term  of  office  of  a  body  of  de- 
cemvirs.— 2.  A  body  of  ten  men  in  authority. 

If  such  a  decemvirate  should  ever  attempt  to  restore  our 
constitutional  liberty  by  constitutional  means,  I  would 
exert  in  their  cause  such  talents  as  I  have. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  To  Lord  Althorp. 

decemviri,  m.    Latin  plural  of  decemvir. 
decemvirsnip  (df-sem'ver-ship),  n.     [<  decem- 
vir +  -ship .]     The  office  or  dignity  of  decemvir. 

The  decemvirship  and  the  conditions  of  his  colleagues 
together  had  so  greatly  changed. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  116. 

decencet  (de'sens),  n.     [<  OP.  decence:  see  de- 
cency.]   Decency. 
What  with  more  decence  were  in  silence  kept.  Dryden. 

decency  (de'sen-si),  ». ;  pi.  decencies  (-siz). 
[Formerly  also  decence;  <  OF.  decence,  P.  de- 
cence =  Sp.  Pg.  decencia  =  It.  decenza,  <  L.  de- 
centia,  comeliness,  <  decen(t-)s,  comely,  decent.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  decent,  fit, 
suitable,  or  becoming;  propriety  of  action, 
speech,  dress,  etc.;  proper  formality;  becom- 
ing ceremony;  modesty;  specifically,  freedom 
from  ribaldry  or  obscenity. 

The  Greekes  call  this  good  grace  of  euery  thing  in  his 
kinde,  to  Trpevov,  the  Latinos  [decorum],  we  in  our  vulgar 
call  it  by  a  scholasticall  terme  [decencia]. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  219. 
Sentiments  which  raise  Laughter  can'  very  seldom  be 
admitted  with  any  decency  into  an  Heroic  Poem. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  279. 

The  consideration  immediately  subsequent  to  the  being 

of  a  thing  is  what  agrees  or  disagrees  with  that  thing; 

what  is  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  it ;  and  from  this  springs 

the  notion  of  decency  or  indecency,  that  which  becomes 

or  misbecomes.  ,      South. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 

For  want  of  decen/iy  is  want  of  sense. 

Eoseommon,  On  Translated  Verse,  1.  114. 

2.  That  which  is  decent  or  becoming. 

The  external  decen^s  of  worship.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

He  became  careless  of  the  decencies  which  were  expect- 
ed from  a  man  so  highly  distinguished  in  the  literary  and 
political  world.  Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

=  Syn.  1,  Decorum,  suitableness,  neatness,  purity,  deli- 
cacy. 

decenna  (de-sen'a),  n.    Same  as  decennary^. 

decennary^  (de-sen'a-ri),  n.;  pi.  decennaries 
(-riz).  [=  P.  Adcenndhe  =  Sp.  decenario  =  Pg. 
It.  decennario,  <  L.  decennis,  adj.,  of  ten  years: 
see  decennial.]    A  period  of  ten  years. 

decennary^  (df-sen'a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [Prop.  *de- 
oenary,  <  ML.  '*decenarius,  decennarius,  <  dece- 
nv/m,  decena,  decenna,  a  tithing  (ten  families), 

<  L.  *decenus,  in  pi.  contr.  deni,  distrib.  adj., 
ten  each,  by  tens,  <  decem,  ten:  see  decimal.] 
I.  a.  Consisting  of  or  involving  ten  each ;  re- 
lating to  a  tithmg. 

To  prevent  idle  persons  wandering  from  place  to  place 
.  .  .  was  one  great  point  of  the  decennary  constitution. 
Fielding,  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Robbers,  §  5. 

II.  n.  In  old  Eng.  law,  a  tithing  consisting  of 
ten  freeholders  and  their  families. 
decennert,  «•  [Also  decennier,  deciner;  <  OF. 
dizenier,  dixenier,  <  ML.  *deeenarius,  decenna^ 
rius:  see  decennary^.]  One  of  the  ten  free- 
holders forming  a  decennary. 

Deciners,  alias  dec&nniers,  alias  Dosiners,  Decennarii 
Cometh  of  the  French  Diziene,  i.  e.,  Decas,  Ten.  It  sig- 
nifieth  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  our  Law  such  as  were 
wont  to  have  oversight  and  check  of  Ten  Friburghs  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  King's  Peace ;  and  the  limits  or 
compass  of  their  Jurisdiction  was  called  Decenna. 

Cowell,  Diet,  and  Interpreter. 

In  case  of  the  default  of  appearance  in  a  decenner,  his 
nine  pledges  had  one  and  thirty  days  to  bring  the  delin- 
quent forth  to  justice. 

Fielding,  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Robbers,  §  5. 

decennial  (de-sen'i-al),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  as  if 

*decennialis,  prop,  decennalis  (>  F.  d,6cennal  = 
Sp.  decenal  =  Pg.  decennal  =  It.  decennale,  of 
ten  years),  <  decem,  =  E.  ten,  -I-  annus,  a  year.] 
I.  a.  1.  Continuing  for  ten  years;  consisting 
of  ten  years:  as,  a  decennial  period. —  2.  Oc- 
curring every  ten  years :  as,  decennial  games. 

This  shows  an  average  decenniaZ  increase  of  36.40  per 
cent,  in  population  through  the  seventy  years,  from  our 
first  to  our  last  census  yet  taken. 

Lincoln,  in  Kaymodd,  p.  323. 
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II.  n.   1.  A  decennial  anniversary. — 2.  A 
celebration  of  a  decennial  anniversary. 
decennier t,  n.    Same  as  decenner. 
decennium  (df-sen'i-um),  n.    [L. ,  <  decem,  =  E. 
ten,  +  annus,  a  year.]     A  period  of  ten  years. 
These  are  the  only  monuments  of  early  typography  ac- 
knowledged to  come  within  the  present  decennium. 

Hatlam,  Introd.  to  Lit.  of  Europe,  I.  iii.  §  25. 

decennoval  (de-sen'o-val),  a.  [<  LL.  decenno- 
valis,  of  nineteen  years,  <  L.  decem,  =  E.  ten 
+  novem  =  E.  nine.]  Pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber nineteen ;  designating  a  period  or  cycle  of 
nineteen  years.  See  Metonic  cycle,  under  m/cle. 
[Rare.] 

Meton,  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
constituted  a  decenn/ival  circle,  or  of  nineteen  years :  the 
same  which  we  now  call  the  golden  number.         Holder. 

decennovary  (de-sen'o-va-ri),  a.  Same  as  de- 
cennoval.   Holder. 

decent  (de'sent),  a.  [<  P.  dicent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
decente,  <  L'.'  decen(t-)s,  comely,  fitting,  ppr.  of 
decere,  become,  befit,  akin  to  decws,  honor,  fame, 
whence  ult.  decorate,  q.  v.]  1.  Becoming,  fit, 
or  suitable  in  words,  behavior,  dress,  etc.; 
proper;  seemly;  decorous. 

God  teacheth  what  honor  is  decent  for  the  king,  and  for 
all  other  men  according  unto  their  vocations. 

Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

That  which  he  doth  well  and  commendably  is  euer  de- 
cent, and  the  contrary  vndecent. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  231. 
But  since  there  must  be  ornaments  both  in  painting  and 
poetry,  if  they  are  not  necessary,  they  must  at  least  be  de- 
cent: that  is,  in  their  due  place,  and  but  moderately  used. 
Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 
A  decent  behaviour  and  appearance  in  church  is  what 
charms  me.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  x. 

Specifically — 2.  Proper  with  regard  to  mod- 
esty; free  from  indelicacy;  conformable  to  some 
standard  of  modesty. 

The  Eunomians  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  .  .  .  that 
it  was  not  decent  for  them  to  be  stripped  at  the  perform- 
ance of  this  religious  rite. 

Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

3.  Moderate ;  respectable ;  fair ;  tolerable ;  pass- 
able; good  enough:  as,  a  decent  fortune;  he 
made  a  very  decent  appearance. 

Even  at  this  day,  a  decent  prose  style  is  the  rarest  of 
accomplishments  in  Germany.         De  Quincey,  Ehetoric. 

It  was  only  as  an  inspired  and  irresponsible  person  that 
he  [Milton]  could  live  on  decent  terms  with  his  own  self- 
confident  individuality. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  273. 

Salona  the  parent  and  Spalato  the  child  are  names  which 
never  can  become  meaningless  to  any  one  who  has  a  de- 
cent knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

B.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  176. 

decently  (de'sent-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  decent  or 
becoming  manner ;  with  propriety  of  behavior 
or  speech ;  with  modesty. 

Past  hope  of  safety,  'twas  his  latest  care. 
Like  falling  Csesar,  decently  to  die.  Dryden. 

Pho !  pho  I  do  the  thing  decently,  and  like  a  Christian. 
Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 

2.  Tolerably;  passably;  fairly.    [CoUoq.] 

The  greater  part  of  the  pieces  it  contains  may  be  said 
to  be  very  decently  written.  Edinburgh  Beu,,  I.  426. 

decentness  (de'sent-nes),  n.    Decency. 

decentralization  (de-sen'^tral-i-za'shon),  «. 
[=P.  decentralisation;  as  decentralize  +  -aUon.] 
The  act  of  decentralizing,  or  the  state  of  being 
decentralized ;  specifically,  in  poliUcs,  the  act 
or  principle  of  removing  local  or  special  func- 
tions of  government  from  the  immediate  di- 
rection or  control  of  the  central  authority: 
opposed  to  centralization. 

In  France,  as  the  feudal  life  ran  its  course,  everything 
gradually  tended  to  unity,  monarchy,  centralization ;_  in 
Germany,  the  spirit  of  locality,  separation,  decejUraliza- 
tion  prevailed.  StilU,  Stud.  Mod.  Hist.,  p.  160. 

decentralize  (de-sen' tral-iz),  v.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  decentralized,  ppr.  "decentralizing.  [=  ^■ 
decentraliser ;  as  de-  priv.  +  centraUze,]  To 
distribute  or  take  away  from  a  center,  or  a 
central  situation  or  authority;  disperse,  as 
what  has  been  brought  together,  concentrat- 
ed, or  centralized. 

Our  population  and  wealth  have  increased  f^^^f™^ 
more  and  more  decentralized.   Harper's  Mag.,iJ^J<-^  ^-  *°'- 

But  in  large  societies  that  become  predominantly  in- 
dustrial, there  is  added  a  decentralizing  regulating  sys- 
tem for  the  industrial  structures.  .  ,  ,  „„ 
H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  «"• 

decephalization  (de-sefVli-za'shon), «.  [<  *- 
cephalize  +  -ation.]  In  zool.,  simplification  or 
degradation  of  cephalic  parts ;  reduction  of  tne 
head  in  complexity  or  specialization  of  its  parts, 
the  process  of  decephalizing,  or  the  state  ot  Be- 
ing decephalized :  opposed  to  ct^halizMon. 


decephalize 

decephalize  (de-sef  a-liz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
deeephalized,  ppr.  decepJializing.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
Gr.  KeijmA^,  head,  +  -ize.'\  In  zool.,  to  cause  or 
efEectdeeephalization  in  or  of ;  reduce,  degrade, 
or  simplify  the  parts  of  the  head  of;  remove 
weight  or  force  of  cephalic  parts  backward: 
opposed  to  cephalize. 

deceptibilityt  (df-sep-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  decepti- 
Ue :  see  -hility.']  Capability  or  liability  of  be- 
ing deceived;  deeeivability. 

The  deceptibility  of  oar  decayed  natures. 

Olanijille,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  viil. 

deceptiblet  (de-sep'ti-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  decepUhle 
(also  deceptaMe),  <  L.  as  if  *deceptibiUs,  <  de- 
ceptus,  pp.  of  decipere,  deceive :  see  deceive.^ 
Capable  of  being  deceived ;  deceivable. 

Popular  errours  .  .  .  are  more  neerly  founded  upon  an 
erroneous  inclination  of  the  people,  as  being  the  most  de- 
ceptiOle  part  of  mankind,  and  ready  with  open  ai"ms  to  re- 
ceive tlie  encroachments  of  errour. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 

deception  (df-sep'shon),  n.    [<  ME.  decepdoun, 

<  OF.  deception,  F.  deception  =  Pr.  deceptio  = 
Sp.  deception  =  It.  decezione,  <  LL.  deceptio(n-), 

<  deeipere,  deceive:  see  deceive.']  1.  The  act 
of  deceiving  or  misleading. 

All  deception  is  a  misapplying  of  those  signs  which,  by 
compact  or  institution,  were  made  the  means  of  men's 
signifying  or  conveying  their  thoughts.  South. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deceived  or  misled. 

We  cannot  unite  the  incompatible  advantages  of  reality 
and  exception,  the  clear  discernment  of  truth  and  the  ex- 
quisite enjoyment  of  Action.  Macaulay. 

3.  That  which  deceives;  artifice;  cheat:  as, 
the  scheme  is  all  a  deception. =sya.  1  and  3.  Deceit, 
Deception,  Fraud.  See  deceit. —  3.  Trick,  imposition,  ruse, 
wile. 

deceptioust  (de-sep'shus),  a.  [<  OF.  deceptieiix, 
decepcieua,  <  llL.  deceptiosus,  deceitful,  <  LL. 
decep1Ao{n-)j  deception:  see  decepUon.]  Tend- 
ing to  deceive ;  deceitful. 

Yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 

An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong, 

That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears, 

As  if  those  organs  had  deeeptioius  functions, 

Created  only  to  calumniate.     Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  2. 

deceptitious  (de-sep-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  decep- 
tus,  pp.  of  decipere,  deceive,  +  -itious.]  Tend- 
ing to  deceive.     [Rare.] 

Arrangements  competent  to  the  process  of  investigation 
are  in  every  case  necessary,  to  preserve  the  aggregate  mass 
of  evidence  from-being  untrustworthy  and  deceptitious  on 
the  score  of  incompleteness. 

Bentham,  Prin.  of  Judicial  Evidence,  ii.  3. 

deceptive  (df-sep'tiv),  a.  [<  OF.  deceptif,  F. 
d4eeptif  =  pTl  deceptiu  =  Sp.  deceptivo,  <  L.  asif 
*deceptivus,  <  deceptus,  pp.  of  decipere,  deceive : 
see  deceive.]  Tending  to  deceive ;  apt  or  hav- 
ing power  to  mislead  or  impress  false  opinions : 
as,  a  deceptive  countenance  or  appearance. — 
DecBptive  cadence,  in  music.  See  interrupted  cadence, 
under  cadence.  =  Syia.  Deceptive,  Deceitful,  Fraudulent, 
delusive,  fallacious,  false,  misleading.  Essentially,  the 
same  distinction  holds  among  the  first  three  words  as 
among  deception,  deceit,  and  fraud  (see  deceit).  Deceptive 
does  not  necessarily  imply  intent  to  deceive ;  deceitful  al- 
ways does.  Fraudulent  is  much  stronger,  implying  that 
the  intention  is  criminal.    8ee  fallacious. 

The  word  "fishes "can  be  used  in  two  senses,  one  of 
which  has  a  deceptive  appearance  of  adjustability  to  the 
"  Mosaic  "  account. 

Huxley,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  196. 
Woman  ! 
Destructive,  damnable,  deceitful  woman  ! 

Otway,  Orphan,  iii.  1. 

One  writer  gravely  assures  us  that  Maurice  of  Saxony 
learned  all  ^\^  fraudulent  policy  from  that  execrable  vol- 
ume [Machiavelli's  "  Prince  "].       Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

deceptively  (de-sep'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  deceive. 

deceptiveness  (de-sep'tiv-nes),  n.  The  power 
of  deceiving ;  tendency  or  aptness  to  deceive. 

deceptivity  (de-sep-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  deceptive  + 
-»%.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  deceptive. —  2. 
Something  deceptive ;  a  sham.  Carlyle.  [Rare.] 

deceptory  (df-sep'to-ri),  a.  [<  OF.  deceptoire  = 
Sp.  Pg.  decep'torio,  <'LL.  deeeptorius,  <  deceptor, 
a  deceiver,  <  L.  decipere,  deceive:  see  deceive.] 
Tending  to  deceive;  containing  qualities  or 
means  adapted  to  mislead.     [Bare.] 

decerebrize  (de-ser'e-briz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
decerehrized,  ppr.  decerebrizing.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
cerebrum  +  -ize.]  To  deprive  of  the  cerebrum ; 
remove  the  cerebrum  from.     [Bare.] 

decern  (df-sem'),  v.  [<  OF.  deeemer,  deseerner, 
disoerner,'  F.  dScerner  —  Pr.  decernir  =  Sp.  dis- 
cernir  =  It.  decernere,  <  L.  decernere,  pp.  de- 
cretus,  decide,  determine,  judge,  decree,  <  de. 
from,  +  cernere,  separate,  distinguish,  discern : 
eee  concern,  discern,  and  cf .  decree.    The  word 
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decern  in  E.  and  Rom.  has  been  in  part  merged 
mdiscern.]  I.  trans.  1.  In  Scots  law,  to deaiee; 
judge;  adjudge. 

The  lords  decerned  him  to  give  Frendraught  a  new  tack 
of  the  said  teinds. 

Spalding,  Hist.  Troubles  in  Scotland,  I.  51. 
2t.  To  discern ;  discriminate. 

They  can  see  nothing,  nor  decern  what  maketh  for  them, 
nor  what  against  them.        Cranmer,  Sacraments,  tol.  83. 

_  II.  intrans.  In  Scots  law,  to  decree;  pass 
judgment:  an  essential  word  in  aU  decrees  and 
interlocutors. 

The  said  lords  and  estates  of  parliament  find,  decern, 
and  declare  that  the  said  Francis,  sometime  earl  of  Both- 
well,  has  committed  and  done  open  treason. 

Scottish  Acts,  Jas.  !.,  1593. 
decernert  (de-ser'ner),  n.  One  who  gives  a  judg- 
ment or  an  opinion. 
Those  slight  and  vulgar  decemers. 

Olanville,  Lux  Orientalis,  Pref. 

decerniture  (de-ser'ni-tur),  m.  [<  decern  + 
-it-ure.]  In  Scots  law,  a  decree  or  sentence  of 
a  court:  as,  he  resolved  to  appeal  against  the 
decerniture  of  the  judge. 

decermnentt,  »•  [<  decern  +  -ment;  var.  of  dis- 
cernment.]   Discernment. 
A  yet  more  refined  elective  discretion  or  decernment. 
Qoodwin,  Works,  III.  488. 

decerpt  (de-s6rp'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  decerpere,  pp.  de- 
cerptus,  pluck  off,  <  de,  off,  -I-  carpere,  pluck:  see 
carpi.]     To  pluck  off;  crop;  tear;  rend. 

0  what  mysery  was  the  people  then  in !  O  howe  this 
moste  noble  isle  of  the  worlde  was  decerpt  and  rent  to 
pieces !  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  2. 

decerptiblet  (de-serp'ti-bl),  a.  [<  L.  decerptus, 
pp.,  +  E.  -ible.]     That  may  be  plucked. 

decerptiont  (de-serp'shon),  n.  [<  L.  decerptus, 
pp.:  see  decefp.]  1.  The  act  of  pulling  or 
plucking  off;  a  cropping. — 2.  That  which  is 
pulled  off  or  separated ;  a  fragment. 

If  our  souls  are  but  particles  and  decerptions  of  our 
parents,  then  I  must  be  guilty  of  all  the  sins  that  ever 
were  committed  by  my  progenitors  ever  since  Adam. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  iii. 

decertationt  (de-s6r-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  decerta- 
tio{n-),  <  decertare,  contend^  <de  +  certare,  fight, 
contend.]     Strife ;  contest  for  mastery. 

A  decertation  betweene  the  disease  and  nature. 

Sir  T.Brouma,  Vulg.  Err. 

de  certificando  (de  s6r"ti-fi-kan'd6).  [ML. : 
L.  de,  of,  to;  ML.  certificando,  abl.  of  certifican- 
dus,  ger.  of  certificare,  certify:  see  certify.] 
In  early  Eng.  law,  the  short  name  of  a  writ  re- 
quiring an  officer  to  certify  to  the  court  some- 
thing within  his  cognizance. 

decessef,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  decease. 

decessiont  (df-sesh'on),  n.  [=  OF.  decession  = 
Sp.  (ohs.)  decesion,  (.ii.  dece«sJo(m-),  a  departure, 
<  decedere,  pp.  decessus,  depart :  see  decede,  de- 
cease.]   Departure;  decrease;  diminution. 

(Implying  the  necessity  of  a  bishop  to  govern  in  their 
absence  or  decession  any  ways)  they  ordained  St.  James 
the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  166. 

Blindness,  dumbness,  deafness,  silence,  death. 
All  which  are  neither  natures  by  themselves 
Nor  substances,  but  mere  decays  of  form. 
And  absolute  decessions  of  nature. 

Chapman,  Byron's  Conspiracy,  i.  1. 

The  accession  and  decession  of  the  matter. 

W.  Scott,  Essay  on  Drapery,  p.  7. 

decessort  (de-ses'or),  n.  [<  L.  decessor,  a  retir- 
ing officer,  tiL.  a  predecessor,  <  decedere,  pp. 
decessus,  depart,  retire:  see  decede,  decease.] 
A  predecessor. 

David  .  .  .  humbled  himself  for  the  sins  of  his  ances- 
tors and  decessors.     Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  777. 

decharm  (de-charm'),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  descharmer, 
decharmer,  P.  dicharmer,  <  des-,  de-,  priv.,  -)- 
charmer,  charm :  see  charm^.]  To  remove  the 
spell  or  enchantment  of ;  disenchant. 

Notwithstanding  the  help  of  physick,  he  was  suddenly 
cured  by  decharming  the  witchcraft.  Harvey. 

dechausse  (da-sho-sa'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  dechaus- 
ser,  take  off  one's  shoes,  make  bare,  <  de-,  from, 
away,  +  chausser,  shoe,  <  chausse,  a  shoe,  <  L. 
calceus,  a  shoe.]  In  her. :  (a)  Dismembered 
and  the  different  parts  represented  as  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  little  distance :  said 
of  an  animal  used  as  a  bearing:  as,  a  lion  de- 
chausse. (6)  "Without  claws :  said  of  an  animal 
used  as  a  bearing :  a  term  of  French  heraldry, 
sometimes  used  in  English. 
Also  demembered. 

decheerfult  (de-cher'fU),  a.  [Irreg.  <  de-  priv. 
+  cheerful]  Not  cheerful;  sad;  depressed; 
gloomy. 


decidedly 

When  didst  thou  ever  come  to  me  but  with  thy  head 
hanging  down?  O  decheerful  'prentice,  uncomfortable 
servant !  Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  iv.  7. 

dechenite  (dech'en-it),  ».  [Named  after  the 
German  geologist  E.  H.  K.  von  Dechen  (1800- 
1889).]  A  native  vanadate  of  lead,  occurring 
massive,  with  botryoidal  structure,  and  of  yel- 
lowish- or  brownish-red  color. 

decMorometer  (de-klo-rom'e-ter),  n.  Same  as 
chlorometer  (with  unnecessary  prefix). 

dechristianize  (de-kris'tian-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dechristianized,  ppr.  decJiristianizing.  [=  P. 
dSchristianiser ;  as  c?e-priv.  +  christianize!]  To 
turn  from  Christianity ;  banish  Christian  bsBef 
and  principles  from;  paganize.    Also  spelled 


deci-.  [Short  for  decimi-,  <  L.  deeimus,  tenth : 
see  decimal.]  An  element,  meaning  'tenth,'  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  metric  system,  as  in 
decimeter,  the  tenth  of  a  meter,  decigram,  the 
tenth  of  a  gram,  etc. 

declare  (des-iar'),  n.  [<  F.  dSciare,  <  L.  deci- 
(rny.s),  tenth,  +  F.  are,  are :  see  are^.]  In  the 
metric  system,  a  unit  of  superficial  measure,  the 
tenth  part  of  an  are,  or  107.6  square  feet,  Eng- 
lish measure. 

decidable  (de-si'da-bl),  a.  [<  decide  +  -able.] 
That  may  be'  decided. 

decide  (df-sid'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  decided,  ppr. 
deciding.'  [<  ME.  dedden,  <  OF.  decider,  F. 
decider  =  Sp.  Pg.  decidir=  It.  decidere,  <  L.  de- 
cidere,  decide,  also  lit.  cut  oft',  <  de,  off,  -f-  ccedere, 
cut.  Cf.  deeise,  and  concise,  incise,  etc.]  I. 
trans.  If.  To  cut  off;  separate. 

Our  seat  denies  us  tralBck  here ; 
The  sea,  too  near,  decides  us  from  the  rest. 

Fuller,  Holy  State,  ii.  20. 

2.  To  determine,  as  a  question,  controversy, 
or  struggle^  by  some  mode  of  arbitrament ;  set- 
tle by  giving  the  victory  to  one  side  or  the 
other ;  determine  the  issue  or  result  of ;  adjust ; 
conclude;  end:  as,  the  court  decided  the  case 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff;  the  umpire  decided 
the  contest ;  the  fate  of  the  bill  is  decided. 

The  quarrel  toncheth  none  but  us  alone ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

They  [the  Greeks]  were  the  first ...  to  decide  questions 

of  war  and  policy  by  the-  free  vote  of  the  people  fairly 

taken.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,p.  266. 

They  fought  with  unabated  ardour ;  and  the  victory  was 

only  decided  by  their  almost  total  extermination. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 

3.  To  resolve;  determine  in  the  mind:  as,  lie 
decided  to  go. 

Who  decided 
What  our  gifts,  and  what  our  wants  should  be  ? 

M.  Arnold,  Self-Deception. 

II.  intrans.  To  determine ;  form  a  definite 

opinion;  come  to  a  conclusion;  pronounce  a 

judgment :  as,  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the 

defendant;  to  decide  upon  one's  course. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree? 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  1. 
Shall  I  wait  a  day  ere  I  decide 
On  doing  or  not  doing  justice  here? 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  1. 17. 

decided  (df-si'ded),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dMd^  =  Sp.  Pg. 
deeidido,  pp.,  used  in  the  same  way.]  1.  Free 
from  ambiguity  or  uncertainty ;  unmistakable ; 
unquestionable :  as,  a  decided  improvement. 

I  find  much  cause  to  reproach  myself  that  I  have  lived 
so  long,  and  have  given  no  decided  and  public  proofs  of  my 
being  a  Christian.  P.  Henry,  in  Wirt's  Sketches. 

2.  Resolute;  determined;  free  from  hesitation 
or  wavering :  as,  a  decided  character. 

A  politic  caution,  a  guarded  circumspection,  were  among 
the  ruling  principles  of  our  forefathers  in  their  most  de- 
cided conduct.  Burke. 
=  Syn.  1.  Decided,  Decisive,  indisputable,  undeniable,  cer- 
tain, positive,  absolute.  Decided  and  decisive  are  some- 
times confounded,  but  are  distinct,  decided  being  passive 
and  decisive  active.  A  decided  victory  is  a  real,  unmistaka- 
ble victory ;  a  decisive  victory  is  one  that  decides  the  issue 
of  the  campaign.  The  battle  of  Bull  Eun  ended  in  a  de- 
cided victory,  but  not  a  decisive  one ;  the  victory  at  Water- 
loo was  both  decided  and  decisive.  Compare  a  decided  an- 
swer with  a  decisive  one.  The  difference  is  the  same  as 
between  definite  and  definitive.    See  definite. 

He  had  marked  preferences,  and  ...  his  opinions  were 
as  decided  as  his  prejudices.  Edinburgh  Rev. 

The  sentence  of  superior  judges  is  final,  decisive,  and  ir- 
revocable. Blackstone. 

All  the  most  eminent  men, .  . .  Hampden  excepted,  were 
inclined  to  half  measures.  They  dreaded  a  decisive  victory 
almost  as  much  as  a  decisive  overthrow. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
2.  Unhesitating. 
decidedly  (df-si'ded-li),  adv.    In  a  decided  or 
determined  maimer;  clearly;  indisputably;  in 
a  manner  to  preclude  doubt. 

While  tasting  something  decidedly  bitter,  sweetness  can- 
not be  thought  of.        H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  PsyohoL,  1 98. 
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decidedness  (de-si'ded-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  decided.  ' 

decidementt  (de-sid'ment),  n.      [<  decide  + 
-menf]    The  act  of  deciding ;  decision. 
Fie,  sigiiior !  there  be  times,  and  terms  of  honour 
To  argue  these  things  in,  decidatients  able 
To  speak  ye  noble  gentlemen,  ways  punctual, 
And  to  the  life  of  credit ;  you're  too  rugged. 

Ftetclier  (and  anotlier).  Love's  Pilgrimage,  ii.  1. 

decidencet  (des'i-dens),  «.  [<  L.  decidmi(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  deciden;  fall  off,  fall  down,  <  de-  +  ca- 
dere,  fall :  see  cadence  and  decay.'}  A  falling  off. 
Men  observing  the  deeidence  of  the  thorn  do  fall  upon 
thS  conceit  that  it  annually  rotteth  away,  and  successively 
reneweth  again.  Sir  T.  Bromie,  Vulg.  Err. 

decider  (de-si'der),  n.  One  who  decides ;  one 
who  or  that  which  determines  a  cause  or  con- 
test. 

I  dare  not  take  vpon  ni  e  to  be  umpire  and  decider  of  those 
many  altercations  among  Chronologers. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  71. 

decidingly  (df-si'ding-li),  adv.  In  a  deciding 
manner;  decisively. 

But  Herodotus  who  wrote  his  [Homer's]  life  hath  cleared 
this  point ;  .  .  .  and  so  decidingly  concludeth,  etc. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  IS. 

decidua  (de-sid'u-a),  n.  [NL.,  sc.  membrana, 
the  membrane  that  falls  off,  fem.  of  L.  de- 
cidmis,  that  falls  down:  see  deciduous.}  In 
physiol.,  a  membrane  arising  from  alteration  of 
the  upper  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  after  the  reception  into  the  latter  of  the 
impregnated  ovum,  the  name  being  given  to  it 
because  it  is  discharged  at  parturition.  At  an 
early  stage  of  the  development  of  the  human  ovum  the 
decidua  exhibits  a  threefold  division ;  a  layer  immediate- 
ly lining  the  uterine  cavity,  called  the  decidua  vera  (true 
decidua) ;  a  second  layer,  immediately  investing  the  em- 
bryo, called  the  decidua  rejlexa  (turned-back  decidua) ; 
and  a  third  layer,  or  rather  a  special  development  of  part 
of  the  decidua  vera,  called  the  decidua  serotina  (late  de- 
cidua). 

decidual  (df-sid'u-al),  a.  r<  decidua  +  -al.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  decidua. 

deciduary  (df-sid'u-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  deciduus  (see 
deciduous)  +'  E.  -ary.}  Palling  off;  dropping 
away;  deciduous.     [Eare.] 

The  shedding  of  the  deciduary  margins  may  be  compared 
with  the  shedding  by  very  young  birds  of  their  down. 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  II.  77. 

Deciduata  (de-sid-u-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  decidudtus:  see  dsmdiiate.}  One  of  the 
two  major  divisions  (the  other  being  Non-de- 
aduata)  into  which  monodelphous  mammals 
have  been  divided.     See  the  extract. 

In  the  Deciduata  .  .  .  the  superficial  layer  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  uterus  undergoes  a  special  modiii- 
cation,  and  unites  .  .  .  with  the  villi  developed  from  the 
chorion  of  the  foetus ;  and,  at  birth,  this  decidual  and  ma- 
ternal part  of  the  placenta  is  thrown  off  along  with  the 
foetus,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  .  .  .  being  re- 
generated during,  and  after,  each  pregnancy. 

Buxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  282. 

deciduate  (df-sid'u-at),  a.  [<  NL.  dedduatus, 
having  a  decidua, '<  decidua,  a  decidua:  see  de- 
cidua.} 1.  Having  a  decidua  or  a  deciduous 
placenta;  pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Deciduata. — 2.  Being  deciduous,  as 
a  placenta, 

deciduity  (des-i-dH'i-ti),  ».  [<  deciduous  + 
-ity.}    Deciduousness!    Keith.     [Eare.] 

deciduous  (de-sid'u-us),  a.  [=  P.  dioidu  =  Sp. 
deciduo,  <  L.  dsciciuus,  that  falls  down,  <  dem- 
dere,  fall  down,  <  de,  down,  +  cadere,  fall :  see 
decay.}  Palling  or  liable  to  fall,  especially  after 
a  definite  period  of  time ;  not  perennial  or  per- 
manent. 

I'here  is  much'that  is  deciduous  in  books,  but  all  that 
gives  them  a  title  to  rank  as  literature  in  the  highest 
sense  is  perennial. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  177. 

Deciduous  institutions  imply  deciduous  sentiments. 

H.  Spender,  Social  Statics,  p.  458. 

Specifically — (a)  In  iot. :  (1)  Falling  o£f  at  maturity  or  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  as  petals,  leaves,  fruit,  etc. :  in  distinc- 
tion from  fugacious  or  caducous  organs,  which  fall  soon 
after  their  appearance,  and  from  persistent  or  permanent, 
or,  as  applied  to  leaves,  from  evergreen.  (2)  Losing  the  foli- 
age every  year :  as,  deciduous  trees.  (6)  In  zoiil. :  (1)  Fall- 
ing off  at  a  certain  stage  of  an  animal's  existence,  as  the 
hair,  horns,  and  teeth  of  certain  animals.  (2)  Losing  cer- 
tain parts  regularly  and  periodically,  or  at  certain  stages 
or  ages:  as,  a  deciduous  insect. — Deciduous  cusps  or 
pieces  ol  the  mandibles,  in  entom.,  appendages,  one  on 
the  outer  side  or  end  of  each  mandible,  which  are  gener- 
ally lost  soon  after  the  insect  attains  the  imago  state,  leav- 
ing scars.  They  are  found  in  a  single  family  of  rhynchoph- 
orous  Coleoptera,  the  Otiorhi/nchidie.— Deciduous  denti- 
tion. See  dentition.— Beciiaous  Insects,  those  insects 
that  cast  off  the  wings  after  copulation,  as  the  females 
of  ants  and  termites.— Deciduous  menjbrane.  See  de- 
cidua. 

deciduousness  (de-sid'u-us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  deciduous.' 
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decigram,  decigramme  (des'i-gram),  n.  [<  P. 
decigramme  =  Sp.  deolgramo  =  Pg.  decigrammo 
=  It.  dedgramma,  <  L.  deeHmus),  tenth,  -1-  NL. 
gramma,  gram.]  In  the  metric  system,  a  weight 
of  one  tenth  of  a  gram,  equal  to  1.54  grains 
troy. 

decil,  decile  (des'il),  n.  [=  P.  didl  =  It.  decile, 
irreg.  <  L.  deoimus,  tenth,  <  decern  =  E.  ten.} 
An  aspect  or  position  of  two  planets  when  they 
are  a  tenth  part  of  the  zodiac  (36°)  distant  from 
each  other. 

deciliter,  decilitre  (des'i-le-ter),  n.  [<  P.  dS- 
cilitre  =  Sp.  decilitro  =  Pg.  It.  decilitro,  <  L.  deoi- 
mus,  tenth,  -f-  NL.  litra,  liter :  see  liter.}  In  the 
metric  system,  a  measure  of  capacity  equal  to 
one  tenth  of  a  liter,  or  3.52  English  fluidounces, 
or  3.38  United  States  fluidounces. 

decillion  (df-sil'yon),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  decern,  ten, 
+  E.  {m)ilUon.}  1.  According  to  English  nota- 
tion, a  million  involved  to  the  tenth  power,  be- 
ing a  unit  with  sixty  ciphers  annexed. — 2.  Ac- 
cording to  the  modem  French  notation,  which 
is  also  used  in  the  United  States,  a  thousand  in- 
volved to  the  eleventh  power,  being  a  unit  with 
thirty-three  ciphers  annexed.  [Owing  to  the  am- 
biguity resulting  from  the  partial  adoption  of  the  second 
meaning,  this  and  similar  words  (except  million)  are  prac- 
tically disused.] 

decillionth  (de-sil'yonth),  a.  and  n.  [<  decil- 
lion +  -th.}  i,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  deeilUon; 
having  the  magnitude  or  position  of  one  of  a 
decillion  equal  parts. 

II.  n.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  a  de- 
cillion; one  of  a  deeiUion  equal  parts, 

decima  (des'i-ma),  n. ;  pi.  decimce  (-me).  [<  L. 
deoimus,  tenth:  see  decimal.}  1.  In  music:  (a) 
An  interval  of  ten  diatonic  degrees,  being  an 
octave  and  a  third.  (6)  An  organ-stop  whose 
pipes  somid  a  tenth  above  the'keys  struck. — 
2.  A  Spanish  money :  the  tenth  of  a  real  vel- 
lon,  or  about  5  cents  in  United  States  money. 

decimal  (des'i-mal),  a.  and  n.  [<  OP.  decimal, 
P.  decimal  =  Sp.  Pg.  decimal  =  It.  decimale  =  D. 
decimaal  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  decimal,  <  ML.  decima- 
lis,  <  L.  decimus,  tenth,  <  decern  =  E.  ten:  see 
ten.}  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  tenth  or  to  tens; 
proceeding  by  tens. — 2.  Eelating  to  tithes. 

Regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in 
causes  testamentary,  decimal,  and  matrimonial. 

Heylin,  Hist.  Presbyterians,  p.  469. 

Decimal  arithmetic,  theordinarymethod  of  arithmetical 
calculation  by  the  Arabic  notation.  The  term  is  sometimes 
restricted  to  the  calculation  with  decimals. —  Decimal 
currency.  See  currency.— Hecixaal  firactlon,  a  frac- 
tion whose  denominator  is  a  power  of  10.  So  long  as  the 
quantity  is  conceived  as  having  a  power  of  10  for  its  de- 
nominator it  is  properly  and  usually  called  a  decimal 
fraction,  however  it  may  he  written.  The  ordinary  method 
of  writing  it  is  by  prefixing  to  the  numerator  (used  alone) 
a  dot  (the  decimal  point)  with  a  number  of  zeros  suifi- 
cient  to  make  the  number  of  places  in  the  numerator 
equal  to  that  in  the  denominator,  less  one.  Thus,  A  = 
•  1,  tJit  =  .01,  ToW  =  -OOl,  etc. ;  2.-^  =  2.06,  etc.  See  II.— 
Decimal  measure,  any  measure  belonging  to  a  decimal 
system. — Decimal  notation,  a  system  of  writing  num- 
bers depending  on  powers  of  10,  especially  the  ordinary 
system  by  means  of  nine  digits  and  a  cipher.  The  system 
in  an  imperfect  form,  wanting  the  0  (the  places  being  pre- 
served by  ruled  columns),  is  believed  to  have  been  in- 
vented in  India,  and  is  explained  in  the  Latin  geometry 
of  Boethius  (died  about  A.  D.  525).  The  genuineness  both 
of  the  passage  and  of  the  entire  work  haa  been  much  dis- 
puted, but  is  now  more  usually  conceded.  The  system 
was,  however,  entirely  disused  in  Europe  until  (having 
been  completed  by  the  invention  of  the  0)  it  was  reintro- 
duced through  the  Arabians  (by  whom  it  is  called  the  In- 
dian notation),  being  first  systematically  explained  in  the 
work  of  Leonardo  da  Pisa,  about  1200.  The  extension  of 
the  system  to  fractions  was  accomplished  much  later.  See 
II.— Decimal  numeration,  any  system  of  naming  num- 
bers by  taking  them  in  multiples  and  powers  of  10.  Such 
systems  have  generally  prevailed  in  all  languages,  being 
founded  on  the  use  of  the  ten  lingers  as  helps  to  count. 
— Decimal  place,  the  position  of  a  figure  in  decimal 
notation.— Decimal  point,  a  dot  separating  the  whole 
part  from  the  fractional  part  .of  an  expression  in  decimal 
notation.  The  decimal  point  appears  to  have  been  first 
used  by  Napier  (ConstrtKtio,  1619);  the  writing  of  it  above 
the  line  by  Newton.  See  II. — Decimal  system,  any 
system  of  measurement  or  of  counting  whose  units  are 
powers  of  10 ;  especially,  the  metric  system  (which  see, 
under  metric). 

II.  n.  An  expression  denoting  a  decimal 
fraction  by  an  extension  of  the  decimal  nota- 
tion. A  dot,  called  the  decimal  point,  being  placed  to 
the  right  of  the  units'  place,  figures  are  written  to  the 
right  of  it,  the  first  place  in  passing  to  the  right  being 
appropriated  to  tenths,  the  second  to  hundredths,  etc. 
Thus,  199320.3  is  the  same  as  199820(V ;  19982.03 is  the  same 
asl9932ifc;  andl.993203is thesameasl-^SMSft-  (Seeded- 
mal  fract%on,  above.)  The  invention  of  decimals  is  usu- 
ally attributed  to  Stevlnus  (1682).  In  his  notation  a  mixed 
number,  for  example  1993Afi3j,  which  is  now  written  1993- 
.203,  would  have  been  written  1993(0)2(1)0(2)3(3).  The  deci- 
mal point  may  be  placed  above  the  line  (a  common  practice) 
or  on  the  line.— Recurring  decimal,  a  decimal  in  which 
after  a  certain  point  the  digits  are  continually  repeated.  If 
there  is  but  one  recurring  figure,  the  expression  is  called 
a  repeating  decimal;  if  there  are  more  than  one,  the  ex- 
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pression  is  called  a  circulating  decimal.  But  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  commonly  observed  with  strictness.  A 
circulating  decimal  is  denoted  by  means  of  dots  over  the 
first  and  last  figures  of  the  recurring  period.  Thus  J^  ia 
O.0I36,  that  is,  0.0136136136,  etc.  '  '' 

decimalism  (des'i-mal-izm),  n.  [<  decimal  + 
-ism.}  The  theory  or  system  of  a  decimal  no- 
tation or  division,  as  of  numbers,  currency 
weights,  etc.  ' 

decimalist  (des'i-mal-ist),  n.  [<  decimal  +  -ist.} 
One  who  employs  oif  advocates  computation  or 
numeration  by  tens. 

Of  course  all  these  fifteens  and  sixties  were  objection- 
able to  the  pure  dedmaiist.  The  Engineer,  LXV.  83. 

decimalization  (des^i-mal-i-za'shon),  «.  The 
act  of  reducing  or  causing  to  conform  to  the 
decimal  system. 

When  the  decimalization  of  English  money  was  first 

proposed,  the  notion  of  international  money  had  never 

been  seriously  entertained,  and  hardly  indeed  conceived. 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  178. 

decimalize  (des'i-mal-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
decimalized,  ppr.  decimalizing.  [<  decimal  + 
-ize.}  To  reduce  to  the  decimal  system :  as,  to 
decimalize  currency,  weights,  measures,  etc. 

decimally  (des'i-mal-i),  adv.  By  tens;  by 
means  of  decimals. 

decimate  (des'i-mat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deci- 
mated, ppr.  decimating,  [C  L.  deoimatus,  pp. 
of  decimare  (>  P.  dAcimer  =  Sp.  (obs.)  Pg.  ded- 
mar  =  It.  decimare  =  D.  dedmeren  =  G.  deci- 
miren  =  Dan.  decimere  =  Sw.  decimera),  select 
the  tenth  by  lot  (for  punishment),  pay  tithes, 

<  decimus,  tenth:  see  decimal.}  If.  To  take 
the  tenth  part  of  or  from ;  tithe. 

I  have  heard  you  are  as  poor  as  a  decimated  Cavalier 
[referring  to  Cromwell's  10  per  cent,  income-tax  on  Cava- 
liers], and  had  not  one  foot  of  land  in  all  the  world. 

Dryden,  Wild  Gallant,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  select  by  lot  and  put  to  death  every  tenth 
man  of :  as,  to  decimate  a  captured  army  or  a 
body  of  prisoners  or  mutineers  (a  barbarity  oc- 
casionally practised  in  antiquity). 

God  sometimes  decimates  or  tithes  delinquent  persona, 
and  they  die  for  a  common  crime,  according  as  God  hath 
cast  their  lot  in  the  decrees  of  predestination. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  280. 

3.  Loosely,  to  destroy  a  great  but  indefinite 
number  or  proportion  of:  as,  the  inhabitants 
were  decimated  by  fever ;  the  troops  were  deci- 
mated by  the  enemy's  fire. 

It  [England]  had  decimated  itself  for  a  question  which 
involved  no  principle,  and  led  to  no  result. 

Fronde,  Hist.  Eng. 

decimation  (des-i-ma'shon),  n.  [=  P.  decima- 
tion =  Pg.  dedmagao  =  It.  dedmazione,  <  L. 
dedmatio(n-),  <  decimare,  decimate:  see  deci- 
mate.} If.  A  tithing;  specifically,  an  income- 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  tevied  on  the  Cavaliers  by 
Cromwell. — 2.  A  selection  of  every  tenth  by 
lot,  as  for  punishment,  etc. 

By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death, 
.  .  .  take  thou  the  destin'd  tenth. 

Sliak.,T.otA.,i.i. 

And  the  whole  army  had  cause  to  enquire  into  their 
own  rebellions,  when  they  saw  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  with  a 
dreadful  decimation,  taking  off  so  many  of  our  brethren 
by  the  worst  of  executioners.   C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  v.  9. 

3.  The  destruction  of  a  great  but  indefinite 
number  or  proportion  of  people,  as  of  an  army 
or  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country;  a  heavy  loss 
of  life. 

decimator  (des'i-ma-tor),  n.  [=  P.  didmatmr 
=  It.  decimatore;  as  dedmate  +  -or.}  One  who 
or  that  which  decimates. 

decime  (de-sem'),  n.  [=  P.  dSdme,  a  tenth,  tithe, 
deoime  (in  older  form  disme,  dime,  >  E.  dime),  < 
L.  dedmus,  tenth:  see  dedmal  and  dime.}  A 
Preneh  coin,  the  tenth  of  a  franc,  or  about  2 
United  States  cents. 

decimestrial  (des-i-mes'tri-al),  a.  [<  L.  decern, 
=  E.  ten,  +  -mestris,  adj." form  in  comp.  of 
mensis,  a  month,  q.  v.  Cf.  semester.}  Consist- 
ing of  or  containing  ten  months.     [Eare.j 

The  decimestrial  year  still  survived  long  after  regal  gov- 
ernment had  ceased.   '  ,100 
W.  Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Eoni.  Antiq.,  p.  W'!- 

decimeter  (des'i-me-t6r),  n.  [<  p.  didmitre  (> 
Sp.  decimetro  =  Pg.  dedmetro),  <  L.  deci-mus, 
tenth,  -H  P.  m^tre  =  E.  meter^.}  In  the  metric 
system,  a  measure  of  length  equal  to  the  tenth 
part  of  a  meter,  or  3.937  inches.  A  square  deci^- 
meter  is  equal  to  16.6  square  inches,  and  a  declmetei 
cube,  or  liter,  is  61  cubic  inches,  equal  to  0.88  linpei»> 
quart  or  1.056  United  States  (wine)  quarts. 

decimo(des'i-m6;  Sp.  pron.  da'the-mo),  «•  \pp-' 

<  L.  dedmus,  tenth:  see  decimal.}  In  Spamsn 
reckoning:  (a)  The  tenth  part  of  a  peso  or  aoi- 
lar.     (6)  The  tenth  part  of  an  oncia  or  ounce. 


decimole 

decimole  (des'i-mol),  n.  [<  L.  decern,  ten.]  In 
music,  a  group  of  ten  notes  which  are  to  be 
played  in  the  time  of  eight  or  of  four  notes, 
marked  by  a  phrase-mark  or  curve  inclosing 
the  notes  and  including  the  figure  10.  Also 
called  decuplet. 

decimo-sexto  (des'i-mo-seks'to),  n.  See  sexto- 
decimo. 

decinert,  n.    Same  as  decenner. 

decipher  (de-si'f 6r),  v.  t.  [After  OP.  decMffrer, 
F.  d^chiffre'r  s:  8p.  descifrar  =  Pg.  decifrar  = 
It.  decifrare,  deciferare,  dieifrare,  diciferare,  < 
ML.  dechiffrare  (after  F.),  *decifrare,  decipher, 
<  de-  +  dfra,  cipher:  see  djaher.']  1.  To  inter- 
pret by  the  use  of  a  key,  as  something  written 
in  cipher;  make  out  by  discovering  the  key  to. 

Zelmane,  that  had  the  character  in  her  heart,  could 
easily  decipher  it.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  virtues  of  them  [ciphers],  whereby  they  are  to  he 

preferred,  are  three  :  that  they  be  not  laborious  to  write 

and  read;  that  they  be  Impossible  to  decipher;  and  in 

■gome  cases,  that  they  be  without  suspicion. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning  (original  English  ed.), 

[Works,  III.  402. 

2.  To  succeed  in  reading,  as  what  is  written  in 
obscure,  partially  obliterated,  or  badly  formed 
characters. 

They  [Wycherley's  manuscripts]  were  so  full  of  erasures 
and  interlineations  that  no  printer  could  decipher  them. 
Macaulay,  Xeigh  Hunt. 

3.  To  discover  or  explain  the  meaning  of,  as 
of  something  that  is  obscure  or  difficult  to  be 
-traced  or  understood. 

I  could  not  help  decipherinff  something  in  his  face  above 
iis  condition.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy. 

All  races  which  have  long  wandered  and  fought  have  be- 
■come  composite  to  a  degree  past  decipherintj. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  103. 

4.  To  describe  or  delineate. 

Could  I  give  you  a  lively  representation  of  guilt  and 
liorror  on  this  hand,  and  paint  out  eternal  wrath  and  de- 
■cii)Aer  eternal  vengeance  on  the  other,  then  might  I  shew 
you  the  condition  of  a  sinner  hearing  himself  denied  by 
■Christ.  South. 

•5t.  To  find  out;  detect;  discover;  reveal. 

What's  the  news  ?— 
That  you  are  both  decipher'd,  that'js  the  news, 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape.  Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2. 
I  have  spoke  with  her,  and  we  have  a  nay-word,  how  to 
know  one  another.  I  come  to  her  in  white  and  cry  "  mum  " ; 
she  cries  "budget";  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 
.  .  .  But  what  needs  either  your  "mum,"  or  her  "bud- 
get"? the  wliite  will  decipher  her  well  enough. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  2. 

-6t.  To  write  in  cipher;  conceal  by  means  of  a 
cipher  or  other  disguise.     [Rare.  ] 

To  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  the  very  man  deciphered  in 
his  book,  under  the  name  of  Venator. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  225. 
=Syn.  1-3.  To  interpret,  make  out,  unravel. 
^eciphert  (df-si'fer),  n.     [<  decipher,  v.'\     A 
description.  ' 

He  was  a  Lord  Chancellour  of  France,  whose  decipher 
agi'ees  exactly  with  this  great  prelate,  sometime  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams,  IL  220. 

decipherable  (de-si'f6r-a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  d^cUf- 
frMe  =  Sp.  descifraHe;  as  decipher  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  deciphered  or  interpreted. 

Some  of  the  letters  seized  at  Mr.  Coleman's  are  not  de- 
cipheraile  by  all  or  any  of  the  keys  found. 

Preface  to  Letters  on  Popish  Plot. 

•decipherer  (df-si'f  er-er),  n.  One  who  interprets 
what  is  written  in  ciphers,  or  reads  what  is 
written  obscurely. 

Suppose  that  ciphers  were  well  managed,  there  be  mul- 
titudes of  them  that  exclude  the  decipherer. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning  (original  English  ed.), 

[Works,  in.  402. 

Tliere  are  a  sort  of  those  narrow-eyed  decipherers  .  .  . 
that  will  extort  strange  and  abstruse  meanings  out  of  any 
subject.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

decipherment  (df-si'fer-ment),  n.  [=  P.  dS- 
ehiffrement ;  as  decipher  +  -ment.']  The  act  of 
deciphering;  interpretation. 

They  [the  Assyrian  tablets  exhumed  by  Layard  and 
Smith]  are  now  among  the  collections  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  their  deciplierment  is  throwing  a  new  and  strange 
light  on  the  cosmogony  and  religions  of  the  early  East. 

Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  19. 

decipia  (de-sip'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  decipium,  q.  v.] 
The  supposed  oxid  of  decipium.  Its  formula 
is  doubtful  (perhaps  DpO  or  DP2O3),  and  its 
separate  existence  is  not  regarded  as  proved. 

•decipium  (de-sip'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  L. 
decipere,  deceive :  see  deceive.]  Chemical  sym- 
hol,Dp.  A  substance  found  in  the  samarskiteof 
NorthCarolina,  andsaid  to  be  ametallio  element 
intermediate  in  character  between  the  metals 
of  the  cerium  and  yttrium  groups.  Its  salts 
are  colorless.     The  acetate  crystallizes  easily. 
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deciset,  ».  t.  [<  L.  deeisiis,  pp.  of  deddere,  de- 
cide :  see  decide,  and  cf .  concise,  incise,  etc.]  To 
decide;  settle;  determine. 

No  man  more  profoundly  discusseth  or  more  fynely  de- 
ciseth  the  vse  of  ceremonies.    J.  Udall,  Pref.  to  Matthew. 

dedsion  (de-sizh;on),  n.  [<  OP.  decision,  P. 
decision  =  Sp.  dedsion  =  Pg.  dedsao  =  It.  deci- 
sione,  <  L.  decisio(n-),  <  deddere,  cut  off,  decide : 
see  decide.]  If.  The  act  of  separating  or  cut- 
ting off;  detachment  of  a  part;  excision. 

The  essence  of  God  is  incorporeal,  spiritual,  and  indivi- 
sable  ;  and  therefore  his  nature  is  really  communicated, 
not  by  derivation  or  decision,  but  by  a  total  and  plenary 
communication.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  ii. 

3.  Determination,  as  of  a  contest  or  an  event; 
end,  as  of  a  struggle;  arbitrament:  as,  the  de- 
dsion of  a  battle  by  arms. 

When  the  Contract  is  broken,  and  there  is  no  third  Per- 
son to  judge,  then  the  Decision  is  by  Ai'ms. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  115. 
Their  arms  are  to  the  last  decision  bent, 
And  fortune  labours  with  the  vast  intent.    Dryden. 

3.  Determination,  as  of  a  question  or  a  doubt; 
final  judgment  or  opiniion  in  a  case  which  has 
been  under  deliberation  or  discussion:  as,  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

What  shall  Anally  be  done  with  Spain  respecting  the 
Mississippi?  becomes  an  interesting  question,  and  one 
pressing  on  us  for  a  decision. 

Monroe,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  I.  510. 

Her  clear  and  bared  \im\fi 
O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed  spear 
Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold, 
The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest  eye 
Over  her  snow-cold  breast  and  angry  cheek 
Kept  watch,  waiting  decision.     Tennyson,  (Enone. 

4.  A  resolution ;  a  fixing  of  a  purpose  in  the 
'  mind. — 5.  The  quality  of  being  decided ;  abil- 
ity to  form  a  settled  purpose ;  prompt  determi- 
nation: as,  a  Tn&iD.  ot  dedsion Fifty  Decisions, 

the  final  disposition  by  Justinian  of  fifty  questions  con- 
cerning which  the  authorities  on  Eoman.  law  were  not 
agreed.  They  were  made  A.  D.  629-30,  and  were  embod- 
ied in  the  new  (or  revised)  Code  of  Justinian.  =  Syn.  2  and 
3.  Decision,  Verdict,  Report,  Judgment,  Decree,  Order,  Ad- 
judication. In  law  the  following  distinctions  are  usual : 
A  decision  is  the  determination  of  an  issue  by  a  judge 
or  court ;  a  verdict,  by  a  jury ;  a  report,  one  submitted  to 
the  court  by  a  referee,  master,  or  auditor ;  a  judgment,  de- 
cree, or  order,  the  formal  entry  or  document  embodying 
the  determination ;  adjudication  is  generally  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  effect  of  a  judgment,  decree,  or  order  in 
settling  the  (luestion. — 6.  Decision,  Determination,  Reso- 
lution. Decision  is  the  quality  of  being  able  to  make  up 
one's  mind  promptly,  clearly,  and  firmly  as  to  what  sliall 
be  done  and  the  way  to  do  it.  Determination  is  the  set- 
tling upon  some  line  of  action  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  stick 
to  it ;  it  is  somewhat  nearer  than  the  others  to  doggedness, 
and  sometimes  approaches  obstinacy.  Determination  may 
be  negative,  as  not  to  do  a  thing,  but  resolution  is  gener- 
ally positive  or  active ;  it  often  implies  more  courage  than 
the  others,  and  is  otherwise  more  high-minded.  But  these 
words  are  often  used  interchangeably. 

Unity,  secrecy,  decision  are  the  qualities  which  military 
arrangements  require.     Maeaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

When  the  force  of  habit  is  added,  the  determination  be- 
comes invincible,  and  seems  to  assume  rank  with  the  great 
laws  of  nature.  Foster,  Decision  of  Character,  ii. 

We  cannot  willingly  admit  that  those  gentle  affections 
are  totally  incompatible  with  the  most  impregnable  reso- 
lution and  vigor.  Foster,  Decision  of  Character,  v. 

decisional  (df-sizh'on-al),  a.  [<  decision  H-  -at] 
Pertaining  or  relating  "to  a  decision ;  authori- 
tative.    [Eare.] 

These  opinions  of  the  minority  can  have  no  decisional 
effect.  Encye.  Brit.,  XVI.  603. 

decisive  (de-si'siv),  a.  and  re.  [<  OF.  dedsif, 
P.  dedsif  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dedsivo,  <  L.  decisus, 
pp.  of  deddere,  decide:  see  decide.]  I,  a.  1. 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  determining  a 
question,  doubt,  contest,  event,  etc. ;  final;  con- 
clusive; putting  an  end  to  controversy:  as,  the 
opinion  of  the  court  is  dedsive  on  the  question. 

He  is  inclined  to  substitute  rapid  movements  and  deci- 
sive engagements  for  the  languid  and  dilatory  operations 
of  his  countrymen.  Macaulay,  Machiavelh. 

In  each  new  threat  of  faction  the  ballot  has  been,  beyond 
expectation,  right  and  decisiDd. 

Emerson,  Fortune  of  the  Kepublic. 

Only  when  a  revolution  in  circumstances  is  at  once  both 
marked  and  permanent,  does  a  decisive  alteration  of  char- 
acter follow.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  462. 
2.  Markedby  decision  or  prompt  determination. 

strong  and  decisive  the  reply  I  gave. 

Crabbe,  Works,  VIL  92. 

Decisive  abstraction.    See  abstraction.  =  Sjm.  Decided, 
Decisive.    See  decided. 
II.  re.  A  decisive  thing.     [Bare.] 

It  was  evidently  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  not  their 
armes,  which  was  the  decisive  here. 

Evelyn,  Enc.  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
[Ambassadors. 

decisively  (de-si'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  conclusive 
manner;  in  a 'manner  to  end  deliberation,  con- 
troversy, doubt,  or  contest. 
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decisiveness  (de-si'siv-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  ending  doubt,  controversy,  or  the  like ;  con- 
clusiveness.—  2.  The  state  of  being  marked  by 
decision  or  prompt  determination:  as,  decisire- 
ness  of  character. 

decisory  (df-si'so-ri),  a.  [<  p.  d4dsoire  =  Sp. 
Pg.  dedsorio,  <  L.  decisus,  pp.  of  deddere,  de- 
cide: see  dedde.]    Decisive.     [Rare.] 

decist^re  (des-i-star'),  n.  [<  P.  d^dstdre,  <  L. 
dedmus,  tenth,  +  F.  sth-e:  see  stere.]  In  the 
metric  system,  a  cubic  measure,  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  a  stere,  or  3.532  cutjic  feet. 

decitizenize  (de-sit'i-zn-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dedtizenized,  ppr.  dedtizenizing.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
dtizen  + -ize.]  To  deprive  of  citizenship;  dis- 
franchise. 

decivilize  (de-siv'i-liz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
civilized,  ppr.  dedvilizing.  [=  F.  d^dviliser; 
as  de-  priv.  -1-  civilize.]  To  reduce  or  degrade 
from  a  ci'yilized  to  a  -vrilder  or  more  savage  state. 

We  have  but  to  imagine  ourselves  de-cimlized — to  sup- 
pose faculty  decreased,  knowledge  lost,  language  vague, 
criticism  and  skepticism  absent,  to  understand  how  in- 
evitably the  primitive  man  conceives  as  real  the  dream- 
personages  we  know  to  be  ideal. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  71. 

deck  (dek),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  decken  (rare),  <  MD. 
decJcen,  D.  dekJcen  =  MLG.  decTcen,  LG.  dekken 
=  OHGr.  decchan,  MHG.  G.  decken  =  OPries. 
thekka  =  'Da,n.  dwkke  (after  LG.),  prop,  tcekke  = 
Sw.  tdcka  =  Icel.  thekkja  =  AS.  theccan,  E. 
thatch,  dial,  thaek,  theak,  cover:  see  thatch,  v. 
Deck  is  thus  a  doublet,  derived  from  the  D. 
and  L(J.,  of  the  native  E.  thatch.  The  alleged 
AS.  *deccan,  *ge-deccan,  to  which  deck  is  gener- 
ally referred,  are  misreadings  for  theccan,  ge- 
theccan,  Ct.deck,n.]  1.  To  cover;  overspread; 
invest;  especially,  to  array  or  clothe  with 
something  resplendent  or  ornamental ;  adorn  ; 
embellish;  set  out:  as,  to  deck  one's  self  for  a 
wedding ;  she  was  decked  with  jewels. 
They  deck  it  [an  image]  with  silver  and  gold.     Jer.  x.  4. 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  189. 
The  dew  with  spangles  decked  the  ground.         Dryden. 
When,  with  new  force,  she  aids  her  conquering  eyes, 
And  beauty  decks  with  all  that  beauty  buys.       Crabbe. 

2.  Naut.,  to  furnish  with  or  as  with  a  deck,  as 
a  vessel. 

At  last  it  was  concluded  to  decke  their  long  boat  with 
their  ship  hatches. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  122. 

3.  In  mining,  to  load  or  unload  (the  cars  or  tubs) 
upon  the  cage. —  4.  [Cf.  deck,  re.,  5.]  To  dis- 
card. Grose.=SYn.  1.  Ornament,  Decorate,  etc.  See 
adorn.    See  also  list  under  decorate. 

deck  (dek),  n.  [<  MD.  decke,  D.  dek,  cover, 
deck,  =  OPries.  thekke  =  LG.  decke  =  OHG. 
decchi,  decki,  also  decha,  MHG.  G.  decke,  cover, 
G.  deck,  deck,  =  Sw.  ddck  =  Dan.  dcek  (after 
LG.),  deck;  from  the  verb:  see  deck,  v.,  and 
cf .  thatch,  n.]  If.  A  covering ;  anything  that 
serves  as  a  sheltering  cover. 

Being  well  refreshed,  we  vntyed  our  Targets  that  cou- 
ered  vs  as  a  Deck. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  188. 

2.  An  approximately  horizontal  platform  or 
floor  extending  from  side  to  side  of  a  ship  or  of  a 
part  of  a  ship,  as  of  a  deck-house,  and  supported 
by  beams  and  carlines.  In  wooden  ships  the  deck  is 
formed  of  planks  about  three  inches  wide  and  three  inches 
thick,  spiked  to  the  beams  and  carlines ;  in  iron  ships  it 
is  formed  of  iron  plating  riveted  to  the  beams  and  gird- 
ers and  generally  covered  with  wooden  planking.  An 
armored  deck  is  protected  by  iron  or  steel  plating.  The 
spar-deck  is  the  upper  deck  of  those  which  extend  from 
stem  to  stern ;  the  main  deck  is  the  deck  immediately 
below  the  spar-deck  in  a  double-decked  ship ;  the  quar- 
ter-deck is  that  part  of  the  spar-deck  which  is  abaft 
the  mainmast;  the  topgallant  forecastle-deck  is  a  short 
deck  above  the  spar-deck  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
sliip,  generally  extending  as  far  aft  as  the  foremast.  In 
a  man-of-war  the  berth-deck  is  the  deck  below  the  gun- 
deck,  where  the  mess-lockers  and  -tables  are  placed,  and 
where  the  hammocks  are  slung.  The  gun-deck  is  the 
deck  of  a  man-of-war  where  the  battery  is  carried;  in 
old  line-of-battle  ships,  where  guns  were  carried  on  three 
decks  below  the  spar-deck,  they  were  called  respectively 
the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  gun-deck.  A  flush  deck  is  a 
spar-deck  clear  from  stem  to  stern  of  houses  or  other  en- 
cumbrances. The  term  half-deck  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  after  part  of  the  deck  next  below  the  spar-deck,  and 
forward  of  the  cabin  bulkhead.  The  hurricane-deck  is 
the  upper  light  deck  of  side-wheel  passenger-steamers. 
•The  orlop-deck  is  below  the  berth-deck,  and  is  where  the 
cables  were  formerly  stowed.  The  poop-deck  is  the  after 
part  of  the  ship,  over  the  cabin,  when  the  cabin  is  on  the 
spar-deck.  The  turtle-deck  or  turtle-backed  deck  is  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a  turtle,  and  is 
a  convex  deck  extending  a  short  distance  aft  from  the 
stem  of  an  ocean  steamer  to  shed  the  water  in  a  head  sea ; 
in  many  iron  steamships  of  recent  model  there  is  a  similar 
arrangement  on  the  stern.  In  river-steamers  in  tlie  United 
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SUtes  the  hoiUr-deck  is  the  deck  on  which  the  boilers  are 
carried.  A  cambered  deck  is  a  declc  arched  so  as  to  he 
higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  stem  or  stern  — the  op- 
posite of  the  usual  practice. 

I  boarded  the  king's  ship :  now  on  the  beak. 

Now  in  the  waist,  tlie  deck,  in  every  cabin, 

I  flam'd  amazement.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  In  mining,  the  platform  of  the  cage ;  that 
part  of  the  cage  on  which  the  cars  stand  or  the 
men  ride.  Cages  are  sometimes  built  with  as 
many  as  four  decks.— 4+.  A  pile  of  things  laid 
one  upon  another ;  a  heap ;  a  store ;  a  file,  as  of 
cards  or  papers. 

And  for  a  song  I  have 
A  paper-blurrer,  who,  on  all  occasions, 
For  all  times  and  all  seasons,  hath  such  trinkets  _ 
Heady  in  the  deck.  Massinger,  Guardian,  iu.  3. 

5.  A  pack  of  cards  containing  only  those  ne- 
cessary to  play  any  given  game  =  as,  a  euchre 
deck;  a  bezique  deck. 

Well,  if  I  chance  but  once  to  get  the  deck. 
To  deal  about  and  shuffle  as  I  would. 

Solimus,  Emperour  of  the  Turks  (1638). 

6.  That  part  of  a  pack  which  remains  after  the 
deal,  and  from  which  cards  may  be  drawn 
during  the  course  of  the  game. 

Whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slyly  flnger'd  from  the  deck. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  L 
Cold  deck,  a  pack  of  cards  assorted  or  arranged  in  a 
known  way.  [Gamblers'  slang.]— Officer  of  the' deck. 
See  ol^eer. — On  deck,  on  hand ;  ready  for  action  or  duty ; 
hence,  in  base-ball,  next  at  the  bat;  having  the  right  or 
privilege  of  batting  next.— Protective  deck,  in  a  war- 
ship, a  steel  deck  several  inches  in  maximum  thickness, 
extending  throughout  the  length  of  the  ship  below  the 
water-line.- To  clear  the  decks,  to  prepare  a  ship  of 
war  for  action.— To  sweep  the  deck  or  the  decks,  (a)  To 
dash  violently  over  or  along  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  as  a  great 
wave  or  the  fire  of  an  enemy's  guns,  carrying  everything 
before  it.  (6)  To  command  every  part  of  the  deck,  as  with 
small  arms,  from  the  tops  of  an  attacking  vessel,  (c)  To 
take  off  or  caiTy  away  all  the  stakes  on  a  card-table ;  hence, 
generally,  to  gain  everything. 

deck-beam  (dek'bem),  n.  A  strong  transverse 
beam  of  timber  or  iron  stretching  across  a 
ship  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to  support  the 
deck  and  retain  the  sides  at  their  proper  dis- 
tance. 

deck-bridge  (dek'brij),  n.  A  bridge  in  which 
the  roadway  is  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  truss: 
opposed  to  bottom-road  or  through  iridge.  Also 
eaUed  top-road  bridge. 

deck-cargo  (dek'kar"go),  n.  Cargo  stowed  on 
the  deck  of  a  vessel ;  a  deck-load. 

deck-cleat  (dek'klet),  n.  A  cleat  fastened  to  a 
deck. 

deck-collar  (dek'kol"ar),  n.  The  collar  or  ring 
which  lines  the  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  railroad- 
car,  through  which  the  stove-pipe  passes. 

decked  (dekt),  p.  a.  1.  Dressed;  adorned-. — 
2.  Furnished  with  a  deck  or  decks :  as,  a  three- 
deeked  ship. — 3.  In  her.,  edged  or  purfled  with 
another  color:  thus,  the  feathers  of  a  bird  of 
one  tincture  are  decked  of  another  tincture. 
Also  margvsttS. 

deckel,  n.     See  deckle. 

decker  (dek'fer),  n.  [=  D.  dekker  (tafeldekker, 
driedekker)  =  G.  decker  =  Dan.  dcekker  (in  comp. 
taffeldcekker,  tredwkher)  =  Sw.  iackare;  as  deck 
+  -erl.  Cf.  thatcher.']  1.  One  who  or  that 
■which  decks  or  adorns;  a  coverer:  as,  a  table- 
decker. — 2.  A  vessel  that  has  a  deck  or  decks : 
as,  a  two-deeker.    [Only  in  composition.] 

deck-feather  (dek'fesH'''er),  m.    " 

deck-flat  (dek'flat),  n.     See  flat. 

deck-hand  (dek'hand),  n.  A  person  regularly 
employed  as  a  laborer  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

deck-head  (dek'hed),  n.  A  slipper  limpet,  or 
species  of  Crepidula. 

deck-hook  (dek'huk),  n.  Aheavy  knee-shaped 
timber  in  the  extreme  end  of  a  ship,  either  bow 
or  stern,  serving  to  support  the  deck  and  to 
strengthen  the  frame.     See  cut  under  stem. 

deck-house  (dek'hous),  n.  A  small  house 
erected  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  for  any  purpose. 

decking  (dek'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  adorning. 
—  2.  Ornament;  embellishment. 

Such  glorious  deckings  of  the  temple. 

Homilies,  ii..  Against  Idolatry. 

No  decking  sets  forth  anything  so  much  as  affection. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

deckle  (dek'l),  ».  [Also  written  dekle,  deckel; 
=  Sw.  deckel  =  Buss,  dekele,  <  LGr.  dekkel  =  G-. 
deckel  (cf.  D.  deksel  =  Dan.  dceksel),  a  cover,  lid, 
tympan,  dim.  of  decke,  cover,  covering,  deck, 
deck:  see  deck."]  In  paper-making :  (o)  In  hand 
paper-making,  a  rectangular  frame  laid  upon 
the  wire  mold  on  which  the  paper-pulp  is 
placed,  to  confine  it  within  the  limits  of  the  re- 
quired size  of  sheet ;  in  machine  paper-making, 
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a  belt  of  linen  and  caoutchouc  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  apron,  to  keep  the  pulp  from  spread- 
ing out  laterally  and  making  the  paper  wider 
than  is  desired.  (6)  The  rough  or  raw  edge 
of  paper ;  specifically,  the  ragged  edge  of  hand- 
made paper,  produced  by  the  deckle. 
deckle-edged  (dek'1-ejd),  a.  See  the  extract. 
Deckle-edged.  — This  term  has  lately  been  adopted  hi  the 
advertisements  of  books  to  indicate  that  the  edges  of  the 
paper  have  not  been  cut  or  trimmed,  so  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  more  common  designation,  "rough-edged." 

M.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  227. 

deckle-strap  (dek'l-strap),  n.  A  strap  used  on 
paper-making  machines  to  confine  the  flow  of 
the  pulp  and  to  determine  the  width  of  the 
sheet. 

deck-load  (dek'lod),  n.    Same  as  deck-cargo. 

deck-passage  (dek'pas'aj),  n.  Conveyance  of 
a  passenger  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

deck-passenger  (dek'pas'en-jer),)!.  A  passen- 
ger who  pays  for  accommodation  on  the  deck 
of  a  vessel. 

deck-pipe  (dek'pip),  n.  An  iron  pipe  through 
which  the  chain-cable  is  paid  into  the  chain- 
locker. 

deck-planking  (dek'^lang^'king),  n.  Planking 
cut  suitably  for  forming  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

deck-plate  (dek'plat),  n.  A  metallic  plate 
placed  about  the  smoke-stack  or  the  furnace 
of  a  marine  engine,  to  protect  the  wood  of  the 
deck. 

deck-pump  (dek'pump),  m.  A  hand-pump  used 
for  washing  decks. 

deck-sheet  (dek'shet),  n.  The  sheet  of  a  stud- 
ding-sail leading  directly  to  the  deck,  by  which 
it  is  steadied  until  set. 

deck-stopper  (dek'stop'er),  n.  A  strong  stop- 
per used  for  securing  the  cable. 

deck-tackle  (dek'tak"l),  ».  A  heavy  tackle 
used  for  hauling  in  cable,  or  for  other  purposes. 

deck-transom  (dek'tran"sum),  n.    See  transom. 

decl.    An  abbreviation  of  declension. 

declaim  (df-klam'),  v.  [<  ME.  declamen  =  OF. 
declamer,  P^.  d4clamer  (>  D.  declameren  =  Q,  de- 
clamiren  =  Dan.  deklamere  =  Sw.  deklamera)  = 
Sp.  Pg.  declamar  =  It.  deelamare,  <  L.  declamare, 
cry  aloud,  make  a  speech,  <  de-  (intensive)  + 
clamare,  cry,  shout :  see  claim^,  clamor.']  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  make  a  formal  speech  or  oration; 
harangue. 

With  what  impatience  he  declaimed ! 

Swift,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
It  is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  hoys  declaim  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument.  Swift. 

To  declaim,  on  the  temporal  advantages  .  .  .  [the  poor] 
enjoy,  is  only  repeating  what  none  either  believe  or  prac- 
tise. Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxix. 

2.  To  speaker  write  for  rhetorical  effect;  speak 
or  write  pompously  or  elaborately,  without  ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  sincerity,  or  sound  argu- 
ment; rant. 

It  is  not  enough  in  general  to  declaim  against  our  sins, 
but  we  must  search  out  particularly  those  predominant 
vices  which  by  their  boldness  and  frequency  have  provoked 
God  thus  to  punish  us.  Stillingjieet,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

The  Rogue  has  (with  all  the  Wit  he  could  muster  up) 
been  declaiming  against  Wit. 

Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  i.  2. 

At  least  he  [Milton]  does  not  declair/i.    J.  A.  St.  John. 

The  preacher  declaimed  most  furiously,  for  an  hour, 
against  luxury,  although  .  .  .  there  were  not  three  pairs 
of  shoes  in  the  whole  congregation. 

Ji.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  21. 

3.  To  repeat  a  select  piece  of  prose  or  poetry 
in  public,  as  an  exercise  in  oratory  or  to  ex- 
hibit skill  in  elocution. 

The  undergraduates  shall  in  their  course  declaims  pub- 
licly in  the  hall,  in  one  of  the  three  learned  languages. 
Laws  of  Harvard  Univ.  (1734),  in  Peirce's  Hist.  Harv. 
[Univ.,  App.,  p.  129. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  utter  or  deliver  in  public  in 
a  rhetorical  or  oratorical  manner. —  2.  To  speak 
as  an  exercise  in  elocution:  as,  he  declaimed 
Mark  Antony's  speech. — 3t.  To  maintain  or 
advocate  oratorioally. 

Makes  himself  the  devil's  orator,  and  declaims  his  cause. 
South,  Seimons,  VIII.  82. 

4t.  To  speak  against ;  cry  down ;  decry. 

This  banquet  then  ...  is  at  once  declared  and  de- 
claimed, spoken  of  and  forbidden. 

Mev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  175. 

declaimant  (df-kla'mant),  ».  [<  declaim  + 
-ant,  after  L.  'declamdn(t-)s,  ppr.  of  declama- 
re, declaim:  see  declaim.]  Same  as  declaimer. 
[Bare.] 

declaimer  (de-kla'mfer),  n.  One  who  declaims ; 
one  who  speaks  for  rhetorical  effect  or  as  an 
exercise  in  elocution ;  one  who  attempts  to  con- 
vince by  a  harangue. 


declaration 

Xoud  declaimers  on  the  part 
Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust.    Camper, 
I  have  little  sympathy  with  declaimers  about  the  Pllgrmi 
Fathers,  who  look  upon  them  all  as  men  of  grand  conccp. 
tions  and  superhuman  foresight. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  289. 

declamando  (dek-lar-man'do).  [It.,  ppr.  of  de- 
clamare, <  L.  deelamare,  declaim :  see  declaim.] 
In  mvMC,  in  a  declamatory  style.    E.  D. 

declamation  (dek-la-ma'shon),  n.  [=D.  decU- 
matie  =  Gr.  declamation  =  Dan.  Sw.  dehlamaUan 

<  F.  declamation  =  Sp.  declamadon  =  Pg.  decm- 
magao  =  It.  declamazione,  <  L.  declamaUo{n-),  < 
declamare,  declaim:  see  declaim.]  1.  The  act 
or  art  of  declaiming  or  making  rhetorical  ha- 
rangues in  public ;  especially,  the  delivery  of 
a  speech  or  an  exercise  in  oratory  or  elocution, 
as  by  a  student  of  a  college,  etc. :  as,  a  public 
declamation;  the  art  of  declamation. 

The  public  listened  with  little  emotion  ...  to  five  acts 
of  monotonous  declamation.  J^acaulay. 

Then  crush'd  by  rules  and  weaken'd  as  refln'd, 
Tor  years  the  power  of  tragedy  declin'd ; 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept 
Till  declamation  roar'd,  while  passion  slept. 

J,ohnson,  Drury  Lane,  Prol. 
Specifically — 3.  In  vocal  music,  the  proper  rhe- 
torical enunciation  of  the  words,  especially  in 
recitative  and  in  dramatic  music— 3.  A  pub- 
lic harangue  or  set  speech ;  an  oration. 

The  declamations  of  the  pulpit  described  the  sufferings  of 

the  saved  souls  in  purgatory  as  incalculably  greater  than 

were  endured  by  the  most  wretched  mortals  upon  eartli. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  11.  247. 

4.  Pompous,  high-sounding  verbiage  in  speech 
or  writing ;  stilted  oratory. 

Many  of  the  finest  passages  in  his  [Milton's]  controver- 
sial writings  are  sometimes  spoken  of,  even  by  favourable 
judges,  as  declamation.  J.  A.  St.  John. 

Loose  d^clajmation  may  deceive  the  crowd. 

Stoi'y,  Advice  to  a  Young  Lawyer. 

declamatort  (dek'la-ma-tor),  n.  [=  F.  d^cio- 
mateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  declamador  =  It.  declamatore, 

<  L.  declamator,  <  declamare,  declaim.]  A  de- 
claimer. 

Who  could,  I  say,  hear  this  generous  declamator  with- 
out being  fir'd  at  his  noble  zeal  ?      Steele,  Tatler,  No.  56. 

declamatory  (de-klam'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  dicla- 
matoire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  declamatorio,  <  L.  declama- 
torius,  declamatory,  <  deelamare,  declaim:  see 
declaim.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  practice  of  de- 
claiming in  oratory  or  music;  having  the  char- 
acter of  declamation. 

The  public  will  enter  no  protest  if  the  gaps  between  them 
are  filled  up  with  the  declamatory  odds  and  ends,  provided 
something  on  tbe  stage  be  more  or  less  occupying  their  at- 
tention. 
Wagner  and  Wagnerism,  Nineteenth  Century,  March,  1883. 

2.  Merely  rhetorical;  stilted;  straining  after 
effect :  as,  a  declamatory  style. 

That  perfection  of  tone  which  can  be  eloquent  without 
being  declamatory.      Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  1. 155. 

declarable  (de-klar'a-bl),  a.    [=  F.  declarable; 

<  declare  +  -able.]  "Capable  of  being  declared 
or  proved. 

What  slender  opinions  the  ancients  held  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  star  is  declarable  from  their  compute. 

Sir  T.  Brotone,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  13. 

declarant  (de-klar'ant),  n.  [<  F.  declarant,  < 
L.  deelaran{1h)s,  ppr!  of  declarare:  see  declare.] 
One  who  makes  a  declaration ;  specifically,  in 
law,  one  whose  admission  or  statement,  made 
in  writing  or  orally  at  some  former  time,  is 
sought  to  be  offered  in  evidence.  Such  declara- 
tions, even  though  made  by  a  stranger  to  the  litigation, 
are  received  in  several  classes  of  cases :  as,  for  instance,  to 
prove  a  fact  of  pedigree,  or  when  made  m  thecoui-se  of 
duty  by  a  person  since  deceased,  or  against  the  interest  of 
the  declarant. 

The  acknowledgment  of  paymentwasheld  tobe  "  against 
the  declarant's  interest,"  and  rendered  the  whole  state- 
ment admissible.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  VIll.  741. 

declaration  (dek-la-ra'shon),  to.  [<  ME.  deela- 
radon  =  D.  declardtie  =  &.  declaration  =  Dan. 
deklaration,  <  OF.  declaration,  F.  declaration  = 
Sp.  declaracion  =  Pg.  declaragSo  =  It.  dicltWr 
rasione,  dichiaragione,  <  L.  declaratio(n-),a,a-e- 
elaration,  <  declarare,  declare :  see  declare.]  It. 
A  clearing  up;  that  which  makes  plain;  explar 
nation. 

Of  this  torseide  skale,  fro  the  croos-lyne  vnto  'he\«"^ 
angle,  is  cleped  vmbra  versa,  and  the  nether  pa"  ? '» 
(!lenBd  t.hn  vmiiro  vonfo      inil  fnv  the  niore  oeciaramm, 

Chaucer. 


cleped  the  vmbra  recta.    And  for  the  more  dec] 
loo  here  the  figure.  ' 

2.  A  positive  or  formal  statement  in  regard  to 
anything;  affirmation;  explieitassertion; avow- 
al ;  publication ;  proclamation. 

His  promises  are  nothing  else  but  telaraiwBwwhatGjia 
will  do  for  the  good  of  man.  Hooker,  Eccies.  WW- 


declaration 

To  set  forth  In  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us.  Luke  i.  1. 

3.  That  which  is  proclaimed  or  declared;  spe- 
ciflcally,  the  document  or  instrument  by  which 
an  announcement  or  assertion  is  formally  made : 
as,  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Verefie  I  wold  the  declaracion. 

Bom.  ofPartenay  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6692. 

4.  In  law :  (a)  At  common  law,  the  pleading 
ia  which  the  plaintiff  formally  presents  the 
allegations  on  which  he  bases  his  claim  for  re- 
lief in  a  civil  action:  now  more  commonly 
called  complaint.  (6)  In  the  criminal  law  of 
Scotland,  the  account  which  a  prisoner  who  has 
been  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  having  com- 
mitted a  crime  gives  of  himself,  to  be  taken 
down  in  writing,  on  his  examination. —  5.  A 
confession  of  faith  or  doctrine :  as,  the  Au- 
lawm. Declaration;  the  Sa-voy Declaration, eta. — 
Stelaratlon  de  fallllte,  in  French  law,  an  adjudication 
in  bankruptcy.— Declaration  of  Independence,  in  U. 

5.  hist.,  the  public  act  by  which  the  Continental  Congress, 
on  July  4th,  1776,  declared  the  colonies  to  be  free  and  in- 
dependent of  Great  Britain :  oMen  called  by  eminence  «Ae 
J)e<:iiiratio7i.— Declaration  of  intention,  in  law,  a  de- 
clai-ation  made  in  court  by  an  alien  of  his  intent  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States :  required  in  some  States  as 
a  condition  of  acquiring  land. — Declaration  of  rights. 
See  Bill  of  nights,  under  iiffls.  _  Declaration  of  Title  Act, 
an  English  statute  of  1862  providing  means  to  establish  and 

auiet  land-titles.— Declaration  of  trust,  an  avowal  of 
oldlng  specified  property  in  trust  for  another  person.r- 
DeclaraUon  of  war,  an  announcement  or  proclamation 
of  war  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  a  country  against  an- 
other country.  It  was  formerly  customary  to  send  a  de- 
claration of  warlike  purpose  to  the  menaced  power  before 
beginning  hostilities;  but  a  declaration  of  war  is  now 
more  commonly  merely  an  announcement  of  the  actual 
existence  of  a  state  of  war.  In  most  countries  the  power 
of  declaring  or  formally  beginning  war  rests  with  the  sov- 
ereign or  executive ;  but  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  confines  this  power  to  Congress.- Dying  declara- 
tion, in  law,  a  declaration  made  by  a  person  on  his  death- 
bed. Such  declarations,  when  relating  to  the  cause  of 
death,  are  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  prosecution  for  homi- 
cide where  it  can  be  proved  that  the  declarant  knew  he 
was  about  to  die  and  had  given  up  all  hope  of  recovery. — 
Explicit  declaration.  See  explieit.—judiaa,!  decla- 
ration, in  Scots  law,  in  civil  causes,  the  statement  taken 
down  in  writing  of  a  party  when  judicially  examined  as  to 
the  particular  facts  on  which  a  case  rests. —  Savoy  De- 
claration, a  *'  declaration  of  the  faith  and  order  owned 
and  practised  in  the  Congregational  churches  in  England," 
agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  in  the  Savoy  palace,  London,  in 
1658.  Doctrinally,  it  is  a  modification  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith.  It  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  authoritative  among  the  churches  of  the  Congregation- 
al faith  and  order.  Also  called  Savoy  Confession. — To 
emit  a  declaration.  See  emit. 
declarative  (df-klar'a-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  dielara- 
tif  =  Sp.  Pg.  declardtivo  =  It.  dichiarativo,  < 
LL.  declarativus,  <  L.  deelarare,  declare:  see 
declare.  ]  1 .  Making  declaration,  proclamation, 
or  publication ;  exhibiting  or  manifesting;  de- 
claratory; explanatory. 

We  but  rarely  find  examples  of  this  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive in  the  independent  declarative  form. 

Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  VIII.  52. 

2.  As  declared,  set  forth,  or  made  known :  in 
contrast  to  essential:  as,  the  declarative  glory 
of  God. 

declaratively  (df-klar'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
clarative manner;  by  distinct  assertion,  and 
not  impliedly;  by  proclamation. 

Christ  was  not  primarily  but  declaratively  invested  with 
all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  alter  he  had  finished 
his  work  and  risen  from  the  dead. 

Bibliotheca  Saara,  XLV.  652. 

declarator  (de-klar'a-tor),  n.  [<  F.  dSclara- 
toire,  <  L.  as  ii  *declaratorius,  declaratory :  see 
declaratory.^  In  Scots  law,  a  declaratory  ac- 
tion ;  a  form  of  action  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  have  a  fact  declared 
judicially,  leaving  the  legal  consequences  of  it 
to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course :  as,  a  declara- 
tor of  marriage,  etc — Declarator  of  bastardy. 
See  bastardy. 

declaratorily  (de-klar'a-to-ri-li),  adv.  By  de- 
claration or  exhifcition. 

Andreas  Alciatus,  the  civilian,  and  Pranciscns  de  Cor- 
dua,  have  both  declaratorily  confirmed  the  same. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

declaratory  (de-klar'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  dSclara- 
toire  =  Sp.  Pg."  It.  dehlaratorio,  <  L.  as  if  *de- 
claratorius,  <  declarator,  a  declarer,  <  deelarare, 
declare :  see  deolare.'\  Making  declaration,  clear 
manifestation,  or  exhibition  ;  affirmative  ;  de- 
clarative. 

This  [act]  is  of  a  declaratory  nature,  and  recites  that 
they  are  already  contrary  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  vi. 

Declaratory  act  or  statute,  an  act  or  statute  intended 
not  to  make  new  law,  but  to  put  an  end  to  doubt  by 
restating  or  explaining  some  former  act  or  common-law 
rule.- Declaratory  action,  in  Scots  law,  same  as  dcclar- 

ofor.- Declaratory  decree  or  judgment,  a  decree  or 
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judgment  which  simply  declares  the  rights  of  the  parties 
or  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  a  question  of  law, 
without  ordering  anything  to  be  done.  Bapalje  and 
Lawrence. 

declare  (de-klar'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  declared, 
ppr.  declaring.  [<  ME.  declaren,  <  OF.  declarer, 
declerer,  declairier,  desclairier,  etc.,  F.  declarer 
=  Sp.  Pg.  declarar  =  It.  dicldarire,  dichiarare, 
<  L.  deelarare,  make  clear,  manifest,  show,  de- 
clare, <.  de  +  clarus,  clear :  see  clear,  clarify.'] 

1.  trans.  If.  To  make  clear;  clear  up;  free 
from  obscurity ;  make  plain. 

To  declare  this  a  little,  we  must  assume  that  the  sur- 
faces of  such  bodies  are  exactly  smooth.  Boyle. 

2.  To  make  known  by  words ;  assert  explicitly ; 
manifest  or  communicate  plainly  in  any  way ; 
publish;  proclaim;  tell. 

For  a  story  of  gallant  bold  Robin  Hood 
Unto  you  I  will  declare. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Shepherd  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  238). 
The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.  Ps.  xix.  1. 

I  will  declare  what  he  hath  done  for  my  soul. 

Ps.  Ixvi.  16. 
Who  shall  then  declare 
The  date  of  thy  deep-founded  strength? 

Bryant,  The  Ages,  xxxv. 

3.  To  proclaim;  announce. 

-  I  return'd  in  the  evening  with  Sr  Joseph  Williamson, 
now  declar'd  Secretary  of  State. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  22, 1674. 

4.  To  assert ;  affirm :  as,  he  declares  the  story 
to  be  false. 

He  says  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  —  and  de- 
clareth  that  wit  is  his  aversion.         Lamb,  My  Relations. 

5.  In  law,  to  solemnly  assert  a  fact  before  wit- 
nesses :  as,  he  declared  a  paper  signed  by  him 
to  be  his  last  will  and  testament. — 6.  To  make 
a  full  statement  of,  as  of  goods  on  which  duty 
is  to  be  paid  at  the  custom-house. 

A  merchant  of  that  guild  cannot  declare  at  the  custom- 
house merchandise  brought  in  one  ship-load  or  land-con- 
veyance of  higher  value  than  £2000.  Brougham, 

To  declare  a  dividend.  See  dividend. — To  declare 
one's  self,  to  throw  off  reserve  and  avow  one's  opinions ; ' 
show  openly  what  one  thinks,  or  which  side  one  espouses. 
We  are  a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper  occa- 
sion, would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves.  Addison. 
To  declare  war,  to  make  a  declaration  of  war  (which  see, 
under  declaration).  =Syn.  2-4.  Proclaim,  Publish,  etc. 
(see  announce);  Affirm,  Aver,  etc.  (see  assert) ;  state,  pro- 
test, utter,  promulgate. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  make  known  one's  thoughts 
or  opinions ;  proclaim  or  avow  some  opinion, 
purpose,  or  resolution  in  favor  or  in  opposition ; 
make  known  explicitly  some  determination; 
make  a  declaration;  come  out:  with  for  or 
against :  as,  the  prince  declared  for  the  allies ; 
victory  had  not  declared  for  either  party ;  the 
allied  powers  declared  against  France. 

The  internal  faculties  of  will  and  understanding  decree- 
ing and  declaring  against  them.  Jer.  TayUn: 

Like  fawning  courtiers,  for  success  they  wait ; 

And  then  come  smiling,  and  declare  for  late. 

Dryden. 

Specifically — 2.  To  express  a  formal  decision ; 
make  a  decision  known  by  official  proclamation 
or  notice. 

The  Oflice  did  attend  the  King  and  Cabal,  to  discourse 
of  the  further  quantity  of  victuals  fit  to  be  declared  for, 
which  was  2000  men  for  six  months. 

Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  144. 

3.  In  law,  to  make  a  declaration  or  complaint; 
set  forth  formally  in  pleading  the  cause  for 
relief  against  the  defendant:  as,  the  plaintiff 
declared  on  a  promissory  note. — 4.  In  the  game 
of  laezique,  to  lay  on  the  table,  face  up,  any 
counting-cards  or  combinations  of  cards ;  show 
cards  for  the  purpose  of  scoring — To  declare  off. 
(a)  To  refuse  to  cooperate  in  any  undertaking ;  break  off 
one's  engagements,  etc.  (6)  To  decide  against  continuing 
a  habit  or  practice ;  break  away  from  a  custom :  as,  to 
derfai-eo/ from  smoking.    [Colloq.] 

declared (de-klard'),i'-«-  Avowed;  proclaim- 
ed: open;  professed:  as,  a  declared  enemy. 

declaredly  (df-klar'ed-li),  adv.  Avowedly; 
openly;  explicitly. 

The  French  were,  from  the  very  first,  most  declaredly 
averse  from  treating.  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  Memoirs. 

declaredness  (df-klar'ed-nes),  «.  The  state  of 
being  declared. 

declarementt  (de-klar'ment),  m.  [<  OP.  de- 
clarement,  declairement  =  Sp.  declaramiento  = 
Pg.  deolaramento  =  It.  dichiaramento,  <  ML. 
as  if  *declaramentum,  <  L.  deelarare,  declare: 
see  declare.]  A  declaration. 
A  dedaremmS  of  very  different  parts.    ,^  ,     ^ 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  I. 

declarer  (de-klar'6r),  n.  One  who  makes  known, 
proclaims,  or  publishes ;  one  who  or  that  which 
exhibits  or  explains. 


declinant 

An  open  declarer  of  God's  goodness. 

J.  Ifdall,  On  Luke  xviii- 
The  declarer  of  some  true  facts  or  sincere  passions. 

Ruskin,  Lectures  on  Art. 


[F. :  see  declassed.^ 


d6classl  (da-kla-sa'),  a. 
Same  as  declassed. 

It  is  only  the  d^classi,  the  ne'er-do-well,  or  the  really- 
unfortunate,  who  has  nothing  to  call  his  own. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  227. 

declassed  (de-klasf),  a.  [<  de-  +  class  +  -ed^, 
after  F.  dSclassS  (also  used  in  B.  as  a  noun).] 
Fallen  or  put  out  of  one's  proper  class  or  place 
or  any  definite  and  recognized  position  or  rank 
in  the  social  system :  applied  to  persons  who  by 
misfortune  or  their  own  fault  have  lost  social  or 
business  standing,  and  are  not  counted  as  part 
of  any  recognized  class  of  society. 

declension  (df-klen'shgn),  n.  [An  accom.  form 
(term,  after  extension,"eto.)  of  OF.  declinaison 
(P.  declinaison),  the  same  word  as  declinasion, 
declinacion,  F.  declination,  B.  declination,  <  L. 
decUnatio(n-),  a  bending  aside,  inflection,  de- 
clension, <  declinare,  bend,  decline :  see  decline 
and  declination.]  1.  A  sloping  downward;  a 
declination;  a  descent;  aslope;  a  declivity. 

The  declension  of  the  land  from  that  place  to  the  sea. 
T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  A  sinking  or  falling  into  a  lower  or  inferior 
state;  deterioration;  decline. 

In  the  latter  date  and  declension  of  his  drooping  years. 

South,  Sermons- 

We  never  read  that  Jesus  laughed,  and  but  once  that 

he  rejoiced  in  spirit ;  but  the  declensions  of  our  natures- 

cannot  bear  the  weight  of  a  perpetual  grave  deportment. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1.  24. 

States  and  empires  have  their  periods  of  declension. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  79. 

But  the  fall,  the  rapid  and  total  declension,  of  Wilkes's 
fame,  the  utter  oblivion  into  which  his  very  name  has 
passed  for  all  purposes  save  the  remembrance  of  his  vices, 
.  .  .  this  afiords  also  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  followers  of 
the  multitude.  Brougham,  John  Wilkes. 

3.  Refusal;  non-acceptance. 

Declension  is  improperly  used  to  signify  the  act  of  de- 
clining. It  is  a  good  word  to  express  a  state  of  decline  or 
the  process  of  decline.  But  we  cannot  say,  "He  sent  in 
his  declensimi  of  the  office."- ...  I  do  not  find  it  (in  this 
sense)  in  the  works  of  the  first  class  of  English  authors. 
We  need  a  word  to  express  the  act  in  question ;  we  have 
none  but  the  participle  "declining."  .  .  .  "Declinature" 
may  yet  make  its  way  into  reputable  use. 

Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  362. 

4.  In  gram. :  (a)  The  inflection  of  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, and  adjectives;  strictly,  the  deviation 
of  other  forms  of  such  a  word  from  that  of  its 
nominative  case ;  in  general,  the  formation  of 
the  various  cases  from  the  stem,  or  from  the 
nominative  singular  as  representing  it:  thus, 
in  English,  man,  man's,  men,  men's;  in  Latin, 
rex,  regis,  regi,  regem,  rege,  in  the  singular, 
and  reges,  regum,  regibus,  in  the  plural.  (6) 
The  rehearsing  of  a  word  as  declined ;  the  act 
of  declining  a  word,  as  a  noun,  (c)  A  class  of 
nouns  declined  on  the  same  type :  as,  first  or 
second  declension;  the  five  Latin  declensions. 

Abbreviated  decl Declension  of  the  needle.    See 

declination. 

declensional  (de-klen'shon-al),  a.  [<  declension 
+  -al.]  Ing'ra)rt.,pertaimngtoorofthenature 
of  declension. 

It  strenuously  avoids  the  declensioiial  and  verbal  pabu- 
lum usually  administered  to  students. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  278. 

declericalize  (de-kler'i-kal-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  declericalized,  ppr.  declericalizing.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  clerical  +  -ize.]  To  deprive  of  the  cler- 
ical character;  withdraw  from  clerical  influ- 
ence; secularize.     [Rare.] 

declinable  (df-kli'na-bl),  a.  [=  F.  declinable  = 
Sp.  decliimble  =  Pg.  declinavel  =  It.  decUnabile, 
<  LL.  declinabilis,  <  declinare,  decline :  see  de- 
cline.] Capable  of  being  declined ;  specifical- 
ly, in  gram.,  capable  of  changing  its  termi- 
nation in  the  oblique  eases:  as,  a  declinable 
noun. 

In  inflected  languages,  declinable  words  .  .  .  usually 
have  endings  which  not  only  determine  their  grammatical 
class  and  category,  but  are  also  characteristic  of  the  lan- 
guage to  which  they  belong. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  vii- 

declinal  (df-kli'nal),  a.  [<  decline  +  -al.]  1. 
Bending  downward;  declining. —  2.  In  geol., 
sloping  from  an  axis,  as  strata  of  rocks.  See 
acclinal. 

declinant  (dek'li-nant),  a.  [<  F.  declinant  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  declinante,  <  L.  declinan{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
declinare,  decline :  see  decline.]  In  her.,  having 
the  tail  hanging  vertically  downward :  said  of 
a  serpent  used  as  a  bearing.    Also  declivant. 


decimate 

declinate  (dek'li-nat),  a.  [(  L.  dcrJinatus,  pp. 
of  declinarc :  see  decline.}  1.  In  io/.,  bending  or 
bent  downward;  declining:  applied  to  stamens 
wheu  they  are  thrown  to  one  side  of  a  flower, 
a,s  in  Amaryllis  ;  also  applied  to  mosses.  Also 
declined  and  dedinous.—  2.  In  ro(>7.,  declined; 
beuding  or  sloping  downward;  declivous:  op- 
posed to  accUiiate. 

declination  (dek-U-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  dech- 
nacion,  decUnacioun  =  OP*,  deelinacion,  decliiia- 
sion,  dtcUiMison,  F.  declinaison  and  diclination 
=  Sp.  deelinacion  =  Pg.  deelinacao  =  It.  decli- 
narione  =  D.  declinatie  =  G.  declination  =  Dan. 
Sw.  deklination,  <  L.  declinatio{n'-),  a  bending 
aside,  deflection,  inflection,  declension,  <  de- 
clinare,  bend,  decline :  see  decline.  Cf .  declen- 
sion.^    1.  A  bending  or  sloping  downward;  a 

■sloping  or  bending  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 

level;   subsidence:   as,  the  declination  of  the 

shore. 

Like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination. 

Johnson,  Rambler. 

2.  A  falling  to  a  lower  or  inferior  condition; 
deterioration ;  decline  :  as,  declination  in  or  of 
vigor,  virtue,  morals,  etc. 

Your  manhood  and  courage  is  alwayea  in  increase ;  but 
our  force  groweth  in  declination. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  ot  Quintus  Curtius,  ix. 

In  our  declinations  now,  every  accident  is  accompanied 
■with  heavy  clouds  of  melancholy ;  and  in  our  youth  we 
never  admitted  any.  Donne,  Letters,  Ixix. 

Many  brave  men,  finding  their  fortune  grow  faint,  and 
feeling  Us  declination,  have  timely  withdrawn  themselves 
from  great  attempts.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  10. 

3.  Deviation  from  a  right  line;  oblique  mo- 
tion. 

The  declinatimi  of  atoms  in  their  descent.         Bentley. 

4.  Deviation  from  the  right  path  or  course  of 
conduct :  as,  a  declination  from  duty. 

The  declijiations  from  religion,  besides  the  privative,- 
wliich  is  atheism,  and  the  branches  thereof,  are  three : 
heresies,  idolatry,  and  witchcraft. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  379. 

6t.  Aversion;  disinclination. 

The  returne  of  sundry  letters  into  Frauuce,  signefying 
the  queen's  declination  from  marriage,  and  the  people's 
unwillingness,  to  match  that  way. 

Stow,  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1581. 

6.  The  act  of  declining,  refusing,  or  shunning; 
refusal:  as,  a  declination  of  an  office.  [U.  S.] 
—  7.  In  astron.,  the  distance  of  a  heavenly 
body  from  the  celestial  equator,  measured  on 
a  great  circle  passing  thi-ough  the  pole  and  also 
through  the  body. '  It  is  equal  to  the  complement  of 
the  polar  distance  of  the  body,  and  is  said  to  be  north 
or  south  according  &s  the  body  is  north  or  south  of  the 
equator.  Great  circles  passing  through  the  poles,  and 
-cutting  the  equator  at  right  angles,  are  called  circles  of 
declination.  Small  circles  parallel  to  the  celestial  equator 
are  termed  parallels  of  declination. 

He  was  that  tyme  in  Geminis,  as  I  gesse, 

But  litel  fro  his  declinctcioun 

Of  Cancf r.  Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  979. 

8.  The  angle  between  the  magnetic  meridian 
and  the  geographical  meridian  of  a  place. —  9. 
In  dialing,  the  arc  of  the  horizon  contained 
"between  the  vertical  plane  and  the  prime  ver- 
tical circle,  if  reckoned  from  east  or  west,  or 
between  the  meridian  and  the  plane,  if  reck- 
oned from  north  or  south. — lOf.  In  gram.,  de- 
clension; the  inflection  of  a  noun  through 
its  various  terminations.— Apparent  declination. 
See  a^jparen*.— Declination  of  atoms,  or  declination 
of  principles  [ML.  dinamenprincipiorum],  the  slight  un- 
caused swerving  aside  of  atoms  from  their  vertical  paths, 
which  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  Epicureans  for  the 
sake  of  explaining  free  will  and  the  variety  of  nature. — 
Declination  of  the  compass  or  needle,  or  magnetic 
declination,  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from 
the  true  meridian  of  a  place.  The  amount  of  this  vari- 
ation is  found  by  a  declination  needle  or  declinometer 
(which  see).  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
the  needle  points  west  of  north  (about  8°  W.  at  New  York 
city  in  1885),  while  in  the  southern  and  western  portions 
it  points  east  of  north.  Further,  the  declination  is  now 
westerly  in  Europe  and  Africa  anil  over  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
while  it  is  easterly  for  the  larger  part  of  North  America, 
South  America,  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  most  of  Asia.  The 
declination  is  subject  to  large  secular  changes  (20°  to  40°), 
embracing  a  cycle  of  several  centuries ;  it  has  been  in- 
creasing  in  the  eastern  United  States  since  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    See  agonic  and  isi5gonic. 

declinational  (dek-li-na'shon-al),  a.  [<  decli- 
nation +  -01.1  Of  or  pertaining  to  declination. 
—Declinational  tide,  a  tide  produced  by  the  moon's 
clianges  of  declination. 

declinator  (dek'li-na-tor),  n.  [=  P.  declinateur 
=  Pg.  declinador  =  It." decUnatore,  <  NL.  decH- 
nator,  <  L.  decUnare,  decline:  see  decline  and 
declination.}  1.  An  instrument  used  in  aseer- 
taiuijig  the  declination,  as  in  dialing,  of  a  plane, 
and  in  astronomy,  of  the  stars.  Also  declina- 
tory.—  2t.  One  who  declines  to  join  or  agree 
with  another ;  a  dissentient. 
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The  votes  of  the  declinators  could  not  he  heard  for  the 
noise.  Bp.  Haclcet,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  65. 

declinatory  (de-kli'na-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
declinatoire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  declinatorio,  <  ML.  de- 
clinator i  us,  <  L.  declinare,  decline:  see  decline.} 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  declination ;  charac- 
terized by  declining;  intimating  refusal — De- 
clinatory plea,  in  old  Eng.  law,  a  plea  before  trial  or 
conviction,  intended  to  show  that  the  party  was  not  lia- 
ble to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  was  specially  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  such  as  the  plea  of 
benefit  ot  clergy. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  declinatories  (-riz).  1.  Same  as 
declinator,  1. —  2t.  An  excuse  or  plea  for  de- 
clining. 

This  matter  came  not  to  the  judges  to  give  any  opinion  ; 
and  if  it  had,  they  had  a  declinatory,  of  course,  viz.,  that 
matters  of  Parliament  were  too  high  for  them. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  10. 

declinature  (df-kli'na-tur),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *de- 
clinatura,  <  declinare :  see  decline.}  1.  The  act 
of  declining  or  refusing;  declension.  See  ex- 
tract under  declension,  3. 

The  declinature  of  that  office  is  no  less  graceful. 

The  Scotsman  (newspaper). 

Specifically — 2.  In  Scots  law,  the  privilege 
which  a  party  has,  in  certain  circumstances,  to 
decline  judicially  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge 
before  whom  he  is  cited. 

decline  (de-ldin'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  declined, 
ppr.  declining,  [i  ME.  declinen,  declynen  (=  D. 
declineren  =  G.  decUniren  =  Dan.  deklinere  = 
Sw.  deMinera),<  OF.  decliner,  F.  decliner  =  Sp. 
Pg.  declinar  =  Vt.  dichinare,  dechinare,  declinare, 
<  L.  declinare,  bend,  turn  aside,  deflect,  inflect, 
decline.  <  de,  down,  +  *clinare,  bend,  incline,  = 
lE.lean^:  see  dine  a.nd  lean^.}  I.  trans.  1.  To 
cause  to  bend  or  slope;  bend  do'wn;  incline; 
cause  to  assume  an  inclined  position ;  depress. 

In  their  familiar  salutations  they  lay  their  hands  on 
their  bosoms,  and  a  little  decline  their  bodies. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  50. 

#n  melancholy  deep,  with  head  declin'd.  Thomson. 

2t.  To  lower ;  degrade ;  debase. 

To  decline  the  conscience  in  compliment  to  the  senses. 


How  would  it  sound  in  song,  that  a  great  monarch  had 
declined  his  affections  upon  the  daughter  of  a  baker  ? 

Lamb,  Decay  of  Beggars. 

St.  To  decrease ;  diminish ;  reduce. 

You  have  declined  his  means.  Beau,  and  Fl. 

4t.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  a  straight  or  right 
course ;  turn  aside ;  deflect. 

I  were  no  man,  if  I  could  look  on  beauty 
Distress'd,  without  some  pity ;  but  no  king, 
If  any  supertcial  glass  of  feature 
Could  work  me  to  decline  the  course  of  justice. 
Fletcher  (and  Massingerl),  Lovers'  Progress,  v.  3. 

I  would  not  stain  your  honour  for  the  empire. 
Nor  any  way  decline  you  to  discredit. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Valentinian,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  turn  aside  from;  deviate  from.  [Archaic] 

Your  servants  :  who  declining 
Their  way,  not  able,  for  the  throng,  to  follow, 
Slipt  down  the  Gemonies,  and  brake  their  necks  I 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  1. 

The  right.hand  path  they  now  decline. 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  9. 

6.  To  avoid  by  mo-ving  out  of  the  way ;  shun ; 
avoid  in  general.     [Archaic] 

Him  she  loves  most,  she  will  seem  to  hate  eagerliest,  to 
decline  your  jealousy,  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iL  1. 

He  [the  Baptist]  exhorted  the  people  to  works  of  mercy ; 
the  publicans  to  do  justice  and  to  decline  oppression. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  83. 

7.  To  refuse ;  refuse  or  withhold  consent  to  do, 
accept,  or  enter  upon:  as,  to  decline  a  contest; 
to  decline  an  ofiier. 

Melissa  .  .  .  gained  the  victory  by  declining  the  con- 
test. Johnson. 

As  the  squire  said  they  could  not  decently  decline  his 
visit,  he  was  shown  up  stairs. 

Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

The  gospel  can  never  be  effectually  defended  by  a  pol- 
icy which  declines  to  acknowledge  the  high  place  assigned 
to  liberty  in  tlie  counsels  of  Providence, 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Eight,  p,  271, 

8.  In  gram.,  to  inflect,  as  a  noun  or  an  adjec- 
tive ;  give  the  case-forms  of  a  noun  or  an  adjec- 
tive in  their  order:  as,  dominus,  domini,  domino, 
dominum,  domine.  =Syn.  7.  See  refuse. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  bend  or  slant  down;  as- 
sume an  inclined  position;  hang  down;  slope 
or  trend  downward;  descend:  as,  the  sun  de- 
clines toward  the  west. 

Tlie  beholder  would  expect  it  to  fall,  being  built  exceed- 
ingly declining,  by  a  rare  addresse  of  the  architect. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  19,  1644. 


declinometer 

Green  cowcumbers,  that  on  their  stalks  decline. 

Stanley,  Anacreon  (1661),  p,  86, 

The  coast-line  is  diversified,  however,  by  numerous  wa. 

ter-worn  headlands,  which  on  reaching  Cape  Hatherton 

decline  into  rolling  hills.    Kane,  Sec.  Griun.  Exp.,  I,  22i. 

2t.  To  deviate  from  a  right  line ;  specifically,  to 
deviate  from  a  line  passing  through  the  north 
and  south  points. 

The  latitudes  of  planets  ben  comunly  rekned  fro  the 
Ecliptik,  bicause  that  non  of  hem  declineth  but  few  de. 
grees  owt  fro  the  brede  of  the  zodiak. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  19, 

3.  To  deviate  from  a  course  or  an  object;  turn 
aside;  fall  away;  wander. 

.Sundry  persons,  who  in  fauour  of  the  sayd  Sc.  Q.  de. 
clinvng  from  her  Maiestie,  sought  to  interrupt  the  quiet 
of  the  Realme  by  many  euill  and  vndutifuU  practizes. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  207. 

Here  we  began  to  decline  from  the  Sea  Coast,  upon 
which  we  had  Travelled  so  many  days  before,  andt^  draw 
off  more  Easterly,  crossing  obliquely  over  the  Plain. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p,  67, 

4.  To  sink  to  a  lower  level;  sink  down;  hence, 
figuratively,  to  fall  into  an  inferior  or  impaired 
condition;  lose  strength,  vigor,  character,  or 
value ;  fall  off ;  deteriorate. 

My  brother  Wellbred,  sir,  I  know  not  how. 
Of  late  is  much  declined  in  what  he  was, 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii,  1, 

Kather  would  I  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance, 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iv, 

5.  To  stoop,  as  to  an  unworthy  object;  lower 
one's  self ;  condescend. 

From  me  ,  ,  ,  to  decline 

Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 

To  those  of  mine,  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy?— having  known  me,  to 

decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings,  and  a  narrower  heart  than 

mine  ?  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall, 

6.  To  refuse;  express  refusal:  as,  he  was  in- 
vited, but  declined.  [Properly  transitive,  with 
the  object  implied  or  understood.]  —  7.  To  ap- 
proach or  draw  toward  the  close. 

The  voice  of  God  they  heard, 
Now  walking  in  the  garden,  by  soft  winds 
Brought  to  their  ears  while  day  declined. 

Milton,  P,  L,,  X.  99, 
8t.  To  incline ;  tend. 

The  purple  lustre  ,  .  .  deciinefA  in  the  end  to  the  colour 
of  wine,  Holland. 

9t.  To  incline  morally;  be  favorably  disposed. 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine, 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe ; 
Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 

Shak.,C.  of  E,,  iii,  2. 

Declining  dial.  See  dial.  =Syn,  4,  To  droop,  languish ; 
degenerate,  deteriorate, — 7.  To  wane, 
decline  (df-klin'),m.  l<  decline,  V.}  1.  A  bend- 
ing or  sloping  downward ;  a  slope ;  declivity ; 
incline.  [Rare.] — 2.  A  descending;  progress 
downward  or  toward  a  close. 

At  the  decline  of  day, 
Winding  above  the  mountain's  snowy  term, 
New  banners  shone,    Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  vi,  18, 
Like  a  lily  which  the  sun 
Looks  thro'  in  his  sad  decline. 

Tennyson,  Adeline, 

3.  A  failing  or  deterioration ;  a  sinking  into  aa 
impaired  or  inferior  condition ;  falling  off;  loss 
of  strength,  character,  or  value ;  decay. 

Their  fathers  lived  in  the  decline  of  literature.     Swift. 

We  are  in  danger  of  being  persuaded  that  the  decline  ot 
our  own  tongue  has  not  only  commenced,  but  has  already 
advanced  too  far  to  be  averted  or  even  arrested, 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects,  on  Eng.  Lang.,  Int.,  p.  3. 

4.  In  med. :  (ffl)  That  stage  of  a  disease  when 
tlie  characteristic  symptoms  begin  to  abate  in 
violence.  (6)  A  popular  term  for  any  chronic 
disease  in  which  the  strength  and  plumpness  of 
the  body  gradually  diminish,  until  the  patient 
dies :  as,  he  is  in  a  decline,  (c)  The  time  of  lite 
when  the  physical  and  mental  powers  are  tail- 
ing.  Quain. =Syn.  3.  Degeneracy,  falling  off,  drooping, 

declined  (de-klind'),  p.  a.    In  hot.,  same  as  de- 

p  Lj/n.ft.'tf'    1 

decliner  (de-kli'n6r),  M.     1.  One  who  declines. 

He  was  a  studious  decliner  of  honours  and  titles, 

Svdyn,  Diary,  p.  *■ 

2.  Same  as  declining  dial  (which  see,  under 
dial).  . 

declinograph  (de-kli'no-graf),  «.  [Irreg-  <  h. 
declinare,  decline,  4-  (jr.  ypi(j>eiv,  write.]  An 
arrangement  for  recording  automatically  tlie 
observation  of  declination  with  a  filar  mierom- 
eter.  , 

declinometer  (dek-li-nom'e-t6r),  n.  [meg.  ^ 
L.  decUnare,  decline,  +  Gv,  fiirpov,  a  measure.j 


declinometer  1489 

Aa  iQsti-ument  for  measuring  the  declination  decoctive  (de-kok'tiv)    a 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  for  observing  its    decoct.     [Bare.] 
variations.  In  magnetic  observatories  there  are  perma-  decocture  (de-kok'tiir')   n 

nent  instruments  of  tliis  kind,  and  they  are  commonly     turn    <  UponrUi^   -rs^""  o„„  j.,«'- "  *"^"  "a 1.  'I 

made  self-registering  by  photographic  means.    It  is  the  '      <^""'™«)  PP-.-  see  aeeoct.\    A  substance 

object  of  such  instruments  to  register  the  small  hourly     P^eparea  by  decoction.     [Rare.] 
and  annual  variations  in  declination,  and  also  the  varia-  decoit  (de-koif),  n.     An  erroneous  spelline  of 
tions  due  to  magnetic  storms.  dakoit. 

decUnous  (df-kli'nus),  a.     [<  L.  Oeclmis,  adj.  decoUt,  i'-  t. 


Having  power  to 
[<  L.  as  if  *decoe- 


(<  declinarc,  bend  down :  see  decline),  +  E.  -oms.] 

In  hot.,  same  as  declinate,  1. 
declivant  (dek'li-vant),  a.     [As  declive  +  -ant.} 

Same  as  declinant. 
declivate  (dek'li-vat),  a.     [<  declive  +  -afei.] 


.  [<  OF.  deeoller,  F.  decolUr  =  Sp. 

degollar  =  Pg.  degolar  =  It.  decollare,  <  L.  de- 

collare,  behead,  <  de,  from,  +  collum,  neck:  see 

collar.}    To  behead. 

A  speedy  public  dethroning  and  decoUing  of  the  king. 

Parliamentary  Hiat.,  an.  1848. 


In  entom.,  gently  sloping ;  forming  an  angle  of  decollate  (de-kol'at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  decol- 
less  than  45°  with  some  surface  uted,  ppr.  ^collating.     [<'  L    '     "  ■  ^  " 

dechve  (de-khv'),  a.  and  «.     [<  p.  dMive,  <  L.     ^--"-^^  --  ■■      ^      "    -^ 


deelivis,  sloping:  see  decliviiy.']  I.  a.  Inclining 
downward:  in  surg.,  applied  to  the  most  de- 
pendent portion  of  a  tumor  or  abscess. 

II.  n.  In  anat.,  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
montioulus  of  the  vermis  superior  of  the  cere- 
bellum. , 
declivent  (dek'li-vent),  a.     [Var.  of  declivant.} 
Bent  downward ;  sloping  gently  away  from  the 


....  »      ..  ■  —  decollatus,  pp.  of 

decollare,  behead:  see  decoll.}    To  behead. 

He  brought  forth  a  statue  with  three  heads :  two  of 
tliem  were  quite  beat  oft,  and  the  third  was  much  bruised, 
but  not  decollated. 

Beywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels  (1636),  p.  474. 
AH  five  to-day  have  suffered  death 
With  no  distinction  save  in  dying — he 
Decollated  by  way  of  privilege. 
The  rest  hanged  decently  and  in  order. 

Brovming,  King  and  Book,  II.  314. 


general  surface  or  the  part  behind:  specifically  decollated  (de-kol'a-ted),  p.  a.     Beheaded- 
used  m  entomology:  as,  the  sides  of  the  elytra    specifically,  in  co)jc7i.,  applied  to  those  univalve 


J    1-   -J.         /J- IV   /•  i     ^           rr  ^    ,.  •         ,  shells  which  have  the  apex  worn  off  in  the  pro- 

decllVltOUS  (de-Mlv  l-tus),  a.      i<  decUvit^   +  gress  of  growth.     This  happens  constantly  with  some 

-om.\     bame  as  Cleclwous.  shells,  such  as  a  species  of  Bulimm,  which  is  called  in  con- 

declivity  (de-kliv'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  declivities  (-tiz).  sequence  B.  decollatus. 

[<F.  dMiviti=  Sp'.  declividad  =  Pg.  declividade  decollation  (de-ko-la'shon),  n.     [<  ME.  decol- 

=  It.  declivitd,  <  L.  declivita{t-)s,  a  slope,  deeliv-  '«cio«>  <  OF.  decollation,  F.  decollation  =  Sp, 


ity,  <  deelivis,  sloping,  <  de,  down,  +  elivus,  a 
slope,  hill,  <  *cli-nare,  slope,  bend  down:  see 
decline.  Cf.  acclivity,  proclivity.}  A  downward 
slope.  Specifically— (o)  The  portion  of  a  hill  or  range 
of  mountains  lying  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  crest 
or  axis. 

It  [the  Ural]  consists,  along  its  western  declivity,  of  the 
older  palseozoic  rocks.  Sir  J.  Mersckel, 

The  Pyrenees  made  then,  as  they  make  now,  no  very  se- 
rious difference  between  the  languages  spoken  on  their 
opposite  declivities.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  277. 

(&)  In  entom.,  a  part  gently  sloping  away  from  the  general 
plane  of  a  surface.— Declivity  of  the  metathorax,  a 
sloping  or  perpendicular  portion  of  the  metathorax  over 
the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

declivous  (de-kli'vus),  a.  [<  L.  deelivis,  sloping 
(see  declivity),  +  E.  -ous.}  Sloping  downward ; 
having  the  character  of  a  declivity;  declivate: 
specifically,  in  eool.,  said  of  parts  which  slope 
gently  downward:  as,  sb  declivous  raesosteniMm. 
Also,  rarely,  declivitous. 

decoct  (df-kokf),  V.  t.     [<  MB.  decocten,  <  L.  de- 


degollacion,  decolacion  =  Pg.  degolagao  =  It.  de- 
collazione,  <  L.  deoollatio(n-),<  decollare,  behead: 
see  decoll,  decollate.}  1.  The  act  of  beheading; 
decapitation ;  the  state  of  one  beheaded. 

Their  decollations  and  flagellations  are  quite  sickening 
in  detail,  and  distinguished  from  the  tidy,  decorous  exe- 
cutions of  the  early  Italians.    Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  523. 

Specifically — 3.  In  surg.,  the  removal  of  the 
head  of  the  child  in  cases  of  difB.cult  parturi- 
tion— Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  festival 
celebrated  on  the  29th  day  of  August  in  both  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Church,  in  memory  of  the  decapitation  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  entered  under  the  same  date 
in  the  calendar  of  the  English  prayer-book  in  the  words, 
"  St.  John  the  Baptist,  beheaded." 
d^collet^  (da-kol-e-ta'),  a.  [P.,  pp.  of  d4colleter, 
bare  one's  neck  and  shoulders,  <  d6-,  <  L.  de, 
oflE,  down,  +  cou,  col,  <  L.  collum,  neck.]  (a) 
Low-neeked:  said  of  a  dress-waist  so  shaped 
as  to  leave  the  neck  and  shoulders  exposed. 
(6)  [F%ra.  dScolletie.}  By  extension,  having  the 
neck  and  shoulders  exposed:  said  of  a  woman 


coetus,  pp.  of  decoquere,'\,o\y  down,  <  de,  down,  }^^  waist  of  whose  dress  is  cut  low  in  the  neck, 
+  coiul^e,  cook :  lee  coofci.]  1 .  To  prepare  by  decolor,  decolour  (de-kui;or), «.  t.  [=  P.  d6co- 
Doilmg ;  digest  m  hot  or  boiling  water ;  extract 


the  strength  or  flavor  of  by  boiling. 

Holy  thistle  decocted  in  clear  posset  drink  was  hereto- 
fore much  used  at  the  beginnings  of  agues. 

Boyle,  Works,  VI.  371. 
2,   To  digest  in  the  stomach. 

There  she  decocts,  and  doth  the  food  prepare  ; 
Then  she  distributes  it  to  every  vein ; 
Then  she  expels  what  she  may  fitly  spare. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortal,  of  Soul. 

St.  To  warm  as  if  by  boiling;  heat  up;  excite. 

Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-rein'd  jades,  their  barley-broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 
4.   To  concoct ;  devise. 

What  villanie  are  they  decocting  now? 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  iv.  S. 

decoctt  (de-kokf),  a.     [MB.,  <  L.  decoctus,  pp. :  decolorate  (de-kul'or-at) 
see  the  verb.]    Cooked;  digested.  "         ^  "'^  ^^ 


lorer,  <  L.  decolorare,  deprive  of  color,  <  de,  from, 
+  color,  color :  see  color,  and  cf .  discolor.}  To 
deprive  of  color ;  bleach. 

The  antiputrescent  and  decolouring  properties  of  char- 
coal. Ure,  Diet.,  I.  415. 

decolorant  (de-kul'or-ant),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  de- 

coloran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  decolorare:  see  decolor.} 
I.  a.  Having  the  property  of  removing  color ; 
bleaching. 
Alcohol  .  .  .  is  volatile,  inflammable,  &ndi  decolorant. 
Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  113. 

H.  n.  A  substance  which  bleaches  or  re- 
moves color. 

decolorate  (de-kul'gr-at),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
decolorated,  ppr.  decolorating.  [<  L.  decolora- 
tus,  pp.  of  decolorare,  deprive  of  color:  see  de- 
color.} To  deprive  of  color ;  decolor;  bleach; 
blanch. 

a.     [<  L.  decolora- 
Deprived  of  color; 


Early  seede,  or  puis  decoct  and  colde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  24. 

decoctible  (df-kok'ti-bl),  a.  [<  decoct  +  -ihle.} 
That  may  be'boiled  or  digested. 

decoction  (df-kok'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  deeoceioun, 
<  OP.  decoction,  P.  dScoction  =  Sp.  decoecion  = 
Pg.  decocgao  =  It.  decozione,  <  L.  deeoctio(tt-), 
a  decoction,  a  boiling  down,  <  decoctus,  pp.  of 
decoquere :  see  decoct.}  1.  The  act  of  boiling 
in  water,  in  order  to  extract  the  peculiar  prop- 
erties or  virtues. 

If  after  a  decoction  of  hearbes  in  a  winter-night  we  ex- 
pose the  liquor  to  the  frigid  air,  we  may  observe  in  the 
morning  under  a  crust  of  ice  the  perfect  appearance  .  .  . 
of  the  plants  that  were  taken  from  it. 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  v. 

a.  The  liquor  in  which  an  animal  or  a  vegetable 


pp. :  see  the  verb.] 
bleached. 

decoloration  (de-kul-o-ra'shgn),  n.  [=  P.  de- 
coloration =  Sp.  deeohraciori  =  Pg.  decolora- 
gao,  <  L.  decoloraUo{n-),  <  decolorare,  deprive 
of  color:  see  decolor.}  1.  The  act  or  process 
of  decoloring  or  depriving  of  color. —  3.  Ab- 
sence of  color;  colorlessness. 
■  Decoloration,  a  tei-m  .  .  .  signifying  blanching  or  loss 
of  the  natural  colour  of  any  object.      Hooper,  Med.  Diet. 

decolorimeter  (de-kul-o-rim'e-ter),  n.  [=  p. 
decolorimHre,  <  L.  decolor,  adj.,  deprived  of 
color,  +  Or.  iierpov,  measure.]  1.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  effects  of  bleaching- 
powder. —  2.  A  graduated  tube  containing  a 
solution  of  indigo  and  molasses,  used  to  test 
the  power  of  charcoal  in  a  divided  state  in  de- 
colorizing solutions. 


substance  has  been  boiled ;  water  impregnated  decolorization  (de-kuVor-i-za  shon),  n.  [<  de- 
V  boiling  with  the  properties  of  such  a  sub-  colorize  +  -atimi.}  The  act  or  process  of  de- 
stance:  as,  a  decocttore  of  Peruvian  bark.  priving  of  color;  the  process  of  blanching  or 
If  a  plant  be  boiled  in  water,  the  strained  liquor  is  Weaching.  Also  spelled  decolorisation,  decol- 
called  the  decoction  of  the  plant.                      Ariuthnot.  OUrizatiOn,  OecolounsaUon, 
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decolorize  (de-kul'or-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
decolorized,  ppr.  decolorizing.  [<  de-  priv.  -h 
color  +  -ize.  Cf.  decolorate.}  To  deprive  of 
color;  bleach.  Also  spelled  decolorise,  decol- 
ourize, decolourise. 

The  syrup  is  then  whitened  or  decolorized  by  filtering  it 
through  a  bed  of  coarsely -powdered  animal  charcoal. 

J.  B.  Nichols,  Fireside  Science,  p.  99. 

decolorizer  (de-kul'pr-i-zer),  n.  That  which 
decolorizes. 

The  different  coloring-matters  are  retained  in  different 
degi'ees  of  intensity  in  the  tissues  or  cell-elements,  in  the 
presence  of  the  individual  groups  of  decolorizers,  such  as 
alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  glycerine. 

Hueppe,  Bacteriological  Investigations  (trans.),  p.  46. 

decolour,  decolourization,  etc.    See  decolor, 
etc. 
decomplex  (de'kom-pleks),  a.     [<  de-  +   com- 
plex.}    Eepeatedly  compoimd;   made  up  of 
complex  constituents. 

Ifow  the  plethoric  form  of  period,  this  mobster  model 
of  sentence,  bloated  with  decomplex  intercalations,  .  .  . 
is  the  prevailing  model  in  newspaper  eloquence. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

Decomplex  idea.   See  idea. 
decomposability  (de-kom-po-za-bil'i-ti),  n. 
[_<  decomposable :  see-bit'ity.}    Capability  of  be- 
ing decomposed ;  the  quality  of  being  decom- 
posable. 

The  ready  decomposabUity  of  vermilion  .  .  .  cannot  be 
removed  by  boiling  in  potash.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  931. 

decomposable  (de-kom-p6'za-bl),  a.  [=  p.  de- 
composable; as  decompose  +  -able.}  Capable 
of  being  decomposed  or  resolved  into  constitu- 
ent primary  elements. 

Manifestly  decomposable  states  of  consciousness  cannot 
exist  before  the  states  of  consciousness  out  of  which  they 
are  composed.  H.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  130. 

decompose  (de-kom-p6s'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
composed, ppr.  decomposing.  [=P.  decomposer ; 
as  de-  priv.  +  com/pose;  cf.  decompound.}  I, 
trans.  To  separate  into  its  constituent  parts  ; 
resolve  into  its  original  elements ;  specifically, 
to  reduce  (an  organic  body)  to  a  state  of  disso- 
lution by  a  process  of  natural  decay. 

In  some  preliminary  experiments  it  was  found  difficult 
to  completely  decompose  cuprous  oxide  after  it  had  been 
dried.  Ainer.  Jovr.  Sci.,  Whole  No.  cxxx.  p.  56. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  electricity,  the  quantity 
of  water  decomposed  is.  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  passes. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  242. 
Decomposing  fumaee.    See  furnace. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  resolved  into  con- 
stituent elements ;  specifically,  to  decay ;  rot ; 
putrefy. =Syn.  Decay,  Putrefy,  etc.  See  ro«. 
decomposed  (de-kom-pozd'),  J),  a.  1.  In  a  state 
of  decomposition. — S.  In  ornith.,  separated: 
specifically  said  of  a  feather  the  web  of  which 
is  decompounded  by  disconnection  of  the  barbs, 
or  of  a  bundle  of  feathers,  as  those  of  the  crest, 
which  stand  or  fall  apart  from  one  another: 
used  like  decompound  in  botany. 
decomposer  (de-kom-po'zer),  n.  That  which 
decomposes. 

The  cinnabar  may  be  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  its  decomposer.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  235. 

decomposite  (de-kgm-poz'it),  a.  and  n.  [< 
LL.  decompositus,  formed  from  a  compound,  < 
de-  +  compositus,  compound,  composite:  see 
composite.}  I.  a.  1.  Compounded  a  second 
time ;  compounded  with  things  already  com- 
posite.—  3.  In  bot.,  same  as  decompound. 

II.  n.  Anything  compounded  of  composite 
things. 

Decomposites  of  three  metals,  or  more,  are  too  long  to 
inquire  of.  Bacon,  Questions  touching  Metals. 

Compoimds  wherein  one  element  is  compound  are 
called  decomposites.  .  .  .  The  decomposite  character  of 
such  words  [as  midshipman,  gentlemanlike]  is  often  con- 
cealed or  disguised.  Latham,  Eng.  Lang.,  §  423. 

decomposition  (de-kom-po-zish'on),  n.  [<  P. 
decomposition  =  Sp.  descomposicion  =  Pg.  de- 
composigSo  =  It.  decomposizione,  <  NL.  *decom- 
positio{n-),  <  *decomponere,  decompose :  see  de- 
compound, decompose.}  1.  The  act  or  process 
of  separating  the  constituent  elements  of  a 
compound  body  or  substance ;  analysis  ;  reso- 
lution; specifically,  the  process  of  reducing  an 
organic  body  to  a  state  of  decay  or  putrefac- 
tion. 

Having  obtained  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  the  decom- 
position of  water,  it  may  naturally  be  inquired  whether 
these  substances  cannot  in  turn  be  decomposed.  To  this 
question  it  can  be  simply  replied  that  the  most  skilful 
chemists  have  hitherto  failed  to  effect  such  decomposition. 
Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  105. 

2.  The  state  of  being  decomposed  or  resolved ; 
release  from  previous  combinations  ;  disinte- 
gration ;  specifically,  decay  of  an  organic  body. 


decomposition 

Tlie  new  continents  are  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  old 
planet ;  the  new  races  fed  out  of  the  decompoMion  of  the 
foregoing.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser,,  p.  274. 

The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  Icnown 
to  the  future  historian  as  especially  the  era  of  the  decom- 
position of  orthodoxies.        J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  269. 

3.  [With  ref.  to  decomposite,  q.  T.]  The  act 
of  compounding  together  things  which  are 
themselves  componnd ;  a  combination  of  com- 
pounds. 

A  dexterous  decomposition  of  two  or  three  words  to- 
gether. Instrvct.  Concerning  Oratory. 

Chemical  decomposition.  See  chemical.—  Decompo- 
sition of  forces,  in  mech.,  same  as  resolution  of  forces 
(which  see,  under /orce).— Decomposition  of  light,  the 
separation  of  a  beam  of  light  into  its  prismatic  colors. 
decompound  (de-kom-pound'), «.  *•  [=  Pg-  <^- 
compor  =  It.  decomporre,  <  NL.  *deeomponere, 
<  L.  de-  priv.  (in  def.  2,  de-  Intensive)  +  com- 
ponere,  put  together,  compound :  see  de-  and 
compound^,  and  cf .  decompose.']  1,  To  decom- 
pose.    [Kare.] 

It  divides  and  decompounds  objects  into  a  thousand  cu- 
rious parts.  Sazlitt. 
2.  To  compound  a  second  time ;  compound  or 
form  out  of  that  which  is  already  compound; 
form  by  a  second  composition. 

All  our  complex  ideas  whatsoever,  .  .  .  however  com- 
pounded and  decompounded,  may  at  last  be  resolv'd  into 
simple  ideas.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  ii.  22. 

decompound  (de-kom-pound'),  a.  [<  de-  + 
compound,  a.,  see  decompound,  i).,  and  cf.  de- 
composite.] 1. 
Composed  of 
things  which 
are  them- 
selves com- 
pound ;  com- 
pounded a 
second  time. 
—2.  In  hot, 
divided  into 
a  number  of 
compound  di- 
visions, as  a 
leaf  or  pani- 
cle ;  repeat- 
edly cleft  or 
Decompound  Leaf,     w  cut  iuto  an  in- 

definite num- 
ber of  unequal  segments.  A  decompound  leaf  is  one 
in  which  the  primary  petiole  gives  off  subsidiary  petioles, 
each  supporting  a  compound  leaf.  Also  decomposite. 
decompound  (de-kom-pound'),  «.  A  decom- 
posite (which  see). 

decompoundable  (de-kom-poun'da^bl),  a.      [< 
decompound  +  -able.]     Capable  of  being  de- 
compounded. 
decompoundly  (de-kom-pound'li),  adv.     In  a 
decompound  manner. 
decomptt,  n.     [<  OF.  descompt,  account,  back 
reckoning,  <  descompter,  account  for,  account 
back:  see  discount  &nd  counts. ]    Deduction  or 
percentage  held  as  security. 
deconcentrate  (de-kon-sen'trat),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  deconcentrated,  ppr.  deconcentrating.    [<  de- 
priv.  +  concentrate.]   To  spread  or  scatter  from 
a  point  or  center ;  destroy  the  concentration  of, 
as  of  bodies  of  troops.     Times  (London). 
deconcentration  (de-kon-sen-tra'shon),  n.     [< 
deconcentrate  +  -ion.]    The  act  of  deconcen- 
trating, or  of  dispersing  whatever  has  been  con- 
centrated in  one  place  or  point :  the  opposite 
of  concentration. 
deconcoctt  (de-kon-kokt'),  v.  t.     [<  de-  priv.  -I- 
concoet.]    To  decompose  or  resolve. 

Since  these  Benedictines  have  had  their  crudities  decon- 
cocted.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  VI.  267. 

deconsecrate  (de-kon'sf-krat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  deconsecrated,  ppr.  deconsecrating.  [<  de- 
^priv.  +  consecrate.  Ct.F.deconsacrer.]  To  de- 
prive of  the  character  conferred  by  consecra- 
tion; secularize. 

Though  it  was  possible  to  sweep  the  idols  out  of  the 
Kaaba,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  deconsecrate  the  spot,  but  far 
more  convenient  to  give  it  a  new  sanction. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  98. 

deconsecration  (de-kon-sf-kra'shon),  n.  [<  de- 
consecrate +  -ion.]  The  act  of  deconsecrating 
or  of  depriving  of  sacred  character ;  specifical- 
ly, the  ceremony  employed  m  deconsecrating 
or  rendering  secular  anything  consecrated,  as 
a  church  or  a  cemetery.  The  forms  to  be  observed 
do  not  appear  in  the  prayer-book,  and  the  ceremony  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence. 

de  contumace  capiendo  (de  kon-tu-ma'se  kap- 
i-en'do).  [L.  (NL.):  L.  de,  of;  contumace,  ah\. 
of  contumax,  contumacious ;  capiendo,  abl.  ger. 
of  capere,  take :  see  capacious,  capias,  etc.]    In 
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Eng.  law,  a  writ  issuing  out  of  chancery,  on  the 
suggestion  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  to  attach 
a  party  to  a  proceeding  in  the  latter  court  for 
contempt  of  its  authority:  a  procedure  substi- 
tuted by  the  act  of  53  Geo.  III.,  e.  127,  for  the 
de  excommunicato  capiendo. 
decopedt.  P-  a-  [ME.  pp.  of  *decopen,  <  OF.  de- 
coper,  de'coupper,  F.  d4coupei\  cut,  slash,  <  de-  -I- 
couper,  cut :  see  cottpi.]  Slashed ;  cut  in  figures. 

Shode  he  was  with  grete  niaistrie 

With  shoon  decoped,  and  with  laas  [lace]. 

Jiom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  843.. 

decopperization  (de-kop-fer-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
decopperise  +  -aUon.]  The  process  of  remov- 
ing copper  or  freeing  from  copper. 

decopperize  (de-kop'er-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
decopperized,  ppr.  decopperizing.  [<  L.  de,  of, 
from,  -t-  copper  +  -ize.]    To  free  &om  copper. 

The  zinc  remaining  In  the  decopperised  lead  is  oxidised 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  TTre,  Diet.,  III.  71. 

decoramentf  (dek'o-ra-ment),  n.  [<  LL.  deco- 
ramentum:  see  dec'or&ment.]  Same  as  decore- 
ment. 

decorate  (dek'o-rat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deco- 
rated, ppr.  decorating.  [<  L.  decoratus,  pp.  of 
decorare  (>  F.  d^corer  =  Sp.  Pg.  decorar  =  It.  de- 
corare  —  D.  decoreren  =  G.  decoriren  =  Dan.  de- 
korere  =  Sw.  dekorera),  adorn,  distinguish,  hon- 
or, <  decus  {decor-),  ornament,  grace,  dignity, 
honor,  akin  to  decor,  elegance,  grace,  beauty, 
ornament,  <  decere,  become,  befit,  whence  ult. 
decent,  q.  v.]   If.  To  distinguish ;  grace ;  honor. 

My  harte  was  fully  sette,  and  my  minde  deliberately  de- 
termined to  haue  decorated  this  realme  wyth'wholesome 
lawes,  statu[t]es,  and  audinaunces.  Hall,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  23. 

2.  To  deck  with  something  becoming  or  orna- 
mental; adorn;  beautify;  embellish:  as,  to  dec- 
orate the  person ;  to  decorate  an  edifice. 

A  grave  and  forcible  argument,  decorated  by  the  most 
brilliant  wit  and  fancy.         Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

With  lupin  and  with  lavender, 
To  decorate  the  fading  year. 

D.  M.  Moir,  Birth  of  the  Flowers. 

3.  To  confer  distinction  upon  by  means  of  a 
badge  or  medal  of  honor:  as,  to  decorate  an 
artist  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
=  Syn.  2.  Adorn,  Ornament,  Decorate,  etc.  (see  adorn), 
bedizen,  gild,  trick  out,  emblazon. 

decorated  (dek'o-ra-ted),^.  o.  Adorned;  orna- 
mented; embellished.— Decorated  style,  in  arch., 
the  second  style 
of  English  Point- 
ed architecture, 
in  use  from  the 
end  of  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ilf- 
teenth  century, 
when  it  degen- 
erated into  the 
Perpendicular. 
It  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  earli- 
er Pointed  style, 
from  which  it 
was  developed, 
by  the  more  flow- 
ing lines  of  its 
tracery,  especial- 
ly of  its  windows, 
by  the  more  in- 
tricate and  less 
conventional 
combinations  of 
its  foliage,  by  the 
greater  elabora- 
tion of  its  capi- 
tals, moldings, 
flnials,  etc.,  and 
generally  by  a 
style  of  ornamen- 
tation more  nat- 
uralistic and  as 
a  rule  less  in 
accordance  with 
true  artistic  prin- 
ciples. The  Deco- 
rated   style    has 


Decorated  Architecture  of  the  period  of 
transition  to  the  later  Decorated  style.— Tomb 
of  Bishop  Bridport,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Eng- 
land. 


been  divided  into  two  periods :  namely,  the  Early  or  Geo- 
metric Decorated  period,  in  which  the  ornament  consists 
especially  of  simple  curves  and  lines  and  combinations 
of  them ;  and  the  Decorated  style  proper,  in  which  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  style  are  most  emphasized, 
and  meager  or  involved  arrangement  of  lines  in  orna- 
ment takes  the  place  of  the  broad  treatment  of  masses 
which  characterizes  earlier  medieval  work. 
decoration  (dek-o-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  decora- 
tion =  Sp.  decoracion  =  '^g.  decoragSo  =  It.  deco- 
rasione  =  D.  decoratie  =  G.  decoration  =  Dan. 
Sw.  dekoration,  <  ML.  decoratio{n-),  <  L.  deco- 
rare, decorate:  see  decorate.]  1.  The  act  of 
decorating  or  adorning  with  something  becom- 
ing or  ornamental;  the  art  of  adorning,  orna- 
menting, or  embellishing. 

We  know  that  decm-atimi  is  not  architectural  decoration 
unless  it  emphasizes  construction. 

The  Cmtury,  XXXI.  564. 


decorously 

2.  The  conferring  of  a  badge,  as  of  an  order,  or 
a  medal  of  honor ;  hence,  the  badge  or  medal 
oonfen-ed. — 3.  That  which  embellishes ;  any- 
thing which  decorates  or  adorns ;  an  ornament. 

Our  church  did  even  then  exceed  the  Bomisb  in  cere- 
monies and  decorations.  MarveU,  Works,  II.  208 

It  is  a  rule,  without  any  exception,  in  all  kinds  of  com- 
position, that  the  principal  idea,  the  predominant  feeliue 
should  never  be  confounded  with  the  accompanying  deco- 
rations.  Utaeauiay,  Petrarch. 

4.  In  mime,  a  general  term  for  the  various  me- 
lodic embellishments,  as  the  trill,  the  appoggia- 
tura,  etc. — 5.  hx.  pyrotechny,  the  compositions 
placed  in  port-fires,  rockets,  paper  shells,  etc., 
to  make  a  brilliant  display  when  the  case  is  ex- 
ploded— Castellan  decoration, in  ceram.,ttie  system 
of  decoration  by  means  of  a  point  producing  scratches 
through  an  exterior  thin  layer  of  color,  revealing  the  color 
of  the  body  beneath :  so  called  from  the  asserted  origin 
of  this  decoration  at  Cittjk  di  Castello,  in  Unibria,  Italy, 
Compare  ffro^to.— Decoration  day,  the  day  set  apart  iii 
the  United  States  for  observances  in  memory  of  the  soldiers- 
and  sailors  who  fell  in  the  civil  war  of  1861  -65 :  originally 
called  Memorial  day.  The  day  is  observed  by  processions 
and  orations  in  honor  of  the  dead,  and  particularly  by 
decorating  their  graves  with  flowers.  Originally  different 
days  were  selected  for  this  purpose  in  the  different  States; 
but  usage  has  now  settled  upon  May  30th,  which  has  been 
made  a  legal  holiday  in  most  of  the  States.  The  custom 
is  observed  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.— Em- 
broidery decoration,  in  ceram.,  a  name  given  to  a  sur- 
face-decoration similar  to  that  called  lace-decoration,  but 
more  massive,  and  usually  in  white  on  a  dark  ground.— 
Forcellana  decoration,  in  ceram.,  decoration  by  means 
of  blue  leafage,  scrolls,  and  the  like,  on  a  white  ground,  as- 
if  in  imitation  of  Oriental  porcelain :  especially  applied 
to  Italian  majolica  so  decorated.— Trophy  decoravion^ 
decoration  by  means  of  groups  of  arms,  musical  instru- 
ments, scrolls,  tools  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  ths- 
like,  or  what  may  by  extension  be  called  trophies,  espe- 
cially in  Italian  decorative  art.  =Syn.  3.  Embellishment, 
garniture,  trapping. 

decorative  (dek'o-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  decorate  + 
-ive.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  decoration;  con- 
cerned with  decoration :  as,  decorative  art. 

Small  objects  which  are  attractive  in  colour  and  shape 
will  naturally  be  used  by  the  savage  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  413. 

2.  Of  an  ornamental  nature ;  decorating;  em- 
bellishing. 

The  great  choir- window  of  Lichfleld  is  the  noblest  glass- 
work  I  remember  to  have  seen.  I  have  met  nowhere 
colors  so  chaste  and  grave,  and  yet  so  rich  and  true,  or  a 
cluster  of  designs  so  piously  decorative,  and  yet  so  pic- 
torial, -ff.  Jcmies,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  24. 
Decorative  art.  See  arts.— Decorative  notes,  in  mtt- 
sic,  short  notes  added  to  the  essential  notes  of  a  melody 
by  way  of  embellishment. 

decorativeness  (dek'S-ra^-tiv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  decorative. 

decorator  (dek'o-ra-tor),  n.  [<  F.  d^corateur  = 
Sp.  Pg.  decorador  =  "D.  decorateur  =  Dan.  de- 
korator,  <  ML.  decorator, <  L.  decorare,  decorate: 
see  decorate.]  One  who  decorates  or  embel- 
lishes; specifically,  one  whose  business  is  the 
decoration  of  dwellings  or  public  edifices. 
They  are  careful  decorators  of  their  persons. 

Sir  S.  Rajles,  Hist  Java. 

decoret  (df-kor'),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  decorer,  F.  de- 
corer,  <  L".  decorare,  decorate:  see  decorate.] 
To  decorate;  adorn;  distinguish. 

This  made  me  to  esteeme  of  her  the  more, 
Her  name  and  rareness  did  her  so  decore. 
K.  James  VI.,  Chron.  S.  P.,  iii.  479.    (Jamiestm.y 

To  decore  and  beautifte  the  house  of  God. 

Hall,  Hen.  V.,  an.  2. 

decorementt  (df-kor'ment),  n.  [So.  decoirment, 
<  OF.  decorement,  F.  dScorement,  <  LL.  decoror- 
mentum,  ornament,  <  L.  decorare,  decorate.  Cf. 
decorament.]    Decoration. 

The  policie  and  decoirment  of  this  realme. 

Acts  James  VI.,  1587  (ed.  1814),  p.  506. 
These  decorements  which  beautify  and  adorn  her. 

Heywood,  Description  of  a  Ship,  p.  29. 

decorous  (de-ko'-  or  dek'6-rus),  a.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  deeoroso  (also  decbro),  <  L.  deeorm, 
seemly,  becoming,  befitting,  <  decor  (demr-), 
seemhness,  grace,  etc.:  see  decorate  and  de- 
corum.] Characterized,  by  or  conspicuous  for 
decorum;  proper;  decent;  especially  (of  PS'' 
sons),  formally  polite  and  proper  in  speech  and 
conduct. 

There  is  no  duenna  so  rigidly  prudent,  and  inexorably 

decorous,  as  a  superannuated  coquette.  ,       ,„. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  192- 

He  recited  a  list  of  complaints  against  his  niai«''y' ■.  ■ ' 
all  of  them  fabricated  or  exaggerated  for  the  o?™?'""' 
and  none  of  them  furnishing  even  a  decorous  pretext  lu" 
the  war  which  was  now  formally  declared. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  IW. 

He  [Sir  Robert  Peel]  was  uniformly  decorous,  and  had  & 

high  sense  of  dignity  and  propriety.  ,,o 

W.  a.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  ^i»- 

=  Syn.  Fit,  seemly,  comely,  orderly,  appropriate. 

decorously  (de-ko'-  or  dek'o-rus-h),  adv.    m 

a  decorous  manner ;  with  decorum. 


decorously 

Salisbury's  Countess,  she  would  not  die, 
As  a  proud  dame  should,  decormisly; 
liUting  my  axe,  I  split  her  skull, 
And  the  edge  since  then  has  been  notched  and  dull. 
Trials  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Regicides,  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser., 

IIV.  446. 

decorousness  (de-ko'-  or  dek'o-ras-aes),  n.  De- 
cency or  propriety  of  behavior. 

decorticate  (df-kar'ti-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
decorticated,  ppr.  decorticating.  [<  L.  decorti- 
eatws,  pp.  of  decortieare  (>  Pg.  decorticar  =  F. 
dScortiquer;  of.  It.  scorticare,  discorticare,  -with 
prefix  dis-,  and  Sp.  descortezar  =  Pg.  descortigar 
=  Olt.  discorzare,  from  a  deriv.  form  of  the 
noun),  strip  the  bark  off,  <  de,  from,  +  cortex 
(corUc-),  bark,  whence  ult.  E.  cork :  see  corli^, 
corticate.']  To  remove  the  bark  from;  in  gen- 
eral, to  deprive  of  the  cortex,  in  any  sense  of 
that  word ;  strip  off  the  exterior  coat  of. 
Great  barley,  dried  and  decorticated. 

Arhuthnot,  Ancient  Coins. 

decorticate  (de-k6r'ti-kat),  a.  [<  L.  decorti- 
eatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Destitute  of  a  cortex 
or  cortical  layer:  used  specifically  in  licheu- 
ology. 

decortication  (df-kor-ti-ka'shon),  n.  [=  P.  de- 
cortication =  Sp.  decorticadon,  <  L.  decortica- 
Uo{n-),  <  decorUcare,  decorticate:  see  decortt- 
cate.1  The  act  of  removing  the  cortex  or  outer 
layer;  removal  of  the  bark  or  husk. 
decorticator  (de-k6r'ti-ka-tor),  n.  A  tool  for 
stripping  off  bark. 

deconun  (df-ko'rum),  n.  [=  P.  decorum  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  deedro,  <  L.  deeorwm,  fitness,  propriety, 
decorum,  neut.  of  decoriis,  fit,  proper:  see  de- 
corous.] 1.  Propriety  of  speech,  behavior,  or 
dress;  formal  politeness;  orderliness;  seemli- 
ness;  decency. 

The  true  Measui-e  of  Decorum  ...  is  that  which  is 
most  serviceable  to  the  principal  End. 

Stillvnffjleet,  Sermons,  III.  ix. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum, 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'era.  Swift. 

Where  there  is  any  dependency  among  one  another, 
they  observe  a  great  decorum,,  all  rising  up  when  a  su- 
perior comes  in.    Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 182. 
A  flrst-rate  beauty  never  studied  the  deem-ums  of  dress 
with  more  assiduity. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  civ. 

2.  In  general,  fitness,  suitableness,  or  propriety 
of  anything,  with  respect  to  occasion,  purpose, 
or  use. 

dicoupl6  (da-ko-pla'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  d^cmopler, 
uncouple,  <  d^-  priv.  +  coupler,  couple.]  In 
her.,  imcoupled;  parted  into  two:  said  espe- 
cially of  a  chevron  when  the  two  rafters  are 
separated  by  a  slight  space. 
decours  (de-kSrz'),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  decours,  a 
running  down,  course,  wane,  decree,  P.  decours, 
wane,  decrease,  <  L.  decursus,  a  running  down, 
descent,  <  decurrere,  run  down :  see  decur.]  In 
her.,  same  as  decrescent  (a). 
decourtt  (de-kort'),  i>.  t.  [<  de-  priy.  +  court.J 
To  drive  or  dismiss  from  court ;  deprive  of  court 
influence. 

decoy  (de-koi'),  V.  [<  de-  +  coyi-,  v.,  entice,  al- 
lure: see  de-  and  coy^,  v.  The  birds  decoyed 
and  the  decoying  birds  being  commonly  ducks, 
the  word  decoy,  esp.  as  a  noun,  was  soon  turned 
by  popular  etymology  into  duckoy.  Hence  the 
spelling  eiMcfcoy,  and  finally  the  compound  (Jacfc- 
eoy,  wMch,  though  thus  developed  from  decoy, 
may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  duck  +  coy\ 
».,  also  used  in  sense  of  decoy.  The  D.  words, 
eendevrkooi,  formerly  eende-kooi,  a  'duck-coy' 
(D.  eend  =  AS.  ened,  a  duck:  see  drake  and 
anas),  kooi-eend,  a,'eoj-AvLBk,'kooi-man,  a  decoy- 
man,  vogel-kooi,  a  bird-cage,  a  decoy,  are  com- 
pomided  with  D.  kooi,  a  cage,  a  bird-cage,  a  fold, 
hive  (the  source  of  B.  coy^,  q.  v.,  but  not  con- 
nected with  E.  coy^  or  decoy),  either  indepen- 
dently of  the  accidentally  similar  B.  words,  or 
inimitationof  them.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lure  into 
a  snare ;  entrap  by  some  allxirement  or  decep- 
tion :  as,  to  decoy  ducks  within  gunshot ;  troops 
may  be  decoyed  into  an  ambush. 

I  have  heard  of  barbarians  who,  when  tempests  drive 
ships  uj)on  their  coasts,  decoy  them  to  the  rocks  that  they 
may  plunder  their  lading.  Johnson. 

2.  To  allure,  attract,  or  entice,  without  notion 
of  entrapping. 

Ihe  king  might  be  decoyed  from  thence. 

Clarendon,  Civil  War,  III.  232. 

= Svn.  Allure,  Lure,  Entice  (see  allure^) ;  to  snare,  insnare, 
mislead. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  deceived  by  a  decoy ;  fall 
into  a  snare. 

They  [ducks]  are  quite  unsuspicious  of  man,  and,  decoy- 
ing well,  are  shot  in  extraordinary  numbers. 

Sportmvme  Gazetteer,  p.  201. 
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decoy  (de-koi'),  n.  [<  decoy,  v.]  1.  A  lure 
employed  to  entice  game  into  a  snare  or  within 
the  range  of  a  weapon;  specifically,  an  image 
of  a  bird,  as  a  duck,  or  a  trained  living  bird  or 
animal,  used  to  lure  wild  birds  or  animals  into 
the  power  of  man;  hence,  also,  a  person  simi- 
larly employed  with  respect  to  other  persons. 
Hence  —  2.  Anything  intended  to  lead  into  a 
snare ;  any  lure  or  allurement  that  deceives  and 
misleads  into  evil,  danger,  or  the  power  of  an 
enemy;  a  stratagem  employed  to  mislead  or 
lead  into  danger.— 3.  A  place,  as  a  pond,  fur- 
nished with  an  arrangement  for  luring  wild 
fowl  into  it.  Several  channels  or  pipes  of  a  curved 
form,  covered  with  light  hooped  network,  lead  from  the 
pond  in  various  dii'ections.  The  wild  fowl  are  enticed  to 
enter  the  wide  mouth  of  the  channel  by  tamed  ducks 
trained  for  the  purpose,  or  by  grain  scattered  on  the 
water.  When  they  are  well  within  the  covered  channel 
they  are  driven  up  into  the  funnel-net  at  the  far  end, 
where  they  are  easily  caught. 

decoy-bird  (df-koi'berd),  n.  A  bird,  or  an  imi- 
tation of  one,  used  as  a  lure  to  entice  others 
into  a  net  or  within  gunshot. 

decoy-duck  (de-koi'duk),  n.  1.  In  fowling,  a 
duck,  or  an  imitation  of  one,  used  as  a  decoy. — 
2.  A  person  acting  as  a  decoy  for  other  persons. 

Admit  no  .  .  .  Decoy-Duck  to  wheadle  you  a  fop-scram- 
bling to  the  Play  in  a  Mask. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  5. 

decrassify  (de-kras'i-fi),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
decrassified,  ppr.  decrassify ing.  [<  L.  de-  priv. 
+  crassus,  thick,  -1-  -fy.]     To  make  less  crass. 

I  might  at  least 
Eliminate,  decrassify  my  faith. 
Since  I  adopt  it ;  keeping  what  I  must. 
And  leaving  what  I  can. 

Browning,  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology. 

decrease  (de-kres'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  decreased, 
ppr.  decreasing.  [<  ME.  decresen,  decrecen,  < 
OP.  decresser,  decrestre,  decreistre,  decroistre,  P. 
dicroitre  =  Sp.  decrecer  =  Pg.  decrescer  =  It. 
decrescere  (of.,  with  altered  prefix,  ME.  dis- 
cresen,  <  OP.  descreistre,  descroistre  =  Pr.  des- 
creisser  =  Sp.  descrecer  =  It.  discrescere,  <  ML. 
disereseere),  <  L.  decrescere,  decrease,  become 
less,  wane,  <  de,  from,  away,  -t-  crescere,  grow : 
see  crescent.  Cf.  crease'^,  accrease,  increase.] 
I.  intrans.  To  become  less;  lessen;  be  dimin- 
ished gradually  in  extent,  bulk,  quantity,  or 
amount,  or  in  strength,  influence,  or  excel- 
lence: as,  the  days  decrease  in  length  from 
June  to  December. 

Olyves  nowe  and  oth'r  treen  ichone 

Do  dounge  hem  in  decresinge  of  the  moone. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  79. 

He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.        John  iii.  30. 

Decreasing  series.  See  jwoij'ressiem. =Syn.  Decrease, 
Diminish^uiimile,  Contract ;  to  lessen,  abate,  ebb,  sub- 
side, fall  off,  fall  away,  shrink.  The  ilrst  three  all  mean 
a  becoming  less  by  degrees.  Decrease  more  often  implies 
that  the  causes  are  imperceptible  or  not  necessarily  per- 
ceptible, acting,  it  may  be,  from  within  the  object  itself : 
as,  the  swelling  decreases  daily.  Diminish  generally  im- 
plies the  action  of  some  external  cause  which  is  more  or 
less  in  the  mind  of  those  concerned :  as,  his  fortune  dimin- 
ishes daily  through  extravagance;  the  troops  dimmisA 
steadily  under  disease  and  conflict.  Decrease  is  the  ap- 
propriate word  for  reduction  of  bulk  or  volume,  dimin- 
ish for  reduction  of  number.  These  distinctions  are  not 
always  observed.  To  dwindle  is  to  become  small  in  size, 
amount,  or  number  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees, 
the  reduction  being  always  undesirable  and  the  result  a 
sort  of  attenuation  :  as,  the  army  dwindUd  to  a  few  thou- 
sands; the  child  diOTniZied  to  a  mere  skeleton,  lo  contract 
is  to  become  less  by  shrinkage  or  a  drawing  together  of 
parts  or  elements ;  it  implies  loss  of  size,  bulk,  or  extent, 
without  the  loss  of  constituent  substance  or  parts  usually 
expressed  by  the  other  words. 

So  many  wives,  who  have  yet  their  husbands  in  their 
arms ;  so  many  parents,  who  have  not  the  number  of  their 
children  lessened  ;  so  many  villages,  towns,  and  cities, 
whose  inhabitants  are  not  decreased,  their  property  vio- 
lated, or  their  wealth  diminished,  are  yet  owing  to  the 
sober  conduct  and  happy  results  of  your  advice. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur,  Ded. 

If  the  activities  of  a  living  body  involve  an  expenditure 
not  made  good  by  nutrition,  dwindling  follows. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  B3. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  eye  is  such  that  a  mod- 
erately contracted  pupil  is  in  contact  with  the  lens-sur- 
face. Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  480. 

II.  trans.  To  make  less;  lessen;  make 
smaller  in  dimensions,  amount,  quality,  excel- 
lence, etc. ;  reduce  gradually  or  by  small  de- 
ductions. 

Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor. 

That  might  decrease  their  present  store.      Prior. 

decrease  (de-kres'  or  de'kres),  n.  [<  ME.  de- 
crees, <  OF.  'decreis,  decrois,  descrois,  decrece,  de- 
crease; from  the  verb.]  1.  A  becoming  less ; 
diminution ;  wane  (as  applied  to  the  moon) ; 
decay :  as,  a  rapid  decrease  of  revenue  or  of 
strength. 


decree 

See  in  what  time  the  seeds  set  in  the  increase  of  the 
moon  come  to  a  certain  height,  and  how  they  differ  from 
those  that  are  set  in  the  decrease  of  the  moon. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  The  amount  by  which  something  is  lessen- 
ed; extent  of  loss  or  decrement:  as,  a  great 
decrease  in  production  or  of  income. 

decreasingly  (de-kre'sing-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
creasing manner ;  by  decrease. 

decreation  (de-krf-a'shon),  n.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
creation.]  The  undoing  of  an  act  of  creation. 
[Eare.] 

Especially  the  continual  decreation  and  annihilation  of 
the  souls  of  thcbrutes. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  45. 

decree  (de-kre'),  n.  [<  ME.  decre  (cf.  Sc.  de- 
creet), <  Of.  decret,  P.  d^cret  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  de- 
ereto  =  D.  dekreet  =  G.  decret  =  Dan.  Sw.  de- 
kret,  <  L.  decretum,  a  decree,  ordinance,  deci- 
sion, neut.  of  decretus,  pp.  of  decernere,  decree, 
decide  (>  B.  decern):  see  decern.]  1.  A  special 
ordinance  or  regulation  promulgated  by  civil  or 
other  authority ;  an  authoritative  decision  hav- 
ing the  force  of  law. 
He  made  a  decree  for  the  rain.  Job  xxviii.  26. 

And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 

Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet 
By  shaping  some  august  decree. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 
On  December  7,  1866,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  issued  a 
decree  which  opened  the  Amazon  ...  to  the  commerce  of 
all  the  world  from  and  after  September  7,  1867. 

E.  Schuyler,  Amer.  Diplomacy,  p.  342. 

Specifically — 2.  In  Bom.  law,  a  determination 
or  judgment  of  the  emperor  on  a  suit  between 
parties.  Among  the  Eomans,  when  all  legislative  pow- 
er was  centered  in  the  emperors,  it  became  the  custom 
to  ask  for  their  opinion  and  decision  in  disputed  cases. 
Their  decisions  were  called  decrees,  and  formed  part  of 
the  imperial  constitutions. . 

3.  An  edict  or  a  law  made  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council  for  regulating  business  within  its  juris- 
diction. The  term  is  used  in  ecclesiastical  history  chief- 
ly as  a  designation  of  certain  dogmatic  and  authoritative 
decisions  on  disputed  points  in  theology  and  discipline  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  :  as,  the  Decrees  of  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Trent;  the  Decree  of  Auricular  Confession  by  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council. 

4.  A  judicial  decision  or  determination  of  a 
litigatad  cause ;  specifically,  the  sentence  or 
order  of  a  court  of  chancery,  or  of  a  court  of 
admiralty  or  of  probate,  after  a  hearing  or  sub- 
mission of  the  cause.  The  word  judgment  is  now 
used  in  reference  to  the  decisions  of  courts  having  both 
conunon  law  and  equity  powers.  See  also  act,  artiste,  bill, 
charter,  code,  constitution,  edict,  law,  ordinance,  provision, 
statute. 

5.  In  tlieol.,  one  of  the  eternal  purposes  of  God, 
whereby  for  his  own  glory  he  has  foreordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Whether  these  decrees 
are  absolute  or  conditional  —  that  is,  whether  they  are 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  "without  any 
foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  any  other  thing  in  the 
creature,  as  conditions  or  causes  moving  him  thereto " 
(West.  Con/,  of  Faith,  iii.),  or  are  based  upon  his  fore- 
knowledge of  the  character  a=id  course  of  his  free  crea- 
tures— is  a  contested  question,  the  Calvinists  taking  the 
former  view,  the  Arminians  the  latter. 

By  the  decree  of  God  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory, 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting 
life  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 

West.  Conf.  of  Faith,  iii.  §  3. 

6.  The  judgment  or  award  of  an  umpire  in  a 
case  submitted  to  him Absolute  decree,  a  de- 
cision that  something  shall  be  done  with  no  condition  at- 
tached to  it. — Berlin  decree,  IVIilan  decree,  two  de- 
crees of  Napoleon  I.  against  Great  Britain,  enforcing  his 
continental  system.  The  first,  issued  at  Berlin  November 
21st,  1806,  closed  against  British  commerce  all  continen- 
tal ports  under  the  control  of  France  (including  those  of 
Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Germany),  confiscated  all  Brit- 
ish merchandise  wherever  found,  forbade  correspondence 
with  Great  Britain,  and  ordered  that  all  British  subjects 
found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  France  or  its  allies  should 
be  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  second  decree,  issued  at 
Milan  December  17th,  1807,  declared  all  neutral  vessels 
connected  in  any  way  with  Britisli  commerce  or  inter- 
course to  be  thereby  deneutralized,  and  ordered  that 
they  should  be  treated  as  English.— Declaratory  de- 
cree. See  (iectorafori/.— Decree  arbitral,  in  Scots  law,, 
an  award  by  one  or  more  arbiters. — Decree  condenma- 
tor.  See  decree  of  absolvitor,  under  atsoimto-.— Decree 
dative,  in  Scots  law,  a  decree  of  a  commissary  conferring 
on  an  executor  (not  being  an  executor  nominate)the  office 
of  executor.— Decree  In  absence,  in  Scots  law,  a  decree 
pronounced  against  a  defender  who  has  not  appeared  or 
pleaded  on  the  merits  of  the  cause :  the  same  as  judgment 
by  default  in  English  common  law. — Decree  nisi  (decree 
unless),  in  Eng.  law,  a  decree  conditioned  on  some  future 
event,  usually  the  default  of  the  adverse  party  to  show 
cause  or  to  perform  a  condition. — Decree  Of  absolvitor. 
See  o6so!OT(or.— Decree  of  constitution.  See  constitu- 
tion.— Decree  of  locality,  in  Scots  law,  a  decree  of  the 
teind  court  allocating  the  modified  stipend  on  the  differ- 
ent heritors,  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  to  pay 
it. — Decree  of  modification,  in  Scots  law,  a  decree  of 
the  teind  court  modifying  a  stipend  to  the  clergyman,  but 
not  allocating  it  upon  the  different  heritors.— Decree  of 
registration,  in  Scots  law,  a  decree  obtained,  without  an 
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action,  for  payment  of  money  secured  by  a  bond  or  deed 
containing  a  clause  of  consent  to  registration  for  execu- 
tion.—Decree  of  valuation  of  telnds,  in  Scots  law,  a 
decree  of  the  teind  court  determniing  the  extent  and  value 
of  a  heritor's  teinds.=S3Tl.  1  and  3.  Edict,  Statute,  etc. 
See  iajiii.— 4  and  6.  Judrjinmt,  Order,  etc.  (see  decision); 
proclamation,  flat,  mandate. 
decree  (de-kre'),  V.  [Cf.  F.  d6cr6ter  =  Sp.  Pg. 
decretar  —  It.  decretare  =  D.  dekreteren  =  G.  de- 
cretiren  =  Dan.  dekretere  =  Sw.  dekretera,  <  ML. 
decretare,  decree;  from  the  noun:  see  decree, 
«.]  I,  trmu.  1.  To  order  or  promulgate  with 
authority;  issue  as  an  edict  or  ordinance. 

Thou  Shalt  also  decree  a  thing,  and  it  shall  be  estab- 
lished. Job  xxii.  28. 
He  [William  I.]  decreed  there  should  be  Sheriffs  in  every 
Shire,  and  Just  ices  of  Peace  for  Punishment  of  Malefactors. 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  27. 

Wherefore  fatalists  that  hold  the  necessity  of  all  human 
actions  and  events  may  be  reduced  to  these  three  heads : 
I'irst,  such  as,  asserting  the  Deity,  suppose  it  irrespective- 
ly to  decree  and  determine  all  things,  and  thereby  make 
all  actions  necessary  to  us. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  i.  1. 

In  the  autumn  of  1535  Cromwell  and  his  agents  effected 
a  visitation  of  the  monasteries,  the  report  of  which  insured 
their  condemnation :  and,  in  the  last  session  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1638,  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  houses 
was  decreed.    Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  258. 

2.  To  determine  judicially;  resolve  by  sen- 
tence ;  adjudge :  as,  the  court  decreed  a  restora- 
tion of  the  property. 

Theirs  be  the  laurel-wreath  decreed. 
Who  both  write  well,  and  write  full  speed. 

Cowper,  To  Robert  Lloyd. 

8.  To  determine  or  resolve  legislatively;  de- 
termine or  decide  on. 

They  themselves  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I.      Milton,  P.  L.,  ill.  116. 
=  S;ra.  To  order,  ordain,  command,  enact. 

n.  intrans.  To  determine;  predetermine  im- 
mutably ;  constitute  or  appoint  by  edict. 
All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 
As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  lii.  172. 

decreeable  (d§-kre'a-bl),  a.  [<  decree  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  decreed. 

decreementt  (de-kre 'ment),  n.     [<  decree  + 
-ment.']    The  act  of  decreeing ;  decree. 
This  unjust  decreement.  Foxe,  Martyrs. 

decreer  (d§-kre'6r),  n.  [<  decree  +  -erK]  One 
-who  decrees. 

In  thy  book  it  is  written  of  me,  says  Christ,  that  I 
should  do  thy  will ;  he  is  not  willing  only,  but  the  first  de- 
creer of  it ;  it  is  written  of  me.    Qoodwin,  Works,  I.  iii.  103. 

decreet  (df-kref  ),  n.  [<  OF.  decret,  <  L.  decretum, 
a  decree: 'see  decree.]  In  Scots  law,  a  decree. 
See  decree,  re.,  1. 

Frendraught  .  .  .  obtained  a  decreet  against  him  for 
200,000  merks.    Spalding,  Hist.  Troubles  in  Scotland,  I.  51. 

decrement  fdek're-ment),  re.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
decremento,  <  LL.  decrementum,  a  decrease,  <  L. 
decrescere,  decrease:  see  decrease.]  1.  The  act 
or  state  of  decreasing;  the  becoming  gradually 
less;  lessening;  waste. 

I  do  not  believe  the  understanding  part  of  man  received 
any  natural  decrement  or  diminution. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  723. 

Rocks,  mountains,  and  the  other  elevations  of  the  earth 
suffer  a  continual  decrement.  Woodward. 

2.  The  quantity  lost  by  gradual  diminution  or 
waste;  specifically,  in  math.,  the  small  part  by 
which  a  variable  quantity  becomes  less  and  less. 

The  increments  in  time  are  proportional  to  the  deere- 
Tnents  in  pressure.  Frankland,  Chemistry,  III.  i.  880. 

Each  increment  of  evolution  entails  a  decrement  of  re- 
production that  is  not  accurately  proportionate,  but  some- 
what less  than  proport..  nate. 

U.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  364. 

3.  In  her.,  the  condition  of  waning:  said  of 
the  moon.  It  is  represented  by  turning  the 
horns  of  the  crescent  toward  the  sinister  side. 
Also  called  detriment. — 4.  In  crystal.,  a  suc- 
cessive diminution  of  the  layers  of  molecules 
applied  to  the  faces  of  the  primitive  form,  by 
which  the  secondary  forms  are  hypothetically 
produced — Equal  decrement  of  life,  in  the  doctrine 
of  annuities  of  insurance  companies,  the  theory  that  in  a 
given  number  of  lives  there  should  be  an  equal  annual 
decrease  within  a  given  period. 

decrepit  (df-krep'it),  a.  [<  OF.  decrepit,  F.  d4- 
cripit  =  Sp.  deerepito  =  Pg.  It.  deerepito,  <  L. 
decrepitus,  an  adj.  applied  to  old  men  and  old 
animals,  and  usually  translated  'very  old':  lit. 
meaning  uncertain ;  usually  explained  as  'noise- 
less' (because  "old  people  creep  about  quietly" 
or  "like  shadows"),  otherwise  as  'broken';  < 
de-  priv.  -I-  crepitus,  pp.  of  crepare,  make  a 
noise,  rattle,  break  with  a  crash :  see  crepitate.] 
Broken  doivn  in  health,  physical  or  mental, 
especially  from  age ;  wasted  or  worn  by  infirm- 
ities; weakened,  especially  by  age. 
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An  old  decrepit  wretch 
That  has  no  sense,  no  sinew. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  6. 
He  was  already  decrepit  with  premature  old  age. 

Motley,  Dutch  Kepublio,  I.  102. 
[Sometimes  incorrectly  spelled  decrepid. 

Last,  winter  comes,  decrepid,  old,  and  dull. 

Jenyns,  An  Ode.] 

decrepitate  (de-krep'i-tat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
decrepitated,  ppr.  decrepitating.  [<  NL.  as  if 
*decrepitalMS,  pp.  of  *decrepitare  (>F.  d6ar(pi- 
ter  =  Sp.  Pg.  decrepitar  =  It.  decrepitare),  <  L. 
de-  +  crepitatus,  pp.  of  crepitare,  crackle,  break 
with  a  noise:  see  crepitate.]  I.  intrans.  To 
crackle,  as  salt  when  roasting. 

II.  trans.  To  roast  or  calcine  in  a  strong  heat, 
so  as  to  cause  a  continual  bursting  or  crackling 
of  the  substance :  as,  to  decrepitate  salt. 

So  will  it  come  to  pass  in  a  pot  of  salt,  although  decrepi- 
tated. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

decrepitation  (de-krep-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
decrepitation  =  Sp.  decrepitacion  =  Pg.  decre- 
pitagSo  =  It.  deorepitazione,  <  NL.  as  if  *de- 
erepitatio(n-),  <  *  decrepitare :  see  decrepitate.] 
The  act  of  snapping  or  bursting  with  a  crack- 
ling noise  on  being  heated,  or  the  crackling 
noise,  accompanying  the  flying  asunder  of  their 
parts,  made  by  various  salts  and  minerals  when 
heated,  it  is  caused  by  the  unequal  sudden  expansion 
of  their  substance  by  the  heat,  or  by  the  expansion  and 
volatilization  of  water  or  other  liquid  held  mechanically 
within  them. 

decrepitly  (df-krep'it-li),  adv.  In  a  decrepit 
manner;  as  one  broken  down  by  infirmities. 

And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 

For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 

Lowell,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  ii.  1. 

decrepitness  (df-krep'it-nes),  re.    Decrepitude. 

decrepitude  (de-krep'i-tM),  re.  [<  F.  dScr^i- 
tude  =  Sp.  decr&pitud  =  Pg.  decrepitude,  <  L. 
as  if  *decrepitudo,  <  decre;pitus,  decrepit:  see 
decrepit.]  The  state  of  being  broken  down  by 
infirmities,  physical  or  mental,  especially  in- 
firmities of  age. 

Many  seem  to  pass  on  from  youth  to  decrepitude  with- 
out any  reflection  on  the  end  of  life. 

Johnson,  Uambler,  No.  78. 

decrepityt  (df-krep'j-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  decrepi- 
ta{t-)s,  <  L.  decrepitus,  decrepit:  see  decrepit.] 
Decrepitude. 

Honest  Credulity 
Is  a  true  loadstone  to  draw  on  Decrepity ! 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 

decrescendo  (It.  pron.  da-kre-shen'do),  n.  [It. , 
ppr.  of  decrescere,  <  L.  decrescere,  decrease:  see 
decrease.]  In  music,  a  gradual  diminution  of 
force ;  a  passing  from  loud  to  soft :  opposed  to 
crescendo,  and  the  same  as  dimimuendo :  often 
indicated  by  decres.,  dec,  or  the  sign  ^2>-. 
decrescent  (df-kres'ent),  a.  and  re.  [=  F.  d^ 
croissant,  etc.,'<  L.  decrescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  decres- 
cere, decrease :  see  decrease,  and  of.  crescent.]  I. 
a.  Decreasing;  becoming  gradually  less;  wan- 
ing, as  the  moon. 

Saddening  in  her  childless  castle,  sent. 
Between  the  in-crescent  and  de-crescent  moon, 
Arms  for  her  son,  and  loosed  him  from  his  vow. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

Specifically — (a)  In  her.,  decreasing  or  waning:  said  of 
the  moon  when  represented  with  the  points  toward  the 
sinister  side.  Also  decours.  (b)  In  bot.,  diminishing  grad- 
ually from  below  upward. 

II,  re.  In  her.,  the  moon  in  her  decrement : 
used  as  a  bearing.    See  decrement,  3. 

decrescent-pinnate  (df-kres'ent-pin"at),  a.  In 
bot.,  pinnate  with  leaflets  gradually  decreasing 
in  size  from  the  base. 

decretf,  re.    See  decreet,  decree. 

decretal  (de-kre'tal),  a.  and  re.  [<  ML.  decre- 
talis,  <  L.  decretum,  a  decree :  see  decree.]  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  de- 
cree ;  containing  a  decree  or  decrees. 

When  any  sentence  of  a  father  is  cited,  and  inserted 
into  a  decretal  epistle  of  a  pope,  or  any  part  of  the  canon 
law,  that  sentence  is  thereby  made  authentical. 

Donne,  Sermons,  xxii. 

2t.  Done  according  to  a  decree;  decreed;  fatal. 
[Rare.] 

So  here's  a  most  decretal  end  of  me. 

Chapman,  Byron's  Tragedy,  v.  1. 

n.  re.  [=  F.  d4cretale  =  Sp.  Pg.  decretal  = 
It.  decretale,  <  ML.  decretale,  a  decree,  neut. 
of  adj.  decretalis,:  see  above.]  1.  An  authori- 
tative order  or  decree ;  specifically,  a  letter  of 
the  pope  determining  some  point  or  question 
in  ecclesiastical  law. 

■What  principle  .  .  .  had  they  then  to  judge  of  heresies, 
.  .  .  besides  the  single  dictates  or  decretals  of  private 
bishops?  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  315. 
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This  is  not  a  process  of  reasoning,  but  an  act  of  will— a 
decretai  enveloped  in  a  scientific  nimbus. 

J.  Martineau,  Materialism,  ji.  107. 
2.  A  book  of  decrees  or  edicts ;  a  body  of  laws  • 
specifically  leap.],  in  the  plural,  the  second  part 
of  the  canon  law:  so  called  because  it  contains 
the  decrees  of  sundry  popes  determining  points 
of  ecclesiastical  law. 

Ac  in  canoun  ne  in  the  decretales  I  can  nou3te rede  alyne. 
Piers  Plovmtan  (B),  v.  428! 

In  the  year  1230  Gregory  IX.  had  approved  of  the  five 
books  of  Decretals  codified  by  Raymund  of  Pennafort  from 
the  Extravagants  of  the  recent  Popes. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  807. 
False  Decre'tals,  a  collection  of  canon  law,  of  the  ninth 
century,  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  one  Isidorus 
Mercator,  and  unquestioned  till  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  since  proved  to  consist  largely  of  spurious  or  forged 
papal  decretals.  Also  called  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  collection  dating  from  the 
seventh  century,  attributed  to  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  con- 
sisting of  genuine  documents. 
decretiont  (de-kre'shgn),  n.  [<  LL.  decretio(n-), 
decrease,  <  L.  decretus,  pp.  of  decrescere:  see 
decrease.]    A  decreasing. 

Nor  can  we  now  perceive  that  the  world  becomes  more 
or  less  than  it  was,  by  which  decretion  we  might  guess  at 
a  former  increase.  £p.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  i. 

decretist  (df-kre'tist),  re.  [=  OP.  deoretiste 
(also  decretistre:  see  decretister),  F.  dicritiste 
=  Sp.  Pg.  deeretista  (cf.  It.  decretalista),  <  ML. 
decretista.  <  L.  decretum,  decree :  see  decree,  de- 
cretal. Cf .  decretister.]  In  medieval  universi- 
ties, a  student  in  the  faculty  of  law;  specifi- 
cally, a  student  of  the  decretals. 

decretistert,  ».  [ME.  decretistre,  <  OF.  decre- 
tistre, discreiistre,  var.  of  decretiste:  see  decre- 
Ust.]    A  decretist. 

Ac  this  doctor  and  diuinour  and  decretistre  of  canon. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvi.  85. 

decreti've  (de-kre'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  decret-um,  de- 
cree, +  -M)e.]  Having  the  force  of  a  decree; 
pertaining  to  a  decree. 

decretorialt  (dek-re-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  decretory 
+  -al.]    Decretory;  authoritative;  critical. 

Besides  the  usuall  or  caleudary  montii,  there  are  but 
foure  considerable,  that  is,  the  month  of  peragration,  of 
apparition,  of  consecution,  and  the  medicall  or  decreto- 
riall  month.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.;  iv.  2. 

decretorily  (dek're-to-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  defini- 
tive manner ;  as  decreed. 

decretory  (dek're-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  dicritoire  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  decretorio,  <  L.  decretorius,  <  decretum, 
a  decree:  see  decree.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  fol- 
lo^wing  a  decree ;  established  by  a  decree ;  judi- 
cial; definitive. 

I'hey  that  .  .  .  are  too  decretory  and  enunciative  of 
speedy  judgments  to  their  enemies,  turn  their  religion 
into  revenge.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  819. 

Sirs,  you  are  not  sure  that  when  the  decretory  hour  of 
death  overtakes  you,  you  shall  have  one  minute  of  an  hour 
allowed  you  to  commit  your  spirits  into  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Christ.,  iv.  7. 

2t.  Critical;  determining;  in  which  there  is 
some  definitive  event. 

The  main  considerations,  which  most  set  off  this  num- 
ber, are  observations  drawn  from  the  motions  of  the 
moon,  supposed  i>o  be  measured  by  sevens,  and  the  criti- 
cal or  decretory  dales  dependent  on  that  number. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  12. 

decre'Wt  (de-kro'),  v.  i.  [For  *decrue  (as  ae- 
crew  for  accrue),  <  OF.  decru,  F.  dScrd,  pp.  of 
decreistre,  decroistre,  F.  d^crottre,  decrease:  see 
decrease.]    To  decrease. 

Sir  Arthegall  renewed 
His  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  decremd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  18. 

decrial  (de-kri'al),  n.  [<  decry  +  -at]  A  cry- 
ing do^wn ;"  a  clamorous  censure ;  condenmation 
by  censure. 

Forward  wits  .  .  .  can  on  no  account  afterwards  sub- 
mit to  a  decrial  or  disparagement  of  those  raw  works  to 
which  they  ow'd  their  early  character  and  distinction. 

Shaftesbury,  Misc.  Reflections,  V.  iL 

decrier  (df-kri'er),  ».    [<  decry  +  -er^.]    One 

who  decries  or  traduces  clamorously. 

The  late  fanatic  decryers  of  the  necessity  of  h'™*'' 
learning.  South,  Sermons,  VII.  u.  < 

decro'wn  (de-kroun'),  v.  t.     [<  F.  d^couronner, 

decrown:    see   discrown.]      To  deprive  of  a 

crown;  discrown.     [Rare.] 

Dethroning  and  decrowning  princes  with  his  foot,  as  it 

pleases  him  [the  pope).  „„,.„      ot 

a  ate«l«i,  Ans.  to  Dr.  Carrier  (1616),  p.  87. 

He  holds  it  to  be  no  more  sin  the  decrowning  of  kings 
than  our  puritans  do  the  suppression  of  bishops. 

Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters. 

decrnstation  (de-krus-ta'shon),  n.    [<  de-  pnv. 

-I-  eructation.]    The  act  of  removing  a  crust. 
decry  (de-kri'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  decried,  p^.  , 

decrying'.     [<  F.  decrier,  OP.  deserter,  cry  down, 
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discredit,  disparage,  <  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  crier,  cry : 
seecr^.]     1.  To  cry  down;  speak  disparaging- 
ly of;  censure  as  faulty  or  worthless;  clamor 
against :  as,  to  decry  a  poem. 
For  small  errors  they  whole  plays  decry.  Dryden. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  moral  virtue,  which  even 
heathens  have  granted  to  be  a  reward  to  itself. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.,  Pref.  to  xi. 
Dear,  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  411. 

2t.  To  deprive  of  credit  officially. 

The  king  may  at  any  time  decry,  or  cry  down,  any  coin 
of  the  kingdom,  ai.d  make  it  no  longer  current. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  278. 
=Syn.  1.  Decry,  Depreciate,  Detract  from.  Derogate  from, 
Disparage,  run  down,  discredit.  These  words  agree  in  ex- 
pressing an  effort  to  lower  the  esteem  in  which  a  person 
or  thing  is  held.  If  the  eifort  is  unjust,  the  injustice  is 
not  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  words  compared  under  asperse. 
Decry,  to  cry  down,  clamor  against,  implies  activity  and 
publicity ;  it  is  hardly  applicable  to  persons.  Depreciate, 
primarily  to  lower  the  value  of,  is  less  forcible  than  decry, 
and  may  apply  to  persons.  Detract  from  a.nd  derogate  from 
have  almost  precisely  the  same  meaning  —  to  take  from  or 
diminish  repute,  as  by  caviling,  ascribing  success  to  acci- 
dent, good  conduct  to  low  motives,  etc.  Disparage,  to 
make  a  thing  unequal  to  what  it  was  in  repute ;  under- 
rate. The  last  four  need  not  have  a  personal  subject :  as, 
it  would  derogate  very  much  from  his  standing ;  it  would 
disparage  him  in  public  estimation  if  it  were  known. 

The  Administration  and  its  friends  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  circumscribe,  and  to  decry,  the  powers  belonging 
to  other  branches.         D.  Webster,  Speech,  Oct.  1st,  1832. 

Our  vulgar  luxury  depreciates  objects  not  fitted  to  adorn 
our  dwellings.   Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  186. 

If  a  man  is  honest,  it  detracts  nothing  from  his  merite 

to  say  he  had  the  wit  to  see  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  112. 

By  intermingling  a  subject's  speech  with  the  king's  mes- 
sage, he  (the  secretary]  seemed  to  derogate  from  the  hon- 
our and  majesty  of  a  king. 

/.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  IV.  398. 

Why  should  we  make  it  a  point  with  our  false  modesty 
to  disparage  that  man  we  are,  and  that  form  of  being  as- 
signed to  us?  Emerson,  Spiritual  Laws. 

decrystallization  (de-kris'ta-li-za'shon),  n. 
[<  *  decry  stallize  (<  de-  priv.  '+  crystallwe)  + 
-ation.']  The  act  or  process  of  losing  the  crys- 
talline structure.     [Kare.] 

These  beautiful  forms  [ice-flowers]  .  .  .  may  indeed  be 
called  "negative  "or  "inverse"  crystals,  developed  by  tlie 
breaking-down  or  decrystallization  of  the  ice. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  62. 

decubation  (de-ku-ba'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *de- 
cubare  (equiv.  to  decumbere :  see  decumbent),  lie 
down,  <  de,  down,  +  cubare,  lie.  Cf.  L.  decu- 
bare,  lie  away  from,  <  de,  away,  +  cubare,  lie.] 
The  act  of  lying  down. 

decubital  (de-ku'bi-tal),  a.  [<  decubitus  +  -aZ.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  tlie  nature  of  a  bed-sore  or 
decubitus. 

decubitus  (de-kii'bi-tus),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  decum- 
bere, pp.  'decubitus,  lie  down:  see  decumbent.'] 
1.  The  attitude  assumed  by  a  sick  person  when 
lying  down  in  bed.  See  anaclisis. — 2.  Same 
as  bed-sore. 

decula  (dek'u-la),  TO.  A  kind  of  antelope  found 
in  Abyssinia. 

d6culasseilient(F.pron.da-ku-las'mon),ra.  [P., 
<  *d^culer,  unbreech,  <  d^-  priv.  +  cul,  breech.] 
In  gun.,  the  unbreeching  of  a  cannon ;  any  se- 
rious damage  to  one  of  the  essential  parts  of 
the  fermeture  or  breech-closing  mechanism  of 
a  breech-loading  gun. 

decuman  (dek'u-man),  a.  and  to.  [Also  decu- 
mane;  =  Sp.  fg.  It.  decumano,  <  L.  decuma- 
nus,  dedmanu^,  of  or  belonging  to  the  tenth 
part  (pi.  decumani,  the  tenth  cohort,  -porta  de- 
cumana,  the  decuman  gate),  also  considera- 
ble, large,  immense  (applied  to  eggs  and  waves, 
appar.  from  the  notion  that  every  tenth  egg  or 
wave  in  a  series  is  the  largest),  <  decumus,  deci- 
mus,  tenth:  see  demmal^  I.  a.  1.  In  Rom. 
milit.  antiq.,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  gate  of  the 
Roman  camp  near  which  the  tenth  cohorts  of 
the  legions  were  encamped.  The  decuman  gate 
was  the  principal  entran.'e  to  the  camp,  and  was 
that  furthest  from  the  enemy. 

Pompey,  finding  the  enemy  in  his  camp,  rode  out  of  the 
decuman  gate.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol,  VI.  182. 

2.  Large;  immense:  used  especially  of  waves. 

Overwhelmed  and  quite  sunk  by  such  decumane  billowes. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Ch;irch,  p.  30. 

That  same  decumane  wave  that  took  us  fore  and  aft 

somewhat  altered  my  pulse. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iv.  23. 

II.  TO.  1.  In  astrol.,  one  of  the  ten  divisions 
of  tne  eeliptio. — 2.  A  large  wave. 

Shocks  of  surf  that  clomb  and  fell 
Spume-sliding  down  the  baffled  decuman. 

Lowell,  Cathedral. 
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decumbence,  dectunbency  (de-kum'bens,  -ben- 
si),  TO.  [<  decumbent:  see  -ence,  -eniiy.]  'fhe 
state  of  being  decumbent  or  of  lying  down; 
the  posture  of  lying  down. 

decumbent  (de-kum'beut),  a.  [<  L.  decum- 
ben{t-)s,  ppr.  of  decumbere,  lie  down,  <  de,  down, 
+  *cumbere,  nasalized  form  (in  eomp.)  of  cu- 
bare, lie:  see  cumbenf]  1.  Lying  down;  re- 
clining; prostrate;  recumbent. 

Underneath  is  the  decumbent  portraiture  of  a  woman 
resting  on  a  death's  head.  Ashmole,  Berkshire,  i.  2. 

Specifically  — 2.  In  bot.,  having  the  base  re- 
clining upon  the  ground,  as  an  ascending  stem 
the  lower  part  of  which  rests  upon  the  earth. 

decumbently  (df-kum'bent-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
cumbent manner. 

decumbiture  (de-kum'bi-tlir),  TO.  [Irreg.  <  L. 
decumbere,  lie  down,  +  -ii-'ure.}  1.  The  time 
at  which  a  siek  person  takes  to  his  bed,  or 
during  which  he  is  confined  to  it  by  disease. 
[Rare.] 

During  his  decumbiture  he  was  visited  by  his  most  dear 
Wend.  Life  of  Firmin,(L69S),  p.  82. 

2.  In  astrol.,  the  figure  of  the  heavens  erected 
for  the  time  of  a  person's  first  takingto  his  bed 
from  illness.  Prognostics  of  recovery  or  death 
were  derived  from  this  figure. 
decuple  (dek'u-pl),  a.  and  to.  [=  Sp.  decuplo  = 
Pg.  decuplo  =  It.  decuple,  <  L.  decuplus,  ten- 
fold, <  decern,  =  E.  ten,  +  -plus,  akin  to  E.  -fold.'] 

1.  a.  Tenfold ;  containing  ten  times  as  many. 
II.  TO.  A  number  ten  times  repeated. 

decuple  (dek'u-pl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  decu- 
pled, ppr.  decupling.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  decuplar; 
from  the  adj.]     To  increase  tenfold. 

decuplet  (dek'ii-plet),  m.  [<  decuple  +  -et.] 
Same  as  deeimole. 

decurt,  i>.  i.  [ME.  decourren,  decorrcn,  <  OF. 
decorre,  decourre,  descorre  =  Pr.  decorre  =  OSp. 
decorrer,  <  L.  decurrere,  run  down,  flow,  move 
down,  run  over,  run  through,  <  de,  down,  +  cur- 
rere,  run:  see  current^.]  To  run  or  flow  away; 
leave ;  depart ;  be  wanting. 
Of  pompe  and  of  pride  the  parchemyn  decorreth. 
And  principaliche  of  alle  peple  but  thei  be  pore  of  herte. 
Piers  Plovmutn  (B),  xiv.  193. 

decurion  (de-kfl'ri-on),  TO.  [=  P.  dicurion  =  Sp. 
decurion  =  Pg.  deeuriSo  =  It.  decurione,  <  L.  de- 
curioin-),  <  decuria,  a  company  of  ten :  see  de- 
cury.]  1.  An  officer  in  the  Roman  army  who 
commanded  a  deeury,  or  a  body  of  ten  soldiers. 

A  decurion  with  his  command  of  ten  horsemen  ap- 
proached Nazareth  from  the  South. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  123. 

2.  Any  commander  or  overseer  of  ten;  spe- 
cifically, a  tithing-man. 

He  instituted  decurion^  through  both  these  colonies: 
that  is,  one  over  every  ten  families. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Heroic  Virtue. 

decurionate  (de-kU'ri-on-at),  TO.  [<  L.  decurio- 
natus,  <.  decuri6(n-),  a  ilecurion:  see  decurion.] 
The  dignity  or  office  of  a  decurion. 

decurrencet  (de-kur'ens),  n.  [<  ML.  decurren- 
tia,  a  current,  lit.  a  running  down,  <  L.  decur- 
ren(t-)s,  ppr.,  running  down :  see  decurrent.] 
Lapse ;  effluxion. 

The  erratas  which  by  long  decurrence  of  time,  through 
many  men's  hands,  have  befaln  it,  are  easily  corrected. 
Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  536. 

decurrency  (df-kur'en-si),  n.  [As  decurrence  : 
see  -cy.]  In  bot,  tke  prolongation  of  a  leaf 
below  the  place  of  insertion  on  the  stem. 

decurren't  (df-kur'ent),  a.  [<  L.  decurreH{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  decurrere,  TWO.  down: 
se&decur.]  In  6ot,  extending 
downward  beyond  the  place  of 
insertion:  as,  a  decurrent  leaf 
(that  is,  a  sessile  leaf  having 
its  base  extending  downward 
along  the  stem).  Also  decur- 
ring. 

decurrently  (de  -  kur '  ent  -  li), 
adv.    In  a  decurrent  manner. 

decurring  (de-kur'ing),  a. 
[Ppr.  of  *decur,  «. ;  <  L.  decur- 
rere, rym  down:  see  decurrent.] 
Same  as  decurrent. 

decursiont  (de-ker'shon),  m. 
[<  L.  decursio(n-),  <  decurrere, 
run  down,  flow:  see  decur.'] 
1.  The  act  of  running  down,  as  a  stream.— 2. 
In  Eom.  antiq.,  a  military  manoeuver  or  evolu- 
tion; a  march;  also,  a  parade  under  arms,  as 
at  a  military  funeral  or  other  solemnity. 

Decursions,  lectisterniums,  and  a  thousand  other  anti- 
quated names  and  ceremonies,  that  we  should  not  have 
had  so  just  a  notion  of  were  they  not  still  preserved  on 
coins,  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 


Decurrent  Leaf. 
Thistle. 


decussately 

decursi'Ve  (de-ker'siv),  a.  [=  F.  decursif,  < 
NL.  as  if  *decursivus,  <  L.  decursus,  pp.  of  de- 
currere, run  down :  see  decur.]  Running  down ; 
decurrent.     Loudon. 

decursively  (de-k6r'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  decur- 
sive  manner;  decurrently — Decursively  pin- 
nate, in  bot.,  applied  to  a  pinnate  leaf  having  the  leaflets 
decurrent  or  running  along  the  petiole. 

de  cursu  (de  ker'sii).  [L. :  de,  of,  from;  cursti, 
abl.  of  eursus,  >  E.  course^,  q.  v.]  In  Eng.  law, 
of  course;  in  ordinary  course;  specifically,  a 
writ  of  those  classes  which  were  issuable  by 
the  eursitor  on  application  of  the  party,  and 
without  special  authority  in  each  case. 

decurtt  (de-kert'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  decurtare,  cut  off, 
<  de,  off,  4-  curtare,  cut  short,  <  curtus,  short : 
see  curt.]    To  shorten  by  cutting  off ;  abridge. 

Your  decurted  or  headlesse  clause,  Angelorum  enim  et 
cet.,  is  thus  Englyshed.  Bp.  Bale,  Apology,  fol.  147- 

decurtate  (de-kfer'tat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
curtated,  ppr.  decurtating.  [<  L.  decurtatus, 
pp.  of  decurtare,  cut  short:  see  decurt,]  1. 
To  cut  short;  abridge.  [Rare.]  — 2t.  To  cut 
off  or  trim  the  hair  or  beard  of. 

He  sends  for  his  barber  to  depure,  decurtate,  and  spunge 
him.  Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe. 

decurtate  (df-ker'tat),  a.  [<  L.  decurtatus]  pp. : 
see  the  ver^.]  Cut  short;  abridged — Decur- 
tate syUoglsm,  a  syllogism  with  one  of  the  premises^ 
unexpressed. 

decurtation  (de-k6r-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  d4cur- 
tation,  <  LL.  decurtatio{n^),  <  L.  decurtare,  cut. 
short:  see  decurt.]  The  act  of  shortening  or- 
cutting  short;  abridgment.     [Rare.] 

decurvation  (de-k6r-va'shon),  to.  [<  decurvc 
+  -ation.]  The  process  or  result  of  decurving ;; 
the  state  of  being  cxirved  downward :  opposed! 
to  recurvation. 

There  are  Trochilidee  which  possess  almost  every  grada- 
tion of  decurvation  of  the  bill.        Sncyc.  Brit.,  XII.  358. 

decurvature  (d,e-k6r'va-tur),  TO.  [<  Recurve  + 
-ature.]    Same  as  decurvation. 

Constant  jarring  on  the  lower  extremity  of  a  hollow 
cylinder  with  soft  (medullary)  contents  and  flexible  end 
walls  would  tend  to  a  decurvature  of  both  inferior  and 
superior  adjacent  end  walls. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  376. 

decurve  (de-k6rv'),  v.  t.-.  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
curved,,  ppr.  decurving.  [<  L.  de,  down,  -I-  cur- 
vare,  curve,  bend.  Cf.  deeurved.]  To  curve 
downward. 

deeurved  (de-k6rvd'),p.  a.  [<  decurve  +  -ed^, 
after  L.  decurvatus,  curved  back.]  Curved 
downward;  gradually  turned  down:  opposed 
to  recurved :  as,  the  deeurved  beak  of  a  bird. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  a  few  short-billed  or  jack  cur- 
lew (Numenius  Hudsonicus,  Lath.)  may  be  seen,  like  their 
congeneric  relative  with  the  long  deeurved  rostrum. 

Shore  Birds,  p.  9- 

decury  (dek'u-ri),  n. ;  pi.  decuries  (-riz).  [<  OF. 
decurie,  F.  d4curie  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  decuria,  <  L. 
decuria,  a  company  of  ten,  <  decern  =  E.  ten.  Cf. 
century'^.]  A  body  of  ten  men  under  a  decurion ; 
the  office  or  authority  of  a  decurion. 

The  fathers  or  senators,  who  at  the  first  were  an  hun- 
dred, parted  themselves  into  tens  or  decuries,  and  governed 
successively  by  the  space  of  five  days,  one  deeury  after  an- 
other in  order.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  V.  iii.  §  7. 

decussate  (df-kus'at),  v,  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
cussated, ppr.  decussating.  [<  L.  decussatus,  pp. 
of  decussare,  cross,  divide  crosswise,  mark  with 
an  X,  <  deeussis,  the  number  ten  (marked  X), 
hence  also  an  X,  an  intersection  (also  a  ten-as 
piece :  see  deeussis),  <  decem,  =  E.  ten,  +  as 
(ass-),  a  unit,  an  ace,  an  as:  see  ace  and  a«*.} 
To  intersect ;  cross,  as  Unes,  rays  of  light,  leaves, 
or  fibers  of  nerves. 

Sometimes  nearly  all,  and  in  rare  cases  almost  none,  of 
the  pyramidal  fibres  decussate,  great  individual  variation 
being  observed.  Mind,  IX.  99. 

decussate,  decussated  (df-kus'at,  -a-ted),  a. 
[=  Sp.  decusado,  <  L.  decussatus,  pp. :  see  the 
verb.]  1.  Crossed;  intersected: 
specifically  applied,  in  bot.,  to 
bodies  which  are  arranged  in 
pairs  alternately  crossing  each 
other  at  regular  angles. —  2.  In 
rhet.,  arranged  in  two  pairs  of 
repeated,  contrasted,  or  paral- 
lelized words  or  phrases,  the 
second  pair  reversing  the  order 
of  the  first ;  characterized  by  or 
constituting  such  an  arrange- 
ment; chiastic.    See  chiasmus.-  

teunse,  in  entom.,  antennse  in  which  the  joints  have  lat- 
eral processes  or  branches  which  alternately  cross  each 
other. 

decussately  (df-kus'at -li),  adv.  In  a  decussate 
manner. 


Decussate  Leaves. 


-Decussate  an- 


decussation 

decussation  (de-ku-sa'shon),  n.  [=  F.  dicus- 
sation  =  Sp.  decusacion  =  Pg.  decussagao,  <  L. 
decuKSatioin-),  <  decu^sare,  cross :  see  decussate.} 

1 .  The  act  of  crossing  or  intersecting ;  an  in- 
tersection ;  the  crossing  of  two  lines,  rays,  fibers 
of  nerves,  etc. 

Though  there  be  decussation  of  the  rays  in  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  and  so  the  image  of  the  object  in  the  retina  .  .  . 
be  inverted.  Bay,  Worlts  of  Creation. 

2.  The  state  of  'being  decussated,  or  that  which 
decussates ;  a  chiasm. 

decussative  (de-kus'a-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  deomsatif; 
as  decussate  +  -ive.']  '  Intersecting ;  crossing, 

Decussative  diametrals,  quincunciall  lines  and  angles. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrns,  i. 

decussatively  (de-kus'a-tiv-li),  adv.  Crosswise ; 
in  the  form  of  an  X. 

decussis  (df-kus'is),  n. ;  pi.  decusses  (-ez).  [L., 
<  decern,  =  E.  ten,  +  as  {ass-),  a  copper  coin,  an 
as:  see  as*.  Cf.  decussate.}  A  large  ancient 
copper  coin,  now  very  rare,  of  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  as.  See  as^,  and  (es  grave,  under 
<es.  It  was  cnrrent,  in  the  third  century  B.  c,  in  parts  of 
Italy  (apparently  not  in  Home)  where  the  as  was  the  mon- 
etary unit.  The  obverse  type  was  a  helmeted  female  head; 
the  reverse,  the  prow  of  a  vessel. 

decussorium  (de-ku-so'ri-um),  «,;  pi.  decusso- 
ria  (-a).  [NL.,  <  L.  decussare,  divide  cross- 
wise: see  decussate.']  In  surg.,  an  instrument 
used  for  depressing  the  dura  mater  after  tre- 
phining, to  facilitate  the  exit  of  substances 
effused  on  or  under  it. 

decyphert,  c  t    An  obsolete  form  of  decipher. 

dedain^t,  v.  [ME.  dedainen,  dedaynen,  dedeinen, 
dedeynen,  var.  of  desdainen,  disdainen,  disdain : 
see  disdain.}    I,  trans.  To  disdain. 

And  we  were  faire  and  bright, 
Therefore  me  thoght  that  he 

The  kynde  of  vs  tane  rayght, 
And  ther-at  dedeyned  me. 

York  Plays,  p.  22. 

II,  intrans.  To  be  disdainful;  be  displeased. 

The  prmcis  of  prestis  and  scribis,  seeynge  the  niarueil- 
ouse  thingis  that  he  dide,  .  .  .  dedeyneden. 

Wyclif,  Mat.  xxi.  15. 

dedainH,  "•  [ME.,  also  dedayn,  dedein,  dedeyn, 
var.  otdesdain,  disdain :  see  disdain.}    Disdain. 

Hee  [read  kini]  was  dedaine  on  his  deede  "Madame"  to 

segge 
To  any  Ladle  in  lond,  for  lordlich  hee  karpes. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  584. 

dedain^t,  v.  t.  [ME.  dedeynen,  by  confusion  for 
deynen,  deign :  see  deign,  dedain^.}     To  deign. 

Thou  art  the  way  of  oure  redempcion, 

For  Crist  of  the  dedeynyt  [so  two  MSS. ;  one  MS.  has  hath 

deyned]  fur  to  take 
Botiie  flesche  and  blood.      Chaucer,  Mother  of  God,'l.  51. 

dedal,  d8edal  (de'dal),  a.  [=  P.  dedale,  n.,  = 
It.  dedalo,  a.,  <  L.  dcedalus,  <  Gr.  daiSa/Mg,  also 
6aiSa,7it:oQ,  skilfully  wrought  (as  a  proper  name 
AaiSalog,  L.  Dwdalus,  a  mythical  artist),  <  Sai- 
6aXk£iv,  work  skilfully,  embellish.]  1.  Display- 
ing artistic  skill ;  ingenious ;  characterized  by 
artistic  qualities  or  treatment. 

Here  ancient  Art  her  dtedal  fancies  play'd, 

T.  Warton,  Odes,  iii. 
Pour  forth  heaven's  wine,  Idsean  Ganymede, 
And  let  it  All  the  d(sdal  cups  like  iire. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  "Unbound,  iii.  1. 

2.  Artful;  changing;  inconstant;  insincere. 

By  truth's  own  tongue, 
I  have  no  dcedale  heart :  why  is  it  wmng 
To  desperation  V  Keats,  Endymion,  iv. 

3.  Skilful;  cunning. 

All  were  it  Zeuxis  or  Praxiteles, 

His  doedale  hand  would  faile  and  greatly  faynt, 

And  her  perfections  with  his  error  taynt. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Prol.  to  III. 
Also  dcedale. 
dedalian,  deedalian  (df-da'lian),  a.    [<  dedal, 
daedal,  +  -ian.}    Same  as  dedal. 

From  time  to  time  in  various  sort 
Dedalian  N'ature  seems  her  to  disport. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Ark. 
Our  bodies  decked  in  our  dcedalian  arms.       Chapman. 

dedalous,  daedalous  (ded'a-lus),  a.    [<  L.  da;da- 
lus :  see  dedal.}    Same  as  dedal. 
dede^t,  «•     A  Middle  English  form  of  deed. 
dede^t,  a.  and  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of 
dead. 
dede^t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  did,  preterit 
of  rfol. 
dedecoratet  (de-dek'o-rat),  V.  t.     [<  L.  dedeco- 
ratiis,  pp.  of  dedecnriire  (>  Pg.  dedeoorar),  dis- 
grace, dishonor,  <  de-  priv.  -I-  decorare,  honor: 
see  decorate.}     To  dishonor;  disgrace. 
Why  lett'st  weake  Wormes  Thy  head  dedecorale 
With  worthlesse  briers,  and  flesh-transpiercing  thornes? 
Davies,  Holy  Koode,  p,  13, 
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dedecorationt  (de-dek-o-ra'shon),  n.  [<  OF. 
dedecoration,  <  LL.  dedecoratio{n-),  <  L.  dede- 
corare:  see  dedecorate.}  A  disgracing  or  dis- 
honoring.   Bailey. 

dedecorousf  (de-de-ko'rus),  a.  [<  L.  dedecorus, 
LL.  also  dedecorosus,  dishonorable,  disgrace- 
ful, <  de-  priv.  -I-  deconis,  honorable :  see  deco- 
rous.}   Disgraceful ;  unbecoming.    Bailey, 

dedeint,  dedeynt,  v.    See  dedainK 

dedentitiont  (de-den-tish'on),  n.  [<  de-priv. 
-f-  dentition.}     The  shedding  of  teeth. 

Dedentition  or  falling  of  teeth. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg,  Err.,  iv.  12; 

dedes  (de'des),  n.  [Javanese.]  An  odorifer- 
ous substance  procured  from  the  rasse. 

dedicant  (ded'i-kant),  11.  [<  L.  dedican(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  dedicare,  dedicate.]   One  who  dedicates. 

The  proper  form  of  the  dedication,  the  simple  dative  of 
the  name  of  a  divinity,  ...  is  shown  on  the  very  primi- 
tive altars,  .  .  .  also  the  name  of  the  dedicants. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XIII.  127. 

dedicate  (ded'i-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dedi- 
cated, ppr»  dedicating.  [<  L.  dedioatus,  pp.  of 
dedicare,  consecrate,  declare,  proclaim,  devote 
(>  It.  dedicare  =  Sp.  Pg.  dedicar  =  F.  dSdier  = 
Dan.  dedicere  =  Sw.  dedicera),  <  de-  +  dicare, 
declare,  proclaim,  akin  to  dicere,  say,  tell,  ap- 
point :  see  diction.}  1 .  To  set  apart  and  con- 
secrate to  a  deity  or  to  a  sacred  purpose;  de- 
vote to  a  sacred  use  by  a  solemn  act  or  by  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

Joram  brought  .  .  .  vessels  of  brass ;  which  also  king 
David  did  dedicate  unto  the  Lord.  2  Sam.  viii.  10, 11. 

2.  To  devote  with  solemnity  or  earnest  purpose, 
as  to  some  person  or  end;  hence,  to  devote, 
apply,  or  set  apart  in  general. 

The  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun.    Shalt. ,  H.  and  J. ,  i.  1. 
To  the  face  of  peril 
Myself  I'll  dedicate.       Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  1. 
Many  famous  men  have  studied  here,  and  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  Muses.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  129. 

"We  shall  make  no  apology  for  dedicating  a  few  pages 
to  the  discussion  of  that  interesting  and  most  important 
question.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  inscribe  or  address  (a  literary  or  musi- 
cal composition)  to  a  patron,  friend,  or  public 
character,  in  testimony  of  respect  or  affection, 
or  to  recommend  the  work  to  his  protection  and 
favor :  as,  to  dedicate  a  book. 

The  ancient  custom  was  to  dedicate  them  [hooks]  only 
to  private  and  equal  friends. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  36. 
These  to  His  Memory — since  he  held  them  dear —  .  .  . 
I  dedicate,  I  consecrate  with  tears  — 
These  Idylls.  Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King,  Ded. 

4.  In  law,  to  devote  (property,  as  land)  to  pub- 
lie  use.  =syn.  See  devote. 

dedicate  (ded'i-kat),  a.     [ME.  dedicat,  <  L.  de- 
djcaftfs,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]     Consecrated;  de- 
voted ;  appropriated.    [Archaic  or  poetical.] 
Let  no  soldier  fly : 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love.       Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 

My  praise  shall  be  dedicate  to  the  mind  itself. 

Bacon,  in  Spedding,  I.  123. 
A  thing  dedicate  and  appropriate  unto  God.     Spelman. 
dedicatee  (ded"i-ka-te'),  «.   [<  dedicate  +  -eel.] 
One  to  whom  a  thing  is  dedicated.    [Rare.] 

As  every  dedication  meant  a  present  proportioned  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  dedicatee,  there  was  a  natural 
temptation  to  be  lavish  of  them.    Encyc.  BHt.,  VIII.  614. 

dedication  (ded-i-ka'shgn),  n.  [<  OF.  dedica- 
tion, dedicacion  (also  dedicace,  F.  dSdicace)  =  Sp. 
dedieaeion  =  Pg.  dedica^do  =  It.  dedicazione  = 
D.  dedicatie  =  Dan.  Sw.  dedikation,  <  L.  dedi- 
catio(n-),  dedication,  <  dedicare,  dedicate:  see 
dedicate.}  1.  The  act  of  consecrating  to  a 
deity  or  to  a  sacred  use  with  appropriate  so- 
lemnities; a  solemn  appropriation  or  setting 
apart :  as,  the  dedication  of  a  church. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  kept  the  dedication  of 
this  house  of  God  with  joy.  Ezra  vi.  16. 

2.  The  act  of  devoting  with  solemnity  or 
earnestness  of  feeling  to  any  purpose. — 3. 
The  act  of  inscribing  or  addressing  a  literary 
or  an  artistic  work  to  a  patron,  friend,  or  pub- 
lie  character. 

Neither  is  the  modern  dedicatimi  of  books  ana  writings, 
as  to  patrons,  to  be  commended. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  36. 

4.  An  address  prefij:ed  to  a  literary  or  musical 
composition,  inscribed  to  a  patron,  as  a  means 
of  recommending  the  work  to  his  protection 
and  favor,  or,  as  now  usually,  to  a  private 
friend  or  to  a  public  character,  as  a  mark  of 
affection  or  respect. 
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Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill, 
Sate  full-blown  Bufo,  puflf'd  by  sorry  quill  • 
Fed  by  soft  dedicatvyn  all  day  long,  * 

Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song. 

Pope,  Prol,  to  Satires,  1.  233. 
5.  In  law,  a  voluntary  surrender  or  abandon- 
ment of  property  by  the  owner  to  public  use 
as  of  land,  by  consenting  to  the  making  of  a 
highway  upon  it,  or  of  an  invention,  by  neglect 
to  patent  it.— Feast  of  the  Dedication,  a  feast  Instt- 
tuted  at  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Syrians  by 
Judas  Maccabseus,  about  165  B.  c. ,  in  commemoration  of  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  and  dedication  of  a  new  altar 
after  the  pollution  of  the  Temple  and  former  altar  by  An', 
tioohus  Epiphanes.  See  1  Mac.  iv.  43-69 ;  2  Mac.  i.  18  x 
3-8.  Also  called  the  Enecenia. =SyD..  1  and  2.  Consecra- 
tion, devotion. — 3  and  4.  Inscription. 

dedicator  (ded'i-ka-tor),  n.  [=  It.  dedicatore, 
<  LL.  dedicator,  <  L.  dedicare,  dedicate:  see 
dedicate.}  One  who  dedicates ;  specifically 
one  who  inscribes  a  book  to  a  patron,  friend 
or  public  character.  ' 

Leave  dangerous  truths  to  un'Successful  satires, 
And  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  698. 

dedicatorial  (ded"i-ka-t6'ri-al),  a.     [<  dedica- 
tory +  -al.}    Same  as  dedicatory. 
dedicatory  (ded'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  and  n.    [=  F.  dg- 
dicatoire;  as  dedicate' +  -ory.}    I.  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  dedication ;  serving  as  a  dedication. 
An  epistle  dedicatory. 

Di-yden,  Love's  Triumph,  Bp.  Ded. 
Il.t  n.  A  dedication. 

Neere  a  kin  to  him  who  set  forth  a  passion  sermon,  with 
a  formall  dedicatory  in  great  letters  to  our  Saviour. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

dedicaturet  (ded'i-ka-tur),  m.  l<  dedicate  + 
-ure.}    The  act  of  dedicating ;  dedication. 

dedimus  (ded'i-mus),  n.  [<  L.  dedimus,  we 
have  given,  1st  pers.  pi.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  dare, 
give:  see  date^.}  In  law,  a  writ  to  commis- 
sion one  who  is  not  a  judge  to  do  some  act  in 
place  of  a  judge,  as  to  examine  a  witness,  etc. 
The  Latin  form  of  the  writ  began  "De(fimu8 
potestatem,"  we  have  given  power. 

dedit  (da-de'),  M.  [F.]  In  French  and.  R-enclt- 
Canadian  law,  the  sum  stipulated  as  a  penalty 
for  breach  of  contract. 

deditiont  (df-dish'on),  n.  [<  L.  dediHo(n-),  < 
dedere,  give  up,  surrender,  devote,  <  de,  away, 
-1-  dare,  give:  see  date^.}  The  act  of  yielding 
anything;  surrender. 

It  was  not  a  complete  conquest,  but  rather  a  deditimi 
upon  terras  and  capitulations  agreed  between  the  con- 
queror and  the  conquered. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law  of  Eng. 

dedititiancy  (ded-i-tish'ian-si),  n.  [<  L.  dedi- 
ticitis,  dedititins,  belonging  to  a  surrender,  as 
n.,  a  captive  (<  dedere,  pp.  deditzos,  give  up,  sur- 
render: see  dediUon),  + -ancy.}  hi  early  Bom. 
law,  the  condition  or  status  of  the  lowest  class 
of  freedmen,  who  were  not  admitted  to  full 
citizenship  because  of  misconduct  during  their 
condition  of  slavery. 

dedlyf,  a.  and  adv.     An  obsolete  spelling  of 


dedo  (da'do),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.,  a  finger,  finger- 
breadth,  <  L.  digitus,  a  finger:  see  digit.}  A 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  long  measure ;  a  finger- 
breadth.  The  Spanish  measure  is  about ;%  of  an  English 
inch;  the  Portuguese  measure  equals  ^4ti  of  ^"  English 
inch. 

dedolation  (ded-6-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  didola- 
tion,  <  NL.  dedolatio{n-),  <  L.  dedolare,  hew 
away,  <  de,  away,  +  dolare,  hew,  chip  with  an 
ax.]  The  action  by  which  a  cutting  instrument 
divides  obliquely  any  part  of  the  body  and 
produces  a  wound  accompanied  by  loss  of  sub- 
stance. "Wounds  by  dedolation  most  frequently 
occur  on  the  head.    Dunglison. 

dedolentt  (ded'o-lent),  a.  [<  L.  dedolen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  dedolere,'  cease  to  grieve,  <  de-  priv.  + 
dolere,  grieve:  see  dole^.}  Feeling  no  sorrow 
or  compunction. 

"When  once  the  criterion  or  perceptive  faculty  has  lost  its 
tenderness  and  sensibility,  and  the  mind  becomes  repro- 
bate, then  darkness  and  light,  good  and  evil,  .  .  .  are  all 
one.    Then  .  .  .  men  are  dedolent  and  past  feeling. 

Hallywell,  Saving  of  Souls,  p.  114. 
No  men  [are]  so  accursed  with  indelible  infamie  and 
dedolent  impenitency  as  Authors  of  Heresie. 

JV".  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  22. 

de  domo  reparando  (de  do'mo  rep-a-ran'do). 
[L.,  for  the  repairing  of  a  building:  de,  of; 
domo,  abl.  of  domus,  a  house,  building;  repa- 
rando, abl.  ger.  of  reparare,  repair :  see  repair^.} 
A  writ  issued  at  common  law  at  the  suit  of  an 
owner  against  his  neighbor  whose  house  he 
fears  will  fall,  to  the  damage  of  his  own,  or 
against  his  co-tenant  to  compel  him  to  snare 
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the  expense  of  repairing  property  held  in  com- 
mon. 
deducation  (ded-u-ka'shon),  m.    A  misleading; 
a  turning  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Let  auy  one  think  of  the  amount  of  dedMcatian  attempt- 
ed about  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  viii. 

deduce  (df-dus'),  t.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  deduced, 
ppr.  deducing.  [=  F.  diduir  =  Sp.  dedueir  = 
Pg.  deduzir  =  It.  dedurre,  <  L.  deducere,  lead 
away,  bring  down,  draw  away,  derive,  <  de, 
down,  away,  +  ducere,  lead:  see  duct,  duke. 
Cf.  adduce,  eonduc^  etc.,  and  see  deduct.']  If. 
To  lead  forth  or  away ;  conduct. 
He  should  hither  deduce  a  colony. 

Seiaen,  Illustrations  of  Drayton,  xvii. 

2t.  To  trace  the  course  of;  describe  from  first 
to  last. 

I  will  deduce  him  from  his  cradle,  till  he  was  swallowed 
■up  in  the  gulf  of  fatality.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  gieatest  News  we  now  have  here  is  a  notable  naval 
Jight  that  was  lately  betwixt  the  Spaniard  and  Hollander, 
in  the  Downs ;  but  to  make  it  more  intelligible,  I  will  de- 
duce the  Business  from  the  Beginning. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  40. 
S.  To  draw ;  derive ;  trace. 

My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthron'd. 

Cowper,  My  Mother's  Picture. 
O  goddess,  say,  shall  I  deduce  my  rhymes 
From  the  dire  nation  in  its  early  times?       Pope. 
■  The  Toryism  of  Scott  sprang  from  love  of  the  past ;  that 
of  Carlyle  is  far  more  dangerously  infectious,  for  it  is  logi- 
cally deduced  from  a  deep  disdain  of  human  nature. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  141. 

4.  To  derive  or  conclude  as  a  result  of  a  known 
-principle ;  draw  as  a  necessary  conclusion ;  in- 
ier  from  what  is  known  or  believed.  See  ^- 
■duction,  and  deductive  reasoning,  under  deduc- 
tive. 

Keason  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  deducing  xmknowa 
■trutlis  from  principles  already  known.  Locke. 

No  just  Heroic  Poem  ever  was  or  can  be  made,  from 
•whence  one  great  Moral  may  not  be  deduced. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  369. 

Certain  propensities  of  human  nature  are  assumed ;  and 
from  these  premises  the  whole  science  of  politics  is  syn- 
tlietically  deduced.  Maeaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 

5t.  To  bring  before  a  court  of  justice  for  de- 
cision.   Bacon. — 6t.  To  deduct. 

A  matter  of  four  hundred 
To  be  deduced  upon  the  payment.     B.  Jonson. 

deducement  (de-d1is'ment),  n.  [<  deduce  + 
-ment.]  A  deduced  proposition;  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  logical  deduction. 

What  other  deduccTnents  or  analogies  are  cited  out  of 
St.  Paul,  to  prove  a  likeness  between  the  ministers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament?      Milton,  Church-Government. 

ileducibility  (de-du-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  deduciWe  : 
see  -bility.']  The  quality  of  being  dedueible; 
deducibleness.     Coleridge. 

'dedueible  (de-da'si-bl),  a.  [<  deduce  +  -iNe.'] 
If.  Capable  of  being  brought  down. 

As  if  .  .  .  God  [were]  dedueible  to  human  imbecility. 
State  Trials,  Lt.-Col.  Lilbume,  an.  1649. 

2.  Capable  of  being  derived  by  reasoning  from 
known  principles  or  facts ;  inferable  by  deduc- 
tion. 

All  properties  of  a  triangle  .  .  .  are  dedueible  from  the 
complex  idea  of  three  lines  including  a  space.  Locke. 

I  will  add  no  more  to  the  length  of  this  sermon  than  by 
two  or  three  short  and  independent  rules  dedueible  from 
it.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  17. 

deducibleness  (df-dH'si-bl-nes),  ■».  The  qual- 
ity of  being  dedueible. 

deducive  (df-dii'siv),  a.  [<  deduce  +  -ive.] 
Performing  an  act  of  deduction.     [Bare.] 

deduct  (de-dukf),  v.  t.  [<  L.  deductus,  pp.  of 
deducere,  lead  away,  draw  away,  subtract,  etc. ; 
see  deduce.]  If.  To  lead  forth  or  away;  de- 
duce; conduct. 

The  Philippians,  ...  a  people  deducted  oute  of  the  citie 
of  Philippos.  J.  Udall,  Pref.  to  Philippians. 

2t.  To  trace  out ;  set  forth. 

For  divers  great  and  importunate  considerations,  which 
■were  here  too  long  to  be  deducted. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Letter  to  Babington  (1586), 
[in  Howell's  State  Trials. 

3t.  To  bring  down ;  reduce. 

Clerk.  Why,  sir?  alas,  'tis  nothing;  'tis  but  so  many 
■months,  so  many  weelcs,  so  many 

Gnotho.  Do  not  deduct  it  to  days,  t'will  be  the  more 
tedious  ;  and  to  measure  it  by  hourglasses  were  intoler- 
able.   Middleton,  Massinger,  and  Jtowley,  Old  Law,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  take  away,  separate,  or  remove  in  num- 
bering, estimating,  or  calculating;  subtract,  as 
a  counterbalancing  item  or  particular:  as,  to 
deduct  losses  from  the  total  receipts ;  from  the 
■amount  of  profits  deduct  the  freight-charges. 
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The  late  king  had  also  agieed  that  two  and  a  halt  per 
cent  should  be  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign 
troops.  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1711. 

=Syn.  4.  Deduct,  Subtract.  These  words  cannot  properly 
be  used  m  tercliangeably.  Deduct  is  to  lead  away,  set  aside, 
m  a  general  or  distributive  sense ;  subtract,  to  draw  off, 
remove,  ni  a  literal  or  collective  sense.  In  settling  a  mer- 
cantile account,  certain  items,  as  charges,  losses,  etc.,  are 
deducted  by  being  added  together  and  their  total  subtracted 
from  thegrand  total  of  the  transaction,  irom  a  parcel 
of  goods  of  known  value  or  number  articles  are  subtracted 
or  literally  taken  away  as  required  ;  the  value  or  number 
of  the  remainder  at  any  time  may  be  ascertained  by  de- 
ducting the  value  or  number  of  those  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginal package ;  and  this  again  is  effected  by  subtracting  the 
figures  representing  the  smaller  amount  from  those  repre- 
senting the  larger. 

deductible  (de-duk'ti-bl),  a.  [<  deduct  +  -iUe.] 
1.  Capable  oi  being  deducted  or  withdrawn. — 
2t.  Dedueible. 

deductio  (de-duk'shi-6),  m.  [L. :  see  deduction.] 
Deduction;  specifically,  in  music,  the  regular 
succession  of  notes  in  the  hexaehords  of  the 
musical  system  introduced  by  Guide  d'Arezzo, 
about  A.  D.  1024.  Hence,  deductio  prima,  the  notes  of 
the  first  hexachord ;  deductio  secunda,  the  notes  of  the 
second  hexachord ;  and  so  on  to  deductio  septima.—De- 
ductlq  ad  Impossibile  (Latin  translation  of  Greek  ina- 
yuinj  eis  Tov  aSwarov,  deduction  to  the  impossible),  in 
logic,  the  proof  of  the  falsity  of  a  hypothesis  by  showing 
that  it  leads  to  a  conclusion  known  to  be  false. 

deduction  (de-duk'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  deducdoun, 
<  OF.  deduction,  F.  deduction  =  Sp.  deducoion 
—  Pg.  deducgSo  =  It.  deduzione,  <  L.  dediietio{n-), 
deduction,  <  deducere,  lead  or  take  away,  de- 
duce, deduct:  see  deduce  and  deduct.]  If.  A 
drawing  or  tracing  out  and  setting  forth. 

A  compleate  deduction  of  the  progresse  of  navigation 
and  com'erce,  from  its  first  principle,  to  y  present  age. 
Evelyn,  To  my  Lord  Treasurer. 

2t.  The  act  of  deriving;  derivation. 

To  them  [vowels],  as  is  well  known  to  etymologists,  little 
regard  is  to  be  shewn  in  the  deduction  of  one  language 
from  another.  Johnson,  Eng.  Diet.,  Pref. 

3.  In  logic,  derivation  as  a  result  from  a  known 
principle ;  necessary  inference ;  also,  the  result 
itself,  as  so  concluded.  As  a  term  of  logic,  it  is  a 
translation  of  Aristotle's  a^raYwy,}  (translated  deductio  by 
Boethius),  and  properly  signifies  an  illative  descent  from 
a  general  principle  to  the  result  of  that  principle  in  a  spe- 
cial case ;  it  is  specially  used  6y  Aristotle  when  there  is  a 
doubt  whether  the  case  truly  comes  under  the  principle. 
By  the  older  logicians  it  is  little  used,  and  not  with  any 
exact  signification.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  chiefly 
employed  by  those  who  hold  that  all  reasoning  is  either 
a  descent  from  generals  to  particulars  {deductimi)  or  an 
ascent  from  particulars  to  generals  {induction).  See  de- 
ductive reasoning,  under  deductive. 

Probation  may  be  either  a  process  of  deduction — that 
is,  the  leading  of  proof  out  of  one  higher  or  more  general 
proposition  —  or  a  process  of  induction — that  is,  the  lead- 
ing of  proof  out  of  a  plurality  of  lower  or  less  general 
judgments.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Deduction  ...  is  the  inverse  process  of  inferring  a  par- 
ticular case  from  a  law  of  cases  assumed  to  be  of  like  nature. 
G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  1st  ser..  III.  iv.  §  47. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  of  the  real  life  of  the  time 
we  learn  from  the  Troubadours  except  by  way  of  inference 
and  deduction.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  236. 

4.  The  act  of  deducting  or  taking  away;  sub- 
traction ;  abatement :  as,  the  deduction  of  the 
subtrahend  from  the  minuend;  prompt  pay- 
ment will  insure  a  large  deduction. —  5\.  A  pay- 
ment ;  a  statement  of  payments. 

The  other  Curate,  of  Luddyngton,  payde  by  the  War- 
den, as  apperythe  aboue  in  the  deduccouions  of  the  same 
College.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  222. 

Deduction  for  new,  in  mercantile  law,  the  allowance, 
usually  one  third,  made  to  one  who  is  required  to  reim- 
burse or  to  advance  the  cost  of  repairing  a  damage  to 
a  vessel  caused  by  the  perils  of  navigation,  the  presump- 
tion being  that  the  renewed  part  is  better  than  the  old. 
— Deduction  of  a  claim,  in  law,  the  proof  of  a  right  by 
showing  that  it  results  from  principles  of  law  or  equity.— 
Deduction  of  a  concept,  in  Kantian  philos.,  the  proof 
that  the  concept  has  a  meaning — that  is,  refers  to  an  ob- 
ject.—Transcendental  deduction,  in  iTffljiKannMfap/!., 
the  proof  of  the  objective  validity  of  any  concept.  =Syn.  3. 
Conclusitm,  Corollary,  etc.  See  inference. — 4.  Subtrac- 
tion, diminution,  discount,  tare. 
deductive  (de-duk'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  deducUf  =  Sp. 
Pg.  deductivo,  <  LL.  deducUvu^,  <  L.  deducere, 
deduce,  deduct:  see  deduce  and  deduct]  1. 
Consisting  of  deduction;  of  the  nature  of  or 
based  on  inference  from  accepted  principles. 

We  ought  therefore  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  modes  and 
degree  in  which  the  forms  of  deductive  reasoning  are  af- 
fected by  the  theory  of  probability,  and  many  persons 
might  be  surprised  at  the  results  which  must  be  admitted. 

Jevons. 

Before  deductive  interpretation  of  the  general  truths, 
there  must  be  some  inductive  establishment  of  them. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  211. 

2.  Deduced;  derived  as  a  conclusion  from  ac- 
cepted principles ;  relating  to  inference  from  a 
principle  to  the  results  of  that  principle  in  any 
special  case. 
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He  labours  to  introduce  a  secondary  and  deductive  Athe- 
ism :  that  although  men  concede  there  is  a  God,  yet  they 
should  deny  his  providence. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  10. 

Deductive  method,  in  the  logical  system  of  J.  S.  Mill, 
that  mode  of  investigation  by  which  the  law  of  an  effect 
is  ascertained  from  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  the 
different  tendencies  of  which  it  is  the  joint  result.  This 
method  consists  of  three  kinds  of  operation,  the  first  di- 
rect induction,  the  second  ratiocination,  the  third  verifi- 
cation. 

To  the  deductive  method,  thus  characterized  in  its  three 
constituent  parts  of  induction,  ratiocination,  and  verifica- 
tion, the  human  mind  is  indebted  for  its  most  conspicu- 
ous triumphs  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 

Mill,  Logic,  III.  xi.  §  6. 

Deductive  reasoning  is  commonly  opposed  to  induc- 
tive, and  is  meant  to  include  all  necessary  reasoning  (even 
mathematical  induction),  together  with  those  probable 
reasonings  which  predict  results  as  true  in  the  long  run, 
but  excluding  those  inferences  which  are  regarded  as  be- 
ing open  to  correction  in  the  long  run.  Thus,  if,  from 
counting  the  letters  on  a  single  page^  one  concludes  the 
proportions  of  the  different  letters  which  will  generally  be 
needed  in  a  font  of  type,  tlie  reasoning  is  inductive  ;  but 
if,  knowing  what  the  proportions  generally  are,  one  con- 
cludes what  will  be  needed  in  printing  a  particular  book 
or  page,  the  reasoning  is  deductive. 

deducti'Vely  (df-duk'tiv-li),  adv.  By  deduction ; 
in  consequence  of  a  general  principle. 

There  is  scarce  a  popular  errour  passant  in  our  days, 
which  is  not  either  directly  expressed  or  deductively  con- 
tained in  this  work  [Pliny's  Natural  History]. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  S. 

deduitf,  «.  [ME.,  also  dedute  and  shortened 
dute,  <  OF.  deduit,  desduit  =  Pr.  desduch;  <  ML. 
deductus,  diversion,  pleasure,  lit.  (in  L.)  a 
dra-vving  away,  <  L.  deducere,  draw  away:  see 
deduct,  deduction.  For  the  meaning,  cf.  diver- 
sion.]   Pleasure ;  sport ;  pastime. 

Upon  his  bond  he  bar  for  his  deduyt 
An  egle  tame,  as  eny  lylie  whyt. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  L  1319. 

Thau  driue  thei  forth  the  day  in  dedut  &  in  murthe. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4998. 

deduplication  (de-dii-pli-ka'shgn),  n.  [=  F. 
dMuplication,  <  NL.  *deduplicdtio{n-),  <  *de- 
duplieare  (F.  dedouhler),  divide  into  two,  <  L. 
de-  +  duplicare,  duplicate,  double :  see  dupli- 
cate.]   In  hot.,  same  as  chorisis. 

deei  (de),  V.  i.     [So.,  =  E.  dieK]    To  die. 

And  for  bonnie  Annie  Lawrie 

I'd  lay  me  doun  and  dee.  Scotch  song. 

dee^  (de),  m.  [Sc,  =  dei/^.]  A  dairymaid.  See 
dey^. 

deed  (ded),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  deede;  <  ME. 
deed,  dede,  <  AS.  dmd  (=  08.  dad  =  OPries. 
dede  =  D.  daad  =  OHGr.  MH(t.  tat,  G.  tat,  tliat 
=  loel.  dddh  =  Sw.  ddd  =  Dan.  daad  =  (joth. 
gordeds),  deed,  a  thing  done,  with  formative 
-d  (orig.  pp.  suffix :  see  -d^,  -ed^),  <  don  (■/ 
*dd),  do:  see  do^.]  1.  That  which  is  done, 
acted,  performed,  or  accomplished;  a  doing; 
an  act:  a  word  of  extensive  application,  in- 
cluding whatever  is  done,  good  or  bad,  great 
or  small. 

And  alle  the  gode  dedis  a  man  doth  by  his  lyve  is  litill 
a-vaile  but  yef  he  haue  gode  ende. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  93. 

Ther  dide  Arthur  mervelllouse  dedes  of  armes,  that 
gretly  he  was  be-holden,  bothe  on  that  oon  part  and  on 
the  tother.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  117. 

The  altering  of  religion,  the  making  of  ecclesiastical 

laws,  with  other  the  like  actions  belonging  unto  the 

power  of  dominion,  are  still  termed  the  deeds  of  the  king. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  1. 

And  Joseph  said  unto  them.  What  deed  is  this  that  ye 

have  done?  Gen.  xliv.  15. 

Words  are  women,  deeds  are  men. 

G.  Herbert,  Jacula  Prudentum. 
Arthur  yet  had  done  no  deed  of  arms. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

The  motives  of  the  Inquisitors  were,  we  may  presume, 
good,  but  their  deeds  were  diabolical. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  148. 

2.  Power  of  action ;  agency;  performance. 
Both  will  and  deed  created  free.      Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  549. 

3.  In  law,  a  writing  on  parchment  or  paper, 
authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  person  whose 
mind  it  purports  to  declare ;  more  specifically, 
such  a  writing  made  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing real  estate.  See  indenture,  and  deed  poll, 
below.  » 

Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed. 
And  let  him  sign  it.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  2. 

Eeceive  this  scroll, 

A  deed  of  gift,  of  body,  and  of  soul. 

Marlowe,  Doctor  Faustus,  ii.  1. 

Bond  for  adeed.  See  JoraJi.—  Commissioner  of  deeds. 
See  co7nmissio?ier.— Composition  deed.  See  composi- 
tion.—'Deei  Of  accession,  deed  of  assumption.  See 
accession,  assumption.— 'Deei  Of  bargaJn  and  sale.  See 
ba/rgain  and  sale,  under  bargain.— JieeA  of  saylngt,  the 
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executing  what  has  been  said  or  promised ;  performance 
of  what  has  been  undertaken. 

In  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people, 
The  deed  of  samnn  is  quite  out  of  use. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  1. 
Deed  of  trust,  a  conveyance  to  one  party  of  property,  to 
be  by  him  held  in  trust  for  others.  Speciflcally,  a  con- 
veyance by  or  on  behalf  of  a  debtor,  to  a  third  pei-son,  of 
real  or  personal  property,  or  both,  in  trust  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  creditors  or  to  indemnify  sureties.— Deed  poll 
1<  deed  +  poll  tor  polled,  pp.  of  polll,  shave,  shear],  a  deed 
made  by  one  party  only :  so  called  because  the  paper  or 
parchment  is  cut  even  and  not  indented.  See  indenture. 
—Estoppel  by  deed.  See  estoppel.— Gia,i\iiio\xa  deed. 
See  gratuitous  conveyance,  under  conveyance. — In  deed, 
in  fact ;  in  reality :  used  chiefly  in  the  phrases  in  very 
deed,  in  deed  and  in  truth.    See  indeed. 

One  .  .  .  wrote  certaine  prety  verses  of  the  Emperor 
Maximinus,  to  warne  him  that  he  should  not  glory  too 
much  in  his  owne  strength,  for  so  he  did  in  very  deed. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  206. 
Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth.  John  iii.  18. 

Narrative  of  a  deed.  See  narrative.— To  acknowledge 
a  deed,  to  damn  a  deed,  to  extend  a  deed.  See  the 
veibs.  =  Sjn,l.  Action,  Act,  Deed.  (See  action.)  Exploit, 
etc.    See  feat^. 

deed  (ded),  r.  t.  [<  deed,  ».]  To  convey  or 
transfer  by  deed:  as,  he  diseded  all  Ms  estate  to 
his  eldest  son. 

deed-box  (ded'boks),  n.  A  box  for  keeping 
deeds  and  other  valuable  papers,  and  often 
adapted  to  the  common  size  of  folded  papers, 
usual  in  lawyers'  offices,  etc. 

deed-doer  (ded'do'er),  n.  A  doer;  a  perpe- 
trator. 

The  deed-doers  Matrevers  and  Gourney  .  .  .  durst  not 
abide  the  triall.  Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  185. 

deedful  (ded'fid),  a.  [<  deed  +  -ful.1  Char- 
acterized or  marked  by  deeds  or  exploits ;  full 
of  deeds ;  stirring. 

You  have  made  the  wiser  choice, 
A  life  that  moves  to  gi'acious  ends 
Thro'  troops  of  unrecording  friends, 
A  deedful  life.  Tennyson,  To . 

deedily  (de'di-li),  adv.  [<  deedy  +  -ly^.']  In  a 
deedy  manner;  actively;  busily.     [Bare.] 

Frank  Churchill  at  a  table  near  her,  most  deedily  occu- 
pied about  her  spectacles.        Jane  Austen,  Emma,  II.  x. 

deedless  (ded'les),  a.  [(=  G.  thatenlos  =  Icel. 
dddhlauss  =  Dan.  daadlos)  <  deed  +  -less.']  In- 
active ;  unmarked  by  deeds  or  exploits. 

Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6. 

deeds  (dedz),  n. pi.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc,  =  deads.] 
Earth,  gravel,  etc.,  thrown  out  in  digging; 
specifically,  in  coal-mining,  refuse  rock;  attle 
thrown  upon  the  dump,  burrow,  or  spoil-bank. 
Also  deads.  See  dead,  n.,  2.  [North.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

What  is  taken  out  of  the  ditch  (vernacularly  the  deeds) 
thrown  behind  this  facing  to  support  it. 

Agric.  Surv.  Feeb.,  p.  131.    (Jamieson.) 

deedyl  (de'di),  a.  [(=  Gr.  thdtig,  active)  <  deed 
+  -!/i.]    Industrious;  active.     [Rare.] 

Who  praiseth  a  horse  that  feeds  well  but  is  not  deedy 
for  the  race  or  travel,  speed  or  length? 

S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  165. 

In  a  messenger  sent  is  required  celerity,  sincerity,  con- 
stancy ;  that  he  be  speedy,  that  he  be  heedy,  and,  as  we 
say,  that  he  be  deedy.        Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  111. 

There  were  grim  silent  depths  in  Nic's  character ;  a  small 
deedy  spark  in  his  eye,  as  it  caught  Christine's,  was  all  that 
showed  Ms  consciousness  of  her. 

T.  Hardy,  The  Waiting  Supper,  iii. 

deedy^  (de'di),  n.;  pi.  deedies  (-diz).  A  chicken 
or  young  fowl.     [Southern  XT.  S.] 

They  disputed  about  the  best  methods  of  tending  the 
newly  hatched  deedies,  that  had  chipped  the  shell  so  late 
in  the  fall  as  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  frosts  and  the 
coming  cold  weather. 

C.  E.  Craddock,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  67. 

deem^  (dem),  v.  [<  ME.  demen,  <  AS.  deman 
(=  ONorth.  doema  =  OS.  d-domian  =  OPries. 
dema  =  D.  doemen  =  MLG.  domen  =  OHG.  tuo- 
men,  MHG.  tuemen  =  leel.  doema  =  Sw.  domma 
=  Dan.  domme  =  Goth,  gadomjan),  judge,  deem, 
<  dam,  judgment,  doom:  see  doom,  n.,  and  of. 
doom,  D.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  think,  judge,  or  hold 
as  an  opinion;  decide  or  believe  on  considera- 
tion; suppose:  as,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  be 
sUenfe. 

And  in  the  feld  he  left  hym  liggeng, 
Demyng  nopa  other  butt  that  he  was  dede. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3028. 

I  deem  I  have  half  a  guess  of  you;  your  name  is  Old 
Honesty.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  293. 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 
He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 

Bryant,  Evening  Wind. 
And  the  men  of  Farga  deemed,  though  they  were  mis- 
taken In  the  thought,  that  to  the  mission  of  Corinth  and 
Venice  England  had  succeeded. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  334. 
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2.  To  hold  in  belief  or  estimation:  adjudge  as 
a  conclusion;  regard  as  being;  account:  as, 
Shakspere  is  deemed  the  greatest  of  poets. 
For  never  can  I  deem  him  less  than  god. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  i. 

Yet  he  who  saw  this  Geraldine 
Had  deem'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  ii. 

That  what  was  deemed  wisdom  in  former  times,  is  not 

necessarily  folly  in  ours.    Story,  Cambridge,  Aug.  31, 1826. 

The  provincial  writers  of  latin  devoted  themselves  with 

a  dreary  assiduity  to  the  imitation  of  models  which  they 

deein^d  classical.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  239. 

3+.  To  judge;  pass  judgment  on;  sentence; 
doom. 

He  badde  vs  preche  and  here  wittenesse 
That  he  schulde  deme  bothe  quike  and  dede. 

York  Plays,  p.  466, 
The  Sowdon  doth  vs  wrong,  as  thinkith  me, 
To  make  vs  deme  a  man  withoute  lawe. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1614. 
Sixe  judges  were  dispos'd 
To  view  and  deeme  the  deedes  of  armes  that  day. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  4. 
4t.  To  adjudge ;  decree. 

If  ye  deeme  me  death  for  loving  one 

That  loves  not  me.  Spenser. 

5t.  To  dispense  (justice) ;  administer  (law). 

By  leel  men  and  lyf-holy  my  lawe  shal  be  demyd. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  v.  175. 

II.  intrans.  To  have  an  opinion ;  judge ;  think. 

I  would  not  willingly  be  suspected  of  deeming  too  lightly 
of  this  drama.  Giford,  Int.  to  Ford's  Plays,  p.  xl. 

deemH  (liem), ».    [<deemi,  «.]    Opinion;  judg- 
ment ;  surmise. 
How  now?  what  wicked  deem  is  this? 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  4. 

deem^t,  deemet,  «•  [Variants  of  dime,  disme, 
q.  v.]    A  tithe ;  a  tenth. 

There  was  graunted  vnto  him  halfe  a  deem  of  the  spirit- 
.ualltie,  and  halfe  a  deeme  of  the  temporalitie. 

Grafton,  Rich.  II.,  an.  10. 

deemert,  «•    -^  judge ;  an  adjudicator. 

deemster,  dempster  (dem'-,  demp'stsr),  n. 
[Formerly  also  demster;  <  ME.  demester,  demi- 
ster,  demster,  dempster,  a  judge,  <  demen,  judge : 
see  deem^  and  -ster.  A  parallel  form  is  doom- 
ster.]  A  judge ;  one  who  pronounces  sentence 
or  doom ;  specifically,  the  title  of  two  judges  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  who  act  as  the  chief  justices  of 
the  island,  the  one  presiding  over  the  northern, 
the  other  over  the  southern,  division.  Compare 
doomster. 

deenet,™.    See  din. 

deep (dep),  a.  and M.  [Earlymod.E.  deepe;  <ME. 
deep,  depe,  <  AS.  dedp  =  OS.  diop,  diap  =  OFries. 
diap,  diep  =  D.  diep  =  MLG.  diep  =  OHG.  tiuf, 
MHG.  G.  tie/  =  Icel.  djUpr  =  Sw.  diup  =  Dan. 
dyb  =  Goth,  diups,  deep ;  akin  to  dip,  dop,  and 
prob.  to  dive,  duV^,  q.  v.  Hence  depth,  etc.]  I. 
a.  1.  Having  considerable  or  great  extension 
downward,  or  in  a  direction  viewed  as  analogous 
with  downward,  (a)  Especially,  as  measured  from  the 
surface  or  top  downward  :  extending  far  downward ;  pro- 
found :  opposed  to  shallow:  as,  deep  water ;  a  deep  mine ; 
a  deep  well ;  a  deep  valley. 

This  city  [Jerusalem]  stands  at  the  south-end  of  a  large 
plain,  .  .  .  and  has  vallies  on  the  other  three  sides,  which 
to  the  east  and  south  are  very  deep. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  7. 
You  may  think  long  over  those  few  words  without  ex- 
hausting the  deep  wells  of  feeling  and  thought  contained 
in  them.  Buskin, 

(b)  As  measured  from  the  point  of  view ;  extending  far 
above ;  lofty :  as,  a  deep  sky.  (c)  As  measured  from  with- 
out inward :  extending  or  entering  far  within ;  situated 
far  within  or  toward  the  center. 

Ector  to  the  erth  egurly  light. 

The  gay  armur  to  get  of  the  gode  hew. 

That  he  duly  dessirit  in  his  depe  hert. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6416. 

Than  he  smytethe  himself,  and  makethe  grete  Woundes 
and  depe  here  and  there,  tille  he  falle  doun  ded. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  177. 
I  think  she  loves  me,  but  I  fear  another 
Is  deeper  in  her  heart. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  2. 
The  Fangs  of  a  Bear,  and  the  Tusks  of  a  wild  Boar,  do 
not  bite  worse,  and  make  deeper  Gashes,  then  a  Goose- 
quill,  sometimes.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  2. 
(d)  As  measured  from  the  front  backward :  long :  as,  a 
deep  house ;  a  deep  lot. 

Impaled 
On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep, 
To  hide  the  fraud.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  554. 

2.  Having  (a  certain)  extension  as  measured 
from  the  surface  downward  or  from  the  front 
\)ackward:  as,  amine  1,000 feet  deep;  a  case  12 
inches  long  and  3  inches  deep;  a  house  40  feet 
deep  ;  a  file  of  soldiers  six  deep. —  3.  Immersed ; 
absorbed;  engrossed;  wholly  occupied:  as,  deep 
in  figures. 


Let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in  love. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1. 

I  was  in  the  Coftee-House  very  deep  in  advertisements 

Gray,  Letters,  I.  ni, 

4.  Closely  involved  or  implicated. 

It  appeared  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  deep  in 
the  schemes  of  St.  Germain's.      Walpole,  Letters,  II.  292. 

5.  Hard  to  get  to  the  bottom  or  foundation  of; 
difficult  to  penetrate  or  understand ;  not  easily 
fathomed;  profound;  abstruse. 

0  Lord,  .  .  .  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.       Ps.  xcii.  5. 
A  people  of  a  deeper  speech  than  thou  canst  perceive. 

Isa.  xxxiii.  19. 
The  blindness  of  Cupid  contains  a  deep  allegory. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  viii.,  Expl. 

Deep  as  are  the  truths  that  matter  is  indestructible  and 

motion  continuous,  there  is  a  yet  deeper  truth  implied  by 

these  two.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  281. 

The  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 

6.  Sagacious;  penetrating;  profound:  as,  a 
man  of  deep  insight. 

The  worthy,  to  that  wegh,  that  was  of  wit  noble, 
Depe  of  discreciouu,  in  dole  thof  sho  were, 
Sho  herknet  hym  full  hyndly,  &  with  hert  gode. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9237. 

Deep  clerks  she  dumbs.         Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  (Gower). 

Kules  [Roscommon's]  whose  deep  sense  and  heavenly  num- 
bers show 
The  best  of  critics,  and  of  poets  too. 

Addison,  The  Greatest  English  Poets. 

7.  Artful;  contriving;  plotting;  insidious;  de- 
signing: as,  he  is  a  deep  schemer. 

Keep  the  Irish  fellow 
Safe,  as  you  love  your  life,  for  he,  I  fear. 
Has  a  deep  hand  in  this. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iii.  1. 
In  the  way  of  Trade,  we  still  suspect  the  smoothest 
Dealers  of  the  deepest  Designs. 

Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  iv.  3. 

8.  Grave  in  sound;  low  in  pitch:  as,  the  deep 
tones  of  an  organ. 

The  fine  and  deep  tones  of  Pasta's  voice  had  not  yet 
lost  their  brilliancy,  and  her  acting  was  as  unrivalled  as 
ever.  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  186. 

9.  Great  in  degree;  intense;  extreme;  pro- 
found: as,  deep  silence;  deep  darkness;  deep 
grief;  a<Jeepblack. 

The  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam. 

Gen.  ii.  21. 

1  understand  with  a  deep  Sense  of  Sorrow  of  the  Indis- 
position of  your  Son.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  51. 

On  the  day  I  quitted  Sarasiab,  my  guide  killed  one  [a 
taj'antula]  of  a  beautifully  silvery  white,  with  deep  orange 
longitudinal  stripes.  O'Donovan,  Merv,  xii. 

10.  Muddy;  boggy;  having  much  loose  sand 
or  soil:  applied  to  roads. 

The  ways  in  that  vale  were  very  deep. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

At  last,  after  much  fatigue,  through  deep  roads,  and  bad 
weather,  we  came,  with  no  small  difficulty,  to  our  jour- 
ney's end.  Whately,  Rhetoric,  III.  ii.  §  12. 

11.  Heartfelt;  earnest;  affecting. 

0  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee,  .  .  . 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  i.  4 

Whilst  I  was  speaking,  the  glorious  power  of  the  Lord 
wonderfully  rose,  yea,  after  an  awful  manner,  and  had  a 
deep  entrance  upon  their  spirits. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

12.  Profound;  thorough. 

Will  any  one  disgrace  himself  by  doubting  the  necessity 
of  deep  and  continued  studies,  and  various  and  thorough 
attainments  to  the  bench?    R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  860. 

13t.  Late;  advanced  in  time. 

I  marie  how  forward  the  day  is.  .  .  .  'Slight, 'tis  dccjcr 
than  I  took  it,  past  five !  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 

14.  In  logic,  signifying  much;  having  many 
predicates.  See  depth,  9. = syn.  5.  Difficult,  knotty, 
mysterious. —  7.  Slirewd,  crafty,  cunniug. 

II.  n.  [<  ME.  deepe,  depe,  <  AS.  dype,  f.  (= 
MLG.  diupi,  diopi,  dupi  =  OHG.  Uufi,  tiefi, 
MHG.  tiufe,  tiefe,  G.  tiefe,  dial.  teufe,f.,= 
Icel.  dypi,  neut.),  also  dedp,  neut.  (=  D.  diep 
=  G.  tie/ =  leel.  diup  =  Sw.  djup  =  Dan.  dyb], 
the  deep  (sea) ;  from  the  adj. :  see  deep,  a.  Cf. 
depth.]  1.  That  which  is  of  great  depth.  Specifl- 
cally—(a)  The  sea;  the  abyss  of  waters;  the  ocean;  any 
great  body  of  water. 

He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot.  Job  xli.  31. 

(6)  pi.  A  deep  channel  near  a  town:  as.  Kernel  Deeps, 
Prussia ;  Boston  Deeps,  near  Boston,  England,  (c)  Aname 
given  by  geographers  to  well-marked  depressions  in  tne 
ocean-bed  greater  than  two  thousand  fathoms,  w  i™ 
sky ;  the  unclouded  heavens. 

The  blue  deep, 
Where  stars  their  perfect  courses  keep. 

Emerson,  Monadnoc. 

(e)  In  coal-mining,  the  lowest  part  of  the  mine,  esPJ^'f]'/ 
the  portion  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  the  lev- 
els extending  therefrom.    (/)  Any  abyss. 


deep 

Deep  calletb  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  waterspouts ; 
oU  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me. 

Ps.  xlii.  7. 

2.  NoMt.f  the  distance  in  fathoms  between  two 
successive  marks  on  a  lead-line :  used  in  an- 
nouncing soundings  when  the  depth  is  greater 
than  the  mark  imder  water  and  less  than  the 
one  above  it :  as,  by  the  deep  4.  See  leadrline. 
— 3.  That  which  is  too  profound  or  vast  to  be 
fathomed  or  comprehended;  a  profound  mys- 
tery. 

Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep.  Ps.  xxxvi.  6. 

A  great  free  glance  into  the  very  deeps  of  thought. 

Carlyle. 

4.  Depth;  distance  downward  or  outward. 
Immeasurable  deeps  of  space  crushed  me. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreerae,  xiv. 

5.  The  middle  point;  the  point  of  greatest  in- 
tensity; the  culmination. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 

Shah.,  J.  C,  iv.  3. 
In  his  deepe  of  sickness 
He  is  so  charitable. 

Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  ii. 

deep  (dep),  adv.  [<  MB.  deepe,  depe,  <  AS.  dedpe 
(=  08.  diopo,  diapo  =  D.  diep  =  OHG.  tiefo, 
MHG.  Uefe,  Uef,  G.  tief;  ef.  Dan.  dyU  =  Sw. 
&wpt),  adv.,  deep,  <  de6p,  deep:  see  deep,  a.] 
Deeply. 

Now  seith  the  booke  that  the  kynge  Arthur  was  so  depe 
paste  in  to  the  bateile,  that  they  wiste  not  where  he  was 
be-come.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  407. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 

Uiltm,  P.  L.,  iv.  327. 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep^  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  216. 

Methodism  is  more  fashionable  than  anything  but  brag ; 

the  women  play  very  deep  at  both.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  149. 

deept,  V,  i.  [<  ME.  *d^en,  deopen  (=  OFries. 
dmpa  =  D.  diepen  =  MHG-.  tief  en,  teufen,  G.  Ue- 
fen,  ver-Uefen  =  Goth.  *diupjan,  in  eomp.  ga- 
diupjan,  make  deep) ;  from  the  adj. :  see  deep, 
a.,  and  of.  deepen  and  dip."]  1 .  To  become  deep ; 
deepen. 

When  you  come  vpon  any  coast,  or  doe  flude  any  sholde 
banke  in  the  sea,  you  are  then  to  vse  your  leade  of  tener, 
as  you  shal  thinke  it  requisite,  noting  diligently  the  order 
of  your  depth,  and  the  deeping  and  sholding. 

Hakluyt'e  Voyages,  I.  436. 
2.  To  go  deep ;  sink. 


Theonne  . 
soule. 


,  ther  waxeth  wunde  &  deopeth  into  the 
Aticren  Riwle,  p.  288. 


deep-browed  (dep'broud),  a.  Having  a  high 
and  broad  brow ;  hence,  of  large  mental  endow- 
ments ;  of  great  intellectual  capacity. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told. 
That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne. 
Keats,  On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer. 

deep-drawing  (dep'dr&'''ing),  a.  Requiring  con- 
siderable depth  of  water  to  float  in;  sinking 
deep  in  the  water. 

The  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 

Their  warlike  fraughtage.    Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ProL 

deepen  (de'pn),  v.  [<  deep  +  -e»i.  Cf.  deep,  v.] 
I.  intrans.  To  become  deep  or  deeper,  in  any 
sense ;  increase  in  depth. 

The  water  deepned  and  sholdned  so  very  gently,  that  in 
heaving  five  or  six  times  we  could  scarce  have  a  foot  differ- 
ence. Dampier,  Voyage  to  New  Holland,  an.  1699. 
Lo !  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  i.  39. 

Ay  me,  the  sorrow  deepens  down. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xlix. 

II.  trans.  To  make  deep  or  deeper,  in  any 

sense. 

He  made  forts  and  barrioadoes,  heightened  the  ditches, 
deepened  the  trenches.     Stow,  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1601. 

Deepeiis  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  169. 

The  full  autumn  sun  brought  out  the  ruddy  color  of  the 
tiled  gables,  and  deepened  the  shadows  in  the  narrow 
■      '  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  hovevs,n. 


But  the  charm  of  the  place  [Haddon  Hall]  is  so  much 
less  that  of  grandeur  than  that  of  melancholy,  that  it  is 
rather  deepened  than  diminished  by  this  attitude  of  obvi- 
ous survival  and  decay.  „,    x  ..  „:r 
H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  27. 

Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night. 
Tennyson,  Valley  of  Cauteretz. 

deep-fett  (dep'fet),  a.    Fetched  or  drawn  from 
or  as  if  from  a  depth. 

A  rabble  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet  groans. 

'  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  ii.  4. 

deeping (de'ping),m.    i<deep  +  4ng^.']    Seethe 
extract. 
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They  [twine  drift-nets]  are  .  .  .  netted  by  hand,  and  are 
made  in  nairower  pieces  called  deepings,  which  are  laced 
together  one  below  the  other  to  make  up  the  required 
depth.  Encyo.  Brit,  IX.  251. 

deep-laid  (dep'lad),  a.    Formed  with  elaborate 

artifice;  as,  a  deep-laid  plot. 
deeply  (dep'li),  adv.     [<  ME.  deplike,  deqpUche, 

<  AS.  dedpUce,  deeply,  <  deoplie,  adj.,  deep,  < 

deop,  deep:  see  deep,  a.]     1.  At  or  to  a  great 

depth ;  far  below  the  surface. 

I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rootedi.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

The  lines  were  deeplier  ploughed  upon  his  face. 

M.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Merry  Men. 

2.  Profoundly;  thoroughly;  to  a  great  degree : 
as,  he  was  deeply  versed  in  ethics. 

They  have  deeply  corrupted  themselves.  Hos.  ix.  9. 
8.  Intensely. 

The  deeply  red  juice  of  buckthorn  berries.  Boyle. 

Blue,  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue. 

Southey,  Madoc  in  Wales,  v. 

No  writer  is  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Words- 
worth than  Emerson.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  iv. 

4.  With  strong  feehug,  passion,  or  appetite; 
eagerly;  immoderately;  passionately. 

She's  ta'en  out  a  Bible  braid. 
And  deeply  has  she  sworn. 
Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Mainry  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  336). 

Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed.      Scott,  Bokeby,  i.  6. 

5.  With  prof ound  sorrow ;  with  deep  feeling. 

He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit.  Mark  viii.  12. 

Deeply  nioum'd  the  Lord  of  Burleigh. 

Tennyson,  Lord  of  Burleigh. 

6.  With  low  or  deep  pitch :  as,  a  deeply  toned 
instrument. — 7.  With  elaborate  artifice ;  with 
deep  purpose :  as,  a  deeply  laid  plot  or  intrigue. 

Either  you  love  too  dearly. 
Or  deeply  you  dissemble,  sir. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Valentinian,  v.  6. 

deepmost  (dep'most),  a.  superl.  [<  deep  + 
-most.'\  Deepest ;  of  utmost  or  greatest  depth. 
[Eare.] 

Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Uing  from  her  deepmost  glen. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  19. 

deep-moutlied  (dep'moutht),  a.  Having  a  deep, 
sonorous  voice ;  sonorous,  deep,  and  strong,  as 
the  baying  of  a  hoimd. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  123. 

deepness  (dep'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  depenes,  depnes, 
depnesse,  <  AS.  dedpnes,  diopnes,  -nis,  -nys,  < 
dedp,  deep :  see  deep  and  -ness.']  The  state  of 
being  deep,  in  any  sense ;  depth. 

And  double  deep  for  treen  in  depnesse  gage. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 

Some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not  much 
earth:  and  forthwith  they  sprung  up,  because  they  had 
no  deepness  Qt  earth.  Mat.  xiii.  6. 

deep-piled  (dep'pild),  a.  Having  a  pile  com- 
posed of  long  threads,  as  velvet.  Oriental  car- 
pets, and  similar  fabrics. 

deep-sea  (dep'se),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  ocean :  as,  deep-sea  dredg- 
ing. 

The  crews  of  English  and  American  vessels  engaged  in 
what  used  to  be  termed  deep-sea  voyages  are  made  up  of 
much  the  same  material.       Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVl.  iSV. 

Deen-sea  lead-line,  aline  used  for  soundings  from  20 
to  2O0  fathoms,  marked  at  every  6  fathoms  and  used  with 
a  lead  ranging  from  60  to  150  pounds  in  weight.— Deep- 
sea  soundlng-maclline,  the  combination  of  mechanical 
contrivances  by  the  aid  of  which  soundings  may  be  made 
to  great  depths,  with  a  close  approach  to  accuracy.  This 
result  has  been  attained  by  a  combination  of  improve- 
ments, in  which  great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed,  and  in 
whch  the  inventive  genius  of  Sir  William  Thomson  has 
been  particularly  conspicuous.  The  prmcipal  features  of 
the  most  perfect  sounding-machine  are:  (1)  the  sinkei, 
which  is  a  cannon-ball,  through  which  passes  a  cylinder 
nrovided  with  a  valve  to  collect  and  retain  a  specimen  of 
the  bottom,  the  cylinder  being,  by  an  ingenious  mechani- 
cal arrangement,  detached  from  the  shot  which  remains 
at  the  bottom;  (2)  the  line,  made  of  steel  wire,  weighing 
about  14i  pounds  to  the  nautical  mile ;  (3)  machinery  for 
regulating  the  lowering  of  the  sinker  and  for  reeling  in 
the  wire  with  the  cylinder  attached  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  irregular  strain  due  to  the  motion  of  the  ship 
may  be  guai'ded  against  and  the  danger  of  breakage  thus 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the  deepest  accurate  sound- 
ing yet  made  the  bottom  was  reached  at  the  depth  of  5,269 
fathoms.  This  sounding  was  made  on  the  United  States 
steamship  "Nero"  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Ouara. 
The  deepest  sounding  previously  made  in  which  a  speci- 
men of  the  bottom  was  brought  up  was  that  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  steamer  "Blake,"  oft  Porto  Rico,  the 
depth  there  reached  being  4,661  fathoms. 
deep-seated  (dep'se'''ted),  a.  Far  removed 
from  the  surface ;   deeply  rooted  or  lodged ; 


deer-fold 

firmly  implanted :  as,  a  deep-seated  disease ; 
deep-seated  prejudice. 

His  grief  was  too  deep-seated  for  outward  manifestation. 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  257. 

deep-set  (dep'set),  a.  Set  deeply;  fixed  far 
downward  or  inward,  as  the  eyes  in  their 
sockets. 

His  deep-set  eyes. 
Bright  'mid  his  wrinkles,  made  him  seem  right  wise. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  334. 

deepsomef  (dep'smn),  a.  [<  deep  +  -some.'] 
Deep,  or  somewhat  deep. 

This  said,  he  [Proteus]  diu'd  the  deepsome  watrie  heapes. 
Chapman,  Odyssey,  iv. 

deep-waisted  (dep'was"ted),  a.  Having  a 
deep  waist,  as  a  ship  when  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle  are  raised  higher  than  usual 
above  the  level  of  the  spar-deck. 

deer  (der),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  deere,  and  often  dear,  deare;  <  ME.  der, 
dear,  <  AS.  deor,  a  wild  animal,  often  in  com- 
bination, wild  dedr,  wildedr,  wilder  (whence  ult. 
E.  wilderness,  q.  v.),  =  OS.  dier  =  OFries.  diar 
=  D.  dier  =  LG.  deer,  deert  =  OHG.  tior,  MHG. 
tier,  G.  tier,  thier  =  leel.  dyr  =  Sw.  djur  =  Dan. 
dyr  =  Goth,  dius,  a  wild  animal.  Origin  uncer- 
tain; perhaps  orig.  an  adj.,  meaning  'wild,' 
identical  with  AS.  de&r,  bold,  brave,  vehement, 
OHG.  tiorlih,  wild.  (The  AS.  de&r,  bold,  brave, 
vehement,  was  merged  later  with  dedre.  E.  dear : 
see  dear.)  Not  connected  with  Gr.  Brip,  .^olic 
^fip,  a  wild  beast,  or  with  L.  ferus,  wild,  fern. 
fera  (sc.  bestia),  a  wild  beast  (whence  lilt.  E. 
fierce,  ferocious).  The  restricted  (but  not  ex- 
clusive) use  of  the  word  (for  Cervus)  appears 
in  ME.,  Icel.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G.  (in  hunters' 
language),  and  now  prevails  in  mod.  E.  It  is 
due  to  the  importance  of  this  animal  in  the 
chase.  Similarly,  in  Iceland,  dyr  is  applied 
esp.  to  the  fox,  as  the  only  beast  of  prey.  In 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  horse,  as 
the  most  important  of  a  general  elass^  is  called 
simply  beast  or  critter  (creature) ;  '  a  critter  com- 
pany' is  a  cavalry  company  (Prov.,  U.  S.) .]  It. 
Any  wild  quadruped. 

But  mice,  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer. 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  The  general  name  of  the  solid-homed  rumi- 
nants of  the  family  Cervidce,  and  especially  of 
the  genus  Cervus.  See  these  words.  Most  of  the 
deer  have  solid  deciduous  horns,  of  the  kind  called  ant- 
lers, in  the  male  only ;  but  in  the  reindeer  they  are  preseii  t 
in  both  sexes ;  in  the  musk-deer  (Moschinoe)  they  are  want- 
ing. The  largest  living  deer  are  the  elk  of  Europe  and 
the  moose  of  America ;  the  smallest  are  the  muntjacs  and 
musk-deer,  which  are  further  distinguished  by  the  large 
tusk-like  canine  teeth  of  the  males.  The  term  deer  being 
so  comprehensive,  and  the  animals  being  so  conspicuous, 
the  leading  kinds  have  mostly  received  distinctive  names, 
as  the  reindeer,  roe-deer,  musk-  deer,  etc.  (See  these  words, 
and  also  brocket,  elk,  moose,  roe,  stag,  wapiti,  caribou,  black- 
tail.)  Deer  are  found  fossil  as  far  back  as  the  Pliocene  pe- 
riod. The  best-known  extinct  species  is  the  Irish  elk,  Cer- 
vus megaceros.  The  leading  genera  of  living  deer  are  A  Ices, 
Bangifer,  Dama,  Cervus  (with  many  subgenera),  Capreo- 
lus,  Cenmlus,  Moschus,  and  Hydropotes.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  found  in  most  continental  parts  of  the 
world,  excepting  southern  Africa  and  Australia.  The  com- 
mon deer  of  the  United  States  is  Cariacv^  virginianus. 
See  CaHacits. 

3.  A  term  loosely  applied  to  the  chevrotains,  of 
the  family  TraguUd^  (which  see),  from  their  re- 
semblance to  musk-deer.  —Axis-deer,  Cervus  axis. 
— Barasingha  deer,  Cervtts  duvaiicelli,  of  the  Himalayas. 
— Barbary  deer,  Cervus  barbarus,  the  only  true  deer  of 
Africa,  found  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  from  Tunis 
to  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas  range. —  Cashmere  deer,  Cer- 
vus cashmirianits. —  Fallow-deer.  See  Dama.  TheMeso- 
potamian  fallow-deer  is  Dama  mesopotamica. — Fonno- 
san  AeeT,Cervus  taSvamts.  —  Gemul  deei,Furciferchilen- 
sis.— Japanese  deer,  Cervus  siAra.— Manchurlan  deer, 
Cervus  manchuricus.  ^Molucca  deer,  Cervus  moluccen- 
sis. — Pampas  deer,  Cariaeus  campestHs,  of  South  Amer- 
ica.—Panolia  deer,  Cervus  cMi.— Persian  deer,  Cervus 
inaral. — PhlUppme  deer,  Cervus  philippinus. — Pudu 
deer,  Pudua  humiUs,  of  South  America. —  Red  deer,  the 
common  stag,  Cervus  elaphus,  a  native  of  the  forests  of 
Europe  and  Asia  where  the  climate  is  temperate.  Red 
deer  were  in  former  times  very  abundant  in  the  forests  of 
England,  and  were  special  objects  of  the  chase.  They 
are  still  plentiful  in  fiie  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  care 
is  taken  in  rearing  them  in  the  deer-parks  throughout 
England.  See  stag. —  Busa  deer,  Cervus  hippelaphus. 
See  Busa.—  Sambur  deer,  Cervus  aristotelis.—  Spotted 
deer.  Same  as  axis^,  1. — Timor  deer,  Cervus  timoriensis. 
(See  also  hog-deer,  mule-deer,  water-deer.) 

deerberry  (der'ber''''i),  n. ;  pi.  deerherries  (-iz). 
1.  The  aromatic  wintergreen  of  America,  Gaul- 
theriaprocumbens. — 2.  The  squaw-huckleberry, 
Vacciniumstamineum. —  3.  The  partridge-berry, 
Mitcliella  repens. 

deer-fold  (der'fold),  n.  [<  ME.  *derfold,  <  AS. 
,  dedr-fald,  an  inclosure  for  animals,  <  de&r,  an 
animal,  4-  fald,  a  fold :  see  /oW2,]  A  fold  or 
park  for  deer. 


Deer-mouse,  or  Jumping-mouse  i^Zapus 
hudsonius). 


deer-grass 

deer-grass  (der'gras),  n.  Species  of  Bhexia, 
especially  the  common  meadow-beauty,  E.  Tir- 
ginica. 

deer-hair,  deer's-hair  (der'-,  derz'har),  n. 
Heath  club-rush,  ,Scirpus  cavpitosus  :  so  called 
from  its  tufts  of  short  slender  culms,  resem- 
bling coarse  hair. 

Moss,  lichen,  and  deer-Aairare  fast  covering  those  stones, 
to  cleanse  which  had  been  the  business  of  his  life. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  i. 

deer-herd  (der'hferd),  n.  One  who  tends  deer; 
a  keeper ;  a  forester. 

deer-hound  (der'hound),  n.  A  hound  for  hunt- 
ing deer;  a  stag-hound. 

deerlet  (der'let),  n.  [<  deer  +  dim.  -letJ]  A 
little  deer ;  a  pygmy  musk-deer  or  ehevrotain ; 
a  kanohil. 

deer-lick  (der'lik),  n.  A  spot  of  ground,  nat- 
urally or  artificially  salt,  which  is  resorted  to 
by  deer  to  nibble  or  lick  the  earth. 

deer-mouse  (der'mous),  n.  1.  A  common  name 
of  the  American  jumping-mouse,  Zapus  hud- 
sonius, the  only  member  of  the  family  Zapo- 

didce    (which 


see):  soeaUed 
from  its  agil- 
ity. It  is  a  spe- 
cies about  4  inch- 
es long,  with  a 
longer  scaly  tail 
and  enlarged 
hind  quarters 
and  hind  feet,  by 
means  of  which 
it  clears  several 
feet  at  a  bound. 
The  color  is  yel- 
lowish brown, 
darlcer  on  the 
back  and  paler 
below.  It  is  gen- 
erally distributed 
in  woodland  of  the  United  States  and  British  America. 

2.  A  popular  name  of  several  species  of  true 
mice  indigenous  to 
North  America,  of 
the  family  Muridce 
and  genus  Hespero- 
mys.  It  is  especially 
applied  to  the  common 
white-footed  mouse  (ff, 
leueopus),  which  is  of 
a  grayish  or  yellowish- 
brown  color  above,  with 
snow-white  under  parts 
and  paws,  and  the  tail 
bicolored.  It  is  about 
3\  inches  long,  the  tail 
less,  and  is  very  generally  distributed  in  North  America. 

deer-neck  (der'nek),  n.  A  thin,  ill-formed  neck, 
as  of  a  horse. 

deer-reevet  (der'rev),  ».  One  of  two  officers 
annually  chosen  by  Massachusetts  towns  in  the 
colonial  period  to  execute  the  game-laws  re- 
specting deer. 

deer's-hair,  n.     See  deer-hair. 

deerskin  (der'skin),  %.  The  hide  of  a  deer,  or 
leather  made  from  such  a  hide. 

deer-stalker  (der'sta"ker),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises deer-stalking. 

deer-stalking  (der'sta"king),  n.  The  method 
or  practice  of  hunting  deer  by  stealing  upon 
them  unawares ;  still-hunting. 

deer's-tongue  (derz  '  tung),  n.  A  composite 
plant,  Trilisa  odoratissima,  of  the  United  States, 
with  rather  fleshy  leaves  which  are  pleasantly 
fragrant  when  dry. 

deer-tiger  (der'ti"ger),  n.  The  cougar  or  pu- 
ma, Felis  concolor :  so  called  from  its  tawny  or 
fawn  color. 

deesM, '*•  -An  obsolete  variant  of  dofs.    Chaucer. 

dees^t, '^-  pi-  Ajo.  obsolete  variant  of  dice,  plural 
of  die^. 

deesst  (de'es),  n.  [<  OF.  deesse,  F.  d4esse  = 
Pr.  deuessa,  diuessa  =  It.  deessa,  diessa,  a  god- 
dess; with  fem.  term.,  F.  -esse,  <  ML.  -issa  (in 
Sp.  diosa  =  Pg.  deosa,  with  simple  fem.  term. 
-a),  <  L.  deus,  >  F.  dieu  =  Pr.  deus  =  Sp.  dios  = 
Pg.  deos  =  It.  dio,  a  god :  see  deity.']  A  god- 
dess.   Croft. 

deet  (det),  V.  t.  [E.  dial,  form  of  dight.]  To 
dress  or  make  clean;  hence,  to  winnow  (corn). 
Broclcett. 

deev  (dev),  n.    Same  as  dev. 

dee7il  (de'vil),  n.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  devil — Deevil's  bucMe.    See  buckie. 

def-t.    See  dif-  and  de-. 

deface  (de-fas'),  ^'-  *•;  pret.  and  pp.  defaced, 
ppr.  defacing.  [<  MB.  defacen,  defasen,  diffacev, 
<  OF.  defacier,  deffacier,  desfacier,  desfachier  = 
It.  sfacdare  (Florio),  deface,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  -f- 
/acies,  face :  see /ace.]     1.  To  mar  the  face  or 
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surface  of;  disfigure;  spoil  the  appearance  of: 
as,  to  deface  a  monument. 

Their  gi'oves  he  f eld ;  their  gardins  did  (J«/ace. 

Sjienser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  83. 
Still  pilfers  wretched  plans,  and  maiies  them  worse ; 
Like  gypsies,  lest  the  stolen  brat  be  known, 
Defacing  first,  then  claiming  for  his  own. 

Churchill,  Apology,  1.  233. 

Though  he  [Byron]  had  assisted  his  contemporaries  in 

building  their  grotesque  and  barbarous  edifices,  he  had 

never  joined  them  in  defacing  the  remains  of  a  chaster 

and  more  graceful  architecture. 

Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

3.  To  impair  or  efface ;  blot  or  blot  out ;  erase ; 
obliterate;  cancel:  as,  to  de/ace  an  inscription ; 
to  deface  a  record. 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  d^ace  the  bond. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 

A  letter,  ever  the  best  and  most  powerful  agent  to  a 
mistress ;  it  almost  always  persuades,  'tis  always  renew- 
ing little  impressions  that  possibly  otherwise  absence 
would  deface.  Mrs.  JBehn,  Lover's  Watch. 

Defaced  coin.  See  coini. =Syn.  2.  Carwel,  Obliterate, 
etc.    See  efaee. 

defacement  (df-fas'ment),  /;.  [<  deface  + 
-ment.']  1.  The  act  of  defacing  or  disfiguring; 
injury  to  the  surface  or  exterior ;  disfigurement ; 
obliteration. — 2.  That  which  disfigures  or  mars 
appearance. 

The  image  of  God  is  purity  and  the  defacement  sin. 

Bacon. 
The  defacements  of  vice  are  the  results  of  adverse  sur- 
roundings. The  American,  VI.  410. 

defacer  (df-fa'ser),  «.     One  who  or  that  which 

defaces ;  one  who  impairs,  mars,  or  disfigures. 

Defacers  of  a  public  peace.         Sha.k.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  2. 

defacingly  (df-fa'sing-li),  adv.  In  a,  defacing 
manner. 

de  facto  (de  fak'to).  [L.,  of  or  in  fact :  de,  of, 
from ;  facto,  abl.  of  factum,  fact :  see  de^  and 
fact."]  In  fact ;  in  reality ;  actually  existing, 
whether  with  or  without  legal  or  moral  right: 
as,  a  government  or  a  governor  de  facto.  The 
phrase  usually  implies  a  question  as  to  whether  the  thing 
existing  de  facto  exists  also  dejure,  or  by  right. 

In  every  international  question  that  could  arise,  he  had 
his  option  between  the  de  facto  ground  and  the  de  jure 
ground.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

The  Irish  National  League — the  de  facto  government 
of  Ireland  —  of  which  Mr.  Parnell  is  president,  has  prac- 
tically absorbed  the  I.  H.  B.,  or  home  organisation. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  123. 

defadet,  i>-  »•  [ME.  defaden,  diffaden,  <  de-,  dif-, 
away,  4-  faden,  fade.]     To  fade  away. 

Thei  wene  heore  honoure  and  heore  hele, 
Schal  euer  last  and  neuer  diffade. 

Early  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  133. 

Now  es  my  face  defadide,  and  foule  es  me  hapnede, 
Ff or  I  am  f allene  fro  ferre,  and  frendles  bylevyde ! 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3305. 

defsecate,  defsecation,  etc.     See  defecate,  etc. 
defailt,  v.   [ME.  defailen,  <  OF.  defaillir,  defallir, 

defalir,  F.  difaillir,  fail,  faint,  swoon,  <  ML. 

*defallere,  fail,  <  L.  de-.amaj,  -hfallere,  deceive 

(ML.  fail) :  see/oj7.    CI.  deviv.  default.]    1,  in- 

trans.  To  fail. 

It  falles  the  flesche  may  noghte  of  his  vertu  noghte 
defaile.  Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 

II.  trans.  To  fail ;  leave  in  the  lurch ;  disap- 
point. 

And  if  all  othir  for-sake  the, 

I  schall  neuere  fayntely  defayle  the. 

York  Plays,  p.  246. 

defailancet  (de-fa'lans),  n.  [<  OF.  defaillance, 
a  faiUug,  defect,  a'fainting,  F.  defaillance,  a 
fainting,  a  swoon,  =  Pr.  d^aillensa,  defalensa, 
<  ML.  defallentia,  <  *defallere,  fail :  see  defail.] 
Failure;  miscarriage. 

Our  life  is  full  of  defaUances,  and  all  our  endeavours  can 
never  make  us  such  as  Christ  made  us. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 179. 

The  affections  were  the  authors  of  that  unhappy  defail- 
atice.  GlanvUle. 

defailementf,  n.  [<  OF.  defaillement,  deffail- 
lement,  failure,  <  defaillir,  fail:  see  defail.] 
Failure. 

A  great  part  of  such  like  are  the  Planters  of  Virginia, 
and  partly  the  occasion  of  those  defaHements. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  95. 

defailuret  (df-f a'lur),  n.  [Lessprop.  speUed  de- 
faileur ;  i  defail  + -ure.    Ct.  failure.]    Befail- 
ance;  failure. 
A  defaileur  of  jurisdiction. 

Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

defaisancet,  »•    See  defeasance. 

defaitet,  ^-  A  Middle  English  form  of  defeat. 
Chaucer. 

defalcate  (df-fal'kat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  d,efal- 
cated,  ppr.  defalcating.  [<  ML.  defalcatus,  pp. 
of  defalcare,  cut  away,  abate,  deduct:  see  de- 
falk.]   I,  trans.  To  cut  off;  take  away  or  de- 


defamatory 

duct  a  part  of;  curtail:  used  chiefly  of  money, 
accounts,  rents,  income,  etc.     [Bare.] 

The  natural  method  .  .  .  would  he  to  take  the  present 
existing  estimates  as  they  stand,  and  then  to  show  what 
may  be  practicably  and  safely  defalcated  from  them. 

Burke,  Late  State  of  Nation. 
II.  intrans.  To  be  guilty  of  defalcation ;  de- 
fault in  one's  accounts. 

defalcatef,  a.     [<  ML.  defalcatus,  pp. :  see  the 
verb.]    Curtailed. 
Defalcate  of  their  condigne  praises. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  ii.  8. 

defalcation  (de-fal-ka'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  defalca- 
tion =  It.  difalcazione,  <  ML.  defaleatio(n-),  de- 
duction: see  defalk,  defalcate.]  1.  The  act  of 
cutting  off  or  deducting  a  part ;  abatement ;  cur- 
tailment; specifically,  in  tew,  the  reduction  of 
a  claim  or  demand  on  contract  by  the  amount 
of  a  counter-claim. 

When  it  [divine  justice]  comes  to  call  the  world  to  an 
account  of  their  actions,  [it]  will  make  no  defalcations  at 
all  for  the  power  of  custom,  or  common  practice  of  the 
world.  StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 

The  tea-table  is  set  forth  with  its  customary  bill  of  fare, 
and  without  any  manner  of  defalcation.  Addison. 

Defalcation  is  setting  off  another  account  or  another 
contract — perhaps  total  want  of  consideration  founded 
on  fraud,  imposition,  or  falsehood,  is  not  defalcation: 
though,  being  relieved  in  the  same  way,  they  are  blended. 
Charles  Huston,  J.,  1830,  Honk  v.  Foley,  2  Pen.  &  W.  (Pa.), 

[260. 
2.  That  which  is  cut  off;  deficit. —  3.  A  defi- 
ciency through  breach  of  trust  by  one  who  has 
the  management  or  charge  of  funds  belonging 
to  others;  a  fraudulent  deficiency  in  money 
matters. 

He  was  charged  with  large  pecuniary  defalcations. 

Saturday  Rev.,  May  6, 1865. 

defalcator  (def'al-ka-tor),  n.  [<  defalcate.] 
One  guilty  of  breach  of  trust  or  misappropria- 
tion in  money  matters ;  a  defaulter. 

defalk  (de-faik'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
defaulk  ;  <'0P.  defalquer,  desfalquer,  F.  defalguer 
=  Sp.  defalcar,  desfalcar  =  Pg.  desfalcar  =  It. 
diffalcare,  <  ML.  defalcare,  also  difalcare,  diffal- 
care,  cut  off,  abate,  deduct,  <  L.  de-  or  dis-,  away, 
-H  MJj.falcare,  cut  with  a  sickle,<  li.faUclfalc-), 
a  sickle :  see  falcate,  defalcate.]  To  defalcate ; 
subtract;  deduct. 

They  should  be  allowed  9,500,  to  be  defalked  in  nine  and 
a  half  years  out  of  their  rent. 
State  Trials:  Lord  Naas;  Middlesex,  an.  1624.    (E.  D.) 

Justin  Martyr  justified  it  to  Tryphon,  that  the  Jews  had 

defalked  many  sayings  from  the  books  of  the  old  prophets. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  326. 

The  question  is  whether  the  damages  sustained  can  be 
defalked  against  the  demand  in  this  action. 

Justice  Sterrett,  in  Gunnis  v.  Clufl  (Pa.),  1886. 

defaltt,  «•  and  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  de- 
fault. 

defamatet  (def'a-mat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  L.  defa- 
matus  (as  adj. ),  Siffamatus,  pp.  of  diffamare,  de- 
fame: see  defame.J    To  defame;  slander. 

defamation  (def-a-ma'shgn),  n.  [<  ME.  diffa- 
macioun,  <  OF.  diffamation,  F.  diffamaUon  =  Pr. 
difamaeio  =  Sp.  difamadon  =  Pg.  diffamagSo  = 
It.  diffamazione,  <  LL.  diffamatio(n-),  <  L.  diffor 
mare,  defame:  see  defame.]  The  act  of  de- 
faming; the  wrong  of  injuring  another's  repu- 
tation without  good  reason  or  justification;  as- 
persion. 

Thus  others  we  with  defamations  wound, 
While  they  stab  us ;  and  so  the  jest  goes  round. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  iv.  99. 
It  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  inclined  to  defi^ 
mation.  Dr.  Dodd. 

[Formerly  defamation  was  used  more  with  reference  to 
slander  or  spoken  words.  In  modern  use  slander  is  spo- 
ken defamation  and  libel  is  published  defamation.  Both 
are  subjects  tor  civil  action  for  damages.  Libel  alone  is 
usually  punishable  criminally,  the  common  test  of  cnmi- 
nality  being  that  it  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  ]=syil. 
Detraction,  aspersion,  backbiting,  scandal,  libeL 

defamatort  (def 'a-ma-tor),  n.  [=  F.  diffama- 
teur  =  Sp.  difaniador  =  Pg.  diffamador  =  It. 
diffamatore,  <  LL.  as  if  *dtffamator,  <  L.  atja- 
mare,  defame:  see  defame.]  A  defamer;  a 
slanderer;  a  calumniator. 

We  should  keep  in  pay  a  brigade  of  hunters  to  ferret 

out  defamators,  and  to  clear  the  nation  of  this  noxioas 

vermin,  as  once  we  did  of  wolves.  ,  ,      „„ 

Gentleman  Imtructei,  p.  6». 

defamatory  (de-fam'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  F-  diffamor 
toire  =  Sp.  difamatorio  =  Pg.  It.  diffamatono, 
<  ML.  diffamatorius,  <  L.  diffamare,  defame:  see 
defame.]  Containing  defamation;  calumnious, 
slanderous;  libelous;  injurious  to  reputation, 
as,  defamatory  words  or  writings. 

The  most  eminent  sin  is  the  spreading  of  i'H^'f^ 
reports.  Oom'nment  of  the  Tongiu- 


defamatory 

Abuse  is  still  mucli  more  convenient  than  argument,  and 
tlie  most  effective  form  of  abuse  in  a  civilized  age  is  a  de- 
famatory nickname.    H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  6. 

defame  (df-fam'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  defamed, 
ppr.  defaming.  [<  ME.  defamen,  diffamen,  < 
OF.  defamer,  deffam^,  desfamer,  diffamer,  F. 
diffamer  =  Pr.  Pg.  diffamar  =  Sp.  difamar  = 
It.  diffamare,  <  L.  diffamare,  spread  abroad  a 
report,  esp.  an  ill  report,  defame,  malign,  <  dis- 
priv.  +  fama,  a  report :  see  fame.  The  prefix 
is  thus  for  L.  dis- ;  but  of.  LL.  defamatus,  dis- 
honored, defamis,  infamous.]  1.  To  slander  or 
calumniate,  as  by  uttering  or  publishing  mali- 
ciously something  which  tends  to  injure  the 
reputation  or  interests  of ;  speak  evil  of ;  dis- 
honor by  false  reports. 

Being  defamed,  we  intreat.  1  Cor.  iv.  13. 

If  you  are  unjustly  defamed  and  reproached,  consider 
what  contumelies  and  disgraces  the  Son  of  God  underwent 
for  you.  StUlingfteet,  Sermons,  I,  vi. 

And  who  unlcnown  defa/me  me,  let  them  be 
,    Scribblers  or  peers,  alike  are  mob  to  me. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  139. 

2.  To  charge ;   accuse ;  especially,  to  accuse 
falsely.     [Archaic] 

Kebecca  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  defamM  of  sorcery  practised  on 
the  person  of  a  noble  knight.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxxviii. 

3.  To  degrade ;  bring  into  disrepute ;  make  in- 
famous. 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman. 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan. , 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxi. 
=  Syn.  1.  CaluTnniate,  Slander,  etc.    ^ee  asperse. 
defamet  (de-fam'),  n.     [<  ME.  defame,  also  dif- 
fame,  n.,  <  OF.  diffame  (also  defamie,  <  LL. 
diffamia),  infamy;  from  the  verb.]     Infamy; 
disgrace. 
So  ought  all  taytours  that  true  knighthood  shame  .  .  . 
From  all  brave  knights  be  banlsht  with  defaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  38. 

defamed  (de-famd'),  p.  a.     1.  Slandered  or  li- 
beled.— 3.  In  feer.,  deprived  of  its  tail:  said  of 
a  beast  used  as  a  bearing.    Also  diffamed. 
defamer  (de-fa'mer),  n.    A  slanderer;  libeler; 
detractor ;  calumniator. 
The  scandalous  inclination  of  defamers. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 
defaming  (de-fa'ming),  n.   The  practice  of  defa- 
mation; slander;  calumny. 

They  feed  upon  opinions,  errors,  dreams. 

And  make  'em  truths  ;'"they  draw  a  nourishment 

Out  of  defamings,  grow  upon  disgraces. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Philaster,  iii.  2. 

defamingly  (df-fa'ming-li),  adv.  In  a  slander- 
ous manner. 
defamoust  (def'a-mus),  a.  [<  LL.  defamis,  in- 
famous, <  de-  priv.  +  fama,  fame:  see  defame, 
and  cf.  infamous.']  Conveying  defamation; 
slanderous. 
Defamous  words.  Holinsked,  Chron.,  II.  sig.  Kk  1. 

defatigablet  (df-fat'i-ga-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *de- 
fatigabilis,  <  defatigare,  tire  out :  see  defatigate.'] 
Liable  to  be  wearied. 

We  were  all  made  on  set  purpose  defatigcLhle,  so  that  all 
degrees  of  life  might  have  their  existence. 

Glanoitle,  Pre-existence  of  Souls. 

defatigatef  (de-fat'i-gat),  v.  t.     [<  L.  defatiga- 
tus,  pp.  of  defatigare  (>  It.  defatigare),  tire  out, 
weary,  (.  de  +  fatigare,  tire,  fatigue:  see  fa- 
tigue.']   To  weary  or  tire. 
Which  defatigating  hill.    Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  200. 

defatigationf  (df-fat-i-ga'shon), m.  "Weariness; 
faint-heartedness. 

Another  reprehension  of  this  colour  is  in  respect  of  de- 
fatigation,  which  makes  perseverance  of  greater  dignity 
than  inception.  Bacon,  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  ii. 

default  (de-faif),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  de- 
famt,  defaute;  <  ME.  defaulte,  prop,  and  usually 
defaute,  <  OP.  defaute^effaute,  defalte,  defaulte, 
deffaulte,  P.  defaut  =  Pr.  defauta  =  It.  diffalta,  < 
ML.  defalta,  for  *diffalUta,  a  deficiency,  failure, 
prop.  fern.  pp.  of  *diffaUire,  *defaUere  (>  ult.  E. 
defail),  faU,  <  L.  dis-  or  de-,  away,  +fallere,  fail : 
see  fail,  and  cf .  fault.  ]  1 .  A  failing  or  failure ; 
an  omission  of  that  which  ought  to  be  done; 
neglect  to  do  what  duty,  obligation,  or  law  re- 
quires; speoifloally,  in  law,  a  failure  to  perform 
a  reqmred  act  in  a  lawsuit  within  the  required 
time,  as  to  plead  or  appear  in  court,  or  omission 
to  meet  a  pecuniary  obligation  when  due. 

And  yf  he  f ynde  30W  in  defaute  and  with  the  false  holde," 

Hit  shal  sitte  goure  soules  ful  soure  at  the  laste. 

Piers  Plourman  (C),  iii.  163. 

let  patrons  take  heed,  for  they  shall  answer  for  all  the 
souls  that  perish  through  their  defaidt. 

Latimer,  6th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

To  admit  the  boy's  claim  without  enquiry  was  impos- 
sible; and  those  who  called  themselves  his  parents  had 
iii»(lwenquiry  impossible.  Jadgraeht  must  therefore  go 
against  him  by  default.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 
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The  only  question  left  for  us  of  the  North  was,  whether 
we  should  suffer  the  cause  of  the  Nation  to  go  by  dtfault, 
or  mamtain  its  existence  by  the  argument  of  cannon  and 
™"sket.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Essays,  p.  94. 

2.  Lack;  want;  failure;  defect. 
AUe  these  fill  by  stroke  of  spere  for  defaute  of  horse. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  220. 

Cooks  could  make  artificial  birds  ...  in  default  of  the 

real  ones.  Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 

3.  A  fault;  an  offense;  a  misdeed;  a  wrong  act. 
Never  shal  he  more  his  wyf  raistriste. 
Though  he  the  soth  of  hir  defaute  wiste. 

ChMucer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  84. 
And  pardon  crav'd  for  his  so  rash  default. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  21. 
Thine  own  defaults  did  urge 
This  two-fold  punishment :  the  mill,  the  scourge. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  4. 
4t.  In  hunting,  a  lost  scent. 

The  houndes  hadde  overshot  hym  alle, 
And  were  on  a  defaulte  yfalle. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  384. 
Judgment  by  default,  a  judgment  against  one  by  rea- 
son of  his  failure  to  plead,  or  to  appear  in  court.  He  is 
then  said  to  mjfer  default,  or  to  be  in  default. 
default  (de-f41t'),  V.  [<  ME.  defauten,  fail,  be 
exhausted,  <  defaute,  n. :  see  default,  «.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  fail  in  fulfilling  or  satisfying  an 
engagement,  claim,  or  obligation;  especially, 
to  fail  in  meeting  a  legal  or  pecuniary  obliga- 
tion at  the  proper  time,  as  appearance  in  court, 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  accounting  for 
funds  intrusted  to  one's  care :  as,  a  defaulting 
defendant  or  debtor;  he  has  defaulted  on  his 
bond,  or  in  his  trust. 

"NoVv  then!"  Mr.  Pancks  would  say  to  a  defaulting 
lodger.  '*  Pay  up  !    Come  on  ! " 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  II.  xiii. 
2t.  To  fail  in  duty ;  offend. 

Pardon  crav'd  .  .  . 
That  he  gainst  courtesie  so  fowly  did  default. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  21. 
But  if  in  due  prevention  you  default. 
How  blind  are  you  that  were  forewarn'd  before ! 

Greene,  James  IV.,  iii. 
3t.  To  omit ;  neglect. 
Defaulting,  unnecessary,  and  partial  discourses.  . 

Hales,  Sermon  on  Itom.  xiv.  1. 

II,  trans.  If.  To  fail  in  the  performance  of. 
What  they  have  defaulted  toward  him. 

Milton.  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

2.  In  law,  to  declare  (a  defendant)  in  default 
and  enter  judgment  against  (him). 
defaulter  (de-fal'ter),  n.  One  who  makes  de- 
fault; one  who  fails  to  fulfil  an  obligation  or  a 
duty  of  any  kind ;  especially,  one  who  fails  to 
appear  in  court  when  required,  or  to  pay  a  debt 
when  due,  or  to  make  proper  returns  of  funds 
intrusted  to  his  care. 

The  day  hath  been  wholly  taken  up  in  calling  the  house 
over.  The  defaulters  are  to  be  called  over  again  this  day 
se'nnight,  and  then  they,  and  all  who  shall  absent  them- 
selves in  the  mean  time,  are  to  be  proceeded  against. 

Marvell,  Works,  I.  57. 

"Pay  up!  Come  on!"   "Ihaven't  got  it,"  Mr.  Pancks's 

defaulter  would  reply.         Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  II.  xiii. 

defanltiveti  «■     [ME.  defautif,  <  OP.  defauUf, 

<  defaute,  default.]    Defective ;  imperfect. 
Y  am  .  .  .  defautiyf  in  lippis.  T^ycUf,  Ex.  vi.  12. 

defaultlesst,  a.  [ME.  defautles;  <  default  + 
-less.']  Free  from  fault,  failing,  or  imperfec- 
tion; perfect. 

AUe  fayrnes  of  this  lyfe  here  .  .  . 
That  any  man  myght  ordayne  defautles. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  8697. 

defaulturet,  «•     [<  default  -*-  -ure.]     Failure. 
To  admit  some  other  person  or  persons  to  have  the 
share  of  such  defaulture. 

The  Great  Level  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  317). 

defautef,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  default. 
defet,  a.    -An  obsolete  form  of  deaf. 
defeasance   (de-fe'zans),   n.      [Formerly  also 
defeizance;  <  dP.  defeisance,  a  rendering  void, 

<  defeisant,  defaisant,  desfaisant,  ppr.  of  defaire, 
desfaire,  P.  defaire,  render  void,  undo ;  see  de- 
feat] If.  An  undoing;  ruin;  defeat;  over- 
throw. 

Being  arrived  where  that  champion  stout 
After  his  foes  defeasaunce  did  remaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  12. 

2.  A  rendering  null  and  void. — 3.  In  law,  a 
condition  relating  to  a  deed  or  otherinstrument, 
on  performance  of  which  the  instrument  is  to 
be  defeated  or  rendered  void;  or  a  collateral 
deed  (in  full,  a  deed  of  defeasance),  made  at  the 
same  time  with  a  conveyance,  containing  condi- 
tions on  the  performance  of  which  the  estate 
created  may  be  defeated. 
defeasanced  (df-fe'zanst),  a.  Liable  to  be  for- 
feited; subject  to  defeasance. 
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defeaset  (de-fez'),  «•  *•  [ME.  defesen,  defeisen, 
evolved  from  defesance,  defeasance,  defeasance : 
see  defeasance.    Ct.  defeat.]     1.  To  forfeit. 

Twenty  shillings  Scots  he  be  defeased  to  the  defender. 
Hewbyth,  Supp.,  Dec,  p.  499.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  To  discharge ;  free  from ;  acquit  of. 

He  has  charteris  to  defese  him  tharof. 

Act  Dom.  Com.,  A.  1478,  p.  22.    (Jamieson.) 

defeasible  (de-fe'zi-bl),  a.     [<  AF.  defeasible; 
as  defease  +  -zble.]    That  may  be  abrogated  or 
annulled. 
He  came  to  the  crown  by  a  defeanble  title. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

defeasibleness  (df-fe'zi-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  defeasible. 

defeat  (df-fef),  »•  *•  [<  ME.  defeten,  deffeten, 
defaitenip-p.  *defeted,  deffeted,  also  defet,  as  adj., 
after  OP.:  see  first  quot.),  <  AP.  defeter,  de- 
feater,  annul,  imdo,  <  AP.  defet,  OF.  defait,  def- 
fait,  desfait,  desfeit  (ML.  defactus,  diffactus,  dis- 
factus),  pp.  of  defaire,  deffaire,  desfaire,  P.  d4- 
faire  =  Sp.  deshacer  ='Pg.  desfazer,  <  ML. 
defacere,  diffacere,  disfacere,  undo,  annul,  de- 
feat, ruin,  destroy,  <  L.  de-  or  dis-  priv.  + 
facere,  do ;  being  of  the  same  ult.  formation 
as  L.  deficere,  fail :  see  deficient,  and  cf .  defeat, 
».,  which,  as  compared  with  defect,  re.,  connects 
the  notions  of  '  undoing '  and  'failure.'  Cf .  also 
defease,  defeasance.]  If.  To  undo;  do  away 
with ;  deprive  of  vigor,  prosperity,  health,  life, 
or  value ;  ruin ;  destroy. 

And  of  hymself  ymagyned  he  ofte 
To  be  defet  and  pale  and  waxen  lesse 
Than  he  was  wont.        Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  618. 
Pindarus  maketh  an  observation,  that  great  and  sudden 
fortune  for  the  most  part  defeateth  men. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  291. 
His  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 
Defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  heard. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 
[In  the  last  extract  there  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  defeat- 
ure, 2.] 

Specifically — 2.  In  law,  to  annul;  render  null 
and  void :  as,  to  defeat  a  title  to  an  estate.  See 
defeasance,  3. — 3.  To  deprive  of  something  ex- 
pected, desired,  or  striven  for,  by  some  antago- 
nistic action  or  influence :  applied  to  persons. 
The  escheators  defeated  the  right  heir  of  his  succession. 

HaUam.. 

4.  To  frustrate;  prevent  the  success  of ;  make 
of  no  effect ;  thwart :  applied  to  things. 

Then  mayest  thou  for  me  defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahitho- 
phel.  2  Sam.  xv.  34. 

A  man  who  commits  a  crime  defeats  the  end  of  his  ex- 
istence. Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  223. 

5.  To  overcome  in  a  contest  of  any  kind,  as 
a  battle,  fight,  game,  debate,  .competition,  or 
election;  vanquish;  conquer;  overthrow;  rout; 
beat :  as,  to  defeat  an  army ;  to  defeat  an  op- 
posing candidate ;  to  'defeat  one's  opponent  at 
chess. 

For  to  draw  the  King  on,  it  was  given  out  that  the  Pope 
had  defeated  all  Manfred's  Forces.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  86. 
=Syil.  5.  Beat,  Overpower,  Overwhelm,  Defeat,  Discomfit, 
Rout,  Overthrow,  conquer.  Beat  is  a  general,  somewhat 
indefinite,  but  vigoroxis  word,  covering  the  othera.  Over- 
power and  overwhelm  are  the  least  discreditable  to  the 
one  that  loses  in  the  struggle;  ouerpoi/fer  is  least  perma- 
nent in  its  effects.  To  overpower  is  to  overcome  by  su- 
periority of  strength  or  numbers,  but  the  disadvantage 
may  be  changed  Ijy  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  To 
overwhelm  is  to  bear  down  utterly,  to  sweep  clear  away 
by  superior  strength.  Defeat  is  to  overcome  or  get  the 
better  of  in  some  kind  of  contest,  and  implies  less  discredit, 
but  generally  greater  disaster,  to  the  defeated  party  than 
beat :  as,  that  army  is  considered  beaten  which  withdraws 
JErom  the  field.  Defeat  implies  a  serious  disadvantage,  be- 
cause it  applies  more  often  to  large  numbers  engaged.  Dis- 
comfit has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  except  in  its  sec- 
ondary sense  of  foiling,  etc. ;  in  that  it  expresses  a  com- 
paratively complete  and  mortifying  defeat.  Bout  is  to 
defeat  and  drive  oft'  the  field  in  confusion.  Overthrow  is 
the  most  decisive  and  final  of  these  words ;  it  naturally 
applies  only  to  great  persons,  concerns,  armies,  etc.  See 
conquer. 
And  though  mine  arms  should  conquer  twenty  worlds. 
There's  a  lean  fellow  beats  all  conquerors. 

Deicker,  Old  Fortunatus. 
Our  Conquerour  whom  I  now 
Of  force  believe  almighty,  since  no  less 
Than  such  could  have  o^erpower'd  such  force  as  ours. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  146. 
There  the  companions  of  his  tall,  o'erwhelm'd 
"With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire. 
He  soou-discerns.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  76. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  and  Hotspur  defeated  the 
Scots  at  Homildon,  .  .  .  and  in  that  victoiy  crowned  the 
series  of  their  services  to  Henry  [IV.], 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  307. 
Did  the  discomfited  champions  of  Freedom  fail? 

Sumner,  Speed!  against  the  Slave  Power. 
The  armies  of  Charles  were  eveiywhere  routed,  his  fast- 
nesses stormed,  his  paity  humbled  and  subjugated. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
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I  have  never  yet  been  overthroicn. 

And  thou  hast  overthrown  me,  and  ray  pride 

la  bi'okeD  down,  for  Enid  sees  my  fall. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

defeat  (de-fef),  n.  [<  defeat,  v.  Cf.  F.  de- 
faite,  OF.  defaitte,  defaite,  defaicte,  deffaite,  des- 
faicte,  f.,  defeat,  ruin,  deprivation,  defaif,  de- 
faict,  desfait,  m.,  evil,  misfortune,  <  L.  defec- 
tiis,  failure,  want,  defect,  JIL.  also  defeat,  ruin, 

<  L.  deflcere,  pp.  defectus,  fail:  see  defect,  »., 
and  defeat,  v.  Defeat,  n.,  is  thus  ult.  nearly 
the  same  as  defect;  but  in  E.  it  depends  direct- 
ly upon  the  verb.]  If.  An  undoing;  ruin;  de- 
struction. 

And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

2.  In  law,  the  act  of  annulling,  or  of  render- 
ing null  and  void;  annulment:  as,  the  defeat 
of  a  title. — 3.  The  act  of  depriving  a  person 
of  something  expected,  desired,  or  striven  for, 
by  some  antagonistic  action  or  influence. 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot. 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

4.  The  act  or  result  of  overcoming  in  a  eon- 
test,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  person  over- 
come ;  overthrow ;  vanquishment ;  rout :  as,  to 
inflict  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  enemy. 

Losing  he  wins,  because  his  name  will  be 
Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  durst  contend  with  me. 

Dryden,  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  1.  28. 

A  defeat  like  that  of  Culloden.  Bancroft. 

defeaturef  (df-fe'^ur),  n.    [<  OF.  deffaiture,  def- 

fature,  deffaicturej'xma,  destruction,  disguise, 

<  defaite,  desfaite,  defeat,  ruin,  destruction :  see 
defeat  and  -ure,  and  cf.  feature,  to  which  de- 
feature, re.,  2,  and  defeature,  v.,  are  now  re- 
ferred.]    1.  Overthrow;  defeat. 

The  inequality  of  our  powers  will  yield  me 
Nothing  but  loss  in  their  defeature. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  i.  2. 
The  king  of  Parthia, 
Famous  in  his  defeature  of  the  Crassi, 
Offer'd  him  his  protection. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  i.  1. 

2.  Disfigurement;  disguise. 

Careful  hours,  with  Time's  deformed  hand. 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  ray  face. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ,.  1. 

defeature  (de-fe'tur),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
featured, ppr.  defeaturing.  [<  OF.  deffaiturer, 
deffacturer,  desfaiturer,  disfigure,  disgmse,  <. 
deffaiture,  disfigurement,  disguise:  see  defea- 
ture, ».]  To  disfigure;  deform;  distort;  dis- 
guise. 

Events  defeatured  by  exaggeration. 

Fennell,  Proceedings  at  Paris. 

Features,  when  defeatured  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

De  Quincey. 

defecate  (def'f-kat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  defecated, 
ppr.  defecating.  [<  L.  defiecatus,  pp.  of  defce- 
care  (>  F.  dSfiquer  =  Sp.  Pg.  defecar  =  It.  de- 
ficare),  cleanse  from  dregs,  purify,  refine,  <  de, 
away,  +  fwx  (fcec-),  dregs,  lees,  sediment :  see 
fceces,  fecaf]  I.  trans.  1.  To  purify;  clarify; 
clear  from  dregs  or  impurities ;  refine. 

To  defecate  the  dark  and  muddy  oil  of  amber. 

Boyle,  Hist.  Firraness. 

2.  To  purify  from  admixture ;  clear ;  purge  of 
extraneous  matter. 

All  perfections  of  the  Creatures  are  in  the  Creator  more 
defecated  and  perfect.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  3. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  this  select  company  of  ancients 
[Classics]  that  their  works  are  defecated  of  all  turbid  mix- 
ture of  contemporaneousness,  and  have  become  to  us  pure 
literature.  Lowell,  Among  ray  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  177. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  become  clear  or  freed  from 
impurities;  clarify. 

It  [the  air]  soon  began  to  defecate,  and  to  depose  these 
particles.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  void  excrement. 
defecate  (def'f-kat),  a.     [<  L.  defcecatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]     Purged  from  dregs;  clarified; 
defecated. 

Prayer  elevated  and  raade  intense  by  a  defecate  and  pure 
spirit,  not  laden  with  the  burden  of  meat  and  vapours. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  18S6),  I,  236. 

This  liquor  was  very  defecate,  and  of  a  pleasing  golden 
colour.  Boyle,  Spring  of  the  Air. 

defecation  (def-f-ka'shon),  ».  [=¥.  defecation 
=  Sp.  defeeadon  =  Fg.'defecafSo  =  It.  defeca- 
cioiie,  <  LL.  defcecatio{n-),  <  defcecare,  defecate : 
see  defecate.']  1 .  The  act  or  process  of  separat- 
ing from  lees  or  dregs ;  a  cleansiug  from  impuri- 
ties or  foreign  matter ;  clarification. 

The  spleen  and  liver  are  obstructed  in  their  offices  of 
defecation,  whence  vicious  and  dreggish  blood. 

Harvey,  Consumptions. 
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2.  I'he  act  of  discharging  the  faeces;  the  act 
of  evacuating  the  bowels. —  3.  Figuratively, 
purification  from  what  is  gross  or  low. 

He  was  afterwards  an  hungry  (said  the  Evangelist),  and 
his  abstinence  from  meat  might  be  a  defecation  of  his 
faculties,  and  an  opportunity  of  prayer. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  i.  §  9. 

defecator  (deff-ka-tor),  «.  One  who  or  that 
which  cleanses, "clarifies,  or  purifies ;  specifical- 
ly, in  sugar-manuf,  an  apparatus  for  purifying 
the  raw  syrup,  steam-heated  pans  or  filters,  or  appara- 
tus in  which  a  spray  of  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  sulphurous-acid  gas,  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 
defect  (de-fekf),  n.  [<  ME.  defaicte  (<  OP.  de- 
fait,  defdict,  deffait:  see  defeat,  n.),  also  defect, 
deffect=S'p.  defecto='Pg.  defeito  =  lt,  defetto,di- 
fetto  =  T>.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  defect,  <  L.  defectus,  a 
failure,  lack,  <  deficere,  pp.  defectus,  fail,  lack, 
orig.  trans.,  undo  (cf.  OP.  defaire,  undo,  defeat: 
see  defeat),  <  de-  priv.  +  facere,  do.  Hence 
(from  L.  deficere)  deficit,  deficient,  etc.]  Want 
or  lack  of  anything;  especially,  the  lack  of 
something  which  is  essential  to  perfection  or 
completeness;  a  fault;  a  blemish;  an  imper- 
fection :  as,  a  defect  in  timber ;  a  defect  in  the 
organs  of  hearing  or  seeing ;  a  defect  of  memory 
or  judgment. 

An  hidde  defaicte  is  sumtyme  in  nature 
Under  covert,  and  thereof  thus  thowe  lere. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3. 
A  complete  self-sufficient  Country,  where  there  is  rather 
a  Superfluity  than  Defect  of  any  thing. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  15. 
Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know. 
Make  use  of  every  friend — and  every  foe. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  213. 
Either  sex  alone 
Is  half  itself,  and  in  true  marriage  lies 
Nor  equal,  nor  unequal ;  each  fulfils 
Defect  in  each.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

=Syn.  Deficiency,  lack,  insufficiency,  failure,  error,  flaw. 
defect  (de-fekf),  V.    [<  L.  defectus,  pp.  of  defi- 
cere, fail:  see  defect,  Ji.]     I.  intrans.  1.  To  be 
or  become  deficient;  fail.     [Bare.] 

I  looke  on  this  [the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  York]  as  a 
greate  stroke  to  y«  poore  Church  of  England,  now  in  this 
defecting  period.  Evelyn,  Diary,  April  15, 1686. 

2.  To  desert ;  revolt.     [Bare.] 

The  native  troops  and  gunners  defected;  he  was  obliged 
to  make  a  painful  and  disastrous  retreat. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  280. 

Il.t  trans.  To  affect  injuriously;  hurt;  im- 
pair; spoil. 
None  can  ray  life  defect. 

Troubles  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1639). 
Defected  honour  never  more 
Is  to  be  got  againe. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  v,  28. 

defectt  (de-fekt'),  a.    [<  L.  defectus,  pp.  of  defi- 
cere, fail:"  see  defect,  re.]    Defective. 
Their  service  was  defect  and  lame.  Taylor,  1630. 

defectibility  (df-fek-ti-biri-ti),  re.  [=  Pg.  de- 
fectihilidade ;  as  defectible  "+  -ity :  see  -bility.l 
Deficiency;  imperfection.     [Rare.] 

Point  a  moral.with  the  defectibility  of  certitude. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  338. 

defectible  (df-fek'ti-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  defecUble 
=  Pg.  defectivel,  <  ML.  as  if  *defectibilis,  <  L. 
defectus,  pp.  of  deficere,  fail  (see  defect,  v.),  +  B. 
-ihle."]    Lacking;  deficient;  needy.     [Rare.] 

The  extraordinary  persons  thus  highly  favoured  were 
for  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  a  defectible  condition. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

defection  (df-fek'shon),  n.  [=  F.  defection  = 
Sp.  defeccioii  ='Pg.  defea^ao  =  It.  defeeione,  < L. 
defectio(n-),  lack,  failure,  desertion,  <  deficere, 
pp.  defectus,  lack,  fail:  see  defect.2  1.  Alack; 
a  failure ;  especially,  failure  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  or  obligation. —  2.  The  act  of 
abandoning  a  person  or  a  cause  to  which  one  is 
bound  by  allegiance  or  duty,  or  to  which  one 
has  attached  himself ;  a  falling  away ;  apostasy ; 
backsliding. 

I  am  ashamed  at  i^he  rabbinical  interpretation  of  the 
Jews  upon  the  Old  Testament,  as  much  as  their  defection 
from  the  New.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  25. 

All  who  have  been  true  to  Him  in  times  of  trial  and  de- 
fection will  have  their  portion  for  ever  in  the  Church  tri- 
umphant.   Bp.  Chr,  Wordsworth,  Church  of  Ireland,-  p.  323. 

Boscan  preferred  to  write  in  the  Castilian ;  and  his  de- 
fection from  his  native  dialect  became,  in  some  sort,  the 
seal  of  its  fate.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  438. 

defectionist  (de-fek'shon-ist),  n.  [<  defection 
+  -wi.]  One  who  practises  or  advocates  defec- 
tion.   Imp.  Diet.     [Bare.] 

defectioust  (df-fek'shus),  a.  [<  defection  + 
-OMS.]  Having  defects ;  defective;  imperfect; 
faulty. 

Perchance  in  some  one  defections  peece  we  may  find  a 
blemish.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
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defective  (de-fek'tiv),  a.  and  /(.  [<  OF.  defcc- 
tif,  deffecUfi  F.  defectif  ==  Sp.  Pg.  defecUvo  = 
It.  defetiivo,  difettioo,  <  LL.  defectivus,  imper- 
fect, <  L.  defectus,  pp.  of  deficere,  lack,  fell: 
see  defect.2  I.  a.  1.  Having  defect  or  flaw 
of  any  kind;  imperfect;  incomplete;  lacking- 
faulty. 

To  be  naturally  defective  in  those  faculties  which  are 

essential  and  necessary  to  that  work  which  is  under  our 

hand,  is  a  great  discoiu-ageinent.         Donne,  Sermons,  V. 

Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notoriously  defective  in 

giving  proper  sentiments  to  the  persons  they  introduce. 

Addison. 
All  human  systems  are  necessarily  defective.    They  par- 
take of  the  limits  of  the  human  mind. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  6. 
The  machinery  by  which  ideas  are  to  be  conveyed  from 
one  person  to  another  is  as  yet  rude  and  defective. 

Macaulay,  Dryden. 

Specifically — 2.  In  gram.,  wanting  some  of  the 
usual  forms  of  declension  or  conjugation :  as, 
a  defective  noun  or  verb — Defective  fllth,  in  mu- 
jfic,  an  interval  containing  a  semitone  less  than  the  perfect 
fifth.— Defective  hyperbola.  Same  as  deficient  hyper- 
bola (which  see,  under  deficient). — Defective  syllogism, 
in  logic,  a  syllogism  in  the  statement  of  which  one  of  the 
premises  of  the  conclusion  is  omitted.  =  Syil.  1.  Deficient, 
Defective,  incomplete,  inadequate,  insufficient.  In  the 
separation  of  the  first  two  words,  defective  generally  takes 
the  sense  of  lacking  some  important  or  essential  quality; 
deficient,  that  of  lacking  in  quantity :  as,  defective  teeth, 
timber,  character ;  deficient  supplies,  means,  intellect 
The  same  diflfereuce  is  found  between  deficiency  and  de- 
fectiveness. 

They  who  are  defective  in  matter  endeavour  to  make 
amends  with  words, 

Montaigne,  Essays,  tr.  by  Cotton,  3d  ed.,  xxv. 
Deficient  as  was,  in  many  respects,  the  education  im- 
parted by  Charles  Albert  to  his  children,  they  were  Ijrouglit 
up  to  be  brave,  honest,  and  truthful. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  52. 

II.  re.  Apersonwho  is  characterized  by  some 
special  mental,  moral,  or  physical  defect ;  spe- 
cifically, one  who  is  deficient  in  one  or  more  of 
the  physical  senses  or  powers. 

She  [Laura  Bridgman]  is  not  apt,  like  many  defectives, 
to  fall  asleep  if  left  alone  or  unemployed. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  267. 

The  psychology  of  the  criminal  and  other  classes  of  de- 
fectives. Science,  VL  413. 

defectively  (de-fek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  defective 
manner;  imperfectly. 

Fabius  Maxiraus  is  reprehfihded  by  Polybius  for  defec- 
tively writing  the  Punicke  warres.      Speed,  The  Proenie. 

defectiveness  (df-fek'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  defective  ;  "imperfection ;  faultiness. 

The  unfitness  and  defectiveness  of  an  unconjugal  mind. 

Milton,  Divorce,  i. 

defectless  (de-fekt'les),  a.  [<  defect  +  -less.'] 
Without  defect;  perfect. 

An  absolutely  defectless  memory. 

S.  L.  Clemens,  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  485. 

defectuosityt  (de-f ek-tu-os'j-ti),  re.  [=  F.  d^fec- 
tuosM  (=  Pr.  defectuositat  =  It.  difettuositd,),  < 
L..  as  if  *defectuosita(t-)s,  <  "defectuosus,  defec- 
tive: see  defectuous.]  Defectiveness;  faulti- 
ness.    W.  Montague. 

defectuoiist  (df-fek'tu-us),  a.  [=  P.  d4fectuetix 
=  Pr.  defectuos  =  Sp.'Pg.  defectuoso  =  It.  difet- 
tuoso,<  L.  as  if  *defectuosus,  <  defectus (defeetur), 
defect:  see  defect,  re.]    Full  of  defects. 

Nothing  in  Nature,  or  in  Providence,  that  is  scant  or 
defectuous,  can  be  stable  or  lasting.  Barrow,  Works,  II.  xv. 

defedationt  (def-f-da'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  defce- 
datio\n-),  <  LL.  de/osdare,  defile,  <  de-  +  fwdare, 
foul,  <  fmdus,  foul.]  Pollution ;  the  act  of  mak- 
ing filthy.     Bentley. 

de&nce,  defenceless,  etc.    See  defense,  etc. 

defend  (de-fend'),  v.  [<  ME.  defenden,  also  dif- 
fenden,  <  "OF.  defendre,  desfendre,  F.  difendre, 
defend,  forbid,  interdict,  =  Sp.  Pg.  defender  ■= 
It.  defendere,  difendere,  <  L.  defendere,  ward  off, 
repel,  avert,  defend,  <  de,  down,  away,  +  "fen- 
dere,  strike,  only  in  comp.  defendere  and  offen- 
dere;  cf.  G-r.  dsivuv,  strike.  Ct  fend,  apheretic 
form  of  defend  and  offend.]  1.  trans.  1.  To- 
drive  off  or  away;  thrust  back;  fend  or  ward 
off;  repel.     [Now  only  Scotch.] 

To  saue  man  sanies  he  sail  be  send 
And  all  fals  trowth  he  sail  difende. 

Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  67. 

And  all  the  margent  round  about  was  sett 
With  shady  Laurell  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beames.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  xn.  orf. 

2.  To  forbid ;  prohibit ;  f orefend.    [Now  rare.] 

Oure  Lord  defended  hem,  that  thei  scholde  not  telle 

that  Avisioun,  til  that  he  were  rysen  from  Datlie  to  byi. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  !»• 

The  use  of  wine  in  some  places  is  defended  by  customs- 
or  laws.  sirW.TempH' 
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The  plague  is  much  in  Amsterdam,  and  we  in  lear  of  it 
here,  wliich  God  defend.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  63. 

The  beggars  were  numerous  (spite  of  notice-boards  de- 
fending all  mendicity).  Fraser'e  Mag. 

3.  To  ward  off  attack  from;  guard  against  as- 
sault or  injury ;  shield :  as,  to  defend  a  fortress. 

How  shulde  treuthe  not  kepe  hem  that  stonden  thus  to 
defenden  treuthe  ? 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  406. 

I  pray  yow,  and  requyre  be  the  leith  that  ye  me  owen, 
that  ye  helpe  me  to  diffende  my  londe  yef  he  me  assawte 
with  werre.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  69. 

I  haue  seene  one  (satth  our  Author)  take  a  man  aliue, 
and  defend  himselfe  with  this  his  prisoner,  as  it  were 
with  a  Target.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  840, 

There  arose  to  defend  Israel  Tola  the  son  of  Puah. 

Judges  X.  1. 

4.  To  vindicate;  uphold;  maintain  by  force,  ar- 
gument, or  evidence :  as,  to  defend  one's  rights 
and  privileges;  to  defend  a  cause  or  claim  at 
law. 

Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right. 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  aims. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1. 
"We  use  alsoe,  almost  at  the  end  of  everie  word,  to  wryte 
an  idle  e.    This  sum  defend  not  to  be  idle,  because  it  af- 
fectes  the  voual  before  the  consonant. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographic  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 
But  for  the  execution  of  King  Charles  in  particular,  I 
will  not  now  xindertake  to  defend  it. 

Macaxday,  Conversation  between  Cowley  and  Milton. 
Thou  might'st  defend 
The  thesis  which  thy  words  intend — 
That  to  begin  implies  to  end. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

=Syn.  3.  Protect,  Shelter,  etc.  (see  heep),  guard,  shield. — 
4.  Maintain,  Vindicate,  etc.    See  assert. 

II.  intrans.  In  law,  to  make  opposition ;  en- 
ter or  make  defense :  as,  the  party  comes  into 
court,  defends,-  and  says. 

"When  the  Marquise  Desmoines  received  ...  a  letter 
announcing  that  the  defendants  in  the  case  of  Desmoines 
vs.  Lancaster  declined  to  defend,  she  uttered  a  sharp  cry 
and  di'opped  the  letter.  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  "p.  387. 

defeudable  (de-fen'da-bl),  a.  [<  defend  + 
-able.']    Capable  of  being  defended. 

defendant  (df-fen'dant),  a.  and  n.  [<  OP. 
defendant,  deffendant,"F.  defendant,  ppr.  of  de- 
feiidre,  defend:  see  defend  and  -owA.]  I.  a. 
If.  Defensive;  proper  for  defense. 

To  line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war. 

With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4. 

2.  In  law,  making  defense ;  being  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  defendant:  as,  the  party  defendant. 

Now  growling,  spluttering,  wauling,  such  a  clutter, 
'Tis  just  like  puss  defendant  in  a  gutter. 

Dryden,  King  and  Queen,  Epil. 

II.  n.  If.  One  who  defends  against  an  assail- 
ant, or  against  the  approach  of  evil  or  danger ; 
a  defender. 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat. 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 

High  towers,  out  of  which  the  Komans  might  more  con- 
veniently fight  with  the  defendants  on  the  wall. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Mathematical  Magic. 

2.  In  tow,  a  party  sued  in  a  court  of  law,  whe- 
ther in  a  civil  or  a  criminal  proceeding ;  one  who 
is  summoned  into  court,  that  he  may  have 
opportunity  to  defend,  deny,  or  oppose  the  de- 
mand or  charge,  and  maintain  his  own  right. 

defendee(de-fen-de'),».  l<  defend +  -ee'^. 2  One 
who  is  defended.     [Rare.] 

defender  (de-fen'd6r),  n.  [<  ME.  defendour, 
defender,  <  OP.  defendeor,  defendeur,  P.  dAfen- 
deur  (=  Pr.  defendedor  =  OSp.  Pg.  defendedor 
=  It.  difenditore),  defender,  <  defendre,  defend : 
see  defend.]  1.  One  who  defends;  One  who 
protects  from  injury ;  a  champion. 

Men  always  knew  that  when  force  and  injury  was  offer- 
ed, they  might  be  defenders  of  themselves. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 

2.  One  who  maintains,  supports,  or  vindicates 
by  force  or  argument. — 3.  In  Scots  law,  the 
defendant ;  the  party  against  whom  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  process  or  action  are  directed.— De- 
fender of  the  Faith  (translation  of  Latin  Fidei  Defen- 
sor), a  title  peculiar  to  the  sovereigns  of  England,  con- 
ferred by  Pope  Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIIL  in  1621,  as  a  reward 
for  writing  against  Luther,  confirmed  by  Pope  Clement 
VII.  and  withdrawn  later,  but  restored  by  Parliament, 
and  used  by  the  sovereigns  of  England  ever  since.  Ab- 
breviated D.  F.  and  (for  the  Latin  form  Fidei  Defensor) 
F.D. 

defendress  (de-f en'dres), «.  [<  OP.  defenderesse, 
deffenderresse',  <  defendeor,  defender:  see  de- 
fender and  -ess.]    A  female  defender. 

The  Queene's  maiesties  vsuall  stile  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  defendresse  of  the  faith,  Ac. 

Stow,  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1686. 

defendu  (de-fen'du),  a.  [OP.,  pp.  of  defendre, 
defend.  ]    In  her. ,  having  defenses :  used  when 
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these  are  of  a  different  tincture :  as,  aboar'shead 
sable,  defendu  or.    See  horned,  tusked,  armed. 

defensablet,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  defensible. 

defensative  (de-fen'sa-tiv),  n.  [<  L.  defensa- 
tus,  pp.  of  defensare,  freq.  of  defendere,  defend 
(see  defense,  v.  U),  +  E.  -me.]  That  which 
serves  to  defend  or  protect;  a  protection;  a 
guard;  a  defense. 

A  very  unsafe  defensative  it  is  against  the  fuiy  of  the 
lion  .  .  .  which  Pliny  doth  place  in  cock-broth. 

,  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

This  is  that  part  of  prudence  which  is  the  defensative 
or  guard  of  a  christian.  Jer.  Taylor  (ed.  1836),  I.  873. 

defense,  defence  (de-fens'), ».  [<  ME.  defense, 
defens,  defence,  diffense,  <  OP.  defense,  deffense, 
f.,  defens,  deffens,  desfens,  m.,  mod.  P.  defense, 
t.,  —  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  defensa  =  It.  difensa,  <  LL. 
defensa,  defense,  <  L.  defendere,  pp.  defensus, 
defend:  see  defend.  The  spelling  with  -ce,  de- 
fence, is  rather  more  common  than  the  ety- 
mologically  correct  spelling  defense,  and  in  the 
apheretic  foi-m  fence  (q.  v.)  it  is  now  used  ex- 
clusively: see  -ce.]  1.  The  act  of  shielding 
or  guarding  from  attack  or  injury ;  the  act  of 
resisting  an  attack  or  assault. 

Hernaud  Leillo  was  Blaine  in  defence  of  a  fort. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  22. 

On  Saturday  night  they  made  their  approches,  open'd 
trenches,  rais'd  batteries,  tooke  the  counterscarp  and  rav- 
elin after  a  stout  defence.      Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  21, 1674. 

2.  The  act  of  maintaining,  supporting,  or  vin- 
dicating by  force  ,or  argument. 

And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  lighten'd  my  despair 
When  I  thought  that  a  war  would  arise  in  defence  of  the 
right.  Tennyson,  Maud,  xxviii.  2. 

3.  Something  that  repels  or  guards  against 
attack,  violence,  danger,  or  injury ;  a  protec- 
tion; a  safeguard;  a  security;  a  fortification. 

Because  of  his  strength  will  I  wait  upon  thee :  for  God 
is  my  defence.  Ps.  lix.  9. 

4.  A  speech  or  writing  intended  to  repel  or 
disprove  a  charge  or  an  accusation ;  a  vindica- 
tion ;  an  apology. 

Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear  ye  my  defence. 

Acts  xxii.  1. 

The  defence  of  the  Long  Parliament  is  comprised  in  the 
dying  words  of  its  victim. 

Maca/ulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

5.  In  law :  (a)  The  method  adopted  by  a  per- 
son against  whom  legal  proceedings  have  been 
taken  for  defending  himself  against  them. 
More  specifl.cally —  (6)  The  opposing  or  denial 
of  the  charge  or  cause  of  action,  or  of  some  es- 
sential element  in  it,  as  distinguished  from  op- 
position by  a  counter-claim. 

Defence,  in  its  true  legal  sense,  signifies  not  a  justifica- 
tion, protection,  or  guard,  which  is  now  its  popular  sig- 
niflcation;  but  merely  an  opposing  or  denial  (from  the 
Prench  verb,  defender)  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  com- 
plaint. Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  20. 

6t.  Defiance ;  resistance ;  offense. 

What  defense  has  thou  done  to  our  dere  goddes? 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2692. 

7t.  A  prohibition. 

Severe  defences  may  be  made  against  wearing  any  linen 
under  a  certain  breadth.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

8.  The  science  of  defending  against  attack  by 
force  of  arms ;  skill  in  defending  from  danger 
by  means  of  weapons  or  of  the  flsts;  specifi- 
cally, fencing  or  boxing. 

"  He  is,"  (said  he)  "  a  man  of  great  defence. 
Expert  in  battel  and  in  deedes  of  armes." 

Spenser,  T.  Q.,  V.  ii.  6. 

Henry  VIII.  made  the  professors  of  this  art  a  company, 
or  corporation,  by  letters  patent,  wherein  the  art  is  inti- 
tuled the  Noble  Science  of  Defence. 

The  Third  University  of  England,  quoted  in  Strutt's 
[Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  366. 

9.  pi.  In  her.,  the  natxtral  weapons  of  an  ani- 
mal used  as  a  bearing,  as  the  tusks  of  a  boar, 

or  the  like Angle  of  defense.    See  angles.— Coa.t 

of  defense.  SeecoaiS.— Council  of  defense.  See  coun- 
cil.— Defense  en  droit,  in  French-Canadian  law,  a  de- 
fense on  the  law ;  a  demurrer ;  a  denial  that  the  plaintiff's 
allegations  are  sufficient  to  show  a  cause  of  action. —  De- 
fense en  fait,  in  French-Canadian  law,  a  defense  on  the 
facts ;  a  general  denial  of  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff's 
complaint,  or  a  specific  denial  of  some  of  them. — Defense 
au  fond  en  fait,  in  Frerwh-Canadian  law,  a  general  de- 
fense of  the  allegations  of  plaintiff's  complaint.— Defense 
month.  Same  as  fence-month. — Dermal  defenses.  See 
dermai.— Dilatory  defense,  equitable  defense,  etc. 
See  the  adjectives.— Dutch  defense.  See  Dutch.— lAae 
of  defense.  (.a)Milit.:  (l)  A  continuous  fortified  line,  or  a 
succession  of  fortified  points.  (2)  The  distance  from  the 
salient  of  a  bastion  to  the  opposite  flank.  (6)  A  method  or 
course  to  be  pursued  in  conducting  a  defense  of  any  kind. 
—To  be  in  a  posture  of  defense,  to  be  prepared  to 
resist  an  opponent  or  an  enemy  with  all  the  means  of 
defense  in  one's  power. 

defenset,  defencet  (de-fens'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  de- 
fensen,  <  OP.  defenser,  deffenser,  defencer  =  Pr. 
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OSp.  defensor  =  It.  difensare,  <  L.  defensare, 
freq.  of  defendere,  defend :  see  defend.]  1 .  To 
defend;  protect;  guard;  shield;  fortify. 

Wert  thou  defenced  with  circular  tire,  more  subtle 
Than  the  [fierce]  lightning,  .  .  .  yet  I  should 
Neglect  the  danger.  Shirley,  The  Wedding,  ii.  2. 

Human  invention 
Could  not  instruct  me  to  dispose  her  where 
She  could  be  more  deferhced  from  all  men's  eyes. 

Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  v.  1. 

2.  To  defend ;  vindicate ;  maintain. 

This  Gospell  with  invincible  courage,  with  rare  constan- 
cy, with  bote  zeale,  she  hath  maintained  in  her  owne  coun- 
tries without  change,  and  defenced  against  all  kingdomes 
that  sought  change.         Dyly,  Euphues  and  his  England. 

defenseless,  defenceless  (df-fens'les),  a.  [<  de- 
fense, defence,  +  -less.]  Being  without  defense ; 
without  means  of  repelling  assault  or  injury. 

Defenceless  and  unarm'd,  expose  my  Life. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

defenselessly,  defencelessly  (de-fens'les-li), 
a^iv.    In  a  defenseless  or  unprotected  manner. 

defenselessness,  defencelessness  (de-fens'les- 
nes), ».  The  state  of  being  defenseless  or  with- 
out protection :  as,  the  defenselessness  of  a  man's 
condition. 

defensert,  defencert,  n.    A  defender. 

If  I  may  know  any  of  their  fautors,  comforters,  counsel- 
lers,  or  defencers.  Foose,  Martyrs,  p.  691. 

defensibility  (de-fen-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  defensi- 
ble :  see  -bility.]  '  Capability'of  being  defended ; 
defensibleness. 

defensible  (de-fen'si-bl),  a.  [Pormerly  also 
defencible  (=  MB.  defensable,  <  OP.  defensable, 
deffensable,  <  ML.  defensaiilis) ;  =  Sp.  defensible 
=  Pg.  defensivel  =  It.  defensibile,  <  LL.  defensi- 
bilis,  <  L.  defensus,  pp.  of  defendere,  defend:  see 
defend.]  1.  Capable  of  being  defended :  as,  a 
defensible  city. 

Making  the  place  which  nature  had  already  fortified, 
much  more  by  art  defencible. 

Speed,  Henry  II.,  IX.  vi.  §  66. 
This  part  of  the  palace 
Is  yet  d^ensible;  we  may  make  it  good 
Till  your  powers  rescue  us. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  v.  1. 

2.  That  may  be  vindicated,  maintained,  or  jus- 
tified :  as,  a  defensible  cause. 

The  two  latter  .  .  .  have  been  writers  of  prose,  before 
whom  the  poet  takes  precedence,  by  inherited  and  defen- 
sible prerogative.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  121. 

3t.  Contributing  to  defense ;  capable  of  defend- 
ing; prepared  to  defend. 

Come  ageyn  to  ther  seruice, 
And  euery  man  in  defensable  wise. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1888. 
And  that  euery  citezen  or  other  wtyn  the  cite  haue  de- 
fev^able  wepyn  wtyn  hym  self,  for  kepynge  of  the  pease. 
English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  388. 
Wliere  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3. 

Defensible  casemate.    See  casemate'^: 
defensibleness  (df-fen'si-bl-nes),  n.    Defensi- 
bility. 
The  defensibleness  of  religion.  Priestley. 

defensiblyt,  adv.     [ME.;  <  defensible.]    With 
arms  of  defense. 
Eche  of  you  in  your  owne  persones  defensibly  araied. 
Paston  Letters,  II.  422. 

defensiont,  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  defencion;  < 
OP.  defension,  deffension  =  Sp.  defension  =  Pg. 
defensao  =  It.  defensione,  difensione,  <  ML.  de- 
fensiofjn-),  defense,  <  L.  defendere,  pp.  defensus, 
defend :  see  defend,  defense.]    A  defense. 

No  defencion  could  take  place,  but  all  went  by  tyrannic 
and  meere  extortion.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  169. 

defensi've  (de-fen'siv),  a.  and  n.  [<  OP.  defensif, 
P.  difensif=  Pr.  defensiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  defensive  = 
It.  defensive,  difensivo,  <  ML.  *defensivus  (fem. 
defensiva,  >  OP.  defensive,  a  fortification),  <  L. 
defendere,  ■pTp.  defensus,  defend:  see  defend,  de- 
fense.] 1.  a.  1.  Serving  to  defend;  proper  for 
defense :  as,  defensive  armor. 

The  houses  which  are  built  are  as  warme  and  defensiue 
against  -wind  and  weather  as  if  they  were  tiled  and  slated. 
Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  5. 
Defensive  arms  lay  by,  as  useless  here, 
Where  massy  balls  the  neighboring  rocks  do  tear. 

Waller. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  defense;  consisting  in  re- 
sisting attack  or  aggression :  as,  defensive  war, 
in  distinction  from  offensive  war,  which  is  ag- 
gressive. 

Since,  therefore,  we  cannot  win  by  an  offensive  war,  at 
least  a  land-war,  the  model  of  our  government  seems 
naturally  contrived  for  the  defensive  part. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  All  for  Love. 

3.  In  a  state  or  posture  to  defend:  as,  a  de- 
fensive attitude— Defensive  allegation.  See  alle- 
gation. 
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n.  ».  That,wliich  defends  or  serves  for  de- 
fense; a  safeguard;  a  security. 

Conteininge  a  resolution  politique,  touchinge  the  femi- 
nyne  govennent  in  monarchye ;  wth.  a  d^ensive  of  her 
Maties.  honoure  and  constancye. 

PuttenharHy  Partheuiades,  xiii. 

"Wars  preventive,  upon  just  fears,  are  true  defensives. 

Bacon. 

The  defensive,  the  state  or  attitude  of  defense ;  the  state 
of  being  ready  to  meet  or  ward  off  attack. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  defeiisive,  for  the  pres- 
ent, must  be  your  only  care.  Lincoln,  in  E-aymond,  p.  256. 

To  be  on  the  defensive,  or  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive, to  be  or  stand  in  a  state  or  posture  of  defense  or  re- 
sistance, in  opposition  to  aggression  or  attack. 

From  that  time  [the  battle  of  Metaurus],  for  four  more 
years,  Hannibal  could  but  stand  on  the  defensive  in  the 
southernmost  corner  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Enc!/c.  Brit.,  XI.  444. 

defensively  (de-fen'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  defensive 
manner ;  on  tlie  defensive ;  in  defense. 

Camalodunum,  where  the  Romans  had  seated  them- 
selves to  dwell  pleasantly,  rather  then  defensively,  was 
not  fortified. .  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

defensor  (de-fen'sgr),  n.  [L.,  <  defendere,  pp. 
defensus,  defend : '  see  defend.']  One  who  de- 
fends. Hence  —  (a)  In  Jtom.  law,  a  local  magistrate  of 
minor  jurisdiction  charged  with  the  duty,  among  others, 
of  appointing  curators  or  guardians  for  infants  having  in- 
considerable estates.  The  name  has  also  been  applied  to 
one  who  volunteered  to  represent  in  defense  an  absentee 
or  incapable  person,  (b)  In  civil  law:  (1)  A  defendant. 
(2)  One  who  took  up  the  defense,  and  assumed  the  liabili- 
ty, of  a  defendant.  (3)  An  advocate,  patron,  procurator, 
or  cognitor.  (4)  A  curator  or  guardian,  (c)  In  cation  law, 
the  counsel  and  custodian  of  the  property  of  a  church. — 
Fidei  Defensor.  See  Defender  of  the  Faith,  under  de- 
fender. 

defensory  (df-fen'so-ri),  a.  [=  OF.  defensoire, 
deffensoire,  <  ML.  "defensorius  (neut.  defenso- 
rium,  a  defense),  <  L.  defendere,  defend:  see 
defend.]  Tending  to  defend;  defensive.  John- 
son. 

defer!  (de-fer'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deferred,  ppr. 
deferring.  [<  OF.  deferer,  F.  d4f6rer  =  Sp.  Pg. 
deferir  =  It.  deferire,  charge,  accuse,  intr.  give 
way,  <  L.  deferre  (pp.  delatus),  bring  down, 
bring  before,  give,  grant,  also  (witli  aoo.  nomen 
=  E.  name)  charge,  accuse,  <  de,  down,  +  ferre 
=  E.  hear\  Cf.  delate^.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  offer; 
render;  assign:  as,  to  defer  the  command  of 
an  army. 

The  worship  deferred  to  the  Virgin.  Brevint. 

2.  To  refer ;  leave  to  another's  judgment  and 
determination. 

The  commissioners  .  .  .  deferred  the  matter  unto  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland.     Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  67. 

II.  intrans.  To  yield  to  another's  opinion; 
submit  in  opinion :  with  to. 

They  not  only  deferred  to  his  counsels  in  publick  as- 
semblies, but  he  was  moreover  the  umpire  of  domestick 
matters.      Spence,  tr.  of  Varilla's  Hist.  House  of  Medicis 

[(1686),  p.  306. 
You — whose  stupidity  and  insolence 
I  must  defer  to,  soothe  at  every  turn. 

Brovming,  King  and  Book,  II.  278. 

defer^  (de-fer'),  ''• ;  pret.  and  pp.  deferred,  ppr. 
deferring.  [An  alteration,  after  defer'i-,  of  differ, 
<  ME.  differren  (rare),  put  off,  <  OF.  differer, 
F.  diff&rer  =  Sp.  diferir  =  Pg.  differir  =  It.  de- 
ferire, diferire,  defer,  delay,  <  L.  differre  (pp. 
dilatus),  carry  different  ways,  scatter,  put  off, 
defer  (intr.  differ,  be  different,  whence  directly 
E.  differ),  <  dis-,  apart,  away,  -1-  ferre,  carry, 
=  E.  bear^:  see  differ,  dilate,  delayK]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  delay;  put  off;  postpone  to  a  future 
time :  as,  to  defer  the  execution  of  a  design. 

Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until  night. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

God, 
Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  474. 
"Why  should  we  defer  our  joys? 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  6. 

2t.  To  cause  to  wait;  remand;  put  off:  applied 
to  persons. 

[There  was  a]  reason  why  he  did  not  defer  him  at  first 
for  his  answer,  till  some  more  of  the  magistrates  and 
deputies  might  have  been  assembled. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  138. 

Deferred  annuity.  See  annuity.— DMerred  bonds, 
bonds  issued  by  a  government  or  company,  entitling  the 
holder  to  a  gradually  increasing  rate  of  interest  up  to  a 
specified  rate,  when  they  are  converted  into  or  classed  as 
active  bonds.  Bithell,  Counting-House  Diet.— Deferred 
pay,  an  allowance  of  twopence  per  day  paid  to  soldiers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  serving  in  the  British  army 
on  discharge,  or  payable  on  death.  A  similar  allowance 
of  twopence  per  day  is  paid  annually  to  all  men  in  the 
army  reserve,  any  sum  earned  by  a  man  dying  during  the 
year  being  paid  to  his  representatives.— Deferred  shares, 
shares  issued  by  a  company  which  do  not  entitle  the  holder 
to  share  in  the  profits  until  the  expiration  of  a  specified 
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time  or  the  occurrence  of  some  event,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  ordinary  shares  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  given 
annual  percentage  of  profit.    Bithell. 
II.  intrans.  To  wait ;  delay ;  procrastinate. 
Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise  ; 
To-morrow's  sun  to  thee  may  never  rise. 

Congreve,  To  Cobham. 

deference  (def '6r-ens),  n.  [<  F.  diffy-ence  =  Sp. 
Pg.  deferencia  =  It.  dcferenza,  <  L.  as  if  *de/e- 
rentia,  <  deferen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  deferre,  defer:  see 
defer^.]  A  yielding  in  opinion ;  submission  to 
the  opinion,  judgment,  or  wish  of  another; 
hence,  regard,  respect,  or  submission  in  gen- 
eral :  as,  a  blind  deference  to  authority. 

A  natural  roughness  makes  a  man  uncomplaisant  to 
others ;  so  that  he  has  no  deference  for  their  inclinations, 
tempers,  or  conditions.  Locke. 

Adam's  Speech,  at  parting  with  the  Angel,  has  in  it  a 

Deference  and  Gratitude  agreeable  to  an  Interior  Nature. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  345. 

It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  produce  examples  of 
injury  to  a  state  from  the  too  speedy  termination  of  hos- 
tilities in  deference  to  the  public  voice.  Brougham. 

When  personal  inquiry  has  been  thorough,  unbiased, 
and  entire,  it  seems  a  violation  of  natural  law  to  say  that 
the  inquirer  should  put  it  aside  in  deference  to  others, 
even  of  presumably  superior  qualification. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  199. 

deferent  (def'6r-ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  deferent 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  deferente,  <  L.  deferen(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
deferre,  carry  down:  see  defer^.]  I,  a.  Bear- 
ing off  or  away;  carrying  off;  conveying  away ; 
specifically,  in  anat.  anaphysiol.,  efferent:  op- 
posed to  afferent:  as,  the  deferent  duct  of  the 
testes. 

The  figures  of  pipes,  or  concaves,  through  which  sounds 
pass,  or  the  other  bodies  de/erent,  conduce  to  the  variety 
and  alteration  of  the  sounds.       Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  220. 

Deferent  canal,  the  tube  by  which  the  seminal  fluid  of 
a  male  animal  is  conveyed  from  the  testicles  to  the  ex- 
ternal sexual  organs.    Also  called  the  efferent  duct,  or  vas 


II.  n.  1.  That  which  carries  or  conveys;  a 
conductor. 

Hard  bodies  refuse  not  altogether 
to  be  mediums  of  sounds.  But  all  of 
them  are  dull  and  unapt  deferents. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  217. 

Specifically — 2.  Avesselorduct      ' 
in  the  human  body  for  the  con- 
veyance of  fluids Deferent  of 

the  epicycle,  or  simply  the  deferent 

(also  called  the  orbit),  in  the  Ptolemaic      ^^    ,, 

system  of  astronomy,  a  circle  upon  the    the  Dianet^^.P  A^  £' 

circumference  of  which  another  circle    the  epicycle;  'ZJ,'  A 

was  supposed  to  move,  this  second  cir-    D,  the  deferent  or 

cle  being  called  the  epicycle,  and  carry-    orbit. 

ing  the  body  of  the  planet. 

It  was  in  this  simple  and  convincing  manner  that  Co- 
pernicus accounted  for  the  second  Inequalities  of  the 
planets,  by  substituting  the  orbit  of  the  earth  for  the  three 
epicycles  of  the  superior  planets  and  the  two  deferents  of 
the  inferior.  Small. 

deferential  (def-e-ren'shal),  a.  [=  F.  dif^ren- 
tiel,  <  L.  as  if  "deferentiali's,  <  *deferentia,  <  defe- 
ren{t-)s,  ppr.  of  deferre :  see  deferent,  deference.] 

1.  Expressing  or  characterized  by  deference ; 
respectful  in  manner. 

Their  guilt  is  wrapped  in  deferential  names. 

Lowell,  Tempora  Mutantur. 

2.  In  anat.,  conveying  away  or  carrying  off; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  vas  deferens,  or 
deferent  duct  of  the  testes. 

The  deferential  end  of  the  testicular  tube  opens  into  a 
sac  close  to  the  anus.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  548. 

deferentially  (def-e-ren'shal-i),  adv.  In  a 
deferential  manner ;"  with  deference. 

And  did  Sir  Aylmer  (deferentially 

With  nearing  chair  and  lower'd  accent)  think — 

For  people  talk'd  —  that  it  was  wholly  wise  ? 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

deferment  (df-fer'ment),  n.  [<  defer^  H-  -meni.] 
A  putting  off';  postponement. 

But,  sir,  my  grief,  joined  with  the  instant  business. 
Begs  a  deferment.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

deferrer  (de-fer'6r),  n.  [<  defer^  +  -erl.]  One 
who  postpones  or  puts  off ;  a  procrastinator. 

A  great  deferrer,  long  in  hope,  grown  numb 
With  sloth,  yet 'greedy  still  of  what's  to  come. 

B.  Jonson,  tr.  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

defervet,  v.  t.  [ME.,  <  L.  defervere,  boil  down, 
boil  thoroughly,  <  de,  down,  +  fervere,  boil: 
see  fervent.]    To  boil  down. 

Defrut,  carene,  and  sape  in  oon  manere 
Of  must  is  made.  Defrut  of  defervyng 
TU  thicke. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  204. 

defervescence,  defervescency(de-f6r-ves'ens, 

-en-si),  n.  [<  L.  defervescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  defer- 
vescere,  cease  boiling,  cool  down,  abate,  <  de, 
off,  +  fervescere,  inceptive  ot  fervere,  boil:  see 
fervent.]     1.   Abatement  of  heat;    the  state 
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of  growing  cool;  coolness;  lukewannness. 
[Eare.] 

Young  beginners  are  .  .  .  not  so  easily  tempted  to  a 
recession,  till  after  a  long  time,  by  a  revolution  of  affec- 
tions, they  are  abated  by  a  dsfervesceiwy  in  holy  actions. 
Jer.  faylor.  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 108. 
2.  In  pathol.,  abatement  or  decrease  of  fever 
or  feverish  symptoms. 

All  goes  well,  though  slowly ;  and  as  completeness  is 
more  precious  than  rapidity  of  cure,  we  must  be  content 
to  mark  time  and  watch  gratefully  the  process  of  defer- 
vescence, which  is  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

London  Times. 

defeudalize  (de-fu'dal-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

defeudalized,  ppr.  defeudalizing.    [<  de-  priv.  + 

feudalize.]    To  deprive  of  feudal  character  or 

form. 

deffait,  a.    [OF.,  pp.  of  defaire,  deffaire,  undo, 

defeat:  see  defeat.]    In  her.,  same  as  decapite. 

defflyt  (def 'li),  adv.    A  corrupt  form  of  deftly. 

They  dauncen  deffly,  and  singen  soote. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 

defiablet,  a.  [MB.  dyffyaUe;  <  defy  +  -able.] 
Digestible. 

And  he  must  drawe  him  to  places  of  swete  ayre  and 
hungry ;  and  ete  nourishable  meetes  and  dyffyaUe  also. 

Juliana  Bemers,  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge  wyth  an  Angle 

[fol.  1,  back. 
defiance  (de-fi'ans),  n.  [<  ME.  defyaunce,  < 
OF.  defiance,  deffiance,  desfiance,  F.  defiance  (= 
Pr.  desfiansa  =  OSp.  desfianza  =  It.  diffidanza, 
diffidenza,  disfidanza),  <  ML.  diffidentia,  diffr- 
dantia,  lack  of  faith,  distrust,  defiance,  <  L.  dif- 
fiden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  diffidere,  ML.  also  difidare, 
distrust,  defy:  see  defiant,  diffident,  and  ef.  dif- 
fidence, ult.  a  doublet  of  defiance.]  If.  Sus- 
picion; mistrust. 

Major  Holmes,  who  I  perceive  would  fain  get  to  be  free 
and  friends  with  my  wife,  but  I  shall  prevent  it,  and  she 
herself  hath  also  a  defyance  against  him. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  245. 

2.  The  act  of  one  who  defies;  a  challenge  to- 
fight;  an  invitation  to  combat;  a  call  to  an 
adversary  to  fight  if  he  dare. 

As  two  contentious  Kings,  that,  on  each  little  jar. 
Defiances  send  forth,  proclaiming  open  war. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.  100. 

He  then  commanded  his  trumpeter  to  sound  a  defiance 

to  his  challengers.  Scott. 

3.  A  challenge  to  meet  in  any  contest;  a  call 
upon  one  to  make  good  any  assertion  or  charge ; 
an  Invitation  to  maintain  any  cause  or  point. — 

4.  Contempt  of  opposition  or  danger;  a  daring 
or  resistance  that  implies  contempt  of  an  ad- 
versary, or  disregard  of  any  opposing  force :  as, 
he  pressed  forward  in  defiance  of  the  storm. 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye,        , 
I  see  the  lords  of  hiunan  kind  pass  by. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1.  327. 
Their  towers  that  looked  defiance  at  the  sky. 
Fallen  by  their  own  vast  weight,  in  fragments  He. 
Bryani,  Ruins  of  Italica. 

It  is  one  thing  to  like  de;?a7w:e,  and  another  thing  to  like- 
its  consequences.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  II.  41. 

To  bid  defiance  to,  or  to  set  at  defiance,  to  dety^ 
brave:  as,  to  bid  defiance  to  ridicule  or  criticism;  to  set 
public  opinion  at  defiance. 

He  bids  defiance  to  the  gaping  crowd.  Qranmlle. 

defiant  (de-fi'ant),  a.  [<  OF.  defiant,  deffimtt, 
P.  defiant  =  Pr.  desfiant  =  OSp.  desfiante  =  It. 
diffidente,  disfidante,  <  L.  diffideti.{t-)s,  distrust- 
ful, defiant,  ppr.  of  diffidere,  distrust,  ML.  also 
diffidare,  distrust,  defy,  >  OF.  defwr,  F.  d4pr, 
defy:  see  defy,  diffide,  and  cf.  diffident,  ult.  a 
doublet  of  defiant]  Characterized  by  defiance, 
or  bold  opposition  or  antagonism;  challeng- 
ing. 

He  spoke  first  to  Mary  Stuart,  who,  half  frightened,  half 
defiant,  found  herself  on  the  edge  of  a  conflict  to  which 
her  own  resources  were  manifestly  inadequate. 

Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  ix. 

defiantly  (df-fi'ant-li),  adv.  In  a  defiant  man- 
ner; with  defiance. 

defiantness  (df-fi'ant-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  de&ant. 

He  answered,  not  raising  his  voice,  but  speaking  with 
quick  defiantness.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Ixi. 

defiatoryt  (de-fi'a-to-ri),  a.  [Improp.  <  defy  + 
-at-ory.]    Bidding  or  bearing  defiance. 

Letters  defiatory.  ,      .,. 

Shelford,  Learned  Discourses  (1682),  p.  276. 

defibrinate  (de-fi'bri-nat),  «.  *.;  pret.  and  pp. 

defihrinated,  ppr.  defibrinating.    [<  de-  pnv.  t 

fibrin  +  -ate.]    To  defibrinize. 
defibrination  (de-fi-bri-na'shgn),  n.   The  act  or 

process  of  defibrinizing,  or  depriving  of  EDnD. 
oefibrinize  (de-fi'bri-niz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

defibrinized,  ppr.  defibrinizing.    ti  de-'prvr.j 

fibrin  +  -ise.]    To  deprive  of  fibrin:  specili- 
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cally  used  of  removing  fibrin  from  fresh  blood 
by  whipping  it  with  rods. 
deficience  (de-fish'ens),  n.     [See  defidenoy.'] 
The  state  of   being  deficient;    a  deficiency. 
[Bare  or  obsolete.] 

Ij)  this  third  part  of  learning,  which  is  poesy,  I  can  re- 
port no  deficience. 

Bacony  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  146. 
It  would  argue  doubtless  in  the  other  party  great  de- 
ficience  and  distrust  of  themselves,  not  to  meet  the  force 
of  his  reason  in  any  field  wliatsoever, 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  Pref. 

deficiency  (de- fish 'en -si),  u.;  pi.  deficiencies 
(-siz).  lAlso'defi,cieiice;  =  Sp.  Pg.  deficiencia  = 
It.  defieienza,  <  ML.  as  if  *defi^entia,  <  L.  defi- 
cten(<-)s,  deficient:  see  deficient.^  1.  The  state 
of  being  deficient;  a  lack  or  failing;  a  falling 
short;  incompleteness,  as  of  intelligence,  at- 
tainments, or  performance. 

Marlborough  was  a  man  not  only  of  the  most  idle  and 
frivolous  pursuits,  but  was  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his 
deficiencies  made  him  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries. 

Buckle,  Civilization. 

The  deficiency  in  administration  (of  the  V.  S.  govern- 
ment), aside  from  bad  lawgivers,  consists  mainly  in  the  lack 
of  business  order  in  public  affairs.     N.  A.  Bev.,  CXL.  311. 

2.  That  in  which  a  person  or  thing  is  deficient ; 
an  imperfection. 

The  deficiency  which  causes  colour-blindness  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  conceivable  process.       Tait,  Light,  §  16. 

3.  Lack  of  the  necessary  quantity,  number, 
etc.;  inadequacy;  insufSciency:  as,  a  deficiency 
of  troops;  a  deficiency  of  blood. — 4.  Absence; 
loss.    [Bare.] 

Tho'  thou  wert  scattered  to  the  wind. 
Yet  is  there  plenty  of  the  kind.  .  .  , 
Who'll  weep  for  thy  deficiency  ? 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

Deflclencyblll.  See  bills.—  Deficiency  of  an  algebrai- 
cal curve.  See  cwoe.— General  Deficiency  Bill.  See 
6iii3.=Syn.  Insufficiency,  scantiness,  meagerness,  scarci- 
ty, dearth.  For  comparison  with  defectiveness,  see  defec- 
tive. 

deficient  (de-fish'ent),  a.  [=  F.  deficient  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  deficiente,\  L.  deficien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  de- 
fieere,  lack,  fail,  be  wanting:  see  defect.']  1. 
Lacking;  wanting;  incomplete. 

Just  as  much  as  the  love  of  God's  law  is  deficient,  must 
the  fear  of  man's  law  be  called  in  to  supply  its  place. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  222. 

2.  Defective ;  imperfect ;  inadequate :  as,  de- 
ficient strength. 

For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err. 

Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense. 

Sans  witchcraft  could  not —      Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

3.  Not  having  a  full  or  adequate  supply :  as,  the 
country  is  4e/ae»(  in  the  means  of  carrying  on 
war. — Deficient  hyperbola,  in  mMh.,  a  curve  which 
meets  the  line  at  infinity  at  only  one  real  point ;  a  curve 
which  has  one  and  but  one  real  asymptote,  and  which  does 
not  ran  off  to  infinity  elsewhere.  It  is  so  called  (first  by 
Newton)  as  having  but  one  asymptote  instead  of  two. 
See  hyperbola.  Also  called  diifeetive  hyperbola. —Deficient 
number,  in  arith.,  a  number  tlie  sum  of  whose  aliquot 
parts  is  less  than  the  number  itself :  thus,  8  is  a  deficient 
number,  as  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts,  1,  2,  4,  is  only  7. 
=Syn.  Deficient,  Defective  (see  defective),  insufficient,  in- 
ndequate. 

deficiently  (df-fish'ent-li),  adv.  In  a  deficient 
manner;  insufficiently;  inadequately. 

deficientness  (de-fish'ent-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  deficient.     [Bare.] 

deficit  (def 'i-sit),  n.  [=  F.  deficit  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
D.  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  deficit,  <  L.  deficit,  it  is  wan;ting, 
3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  deflcere,  be  want- 
ing: see  deficient.]  A  failure  or  falling  off  in 
amount;  specifically,  a  financial  deficiency:  as, 
a  deficit  in  the  taxes  or  revenue. 

Squandering,  and  payment  by  loan,  is  no  way  to  check 
i  deficit.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  iii.  2. 

Profuse  expenditure,  demanding  more  than  could  be  got 
from  crippled  industry,  had  caused  a  chronic  deficit. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  165. 

defidef,  v.  t.    See  diffide. 

de  fide  (de  fl'de).  [L.,  of  faith:  de,  of;  fide, 
abl.  of  fides,  faith:  see  faith.]  Of  the  faith; 
authoritative;  authentic. 

The  poorer  classes  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  even  ac- 
quainted with  the  distinction  between  what  is  to  be  be- 
lieved to  be  de  fide  and  what  is  popularly  taught  them  as 
truth.  Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  112. 

defier  (de-fi'6r),  n.  [Formerly  also  defyer;  < 
defy  +  -erl.  Of.  OF.  defieur.]  One  who  defies 
or  dares,  {a)  A  challenger ;  one  who  challenges  another 
to  combat  or  encounter,  lb)  One  who  acts  in  opposition 
or  contempt :  as,  a  defier  of  the  laws. 

He  was  ever 
A  loose  and  strong  defter  of  all  order. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  i.  1. 

defigurationt  (de-flg-ii-ra'shgn),  n.  [<  defigure 
+  -ation;  equiv.  to  disfiguration.]  A  disfigur- 
ing; disfiguration. 
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Defigurations  and  deformations  of  Christ. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  30. 

defiguret  (de-fig'ur),  v.  t.  [<  F.  d^figurer,  for- 
merly desfigurer  (ML.  defigurare),  disfigure :  see 
disfigure.]  1.  To  disfigure. —  2.  To  figure;  de- 
lineate ;  represent  figuratively. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  said  chappel  be  these  two  stones 
as  they  are  here  defigured. 

Weever,  Ancient  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  844. 

By  this  [Labyrinth]  defigured  they  the  perplexed  life  of 
man,  combred  and  intangled  with  manifold  mischiefs,  one 
succeeding  another.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  88. 

defilade  (def-i-lad'),  V.  *.:  pret.  and  pp.  defi- 
laded, ppr.  defilading.  [<  F.  defilade,  n.,  <  de- 
filer,  v^oteat  from  enfilade  (q.  v.),  defile:  see 
defile^.]  In  fort.,  to  arrange  the  plan  and  pro- 
file of  (a  fortification)  so  as  to  protect  its  lines 
from  enfilading  fire,  and  its  interior  from  plung- 
ing or  reverse  fire.    Also  defile. 

defilading  (def-i-la'ding),  n.  That  branch  of 
fortification  the  object  of  which  is  to  deter- 
mine the  directions  or  heights  of  the  lines  of 
rampart  or  parapet,  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
work  may  not  be  incommoded  by  a  fire  directed 
to  it  from  neighboring  eminences.  Also  defile- 
ment. 

defile^  (de-fir),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  (7e^M^  ppr. 
defiling.  [Altered,  in  imitation  of  the  simple 
verb  file^,  of  same  meaning,  from  ME.  defoulen, 
mod.  obs.  defoul,  defile,  <  L.  de-  +  ME.foulen, 
make  foul  (whence  mod.  foul,  v.),  with  parallel 
form  fylen,  whence  mod.  file^ :  see  defouP-,  de- 
foul^.]  1.  To  make  unclean,  dirty,  or  impure ; 
soil;  befoul. 

They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  sully  or  tarnish,  as  reputa- 
tion, etc. 

They  shall  defUe  thy  brightness.  Ezek.  xxviii.  7. 

He  is  among  the  greatest  prelates  of  the  age,  however 
his  character  may  be  defiled  by  dirty  hands. 

Swift,  Letter  on  the  Sacramental  Test. 

3.  To  make  ceremonially  unclean. 

That  which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn  with  beasts,  he 
shall  not  eat,  to  defile  himself  therewith.         Lev.  xxii.  8. 

He  hath  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  Num.  xix.  20. 

4.  To  overcome  the  chastity  of ;  debauch ;  vio- 
late; deflower. 

Sliechem  .  .  .  lay  with  her,  and  defiled  her. 

Gen.  xxxiv.  2. 

5.  To  taint,  in  a  moral  sense ;  corrupt ;  vitiate ; 
debauch;  pollute. 

Defile  not  yourselves  with  the  idols  of  Egypt. 

Ezek.  XX.  7. 
God  requires  rather  that  we  should  die  than  defile  our- 
selves with  impieties.  Stillingfieet. 

=Syn.  To  contaminate,  foul,  stain,  dirty.  See  taint,  v.  t 
defile^  (de-fil'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  defiled,  ppr. 
defiling.  '[=  D.  defileren  =  G-.  defiUren  =  Dan. 
defilere  =  Sw.  defilera,  <  OF.  defiler,  F.  defiler  (= 
Sp.  Pg.  desfilar  =  It.  difilare),  file  off,  defile,  un- 
ravel, unstring,  <  de-  priv.  +  filer,  spin  threads, 
<  fil,  a  thread,  a  file,  rank,  order:  see  file^.]  I. 
intrans.  To  march  off  in  a  line,  or  by  files ;  file 
off. 

The  Turks  defiled  before  the  enemy.  Gibbon. 

The  army  did  not  defile  into  the  plains  around  Malaga 
before  the  following  morning. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  13. 

II.  trans.  In  fort,,  same  as  defilade. 
defile^  (de-fil'  or  de'fil),  n.  [Formerly  also 
defilee;  <  'F.  dSfiU,  a  pass,  defile,  prop.  pp.  of 
defiler,  defile :  see  defile^,  v.]  1 .  A  narrow  pas- 
sage in  a  mountain  region;  a  gorge  through 
which  a  body  of  troops  or  other  persons  can 
pass  in  a  file  or  narrow  line. 

He  sent  the  guides  in  the  advance,  and  putting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  daslied  through  a  defile  of  the  mountain. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  94. 

2.  A  march  by  files. 

It  was  a  proud  sight  for  Siena  as  she  watched  the  defile 
through  her  narrow  and  embattled  streets  of  band  after 
band  of  the  envoys  of  the  towns  that  acknowledged  her 
sway. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  100. 

=  Syn    1    Gorge,  Bavine,  etc.    &ee  valley. 
defilement^  (de-fil'ment),  n.  [<  defilei-  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  defiling,  or  the  state  of  being  de- 
filed; foulness;  uneleanness;  impurity. 

They  are  here,  as  at  Mindanao,  very  superstitious  in 
washing  and  cleansing  themselves  from  defilements ;  and 
for  that  reason  they  delight  to  live  near  the  Rivers  or 
Streams  of  water.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  137. 

2.  Corruption  of  morals,  principles,  or  con- 
duet  ;  impurity ;  pollution  by  vice  or  sin. 

The  chaste  cannot  rake  into  such  filth  without  danger 
of  defilement.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  286. 
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defilement^  (de-fil'ment),  n.  [<  F.  defilement, 
<  d4filer,  defile':  see  defile'^,  v.]  In  fort.,  same 
as  defilading. 
defiler  (de-fi'16r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
defiles;  one  who  corrupts  or  debauches;  one 
who  or  that  which  pollutes. 

Thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !    Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

defiliation  (de-fil-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  de-  priv. 
-I-  fiUus,  a  son,  filia,  a  daughter,  -I-  E.  -ation  : 
see  filiation.]  The  abstraction  of  a  child  from 
its  parents;  the  act  of  rendering  childless. 
[Bare.] 

The  tales  of  fairy-spiriting  may  shadow  a  lamentable 
verity,  and  the  recovery  of  the  young  Montagu  be  but  a 
solitary  instance  of  good  fortune  out  of  many  irreparable 
and  hopeless  defiliations.  Lamb,  Chimney-Sweepers. 

definable  (de-fi'nar-bl),  a.  [<  define  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  lieing  defined,  (a)  Susceptible  of  defi- 
nition :  as,  definable  words. 

That  Supreme  Nature,  which  we  cannot  otherwise  define 
than  by  saying  it  is  infinite ;  as  if  infinite  were  definable, 
or  infinity  a  subject  for  our  narrow  understanding. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Religio  Laici, 

(6)  Determinable ;  ascertainable :  as,  definable  limits ;  a 
definable  period. 

Concerning  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  that  time  be  definable  or  no. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

definably  (de-fi'na-bli),  adv.  In  a  definable 
manner. 

define  (de-fin'),  v.^  pret.  and  pp.  defined,  ppr. 
defining. '  [<  ME.  definen,  diffinen,  <  OF.  definer, 
deffiner,  defenir,  deffinir,  dtffiner,  define,  limit, 
finish,  end,  etc.,F.  d4finir=  Pr.  definir,  diffinir 
=  Sp.  Pg.  definir = It.  definire,  diffinire  =  D.  defi- 
nieren  =  G.  definiren  =  Dan.  definere  =  Sw.  de- 
finiera,  <  L.  definire,  limit,  settle,  define,  <  de-  + 
finire,  set  a  limit,  bound,  end :  see  finish,  and  cf . 
definish.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  determine,  declare, 
or  mark  the  limit  of ;  circumscribe ;  determine 
or  indicate  the  bounds  or  outlines  of  with  pre- 
cision; mark  or  set  out  clearly:  as,  to  define 
the  extent  of  a  kingdom  or  country. 

More  and  yet  more  defined  the  trunks  appear, 
Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clear. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  122. 

The  images  of  objects  at  different  distances  from  the  eye 
cannot  be  defined  at  the  same  time  upon  the  retina. 

Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  48. 

2.  To  fix,  establish,  or  prescribe  authorita- 
tively :  as,  to  define  the  duties  of  an  officer. 

Even  had  there  been  only  one  state,  and  not  thirteen,  it 
would  probably  have  been  found  convenient  to  define  the 
range  of  each  of  the  powers  of  the  commonwealth  in  a 
written  document.    E.  A,  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  190, 

3,  To  state  the  signification  of ;  explain  what  is 
expressed  by  (a  word,  a  phrase,  etc.) ;  state  the 
nature  or  essential  properties  of:  as,  to  define 
virtue ;  define  your  meaning  more  clearly. 

Hard  it  is,  through  the  bad  expression  of  these  Writers, 
to  define  this  fight,  whether  by  Sea  or  Land. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

Like  wit,  much  talked  of,  not  to  be  defined.         Otway. 

He  [Canon  Kingsley]  defines  superstition  to  be  an  unrea- 
soning fear  of  the  unknown. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  216. 

4t.  To  determine ;  settle ;  decide. 

These  warlike  Champions,  all  in  armour  shine, 
Assembled  were  in  field  the  chalenge  to  define. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  3. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  determine ;  decide ;  give 
judgment. 

The  unjust  judge  ...  is  the  capital  remover  of  land- 
marks, when  he  defineth  amiss  of  lands  and  properties. 

Bacon,  Judicature. 
2.  To  state  a  definition. 

defined  (de-find'),  jj.  a.  Having  the  extent  as- 
certained ;  having  the  precise  limit  marked,  or 
having  a  determinate  limit ;  definite. 

No  one  had  a  defined  portion  of  land  or  any  certain 
bounds  to  his  possessions.  Brougham. 

definementf  (de-fin'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  define- 
ment,  definition,  finisliing,  accomplishment,  < 
definer,  defenir,  define :  see  define.]  The  act  of 
defining  or  describing ;  definition. 

Sir,  his  defincment  suffers  no  perdition  in  you. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

definer  (de-fi'ner),  n.  One  who  defines,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word. 

Let  your  imperfect  Definition  show 

That  notliing  you,  the  weak  Definer,  know. 

Prior,  On  Ex.  iii.  14. 

definisht,  v.  t.  [ME.  definishen,  <  OP.  definiss-, 
stem  of  certain  parts  of  definir,  define :  see  de- 
fine, and  cf.  finish.]    To  define.     Chancer. 

definita,  «.    Plural  of  definitum. 
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definite  (def 'i-nit),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  definit,  F. 
Mfini  =  Sp.  definido  =  Pg.  It.  definito,  <  L.  de- 
finitus,  limited,  definite,  pp.  of  definire,  limit, 
define:  see  define.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  fixed  limits; 
bounded  with  precision ;  determinate :  as,  defi^ 
iiite  dimensions ;  definite  measure. 

In  the  Bible,  the  highest  heaven  is  certainly  a  definite 
place,  wliere  God's  presence  is  specially  manifested,  al- 
though at  the  same  time  it  pervades  the  whole  universe. 
Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  69. 

2.  Expressly  or  precisely  prescribed,  fixed,  or 
established. 

It  was  too  much  the  habit  of  English  politicians  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  there  was  in  India  a  known  and  definite 
constitution  by  which  questions  of  this  kind  were  to  be 
decided.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Before  any  definite  agency  for  social  control  is  developed, 
there  exists  a  control  arising  partly  from  the  public  ophlion 
of  the  living,  and  more  largely  from  the  public  opinion  of 
the  dead.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  467. 

3.  Having  clear  limits  in  signification ;  deter- 
minate ;  certain ;  precise :  as,  a  definite  word, 
term,  or  expression. —  4.  Fixed;  determinate; 
exact. 

.Some  certain  and  definite  time.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

A  jar  of  water,  it  you  shake  it,  has  a  perfectly  definite 
time  in  which  it  oscillates,  and  that  is  very  easily  mea- 
sured. W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  201. 

5.  In  gram.,  defining ;  limiting :  applied  to  the 
article  the  and  its  correspondents  in  other  lan- 
guages.— 6.  Inftofc :  (a)  Of  a  constant  number. 
Hot  exceeding  twenty :  as,  stamens  definite.  (6) 
Limited  in  development :  as,  a  definite  inflores- 
cence. See  centrifugal  inflorescence,  under  cere- 
trifugal.—Tye&plte  proportions,  in  cliem.,  the  relative 
quantities  in  which  bodies  unite  to  form  compounds.  Also 
called  combining  proportions,  chemical  equivalents,  or 
equivalents.  See  equivalent,  and  atomic  theory,  under  atom- 
ic.— Definite  term,  in  logic,  atermwhich  defines  ormarks 
out  a  particular  class  of  beings,  or  a  single  person,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  indefinite  t&rm,  which  does  not  define  or 
mark  out  an  obj  ect. = Syu.  Definite,  Definitive,  clear.  The 
first  two  are  sometimes  confounded,  especially  in  the  adver- 
bial form,  and  they  often  cover  essentially  the  sam&  idea. 
He  spoke  definitely  —  that  is,  witli  his  meaning  sharply 
defined  ;  he  answered  definitively — tiiat  is,  so  as  to  define 
or  decide  witli  certainty.  Definite  is  passive,  definitive  ac- 
tive. 

II.  n.  [ML.  definitum,  neut.  of  L.  definitus, 
definite.]  A  thing  defined.  Ayliffe,  [Eare  or 
obsolete.] 

definitely  (def 'i-nit-li),  adv.  In  a  definite  man- 
ner. 

definiteness  (def'i-nit-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  definite  or  defined  in  extent  or  significa- 
tion; exactness;  determinateness. 

The  right  word  is  always  a  power,  and  communicates  its 
definiteness  to  our  action. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  330. 

definition  (def-i-nish'on),  TO.  [=  OF.  definition, 
definison,  P.  definition  =  Sp.  definicion  =  Pg. 
definiqSo  =  It.  definizione  =  D.  definitie  =  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  definition,  <  L.  definitio{n-),  a  defini- 
tion (tr.  Gr.  6pia/i6g,  <  Spt^eiv,  define,  limit:  see 
horizon),  K.  definire,  define:  see  define.']  1.  The 
determination  of  the  limits  or  outlines  of  a 
thing ;  a  marking  out ;  the  state  of  being  clearly 
marked  out  or  outlined;  specifically,  iu  optics, 
the  defining  power  of  a  lens — that  is,  its  ability 
to  give  a  clear,  distinct  image  of  an  object  in 
all  its  important  details.  This  depends  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  lens  from  spherical  and  chro- 
matic aberration. 

The  day  was  clear^  and  every  mound  and  peak  traced  its 
■outline  with  perfect  definition  against  the  sky. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  256. 

Of  course,  every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  a  tele- 
scope in  the  daytime  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  on  many 
seemingly  cloudless  days  there  is  an  otherwise  invisible 
kind  of  haze,  which  impairs  or  destroys  definition,  and  that 
the  best  or  brightest  vision  is  obtained  in  the  blue  sky  visi- 
ble between  large,  floating  annuli.  Science,  IV.  94. 

S.  The  act  of  stating  the  signification  of  a  word 
or  phrase,  or  the  essential  properties  of  a  thing. 

Definition  is  so  closely  connected  with  classification 
that,  until  the  nature  of  the  latter  process  is  in  some 
measure  understood,  the  former  cannot  be  discussed  to 
much  purpose.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  I.  viii.  §  1. 

Enthusiastically  attached  to  the  name  of  liberty,  these 
historians  troubled  themselves  little  about  its  definition. 

Macaulay,  History. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  signification  of  a  word  or 
phrase,  or  of  what  is  essential  to  the  conception 
of  any  given  thing;  an  explanation  of  how  any 
given  kind  is  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds. 
Tliree  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  definition  have  pre- 
vailed at  different  times :  (1)  Aristotle  taught  that  every 
strict  definition  consists  of  two  parts,  different  in  kind, 
one  declaring  the  genus  or  higher  class  to  which  the  spe- 
cies defined  lielongs,  the  otlier  declaring  the  specific  dif- 
ference by  which  the  given  species  differs  from  others  of 
the  same  genus.  This  view  influences  most  of  the  defini- 
tions of  systematic  botany  and  zoology.  (2)  The  theory  of 
logical  extension  and  comprehension,  coming  into  vogue 
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on  the  overthrow  of  Aristotelianism  and  attaining  its  ex- 
treme development  in  the  formal  logic  of  Kant  and  his 
followers,  made  the  deflnition  a  mere  list  of  essential 
marks  ail  standing  upon  one  footing  and  aggregated  to- 
gether without  any  distinction  between  genus  and  differ- 
ence. This,  being  an  extremely  nominalistic  view,  an- 
swers very  well  for  the  definitions  of  some  artificial  classes 
in  mathematics,  etc.  (3)  JVIodern  logicians,  recognizing 
that  the  elements  of  a  definition  are  neither,  in  general, 
merely  joined  together  without  order  nor  always  com- 
bhied  on  one  fixed  model,  conceive  the  deflnition  to  be  an 
explanation  of  the  construction  of  the  concept  to  be  de- 
fined out  of  others  better  known.  According  to  the  two 
first  views  alike,  some  concepts  are  indefinable  because  so 
abstract  that  no  wider  ones  embracing  theni  can  be  found ; 
according  to  the  third,  no  concept  can  be  too  abstract  to 
admit  of  deflnition,  the  only  indefinable  ideas  being  such 
as  the  sensation  of  redness,  the  sense  of  fear,  and  the  like, 
which  direct  experience  alone  can  impart.  An  example 
of  definitions  conforming  to  the  third  conception  is :  "An 
uTicle'ia  the  son  of  a  parent  of  a  parent" — a  definition  in 
which  the  notions  of  son  and  parent  neither  stand  in  the 
relation  of  genus  and  difference  nor  are  merely  aggregated 
together.  Such  also  is  the  definition  '^SubBta-nce  is  the 
permanent  element  in  the  phenomenon." 

Though  definition's  will  serve  to  explain  the  names  of 
substances  as  they  stand  for  our  ideas,  yet  they  leave  them 
not  without  great  imperfection  as  they  stand  for  things. 
Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  xi.  24. 

Abundant  definition,  a  definition  which  specifies  char- 
acters which  might  be  omitted  without  widening  the  class 
of  things  to  which  the  definition  applies. — Acciden- 
tal definition,  a  description.— Adequate  definition  or 
mark,  a  deflnition  which  applies  to  every  individual  of 
the  class  defined,  and  to  no  other.— Analjrtical  defini- 
tion, a  definition  expressing  an  analysis  of  a  notion  al- 
ready formed,  and  embodied  in  a  word  or  phrase  already 
in  use.— Causal  definition.  See  causal.— Circle  in 
definition.  See  circie.- Conceptual  deflnition,  the 
analysis  of  a  concept ;  the  exact  setting  forth  of  the  contents 
of  a  notion. — Descriptive  definition,  a  definition  which 
designates  the  thing  defined  by  means  of  inessential  attri- 
butes.— Essential  definition,  a  strict  definition  stating 
the  true  constitutive  essence  of  the  definitum. — Nominal 
definition,  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  word. — 
Eeal  deflnition,  the  statement  of  the  design  or  idea  of  a 
real  kind.  Thus,  any  artificial  object,  as  a  sewing-ma- 
cliiue,  is  defined  by  stating  the  purpose  and  the  nature  of 
the  contrivance  by  which  the  purpose  is  intended  to  be  at- 
tained. The  real  deflnition  of  a  natural  species  supposes 
the  species  to  owe  its  being  to  some  intelligible  idea  which 
the  deflnition  attempts  to  state. —  Synthetical  defini- 
tion, a  deflnition  expressing  the  mode  of  constructing  a 
new  conception ;  a  definition  for  a  new  terra  therein  pro- 
posed, or  for  a  new  sense  proposed  for  an  old  word. 
definitional  (def-i-nish'on-al),  a.  [<  definition 
+ -al.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  definition ;  used 
in  defining. 

Two  distinct  presentations  are  necessary  to  the  com- 
parison that  is  here  implied ;  but  we  cannot  begin  with 
such  definitional  differentiation :  we  must  first  recognize 
our  objects  before  we  can  compare  them. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  49. 

2.  Abounding  in  definitions. 
definitive  (de-fin'i-tiv),  a.  and  re.  [=  F.  difini- 
tif  =  Sp.  Pg'.  It.  definitivo  =  D.  definitief  =  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  definitiv,  <  L.  deflnitivus,  definitive, 
explanatory,  LL.  definite,  <  definitus,  pp.  of  de- 
finire, define:  see  define.]  I.  a.  1.  Limiting 
the  extent ;  determinate ;  positive  ;  express : 
as,  a  definitive  term. 

Other  authors  often  write  dubiously,  even  in  matters 
wherein  is  expected  a  strict  and  definitive  truth. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

I  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  the  singular  disorder 
which  physicians  have  agreed  to  term  catalepsy,  in  de- 
fault of  a  more  definitive  title.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  332. 

2.  Ending ;  determining ;  final ;  conclusive  : 
opposed  to  conditional,  provisional,  or  interlocu- 
tory. 

My  lord,  you  know  it  is  in  vain ; 

]?or  the  Queens  sentence  is  definitive. 

And  we  must  see  't  performed. 

Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  i. 
With  the  lour  volumes  first  mentioned  the  Goethe  So- 
ciety in  Weimar  begins  the  publication  of  the  definitive 
edition  of  Goethe's  works. 

Am^r.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  484. 

They  [treaties]  may  be  principal  or  accessory,  prelimi- 
nary or  definitive. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  102. 

Specifically— (a)  In  biol.,  completely  formed;  fixed  and 
finished:  opposedto  primitive  or  formative:  us,  the  defini- 
tive aorta ;  a  definitive  anus.  Huxley,  (b)  In  logic,  applied 
to  a  judgment  which  is  accompanied  by  a  full  assent  of 
the  mind. 

To  these  two  methods  Galen  addeth  the  third  method, 
that  is,  method  divisive  or  definitive.  Blundeville. 

3.  lumetaph.,  having  position  without  occupy- 
ing space. 

Definitive  and  circumscriptive —the  distinction  whereby 
theologers,  that  deny  God  to  be  in  any  place,  save  them- 
selves from  being  accused  of  saying  that  he  is  nowhere. 

Hobbes. 

Definitive  location,  in  metaph.,  position  without  exten- 
sion in  space.— Definitive  whole,  the  compound  of  a  ge- 
neric character  and  a  specific  difference ;  a  metaphysical 
whole.  =  S3^.  See  definite. 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  a  defining  or  limiting  word, 
as  an  article,  a  demonstrative,  or  the  like. 
definitively  (df-fiu'i-tiv-li),  adv.     1.  Determi- 
nately;  positively;  expressly. 


deflect 

Definitively  thus  I  answer  you. 

Shak.,  Bloh.  Ill,,  m.  7. 

The  strong  and  decided  policy  to  which  Eepublicans 
throughout  the  country  had  definitively  committeA  them- 
selves. The  American,  IX.  343. 

2.  Finally;  conclusively:  as,  the  points  be- 
tween the  parties  are  definitively  settled. 

No  man,  no  synod,  no  session  of  men,  though  call'd  the 
church,  can  judge  definitively  the  sense  of  Scripture  to 
another  man's  conscience.  Milton,  Civil  Power. 

Sf.  So  as  to  have  or  exist  in  a  definitive  loca- 
tion (which  see,  under  definitive). 
definitiveness  (de-fin'i-tiv-nes),  n.    Determi- 
nateness; decisiveness;  conclusiveness. 

At  length  I  would  be  avenged ;  this  was  a  point  defini- 
tively settled  —  but  the  very  definitiveness  with  which  it 
was  resolved  precluded  the  idea  of  risk. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  346. 
definitude  (de-fin'i-tM),  n.    [<  L.  as  if  "defini- 
tudo,  <  definitus,  definite:  see  definite.^    Defi- 
niteness; exactitude;  precision. 

Though  thus  destitute  of  the  light  and  definitude  of 
mathematical  representations,  philosophy  is  allowed  no 
adequate  language  of  its  own.  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

definitum  (def-i-ni'tum),  n. ;  pi.  definita  (-ta). 

[ML.]     A  thing  defined.     See  definite,  n. 
defixf  (de-fiks'),  V.  t.     [<  L.  defccus,  pp.  of  de- 

figere,  fasten  down,  fix,  <  de,  down,  -I-  figere, 

fasten :  see  fix.]    To  fix ;  fasten. 

The  country  parson  is  generally  sad  [sober]  because  he 
knows  nothing  but  the  cross  of  Christ,  his  mind  being  de- 
fixed  on  and  with  those  nails  wherewith  his  Master  was. 
G.  Herbert,  Countiy  Parson,  xxvii. 

deflagrability  (def  ■''la-gra-biri-ti),  n.  [<  deflor 
graNe :  see -iility.]  ]S.  cAew.,  combustibility ; 
the  quality  of  taking  fire  an-d  Ijurning  away. 

We  have  been  forced  to  spend  much  more  time  than  the 
opinion  of  the  ready  deflagmbility  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of 
saltpetre  did  beforehand  permit  us  to  imagine. 

Boyle,  Works,  L  362. 

deflagrable  (def 'la-  or  de-fla'gra-bl),  a.  [<  L. 
as  if  *deflagrabilis,  <  defl'agrare,  bum :  see  def- 
lagrate.] Combustible ;  having  the  quality  of 
taking  fire  and  burning  up,  as  alcohol,  oils,  etc. 

Our  chymical  oils,  supposing  that  they  were  exactly 
pure,  yet  .  .  .  they  would  be  .  .  .  but  the  more  inflam- 
mable a.nd- deflagrable.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  638. 

deflagrate  (def 'la-grat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  def- 
lagrated, ppr.  deflagrating.  [<.  L.  deflagratus, 
pp.  of  deflagrare,  bum,  consume,  <.  de-  +  fla- 
grare,  burn:  see  flagrant.]  I.  trans.  To  set 
fire  to ;  bum ;  consume :  as,  to  deflagrate  oil  or 
spirit. 

A  secondary  condenser  is  always  used  for  spectroscopic 
experiments,  as  the  spark  has  great  deflagrating  power. 
J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  IL  63. 

.II.  intrans.  To  bum;  burst  into  flame;  spe- 
cifically, to  bum  rapidly,  with  a  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  flame  and  vapor,  as  a  mixture  of  char- 
coal and  niter  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible. 
— Deflagrating  mixtures,  combustible  mixtures,  gener. 
ally  made  with  niter,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  the  active 
ingredient  in  promoting  their  combustion. 

deflagration  (def-la-gra'shgn),  re.  [=  P.  d^fi/lr 
gration  =  Sp.  deflagraciori'  =  Pg.  deflagragSo 
=  It.  deflagrazione,  <  L.  deflagratio{n-),  <  de- 
flagrare, burn  up:  see  defijagrate.]  A  kin- 
dling or  setting  on  fire ;  burning;  combustion. 
Specifically  — (a)  Oxidation  by  the  rapid  combustion  of 
a  substance,  attended  with  an  extremely  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  flame  and  vapor.  It  is  accomplished  by  mixing 
the  substance  with  potassium  chlorate  or  nitrate  (niter), 
and  projecting  the  mixture  In  small  portions  at  a  time 
into  a  red-hot  crucible,  (b)  The  rapid  combustion  of  ir,et- 
als.  by  the  electric  spark. 

deflagrator  (def 'la-gi'a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  dSfiagra- 
teur  =  Sp.  deflagrador,  <  NL.  deflagrator,  <  L. 
deflagrare,  bum  up:  see  deflagrate.]  An  m- 
strument  for  producing  combustion,  pai'tieu- 
larly  the  combustion  of  metaUio  substances  By 
means  of  the  electric  spark — Hare's  deflagrator, 
a  voltaic  cell  in  which  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  are 
large  and  are  wound  closely  together  in  a  spiral  form,  ana 
hence  offer  large  surface  and  proportionally  small  i"""""' 
resistance.  It  can,  therefore,  produce  powerful  lieaung 
effects  in  a  short  external  circuit. 

deflate  (de-flaf),  v.  t.  [<  de-  +  flate.  Of.  infiate.] 
To  remove  the  air  from :  the  opposite  of  inflate. 
[Recent.] 

deflation  (de-fla'shon),  re.  The  act  of  deflatmg. 
[Recent.] 

deflect  (de-flekf),  11.  [=  F.  d6fl4cUr,  <  L.  ri«- 
flectere,  bend  aside,  <  de,  away,  +  fl^cUre,  bena . 
see  fl£x,  flexible.]    I.  trans.  To  cause  to  turn 

■  aside ;  turn  or  bend  from  a  right  line  or  a  regu- 
lar course. 

Since  the  Glacial  Epoch  there  have  been  no  <*M^««^J 
the  physical  geography  of  the  earth  sufficient  to  *jwi 
Pole  half-a-dozen  miles,  far  less  half-a-dozen  depeea. 
J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p. 


deflect 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Tory  party  was  hardly  more 
depcted  by  dishonourable  motives  than  that  of  their  ad- 
versaries. Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

A  beam  is  always  deflected,  whatever  be  the  load  it  sup- 
poiiis.  £■  S.  Ball,  Exper.  Mechanics,  p.  186. 

Deflecting  magnet.    See  magnet. 

II,  intrans.  To  turn  away  or  aside;  deviate 
from  a  true  course  or  a  right  line ;  swerve. 

At  some  pai't  of  the  Azores  it  [the  needle]  deflecteth  not, 
but  lieth  in  the  true  meridian. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 

All  those  actions  which  dejlect  and  err  from  the  order 
■of  this  end  are  unnatural  and  inordinate. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  7. 

His  suicide  ...  is  in  no  respect  an  unaccountable  cir- 
cumstance, or  one  which  need  cause  us  to  deflect  from  the 
line  of  ordinary  analysis.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  241. 

deflected  (df-flek'ted),  p.  a.  Turned  aside  or 
from  a  direct  line  or  course;  specifically,  in 
lot.  and  zool.,  bent  abruptly  downward. 

deflection  (df-flek'shon),  n.  [Prop,  but  less 
commonly  spelled  deflexion;  =  F.  d4flemon = Pg. 
deflexao  =  It.  deflessione,  <  LL.  deflexioijn-),  a 
bending  aside,  <  L.  deflexiis,  pp.  of  deflectere, 
bend  aside:  see  deflect.']  1.  Tke  act  of  turn- 
ing or  the  state  of  being  turned  aside  from  a 
straight  line  or  course ;  a  turning  from  a  true 
line  or  the  regular  course ;  deviation. 

Needles  ...  at  the  very  line  .  .  .  stand  without  de- 
flection.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 

They  traverse  even  the  largest  faults,  and  cross  from 
one  group  of  rocks  into  another  without  interruption  or 
deflection.  Oeikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  23. 

Z.  Figuratively,  deviation  from  the  right,  regu- 
lar, or  expected  course  of  action  or  thought; 
aberration. 

I  find  no  sufficient  or  competent  collection  of  the  works 
of  nature  which  have  a  digression  and  deflexion  from  the 
■ordinary  course.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  121. 

King  David  found  out  the  deflection  and  indirectness  of 
our  minds.  W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  i.  112. 

Speeifleally — 3.  Naut,  the  deviation  of  a  ship 
from  her  true  course  in  sailing. — 4.  In  optics, 
a  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light  toward  the  sur- 
face of  an  opaque  body;  inflection.    See  dif- 


The  deflections  which  the  rays  proceeding  from  any 
point  experience  are  proportional  to  the  distances  of  the 
points  of  incidence  from  the  axis  of  the  mirror. 

Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  B4. 

5.  In  elect.,  the  deviation  or  swing  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  from  the  zero  of  its  position:  of- 
ten measured  in  degrees. — 6.  Inmath. :  (a)  The 
distance  by  which  a  curve  departs  from  another 
curve,  or  from  a  straight  line.  (6)  Any  effect 
■either  of  curvature  or  of  discontinuous  change 
of  direction. —  7.  In  mecli.,  the  bending  of  ma- 
terial imder  a  transverse  strain,  as  of  a  beam 
under  the  weight  of  a  load. — 8.  In  entom. :  (a) 
The  state  of  being  bent  downward:  as,  a  de- 
flection of  the  side  of  the  pronotum.  (6)  A 
deflected  part  or  ipargin. 

deflective  (de-flek'tiv),  «•  [<  deflect  +  -we.] 
Causing  deflection  or  deviation.—Deflective 
forces,  in  mech.,  those  forces  which  act  upon  a  moving 
body  in  a  direction  different  from  that  in  which  it  actu- 
ally moves,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  made  to  deviate 
from  its  course. 

deflectometer  (de-flek-tom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg. 
<  L.  deflectere,  deflect,  +  metrmn,  a  measure.] 
.Aji  instrument  for  measuring  the  deflection  of 
a  rail  by  a  weight  in  rapid  motion.    E.  H. 


deflector  (df-flek'tor),  n.  [<  deflect  +  -or.]  1. 
A  plate,  diaphragm,  or  cone  in  a  lamp,  furnace, 
or  stove,  to  bring  the  flame  and  gases  into  in- 
timate contact  and  improve  the  combustion. 
B.  H.  Knight. — 2.  A  device  for  causing  the 
nozle  of  a  hydraulic  mining  machine  to  move 
in  any  desired  direction. 

deflex  (de-fleks'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  deflexus,  pp.  of  de- 
./!ectere,f urn  aside:  see  deflect.]  To  turn  aside; 
deflect ;  specifically,  in  eool.,  to  bend  down. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  smaller  species,  during  flight, 
deflex  the  extremity  of  their  antennse.  Westwood. 

deflexed  (de-fleksf),  P-  a.  [<  deflex  +  -ed2.] 
Deflected;  speeifleally,  in  «o67.,  bent  down:  as, 
a  deflexed  margin.  — Deflexed  antennse,  antennae 
which  have  the  apical  portion  constantly  bent  downward, 
as  in  many  Diptera.—Ve&exeA  wings,  wings  which,  in 
repose,  cover  the  body  like  a  roof,  the  internal  edges  of 
the  primaries  meeting  and  the  surfaces  sloping  down  on 
both  sides,  as  in  many  moths  and  Homoptera. 

deflexion, «.    See  deflection, 

deflexure  (de-flek'gur),  n.  [<  deflex  +  -ure: 
see  flexure.}  '  A  turning  aside  or  bending;  de- 
viation. 

deflorate  (de-flo'rat),  a.  [=  F.  dSflorS  =  Sp. 
desflorado  =  Pg.  deflorado  =  It.  deflorato,  < 
LL.  defloratus,  pp.  of  deflorare,  deprive  of 
95 
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flowers,  deflower:  see  deflower.]  In  iot:  (a) 
Having  lost  its  flowers:  said  of  a  plant.  (6) 
Having  shed  its  pollen :  said  of  an  anther. 
defloration  (def-lo-ra'shon),  n.  [=F.  difl^oraison 
=  Sp.  desfloracidn  =  Pg.  defloragSo  =  It.  de- 
florazione,  <  LL.  defloratio{n-),  <  deflorare,  de- 
flower: see  deflorate.]  1.  The  act  of  deflower- 
ing; the  act  of  depriving  of  the  flower.— 2.  A 
selection  of  the  flower  or  most  valuable  part  of 
anything. 

The  laws  of  Normandy  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  de- 
floration of  the  English  laws.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  The  act  of  depriving  of  virginity;  ravish- 
ment ;  rape. 

deflour,  v.  t.    See  deflower. 

deflowt  (de-flo'),  V.  i.  [<  L.  de,  down,  +  E. 
fl^w,  after  L.  defluere,  flow  down.  See  de-  and 
flow,  and  cf.  fluent,  deflvent.]    To  flow  down. 

Some  superfluous  matter  deflowing  from  the  body. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  4. 

deflower,  deflour  (df-flou'er,  de-flour'),  v.  t. 
[<  ME.  deflowren,  defloren,  <  OP',  deflorir,  def- 
florir,  desflourir,  deflourer,  F.  d4florer  =  Pr. 
deflorar  =  Sp.  desflorar  =  Pg.  deflorar  =  It. 
deflorare,  <  LL.  deflorare,  deprive  of  flowers, 
deflower,  <  de-priv.  +flos  (flor-),  a  flower:  see 
flower  and  flour.]  1.  To  deprive  or  strip  of 
flowers,  or  of  the  qualities  or  character  of  a 
flower. 

Bending  the  cedars,  deflouring  the  gardens. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xix.  §  6. 
Thrice  had  he  pierced  his  target  in  the  eye 
At  fifty  paces ;  twice  deflaured  a  rose. 
Striking  each  time  the  very  leaf  he  chose. 

■R.  H.  Stoddard,  Stork  and  Buby. 

Hence — 2.  To  despoil  of  beauty  or  grace;  spoil 
the  appearance  or  nature  of;  damage;  vitiate. 

Now  grizly  Hair  deflowerea  his  polish'd  Skin, 
Shewing  what  he  to  Satyrs  is  of  kin. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  171. 

He  died  ,  .  .  before  the  sweetness  of  his  soul  was  de- 
floured.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  deprive  of  virginity;  ravish;  violate. 

deflowerer  (de-flou'6r-6r),  ».  One  who  deflow- 
ers.   Bp.  Sale. 

defluencyt  (def'l§-en-si),  n.  [<  defluent:  see 
defluentf&ndiai.flmncy.]    Fluidity;  flow. 

The  cold  having  taken  away  the  defiuenoy  of  the  oil, 
.  .  .  there  appeared  .  .  .  cylinders  consisting  partly  of 
concreted  oil.  Boyle,  Hist,  of  Cold,  xxi. 

defluent  (def'l<j-ent),  a.  [<  L.  defluen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  defluere,  flow' down,  <  de,  down,  +  fluere, 
flow:  see  fluent.]  Eunning  downward;  deeur- 
rent :  specifically  used  in  botany. 

defluoust  (def'18-us),  a.  [<  L.  defluus,  flowing 
down,  <  defluere,  flow  down:  see  defluent.] 
Flowing  down;  falling  off.    Bailey. 

defluvium  (df-flo'vi-um),  m.  [L.,  a  flowing 
down,  a  f alUng  off,  <  defluere,  flow  down :  see 
defluent.]  A  falling  off,  as  of  the  hair  or  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  from  disease. 

defluxt  (de'fluks),  n.  [=  Sp.  deflmjo  =  Pg.  de- 
fluxo  =  It.  defliisso,  <  LL.  defluxus,  a  flowing 
down  or  off,  <  L.  defluere,  pp.  deflMxus,  flow  down 
or  off:  see  defluent.]  A  flowing  down;  a  run- 
ning downward. 

All  impostumes  engendered  either  by  way  of  gathering 
and  collection  of  humors,  or  by  some  deflux  and  rheumat- 
ike  descent.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxii.  26. 

defluxion  (de-fluk'shon),  n.  [=  F.  dAfluxion  = 
Pg.  defluxad,  <  LL.  "defluxio{nr-),  <  L.  defluere, 
pp.  (Ze^«a!MS,  flow  down:  se(S:defl'wx,defluentI]  In 
med.,  a  flowing,  running,  or  falling  of  humors 
or  fluid  matter  from  an  upper  to  a  lower  part 
of  the  body;  a  discharge  or  flowing  off  of  hu- 
mors: as,  a  deflwAon  from  the  nose  or  head  in 
catarrh:  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
inflammation,  from  the  increased  flow  of  blood 
(hyperemia)  to  an  inflamed  part. 

Home,  and  there  find  ray  wife  making  of  tea ;  a  drink 
which  Mr.  Felling,  the  Potticary,  tells  her  is  good  for  her 
cold  and  defluxions.  Pepys,  Diary,  IIL  176. 

I  have  been  much  impaired  in  my  health,  by  a  defluxion 
which  fell  into  one  of  my  legs,  caused  by  a  slight  scraze 
on  my  shin-bone.  Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Wotton. 

deflyt,  adv.    A  corrupt  form  of  deftly. 

defoeaationt,  n. .  See  defedation. 

defoilif,  i>.  t.  [<  F.  defeuiller  (of.  Sp.  deshojar 
=  Pg.  desfolhar  =  It.  disfogliare,  <  ML.  *dis- 
foliare),  <  ML.  defoUare,  deprive  of  leaves:  see 
defoliate  and  foiU.]  To  strip  the  leaves  from. 
Over  and  beside,  in  disburgening  and  defoiUng  a  vine, 
you  must  beware  how  you  pluck  off  those  burgeons  that 
are  like  to  beare  the  grape,  or  to  go  with  it. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvii.  22. 

defoiPt,  V.  t.  [MB.  defoilen,  var.  of  defoulen, 
<  OP.  defoler,  etc. ;  see  defouP.]  To  trample 
under  foot. 


defoil2t.«.    [ME. 
under  foot. 


deform 

;  <  defoil^,  v.]    A  trampling 


Ther  was  fighting,  ther  was  toile, 
■And  vnder  hors  knightes  defoile, 

Arthur  and  Merlin,  1.  799!>. 

defoliate  (df-fo'li-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  defo- 
liated, ppr.  defoliating.  [<  ML.  defoliatus,  pp. 
of  defoliare,  shed  leaves,  <  L.  de-  pnv.  +  folium, 
a  leaf:  see  foliate.]  To  deprive  of  leaves;  cut 
or  ijick  off  the  leaves  of. 

The  swarms  of  more  robust  May-beetles  (Lachnosterna 
fiisca),  which  begin  to  drfoliate  oak-groves  and  poplar- 
trees.  Science,  IV.  567. 

defoliate  (df-fo'li-at),  a.  [<  ML.  defoliatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb'.]  Deprived  of  leaves ;  having  cast 
its  leaves. 

defoliation  (de-fd-li-a'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  defeuiU 
laison(ot,Pg.desfolhagdlo'j,<'M.'L.  *defoUatio(n-), 
<  defoliare,  defoliate:  see  defoliate.]  Loss  of 
leaves,  as  by  the  depredations  of  insects;  spe- 
cifically, the  fall  of  leaves  in  ailtumn. 

Tlie  foliation  and  defoliation  of  trees. 

Nature,  XXX.  658. 

defoliator  (de-fo'li-a-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  deshqjador 
=  Pg.  desfolhador ;  as'  defoliate  +  -or,]  That 
.which  defoliates  or  strips  of  verdure ;  specifi- 
cally, in  entom.,  an  insect  which  destroys  the 
leaves  of  trees. 

deforce  (de-fors'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  deforced, 
ppr.  deforcing.  [<  OP.  deforcer,  deforcier,  def- 
f order,  desforeier,  <  ML.  difforciare,  "diffortiare, 
take  away  by  violence,  <  dis-  (OP.  des-,  de-)  + 
fortia  ( >  OP.  force),  force :  see  force.]  In  law : 
(a)  To  withhold  from  or  keep  out  of  lawful  pos- 
session, as  of  an  estate. 

Putting  and  establishing  armed  men  in  townes,  castels, 
and  other  places  to  defend  the  land  against  him,  to  deforce 
him  of  his  fee.  Holinshed,  Edw.  1.,  an.  1296. 

(&)  In  Scots  law,  to  resist  (an  ofScer  of  the  law 
in  the  execution  of  his  ofSoial  duty). 

The  herald  was  evil  entreated  in  the  execution  of  his 
summons,  and  was  manifestly  deforced,  and  his  letters 
riven.         Pitecottie,  Chron.  of  Scotland  (ed.  1768),  p.  137. 

d'eforcet  (de-fors'),  n.    Deforcement. 

deforcement  (de-fors'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  deforce- 
ment (cf.  ML.  cieforeiammitum),  <  deforcer,  de- 
force :  see  deforce  and  -ment.]  In  law :  (a)  The 
withholding  of  lands  or  tenements  to  which  an. 
other  person  has  a  right.  It  implies  that  the 
latter  has  not  had  possession. 

Seeping  a  man  .  .  .  out  of  a  freehold  office  is  construed 
to  be  a  d^orcement.  Blackatone,  Com.,  HI.  10. 

(6)  In  Scots  law,  a  resisting  of  an  officer  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

deforceorf  (de-f or'sgr),  n.  [Also  written  defor- 
ser,  deforsor,  deforsour;  <  OP.  deforceor,  <  defor- 
cer, deforce.]    An  obsolete  form  of  deforciant. 

deforciant  (de-for'giant),  n,  [<  OP.  deforciant, 
ppr.  of  deforder,  deiorce :  see  deforce.]  In  law : 
(a)  One  who  keeps  out  of  possession  the  right- 
ful owner  of  an  estate.  (6)  A  person  against 
whom  a  fictitious  action  was  brought  in  fine 
and  recovery:  abolished  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV., 
c.  74. 

In  levying  a  fine  of  lands,  the  person  against  whom  the 
fictitious  action  is  brought  upon  a  supposed  breach  of 
covenant  is  called  the  deforciant.  Blackstone,  Com. ,  III.  10. 

deforciation  (df-for-gi-a'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  as 
if  *difforciatio{n-),  <  difforciare,  deforce:  see  de- 
force.] In  law,  a  distress ;  a  seizure  of  goods 
for  the  satisfaction  of  a  lawful  debt. 

deforest  (de-for'est),  v.  t.  [<  de-  priv.  +  forest. 
Cf .  disforest.]  To  deprive  of  forests ;  cut  down 
and  clear  away  the  forests  of. 

The  settlement  of  the  country  and  general  deforesting 
of  such  a  large  portion  of  it  have  driven  these  hawks  to 
more  retired  parts  during  the  nesting-season. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVin.  642. 

deforestation  (de-f or-es-ta'shon),  n.  [<  deforest 
+  -ation.]  The  act  of  cutting  down  and  clear- 
ing away  the  forests  of  a  region  or  a  tract  of 
land. 

Beasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  decreased  fertility :  for 
instance,  drought  resulting  from  the  decay  of  irrigation- 
works,  or  from  reckless  deforestation,  and  the  production 
of  marshes  from  the  want  of  river-levees. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  268. 

deforml  (de-f6rm'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  deformen,  dif- 
formen,  <  (3F.  deformffr,  P.  dSformer  =  Sp.  Pg. 
deformar  =  It.  deformare,  difformare,  <  L.  de- 
formare,  put  out  of  shape,  disfigure,  <  de-  priv. 
+  forma,  shape:  see  form.]  1.  To  change  or 
alter  the  form  of;  convert  into  a  new  form  or 
shape. 

One  of  the  above  forms  [of  knot]  cannot  be  deformed 
into  a  circle.  Encye.  Brit.,  XIV.  127. 

Specifically — 2.  To  mar  the  natural  form  or 
shape  of;  put  out  of  shape;  disflgure,  as  by 
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malformation  of  a  limb  or  some  other  part  of 
the  body. 

A  traveller,  one  so  niacle  out.  of  the  mixture  of  shreds  of 
forms,  that  himself  is  truly  deformed. 

li.  Joitson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

AVhose  work  is  without  laltour,  whose  designs 
Ko  tlaw  de/ornvi,  no  difficulty  thwarts, 
And  whose  beneficence  no  ohari;c  exhausts 

Cvwpei;  Task,  vi.  229. 

The  propensity  to  deform,  or  alter  from  the  natural 
form  of,  some  part  of  the  boily,  is  one  w  hich  is  common  to 
human  nature  in  every  aspect  in  whicli  we  are  acquainted 
with  it.  If.  //.  Flower,  Fashion  in  Deformity,  p.  1. 

3.  To  render  ugly,  ungraceful,  or  displeasing; 
mar  the  beauty  of ;  spoil:  as,  to  dc/on»  the  per- 
son by  unbecoming  dress ;  to  deform  the  charac- 
ter by  vicious  conduct. 

Old  men  with  dust  defoi-med  their  hoary  hair.    Dryden. 
Fury  will  de/oi-m  the  finest  Face. 

Conffreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

Our  prose  had  at  length  worked  itself  clear  from  those 
quaint  conceits  which  still  deformed  almost  every  metrical 
composition.  Macaiday,  Dryden. 

deformlt  (de-form'),  a.    [<  JIE.  defourme,  <  OP. 

deforme,  ¥.'  difforme  =  Sp.  Pg.  deforme  =  It. 

diffomie,  <  L.  deforviis,  a.,  deformed,  <  <fe-priv. 

+  forma,  shape:  see  deform,  v.']     Disfigured; 

being  of  an  unnatural,  distorted,  or  dispropor- 

tioned  form ;  displeasing  to  the  eye. 

.Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-eyed  behold?  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  494. 

deformlt,  "•  *•  [ME.  deformen,  defformen,  <  L. 
deformare,  form,  shape,  fashion,  delineate,  rep- 
resent, <  de-  intensive  +  formare,  form:  see 
form,  V.  Cf.  de/orral,  i).]  To  form;  fashion; 
delineate;  engrave. 
Defformyd  [L.  deformata]  by  lettris  in  stoones. 

WycHf,  2  Cor.  ill.  7. 

deformability  (de-f6r-ma-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  de- 
formable:  see -biAty,^  Capacity  for  change  of 
form;  pliability. 

Preliminary  to  deformaMlity  and  elasticity. 

ScUure,  XXXVII.  164. 

deformable  (de-f6r'ma-bl),  a.  [<  deformX  + 
-able.']  Capabl'eof  being  deformed;  capable  of 
change  of  form. 

deformatet,  a.  [ME.,  <  L.  deformatus,  pp.  of 
<fo/brmare,  deform:  see  deformi,  d.]  Deformed. 

And  whan  she  sawe  her  visage  so  deformate. 
If  she  in  hart  were  wo,  I  ne  wite,  God  wate. 

Henryson,  Complaint  of  Creseide,  1.  349. 

deformation  (def-6r-ma'shon),  n.  [=  P.  diffor- 
mation  =  Sp.  deformaoion  '=  Pg.  deformagao,  < 
L.  deformatio(n-),  <  deformare,  deform :  see  de- 
form^.^  1.  The  act  of  deforming,  or  changing 
the  form  of;  change  of  form. 

In  spite  of  the  almost  incredible  defo^-Tiiation  of  the  in- 
dividual characters,  the  Arabic  script  has  remained  true 
to  all  the  really  essential  characteristics  of  the  primitive 
Semitic  writing.  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  165. 

When  its  eggs  are  becoming  mature,  it  finds  its  way  into 
one  of  these  capsules  and  there  undergoes  a  remarkable 
deformation.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  |  460. 

2.  An  altered  form. 

Lepsius,  who  considers  Middle  African  languages  as 
deformations  of  Biintn  languages. 

Oust,  Mod.  Langs,  of  Africa,  p.  59. 

8.  Deformity;  disfigurement. —  4.  laffeom.  and 
mech.,  a  change  of  shape  of  a  body  or  surface 
■without  any  breach  of  the  continuity  of  its 
parts,  and  generally  ■without  any  alteration  of 
the  size  of  them;  relative  displacement  of 
parts;  strain. 

Tlie  energy  actually  expended  in  the  deforination  of  in- 
elastic substances  dui'iug  an  impact. 

Amen  Jour.  Sci.,  W^hole  No.  cxxx.,  p.  197. 

Annular  deformation  of  the  skull,  an  artificial  defor- 
mation of  the  skull  produced  by  pressure  applied  behind 
the  bregma  and  under  the  chin.—  Cuneiform  deforma- 
tion of  the  skull,  an  artificial  deforniation  of  the  skull 
produced  by  frontal  and  occipital  pressure. 
deformed  (de-formd'),  jj.  a.  [<  ME.  *defoniied, 
difformed;  pp.  of  defonn''-,  «;.]  1.  Having  the 
form  changed,  with  loss  of  natural  symmetry 
or  beauty;  disfigured;  distorted;  crooked. 

A  Monstre  is  a  thing  difformed  agen  Kynde  both  of  Man 
or  of  Best  or  of  ony  thing  elles :  and  that  is  cleped  a  Slon- 
stre.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  47. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Defurin'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  ijefore  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  would,  scai-ce  half  made  up. 

SlMlc,  Rich.  IIL,  i.  1.. 

Specifically — 2.  In  entom.,  exhibiting  unusual 
protuberances  or  s-wellings. — Sf.  Morally  ugly ; 
base;  depraved. 

From  the  rod  and  ferule  I  would  have  them  free,  as 
from  the  menace  of  them ;  for  it  is  both  deformed  and 
vile.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

You  ne'er  injured  me,  and  that  doth  make 
My  crime  the  more  deform'd. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  iii.  1. 
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Deformed  antennae,  antennse  in  which  one  or  more 
joints  are  greatly  developed  over  the  rest:  generally  re- 
stricted to  cases  wliere  the  special  development  is  con- 
fined to  one  sex ;  if  it  is  common  to  both  sexes,  tlie  an- 
tenna) are  said  to  be  irret;ular.  =  Syn..  1.  Misshapen,  un- 
sightly, ill-favored. 

deformedly  (de-f6r'med-li),  adv.  In  a  deformed 
or  disfigui'ing  manner. 

Witli  these  [rags]  defor^nedhj  to  quilt  and  interlace  the 
entire,  the  spotless,  and  undecaying  robe  of  truth. 

Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

deformedness  (de-f6r'med-nes),  n.    The  state 

of  being  deformed. 
deformer  (df-f6r'mer),  n.    One  ■who  deforms  or 
disfigures. 

They  are  now  to  be  reniov'd,  because  they  have  been 
the  most  certaine  deformers  and  miners  of  the  Church. 
Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

deformity  (df-for'mi-ti),  n.;  pi.  deformities 
(-tiz).  [<  01?.  deform'ete,  deformite,  defformete, 
F.  difformite  =  Sp.  deformidad  =  Pg.  deformi- 
dade  =  It.  defnrmitd,  difformita,  <  L.  deformi- 
ta{t-)s,  deformity,  <  deformis,  deformed:  see 
deform'^,  a.]  1.  Physical  malformation  or  dis- 
tortion; disproportion  or  unnatural  develop- 
ment of  a  part  or  parts.  The  commonest  external 
deformities  of  the  person  are  humpback,  clubfoot,  inequal- 
ity of  limbs,  harelip,  and  squinting. 

To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
"Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
The  practice  of  turning  out  the  toes,  so  much  insisted 
on  by  dancing  masters,  when  it  becomes  habitual  is  a  de- 
formity. W.  li.  Flower,  Fashion  in  Deformity,  p.  77. 

2.  Lack  of  that  which  constitutes,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  that  which  destroys,  beauty,  grace,  or 
propriety;  irregularity;  absurdity;  gross  devia- 
tion from  established  rules:  as,  deformity  in 
an  edifice;  deformity  of  character. — St.  Lack 
of  uniformity  or  conformity. 

Better  it  were  to  have  a  deformity  in  preaching,  .  .  . 
than  to  have  such  a  uniformity  that  the  silly  people  should 
be  thereby  occasioned  to  continue  still  in  their  lamentable 
ignorance.  Latimer,  Sermons  and  Remains,  ii.  347. 

"Whether  the  ministers  pray  before  they  study,  or  study 
before  they  pray, 'there  must  needs  be  infinite  deform,ity 
in  the  public  worship,  and  all  the  benefits  which  before 
were  the  consequents  of  conformity  and  unity  will  be 
lost.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  289. 

deforsert,  deforsort,  «•    See  deforceor. 

defossiont  (de-fosh'on),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *defos- 
sio{n-),  <  defossus,  pp.  of  defodere,  dig  do"wn, 
bury  in  the  earth,  <  de,  down,  +  fodere,  dig : 
see  foss,  fossil.^  The  punishment  of  being 
buried  alive. 

defouUt  (de-foul'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  defoulen  (avar. 
of  defyleii,  E.  defile,  q.  v.),  <  de-  +  fotden,  make 
foul :  see  foul,  v.,  and  cf .  defile'^,  file^,  «;.]  To 
make  foul  or  unclean ;  befoul ;  defile. 

Ther  was  grete  defoulinge  of  men  and  horse ;  but  there 
the  xlij  f  elowes  shewed  merveiles  with  her  bodies. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  207. 
It  is  an  unclene  birde  defovXeth  his  neste. 

Boolce  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  110. 
Ah,  dearest  God,  me  graunt,  I  dead  be  not  def  mild  1 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  42. 

defoulif,  »■     [ME.,  <  defoulen,  defile :  see  (Zc- 
foul^,  v.,  defile^.^    Defilement;  soiling. 
The  water  .  .  .  taketh  no  defoul,  but  is  clene  inow. 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  I.  109. 

defoul^t,  V.  t.  [<  ME.  defoulen,  (also  defoilen :  see 
defoiV^),  <  OF.  defoler,  defouler,  defider,  de'ffoler, 
desfoler  =  Pr.  defolar,  trample  under  foot,  <  de, 
down,  +  foler,  trample  upon,  press :  see  foil^. 
■This  verb  was  partly  confused  with  defoid^."] 
To  trample  upon;  press  down;  crush,  as  by 
trampling. 

She  defowlith  with  hyr  feet  hyr  metes. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  meter  2. 

defOTllmentt,  »•  L^  default  +  -ment.'\  Defile- 
ment. 

defoundt,  v.  t.  [<  OF.  defondre,  defundre,  melt 
down,  pour  do'wn,  <  L.  defundere,  pour  down,  < 
de,down,+fwtdere,-poTiv:  see  founds.']  To  pour 
down.     Javdeson. 

The  son  schene 
Begouth  defound  his  hemes  on  the  grene. 

Gavin  Douglas,  "Virgil,  p.  293. 

defraud  (de-frad'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  defrauden,  < 
OIi\  defran'der,  F.  defrauder  =  Sp.  Pg.  defran- 
dar  =  It.  defraudare,  <  L.  defr&udare,  defraud, 
<  de-  +  fratis  {fraud-),  fraud:  see  fraud.]  1. 
To  deprive  of  right,  either  by  procuring  some- 
thing by  deception  or  artifice,  or  by  appropri- 
ating something  wrongfully  through  breach  of 
trust,  or  by  withholding  from  another  by  indi- 
rection or  device  that  which  he  has  a  right  to 
claim  or  obtain ;  cheat;  cozen:  followed  by  o/ 
before  the  thing  taken. 

"We  have  wronged  no  man,  we  have  corrupted  no  man, 
we  have  defrauded  no  man.  2  Cor.  vii.  2. 
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There  is  likewise  a  portion  of  our  lives  wliich  every 
wise  man  may  justly  reserve  to  his  own  peculiar  use,  and 
that  witliout  defrauding  his  native  country. 

Dryden,  liing  Arthur,  Ded. 

A  man  of  fortune  who  permits  liis  son  to  consume  the 
season  t>i  education  in  hunting,  shooting,  or  in  frequent- 
ing horse-races,  assemljlies,  &c.,  defrauds  the  connnunity 
of  a  benefactor,  and  Ijequeaths  them  a  nuisance.     Paley, 

2.  To  defeat  or  frustrate  wrongfully. 

By  tlie  duties  deserted— by  the  claims  defrauded. 

Paley, 
To  defraud  the  revenue,  to  evade  by  any  fraudulent 
contrivance  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  duty  imposed  by  gov- 
ernment. 

defraudation  (de-fr&-da'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  d4- 
fraudation  =  Sp.  defraudacion  =  Pg.  defrauda- 
gao,  <  LL.  defraudaiio(n-),  <  L.  defraudare,  de- 
fraud :  see  defraud.]  The  act  of  defrauding,  or 
the  state  of  being  defrauded.     [Rare.] 

St.  Paul  permits  [going  to  law]  .  .  .  only  in  the  instance 
of  defraudation,  or  matter  of  interest. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  222. 
defrauder  (de-fi-a'der),  n.    One  who  defrauds; 
a  cheat;  a  cozener;  a  peculator;  a  swindler. 
There  were  laws  agaiust  defrauders  of  the  revenue. 

Froude,  Csesar,  p.  196. 

defraudment  (de-frftd'ment),  n.  [<  defraud  + 
-ment]    The  act  of  defrauding.     [Eare.] 

I  grant  infirmities,  but  not  outrages,  not  perpetual  de- 
fraudtnents  of  truest  conjugal  society.     Milton,  Divorce. 

defrayi  (de-fra'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  defrayer,  defraier, 
deffrayer,  desfraier,  also  deffraitier,  desfraitier, 
deffretier,  mod.  P.  defrayer,  dial.  (Picard)  di- 
fraitier,  pay  the  expense,  <  de-,  des-,  off,  +  frait, 
mod.  F.  pi.  frais,  expense,  cost,  <  ML.  fredum, 
fredus,  fridus,  cost,  expense,  tax,  orig.  a  fine 
for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  <  OHG.  fridu,  frido, 
Q.  friede  =  AS.  frithu,  peace :  see  frith.  The 
syllable  -fray,  of  the  same  origin,  occurs  in  af- 
fray, a  breach  of  the  peace:  see  affray,  and  of. 
OF.  deffrei,  deffroi,  trouble,  disturbance.  For 
the  meaning,  cf .  pay,  tdt.  <  L.  pax,  peace.  The 
ML.  fractum,  fraetus,  expense,  is  a  later  and  er- 
roneous "restored"  form  of  OF. frait, expense, 
after  the  analogy  of  "L.  fraetus,  the  source  of 
OP.  frait,  pp.,  broken.]  If.  To  make  compen- 
sation to  or  for ;  pay  for  the  services  or  dis- 
charge the  cost  of;  pay  or  pay  for. 

Therefore  (defraying  the  mariners  with  a  ring  bestowed 
upon  them)  they  took  their  journey  together  through  La- 
conia.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

The  governour  gave  him  a  fair,  red  coat,  and  dtfrayed 
his  and  his  men's  diet,  and  gave  them  corn  to  relieve  them 
homewai'd.  Winthi'op,  Hist.  New  England,  X.  319. 

TheQueen  hadgained  the  thirds  of  all  ChurchKents  .  .  . 
upon  condition  of  making  some  allowance  out  of  it  to  de' 
fray  the  ministers.  Heylin,  Hist,  of  Presbyterians,  p.  176. 

2t.  To  satisfy;  appease. 

Can  Night  d^rcty 
The  wrath  of  thundring  Jove,  that  rules  both  night  and 
day?  Spenser,  :e.  Q.,  I.  v.i2. 

The  more  it  gauld  and  griev'd  him  night  and  day, 
That  nought  but  dire  revenge  his  anger  mote  defray. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  31. 

3.  To  meet  or  satisfy  by  payment,  or  by  an 
equivalent;  liquidate;  settle;  discharge:  as, 
to  defray  the  cost  of  a  voyage,  or  of  a  law- 
suit; to  defray  a  tavern-bill;  the  profits  will 
not  dsfray  the  charges  or  expenses. 

It  is  easye,  Irenseus,  to  laye  a  charge  upon  any  towns, 
but  to  fore-see  howe  the  same  may  be  answered  and  de- 
frayed is  the  cheifest  parte  of  good  advisement. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

And  making  prize  of  all  that  he  condemns. 
With  our  expenditure  defrays  his  own. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  605. 

defray^t,  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  deffrei,  deffroi,  trouble, 
disturbance,  the  same,  with  diif.  prefix  de-,  des-, 
as  effrei,  effroi,  trouble,  disturbance,  affray:  see 
affray,  n.,  and  cf.  defray^,  of  the  same  ult.  ele- 
ments as  defray"^.]  Wrong-doing. 
Through  my  sin  and  my  defray, 
Ich  am  comen  to  mi  last  day. 

Arthur  and  Merlin,  I.  9695. 

defrayal  (de-fra'al),  «-.  {<  defray  + -al]  The 
act  of  defraying;" payment. 

The  national  revenue  is  confined  to  the  defrayal  al  na- 
tional expenses.  The  American,  VL  37. 

defrayer (df-fra'er), ji.  [='P.difrayeur.]  One 
who  pays  or  discharges  expenses. 

The  registers  and  records  kept  of  the  defrayers  of  chargffi 
of  connnon  [public]  plays.  jVort/i,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  27ii. 
defrayment  (de-fra'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  defirak- 
ment,  deffraijement,  desfraiement,  desfroiement, 
P.  defrayement,  <  defrayer,  etc.,  defray:  see  de- 
fray'^ and  -ment.]  The  act  of  defraying;  pay- 
ment, as  of  a  charge  or  costs. 
Let  the  traitor  pay  with  his  life's  defrayment.       . 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  ?• 

defricationt  (def-ri-ka'shon),  n.  [<  '^\^f"^ 
catio(n-),  a  rubbing,  <  cUifricare,  rub  off,  mo 


defrication 

down,  <  L.  de,  down,  +  fricare,  ruh :  see  frie- 
tion.'i  A  rubbing.  Bailey,  1727. 
defrutt,  n.  [ME.,  <  L.  defrutum,  must  boiled 
down,  perhaps  contr.  of  defervitum  (se.  mnstum, 
must),  neut.  of  *defervitus,  pp.  of  defervere, 
boil  down,  <  de,  down,  +  fervere,  boil :  see  fer- 
venfi  Must  or  new  wine  boiled  down,  making 
a  sweetmeat. 

Defrut,  carene,  &  sape  in  oon  manere 
01  must  is  made. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  204. 

deft  (deft),  a.   [<  ME.  defte,  daftc,  simple,  meek, 

<  AS.  ge-du'fte,  meek  (ef.  T>.  deftig  =  MLG.  def- 
Mch,  LG.  rie/V/V/  (>  G.  deftig),  grave,  respecta- 
ble), <  dceftan,  ge-dceftan,  prepare,  put  in  order, 
make  fit,  a  secondary  causal  verb  connected 
with  dafenlie,  ge-dafenUc,  also  simply  ge-dafen, 
becoming ;  ge-defe  (=  Goth,  ga-dobs),  becoming, 
seemly,  meek,  etc. ;  <  *ge-dafan  (in  once-occur- 
ring pp.  ge-dafen  before  mentioned)  =  Goth. 
gordaban,  befit,  behoove.  See  daft,  a  var.  of 
deft,  in  deflected  sense.]  If.  Simple;  meek; 
modest. 

That  defte  meiden,  Marie  by  name. 

Bestiary  (Old  Eng.  Misc.,  ed.  Morris),  1.  36. 

2.  Apt  or  dexterous;  neat  in  action  or  per- 
formance ;  subtly  clever  or  skilful. 
He  was  met  of  a  de/t  young  man. 
Mobin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  40B). 
Hie  limping  god,  so  de/t  at  his  new  ministry.    Drydm. 
With  so  sure  a  hand  and  so  deft  a  touch. 

D.  ff.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  i. 

Scattered  through  the  two  plays  are  some  of  the  curious 
Latin,  old  French,  and  old  English  lyrics  which  the  au- 
thor was  80  deft  at  turning.    Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  386. 

St.  Neat;  spruce;  trim.  Bailey. — 4t.  Foolish; 
daft.    See  daft. 

deft.    An  abbreviation  of  defendant. 

defterdar  (def 't6r-dar),  n.  [Pers.,  keeper  of  the 
register.]  The  chief  treasurer  of  a  Turkish 
province,  sometimes  acting  as  lieutenant  of  the 
governor-general;  also,  anciently,  the  Tiirkish 
minister  of  finance. 

deftly  (deft'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  deftly  (once  erro- 
neously defly),  earlier  daftelike,  fitly,  properly, 

<  AS.  ge-dceftlice,  fitly,  seasonably ;  cf .  also  ME. 
daftig-like  (=  D.  defUglijk),  extended  from  dafte- 
like; as  deft  +  -ly^.2  1.  Aptly;  fitly;  neatly; 
dexterously;  in  a  skilful  manner. 

The  harp  lull  deftly  can  he  strike. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii.  8. 
And  all  the  rustic  train  are  gathered  round, 
Each  deftly  dizen'd  in  his  .Sunday's  best, 
And  pleased  to  hail  the  day  of  piety  and  rest. 

Southey. 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  barbarous  jangle  which  Lyd- 
gate  and  Occleve  contrive  to  draw  from  the  instrument 
their  master  had  tuned  so  deftly. 

Lowell,  Study  "Windows,  p.  258. 

2.  Softly;  leisurely.     Grose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
deftness  (deft'nes),  ».     1.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing deft ;  neat  or  subtle  dexterity ;  aptness. 

There  comes  by  division  of  labor  a  concentration  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  individual  upon  his  vocation,  and  hence 
the  development  of  deftness  or  skill. 

N.A.I{ev.,CXXYlI.2es. 
2t.  Elegance;  beauty. 

deftster  (deft'ster),  n.  One  who  is  deft ;  a  pro- 
ficient in  his  art  or  craft ;  a  dabster.  [Prov.] 
defunct  (df-fungkf),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  defunt  = 
Pr.  defunct,  deffunt=  Sp.  def  unto,  difunto=  Pg. 
defunto,  defuncto  =  It.  defunto,  <  L.  defunctus  (as 
adj.  equiv.  to  mortvus,  dead),  pp.  of  defungi, 
discharge,  perform,  finish  (an  affair  or  an  ob- 
ligation, esp.  an  unpleasant  one ;  defungi  vita, 
or  simply  defungi,  finish  life,  die),  <  de,  off,  + 
fungi,  perform:  see  function.']  I.  a.  Dead;  de- 
ceased; extinct. 
The  anatomy  is  of  a  defunet  patient. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  learning,  ii.  196. 

No  effort  to  raise  a  defunct  past  has  ever  led  to  anything 

but  just  enough  galvanic  twitching  of  the  limbs  to  remind 

us  unpleasantly  of  life.       Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  226. 

The  nameless  contributors  to  defunct  periodicals  have 

departed,  body  and  soul,  and  left  not  a  wreck  behind. 

E.  P.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Uev.,  I.  9. 

II.  n.  A  dead  person,  or  dead  persons  col- 
lectively; the  dead:  most  commonly  used  of  a 
recently  deceased  person. 

Nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defmict,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. 

Shale,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

defunctiont  (de-fungk'shon),  «.  [<  LL.  de- 
funcUo(n-),  performance,  death,  <  defunctus,  pp. 
of  defungi,  perform,  die :  see  defunct.']  Death; 
decease. 

Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 
Until  four  hundred  one-and-twenty  years 
Alter  de/unction  of  King  Pharamond,         ,,    .  „ 
Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  j.  2. 
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defunctionalize  (de-fungk'shon-al-iz),  V.  t.; 

pret.  and  pp.  dcfunctioualized,  ppr!'  defunction- 

alizmg.     [<  de-  priv.  -I-  functional  +  -ice]    To 

deprive  of  function.     T.  N.  Gill. 
defunctivet  (d§-fungk'tiv),  a.    [<  L.  defunctus, 

pp.  (see  defunct),  -I-  E.  -ive.]    Of  or  pertaining 

to  the  dead ;  funereal. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  music  can, 
Be  the  death-divining  swan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

Shak.,  Phoenix  and  Turtle. 

defusef,  defusedt,  etc.     See  diffuse,  etc. 

defy  (df-fi'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  defied,  ppr.  defij- 
ing.  [<  ME.  defieii,  defyen,  deffyen,  diffyen,  < 
OF.  defer,  deffier,  desfier,  F.  d4fier  =  Pr.  desfMr, 
desfizar  =  It.  disfidare,  diffidare,  <  ML.  diffidare, 
renounce  faith,  withdraw  confidence,  repudi- 
ate, defy,  L.  diffidere,  distrust,  <  dis-,  away,  -I- 
fides,  faith :  see  faith,  fidelity.  Cf.  affy,  and 
diffide,  diffident.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  renounce; 
reject ;  refuse ;  repudiate ;  cast  off. 

The  loweler  we  def  ye 
And  al  his  crafte.    Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  138. 
There  was  none  of  them  that  ever  railed  on  him,  and 
came  so  far  forth  to  say,  "He  was  a  deceiver;  ...  we 
defy  him  and  all  his  works,  false  wretch  that  he  was." 
Tyndale;  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  38. 
All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy. 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke. 

Shak.,  I  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 
2f.  To  revolt  at;  reject  from  dislike;  disap- 
prove. 

I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  .  .  .  breaths  that  I 
defied  not.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  Epil. 

3.  To  challenge  to  contest  or  trial  with  arms; 
dare  to  meet  in  combat. 

Edmunde  bi  messengers  the  erle  he  difies. 
Rob.  of  Branny,  tr.  ol  Langtoft's  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  46. 
1  once  again 
Defy  thee  to  the  trial  ol  mortal  fight. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1174. 

4.  To  challenge  to  an  action  or  procedure  of 
any  kind;  dare  to  do  something  (generally  with 
an  implication  of  belief  that  it  cannot  be  done, 
or  that  the  action  will  fail  of  its  purpose). 

I  defy  the  enemies  ol  our  constitution  to  show  the  con- 
trary. Burke. 

Since  he  has  defied  us  to  the  proof,  we  will  go  fully  into 

the  question  which,  in  our  last  article,  we  only  glanced  at. 

Macaulay,  Sadler's  Ref.  Kefuted. 

5.  To  dare;  brave;  manifest  a  contempt  of  or 
indifference  to  (opposition,  attack,  or  hostile 
force) ;  set  at  naught ;  resist  successfully :  as, 
to  defy  the  arguments  of  an  opponent;  to  defy 
the  power  of  a  magistrate. 

The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  ^miles 
At  the  drawn  dagger  and  defies  its  point. 

Addison,  Oato. 
The  riches  of  scholarship,  the  benignities  of  literature, 
defy  fortune  and  outlive  calamity. 

Lowell,  Books  and  Libraries. 

Under  pressures  great  enough  to  reduce  them  almost  to 

the  density  of  liquids  these  elements  have  still  defied  all 

efforts  to  liquefy  them.       H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  1. 

6t.  To  reject;  eject;  void:  with  OMi. 

The  defied  out  [things  defied  out  (Purv.),  tr.  L.  egesta] 
thou  Shalt  cover  with  erthe.  Wyclif,  Deut.  xxiii.  13. 

7t.  To  digest. 

And  more  mete  ete  and  dronke  then  kende  [nature]  migt 
defie.  Piers  Plowmmi  (B),  xiii.  404. 

Wyne  of  Greke,  and  muscadell,  .  .  . 
The  reed  [red]  your  stonjake  to  defye. 
Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre  (Ritson's  Met.  Rom.,  IIL  176). 

Il.t  intrans.  To  digest ;  be  digested. 
Shal  neuere  lysshe  on  the  Fryday  defien  in  my  wombe 
[stomach].  Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  389. 

defyt  (de-fi'),  n.  [=  OF.  desfi,  defy,  F.  defi; 
from  the  verb.]    A  challenge;  a  defiance. 

There  had  been  in  the  morning  a  just  and  tournament 

of  severall  young  gentlemen  on  a  formal  defy,  to  which 

we  had  been  invited.  Evelyn,  Diary,  April  11, 1646. 

At  this  the  challenger,  with  fierce  defy. 

His  trumpet  sounds.  Dryden. 

defyert,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  defer. 
deg  (deg),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  degged,  ppr.  deg- 
giiig.     [E.  dial.  (North.),  =  dag\  bedew.]    I. 
trans.  To  sprinkle;  moisten. 

A  dozen  .pounds  of  brown  vitriol  to  the  hundredweight 
is  a  good  proportion,  mixed  with  about  three  gallons  ol 
water  previously  to  degfjiiif]  the  spent  madder  with  it, 

O'Meill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p,  237. 

II.  intrans.  To  ooze  out.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
digage  (da-ga-zha' ),  a.    [F.,  pp.  of  degagev,  dis- 
engage, take  out  of  pawn,  release :  see  disgage.] 
Easy;  unconstrained;  indifferent  to  conven- 
tional rules. 

No  dancing  bear  was  so  genteel. 

Or  half  so  digagi.  Cowper,  Of  Himself. 


deganglionate  (de-gang'gli-on-at),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  deganglionated,  ppr.  deganglionating. 


degenerate 

[<  de-  priv.  +  ganglion  +  -ate^.]  To  deprive 
of  ganglia. 

The  deganglionated  tissue  under  the  influence  of  mini- 
mal faradaic  stimulation  manifested  a  perfectly  regular 
rhythm  of  thu-ty  contractions  per  minute. 

G.  J.  Romanes,  Jelly-Hsh,  etc,  p.  180. 

degarnish  (df-gar'nish),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  desgarnir, 
F.  degarnir  (=  Pr.  desgarnir,  desguarnir  =  Sp. 
Pg.  desguarnecer  =  It.  sguernirc),  unfuruish,  un- 
gan'ison,  <  de5-pi"iv.  -t-  garnir,  furnish:  see  gar- 
nish.] 1.  To  unfurnish;  strip  of  furniture,  or- 
naments, or  apparatus :  as,  to  degarmsh  a  house. 
— 2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison  or  troops  neces- 
sary for  defense :  as,  to  degarnish  a  city  or  fort. 
[Rare  in  both  uses.] 

degarnishment  (df-gar'nish-ment),  n.  [<  de- 
garnish +  -ment.]  The  act  of  depriving  of  fur- 
niture, apparatus,  or  equipment.     [Bare.] 

degendert  (df-jen'der),  V.  [<  OF.  degenerer,  F. 
degenerer,  degenerate  (cf.  engender,  <  OF.  en- 
gendrer) :  see  degenerate,  v.]  I,  intrans.  To  de- 
generate. 

And  if  then  those  may  any  worse  be  red, 
They  into  that  ere  long  will  be  degendered. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.,  Prol. 

II.  trans.  To  make  degenerate ;  cause  to  de- 
generate. 
degeneracy  (de-jen'e-ra-si),  ii.  [<  degenerate: 
see  -cy.]  1.  The  tendency  to  degenerate  or 
deteriorate ;  decrease  of  excellence  in  essential 
qualities;  a  downward  course,  as  from  better 
to  worse,  or  from  good  to  bad. 

The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  a  universal 
degerunracy  of  manners  and  contempt  ol  reli^on. 

Swift,  Against  Abolishing  Christianity. 

2.  The  state  of  being  or  of  having  become  de- 
generate; a  deteriorated  condition:  as,  the  de- 
generacy  of  the  age. 

There  was  plainly  wanting  a  Divine  Revelation  to  X'ecover 
mankind  out  of  their  universal  corruption  and  de^enei-acy. 
Clarke,  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion,  vii. 
There  is  a  kind  ol  sluggish  resignation  as  well  as  poor- 
ness and  degeneracy  ol  spirit  in  a  state  ol  slavery. 

Addison. 
=Syn.  Debasement,  degenerateness. 
degenerant  (de-jen'e-rant),  a.  [<  L.  degene- 
ran{t-)s,  ppr.  of  degenefare:  see  degenerate,  v.] 
Becoming  reduced  or  degraded  in  type;  de- 
generating.   [Rare.] 

degenerate  (de-jen'e-rat),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
degenerated,  ppr.  degenerating.  [<  L.  degenera- 
tus,  pp.  of  degenerare  (>  F.  degenerer  =  Sp.  Pg. 
degenerar  =  It.  degenerare),  degenerate,  <  dege- 
ner,  ignoble,  <  de,  from,  down,  +  genus  {gener), 
race,  kind:  see  genus,  ge^ieral.]  1.  To  lose,  or 
become  impaired  with  respect  to,  the  qualities 
proper  to  the  race  or  kind,  or  to  a  prototype ; 
become  of  a  lower  type. 

You  degenerate  from  your  father,  if  you  find  not  your- 
self most  able  in  wit  and  body  to  do  anything  when  you 
be  most  merry.    Sir  II.  Sidney  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  1, 42), 
Without  art,  the  noblest  seeds 
Of  flowers  degenerate  into  weeds, 
S.  Butler,  The  Lady's  Answer  to  the  Knight. 

Specifically — 2.  To  decay  in  quality;  pass  to 
an  inferior  or  a  worse  state;  suffer  a  decline 
in  character  or  constitution;  deteriorate. 

When  wit  transgi-esseth  decency,  it  dege-nerates  into  in- 
solence and  impiety.  Tillotson. 

Without  that  activity  which  its  gi-eater  perfection  im- 
plies and  requires,  the  brain  of  the  civilized  man  degener- 
ates. Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  606. 
=  Syn.  To  deteriorate,  decline. 
degenerate  (de-jen'e-rat),  a.  [<  L.  degeneratus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  "  1.  Having  lost,  or  become 
impaired  with  respect  to,  the  qualities  proper 
to  the  race  or  kind ;  having  been  reduced  to  a 
lower  type. 

The  degenerate  plant  ol  a  strange  vine.  Jer,  ii,  21. 

Specifically  —  2.  Having  fallen  into  a  less  ex- 
cellent or  a  worse  state ;  having  declinedin  phys- 
ical or  moral  qualities;  deteriorated;  degraded. 
Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate  king, 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1, 

The  Ottoman  race  has  become  too  degenerate  through  in- 
dulj^ence  to  exhibit  many  striking  specimens  of  pliysical 
beauty,  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  155, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  savage  races  as  we  at  pres- 
ent see  them  are  actually  degenerate,  and  are  descended 
from  ancestors  possessed  of  a  relatively  elaborate  civilisa- 
tion, E.  R.  Lankester,  Degeneration,  p,  69. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  associated  with  degen- 
eracy; unworthy;  debased:  applied  to  inani- 
mate objects. 

Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days.  Pope. 

In  comparison  with  the  great  orators  and  authors  ol 
the  past,  we  have  fallen  on  degenerate  times.  J.  Caird. 
Degenerate  form  of  an  algebraic  locus,  a  locus  of  any 
order  or  class  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  lower  forms. 
Thus,  two  straight  lines  form  a  degenerate  conic. 


degenerately 

degenerately  (df-jen'e-rat-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
generate or  debased  manner ;  unworthily. 

That  blindness  woree  than  this, 

That  saw  not  how  degenerately  I  served. 

MUton,  S.  A.,  1.  419. 

degenerateness  (de-jen'e-rat-nes),  n.  A  de- 
generate state;  a  state  "in' -which  natural  or 
original  qualities  are  decayed  or  lost. 

degeneration  (de-jen-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  de- 
generation =  Sp.  degcneracion  =  Pg.  degene- 
raqao  =  It.  degenorasione,  <  L.  as  if  *degenera- 
i!0()!-),<(fe(/e»c)Y()r,  degenerate.]  1.  A  loss  or 
impairment  of  the  qualities  jpeeuliar  to  the  race 
or  Icind,  or  to  a  type ;  reduction  to  a  lower  type 
in  some  scale  of  being. 

The  hypothesis  of  DegenerationviWl,  I  believe,  be  found 
to  render  most  valuable  service  in  pointing  out  the  true 
relationships  of  animals  which  are  a  puzzle  and  a  mys- 
tery when  we  use  only  and  exclusively  the  hypothesis  ol 
Balance,  or  the  hypothesis  of  Elaboration. 

E.  R.  LankesteVy  Degeneration,  p.  30. 

And  now  to  inquire  briefly  what  is  meant  by  degenera- 
tion. It  means  literally  an  unkindiug,  the  undoing  of  a 
kind,  and  in  this  sense  was  first  used  to  express  the  change 
of  kind  without  regard  to  whether  the  change  was  to  per- 
fect or  to  degrade  ;  but  it  is  now  used  exclusively  to  de- 
note a  change  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  kind :  that  is  to 
say,  from  a  more  complex  to  a  less  complex  orgauisation ; 
it  is  a  process  of  dissolution,  the  opposite  of  that  process 
of  involution  which  is  pre-essential  to  evolution. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  240. 

Specifically — 2.  Loss  or  impairment  of  natu- 
ral or  proper  qualities ;  descent  to  an  inferior 
state ;  the  act  of  becoming  or  the  state  of  hav- 
ing become  inferior,  especially  with  respect  to 
moral  qualities. — 3.  In  physiol.,  any  process  by 
■which  a  tissue  or  substance  becomes  replaced 
by  some  other  regarded  as  less  highly  organ- 
ized, less  complex  in  composition,  of  inferior 
physiological  rank,  or  less  suited  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  original  functions.  Quain, 
Med.  Diet.,  p.  334. 

Degeneration  may  be  defined  as  a  gradual  change  of  the 
structure  in  which  the  organism  becomes  adapted  to  less 
Vai'ied  and  less  complex  conditions  of  life. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Degeneration,  p.  32. 

4.  A  degenerate  animal  or  plant ;  an  organism 
of  a  degraded  type.     [Bare.] 

Those  gi-ains  which  generally  arise  among  corn,  as 
cockle,  aracus,  cegilops,  and  other  degejierations. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err,,  iii.  17. 

Albuminoid  degeneration,  albuminous  degenera- 
tion. .Same  as  lardaceous  degeneration. — Amyloid  de- 
generation. See  lardaceous  disease,  under  lardaceous. — 
Calcareous  degeneration,  a  morbid  disturbance  in  the 
nutntion  of  a  tissue,  resulting  in  the  deposition  in  it  of 
salts  of  lime.—  Caseous  degeneration,  cheesy  degen- 
eration. See  caseous.—  Colloid  degeneration.  See  col- 
loid.—TsAiy  degeneration,  in  pathol.,  the  conversion 
of  protein  elements  into  a  gi-anular  fatty  matter.  As  a 
morbid  process,  this  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  heart,  in  the  walls  of  capillaries,  and  in  the 
urinary  tubules ;  but  it  may  affect  any  part  of  the  body. 
— Fibroid  degeneration,  the  conversion  of  a  tissue  into 
one  of  fibrous  structure,  or  the  substitution  of  a  form  of 
connective  tissue  for  some  other  tissue. — Granular  de- 
generation. Same  as  cloudy  swelling  (which  see,  under 
ctoutf?/).— Hypothesis  of  degeneration,  tlie  hypothesis 
that  certain  organisms  manifesting  an  inferior  grade  of 
structural  and  physiological  characteristics  are  the  de- 
generate descendants  of  higher  forms.  The  theory  makes 
the  degeneration  chiefiy  the  result  of  disuse  of  parts :  thus, 
the  cetaceans  are  descendants  from  quadrupeds,  and  have 
assumed  the  fish-like  form  and  lost  their  hind  limbs  in 
better  accommodating  themselves  to  aquatic  life ;  the 
small-winged  and  flightless  birds  are  descendants  from 
those  with  well-developed  wings,  which,  on  account  of 
residence  in  places  where  they  were  not  much  disturbed, 
have  failed  to  exercise  their  wing-s,  and  finally  lost  the  use 
of  them,  and  they  have  aborted ;  the  intestinal  worms  with- 
out an  intestine  are  descendants  from  those  with  an  intes- 
tine, but  on  account  of  their  environments  the  skin  has 
assumed  the  function  of  a  nutrient  medium  and  the  intes- 
tine has  been  lost.— Lardaceous  degeneration.  Same 
as  lardaceous  disease  (which  see,  under  lardaceous). — Mu- 
coid degeneration,  the  conversion  of  cells  or  intercel- 
lular substance  into  a  semifluid  translucent  substance 
containing  mucin.— Parenchymatous  degeneration. 
Same  as  cloudy  ^veiling  (which  see,  under  cloudy). — Pig- 
mentary degeneration,  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of 
a  part,  witii  deposition  of  pigment. — Wallerian  degen- 
eration, the  degeneration  of  uerve-flbers  which  have 
been  separated,  as  by  section  of  a  neiTe,  from  certain  gan- 
glia which  exercise  a  nutritive  influence  on  them. 
degenerationist  (df-jen-e-ra'shon-ist),  n.  and 
a.  [<  degeneration  +  -isi.]  I.  «.  One  who  ad- 
vocates the  theory  of  degeneration;  one  who 
believes  that  the  general  tendency  of  organ- 
ized beings,  especially  of  man  in  his  mental 
and  moral  life,  is  to  degenerate ;  one  who  main- 
tains that  the  natural  course  of  civilization  is 
downward  rather  than  upward. 

With  regard  to  the  opinions  of  older  writers  on  early 
civilization,  whether  progi-essionists  or  degene^-ationists, 
'it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evidence  at  their  dis- 
posal fell  far  short  of  even  the  miserably  imperfect  data 
now  accessible.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  48. 

n.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  theory  of  degenera- 
tion. 
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The  two  works  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Tylor,  re- 
spectively, appear  to  us  to  agree  as  to  the  main  issues  of 
which  they  treat,  both  authors  being  alike  opponents  of 
the  doctrines  wliicli  Mr.  Tylor  has  styled  degenerationist. 

Academy  (London). 

degenerative  (de-jen'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  degener- 
ate +  -ive.']  Tending  to  degenerate;  of  the 
nature  of  degeneration. 

We  were  able  to  note  some  slight  degenerative  process  in 
the  gray  substance.      Tr.  in  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  195. 

degeneredt  (df-jen'erd),  a.  [Accom.  form  of 
degenerate,  with  (E.)  -ed^  =  (L.)  -ate^.  Cf.  de- 
gender,  V.']    Degenerate. 

Yet  of  religion  a  degener'd  seed 
Industrious  nature  in  each  heart  had  sowen. 

Stirling,  Doomes-day,  The  Fifth  Hour. 

degenerescence  (df-jen-e-res'ens),  n.   Same  as 

degeneration, 
degenerizet  (df-jen'e-riz),  v.  i.     [As  degenerous 

+  -ize.']   To  degenerate;  become  degenerated. 

Degeneriz'd,  decaid,  and  withered  quight. 

tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Vocation. 


degeneroust  (de-jen'e-ms),  a.  [<  OP.  degene- 
reus,  degenereux,  witlT  added  suffix  (E.  -ous),  < 
L.  degener.  Ignoble,  degenerated :  see  degener- 
ate.']   Degenerate. 

I  am  thy  handy-work,  thy  creature.  Lord, 
Stamp'd  with  thy  glorious  image,  and  at  first 
Most  like  to  thee,  though  now  a  poor  accurst, 
Convicted  caitiff  and  degen'rous  creature. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  10. 

degenerouslyt  (df-jen'e-rus-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
generate manner';  basely;  meanly. 

How  wounding  a  spectacle  is  it  to  see  our  greatest  he- 
roes, like  Hercules  at  the  distaff,  thus  degenerously  em- 
ployed !  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

degerminator  (df-jer'mi-na-tor),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  de-  priv.  +  g'ermen  (germin-),  germ.  Cf. 
P.  degermer,  extract  the  germ.]  In  milling,  a 
machine  consisting  essentially  of  two  corru- 
gated disks  of  iron,  one  fixed  and  the  other  re- 
volving, between  which  wheat  is  passed  to  split 
the  grains  and  extract  the  germs. 

degestt,  a.  [Appar.  <  L.  digestus,  pp.  of  di- 
gerere,  arrange,  dispose,  digest :  see  digest.] 
Grave;  composed.    Jamieson. 

Furth  held  the  stout  and  degest  Auletes. 

Gavin  Douglas,  Virgil,  p.  321. 

degestlyt,  a.dv.  [<  degest  +  -ly^.]  Gravely ; 
composedly;  deliberately.    Jamieson. 

Aglt  Alethes,  that  na  wysdome  wantit, 
Bot  baith  was  ripe  in  counsele  and  in  yeris. 
Unto  thir  wourdis  degestlie  maid  ansueris. 

Gavvi  Douglas,  Virgil,  p.  284. 

degger  (deg'er),  n.    One  who  degs"  or  sprinkles. 

degging-macMne  (deg'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  [< 
degging,  verbal  n.  of  deg,  sprinkle,  +  macMne.] 
A  sprinkling-machine  used  in  calendering  cot- 
ton. 

deglset,  V.  and  n.    See  degtiise. 

deglaze  (de-glaz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deglazed, 
ppr.  deglasing.  [<  de-  priv.  +  glaze.]  To  re- 
move the  glaze  from.  . 

degloryi(de-gl6'ri),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  degloried, 
ppr.  deglorying.  [<  de-  priv.  +  glory.  Cf .  dis- 
glory,  n.]    To  disgrace ;  dishonor. 

His  head 
That  was  before  with  thorns  degloried. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Triumph. 

deglubet  (de-glob'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  deglubere,  peel 
off,  <  de,  off^  +  gluhere,  peel.]    To  skin;  peel. 

Now  enter  his  taxhig  and  deglubing  face. 

Cleaveland,  Poems  (1651).    (E.  D.) 

Deglubitores  (de-glo-bi-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
L.  deglubere,  peel  off :  see  deglube.]  In  Macgil- 
livray's  system  of  classification,  the  third  order 
of  birds ;  the  buskers  or  conirostral  birds.  It 
included  the  finches  and  buntings,  the  tanagers,  and  the 
American  blackbirds,  and  was  therefore  equivalent  to  the 
families  now  recognized  as  FHngillidce,  Taiiagridai,  and 
Icteridce.  .See  husker.  [Not  in  use.] 
deglutinate  (de-glo'ti-nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
deglutinated,  ppr.  deglutinating.  [<  L.  degluti- 
natus,  pp.  of  deglutinare  (>  P.  diglutiner),  un- 
glue,  <  de-  priv.  +  glutinare,  glue,  <  gluten,  glue : 
see  gluten,  glue.]  1.  To  unglue ;  loosen  or  sepa- 
rate by  or  as  if  by  ungluing. 

See,  see,  my  Soule  (ah,  harke  how  It  doth  cracke  !) 

The  Hand  ol  Outrage  that  deglutinates 
His  Vestui'e,  glu'd  with  gore-blood  to  His  baoke. 

Davies,  Holy  Pioode,  p.  16. 

2.   To  deprive  of  gluten;  extract  the  gluten 
from. 

deglutition  (deg-18-tish'on),  n.  [=  P.  diglu- 
tition  =  Pg.  deglutigSo  =  It.  deglutizione  (at. 
Sp.  deglucion),  <  LL.  *deglutitio{n-),  <  deglutire, 
swallow  down,  <  de,  down,  +  glutire,  swallow : 
see  glut.]    The  act  or  power  of  swallowing. 
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The  tongue  serves  not  only  lor  tasting,  but  also  to  assist 
the  mastication  of  the  meat  and  deglutition. 

Ray,  Works  ol  Creation,  il, 
Muscles  of  deglutition,  those  muscles  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  act  of  swallowing ;  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
palate,  and  pharynx.  ' 

deglutitious  (deg-lo-tish'us),  a.  Pertaining  to 
deglutition.     [Rare.] . 

deglutitive  (de-glo'ti-tiv),  a.     [As  degluiit-ion 

-H  -ive.]    Pertaining  to  deglutition ;  concerned 

in  the  act  of  swallowing ;  deglutitious ;  deglu- 

titory. 

deglutitory  (de-glo'ti-to-ri),  a.   [As  deglutit-ion 

+  -ory.]     Serving  for  deglutition. 
deglycerin  (de-glis'e-rin),  V.  t.    [<  de-  priv.  -I- 
glycerin.]    To  free  from  glycerin. 

The  French  process,  so  largely  adopted  in  America,  lor 
deglycerining  neutral  fats  before  they  are  saponified. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Soap  and  Candles,  p.  151. 

degorder  (deg'6r-der),  n.  [IiTeg.  <  deg{ree)  + 
order.]  The  paix'  of  numbers  signifying  the 
degree  and  order  of  any  mathematical  form. 

degote  (de-got'))  n.  [Russ.  degotu,  birch-tar.] 
Oil  of  birch,  obtained  from  the  white  birch  by  a 
j)rocess  of  dry  distillation,  it  is  used  to  give  to  Rus- 
sia leather  its  peculiar  odor,  and  to  perfume  imitations  of 
it.  Also  called  elachert.  Less  correctly  written  degut,  de- 
gutt. 

degoutedt,  a.  [Sc  degoutit,  <  OP.  degout6,  de- 
gut6,  spotted  (cf.  degouter,  degoutter,  drop,  drop 
down),  <  L.  de-  +  guttatus,  spotted,  <  gutta,  a 
drop,  spot:  see  ^-wWa^e.]    Spotted. 

A  mantill  .  .  . 
Degoutit  with  the  self  in  spottis  blake. 

King's  Quair,  v.  10. 

degradation  (deg-ra-da'shon),  n.  [=  P.  d^ra- 
dation = Pr.  desgradatio  =  sp.degradadon  =  Pg. 
degradag&o  =  It.  degradazione  =  D.  degradatie 
=  G.  Dan.  Sw.  degradation,  <  ML.  degrada- 
tio(n-),  a  reducing  in  rank,  <  degradare :  see  de- 
grade.] 1.  A  reducing  in  rank ;  the  act  of  de- 
priving one  of  a  degree  of  honor,  of  dignity,  or 
of  rank ;  deposition,  removal,  or  dismissal  from 
rank  or  office :  as,  the  degradation  of  a  general. 
Specifically  —  (a)  In  eccles.  law,  the  act  of  depriving  au 
ecclesiastic  of  his  orders  or  privileges,  or  of  both.  The 
iRoman  Catholic  Church  recognizes  two  methods  of  degi'a- 
dation.  By  the  simple  or  verbal  degradatioi),  the  accused 
is  deprived  of  all  his  orders  and  beneflces.  By  the  solemn 
or  real  degradation  he  is  with  great  ceremony  stripped  of 
his  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  ornaments  and  publicly 
reproached  by  the  bishop;  deprived  of  his  orders  and  bene- 
fices as  in  simple  degradation,  and  of  his  various  privileges. 
He  remains,  however,  a  priest,  and  can  in  special  emergen- 
cies consecrate  and  administer  the  sacraments.  Degrada- 
tion is  now  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases.  In  the  early 
church  the  culprit  was  degraded  by  removal  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  grade  ol  offlce.  See  deprivation,  4.  (b)  The  act 
ol  depriving  a  person  of  his  degree  in  a  university,  (c)  In 
early  American  colleges,  when  the  students'  names  were 
arranged  according  to  the  social  rank  of  the  parents,  the 
placing  of  a  name,  as  a  punishment,  lower  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  placed.  B.  H.  Hall,  (d)  In  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England,  the  postponement  of  a  student's 
candidacy  for  a  degree,  etc.,  for  one  year,  owing  to  fllnesB 
or  other  unavoidable  cause,  (e)  In  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, the  solemn  canceling  in  convocation  of  the  degree 
held  by  a  member  of  the  university. 

2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  grade  of  power,  character,  or  estima- 
tion; degeneracy;  debasement. 

Deplorable  is  the  degradatioii  of  our  nature.        South. 

The  descent  ol  Spain,  once  the  first  among  monarchies, 
to  the  lower  depths  of  degradation,  the  elevation  of  Hol- 
land, in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages,  to  a  position 
such  as  no  commonwealth  has  ever  reached,  teach  the 
same  lesson  [tlie  tendency  of  Papal  domination]. 

Mamulcty. 

3.  The  act  of  sinking  to  a  lower  level  in  space. 
[Bare.] 

Lycius  has  sunk  on  one  knee  and  with  closed  eyes  is 
about  to  slip  prone.  Lamia  leans  over  and  supports  his 
head  from  further  degradation,  while  her  left  hand  com- 
forts his  shoulder.  The  Century,  XXXL  249. 

4.  Diminution  or  reduction,  as  of  strength, 
value,  altitude,  or  magnitude. — 5.  la  painting, 
a  lessening  and  obscuring  of  distant  objects  in 
a  landscape,  to  give  the  effect  of  distance.— 

6.  In  geol.,  the  reduction  or  wearing  down  of 
higher  lands,  rooks,  strata,  etc.,  by  the  action 
of  water  or  other  causes. 

They  [Scottish  geologists]  appealed  to  the  vast  quantity 
of  sedimentai-y  rocks  .  .  .  beai-ing  witness  in  every  ben 
and  layer  to  the  degradation  and  removal  of  former  con- 
tinents. Oeikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  30- 

7.  In  Mol,  abortive  structural  development; 
retrograde  metamorphosis,  such  as  that  wit- 
nessed in  many  parasites  as  a  result  of  their 
parasitism. 

The  degradation  of  the  species  man  is  observed  in  s""* 
ol  its  varieties.  •'"""■ 

The  course  of  development  may,  in  particular  cases, 
lead  to  numerous  retrogressions,  so  that  we  nJ*?"'!"  ' 
adult  animal  to  be  of  lower  organization  than  Uie  lam 
This  phenomenon,  which  is  known  as  retrogressive  mew- 
morphosis,  corresponds  to  the  demands  ol  the  seietu 
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theory,  since  under  more  simple  conditions  of  life,  where 
nourislinient  is  more  easily  obtained  (parasitism),  cLegra- 
dation  and  even  the  loss  of  parts  may  be  of  advantage  to 
the  organism.  Claus,  ZoSlogy  (trans.),  I.  168. 

8.  In  iot.,  a  change  consisting  of  aljstraction, 
loss,  atortion,  or  non-development  of  usual  or- 
gans.— 9.  In  lier.,  same  as  abatement— jiesraAa- 
fton  of  energy.  See  enerm.  =  Syn.  1  and  2.  Debasemen  t, 
abasement,  vitiation,  depression,  disgrace,  dishonor,  hu- 
miliation. 

degradational  (deg-ra-da'shon-al),  a.  [<  de- 
gradation +  -al.^  In  nat.  hist".,  diie  to  degrada- 
tion; lowered  in  type  through  degradation;  de- 
generated: as,  a  degradational  form;  degrada- 
tional structures. 

degrade  (de-grad'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  degraded, 
ppr.  degrading.  [<  ME.  degraden,  <  OF.  degra- 
der,  F.  dSgrader  =  Pr.  degradar,  desgradar  = 
Sp.  Pg.  degradar  =  It.  degradare  =  D.  degra- 
deren  =  G.  degradiren  =  Dan.  degradere  =  Sw. 
degradera,  <  ML.  degradare,  reduce  in  rank, 
deprive  of  rank,  <  L.  de,  down,  +  gradus,  step, 
degree,  rank:  see  grade  and  degree.}  I.  trans. 
1.  To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  rank, 
degree,  or  type.  Specifically — 2.  To  deprive 
of  any  office  or  dignity;  strip  of  honors:  as,  to 
degrade  a  general  officer. 

When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  ambassade. 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  3. 
Both  which  have  been  degraded  in  the  senate. 
And  must  have  their  disgraces  still  new  rubbed 
To  make  them  smart,  and  labour  of  revenge. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  1. 

Prynne  was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  court  to  be 

degraded  from  the  bar.  Palfrey. 

3.  To  lower  in  character ;  cause  to  deteriorate ; 
lessen  the  value  or  worth  of :  debase:  as,  drunk- 
enness degrades  a  man  to  the  level  of  a  heast. 

Kor  Shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 
Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  304. 
Shall  we  lose  our  privilege,  our  charter. 
And  wilfully  degrade  ourselves  of  reason 
And  piety,  to  live  like  beasts  ? 

Shirley,  Love's  Cruelty,  ii.  2. 

In  the  progress  of  moral  truth,  the  animal  passions 
which  degrade  our  nature  are  by  degrees  checked  and 
subdued.  Sumner,  Orations,  1. 174. 

4.  In  iiol. :  (a)  To  reduce  in  taxonomic  rank ; 
lower  in  the  scale  of  classification :  as,  to  de- 
grade an  order  to  the  rank  of  a  family.  (6)  To 
reduce  in  coniplexity  of  structure  or  function ; 
simplify  morphologically  or  physiologically:  as, 
an  organism  degraded  by  parasitic  habit. 

The  degree  to  which  many  of  the  most  important  or- 
gans in  these  degraded  [cleistogaraic]  flowers  have  been 
reduced,  or  even  wholly  obliterated,  is  one  of  their  most 
remarkable  peculiarities,  reminding  us  of  many  parasitic 
animals.         Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  336. 

5.  lageol.,  to  reduce  in  altitude  or  magnitude, 
as  hiUs  and  mountains  or  icebergs ;  wear  down, 
as  by  the  weather. 

Although  the  ridge  is  still  there,  the  ridge  itself  has 
been  degraded.  Journal  of  Science. 

The  regions  within  reach  of  abrading  and  degrading 
agencies  were  therefore  of  sufficient  extent  for  the  needed 
Paleozoic  sediment-making. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  338. 

6.  In  optics,  to  lower  in  position  in  the  spec- 
trum; increase  the  wave-length  of  (a  ray  of 
light),  and  hence  diminish  (its)  refrangibility,  as 
by  the  action  of  a  fluorescent  substance.  See 
fluorescence. — 7.  To  diminish  the  strength,  pu- 
rity, size,  etc.,  of. 

Degrading  the  brilliancy  of  dyed  stuffs,  or  the  purity  of 
whites.  Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  320. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Debase,  Disgrace,  etc.  (see  abase) ;  to  dis- 
honor, break,  cashier,  reduce  to  inferior  rank.—  3.  To  low- 
er, sink,  impair,  injure,  pervert,  pollute.  See  list  under 
debase. 

II.  intrans.  1.  In  nat.  hist.,  to  degenerate 
in  type ;  pass  from  a  higher  type  of  structure 
to  a  lower. —  2.  To  degenerate ;  become  lower 
in  character;  deteriorate. 

No  doubt  vast  eddies  in  the  flood 
Of  onward  time  shall  yet  be  made. 
And  throned  races  may  degrade. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxxviii. 

3.  In  a  university,  to  take,  for  some  particular 
reason,  a  lower  degree  than  one  is  entitled  to, 
or  to  avoid  taking  a  degree  at  the  proper  or 
usual  time ;  descend  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
degree. 

Degrading,  or  going  back  a  year,  is  not  allowed,  except 
in  ease  of  illness  (proved  by  a  doctor's  certificate).  A  man 
degrading  for  any  other  reason  cannot  go  out  afterwards 
ill  Honors.    C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  128,  note. 

degraded  (de-gra'ded),  p.  a.  1.  Reduced  in 
rank;  deprived  of  an  office  or  a  dignity.— 2. 
Lowered  In  character  or  value ;  debased ;  low. 
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The  Netherlands  .  .  .  were  reduced  practically  to  a 
veiy  degraded  position.  Motley. 

3.  In  Mol.,  reduced  in  taxonomic  rank,  or  in 
complexity  of  structure  or  function ;  brought 
to  or  being  in  a  state  of  degradation. 

Skulls  of  the  very  meanest  and  most  degraded  type. 

Farrar,  Language,  iv. 
The  Protozoa  are  the  most  degraded  in  organization. 

Science,  IV.  172. 

4.  In  her.,  placed  upon  steps.  .Also  degreed.— 
Cross  degraded  and  conjoiued.    See  erossi. 

degradement  (de-grad'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  de- 
gradement,  F.  dSgrademeni  (=  It.  degradamen- 
to),  <  degrader,  degrade:  see  degrade.}  Depri- 
vation of  rank  or  office.     [E^re.] 

So  the  words  of  Ridley  at  his  degradement,  and  his  letter 
to  Hooper,  expressly  shew. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 
degrading   (df-gra'ding),  p.  a.     1.  Dishonor- 
ing; debasing;  disgraceful:  as,  degrading  ob- 
sequiousness. 

The  inordinate  love  of  money  and  of  fame  are  base  and 
degrading  passions.  Wirt. 

2.  Lowering;  bringing  to  a  lower  level ;  wear- 
ing down — Degrading  causes,  in  neol.,  those  causes 
which  contribute  to  the  dissolving  ani  wearing  down  of 
the  elevated  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  carrying 
of  these  parts  down  into  lower  levels,  as  atmospheric  in- 
fluencesand  the  action  of  rivers  and  of  the  ocean. 
degradingly  (de-gra'ding-li),  adv.  In  a  degrad- 
ing manner,  or  in  a  way  to  depreciate. 

This  is  what  Bishop  Taylor  degradingly  calls  virtue  and 
precise  duty.  Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  i. 

degras  (de-gra'),  n.   [F.]   Wool-grease. 
degravatet  (deg'ra-vat),  v.  t.    [<  L.  degravare, 
make  heavy,  weigh  down,  <  de,  down,  +  gra- 
vis, heavy:  see  graved.}    To  make  heavy;  bur- 
den.   Bailey,  1727. 
degravationt  (deg-ra-va'shon),  n.     [<  L.  as  if 
*degravatio{n-),  <  degravare,  make  heavy,  weigh 
down :  see  degravate.]  The  act  of  making  heavy. 
degrease  (de-gres'),  v.  t.;   pret.  and  pp.  ae- 
greased,  -ppiidegreasing.    [<  de-  priv.  +  grease, 
after  F.  d4graisser.']     To  remove  the  grease 
from,  as  from  bones  in  preparing  skeletons, 
or  from  feathers  or  hair  in  preparing  skins. 
[Rare.] 
degree  (de-gre'),  n.   [<  ME.  degre,  degree,  <  OF. 
degre,  degret,  F.  degr^  =  Pr.  degrat=  Pg.  degrdo, . 
a  degree,  step,  rank,  <  L.  de,  down,  +  gradus, 
a  step,  etc.:  see  graded  and. gree^.  Ci.degrade.2 
If.   A  step,  as  of  a  stair;  a  stair,  or  set  of 
steps. 

Round  was  the  schap,  in  manere  of  compaas, 
Ful  of  degrees,  the  heighte  of  sixty  paas. 
That  whan  a  man  was  set  on  o  degre, 
He  lette  nought  his  felawe  for  to  se. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1033. 
It  is  made  with  Stages  and  hath  Degrees  aboute,  that 
every  Man  may  wel  se,  and  non  greve  other. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  17. 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  utmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.  Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  step  or  single  movement  toward  an  end; 
one  of  a  series  of  advances ;  a  stage  of  progress ; 
a  phase  of  development,  transformation,  or  pro- 
gressive modification. 

We  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 

By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more. 
The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

Lon{/fellow,  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine. 

Specifically — 3.  In  gram.,  one  of  the  three 
stages,  namely,  positive,  comparative,  and  su- 
perlative, in  the  comparison  of  an  adjective  or 
an  adverb.  See  comparison,  5. — 4.  The  point  of 
advancement  reached;  relative  position  attain- 
ed; grade;  rank;  station;  order;  quality. 

Thenne  the  kerver  or  sewer  most  asserve  every  disshe  in 
his  degre.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  369. 

He  shold  serche,  fro  degre  into  degre, 
Vn-to  know  wherhens  he  descendyd  is, 
Duke,  Erie,  or  Baron,  or  markois  if  he  be. 

Mom.  of  Partenay  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  Int.,  1. 113. 
Great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  V.  707. 

5.  In  universities  and  colleges,  an  academical 
rank  conferred  by  a  diploma,  originally  giving 
the  right  to  teach.  The  earliest  degree  was  that  of 
master,  which  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  and  others 
modeled  on  that  (as  were  the  faculties  of  law  in  all  the 
old  universities),  was  called  the  degree  of  doctor.  After- 
ward the  lower  degree  of  determinant  (later  called  bache- 
lor) was  introduced,  and  the  intermediate  degree  of  licen- 
tiate; but  these  were  not  regular  degrees,  except  in  the 
faculty  of  arts.  The  degree  of  bachelor  was  conferred  by 
the  "nation"  of  the  faculty  of  arts;  the  others  were 
given  by  the  chancellor,  by  authority  of  the  pope.  Thus, 
the  medieval  degrees  were :  (1)  the  degree  of  determinant, 
or  bachelor  of  arts,  without  a  diploma ;  (2)  the  license ; 
(3)  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  (4)  the  degree  of  master 
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or  doctor  of  theology ;  (6)  the  degree  of  master  or  doctor 
of  medicine ;  (6)  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Tlie  degrees 
now  usually  conferred  are  bachelor,  master,  and  doctor : 
as,  bachelor  of  arts,  divinity,  music,  or  law ;  master  of 
arts ;  doctor  of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  mu- 
sic, etc. 

He  [Wolsey]  was  bom  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  the  Son  of 
a  Butcher,  sent  to  Oxford  by  Reason  of  his  Pregnancy  of 
Wit,  so  soon,  that  taking  there  the  first  Degree  of  Art,  he 
was  called  the  Boy  Batchelor.    Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  261. 

The  Universities  ceased  to  teach  the  systematic  theol- 
ogy of  the  Schools,  and  the  systematic  jurisprudence  of 
the  Decretals;  and  the  ancient  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
doctor  of  the  canon  law  are  known,  except  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  no  more. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  319. 

6.  In  geneal.,  a  certain  distance  or  remove  in 
the  line  of  descent,  detennintng  the  proximity 
of  blood :  as,  a  relation  in  the  third  or  fourth 
degree.  See  first  extract,  and  forbidden  degrees, 
below. 

In  the  canon  law,  degree  of  relationship  is  reckoned  by 
the  number  of  steps  from  the  person  farthest  from  the 
common  ancestor  to  him ;  in  the  civil  law,  by  the  number 
of  steps  from  one  person  up  to  the  common  ancestor  and 
down  to  the  other.  Thus,  a  grand-uncle  is  related  to  his 
grand-nephew  in  the  third  degree  by  the  canon  law,  in  the 
fourth  degree  by  the  civil.  Stimson. 

She  was  as  familiar  as  a  cousin;  but  as  a  distant  one  — 
a  cousin  who  had  been  brought  up  to  observe  degrees. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Harpers  Mag.,  LXXVI.  342. 

7.  In  alg.,  the  rank  of  an  equation,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  highest  power  under  which  an  un- 
known quantity  appears  in  it.  Thus,  if  the  expo- 
nent of  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  be  3 
or  4,  the  equation  is  of  the  third  or  fourth  degree. 

8.  One  of  a  number  of  subdivisions  of  something 
extended  in  space  or  time.  Specifically— (a)  One  of 
a  number  of  equal  subdivisions  on  the  scale  of  a  meteoro- 
logical or  other  instrument,  as  a  thermometer.  (6)  A  unit 
for  measuring  circular  arcs  and  the  angles  subtended  by 
them  at  their  centers,  being  the  360th  part  of  a  circumfer- 
ence, or  the  90th  part  of  a  right  angle.  Considered  as  angu- 
lar magnitudes,  all  degrees  are  equal ;  considered  as  lengths 
of  ai'cs,  they  are  directly  proportional  to  the  radii  of  the 
circles  of  which  they  are  parte.  This  manner  of  dividing 
the  circle  origiuated  with  the  Babylonians  about  2000  B.  o. , 
and  was  brought  into  use  in  Greece  by  the  mathematician 
Hypsicles.  It  was  perhaps  in  its  origin  connected  with 
an  opinion  that  the  year  consisted  of  360  days.  The  com- 
mon abbreviation  or  sign  for  "degrees  "  is  a  small  circle  (') 
placed  to  the  right  of  the  top  of  the  last  figure  of  the  num- 
ber of  them :  as,  46".  The  degree  is  subdivided  into  60 
minutes,  and  the  minute  into  60  seconds.  The  length  of 
a  degree  of  latitude  is  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  section 
of  the  figure  of  the  sea-level  by  a  meridian,  the  difference 
of  latitude  between  the  extremities  of  this  ai'c  being  one 
degree.  (See  latitude.)  It  is  68.702  statute  miles  at  the 
equator,  and  69.396  at  the  poles.  The  length  of  a  degree 
of  longitude  is  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  section  of  the 
figm'e  of  the  sea-level  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  equator,  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  extremities  of  this  arc 
being  one  degree.  This  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  cosine 
of  the  latitude,  and  is  equal  to  69.16  statute  miles  at  the 
equator. 

Aftre  the  Auctoures  of  Astronomye,  700  Furlonges  of 
Erthe  answeren  to  a  Degree  of  the  Firmament. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  185. 
(c)  In  arith.,  three  figures  taken  together  in  numeration  : 
thus,  the  number  270,360  consists  of  two  degrees  (more 
commonly  called  periods),  (d)  In  music :  (1)  One  of  the 
lines  or  spaces  of  the  staff,  upon  which  notes  are  placed. 
Notes  on  the  same  degree,  when  affected  by  accidentals, 
may  denote  different  tones,  as  D,  D(,  and  Djy ;  and,  simi- 
larly, notes  on  different  degrees,  as  DjJ  and  C$,  may  denote 
identical  tones,  at  least  upon  instruments  of  fixed  intona- 
tion. (2)  The  difference  or  step  between  a  line  and  th^ 
adjacent  space  on  the  staff  (or  vice  versa).  Occasionally, 
through  the  use  of  accidentals,  this  difference  is  only 
apparent  (see  above).  (3)  The  difference,  interval,  or 
step  between  any  tone  of  the  scale  and  the  tone  next 
above  or  below  it,  as  from  do  to  re,  from  mi  to  fa.  The 
interval  may  be  a  whole  step  or  tone,  a  half  step  or  semi- 
tone, or  (in  the  minor  scale)  a  step  and  a  half,  pr  augment- 
ed tone.  See  step,  tone,  interval,  staff,  scale.  [To  distin- 
guish between  degrees  of  the  staff  and  degrees  of  the 
scale,  the  terms  staff-degree  and  scale-degree  are  sometimes 
used.] 

9.  Intensive  quantity ;  the  proportion  in  which 
any  quality  is  possessed ;  measure  ;  extent ; 
grade. 

goure  barnes  sail  ilkon  othir  wedde. 
And  worshippe  god  in  gud  degre. 

York  Plays,  p.  55. 
But  as  there  are  degrees  of  sinning,  so  there  are  of  folly 
in  it.  Stillingjieet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 

Very  different  excellencies  and  degrees  of  perfection. 

Clarke,  Tlie  Attributes,  viii. 

The  difference  in  mind  between  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  great  as  it  is,  is  certainly  one  of  degree  and  not 
of  kind.  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  I.  101. 

10.  In  criminal  law :  (a)  One  of  certain  dis- 
tinctions in  the  culpability  of  the  different  par- 
ticipants in  a  crime.  The  actual  perpetrator 
is  said  to  be  a  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and 
one  who  is  present  aiding  and  abetting,  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  second  degree.  (&)  One  of  the 
phases  of  the  same  kind  of  crime,  differing  in 
gravity  and  in  punishment.  [U.  S.]  —Accumu- 
lation of  degrees.  See  accumulation. — 1^  degrees, 
step  by  step;  gradually ;  by  little  and  little ;  by  moderate 
advances. 
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Th'  innumerable  effects  to  sort  aright, 

And,  by  deffrecf,  from  cause  to  cause  to  climb. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxx. 
Where  light,  to  shades  descending,  plays,  not  strives, 
Dies  by  degrees,  and  by  degreff<  revives. 

Di-yden,  Epistles,  xiv.  70. 

JSj/  due  degrees,  small  Doubts  create. 

Congrevc,  tr.  of  (tvid's  Art  of  Love. 

Chronic  degree,  one  360th  part  of  a  tropical  year.— Con- 
junct degrees.  See  conjunct. ^Degree  cut.  See  cut.— 
Degree  of  a  curve,  the  same  as  its  order,  hut  the  latter 
term  is  preferable.— Degree  of  Constraint.  See  coji- 
*7min^— Degree  of  freedom.  See /reerfoin.— Discrete 
degrees.  See  dw-crefe.- Forbidden  or  prohibited  de- 
grees, iu  civil  and  in  canon  Zaty,  degrees  of  consanguin- 
ity and  affinity  within  which  marriage  is  not  allowed. 
The  determination  of  these  in  church  or  canon  law  was 
founded  on  the  prohibitious  contained  in  Lev.  xviii., 
with  adherence  to  the  principle  that  a  degree  of  rela- 
tionship which  bars  marriage  in  one  sex  bars  it  equally 
in  the  other,  and  that  by  Clirist's  declaration  (Mat.  xix. 
6  and  Mark  x.  8,  confirming  Gen.  ii.  24)  a  man  and  his 
wife  become  one  flesh.  The  Roman  law  prohibited  nearly 
the  same  degrees,  though  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  niece 
was  permitted  from  the  time  of  Claudius  until  forbidden  by 
Xerva,  and  also  from  the  time  of  Caradalla  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine.  Marriages  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife  and 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  were  forbidden  by  Constantius. 
Theodosius  the  Great  forbade  them  between  first  cousins, 
and  this  was  the  general  rule  of  the  church  from  that  time 
on.  From  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  marriages 
within  the  seventh  degree  were  prohibited ;  after  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council  (A.  D.  1215),  only  those  within  the  fourth 
de-rree.  Marriage  between  godparents  and  godchildren 
was  prohibited  by  Justinian,  and  this  was  afterward  ex- 
tended to  include  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  later  still 
other  relations  of  these.  The  presenter  for  confirmation 
was  put  on  a  par  with  the  godparents.  The  Council  of 
Trent  limited  such  spiritual  relationship  to  sponsors,  to 
presenters  at  confirmation,  to  the  persons  baptized  or  con- 
firmed, and  the  parents  of  these.  In  England  marriage 
between  first  cousins  was  forbidden  till  the  Reformation. 
The  present  English  law  of  both  church  and  state  is  con- 
formed to  a  statute  passed  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  re- 
vised under  Elizabeth,  which  forbids  all  marriages  not 
without  the  Levitical  degrees.  These  degrees  were  tabu- 
lated by  Archbishop  Parker  in  1563,  and  his  table  is 
adopted  in  the  99th  canon  of  1603,  and  ordered  to  be  set 
up  publicly  in  every  church.  It  will  also  be  found  printed 
at  the  end  of  every  English  prayer-book.  Its  provisions 
have  been  summarized  as  follows  :  A  man  may  not  marry 
the  mother  or  stepmother  of  his  own  or  his  wife's  parents ; 
the  widow  of  his  father,  father-in-law,  uncle,  brother, 
son,  stepspn,  or  nephew;  the  aunt,  sister,  daughter,  or 
i..oue  01  iiimself  or  his  wife;  the  daughter  or  stepdaugh- 
ter of  his  own  or  his  wife's  children.  A  woman  may  not 
marry  the  father  or  stepfather  of  her  own  or  her  hus- 
band's parents;  the  widower  of  her  mother,  mother-in- 
law,  aunt,  sister,  daughter,  stepdaughter,  or  niece ;  the 
uncle,  brother,  son,  or  nephew  of  herself  or  her  husband ; 
the  son  or  stepson  of  her  own  or  her  husband's  children. 
Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  whether  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  or  not,  is  prohibited  as  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  that  with  a  deceased  husband's  brother, 
the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  brother's  wife  being  ex- 
plicitly prohibited  in  Lev.  xviii.  Direct  relationship,  if 
in  the  ascending  and  descending  line,  is  canonically  reck- 
oned as  one  degree,  and  marriage  prohibited  accordingly. 
In  canon  law  an  illicit  connection  is  held  to  involve  the 
same  prohibitions  as  a  marriage.—  In  degreet,  greatly ; 
to  a  degree. 

He  was  greved  in  degre. 

And  gretely  moved  in  mynde. 

York  Plays,  p.  53. 
Local  degree,  one  360th  part  of  the  zodiac— Simeon's 
degree,  a  certain  early  medieval  degree,  conjectured  to 
have  been  one  of  bachelor,  and  to  have  been  conferred 
upon  masters  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  The  real  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  has  been  forgotten ;  but  down  to  1827 
every  master  of  arts,  inceptor  in  medicine,  etc.,  in  Oxford 
was  compelled  to  swear  hatred  of  Simeon  and  renuncia- 
tion of  his  degree.—  Song  of  degrees,  a  title  given  to  fif- 
teen psalms,  from  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.,  inclusive.  Biblical  crit- 
ics are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  and  significance  of  the 
title.  See gradital psalms,  nxider gradual. — To adegree, 
to  an  extreme;  exceedingly:  as,  proud  (o  a  decree.  [CoTloq.] 

Assuredly,  sir,  yourf  ather  is  wrath  to  a  degree ;  he  comes 
down  stairs  eight  or  ten  steps  at  a  time— muttering, 
growling,  and  thumping  the  banisters  all  the  way. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

Total  degree,  the  sum  of  the  degrees  of  an  algebraic  ex- 
pression relatively  to  the  different  letters. 
degreet  (de-gre')?  v.  t.    [<  degree,  w.]     1,  To  ad- 
vance by  a  step  or  steps. 

Thus  is  the  soul's  death  degreed  up.  Sin  gathers  strength 
by  custom,  and  creeps  like  some  contagious  disease  in  the 
body  from  joint  to  joint.     Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  230. 

I  will  degree  this  noxious  neutrality  one  peg  higher. 

Bp.  Haeket,  Abp.  Williams,  II.  189. 

2,  To  place  in  a  position  or  rant. 

We  that  are  degreed  above  our  people. 

IJeyioood,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

degreed  (df-gred'),  a.     [<  degree  +  -ed2.]     In 
her.  J  same  as  degraded,  4. 
degreeinglyt,  adv.    By  degrees ;  step  by  step. 

Degreeingly  to  grow  to  gi-eatness. 

Feltham,,  Resolves,  i.  97. 

degu  (deg'o),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A  South  Ameri- 
can hystricomorpMc  rodent  of  the  family  Octo- 
dontidw  and  genus  OctodoUj  such  SiS  0,  cumingi. 
See  cut  in  next  column. 

degnisef,  v.  t.  [ME.  deguisen,  degisen,  degysen, 
vars.  of  desgiserij  disguise:  see  disguise^^  To 
disguise. 
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And  ay  to  thame  come  Repentance  amang, 
And  maid  thame  chero  degysit  in  his  wede. 

King's  Quair,  iii. 


Degfu  {^Octodoit 

deguiset, «.  [ME.  deguyse,  degise,  degyse;  from 
the  verb,]     Disguise. 

In  selcouthe  maners  and  sere  degyse. 
Hamjpole,  Prick  of  Conscience  (1517).    {E.  D.) 

degum  (de-gum'),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  degum- 
med,  ppr.  degumming,  [<  de-  priv.  +  gum^.2 
To  free  from  gum ;  deglutinate. 

Scouring  renders  all  common  silks,  whether  white  or 
yellow  in  the  raw,  a  brilliant  pearly  white,  with  a  delicate 
soft  flossy  texture,  from  the  fact  that  the  fibres  which 
were  agglutinated  in  reeling,  being  now  degutnm^d,  are 
separated  from  each  other  and  show  their  individual  te- 
nuity in  the  yarn.  Encyc.  BHt.,  XXII.  62. 

degust  (de-gusf),  V.    [<  L.  degustarCf  taste  of,  < 
de-  +  gustare J,  tsiste:  see  gust^.']    I.  trans.  To 
taste;  relish. 
A  soupe  au  vin,  madam,  I  will  degust,  and  gratefully. 
C.  Jieade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ii. 

II,  intrans.  To  have  a  taste ;  be  relishing. 

Two  or  three,  all  fervent,  hushing  their  talk,  degustinq 
tenderly,  and  storing  reminiscences  —  for  a  bottle  of  good 
wine,  like  a  good  act,  shines  ever  in  the  retrospect. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  47. 

degustate  (de-gus'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  degustatus, 
pp.  of  degustm'e,  taste  of;  see  degust.^  Same 
as  degust. 

degustation  (de-gus-ta'shon),  w.  [=  Sp.  de- 
gustacion,  <  LL.  degustatio{n-)j  <  L.  degustare, 
taste  of:  see  degust.~\     The  act  of  tasting. 

It  is  no  otherwise  even  in  carnal  delights,  the  degusta- 
tion whereof  is  wont  to  draw  on  the  heart  to  a  more  eager 
appetition.        •      Bp.  Hall,  Soul's  Farewell  to  Earth,  §  9. 
Then  he  bustled  about  with  the  boy,  and  produced  a  va- 
riety of  gifts  for  grace,  use,  and  degustation. 

M.  Bethain-Edwards,  Next  of  Kin  Wanted,  xxxiv. 
Good  wine  is  not  an  optical  pleasure,  it  is  an  inward 
emotion ;  and  if  there  was  a  chamber  of  degustation  on 
the  premises,  I  failed  to  discover  it. 

H,  Jaines,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  129. 

degyset,  ^-  and  n.    See  deguise. 

d6hache  (da-ha-sha')j  o,*  [E.  (in  her.),  pp.  of 
OF.  dehacher,  dehachier,  cut  off,  <  de~  priv.  + 
hacher,  cut:  see  haek^j  hash.']  In  her.,  having 
the  head,  paws,  and  tuft  of  the  tail  cut  off :  said 
of  a  beast  used  as  a  bearing.  Encyc,  Brit,,  XI. 
698. 

dehisce  (df-his'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dehisced, 
ppr.  dehiscing.  [=  It.  deiscere,  <  L.  dehiscere, 
gape,  open,  <  de,  off,  +  hiscere,  gape,  yawn, 
akin  to  hiare,  yawn :  see  hiatus  and  yawn,']  To 
gape  ;  specifically,  in  hot.,  to  open,  as  the  cap- 
sules of  plants. 

This  [a  legume  or  pod]  is  a  superior,  one-celled,  one-  or 
many-seeded  fruit,  dehiscing  by  both  ventral  and  dorsal 
sutures,  so  as  to  form  two  valves. 

R.  Bentley,  Manual  of  Botany,  p.  304. 
The  anthers  dehisced  properly,  but  the  pollen-grains 
adhered  in  a  mass  to  them. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  329. 

deMscence  (de-his'ens),  n.  [=  F.  dehiscence 
=  It.  deisceyizd,  <  NL.  *dehiscentia,  <  L.  dehis- 
cen{t-)s,  dehiscent',  see  dehiscent]  1.  A  gap- 
ing.—  2.  In  hot.,  the  opening  of  a  pericarp  for 
the  discharge  of  the  seeds,  or  of  an  anther  to 
set  free  the  pollen.  Regular 
dehiscence  in  the  case  of  capsules 
is  septicidal,  through  the  septa,  or 
loculicidal,  directly  into  the  cells. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  septifragal  when 
the  valves  break  away  from  the 
septa.  Iiregular  dehiscence  may 
be  transverse,  circumscissile,  etc, 
or  variously  lacerated.  The  dehis- 
cence of  an  anther  is  by  longitudinal 
slits,  valves,  pores,  etc. 

The  dehiscence  of  the  firm  exter- 
nal envelope. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  267. 

3.  In  ^ja^^o?.,  a  bursting  open. 
dehiscent  (de-his'ent),  a.  [=  F.  dihiscent,  < 
L.  dehiscen{t^)s,  ppr.  of  dehiscere,  gape :  see  de- 
hisce.] 1.  Opening,  as  the  capsule  of  a  plant. 
— S,  In  entom.f  divergent  at  the  tips,  as  if  tend- 


Dehiscent    Seed-vessel 
or  Silicule. 
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ing  to  split  apart :  said  especially  of  the  elytra 
■when  they  are  separated  at  the  apices. 
dehonestatet,  v-  t.  [<  L.  dehonestatm,  pp.  of 
dehonestare,  dishonor,  disgrace,  <  de-  pnv.  + 
honestare,  honor,  <  honestus,  honorable,  honest: 
see  honest,  and  cf.  dishonest,  v.']  To  impugn; 
dishonor. 

The  excellent  aiulwise  pains  he  took  in  this  particiilax 

no  man  can  defwnestate  or  reproach.  ' 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (etl.  1835),  II.  74. 

dehonestationt,  «.  [<  LL.  dehonestatio{vr),  < 
L.  dehonestare,  dishonor:  see  dehonestate.']  A 
disgracing;  a  dishonoring. 

"Who  can  expatiate  the  infinite  shame,  dehmiestation,  and 
infamy  which  they  bring?  By.  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,p.'482. 

dehors  (de-h6rz' ;  P.  pron.  de-6r'),  a.  and  n.  [< 
P.  dehors,  <  OP.  defors,  deforz,  deffors,  deffuers, 
defuer,  desfuer  =  Pr.  defors  =  Sp.  defuera,  <  ML. 
deforis,  outside,  without,  <  L.  de,  from,  +  foris, 
foras  (>  OP.  fors,forz,foers,  hors,  P.  hors  =  Pr. 
fors  =  lt.fore,fuora,fuore,fuori),  out  of  doors, 
out,  <.  foris,  a  door,  =  Or.  Bupa  =  AS.  duru  =  E. 
door:  see  door,  &n<i  forum,  foreign,  foris-,  etc.] 
I,  a.  In  toe,  without ;  foreign  to;  irrelevant. 
II.  n.  In  fort.,  any  outwork  beyond  or  out- 
side of  the  main  fortification. 

dehortt  (df-horf),  v-  t.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  dehortar, 
<  L.  dehortari,  dissuade,  persuade,  <  de,  from, 
+  hortari,  advise :  see  hortation,  and  cf .  exhort,] 
To  dissuade ;  advise  to  the  contrary ;  urge  not 
to  do  or  not  to  undertake  a  certain  thing ;  deter. 

If  the  wasting  of  our  money  might  not  dehort  vs,  yet 
the  wounding  of  our  mindes  should  deterre  vs. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  ol  Wit,  p.  106. 
The  hold  Galilean,  St.  Peter,  took  the  boldness  to  tie- 
hort  his  Master  from  so  great  an  infelicity. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  183B),  I.  297. 

dehortation  (de-h6r-ta'shon),  n,  [<  LL.  dehor- 
taiio{n-),  <  L.  deltortari,  dissuade:  see  dehort.'] 
Dissuasion ;  advice  or  counsel  to  the  contrary 
of  some  act  or  undertaking. 

Dchortations  from  the  use  of  strong  lirjuors  have  beea 
the  favourite  topic  of  sober  declainiers  in  all  ages.  Lamb. 

The  exhortation,  which  miglit  almost  be  termed  a  dehor- 
talion  for  its  severity,  was  ordered  to  follow  the  sennou  in 
case  of  need,  Jt.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng,,  xv. 

dehortative  (de-h6r'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  LL.  dehor- 
tativus,  <  L.  deiiortarf,  dissuade :  see  dehort.] 
Dissuasive ;  dehortatory.     Coleridge. 

dehortatory  (de-h6r'ta-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
dehortatoritis,  (.'Jj.  dehortari,  dissuade:  see  de- 
hort.] I.  a.  Dissuasive;  belongingto  dissuasion. 
The  text  [Eph.  iv.  30]  you  see  is  a  dehortatory  charge  to 
avoid  the  offence  of  God.  Up.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  103. 

Il.t  n.  A  dissuasion ;  a  dissuasive  argument 
or  reason.     Milton. 
dehorter  (de-h6r'ter),  m.    A  dissuader;  one 
who  advises' to  the  contrary. 

So  long  as  he  rCarlyle]  was  merely  an  exhorter  or  de- 
horter, we  were  thankful  for  such  eloquence,  such  humor, 
such  vivid  or  grotesque  images,  and  such  splendor  of  il- 
lustration, as  only  he  could  give. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  127. 

dehumanization  (de-hii"man-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
dehumanize  +  -ation.]  The  act  of  dehumaniz- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  dehumanized.  Also 
spelled  dehumanisation. 

Kature  has  put  a  limit  to  dehwinanisation  in  the  quali- 
ties which  she  exacts  in  order  that  the  combination  of  two 
individuals  to  produce  a  third  may  take  place  at  all. 

Mauddey,  Body  and  Will,  p.  246. 

dehumanize  (de-hii'man-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  andjjp. 
dehumanized,  ppr.  dehumanizing.  [<  de-  priv. 
-f  humanize.  Cf .  P.  d4shumaniser.]  To  deprive 
of  distinctively  human  qualities:  as,  dehumaiv- 
j^iwg' influences;  (J«/m)Ka»i^erf speculation.  Also 
spelled  dehumanise. 

The  grosser  passions,  originally  conspicuous  and  care- 
fully ministered  to  by  devotees,  gi'adnally  fade,  leaving 
only  the  passions  less  related  to  corporal  satisfactions; 
and  eventually  these,  too,  become  partially  dehumanized. 
H.  Spencer,  Fop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIV.  348. 

dehuskt  (de-husk'),  i>.  t.  [<  de-  priv.  +  hush.] 
To  deprive  of  the  husk. 

V^Tieat  .  .  . 
Dehuslced  upon  the  Hoor. 

Drant,  tr.  of  Horace,  Ep.  to  NumiliUB. 

dehydrate  (de-hi'drat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dekj- 
drated,  ppr.  dehydrating.  [<  L.  de-  priv.  +  Gr. 
vSup  {v6p-),  water,  +  -ate^.]  I.  trans.  To  de- 
prive of  or  free  from  water.  Thus,  calchnn  chlmld, 
by  reason  of  its  strong  aftlnity  tor  water,  dehydrates  11101st 
gases  passing  over  it.  Alcohol,  for  the  same  reason,  deny- 
drates  (dries)  moist  animal  tissues  which  ai'e  placed  in  11. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  value  of  this  reagent  [alcohol) 
is  found  ill  its  strong  affinity  for  water,  this  rendering  n 
of  importance  for  dehydrating  purposes.  _ 

Pmhallow,  Vegetable  Histology,  p.  I'- 
ll, intrans.  To  lose  water. 
The  celloid  in  layers  are  slow  in  (feftydrotin/?. 

Jour.  Roy.  Uiaroi.  Soc,  2d  ser.,  VI.  It  86". 
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dehydrater  (de-M'dra-ter),  n.  That  which  de- 
hydrates. 

dehydration  (de-hi-dra'shon),  ».  [<  dehydrate 
+  -ion.']  In  chem.,  the  removal  of  water  as  an 
elemeat  in  the  composition  of  a  substance. 

dehydrogenization  (de-hi"dr6-jen-i-za'shqn), 
n.  [<  dehydrogenize  +  -alion,']  The  removal  of 
hydrogen,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  a  compound 
contaiaing  it. 

The  oxidations  and  the  dehydrogenisalwns  play  the  most 
important  part  in  the  production  of  colour. 

Ure,  Diet,  IV.  77. 

dehydrogenize  (de-hi'dro-jen-iz),  v.  t;  pret. 
and  pp.  dehydrogenized,  ppr.  dehydrogenizing. 
To  deprive  of  hydrogen ;  remove  hydrogen  from 
(a  compoimd  containing  it). 
dehydrogenizer  (de-hi'dr6-jen-i-z6r),  n.  A  re- 
agent which  effects  the  removal  of  hydrogen 
from  a  compound  containing  it. 
The  action  of  dehydrogenisers  upon  naphthylamine. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  932. 

deiamba  (da-iam'ba), «.  [Native  name.]  Congo 
tobacco,  a  plant  growing  wild  in  the  marshy 
districts  of  Congo,  western  Africa,  the  flowers 
ofwhieh  produce  anarcotic  effect  when  smoked. 

deicide^  (de'i-sid),  n.  [=  F.  dMoide  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  deidda,  <  ML.  as  i£  *deicida,  <  L.  deus,  a  god, 
+  -cida,  a  killer,  <  ocedere,  kill.  Cf.  homicide^.'] 
One  who  kills  a  god ;  specifically,  one  concerned 
in  crucifying  Jesus  Christ.     Craig.     [Bare.] 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  were  believed  to  be  an  ac- 
cursed race  of  deicides.  The  Centwy,  XXIV.  1I9. 

deicide^  (de'i-sid),  n.  [=  P.  deidde  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  deioidio,  <  ML.  as  if  *deicidium,  <  L.  de^is,  a 
god,  +  -cidium,  <  ecedere,  kill.  Cf.  homicide^.] 
The  act  of  killing  a  god;  specifically,  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Christ.     [Bare.] 

Earth,  profaned,  yet  blessed,  with  deicide. 

Prior,  I  am  that  I  am. 

deictic  (dik'tik),  a.  [The  reg.  L.  analogy  would 
require  'dictic  (cf.  apodicUc) ;  <  Gr.  octKTmdg, 
serving  to  show,  <  ieiiarvmi,  show,  akin  to  AS. 
tcecan,  E,  teach:  see  teach.']  In  logic,  direct: 
applied  to  reasoning  which  proves  directly,  and 
opposed  to  elenchic,  which  proves  indirectly. 

Thirdly,  into  the  ''direct,"  and  the  " indirect " (or  reduc- 

tio  ad  absurdum) ;  the  deictic,  and  the  elenctic,  of  Aristotle. 

Whately,  Rhetoric,  i.  2. 

deictically  (dik'tl-kal-i),  adv.  With  direct  in- 
dication ;  in  the  manner  of  one  who  indicates 
or  points  out,  especially  with  a  finger  or  by  a 
gesture  of  the  hand. 

Our  Saviour's  prediction  was  .  .  .  categorically  enunci- 
ative,  verily  I  say  unto  you  that  one  of  you  shall  or  will 
betray  me,  and  he  that  dippeth,  at  that  time  when  Christ 
spalte  it,  deictically,  1.  e.,  Judas,  is  that  person. 

Hainmond,  Worlss,  I.  703. 

deid  (ded),  a.    A  Scotch  form  of  dead. 
deid  (ded),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  death. 
Illta  thing  that  lady  tools, 
Was  lilce  to  be  lier  deid. 
The  Young  Tamlcme  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  117). 
He  was  my  father's  deid. 
Lord  Maxwell's  Good-night  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  166). 

deific  (de-if 'ik).  a.   [=  P.  diifigue  =  Sp.  deifico  = 
Pg.  It.  deifico,  <  LL.  deificus,  <  L.  deus,  god,  +  -fi^ 
cm,  <  facere,  make :  see  deify.]   Making  divine ; 
deifying. 
They  want  some  deijic  impulse. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  43. 

deifical  (de-if' i-kal),  a.    Same  as  deific. 

The  ancient  catholick  fathers  were  not  afrayd  to  call 
this  supper  ...  a  deifical  communion. 

Homilies,  On  the  Sacrament,  i. 

deification  (de'''i-fl-ka'shon),  11.  [<  ME.  deifica- 
tion, deificacion,  <  OP.  deification,  P.  dMfication 
=  Sp.  deificacion  =  Pg.  deificagdo  =  It.  deifica- 
mne,  <  LL.  as  if  *de^atio{n-),  <  deificare,  de- 
ify: see  deify.]  The  act  of  deifying;  the  state 
of  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  deity ;  a  deified 
embodiment. 
Buddha  being  in  fact  a  deification  of  human  intellect. 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  iv.  11. 

■deifier  (de'i-fi-6r),  n.    One  who  deifies. 

The  memory  of  so  signal  an  interposition  of  Heaven 
Ithe  Flood]  against  the  first  deiflers  of  men  should  have 
given  an  effectual  checlc  to  the  practice, 

Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  iii. 

deiform  (de'i-f6rm),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  deiforme, 
<  L.  deus,  a  god,  +  forma,  form.]  1.  Like  a 
god;  godlike  in  form. 

If  the  final  consummation 
Of  all  things  make  the  creature  dei/orm. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

2t.  Conformable  to  the  character  or  will  of 
God. 

What  a  pure  imitation  of  God  its  life  is,  and  how  exactly 
iei/orm  all  its  motions  and  actions  are.  , 

J.  Scott,  Christian  Life,  1.  3. 
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delformityt  (de-i-f6r'mi-ti),  n.  [<  deiform  + 
•ity.]  1.  The  quality  oiE  being  deiform  or  god- 
like. 

Thus  the  soul's  numerous  plurality 

I  have  prov'd,  and  show'd  she  is  not  very  God ; 

But  yet  a  decent  deiformity 

Hath  given  Iler. 

Dr.  E.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  27. 
2.  Conformity  to  the  divine  character  or  will. 
The  short  and  secure  way  to  union  and  deiformity  being 
faithfully  performed.  Spiritual  Conquest. 

deify  (de'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deified,  ppr. 
deifying.  [<  ME.  deifien,  <  OF.  deifier,  P.  dei- 
fier =  Sp.  Pg.  deificar  =  It.  deificare,  <  LL.  dei- 
ficare, deify,  <  L.  deus,  a  god,  -1-  -ficare,  <  facere, 
make.]  1 .  To  make  a  god  of ;  exalt  to  the  rank 
of  a  deity ;  enroll  among  the  gods. 

The  seals  of  Julius  Csesar  .  .  .  have  the  star  of  Venus 
over  them,  ...  as  a  note  that  he  was  deified.      Dryden. 

2.  To  regard  as  an  object  of  worship ;  adore 
or  worship  as  a  deity. 

He  did  .  .  .  extol  and  deify  the  pope.  Bacon. 

Persuade  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money,  and 

the  proud  man  not  to  adore  liiniaelf.  SoiK/i. 

3.  To  make  godlike ;  exalt  spiritually. 

By  our  own  spirits  we  are  deified.  Wordsworth. 

deign  (dan),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  deignen,  deynen,  day- 

nen,  <  OP.  deigner,  daigner,  degner,  P.  daigner 

=  Pr.  denhar  =  Sp.  Pg.  dignar  =  It.  degnare, 

deign,  <  L.  dignari,  deem  worthy,  <   dignus, 

worthy :  see  dignity  and  dainty,  and  cf.  dain^, 

disdain,  dedain^.]     If.  To  think  worthy;  think 

well  of;  think  worthy  of  acceptance. 

Thou  hast  estranged  thyself  and  deignest  not  our  land. 

L.  Bryskett  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  266). 

I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deiiyn  my  lines. 

Shak.,  T.  O.  of  v.,  i.  1. 

2t.  To  grant  or  permit,  as  by  condescension  or 
favor. 

Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

3.  To  vouchsafe;  condescend:  with  an  infini- 
tive for  object. 

But  for  their  pride  thei  deyne  not  hym  to  Itnowe  for  her 
lorde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  182. 

0  deign  to  visit  our  forsaken  seats. 

Pope,  Summer,  1.  71. 
The  Son  of  God  deigned  not  to  exert  His  power  before 
Herod,  after  Moses'  pattern ;  nor  to  be  judged  by  the  mul- 
titude, as  Elijah. 

J.  B.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  301. 
[Used  impersonally  in  early  English. 

On  her  wo  ne  deyneth  liim  not  to  thinke. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1. 184.] 

deignousf,  a.    See  dainous. 

Dei  gratia  (de'i  gra'shi-a).  [L. :  Dei,  gen.  of 
Deus,  God;  gratia,  abl.  oif  gratia,  grace.]  By 
the  grace  or  favor  of  God :  an  expression  usu- 
ally inserted  in  the  ceremonial  statement  of 
the  title  of  a  sovereign :  as,  Victoria  Dei  gratia 
Britanniarum  regina  (Victoria,  by  the  grace 
of  God  queen  of  the  Britains).  it  was  originally 
used  by  bishops  and  abbots  as  expressive  of  their  divine 
commission,  afterward  by  secular  rulers  of  various  grades, 
and  finally  by  monarchs  as  a  special  mark  of  absolute 
sovereignty  and  a  divine  legation. 

Dei  judicium  (de'i  jo-dish'i-um).  [L. :  Dei,  gen. 
oi Deus, Go^;  judicium,  judgment:  i6&  judicial.] 
In  law,  the  judgment  of  God :  a  phrase  applied 
to  the  old  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal. 

deil  (del),  n.  [Sc,  =  E.  dial,  deel,  dule,  etc.,  < 
ME.  del,  etc.;  a  contr.  of  deril,  q.  v.]  1.  The 
devil. —  2.  A  wicked,  mischievous,  or  trouble- 
some fellow. 

They're  a'  run  deils  or  jads  thegither. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

Dell's  buckle.  See  !i«cfae.— Dell's  dozen.  Same  as 
bakers'  dozen  (which  see,  under  6a/cer).— Dell's  snuff- 
box, the  common  puff  ball.— The  dell  gaes  O'er  Jock 
Wabster,  everything  goes  topsy-turvy ;  there  is  the  devil 
to  pay. 

The  deil  gaes  o'er  Jock  Wabster,  hame  grows  hell. 
When  Pate  misca's  ye  waur  than  tongue  can  tell. 

Ramsay. 
deil-.    See  diU. 

Deimos  (di'mos),  ».  [<  Gr.  6eiii6c,  fear,  terror, 
personified  in  the  Iliad,  and  later  regarded  as 
a  son  of  Ares  (Mars).]  A  satellite  of  Mars, 
revolving  about  its  primary  in  30  hours  and  18 
minutes.  It  was  discovered  by  Asaph  Hall,  of 
Washington,  in  1877. 
dein^t,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  deign. 
dein2  (den),  adv.  [Sc,  also  spelled  deen;  =  E. 
done.]  Literally,  done;  henee,  completely; 
very.     [Scotch  ('Aberdeenshire).] 

What  tho'  fowk  say  that  I  can  preach 
Nae  that  dein  ill. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.,  p.  179. 

Deinacrida,  n.     See  Dinacrida. 
Deinornis,  n.    See  Dinornis. 
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deinosaur,  Deinosauria,  etc.  See  dinosaur,  etc. 

Deinotherium,  «.     See  Dinotherium. 

deinoust,.'?.    See  dainous. 

deinsularize  (de-in'sli-lai-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  deinsularized,  ppr.  'deinsularizing.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  insular  +  -ize.]  To  deprive  of  insu- 
larity. 

deintet,  deinteet,  n.  and  a.  Obsolete  forms  of 
dainty.    Cluiucer, 

deintegratet  (de-in'tf-grat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  dein- 
tcgravus,  pp.  of  deintegrare,  <  de-  priv.  -f  inte- 
grare,  make  whole:  see  integrate/]  To  disin- 
tegrate. 

deinteoust,  a.     See  dainteovs. 

deintetht,  «•  A  Scotch  and  obsolete  English 
form  of  dainty. 

deintrellf,  ».     See  daintrel. 

Deipara  (de-ip'a-ra),  ».    [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  Deipara, 

<  LL.  deipara,  iem.  adj. :  see  deiparous.]  The 
Mother  of  God;  the  Theotoeos:  a  title  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.    See  Tlieoiocos. 

deiparousf  (df-ip'a-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  deipara, 
fern,  adj.,  <  L.  'deus,  a,  god,  -I-  parere,  bear,  bring 
forth.]  Bearing  or  bringing  forth  a  god:  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary.     Bailey. 

Deipnosophist  (dip-nos'o-fist),  n.  [<  Gr.  (ki- 
■Kvoao(jnaTrig,  sing,  of  AemvoaoipiciTai,  Deipnoso- 
phistsB,  the  name  of  a  work  of  Athenseus  (see 
the  def.),  lit.  'the  leai'ned  men  at  dinner,'  < 
Selnvov,  dinner,  +  coipiaT^c,  a  learned  man:  see 
sophist.]  One  who  converses  learnedly  at  din- 
ner :  in  allusion  to  the  title  (see  the  etymology) 
of  a  celebrated  work  of  Athenseus,  in  which  a 
number  of  learned  men  are  represented  as  at 
dinner  discoursing  on  literature  and  matters 
of  the  table. 

The  eye  is  the  only  note-book  of  the  true  poet ;  but  a 
patchwork  of  second-hand  memories  is  a  laborious  futil- 
ity, hard  to  unite  and  harder  to  read,  with  about  as  much 
nature  in  it  as  a  dialogue  of  the  Deipnosophists. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  222. 

deirbhfine,  n.     [Ir.]    See  geilfine. 
deist,  «.    -A.  Middle  English  form  of  dais. 
deism  (de'izm),  n.    [<  P.  deisme  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  de- 
ismo = D.  G.  deismus  =  Dan.  deisme  =  Sw.  deism, 

<  NL.  deismus,  <  L.  Deus,  God,  +  -ism  us,  E. 
-ism.]  1.  The  doctrine  that  God  is  distinct 
and  separated  from  the  world.  See  deist,  1. — 
2.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God, 
accompanied  with  the  denial  of  revelation  and 
of  the  authority  of  the  Christian  church.  Deism 
is  opposed  to  atheism,  or  the  denial  of  any  God ;  to  pan- 
theism, which  denies  or  ignores  the  personality  of  God ; 
to  theism,  which  believes  not  only  in  a  God,  but  in  his 
living  relations  with  his  creatures;  and  to  Christianity, 
which  adds  a  belief  in  a  historical  manifestation  of  God, 
as  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

deist  (de'ist),  n.  [<  P.  deiste  (Viret,  1563),  now 
deiste  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  deista  =  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  de- 
ist, <  NL.  deista,  <  L.  Deus,  God,  -1-  -isto,  E.  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal God,  but  in  few  or  none  of  the  more  spe- 
cial doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion ;  one  who 
holds  to  some  of  the  more  general  propositions 
of  the  Christian  faith  concerning  the  Deity, 
but  denies  revelation  and  the  authority  of  the 
church.  The  name  in  this  sense  is  particularly  appro- 
priated to  a  group  of  English  writers,  mostly  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,    ^q  free-thinker. 

A  man  who,  on  the  account  of  the  obscurity  of  Holy  Writ, 
shall  pretend  to  reject  the  christian  religion,  and  turn 
deist,  must,  upon  the  same  account,  reject  deism  too,  and 
turn  atheist.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  x. 

2.  One  who  holds  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
God^  but  no  divine  providence  governing  the 
affairs  of  men ;  one  who  holds  that  God  is  not 
only  distinct  from  the  world,  but  also  separated 
from  it. 

Those  who  admit  a  transcendental  theology  are  called 
Deists,  those  who  admit  a  natural  theology  Theists.  The 
former  admit  that  we  may  know  the  existence  of  an  origi- 
nal being  by  mere  reason,  but  that  our  concept  of  it  is  tran- 
scendental only,  as  of  a  being  which  possesses  all  reality, 
but  a  reality  that  can  not  be  further  determined.  The  lat- 
ter maintain  that  reason  is  capable  of  determining  that 
object  more  accurately  in  analogy  with  nature:  namely, 
as  a  being  which,  through  understanding  and  freedom ,  con- 
tains within  itself  the  original  ground  of  all  other  things. 
Kant,  Ciitique  of  Pure  Keason,  tr.  by  Mtiller. 

=Syn.  Atheist,  Skep^ic,  etc.    See  infidel. 

deistic  (de-is'tik),  a.  [<  dsist  +  -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  deism  or  to  deists ;  of  the  nature  of  de- 
ism ;  embracing  or  containing  deism :  as,  a  de- 
istic writer ;  a  deistic  book. 

deistical  (df-is'ti-kal),  a.    Same  as  deistic. 
This  very  doctrine  (that  man  is  by  nature  wicked]  .  .  . 
has  made  the  deistical  moralists  almost  unanimous  in  pro- 
claiming the  divinity  of  Nature,  and  setting  up  its  fancied 
dictates  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action. 

iV.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  462. 

deistically  (de-is'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  deistic 
manner. 
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deisticalness  (df-is'ti-kal-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  deistical ;  deism.     [Rare.] 

deitatet  (de'i-tat),  a.  [Ii-reg.  <  L.  deita{t-)s,  de- 
ity, 4-  -ofci.]  Possessing  the  nature  of  God; 
divine;  deified. 

One  person  and  one  Christ  who  is  God  incarnate,  and 
man  deitate,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  saith,  without  muta- 
tion. Cranmer,  To  Bp.  Gardiner. 

Deiters's  cells.    See  cell. 

deity  (de'i-ti),  «. ;  pi.  deities  (-tiz).  [<  ME.  rfc- 
ite,  deyie,  <:  OF.  deile,  P.  deite  =  Pr.  deitat  =  Sp. 
deidad  =  Pg.  deidade  =  It.  deiU'i,  <  LL.  deita{t-)s 
(for  classical  L.  divimta(t-)s,  divinity),  the  di- 
vine nature,  <  L.  deus  (>  P.  dieii  =  Pr.  devs, 
dieiis  =  Sp.  dios  =  Pg.  deos  =  It.  dio),  a  god, 
God.  The  L.  deiis  (whence  also  E.  deific,  deify, 
deism,  .deist,  and  prob.  deuce'^,  q.  v.)  is  one  of  a 
large  group  of  words  whose  forms  and  etymo- 
logical and  mythological  relations  are  some- 
what involved.  The  principal  L.  words  of  the 
froup  are :  (1)  L.  deus,  earlier  dius  (pi.  di,  dii, 
at.  and  abl.  pi.  dis,  diis,  in  inscriptions  also 
dibits,  diibtis,  gen.  pi.  divom,  divum;  later  nom. 
pi.  dei,  gen.  pi.  deorwm),  orig.  *dms,  *dwus,  a 
god;  cf.  Skt.  deva,  heavenly,  as  n.  a  god,  =  Zend 
daeva,  an  evil  spirit,  =  Lith.  deva,  a  god ;  Gael, 
and  Ir.  dia,  God,  =  OW.  Diu,  W.  dtm,  God,  = 
leel.  tivi,  a  god;  prob.  not  connected  with  Gr. 
6e6(,  a  god  (whence  E.  theism,  theist,  atheism, 
atheist,  thearchy,  theodicy,  theology,  etc.).  (2)  L. 
dicus,  often  dius  (=  Gr.  tSiof  or  *6iF6g,  divine),  adj. 
to  deus;  hence  L.  divinus,  divine  (see  divitie);  cf. 
Skt.  ddiva,  divine,  divya,  heavenly;  L.  diviis, 
diiis,  adj.,  as  n.  a  god.  (3)  OL.  Diovis,  later 
Jovis  (nom.  rare;  gen.  Jovis,  etc.),  Jove,  Jupi- 
ter (see  Jove,  Jupiter),  =  Gr.  Zev(,  Boeotian  Aev;, 
for  *A7ivc  (gen.  A(i5f  for  *A(F(if),  Zeus  (see  Zeus), 
=  Skt.  dyaus  (gen.  divas,  stem  div-),  the  sky, 
heaven,  day,  personified  Heaven ;  the  same  in 
combination,  OL.  Joupiter,  L.  Jupiter,  Juppiter, 
in  another  form  Diespiter,  =  Gr.  voc.  Zev  T,aTep 
=  Skt.  voc.  Dyaush pitar,  lit.  Heaven  Father; 
=  OTeut.  *Tiu,  in  OHG.  Zio  =  AS.  Tiw  =  Icel. 
Tyr,  the  Teutonic  god  of  battle :  the  AS.  Tiw 
is  stUl  preserved  in  E.  Tuesday^  AS.  Tiwes  dceg 
(see  Tiw  and  Tuesday).  (4)  L.  dies,  a  day,  orig. 
*dids,* divas, \ci.  Skt.  dyaus  (stem  di^-),  day 
(the  same  as  dyaus,  the  sky,  etc.,  above),  Arme- 
nian tiv,  Ir.  dia  =  W.  dyw,  day:  see  dial,  diurnal, 
journal,  journey.  (5),  etc. :  For  other  L.  deity- 
names  from  the  same  root,  see  Diana,  Janus, 
Juno,  and  Dis.  Cf.  also  demon.']  1.  Godhead; 
divinity ;  the  attributes  of  a  god ;  especially,  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  one  Supreme  Being. 

For  what  reason  could  the  same  deity  be  denied  unto 
Laurentia  and  Flora  which  was  given  to  Venus?    Raleigh. 

So  spake  the  Father ;  and,  unfolding  bright 
Toward  the  right  hand  his  glory,  on  the  Son 
Blazed  forth  unclouded  deity.    Milton,  P.  L.,  a.  65. 

2.  [cap,']  God;  the  Supreme  Being,  or  infinite 
self-existing  Spirit:  regularly  with  the  definite 
article. 

An  Atheist's  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 
For  Deity  offended  1 

Burns,  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend. 

I  seem  ...  to  see  the  l)enevolence  of  the  Deity  more 
clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  my  young  children  than  in  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  ii.  5. 

3.  A  god ;  a  divinity ;  a  being  to  whom  a  divine 
or  godlike  nature  is  attributed ;  an  object  or  a 
person  worshiped  as  a  god. 

Even  Buddha  himself  is  not  worshipped  as  a  deity,  or  as 
a  still  existent  agent  of  benevolence  and  power.  He  is 
merely  reverenced  as  a  glorified  remembrance. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  iv.  11. 

deject  (de-jekf),  ■y.  t.  [=  OP.  dejeter,  degeter, 
dejecter,  Clegecter,  F.  dieter  =  Pr.  dejetar,  <  L. 
dejectus,  pp.  of  deicere,  dejicere,  east  down,  <  de, 
down,  +  jacere,  cast,  throw:  see  jet^,  and  cf. 
abject,  adject,  conject,  eject,  etc.]  If.  To  cast 
or  throw  down ;  direct  downward. 

In  sething  water  hem  dejecte. 

So  lette  hem  sething  longe  tyme  swete. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 

The  Austrian  colours  he  doth  here  deject 
With  too  much  scorn. 

B.  JoTison,  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 
Sometimes  she  dejects  her  eyes  in  a  seeming  civility ; 
and  many  mistake  in  her  a  cunning  for  a  modest  look. 

Fuller,  Profane  State,  i. 

2t.  To  abate;  lower;  diminish  in  force  or 
amount. 

Ere  long  she  was  able,  though  in  strength  exceedingly 
dejected,  to  call  home  her  wandering  senses. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 
3.  To  depress  the  spirits  of  ;  dispirit ;  discou- 
rage ;  dishearten :  now  chiefly  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple used  adjectively.     See  dejected. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  my  endeavours,  there  !s  b)it  one 
thought  that  dejects  me. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  ii.  3. 
Nor  think  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  v.  99. 
=  Syn.  3.  To  sadden,  make  despondent,  afflict,  gi'ieve. 
dejectt  (de-jekf),  a.    [<  OP.  d^ect  =  Sp.  deyeeto 
=  It.  dejetto,  <  L.  dejectus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.] 
Downcast;  low-spirited;  wretched;  dejected. 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

dejecta  (df-jek'ta),  n.pl.  [L.,  neut.pl.  of  de- 
jectus, pp!  of  dejicere,  deicere,  thrown  down: 
see  deject.]    Excrements. 

Fungi  which  grow  on  the  dejecta  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, duug,  feathers,  &c.    De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  357. 

dejectant  (de-jek'tant),  a.  [<  deject  +  -anf^.] 
In  her.,  same  as  despectant. 
dejected  (de-jek'tedXjj.  a.  1.  Thrown  down; 
lying  prostrate.  [Rare.]  —  2.  Low-spirited; 
downcast ;  forlorn ;  depressed ;  melancholy 
from  failure,  apprehension,  or  the  like. 

'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,  .  .  . 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage,  .  .  . 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

He  was  much  dejected,  and  made  account  we  would  have 
killed  him.  WintMop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  319. 

Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv..  Int. 
Dejected  embowed,  in  her.,  embowed  with  the  head 
downward :  said  of  a  serpent  used  as  a  bearing.  Also 
embowed  dejected.  =  Syn,  2.  Sad,  disheartened,  dispirited, 
downhearted. 

dejectedly  (df-jeli'ted-li),  adv.  In  a  dejected 
manner;  sadly;  heavily. 

The  Master's  fire  and  courage  fell : 
Dejectedly,  and-low,  he  bowed. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.,  Epil. 

dejectedness  (de-jek'ted-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  cast  down;  depression  of  spirits. — 2. 
Abjeetness;  meanness  of  spirit;  lowliness. 

The  text  gives  it  to  the  publican's  dejectednsss,  rather 
than  to  the  Pharisee's  boasting.    Feltham,  Kesolves,  ii.  2. 

The  dejectedness  of  a  slave  is  likewise  given  him  [Caliban], 
and  the  ignorance  of  one  bred  up  in  a  desert  island. 

Dryden,  Grounds  of  Crit.  in  Tragedy. 

dejecter  (de-jek'ter),  n.  One  who  dejects  or 
casts  down.' 

dejection  (de-jek'shon)j  n.  [=  P.  dejection  = 
Sp.  deyeccion  =  Pg,"  dejecgao  =  It.  dejezione, 
<  L.  dejectio(,n-),  <  dejectus,  pp.  of  dejicere,  dei- 
cere, deject:  see  deject.]  1.  The  act  of  casting 
down;  a  casting  down ;  prostration.     [Rare.] 

Such  full-blown  vanity  he  doth  more  loathe 
Than  base  dejection.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  Ind. 

Adoration  implies  submission  and  dejection.     Pearson. 

2.  Depression;  diminution.     [Rare.] 

The  effects  of  an  alkalescent  state,  in  any  great  degi-ee, 
ai^e  thirst  and  a  dejection  of  appetite,  which  putrid  things 
occasion  more  than  any  other.  Arhuthnot,  Aliments. 

3.  In  med. :  (a)  Fecal  discharge ;  evacuation. 
(6)  The  matter  discharged  or  voided ;  dejecta : 
often  in  the  plural :  as,  the  dejections  of  cholera ; 
watery  dejections. — 4.  The  state  of  being  down- 
east  ;  depression  or  lowness  of  spirits ;  melan- 
choly. 

What  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  801. 
A  vague  dejection 
Weighs  down  my  soul. 

M.  Aimold,  Consolation. 

5.  In  astral.,  the  house  furthest  removed  from 
the  exaltation  of  a  planet.  =Syn.  4.  Sadness,  de- 
spondency, gloom. 
dejectlyt  (de-jekt'li),  adv.   [<  deject,  a.,  +  -ly^.] 
In  a  downcast  manner;  dejectedly.     Davies. 

I  rose  dejecily,  curtesied,  and  withdrew  without  reply. 
II.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  II.  237. 

dejectory  (de-jek'to-ri),  a.  [<  deject  +  -ory.]  In 
me(?.,havingpower"ortending  to  promote  evacu- 
ations by  stool:  as,  dejectory  medicines. 

dejecture  (df-jek'tur),  n.  [<  deject  +  -ure.] 
In  med.,  that' which  is  ejected;  excrement;  de- 
jecta. 

dejeratef  (dej'e-rat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  dejerare,  take 
an  oath,  orig.  dejurare,  a  form  restored  in  LL., 
<.  de  +  jurare,  swear :  see  jurat,  jury.]  To 
swear  solemnly. 

dejerationt  (dej-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  dejera- 
tio{n-),  LL.  dejufatio(n-)','  <  d^erare,  take  an 
oath:  seedejerate.]  The  taking  of  a  solemn  oath. 

Doubtless  with  many  vows  and  tears  and  dejerations  he 
labours  to  clear  his  intentions  to  her  person. 

Bp.  Hall,  Haman  Hanged. 

dejeunet,  n.    Same  as  d^euner. 


delactation 

Take  a  dejewne  of  muskadel  and  eggs. 

B.  Jonrnn,  New  Inn. 

dejeuner  (da-zh6-na'),  K.  [P.,  prop.  inf.  d4jeu. 
tier,  OF,  desjeuner,  desjuner,  break  fast,  <  L.  dis- 
priv.  +  'Lll.  jejunare  (>  ¥.jeiiner),  fast:  see  jc- 
june.  Ct.dine]  Breakfast ;  the  morning  meal. 
In  France  it  is  a  midday,  meal,  break;fcist  in  the  English 
and  American  sense  not  being  eaten,  instead  of  which  it 
is  usual  to  take,  upon  awaking  in  the  morning,  merely  a 
cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate  and  a  roll. — Dejeuner  k  la 
fourchette  (literally,  breakfast  with  the  fork),  a  set  meal 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  meat  and  wine ;  a  luncheon. 
A  form  of  entertainment  much  in  favour  with  society 
was  the  dejeuner  A  la  foxtrchette.  The  "breakfast,"  al- 
ways  of  the  most  recherche  description,  including  the 
choicest  wines  and  every  delicacy  procurable,  usually  be- 
gan between  4.30  and  6  o'clock,  and  lasted  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  after  which  dancing  \yas  generally  kept  up  until  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

First  Year  of  a  Silken  Beign,  p.  118. 

de  jure  (de  jo're).  [L.,  of  right  or  law:  de,  of; 
jure,  abl.  of  jus  {jur-),  right,  law:  see  fust,  jus- 
tice.] By  right;  according  to  law.   Seerf«/ac<o. 

Dekabristt,  "•  [<  Russ.  Dekabrl,  December,  -f 
-ist.]    Same  as  Decembrist. 

dekadrachm  (dek'a-dram),  n.  [<  Gr.  SeKdSpax- 
ftoc,  worth  10  drachmas,  <  dim,  =  E.  ten,,  + 
(5/Da;i;iU^,  a  drach- 
ma: see  drach- 
ma, drachm.] 
An  ancient  sil- 
ver coin  of  the 
value  of  10 
(|rachms,  oc- 
casionally is- 
sued at  Syra- 
cuse and  in 
other  parts  of 
the  Hellenic 
world.  The 
specimen  illus- 
trated weighs 
660.9  grains. 

dekagram,  n. 
See  decagram. 

dekass  (dek'- 
as),  n.  [G.,  < 
Gr.  6iKa,  =  E. 
ten,  +  L.  as 
(ass-),  as:  see 
asi,  ace.]  A 
unit  of  mass; 
ten  asses :  in 
the  grand 

duchy  of  Ba- 
den equal  to  5 
decigrams,  or 
7.7  grains  troy. 

dekastere,  n. 
See  decastere. 

dekingt  (de-king'),  V.  t. 
To  dethrone ;  depose. 

Edward  being  thus  deKnged,  the  embassie  rode  ioyfully 
backe  to  London  to  the  parliament. 

Speed,  Edward  III.,  IX.  xii.  §  75. 

dekle,  n.     See  deckle. 

delM,  «•     A  Middle  English  form  of  dedCi-. 

del^  (del),  n.  [Singhalese.]  Same  as  angili- 
wood. 

del.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  delineavit, 
(he)  drew  it,  placed  after  an  artist's  name  on  » 
picture. 

Delabechea  (del-a-besh'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  the  English  geolo'gi'st  Sir  H.  T.  De  la 
Beche  (1796-1855).]  A  genus  of  trees,  formed 
for  the  bottle-tree,  now  included  under  Ster- 
culia.     See  cut  under  bottle-tree. 

delabialize  (de-la'bi-al-Iz),t).  *.;  pret.  and  pp. 
delabialieed,  ppr.  delaiializiiig.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
lahialige.]  To  deprive  of  or  change  from  a  la- 
bial character.    B.  Sweet. 

delaceratet  (df-las'e-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
delacerated,  ppr.  del'acerating.  [<  L.  delaeera- 
tus,  pp.  of  delacerare,  tear  to  pieces  (but  found 
only  in  fig.  sense  'frustrate');  ct. dilacerare,  io 
tear  to  pieces  (>  E.  dilaeerate),  <  de-,  from,  or  di-, 
away,  apart,  +  lacerare,  tear:  see  lacerate.]  To 
tear  to  pieces ;  lacerate. 

delacerationt  (de-las-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  *<?«- 
laceraUo(n-),  <  delacerare,  tear  in  pieces:  see 
delacerate.]    A  tearing  in  pieces. 

delacrimationt  (de-lak-ri-ma'shon),  «.  [-Also 
written  delacrymation ;  <  L.  delacriniaiio(nr),  <■ 
delacrimare,  shed  tears,  <  de,  down,  +  iMri- 
mare,  lacrumare,  weep,  shed  tears,  <  lacrima, 
lacruma,  a  tear:  see  lacrymal.]  Wateriness  of 
the  eyes ;  excessive  secretion  of  tears ;  laorima- 
tion;  epiphora. 

delactationt  (de-lak-ta'shon),  n.  [<  de-  pnv. 
+  lactaUon.]    The  act  of  weaning. 


Reverse. 
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[<  de-  priv.  +  king.] 


delaine 

delaino  (de-lan'),  n.     [Short  for  muslin-de-laine, 

<  r.  mousseline  de  laine,  muslin  of  wool:  see 
muslin;  F.  laine,  <  L.  lana,  wool.]  A  light  tex- 
tile fabric,  originally  of  wool,  afterward  more 
commonly  of  mixed  materials,  and  frequently 
printed.    See  mvslin-de-laine. 

delamination  (de-lam-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  de, 
away,  +  lamina,  a  thin  plate  of  metal :  see  lam- 
ina, lamimaUon.']  A  splitting  apart  in  layers; 
a  laminar  dehiscence :  a  term  specifically  ap- 
plied in  embryology  to  the  splitting  of  a  primi- 
tively single-layered  blastoderm  into  two  lay- 
ers of  cells,  thus  producing  a  two-layered  germ 
without  invagination,  embolism,  or  proper  gas- 
trulation. 

delapidatet,  delapidationf ,  etc.  See  dilapidate, 
etc. 

delapsationt  (de-lap-sa'shgn),  n.  [<  delapse  + 
-ation.'i    The  act  of  falling  down. 

delapset  (de-laps'),  v.  i.     [<  L.  delapsus,  pp.  of 

delcm,  fall  or  sink  down,  <  de,  down,  +  labi,  fall : 

see  lapse.'}    1.  To  fall  or  slide  down. — 3.  To 

be  transmitted  by  inheritance. 

Which  Anne  derived  alone,  the  right  before  all  other, 

Of  the  delapsed  crown,  from  Philip  her  fair  mother. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxix. 

delapsiont  (de-lap'shon), «.  [<  L.  delapsus,  pp. 
of  delabi:  see  delapse.']  A  falling  down;  pro- 
lapse. 

delate^  (de-laf),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  delated,  ppr. 
delating.  '  [=  Sp.  Pg.  delatar,  accuse,  <  ML.  de- 
latare  (also  contr.  delare),  accuse ;  <  L.  delatus, 
pp.  of  deferre,  bear,  carry  or  bring  down,  bring, 
give,-  deliver,  report,  announce,  also,  as  a  legal 
term,  with  obj.  nomen,  name,  or  later  with  per- 
son as  object,  indict,  impeach,  accuse,  denounce, 

<  de,  down,  +ferre  =  E.  bear''- :  see  defer'^.'\  If. 
To  carry ;  convey ;  transmit. 

Try  exactly  the  time  wherein  sound  is  delated. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  209. 

St.  To  carry  on ;  conduct ;  manage. 

His  warlike  wife  Semiramis  .  .  . 

Long  ruled  in  his  stead, 
Delating  in  a  male's  attyre 

The  empire  new  begonne. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  i.  1. 

3t.  To  publish  or  spread  abroad ;  make  public. 

When  the  crime  is  delated  or  notorious. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  iii.  4. 

4.  To  bring  a  charge  against ;  accuse;  inform 
against;  denounce.  [In  this  sense  the  word  is 
still  used  in  the  judicatories  of  the  Scottish 
Church.] 

Yet,  it  I  do  it  not,  they  may  delate 
My  slackness  to  my  patron,  work  me  out 
Of  his  opinion.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  3. 

As  men  were  delated,  they  were  marked  down  for  such 
a  fine.  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1662. 

Every  inmate  of  a  house  [of  Jesuits]  is  liable  to  secret 
accusation  to  its  superior,  while  the  superior  himself  may 
be  similarly  delated  to  the  provincial  or  the  general. 

Emye.  Brit.,  XIII.  648. 

delate^t  (de-laf),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  deZatore,  erro- 
neous form  of  L.  dilatare,  dilate,  extend,  dilute: 
see  dilate  and  delay^.']     To  allay;  dilute. 

delater  (de-la' ter),  n.  [<  delate^  +  -er^ ;  equiv. 
to  delator."]    Same  as  delator. 

delation^  (de-la'shon), ».  [=  F.  dilation  =  Sp. 
delacion  =  Pg.  delaqao  =  It.  delazione,  accusa- 
tion, <  L.  delatio{ii-),  an  accusation  (not  found 
in  lit.  sense  'carriage,  conveyance');  <  delatus, 
pp.  of  deferre,  bear,  carry  or  bring  down,  ac- 
cuse: see  delate^.]  If.  Carriage;  conveyance; 
transmission. 

The  delation  of  light  is  in  an  instant. 

Baeon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  209. 

In  delatimi  of  sounds  the  inclosure  of  them  preserveth 
them,  and  causeth  them  to  be  heard  further. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2..  Accusation  or  criminal  information;  sjje- 
oifically,  interested  accusation ;  secret  or  sinis- 
ter denunciation. 

A  delation  given  in  against  him  to  the  said  committee  — 
for  unsound  doctrine. 

Spalding,  Hist.  Troubles  in  Scotland,  II.  91. 

The  accusers  were  not  to  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  de- 
lation. Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  ii.  4. 

delation^t  (de-la'shon),  n.  [For  dilation :  see 
dilation  and  delay^.']'  Extension;  delay;  post- 
ponement. 

This  outrage  micht  sufflr  na  delacwun,  sen  it  was  sa  ner 
approacheand  to  the  wallis  and  portis  of  the  town. 

Bellenden,  tr.  of  Livy. 

Although  sometimes  the  baptism  of  children  was  de- 
ferred, ...  and  although  there  might  be  some  advantages 
gotten  by  such  delatimi ;  yet  it  could  not  be  endured  that 
they  should  be  sent  out  of  the  world  without  it. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  407. 

After  thus  Judgment  there  was  no  delatio^i  of  sufferance 
nor  mercy.         Bernera,  tr.  of  Fioissart's  Chron.,  I.  xxiu. 
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delator  (de-la'tor),  n.  [=  F.  delateur  =  Sp..Pg. 
delator  =  It.  delatore,  <  L.  delator,  an  accuser, 
informer,  <  delatus,  pp.  of  deferre,  accuse :  see 
delate^.]  A  secret  or  interested  accuser;  an 
evil-disposed  informer;  a  spy.  Also  spelled 
delater. 

Be  deaf  unto  tlie  suggestions  of  tale-bearers,  calumnia- 
tors, pickthank  or  malevolent  delators,  who,  while  quiet 
men  sleep,  sowing  the  tares  of  discord  and  division,  dis- 
tract the  tranquillity  of  charity  and  all  friendly  society. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  ii.  20. 

Delators,  or  political  informers,  encouraged  by  the  em- 
perors, and  enriched  by  the  confiscated  properties  of  those 
whose  condemnation  they  had  secured,  rose  to  great  influ- 
ence. Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  246. 

delatorian  (del-a-to'ri-an),  a.  [<  LL.  delatori- 
us,  <  L.  delator, '&n  informer:  see  delator]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  informer  or  a  spy;  of  the 
nature  of  an  informer. 

Delawarean  (del-a-war'f-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Delaware  (so  called  f rom 'l)elaware  bay  and 
river,  named  from  Lord  Delawarr,  first  colonial 
governor  of  Virginia,  1609-18)  +  -an.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  State  of  Delaware. 
II,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Delaware. 

delayi  (de-la' ),  v.  [<  ME.  delayen,  delaien,  <  OF. 
delaier,  delayer,  deleier,  delear,  also  dellaier,  des- 
laier,  etc.,  dilaier,  dilayer,  etc.,  later  delayer, 
P.  dilayer  =  Sp.  Pg.  dilator  =  It.  dilatare,  also 
(afterP.)  dilajare,  <  ML.  dilatare  (also  delatare), 
jut  off,  delay,  extend  the  time  of,  lit.  extend, 
spread  out,  dilate,  <  L.  dilatus,  pp.  associated 
with  differre,  put  off,  defer,  >  ult.  E.  defer'^,  dif- 
fer :  see  dilate,  defer%  differ.  Thus  delay"^  is  a 
doublet  of  dilate,  and  practically  of  defer"^,  dif- 
fer, being  ult.  attached  to  the  same  L.  inf. 
differre.  CLdelay"^.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  put  off; 
defer ;  postpone ;  remit  to  a  later  time,  as 
something  to  be  done. 
My  lord  delayeth  his  coming.  Mat.  xxiv.  48. 

Come,  are  you  ready  ? 

You  love  so  to  delay  time  !  the  day  grows  on. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  1. 

In  vain  he  may  your  fatal  Absence  mourn. 
And  wish  in  vain  for  your  delay'd  Return. 

Congreve,  Iliad. 

2.  To  retard ;  stop,  detain,  or  hinder  for  a  time ; 
obstruct  or  impede  the  course  or  progress  of: 
as,  the  mail  is  delayed  by  bad  roads. 

Thyrsis?  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal? 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  494. 
When  the  case  is  proved,  and  the  hour  is  come,  justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  272. 

To  delay  creditors,  in  law,  to  interpose  obstacles  in 
their  way,  with  fraudulent  intent  to  hinder  collection  of 
their  demands.  =Syn.  1.  To  stave  off,  postpone,  adjourn, 
procrastinate,  protract,  impede. 

II,  intrans.  To  linger;  move  slowly;  stop 
for  a  time;  loiter;  be  dilatory. 

There  are  certain  bounds  to  the  quickness  and  slowness 
of  the  succession  of  ideas,  beyond  which  they  can  neither 
delay  nor  hasten.  Locke. 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 
0  sweet  new-year  delaying  long ; 
Thou  doest  expectant  nature  wrong ; 
Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxiii. 

The  wheeling  moth  delaying  to  be  dead 
Within  the  taper's  flame. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  140. 

delayi  (de-la'),  n.  [<  ME.  delay,  <  OP.  delai, 
delay,  dilai,  dilais,  P.  delai,  m.,  OF.  also  delaie, 
f.,  =  It.  dilata,  {.,  delay;  from  the  verb.]  1. 
A  putting  off ;  a  deferring ;  an  extension  of  the 
time;  postponement;  procrastination:  as,  the 
delay  of  trial. 

And  thus  he  seid  withoute  more  delay. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  441. 

All  delays  are  dangerous  in  war. 

Dryden,  Tyrannic  love,  i.  1. 

O  love,  why  makest  thou  delay  ? 
Life  comes  not  till  thou  comest. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  182. 

2.  A  lingering;  loitering.;  stay;  hindrance  to 
progress. 

The  government  ought  to  be  settled  without  the  delay 
of  a  day.  Macaulay. 

delay^t  (de-la'),  v.  t.  [<  P.  delayer,  dilute,  mix 
with  water,  spin  out  a  discourse,  =  Pr.  desle- 
guar  =  It.  dileguare,  dilute,  <  ML.  *disliquare, 
*diUquare,  the  same,  with  slightly  different  pre- 
fix {dis-,  di-,  instead  of  de-),  as  L.  deliquare,  also 
delicare,  clarify  a  liquid  by  straining  it,  <  de,  off, 
+  liquare, liquefy:  see deliquate, liquate, liquid. 
Appar.  more  or  less  associated,  erroneously, 
with  delays  (OF.  delayer,  etc.),  delate^  (which, 
though  equiv.  in  sense  to  deUy"^,  is  prop,  a  form 
of  dilate),  dilate,  and  with  allay^,  allay^.]  To 
alloy;  dilute;  temper;  soften;  weaken. 


delectably 

Wine  delayed  and  mixed  with  water.         Notnenclator. 
Those  dreadfuU  flames  she  also  found  delayd 
And  quenched  quite  like  a  consumed  torch. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  III.  xii.  42. 

delayable  (de-la'a-bl),  a.     [<  delay  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  delay  or  of  being  delayed.    Davies. 
Law  thus  divisible,  debateable,  and  delayable,  is  become 
a  greater  grievance  than  all  that  it  was  intended  to  re- 
dress. H.  Brooke,  Ifool  of  Quality,  I.  250. 

delayedt  (de-lad'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  delay'i,  v.J 
Mixed;  alloyed;  diluted. 

The  eye,  for  the  upper  halfe  of  it  a  darke  browne,  for- 
the  nether  somewhat  yellowish,  like  delayed  gold. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden's  Brit.,  p.  476. 

delayer  (de-la'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  lingers  or- 
loiters ;  a  procrastinator. 

Quintus  Fabius  ...  is  often  times  called  of  them  [the- 
Roraans]  Fabius  Cunctator:  that  is  to  say,  the  tarrier  or 
delayer.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  23. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  causes  delay;  one. 
who  hinders  or  obstructs. 
Oppressor  of  nobles,  sullen,  and  a  delayer  of  justice. 

Siffift,  Character  of  Hen.  II. 

delayingly  (de-la'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  manner  so- 
as  to  delay  or'detain. 

And  yet  she  held  him  on  delayingly, 
With  many  a  scarce-believable  excuse. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. . 

delaymentt  (de-la'ment),  n.     [<  ME.  delaye- 
ment,  <  OF.  delaiement,  delayement,  deleement, 
eta.,  <  delaier,  delay,  +  -ment.]     A  lingering  j. 
stay;  delay;  loitering. 

He  made  no  delayement. 
But  goeth  home  in  all  hie, 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  IV. 

del  credere  (del  kred'e-re).  [It.,  lit.  of  be- 
lief or  trust :  del,  contr.  of  de  il,  of  the  (L.  de, 
of,  ille,  he,  that) ;  credere,  <  L.  credere,  believe : 
see  credit.]  An  Italian  mercantile  phrase, 
similar  in  import  to  the  English  guaranty  or 
the  Scotch  wari'andice.  it  is  used  among  merchants 
to  express  the  obligation  undertaken  by  a  factor,  broker, 
or  mercantile  agent,  when  he  becomes  bound  not  only 
to  transact  sales  or  other  business  for  his  constituent,  but 
also  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  persons  with  whom . 
he  contracts.— Del  credere  commission,  the  increased 
compensation  paid  or  due  to  a  factor  or  agent  on  such, 
an  account. 

deleft,  n.  and  v.  A  Middle  English  form  of  deal^. 

deleft,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  delU. 

dele^  (de'le),  v.  t.  [L.  dele,  impv.  of  delere,. 
blot  out,  efface:  see  delete.]  Take  out;  re- 
move :  a  word  used  in  proof-reading  as  a  direc- 
tion to  printers  to  remove  a  superfluous  letter 
or  word,  and  usually  expressed  by  its  initial. 
letter  in  the  distinctive  script  form  ^,  or  some 
variation  of  it. 

deleble,  delible  (del'f-bl,  -i-bl),  a.    [=  P.  dSU- 
bile  =  Sp.  deleble  =  Pg.  delevel  =  It.  delebile,  < 
L.  delebilis,  <  delere,  blot  out:  see  delete.    Cf. 
indelible.]    That  can  be  blotted  out  or  erased.. 
[Bare.] 

He  that  can  find  of  his  heart  to  destroy  the  deleble  im-- 
age  of  God  would,  if  it  lay  in  his  power,  destroy  God, 
himself.  Dr.  H.  More,  Notes  on  Psychozoia. 

Various  is  the  use  thereof  [black-leadl,  ...  for  pens, 
so  usefuU  for  scholars  to  note  the  remarkables  they  read, 
with  an  impression  eajsily  deleble  v/ithout  prejudice  to  the- 
book.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Cumberland. 

delectability  (df-lek-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  Sp.  de- 
leitabilidad ;  as  delectable  +"-ity.]  The  quality 
of  being  delectable  or  pleasing;  delectableness. 
I  think  they  were  not  prevented  .  .  .  from  looking  at 
the  picture  as  a  picture  should  always  be  regarded  —  for- 
its  delectability  to  the  eye.   Contemporary  liev.,  XLIX.  827. 

delectable  (df-lek'ta-bl),  a.  [(The  ME.  form 
was  delitable,  q.  v.,  K  OP.  delitable)  =  P.  delec- 
table =  Sp.  deleitable  =  Pg.  deleitavel  =  It.  delet- 
tabile,  <  L.  delectabilis,  delightful,  <  delectare,  de- 
light: see  delight.]  Delightful,  especially  to 
any  of  the  senses ;  highly  pleasing ;  charming ; 
affording  great  enjoyment  or  pleasure :  as,  "  de- 
lectable bowers,"  Quarles,  To  P.  Fletcher. 

We  are  of  our  own  accord  apt  enough  to  give  enter- 
tainment to  things  delectable. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  72. 

Their  most  resounding  denunciation  thundered  against 
the  enormity  of  allowing  the  rich  precedence  in  catching- 
at  the  delectable  baits  of  sin. 

il'.  P.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  108. 

Winter,  at  least,  seemed  to  me  to  have  p\it  something 
into  these  mediaeval  cities  which  the  May  sun  had  melted 
away  —  a  certain  delectable  depth  of  local  color,  an  ex- 
cess of  duskiness  and  decay. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  213. 

delectableness  (de-lek'ta-bl-nes),  n.    Delight- 
fulness  ;  the  quality  of  imparting  pleasure. 
Full  of  delectableness  and  pleasantness.  Barret, 

delectably  (de-lek'ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  delecta- 
ble manner;  delightfully;  charmingly. 

Of  myrrh,  bawme,  and  aloes  they  delectably  smelL 

Bp.  Bale,  On  Revelations,  il.,  sig.  A  vii. 
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'delectate  (de-lek'tat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
lectated,  ppr.'  dekctating.  [<  L.  deUctatus,  pp. 
of  delectare  =  It.  delettare,  dilettare  =  Sp.  Pg. 
deloitar  =  F.  delecter,  OP.  del  iter  (>  ME.  de- 
Ute»,  E.  delight),  delight:  see  delight.]  To 
please  or  charm,  as  the  senses;  render  delecta- 
ble; delight. 

delectation  (de-lek-ta'shon),  n.  [=  P.  delecta- 
tion =  Sp.  deleitaeion  =  Pg.  deleitagao  =  It.  de- 
letta:i(jne,  <L.  delcetatio(n-),  <  delectare,  please, 
delight:  see  delectate.']  Great  pleasure,  par- 
ticiilarly  of  the  senses ;  delight. 

"I  ensure  you,  Master  Raphael  "(quoth  I),  "I  took  great 
deUclation  in  hearing  you:  all  things  that  you  said  were 
Bpoken  so  wittily  and  so  pleasantly." 

Sir  T.  Horn,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  1. 

Poesy  serveth  and  conferreth  to  magnanimity,  morality, 
and  to  delectation. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  142. 

At  the  very  moment,  however,  of  these  delectations,  a 
meeting  was  "held  at  Brussels  of  men  whose  minds  were 
occupied  with  sterner  stuff  than  sugar-work. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  492. 

delectus  personss  (df-lek'tus  per-so'ne).  [L., 
the  choice  of  a  person:  delectus,  a  choice,  < 
deligere,  pp.  delectus,  choose  out,  select,  <  de, 
from,  +  legere,  pick,  choose ;  jiersona;,  gen.  of 
persona,  a  person:  see  jjecso/;.]  In  law,  the 
choice  or  selection,  either  express  or  implied, 
of  a  particular  individual,  by  reason  of  some 
personal  qualification;  particularly,  the  right 
to  choose  partners  in  business ;  the  regulation 
which  prevents  a  new  partner  from  being  ad- 
mitted into  a  firm  against  the  will  of  any  mem- 
ber of  it. 

delegacyt  (del'e-ga-si),  ».     [<  delega{te)  +  -cy.1 

1.  The  act  of  delegating,  or  the  state  of  being 
delegated. 

By  way  of  delegacy  or  grand  commission. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  v.  2. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  delegated;  a  delega- 
tion. 

Before  any  suit  begin,  the  plain tiffe  shall  have  his  com- 
plaint approved  by  a  set  delegacy  to  that  purpose. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader. 

delegate  (del'e-gat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  dele- 
gated, ppr.  delegating.  [<  L.  delegatus,  pp.  of 
delegare  (>  It.  delegare  =  Sp.  Pg.  delegar  = 
F.  diUguer),  send,  assign,  depute,  appoint,. < 
de,  from,  +  legare,  send,  depute,  appoint:  see 
legate.]  1.  To  depute;  appropriately,  to  send 
with  power  to  transact  business  as  a  represen- 
tative: as,  he  was  delegated'to  the  convention. 
—  2.  To  intrust;  commit;  deliver  to  another's 
care  and  management:  as,  to  delegate  author- 
ity or  power  to  a  representative. 

We  can  pretend  to  no  further  jurisdiction  than  what 
he  has  delegated  to  us.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Let  him  delegate  to  others  the  costly  courtesies  and 
decorations  of  social  life.  Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

The  Iliad  shows  that  it  was  usual  for  a  Greek  king  to 
delegate  to  his  heir  the  duty  of  commanding  his  troops. 
H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  §  618. 

delegate  (del'f-gat),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  deleguS 
=  Sp.  Pg.  delegado  =  lt.  delegato,  <  L.  delegatus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Deputed;  commis- 
sioned or  sent  to  act  for  or  represent  another. 

Princes  In  judgment,  and  their  delegate  judges,  must 
judge  the  causes  of  all  persons  uprightly  and  impartially. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

II.  10.  1.  A  person  appointed  and  sen*j  by 
another  or  by  others,  with  power  to  transact 
business  as  Ms  or  their  representative  ;  a  dep- 
uty ;  a  commissioner ;  an  attorney. 

Legates  and  dele-gates  with  powei-s  from  hell. 

Cowper,  Expostulation. 

Conscience  speaks  not  as  a  solitary,  independent  guide, 
but  as  the  delegate  of  a  higher  Legislator. 

Clianning,  Perfect  Life,  p.  9. 

In  general,  soldiers  who  should  form  themselves  into 
political  clubs,  elect  delegates,  and  pass  resolutions  on 
high  questions  of  state,  would  soon  break  loose  from  all 
control.  Macavlay. 

Specifically  —  2.  In  the  United  States:  (a)  A 
person  elected  or  appointed  to  represent  a  Ter- 
ritory in  Congress,  as  distinguished  from  the 
representatives  of  States.  The  territorial  delegates 
have  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  salaries 
like  other  members,  may  speak,  offer  motions,  etc.,  and 
be  appointed  on  certain  committees,  but  may  not  vote. 
(6)  A  person  sent  with  representative  powers 
to  a  convention,  conference,  or  other  assembly 
for  nomination  of  officers,  or  for  drafting  or 
altering  a  constitution,  or  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  organization  which  such 
persons  collectively  represent. —  3.  In  Great 
Britain:  (a)  A  commissioner  formerly  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown,  under  the  gi-eat  seal,  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical 
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courts.  (6)  One  of  a  committee  chosen  by  the 
house  of  convocation  in  the  University  of  0,k- 
ford,  with  power  to  act. — 4.  A  layman  appoint- 
ed to  attend  an  ecclesiastical  council Court  of 

Delegates,  formerly,  in  England,  the  gi'eat  court  of  ap- 
peal in  ecclesiastical  causes  and  from  the  decisions  of  the 
admiralty  court :  so  called  because  the  judges  were  dele- 
gated or  appointed  by  the  crown  under  the  great  seal. 
This  court  is  now  abolished,  and  its  powers  and  functions 
are  transferred  to  the  sovereign  in  counciL  Also  called 
Comiiiission  of  Delegates. — House  of  Delegates,  in  the 
United  States :  (a)  The  lower  house  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  Formerly 
called  Ho^ise  of  Burgesses,  (b)  The  lower  house  of  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
(in  full,  flouse  of  Clencal  and  Lay  Delegates). 

delegated  (del'e-ga-ted),  jj.  a.  1.  Deputed; 
sent  with  authority  to  act  for  another;  ap- 
pointed. 

Delegated  Spirits  comfort  fetch 
To  her  from  heights  that  Reason  may  not  win. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  ill.  36. 

2.  Intrusted ;  committed ;  held  by  substitution. 

Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master. 

Byron,  Sardanapalus,  i.  2, 

Faithfulness  to  conviction  and  all  delegated  trust. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans. 

The  system  of  provinces,  of  dependencies,  of  territories 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  the  general  system  of  gov- 
ernment, which  need  to  be  administered  by  some  special 
delegated  power,  seems  to  me  to  be  vicious  in  idea. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  349. 

Delegated  jurisdiction,  in  Scots  law,  jurisdiction  which 
is  communicated  by  a  judge  to  another  who  acts  in  his 
name,  called  a  depute  or  deputy :  contradistinguished  from 
proper  jwinsdiction. 

delegation  (del-f-ga'shon),  n.  [=  F.  delega- 
tion =  Sp.  delegacion  =  Pg.  delegagao  =  It.  dele- 
gazione,  <  L.  delegatio(n-),  <  delegare,  depute: 
see  delegate.]  1.  A  sending  or  deputing;  the 
act  of  putting  in  commission,  or  investing  with 
authority  to  act  for  another ;  the  appointment 
of  a  delegate. 

The  duties  of  religion  cannot  be  performed  hy  delegation. 

S.  Miller. 

These  only  held  their  power  by  delegation  from  the  peo- 
ple. Brougham. 

But  of  all  the  experiments  in  delegation  to  which  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Crown  has  been  sub- 
jectedj  the  most  unhappy  was  the  first — the  Vicar-CJen- 
eralship  of  Thomas  Crumwel. 

E.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  iv. 

2.  A  person  or  body  of  persons  deputed  to  act 
for  another  or  for  others ;  specifically,  in  the 
United  States,  the  whole  body  of  men  who 
represent  a  single  district  or  State  in  a  repre- 
sentative assembly. —  3.  In  Austria-Hungary, 
one  of  two  bodies  summoned  annually  by  the 
emperor  to  legislate  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  whole  empire.  One  delegation  is  chosen  by  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath,  the  other  by  tlie  Hungarian  Reichs- 
tag, and  each  consists  of  sixty  members. 

4.  In  civil  lata,  the  act  by  which  a  debtor,  in 
order  to  be  freed  from  his  debt,  offers  in  his 
stead  to  the  creditor  another  person,  who  binds 
himself  for  the  debt.  The  delegation  is  said  to  be 
perfect  when  the  delegating  debtor  is  discharged  by  his 
creditor,  imperfect  when  the  creditor  retains  his  rights 
against  his  original  debtor. 

5.  In  French  usage,  a  share  certificate. — 6.  In 
banking,  an  informal  and  non-negotiable  letter 
employed  by  bankers  for  the  transfer  of  a  debt 
or  credit. 

delegatoryt  (del'e-ga-to-ri),  a.  [<  delegate  + 
-ory.]  Holding  a' delegated  or  dependent  po- 
sition. 

Some  politique  deZe^a(o)*y  Scipio  .  .  .  they  would  single 
forth,  if  it  might  bee,  whom  they  might  depose  when  they 
list,  if  he  should  begin  to  tyranize. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stufle  (HarL  Misc.,  VI.  170). 

delenda  (de-len'da),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
dehndus,  ger.  of  delere,  blot  out:  see  delete.] 
Things  to  be  erased  or  blotted  out. 

delenaung,  ".    Same  as  delundung. 

deleniflcalt  (del-e-nif 'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  delenificus, 
soothing,  <  delenire,  soothe,  soften  (<  de  +  leuire, 
soften:  see  lenient),  +  -ficus,  <  facere,  make.] 
Having  the  virtue  to  ease  or  assuage  pain. 

Delesseria  (del-e-se'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  af- 
ter Benjamin  Delesseri' (1773-184/7),  a  French 
botanical  amateur.]  A  genus  of  red  marine 
algie  (Floridew),  having  delicate,  rosy-red  leaf- 
like fronds,  which  are  laoiniate  or  branched  and 
have  a  central  vein,  usually  with  lateral  veinlets. 
The  tetraspores  are  produced  in  spots  on  the  frond.  Fifty 
or  more  species  are  known,  distributed  all  over  the  world  ; 
five  occur  on  the  shores  ol  the  British  isles,  and  three 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 

delessite  (de-les'it),  n.  [After  the  French 
mineralogist  Z)ete«e.]  A  ferrnginons  chloritic 
mineral  of  a  dark--greenj|rtoSjgcoij|^  in  cav- 
ities in  amygdaloid. 
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delete  (df-lef), ".  '• ;  pret.  and  pp.  deleted,  ppr. 
deleting. '  [<  L.  deletus,  pp.  of  delere,  blot  out, 
abolish,  destroy,  perhaps  <  de,  away,  -t-  •feju 
an  assumed  verb  related  to  linere,  smear 
erase :  see  liniment.  In  another  view,  L.  delere 
=  Gr.  SrfKsladai,  hurt,  damage,  spoil,  waste :  see 
deleterious.]    To  blot  out;  expunge;  erase. 

I  stand  ready  with  a  pencil  in  one  hand  and  a  sponge 
in  the  other,  to  add,  alter,  insert,  expunge,  enlarge,  and 
delete,  according  to  better  information. 

Fuller,  General  Worthies,  xxv. 

I  have  .  .  .  inserted  eleven  stanzas  which  do  not  appear 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  version,  and  deleted  eight. 

W.  E.  Aytoun. 

It  was  not  till  1879  that  they  [the  German  socialists) 
were  provoked  by  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  the  German  Government,  to  delete  from  their 
statutes  the  qualification  of  seeking  their  ends  by  legal 
means.  Rae,  Contenip.  aocialism,  p.  283. 

deleterious  (del-f-te'ri-us),  a  [=  P.  deletere  = 
Sp.  deletereo  =  Pg.  It.  deleterio,  <  ML.  *deleterius, 

<  Gr.  irjTiTjTijpiof:,  noxious,  deleterious,  <  drjhtriip, 
a  destroyer,  <  drilcladai,  hurt,  damage,  spoil, 
waste.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  destroying 
life ;  noxious ;  poisonous :  as,  a  deleterious  plant. 

In  some  places,  those  plants  which  are  entirely  poison- 
ous at  home  lose  their  deleterious  quality  by  being  carried 
abroad.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xc. 

2.  Hurtful  in  character  or  quality;  injurious; 
pernicious ;  mischievous ;  unwholesome :  as,  a 
deleterious  practice ;  deleterious  food. 

'Tis  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious, 

For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iv.  52. 

Probably  no  single  influence  has  had  so  deleterious  itn 

effect  upon  the  physique  of  the  rapidly  civilized  peoples 

as  clothing.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVL  236. 

deleteriously  (del-e-te'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  dele- 
terious manner;  injuriously. 
deleteriousness  (del-e-te '  ri-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  deleterious  or  hurt- 
ful. 

deleteryt  (del'e-ter-i),  a.  and  n.     [<  ML.  "dele- 
terius,  <  Gr.  dtjlTiTiipioQ,  deleterious :  see  delete- 
rious,]   I.  a.  Destructive;  poisonous. 
Doctor  epidemick, 
,  .  .  stor'd  with  deleiery  med'cines, 
(Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since). 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2. 

H.  n.  [<  ML.  deleterium,  <  Gr.  6rj\ririipiov  (so. 
(pdpfiaicov),  a  poison,  neut.  of  drfkriT^pioQ;  see  I.] 
Anything  that  destroys ;  a  destructive  agent. 

Such  arguments  in  general,  and  remedies  in  particular, 
which  are  apt  to  become  deleteries  to  the  sin,  and  to  abate 
the  temptation.         Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  1. 110. 

deletion  (de-le'shon),  n.  [<  L.  deletio{n-),  <  de- 
lere, delete':  see  delete.]  1.  The  act  of  delet- 
ing, blotting  out,  or  erasing. —  2.  An  erasure; 
a  word  or  passage  deleted. 

Some  deletions,  found  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
unexpected  length  to  which  the  ai'ticle  extended,  have 
been  restored.  Sir  W.  HamiUon. 

3.  A  blotting  out,  as  of  an  object;  oblitersi- 
tion;  suppression;  extinction. 

The  great  extermination  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  their 
total  deletion  from  being  God's  people,  was  foretold  by 
Christ.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  L  82?. 

We  should  in  vain  look  for  an  example  in  the  Spanish 
deportation  or  deletion  of  the  Moors. 

Jefferson,  Autobiog.,  p.  40. 

The  better  the  man  and  the  nobler  his  purposes,  the 
more  will  he  be  tempted  to  regret  the  extinction  of  his 
powei's  and  the  deletion  of  his  pei-sonality. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Ordered  South. 

deletitious  (del-e-tish'us),  a.  [<  LD.  deleUtius, 
prop,  deleticius,  {  L.  delere,  erase:  see  delete.] 
From  which  anything  has  been  or  may  he 
erased :  applied  to  paper. 

deletive  (df-le'tiv),  a.  [<  delete  +  -ive.]  Per- 
taining to  deletion ;  deleting  or  erasing. 

deletory  (del'l-to-ri),  n.  [<  delete  +  -ory.] 
That  wnich  erases'  or  blots  out. 

Confession  .  .  .  was  most  certainly  intended  as  a  dele- 
tory of  sin.  Jer.  Taylor,  Diss,  from  Popery,  it  §  2. 

Dele-'Winet,  «•  A  kind  of  wine,  perhaps  a  spe- 
cies of  Rhenish :  possibly  so  called  from  being 
imported  at  Deal,  England.    Also  Dealrwine. 

Do  not  look  tor  Paracelsus'  man  among  them,  that  he 
promised  you  out  of  white  bread  and  Dele-wine. 

B.  Jonson,  Mercury  Vindicated,  vn.  25J. 

delf  1  (delf),  n.     [<  ME.  delf,  a  quarry,  a  grave, 

<  AS.  dailf,  a  ditch,  ge-delf,  a  ditch,  digging, 

<  delfan,  dig,  delve:  see  delve.]  It-  Anything 
made  by  delving  or  digging;  a  mine,  quarry, 
pit,  ditch,  channel,  etc. 

Make  a  delf  with  hande  an  handful!  longe. 
And  doune  the  pointe  thre  gi-eynes  therin  doo. 

Palladius,  Husboudrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  •■'»■ 
Some  lesser  delfs,  the  fountain's  bottom  sounding. 
Draw  out  the  baser  streams  the  springs  annoying. 

FUtcher,  Purple  Island,  111. » 
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3.  A  catch- water  drain ;  in  a  sea-embaiikment, 
the  drain  on  the  landward  side.  AJso  improper- 
ly written  delph. —  3.  A  bed  of  coal  or  of  iron- 
stone. [Forest  of  Dean  and  Lancashire  coal- 
fields, Eng.] — 4.  In  her.,  a  square  supposed  to 
represent  a  sod  of  turf  used  as  a  bearing.  It 
is  one  of  the  so-called  abatements  of  honor, 
and  as  such  is  modern  and  false  heraldry.  See 
abatement,  3. 

delf  2,  delft  (delf,  delft),  n.  [Also  written  delpJi; 
prop,  delft;  short  for  Delftware,  named  from 
Delft  in  the  Netherlands,  whence  such  earthen- 
ware was  first  or  most  commonly  brought  to 
England.]    Delftware.     See  ware^. 

del^nif,  »•    See  delphin. 

Oelni  sore.  Same  as  Aleppo  ulcer  (which  see, 
under  ulcer). 

Delian  (de'li-an),  a.  [<  L.  Delius,  <  Gr.  M/%iog, 
pertaining  to  Delos,  <  A^Aof,  Delos.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Delos,  a  small  island  in  the  ..^geau 
sea,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Ar- 
temis (Diana),  and  the  seat  in  antiquity  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  sanctuaries  of  Apollo. — 
Sellan  Apollo.  See  Apollo.— JieViSia  problem,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  duplication  of  the  cube  —  that  is,  of  finding  a 
€ube  having  double  the  volume  of  a  given  cube :  so  called, 
it  was  said,  because  the  oracle  of  Delos  told  the  Athenians 

.  that  a  pestilence  would  cease  when  they  had  doubled  the 
altar  of  Apollo,  this  altar  being  cubical.    See  duplication. 

delibatet  (del'i-bat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  delibatus,  pp. 
of  delibare  (>It.  delibare  =  Pg.  delibar),  take  of, 
taste,  <  de,  from,  -f-  libare,  taste,  sip,  pour  out : 
see  libation.']    To  taste ;  take  a  sip  of. 

When  he  has  travell'd  and  delibated  the  French  and  the 
Spanish.  Marmion,  Antiquary,  iii. 

delibation  (del-i-ba'shgn), ».  [<  L.  delibatio(n-), 
<  delibare,  taste:  see  delihate.]  A  taste;  a 
skimming  of  the  surface. 

What  they  [2e/3diU.ei'ot]  were,  our  commentators  do  not 
80  fully  inform  us ;  nor  can  it  be  understood  without  some 
delibation  of  Jewish  antiquity. 

J.  Mede,  Discourses  (1642),  p.  82. 

delibert,  v.  i.  [OSc.  also  deliver,  delyver;  ME. 
deliberen,  <  OP.  deliberer,  F.  dMiberer,  <  L.  de- 
liberare,  deliberate:  see  deliberate.']  To  delib- 
erate; resolve. 

For  which  he  gan  deliberen  for  the  beste 
That  ...  he  wolde  lat  hem  gramite  what  hem  liste. 
Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  169. 

deliberate  (de-lib'e-rat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
liberated, ppr.'  deliHerating.  [<  L.  deliberatus, 
pp.  of  deliberare  (>  It.  deliberare  =  Pr.  St). 
Pg.  deliberar  =  P.  dMib^rer),  consider,  weigh 
well,  (.  de  +  Hiberare,  librare,  weigh,  <  *Ubera, 
libra,  a  balance:  see  librate.]  I,  trans.  To 
weigh  in  the  mind;  weigh  the  arguments  or 
considerations  for  and  against;  think  or  reflect 
upon;  consider. 

Surprised  with  a  question  without  time  to  deliberate 
an  answer.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  322. 

King  Ferdinand  held  a  council  of  war  at  Cordova, 
ivhere  it  was  deliberated  what  was  to  be  done  with  Al- 
hama.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  63. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  think  carefully  or  atten- 
tively; consider  and  examine  the  reasons  for 
and  against  a  proposition ;  estimate  the  weight 
or  force  of  arguments,  or  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  an  action,  in  order  to  a  choice  or 
decision;  reflect  carefully  upon  what  is  to  be 
done;  consider. 

At  such  times  as  we  are  to  deliberate  for  ourselves,  the 
freer  our  minds  are  from  all  distempered  affections,  the 
sounder  and  better  is  our  judgment. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  9. 

Kings  commonly  link  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  nup- 
tial bond,  to  their  council,  and  deliberate  and  communi- 
cate with  them.  Bcccon,  Political  Fables,  iii.,  Expl. 

Hence  to  "  ponder  "  is  to  think  over  a  subject  without 
the  test  of  a  proper  experiment,  while  to  deliberate  im- 
plies an  accuracy  like  that  which  results  from  the  use  of 
a  pair  of  scales.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Etymology,  p.  28. 

2.  More  loosely,  to  pause  and  consider ;  stop 

to  reflect. 

When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts 
(In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast), 
i?he  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost. 

Addison,  Cato,  iv,  1. 

=Syn.  1.  To  ponder,  cogitate,  reflect,  debate,  think,  medi- 
tate, ruminate,  muse. 
deliberate  (de-lib'e-rat),  a.     [<  L.  deliberattis, 
pp. :  see  the  'verb'.']  '  1.  Weighing  facts  and 
arguments  with  a  view  to  a  choice  or  decision; 
carefully   considering    the    probable    conse- 
quences of  an  action;  circumspect;  careful 
and  slow  in  deciding :  applied  to  persons. 
0  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose. 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  theli-  wit  to  lose. 

Sliak.,  M.  of  v.,  ii.  9. 

2.  Formed  or  done  with  careful  consideration 
and  full  intention;  well  weighed  or  considered; 
not  sudden  or  rash :  applied  to  thoughts  or  acts : 
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as,  a  deliberate  opinion;  a  deliberate  purpose; 
a  deliberate  falsehood. 

.  Instead  of  rage, 

Deliberate  valour  breathed  firm,  and  unmoved 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  654. 

Their  conduct  takes  its  colour  more  from  their  acquired 

tastes    inclinations,  and  habits,  than  from  a  deliberate 

regard  to  their  greatest  good.     K.  Hall,  Mod.  Infidelity. 

3.  Characterized  by  slowness  in  decision  or 
action ;  slow. 

^  Sertza  Denghel  having  left  all  his  baggage  on  the  other 
side,  and  passed  the  river,  drew  up  his  army  in  tlie  same 
deliberate  manner  in  which  he  had  crossed  the  Mareb,  and 
formed  opposite  to  the  basha. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  232. 
His  enunciation  was  so  deliberate.  Wirt. 

=  Syn.  1  and  2.  Cautious,  cool,  wary,  careful,  thoughtful. 
deliberately  (de-lib'e-rat-li),  adv.  1.  With 
careful  consideration  or  deliberation;  with  full 
intent;  not  hastily  or  carelessly:  as,  a  deliber- 
ately formed  purpose. 

Orchards  which  had  been  planted  many  years  before 
were  deliberately  cut  down. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 
What  would  be  thought  of  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  a 
sweet  fruit,  should  deliberately^  run  the  risk  of  bringing 
a  plague  upon  his  family  and  his  neighbours? 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  184. 

2.  With  slowness  or  deliberation. 

I  acquire  deliberately  both  knowledge  and  liking :  the 
acquisition  grows  into  my  brain,  and  the  sentiment  into 
my  breast.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxvii. 

deliberateness  (df-lib'e-rat-nes),  «.  1.  Care- 
ful reflection  or  consideration ;  circumspection ; 
due  attention  to  the  arguments  for  and  against ; 
caution. 

They  would  not  stay  the  ripening  and  season  of  coun- 
sels, or  the  fair  production  of  acta,  in  the  order,  gravity 
and  deliberateness  befitting  a  parliament.  Eikon  Basilike. 

He  would  give  the  lords  no  more  than  the  temporary 
veto  required  to  insure  deliberateness  in  action. 

The  American,  VIII.  277. 

2.  Slowness  in  decision  or  action. 
deliberater,  deliberator  (de-lib'e-ra-t6r,  -tor), 
n.     [=  It.  deliberatore,  <  L.  deliberator,  <  delibe- 
rare, deliberate :  see  deliberate.]    One  who  de- 
liberates. 

The  dull  and  unfeeling  deliberators  of  questions  on 
which  a  good  heart  and  understanding  can  intuitively 
decide.  V.  Knox,  Essays,  cxxxiii. 

deliberation  (de-lib-e-ra'shgn),  n.  [<  ME.  de- 
liberacion,  <  ()P'.  deliberation,  P.  deliberation  = 
Pr.  deliberacio  =  Sp.  deliberacion  =  Pg.  delibe- 
ragdo  =  It.  deliberaeione,  <  L.  deliberatio(n-),  < 
deliberare,  deliberate :  see  deliberate.]  1.  The 
act  of  deliberating;  the  act  of  weighing  and 
examining  conflicting  reasons  or  principles ; 
consideration ;  mature  reflection. 

And  [if]  the  dome  of  yche  dede  were  demyt  before. 
To  grepe  at  the  begynnyng,  what  may  grow  after ; 
To  serche  it  full  suerly,  and  se  to  the  ende. 
With  due  deleberaeion  for  doutis  of  Angur ; 
Who  shuld  hastely  on  hond  an  heuy  charge  take  7 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  24B7. 

But  whom  do  I  advise?    The  fashion-led. 
The  incorrigibly,  wrong,  the  deaf,  the  dead. 
Whom  care  and  cool  deliberation  suit 
Not  better  much  than  spectacles  a  brute. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium. 

As  motives  conflict  and  the  evils  of  hasty  action  recur 

to  the  mind,  deliberation  succeeds  to  mere  invention  and 

design.  J.  Ward,  Encyo.  Brit.,  XX.  85. 

2.  Mutual  discussion  and  examination  of  the 
reasons  for  and  against  a  measure  :  as,  the  de- 
liberations of  a  legislative  body  or  a  council. 

They  would  do  well  to  exclude  from  their  deliberations 
members  of  the  House  who  had  proved  themselves  un- 
worthy of  their  position.    Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  120. 

3.  Slowness  in  decision  or  action :  as,  he  spoke 
with  the  greatest  deliberation. 

Hee  is  one  that  will  not  hastily  runne  into  error,  for  hee 
treds  with  great  deliberation,  and  his  iudgment  consists 
much  in  his  pace. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  An  Alderman. 

We  spent  our  time  in  viewing  the  Ceremonies  practis'd 
by  the  Latins  at  this  Festival,  and  in  visiting  the  several 
holy  places ;  all  Tvhich  we  had  opportunity  to  survey  with 
as  much  freedom  and  deliberatimi  as  we  pleased. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  68. 

4.  In  criminal  law,  reflection,  however  brief, 
upon  the  act  before  committing  it ;  fixed  and 
determined  purpose,  as  distinguished  from  sud- 
den impulse.  =S3m.  1  and  3.  Thoughtfulness,  medita- 
tion, cogitation,  circumspection,  wariness,  caution,  cool- 
ness, prudence.— 2.  Consultation,  conference. 

deliberative  (de-lib'e-ra-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
dilibiratif  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  deliberativo,  <  L.  deli- 
berati^ms,  <  deliberare,  deliberate:  see  deliber- 
ate.] I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  deliberation  or 
meditation ;  consisting  of  or  used  in  discussion ; 
argumentative;  reasoning:  as,  a  deliberative 
judgment  or  opinion;  territorial  delegates  have 
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a  deliberative  voice  in  Congress  (that  is,  a  right 
to  engage  in  debate,  though  not  to  vote). 

An  oration  deliberatiue  is  a  meane  whereby  we  doe  per- 
swade,  entreate,  or  rebuke,  exhorte,  or  dehorte,  commende, 
or  comforte  any  man. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art~of  Rhetoric  (1563),  p.  29. 

2.  Characterized  by  deliberation;  proceeding 
from  or  acting  by  deliberation,  especially  by 
formal  discussion:  as,  deliberative  thought;  the 
legislature  is  a  deliberative  body. 

Congress  is,  properly,  a  deliberative  corps ;  and  it  forgets 
itself  when  it  attempts  to  play  the  executive. 

A.  Hamilton,  Works,  I.  154. 
Mr.  Riley  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  kept  Mr.  Tulliver 
in  suspense  by  a  silence  that  seemed  deliberative. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  1. 

Deliberative  oratory,  in  rhet,  that  department  of  ora- 
tory which  comprises  orations  designed  to  discuss  a  course 
of  action  and  advise  it  or  dissuade  from  it ;  especially,  ora- 
tory used  in  deliberative  assemblies ;  parliamentary,  con- 
gressional, or  political  oratory. 

II,  n.  It.  A  discourse  in  which  a  question  is 
discussed  or  weighed  and  examined. 

In  deliberatives,  the  point  is,  what  is  evil ;  and  of  good, 
what  is  greater ;  and  of  evil,  what  is  less. 

Bacon,  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil. 

2.  In  rhet.,  the  art  of  proving  a  thing  and  con- 
vincing others  of  its  truth,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  adopt  it ;  the  art  of  persuasion. 

deliberatively  (df-lib'e-ra-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
deliberative  manner;  by  deliberation. 

None  but  the  thanes  or  nobility  were  considered  as  ne- 
cessary constituent  parts  of  this  assembly,  at  least  while 
it  acted  deliberatively.    Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist,,  ii,  7. 

deliberator,  n.    See  deliberater. 

delible,  a.     See  deleble. 

delibrationt  (del-i-bra'shou),  n.  [<  L.  de,  down, 
-I-  libratio{n-),  a  leveling,  <  librare,  balance, 
level:  see  libration.]  A  weighing  down,  as  of 
one  pan  of  a  balance.     Sir  T.  Browne. 

delicacy  (del'i-ka-si),  n. ;  pi.  delicacies  (-siz).  [< 
ME.  delicacy,  delicacie;  <  delica{te)  +  -cy.]  1. 
The  quality  of  being  delicate;  that  which  is 
delicate.  Specifically — 2.  Exquisite  agreeable- 
ness  to  the  sense  of  taste  or  some  other  sense ; 
refined  pleasantness;  daintiness:  as,  delicacy 
of  flavor  or  of  odor. 

On  hospitable  thoughts  intent 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  V.  333. 

Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself  or  others  in  the  choice  of 
thy  meats  or  the  delicacy  of  thy  sauces.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Something  that  delights  the  senses,  partic- 
ularly the  sense  of  taste ;  a  dainty :  as,  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  table. 

Yef  we  hadde  but  a  mossell  brede,  we  haue  more  ioye 
and  delyte  than  ye  haue  with  alle  the  delicatys  of  the 
worlde.  Merlin  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  i,  6. 

These  delicacies 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers. 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds.    Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  526. 

4.  Pleasing  fineness  or  refinement  of  detail; 
minute  perfection  in  any  characteristic  qual- 
ity, as  form,  texture,  tint,  tenuity,  finish,  ad- 
justment, etc.:  as,  the  delicacy  of  the  skin  or 
of  a  fabric;  delicacy  of  contour;  the  delicacy  of 
a  thread  or  of  a  watch-spring. 

Van  Dyck  has  even  excelled  him  in  the  delicacy  of  his 
colouring.  Dryden. 

5.  That  which  is  refined  or  the  result  of  refine- 
ment, especially  of  the  senses ;  a  refinement. 

Mozart  is  certainly  the  composer  who  had  the  surest  in- 
stinct for  the  delicacies  of  his  art. 

Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone  (trans.),  II,  xii,  339, 

6.  Mceness;  oritioalness ;  equivocalness ;  the 
condition  of  requiring  care  or  caution :  as,  the 
delicacy  of  a  point  or  question;  the  delicacy  of 
a  surgical  operation. — 7.  Nicety  of  perception; 
exquisite  sensitiveness  or  aeuteness,  physical 
or  mental ;  exquisiteness ;  fineness :  as,  delicacy 
of  touch  or  of  observation ;  delicacy  of  wit. 

Some  people  are  subject  to  a  certain  delicacy  of  passion, 
which  makes  them  extremely  sensible  to  all  the  accidents 
of  life,  and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  upon  every  prosperous 
event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief  when  they  meet  with 
misfortunes  and  adversity.  Hume,  Essays,  i. 

8.  Acute  or  nice  discrimination  as  to  what  is 
pleasing  or  unpleasing;  hence,  a  refined  per- 
ception of  beauty  and  deformity,  or  the  faculty 
of  such  perception ;  critical  refinement  of  taste ; 
fastidiousness. 

That  Augustan  delicacy  of  taste  which  is  the  boast  of  the 
great  public  schools  of  England.  Macaulay. 

9.  Civility  or  politeness  proceeding  from  a  nice 
observance  of  propriety;  the  quality  manifest- 
ed in  care  to  avoid  offense  or  what  may  cause 
distress  or  embarrassment;  freedom  from  gross- 
ness.  as,  delicacy  of  behavior  or  feeling. 

False  delicacy  is  aflectation,  not  politeness.    Spectator. 
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True  delicacy  .  .  .  exhibits  itself  most  signifloantly  in 
little  things.  Mary  Howitt. 

10.  Sensitive  reluctance ;  modest  or  consider- 
ate hesitation;  timidity  or  diffidence  due  to 
refined  feeling:  as,  I  feel  a  great  delicacy  in 
approaching  such  a  subject. 

And  day  by  day  she  thought  to  tell  Geraint, 
But  could  not  out  of  bashful  delicacy. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

11.  Tenderness,  as  of  the  constitution;  sus- 
ceptibility to  disease ;  physical  sensitiveness. 

An  air  of  robustness  and  strength  is  very  prejudicial  to 
beauty.  An  appearance  of  delicacy,  and  even  of  fragility, 
is  almost  essential  to  it.      Burke,  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

She  had  been  in  feeble  health  ever  since  we  left,  and 

her  increasing  delicacy  was  beginning  to  alarm  her  friends. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  378. 

12t.  The  quality  of  being  addicted  to  pleasure ; 
voluptuousness  of  life ;  luxuriousness. 

Of  the  seconde  glotonie 

Which  cleped  is  delicacie, 

Wherof  ye  spake  here  to  fore, 

Beseche  1  wolde  you  therefore. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  VI. 

13t.  Pleasure;  a  diversion;  a  luxury. 

He  Eome  brente  for  bis  delicacie, 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1,  489. 

Our  delicacies  are  grown  capital. 
And  even  our  sports  are  dangers. 

B.  Jonson,  To  a  Friend. 

=SyiL  2.  Daintiness,  savoriness. — 3.  Delicacy,  Dainty, 
TidUiit.  A  delicacy  is  specifically  something  very  choice  for 
eating ;  it  may  be  cooked,  dressed,  or  in  the  natural  state : 
as,  his  table  was  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  delicor 
cici  of 'the  season ;  the  appetite  of  the  sick  man  had  to  be 
coaxed  with  delicacies.  Dainty  is  a  stronger  word,  indi- 
cating something  even  more  choice.  A  tidbit  is  a  par- 
ticularly choice  or  delicious  morsel,  a  small  quantity  taken 
from  a  larger  on  account  of  its  excellence. 
delicate  (del'i-kat),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  delicate, 
delicat,  <  OF.  delicat,  F.  dUicat  =  Pr.  delicat  = 
Sp.  Pg.  delicado  =  It.  delicato  (cf.  ME.  delie,<OF. 
delie,  delje,  delgie,  delge,  deuge,  the  vernacular 
form,  =  Pr.  delguat  =  Sp.  Pg.  delgado,  fine, 
slender),  <  L.  delicatus,  giving  pleasure,  de- 
lightful, soft,  luxurious,  delicate,  ML.  also  fine, 
slender,  <  delida,  usually  in  pi.  delicice,  plea- 
sure, delight,  luxury,  <  delieere,  allure,  \  de, 
away,  +  lacere,  allure,  entice.  Prom  the  same 
source  are  delicious,  delectable,  and  delight,  q.  v.] 
I.  o.  1.  Pleasing  to  any  of  the  sensesj  espe- 
cially to  the  sense  of  taste;  dainty;  delicious: 
opposed  to  coarse  or  rough. 

Cer.  Wrench  it  open ; 
Soft  I  it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 

2d  Gent.  A  delicate  odour.    Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  2. 
The  choosing  of  a  delicate  before  a  more  ordinary  dish 
is  to  be  done  .  .  .  prudently. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  2. 

3.  Agreeable;  delightful;  charming. 

Canst  thou  imagine  where  those  spirits  live 
^Vhich  make  such  delicate  music  in  the  woods? 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  ii.  2. 

3.  Fine  in  characteristic  details ;  minutely  per- 
fect in  kind;  exquisite  in  form,  proportions, 
finish,  texture,  manner,  or  the  like;  nice; 
dainty;  charming:  as,  a  delicate  heing;  a  deli- 
cate skin  or  fabric ;  delicate  tints. 

That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 
Aud  not  their  appetites.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

To  me  thou  art  a  pure,  ideal  flower. 
So  delicate  that  mortal  touch  might  mar. 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  94. 
And  the  lily  she  dropped  as  she  went  is  yet  white, 
With  the  dew  on  its  delicate  sheath. 

Owen  Meredith,  The  Storm. 

The  delicate  gradation  of  curves  that  melt  into  each 
other  by  insensible  transitions.  J.  Caird. 

Lagoons  and  lagoon-channels  are  filled  up  by  the  growth 
of  the  delicate  corals  which  live  there. 

Darwin,  Coral  Reefs,  p.  151. 

4.  Of  a  fine  or  refined  constitution ;  refined. 

Thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

5.  Nice  in  construction  or  operation;  exqui- 
sitely adjusted  or  adapted ;  minutely  accurate 
or  suitable:  as,  a  delicate  piece  of  mechanism; 
a  delicate  balance  or  spring. —  6.  Eequiring 
nicety  in  action;  to  be  approached  or  per- 
formed with  caution :  precarious;  ticklish:  as, 
a  delicate  surgical  operation;  a  delicate  topic  of 
conversation. 

And  if  I  may  mention  so  delicate  a  subject,  endeavour 
to  check  that  little  something,  bordering  on  conceit  and 
impertinence,  which  your  lady  possesses. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  44. 

yo  doubt  slavery  was  the  most  delicate  and  embarrass- 
ing question  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  called  on  to 
deal.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  166. 

7.  Nice  in  perception  or  action;  exquisitely 
acute  or  dexterous;  finely  sensitive  or  exact; 
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deft :  as,  a  delicate  touch ;  a  delicate  performer 
or  performance. 

I  do  but  say  what  she  is :  —  So  delicate  with  her  needle  1 
Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

8.  Nice  in  forms ;  regulated  by  minute  observ- 
ance of  propriety,  or  by  attention  to  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  others ;  refined :  as,  delicate 
behavior  or  manners;  a  delicate  address. — 9. 
Susceptible  to  disease  or  injury;  of  a  tender 
constitution ;  feeble ;  not  able  to  endure  hard- 
ship: as,  a  delicate  frame  or  constitution;  deli- 
cate health. — 10.  Nice  in  perception  of  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  senses  or  the  intellect ;  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  beauty,  harmony,  or  their 
opposites;  dainty;  fastidious:  as,  a  delicate 
taste ;  a  delicate  eye  for  color. 

His  familiarity  with  the  customs,  manners^,  actions,  and 
writings  of  the  ancient,  makes  him  a  very  delicate  observer 
of  what  occurs  to  him  in  the  present  world. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  2. 
It  is  capable  of  pleasing  the  most  delicate  Reader,  with- 
out giving  Offence  to  the  most  scrupulous. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  26. 

lit.  Pull  of  pleasure ;  luxurious;  sumptuous; 
delightful. 

Dives  for  his  delicate  life  to  the  devil  went. 

Piers  Plovmian. 

And  comprehending  goodly  Groves  of  Cypresses  inter- 
mixed with  plaines,  delicate  gardens,  artiflciall  fountains, 
all  variety  of  fruit-trees,  and  what  not  rare. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  26. 

Haarlem  is  a  very  delicate  town.  Evelyn. 

=  Syn.  1.  Pleasant,  delicious,  palatable,  savory. — 8.  Fas- 
tidious, discriminating. — 10.  Sensitive. 

Il.t  m.  1.  Something  savory,  luscious,  or  de- 
licious; a  delicacy;  a  dainty. 

Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  of  Babylon  .  .  .  hath  filled 
his  belly  with  my  delicates.  Jer.  Ii.  34. 

'Tis  an  excellent  thing  to  be  a  prince ;  he  is  served  with 
such  admirable  variety  of  fare,  such  innumerable  choice 
of  delicates.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  i.  2. 

2.  A  fastidious  person. 

The  rules  among  these  false  delicates  are  to  be  as  con- 
tradictory as  they  can  be  to  nature.  Tatler. 

delicately  (del'i-kat-li).  adv.  In  a  delicate 
manner,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

Drynk  nat  ouer  delicatlicke,  ne  to  depe  neither. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vii.  166. 
They  which  .  .  .  live  delicately  are  in  kings'  coiu'ts. 

Luke  vii.  25. 

There  is  nothing  so  delicately  turned  in  all  the  Roman 

language.  Dryden. 

Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 

That  sings  so  delicately  clear.      Tennyson,  Geraint. 

delicateuess  (del'i-kat-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing delicate ;  tenderness ;  softness ;  effeminacy. 
The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you,  which 
would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  tho 
ground  for  delicateness  and  tenderness.    Deut.  xxviii.  56. 

delicatessef  (del-i-ka-tes'),  n.  [  <  F.  dSUcatesse, 
<  dilicat,  delicate :  see  delicate.'\  Delicacy;  tact ; 
address. 

All  which  required  abundance  of  finesse  and  delieatease 
to  manage  with  advantage.  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii 

delicatessen  (del-i-ka-tes'en),  n.pl.  [G.,  <  F. 
dilicatesse.'\  Delicacies ;  articles  of  food  which 
are  used  as  relishes. 

delicef,  n.  [<  ME.  delice,  pi.  delices,  <  OF.  de- 
lioes,  P.  dAlices,  pi.,  =  Sp.  Pg.  deUcia  =  It.  de- 
ligia,  <  L.  delicice,  ace.  delicias,  pi.,  pleasure, 
delight:  see  delicate.']  A  delight;  a  dainty; 
something  delicately  pleasing. 

Quod  man  to  Conscience,  "  gouthe  axith  delice; 
For  30uthe  the  course  of  kinde  [nature]  wole  holde." 
Hymns  lo  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 

And  now  he  has  pourd  out  his  ydle  mynd 
In  dainty  delices,  and  lavish  joyes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  28. 

deliciatet  (df-lish'i-at),  v.  i.  [<  ML.  delioiatus, 
pp.  of  delicidri,  delight  one's  self,  feast,  <  L.  de- 
licice, delight:  see  delicate.']  To  indulge  in 
delights;  feast;  revel;  delight  one's  self . 

When  Flora  is  disposed  to  deliciate  with  her  minions, 
the  rose  is  her  Adonis.        Partheneia  Sacra  (1633),  p.  18. 

delicions  (df-lish'us),  a.  [<  ME.  deUcious,  < 
OF.  deliciew,  P.  dMicieux  =  Pr.  delicios  =  Sp. 
Pg.  delicioso  =  It.  delisioso,  <  L.  deliciosus,  de- 
licious, delightful,  <  delicice,  delight:  see  deli- 
cate.] 1 .  Pleasing  in  the  highest  degree ;  most 
sweet  or  grateful  to  the  senses ;  affording  ex- 
qiiisite  pleasure :  as,  a  delicious  viand ;  a  deli- 
cious odor ;  delicious  fruit  or  wine. 

She  [Venice]  ministred  unto  me  more  variety  of  remark- 
able and  delicious  objects  than  mine  eyes  ever  surveyed  in 
any  citie  before.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 199. 

That  is  a  bitter  sweetness  which  is  only  delicious  to  the 
palate,  and  to  the  stomach  deadly.       Ford,  Line  of  Life. 

2.  Most  pleasing  to  the  mind;  yielding  exqui- 
site delight;  delightful. 


delight 

We  had  a  most  delicious  journey  to  Marseilles,  thro'  a 

country  sweetely  declining  to  the  south  and  Mediterra- 

nian  coasts.  Evdyn,  Diary,  Oct.  7, 1644. 

What  so  delicious  as  a  just  and  firm  encounter  of  two 

in  a  thought,  in  a  feeling?  Emerson,  Friendship! 

Were  not  his  words  delicious,  1  a  beast 

To  take  them  as  I  did?  but  something  jarr'd. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 
3t.  Delicate;  luxurious;  dainty;  addicted  to 
or  seeking  pleasure. 

Others,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy  spirit,  retire  them- 
selves to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  luxury.  Milton. 
=Syn.  Delicious,  Delightful,  luscious,  savory.  Delicious 
is  highly  agreeable  to  some  sense,  generally  that  of  taste, 
sometimes  that  of  smell  or  of  hearing.  Delightful  is 
highly  agreeable  to  the  mind;  it  is  always  supersensuous, 
except  perhaps  as  sight  or  hearing  is  sometimes  the  im. 
mediate  means  to  high  mental  pleasure.  Delicious  food, 
odors,  music;  delightful  thoughts,  hopes,  anticipations, 
news. 

0  faint,  delicious  spring-time  violet. 

W.  W.  Story,  The  Violet. 
What  is  there  in  the  vale  of  life 
Half  so  delightful  as  a  wife? 

Comper,  Love  Abused. 
Even  the  phrase  "  delicious  music  "  implies  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  sensuous  element  in  the  pleasures  of  song. 
A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  362. 
Delightful  task  1  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1. 1149. 

deliciously  (de-lish'us-li),  adv.  In  a  delicious 
manner;  in  a  maimer  to  please  the  taste  or 
gratify  the  mind;  sweetly;  daintily;  dehght- 
fully;  luxuriously. 

How  much  she  hath  glorified  herself,  and  lived  deli- 
ciously, so  much  torment  and  sorrow  give  her. 

Rev.  xviii.  7. 

delicionsness  (df-lish'us-nes),  n.  1 .  The  qual- 
ity of  being  delicious  or  very  grateful  to  the 
senses  or  mind :  as,  the  deliciousness  of  a  repast; 
the  deliciousness  of  a  sonnet. 

The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness. 

Shak.,  K  and  J.,  ii.  6. 

2t.  That  which  is  delicious;  delicacies;  lux- 
uries; dainties. 
The  East  sends  hither  her  deliciousness. 

Donne,  Thomas  Coryat 

3t.  Indulgence  in  delicacies ;  luxury. 

To  drive  away  all  superfluity  aud  deliciousness,  ...  he 
made  another,  third,  law  for  eating  and  drinking. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch. 


delict  (de-likf).  n.  [=  F.  dMt  =  Sp.  delicto, 
delito  =  tg.  delicto,  delito  =  It.  delitto,  <  L.  de- 
lictum, a  fault,  offense,  crime,  prop.  neut.  pp. 
of  delinguere,  fail,  be  wanting,  commit  a  fault, 
offend,  \  de  +  linquere,  leave;  cf.  delinquent.] 
A  transgression;  an  offense;  specifically,  in 
civil  and  Scots  law,  a  misdemeanor.  Delicts  are 
commonly  understood  as  slighter  offenses  which  do  not 
immediately  affect  the  public  peace,  but  which  imply  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  offender  to  make  an  atone- 
ment to  the  public  by  suffering  punishment,  and  also  to 
make  reparation  for  the  injury  committed.  The  term  de- 
linquency has  the  same  signification. 

The  supreme  power  either  hath  not  power  sufficient  to 
punish  the  delinquent,  or  may  miss  to  have  notice  of  the 
delict.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  208. 

Every  regulation  of  the  civil  code  necessarily  implies  a 
delict  in  the  event  of  its  violation.  .  Jeffrey. 

deliet,  a.  [ME.  delie  (three  syllables),  <  OP. 
delie,  delje,  delgie,  F.  d6li4,  fine,  slender,  =  Pr. 
delguat  =  Sp.  Pg.  delgado,  <  L.  delicatus,  deli- 
cate, etc., in  ML.  also  fine,  slender:  seedelicate.] 
Thin;  slender;  delicate. 

Hyr  clothes  weren  maked  of  riht  delye  thredes. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  L  prose  1. 

deligation  (del-i-ga'shon),  m.  [=  P.  dSligation 
=  Sp.  deligacion,  <  L.  as  if  *deligaUo{n-),  <  deli- 
gare,  bind  or  tie  together,  i  de  +  ligare,  bind, 
tie:  see  ligation]  In  surg.,  a  binding  up;  a 
bandaging;  ligature,  as  of  arteries.     [Rare.] 

Rather  in  these  fractures  do  we  use  deligations  with 
many  rowlers,  saith  Albucasius.   Wiseman,  Surgery,  vii.  1. 

delight  (de-lif),  v.  [A  wrong  spelling,  in  imi- 
tation of  words  like  light,  might,  etc.;  the  am- 
logical  mod.  spelling  would  be  delite,  <  MB. 
deliten,  delyten,  <  OF.  deleiter,  deliter  =  Pr.  de- 
lectar  =  Sp.  deleitar,  delectar  =  Pg.  deleitar  = 
It.  delettare,  dilettare,  <  L.  delectare,  delight, 
please,  freq.  of  delieere,  allure:  see  delicate,  <fe- 
lectable,  delicious.]  I.  trans.  To  affect  with 
great  pleasure  or  rapture;  please  highly;  gi^^ 
or  afford  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  or  enjoy- 
ment to:  as,  a  beautiful  landscape  delights^he 
eye;  harmony  delights  the  ear;  poetry  deUgnts 
the  mind. 
I  will  delight  myself  in  thy  statutes.  P«-  «'";  '*• 

To  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?  UxaddiglM 
not  me,  no,  nor  woman  either.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  a 
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n.  intrans.  To  have  or  take  great  pleasure ; 
be  greatly  pleased  or  rejoiced:  followed  by  an 
infinitive  or  by  in. 

The  squyer  delited  nothinge  ther-j/nrw  whan  that  he 
smote  his  maister,  but  he  wiste  not  fro  whens  this  corage 
to  hym  come.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  434. 

I  deliffht  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God :  yea,  thy  lawis  with- 
iji  my  heart. 


Ps.  xl.  8. 
The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

delight  (de-lif),  n.  [A  wrong  spelling  (see  the 
verb);  earlier ^Kie,<ME. delite, delit, delyt,<.OF. 
deleit,  delit  =  Pr.  delieg,  deliet  =  Sp.  Pg.  deleite  = 
It.  diletto,  delight;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  high 
degree  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction ;  joy;  rapture. 
His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  Ps.  i.  2. 

Thus  came  I  into  England  with  great  joy  and  hearts  de- 
light, both  to  my  selle  and  all  my  acquaintance. 

Weibe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  31. 
The  ancients  and  our  own  Elizabethans,  ere  spiritual  me- 
grims had  become  fashionable,  perhaps  made  more  out  of 
Ufe  by  taking  a  frank  delight  in  its  action  and  passion, 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p  249. 

3.  That  which  gives  great  pleasure;  that  which 
•  affords  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  or  enjoy- 
ment. 

But,  man,  what  doste  thou  with  alle  this? 
Thowe  doest  the  delytys  of  the  devylle. 

Political  Poemn,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  172. 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites, 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  1. 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,  ,  .  . 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  72. 

3t.  Licentious  pleasure ;  lust.   Chaucer.  =^ya,l. 

Joy,  Pleasure,  etc.  (see  gladness),  gratification,  rapture, 

transport,  ecstasy,  delectation. 
delighted  (de-li'ted),  p.  a.     [Pp.  of  delight,  v.] 

1.  Greatly  pleased ;  joyous;  joyful. 
About  the  keel  delighted  dolphins  play. 

WaUer,  His  Majesty's  Escape. 
Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where, 
To'lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  111.  1. 
But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair — 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 

Collins,  The  Passions, 

[In  the  Quotation  from  Shakspere  the  meaning  of  the 

word  is  doubtful.] 

3t.  Delightful ;  delighted-in. 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 

Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  white  than  black. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 
Whom  best  I  love  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gift. 
The  more  delay'd,  delighted.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

delightedly  (df-li'ted-li),  adv.  In  a  delighted 
manner ;  with  delight. 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talismans, 
And  spirits  ;  and  delightedly  believes 
Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

Coleridge,  tr.  of  Schiller's  Death  of  Wallenstein. 

delighter  (de-li't6r),  n.    One  who  takes  delight. 
[Bare.] 
Ill-humoured,  or  a  delighter  in  telling  bad  stories. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  I.  250. 

delightful  (de-lit'ful),  a.  [<  delight  +  -ful,  1.] 
Highly  pleasing ;  affording  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction :  as,  a  delightful  thought ;  a  delight- 
ful prospect. 

The  house  is  delightful — the  very  perfection  of  the  old 
Elizabethan  style.       Macaulay's  Life  and  Letters,  I.  191. 

After  all,  to  be  delightful  is  to  be  classic,  and  the  chaotic 
never  pleases  long. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  204. 
=Syil.  Delicious,  Delightful  (see  delicious);  charming,  ex- 
quisite, enchanting,  rapturous,  ravishing. 
delightfully  (df-lit'ful-i),  adv.  l.  In  a  delight- 
ful manner :  in  a  manner  to  afford  great  plea- 
sure; charmingly. 

How  can  you  more  profitably  or  more  delightfully  em- 
ploy your  Sunday  leisure  than  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties  as  these?  Sp.  Porteous,  Works,  I.  ix. 

2t.  With  delight;  delightedly. 

O  voice  once  heard 
Delightfully,  Increase  and  multiply ; 
Now  death  to  hear  !  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  730. 

delightfulness  (de-lit'ful-nes),  «.  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  delightful,  or  of  affording  great 
pleasure :  as,  the  deUghtftilness  of  a  prospect  or 
of  scenery ;  the  delightfulness  of  leisure.     , 

Because  it  [deportment]  is  a  nurse  of  peace  and  greatly 
contributes  to  the  daigktfulness  of  society,  [it]  hath  been 
always  much  commended.         Barrow,  Sermons,  I.  xxix. 

2t.  The  state  of  being  delighted;  great  plea- 
sure; delight. 

But  our  desires'  tyrannical  extortion 

Doth  force  us  there  to  set  our  chief  delightfulness 

Where  but  a  baiting  place  is  aU  our  portion. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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delightingly  (df-li'ting-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  de- 
hghtmg  manner;  so  as  to  give  delight.— Sf. 
With  delight;  cheerfully;  cordially. 

He  did  not  consent  clearly  and  delightingly  to  Sequiri's 
•i^^'h.  Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium. 

delightless  (df-lit'les),  a.     [<  delight  +  -less.'] 
Affording  no  pleasure  or  delight ;  cheerless. 
Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 
Chills  the  pale  moon,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  delightless.  Thomson,  Spring. 

delightsome  (de-Ut'sum),  a.  [<  delight  +  -some.'] 
Delightful ;  imparting  delight. 

Then  deck  thee  with  thy  loose,  delightsome  robes. 
And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perfumes. 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe. 

The  Kingdom  of  Tonquin  is  in  general  healthy  enough, 

especially  in  the  dry  season,  when  also  it  is  very  delight- 

som.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  31. 

delightsomely (de-lif  sum-li),  adv.  Inadelight- 

f  ul  manner ;  m  a  way  to  give  or  receive  delight. 

I  have  not  lived  my  life  delightsomely. 

Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

delightsomeness  (de-lif  sum -nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  giving  delight;  eharmfulness. 

The  delightsomeTiess  of  our  dwellings  shall  not  be  envied. 
Wheatly,  Schools  of  the  Prophets,  Sermon  at  Oxford,  p.  38. 

delignatet  (de-lig'nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  de-  priv.  + 
lignum,  wood,  +  -ate^  (suggested  Toy  dilapidate, 
dilapidate).]  To  deprive  or  strip  of  wood.  Da- 
vies.    [Rare.] 

It  moves  me  much,  his  accusation  of  covetousness  di- 
lapidating, or  rather  delignating,  his  bishoprick,  cutting 
down  the  wood  thereof,  for  which  he  fell  Into  the  Queen's 
displeasure.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  IX.  iii,  34. 

delimit  (de-lim'it),  V.  t.  [<  P.  delimiter,  <  LL. 
delimitare,  marls  out  the  limits,  <  de-  +  limitare, 
limit,  bound:  see  limit.]  To  mark  or  fix  the 
limits  or  boundaries  of;  bound. 

The  sporangium  is  a  large  club-shaped  cell  delimited  by 
a  transverse  wall  from  the  unicellular  tubular  sporangio- 
phore.  De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  74. 

The  present  system  of  delimiting  the  towns  and  preserv- 
ing the  memory  of  their  bounds  is  an  inheritance  from 
former  ages.  ScieTice,  V.  246. 

delimitation  (df-lim-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  p.  de- 
limitation, <  'Lh.' delimitare :  "see  delimit.]  The 
marking,  fixing,  or  prescribing  of  limits  or 
boundaries. 

They  had  had  ample  time  for  ascertaining  all  the  facts, 
and  for  proposing  au  exact  system  of  delimitation  to  Par- 
liament. Gladstone. 

Volumes  of  minute  antiquarian  investigation  would  be 
needed  to  trace  .  .  .  the  progress  of  nomenclature  and 
delimitation  of  the  various  dioceses  of  Britain  from  the 
first  establishment  of  them  to  the  present  day. 

Dncyc.  Brit.,  XII.  244. 

If  the  delimitation  of  orders  is  difficult,  that  of  genera 
is  often  impossible,  so  that  they  are  reduced  to  assem- 
blages depending  on  the  tact  or  taste  of  the  author. 

£ncyc.  Brit,  XXII.  421. 

delinet  (de-lin'),  v.  t.  [=  P.  dMn4er  —  Sp.  Pg. 
delinear  ='  It.  deUneare,  <  L.  delimeare,  mark  out, 
sketch,  delineate :  see  delineate.]  To  mark  out ; 
delineate.     Otway. 

A  certain  plan  had  been  delined  out  for  a  farther  pro- 
ceeding, to  retrieve  all  with  help  of  the  Parliament. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  523. 

delineable  (de-lin'f-a-bl),  a.    [<  L.  as  if  *deline- 
abilis,  <  delineare,  mark  out :  see  deline,  deline- 
ate.]   Capable  of  delineation ;  liable  to  be  de- 
lineated. 
In  either  vision  there  is  something  not  delineable. 

Feltham,  Letters,  xvii.  (Ord  MS.). 

delineament  (de-Un'e-a-ment),  n.     [=  Sp.  de- 
lineamiento  =  Pg.  deliniamento  =  It.  delinea- 
mento,  <  L.  as  if  *delineamentum,  <  delineare, 
mark  out:  see  deline,  delineate.]    Eepresenta- 
tion  by  delineation ;  picture ;  graphic  sketch. 
The  sunne's  a  type  of  that  eternall  light  ■ 
Which  we  call  God,  a  fair  delineament 
Of  that  which  Good  in  Plato's  school  is  hight. 

Dr.  B.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  iii.  11. 

delineate  (df-lin'e-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
lineated, ppr.'  delineating.  [<  L.  delineates,  pp. 
of  delineare,  also  deUniare,  mark  out,  sketch,  < 
de  +  lineare,  mark  out,  <  linea,  a  line :  see  line^. 
Of.  deline.]  1 .  To  exhibit  or  mark  out  in  lines ; 
sketch  or  represent  in  outline :  as,  to  delineate 
the  form  of  the  earth  or  a  diagram. — 2.  To  rep- 
resent pictorially;  draw  a  likeness  of ;  portray; 
depict. 

They  may  delineate  Nestor  like  Adonis,  or  Time  with 
Absalom's  head.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  To  describe ;  represent  to  the  mind  or  under- 
standing ;  exhibit  a  likeness  of  in  words :  as,  to 
delineate  character. 

The  ancients  have  with  great  exactness  delineated  uni- 
versal nature,  under  the  person  of  Pan. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Pan. 

Customs  or  habits  delineated  with  great  accuracy. 

yralpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  ii. 


deliquate 

To  delineate  character  has  been  his  principal  aim. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  Pref. 

Mr.  [G.  P.  K,.]  James  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a 
greater  man  than  Mr.  Dickens,  because  he  delineates  kings 
and  nobles.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Eev.,  I.  130. 

delineation  (df-lin-e-a'shon),  n.  [=  P.  deline- 
ation =  Sp.  delinea'cion  =  Pg.  delineagSo  =  It. 
delineaeione,  <  LL.  delineatio{n-),  <  L.  delineare, 
mark  out:  %ee  deline,  delineate.']  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  delineating ;  the  act  of  represent- 
ing, portraying,  or  depicting. 

If  it  please  the  eare  well,  the  same  represented  by  de- 
lineation to  the  view  pleaseth  the  eye  well. 

Puttenham;  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  70. 

2.  Representation,  whether  pictorially  or  in 
words ;  sketch ;  description. 
The  softest  delineations  of  female  beauty.  Irving. 

=Syn.  2.  Sketch,  etc.  (see  outline,  n.);  drawing,  draft,  por- 
trait ;  accoimt,  description. 
delineator  (de-lin'e-a-tor),  n.  [=  p.  dSliniateur 
=  Sp.  Pg.  delineador  =  It.  delineatore,  <  L.  as 
if  *delineator,  <  delineare,  delineate :  see  deline- 
ate.] 1.  One  who  delineates  or  sketches,  either 
pictorially  or  verbally. 
A  modem  delineator  of  characters.   V.  Kn^x,  Essays,  Iii. 

Specifically — 2.  A  tailors' pattern,  made  so  as 
to  expand  in  certain  directions  to  correspond  to 
the  varying  sizes  of  the  garments. —  3.  A  sur- 
veying instrument  on  wheels,  which,  on  being 
moved  over  the  ground,  records  the  distance 
traversed  and  delineates  the  slopes  or  profile 
of  the  country ;  a  perambulator. 
delineatory  (df-lin'e-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  delineate 
+  -ory.]  Delineating;  describing;  drawing 
the  outline. 

The  delineatory  part  of  his  work  affords  the  best  speci- 
men of  his  peculiar  manner.    Scott,  Critical  Essays,  p.  386. 

delineaturet  (df-lin'f-a-tur),  n.  [=  It.  delinea- 
tura,  <  L.  as  if  *delineatura,  <  delineare,  mark 
out:  see  delineate.]    Deliueation; 

delinimentt  (de-Uu'i-ment),  n.  [=  OP.  delinir- 
ment,  <  L.  delinimenturn,  prop,  delenimentum,  < 
delinire,  prop,  delenire,  soothe,  soften,  mitigate, 
<,  de  +  lenire,  soften,  <  lenis,  soft :  see  lenient, 
''■"',]      1.   Mitigation. — 2.   A  liniment. 


delinitiont  (del-i-nish'on),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  de- 
linere,  besmear,  <  de  -I-'  linere,  smear:  see  lini- 
ment, letter.]     The  act  of  smearing. 

The  delinition  of  the  infant's  ears  and  nostrils  with  the 
spittle.  Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  II.  x.  §  3. 

delinquency  (de-ling'kwen-si),  n. ;  pi.  delin- 
quencies (-siz).  [=  OP.  delinquance  =  Sp.  de- 
lincu^nda  =  It.  delinquenza,  <  LL.  delinqueniia, 
a  fault,  delinquency,  <  L.  delinquen(t-)s,  delin- 
quent :  see  delinqtient.]  Pailure  or  omission 
of  duty  or  obligation ;  a  dereliction ;  a  fault;  a 
shortcoming ;  an  offense. 

Neither  moral  delinquencies  nor  virtuous  actions  are 
declared  to  be  the  products  of  an  inevitable  necessity. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  v.  2. 
=  S3rn.  Wrong,  Sin,  etc.  See  crime. 
deliniLUent  (df-ling'kwent),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  de- 
Unkwent  =  Gr.  Sw.  delinquent  =  Dan.  delinkvent 
=  P.  dSlinquant  =  Sp.  delincuente  =  Pg.  It.  de- 
linquente,  <  L.  deHnquen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  ddinquere, 
fail,  be  wanting,  commit  a  fault  (see  delict),  < 
de,  away,  +  linquere,  leave.  Cf .  relinquent,  re- 
linquish.] I.  a.  Failing  in  duty;  offending  by 
neglect  of  duty  or  obligation :  as,  a  delinquent 
tenant ;  a  delinquent  subscriber. 

He  that  practiseth  either  for  his  own  profit,  or  any  other 
sinister  ends,  may  be  well  termed  a  delinquent  person. 

State  Trials  (1640),  Earl  Strafford. 

II.  n.  One  who  fails  to  perform  a  duty  or 
discharge  an  obligation;  one  guilty  of  a  de- 
linquency ;  an  offender ;  a  culprit. 

Nor  do  I  think  his  sentence  cruel  (for 

'Gainst  such  delinquents  what  can  be  too  bloody?) 

But  that  it  is  abhorring  from  our  state. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  6. 
A  delinquent  ought  to  be  cited  in  the  place  of  jurisdic- 
tion where  the  delinquency  was  committed.  Ayliffe. 

Delinquents  who  confess. 
And  pray  forgiveness,  merit  anger  less. 

Cowper,  Elegies,  iv. 
=  Syn.  Offender,  Delinquent  (see  offender) ;  wrong-doer. 
delinquently  (de-ling'kwent-li),  adv.  So  as  to 
fail  in  duty  or  obligation." 
dellQluate  (del'i-kwat),  V. ;  pret,  and  pp.  deli- 
quated,  ppr.  deliquating.  [<  L.  deliquatus,  pp. 
of  deliquare,  clarify  a  liquid  by  straining  it; 
in  E.  taken  in  a  lit.  sense  (after  deliquesce,  q, 
v.),  melt  down,  <  de,  down,  +  limiare,  liquefy, 
melt:  see  liquate  and  delay^.]  I,  intrans.  To 
melt  or  be  dissolved. 


delicLuate 

It  will  be  resolved  into  a  liquor,  very  analogous  to  that 
which  the  cliymists  make  of  salt  of  tartar,  left  in  moist 
I'ellars  to  deUquate.  Boyle,  Chemical  Principles. 

H.  trans.  To  cause  to  melt ;  dissolve. 
deliqnation  (del-i-kwa'shou),  n.  [<  deliquate  + 
-ion.]     A  melting. 

deliquesce  (del-i-kwes'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  deli- 
quesced, ppr.  deliquesciiiii.  [<  L.  deliquescere, 
melt  away,  dissolve,  <  dc,  down,  +  liquesccre, 
become  liquid,  inceptive  of  hquere,  melt:  see 
}iquid.'\  1.  To  melt  or  dissolve  gradually,  or 
become  liquid  by  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
air,  as  certain  salts ;  melt  away. 

Chromic  acid  crystals  deliquesce  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  soon  undergo  a  chemical  change. 

C.  0.  Whitman,  Microscopical  Methods,  p.  18. 

Whose  whole  vocabulary  had  deliquesced  into  some  half- 
dozen  expressions.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  x. 

2.  In  vegetable  histology,  to  liquefy  or  melt 
away  gradually,  as  part  of  the  normal  process 
of  growth:  said  of  certain  tissues,  especially 
the  gills  of  fungi  of  the  genus  Coprinns.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  analogous  process  in  salts,  being 
a  vital  phenomenon. 

deliquescence  (del-i-kwes'ens),  n.  [=  F.  dili- 
quescence  =  Sp.  delicuesceheia  =  Pg.  deliques- 
cenda  =  It.  deliquesoenza,  <  L.  as  if  *deliques- 
centia,  <  deliquescen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  deliquescere, 
melt  away:  see  deliquescent.']  Liquefaction  by 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  (a 
property  of  certain  salts  and  other  bodies) ;  a 
melting  away  or  dissolving. 

I  am  suffering  from  my  old  complaint,  the  hay-fever  (as 
it  is  called).  Hy  fear  is,  perishing  by  deliquescence;  I 
m^t  away  in  nasal  and  lachrymal  proiluvia. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Dr.  Holland,  ix. 

deliquescent  (del-i-kwes'ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
deliquescent  =  Sp.  delicue'scente  =  Pg.  deliques- 
cente = It.  deliqueseente,  <  L.  deliquescen(  t-)s,  ppr. 
of  deliquescere,  melt  away :  see  deliquesce.']  I.  a. 

1.  Liquefying  in  the  air;  capable  of  becoming 
liquid  by  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere :  as,  deliquescent  salts. 

Regenerated  tartar  is  so  deliquescent  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  keep  it  dry.  Black,  Lectures  on  Chemistry. 

Hence — 2.  Apt  to  dissolve  or  melt  away ;  wast- 
ing away  by  or  as  if  by  melting. 

Striding  over  the  styles  to  church,  .  .  .  dusty  and  deli- 
quescent.       Sydney  Smith,  To  Archdeacon  Singleton,  iii. 

3.  In  vegetable  histology,  liquefying  or  melting 
away  gradually,  as  part  of  the  normal  process 
of  growth. — 4.  In  bot.,  branching  in  such  a  way 
that  the  stem  is  lost  in  the  branches. 

II,  n.  A  substance  which  becomes  liquid  by 
attracting  moisture  froiil  the  air. 

deliquiate  (de-lik'wi-at),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
deliquiated,  ppr.  deliquiating.  [Improper  form 
of  deliquate.]     Same  as  deliquesce. 

deliquiation  (df-lik-wi-a'shon),  n.  [<  deliqui- 
ate +  -ion.]    Same  as  deliquescence. 

deliquiuml  (df-lik'wl-um),  n.  [=  P.  deliquium 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  deliquio,  <  LL.  deliquium,  a  flowing 
down,  <  L.  de,  down,  +  liquere,  melt ;  cf .  deli- 
quate.]  1.  In  cfeem.,  a  melting  or  liquefaction  by 
absorption  of  moisture,  as  of  a  salt. —  2.  Fig- 
uratively, a  melting  or  maudlin  mood  of  mind. 
To  fall  into  mere  unreasoning  deliquium  of  love  and 
admiration  was  not  good.  Carlyle. 

The  sentimentalist  always  insists  on  taking  his  emotion 
neat,  and,  as  his  sense  gradually  deadens  to  the  stimulus, 
increases  his  dose  till  he  ends  in  a  kind  of  moral  deliqui- 
um. Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  366. 

deliquium^t  (df-lik'wi-um),  ».  [<  L.  deliquium, 
an  eclipse,  lit.  a  want  (ef .  defectus,  a  lack,  an 
eclipse),  <  delinquere,  fail,  be  wanting:  see  de- 
linquent.] 1.  An  interruption  or  failure  of  the 
sun's  light,  whether  caused  by  an  eclipse  or 
otherwise. 

Such  a  deliquium,  we  read  of  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Ctesar.  J.  Spencer,  Prodigies,  p.  234. 

2.  In  med.,  a  failure  of  vital  force;  syncope. 
He  .  .  .  carries  bisket,  a^ua  vitas,  or  some  strong  waters, 

about  him,  for  fear  of  iiehquiuins,  or  being  sick. 

Burton,  Auat.  of  Mel.,  p.  181. 
deliracyt  (df-lir'a-si),  n.     [<  L.  as  if  *deliratia, 
<  deliratus,  pp.  of  delirare,  be  crazy,  rave:  see 
delirate.].  Delirium. 
dellramentt  (df-lir'a-ment),  n.     [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
deliramento,  <  L.  d'eliramentum,  nonsense,  ab- 
surdity, <  delirare,  be  crazy:  see  delirate.]    A 
wandering  of  the  mind  ;  foolish  fancy. 
Of  whose  [Mohammed's]  deliremcnts  further  I  proceed. 
Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  285. 
delirancyt  (de-lir'an-si),  n.  [<  deliran(t)  +  -cy.] 
The  state  of  being  delirious ;  delirium. 

Extasies  of  delirancy  and  dotage,  that  bring  men  first 
to  strange  fancies ;  then,  to  vent  either  nonsense  or  blas- 
phemous and  scmrilous  extravagancies. 
£p.  Gauden,  Sermon  at  Funeral  of  Bp.  Brownrigg,  p.  67. 
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delirantt  (df-li'rant),  a.  [<  P.  dMirant  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  deliranie,  K  L.  deliran[t-)s,  ppr.  of  deli- 
rare (P.  dAUrer),  be  crazy:  see  delirate.]  De- 
lirious. 

deliratef  (df-li'rat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  deliratus,  pp.  of 
delirare  (>  It.  delirare  =  Sp.  Pg.  delirar  =  F.  d4- 
lirer),  be  crazy,  rave,  be  out  of  one's  wits, 
deviate  from  a  straight  line,  <  delirus,  crazy, 
raving:  see  delirous',  delirious.]  To  rave,  as  a 
madman.     Cockeram. 

deliratiou  (del-i-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  deliratio(n-), 
<  delirare,  be  crazy,  rave :  see  delirate.]  Mental 
aberration;  delirium;  dementation,  [Archaic] 

The  masters  of  physick  tell  us  of  two  kinds  of  deliration, 
or  alienation  of  the  understanding. 

J.  Mede,  Discourses  (1642),  p.  122. 

Hepressed  by  ridicule  as  a  deliration  of  the  human  mind. 

De  Quincey. 

deliriant  (de-lir'i-ant),  n.  [<  delirium  +  -ant^.] 
In  med.,  a  poison  which  causes  delirium. 

delirifacient  (de-lir-i  -f a'shient),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
delirare,  rave,  -f  facere,  ppr.'/acie»(*-)«,  make.] 

1.  a.  Tending  to  produce  delirium. 

II.  n.  In  Ihed.,  a  substance  which  tends  to 
produce  delirium. 

delirious  (df-lir'i-us),  a.  [<  delirium  +  -ous. 
The  older  form  was  delirous,  q.  v.]  1.  Wander- 
ing in  mind ;  having  ideas  and  fancies  that  are 
wild,  fantastic,  or  incoherent;  light-headed; 
flighty;  raving. —  2.  Characterized  by  or  pro- 
ceeding from  wild  excitement,  exaggerated 
emotion,  or  rapture :  as,  delirious  joy. 

Their  fancies  first  delirious  grew, 
And  scenes  ideal  took  for  true. 

M.  Green,  The  Spleen. 
Bacchantes  .  .  .  sing  delirious  verses.  Lon^felltnv. 

deliriously  (de-lir'i-us-li),  adv.  In  a  delirious 
manner. 

Sweeps  the  Soul  deliriously  from  life. 

Byron,  Marino  Faliero,  IV.  i.  260. 

deliriousness  (de-lir'i-us-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  delirious ;  delirium. 

delirium  (df-lir'i-um),  n.  [=  P.  d^lire  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  delirio  =  D.  4.  Dan.  Sw.  delirium,  <  L. 
delirium,  madness,  delirium,  <  delirus,  mad,  rav- 
ing: see  delirate.]  1.  A  disordered  state,  more 
or  less  temporary,  of  the  mental  faculties,  occur- 
ring during  illness,  especially  in  febrile  condi- 
tions. It  may  be  the  effect  of  inflammatory  action  af- 
fecting the  brain,  or  it  may  be  sympathetic  with  disease 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  heart ;  it  may  be  caused 
by  long-continued  and  exhausting  pain,  or  by  inanition  of 
the  nervous  system. 

2.  Violent  excitement;  exaggerated  enthusi- 
asm ;  mad  rapture. 

The  popular  delirium  caught  his  enthusiastic  mind. 

Irving. 

3.  A  hallucination  or  delusion;  a  creation  of 
the  imagination. 

The  poet's  hand, 
Imparting  substance  to  an  empty  shade, 
Imposed  on  gay  delirium  for  a  truth. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  528. 

Delirium  tremens,  a  disorder  of  the  brain  arising  from 
inordinate  and  protracted  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  there- 
fore almost  peculiar  to  drunkards.  The  delirium  is  a  con- 
stant symptom,  but  the  trem  or  is  not  always  conspicuously 
present.  It  is  properly  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 
=Syn.  1.  Madness,  Frenzy,  etc.    See  insanity. 

deliroust  (df-li'ms),  a.  [<  L.  delirus,  crazy, 
raving,  lit.  being  out  of  the  furrow,  <  de,  away, 
from,  +  lira,  a  furrow.  Cf.  delirious.]  Rav- 
ing; delirious. 

Delirous,  that  doteth  and  swerveth  from  reason. 

Blount,  Glossographia  (ed.  1674). 

delitt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  delight. 

deli't  (da-le'),  n.  [F.  d^lit,  an  offense :  see  de- 
lict. ]  In  latv,  an  act  whereby  a  person  by  fraud 
or  malice  causes  damage  or  wrong  to  another. 
—  Quasi  d^lit,  an  act  by  which  a  person  causes  damage 
to  another  without  malice,  but  by  some  inexcusable  im- 
prudence. 

delitablet,  a.  [ME.,  <  OF.  delitable,  <  L.  de- 
lectabilis,  delightful,  whence  later  E.  delectable, 
q.  v.]     Delightful;  delectable. 

Many  a  tour  and  toun  thou  mayst  biholde. 
That  founded  were  in  tyme  of  fadres  olde. 
And  many  another  delitable  syghte. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  6. 

delltablyt,  adv.  [ME.,  <  delitable,  q.  v.]  De- 
lightfully.    Chaucer. 

delitet,  v.  and  n.    The  earlier  spelling  of  delight. 
deli'fcet,  a-     [<  OP.  delit,  delightful,  adj.  of  delit, 
n.,  delight:  see  delite,  n.,  delight.]    Delightful; 
blessed. 

This  larabe  moste  delyte. 
That  gave  his  body  to  man  in  forme  of  brede 
On  shreffe  thursday  to-forne  or  before  he  was  dede. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  15. 


deliver 

delitescence,  delitescency  (del-i-tes'ens,  -en- 
si),  n.     [=  P.  delitescence;  <  delitescent,  q.  v.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  concealed;  seclusion;  re- 
tirement ;  repose.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

1669  and  1670  I  sold  all  my  estate  in  Wilts.  Fi'om  167(V 
to  this  very  day  (I  thank  God)  1  have  enjoyed  a  happy 
delitescency.  Aubrey,  Life,  p.  13. 

Every  man  has  those  about  him  who  wish  to  soothe  him. 
into  inactivity  and  delitescence.  Johnson, 

The  delitescence  of  mental  activities.    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Jusurg.,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  inflam- 
matory symptoms  or  the  subsidence  of  a  tumor. 
— Period  of  delitescence,  in  med.,  the  period  during 
which  certain  morbid  poisons,  as  smallpox,  lie  latent  in 
the  system.    See  incubation. 

delitescent  (del-i-tes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  delites- 
cen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  delitescere,  lie  hid,  <  de,  away, 
+  latescere,  inceptive  of  latere,  lie  hid:  see  la- 
tent.]   Concealed ;  lying  hid. 

delitigatet  (de-lit'i-gat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  delitigatusr 
pp.  of  delitigare,  scold,  rail  angrily,  <  de  +  li- 
%ore,  quarrel:  se&litigate.]  To  chide  or  eon- 
tend  in  words.     Cockeram. 

delitigationt  (df-lit-i-ga'shon),  n.  [<  deUUgate 
+ -ion.]    A  chiding;  a  brawl.    Bailey. 

deliver!  (de-liv'er),  V.  [<  ME.  deliveren,  delyv- 
eren,  delivr'en,  <  OP.  delivrer,  P.  dMivrer  =  Pr. 
deslivrar,  desliuar,  deslieurar,  delivrar  =  Sp.  Pg. 
deliberar  =  OSp.  delibrar  =  It.  diliberare,  deU- 
berare,  dilibrare,  <  ML.  deliberare,  set  free,  de- 
liver, <  L.  de,  away,  from,  +  liberare,  set  free, 
liberate,  <  liber,  free :  see  liberate,  Uvery.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  free ;  release  or  rescue,  as  from 
captivity,  oppression,  or  evil ;  set  free ;  set  at 
liberty:  as,  to  deliver  one  from  captivity. 

The  noyse  of  f oulis  for  to  ben  delyvered 

So  loude  ronge,  "Have  don  and  let  us  wende.'* 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  I.  491. 
Deliver  me,  0  my  God,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked. 

Fs.  Ixxi.  4. 
Yo  magestrats  used  them  cdurteously,  and  shewed  them, 
what  favour  they  could  ;  but  could  not  deliver  them,  till 
order  came  from  y»  Counsell-table. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  12. 

2.  To  give  or  hand  over;  transfer;  put  into- 
another's  possession  or  power;  commit;  pass 
to  another :  as,  to  delvoer  a  letter. 

And  thanne  the  Delyved  to  every  Pylgryme  a  candyll  of 
wax  brennyng  in  his  honde. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng,  Travell,  p.  25. 

They  were  to  haue  none  other  commission,  or  author- 

itie,  but  onely  to  deliuer  their  Emperours  letter  vnto  the 

Pope.  Hakluyt't  Voyages,  I.  70. 

Thou  Shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand. 

Gen.  xl.  13. 

3.  To  surrender;  yield;  give  up:  as,  to  deliver 
a  fortress  to  an  enemy:  often  followed  by  up, 
and  sometimes  by  over:  as,  to  deliver  up  the' 
city;  to  deliver  up  stolen  goods;  to  deliver  over 
money  held  in  trust. 

Deliver  up  their  children  to  the  famine.    Jer.  xviii.  21. 
The  constables  have  delivered  her  over  to  me. 

Shah.,  2Hen.  IV.,v.  4. 

Thomas  Piercy  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  first  re- 
bel'd  and  afterwards  fled  into  Scotland,  was  for  a  sum  of 
Money  deliver'd  by  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  the  Lord  Huns- 
don  Governor  of  Berwick.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  347. 

4.  To  disburden  of  a  child  in  childbirth;  aid  in. 
parturition;  hence,  figuratively,  to  disburden 
of  intellectual  progeny. 

On  her  frights,  and  griefs,  .  .  . 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  deliver'd. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  % 

His  [Mahomet's]  mother  said,  That  shee  was  deliuered  of 

him  without  paine,  and  Angelicall  Birds  came  to  nourish 

the  child.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  247. 

TuUy  was  long  before  he  could  be  delivered  of  a  few 

verses.  Peachmn,  Poetry. 

5.  To  discharge;  east;  strike;  fire:  as,  he  de- 
livered the  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder;  to 
deliver  a  broadside. 

An  uninstiiicted  bowler  .  .  .  thinks  to  attain  the  jack 
by  delivering  his  bowl  straight  forward  upon  it.       Scott 
He'll  keep  clear  of  my  cast,  my  logic-throw. 
Let  argument  slide,  and  then  deliver  swift 
Some  bowl  from  quite  an  unguessed  point  of  stand  — 
Having  the  luck  o'  the  last  word,  the  reply ! 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  II.  71. 
Exposed  to  the  Are  of  the  two  gun-boats,  which  was  de- 
livered with  vigor  and  effect. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  367. 
Other  shorter  swords  seem  to  have  been  used  like  a  fal- 
chion only  for  deliverimf  a  chopping  blow,  as  they  liave 
only  one  edge.       C.  T.  Newton,  Ai-t  and  Archseol.,  p.  278. 
6t.  To.  make  known;  impart,  as  information. 
Wei.   Oh,  I  came  not  there  to-night. 
Bob.  Your  brother  delivered  us  as  much.       . 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  nl.  1. 

'Wm  you  deliver  bow 

This  dead  queen  re-lives?    Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  i. 

That  mummy  is  medicinal,  the  Arabian  Doctor  Haly  *- 

livereth,  and  divers  confirm.       Sir  T.  Browne,  Miunimes. 


deliver 

7.  To  utter,  pronounce,  or  articulate,  as  words ; 
produce,  as  tones  in  singing;  enunciate  for- 
mally, as  before  an  assemblage :  as,  to  deliver 
an  oration ;  he  delivered  the  notes  badly. 

The  vowell  is  alwayes  more  easily  dcliuered  then  the 
consonant.  Puitenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  101. 

Both  the  Oracles  of  Delphos  and  Sibillas  prophecies 
were  wholly  deliuered  in  verses. 

Sir  P.  Sidney^  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

To  deliver  battle,  to  deliver  an  attack,  to  give  bat- 
tie  ;  attaek  an  enemy. 
Mass^na  delivered  two  battles  at  Puentes  de  Onoro. 

Pop.  Encyc. 

=Syn.  1.  To  set  free,  liberate,  extricate. —  3.  To  cede, 
grant,  relinquish,  give  up. —  7,  Pronounce,  etc.  See  utter. 
II,  intrans.  In  molding,  to  leave  the  mold 
easily.  Thus,  plaster-of-Paris  molds  in  potteries  are 
often  left  unoiled  so  as  to  absorb  the  water  freely  from 
the  clay,  which  will  tlieu  deliver.  Holds  for  plaster  casts 
are  oiled  for  the  same  reason.  See  draw. 
deliver^  (de-liv'6r),  a.    [<  ME.  deliver,  delyvere, 

<  OF.  delivre,  free,  prompt,  alert,  <  ML.  *de- 
Uber  (of.  adv.  delibere,  promptly),  <  L.  de  + 
liier,  free ;  cf .  adv.  libere,  freely.  Of.  deliver^, 
formed  of  the  same  elements.]  Free;  nimble; 
active ;  light ;  agile.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Of  his  stature  he  was  of  eveue  lengthe. 

And  wonderly  delyvere,  and  gret  of  strengthe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  84. 

Having  chosen  his  soldiers,  of  nimble,  leane,  and  deliver 

men.  Holinshed. 

Pyrocles,  of  a  more  fine  and  deliver  strength,  watching 

his  time  when  to  give  fit  thrusts,  .  .  .  would  .  .  .  soon 

have  made  an  end  of  Anaxius.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

deliver^t,  "•  «•    See  deliber.    Chaucer. 

deliverable  (de-liv'6r-a-bl),  a.  [<  deliver^  + 
-able.']    That  may  be  or  is  to  be  delivered. 

deliverance  (de-liv'6r-ans),  n.  [<  MB.  delm- 
eranee,  deliverdunce,  <  OP.  delivranee  (F.  dSli- 
vrance  =  Pr.  deli/oransa  =  Sp.  delibrama  (obs.) 
=  It.  deliberanzd),  <  delivrer,  deliver:  see  de- 
liver^ and  -ance.]  X.  The  act  of  setting  free ; 
release  or  rescue,  as  from  captivity,  oppression, 
danger,  or  evil  of  any  kind. 

In  hir  staudeth  all  your  delivranee. 
Or  elles  your  deth  without  doubt  any. 

Ram.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1363. 
God  sent  me  ...  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliver- 
ance. .    Gen.  xlv.  7. 
He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
delimrance  to  the  captives.  Luke  iv.  18. 

2.  Acquittal  of  a  prisoner  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury. — 3.  Parturition;  childbirth;  delivery. 

In  the  labour  of  women  it  helpeth  to  the  easy  deliver- 
ance. Bacon. 

Hence — 4.  The  act  of  disburdening  of  any- 
thing ;  especially,  the  act  of  disburdening  the 
mind  by  uttering  one's  thoughts. 

Assume  that  you  are  saying  precisely  that  which  all 
think,  and  in  the  flow  of  wit  and  love  roll  out  your  para- 
doxes in  solid  column,  with  not  the  infirmity  of  a  doubt. 
So  at  least  shall  you  get  an  adequate  deliverance. 

Emerson,  -Essays,  1st  ser.,.p.  217. 

5.  The  act  of  giving  or  transferring  from  one 
to  another. — 6.  Utterance;  declaration;  also, 
a  particular  statement^  especially  of  opinion ; 
specifically,  an  authoritative  or  official  utter- 
ance by  speech  or  writing ;  a  decision  in  a  con- 
troversy. 
You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Shale.,  All's  Well,  ii.  5. 

To  be  of  any  use  in  the  controversy,  then,  the  immedi- 
ate deliverance  of  my  consciousness  must  be  competent 
to  assure  me  of  the  non-existence  of  something  which  by 
hypothesis  is  not  in  my  consciousness. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  162. 

Indeed,  so  incessant  and  persistent  have  been  the  de- 
liverances of  their  lordships  upon  the  subject,  that  it 
might  almost  seem  as  though  a  bishop  would  have  con- 
sidered himself  lacking  in  duty  if  he  had  omitted  any  op- 
portunity of  sounding  the  note  of  alarm. 

Bnt.  Quarterly  Rev.,  LXXXIII.  99. 

7.  In  Scots  law,  the  expressed  decision  of  a 

judge  or  an  arbitrator,  interim  or  final.    When 

interim,  it  is  technically  called  an  interlocutor. 

deliverer  (de-liv'er-er),  n.     [<  ME.  delyverer; 

<  dMiver  -t-  -ej-l.]    1 .  One  who  delivers,  resijues, 

or  sets  free ;  a  savior  or  preserver. 

The  Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

Judges  iii.  9. 

2.  One  who  delivers  by  transferring  or  hand- 
ing over:  as,  a  deliverer  of  parcels  or  letters. — 
3t.  One  who  declares  or  commimicates. 

Tully,  speaking  of  the  law  of  nature,  saith,  that  thereof 
God  himself  was  inventor,  .  .  .  deviser;  discusser,  deliv- 
erer. Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  §  460. 

deliveress  (de-Uv'6r-es),  n.  [<  deUver  +  -ess.] 
A  female  deliverer.     [Bare.] 

Joan  d'Arc,  ...  the  deliveress  of  the  towne  from  our 
country  men  when  they  beseiged  it.  .,  „,  ,«^. 

Evelyn,  Memoirs,  April  21, 1644. 
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deliverly  (de-liv'er-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  delyverly, 
-liclie;  <  deliver^  +  -!)/2.]  Nimbly;  cleverly; 
jauntily;  actively.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Whan  Gaheries  saugh  his  brother  Gawein,  he  lepte  vpon 
his  feet,  and  sette  on  his  heed  his  hatte  delyuerly,  and  hente 
a-gein  his  swerde,  and  appareilede  hym  to  dilfende. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  196. 
Where  be  your  ribbands,  maids  ?  swim  with  your  bodies, 
And  carry  it  sweetly  and  deliverly. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  6. 
Every  time  we  say  a  thing  in  conversation,  we  get  a 
mechanical  advantage  in  detaching  it  well  and  deliverly. 

Emerson,  Clubs. 

delivernesst  (de-liv'6r-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  delyver- 
nes,  -nesse;  <  deliver'^  -1-  -ness.']  Agility;  nim- 
bleness;  speed.     Chaucer. 

This,  for  his  delyuemesse  and  swiftenesse,  was  surnamed 
Herefote.  Fabyan,  Chron.,  I.  ccviii. 

delivery  (de-liv'fer-i),  n. ;  pi.  deliveries  (-iz).  [< 
deliveri  -{■  -j/,  after  livery.]  1.  The  act  of  set- 
ting free;  the  act  of  freeing  from  bondage, 
danger,  or  evil  of  any  kind;  release;  rescue; 
deliverance. 

He  .  .  .  swore,  with  sobs. 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

Shah.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  4. 
In  the  deliuery  of  them  that  suruiue,  no  mans  particular 
carefulnesse  saued  one  person,  but  the  meere  goodnesse 
of  God  himselfe. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  70. 

2.  A  giving  or  passing  from  one  to  another; 
the  act  of  transferring  or  handing  over  to  an- 
other :  as,  the  delivery  of  goods  or  of  a  deed ; 
the  delivery  of  a  parcel  or  a  letter. — 3.  Surren- 
der; a  giving  up. 

The  delivery  of  your  royal  father's  person  into  the  hands 
of  the  army.  Sir  J.  Denham, 

4.  In  laid,  the  placing  of  one  person  in  legal 
possession  of  a  thing  by  another. — 5 .'  Aid  given 
in  the  act  of  parturition ;  the  bringing  forth  of 
offspring;  childbirth. — 6.  Utterance;  enuncia- 
tion; manner  of  speaking  or  singing. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  figure  and 
delivery.  Addison. 

7.  The  act  of  sending  or  putting  forth ;  emis- 
sion; discharge:  as,  the  delivery  of  the  ball  in 
base-ball,  cricket,  etc. ;  the  delivery  of  fire  or  of 
a  charge  in  battle ;  the  delivery  of  a  blow  from 
the  shoulder. — 8.  Capacity  for  pouring  out  or 
disburdening  of  contents:  as,  the  delivery  of  a 
pipe. —  9t.  Free  motion  or  use  of  the  limbs; 
activity;  agility. 

The  dulie  had  the  neater  limbs,  and  freer  delivery. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

10.  In  founding,  allowance  or  free  play  given  to 
a  pattern  so  that  it  can  be  readily  lifted  from ' 
the  mold.  Also  called  draw-taper.— AcivLal  deliv- 
ery, or  delivery  in  fact,  inlaw,  a.  transfer  of  physical  pos- 
session. —  Constructive  delivery,  in  law,  such  a  change 
in  the  situation  as  in  legal  effect  imports  a  transfer  of  pos- 
session.—Delivery  of  juridical  possession,  in  law,  a 
term  used  in  parts  of  the  United  States  acquired  from 
Mexico  to  denote  the  formal  transfer  of  the  possession  of 
land  required  by  Mexican  law,  which  was  necessary  to  the 
complete  investure  of  title :  corresponding  to  the  common- 
law  livery  of  seizin.  Under  Mexican  administration  it  was 
performed  by  a  magistrate  of  the  vicinage,  and  it  included 
the  establishment  of  boundaries  when  they  were  uncertain. 
The  purchaser,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate  and  wit- 
nesses, pulled  up  grass  and  stones  and  threw  them  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  in  token  of  his  legal  and  legitimate 
possession.  The  magistrate  made  a  record  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, duly  attested  by  the  witnesses,  and  gave  a  copy 
to  the  new  owner.— Delivery-roller,  in  mach.,  the  last 
of  a  series  of  rollers,  or  that  which  finally  carries  the  ob- 
ject from  the  operative  parts  of  the  machine.— Deli very- 
valve  the  valve  tlirough  which  a  pumped  fluid  is  dis- 
charged.—General  delivery,  the  delivery  of  mail  from 
the  delivery-window  of  ^  post-office  upon  application  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.— Good  delivery,  in 
the  law  of  sales,  and  particularly  in  the  stock  exchange,  a 
delivery  or  tender  by  the  seller  proper  to  fulfil  his  obliga- 
tion.—Jail  delivery.  See  jail-delivery.— SymboUcal 
delivery,  in  law,  the  delivery  of  property  by  handing  over 
something  else  as  a  symbol,  token,  or  representative  of 
it,  as,  for  instance,  the  key  of  the  warehouse  containing  it. 
=  Syn  6.  Elocutimi,  Delivery.  See  elocution. 
delP  (del),  n.  [<  ME.  delle  =  WD.  delle,  D.  de?, 
a  dale,  vale,  =  Gr.  dial,  telle,  a  hollow;  a  deriv. 
(as  dim.)  of  ME.  dal,  dale,  E.  dale:  see  dale^. 
For  the  relation  of  forms,  cf.  tell,  tale.]  A 
small  valley  between  hills ;  a  little  dale ;  a  glen ; 
a  ravine. 

That  break  [in  the  forest]  is  a  dell ;  a  deep,  hollow  cup, 

lined  with  turf.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xu. 

In  a  little  dell  among  the  trees  there  is  a  snyiU  ruined 

mosque.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  54. 

delist  (del), ».  [Origin  obscure.]  A  young  girl; 
a  wench.     [Thieves'  cant.] 

My  dell  and  my  dainty  wild  dell. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  v,  1. 

Delia  Crasca  (del'a  krus'ka).  [It. :  della,  of 
the  (<  L.  de,  of,  +"illa,  that);  crusca,  bran.] 
The  name  of  an  academy  founded  at  Florence 
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in  1582,  mainly  for  promoting  the  purity  of  thft 
Italian  language.  Its  emblem  was  a  sieve,  and  its 
name  refeiTed  to  its  purpose  of  sifting  out  the  bran  or 
refuse  from  the  language.  After  a  short  period  of  incor- 
poration in  the  Morentine  Academy,  it  was  revived  in  th& 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Della-Cruscan  (del-a-krus'kan),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to,  eli'aracteristic  of,  or  resem- 
bling the  Academy  della  Crusca  or  its  methods. 
The  epithet  Della-Cruscan  was  applied  tu  a  school  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  started  by  certain  Englishmen  at  lloience  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  sentimen- 
talities and  affectations  found  many  imitators  in  England. 
Against  it  the  satire  of  Giftord's  "Baviad"  (1794)  was  di- 
rected. 

The  pent-up  imagination,  which  here  and  there  had- 
trickled  off  in  Della-Cruscan  dilettanteism. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  63. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Academy  della  Crus- 
ca, or  of  the  English  school  of  poetry  named 
after  it. 

Delia  Kobbia  -ware.    See  ware^. 

delocalize  (de-16'kal-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
localized,  ppr.  delocalizing.  [<  de-  priv.  -1-  local- 
ize.] To  free  from  the  limitations  of  locality; 
widen  the  scope  or  interests  of. 

We  can  have  no  St.  Simons  or  Pepyses  till  we  have  a- 
Paris  or  London  to  delocalize  our  gossip  and  give  it  his- 
toric breadth.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  92. 

The  principle  of  representation  was  constantly  delocaliz- 
ing  the  town,  and  bringing  into  the  arena  subjects  whicli 
reminded  men  of  their  relationship  to  the  state  and  the- 
crown.  H.  E.  Scudder,  Noah  Webster,  p.  20. 

deloo  (de-16'),  n.  [N.  African.]  A  kind  of 
North  African  duykerbok,  Ceplialolophus  griiii- 
mia,  one  of  the  pygmy  antelopes.  It  is  about  3- 
feet  long,  of  a  fawn  color  with  whitish  flanks,  black  an- 
kles, and  a  black  stripe  on  the  face  running  up  to  the  tuft, 
of  hair  on  the  poll. 

deloul,  n.    See  delul.    Layard. 

Deloyala  (de-lo-i'a-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  S^'ko^, 
clear,  -I-  va7jig,  glass.]  A  genus  of  tortoise-bee- 
tles: a  synonym  of  Coptocycla. 
The  name  was  used  by  Chevrolet  in  De- 
jean's  catalogue  without  diagnosis.  An 
American  species,  Deloyala  or  Coptocycla 
clavata,  is  7.6  millimeters  long,  very  broad- 
ly oval,  pale,  testaceous,  and  has  the  elytra 
brown,  tuberculate,  and  gibbous,  with  a 
large  hyaline  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
side  margin  and  a  similar  small  subapi- 
cal  spot,  whence  the  name.  It  feeds  on 
.potato- vines. 

delph,  n.  An  improper  spelling  of 
dein,  delp. 

Delphacida  (del-fas'i-da),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Delphax  (-ac-)  +  -ida.] 
hemipterous  insects,  tjrpified  by  the  genus  Del- 
phax,  regarded  as  one  of  the  numerous  subf  am- 

'  ilies  of  Fulgoridce,  or  referred  to  the  Cixiidce. 

Delphax  (del'faks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  deA^af,  a. 
young  pig.]  Agenusof  phytophthirioushemip- 
terous  insects,  or  plant-lice.  D.  saccharivora 
is  a  West  Indian  species  very  injurious  to  the- 
sugar-cane. 

Delphian  (del'fl-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Delphi  +  -an.] 

1.  a.  1.  Relating  to  Delphi,  a  town  of  ancient 
Greece,  on  Mount  Parnassus  in  Phocis,  or  to 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  that  place,  the  most 
celebrated  fane  of  Greek  worship. 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 

The  Meccas  of  the  mind.  Halleck. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Apollo  (as  Apollo  Del- 
phinius,  of  Delphi),  or  to  his  priestess  (the 
Pythoness)  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  who  under 
inspiration  delivered  the  responses  of  the  ora- 
cle; hence,  inspired. 

An  inward  Delphian  look. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  322.. 

Also  Delphinian. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Delphi. 

The  Delphians  contributed  a  fourth,  and  collected  every- 
where forit.  C.  0.  Miiller,  Manual  of  Aixhaeol.  (trans.),  §  80. 

2.  With  the  definite  article,  Apollo. 
Delphic  (del'fik),  a.     [<  L.  Delphicus,  <  Gr.  AeA- 
fiKdi,  pertaining  to  AeX^oi,  Delphi.]     Same  as- 
Delphian. 

For  still  with  Delphic  emphasis  she  spann'd 

The  quick  invisible  strings.  Keats. 

delphin^t  (del'fin),  n.  [ME.  delphin,  delfyn,  < 
L.  delphinus,  ML.  also  delfinus,  <  Gr.  6c7</fiiq,  later 
also  dehpiv,  a  dolphin  {Delphinus  delphis) .  Hence- 
dolphin  and  dauphin,  q.  v.]    A  dolphin. 

Thar  buth  oft  ytake  delphyns,  &  se-calues,  &  balenes. 
(gret  fysch,  as  hyt  were  of  whaales  kunde). 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  i.  41. 

delphin^  (del'fin),  a.  [<  L.  delphinus  j  also  delphin, 
a  dolphin  (in  ML.  applied  to  the  eldest  son  of  the- 
king  of  Prance :  see  dauphin) :  see  delphin^,  n., 
eeai  dolphin.]    1.  In  0o67,,  pertaining  to  a  dol- 
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phin,  or  to  the  Delj>hinidce.—  2.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Dauphin  of  France. 

Also  delphine,  delphiiiiaii. 
Selphln  editions  of  the  classics,  a  set  of  Latin  classics 
prepared  by  tliirty-ninescliolars  under  the  superintendence 
of  .Montausier,  Bossuet,  and  Huet,  tor  the  use  of  tlie  dau- 
phin (od  uaum  Delphini),  son  of  Louis  XIV.  They  are  not 
now  valued  except  for  their  indexes  of  words. 

delphin"-  (del'fin),  n.  [For  dslpUnine  (which is 
iu  use  in  another  ehem.  sense),  <  Belpliinus  + 
-inc2.]  A  neutral  fat  found  in  the  oil  of  several 
members  of  the  genus  DelpMnus. 

Delphinapterinse  (del-fi-nap-te-ri'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Delphinapterus  +  -iruB.']  A  subfamily 
of  DelphinidcB,  containing  the  beluga  or  white 
whale  {Delphinapterus)  and  the  narwhal  {Mono- 
don),  &s  together  contrasted  with  other  delphi- 
noids  collectively.  They  have  the  cervical 
vertebrae  all  distinct,  and  not  more  than  6  pha- 
langes in  any  digit. 

Delphinapterus  (del-fi-nap'te-rus),  n.  [NL., 
<  Grr.  6e)jfl(,  deTupiv,  dolphin,  +  aiTTepog,  wingless 
(taken  as  '  finless,'  with  ref .  to  the  absence  of 
a  dorsal  fin),  <  d-  priv.  +  irrtpdv,  a  wing,  a  fin : 
see  apterous.']  1.  A  genus  of  delphinoid  odon- 
tooete  cetaceans,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Del- 
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Beluga,  or  White  Whale  {Delphinapterus  leucas). 

phinapterince,  containing  the  beluga  or  white 
whale  (J),  leucas).  It  is  related  to  Monodon,  and  re- 
sembles the  narwhal  except  in  dentition.  It  has  32  to  40 
teeth ;  60  vertebra,  the  cervical  vertebrae  being  °ree ;  11 
rit)s ;  short,  broad,  and  rounded  fins ;  a  low  ridge  in  place 
of  a  dorsal  fin ;  the  head  rounded ;  and  the  snout  very 
slightly  projecting,  if  at  all.  The  species  attains  a  length 
of  12  feet,  is  white,  and  chiefly  inhabits  arctic  seas.  JSeluga 
is  a  synonym. 

2.  A  genus  of  dolphins  (Delphimnai)  which  have 
no  dorsal  fin,  as  J),  peroni :  now  called  Leuco- 
rham^hus.    See  Delphinus,  1. 

delphinate  (del'fi-nat),  n.  [<  defoMm-Jc  +  -afel.] 
A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  delphinie  acid 
with  a  base. 

delphine,  a.    See  delphinK 

DelpMnia  (del-fin'i-a),  n.pl.  [KL.,  neut,  pi.,  < 
Gr.  AeX(pivmg  (an  epithet  of  Apollo),  taken  as 
'of  Delphi'  {<  Ae/\^oi,  Delphi),  but  in  form  < 
(SeAc^if,  (fe/l^jV,  a  dolphin:  see  dolphin,  DelpMc] 
A  festival  of  Apollo  Delphinius  (the  Dolphin  or 
protector  of  navigation,  the  god  of  Delphi),  of 
expiatory  character,  celebrated  at  Athens  and 
.3!gina,  and  generally  among  Ionian  colonies 
along  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  At  Athens  It  was 
held  on  the  6th  of  Mounychion  (end  of  March),  toward  the 
close  of  the  period  of  winter  storms  at  sea,  and  included 
a  procession  in  which  seven  boys  and  seven  maidens  bore 
olive-branches,  bound  with  fillets  of  white  wool,  to  the 
Delphinian  temple  near  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 

delphinia  (del-fin'i-a),  n.    Same  as  delpliinine^. 

Delphinian  (del-fin'i-an),  a.  1.  Same  as  Del- 
phian. Compare  Pytliian. — 2.  \l.  c]  Same  as 
delphin^ — Delphinian  Apollo.    See  A'pollo. 

delphinie  (del-fin'ik),  a.  [<  L.  delphinus,  dol- 
phm:  see  delphini;  n."]  Noting  an  acid  dis- 
covered by  Chevreul  first  in  dolphin-oil  and  af- 
terward in  the  ripe  berries  of  the  Guelder-rose. 
It  is  now  known  to  be  identical  with  valeric  acid. 

Delphinidse  (del-fin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Del- 
phinus +  -idfe.]  A  large  family  of  odontocete 
cetaceans.  By  recent  authors  it  has  been  limited  to 
tliose  having  normally  numerous  teeth  in  both  jaws;  a 
short  symphysis  of  the  mandible,  not  exceeding  one  third 
the  lengtli  of  the  jaw ;  no  distinct  lacrymal  bones ;  the 
pterygoids  short,  scroll-like,  and  involuted  ;  the  capitular 
articulations  of  the  ribs  disappearing  backward ;  the  cos- 
tal cartilages  ossified ;  and  the  blow-hole  median,  trans- 
versely crescentic,  and  concave  forward.  In  size  and  shape 
the  DelpMnidce  vary  greatly.  With  few  exceptions  they 
are  marine.  As  above  described,  the  family  includes  all 
the  marine  cetaceans  known  as  dolphins,  porpoises,  gram- 
puses, etc.,  as  well  as  the  caaing-  or  pilot- whales,  belugas 
or  white  whales,  and  the  narwhal.  It  has  been  divided 
into  Pontoporiince,  DelphinapteriTwe,  DelphinincB,  and 
Globuiephalinte. 

Delphininae  (del-fi-m'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Del- 
phinus -I-  -m(B.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  Del- 
phinidw,  containing  the  dolphins  and  porpoises 
proper,  together  with  the  MUers,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  belugas,  narwhals,  blaok- 
fisn,  etc._  They  have  no  cervical  constriction,  the  post- 
axial  cervical  vertebrae  are  more  or  less  consolidated,  and 
the  second  and  third  digits  have  from  6  to  9  phalanges. 
See  cuts  under  dolphin  and  porpoise. 

delpMnine^  (del'fi-nin),  a.  and  n.   I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Delphi- 
nincB. 
II.  n.  A  species  of  Delphinince. 

delphinine^  (del'fi-nin),  n.  [<  delphin-ium  + 
-ine^.]    A  highly  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid 
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discovered  in  the  plant  Delphinium  Staphisagria . 
Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  When  heated  it  melts,  but  on 
cooling  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle  like  resin.  Applied 
externally,  its  effects  are  analogous  to  those  of  veratrinCj 
and  it  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia.  Also  delphinia,  delphia,  delphinin,,  delphin. 
Delphinium  (del-fiii'i-um},  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6eX- 
ipivim,  larkspur  (so  called  from  the  form  of  the 
nectary,  which  resembles  the  ordinary  repre- 
sentations of  the  dolphin),  <  dt/l^if,  6e}\^tv,  a 
dolphin:  see  dolphin.]  An  extensive  genus  of 
the  natural  order  Sanunculacece,  consisting  of 
annual  or  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with 
usually  blue,  purple,  or  white  flowers.  The  flow- 
ers are  in  loose  racemes,  and 
are  very  iiTegular,  consisting 
of  five  colored  sepals  and 
only  two  conspicuous  petals, 
the  spurs  of  which  are  in- 
closed in  the  long  spur  of  the 
upper  sepal.  There  are  50 
species  or  more,  scattered 
over  the  northern  temperate 
zone,  20  of  which  are  found 
in  tlie  United  States.  Two 
species  peculiar  to  California 
have  red  or  yellowish  flowers. 
Many  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens under  the  name  of  lark- 
spur, chiefly  D.  Ajacis  and 
D.  Consolida  of  Europe,  and 
i>.  elatutn  from  Siberia,  with 
numerous  hybrids.  One  spe- 
cies, the  7>.  Staphisagria,  commonly  called  stavesacre, 
yields  the  vegetable  alkaloid  delphinine. 
delphinoid  (del'fi-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  <5eA- 
(jiivoeid^C,  like  a  dolphin,  <  dehptg,  SeA^iv,  a  dol- 
phin, +  dSog,  form.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  DelphiwidcB  or  Del- 
phinoidea;  like  or  likened  to  a  dolphin. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Delphimdw  ovDelphinoidea; 
a  dolphin,  porpoise,  or  any  other  living  toothed 
cetacean  not  a  cachalot. 
Delphinoidea  (del-fi-noi'de-a),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Delphinus  +  -oidea.  Bes  delphinoid.]  A  super- 
family  group  of  odontocete  cetaceans,  contain- 
ing all  the  living  toothed  whales,  porpoises, 
dolphins,  etc.,  excepting  the  sperm-whales  or 
cachalots.  The  families  are  the  IniidoB,  Platanutidce, 
DelpMnidce,  and  Ziphiidtx.  The  association  is  made  en- 
tirely on  cranial  characters. 
delphinoidine  (del-fi-noi'din),  «.  [<  Delphini- 
um +  -Old  +  -«me2.]  An  amorphous  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphis- 
agria. 
Delphinula  (del-fin'u-la),  «.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
a  dolphin;  so  called  on  account  of 
an  imagined  likeness  to 
the  conventional  dol- 
phin.] A  genus  of  gas- 
tropods, typical  of  the 
family  Delphinulidce. 
Delphinulidae  (del-fi- 
nii'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Delphinula  +  4dce.] 
A  farriily  of  rhipidoglos- 
Deiphinuiaiacmiaia.  sato  gastropods,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  nel- 
phi/nvHa.  They  are  destitute  of  cephalic  lobes,  but  have 
cirrif orm  appendages  to  the  foot,  and  otherwise  the  animals 
resemble  those  of  the  families  TurHnidcB  and  Trochidce. 
The  shell  is  turbinate  or  discoidal  and  has  a  circular  aper- 
ture. The  operculum  is  multispiral  and  corneous,  but 
sometimes  provided  with  a  thin  calcareous  layer.  The 
living  species  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  seas.  Numerous 
extinct  forms  have  been  referred  to  the  family. 
delphinuloid  (del-fin'u-loid),  a.  [i  Delphinula 
-f-  -old.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  DelphinuHdce  ;  like  a  member  of  the 
genus  Delphinula. 

Delphinus  (del-fi'nus),  n.  [L.,  a  dolphin:  see 
delphin^  ana  dolphin.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  DelpMnidce,  to  which  very  different 
limits  have  been  assigned,  (a)  By  the  authors  of 
the  Linnean  school  it  was  used  for  all  the  cetaceans  with 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  consequently  for  the  DelphinidcB 
(except  Jfojwdon),  Platanistidae,  and  Iniidm.  (i)  By  later 
authors  it  was  restricted  to  DelpMnidce,  but  included  at 
first  all  except  those  of  the  genera  Phoccena  and  Delphi- 
napterus; gradually  others  were  excluded,  (c)  By  recent 
authors  it  is  restricted  to  species  of  Delphinince  whose 
chief  peculiarity  is  in  the  deep  longitudinal  grooves  on  the 
sides  of  the  palate,  separating  the  alveolar  border  from 
the  median  ridge.  They  have  numerous  (more  than  80) 
small  point^ed  teeth,  close  set  along  each  jaw ;  from  60  to 
90  vertebrse ;  the  rostral  part  of  the  skull  longer  than  the 
cranial  portion,  whence  the  head  has  a  pointed  snout 
marked  oil  from  the  forehead  by  a  groove ;  the  dorsal  flu 
large,  triangular  or  falcate,  sometimes  wanting ;  and  the 
flippers  of  moderate  size,  narrow,  pointed,  and  falcate, 
with  the  lateral  digits  small  or  rudimentary.  _  As  thus  de- 
fined, the  genua  contains  the  animals  to  which  the  word 
dolphin  should  be  restricted,  as  the  original  dolphin  of 
the  ancients,  Delphinus  delphis,  but  which  are  commonly 
called  porpoises  by  confounding  them  with  the  species  of 
Phocoena,  sometimes  called  bottle-nosed  or  bay  porpoises. 
The  tursio,  D.  tursio,  is  a  larger  and  bulkier  species.  Sun- 
dry dolphins  marked  with  white,  and  having  from  80  to  90 
vertebra,  constitute  a  group  to  which  the  name  Lageno- 
rhynchus  is  applied.    A  Chinese  species,  with  only  about 
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60  vertebras,  is  called  Steno  sinenm.  A  species  from  the 
south  seas,  D.  peroni,  without  a  dorsal  fln,  has  been  called 
Leucorhamphus  and  Delphinapterus.  See  cut  under  dol 
phin. 

2.  One  of  the  ancient  constellations,  represent- 
ing a  dolphin.  It  is  situated  east  of  Aquila 
delphisine  (del'fi-sin),  n.  An  alkaloid  obtauied 
from  the  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria.  It 
appears  in  crystaUine  tufts. 
Delsartian  (del-sar'ti-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Pran9ois  Delsarte"  (1811-1871),  a  French 
musician,  or  to  the  method  of  developing  bodily 
grace  and  strength  founded  by  him. 
delta  (del'ta),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  F.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.,  etc.,  delta,  <  L.  delta,  <  Gr.  deAra,  the  name 
of  the  4th  letter,  also  anything  so  shaped,  esp. 
a  triangular  island  formed  by  the  mouths  of 
large  rivers,  as  of  the  Nile,  Indus,  etc. ;  <  Heb, 
daleth,  the  4th  letter  of  the  alphabet,  lit.  a  door : 
see  D.]  1.  The  name  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  d, 
answering  to  the  Latin  and  English  D.  See  D. — 
2.  A  triangular  island  or  alluvial  tract  included 
between  the  diverging  branches  of  the  mouth  of 
a  great  river:  as,  the  delta  of  the  NUe,  of  the 
Ganges,  of  the  Mississippi,  etc. —  3.  In  anaf., 

a  triangular  space  or  surface Delta  fomlols, 

in  anat.,  the  delta  of  the  fornix;  the  triangular  entecoe- 
lian  area  of  the  inferoposterior  surface  of  the  fornix,  con- 
stituting the  roof  of  the  aula.  In  the  cat  its  base  coin- 
cides with  a  line  between  the  portre,  and  its  two  other  sides 
are  ripse,  or  the  lines  of  reflection  of  the  endyma  upon  the 
intruded  auliplexus.  Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p. 
477.— Delta  mesoscapulie,  in  anat,  the  delta  of  the 
mesoscapula;  the  triangular  area  at  the  root  of  the  spine 
of  the  scapula,  at  the  vertebral  end  of  the  mesoscapula. 
Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  166. 
deltafication  (del"ta-fl-ka'shon),  n.  £<  delta  + 
-ficaUon,  ult.<  li.facere,  mate :  see  -fy.]  The  pro- 
cess of  forming  a  delta  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
deltaic  (del-ta'Tk),  a.  [<  delta  -1-  -ic]  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  like  a  delta. 

The  Hugli  is  formed  by  the  three  most  westerly  of  the 
dettaie  spUl-streams  of  the  Ranges. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  43. 
2.  Having  or  forming  a  delta. 

It  [Bhagirathi]  now  discloses  the  last  stage  in  the  decay 
of  a  deltaic  river.  Nineteenth  Cehtury,  XXIIl.  43. 

delta-metal  (del'ta-met'''al),  n.  [<  delta,  a 
triangular  figure  (in  allusion  to  the  three  con- 
stituent metals),  +  metal.]  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc  with  a  small  percentage  of  iron,  re- 
cently introduced  and  put  to  use  in  England  and 
Germany,  it  resembles  Aich  metal  and  sterro-metal 
(see  these  words),  the  principal  difference  being  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  delta-metal  improvements  have  been 
made  by  means  of  which  a  fixed  percentage  of  iron  can  be 
introduced,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  other  alloys 
mentioned,  "whence  these  never  came  into  general  use. 
Delta-metal  is  said  to  be  as  strong  as  mild  steel,  and  to 
have  the  great  advantage  of  not  rusting.  A  small  steamer 
has  been  constructed  of  this  alloy  for  navigating  the  rivers 
of  Central  Africa.  It  is  said,  also,  that  it  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  material  for  rolls  in  powder-mills  because  not 
liable  to  give  rise  to  sparks  as  steel  rollers  do,  and  that  it 
is  coming  into  use  for  many  other  puiposes  where  strength 
is  desired,  and  where  the  facility  with  which  steel  rusts 
makes  its  employment  undesirable. 

deltidium  (del-tid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  deltidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  Gr.  SeTira, 
the  letter  A:  see  delta.] 
In  zool.,  the  triangular 
space  between  the  beak 
and  the  hinge  of  brachio- 
pod  shells.  It  is  usually 
covered  in  by  a  shelly 
plate. 

deltohedron  (del-to-he'- 
dron),  n. ;  pi.  deltoliedra 
(-dia).  [<Gr.daTa,  del- 
ta, +  Mpa,  a  seat,  base.] 
In  crystal.,  a  hemihedral 
isometric  solid  bounded 
by  twelve  faces,  each  a 
quadrilateral.  The  corresponding  holohedral 
form  is  a  trigonal  trisoctahedron. 

deltoid  (del'toid),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  deltom  =  Sp. 
deltdide  =  Pg.  It.  deltoide,  <  NL.  deltoides,  <  Gr. 
dc?i,Toet6iig,  delta-shaped,  \  StXra,  delta  (A),  + 
Eldof,  form.]  I.  a.  Besembling  the  Greek  let- 
ter A;  triangular. 

A  visit  to  the  shore  showed  its  mouth  to  'biddUM  in 
character,  three  mouths  being  noticed,  and  probably  more 
existing.  Saence,  HI.  706. 

Speciflcally—  (a)  In  anat. :  (1)  Forming  a  triangular  pUce 


Doreal  view  of  a  Brachiopod 
( IValdheimia  Jlaviseem), 
showing  d,  deltidium. 


or  part ;  being  triangular :  as,  the  dMcM,  muscle, 

lating  to  the  deltoid  muscle:  ■-,  -- 
deltoid  crest  of  the  humerus.  (6)  In  ct- 
torn.,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
pyralid  moths,  or  Deltmdes.  (c)  In  Mt-, 
triangular  or  trowel-shaped :  as,  a  demui 
leaf:  also  applied  to  the  cross-section  oi 
a  leaf,etc.-Deltoidmoth,a  poW" 
name  given  to  various  speJies  of  jne 
lepidopterous  family  Pyralida,  ww«n 
In  repose  spread  their  winra  over  tne 
Deltoid  Leaf.       back  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 
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n,  n.  The  large,  coarse-flbered,  triangular 
muscle  of  the  shoulder,  covering  and  protecting 
the  joint,  arising  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
the  acromion,  and  the  clavicle,  and  inserted  into 
the  deltoid  crest  of  the  humerus.  Its  action 
raises  the  arm  away  from  the  side  of  the  body. 
See  cut  under  muscle. 

deltoidal  (del-toi'dal),  a.  [<  deltoid  +  -al.'\ 
Triangular;  deltoid. 

From  ancient  times  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  square, 
rectangular,  or  deltoidal  instruments  o£  the  harp  kind  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  common. 

W.  K.  Sullivan,  Int.  to  O'Curry'a  Ane.  Irish,  p.  dv. 

deltoidei,  ».    Plural  of  deltoideus. 

deltoides  (del-toi'dez),  M.     [NL. :  see  deltoid.^ 

1.  In  anat.,  the  deltoid  muscle.    See  deltoid,  n. 

The  deltoides  proceeds  from  the  clavicle  and  scapula  to 
the  liumerus.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  48. 

2.  [cap.]  [Used  as  a  plural.]  In  entom.,  a  di- 
vision of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera ;  the  d.eltoid 
Lepidoptera  of  early  entomologists,  inexactly 
corresponding  with  the  pyralid  moths  or  family 
PyralidcB  of  later  systems. 

deltoideus  (del-toi'de-us),  n. ;  pi.  deltoidei  (-i). 
[NL. :  see  deltoid.']  "The  deltoid  muscle.  See 
deltoid,  n. 

delubrum  (df-Wbrum),  n. ;  pi.  delubra  (-brS,). 
[L.,  a  temple',  shrine,  sanctuary,  prob.  so  called 
as  the  place  of  expiation ;  the  lit.  sense  is  more 
obvious  in  ML.  delubrv/m,  a  baptismal  font ;  < 
L.  deluere,  wash  off,  cleanse,  <  de,  away,  + 
luere,  wash.]  1.  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a  temple  or 
sanctuary,  by  some  scholars  believed  to  have 
contained  a  basin  or  fountain  in  which  persons 
coming  to  sacrifice  washed.  But  the  actual 
distinction  between  delubrum,  and  templum  is 
uncertain. —  2.  In  eccles.  arch.,  a  church  fur- 
nished with  a  font. —  3.  A  font  or  baptismal 
basin. 

deludable  (df-lii'da-bl),  a.  [<  delude  +  -able.'] 
Susceptible  of  being  deluded  or  deceived ;  lia- 
ble to  be  imposed  upon  or  misled. 

For  well  understanding  the  omniscience  of  his  nature, 
he  is  not  so  ready  to  deceive  himself  as  to  falsify  unto 
him  whose  cognition  is  in  no  way  deludahle. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  2. 

delude  (de-lud'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deluded, 
ppr.  deluding.  [<  ME.  deluden,  <  OP.  deluder, 
also  deluer,  ,<  L.  deludere,  pp.  delusus,  mock, 
make  sport  of,  deceive,  <  de  +  ludere,  play, 
jest.  Cf.  allude,  collude,  illude.]  1.  To  de- 
ceive ;  impose  upon ;  mislead  the  mind  or  judg- 
ment of;  beguile;  cheat. 

Shouldst  thou  deluded  feed 
On  hopes  so  groundless,  thou  art  mad  indeed. 

Crabie,  Works,  IV.  108. 

Peterborough  wrote  two  letters  to  the  governor,  one  of 
which  he  contrived  to  have  intercepted  by  the  Spanish 
general,  with  the  result  of  deluding  him  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  large  army. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  195. 

2t.  To  frustrate  or  disappoint ;  elude ;  evade. 
They  which  during  life  and  health  are  never  destitute 
of  ways  to  delude  repentance,  do  notwithstanding  often- 
times, when  their  last  hour  draweth  on,  .  .  .  feel  that 
sting  which  before  lay  dead  in  them. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  i. 

Whate'er  his  arts  be,  wife,  I  will  have  thee 
Delude  them  with  a  trick,  thy  obstinate  silence. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  3. 
=Syn.  1.  Mislead,  Delude  (see  mislead') ;  to  cozen,  dupe, 
lead  .astray. 

deluder  (df-Wd^r),  n.  One  who  deceives  or 
beguiles;  an  impostor;  one  who  holds  out  false 
pretenses. 
And  thus  the  sweet  deluders  tune  their  song.  Pope. 
deluge  (del'uj),  n.  [<  ME.  deluge,  <  OP.  deluge, 
deluve,  P.  deluge  =  Pr.  diluvi  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  di- 
lumo,  <  L.  diluvium,  a  flood,  <  diluere,  wash 
away,  <  di-,  dis-,  away,  +  luere,  wash.  Of. 
diluvial.]  1.  Any  overflowing  of  water ;  an  in- 
undation ;  a  flood ;  specifically,  the  great  flood 
or  overflowing  of  the  earth  (called  the  uni- 
versal deluge)  which,  according  to  the  account 
in  Genesis,  occurred  in  the  days  of  Noah,  or 
any  of  the  similar  floods  found  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  most  ancient  peoples,  a^iCompanied  by 
a  nearly  total  destruction  of  life.    See  flood. 

The  apostle  doth  plainly  intimate  that  the  old  world 
was  subject  to  perish  by  a  deluge,  as  this  is  subject  to 
perish  by  conflagration.    T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Anything  analogous  to  an  inundation;  any- 
thing that  overwhelms  or  floods. 

A  flery  delu^ge  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed. 

MUton,  P.  li.,  i.  68. 

Saw  Babylon  set  wide  her  two-leav'd  brass 
To  let  the  military  deJuice  pass. 

Cowper,  Expostulation. 

%■ 
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After  me  the  deluge  (F.  apris  moi  le  diluge),  a  saying 
ascribed  to  Louis  XV.,  who  expressed  thus  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  results  of  his  policy  of  selfish  and  reckless  ex- 
travagance, and  perhaps  his  apprehension  of  coming  dis- 
aster. 

deluge  (del'uj),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deluged,  ppr. 
deluging.  [<  deluge,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  pour 
over  in  a  deluge;  overwhelm  vrith  a  flood; 
overflow;  inundate;  drown. 

still  the  battering  waves  rush  in. 
Implacable,  till,  delug'd  by  the  loam, 
The  ship  sinks,  found'ring  in  the  vast  abyss. 

Philips. 
Lands  deluged  by  unbridled  floods. 

Wordsworth,  The  Brownie's  CelL 

2.  To  overrun  like  a  flood ;  pour  over  in  over- 
whelming nimibers :  as,  the  northern  nations 
deluged  the  Roman  empire  with  their  armies. 
— 3.  To  overwhelm;  cause  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  a  general  or  spreading  calamity. 

At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood,  .  .  . 
Shall  deluge  all.  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  137. 

II.  intrans.  To  suffer  a  deluge ;  be  deluged. 
[Bare.] 

I'd  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain, 
That  it  should  deluge  once  again. 

Marquis  of  Montrose,  Death  of  Charles  I. 

delul  (de-lol'),  n.  [Ar.]  A  female  dromedary. 
Also  written  deloul. 

Bedouins  bestriding  naked-backed  DeluXs,  and  clinging 
like  apes  to  the  hairy  humps. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  259. 

de  lunatico  iuquirendo  (de  lu-nat'i-ko  in-kwi- 
ren'do).  [L.,  of  investigating  a  lunatic:  de, 
of;  lunatico,  abl.  of  lunaticus,  a  lunatic  (see 
lunatic) ;  inquirendo,  abl.  ger.  of  inquirere,  in- 
quire, question,  investigate  (see  inquire).]  The 
old  title  of  the  writ  or  commission  (now  com- 
monly called  an  inquisition)  issued  formerly 
out  of  Chancery,  and  now  by  various  courts, 
appointing  commissioners  to  investigate,  with 
the  aid  of  a  jury,  the  mental  condition  of  a 
person  alleged  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  in  order 
that,  if  found  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs,  a  committee  may  be  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  them,  and  his  dealing  with  others 
who  might  impose  upon  him  be  interdicted. 

delundung  (de-lun'dung),  n.  The  native  name 
of  the  weasel-cat  or  linsang  (Prionodon  gra- 


Delundung,  or  Linsang  {Prionodoit gracilis'\. 

cilis)  of  Java  and  Malacca,  of  the  subfanuly 
PrionodontincB  and  family  Viverridce.  it  is  one  of 
the  civets,  but  has  no  scent-pouches.  It  is  beautifully 
spotted,  and  has  a  long  cylindrical  tail  and  a  slender  body. 
Also  delendung. 
delusion  (df-lii'zhon),  n.  [=  OP.  delusion  = 
Sp.  dilusion'=z  Fg.'delusao  =  It.  delusione,  <  L. 
delusio(n-),  <  deludere,  delude :  see  delude.]  1. 
The  act  of  deluding;  a  misleading  of  the  mind; 
deception. 

For  God  hath  justly  given  the  nations  up 

To  tliy  delusions.  Milton,  P.  E.,  i.  443. 

The  major's  good  judgment— that  is,  if  a  man  may  be 

said  to  have  good  judgment  who  is  under  the  influence  of 

love's  delusion.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deluded ;  false  impres- 
sion or  belief;  error  or  mistake,  especially  of  a 
fixed  natm^e :  as,  his  delusion  was  unconquer- 
able.    See  the  synonyms  below. 

God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie.  2  Thes.  ii.  11. 

Some  angry  power  cheats  with  rare  delusions 
My  credulous  sense.  . 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  3. 

I,  waking,  view'd  with  grief  the  rising  sun. 

And  fondly  mourn'd  the  dear  delusion  gone.  Prior. 

Of  all  the  delusions  against  which  history  and  historical 

geography  have  to  strive,  there  is  none  more  deeply  rooted 

than  the  notion  that  there  has  always  been  a  land  called 

Switzerland  and  a  people  called  the  Swiss. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  383. 

=Syn.  2.  Illusion,  Delusion, Hallucination.  As  nowtech- 
nically  used,  especially  by  the  best  authorities  in  medical 
jurisprudence,  illusion  signifies  a  false  mental  appear- 
ance or  conception  produced  by  an  external  cause  actmg 
through  the  senses,  the  falsity  of  wliich  is  capable  of  de- 
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tection  by  the  subject  of  it  by  examination  or  reasoning. 
Thus,  a  mirage,  or  the  momentary  belief  that  a  reflection 
in  a  mirror  is  a  real  object,  is  an  illusion.  A  delusion  is 
a  fixed  false  mental  conception,  occasioned  by  an  external 
object  acting  upon  the  senses,  but  not  capable  of  correc- 
tiou  or  removal  by  examination  or  reasoning.  Thus,  a 
fixed  belief  that  an  inanimate  object  is  a  livmg  person, 
that  all  one's  friends  are  conspiring  against  one,  that  all 
food  offered  is  poisoned,  and  the  like,  are  delusions.  A 
hallucination  is  a  false  conception  occasioned  by  internal 
condition  without  external  cause  or  aid  of  the  senses, 
such  as  imagining  that  one  hears  an  external  voice  when 
there  is  no  sound  to  suggest  such  an  idea.  If  a  person 
walking  at  twilight,  seeing  a  post,  should  believe  it  to  be 
a  spy  pursuing  him,  and  should  imagine  he  saw  it  move, 
this  would  be  an  illusion  ;  a  continuous  belief  that  every 
person  one  sees  is  a  spy  pursuing  one,  if  such  as  cannot 
be  removed  by  evidence,  is  a  delusion;  a  belief  that  one 
sees  such  spies  pursuing,  when  there  is  no  object  in  sight 
capable  of  suggesting  such  a  thought,  is  a  hallucination. 
Illusions  are  not  necessarily  indications  of  insanity ;  delu- 
sions and  hallucinations,  if  fixed,  are.  In  literary  and 
popular  use  an  illusion  is  an  unreal  appearance  presented 
in  any  way  to  the  bodily  or  the  mental  vision ;  it  is  often 
pleasing,  harmless,  or  even  useful.  The  word  delusion  ex- 
presses strongly  the  mei\^al  condition  of  the  person  who 
puts  too  great  faith  in  an  illusion  or  any  other  error:  he 
"  labors  under  a  delusion."  A  delusion  is  a  mental  en-or 
or  deception,  and  may  have  regard  to  things  actually  exist- 
ing, as  well  as  to  illusions.  Delusions  are  ordinarily  repul- 
sive and  discreditable,  and  may  even  be  mischievous.  We 
speak  of  the  illusions  of  fancy,  hope,  youth,  and  the  like, 
but  of  the  delitsioiis  of  a  fanatic  or  a  lunatic.  A  hallucina- 
tion is  the  product  of  an  imagination  disordered,  perhaps 
beyond  the  bounds  of  sanity ;  a  flighty  or  crazy  notion  or 
belief,  generally  of  some  degree  of  permanence ;  a  special 
aberration  of  heliet  as  to  some  specific  point :  the  central 
suggestion  in  the  word  is  that  of  the  groundlessness  of  the 
belief  or  opinion. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as 

a  magic  lantern  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the 

body.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

Dreams  or  illusions,  call  them  what  you  will. 

They  lift  us  from  the  commonplaoe  of  life 

To  better  things.  Longfellow,  Michael  Angelo. 

The  people  never  give  up  their  liberties  but  under  some 

delusion.  Burke,  Speech  at  County  Meeting  in  Bucks,  1784. 

Those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly.  Liberty  first  and 
Union  afterward.  D.  Webster,  Reply  to  Hayne. 

Mankind  would  be  subject  to  fewer  delusions  than  they 
are,  if  they  constantly  bore  in  mind  their  liability  to  false 
judgments  due  to  unusual  combinations,  either  artificial 
or  natural,  of  true  sensations. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  292. 

A  few  haZlucmaiions  about  a  subject  to  which  the  great- 
est clerks  have  been  generally  such  strangers  may  warrant 
us  to  dissent  from  his  opinion.  Boyle. 

delusional  (de-lii'zhon-al),  a.     [<  delusion  + 
-al.]     1.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  of 
the  nature  of  delusion. 
The  hitherto  recognized  delusional  insanities. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII,  644. 

2.  AfBicted  with  delusions :  as,  the  delusional 
insane. 

In  a  third  case  a  systematized  delusional  lunatic  had 
delusions  of  persecution.        Alien,  and  Neurol.,  IV.  462. 

delusionist  (de-lu'zhon-ist),  n.  [<  delusion  + 
-ist.]  One  who  causes  or  is  a  subject  of  delu- 
sion ;  a  deluding  or  deluded  person. 

The  principles  of  evidence  that  have  heretofore  com- 
manded the  world's  acceptance  make  no  distinction  in  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  testimony  for  different  varieties  of 
claims.  .  .  .  Under  this  feature  of  current  logic  delusion- 
ists  of  all  kinds  have  consistently  and  persistently  found 
refuge.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  332. 

delusive  (df-lu'siv),  a.  [=  Sp.  delusivo,  <  L.  as 
if  *delusivu's,  <  delusus,  pp.  of  deludere,  delude : 
see  delude.]  1.  Apt  to  delude;  causing  delu- 
sion ;  deceptive ;  beguiling :  as,  delusive  arts ; 
delusive  appearances. 

A  fox 
Stretched  on  the  earth,  with  fine  delusive  sleights. 
Mocking  a  gaping  crow.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1 

That  fond,  delusive,  happy,  transient  spell. 
That  hides  us  from  a  world  wherein  we  dwell. 

Crabbe,  Works,  VII.  209. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  delusion;  unreal;  imagi- 
nary.    [Kare.] 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fictitious,  or  delusive,  sensa- 
tion. A  sensation  must  exist  to  be  a  sensation,  and  if  it 
exists,  it  is  real  and  not  delusive. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  270. 
=Syn.  1.  ^&Q  fallacious  and  deceptive. 

delusi'vely  (de-lii'siv-^i),  adv.  In^  a  delusive 
manner ;  so  as  to  delude. 

delusi'veness  (de-Wsiv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  delusive ;  tendency  to  deceive. 

When  they  have  been  driven  out  by  opposite  evidence, 
.  .  .  then  indeed  we  may  discover  their  delusiveness. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  I.  i.  11. 

delusory  (df-lii'so-ri),  a.  [=  OP.  delusoire,  P. 
dilusoire  =  Sp.  It.  delusorio,  <  LL.  as  if  *deluso- 
rius,  <  delusor,  a  deceiver,  <  L.  deludere,  pp.  rf«- 
lusu^s,  deceive,  delude :  see  delude.]  Apt  to  de- 
ceive; deceptive;  delusive. 

These  delusory  false  pretences,  which  have  neith  er  truth 
nor  substance  in  them.     Prynne,  Histrio-Mastix,  II.  iv.  2. 


delu'Viet,  «.    See  diluiAe. 


delvanzene 

delvauxene,  delvauxite  (del-vd'zen,  -zit),  n. 
[lifter  the  Belgian  chemist  Delvaux.^  A  variety 
of  dufrenite  containing  a  large  excess  of  water. 

delve  (delv),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  delved  (pret.  for- 
merly dolve,  pp.  dolven),  ppr.  delving.  [<  ME. 
deh'en  (pret.  dalf,  dolve,  pp.  dolven),  <  AS.  delfan 
(pret.  dealf,  pi.  dulfon,  pp.  (ioi/e»)  =  OFries. 
delva  =  D.  dewe»,  dig,  =  OS.  bi-delblum  =  OHG. 
bi-telban,  hviry.'i  I.  ft-aiw.  1.  To  dig;  turnup 
or  excavate  with  a  spade  or  some  other  tool. 
Do  delve  up  smal  the  moolde  of  every  roote. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  77. 

Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  thrashing-floor. 

Dryden. 

2t.  To  bury. 

Salamon  for  this  cause  made  It  to  be  taken  vp  and  doluen 
depe  in  the  grounde.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 

II.  intrans.   1.   To  practise  digging;  labor 
with  the  spade. 

The  common  people  .  .  .  doe  dig  and  ddve  with  unde- 

fatigable  toyle.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  216. 

When  Adam  ddv'd  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ?  Old  rime. 

Ever  of  her  lie  thought  when  he  delved  in  the  soil  of  his 

garden.  Lmigfellow,  Miles  Standish,  viil. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  carry  on  laborious  or  con- 
tinued research  or  investigation,  as  one  digging 
for  hidden  treasure. 

Not  in  the  cells  where  frigid  learning  delves 
In  Aldine  folios  mouldering  on  their  shelves. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poetry. 

He  remained  satisfied  with  himself  to  the  last,  delving 

in  his  own  mine.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Kev.,  II.  26. 

delve  (delv),  n.  [<  ME.  delve;  the  same  word  as 
«fei/l,  q.  V. ;  from  the  verb.]  If.  A  place  dug 
or  hoUowed  out;  a  pitfall;  &  ditch;  a  den;  a 
cave. 

In  delves  deepe  is  sette  tliair  [almonds']  appetite, 
Thaire  magnitude  a  larger  lande  requireth. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  67. 
It  is  a  darksome  delve  farre  under  ground. 

,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  20. 


2.  That  which  is  dug  out :  as,  a  delve  of  coals 
(a  certain  quantity  of  coal  dug  from  a  mine). 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
delver  (del'vSr),  n.     ['<  MB.  delvere,  <  AS.  del- 
fere,  a  digger,  <  delfan,  dig:  see  delve.]     1. 
One  who  digs  with  or  as  if  with  a  spade. 
It  is  so  goode  that  in  the  blossomynge 
She  wol  not  lese  a  floure  that  forth  is  brought. 
The  delver  is  to  help  her  with  delvynge. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  87. 
He  turned  and  looked  as  keenly  at  her 
As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  patient  and  laborious  inves- 
tigator. 
delving  (del'ving),  n.     1.  Digging.— 2.  Figu- 
ratively, search;  laborious  investigation;  re- 
search. 

It  was  no  ordinary  delving  which  struck  into  the  dis- 
persed veins  of  the  dim  and  dark  mine  of  our  history. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  279. 

demagnetization  (de-mag"net-i-za'shon),  n. 
[<  demagnetize  +  -ation.']  1.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  depriving  of  magnetic  polarity. — 3. 
In  mesmerism,  the  act  of  restoring  a  person  in 
the  mesmeric  trance  to  a  normal  state  of  con- 
sciousness ;  demesmerization. 
Also  spelled  demagnetisation. 

demagnetize  (de-mag'net-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  demagnetized,  ppr.  demagnetizing.  [<  de- 
T^riy.  +  magnetize."]  1.  To  deprive  of  magnet- 
ic polarity. 

A  thunder-storm  demagnetized  .the  compass  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  ship  Wren,  in  which  I  was  then  a  midship- 
man. W.  C.  Russell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xxix. 
The  induction  of  a  magnet  on  itself  always  tends  to  di- 
minish the  magnetisation,  and  acts  like  a  demagnetising 
force.             Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  386. 

2.  To  demesmerize ;  restore  from  a  mesmerized 
state  to  normal  consciousness. 

Also  spelled  demagnetise. 
demagogic,  demagogical  (dem-a-goj'ik,  -i-kal), 
a.  [=  F.  dSmagogique  =  Sp.  demagdgico  =  Pg. 
demagogicoy  (cf .  D.  G.  demagogisch  =  Dan.  Sw. 
demagogisk),  <  Or.  SrniayuyiKdg,  of  or  fit  for  a 
demagogue,  <  S-qjmyuydg,  a  demagogue :  see  dema- 
gogue.] Eelating  to  or  like  a  demagogue ;  given 
to  pandering  to  the  rabble  from  self-interest. 

Demagogic  leaders  from  South  Gennany  stumped  the 
province  and  stirred  up  the  people.   Lowe,  Bismarck,  1. 363. 

demagogism,  demagoguism  (dem'a-gog-izm), 
n.  [?  demagogite  4-  -ism.]  The  practices  and 
principles  of  a  demagogue ;  a  pandering  to  the 
multitude  for  selfish  ends. 

There  has  been  nothing  of  Cleon,  still  less  of  Strepsia- 
des  striving  to  underbid  him  in  demagogism;  tq  be  found 
in  the  public  utterances  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  176. 
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demagogue  (dem'a-gog),  n.  [<  F.  demagogue 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  deniagogo  =  D.  demagoog  =  Gr. 
Dan.  Sw.  demagog  =  Buss,  demagogy,,  <  NL. 
demagogus,  <  Gr.  SrifiayoydQ,  a  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple, <  Sijiiog,  the  people,  the  populace,  -I-  ayuy6q, 
a  leader,  <  ayeiv,  lead:  see  agent,  act.]  1.  His- 
torically, a  leader  of  the  people ;  a  person  who 
sways  the  people  by  oratory  or  persuasion. 

Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  though  each  of  them  a  leader, 
or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a  demagogue,  in  a  popular  state, 
yet  seem  to  differ  in  their  practice.  Swift. 

All  the  popular  jealousies  and  alarms  at  regal  authority 
would  have  been  excited  by  demagogues  in  the  senate  as 
well  as  in  the  comitia ;  for  there  are  in  all  nations  aristo- 
cratical  demagogues  as  well  as  democratical. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  624. 

2.  An  unprincipled  popular  orator  or  leader; 
one  who  endeavors  to  curry  favor  with  the  peo- 
ple or  some  particular  portion  of  them  by  pan- 
dering to  their  prejudices  or  wishes,  or  by  play- 
ing on  their  ignorance  or  passions ;  specifical- 
ly, an  unprincipled  political  agitator ;  one  who 
seeks  to  obtain  political  power  or  the  further- 
ance of  some  sinister  purpose  by  pandering  to 
the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  the  populace. 

A  plausible  insignificant  word,  in  the  mouth  of  an  ex- 
pert demagogue,  is  a  dangerous  and  deceitful  weapon. 

South,  Works,  II.  ix. 
To  lessen  the  hopes  of  usurping  demagogues,  we  must 
enlighten,  animate,  and  combine  the  spirit  of  freemen. 
Ames,  Works,  II.  273. 

The  doctrine  of  State  rights  can  be  so  handled  by  an 
adroit  demagogv£  as  easily  to  confound  the  distinction  be- 
tween liberty  and  lawlessness  in  the  minds  of  ignorant 
persons.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  169. 

demagoguery  (dem'argog-e-ri),  n.  [<  dema- 
gogue +  -ery.]  Action  characteristic  of  a  dema- 
gogue; demagogism. 

An  element  of  demagoguery  tampered  with  the  Irish 
vote  in  the  person  of  Jerry,  nominally  porter. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  258. 

demagoguism,  n.    See  demagogism. 

demagogy  (dem'a-goj-i),  n.  [=  G.  demagogie 
=  Dan.  Sw.  demagogi,  <  F.  demagogie  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  demagogia,  <  Gr.  djj/iayayla,  <  dri/nayoyd;,  a  dem- 
agogue :  see  demagogue.]    Demagogism. 

American  demagogy  .  .  .  devotes  more  efforts  to  con- 
vincing .  .  .  the  public  conscience  than  to  enlightening 
the  public  mind  upon  the  economic  or  sociological  bear- 
ings of  the  [Chinese]  question.     N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  606. 

demain  (de-man'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  de- 
maine,  demean,  demeasne,  demesne  (the  last  be- 
ing the  spelling  now  usual);  <  ME.  demayn, 
demaine,  demeine,  demeyne,  demeigne,  <  OF.  de- 
maine,  demeine,  demagne,  demoine,  power,  do- 
minion, a  var.  of  domaine  (whence  the  other  E. 
form  domain),  <  L.  dominium,  right  of  owner- 
ship, power,  dominion:  see  domain  and  de- 
mesne, doublets  of  demain,  and  see  dominion, 
damage.]     If.  Power;  dominion. 

There  finde  I  now  that  every  creature 
Somtime  a  yere  hath  love  in  his  demaine. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  349. 

That  al  the  worlde  weelded  in  his  [Alexander's]  demeyne. 
Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  676. 

2t.  Same  as  domain. — 3.  Same  as  demesne. 

Come,  take  possession  of  this  wealthy  place. 
The  Earth's  sole  glory :  take,  (deer  SonJ  to  thee 
This  Farm's  demains,  leaue  the  Chief  right  to  me. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 
You  know 
How  narrow  our  demeans  are,  and,  what's  more, 
...  we  hardly  can  subsist. 

Massinger,  The  Picture,  1.  1. 

In  his  demain  (or  demesne)  as  of  fee,  in  old  Eng.  law, 
the  technical  expression  for  an  estate  of  fee  simple  m  pos- 
session. 

In  England  there  is  no  Land  (that  of  the  Crown  only 
excepted)  which  is  not  held  of  a  Superiour ;  for  all  depend 
either  mediately  or  immediately  on  the  Crown  :  So  that 
when  a  Man  in  Pleading  would  signify  his  Lands  to  be  his 
own,  he  says,  That  he  is  or  was  seized  or  possessed  thereof 
in  his  Demaine  as  of  Fee  ;  whereby  he  means,  that  altho' 
his  Land  be  to  him  and  his  Heirs  for  ever,  yet  it  is  not 
true  Demaine,  but  depending  upon  a  Superiour  Lord. 

E.  Phillips,  1706. 

demaine^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  demain. 

demaine^t)  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  demean^. 

demand  (de-mand'),  1).  [Early  mod.  E.  also  de- 
maund;  <  "ME.  *demanden  (not  found,  but  the 
noun  occurs),  <  OF.  demander,  F.  dema/iider  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  demandar  =  It.  demandare,  <  ML. 
demandare,  demand,  L.  give  in  charge,  Intrust, 
<  de,  away,  +  ma.ndare,  intrust,  commit :  see 
mandate,  and  cf.  command,  remand.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  ask  or  require  as  by  right  or  authority, 
or  as  that  to  which  one  has  some  valid  claim ; 
lay  claim  to;  exact:  as,  parents  demand  obedi- 
ence ;  what  price  do  you  demand  ? 

Ne  ought  demaunds  but  that  we  loving  bee, 
As  he  himself e  hath  lov'd  us  afore-hand. 

Spenser,  Heavenly  Love. 


demand 

The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought ;  'tia  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 
We  demand  of  superior  men  that  the^  be  superior  in  this 
—  that  the  mind  and  the  virtue  shall  give  their  verdict  in 
their  day,  and  accelerate  so  far  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. Emerson,  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

2.  To  ask  or  interrogate  by  authority  or  in  a 
formal  manner.     [Now  rare.] 

The  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  were  beaten, 
and  demanded.  Wherefore  have  ye  not  fulfilled  your  task 
in  making  brick?  Ex.  v.  14. 

Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil, 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnar'd  my  soul  and  body  ? 

5Aat.,OtheUo,  v.  2. 
He  was  demanded,  if  he  were  of  the  same  opinion  he 
had  been  in  about  the  petition  or  remonstrance. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 325. 
And  Guinevere  .  .  .  desii'ed  his  name,  and  sent 
Her  maiden  to  demand  it  of  the  dwarf, 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  To  ask  for  with  insistence  or  urgency ;  make 
a  positive  requisition  for;  exact  as  a  tribute  or 
a  concession :  as,  the  thief  demanded  my  purse. 

And  when  all  things  were  ready,  the  people  with  shouts 

demaunded  the  Sacrifice,  which  vsually  was  accustomed  for 

the  health  of  their  Nation.    Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  668. 

A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before. 

That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth. 

For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  1. 1. 

4.  To  call  for;  require  as  necessary  or  useful: 
as,  the  execution  of  this  work  demands  great 
care. 

All  that  fashion  demands  Is  composure  and  self -content, 
Emerson,  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  131. 

Sacrifices  are  not  accomplished  simply  because  occa- 
sions demand  them.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  S06, 

5.  In  law,  to  summon  to  court :  as,  being  de- 
manded, he  does  not  come.=Syn.  1  and  2.  Request, 
Beg,  etc.    See  askl. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a  demand;  inquire  per- 
emptorily; ask. 

The  spldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him,  saying.  And 
what  shall  we  do  ?  Luke  iii.  14. 

demand  (de-mand'),  n.  [<  ME.  demande,  de- 
maunde,  <  OF.  demande,  F.  demande  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  demanda  =  It.  dimanda,  a  demand;  from 
the  verb.]  1 .  An  asking  for  or  a  claim  made  by 
virtue  of  a  right  or  supposed  right  to  the  thing 
sought;  an  authoritative  claim;  an  exaction: 
as,  the  demands  of  one's  creditors. 

He  will  give  you  audience :  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just. 
You  shall  enjoy  them.         Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  1. 

He  that  has  the  confidence  to  turn  his  wishes  into  de- 
mands will  be  but  a  little  way  from  thinking  he  ought  to 
obtain  them.  Locke. 

2.  Aninsistent  asking  or  requisition;  exaction 
without  reference  to  right :  as,  the  demands  of 
a  blackmailer. — 3.  That  which  is  demanded  or 
required;  something  claimed,  exacted,  or  ne- 
cessary :  as,  what  are  your  demands  upon  the 
estate?  the  demands  upon  one's  time;  the  de- 
mands of  nature. 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  not  caused  by  their  hav- 
ing little  as  compared  with  the  rich  ;  but  by  their  having 
little  as  compared  with  the  simplest  demands  of  human 
nature.  W.  H.  Mallock,  Social  Equality,  p.  208. 

4.  The  state  of  being  in  request  or  sought  af- 
ter; requisition;  call. 

In  1678  came  forth  a  second  edition  [of  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress  "]  with  additions ;  and  then  the  demand  became 
immense.  Macaulay,  John  Bunyan. 

Specifically  —  5.  la.  polit.  eeon.,  the  desire  to 
purchase  and  possess,  coupled  with  the  power 
of  purchasing:  sometimes  technically  called 
effectual  demand:  as,  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand;  there  is  no  demand  for  pig-iron. 

Adam  Smith,  who  introduced  the  expression  efectvM 
demand,  employed  it  to  denote  the  demand  of  those  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  give  for  the  commodity  what  he 
calls  its  natural  price :  that  is,  the  price  which  will  cnatjie 
it  to  be  permanently  produced  and  brought  to  market. 
J.  5.  3fUl,  PoL  Econ.,  III.  ii.  §  3. 

I  would  therefore  define  .  .  .  Demand  slb  the  ieme  tor 
commodities  or  services,  seeking  its  end  by  an  offer  or 
general  purchasing  power.      Cairns,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  u.  §  '• 

6.  In  law:  (a)  The  right  to  claim  anything 
from  another  person,  whether  founded  on  con- 
tract or  tort,  or  superior  right  of  property,  (o) 
The  asking  ot  seekingfor  what  is  due  or  olaimea 
as  due,  ei&er  expressly  by  words,  or  by  impli- 
cation, as  by  seizure  of  goods  or  entry  mto 
lands.— 7.  Inquiry;  question;  interrogation. 

Than  they  axed  hym  many  demaundes,  but  h^ '^°!,'|f 
speke  no  more.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  m- 

The  good  Anchises  raised  him  with  his  hand. 
Who,  thus  encouraged,  answered  our  (fernowl, 

Dryden,  Mneii,ia. 

Alternative  demand.  See  o!*erjia(iw.-Demandand 
supply,  in  polit.  econ. ,  the  relation  between  the  asaie  w 


demand 

■ell  and  that  to  buy,  or  between  those  things  of  exchange- 
able value  which  are  for  sale  and  those  which  can  be  pur- 
chased :  used  most  commonly  in  the  expression  law  of 
demand  and  supply,  the  law  that  as  the  demand  for  a 
given  commodity  increases,  or  while  the  demand  remains 
Ihe  same  the  supply  falls  off,  the  price  of  that  commodity 
rises ;  and  as  the  demand  falls  off,  or  the  supply  increases 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  demand,  the  price 
falls. 

Demand  and  supply  govern  the  value  of  all  things 
which  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased. 

J.  S.  Mitt,  Pol.  Econ.,  III.  iii.  §  2. 
Demand  note,  a  note  payable  on  demand— that  is,  on 
presentation ;  specifically,  in  the  financial  history  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  notes  which  composed  the  issue 
of  160,000,000  of  paper  money  authorized  by  a  law  enacted 
by  Congress  in  July,  1861,  for  that  purpose.— ElTeotual 
demand,  in  polit.  econ.  See  6.— In  demand,  in  request ; 
much  sought  after  or  courted  :  as,  these  goods  are  in  de- 
numd;  his  company,  is  in  great  demand. —  On  demand, 
on  being  claimed ;  on  presentation :  as,  a  bill  payable  on 
demand;  all  checks  are  payable  on  d&mxmd. 

demandable  (df-m&n'da-bl),  a.  [<  demand  + 
-a6/e.]  That  may  be  demanded,  claimed,  ask- 
ed for,  or  required:  as,  payment  is  demandable 
at  the  expiration  of  the  credit. 
demandant  (df-man'dant),  n.  [<  P.  deman- 
dant (=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  demandamte),yTpv.  of  de- 
mander,  demand:  see  detnand.']  In.  law,  one 
who  demands ;  the  plaintiff  in  a  real  action  (so 
called  because  he  demands  something);  any 
plaintiff. 

demander  (de-man'd6r),  n.  [<  demand  +  -erl. 
Cf.  r.  d^mandeur  =  Pr.  demandaire,  demanda- 
dor  =  Sp.  Pg.  demandador  =  It.  dimandatore.'] 
One  who  demands. 

Yet,  to  so  fair  and  courteous  a  demander. 
That  promises  compassion,  at  worst  pity, 
I  will  relate  a  little  of  my  story. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Captain,  il.  1. 

demandress  (de-ma,n'dres),  ».  [<  demander  + 
-ess.]    In  law,  a  female  demandant. 

demantoid  (de-man'toid),  n.  [<  G-.  demant, 
diamant,  diamond,  +  -oid.']  A  light-green  to 
emerald-green  variety  of  garnet,  found  in  the 
Ural  mountains.  It  is  transparent  and  of  bril- 
liant luster,  and  is  classed  as  a  gem. 

demarcate  (df-mar'kat),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
demarcated,  ppr.  demarcating.  [<  NL.  *demar- 
eatus,  pp.  of  *demarcare,  mark  off,  set  the 
bounds  of:  see  demarh.l  1.  To  mark  oft  from 
adjoining  land  or  territory;  set  the  limits  or 
boundaries  of. 

The  thoughtful  critics  argue  that  it  was  a  mistake  for 
us  to  demarcate  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  for  by  so  do- 
ing we  have  defined  and  increased  our  responsibilities. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  477. 

2.  To  determine  the  relative  limits  of;  sepa- 
rate or  clearly  discriminate. 

Matter  and  motion,  force  and  cause,  have  also  their 
transcendental  elements,  and  it  is  the  province  of  meta- 
physics to  demarcate  these  from  the  known  and  knowable 
elements.     O.  H.  Lewes,  Frobs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  §  43. 

demarcation  (de-mar-ka'shon),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten demarkation;  <  P.  demarcation  =  Sp.  de- 
mareadon  =  Pg.  demarcacao  =  It.  demarcasione, 
<  NL.  *demarcatio(n-),  <  *demarcare,  set  the 
bounds  of:  see  demarcate,  demark.']  1.  The  act 
of  marking  off  limits  or  boundaries;  determi- 
nation by  survey  of  the  line  of  separation 
between  adjoining  lands  or  territories;  delimi- 
tation: as,  the  demarcation  of  the  frontiers. 

The  Kussian  ministers  proposed  that,  before  proceeding 
to  actual  demarcation,  we  should  settle  with  them  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  cardinal  points  upon  which  the  joint 
commission  should  work.        Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  6. 

2.  In  general,  the  act  of  determining  the  rela- 
tive limits  or  extent  of  anything;  separation^ 
discrimination. 

The  speculative  line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience 
ought  to  end  and  resistance  must  begin,  ia  faint,  obscure, 
and  not  easily  definable.  Burke,  Eev.  in  rrance. 

demarch^t  (de-march'),  ».  [<  F.  d&marehe, 
gait,  walk,  step,  a  step  taken  with  the  object 
of  securing  anything,  <  OP.  demarcher,  march, 
walk,  advance,  <  <te-  +  marclier,  march:  see 
marcifi.']  March;  excursion;  manner  of  pro- 
ieeding. 

Imagination  enlivens  reason  in  its  most  extravagant 
demarches.  London  Journal,  1721. 

demarche  (de'mark),  n.    [<  L.  demarehns,  <  Grr. 

S^jiapxoc,  <  S^fiog,  a  district,  dome,  +  &px"'^, 

rule.  ]    1 .  The  ruler  or  magistrate  of  an  ancient 

'  Attic  deme.— 2.  The  mayor  of  a  modern  Greek 

town. 

demark  (de-mark'),  v.  t.  [<  P.  demarquer  = 
Sp.  Pg.  demarear  =  It.  demarcare,  <  NL.  *de- 
mareare,  mark  off,  set  the  bounds  of,  bound,  < 
L.  de,  off,  +  ML.  marcare,  mark,  <  marca,  bound, 
mark,  march :  see  mark\  marchX.']  To  mark 
off;  fix  the  limits  or  boundaries  of;  demarcate. 

demarkation,  n.    See  demarcation. 
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demateriaUzation  (de-ma-te"ri-al-i-za'shon), 
n.  [<  dematerialize  +  -atiori.']  1.  The  act  of  de- 
materializing,  or  divesting  of  material  qualities. 

Miss  Jemima's  dowry  .  .  .  would  aufflce  to  prevent  that 
gradual  process  of  demateriaiisation  which  the  lengthened 
diet  upon  minnows  and  sticklebacks  had  already  made 
apparent  in  the  fine  and  slow-evanishmg  form  of  the 
philosopher.  Bulwer,  My  Novel,  iii.  17. 

2.  In  mod.  spiritualism,  the  alleged  act  or  pro- 
cess of  dissolving  and  vanishing  after  materi- 
alization (which  see). 

Also  spelled  demateriaiisation. 
dematerialize  (de-ma-te'ri-al-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dematerialized,  ppr.  demateriaUning.  [=  P. 
dSmat&riaUser ;  as  de-  priv.  -I-  materialize.'^  I. 
trans.  To  divest  of  material  qualities  or  char- 
acteristics. 

Dematerializinn  matter  by  stripping  it  of  everything 
which  ...  has  distinguished  matter.  MUman. 

II,  intrans.  In  mod.  spiritualism,  to  dissolve 
and  disappear,  as  alleged,  after  materializa- 
tion. 

If  he  [the  ghost]  ever  "materialized,"  he  was  careful  to 
dematerialize  again  before  any  one  could  get  a  sample  of 
his  beautiful  work.  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  410. 

-Also  spelled  dematerialise. 

Dematiea,  Dematiei  (dem-a-ti'e-e,  -i),  n.  pi. 
[Nil., <.Dematium  +  -ew,  -ei.]  The largestfamily 
of  hyphomycetous  fungi.  The  mycelium  is  usually 
abundant,  fuscous  or  black,  and  somewhat  rigid.  The 
fertile  hyphse  and  conidia  are  typically  colored  like  the 
mycelium,  though  either,  but  not  both,  may  be  hyaline. 
Conidia  are  borne  at  tlie  top  or  aides  of  the  fertile  hyphse, 
and  are  septate  in  a  majority  of  the  species.  Many  spe- 
cies grow  on  dead  wood  and  other  organic  matter ;  but 
many  also  grow  on  living  plants,  in  some  cases  causing 
serious  injury  to  crops.  Some  are  known  to  be  conidial 
forms  of  ascomycetous  fungi.  These  fungi  are  popularly 
called  black  molds. 

Dematium  (de-mat'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
defianov,  dim.  of  6i/ia(T-),  a  bundle,  a  bend,  < 
Sieiv,  tie,  bind.]  A  small  genus  or  J)emaUece, 
in  which  the  conidia  are  borne  in  chains  on 
the  sides  of  the  fertile  hyphse. 

demayf  (de-ma'),  v.  i.  [ME.  demayen,  var.  of 
desmayen,  dismay:  see  dismay.']  To  be  dis- 
mayed; fear. 

Dere  dame,  to  day  demay  yow  neuer. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  L  470. 

demayne^t,  n.    See  demcdn,  demesne. 

demayne^t,  n.    Same  as  demeanK 

demeH  (dem),  v.  An  obsolete  (Middle  Eng- 
lish) form  of  deem^.    Cliaucer. 

deme^  (dem),  n.     [<  Grr.  eSsy/wf,  a  district,  the 
people.]     1.  A  subdivision  of  ancient  Attica 
and  of  modem  Greece;  a  township. 
The  eponymous  hero  of  a  dems  in  Attica.  Grote. 

Eleuais  was  the  only  Attic  deme  which  (perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  its  sacred  character)  was  allowed  by  Athens  to 
coin  money.  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  328. 

2.  In  zool.:  (a)  The  tertiary  or  higher  indi- 
vidual resulting  from  the  aggregate  integra- 
tion of  merides  (see  meris) ;  a  zooid.  (6)  Any 
undifferentiated  aggregate  of  plastids  or  mo- 
nads.   See  extract. 

The  term  colony,  corm,  or  deme  may  indifferently  be  ap- 
plied to  these  aggregates  of  primary,  secondary,  tertiary, 
or  quaternary  order  which  are  not,  however,  integrated 
into  a  whole.  Enxsyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  843. 

demeanl  (de-men'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  demenen,  de- 
meynen,  dema/ynen,  demanen,  <  OP.  demener, 
deminer,  demaner,  demoner,  drive,  push,  lead, 
guide,  conduct,  manage,  employ,  direct,  do,  P. 
dimener,  refl.,  throw  one's  self  about,  stir, 
struggle,  =  Pr.  demenar  =  It.  dimtnare,  <  ML. 
as  if  *demiMare,  conduct,  <  de,  down,  away,  + 
minare,  lead,  L,  '  " 
en:  see  menace, 
conduct. 

After  that  the  swymming  oil  doo  gete 
Into  sum  thing  with  f etheres  faire  and  clene. 
And  in  sum  goodly  vessel  it  demene. 

Palladius,  Huabondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 
And  what  ye  think  that  I  shall  do  trewly. 
In  this  mater  demeane  me  as  ye  list. 

Generydes  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  788. 

2t.  To  conduct;  manage;  control;  exercise;  do. 
Is  it  not  a  grete  mischaunce. 
To  let  a  f  oole  hav  govemaunce 
Of  thing  that  he  cannot  demeyne? 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  959. 

How  doth  the  youthful  general  demean 
Hia  actions  in  these  fortunes? 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  i.  2. 

Our  obdurat  clergy  have  with  violence  demean'd  the 
matter.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  45. 

3.  Eeflexively,  to  behave ;  carry;  conduct. 
And  loke  ye  demene  yow  so,  that  noon  knowe  what  wey 

we  ahull  ride.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  381. 

The  king  could  not  be  induced  to  patronize  the  design, 
and  promised  only  a  connivance  in  it  so  long  as  they  de- 
meaned themselves  peaceably.      Everett,  Orations,  I,  220. 


J.  drive,  deponent  minari,  threat- 
\e,mine^.']     If.  To  lead;  guide; 


dement 

demean^t  (de-men'),  n.  [Also  archaically  de- 
mayne;  <  demean^,  v.;  cf.  mien.']  1.  Dealing; 
management;  treatment. 

AH  the  vile  demeane  and  usage  bad 
With  which  he  had  those  two  so  ill  bestad. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  18. 

Seeke  ...  to  winne  fauour  and  liking  of  the  people,  by 
gifts  and  friendly  demeane  towards  them. 

HaJcluyt's  Voyages,  I.  434. 

2.  Mien;  demeanor;  behavior;  conduct. 

Then,  turning  to  the  Palmer,  he  gan  spy 
■Where  at  hia  feet,  with  soiTowfuU  demayne 
And  deadly  hew,  an  armed  corae  did  lye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  23. 

You  sewers,  carvers,  ushers  of  the  court, 
Sirnamed  gentle  for  your  fair  demean. 
Here  I  do  take  of  you  my  last  farewell. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Woman-Hater,  ill.  3. 

With  grave  demean  and  solemn  vanity. 

West,  On  Travelling. 

demean^  (de-men'),  v.  t.  [Improp.  <  de-  + 
mean^,  base;  orig.  a  misuse  of  demean^."]  To 
debase;  lower;  lower  the  dignity  or  standing 
of ;  bemean.  [This  is  in  origin  a  misuse  of  demeanl  by 
association  with  the  adj  ective  mean^.  Being  thus  illegiti- 
mate in  origin  and  inconvenient  in  use,  from  its  tendency 
to  be  confused  with  demeanl  in  its  proper  sense,  the  word 
is  avoided  by  scrupulous  writers.    See  bemean^.] 

You  base,  scurrilous  old — but  I  won't  derman  myself  by 
naming  what  you  are.  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  3. 

It  was  of  courae  Mrs.  Sedley's  opinion  that  her  son 
would  demean  himself  by  a  marriage  with  an  artist's  daugh- 
ter. Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  vi. 

demean^t,  n.  [Var.  of  demain,  demesne,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  demain. 

demeanancet  (df-me'nans),  n.  [<  demean^  + 
-ance.']    Demeanor;  beliavior. 

demeanant-f,  a.  [ME.  demenaunt,  <  OP.  deme- 
nant,  ppr.  of  demener,  manage,  conduct,  de- 
mean: see  demean^  and  -am<l.]  Carrying  on 
business;  trading;  dealing. 

That  no  citezen  resident  withyn  the  cite  and  dcTnenaunt, 
havynge  eny  i>roteccyon,  or  beynge  outlawed  or  acursed, 
here  non  office  wtyn  this  cite. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  393. 

demeaningt  (de-me'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  demening ; 
verbal  n.  of  demean^,  v.  ]    Demeanor ;  behavior. 

He  was  wild  In  all  his  demening, 
Vnto  the  tynie  he  drew  to  more  sadnesse ; 
Thanne  afterward  he  was  withoute  f eyning 
A  nobyll  knyght.       Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1345. 

demeanor,  demeanour  (de-me'nor), «.  [Prop., 
as  in  early  mod.  E.,  demeanure,  <  MJE.  demenure, 
<  demenen,  E.  demean^,  +  -ure,  E.  -our,  -or.]  If. 
Conduct;  management;  treatment. 

God  commita  the  managing  ao  great  a  trust  .  .  .  wholly 
to  the  demeanMtr  of  every  grown  man.  Milton. 

2.  Behavior;  carriage;  bearing;  deportment: 
as,  decent  demeanor ;  sad  demeanor. 

This  King  Athore  was  a  goodly  personage,  higher  by  a 
foot  and  a  halfe  then  any  of  the  French,  representing  a 
kinde  of  Maiestie  and  grauitie  in  his  demeanure. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  771. 

The  men,  as  usual,  liked  her  artless  kindness  and  simple, 
refined  demeanour.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

A  lad  who  has,  to  a  degree  that  excites  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, the  character  and  demeanour  of  an  intelligent 
man  of  mature  age,  will  probably  be  that,  and  nothing 
more,  all  his  life. 

Whately,  Bacon's  Essay,  "Youth  and  Age." 

=Syn.  2.  Conduct,  Deportment,  etc.  (see  behavior),  man- 
ner, mien,  bearing,  air. 

demeanuret,  «•    See  demeanor. 

demembert  (de-mem'ber),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  demem- 
hren,  <  ML.  demembrare,  deprive  of  a  limb  or 
of  the  limbs  (equiv.  to  dismemhrare,  >  OP.  des- 
membrer,  P.  d4membrer :  see  dismember),  <  L.  de- 
priv.  -1-  membrum,  member.]     To  dismember. 

demembered  (de-mem'b6rd),  a.  [<  demember 
+  -ed^.  Cf .  P.  d4membr4,  pp.  of  dimembrer,  dis- 
member: see  dismember,]    In  Tier.,  same  as  de- 


demembration  (de-mem-bra'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
demembratio(n-),  <  demembrare,  deprive  of  a 
limb :  see  demember.]  In  Scots  law,  the  offense 
of  maliciously  cutting  off  or  otherwise  separat- 
ing any  limb  or  member  from  the  body  of  an- 
other. 

d6membr6  (da-mon'bra),  a.  [P.,  pp.  of  demem- 
brer,  dismember:  see  dismember,  and  cf.  demem- 
bration.]   In  her.,  same  as  dismembered. 

demenauntt,  a.    Same  as  demeanant. 

demency  (de'men-si),  n.  [<  P.  demence  =  Sp. 
Pg.  demeneia  =  ft.  demenzia,  <  L.  dementia,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  dementia.     [Bare.] 

dement  (de-menf),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  dSment  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.'demente,  <  L.  demen(t-)s,  out  of  one's 
mind,  mad,  demented,  <  de-  priv.  -I-  men{t-)s, 
mind:  see  mental.]  I.  a.  Out  of  one's  mind; 
insane ;  demented.    J.  H.  Newman. 


dement 

H.  H.  A  demented  person;  one  affected  by 
loss  of  mental  capacity. 

It  was  difficult  to  keep  his  sensitive  patients  from  com- 
ing on  a  group  of  dements  in  their  daily  walks. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VII.  500. 

The  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  that  converts 
a  man  of  giant  intellect  into  a  maniac  or  a  dement  beyond 
the  hope  of  cure,  also  irreparably  ruins  the  soul,  which, 
we  are  told,  never  dies.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  3. 

dement  (de-menf),  iJ-  t.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  dementar 
=  It.  dementare,  <  L.  demeniare,  drive  mad,  make 
mad,  also,  like  dementire,  be  mad,  rave,  <  de- 
men{t-)s,  mad,  out  of  one's  mind:  see  dement, 
a.  ]  To  bring  into  a  state  of  dementia ;  destroy 
the  mind  of. 

I  dug  eagerly,  and  now  and  then  caught  myself  actually 
looking  ...  for  the  fancied  treasure,  the  vision  of  which 
had  demented  my  unfortimate  companion. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  62. 

Do  not  the  gods  dement  those  whom  they  mean  to  de- 
stroy? Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  259. 

dementate  (df-men'tat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dementated,  pp'r.  dementating.  [<  L.  dementatus, 
pp.  of  dementare,  make  mad:  see  dement.']  To 
make  mad  or  insane ;  dement.     [Rare.] 

Many  Antichrists  and  heretics  were  abroad,  many  sprung 
up  since,  many  now  present,  and  will  be  to  the  world's 
end,  to  dernentate  men's  minds. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  623. 

dementate  (de-men'tat),  a.  [<  L.  dementatus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]     Demented;  mad. 

Arise,  thou  dementate  sinner,  and  come  to  judgement. 
Hammond,  Works,  IV.  522. 

dementation  (de-men-ta'shon),  n.  [<  demen- 
tate +  -ion.]  The  act  of  making  demented. 
[Rare.] 

Supposing  the  distemper  under  command  from  breaking 
out  into  any  other  sins  besides  its  own  dementation  or 
stupidity.  Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  512. 

demented  (de-men'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  dement,  v. 
Cf.  dement,  a.]  Having  lost  the  normal  use  of 
the  reason;  insane;  specifically,  afflicted  with 
or  characterized  by  dementia. 

Demented  persons  are  generally  quiet  and  inactive. 

Pritchard. 
dementedness  (de-men'ted-nes),  n.     The  state 
of  being  demented. 

It  is  named  by  Pinel  dementia  or  d^mence,  demented- 
ness. Pritchard,  Cyc.  Pract.  Med. 

dementia  (de-men'shia),  n.  [<  L.  dementia, 
madness,  insanity,  <  Remen{t-)s,  mad,  insane: 
see  dement,  a.  Gt.  amentia.']  An  extremely  low 
condition  of  the  mental  function;  profound 
general  mental  incapacity,  it  may  be  congenital 
(idiocy)  or  acquired.  Acquired  dementia  may  be  a  primary 
insanity,  or  it  may  form  the  final  stage  of  mania  or  melan- 
cholia.—Acute  primary  dementia,  a  form  of  temporai-y 
and  often  extreme  dementia  occurring  in  the  young,  usu- 
ally before  the  twentieth  year,  and  more  often  in  girls  than 
in  boys,  aecompauied  by  general  physical  exhaustion,  and 
ensuing  on  conditions  likely  to  produce  exhaustion,  such 
as  scanty  or  improper  food,  rapid  growth,  overwork,  or 
dissipation.  The  prospect  of  complete  recovery  imder 
proper  treatment  is  very  good.  — Dementia  paralytica,  a 
chronic  insanity  beginning  in  slight  failure  of  mind,  slight 
change  of  character,  and  slight  loss  of  muscular  strength 
and  accuracy  of  muscular  adjustment,  and  proceeding, 
sometimes  faster,  sometimes  slower,  with  occasional  tem- 
porary improvement,  to  complete  dementia  and  general 
paralysis.  The  sensory  functions  ai'e  likewise  somewhat 
impaired.  In  its  well-developed  stages  the  disease  is  mai'ked 
by  delusions,  especially  of  grandeur  (megalomania),  and  by 
epileptiform  or  apoplectiform  attacks,  often  attended  with 
local  paralysis,  frequently  mending  rapidly.  It  occurs  usu- 
ally between  the  ages  of  36  and  60,  and  in  7  or  8  males  to  1 
female.  Anatomically  there  is  atrophy  of  the  fibers  of  ner- 
vous network  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  increase  of  the  sus- 
tentacular  tissue  of  the  brain.  Also  called  general  paraly- 
sis, general  paresis,  progressive  paralysis,  paretic  demen- 
tia, eirrhcsis  of  the  brain,  pericerebritis,  periencephalo- 
meningitis di^usa  chronica,  encephalitis  interstiiialis  cor- 
ticalis,  and  popularly  softening  of  the  brain.— Senile  de- 
mentia, the  failure  of  mind  which  occurs  in  advancedlif  e. 
It  depends  probably  in  part  on  arterial  obstruction. 

demephitization  (de-mef^i-ti-za'shon),  n.  [< 
demepMUze  +  -ation.]  The  act  of  purifying 
from  mephitic  or  foul  air. 

demephitize  (de-mef 'i-tiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
demepMUzed,  ppr.  demepMtizing.  [<  de-  priv. 
+  mephitis,  foul  air,  +  -dze.]  To  purify  from 
foul  or  unwholesome  air. 

demerget  (de-m6rj'),  v.  t.  [=  OF.  dmiergier,  < 
L.  demergere  =  It.  demergere,  plunge  into,  <  de, 
down,  +  mergere,  plunge :  see  merge,  and  of. 
demerse,  immerse.]     To  sink  or  dip;  immerse. 

I  found  the  receiver  separated  from  its  cover,  and  the 
air  breaking  forth  through  the  water  in  which  it  was  de- 
merged. £oyle.  Works,  IV.  619. 

demeritlt  (de-mer'it),  V.  [<  L.  demeritm,  pp. 
of  demsrere,  also  deponent,  demereri,  merit  or 
deserve  (a  thing),  esp.  deserve  well  of  (a  per- 
son), <  ds,  of,  +  merere,  mereri,  deserve,  merit: 
see  merit.  Cf.  demenf^.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  de- 
serve; merit;  earn. 
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They  brought  with  them  also  besyde  theyr  trybute  as- 
signed them,  further  to  demerite  the  favour  of  oure  men, 
great  plentie  of  vytayles.  Eden,  tr.  of  P.  Martyr. 

Stella,  a  nymph  "within  this  wood,  .  .  . 
The  highest  in  his  fancy  stood, 
And  she  could  well  demerit  this. 

M.  Soydon  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  285). 

2.  To  deserve  to  lose  from  lack  of  merit  or 
desert. 

In  thy  creation,  although  thou  didst  not  deserve  a  be- 
ing, yet  thou  demerited  it  not. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed:  1835),  I.  370. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  deserving;  deserve. 
I  win  be  tender  to  his  reputation, 
However  he  demerit.    B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  1. 

demeritif  (df-mer'it),  «.  [Cf.  OF.  demerite,  de- 
mirite,  desert,  merit  (in  neut.  sense) ;  from  the 
verb:  see  demerit^,  v.]  That  which  one  merits ; 
desert. 

By  many  benefits  and  demerits  whereby  they  obliged 
their  adherents,  [they]  acquired  this  reputation. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  1101. 
We  have  heard  so  ranch  of  your  demerits. 
That  'twere  injustice  not  to  cherish  you. 

Shirley,  Humorous  Courtier. 

demerit^t  (de-mer'it),  V.  t.  [<  F.  d&mMter  = 
It.  demeritare,  deserve  ill,  do  amiss;  from  the 
noun  or  as  freq.  of  the  earlier  verb,  OP.  deme- 
rir,  <  ML.  demerere,  deserve  ill,  do  amiss,  <  L. 
de-  priv.  -I-  merere,  mereri,  deserve :  see  merit. 
Cf.  demerit^,  v.]  To  lower  the  merit  of;  dis- 
credit; depreciate. 

Faith  by  her  own  dignity  and  worthiness  doth  not  de- 
merit justice  and  righteousness. 

Bp.  Woolton,  Christian  Manual,  sig.  c.  iv. 

demerit^  (de-mer'it),  n.  [<  OF.  demerite,  F. 
dem&rite  =  Sp.  Pg.  demerito  =  It.  demerito,  de- 
merto,  <  ML.  demeritum,  fault,  demerit,  prop, 
neut.  of  demeritus,  pp.  of  demerere,  deserve  ill, 
do  amiss:  see  demerit^,  v.  Cf.  demerit^,  n.] 
That  which  merits  ill;  censurable  conduct; 
wrong-doing;  ill  desert:  opposed  to  men*. 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine.  Dryden,  Fables. 
He  [William  I.]  took  no  Man's  living  from  him,  nor  dis- 
possess'd  any  of  their  Goods,  but  such  only  whose  Dement 
made  them  unworthy  to  hold  them. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  23. 
Demerit  mark,  in  schools,  a  mark  for  bad  conduct  or 
deficiency.  =S3T1.  Ill  desert,  delinquency. 
demerlaikt,  «.  [ME.  demerlayk,  earlier  dweo- 
merldk,  <  AS.  *dwimor,  in  eomp.  gedwimor,  ge- 
dwimer,  gedwomer,  an  illusion,  a  phantom,  -I- 
Zac,  play.]  Magic;  witchcraft;  sorcery. 
That  con  dele  wyth  demerlayk,  &  deuine  lettres. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1561. 

demerset  (df-mers'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  demersus,  p 
of  demergere,  plunge  into:  see  demerge.]  " 
plunge;  immerse. 

The  receiver  being  erected,  the  mercury  will  again  be 
stagnant  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  .  .  .  will  be  found  demersed  in  it. 

Boyle,  Works,  IV.  515. 

demersed  (de-mersf),  a.  [<  L.  demersus,  pp. : 
see  demerse.]  In  iot.,  situated  or  growing  un- 
der water:  applied  to  leaves  of  plants:  same 
as  submersed. 

demersion  (df-mer'shon),  m.  [<  LL.  demer- 
sio{nr-),  <  L.  demersus,  pp.  of  demergere :  see  de- 
merse, demerge.]  1.  The  act  of  plunging  into 
a  fluid;  immersion. —  3.  The  state  of  being 
overwhelmed.    [Rare  or  obsolete  in  both  uses.] 

The  sinking  and  demersion  of  buildings  into  the  earth. 
Bay,  Diss,  of  World,  v.  §  1. 

demesmerization  (de-mez-mer-i-za'shgn),  n. 
The  act  of  demesmerizing. 

demesmerize  (de-mez'm6r-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  demesmerized,  ppr.  demssmerizing.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  mesmerize.]  To  relieve  from  mesmeric 
influence. 

demesne  (de-men'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  de- 
measne,  prop,  demain,  demean,  <  ME.  demaine, 
demeine,  etc.,  <  OF.  demaine,  demeine,  etc.,  vars. 
of  domaine,  right  of  ownership,  power,  domin- 
ion, domain :  see  demain  and  domain.  The  cor- 
rupt spelling  demesne  (cf .  OP.  demesne,  demeisne, 
corrupt  spellings  of  demaine,  demeine,  adj.,  of  a 
domain)  has  been  preserved  through  legal  con- 
servatism.] It.  Power;  dominion;  possession. 
See  demain. 

Whether  from  the  circumstances  of  their  original  for- 
mation, or  from  the  prevalence  of  commendation  to  a  lord 
for  purposes  of  protection,  the  bulk  of  English  villages 
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demi-bombard 

among  his  tenants,  originally  called  bookland  or 
charter-land,  and  folk-land  or  estates  held  in 
villeinage,  from  which  sprang  copyhold  estates. 
Copyhold  estates,  however,  have  been  accounted  de7iie«n««' 
because  the  tenants  are  judged  to  have  their  estates  only 
at  the  will  of  the  lord.  ' 

The  defects  in  those  acts  .  .  .  have  hitherto  been  wholly 
ineffectual,  except  about  the  demesnes  of  a  few  gentlemen. 

Swift 
3.  Any  estate  in  laud. 

A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 

Of  fail-  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  traln'd. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5. 
My  father's  dead ;  I  am  a  man  of  war  too, 
Moneys,  demesnes  ;  I  have  ships  at  sea  too,  captains 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  i.'s. 
The  demesnes  of  John,  Lord  of  Biscay,  .  .  .  amounted 
to  more  than  eighty  towns  and  castles. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 
Ancient  demesne,  collectively,  the  manors  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Doomsday  book,  weje  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  or  William 
the  Conqueror,  though  they  may  have  been  subsequently 
granted  to  tenants.— Demesne  lands,  lands  which  the 
lord  has  not  let  out  in  tenancy,  but  has  reserved  for  his 
own  use  and  occupation.  , 

The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown  .  .  .  were^  abundantly 
suiBcient  to  support  its  dignity  and  magnificence. 

Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  viii.  2. 
In  his  demesne  as  of  fee.  See  demain. 
demesnial  (de-me'ni-al),  a.  [<  demesne  +  -ial] 
Pertaining  to  a  demesne.  [Rare.] 
Demeter  (de-me'ter),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  A^/ifiTTip, 
Doric  Aa/idTi!p,  usually  explained  as  for  *T7i/i^. 
Trip,  <  yij,  =  Doric  Sa,  earth,  -f-  jJ-riTrip  =  E.  mother; 
but  the  identification  of  6a.,  which  is  found  in- 
dependently only  in  a  few  exclamatory  phrases, 
with  yn,  earth,  is  very  doubtful.]  In  arui.  (Jr. 
" .,  the  goddess  of  vegetation  and  of  useful 


Demeter  of  Cmdus,  in  the  British  Museum. 

fruits,  protectress  of  social  order  and  of  mar- 
riage ;  one  of  the  great  Olympian  deities.  She 
is  usually  associated,  and  even  confounded,  in  legend  and 
in  cult,  with  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proserpine)  or 
Kora,  whose  rape  by  Hades  (Pluto)  symbolizes  some  of  the 
most  profound  phases  of  Hellenic  mysticism.  The  Romans 
of  the  end  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire  assimilated 
to  the  Hellenic  conception  of  Demeter  the  primitive  Italic 
chthonian  divinity  Ceres.  « 

demi  (de-mi'),  n.     Same  as  demy,  2. 

demi-.    "  [OP.  P.  demi-,  <  OF.  P.  demi,  half,  < 

L.  dimidi/us,  half,  <  di-,  apart,  -I- 

medius,  middle:  see  medial,  mid- 
dle. Qt.demy.]  A  prefix  denoting 
'half.'  It  occurs  especially  in  techni- 
cal terms  taken  from  the  French,many  of 
them  not  Anglicized,  especially  in  terms 
of  heraldry,  fortification,  etc.  It  is  also 
freely  used  as  an  English  prefix.  In 
heraldry  the  half  of  an  animal  used  as 
a  bearing  is  always  the  upper  half,  in-  Demi-lion, 

eluding  the  head  and  fore  legs.  Usually 
the  creature  is  in  an  upright  attitude,  rampant,  comba- 
tant, or  the  like. 

demi-ass  (dem'i-as),  n.  A  book-name  of  the 
hemione  (Equus  hemionus),  translating  the  spe- 
cific name. 

demi-bain  (dem'i-ban),  n.  [F.,  <  demi-,  half, 
+  bain,  a  bath.]     Same  as  demi-bath. 

demi-bastion  (deffi'l-bas^tion),  n.  [P.,  <  demir, 
half,  -H  bastion,  bastion.]  '  In  fort.,  a  bastion 
that  has  only  one  face  and  one  flank. 


were  now  "in  demesne"— that  is  to  say,  in  the  "domin-  demi-batb  (dem'i-bath),  n.  [<  demi-  +  bath; 
ion  "  or  lordship  of  some  thegn,  or  bishop,  or  In  that  of  the  of.  demi-bain.]  A  bath  in  which  only  one  por- 
crown  itself.  J.  R.  Cfreen,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  315.    tion  of  the  body  is  immersed.    Also  demi-bain. 

2.  Amanor-houseandthelandadjacentornear,  demi-bombardt,  n.  A  cannon  used  in  the  see- 
whioh  a  lord  of  the  manor  keeps  in  his  own  ond  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  having  some- 
occupation,  for  the  use  of  his  family,  as  distin-  times  a  chamber,  and  sometimes  a  unifoi'm 
guished  from  his  tenemental  lands,  distributed    bore. 


demi-brassart 

demi-brassart  (dem'i-bras'art),  n.  In  plate- 
armor,  the  partial  covering  of  the  arm,  usually 
worn  over  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk;  especially, 
that  covering  the  upper  arm  at  the  back,  as 
distinguished  from  the  vambrace,  which  cov- 
ered the  arm  below  the  elbow.  Also  demigarde- 
Tyras. 

demi-cadence  (dem'i-ka"dens),  n.  In  music,  a 
half  cadence.  It  usually  denotes  the  progres- 
sion from  tonic  to  dominant     " 
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denuCTa,tet  (dem'i-grat),  v.i.    [<  L.  demigratus,    a  Doric  frieze  in  Eoman,  Renaissance,  or  othe^- 
pp.  ot  demigrare,  migrate  from,  <  de,  from,  -t-    debased  examples. 

wifiTwe,  migrate :  see  migraU.-]    To  emigrate ;  demi-monde  (dem'i-mond),  •«.    [F.,  <  demi,  half, 
expatriate  one's  self.     Cockeram.  +  monde,  the  world,  society,  <  L.  mundus,  the 

aemigrationt  (dem-i-gra'shon),  n.     [<L.  demi-    world:  see  mundane.;}     1.  A  term  introduced 


demi-cannon  (dem'i-kan''on),  m.  A  name  given  j  _•          .1        7, 

to  one  of  the  larger  kinds  of  heavy  gun,  as  "-l^il-greviferet  (dem'i-gre 

used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cIntAry.  .^«'»^J«"«6''- 

It  is  said  to  have  been  a  piece  having  a  bore  of  6|  inches,  ,™V-"?'Stj 


Some  authors 


graUo(n-),  <  demigrare,  migrate  from:  see  demi- 
grate.2    Emigration;  banishment. 

We  will  needs  bring  upon  ourselves  the  curse  of  Cain, 
to  put  ourselves  from  the  side  of  Eden  into  the  land  of 
JN  oa,  that  IS,  of  demigration.      Bp.  Hall,  Quo  Vadis  ?  §  22. 

.-        , „---viar'),  M.    Same  as 

demt-jambe. 

[Also  demi-halce,  deml-haque,  < 
7,1  -.  '^^'  "'''^^^J  Viaque,  short  for  hagbut, 
hackbut.}    A  kind  of  firearm,  a  smaller  kind  of 


demi-  +  "he 


and  throwing  a  shot  weighing  SSJ  pounds, 

describe  it  as  larger  than  this. 
demi-caponiere  (dem'i-kap-6-ner'),«.  In  fort, 

a  ditch  so  arranged  that  a  fire  can  be  delivered 

from  one  side  only.    Also  half-caponiere. 
demicarlino  (dem'i-kar-le"n6),  n.  A  coin  equal 

In  value  to  half  a  earlino. 
demi-castor  (dem'i-kas'tor),  n.     1.  An  infe- 
rior quality  of  beaver.    "Hence  — Sf.  A  hat 

made  of  beaver  of  this  quality. 
I  know  in  that  more  subtil  air  of  yours  tinBel  some-  demi-islandf  (dem'i-Fland),  n.     A  peninsula. 

^^^I^^-^'^-'-'^^^t^:^  afo?eL^X^rwl"tt-ta=rSnr*" 
demi-Chamfron  (deffi'l-cham'-'f  ron),  ».    A  vari-     T^u^  was  the  Persian  armie  quite  discomfited  in  fhS  demi- 

ety  of  the  chamfron  that  covered  the  head  be-    "'"™-_  Xnoiies,  Hist,  im-ks. 

tween  the  ears  and  the  forehead  as  far  as  below  demi-jambet,  n.    A  piece  of  armor  covering  the 

the  eyes.    See  chamfron.  front  of  the  leg  only.   Compare  bainberg.    Also 

demicircle  (dem'i-s6r-kl),  n.    A  simple  instru-    called  demi-grevikre. 

ment  for  measuring  and   indicating  angles,  demijohn  (dem'i-jon),  n. 


by  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger  to  denote  (as 
defined  by  himself)  that  class  of  women  who 
occupy  an  equivocal  position  between  women 
of  good  reputation  and  social  standing  on  the 
one  hand  and  courtezans  on  the  other ;  women 
of  equivocal  reputation  and  standing  in  society. 
—  3.  Commonly,  but  less  correctly,  courtezans 
in  general. 

demiostage  (dem-i-os'taj),  n.     A  variety  of 
tamin.     Diet,  of  JSleedlewdrk. 


over  the  remnant  of  the  nobles  left  by  the  wars  of  the 
•'"'ses.  5.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  282. 


sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  theodo- 
lite. It  consists  essentially  of  a  gi-aduated  scale  of  half 
a  circle,  a  movable  rule  pivoted  on  the  center  so  as  to 
sweep  the  graduated  arc,  and  a  compass  to  show  the  mag- 
netic bearings.  The  two  objects  whose  angle  is  to  be 
measured  are  sighted  along  the  rule  and  along  the  diam- 
eter of  the  scale.    E.  H.  Knight. 

demi-cuir ass  (dem '  i  -  kwe  "  ras),  n.  The  demi- 
plaoate  or  pansiere. 

demi-culverin  (dem'i-kul"'v6r-m),  n.  A  kind 
of  cannon  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  it  is  described  as  having  a  bore  of 
4J  inches  and  throwing  a  shot  weighing  9^  pounds. 

They  had  planted  me  three  demi-milverins  just  in  the 
mouth  of  the  breach. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

One  [piece  of  ordnance]  .  .  .  was  exceeding  great,  and 

about  sixteene  foote  long,  made  of  brasse,  a  demy  culverlin. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  125. 

demideify  (dem-i-de'i-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

demideifled,  ppr.  demideifying.  [<  demi-  +  deify.} 

To  treat  as  a  demigod.     [Rare.] 

Thus  by  degrees  self-cheated  of  their  sound 
And  sober  judgment  that  he  is  but  man. 
They  demidei/y  and  fume  him  so 
That  in  due  season  he  forgets  it  too. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  266. 

demi-distance  (dem'i-dis"tans), ».  In  fort.,  the 
distance  between  the  outward  polygons  and  the 
flank. 

demi-ditone  (dem't-di^ton),  n.  In  music,  a  mi- 
nor third. 

demifarthing  (dem-i-far'sning),  n.  A  coin  of 
Ceylon  current  at  the  value  of  half  an  Eng- 
lish farthing,  or  one  fourth  of  a  United  States 
cent. 


hackbut,  in  use  in  the  second  half  of  the  six-  demi-parallel  (dem'i-par"a-lel),  n.    In  fort.,  a 
teenth  century.     See  hackbut.  place  of  arms  between  tH'e  second  and  third 

.  The  short  gun,  the  hagbut,  and  the  demi-hake  were  dc     Jl^^^'/Z^  w,4°  F!°*tS^i*  *t^?  ^^^^  °*  *^^ 
rivatives,  m  the  natural  order  of  evolution,  from  the  bom-     advancing  sap.      WiVielm,  Mil.  Diet, 
bards  of  Cr^oy  and  the  more  perfect  pieces  of  artillery  demi-parcelf  (dem'i-par"sl),  n.     The  half;  the 
that  had  enabled  Henry  VII.  to  establish  his  supremacy     half  part. 

My  tongue  denies  for  to  set  forth 
The  demi-pareel  of  your  valiant  deeds, 

GrecTW,  Alphonsus,  iii. 

demj-pauldron  (dem'i-pal"drpn),  n.  A  defense 
for  the  shoulder;  the  smaller  pauldron  of  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

demi-pectinate  (dem'i-pek'ti-nat),  a.  Pecti- 
nate on  one  side  only,  as  the  antenna  of  an  in- 
sect; semi-penniform. 

demi-pike  (dem'i-pik),  n.     Same  as  spontoon. 
[An  aocom.  (as  if  demi-placard  (dem'i-plak"ard),  n.    In  armor, 


demi-  +  John)  of  F.  damejeanne,  a  demijohn,  an 
accom.  (as  if  Dame  Jeanne,  Lady  Jane)  of  Ar. 
damagan,  a  demijohn,  said  to  be  so  called  from 
Damagan,  a  town  in  northern  Persia,  once  fam- 
ous for  its  glass-works .  The  forced  resemblance 
to  John  is  in  accordance  with  the  humorous 
colloquial  use  of  proper  names  as  names  for 


same  as  demi-plaeate. 
demi-placate  (dem'i-pla"kat),  n.  A  piece  of 
plate-armor  covering  a  part  only  of  the  breast 
or  of  the  back,  used  either  alone  or  over  a  gam- 
beson  or  similar  coat  of  fence,  or  forming  part 
of  an  articulated  breastplate.  Compare  pan- 
siere. 


usually  eased  in  wickerwork,  but  sometimes  in 
a  wooden  box  with  a  notch  in  the  top  extend- 
ing over  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  for  convenience 
in  pouring  out  its  contents. 
demi-lance  (dem'i-lans),  n.  1.  A  short  and 
light  spear  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Light  demi-laTwes  from  afar  they  throw, 
Tasten'd  with  leathern  thongs  to  gall  the  foe. 

Dryden,  jEneid. 

2.  A  lightly  armed  horseman,  especially  one 
armed  with  a  demi-lance.  The  demi-lances  seem  to 
have  succeeded  the  hobblers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to 


demirep  (dem'i-rep),  ».  [Said  to  be  short  for 
"demi-reputation.}  A  woman  of  doubtful  repu- 
tation or  suspected  chastity. 

The  Sirens  .  .  .  were  reckoned  among  the  demigods  as 
well  as  the  demi-reps  of  antiquity. 

Dr.  Bumey,  Hist.  Music,  I.  306. 

demirepdom  (dem'i-rep-dum),  n.     [<  demirep 
+  -dom.}     Demireps  collectively;  the  demi- 
monde. 
Him,  Lady  B.,  and  deTnirepdom. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude,  1. 137. 


have  been  the  prototypes  of  the  more  modem  light  horse,  demi-revetment  (dem'i-re-vet'»ment),  «.     In 


Pedro,  did  you  send  for  this  tailor?  or  yoii,  Moncado? 
This  light  French  demi-lance  that  follows  us? 

Fletcher  and  Jiowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  ill.  2. 

To  equip,  in  especial,  as  many  dem^i-laTices,  or  light 

horsemen,  as  they  could,  and  to  meet  the  Duke  at  Walden. 

B.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 

3.  The  armor  worn  by  such  a  horseman,  con- 
sisting of  open  helmet,  breast-  and  back-pieces, 
usually  fitted  with  pauldrons,  tassets,   and, 
rarely,  brassarts  or  demi-brassarts. 
Also  formerly  dimilance. 


demi-galoniert  (dem'i-gal-o-ner'O,  n.    A  vessel  demilune  (dem'i-lita),  n.  and  a. 


for  table  iise,  apparently  of' the  capacity  of  half 
a  gallon.     See  galonier. 

demigarde-bras  (dem'i-gard'-'bras),  n.  Same 
as  demi-brassart. 

demi-gauntlet  (dem'i-ganf'let),  n.  In  surg.,  a 
bandage,  resembling  a  glove,  used  in  setting 
disjointed  fingers. 

demigod  (dem'i-god),  n.  [Formerly  as  demy- 
god;  <  demi-  +  god;  cf.  F.  demi-dieu.}  An  in- 
ferior or  minor  deity;  one  partaking  of  the 
divine  nature;   specifically,  a  fabulous  hero 

'  produced  by  the  intercourse  of  a  deity  with  a 
mortal. 

He  took  his  leave  of  them  whose  eyes  bad  him  farewel 
with  tears,  making  temples  to.him  as  to  a  demi-god. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

We  .  .  .  find  ourselves  to  have  been  deceived,  they  de- 
clarmg  themselves  in  the  end  to  be  frail  men;  whom  we 
judged  demigods.  Hooker,  Bccles.  Polity,  vii.  24. 

To  be  gods,  or  angels,  demigods. 

MUton,  F.  L., 


n.  1. 


half,  +  Z«»e, moon:  seetowe.]    I. 
cent. 

It  is  an  immense  mass  of  stone  of  the  shape  of  a  demi- 
lune with  a  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  concave. 

Roger  North,  Lord  GuUford,  I.  228. 

In  some  cases  we  find  alveoli  in  which  these  small  cells 
are  not  arranged  in  demilunes.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  672. 

3.  In  fort.,  an  outwork  consisting  of  two  faces 
and  two  little  flanks,  constructed  to  cover  the 
curtain  and  shoulders  of  the  bastion. 

He  laid  his  hand,  as  Drayton  might  have  said,  on  that 
stout  bastion,  horn-work,  ravelin,  or  demilune  which 
formed  the  outworks  to  the  citadel  of  his  purple  isle  of 
man.  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  viii. 


Demilunes  of  Heidenhain.    Same  as  crescents  of  Oia- 
nuzzi  (which  see,  under  crescent). 
II,  a.  Crescent-shaped. 

The  demilune  cells  and  the  serous  cells  which  are  present 
in  considerable  number  in  the  sub-maxillary  gland  of  the 
cat.  Proc.  May.  Soc,  XXXVIII.  216. 


,  ix.  937. 
View  him  (Voltaire]  at  Paris  in  his  last  career. 
Surrounding  throngs  the  demigod  revere. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  312. 

demigoddess  (dem'i-god'''es),  re.  A  female  deity 
of  the  minor  or  inferior  order. 

demi-gorge  (dem'i-g6rj),  re.    In  fort.,  that  pari;  demi-metamorphosis  (dem'i-met-a-m6r'fo 
of  the  polygon  which  remains  after  the  flank  is    sis),  n.    Incomplete  or  imperfect  metamorpho- 
raised,  and  goes  from  the  curtain  to  the  angle    sis,  as  of  an  insect;  hemimetabolism. 
of  the  polygon.     It  is  half  of  the  vacant  space  demi-metope  (d6m'i-met"o-pe),  n.    In  arch.,  a 
of  or  entrance  into  a  bastion.  half  metope,  sometimes  found  at  the  angles  of 


demi-mentonnifere  (dem'i-men-to-niar'),  re.  In 
armor,  a  mentonni^re  for  the  tilt,  protecting  the 
left  side  strongly,  high  and  heavy,  and  secured 
firmly  to  the  breastplate,  but  leaving  the  right 
side  unprotected.    Compare  ;/««<. 


fort.,  that  form  of  retainin'g-wall  fov  the  face 
of  a  rampart  which  is  carried  up  only  as  high 
as  cover  exists  in  front  of  it,  leaving  above  it 
the  remaining  height,  in  the  form  of  an  earthen 
mound  at  the  natural  slope,  exposed  to  but  in- 
vulnerable by  shot. 

demisability  (de-mi-za-bil'i-ti),  re.  [<  demis- 
able :  see  -Ulity^}  In'law, "the  state  of  being 
demisable. 

demisable  (df-nu'za-bl),  a.  [<  demise  +  -able.} 
That  may  be  demised  or  leased :  as,  an  estate 
demisable  by  copy  of  court-roll. 
A  cres-  demisang  (dem'i-sang),  n.  [<  F.  demisang;  < 
demi,  half,  +  sang,  blood.]  In  law,  one  who  is 
of  half-blood. 

demise  (de-miz'),  re.  [<  OF.  demis,  desmis,  tern, 
demise,  F.  d^is,  demise,  pp.  of  OF.  demettre, 
desmettre,  F.  dSnettre,  resign,  <  L.  dimittere, 
send  away,  resign,  dismiss :  see  demit^  =  dimit, 
dismiss.}  If.  Transfer;  transmission;  devolu- 
tion, as  of  a  right  or  an  estate  in  consequence 
of  death,  forfeiture  of  title,  etc. 

The  greate  Convention  resolved  that  King  James  hav- 
ing deserted  the  kingdom  .  .  .  had  by  demise  abdicated 
himself  and  wholly  "vacated  his  right. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  15, 1689. 
3.  In  law,  a  conveyance  or  transfer  of  an  es- 
tate by  will  or  lease  in  fee,  for  life  or  for  a 
term  of  years ;  in  modern  use,  a  lease  for  years. 
Hence  —  3.  Death,  especially  of  a  sovereign 
or  other  person  transmitting  important  pos- 
sessions or  great  fame :  often  used  as  a  mere 
euphemism  for  death,  without  other  implica- 
tion. 


So  (tender  is  the  law  of  supposing  even  a  possibility  of 
his  [the  king's]  death,  that  his  natural  dissolution  is  gen- 
erally called  his  demise.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  7. 

The  crown  at  the  moment  of  demise  must  descend  to  the 
next  heir.  Macaulay. 

Demise  and  redemise,  a  conveyance  where  there  are 
mutual  leases  made  from  one  to  another  of  the  same  land 
or  something  out  of  it.  =Syn.  3.  Death,  Decease,  Demise. 
See  decease. 


demise 

demise  (de-imz'),  «. ;  pret.  and  pp.  demised, 
ppr.  demishig.  [<  demise,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
Dequeath ;  gi'ant  by  will. 

What  state,  what  dignity,  -what  honour 
Caust  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  i. 

2.  In  law,  to  transfer  or  convey,  as  an  estate, 
for  life  or  for  years ;  lease. 

Ihe  Rovernour  and  treasurer,  by  order  of  the  general 
court,  did  demise  to  Edward  Converse  the  ferry  between 
Boston  and  CharlestoAvn. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  427. 

The  words  grant  and  demise  in  a  lease  for  years  create 
an  implied  warranty  of  title  and  a  covenant  for  quiet  en- 
joyment. Justice  Swayne,  92  U.  S.,  109. 

n.  intrans.  To  pass  by  bequest  or  inheri- 
tance ;  descend,  as  property. 

Now  arose  a  diflficulty  —  whether  the  property  of  the 
late  King  dermseci  to  the  king  or  to  the  crown. 

Gremlle,  Memoirs,  Jan.  8, 1823. 

demisemiquaver  (dem'i-sem-i-kwa'v6r),  n.  In 

musical  notation,  a  note       s     p      CS     #  m 
relatively  equivalent  iu     ^     B    ,T     H^ 
time-value  to  half  of  a      ^     ^       ^       a 
semiquaver;  a  thirty-sec- 
ond note.   Its  form  is  either  a  or  &  when  alone, 
or  c  or  d  when  in  groups — Demisemlquaver 
rest,  in  mmical  notation,  a  rest  or  sign  for  «j  silence  equiv- 
alent in  time-value  to  a  demisemiquaveror  Jj  thirty-second 
note ;  a  thirty-second  rest.    Its  form  is :    1 

demisentt  (dem'i-sent),  n.  [<  OF.  demiceinct,  a 
half -girdle,  <  demi-,  half,  +  ceinct,  girdle:  see 
eeintTi  A  form  of  girdle  worn  by  women  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

demi-sheath  (dem'i-sheth),  n.  In  entom.,  one 
of  a  pair  of  plates  or  channeled  setse  which, 
when  imited,  form  a  tube  encircling  an  organ : 
speeifieally  applied  to  elongate  organs  which 
cover  the  ovipositor  of  ichneumons  and  some 
other  insects. 

demisphere  (dem'i-sfer),  n.  [OP.  demispliere, 
<  demi-,  half,  -t-  sphere,  sphere.]  Same  as  Iwmi- 
spliere.     [Eare.] 

demiss  (de-mis'),  a.  [=  OP.  demis,  desmis  = 
Sp.  demiso  =  Pg.  demisso  =  It.  dimisso,  dimes- 
so,  humble,  submissive,  <  L.  demissus,  pp.  of  de- 
mittere,  let  down,  cast  down:  see  demit^.']  1. 
Downcast ;  humble ;  abject.     [Rare.] 

He  downe  descended,  like  a  most  demisse 
And  abject  thrall,  in  fleshes  fraile  attyre. 

Spenser,  Heavenly  Love. 
Neither  is  humility  a  virtue  made  up  of  wearing  old 
clothes,  ...  or  of  sullen  gestures,  or  demiss  behaviour. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  188B),  I.  302. 

2.  In  hot.,  depressed ;  flattened.  M.  Tuckerman. 
demission^  (df-mish'on),  n.  [<  OP.  demission, 
P.  demission  =  Sp.  de'mision  =  Pg.  demissao  = 
It.  dimessione,  a  humbling,  lowering,  <  L.  de- 
missioin-),  a  letting  down,  lowering,  sinking, 
abatement,  <  demittere,  let  down,  lower,  demit: 
seetfewjii.]  A  lowering;  degradation;  depres- 
sion. 

Demission  of  mind.  Sammwnd,  Works,  I.  238. 

Their  omission  or  their  demission  to  a  lower  rank. 

Tfie  American,  VI.  214. 

demission^  (df-mish'on),  to.  [<  OP.  demission, 
desmission,  F.' demission  =  Sp.  dimision  =  Pg. 
dimissSo  =  It.  dimessione,  a  giving  u|),  resigna- 
tion, demising,  dismission,  <  L.  dimissio{n-),  a 
sending  away,  dismission,  discharge,  <  dimit- 
tere,  send  away,  dismiss:  see  demit^  =  dimit, 
dismiss,  and  cf .  dimission  and  dismission,  doub- 
lets of  demission'^.']  A  laying  or  letting  down ; 
relinquishment;  resignation;  transference. 

Even  in  an  active  life  .  .  .  some  recesses  and  temporary 
demissions  of  the  world  are  most  expedient. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  96. 

Inexorable  rigour  is  worse  than  a  lasche  demission  of 
sovereign-authority.  Sir  R.  L'Estranrfe. 

demissionaryi  (de-mish'on-a-ri),  a.  [<  demis- 
sion^  +  -aryi.]  ^Degrading;',  tending  to  lower 
or  degrade. 

demissionary^  (de-mish'on-a-ri),  a.  [<  demis- 
sion^ -H  -ary^.  Of.  P.  demissionnaire  =  Pg.  de- 
missionario,  one  who  has  resigned  an  office.] 
Pertaining  to  the  transfer  or  conveyance  of  an 
estate  by  lease  or  will. 

demissivet  (df-mis'iv),  a.  [As  demiss  +  ■ive.'] 
Humble;  downcast;  demiss. 

They  pray  with  demissive  eyelids,  and  sitting  with  their 
kuees  deflected  under  them,  to  shew  their  fear  and  rever- 
ence. Lonrd,  The  Baniaift,  p.  72. 

demisslyt  (de-mis'li),  adv.  In  a  humble  manner. 

demissory  (df-mis'o-ri),  a.  [Var.  of  dimissory, 
q.  v.]  In  Scots  law,  tending  to  the  resignation 
or  laying  down  of  an  office. 

demi-suit  (dem'i-sut),  n.  The  suit  of  light  ar- 
mor common  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  later. 
In  its  later  form  it  was  \vithout  jambes  or  other  leg-de- 
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fenses  than  tassets,  and  often  without  iron  gauntlets,  thus 
closely  resembling  the  corselet.  See  corselet,  3. 
demit^t  (df-mif),  v.  t.  [<  L.  demittere,  pp.  de- 
misstis,  send  down,  drop  down,  cast  down,  low- 
er, let  fall,  <  de,  down,  +  mittere,  send:  see 
mission,  and  ef.  admit,  commit,  emit,  etc.  Cf. 
also  demit^  =  dimit.']  1.  To  lower.;  cause  to 
droop  or  hang  down;  depress. 

They  [peacocks]  presently  demit  and  let  fall  the  same 
[their  trains].  Sir  T.  Browne,  Yulg.  Err.,  iil.  27. 

2.  To  submit;  humble. 

She,  being  heaven-born,  demits  herself  to  such  earthly 
drudgery.  Norris. 

demit^  (de-mit'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  demitted, 
ppr.  demiiting.  [=  OF.  demetre,  desmetre,  des- 
mettre,  P.  dSmetire  =  Pr.  demetre  =  Sp.  Pg.  di- 
mitir  =  It.  dimettere,  <  L.  dimittere,  send  away, 
dismiss,  let  go,  release,  <  di-,  dis-,  away,  apart, 
+  mittere,  send.  Cf .  dimit,  a  doublet  of  demit^, 
and  see  dismiss,  etc.]     If.  To  let  go;  dismiss. 

Let  us  here  demit  one  spider  and  ten  flise. 

Beywood,  Spider  and  Fly  (1556). 

2.  To  lay  down  formally,  as  an  office ;  resign ; 
relinquish;  transfer. 

The  rest  of  the  lords  enterprisers,  after  they  had  secured 
the  ^een  in  Lochleviu,  began  to  consult  how  to  get  her 
majesty  counselled  to  demit  the  government  to  the  prince 
her  son.  Melvill,  Memoirs,  p.  85. 

General  Conway  demitted  his  office,  and  my  commission 
expii'ed,  of  course.  Hume,  Private  Correspondence. 

demi-tint  (dem'i-tint),  TO.  [<  demi-  +  tint,  after 
P.  demi-teinte.  Cf.  meszotint.']  In  painting,  a 
gradation  of  color  between  positive  light  and 
positive  shade.    Commonly  called  half-tint. 

aemitone  (dem'i-ton),  TO.  In  music,  same  as 
semitone.     [Little  used.] 

demiurge  (dem'i-erj),  n.  [<  L.  demiurgus,  <  Gr. 
dijfuovpydg,  contr.  of  earlier  (Epic)  ST/fuoepyds,  lit. 
a  worker  for  the  people,  a  handicraftsman,  a 
skilled  worlonan,  a  maker,  an  architect,  the 
IMaker  of  the  world,  the  Creator  (see  def.),  < 
S^jMioQ,  of  the  people  (<  dijiwg,  the  people),  -f  *lp- 
yuv,  work,  ipyov,  a  work,  =  E.  work.']  1.  A 
maker  or  creator ;  the  Creator  of  the  world ; 
specifically,  a  supernal  being  imagined  by  some 
as  the  creator  of  the  world  in  subordination  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  Gnostic  system  the  Demi- 
urge (also  called  Archon,  and  Jaldabaoth,  or  son  of  Chaos) 
was  represented  as  the  chief  of  the  lowest  order  of  spirits 
or  eons  of  the-Pleroma.  Mingling  with  Chaos,  he  evolved 
from  it  a  corporeal,  animated  world.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, impart  to  man  the  true  soul  or  pnev/ma,  but  only  a 
sensuous  one,  psyche.  He  was  identified  with  the  Jeho- 
vah of  the  Jews,  and  was  by  some  regarded  as  the  origi- 
nator of  evil. 

God  defined  as  First  Cause  .  .  .  would  not  be  God,  but 
a  demiurge,  or  subordinately  creative  deity,  created  to 
create  the  world.  Hodgson,  Phil,  of  Reflection,  III.  xi.  §  6. 

It  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  in  some  way  unknown 
to  our  finite  intelligence  the  power  and  gteodness  of  God 
are  compatible  with  the  existence  of  evil  than  that  the 
world  is  the  work  of  an  inferior  demiurgus  or  other  demon. 

Edinburgh  Hev. 

The  Gnostics  agreed  in  attributing  the  world  in  which 
we  live  to  an  Angel,  or  a  Demiurge,  inferior  to  the  infi- 
nite God.         G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  385. 

2.  In  some  Peloponnesian  states  of  ancient 
Grreece,  one  of  a  class  of  public  officers  who 
in  some  cases  appear  to  have  constituted  the 
chief  executive  magistracy. 
demiurgeous  (dem'i-6r-jus),  a.  [<  demiurge  + 
-Oils.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  demi- 
urge; of  demiurgic  character.     [Eare.] 

There  is,  in  our  drunken  land,  a  certain  privilege  ex- 
tended to  drunkenness. . . .  Oui  demiurgeousMT&.  Grundy 
smiles  apologetically  on  its  victims. 
iJ.  L.  Stevenson,  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books,  Pref. 

demiurgic,  demiurgical  (dem-i-er'jik,  -ji-kal), 
a.  [<  L.  as  if  *demiurgicus,  <  G-r.  drjfuovpyiKd^, 
<(S7^(o«/37(if, demiurge:  see  demiurge.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  demiurge,  or  to  the  act  or  process  of 
creation. 

Far  beyond  all  other  political  powers  of  Christianity  is 
the  demiu7-giG  power  of  this  religion  over  the  kingdoms 
of  human  opinion.  I>e  Quincey. 

To  play  the  part  of  a  demiurge  was  a  delight  to  Shelley ; 
even  to  have  an  interest  in  the  demiurgic  effort  was  no 
mean  happiness.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  II.  304. 

demi-vambrace  (dem'i-vam"bras),  TO.  In  armor, 
a  plate  of  iron  protecting  the  outside  of  the 
forearm,  and  adjusted  over  a  sleeve  of  mail  or 
a  sleeve  of  gamboised  work. 

demi-villt  (dem'i-vll),  TO.  In  law,-  a  half-vill, 
consisting  of  five  freemen  or  frank-pledges. 

demi-vol  (dem'i-vol),  m.  In  her.,  a  single  wing 
of  a  bird,  used  as  a  bearing. 

demi-volt  (dem'i-volt),  TO.  [<  P.  demi-voUe,  < 
demi-, half,  +  volte,  aleap,  vault :  see  vault^.]  In 
the  manage,  one  of  the  seven  artificial  motions 
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of  a  horse,  in  which  he  makes  a  half  turn  with 
the  fore  legs  raised. 

Fitz-Bustace,  .  .  .  making  demi-volte  in  air, 
Cried,  "  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 
To  flght  for  such  a  land  ?"       Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  30. 

demi- wolf  (dem'i-wulf),  TO.;  pi.  demi-wolves 
(wiilvz).  A  half-wolf;  a  mongrel  between  a 
dog  and  a  wolf. 

Spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shah,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

demobilization  (de-m6"bi-li-za'shon)^ «.  [<  p, 
demobilisation,  <  dAmoiiliser,  demobilize :  see 
demoWize.]  The  act  of  disbanding  troops;  the 
reduction  of  military  armaments  to  a  peace 
footing;  the  condition  of  being  demobilized, 
and  not  liable  to  be  moved  on  service.  Also 
written  demobilisation.    See  mobilization. 

demobilize  (de-mo'bi-liz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
mobilized, ppr.  demobilizing.  [<  F.  demobiliser,  < 
dS-  priv.  +  mobiliser,  mobilize:  see  mobilize.] 
To  disband;  change  from  a  condition  of  mobi- 
lization.   Also  written  demobilise. 

democrat  (de-mok'ra^si),  to.;  pi.  democracies 
(-siz).  [Formerly  democraty,  democratic;  <  OP. 
democratic,  P.  d&mocraUe  (t  pron.  s)  =  Sp.  Pg. 
demoeracia  =  It.  democrazia  =  D.  Q-.  demokratie 
=  Dan.  Sw.  demokrati,  <  Gr.  STi/ioKparia,  popular 
government  (cf.  dtJiioKpaTElaBai,  have  popular 
government),  <  ^v/^og,  the  people,  -I-  Kparelv,  rule, 
be  strong,  <  Kparoc,  strength,  <  Kpariiq,  strong,  = 
Goth,  hardus  =  E.  hard,  q.  v.]  1.  Government 
by  the  people ;  a  system  of  government  in  which 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  is  exercised  directly  by 
them  or  their  elected  agents. 

The  majority,  having  the  whole  power  of  the  commu- 
nity, may  employ  all  that  power  in  making  laws,  and  ex-    f 
ecuting  those  laws ;  and  there  the  form  of  the  government 
is  a  perfect  deTtiocracy.  Locke. 

In  this  open  democracy  [of  the  town  meeting],  every 
opinion  had  utterance ;  every  objection,  every  fact,  every 
acre  of  land,  every  bushel  of  rye,  its  entire  weight. 

Emerson,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concori 

2.  A  state  or  civil  body  in  which  the  people 
themselves  exercise  all  legislative  authority, 
and  confer  all  executive  and  judicial  powers, 
either  by  direct  collective  action  or  through 
elected  representatives.  Athens  and  some  of  the 
other  ancient  Greek  states,  and,  within  the  limits  of  their 
power,  the  canton  of  Api)enzell  in  Switzerland  and  the 
towns  of  the  northern  United  States,  are  instances  of  de- 
mocracies of  the  first  class.  In  democratic  republics  gen- 
erally, however,  all  power  is  exercised  by  delegated  au- 
thority.   See  republic. 

3.  Political  and  social  equality  in  general;  a 
state  of  society  in  which  no  hereditary  differ- 
ences of  rank  or  privilege  are  recognized:  op- 
posed to  aristocracy. 

Hank  nor  name  nor  pomp  has  he 
In  the  grave's  democracy. 

Whittier,  Grave  by  the  lake. 

4.  leap.]  In  U.  S.  polit.  hist. :  (a)  The  system 
of  principles  held  by  the  Democratic  party. 
See  democratic.  (6)  The  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  collectively. 

[The  Missouri  controversy]  was  a  political  movement 
for  the  balance  of  power,  balked  by  the  Northern  democ- 
racy, who  saw  their  own  overthrow,  and  the  eventual  sep- 
aration of  the  States,  in  the  establishment  of  geographical 
parties  divided  by  a  slavery  and  anti-slavery  line. 

T.  H.  Benton,  Thkty  Years,  L  10. 

5.  In  a  collective  sense,  the  people;  especial- 
ly, the  people  regarded  as  exercising  political 
powers. 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 

MiUon,  P.  E..,  iv.  269. 
Social  democracy.  See  social. 
democrat  (dem'6-krat),  n.  [=  D.  demokraat  = 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  demokrat,  <  P.  dSmocrate  =  Sp.  demo- 
erata  =  Pg.  demoorata,  <  NL.  *demoerata,  <  Grt 
SrjiwKpar-,  base  of  d7!/ioKpaT-tK-6(,  STifioKpaT-h:  see 
democratic,  democracy.]  1.  One  who  believes 
in  or  adheres  to  democracy  as  a  principle  of 
government  or  of  organized  society;  ope  who 
believes  in  political  and  natural  equality;  au 
opponent  of  arbitrary  or  hereditary  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  privilege:  opposed  to  aris- 
tocrat. 

Like  most  women  of  first-rate  ability,  she  was  at  bottom 
a  democrat;  rank  was  her  convenience,  but  she  haa  no 
respect  for  it  or  belief  in  it.  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  i»(. 
2.  leap.]  A  member  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  United  States. 

The  name  Democrat,  now  in  use  by  one  of  the  great 
parties  North  and  South,  was  originally  a  tf.™,?' "; 
proach,like  that  of  Jacobin,  and  subsequently  like  that  or 
Locofoco,  and  has  been  freely  accepted  at  the  Soutn  oniy 
since  the  Rebellion.  ,.  ,« 

Quoted  by  Thurlow  Weed,  Autobiog.,  P-  !»■ 
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3.  A  light  wagon  without  a  top,  containing  sev- 
eral seats,  and  usually  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Originally  called  democratic  wagon.  [Western 
and  Middle  U.  S.]_  Social  democrat.  See  social. 
democratic  (dem-o-krat'ik),  a.  [=  F.  d6mo- 
cratigue  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  demoeraUeo  (of.  D.  demo- 
kraiiseh  =  (5.  demokratisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  demo- 
hraUsk),  <  NL.  *democraticus,  <  Gr.  SvfwfcpanKdg, 
<  dtiiiOKparia,  democracy :  see  democrat.']  1 .  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  democracy  as  a 
principle  of  government. 

The  democratic  theory  is  that  those  constitutions  are 
likely  to  prove  steadiest  which  have  the  broadest  base, 
that  the  right  to  vote  makes  a  safety-valve  of  every  voter, 
and  that  the  best  way  of  teaching  a  man  how  to  vote  is  to 
give  him  the  chance  of  practice.  Lowell,  Democracy. 

2.  leap,  or  I.e.']  In  U.  S.poMios,  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Democratic  party; 
being  a  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party:  as, 
a  DemocraUo  newspaper ;  the  Democratic  plat- 
form; a  X)emocraWc  convention. 

He  was  democratic,  not  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term, 
as  never  bolting  a  caucus  nomination,  and  never  thinking 
differently  from  the  actual  administration  ;  but  on  prin- 
ciple, as  founded  in  a  strict,  in  contradistinction  to  a  lati- 
tudinarian,  construction  of  the  constitution. 

T.  U.  Benton,  Thirty  Years,  II.  188. 

S.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  democracy 
as  a  social  principle ;  maintaining  or  manifest- 
ing equal  natural  rights  and  privileges ;  hence, 
free  from  forced  inequality  or  servility ;  being 
on  a  common  level :  opposed  to  aristocratic :  as, 
a  democratic  community  or  assemblage ;  demo- 
cratic manners — Democratic  part  j;,  a  political  party 
of  the  United  States,  whose  distinctive  principles  are  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  the  general  government  and  those  re- 
served to  the  StateSj  and  the  least  possible  interference 
of  government  with  individual  and  local  liberty  of  action. 
Hence  it  has  opposed  national  centralization,  supported 
liberal  extensions  of  the  electoral  franchise,  advocated 
low  tariff  duties  with  a  view  to  revenue  rather  than  pro- 

,  tection,  and  contended  for  close  limitation  of  the  ol3jects 
of  public  expenditure.  It  was  at  flrst  known  as  the  Anti- 
Federal  party,  then  took  the  name  of  Kepublican,  and 
finally  (about  1795)  that  of  Democratic-Republican,  which 
is  still  its  formal  designation ;  but  it  was  many  years  be- 
fore Democratic  was  generally  accepted  as  its  shortened 
name  instead  of  Kepublican,  the  change  beginning  about 
1810.    See  Bepitblican.         ' 

democratical  (dem-o-krat'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Characterized  by  democracy;  of  a  demo- 
cratic nature  or  tendency ;  democratic. 

Although  their  condition  and  fortunes  may  place  them 
many  spheres  above  the  multitude,  yet  are  they  still 
within  the  line  of  vulgaritie,  and  the  Demjocratieall  ene- 
mies of  truth.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Pseud.  Epid.  (1646),  I.  iv.  13. 

Every  expansion  of  the  scheme  of  government  they  [the 
framers  of  the  American  Constitution]  elaborated  has  been 
in  a  denwcratical  direction.  Lowell,  Democracy. 

II.  n.  Same  as  democrat,  1.    Hobbes. 
democratically  (dem-o-krat'i-kal-i),  adv.     In 
a  democratic  manner. 

The  democratical  embassy  was  democraticaUy  received. 

Algernon  Sidney. 
democratiet,  n.    See  democraty. 
democratifiable  (dem"9-krat-i-fi'a-bl),  a.     [< 
'demoeratify  (<  democrat  +  -i-fy)   +   -able.] 
That  may  be  made  democratic.     [Rare.] 

The  remnant  of  United  Irishmen,  whose  wrongs  make 
them  hate  England,  I  have  more  hopes  of.  I  have  met 
with  no  determined  Republicans,  but  I  have  found  some 
who  are  demoeratifiable.  Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  24S. 

democratisation,  democratise.  See  democrati- 
zation, democratise. 

democratism  (df-miok'ra-tizm),  n.  [=  Sp. 
democratismo ;  as  democrat  +  -ism.]  The  prin- 
ciples or  spirit  of  democracy.     [Bare.] 

democratist  (de-mok'ra-tist),  n.  [<  democrat 
+  4st.]  A  believer  in  or  supporter  of  democ- 
racy; a  democrat.     [Eare.] 

He  endeavours  to  crush  the  aristoeratick  party,  and  to 
notuish  one  in  avowed  connexion  with  the  most  furious 
democratists  in  France. 

Burke,  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

democratization,  (dem^o-krat-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
democratize  +  -ation.]  '  The  act  of  rendering 
or  the  process  of  becoming  democratic :  as,  the 
democratization  of  European  institutions.  Also 
spelled  democratisation. 

democratize  (de-mok'ra-tiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
democratized,  ppr.  democratizing.  [=  F.  dSmo- 
eratiser  =  Pg.  democratizar ;  <  democrat  +  -ize. 
Cf.  Gt.  SijfioicpaTi^eiv,  be  on  the  democratic  side.] 
To  render  democratic ;  make  popular  or  com- 
mon; bring  to  a  common  level.    Also  spelled 
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democratyt,  democratiet  (de-mok'ra-ti),  n. 
[See  democracy.]    Democracy. 

They  stoop  not,  neither  change  colour  for  Aristocracy, 
democraty,  or  Monarchy.    Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng. ,  ii. 

Democritean  (de-mok-ri-te'an),  a.  [<  Democri- 
tus  +  -ean.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Democritus, 
a  Greek  philosopher  bom  about  460  b.  c,  or  to 
the  atomic  theory  associated  with  his  name. 
See  atomic. 

He  [Xenocrates]  seems  to  have  identified  the  Platonic 
Ideas  with  numbers,  and  the  Demooritean  atoms  with  the 
units  of  which  the  latter  were  composed,  and  to  have  re- 
garded the  soul  as  a  certain  elSos  or  number. 

J.  M.  Rigg,  Mind,  XI.  89. 

Democritic  (dem-6-krit'ik),  a.  Same  as  De- 
mocritean. 

Democritical  (dem-6-krit'i-kal),  a.  In  the  style 
of  Democritus :  applied  to  incredible  works  or 
fables  on  natural  history,  on  account  of  his 
writings  on  the  language  of  birds,  etc.  Davies. 
Not  to  mention  democritical  stories,  do  we  not  find  by 
experience  that  there  is  a  mighty  disagreement  between 
an  oak  and  an  olive  tree? 

Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  394. 

Demodez  (dem'o-deks),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  <  Gr. 
drJiWQ,  the  ;^eople',  +  d^f  {Svk-),  a  worm  in  wood, 
<  SaKVELv,  bite.]  The  typical  genus  of  follicular 
parasitic  mites  of  the  family  Demodicidce.  D. 
folliculorum  infests  domestic  animals  and  man,  living  in 
the  hair-foUicles  and  sebaceous  follicles.  SiTtwtiea  is  a 
synonym.    See  comedo. 

Demodicidae  (dem-o-dis'i-de), n.pl.  [NL., prop. 
Demodecidce,  <  Deniodex  (-dec-)  +  -ddcs.]  A  fam- 
ily of  itch-insects  or  mange-mites,  of  the  order 
Acarida,  consisting  of  the  single  genus  Demo- 
dex.  These  minute  parasitic  arachnids  have  an  elongated 
worm-like  body,  most  of  the  length  of  which  is  a  circular- 
ly ringed  abdomen  _;  four  pairs  of  short,  two-jointed  foot- 
sturaps ;  styliform  jaws ;  and  a  suctorial  proboscis.  Also 
called  DermatopkUi. 

Demogorgon  (de-mo-g6r'gon),  n.     [LL.  Demo- 
gorgo{nr-),  first   mentioned   by  Luctatius  (or 
Laotantius)  Plaoidus,  a  scholiast  on  Statins 
(about  A.  D.  450) ;  prop.  <  Gr.  Mfiav,  a  demon, 
-I-  -yopydg,  grim,  terrible,  whence  Topyi>,  Gorgon : 
see  Gorgon.]    A  mysterious  divinity,  viewed  as 
an  object  of  terror  rather  than  of  worship,  by 
some  regarded  as  the  author  of  creation,  and 
by  others  as  a  famous  magician,  to  whose  spell 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Hades  were  subjected. 
And  by  them  stood 
Orcus  and  Ades-,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgon.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  965. 

demographer  (df-mog'ra-fto),  «.  One  who  is 
versed  in  demography. 

demographic  (dem-o-graf 'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  demography. 

The  high  value  of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  was 

clearly  shown  in  the  Demographic  Section  of  the  Congress. 

Nature,  XXXVf  618. 


demography  (df-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  P. 
phie,  <  Gr.  6^fiog,  people,  +  -ypa(pla,  <  -ypMuv, 
write.]  That  department  of  anthropology 
which  relates  to  vital  and  social  statistics  and 
their  application  to  the  comparative  study  of 
races  and  of  nations. 

demoiselle  (dem-wo-zel'),  »■    [F-  =  see  damsel?-.] 
1.  A  young  lady;  a  damsel. — 2.  A  bird,  the 
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demolish  (df-morish),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  demoliss-, 
stem  of  certain  parts  of  demoUr,  F.  d&molir  = 
Pr.  demolhir  =  Sp.  demoler  =  Pg.  demolir  =  It. 
demoUre  =  G.  demoliren  =  Dan.  demolere  =  Sw. 
demolera,  <  L.  demoUri,  throw  down,  pull  down, 
demolish,  <  de,  down,  +  moliri,  build,  con- 
struct, set  in  motion,  exert  oneself  at,  en- 
deavor, <  moles,  a  pile,  huge  mass,  whence  E. 
mofeS,  q.  V.  Ct.  amolish.]  1.  To  throw  or  pull 
down ;  destroy  the  structural  character  of,  as 
a  building  or  a  wall ;  reduce  to  ruins. 

The  men  who  demolished  the  images  in  cathedrals  have 
not  always  been  able  to  demolish  those  which  were  en- 
slirined  in  then-  minds.  Macaulay.  Milton. 

2.  To  destroy  in  general;  put  an  end  to;  ruin 

utterly;  lay  waste. 

Onr  family  had  now  made  several  attempts  to  be  fine ; 
but  some  unforeseen  disaster  demolished  each  as  soon  as 
projected.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiii. 

=  Syn.  Baze,  Demolish.  Raze,  to  level  with  the  ground; 
demolish,  to  destroy  by  complete  separation  of  parts.  A 
house  is  razed  when  it  is  leveled,  even  if  it  largely  holds 
together ;  it  is  demolished  if  torn  to  pieces,  even  if  some 
parts  of  it  stand  in  place. 

He  .  .  . 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns, 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 

In  demolishing  the  temples  at  Alexandria,  the  Chris- 
tians found  hollow  statues  fixed  to  the  walls,  into  which 
the  priests  used  to  enter  and  thence  deliver  oracles. 

Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

demolisher  (df-mol'ish-6r),  n.  One  who  pulls 
or  throws  down;  one  who  destroys  or  lays^ 
waste. 

Tile  demolishers  of  them  can  give  the  clearest  account, 
how  the  plucking  down  of  churches  conduceth  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  religion.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Exeter. 

demolishmentt  (df-mol'ish-ment),  n.  [<  OF. 
demolissem^nt,  desmolissement,  "<.  demolir  {demo- 
fes-),  demolish:  see  demolish  and -mxnt.]  The 
act  of  demolishing  or  shattering;  demolition. 

Look  on  his  honour,  sister; 
That  bears  no  stamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles  on  it ; 
No  sad  demolishment  nor  death  can  reach  it. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  v.  4. 

demolition  (dem-o-lish'on),  n.  [<  OF.  demoli- 
tion, F.  dimolition'=  'Pv.  "demolition  =  Sp.  demo- 
licion  =  Pg.  demoligSo  ^  It.  demolizione  =  D.  de- 
molitie,  <  L.  demolitio(n-),  <  demoliri,  pull  down: 
see  demolish.]  1.  The  act  of  overthrowing, 
pulling  down,  or  destroying,  as  a  structure ; 
hence,  destruction  or  ruin  in  general:  as,  the 
demolition  of  a  house  or  of  military  works;  the 
demolition  of  a  theory. 

Even  God's  democitions  are  super-edifications,  his  anato- 
mies, his  dissections  are  so  many  recompactings,  so  many 
resurrections.  Donn£,  Sermons,  xi. 

Their  one  great  object  was  the  demolition  of  the  idols 
and  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

After  scattering  all  arguments  for  apolitical  institution, 
he  often  opposes  its  demolition,  from  expediency. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  26. 

2.  In  French  law,  abatement;  annulment:  as, 
an  action  in  demolition  of  a  servitude  or  a 


It  is  a  means  of  democratizing  art,  of  furnishing  innu- 
merable impressions  of  a  plate.       The  Atlantic,  LX.  168. 

There  was  a  great  impetus  given  by  politics  to  the  de- 
mocratizing ol  the  nation,  and,  in  the  rapid  social  changes 
of  the  day,  the  educated  class  found  itself  well  shaken  up 
with  the  mechanic.    H.  E.  Scudder,  Noah  Webster,  p.  151. 


Demoiselle  {Anthropatdes  virgo) 

Numidian  crane,  Anthropoides  virgo :  so  called 
from  its  gracefulness  and  symmetry  of  form. 

The  gall-bladder  .  .  .  [was]  wanting  in  two  out  of  six 
demoiselles.  Owen,  Anat.,  xvu. 

3.  In  entom.,  a  damsel-fly;  a  dragon-fly.— 4. 
A  shark,  Galeocerdo  tigrinus,  about  12  feet  long. 
Playfair.—5.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Pomacentrus ; 
one  of  the  family  Pomaeentridce. 
De  Moivre's  property  of  the  circle,  De  Moi- 
vre's  theorem.     See  circle,  theorem. 


nuisance. 

demolitionist  (dem-o-lish'on-ist),  n.  [<  dem- 
olition +  -ist.]  One  who  favors  demolition  or 
destruction,  as  of  institutions ;  a  radical  revo- 
lutionist.    Garlyle. 

demon(de'mon),«.  [Also,inL.  spelling, (Jcemon; 
=  D.  demon  =  G.  Sw.  ddmon  =  Dan.  dcemon  = 
OF.  demon,  'F.dimon  (of.  Pr.  demonic  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
demonio,  <  LL.  dcemonium,  <  Gn.  6ai/i6viov,  dim.), 

<  L.  dcemon,  a  spirit,  genius,  lar,  eccles.  an  evil 
spirit,  <  Gr.  Sat/iov  (dat/iov-),  a  god  or  goddess, 
deity,  a  tutelary  deity,  a  genius,  lar,  a  god  of 
lower  rank,  later  also  a  departed  soul,  a  ghost, 
in  N.  T.  and  eccles.  an  evil  spirit;  of  uncertain 
origin :  (1)  by  some  identified  with  da^/zuv, 
knowing  (which  is  also  found,  perhaps  by  error, 
in  the  form  daifiom),  <  iaijvai,  learn,  teach,  akin 
to  diddcTKeiv,  teach,  L.  docere,  teach  (see  didactic 
and.  docile,  doctrine)',  (2)  by  some  derived,  with 
formative  -/j.av,  as  'tlie  distributer  of  destinies,' 

<  Saieiv,  divide,  distribute;  (3)  by  some  re- 
garded as  for  orig.  *daiF/io>v,  <  *SaiF-,  dip-,  as  in 
*SiFoq,  Slog,  heavenly,  L.  dimis,  divinus,  divine, 
(ieMS,  god,  deita{t-)s,  deity,  etc.:  see  deity.]  1. 
In  Gr,  myth.,  a  supernatural  agent  or  intelli- 
gence, lower  in  rank  than  a  god;  a  spirit  hold- 
ing a  middle  place  between  gods  and  men ;  one 
of  a  class  of  ministering  spirits,  sometimes  re- 
garded as  including  the  souls  of  deceased  per- 
sons ;  a  genius :  as,  the  demon  or  good  genius  of 
Socrates.     Sometimes  written  daimon. 

Thy  dmmon  (that's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee)  is 
Noble,  coui'ageous,  high,  unmatchable. 

Shak,,  A.  and  C,  ii.  3. 


demon  1528  demonstrate 

Those  Demons  that  are  found  ing  or  pertaining  to  a  demon ;  eharaeteristic  of  demonologic,  demonological  (de'inon-o-loi'ik, 

In  nre,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground,  or  performed  by  a  demon  or  demons.     [Rare.]     -i-kal),  a.     Pertaining  to  demonology.  " 

w!lh  plZetTo^rlith  demen'r"'  ,  No  man  who  acknowledges  demonia!  things  can  deny  dsmbnologist  (de-mon-ol'o-jist),  n.     [<  dmon- 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  I.  93.  demons.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  264.     ology  +  -JSt]     One  versed  in  demonology. 

Soon  was  a  world  of  holy  d«?i 0(1,5  made,      '  demonian  (de-mo'ni-an),  a.      [As  demowoZ  +   demonologT  (de-mgn-oro-Ji),  ».     [_  J''_  jj^ 

Aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jove  design'd  -an.']     Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics    monologie,  <  Gr.  daifiuv,  a  demon,  +  -/loym,  < 

^'^''T^X^^^'^^^^^.l.  "^irLsSZifromtheelement  t^e^Kl^'d^ZLfZaLoU^f'^eXr^S 

whether  the  existence  of  evil  dffimOTJs  was  known  either  i-owers  oi  nre,  air,  water,  ana  earmDeneatn.  Demonoiosri/,  the  branch  of  the  science  of  religion  which 

to  the  Greeks  or  Romans  till  about  the  time  of  the  advent  miami,  i.  js,,,  ii.  i.i,i.     relates  to  demons,  is  much  obscured  in  the  treatises  of  old 

of  Christ.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I,  404,  demonianism  (de-mo'ni-an-izm),  m.     [<  demo-     writei-s,  Enoyo.  Brit.,  VII,  54. 

2.  An  evil  spirit;  a  devil:  from  the  belief  of  nian  +  -ism.]  Tie  state  of  being  possessed  by  2.  The  study  of  popular  superstitions  eonceru- 
the  early  Christian  world  that  all  the  divinities  a  demon.     [Rare.]  ing  demons  or  evil  spirits. 

of  the  pagans  were  devils.  The  teachers  of  the  gospel  in  the  fullness  of  their  in-  demonomagy  (de-mon-om'a-ii),  n.     [<  Gr.  Sai- 

If  that  same  demon,  that  hath  guU'd  thee  thus,  ^P"^ ^'j°?,  ™"i'  TffJ""  ^f-"""  I'i?'"  ""  ^"'"''t  '"^Y'^  T    -"""'  ^  demon,  +  udjog,  ma^c,  a  magician :  see 

^^^^^^S'^^^SI.^'  ™"'  ^i^X^:^^^^^:^  l?r '^"^  '"    ^^    Magic  .dependent  upon  the  agency  of 
And  tell  the  legions,  I  can  never  win  If a>-6Mrto,  Divme  Legation,  ix.,  notes,     aemons.      L^are.J 

A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's,  demoniasm   (de-mo'ni-azm'l.  m.       [<   Gr.  as  if        The  author  had  rifled  all  the  stores  of  demonomaj!/ to 

Shak..  Hen.  V.,  ii,  2.  .s^,f,„^,aa/,6c,<  'iatfiovtdv,  also  datfiovav,  be  under     '"™''"  °^^'  ""  entertainment.  Bp.  Hurd. 

3.  Figuratively,  an  atrociously  wicked  or  cruel  the  power  of  a  demon,  <  6ai/iav,  demon :  see  cle-  demonomancy  (de'mon-o-man-si),  n.  [<  F.  di- 
person;  one  characterized  by  demoniac  pas-  mon.]  The  state  of  being  under  demoniacal  monomancie,  <  Gr.  M/xav,  demon,  +  /lavreia, 
sions  or  conduct.— 4.  [cap.]  A  certain  genus  influence ;  possession  by  a  demon.  [Rare.]  divination.]  Divination  while  under  the  infiu- 
of  Coleoptera  ^^^^^  ^3„,^i„3a  but  to  ascribe  both  to  enthusiasm  or  /^^^^  or  inspiration  of  the  devil  or  of  demons. 

demoness  (de'mon-es),  m.  l<.  demon  + -ess. \  A  oemoniasm?  rarii/rton.  Sermons,  p.  255.  (LafAam.)  demonomania(de"mou-9-ma'ni-a),n.  [=F.(^&■ 
female  demon.  Aamn-nin  f^a  m^-n'i-b-\    ^      T/  o^   X  A     /    monomanie  =  Pg.  demonomania,  <  Nil.  dwmon- 

The  Sichemites  ...  had  a  goddess  or  demoness,  under  '^Sf  °  ^dlmZ^  see  £'moi\     PertSt  'to     ?'"'*«'"'  ^  ^^- .''°«  ^  ^^'^°'''  +  '"''''<''  "»"»•] 

the  name  of  Jephthah's  daughter.  oat/iuv,  a  aemon .   see  aemon.}     Jr-ertaining  to    j    pathol. ,  a  kind  of  mania  in  which  the  patient 

J.  Mede.  Apostasy  of  Latter  Times,  p.  31.  or  like  a  demon ;  demoniac.    Also  daimomc.        ^^/^^^^  y^^^^^y^  possessed  by  devils, 
demonetization  (de-mon"e-ti-za'shon),  ».     [<       .He  may  even  show  sudden  impulses  which  have  a  false  clemonomistt  (de-mon'6-mist),  n.      [<  demon- 

demoneti,e  +  -atim;  =  F.demonSti8dUon.]  The  ''''^  °"'^™°""  ^''™8%XTi«^%S  Se?otT"v     om,j  +  -ist.]    We  who"  lives  in  subjection  tt 

,   act  of  demonetizing;   the  condition  of  being  ,  ..  ,■  a-.-,      '    r^  t  t     j     '  the  devil  or  to  evil  spirits, 

demonetized.    Also  spelled  demowefeatioB.  demomfuge  (de-mon  i-fuj), 't.     liljjj.dwmon,  demonomy  (de-mon'6-mi),  n.     [<  Gr.  datum, 

The  object  to  be  accomplished,  by  diminishmg  the  ■  t^^Z'fit/^^ZV^Jl^'^     '^  "^™     ^  demon, +  ..h^ia  (cf.  v6,Ios,  law),  <  vi/^etv,  reg- 

amount  of  legal-tender  paper,  is  precisely  the  same  object  or  protection  agamsi  aemons.  ulate.]     If.  The  dominion  of  demons  or  evil 

which  was  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  dermmtize^        Of  these,  Isabella  .     .  I  hope  was  wrapped  in  the  fri-     spirits.—  2.  The  deductive  and  predictive  stage 

«»«  of  silver.  .V.  X  ii.„„  CXXVII,  119.  ar  s  garment ;  for  few  stood  more  in  need  of  a  c(«y^^^^     of  demonology.      0.  T.  Mason. '^  ^ 

demonetize  (de-mon'e-tiz),«;.t;pret.  and  pp.  .  .  ™  1,  °  .      '  1^- ^  •  demonopathy  (de-mon-op'a-thi),  «.     [<  Gr. 

demonet,::ed,Y,j,v.demoneh0ing.     [<  L.  de-priv.  demomsm  (de^mon-izm),  »i.  _   l=F.  d^momsme;     <;„,-„„„  Semon,  +  Trdffog,  suffering]    Demono- 

+  moneta,monej,  +  E.-ize;  =F.d^monetiser.2  a,s  demon  +  -^sm.]    Belief  in  the  existence  of    mania 

To  divest  of  standard  monetary  valiie;  with-  demons;  character  or  action  like  that  of  de-  demonopolize  (de-mo-nop'6-liz),  i).  *, ;  pret.and 

draw  from  use  as  money ;  deprive  of  the  char-  mons.  demonopolized,  ppr.  demonopolizing.   ^  [<  de- 

acter  of  money.     Also  spelled  demonetise.  The  established  theology  of  the  heathen  world  .  .  .     priy  +  monopolize  ]     To  destroy  the  monopolv 

by'^ttVlaiflndtrclm^ISy  ^™  '=°'"^''^'^'^  '^ToM«  '"'''  "'""^a^^'iomonTactXHew  Testament,  i.  §  7.     <>* !  ^^hdraw  from  the  power  of  monopol/ 

Germany  and  England  in de™«*^i., silver,  have  ere-  demonist  (de'mon-ist),  n.     [<  demon  +  ^St.]     A     h^T^,^7^Zrll^:d':°'^'''^'%tytX^^^^ 

ated  a  money  pressure  there  unparalleled  m  our  times,  believer  m  or  worshiper  of  demons.  .  ,-,-,  .^  ,-,,  .  -,^r^ 

N.  A.  Rev.,  cxLiii,  101,       „  ,  ,.      ,.  ...        .J      ^  ,,   ,  ^  ,    demonry  (de'mon-n),  n.    [<  demon  +  -rw.]  De- 

,  .       ,,_      -,    .     ,  .  ,         ryin-fn   J  To  believe  the  governing  mind  or  minds  not  absolutely     „„„;„„oi  ;„fl„„';,„o       rT?oio  T 

demoniac  (de-mo'm-ak),  a.  and  n.   [<  ME.  demo-  and  necessarily  good,  nor  confined  to  what  is  best,  but    momaeal  influence.     [Bare.] 

niak  =  F.  demoniague  =  Pr.  demoniayx,  demo-  capable  of  acting  according  to  ipere  will  or  fancy,  is  to  be  What  demonry,  thinkest  thou,  possesses  Varus? 

niat  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  demoniaeo,  <  LL.  dcemoniaetis,  ^  Demonist.  Shaftesbury.  J.  Baillie. 

<  Gr.  as  if  *Sat/ioviaK6g,  for  which  only  dat/iovrnd^  demonlze  (de'mon-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  a.nd  pp.  de-  demonship  (de'mon-ship),  n.  [<  demon  +  -ship.] 

(whence  LL.  dcemonicus,  E.  demonic),  <  Sai/iov,  a  monized,  ppr.  demonizing.     [<  ML.  dcemonizare,     The  state  of  being  a  demon, 

god,  genius,  spirit :  see  demon.]    I,  a.  1.  Per-  make  demoniac,  <  Gr.  dai^iowfEfffe,  be  under  the  demonstrability   (de-mon-stra-bil'i-ti),   n. 

taining  to  a  demon  or  spirit.  power  of  a  tutelary  deity  or  spirit,  in  N.  T.  be    Demonstrableness. 

He,  all  unarm'd,  possessed  by  a  demon.]    To  subject  to  the  in-  demonstrable  (de-mon'stra-bl),  a.     [=  Sp.  &- 

Shall  chase  thee,  with  the  terrour  of  his  voice,  fluence  of  demons ;  make  like  a  demon ;  render    mostrable  =  Pg.  Aemonstravel,  <  LL.  demonstra- 

From  thy  demomack  holds,      Milton,  p,  E.,  iv,  628.  demoniacal  or  diabolical.  Ulis,  <  L.  demonstrare :  see  demonstrate.]   Capa- 

2.  Produced  by  demons ;  influenced  by  demons.        Man's  choices  free  or  fetter,  elevate  or  debase,  deify  or    ble  of  being  demonstrated ;  susceptible  of  being 

Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy,  demMiize  his  humanity.  Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  184.     proved  beyond  doubt  or  contradiction. 

Milton,  P.  L,,  xi.  486.         Christ  is  now  [in  his  temptation]  to  have  his  part  in  a        The  grand  articles  of  our  belief  are  as  demonstraUe  as 

3.  Of  the  character  of  a  demon;  acting  as  if  state  demomzed  by  evil.  geometry.  Glanmlle,  Soep.Sd. 
possessed  by  demons ;  wild ;  frantic ;  extremely  Bushnell,  Forgiveness  and  Law,  p.  168,  jj  j^  demomtrable  that  light  cannot  reach  our  system 
wicked  or  cruel.  demonocracy  (de-mon-ok'ra-si),  n.      [=  P.  d6-    from  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  in  less  than  five  years, 

II.   n.  1.   One  who  is  supposed  to  be  pos-  monocratie,  <  Gr.  6al/iov,  a"demon,  -f-  -Kparia,     and  telescopes  disclose  to  us  objects  probably  many  times 

sessed  by  a  demon;  one  whose  volition  and  government,  < /cparerv,  rule,  be  strong.]     The    """' ^^"S^WscArf,  in  Tyndall's  Light  and  Elect,,  p,  21. 

other  mental  faculties  seem  to  be  overpow-  power  or  government  of  demons.  j.:>™„„„f^„vi»„„„=,  rA^ 'of™  w  r,oc\    « 

ered,  restrained,  or  disturbed  in  their  re^ar  demonographer  (de-mon-og'ra-fer),  n.     [=  P.  demonstrableness  (de-mon  stra-bl-nes),  n. 

operation  by  an  evil  spirit;  specifically,  a  luna-  demonographe ;   <   demonography   +   -erL]     A    The  quahty  of  being  demons^^^^ 

tie.  i-      '    i-  J.  writer  on  demons  and  demonology;  a  demon- dfjuonstrably  (de-mon 'stra-bh),  a*.    In  a 

„    ,         ^ r.inmot  demonstrable  manner ;  so  as  to  demonstrate; 

Raving  and  blaspheming  incessantly,  like  a  demoniac,  oiogisi.  bevond  the  Tio=!<iihilitv  of  doubt-  manifestlv 

he  came  to  the  court.  Macaulay,  Hist,  Eug,         The  demonographers  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth      ''^y°^^  ^'^^  possibility  Ot  aouDt ,  manileSIiy 

In  the  synagogue  Was  a  demmdac,  a  lunatic  with  that  century  continually  allude  to  the  flight  of  Simon  Magus        He  should  have  compelled  his  ministera  to  execute  the 

dual  consciousness  which  sprang  out  of  a  real  or  suo-  across  the  Forum  as  effected  by  the  aid  of  demons.  I^w  m  cases  that  denumstrably  concerned  the   pubuc 

posed  possession  by  an  evil  spirit,  N-  and  Q.,  6th  ser,,  IX,  4.     peace.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion, 

G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  437.  demonography  (de-mon-og'ra-fi),  n.     [=  P.  d^-  demonstrancot  (de-mon' strans),  n.    [<  ME.  de- 

2.    [cap.]   One  of  a  section  of  the  Anabaptists  monograpliie  =  Pg.  demonographia,  <  Gr.  M/iav,    monstraunce,  <  OF.  demonsirance,  demoustrance 

who  maintained  that  the  devils  would  ultimate-  demon,  -I-  -ypa^ia,  <  ypd^ew,  write.]     The  de-    (=  It.  dimostranza),  <'Nti.aBil*demonstrantia, 

ly  be  saved.   Imp.  Diet  scriptive  stage  of  demonology.     0.  T.  Mason.    <  L.  demonstran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  demonstrare,  de- 

demoniacal  (de-mo-ni'a-kal),  a.    Of  demoniac  [Rare.]  monstrate :  see  demonstrate.    Cf.  mmistrance.] 

character  or  origin;  lite  a  demon;  demoniac,  demonolater  (de-mon-ol'a-t6r),  n.     [=  F.  dS-    Demonstration;  proof;  exhibition  of  the  truth 

—pemoniaoal  possession,  possession  by  demons  or  evil  monoldtre,  <  Gr.  dafiluv,  a  demon,  -I-  -Mrpnc,  <    of  a  proposition.     Holland. 

?^oi.il^XnZl'tSll\SS'^ii^!e^Sr^y  ^i-peW 'worship.  '^Cf.  idolater.]     A  dem<;n-        He  leyed  them  in  the  mydle of  the  cyt4  and  abode  the 

the  Rationalistic  school  of  writers  these  are  regarded  as  worshiper.  denumstraume  of  god.        Holy  Rood  (E,  H,  T,  S,),  p,  158, 

«™^'L'"''ifS\'  ''fh""?  condition  the  popular  belief  of  the        certain  demmwlators  in  the  present  day,  as  far  as  the     „"  °"^  °^  ^  '«^  ^H"/""  l^^  ^^^''f,,  ^,™5^!.™',  IfTS 

^JT^tJST.,  iM  ^  V  "  '"Al^ "f°^  °^,  evil  spirits ;  by  evangeli-  outward  evidence  of  their  affliction  goes,  display  as  plain     »  ™™^  »'  »»  hypocrite,  what  would  become  of  all  the 

fl^^^^}^  believed  that  evil  spirits  actually  exercised  signs  of  demoniacal  possession  as  everwere  displayed  1800     «1^<=*'  ^^^'^  <^he  best  recorded  in  Scripture? 

a  controlling  influence  over  the  spirits  of  men  in  the  time  years  ago  ^  Junius,  Cure  of  Misprision. 

fn-.^tSewlspir'tiouT^""''"''^"'''^*''^"^  £p.  Coitoeii,  quoted  in  Oxenham's  Short  Studies,  p,  421,  demonstratable  (dem' on-stra-ta-bl),  a.     [< 
demoniacally  (de-md-ni'a-kal-i),  adv.    In  a  de-  demonolatry  (de-mqn-ol'a-tri),  n.      [=  F.  de-    demonstrate  +  -able.]     Capable  of  being  de- 
moniacal manner ;  as  a  demoniac.  monoldtrie  =  Sp.  demonolatria  =  Pg.  demonola-    monstrated ;  demonstrable.     [Kare.J 
demoniacism  (de-mo-ni'a-sizm)   TO       r<  demo-  *''"'i  ^  Grr.  6ai/i(M,  a  demon,  -f-  TMrpeia,  worship.]        It  is  a  tact  dynamically  demonstrataile  that  the  total 
niac  +  -isn,.]     The  state"of  being  a  demoniae ;  The  worship  of  evil  spirits ;  the  worship  of  evil    amount;/^  ™  vi™  in  any  moving  ^y^tem  aban^doned  to 
the  practices  of  demoniacs.  personified  as  a  devil.  value  which  it  cannot  exceed,  and  a  minimum  below 
demomal  (de-mo'ni-al),  a.      [<  OF.  demonial,  <         Demonolatry,  Devil-dancing,  and  Demoniacal  posses-     which  it  cannot  descend.   Berschel,  Pop,  Lectures,  p,  4«». 
ML.  *demonialis,  <  Gr,  dat/idviog,  of  or  belong-  sion.            Bp.  CaldweU,  Contemporary  Rev,,  Feb,,  1876,  demonstrate  (de-mon'-  or  dem'on-strat), «.  <•! 
1^  to  a  demon,  <  dai/iuv,  demon:  see  demon.]  demonologert  (de-mon-ol'o-jfer),  re.     [<  demon-    pret.  and  pp.  demonstrated,  ppr.  demonstrat- 
Of  the  nature  or  character  of  a  demon ;  relat-  ology  +  -erK]    A  deiuonologist.    North.              ing.     [<  L.  demonstratus,  pp.  of  demonstrare 


demonstrate 

(>  Sp.  demostrar  =  Pg.  demonstrar  =  It.  dimo- 
sirare  =  D.  demonstreren  =  Gr.  demonstriren 
=  Dan.  demonstrere  =  Sw.  demonstrera),  point 
out,  indicate,  designate,  show,  <  de-  +  mon- 
strare,  show :  see  monstration,  monster.  Cf .  re- 
monstrate.^  1.  To  point  out;  indicate;  make 
evident;  exhibit. 

How  he  lov'd  the  People,  other  Arguments  then  affected 
sayings  must  demonstrat,  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 

For  the  Gardens,  one  may  safely  afflvm  that  if  Solomon 
made  them  in  the  Eocky  ground  which  is  now  assign'd 
for  them,  he  demonstrated  greater  power  and  wealth  in 
flnisliing  his  design,  than  he  did  wisdom  in  choosing  the 
place  for  it.  Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  89. 

Specifically — 2.  To  exhibit,  describe,  and  ex- 
plain, as  the  parts  of  a  dissected  body ;  teach 
by  the  ocnlar  use  of  examples,  as  a  physical 
science,  especially  anatomy  or  any  of  its  prin- 
ciples.— 3.  To  establish  the  truth  of;  fully  es- 
tablish by  arguments ;  adduce  convincing  rea- 
sons for  belief  in,  as  a  proposition. 

As  the  proving  of  these  two  things  will  overthrow  all 
atheism,  so  It  will  likewise  lay  a  clear  foundation  for  the 
demomtrating  of  a  deity  distinct  from  the  corporeal 
world.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  146. 

demonstration  (dem-on-stra'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
demonstracion,  <  OF.  demonstration,  demonstroi- 
son,  F.  demonstration  =  Sp.  demostraeion  =  Pg. 
demonstroQao  =  It.  dimostrazione  =  D.  demon- 
stratie  =  Gf.  Dan.  Sw.  demonstration,  <  L.  demon- 
stratio{n-),  <  demonstrare,  point  out:  see  de- 
monstrate.'i  1.  The  act  of  pointing  out  or  ex- 
hibiting; an  exhibition;  a  manifestation;  a 
show :  as,  a  demonstration  of  friendship  or  sym- 
pathy. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  demonstration 
of  grief  !  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  3. 

2.  The  exhibition  and  explanation  of  exam- 
ples in  teaching  an  art  or  a  science,  especially 
anatomy. — 3.  Milit.,  an  exhibition  of  warlike 
intentions;  a  warlike  attitude  or  movement; 
specifically,  a  military  operation  of  any  kind 
which  may  be  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  enemy  respecting  the  measures 
which  it  is  intended  to  employ  against  him. 

He  was  compelled  hy  the  national  spirit  to  make  a  dem- 
onstration of  war.  HallaTn. 

If  any  uncertainty  remains  as  to  the  enemy's  disposi- 
tion, demonstrations  should  be  made  generally  along  the 
front,  to  oblige  him  to  show  his  hand. 

Macdougall,  Modern  Warfare,  viii. 

4.  A  public  exhibition,  by  a  number  of  persons, 
of  sympathy  with  some  political  or  other  cause, 
as  in  a  mass-meeting  or  a  procession. —  5.  Proof, 
either  (a)  a  process  of  stating  in  an  orderly 
manner  indubitable  propositions  which  evi- 
dently cannot  be  true  without  the  truth  of  the 
conclusion  so  proved,  or  (6)  the  propositions 
so  stated.  Properly,  demonsti'ation  is  restricted  to  per- 
fect proof,  especially  mathematical  proof.  (See  the  ex- 
tract from  Burgersdlcius,  below.)  According  to  the  Aristo- 
telian doctrine,  which  has  greatly  influenced  the  use  of 
the  word,  demonstration  must  be  drawn  from  principles 
not  only  self-evident,  but  also  underived  from  any  higher 
principles ;  and  the  conclusion  must  not  only  be  shown  to 
be  true,  but  also  to  be  a  mere  special  case  of  the  truth  of 
one  or  more  of  the  principles  from  which  it  is  derived.  It 
was  supposed  that  this  was  the  character  of  the  best 
mathematical  proofs ;  but  mathematical  proof  consists  in 
constructing  a  diagram  or  formula  according  to  certain 
rules  which  prescribe  that  certain  relations  shall  exist 
between  the  parts  of  that  diagram,  and  then  in  showing 
by  observation  (directly  or  indirectly)  that  certain  addi- 
tional relations  exist  between  those  parts ;  and  no  impor- 
tant mathematical  proof  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Aristote- 
lian demonstration.  The  word  has  consequently  acquired 
two  signiftcations :  first,  its  original  sense  of  a  perfect 
mathematical  proof ;  second,  the  sense  of  a  proof  drawn 
from  principles,  as  in  the  Aristotelian  theory.  There  is 
also  a  third  signification,  according  to  which  a  demon- 
stration  is  any  proof  which  leaves  no  room  for  reason- 
able doubt,  such  as  Kepler's  proof  that  the  orbit  of  Mars 
is  an  ellipse.  Writers  who  adopt  the  Aristotelian  view 
hold  that  the  rediuitio  ad  absurdum  and  the  Fermatian 
mode  of  proof,  though  entirely  convincing,  are  not  perfect 
demonstrations. 

Some  an  admirable  delight  drew  to  Musicke ;  and  some, 
the  certainty  of  demonstration  to  the  Mathematickes, 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

Demonstration  is  a  syllogism  made  of  such  propositions 
as  are  true,  first  immediate,  and  manifestly  known,  and 
be  the  causes  of  the  conclusion.  First  and  immediate  here 
IS  all  one,  signifying  such  propositions  as  need  not  be 
proved  or  made  more  evident  by  any  other  former  propo- 
sitions. Blundeville. 

Demonstration,  in  the  Greek  in-ofiei^n,  is  amongst  the 
geometricians  a  delineation  of  a  diagram,  in  which  they 
exliibit  the  truth  of  their  propositions  to  be  seen  by  the 
eye.  To  that  is  .opposed  pseudographema :  that  is,  a  de- 
scription or  false  delineation.  Now  these  words,  as  many 
others,  which  are  used  in  the  doctrine  of  syllogism,  are 
translated  from  geometry  into  logic  ;  and  there  demon- 
stration is  taken  sometimes  for  any  certain  and  perspicu- 
ous proof,  but  here  in  this  place  strictly  for  syllogism  sci- 
entific, and  pseudographema,  or  false  syllogism,  for  syllo- 
gism begetting  error  or  contrary  to  science. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman. 
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Demonstration  [is]  nothing  but  the  perception  of  such 
agreement  [of  ideas]  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  or 
mediums.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  iv.  7. 

Direct  demonstration,  demonstration  toO  Sioti,  or 
demonstratio  quia,  a  proof  proceeding  from  the  true  cause 
of  the  fact  proved.— Imperfect  demonstration.  Seea 
posteriori.— Indirect  demonstration,  demonstration 
Tou  oTi,  or  demmistratio  quid,  a  proof  which  does  not  show 
the  true  cause  of  the  fact  proved.—  Ostenslve  demon- 
stration, in  math.,  a  demonstration  which  plainly  and 
directly  demonstrates  the  truth  of  a  proposition. 
demonstrative  (de-mon'stra^tiv),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ME.  demonstratif,  <  F.  d4r>ionstratif=z  Pr.  d^mos- 
tratiu  =  Sp.  demostrativo  =  Pg.  demonstrativo 
=  It.  dimostrativo,  <  L.  demonstrative,  <  de- 
monst)-are,  point  out :  see  demonstrate.^    I.  a. 

1.  Exhibiting  or  indicating  with  clearness:  as, 
a  demonstrative  figure  in  painting. —  2.  In  rhet., 
expressing  or  explaining  with  clearness,  force, 
and  beauty. — 3.  Characterized  by  or  given  to 
the  strong  exhibition  of  any  feeling  or  quality; 
energetically  expressive:  as,  a  demonstrative 
Toaajinev ;  a  demonstrative -person. 

May  hasn't  been  too  officious  about  me  and  too  demon- 
strative. Dickens,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  proof; 
having  the  power  of  proving  or  demonstrating; 
indubitably  conclusive :  as,  a  demonstrative  ar- 
gument ;  demonstrative  reasoning. 

A  syllogism  demonstrative  is  that  which  is  made  of  ne- 
cessary, immediate,  true,  certain,  and  infallible  proposi- 
tions, being  first  and  so  known  as  they  need  none  other 
proof.  Blundeville. 

It  is  impossible  by  any  solid  or  demonstrative  reasons 
to  persuade  a  man  to  believe  the  conversion  of  the  needle 
to  the  north.  Sir  T.  Broione,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  48. 

Probations  are  demonstrative  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that 
term  when  the  certainty  they  necessitate  is  absolute  and 
complete :  that  is,  when  the  opposite  alternative  involves 
a  contradiction.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Demonstrative  certainty.  See  certoinfj/-— Demon- 
strative judgment,  a  judgment  in  which  something  is 
held  to  be  negessarily  proved.—  Demonstrative  legacy. 
See  Zej/acj/.— Demonstrative  pronoun,  in  gram.,  a  pro- 
noun that  points  to,  rather  than  defines  or  describes,  the 
object  to  which  it  relates :  the  name  is  applied  to  English 
this,  that,  you,  and  to  their  correspondents  in  other  lan- 
guages.— Demonstrative  root,  a  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  pronominal  roots  In  general,  as  implying  posi- 
tion and  direction  rather  than  quality. 

II.  n.  A  demonstrative  pronoun. 
demonstrati'vely  (df-mon'stra-tiv-li),  adv.   1. 
In  a  manner  to  prove  or  demonstrate;   with 
proof  which  cannot  be  questioned;  with  cer- 
tainty; convincingly. 

First,  I  demo7istratively  prove 
That  feet  were  only  made  to  move.  Prior. 

No  man,  he  [Plato]  thought,  could  see  clearly  and  de- 
monstratively what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  and  not 
act  accordingly.    Adam  Smith,  Moral  Sentiments,  vii.  §  2. 

2.  In  a  demonstrative  manner;  with  energetic 
exhibition  of  feeling :  as,  he  spoke  very  demon- 


demonstrativeness  (df-mon'stra-tiv-nes),  «. 
The  quality  of  being  demonstrative,  in  any  of 
its  senses. 

demonstrator  (dem'on-stra-tor),  n.  [=  F.  d^ 
monstrateur,  OF.  demonstreur  =  Sp.  demostra- 
dor  =  Pg.  demonstrador  =  It.  dimostratore,  <  L. 
demonstrator,  <  demonstrare,  point  out :  see  de- 
monstrate.l  1 .  One  who  points  out,  exhibits,  or 
explains  by  examples;  specifically,  in  a7iat., 
one  who  exhibits,  describes,  and  explains  the 
parts  when  dissected;  a  teacher  of  practical 
anatomy. 

In  1806,  he  [Sir  Benjamin  Brodie]  assisted  Mr.  VS'ilson  in 

teaching  anatomy,  and  in  1809  officiated  as  demonstrator. 

Gallery  of  Medicine,  Sir  B.  Brodie. 

2.  One  who  demonstrates;  one  who  proves 
anything  with  certainty  or  with  indubitable 
evidence. 

Whether  an  algebraist,  fiuxionist,  geometrician,  or  dem- 
onstrator of  any  kind,  can  expect  indulgence  for  obscure 
principles  or  incorrect  reasonings, 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Analyst,  xliii. 

3.  The  index  finger.    Dunglison. 
demonstratorship  (dem'on-stra-tor -ship),  n. 

[<  demonstrator  +  -ship.']  The  position  or  of- 
fice of  a  demonstrator  in  anatomy. 

When  Valsalva  was  transferred  to  Parma,  Morgagni  suc- 
ceeded to  his  anatomical  demonstratorship. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  822. 

demonstratory  (de-mon'stra-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL. 
demonstratorius,  <  L.  demonstrator :  see  demon- 
strator.'] Tending  to  demonstrate;  demonstra- 
tive.    [Eare.] 

demoraget,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  demwrrage. 

demoralization  (de-mor^al-i-za'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
demoralisation  =  Sp.  desmoralizacion  =  Pg.  des- 
moralizacdo  =  li,.  demoralizzazione  ;  as  demoral- 
ize +  -ation.]  The  act  of  demoralizing,  or  the 
state  of  being  demoralized.  Also  spelled  de- 
moralisation. 


dempt 

The  cause  [of  the  crimes  of  the  Creoles]  is  to  be  found  in 
the  existence  of  slavery;  and  the  invariable  demoralization 
which  this  accursed  practice  produces  is  not  checked  by  any 
system  of  religious  teaching.    Quarterly  Rev.,  Nov.,  1810. 

The  denwrdlization  among  the  Confederates  from  their 
defeats  at  Henry  and  Donelson,  their  long  marches  from 
Bowling  Green,  Columbus,  and  Nashville,  and  their  failure 
at  Shiloh,  .  .  .  was  so  great  that  a  stand  for  the  time 
would  have  been  impossible. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  374. 

demoralize  (df-mor'al-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
demoralized,  ppr.  demoralizing.  [=  P.  d^o- 
raliser  =  Sp.  Pg.  desmoralizar  =  It.  demoralig- 
zare  =.  D.  demoraliseren  =  G.  demoralisiren  = 
Dan.  demoralisere  =  Sw.  demoralisera ;  as  de- 
priv.  +  moral  +  -ize.]  1.  To  corrupt  or  un- 
dermine the  morals  of;  weaken  or  destroy  the 
effect  of  moral  principles  on. 

When  the  Doctor  [Noah  Webster]  was  asked  how  many 
words  he  had  coined  for  his  Dictionary,  he  replied,  only 
one,'  "to  demoralize,"  and  that  ...  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
Hslied  in  the  last  century. 

.Sir  C.  Lyell,  Travels  in  the  United  States,  p.  53. 

It  is  always  demoralizing  to  extend  the  domain  of  senti- 
ment over  questions  where  it  has  no  legitimate  jurisdic- 
tion. Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  158. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  energy;  dishearten; 
destroy  the  courage,  confidence,  or  hope  of; 
render  incapable  of  brave  or  energetic  effort : 
specifically  used  in  relation  to  troops :  as,  the 
charge  of  our  cavalry  completely  demoralized 
the  enemy's  left  wing. 

But  war  often  for  a  time  exhausts  and  demoralizes,  it 
sometimes  perpetuates  injustice,  it  is  occasionally  under- 
taken against  the  clearest  provisions  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  208. 

3.  To  throw  into  confusion  in  general;  bring 
into  disorder;  confuse  mentally:  as,  he  was 
badly  demoralized  by  fright.     [CoUoq.] 

.Also  spelled  demoralise. 
demos  (de'mos),  n.      [<  Gr.  Srjiiog,  the  people : 
see  deme^,"]     1.  In  Gr.  antiif.,  the  people;  the 
public;  the  commonwealth. — 2.  The  populace; 
the  common  people. 

Only  thus  is  there  hope  of  arresting  the  general  defec- 
tion from  the  religious  life  observable  both  in  the  intel- 
lectual classes  and  through  large  strata  of  the  Demos, 

Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  25. 
Also  demits. 
Demospongise  (de-mo-spon'ji-e),  n.,  pi.     [NL., 
<  Gr.  d^/iof,  the  people  (see  deme^,  2),  -I-  cndyyoq, 
sponge.]    In  Sollas's  classification  of  sponges, 
a  subclass  of  Silicispongice  in  which  sexradiate 
spicules  are  absent.    It  is  divided  into  two  or- 
ders, Monaxonida  and  Tetractinellida. 
demospongian   (de-mo-spon'ji-an),   a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Demospongice. 
II.  «.  One  of  the  Demospongice. 
Demosthenian,  Demosthenean  (de-mos-the'- 
ni-an,  de-mos-the-ne'an),  a.    Same  as  Demos- 
thenic. 

Emphatic  and  abnormal  position  of  single  words  and 
phrases  was  a  distinctly  Demosthenian  device,  to  prick 
his  hearers  as  it  were,  and  keep  their  attention  at  a  high 
degree  of  tension.     Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.  127. 

Demosthenic  (de-mos-then'ik),  a.  [<  L.  De- 
mosthenicus,  <  Demosthenes,  <  Gr.  Aii/ioaBevi}^,  a 
celebrated  orator.  The  name  means  'strong 
with  the  people,'  <  6v/j.os,  the  people,  +  cdcvog, 
strength.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
Demosthenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian  orator  and 
patriot  (384-322  B.  c),  especially  famous  for 
his  "Philippics,"  or  orations  delivered  against 
the  encroachments  of  Philip,  king  of  Maoedon. 

demotic  (de-mot'ik),  a.  [=  F.  dimotique  =  Sp. 
demdtico,  <"Gr.  dJi/iormd^,  of  or  for  the  common 
people,  popular,  democratic,  <  irnidrrig,  one  of 
the  common  people,  <  Sijiioq,  the  common  pe'o- 
ple.  Ct.  democratic.]  Popular ;  pertaining  to 
the  common  people:  specifically  applied  to  a 
certain  mode  of  writing  used  in  Egypt  for  epis- 
tolary and  business  purposes  from  about  the 
seventh  century  B.  c,  as  distinguished  from  the 
hieratic  and  hieroglyphic.  Also  called  enchorial. 
In  Egyptian  writing  the  demotic  or  enchorial  system  is 
a  corruption  of  the  hieratic.  Farrar,  Language,  xiii. 

It  [the  Sosetta  stone]  was  engraved  in  three  sets  of 
characters,  the  first  being  in  the  ancient  hieroglyphics, 
the  second  in  the  more  recent  and  popular  language  and 
characters  called  demotic,  and  the  third  in  the  Greek. 

H.  S.  Osborn,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  19. 

dempnet,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  damn. 
Chaucer. 

dempster,  n.    See  deemster. 

demptt  (dempt).  [ME.  dempt,  contr.  of  demed, 
pp.  of  deniem,  deem,  judge :  see<?eemi.]  T^n  ob- 
solete preterit  and  past  participle  of  deemX. 

Till  partiall  Paris  dempt  it  Venus  dew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  65. 
Therefore,  Sir  knight, 
Aread  what  course  of  you  is  safest  defmpt. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  xi.  23. 


demulce 

demulcet  (df-muls'),  ''■  *■     [=  It.  demulcere,  <  L. 
demulcerc,  stroke  down,  soften,  <  de,  down,  + 
mulcere,  stroke,  allay.]     To  soothe,  mollify,  or 
pacify. 
Wherewith  Saturn  was  cUmulced  and  appeased. 

.Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  64. 

demulcent  (de-mul'sent),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp. 
demulcente,  <  L'.  demulcen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  demulcere: 
see  demulce.']  I.  a.  Softening;  mollifying; 
soothing :  as,  a  demulcent  medicine. 

There  are  other  suhstances,  which  are  opposite  to  both 
sorts  of  acrimony,  which  are  called  demulcent  or  mild. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  v. 

n,  n.  Any  medicine  which  assuages  the  ef- 
fects of  irritation;  that  which  softens,  soothes, 
or  mollifies,  as  gums,  oils,  flaxseed,  and  other 
mucilagiaous  substances. 

It  [gum-acacia]  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  simple 
demulcent,  for  lubricating  abraded  surfaces. 

A.  O.  F.  Eliot  James,  Indian  Industries,  p.  171. 

demulsiont  (df-mul'shon),  n.  [An  erroneous 
form  (by  confusion  -witli  emulsion,  q.  v.)  for  *de- 
mulction,  <  L.  as  if  *demulctio(n-),  <  demulctus, 
pp.  of  demulcere,  stroke:  see  demulce.']  1.  The 
act  of  soothing  or  imparting  comfort  or  con- 
tent.— 2.  That  which  soothes  or  contents ;  flat- 
tery. 

Vice  garlanded  with  all  the  soft  demulsions  of  a  pres- 
ent contentment.  Eeltham,  Besolves,  ii.  57. 

demur  (de-mer'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  demurred, 
ppr.  demurring.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  demurre; 
<  ME.  *demoren,  demeoren,  demeren,  <  OF.  de- 
morer,  demourer,  demurer,  demeurer,  F.  demeurer 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  demorar  =  It.  dimorare,  <  L.  de- 
morari,  delay,  retard,  i  de  +  morari,  delay,  < 
mora,  hesitation,  delay.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To 
delay;  linger;  tarry. 
Yet  durst  they  not  deinur  nor  abide  upon  the  camp. 

Jficolls,  tr.  of  Thucydides,  fol.  73. 

2t.  To  hesitate;  suspend  proceedings;  delay 
conclusion  or  action. 

The  French  King  by  Composition  taketh  Louviers,  Ger- 
bury,  and  Vernoile,  whilst  the  Kegent  stands  demurring' 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  189. 

3.  To  have  or  suggest  scruples  or  difficulties ; 
object  irresolutely;  take  exception:  as,  they 
demurred  to  our  proposals. 

My  process  was  always  very  simple  —  in  their  younger 

days,  'twas  "Jack,  do  this;"  if  he  demurred,  1  knocked 

him  down ;  and  if  he  grumbled  at  that,  I  always  sent  him 

out  of  the  room.  Sheridan^  The  Eivals,  i.  2. 

If  he  accepts  it,  why  should  you  demur? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  159. 

4.  In  law,  to  interpose  a  demurrer. 

n.t  trans.  1.  To  put  off;  delay;  keep  in  sus- 
pense. 

He  demands  a  fee. 
And  then  dem,urs  me  with  a  vain  delay. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  11. 

2.  To  doubt  of;  scruple  concerning;  hesitate 
about:  as,  "to  demur  obedience,"  Fenton. 
demur  (de-m6r'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  de- 
murre, demeure;  <  OF.  demor,  demour,  demeur, 
m.,  demore,  demeure,  f.,  stop,  delay;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  Stop;  pause;  hesitation  as  to  pro- 
ceeding or  decision. 

The  suit  we  join'd  in  must  not 
Fall  by  too  long  demur,    i^'ord,  "Broken  Heart,  ii.  2. 
Works  adjourned  have  many  stays. 
Long  demurs  breed  new  delays.  Southwell. 

2.  Exception  (taken) ;  objection  (urged). 

Caesar  also,  then  hatching  Tyranny,  injected  the  same 
scrupulous  demurrs  to  stop  the  sentence  of  death  in  full 
and  free  Senat  decreed  on  Lentalus  and  Cethegus. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks.  Pope. 

He  yielded,  wroth  and  red,  with  fierce  demur. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

demure  (df-miir'),  a-  [<  ME.  demure,  <  OP.  de 
murs,  for  de  hounes  murs  (buens  murs,  hoimes 
mours),  lit.  of  good  manners  (in  f  oi-mation  like 
debonair,  q.  v.) :  de,<  L.  de,  of;  ban,  <  L.  bonus, 
good;  murs,  mors,  mours,  m.,  f.,  F.  mmurs,  t., 
manners,  <  L.  TOOces,  manners :  seQ  moral.]  1. 
Sober;  grave;  modest;  formally  decorous :  as, 
a  demure  look. 

I  sawe  there  luges,  sittyng  fuUe  dem,vre. 

With  out  semblant  [regard]  othir  to  moste  or  leest, 

Notwithstandyng  thei  hadde  them  vnder  cure. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  65. 
Loe !  two  most  goodly  Virgins  came  In  place,  .  .  . 
With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  grace. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  12. 

His  fashion  and  demure  Habit  gets  him  in  with  some 

Town-precisian,  and  maks  him  a  Guest  on  Fryday  nights. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Young  Bawe  Preacher. 

2.  Affectedly  modest;  making  a  demonstra- 
tion of  gravity  or  decorum.  [This  is  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  now  chiefly  used.] 
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The  demure  parlour-maid,  as  she  handed  the  dishes  and 
changed  the  plates,  saw  that  all  was  not  right,  and  was 
more  demure  tlian  ever.  TroUope,  The  Warden,  x. 

demuret  (df-miir'),  v.  i.  [<  demure,  a.]  To  look 
with  reserve  or  bashf  ulness. 

Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, .  .  . 
DemAiring  upon  me.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  13. 

demurely  (de-mur'U),  adv.  With  a  grave  coun- 
tenance ;  with  a  show  of  gravity. 

Nay,  to  see  how  demurely  he  will  hear  himself  before 
our  husbands,  and  how  jocund  when  their  backs  are 
turned.  Dekker  arid  Webster,  Westward  Hoe,  i.  2. 

Esop's  damsel  sat  demurely  at  the  board's  end.    Bacon. 

demureness  (df-miir' nes),  n.  The  state  or  as- 
pect of  being  demure ;  gravity  of  countenance 
or  demeanor,  real  or  affected;  a  show  of  mod- 
esty. 

demurity  (df-mu'ri-ti),  n.  [<  demure  +  -ity.] 
It.  Depiureness ;  decorum. 

They  pretend  to  such  demurity  as  to  form  a  society  for 
the  Regulation  of  Mannei-s.     Toin  Brown,  Works,  II.  182. 

They  placed  their  justification  upon  their  patience  and 
suffering  for  their  opinions,  and  on  their  righteous  life 
and  retired  demuriXy,  and  affected  singularity  both  in 
word  and  gesture. 

JT.  Morttm,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  281. 

2.  An  impersonation  of  demureness ;  one  who 
behaves  demurely.     [Humorous.] 

She  will  act  after  the  fashion  of  Uichardson's  demmri- 
ties.  Lamb,  To  Southey. 

demurrable  (df-m6r'a-bl),  a.  [<  demur  + 
-able.]  That  may  be  demurred  to ;  that  excep- 
tion may  be  taken  to. 

demurrage  (df-mer'aj),  n.  [Formerly  demor- 
age;  <  OF.  demorage,  demourage,  demoraige,  <  de- 
morer,  delay :  see  demur  and  -age.]  1 .  In  mari- 
time law :  (a)  Any  detention  of  a  vessel  by  the 
freighter  in  loading  or  unloading  beyond  the 
time  originally  stipulated.  When  a  vessel  is 
thus  detained  she  is  said  to  be  on  demurrage. 
(6)  The  compensation  which  the  freighter  has 
to  pay  for  such  delay  or  detention. 

This  day  Captain  Taylor  brought  me  a  piece  of  plate,  a 
little  small  state  dish,  he  expecting  that  I  should  get  him 
some  allowance  for  denuyrage  of  his  ship  William,  kept 
long  at  Tangier,  which  I  shall,  and  may  justly  do. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  56. 

The  claim  for  demurrage  ceases  as  soon  as  a  ship  is 
cleared  out  and  ready  for  sailing. 

UrCuUoch,  Diet,  of  Commerce. 

2.  (a)  Detention  of  railway-wagons,  etc.     (6) 

A  charge  of  lid.  per  ounce,  made  by  the  Bank 

of  England  iu  exchanging  notes  or  coin  for 

bullion.     [Eng.] 
demurral  (df-mfer'al),  «.     [<  demur  +  -al.] 

Hesitation  in  proceeding  or  decision;  demur. 

Soutkey. 
demurrer^  (de-m6r'6r),  n.    [<  demur  +  -er^.] 

One  who  demurs. 

And  is  Lorenzo  a  demurrer  still? 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1366. 

demurrer^  (de-m6r'6r),  «.  [<  OF.  demorer,  de- 
murer, inf.  as' noun:  see  demur.]  1.  In  law,  a 
pleading  in  effect  that,  even  conceding  the 
facts  to  be  as  alleged  by  the  adversary,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  the  relief  he  asks,  a  general  de- 
murrer  is  one  that  does  not  specify  an  objection,  hut 
rests  on  some  defect  in  substance  ;  a  special  demurrer  is 
one  that  specifies  some  defect  in  the  form  of  the  adver- 
sai'y's  allegation. 

This  demurrer  our  suit  doth  stay. 
Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  529). 

2.  A  demur;  an  objection.     [Eare.] 

"Surely  you  would  not  have  this  misery  continue  I "  ex- 
claims some  one,  if  you  hint  a  demurrer  to  much  that  is 
now  being  said  and  done. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  28. 

Demurrer  ore  tenus,  an  informal  oral  demurrer;  an 
objection  taken  orally,  on  the  argument  of  some  proceed- 
ing in  the  cause,  that  the  facts  alleged  do  not  constitute  a 
cause  of  action,  that  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction,  or  the 
like.— Demurrer  to  evidence,  an  admission,  on  the 
trial,  of  the  truth  of  the  evidence  offered  by  the  other 
party,  coupled  with  an  objection  that  it  is  insufficient,  and 
a  submission  of  the  controversy  to  the  court  thereon. — 
Demurrer  to  interrogatory,  a  reason  given  by  a  wit- 
ness for  refusing  to  answer  an  interrogatory.  [Bare.]— 
Plea  of  parole  demurrer.    Same  as  age-prayer. 

demus(de'mus),  m.    [L.]    See  deme^smd  demos. 

demy  (de-mi'),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  demi,  half:  see 
demi-.]  '  I,  a.  Half :  used  to  indicate  a  particu- 
lar size  of  paper.    See  II. 

II.  ». ;  pi.  (fewies  (-miz').  1.  A  particular  size 
of  paper,  in  America  this  name  is  applied  only  to  writ- 
ing-paper of  the  size  16  x  21  inches.  In  Great  Britain  the 
printing-paper  known  as  demy  is  17^  X  22  inches,  and  dou- 
ble-demy is  26  X  38i  inches.  English  writing-demy  is  16  x 
20  inches. 

2.  A  holder  of  one  of  certain  scholarships  in 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    Also  spelled  demi. 
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He  maintained  his  school  attachment  to  Addison  then 
a  demy-at  Magdalen.  A.  Dobson,  Introd.  to  Steele,  p.  xiji 
3.  A  Scotch  gold  coin  issued  by  James  I.  in 
1433,  and  worth  at  that  time  3s.  4d.  English. 
Obverse  type,  arms  in  a  lozenge ;  reverse  cross 
in  tressure. — 4t.  A  short  close  vest.  Fairliolt. 

He  .  .  .  stripthim  out  of  his  golden  demy  ormandillion 
and  flead  him.    Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Hai'l.  Misc.  VI.  166)' 

demy-pourpointt,  n.  A  pourpointed  or  stuffed 
garment  covering  the  body  only,  without  skirts, 
worn  in  the  fourteenth  centm-y. 

demyship  (de-nu'ship),  ».  [<  dm.y  +  -ship.] 
In  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  one  of  certain 
scholarships,  namely,  eight  Senior,  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  £100  each,  open  to  members  of 
the  university  who  have  passed  all  the  exami- 
nations reciuisite  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and 
thirty  Junior,  of  the  annual  value  of  £50  each. 

Dr.  Lancaster  .  .  .  obtained  for  him  [Addison]  in  1698 
one  of  the  demyskips  at  Magdalen. 

Diet,  Nat.  Biog.,  1. 122. 
denl  (den),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  denne;  < 
ME.  den,  denne,  a  den,  lair,  <  AS.  denn,  a  den, 
lair  (of  wild  beasts),  =  OD.  denne,  a  den,  cave; 
perhaps  connected  with  AS.  denu,  ME.  dene,  a 
valley :  see  den^,  dean^.  Cf .  OD.  denne,  a  floor, 
deck,  =  OHG.  tenni,  dermi,  neut.,  MH(J.  tenne, 
neut.  and  fem.,  G.  tenne,  fem.,  tenn,  neut.,  a 
floor,  threshing-floor.]  1.  A  hollow  place  in 
the  earth  or  in  a  rock ;  a  cave,  pit,  or  subterra- 
neous recess,  used  for  concealment,  shelter, 
protection,  or  security :  as,  a  lion's  den. 

The  beasts  go  into  dens.  Job  xxxvit  8. 

The  children  of  Israel  made  them  the  dens  which  are  in 
the  mountains.  .Tudges  vl  2. 

2t.  A  grave. 

Whanne  thei  be  doluen  in  her  den. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  62. 

3.  Any  squalid  place  of  resort  or  residence ;  a 
haunt :  always  used  in  a  bad  sense :  as,  dens  of 
misery. 

Those  squalid  deres,  .  .  .  the  reproach  of  lai'ge  capitals. 

Macaulay. 

4.  A  small  or  secluded  private  apartment;  a 
retreat  for  work  or  leisure.     [Colloq.] 

Mr.  Jones  has  to  go  into  his  den  again  to  serve  the  last 
arrival.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  152. 

Another  door  in  the  audience-room  leads  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck's private  apartments,  the  first  of  which  is  the  li- 
brary, containing  books  on  all  subjects  of  general  interest, 
and  presenting  by  no  means  the  character  of  a  bookworm's 
favourite  den.  Quoted  in  Lowe's  Bismarck,  II.  501. 

deni  (den),  v.  %.•;  pret.  and  pp.  denned,  ppr.  demr 
ning.  [<  ME.  dennen;  <  den^,  n.]  To  dwell  in 
or  as  i£  in  a  den. 

Sluggish  salvages  that  den  below. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Triumph. 

To  den  up,  to  retire  into  a  den  for  the  winter:  said  of 
hibernating  animals,  as  bears.    [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
den^  (den),  n,     [A  variant  of  deani,  <  ME.  dene, 
<  AS.  denu,  a  valley;  see  dean^.]    A  narrow 
valley;  a  glen;  a  dell.    [Chiefly  Scotch.] 
The  dowie  dens  o'  Yarrow.  Old  Ballad. 

It's  up  and  down  in  Tiftie's  den, 

Where  the  burn  runs  clear  and  bonny, 
I've  often  gone  to  meet  my  love. 

Andrew  Lammde  (ChUd's  Ballads,  II.  193). 

den^t  (den),  91.  [In  the  phrase  good  den,  in  the 
early  dramatists ;  also  written  goodden,  godden, 
and  in  the  fuller  phrase  God  give  you  good  den, 
or  God  ye  good  den,  and  corruptly  as  one  word, 
Godgigoden,  (JodJg'etieM (Shak.,  1623);  prop.pooiJ 
e'en,  good  even,  and  often  so  written:  see  good 
and  even^,  evening.]  A  corruption  of  even  in  the 
phrase  good  even. 


Nur.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.   God  ye  godd  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nur.  Is  it  good  den?  Shale.,  K,  and  J., 
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denarcotize  (de-nar'ko-tiz),  V.  t.  ;.pret.  and  p. 

denarcoUzed,  ppr.  denarcotizing.    [<  de-  priv. 

+  narcotize.]     To  deprive  of  narootin:  as,  to 

denarcotize  opium. 
denarius  (df-na'ri-us),  n. ;  pi.  denarii  (-i).    pj. 

(sc.  nummus,   a  coia),  prop,  containing  ten 

(asses),  <  deni,  ten  each,  by  tens,  for  *deein, 

<  decern  =  E.  ten :  see  decimal,  etc.    Hence  F. 

denier  (see  denier^),  Ar.  dinar,  etc.]  1.  "he 
principal  silver 
coin  of  the  Eo- 
mans  imder  the 
republic  and  the 
empire.  It  was  first 
minted  in  269  or  268  B. 
c,  when  it  weighed 7i 
grains;  the  weightwas 
shortly  afterward  r^ 

De„anus,i„«,e^B,i^hMus<„m.    (Size    f™^\,'^„bvers& 
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the  helmeted  head  of  Koma  and  the  mark  of  value,  X— 
that  is,  ten  asses ;  the  reverse,  Castor  and  Pollux.  Other 
mythological  and  historical  types  were  substituted  under 
the  later  republic.  The  denarii  of  the  empire  bore  the 
emperors'  heads.  About  A.  D.  216  the  denarius  was  so  de- 
based that  it  contained  only  about  40  per  cent  of  pure  sil- 
ver, and  It  began  to  be  supplanted  about  that  time  by  the 
argenteus.  In  A.  D.  296  Diocletian  applied  the  name  de- 
narius to  a  copper  coin  issued  by  him.  The  value  of  the 
denarius  un4er  the  republic  and  the  earlier  empire  was 
about  17  cents.  The  denarius  of  Tiberius  (see  out  on  pre- 
ceding page)  is  the  penny  of  the  New  Testament  (author- 
ized version  of  1611). 

2.  A  Eoman  weiglit,  the  86th  or  94th  of  a  Roman 
pound. —  3.  In  English  monetary  reckoning,  a 
penny,  represented  by  the  abbreviation  d.,  the 
pennjr  having  been  originallj;,  like  the  Roman 
denarius,  the  largest  silver  coin:  as,  6s.  M.  (six 
shillings  and  eight  pence). 
denaro  (da-na'ro),  n.  [It.,  var.  of  denario,  <  L. 
denarius:  see  deworitts.]  An  old  Italian  money 
ofaoeount;  also,  a  weight.  As  a  money,  the  denaro 
was  the  twelfth  part  of  the  soldo — that  Is,  on  the  average, 
'  about  the  twelfth  part  of  a  United  States  cent.  As  a 
'  weight,  the  denaro  varied  in  diflerent  localities  from  17 
to  20  grains  troy. 

denary  (den'a-ri),  a.  and  n,  [<  L.  denarius, 
oontaming  ten :  see  denarms.']  I.  a.  Contain- 
ing ten;  tenfold. 

The  symbol  40  in  our  denary  scale  represents  ten  times 
four;  .  .  .  generally,  the  binary  scale  would  call  for  about 
three  and  a  half  times  as  many  figures  as  the  denary. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XIII.  424. 

n.  »•;  pi.  denaries  (-liz).  1.  A  division  by 
tens;  a  tithing:  as,  "tythings  or  denaries," 
HoMnshed. 

Centenaries  that  are  composed  of  denaries,  and  they  of 
units.      Sir  K.  Digby,  Supp.  to  Cabala,  p.  248.    (Latham.) 

2.  A  denarius. 

An  hundreth  denaries,  or  pieces  of  syluer  coyne. 

J.  Udall,  On  Mat.  xix. 

denationalization  (de-uash^on-al-i-za'shon),  n. 
[=  F.  d^rtationalisation ;  as  d'enationallige  + 
-aUon."]  The  act  of  denationalizing,  or  the  con- 
dition of  being  denationalized.    Also  spelled 
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[<  denay,  «.]    Denial;  re- 


Mr.  Chase,  whose  creed  on  slavery  Avas  in  one  word  De- 
nationalization. G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  1. 139. 

denationalize  (de-nash'on-al-iz),  V.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  denationalized,  ppr.  ctenationalizing.  [==  P. 
denationaliser;  as  de-  priv.  -t-  nationalizeJ]  1. 
To  divest  of  nationality,  or  of  existing  national 
relations  or  rights ;  subvert  or  change  the  na- 
tionality of,  as  a  ship,  a  person,  a  people,  or  a 
territory,  by  change  of  flag,  connection,  or  al- 
legiance ;  give  a  new  national  character  or  re- 
lation to. 

Another  curious  feature  of  the  denationalizing  charac- 
ter of  the  Feudal  system  in  France  is  found  in  this,  that 
the  King  of  England  was  the  real  governor  or  feudal  sov- 
ereign of  nearly  half  of  the  present  territory  of  France 
durmg  almost  a  century.  '  StUli,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  148. 

The  Paris  journal,  "  La  France,"  which  wrote  "We  are 
Europe ; "  and  which  had  appealed  for  subscriptions  in  aid 
of  the  denationalised  Banes.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  449. 

2.  To  divest  of  national  scope  or  importance ; 
limit  to  a  particular  locality ;  render  local:  as, 
to  denationalize  slavery  or  polygamy. 

They  [the  Kepublicans]  agreed  .  .  .  that  the  virgin  soil 
of  our  territories  should  be  unpolluted  by  slavery,  and 
that  this  crime  against  humanity,  and  plague  of  our  poli- 
tics, should  be  denationalized.     S.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  266. 

8.  To  deprive  of  national  limitations  or  pecu- 
liarities ;  widen  the  relations,  scope,  or  appli- 
cability of;  make  cosmopolitan. 

The  object  is  to  construe  a  belief  in  its  most  inclusive, 
not  exclusive,  acceptation,  ...  to  denationalize  a  purely 
local  faith  by  making  it  as  universal  as  the  limits  of  the 
world  and  of  humanity. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  11.  84. 

Also  spelled  denationaUse. 
denaturalize  (de-nat'u-ral-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  denaturalized,  pprV  d'enatwraUzimg.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  naturaliise.^  1.  To  render  unnatural; 
alienate  from  nature. —  2.  To  deprive  of  natur- 
alization or  acquired  citizenship  in  a  foreign 
country. — 3.  To  deprive  of  citizenship;  dena- 
tionalize; expatriate. 

Denafuj-oKzin^themselves,  or,  in  other  words, .  .  .  pub- 
licly renouncing  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  and 
.  .  .  enlisting  under  the  banners  of  his  enemies. 

Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

denayt  (de-na'),  i>-  *•  [<  ME.  dermyen,  a  var. 
of  denyen,' deny :  see  deny.  The  form  denay  in 
mod.  use  is  prob.  in  simulation  of  nay.']    To 

deny;  refuse. 

What  were  those  three. 
The  which  thy  proflredcurtesiedeniti/d? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  vii.  67. 

let  not  wonted  fealty  be  denayed.  Old  Play, 


denayt  (de-na'), «. 

fusal. 

My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  u.  4. 

dendrachate  (den'dra-kat),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mvdpov, 
a  tree,  +  axdri};,  agate :  see  agate^.]  Arbores- 
cent agate ;  agate containingfiguresresembling 
shrubs  or  parts  of  plants.  Commonly  called 
moss-agate. 

Dendragapus  (den-drag'a-pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
6hdpov,  a  tree.  -I-  dyairi!,  love.]    Same  as  Canace. 

dendral  (den'dral),'  a.  [<  Gr.  Sivdpov,  a  tree,  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  trees ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  tree.     [Rare.] 

The  exquisite  tracery  of  trees,  especially  of  all  such  trees 
as  that  dendral  child  of  God,  the  elm. 

E.  W.  Beecher,  Christian  Union,  Jan.  28,  1874,  p.  72. 

dendranthropology  (den-dran-thro-pol'o-ji),  n. 
[<  Gr.  ShSpov,  a  tree,  +  E.  anthropology.']  A 
supposititious  system  or  theory  that  man  has 
sprung  from  trees.    Davies.     [Humorous.] 

Although  the  Doctor  traced  many  of  his  acquaintance 
to  their  prior  allotments  in  the  vegetable  creation,  he  did 
not  discover  such  symptoms  in  any  of  them  as  led  him  to 
inter  that  the  object  of  his  speculations  had  existed  in  the 
form  of  a  tree.  ...  He  formed,  therefore,  no  system  of 
dendranthropology.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  ccxv. 

Dendraspididse (den-dras-pid'i-de), n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Dendraspis  (-pid-),  the  typical  genus,  +  -idee.] 
A  family  of  venomous  African  serpents,  of  the 
group  Proteroglypha,  represented  only  by  the 
genus  Dendraspis.  They  have  a  normal  tail,  un- 
grooved  fangs,  and  postfrontals,  and  are  closely  related 
to  the  Elapidce,  with  which  they  are  associated  in  one 
family  by  some  authors.  Also  Dendraspidce. 
Dendraspis  (den-dras'pis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6h- 
ipov,  tree,  +  aanlg,  asp.]     1,  The  typical  genus 

of  the  fami- 
ly Dendraspid- 
idw.  The  best- 
known  species  is 
Dendraspis  an- 
gustieeps,  the  nar- 
row-headed den- 
draspis. Itis  about 
6  feet  long,  slen- 
der, and  a  good 
climber.  Its  col- 
or is  olive-brown 
washed  with 

green. 

S.  Zl  c]  PI. 
dendraspides 
(-pi-dez).  A 
serpent  of  this 
genus. 

Dendrerpeton 
(den-drer'pe- 
ton),  M.  [NL., 
<  (jr.  6iv6pov, 
tree,  -1-  ipwe- 
r6v,  reptile: 
see  herpetolo- 
gy.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  laby- 
rinthodont  amphibians,  from  the  lower  coal- 
measures  of  Nova  Scotia:  so  called  from  being 
based  upon  remains  consisting  of  teeth  and 
bones  found  in  the  cavity  of  a  sigillaria.  It  has 
been  referred  to  a  group  Microsauria  of  the  or- 
der Labyrinthodonta. 
dendriform  (den'dri-f6rm),  a.  [<  Gr.  ShSpov, 
a  tree,  -1-  L.  forma,  form.]  Resembling  a  tree ; 
tree-like  in  form;  arborescent;  dendritic.  Also 
dendritiform. 
dendrite  (den'diit),  n.  [=  ^.dendrite  =  Sp.  den- 
drita  =  It.  dendrite,  <  NL.  dendrites,  <  Gr.  SevSpi- 
TTj^,  of  a  tree,  tree-,  <  Sev6pov,  a  tree.]  1.  A  stone 
or  a  mineral  on 
or  in  which  are 
figures  resem- 
bling shrubs, 
trees,  or  moss- 
es. The  appear- 
ance is  often  due 
to  arborescent 
crystallization,  re- 
sembling frost- 
work on  windows. 
The  figures  are 
most  abundant  on 
the  siulaoes  of  fis- 
sures and  in  joints  in  rocks,  where  they  are  attributable 
to  the  presence  of  the  hydrous  oxid  of  manganese,  which 
generally  assumes  such  forms. 
2.  A  complex  crystalline  growth  of  arborescent 
form,  such  as  is  common  with  metallic  silver 
and  copper. 

dendritic,  dendritical  (den-drit'ik,  -i-kal),  o. 
[=  F.  dendritique  =  Sp.  dendritico,  <  Gr.  devopi- 
TTig;  as  dendrite  +  -ie,  -ioal.']  1.  Resembling  a 
tree ;  tree-like ;  arborescent  in  form ;  dendri- 
form. 


dendrocoel 

In  these  fine  curves  and  strokes  of  dendritic  scripture 
a  graceful  sylvan  idyl  might  perchance  be  deciphered  by 
the  curious.  The  Atlantic,  LVIII.  394. 

2.  Markedbyfiguresresembling shrubs, mosses, 
etc. :  said  of  certain  minerals.    See  dendrite. 
dendritically  (den-drit'i-kal-i),  adv.    In  a  den- 
dritic manner;   as    a  tree:    as,   dendritically 
branched. 

In  some  species  [Bacteria]  ihe  zooglcea  is  d«ndriti£aUy 
ramified.     E.  Klein,  Micro-Organisms  and  Disease,  p.  60. 

dendritiform  (den-drit'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  dertr- 
drites,  dendrite,  +  "L.  forma,  form.]  Same  as 
dendriform.     [Rare.] 

Dendrobates  (den-drob'a-tez).  ».  [NL.  (ef. 
Gr.  devdpo^aTelv,  climb  trees),  <  Gr.  6kvSpov,  tree, 
+  ^ardg,  verbal  adj.  {y  jSarelv,  mount),  <  (iaiveiv, 
go.  Ct.  acrobat.]  1.  Infterpe*.,  agenusof  South 
American  tree-&ogs,  typical  of  the  family  Den- 
drobatidcB.  D.  tmctorius  is  a  species  inhabiting 
Cayenne.  Tfagler,  1830. —  2.  In  ornith.,  a  genus 
of  South  American  woodpeckers,  of  the  family 
Picidce.    Swainson,  1837. 

Dendrobatidse  (den-dro-bat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Dendrobates  +  •idm.'i  A  famUy  of  firmister- 
nial,  salient,  anurous  amphibians,  typified  by 
the  genus  Dendrobates.  They  are  without  teeth,  and 
have  snbcylindrical  sacral  diapophyses.  The  family  con- 
tains a  few  species  of  tropical  America  and  Madagascar, 
having  the  toes  dilated  at  the  end.    Also  called  Hyla- 


Dendrobium  (den-dro'bi-imi),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Stvdpov,  a  tree,  -I-  /3/of,  life.]  1.  Ai  extensive 
genus  of  orchidaceous  epiphytes,  distributed 
through  southeastern  Asia  from  India  to  Japan, 
Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 


Tree-asp  {Dendraspis  an£Usticeps). 


Dendrite. 


Dmdrobiutn  Falco*ieri. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  exceeding  300  in  number, 
varying  extremely  in  habit,  some  being  little  larger  than 
the  mosses  among  which  they  grow,  while  others  are  sur- 
passed in  height  by  few  of  the  order.  Upward  of  80  spe- 
cies have  been  cultivated  in  hothouses  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers. 

2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
Mulsant. 
Dendrocalamus  (den-dro-kal'a-mus), «.   [NL., 

<  Gr.  divSpov,  a  tree,  +  KoXafiai',  a  reed.]  A  ge- 
nus of  arboreous  grasses,  distinguished  from 
the  bamboo  {BamAusa')  by  a  berry-Uke  fruit. 
There  are  9  species,  all  of  the  East  Indies,  some  of  which 
attain  a  height  of  over  100  feet.  The  stems  of  D.  strictus, 
known  in  India  as  the  male  bamboo,  are  very  strong  and 
elastic,  are  nearly^olid,  and  are  in  general  use  for  spear- 
handles,  building  purposes,  and  basketwork. 

Dendrochelidon  (den-dro-kel'i-don),  n.  [NL. 
(Boie,  1828),  <  Gr.  dhdpov,  a  tree,  +  x^^^^^,  a 
swallow.]  A  genus  of  tree-swifts,  of  the  fam- 
ily Cypselidm  and  subfamily  Cypselince,  the  type 
of  which  is  D.  Mecho  of  Java,  Sumatra,  the 
Malay  peninsula,  etc. 

Dendrochirotae (den^dro-H-ro'te), n.pl.   [NL., 

<  (Jr.  devdpov,  tree,  -I-  x^V^d(,  lit.  handed,  <  x^if>, 
hand.]  A  group  (generally  ranked  as  a  family) 
of  pedate  holothurians,  with  dendriform  branch- 
ing tentacles,  it  includes  such  genera  as  Psolua  and 
Cucwjnaria,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  family  Psolidix.  It 
is  contrasted  with  Aspidochirotoe. 

The  holothurians  .  .  .  feed  on  the  smaller  marine  ani- 
mals, which,  in  the  Dendrochirotce,  are  canied  to  the 
mouth  by  means  of  the  branched  tree-like  tentacles. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  299. 

dendrochirotous  (den"dr6-]d-r6'tus),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Den- 
drochwotce. 

Dendrocitta  (den-dro-sit'a),  n.  [NL.  (Gould, 
1838),  <  Gr.  devSpov,  a  tree,  4-  Kkra,  daaa,  a 
chattering  bird,  the  jay  or  magpie.]  A  genus 
of  Asiatic  tree-crows,  frequently  included  in 
the  genus  Crypsirhina.  The  Chinese  D.  sinen- 
sis is  an  example;  there  are  several  other  spe- 
cies. 

dendroccel,  a.    Same  as  dendroccekms. 

Such  fiat  worms  as  the  Dendroccel  Planarians. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  666. 


Potycelis  (Leptoflana)  Itrvi^ata,  an 
aproctous  dendroccelous  turbellarian  or  pla- 
narian  {Ptanarida),  magnitied. 

a,  oral  orifice ;  *,  buccal  cavity ;  c,  esopha- 
geal orifice  ;  rf,  gasbric  cavity,  witli  e,  e,  e,  e,  its 
many  oecal  ramifications ;  /,  ganglia ;  ff, 
testes ;  h,  vesiculse  seminales  ;  t,  male  geni- 
tal canal  and  penis  ;  k,  oviducts;  /,  sperma- 
thecal  dilatation  at  their  junction;  m,  vulva. 


Dendroccela 

Dendrocoela  (den-dro-se'la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  dendrocalus :  see  dendroccelous. "}  A  prime 
division  of  turbellarian  worms,  forming  a  subor- 
der of  TurheUa- 
ria:  contrasted 
■with  Bhabdo- 
ccela.  They  axe 
characterized  by 
a  broad  flat  body, 
often  with  plicat- 
ed lateral  mar- 
gins, tentacular 
processes  at  the 
anterior  end  of 
the  body,  a  mus- 
cular and  ustlally 
protrusile  pha- 
rynx, and  an  ar- 
borescent or  den- 
driform alimen- 
tary canal,  whence 
the  name.  They 
are  aproctous  and 
mostly  hermaph- 
rodite. There  are 
two  subdivisions 
of  the  group  :  Mo- 
noffoitopora,  land 
and  fresh-water 
planariaus,  with  a 
single  sexual  out- 
let ;  and  Digonopo- 
ra,  mostly  marine 
forms,  with  dou- 
ble sexual  open- 
ing. There  are 
several  families. 
Commonly  called 
plaruiriaiu. 

dendrocoelan 

(den-dro-se'- 

lan),  n.    [<  dendrocoel  +  -an,'] 

drocoela;  a  planarian. 

dendroccele  (den'dro-sel),  a. 
emlous.    Ruxley. 

Dendroccelomata  (den"dro-Be-16'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  6h/6pov,  a  tree,  +  NLi'  coelomata, 
q.  v.]  Sponges  having  branched  extensions 
or  dendritic  diverticvda  of  the  archenteron.  A. 
Hyatt,  Origin  of  Tissue,  p.  114. 

dendrocoelomatic  (den-dro-se-lo-mat'ik),  a. 
[<  Dendrocodomata  +  -ic]  '  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Dendroccelomata. 

dendroccelomic  (deu"dro-se-lom'ik),  ».  Same 
as  dendroccelomatic. 

dendroccelous  (den-dro-se'lus),  a.  [<  NL.  deri- 
droccelus,  <  Gr.  Shipov',  a  tree,  +  KoiXia,  belly.] 
Having  a  branched  or  dendriform  intestine ; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Dendroccela.  Also 
deiulroccel  and  (properly)  devdroccsle. 

Dendroccelum  (den-dro-se'lum),  n.  [NL., 
neut.  of  dendroccelus :  see  dendroccelous.']  A 
genus  of  dendroccelous  turbellarians,  of  the 
family  Planariida,  having  lobed  cephalic  pro- 
cesses and  a  sheathed  copulatory  organ.  J). 
lacteum  is  an  example. 

Dendrocolaptae  (den"dro-ko-lap'te),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  dendrocolaptes:  see  Dendroco- 
laptes.]  In  Merrem's  classification  of  birds 
(1813),  a  group  coextensive  with  the  Pici,  Pi- 
cidoe,  or  Pioiformes,  and  Saurognathce  of  modem 
authors;  the  woodpeckers  and  wrynecks. 

Dendrocolaptes  (den"dro-ko-lap'tez),  n.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  devdpov,  a    tree,   4-  "KoXairrric,  taken  for 
KoXawT^p,  a  chisel  (taken  in  sense  of  'pecker'), 

<  KoMitTeiv,  peck  with  the  bill,  chisel.]   The  typ- 


One  of  the  Deti- 
Same  as  dendro- 


1632 

mous  with  Anabatidce  (which  see),  in  which  usage  it 
covers  an  assemblage  of  about  50  current  genera  and  300 
species.  In  Sclater's  arrangement  it  includes  the  furnari- 
ine,  synallaxine,  and  sclerurine  forms,  as  well  as  the  den- 
drocolaptine  proper. 
Dendrocolaptinae  (den-dro-ko-lap-ti'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dendrocolaptes  +  -ince.]  The  South 
American  tree-creepers  proper,  or  the  hook- 
billed  creepers,  typified  by  the  genus  Dendro- 
colaptes. They  have  generally  lengthened,  slender,  and 
curved  bills,  stiff  acuminate  tail-feathers,  and  the  scan- 
sorial  habit  of  woodpeckers.  Leading  genera,  besides 
Dendrocolaptes  and  its  subdivisions,  are  Xiphorhynchus, 
Pimlaptes,  Dendrocincla,  Sittasmnus,  Glyphorhynchus, 
and  Pytjarrhiehui). 

dendrocolaptine  (den'^dro-ko-lap'tin),  a.  [< 
Dendrocolaptes  +  -ine^.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  South  American  tree- 
creepers  or  hook-biUed  creepers. 

Dendrocolaptuie  birds  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  song- 
sters. Nature,  XXXIII.  201. 

Dendrocometes  (den'dro-ko-me'tez),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Shipov,  a  tree,  +  Ko/i^g,  hairy:  see 
comet.  ]  The  typical  genus  of  DendrocometidcE, 
containing  sessile  animalcules  with  indurated 
cuticle  and  many-branched  tentacles.  Z>.  para- 
doxus is  a  parasite  of  fresh-water  crustaceans. 

Dendrocometidae  (den"dr9-ko-met'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dendrocometes  +  4d(e.\  Afamily of  suc- 
torial tentaculiferous  infusorians,  with  simple 
animalcules,  which  are  multitentaculate  and 
have  the  tentacles  branched. 

DendrocopUB  (den-drok'6-pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
as  if  *6ev6poK6'Kog  (fit.  SevSpoKimuv,  cut  down 
trees),  <  ShSpov,  a  tree,  -I-  k6tvtciv,  cut.]  In  or- 
nith. :  (a)  A  genus  of  tree-creepers,  the  Den- 
drocolajstes.  Fieillot,  1816.  (6)  A  genus  of  wood- 
peckers, like  Picus  major.  Koch,  1816.  (c)  A 
genus  of  American  woodpeckers,  like  Picus 

^principalis ;  the  ivory-bills.     Bonaparte,  1838. 

Dendrocygna  (den-dro-sig'na),  n.  [NL. 
(Swainson,  1837),  <  Gr."  ihSpovj'a,  tree,  +  L. 
cygniis,  cyenus,  Gr.  nvKvog,  a  swan:  see  cygnet] 
A  genus  of  arboricole  duck-like  geese ;  the  tree- 
ducks.  The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  and  ends  in  a 
prominent  decurved  nail ;  the  lamellee  do  not  project ; 


dendrological 

and  individuals  in  the  eastern  United  States.  TTpward  of 
23  species,  a  large  majority  of  the  genus,  inhabit  North 
America.  They  are  small  birds,  from  4^  to  6  inches  loue 
endlessly  varied  in  coloration,  migratory,  insectivoroiu' 


Tree-creeper  {Detuirocoiaptes  longirostris). 

ical  genus  of  South  American  tree-creepers, 
of  the  family  Dendrocolaptida.  The  name  was  for- 
merly used  with  much  latitude,  aud  was  nearly  equivalent 
to  Dendrocolaptinoi ;  it  is  now  more  restricted  in  applica- 
tion. It  is  still  an  extensive  genus,  having  as  its  type  D. 
gigantewi,  and  being  divided  into  sections  called  Sendro- 
copim,  Beitdrexetastes,  Deiidroplex,  Dendrornia,  etc. 

Dendrocolaptidae  (den"dr9-ko-lap'ti-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Dendrocolaptes  +' -icla;.]  A  family  of 
South  American  non-oscine  passerine  birds; 
the  tree-creepers.  It  is  a  very  extensive  group,  highly 
characteristic  of  tlie  Neotropical  fauna,  but  its  characters 
aud  limits  are  unsettled.    The  name  is  loosely  synony- 


Australian  Tree-duck  {^Dendrocygna  eyiani). 

and  the  small  oval  nostrils  are  subbasal.  The  legs  are 
very  long ;  the  tibiae  are  denuded  below  ;  the  tarsi  are  en- 
tirely reticulate ;  the  hallux  is  lengthened  ;  and  the  feet 
are  adapted  for  perching.  There  are  several  species,  of 
various  warm  parts  of  the  world ;  the  fulvous  tree-duck  (Z>. 
fulva)  and  the  autumnal  tree-duck  (Z>.  autumnalis)  occm* 
in  the  United  States  alongthe  southern  border.  D.  arhorea 
is  a  West  Indian  and  D.  eytoni  an  Australian  species. 

dendrodentine  (den-dro-den'tin),  m.  [<  Gr. 
dhdpov,  a  tree,  +  B.  dentine.]  That  modifica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  teeth 
which  is  produced  by  the  aggregation  of  many 
simple  teeth  into  a  mass,  presenting,  by  the 
blending  of  the  dentine,  enamel,  and  cement, 
a  dendritic  appearance. 

dendrodont  (den'dro-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
dendrodus  (^dendrodont-) :  see  Dendrodus.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  genus  Dendrodus;  having 
teeth  consisting  of  dendrodentine,  or  present- 
ing a  dendriform  or  dendritic  appearance  ou 
section. 
II.  n.  A  fossil  of  the  genus  Dendrodus. 

Denfbrodus  (den'dro-dus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6h- 
6pov,  a  tree,  +  oSovq  (oSovt-)  =  B.  tooth.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  fish-like  vertebrates,  from  the 
Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone.  It  is  generally 
referred  to  the  ganoids,  and  placed  in  a  family  vaiiously 
called  GlyptodipteHni,  HoloptychiidcHf  and  CycLodiptenni. 

Dendroeca  (den-dre'ka,),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6ev6pov, 
a  tree,  -I-  olmc,  house.]  The  most  extensive  and 
beautiful  genus  of  American  sylvicoline  war- 
blers, of  the  family  Dendrcecida;,  Sylvicolido},  or 
Mniotiltidw.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  North 
American  bird-f  atma,  and  is  especially  numerous  in  species 


Black-throated  Green  Warbler  ( Dendrmca  virens). 

and  usually  nesting  in  trees  or  Irashes.  The  bill  is  conlc- 
acnte,  of  moderate  length,  and  garnished  with  bristles; 
the  wings  are  pointed  and  longer  than  the  tail,  which  is 
almost  alwa'ys  blotched  with  white  on  the  inner  webs; 
and  the  tarsus  is  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  See 
warbler.    Also  spelled  Dendroica.    G.  H.  Gray,  1842. 

Dendroecldee  (den-dre'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Dendroeca  +  -idee.]  A  name  of  the  American 
fly-eatohing  warblers,  derived  from  that  of  the 
largest  genus.  They  are  usually  called  SylM- 
colidw  or  Mniotiltidce  (which  see). 

Dendrogeea  (den-dro-je'a),  n.  [<  Gr.  ShSpov, 
tree,  +  yala,  the  earth.]  In  soogeog.,  a  prime 
zoological  division  or  realm  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, including  Centrajl  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  south  of  the  Anglogsean  or  Nearotio 
realm,  and  the  tropical  portions  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  less  comprehensive  than  the  Neotropical  re- 
gion, since  the  latter  includes  all  of  South  America.  See 
Amphigean,  2. 

Dendrogean  (den-dro-je'an),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  Dendrogwa. 

dendrography  (den-drog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  den- 
drograjjhie,  <  Gr.  StvSpov,  a  tree,  +  -ypafia,  < 
ypdj)ctv,  write.]    Same  as  dendrology. 

Dendrohyrax  (den-dro'hi-raks),  m.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  SivSpov,  tree,  +  ipaf ,  hyrax.]  A  genus  of  the 
family  Hyracidix,  including  the  arboreal  conies 
of  Africa,  such  as  D.  arborevs  and  D.  dorsalis. 
The  molar  teeth  are  patterned  somewhat  as  in  PaUeothe. 
Hum,  the  upper  incisors  being  separated  by  a  wide  di- 
astema, and  the  lower  being  trilobate.  The  vertebrre  are : 
cervical  7,  dorsal  21,  lumbal'  7,  sacral  5,  and  caudal  10. 

dendroid  (den'droid),  a.  [=  F.  dendroute,  < 
Gr.  SevSpoEiSrig,  also  contr.  SevSp6St)g,  tree-like, 
<  ShSpov,  a  tree,  +  elSog,  form.]  Tree-like ;  den- 
driform; ramified  or  arborescent;  branching 
like  a  tree. 

dendroidal  (den-droi'dal),  a.  [<  dendroid  + 
-al.]     Same  as  dendroid. 

Dendrolagus  (den-drol'a-gus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ShSpov,  a  tree,  +  Xayuf"  a  hare.]  A  genus  of 
kangaroos;  the  tree-kangaroos.  They  are  adaptec 
for  arboreal  life,  having  the  tail  less  robust  than  that  of 
the  ground-kangaroos,  and  the  limbs  better  proportioned, 


Tree-kangaroo  i^Dendrolagtts  fnus/us). 

with  stronger  claws.    They  move  in  the  trees  by  1««PJW 
The  species  are  peculiar  to  New  Guinea  and  nortnem 

dendrolite  (den'dro-lit),  n.  [=  F.  dendrolithe, 
<  Gr.  ShSpov,  a  tree,  +  XidoQ,  a  stone.]  A  pet- 
rified or  fossil  shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant. 

dendrological  (den-dro-loj'i-kal),  a.  \.<^.' 
drology  +  -io-al]  Of  or  pertaining  to  dendrol- 
ogy- 

Dendrological  science  has  met  with  a  great,  »"  ^''"Sf' 
irrepai-able,  loss  in  the  death  of  Alphonse  La™P?;;„, 
best-known  and  most  successful  student  and  coliecwr  ui 
trees  of  'Jiis  generation.  Science,  iv.  lu. 


dendrologist 

dendrologist  (den-droro-jist),  n.  [<  dendrol- 
ogy +  -ist.']    One  who  is  versed  in  dendrology. 

dendrologOUS  (den-drol'o-gus),  a.  [<  dendrol- 
ogy +  -ous.']    Relating  to  dendrology. 

dendrology  (den-drol'o-ji),  n.  [=  P.  dendro- 
logie  =  Vs.  dendrologia,  <  Gr.  divdpov,  a  tree,  + 
.'>iayla,<.Myei.v,  speak:  see -ology.'i  A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  trees ;  the  natural  history  of  trees. 
Also  dendrography. 

dendrometer  (den-drom'e-t6r),  n.  [=  F.  den^ 
dromitre,  <  Gr.  dhdpov,  a  tree,  +  /lerpov,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  heights 
of  trees,  it  consiBts  essentially  of  a  square  board  piv- 
oted at  one  corner  to  a  stake  set  up  at  a  known  distance 
from  tlie  tree  to  be  measured.  A  sight  on  tlie  board  en- 
ables the  operator  to  fix  the  instrument  on  a  level  with 
the  base  of  the  tree ;  then  on  sighting  the  top  of  the  tree 
its  height  is  ascertained  from  the  position  of  a  plumb-line 
and  scale  on  the  face  of  the  board. 

Dendrometridse  (den-dro-met'ri-de),  n.  pi. 
[ffli.,  <  Gr,  6hSpov,  a  tree,  +  -/ierprK,  a  mea- 
sure, <  jih-pov,  a  measure,  +  -idcs.^  A  group 
of  geometrid  moths,  in  some  systems  called  a 
family,  represented  by  such  genera  as  Geome- 
tra,  Ahraxas,  eta.  The  larvre  are  known  as 
measuring-worms  ' 
of  progression. 

Dendromymse  (den" 
<  Dendromys  +  ■dnce.']  An  Ethiopian  subfamily 
of  rodents,  of  the  family  Muridoe,  including  a 
number  of  small  mouse-like  arboreal  species. 
The  genera  are  Dendromys  and  Steatomys. 

DeiuUomys  (den'dro-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  div- 
dpov, a  tree,  +  /ivq  =  E.  niouse.']  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  subfamily  Dendromyince.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  grooved  incisors,  slender  form,  long  scant- 
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Tree-snake  [Dendrophis  caudolineoiata). 


(den"dr6-fri-nis'kus),  n. 
a  tree,  +  <j>pm7j,  ijipivoc,  a 


denigrate 

denerelt,  »•  [OF.,  the  sixth  of  a  bushel.]  In 
Guernsey,  formerly,  a  measure  equal  to  one 
sixth  of  a  bushel. 

The  action  was  to  enforce  payment  of  an  annual  Chef 
rente  [in  Guernsey]  of  4  qrs.  0  dls.  0|  denerel,  one-half  and 
three-sixteenths  of  a  fifth  of  a  de^ierel  of  wheat,  etc. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  244. 

dengue  (deng'ga),  n.  [A  W.  Ind.  use  of  Sp. 
dengue,  prudery,  fastidiousness,  lit.  a  refusing 
(=  It.  diniego,  refusal,  denial),  <  Sp.  denegar  = 
It.  denegare,  refuse,  deny,  <  L.  denegare,  deny: 
see  denegate,  deny.  "  This  disease,  when  it  first 
appeared  in  the  British  West  India  islands,  was 
called  the  dandy-fever  from  the  stiffness  and 
constraint  which  it  gave  to  the  limbs  and  body. 
The  Spaniards  of  the  neighboring  islands  mis- 
took the  term  for  their  word  dengue,  denoting 
prudery,  which  might  also  well  express  stiff- 
ness, and  hence  the  term  dengue  became,  at  last, 
the  name  of  the  disease"  (Tally,  in  Webster's 
Diet.).]  A  febrile  epidemic  disease,  occurring 
especially  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern 
United  States,  characterized  by  severe  pain, 
particularly  in  the  joints,  and  an  eruption  some- 
what resembling  that  of  measles.  The  attack 
is  violent  but  brief,  and  is  seldom  fatal.     Also 


o„„  Dj.™    ■_;,•  „  n"   A      ■'  A   called  dandy,  dandy-fever,  ireakbone  fever, 
see  Phrymscus.-]    A  genu^  deniable  (de%i'a-bl),  a.    [<  deny  +  -able.-] 


Ca- 


Dendromys  tyfus. 

haired  tail,  and  the  first  and  fifth  digits  much  shorter  than 
the  others.  D.  typus  or  unesomelas  is  about  3^  inches  long, 
the  tail  4^  inches,  of  a  gi-ayish  color,  with  a  black  stripe  on 
the  back,  arboreal  in  habit,  and  found  in  Soutli  Africa. 

Dendronotidse  (den-dro-not'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Dendronotus  +  -idce.^  A  family  of  nudibran- 
chiate  opisthobranohiate  gastropods.  They  have 
dorsal  gills,  a  small  frontal  veil,  the  tentacles  laminated 
and  retractile  within  sheaths,  the  vent  lateral,  jaws  dis- 
tinct, and  the  lingual  ribbon  broad  and  with  many  rows 
of  teeth. 

Dendronotus  (den-dro-no'tus),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr. 


DeHdrofhryniscits  brevifollicattts, 

of  tailless  amphibians  or  toads,  typical  of  the 
family  Dendrophrynisoidce. 

Dendrortyx  (den-dr6r'tiks),  n.  [NL.  (Gould, 
1845),  <  Gr.  MvSpov,  a  tree,  +  ootv^,  a  quail.]  A 
genus  of  American  partridges;  the  tree-par- 
tridges. -D.  leucoplirys,  D.  macrurus,  and  J). 
barbatus,  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  are 
examples. 

Dendrosaura  (den-dro-s4'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dsvdpov,  a  tree,  +  caiipog,  a  lizard.]  One  of 
many  names  applied  to  a  division  of  Lacertilia, 
or  lizards,  consisting  of  the  Chamceleontidce  or 
chameleons  alone.  Also  called  Vermilinguia, 
RMptoglossa,  Chamaleonida,  etc. 

Dendrosoma  (deu-dro-so'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
dhdpov,  a  tree,  +  co/xa,  bdiiy.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Dendrosomida,  containing  multiten- 
taculate  animalcules  forming  branched,  naked, 
sessile   colonies,     it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 


pabie  of  being  denied  or  contradicted, 

The  negative  authority  is  also  deniable  by  reason. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

denial  (df-ni'al),  n.  [<  deny  -I-  -at]  1.  The 
act  of  denying  or  contradicting ;  the  assertion 
of  the  contrary  of  some  proposition  or  affirma- 
tion; negation;  contradiction. 

A  denial  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  a  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  God.    H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  285. 

2.  Refusal  to  grant ;  the  negation  or  refusal  of 
a  request  or  a  petition ;  non-compliance. 

Here  comes  your  father ;  never  make  denial, 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  18. 

3.  Refusal  to  accept  or  acknowledge;  a  dis- 
owning; rejection:  as,  a  denial  ot  God;  a.  denial 
of  the  faith  or  the  truth. 

We  may  deny  God  in  all  those  acts  that  are  capable  of 
being  morally  good  or  evil ;  those  are  the  proper  scenes, 
in  which  we  act  our  confessions  or  denials  of  him.    South. 

4.  In  law,  a  traverse  in  the  pleading  of  one 
party  of  the  statement  set  up  by  the  other ; 
a  defense.  Bapalje  and  Laiorence.=SYa.  3.  Dis- 
avowal, disclaimer. 

denier^  (de-ni'6r), «.  l<deny  -i-  -er^.]  1.  One 
who  denies  or  contradicts. 

It  may  be  I  am  esteemed  by  my  denier  sufficient  of  my- 
self to  discharge  my  duty  to  God  as  a  priest,  though  not 
to  men  as  a  prince.  Eikon  Banlike. 

3.  One  who  refuses  or  rejects. —  3.  One  who 
disowns ;  one  who  refuses  to  own,  avow,  or  ac- 
knowledge. 

Paul  speaketh  sometimes  of  deniers  of  God,  not  only 
with  their  lips  and  tongue,  but  also  with  their  deed  and 
life.  J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  233. 


fonns  of  the  wliole  infusorial  class,  resembling  a  polyp  in  j„„.„„o  /j„  „=„/^    „       rn>„,,i-„  ™„.q    -c    „i„„  .7„ 
manyrespects,  and  is  the  one  compound  or  aggregate  type  denier^  (de-ner  ),  TO.      [Early  mod.  E..also  de- 

■  .      ■  -     neei;  deneere;  <  OF.  demer,  F.  demer,  a  denier, 

denarius,  money,  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  denario,  <  L. 


Denttronotus  arborescens. 


^^--^^ 


dhdpov,  a  tree,  +  vurof,  back.]    The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Dendronotidce. 
Deudrophidse  (den-drof'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL., 
<  JDendropJds  +  -idee.]     A  family  of  harmless 
eolubriform  or  aglyphodont  arboreal  serpents ; 


among  the  suctorial  or  tentaculiferous  infusorians.  I). 
radians,  which  grows  on  aquatic  plants  in  fresh  water,  was 
originally  described  by  Ehrenberg  as  a  kind  of  sun-ani- 
malcule of  the  genus  Aetinophrys. 

Dendrosomidse  (den-dro-som'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. , 
<  Dendrosoma  +  -idee.],  A  family  of  suctorial 
tentaculiferous  infusorians,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Dendrosoma.  The  animalcules  are  multi- 
tentaculate  and  form  branching  colonies. 

dendrostyle  (den'dro-stil),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dev- 
dpov,txee,  +  (Trt^of,' pillar:  see  style^.]  The 
axial  style  or  stalk  of  the  hydroid  stage  of  the 
rhizostomous  discophorous  hydrozoans. 


Denier  d' Aquitajne  of  Edward  III., 
British  Museum.    ( Size  of  the  original. ) 


the  Indian  and  African  tree-snakes.    They  have  deneH,  n.    See  decm\  denK 
a  very  thin  or  slender  elongate  form,  the  head  flat  and  dene^  (den),  ».      [Also  dean;  a  var.  ot  dzn:  see 
distinct  from  the  neck,  the  ventral  scutes  usually  doubly     din.]     Din.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
carinate,  and  the  subcandal  scutes  in  two  rows.   They  are  deneert   deneeret   »      §66  denier^. 
veryagile,  live  in  trees,  and  feed  chiefly  on  small  reptiles,    j„i:°„„V«i  c/lc'5  lia+\  „,  t     r<l,  rl/'nennftii  Tm 
as  lizards!    In  color  they  vary  with  their  surroundings,   denegatet  (den  e-gat),  «;.  t.     \_^  Li.aenegatUS,  pp. 
-■••■"■  .       -^      ot  denegare,  AeT[i.j:  see  deny.]    To  deny. 

denegationt  (den-f-ga'shon), «.  [=  F^  denega- 
tion  =  Sp.  denegdcion  =  Pg.  denegacao  =  It. 
denegazione,  <  L.  as  if  *denegatio{n-),  <  dene- 
gare, deny :  see  denegate.]  Denial. 
dene-hole  (den'hol),  n.  [<  £?emel  =  dea»i  (or 
derfi)  +  liole^.]    One  of  the  many  ancient  arti- 


There  are  two  genera,  Dendrophis  and  Chrysopelea.  By 
most  authors  both  genera  are  referred  to  the  family  Colu- 
irid(e  and  quite  widely  separated. 

Dendrophis  (den'dro-fis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dh- 
dpov, a  tree,  -t-  o^^f,  'a  serpent.  ]  The  typical 
genus  of  tree-snakes  of  the  taxcaVj Dendrophidce. 
The  East  Indian  D.  picta  and  D.  caudolineoiata 
are  examples.     See  out  in  next  column. 

Bendrqphryniscidse  (den'^dro-fri-nis'l-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Dendrophryniscus'-i-  -idee.]  A  fam- 
ily of  toads,  typified  by  the  genus  Dendrophry- 
niscits.  They  have  no  maxillary  teeth,  and  have  subcylin- 
dric  sacral  diapophyses.  The  family  contains  a  few  Neo- 
tropical toad-like  species.    Also  called  Batrachophrynuiix. 


ficial  excavations  or  pits  found  in  the  Chalk 
formation  of  the  south  of  England. 

The  general  conclusion'  seems  to  be  that  these  deneholes 
were  probably  used  for  the  secret  storage  of  grain  in  Brit- 
ish or  Romano-British  times.    The  Academy,  Jan.  28, 1888. 

Denelageti  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  Danelaw, 


denarius :  see  de- 
narius.] A  sil- 
ver coin  (also 
called  the  novus 
denarius)  intro- 
duced by  the  Ca- 
rolingian  dynas- 
ty into  France, 
and  soon  issued, 
with  varying 
types  and  le- 
gends, by  other  countries,  it  weighed  about  22 
grains,  and  was  practically  the  sole  silver  coin  of  western 
Europe  till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  Eng- 
land the  corresponding  silver  coin  was  called  a  penny. 
The  name  denier  d'Aquitaine  was  given  by  Edward  III. 
of  England  to  a  silver  coin  (see  cut  above)  struck  for  his 
Fi'cnch  dominions.  ' 

Witty.  Faith,  'tis  somewhat  too  dear  yet,  gentlemen. 
Sir  Ruin.  There's  not  a  denier  to  be  bated,  sir. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  v.  2. 

denigrated  (den'i-grat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deni- 
grated, pp^.  denigrating.  [<  L.  denigratus,  pp. 
of  denigrare  (>  P.  denigrer  =  Sp.  denigrar  (cf. 
Pg.  denegrir)  =  It.  denigrare),  blacken,  <  de  -I- 
nigrare,  make  black,  <  niger,  black :  see  negro.] 
To  blacken ;  make  black. 

By  suffering  some  impression  from  fire,  bodies  are  casu- 
ally or  artiflcially  denigrated  in  their  natural  complexion. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  12. 


denigration 

denigration  (den-i-gra'shon),  n.     [=  OF.  deni- 

?  radon  =  Sp.  denigracion  =  Pg.  denigragoh  = 
t.  denigrazione,  <  LL.  denigraUo(n-),  <  L.  deni- 
grate, blacken:  see  denigrate.'\  The  act  of 
making  or  becoming  black,  literally  or  figura^ 
tively ;  a  blackening.     [Archaic] 

In  these  several  instances  of  denigration  the  metals  are 
worn  oSf,  or  otherwise  reduced  into  very  minute  parts. 

Boyle,  Worlcs,  I.  714. 

I  do  not  care  to  occupy  myself  with  the  dcnigratixin  of 

a  man  [Comte]  who,  on  the  whole,  deserves  to  be  spoken 

of  with  respect  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  161. 

denigrator  (den'i-gra-tor),  ».  [<  L.  as  if  *de- 
nigrator,  <  denigrare,  blacken :  see  denigrate.'] 
One  who  or  that  which  blackens. 

denigraturet  (den'i-gra-tur),  n.  [<  denigrate 
+  -v.re.']  A  making  black.  Bailey,  1727.  See 
denigration. 

denim  (den'im),  n.  [A  trade-name ;  origin  un- 
known.] A  colored  twilled  cotton  material 
used  largely  for  overalls. 

denitrate  (de-m'trat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
nitrated,  ppr.  denitrating.  [<  die- priv.  +  nitr{ic) 
+  -ate^.']    To  free  from  nitric  acid. 

denitration  (de-ni-tra'shon),  n.  [<  denitrate 
+  -ion."]    A  freeing  from' nitric  acid. 

denitriflcation  (de-m"tri-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [As 
denitrify  +  -ation.  See  nitrification. ]  The  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  nitrates. 

denitrificator  (de-ni'tri-fi-ka-tor),  n.  [As  deni- 
trify +  -ator.  See  denitrification.]  An  appara- 
tus used  in  sulphuric-acid  factories  to  impreg- 
nate the  sulphurous  acid  obtained  from  burning 
sulphtir  or  pyrites  with  nitrous  fumes.  It  con- 
sists of  a  tower  in  which  strong  oil  of  vitriol  charged  with 
nitrous  fumes  from  the  Gay-Lussao  tower  and  wealc  cham- 
ber-acid (sulphuric  acid  as  drawn  from  the  leaden  cham- 
bers of  the  factory)  are  allowed  to  flow  down  over  pieces 
of  flint  or  colie  against  the  current  of  hot  sulphurous  gases. 
The  strong  acid  on  dilution  gives  up  its  nitrous  fumes, 
wliich  are  swept  on  with  the  other  gases  into  the  acid- 
chambers.    Also  called  Glover's  tower  or  denitratiTlg  tower. 

denitrify  (de-ni'tri-fi),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
nitrified, ppr.  denitrifying.  [<  de-  priv.  +  nitri- 
Jy.]    To  remove  or  destroy  nitrates. 

Nitrogen  that  may  be  present  in  a  nitrified  form,  or  in 
a  form  easily  nitrified,  may  escape  assimilation  by  being 
set  free  by  the  denitr^ying  ferment  described  by  Gayon 
and  Dupetit  and  Springer.  Science,  IX.  111. 

denization  (den-i-za'shon),  n,  [<  AF.  deniza- 
tion; as  denize  +  -ation.]  The  act  of  making 
one  a  denizen,  subject,  or  citizen. 

A  vaat  number  of  charters  of  denization  were  granted  to 
particular  persons  of  Irish  descent  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
n.  downwards.  Htdlam. 

At  Venice  he  had  himself  gained  the  rights  of  citizenship 
in  U76,  only  after  the  residence  of  fifteen  years,  which  was 
required  of  aliens  before  denization. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  V.  S.,  1. 10. 

denizet  (de-niz'),  v.  i.    [Formerly  also  dennize; 

<  denize\n),  simulating  verbs  in  -ize.  ]  To  make 
a  denizen,  subject,  or  citizen  of ;  naturalize. 

There  was  a  private  act  made  for  denizing  the  children 
of  Eichard  HiU.  Strype,  Edw.  IV.,  1652. 

denizen  (den'i-zn),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  denisen,  denison,  denizon;  <  ME.  denesyn, 
denezen,  deny  sen,  denyzen,  <  AP.  denzein,  dens- 
zein,  denzeyn,  denezyn,  deineein,  OP.  deinzein, 
denizen,  a  denizen — that  is,  one  within  (ML. 
intrinsecus),  as  opposed  to  forein,  one  without 
(ML.  forinseous)  the  privileges  of  the  city  fran- 
chise, <  OF.  deinz,  deins,  dens,  F.  dans,  within, 

<  L.  (fo  inttis,  from  within:  de,  from;  intus, 
within,  <  ire  =  E.  in.]  I.f  a.  Within  the  city 
franchise;  having  acquired  oertain  rights  or 
privileges  of  citizenship. 

Prouided  also,  that  yf  eny  citezen  denesyn  or  f  oreyn  de- 
parte  out  of  the  seid  cite,  and  resorte  ayein  wtyn  a  yere, 
that  then  he  haue  benefice  of  alle  libertees  and  priuylages 
of  the  seid  citee.  English  GUds  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  393. 

II.  n.  1.  A  stranger  admitted  to  residence 
and  certain  rights  in  a  foreign  country;  in  Ung. 
law,  an  alien  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the 
sovereign's  letters  patent,  but  ineligible  to  any 
public  office.  The  word  has  a  similar  meaning 
in  South  Carolina. 

Also  thot  no  seriaunts  ne  seriaunt  go  for  hur  off erynge 
vn  Crlstenias  day,  ne  gedre  no  fees  of  eny  denyzen  nor 
foreyn  at  other  sesons,  but  as  he  or  they  woUe  agree  by 
their  fre  wylle.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  392. 

Hereupon  aU  Frenchmen  in  England,  not  Denizens,  were 
talien  Prisoners,  and  all  their  Goods  seiz'd  for  the  King. 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  306. 

In  the  early  Boman  republic  .  .  .  the  alien  or  denizen 
could  have  no  share  in  any  Institution  supposed  to  be  co- 
eval with  the  State.  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  48. 

2.  A  citizen ;  a  dweller ;  an  inhabitant. 

He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  il  55. 
The  scene  ...  is  the  spiritual  world,  of  which  we  are 
as  truly  denizens  now  as  hereafter. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  48. 
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denizen  (den'i-zn),  v.  t.     [Early  mod.  E.  also 
denisen,  denison  ;  <  deni::en,  n. ;  cf.  denize.]     To 
make  a  denizen ;  admit  to  residence  with  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges ;  endenizen. 
Out  of  doubt,  some  new  denizen'd  lord. 

Chapman,  Bussy  d'Ambois,  i.  1. 
We  have  a  word  now  denizened,  and  brought  into  fami- 
liar use  amongst  us,  compliment.  Donne,  Sermons,  xvi. 
The  Hones,  Williamsons,  and  Nicolsons  were  among  the 
first  glass  painters  of  the  time ;  all  natives  of  Holland,  or 
Ijorn,  as  is  said,  "  in  the  Emperor's  Dominions,"  but  deni- 
zened in  England.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  482. 

denizenship  (den'i-zn-ship),  n.  [<  denizen  + 
-ship.]    The  state  of  being  a  denizen. 

denk  (dengk),  a.    Same  as  dink.     [Scotch.] 

Denmark  satin.    See  satin. 

dennet  (den'et),  «.  [Prob.,  like  many  other 
names  of  vehicles,  from  a  proper  name  (Den- 
nei?).]  A  light,  open,  two-^meeled  carriage  for 
traveling,  resembUng  a  gig. 

In  those  days  men  drove  "  giga "  as  they  since  have 
driven  stanhopes,  tilburys,  dennets,  and  cabriolets. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  II.  xi.    (Latham.) 

denominable  (de-nom'i-na-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
*denomindbilis,  (.  denominare,  name :  see  de- 
nominate.] Capable  of  being  denominated  or 
named.  ' 

An  inflammation  either  simple,  consisting  only  of  an 
hot  and  sanguineous  affiuxion,  or  else  denominable  from 
other  humours.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  8. 

denominant  (df-nom'i-nant),  n.  [<  L.  denomi- 
nan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  denominare,  name :  see  denomi- 
nate.] The  abstract  noun  corresponding  to  an 
adjective  that  signifies  an  accidental  quality, 
as  bravery.  Also  denominator.  See  ctenominor- 
time. 

denominate  (de-nom'i-nat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
denominated,  ppr.  denominating.  [<  L.  denomi- 
natus,  pp.  of  denominare  {yF.denommer  =  Pr.  de- 
nommar  =  Sp.  denominar  =  Pg.  denomear  =  It. 
denominare),  name,  <de  +  nominare,  name :  see 
nominate.]  To  name  ;  give  a  name  or  epithet 
to;  call. 

This  is  the  residence  of  the  pasha  of  Tripoli,  from  which 
city  the  whole  pashalic  is  denominated. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  101. 
The  stuff  which  is  denominated  everlasting,  and  used 
as  pantaloons  by  careful  parents  for  their  children. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Mrs.  Holland,  ix. 
Adversity  .  .  .  has  been  wisely  denominated  the  ordeal 
of  true  greatness.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  423. 

The  minister  was  sometimes  denominated  the  priest. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  218. 
=Syn.  To  call,  style,  entitle,  designate,  dub. 
denominate  (de-nom'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  denomi- 
natns,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  In  arith.,  denoting 
a  number,  and  used  with  the  name  of  the  kind  of 
unit  treated  of ;  qualifying:  opposed  to  abstract. 
Thus,  in  the  expression  seven  pounds,  seven  is  a  denomi- 
nate number,  while  seven,  without  reference  to  concrete 
units,  is  an  abstract  number. 
denomination  (df-nom-i-na'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
denomination  =  I^.  denominatio  =  Sp.  denomi- 
nacion  =  Pg.  denominagdo  =  It.  denominazione, 
<  L.  denominatio{n-),  a  naming,  metonymy,  < 
denominare,  name :  see  denominate.]  1 .  The 
act  of  naming:  as,  LinnEeus's  denomination  of 
plants. 

The  witty  denomination  of  his  chief  carousing  cups. 

One  he  calls  his  bull,  another  his  bear,  another  his  horse. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  4. 

3.  A  name  or  appellation ;  especially,  a  collec- 
tive designation. 

Is  there  any  token,  denmniTiation,  or  monument  of  the 
Gaules  yet  remaynyng  in  Ireland,  as  there  is  of  the  Scyth- 
ians ?  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

From  hence  that  tax  had  thb  denomination  of  ship- 
money.  Clarendon,  Civil  War,  I.  68. 

All  these  came  under  the  denominM.tion  of  Anabaptists. 
Strype,  Abp.  Parker. 

3.  A  class,  society,  or  collection  of  individuals 
called  by  the  same  name ;  specifically,  a  reli- 
gious sect :  as,  the  Methodist  denomination. — 
utemal  denominationt,  external  denomlnationt, 

respectively,  an  attribute  denoting  something  which  is  in 
the  subject,  and  something  which  is  not  in  it,  but  belongs 
to  it  in  consequence  of  a  relation  to  another  thing ;  that 
which  is  intrinsic,  and  that  which  is  extrinsic 

A  subject  receives  adjuncts  internal  into  itself :  as  snow, 
whiteness ;  the  soul,  science  or  knowledge :  external  to 
itself ;  as  the  sight,  color ;  soldiers,  arms,  etc.  Internal 
give  to  the  subject  intenmal  denomination;  external,  ex- 
ternal: for  when  snow  is  denominated  from  whiteness,  it 
is  an  internal  denomination;  but  when  a  soldier  is  said 
to  be  armed,  or  the  eye  to  see  anything,  it  is  an  external 
denominatiim.  Vulgarly  these  denominations  are  called 
intrinsical  and  extrinsical. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman. 
=Syn.  2.  Appellation,  etc.    See  nanm,  n. 

denominational  (de-nom-i-na'shon-al),  a.  [< 
denomination  +  -a?.]  1 .  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  name  or  appellation. —  3.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  denomination  or  sect. 
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Their  zeal  was  chiefly  shown  in  the  defence  of  their  ie- 
nomi7iational  dilferences.  Buckle,  Civilization,  I.  iii, 

denominationalism  (de  -nom - i-na '  shon  - al- 
izm),  n.  [<  denominational  +  -isin.]  Tlie  ten- 
dency to  divide  into  sects  or  denominations; 
specifically,  the  inclination  to  emphasize  the 
distinguishing  tenets  of  a  religious  denomina- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  the  general  princi- 
ples adhered  to  by  the  whole  class;  a  denomi- 
national or  sectarian  spirit. 

The  struggle  going  on  between  Secularism  and  Denomi- 
nationalism in  teaching. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Soolol.,  p.  68. 
"Politics"  and  "theology"  —  denominationalism,  in 
whatever  form,  educational  or  any  other— are  the  only 
subjects  against  which  the  College  shuts  its  doors. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  246. 

denominationalist  (de-nom-i-na'shon-al-ist), 
n.  [<  denominational  +  -isf.]  A  meniber  or  an 
adherent  of  a  denomination ;  one  who  favors 
denominationalism  or  sectarianism. 

To  some  of  the  thorough-going  denominationalist*  this 
seemed  a  good  joke.  The  Century,  XXV.  183. 

denominationalize  (df-nom-i-na'shon-al-iz), ». 
t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  denoniinatlonalized,  ppr.  denom- 
inationalizing.  [<  denominational  +  4ze.]  To 
render  denominational  in  character  and  aims: 
as,  to  denominationalize  education.    [Bare.] 

The  religions  sentiment  somewhat  but  not  too  much  de- 
nominationalized — to  coin  a  new  word. 

The  Nation,  March  11, 1869,  p.  190. 

denominationally  (df  -nom  -  i  -  na '  shon  -  al  -i), 
adv.  In  a  denominational  manner;  by  denomi- 
nation or  sect. 

denominative  (df-nom'i-na-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  d^ominatif  =  'Pr.  denoniinatiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
denominati/oo,  <  LL.  denominatmus,  pertaining 
to  derivation,  <  L.  denominare,  name:  see  de- 
nominate.] I.  a.  1.  Capable  of  receiving  a  de- 
nomination or  name ;  namable. 
The  least  deruyminative  part  of  time  is  a  minute. 

Cocker,  Aritlipietic. 

2.  Constituting  a  distinct  appellation;  appel- 
lative; naming. 

Connotatj^e  names  have  hence  been  also  called  denomi- 
imtive,  because  the  subject  which  they  denominate  is  de- 
nominated by,  or  receives  a  name  from,  the  attribute  which 
they  connote.  J.  S.  MUX,  Logic,  I.  iii.  §  6. 

3.  In  gram.,  formed  from  a  noun-  or  adjeetive- 
stem :  applied  especially  to  verbs  so  made. 

II,  n.  1.  That  which  has  the  character  of 
a  denomination,  or  term  that  denominates  or 
describes. — 3.  Specifically,  in  gram.,  a  word, 
especially  a  verb,  formed  from  a  noun,  either 
substantive  or  adjective. 

Peter  is  said  to  be  valiant ;  here  valiantness  is  the  de- 
nominator,  valiant  the  denominative,  and  Peter  the  denom- 
inated ;  for  Peter  is  the  subject  whereunto  the  denomi- 
nator doth  cleave.  Blundeville. 

denominatively  (de-nom'i-na-tiv-li),  adv.  By 
denomination. 

denominator  (de-nom'i-na-tor),  n.  [=  F.  di- 
nominateur  =  Sp.'  Pg.  denominador  =  It.  denomi- 
natore,  <  NL,  denominator,  <  L.  denominare, 
name:  see  denominate.]  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  gives  a  name ;  one  from  whom  or  that 
from  which  a  name  is  derived. 

Eber,  .  .  .  the  Father  of  the  Hebrews,  and  (fciiomiiMloi' 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

Lightfoot,  Harmony  of  Old  Testament,  p.  27. 

Specifically— 3.  In  math. :  (a)  In  arith.,  that 
term  of  a  fraction  which  indicates  the  value  of 
the  fractional  unit ;  that  term  of  a  fraction 
which  represents  the  divisor,  and  is,  in  common 
fractions,  written  below  the  dividend  or  nu- 
merator. See  fraction.  Thus,  in  J,  6  is  the  demmi- 
nator,  showing  that  the  integer  is  divided  into  flve_  parts, 
3  of  which  parts  are  taken.  (6)  In  dl^.,  a  divisor 
placed  under  a  dividend,  as  m  a  numerical  frac- 
tion.—  3.  B&Toei  &s  denominant. 

denotable  (df-no'ta-bl),  a.  [<  denote  +  -abU.] 
That  may  be'denoted  or  marked. 

In  hot  regions,  and  more  spread  and  digested  flowers,  a 
sweet  savour  may  be  allowed,  denotable  from  several  M- 
man  expressions.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  a. 

denotatet  (de-no'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  dmotatus,  pp. 
of  denotare, 'denote :  see  denote.]  To  denote; 
signify. 

Those  terms  of  all  and  for  ever  in  Scriptee,  are  not 

etemall,  but  only  denotate  a  longer  time,  wWoli  by  many 

examples  they  prove.  Barton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  I">- 

Wherefore  serve  names,  but  to  denotate  the  nature  of 

things  ?  Bp.  HaU,  Against  Eomamsts,  §  «■ 

denotation  (de-no-ta'shon),  n. .  [=  F.  dotation 
=  Sp,  denotadori  =  Pg.  denotagdlo  =  It.  a^o- 
tazione,  <  LL.  denotatioin-),  a  marking  or  pom^ 
ing  out,  <  L.  denotare,  mark  out,  denote:  see 
denote.]  1.  The  act  of  denoting  or  indicating 
by  a  name  or  other  sign;  the  attachmg  or  ? 
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designation  to  an  object;  that  function  of  a 
name  or  other  designation  by  which  it  calls  up 
to  the  mind  addressed  the  idea  of  an  object  for 
which  it  may  stand. 

A  term  used  aa  a  term  of  denotation  is  used  "  without 
prejudice,"  as  English  lawyers  sometimes  say,  to  the  real 
meaning  or  true  connotation  of  the  term,  which  is  left  to 
be  settled  afterwards.  Hodgson,  Mind,  IX.  68. 

2.  That  which  a  word  denotes,  names,  or  marks, 
in  distinction  from  that  which  it  means  or  sig- 
nifies.   See  connotation. 

We  may  either  analyse  its  [a  general  term's]  connota- 
tion or  muster  its  denotatiim,  as  the  context  or  the  cast 
of  our  minds  may  determine. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  77. 

When  a  name  has  fallen  Into  this  state,  [it]  can  only  be 
made  serviceable  by  stripping  it  of  some  part  of  its  mul- 
tifarious dmotatimt.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  I.  iii.  §  7. 

denotative  (df-no'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  It.  deno- 
tativo;  as  denotate  +  -we.]  Having  power  to 
denote. 

What  are  the  effects  of  sickness  ?  The  alteration  it  pro- 
duces is  so  denotative,  that  a  person  is  known  to  be  sick 
by  those  who  never  saw  him  in  health. 

Letters  upon  Physiognomy,  p.  121. 

denotatively  (de-no'ta-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  deno- 
tative manner;  "by  way  of  denotation. 

The  classes,  whether  plural  or  individual,  are  all  alike 
represented  denotatively  by  literal  symbols,  w,  x,  y,  z. 

Venn,  Symbolic  Logic,  p.  86. 

^I  use  the  word  given  denotatively,  to  designate  what  I 

mean,  abstracting  from  that  part  of  its  connotation  which 

*    involves  a  giver  and  receiver.         Hodgson,  Mind,  IX.  63. 

denote  (df-nof),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  denoted, 
ppr.  denoting.  [<  OF.  denoter,  F.  dmoter  =  Sp. 
Pg.  denotar  =  It.  denotare,  <  L.  denotare,  mark 
out,  denote,  <  de-  +  notare,  mark,  <  nota,  a 
mark:  see  mote.  Cf.  connote.^  1.  To  mark  off 
from  others;  identify  by  a  mark;  designate; 
name;  signify  by  a  sign,  especially  a  visible 
sign:  as,  the  character  X  denotes  multiplica- 
tion.   See  connote. 

'lis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,  .  .  . 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

The  serpent  with  the  tail  in  its  mouth  denotes  the  eter- 
nity of  God,  that  he  is  without  beginning  and  without  end. 
Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  416. 
On  several  imperial  coins  we  meet  with  the  figure  of  a 
funeral  pile,  without  anything  to  denote  the  burning  of  it, 
though  indeed  there  is  on  some  of  them  a  flambeau  stick- 
ing out  on  each  side,  to  let  us  know  it  was  to  be  consumed 
to  ashes.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  ii. 

The  word  man  denotes  Peter,  James,  John,  and  an  in- 
definite number  of  other  individuals,  of  whom,  taken  as 
a  class,  it  is  the  name.  J.  S.  MiU,  Logic,  I.  ii.  §  6. 

Z.  To  be  the  sign  or  symptom  of;  show;  indi- 
cate :  as,  a  quick  pulse  denotes  fever. 
Thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  3. 

=Syn.  1.  Note,  Denote,  Connote.  See  the  definitions  of 
these  words. —  2.  To  betoken,  imply. 

denotement  (de-not'ment),  n.  [<  denote  + 
-ment.']    Sign;  indication.     [Bare.] 

denouement  (da-no'mon),  n.  [F.,  also  drnioii- 
ment,  <  dSnouer,  untie,  <  di-  priv.  +  nouer,  tie, 
knot,  <  L.  nodare,  tie,  knot,  <  nod'us  =  E.  Icnot: 
see  node  and  knot.']  The  solution  of  a  mystery ; 
the  winding  up  or  catastrophe  of  a  plot,  as  of  a 
novel,  drama,  etc. ;  the  issue,  as  of  any  course 
of  conduct ;  the  event. 

The  end,  the  climax,  the  culmination,  the  Surprise,  the 
discovery,  are  all  slightly  different  in  meaning  from  that 
ingenious  loosening  of  the  knot  of  intrigue  which  the  word 
denouement  implies.  Saturday  Jtev.,  No.  1474. 

I  grieve  not  to  be  able  to  point  my  tale  with  the  ex- 
pected moral,  though  perhaps  the  true  denouement  may 
lead  to  one  as  valuable. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  215. 

denounce  (de-nouns'),  i>.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
nounced, ppr."  denouncing.  [<  ME.  denouncen,  < 
OF.  denoncer,  denuncer,  P.  d4noncer  =  Sp.  Pg. 
denunciar  =  It.  denumiare,  <  L.  denunciare,  de- 
nnnUare  (pp.  denwnciatus,  whence  the  other  E. 
form  denunciate),  declare,  announce,  threaten, 
denoimce,  <  de-  +  nunciare,  nuntiare,  announce, 
<  nuncius,  more  correctly  nuntius,  a  messenger: 
see  nuncio.  Cf.  announce,  enounce,  pronounce, 
renounce."]  If.  To  make  known  in  a  formal 
manner;  proclaim;  announce;  declare. 

And  ther  the  Aungell  denowneyd  to  Zacharie  the  Na- 
tivite  of  Seynt  John  the  Baptyst. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Bng.  Travell,  p.  71. 

I  denounce  and  declare,  by  the  authority  of  God's  word 
and  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  ye  be  truly  baptized  withm. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  71. 
2.  To  proclaim  or  declare  as  impending  or 
threatened ;  formally  or  publicly  threaten  to  do 
or  effect:  make  a  menace  of:  as,  to  denounce 
war;  to  denounce  puidshment. 

1  denounce  unto  you  this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely  per- 
]g]j_  Deut.  XXX.  18. 
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The  great  Master  of  the  Prussians  sent  an  Herault  to 
denounce  warre  unto  the  King.    Hakluyfs  Voyages,  1. 146. 

To  the  wicked,  God  hath  denounc'd  ill  success  in  all 
that  they  take  in  hand.        Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

They  impose  their  wild  conjectures  for  laws  upon  others, 
and  denounce  war  against  all  that  receive  them  not. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  have  denounced  heavy 
penalties  against  the  traffic  In  slaves. 

D,  Webster,  in  Lodge,  p.  276. 

3.  To  proclaim  censure  or  condemnation  of; 
brand  publicly;  stigmatize;  arraign:  as,  tode- 
nounce  one  as  a  swindler,  or  as  a  coward. 

To  demmnee  the  immoralities  of  Julius  Csesar. 

Brougham,  Fox.    (Latham.) 

No  man  is  denovmied  for  acting  or  thinking  in  the 

sixteenth  century  what  the  sixteenth  century  acted  and 

thought.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  26. 

In  terrible  earnest  he  denounced  the  public  crime,  and 

meted  out  to  every  official,  high  and  low,  his  due  portion. 

Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  p.  272. 

I . . .  think  they  [the  Puritans]  were  right  in  denmin^in^ 

the  Court  of  High  Commission  and  all  its  works. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  326. 

4.  To  make  formal  orpublie  accusation  against; 
inform  against;  accuse:  used  especially  where 
knowledge  of  wrongful  acts  has  been  acquired 
confidentially  or  stealthily:  as,  to  denounce  a 
confederate  in  crime;  to  denounce  one  to  the 
authorities. 

He  soon  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  openly  to 
den.ounce  the  Jacobins  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
the  nation,  as  the  enemies  of  the  country. 

Everett,  Orations,  I.  497. 

5.  In  Mexican  and  Spanish  mining-law :  (a)  To 
lay  an  information  against  (a  mine)  as  forfeit 
because  of  abandonment,  or  through  being  in- 
sufficiently worked  J  hence,  to  claim  the  right 
to  work  (such  a  mine)  by  laying  an  informa- 
tion against  it.  (6)  To  announce  and  register 
the  discovery  of  (a  new  mine  or  mineral  de- 
posit), and  thus  preempt ;  hence,  to  lay  claim 
to  on  the  ground  of  discovery  and  registry. — 

6.  In  diplomacy,  to  announce  the  intention 
of  abrogating  (a  treaty)  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions  or  arbitrarily. 

denouncement  (df-nouns'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  de- 
noncement,  denuncement,  <  denoncer,  denoimce: 
see  denounce  and  -ment.']  1.  The  act  of  de- 
nouncing ;  the  declaration  of  a  menace,  or  of 
evil;  denunciation.     [Kare.] 

False  is  the  reply  of  Cain  upon  the  denouncement  of  his 
curse.  My  iniquity  is  greater  than  I  can  bear. 

Sir  T.  Browne, 

He  receiv'd  his  due  denouncement  from  God. 

Milton,  Civil  Power. 

3.  In  Mexican  and  Spanish  mining-law,  applica- 
tion to  the  authorities  for  the  grant  of  the  right 
to  work  a  mine,  either  on  the  ground  of  new 
discovery,  or  on  the  ground  of  forfeiture  of  the 
rights  of  a  former  owner,  through  abandonment 
or  contravention  of  the  mining-law.  See  de- 
nounce, 5. 

The  title  to  these  deposits  is  a  denouncement  as  discov- 
erer of  four  pertenencias— twenty-four  Mexican  feet  in 
length,  with  an  appropriate  width,  depending  on  the  incli- 
nation of  the  vein.      Mowry,  Arizona  and  Sonora,  p.  112. 

denouncer  (de-noun'sfer),  n.  1.  One  who  de- 
nounces ;  one'who  threatens  or  menaces. 

Here  comes  the  sad  denouncer  of  my  fate.  Dryden. 
3.  One  who  endeavors  to  obtain  possession  of 
or  right  to  a  mine  or  other  land  by  denounce- 
ment. 

de  novo  (de  no'vo).  [L.:  de,  of;  novo,  abl.  of 
novu^  =  E.  new.]    Anew;  from  the  beginning. 

dens  (denz),  n.;  pi.  dentes  (den'tez).  [L.  <fo»(*-)s 
=  E.  tooth.]  1.  In  anat.  and  dentistry,  a  tooth. 
—  3.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  a  tooth-like  or  dentate 
part  or  organ.  See  tooth — Dens  hiouspis,  a  bi- 
cuspid tooth;  a  premolar.— Dens  caninus,  a  canine 
tooth.— Dens  iitclsivus,  an  incisor  tooth.— Dens  mo- 
larls.  (a)  A  molar  tooth ;  a  grinder,  whether  molar  proper 
or  premolar.  (6)  The  incus  or  anvil,  one  of  the  little  bones 
of  the  ear,  so  called  from  its  shape  in  man.— Dens  sapl- 
entiSB,  a  wisdom-tooth ;  a  last  molar.— Dens  sectorlus, 
a  sectorial  tooth.    Owen. 

dense  (dens),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  dense  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  dense,' <  L.  densus,  thick,  close,  set  close, 
dense  (opposed  to  rarus,  thin,  rare),  =  Gr.  6a- 
cvg,  thick,  dense,  shaggy,  hairy,  rough:  see 
Dasya.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  great  or  unusual 
consistency  of  elements  or  closeness  of  parts ; 
closely  compacted  or  conglomerated ;  compact ; 
close;  thick:  as,  a  dense  body;  a  dense  cloud 
or  fog;  a  dense  panicle  of  flowers. 

The  cause  of  cold  is  the  density  of  the  body,  for  all  dense 
bodies  are  colder  than  most  other  bodies. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

This  surrounding  chaos  .  .  .  was  far  from  being  solid: 
he  resembles  it  to  a  dense  though  fluid  atmosphere. 
<  Goldsmith,  Animated  Nature,  I.  29. 
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The  boundless  ether  back  to  roll, 

And  to  replace  the  cloudy  barrier  dense. 

Cowper,  Iliad,  v. 
The  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

3.  In  «o67.,  closely  set;  separated  by  very  small 
intervals:  as,  dense  punctures,  hairs,  etc. — 3. 
Inphotog.,  more  or  less  opaque;  strong  in  the 
contrast  of  lights  and  shades:  said  of  a  nega- 
tive exhibiting  these  characteristics,  and  ca- 
pable of  giving  a  brilliant  print,  or  even,  if 
it  be  too  dense,  a  harsh  one,  as  distinguislied 
from  a  wea'k  or  thin  negative,  the  picture  on 
which  presents  small  contrasts,  while  its  film 
is  inclined  to  be  more  or  less  transparent,  even 
in  the  lights,  and  the  resulting  print  is  flat. 
Also  expressed  by  strong  and  intense. 

With  good  dense  negatives  the  printing  may  be  conduct- 
ed in  direct  sunshine.     Woi±shop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  257. 

4.  Figuratively,  without  break  or  interruption; 
difficult  to  penetrate;  solid  and  heavy:  as, 
dense  ignorance ;  dense  wit ;  dense  stupidity. — 

5.  Thick-headed;  obtuse;  stolid;  stupid;  dull. 
I  must  needs  conclude  the  present  generation  of  play- 
goers more  virtuous  than  myself,  or  more  dense. 

Lamb,  Artificial  Comedy. 
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n.  A  thicket. 


The  hog-ward  who  drove  swine  to  the  dense  in  the  wood- 
land  paid  his  lord  fifteen  pigs  at  the  slaughter-time,  an4 
was  himself  paid  by  the  increase  of  the  herd. 

J.  £.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  830. 

densely  (dens'li),  adv.  In  a  dense  manner; 
compactly. 

densen  (den'sn),  v.  t.  [<  dense  +  -enK]  To 
make  dense  or  more  dense.     [Bare.] 

In  1800  there  is  some  densening  of  population  within  the 
old  lines  and  a  western  movement  along  the  Mohawk  in 
New  York  State. 

T.  W.  Higginson,  Harper's  Mag.,  June,  1884. 

denseness  (dens'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
dense ;  condition  as  to  density. 

denshire,  densher  (den'sher),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  denshired,  denshered,  ppr.  denshiring,  den- 
shering.  [First  quoted  as  densher;  so  called 
from  Denshire,  contr.  of  Devonshire.]  To  im- 
prove (land)  by  burning  parings  of  earth,  turf, 
and  stubble,  which  have  been  cast  in  heaps 
upon  it,  and  then  spreading  the  ashes  over 
the  ground  as  a  compost. 

denshiring,  denshering  (den'sher-ing),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  improving  land,  as  defined 
under  denshire.  Also  called  hum-heating  (which 
see). 

Burning  of  land,  or  burn-bating,  is  commonly  called 
denshiring,  that  is  Devonshiring  or  Denbighshiring,  be- 
cause most  used,  or  first  invented  there. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Mr.  Beshop  of  Merton  first  brought  into  the  south  of 
Wiltshire  the  improvement  by  burn-beking,  Denshering, 
about  1699. 

Aubrey,  Wilts.  Koyal  Soc.  MS.,  p.  287.    (Halliuiell.) 

densimeter  (den-sim'e-tfer),  n.  [=  Sp.  densi- 
metro,  <  L.  densus,  dense,  +  metrum,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  spe- 
cific gravity  or  comparative  density  of  a  solid 
or  liquid,  as  metals,  gunpowder,  or  sea-water. 
That  used  for  testing  the  density  of  gunpowder  consists 
essentially  of  a  vessel  in  which  the  gunpowder  is  weighed 
in  connection  with  mercury.  ,  The  vessel  is  first  partially 
filled  with  mercury  by  creating  a  vacuum;  it  is  then 
emptied  and  a  known  weight  of  powder  is  placed  in  it, 
and  the  mercury  again  added  under  the  Influence  of  the 
same  vacuum,  less  being  admitted,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  space  occupied  by  the  powder.  A  compari- 
son of  the  amount  of  mercury  admitted  with  the  weight 
of  the  powder  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  powder. 
The  optical  densimeter  of  Hilgard  consists  of  a  glass  prism 
for  holding  salt  water,  and  a  coUimating  telescope  for 
examining  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  the  water  in 
the  prism,  the  refraction  of  the  light  giving  the  density  of 
the  water  by  comparison  with  the  known  angle  of  re- 
fraction of  distilled  water  or  sea-water  of  a  known  density. 
Huch's  densimeter  is  used  for  ascertaining  the  density  of 
syrups  while  boiling.    See  salinometer. 

density  (den'si-ti),  n.  [==  F.  densiU  =  Sp.  den- 
sidad  =  Pg.  densidade  =  It.  densitd,,  <  L.  densi- 
ta(t-)s,  thickness,  <  densus,  thick:  see  dense.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  dense,  close,  or  com- 
pact; closeness  of  constituent  parts;  compact- 
ness, actual  or  relative. 

The  density  of  the  ether  is  greater  in  liquids  and  solids 
than  in  gases,  and  greater  in  gases  than  in  vacuo. 

Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  62. 

3;  The  mass  or  amoxmt  of  matter  per  unit  of 
bulk.  The  mass  is  the  ratio  of  the  living  force  or  double 
the  energy  of  motion  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Ex- 
periments made  by  Newton  upon  the  effect  of  attaching 
masses  of  different  materials  to  pendulums  have  shown 
that  the  weights  of  bodies  are  precisely  proportionate  to 
their  masses ;  consequently,  the  density  is  measured  by 
the  specific  gravity,  or  the  weight  of  a  unit  bulk.  The 
unit  of  density  is  generally  taken  as  that  of  water  at  its 
temperature  of  maximum  density  (4°  C,  39°  F.)  and  under 
ordinary  pressure.    Inasmuch  as  the  gram  was  intended 
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to  be,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  probable  error  of  the 
best  observations  actually  is,  the  mass  of  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  water  under  these  conditions,  it  follows  that  the 
density  as  ordinarily  expressed  is,  as  closely  as  possible, 
the  number  of  grams  in  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  matter  in  question.  The  following  table 
shows  the  density  of  several  important  substances :  irid- 
ium, 22.4;  platintun,  21.4;  gold,  19.3;  liquid  mercury, 
13.6 ;  lead.  11.3 ;  silver,  10.6 ;  copper,  8.9 ;  nickel,  8.7 ;  iron, 
".S;  tin,  7.3;  iluc,  7.2;  the  earth,  6.6;  solution  of  iodides 
of  mercury  and  potassium,  3.2 ;  diamond,  3.5 ;  rook,  about 
2.7;  aluminium,  2.6;  sulphur,  2.0;  magnesium,  1.7;  the 
human  body,  1.1;  india-rubber,  1.0;  alcohol,  0.8;  ether, 
0.7;  lithium,  0.6;  vapor  of  iodide  of  arsenic,  1.02;  air, 
0.0013;  aqueous  vapor,  0.0008;  hydrogen,  0.00009.  See 
specific  gravity,  under  gravity. 

The  quantity  of  matter  per  unit  of  space  is  defined  as 
the  density  of  the  mass  filling  that  space. 

A.  DanieU,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  194. 

The  density  of  a  body  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
units  of  mass  in  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  substance. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Heat,  p.  82. 

3.  In  elect,  the  quantity  of  electricity  per  unit 
of  volume  at  a  point  in  space,  or  the  quantity 
of  electricity  per  unit  of  area  at  a  point  on  a 
surface. 

The  electric  volume-density  at  a  given  point  in  space  is 
the  limiting  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  within  a 
sphere  whose  centre  is  the  given  point  to  the  volume  of 
the  sphere,  when  its  radius  is  diminished  without  limit. 
.  .  .  The  electric  dengUy  at  a  given  point  on  a  sui-face  is 
the  limiting  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  within  a 
sphere  whose  centre  is  the  given  point  to  the  area  of  the 
surface  contained  within  the  sphere,  when  its  radius  is 
diminished  without  limit. 

CUrk  Maxwell,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  §  64. 
Gravimetric  density  of  gunpowder,  the  weight  of  a 
measured  quantity  of  gunpowder.  It  is  expressed  by  the 
weight,  in  ounces,  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  powder.—  Mag- 
netic density,  the  rate  of  distribution  of  lines  of  force 
in  a  magnetic  field.  The  unit  is  the  gauss  or  one  c.  g.  s, 
line  per  square  centimeter. 
dent^  (dent),  ».  and  a.  [<  ME.  dent,  a  var.  of 
dint :  see  dint,  dunt.  In  the  sense  of  ' notch' 
the  word  belongs  rather  to  denl^,  the  two  words 
being  partly  confused.]  I.  n.  If.  A  stroke; 
a  blow. 

Whenne  he  com  the  cheyne  too, 
With  hys  ax  he  smot  it  in  two ;  .  .  . 
It  was  a  noble  dent. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  h  2619. 
2t.  Force;  weight;  dint. 

Sle  no  man  with  yuel  wille, 
Ensauraple,  or  tunge,  or  strokis  dent. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  104. 

3.  A  hollow  mark  made  by  a  blow  or  by  pres- 
sure ;  a  small  hollow  or  depression  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  solid  or  a  plastic  body ;  an  indented 
impression;  a  dint. 

The  bullet,  shot  at  the  distance  of  20  yards,  made  a  very 
considerable  dent  in  a  door.      Hist.  Royal  Society,  I.  367. 

II,  a.  Marked  by  a  dent  or  impression ; 
dented:  only  in  the  phrase  dent  corn,  Indian 
com  which  has  a  depression  in  each  kernel. 
[U.  S.] 

The  few  trials  made  with  dent  (or  soft)  corns  lead  me  to 
think  their  albuminoids  have  a  higher  digestion  coefficient 
than  the  fiints.  JE.  F.  Ladd,  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  VIII.  434. 

dentl  (dent),  V.  [<  ME.  *denten,  var.  of  dinten, 
dunten,  knock,  strike,  dint :  see  dint,  v.,  and 
dent^,  n.  Cf.  indent^."]  I.  trans.  To  make  a 
dent  or  small  hoUow  in;  mark  with  dents  or 
impressions. 

Now  Crummie's  cloots 
Dent  a'  the  lone. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Latin  Poems,  p.  91. 

I  dente,  Jenf ondre. —  It  was  an  horryble  stroke ;  se 

howe  it  hath  dented  in  his  harnesse.  Palsgrave. 

The  street  of  the  tombs,  with  its  deeply  dented  chariot- 
ruts.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  177. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  aim  a  denting  or  effective 
blow. 

My  heart,  although  dented  at  with  ye  arrowes  of  thy 

burning  affections, .  .  .  shall  alwayes  keepe  his  hardnesse. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  373. 

dent2  (dent),  n.  [<  P.  dent,  OF.  dent  =  Sp. 
diente  =  Pg.  It.  dente,  <  L.  den(,t-)s  =  Goth. 
tunilms  =  AS.  totli,  E.  tooth :  see  tooth,  and  cf . 
dental,  dentist,  etc.  This  word  in  E.  is  in  part 
confused  with  dent^,  ».]  If.  A  notch;  an  in- 
dentation. 

High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle-wall. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox. 

2.  A  tooth  of  a  comb,  metallic  brush,  or  card. 
— 3.  A  saUent  tooth  or  knob  in  the  works  of  a 
lock.  E.  H.  Knight.— 4:.  A  tooth  of  a  gear- 
wheel. E.  H.  Knight. —  5.  A  cane  or  wire  of 
the  reed  frame  in  a  weavers'  loom. 
dent%  (dent),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  denten,  by  apheresis 
for  indenten,  <  OP.  endenter,  <  ML.  indenture, 
tooth,  notch,  indent :  see  indent"^  and  dent^,  n. 
This  word  is  in  part  confused  with  dent^,  «.] 
To  notch;  indent. 
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Dentyn  or  yndentyn,  [L.]  indento. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  118. 
The  sylour  deir  of  the  deise  daytely  was  dent. 

Gawan  and  Gologras,  i.  6. 

dentagra  (den-tag'ra),  n.  [<  L.  den{t-)s,  =  E. 
tooth,  +  Gr.  aypa,  a  hunting,  catching,  taken  in 
the  senses  it  has  in  nodaypa,  a  trap  for  the  feet, 
also  gout  in  the  feet  (>  E.  podagra),  x^i-P^ypa, 
goutinthehands(>E. cMrag'ra).]  1.  Thetooth- 
ache. — 2.  An  instrument  for  drawing  teeth;  a 
tooth-forceps. 

dental  (den'tal),  o.  and  n.  [=  F.  dental  =  Sp. 
Pg.  dental  =  It.  dentale,  <  NIi.  dentalis,  pertain- 
ing to  the  teeth  (L.  only  in  neut.,  dentale,  n., 
the  share-beam  of  a  plow),  <  L.  den{t-)s  =  E. 
tooth:  see  dent!^  and  tooth.']  I.  a,  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  teeth. — 2.  In  gram.,  formed 
or  pronounced  at  or  near  the  front  upper  teeth, 
with  the  tip  or  front  of  the  tongue :  as,  d,  t,  and 
n  are  dental  letters.  The  name  dental  is  very  imper- 
fectly descriptive,  as  the  teeth  bear  no  important  part  in 
producing  the  sounds  in  question,  and  even,  in  the  utter- 
ance of  many  communities,  no  part  at  all.  Hence  some 
phonetists  avoid  the  term,  using  instead  lingual,  tongue- 
point,  or  the  like. 

The  Hebrews  have  assigned  which  letters  are  labial, 
which  dental,  and  which  guttural.  Bacon. 

3.  Connected  with  or  used  in  dentistry:  as, 
dental  rubber;  a  dental  maUet  or  hammer. — 
Dental  arch,  the  curved  line  of  the  teeth  in  their  sockets, 
corresponding  to  the  alveolar  border  of  each  jaw.  The 
somewhat  parabolic  curve  of  this  arch  in  man,  and  it? 
continuity,  are  among  the  diagnostic  zoological  characters 
of  the  genus  Homo. — Dental  canal.  See  canaU. —  Den- 
tal cartilage.  See  cartilage. — Dental  cavity,  the  nat- 
ural hollow  of  a  tooth ;  the  pulp-cavity  (which  see). — Den- 
tal chisel,  out,  drill,  file,  foramen,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
—  Dental  formula,  a  formal  or  tabular  statement  of  the 
number  and  kinds  of  teeth  a  mammal  may  have ;  a  for- 
mula of  the  dentition,  in  which  the  letters  i.,c.,  pm. ,  and  m. 
respectively  denote  incisor,  canine,  ■premolar,  and  molar, 
and  figures  are  used  to  indicate  the  number  of  each  kind 
of  teeth,  the  figures  above  a  horizontal  line  (like  the  nu- 
merator of  a  fraction)  referring  to  the  upper  jaw,  those 
below  the  line  to  the  lower  jaw.  When  the  letter  d  is  pre- 
fixed to  i.,  c,  pm.,  and  m.,  it  signifies  deciduous,  and  con- 
sequently the  formula  is  that  of  the  milk-dentition.  The 
dental  formula  is  usually  written  in  full,  as  in  the  sub- 
joined extract ;  hut  since  there  are  always  the  same  num- 
ber of  teeth  on  each  side  of  either  jaw,  sometimes  only 
each  half  jaw  is  indicated:  thus,  the  formula  for  adult 
man  would  be :  i.  %,  a.  },  pm.  5,  m.  §  x  2  =  32.  See  the 
extract. 

The  dental  formAda  of  a  child  over  two  years  of  age  is 
thus : 


di. 


-2  .,     1  —  1   J      2  —  2      „„ 
,  dc.  2 ,  dm.  ^ — ^  =  20 ; 


-2'       1-1" 


2—2 


which  means  that  the  chUd  should  have  two  incisors,  one 
canine,  and  two  molars,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  .  .  . 
The  formula  of  the  permanent  dentition  in  man  is  written ; 


pm. 


3  —  3 


:  32; 


there  being  two  incisors,  one  canine,  two  premolars,  and 
three  molars  on  each  side  above  and  below. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  80. 

Dental  hammer.  See  AaTnmer.- Dental  letter.  See 
II.,  1. — Dental  mallet.  See  in«He(.— Dental  pulp,  (a) 

The  soft,  sensitive,  nervous  and  vascular  substance  which 
fills  the  cavity  of  a  mature  tooth.  (6)  The  tissue  or  struc- 
ture out  of  which  a  tooth  is  formed,  and  from  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  rodents,  it  may  continue  to  grow  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  in  which  case  the  teeth  are  said  to  have  per- 
sistent pulps. — Dental  sac,  a  closed  dental  follicle.  See 
the  extract. 

The  teeth  are  moulded  upon  papillae  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  may  be  exposed,  but  are  more  usually 
sunk  in  a  fold  or  pit,  the  roof  of  which  may  close  in  so  as 
to  form  a  dental  sac.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  80. 

II.  M.  1.  A  sound  formed  by  placing  the  end 
of  the  tongue  against  or  near  the  upper  teeth, 
as  d,  t,  and  n  (see  I.,  2). — 2.  In  conch.,  a  tooth- 
shell;  a  shell  of  the  fanaily  X)e»toZM(icB. 

Two  small  black  and  shining  pieces  seem,  by  the  shape, 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  shell  of  a  dented.    Woodward. 

dentaliid  (den-tal'i-id),  n.  A  solenoconoh  of 
the  family  Dentaliidce. 

Dentaliidae  (den-ta-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  CNL.,  <  Den- 
talium  +  -4dcB.']  A  family  of  mollusks,  consti- 
tuting the  class  Seaphopoda  (or  order  Cirribran- 
chiata  of  Gastropoda) ;  the  tooth-sheUs.  They 
are  dioecious,  headless,  eyeless,  with  a  trilobate  foot,  rudi- 
mentary lateral  jaws,  the  mouth  surrounded  with  filiform 
tentacles ;  the  shell  slender,  conical,  curved,  open  at  both 
ends,  with  circular  aperture  and  posterior  attachment  of 
the  animal ;  the  mantle  saccular,  open  at  both  ends,  the 
foot  being  protruded  through  the  larger  opening.  The 
larvje  are  free-swiraraing  and  ciliate,  with  a  somewhat  bi- 
valvular  shell,  which  subsequently  becomes  tubular.  There 
are  about  60  living  and  upward  of  100  extinct  species,  the 
latter  mostly  Devonian.  The  animals  live  buried  in  the 
mud,  where  they  crawl  slowly  about.  (See  Seaphopoda, 
tooth-sheU.)  The  family  has  been  divided  by  recent  sys- 
tematists  into  various  genera,  for  which  the  names  Denta- 
lium,  Antale,  and  ErUalis  have  been  used.  Also  Dentali- 
dce,  Dentaliwdie. 

Dentalina  (den-ta-li'na),  n.  [<  NL.  dentalis,  of 
the  teeth  (see  dental),  -h  -jjw.]  A  genus  of  per- 
forate foraminif  era. 
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dentalite  (den'tal-it),  n.  [<  dental  +  -»fe2.]  \ 
fossil  tootn-shell. 

dentality  (den-tal'i-ti),  n.  [<  dental  +  -ity.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  dental,  as  a  con. 
sonant. 

Dentalimn  (den-ta'li-um),  n.  [<  NL.  dentalis, 
<  L.  den(t-)s  =  E.  tooth:  see  dental.]  The  typi- 
cal and  leading  genus  of  the  ta,riaVj  Dentaliid. 
Different  limits  have  been  assigned  to  it.  By  the  older 
conchologists  it  was  used  for  all  the  JDentaliidcE,  or  forms 
with  tusk-like  shells ;  but  more  recently  it  has'  been  re- 
stricted to  DentaliidcB  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  tusk- 
like shell  furnished  with  an  internal  slightly  projecting 
tube  provided  with  a  dorsoventrally  elongated  openhig. 

dentalization  (den-tal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  denial 
+  4ze  +  -ation.]  Conversion  to  a  dental,  as  to 
d  OTt:  said  of  articulate  sounds. 

The  latter  [Sanskrit  k  or  c),  usually  designated  by  k2  (or 
q),  is  frequently  liable  to  labialization  (or  deiUaZizatum)  in 
Greek.  Mncyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  270. 

Dentaria  (den-ta'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  LL. 
dentarius,  pertaining  to  the  teeth:  see  deii- 
tary.]  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  natives 
of  the  cooler  portion  of  the  north  temperate 
zone.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Cardamine,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  some  authorities,  differing  mainly  in  its  few 
opposite  or  subverticillate  cauline  leaves,  and  in  its  scaly 
creeping  or  tuberous  rootstocks.  Prom  its  toothed  pun- 
gent roots  it  derives  the  names  of  coral-root,  toothwort, 
pepper-root,  etc.  The  flowers  are  large,  white  or  light- 
piu-ple. 

dentary  (den'ta-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  dentarius, 
pertaining  to  tHe  teeth,  <  L.  den(t-)s  =  E.  tooth: 
see  dent^,  dental.]  I,  a.  1 .  Pertaining  to  the 
teeth;  dental. — 2.  Bearing  teeth:  as,  Qie  disM- 
tary  bone.    See  II. 

Each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  is  composed  of  an  articular 
and  a  dentary  piece.  Owen,  Anat.,  iv, 

Dentary  apparatus,  in  echinoderms,  the  oral  skeleton. 
See  lantern  0/  Aristotle,  under  lantern. 

II.  M. ;  pi.  dentaries  (-riz).  The  distal  or 
symphyseal  piece  or  element  of  the  compound 
lower  jaw  of  vertebrates  below  mammals;  so 
called  because  it  bears  or  may  bear  teeth,  it 
commonly  forms  most  of  the  lower  jaw  as  visible  from  the 
outside.  In  birds  without  teeth  it  forms  about  that  part 
of  the  under  mandible  which  is  sheathed  in  horn.  The 
dentary,  as  a  rule,  effects  symphysis  or  unites  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  at  its  distal  end ;  at  its  prox- 
imal end  it  is  articulated  or  ankylosed  with  other  bonea, 
forming  the  proximal  part  of  each  half  of  the  lower 
jaw.  See  cuts  under  Cydodus,  OaUinae,  and  temporo. 
■mastoid. 

dentata  (den-ta'ta),  n.  [NL.,  fern.  (se.  verte~ 
bra)  of  dentatus,  toothed:  see  dentate.]  The 
odontoid  vertebra  or  axis ;  the  second  cervical 
vertebra :  so  called  from  the  odontoid  or  tooth- 
like process  which  forms  a  pivot  about  which 
the  atlas  turns.     See  cut  under  axis. 

dentate  (den'tat),  a.  [=  F.  dent^  =  Pr.  dentat 
=  Sp.  Pg.  dentado  =  It.  dentato,  toothed  (= 
E.  toothed),  <  L.  dentatvs,  <  den{i-)s  =  E.  tooth.] 
Toothed;  notched.  Specifically- (a) 
In  bot.,  in  a  general  sense,  having  a  tooth- 
ed margin ;  more  especially,  having  acute 
teeth  which  project  outward :  as,  a  dentate 
leaf ;  or  having  tooth-like  projections :  as, 
a  dentate  root.  (&)  In  zobl.  and  arutt.,  hav- 
ing tooth-like  processes  or  arrangements 
of  parts,  especially  in  series  along  an  edge, 
margin,  or  horde;*,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw ; 
serrate ;  denticulate.  Also  dentated.-- 
Dentate  antennae,  those  antennae  in 
which  each  joint  has  an  angular  projec- 
tion on  one  side,  near  the  apex.— Dentate 
body,  the  corpus  dentatum  (which  see, 
under  corp««).— Dentate  mandlhle,  a 
mandible  provided  with  blunt  or  sharp 
projections  on  the  inner  side.— Dentate 
margin,  properly,  a  margin  having  a  se- 
ries of  sharp  projections,  the  sides  of  which 
are  equal,  with  the  apex  opposite  the  mid- 
dle of  the  base ;  but  the  term  is  often  ap- 
plied to  any  toothed  margin,  whether  tlie 
projections  are  sharp  or  blunt. — Dentate 
maxillSB,  maxillae  which  are  armed  at  the  apex  with  sharp 
teeth.— Dentate  wings,  wings  with  dentate  margins. 

dentate-ciUate  (den'tat-sil'i-at),  a.  [<  dentate 
+  ciliate.]  In  bot.,  having  the  margin  dentate 
and  fringed  or  tipped  with  cUia  or  hairs. 

dentated  (den'ta-ted),  a.    Same  as  dentate. 

dentately  (den'tat-li),  adv.  In  a  dentate  man- 
ner. 

dentate-serrate  (den'tat-ser'at).  a.  In  enttm., 
both  serrated  and  toothed:  apphed  to  a  serrate 
margin  when  each  projection  or  denticulation 
is  toothed  along  its  edge. 

dentate-sinuate  (den'tat-sin'u-at),  a.  In  e«- 
tom.,  having  angular  teeth  with  incurved 
spaces  between  them. 

dentation  (den-ta'shon),  n.    [<  dentate  +  -don.] 

1 .  Dentate  character  or  condition.    [Bare. J 
How,  in  particular,  did  it  get  its  barb  — its  dent(Uionf 

Paley,  Nat.  TheoL,  xiil. 

2.  In  entom.,  an  angular  projection  of  a  mar- 
gin :  used  especially  In  describing  the  wmgs  or 
Lepidoptera. 


dented 

dentedi  (den'ted),^.  a.  i(,clmn  + -ed^.']  Hav- 
ing dents ;  impressed  with  little  hoUowa. 

dented^  (den'ted),^.  a.  [<  dent^  +  -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing teeth  or  notches ;  notched. 

dentel,  dentelated.    See  dentil,  etc. 

dentelle  (den-tel'),  «•  [F.,  laoe,  edging,  <  ML. 
dentellus,  dim.  of  L.  den{t-)s  =  B.  tooth :  see  den- 
ij?.]  1.  Lace. —  3.  In  booJcbinding,  a  style  of 
angular  decoration,  which  in  its  simplest  form 
is  Uke  a  row  of  saw-teeth,  and  in  an  ornate 
form  is  like  the  points  of  point-lace. 

dentelure  (den'te-ltir),  n.  [<  F.  dentelure,  den- 
tieulation,  indentation,  <  denteler,  indent,  notch, 
<  *dentel,  a  tooth :  see  dentil.']  In  zool.,  same 
as  dentition.     [Rare.] 

Dentex  (den'teks),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  dentix,  a  sort 
of  sea-fish,  <  den(t-)s  =  E.  tooth.']  The  typical 
genus  of  Denticinw. 

Deuticiuae  (den-ti-sl'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Dentex 
{-tic-)  +  -incB.]  A  subfamily  of  sparoid  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Dentex,  with  all  the  teeth 
conic,  some  of  the  anterior  ones  caniniform, 
and  the  cheeks  scaly.     Also  Denticini. 

denticine  (den'ti-sin),  a.  and  m.  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Denticinw. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Denticinw. 

Denticini  (den-ti-si'ni),  ».j>Z.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Denticince.    Bonaparte.  • 

denticle  (den'ti-kl),  n.  [<  L.  dentioulus,  dim. 
of  den{t-)8  =  E.  tooth.    Cf.  denticule,  dentil.] 

1.  A  small  tooth  or  projecting  point;  a  dentio- 
ulation;  specifically,  one  of  the  long  slender 
elements  of  the  morphologically  compound 
teeth  of  the  Cape  ant-eater,  Orycteropus  capen- 
sis,  the  only  example  of  such  structure  among 
mammals. 

The  tooth  is  really  made  up  of  a  number  of  very  elon- 
gated and  slender  denticlea  anchyloaed  together  into  one 
solid  mass.  Mivart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  276. 

2.  Any  small  toothed  or  tooth-like  part :  as,  the 
shagreen  denticles  of  the  shark. 

Thin  almury  is  cleped  the  denticle  of  capricorne  or  elles 
the  kalkuler.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  i.  23. 

Dermal  denticle,  an  enameled  dentinal  tegumentary 
structure,  as  a  placoid  scale  of  a  selachian. 

As  they  agree  with  teeth  in  structure,  they  may  be  spoken 
of  as  dermal  denticles, 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  424, 

Penticrura  (den-ti-kro'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
den{y)s,  =  B.  tooth,  +  crus  (crur-),  leg.]  In 
Latreille's  system  of  classification,  the  third 
section  of  braehelytrous  pentamerous  Coleop- 
tera,  represented  by  such  genera  as  Oxytelus, 
Osorius,  etc. 

denticulate,  denticulated  (den-tik'u-lat,  -la- 
ted),   a.      [<  L.  denticulatus,  furnished  with 

,  small  teeth,  <  deniieulus,  a  small  tooth :  see  den- 
ticle, denticule.    Ct.  dentilated.]    1.  Finely  den- 
tate ;  edged  with  minute  tooth-like  projections : 
as,  a  denticulate  leaf,  calyx,  etc. 
Fringed  with  small  denticulate  processes.    Owen,  Anat. 

2.  In  arch.,  formed  into  dentils. 

denticulately  (den-tik'u-lat-li),  adv.  In  a  den- 
tioidate  manner:  as,  denticulately  serrated. 

denticulation  (den-tik-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  den- 
ticulate  +  -ion.]  1.  A  denticulated  condition 
or  character. 

He  omits  the  denticulation  of  the  edges  of  the  bill,  or 
those  small  oblique  incisions  made  for  the  better  reten- 
tion of  the  prey.  JV.  drew,  Museum. 

2.  A  denticle,  or  projection  on  a  denticulate 
margin ;  a  small  tooth,  or  set  of  small  teeth  or 
notches :  frequently  used  in  the  plural. 
denticule  (den'ti-kul),  n.  [<  F.  denticule,  a  den- 
ticule, <  L.  dentioulus:  see  denticle  and  dentil.] 
1.  A  dentil. — 2.  In  her.,  one  of  a;  number  of 
small  squares  ranged  in  a  row,  or  following  the 
outline  of  the  shield  in  a  sort  of  border.  They 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  dentils  of  the 
architectural  entablature. 
denticulus  (den-tik'ii-lus),  n. ;  pi.  denticuli  (-li). 
[L. :  see  denticle.]  i.  Same  as  denticle. — 2.  In 
arch.,  a  dentil. 

dentifactor  (den'ti-fak-tor),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
den(,t-)s,  =  E.  tooth,  +  factor,  a  maker :  see  fac- 
tor.] A  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
artifleial  teeth,  gums,  and  palate  used  in  me- 
chanical dentistry. 

dentiform  (den'ti-f  &rm),  a.    [=  F.  dentiforme  = 
Pg.  dentiforme,  <  L.  den(t-)s,  =  E.  tooth,  +  forma, 
.  shape.]    Having  the  form  of  a  tooth;  tooth- 
like; odontoid;  specifically,  in  entom.,  project- 
ing and  pointed,  the  section  approaching  an 
equilateral  triangle,  as  a  process. 
dentifrice  (den'ti-frts), ».  [<  P.  dentifrice  =  Pg. 
It.  dentifricio,  <  L.  denUfricium,  a  tooth-powder, 
97 
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<  den(t-)s,  =  E.  moth,  -f-  fricare,  rub :  see  fric- 
tion.] A  powder  or  other  substance  used  in 
cleaning  the  teeth.  The  term  is  now  also  ap- 
plied to  liquid  preparations  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  shells  of  all  sorts  of  shell-flsh,  being  burnt,  obtain 
a  caustick  nature ;  most  of  them,  so  ordered  and  powdered, 
make  excellent  dentifrices.  N.  Grew,  Museum. 

dentigerous  (den-tij'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  dcnti- 
gere,  <  L.  den(t-)s,  =  fi.  tooth,  +  gerere,  carry.] 
Bearing  or  supporting  teeth;  supplied  with 
teeth. 

The  cranial  structure  of  the  Muroenidce,  in  which  the 
intermaxillaries  are  absent,  and  the  nasalbone  dentigerous. 

Owen,  Anat. 

dentil,  dentel  (deu'til,  -tel),  n.  [<  OF.  *dentel, 
*denteil  (cf.  OF.  dentel,  var.  of  dental,  dentail, 

<  L.  dentate,  part  of  a  plowshare)  =  Pr.  dentelh, 
dentilh  =  It.  dentello,  <  ML.  dentellus,  dentil- 
liis,  equiv.  to  L.  denticulus,  a  little  tooth,  a  mo- 
dillion,  dim.  of  den(t-)s  =  B.  tooth:  see  dent^, 
dental,  and  cf.  dentelle,  denticle,  denticule.]     1. 

In  arch.,  one 
""'^  »""  '~Y-  of  a  series  of 
I  Jjl  little  cubes  in- 
to which  the 
square  mem- 
ber in  the  bed- 
molding  of  an 
Ionic,  a  Corin- 
thian, a  Com- 
posite, or  occa- 
sionally a  Ro- 
man Doric  cor- 
nice is  cut. 

These  [Corinthi- 
an] pillars  stand 
on  pedestals,  which  are  very  particular,  as  the  lower  mem- 
ber of  the  cornish  is  worked  in  dentils. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  208. 

Columns  and  round  arches  .  .  .  support  square  win- 
dows which  are  relieved  from  ugliness  by  a  slight  mould- 
ing, the  dentel,  .  ,  ,  which  is  seen  everywhere. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  213. 

2.  In  her.,  one  of  the  teeth  or  indents  in  any- 
thing indented  or  dancett^ :  used  alike  of  the 
projecting  teeth  and  of  the  notches  between 
them. 

dentilabial  (den-ti-la'bi-al),  a.  and  «.  [<  L. 
den(f-)s,  =  B.  tooth,  +  labium,  lip:  see  labial.] 
I.  a.  Formed  or  articulated  by  means  of  the 
teeth  and  Hps,  as  a  sound. 

A  dentilabial  instead  of  a  purely  labial  sound. 

WMtne;/,  life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  64. 

II.  n.  A  sound  formed  by  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  the  teeth  and  lips,  as  English  v. 
dentilated,  dentelated  (den'til-a-ted,  -tel-a^ 
ted),  a.  [=  Sp.  dentellado  =  It.  dentellato,  < 
ML.  *dentellatus,  equiv.  to  L.  denticulatus,  fur- 
nished with  small  teeth,  <  denticulus,  a  little 
tooth :  see  dentil,  denticle,  and  denticulate.] 
Having  teeth  or  notches ;  marked  with  notches 
or  indentations.    Also  written  dentillated. 

An  observation  made  by  Berard  at  Toulon  during  the 
then  recent  eclipse,  "of  a  very  fine  red  band,  irregularly 
dentelated,  or,  as  it  were,  crevassed  here  and  there." 

A.  M.  Gierke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  90. 

The  Syrians  restricted  ornament  to  dentellated  leaves 
of  a  conventional  form  deeply  marked  and  sharply  cut 
out.  C.  0.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xxxi. 

dentilation  (den-ti-la'shon),  n.  [As  *dentilate 
+  -ion.]    Same  as  dentition.     [Rare.] 

dentile  (den'til),  n.  [<  ML.  dentillus,  a  small 
tooth:  see  dentil.]  ta  conch.,  a  small  tooth 
like  that  of  a  saw. 

dentilingual  (den-ti-ling'gwal),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  den{t-)s,  =  E.  tooth,  +  lingua  =  B.  tongue: 
see  lingual.  Cf.  Unguadental.]  I.  a.  Formed 
between  the  teeth  and  the  tongue :  said  espe- 
cially of  the  two  th  soxmds  of  thin  and  this,  less 
properly  of  the  sounds  generally  called  dental 
(which  see).    Also  called  Unguadental. 

II.  n.  A  consonant  formed  between  the  teeth 
and  the  tongue. 

Real  dentilinguals,  produced  between  the  tongue  and 
teeth.  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  65. 

Less  properly  dentolingual. 
dentilOQUist  (den-til'o-kwist),  n.    [<  dentiloquy 

-f-  -ist]    One  who  practises  dentiloquy;  one 

who  speaks  through  the  teeth. 
dentiloquy  (den-til'9-kwi),  n.   [<  L.  den(t-)s,  = 

E.  tooth,  +  loqui,  speak:  see  locution.]    The  act 

or  practice  of  speaking  through  the  teeth,  or 

with  the  teeth  closed. 
dentin,  dentine  (den'tin),  n.     [=  F.  dentine  (= 

It.  dentina),  <  L.  den(t-)s,  =  E.  tooth,  +  -in^, 

-ine^.]   The  proper  sulbstanoe  or  tissue  of  teeth, 
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as  ivory,  for  instance,  as  distinguished  from  en- 
amel, cement,  or  pulp.  Dentin  resembles  bone,  but 
is  ordinarily  denser  and  harder.  The  ditf  erence  is  seen  on 
microscopic  section,  when  a  multitude  of  very  fine  close- 
set  tubules  or  canaliculi  (the  dentinal  tubes)  are  seen  fol- 
lowing a  parallel  straight  or  wavy  course,  and  no  corpus- 
cles or  lacunae  appear,  while  bone-tissue  shows  abundant 
corpuscles  with  the  canaliculi  radiating  in  e\ery  direc- 
tion. The  corpusculated  parts  of  teeth  are  the  softer 
constituents,  as  the  cement  or  pulp,  for  example,  whence 
the  canaliculi  alone  penetrate  the  dentin,  which  is  there- 
fore comparable  to  the  canalicular  substance  of  bone  in 
a  state  of  extreme  density  and  hardness.  See  cut  under 
tooth. 

dentinal  (den'ti-nal),  a.  [<  dentin  +  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  dentin — Dentinal  tubes,  the  mi- 
nute tubes  of  the  dentin  or  ivory  tissue  of  the  tooth.  See 
dentin. 

dentine,  n.     See  dentin. 

dentiplione  (den'ti-fou),  n.  [<  L.  den{t-)s,  =  B. 
tooth,  +  Gr.  ^uvii,  voice,  sound.]  AJn  instru- 
ment for  conveying  sonorous  vibrations  to  the 
inner  ear  by  means  of  the  teeth.    See  audiphone. 

dentiroster  (den-ti-ros't6r),  n.  A  bird  of  the 
tribe  Deniirostres. 

dentirostral  (den-ti-ros'tral),  a.  [<  NL.  denti- 
rostris,  toothed-billed  (< 
L.  den(J:-)s,  =  B.  tooth,  + 
rostrum,  a  beak),  -4-  -al.] 
Having  the  character  as- 
signed to  the  Cuvierian 
Dentirostres.  The  notch, 
nick,  or  tooth  of  the  bill  of  the 
Dentirostres  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  tooth  of  the       Dentirostral  Bill  (Shrikel. 

bill  of  certain  birds  of  prey,  as 

falcons,  nor  with  the  sei-ies  of  teeth  of  the  lamellirostral 
birds,  as  ducks.  In  verymany  technically  dentirostral  bii'ds 
there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  a  notch  or  tooth. 

dentirostrate  (den-ti-ros'trat),  a.  [<  L.  den(t-)s, 
=  B.  tooth,  +  restrains,  beaked,  <  rostrum,  a 
beak:  see  rostrum.]    Same  as  dentirostral. 

Dentirostres  (den-ti-ros'trez),  n.pl.  [NL.,. 
pi.  of  dentirostris,  toothed-billed :  see  denUros- 
t)-al.]  1.  In  Cuvier's  system  of  classification, 
the  first  family  of  his  Passerinw,  "wherein  the 
upper  mandible  is  notched  on  each  side  towards 
the  point.  It  is  in  this  family  that  the  greatest  number 
of  insectivorous  birds  occur,  though  many  of  them  feed 
likewise  upon  berries  and  other  soft  fruits."  They  are 
contrasted  with  Fiseirostres,  Conirostres,  and  Tenuirostres. 
The  immense  assemblage  of  birds  here  indicated  is  defin- 
able by  no  common  character,  least  of  all  by  the  one  as- 
signed by  Cuvier,  and  the  term  consequently  fell  into  dis- 
use. It  is  still  employed,  however,  in  a  modified  sense, 
for  a  superfamily  group  of  oscine  passerine  birds  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  turdoid  Passeres  of  Wallace. 
See  Passeres,  Turdiformes. 

2.  In  Sundevall's  system  of  classification,  a 
phalanx  of  the  cohort  Cichlomorphw :  synony- 
mous with  Zaniiformes,  as  the  name  of  a  super- 
f  amUy  group  embracing  the  shrikes  and  their 
immediate  relatives. — 3.  In  Sclater's  arrange- 
ment of  1880,  a  group  of  laminiplantar  oscine 
Passeres,  practically  equivalent  to  the  Cichlo- 
morphw of  Sundevall. 

dentiscalp  (den'ti-skalp),  n.  [<  L.  den(t-)s,  = 
E.  tooth,  +  scalpere,  scrape.]  An  instrument 
for  scraping  or  cleaning  the  teeth. 

dentist  (den'tist),  n.  [=  F.  deiitiste  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  dentista,  <  NL.  *dentista,  <  L.  den{t-)s  =  E. 
tooth.]  One  whose  profession  it  is  to  clean 
and  extract  teeth,  repair  them  when  diseased, 
and  replace  them  when  necessary  by  artificial 
ones;  one  who  practises  dental  surgery  and 
mechanical  dentistry ;  a  dental  surgeon. 

dentistic,  dentistical  (den-tis'tik,  -ti-kal),  a. 
[<  dentist  +  -ic,  -ical.]  Relating  to  dentistry 
or  dentists. 

Even  the  crocodile  likes  to  have  his  teeth  clean ;  Insects 
get  into  them,  and,  horrible  reptile  though  he  be,  he  opens 
his  jaws  inoflfensively  to  a  faithful  dentistical  bird,  who 
volunteers  his  beak  for  a  toothpick. 

Sulwer,  My  Wovel,  iv.  1.    (Davies.) 

dentistry  (den'tis-tri),  n.  [<  dentist  -(-  -ry.] 
The  art  or  profession  of  a  dentist ;  dental  sur- 
gery. 

Notwithstanding  the  merit  possessed  by  a  few  of  the 
German  works  upon  the  teeth,  practical  dentistry  has  not 
attained  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  Gennan 
states  and  provinces  as  it  has  in  some  other  countries, 

Harris,  Diet,  of  Dental  Science. 

dentition  (den-tish'gn),  n.  [=  F.  dentitioy.  = 
Sp.  denticion  =  Pg.  dentigao  =  It.  dentizione,  < 
L.  dentitio(n-),  teething,  <  dentire,  cut  teeth,  < 
den{t-)s  =  E.  tooth:  see  denf^,  dental.]  1.  The 
process  of  cutting  teeth;  teething. —  2.  The 
time  during  which  teeth  are  being  cut. — 3.  Th  o 
kind,  number,  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
proper  to  any  animal :  as,  the  carnivorous  den- 
tition, in  which  the  teeth  are  normally  special- 
ized as  incisors,  canines,  premolars,  and  molars; 
the  rodent  dentition,  in  which  some  or  all  of  the 
teeth  grow  indefinitely  from  persistent  pulpw. 
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the  incisors  are  scalpriform,  and  canines  are 
absent;  the  monophyodont  dentition,  in  wliioh 
there  is  but  one  set  of  teeth;  the  dipliyodont 
dentition,  in  which  there  are  two  sets  of  teeth, 
etc.  Many  dentitions  are  known  technically  by  the  name 
of  the  j;enU3  or  other  group  of  animals  to  which  they  per- 
tain, as  the  diprotodont  dentition,  the  polyprotodant  den- 
tition, the  bunodont,  batltniodont,  etc.,  the  adjective  in 
such  cases  being  frequently  applied  to  the  animals  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  their 
teeth.  See  cuts  under  acrodont  and  ruminunt.  For 
formulas  of  dentition,  see  dental  fortnida,  under  dental,  a. 
Greatly  as  the  dentition  of  the  highest  ape  differs  from 
that  of  man,  It  differs  far  more  widely  from  that  of  the  lower 
and  lowest  apes.    Huxley,  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  101. 

4.  The  state  of  being  toothed  or  dentate ;  den- 

ticulation Milk  dentition,  deciduous  dentition, 

the  set  of  teeth  which  are  shed  and  replaced  by  another 
set,  as  in  man  and  other  diphyodont  animals. 
dentize  (den'tiz),  v.  i.  j  pret.  and  pp.  dentized, 
ppv.  dentizing.  [With  sufSix  -ize,  <  L.  dentire, 
get  or  cut  teeth:  see  dentition.']  To  cut  one's 
teeth;  teethe.    Nares. 

They  tell  a  tale  of  the  old  Countesse  of  Desmonds,  who 
lived  till  she  was  sevenscore  yeares  old,  that  she  did  rfera- 
ti^e  twice,  or  thrice ;  casting  her  old  teeth,  and  others  com- 
ming  in  their  place.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  766. 

dentoid  (den'toid),  a.  [<  L.  den(t-)s,  =  E.  tooth, 
+  Gr.  cldoc,  form:  see  -oid.]  Eesembling  a 
tooth ;  shaped  like  a  tooth ;  tooth-like. 

dentolingual  (den-to-ling'gwal),  a.  and  n.  See 
dentilingual. 

den-tree  (den'tre),  n.  An  Australian  name  for 
the  Eucalyptus polyanthema. 

denture  (den'tur),  n.  [<  F.  denture,  a  set  of 
teeth,  <  dent{Ch.  den{t-)s  =  E.  tooth)  +  -ure.] 
The  provision  of  teeth  in  the  jaws ;  specifically, 
in  dentistry,  a  set  of  artificial  teeth,  a  whole 
set  being  called  a  full  denture. 

denty  (den'ti),  a.    A  Scotch  form  of  dainty. 
'denucleated  (de-nii'klf-a-ted),  a.     [<  de-  priv. 
+  nucleus  +  -ate^  +  -ed^:  see  nucleated.']    Char- 
acterized by  the  disappearance  of  nuclei. 

denudatet  (den'u-  or  de-nii'dat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  denudated,  ppr.  denudating.  [<  L.  denudatus, 
pp.  of  denudare,  make  bare,  strip:  see  denude.] 
To  strip ;  denude.     Mammond. 

Till  he  has  denudated  himself  of  all  incumbrances,  he  is 
unqualified.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

denudate,  denudated  (den'u-  or  de-nii'dat, 
-da-ted),  a.  [<  L.  denudatus,  pp. :  see  the 
verb.]  1.  In  hot.,  deprived  of  covering,  as  of 
foliage  or  pubescence;  naked;  glabrate. — 2. 
In  zool.,  destitute  of  scales,  hair,  or  other  cov- 
ering; nude:  specifically,  in  entom.,  said  of  the 
wings  of  Lepidoptera  when  they  are  clear  in 
parts,  appearing  as  if  the  scales  had  been  rub- 
bed off. — 3.  In  geol. ,  denuded.    See  denudation . 

denudation  (den-u-da'shon),  n.  [=  F.  denuda- 
tion —  Sp.  denudddon  =  Pg.  denudagSo  =  It. 
denudazione,  <  LL.  denudatio{n-),  <  L.  denudare, 
denude:  see  denude.]  1.  The  act  of  stripping 
off  covering;  a  making  bare. 

Tliere  must  be  a  denudation  of  the  mind  from  all  those 
images  of  our  phantasy,  how  pleasing  soever,  that  may 
carry  our  thoughts  aside  from  those  better  objects. 

Bp.  Hall,  Devout  Soul,  §  10. 

2.  In  geol.,  the  wearing  away  and  removal  by 
natural  agencies,  such  as  rain,  rivers,  frost, 
ice,  and  wind,  of  a  part  of  the  solid  matter  of 
the  earth's  surface.  The  matter  thus  carried  away 
is  said  to  have  been  eroded,  and  the  terms  erosion  and  de- 
nudation are  alike  as  indicating  the  result  of  the  work  of 
erosive  or  denuding  agencies. 

Prof.  Geikie  has  calculated  that,  at  the  present  rate  of 
denudation,  it  would  require  about  5^  million  years  to  re- 
duce the  British  Isles  to  a  flat  plane  at  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  148. 

denude  (de-ntid'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  denuded, 
ppr.  denuding.  [=  OF.  denuer,  F.  d4nuer,  also 
clenuder  =  Sp.*denudar,  desnudar  =  Pg.  denudar 
=  It.  denudare,  <  L.  denudare,  make  bare,  strip, 
<  de,  off,  +  nudare,  make  bare,  <  nudus,  bare : 
see  nude.]  1 .  To  strip  or  divest  of  all  cover- 
ing ;  make  bare  or  naked. 

The  eye,  with  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  is  denuded,  to 
shew  the  muscle.  Sliarp,  Surgery. 

If  In  summer-time  you  denude  a  vine-branch  of  its 
leaves,  the  grapes  will  never  come  to  maturity. 

Ray,  "Works  of  Creation. 

Specifically — 2.  In  geol.,  to  wear  away  and  re- 
move surface  or  overlying  matter,  and  thus 
make  bare  and  expose  to  view  (the  underlying 
strata). 

Where  the  rain  comes  down  in  a  deluge,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  the  tropics.  Its  power  as  a  denuding  agent  is  al- 
most incredible.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  131. 
=Syn.  To  bare,  lay  bare,  uncover. 
denuded (df-nu'ded),^.  a.  stripped;  divested 
of  covering;  laid  bare Denuded  rocks,  in  geol.. 
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rocks  exposed  by  the  action  of  denudation.  See  denuda- 
tion. 
denumerant  (de-nii'me-rant),  n.  [<  L.  de-  + 
«Hnieffl«(<-)s,ppr.  of  numerare,  number,  numer- 
ate: see  numerate.]  The  number  of  solutions 
of  a  determinate  system  of  equations. 

The  denumerant  may  be  algebraical  or  arithmetical.  In 
estimating  the  former,  all  solutions  count,  whether  or  not 
deducible  from  one  another  by  interchange  between  the 
unknowns.  In  estimating  the  latter,  solutions  which  be- 
come identical  by  permuting  the  unknowns  are  regarded 
as  one  and  the  same  solution.  J.  J.  Sylvester,  1868. 

denumeration  (de-nii-me-ra'shon),  re.  [<  L.  as 
if  *denumerare  (>'0P.  denombrer),  count  over, 
enumerate,  <  de,  down,  +  numerare,  count:  see 
numerate,  num'ber,]  In  law,  present  payment; 
payment  down  or  on  the  spot. 

denuncia  (Sp.  pron.  da-non'thi-a),  n.  [Sp.,  < 
denunciar,  denounce :  see  denounce.]  In  Mexico 
and  Spanish  America :  (a)  The  judicial  proceed- 
ings by  which  a  person  claims  and  secures  the 
right  to  a  mine  which  he  has  discovered,  or  one 
the  title  to  which  has  been  lost  or  forfeited  by 
the  neglect  of  the  owner  to  work  it  or  by  his 
having 'violated  the  mining-ordinances,  (ft)  A 
similar  judicial  proceeding  by  which  waste  or 
abandoned  lands  may  be  preempted. 

denunciable  (df-nun'gi-a-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  denun- 
ciable,  <  Nli.  as  if  "denuntiaMUs,  <  L.  denuntiare, 
denounce :  see  detiounce.]  Subject  to  denounce- 
ment ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  denounced.  See  de- 
nouncement. 

denunciant  (df-nun'si-ant),  a.  [<  L.  denun- 
cian{t-)s,  <?emM»iJam(<-)s,'ppr.  of.  denunciare,  de- 
nuntiare, denounce :  see  denunciate.]  Keady  or 
prone  to  denounce ;  denunciative. 

Of  all  which  things  a  poor  Legislative  Assembly  and 
Patriot  France  is  informed  by  denunciant  Friend,  by  tri- 
umphant Foe.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  v.  5. 

denunciate  (de-nun'si-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
denunoiated,  ppr.  denunciating.  [<  L.  denuncia- 
tus,  denuntiatus,  pp.  of  denunciare,  more  cor- 
rectly denuntiare,  declare,  denounce :  see  de- 
nounce.]   Same  as  denounce. 

The  vicinage  of  Europe  had  not  only  a  right,  but  an  in- 
dispensable duty  and  an  exigent  interest,  to  denunciate 
this  new  work  before  it  had  produced  the  danger  we  have 
so  severely  felt.  Burke,  A  Kegicide  Peace,  i. 

denunciation  (de-nun-si-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  dd- 
nonciation  =  Pr.  'denunciatio=  Sp.  denunciacion 
=  Pg.  denunolagao  =  It.  denunziazione,  <  L.  de- 
nunciatio{n-),  denuntiatio(n-),  <  denunciare,  de- 
nuntiare, pp.  denunciatus,  denuntiatus,  denounce : 
see  denounce.]  If.  The  act  of  denouncing  or 
announcing;  announcement;  publication;  pro- 
clamation ;  annunciation :  as,  a  faithful  denun- 
ciation of  the  gospel. 

She  is  fast  my  wife. 

Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 

Of  outward  order.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  3. 

This  publick  and  reiterated  denunciation  of  banns  be- 
fore matrimony  is  an  institution  required  and  kept  both 
by  the  churches  of  the  Koman  correspondence  and  by  all 
the  Reformed.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

2.  Solemn  or  formal  declaration  accompanied 
with  a  menace ;  a  declaration  of  intended  evil ; 
proclamation  of  a  threat ;  a  public  menace :  as, 
a  denunciation  of  war  or  of  wrath. 

When  they  rejected  and  despised  all  his  prophesies  and 
denunciations  of  future  judgments,  then  follows  the  sen- 
tence. Donne,  Sermons,  vi. 

Christ  tells  the  Jews  that,  if  they  believe  not,  they  shall 
die  in  their  sins ;  did  they  never  read  those  denunciations? 

Bp.  Ward. 

Uttering  bold  denunciations  of  ecclesiastical  error. 

Motley. 

3.  In  S<^ots  law,  the  act  by  which  a  person  who 
has  disobeyed  the  charge  given  on  letters  of 
horning  is  outlawed  or  proclaimed  a  rebel. —  4. 
In  eivil  law,  accusation  against  one  of  a  crime 
before  a  public  prosecuting  oficer. —  5.  The 
act  of  denouncing  a  treaty. 

denunciative  (de-nun'gi-a-tiv),  a.  [=  P.  d4non- 
ciatif=  Pg.  deminciativo,  '<  LL.  denuntiativus,  < 
L.  denuntiare :  see  denunciate.]  Partaking  of 
the  character  of  a  denunciation ;  denunciatory; 
prone  to  denunciation ;  ready  to  denounce. 

The  clamorous,  the  idle,  and  the  ignorantly  denuncia- 
tive. Farrar,  Language,  iv. 

denunciator  (de-nun'gi-a-tor),  n.  [=F.  denon- 
ciateur  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  denunciador  =  It.  denunzi- 
atore,<.  LL.  denuntiatorS  L.  denuntiare:  see  de- 
nounce,denunciate.]  1.  One  who  denounces;  one 
who  publishes  orproelaims,  especially  intended 
evil;  one  who  threatens. —  2.  In  civil  law,  one 
who  lays  an  information  against  another. 

The  denunciatmr  does  not  make  himself  a  party  in  judge- 
ment,  as  the  accuser  does.  Aylige,  Parergon.     fuse  tO  comply, 
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denunciatory  (de-nun'§i-a-t6-ri),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg, 
denunciatorio,  <  LL.  as  if  "denuntiatorius,  <  de- 
iwraiiatoj-,  a  denouncer:  see  denuneiatm:]  Ee- 
lating  to  or  implying  denunciation;  containing 
a  public  threat ;  comminatory. 

denutrition  (de-nu-trish'on),  n.  [<  de-  priv.  -t- 
nutrition.]  Want  or  defect  of  nutrition:  the 
opposite  of  nutrition.    Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

deny  (de-ni'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  denied,  ppr.  de- 
nying. [<  ME.  denyen,  rarely  denoyen,  also  de- 
nayen  (see  denay),  <  OP.  denier,  deneer,  deneier, 
denoier,  F.  denier  =  Pr.  denegar,  deneyar,  desne- 
gar,  desnedar  =  Sp.  Pg.  denegar  =  It.  denegare, 
deny,  <  L.  denegare,  deny,  <  de-  +  negare,  deny, 
sayno:  see  negation.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  say  "no" 
or  "nay"  to;  gainsay;  contradict. 

I  put  it  all  vpon  yow,  and  kepe  ye  myn  honoure  as  ye 
owe  to  do.    And  what  ye  ordeyne  I  shall  it  not  denye. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  83. 

His  own  way  he  will  still  have,  and  no  one  dare  deny 
him.  H.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  127. 

2.  To  declare  to  be  untrue  or  untenable;  re- 
ject as  false  or  erroneous ;  refuse  to  admit,  ac- 
cept, or  believe :  as,  to  deny  an  accusation,  or 
the  truth  of  a  statement  or  a  theory ;  to  deny  a 
doctrine. 

When  the  knewen  all  the  cause,  tho  kynges  bydene. 
All  denyde  it  anon ;  no  mon  assentid. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 8009. 
Reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  afiirm  or  what  deny. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  T.  107. 
But  she  loved  Enoch ;  tho'  she  knew  it  not. 
And  would  if  ask'd  deny  it. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

No  one,  except  under  constraint  of  some  extravagant 
theory,  denies  tjiat  pleasure  is  good. 

T.  H.  Ch-een,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  368. 

3.  To  refuse;  refuse  to  grant  or  give;  with- 
hold or  withhold  from :  as,  to  deny  bread  to  the 
hungry ;  to  deny  a  request. 

To  stande  in  fatte  lande  wol  it  not  denye. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  116. 

He  [St.  Augustine]  cannot  mean  simply  that  audience 
should  altogether  be  denied  unto  men,  but  either  that  if 
men  speak  one  thing  and  God  himself  teaches  another, 
then  he,  not  they,  to  be  obeyed. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  7. 

Think  not  ill  manners  in  me  for  denying 
Your  offer'd  meat ;  for,  sure,  I  cannot  eat 
While  I  do  think  she  wants. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iv.  2. 

'Twill be  hard  for  us  to  deny  a  Woman  anything,  since 
we  are  so  newly  come  on  Shore. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  i.  1. 

4.  To  reject  as  non-existent  or  unreal ;  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of ;  disallow  the  re- 
ality of.     [Eare.] 

Many  deny  witches  at  all,  or  if  there  be  any  they  can  do 
no  harm.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  128. 

Though  they  deny  two  persons  in  the  Trinity,  they  hold, 
as  we  do,  there  is  but  one  God. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  20. 

5.  To  refuse  access  to;  keep  from  being  seen; 
withhold  from  view  or  intercourse :  as,  he  de- 
nied himself  to  visitors. 

The  butler  .  .  .  ushered  me  very  civilly  into  the  par- 
lour, and  told  me  though  my  lady  had  given  strict  orders 
to  be  denied,  he  was  sure  I  might  be  admitted. 

SUele,  Tatler,  No.  266. 

6.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge;  disavow;  re- 
nounce ;  disown. 

And  if  he  do  he  shall  be  compelled  incontynently  to 
denye  his  fayth  and  crystendome,  or  ellys  he  shalbe  put 
to  execucion  of  deth  by  and  by. 

Sir  R.  Guyljorde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  44. 

He  that  denieth  me  before  men  shall  be  denied  before 
the  angels  of  God.  Luke  xii.  9. 

Here's  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down  .  .  . 
That  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house. 

Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  ni.  1. 

7.  To  forbid. 

I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave. 

SAat.,  Rich.  IL,  ii.  3. 

You  may  deny  me  to  accompany  you,  but  cannot  hin- 
der me  from  following.  Johnson,  Rasselas,  xlv. 

8t.  To  contradict;  repel;  disprove. 

Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Stei.,  T.  G.  ofV.,11. 

To  deny  one's  self,  to  exercise  self-denial ;  refrato  from 
the  gratification  of  one's  desires ;  refrain  or  abstain  from : 
as,  to  deny  one's  self  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  to  ««»y 
on^'s  self  a  pleasure. 

If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  ^^% 
and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.  Mat.  xvi.  «. 

Worthy  minds  in  the  domestic  way  of  life  denythen^- 

selves  many  advantages,  to  satisfy  a  generous  Denemmv-e. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  248. 

=Syn.  6.  To  disclaim,  renounce,  abjure. 
II.  intrans.  To  answeirin  the  negative;  re- 
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Sarah  denied,  saying,  I  laughed  not ;  for  she  was  afraid. 

Gen.  xviii.  15. 
If  proudly  he  deny. 
Let  better  counsels  be  his  guides.  Chapman. 

denvt,  n.  [<  OF.  deni,  denie,  denoi,  P.  d^ni,  de- 
nial, refusal;  from  the  noun.  Cf.  denay,  ra.] 
Denial.     [Bare.] 

Yet  vse  no  threats,  nor  giue  them  flat  Denies. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Schisme. 

denyingly  (de-ni'lng-li),  adv.  In  a  manner  in- 
dicating denial. 

How  hard  you  look,  and  how  denyingly! 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

deobstruct  (de-ob-strukf),  v.  t.  [<  (fc-priv.  + 
obstruct.']  To  remove  olDstruotions  or  mipedi- 
ments  to  (a  passage) ;  in  med.,  to  clear  from  any- 
thing that  hinders  passage :  as,  to  deobstruct  the 
pores  or  laoteals. 

It  is  a  singular  good  wound-herb,  useful  for  deobstruct- 
ing  the  pores  of  the  body. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

deobstruent  (de-ob'strS-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  obstruent.']  I.  a.  In  med.,  removing  o\)- 
struotions.    See  II. 

All  sopes  are  attenuating  and  deobstruent,  resolving  vis- 
cid substances.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  which  removes  obstruc- 
tions and  opens  the  natural  passages  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body ;  an  aperient :  as,  calomel  is 
a  powerful  deobstruent. 

It  [tar- water]  is  ...  a  powerful  and  safe  deobstruent  in 
cachectick  and  hysterick  cases.      Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  6. 

deoculate  (de-ok'u-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
oeuXated,  ppr.  deoculating.  [<  L.  de,  from,  + 
oeulus,  eye  :  see  ocular.]  To  deprive  of  eyes  or 
eyesight;  blind.     [Ludicrous.] 

Dorothy,  I  hear,  has  mounted  spectacles ;  so  you  have 
deoculated  two  of  your  dearest  relations  in  life. 

Lamb,  To  Wordsworth,  April  9, 1816. 

deodand  (de'o-dand),  n.  [<  ML.  deodandum, 
i.  e.,  Deo  dandum,  a  thing  to  be  given  to  God : 
Deo,  dat.  of  Deus,  God  (see  deity);  dandum, 
neut.  of  dandus,  to  be  given,  ger.  of  dare,  give 
(see  date^).]  Formerly,  in  Mng.  law,  from  the 
earliest  times,  a  personal  chattel  which  had 
been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  death  of  a 
rational  creature,  and  for  that  reason  given  to 
God — that  is,  forfeited  to  the  king  to  be  applied 
to  pious  uses  and  distributed  in  alms  by  his 
high  almoner.  Thus,  if  a  cart  ran  over  a  man  and 
killed  him,  the  cart  was  by  law  forfeited  as  a  deodand, 
and  the  coroner's  jury  was  required  to  fix  the  value  of  the 
forfeited  property.  The  pious  object  of  the  forfeiture  was 
early  lost  sight  of,  and  the  king  might  and  often  did  cede 
his  right  to  deodands  within  certain  limits  as  a  private 
perquisite.  Deodands  were  not  abolished  till  1846. 
For  love  should,  like  a  deodand, 
Still  fall  to  th'  owner  of  the  land. 
5.  Butler,  The  Lady's  Answer  to  the  Knight,  1.  103. 

deodar  (de-o-dar'),  n.  [<  NL.  deodara,  <  Skt.  de- 
vaddru,  divine  tree,  <  deva,  divine,  a  god  (see 
deva),  +  daru,  wood,  a  species  of  pine,  related 
to  dru,  a  tree,  and  to  E.  tree.]  In  India,  a  name 
given  to  different  trees,  principally  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Coniferw,  when  growing  at  some  place 
held  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  The  tree  more  com- 
monly known  by  this  name,  and  often  mentioned  by  the 
Indian  poets,  is  the  Cedrus  Deodara,  nearly  related  to  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  a  large  tree  widely  distributed  in  the 
Himalayas  from  Nepal  to  Afghanistan.  The  wood  is  very 
extensively  used  on  account  of  its  extreme  durability.  At 
Simla  in  India  the  name  is  given  to  the  Cupressus  torulosa. 
We  set  out  for  a  walk  through  a  magnificent  forest  of 
deodar,  yew,  flr,  and  oak. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  166. 

deodatet  (de'o-dat),  n.  [<  L.  Deo  datus,  given 
to  (or  by)  Go'd:  Deo,  dat.  of  Deus,  God;  datus, 
pp.  of  dare,  give:  see  deodand  and  date^.]  1. 
A  gift  or  offering  to  God ;  a  thing  offered  in  the 
name  of  God. 

Long  it  were  to  reckon  up  particularly  what  God  was 
owner  of  under  the  Law :  ...  of  this  sort  [was]  whatso- 
ever their'Corban  contained,  wherein  that  blessed  widow's 
deodate  was  laid  up.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  22. 

2.  A  gift  from  God.    Davies. 

Ee  observed  that  the  Dr.  was  born  of  New-Year's  Day, 
and  that  it  was  then  presaged  he  would  be  a  deodate,  a  fit 
new-year's  gift  for  God  to  bestow  on  the  world. 

H.  Paman  (1663),  in  D'Oyly's  Bancroft,  n. 

deodorant  (de-6'dor-ant),  n.  [<  L.  de-  priv.  + 
odoran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  "odorare,  smell,  <  odor,  a 
smell:  see  odor.]    A  deodorizer. 

deodorization  (de-6'''dor-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  deo- 
dorize -I-  -aiion.]  The  act  or  process  of  cor- 
recting or  removing  any  foul  or  noxious  emi- 
via  through  chemical  or  other  agency,  as  by 
quicklime,  chlorid  of  lime,  etc.    Also  spelled 
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+  -j«e.]  To  deprive  of  odor  or  smell,  espe- 
cially of  the  fetid  odor  resulting  from  impuri- 
ties :  as,  charcoal  or  quicklime  deodorizes  night- 
soil.    Also  spelled  deodorise. 

A  very  minute  proportion  of  perchlorid  of  iron  added 
to  fresh  sewage  in  a  tank  preserved  the  liquid  from  putre- 
faction for  nine  days  during  very  hot  weather  in  July. 
Such  deodorized  sewage  soon  becomes  putrid  when  it  is 
allowed  to  mingle  with  river  water. 

JS.  Franldand,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  684. 

deodorizer  (de-6'dor-i-zer),  n.  That  which  de- 
prives of  odor;  specifieaUj;,  a  substance  which 
has  the  power  of  destroying  fetid  effluvia,  as 
chlorin,  chlorid  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  lead,  etc. 

Deo  favente  (de'o  fa-ven'te).  [L.,  God  favor- 
ing: Deo,  abl.  of  lieus,  God;  favente,  abl.  of 
fave'i}(t-)s,  ppr.  of  favere,  favor :  see  favor.] 
With  God's  favor;  with  the  help  of  God. 

Deo  gratias  (de'o  gra'shi-as).     [L.,  thanks  to 


deodorisaiion. 
deodorize  (de-6'dor-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
odonzed,  ppr.  deo'dorizing,    [<  de-  priv.  +  odor 


God :  Deo,  dat.  of  Deus,  God ;  gratias,  ace.  pi. 
of  gratia,  grace,  favor,  thanks :  see  grace.]  In 
the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  response  at  the  end  of 
the  epistle,  and  after  the  last  gospel,  in  the  Mo- 
zarabic  rite  it  follows  the  announcement  of  the  epistle. 
It  is  also  the  response  to  the  Ite,  missa  est  or  Benedicamus 
Domino  at  the  end  of  the  mass. 

deoneratet  (de-on'er-at),  V.  t.  [<  L.  deoneratus, 
pp.  of  deonerare,  unload,  <  de-  priv.  +  onerare, 
load,  <  onus  {oner-),  a  load,  burden:  see  oner- 
ous.   Cf.  exonerate.]    To  unload. 

deontological  (df-on-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  Kelating 
to  deontology. 

deontologist  (de-on-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  deontology 
+  -ist.]     One  versed  in  deontology. 

deontology  (de-on-tol'o-ji),  n.  [=F.  dSontolo- 
gie;  <  Gr.  Skov  {Seovr-)',  that  which  is  binding, 
needful,  right,  proper  (neut.  ppr.  of  Stl,  it  is 
necessary,itbehooves),-(--^7ia,</l^yEtv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  The  science  of  duty ;  ethics.  The 
word  was  invented  by  Bentham  to  express  the  utilitarian 
conception  of  ethics,  but  has  been  accepted  as  a  suitable 
name  for  the  science,  irrespective  of  philosophical  theory. 
Medical  deontology  treats  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  phy- 
sicians, including  medical  etiquette.    Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

deoperculate  (de-o-per'ku-lat),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  deoperculated,  ppr.  de'operculating.  [<  NL. 
*deoperculatv^,  pp.  of  *deoperculare,  <  L.  de- 
priv.  +  operculum,  lid  (operculum) :  see  oper- 
culum.] To  cast  the  operculum ;  dehisce:  said 
of  some  liverworts. 

Capsule  deoperculating  above  the  middle. 

Bulletin  of  III.  State  Lciboratory,  II.  35. 

deoperculate  (de-o-per'ku-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *deo- 
perculatus:  see  the  verb.]  In  6o<.,  having  lost 
the  operculum :  applied  to  the  capsule  of  a  moss 
or  liverwort  after  the  operculum  has  fallen  off. 

deoppilatet  (df-op'i-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
deoppilated,  ppr.  deoppilating.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
oppilate,  q.  v.]  To  feee  from  obstruction;  de- 
obstruct  ;  clear  a  passage  through. 

deoppilationf  (df-op-i-la'shgn),  n.  [<  deoppi- 
late  +  -ion.]    THe  removal  of  obstructions. 

Though  the  grosser  parts  be  excluded  again,  yet  are  the 
dissoluble  parts  extracted,  whereby  it  becomes  effectual 
in  deoppilatio7is.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  22. 

deoppilativet  (df-op'i-la-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
deoppilatif;  as  ckoppilaie  +  -ive.]  I.  a.  Deob- 
struent; aperient. 

Indeed  I  have  found  them  generally  to  agree  in  divers 
of  them,  as  in  their  being  somewhat  diaphoretick  and 
very  deoppUative.  .  Boyle,  Sceptical  Chymist,  iii. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  to  clear  obstructions. 

A  physician  prescribed  him  a  deoppilative  and  purgative 
apozem.  Harvey. 

deordinationt  (de-6r-di-na'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  de- 
ordinatio(n-),  <  L.  de-  priv.  +  ordinatio(n-),  or- 
dination.] 1.  Violation  of  or  departure  from 
the  fixed  or  natural  order  of  things. 

Miraculous  events  to  us  are  deordinations,  and  the  in- 
tervention of  them,  had  man  been  more  perfect  than  he 
is,  would  have  been  unnecessary :  they  are  no  compliment 
to  the  powers  of  human  intellect. 

Berington,  Hist.  Abeillard,  p.  186. 

2.  Lack  of  order;  disorder. 
Excess  of  riot  and  deordination. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Diss,  from  Popery,  i.  1. 

Such  a  general  deordination  gives  a  taste  and  relish  to 

the  succeeding  government.  „  ,.  .       ,  ,„ 

Abp.  Sancroft  (?),  Modem  Policies,  §  10. 

deorganization  (de-6r*gan-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  de- 
organize  -f-  -ation.]  Loss  or  deprivation  of  or- 
ganic or  original  character.   Proc.  Amer.  Philol. 

deorganize  (de-6r'gan-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
deorganized,  ppr.  deorganizing.  [<  de-  pnv.  + 
organize.]  To  deprive  of  organic  or  ongmal 
character.    Froc.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass. 

deorsum  (de-6r'sum),  adv.  [L.,  also  deorsus, 
downward,  contr.  of  devorsum,  devorsus,  orig. 
pp,  of  devortere,  devertere,  turn  down,  turn  away. 


depaint 

<  de,  down,  away,  +  vorterc,  vertere,  turn.] 
Down;  downward;  hence,  below;  beneath:  op- 
posed to  sursum.     [Rare.] 

deosculatet  (de-os'ku-lat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  deoscula- 
tus,  pp.  of  deos'culari,''kiss,  <  de-  -I-  osculari,  kiss: 
see  osculate.]    To  kiss.     Codkeram. 

deosculation  (de-os-ku-la'shon),  n.  [<  deoscii- 
late  +  -don.]    A"  kissing. 

The  several  acts  of  worship  required  to  be  performed 
to  images,  viz.,  processions,  genuflections,  thm-iflcations 
and  deosculatiom.  StUlingJieet. 

deossification  (de-os'^i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  deos- 
sify  +  -ation.  Cf.  ossification.]  Progressive 
diminution  or  reduction  of  ossification ;  disap- 
pearance of  ossification  from  parts  normally 
ossified. 

The  branchial  apparatus  has  undergone,  as  in  the  eels, 
successive  deossification  (by  retardation). 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  328. 

deossify  (de-os'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deos- 
sified,  ppr.  deossifying.  [<  de-  priv.  -1-  ossify.] 
To  deprive  of  bones;  hence,  to  destroy  the 
strength  of ;  weaken. 

Deo  volente  (de'o  v6-len'te).  [L. :  Deo,  abl. 
of  Deus,  God;  volente,  abl.  of  volen(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
•uelle  =  B.  will:  see  voluntary,  etc.]  God  will- 
ing; with  God's  permission :  as,  I  start  for  Eu- 
rope to-morrow,  Deo  volente.  Generally  abbre- 
viated X).  V. 

deoxidate  (de-ok'si-dat),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pj). 
deoxidated,  ppr.  deoxidating,  [s  de-  priv.  -I-  oxi- 
date.] To  deprive  of  oxygen,  or  reduce  from 
the  state  of  an  oxid,  as  by  heating  a  substance 
with  carbon  or  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas: 
as,  to  deoxidate  iron  or  copper.  Also  deoxydate, 
disoxidate. 

deozidation  (de-ok-si-da'shon),  n.  [<  deoxidate 
+  -ion.]  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  from 
the  state  of  an  oxid.  Also  spelled  deoxydation. 
Chemically  considered,  vegetal  life  is  chiefly  a  processHjf 
de-oxidation,  and  animal  life  chiefly  a  process  of  oxidation ; 
.  .  .  animals,  in  some  of  their  minor  processes,  are  prob- 
ably de-oxidizers.  H.  Spencer. 

deoxidization  (de-ok'''si-di-za'shon),  n.     [<  de- 
oxidize +  -ation.]    Deoxidation.    Also  spelled 
deoxidisaUon. 
deoxidize  (de-ok'si-diz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
oxidized, ppr.  deoxidizing.     [<  de-  priv.  +  oxid 
■ize.]    To  deoxidate.    Also  spelled  deoxitZise, 
Mze. 

Those  metals  which  differ  more  widely  from  oxygen  in 
their  atomic  weights  can  be  de-oxidized  by  carbon  at  high 
temperatures.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  13. 

deoxidizer  (de-ok'si-di-zer),  n.     A  substance 
that  deoxidizes. 
The  addition  of  oxidizers  and  deoxidizers. 

Science,  XI.  155. 

deoxygenate  (de-ok'si-jen-at),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  deoxygenated,  ppr.  deoxygenating.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  oxygen  -H  -ate^.]    To  deprive  of  oxygen. 

deoxygenation  (de-ok'^si-je-na'shon),  n.  [<  de- 
oxygenate  +  -ion.]  The  act  or  operation  of  de- 
priving of  oxygen. 

deoxygenize  (de-ok'si-jen-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  deoxygenized,  ppr.  deoxygenizing.  [<  de-  priv. 
+  oxygen  +  -ize,]  To  deprive  of  oxygen ;  de- 
oxygenate. 

The  air  is  so  much  deoxygenized  as  to  render  a  renewal 
of  it  necessary.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  687. 

deozonize  (de-o'zon-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
ozonized,  ppr.  deozonizing.  [<  de-  priv.  +  ozone 
+  -ize.]    To  free  from  or  deprive  of  ozone. 

Ozonized  air  is  also  deozonized  by  transmission  over  cold 
peroxide  of  manganese,  peroxide  of  silver,  or  peroxide  of 
lead.  W.  A.  Miller,  Blem.  of  Chem.,  §  338. 

dep.  An  abbreviation  of  deputy :  as,  Dep.  Q. 
M.  G.,  Deputy  Quartermaster-General. 

depaint  (de-pant'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  depeynten  (pp. 
depeynt,  depeint,  depeynted),  <  OF.  depeint,  de- 
pint,  later  depeinct,  pp.  of  depeindre,  P.  de- 
peindre  =  Pr.  depenher,  despenher = It.  dipignere, 
dipingere,  <  L.  depingere,  pp.  depictus,  paint, 
depict,  <,  de-  +  pingere,  paint:  see  depict  and 
paint.]  1.  To  paint;  depict;  represent  in 
colors,  as  by  painting  the  resemblance  of. 

In  the  Chirche,  behynde  the  highe  Awtere,  in  the  Walle, 
is  a  Table  of  black  Wode,  on  the  whiche  somtyme  was  de-      ' 
peynted  an  Ymage  of  oure  Lady,  that  turnethe  into  Flesche. 
Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  124. 
And  doe  unwilling  worship  to  the  Saint, 
That  on  his  shield  depainted  he  did  see. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  11.    t 
Or  should,  by  the  excellencie  of  that  nature,  depainted 
in  due  colours,  be  carryed  to  worshipping  of  Angels. 

Purclms,  Pilgrimage,  p.  7. 

2.  To  describe  or  depict  in  words. 

In  few  words  you  shall  there  see  the  nature  of  many 
memorable  persons  .  .  ,  depainted. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  331. 
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Thus  II)  but  slightly  shadow  out  your  sins, 
But  if  tliey  \\ere  depninied  out  fni-  life, 
Alas,  we  both  had  wouuds  enouyh  to  litui ! 

Giwiu\  Jumes  IV.,  V. 

Can  breath  dtpaint  my  unconceived  thoughts? 

Miiiston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  v.  1. 

S.  To  mark  with  or  as  witli  color;  stain. 

Silver  drops  her  vermeil  eheeks  depaint.  Fairfaix. 

[Rare  or  obsolete  in  all  tises.] 
depaintert  (>lo-pan'ter),  n.    A  painter. 
depardieuxt, )«/(.■':/.   [OF.:  d(!,of;_2J«c,V)y;  liieu, 
rfiCH.r,  (jotl:  t^ea pdrdkii,parde.']  InGod'sname; 
verily;  certainly. 
Dcpardimx,  I  asseute.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1058. 

deparocMatet  (de-pa-ro'M-at),  v.  i.  [<  L.  de, 
away,  +  jiarochia,  parish  (see parish),  +  -ate^.j 
To  leave  or  desert  a  parish.     Daries. 

The  culture  of  our  lauds  will  sustain  an  infinite  injury 
il  such  a  number  of  peasants  were  to  deparochiate. 

Foote,  The  Orators,  i. 

depart  (de-piirt'),  V.  [<  ME.  departen,  deperten, 
<  OF.  departir,  depertir,  deppartir,  also  despar- 
Ur,  F.  dipartir,  divide,  part,  separate,  refl.  de- 
part, go  away,  =  Pr.  departir  =  Sp.  Pg.  depar- 
tir, also  despartir  =  It.  departlre,  dipartire,  also 
spartire,  <  L.  dispartire,  divide,  separate,  dis- 
tribute, <  dis-,  apart,  +  parti  re,  divide,  sepa- 
rate, part,  <  par(t-)s,  a  part :  see.part.  Cf.  dis- 
part, which  is  a  doublet  of  depart.  The  Eom. 
forms  in  de-  are  variants  of  the  orig.  forms  in 
dis-,  des-,  after  L.  de,  away.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
divide ;  separate  into  parts ;  dispart. 

This  werke  I  departa  and  dele  in  seuen  bookes. 

Treiiisa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  I.  27. 

Seye  to  my  brother  that  he  departs  with  me  the  eritage. 
Wycliff  Luke  xii.  13. 

Amonge  your  Freinds  depart  your  Goods,  but  not  your 
Eooke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  Y3. 
2t.  To  separate ;  sunder ;  dispart. 

The  Rede  see  .  .  .  departeth  the  south  side  of  Inde  from 
Ethiopia.     Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higdan's  Polychronicon,  II.  63. 
He  hastily  did  draw 
To  weet  the  cause  of  so  uncomely  fray, 
And  to  depart  them,  if  so  be  he  may. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  4. 

The  Chetham  Library  possesses  a  fourteenth  century  MS. 
which  contains  the  Marriage  Service  In  the  old  "swing- 
ing" form.  Here  it  reads,  "IN  [the  head  of  a  man  com- 
bined with  the  initial]  take  the  N  [the  head  here  being 
that  of  a  woman]  to  my  wedded  wyyf  ...  til  deth  us  de- 
paarte."  S.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  316. 

I  N.  take  the  N.  to  my  wedded  wyf  to  have  and  to  holde 
fro  this  day  f orwarde  for  better :  for  wors :  for  richere : 
for  poorer :  in  sykenesse  and  in  hele :  tyl  dethe  us  departs, 
if  holy  chyrche  it  woll  ordeyne,  and  therto  I  plight  the 
my  trouthe. 

■  Marriage  Service,  1552  (Procter's  Hist.  Book  of  Common 

[Prayer,  p.  409). 

(At  the  Savoy  Conference  (1661)  the  use  of  the  word  de- 
part in  the  marriage  service  was  objected  to  by  the  Non- 
conformist divines.  It  was  therefore  changed  (in  1662) 
to  do  part,  as  in  the  present  prayer-book.] 

3.  To  depart  from;  quit;  leave  (by  ellipsis  of 
the  usual /rom). 

TI\e  Caraibes  forbad  the  Women  and  Children  to  de- 
part their  houses,  but  to  attend  diligently  to  singing. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  845. 

This  answer  not  pleasing  the  King,  an  edict  was  pres- 
ently issu'd  forth,  that  Godwin  and  his  Sons  within  five 
days  depart  the  Land.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the  country,  after 
a  few  weeks'  sickness.  Addison,  Death  of  Sir  Hoger. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  share ;  give  or  take  a  part 
or  share. 

I  shall  also  in  wurchippe  the  avaunce. 
And  largely  departe  with  the  also. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3418. 

Be  content  to  departe  to  a  man  wylling  to  learne  suche 
thinges  as  thou  knowest.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  107. 

2t.  To  separate  into  parts  ;  become  divided. 

Lityll  above  Fferare  the  Poo  departeth  in  to  two  parts. 
The  oon  goth  to  Fferare,  And  so  in  too  the  see,  And  the 
other  parte  to  Padow. 

TorHngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  6. 

3t.  To  separate  from  a  place  or  a  person ;  go 
a  different  way ;  part. 

Here's  my  hand,  my  name's  Arthur-a-Bland, 
"We  two  will  never  depart. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  228). 

4.  To  go  or  move  away  ;  withdraw,  as  from  a 
place,  a  person,  etc. 

The  kyng  knewe  wele  ther  was  non  other  way, 
They  must  departe,  and  that  was  all  his  thought. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  207. 

And  you  shall  be  married  at  this  same  time. 
Before  we  depart  away. 
Robin  Hood  and  Allin  A  Dale  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  282). 
Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire. 

Mat.  XXV.  41. 
He  which  liath  no  stomach  to  this  fight 
Let  hiri  depart.  Shak.,  Heii.  V  ,  iv.  3. 
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5.  To  deviate ;  go  back  or  away,  as  from  a 
course  or  principle  of  action,  authoritative  in- 
structions, etc. ;  desist. 

Hi:  cleaved  unto  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, .  .  .  he  departed 

not  therefrom.  2  Ki.  ill.  3. 

Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good.  Ps.  xxxiv.  14. 

6.  In  law,  to  deviate  in  a  subsequent  pleading 
from  the  title  or  defense  in  the  previous  plead- 
ing.—  7.  To  die;  decease;  leave  this  world. 
[Biblical  and  poetic] 

Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  ac- 
cording to  thy  word.  Luke  ii.  29. 
To  depart  wltht,  to  part  with ;  'give  up ;  yield ;  resign. 
To  a  friend  in  want,  he  will  not  depart  with  the  weight 
of  a  soldered  groat.        B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

We  must 
Receive  him  like  ourself,  and  not  depart  with 
One  piece  of  ceremony.      Massinger,  Eenegado,  i.  2. 
Where  I  may  have  more  money,  I  can  depart  with  the 
more  land.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  415. 

departt  (de-parf),  n.  [<  OP.  depart,  P.  d&part; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  Division;  separation,  as 
of  a  compound  substance  into  its  elements :  as, 
"water  of  depart,"  Bacon.  —  2.  The  act  of  going 
away;  departure. 

Friends,  fare  you  well ;  keep  secret  my  depart. 

Greene,  James  IV.,  iii. 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France  .  .  . 
To  marry  princess  Margaret. 

Shale,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
Hence — 3.  Death. 

departablet  (de-par'ta-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  depart- 
able,  <  OP.  deportable,  <  departir,  separate, 
part:  see  depart  and  -able."]  1.  That  may  be 
divided  into  parts;  divisible. 

The  kingdom  shall  go  to  the  issue  female ;  it  shall  not 
be  departable  amongst  daughters. 

Bacon,  Case  of  the  Postmaster. 

2.  That  maybe  separated;  separable;  distin- 
guishable. 

Abraham  seith  that  he  seigh  [saw]  holy  the  Trinite, 
Thre  persones  in  parcelles,  departable  fro  other. 
And  alle  thre  but  o  [one]  god. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  26. 

departed  (de-par'ted),  ^j.  a.  Gone;  vanished; 
dead. 

To  pray  unto  saints  departed  I  am  not  taught. 

Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 
His  leave  he  took,  and  home  he  went ; 
His  wife  departed  lay. 
The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  (Child's  Ballads, 

[I.  85). 
The  departed,  the  deceased  (person  or  persons) ;  those 
who  have  departed  from  the  world,  or  one  of  them. 

Kead  the  names  of  those  buried  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago.  .  .  .  What  a  pitiful  attempt  to  keep  the  world  mind- 
ful of  the  departed ! 

C.  D.  'Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  153. 

departer  (de-par'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  departer;  < 
depart  +  -crl.]  If.  One  who  divides;  a  distrib- 
uter or  apportioner. 

And  oon  of  the  puple  seide  to  him,  Maister,  seye  to  my 
brother  that  he  departe  with  me  the  eritage.  And  he 
seyde  to  him,  Man,  who  ordeyned  me  a  domesman  or  a 
departer  on  you?  Wyclif,  Luke  xii.  13, 14. 

2.  One  who  refines  metals  by  separation. — 3f. 
In  old  law.     See  the  extract. 

Departer  is  a  word  properly  used  of  him  that,  first 
pleading  one  thing  in  bai're  of  an  action,  and  being  replied 
thereunto,  doth  in  his  rejoinder  show  another  matter 
contrary  to  his  tlrst  plea.  Minsheu. 

departing  (de-par'ting),9J.  [<  ME.  departynge; 
verbal  n.  of  depart,  vJ]  If.  Division;  distribu- 
tion; expenditure. 

Lothest  departyng  where  is  grettest  richesse. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  77. 

2t.  Separation;  parting. 

<-         Take  ye  hym  this  ryng. 
He  gave  it  me  atte  our  last  departen^. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  362. 

3.  Departure;  leave-taking. 

By  faith  Joseph,  when  he  died,  made  mention  of  the 
departing  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Heb.  xi.  22. 

One  there  is 
...  to  hold  through  woe  and  bliss 
My  soul  from  its  departing. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  282. 

departisont,  «.  [ME.,  also  departson;  <  OP. 
departison,  vernacular  form  of  *departition :  see 
departition.']    Departure. 

At  ther  departson  had  thay  gret  dolour. 

Mom.  ofPwrtenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 104. 

departitiont  (de-par-tish'on), «.  [<  ME.  depar- 
tision,<.OF.  *departition,YeTna,ovl&T\y departison 
(see  departison),  <  L.  dispertiUo{n-),  a  division, 
destruction,  <  dispartire,  dispertire,  divide,  sepa- 
rate :  see  depart,  and  ef .  deparason."]  Division; 
distribution ;  partition. 

Peraventure  thei  seke  departysion  of  ther  heritage. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  33. 
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departizanize  (de-par'ti-zan-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  departizaiiizcd,  ppr.  departi:anising.    [<  de- 
priv.  -I-  partisan  -1-  -ize.']     To  free  from  partl- 
zan  influence  andcontrol;  render non-partizan. 
[Hare.]     The  American,  IX.  198. 
department  (df-part'ment),  n.     [=  D.  G.  Dan 
Sw.  departement,  <  OF."  departement,  depparte- 
ment,  despartement,  P.  departement  =  Pr.  departi- 
ment,  departement  =  OSp.  despartimiento,  Sp.  de- 
pariimiento  =  Pg.  departimento,  a  division  (also 
in  technical  senses  2,  3,  Sp.  Pg.  departamento, 
after  P.),  =  It.  dipartimento,  <  ML.  as  if  *dis- 
partimentum,  <  L.  dispartire,  dispertire,  depart 
divide:  see  depart  &ndL -ment.'\     1.  A  separate 
part  or  division  of  a  complex  whole ;  a  distinct 
branch  or  province ;  a  subdivision,  as  of  a  class 
or  group  of  activities,  organizations,  or  the 
like :  as,  the  various  departments  of  life,  know- 
ledge, science,  business,  etc. ;  the  departments 
of  an  army  or  a  factory. —  2.  A  division  of  oflS- 
cial  duties  or  functions ;  a  branch  of  govern- 
ment; a  distinct  part  of  a  governmental  organ- 
ization :  as,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial departments ;  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  Treasury,  etc.    See  phrases  below.    The 
heads  of  the  principal  departments  of  the  United  States 
government  are  members  of  the  President's  cabinet.  Ab- 
breviated dept. 

3.  A  division  of  territory ;  one  of  the  provinces 
or  principal  districts  into  which  some  countries 
are  divided  for  governmental  or  other  purposes, 
such  as  the  dapartments  of  Prance  and  the  mili- 
tary administrative  departments  of  the  United 
States :  as,  the  department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire  in 
Prance;  t\ie  department  ottlaeVXaXte.  The  United 
States  military  departments  are  (1903)  Luzon,  the  Visa- 
yas,  and  Mindanao  (the  three  being  comprised  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Philippines),  California,  the  Colorado,  the 
Columbia,  Dakota,  tho  East,  the  Lakes,  the  Missouii, 
Texas. 
4t.  A  going  away;  departure. 

The  separation, tJe^artment,  and  absence  of  the  soul  from 
the  body.  Barrow,  Works,  II.  382. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  an  executive  department 
of  the  United  States  government,  the  duties  of  which  are 
to  acquire  and  diffuse  useful  information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  agriculture ;  to  procure,  propagate,  and  dis- 
tribute new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants ;  to  supervise 
the  agricultural  experiment-stations  deriving  support 
from  the  national  treasury;  to  control  the  import  and  ex- 
port of  cattle,  including  cattle-carrying  vessels ;  to  direct 
interstate  quarantine  when  rendered  necessary  by  conta- 
gious cattle  diseases ;  to  control  the  preservation,  distri- 
bution, and  introduction  of  birds  and  animals,  game-birds, 
and  other  wild  birds  and  animals  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  protection  of  wild  game-animals  and  wild  birds  in 
Alaska;  and  to  investigate  the  adulteration  of  foods,  drugs, 
and  liquors.  The  head  of  the  department  is  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  he  is  assisted  by  an  assistant  secre- 
tary, a  chief  clerk,  and  other  officers.  The  organization 
of  the  department  consists  of  seven  bureaus,  six  divisions, 
and  two  offices. — Department  of  Commerce  and  Lar 
bor,  an  executive  department  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, established  in  1903,  in  charge  of  a  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Under  it  were  placed  the  Light- 
house Board,  the  Lighthouse  Establishment,  etc.  It  in- 
cludes also  a  Bureau  of  Manufactures  and  a  Bureau  of 
Corporations.— Department  of  Justice,  in  the  United 
States,  a  department  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  is  required  to  give  his  advice  and  opinion  on 
questions  of  law  whenever  requested  by  the  President  or 
by  the  head  of  any  executive  department  He  exercises 
general  superintendence  and  direction  over  the  district 
attorneys  and  marshals  of  all  the  districts  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  and  appears  in  person  or  by  regu- 
lar or  special  assistants  in  all  cases  where  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  In  this  department  are  also  a  solicitor- 
general  and  six  assistant  attorneys-general. — Depart- 
ment of  State,  an  executive  division  of  the  United  States 
government,  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
ranks  as  first  in  importance  among  the  cabinet  officers. 
He  is  the  authorized  organ  of  communication  for  the 
government  in  all  its  relations  with  foreign  powers.  He 
conducts  all  negotiations,  and  directs  the  correspondence 
with  all  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  of  the  government 
accredited  to  other  countries.  In  this  department  are 
also  an  assistant  secretary  and  a  second  and  third  assis- 
tant secretaries.— Department  Of  the  Interior,  a  di- 
vision of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under 
charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  .has  juris- 
diction of  various  branches  of  Internal  administration 
specifically  assigned  to  it.  Its  principal  divisions  are  Hie 
General  Land  Office,  Patent  Office,  Pension  Office,  Bureaus 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  of  Education,  and  the  national  geo- 
logical survey.  Besides  the  heads  of  these  divisions,  there 
are  in  the  department  a  commissioner  of  railroads  and 
several  officers  in  charge  of  minor  matters.— Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  an  executive  division  of  the  Umted 
States  government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  who  is  charged  with  the  control  and  admin- 
istration of  aflfalrs  connected  with  the  Navy  Department, 
naval  service,  navy-yards,  and  naval  stations,  and  tlie 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  The  Assistant  Secreta^  ol 
the  Navy  is  appointed  from  civil  life  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  per- 
forms such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Navy  or  required  by  law,  and  acts  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  the  absence  of  that  officer.  The  principal  func- 
tions of  the  department  are  distributed  among  the  Bu- 
reaus of  Navigation,  Yards  and  Docks,  Equipment,  uro- 
nance.  Construction  and  Repair,  Steam  Engineering, 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  Supplies  and  Accounts,  ana 
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the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  The  chiefs  of  bureaus 
are  appointed  from  officers  of  the  navy  not  below  the 
grade  ol  commander,  and  while  filling  this  position  have 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  The  commandant  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  has  the  rank  of  major-general  and  is 
appointed  from  officers  of  the  corps  not  below  the  grade 
of  major.— Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  division 
of  the  United  States  government  having  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  public  revenues  and  disbursements, 
besides  a  number  of  others  not  directly  related  to  finance. 
Its  chief  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  princi- 
pal financial  officers  under  him  are  three  assistant  secre- 
taries, one  controller,  six  auditors,  the  United  States  trea- 
surer, register  of  the  Treasury,  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue,  two  deputy  commissioners,  controller  of  the  cur- 
rency, deputy  controller,  and  director  of  the  mint.  The 
department  also  has  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  the  revenue-cutter  service,  the  life-saving 
service,  the  erection  and  maintenance  ol  national  build- 
ings, public  health,  and  marine  hospital  service. — De- 
partment of  War,an  executive  department  of  the  United 
States  government,  under  charge  of  the  Seci'etary  of  War, 
having  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  general  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the  army,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  President  as  commander-in-chief.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Secretary  ol  War  and  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
War,  its  principal  officers  are  the  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
the  adjutant-,  inspector-,  quartermaster-,  paymaster-, 
commissary-,  and  surgeon-general,  judge-advocate-gener- 
al, chief  of  engineers,  chief  ol  ordnance,  chief  signal  officer, 
chief  of  the  Record  and  Pension  Office,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
ol  Insular  Affairs,  and  a  corps  of  general  staff-officers.  It 
has  charge  of  the  national  buildings  and  grounds  at  Wash- 
ington, Improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors,  fortifica- 
tions, and  civil  administration  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
— Medical  Department  {milit. ),  a  non-combatant  stafl'- 
corps  of  an  army,  which  has  charge  of  all  field  and  gen- 
eral hospitals,  and  whose  officers  attend  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  are  responsible  for  all  hospital  and  medical 
stores.— Ordnance  Department,  a  department  in  the 
United  States  army,  the  duties  of  which  are  to  provide, 
preserve,  distribute,  and  account  for  the  artillery,  small 
arms,  and  munitions  of  war  required  for  fortresses,  armies 
in  the  field,  and  the  militia  of  the  Union.  In  these  duties 
are  comprised  those  of  determining  the  general  principles 
of  construction,  ol  prescribing  in  detail  the  models  and 
forms  of  all  military  weapons,  and  of  prescribing  the  reg- 
ulations for-  the  proof  and  inspection  of  these  weapons, 
for  maintaining  uniformity  and  economy  in  their  fabrica- 
tion, tor  Insuring  their  good  quality,  and  for  their  pres- 
ervation and  distribution.  It  is  commanded  by  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance.—  Fost-o£3cs  Department,  of  the  United 
States,  a  division  of  the  government,  presided  over  by  the 
Postmaster-General,  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  the  pos- 
tal service,  to  establish  and  discontinue  post-offices,  to 
grant  mail  contracts,  to  appoint  many  minor  officials,  and 
to  superintend  generally  the  business  of  the  department, 
and  execute  all  laws  relating  to  the  postal  service.  There 
are  four  assistant  postmasters-general. 

departmental  (de-part-men'tal),  a.  [=  p.  d^- 
partemental ;  as  department  +  -al.'\  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  department  or  division,  as  of  a 
country. —  3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  department 
or  branch,  as  of  a  government,  a  manufacturing 
or  business  undertaking  or  concern,  public 
office,  and  the  like. 

The  petty  details  of  departmental  business. 

Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist.  Turks,  II.  v. 

departmentally  (de-part-men'tal-i),  adv.  By 
or  with  reference  to  departments;  as  regards 
departments. 

departsonf,  «.    See  departison. 

departure  (df-par'tur),  n.     [<  OF.  departeure, 

desparteure,  <.' dcpafur,  depart:  see  depart  and 

-v/reJ]    If.  The  act  of  separating  or  parting; 

separation. 

No  other  remedy  .  .  .  but  absolute  departure.  Milton. 

2.  The  act  of  going  away;  a  moving  from  a 
place:  as,  Ms  &partwre  from  home. 

Leparture  from  this  happy  place.    Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  303. 

3.  The  act  of  leaving  the  present  life ;  decease ; 
death. 

I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  de- 
parture is  at  hand.  2  Tim.  Iv.  6, 

4.  Deviation  or  divergence,  as  from  a  standard, 
rule,  or  plan;  a  turning  away,  as  from  a  pur- 
pose or  course  of  action. 

Any  departure  from  a  national  standard.  Prescott. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  succession  of  classes  of  Verte- 
brates is  measured  first  by  their  adaptation  to  aeration  in 
water,  and  then  by  their  successive  departures  from  this 
type  in  connection  with  the  faculty  of  breathing  air. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  196. 

5.  In  navigation :  (a)  The  distance  in  nautical 
miles  made  good  by  a  ship  due  east  or  due 
west:  in  the  former  ease  it  is  called  easting, 
and  in  the  latter,  westing.  When  the  two  places 
are  on  the  same  parallel,  the  departure  is  the 
same  as  the  distance  sailed.  (6)  The  bearing 
or  position  of  an  object  from  which  a  vessel 
commences  her  dead-reckoning. — 6.  In  laiv, 
the  abandonment  of  one's  former  ground,  in 
pleading  or  process,  which  is  implied,  by  inter- 
posing a  pleading  stating  as  the  grounds  of 
action  or  defense  matter  inconsistent  with  or 
substantially  different  from  that  originally  in- 
dicated; the  change  involved  or  attempted 
after  beginning  an  action  or  a  defense  on  one 
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ground,  in  endeavoring  to  continue  it  on  one 
substantially  different,  incongruity  between  suc- 
cessive causes  of  action  or  defenses  in  one  and  the  same 
pleadmg,  when  disallowed,  is  termed  misjoinder.— Angle 
of  aeparture.  See  imsrfes.- Departure  of  an  Imagi- 
nary quantity,  its  argument.  See  argument,  8.—  New 
departure,  a  change  of  purpose  or  method  ;  a  new  course 
of  procedure:  as,  this  constitutes  a  new  departure  in  tlie 
photographic  art. 

We  candidly  admit  that  in  these  remarkable  works  he 
takes  a  new  departure.  Athenaeum,  No.  3067,  p.  186. 

To  take  a  departure,  to  determine  the  place  of  a  ship 
in  startmg  on  a  voyage.  This  is  done  by  referring  to  some 
other  position  of  known  latitude  and  longitude.  =  Syn.  2. 
Withdrawal,  exit,  retirement,  removal. 

depas  (dep'as),  n.  [Gr.  ^iraf.]  In  Gr.  ardhceol., 
a  drinking-cup  or  -bowl. 
-Depas  amphikypellon,  a 
twofold  or  double  cup;  a  cup 
having  two  handles  or  ears,  or 
one  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
partition:  sometimes  interpret- 
ed as  a  vessel  consisting  of  two 
bowls  joined  by  their  bottoms, 
so  that  either  can  serve  as  a 
foot  for  the  other.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  vessel  so 
called  by  Homer  was  a  simple 
two-handled  cup  of  the  same 
class  as  that  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

depascentt  (de-pas'ent), 

'  a.  [<  L.  depascen.{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  depascere  (>  It.  di- 
pascere),  also  deponent 
depasci,  feed  upon,  con- 
sume, <  de-  +  pasci,  feed ; 
Feeding. 

depasture  (df-pas'tur),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
pastured, ppr.  depasturing.  [<  de-  +  pasture; 
cf.  depascent.']  I,  trans.  If.  To  eat  up;  con- 
sume ;  strip. 

They  keep  their  cattl«,  and  live  themselves,  in  bodies 
pasturing  upon  the  mountains,  and  removing  still  to  fresh 
land,  as  they  have  depastured  the  former. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
2.  To  pasture ;  graze. 

If  40  sheep  yield  80  lbs.  of  wool,  and  are  depastured  in 
one  parish  for  a  whole  year,  the  parson  shall  have  8  lbs. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 
Visions  of  countless  flocks  to  be  depastured,  and  v.'ide 
estates  to  be  carved  out  ol  the  bountiful  land. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  7. 

II.  intrans.  To  feed  or  pasture ;  graze. 

If  a  man  takes  in  a  horse,  or  other  cattle,  to  graze  and 
depasture  in  his  grounds,  which  the  law  calls  agistment. 

Blackstone,  Com. 
After  a  given  day  the  temporary  fences  were  removed, 
and  the  cattle  of  all  the  clansmen  were  allowed  to  depas. 
ture  on  the  stubble. 

W.  E.  Ream,  Aryan  Household,  p.  225. 

depatriate  (de-pa'tri-at),  v.  t.  or  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  depatriated,  ppr.  depatriating.  [<  L.  de, 
from,  -I-  patria,  one's  country ;  cf .  equiv.  ML. 
dispatriare  and  E.  expatriate.]  To  leave  one's 
country;  go  into  exile;  exile  or  expatriate 
one's  sell.     [Rare.] 

A  subject  born  in  any  state 
May,  if  he  please,  depatriate. 

Mason,  Dean  and  Squire. 

depauperate  (de-p4'per-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
depauperated,  ppr.  depauperating.  [<  ML.  de- 
pauperatus,  pp.  of  depauperare  (>  OF.  depau- 
perer  =  Sp.  depauperar  =  It.  depauperare), 
make  poor,  <.'L.de-+  pauperare,  make  poor,  < 
jjflSMper,  poor :  seej?ajtper  and  poor.]  To  make 
poor ;  impoverish ;  deprive  of  fertility  or  rich- 
ness :  as,  to  depauperate  the  soil. 

Abjection  and  humility  of  mind,  which  depauperates 
the  spirit,  making  it  less  worldly  and  more  spiritual. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  192. 

Great  evacuations,  which  carry  off  the  nutritious  ku- 
mours,  depauperate  the  blood.  Arhuthnot,  Aliments. 

depauperate  (de-pa'per-at),  a.  [<  ML.  depau- 
peratus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Impoverished ; 
.  made  poor.  Specifically,  in  bot.,  imperfectly  developed; 
diminutive  from  want  of  nourishment  or  other  unfavor- 
able conditions. 

depauperated  (df-p&'per-a-ted),  p.  a.  Same 
as  depauperate. 

That  struggle  for  existence  against  adverse  external  con- 
ditions .  .  .  will  give  chiefly  depauperated  and  degraded 
forms.  Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  228. 

depauperization  (de-pa"per-i-za'shgn),  n.  [< 
depauperize  +  -ation.]  The  act  of  depauperiz- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  or  becoming  depauper- 
ate. 

After  such  extreme  retrogression,  the  depauperization 
of  certain  parts  and  organs  observable  in  the  Anomoura 
is  easily  to  be  understood  and  admitted. 

Encye.  Brit.,  VI.  656. 

depauperize  (de-pa'per-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
depauperised,  ppr.  depauperising.  [<  de-  priv.  -I- 
pauperize.]    To  emancipate  from  a  condition 
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of  poverty  or  pauperism ;  free  from  paupers  or 
pauperism. 

Our  eflforts  at  depauperizing  the  children  of  paupers 
would  be  more  successful  if  the  process  were  not  carried 
on  in  a  lump.  Edinburgh  liev. 

depeacht  (de-pech'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  depesehier, 
F.  dipScher,  "despatch,  discharge :  see  despatch, 
the  present  form  of  the  verb.  For  the  form,  cf . 
impeach.]     To  despatch  ;  discharge. 

They  shalbtf  first  and  forthwith  heard,  as  soon  as  the 
party  which  they  shal  sind  before  our  lustices  shalbe  de- 
pea^hed.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  267. 

depectiblet  (df-pek'ti-bl),  a.  [<  L.  depect-ere, 
comb  off  (<  de,  off,  +  pectere,  comb),  +  E.  -ifi^e.] 
Pliant;  extensible;  diffusible. 

It  may  be  also  that  some  bodies  .  .  .  are  of  a  more  de- 
pectihle  nature  than  oil,  .  .  .  for  a  small  quantity  of  saf- 
fron will  tinct  more  than  a  very  great  quantity  of  brasil 
or  wine.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

depeculationt  (df-pek-u-la'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  de- 
peeulatus,  pp.  of  depeculari,  embezzle,  <  de-  + 
peculari,  embezzle  public  money:  aeepeculate.] 
A  robbing  or  embezzling. 

Also  robbery  and  depeculation  of  the  public  treasure  or 
revenues  is  a  greater  crime  than  tlie  robbing  or  defraud- 
ing of  a  private  man.  Hobbes,  Commonwealth,  xxvii. 

depeinctt,  depeintt,  "•  t-    See  depaint. 

depelt,  V.  t.  [<  L.  depellere,  drive  away,  <  de, 
away,  -1-  pellere,  drive.  Cf .  dispel  and  depulse.] 
To  drive  away ;  remove ;  dispel. 

Because  through  hunger  the  faults  of  the  stomacke 
which  haue  beene  taken  eyther  by  much  drinking  or  sur- 
fetting,  or  by  any  other  meanes,  may  be  depelled  and  re- 
moued.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  258. 

depellerf,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  removes 
or  dispels. 

The  very  thought  of  her  is  mischief's  bar, 
Depeller  of  misdeeds. 

Middleton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  vi, 

depend  (de-pend'),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  dependen,  <  OP. 
dependre,  F.  d4pendre  =  Sp.  Pg.  depender  =  It. 
dipendere,  dependere,  <  L.  dependere,  hang  down, 
hang  upon,  depend,  <  de,  down,  +  pendere, 
hang :  see  pendant,  pendent,  and  cf .  append, 
impend,  perpend,  suspend.]  1.  To  hang;  be 
sustained  by  being  fastened  or  attached  to 
something  above  :  used  absolutely  or  followed 
by  from. 

Th'  heauy  Water,  pronest  to  descend, 
'Twixt  Air  and  Earth  is  able  to  depend. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 
From  the  frozen  beard 
Long  icicles  depend.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  a  conditional  effect  or  result ;  be  con- 
tingent or  conditioned.  The  verb  is  followed  by  on 
or  upon  governing  a  designation  of  a  condition  or  cause 
without  which  the  effect  or  result,  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
cannot  exist  or  will  not  be  produced :  as,  the  price  asked 
for  a  commodity  depends  upon  the  amount  on  liand  or  the 
amount  that  can  profitably  be  supplied  at  that  price,  and 
also  depends  upon  the  supposed  amount  that  can  be  sold  at 
that  price. 

Our  lives  depend  upon  their  gentle  pities. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  iii.  1. 
The  fate  of  Christendom  depended  on  the  temper  in 
which  he  [James  11.]  might  then  find  the  Commons. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Our  happiness  depends  little  on  political  institutions, 

and  much  on  the  temper  and  regulation  of  our  own  minds. 

Macaulay. 
Success  In  battle  does  not  depend  wholly  on  relative 
numbers  or  relative  strengths. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  ol  SoCiol.,  §  295. 

3.  To  be  in  suspense ;  be  undetermined:  only 
in  the  present  participle :  as,  the  suit  is  still  de- 
piending  iix  aaart.     See  pending. 

Matters  of  greatest  moment  were  depending. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  v. 
He  informed  me  that  .  .  .  [the  law-suit]  had  been  de- 
pending for  several  years. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xcviii. 

While  his  cause  was  depending,  the  people  took  arms 
to  defend  him  against  the  signori. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  V.  21. 

4.  To  rely;  rest  in  full  confidence  or  belief: 
with  on  or  upon :  as,  you  may  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  report. 

First,  then,  a  woman  will  or  won't — depend  on  't; 
If  she  will  do  't,  she  will ;  and  there's  an  end  on  't. 

A.  Hill,  Zara,  Epil. 

This,  you  may  depend  on  it,  is  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

5.  To  rely  for  that  which  is  necessary  or  de- 
sired ;  rest  conditionally  or  in  subordination ; 
be  dependent :  with  on  or  upon :  as,  children 
depend  upon  their  parents;  to  depend  upon  a 
foreign  market  for  supplies ;  we  depend  on  the 
newspapers  for  intelligence. 

'Xis  foolish  to  depend  on  others'  mercy. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  iv.  1. 

6t.  To  rest  in  suspense ;  wait  expectantly. 


depend 

Captaine  Bao-tholomew  GosnoU  ...  at  last  prevailed 
■with  some  Gentlemen,  as  Captaine  lohn  Smith,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward-maria  Wingfleld,  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  and  divers  others, 
who  depend^'d  a  yeare  vpon  his  proiets. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Itue  Travels,  I.  149. 

Have  not  I,  madam,  two  long  years,  two  ages,  with  hmn- 
blest  resignation  depended  on  yom-  smiles? 

Steele,  Lying  Lover,  ii.  1. 

7t.  To  hang  in  suspense  over ;  impend. 

This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  doth  depend  ; 
This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  must  end. 

Shah.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 

dependable  (de-pen'dar-bl),  a.  [<  depend  + 
-aote.]  Capable  or  worthy  of  being  depended 
on;  reliable;  trustworthy. 

To  fix  and  preserve  a  few  lasting  dependable  friendships. 

Pope,  To  Gay. 

We  might  apply  these  numbers  to  the  case  of  giants 
and  dwarfs  if  we  had  any  dependable  data  from  which  the 
mean  human  stature  and  its  probable  deviation  could  be 
ascertained.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

I  kept  within  a  foot  of  my  dependable  little  guide,  who 
crept  gently  into  the  jungle. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baket,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  93. 

dependableness  (df-pen'da-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dependable ;  reliable- 
ness. 

The  regularity  and  dependableness  of  a  storage  cistern 
may  very  well  make  it  desirable  to  put  up  with  some  waste 
provided  it  be  not  excessive.      Engin.  Hag.,  XXXI.  480.. 

dependance,  dependancy  (df-pen'dans,  -dan- 
si),  n.    See  dependence,  dependency. 

dependant  (de-pen'dant),  a.  and  n.  See  de- 
pendent. 

dependence  (de-pen'dens) ,  n.  [Formerly  some- 
times spelled  dependance,  after  F.  dependance; 
=  Sp.  Pg.  dependencia  =  It.  dipendenza,  depen- 
denza,  <  ML.  dependentia,  <  L.  depen.den(t-)s, 
ppr.,  dependent :  see  dependent.^  1.  The  fact 
of  being  dependent  or  pendent ;  the  relation  of 
a  hanging  thing  to  the  support  from  which  it 
hangs ;  a  hanging ;  also,  the  hanging  thing  it- 
self. [Eare.] 
And  made  a  long  dependence  from  the  bough.    Dryden. 

2.  The  relation  of  logical  consequent  to  its 
antecedent,  of  conclusion  to  premise,  or  of  a 
contingent  fact  to  the  condition  upon  which  it 
depends ;  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause.  In  this 
sense  dependence  is  said  to  be  in  ferri,  in  esse,  or  in  ope- 
rm-i :  in  ferri,  when  the  cause  brings  the  effect  into  heing ; 
in  esse,  when  the  continued  existence  of  the  effect  is  due 
to  the  cause ;  in  operari,  when  the  effect  cannot  itself  act 
as  a  cause  without  the  cooperation  of  its  cause.  The  word 
is  also  applied  in  this  sense  to  the  relation  of  accident  to 
substance ;  also,  to  the  accident  itself,  as  being  in  this  re- 
lation. 

Causality  and  dependence:  that  is,  the  will  of  God,  and 
his  power  of  acting.  Clarke,  The  Attributes,  iii. 

3.  The  state  of  deriving  existence,  support, 
or  direction  from  another;  the  state  of  being 
subject  to  the  power  and  operation  of  some 
extraneous  force ;  subjection  or  subordination 
to  another  or  to  something  else :  as,  dependence 
is  the  natural  condition  of  childhood ;  the  de- 
pcitdenae  of  life  upon  solar  heat. 

Ha\1ng  no  relation  to  or  dependence  upon  the  court. 

Clarendon,  Civil  War,  III.  623. 

All  our  dependance  was  on  the  Drafts,  which  only  point- 
ed out  to  us  where  such  and  such  Places  or  Islands  were, 
without  giving  us  any  account,  what  Harbour,  Roads,  or 
Bays  there  were.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  416. 

It  [the  word  colony]  suggests  the  notion  of  a  body  of 
settlers  from  some  country  who  still  remain  in  a  state  of 
greater  or  less  dependence  on  the  mother-country. 

JB.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects,,  p.  24. 

4.  Eelianoe ;  confidence ;  trust ;  a  resting  on 
something:  as,  we  may  have  a  firm  dependence 
on  the  promises  of  God. 

WTien  once  a  true  principle  of  piety  and  of  a  religious 
dependance  on  God  is  duly  excited  in  us,  it  will  operate 
beyond  the  particular  cause  from  whence  it  sprang. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 

The  great  depe^rtjdence  is  upon  the  Duke;  the  soldiers 
adore  him,  and  with  reason.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  4. 

5.  In  law:  (a)  The  quality  of  being  conditional 
on  something  else.  See  depewdewt,  5.  (S)  Pen- 
dency ;  the  condition  of  awaiting  determina- 
tion. 

My  father  is  to  advance  me  a  sum  to  meet,  as  I  have 
alleged,  engagements  contracted  during  the  dependence  oi 
the  late  negotiation.  Shelley,  in  Dowden,  II.  8. 

An  action  is  said  to  be  in  dependence  from  the  moment 
of  citation  tQl  the  final  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Bell. 
Moral  dependence,  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  moral 
law.  =Syn.  Dependence,  Dependency.  &&e  dependency. 
dependency  (de-pen'den-si),  TO.;  pi.  dependen- 
cies {-siz).  [Formerly  also  (?epen^anc!/,-  an  ex- 
tension of  dependence.  See  -ence,  -ency.']  1. 
Same  as  dependence. 
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They  must  have  their  commission,  or  letters  patent  from 
the  king,  that  so  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency 
upon  the  crown  of  England.  Bacon. 

The  counti-y  has  risen  from  a  state  of  colonial  depen- 
dency.  D.  Webster,  Speech,  Plymouth,  Dec.  22, 1820. 

3.  That  of  which  the  existence  presupposes  the 
existence  of  something  else;  that  which  de- 
pends for  its  existence  upon  something  else. 

Of  this  frame  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 
The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  30. 

3.  An  accident  or  a  quality;  something  non- 
essential. 

Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas  .  .  .  which  are  consid- 
ered as  depcTidencies,  or^ affections  of  substances.     Locke. 

4.  That  which  is  subordinate  to  and  dependent 
upon  something  else :  especially,  a  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  a  power  of  which  it  does 
not  form  an  integral  part;  a  dependent  state  or 
colony:  as,  the  sun  and  its  dependencies;  the 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain. 

The  rapidly  rising  importance  of  the  Anglo-Indian  and 
Australian  Colonies  and  dependencies. 

Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  42. 

The  great  dependency  of  India,  with  its  two  hundred 
millions  of  people.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  763. 

5t.  The  subject  or  cause  of  a  quarrel,  when 
duels  were  in  vogue ;  the  affair  depending. 

Your  masters  of  dependencies,  to  take  up 
A  drunken  brawl. 


6.  An  out-building ;  in  the  plural,  offices ;  minor 
buildings  adjoining  or  adjacent  to  a  principal 
structure:  as,  the  hotel  and  its  dependencies. 

It  was  the  Indian  way  to  call  the  place  a  fort  where  the 
palace  and  all  its  dependencies  were  situated. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  446. 
=Syn.  Dependence,  Dependency.  These  forms  are  now 
seldom  used  interchangeably,  as  they  were  formerly,  de- 
pendence being  employed  almost  exclusively  in  abstract 
senses,  and  dependency  in  concrete  ones,  or  for  things  or 
facts  instead  of  relations  or  states. 
dependent  (de-pen'dent),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
and  sometimes  still  spelled  dependant  (see  note 
below);  <  OF.  d&pendant,  F.  dApendant  =  Sp. 
dependente,  dependiente  =  Pg.  It.  dependente,  de- 
pendent, <  L.  dependeri,(t-)s,  ppr.  of  dependere, 
hang  upon,  depend:  seedepend.'\  I.  a.  1.  Hang- 
ing down ;  pendent :  as,  a  dependent  leaf. 

The  whole  furrs  in  the  tails  were  dependent.  Peacham. 

2.  Subordinate;  subject  to,  under  the  control 
of,  or  needing  aid  from  some  extraneous  source ; 
as,  the  dependent  condition  of  childhood;  all 
men  are  largely  dependent  upon  one  another. 

Who  for  a  poor  support  herself  resign'd 
To  the  base  toil  of  a  dependent  mind. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  176. 

England,  long  dependent  and  degraded,  was  again  a  pow- 
er of  the  first  rank.  Macaulay. 

This  country  is  independent  in  government,  but  totally 

dependent  in  manners,  which  are  the  basis  of  government. 

N.  Webster,  in  Scudder,  p.  163. 

3.  Contingent;  resultant;  derived  from  as  a 
source ;  related  to  some  ground  or  condition : 
as,  an  effect  may  be  dependent  on  some  unknown 
cause. — 4.  Relative:  as,  dependent  beauty 
(which  see,  under  beauty). —  5.  Inlaw,  condi- 
tioned on  something  else :  as,  the  covenant  of 
the  purchaser  of  land  to  pay  for  it  is  usually 
so  expressed  in  the  contract  of  purchase  as  to 
be  dependent  on  performance  of  the  vendor's 
covenant  to  convey.  Such  covenants  are  usu- 
ally mutually  dependent Dependent  covenant, 

ens,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

n.  n.  1.  One  who  depends  on  or  looks  to 
another  for  support  or  favor;  a  retainer:  as, 
the  prince  was  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of 
dependents. 

Can  you  love  me  ?  I  am  an  heir,  sweet  lady. 
However  I  appear  a  poor  dependant. 

Fletcher  (cmd  another).  Elder  Brother,  iii.  5. 
He  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  relation  than  a  de- 
pendant. Addison,  Sir  Roger  at  Home. 
We  are  indigent,  defenceless  beings ;  the  creatures  of 
his  power,  and  the  dependents  of  his  providence.    Rogers. 

2.  That  which  depends  on  something  else ;  a 
consequence ;  a  corollary. 

The  parliament  of  1  H.  IV.  c.  3,  4.  repealed  this  parlia- 
ment of  21  R.  II.  with  all  its  circumstances  and  depen- 
dents. Prynne,  Treachery  and  Disloyalty  of  Papists,  i.  32. 
[As  the  spelling  of  this  class  of  words  depends  solely  upon 
whether  they  happen  to  be  regarded  as  derived  directly 
from  the  French  or  directly  from  the  Latin,  and  as  usage  is 
divided,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  insisting  upon  a  dis- 
tinction in  spelling  between  the  noun  and  the  adjective, 
as  is  done  by  many,  the  former  being  spelled  dependant 
and  the  latter  dependent.] 

dependently  ( de-pen' dent-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
pendent manner. 

depender  (de-pen'd6r),  n.  One  who  depends ; 
a  dependent. 


dephlegmator 

dependingt  (de-pen'ding),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  de- 
pend, «).]     Suspense ;  anxious  uncertainty. 
Delay  is  bad,  doubt  worse,  depending  worst. 

B.  Jonson,  To  W.  Eoe. 
dependingly  (de-pen'ding-U),  adv.     In  a  de- 
pendent or  submissive  manner. 

If  thou  givest  me  this  day  supplies  beyond  the  expense 
of  this  day,  1  will  use  it  thankfully  ;  and,  nevertheless 
dependingly;  for  I  will  renew  my  petition  for  my  daily 
bread  still.  Hale,  On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

depeople  (de-pe'pl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  depeo- 
pled,  ppr.  depeopling.  [<  OF.  depeupUr,  depo- 
pier,  also  despeupler,  F.  dSpeupler  (see  dispeo- 
ple), <  ML.  depopulare,  depopulate:  see  de^op. 
ulate.']    To  depopulate ;  dispeople.    [Eare.J 

All  eyes 
Must  see  Achilles  in  first  sight  depeopling  enemies. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  ix. 

deperditt  (de-p6r'dit),  n.    [<  L.  deperditiM,  pp. 

of  deperdere  (>  OF.  d^erdre),  destroy,  lose,  <  ae 

+  perdere,  lose:  see  perdition.']    That  which  is 

lost  or  destroyed. 

No  reason  can  be  given  why,  if  these  deperdits  ever  ex- 
isted, they  have  now  disappeared. 

Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  v.  §  4. 
deperditelyt  (de-p6r'dit-li),  adv.   [<  "deperdite, 
adj.  (see  deperdit, «.),  -t-  -ly^.2   In  die  manner  of 
one  ruined ;  desperately. 

The  most  deperditely  wicked  of  all  others,  in  whom  was 
the  root  of  wickedness.      Bp.  King,  Sermon  (1608),  p.  17. 

deperditiont  (dep-6r-dish'on),  n.  [=  F.  diper- 
dition  =  Pr.  deperdicio  =  Sp.  Pg.  desperdido  = 
It.  deperdizione,  <  L.  as  if  ''deperditio(rt-)^<.  de- 
perdere, destroy,  lose:  see  dqperdit.\  Loss; 
waste ;  destruction ;  ruin.    See  perdition. 

The  old  [body]  by  continual  Deperdition  and  insensible 
Transpirations  evaporating  still  out  of  us,  and  giving  Way 
to  fresh.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  31. 

depersonalize  (de-p6r'son-al-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  depersonalized,  ppr.  'depersonalizing.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  personal  +  -ize.']  To  regard  as  not  indi- 
vidually personal ;  remove  the  idea  of  person- 
ality or  of  individuality  from,  as  by  ascribing 
a  work,  like  the  Hiad  or  the  Odyssey,  to  many 
writers  or  authors,  instead  of  to  one  writer  or 
author.    Also  spelled  depersonalise. 

Modern  democracy,  whatever  political  form  it  may  as- 
sume, .  .  .  will  have  to  ground  its  doctrine  of  human 
right,  not  upon  theories  which  depersonalise  man,  but 
upon  the  primary  facts  of  free  will  and  moral  obligation, 
which  constitute  Him  a  person. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIK.  47. 

depertiblet  (de-p6r'ti-bl),  a.  [For  departaMe, 
q.  v.,  partly  accommodated  to  L.  dispertire,  the 
more  common  form  of  dispartire,  tie  orig.  of 
ME.  departen,  deperten,  E.  depart:  see  depa/rt.l 
Divisible;  separable;  diffusible. 

It  may  be,  also,  that  some  bodies  have  a  kinde  of  len- 
tour,  and  more  depertible  nature  than  others,  as  we  see  it 
evident  in  colouration.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  857. 

dephal  (dep'hal),  TO.  [The  Bengali  name.]  Ar- 
tocarpus  Lakoocna,  an  Indian  tree,  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  breadfruit  and  jack,  and  culti- 
vated for  its  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  of  an 
orange.    The  juice  is  used  for  bird-hme. 

dephlegm  (de-flem'  ),v.t.  [=  F.  diflegmer  =  Sp. 
desflemar  =  Pg.  desfleimar,  deflegmar  =  It.  de- 
flemmare,  <  NL.  dephlegmare  or  disphlegmare, 
<  L.  de-  or  dis-  priv.  -t-  phlegma,  phlegm:  see 
plilegm.2  To  deprive  of  or  clear  from  phlegm; 
dehydrate;  desiccate;  dephlegmate. 

We  have  sometimes  taken  spirit  of  salt,  and  carefully 
dephlegmed  it.  BoyU. 

dephlegmate  (de-fleg'mat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
depklegmated,  ppr.  dephlegmating.  [<  NL.  de- 
ptilegmatus,  pp.  of  dephlegmare,  dephlegm,  de- 
hydrate :  see  dephlegm.]  To  dejprive  of  super- 
abundant water,  as  by  evaporation  or  distilla- 
tion ;  rectify :  said  of  spirits  or  acids. 

We  dcphlegmated  soine  by  more  frequent  ,  .  .  rectifica- 
tions. Boyle,  Works,  I.  329. 

dephlegmation  (de-fleg-ma'shon),  n.  [=  p. 
difiegmation  ^  Sp.  desflemacion  =  Pg.  deflegmar 
gao  =  It.  deflemmazione,  <  NL.  *deplilegmaUo(n-), 
*disphlegmatio{n-),  <  dephlegmare,  disphUgmare, 
dephlegm:  see  dephlegmate.]  The  operation 
of  separating  water  from  spirits  and  acids  by 
evaporation  or  repeated  distillation;  concen- 
tration. 

In  divers  cases  it  is  not  enough  to  separate  the  aqueoiu 
parts  by  dephlegmation.  Boyle 

depUegmator  (de-fleg'ma-tor),  to.  A  condens- 
ing apparatus  for  stills,  consisting  sometames 
of  broad  sheets  of  tinned  copper  soldered  to- 
gether so  as  to  leave  narrow  spaces  between 
them,  the  liquid  flowing  successively  from  one 
space  to  the  next,  and  sometimes  of  a  worm  or 
continuous  pipe  in  large  coils. 


dephlegmedness 

depMegmednesst  (de-flem'ed-nes),  n.  [<  de- 
phlegmed,  pp.  of  dejphlegm,  +  -ness.]  The  state 
of  being  freed  from  phlegm  or  watery  matter. 
The  proportion  betwixt  the  coralline  solution  and  the 
spirit  of  wine  depends  .  .  .  much  upon  the  strength  of 
the  former  liquor  and  the  dephlegmedness  of  the  latter. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  442. 

dephlogisticate  (de-flo-jis'ti-kat),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  depMogisticated,  ppr.  dephlogistieating. 
[<  de-  priv.  +  pMogisticate,  q.  v.]  To  deprive 
of  phlogiston,  once  supposed  to  exist  as  the 

Srineiple  of  inflammability.    See  phlogiston. — 
ephloglsticated  air.    See  mri. 

Are  we  not  authorized  to  conclude  that  water  is  com- 
posed of  depIUoffistioated  air  and  phlogiston  deprived  of 
part  of  their  latent  .  .  .  heat? 

J.  Watt,  Philos.  Transactions  (1784),  p.  332. 

dephlogistication  (de-flo-jis-ti-ka'shon),  n.  A 
term  applied  by  the  older  chemists  to  certain 
processes  by  which  they  imagined  phlogiston, 
the  supposed  principle  of  inflammability,  to  be 
separated  from  bodies. 

depllOSpllorization  (de-fos"fqr-i-za'shon),  n. 
[<  dephosphorize  +  -ation.']  The  act  or  process 
of  depriving  of  or  freeing  from  phosphorus. 

dephosphorize  (de-fds'for-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dephosphorized,  ppr.'  dephosphorizing.  [< 
de-  priv.  +  phosplwrize.']  To  deprive  of  phos- 
phorus; eliminate  phosphorus  from :  as,  to  de- 
phosphorize iron. 

The  problem  of  dephosphorising  iron  ores  is  one  of  great 
importance,  as  the  most  extensive  deposits  are  nearly  all 
contaminated  with  this  impurity.         Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  450. 

depict  (df-pikf),  ■v.t.  [<  ME.  *depieten  (only  as 
a  pp.,  depict),  <  OP.  depicter,  depict,  <  L.  depic- 
tus,  pp.  of  depingere,  paint,  depict :  see  depaint.  ] 

1.  To  portray;  paint;  form  a  likeness  of  in  col- 
ors :  as,  to  d^ict  a  lion  on  a  shield. 

I  founde  a  liknesse  depict  upon  a  walle, 
Armyd  in  vertues,  as  I  walkyd  up  and  downe. 

Political  Poema,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  28. 
His  armes  are  fairly  depicted  in  his  chamber. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Cambridgeshire. 

The  cowards  of  Lacedemon  depicted  upon  their  shields 

the  most  terrible  beasts  they  could  imagine.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  portray  in  words;  describe:  as,  to  depict 
the  horrors  of  war. 

Ceesar's  gout  was  then  depicted  in  energetic  language. 
Motley,  Dutch  Kepublic. 

=S3ni.  To  delineate,  sketch,  set  forth. 
depicter  (de-pik'ter),  m.    [<  depict  +  -eri.]   One 
who  depicts  or  portrays. 

The  sculptor  Canova,  an  accurate  depicter  of  a  certain 
low  species  of  nature.  Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  75. 

depiction  (de-pik'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  depiction,  < 
LL.  depictio{n-),  <  L.'  depictiis,  pp.  of  depingere, 
depict:  see  depict.'}  The  act  of  depicting  or 
portraying. 

Even  here,  in  the  very  sphere  where  Music  is  summoned 
to  take  on  the  depiction  of  definable  passions  to  the  utmost 
of  her  power,  the  vague  but  powerful  expression  of  these 
is  but  a  fraction  of  what  she  has  done  and  is  ready  to  do 
for  word  and  scene.  Nineteenth  Century,  March,  1883. 

We  must  leave  out  of  account  that  [instrumentality]  of 
depiction,  as  just  instanced,  because  its  employment  be- 
longs to  a  much  more  advanced  state  of  cultivation,  and 
leads  the  way  to  the  invention  not  of  speech,  but  of  the 
analogous  and  auxiliary  art  of  writing. 

Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  767. 

depicture  (de-pik'tur),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
pictured, ppr'.  depicturing.  [<  de-  -i- picture,  af- 
ter depict.}    To  portray ;  paint ;  picture. 

Several  persons  were  depictured  in  caricature. 

Fielding,  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next. 
Anacreon  depictures  in  glowing  colours  the  uninter- 
rupted felicity  of  this  creature  [the  cicada). 

Donovan,  Insects  of  China,  p.  397. 

By  painting  saintship  I  depicture  sin, 
Beside  the  pearl,  I  prove  how  black  the  jet. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  162. 

depilate  (dep'i-lat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  depi- 
lated, ppr.  depilating.  [<  L.  depilatus,  pp.  of 
depilare  (>  F.  dipiler  =  Pr.  depilar  =li.  depe- 
lare,  dipelare),  pull  out  the  hair,  <  de,  away,  H- 
pilare,  put  forth  hair,  also  deprive  of  hair,  < 
pilus,  a  hair:  seepile^.}  To  strip  of  hair;  re- 
move the  hair  from. 

The  treatment  [in  tinea  sycosis]  consists  in  shaving 
every  second  or  third  day,  together  with  the  extraction  of 
the  diseased  hairs,  for  which  pi(rpose  a  pair  of  depilating 
forceps  should  be  used.     '  Duhring,  Skin  Diseases. 

depilation  (dep-i-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  depilation 
=  Pr.  depilacio  =  Pg.  depilacSo  =  It.  depila- 
zione,  <  L.  a,si£  *depilatio(,n^),  <  depilare,  deprive 
of  hair:  see  depilate.']  The  act  or  process  of 
removing  hair  from  the  skin  or  from  a  hide ; 
loss  of  hair. 

depilator  (dep'i-la-tor),  n.  An  instrument  for 
pulling  out  hairs. 
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depilatory  (de-pil'a-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  d^- 
pilatoire  =  Sp.  Pg.  ft.  dipilatorio,  <  L.  as  if 
"depilatorius,  <  depilare,  deprive  of  hair:  see 
depilate.'}  I.  a.  Having  the  property  of  remov- 
ing hair  from  the  skin. 

jElian  says  that  they  were  depilatory,  and,  if  macerated 
in  vinegar,  would  take  away  the  beard. 

Chambers's  Cyc,  art.  Urtica  marina. 
n.  re. ;  pi.  depilatories  (-riz).  An  applica- 
tion used  to  remove  hair  without  injuring  the 
texture  of  the  skin;  specifically,  a  cosmetic 
employed  to  remove  superfluous  hairs  from  the 
human  sMn,  as  calx  sulphurata. 
The  etfects  of  the  depilatory  were  soon  seen. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 
depiloust  (dep'i-lus),  a.    [<  L.  depUis,  without 
hair,  <  de-  priv,  +  pilus,  hair.]    without  hair; 
hairless. 

This  animal  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  a  quadruped  corticated 
and  depiloua :  that  is,  without  wool,  fur,  or  hair. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ill.  14. 

deplanate  (dep'la-nat),  a.  [<  LL.  deplanatus, 
pp.  of  deplanare,  make  level,  <  de,  down,  +  pla- 
nare,  level,  <  planus,  le-vel:  Bee  plane.}  Flat- 
tened or  expanded;  made  level:  savae  as  expla- 
nate. 

de  piano  (de  pla'no).  [L.,  from  or  on  a  level, 
i.  e.,  not  on  the  bench:  de,  from;  piano,  abl.  of 
planum,  a  level,  plane,  neut.  of  planus,  level, 
plane :  see  plane,  plain.  The  phrase  de  piano 
or  e  piano  was  used  by  the  Eomans  with  ref- 
erence to  judgments  in  cases  so  evident  that 
the  judgment  could  be  delivered  by  the  pretor 
standing  on  a  level  with  the  suitors,  without 
ascending  the  judgment-seat  for  the  hearing  of 
argument.]  In  law,  by  self-evident  or  mani- 
fest right ;  clearly ;  too  plainly  for  argument. 

deplant  (de-planf),  v.  t.  [=  P.  dipUmter,  <  L. 
deplantare,  take  off  a  shoot  or  twig,  set  in  the 
ground,  <  de,  away,  +  plantare,  plant,  <  planta, 
a  plant :  eeeplant.']  To  remove  plants  from,  as 
a  bed ;  transplant,  as  a  tree.     [Rare.] 

deplantation  (de-plan-ta'shon),  re.  [=  P. 
deplantation ;  as  d^lant  -t-  -dtion.']  The  act 
of  clearing  from  plants,  or  of  transplanting. 
Johnson.     [Bare.] 

deplete  (de-plef),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  depleted, 
ppr.  depleting.  [<  L.  depletus,  pp.  of  deplere, 
empty,  <  <?e-priv.  +^tere,  fill,  related  to  ptereas, 
full,  =  E./mH.-  see  fulU,  plenty,  etc.  Cf.  com- 
plete, replete.]  1.  To  empty,  reduce,  or  ex- 
haust by  drawing  away,  as  the  strength,  vital 
powers,  resources,  etc.:  as,  to  (Jepiete a  country 
of  inhabitants. 

At  no  time  were  the  Bank  cellars  depleted  to  any  alarm- 
ing extent,  Saturday  Rev. 
As  a  depleting  outlet,  therefore,  of  the  river,  thg  bayou 
Manchac  is  utterly  insignificant. 

Gov.  Rep.  on  Mississippi  River,  1861  (ed.  1876),  p.  421. 

2.  In  med.,  to  empty  or  unload,  as  overcharged 
vessels,  by  bloodletting,  purgatives,  or  other 
means. 

To  support  the  vital  energies  by  suitable  means,  and  to 
deplete  the  vascular  system  at  the  same  time. 

Coplaihd,  Diet.  Pract.  Med.,  art.  Apoplexy. 

deplethoric  (de-pleth'o-rik),  a.  [<  de-  priv.  -(- 
plethoric.']  Characterized  by  an  absence  of 
plethora. 

Doubleday  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  .  .  .  the  de- 
•plethoric  state  is  favorable  to  fertility. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  39. 

depletion  (de-ple'shon),  n.  [=  P.  depletion  = 
Sp.  deplecion,  <  L.  as  if  "depletioin-),  <  deplere, 
pp.  depletus,  em-ptj :  see  deplete.']  1.  The  act 
of  emptying,  reducing,  or  exhausting:  as,  the 
depletion  of  the  national  resources.  Specifically 
— 3.  In  med.,  the  act  of  relieving  congestion 
or  plethora  by  any  remedial  means,  as  blood- 
letting, purging,  sweating,  vomiting,  etc. ;  also, 
any  general  reduction  of  fullness,  as  by  absti- 
nence. 

Abstinence  and  a  slender  diet  attenuates,  because  deple- 
tion of  the  vessels  gives  room  to  the  fluid  to  expand  itself. 

Arbuthnot. 

depletive  (de-ple'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  dipUtif; 
as  depute  +'  -i/oe.]  I.  a.  Tending  to  deplete ; 
producing  depletion. 

Depletive  treatment  is  contraindicated. 

Wardrop,  Bleeding. 

n.  n.  That  which  depletes;  specifically,  any 

medical  agent  of  depletion. 

She  had  been  exhausted  by  depletives. 

Wardrop,  Bleeding. 

depletory  (de-ple'to-ri1,  a.     [<  depleU  +  -ory.] 

Tending  to  deplete ;  depletive. 
deplication  (dep-li-ka'shon),  n.     [<  ML.  as  if 

*deplicatio(n-),  <  depUcare,  unfold,  <  L.  de-  priv. 


deplorer 

+  plicare,t6\A:  see  plait.    Ci.  deploy.]    An  un- 
folding, untwisting,  or  unplaiting.     Bailey. 
deplorability  (df-plor-a-bU'i-ti),  «.     [<  deplor- 
ahle:  see -bility.]    Deplorableness.     [Kare.] 

Specious  arguments  of  the  deplorability  of  war  in  gen- 
eral. Tirms  (London),  Jan.  18,  1866. 

deplorable  (de-pl6r'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  deplorable 
=  Sp.  deplorahle  =  Pg.  deploravel  =  It.  deplora- 
bile,  <  L.  as  if  *deplorahilis,  <  deplorare,  deplore : 
see  deplore.]  1 .  That  may  or  must  be  deplored 
or  lamented ;  lamentable ;  that  demands  or 
causes  lamentation;  hence,  sad;  calamitous; 
grievous;  miserable;  wretched:  as,  a  deplorable 
calamity. 

This  was  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the  king  was 
reduced.  Lord  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  state  even 
of  the  ablest  men,  who  at  that  time  depended  for  subsis- 
tence on  their  writings.       Macaulay,  Boswell's  Johnson. 

2.  Pitiable ;  contemptible :  as,  deplorable  non- 
sense; deplorable  stupidity. =S3m.  1.  Distressing, 
dismal,  mournful,  melancholy,  regrettable. 
deplorableness  (df-pl6r'a-bl-nes),  re.  The  state 
of  being  deplorable ;  misery;  wretchedness;  a 
miserable  state. 
To  discern  the  sadness  and  deplorablen^ess  of  this  estate 
Bammond,  Works,  IV.  636 

deplorably  (de-pl6r'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  be  deplorei;  laniientably ;  miserably:  as. 
manners  are  deplorably  corrupt. 

Metaphysicians  consider  it  deplorably  superficial  to  ac 
cept  the  appearance  of  things  for  realities. 

6.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  IL  395 

deploratet  (de-pl6'rat),  a.  [<  L.  deploratus,  pp- 
of  deplorare,  deplore :  see  d^lore.]  Lament- 
able; hopeless. 

The  case  is  then  most  deplorate  when  reward  goes  over 
to  the  wrong  side.  Sir  R.  L'£!strangc. 

deplorationt  (dep-lo-ra'shon),  re.  [=  F.  diplora- 
tion  =  Pg.  deplora'gSo  =  It.  deplorazione,  <  L. 
deploratio(n-),<.  deplorare,  deplore :  see  deplore.] 
The  act  of  lamenting ;  a  lamentation. 

He  will  leavetothoseher  beneficiaries  the  farther  search 
of  this  argument  and  deploration  of  her  fortune. 

Speed,  Henry  VII.,  IX  xx.  §  16. 

deplore  (de-pl6r'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deplored, 
ppr.  deploring.  [=  OP.  depleurer,  deplomrer, 
P.  dSplorer  =  Sp.  Pg.  deplorar  =  It.  deplorare, 
<  L.  deplorare,  lament  over,  bewail,  t  de-  + 
plorare,  wail,  weep  aloud;  origin  uncertain. 
Cf.  implore.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lament;  bewail; 
mourn ;  feel  or  express  deep  and  poignant  grief 
for  or  in  regard  to. 

But  if  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  sufferings,  Palamon  yet  suft'ers  more. 

Dryden,  Pal,  and  Arc,  1.  442. 
I  leam'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplor'd  thee,  ne'er  forgot, 

Cowper,  My  Mother's  Picture. 

I  have  no  dreams  of  a  golden  age ;  there  will  always  be 

more  than  enough  to  deplore,  more  than  enough  to  mend. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right. 

2t.  To  despair  of;  regard  or  give  up  as  des- 
perate. 

The  physicians  do  make  a  kind  of  scruple  and  religion 
to  stay  with  the  patient  after  the  disease  is  deplored. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iL 
In  short,  he  is  an  animal  of  a  most  deplored  understand- 
ing, without  reading  and  conversation. 

Dryden,  Pref,  to  Notes  on  Empress  of  Morocco. 
A  true  Poetick  State  we  had  deplor'd. 

Congreve,  To  Lord  Halifax. 

3t.  To  teU  of  sympathetically. 

Never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

Shah.,  T.  N.,  iiL  L 
=Syn.  1.  To  bemoan,  grieve  for,  sorrow  over. 

II.  intrans.  To  utter  lamentations ;  lament ; 
moan.     [Rare.] 

All  Nature  mourns  ;  the  Floods  and  Rocks  deplore. 

Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 
'Twas  when  the  sea  was  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring. 
All  ou  a  rock  reclined. 

Gay,  The  What  d'ye  Call 't,  ii,  8. 

deploredlyt  (de-pl6r'ed-li),  adv.    In  a  deplored 
way;  lamentafty.    Jer.  Taylor. 
deplorednesst  (df-plor'ed-nes),  re.    The  state 
of  being  deplored ;  deplorableness. 

But  for  thee,  0  blessed  Jesu,  so  ardent  was  thy  love  to 
us  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  our  extreme  misery  to 
abate  it ;  yea,  so  as  that  the  deplorednes  of  our  condition 
did  but  highten  that  holy  flame, 

Bp.  Hall,  A  Pathetical  Meditation,  §  2. 

deplorer  (de-plor'er),  re.  One  who  deplores  or 
deeply  laments  ;  a  deep  mourner. 

Not  to  be  a  mere  spectator,  or  a  lazy  deplorer  of  the 
danger.  Considerations  about  Reason  and  Religion 

[(1676),  Pref,,  p.  v'ii. 
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deploy  (de-ploi'),  I'-  [<  F.  deploi/er,  unroll,  un- 
fold, <  of',  desploycr,  earlier  despleier,  displeier, 
>  ME.  displayen,  E.  display,  whieli  is  thus  a 
doublet  of  deploy :  see  display,  and  of.  depU- 
cation.'\  I.  tram.  Milit.,  to  expand;  display; 
extend  in  a  line  of  small  depth,  as  a  division  or 
a  battalion  which  has  been  previously  formed 
in  one  or  more  columns. 

Carr's  division  was  deployed  on  our  right,  Lawler's  bri- 
gade forming  his  extreme  right  and  reaching  through 
these  woods  to  the  river  above. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  llemoirs,  I.  524. 

II.  intrans.  Mi7(7.,  toopenout;  extend;  move 
so  as  to  form  a  more  extended  front  or  line :  as, 
the  regiment  deployed  to  the  right. 

A  column  is  said  to  deploy  when  it  makes  a  flanlc  march 
or  unfolds  itself,  so  as  to  display  its  front.  Sullivan. 

deploy  (de-ploi'),  -n.  [<  deploy,  v.']  Milit.,' the 
expansion  or  opening  out  of  a  body  of  troops 
previously  compacted  into  a  column,  so  as  to 
present  a  more  extended  front. 

deployment  (df-ploi'ment),  «.  [<  P.  deploie- 
■nient,  <  d6ployer',  deploy:  see  deploy  and  -ment.'] 
The  act  of  deploying. 

deplumate  (de-plo'mat),  a.  [<  ML.  deplumatus, 
pp.  of  deplumare,  pluck  of  feathers:  see  de- 
plume.'] In  ornith.,  bare  or  stripped  of  fea- 
thers ;  denudated. 

deplumation  (de-plo-ma'shgn),  n.  [<  ML.  *de- 
phimatio{n-),  <  deplumare,  pluck  of  feathers : 
see  deplume.]  1.  In  ornith.,  the  stripping  or 
falling  off  of  plumes  or  feathers ;  molting. 

The  violence  of  her  moulting,  or  deplumation. 

Stillingjieet,  Origines  Sacrse,  iii.  3. 

3.  In  pathol.,  an  affection  of  the  eyelids  in 
which  the  eyelashes  drop  out. 
deplume  (de-plom'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
plumed, ppr.  depluming.  [<  ME.  deplumen  =  F. 
d4plumer  =  Sp.  Pg.  desplumar  =  It.  spiumare, 
<  ML.  deplumare,  pluck  of  feathers,  <  L.  de, 
off,  +  plumare,  cover  with  feathers,  <  pluma,  a 
feather,  plume :  see  p tone.]  To  strip  or  pluck 
the  feathers  from ;  deprive  of  plumage ;  pluck. 

And  twies  a  yere  deplumed  may  thai  [geese]  be. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.S.),  p.  26. 

Foi'tune  and  Time  fettered  at  their  feet  with  adaman- 
tine chains,  their  wings  deplumed  for  starting  from  them. 
B.  Jonson,  Love's  Welcome  at  Bolsover. 

depolarization  (de-p6"la-ri-za's]ion),  n.  [= 
F.  dipolarisation  =  It.  depolarizzasioiie;  as  de- 
polarize +  -ation.]  The  act  of  depriving  of 
f'Olarity  or  removing  the  effects  of  polarization, 
peciflcally  —  (a)  In  optics,  the  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  plane  of  polarization,  as  by  a  section  of  a  crystal,  so 
that  the  polarized  ray  before  arrested  can  pass  through  the 
analyzer,  (b)  In  elect.,  the  removal  of  the  polarizing  film 
of  gas  from  the  negative  plate  of  a  voltaic  cell,  (c)  In 
mag}ietism,  the  destruction  of  magnetic  polarity  in  a  mass 
of  iron  or  steel.  See  polarization.  Also  spelled  depolari- 
sation. 

depolarize  (de-p6'la-riz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
depolarized,  ppr.  depolarizing.  [=  F.  depola- 
riser  =  It.  depolarizzare ;  as  de-  priv.  -i-  polar- 
ize.] To  deprive  of  polarity;  remove  the  ef- 
fects of  polarity  from,  (a)  in  optics,  to  cause  to  re- 
appear, as  a  polarized  ray  before  arrested  by  the  analyzer. 
(/>)  To  destroy  that  polarity  in  (metallic  electrodes  im- 
mersed in  an  electrolytic  substance,  or  the  metal  plates 
of  a  battery)  which  results  from  the  passage  of  a  current, 
and  opposes  and  weakens  the  current  to  which  it  is  due. 
(c)  To  deprive  of  magnetic  polarity.  Also  spelled  depo- 
larise. 

depolarizer  (de-p6'la-ri-zer),  n.  That  which 
depolarizes ;  specifically,  in  elect.,  a  substance 
used  in  a  battery-cell  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting polarization.  Depolarizers  usually  act  by 
entering  into  combination  with  the  gases  liberated,  and 
thus  preventing  their  accumulating  on  the  battery-plates 
and  giving  rise  to  polarization.    Also  spelled  depolariser. 

depolish  (de-pol'ish),  v.  t.  [<  de-  priv.  -1-  pol- 
ish, after  F.  d^polir  =  Pg.  depolir,  depolish.] 
To  destroy  the  polish  of;  remove  the  glaze 
from;  dull. 

The  surface  should  now  appear  somewhat  depolished. 

Ure,  Diet.,  II.  639. 

depolishing  (de-pol'ish-ing),  n.  The  process 
ot  removing  polish  or  glaze;  specifically,  in 
ceram.,  a  process  whereby  the  glaze  on  ware  is 
removed.  Ware  with  the  resulting  dull  surface 
is  called  ivory  porcelain.  It  corresponds  to  the 
deglazing  of  glass. 

depone  (de-p6n'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deponed, 
ppr.  deponing.  [=  Sp.  deponer  =  Pg.  depor  = 
It.  deporre,  diporre  —  D.  deponeren  =  G.  depo- 
niren  =  Dan.  deponere=  8w.  deponera,  <  L.  de- 
ponere,  pp.  depositns,  lay  down  or  aside,  give 
in  charge,  intrust,  JIL.  also  testify,  <  de,  down, 
away,  -I-  ponere,  lay,  place:  see  ponent  and 
pose"^,  and  cf.  depose,  deposit,  etc.]  I.f  trans. 
1.  To  lay  down;  deposit. 
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\^niat  basins,  most  capacious  of  their  kind, 

Enclose  her,  while  the  obedient  element 

Lifts  or  depones  its  burthen.  Southey. 

2t.  To  lay  down  as  a  pledge ;  wager. 
On  this  I  would  depone 
As  much  as  any  cause  I've  known. 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

3.  To  testify;  state  in  a  deposition. 

Farther  Sprot  deponeth,  that  he  entered  himself  there- 
after in  conference  with  Bour. 

State  Trials,  George  Sprot,  an.  1606. 

II.  intrans.  Tn  Scots  ajid  old  Eng,  law,  to  give 
testimony;  bear  witness;  depose. 
deponent  (de-p6'nent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  depo- 
nen(t-)s,  ppr.'  of  deponere,  lay  aside  (LL.  depo- 
nen{t-)s,  adj.,  also  as  a  noun  (sc.  verbum),  a 
verb  that '  lays  aside '  its  proper  passive  sense : 
tr.  Gv.  airoBsTiKog:  see  apothesis),  ML.  also  tes- 
tify: see  depone.]  I.  a.  Laying  down Depo- 
nent verb,  in  Latin  gram.,  a  verb  which  has  a  passive 
form  with  an  active  signification,  as  loqui,  to  speak :  so 
called  because  such  verbs  were  regarded  as  having  laid 
down  or  dispensed  with  an  active  form  and  a  passive 
sense. 

II.  n.  1.  In  Latin  gram.,  a  de'ponent'vevh. — 
2.  One  who  deposes  or  makes  a  deposition, 
especially  under  oath ;  one  who  makes  an  affi- 
da'vit;  one  who  gives  written  testimony  to  be 
used  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  for 
any  other  purpose.     Abbre'viated  dpi. 

He  observed  how  the  testimony  of  the  other  deponents 
confirmed  that  of  Houseman.  Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  vi.  5. 

depopulacyt  (de-pop 'ii-la-si),  re.  [<  depopulate : 
see  -acy.]     Depopulation. 

Mars  answered  :  0  Jove,  neither  she  nor  I, 
With  both  our  aids,  can  keep  depopulacy 
From  off  the  frogs. 

Chapman,  tr.  of  Homer's  Batrachomyomachia. 

depopularize  (de-pop'u-la-riz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  depopularized,  ppr.  depopularizing.  [=  F. 
depopulariser  =  Pg.  depopularizar;  as  de-  priv. 
+  popularize.]  To  render  unpopular.  West- 
minster Mev.     [Bare.] 

depopulate  (de-pop'u-lat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
depopulated,  ppr.  depopulating.  [<  L.  depopu- 
latvs,  pp.  of  depopulari,  ML.  also  depopulare  (> 
It.  depopulare  =  Sp.  *depopular,  despoblar  = 
Pg.  depopular  =  Pr.  depopular  =  OF.  depopuler, 
deppopuler,  despopuler,  also  depeupler,  dejyopler, 
despeupler,  P.  dipeupler,  >  E.  depeople,  dispeo- 
ple), lay  waste,  ravage,  plunder,  ML.  also  de- 
prive of  people,  dispeople,  <  de-  +  populari, 
lay  waste,  ravage,  plunder,  destroy,  a  word 
usually  derived  from  populus,  people,  and  ex- 
plained as  "prop,  to  spread  or  pour  out  in  a 
multitude  over  a  region,"  or  "to  fill  with  (hos- 
tile) people,"  or  otherwise,  in  the  comp.  de- 
populari, ML.  depopulare,  with  de-  priv.,  'de- 
prive of  people  or  inhabitants,'  this  sense  be- 
ing involved  in  the  Bom.  and  E.  words  (ef.  also 
depeople  and  dispeople).  But  the  uses  of  the  L. 
populari  throw  doubt  on  the  assumed  original 
connection  with  populus,  people,  and  the  word 
is  by  some  regarded  as  a  kind  of  freq.  of  spoli- 
are,  spoil,  despoil,  plunder,  being  in  this  view 
reduplicated  (.*spo-,  *spol-)  from  the  base  *spol- 
of  spolium,  spoil :  see  spoil.]  I.  trans.  To  de- 
prive of  inhabitants,  wholly  or  in  part,  whether 
by  death  or  by  expulsion;  dispeople;  reduce 
the  population  of. 

Many  towns  and  villages  upon  the  sea  coasts  are,  of  late 

years,  wonderfully  decayed^  and  some  wonderfully  de^opu- 

lated.  Privy  Council  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  SOI). 

Grim  death,  in  different  shapes. 

Depopulates  the  nations  ;  thousands  fall 

His  victims.  Philips. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  dispeopled.  [Rare 
or  obsolete.] 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  whether 
the  country  be  depopulating  or  not. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  Ded. 

depopulate  (de-pop 'ii-lat),  a.     [<  L.  depopula- 
tus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]'  Depopulated.  [Bare.] 
When  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  before  it  Hew, 
O'er  thine  isles  depopulate. 
Shelley,  Written  among  the  Euganean  Hills. 

depopulation (de-pop-ii-la'shon),  n.  [=  P.  d^o- 
pidation  =  Sp.  depoputacion  =  Pg.  depopulagao 
=  It.  depopulazione,  <  L.  depopulatio(n-),  a  lay- 
ing waste,  plundering,  <  depopulari,  lay  waste : 
see  depopulate,  v.]  The  act  of  depopulating,  or 
the  state  of  being  depopulated ;  reduction  of 
population ;  destruction  or  expulsion  of  inhab- 
itants. 

It  [Milan]  hath  suffered  many  devastations  and  depopu- 
lations. Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  130. 
The  only  remedy  and  amends  against  the  depopulation 
and  thinnesse  of  a  Land  within,  is  the  borrow'd  strength 
.  of  firrae  alliance  from  without. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng,,  ii. 


depose 

depopulator  (de-pop'u-la-tor),  ».     [=  p.  fli^o- 

£ulateur=  Sp.  depopulador  =  l\,.  depopulatore  < 
.  depopulator,  a  plunderer,  marauder,  <  depo- 
pulari, plunder:  see  depopulate.]  One  who  de- 
populates. 

Our  puny  depopulators  allege  for  their  doings  the  king's 
and  country's  good.  Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  237. 

deport  (de-porf),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  deporter,  bear 
suffer,  banish,  refl.  cease,  desist,  forbear,  P.  de- 
porter  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  deportar  =  It.  diportare  = 
D.  deporteren  =  Gr.  deportiren  =  Dan.  deportere 
=  Sw.  deportera,  <  L.  deportare,  carry  away,  get, 
acquire,  carry  off,  banish,  ML.  also  bear,  suffer, 
favor,  forbear,  <  de,  away,  +  portare,  carry': 
see  po7-t'i,  and  ef.  apport,  comport,  export,  im- 
port, report,  transport,  and  see  esp.  disport.] 

1.  To  transport  or  carry  off;  carry  away,  or 
from  one  country  to  another;  specifically,  to 
transport  forcibly,  as  to  a  penal  colony  or  a 
place  of  exile. 

The  only  sure  way  of  bringing  about  a  healthy  relation 
between  the  two  countries  [England  and  America]'is  for 
Englishmen  to  clear  their  minds  of  the  notion  that  we  are 
always  to  be  treated  as  a  kind  of  inferior  and  deported 
Englishman  whose  nature  they  perfectly  understand. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  81. 

2.  To  carry;  demean;  behave:  with  a  reflexive 
pronoun. 

Let  an  ambassador  deport  himseltf  in  the  most  graceful 
manner  before  a  prince.  Pope. 

How  do  the  Christians  here  deport  them,  keep 
Their  robes  of  white  unsjiotted  by  the  world? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  212. 

deportt  (de-porf),  n.  [<  OP.  deport,  depport, 
m.,  deporte,  f.,  deportment:  from  the  verb.] 
Deportment;  mien. 

But  Delia's  self 
In  gait  surpass'd,  and  goddess-like  deport. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  389. 

deportation  (de-p6r-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  depor- 
tation =  Sp.  deportacion  =  Pg.  deporta^ao  =  It. 
deportazione  =  D.  deportatie  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  de- 
portation, <  L.  deportatio{n-),  a  carrying  away, 
<  deportare,  carry  away:  see  deport.]  A  car- 
rying away;  a  removing  from  one  country  to 
another,  or  to  a  distant  place ;  transportation ; 
specifically,  forcible  transportation,  especially 
to  a  penal  colony. 

■  The  wings  seemed  to  be  like  the  wings  of  a  stork;  an- 
other expression  of  that  sudden  transmigi'ation  and  de- 
portation.        D.  Stokes,  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  p.  497. 

In  their  [the  Jews']  deportations,  they  had  often  the 
favour  of  their  conquerors. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  III.  v. 

Emancipation  [of  the  slaves],  even  without  deportation, 
would  probably  enhance  the  wages  of  white  labor. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  325. 

deportatort  (de'p6r-ta-tor),  n.  [L.  as  if  *depor- 
tator,  <  deportare,  deport :  see  deport.]  One  who 
deports  or  transports.    Davies. 

This  island  of  ours,  within  these  late  days,  hath  bred  a 
great  number  of  these  field-briers,  .  .  .  oppressors,  en- 
closers,  depopulators,  deportators,  depravators. 

Rev.  T  Adams,  Works,  II.  481. 

deportment  (de-p6rt'ment),  n.  [(.OF .  deporte- 
ment,  F.  deporiement  ='it.  diporiamento,  <  ML. 
as  if  *deportamentum,  <  L.  deportare,  deport: 
see  deport.]  Carriage  or  bearing  in  intereom'se ; 
manner  of  acting  toward  or  before  others ;  be- 
havior; demeanor;  conduct;  management. 

What's  a  fine  person,  or  a  beauteous  face. 
Unless  deportment  gives  them  decent  grace? 

Churchill,  The  Rosciad. 

This  produced  such  a  change  in  his  whole  deportment, 
that  his  neighbours  took  him  to  be  a  new  man,  and  were 
amazed  at  his  conversion  from  prodigious  profaneness  to 
a  moral  and  religious  life.  Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  16. 

At  these  primitive  tea-parties  the  utmost  propriety  and 
dignity  of  deportment  prevailed. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  170. 

=  Syn.  Carriage,  Conduct,  etc.    See  behavior. 
deporturet  (df-por'tur),  m.     [<  deport  -t-  -ure.] 

Deportment.  ' Speed" 
deposable  (de-po'za-bl),  a.     [=  F.  deposable; 

as  depose  +  -able.]  "  Capable  of  being  deposed 

or  deprived  of  office. 
deposalt  (de-p6'zal),  re.    [<  depose  +  -al]   The 

act  of  deposing  or  divesting  of  office. 
The  short  interval  between  the  deposal  and  death  of 

princes  is  become  proverbial.    Fox,  Hist.  James  II.,  p.  14. 


depose  (de-p6z'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  &i  . 
ppr.  deposing.  [<  ME.  deposen,  lay  aside,  de- 
prive of  office,  also  intrust,  <  OP.  deimer,  P. 
deposer  (=  OSp.  deposar),  lay  do-wn,  deposit, 
testify,  with  senses  of  L.  deponere,  pp.  deposi- 
tus,  lay  down,  etc.  (see  depone),  but  in  form 
confused  with  OP.  poser,  Mh.  pausare,  place; 
so  with  the  other  compounds,  appose,  compose, 
expose,  impose,  propose,  repose,  suppose,  trans- 


depose 

pose :  see  pose^.J  I.  trans.  1 .  To  lay  down ;  let 
fall;  deposit.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Take  leves  green  ynough  ot  Citur  tree,  .  .  . 
And  into  must  that  yit  not  lervent  be 
Depose,  and  close  or  faste  it  closed  se. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  203. 
I  pray  thee  depose 
Some  small  piece  ol  silver ;  it  shall  be  no  loss. 

B.  Jonson,  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 
The  long-enduring  ferns  in  time  will  all 
Die  and  depose  their  dust  upon  the  wall. 
„    ,  . ,  Crabbe,  Works,  II.  24. 

3t.  To  lay  aside. 

God  hath  deposed  his  wrath  towai'ds  all  mankind. 
_  .  Barrow. 

3t.  To  remove;  eject;  evict. 

We  have  summoned  you  hither,  to  dispossess  you  of 
those  places  and  to  depose  you  from  those  rooms,  whereof 
indeed  by  virtue  of  our  own  grant,  yet  against  reason 
you  are  possessed.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  81. 

4.  To  remove  from  office,  especially  from  roy- 
alty, or  from  lilgh  executive,  ecclesiastical,  or 
judicial  office;  dethrone;  divest  of  office:  as, 
to  depose  a  king  or  a  bishop. 

Thus  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  x..  To  Congreve. 

The  Jews  well  know  their  power :  ere  Saul  they  chose 

God  was  their  king,  and  God  they  durst  depose.  ' 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  1.  418. 

They  had  deposed  one  tyrant,  only  to  make  room  for  a 

thousand.  J.  Adams,  Works,  V.  40. 

5t.  To  take  away;  strip  off  (from  one);  divest 
(one  of). 

You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefs ;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

Shak,  Kich.  II.,  iv.  1. 

Your  title  speaks  you  nearest  heaven,  and  points 

You  out  a  glorious  reign  among  the  angels ; 

Do  not  depose  yourself  of  one,  and  be 

Ot  the  other  disinherited.    Shirley,  The  Traitor,  iii.  3. 

6.  To  testify  to ;  attest. 
To  depose  the  yearly  rent  or  valuation  ol  lands.  Bacon. 
I  am  ready  to  depose,  when  I  shall  be  lawfully  called, 

that  no  European  did  ever  visit  those  countries  before 
me.  Svii/t,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  12. 

7.  To  examine  on  oath;  take  the  deposition 

Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  bear  witness. 
A  man  might  reason  with  us  all  day  long,  without  per- 
suading us  that  we  slept  through  the  day,  or  that  we  re- 
turned from  a  long  journey,  when  our  memory  deposes 
otherwise,         J.  H.  Neioman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  191. 

Specifically — S.  To  give  testimony  on  oath; 
especially,  to  give  testimony  which  is  embodied 
in  writing  in  a  deposition  or  an  affidavit;  give 
answers  to  interrogatories  intended  as  evidence 
in  a  court :  as,-  he  deposed  to  the  following  facts ; 
the  witness  deposes  and  says  that,  etc. 
'Twas  he  that  made  you  to  depose.  Shak.,  BHen.  VI.,  i.  2. 

deposer  (de-po'zer),  n.  1.  One  who  deposes 
or  degrades  from  office. —  2.  A  deponent;  a 
witness. 

deposit  (de-poz'it),  v.  [Formerly  deposite;  < 
OF.  deposiier  =  Sp.  Pg.  depositar  =  It.  deposi- 
tare,  dipositare,  <  ML.  depositare,  deposit,  freq. 
of  deponere,  pp.  depositus,  lay  aside,  deposit: 
see  depone  and  depose,  and  cf.  deposit,  ».]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  lay  down;  place;  put:  as,  a  croc- 
odile deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand;  soil  de- 
posited by  a  river. 

On  both  sides  of  these  apartments  [catacombs]  are  three 
stories  of  holes,  big  enough  to  deposite  the  bodies  in. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  Bast,  I.  9. 

2.  To  lay  away ;  lay  in  a  place  for  preservation 
or  safe-keeping;  store:  as,  to  deposit  goods  in 
a  warehouse. 

Here  might  be  the  temple  of  Diana,  a  place  of  security, 
where  Hannibal  deposited  his  vases  of  lead,  as  if  they  were 
full  of  money,  and  left  carelessly  in  his  house  some  brass 
statues,  which  he  filled  with  his  gold. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  2B3. 

Stow  tells  us  that,  in  his  memory,  great  part  of  Leaden 
Hall  was  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  painting  and  de- 
positing the  pageants  for  the  use  of  the  city. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  26. 

3.  To  place  for  care  or  custody ;  lodge  in  trust ; 
place :  as,  to  deposit  money  in  a  bank ;  to  de- 
i)o«Ji  bonds  or  goods  with  a  creditor  as  security. 

The  people  with  whom  God  thought  fit  to  deposit  these 
things  (or  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

Clarke,  Works,  II.  clxiii. 

4t.  To  lay  or  set  aside ;  get  rid  of. 

If  what  is  written  prove  usef  uU  to  you,  to  the  depositing 
that  which  I  cannot  but  deem  an  errour. 

Hammond,  Works,  I.  704. 

It  has  been  often  alleged,  that  the  passions  can  never 
be  wholly  deposited.  Goldsmith,  Taste. 
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depositor 

The  Liverpool  house  was  the  authorized  depositary  of 
Confederate  funds  in  Europe. 

J.  R.  Soley,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  182. 


II.  intrans.  To  settle  or  be  formed  by  deposi- 
tion ;  descend  and  rest  or  become  attached, 
w  Ji'il'/^*,!!?  ^'"^.'^of  the  Cordilleras  were  depositing,  there 
where  nnwJ,'*'*-''™", '?  ''^'^  '^"tude  of  NortherS  Chile, 
^n„1f»r^,?  /"  1^  n-reclaimably  desert,  supported  large 
coniferous  forests.  Darvrin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  409. 
ti^^^f "  "°  ™°f  11  silver  deposits  on  the  copper,  the  opera- 
aZZ^^^a-        ,:.  ""^  ■"""''*'*■  '''  '"■•■  P-  '''•     l^ept  by  him  for  the  bailor  without  recompense. 

yFv  Jli:^%''^J'^^\'^-     t^o™erly  deposite  (in  depositatet  (de-poz'i-tat),  a.     [<  ML.  deposita- 
ME  depost,  <  OF.  depost,  F.  d^pot,  >  E.  depot) ;    te,  pp. :  see  deposit,  i..]    Deposited. 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  deposito,  <  L.  devositum  (ML.        /       „   •       ■  *■ 
R^nn  rlpnn^ft,m\    n  +1,'        i    -j       '»'>i'i'"''t"'"'   <xvijj.         A  marble  niscription 

trust   neut"*'  5--^™?  ^^^^^^  °^  ^''*'®°--  ^^     depositate  within. 


The  first  apostles  alone  were  the  depositaries  of  the  pure 
and  perfect  evangel. 

Stm«(itirKe,.  Fortnightly  Key.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  170. 

2.  In  law,  a  bailee  of  personal  property,  to  be 


.  .  .  signifying  that  his  corpse  is 
,       V}-    ,  . '^  --  0-- —  —     «.^j[xv/o<-^u'^c-  ..../ii.i,.  Woodrow  Correspondence,  III.  86. 

aside:  see'he vt^f  T.'  T^V^hlfhT/ISd^?  depositation  (de-poz  i  t.'shon),  ».     [<  ML. 
■       ^  as  if  *depositatio{n-),  <  depositare,  deposit:  see 

deposit,  v.]  In  Scots  law,  a  contract  by  which 
something  belonging  to  one  person  is  intrusted 
to  the  gratuitous  custody  of  another  (called  the 
depositary),  to  be  redelivered  on  demand,  a 
proper  depositation  is  one  where  a  special  subject  is  de- 
posited, to  be  restored  without  alteration.  Au  improper 
depositation  is  one  where  money  or  other  fungibles  are  de- 
posited, to  be  returned  in  kind.  Also  deposit. 
depositing-dock  (df-poz'i-ting-dok),  n.  See 
docKi. 


thrown  down;  matter  laid  down  or  lodged  in 
a  place,  or  settled  by  subsidence  or  precipita- 
tion, as  from  a  fluid  medium. 

,    .  ,    ,        .  Throws  the  golden  sands, 

A  rich  deposit,  on  the  border  lands. 

Cowper,  Charity. 
Meanwhile  the  hours  were  each  leaving  their  little  de- 
posit, and  gradually  forming  the  final  reason  for  inaction 
—namely,  that  action  was  too  late. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  378. 

Speciflcally— (a)  In  r7eo;., any  mass  of  material  which  has  j„ j*,.^ ,,       -.-,,,  r.f  r^-n,    ji 

been  thrown  down  from,  or  moved  and  gathered  together  deposition  (dep-0-zlsh'on),  n.     [<  OF.  fleposj- 


by,  water,  or  which  has  been  separated  from  a' solution 
by  chemical  agencies.  Irregularity  of  form  is  rather  a 
characteristic  of  a  deposit ;  if  the  material  be  evenly  and 
uniformly  distributed,  it  would  more  generally  be  termed 
a  bed  or  layer.  The  products  of  volcanic  agencies  are 
rarely  designated  by  the  term  deposit. 

The  most  characteristic  distinction  between  the  lacus- 
trine and  marine  deltas  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  or- 
ganic remains  which  become  imbedded  in  their  deposits. 

Lyell. 
(6)  In  mining,  the  most  general  term  for  an  accumulation, 
or  occurrence,"  of  ore,  of  whatever  foi-m  or  nature  it  may 
be;  but  the  word  ore  is  generally  added.  (See  ore-deposit.) 
By  some  authors  the  term  deposit  is  used  as  meaning  a  mode 
of  occurrence  of  ore  supposed  to  be  less  permanent  in  its 
character  than  a  true  vein.  Thus,  flat  masses  or  sheets 
would  often  be  called  deposits,  especially  if  not  exhibit- 
ing any  of  the  special  characters  of  true  or  fissure  veins. 
(See  vein.)  (a)  The  metallic  coating  precipitated  by  gal- 
vanic action  from  a  chemical  solution  upon  a  ground  or 
base,  as  the  film  of  gold  or  silver  on  plated  articles,  or  of 
copper  on  copper-faced  type,  or  the  copper  shell  of  an 
'electrotype  plate. 

2.  Anything  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another; 
something  given  into  custody  for  safe-keeping; 
specifically,  money  lodged  in  a  bank  for  safety 
or  convenience. 

It  seems  your  church  is  not  so  faithful  a  guardian  of  her 
deposit  as  her  dear  friends  .  .  .  would  make  us  believe. 
Hammond,  Works,  II.  i.  677. 

I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  the  arrangement  is  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  at  haphazard,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
must  have  been  a  meaning  in  the  prominence  given  to 
Deposits  in  the  Roman  and  Hindu  law,  and  in  the  promi- 
nence assigned  to  Thefts  in  the  law  both  of  the  Romans 
and  of  the  Salian  Franks. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  383, 

3.  A  place  where  things  are  deposited ;  a  de- 
pository. [Eare.]  — 4.  The  state  or  fact  of  be- 
ing deposited  or  stored  in  the  eare  of  another ; 
storage :  as,  to  have  money  on  deposit  in  a  bank ; 
sate  deposit. —  5.  A  pledge;  a  pawn;  something 
given  as  security.  Specifically — 6.  In  lata: 
(a,)  A  sum  of  money  which  one  puts  into  the 
hands  of  another  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of 
some  agreement,  or  as  a  part  payment  in  ad- 
vance. (6)  A  naked  bailment  of  personal  prop- 
erty, to  be  kept  for  the  bailor  without  recom- 
pense, and  to  be  returned  when  he  shall  require 
it.  (c)  In  Scots  law,  same  as  depositation. — 7t. 
Deposition. 

I  desire  that  this  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  full  and 
finished  character,  but  my  solemn  deposit  of  the  truth,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Chesterfield,  Miscellanies. 

Certificate  of  deposit.  See  ccr(i^ca«e.— Contact  de- 
posit. See  conteci.— Coralline  deposits,  in  geol.,  a 
term  applied  to  those  recent  or  alluvial  strata  which  con- 
sist of  the  marine  banks,  shoals,  and  islands  entirely  com- 
posed of  coral,  and  thence  extended  to  the  lower  Pliocene 
deposits  of  Suffolk,  England,  the  white  or  coralline  crag. 
— Melanio  deposit.  See  melanic.—  Special  deposit,  a 
deposit  in  a  bank  which  the  bank  is  not  entitled  to  use, 
but  must  keep  specifically  to  be  returned. 
depositary  (df-poz'i-ta-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
depositaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  depositario,  <  LL.  de- 
positariits,  only  as  a  noun,  one  who  receives  a 
trust,  <  L.  depositum,  a  trust,  deposit :  see  de- 
posit, n.^  I.  a.  Of  deposit;  receiving  deposits: 
said  of  banks. 

No  loss  has  resulted  in  this  class  of  deposits  for  the  past 
eighteen  years,  although  a  number  of  failures  have  taken 
place  among  the  depositary  banks. 

Rep.  of  See.  of  Treasury,  1886,  p.  88. 

II.  n.;  pi.  depositaries  (-riz).  1.  A  person 
with  whom  anything  is  left  or  lodged  in  trust ; 
one  to  whom  a  thing  is  committed  for  safe- 
keeping, or  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner;  a  trustee;  a  guardian.    Also  depository. 

For  a  hundred  years  they  [the  Puritans]  were  the  sole 
depositaries  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  In  England. 

a.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  47. 


tion,  F.  deposition  =  Sp.  deposicion  =  Pg.  deposi- 
^So  =  It.  deposizione,  <  LL.  depositio(n-),  a  lay- 
ing down,  <  L.  deponere,  pp.  depositus,  lay  down, 
deposit:  see  deposit,  depose,  depone.']  1.  The 
act  of  depositing ;  a  laying  down ;  lodgment  or 
precipitation :  as,  the  deposition  of  stones  by  a 
moving  glacier,  or  of  sediment  by  a  river ;  the 
deposition  of  a  metallic  coating  by  galvanism. 

A  benefactress  to  the  convent,  happening  to  die,  was 
desirous  of  being  buried  in  the  cloister.  .  .  .  The  society 
considered  the  deposition  of  their  benefactress  among 
them  as  a  very  great  honour. 

Goldsmith,  Oyrillo  Padovano. 

The  sediment  brought  down  from  the  land  would  only 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  coral  in  the  line  of  its  deposi- 
tion. Darwin,  Coral  Reefs,  p.  89. 

The  deposition  ot  a  delta  is  the  work  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  378. 

2.  That  which  is  deposited  or  placed;  a  de- 
posit. [Rare.] — Sf.  The  act  of  laying  down 
or  bringing  to  notice ;  presentation. 

The  influence  of  princes  upon  the  dispositions  of  their 
courts  needs  not  the  deposition  of  their  examples,  since  it 
hath  the  authority  of  a  known  principle. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  ix.  §  2. 

4.  Declaration ;  assertion ;  specifically,  in  law, 
testimony  taken  under  interrogatories,  written 
or  oral,,  before  an  authorized  officer,  to  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  production  of  the  witness 
in  open  court.  The  term  is  sometimes  loosely  used  to 
include  affidavits,  which  are  ex-parte  statements  in  writ- 
ing, sworn  to,  but  not  taken  judicially  or  quasi-judicially, 
as  are  depositions  strictly  so  called.  In  a  deposition  there 
may  have  been  cross-examination ;  in  an  aflidavit,  none. 
A  deposition  is  evidence  ;  an  aflidavit  may  be  evidence. 

If  you  will  examine  the  veracity  of  the  fathers  by  those, 
circumstances  usually  considered  in  depositions,  you  will 
find  them  strong  on  their  side.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

5.  In  civil  and  common  law :  (a)  A  deposit ;  a 
naked  bailment  of  goods,  to  be  kept  for  the 
bailor  without  reward,  and  to  be  returned  wh6n 
he  shall  require  it,  or  delivered  according  to 
the  object  or  purpose  of  the  original  trust. 
Story,  Bailments,  iv.  41.  (6)  The  thing  so  de- 
posited.— 6.  The  act  of  deposing  a  person  from 
an  office,  or  of  depriving  him  of  a  dignity ;  spe- 
cifically, the  act  of  dethroning,  or  of  removing 
from  some  important  office  or  trust. 

After  his  deposition  by  the  council  of  Lyons,  the  affairs 
of  Frederic  II.  went  rapidly  into  decay. 

Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vii.  2. 

7t.  In  surg. ,  the  depression  of  the  lens  of  the  eye 
in  the  operation  of  couching. — 8.  The  burial 
of  a  saint's  body,  or  the  act  of  transferring  his 
remains  or  relics  to  a  new  resting-place  or 
shrine ;  the  festival  commemorating  such  buri- 
al or  translation :  as,  the  Deposition  of  St.  Mar- 
tin— Deposition  from  the  cross,  the  taking  down  of 
Chi'ist's  body  from  the  cross,  or  the  representation  of  that 
actinaworkof  art.  =Syn.4.  Testimo^iy,  etc.  Seeeviderwe. 

depositive  (df-poz'i-tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  depositif; 
&s  deposit  + -ive.]  Depositing;  tending  to  de- 
posit: in  pafhol.,  applied  to  inflammation  of 
the  corium  when  the  effusion  of  lymph  into  that 
membrane  gives  rise  to  small,  hard  elevations 
or  pimples  on  the  surface. 

depositor  (df-poz'i-tor),  n.  [=  F.  depositeur,  < 
LL.  depositor,  <  L.  deponere,  pp.  depositus,  de- 
posit :  see  deposit.']  One  who  makes  a  deposit ; 
specifically,  one  who  deposits  money  in  a  bank. 
It  is  ordained  by  the  sages  of  Hindustan  that  a  deposi- 
tor shall  carefully  enquire  into  the  character  of  his  in- 
tended depositary ;  who,  if  he  undertake  to  keep  the  goods, 
shall  preserve  them  with  care  and  attention. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Law  of  Bailments. 


depositor 

Saving's  Banks,  where  the  smallest  sums  are  placed  in 
perfect  safety  .  .  .  and  ai-e  paid  .  .  .  the  moment  they  are 
demanded  by  the  depositors.  McCuliock,  Com.  Dicfr. 

depository  (df-poz'i-to-ri),  «. ;  pi.  depositories 
(-I'iz).  [<  MIJ.  'depositoriuni,  a  place  of  de- 
posit, <  L.  depositus,  pp.  of  deponere,  deposit.] 

1.  A  place  -Wliere  anything  is  lodged  for  safe- 
keeping: as,  a  warehouse  is  a,  depository  for 
goods. 

It  may  be  said  .  .  .  that  the  Constitutional  Monarch  is 
only  a  depository  of  power,  as  an  armory  is  a  depository  oi 
arms ;  but  that  those  who  wield  the  arms,  and  those  alone, 
constitute  the  tme  governing  authority. 

Oladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  169. 

2.  [Prop,  depositary.']  A  person  to  whom  a 
thing  is  intrusted  for  safe-keeping;  a  deposi- 
tary.    [Bare.] 

If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratification  lies  within  a  nar- 
row circle.  I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own  secret, 
and  it  shall  perish  with  me.  Junius,  letters,  Ded. 

One  who  was  the  director  of  the  national  finances,  and 
the  depository  of  the  gravest  secrets  of  state,  might  ren- 
der inestimable  services.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxii. 

deposit-receipt  (df-poz'it-rf-set"),  «•  A  note 
or  an  acknowledgment  for  money  lodged  with  a 
banker  for  a  stipulated  time,  on  which  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  is  allowed  than  on  the  balance 
of  a  current  account. 

depostf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  deposit. 

depot  (de-p6'  or  de'po),  n.  [<  P.  d^pdt,  a  de- 
posit, a  place  of  deposit,  a  storehouse,  depot, 
<  OF.  depost,  a  deposit,  pledge,  <  L.  depositum, 
a  deposit:  see  deposit,  m.]  1.  A  place  of  de- 
posit; a  depository;  a  warehouse  or  store- 
house for  receiving  goods  for  storage,  sale,  or 
transfer,  as  on  a  railroad  or  other  line  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  at  present  the 
great  dep6ts  of  this  kingdom.    British  Critic  (1794),  p.  203. 

Specifically — S.  A  railroad-station ;  a  building 
for  the  accommodation  and  shelter  of  passen- 
gers and  the  receipt  and  transfer  of  freight  by 
railroad.  [U.  S.] — 3.  Milit.:  (a)  A  military 
magazine,  as  a  fort,  where  stores,  ammunition, 
etc.,  are  deposited;  or  a  station  where  recruits 
for  different  regiments  are  received  and  drilled, 
and  where  soldiers  who  cannot  accompany  their 
regiments  remain.  (6)  The  headquarters  of  a 
regiment,  where  all  supplies  are  received  and 
whence  they  are  distributed,  (c)  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, that  portion  of  a  battalion,  generally  con- 
sisting of  two  companies,  which  remains  at 
home  when  the  rest  are  ordered  on  foreign  ser- 
vice.— 4.  lufort.,  a  particular  place  at  the  tail 
of  the  trenches,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon 
of  the  place,  where  the  troops  generally  assem- 
ble who  are  ordered  to  attack  the  outworks. 

Sometimes  written  with  the  French  accents, 
dipdt  or  depdt. 

=Syn.  2.  Depot,  Station,  Freight-lumse.  In  the  United 
States,  at  first  tlie  places  for  landing  railroad-passengers 
and  -freight  were  called  depots,  passenger -depots,  freight- 
depots;  but  the  use  of  station  for  the  landing-place  of  pas- 
sengers is  gradually  increasing,  while  freight-house  is  the 
most  common  word  for  a  separate  storage-place. 
depotentiate  (de-po-ten'shi-at),  «.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  depotentiated,  ppr.  depotentiating.  [<  L.  de- 
priv.  +  potentia,  power:  see  potency.']  To  de- 
prive of  potency  or  power. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  himself  we  may  therefore  expect  to 
see  gl'eatly  depotentiated.       Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  175. 

depravate  (dep'ra-vat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
depravated,  ppr.  depravating .  [<  L.  depravatus, 
pp.  of  depravare,  deprave:  see  deprcwe.]  If. 
To  defame ;  vilify. 

^^^lereat  the  rest,  in  depth  of  scorne  and  hate, 
His  Diuine  Truth  with  taunts  doe  deprauate. 

Davies,  Holy  Hoode,  p.  7. 

3.  To  render  depraved.     [Rare.] 

"With  natures  depravated,  and  affinities  already  distem- 
pered by  the  sin  of  progenitors. 

Bushnell,  Nat.  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  178. 

depravation  (dep-ra-va'shpn),  n.  [=  F.  d&pra- 
ratiou  =  Sp.  depravdcion  =  Pg.  depravagao  =  It. 
depravazione,  <  L.  d«pravaiio(n-),  <  depravare, 
deprave:  see  deprave.]  It.  The  act  of  pervert- 
ing or  distorting ;  perversion ;  vilification. 

Do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme. 
For  depravation.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  2. 

That  learning  should  undermine  the  reverence  of  laws 
and  government  ...  is  assuredly  a  mere  depravation  and 
calumny.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  23. 

2.  The  act  of  making  or  becoming  bad  or  worse ; 
the  act  or  process  of  debasement;  deteriora- 
tion. 

It  is  to  these  .  .  .  [circumstances]  that  the  depravation 
of  ancient  polite  learning  is  principally  to  be  ascribed. 

Goldsmith,  Polite  Learning,  it 
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3.  Depraved  or  corrupt  quality  or  character; 
degeneracy;  depravity. 

Notwithstanding  this  universal  depravation  oi  manners, 
behold  how  untouched  he  [Noah]  stood,  and  what  a  char- 
acter he  bore  !  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

4.  A  depraved  tendency;  inclination  toward 
evil  or  corruption.     [Rare.] 

What  befell  Asdrubal  or  Csesar  Borgia  is  as  much  an  il- 
lustration of  the  mind's  powers  and  depravations  as  what 
has  befallen  us.  Emerson,  History. 

=  Syn.  Depravity,  Depravation,  deterioration,  corruption, 
vitiation,  contamination,  debasement.  Depravation  is 
especially  the  act  of  depraving  or  the  process  of  becoming 
depraved ;  depravity,  the  state  resulting  from  the  act  or 
process.  The  use  of  depravation  for  depravity  is  uncom- 
mon. 

Its  coarseness  [that  of  Dryden's  day]  was  not  external, 
like  that  of  Elizabeth's  day,  but  the  outward  mark  of  an  in- 
ward depravity.      Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  32. 

I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  put  upon  record  more 
depravation  of  Man,  and  more  despicable  frivolity  of 
thought  and  aim  in  "Vwrnan,  than  in  the  novels  which  pur- 
port to  give  the  picture  of  English  fashionable  life. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  139. 

deprave  (df-prav'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  depraved, 
ppr.  depraving.  [<  ME.  aepraven,  <  OF.  depra- 
ver, pervert,  calumniate,  accuse,  F.  dipraver  = 
Sp.  Pg.  depravar  =  It.  depravare,  <  L.  depra- 
vare, pervert,  distort,  corrupt,  <  de-  +  pravus, 
crooked,  misshapen,  wicked,  depraved.]  If.  To 
pervert;  distort;  speak  evil  of;  misreport;  ca- 
lumniate ;  vilify. 

See !  how  the  stubbome  damzell  doth  deprave 
My  simple  meaning  with  dlsdaynfull  scome. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xxix. 
Gone  about  to  deprave  and  calumniate  the  person  and 
writings  of  Quintus  Horatlus  Flaccus. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Unjustly  thou  depravest  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude,  to  serve  whom  God  ordains. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  11  i. 

2.  To  make  bad  or  worse ;  pervert ;  vitiate ; 
corrupt :  as,  to  deprave  the  heart,  mind,  under- 
standing, will,  tastes,  etc. ;  to  deprave  the  mor- 
als, government,  laws,  etc. 

"Whose  pryde  depraves  each  other  better  part. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xxxi. 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return. 
If  not  depraved  from  good.     Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  471. 

The  ingenuity  once  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  every 
department  of  physical  and  moral  science  has  been  de- 
praved into  a  timid  and  servile  cunning. 

Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

The  ceremony  of  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament  was  included 

among  the  rest :  but  the  free  and  glad  acknowledgment 

of  that  ceremony  was  not  to  be  expested  from  one  who 

had  notoriously  depraved  it. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xx. 

depraved  (de-pravd'),  jp.  a.  1.  Perverted;  vi- 
tiated: as,  a' depro'iJed  appetite. 

Their  taste  in  time  became  so  depraved,  that  what  was 
at  first  a  poetical  license  not  to  be  justified  they  made  their 
choice.  Swift,  Improving  the  English  Tongue. 

2.  Morally  bad;  destitute  of  moral  principle; 
corrupt;  wicked:  as,  a  depraved  nature. =Syn. 
2.  Illegal,  Iniquitous,  etc.  (see  criminal),  base,  profligate, 
abandoned,  reprobate. 
depravedly  (df-pra'ved-li),  adv.  In  a  depraved 
manner ;  with  corrupt  motive  or  intent. 

The  writing^  of  both  depravedly,  anticipatively,  coun- 
terfeitly  imprinted. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Ueligio  Medici,  To  the  Reader. 

depravedness  (de-pra'ved-ues),  n.  The  state 
of   being  depraved   or  vitiated;    corruption; 

taint. 

Our  original  depraved-ness,  and  proneness  of  our  eternal 
part  to  all  evil.  Hammond. 

depravement  (de-prav'ment),  n.  [<  deprave  + 
-ment.]    Perversion;  vitiation.     [Eare.] 

He  maketh  men  believe  that  apparitions  .  .  .  are  either 

deceptions  of  sight,  or  mela.ncholy  depravemen^s  of  fancy. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  10. 

depraver  (df-pra'ver),  n.  If.  One  who  per- 
verts or  distorts  the  character  of  a  person;  a 
traduoer ;  a  vilifier. 

Do  you  think  I  urge  any  comparison  against  you?  no,  I 

am  not  so  ill-bred  as  to  be  a  depraver  of  your  worthiness. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  i.  2. 

2.  A  corrupter ;  one  who  vitiates. 

Y  or  depravers  of  the  Prayer -Book  it  was  ten  pounds  fine 
or  three  months  for  the  first  offence. 

Ji.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv.,  note. 

depravingly  (de-pra'ving-li),  adv.  In  a  deprav- 
ing manner. 

depravity  (df-prav'i-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  <  de-  + 
pravity,  q.  v.;  as  if'<  E.  deprave  +  -ity.]  1, 
The  state  of  being  depraved  or  corrupt;  cor- 
ruption ;  degeneracy :  as,  depravity  of  manners 
or  morals. 

Succeeding  generations  change  the  fashion  of   their 
morals,  .  .  .  wonder  at  the  depravity  of  their  ancestors. 
Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 


deprecative 

To  remove  the  offender,  to  preserve  society  from  those 
dangers  which  are  to  be  apprehended  from  his  incorriei. 
ble  depravity,  is  often  one  of  the  ends  of  punishment. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist 
Specifically — 3.  In  theol.,  the  hereditary  ten- 
dency of  mankind,  derived  from  .Adam  through 
his  descendants,  to  commit  sin ;  original  sin.  By 
many  theologians  depravity  is  distinguished  from  actual 
sin,  which  they  regard  as  consisting  wholly  in  voluntary 
action.— Total  depravity,  in  theol.,  the  total  unfitness  of 
man  for  the  moral  purposes  of  his  being  until  born  again  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  defining  the  natute 
of  this  unfitness  theologians  disagree.  Some  consider  man 
as  "utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposed  unto 
all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  evil 
and  that  continually  "  (  West.  Conf.  of  Faith).  Others  con- 
cede to  man  certain  natural  traite  of  character  which 
are  innocent,  amiable,  or  even  commendable,  but  hold 
that  the  moral  character  is  determined  by  the  controlling 
energy  and  disposition,  which  is  by  nature  totally  indif- 
ferent or  averse  to  the  law  of  God.  =  Syn.  1  and  2.  De- 
pravity, Depravation.  See  depravation. — 2.  Profligacy 
baseness,  degeneracy,  vice,  demoralization.  ' 

deprecable  (dep're-ka-bl),  a.  ^  It.  depreca- 
hile,  <  LL.  deprecahilis,  that  may  be  entreated, 
<  L.  depreeari,  pray  against,  pray  for:  see  dep- 
recate.]    That  is  to  be  deprecated. 

I  look  upon  the  temporal  destruction  of  the  greatest 
king  as  far  less  deprecable  than  the  eternajl  damnation  of 
the  meanest  subject.  Eikon  Baiuike. 

deprecate  (dep're-kat),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
deprecated,  ppr.  deprecating.  [<  L.  depreeatus, 
pp.  of  depreeari  (>  Sp.  Pg.  deprecar),  pray 
against  (a  present  or  impending  evil),  pray  for, 
intercede  for  (that  which  is  in  danger),  rarely 
imprecate,  <  de,  off,  +  precari,  pray:  see  pray.] 

1.  To  pray  against;  pray  or  entreat  the  re- 
moval or  prevention  of ;  pray  or  desire  deliver- 
ance from. 

We  are  met  here  to  acknowledge  our  sin,  to  express  our 
public  detestation  of  it,  and  to  deprecate  the  vengeance 
which  hath  pursued,  and  doth  still,  I  fear,  pursue  us  on 
the  account  of  it.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II,  xiii. 

The  judgments  which  we  would  deprecate  are  not  re- 
moved. ■  Bp.  SnuUridge. 

2.  To  plead  or  argue  earnestly  against ;  urge 
reasons  against ;  express  disapproval  of :  said 
of  a  scheme,  purpose,  and  the  like. 

His  purpose  was  deprecated  by  all  around  him,  and  he 
was  with  difficulty  induced  to  abandon  it.  Scott. 

The  self-dependence  which  was  honored  in  me  is  dep 
recated  as  a  fault  in  most  women. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  40. 

O,  still  as  ever,  friends  are  they 
Who,  in  the  interest  of  outraged  truth. 
Deprecate  such  rough  handling  of  a  lie ! 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  227. 

3+.  To  imprecate ;  invoke. 

Upon  the  heads  of  these  very  mischievous  men  they 
deprecated  no  vengeance,  though  that  of  the  whole  nation 
was  justly  merited.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  442. 

deprecatingly  (dep're-ka-ting-li),  adv.  By  dep- 
recation ;  with  expressions  or  indications  of 
protest  or  disapproval. 

deprecation  (dep-re-ka'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  de- 
precation, F.  d^rS'cation  =  Sp.  depreeamn  = 
Pg.  deprecagSo  =  It.  deprecazione,  <  L.  depre- 
catio{n-),  <  depreeari,  deprecate :  see  depre- 
cate.] 1.  The  act  of  deprecating  something, 
as  harm  or  disapproval ;  counter-prayer  or  pe- 
tition; earnest  desire  for  exemption  or  deliv- 
erance. 

I,  with  leave  of  speech  implored. 
And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  378. 

Sternutation  they  generally  conceived  to  be  a  good  sign, 

or  a  bad  one  ;  and  so,  upon  this  motion,  they  commonly 

used  a  gratulation  for  the  one,  and  a  deprecation  for  the 

other.  Sir  T.  Brown*. 

They  use  no  deprecations  nor  complaints, 

Nor  suit  for  mercy.  . 

Chapman,  Byron's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

Specifically  — 2.  In  litanies,  a  petition  to  be 
delivered  from  some  evil,  temporal  or  spiritual. 
In  Latin  litanies  each  single  deprecation  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  the  response,  "  Libera  nos,  Domine  "  (Deliver  us, 
O  Lord).  In  the  Anglican  litany  the  deprecations  begin, 
"  From  all  evil  and  mischief,"  and  end,  "From  hardnesa 
of  heart,  and  contempt  of  thy  Word  and  Commandment, 
and  are  collected  in  groups,  after  each  of  which  comes 
the  response,  "Good  Lord,  deliver  us."  The  obaecratlona, 
which  succeed,  have  the  same  response.    See  litany. 

3.  A  praying  for  removal  or  prevention;  en- 
treaty or  earnest  desire  for  an  avertmg  or 
delaying:  as,  to  urge  reasons  in  depreeatim 
of  war  or  of  a  severe  judgment;  "depiycatm 
of  death,"  DoMne.— 4t.  An  imprecation;  a 
curse. 

We  may,  with  too  much  justice,  apply  to  him  theScnP; 
tural  deprecation  — "Ke  that  withholdeth  his  crii. '"« 
people  shall  curse  hun."         W.  Gilpin,  Sermons,  lu-  ';'• 

deprecative  (dep're-ka-tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  *pr^ 
eattf,  F.  dSpricatif  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  deprecaUvo,  <. 


deprecative 

LL.  deprecativus,  <  L.  deprecari:  see  deprecate.'] 
Serving  to  deprecate ;  deprecatory. 

The  form  itself  is  very  ancient,  consisting  ...  of  two 
parts,  tlie  first  deprecative,  tlie  second  indicative  ;  the  one 
intreating  for  pardon,  the  other  dispensing  it. 

Comber,  Companion  to  the  Temple,  I.  752. 

deprecator  (dep're-ka-tor), ».  [<  L.  deprecator, 
<  deprecari,  deprecate :  see  deprecate.']  One  who 
deprecates. 

deprecatory  (dep'rf-ka-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [==  OF. 
depreoatoire,  F.  deprecatbire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  de- 
precatorio,  <  LL.  deprecatorius,  <  L.  deprecari, 
deprecate :  see  deprecator,  deprecate.]  I.  a. 
Serving  or  intended  to  deprecate  or  avert  some 
threatened  evil  or  action ;  characterized  by  en- 
treaty or  protest  intended  to  avert  something 
evil  or  painful. 
Humble  and  deprecatory  letters  to  the  Scottish  Idng. 

Bacon. 
The  eyes  of  his  little  menial  turned  upon  him  that  dep- 
recfitory  glance  of  inquiry  so  common  to  slave  children. 
Gr.  W.  Cable,  Grandissimes,  p.  350. 

Il.t  n.  A  deprecating  speech  or  act. 

There  the  author  strutted  like  an  Hector,  now  he  is 
passive,  full  of  deprecatories  and  apologetics. 

Hoger  North,  Examen,  p.  343. 

deprecet)  *•  *•    See  depress. 

depreciate  (de-pre'shi-at),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
preciated, ppr.  depreciating.  [CLL.  depreciatus, 
pp.  of  depreciare,  prop,  depretiare  (>  F.  d^pri- 
cier  =  Sp.  despreciar  =  Pg.  depreciar;  cf.,  with 
equiv,  prefix  dis-,  It.  dispregiare  =  OF.  desprei- 
ser,  despriser,  >  E.  dispraise,  disprise),  lower  the 
price  of,  undervalue,  <  L.  de,  down,  +  pretium, 
price:  see  price,  priee^,  precious,  etc.,  and  cf. 
disprize.  Cf.  also  appreciate.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
lessen  the  value  of ;  bring  down  in  value  or  rate : 
aSj  to  depredate  goods  or  prices ;  to  depreciate 
railroad  stocks. 

The  disturbances  in  question  are  the  same  in  character 
as  have  always  accompanied  the  use  of  a  depredated,  fluc- 
tuating currency.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LII.  802. 

2.  To  undervalue  or  underrate ;  represent  as 
of  little  value  or  merit,  or  of  less  than  is  com- 
monly supposed;  belittle. 

It  is  very  natural  for  such  as  have  not  succeeded  to  de- 
preciate the  work  of  those  who  have.  Spectator. 

To  prove  the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  free,  we  are 
obliged  to  depreciate  the  value  of  freedom  itself.     Burke. 

We  are  all  inclined  to  depreciate  whatever  we  have  over- 
praised, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  undue  indulgence 
where  we  have  shown  undue  rigour. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Another  injurious  consequence,  resulting,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  asceticism,  was  a  tendency  to  depreciate 
extremely  the  character  and  the  position  of  women. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  357. 

=Syn.  1.  To  lower. — 2.  Disparage,  Detract  from,  etc.  (see 
decr^  ;  to  traduce,  underrate,  slur. 

II.  intrans.  To  fall  in  value ;  become  of  less 
worth :  as,  a  paper  currency  will  depredate  un- 
less it  is  convertible  into  specie;  real  estate 
is  depredating. 

The  wealthy  inhabitants  opposed  ...  all  paper  cur- 
rency, from  the  apprehension  that  it  would  depreciate,  as  it 
had  done  in  New  England.      Framklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  112. 

depreciation  (df-pre-shi-a'shonX  n.  [=  F.  d6- 
pr4daMon  =  Pg'.  depreciaqao,'<.  L.  as  if  *depre- 
i4aUo(n-),  <  depretiare,  depreciate :  see  depred- 
ate.] 1.  The  act  of  lessening  or  bringing  down 
price  or  value. —  3.  A  fall  in  value ;  reduction 
of  worth. 

This  depreciation  of  their  funds.  Burke. 

Paper  continues  to  be  issued  without  limit,  and  then 
comes  depreciation.        H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  436. 

3.  A  belittling  or  running  down  of  value  or 
merit ;  conscious  undervaluation  or  underesti- 
mation of  the  merits  of  a  person,  action,  or 
thing;  unfavorable  judgment  or  scant  praise: 
as,  he  is  much  given  to  the  depredation  of  even 
his  best  friends. 

I  have  received  from  some  a  degree  of  credit  for  having 
kept  silence,  and  from  others  some  depreciation. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  83. 
A  statue  of  Handel  by  Koubiliac  was  erected  in  Vaux- 
hall  in  1738,  but  of  the  general  depreciation  and  condem- 
nation of  his  music  there  can  bfe  no  doubt. 

iectj/,  Eng.  in  ISth  Cent.,  iv. 

depreciative  (df-pre'sM-a-tiv),  a.  [<  depred- 
ate +  -ive.]  Tending  to  depreciate  or  under- 
value ;  undervaluing  or  underrating. 

depreciator  (de-pre'shi-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  d6pri- 
clateur  =  Sp.  despredador  =  Pg.  depredador  = 
It.  dispreziatore,  <  LL.  depretiator,  <  depretiare, 
depreciate :  see  depredate.]  One  who  depreci- 
ates. 

No  doubt,  in  times  past,  kings  have  been  the  most  no- 
torious false  coiners  and  depredators  of  the  currency,  but 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  like  being  done  in  modem  times. 
Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange. 
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depreciatory  (de-pre'shi-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  depre- 
ciate +  -ory.]     Tending  to  depreciate. 

depredable  (dep're-da-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  as  if 
deprwdaUlis,  <  deprced'ari,  plunder :  see  depre- 
date.]   Liable  to  depredation. 

■  ""J:^  *''°  precedent  intend  this.  That  the  spirits  and  aire 
in  their  actions  may  be  the  lesse  depredatory ;  and  the 
two  latter  that  the  blood  and  juice  of  the  body  may  be  the 
lesse  depredable.  Bacon,  Hist.  Life  and  Death. 

depredate  (dep're-dltt),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  depre- 
dated, ppr.  depredating.  [<  LL.  deprtedatus, 
pp.  of  deprcedari  (>  OF.  depreder,  depreer,  F. 
d&prider  =  Pg.  depredar  =  It.  depredare),  plun- 
der, <  L.  de-  +  prcBdari,  rob,  plunder,  <  prceda, 
prey:  Bee  prey.]  I.  tram.  To  prey  upon,  either 
by  consumption  or  destruction,  or  by  plunder 
and  pillage;  despoil;  lay  waste. 

It  maketh  the  .  .  .  body  more  solid  and  compact,  and 
so  less  apt  to  be  consumed  and  depredated  by  the  spirits. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
That  kind  of  war  which  depredates  and  distresses  in- 
dividuals. Marshall. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  plunder  or  prey;  com- 
mit waste:  as,  wild  animals  depredate  upon 
the  com;  thieves  have  depredated  on  my  prop- 
erty. 

depredation  (dep-rf-da'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  depre- 
dation =  Sp.  depre'dadon  =  Pg.  dspreda<}do  = 
It.  depredazione,  <  LL.  depreedatioin-),  <  deprce- 
dari, plunder:  see  depredate.]  1.  The  act  of 
plundering;  a  robbing;  a  pillaging. 

I  have  now  a  plentiful  estate,  external  affluence ;  what 
if  at  this  moment  I  were  bereft  of  all,  either  by  Are  or 
depredation  ?  Sir  M.  Hale,  Afflictions. 

To  guard  against  the  depredations  of  birds  or  mice. 

D.  0.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days. 

2.  Waste;  consumption. —  3.  la.  Scots  law,  Gxe 
offense  of  driving  away  numbers  of  cattle  or 
other  beasts  by  the  masterful  force  of  armed 
persons :  otherwise  called  hership. 
depredator  (dep 're-da-tor),  n.  [=  P.  dSpr^- 
dateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  depredador  =  It.  depredatore, 
<  LL.  deprcedator,  <  deprcedari,  plunder:  see 
depredate,]  One  who  plunders  or  pillages;  a 
spoiler ;  a  waster. 

They  [briony  and  colewort]  be  both  great  depredators 
of  the  earth,  and  one  of  them  starveth  the  other. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  492. 

depredatory  (dep're-da^to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  as  if 
*deprcedatorius,  <  deprmdari,  plunder :  see  dep- 
redator a,Tidi  depredate.]  Plundering;  spoiling; 
consisting  in  or  involving  pillage. 

They  are  a  stout,  well-made,  bold,  warlike  race  of  peo- 
ple, redoubtable  neighbours  to  both  nations  of  the  Koriacs, 
who  often  feel  the  effects  of  their  depredatory  incursions. 
Cook,  Voyages,  VII.  v.  7. 

deprehendt  (dep-rf-hend'),  V.  t.  [<  OP.  dept-e- 
hender,  deprendre,  catch,  seize  (cf.  OF.  despren- 
dre,  with  prefix  des-  priv.,  let  go,  F.  d4prendre, 
separate,  detach),  =  Sp.  deprender  =  'Pg,  depre- 
hender  =  lt.  deprendere,  <  L.  deprehendere,  oontr. 
deprendere,  seize  upon,  catch,  find  out,  <  de-  + 
prehendere,  seize,  take :  seeprehend,  apprehend, 
comprehend,  reprehend.]  1.  To  catch;  take  un- 
awares or  by  surprise;  seize,  as  a  person  com- 
mitting an  unlawful  act. 

As  if  thou  wert  persude, 
Eueu  to  the  act  of  some  light  sinne,  and  deprehended  so. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  v. 

Before  the  law  was  thoroughly  estabUshed,  when  Moses 
came  down  from  God,  and  deprehended  the  people  in  that 
idolatry  to  the  caU.  Donne,  Sermons,  i. 

He  is  one  that  sneaks  from  a  good  action,  as  one  that 
had  pilferd  and  dare  not  iustifle  it,  and  is  more  blushing- 
ly  deprehended  in  this  then  others  in  sin. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Modest  Man. 

For  it  were  fitting  you  did  see  how  I  live  when  I  am 
by  myselfe,  .  .  .  deprehending  me  (as  you  did)  at  a  tyme 
when  I  was  to  gratifle  so  many  curious  persons. 

Evelyn,  To  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  To  apprehend;  learn. 

But  yet  they  [motions  of  minute  parts  of  bodies]  are  to 
be  deprehended  by  experience.  BAcon,  Nat.  Hist. 

deprehensiblet  (dep-rf-hen'si-bl),  a.  [<  L. 
deprehens-us,  pp.  of  deprehendere  (see  depre- 
hend),  +  E.  4ble.]  Capable  of  being  discov- 
ered, apprehended,  or  imderstood.  Also  de- 
prensible.    E.  Phillips. 

deprehensiblenesst  (dep-rf-hen'si-bl-nes),  n. 
Capableness  of  being  caught  or  discovered. 
Bailey. 

deprehensiont  (dep-re-hen'shgn),  n.  [=  Pg.  d£- 
prehensao,  <  L.  deprehensio{n-),  <  deprehendere, 
seize :  see  deprehmd.']  A  catching  or  seizing 
unawares  ;  a  discovering.    E.  Phillijis. 

Her  depreliension  is  made  an  aggravation  of  her  shame ; 
such  is  the  coiTupt  judgment  of  the  world :  to  do  ill  trou- 
bles not  man,  but  to  be  taken  in  doing  it. 

Bp.  Hall,  Woman  taken  in  Adultery. 


depressed 

We  must  conceal  our  actions  from  the  surprises  and 
deprelunsions  of  suspicion. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  279. 

deprensiblet,  a.    Same  as  deprehensible. 

Such  [qualities]  as  are  not  discernible  by  sense,  or  de- 
jrrensible  by  certain  experiments. 

Sir  W.  Pettie,  Advice  to  Hartlib  (1648),  p.  15. 

depress  (df-pres'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  depressen,  de- 
presen,  deprecen,  <  OP.  depresser,  press  down, 
lower,  <  L.  depressus,  pp.  of  deprimere  (>  F.  d4- 
primer  =  Sp.  Pg.  deprimir = It.  deprimere),  press 
down,  <  de,  down,  +  premere,  press :  see  press^. 
Cf.  compress,  express,  etc.]  1.  To  press  or  move 
downward ;  make  lower ;  bring  to  a  lower  level : 
as,  to  depress  the  muzzle  of  a  gun;  to  depress 
the  eye. 

Unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing 
Depress  d.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  46. 

2.  To  force  or  keep  down;  cause  to  fall  to  or 
remain  in  a  low  or  lower  condition ;  lower  in 
vigor,  amount,  estimation,  etc.:  as,  to  depress 
stocks  or  the  price  of  merchandise ;  business  is 


In  any  other  man  this  had  been  boldness. 
And  so  rewarded.    Pray  depress  your  spirit. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Valentinian,  i.  3. 
Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed. 

Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  1.  177. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  best  way  to  depress  an  hated 
character  was  to  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

Burke,  Hints  for  Ess.  on  the  Drama. 

Revolutions  of  opinion  and  feeling  .  .  .  during  the  last 

two  centuries  have  alternately  raised  and  depressed  the 

standard  of  our  national  morality.  Macaulay,  LeighHunt. 

3.  To  weigh  upon;  lower  in  feeling;  make  dull 
or  languid;  deject. 

If  the  heart  of  man  is  depress'd  with  cares. 
The  mist  is  dispeli'd  when  a  woman  appears. 

Gay,  Beggar's  Opera,  i.  1. 
He  .  .  .  admitted  that  his  spirits  were  depressed. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 191. 
But  it  was  only  natural  .  .  .  [that  they]  should  be  al- 
ternately elated  and  depressed  as  the  plot  went  on  disclos- 
ing itself  to  them.  Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

4t.  To  depreciate ;  rate  meanly ;  belittle. 

For  confidence,  it  is  the  last  but  surest  remedy ;  name- 
ly, to  depress  and  seem  to  despise  whatsoever  a  man  can- 
not attain.         Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iL  337. 

5t.  To  repress.  f 

I  swim  upon  their  angers  to  allay  'em. 
And,  like  a  calm,  depress  their  fell  intentions. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  -Subject,  iL  1. 

6.  In  dig.,  to  reduce  to  a  lower  degree,  as  an 
equation. —  '7\.  To  reduce  to  subjection;  over- 
power. 

Hit  watg  Ennias  the  athel,  &  his  highe  kynde 
That  sithen  depreccd  prouinces,  &  patrounes  bicovme 
Welnege  of  al  the  wele  in  the  west  lies. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  6. 

8t.  To  pardon ;  release ;  let  go. 

Bot  wolde  30,  lady  louely,  then  leue  me  grante, 
&  deprece  your  prysoun  [prisoner],  &  pray  hym  to  ryse. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1219. 

To  depress  the  pole  (naut),  to  cause  the  pole  (that  is, 
the  polar  star)  to  appear  lower  or  nearer  the  horizon,  as 
by  sailing  toward  the  equator.  =Syil.  1.  To  sink.— 3.  To 
cast  down,  discourage,  dishearten,  dispirit,  chill,  dampen. 
depresst  (de-pres'),  a.  [<  L.  depressus,  pp. :  see 
depress,  v.]  Pressed  down ;  hollow  in  the  cen- 
ter; concave. 

If  the  seal  be  depress  or  hollow,  'tis  lawful  to  wear,  but 
not  to  seal  with  it.  Hammond,  Works,  I.  259. 

Depressa  (df-pres'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.depresstw,  pp.,  depressed:  see  depress,  v.]  In 
LatreiUe's  system  of  classification,  the  fourth 
section  of  brachelytrous  pentamerous  Coleop- 
tera,  containing  such  genera  as  Aleochara,  etc. 

depressant  (de-pres'ant),  n.  [<  depress  +  -a«*i.] 
In  med.,  a  sedative.  " 

The  bromides  have  been  considered  defibrinators  and 
depressants.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  536. 

Depressaria  (dep-re-sa'ri-a), ».  [NL.,  <  L. 
deijressus,  pp.,  depressed:  see  depress,  v.]  A 
genus  of  moths,  family  Jinddcs,  whose  cater- 
pillars do  great  mischief  to  various  umbellifer- 
ous plants,  as  carrots  and  parsnips,  when  left 
for  seed,  by  eating  off  the  flowers  and  capsules, 
sometimes  also  boring  into  the  stems. 

depressed  (de-presf),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  depress,  v.] 
1.  Pressed  down;  lowered;  put  on  a  level  with 
or  below  the  surface :  as,  a  depressed  railroad. 
Specifically — 3.  In  anat.  and  gool.,  pressed 
downward,  or  flattened  from  above,  and  there- 
fore broader  than  high :  as,  a  depressed  fish  — 
for  example,  the  skate;  the  depressed  biU  of  a 
bird,  as  that  of  the  swallow :  opposed  to  com- 
pressed.—  3.  In  6ot,  flattened  vertically;  sunk 
below  the  surrounding  margin:  as,  a  depressed 
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plant  (one  whose  growth  is  lateral  rather  than 
upward). — 4.  In  her.,  surmoimted  or  debruised. 
See  dchriiiseil.     [Rare.] 
depressible  (,de-pres'i-bl),  a.    [<  depress  +  -ible.'] 
Capable  of  being  depressed. 

They  [hinged  teeth]  are,  however,  depressible  in  one  di- 
rection only.  Encyc.  Brit.,XU.  654. 

depressingly  (df-pres'ing-li),  ach-.  In  a  de- 
pressing manner. 

depression  (de-presh'on),  n.  [<  ME.  dejircs- 
swun,  <  OF.  depression,  F.  depression  =  Sp.  de- 
prcsion  =  Pg.  depressao  =  It.  depressione,  <  L. 
depressio(n-),  <  depressus,  pp.  of  deprimere,  press 
down:  see  depress.']  1.  The  act  of  pressing 
down,  or  the  state  of  being  pressed  down.  Spe- 
cifically—2.  In  astron. :  (o)  The  sinking  of  the 
polar  star  toward  the  horizon,  as  the  observer 
recedes  from  the  pole  toward  the  equator.  (6) 
The  angular  distance  of  astarbelowthehorizon, 
which  is  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  vertical  cir- 
cle passing  through  the  star  and  intercepted 
between  the  star  and  the  horizon. 

And  than  is  the  depressioun  of  tlie  pole  antartik :  that  is 
to  seyn,  than  is  the  pol  antartik  bynethe  the  orisonte  the 
same  quantite  of  space,  neither  mor  ne  lasse. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  25. 

3.  In  gun.,  the  lowering  of  the  muzzle  of  a  gun, 
corresponding  to  the  raising  of  the  breech. — 

4.  In  surg.,  a  kind  of  couching. — 5.  In  music, 
the  lowering  or  flatting  of  a  tone :  denoted  in 
printed  music  by  a  I7,  or,  after  a  (,  by  a  j. — 6. 
A  hollow ;  a  sinking  or  falling  in  of  a  surface ; 
a  forcing  inward :  as,  roughness  consisting  in 
little  protuberances  and  depressions ;  the  de- 
pression of  the  skull. 

Should  he  [one  born  blind]  draw  his  hand  over  a  picture, 
where  all  is  smooth  and  uniform,  he  would  never  be  able 
to  imagine  how  the  several  prominences  and  depressions 
of  a  human  body  could  be  shown  on  a  plain  piece  of  can- 
vas, that  has  in  it  no  unevenness  or  irregularity. 

Spectator,  Ko.  416. 

7.  Figuratively,  the  act  of  lowering  or  abasing : 
as,  the  depression  of  pride. 

Another  very  important  moral  result  to  which  asceticism 
largely  contributed  was  the  depression  and  sometimes  al- 
most the  extinction  of  the  civic  virtues. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  148. 

8.  A  sinking  of  the  spirits ;  dejection ;  a  state 
of  sadness?  want  of  courage  or  animation:  as, 
depression  of  the  mind. 

Lambert,  in  great  depression  of  spirit,  twice  pray'd  him 
to  let  him  escape,  but  when  he  saw  he  could  not  prevail, 
submitted.  Baker,  Charles  II.,  an.  1660. 

9.  A  low  state  of  strength;  physical  exhaus- 
tion 

It  tends  to  reduce  the  patient's  strength  very  much,  and, 
if  persistent  for  any  considerable  time,  almost  invariably 
occasions  fatal  depression. 

West,  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  xxv. 

10.  A  state  of  dullness  or  inactivity:  as,  de- 
pression of  trade ;  commercial  depression An- 
gle of  depression,  the  angle  by  which  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  eye  to  any  object  dips  below  the  horizon. 
See  dtp.— Barometric  depression,  a  relatively  low  state 
of  the  barometer,  due  to  diminished  atmospheric  pressure. 
—Depression  of  an  equation,  in  alg.,  the  reduction  of 
it  to  a  lower  degree,  by  dividing  both  sides  of  it  by  a  com- 
mon factor.=Syn.  6.  Cavity,  indentation,  dent.— 7.  Hu- 
miliation, fall. —  8.  Melancholy,  despondency. 

depressive  (de-pres'iv),  a.  [=  OF.  depressif, 
F.  depressif;  as  depress  +  -ive.']  Able  or  tend- 
ing to  depress  or  cast  down. 

May  Liberty,  .  .  . 
Even  where  the  keen  depressive  North  descends, 
Stillspread,  exalt,  and  actuate  yourpowers.  Thomson. 

depressiveness  (df-pres'iv-nes),  ».  The  qual- 
ity of  being  depressive ;  tendency  to  depress. 

To  all  his  .  .  .  troubles,  moreover,  must  be  added  this 
continual  one  of  ill-health,  and  its  concomitant  depressive- 
ness. Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  224. 

depressor  (df-pres'gr),  re.  [=  Sp.  depresor  = 
Pg.  depressor,  <  NL.  depressor,  <  L.  depressits,  pp. 
of  deprimere,  press  down:  see  depress.]  1. 
One  who  presses  down ;  an  oppressor. 

The  greatest  depressors  of  God's  grace,  and  the  advancers 
of  men's  abilities,  were  Pelagius  and  Celestius. 

Abp.  Wssher,  Religion  of  tlie  Auc.  Irish,  ii. 

2.  PI.  depressores  (dep-re-s6'rez).  In  anat., 
a  muscle  that  depresses  or  draws  down:  as, 
the  depressor  anguli  oris  (the  muscle  which 
draws  down  the  comer  of  the  mouth). —  3.  In 
snrg.,  an  instrument  like  a  curved  spatula  used 
for  reducing  or  pushing  a  protruding  part  into 
place —  Depressor  alse  nasi,  amuscle  of  the  face  which 
draws  down  the  nostrils.— Depressor  anguli  oris,  or 
triangularis  menti,  a  muscle  of  the  face  which  draws  down 
the  corner  of  the  mouth.— Depressor  labU  Inferlorls, 
or  quadratus  menti,  a  muscle  of  the  face  which  draws  down 
the  lower  lip.— Depressor  mandlbulse,  the  depressor  uf 
the  mandible,  a  muscle  which  depresses  the  lower  jaw  and 
thus  assists  in  opening  the  mouth  in  many  vertebrates,  as 
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birds  and  reptiles.  It  resembles  the  human  digastric  in 
function,  but  not  in  appearance. — Depressor  nerve,  an 
arteren  t  branch  of  the  vagus,  running  to  the  cardiac  plexus, 
w  hicli  when  stimulated  lowers  the  vasomotor  tone.— De- 
pressor palpebrae  inferlorls,  the  depressor  of  the  low- 
er eyelid,  a  muscle  which  in  many  animals,  but  not  in  man, 
serves  to  pull  down  the  lower  eyelid. 

depreter  (dep're-ter),  )(.  [Origin  unknown.] 
Plastering  made  to  imitate  tooled  ashler-work. 
It  is  first  pricked  up  and  floated,  as  for  set  or  stucco, 
and  then  small  stones  are  forced  on  dry  from  a  board. 
£.  H.  Kniqht. 

depriment  (dep'ri-ment), a.  [<  L.  deprimen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  deprimere,  press  down:  see  depress.] 
Serving  to  depress :  specifically  applied  to  cer- 
tain muscles  which  pull  downward,  as  the  rec- 
tus inferior  oculi,  which  draws  down  the  eye- 
ball.    [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

deprisuret  (df-pri'zur),  re.  [<  F.  dSpriser,  un- 
dervalue (aee'dispri^e),  +  -ure.]  Low  esteem  ; 
contempt;  disdain. 

deprivable  (df-pri'va-bl)^  a.  [<  deprive  + 
-able.]  Liable'to  be  deprived,  dispossessed,  or 
deposed. 

Upon  surmise  .  .  .  they  gather  that  the  persons  that 
enjoy  them  [certain  grants  and  tolerations]  possess  them 
wrongfully,  and  are  deprivable  at  all  hours  1 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  §  81. 

Or  else  make  kings  as  resistable,  censurable,  deprivable, 
and  liable  to  all  kinds  of  punishments.  Prynne. 

depri'val  (de-pri'val),  re.  [<  deprive  +  -al.] 
Deprivation!     [Rare.] 

The  deprival  of  's  sight  does  render  him  incapable 
Of  future  sovereignty. 

Chapman,  Revenge  for  Honour,  iii.  2. 

depri'Vation  (dep-ri-va'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  de- 
privatio(n-),  <  deprivare,  deprive  :  see  deprive.] 

1.  The  act  of  depriving ;  a  taking  away. 

Deprivation  of  civil  rights  is  a  species  of  penal  inflic- 
tion.     Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived;  loss;  want; 
bereavement. 

Fools  whose  end  Is  destruction  and  eternal  deprivation 
of  being.  Bentley. 

3.  Degradation  from  office,  rank,  or  position ; 
deposition :  now  used  chiefly  of  the  deposition 
of  a  bishop  or  other  clergyman.  This  is  of  two 
kinds :  deprivation  a  benejicio,  or  deprivation  of  living  or 
preferment;  and  deprivation  ab  ojjicio,  or  deprivation  of 
order,  otherwise  called  deposition  or  degradation. 

Hence  haply  it  was  that  Assuerus  would  needs  make 
shew  of  Vashti  the  Queene  in  his  magnificent  feast,  which 
occasioned  her  depHuatixyn  and  Esters  succession. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  374. 

The  deprivation,  death,  and  destruction  of  the  queen's 
majesty.  State  Trials,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  an.  1571. 

There  had  been  recent  instances  of  the  deprivation  of 
bishops  by  a  sentence  of  the  Witan  ;  and  though  we  have 
no  record  of  such  a  step,  we  may  gather  that  Robert  was 
himself  deprived  of  his  see. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  519. 
They  [the  civil  courts]  would  enforce  the  deprivation 
of  a  Wesleyan  minister  by  the  authorities  of  his  own 
communion  for  preaching  in  an  Anglican  pulpit. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  397. 

depri'Vati'Ve  (dep'ri-va-tiv),  a.  [<  deprive  + 
-ative.  Cf.  privative.]  Depriving  or  tending  to 
deprive  or  divestof  property,  office,  etc.  [Rare.] 

deprive  (df-priv'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deprived, 
ppr.  depriving.  [<  ME.  depriven,  <  OP.  depriver 
<  ML.  deprivare,  deprive  of  office,  depose,  <  L. 
de-  +  privare,  deprive,  pp.  privatus,  separate, 
private  :  see  private,  privation.]  If.  To  take 
away ;  end  ;  injure  or  destroy. 

'Tis  honour  to  deprive  dishonour'd  life. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1186. 
Melancholy  hath  deprived  their  judgments. 

Reginald  Scot. 

2.  To  divest ;  strip ;  bereave :  as,  to  deprive 
one  of  pain,  of  sight,  of  property,  of  children, 
etc. 

In  his  [William  I.'s]  Time,  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  for  divers  Causes  deprived  of  his  Dignity, 
and  kept  private  all  his  Life  after  in  the  Castle  of  Win- 
chester. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  28. 
Most  happy  he 
Whose  least  delight  sufficeth  to  deprive 
Remembrance  of  all  pains  which  Mm  opprest. 

Spender. 
As  he  [the  prime  minister]  comes  into  power  without 
any  formal  electioh  or  nomination,  so  he  can  be  deprived 
of  power  without  any  formal  deposition. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  194. 

Hence  —  3.  To  divest  of  office;  degrade.  See 
deprivation,  3. 

A  minister,  deprived  for  inconformity,  said  that  if  they 
deprived  him,  it  should  cost  an  hundred  men's  lives. 

Bacon. 

He  [Heath  of  Worcester]  was  called  before  the  council 

February  8,  and  after  a  month  committed  to  the  Fleet, 

where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  the  reign  ;  and  before 

the  reign  came  to  an  end  he  was  deprived. 

R.  IK.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvii. 
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He  [Robert  South]  was  ordained  by  one  of  the  deprimd 
bishops  in  1658.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  75, 

4.  To  hinder  from  possessing  or  enjoying ;  de- 
bar; withhold. 
God  hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom.  Job  xxxix.  17 

The  short  time  that  I  spent  there  deprived  me  of  the 
opportunity.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  uo. 

From  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 
His  blessed  countenance.         MUtan,  P.  L.,  xi,  316 
=Syn.  2.  To  dispossess,  strip,  rob,  despoil. 
deprivementt  (df-priv'ment),  ».    [<  deprive  + 
-ment.]    The  act  of  depriving,  or  the  state  of 
being  deprived ;  deprivation. 

Our  Levites,  undergoing  no  such  law  of  deprivement 

can  have  no  right  to  any  such  compensation.  ' 

Milton,  Means  to  Remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 

The  widower  may  lament  and  condole  the  unhappiness 
of  so  many  deprivements. 

Sir  P.  Rycaut,  Pres.  State  of  Greek  and  Armenian 
[Churches,  p.  306. 
depriver  (df-pri'ver),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
deprives,  takes  away,  divests,  or  bereaves. 
Depriver  of  those  solid  joys 
Which  sack  creates. 

Cleaveland,  Poems,  etc.,  p.  38. 

de  profujldis  (de  pro-fun'dis).  [L.,  out  of  the 
depths :  de,  of ;  profundis,  abl.  pi.  of  profundum, 
depth:  see  profound,  n.]  Out  of  the  depths: 
the  first  two  words  of  the  Latin  version  of  the 
130th  Psalm,  which  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  churches  is  one  of  the  seven  peni- 
tential psalms :  often  used  (with  capitals)  as  a 
name  for  this  psalm. 

deproperationt  (de-prop-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *deproperatio{n-),  <  deproperar'e,  make  haste, 
<  de-  +  properare,  hsLBten:  see  properate.]  A 
making  haste  or  speed.    Bailey,  1727. 

deprostratet  (df-pros'trat),  a.  [<  de-  +  pros- 
trate.]   Extremely  prostrate ;  very  low;  mean. 

How  may  weak  mortal  ever  hope  to  file 

His  unsmooth  tongue,  and  his  deprostrate  style  ? 

G.  Fletclier. 

deprovincialize  (de-pro-vin'shal-iz),D.  (. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  deprovincialize'd,  ppr.  deprovincializing. 
[<  de-  priv.  -t-  provincialize,]  To  divest  of  pro- 
vincial characteristics ;  expand  the  views  or  in- 
terests of. 

The  camp  is  deprovincializing  us  very  fast. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  10. 

The  country  had  grown  rich,  its  commerce  was  large, 
and  wealth  did  its  natural  work  in  making  life  softer  and 
more  worldly,  commerce  in  deprbvincializing  the  minds 
of  those  engaged  in  it 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  237. 

dept.    A  contraction  of  department. 

dep'fch  (depth),  re.  [<  ME.  depthe  (not  in  AS.) 
=  D.  diepte  =  Icel.  dypt  =  Dan.  dybde  =  Goth. 
diupitha,  depth:  with  formative  -th,  <  ME.  dep, 
E.  deep :  see  deep,  a.,  and  of.  deep,  n.]  1.  Deep- 
ness; distance  or  extension,  as  measured— (a) 
From  the  surface  or  top  downward :  opposed  to 
height :  as,  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  of  a  mine,  a 
ditch,  etc. 

As  for  men  they  had  buildings  in  many  places  higher 

than  the  depth  of  the  water.  Bacon. 

Her  [the  ship's]  Depth  from  the  Breadth  is  19  Feet  and 

four  Inches.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  S3. 

(6)  Upward  or  forward  from  the  point  of  view; 
as,  the  depth  of  the  sky.  (c)  From  without 
inward,  or  from  the  front  to  the  rear:  as,  the 
depth  of  a  wound ;  the  depth  of  a  building.— 

2.  A  deep  place,  literally  or  figuratively;  an 
abyss ;  the  sea. 

The  depth  closed  me  round  about.  Jonah  ii.  6. 

Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  iu.  i. 

The  false  tides  skim  o'er  the  cover'd  land, 
And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  deepest,  innermost,  or  most  central  part 
of  anything;  the  part  most  remote  from  the 
boundary  or  outer  limits :  as,  the  depth  of  win- 
ter or  of  night ;  in  the  depths  of  a  jungle  or  a 
forest. 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle,  in  the  depth  of  wiuter,  rescued 

the  city  of  York  from  the  rebels.  .  „.  „ 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

4.  Abstruseness;  obscurity;  that  which  is  not 
easily  explored :  as,  the  depth  of  a  science. 

There  are  greater  depthsxaA  obscurities  in  an  elaborate 
and  well-written  piece  of  nonsense,  than  in  the  most  a" 
struse  tract  of  school  divinity.   Addison,  Whig  Exanuner. 

5.  Immensity;  infinity;  intensity. 

0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God !  Ho"^  "'■ 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  IV. 
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6.  Profoundness ;  profundity;  extent  of  pene- 
tration, or  of  the  capacity  of  penetrating:  as, 
depth  of  understanding ;  dejjth  of  skill. 

He  was  a  man  that  God  endued  with  a  clear  and  won- 
derlul  depth :  a  disoerner  ot  others'  spirits,  and  very  much 
a  master  of  his  own. 

Perm,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Qualcers,  v. 

The  splendid  colouring  of  the  Flemish  artists  covers  but 

does  not  conceal  the  entire  want  of  depth,  of  imagination 

of  spiritual  vision.  ' 

F.  T.  Palgrave,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  84. 

7.  In  painting,  darkness  and  richness  of  tone : 
as,  great  depth  of  color. —  8.  In  logic,  the  quan- 
tity of  comprehension ;  the  totality  of  those  at- 
tributes which  an  idea  involves  in  itself,  and 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  it  without 
destroying  it.  This  use  of  the  word  was  bor- 
rowed by  Hamilton  from  certain  late  Grreek 
writers. 

By  the  informed  depth  ot  a  term,  I  mean  all  the  real 
characters  (in  contradiction  to  mere  names)  which  can  be 
predicated  of  It  (with  logical  truth  on  the  whole)  in  a 
supposed  state  of  information ;  no  character  being  count- 
ed twice  over  knowingly  in  the  supposed  state  of  infor- 
mation. The  depth,  like  the  breadth,  may  be  certain  or 
doubtful,  actual  or  potential.  By  the  essential  depth  of  a 
term,  I  mean  the  really  conceivable  qualities  predicated 
of  it  in  its  definition.  Substantial  depth  is  the  real  con- 
crete form  which  belongs  to  everything  of  which  a  term 
is  predicable  with  absolute  truth.  0.  S.  Peirce. 

Beyond  one's  de^th,  in  water  too  deep  for  safety;  hence, 
beyond  one's  ability  or  means. 

'  I  have  ventur'd. 

Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth.       Shale,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know; 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go; 
Launch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  discreet. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  50. 

Dopth  of  a  sail,  the  size  of  a  sail  between  the  head  and 
the  foot-rope.  16  is  also  called  the  drop  or  hoist. — Depth 
Of  the  hold,  in  ship-buUding,  the  depth  from  the  upper 
side  of  the  lower  deck-beams  to  the  upper  side  of  the  floor- 
timbers. — Focal  depth,  the  penetrating  power  of  a  lens 
—that  is,  the  vertical  range  through  which  the  parts  of  an 
object,  a  scene,  etc.,  viewed  by  the  lens  are  seen  with  sat- 
isfactory distinctness. 

depthen  (dep'thn),  v.  t.  [<  depth  +  -e»i.]  To 
increase  the  depth  of;  deepen. —  Depthealng 
tool,  (a)  A  countersink  used  to  make  a  hole  deeper.  (^ 
A  tool  used  by  watchmakers  in  gaging  the  distances  of 
pivot-holes  in  movement-plates. 

depthless  (depth'les),  a.  [<  depth  +  -less.'] 
wanting  depth ;  shallow. 

Notions,  the  depthless  abstractions  of  fleeting  phenom- 
ena. Coleridge. 

depucelatet  (de-pu'se-lat),  v.  t.  [<  F.  d^uceler 
{k  di-  priv.  +'vucelle,  a  maid:  see  pueel,  pu- 
celle)  +  E.  -ateK]  To  deflower;  rob  of  virgin- 
ity.   Cotgra/ve;  Bailey. 

depudiCatet  (de-pu'di-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
depudicated,  ppr.  depudicaUng.  [<  LL.  depudi- 
catus,  pp.  of  depwdicare,  <  L.  de-  priv.  -I-  ptidious, 
chaste,  modest.]    To  deflower;  ravish.    Wor. 

depudoratet  (de-pii''d6-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  de- 
priv.  -I-  pudor,  shame,  +  E.  -ate^,']  To  render 
void  of  shame. 

Partly  depudorated  or  become  so  void  of  shame  as  that, 
though  they  do  perceive,  yet  they  will  obstinately  and 
Impudently  deny  the  plainest  things. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  193. 

depulper  (df-pul'pfer),  «.  [<  de-  priv.  +  pulp 
+  -er* .]  An  apparatus  for  freeing  from  pulpy 
matter.    See  the  extract. 

The  term  depulper  has  been  applied  to  a  class  of  appa- 
ratus rendered  necessary  by  the  inability  of  the  ordinary 
filters  to  completely  remove  the  fine  pulpy  matters  from 
the  juice  [of  beets].  Spom'  Eneyc.  Manvf.,  p.  1839. 

depulsationt  (de-jjul-sa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*depulsatio(n-),  <  depulsare,  pp.  depulsatus, 
drive  or  thrust  away,  <  de,  away,  +  pulsare, 
drive,  thrust:  see  pulsate.  Cf.  depulse.']  A 
thrusting  or  driving  away ;  a  repelling.  Bailey, 
1727. 

depulsef  (de-puls'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  depulsus,  pp.  of 
depellere,  drive  away:  see  depel  and  pulse.] 
To  drive  away.     Cockeram. 

depulsiont  (de-pul'shon), «.  [<  L.  depulsio{n-), 
a  driving  away,  <  depellere,  depulsus,  drive 
away:  see  depulse.]  A  driving  or  thrusting 
away;  expulsion. 

The  errour  or  weaknesse  of  the  Burgundian  Dutchesse 
and  her  Perkin,  suffering  their  enemy  in  this  sort  to 
puruey  for  his  owne  security  and  their  depulmn. 

Speed,  Hen.  VIL,  IX.  xx.  §  38. 

depulsoryt  (df-pul'so-ri),  a.  [<  L.  depulsorius, 
serving  to  a-vert,  <  depulsor,  one  who  drives 
away,  <  depellere,  drive  away:  see  depulse.] 
Driving  or  ttirusting  away;  averting.    Nares. 

Making  supplication  and  prayer  unto  the  gods  by  the 
meanes  of  certaine  depulsone  sacrifices. 

HoUcmd,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcelhnus  (1609). 
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depurant  (dep'u-rant),  a.  and  n.     [<  ML.  de- 

puran[tr)s,  ppr.  of  depurare :  see  depurate.]  I, 
a.  Removing  impurities ;  depurative. 

n.  n.  That  which  tends  to  remove  impurities, 
as  a  medicine. 

Meat  broths  and  milk  .  .  .  arouse  the  emunctories  and 
prove  excellent  depurants.  Therapeutic  Gaz.,  IX.  17. 

depurate  (dep'tt-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  depu- 
rated, ppr.  depurating.  [<  ML.  depuratus,  pp. 
of  depurare,  purify:  see  depure.]  1.  To  puri- 
fy ;  free  from  impure  or  heterogeneous  matter ; 
clarify;  cleanse. 

Chemistry  enabling  us  to  depurate  bodies,  and  in  some 
measure  to  analize  them.  Boyle. 

I  .  .  .  doubt  whether  .  .  .  wars  ...  do  not  serve,  as 
motion  to  waters,  to  de^Mrate  states  of  .  .  .  a  great  num- 
ber of  vices.        Goldsmith,  Hist.  Seven  Years'  War,  Pref. 

2.  [The  prefix  de-  taken  as  priv.]  To  render 
impure.     [Bare.] 

Priestley  began  by  ascertaining  that  air  depurated  by 
animals  was  purified  by  plants.  Nature. 

depuratet  (dep'u-rat),  a.  [<  ML.  depuratus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Cleansed;  pure:  as,  "a 
very  depurate  oil,"  Boyle,  Works,  II.  209. 

depuration  (dep-u-ra'shgn),  n.  [=  P.  depura- 
tion =  Pr.  depuracio  ="Sp.  depuracion  =  Pg. 
depuragdlo  =  It.  depurazione,  <  ML.  as  i£  *de- 
puratio{n-),  <  depurare,  purify:  see  depurate.] 
The  act  of  purifying,  clarifying,  or  cleansing ; 
a  freeing  from  feculent,  impure,  or  heterogene- 
ous matter :  as,  the  depuration  of  a  fluid  or  of 
a  wound. 

The  ventilation  and  depuration  of  the  blood,  .  .  .  one 
of  the  principal  and  constant  uses  of  respiration.     Boyle. 

depurative  (dep'u-ra-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  d6pu- 
ratif=FT.  depuratiu=  It.  depurativo;  as  depu- 
rate +  -ive.]  I.  a.  Cleansing;  tending  to  or 
connected  with  the  removal  of  impurities. 

The  function  of  the  segmental  organ  had  been  shown  to 
be  excretory,  depurative.     Micros.  Science,  XXVIII.  239. 

II.  n.  That  which  cleanses  or  purifies ;  spe- 
cifically, in  med.,  formerly,  a  remedy  supposed 
to  purify  the  blood  or  humors.  < 

depurator  (dep'u-ra-tor),  n.  [=  It.  depuratore; 
as  depurate  4-  -or.]  "One  who  or  that  which 
cleanses.  Specifically  — (a)  In  med.,  a  depurant  or  de- 
purative. 

The  remedies  indicated  to  correct  constructive  diseases 
are  chiefly  depurators  and  nutrients. 

Alien,  tmd  Neurol.,  VI.  540. 

(&)  An  apparatus  designed  to  assist  the  expulsion  of  mor- 
bid matter  through  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  skin.  This 
is  accomplished  by  withdrawing  from  the  surface  of  the 
body  the  natural  pressure  of  the  air.  (c)  A  machine  for 
cleansing  and  preparing  cotton  for  spinning,  invented  in 
France. 

depuratoryt  (dep'u-ra-to-ri),  a.  and  ».     [=  P. 
depuratoire  =  ^.  Pg.  it.  depuratorio;  as  de- 
purate +  -ory.]    I.  a.  Cleansing;  purifying. 
II.  n.  That  which  purifies.     Sydenham. 

depuret  (de-piir'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  depuren,  <  OP. 
depurer,  F'.  dourer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  depurar  =  It. 
depurare,  <  ML.  depurare,  purify,  <  L.  de,  off 
(taken  as  intensive),  +  purare,  make  pure,  < 
puru£,Tpv.vQ:  sea  pure.  Ct.  depurate.]  To  make 
pure;  cleanse;  purge. 

Thou3  brennynge  watir  be  .7.  tymes  distillid,  gitt  it  is 
not  fully  depurid  fro  his  brennynge  heete. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fnrnivall),  p.  21, 

He  shall  yrst  ...  be  depured  and  clensed,  before  that 

he  shall  be  layde  up  for  pure  gold  in  the  treasures  of  God. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  800. 

depurgatoryt  (df-per'ga-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
*depurgatorius,  <  depurgatus,  pp.  of  depurgare, 
cleanse,  purge,  <  de,  off,  +  purgare,  purge :  see 
purge.]    Purging ;  serving  to  cleanse  or  purify. 

depuritiont  (dep-u-rish'on),  n.  .An  improper 
form  of  depuration.    Craig. 

deputable  (dep'fl-ta-bl),  a.  [<  depute  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  or  fit  to  be  deputed. 

A  man  deputable  to  the  London  Parliament. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  224. 

deputation  (dep-ti-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  depu- 
tation =  D.  deputdtie  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  deputation, 
<  P.  deputation  =  Sp.  diputaeion  =  Pg.  depu- 
taqao  =  It.  deputazione,  <  ML.  as  if  *deputa- 
tio{n-),  <  deputare,  pp.  deputatus,  select,  ap- 
point: see  depute.]  1.  Appointment  or  au- 
thority to  represent  or  act  for  another  or  others. 

We  have  .  .  .  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power.  Shale.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1. 

The  favourites  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here. 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

Their  .  .  .  deputation  to  offices  of  power  and  dignity. 
Barrow,  "Works,  II.  xxi. 


deputy 

2.  The  person  or  persons  authorized  to  repre- 
sent or  act  for  another  or  others:  as,  the  local 
societies  were  represented  by  large  deputations. 
— 3.  In  Eng.  forestry  law,  formerly,  a  license 
conferring  the  rights  of  a  gamekeeper.  See 
the  extracts. 

He  .  .  .  had  inquired  about  the  manor ;  would  be  glad 
of  the  deputation,  certainly,  but  made  no  great  point  of 
it ;  said  he  sometimes  took  out  a  gun,  but  never  killed. 
Jane  Austen,  Persuasion,  iiL 

The  gamekeeper  was  a  man  appointed  by  a  document 
granted  by  a  lord  of  a  manor  under  statutory  authority, 
termed  a  deputation.  This  deputation  enabled  him  to 
kill  game  within  the  manor,  and  exercise  the  statutory 
powers  of  a  gamekeeper  under  the  Acts  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  game;  but  it  was  necessary  that  his  name  should 
be  entered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or 
division  where  the  manor  was,  who,  on  payment  of  Is., 
gave  him  a  certificate  of  registration. 

S.  Lowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  272. 

deputatorf  (dep'u-ta-tor),  n.  [<  ML.  as  if  *de- 
putator,  <  L.  deputare,  pp.  deputatus,  select,  de- 
pute :  see  depute.]  One  who  deputes ;  one  who 
grants  deputation.    Locke. 

depute  (de-puf),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  deputed, 
ppr.  deputing.  [<  ME.  deputen,  impute,  =  D. 
deputeren  =  Gr.  deputiren  =Dan.  deputere=  Sw. 
deputera,  <  OP.  aeputer,  P.  deputer  =  Sp.  di- 
putar  =  Pg.  deputar  =  It.  deputare,  depute,  < 
L.  deputare,  cut  off,  prune  down,  count  among, 
LL.  also  destine,  allot,  ML.  also  select,  ap- 
point, <  de,  off,  +  putare,  cleanse,  prune,  also 
estimate,  think.  Cf.  compute,  counts,  repute.] 
1.  To  appoint  as  a  substitute  or  agent;  appoint 
and  send  with  a  special  commission  or  author- 
ity to  act  in  the  name  of  a  principal. 

There  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear  thee. 

2  Sam.  XV.  3. 
The  bishop  may  depute  &]?Tieat  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment. Aylife,  Parergon. 

2t.  To  set  aside  or  apart ;  assign. 

The  most  conspicuous  places  iu  cities  are  usually  de- 
puted  for  the  erection  of  statues.  Barrow. 

3.  To  assign  to  a  deputy ;  transfer :  as,  he  de- 
puted his  authority  to  a  substitute. 

If  legislative  authority  is  deputed,  it  follows  that  those 
from  whom  it  proceeds  are  the  masters  of  those  on  whom 
it  is  conferred.  H,  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  231. 

4t.  To  impute. 

The  apostil  .  .  .  shewith  neithir  thurg  his  rigtfulnesse 
haue  this  desenied,  but  al  what  euere  to  be  depute  to  the 
grace  of  God.  Wyclif,  Prol.  to  Romans. 

depute  (dep'iit),  n.  [<  depute,  v.  Cf.  deputy.] 
A  deputy:  as,  a  sheriff  depute  or  an  advocate 
depute.    [Scotch.] 

The  fashion  of  every  depute  carrying  his  own  shell  on 
his  back  in  the  form  of  his  own  carriage  is  a  piece  of  very 
modern  dignity.  I  myself  rode  circuits,  when  I  was  advo- 
c&te-depute,  between  1807  and  1810. 

Lord  Cockburn,  Memoirs. 

deputize  (dep'u-tiz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deputized, 
ppr.  deputizing'.  [<  depute  or  deputy  H-  -ize;  an 
unnecessary  substitute  for  depute.]  I.  trans. 
To  appoint  as  deputy;  empower  to  act  for 
another,  as  a  sheriff;  depute.     [U.  S.] 

It  is  only  learned  foreigners,  who  desire  to  study  our 
institutions,  that  suppose  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are 
governed  by  a  series  of  deputized  expressions  originating 
in  the  town  meeting  and  working  upward. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  105. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  as  a  deputy.  [U.  S.] 
deputy  (dep'u-ti),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
deputie,  debyie,  <  OP.  depute,  P.  d&pute  =  Sp. 
diputado  =  Pg.  deputado  =  It.  deputato,  <  ML. 
deputatus,  a  deputy,  prop.  pp.  of  deputare,  de- 
pute: see  depute.]  1.  «. ;  pi.  deputies  (-tiz). 
1.  A  person  appointed  or  elected  to  act  for  an- 
other or  others ;  one  who  exercises  an  office  in 
another's  right ;  a  lieutenant  or  substitute. 

The  vicar  and  debyte  of  Christ. 

J.  Udall,  On  Revelations  xvit 

He  hath  committed  this  other  office  of  preserving  in 
healthful  constitution  the  inner -man,  which  may  be  term'd 
the  spirit  of  the  soul,  to  his  spiritual  deputy,  the  minister 
of  each  Congregation.    Milton,  Chui'ch-Government,  ii.  3. 

Specifically — 2.  One  deputed  to  represent  a 
body  of  electors ;  one  elected  to  the  of&ce  of 
representative:  as,  the  deputies  to  the  Prench 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Each  district  has  now  its  respective  deputy  to  the  gen- 
eral diet,  although  the  canton  has  but  one  vote,  and  con- 
sequently loses  its  voice  if  the  two  deputies  are  of  different 
opinions.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  314. 

That  certain  men  have  been  chosen  as  deputies  of  the 
people  —  that  there  is  a  piece  of)  paper  stating  such  depu- 
ties to  possess  certain  powers  —  these  circumstances  in 
themselves  constitute  no  security  for  good  government. 
Macaulay,  Utilitaiian  Theory  of  Government. 

3.  In  law,  one  who  by  authority  exercises  an- 
other's office  or  some  function  thereof,  in  the 


deputy 

name  or  place  of  the  principal,  but  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  office.  A  deputy  may  in  general  perform 
all  the  fnnctionsof  his  principal,  or  those  speciallydeputed 
to  him,  but  cannot  again  depute  his  powers.  Specifically — 
(a)  A  suljordinate  officer  authorized  to  act  in  place  of  the 
principal  officer,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  absence.  If  author- 
ized to  exercise  for  the  time  beiny  the  whole  power  of  his 
principal,  he  is  i\g_enfral  df^w^y,andmayusuallyactinhis 
own  name  with  his  official  addition  of  deputy,  etc.  {h)  A 
subordinate  officer  authorized  to  act  in  a  particular  matter 
or  service ,  as,  for  in  stance,  to  serve  a  writ,  or  to  aid  in  keep- 
ingthepeaceonaparticular occasion.  Insuch  caseheisa 
special  deputy.— Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  (English) 
title  of  the  second  house  of  the  national  parliament  or  as- 
sembly in  France, Italy, Spain,  Portugal, andRumania.  In 
ftance  it  consists  (1899)  of  684  members,  elected  for  four 
years  by  universal  suffrage,  each  arrondissement  electing 
one  depntyuuless  its  population  is  inexcess  of  100,000,  when 
it  is  divided  into  two  or  more  constituencies.  The  number 
of  members  is  608  in  Italy,  146  in  Portugal,  183  in  Rumania, 
and  one  for  each  60,000  inhabitants  in  Spain.  The  chamber 
is  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  is  in 
general  the  branch  in  which  ttiiancial  measures  originate. 
=Syn.  Substitute,  representative, legate, delegate,  envoy, 
agent,  factor,  proxy. 

II.  a.  Serving  as  a  deputy;  deputed:  as,  a 
deputy  sheriff. 

dequacet,  i>-  t-     See  dequass. 

dequantitatet  (de-kwon'ti-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  de, 
from,  +  quantita{t-)s,  quantity :  see  quantity.'] 
To  diminish  the  quantity  of. 

Brown  has  words  still  more  extraordinary,  as  feriation, 
lor  keeping  holiday,  .  .  .  deqitantitate,  for  diminish. 

Seattle,  Elem.  of  Mor.  Science,  \.  1. 

dequasst,  v.  t.  [ME.  *dequassen,  dequacen,  <  OF. 
dequassei;  decasser,  decacier,  desquasser,  shat- 
ter, throw  down,  overthrow,  <  ML.  dequassare, 
lit.  shake  down,  <  L.  de,  down,  +  quassare, 
shake,  shatter,  quash:  see  quash.]  To  shake 
down. 

deracinate  (de-ras'i-nat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
deracinated,  ppr.  deraciitating.  [<  P.  diraci- 
ner,  OP.  desraciner,  desracener,  uproot,  <  des- 
priv.  -f-  racine  =  Pr.  racina,  a  root,  <  L.  as  if 
'radieina,  <  radix  (radic-),  a  root:  see  radix, 
radical,  and  ef.  eradicate.]  To  pluck  up  hy 
the  roots ;  eradicate ;  extirpate :  as,  to  deraci- 
nate hair. 

The  coulter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

Disemboweling  mountains  and  deracinatingjpines ! 

The  Century,  XXVII.  188. 

derseum  (de-re'um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sipaiov,  a 
collar,  <  Stpri,  the  neck.]  In  ornith.,  the  root  of 
the  neck,    tlliger,  1811. 

deraignlf,  deraint  (de-ran'),  v.  t.  [Also  writ- 
ten, esp.  in  second  sense,  darraign,  darrain, 
the  most  correct  spelling  being  derain;  <  ME. 
derainen,  deraynen,  dereynen,  sometimes  der- 
reynen,  darreynen,  <  OP.  deraisnier,  deresnier,  de- 
rainier,  deraigner,  derenier,  etc.,  desrainier,  des- 
resner,  etc.,  <  ML.  derationare,  disrationare,  jus- 
tify or  vindicate,  esp.  by  arms,  <  de-,  dis-,  +  ratio- 
nare,  diseoorse,  contend  in  law,  <  L.  raUo{n-), 
reason:  see  reason,  raijo.  Ct.  arraign'^.]  1.  In 
old  Eng.  law.  to  prove ;  justify ;  vindicate,  as  an 
assertion;  clear  one's  self,  either  by  proving 
one's  own  case  or  by  refuting  that  of  an  adver- 
sary :  sometimes  used  of  an  abstract  or  chrono- 
logic tracing  of  a  chain  of  title  to  real  estate. 

There  was  no  huerne  with  that  told  the  batell  to  take, 
The  right  to  derayne  with  the  ranke  duke. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13084. 

Desrener  [F.],  to  dereine;  to  justifie,  or  make  good,  the 
deniall  of  an  act,  or  fact.  Cotgrave. 

When  it  is  deraigned,  then  shall  the  plea  pass  in  the 
court  christian,  as  far  forth  as  it  is  deraigned  in  the  king's 
court.  Blount. 

2.  To  claim  and  try  to  win  by  battle  or  com- 
bat ;  fight  for. 

Philip  .  .  .  brodes  in  haste 
For  to  lache  as  lorde,  the  lond  for  to  haue. 
Or  deraine  it  with  dintes  &  deedes  of  armes. 

Alisaunier  of  Macedoine  (E.  E,  T.  S.),  1.  124. 

3.  To  arrange  (an  army) ;  draw  up  in  order  of 
battle.  [This  sense  may  have  arisen  from  con- 
fusion with  arrange.] 

And  thus  was  Solyman  victorious  and  happie,  other- 
where victorious  and  vnhappie,  when  he  was  forced  to 
darreine  battaile  against  his  owne  bowels. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  285. 
Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Shak.,  8  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2. 
deraign^t  (de-ran'),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  desraigner,  des- 
regner,  erroneous  form  of  desrenger,  desranger, 
derange,  overthrow:  see  derange.]  To  derange; 
disorder ;  disarrange.  E.  PhiUips. 
deraignmentit,  derainmentt  (df-ran'ment),  n. 
[<  OP.  deraisnement,  derainemeni,  desrainement, 
etc.,  <  deraisnier,  deraign:  see  deraign^.]  In  old 
Eng.  toif,  the  act  of  deraigning;  proof;  justifi- 
cation. 
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deraignment^t  (de-ran'ment),  «.  [<  deraign^ 
+  -inent.]  1.  The  act  of  disordering  or  dis- 
arranging; a  turning  out  of  course. —  2.  A  re- 
nunciation, as  of  religious  or  monastic  vows. 

derail  (de-ral'),  r.     [<  L.  de,  from,  -I-  E.  raift.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  leave  the  rails  or  run  off 
the  track,  as  a  railroad-train:  as,  the  engine 
was  derailed  at  the  crossing. 

II.  intrans.  To  run  off  the  track  or  rails. 

The  train,  near  Lake  Ivanhoe,  derailed  on  Tuesday. 
Times  (London),  Sept.  16, 1887,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q., 
[7th  ser.,  IV.  365. 

derailment  (de-ral'ment),  n.  [<  derail  +  -ment.] 
The  act  of  derailing,  or  causing  to  leave  the  rails, 
as  a  railroad-train  or  -oar. 

Preventing  them  [the  cars]  from  separating  in  case  of 
derailment.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  S07. 

deraint,  derainmentt.  See  deraign\  deraign- 
ment^. 

derange  (df-ranj'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deranged, 
ppr.  deranging.  [<  P.  d6ranger,  OF.  desren- 
gier,  desrangier,  desranger  =  Pr.  desrengar,  des- 
rencar,  desrancar,  put  out  of  order,  <  des-  priv. 
-t-  rengier,  renger,  ranger,  put  in  order,  range : 
see  range.]  1.  To  disturb  the  regular  order 
of ;  throw  into  confusion ;  disconcert ;  disar- 
range :  as,  to  derange  plans  or  affairs. 

The  republic  of  regicide  .  .  .  has  actually  conquered 
the  finest  parts  of  Europe ;  has  distressed,  disimited,  de- 
ranged, broke  to  pieces  all  the  rest. 

Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace. 
Time  and  tide  are  strangely  changed, 
Men  and  manners  much  deranged. 

Emerson,  The  Initial  Love. 

Self-regulating  as  is  a  currency  when  let  alone,  laws 
cannot  improve  its  arrangements,  although  they  may,  and 
continually  do,  derange  them. 

H,  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  434. 

2.  To  disturb  the  state,  action,  or  functions  of; 
put  out  of  proper  order  or  condition ;  disorder ; 
unsettle :  as,  to  derange  a  machine ;  his  health 
is  much  deranged;  to  derange  one's  mind  or 
reason. 

A  casual  blow,  or  a  sudden  fall,  deranges  some  of  our 

internal  parts,  and  the  rest  of  life  is  distress  and  misery. 

Blair,  Sermons,  IV.  xviii. 

All  old  philosophers  knew  that  the  fabric  of  the  State 
rested  tiltimately  upon  a  way  of  thinking,  a  habit  of  opin- 
ion, a  "discipline,"  which  was  a  thing  so  delicate  and 
easily  deranged  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  them  new 
tunes  coming  into  vogue  might  be  enough  to  cause  a  revo- 
lution. J",  ii.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  198. 

3.  To  disorder  the  mind  of ;  unsettle  the  rea- 
son of,  as  a  person.  =Syn.  1.  To  disarrange,  displace, 
unsettle,  confuse,  embarrass,  discompose,  disconcert. 

derangeable  (df-ran'ja-bl),  a.  [<  derange  -1- 
-able.]  Susceptible  of  being  deranged ;  liable 
to  derangement :  as,  derangeable  health.  Syd- 
ney Smith. 

deranged  (de-ranjd'),  p.  a.   Unsettled  in  mind ; 
insane. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  poor  deranged  parish  lad. 

Lanib,  To  "Wordsworth. 

derangement  (de-ranj'ment).  It.  [< P.  dSrange- 
ment,  <  dSranger,  derange :  see  derange  and 
-ment.]  1.  The  act  of  deranging,  or  the  state  of 
being  deranged;  a  putting  out  of  order;  dis- 
turbance of  regularity  or  regular  course ;  dis- 
order. 

From  the  complexity  of  its  mechanism  .  .  .  liable  to 
derangement.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  x. 

2.  Disorder  of  the  intellect  or  reason ;  insanity. 

In  all  forms  of  mental  derangement  there  are  two  un- 
derlying pathological  conditions:  the  one  dynamical,  being 
a  functional  dissociation  or  severance  of  the  nerve  cen- 
tres that  have  been  organized  to  act  together  physiologi- 
cally, whence  naturally  for  the  time  being  an  incoherence 
of  function  and  a  discontinuity  of  individual  being ;  the 
other  statical,  consisting  in  a  structural  change  in  the 
nerve  cells  or  in  their  uniting  fibre,  whence  a  permanent 
disintegration  of  the  substance  of  ideas. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  264. 

=Sy71.  1.  Irregularity,  confusion. — 2.  Lunacy,  madness, 
etc.  See  insanity. 
derayt  (df-ra'),  v.  [<  ME.  derayen,  deraien, 
drayen,  <  OF.  desreer,  desreier,  desroeier,  des- 
rayer,  derroier,  derange,  disorder,  confuse,  trou- 
ble, refl.  go  wild,  quarrel,  <  des-  priv.  -1-  rei,  roi, 
rai,  order:  see  array,  v.,  and  ef.  disarray,  v.] 
I.  trans.  To  derange;  disorder;  reflexively,  to 
go  wild;  rage. 

He  derated  him  as  a  deuel  &  dede  him  out  a-geine. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2061. 

Thus  despitusly  the  duk  drayed  him. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1210. 

II.  intrans.  To  rage. 

Nectanabus  anon  right  with  his  nices  werkes, 
Too  hegile  the  gome  graithes  hym  soone, 
Deraide  as  a  dragonn  dreedfuU  in  fight. 

Alisawnder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  883. 
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deray  (de-ra'),  «.  [<  ME.  deray,  derai,  and 
contr.  dray;  also  disray,  <  OP.  *desrei,  desi-oy 
derei  (=  Pr.  desrey),  <  desreer,  desreier,  desroier 
derange,  disorder:  see  deray,  v.,  and  cf.  array 
disarray,  n.]    Tumult ;  disorder.  ' 

Was  neuir  in  Scotland  hard  nor  sene 

Sic  dansing  nor  deray.  Chr.  Kirk,  st.  1. 

So  have  we  found  weddings  celebrated  with  an  outburst 
of  triumph  and  deray  at  which  the  elderly  shook  their 
heads.  Carlyle. 

Derbe  (der'be),  n.  [NL.  (Pabrioius,  1803),  <  (?) 
Gr.  Mp^T),  a  city  in  Lycaonia.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Derbidce. 

derbend  (der'bend),  n.  [Turk.,  =  Ar.  darbend,  < 
Pers.  darband,  a  narrow  mountain  pass,  <  dar, 
a  door,  gate,  +  band,  confinement,  band.]  A 
wayside  guard-house  in  Turkey,  especially  on 
mountain  roads. 

Derbian  (der'bi-an),  a.  Eelatlng  or  dedicated 
to  an  earl  of  Derby.  Also  Derby Derbian  fly- 
catcher. Pitangus  derbianus,  a  large  stout  bird  of  the 
family  Tyrannidce,  inhabiting  Mexico  and  Texas.  See 
Pitangus. —  Derbian  pheasant,  Oreophasis  derbianus,  a 
Central  American  bird  of  the  family  Cracidce,  the  only 
representative  of  the  subfamily  OreophasinoB  (which  see). 

Derbida  (der'bi-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Derbe  + 
-ida.]  The  Derbidce  rated  as  a  subfamily  of 
Fulgoridoe.  The  regular  form  would  be  Derbi- 
nee. 

Derbidse  (der'bi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Derbe  + 
-idw.]  A  family  of  homopterous  hemipterous 
insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Derbe. 

derboun  (der'bon),  n.  A  variety  of  black  wolf 
of  Arabia  and  Syria. 

Derby  (der'bi  or  dar'bi),  n.  and  a.  [The  race  is 
named  after  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby.  The 
earldom  takes  its  name  from  the  county  and 
town  ot  Derby,  <  ME.  Dereby,  Derebi,  <  AS.Dedr- 
by,  Dedra  by,  a  name  of  Scand.  origin  (the  AS. 
name  having  been  Northworthig),  lit.  appar. 
habitation  of  deer  (wild  beasts),  <  AS.  dedra, 
gen.  pi.  of  dedr  =  Dan.  dyr,  a  deer,  wild  beast,  + 
AS.  (ONorth.)  by,  bio,  a  habitation  (seedeej'and 
by^) ;  but  the  first  element  is  perhaps  of  oth- 
er origin.]  I.  «.;  pi.  Derbies  (-biz).  1.  The 
most  important  annual  horse-race  of  England, 
founded  in  1780  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  run  at  Epsom,  Surrey,  in  the  spriag,  gen- 
erally on  the  Wednesday  before  Whitsimtide. 
— 2.  [I.e.]  A  masons' two-handled  float. 

A  derby  or  darby,  which  is  a  long  two-handled  float  for 
forming  the  fioated  coat  of  lime  or  hair. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  504. 

3.  [I.  c]  A  stiff  felt  hat  with  rounded  crown 
and  more  or  less  narrow  brim,  worn  by  men, 
and  sometimes  also  by  women,  for  walking  or 
riding,  it  came  in  as  a  fashionable  novelty  in  the  year 
1874,  and  is  now  (1888)  commonly  worn  in  England  and 
America.— Derby  day,  the  day  on  which  the  Derby  sweep- 
stakes is  run. — Derby  dog,  something  that  "turns  up" 
without  fail,  as  the  proverbial  dog  on  the  race-course  on 
Derby  day,  after  the  track  is  otherwise  cleared  for  the 
races.    [Local,  Eng.] 

An  eccentric,  Quaker-sort  of  person  who  acts  as  a  kind 
of  annual  Derby-dog  to  the  German  diet,  and  may  he  met 
with  every  year  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting International  Arbitration. 

Loice,  Bismarck,  IL  404. 

II.  a.  Same  as  Derbian. 

Derbyshire  drop.    Same  as  blue-john. 

Derbyshire  neck,  spar.    See  the  nouns. 

Dercetidae  (der-set'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  DerceUs 
4-  -idee.]  A  family  of  extinct  fishes,  typified  by 
the  genus  Dercetis :  a  synonym  of  Moplopleuii- 
dce  (which  see). 

Dercetis  (d6r'se-tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Dercetis, 
Dercete,  <  Gr.  AepKinc,  hepuzri),  a  Syrian  god- 
dess, also  called  Atargatis.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes  from  the  Chalk  formation  of  Eng- 
land, having  an  elongated  eel-like  body,  and 
commonly  called  petrified  eels. 

Dercetum  (der'se-tum),  n.  [NL. ;  of.  Dercetis.] 
A  genus  of  myriapods:  same  as  Heterostoma. 

derdoingt,  a.    See  daredoing. 

dere^t,  v.  t.  [MB.  deren,  derien,  <  AS.  denan, 
hurt,  injure,  =  OS.  derian  =z  OFxiea.  dera  =  i>- 
deren  =  OHG.  terian,  terran,  hurt.  Cf.  dare'.] 
To  hurt;  injure;  wound. 

No  thyng  here  sail  the  be  derand, 
In  this  blis  saU  be  jhour  beeldyng. 

fork  Playi,  p.  2. 

And  the  duke  with  a  dynt  derit  hym  agayn. 
That  the  viser  &  the  ventaile  voidet  hym  fro. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7"*- 

And  ye  shul  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere, 
That  neveremo  ye  shul  my  corowne  awe. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  964. 

derelf,  «•     [ME.,  <  AS.  daru  (=  OHG. 
jury:  see  dere^,  v.]    Hurt;  harm. 
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mey  dreje  him  up  to  the  drye,  and  he  na  dere  suflrd. 

Kiiig  Aliswwnd^r,  p.  189. 
Dere  ladir,  lyfl  Is  full  swete, 
The  drede  of  dede  dose  all  my  dere. 

York  Plays,  p.  65. 

dere^,  «•  and  n.  A  Middle  English,  form  of 
deaA. 

dere^t,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  of  deer. 

derecno  (Sp.  pron.  da-ra'cho)^  n.  [Sp.,  right, 
justice,  <  ML.  defectum,  right,  justice :  see  direct 
and  droit.']  In  Memcan  ana  Spanish  law:  (a) 
Bight;  justice;  just  claim.    (6)  pi.  Imposts; 

taxes;  customs-duties.— Dereoho  comun,  common 
law. 

dsreignmentt,  n.    Same  as  deraignment\ 

dereinet,  v.  t.    See  deraign^. 

derelict  (der'e-likt),  a.  and  n.  [==  Pg.  derelicto 
=  It.  de/'elitto,  <  L.  derelietus,  pp.  of  dereUn- 
quere,  forsake  utterly,  <  de-  +  relinguere,  for- 
sake, abandon:  seereZici,  relinquent,  relinqmsli.'] 

1,  o.  1.  Left;  abandoned  by  the  owner  or  guar- 
dian,    [Now  rare  except  in  law.] 

Takine  out  a  patent  in  Charles  the  Second's  time  for 
derelict  lands.     Sir  P.  Pett,  letters,  To  A.  Wood,  I.  611. 

The  affections  which  these  exposed  or  derelict  children 
bear  to  their  mothers  have  no  grounds  of  nature  or  as- 
siduity, but  civility  and  opinion. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  40. 

2.  Unfaithful;  neglectful  of  requirement  or  re- 
sponsibility: as,  derelict  in  duty. 

The  vacant,  unoccupied,  and  derelict  minds  of  his 
friends.  Burke,  American  Taxation. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  Mr.  Grant  was  hopelessly 
derelict,  and  neglectful  of  his  social  duties. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Bust,  p.  108. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  is  abandoned;  in  law, 
an  article  of  goods  or  any  commodity  thrown 
away,  relinquished,  or  abandoned  by  the  own- 
er; specifically,  a  vessel  abandoned  at  sea. 

When  I  am  a  little  disposed  to  a  gay  turn  of  thinking, 

I  consider,  as  I  was  a  derelict  from  my  cradle,  I  have  the 

honour  of  a  lawful  claim  to  the  best  protection  in  Europe. 

Savage,  Wanderer,  v.,  note. 

The  crown  [of  Jerusalem]  became  a  derelict;  the  title 
was  borne  after  Conrad  by  his  half-brother  Henry,  the 
son  of  Isabella  of  England ;  and  subsequently  by  a  number 
of  ruling  houses. 

Stubis,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  176. 

The  cruiser  Atlanta  towed  into  the  Capes  of  Delaware 
a  dangerous  derelict  which  had  been  drifting  about  off  the 
coast  for  weeks.  New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  20,  1887. 

2.  Land  left  dry  by  a  change  of  the  water-line. 
dereliction  (der-e-lik'shon),  n.  [=  Pg.  dere- 
licgck),  <  L.  derelictio(_n-),  an  abandoning,  <  dere- 
lictiis,  pp.  of  derelinguere,  abandon:  see  dere- 
lict.] 1.  The  act  of  leaving  with  an  intention 
not  to  reclaim  or  resume;  an  utter  forsaking; 
abandonment.     [Now  rare  except  in  law.] 

When  the  man  repents,  he  is  absolved  before  God,  be- 
fore the  sentence  of  the  church,  upon  his  contrition  and 
dereliction  only.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  v.  4. 

2.  The  state  of  being  forsaken  or  abandoned. 
Hadst  thou  not  been  thus  forsaken,  we  had  perished ; 

thy  dereliction  is  our  safety.  £p.  Hall. 

3.  The  gaining  of  land  from  the  water  by  a 
change  of  the  water-line. — 4.  The  land  so 
gained. — 5.  Unfaithfulness  orremissness;  neg- 
lect: as,  a  dereliction  of  duty. 

The  pretence  was  the  Persian  war,  which  Argoa  de- 
clined. This  was  called  a  base  dereliction,  and  excited,  by 
the  help  of  Spartan  emissaries,  hatred  and  contempt. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  511. 

=Syn.  1.  Desertion,  relinquishment.— 5.  Failure,  unfaith- 
fulness. 

dereUgionize  (de-re-lij'on-iz),  v.  t;  pret.  and  ijp. 
dereUgiomzed,  -g^v.' dereUgionising.  [<(fe-priv. 
+  reUgionige.']  To  make  irreligious ;  oppose 
or  discourage  religion  in  or  among.     [Bare.] 

He  would  dereligifmize  men  beyond  all  others. 

De  Quincey. 

derelingt,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  darling. 
dereynet,  «•  *•    A  variant  form  of  deraign^. 
derft,  a.    [ME.,  also  darf,  prob.  (the  AS.  *deorf, 
ONorth.  *dea/rf,  not  being  authenticated)  <  Icel. 
djarfr  =  Sw.  djerf  =  Dan.  djerv,  bold,  daring, 
.  =  (with  additional  sufax)  OS.  derihi  =  OFries. 
derve,  bold,  fierce.]      Bold;   brave;    strong; 
mighty;  terrible. 

"Do  way,"  quoth  thatci«r/mon,  "my  dere,  that  speche. 
Jor  that  durst  I  not  do,  lest  I  denayed  were.' 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  1492. 
Doughty  of  dedis,  derfe  of  his  hondes, 
None  wichter  in  werre,  ne  of  wille  bettnr. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3816. 

derflyt,  adv.  [ME.,  also  derfliche,  derJKke,  etc. 
(=  Icel.  djarJUga);  <  derf  +  -ly^.']  Boldly; 
bravely;  sorely;  greatly. 

I  dare  loke  no  man  in  the  face, 
Derfely  for  dole  why  ne  were  I  dede. 

°  York  Plays,  p.  107. 
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derham  (der'am),  n.  [Also  dirhem;  Ar.  derham, 
dirhem,  Turk,  dirhem,  Pers.  dirham,  diram,  <  Gr. 
^P°-xm,  a  drachma:  see  drachma,  drachm,  dram.] 
An  Arabian  weight  and  silver  coin,  intended  ori- 
ginally to  be  two  thirds  of  an  Attic  drachma 
(44.4  grains  troy) ;  a  dram,  its  value  was  fixed,  not 
by  reference  to  a  prototype,  but  by  the  rule  that  j^  Part 
of  a  derham  should  weigh  as  much  as  70  average  grains  of 
mustard-seed.  There  was  a  difference  between  the  mone- 
tary and  ponderal  (Arabic  keil)  derham.    The  former,  by 


Derham  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  stmck  in  A.  H.  177  {=  A.  D.  793), 
in  tlie  British  Museum.    (Size  of  tlie  original.) 

weighings  of  numerous  early  coins,  has  been  found  equal 
to  43.7  grains  troy,  making  the  value  of  the  coin  about  9 
United  States  cents ;  while  the  latter  is  said  to  be  heavier 
in  the  ratio  of  10  to  9,  so  that  it  would  be  48  grains.  This 
is  still  approximately  the  mass  of  the  derham  (weight)  in 
most  localities ;  though  in  some  places  it  sinks  nearly  to  46 
and  in  others  rises  almost  to  60  grains,  and  in  Abyssinia  is 
even  said  to  be  only  40  or  41  grains.  Tliere  was  in  early 
times  a  derham  of  half  the  usual  weight,  and  two  units  of 
this  name  now  employed  in  Persia  are  equal  to  nearly  160 
and  300  grains  respectively.  The  Morocco  coin,  the  der- 
ham, is  reckoned  equivalent  to  7J  United  States  cents. 
deric  (der'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Stpog,  skin,  +  -ic]  In 
embryol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ectoderm,  or 
outer  germ-layer :  the  opposite  of  enteric. 

The  Fungi  which  spread  in  the  deric  tissues  of  the  higher 
animals.  De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  360. 

deride  (de-rid'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  derided,  ppr. 
deriding. '  [=  OF.  derider,  derire,  F.  dial,  derire 
=  It.  deridere,  diridere,  <  L.  deridere,  mock,  laugh 
at,  <  de-  +  ridere,  laugh:  see  ridicule,  risicle.  Cf. 
arride.]  To  laugh  at  in  contempt ;  turn  to  ridi- 
cule or  make  sport  of ;  mock ;  treat  with  scorn 
by  laughter. 
The  Pharisees  also  .  .  .  derided  him.  Luke  xvi.  14. 

Men  have  rather  sought  by  wit  to  deride  and  traduce 
much  of  that  which  is  good  in  professions,  than  with  judg- 
ment to  discover  and  sever  that  which  is  corrupt. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  281. 

=Syn.  Ridicule,  etc.  (see  taunt),  banter,  rally,  jeer,  gibe, 
scout,  scoff  at,  insult. 
derider  (de-ri'der),  n.      One  who  derides;  a 
mocker;  a' scoffer. 

Execrable  blasphemies,  and  like  contempts  offered  by 
deriders  of  religion.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

deridingly  (de-ri'ding-li),  adv.  By  way  of  de- 
rision or  moctery. 

His  parasite  was  wont  deridingly  to  advise  him. 

Bp.  Seynolds,  On  the  Passions,  xxxvii. 

derisible  (de-riz'i-bl),  a.  [=  It.  derisibile,  <  L. 
as  if  *derisibilis,  <  deridere,  pp.  derisus,  laugh 
at,  deride:  see  deride.]  Subject  to  derision; 
worthy  of  derision. 

In  every  point  of  intellectual  character  I  was  his  hope- 
less and  derisible  inferior, 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  71. 

derision  (de-rizh'on),  n.  [=  F.  derision  =  Pr. 
derrizio  =  It.  derisione,  dirisione,  <  LL.  deri- 
sio(n-),  <  L.  deridere,  pp.  derisus,  laugh  at,  de- 
ride :  see  deride.]  1.  The  act  of  deriding;  sub- 
jection to  ridicule  or  mockery;  contempt  mani- 
fested by  laughter ;  scorn. 

He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh;  the  Lord 
shall  have  them  in  derision.  Pa.  ii.  4. 

British  policy  is  brought  into  derision  in  those  nations 
that  a  while  ago  trembled  at  the  power  oJ  our  arms. 

Burke,  Present  Discontents. 

2.  An  object  of  derision  or  contempt ;  a  laugh- 
ing-stock. 

I  was  a  derision  to  all  my  people.  Lam.  iiL  14. 

=Syn.  1.  Eidicule,  mockery,  gibes,  scoffing,  taunts,  in- 
sults, i-y  j>     .  .        I 
derisionary  (de-rizh'on-a-n),  a.     [<  derision  + 
-ary^.]    Derisive.     [Bare.] 

There  was  a  club  that  ate  a  calf's  head  on  January  30, 
in  ridicule  of  the  commemoration  of  Charles  I.'s  death. 
This  is  spoken  of  as  "that  derisionary  festival." 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  II.  216. 

derisive  (de-ri'siv),  a.  [=  OF.  derisif=  It.  de- 
risivo,  <  L.'as  if  *derisivus,  <  derisus,  pp.  of  de- 
ridere, laugh  at,  deride :  see  deride.]  Express- 
ing or  characterized  by  derision;  mocking;  ridi- 
ciding. 

His  [Christ's]  head  harrowed  with  the  thorns,  and  his 
derisive  purple  stained,  yea  drenched,  with  blood. 

Bp.  Oauden,  On  the  Sacrament,  p.  98. 
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Meantime,  o'er  all  the  dome  they  quaff,  they  feast, 
Derisive  taunts  were  spread  from  guest  to  guest. 
And  each  in  jovial  mood  his  mate  addrest. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  Ii. 

derisively  (de-ri'siv-li),  adv.  With  derision  or 
mockery. 

The  Persians  .  .  .  [were]  thence  called  Magussa3i  deri- 
sively by  other  ethnicks. 

Sir  T,  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  243. 

derisiveness  (de-ri'siv-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  derisive.  '  Imp.  Diet. 

derisory  (de-n'so-ri),  a.  [=  F.  d6risoire  =  Pr. 
derisori  =  It.  derisorio,  <  LL.  derisorius,  serving 
for  laughter,  <  L.  deridere,  pp.  derisus,  deride : 
see  deride.]  Characterized  by  derision ;  mock- 
ing; ridiculing. 

The  comick  or  derisory  manner  is  further  still  from 
making  shew  of  method. 

Shaftesbury,  Advice  to  an  Author,  ii.  §  2. 

derivability  (df-ri-va^bil'i-ti), «.  [<  derivable  : 
see  -biUty.]    Tie  character  of  being  derivable. 

A  derivability  of  the  one  from  the  other. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Sd  ser.,  XXXII.  360. 

derivable  (de-ri'va-bl),  a.  [=  F.  d6rivable  = 
Sp.  derivable)  as  derive  +  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  derived,  received,  or  obtained,  (a)  Obtain- 
able, as  from  a  source :  as,  income  is  derivable  from  land, 
money,  or  stock ;  an  estate  derivable  from  an  ancestor. 

He  here  confounds  the  pleasure  derivable  from  sweet 
sounds  with  the  capacity  for  creating  them. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  360. 

Having  disregarded  the  warning  deWva&Ze  from  common 
experience,  he  was  answerable  for  the  consequences. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  47. 

(6)  Traceable,  as  to  a  source ;  obtainable  by  derivation : 
as,  a  word  derivable  from  the  Greek,  (c)  Deducible,  as 
from  premises. 

The  second  sort  of  arguments  ...  are  derivable  from 
some  of  these  heads.  Wilkins. 

derivably  (df-ri'va-bU),  adv.    By  derivation. 

derivant  (de'r'i-vant),  n.  [<  L.  derivan(^t-)s, 
ppr.  of  derivare,  derive :  see  derive.]  In  math., 
a  homogeneous  and  isobaric  function  of/,- which 
is  a  covariant  of/,  where/- denotes 

(n—i)\jyi  „ 
nl         xJ- 

derivate  (der'i-vat),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  d4riv4  = 
Sp.  Pg.  derivado  =  It.  derivato  (=  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
derivatum,  Sw.  also  derivat,  n.),  <  L.  derivatus 
(neut.  derivatum,  in  NL.  as  a  noun),  pp.  of  de- 
rivare, derive:  see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Derived. 
[Bare.] 

Putting  trust  in  Him 
From  whom  the  rights  of  kings  are  derivate. 
In  its  own  blood  to  trample  treason  out. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Edwin  the  Fair,  i.  7. 

II.  n.  A  word  derived  from  another ;  a  de- 
rivative.    [Bare.] 

derivation  (der-i-va'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  derivoA- 
son,  derivoison,  diriveson,  F.  derivation  =  Sp. 
dervoacion  =  Pg.  dervDagao  =  It.  derivazione  = 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  derivation,  <  L.  derivatio{n-),  deri- 
vation, <  derivare,  pp.  derivatus,  derive :  see  de- 
rive.] 1.  A  drawing  from  or  turning  aside,  as 
a  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid  from  a  nat- 
ural course  or  channel ;  a  stream  so  diverted. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

These  issues  and  derivatimis  being  once  made,  and  sup- 
plied with  new  waters  pushing  them  forwards^  would  con- 
tinue their  course  till  they  arrived  at  the  sea,  ]ust  as  other 
rivers  do.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

An  artificial  derivation  of  that  river.  Gibbon. 

Specifically  —  (a)  In  med.,  revulsion,  or  the  drawing  away 
of  the  fluids  of  an  inflamed  part,  by  applying  blisters,  etc., 
over  it  or  at  a  distance  from  it.  (6)  In  teleg.,  a  diversion 
of  the  electric  current. 

In  telegraphy,  derivations  generally  arise  from  the  wire 
touching  another  conductor. 

R.  S.  Culley,  Pract.  Teleg.,  p.  48. 

3.  The  act  or  fact  of  deriving,  drawing,  or  re- 
ceiving from  a  source :  as,  the  derivation  of  be- 
ing ;  the  derivation  of  an  estate  from  ancestors, 
or  of  profits  from  capital. 

My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 

WIio  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  1. 

Shrubs  and  flowers,  Indigenous  or  of  distant  derivation. 
P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  17. 

3.  In  philol.,  the  drawing  or  tracing  of  a  word 
in  its  development  or  formation  from  its  more 
original  root  or  stem;  a  statement  of  the  origin 
or  formative  history  of  a  word.    See  etymology. 

Derivation,  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  all  processes 
by  which  new  words  are  formed  from  given  roots. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  193. 

4.  In  math. :  (a)  The  operation  of  finding  the 
derivative,  or  differential  coefficient ;  differen- 
tiation. (6)  The  operation  of  passing  from  anj^ 
point  on  a  cubic  curve  to  that  point  at  which  the 
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tangent  at  the  first  point  cuts  the  curve,  (c) 
The  operation  of  passing  from  any  function  to 
any  related  function  which  may  in  the  context 
be  termed  its  derivative.  The  word  derivation,  in 
Its  first  mathematical  sense,  was  invented  by  Lagrange, 
who  thought  it  possible  to  develop  the  calculus  without 
the  use  of  inhnitesimals. 

5.  In  hinl.,  descent  with  modification  of  an  or- 
ganism from  antecedent  organisms ;  evolution : 
as,  the  derivation  of  man ;  the  doctrine  of  deriva- 
tion — that  Is,  the  derivative  theory  (which  see, 
under  derivative).  - 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  derivation,  the  more  com- 
plex plants  and  animals  are  the  slowly  modified  descen- 
dants of  less  complex  plants  and  animals,  and  these  in  turn 
were  the  slowly  modified  descendants  of  still  less  complex 
plants  and  animals,  and  so  on  until  we  converge  to  those 
primitive  organisms  which  are  not  definable  either  as  ani- 
mal or  as  vegetal,  but  which  in  their  lowest  forms  are 
mere  shreds  of  jelly-like  protoplasm. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  442. 

6.  In  gun.,  the  peculiar  constant  deviation  of 
an  elongated  projectile  from  a  rifled  gun,  due  to 
its  angular  rotation  about  its  longer  axis  and 
to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  Sometimes  called 
dnft. —  7.  The  thing  derived  or  deduced;  a  de- 
rivative ;  a  deduction.     [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Most  of  them  are  the  genuine  derivations  of  the  hypothe- 
sis they  lay  claim  to.  Glanville. 
Arbogaat's  calculus  of  derivations  [named  for  the 
French  analyst  L.  F.  A.  Arbogast,  1759-1803],  a  method 
of  expanding  and  otherwise  dealing  with  functions  of 
functions  expressible  as  series  in  ascending  powers  of  one 
or  more  variables. 
derivational  (der-i-va'shgn-al),  a.  [<  deriva- 
tion +  -aZ.]  Eelating  to  derivation. 
derivationist  (der-i-va'shon-ist),  n.  [<  deriva- 
tion +  ■ist.']    Same  as  derivatist. 

We  have  sometimes  in  the  preceding  pages  used  the 
words  evolutionist  or  derivationist. 

Le  Conte,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXII.  311. 

derivatist  (de-riv'a-tist),  n.  [<  derivative  + 
-ist.]  A  believer  iii  the  doctrine  of  derivation 
or  evolution;  an  evolutionist.     [Rare.] 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  of  organic  types  is  sometimes 
appropriately  called  the  doctrine  of  derivation,  and  its 
supporters  derivatists. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  216. 

derivative  (df-riv'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  deri- 
vatif=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  'derivativo,  <  LL.  derivativus, 
derivative  (in  grammatical  sense),  <  L.  derivare, 
derive:  see  derive.']  I,  a.  1.  Derived;  taken  or 
having  proceeded  from  another  or  something 
preceding;  secondary:  as,  a  derivative  word; 
a  derivative  conveyance. 

As  it  is  a  derivative  perfection,  so  it  is  a  distinct  kind  of 
perfection  from  that  which  is  in  God.  Sir  M.  Hale, 

Exclusive  sovereignty  of  ownership  of  the  soil  is  a  de- 
rivative right.  Story,  Salem,  Sept.  18, 1828. 

Making  the  authority  of  law  derivative,  and  not  original. 
B.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  19. 

2.  In  hiol.,  relating  to  derivation,  or  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  derivation:  as,  the  derivative  theory. — 

3.  In  med.,  having  a  tendency  to  lessen  in- 
flammation or  reduce  a  morbid  process. 

It  [a  hot-air  bath]  is  stimulating,  derivative,  depurative. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  644. 
Derivative  certainty.  See  certamfj/.— Derivative 
character.  See  character. — Derivative  chord,  in  mu- 
sic, a  chord  derived  from  a  fundamental  chord ;  specifi- 
cally, a  chord  derived  from 
another  by  inversion ;  an  in- 
version.—Derivative  convey- 
ance. See  conveyance. — De- 
rivative function,  in  math.,  a 
function  expressing  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  value  of  another 
function  relatively  to  that  of  the  variable.—  Derivative 
theory,  in  biol.,  the  view  that  species  change  in  the 
course  of  time  by  virtue  of  their  inherent  tendencies,  not 
by  natural  selection. 

II.  n.  1.  In  med.,  a  therapeutic  method  or 
agent  employed  to  lessen  a  morbid  process  in 
one  part  by  producing  a  flow  of  blood  or  lymph 
to  another  part,  as  cupping,  leeching,  blisters, 
catharsis,  etc. — 2.  That  which  is  derived;  that 
which  is  deduced  or  comes  by  derivation  from 
another. 

For  honour, 
'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 
Specifically — 3.  A  word  derived  or  formed 
either  immediately  from  another,  or  remotely 
from  a  primitive  or  root:  thus,  'verb,'  'verbal,' 
'verbose'  are  derivatives  of  the  Latin  verbum; 
'duke,'  'duct,'  'adduce,'  'conduce,'  'conduct,' 
'conduit,'  etc.,  are  derivatives  of  the  Latin  dv^ 
cere;  'feeder'  is  a  derivative  of  'feed,'  and 
'  feed '  a  derivative  of  '  food.'  See  derivation,  3. 
—  4.  hi  music:  (a)  The  root  or  generator  from 
which  a  chord  is  derived.  (6)  Same  as  derivative 
_  chord  (which  see,  above). —  5.  In  math. :  (a)  A 
'derivative  function;  a  differential  coefficient. 
(5)  The  slope  of  a  scalar  function;  a  vector 
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fimction  whose  direction  is  that  of  most  rapid 
increase  of  a  scalar  function  (of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  the  derivative),  and  whose  magnitude  is 
equal  to  the  increase  in  this  direction  of  the 
scalar  function  per  unit  of  distance,  (c)  More 
generally,  any  function  derived  from  another. 
—Derivative  of  a  manifold  of  points,  the  aggregate 
of  all  points  having  a  number  of  points  of  the  manifold 
gi-eater  than  any  assignable  number  within  any  assign- 
ed distance,  however  small.— Kational  derivative  of  a 
point  on  a  plane  cubic  curve,  a  point  whose  triliuear  co- 
ordinates are  rational  integral  functions  of  those  of  the 
former  point.  -Schwartzian  derivative  of  any  func- 
tion y  of  X,  the  function 

y'       i  \y' I 

where  the  accents  signify  differentiations  relative  to  x. 
derivatively  (df-riv'a-tiv-li),  adv.    In  a  deriva- 
tive manner ;  by  derivation. 

The  character  which  essentially  and  inherently  belongs 
only  to  him  [ChTist]  will  derivatively  belong  to  them  [his 
disciples]  also.  Home,  On  Ps.  xv. 

derivativeness  (de-riv'a-tiv-nes),  ft.  The  state 
of  being  derivative.  Imp.  Diet. 
derive  (df-riv'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  derived,  ppr. 
deriving.  '  [<  ME.  deriven,  <  OP.  deriver,  F.  di- 
river  =  Sp.  Pg.  derivar  =  It.  derivare  =  Gr.  de- 
riviren  =  Dan.  derivere  =  Sw.  derivera,  <  L.  de- 
rivare, lead,  turn,  or  draw  off  (a  liquid),  draw 
off,  derive  (one  word  from  another,  in  last 
sense  for  earlier  ducere),  <  de,  away,  +  rivus,  a 
stream:  see  rival.']  I.  trans.  If.  To  turn  aside 
or  divert,  as  water  or  other  fluid,  from  its  natural 
course  or  channel :  as,  to  derive  water  from  the 
main  channel  or  current  into  lateral  rivulets. 
The  solemn  and  right  manner  of  deriving  the  water. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  190. 
The  whole  pond  is  very  great;  but  that  part  of  it  which 
is  derived  towards  this  font  is  but  little. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  36. 

2t.  Figuratively,  to  turn  aside ;  divert. 
And  her  dew  loves  deryv'd  to  that  vile  witches  sliayre. 

r,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  2. 


Fundamental  and  Deriva- 
tive Chords. 


That  saving  grace  which  Christ  originally  is  or  hath  for 
the  general  good  of  his  whole  Church,  by  sacraments  he 
severally  deriveth  into  every  member  thereof. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity;  v.  57. 
The  Siamites  are  the  sinke  of  the  Easterne  Superstitions, 
which  they  dcriue  to  many  Nations. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  460. 
If  we  take  care  that  the  sickness  of  the  body  derive  not 
itself  into  the  soul,  nor  the  pains  of  one  prociu'c  impa- 
tience of  the  other,  we  shall  alleviate  the  burden. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  332. 

3.  To  draw  or  receive,  as  from  a  source  or  ori- 
gin, or  by  regular  transmission:  as,  to  derive 
ideas  from  the  senses;  to  derive  instruction 
from  a  book ;  his  estate  is  derived  from  his  an- 
cestors. 

For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 
From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 
Elizabeth  clearly  discerned  the  advantages  which  were  to 
be  derived  from  a  close  connection  between  the  monarchy 
and  the  priesthood.         Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
It  is  from  Rome  and  Germany  that  we  derive  our  do- 
mestic law.  W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  186. 

Specifically — 4.  To  draw  or  receive  (a  word) 
from  a  more  original  root  or  stem :  as,  the  word 
'rule'  is  derived  from  the  Latin;  'feed'  is  de- 
rived from  'food.'  See  derivation,  3. —  5.  To 
deduce,  as  from  premises;  trace,  as  from  a 
source  or  origin :  involving  a  personal  subject. 

A  sound  mind  will  derive  its  principles  from  insight. 

Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 
These  men  derive  all  religion  from  myths. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  202. 

I  should  he  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could 

help  me  in  deriving  the  name  of  the  village  of  Allonley, 

in  Cumberland.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  207. 

6.  To  communicate  or  transfer  from  one  to 
another,  as  by  descent.     [Rare.] 

His  [Bathurst's]  learning,  and  untainted  manners,  too, 

We  find,  Athenians,  are  derived  to  you. 

Dryden,  Epilogue  spoken  at  Oxford,  1.  22. 

Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and 
improvements  from  that  infusion  of  Hebraisms  which  are 
derived  to  it  out  of  the  passages  of  Holy  Writ.    Addison. 

The  plaintiff  could  not  prove  the  place  in  question  to 
be  within  his  patent,  nor  could  derive  a  good  title  of  the 
patent  itself  to  Mr.  Kigby, 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  314. 

An  excellent  disposition  is  derived  to  your  lordship  from 
the  parents  of  two  generations.  Felton. 

Derived  conductors,  in  elect.,  the  two  or  more  branches, 
reuniting  further  along,  into  which  a  conductor  is  some- 
times divided.— Derived  current,  in  elect.,  a  current 
flowing  through  a  derived  conductor. — Derived  group. 
See  group. 

II.  intrans.  To  come,  proceed,  or  be  derived. 
[Bare.] 

It  were  but  reasonable  to  admire  Him,  from  whom 
really  all  perfections  do  derive. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  22. 
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Pow'r  from  heav'n 
Derives,  and  monarchs  rule  by  gods  appointed 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Calllmachus. 
The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul? 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Iv. 
The  new  school  derives  from  Hawthorne  and  George 
Eliot.  Howells. 

derivementt  (df-riv'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  derive- 
ment,  derivation  (in  lit.  sense),  <■  deriver,  de- 
rive :  see  derive  and  -ment.]  An  inference  or  a 
deduction. 

I  offer  these  derivements  from  these  subjects,  to  raise 
our  affections  upward. 

'W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  IL  iv.  4. 

deriver  (df-ri'ver),  ».     l.  One  who  derives  or 

deduces  from  a  source. —  2.  One  who  diverts 

a  thing  from  its  natural  course   to  or  upon 

something  else.     [Rare.] 

Such  a  one  makes  a  man  not  only  a  partaker  of  other 
men's  sins,  but  also  a  deriver  of  the  whole  entire  guilt  of 
them  to  himself.  South,  Sermons,  H.  6. 

derkt,  «•,  «•,  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  dariti. 

Chaucer. 
derlingt, «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  darling. 
derm  (derm),  n.     [<  NL.  derma,  q.  v.]     Same 
as  derma. 
derma  (dfer'ma),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  dipim,  the  skin, 
hide  (of  beasts,  later  of  man),  <  depeiv,  skin, 
flay,  =  E.  ieari,  q.  v.]     1.  The  true  skin,  or 
cutis  vera;  the  corium. —  2.  Skin;  the  skin  in 
general:  synonymous  with  integument  or  tegu- 
mentum. 

Also  derm,  dermis. 
dermad  (der'mad),  adv.     [<  Gr.  dkpim,  skin,  -I- 
L.  ad,  to :  see  -ad!^.]    Toward  the  skin — that 
is,  from  within  outward  in  any  direction;  eo- 
tad.     Barclay. 

dermahemal,  dermahaemal,  a.  See  dermohe- 
mal. 

dermal  (dSr'mal),  a.  [<  derma  +  -al.]  1.  In 
zool.,  pertaining  to  skin,  or  the  external  cover- 
ing of  the  hody ;  consisting  of  skin ;  eutaneous ; 
tegumentary.  The  word  properly  relates  to  the  derma 
or  corium :  as,  the  dermal  layer  of  the  skin  ;  but  it  has  also 
acquired  a  more  general  sense :  as,  dermul  appendages— 
that  is,  hair,  feathers,  etc. ;  the  dermal  skeleton. 
2.  In  hot.,  pertaining  to  the  epidermis Der- 
mal bone,  an  ossification  in  the  derma  or  cutis.— Dermal 
defenses,  in  ichth. ,  the  placoid  exoskeleton ;  the  shagreen, 
ichthyodorulites,  etc.,  of  elasmobranchiate  fishes.— Der- 
mal denticle.  See  denticle.— Dermal  muscle,  a  cuta- 
neous or  subcutaneous  muscle;  a  muscle  developed  in, 
attached  to,  or  specially  acting  upon  the  derma  or  skin 
proper,  as  the  platysma  myoides  of  man. 

As  we  regard  the  dermal  muscles  as  primitively  form, 
ing  a  common  complex  with  those  which  belong  to  the 
skeleton,  we  must  distinguish  from  it  those  which  belong 
to  the  integument  as  such. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  492. 
Dermal  musculature,  the  set  or  system  ol  dermal  mua. 
cles  as  a  whole ;  cutaneous  muscles,  collectively  consid- 
ered. 

The  dermal  Tnusculature  is  more  highly  developed  in 
mammalia.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  493. 

Dermal  skeleton,  the  exoskeleton  of  an  animal,  or  those 
hard  parts  which  cover  the  body,  as  the  integument  of  an 
insect  or  a  crustacean. 
dermalgia  (der-mal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dip- 
/la,  skin,  +  aAyo;,  pain.^  In.  pathof.,  a  painful 
condition  of  the  skin  arising  from  nervous  dis- 
ease ;  neuralgia  of  the  skin.  Also  dermatalgia. 
Dermalichus'  (dfer-ma-H'kus),  n.    [NL.,  irreg. 

<  Gr.  Stpiia,  skin, 
-i-  Mix^tv,  lick.] 
A  genus  of  par- 
asitic mites 
or  acarids,  of 
the  family  Sar- 
copMdcB,  or  itch- 
insects,  found- 
ed by  Koch, 
1843 :  synony- 
mous with  Anal- 
ges.  The  species  are 
mainly  parasitic  on 
birds.  The  larvic 
are  hexapod,  the 
adults  octopod ;  the 
male  is  larger  than 
the  female,  and  « 
often  provided  with 
exaggerated  legs,  especially  the  third  pair.  The  species 
here  figured  feeds  upon  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse  of  tne 
apple.    Also  Dermaleichus. 

dermaneural,  a.    See  dermoneural. 

Dermaptera  (dfer-map'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  prop. 
Dermoptera  (which  is  iii  lise  in  another  aPPy 
cation),  neut.  pi.  of  dermopterus,  <  "'■  . '''^' 
jrrepof,  with  membranous  vfings,  as  a  bat:  see 
dermopterous.]  It.  An  old  and  disused  group 
of  insects;  in  De  Geer's  system,  one  of  three 
groups  (the  others  being  Hemiptera  and  Oflte- 


Dermalichus  mytiiaspidis  [highly  mag- 
nified},   a,  ventral  view ;  b,  lateral  view. 
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optera)  of  his  Vaginata. —  3.  Tlie  earwigs,  For- 
ficuUdce,  as  an  order  of  Insecta:  now  usually 
called  Euplexoptera  (which  see).    Eirby. 
Also  Dermatoptera. 

dermapteran  (der-map'te-ran),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hermaptera. 
II,  «.  One  of  the  Dermaptera. 

dermapterous  (dfer-map'te-rus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Dermaptera. 

dermatalgia  (der-ma-tal'Ji-a),  n.  Same  as  (ier- 
malgia. 

Dermatemydidse  (d6r"'ma-te-mid'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL. ,  <  Dermatemys  (-temy'dr)  +  -id(E.~\  In  Gray's 
classification,  afamily  of  cryptodirous  tortoises, 
typified  by  the  genus  Dermatemys.  it  includes 
those  which  have  the  alveolar  surface  of  the  upper  jaw  sur- 
mounted by  a  triangular  ridge  parallel  to  the  proper  edge 
of  the  jaw,  and  a  short  transverse  ridge  attached  in  the 
middle  in  front  and  separated  from  the  front  by  a  deep 
pit ;  the  lower  jaw  with  3  or  5  strong  teeth  in  front  fitting 
into  a  pit  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  and  the  alveolar  surface  flat, 
with  a  subcentral  groove  along  each  side.  The  toes  are 
weak  and  broadly  webbed.  The  group  includes  several 
fresh-water  tortoises  of  Central  and  South  America,  and 
some  fossil  species  have  also  been  (erroneously)  referred 
to  it.  By  most  chelonologists  the  group  is  referred  to  the 
family  Hmydidce.    Also  DermatemydcB.         l 

Dermateiaydilise  (der-ma-tem-i-di'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dermatemys  (-temyd-)  +  -ince.']  A  sub- 
family of  emydoid  tortoises.  Also  Dermatemy- 
ince. 

Dermatemys  (dSr-mat'e-mis),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray,  1847),  <  Gr.  6ip/ja(T-),  skin,  +  e/ivg  (e/j.v6-), 
the  fresh-water  tortoise.]  The  typical  genus 
of  Dermatemydidm. 

dermatic  (d6r-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  depfiaTinoq,  < 
6ep/ia(j-),  skin :  see  derma.']  Dermal ;  cutane- 
ous; pertaining  to  the  skin.    Also  dermatine. 

dermatiu,  dermatine^  (d6r'ma-tin),  m.  [<  Gr. 
6epfia{T-),  skin,  -f-  -iri^,  -ine^.']  A  dark  olive- 
green  variety  of  hydrophyte,  of  a  resinous  lus- 
ter, found  in  Saxony :  so  called  because  it  fre- 
quently occurs  as  a  skin  or  crust  upon  serpen- 
tine.    It  also  occurs  in  renif  orm  masses. 

dermatine^  (d6r'ma-tin),  a.  [<  (Jr.  SspiianvoQ,  < 
6tpiui{T-),  skin.]     Same  as  dermatic. 

dermatine^,  «.     See  dermatin. 

dermatitis  (der-ma-ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Hkp- 
pa{T-),  skin,  +  -itis.^  In  pathol.,  inflammation 
of  the  skin.    Also  called  cytitis. 

Dermatobranchia,  Dermatobranchiata  (der"'- 
marto-brang'ki-a,  -brang-ki-a'ta),  m. ^/.    [NL., 

<  'Gr.'  dipjiaXr-),  'skin,  +  I3pdyxia,  gills.]  Same 
as  Dermobranchia. 

dermatogen  (der-mat'o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  6epfia{T-), 
skin, -I- -yci^i^f,  producing :  see-gen.']  In6oi.,the 
primitive  or  nascent  epidermis ;  the  primordial 
cellular  layer  from  which  the  epidermis  is  de- 
veloped. 

dermatography  (d6r-ma-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Sspiia{T-),  skin,  -t-  -jpafia,  <  ypd^EiVj  write.]  The 
anatomical  description  of  the  skin.  Also  der- 
mography. 

dermatoid  (d6r'ma-toid),  a.  [<  Gr.  *dep/iaTo- 
ti6J](,  eontr.  6epfiaT6S?ic,  like  skin,  <  dip/ia(T-), 
skin,  -I-  eldoc,  form.]  Resembling  skin ;  skin- 
like. 

dermatological  (der"ma-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  Hav- 
ing to  do  with  dermatology ;  pertaining  or  de- 
voted to  dermatology. 

The  case  is  one  to  which  no  precedent  has  been  found 
after  a  careful  search  of  dermatological  literature. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  484. 

dermatologist  (dfer-ma-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  der- 
matology +  -is*.]  One  who  is  versed  in  der- 
matology. 

dermatology  (d6r-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  Sep- 
/«a(T-),  skin,  -{- -^yia/iyiiyeiv,  speak:  see-ology.'] 
The  science  of  the  skin;  knowledge  concerning 
the  skin  and  its  diseases.    Also  dermology. 

dermatolysis  (der-ma-tol'i-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  Sep- 
/«j(r-),  skin,  +  'kvaig,  solution,  dissolution,  < 
Xveiv,  loose.]  In  pathol. :  (a)  A  relaxed  and 
pendulous  condition  of  the  skin.  (6)  Pachy- 
dermia. 

dermatomycosis  (d6r"ma-t6-mi-k6'sis),  n.  [< 
Gr.  6ip/M{T-),  skin,  -I-  /j,vkk,  fungus,  +  -osis:  see 
myeosis.']  In  pathol.,  any  disease  of  .the  skin 
caused  by  a  vegetable  parasite. 

dermatonosis  (d6r-ma-ton'o-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  6kpim{T-),  skin,  +  v'daog,  disease.]  InpathoL, 
any  disease  of  the  skin. 

Dermatophili  (der-ma-tof'i-li),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dipfia{T-),  skin,  -I- '^aof,  loving.]  _  A  group 
of  minute  parasitic  arachnids  or  follicle  mites, 
corresponding  to  the  family  Demodicidcs. 

Dermatophysa  (der"ma-t6-fi'sa),  n.pl.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  Sipfialr-),  skin,  +  (pvcra,  a  bellows.]  In 
Owen's  system  of  classification,  an  order  of 
Arachnida,  including  the  Arctisca  or  water- 
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bears,  the  Podosomata,  and  certain  mites,  as 
Demodex,  characterized  by  the  absence  of  dis- 
tinct respiratoiy  organs.  Also  Dermophysa. 
dermatophyte  (der'ma-to-flt),  n.  [<  Gr.  Sep- 
i"°(t-),  skin,  4-  (jmrov,  a  'growth,  plant.]  A  plant 
that  grows  upon  the  skin ;  a  fungus  of  a  low 
type  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  skin  of  men 
and  other  animals,  causing  various  diseases. 
The  best-known  species  are  Achorion  Schoenleinii,  the  fun- 
gus of  favus ;  Trichophyton  tonsurans,  the  fungus  of  ring- 
worm; and  Microsporon  furfur. 

dermatophytic  (d6r''ma-to-fit'ik),  a.  [<  derma- 
tophyte +  -tc]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  caused 
by,  dermatophytes :  as,  dermatophytic  diseases. 

Dermatopnoft:  (der-ma-top'no-a),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  depjiuij-),  skin,  +  Trvoi;,  'a  'blowing,  <  izvelv, 
blow,  breathe.]  A  group  of  gastropodous  mol- 
lusks  with  rudimentary  gills  or  none,  it  consists 
of  such  genera  as  Limapontia,  Phyllirhoe,  and  Elysia. 
Also  called  Pellibranchiata,  Abranehiata,  Saccoglossa,  and 
Apneusta. 

Dermatoptera  (der-ma-top'te-ra),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  dermatopterus,  <  Gv."dep/ia(T-),  skin, 
-f  nrspdv,  a  wing.  Of.  Dermaptera,  dermapter- 
ous.] 1.  In  entom.,  same  as  Dermaptera. — 2. 
In  mammal.,  same  as  Dermaptera. 

dermatorrhea,  dermatorrhoea  (der"ma-to- 
re'a),  n.  [NL.  dermatorrhoea,  <  Gr.  6epfla{T-), 
skin,  -I-  poia,^  a  flowing,  <  l>dv,  flow.]  In  pathol., 
a  morbidly  increased  secretion  from  the  skin. 

dermatosclerosis  (d6r"ma-t6-skle-r6'sis),  n.  [< 
Gr.  (5ep/ia(r-),  skin,  +  ff/c^^puaff,  a  hardening :  see 
sclerosis.]    Same  as  scleradermia. 

dermatosis  (d6r-ma-t6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sep- 
lia{T-),  skin,  +  -osis.]  1.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  having  a  bony  integument,  or  osseous 
exoskeleton,  as  exemplified  by  a  sturgeon,  tur- 
tle, or  armadillo. —  2.  Inpathol.,  any  disease  of 
the  skin. 

dermatoskeletal  (d6r"ma-t6-skere-tal),  a.  [< 
dermatosTceleton  +  -al.]  "Same  as  dermoskele- 
tal. 

dermatoskeleton  (der"ma-t6-skel'e-ton),  n. 
[NL.  (Carus,  1828),  <  Gr.  S'epfia^r-),  skin, '4-  a/ce- 
aet6v,  skeleton.]     Same  as  dermoskeleton. 

dermatoxerasia  (der-ma-tok-sf-ia'si-a),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  6epij.a{T-),  skin,  +  ^ripaaia,  dryiaess, 

<  ^ripalveiv,  dry,  parch,  <  ^ripdq,  dry.]  Inpathol., 
same  as  xerodermia. 

Dermestes  (der-mes'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6ip/ia, 
skin,  +  (irreg.)  eadietv,  eat.]  A  genus  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  the  type  of  the  family  Dermes- 
tidce.  The  larvae  devour  dead  bodies,  skins,  leather,  and 
other  animal  substances.  One  species,  D.  lardarius,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  bacon-beetle  ;  another,  D.  or  An- 
threnus  musoeorum,  is  peculiarly  destructive  in  museums 
of  natural  history.    See  cut  under  bacon-beetle. 

dermestid  (der-mes'tid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Dermestidce. 
II,  ».  A  member  of  the  Dermestidce. 

Dermestidse  (der-mes'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1817),  <  Dermestes  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  olavi- 
corn  Coleoptera.  The  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen 
are  partly  membranous  ;  the  ventral  segments  are  free ; 
the  tarsi  are  5-jointed,  at  least  in  one  pair ;  the  mentum 
is  moderate  or  small ;  the  palpi  are  approximate  at  the 
base ;  the  anterior  coxse  are  large,  conical,  and  prominent; 
the  posterior  coxse  are  not  prominent;  the  antennae  are 
modte;rate  in  length,  and  capitate ;  the  posterior  coxae  are 
sulcate  for  the  thighs ;  and  the  body  is  usually  scaly  or 
pubescent. 

dermestoid  (der-mes'toid),  a.  [<  Dermestes  + 
-aid.]  Kesembling  the  genus  Dermestes;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Dermestidce. 

d!ermic  (d6r'mik),  a.  [<  derm  or  derma  +  -ic] 
1.  In  awa*.,  dermal;  enderonic;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  dermis :  as,  the  dermic  layer  of  the 
skin. 

When  the  dermic  process  is  papilliform,  and  sunk  in  a 
pit  of  the  dermis,  the  conical  cap  of  modified  epidermis 
which  coats  it  is  either  a  hair  or  a  feather. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  40. 

3.  In  metZ.,  cutaneous;  pertaining  to  the  skin : 
as,  a  dermic  disease.— Dermic  remedies,  remedies 
which  act  through  the  skin. 

dermis  (d^r'mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sip/ia,  con- 
formed in  term,  to  epidermis.]    Same  as  derma. 

Dermobranchia  (d6r-mo-brang'ki-a),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  <Sipn  skin,  +  I3pay%ia,  gills.]  A 
group  of  marine  opisthobranchiate  gastropo- 
dous moUusks.  They  respire  by  means  of  external 
gills  in  the  form  of  dorsal  membranous  layers,  tufts,  or 
filaments,  and  there  is  no  mantle  or  shell  in  the  adult. 
The  common  sea-lemon,  Doris  (which  see),  is  an  example. 
It  is  an  extensive  and  diversiform  group,  containing  all 
the  opisthobranchiate  gastropods  exceptmg  the  Pleuro- 
hramhiata.  Itissubdividedintothe^  branchiata  and  the 
Nuditrranchiata  or  Notobranchiata,  the  largest  and  typi- 
cal group,  a  synonym  of  Dermobranchia  itself,  which  is 
also  divided  into  Ceratobranchia,  Cladobranchia,  and  Py- 
gobranchia.  Also  Dermatobranchia,  Dermatobranchiata, 
Dermobranchiata. 
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Dermobranchiata  (d6r-mo-brang-ki-a'ta),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  dermahranchiatu's :  see 
dermohranchiate.]     Same  as  Dermobranchia. 

dermobranchiate  (der-mo-brang'ki-at),  a.  [< 
NL.  dermobranchiatus,  <  bermohranchia,  q.  v.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Dermobranchia ;  nudibran- 
ehiate. 

Dermochelydidse  (der"mo-ke-lid'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dermochelys  (-chelyd-)  +  -idee.]  A  fam- 
ily of  soft-shelled  turtles,  named  from  the  ge- 
nus Dermochelys:  usually  called  Sphargididoe 
(which  see). 

Dermochelys  (der-mok'e-lis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Sipiw.,  sldn,  -f-  ;f£/li;f,  a  tortoise.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Dermochelydidee :  same  as  Uphargis, 
and  of  prior  date. 

dermogastric  (der-mo-gas'trik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Sspfia, 
skin,  -I-  yaaTTjp,  stomach.]  Pertaining  to  the 
skin  and  to  the  stomach;  connecting  the  ali- 
mentary canal  with  the  integument ;  furnish- 
ing communication  between  the  intestinal  tube 
and  the  exterior  of  the  body :  as,  a  dermogas- 
tric pore. 

The  number  of  the  pore-canals  (dermo- gastric  pores), 
which  have  consequently  a  dermal  and  gastric  orifice,  is 
generally  very  great. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  111. 

dermography  (der-mog'ra-fi),  n.  Same  as  der- 
matography. 

dermohemal,  dermahemal  (der-mo-,  der-ma- 
he'mal),  a.  [Improper  forms  for  *dermemal, 
*derrncemal,  or  *dermathcemal,  <  Gr.  6ep/ia(T-), 
skin,  -i-  al/ia,  blood.]  Pertaining  to  the  skin 
on  the  hemal  or  ventral  aspect  of  the  body: 
specifically  applied  to  dermoskeletal  elements 
of  the  median  ventral  fins  of  fishes,  as  the  bones 
supporting  the  rays  of  these  fins :  contrasted 
with  dermoneural.  Also  spelled  dermohcemal, 
dermeikeemal. 

dermoheutia,  dermoheemia  (der-mo-he'mi-a), 
n.  [NL.  dermohcemia,  improp.  for  "clei'mcemia 
or  *dermathcemia,  <  Gr.  6tpij.a{T-),  skin,  H-  alfia, 
blood.]     Inpathol.,  hyperemia  of  the  skin. 

dermohumeral  (der-mo-hii'me-ral),  a.  [<  NL. 
dermohtimeralis,  <  Gr.  dippa,  the 'skin,  +  L.  Mi- 
merus,  prop,  umerus,  humerus.]  Connecting 
the  humerus  with  the  sMn ;  specifically,  per- 
taining to  the  dermohumeralis. 

dermouumeralis  (der"m6-hu-me-ra'lis),  n. ;  pi. 
dermohumerales  (-lez).  [NL. :  s'ee  dermohumer- 
al.] That  part  of  the  panniculus  carnosus,  or 
fleshy  panniele,  by  which  the  humerus  is  indi- 
rectly attached  to  the  skin :  a  muscle  in  many 
animals,  not  represented  in  man. 

dermoid  (der'moid),  a.  [<  Gr.  6kppa,  skin,  -I- 
fWof,  form.  More  accurately  dermatoid,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  dermal — Dermoid  cyst,  a  cystic  tumor  of 
congenital  origin,  found  in  the  ovary,  the  testicle,  the  re- 
gion of  the  mouth,  neck,  and  orbit,  and  rarely  elsewhere, 
containing  sebaceous  matter.  Its  walls  resemble  true 
skin,  and  may  develop  hairs  and  teeth. 

dermology  (d6r-mol'o-ji),  n.  Same  as  derma- 
tology. 

dermomuscular  (d6r-m6-mus'ku-lar),  a.  [<  Gr. 
deppa,  the  skin,  -f-  L.  musculus,  muscle. ]  Per- 
taining to  skin  and  muscle ;  consisting  of  der- 
mal and  muscular  tissue :  as,  the  dermomuscular 
tube  of  a  worm. 

The  suckers  found  in  the  Trematoda,  Cestoda,  and  Hi- 
rudinea  are  special  differentiations  of  the  dermo-muscu- 
lar  tube.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  143. 

dermoneural  (dfer-mo-nu'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  &£ppxi, 
the  skin,  +  veiipov,  a  nerve.]  Pertaining  to  the 
skin  on  the  neural  or  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body : 
specifically  applied  to  the  dermoskeletal  ele- 
ments of  the  median  dorsal  fins  of  fishes,  as  the 
bones  supporting  the  rays  of  these  fins:  con- 
trasted with  dermohemal.  Also  dermaneural, 
dermatoneural. 

dermoosseous  (der-mo-os'f-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  iippxi, 
skin,  -I-  L.  OS  {pss-),  bone.]  Having  the  char- 
acter of  ossified  integument  or  bony  tissue  de- 
veloped in  the  skin ;  bony,  as  the  dermal  skele- 
ton; exoskeletal. 

The  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  molecular  conditions,  be- 
ing characters  distinguishing  otherwise  allied  substances 
in  the  same  way  morphologically  (we  can  not  say  yet  de- 
velopmentally),  as  the  cartilaginous,  osseous,  and  exos- 
tosed  or  dermoosseous  characters  distinguish  otherwise 
nearly  allied  genera. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  46. 

dermoossiflcation  (d6r-m6-os"i-fl-ka'shon),  n. 
[<  Gr.  6ippa,  the  skin,  +  E.  ossification.]  Der- 
mal ossification ;  formation  of  bony  tissue  in 
the  integument  as  a  part  of  the  dermoskeleton, 
or  a  bony  exoskeletal  element:  as,  "dermoos- 
siflcation of  the  cranium,"  E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of 
the  Fittest,  p.  48. 

derB^o6ssify(der-m6-os'i-fi),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
cWinodssified,  ppr.  dermoossifying.   [<  Gr.  depua, 
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the  skin,  4-  ossify.'\  To  ossify  dermally;  be- 
come dertnobsseous ;  form  a  dermoossification 
or  a  dermoskeleton.    E.  D.  Cope. 

dermopathic  (d6r-m6-path'ik),  a.  [<  (lermopa- 
thu  +  -ic.}  Relatuig  or  pertaining  to  dermop- 
athy. 

dermopathy  (der-mop'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  Sipfta, 
skin,  +  ji-dtfof,  suffering'.']  Sm^gieal  treatment 
of  the  skin. 

Dermophysa  (der-mo-fi'sa),  n.p7.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Dennatophysa. 

Dermoptera  (d6r-mop'te-ra),  ti.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
■pX.  oi  dermopteriis :  seedePmopterous.']  A  sub- 
order of  Insectirora,  containing  the  single  fami- 
ly Galeopithecidie  (which  see).  Also  Dermatop- 
tcra,  Pterophora. 

dermoptere  (der'mop-ter),  n.  A  vertebrate  of 
the  group  Dermopteri. 

Dermopteri  (der-mop'te-ri),  ii.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
ot  dermopterus :  see  dermopterous.']  In  Owen's 
system  of  classification,  the  lowest  of  five  sub- 
classes of  the  class  Pisces,  characterized  by  a 
vermiform  limbless  body,  a  notochordal  mem- 
brano-eartilagiuous  endoskeleton,  and  no  skull, 
or  a  skull  with  no  lower  jaw.  It  thus  covered  the 
acranial,  leptocardian,  cirrostomous.  or  pharyngobranchi- 
ate  vertebrates,  as  the  lancelets;  and  the  monorhine,  cy- 
clostomous,  or  marsipobranchiate  vertebrates,  as  the  hags 
and  lampreys.  It  was  divided  into  two  orders,  Cirrostomi 
and  Cydostomi,  respectively  containing  the  lancelets  and 
the  hags  and  lampreys.  These  groups  are  very  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  are  now  generally  regarded  as  differ- 
ent classes  of  Vei-tebrata.  Also  called  Zfermopterygii,  [Not 
in  use.] 

dermopterous  (d6r-mop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  der- 
mopterus,  <  Gr.  dep/xdivTepoc',  having  membranous 
wings,  as  a  bat  (Aristotle),  <  dip/ia,  the  skin,  -f- 
■KTcp6v,  wing.]  Having  the  characters  of  the 
Dermopteri. 

dermopterygian  (d6r-mop-te-rij'i-an),  a.  [As 
Dermopterygii  +  -an.'\     Same  as  dermopterous. 

Dermopterygii  (der-mop-te-rij'i-i),  n. pi.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  depfia,  skin,  +  ■KTepvyiov  or  nrepv^  (jrrcptiy-), 
wing,  fin,  <  ■KTepov,  wing.]    Same  as  Dermopteri. 

DermorhjmcM  (dfer-mo-ring'ki),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
■pl.otdermorhynchus:  seedermorhyneltous.il  The 
lamellirostral  birds ;  the  duck  tribe :  so  called 
from  the  soft-skinned  bill. 

dermorhynchous  (der-mo-ring'kus),  a.  [<  NL. 
dermorliynchtts,  <  Gr.  depfia,  skin,  -1-  'pvyx'>?i 
snout.]  Having  a  skinny  bill,  as  a  duck ;  spe- 
cifically, pertaining  to  the  Dertiiorhynchi. 

dermosclerite  (dfir-mo-skle'rit),  «.  [<  Gr.  depfia, 
skin,  +  aKAJipdQ,  hard':  see  sclerotic.']  A  mass 
of  spicules  occurring  in  the  tissues  of  some  of 
the  Actinozoa. 

dermoskeletal  (der-mo-skel'e-tal),  a.  [<  der- 
moskeleton, +  -aZ.]  Pertaining  "to  the  dermo- 
skeleton ;  oxoskeletal. 

dermoskeleton  (dfer-mo-skel'e-ton),  n.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  Sepfia,  skin,  -I-  cueTnTdv,  skeleton.]  The 
coriaceous,  crustaceous,  testaceous,  or  bony 
integument,  such  as  covers  many  invertebrate 
and  some  vertebrate  animals,  it  serves  more  or 
less  completely  the  offices  of  protecting  the  soft  parts  of 
the  body  and  as  a  fixed  point  of  attachment  to  the  organs 
of  movement.  In  fishes  and  reptiles  the  dermoskeleton 
is  the  skin  with  the  scales ;  in  turtles  it  is  the  shell  united 
with  parts  of  the  endoskeleton,  such  as  the  vertebrai  and 
ribs ;  insects  and  crustaceans  have  a  dermoskeleton  only. 
See  exonketeton.     Also  derm-sketeton,  dermatosJceleton. 

dermotensor  (der-mo-ten'sor),  n. ;  pi.  dermoten- 
sores  (-ten-so'rez).  [NL.,  i.  Gr.  Sipi^a,  skin,  -f 
NL.  tensor,  stretcher:  see  tensor.]  A  tensor 
muscle  of  the  skin — Dermotensor  patagli,  the  ten- 
sor of  the  skin  of  the  patagium,  a  propatagial  muscle  of 
the  wings  of  some  birds.     R.  W.  Shvfeldt. 

dermotomy  (der-mot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  6ip/ia, 
skin,  -t-  -To/iia,  <  to/^o;,  cutting:  see  anatomy.] 
The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  the  skin. 

derm-skeleton  (derm'skel"e-ton),  11.  Same  as 
dermoskeleton. 

dernlf  (dern),  a.    [Also  written  dearn  and  darn  ; 

<  ME.  derne,  dern,  dwrne,  dune,  <  AS.  dyrne, 
TSiveljderne,  secret,  =  OS.  derni  =  OFries.  dern, 
dren  (in  comp.)  =  OHG.  tarni, hidden,  >F.  tenie, 
dull,  >  to'HM-,  tarnish,  >E.  tarnish:  see  tarnish.] 
Hidden;  secret;  private. 

In  parfyte  charitee. 
That  like  derne  dede  do  noman  ne  sholde. 

Pierts  Plowman  (B),  ix.  189. 

Now  with  their  backs  to  the  den's  mouth  they  sit, 
Yet  shoulder  not  all  lij;lit  from  the  dern  pit. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortal,  of  the  Soul,  i.  10. 

Through  dreary  beds  of  tangled  fern, 
Through  groves  of  nightshade  dark  and  dern. 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay. 
In  dem,  in  secret. 

My  dule  in  dem  bot  gif  thow  dill, 

Doutles  bot  dreid  I  d6. 
Enbene  and  Makyne  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  246). 
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dernl  (dem),  r.  [<  ME.  dernen,  dcernen,  <  AS. 
di/rnan  =  OS.  dernian  =  OHG.  *tarnjan,  tarnen, 
liHG.  ternen,  hide;  from  the  adj.]  I.  trans. 
To  hide;  secrete,  as  in  a  hole.  [Obsolete  or 
prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

He  at  length  escaped  them  by  derning  himself  In  a  fox- 
earth.  S.  Miller. 

II.  intrans.  To  hide  one's  self;  skulk. 
But  look  how  soon  they  heard  of  Holoferne 
Their  courage  quail'd,  and  they  began  to  derne. 
T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas,  in  England's  Parnassus. 

dern^  (dern),  n.     Same  as  dearn^. 
dern'*  (dern),  V.  t.  Same  as  darn^,  a  minced  form 
of  damn.    Also  written  durn.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.] 
dernfult  (dern'ful),  a.     [Irreg.  <  dern^  +  -ful.] 
Solitary;  hence,  sad;  mournful. 
The  birds  of  ill  presage  this  lucklesse  chance  foretold 
By  demjull  noise. 

L.  Bryskett  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  268). 

dernier  (d6r'ni-er  or,  as  P.,  der-nya'),  a.  [P. 
dernier,  <  ML.  as  if  *deretranarius  (cf.  OP.  der- 
rain,  >  E.  darrein,  q.  v.),  <  *deretranus,  <  L.  de, 
down,  +  retro,  back:  see  rear'^,  retro-.]  Last; 
final;  ultimate:  now  used  only  as  French,  as 
in  the  phrase  dernier  ressort,  last  resort,  final 
resource. 

After  the  dernier  proof  of  him  in  this  manner  ...  he 
was  dismissed.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  620. 

dernlyt  (dem'li),  adv.  [Also  written  dearnly ; 
<  MB.  dernly,  derneliche,  secretly,  <  derne,  se- 
cret, -1-  -ly,  -liche:  see  dern'^,  a.,  and -Zi/2.]  1. 
Secretly. 

Hit  watg  the  ladi,  l9flyest  to  be-holde. 
That  drog  the  dor  after  hir  ful  dernly  &  stylle. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1188. 

2.  Solitarily;  hence,  sadly;  mournfully. 

They  heard  a  ruefuU  voice,  that  dearnly  cride. 

,  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  35. 

derodontid  (der-o-don'tid),  a.  and  n.   I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Dero- 
dontidce. 
II,  n.  One  of  the  Derodontidm. 

DerodontidsB  (der-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Derodontus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  clavicorn 
beetles.  The  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  partly 
membranous ;  the  ventral  segments  are  free ;  the  tarsi  are 
5-jointed,  at  least  in  one  pair;  the  mentum  is  moderate 
or  small ;  the  palpi  are  approximate  at  base ;  and  the  an- 
terior coxEe  are  conical,  transverse,  and  seldom  prominent. 

Derodontus  (der-o-don'tus),  n.  [NL.  (Le 
Conte,  1861),  <  Gr.  deprj,  the  neck,  -I-  bdoiiQ  {b&ovT-) 
=  E.  tooih.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Derodontidw.  They  are  moderately  small  beetles,  two 
species  of  which,  D.  maculatus  and  D.  trisignatus,  are 
North  American. 

derogant  (der'o-gant),  a.  [<  F.  derogant,  dero- 
geant,  now  d4r'ogeant  =  It.  derogante,  <  L.  de- 
rogan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  derogare,  derogate:  see  dero- 
gate, v.]  Derogatory;  disrespectful.  [Obsolete 
or  rare.] 
The  other  is  both  arrogant  in  man,  and  derogant  to  God. 
liev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  12. 

derogate  (der'o-gat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dero- 
gated, ppr.  derogating.  [<  L.  derogatus,  pp.  of 
derogare  (>  It.  derogare  =  Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  derogar 
=  P.  deroger),  repeal  part  of  a  law,  take  away, 
detract  from,  <  de,  from,  +  rogare,  morose  a 
law,  ask:  see  rogation.  Ci.  abrogate,]  I.  trans. 
1+.  To  destroy  or  impair  the  force  and  effect 
of;  lessen  the  extent,  authority,  etc.,  of. 

Neither  willeth  he,  nor  may  not  do,  any  thing  including 
repugnance,  imperfection,  or  that  should  derogate,  min- 
ish,  or  hurt  his  glory  and  his  name. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  232. 

By  several  contrary  customs  .  .  .  many  of  those  civil 
and  canon  laws  are  controuled  and  derogated. 

Sir  M.  Bale. 

2.  To  detract  from;  abate;  disparage.   [Bare.] 

There  is  none  so  much  carried  with  a  corrupt  mind 
.  .  .  thjit  he  will  derogate  the  praise  and  honour  due  to 
so  worthy  an  enterprise.  Hooker. 

3.  To  take  away;  retrench;  remove  (from). 
[Rare.] 

Just  so  much  respect  as  a  woman  derogates  from  her 
own  sex,  in  whatever  condition  placed,  .  .  .  she  deserves 
to  have  diminished  from  herself  on  that  score. 

Lamb,  Modem  Gallantry. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  away  a  part;  de- 
tract; make  an  improper  or  injurious  abate- 
ment: vfith.  from.  [The  word  is  generally  used 
in  this  sense.] 

We  should  be  injurious  unto  virtue  itself,  if  we  did 

derogate  Jrom  them  whom  their  industry  hath  made  great. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  ii. 

The  contemplation  of  second  causes  doth  derogate  from 
our  dependa,nce  upon  God. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  7. 

Queen  Elizabeth  answer'd.  That  tho'  she  would  no  way 
derogate  from  her  Right,  yet  she  should  be  loth  to  endan- 
ger her  own  security.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  331. 
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2.  To  fall  away  in  character  or  conduct;  de- 
generate.    [Rare.] 

Would  Charles  X.  derogate  from  his  ancestors?  Would 
he  be  the  degenerate  scion  of  that  royal  line  ?      Hazlitt 
Shall  .  .  .  man 
Derogate,  live  for  the  low  tastes  alone, 
Mean  creeping  cares  about  the  animal  life? 

Brovming,  King  and  Book,  II.  80, 
=  S3m.  1.  Depreciate,  Derogate  from,  etc.    See  decry 
derogate  (der'o-gat),  a.      [<  L.  derogatus,'m. 
of  derogare:  see  the  verb.]    Lessened  in  ex- 
tent, estimation,  character,  etc.;  invalidated- 
degenerate;  degraded;  damaged.    [Rare.]    ' 
The  chief  ruler  beyng  in  presence,  the  authoritie  of  the 
substitute  was  clerely  derogate.      Hall,  Hen.  VI.,  an.  10. 
From  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her !  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

derogately  (der'o-gat-li),  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
lessen  or  take  from ;  disparagingly. 

That  I  should 
Once  name  you^erogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concern'd  me.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 

derogation  (der-o-ga'shon),  n.  [=  P.  deroga- 
tion =  Sp.  derogacion  =  Pg.  derogaqSo  =  It. 
derogagione,  <  L.  derogatio{n-),  a  partial  abro- 
gation of  a  law,  <  derogare,  repeal  a  part  of  a 
law,  derogate :  see  derogate,  ii.]  1.  'The  act  of 
impairing  effect  in  whole  or  in  part ;  limitation 
as  to  extent,  or  restraint  as  to  operation:  as,  a 
statute  in  derogation  of  the  common  law  must 
not  be  enlarged  by  construction. 

Such  a  demand  may  not,  in  strictness,  be  in  derogation-  ' 
of  public  law.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  420. 

2.  The  act  of  impairing  or  seeking  to  impair 
merit,  reputation,  or  honor ;  a  lessening  of  value 
or  estimation ;  detraction ;  disparagement. 

What  dishonor  is  this  to  God?  Or  what  deroijation  is. 
this  to  heaven  ?  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plougli. 

The  derogations  therefore,  which  grow  to  learning  from 
the  fortune  or  condition  of  learned  men,  are  eitlier  in  re- 
spect of  scarcity  of  means,  or  in  respect  of  privateness  of 
life.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  25. 

He  counted  it  no  derogation  of  his  manhood  to  be  seen 
to  weep.  Babertsm. 

derogati've  (de-rog'a-tiv),  a.    [<  L.  as  if  *de- 
rogativus,  <  derogare','deioga.te:  see  derogate, v.] 
Lessening;  belittling;  derogatory. 
Absurdly  derogative  to  all  true  nobility. 

State  Trials,  Marquis  of  Argyle,  an.  1661- 

derogati'vely  (de-rog'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  derog- 
ative manner ;  derogatorily. 

derogatorily  (de-rog'a-to-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
tracting manner. 

It  is  "the  petition  of  a  people :  I  should  act  derogatorily 
to  its  importance  if  I  did  not  state  that.  Grattmi. 

derogatoriness  (de-rog'a-to-ri-nes),»J.  The 
quality  of  being  derogatory.  Bailey,  1727. 
derogatory  (df-rog'a-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  OP. 
derogatoire,  F.'derog'ato'ire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  deroga- 
torio,  <  LL.  derogatorius,  <  L.  derogare:  see  dero- 
gate, v.]  I.  a.  Detracting  or  tending  to  lessen 
by  taking  something  away ;  that  lessens  extent, 
effect,  estimation,  etc. :  with  to,  sometimes/rora. 
Derogatory  from  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Author 
of  nature.  Cheym. 

His  language  was  severely  censured  by  some  of  his- 
brother  peers  as  derogatory  to  their  order. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 

Derogatory  clause  in  a  testament.   See  clause. =Syn. 
Depreciative,  discreditable,  disgraceful. 

Il.t  n.  A  derogatory  act  or  statement;  a  dis- 
paragement.    Cotgrave. 
Deroptyus  (de-rop'tl-us),  re.     [NL.  (Wagler), 
<  Gr.  dipri,  neck,  -f-  Trriov,  a  winnowing-shovel 

of  fan,  <  w™- 
etv,  spew  out, 
cast  out,  = 
E.  spew,  q.  v.] 
A  genus  of 
South  Amer- 
ican short- 
tailed  parrots, 
having  a  large 
erectile  nu- 
chal crest.  !)■ 
coronatus  is 
the  crested 
hawk -parrot, 
also  called /»«. 
Derostomids 
(der-6-3tom  i- 


South  American  Hawk -parrot  ( Deroptyus 
accipitrintis). 


[NL.,   < 
rostomum 


-idw.]  A  family  of  rhabdoccelous  turbellan-- 
ans,  having  the  mouth  anterior  and  a  dilatea 
pharynx.  .  „ 

Derostomum  (de-ros'to-mum),  n.    [NL-,  <•  *^  • 
dcp?!,  neck,  +  ard/ia,  m'outh.]    The  typical  ge- 


Derostomtun 

nns  of  the  family  DerostomidcB.  D.  schmidti- 
anum  is  an  example.  Also  Derostoma. 
Derotremata  (der-o-tre'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Sepri, neck,  +  Tp^/m(T-),'a,  Hole,  <  Terpaiveiv  (y 
*Tpa),  'bore.]  A  group  of  urodele  batrachians. 
They  nave-  no  external  gill-tufts,  but  usually  gill-slits  or 
branchial  apertures.  The  maxillary  and  vomerine  teeth 
are  in  single  series.  The  group  is  distinguished  on  the 
one  hand  from  Siren,  Proteus,  and  Necturus,  and  on  the 
other  from  the  salamandrines  proper.  It  consists  of  the 
genera  Amphiuma,  Cryptobranchus,  and  Megalobatrachus, 
and  corresponds  to  the  families  Cryptobrarwhidce  and  Am- 
phiumidts.    Also  Derotrema. 

Other  [than  perennibranchiate]  TTrodelaare  devoid  of  ex- 
ternal gills,  but  (as  is  the  case  in  Menopoma  and  Amphi- 
uma) present  one  or  two  small  gill-clefts  on  each  side  of 
the  neclt,  and  are  thence  called  Derotreniata. 

Huxley,  AnatipVert.,  p.  162, 

derotrematous  (der-o-trem'a-tus),  a.  [<  Dero- 
tremata  +  -tms.']  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Derotremata. 

derotreme  (der'o-treni),  a.  and  n.     [<  Gr.  Sep//, 
neck,  +  rpvua,  hole.]    I,  a.  In  Amphibia,  having 
»  holes  in  the  neck  in  which  gills  are  conceal- 
ed; cryptobranohiate,  as  an  amphibian;  dero- 
trematous. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Berotremata. 

derrick  (der'ik),  n.  [Formerly  sometimes  spell- 
ed derrie;  from  Derrick,  also  written  Derick,  a 
hangman  employed  at  Tyburn,  London,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  often  men- 
tioned in  contemporary  plays:  e.  g., 

The  theefe  that  dyes  at  Tybnrne  ...  is  not  halfe  so 
dangerous  ...  as  the  Politick  Bankrupt.  I  would  there 
were  a  Derick  to  hang  him  up  too. 

Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins  (ed.  Arber),  p.  17. 

He  rides  circuitwith  the  devil,  and  Derrick  must  be  his 
host,  and  Tyborne  the  inn  at  which  he  will  light. 

The  Bellman  of  London  (1616). 

The  name  was  applied  to  a  gallows,  and  then 
to  a  sort  of  crane.  The  name  Derrick  is  <  D. 
Dierrijk,  contr.  Dirk,  earlier  Diederik,  also  (af- 
ter G.)  Dietrich  =  OHG.  DiotricJi,  MHG.  G. 
Dietrich  =  AS.  Theddric  =  Goth.  *Thiudareiks 
(Latinized  Theodoricus,  Theoderious),  lit.  chief 
of  the  people,  <  thiuda  (=  AS.  thedd,  etc.), 
people,  -f-  reiks  =  AS.  rice,  chief,  mighty,  rich : 
see  Dutch  and  rich.  The  same  term.  -ricJc 
appears  in  the  proper  name  Frederick,  and  dis- 
guised in  Hem-y.']  An  apparatus  for  lifting 
and  moving  heavy  weights,  it  is  similar  to  the 
crane,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  boom,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  jib  of  the  crane,  pivoted  at  the  lower 
end  so  that  it  may  take  diiTerent  inclinations  from  the 
perpendicular.  The  weight  is  suspended  from  the  end  of 
the  boom  by  ropes  or  chains  that  pass  through  a  block  at 
the  end  of  the  boom  and  thence  directly  to  the  crab,  a 
winding-apparatus  or  motor  at  the  foot  of  the  post.  An- 
otlier  rope  connects  the  top  of  the  boom  with  a  block  at 
the  top  of  the  post,  and  thence  passes  to  the  motor  be- 
low. The  motions  of  the  derrick  are  a  direct  lift,  a  circu- 
lar motion  round  the  axis  of  the  post,  and  a  radial  motion 
within  the  circle  described  by  the  point  of  the  boom. 
On  shipboard  a  derrick  is  a  spar  raised  on  end,  with  the 
head  steadied  by  guys  and  the  heel  by  lashings,  and  hav- 
ing one  or  more  purchases  depending  from  it  to  raise 
heavy  weights.— Floating  derrick,  a  movable  derrick 
erected  on  a  special  boat  or  vessel.  Such  derricks  have  a 
single  central  post  or  support,  and  a  horizontal  boom  sup- 
ported at  some  elevation  on  the  post  and  carrying  a  trav- 
eling carriage  which  bears  the  block  from  which  the  load 
is  suspended.  The  boom  is  supported  by  stays  from  the 
top  of  the  post,  and  is  also  counterbalanced  by  means  of 
stays  run  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  boom  to  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  on  which  the  derrick  is  built.  The  floating 
derrick  used  by  the  Department  of  Docks  in  New  York  has 
a  hfting  capacity  of  100  tons,  and  a  clear  lift  of  50  feet.   ■ 

derrick-car  (der'ik-kar),  n.  A  railroad-car 
upon  which  a  small  derrick  is  mounted,  used 
especially  for  clearing  the  line  of  wrecks  or 
other  obstructions. 

derrick-crane  (der'ik-kran),  n.  A  crane  in 
which  the  post  is  supportedby  fixed  stays  in  the 
rear  and  the  jib 
is  pivoted  like 
the  boom  of  a 
derrick,    it  has 

the  radial  motion  of 
a  derrick  without 
its  freedom  of  circu-, 
lar  motion,  the  trav- 
el of  the  load  being 
limited  by  the  fixed 
stays. 

denies  (der'iz), 
n.  pi.     [Prob.  a 
var.  of  dhurries, 
the  Indian  fab- 
rics known  in  the 
West    by    that 
name.]    A  cot- 
ton cloth,  usual- 
ly of  blue  and  brown,  or  o£  either  of  these  colors, 
with  white,  made  in  very  simple  designp,  such 
as  stripes, 
derring-dotf  »•     See  daring-do. 


Derrick-crane. 
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derring-doert,  «.    See  daring-doer. 

derringer  (der'iu-j6r),  n.  [After  the  inventor, 
an  American  gunsmith.]  A  short-barreled  pis- 
tol of  large  caliber,  very  efficient  at  short  range. 

derry  (der'i).  [Eepr.  Ir.  doire,  an  oak-wood, 
<  dair  (gen.  darach),  daur  (gen.  daro),  an  oak, 
=  W.  dar  and  derw,  an  oak,  =  Gr.  ipvg,  an  oak, 
orig.  tree,  =  Goth,  triw  =  AS.  tre(}w,  E.  tree,  q. 
v.]  A  frequent  element  in  Irish  place-names : 
as,  Derry,  Derryhriem,  Londonderry. 

The  ancient  name  of  Jjondonderry  was  DejTi/calgagh, 
the  oak-wood  of  Calgach.  After  St.  Columba  erected  his 
monastery  there,  in  648,  it  was  called  Z>OT-j/-Columkille, 
until  James  I.  granted  it  to  a  company  of  London  mer- 
chants, who  named  it  Loadonderru. 

Scotsman  (newspaper). 

derryt,  derry-downt.  A  meaningless  refrain  or 
chorus  in  old  songs. 

dertht, «.    An  obsolete  form  of  dearth. 

dertra,  n.    Plural  of  dertrum. 

dertron  (dfer'tron),  «.    Same  as  dertrum. 

dertrotheca  (dSr-tro-the'ka),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
dsprpov,  a  vulture's  beak  (see  dertrum),  +  B^ki;, 
a  sheath.]  In  ornith.,  the  integument  of  the 
dertrum,  however  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  covering  of  the  beak.  It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct in  some  birds,  as  petrels. 

dertrum  (der'tmm), n. ;  pi.  dertra  (-tra).  [NL., 
also  dertron,  <  Gr.  deprpov,  the  caul  or  membrane 
enveloping  the  bowels  (L.  omentum),  also  later 
used  of  a  vulture's  beak,  <  dipetv,  skin,  flay,  = 
B.  tear\  q.  v.]  In  ornith.,  the  extremity  of  the 
upper  mandible  of  a  bird,  in  any  way  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  bill,  as  by  the 
hook  in  a  bird  of  prey  or  a  petrel,  th,e  hard 
part  in  a  pigeon,  or  the  nail  in  a  duck. 

dervisb  (dfer'vish),  n.  [Also  formerly  dervis,  der- 
vise,  dervisse,  derviche,  darvise,  etc.;  =  F.  der- 
viche,  dervis  =  Sp.  Pg.  derviche  =  It.  dervis  = 
G.  derwisch,  <  Turk,  dervish,  Ar.  darwish,  <  Pers. 
darvish  or  darwish,  a  dervish,  so  called  from  his 
profession  of  extreme  poverty,  lit.  poor,  indi- 
gent, being  equiv.  to  Ar.  faqir,  a  fakir,  lit. 
poor,  indigent :  see  fakir.']  A  Mohammedan 
monk,  professing  poverty,  humility,  and  chas- 
tity ;  a  Mohammedan  f  aMr.  There  are  thirty-six  or- 
ders of  regular  dervishes,  who  for  the  most  part  observe 
celibacy,  and  live  in  convents  of  not  more  than  forty  per- 
sons, under  the  supervision  of  a  sheik  or  elder.  Some, 
however,  are  permitted  to  marry  and  live  with  their  fami- 
lies, but  are  required  to  spend  at  least  two  nights  of  each 
week  in  the  monastery.  The  novitiate  is  severe,  and  the 
rules  of  the  orders  are  strict.  They  are  generally  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz. :  spinning  or  whirling  dervishes  (Mev- 
levis)  and  howling  dervishes  {Rufais).  To  the  violent  cir- 
cular dances  and  pirouetting  of  the  spinning  dervishes  the 
latter  add  vociferous  shouting  and  cries  to  Allah.  The 
most  important  order  of  dervishes  is  that  of  the  Mevlevis, 
whose  monasteries  (Turkish  tekye)  are  found  at  Konieh  in 
Asia  Minor,  at  Constantinople,  and  elsewhere. 

And  many  of  these  Daruises  there  maintained,  to  look 
to  his  Sepulchre,  and  to  receiue  the  offerings  of  such  as 
come.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  308. 

A  small  Gothic  chapel  ...  is  now  converted  into  a 
mosque,  belonging  to  a  Mahometan  convent,  in  which 
there  is  only  one  derviche. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  28. 

There  were  dervishes  with  beards  stained  of  a  fiery-red 
color,  and  wearing  queer  conical  hats,  who,  if  they  did  not 
regularly  belong  to  the  howling  sect  of  Constantinople, 
most  decidedly  showed  themselves  qualified  for  admission 
to  it  by  the  fashion  in  which  they  yelled,  screamed,  and 
groaned,  exhorting  me  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Ali,  and 
the  Imams  Hassan  and  Hussein,  not  forgetting  Haziret 
Abass,  and  many  other  holy  people,  to  give  them  charity. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  x. 

Desargues's  theorem.    See  theorem. 

desartt,  a.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form,  of  desert^. 

descant  (des'kant),  n.  [Also  discant;  <  OF. 
descant,  descaunt,  usually  deschant,  P.  dechant 
(as  a  historical  term),  descant,  =  Pr.  deschans, 
descant,  =  Sp.  discante  =  Pg.  descante  =  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  diskant,  descant,  <  ML.  discantus,  a  part- 
song,  refrain,  descant,  <  L.  dis-,  away,  apart,  + 
cantus,  song,  a  concert  (see  cani^  and  chant) ; 
or  rather  from  the  verb,  ML.  discantare,  sing, 
descant :  see  descant,  v.  The  word  has  also  been 
explained  as  a  variant  (with  dis-,  Gr.  S/^-,  St-, 
for  L.  Us-)  of  an  assumed  ML.  *Usoantus,  'dou- 
ble-song,' <  L.  bis-,  bi-,  two-,  +  cantus,  song.] 
It.  In  music:  {a)  A  counterpoint  added  to  a 
given  melody  or  cantus  firmus,  and  usually 
written  above  it.  (6)  The  art  of  contriving 
such  a  counterpoint,  or,  in  general,  of  compos- 
ing part-music.  Descant  was  the  first  stage 
in  the  development  of  counterpoint ;  it  began 
about  1100.  (c)  In  part-music,  the  upper  part 
or  voice,  especially  the  soprano  or  air. 

He  that  alwayes  singeth  one  note  without  deskant  breed- 
eth  no  delight.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  137. 

The  merry  Larke  hir  mattins  sings  aloft ; 

The  Thrush  replyes ;  the  Mavis  descant  playes.' 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  1.  81. 


descend 

He  .  .  .  8houldhear,asIhavevery often,  the clearairs, 
the  sweet  descants.       /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  26. 

After  the  angel  had  told  his  message  in  plain  song,  the 
whole  chorus  joined  in  descant. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  43. 

2.  A  varied  song ;  a  song  or  tune  with  various 
modulations. 

Late  in  an  euen,  I  walked  out  alone. 
To  heare  the  descant  of  the  Nightingale. 

Gascoigne,  Philomene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  87. 

Wee  must  have  the  descant  you  made  upon  our  names, 

ere  you  depart.     3Iarston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  ii.  1. 

I  hear  the  wood-thrush  piping  one  mellow  descant  more. 

Bryant,  Waiting  by  the  Gate. 

The  descant  of  the  watch,  relieved  by  violent  cock-crows, 

disturbed  us  all  night.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXIV.  643. 

3.  A  continued  discourse  or  series  of  comments 
upon  a  subject ;  a  disquisition ;  comment ;  re- 
mark. 

And  look  you,  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord ; 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant. 

Shah.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 
Upon  this  occasion  .  .  .  the  disciples  of  Jesus  in  after- 
ages  have  pleased  themselves  with  fancies  and  imperfect 
descants,  as  that  he  cursed  this  tree  in  mystery  and  secret 
intendment.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  289. 

But  books  of  jests  being  shown  hei",  she  could 
read  them  well  enough,  and  have  cunning  des- 
cants upon  them.      C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  vi.  7. 

Descant  clef,  the  soprano  or  treble  clef — that 
is,  the  C  clef  when  placed  on  the  first  line  of  the 
staff.— Plain,  florid,   double   descant.    See  "gg" 
counterpoini. 

descant  (des-kanf),  v.  i.  [=  OF.  descanter, 
deschanter,  dechanter,  later  sometimes  discanter, 
sing,  descant,  also  recant,  P.  dechanter,  change 
one's  note,  =  Pr.  deschantar  =  Sp.  discantar  = 
Pg.  descantar,  chant,  sing,  compose  or  recite 
verses,  quaver  upon  an  air,  discourse  copiously, 
<  ML.  discantare,  sing,  descant,  <  L.  dis-,  apart, 
-t-  cantare,  sing:  see  cant^,  chant,  and  of.  des- 
cant, n.  Cf.  ML.  discantare  (>  It.  discantare  = 
OF.  descanter,  deschanter),  disenchant,  <  L.  dis- 
priv.  -t-  cantare,  sing.  Cf.  also  decantate^.']  If. 
In  music,  to  run  a  division  or  variety  with  the 
voice,  on  a  musical  ground  in  true  measure ; 
sing. 

Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment,  .  .  . 
For  burden-wise  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin  still. 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st  better  skill. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1134. 

2.  To  make  copious  and  varied  comments; 
discourse ;  remark  again  and  again  in  varied 
phrase ;  enlarge  or  dweU  on  a  matter  in  a  va- 
riety of  remanis  or  comments  about  it :  usu- 
ally with  on  or  upon  before  the  subject  of  re- 
mark: as,  to  descant  upon  the  beauties  of  a 
scene,  or  the  shortness  of  life. 

Affirming  that  he  chased  him  from  him,  of  which  some 
descant  whether  it  [be]  by  exile  or  excommunication,  or 
some  other  punishment.        Purchas,  Pilgi-image,  p.  151. 

Thus  old  and  young  still  descant  on  her  name. 
Dekker  and  Webster,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  (ed.  Hazlitt),  p.  21. 

A  virtuous  man  should  be  pleased  to  find  people  descant- 
ing on  his  actions.  Addison. 

descanter  (des-kan'ter),  n.    One  who  descants. 

descant-'viol  (des'kant-vi'''gl),  n.    The  smallest 

or  treble  viol;  a  violin:  so  called  because  it 

is  fitted  to  play  the  descant  or  upper  part  in 

part-music. 

Descartes's  rule.    See  rule. 
descemetitis  (de-sem-e-ti'tis),  n.     [NL.,  <  De- 
scemet  +  -itis."]    Inflammation  of  the  membrane 
of  Desoemet  (which  see,  under  membrane). 
descend  (de-send'),  V.     [<  ME.  decenden,  <  OP. 
deseendre,  P.  descendre  =  Pr.  deissendre,  dissen- 
dre  =  Sp.  Pg.  descender  =  It.  descendere,  discen- 
dere,  <  L.  descendere,  pp.  descensus,  come  down, 
go  down,  fall,  sink,  <  de,  down,  +   scandere,^ 
climb :  see  scan,  scandent.    Cf.  ascend,  conde- 
scend, transcend.']     I.  intrans.  1.  To  move  or 
pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place;  move, 
come,  or  go  downward;  fall;  sink:  as,  he  de- 
scended from  the  tower;  the  sun  is  descending. 
The  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came.     Mat.  vii.  25. 
Thy  glories  now  have  touch'd  the  highest  point, 
And  must  descend. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  v.  2. 
From  Cambrian  wood  and  moss 
Druids  descend,  auxiliars  of  the  Cross. 

Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  i.  10. 
[He],  with  holiest  meditations  fed, 
Inio'b.imit'ii descended.  Milton,  P.  K.,  ii.  HI. 

3.  To  come  or  go  down  in  a  hostile  manner ; 
invade,  as  an  enemy ;  fall  violently :  with  ore. 

The  Grecian  fleet  descending  on  the  town.  Dryden. 

And  on  the  suitor?  let  thy  wrath  descend. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

3.  To  proceed  from  a  source  or  original ;  be  de- 
rived lineally  or  by  transmission;  come  or  pass 


descend 

downward,  as  offspring  in  the  line  of  genera- 
tion, or  as  property  from  owner  to  heir. 

From  these  our  Henry  liueally  d^cc/jrf.s*. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 

Another  m  as  Cardinal  Pool,  of  a  Dignity  not  much  in- 

lerior  to  Kuigs,  and  by  his  Jlother  descended  from  Kings. 

Baker,  Clu'onicles,  p.  318. 

To  lieirs  unknown  descends  th'  unguarded  store. 
Or  wanders,  heaven-directed,  to  the  poor. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  149. 

4.  To  pass,  as  from  general  to  particular  state- 
ments :  as,  having  explained  the  general  sub- 
ject, we  will  descend  to  particulars. 

Omitting  .  .  .  introductions,  I  will  descend  to  the  de- 
scription of  this  thrise  worthy  citie  [Venice]. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  199. 

Historians  rarely  descend  to  those  details  from  which 
alone  the  real  state  of  a  community  can  be  collected. 

Macaiday,  Machiayelli. 

5.  To  come  down  from  a  certain  moral  or  so- 
cial standard;  lower  or  abase  one's  self  morally 
or  socially:  as,  to  descend  to  acts  of  meanness; 
to  descend  to  an  inferior  position;  hence,  to 
condescend;  stoop. 

That  your  Grace  would  descend  to  command  me  in  any 
thing  that  might  conduce  to  your  Contentment  and  Ser- 
vice. Howell,  Letters,  I.  Iv.  14. 

His  birth  and  bringing  vp  will  not  suffer  him  to  descend 
to  the  meanes  to  get  wealth. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Younger  Brother, 

6.  In  astron.,  to  move  to  the  southward,  or  to- 
ward the  south,  as  a  star. 

II.  trans.  To  move  or  pass  downward  upon 
or  along ;  come  or  go  down  upon ;  pass  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of :  as,  to  descend  a  hill ; 
to  descend  an  inclined  plane. 

But  never  tears  his  cheek  descended. 

Byron,  Parisina,  st.  20. 

descendable  (de-sen'da-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  descen- 
dable, <  descenclre,  descend:  see  descend  and 
-a'ble.']    Same  as  descendible. 

descendant  (de-sen'dant),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF. 
descendant,  P.  descendant  =  Sp.  descendente,  de- 
scendiente  =  Pg.  descendente  =  It.  descendente, 
discendente  =  D.  G-.  Dan.  Sw.  descendent,  <  L. 
descenden{t-)s,  ppr.  of  descendere,  descend :  see 
descend,  descendent.  The  adj.,  not  common  in 
either  spelling,  is  usually  spelled  descendent, 
after  the  L. ;  but  the  noun  is  nearly  always  de- 
scendant. Of.  ascendant  ascendent,  dependant, 
dependent,  etc.]     I.  a.  See  descendent. 

II.  n.  1.  An  individual  proceeding  from  an 
ancestor  in  any  degree;  issue;  offspring,  near 
or  remote. 

It  happeneth  sometimes  that  the  grandchild,  or  other 
descendant,  resembleth  the  ancestor  more  than  the  son. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  1.  19. 

As  we  would  have  our  descendants  judge  us,  so  ought 
we  to  judge  our  fathers.      Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

Are  not  improved  steam  engines  or  clocks  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  some  existing  steam  engine  or  clock?  Is 
there  ever  a  new  creation  in  art  or  science  any  more  than 
in  nature?  A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  295. 

Before  a  cocoa-nut  tree  has  ripened  its  first  cluster  of 
nuts,  the  descendants  of  a  wheat  plant,  supposing  them 
all  to  survive  and  multiply,  will  have  become  numerous 
enough  to  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  339. 

2.  In  astrol.,  the  descending  or  western  hori- 
zon or  cusp  of  the  seventh  house.  =syn.  1.  See  off- 
spring. 

descendent  (de-sen'dent),  a.  and  «.  [The  same 
as  descendant,  conformed  in  spelling  to  the  orig. 
L.  descenden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  descendere,  descend : 
see  descend,  descendant.^  I.  a.  1.  Going  or 
coming  down;  falling;  sinking;  descending. 

There  is  a  regress  of  the  sap  in  plants  from  above  down- 
wards ;  and  this  descendent  juice  Is  that  which  principally 
nourishes  both  fruit  and  plant.    Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

2.  In  her.,  flying  downward  and  showing  the 
back:  said  of  a  bird  used  as  a  bearing. —  3. 
Proceeding  or  descending  from 
an  original,  as  an  ancestor. 

More  than,  mortal  grace 
Speaks  thee  descendent  of  ethereal  race. 
Pope. 
Descendent  displayed,  in  her.,  flying 
downward  with  the  wings  displayed  or 
opened  widely. 
H,  n.  See  descendant. 
descendentaUsm  (de-seu-den'- 
tal-izm),  n.     [<  descendent  +  -al  +  -ism,  after 
transcendentalism.^    A  disposition  or  tendency 
to  depreciate  or  lower ;  depreciation. 

With  all  this  DescendentaUsm,  he  combines  a  Transcen- 
dentalism no  less  superlative  ;  wherebyif  on  the  one  hand 
he  degrade  man  below  most  animals,  except  those  jacketed 
Guuda  cows,  he  on  the  other  exalts  him  beyond  the  visible 
heavens,  almost  to  an  equality  with  the  gods. 

Carlyle,  .Sartor  Kesartus,  i.  10. 


An  Eagle  Descen- 
deDt. 
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descendentalist  (de-sen-den'tal-ist),  n.  [<  de- 
scendent +  -al  +  -ist.'\  One  given  to  descenden- 
taUsm; a  depredator:  as,  "a  respectable  de- 
scendentalist,"  Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  579. 

descender  (df-sen'der),  n.  1.  One  who  de- 
scends.—  2.  That  which  descends,  as  a  de- 
scending letter  (which  see,  under  descending). 

descendibility  (de-sen-di-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  de- 
scendible: see  -biUty.~\  The  quality  of  being 
descendible,  or  capable  of  being  transmitted 
from  ancestors :  as,  the  descendibility  of  an  es- 
tate or  of  a  crown. 

descendible  (de-sen'di-bl),  a.  [<  descend  + 
-ible.']  1.  Capable  of  being  descended  with 
safety  or  comparative  ease ;  that,  permits  of  a 
safe  downward  passage :  as,  a  descendible  hill. 
— 2.  That  can  descend  from  an  ancestor  to  a 
descendant;  capable  of  being  transmitted,  as 
from  father  to  son :  as,  a  descendible  estate. 

There  are  some  who  .  .  .  [assert  that]  the  Benefices, 
which  at  first  were  held  for  life,  became  at  last  descendi- 
ble from  father  to  son. 

Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  132. 

Also  spelled  descendable. 
descending  (de-sen'ding),  p.  a.      [Ppr.  of  de- 
scend, «.]     1.  Moving  or  directed  downward; 
characterized  by  downward  direction. 
He  cleft  his  head  with  one  descending  blow.      Dryden. 

Specifically  —  (a)  In  bot. ,  turned  downward :  as,  a  descend- 
ing ovule ;  the  descending  axis  of  a  plant,  the  root,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  stem  or  ascending  axis.  (6)  In  entom., 
sloping  steeply  from  the  surface  behind ;  directed  oblique- 
ly downward  or  toward  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body : 
as,  the  rostrum  of  a  weevil  with  descending  scrobes.  (c) 
In  her.,  having  the  head  turned  toward  the  base  of  the 
shield :  said  of  an  animal  used  as  a  bearing, 
2.  Characterized  by  descent  or  decrease  as  re- 
gards the  value  or  importance  of  its  constituent 
members ;  indicating  a  continued  lowering  as 
regards  position,  value,  or  importance:  as,  a 

descending  scale  OT  series Descending  axis.    See 

axis^,  8.—  Descending  letters,  in  type-founding,  letters 
with  a  long  stem  that  descends  below  the  line,  as  g,j,  p,  q,  y. 
—Descending  node,  the  point  at  which  a  planet  passes 
from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic  or  of  the 
equator.— Descending  rhythm,  in  pros.,  a  rhythm  com- 
posed of  feet  in  which  the  metrically  unaccented  part, 
commonly  known  as  the  thesis,  follows  the  metrically 
accented  part,  commonly  known  as  the  arsis:  so  called 
because  the  voice  is  regarded  as  rising  on  the  first  and 
(ailing  on  the  second  part  of  each  foot.  According  to  the 
ancient  mode  of  pronunciation,  however,  the  first  part  of 
such  feet  took  the  stress,  and  the  second  not,  regardless 
of  pitch.  The  trochee  (-^  w),  dactyl  (-^  w  w),  Ionic  a  ma- 
jore  (.i  —  w  w),  first  pason  (-^  w  w  'J),  and  antibacchius 
("^  — '"')  form  cola  or  verses  with  descending  rhythm,  in 
contrast  with  the  iambus  (y  -t),  anapest  (y  ^  -^),  Ionic  a 
minore  (w  v./  ^  _),  fourth  poeon  (^  -^  w  -c),  and  Bacchius 
(^  -^  — ),  which  form  series  or  lines  with  ascending  rhythm. 
— Descending  series,  in  math,,  a  series  in  which  each 
term  is  numerically  less  than  that  preceding  it;  also,  an 
infinite  series  in  descending  powers  of  the  variable — that 
is,  a  series  of  the  form  a-\-bx~-l  4-  Cic— 2  -|-,  etc. 
descenset  (de-sens'),  «.  [<  OP.  descense,  de- 
scence,  f.,  descens,  m.,  =  Sp.  Pg.  descenso,  <  L. 
descensus,  a  going  down,  descent,  <  descendere, 
pp.  descensus,  descend:  see  descend.']    Descent. 

A  Reioynder  to  Doctor  Hil  concerning  the  Descense  of 

Christ  into  Hell.    By  Alexander  Hume,  Maister  of  Artes. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  JE.  T.  S.),  Prel.,  in. 

descension  (de-sen'shon),  n.  [Formerly  also 
descention;  <  StE.  descencioun,  <  OP.  descension, 
descention,  P.  descension  =  Sp.  descension  =  Pg. 
descensSo  =  It.  descensione,  <  L.  deseensio(n-),  < 
descendere,  pp.  descensus,  descend :  see  descend.'] 

1.  The  act  of  going  down  or  downward;  de- 
scent, either  literal  or  figurative. 

In  Christ's  descension,  we  are  to  consider  both  the  place 
from  which  it  did  commence,  and  the  place  to  which  it  did 
proceed.  South,  Works,  VII.  i. 

2.  A  falling  or  precipitation;  fall ;  declension. 

Whatsoever  is  dishonourable  hath  a  base  descention,  and 
sinks  beneath  hell. 

MiddXeton,  Sir  E.  Sherley  Sent  Ambassador. 

3t.  In  old  chem.,  the  deposition  or  precipitation 
of  the  essential  juice  dissolved  from  the  dis- 
tilled matter.  See  distillation  by  descent,  un- 
der descent. — 4.  In  old  astron.,  negative  ascen- 
sion, the  angular  amount  by  which  the  projec- 
tion of  a  star  from  the  pole  upon  the  equinoc- 
tial is  below  some  horizon,  if  this  horizon  passes 
through  the  poles  and  equinoctial  points,  the  angle  is 
called  right  descension ;  if  the  horizon  passes  through  the 
equinoctial  points  but  not  through  the  poles,  the  angle  is 
called  oblique  descension. 

The  lord  of  the  assendent  sey  they  that  he  is  fortunat, 
whan  he  is  in  god  placBj  .  .  .  andthathebenatretrograd, 
.  .  .  ne  that  he  be  nat  in  his  descencioun,  ne  ioigned  with 
no  planete  in  his  descencioun.  Chaucer, 

descensional  (df-sen'shon-al),  a.  [<  descent 
sion  -\-  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  descension  or 
descent — Descensional  dlfferencet^  in  oldaslron.,  the 
difference  between  the  right  and  the  oblique  descension  of 
the  same  stax  or  point  of  the  heavens. 


descent 

descensive  (df-sen'siv),  a.  [<  ML.  "descernkms 
(adv.  descensive),  <  L.  descensus,  pp.  of  descen- 
dere, descend :  see  descend.]  Descending:  tend- 
ing downward ;  having  power  to  descend. 

descensoryt,  n.  [ME.,  =  OF.  descensoire,  de- 
scensoir,  <  ML.  * descensorium,  prop,  nejit.  of 
LL.  descensorius,  descending,  <  L.  descensusim. 
oi  descendere,  desoend:  see  descend.]  A  vessel 
used  in  old  chemistry  in  which  distillation  by 
descent  was  performed.     Chaucer. 

descent  (de-senf),  n.  [<  ME.  descent,  <  OF.  de- 
scente,  t,  AF.  also  descent,  m.,  P.  descente,  de- 
scent, <  descendre,  desoend:  see  descend.  Cf. 
ascent,  ascend.]  1 .  The  act  of  descending ;  the 
act  of  pas^ng  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  by 
any  form  of  motion. 

The  descent  of  the  mountaine  I  found  more  wearysorae 
.  .  .  than  the  ascent.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  92. 

2.  A  downward  slope  or  inclination;  a  de- 
clivity. 

I  see  no  danger  yet ;  for  the  descent,  methinks,  is  thus  • 
far  green,  even,  and  easy. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  li.  231, 

Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  20. 

3.  A  fall  or  decline  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
state  or  station ;  declension ;  degradation. 

0  foul  descent  1  that  Ij  who  erst  contended 
With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrain'd 
Into  a  beast.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  163. 

4.  A  sudden  or  hostile  coming  down  upon  a 
person,  thing,  or  place ;  an  incursion;  an  inva- 
sion; a  sudden  attack. 

They  feared  that  the  French  and  English  fieets  would 
make  a  descent  upon  their  coasts. 

Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

Ferdinand,  who  had  already  completed  his  preparations- 
in  Sicily,  made  a  descent  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Ca- 
labria. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  2. 

In  1778  he  [Paul  Jones]  made  a  descent  upon  Whitehaven, 

in  Scotland,  set  fire  to  Uie  shipping,  [and]  took  two  forts. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

5.  In  law,  the  passing  of  real  property  to  the 
heir  or  heirs  of  one  who  dies  without  disposing 
of  it  by  will;  transmission  by  succession  or 
inheritance ;  the  hereditary  devolution  of  real 
property  either  to  a  single  heir  at  law  (com- 
mon in  England)  or  to  the  nearest  relatives 
in  the  same  degree,  whether  in  a  descending, 
ascending,  or  collateral  line.     See  heir. 

Jefferson  .  .  .  had  taken  care  for  the  equal  descent  of 
real  estate,  as  well  as  other  property,  to  children  of  both 
sexes.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  1. 113. 

6.  Genealogical  extraction  from  an  original  or 
progenitor;  lineage;  pedigree;  specifically^ in 
biol.,  evolution;  derivation:  said  of  species, 
etc.,  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

The  researches  of  Professor  Marsh  into  the  palffiontology 

of  the  horse  have  established  beyond  question  the  descent 

of  the  genus  equus  from  a  five-toed  mammal  not  larger 

than  a  pig,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  tapir. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  366. 


7t.  A  generation;  a  single  degree  in  the 

of  genealogy,  traced  from  the  common  ancestor. 

No  man  living  is  a  thousand  descents  removed  from  Adam 
himself.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  iii.  7. 

8t.  Offspring;  issue;  descendants  collectively. 

If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  us  most. 
Which  must  be  born  to  certain  woe. 

Milton,  P,  L,  X,  979. 
9t.  A  rank;  a  step  or  degree. 

.  Infinite  descents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee, 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  410, 

There  were  about  forty-three  degrees  of  seats,  and  eleven 
descents  down  from  the  top  [of  the  theater],  which  are  two 
feet  wide,  and  the  uppermost  are  about  fifty-five  feet 
apart ;  those  descents  are  made  by  dividing  each  seat  into 
two  steps.         Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  IL  ii.  i8. 

lOt.  The  lowest  place. 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

11.  pi.  In  fort,  a  hole,  vault,  or  hollow  place 
made  by  undermining  the  ground. — 13.  In 
music,  a  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  piteu. 
— 13.  In  logic,  an  inference  from  a  proposition 
containing  a  higher  term  to  a  proposition  con- 
taining a  lower  term.  This  is  also  called  arijuitivt 
descent,  in  opposition  to  divisine  descent,  which  is  a  P™P| 
osition  dividing  a  genus  into  its  species.— Angl*  "'  '"' 


descent 

Bcent.  See  angles.— Collateral  descent,  descent  from  a 
cullateral  relative,  as  from  brother  or  sister,  uncle  or  aunt. 
—  Descent  cast,  in  law,  the  devolution  of  an  estate  in  land 
upon  the  heir  at  the  death  of  the  ancestor  or  possessor ; 
descent  which  has  apparently  talten  effect.  The  special 
8igniflcanc3  of  the  term,  as  contrasted.with  descent,  is  in 
its  use  to  designate  the  devolution  of  an  estate  of  inherit- 
ance claimed  by  the  heirs  of  a  wrongful  possessor.  While 
the  wrongful  possessor  lived,  the  rightful  owner  could 
enter  against  him.  After  his  death,  the  right  of  entry 
was  said  to  be  tolled,  or  talcen  away,  because  not  allowable 
after  descent  cast.— Descent  of  bodies,  in  mech.,  their 
motion  or  tendency  toward  the  center  of  the  earth,  either 
directly  or  obliquely  along  inclined  planes  or  curves.  The 
curve  of  swiftest  descent  is  the  cycloid. — Descent  Of 
souls,  the  supposed  entrance  of  preexistent  souls  into 
their  bodies.— Descents  into  the  ditch,  cuts  and  exca- 
vations made  by  means  of  saps  in  the  counterscarp  beneath 
the  covered  way.  Wilkdm,  Mil.  Diet.— Distillation  by 
descent,  in  old  chem.,  a  mode  of  distillation  in  which  the 
Hre  was  applied  at  the  top  and  around  the  vessel,  whose 
orifice  was  at  the  bottom,  by  which  means  the  vapors  were 
madetodistildownward.- Indescent.ln  Aer.,in  the  act 
or  attitude  of  descending :  thus,  a  lion  in  descent  is  one  rep- 
resented with  tlie  hind  legs  in  one  comer  of  the  chief, 
and  the  head  and  fore  paws  in  the  diagonally  opposite 
corner  of  the  base.— Lineal  descent,  descent  from  father 
to  son,  through  successive  generations.  =Syn.  2.  Gradient, 
grade.— 3.  Debasement.— 4.  Foray,  raid.— 6.  Generation, 
parentage,  derivation. 

descloizite  (da-cloi'zit),  n.  [After  A.  L.  O. 
Des  Cloizeaux,  a  French  mineralogist  (born 
1817).]  A  rare  vanadate  of  lead  and  zinc,  oc- 
curring in  small  black  or  dark-brown  crystals. 
It  is  related  in  form  and  composition  to  the  copper  phos- 
phate libethenite,  and  is  found  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic, 
and  in  various  localities  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

describable  (des-kn'ba-bl),  a.  [<  describe  + 
-a6te.]  That  may  be  described;  capable  of 
description. 

Keith  has  reclconed  up  in  the  human  body  four  hundred 
and  forty-six  muscles,  dissectible  and  describable. 

PaUy,  Nat.  Theol.,  ix. 

describe  (des-knb'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  described, 
ppr.  describing.  [Earlier  descrive  (the  form 
describe  being  a  reversion  to  the  L.  form),  <  ME. 
descriven,  descreven  (see  descrive),  <  OF.  de- 
serivre,  oontr.  descrire,  F.  dAerire  =  Pr.  de- 
seriure  =  Sp.  desaribir  =  Pg.  descrever  =  It.  de- 
scrivere,  <  L.  describere,  copy  off,  transcribe, 
sketch  off,  describe  in  painting  or  writing,  <  de, 
off,  +  scribere,  write:   see  scribe  and  shrive.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  delineate  or  mark  the  form  or 
figure  of ;  trace  out ;  outline :  as,  to  describe  a 
circle  with  the  compasses. 

He  that  would  haue  a  sight  of  these  things,  let  him  re- 
sort to  Thomaso  Porcacchi  his  Funerali  Antichi,  where 
these  things  are  not  only  discoursed  in  words,  but  de- 
gcribed  in  artiiiciall  pictures.  Purchas,  Pilgi'image,  p.  896. 

2.  To  form  or  trace  by  motion :  as,  a  star  de- 
scribes  an  ellipse  in  the  heavens. 

The  bucliet,  which  was  a  substitute  for  the  earth,  de- 
scrying a  ch'cular  orbit  round  about  the  globular  head 
and  ruby  visage  of  Professor  Von  Poddingcoft,  which 
formed  no  bad  representation  of  the  sun. 

Irving,  Kniclterbocker,  p.  39. 

3t.  To  write  down ;  inscribe. 
His  name  was  described  in  the  book  of  life. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  262. 

4.  To  represent  orally  or  by  writing ;  portray 
in  words ;  give  an  account  of :  as,  to  describe 
a  person  or  a  scene ;  to  describe  a  battle. 

Similes  are  like  songs  in  love : 

They  much  describe;  they  nothing  prove. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 

There  are  no  hooks  which  I  more  delight  in  than  in 
travels,  especially  those  that  describe  remote  countries. 
Addison,  Frozen  Words. 

5t.  To  distribute  into  classes  or  divisions;  di- 
vide for  representation. 

The  men  went  and  passed  through  the  land,  and  de- 
scribed it  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book. 

Josh,  xviii.  9. 

=Syn.  4.  Describe,  Narrate,  portray,  explain.  Describe 
applies  primarily  to  what  exists — space,  and  by  extension 
to  what  occurs— time,  but  narrate  applies  only  to  the  lat- 
ter :  as,  to  describe  a  view,  a  race,  or  a  siege ;  to  narrate 
an  experience  or  a  history."  Describe  implies  often  the 
vividness  of  personal  observation ;  narrate  is  more  appli- 
cable to  long  series  of  events.  A  single  narrative  may 
contain  many  descriptions  of  separate  events. 

He  is  described  as  a  mighty  warrior,  wielding  preter- 
natural powers.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  332. 

Illustrating  the  events  which  they  narrated  by  the 
.     philosophy  of  a  more  enlightened  age. 

Macavlay,  History. 

II.  inirans.  To  make  descriptions;  use  the 
power  of  describing. 

describent  (des-kri'bent),  n.  [<L.  describen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  describere,  describe :  see  describe.']  In 
geom.,  the  line  or  surface  from  the  motion  of 
which  a  surface  or  a  solid  is  supposed  to  be  gen- 
erated or  described. 

describer  (des-kri'ber),  n.  One  who  describes 
or  depicts  by  words  or  signs. 
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Seven  of  these  stones  [of  the  burnt  pillar]  now  remain, 
though  an  exact  describer  of  Constantinople  says  there 
were  eight.     Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  131. 

Our  clironicler  [the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis]  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  zoologist,  but  only  an  observer  and 
describer  of  a  passing  scene. 

Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  157. 
descrier  (des-kn'er),  n.     [<  descry  +  -eri.] 
One  who  discovers  or  comes  in  sight  of;  a  dis- 
coverer; a  detector. 

streams  closely  sliding,  erring  in  and  out. 
But  seeming  pleasant  to  the  fond  descrier. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  2. 

description  (des-krip'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  de- 
scription, descripcioun,  <  'OP.  description,  de- 
scripeion,  descrition,  descrision,  P.  description  = 
Sp.  descripcion  =  Pg.  descripgao  =  It.  descri- 
zione,  <  L.  descriptio(n-),  a  marking  out,  de- 
lineation, copy,  transcript,  representation,  de- 
scription, <  describere,  pp.  descriptus,  describe : 
see  describe.]  1.  The  act  of  delineating  or  de- 
picting ;  representation  by  visible  lines,  marks, 
colors,  etc. 

The  description  is  either  of  the  earth  and  water  both 
together,  and  it  is  done  by  circles,  or  of  the  water  con- 
sidered by  itself ;  and  is  not  so  much  a  description  of  that, 
as  of  the  mariner's  course  upon  it,  or  to  show  the  way  of 
a  ship  upon  the  sea.  J.  Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  257. 

2.  The  act  of  representing  a  thing  by  words 
or  signs,  or  the  account  or  writing  containing 
such  representation ;  a  statement  designed  to 
make  known  the  appearance,  nature,  attri- 
butes, accidents,  or  incidents  of  anything:  as, 
a  description  of  a  house  or  of  a  battle. 

The  seventh  species  of  imperfect  definition  consists  of 
a  coacervation  or  heaping  up  of  circumstances  and  com- 
mon adjuncts.  And  this  is  properly  a  description;  al- 
though use  has  now  obtained  that  every  imperfect  defini- 
tion be  called  a  descriptimi.  For  example :  Man  is  a  two- 
footed  animal  uncovered  with  hair  or  feathers,  of  an  erect 
countenance,  and  endued  with  hands :  which  formula  of 
definition  is  used  by  historians  and  poets  in  the  description 
of  persons,  facts,  places,  and  the  like  singular  things. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman, 

The  poet  makes  a  most  excellent  description  of  it. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 

For  her  own  person. 

It  beggar'd  all  descriptimi.   Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2. 

Milton  has  fine  descriptions  of  morning.       Z>.  Webster. 

Firdusi's  .  .  .  great  work  abounds  throughout  in  bold 

and  animated  descriptions,  and  in  certain  portions  rises 

to  the  highest  sublimity.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  332. 

3.  The  qualities  expressed  in  a  representation ; 
the  combination  of  qualities  which  go  to  con- 
stitute a  class  or  an  individual,  and  would  be 
mentioned  in  describing  it;  hence,  a  variety; 
sort;  kind. 

Double  six  thousand,  and  treble  that. 

Before  a  friend  of  this  description 

Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanlo's  fault. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 

The  plates  were  all  of  the  meanest  description. 

Macavlay, 

He  had  received  from  Shelley,  as  a  token  of  remem- 
brance, tile  manuscript  of  three  tales.  .  .  .  "They  were 
of  a  very  wild  and  romantic  description,"  he  adds,  *'  but 
full  of  energy."  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  94. 

The  entertainment  is  said  by  the  press  throughout  the 
country  to  be  of  the  most  interesting  description. 

Washington  Chronicle. 

Organic  description  of  curves.  See  curve. =Sya.  2. 
Jielation,  Narrative,  etc.  (see  account),  delineation,  por- 
trayal, sketch.—  3.  Sort,  cast,  quality. 
descriptive  (des-krip'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  descriptif 
=  Sp.  Pg.  descriptvoo  =  It.  descrittivo,  <  LL. 
descripUvus,  <  L.  descriptus,  pp.  of  describere, 
describe:  see  describe.]  Containing  descrip- 
tion ;  serving  or  aiming  to  describe ;  having  the 
quality  of  representing,  as,  a  descriptive  dia- 
gram; a,  descriptive  navT&tioji. 

Descriptive  names  of  honour,  .  .  .  arising  during  early 
militancy,  become  in  some  cases  official  names. 

H.  Spencer,  Priu.  of  Socio].,  I  400. 

Descriptive  anatomy,  anthropology,  astronomy. 
See  the  nouns.— Descriptive  book  (mht.),  a  record-book 
of  a  military  company,  containing  descriptive  lists  of  its 
men,  also  generally  a  record  of  the  officers  who  have  served 
with  it.— Descriptive  botany.  See  6o«anj/.— Descrip- 
tive definition,  in  logic.  See  de/mfaoM.— Descriptive 
geography,  geometry,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Descrip- 
tive list.  W  Naval,  a  report  or  return  made  out  when 
men  in  the  United  States  naval  service  are  discharged, 
or  transferred  from  one  ship  to  another.  In  it  are  noted 
the  previous  service  and  a  personal  description  of  each 
man.  (6)  Milit,  a  short  military  history  of  each  enlisted 
man,  with  a  description  of  his  person,  and  an  abstract 
of  his  account  with  the  government.  [U.  S.]— Descrip- 
tive muster-roll.  See  musier-roZ?.— Descriptive  (op- 
posed to  metrical)  property  or  proposition,  in  geom., 
usually  defined  to  be  a  property  or  proposition  which 
can  be  stated  without  introducing  the  idea  of  magni- 
tude. But  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  It  is  a  property 
or  proposition  which  relates  to  the  incidence  or  coinci- 
dence of  points,  lines,  and  other  geometrical  elements,  in 
general,  or  that  it  is  one  which  does  not  depend  oipon  the 
particular  system  of  measurement  adopted.    Thus,  the 
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proposition  that  two  triangles  are  equal  if  a  side  and  two 
angles  of  the  one  are  equal  to  the  corresponding  side  and 
angles  of  the  other,  may  be  regai'ded  as  descriptive ;  u  hile 
the  proposition  that  through  any  point  in  space  a  single 
parallel  to  a  given  line  can  be  drawn,  is  indisputably  ni  et- 
rical,  not  descriptive. 

We  have  in  the  plane  a  special  line,  the  line  Infinity ; 
and  on  this  line  two  special  (imaginary)  points,  the  circu- 
lar points  at  infinity.  A  geometrical  theorem  has  either 
no  relation  to  the  special  line  and  points,  and  it  is  then 
descriptive;  or  it  has  a  relation  to  them,  and  it  is  then 
metrical.  Salmon. 

descriptively  (des-krip'tiv-li),  adv.  By  de- 
scription ;  so  as  to  delineate  or  represent. 

descriptiveness  (des-krip'tiv-nes),  ».  The 
character  or  quality  of  being  descriptive. 

descrive  (des-knv'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
scrived,  ppr.  descriving.  [<  ME.  descriven,  de- 
screven, <  OP.  descrivre,  <  L.  describere,  describe : 
see  describe,  which  has  taken  the  place  in  E.  of 
the  older  descrive.]  To  describe.  [Old  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

Thenne  cam  Couetyse,  ich  can  nat  hym  discryue. 
So  hongerliche  and  so  holwe. 

Piers  Plovnnan  (C),  vii.  196. 

How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face? 

,    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  25. 

let  me  fair  nature's  face  descrive. 

Burn£,  To  William  Simpson. 

descry  (des-kn'),  v.  t.;  pret.  acd  pp.  descried, 
ppr.  descrying.  [<  ME.  descryen,  disci-yen,  < 
OF.  descrier,  deeryer,  proclaim,  announce,  cry, 
<  des-,  de-,  +  crier,  cry:  see  cry,  and  cf.  decry. 
The  word  seems  to  have  been  partly  confused 
in  ME.  with  descrive,  q.  v.]  If.  To  proclaim; 
announce ;  make  known. 

Harowdes  [heralds]  of  amies  than  they  went 

For  to  dyscrye  thys  turnament 

In  eche  londys  gende.  Sir  Eglaw/mr,  1.  1177. 

And  senne  we  on  this  wise 
Schall  his  counsaUe  discrie, 
Itt  nedis  we  vs  avise. 
That  we  saye  nost  serely. 

York  Plays,  p.  466. 

He  would  to  him  descrie 
Great  treason  to  him  meant. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  12. 

His  Purple  Robe  he  had  thrown  aside,  lest  it  should 
descry  him,  unwilling  to  be  found.    Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  To  detect;  find  out;  discover  (anything  con- 
cealed). 

Of  the  king  they  got  a  sight  after  dinner  in  a  gallery, 
and  of  the  queen-mother  at  her  own  table ;  in  neither 
place  descryed,  no,  not  by  Cadinet,  who  had  been  lately 
ambassador  in  England.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  447. 

3t.  To  spy  out ;  explore ;  examine  by  observa- 
tion. 

The  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Beth-el. 

Judges  L  23. 
It  is  the  soul  that  sees ;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  inind  descries. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  211. 

4.  To  discover  by  vision ;  get  a  sight  of;  make 
out  by  looking :  as,  the  lookout  descried  land. 

I  descry 
Figures  of  men  that  crouch  and  creep  unheard. 
And  bear  away  the  dead.       Bryant,  The  Fountain. 

But,  on  the  horizon's  verge  descried. 
Hangs,  touch'd  with  light,  one  snowy  sail ! 

M.  Arnold,  Stanzas  composed  at  Camac. 

Cannot  memory  still  descry  the  old  school-house  and  its 
porch,  somewhat  hacked  by  jack-knives,  where  you  spun 
tops  and  snapped  marbles?      Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

There  are  Albanian  or  Dalmatian  heights  from  which  it 
is  said  that,  in  unusually  favourable  weather,  the  Garga- 
nian  peninsula  may  be  descried. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  316. 

descryt  (des-kri'),  ».  [<.  descry,  v.]  Discovery; 
somethiiig  discovered.     [Kare.] 

Edg.  But,  by  your  favour. 

How  near's  the  other  army? 

Gent.  Near,  and  on  speedy  foot ;  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.         Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

desecrate  (des'e-krat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dese- 
crated, ppr.  desecrating.  [<  L.  as  if  *desecratus, 
pp.  of  *desecrare  (>  It.  dissacrare,  dissagrare  = 
OP.  P.  dessacrer),  desecrate,  <  de-  priv.  -I-  sa- 
crare,  make  sacred,  <  sacer,  sacred:  see  sacred; 
formed  as  the  opposite  of  consecrate.  There  is 
a  rare  LL.  desecrare,  desacrare,  with  the  posi- 
tive sense  '  consecrate,'  <  L.  de-  intensive  + 
sacrare,  make  sacred.]  To  divest  of  sacred  or 
hallowed  character  or  office;  divert  from  a  sa- 
cred purpose  or  appropriation ;  treat  with  sacri- 
lege; profane;  pollute. 

The  Russian  clergy  cannot  suffer  corporal  punishment 
without  being  previously  desecrated.  Tooke. 

Why  should  we  desecrate  noble  and  beautiful  souls  by 
intruding  on  them?        Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  192. 
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There  Is  a  great  friars'  church  on  this  side  too,  the  dese- 
crated church  of  Saint  I'rancis. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  16. 

As  tor  the  material  universe,  that  has  long  been  almost 

completely  desecrated,  so  that  sympathy,  communion  with 

the  forms  of  Nature,  is  pretty  well  conllned  to  poets,  and 

is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  amiable  madness  in  them. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Eeligion,  p.  48. 

desecrater  (des'e-kra-t6r),  «.  One  who  dese- 
crates.   Also  desecrator. 

Man,  the  desecrater  of  the  forest  temple. 

Harper's  Mag.,  E£V.  74. 

desecration  (des-e-kra'slign),  n.  [<  desecrate : 
see  -ation.^  The 'act  of  diverting  from  a  hal- 
lowed purpose  or  use ;  deprivation  of  a  sacred 
character  or  office ;  sacrilegious  or  profane 
treatment  or  use. 

Various  profanations  of  the  Sabbath  have  of  late  years 
been  evidently  gaining  ground  among  us  so  as  to  threaten 
a  gradual  desecration  of  that  holy  day. 

Bp.  Porteom,  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

=  SyTl.  Sacrilege,  etc.    See  profanation. 
desecrator  (des'e-kra-tor),  n.     Same  as  dese- 
crater. 

The  tide  of  emotion  (in  Burke's  breast)  .  .  .  filled  to 
the  brim  the  cup  of  prophetic  anger  against  the  dese- 
erators  of  the  church  and  the  monarchy  of  France. 

J.  Morley,  Burke,  p.  129. 

desegmentation  (de-seg-men-ta'shgn),  n.  [< 
de-  priv.  +  segment  +  -ation.']  The  process  or 
result  of  uniting  several  segments  of  the  body- 
in  one ;  the  eonoreseence  of  several  originally 
distinct  metamerio  segments  into  one  compo- 
site segment;  the  state  or  quality  of  not  being 
segmented.  Thus,  the  thorax  of  an  insect,  or  the  cara- 
pace of  a  lobster,  or  the  cranium  of  a  vertebrate,  is  a  de- 
segmentation  of  several  segments. 

A  number  of  metameres  may  be  united  to  form  larger 
segments  in  which  the  separate  metameres  lose  their  in- 
dividuality. .  .  .  This  state  of  things  results  in  a  deseg- 
mentation of  the  body. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  228. 

desegmented  (de-seg'men-ted),  a.  [<  de-  priv. 
+  segment  +  -e(J2.]  Exhibiting  or  characterized 
by  desegmentation ;  coalesced,  as  two  or  more 
segments  in  one;  reduced  in  number  of  seg- 
ments, as  the  body  or  some  part  of  the  body. 
desert^  (df-z6rt'),  v.  [<  OP.  deserter,  F.  de- 
serter =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  desertar  =  It.  desertare, 
disertare  =  D.  deserteren  =  Gr.  desertiren  =  Dan. 
desertere  =  Sw.  deaertera,  <  ML.  desertare,  desert 
(also  lay  waste),  freq.  of  L.  deserere,  pp.  deser- 
tus,  desert,  abandon,  forsake,  lit.  undo  one's 
connection  with,  <  de-  priv.  -f-  serere,  join,  bind : 
seesenes.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  abandon,  either  in 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense ;  forsake ;  hence,  to  cast 
off  or  prove  recreant  to :  as,  to  desert  a  falling 
house ;  a  deserted  village ;  to  desert  a  friend  or 
a  cause. 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast,  1.  80. 
On  one  occasion  he  [Cervantes]  attempted  to  escape  by 
land  to  Gran,  a  Spanish  settlement  on  the  coast,  but  was 
deserted  by  his  guide  and  compelled  to  return. 

Surnner,  Orations,  I.  238. 
Amidst  an  ancient  cypress  wood, 
A  long-deserted  ruined  castle  stood. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  324. 

2.  To  leave  without  permission ;  forsake ;  es- 
cape from,  as  the  service  in  which  one  is  en- 
gaged, in  violation  of  duty :  as,  to  desert  an 
army ;  to  desert  one's  colors ;  to  desert  a  ship. 

Not  one  common  soldier  or  common  sailor  is  known  to 
have  deserted  his  flag.  Lincoln,  in  itaymond,  p.  149. 

To  desert  the  diet,  in  Scots  criminal  law,  to  abandon 
proceedings  in  the  particular  libel  in  virtue  of  which  a 
panel  has  been  brought  into  court.  =Syn.  Desert,  Aban- 
don, etc.  (see  forsake) ;  to  quit,  vacalie,  depart  from,  run 
away  from.    See  list  under  abandon. 

II.  intrans.  To  quit  a  service  or  post  without 
permission ;  run  away :  as,  to  desert  from  the 
army. 

The  poor  fellow  had  deserted,  and  was  now  afraid  of  be- 
ing overtaken  and  earned  back.  Goldsmith,  Essays. 

Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier  boy  wlio  deserts, 
while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator  who  in- 
duces him  to  desert?  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  359. 

desert!  (dez'fert),  a.  and  n.  [Earlier  often  de- 
sart;  <  ME.  desert,  deserte,  desert,  desart,  deserd, 
diserd  (only  as  noun),  <  OF.  desert,  dessert,  de- 
sert, F.  desert,  desert  (as  a  noun,  OF.  desert, 
F.  desert,  m.,  OF.  deserte,  f.,  a  desert),  =  Pr. 
desert  =  Sp.  desierto  =  Pg.  deserto  =  It.  deserto, 
diserto,  <  L.  desertus,  deserted,  solitary,  waste 
(neut.  desertum,  pi.  deserta,  a  desert),  pp.  of  de- 
serere, desert,  abandon,  forsake :  see  desert^,  v.J 
I,  a.  1.  Deserted;  uncultivated;  waste;  bar- 
ren; uninhabited. 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste  howling 
wilderness.  Deut.  xxxiL  10. 
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Stray  all  ye  Flocks,  and  desart  be  ye  Plains. 

Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  46. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  belonging  to  a  desert ;  in- 
habiting a  desert:  as,  the  desert  folk — Desert 
lands,  in  the  land  law  of  the  United  States,  lands  which 
in  their  existing  condition  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  and 
are  sold  on  easy  terms  on  condition  of  being  made  culti- 
vable within  a  certain  period. 

II.  n.  A  desert  place  or  region ;  a  waste ;  a 
wilderness ;  specifically,  in  geog.,  a  region  of 
considerable  extent  which  is  almost  if  not  quite 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  hence  uninhab- 
ited, chiefly  on  account  of  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  rain :  as,  the  desert  of  Sahara;  the  Great 
American  Desert.  The  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
movable  sand  on  the  surface  adds  to  the  desert  character 
of  a  region.  The  word  is  chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  used 
with  reference  to  certain  regions  in  Arabia  and  northern 
Africa  and  others  lying  in  central  Asia,  i^e  steppe.)  The 
only  region  in  North  America  to  which  the  word  is  applied 
is  the  Great  American  Desert,  a  tract  of  country  south  and 
west  ofGreat  Salt  Lalse,  once  occupied  by  the  waters  of  that 
lake  when  tliey  extended  over  a  much  larger 'area  than  they 
now  occupy.  The  name  Great  American  Desert  was  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  unexplored  region  lying  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  .without  any  special  designation  of  its  lim- 
its. Colonel  Dodge,  U.  S.  A.,  says  in  "The  Plains  of  the 
Great  West  "(1877):  "When  I  was  a  schoolboy  my  map  of 
the  United  States  showed  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  a  long  and  broad  white  blotch,  upon 
which  was  printed  in  small  capitals  '  The  Great  American 
Desert — Unexplored.'  .  .  .  What  was  then  regarded  as  a 
desert  supports,  in  some  portions,  thriving  populations." 
In  Fremont's  report  the  Great  Basin  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  "  the  Desert."  It  is  also  called  the  GreatDesert  Basin. 

Than  thei  seven  the  Pilgrimes  of  here  Vitaylle,  for  to 
passe  with  the  Desertes,  toward  Surrye  [Syria]. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  63. 

One  simile  that  solitary  shines 

In  the  dry  deser(  of  a  thousand  lines. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  111. 

Oh !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 
'W'ith  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  177. 

=  Syn.  Wilderness,  Desert.  Strictly,  a  wilderness  is  a  wild, 
unreclaimed  region,  uninhabited  and  uncultivated,  while 
a  desert  is  largely  uncultivable  and  uninhabitable  owing 
to  lack  of  moisture.  A  wilderness  may  be-full  of  luxuriant 
vegetation.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  places  where  desert 
occurs  in  the  autliorized  version  of  the  Bible,  the  revised 
version  changes  it  to  wilderness. 

A  pathless  wilderness  remains 
Yet  unsubdued  by  man's  reclaiming  hand. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  ix. 

Look  to  America.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  a  wild&rmss 
of  buffaloes  and  wolves.  Macaulay,  Speech,  1846. 

A  patch  of  sand  is  unpleasing ;  a  desert  lias  all  the  awe 
of  ocean.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  318. 

desert^  (df-zerf),  «•  [<  ME.  deserte,  desert,  dis- 
sert, <  OP.'  deserte,  desserte,  merit,  recompense, 
<  deservir,  desservir,  deserve:  see  deserve.^  1. 
A  deserving ;  that  which  makes  one  deserving 
of  reward  or  punishment;  merit  or  demerit; 
good  conferred,  or  evil  inflicted,  which  merits 
an  equivalent  return:  as,  to  reward  or  punish 
men  according  to  their  deserts.  [When  used  abso- 
lutely, without  contrary  indication,  the  word  always  has 
a  good  sense.] 

A  rare  Example,  where  Desert  in  tlie  Subject,  and  Re- 
ward in  the  Prince,  strive  which  should  be  the  greater. 
Balcer,  Chronicles,  p.  124. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art : 
Nolihing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  1.  560. 
By  what  accident  it  matters  not,  nor  upon  what  desert, 
but  just  then  ...  I  had  obtained  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  public  confidence.  Burke,  To  a  Noble  Lord. 
Material  good  has  its  tax,  and  if  it  came  without  desert 
or  sweat,  it  has  no  root  in  me,  and  the  next  wind  will  blow 
it  away.                                        Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  That  which  is  deserved ;  reward  or  penalty 
merited. 

God  of  his  grace  graunte  ech  mane  his  deserte; 
But,  for  his  love,  a-mong  your  thoughtis  alle 
As  think  vp-on  my  wofulle  sorowe  smerte. 

Political  Poemjs,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  65. 
Render  to  them  their  desert.  Ps.  xxviii.  4. 

Those  that  are  able  of  body  and  mind  he  leaves  to  their 
deserts.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  18. 

=  Syn.  1.  Desert,  Merit,  Worth.  Desert  expresses  most 
and  worth  least  of  the  thought  or  expectation  of  reward. 
None  of  them  suggests  an  actual  claim.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  worth  or  excellence;  intellectual  worth;  moral 
worth  ;  the  merits  of  the  piece  are  small ;  he  is  not  likely 
to  get  his  deserts. 

When  I  compare  myself  with  other  men,  it  seems  as  if 

I  were  more  favored  by  the  gods  than  they,  beyond  any 

deserts  that  I  am  conscious  of.    Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  143. 

A  Roman  soldier  was  allowed  to  plead  the  merit  of  his 

services  for  his  dismission  at  such  an  age. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur,  Ded. 

Old  letters  breathing  of  her  worth. 

Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 


desert-snake 

desert^,  n.    See  dessert. 
desert-chough  (dez'6rt-chuf ),  n.   A  bird  of  the 
genus  Podoces. 

desertedness  (de-zer'ted-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  deserted,  uninhabited,  or  desolate. 

It  is  this  metapliysieal  desertedness  and  loneliness  of  the 
great  works  of  architecture  and  sculptm'e  that  deposits  a 
certain  weight  upon  the  heart. 

H.  Jamxs,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  62. 

deserter  (de-z6r't6r),  n.  [<  desert\  v.,  -1-  -ej-l. 
Of.  D.  G.  deserteur  =  Dan.  Sw.  desertor,  <  P.  d4- 
serteur  =  Sp.  Pg.  desertor  —  It.  desertore,  di- 
sertore,  <  L.  desertor,  a  deserter,  <  deserere,  pp. 
desertas,  desert:  see  desert^,  v.J  A  person  who 
forsakes  his  cause,  his  duty,  his  party,  or  his 
friends ;  particularly,  a  soldier  or  seaman  who 
absents  himself  from  his  position  without  leave, 
and  without  the  intention  of  returning. 

A  deserter,  who  came  out  of  the  citadel,  says  the  garri- 
son is  brought  to  the  utmost  capacity.        Tatler,  No.  59. 
Thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good, 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brotlier's  blood ! 

Pope,  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  1.  30. 

desert-falcon  (dez'ert-f4"kn),  n.  One  of  sev- 
eral large  true  falcons  inhabiting  deserts  and 
prairies  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  some- 
times grouped  in  a  subgenus  Genncea.  They  are 
closely  related  to  the  peregrines,  but  share  the  dull  gray- 
ish or  brownish  coloration  which  characterizes  many  birds 
of  arid  open  regions.  The  well-known  lanner  of  the  old 
world  and  the  prairie-falcon  of  western  North  America, 
Falco  mexicanus  or  F.  polyagrus,  ai-e  examples. 

desertful  (de-zert'fid),  a.  [<  desert^  -^-  -fiil,  1.] 
Of  great  desert;  meritorious;  deserving.  [Bare.] 

When  any  object  of  desertful  pity 
Offers  itself. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Anibois,  iv.  L 

Therein 
He  shows  himself  desertful  of  his  happiness. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  iv.  1. 

desertfallyt  (de-zert'ful-i),  adv.    Deservedly. 

Upon  this  occasion,  Aristotle  (and  very  desertfuUy)  call- 
eth  tile  common-wealth  of  the  Massilians  oligarcliia  and 
not  aristocrateia.  Time's  Storehouse,  p.  58. 

desertion  (de-z6r'shon),  n.  [=  F.  dhertion  = 
Sp.  deserdon  =  Pg.  desergdio  =  It,  deserzione,  < 
LL.  desertio{n-),  <  L.  deserere,  pp.  desertus,  de- 
sert: seedesert^v.']  1.  The  act  of  forsaking  or 
abandoning,  as  a  party,  a  friend,  a  cause,  or  the 
post  of  duty;  the  act  of  quitting  without  leave, 
and  with  an  intention  not  to  return. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  his  fame  and  fortunes  he  [Fox]  ,  .  . 
abandoned  his  connection  with  Pitt,  who  never  forgave 
this  desei-tion.  Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deserted  or  forsaken. 
[Bare.] 

The  desertion  in  which  we  lived,  the  simple  benches, 
the  unhewn  rafters,  the  naked  walls,  all  told  me  what  it 
was  I  had  done.  Godwin,  St.  Leon,  I.  211. 

3.  The  state  of  being  forsaken  by  God;  spiri- 
tual despondency.     [Not  now  in  use.] 

Christ  hears  and  sympathizes  with  the  spiritual  agonies 
of  a  soul  under  desertion,  or  the  pressures  of  some  sting- 
ing affliction.  SoutK 

4.  In  law,  a  wilful  abandonment  of  an  employ- 
ment or  a  duty,  in  violation  of  a  legal  or  moral 
obligation.  Bigelow,  Ch.  J.  in  the  law  of  divorce, 
the  wilful  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  married  parties  from 
tlie  other,  or  the  voluntary  refusal  of  one  to  renew  a  sus- 
pended cohabitation,  without  justification  in  either  the 
consent  or  the  wrongful  conduct  of  the  other.  Bishop,— 
Desertion  of  the  diet,  in  Scots  law,  the  abandoning  ju- 
dicially, in  a  criminal  process,  of  proceedings  on  the  par- 
ticular libel  in  virtue  of  which  a  panel  has  been  brongnt 
into  court. 

desertless  (de-zert'les),  a.  [<  desert^  +  -less.] 
Without  merit  or  claim  to  favor  or  reward ;  im- 
deserving. 

I  was  only  wond'ring  why  Fools,  Rascals,  and  descrtlem 
Wretches  shou'd  still  have  the  better  of  Men  of  Merit 
with  all  Women,  as  much  as  with  their  own  common  Mis- 
tress, Fortune.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iv.  1. 

desertlessly  (de-z6rt'Jes-li),  adv.  Undeserv- 
edly.    [Rare.] 

People  will  call  you  vali&nt— desertlessly,  I  think ;  yet, 
for  tlieir  satisfaction,  I  will  have  you  flght  with  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  in.  2. 

desertnesst  (dez'6rt-nes),  n.  [<  desert^,  a.,  + 
-ness.]    Desert  state  or  condition. 

The  desertnessot  the  countrey  lying  waste  &  saluage  did  ■ 
nothing  feare  them  from  coming  to  him.      „  „    ,  ,     , 
J.  Udall,  On  Luke  v. 

desertricet  (de-z6r'tris),  n.  [<  LL-  desertrix 
(desertric-),  fera.  of  L.  desertor,  a  deserter:  see 
deserter.]    A  female  who  deserts. 

CTeave  to  a  wife  and  let  her  be  a  wife,  let  her  be  a  meet 
help,  a  solace,  not  a  nothing,  not  an  adversary,  not  a  ae- 
sertrice.  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

desert-snake  (dez'fert-snak),  n,  A  colubrifom 
serpent  of  the  family  Psammopliid<B  (or  bud- 


»  desert-snake 

family  PsammopUnw  of  the  family  Colubridce) ; 
a  sand-gnake. 
deserve  (de-zerv'),  "■ ;  pret.  and  pp.  deserved, 
ppr.  deserving.  [<  MB.  deserven,  desserven,  dis- 
serven,  <  OP.  deservir,  desservir,  desei-ve,  <  L. 
deservire,  serve  devotedly,  be  devoted  to,  ML. 
deserve,  <  de-  intensive  +  servire,  serve:  see 
serve.  Ct.disserve.^  I.  imns.  1.  To  merit;  be 
•worthy  of;  incur,  as  something  either  desirable 
or  undesirable,  on  account  of  good  or  bad  quali- 
ties or  actions ;  more  especially,  to  have  a  just 
claim  or  right  to,  in  return  for  services  or  meri- 
torious actions;-  be  justly  entitled  to,  as  wages 
or  a  prize. 

We  deserve  God's  gi'aoe  no  more  than  the  vessel  doth 
deserve  the  water  which  is  put  into  it. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 
God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine  iniquity  deserveth. 

Job  xi.  6. 
'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ; 
But  well  do  more,  Sempronius ;  we'll  deserve  it. 

Addison,  Gato,  i.  2. 

St.  To  serve  or  treat  well;  benefit. 
A  man  that  hath  so  well  deserved  me. 


St.  To  repay  by  service ;  return  an  eqtdvalent 
ior  (service  rendered). 

Thou  hast  so  moche  don  tor  me, 
That  1  nemay  it  nevere  more  deserve. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  387. 

4t.  To  require ;  demand  the  attention  of. 

I  mention  your  noble  brother,  who  is  gone  to  Cleave, 
not  to  return  till  towards  Christmas,  except  the  business 
desei-ve  him  not  so  long.  Donne,  Letters,  Ixxxvi, 

II.  intrans.  To  merit;  be  worthy  or  deserv- 
ing: as,  ha  deserves  well  of  his  country. 

Those  they  honoured,  as  having  power  to  work  or  cease, 
as  men  deserved  of  them.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

•deservedly  (de-z6r'ved-li),  adi).  Justly;  ac- 
cording to  desert,  whether  of  good  or  e-nl.       * 

God's  Judgment  had  deseniedlyt&Wen  down  upon  him 
lor  his  Blasphemies.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  11. 

A  man  deservedly  cuts  himself  off  from  the  affections  of 
that  community  which  he  endeavours  to  subvert,  Addison, 

deserver  (de-z6r'v6r),  n.  One  who  deserves  or 
merits;  one"  who  is  worthy:  used  generally  in 
a  good  sense. 

Whose  love  is  never  link'd  to  the  deserver, 

'Till  Iiis  deserts  are  passt.       Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  2. 

deserving  (de-zer'ving),  n.  [ME.  deserving; 
verbal  n.  of  deserve,  «.]  The  act  of  meriting; 
desert;  merit  or  demerit. 

Ye  .  .  .  have  done  unto  him  according  to  the  deserving 
of  Us  hands.  Judges  ix.  16. 

All  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings.       Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3, 

He  had  been  a  person  of  great  deserHngs  from  the  re- 
public. Svnft,  Nobles  and  Commons,  ii. 

deser'Ving  (de-zer'-ving),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  deserve, 
V.']  Worthy  of  reward  or  praise ;  meritorious ; 
possessed  of  good  qualities  that  entitle  to  ap- 
probation: as,  a  deserving  ofS-cer. 

Courts  are  the  places  where  best  manners  flourish, 
"Where  tlie  deserving  ought  to  rise.  ^'" " 

4eservingly  (de-z6r'ving-li),  adv.  Meritori- 
ously; •with  just  desert. 

We  have  raised  Sejanus  from  obscure  and  almost  un- 
Icnown  gentry  to  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  point 
of  greatness :  and  we  hope  desermngly. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus. 

deshabille,  n.    See  dishabille. 
JDesMer's  salve.    See  salve. 
deshonourt,  «■  and  v.    See  dishonor. 
desiccant  (des'i-kant),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  desic- 
can{1r)s,  ppr.  of  desiccare,  dry  up:  see  desiccate.l 
I.  a.  Drying;  desiccating. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  or  an  application  that  dries 
the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

We  endeavour  by  moderate  detergents  &  desiccants  to 
cleanse  and  dry  the  disease'd  parts.  _, 

Wiseman,  Surgery,  viii.  5. 

desiccate  (des'i-kat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  desic- 
cated, ppr.  desiccating.  [<  L.  desiccatus,  pp.  of 
desiccare  (>  It.  deseceare,  diseccare,  disseceare  = 
Sp.  desecar  =  Pg.  deseccar,  dessecar  =  F.  desse- 
cher),  dry  up,  <  de-  intensive  +  siceare,  dry,  < 
Mccus,  dry:  see  siccous.']  I.  trans.  To  dry;  de- 
prive of  moisture ;  expel  moisture  from;  espe- 
cially, to  bring  to  a  thoroughly  dry  state  for 
3)reservation,  as  various  kinds  of  food. 

In  bodies  desiccated  by  heat  or  age  when  the  native 
spirit  goeth  forth,  and  the  moisture  with  it,  the  air  with 
time  getteth  into  the  pores.  Bacon. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  dry. 

desiccatet  (des'i-kat), «.  [<  MB.  des»ccate,<  L. 
desiceatiis,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]    Dry;  driea. 
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But  dales  thre  this  seede  is  goode  bewette 

In  mylk  or  meth,  and  alter  desiccate 

Sette  hem. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  110. 
desiccation  (des-i-ka'shgn),  n.  [<  OP.  desieca- 
tion^=:  Sp.  desecacion  =  Pg.  deseccaqdo,  desse- 
cagao,  dessicagSo  =  It.  disseccaziom,  <  L.  as  if 
*desiocatio{n-),  <  desiccare,  dry  up:  see  desic- 
cate, «.]  The  act  of  making  dry,  or  the  state  of 
being  dry ;  the  act  or  process  of  depriving  of 
moisture ;  especially,  the  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  portion  of  a  substance,  as  wood,  meat, 
fruit,  milk,  etc.,  by  artificial  heat,  as  by  a  cur- 
rent of  heated  air. 

They  affirm  that  much  of  this  country  is  poorly  fitted 
tor  agriculture  on  account  of  the  extreme  desiccation  of 
the  soil  every  summer.  The  Atlantic,  XLIX.  682. 

desiccative  (des'i-ka-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  OP. 
desiccatif=  Sp.  desecativo  =  Pg.  deseceativo,  des- 
secativo  =  It.  disseccativo ;  as  desiccate  +  -ive.^ 

1.  a.  Drying ;  tending  to  dry. 

II.  n.  That  which  dries  or  evaporates;  an 
application  that  dries  up  secretions. 

The  ashes  of  a  hedgehog  are  said  to  be  a  great  desicca- 
tive of  fistulas.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  979. 

desiccator  (des'i-ka-tor),  n.  [<  desiccate  + 
-or.']  1.  One  who  or  tliat  which  desiccates  or 
dries.  Specifically  — (a)  One  who  prepares  desiccated 
foods,  (b)  A  machine  or  an  apparatus  for  drying  some- 
thing. A  desiccator  used  in  laboratories  consists  of  a  por- 
celain dish  with  depressions  or  saucers  to  receive  the  sub- 
stances to  be  dried,  with  a  closely  fitting  glass  cover  and 
a  recipient  for  some  absorbent  of  moisture.  Commercial 
desiccators,  or  evaporators,  for  fruit,  meat,  vegetables, 
milk,  etc.  operate  by  the  agency  of  heat,  applied  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  a  current  of  hot  air. 

2.  Same  as  exsiccator — Tan-bark  desiccator,  an 
apparatus  for  drying  leached  tan-bark.  The  bark  is  re- 
ceived on  an  endless  apron,  which  passes  tlirough  a  hop- 
per over  the  leaching-vat  and  carries  a  second  hopper, 
from  which  it  is  passed  between  hollow  heated  rollers, 
which  express  the  liquid.    E.  H.  Knight. 

desiccatoryt  (des'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  desiccate  + 
-ory.]    Desiccative. 

Pork  is  desiccatofy,  but  it  strengthens  and  passes  easily. 
Travels  of  Anacha/rsis,  11.  467. 

desiderablet  (de-sid'e-ra-bl),  a.  [ME.  deside- 
rable,  desederabUl,  <  d^.desiderable,  desirable  (> 
E.  desirable)  =  Sp.  desiderable,  <  L.  desiderahilis, 

'  desirable,  <  desiderare,  desire :  see  desiderate,  v., 
and  desirable.']    Desirable ;  to  be  desired. 

Sothely,  Ihesu,  deaederaUll  es  thi  name,  lufabyll  and 
comfortabyll.   Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 

desiderata,  «.    Plural  of  desideratum. 

desiderate  (df-sid'e-rat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
desiderated,  ppr.  desiderating.  [<  L.  desidera- 
tus,  pp.  of  desiderare,  long  for,  desire :  see  de- 
sire, the  earlier  form  of  the  same  word.]  To 
feel  a  desire  for  or  the  want  of;  miss ;  desire. 
We  cannot  look  that  his  place  caii  ever  in  all  respects 
be  so  filled  that  there  will  not  still  be  much,  very  much, 
to  desiderate.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  10. 
■What  we  desiderate  is  something  which  may  supersede 
the  need  of  personal  gilts  by  a  far-reaching  and  infallible 
rule.  J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  261. 

desideratet  (df-sid'e-rat),  n.  [Also  desiderat; 
<  L.  desideratum :  see  desideratum.]  A  desire; 
a  desired  thing ;  preference. 

And  really  gentlemen  .  .  .  deprive  themselves  of  many 
advantages  to  improve  their  tyme,  and  do  service  to  the 
desiderats  of  philosophy.  Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Maddox. 

desideration  (de-sid-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  It.  de- 
siderazione,  <  L".  desideraUo(n-),  <  desiderare, 
desire:  see  desiderate,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  desid- 
erating, or  of  desiring  •with  sense  of  want  or 
regret. 

Desire  is  aroused  by  hope,  while desiderationisinHlcted 
by  reminiscence.  R^.  Taylor. 

2.  The  thing  desiderated;  a  desideratum.  [Rare 
in  both  senses.] 

desiderative  (de-sid'e-rgrtiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
desideratif  =  It.  desiderativo,  <  LIi.  desiderati- 
vus,  desiderative,  <  L.  desideratus,  pp. :  see  de- 
siderate, v.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  or  implying  de- 
sire ;  expressing  or  denoting  desire :  as,  a  de- 
siderative verb.— 3.  Pertatoing  to  a  desidera- 
tive verb. 

Apart  from  the  probable  identity  of  origin  between  the 
desiderative  and  the  aoristic  "s,"  there  are  many  cases 
where  any  characteristic  of  desiderative  formation  is 
wanting  [in  Sanskrit].  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VL  3. 

II.  n.  1.  An  object  of  desire ;  something  de- 
sired.—2.  In  gram.,  a  verb  formed  from  an- 
other verb,  and  expressing  a  desire  of  doiag  the 
action  implied  in  the  primitive  verb. 

desideratum  (de-sid-e-ra'tum),  «.;  pi.  deside- 
rata (-ta).  [=  P.  Sp.  desideratum,  <  L.  desidera- 
tum, something  desired,  neut.  of  desideratus, 
pp.:  see  desiderate.]  Something  desired  or  de- 
sirable ;  that  which  is  lacking  or  required. 


The  great  desiderata  are  taste  and  common  sense. 

Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 

To  feel  that  the  last  word  has  been  said  on  any  subject 

is  not  a  desideratum  with  the  true  philosopher,  who  knows 

full  well  that  the  truth  he  announces  to-day  will  open 

Iialf  a  dozen  questions  where  it  settles  one. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  292. 

desidioset,  desidioust  (de-sid'i-os,  -us),  a.  [= 
Sp.  Pg.  desidioso,  <  L.  desidiosus,  idle,  lazy,  <  de- 
sidia,  idleness,  slothfulness,  <  desidere,  sit  long, 
continue  sitting,  be  idle,  <  de,  down,  +  sedere, 
sit:  see  sit  and  sedentary.]  Idle;  lazy;  indo-^ 
lent. 

Yee  fight  the  battells  of  the  Lord ;  bee  neither  desidious 
nor  perfidious.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  75. 

desidiousnesst  (df-sid'i-us-nes),  n.  Idleness; 
laziness;  indolence. 

Now  the  Germans,  perceiving  our  desidimisness  and  neg- 
ligence, do  send  daily  young  scholars  hither  that  spoileth 
them  [ancient  authors]  and  cutteth  them  out  of  libraries. 
Leland,  To  Secretary  CromweU. 

desightment  (de-sit'ment),  n.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
sight  +  -ment.]  '  The  act  of  making  unsightly; 
disfigurement.     [Bare.] 

Substitute  jury-masts  at  whatever  desightment  or  dam- 
age in  risk.  Times  (London), 

design  (de-ziu'  or  -sin'),  v.  [<  OF.  designer,  des- 
seigner,  F.  designer  =  Pr.  designar,  dezignar, 
desegnar  =  Sp.  Pg.  designar  =  It.  designar e,  < 
L.  designare,  also  dissignare,  mark  out,  point 
out,  describe,  design,  contrive,  <  de-  (or  dis-)  + 
signare,  mark,  <  signum,  a  mark :  see  sign,  and 
cf .  assign,  consign,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1 .  To  draw 
the  outline  or  figure  of,  especially  of  a  proposed 
work  of  art ;  trace  out ;  sketch,  as  a  pattern  or 
model. 

In  the  Flore  of  one  of  the  Octogone  Towers  they  have 
designed  with  great  accurateness  and  neatness  with  Ink 
an  Universal  Map  in  a  vast  Circle. 

JAster,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  53. 
Thus  while  they  speed  their  pace,  the  prince  designs 
The  new-elected  seat,  and  draws  the  lines.       Dryden. 

Hence — 2.  To  plan  or  outline  in  general ;  de- 
termine upon  and  mark  out  the  principal  fea- 
tures or  parts  of,  as  a  projected  thing  or  act; 
plan  I  devise. 

The  Koman  bridges  were  designed  on  the  same  grand 

scale  as  their  aqueducts,  though  from  their  nature  they 

of  course  could  not  possess  the  same  grace  and  lightness. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  374. 

3.  To  contrive  for  a  purpose;  project  for  the 
attainment  of  a  particular  end ;  form  in  idea, 
as  a  scheme. 

Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws  were  originally 
desi(7ned,  and  they  will  answer,  .  .  .  "As  a  protection  lor 
the  poor  and  weak,  against  the  oppression  of  the  rich  and 
powerful."  Burke,  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society. 

The  experimenter  can  only  obtain  the  result  which  his 
experiment  is  designed  to  obtain.       * 

E.  R.  LanJcester,  Degeneration,  p.  9. 

4.  To  devote  to  mentally ;  set  apart  in  inten- 
tion; intend. 

One  of  those  places  was  designed  by  the  old  man  to  his 
son.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

I  design  him  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  family  in  their  dis- 
tress. Steele,  Tatler,  No.  30. 

We  now  began  to  think  ourselves  designed  by  the  stars 
to  something  exalted.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  x. 

His  lordship  is  patriarchal  in  his  taste  —  one  wife  at  a 
time  was  insufiicient,  and  he  designed  us  the  honour  'of 
liis  left  hand.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xl. 

We  fear  that  Allston  andGreenoughdid  not  foresee  and 
desigh  all  the  effect  they  produce  on  us.       Emerson,  Art. 

5.  To  purpose;  intend;  mean:  with  an  infini- 
tive as  object :  as,  he  designs  to  write  an  essay, 
or  to  study  law. 

In  the  afternoon  ...  we  took  our  leaves  of  Damascus 
and  shaped  our  course  for  Tripoli ;  designing  in  tlie  way 
to  see  Balbeck,  and  the  Cedars  of  Libanus. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  133. 

6t.  To  mark  out  by  tokens ;  indicate ;  Boint  out ; 
designate;  appoint. 

King  Edward  the  Confessorbeinghimself  without  Issue, 
had  in  his  Life-time  sent  into  Hungary  for  his  Nephew 
Edward,  called  the  Outlaw,  the  Son  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
with  a  purpose  to  design  him  his  Successor  in  the  Crown. 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  19, 
We  examined  the  "witnesses,  and  found  them  fall  short 
of  the  matter  of  threatening,  and  not  to  agree  about  the 
reviling  speeches,  and,  beside,  not  able  to  design  certainly 
the  men  that  had  so  offended. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I,  172, 
7t.  To  signify. 

'Tis  much  pity,  madam. 
You  should  have  had  any  reason  to  retain 
This  sign  of  grief,  much  less  the  thing  designed. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  ii.  3, 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  do  original  work  in  a 
graphic  or  plastic  art ;  compose  a  picture,  or 
make  an  original  plan,  as  an  architect,  a  land- 
scape-gardener, or  an  inventor, —  2.  To  invent. 
—  3t.  To  set  out  or  start,  with  a  certain  des- 
tination in  view;  direct  one's  course. 


design 

From  this  citty  she  desigtud  for  Collin  [Cologne],  con- 
ducted by  the  Earl  of  Arundell. 

Evdyn,  Diary,  Sept.  10, 1641. 

The  venturous  merchant  who  desifjn'd  more  f ar  .  ,  . 
Studl  here  unlade  him,  and  depart  no  more. 

Dryden,  Annus  Jlirabilis,  1. 1198. 

At  this  Isle  we  thought  to  have  sold  our  Sugar  among 
the  English  Ships  that  came  hither  for  Salt;  but  failing 
tliere,  we  design'd  tor  Trinidada,  an  Island  near  the  mam, 
inhabited  by  the  Spaniards.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  57. 
design  (de-zin'  or  -sin'),  n.  [=  OF.  dessein,  des- 
seiiig,  desing,  P.  dessein,  design ;  from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  drawing,  especially  in  outline  or  little 
more;  any  representation  made  with  pencil, 
pen,  or  brush.— 2.  A  plan  or  an  outline  in  gen- 
eral; any  representation  or  statement  of  the 
main  parts  or  features  of  a  projected  thing  or 
act;  specifically,  in  arch.,  a  plan  of  an  edifice, 
as  represented  by  the  ground-plans,  elevations, 
sections,  and  whatever  other  drawings  may  be 
necessary  to  guide  its  construction. 

Internally  the  architect  has  complete  command  of  the 
situation ;  he  can  suit  his  design  to  his  colours,  or  his 
colours  to  his  design.       J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  35. 

3.  Artistic  invention  in  drawing  or  sculpture ; 
the  practical  application  of  artistic  principles 
or  exercise  of  artistic  faculties;  the  art  of  de- 
signing. 

Design  is  not  the  offspring  of  idle  fancy ;  it  is  the  studied 
result  of  accumulative  observation  and  delightful  habit. 

Ruskin, 

4.  The  arrangement  or  combination  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  an  edifice. 

'  Silent  light 

Slept  on  the  painted  walls,  wherein  were  wrought 
Two  grand  designs.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

Though  great  elegance  is  found  in  parts,  Italy  can 
hardly  produce  a  single  church  which  is  satisfactory  as  a 
design,  or  which  would  be  intelligible  without  first  ex- 
plaining the  baseworic  of  those  true  styles  from  which  its 
principal  features  have  been  borrowed. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  428. 

5.  A  scheme  or  plan  in  the  mind;  purpose; 
intention;  aim. 

Now,  it  is  a  Rule,  that  great  Designs  of  State  should  be 
Mysteries  till  they  come  to  the  very  Act  of  Performance, 
and  then  they  should  turn  to  Exploits. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  17. 

Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 

To  keep  them  low  whom  linowledge  might  exalt. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  524. 
One  might  think  the  atmosphere  was  made  transparent 
with  this  design,  to  give  man,  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  per- 
petual presence  of  the  sublime.       Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  15. 

Specifically — 6.  An  intention  or  a  plan  to  act 
in  some  particular  way ;  a  project ;  especially, 
in  a  bad  sense,  a  plan  to  do  something  harmful 
or  illegal :  commonly  with  upon. 

He  believes  nothing  to  be  in  them  that  dissent  from  him, 
but  faction,  innovation,  and  particular  designes. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

After  Christmas  we  went  back  again  to  the  Northward, 
having  a  design  upon  Arica,  a  strong  Town  advantageously 
situated  in  the  iioUow  of  the  Elbow  or  bending  of  the 
Peruvian  Coast.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  iv..  Int. 

He  uses  no  artifice  in  the  world,  but  makes  use  of  men's 
designs  upon  him  to  get  a  maintenance  out  of  them. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  264. 

7.  Contrivance ;  adaptation  of  means  to  a  pre- 
conceived end:  as,  the  evidence  of  design  in  a 
watch. 

See  what  a  lovely  shell,  .  .  . 
With  delicate  spire  and  whorl. 
How  exquisitely  minute, 
A  miracle  of  design  1   Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiv. 
The  so-called  intelligent  design  and  execution  of  an  act 
neither  implies  the  existence  of  a  pre-designing  conscious- 
ness nor  requires  the  intervention  of  any  extra-physical 
agency  in  the  individual  organism. 

Mavdsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  85. 

8.  The  purpose  for  which  something  exists  or 
is  don« ;  the  object  or  reason  for  something ; 
the  final  purpose. 

The  design  of  these  pools  seems  to  have  been  to  receive 
the  rain  water  for  the  common  uses  of  the  city,  and  proba- 
bly even  to  drink  in  case  of  necessity. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  26. 

Something  must  suggest  the  design,  and  present  ideas 
of  the  means  tending  thereto,  before  we  can  enter  upon 
the  prosecution.        A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  III.  viii. 

Argument  from  design,  the  argument  that  the  world 
must  have  an  intelligent  creator,  because  in  the  anatomy 
of  animals  and  in  other  things  there  is  seen  an  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  of  too  elaborate  and  detailed  a  kind  to 
be  otherwise  accounted  for.— School  of  design,  or  acad- 
emy of  design,  an  institution  in  which  persons  are  in- 
structed m  the  arts  or  principles  of  design,  especially  as 
applied  in  manufacture;  sometimes,  an  association  of 
artists  which  holds  periodical  art  exhibitions,  and  also 
carries  on  courses  of  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  with  the 
object  of  educating  artists,  and  of  promoting  art  in  general 
by  diffusing  knowledge  of  it  and  taste  tor  it.  See  academy, 
3.  =Syn.  1.  Drawing,  outline,  draft,  delineation.— 5.  Pro- 
ject, Scheme,  etc.  Csee  plan,  n.),  intent,  aim,  mark,  object. 
designable  (df-zi'-  or  df-si'na-bl),  a.  [<  L. 
as  if  *designabiHs,  <  (Zmjrraarei' design:  see  de- 
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sign,  designate.}  1.  Capable  of  being  designed 
or  marked  out ;  distinguishable.     [Eare.] 

The  designable  parts  of  these  corpuscles  are  therefore 
unseparable,  because  there  is  no  vacuity  at  all  intercepted 
between  them.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  413. 

2.  Capable  of  being  designed  or  portrayed. 

designate  (des'ig-nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  des- 
ignated, ppr.  designating.  [<  L.  designatus,  pp. 
otdesignare,  design:  see  design,'!!.'}  1.  To  mark 
out  or  indicate  by  visible  lines,  marks,  descrip- 
tion, name,  or  something  known  and  determi- 
nate :  as,  to  designate  the  limits  of  a  country ;  to 
designate  the  spot  where  a  star  appears  in  the 
heavens ;  to  designate  the  place  where  the  troops 
landed,  or  shall  land. —  3.  To  point  out;  dis- 
tinguish from  others  by  indication;  name;  set- 
tle the  identity  of :  as,  to  be  able  to  designate 
every  individual  who  was  concerned  in  a  riot. 
—  3.  To  appoint;  select  or  distinguish  for  a 
particular  purpose;  assign:  with /or,  to,  or  an 
infinitive :  as,  to  designate  an  officer  for  the 
command  of  a  station ;  this  captain  was  desig- 
nated to  the  command  of  the  party,  or  to  com- 
mand the  party. 

A  mere  savage  would  decide  the  question  of  equality  by 
a  trial  of  bodily  strength,  designating  the  man  that  could 
lift  the  heaviest  heam  to  be  the  legislator. 

J.  Barlow,  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders,  i.  27. 
=  Syn.  2,  To  mention,  characterize,  specify. — 3.  To  allot. 

designate  (des'ig-nat),  a.  [<  li.  designatus,  pp. : 
see-the  verb.]  Appointed;  marked  out.  [Ob- 
solete in  general  use.] 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Glocester,  .  .  .  was  the 
younger  son  of  Sir  Richard  Plantagenet,  the  fourth  son  of 
that  royal  family,  and  King  of  England,  designate  by  King 
Henry  the  Sixth.  Sir  G.  Buck,  Hist.  Richard  III.,  p.  3. 
Bishop  designate,  a  priest  nominated  by  royal  or  other 
authority  to  a  vacant  bishopric,  hut  not  yet  elected  or  con- 
secrated. 

designation  (des-ig-na'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  dSsir, 
gnation  =  Pr.  dezignaeio  =  Sp.  designacion  = 
Pg.  designagUo  =  It.  designazione,  <  L.  designa- 
tio{n-),  <  designare,  pp.  designates,  design:  see 
design,  v.,  designate,  v.}  1.  The  act  of  pointing 
or  marking  out ;  a  distinguishing  from  others ; 
indication:  as,  the  designation  ot  an  estate  by 
boundaries. 

This  is  a  plain  designation  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
one  kind  of  stuff  used  to  fatten  land  is  called  marie,  and 
every  body  knows  that  borough  is  a  name  tor  a  town. 

Swift. 

2.  Nomination ;  appointment :  as,  a  claim  to  a 
throne  grounded  on  the  designation  of  a  prede- 
cessor. 

He  is  an  High-priest,  and  a  Saviour  all-suificient.  First, 
by  his  Father's  eternal  designation. 

Hopkins,  Sermons,  xxv. 

3.  A  selecting  and  appointing ;  assignmeiit:  as, 
the  designation  of  an  officer  to  a  particular  com- 
mand.— 4.  The  application  of  a  word  to  indi- 
cate or  name  a  particular  thing  or  things ;  de- 
notation. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  be  .  .  .  attributed  primarily 
in  their  first  designation  only  to  those  things  which  have 
parts.  Locke. 

5.  Description;  character;  disposition. 
Such  are  the  accidents  which,  sometimes  remembered, 

and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten,  produced  that  particu- 
lar (designation  of  mind,  and  propensity  for  some  certain 
science  or  employment,  which  Is  commonly  called  Genius. 

Johnson. 

6.  That  which  designates ;  a  distinctive  appella- 
tion ;  specifically,  an  addition  to  a  name,  as  of 
title,  profession,  trade,  or  occupation,  to  distin- 
guish the  person  from  others. — 7.  In  Scots  law, 
the  setting  apart  of  manses  and  glebes  for  the 
clergy  from  the  church  lands  of  the  parish  by 
the  presbytery  of  the  bounds. — 8.  In  oyster- 
culture:  (a)  A  right  to  plant  oysters  in  a  given 
piece  of  ground  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  oyster-commissioners  or  other  authority. 
(6)  The  ground  itself  so  designated.  [U.  S.] 
=  S3m.  6.  Appellation,  etc.    Seeriame.n. 

designative  (des'ig-na-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  d4signa- 
tif=  Pr.  designatiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  designativo,  <  ML. 
*designativus  (adv.  designative),  <  L.  designatus, 
pp.  of  designare,  design,  designate :  see  design, 
designate.}    Serving  to  designate,  or  indicate. 

designator  (des'ig-na-tor),  n.  [<  L.  designator, 
<  designare,  designate :  see  designate.']  1 .  One 
who  designates  or  points  out. —  3.  In  Som. 
antiq.,  an  officer  who  assigned  to  each  person 
his  rank  and  place  in  public  shows  and  ceremo-' 
nies ;  a  marshal  or  master  of  ceremonies. 

designatory  (des'ig-na-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *de- 
signatorius,  <  designare,' desigaa.te:  see  desig- 
nate.'] That  designates;  designative.  Imp.  Diet. 

designedly  (df-zi'-  or  de-si'ned-li),  adv.  .By  de- 
sign ;  purposely ;  intentionally :  opposed  to  ac- 
cidentally, ignorantly,  or  inadvertently. 
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Most  of  the  Egyptians  often  lie  designedly. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I,  m. 
Art  creates  as  imagination  pictures,  regularly  without 
conscious  law,  designedly  without  conscious  aim. 

Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone  (trans.),  p.  669. 
designedness  (de-zi'-  or  de-si'ned-nes),  n.  The 
attribute  or  quality  of  being  designed  or  in- 
tended; contrivance.  Barrow.  [Bare.] 
designer  (df-zi'-  or  de-si'n6r),  n.  1.  One  who 
designs,  plans,  or  plots;  one  who  frames  a 
scheme  or  project;  a  contriver. 

It  has  therefore  always  been  both  the  rule  and  practice 
for  such  designers  to  suborn  the  publick  interest,  to  coun- 
tenance and  cover  their  private.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety, 

2.  In  manuf.  and  the  fine  arts,  one  who  con- 
ceives or  forms  a  design  of  any  kind,  including 
designs  for  decorative  work ;  one  who  invents 
or  arranges  motives  and  patterns  for  ornamen- 
tal or  artistic  purposes. 

The  Latin  poets,  and  the  designers  of  the  Roman  med- 
als, lived  very  near  one  another,  and  were  bred  up  to  the 
same  relish  for  wit  and  fancy.  Addison. 

designfult  (de-zin'-  or  df-sin'ful),  a.   [<  design 

+  -Jul,  1.]     Pull  of  design;  designing. 
designfulnesst  (de-zin'-  or  df-sin'ful-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  designful  or  given 
to  artifice. 
Base  designfulness,  and  malitious  cunning. 

Barrow,  Works,  11.  vii. 
designing  (df-zi'-  or  df-si'ning),  a.    [<  design 
+  -ing^.]    Artful;  insidious;  mtriguing;  con- 
triving schemes. 

'Twould  shew  me  poor,  indebted,  and  compell'd, 

Designing,  mercenary ;  and  I  know 

You  would  not  wish  to  think  I  could  be  bought. 

Soutkem. 
Ihavepassedmy  days  among  a  parcel  of  cool,  designing 
beings,  and  have  contracted  all  their  suspicious  manner 
in  ray  own  behaviour. 

Goldsmith,  To  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith. 
=Syn.  Wily,  cunning,  crafty,  tricky,  sly. 
designless  (df-zin'-  or  df-sin'les),  a.    [<  design 
+  -less.]    Aimless;  heedless. 

That  designless  love  of  sinning  and  ruining  his  own  soul. 
Ha/fnmond,  Works,  IV.  613. 

designlessly  (de-zin'-  or  df-sin'les-li),  a*.  Un- 
intentionally;  aimlessly ;  "without  design. 

In  this  great  concert  of  his  whole  creation,  the  design- 
lessly conspiring  voices  are  as  differing  as  the  conditions 
of  the  respective  singers.  BoyU. 

designmentf,  n.  [<  design  +  -ment.]  1.  De- 
sign; sketch;  delineation. 

For  though  some  meaner  artist's  skill  were  shown 
In  mingling  colours,  or  in  placing  light ; 
Yet  still  the  fair  designment  wis  his  own. 

Dryden,  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  I.  96, 

3.  Purpose;  aim;  intent;  plot. 

Know  his  designments,  and  pursue  mine  own. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  2. 
She  received  advice  both  of  the  king's  desperate  estate 
and  of  the  duke's  designments  against  her. 

■   Sir  J.  Hayviari. 
3.  Enterprise;  imdertaking. 

The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their  designment  halts.         Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

desilicated  (de-sil'i-ka-ted),  a.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
silica  +  -ate^  +  -ed^.]  Deprived  of  silica:  as, 
desilicated  rock. 

desilicidation  (de-si-lis-i-da'shon),  n.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  silic(on)  +  -id-  +  -aUon.]  The  re- 
moval from  a  substance  of  silicon  or  any  of  its 
compounds. 

desilicification  (de-si-lis^i-fl-ka'shon),  n.  [<  de~ 
silicify :  see  -fy  and  -ation.]  Same  as  desilici- 
dation. 

desilicify  (de-si-lis'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  w>.  *- 
silicified,  ppr.  desilioifijing.  [<  de-  priv.  +  silir 
c(o«i)  -t-  -fy.]    Same  as  desiliconige. 

desilicized  (de-sil'i-^zd),  a.  [<  de-  priv.  +  sili- 
c(on)  +  -ize  +  -ed^.]  Freed  from  silicon  or  its 
compounds. 

desiliconize  (de-sil'i-kon-iz),  i;.  t. ;  pret.  andpp. 
desiliconized,  ppr.  desiticonizing.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
silicon  +  4ze.]  To  free  from  silicon  or  any  or 
its  compounds.    Also  desiUdfy. 

The  decarbonizing  and  desiticonizing  of  iron  by  the  ac- 
tion of  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  is  the  essential  f«atji«  oi 
the  processes  ot  refining  pig  iron.  Encyc.  Bnt.,  illi.  ««• 

desilver  (de-sil'v6r),  v.t.  [<  de-  priv.  +  silver.] 
To  deprive  of  silver ;  extract  the  silver  con- 
tained in :  as,  to  desilver  lead. 

desilverization (de-sil^vfer-i-za'shon),?!.  i^m- 
silverize  +  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  ae- 
priving  lead  of  the  silver  present  ia  its  ore. 
Also  spelled  desilverisaUon.  , 

desilverize  (de-sil'ver-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
desilverized,  ppr.  desilverizing.    [(■  <fe-  P^J* 
silver  +  -ize.]    To  separate  silver  from,  as  trom 
its  combination  with  other  metals,  and^^F' 
oially  from  lead.    See  pattinsonize,  and  rarices 
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process  and  Pattinson  process,  iinder  process. 
Also  spelled  desilverise. 

desinence  (des'i-nens),  n.  [<  OF.  desinence,  P. 
desinence  =  Sp.  Pg.  desinencia  =  lt.*desinenza, 
ending,  termination,  <  NL.  *desinenUa,  <  L.  desi- 
nen{t-)s,  closing:  see  desinent."]  Ending;  close ; 
termination ;  specifically,  in  gram.,  the  termi- 
nation or  formative  or  inflectional  sufSx  of  a 
word. 

Fettering  together  the  series  of  the  verses,  with  tlie 
bonds  of  like  cadence  or  de^nence  of  rhyme. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  Postscript. 

desinent  (des'i-nent),  a.  [<  L.  desinen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  desinere,  cease,  end,  close,  <  de,  off,  +  si- 
nere,  leave.]    Ending;  terminal. 

Six  tritons,  .  .  .  their  upper  parts  human,  .  .  .  their 
desinent  parts  fish.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Blackness. 

desipience  (de-sip 'i-ens),M.    [=  Sp.  desipieneia, 

<  L.  desipientia,  foolishness,  <  desipien(,t-)s,  fool- 
ish: see  desipient.^  Silliness;  trifling;  non- 
sense.    [Rare.] 

The  desipience  of  such  a  man  as  John  Locke  is  never  out 

of  place,  and  is  as  sweet  to  listen  to  now  as  it  could  have 

been  to  his  thoughtful  and  aflectiouate  self  to  indulge  in. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  8d  ser.,  Int.,  p.  37. 

desipient  (df-sip'i-ent),  a.  [=  Sp.  desipiente,  < 
L.  desipien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  desipere,  be  foolish,  <  de- 
priv.  +  sapere,  be  wise :  see  sapient.']  Trifling ; 
foolish;  playful.    Smart.     [Rare.] 

desirability  (de-zir-a-biri-ti),  n.  [<  desirable. ■ 
see  -bility.]  The  state  or' quality  of  being  de- 
sirable; desirableness. 

desirable  (de-zir'a-bl),  a.  [<  MB.  desirable,  < 
OF.  desirable,  F.  desirable;  OP.  also uncentract- 
ed  desiderable  (>  E.  desiderable)  =  Sp.  desidera- 
ble  (cf.  Sp.  deseable  (=  Pg.  desejavel),  <  desear  = 
Pg.  desejar:  see  desire,  v.)  =z  It.  desiderabile, < 
L.  desiderabilis,  desirable,  <  desiderare,  long  for, 
desire:  see  desire,  v.]  Worthy  to  be  desired; 
that  is  to  be  wished  for ;  fitted  to  excite  a  wish 
to  possess. 

Oh  deare,  sweete,  and  desireable  child,  how  shall  I  part 
with  all  this  goodness  and  virtue  ? 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  10, 1686. 
Here  are  also  strong  Currents,  sometimes  setting  one 
way,  sometimes  another ;  which  ...  it  is  hard  to  describe 
with  that  Accuracy  which  is  desirable. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  2. 
No  school  can  avoid  taking  for  the  ultimate  moral  aim 
a  desirable  state  of  feeling,  called  by  whatever  name  — 
gratification,  enjoyment,  happiness. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  15. 

desirableness  (de-zir'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  desirable ;  desirability. 

The  human  character  ...  is  so  constituted  that  a  man's 
desire  for  things  he  does  not  possess  is  not  in  proportion 
to  their  desirailertess,  but  in  proportion  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  seem  attainable. 

W.  H.  Malloclc,  Social  Equality,  p.  205. 

The  desirableness  of  a  pleasure  must  always  express  its 
relation  to  some  one  else  than  the  person  desiring  the  en- 
joyment of  the  pleasure. 

T.  H.  Oreen,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  369. 

desirably  (df-zir'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  desirable 
manner. 

desirantt,  a.  [ME.  desiraunt,  <  OF.  desirant, 
ppr.  of  desi/rer,  desire:  see  desire.]  Desiring; 
desirous. 

desire  (de-zir'),  v.i  pret.  and  pp.  desired,  ppr.  de- 
siring. '[<  ME.  desiren,  desyren,  <  OF.  desirer, 
earlier  desirrer,  P.  disirer  =  Pr.  desirar  (ef .  Sp. 
desear  =  Pg.  desejar,  desire,  appar.  in  part  of 
other  origin)  =  It.  desirare,  desiare,  desiderare, 

<  L.  desiderare,  long  for,  desire,  feel  the  want 
of,  miss,  regret,  appar.  <  de-  +  sidus  (sider-),  a 
star  (see  sidereal),hut  the  connection  of  thought 
isnotdleax;  ef. consider.  Ct. aiso desiderate.]  I, 
trans.  1 .  To  wish  or  long  f  or ;  be  solicitous  for ; 
have  a  wish  for  the  possession,  enjoyment,  or 
being  of ;  crave  or  covet :  as,  to  desire  another's 
happiness;  to  desire  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  to  desire  wealth  or  fame. 

Neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land.      Ex.  xxxiv.  24. 
Certainly  that  man  were  greedy  of  life  who  should  de- 
sire to  live  when  all  the  world  were  at  an  end. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  Pref. 

When  one  is  contented,  there  is  no  more  to  be  desired ; 
and  where  there  is  no  more  to  be  desired,  there  is  an  end 
of  it.  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote  (trans.). 

2.  To  express  a  wish  to  obtain ;  ask;  request; 

pray  for. 

Then  she  said,  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  lord? 

'  2  Ki.  iv.  28. 

So  desiring  leave  to  visite  him  sometimes,  I  went  away. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  18,  1671. 

I  whispered  him,  and  desired  him  to  step  aside  a  little 

with  me:  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  178. 

3t.  To  invite. 

I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 
'  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  5. 
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4t.  To  require ;  claim ;  call  for. 

A  doleful  case  desires  a  dolefuU  song. 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses. 
5.  To  long  for,  as  some  lost  object;  regret; 
miss.     [Archaic] 

He  [Jehoram]  reigned  in  Jerusalem  eight  years,  and  de- 
parted without  being  desired.  2  Chron.  xxi.  20. 
She  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired  when 
*e  "les.                            Jer.  Taylor,  The  Marriage  King. 
His  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

=  Syn.  1.  To  crave,  want,  hanker  after,  yearn  for.—  2.  To 

beg,  solicit,  entreat. 

II. 


ing. 


intrans.  To  be  in  a  state  of  desire  or  long- 


Tho  desired[e\  the  queue  muche  after  the  nailes  thre 
War-with  our  lord  was  Inailed  to  the  tre. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 

For  not  to  desire  or  admire,  if  a  man  could  learn  it,  were 

more 
Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  sultan  of  old  in  a  garden  of 

spice.  Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  7. 

desire  (de-zir'),  «.  [<  me.  desire,  desir,  desere, 
<  OF.  desir,  desier,  F.  disir  (after  the  verb)  = 
Pr.  desire,  dezir  (cf.  Sp.  deseo  =  Pg.  desejo)  = 
It.  desiro,  desire,  desira,  desia,  desio,  desiderio,  < 
L.  desiderium,  desire,  longing,  regret,  <  deside- 
rare, desire,  long  for :  see  desire,  v.]  1 .  An  emo- 
tion directed  to  the  attainment  or  possession 
of  an  object  from  which  pleasure,  whether  sen- 
sual, intellectual,  or  spiritual,  is  expected;  a 
passion  consisting  in  uneasiness  for  want  of 
the  object  toward  which  it  is  directed,  and  the 
impulse  to  attain  or  possess  it;  in  the  widest 
sense,  a  state  or  condition  of  wishing. 

But  upon  that  Montayne  to  gon  up  this  Monk  had  gret 
desir;  and  so  upon  a  day  he  wente  up. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  148. 

And  warm  tears  gushing  from  their  eyes,  with  passion- 
ate desire 
Of  their  kind  manager.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xvii.  380. 

By  this  time  the  Pilgrims  had  a  desire  to  go  forward, 
and  the  Shepherds  a  desire  they  should ;  so  they  walked 
together  towards  the  end  of  the  Mountains. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  182. 

Desire  is  the  uneasiness  a  man  finds  in  himself  upon  the 
absence  of  anything  whose  present  enjoyment  carries  the 
idea  of  delight  with  it.  Locke. 

He  cared  little  for  wine  or  for  beauty,  but  he  desired 
riches  with  an  ungovernable  and  insatiable  desire. 

Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

As  desire  is  found  to  be  the  incentive  to  action  where 
motives  are  readily  analyzable,  it  is  probably  the  universal 
incentive.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  43. 

Desire  always  in  th^  first  instance  looks  outward  to  the 
object,  and  only  indirectly  through  the  object  at  the  self ; 
pleasure  comes  of  the  realisation  of  desire,  but  the  desire 
is  primarily  for  something  else  than  the  pleasure ;  and 
though  it  may  gradually  become  tinctured  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  subjective  result,  it  can  never  entirely 
lose  its  objective  reference.  E.  Caird,  Hegel,  p.  213. 

3.  A  craving  or  longing;  yearning,  as  of  affec- 
tion ;  longing  inclination  toward  something. 

Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over 
thee.  Gen.  Iii.  16. 

3.  Appetency;  sensual  or  natural  tendency. 

Fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh.  Eph.  ii.  3. 

The  secretion  [of  Droserd]  dissolves  bone,  and  even  the 
enamel  of  teeth,  but  this  is  simply  due  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  acid  secreted,  owing,  apparently,  to  the  desire  of  the 
plant  for  phosphorus.        Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  269. 

4.  A  prayer ;  petition ;  request. 

He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him. 

Ps.  oxlv.  19. 

5.  The  object  of  longing ;  that  which  is  wished 

for. 

I  knowe  no  better  counseile,  ne  more  trewe  ;  and  so 
Shalt  thow  a-complisshe  thy  desere  of  thyn  herte  that  thow 
art  moste  desiraunt.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  80. 

The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.  Hag.  ii.  7. 

Here  Busca  and  the  Emperourhad  their  desire. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  26. 

Baptism  of  desire.  See  baptism.  =  Syn.  1  to  3.  Inclina- 
tion, appetency,  hankering,  craving,  eagerness,  aspiration. 
See  wish.  ^     ,      .. 

desiredlyt  (df-zir'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  desired  man- 
ner; with  desire.     [Rare.] 

0  that  I  had  my  heat  from  thee,  most  holy  fire !  how 
sweetly  dost  thou  burn !  how  secretly  dost  thou  shine  ! 
how  desiredZy  dost  thou  inflame  me ! 

Quarles  (tr.  of  S.  August.  Soliloq.,  xxxiv.),  Emblems,  v. 

desireful  (de-zir'ful),  a.     [<  desire  +  -ful,  1.] 
Full  of  desire  oir  longing.     [Rare.] 
desirefulness  (de-zir'fid-nes), «.    The  state  of 
being  desireful;  eager  longing.     [Rare.] 

The  pleasure  of  a  goode  turne  is  muche  diminished 
whan  it  is  at  first  obteyned.    The  desirefulnesse  of  our 
mindes  muche  augmenteth  and  encreaseth  our  pleasure. 
Udall,  Preface  vnto  the  Kinges  Maiestie. 

desireless  (de-zir'les),  a.  [<  desire  +  -lesst] 
Without  desire ;  indifferent. 


desk 

The  appetite  is  dull  and  desireless. 

Donne,  Devotions,  p.  25. 

desirer  (de-zir'er),  n.  One  who  desires,  asks, 
or  calls  for ;  one  who  wishes  or  craves. 

I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular 
man,  and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  desirers. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3. 

desirous  (de-zir'us),  a.  [<  ME.  desirous,  <  OF. 
desires,  F.  d4sireux  =  Pr.  desiros  (cf.  Sp.  deseoso 
=  Pg.  desejoso)  =  It.  desideroso,  <  L.  as  if  *de- 
sideriosus,  <  desiderium,  desire :  see  desire,  n.] 
1.  Wishing  to  obtain;  wishful;  solicitous; 
anxious;  eager. 

Be  not  desiroiis  of  his  dainties :  for  they  are  deceitful 
meat.  Prov.  xxiii.  3. 

Jesus  knew  that  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him. 

John  xvi.  19. 

Behold  at  the  door  stood  a  great  company  of  men,  as 
desirous  to  go  in,  but  durst  not. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  105, 
2t.  Desirable. 

The  kynge  de  Cent  chiualers  hym  socoured  anoon  with 
ijmi  men,  whiche  was  a  worthi  knyght  and  desirouse  in 
armes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  163. 

desirously  (de-zir'us-li),  adv.  With  desire; 
with  earnest  wish  or  longing. 

The  people  of  God  ...  do  with  their  hearts  acknow- 
ledge his  right  and  title  to  them,  and  do  most  desirously 
close  with  him.        Bates,  Everlasting  Kest  of  the  Saints. 

desirousness  (df-zlr'us-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  desirous ;  affection  or  emotion  of  desire. 

We  shall  find  a  common  desirousenes  in  all  men  to 
seeke  their  welfare. 

Treumesse  of  the  Christian  Ejeligion,  p.  338  (Ord  MS.). 

desist  (de-sisf  or  -zist'),  v.  i.  [<  OF.  desister, 
F.  disisier  =  Sp.  Pg.  desistir  =  It.  desistere,  < 
L.  desistere,  intr.  leave  off,  cease,  tr.  set  down, 
<  de,  down,  +  sistere,  set,  place,  causal  of  stare, 
stand,  =  E.  stand,  q.  v.  Cf .  assist,  consist,  ex- 
ist, insist,  persist,  resist.]  To  stop ;  cease  from 
some  action  or  proceeding ;  forbear :  used  ab- 
solutely or  -with.  from. 

Ceres,  however,  desisted  not,  but  fell  to  her  entreaties 
and  lamentations  afresh.         Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  xi. 

What  do  we,  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 

In  fewer  offices ;  or,  at  least,  desist 

To  build  at  all  ?  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 

Travelling  after  fortune  is  not  the  way  to  secure  her ; 
and,  indeed,  of  late,  I  have  desisted  from  the  pursuit. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xx. 

=Syn.  To  pause,  stay,  desist  (from),  leave  (off),  discon- 
tinue, give  (over),  break  (off). 

desistance,  desistence  (df-sis'tans,  -tens,  or 
de-zis'tans,  -tens),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  desisiencia; 
as  dssist  +  -ance,  -ence.]  A  desisting ;  a  ceasing 
to  act  or  proceed ;  a  stopping. 

Men  usually  give  freeliest  where  they  have  not  given 
before ;  and  make  it  both  the  motive  and  excuse  of  their 
desistanae  from  giving  any  more,  that  they  have  given 
already.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  269. 

The  creature's  sensations  will  ever  prompt  desistance 
from  the  more  laborious  course. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  II.  364. 

desistivet  (df-sis'tiv  or  -zis'tiv),  a.  [=  Pg.  de- 
sistivo;  as  desist  +  ^ve.]  Ending;  concluding. 
[Rare.] 

desitiont  (df-sish'on),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *desi- 
tio{n-),  <  desinere,  pp.  desitus,  cease :  see  desi- 
nence.]   End;  termination;  conclusion. 

The  soul  must  be  immortal  and  unsubject  to  death  or 
desitixm.      The  Soul's  Immortality  Defended  (1645),  p.  27. 

desitivef  (des'i-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *de- 
sitivus,  <  desitus,  pp.  of  desinere,  cease :  see  desi- 
nence.]   I.  a.  Final ;  conclusive. 

Inceptive  and  desitive  propositions  are  of  this  sort. 
The  fogs  vanish  as  the  sun  rises,  but  the  fogs  have  not 
yet  begun  to  vanish :  therefore  the  sun  is  not  yet  risen. 

Watts. 

II.  n.  In  logic,  a  proposition  which  relates 
to  an  end  or  termination. 

Inceptives  and  desitives,  which  relate  to  the  beginning 
or  ending  of  anything :  as,  the  Latin  tongue  is  not  yet 
forgotten.  Watts,  Logic,  II.  ii.  6. 

desk  (desk),  n.  [<  ME.  desTce,  a  desk,  reading- 
desk,  <  OF.  *desgue,  disque,  F.  disque  =  Sp. 
Pg.  disco  =  It.  desco,  a  table,  <  L.  discus,  a 
disk,  quoit,  ML.  discus,  also  desca,  a  table, 
desk,  whence  also  AS.  disc,  E.  dish,  and  mod. 
E.  disc,  disk,  and,  through  P.,  dais,  which  are 
thus  all  ult.  the  same  word:  see  dish,  disk, 
dais.]  A  table  specially  adapted  for  conve- 
nience in  writing  or  reading,  frequently  made 
with  a  sloping  top,  which  may  lift  on  hinges  to 
give  access  to  an  interior  compartment,  as  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  school-desk,  or  combined 
with  drawers,  and  sometimes  with  book-shelves ; 
also,  a  frame  or  case  with  a  sloping  top,  in- 
tended to  rest  on  a  table,  and  to  hold  a  book 
or  paper  conveniently  for  reading  or  writing. 


desk 

The  name  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  structure 
or  erection  to  which  such  a  sloping  frame  is  attached,  as 
in  the  Clmrch  of  England  to  the  stall  from  which  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  services  are  read,  in  Scotch  churches  to 
the  stall  of  the  precentor,  and  in  the  United  States  to  the 
pulpit  or  the  lectern  in  a  church. 

He  is  drawn  leaning  on  a  desk,  with  his  Bible  before 
him.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Who  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holiday-rejoicing  spirit  down  ... 
To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood? 

Lamb,  W  ork. 

The  pulpit,  or  as  it  is  here  [in  Connecticut]  called,  the 
de»k,  was  filled  by  three,  if  not  four.  Clergymen. 

EendaU,  Travels,  I.  4. 

They  are  common  to  every  species  of  oratory,  though  of 
rarer  use  in  the  desk.  Adams,  Lectures  on  Khetonc. 

Roll-top  desk.    Same  as  cylinder-desk. 
•deskt  (desk),  V.  t.     [<  desk,  m.]     To  shut  up  m 
or  as  if  in  a  desk;  treasure  up.     [Bare.] 

In  a  walnut  shell  was  desked. 

T.  Tomkis  (?),  Albumazar,  i.  3. 

Or  if  you  into  some  blind  convent  Hy, 
You're  inquisition'd  strait  for  heresy. 
Unless  your  daring  frontispiece  can  tell 
>'ews  of  a  relic  or  brave  miracle  ; 
Then  you  are  entertained  and  deskt  up  by 
Our  Ladle's  psalter  and  the  rosary. 

John  Hall,  Poems,  p.  2. 

desk-cloth  (desk'kldth),  «.     Eccles.,  the  hang- 
ing of  the  lectern. 
desk-'WOrk  (desk'werk),  n.     Work  done  at  a 
desk;  habitual  writing,  as  that  of  a  clerk  or  a 
literary  man. 

All  ray  poor  scrapings  from  a  dozen  years 

Of  dust  and  deskwork.         Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

desma  (des'ma), ». ;  pi.  desmata  (-ma-ta).  [KL., 
<  Gr.  dic/ia,  a  band,  <  6eIv,  bind.]  A  kind  of 
sponge-spicule  of  polyaxial  or  irregular  figure. 
See  the  extract. 

Amongst  one  group  of  Lithlstid  sponges  (Rhabdocrepi- 
da)  the  normal  growth  of  a  strongyle  is  arrested  at  an 
early  stage  ;  it  then  serves  as  a  nucleus  upon  which  fur- 
ther silica  is  deposited,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce a  very  irregularly  branching  sclere  or  desma,  within 
which  the  fundamental  strongyle  can  be  seen  enclosed. 
Encyc.  Brit,  XXII.  417. 

'desmachjrmatous  (des-ma-ki'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
desniachyme  (-chyrnat-)  +"-ous.2  '  Connective, 
as  a  sponge-tissue ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  desmachyme :  as,  a  desmachymatous  sheath. 
Sollas. 

■desmachyme  (des'ma-kim),  n.  [<  Grr.  Siafia,  a 
bond,  fetter,  4-  ;f«/uof,  juice,  %''/"'('''-) t  a  liquid: 
see  cftj/mel.]  The  proper  connective  tissue  of 
sponges,  arising  from  desmaeytes. 

Desmacidon  (des-mas'i-don),  n.  [NL.]  The 
tjrpical  genus  of  the  family  Desmacidonidw. 
Bowerbank,  1862. 

J)esmacidoilid3e  (des-mas-i-don'i-de),  n. pi. 
[NL.,  <  Desmacidon  +  -idw.']  A  family  of  ma- 
rine sponges,  of  the  order  Cornaeuspongice,  typ- 
ified by  the  genus  Desmacidon,  having  diversi- 
form megaseleres  and  chelate  microscleres. 
The  genera  are  numerous,  and  the  family  is 
divided  into  the  subfamilies  Esperellince  and 
Ectyonince. 

<desmacyte  (des'ma-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Sicfia,  a  band, 
fetter,  -1-  avroq,  a  hollow.]  One  of  the  cells  of 
connective  tissue  which  occur  in  most  sponges. 
They  are  usually  long  fusiform  bodies,  consisting  of  a  clear, 
colorless,  and  often  minutely  fibrillated  sheath,  surround- 
ing a  highly  refractive  axial  fiber,  which  is  deeply  stained 
by  reagents.  In  some  cases  the  desraacyte  is  simply  a 
nucleated  fusiform  cell,  with  granular  contents,  fibrillated 
toward  the  ends. 

desman  (des'man),  n.  [Also  sometimes  dms- 
man;  =  F.  desman  =  G.  desman,  <  Sw.  desman^- 
rdita,  a  desman,  lit.  'musk-rat,'  <  dcsjreare,  musk ; 
cf .  Dan.  desmer,  musk ;  Icel.  des,  musk,  in  comp. 
des-hOs  (Cleasby),  musk-box,  smelling-box  {hits, 
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(rdtta,  rat)  being  ignored  in  the  E.,  P.,  and  6. 
word.]  1.  A  musk-shrew  or  musk-rat:  the 
name  of  two  distinct  species  of  aquatic  in- 
sectivorous mammals  of  the  genus  Myogale  or 
Galemys,  constituting  the  subfamily  Myogalinm 
(which  see).  The  Muscovitic  desman,  M.  moscliata  or 
muscovitica,  is  common  on  the  Volga  and  the  Don ;  it  is 
about  8  inches  long,  swims  and  dives  with  great  facility, 
and  lives  in  holes  ip  the  banks.  The  Pyrenean  desman, 
.M.  piirenaica,  is  a  smaller  species  with  a  relatively  longer 
tail,  found  in  southwestern  Europe. 
2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  generic  name  of  the  musk- 
shrews.    Lacepede. 

desmata,  n.    Plural  of  desma. 

Desmia  (des'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  Dasmia  for 
Desmia),  <  (Jr.  Seijuoq,  binding,  bound,  <  dea/idc, 
a  band,  <  t^elv,  bind.]  1.  A  genus  of  the  lepi- 
dopterous  family  Pyralidce,  characterized  chief- 
ly by  the  elbowed  or  knotted  antennEB  of  the 

male*    of  the  two  described  North  American  species, 
the  more  familiar  is  D.  maculalis,  which  is  nearly  one  inch 


Muscovitic  Desman  {Myo^aU  moschata). 

house,  case),  des-Jcottr  (Haldorsen),  'rausk-cat,' 
•civet-cat  (kottr,  cat),  des-lygt  (Haldorsen),  the 
smeU  of  musk  {lygt,  prop,  lykt,  =  Dan.  lugt, 
-omeU);  the  second  element  of  the  Sw.  name 


Grape-leaf  Folder  (.Desmia  maculalis). 

I,  caterpillar  in  folded  leaf;  s,  head  and  anterior  joints,  enlarged ; 

3,  chrysalis ;  4,  male  moth,  and  5,  female  moth,  natural  size. 

in  expanse  of  wings.  The  general  color  is  brownish  black, 
with  a  metallic  luster.  The  fore  wings  bear  two  large 
oval  white  spots,  and  the  hind  wings  one,  usually  divided 
in  the  female.  The  larva  folds  grape-leaves,  and  is  known 
as  the  grapeleaf  folder. 

2.  A  genus  of  coelenterates,  of  the  family  Tur- 
binolidce.    Edwards  and  Haime,  1848. 

desmid,  desmidian  (des'mid,  des-mid'i-an),  m. 
A  plant  of  the  order  Desmidiacece. 

Desmidiaceae, Desmidieee  (des-mid-i-a'sf -e, 
des-mi-di'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Desmidium  (<'Gr. 
as  if  "SedfiiSxov,  dim.  of  Sca/idg,  a  "band,  chain), 
the  typical  genus,  +  -acece,  -ece.l  A  natural 
order  of  microscopic  unicellular  fresh-water 
algsB,  belonging  to  the  class  Conjugates.  They 
are  usually  free,  but  sometimes  united  in  chains  which 
are  embedded  in  mucilage.  The  cells  are  cylindrical  or 
fusiform,  and  sometimes  have  hom-like  processes;  or 
the  general  outline  is  circular  or  elliptic  and  variously 
divided,  the  principal  constriction  in  the  middle  forming 
symmetrical  halves.  Many  of  the  forms  are  very  beauti- 
ful. Reproduction  takes  place  by  cell-division  at  the  mid- 
dle and  by  conjugation.  DesmidiacecB  differ  from  Diato- 
macecB  in  their  green  color  and  the  absence  of  silex.  See 
cut  under  Closterium. 

desmidian,  n.    See  desmid. 

Desmidiese,  n.  pi.     See  Desmidiacece. 

desmi(Uologist  (des-mid-i-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  des- 
midiology  +  -»st]  A  botanist  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  Desmidiacece. 

desmidiology  (des-mid-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  NL. 
Desmidium  (see  Desmidiacece)  +  Gr.  -loyia,  < 
Aeyejv,  speak:  s&Q-ology.']  The  scientific  study 
of  Desmidiacece. 

desmine  (des'min),  n.  [<  Gr.  (hafiSc,  a  band, 
ligament,  also,  as  den/xy,  a  bundle  (<  6elv,  bind), 
-I-  -ine^.'i  A  zeolitic  mineral  commonly  occur- 
ring in  tufts  or  bundles  of  crystals.  .Also  called 
stilbite  (which  see). 

Desmiospermeae  (des'mi-o-sper'me-e),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  diafuog,  binding  (see  Desmia),  + 
airipim,  seed,  -I-  -etE.]  A  division  of  algee,  of 
the  order  Floridece,  in  which  the  spores  are  ar- 
ranged in  definite  series  with  respect  to  a  pla- 
centa or  common  point  of  attachment. 

desmitis  (des-mi'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6ea/i6g,  a 
band,  ligament,  -t-  -iUs."]  Inpatliol.,  inflamma- 
tion of  a  ligament. 

desmo-.  [NL.,  etc.,  <  Gr.  SeciiS-Q,  abandorbond, 
anything  for  binding  or  fastening,  a  halter, 
cable,  strap,  chain,  etc.,  <  dtlv,  bind,  fasten.] 

^Ad  element  in  compound  words  of  Greek  ori- 
gin, meaning  a  'band,'  'bond,'  or  'Ugament.' 


Desmodontes 

Desmobacteria  (des'mo-bak-te'ri-a),  n.  pi 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  dcBfiSg,  a  band,  +  PanTr/pidii,  a  staff 
(mod.  bacterium,  bacteria).  ]  A  group  of  genera 
of  filifo»m  bacteria  with  elongated  cylindrical 
joints,  isolated,  or  united  into  more  or  less  ex- 
tended chains.  It  includes  the  genera  Bacillus 
Leptothrix,  etc. 

Desmobrya  (des-mob'ri-a),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
deofidg,  a  band,  chain,  -I-  ppiiov,  a  kind  of  mossy 
seaweed.]  Ferns  in  which  the  fronds  are  pro- 
duced at  the  tip  of  the  rootstock  orcaudex,  and 
the  stipes  are  continuous  -mth  it  (not  articu- 
lated). This  is  the  case  with  most  ferns ;  but  in  the  tribe 
represented  by  Polypodium  the  stipes  are  articulated  with 
the  rootstock  (eremobryoid). 

desmobryoid  (des-mob'ri-oid),  a.  [<  Desmohrya 
+  -Old.']  Resembling  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Desmobrya. 

Desmodactyli  (des-mo-dak'ti-li),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  desmodactylus :  see  desmodactylous.]  A 
name  given  by  Forbes  to  the  family  Euryltemi- 
dce  considered  as  a  superfamily  group  of  Pas- 
seres,  and  distinguished  from  all  other  Passeres 
(or  Eleutherodactyli)  by  having  a  strong  band 
joining  the  muscles  of  the  hind  toe,  as  in  many 
non-passerine  birds. 

desmodactylous  (des-mo-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
desmodactylus,  <  Gr.  6ea/i6g,  a  band,  +  San-rvh;, 
finger,  toe.]  Having  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
toes  bound  together,  as  in  the  Desmodactyli: 
distinguished  from  eleutherodactylous. 

Desmodidse  (des-mod'i-de),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Des- 
modus  (stem  prop.  Desmodont-)  +  -idee.]  The 
Desmodontes  as  a  family  of  bats. 

Desmodiiun  (des-mo'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
as  if  *6eafii>6rig,  like  a  chain,  <  dea/io;,  a  chain,  + 
cWof,  form.  Cf. 
desmoid.']  A  ge- 
nus of  legumi-  ^/^  > 
nous  plantSjherbs 
or  shrubs,  with 
pinnately  trifoli- 
ate (rarely  sim- 
ple) leaves,  small 
flowers,  and  flat, 
deeply  lobed  and 
jointed  pods. 
Each  joint  of  the  pod 
is  one-seeded  and 
usually  covered  with 
minute  hooked  hairs. 
There  are'  about  125 
species,  tropical  in 
Asia,  and  also  extra-tropical  in  America,  Africa,  and  Ans- 
tralia.  The  United  States  flora  iucludes  35  species.  The 
most  remarkable  member  of  the  genus  is  an  Indian  spe- 
cies, D.  gyratis,  the  telegraph-plant,  so  called  from  the 
spontaneous  movement  of  its  leaflets. 

desmodont  (des'mo-dont),  a.  and  n.    I,  a.  In 
conch.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Desmodmita, 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Desmodonta. 

Desmodonta  (des-mo-don'ta),  n.  xil.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Smiidg,  a  band,  -1-  bdovq  (oSovt-)  =  E.  tooth.] 
A  group  or  order  of  bivalve  moUusks,  with  the 
hinge-teeth  absent  or  irregular  (in  the  latter 
case  connected  by  the  ligamental  processes), 
two  equal  muscular  impressions  or  ciboria,  and 
a  sinuate  pallial  line.  It  includes  the  families 
Myidce,  Anatinidce,  Mactridce,  Solenidte,  etc. 

Desmodontes  (des-mo-don'tez),  n.  pi.     [NL., 
pi.  of  Desmodus.    Cf.  Desmodidm.]    A  group  of 
Central  and  South  American  bats,  represented 
by  the  genera  Desmodus  and  Diphylla,  and  some- 
times elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
tarnily,  DesmodidcB.   They  haves 
long  intestine-like  csecal  diverticulum 
of  the  stomach,  into  which  the  Wood 
that  they  suck  flows  and  in  winch  it 
is  stored ;  incisors  1  in  each  upper  ana 
2  in  each  lower  half-jaw,  the  upper 


Teeth  of  Blood- 
sucking B^t  {Vesfno- 
dus  ritfus),  much 
enlarged. 

pair  being  very 
large  and  trench- 
ant, and  mak- 
ing with  the 
lower  an  incised 
or  punctured 
wound;  the  mo- 
lars 1  in  each  half- 
jaw  (in  Diphylla) 
or  none  (in  Des- 
modufs) ;  no  tail ; 
small  interfemo- 
ral  membrane ;  a 
short  calcar  or 
none;  andashort 
conical  snout 
with  distinct 
nose-leaf.  The 
bats  of  this  re- 
markable   group 


Telegraph-plant  {Desmodium  gyrani). 


True  Vampire,  or  Blood-sucking  Bat 
(Desmodus  rvfus). 
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are  the  true  vampires,  in  the  sense  of  bloodsuckers,  and 
the  only  ones  in  the  new  world  linown  to  have  the  habit, 
though  the  terra  vampire  is  commonly  applied,  like  the 
name  of  the  genus  Vampyrus,  to  numerous  large  insec- 
tivorous and  frugivorous  species  of  a  different  section. 

Desmodus  (des'mo-dus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Seaiiog, 
a  band,  chain,  +  odohs  (bdovr-)  =  E.  tooth.'\  A 
remarkable  genus  of  South  American  phyllos- 
tomine  bats,  typical  of  the  group  Desmodontes, 
family  Phyllostomatidm,  having  no  molar  teeth 
and  no  calcar.  2).  rufvs,  a  common  and  trou- 
blesome blood-sucking  species,  is  the  type. 

DesmognathSB  (des-mog'na-the),  n.pl.  [NL., 
fem.  pi.  (sc.  L.  mes,  birds)  of.  desmognathus  : 
see  desmognathous.']  In  Huxley's  classification 
of  birds  (1867),  a  group  exhibiting  what  is  call- 
ed the  "bound-palate*'  type  of  structure  of  the 
upper  Jaw,  as  in  those  wading  and  swimming 
birds  which  are  not  sehizognathous,  in  the  birds 
of  prey,  and  in  various  non-passerine  perching 
birds.    See  deamognathism. 

Desmognathidae  (des-mog-nath'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Desmognathus  +  -idw.^  A  family  of 
gradient  or  tailed  amphibians,  typified  by  the 
genus  Desmognathus.  The  series  of  palatine  teeth  are 
transverse,  and  on  the  posterior  portion  ot  vomers ;  the 
dentigerous  plates  are  on  the  parasphenoid ;  the  vertebreo 

'  are  opisthoeoelian ;  the  parasphenoid  teeth  are  in  two  elon- 
gate patches ;  and  the  tongue  is  free  laterally  and  behind. 

desmognathism  (des-mog'na-thizm),  «.  [As 
desmognath-ous  +  -ism.'i  In  ornith.,  the  "bound- 
palate"  type  of  palatal  structure,  such  as  is  ex- 
hibited, for  example,  by  a  duck,  pelican,  hawk, 
or  parrot;  the  state  or  quality  of  being  desmog- 
nathous. The  vomer  is  either  abortive  or  very  small 
(when  existing  it  usually  tapers  to  a  point  in  front) ;  the 
maxillopalatines  are  united  across  the  median  line,  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  ossifications  in  the  nasal  septum ; 
and  the  posterior  ends  of  the  palatines  and  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  pterygoids 
articulate  directly 
with  the  rostrum  of 
the  splienoid  (as  in 
Bchizognathism).  Rec- 
ognized varieties  of 
this  formation  are :  (ff) 
direct ;  (&)  indirect ;  (c) 
imperfectly  direct ;  (d) 
imperfectly  indirect; 
(e)  double;  (/)  com- 
pound. W.  K.  Parker, 
Encyc.  Brit. 

desmognathous 

(dea-mog'na-thus), 
a.  [<  NL.  desmog- 
nathus, <  Gr.  (ka/j.6(, 
a  band,  +  yvdBoi,  a 
jaw.]  Having  the 
"bound  -  palate" 
type  of  structure ; 
exhibiting  des- 
mognathism ;  be- 
longing or  relat-  — =«,^. 
ing  to  the  Desmog-  J^f 
nathx:  as,  a  des-   _           ..      _,  „,.     .     .... 

'       -    ■         Desmognathous  Skull  (Secretary-bird). 

Pinx,  premaxilla ;  PI,  palatine ;  Mxp, 

maxillopalatine ;      Mx,    maxiUa  ;    Pi. 

pterygoid ;  Bpt,  basipterygoid  process. 

Desmognathus  (des-mog'na-thus),  n.  [NL.  (S. 
F.  Baird,  1849),  <  Gr.  Ssa/iSi,  a  band,  +  yvadog, 
jaw.]  A  genus  of  tailed  amphibians,  typical 
of  the  family  Desmognathidce. 
desmography  (des-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  dea/i6g, 
a  band,  ligament,  +  -ypa^ia,  <  ypafeiv,  write.]  A 
description  of  the  ligaments  of  the  body. 
desmoid  (des'moid),  a.  [<  Gr.  6ea/i6g,  a  band, 
bundle,  ligament,  +  ddog,  form.]  Resembling 
a  bundle.  Specifically  — (a)  In  pathol.,  applied  to  cer- 
tain firm  and  tough  fibromata  or  tumors  which,  on  section, 
present  numerous  white,  glistening  fibers,  intimately  in- 
terwoven or  arranged  in  bundles,  constituting  circles  or 
loops  intercrossing  one  another.  (6)  In  zool.  and  anat., 
ligamentous;  tendinous;  aponeurotic;  sinewy;  said  ot 
fibrous  tissues  which  bind  parts  together. 
desmology  (des-mol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  dsafidg,  a 
band,  ligament,  +  -loyia,  <  7.iyeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.']  The  anatomy  of  the  ligaments. 
Desmomyaria  (des^mo-mi-a/'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Seafidg,  a  band,  +'iivg,  a  muscle  (see  mouse, 
muscle),  +  -aria.'\  A  group  of  free-swimming 
tunieates  or  ascidians,  the  salps,  regarded  as 
an  order  of  Thaliacea :  opposed  to  Cyclomyaria. 
See  Salpidce. 
Desmoncus  (des-mong'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ieu/idg,  a  band,  +  oy/cof,  barb;  so  called  from 
the  long,  attenuate,  and  strongly  hooked  ends 
of  the  leafstalks.]  A  genus  of  palms  found  in 
the  forests  of  tropical  America.  They  have  long, 
slender,  flexible  stems,  climbing  among  the  branches  of 
trees  by  the  stout  recurved  spines  which  arm  the  elon- 
gated rachis  of  the  pinnate  leaves.  The  fruit  is  small  and 
globose.  There  are  about  26  species. 
desmopelmous  (des-mo-pel'mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
iea/ids,  a  band,  +  n-^/t|"a,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  + 
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-0M«.]  In  ornith.,  having  the  plantar  tendons 
bound  together ;  having  the  flexor  hallucis  mus- 
cle connected  by;  a  band  with  the  flexor  digito- 
rum,  so  that  the  hind  toe  cannot  be  bent  indepen- 
dently of  the  front  toes.  The  several  ways  in  which 
tne  union  occurs  are  distinguished  as  antiopelmims,  sym- 
pelrnous,  and  heteropelmous :  opposed  to  nomopelmous  or 
scluzopelmoua :  as,  a  desmopelmous  disposition  of  the  ten- 
dons ;  a  desmopelmous  bird. 

Desmoscolex  (des-mo-sko'leks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
tka/i6g,  a  band,  +  anitkri^,  a  worm,  esp.  the  earth- 
worm.] The  typical  genus  of  nematoid  thread- 
worms of  the  family  Desmoscolieidce,  notable  in 
having  the  body  much  more  distinctly  seg- 
mented than  that  of  other  Nematoidea,  and 
the  papillBB  and  setse  resembling  those  of  anne- 
lids. 

DesmoscolicidsB  (des"m6-sk6-lis'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Desmoscolex  (-lie-)  +'-idw.'\  An  aber- 
rant group  of  nematoid  worms,  typified  by  the 
genus  Desmoscolex. 

Desmosticha  (des-mos'ti-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dea/ndg,  a  band,  -1-  anxog,  a  row,  a  line.] 
The  endocyolic  or  regular  sea-urchins,  having 
the  ambulacra  equal  and  band-like,  audnot  ex- 
panded as  in  the  Petalosticha  or  spatangoids. 
The  group  consists  of  the  families  Cidaridce,  EcKinidce, 
Eohinometridie,  etc.  See  cuts  under  Cidaris  and  Echinus. 

desmostichous  (des-mos'ti-kus),  a.  [<  Desmos- 
ticha +  -ous.']  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Desmosticha. 

desmoteuthid  (des-mo-tu'thid),  n.  A  squid  of 
the  family  Desmoteutllidas. 

Desmoteuthidae (des-mo-tu'thi-de),  n.pi.  [NL., 
<  Desmoteuthis  +  -idce.l '  Afamilyof  deeaeerous 
cephalopods,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Desmoteuthis.  The  body  is  much 
elongated,  and  the  siphon  has  three  pecu- 
liar special  thickenings,  or  raised  pro- 
cesses, in  its  basal  portion. 

Desmoteuthis  (des-mo-tu'this),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  dea/wg,  a  band,  +  revdig, 
a  squid.]  A  genus  of  squids,  giv- 
ing name  to  the  family  Desmoteu- 
thidae :  a  synonym  of  Taonius. 

desmotomy  (des  -  mot 'o -mi),  n. 
[<  Gr.  6ea/i6g,  a  band,  ligament,  + 
-TOfila,  <  TOfidg,  cutting:  see  anat- 
omy.'] The  act  or  art  of  dissect- 
ing ligaments. 

desocializatiou  (de-so"shal-i-za'- 
shon),  n.  [<  *desocialise  (<  de- 
priv.  +  social  +  -ize)  +  -ation.'] 
The  act  of  rendering  unsocial; 
the  derangement  or  loss  of  social 
instincts  or  habits.    Also  spelled     Dismoteuthts 


a     desmognathous 
bird. 


Their  [hysterical  women's]  example  proves  also  how  the 
derangement  of  the  social  sense  leads  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably to  a  deterioration  of  moral  feeling  and  will ;  it  is 
demoralization  following  desocioMsation. 

Maudsle^,  Body  and  Will,  p.  268. 

desolate  (des'o-lat),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  deso- 
lated, ppr.  desolating.  [<  ME.  desolaten,  <  L. 
desolatus,  pp.  of  desolare  ( >  It.  desolare  =  Sp.  Pg. 
Pr.  desolar  =  F.  desoler),  leave  alone,  forsake, 
abandon,  <  de-  intensive  +  solare,  make  lonely, 
lay  waste,  desolate,  <  soltts,  alone :  see  sole^.] 

1.  To  ren^der  lonely,  as  a  place  or  region,  by 
depopulation  or  devastation ;  make  desert;  lay 
waste;  ruin;  ravage. 

The  island  of  Atlantis  was  not  swallowed  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  was  desolated  by  a  particular  deluge.     Eacon. 

Those  who  with  the  gun,  .  .  . 
Worse  than  the  season,  desolate  the  fields. 

Thomson,  Winter. 

Wind-blown  hair 
Of  comets,  desolating  the  dim  air. 

A.  C.  Svdnbume,  Anactoria. 

We  hear  of  storms  washing  away  and  desolating  the  isl- 
ets [atolls]  to  an  extent  which  astonished  the  inhabitants. 
Darwin,  Coral  Reefs,  p.  166. 

2.  To  overwhelm  with  grief ;  afflict ;  make  very 
sorry  or  weary:  as,  his  heart  was  desolated  by 
his  loss ;  your  misfortune  desolates  me ;  to  be 
desolated  by  ennui.  [In  the  last  example  a 
Gallicism.] 

desolate  (des'o-lat),  a.  [<  ME.  desolate,  deso- 
lat,  <  L.  desolatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  1.  Soli- 
tary; lonely;  without  companionship;  forsaken. 

Many  a  gentill  lady  be  lefte  wedowe,  and  many  a  gen- 
till  mayden  dysolat,  and  with-outen  counseile. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  696. 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
Ko  one  so  utterly  desolate, 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Responds  unto  his  own. 

Longfellow,  Endymion. 

Hope  touched  her  heart ;  no  longer  desolate, 
Deserted  of  all  creatures  did  she  feel. 

William  Monis,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  234. 


desolator 

2.  Overwhelmed  with  grief ;  deprived  of  com- 
fort; afflicted. 

And  in  hym  self  they  stode  soo  desolate  ; 

Whanne  kyng  Boylyn  saw  they  were  putte  to  flight. 

That  in  noo  wise  they  wold  no  lenger  fight. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3083. 

So  Tamar  remained  desolate  in  her  brother  Absalom's 

house.  2  Sam.  xiii.  20. 

My  heart  within  me  is  desolate.  Ps.  exliii.  4. 

3t.  Destitute;  lacking. 

I  were  ryght  now  of  tales  desolat. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  33. 

4.  Destitute  of  inhabitants;  uninhabited;  lone- 
ly; abandoned:  as,  a  rfesotaie  wilderness;  deso- 
late altars ;  desolate  towers. 

I  will  make  the  cities  of  Judah  desolate,  without  an  in- 
habitant. Jer.  ix.  11. 

Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say 
unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say. 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Mat.  xxiii.  38,  39. 

A  desolate  island.  Broome. 

This  delicious  Plain  is  now  almost  desolate,  being  suf- 
fer'd,  for  want  of  culture,  to  run  up  to  rank  weeds. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  53. 

Any  one  who  sees  the  desolate  country  about  Jerusalem 
may  conclude  what  a  sad  alteration  all  these  parts  have 
iindergone  since  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  says  that  the 
whole  territory  abounded  in  trees. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  24. 

5t.  Lost  to  shame ;  abandoned;  dissolute. 

Ever  the  heyer  he  is  of  estaat, 
The  more  is  he  liolden  desolaat. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  136. 

=  Syn.  1.  Companionless. —  2.  Forlorn,  cheerless,  misera- 
ble, wretched. — 4.  Abandoned,  unfrequented,  lonely, 
waste,  wild,  barren,  dreary. 

desolately  (des'o-lat-li),  adv.  In  a  desolate 
manner ;  as  one  forsaken,  abandoned,  or  over- 
whelmed with  ruin  or  grief. 

Nehemiah,  whom  all  the  pleasures  of  the  Persian  court 
could  not  satisfy,  whilst  Jerusalem  was  desolately  misera- 
ble. Bates,  Works,  IV.  iv. 

desolateness  (des'o-lat-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  desolate,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

In  so  great  discomfort  it  hath  pleased  God  some  ways  to 
regard  my  desolateness.  Bacon,  Works,  VI.  38. 

desolater  (des'o-la-tSr),  a.     See  desolator. 

desolation  (des'-o-la'shon),  n.  [=  P.  desolation 
=  Sp.  desolacion  =  Pg!  desolagho  =  It.  desola- 
zione,  < LL.  desolatioin-),  <  L.  desolare:  see  deso- 
late,v.']  1.  The  act  of  desolating;  destruction 
or  expulsion  of  inhabitants;  devastation;  a 
laying  waste. 

What  with  your  prayses  of  the  countrey,  and  what  with 
your  discourse  of  the  lamentable  desolation  thereof,  made 
by  tiiose  .  .  .  Scottes,  you  have  filled  me  with  great  com- 
passion. Spender,  State  of  Ireland. 
Long  e'er  thou  shalt  be  to  Manhood  grown. 
Wide  Desolation  will  lay  waste  this  Town. 

Congreve,  Iliad. 

2.  A  desolate  place ;  a  waste,  devastated,  or 
•  lifeless  place  or  region. 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation  among  the  nations ! 

Jer.  1.  23. 
Let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges  ;  and  behind  me 
Make  all  a  desolation. 

Beau.  a7id  Ft.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  ii.  2. 
Some  great  world,  as  yet  unknown,  slow  moving  in  the 
outer  desolation  beyond  the  remotest  of  the  present  plan- 
etary family.  Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXVI.  65. 

3.  A  desolate  or  desolated  condition  or  state ; 
destruction;  ruin. 

Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  deso- 
lation. Mat.  xii.  25. 

Between  York  and  Durham,  the  space  of  60  Miles,  for 

nine  Years  together,  there  was  so  utter  Desolation,  as  that 

neither  any  House  was  left  standing,  nor  any  Ground  tilled. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  25. 

Choose  them  for  your  lords  who  spoil  and  burn  whole 
countries  and  call  desolation  peace.  Fisher. 

The  wide  area  of  watery  desolation  was  spread  out  in 
dreadful  clearness  around  them. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  7. 

4.  Personal  affliction ;  the  state  of  being  deso- 
late or  forsaken ;  sadness. 

The  king  shall  mourn,  and  the  prince  shall  be  clothed 
with  desolation.  Ezek.  vii.  27. 

This  bosom's  desolation.  Byron. 

She  rested,  and  her  desolation  came 
Upon  her,  and  she  wept  beside  the  way. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
=  S37n.l.  Ravage.— 3and4.  Misery, wi'etchedness, gloom. 
desolator  (des'o-la-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  desolator,  < 
L.  desolare,  desolate :  see  desolate,  ».]  One  who 
desolates  or  lays  waste ;  that  which  desolates. 
Also  spelled  desolater. 

He  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblatjon  to  cease,  and 
commanding  over  a  wing  of  abominations,  be  a  desolater 
or  make  desolation.  J.  Mede,  On  Daniel,  p.  39. 


desolator 

The  desolator  desolate ! 

The  victor  overthrown  I 
The  arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  suppliant  for  his  own. 

Byron,  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

Pity,  not  scorn,  I  felt,  though  desolate 
The  desolator  now. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  26. 

desolatory  (des'o-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  LLi.  desolato- 
riits,  maMng  desolate)  <  L.  desolatus,  pp. :  see 
desolate,  «.]    Causing  desolation.    [Bare.] 

The  desolator;/  judgments  are  a  notable  improvement  of 
God's  mercy.  Bp.  Hall,  Kemains,  p.  66. 

desophisticate  (de-so-fis'ti-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  desophisticated,  ppr.  desoplmUcating.  [<.  de- 
priv.  +  sophisticated]  To  clear  from  sophism 
or  error.  Hare.  Imp.  Diet.  [Bare.] 
Desoria  (de-s6'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  Edouard 
Desor  (1811-82),  a" Swiss  geologist  and  paleon- 
tologist.] 1.  A  genus  of  ooUembolous  insects, 
of  the  family  Poduridw,  or  springtails ;  the  gla- 
cier-fleas, found  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps. 
They  differ  from  the  coDimon  flea  in  that  they  jump  by  the 
aid  of  a  special  apparatus  provided  for  the  purpose  at  the 
posterior  extremity,  and  not  by  means  of  the  legs.  Ifieo- 
let,  1841. 

2t.  A  genus  of  spatangoid  sea-urchins:  same 
as  lAntkia.  J.  E,  Gray,  1851. 
desozalate  (des-ok'sa-lat),  n.  [<  desoxaUe  + 
-afei.]  In  chem.,  a,  saft  of  desoxalie  acid. 
desoxaUc  (des-ok-sal'lk),  a.  [<  *des-  for  dis- 
priv.  +  oxalic.  ]  In  chem.,  formed  by  the  deoxi- 
dation  of  oxalic  acid — DesoxaUc  acid,  CsH^Og,  a 
tribasic  add,  when  pure  forming  a  crystalline  deliques- 
cent solid  having  a  refreshing  acid  taste  like  that  of  tar- 
taric acid.  Also  called  racemo-carbonic  acid. 
despair  (des-par'),  V.  [<  ME.  despayren,  despey- 
ren,  despeiren,  <  OP.  desperer,  desesperer,  mod. 
F.  d^sesp&er  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  desesperar  =  It.  des- 
perare,  disperare,  <  L.  desperare,  be  -without 
hope,  <  de-  priv.  +  sperare,  hope,  <  spes,  hope. 
Cf.  desperate,  disesperate,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  To 
lose  hope ;  be  ■without  hope  ;  give  up  all  hope  or 
expectation:  followed  by  o/ before  an  object. 

We  despaired  even  of  life.  2  Cor.  i.  8. 

The  ancients  seem  not  to  have  despaired  of  discovering 
methods  and  remedies  for  retarding  old  age. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 

Never  despair  of  God's  blessings  here  or  of  his  reward 
hereafter.  Wake. 

Nature,  whose  free,  light,  cheerful  air. 
Oft  made  thee,  in  thy  gloom,  despair. 

M.  Arnold,  Morality. 
=Sto.  Despair,  Despond,    See  despond. 

Il.t  trans.  1.  To  give  up  hope  of ;  lose  con- 
fidence in. 

I  would  not  despair  the  greatest  design  that  could  be 
attempted.  Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  despair ;  deprive  of  hope. 

Having  no  hope  to  despair  the  governour  to  deliver  it 
[the  fort]  into  their  enemies'  hands. 

Sir  R.  Williams,  Actions  of  the  Low  Countries,  p.  30. 

despair  (des-par'),  »•  [<  ME.  dispair,  despeir, 
despeyre,  also  desespeire,  desespeyre,  <  OP.  de- 
sespeir,  desespoir,  P.  d^sespoir  =  Pr.  desesper, 
despair;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Hopelessness;  a 
hopeless  state ;  utter  lack  of  hope  or  expecta- 
tion. 

We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair.  2  Cor.  iv.  8. 

Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableness  of  any 
good,  which  works  differently  in  men's  minds,  sometimes 
producing  uneasiness  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and  indo- 
lency.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xx.  §  11. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  despair  has  almost 
the  same  effect  upon  us  with  enjoyment,  and  that  we  are 
no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  impossibility  of  satisfying 
any  desire,  than  the  desire  itself  vanishes. 

Hume,  Human  Nature,  Int. 

2.  That  which  causes  hopelessness;  that  of 
which  there  is  no  hope. 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  Ciures. 

Shale,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
The  attempt  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  to  substitute 
the  visions  of  trances  for  the  conclusions  of  intellect  has 
been  called  the  despair  of  reason ;  and  modern  spiritual- 
ism, when  it  is  not  a  drawing-room  amusement,  is  too 
often  a  moment  in  the  despair  of  faith. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  202. 
=Syn.  1.  Despondency,  Despair,  Desperation.  Despon- 
dency is  a  loss  of  hope  sufficient  to  produce  a  loss  of  cou- 
rage and  a  disposition  to  relax  or  relinquish  effort,  the  de- 
spondent person  tending  to  sink  into  spiritless  inaction. 
Despair  means  a  total  loss  of  hope ;  despondency  does  not. 
Despair  naturally  destroys  courage  and  stops  all  effort, 
but  may  produce  a  new  kind  of  courage  and  fierce  activ- 
ity founded  upon  the  sense  that  there  is  nothing  worse  to 
be  feared.  In  this  despair  is  akin  to  desperation,  which 
is  an  active  state  and  always  tends  to  produce  a  furious 
struggle  against  adverse  circumstances,  even  when  the  sit- 
uation is  utterly  hopeless. 

The  calmness  of  his  temper  preserved  him  alike  from 
extravagant  elation  and  from  extravagant  despondency. 
Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope ; 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  191. 
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Pride  and  despair  have  often  been  known  to  nerve  the 
weakest  minds  with  fortitude  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

None  of  his  division  were  made  prisoners,  though  many 
were  killed ;  a  circumstance  that  testifies  the  desperation 
of  theii-  resistance.  Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  36,  note. 

despairer  (des-par'er),  n.  One  who  despairs 
or  is  without  hope. 

He  cheers  the  fearful,  and  commends  the  bold. 
And  makes  despairers  hope  for  good  success. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis. 

despairful  (des-par'ftd),  a.  [<  despair  +  -ful,  1.] 
Pvul  of  or  indicating  despair ;  hopeless.  [Eare.] 

Other  cries  amongst  the  Irish  savour  of  the  Scythian 
bai'barism ;  as  the  lamentations  of  their  burials,  with  de- 
spairful outcries.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

His  conscience  made  despairfull. 

Uarston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  iii.  1. 

despairing  (des-par'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  despair, 
v.]  1.  Prone  to  despair  or  lose  hope:  as,  a  de- 
spairing disposition. — 3.  Characterized  by  or 
indicating  despair :  as,  a  despairing  cry. 

despairingly  (des-par'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
spairing manner ;  in  a  manner  indicating  hope- 
lessness ;  in  despair. 

He  speaks  severely  and  .  . .  despairingly  of  our  society. 
Boyle,  Works,  I.  237. 

In  our  overcharged  House  of  Commons,  ,  .  .  for  one 
thing  of  consequence  that  is  done,  five  or  ten  are  despair- 
ingly postponed.  J^.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  207. 

despairingness  (des-par'ing-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  despairing;  hopelessness.     Clarice. 

despatcli,  dispatch  (des-,  dis-paeh' ), «'.  [Pirst 
found  in  early  mod.  B.  (also  spelled  dispach) ; 
<  OP.  despechier,  despescliier,  despeechier,  des- 
peescMer,  despecquier,  despesquier,  despeesquier, 
also  depesehier,  deppasclner,  dapauchier,  later 
despecher,  depecher  (>  ME.  depeehen,  E.  depeach, 
q.  v.),  mod.  P.  dApSeher,  rid,  discharge,  hasten, 
expedite,  despatch;  cf.  Sp.  Pg.  despachar,  It. 
dispaeciare,  spacciare,  spicciare,  despatch,  etc. 
If  these  forms  had  a  common  source,  some  con- 
fusion or  corruption  must  have  occurred  in 
their  development.  (1)  The  P.  form  suggests 
ML.  *dispedicare,  lit.  (Usentangle,  <  dis-  priv. 
+  *pedicare  (found  in  LL.  impedicare,  entangle, 
catch,  whence  Pr.  empedegar  =  OP.  empecMer, 
empeechier,  empeescher,  empeseher,  empegier,  em- 
piegier,  etc.,  entangle,  embarrass,  hinder,  stop, 
bar,  impeach,  whence  E.  impeach,  q.  v.),  <  L. 
pedica,  a  snare,  trap,  gin,  shackle,  fetter,  <  pes 
(ped-)  =  'E.foot.  (2)The  Sp.,Pg.,  and  It.  forms, 
if  not  dependent  on  the  P.,  would  seem  to 
point  to  ML.  *dispactare  or  *dispaeUare,  lit. 
unfasten,  <  dis-  priv.  +  *pactare,  freq.  of  L. 
pangere,  pp.  pactus,  fasten,  bind:  see  pact. 
Aocordmg  to  the  first  explanation,  despatch  is 
coradicate  with  its  equiv.  expede,  expedite,  and 
their  opposites  impede,  impedite :  see  impeach, 
in  which  the  second  syllable  is  the  same  as 
the  second  syllable  of  depeach,  an  obs.  var.  of 
despatch.  The  spelling  dispatch  is  etymologi- 
cally  the  more  correct  form,  but  despatch,  rare 
before  its  use  in  Johnson's  dictionary,  has 
largely  displaced  it.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  deliver; 
rid;  free;  disentangle;  discharge:  usually  re- 
flexive. 
I  had  clean  dispatched  rtiyself  of  this  great  charge. 

J.  Udall,  Pref.  to  Matthew. 

2.  To  send  to  a  destination ;  cause  to  start  for 
or  go  to  an  appointed  place ;  put  under  way : 
usually  implying  urgent  importance  or  haste 
as  to  purpose,  or  promptness  and  regularity  as 
to  time :  as,  to  despatch  a  messenger  or  a  let- 
ter asking  for  assistance ;  to  despatch  an  envoy 
to  a  foreign  court ;  to  despatch  a  ship. 

The  King  was  at  Beverly  when  he  heard  of  his  Brother's 
Death,  and  presently  thereupon  dispatched  away  Edmund 
Earl  of  Mortaigne  into  Normandy. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  176. 

What  peace  of  mind  a  sinner  can  have  in  this  world 
who  knows  not  how  soon  he  may  be  dispatched  to  that 
place  of  torment.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

Some  hero  must  be  dispatch'd,  to  bear 
The  mournful  message  to  Pelides'  ear. . 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvii. 

Moses  was . . .  despatched  to  borrow  a  couple  of  chairs. 
Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ix. 

3.  To  transact  or  dispose'  of  speedily  or  with 
promptness;  attend  to;  bring  to  an  end;  ac- 
complish :  as,  to  despatch  business. 

Speak  with  poor  men  when  they  come  to  your  houses, 
and  despatch  poor  suitors. 

Latirmr,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1650. 

Ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

ShaJi.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2. 
Wheresoever  they  [merchants]  go  they  certainly  dis- 
patch their  business  so  as  to  return  back  again  with  the 
next  or  contrary  Monsoon.    Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ill.  22. 
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The  Three  First  Books  I  have  already  dispatched  and 
am  now  entring  upon  the  Fourth.  ' 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  321. 
Hence — 4.  To  finish  or  make  an  end  of  by 
promptly  putting  to  death ;  kill. 

The  company  sliall  stone  them  with  stones,  and  dispatch 
them  with  their  swords.  Ezeli.  xxiiL  47 

If 't  please  youi*  grace  to  have  me  hang'd,  I  am  ready  • 
'Tis  but  a  miller  and  a  thief  despatch'd.  ' 

Fletcher  and  Siywley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  2. 
The  infidel  .  .  .  was  instantly  dispatched,  to  prevent 
his  giving  an  alarm.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  31. 

=  Syn.  2.  To  hasten  off.— 3.  To  make  short  work  of,  dis- 
pose of  (quickly). — 4.  Slay,  Murder,  etc.    See  kUl. 

Il.t  intrans.    1.    To  go  expeditiously;   be 
quick. 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  And  the  forester. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 
2.  To  conclude  or  dispose  of  an  affair  or  matter; 
make  a  finish. 

They  have  despatch'd  with  Pompey,  he  is  gone. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  2. 
'Twill  be 
An  hour  before  I  can  dispatch  with  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 
I  might  have  flnish'd  ere  he  went,  and  not 
Delay'd  his  business  much ;  two  or  three  words, 
And  I  had  dispatch'd.         Shirley,  The  Traitor,  ii.  1. 

despatch,  dispatch  (des-,  dis-pach'),  n.  [= 
J).  depSclie  =  Gr.  Dan.  depesche  =  Sw.  depeseh, 
<  OP.  despeche,  despesche,  haste,  riddance,  dis- 
charge, despatch,  P.  dipMie,  despatch ;  cf .  Sp. 
Pg.  despacho.  It.  dispacdo,  spaceio,  despatch; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  A  sending  off  or  away;  a 
prompt  or  regular  starting  or  transmission,  as 
of  some  one  on  an  errand  or  a  commission,  or 
of  a  ship,  freight,  etc.,  on  its  prescribed  course 
or  toward  its  destination:  as,  the  despatch  ot 
the  mails ;  the  despatch  of  troops  to  the  front. 

The  several  messengers 
From  hence  attend  despatch.      Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1. 

But  because  it  would  have  taken  up  a  long  time  to 
Load  our  Vessel  with  our  own  Boat  only,  we  hired  a  Peri- 
ago  of  the  Logwood-cutters  to  bring  it  on  Board ;  and  by 
that  means  made  the  quicker  dispatch. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  18. 

2.  A  sending  away  or  getting  rid  of  something ; 
a  putting  out  of  the  way,  or  a  doing  away  with ; 
riddance;  dismissal. 

A  despatch  of  complaints.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  4. 

Cato  gave  counsel  in  open  senate,  that  they  should  give 

him  [Cameades]  his  dispatch  with  all  speed,  lest  he  should 

infect  and  inchant  the  minds  and  affections  of  the  youth. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  14. 

3.  Prompt  or  expeditious  performance;  com- 
plete or  regular  execution  or  transaction;  the 
act  of  bringing  to  a  conclusion. 

The  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch, 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1. 
Despatch  of  each  day's  little  growth 
Of  household  occupation. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  viii. 

Their  permanent  residence  was  assigned  in  the  old  al- 
cazar of  Seville,  where  they  were  to  meet  every  day  for 
the  despatch  of  business.       Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  9. 

4.  Speed;  haste;  expedition;  due  diligenee: 
as,  repairing  done  with  neatness  and  despatch; 
go,  but  make  despatcli. 

Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  dispatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxliii. 

Letters  of  greater  consequence,  that  require  dispatch, 

are  sent  by  foot  messengers  across  the  deserts  directly  to 

Cairo.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  L  14. 

Our  axes  were  immediately  set  to  work  to  cut  down 

trees,  and,  our  men  being  dexterous  in  the  use  of  them, 

great  despatch  was  made.       Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  234. 

The  earl's  utmost  despatch  only  enabled  him  to  meet 

the  queen  as  she  entered  the  great  hall. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xv. 

No  two  things  differ  more  than  hurry  and  despatch. 
Hurry  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  despatch  of  a  strong 
one.  Coltm,  Lacon. 

5t.  Conduct;  management. 

You  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  L  6. 

6.  A  -written  message  sent  or  to  be  sent  with 
expedition:  as,  a  telegraphic  despatch.— 7.  J^ 
ofacial  letter  relating  to  public  affairs,  as  from 
a  minister  to  an  ambassador  or  a  commander, 
or  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  usually  con- 
veyed by  a  special  messenger  or  bearer  ot  de- 
spatches. 

Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  'P^'*  ,^ 
In  the  deffatch.  ^V"^' 

8.  A  conveyance  or  an  organization  for  the  ex- 
peditious transmission  of  merchandise,  money, 
etc. :  as,  the  Merchants'  Despatch;  it  was  seni- 
by  despatch. — 9t.  A  decisive  answer. 
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To-day  we  shall  have  our  despatch, 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  Iv.  1. 
Bearer  of  despatches,  a  person  employed,  either  spe- 
cially or  regularly,  in  conveying  official  despatches,  as  be- 
tween a  government  and  its  foreign  envoys,  or  to  or  from 
a  military  or  naval  commander.— Happy  despatch,  a 
humorous  name  given  to  the  form  of  judicial  suicide 
known  among  the  Japanese  as  hara-kiri. — Pneumatic 
despatch.    See  pneumatic. 

despatch-boat  (des-paoh'bot),  n.    A  govern- 
ment vessel  for  the  conveyance  of  despatches. 
despatch-box  (des-paoh'boks),  n.    A  box  or 
case  in  which  official  despatches  are  carried  by 
a  special  messenger. 

despatcher,  dispatcher  (des-,  dis-pach'^r),  n. 
One  who  despatches :  as,  a  ixaim-despatoher ;  a 
ra&i\-despatcher. 

despatcmult,  dispatchfult  (des-,  dis-paeh'ful), 
a.    [<  despatch,  dispatch,  +  -ful,  1.]    Marked 
by  or  exercising  despatch ;  energetic ;  speedy. 
Fall  like  a  secret  and  despatcTiifid  plague 
On  your  secured  comforts. 

Middleton,  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  ii.  2. 
So  saying,  with  dispatchfvl  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  V.  331. 
Let  one  dispatchful  bid  some  swain  to  lead 
A  well-fed  bullock  from  the  grassy  mead.       Pops. 

despatch-tube  (des-pach'tiib),  n.  The  tube 
or  pipe  of  a  pneumatic  despatch  system.  See 
jmewmatic. 

despecificate  (de-spf-sif 'i-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  despedficated,  p'pr.  despedfieaHng.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  specificate.']  To  change  the  specific 
use  or  meaning  of ;  make  specifically  different ; 
differentiate.     [Rare.] 

Inaptitude  and  ineptitude  have  been  usefully  despecijt- 
cated;  and  only  the  latter  now  Imports  "folly." 

F.  HaU,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  305. 

despecification  (de-spes''i-fi-ka'shgn),  n.  [<  de- 
speeifieate :  see  -aUon.']  Change  ot  specific  use 
or  meaning;  differentiation.     [Eare.J 

It  is  their  despecification — not  the  words  themselves  — 
that  belongs  to  our  period. 

F.  Ball,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  306,  note. 

despect  (de-spekf),  n.  [<L.  despectus,  a  look- 
ing down  upon,  contempt,  <  despicere,  pp.  de- 
spectus, look  down  upon :  see  despise^  and  cf . 
despite,  a  doublet  of  despecJ.]  Despection;  con- 
tempt.   Coleridge.    [Rare.] 

despectailt(de-spek'tant),a.  [<L.(?esj)ecto»(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  despeciare,  loot  down  upon :  see  despite, 
«.]  In  her.,  looking  downward;  having  the 
head  bent  downward:  said  of  an  animal  used 
as  a  bearing.    Also  dejectant. 

despection  (de-spek'shon),  n.  [=  OP.  despec- 
tion, <  L.  despectio{n-),  <^  despicere,  pp.  despectus, 
look  down  upon,  despise :  see  despise."]  A  look- 
ing down  upon;  contempt;  disdain.     [Rare.] 

They  who  take  either  of  these  guides,  reason  or  grace, 
to  carry  them  up  to  this  cliff  of  meditation,  maycastdown 
their  thoughts  in  a  calm  despection  of  all  those  shining 
attractions  which  they  see  to  be  so  transitory. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xix.  §  6. 

despencet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dispense. 

despendt,  v.  t.    See  dispend, 

despenset,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dispense. 

desperado  (des-pe-ra'do),  n. ;  pi.  desperados  or 
-does  (-doz),  [<  CJfep.  desperado,  <  L.  desperatus, 
pp.,  desperate:  see  desperate.]  A  desperate  or 
reckless  man ;  one  urged  by  furious  passions ; 
one  habituated  to  lawless  deeds  either  for  him- 
self or  for  others. 

This  dismal  tragedy,  perpetrated  not  by  any  private 
desperadoes  ot  that  faction. 

The  Cloak  in  its  Colours,  p.  9  (1679). 

A  frowzy  desperado,  shaggy  as  a  bison,  in  a  red  shirt  and 
jack-boots,  hung  about  the  waist  with  an  assortment  of  six- 
shooters  and  bowie-knives.   T.  Winthrop,  Love  and  Skates. 

With  a  cool,  professionally  murderous  look,  like  that  of 
our  border  desperadoes.      Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  26. 

desperancet,  n.  [ME.,  also  desperaunce,  <  OP. 
desperance,  desparance  (also  desesperance,  P. 
d4sesp4ra7ice)  (=  It.  desperanza,  disperanza),  < 
desperer,  despair:  see  despair,  v.]  Despera- 
tion; despair. 

I  am  in  trlstesse  all  amidde 
And  fulfilled  of  desperaunce. 

Gower,  Coat.  Amant.,  II.  119. 

desperate  (des'pe-rat),  a.  [=  D.  desperaat  = 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  desper'at  =  OF.  despere  =  OSp. 
desperado  =  It.  disperato,  <  L.  desperatus,  pp. 
of  desperare,  be  without  hope,  despair:  see 
despair,  v.]  If.  Having  no  nope;  hopeless; 
despairing. 

I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her.   Shak. ,  T.  G.  of  V. ,  ui.  2. 

May  he  not  be  desperate  of  his  own  merit  to  think  himself 
the  only  exiled  abject,  banished  from  out  the  acceptance 
of  a  lady's  favour?      Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  Ist  ros. 
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2.  Without  care  for  safety;  extremely  rash; 
reckless  from  despair,  passion,  or  ferocity:  as, 
a  desperate  man. 

proceed  not  to  this  combat.    Be'st  thou  desperate 
Of  thine  own  life  7  yet,  dearest,  pity  mine  ! 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love's  Cure,  v.  3. 
Supposing  that  it  was  a  Malaya  Vessel,  he  ordered  the 
men  not  to  go  aboard,  for  they  are  accounted  desperate 
Fellows.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  401. 

And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave. 
And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid. 
Where  lives  the  desperate  foe  that  for  such  onset  staid  7 

Seott. 

3.  Done  or  resorted  to  without  regard  to  eon- 
sequences,  or  in  the  last  extremity;  showing 
despair  or  recklessness  j  extremely  hazardous : 
as,  a  desperate  undertakmg;  (desperate  remedies. 

Som  new  disguised  garment,  or  desperate  hat,  fond 
[foolish]  in  facion.         Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  64. 
Beware  of  desperate  steps.    The  darkest  day. 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 

Cowper,  Needless  Alarm. 

His  enthusiasm,  barred  from  the  career  which  it  would 

have  selected  for  Itself,  seems  to  have  found  a  vent  in 

desperate  levity.  Macaulay,  MachiaveUi. 

The  highest  results  are  often  accomplished  by  those  who 

work  with  desperate  energy,  quite  regardless  of  self. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  322. 

4.  Beyond  hope  of  recovery ;  irretrievable ;  ir- 
remediable; hopeless:  as,  desperate  fortunes; 
a  desperate  situation  or  condition. 

They  are  now 
But  desperate  debts  again,  I  ne'er  look  for  'em. 

Middleton  (ank  others).  The  Widow,  v.  1. 
For  e'en  the  perfect  angels  were  not  stable. 
But  had  a  fall  more  desperate  than  we. 

Sir  J.  Barnes,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  viii. 

They  were  fellows  of  desperate  fortunes,  forced  to  fly 

from  the  places  of  their  birth  on  account  of  their  poverty 

or  their  crimes.  Sviift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  4. 

5.  Such  as  to  be  despaired  of;  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  do,  manage,  cure,  or  reclaim. 

Your  bended  honesty  we  shall  set  right,  sir; 
We  surgeons  of  the  law  do  desperate  cures,  sir. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  1. 
Concluding  all  were  desp'rate  sots  and  fools, 
That  durst  depart  from  Aristotle's  rules. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  271. 
==Syil.  2  and  3.  Headlong,  violent,  mad,  wild,  furious, 
frantic. 
desperately  (des'pe-rat-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  des- 
perate manner ;  recklessly ;  without  fear  or  re- 
straint. 

The  French,  rather  than  to  endure  the  Arrows  of  the 
English,  or  be  taken,  desperately  leaped  into  the  Sea. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  119. 
Ye  all  want  money,  and  you  are  liberal  captains. 
And  in  this  want  will  talk  a  little  desperately. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  False  One,  iii.  2. 

S.  Excessively;  violently;  unrestrainedly. 

The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked.  Jer.  xvii.  9. 

She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  took  a  voyage 
into  Sicily  in  pursuit  of  hhn.  Addison. 

desperateness  (des'pe-rat-nes),  n.  _  Madness ; 
fury ;  rash  precipitance ;  violence. 
You  are  too  rash,  you  are  too  hot, 
Wild  desperateness  doth  valour  blot. 

Lust's  Dominion,  ii.  3. 

The  foiil  elephantine  leprosy,  alleviated  for  an  hour, 
reappears  in  new  force  and  desperateness  next  hour. 

Carlyle. 

desperation  (des-pe-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  des- 
peraeion,  <  OP.  desperadmi,  desperation  (cf.  de- 
sesperation  =  P.  d^sespSration)  =  OSp.  despera- 
cion  (Sp.  desesperaoion  =  Pg.  desesperacSo)  =  It. 
desperazione,  disperasione  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  despe- 
ration, <  L.  (iespej'atio(«-),  hopelessness,  despair, 
<  desperare,  despair :  see  desperate,  despair,  v.] 
If.  A  despairing ;  hopelessness ;  despair. 

This  desperation  of  success  chills  all  our  industry,  and 
we  sin  on  because  we  have  sinned.  Hammond. 

3.  A  desperate  state  of  mind,  either  active  or 
passive;  recklessness  arising  from  failure  or 
misfortune;  despairing  rashness  or  fury:  as, 
deeds  of  desperation. 

Drede  of  desperacion  dryueth  a-weye  thanne  grace. 
That  mercy  in  her  mynde  may  naust  thanne  falle : 
Good  hope,  that  helpe  shulde,  to  wanhope  [despair]  torn- 
etii.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  307. 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

The  Portuguese,  ever  mindful  of  Don  Christopher,  fought 
with  a  bravery  like  to  desperation. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  190. 

The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation.  What 
is  called  resignation  is  confirmed  desperation. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  10. 
=Syil.  2.  See  despair. 
despicability  (des^pi-ka-biri-ti),  n.     [<  despi- 
cable: s&e -hility.]    Despicableness;  oontempt- 
ibleness.     [Rare.] 


despiser 

Such  courage  we  indeed  esteem  an  exceeding  small 
matter,  capable  of  co-existing  with  a  life  full  of  falsehood, 
feebleness,  poltroonery,  and  despicability. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  III.  94. 

despicable  (des'pi-ka-bl),  a.  [=  It.  despicabile, 
<  LL.  despicabilis,  contemptible,  <  despicari, 
despise,  <  L.  despicere,  despise :  see  despise.  Cf. 
despisaile.]  That  may  be  or  deserves  to  be 
despised;  contemptible;  base;  vile;  worth- 
less :  applicable  equaUyto  persons  and  things: 
as,  a  despicable  man ;  a  despicable  gift. 

It  is  less  despicable  to  beg  a  supply  to  a  man's  hunger 
than  his  vanity.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  251. 

In  proportion  as  he  became  contemptible  to  others,  he 
became  despicable  to  himself.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

Such  a  disposition  to  fly  to  pieces  as  possessed  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks  would  divide  America  into  thousands  of 
petty,  despicable  states.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  509. 

=Syn.  Paltry,  Pitiful,  etc.    See  contemptible. 
despicableness  (des'pi-ka-bl-nes),  n.    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  despicable ;  vileness ; 
worthlessness. 

Even  in  the  vilest  [creatures],  the  maker's  art  shines 
through  the  despicableness  ot  the  matter. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  13. 

despicably  (des'pi-ka-bli),  adv.  Meanly ;  base- 
ly; contemptibly:  &s,  despicably  atingy. 

Here  wanton  Naples  crowns  the  happy  shore. 
Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  despicably  poor.  Addison. 

despiciencet,  despiciencyt  (de-spish'ens,  -en- 
si),  m.  [(.despicient:  see-ence,-enq/.]  A  look- 
ingdownupon;  adespising;  contempt.    [Rare.] 

It  is  very  probable,  that  to  shew  their  despiciency  of  the 
poore  Gentiles,  and  to  pride  themselves  on  their  preroga- 
tive and  discretion  from  them,  they  [the  Jews]  aif ected  to 
have  such  acts  there  done.         J.  Mede,  Diatribse,  p.  191. 

despicientf  (de-spish'ent),  a.  [<  L.  despici- 
en(t-)s,  ppr.  of  despicerej\ook.  down,  despise :  see 
despise.]    Looking  down  upon.    Bailey,  1731. 

despightt,  despightfult.  Palse  spellings  of 
despite,  despiteful. 

despiritualization  (de-spir''''i-tu-al-i-za'shon), 
n,  [<  *despiritualize  (<  de-  priv.  4-  spiritualize) 
+  -ation.]  The  act  of  lessening  the  force,  or 
impeding  and  removing  the  influences,  of  the 
nobler  or  spiritual  nature  and  relations  of  men ; 
the  state  of  being  so  affected. 

Worldliness  includes  the  materialism  of  sin,  the  despiri. 
tualization  of  man.     The  Congregationalist,  Feb.  19, 1885. 

despisable  (des-pi'za-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  despisable, 
despicable,  <  despiser,  despise :  see  despise  and 
-able.]  Deserving  to  be  despised;  despicable ; 
contemptible.     [CoUoq.] 

despisalf  (des-pi'zal),  n.  [<  despise  -t-  -al.] 
Contempt. 

No  man  is  so  mean  but  he  is  sensible  of  despisal,  and 
may  find  means  to  shew  his  resentment. 
,  Bp.  Patrick,  On  Prov.  xi.  12, 

despise  (des-piz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  despised, 
ppr.  despising.  [<!  ME.  despisen,  dispisen,  <  OP. 
despiser,  despicer,  despise,  <  despis,  despiz,  pp. 
of  despire,  despier,  dispire,  despise,  <  L.  despi- 
cere, look  down  upon,  despise,  scorn,  <  de, 
down,  +  specere,  look  at,  behold :  see  spedes, 
spectacle,  spy.  Cf.  despicient,  despect,  despite.] 
1.  To  look  down  upon ;  contemn ;  scorn ;  dis- 
dain. 

Yf  any  Brother  of  the  ftorsayd  ffraternyte  and  craf  te 
dysspysse  anoder,  callenge  hym  knaff e,  or  horson,  or  deffe, 
or  any  yoder  myaname,!he  schall  pay,  at  the  ffyrst  def- 
faute,  xij.  d.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  315. 

Fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction.  Prov.  i.  7. 

Men  have  despised  to  be  conversant  in  ordinary  and  com- 
mon matters.     Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  261. 

TiU  it  [the  fire]  had  gained  so  considerable  a  force  that 
it  despised  all  the  resistance  [which]  could  be  made  by  the 
strength  ot  the  buildings  which  stood  in  its  way. 

Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

The  Oriental  Christians,  who  have  been  despised  for  cen- 
turies, are,  with  some  tew  exceptions,  despicable  enough. 
B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  104. 

Hence  —  2f ,  To  reject ;  throw  away. 

In  bareine  lande  to  sette  or  foster  vynes 
Dispiseth  alle  the  labour  and  expence. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  7. 

3t.  To  look  upon;   contemplate.     [A  forced 
and  doubtful  use.] 

Thy  God  requireth  thee  here  the  fulfilling  of  all  his  pre- 
cepts, if  thou  despisest  to  live  with  him  for  ever.  BacoTh. 
=Syil.  1.  Contemn,  Disdain,  etc.    See  scorn. 

despisedness  (des-pi'zed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  despised. 

He  sent  foolishness  to  confute  wisdom,  weakness  to 
blind  strength,  despisedness  to  vanquish  pride. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  1. 

despiser  (des-pi'z6r),  n.     [<  ME.  *despisere,  de- 
speysere;  <  despise  +  -eri.]    One  who  despises; 
a  scorner. 
Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish. 

Acts  xiiL  41. 


despisingly 

despisingly  (des-pi'zing-li),  adv.  With  con- 
tempt. 

despite  (des-pif),  H.  [Formerly  often  spelled, 
erroneously,  despight;  <  ME.  despite,  despit, 
decpyte,  dispite,  dispH,  <  OF.  despit,  despeit,  F. 
depit  =  Pr.  despicijt,  despieg  =  Sp.  despecho  = 
Pg.  despeito  =  It.  dispetto,  <  L.  despectus,  a  look- 
ing down  upon,  contempt,  <  despicm-e,  pp.  de- 
spectus, look  down  upon,  despise:  see  despise. 
Henee  by  apheresis  spite,  q.  v.]  1.  Scorn; 
contempt;  extreme  malice;  malignity;  con- 
temptuous aversion ;  spite. 

Ga Weill  vndirstode  her  nianaces,  and  hir  pride,  and  lie 
hadde  tlier-of  grete  diepite.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  462. 

Wherin,  as  it  is  sayde,  Absolon  is  buryed,  and  wlian  so 
ener  any  Sarrasyn  cometli  by  yt  sepulcre  he  casteth  a 
stone  thereat  with  grete  violence  and  despyte,  bycause  yt 
the  sayd  Absolon  pursued  his  lather  kyng  Dauid  and 
caused  hyra  to  fle.     Sir  R.  Chiylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  34. 

Thou  hast  .  .  .  rejoiced  in  heart  with  all  thy  despite 
against  the  land  of  Israel.  Ezek.  xxv.  6. 

2.  Defiance  with  contempt  of  opposition ;  con- 
temptuous challenge. 

Receive  thy  friend,  who,  scorning  ilight, 
Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despite, 
Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest's  might, 
Dark-rolling  wave ! 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Evald's  King  Christian. 

3.  An  act  of  malice  or  injury.    [Poetic] 

Do  not  presume,  because  you  see  me  young ; 
Or  caste  despites  on  my  profession. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  ii.  3. 
Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge. 
As  a  despite  done  against  the  Most  High. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  906. 

But,  as  I  said  to  him,  his  own  despites 
Are  for  his  breast  the  fittest  ornaments. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  xiv.  71. 
In  despite  of,  in  defiance  or  contempt  of ;  in  defiant  op- 
position to ;  notwithstanding :  later  abbreviated  to  in  spite 
(if,  or  simply  despite  as  a  preposition. 

■Why  doo  I  longer  live  in  lifes  despight. 
And  doo  not  dye  then  in  despight  o/ death? 

Spenser,  Daphna'ida,  vi. 
Seized  my  hand  in  despite  of  my  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

Irving, 

despite  (des-pif),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  despited, 
ppr.  despiting.  [<  OF.  oespifer  (>  ML.  despitare), 
F.  d^piter  =  Pr.  despechar,  despeytar  =  Sp.  de- 
spechar  =  Pg.  despeitar  =  It.  disfettare,  <  L.  de- 
spectare,  look  down  upon,  despise,  freq.  of  de- 
spicere,  pp.  despeotics,  look  down  upon,  despise : 
see  despise.  Hence  'by  apheresis  spite,  v.  <.]  1. 
To  treat  with  contempt;  set  at  naught;  despise. 
[Bare.] 

Hee  chuseth  him  as  the  fittest  subiect  in  whose  ruine 
to  despite  his  Maker.  Furchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  25. 

The  great  founder  of  Home,  I  heard  in  Holland,  slew 
his  brother  for  despiting  the  weakness  of  his  walls. 

Landor,  Peter  the  Great  and  Alexis. 

2.  To  vex;  offend;  spite.     [Rare.] 

Saturn,  with  his  wife  Rhea,  fled  by  night,  setting  the 
town  on  ilre,  to  despite  Bacchus.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

despite  (des-pif),  ^rep.     \Qhori,  tor  in  despite 
of:  see  despite, ».]  In  despite  of;  notwithstand- 
ing.   See  in  despite  of,  under  despite,  n. 
But  archwyfes,  eger  in  their  violence, 
Ferse  as  a  tigre  for  to  make  affray, 
They  liaf,  despite  and  agayue  conscience, 
list  not  of  pride  tlieyre  hornys  cast  away. 

Folitical  Foems,  etc.  (ed.  ITurnivall),  p.  46. 
Plants  of  great  vigor  will  almost  always  struggle  into 
blossom,  despite  impediments. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  49. 
Faith  held  fast,  despite  the  plucking  fiend. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  199. 
The  moon  will  draw  the  sea,  despite  the  storms  and 
darkness  that  brood  between. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  123. 
=Syn.  Notwithstanding,  In  spite  of,  Despite.  See  Twt- 
withstanding. 

despiteful  (des-pit'ful),  a.  [Formerly  often 
spelled,  erroneously,  despightful;  <  despite  + 
-ful,  1.  Henee  by  apheresis  spiteful.']  Full  of 
despite  or  spite ;  malicious;  spiteful:  a,s,  a,  de- 
spiteful enemy.     [Rare.] 

Backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud  boasters. 

Rom.  i.  30. 
Wrinkled  face  for  looks  delightful. 
Shall  acquaint  the  Dame  despiteful. 

Lodge  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  15). 

despitefuUy  (des-pit'ful-i),  adv.  With  despite; 
maliciously;  viciously. 

Pray  for  them  which  despitefvXly  use  you  and  persecute 
you.  Mat.  V.  44. 

despitefulness  (des-pit'ful-nes),  n.  Malice; 
ill  ynH ;  malignity. 

Let  us  examine  him  with  despitefulness  and  torture, 
that  we  know  his  meekness,  and  prove  his  patience. 

Wisdom,  ii.  19. 

despiteous,  dispiteous  (des-,  dis-pit'e-us),  a. 
[Extended  from  earlier  despitovs,  disp'itous  (as 
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piteous  from  earlier  pitous),  <  ME.  despitous: 
see  despitous.  In  mod.  poet,  use  appar.  re- 
garded as  <  dis-  priv.  +  piteous.]  Despiteful ; 
malicious;  furious.     [Axehaic] 

I  Pilate  am, .  .  that  by  unrighteous 
And  wicked  doome,  to  Jewes  despiteous 
Delivered  up  the  Lord  of  life  to  dye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  62. 
The  most  dispiteous  out  of  all  the  gods. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  Phaedra. 

despiteouslyt  (des-pit'f-us-li),  adv.  [Extended 
from  earlier  despitously',  q.  v.,  as  despiteous  from 
despitous.]    Despitef ully ;  cruelly.    Spenser. 

despitoust,  dispitousf,  a.  [ME.  despitous,  dis- 
pitous,  <  OP.  despitoiis,  despeitos,  despiteus,  later 

'  despiteux,  F.  d^iteux  (=  Sp.  despechoso  =  Pg. 
despeitoso  =  It.  dispettoso),  <  despit:  see  despite, 
n.  Cf .  despiteous,  the  later  form  of  despitous.] 
Same  as  despiteous. 

And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous. 
He  was  to  sinful  man  nought  despitous. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  I.  516. 
The!  ben  .  .  .  more  dispytous  than  in  ony  other  place, 
and  ban  destroyed  alle  the  Chirches. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  112. 

despitouslyt,  dispitouslyt,  adv.    [ME.  despi- 
tously, despitusly,  dispitously ;  <  despitous  +  -ly^.] 
Despiteously;  maliciously;  angrily;  cruelly. 
Out  the  child  he  hente 
Despitously.         Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  478. 

despoil  (des-poir),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  despoilen,  de- 
spuilen,  <  OF.  despoiller,  despuiller  (F.  depouiller 
=  Pr.  despuelhar,  despolhar  =  Sp.  despojar  = 
Pg.  despojar  =  It.  despogliare,  dispogliare,  spo- 
gliare,  despoil,  <  L.  despoUare,  plunder,  <  de-  in- 
tensive -I-  spoliare,  plunder,  strip,  rob,  <  spoU- 
um,  spoil:  see  spoU.  Cf.  depopulate.]  1.  To 
spoliate ;  take  spoil  from ;  strip  of  possessions ; 
pillage:  as,  the  army  despoiled  the  enemy's 
country. 

The  Dom  schalle  begynne,  suche  houre  as  oure  Lord  de- 
scended to  Helle  and  dispoyled  it. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  114. 

2.  To  deprive  by  spoliation;  strip  by  force; 
plunder;  bereave:  with  of:  as,  to  despoil  one 
of  his  goods  or  o/ honors. 

The  earl  of  March,  following  the  plain  path  which  his 
father  had  trodden  out,  despoiled  Henry  the  father  and 
Edward  the  son  both  of  their  lives  and  their  kingdoms. 
Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  Pret,  p.  12. 
Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent 
To  intercept  thy  way,  or  send  thee  back 
DespoU'd  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  bliss  I 

Milton,  P.  L.,ix.  411. 

3.  To  strip;  divest;  undress:  used  absolutely 
or  vfith  of.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

He  bad 
That  wommen  sholde  dispoilen  hir  ryght  there. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  318. 
And  despoylled  hym  of  alle  hys  clothes  in  to  his  sherte. 
Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  164. 
And  thel  made  deapoile  the  qnene  to  go  to  hir  bedde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  463. 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were  slain, 
The  surgeons  soon  despoiVd  them  of  their  arms. 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure,  and  some  with  charms. 
Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc. 

despoilt  (des-poil'),  ».  [<  despoil,  v.]  Spoil; 
plunder;  spoliation. 

My  houses  be,  by  the  oversight,  despoil,  and  evil  behav- 
iour of  such  as  I  did  trust,  in  ruin  and  decay.         Wolsey. 

despoiler  (des-poi'lfer),  n.  One  who  despoils  or 
strips  by  force ;  a  plunderer. 

Henry  VIII.,  the  founder  of  the  reformation  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  despoiler  of  the  clergy. 

Fetre,  Reflections,  p.  29. 

despoilment  (des-poil'ment),  «..-  [<  OF.  de- 
spoillement,  depoillement,  P.  dipouillement  =  Pr. 
despoillament,  despulUament;  as  despoil  +  -ment.] 
The  act  of  despoiling;  a  plundering.  Soh- 
Jiouse. 

despoliation  (des-p6-li-a'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  de- 
spoliation, <  LL.  despoliatio(n-),  <  L.  despoliare, 
pp.  despoliatus,  despoil:  see  despoil,  v.]  The 
act  of  despoiling,  stripping,  or  plundering. 
despond  (des-pond'),  V.  i.  [<  L.  despondere,  give 
up,  yield  (with  or  without  animum,  courage), 
lose  courage,  despair,  despond;  also  (with  de- 
intensive)  promise,  pledge ;  <  de,  away,  +  spon- 
dere,  promise :  see  sponsor,  spouse.  Cf .  respond.] 
To  lose  heart,  resolution,  or  hope;  be  east 
down;  be  depressed  or  dejected  in  mind. 

The  Pilgrims  then,  especially  Christian,  began  to  de- 
spond, and  looked  this  way  and  that,  but  could  find  no 
way  by  which  to  escape  the  River. 

Bunya/n,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  210, 
Others  depress  their  own  minds  [and]  despond  at  the 
first  difficulty.  Locke. 

The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast. 

Roscommon^  On  Translated  "Verse,  1. 162. 
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I  should  despair,  or  at  least  despond.  Scott,  Letters 
=  Sjm.  Despair,  Despond.  Despair  implies  a  total  loss  nf 
hope  ;  despond  does  not.  Despondency  produces  a  dilnn 
si  tion  to  relax  or  relinquish  effort ;  despair  generaUy  stem 
all  effort.    See  despair,  n.  '      •" 

I  shall  despair.—  There  is  no  creature  loves  me 

Shale,  Rich.  Ili.|  y.  3. 

I  have  seen. -without  despojMitnff  even  for  a  moment  the 
hours  which  America  has  styled  her  gloomy  ones       ' 

Washington,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const,  I.  281. 
despond  (des-pond'),  n.    [<  despond,  v.]    Del 
spondency.    [Archaic] 

This  miry  slough  is  the  descent  whither  the  scum  and 
filth  that  attends  conviction  for  sin  doth  continually  run  • 
and  therefore  it  is  called  the  Slough  of  Despond.  ' 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
despondence  (des-pon'densj,  n.  [<  despondenU) 
+  -ee.]  A  despondent  condition;  despondenov 
[Rare.] 

The  people,  when  once  infected,  lose  their  relish  for  lian. 
piness,  saunter  about  with  looks  of  despondence. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ixviii. 

despondency  (des-pon  'den-si),  n.    [<  despon- 

den{f)  +  -cy.]    A  sinking  or  dejection  of  spirits 

from  loss  of  hope  or  courage  in  afBiction  or  diffi- 

culty;  deep  depression  of  spirit. 

Let  not  disappointment  cause  despomlency,  nor  difficulty 

despair.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  I. 

We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness : 

But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness. 

Wordsworth,  Resolution  aud  Independence,  st.  7.' 

=Syil.  Desperation,  etc.  (see  despair),  discouragement, 

melancholy,  gloom. 

despondent'  (des-pon'dent),  a.  [<  L.  despon- 
den{t-)s,  ppr.  of  despondere,  despond:  see  de- 
spond, v.]  Losing  courage ;  falling  into  dejec- 
tion; depressed;  spiritless. 

A  man  might  be  despondent  had  he  spent  a  lifetime  on 
a  difficult  task  without  a  gleam  of  encouragement. 

JevoVjS,  Pol.  Ecoii.,  II.  8. 

despondently  (des-pon'dent-li),  adv.    In  a  de- 
spondent manner. 
He  thus  despondently  concludes. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  p.  319. 

desponder (des-pon'd6r),  n.   Onewhodesponds. 
I  am  no  desponder  in  my  nature.  Swift. 

desponding  (des-pon'ding),  p.  a.  Given  to  or 
caused  by  despondency;  despondent. 

There  is  no  surer  remedy  for  superstitious  and  despotid- 
ing  weakness  than, . .  .  when  we  have  done  our  own  parts, 
to  commit  all  chearf  ully,  for  the  rest,  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  Heaven.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

despondingly  (des-pon'ding-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
sponding manner ;  with  dejection  of  spirits. 

Swift,  without  a  penny  in  his  purse,  was  despondingly 
looking  out  of  his  window  to  gape  away  the  time. 

Sheridan,  Swift. 

desponsaget  (des-pon'saj),  n.  [As  desponsate  + 
-age.]    Betrothal. 

Ethelbert  .  .  .  went  peaceablie  to  King  Offa  for  despon- 
sage  of  Athilrid,  his  daughter.         Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  103. 

desponsatet  (des-pon'sat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  despon- 
satus,  pp.  of  desponsare  (>  It.  disposare  =  Sp.  Pg. 
desposar),  betroth,  intensive  of  despondere,  pp. 
desponsus,  promise  to  give :  see  spouse  and  de- 
spond, v.]    To  betroth.     Cockeram. 

desponsationt  (des-pon-sa'shon),  n.  [<  LL. 
desponsatio{n-),  <  L.  desponsare,  betroth:  see 
desponsate.]    A  betrothing. 

For  all  this  despon^ation  of  her  [Mary],  according  to  the 
desire  of  her  parents,  and  the  custom  of  the  nation,  she 
had  not  set  one  step  toward  the  consummation  of  her  mar- 
riage. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  L  28. 

desponsoryt  (des-pon'so-ri),  n.  [<  LL.  ifespon- 
sor,  one  who  betroths,  <;  L.  despondere,  pp.  de- 
sponsus, betroth.  See  desponsate.]  A  written 
betrothal.    Worcester. 

despot  (des'pot),  n.  [Formerly  also  despote;  = 
D.  despoot  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  despot,  <  OF.  despot, 
despost,  P.  despote  =  Sp.  despota  =  Pg.  despota, 
=  It.  despota,  despoto,  <  ML.  despota,  despotua, 
<  Gr.  demrdTTjg,  a  master,  lord,  ruler,  appar.  orig. 
comp.,  <  dee-,  origin  unknown,  +  *ir<inc,  later 
■Kdatg,  husband,  orig.  master,  =  Skt.  pati,  iova, 
=  Lith.  patis,  lord,  =  1j.  potis,  able,  cf.  h.po- 
ten{t-)s,  strong,  potent:  see  jjotent, posse.]  1. 
An  absolute  ruler;  one  who  governs  aooording 
to  his  own  will,  under  a  recognized  right  or  cus- 
tom, but  uncontrolled  by  constitutional  restric- 
tions or  the  wishes  of  his  subjects ;  a  sovereign 
who  is  himself  theoretically  the  source  ot  all 
law. 

The  case  of  Pausanias  and  other  such  cases  were  re- 
garded by  the  Spartans  themselves  as  showing  tne  reu- 
dency  of  generals  to  become  despots.  .  „y, 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Soclol,  9  ■»"• 
The  nation  knew  that  the  king  was  not  an  arbitrary  to- 
pot,  but  a  sovereign  bound  by  oaths,  laws,  policies,  mit 
necessitieB,  over  which  they  had  some  control. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  sm. 
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Henee — S.  A  tyrant;  an  oppressor;  one  who 
or  a  body  which  exercises  lawful  power  tyran- 
nically or  oppressively,  as  either  sovereign  or 
master. 

A  despot  is  the  individual  or  class  in  whose  favour  and 
lor  whose  benefit  s".ch  a  government  Is  carried  on.  A  des- 
pot may  thus  include  any  number  of  persons  from  unity 
upward  —  from  a  monarch  to  a  mob.      Chambers's  Encyc. 

3.  An  honorary  title  o£  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
afterward  of  members  of  theirf  amilies,  and  then 
conferred  as  a  title  of  office  on  vassal  rulers  and 
governors :  as,  the  despots  of  Epirus. 

Paleologus  was  both  by  the  patriarlte  and  the  young  em- 
peror honored  with  the  title  of  the  despot^  another  step 
into  the  empire.  KnoUes,  Hist.  Turks,  p.  112  (Ord  MS.). 
=Syn.  Autocrat,  dictator. 

despotat  (des'pot-at),  n.  [<  F.  despotat;  <  des- 
pot +  -afeS.]  Government  by  a  despot;  the 
territory  governed  by  a  despot.  See  despot,  3. 
[Bare.] 

The  absence  of  all  feudal  organization  .  . .  gave  the  des- 
potat of  Epirus  a  Byzantine  type. 

Finlay,  Medieval  Greece  and  Trebizond,  vi.  §  1. 

despotet,  »•    -An  obsolete  form  of  despot. 

despotic,  despotical  Cdes-pot'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [= 
OF.  and  F.  despoUque  =  Sp.  despdtico  =  Pg.  It. 
despotico  (of.  D.  G-.  despotisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  despo- 
tislc),  <  6r.  deairomKdQ,  of  a  lord  or  despot,  <  6e- 
ffffdr^f,  a  lord,  despot:  see  despoi.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  despot  or  despotism ; 
unlimited;  arbitrary;  tyrannical:  &s,& despotic 
ruler;  despotic  government  or  power;  a  despotic 
will. 

We  may  see  in  a  neighbouring  government  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  having  a  despotick  prince.  Addison. 
In  a  barbarous  age  the  imagination  exercises  a  despotic 
power.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 
Despotic  monarchy.  See  monarchy,  =  Syn.  Autocratic, 
imperious,  dictatorial. 

despotically  (des-pot'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  despot- 
ic manner;  with  unlimited  power;  arbitrarily. 
Alilce  in  Hindu  and  in  Russian  village-communities  we 
find  the  group  of  habitations,  each  despotically  ruled  by  a 
pater-familias.  J.  Fislce,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  41. 

despoticalness  (des-pot'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  despotic ;  absolute  or  arbitrary 
authority. 

despoticon  (des-pot'i-l?on),  n.  [<  Gr.  SecKoriKdv 
(sc.  cajia,  body),  the  Lord's  body  (the  name  be- 
ing given  by  specialization  to  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  host),  neut.  of  deaKonicdg,  of  the  Lord, 
of  a  lord  or  despot :  see  despotic.^  In  the  Coptic 
Ch.,  the  central  part  of  the  corban  or  oblate, 
occupying  the  intersection  of  the  upright  and 
transverse  pieces  of  the  cross  marked  upon  it. 
The  despoticon  Itself  is  divided  by  a  cross  into  tour  divi- 
sions, the  whole  oblate  containing  sixteen.  Also  isbodicon 
and  spoudicon. 
The  Priest  .  .  .  dips  the  despoticon  in  the  chalice. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  521. 

despotism  (des'pot-izm),  n.  [=  F.  despotisme 
=  Sp.  Pg.  despotismo  =  It.  despotismo  =  D.  des- 
potie,  despotismus  =  G.  despotismus  =  Dan.  des- 
potisme =  Sw.  despotism  ;  as  despot  +  -ism.l  1. 
Absolute  power ;  authority  unlimited  and  un- 
controlled by  constitutional  restrictions,  and 
depending  only  on  the  will  of  the  prince :  as, 
the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV. 

We  are  ready  to  wonder  that  the  best  gifts  are  the  most 
sparingly  bestowed,  and  rashly  to  conclude  that  despotism 
is  the  decree  of  heaven,  because  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  world  lies  bound  in  its  fetters.  Ames,  Worlis,  II.  268. 
[Csesar  Borgia]  tolerated  within  the  sphere  of  his  iron 
despotism  no  plunderer  or  oppressor  but  himself. 

Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

2.  An  arbitrary  government ;  the  rule  of  a  des- 
pot; absolutism;  autocracy. 

Even  the  mighty  Konian  Eepublic,  .  .  .  after  attaining 

the  highest  point  of  power,  passed,  seemingly  under  the 

operation  of  irresistible  causes,  into  a  military  despotism. 

Calhoun,  Works,  I.  85. 

The  Eoman  government,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Constantine,  was  a  pure  and  absolute  despot- 
ism.  Stills,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  33. 

3.  Figuratively,  absolute  power  or  controlling 
iniluence. 

Such  is  the  despotism  of  the  imagination  over  unculti- 
vated minds.  Macaulay. 
=Syn.  1.  Despotism,  Tyranny,  Autocracy,  Absolutism. 
All  these  words  imply  absolute  power.  Tyranny  is  the 
abuse  of  absolute  power,  legal  or  usurped,  and  implies 
oppression.  Despotism,  in  its  eai'lier  and  still  frequent 
meaning,  does  not  necessarily  imply  either  regard  or  disre- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  subject ;  but  there  is  also  a  ten- 
dency to  give  it  essentially  the  same  meaning  as  tyranny, 
using  absolutism  or  autocracy  wbere  an  unfavorable  mean- 
ing is  not  intended.    See  oppression. 

The  cruelty  and  inhumanity  which  flourished  in  the 

[Eoman]  republic,  professing  freedom,  found  a  natural 

home  under  the  emperors — the  high-priests  of  despotism. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  216. 

Is  there  any  tyranny  anywhere  equal  to  that  which  a 
savage  ruler  exercises  upon  his  subjects,  with  abject  sub- 
mission on  their  part,  in  enforcing  the  sacred  "customs 
of  the  tribe?  JlfauMej/,  Bodyand  Will.p.  376. 
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Tr,.nl^^?=T^'™  S'  ^Jf »'««»«».  and  of  the  Church,  Charles 
Felix  was  naturally  attracted  towards  Austria. 

K  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  v. 

despotist  (des'pot-ist),  n.  [<  despot  +  -ist.'] 
Une  who  supports  or  who  is  in  favor  of  despot- 
ism.   [Eare.] 

o  As*  ^^S.*?""^  ff  tlioroush  a  despotist  and  imperialist 
as  Strafford  himseU.  Kingsley,  Life,  II.  06. 

despotize  (des'pot-iz),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  des- 
potized,  ppr.  despotizing.  [=  F.  desjioUser ;  as 
despot  +  -ize.']  To  be  a  despot ;  act  the  part 
o±  a  despot ;  be  despotic. 

despotocracy  (des-po-tok'ra-sl),  n.  [<  Gr. 
deuTrdTTC,  despot,  +  -Kparia,  <'  Kparelv,  govern: 
see-crac!/.]  Government  by  a  despot;  des- 
potism as  a  principle  of  government.  [Rare.] 
Despotocracy,  the  worst  institution  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  leprosy  of  society,  came  over  the  water;  the  slave 
survived  the  priest,  the  noble  the  king. 

Tlieodore  Parker,  Works,  V.  262. 

despumate  (df-spu'mat  or  des'pii-mat),  v.; 
pret.  and  pp.  despumated,  ppr.  despumating. 
[<  L.  despumatus,  pp.  of  despumare  (>  F.  de- 
spumer  =  Sp.  despumar  =  It.  dispumare),  skim 
off,  deposit  a  frothy  matter,  <  de,  off,  +  spii- 
mare,  foam,  <  spuma,  foam:  see  spume.']  I, 
intrans.  To  throw  ofe  impurities;  froth;  form 
froth  or  scum ;  clarify.     [Rare.] 

That  discharge  is  a  benefit  to  the  constitution,  and  will 
help  it  the  sooner  and  faster  to  despumate  and  purify,  and 
so  to  get  into  perfect  good  health. 

O.  Cheyne,  English  Malady,  p.  304. 
II.  trans.  To  throw  off  in  froth.     [Rare.] 

They  were  thrown  off  and  despumated  upon  the  larger 
emunctory  and  open  glands. 

O.  Cheyne,  English  Malady,  p.  360. 

despumation  (des-pu-ma'shon),  «.  [=  F.  des- 
pumation  =  Sp.  despumacion,  <  LL.  despuma- 
tioin-),  <  L.  despumare,  skim  off:  see  despumate.'] 
The  rising  of  exijrementitious  matter  to  the 
surface  of  a  liquor  in  the  form  of  froth  or  scum ; 
a  scumming. 

desquamate  (des-kwa'mat),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
desquamated,  ppr.  desquamating.  [<  L.  desqua- 
matus,  pp.  of  desquamAre  (> F.  desquamer),  scale 
off,  <  de,  off,  +  squama,  scale.]  To  scale  off; 
peel  off;  exfoliate;  be  shed,  cast,  or  molted 
in  the  form  of  scales  or  flakes. 

The  cuticle  now  begins  to  desquamate. 

S.  Plwmbe,  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

desquamation  (des-kwa-ma'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
desquamation;  &&  desquamate  + '-ion.]  The  pro- 
cess of  desquamating;  a  sealing  or  exfoliation, 
as  of  skin  or  bone ;  especially,  separation  of 
the  epidermis  in  scales  or  patches :  a  common 
result  of  certain  diseases,  as  scarlatina. 

The  separation  of  the  cuticle  in  small  branny  fragments 
—  in  one  word,  desquamntion. 

Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  Physic,  xi. 

desquamative  (des-kwam'a-tiv),  a.  [<  desqua- 
mate +  -ive.]  Relating  to,  consisting  in,  or  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  desquamation De- 

squamative  nephritis,  a  nephritis  in  which  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  urinary  tubules  and  Malpighian  bodies  is  shed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

desquamatory  (des-kwam'a-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [< 
desquamate  +  -ory.]  I.  a.  Relating  to  desqua- 
mation; desquamative. 

II,  n.  PI.  desquamatories  (-riz).  In  surg.,  a 
kind  of  trepan  formerly  used  for  removing  the 
laminsB  of  exfoliated  bones. 

dess  (des),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc,  also  dass;  < 
loel.  des,  a  heap,  mound  (in  eomp.  hey-des,  a 
hay-stack).]  1.  A  portion  cut  from  a  hay- 
stack with  a  hay-knife  for  immediate  use. — 3. 
The  portion  of  a  sheaf  or  lot  of  grain  or  of  a 
stack  of  hay  which  is  left  when  a  part  is  re- 
moved for  use.. 

dess  (des),  V.  t.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc,  <  dess,  n.]  1. 
To  lay  close  together;  pile  in  order.— 2.  To  cut 
(a  section  of  hay)  from  a  stack.    ECalUwell. 

desset,  »•  [ME.  des,  dese,  deis,  a  dais :  see  dais.] 
Tbi  obsolete  form  of  dais. 

And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shamefastnesse, 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  upreare, 
Ne  ever  once  did  looke  up  from  her  desse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  50. 

dessert  (de-zerf  or  -serf),  »•  [Sometimes  spell- 
ed desert;  <  OF.  dessert,  P.  dessert,  dessert,  < 
desservir,  clear  the  table,  <  des-,  de-,  away,  + 
servir,  serve:  see  serve.]  A  service  of  fruits 
and  sweetmeats  at  the  close  of  a  repast;  the 
last  course  at  table :  in  the  United  States  often 
used  to  include  pies,  puddings,  and  other  sweet 
dishes. 

At  your  dessert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late. 
When  your  first  course  was  well  serv'd  up  in  plate. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery. ' 
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The  supper,  with  a  handsome  dessert,  would  do  honour 
to  the  GuildhaU. 

Quoted  in  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  109. 

Dessert-service,  the  dishes,  plates,  etc.,  used  in  serving 
dessert. 

dessert-spoon  (de-z^rt'spon),  n.  A  spoon  inter- 
mediate in  size  between  a  table-spoon  and  a 
tea-spoon,  used  for  eating  dessert. 

dessiatine,  dessyatine  (des'ya-tin),  n.  [<  Euss. 
desyatina,  a  measm-e  of  land  (see  def.),  lit.  a 
tenth,  <  desyati  =  E.  ten,  q.  v.]  A  Russian  land 
measure  equal  to  2.702  English  acres.  Also 
written  desiatine,  dessatine,  and  (Latinized) 
dessaUna,  and,  improperly,  deciatine. 

The  right  of  personal  vote  belongs  to  those  who  possess 
100  male  serfs,  or  300  dessiatines  of  ground.      Brougham. 

The  calculation  is  made  per  dessyatine,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  per  acre.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  518. 

It  is  singular,  however,  that  where  the  extent  of  pro- 
ductive forest  in  Bussia  is  smaller,  the  yield  per  dessiatine 
is  greater.  Nature,  XXX.  398. 

dessus  (de-sli'),  n.  [F.  dessus,  soprano,  lit.  up- 
per part,  noun  use  of  dessus,  over,  upon,  <  de, 
from,  -I-  su^,  over,  upon,  <  L.  susum,  occasional 
eontr.  of  sursum,  above,  up,  upward,  contr.  of 
*siibvorsum,  <  sua,  below,  +  vorsum,  orig.  neut. 
pp.  of  4)ertere,  turn ;  ct.  sub^er-t.]  The  French 
name  for  soprano,  formerly  used  also  by  Eng- 
lish musicians. 

destancet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  distance. 

destemper  (des-tem'pfer),  v.  and  n.  See  distem- 
per^. 

destint,  «.  [<  OF.  destine,  f.,  destiny,  end, 
destin,  m.,  F.  destin  (=  Pr.  desti  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
destino),  destination,  intention,  <  destiner,  des- 
tine: see  destine.  Cf.  destiny.]  Destiny:  as, 
"the  destin's  adamantine  band,"  Marston. 

destinablef  (des'ti-na-bl),  a.   [ME.,  <  OP.  desti- 
nable,  <  destiner,  destine:  see  destine  and  -able.] 
Determinable  by  fate  or  destiny ;  fated. 
By  the  order  of  necessite  destynable. 

Chaucer,  Boetbius,  iv.  prose  6. 

destinablyt  (des'ti-na-bli),  adv.  In  a  destinable 
manner.     Chaucer. 

destinalf  (des'ti-nal),  a.  [ME.,  <  destine  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  destiny;  determined  by  destiny; 
fated. 

But  I  axe  yif  ther  be  any  liberte  of  fre  wil,  in  this  ordre 
of  causes,  that  clyven  thus  togidere  in  hymself,  or  elles 
I  wolde  if  that  the  destynal  cheyne  constreynitb  the  mov- 
ynges  of  the  corages  of  men.  Chaucer,  Boetliius,  v.  prose  2. 

destinatet  (des'ti-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  destinatus,  pp. 
of  destinare,  destine:  see  destine.]  To  design 
or  appoint;  destine. 

A  destructive  God,  to  create  our  souls,  and  destinate 
them  to  eternal  damnation. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  652, 

Decking  their  houses  with  branches  of  cypresse ;  a  tree 
destinated  to  the  dead.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  65. 

Birds  are  destinated  to  fly  among  the  branches  of  trees 
and  bushes.  May,  Works  of  Creation. 

destinatet  (des'ti-nat),  a.  [<  L.  destinatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Appointed;  destined;  deter- 
mined. 

Ye  are  destinate  to  another  dwelling  than  here  on  earth. 
J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  223. 

destination  (des-ti-na'shon),  n.  [<  OP.  desti- 
nation, desUnadon,  P.  destination  =  Pr.  desti- 
naoio  =  Sp.  destinacion  =  Pg.  destinagao  =  It. 
destinazione,  <  L.  destinatio(n-),  <  destinare,  pp. 
destinatus,  destine :  see  destine.]  1 .  The  act  of 
destining  or  appointing;  appointment;  desig- 
nation. 

Designed  by  nature  ...  for  the  propagation  of  the  spe- 
cies :  which  destination  .  .  .  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
ordained by  the  author,  of  mankind  for  the  continuation 
of  it.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  428. 

2.  The  purpose  for  which  anything  is  intended 
or  appointed ;  end  or  ultimate  design ;  prede- 
termined object  or  use:  as,  every  animal  is 
fitted  for  its  destination. 

The  passages  through  which  spirits  are  conveyed  to  the 
members,  being  almost  infinite,  and  each  of  them  drawn 
through  so  many  meanders,  it  is  wonderful  that  they 
should  perform  their  regular  destinations  without  losing 
their  way.  Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

3.  The  place  to  which  a  thing  is  appointed  or 
directed;  the  predetermined  end  of  a  journey, 
voyage,  or  course  of  transmission ;  goal:  as,  the 
ship's  destination  was  unknown;  the  destination 
of  a  letter  or  package. — 4.  In  Scots  law,  a  term, 
generally  speaking,  applied  to  the  series  of  heirs 
called  to  the  succession  of  heritable  or  mova- 
ble property,  by  the  provision  of  the  law  or  title, 
or  by  the  will  of  the  proprietor :  but  usually  ap- 
plied in  a  more  limited  sense  to  a  nomination 
of  successors  in  a  certain  order,  regulated  by 
the  will  of  the  proprietor.  =syn.  2.  Purpose,  inten- 
tion, lot,  fate. — 3.  Goal,  harbor,  haven. 
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destine  (des'tin),  i'.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  destined, 
ppr.  ihstining.  [<  ME.  destenen,  desteynen,  <  OF. 
dcstinn;  F.  destiner  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  destinar  =  It. 
destinare,  <  L.  destinare,  maie  fast,  estaWish, 
determine,  design,  intend,  destine,  appar.  <  de- 
intensive  +  *stan-are,  an  assumed  form,  <  stare, 
stand:  see  stand.']  1.  To  set  apart,  ordain,  or 
appoint  to  a  use,  purpose,  office,  or  place. 
Thf  rain  comes  down,  it  comes  without  our  call, 
Each  pattering  drop  knows  well  its  destined  place. 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  87. 

The  tyrant  could  not  bear  to  see  the  triumph  of  those 
whom  he  had  destined  to  the  gallows  and  the  quartering- 
block.  MacatUay,  Nugents  Hampden. 

What  fitter  use 
Was  ever  husband's  money  destined  to? 

Broivning^  King  and  Book,  11.  139. 

2.  To  appoint  or  predetermine  unalterably,  as 
by  a  divine  decree ;  doom ;  devote. 

And  makes  us  with  reflective  Trouble  see 
That  all  is  destin'd,  which  we  fancy  free. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 
We  are  decreed, 
Reserved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,iL  160. 

Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way. 

Longfellow,  Psalm  of  Life. 
=Syn.  To  intend,  mark  out,  consecrate,  dedicate,  decree, 
allot. 
destinezite  (des-ti-na'zit),  n.  [After  M.  Bes- 
tinez.]  A  variety  of  diadooMte  from  Vis6  in 
Belgium. 

destinism  (des'ti-nizm),  n.  [<  destiny  +  -ism.'] 
Fatalism.  E.  D.  [Bare.] 
destinist  (des'ti-nist),  n.  [<  destiny  +  -ist.] 
A  believer  in  destiny.  Imp.  Diet.  [Rare.] 
destiny  (des'tl-ni),  m. ;  pi.  destinies  (-niz).  [< 
ME.  destynie,  destenye,  destenee,  destene,  distyne, 
<  OF.  destinee,  P.  deslm4e  =  Pr.  destinada  =  It. 
destiiiata,  <  ML.  as  if  *desUnata,  destiny,  prop, 
pp.fem. of  L.rfesiiware, destine:  s&edestine.]  1. 
An  irresistible  tendency  of  certain  events  to 
come  about  by  force  of  predetermination,  what- 
e  ver  efforts  maybe  made  to  prevent  them ;  over- 
ruling necessity ;  fate. 

On  monday  by  goode  distyne  we  shall  meve  alle  to  go 
towarde  Clarence.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  682. 

You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world 
And  what  is  in 't)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caus'd  to  belch  up.       Shale,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 
With  the  Stoicks  they  [the  Turks]  attribute  all  accidents 
to  destiny,  and  constellations  at  birth. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  45. 
Whate'er  betides,  by  destiny  'tis  done  ; 
And  better  bear  like  men  than  vainly  seek  to  shun. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  1.  249. 

2.  That  which  ia  predetermined  and  sure  to 
come  true. 

The  kith  that  hee  comme  fro  or  hee  com  till, 
Hee  shall  bee  doluen  [buried]  &  ded  as  destenie  falles. 
Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1026. 
Tls  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

8.  That  which  is  to  become  of  any  person  or 
thing  in  the  future ;  fortune ;  lot ;  luck :  often 
in  the  plural. 

Now  wot  i  neuer  in  this  world  of  wham  y  am  come, 
ne  what  destene  me  is  di3t,  but  god  do  his  wille ! 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  315. 

As  a  Fish  cannot  live  out  of  Water,  no  more  was  it  in 

the  Destiny  of  this  King  [Stephen]  to  live  out  of  Trouble. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  51. 

The  destinies  of  the  human  race  were  staked  on  the 

same  cast  with  the  freedom  of  the  English  people. 

Macaulay. 
The  revolutions  in  England  could  not  but  affect  the  des- 
tinies of  the  colonies.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  1. 195. 

4.  [cop.]  pi.  In  classical  myth.,  the  Pates  or 
Parcffi;  the  powers  supposed  to  preside  over 
human  life.    See/aie. 

Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life.    Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  2. 

The  destinies,  or  the  natures  and  fates  of  things,  are 
justly  made  Pan's  sisters.  •  Bacon,  Fable  of  Pan. 

The  Destinies,  I  hope,  have  pointed  out 
Our  ends  alike,  that  thou  mayst  die  tor  love, 
Though  not  for  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  2. 
Manifest  destiny,  that  which  clearly  appears  destined  to 
come  to  pass ;  a  future  state,  condition,  or  event  which  can 
be  foreseen  with  certainty,  or  is  regarded  as  inevitable. 
This  phrase  has  been  much  used  in  American  politics, 
especially  about  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war,  by  those 
wlio  believed  that  the  United  States  were  destined  in  time 
to  occupy  the  entire  continent. 

The  manifest  destiny  of  the  ' '  Anglo-Saxon  "  race  and  the 
huge  dimensions  of  our  country  are  favourite  topics  with 
Fourth-of-July  orators,  but  they  are  none  the  less  inter- 
esting on  that  account  when  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  historian.  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  102. 
=Syn.  Destiny,  Fate,  Doom.  Fate  is  stronger  than  des- 
tiny, and  less  the  appointment  of  a  personal  being  or  oth- 
er discernible  cause ;  but  the  words  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably.   Doom  is  an  unhappy  destiny. 
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No  man  of  woman  born, 
Coward  or  brave,  can  shun  his  destiny. 

Bryant,  Iliad,  vi. 
Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  ouv  fate, 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  1.  328. 

In  the  midst  of  its  revels  [the  Greek  world]  trembled  at 

the  thought  of  the  doom  that  was  awaiting  it ;  despair  was 

at  its  heart.  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  172. 

destituentt  (des-tit'u-ent),  a.  [<  L.  destitu- 
en{t-)s,  ppr.  of  desfiteerej'forsake ;  improp.  used 
in  sense  of  'wanting':  see  destitute.]  Want- 
ing; deficient. 

When  any  condition  ...  is  destituent  or  wanting,  the 
duty  itself  falls.    Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  1. 446. 

destitute  (des'ti-ttit),  v.  t.  [<  L.  destitutiis, 
pp.  of  destituere  (>  P.  destituer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
destituir  =  It.  destituire),  set  down,  put  away, 
leave  alone,  forsake,  abandon,  desert,  <  de, 
down,  away,  +  statuere,  set,  put,  place,  <  status, 
a  position :  see  statute,  state,  and  cf.  constitute, 
institute.]  If.  To  forsake;  desert;  abandon; 
leave  to  neglect. 

We  see  also  that  the  science  of  medicine,  if  it  be  desti. 
luted  and  forsaken  by  natural  philosophy,  it  is  not  much 
better  than  an  empirical  practice. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  182. 

It  is  the  sinfullest  thing  in  the  world  to  forsake  or  des- 
titute a  plantation  [colony].  Bacon,  Plantations. 

3.  To  deprive,  as  of  property,  preferment,  or 
ofBce ;  divest :  used  absolutely  or  with  of.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

He  was  willing  to  part  with  his  places,  upon  hopes  not 
to  be  destituted,  but  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  the  baron's 
places  in  Ireland.  Bacon,  Letters,  p.  48  (Ord  MS.). 

I  have  given  you  .  .  .  the  amount  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  have  destituted  myself,  for  the  purpose  of 
realizing  it,  o/ nearly  four  times  the  amount. 

Shelley,  To  Godwin,  in  Dowden,  II.  323. 
3+.  To  disappoint. 

It  is  good  in  all  cases  for  every  man  to  understand  not 
only  his  own  advantages,  but  also  his  disadvantages ;  lest 
...  he  be  needlessly  offended  when  his  expectation  is 
destituted.  Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p,  8. 

destitute  (des'ti-tut),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  desti- 
tute =  F.  destitu6  =  Sp.  Pg.  destituido  =  It.  de- 
stituto,  destituito,K.  L.  destitutus,  pp.  of  destituere, 
forsake,  abandon,  desert :  see  destitute,  v.]  I. 
a.  1.  Deprived;  bereft;  under  complete  lack  or 
privation,  whether  of  what  has  been  lost  or  of 
what  has  never  been  possessed:  with  of:  as, 
desijfeteo/honororo/prudenoe;  destittiteofthe 
necessaries  of  life. 

Of  all  places,  Suez  is  the  most  destitute  of  every  thing 
that  the  earth  produces.  They  have  neither  water,  grass, 
com,  nor  any  sort  of  herb  or  tree  near  it. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 136. 

Totally  destitute  of  all  shadow  of  influence.  Burke. 

The  moon  .  .  .  has  withered  into  a  dry,  volcanic  cinder, 
destitute  of  water  and  air. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  90. 
2.  Without  means ;  indigent;  needy;  poor:  as, 
the  family  has  been  left  destitute. =Byii.  2.  Penni- 
less, necessitous,  pinched,  distressed. 

II.  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A.  destitute  person,  or  des- 
titute persons  collectively. 

He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute.      Ps.  cii.  17. 

Have  pity  on  this  poor  destitute. 

P.  St.  John,  Sermons  (1737),  p.  224. 

destituteness  (des'ti-tflt-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  destitute ;  destitution.     [Rare.] 

destitution  (des-ti-tii'shon),  n.  [=  P.  destitu- 
tion' =  Sp.  destitucion  =='  Pg.  destituieao  =  It. 
destituzione,  <  L.  destitutio(n-),  a  forsaking,  <  de- 
stituere, forsake :  see  destitute.]  1.  Depriva- 
tion ;  absence  of  anything  desired. 

I  am  unhappy  —  thy  mother  and  thyself  at  a  distance 
from  me ;  and  what  can  compensate  for  such  a  destitution  ? 

Sterne,  Letters,  xci. 

2.  Deprivation  of  ofdce ;  dismissal ;  discharge. 
See  destitute,  ■ii.,  2.     [Bare.] 

The  man  [the  unjust  steward]  not  so  much  as  attempt- 
ing a  defence,  his  destitution  follows :  "Give  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship :  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward." 
Abp.  Trench,  On  the  Parables,  p.  326. 

3.  Deprivation  or  absence  of  means ;  indigence ; 
poverty;  want. 

Left  in  so  great  destitution.  Hooker. 

=Syn.  3.  Indigence,  Penury,  etc.  (aes  poverty);  privation, 
distress, 

desto  (des'to),  adv.  [It.,  awaked,  lively,  ac- 
tive, brisk,  i  destare,  awake,  rouse,  renew,  <  L. 
de,  off,  away,  +  stare,  stand.]  In  a  sprightly 
manner :  a  direction  in  music. 

destraint,  ^.    -An  obsolete  form  of  distrain. 

destra  mano  (des'tra  ma'no).  [It.:  destra, 
fern,  of  destra,  <  L.  dexter,  right;  mano,  <  L.  wjo- 
nus,  hand:  see  dexter  and  manual.]  In  music, 
the  right  hand :  in  pianoforte-music  used  as  a 
direction  over  a  passage  to  be  played  with  the 
right  hand.     Abbreviated  D.  M. 

destreinet,  v.  A  Middle  English  form  of  dis- 
tra'm. 
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destrert,  n.  [MB.  destrer,  destrere,  dextrer,  < 
OP.  destrier,  destrer  =  Pr.  destrier  =  It.  destri- 
ere,  destriero,  <  ML.  dextrarius,  a  war-horse  (so 
called  because  led  at  the  right  hand  until  want- 
ed in  battle),  <  L.  ciea;ter,  right  hand:  seedexter.'] 
A  war-horse. 

By  him  baiteth  his  dextrer 
Of  herbes  fyne  and  goode. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  202. 
As  for  the  Duke,  we  left  him  on  foot,  an  enemy  as  dan. 
gerous  on  foot  as  when  mounted  on  his  destrier. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  III.  825. 

destriet,  v.t.    A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  destroy. 

destriert,  n.    See  destrer. 

destroy  (des-troi'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  destroyen,  de- 
stroien,  destruyen,  destryen,  destruen,  destrien, 
distroyen,  etc.  (also  by  apneresis  stroyen:  see 
stroy),  <  OP.  destruire,  P.  Mtruvre  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
destruir  =  It.  destruire,  destruere,  distruggere,  < 
L.  destruere,  pull  down,  ruin,.destroy,  <  de-  priv. 
+  struere,  build :  see  stru,cture,  construct,  in. 
struct,  etc.,  and  also  destruct,  destruction,  etc.] 

1 .  To  pull  down ;  unbuild  (that  which  has  been 
built  or  constructed) ;  demolish :  as,  to  destroy 
a  building  or  a  fortification ;  to  destroy  a  city. 

On  the  west  side  the  Cyclopean  wall  of  the  acropolis  of 
Mycense  is  almost  totally  destroyed  for  a  distance  of  forty- 
five  feet.  Jf.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  622. 

2.  To  overthrow;  lay  waste;  ruin;  make  des- 
olate. 

Sir,  lo  yonder  theym  by  whos  comaundement  the  londe 
is  destrtyied  of  yow  and  youre  barouns. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  698. 

Go  up  against  this  land,  and  destroy  it.    Isa.  xxxvi.  10. 

Solyman  sent  his  army,  which  burnt  and  destroyed  the 
country  villages.  Enolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

3.  To  kill;  slay;  extirpate:  applied  to  men  or 

animals. 

Ye  shall  destroy  all  this  people.  Num.  xxxii.  15, 

'Tis  that  unruly  regiment  within  me,  that  will  destroy 

me.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  ii.  10. 

If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or,  worse, 

By  some  false  guile  pervert.      Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  91. 

4.  To  bring  to  naught ;  put  an  end  to ;  anni- 
hilate ;  obliterate  entirely ;  cause  to  cease,  or 
to  cease  to  be  :  as,  to  destroy  one's  happiness  or 
peace  of  mind  by  worry, 

Ouer-plente  pryde  norssheth,  ther  pouerte  destrueth  hit. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  234. 

Our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin 

might  be  destroyed.  Eom.  vi.  6. 

Venice  is  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  :  in  her  his- 
tory we  see  nothing  but  the  state ;  aristocracy  had  de. 
stroyed  every  seed  of  genius  and  virtue. 

Macaulay,  Mitford's  Hist.  Greece. 
The  fury  of  a  corrupt  populace  may  destroy  in  one  hour 
what  centuries  have  slowly  consolidated. 

Story,  Salem,  Sept.  18, 1828. 

5.  To  counteract  or  render  of  no  avail;  take 
away,  detract  from,  or  vitiate  the  power,  force, 
value,  use,  or  beauty  of ;  ruin;  spoil:  as,  tode- 
stroy  a  person's  influence. 

The  exceptions  do  not  destroy  the  authority  of  the  rule. 
Macaulay,  West.  Reviewer's  Def.  of  MilL 

6.  To  refute;  disprove. 

Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain. 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again ! 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  91. 
It  is  by  making  the  unphilosophio  inference  that  be- 
cause we  cannot  know  the  objective  reality  therefore 
there  exists  none,  that  idealism  destroys  itself. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,1.  79. 
Destroying  angels.  Seean^el.=Syn.  To  consume,  throw 
down,  raze,  subvert,  dismantle,  desolate,  devastate,  extin. 
guish,  quench,  eradicate,  root  out. 
destroyable  (des-troi'a-bl),  a.  [<  destroy  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  destroyed;  destruc- 
tible.    [Rare.] 

Propagating  themselves  in  a  manner  everywhere,  and 
scarcely  destroyable  by  the  weather,  the  plough,  or  any 
art.  Derham,  Physico-Theol.,  iv.  11. 

destroyer  (des-troi'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  destroyere, 
distriere  ;  <  destroy  +  -er^.]  1 .  One  who  or  that 
which  destroys ;  one  who  or  that  which  kills, 
ruins,  or  makes  desolate. 

By  powring-f orth  the  pure  and  plentions  Flood 
Of  his  most  precious  Water-mixed  Blood, 
Preserue  his  People  from  the  drad  Destroyer. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  11.,  The  Lawe. 
To  be  styled  great  conquerours, 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  sons  of  gods ; 
Destroyers  rightlier  call'd,  and  plagiies  of  men. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  XI.  697. 

2.  Specifically,  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer.  See 
torpedo-boat. 
destructt  (df-strukf),  v.  t.    [<  L.  destructus, 
pp.  of  destruere,  destroy :  see  destroy.  Ci.  con- 
struct, instruct]    To  destroy.  .  ,,,   . 

The  creatures  belonging  to  them  .  .  .  either  wholly  a^ 
structed  or  marvellously  corrupted  from  that  they  were 
before.        J.  Mede,  Paraphrase  on  St.  Peter  (1642),  p.  i^ 


destructibility 

destructibillty  (de-strut-ti-Ml'i-ti),  n.  [=  Sp. 
destrueUbilidad  =  Pg.  destructiUmade ;  as  de- 
structible +  -ity.'i  The  quality  of  being  capable 
of  destruction. 

destructible  (de-strnk'ti-bl),  a.  [=  P.  destruc- 
Uble  =  It.  distruggibUe,  <  LL.  destructiUUs,  <  L. 
destruetus,  pp.  of  destruere,  destroy.]  Liable  to 
destruction;  capable  of  being  destroyed. 

Therefore  forms,  qualities,  and  essences  are  producible 
by  composition,  destructible  by  dissolution. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  i.  2. 

destnictibleness  (de-stmk'ti-bl-nes), «.  The 
quality  of  being  destructible. 

destructilet,  a-  [<  LL.  destructUia,  destructi- 
ble, <  L.  destruetus,  pp.  of  destruere,  destroy:  see 
destroy.']  That  may  be  destroyed;  destructible. 
Bailey,  1727. 

destruction  (de-struk'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  destruc- 
tion, destruccion,  destrucdoun,  <  OF.  destruction, 
also  destrmson,  F.  destruction  =  Sp.  destruccion 
=  Pg.  destruigSo  =  It.  distruzione,  <  L.  destrue- 
tio(,n-),  a  pulling  down,  destroying,  <  destruere, 
pp.  destruetus, -piill  down,  destroy:  see  destroy.] 

1.  The  act  of  destroyiiig;  demolition;  a  pull- 
ing down,  as  of  a  building ;  subversion  or  over- 
throw, as  of  a  government  or  a  principle ;  ruin, 
as  of  a  town,  a  crop,  reputation,  virtue,  etc. ; 
annihilation  or  deprivation  of  existence,  as  of 
a  man  or  a  forest. 

And  5  myle  fro  Sarphen  is  the  Cytee  of  Sydon :  of  the 
whiche  Citee  Dydo  was  Lady,  that  was  Eneas  Wyf  aftre 
the  Bestruccioun  of  Troye.        Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  30. 

The  messagers  of  Cornewaile  and  of  Orcanye  com  to  hem 
and  tolde  hem  the  losse  and  the  distruxion  of  the  Sarazins 
that  dide  thourgh  ther  londes.  Merlin(TSi.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  172. 

There  was  a  deadly  destruction  throughout  all  the  city. 

1  Sam.  V.  11. 

If  material  equality  is  ever  to  be  secured  at  all,  it  will 
be  secured  only  by  the  destruction  of  civilization,  not 
by  any  distribution  of  the  finer  existing  fruits  of  it, 

W.  H.  Mallock,  Social  Equality,  p.  39. 

2.  The  state  of  being  destroyed;  ruin. 

When  that  which  we  immortal  thought, 

We  saw  so  near  destrv/ition  brought, 

We  felt  what  you  did  then  endure, 

And  tremble  yet,  as  not  secure.  Waller. 

Such  longings,  as  she  knew. 
To  swift  destruction  all  her  glory  drew. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  114. 

8.  Cause  of  destruction ;  a  consuming  plague  or 
ruinous  infliction ;  a  destroyer. 

The  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day.       Ps.  xci.  6. 

The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.  Prov.  x.  15. 
=Sy]l.  1  and  2.  Overthrow,  desolation,  extirpation,  eradi- 
cation, extermination,  extinction,  devastation. 
destructionist  (de-stmk'shon-ist),  n.  [<  de- 
struction +  -Jsf.] '  1.  One  "who  favors  or  en- 
gages in  destruction ;  a  destructive. 

An  Anarchist  may  ormaynotbea  destructionist  —  revo- 
lutionist— though  most  of  them  are. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIIL  204. 

2.  In  theol.,  one  who  believes  in  the  final  com- 
plete destruction  or  annihilation  of  the  wicked; 
an  annihilationist. 
destructive  (de-struk'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  de- 
structif=  Pr.  destructiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  destructivo  = 
It.  distruttivo,  <  LL.  destructivus,  <  L.  destruetus, 
pp.  of  destruere,  destroy:  see  destroy.]     I.  a. 

1.  Causing  destruction;  having  a  tendency  to 
destroy  or  the  quality  of  destroying ;  ruinous ; 
mischievous;  pernicious;  hurtful:  with  of  oi 
to  before  an  object:  as,  a  destructive  fire;  a  de- 

.  struetiue  disposition ;  intemperance  is  destruc- 
tive of  health ;  evil  examples  are  destructive  to 
the  morals  of  youth. 

Rewards  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  182. 

Now  I  myself, 
A  Tory  to  the  quick,  was  as  a  boy 
Destructive,  when  I  had  not  what  I  would. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

2.  In  logic,  refuting;  disproving:  as,  a  destruc- 

tme  dilemma Destructive  dilemma.    See  dilem- 

ma.— Destructive  distillation.  See  distillation.— Oe- 
atructive  hypothetical  syllogism.  See  hypothetical. 
=Syil.  1.  Mortal,  deadly,  fatal,  malignant,  baleful,  fell, 
deleterious,  desolating,  subversive. 

II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  destroys ;  one 
who  favors  the  destruction  of  anything  for 
some  ulterior  purpose,  as  progress  or  public 
convenience ;  an  overthrower  of  existing  insti- 
tutions, customs,  or  the  like. 

Applying  to  each  other  what  Bentham  would  have  called 
the  dyslogistic  names  of  the  day,  Anarchist,  Destructive, 
and  the  like.  Finlay,  Hist.  Greece. 

Notwithstanding  his  skepticism,  Ockam  is  not  an  extreme 
destructive.         J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  400. 
destructively  (de-struk'tiv-li),  adv.    With  de- 
struction; ruinously;  mischievously;  with  pow- 
er to  destroy. 
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What  remains  but  to  breathe  out  Moses's  wish?  0  that 
men  were  not  so  destructively  foolish  1 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
_  The  doctrine  that  states  the  time  of  repentance  destruc- 
tively to  a  pious  life.  South,  Sermons,  VII.  vi. 

destructiveness  (df-struk'tiv-nes),  TO.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  destructive ;  tendency  to  de- 
stroy or  ruin.— 2.  In  phren.,  the  tendency  to 
destroy  or  overthrow,  supposed  to  be  located 
in  a  special  organ  of  the  brain.  See  cut  imder 
phrenology, 

destructor  (df-struk'tor),  n.  [=  P.  destructeur 
=  Pr.  destruydor  =  Sp!  Pg.  destruidor  =  It.  de- 
struttore,  <  LL.  destructor,  a  destroyer,  <  L.  de- 
struere, pp.  destruetus,  destroy:  see  destroy.] 
If.  A  destroyer;  a  consumer. 

Helmont  doth  somewhere  wittily  call  the  flre  the  de- 
structor and  the  artificial  death  of  things. 

BoyU,  Works,  I.  52r. 
2.  Specifically,  a  furnace  or  crematory  for  the 
burning  of  refuse.' 

Bearing  in  mind  the  undesirability  of  filling  up  hollows 
with  refuse,  and  subsequently  erecting  buildings  upon  it, 
the  destruetor  becomes  a  most  desirable  means  of  dealing 
with  it.  A.  Hill,  Sanitarian,  XVII.  36. 

destruiet,  v.  t.  A  Middle  English  form  of  de- 
stroy. 

desudation  (des-u-da'slon),  n.  [=  P.  disuda- 
tion  =  Pg.  desuddg&o,  <  LL.  desudatio(n-),  a  vio- 
lent sweating,  <  L.  desudare  ( >  It.  desudare  =  Sp. 
desudar),  pp.  desudatus,  sweat  greatly,  <  de-  in- 
tensive +  sudare,  sweat,  =  E.  sweat,  q.  v.]  In 
med.,  a  profuse  or  morbid  sweating,  frequently 
causing  or  accompanied  by  sudamlua  or  heat- 
pimples. 

oesuaatoryt  (de-su'da-to-ri),  n.  [<  NL.  *(iesM- 
datorium,  ?  L.  desudare,  sweat:  see  desudation.] 
A  sweating-bath.    Bailey,  1727. 

desuete  (des-wef),  a.  [<  L.  desuetus,  pp.  of 
desuescere,  disuse,  put  out  of  use,  grow  out  of 
use,  <  de-  priv.  +  suescere,  inceptive  of  suere, 
be  used,  be  accustomed.]  Out  of  use;  fallen 
into  desuetude.     [Rare.] 

desuetude  (des'we-tud),  n.  [=  P.  d&uStude 
=  It.  desuetudine,  dissuetudine,  <  L.  desuetude, 
disuse,  <  desuescere,  pp.  desuetus,  disuse:  see 
desuete.]  Discontinuance  of  use,  practice,  cus- 
tom, or  fashion;  disuse:  as,  many  words  in 
every  language  have,  fallen  into  desuetude. 

The  laws  give  place,  and  .  .  .  disappear  by  desuetude. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  270. 
The  gradual  desuetude  of  old  observances. 

Lamb,  Elia,  p.  32. 

After  the  fourteenth  century,  the  practice  of  cathedral 
architecture  of  the  old  kind  fell  fast  into  desuetude. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  103. 

Of  every  form  of  sad  desuetude  and  picturesque  decay 
Haddon  Hall  contains  some  delightful  example. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  28. 


desulphur  (de-sul'ffer),  v.  t.  [=  P.  dAsulfurer; 
as  de-priv.  +  sulphur.]  To  free  from  sulphur; 
desulphurize, 

A  yellow  tinge,  which  is  deeper  when  the  wool  has  pre- 
viously been  de-mlphured. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  86. 

desulphurate  (de-sul'fu-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  desulphuraied,  ppr.  desulphurating.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  sulphur  +  -ate^.]    Same  as  desulphurize. 

desuiphuration  (de-sul-fa-ra'shon),  ».  [=  P. 
dSsulfuration ;  as  desulphurate  +  -don.]    Same 


desulphureted,  desulphuretted  (de-sul'fu-ret- 
ed),  a.  [<  de-  priv.  +  sulphuret  +  -ed^.]  De- 
prived of  sulphur. 

The  desulphuretted  soda  makes  the  best  white-curd  soap. 
Ure,  Diet.,  III.  847. 

desulphurization  (de-sul^fu-ri-za'shon),  n. 
[<  desulphurize  +  -ation.]  The  act  or  process 
of  depriving  (an  ore,  a  mineral,  etc.)  of  sulphur. 

desulphurize  (de-sul'fu-riz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
desulphurized,  ppr.  desulphurizing.  [<  de-  priv. 
+  sulphur  +  -ize.]  To  free  from  sulphur;  re- 
move the  sulphur  from  (an  ore,  a  mineral,  etc.) 
by  some  suitable  process :  as,  iron  ores  contain- 
ing pyrites  maybe  desulphurized  by  roasting; 
coke  may  be  desulphurized  by  heating  to  redness 
in  a  current  of  steam. 

desultorily  (des'ul-to-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  des- 
ultory or  random  manner;  without  method; 
loosely. 

Mind  or  consciousness  is  supposed  to  follow,  desultorily 
and  accidentally,  after  matter  of  fact. 

Grote,  in  Shairp's  Culture  and  Eeligion,  p.  187. 

desultoriness  (des'ul-to-ri-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  desultory;  disconnectedness; 
discursiveness:  as,  the  desultoriness  of  a  speak- 
er's remarks. 
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It  is  customary  to  reproach  the  natives  of  Oceania  with 

.  invincible  indolence;  and,  if  it  be  a  fault,  I  fear  tliey 

must  be  convicted  of  desultoriness  and  unsteadiness  in 

their  work.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  204. 

desultorioust  (des-ul-to'ri-us),  «.  [<  L.  desvl- 
torius:  see  desultory.]    Desultory.    Jer.  Taylor. 

desultory  (des'ul-tp-ri),  a.  [<  L.  desultorivs, 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  vaulter  or  circus-rider, 
inconstant,  fickle,  <  desidtor,  a  vaulter,  circus- 
rider,  who  leaped  from  horse  to  horse  without 
stopping,  <  desilire,  pp.  destdtus,  leap  down,  < 
de,  down,  +  satire,  leap:  see  salient.]  1. 
Leaping ;  hopping  about ;  moving  irregularly. 
[Archaic] 

It  was  amazing  that  the  desultory  and  rapid  motions  of 
this  dam  should  not  oblige  her  litter  to  quit  their  hold. 
Gilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne. 

2.  Swerving  from  point  to  point;  irregularly 
shifting  in  course ;  devious :  as,  desultory  move- 
ments ;  a  desultory  saunter. 

The  broken  surface  of  the  ground  .  .  .  was  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  desultory  and  illusory  tactics  of  the  Moors. 
Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  L  14. 
Thenceforth  their  un  communicable  ways 
Follow  the  desultory  feet  of  Death. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  Sonnets,  xxx..  Known  in  Vain. 

3.  Veering  about  from  one  thing  to  another; 
whiffling;  unmethodical ;  irregular ;  disconnect- 
ed: as,  a  desultory  conversation. 

He  knew  nothing  accurately ;  his  reading  had  been  des- 
ultory. Macaulay,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

To  turn  these  moments  to  any  profit  at  all,  we  must  re- 
ligiously methodize  them.  Desultory  reading  and  desul- 
tory reverie  are  to  be  forever  abandoned. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  212. 

Desultory  research,  however  it  may  amuse  or  benefit 
the  investigator,  seldom  adds  much  to  the  real  stock  of 
human  knowledge. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist,  p.  41. 

4.  Coming  suddenly,  as  if  by  leaping  into 
view ;  started  at  the  moment ;  random. 

'Tis  not  for  a  desultory  thought  to  atone  for  a  lewd 
course  of  life,  nor  for  anything  but  the  super-inducing  of 
a  virtuous  habit  upon  a  vicious  one,  to  qualify  an  effectual 
conversion.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange, 

=Syn.  2  and  3.  Uambling,  roving,  unsystematic,  irregu- 
lar. See  irregular. 
desumet  (df-sum'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  desumere,  pick 
out,  choose,  take  upon  oneself,  <  de,  from,  + 
sumere,  take :  see  assume,  consume,  eta.]  To 
take  from;  borrow. 

Tills  pebble  doth  suppose,  as  pre-existent  to  it,  the  more 
simple  matter  out  of  which  it  is  desumed. 

Sir  M.  Bale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  76. 

desynonymization  (de-si-non"i-mi-za'shon),  n. 
[<  dssynonymize  +  -ation.]  The  act  or  process 
bj;  which  synonymous  words  come  to  be  dis- 
criminated in  meaning  and  use ;  the  differenti- 
ation of  words.     Coleridge. 

desynonymize  (de-si-non'i-miz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  desynonymized,  ppr.  desynowymizing.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  synonymize.]  To  deprive  of  synony- 
mous character,  as  words  of  similar  meaning ; 
differentiate  in  signification;  discriminate  (sy- 
nonymous words  or  phrases).    Also  spelled  de- 


The  pTocesaotdesynonymizin^, .  .  .  that  is,  of  gradually 
coming  to  discriminate  in  use  between  words  which  have 
hitherto  been  accounted  perfectly  equivalent,  and,  as  such, 
indifferently  employed. 

Abp.  Trench,  Study  of  Words,  p.  178. 

In  an  eloquent  review  of  Goethe's  Leben,  by  Prof. 
Blackie,  .  .  .  these  two  forms  [egoism  and  egotism]  are 
thus  desynonymized.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  426. 

dett  (det),  n.  A  Middle  English  and  early  mod- 
ern English  form  of  debt. 

detach  (de-tach'),  v.  [First  in  the  military 
sense;  i  ^.  detacher,  OF.  destacher,  destachier, 
destechier  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  destacar  =  It.  distac- 
care),  detach,  separate,  unfasten,  <  des-  priv. 
+  -tacher,  fasten,  only  in  this  verb  and  its  op- 
posite attacher:  see  attach.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
unfasten ;  disunite ;  disengage  and  separate,  as 
one  thing  from  another :  as,  to  detach  a  locomo- 
tive from  a  train;  to  detach  a  rock  from  its 
bed;  to  detach  the  seal  from  a  document;  to 
detach  a  man  from  his  party. 

Thus  tragedy  was  gradually  detached  from  its  original 
institution,  which  was  entirely  religious. 

Goldsmith,  Origin  of  Poetry. 

The  ingenuity  of  man  has  always  been  dedicated  to  the 

solution  of  one  problem  —  how   to  detach  the  sensual 

sweet,  the  sensual  strong,  the  sensual  bright,  etc.,  from 

the  moral  sweet,  the  moral  deep,  the  moral  fair. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 
Never  once  does  he  detach  his  eye 
From  those  ranged  there  to  slay  him  or  to  save. 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  I.  36. 

2.  To  separate  for  a  special  purpose  or  service ; 
send  away,  as  from  a  post  of  duty  or  a  larger 
body,  on  a  distinct  mission :  chiefly  in  military 
use :  as,  to  detach  a  ship  or  a  regiment  for  some 
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special  duty;  to  detach  an  officer  from  a  ship 
or  station. 

If  ten  men  are  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter  detach 
only  an  equal  number  to  the  eng^agement,  what  benefit  do 
tliey  reteive  from  their  superiority?  Addison. 

=Syn.  1.  To  sever,  withdraw,  draw  ofl,  disjoin,  discon- 
nect, unhitch. — 2.  To  detail. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  detached  or  separated; 
separate  or  disunite  itself  or  one's  self.   [Rare.] 
Detaching,  fold  by  fold. 
From  those  still  heights,  and  slowly  drawing  near, 
A  vapour  heavy,  hueless,  formless,  cold. 
Came  floating  on.  Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  iii. 

detachability  (df-taoh-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  detacli- 
ablc:  see  -bility.'i  The  capability  of  being  de- 
tached ;  detachable  character  or  condition  :  as, 
the  delachaWity  of  the  parts  of  a  thing. 

It  is  believed  that  the  feature  of  detacf lability,  as  ar- 
ranged in  tile  Lee  system,  will  particularly  commend  itself 
to  the  minds  of  military  authorities. 

Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc,  II.  194. 

detachable  (df-tach'a-bl),  a.  [<  detach  +  -able.^ 
Capable  of  being  detached  or  separated. 

Dante  is  not  so  absolutely  individual  as  to  seem  to  us  de- 
tachable from  his  time  ;  he  was  led  up  to  through  genera- 
tions of  Florentine  history.    W.  Sharp,  D.  G.  Bossetti,  p.  39. 

detached  (df-tachf),  p.  a.     [<  detach  +  -ed^.'] 

1.  Disjoined  or  dissociated;  not  united  or  not 
contiguous ;  being  or  becoming  separate ;  unat- 
tached: as,  detached  rocks  or  portions  of  rock; 
a  detached  house ;  detached  bodies  of  troops. 

The  Europeans  live  in  detached  houses,  each  surrounded 
by  walls  inclosing  large  gardens.  W.  H.  RunselL 

A  delaclied  body  of  the  French  lying  in  their  way,  there 
followed  a  very  sharp  engagement. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1709. 

2.  Of  a  separate  character;  belonging  to  a 
detached  person  or  body :  chiefly  military :  as, 
to  be  employed  on  detached  service  or  duty; 
a  detached  mission Detached  bastion,  escape- 
ment, etc.  See  the  nouns. — Detached  coefficients, 
in  alg. ,  coefficients  written  down  without  the  literal  fac- 
tors, for  the  salte  of  brevity. 

detachedly  (de-tach'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  separate 
or  isolated  form  or  manner;  disconnectedly. 

Brief  notices  of  different  particulars  of  this  case  are  given 
detachedly  by  Rushworth  and  VThitelocke. 

State  Trials,  Judge  Jenkins,  an.  1647. 

detaching-hook  (de-taoh'ing-huk),  n.  1.  A 
safety-appliance  for  releasing  a  hoisting-cage 
when  the  hoisting-rope  is  overwound. — 2.  A 
device  for  releasing  a  horse  from  a  vehicle. — 

3.  A  device  for  releasing  a  boat  from  a  ship's 
davits. 

detachment  (df-tach'ment),  m.  [<  F.  d4tache- 
meiit  (=  Sp.  Pg.  destac'amento  =  It.  distacca- 
meKto),  <  (ie'toc/ier,  detach:  see  detecft.]  1.  The 
act  of  detaching,  unfastening,  or  disconnect- 
ing.— 2.  The  state  of  being  detached  or  apart ; 
in  recent  use,  a  state  of  separation  or  with- 
drawal from  association  or  relation  with  some- 
thing. 

The  same  quiet  clearness,  the  detachment  from  error,  of 
a  woman  whose  self-scrutiny  has  been  as  sharp  as  her  de- 
flection. The  Century,  XXX.  267. 

Her  detachment,  her  air  of  having  no  fatuous  illusions, 
and  not  being  blinded  by  prejudice,  seemed  to  me  at  times 
to  amount  to  an  affectation. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Harper's  Mag.,  IXXVI.  S42. 

3.  That  which  is  detached;  speoifioally,  a 
body  of  troops  selected  or  taken  from  the  main 
army  or  body,  and  employed  on  some  special 
service  or  expedition,  or  a  number  of  ships 
taken  from  a  fleet  and  sent  on  a  separate  ser- 
vice. 

A  strong  detachment  of  Sai-sfield's  troops  approached. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 
Sparta  .  .  .  sent  a  detachment  to  support  the  partisans 
of  aristocracy  in  Argolis,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  497. 

4.  An  order  detaching  an  officer  from  duty  at 
a  given  station — Gim  detachment,  the  men  detailed 
for  the  service  of  a  gun  or  mortar. 

detail  (df-tal'),  v.  [<  OF.  detailUer,  detailler, 
detailher,  destailUer,  F.  dMailler  (=  Sp.  detallar = 
Pg.  detalhar  =  It.  dlstagliare,  stagliare,  cut  np, 
divide,  ef.  dettagliare,  after  F.,  detail,  cut  up, 
retail,  narrate  in  particulars),  <  de-,  L.  dis-, 
apart,  +  tailler,  cut :  see  tail^,  tailor,  tally,  and 
cf.  retail.']  J.  trans.  1.  To  divide  or  set  off; 
specifically,  to  set  apart  for  a  particular  ser- 
vice; appoint  to  a  separate  duty:  chiefly  in 
military  use:  as,  to  detail  a  corporal's  guard 
for  fatigue  duty  or  as  an  escort;  to  detail  an 
officer. —  2.  To  relate,  report,  or  narrate  in 
particulars ;  recite  the  particulars  of ;  particu- 
larize; tell  fully  and  distinctly:  as,  to  detail  all 
the  facts  in  due  order. 

Strange  as  the  events  detailed  in  the  succeeding  narra- 
tive may  appear,  they  are  .  .  .  true  to  the  letter. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 176. 
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He  detailed  to  them  the  history  of  all  the  past  transac- 
tions. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  6. 

n.  intrans.  To  give  details  or  particulars 
about  something. 

There  were  occasions  when  they  [monastic  writers]  were 
inevitably  graphic,—  wlien  they  detail  like  a  witness  in 
court.  !■  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  273. 

To  detail  on  the  plane,  in  arch.,  to  appear  in  profile 
or  section  on  a  plane,  as  a  molding  which  abuts  against 
the  plane,  or  is  cut  by  it. 

detail  (de-tal'  or  de'tal),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan. 
detail  =  'Sw.  detfdj,  <  OF.  detail,  F.  ditail  (= 
Sp.  detalle  =  Pg.  detalhe  =  It.  dettaglio),  de- 
tail, retail;  from  the  verb.]  1.  An  individual 
part ;  an  item ;  a  particular :  as,  the  account  is 
accurate  in  all  its  details;  the  point  objected 
to  is  an  imimportant  detail;  collectively  (with- 
out a  plural),  particulars;  particulars  consid- 
ered separately  and  in  relation  to  the  whole : 
as,  a  matter  of  detail. 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  and  of  observation  that  all  effi- 
cient men,  while  they  have  been  men  of  comprehension, 
have  also  been  men  of  detail, 

Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  288. 

2.  In  the^ne  arts,  etc.,  a  relatively  small,  sub- 
ordinate, and  particular  part,  as  distinguished 
from  a  general  conception  or  from  larger  parts 
or  effects ;  also,  such  parts  collectively  (in  the 
singular). 

One  or  two  capitals  show  that  the  Eagusan  architect 
knew  of  the  actual  Renaissance.  But  it  was  only  in  that 
one  detail  that  he  went  astray. 

F.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  251. 
The  Assyrian  honeysuckle  .  .  .  forms  as  elegant  an  ar- 
chitectural detail  as  is  anywhere  to  be  found. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  254. 
In  the  works  of  Alma  Tadema,  the  most  careful  study 
of  Antiqnarisin  detail  is  united  to  an  artist's  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  colour  and  sunshine  of  the  South. 

P.  Q.  Eamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  iv. 

There  is  a  castle  at  Wantes  which  resembles  .  .  .  that 

of  Angers,  .  .  .  but  has,  .  .  .  within,  much  more  interest 

of  detail.  H,  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  103. 

3.  A  minute  account;  a  narrative  or  report  of 
particulars :  as,  he  gave  a  detail  of  all  the  trans- 
action. 

We  spend  the  first  five  minutes  in  a  detail  of  symptoms. 
Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  93. 

4.  Milit.,  the  selection  of  an  individual  or  a 
body  of  troops  for  a  particular  service;  the 
person  or  persons  so  selected ;  a  detafchment. 

The  force  so  organized  will  constitute  the  guard  of  the 
line  from  Duckport  to  Milliken's  Bend.  They  will  fur- 
nish all  the  guards  and  details  required  for  general  hos- 
pitals. U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  470. 
Details  of  a  plan,  in  arch.,  drawings  or  delineations 
for  the  use  of  workmen.  Otherwise  called  working-draw- 
ings.— In  detail,    (a)  Circumstantially;  item  by  item. 

I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  more  in 
detail  without  becoming  dry  and  tedious.  Pope. 

(&)  Individually ;  part  by  part. 

"Concentrate  your  own  force,  divide  that  of  your  enemy, 
and  overwhelm  him  in  detail,"  is  the  great  principle  of 
military  action.  Macdougall,  Modern  Warfare,  iii. 

Office  of  detail,  in  the  United  States  Navy  Department, 
the  office  where  the  roster  of  officers  is  kept,  and  from 
which  orders  to  officers  regarding  their  duty,  leaves  of 
absence,  etc.,  are  issued.  =  Syil.  3.  Relation,  recital. — 4. 
Squad. 

detailed  (df-taid'),  p.  a.  [<  detail  +  -ed2.]  X. 
Belated  in  jparticulars ;  minutely  recited :  as,  a 
detailed  a.caovoa.t. — 3.  Exact;  minute;  particu- 
lar. 

A  detailed  examination.  Macaulay. 

A  detailed  picture  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest  Arab 
city.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  Pref.,  p.  iv. 

detailer  (de-ta'16r),  n.     One  who  details. 

Individuality  was  sunk  in  the  number  of  detailers. 

Seward^  Letters,  VI.  135. 

detain  (de-tan'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  detenir,  detener, 
F.  detenir  z=  Sp.  detener  (cf .  Pg.  deter)  =  It.  di- 
tenere,  <  L.  detinere,  hold  off,  keep  back,  detain, 
<  de,  off,  +  tenere,  hold :  see  tenable,  tenant.  Cf . 
abstain,  contain,  obtain,  pertain,  retain,  sustain, 
etc.]  1 .  To  keep  back  or  awajr ;  withhold ;  spe- 
cifically, to  keep  or  retain  unjustly.  [Rare.] 
Detain  not  the  wages  of  the  hireling.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  keep  or  restrain  from  proceeding ;  stay 
or  stop :  ag,  we  were  detained  by  the  rain. 

Those  theeves,  which  her  in  bondage  strong 
Detaynd.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  2. 

Let  us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a 
kid  for  thee.  Judges  xiii.  15. 

Whole  captive  hosts  the  conqueror  detains 
In  painful  bondage  and  inglorious  chains. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

3.  In  law,  to  hold  in  custody. =Syn.  2.  To  retard, 
delay,  hinder,  check,  retain. 

detaint  (df-tan'),  n.    [<  detain,  v."]   Detention. 
And  gan  enquire  of  him  with  mylder  mood 
The  certaine  cause  of  Artegals  detaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Y.  vi.  15. 
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detainer!  (de-ta'n6r),  ».  [<  detain  +  -ej-i,  after 
OF.  deteneo^,  detenem;  one  who  detains.]  One 
who  withholds ;  one  who  detains,  stops,  or  pre- 
vents from  proceeding. 

The  detainers  of  tithes,  and  cheaters  of  men's  inherit- 
ances. Jer.  Taylor. 

detainer^  (df-ta'ner),  re.  [<  OF.  deteiwr,  inf. 
(used  as  a  noun) :  see  detain,  v.  Cf.  retainer^.] 
In  law :  (a)  A  holding  or  keeping  possession 
of  what  belongs  to  another;  detention  of  what 
is  another's,  though  the  original  taking  may 
be  lawful.  It  usually  implies  wrongfulness. 
(6)  In  Great  Britain,  a  process  lodged  with  the 
sheriff  authorizing  him  to  continue  to  hold  a 
person  already  in  his  custody;  specifically,  a 
writ  by  which  a  prisoner  arrested  at  the  suit 
of  one  creditor  may  be  detained  at  the  suit  of 
another — Forcible  detainer.    See  forcible. 

detainmentt  (df-tan'ment),  re.     [<  OP.  detene- 
ment,  <  detenir,  detain:" see  detain  and  -^ent.] 
The  act  of  detaining ;  detention. 
Concerning  our  surprise,  detainment,  and  escape. 

S.  Knox  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  324). 
Though  the  original  taking  was  lawful,  any  subsequent 
detainment  of  them  after  tender  of  amends  is  wrongful. 

Blackstow. 

Detarium  (de-ta'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  detar,  the 
native  name  in  Senegal.]  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous trees  of  western  Africa,  of  which  only 
two  species  are  known,  D.  Senegalense  and  D. 
microcarpum.  The  former  is  a  tree  from  20  to  85  feet 
high,  bearing  a  somewhat  oval,  fleshy,  one-seeded  fruit 
about  the  size  of  an  apricot,  of  which  there  are  two  varie- 
ties, the  one  bitter  and  the  other  sweet.  The  sweet  fruit 
is  sold  in  the  markets,  and  prized  by  the  negroes,  as  well 
as  eagerly  sought  after  by  monkeys  and  other  animals. 
The  bitter  fruit  is  regarded  as  a  violent  poison.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  is  hard,  and  resembles  mahogany. 

detastet  (de-tasf),  v.  t.  [Var.  of  distaste.']  To 
distaste ;  dislike ;  loathe. 

detect  (de-tekf),  v.  t.  [<  L.  deteotus,  pp.  of 
detegere,  uncover,  expose,  <  de-  priv.  H-  tegere, 
cover:  see  tegument,  tile,  thatch.]  If.  To  un- 
cover; lay  bare;  expose;  show. 

Sham'st  thou  not  .  .  . 

To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart? 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2. 

There's  no  true  lover  in  the  forest,  else  sighing  every 

minute  and  groaning  every  hour  would  detect  the  lazy 

foot  of  time  as  well  as  a  clock.    Shak. ,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

Be  sure,  thou  nothing  of  the  Truth  detect. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 
Where  the  divine  vertue  ...  is  not  felt  in  the  soul, 
and  waited  for,  and  lived  in,  imperfections  will  quiclily 
break  out,  and  shew  themselves,  and  detect  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  such  persons. 

Penn,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  vi. 

2.  To  discover;  find  out;  ascertain  the  exis- 
tence, presence,  or  fact  of :  as,  to  detect  an  error 
in  an  account ;  to  detect  the  presence  of  arsenio. 

Though,  should  I  hold  my  peace,  yet  thou 
Wouldst  easily  detect  what  I  conceal. 

Milton,  P,  L.,  X.  136. 
Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  dissect, 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  det&it. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  30. 
A  good  ear  detects  several  gradations  between  tones 
which  to  a  bad  ear  seem  alike. 

//.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  92. 
Look  in  his  faee  to  meet  thy  neighbor's  soul, 
Not  on  his  garments,  to  detect  a  hole. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A  Rhymed  lesson. 

3.  To  find  out  the  action  or  character  of;  dis- 
cover a  fault  or  wrong  in;  imveil,  as  a  person: 
as,  to  detect  a  man  in  the  act  of  cheating;  to 
detect  a  hypocrite. 

I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on  lal- 
staff.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  Vf.,  ii.  2. 

4t.  To  reveal  the  guilt  or  alleged  guilt  of;  in- 
form against;  complain  of ;  accuse. 

He  was  vntruly  judged  to  have  preached  such  articles 
as  he  was  detected  of.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  112. 

But  hast  thou  not  betray'd  me.  Foible !    Hast  thou  not 
detected  me  to  that  faithless  Mirabell? 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  in.  5. 
=Syn.  2.  To  find,  ascertain,  descry,  make  out,  ferret  out, 
penetrate. 

detectable,  detectible  (de-tek'ta-bl,  -ti-W),  a. 

[<  detect  +  -able,  -ible.]    That  maybe  detected. 

Parties  not  detectable.  P^'^'- 

These  errors  are  detectible  at  a  glance.  Latham. 

It  is  .  .  .  pretty  well  established  . .  .  that  in  some  of  the 

minuter  details  of  the  lunar  topography  there  are  real 

changes  in  progress,  detectable  by  just  such  observauon 

[microscopic].  New  Princeton  Sev.,  i.  oi. 

detected  (de-tek'ted),  a.  [<  detect,  v.,  1,  +  -ed^ 
In  entom.,  uncovered:  applied  to  the  hepaelytra 
of  heteropterous  Bemiptera  when,  as  in  most 
species,  they  are  not  covered  by  the  soutellum: 
opposed  to  obtected. 

detecter  (de-tek't6r),  n.    See  detector. 

detectible,  a.    See  detectable. 
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detection  (de-tek'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  detectio(n-), 
a  revealing,  <  L.  detegere,  pp.  detectus,  unoover, 
reveal:  see  (iefec*.]  1.  Discovery;  finding  by 
search  or  observation. 

Americus  Vesputius,  a  Florentiue,  who,  In  the  year 
1497,  made  a  further  detection  of  the  more  southern  re- 
gions in  this  continent.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  i.  i. 

The  sea  and  rivers  are  instrumental  to  the  detection  of 
amber  and  other  fossils,  by  washing  away  the  earth  that 
concealed  them.  Woodward. 

2.  The  act  of  detecting,  finding  out,  or  bring- 
ing to  light;  a  discerning;  the  state  or  fact  of 
being  detected  or  found  out:  as,  the  detection 
of  faults,  crimes,  or  criminals. 
detective  (de-tek'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  detect  + 
■ive.']  I.  a.  1.  Fitted  for  or  skilled  in  detect- 
ing; employed  in  detecting:  as,  the  detective 
police. — 2.  Relating  to  detectives  or  to  detec- 
tion: as,  a  detective  story Detective  agency  or 

bureau.  See  private  detective,  under  II.— Detective 
camera.    See  camera. 

II,  ».  A  person  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
discover  matters  as  to  which  information  is  de- 
sired, particularly  concerning  wrong-doers,  and 
to  obtain  evidence  to  be  used  against  them. 
His  duties  differ  from  those  of  the  ordinary  policeman  in 
that  he  has  no  specific  beat  or  round,  and  in  that  he  is 
concerned  with  the  investigation  of  specific  cases,  or  the 
watching  of  particular  individuals  or  classes  of  offenders, 
rather  than  with  the  general  guardianship  of  the  peace, 
and  does  not  weai'  a  distinguishing  uniform. 

Tor  once  the  police  were  not  charged  with  stupidity, 
nor  were  the  detectives  blamed  for  inability  to  construnf 
bricks  without  straw.  Saturday  Rev.,  April  29, 1865. 

Private  detective,  a  person  engaged  unofficially  in  ob- 
taining secret  information  for  or  guarding  the  private  in- 
terests of  those  who  employ  him.  In  large  cities  private 
detectives  are  often  organized  in  considerable  numbers, 
under  a  head  or  chief,  in  what  are  called  detective  agencies 
or  Imreaus. 

detector  (df-tek'tor),  n.  [Also  detecter;  <  LL. 
detector,  a  revealer,  <  L.  detegere,  pp.  detectus, 
uncover,  reveal:  see  detect.']  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  detects  or  brings  to  light ;  one  who 
finds  out  what  another  attempts  to  conceal;  a 
"^evealer ;  a  discoverer. 

A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart, 

Younrj,  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  641. 
^.  An  instrument  or  a  device  for  indicating  the 
presence  or  state  of  a  thing.  Specifically— (a)  An 
irrangeraent  of  the  parts  of  a  loclc  by  which  any  attempt 
to  tamper  with  it  is  frustrated  and  indicated.  (&)  A  low- 
water  indicator  for  boilers,  (c)  A  form  of  galvanometer, 
generally  small  and  convenient  for  transportation,  which 
indicates  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity,  showing 
its  direction,  but  not  its  strength.  Also  called  galvano- 
scope.  (d)  An  instrument  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
torpedoes  in  an  enemy's  harbor.— Bani-note  detector, 
in  the  United  States,  a  periodical  publication  containing 
a  description  of  all  bank-notes  in  circulation,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  standing  of  the  banks  represented  by  them, 
to  facilitate  the  detection  of  forged,  worthless,  or  depre- 
ciated notes.  The  public  need  of  such  an  aid  has  greatly 
diminished  since  the  control  of  paper  currency  was  trans- 
ferj'ed  from  the  States  to  the  national  government  in  1864. 
See  National  Bank  Act,  under  bank^. 

Sometimes  written  detecter. 
detector-lock  (df-tek'tor-lok),  ».    A  look  fitted 
with  a  device  for  indicating  any  attempt  to 
pick  or  force  it  open. 

detenebratet  (de-ten'e-brat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  de- 
priv.  +  teneiratuSf-pT^.'oi  tenebrare,m.&ke  dark, 
<  tenebrcB,  darkness :  see  tenebrce.]  To  remove 
darkness  from. 

detent  (df-tenf),  «•  [<  LL.  detentus,  a  holding 
back,  <  L".  detinere,  pp.  detentus,  hold  back:  see 
detain.']  Anything  used  to  check  or  prevent 
motion  or  approach;  a  catch;  specifically,  a 
piu,  stud,  or  lever  forming  a  check  in  a  clock, 
watch,  tumbler-lock,  or  other  machine.  The  de- 
tent in  a  clock  falls  into  the  striking-wheel  and  stops  it 
when  the  right  number  of  strokes  have  been  given.  The 
detent  of  a  ratchet-wheel  prevents  backward  motion. 
detention  (de-ten'shon),  n.  [<  F.  detention  = 
Pr.  detention  =  Sp.  detencion  =  Pg.  detengSo  = 
It.  detenzione,  <  L.  as  if  *detentio(n-),  <  detinere, 
pp.  detentus,  detain:  see  detain.]  1.  The  act 
of  detaining  or  keeping  back;  a  withholding 
or  keeping  of  what  belongs  to  or  is  claimed  by 
another. 

How  goes  the  world  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broken  bonds. 
And  the  (ie(OT«ioK  of  long-since-due  debts, 
Against  my  honour?  Shak.,  1.  of  A.,  u.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  detained  or  held  back; 
restraint;  confinement. 

This  worketh  by  detention  of  the  spirits,  and  constipa- 
tion of  the  tangible  parts.  £acon. 
Nothing  could  assure  the  quiet  of  both  realms  .  .  .  but 
their  (iis(en«ion  under  safe  custody. 

Spotswood,  Chui-ch  of  Scotland,  an.  1570. 
Except  for  political  offences,  the  old  prisons  were  prin- 
cipally employed  as  places  of  detention  before  trial. 

'^    '  Everett,  Orations,  II.  198. 

3.  Forced  stoppage ;  hindrance ;  delay  from 
necessity  or  on  account  of  obstacles —  House  of 
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detention,  a  place  where  offenders  (and  sometimes  wit- 
nesses) are  detained  while  awaiting  trial;  a  lock-up 

detentive  (df-ten'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  detentus,  pp.  of 
d^tnere,  detain  (see  detent),  +  -ive.]  Used  in 
detaining,  as  intruding  insects;  seizing  and 
holding. 

The  detentive  surface  [of  the  pitcher  in  Neventlies]  is 
represented  by  the  fluid  secretion  which  is  invariably 
P'ss'^nt.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  139. 

detent-joint  (df-tent'joint),  n.  In  ichth.,  the 
joint  by  which  the  pectoral  spine  of  a  siluroid 
fish  is  kept  erect  or  pointed  from  the  side. 

deter  (de-t6r'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deterred,  ppr. 
deterring.  l<0F.deterrer,<'L.deterrere,Mgh.t6ii 
from,  prevent,  <  de,  from,  +  terrere,  frighten: 
see  terrible,  terrify,  terror.]  To  discourage  and 
stop  by  fear ;  hence,  to  stop  or  prevent  from 
acting  or  proceeding  by  any  countervailing 
motive :  as,  we  are  often  deterred  from  our  duty 
by  trivial  difficulties;  the  state  of  the  road  or 
a  cloudy  sky  may  deter  a  man  from  undertaking 
a  journey. 

Unto  laws  that  men  do  make  for  the  benefit  of  men  it 
hath  seemed  always  needful  to  add  rewards  which  may 
more  allure  unto  good  than  any  hardness  deterreth  from 
it-  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 

Dragons  and  serpents  li^ere  seen  in  the  most  hideous  at- 
titudes, to  deter  the  spectator  from  approaching. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxxi. 
A  million  of  fnistrated  hopes  will  not  deter  us  from  new 
experiments.  J.  M.  Mason. 

=Syn.  To  hinder,  restrain,  keep  back. 

deterge  (de-terj'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  deterged, 
ppr.  deterging.  [=  F.  diterger  =  Pg.  detergir 
=  It.  detergere,  <  L.  dete/gere,  wipe  off,  <  de, 
off,  +  tergere,  pp.  tersus,  wipe,  scour:  see  terse.] 
To  cleanse ;  clear  away  foul  or  offensive  matter 
from,  as  from  the  body  or  from  a  wound  or 
ulcer. 

detergence,  detergency  (df-ter'jens,  -jeu-si), 
n.  _  [<  detergen{t)  +  -ce,  -cy.]  Tlie  quality  of 
being  detergent;  cleansing  or  purging  power. 
Bath  water  .  .  .  possesses  that  milkiness,  detergency, 
and  middling  heat  so  friendly  adapted  to  weakened  ani- 
mal constitutions. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  II.  290. 

detergent  (de-ter'jent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  dMer- 
gent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  detergente,  <  L.  detergen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  detergere:  see  deterge.]  I.  a.  Cleans- 
ing; purging.       ' 

The  food  ought  to  be  nourishing  and  detergent. 

Arbuthnot. 

II.  n.  Anything  that  cleanses. 

The  virtues  of  the  most  valuable  preparation,  I  mean 
salt  of  amber,  are  iu  a  great  degree  answered  by  tar- water 
as  a  detergent.  Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  28. 

detergible  (de-tfer'ji-bl),  a.  [<  deterge  +  -ible.] 
Capable  of  being  removed  by  any  cleansing 
process. 

aeteriorate  (de-te'ri-o-rat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
teriorated, ppr!  deteriorating.  [<  LL.  deteriora- 
tus,  pp.  of  deieriorare  (>  It.  deteriorare  =  Sp.  Pg. 
Pr.  deteriorar  =  F.  detSriorer),  make  worse,  <  de- 
terior,  worse,  comp.  of  *deter,  lit.  lower,  inferi- 
or, comp.  of  de,  down:  see  de-,  and  cf.  exte- 
rior, interior,  inferior,  etc.]  I.  trans.  To  make 
worse ;  reduce  in  quality ;  lower  the  essential 
character  or  constitution  of :  as,  to  deteriorate 
a  race  of  men  or  their  condition. 

At  the  expense  of  impairing  the  philosophical  powers, 
and,  on  the  whole,  deteriorating  the  mind. 

Whately,  Rhetoric,  Int. 

He  knew  that  the  sham  Empire  had  deteriorated  the 

once  puissant  French  army  into  nearly  as  great  a  sham  as 

itself.    Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  61. 

II,  intrans.  To  grow  worse;  be  or  become 
impaired  in  quality ;  degenerate. 
Under  such  conditions  the  mind  rapidly  deteriorates. 

Goldsmith,  Essays. 

deteriorated  (de-te'ri-o-ra-ted),  p.  a.  [<  dete- 
riorate +  -ed^.]  Of  degenerate  character  or 
quality ;  reduced  to  an  inferior  condition :  as, 
deteriorated  bioplasm. 

deterioration  (de-te"ri-o-ra'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
d4t6rioration  =  Sp.  deterioracion  =  Pg.  deterio- 
ragSo  =  It.  deteriorazione,  <  ML.  deterioratio(n-), 
<  LL.  deteriorare,  make  worse :  see  deteriorate.] 
A  growing  or  making  worse ;  the  state  of  grow- 
ing worse. 

Although,  .  .  .  in  a  strictly  mechanical  sense,  there  is  a 
conservation  of  energy,  yet,  as  regards  usefulness  or  fit- 
ness for  living  beings,  the  energy  of  the  universe  is  m  pro- 
cess of  deterioration. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  m  Nature,  p.  67. 

Themoral  deterioration  attendanton  a  false  and  shallow 
life.  Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Eomance,  xii. 

=Syn.  Degeneracy,  debasement,  degradation,  deprava- 
tion. 
deteriorative  (de-te'ri-o-ra-tiv),  a.     [<  deter%o- 
rate  +  -ive.]    Causing  or  tending  to  deteriora- 
tion. 
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The  Deteriorative  Power  of  Conventional  Art  over  Na- 
tions. The  Athenceum,  No.  3156,  p.  489. 

deteriority  (de-te-ri-or'j-ti), )(.  [<  L.  as  if  *de- 
teriorita(t-)s,  {deterior,^YOTse■.  see  deteriorate.] 
Worse  state  or  quality.     [Rare.] 

I  have  sliewn  that  this  diminution  of  age  is  to  lie  attrib- 
uted either  to  the  change  of  the  temperature  of  the  air 
as  to  salubrity  or  equality,  or  else  to  the  deteriority  of  the 
diet,  or  t^  both  these  causes.    Bay,  Diss,  of  the  World,  ill, 

determti  v.  t.  [ME.  determen,  short  for  deter- 
minen,  determine:  &&% determine,  and  cf.  term.] 
To  determine. 

Lymmitt  &  ordinit  be  the  thre  estatis  in  parliament  to 
determe  all  causes  in  the  said  parlyament. 

Act.  Audit,  A,  1489,  p.  145.    (Jamieson.') 
Noclit  on  held,  without  discretioun, 
Det&rme  withouttin  lust  cognitioun. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  424. 

determa  (de-t6r'ma),  re.  A  native  wood  of  Gui- 
ana, used  for  masts,  booms,  and  as  planking 
for  vessels.    It  is  avoided  by  insects. 

determent  (df-ter'ment),  n.  [<  deter  +  -ment.] 
The  act  of  deterring," or  the  state  of  being  de- 
terred ;  a  cause  of  hindrance ;  that  which  de- 
ters. 

Nor  will  the  ill  success  of  some  be  made  a  sufficient  de- 
terment unto  others.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 
These  are  not  all  the  determents  that  opposed  my  obey- 
ing you.  Boyle. 

determinability  (de-t6r"mi-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
determinable  :  see  -bility.]  Tte  quality  of  be- 
ing determinable. 

determinable  (de-t6r'mi-na-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  de- 
termynable,  <  OF',  determinable,  P.  determinable 
=  Sp.  determinable,  <  LL.  determinabilis,  that 
has  an  end,  <  L.  determinare,  limit,  determine : 
see  determine.]  1.  Capable  of  being  deter- 
mined, fixed,  or  ascertained  with  certainty; 
able  to  be  clearly  defined  or  decided  upon :  as, 
a  determinable  quantity ;  the  meaning  of  Plato's 
expression  is  not  determinable. 

In  sauter  [psalter]  is  sayd  a  verce  ouerte 
That  spekes  a  poynt  determynable. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  593. 
The  point  now  before  us  is  not  wholly  determinable 
from  the  bare  grammatical  use  of  the  words. 

South,  Sermons,  IV.  vi. 
Social  change  is  facile  in  proportion  as  men's  places 
and  functions  are  determinable  by  personal  qualities. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  445. 

2.  In  law  :  (a)  Subject  to  premature  termina- 
tion :  as,  a  lease  determinable  at  the  option  of  the 
lessor.  (6)  Liable  to  be  terminated  by  a  contin- 
gency yet  uncertain  or  unknown :  as,  a  deter- 
minable fee.  Thus,  a  devise  being  made  to  A,  but  in  case 
he  should  die  without  leaving  issue,  then  to  B,  the  estate 
in  A  during  his  life  is  a  fee  because  it  may  be  forever,  but 
is  determinable  by  reason  of  the  contingent  limitation. 
Seefee2. 

determinableness  (de-tfer'mi-na-bl-nes),  n. 

The  quality  of  being  determinable.     [Rare.] 
determinacy  (de-ter'mi-na-si),  n.     [<  determi- 

na{te)  +  -cy.]    l)etermtnateness.     [Rare.] 

The  ear  solves  its  problem  with  the  greatest  exactness, 
certainty,  and  determinacy. 

Helmholtz,  Pop.  Sci.  Lect.  (trans.),  p.  80. 

determinance  (de-t6r'mi-nans),  «.  [<  OP. 
determinance,  <  ML.  determinantia,  an  order, 
decree,  ordinance,  conclusion,  <  L.  determi- 
nan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  determinare,  determine :  see  de- 
termine, determinant.]  In  old  universities,  the 
degree  or  grade  of  bachelor  of  arts.  See  de- 
termination, 12. 

determinant  (de-t6r'mi-nant),  a.  and  n.  [= 
P.  determinant  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  determinante,  < 
L.  determinan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  determinare,  deter- 
mine: see  determine.]  I,  a.  Serving  to  deter- 
mine; determinative.     Coleridge. 

II,  n,  1.  That  which  determines,  fixes,  de- 
fines, or  establishes  something. 

However  variable  the  visible  antecedents  may  be,  the 
real  determinants  —  the  co-operant  factors — are  in  each 
case  invariant. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  vi.  §  93. 

3.  In  old  universities,  one  who,  having  taken 
the  lowest  degree  in  arts,  had  been  admitted  to 
act  as  chief  respondent  in  the  Lenten  disputa- 
tions.   See  determination,  12. 

Two  years  later,  in  due  course  of  his  academical  studies, 
this  Guillelmus  Lauder  appears  among  the  Determinants 
in  that  College  [St.  Leonard's,  in  St.  Andi*ews  University] ; 
which  shows  that  he  had  qualified  himself  for  taking  his 
Master's  degree. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  vi. 

3.  In  math.,  the  sum  of  all  the  products  which 
can  be  formed  of  a  square  block  of  quantities, 
each  product  containing  as  a  factor  one  num- 
ber from  each  row  and  one  from  each  column 
of  the  block,  and  each  product  being  affected 
by  the  plus  or  minus  sign  according  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  rows  from  which  its  factors  are 
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taken  (these  factors  being  arranged  in  the  or- 
der of  the  columns  from  which  they  are  taken) 
requires  an  even  or  an  odd  number  of  transpo- 
sitions to  reduce  it  to  the  arrangement  in  the 
square,  a  determinant  is  conventionally  denoted  by 
writing  the  square  block  of  quantities  between  two  verti- 
cal IhieB.    For  example, 

I  A,  B  I 
I  a,  b\ 
Ab—dE. 

B,    C 

b,     c 
P,     Y 
A&7  —  A^c -I- ape  —  o6C  +  aBc  —  aBv. 

The  different  products  of  which  a  determinant  is  the  sum 
are  called  its  elements.  The  different  quantities  which 
are  multiplied  to  form  the  elements  are  called  the  con- 
stituents of  the  determinant.  The  oblique  line  of  places 
from  the  upper  left-hand  to  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
is  called  the  principal  diagonal.  The  conjugate  line  of 
places  is  called  the  secondary  diagonal.  The  square  root 
of  the  number  of  constituents  is  the  ordinal  number  of  the 
order  or  degree  of  the  determinant.— Adjugatc  determi- 
nant, one  each  of  whose  elements  is  the  cofactor  of  the 
corresponding  term  of  the  determinant  to  which  it  is  ad- 
jugate.— AxlsymmetrlC  determinant.  Same  aa  sym- 
metric determinant.  See  below.— Blalar  determinant. 
See  fttoZar.— Bordered  determinant,  a  determinant 
whose  matrix  is  formed  from  another  by  adding  new  rows 
and  columns,  especially  where  a  single  row  and  column 
are  added,  with  azero attheir  intersection. -Centrosym- 
metrlc  determinant,  one  which  is  symmetric  with  re- 
spect to  both  diagonals. — Characteristic  determinant 
of  a  matrix,  the  determinant  of  a  matrix  formed  from  the 
given  matrix  by  adding  the  same  indeterminate  quantity 
to  each  constituent  of  the  principal  diagonal.— Com- 
plementary determinant,  a  determinant  related  to 
a  partial  determinant,  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  comple- 
mentary, by  having  for  its  constituents  all  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  total  deteiiniuant  which  belong  to  rows  and 
columns  from  neither  of  which  any  constituent  of  the  par- 
tial determinant  has  been  taken,  the  sign  of  the  comple- 
mentary determinant  being  determined  by  taking  its  ma- 
trix as  it  stands  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  ma- 
trix of  the  total  determinant,  when  the  matrix  of  the  par- 
tial determinant  has  been  brought  to  the  upper  left-hand 
corner,  without  altering  the  value  of  the  total  determi- 
nant.—  Composite  determinant,  a  sum  of  determinants 
whose  matrices  are  obtained  by  successively  omitting  all 
the  different  combinations  of  7i-columns  from  a  rectan- 
g:ular  block  of  quantities  having  wi-rows  and  m-  and  «-col- 
umns.  The  composite  determinant  is  usually  denoted  by 
writing  its  oblong  matrix  with  two  vertical  lines  on  each 
aide.— Compound  determinant,  a  determinant  whose 
constituents  are  themselves  determinants. —  Cubic  de- 
terminant, a  quantity  formed  on  the  analogy  of  a  deter- 
minant proper  from  a  cube  of  quantities  as  constituents. 
—  Cyclic  determinant.  Same  as  drculant. — Determi- 
nant of  a  linear  transformation  or  substitution, 
the  determinant  whose  constituents  are  the  coefficients 
of  the  equations  of  transformation  regularly  arrayed. — 
Functional  determinant,  one  in  which  all  the  constit- 
uents in  each  row  are  differential  coefficients  of  one  quan- 
tity, while  all  the  constituents  in  each  column  are  differ- 
ential coefficients  with  respect  to  one  variable.— Gaucbe 
determinant.  Same  as  skew  detenninant.  See  below. — 
Minor  determinant,  or  minor  of  a  determinant,  a 
determinant  whose  matrix  is  formed  from  the  matrix  of 
another  determinant  by  erasing  part  of  the  rows  and  col- 
umns. First  minor,  a  minor  formed  by  erasing  one  row 
and  one  column ;  secotvd  minor,  a  minor  formed  by  eras- 
ing two  rows  and  two  columns,  etc. — JV-dimenslonal 
determinant  of  the  rt^  order,  a  function  of  rth  constit- 
uents, analogous  to  an  ordinary  determinant.— Ortho- 
symmetrlc  determinant,  one  all  the  constituents  of 
which,  having  the  sum  of  the  ordinal  places  of  the  row 
and  column  the  same,  are  equal. — Partial  determinant. 
Same  as  iftiuordfifermiTianf.- Per  symmetric  determi- 
nant, one  which  is  symmetrical  with  reference  to  both 
diagonals.— Reciprocal  determinant,  a  determinant 
each  constituent  of  which  is  the  corresponding  first  minor 
of  the  determinant  of  which  it  is  the  reciprocal. —  Skew 
determinant,  one  in  which  every  constituent  of  the  ith 
row  and  ^th  column  is  in  every  case  the  negative  of  the 
one  in  the  /h  row  and  i'h  column,  except  on  the  principal 
diagonal.  Also  called  gauche  determinani. — Skew  sym- 
metric determinant,  a  skew  determinant  in  which  all 
the  constituents  of  the  principal  diagonal  vanish. — Ssnn- 
metric  determinant,  one  in  which  the  constituent  in 
the  tth  row  and  j^^  column  is  in  every  case  equal  to  that  in 
the  jjth  row  and  ith  column. — Zeroaxlal  determinant, 
one  in  which  the  constituents  of  the  principal  diagonal 
are  all  zeros.  [The  name  determinant  in  a  narrower  sense 
was  introduced  by  Gauss,  and  was  first  applied  in  the 
present  sense  by  Cauchy.] 
aeterminantal  (de-t6r'mi-nan-tal),  a.  [<  de- 
terminant +  -alJ}  In  math.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
determinants. 

The  existence  of  a  notation  for  the  elements  of  a  deter- 
minantal  product  and  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
the  elements  facilitate  very  much  the  investigation  of  the 
laws  of  repeated  determinantal  multiplication. 
T.  Muir,  Bipartite  Functions,  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Edin., 
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determinatef  (de-t6r'mi-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  de- 
terminatus,  pp.  of  determinare,  limit,  fix,  deter- 
mine: see  determine.']  To  bring  to  an  end; 
terminate. 

The  sly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

determinate  ^de-t6r'mi-nat),  a.  [<  ME.  deter- 
minat  =  F.  determine  =  Sp.  Pg.  determinado  = 
It.  determinato,  <  L.  determinate,  pp.:  see  tbe 
verb.]     1.  Having  defined  limits ;  fixed;  defi- 
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nite ;  clearly  defined  or  definable ;  particular : 
as,  a  determinate  quantity  of  matter. 
A  determinate  number  of  feet.  u. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 
He  talks  of  power,  for  example,  as  if  the  meaning  of  the 
word  power  were  as  determinate  as  the  meaning  of  the 
word  circle. 

Macaulay,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 

2.  Predetermined;  settled;  positive:  as,  a  (fe- 

terminate  rule  or  order. 

Being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God.  Acts  ii.  23. 

3t.  Decisive;  oonolusive. 

I'  the  progress  of  this  business, 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 
(I  mean  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

4t.  Determined  upon;  intended. 

My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  1. 

5t.  Fixed  in  purpose ;  resolute ;  determined. 

Like  men  disused  in  a  long  peace ;  more  determinate  to 
do,  than  skilful  how  to  do.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

There  are  some  ctiriosities  so  bold  and  determinate  as 
to  tell  the  very  matter  of  her  prayer. 

Jer.  Taylgr,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  29. 
Determinate  idea,  an  idea  not  vague,  but  distinguished 
from  every  other.— Determinate  individual,  in  logic,  a 
particular  individual,  designated,  by  name  or  otherwise,  dis- 
tinguished from  others.— Determinate  Inflorescence, 
in  hot. ,  same  as  centrifugal  inflorescence  (which  see,  under 
cRn(ri/u5'ai).— Determinate  judgment  (Gr.  tapivfj-ivov 
a^ibifxa),  a  proposition  whose  subject  is  a  demonstrative 
pronoun :  a  term  of  Stoical  logic. — Determinate  prob- 
lem, in  geom.  and  analysis^  a  problem  which  admits  of 
one  solution  only,  or  at  least  a  certain  and  finite  number 
of  solutions:  being  thus  opposed  to  an  indeterminate 
problem,  which  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions. 

determinately  (de-t6r'mi-nat-U),  adv,  1.  With 
certainty ;  precisely ;  in  a  definite  manner. 


The  principles  of  religion  are  , 
or  false. 


,  determinately  true 
TillotBon. 


I  have  inquired  much  about  Dr.  Mead,  but  can't  tell  you 
any  thing  determinately.  Walpote^  Letters,  II.  226, 

We  perceive  the  distance  of  visible  objects  more  exactly 
and  determinately  with  two  eyes  than  one. 

Held,  Enquiry,  vi.  §  22. 

2.  Resolutely ;  with  fixed  resolve. 

Determinately  bent  that  she  would  seek  all  loving  means 
to  win  Zelmane.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia. 

Before  the  Reformation,  not  only  were  early  marriages 
deter7ninately  discouraged,  but  the  opportunity  for  them 
did  not  exist.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  139. 

determinateness  (de-t6r'mi-nat-nes),  n,  1. 
The  state  of  being  determinate,  certain,  or  pre- 
cise. 

On  the  whole,  the  variations  in  the  object  pursued  as 
good  .  .  .  have  consisted  in  its  acquisition  of  greater  ful- 
ness and  determinateness. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  257. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  determined  or  of  per- 
severing fixedness  of  purpose ;  determination. 

His  determinateness  and  his  power  seemed  to  make  al- 
lies unnecessary.  Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xiv. 

determination  (de-t6r-mi-na'shon),  w,  [<  ME. 

determynation  =  dF.  determinai'son,  determinoi- 
soHj  P.  determination  =  Sp.  determinacion  =  Pg. 
determinagao  =  It.  deter minazione,  <  L.  determi- 
natio{n-),  boundary,  conclusion,  end,  <  determi- 
nare,  pp.  determinatusj  bound,  determine:  see 
determines]  1.  An  ending;  a  putting  an  end 
to ;  termination :  as,  the  determination  of  an 
estate. 

The  kynge,  by  thadvise  of  his  counsell  and  consent  of 
the  parties,  makethe  a  fynall  ende  and  determynation. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  305. 

And  of  the  great  appearance  there  was  of  a  speedy  de- 
termination of  that  war.  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  I.  339. 

2.  Delimitation ;  the  act  of  setting  boixnds  to 
or  of  determining  the  limits  of;  specifically, 
assignment  to  the  proper  place  in  a  classifica- 
tion or  series. 

The  particular  determination  of  the  reward  or  punish- 
ment belongeth  unto  them  by  whom  laws  are  made. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  §  10. 

3.  A  determining  or  deciding,  as  after  consid- 
eration or  examination;  speemeally,  definite  or 
authoritative  judicial  settlement,  as  of  a  con- 
troversy or  suit. 

It  may  be  a  question  who  shal  haue  the  determination 
of  such  controuersie  as  may  arise  whether  this  or  that 
action  or  speach  be  decent  or  Indecent. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  220. 

4.  A  decision  arrived  at  or  promulgated;  an 
authoritative  or  final  ruling;  a  determinate 
opinion  or  conclusion. 

His  [the  Mufti's]  authoritie  is  so  esteemed  that  the  Em- 
perour  will  neuer  alter  a  determination  made  by  him. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  312. 
I  have  this  hour  received  a  despatch  from  our  resident 
with  the  determination  of  the  republic  on  that  point. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  21. 
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5.  The  mental  act  of  deciding  or  resolving  •  the 
fixing  or  settling  of  a  mental  purpose ;  the  act 
of  resolve. 

For  in  every  voluntary  determination  there  are  certain 
ly  two  elements :  the  consciousness  of  an  energy  or  effort 
and  a  distinct  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  making  the  effort' 
Mavdsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  8?! 
"What  I  affirm  is  that  you  have  a  power  of  detemiininB 
to  act,  a  power  of  freely  forming  the  internal  act  of  de- 
termination to  do  something. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  213. 

6.  A  state  of  mental  decision  or  resolution  with 
regard  to  something;  determinedpui'pose;  fiied 
intention:  aSj  determination  to  succeed  m  an 
enterprise ;  his  determination  was  inflexible. 

On  the  part  of  the  people  it  [the  moral  sense]  gives  rise 
to  what  we  call  a  jealousy  of  their  liberties  — a  watchful 
determination  to  resist  anything  like  encroachment  upon 
their  rights.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  266. 

7.  The  quality  of  being  determined ;  fixedness 
of  purpose;  decision  of  character;  resolute- 
ness :  as,  a  man  of  deterTmnation, 

Violent  impulse  is  not  the  same  as  a  firm  determination. 
J.  H.  Nevrman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  177! 

8t.  In  old  med.j  the  tiuiiing  or  determining 
point ;  the  crisis. 

He  carefully  noted  the  determination  ot  these  maladies. 
Swan,  tr.  of  Sydenham! 

9,  Tendency  or  direction,  (a)  of  the  intellect  or 
will  toward  some  object  or  end  by  an  antecedent  mental 
state  (idea  or  motive),  determination  being  in  the  mental 
ivhat  causation  is  in  the  physical  world. 

Examination  is  consulting  a  guide.  The  determination 
of  the  will,  upon  inquiry,  is  following  the  direction  of  that 
guide.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxi.  50. 

(6)  Of  the  blood :  abnormal  afflux  or  flow :  as,  determina- 
tion  of  blood  to  the  head. 

10.  The  solution  of  a  problem,  mathematical 
or  other ;  an  ascertainment  of  any  magnitude  or 
the  value  of  any  quantity;  especially,  a  scien- 
tific evaluation  based  upon  exact  physical  mea- 
surements: as,  a  determination  of  the  length 
of  the  seconds-pendulum. — 11.  In  logic:  {a) 
The  process  of  adding  characters  to  a  notion, 
and  thus  rendering  it  more  definite,  whether 
this  is  done  by  limiting  its  scope  or  by  an  in- 
crease of  information. 

This  notion,  in  which  ego  and  non-ego  are  thought  as 
mutually  determining,  is  called  by  Fichte  the  category  of 
reciprocal  determination  (Wechselbestimraung). 

Adam.son,  Fidite,  p.  168. 
In  the  most  complete  determiTiation  within  our  reach, 
the  conception  still  does  not  suffice  to  enable  any  one  to 
say  positively  what  the  perfection  of  his  life  would  be. 

T.  H,  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  370. 

(&)  The  differentiating  character  itself  that  is 
added  in  this  process. 

The  different  determinations  of  a  substance,  which  are 
nothing  but  particular  modes  in  which  it  exists,  are  called 
accidents.  Kant,  tr.  by  Max  Miiller. 

12,  [ML.  determinatio  qucestioms,  the  answering 
a  question,  the  posting  of  theses  to  be  defend- 
ed.] In  Oxford  and  other  old  universities:  (a) 
A  solemn  disputation  in  which  the  respondent 
is  a  bachelor  of  arts,  and  which  is  preparatoiy 
to  graduation  as  master  of  arts,  (0)  A  disqui- 
sition or  other  act  substituted  in  recent  times 
for  the  old  disputation.  The  determinations  were 
kept  in  Lent,  and  hence  often  called  the  Lent  determina- 
tions. Originally,  in  the  University  of  Pails  (the  model 
of  most  of  the  old  universities  of  northern  Europe,  and 
especially  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge),  there  was  but  one 
degree,  that  of  master  of  arts,  cari-ying  with  it  the  right  to 
lecture  regularly  in  the  university.  The  purpose  of  the 
determinations  was  to  enable  the  masters  to  judge  whether 
the  candidate  was  fit  to  be  presented  to  the  chancellor  as 
candidate  for  the  mastership;  and  since  there  were  no 
examinations,  there  was  no  other  regular  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  candidate's  fitness.  The  baccalaureate  was 
at  flrst  called  the  determinance,  and  was  originally  not  a 
degree,  nor  conferred  by  the  university,  but  merely  a  per- 
mission to  determine  or  act  as  chief  respondent  in  the 
Lent  disputations,  and  was  conferred  by  the  "nation. 
In  consequence  of  this  inseparable  connection  between 
the  baccalaureate  and  the  determinations,  the  latter  are 
often  considered  as  conditions  of  the  former,  although 
they  follow  in  time. 

Hence— 13t.  A  discussion  of  a  question  ac- 
cording to  the  scholastic  method,  after  the 
model  of  a  disputation. 

Another  diversity  of  Method,  which  Is  likewise  of  great 
weight,  is  the  handling  of  knowledge  by  .  .  .  Questions 
and  their  Determinations,  the  latter  kind  whereof,  if  it  oe 
immoderately  followed,  is  as  prejudicial  to  the  proceed- 
ing of  learning  as  it  is  to  the  proceeding  of  an  army  to  go 
about  to  besiege  every  little  fort  or  hold. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  u. 

He  [Wyclif]  broached  some  singular  opinions  on  several 
abstruse  points  of  metaphysics,  which  led  to  determiner 
(m)7m  or  treatises  being  published  against  him. 

Fncyc.  Brit,  VIII.  41L 

=Syn.  3.  Conclusion,  settlement,  termination.— 7.  Bew- 
lution,  etc.  (see  decision),  firmness.  _ 

determinative  (de-t6r'nd-na-tiv),  a.  a^d  ». 
[=  OF.  determinatifj  F.  dSterminatif=^V-  ^ff' 
determinatiA)0,  <  L.  as  if  ^determinatimSj  <  0^ 
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Urminatus,  pp.  of  determinare,  determine :  see 
determne.^  1.  a.  1.  Having  power  to  deter- 
miae,  fix,  or  decide ;  tending  or  serving  to  shape 
or  direct ;  conclusive. 

The  determinative  power  of  a  just  cause. 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Against  Hobbes. 

Incidents  .  .  .  determinaiim  of  their  course.  /.  Taylor. 
g.  Of  use  in  ascertaining  the  species ;  serving 
to  determine  the  precise  kind  of  a  thing:  as,  de- 
terminaUve  tables  in  the  natural  sciences  (that 
is,  tables  arranged  for  determining  the  specific 
character  of  minerals,  plants,  etc.,  and  to  assist 
in  assigning  them  to  their  species) ;  determina- 
tive signs  in  hieroglyphics;  determinative  orna- 
ments or  structures. 

If  the  term  added  to  make  up  the  complex  subject  does 
not  necessarily  or  constantly  belong  to  it,  then  it  is  deter- 
minative, and  limits  the  subject  to  a  particular  part  of  its 
extension :  as,  Every  pious  man  shall  be  happy. 

Watts,  Logic,  ii.  2. 

Determinative  judgment,  in  logie,  a  definitive  judg- 
ment; one  in  which  something  is  field  as  true :  opposed 
to  problematical  or  interrogative  judgment. 

n.  n.  That  which  determines  or  indicates  the 
character  or  C[uality  of  something  else.  Speoifl- 
cally— (a)  In  hieroglyphics,  an  ideographic  sign  annexed 
to  a  word  expressed  by  a  phonetic  sign,  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  its  signification.  Thus,  the  conventional  figure 
of  a  tree  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is  determinative  of 
the  general  idea  tree,  the  particular  kind  of  tree  being 
expressed  by  the  phonetic  sign  preceding  it. 

For  instance,  the  picture  of  a  man  squatting  down  is 
used  as  the  generic  determinative  for  the  proper  names  of 
persons,  for  pronouns,  and  participles. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  60. 
(b)  In  gram.,  a  determinative  or  demonstrative  word. 

determinato  (da-ter-me-na'to),  adv.  [It.,  de- 
termined, pp.  of  determinare,' i  L.  determinare, 
determine :  see  determinate,  a.,  and  determine.^ 
In  music,  with  resolution  or  firmness. 

determinator  (df-t6r'mi-na-tgr),  n.  [=  OF.  de- 
termineor,  determinour,  also  c^terminateur  =  It. 
determvnatore,  <  LL.  determinator,  <  L.  determi- 
nare, pp.  determinatus,  determine :  see  deter- 
mime.']  One  who  determines  or  decides ;  an  ar- 
bitrator.    [Rare.] 

Choose  them  an  author  out  of  all  protestant  divines, 
whom  they  would  make  umpire  and  determinator  between 
us  and  them.       Bp.  Morton,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  29. 

determine  (de-t6r'min),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
termined, ppv.' determining.  [<  ME.  determinen, 
<  OF.  determiner,  P.  determiner  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
determimar  =  It.  determinare,  <  L.  determinare, 
bound,  limit,  prescribe,  fix,  determine,  <  de-  + 
terminare,  bound,  limit:  see  term,  terminate,  de- 
terminate.'] I,  trans.  1.  To  fix  the  bounds  of ; 
mark  off;  settle;  fix;  establish. 

[Ood]  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the 
times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habita- 
tion. Acts  xvii.  26. 

2.  To  limit  in  space  or  extent ;  form  the  limits 
of;  bound;  shut  in:  as,  yonder  hill  determines 
our  view. 

The  knowledge  of  man  hitherto  hath  been  determined 
by  the  view  or  sight.  Bacon. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  state  definitely;  make  out; 
find  out;  settle ;  decide  upon,  as  after  consid- 
eration or  investigation:  as,  to  determine  the 
species  of  an  animal  or  a  plant ;  to  determine 
the  height  of  a  mountain,  or  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere. 

New  Holland  is  a  very  large  tract  of  Land.    It  is  not  yet 
determvMd  whether  it  is  an  Island  or  a  main  Continent. 
Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 463. 

It  would  be  presumption  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
employments  of  that  eternal  life  which  good  men  are  to 
pass  in  God's  presence. 

.     J.  H.  Neixmum,  Parochial  Sermons,  L  4. 

Here  be  facts,  charactery ;  what  they  spell 
Determine,  and  thence  pick  what  sense  you  may ! 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  124. 

4.  In  logic,  to  explain  or  limit  by  adding  dif- 
ferences.— 5.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion;  put  an 
end  to ;  end. 

Death  determiiieth  the  manifold  incommodities  and  pain- 
fulness  of  this  wretchedness  of  this  life. 

Sir  T.  More,  Life  of  Picus,  in  Utopia,  Int.,  p.  Ixxx. 
Those  .  .  .  would  flourish  but  a  short  period  of  time, 
and  be  out  of  vogue  when  that  was  determined. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iii.  8. 

An  act  of  the  will  whereby  an  estate  at  will  is  deter- 
mined or  put  an  end  to.  Blaekstone,  Com.,  II.  146. 

Speeifically— 6.  To  find,  as  the  solution  of  a 
problem ;  end,  as  a  dispute,  by  judicial  or  other 
final  decision:  as,  the  court  determined  the 
cause. 

They  still  besiege  him,  being  ambitious  only 

To  come  to  blows,  and  let  theii-  swords  determine 

Who  hath  the  better  cause.  „  ,     „ 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  1. 1. 
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Milton's  subject  .  .  .  does  not  deiermi»i«  the  fate  of  sin- 
gle persons  or  nations,  but  of  a  whole  species.       Addison. 

In  convocation,  on  the  31st,  tiie  question  that  the  pope 

has  no  more  power  than  any  other  bishop  was  determined. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  286. 

7.  To  fix  or  settle  definitely;  make  specific  or 
certain ;  decide  the  state  or  character  of. 

The  character  of  the  soul  is  determined  by  the  character 
"fit*  Go*.  Edwards. 

1.  ™if»°?'^^  ^""^  ^^"S  margin  of  the  reef  grows  up  to  a 
height  determined  by  the  constant  breaking  of  the  waves. 

Darwin,  Coral  Reefs,  p.  170. 
We  aU,  each  in  his  measure,  help  to  determine,  even  if 
quite  unknowingly,  what  the  spirit  of  the  age  shall  be. 

£.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  216. 

8.  To  come  to  a  definite  intention  in  respect 
of;  resolve  on;  decide:  as,  he  deterwraed  to  re- 
main. 

Paul  had  determined  to  sail  by  Ephesus.      Acts  xx.  16. 
The  surest  way  not  to  fail  is  to  determine  to  succeed. 

Sheridan, 
Murder  was  determined,  dared  and  done. 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  1. 186. 

9.  To  give  direction  or  tendency  to ;  decide  the 
course  of:  as,  impulse  may  determine  a  moving 
body  to  this  or  that  point. 

In  the  tale  of  Melibseus  his  [Chaucer's]  inimitable  faculty 
of  story-telling  comes  to  his  aid,  and  determines  his  sen- 
tences to  a  little  more  variety  and  picturesqueness. 

iS".  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  16. 

Let  celestial  aspects  admonish  and  advertise,  not  con- 
clude and  determine  thy  ways. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  7. 

Uneasiness  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind 
to  put  it  upon  action,  which  for  shortness'  sake  we  will 
call  determining  of  the  will.  Locke. 

10.  To  influence  the  choice  of;  cause  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  or  resolution :  as,  this  circum- 
stance determined  him  to  the  study  of  law. 

Clara  Clairmont  .  .  .  took  credit  to  herself  for  having 
determined  Shelley  to  travel  abroad. 

E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  IL  7. 

=Syn.  2.  To  limit.— 6.  To  ascertain,  find  out.— 8.  To  de- 
cide, conclude. — 10.  To  induce,  influence,  lead. 

II,  intrans.  It.  To  come  to  a  decision  or 
resolution ;  settle  definitively  on  some  line  of 
conduct. 

Bind  'em  fast :  when  fury  hath  given  way  to  reason, 
I  will  determine  of  their  sufferings, 
Which  shall  be  hon-id. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  iii.  1. 
If  you  have  laid  my  papers  and  books  by,  I  pray  let  this 
messenger  have  them;  I  have  determined  upon  them. 

Donne,  Letters,  xxiiL 

2.  To  come  to  a  close;  end;  terminate. 

Hather  deye  I  wolde  and  determyne. 

Chaucer,  Troiltis,  iii.  379. 

3.  To  come  to  a  determinate  end  in  time ;  reach 
a  fixed  or  definite  limit;  cease  to  exist  or  to  be 
in  force. 

Some  estates  may  determ,ine  on  future  contingencies. 

Blackstone. 

The  power  of  a  magistrate  was  supposed  to  determine 

only  by  his  own  resignation.      J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  530. 

The  Parliament,  according  to  law,  determined  in  six 

months  after  the  decease  of  the  sovereign. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 
The  tax  [on  sugar]  was  not  imposed  without  consider- 
able opposition  from  the  merchants,  and,  granted  for  eight 
years  only,  determined  in  1693. 

5.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  23. 

determined  (de-t6r'mind),  p.  a.  [I*p.  of  deter- 
mine, v.]  1.' Limited;  restricted;  confined 
within  bounds;  circumscribed. 

His  power  is  determined,  he  may  terrify  us,  but  not 
hurt.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  669. 

2.  Definite ;  determinate ;  precisely  marked. 
The  person  of  a  noun  singular  is  determined  or  unde- 
termined.      A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 

Those  many  shadows  lay  in  spots  determined  and  un- 
moved. Wwdsworth. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  showing  determination 
or  fixed  purpose ;  resolute :  as,  a  determined 
man ;  a  determined  countenance ;  a  determined 
effort. — 4.  Unfaltering;  imflinching;  unwav- 
ering. 

Strictly  spealdng,  it  is  only  Sparta  and  Athens  that  can 
be  regarded  as  determined  enemies  to  the  Persians. 

Von  Eanlce,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  171. 

=Syn  3  and  4.  Firm,  inflexible,  stanch,  steadfast. 
determinedly  (de-ter'mind-li),  adv.    In  a  deter- 
mined manner;  with  determination ;  unwaver- 
ingly. 

He  [the  Highlander]  is  coiirteous,  dutiful,  determinedly 
persevering,  unflinching  as  a  foe,  unwearied  as  a  friend. 
OeiHe,  GeoL  Sketches,  ii.  60. 

determiner  (df-ter'mi-nfer),  n.  1.  One  who  de- 
cides or  determines. 

No  man  or  body  of  men  in  these  times  can  be  the  infal- 
lible judges  or  determiners  in  matters  of  religion  to  any 
other  mens  consciences  but  thir  own.  MUton,  Civil  Power. 


detersive 

One  might  as  well  hope  to  dissect  one's  own  body  and  be 
merry  in  doing  it,  as  to  take  molecular  physics  ...  to 
be  youi-  dominant  guide,  your  determiner  of  motives,  in 
what  is  solely  human.       George  Eliot,  in  Cross,  III,  xvii. 

2.  A  determinant  bachelor  in  a  university. 
See  determinant,  2. 

determining  (de-ter'mi-nlng),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
determine,  v.]  fii  medieval  universities,  the  act 
of  qualifying  for  a  degree  by  keeping  the  act. 
See  act,  5. 

determining  (de-ter'mi-ning),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
determine,  v.]  Saving  the  power  of  fixing ;  di- 
recting, regiilating,  or  controlling:  as,  deter- 
mining influences  or  conditions. 

determinism  (de-ter'mi-nizm),  n.  [<  determine 
+  -ism.]  1.  A' term  invented  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  to  denote  the  doctrine  of  the  necessi- 
tarian philosophers,  who  hold  that  man's  actions 
are  uniformly  determined  bymotives  acting  up- 
on his  character,  and  that  he  has  not  the  power 
to  choose  to  act  in  one  way  so  long  as  he  prefers 
on  the  whole  to  act  in  another  way.  Determinism 
does  not  imply  materialism,  atheism,  or  a  denial  of  moral 
responsibility ;  while  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  fatalism 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

If  man  is  only  a  sample  of  the  universal  determinism, 
yet  forms  purposes,  contrives  for  their  accomplishment, 
and  executes  them,  definite  causality  and  prospective 
thought  can  work  together,  and  the  field  which  is  occupied 
by  the  one  is  not  preoccupied  against  the  other. 

J.  Martineau,  Materialism,  p.  196. 

2.  In  general,  the  doctrine  that  whatever  is  or 
happens  is  entirely  determined  by  antecedent 
causes ;  the  doctrine  that  the  science  of  phe- 
nomena consists  in  connecting  them  with  the 
antecedent  conditions  of  their  existence. 

Such  knowledge  as  we  are  capable  of  obtaining  is  strictly 
limited  to  what  Claude  Bernard  calls  the  determinism  of 
phenomena ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  know  only  under  what 
determining  conditions  events  capable  of  recognition 
through  our  senses  or  through  consciousness  take  place. 
The  Atlantic,  Sept.,  1878. 

determinist  (de-t6r'mi-nist),  n.  and  a.  [<  de- 
termine +  -ist.]  I.  re.  One  who  supports  or 
favors  determinism. 

He  [man]  knows  how  he  himself,  though  conscious  of  self- 
disposal  as  well  as  of  subjection  of  nature,  presents  to  the 
determinist  the  aspect  of  a  machine. 

J.  Martineau,  Materialism,  p.  196. 

II.  a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  determin- 
ism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  root  of  the  Positivists'  scorn  for 
theology  is  the  determinist  doctrine  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  evidence  of  the  ages,  denies  the  possibility,  and  of 
course  therefore  the  reality,  of  sin. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  492. 

deterministic  (de-t6r-mi-nis*tik),  a.  [<  deter- 
minist +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  imbued  with 
the  philosophy  of  determinism. 

The  deterministic  doctrine  would  stand  on  just  as  firm 
a  foundation  as  it  does  if  there  were  no  physical  science. 
Huxley,  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  801. 

deterration  (de-te-ra'shpn),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *de- 
terratioin-),  \  *deterrare  (>  OP.  deterrer,  P.  d^ter- 
rer,  dig  up),  <  de,  from,  +  terra,  earth.]  The 
uncovering  of  anything  which  is  buried  or  cov- 
ered with  earth;  an  unearthing.     [Rare.] 

This  concerns  the  raising  of  new  mountains,  deterra- 
tions,  or  the  devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the  valleys 
from  the  hills  and  higher  grounds.  Woodward. 

deterrence  (de-ter'ens),  n.  [<  deterrenU)  + 
-ce.]  The  act  of  deterring,  or  that  which  de- 
ters; a  hindrance;  a  deterrent.     [Rare.] 

Whatever  punishment  any  crime  required  for  deterrenee 
from  its  repetition.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  111. 

deterrent  (df-tfer'ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  deter- 
ren{t-)s,  ppr.  of  deierrere,  deter :  see  deter.]  I. 
a.  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to  deter ;  hin- 
dering through  fear;  preventive. 

The  deterrent  eifect  of  such  penalties  is  in  proportion 
to  their  certainty.      Bentham,  Rationale  of  Punishment. 

The  punishments  of  a  future  state  [have]  lost  much  of 
their  deterrent  influence. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  182. 

IL  n.  That  which  deters  or  tends  to  deter. 

No  deterrent  is  more  effective  than  a  punishment  which, 
if  incurred,  ...  is  sure,  speedy,  and  severe. 

Bentham,  Rationale  of  Punishment. 

But  long  credits  have  always  been  known  to  be  danger- 
ous, and  the  danger  has  never  proved  an'effectual  deter- 
rent. Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  262. 

detersion  (de-t^r'shon),  n.  [=  p.  ddtersion  = 
Sp.  detersion  =  Pg.  "detersdo,  <  L.  as  if  *deter- 
sio(n-),  <  detergere,  pp.  detersus,  wipe  off:  see 
deterge.]    The  act  of  cleansing,  as  a  sore. 

I  endeavoured  detersion :  but  the  matter  could  not  be 
discharged.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

detersive  (df-ter'siv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  ditersif 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  detersivo,  <  L.  as  if  *detersivus,  < 
detersus,  pp.  of  detergere:  see  deterge.]  I.  a. 
Cleansing;  detergent. 


detersive 

The  ashes  .  .  .  are  so  acrimonious  that  they  make  a  lye 
extreamly  detersive. 

Plutarch's  Morals  (trans.),  iii.  319  (Ord  MS.). 

H.  n.  A  medicine  whicli  cleanses. 

Painful  sordid  ulcere,  if  not  timely  relieved  by  (Uter- 
sivm  and  lenients.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

detersively  (de-ter'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  detersive 
manner. 

detersiveness  (df-tfer'siv-nes),  «.  The  quality 
of  being  detersive. 

detest  (de-tesf),  v.  t.  [<  P.  d4tester  =  Sp.  Pg. 
dtkstar  =  It.  detesiare,  <  L.  detestari,  imprecate 
evil  while  ealUng  the  gods  to  witness,  denounce, 
hate  intensely,  <  de-  +  testari,  testify,  bear  wit- 
ness, <  testis,  a  witness:  see  test^,  testify.  Cf. 
attest,  contest,  protest,  ohtest.']  To  hold  worthy 
of  malediction ;  execrate ;  hate ;  dislike  intense- 
ly :  as,  to  detest  crimes  or  meanness. 

How  shall  I  lose  the  sin,  yet  keep  the  sense, 
And  love  the  offender,  yet  detest  th'  offence  ? 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Ahelard,  1.  192. 
But  they  detest  Venice  as  a  place  of  residence,  being 
naturally  averse  to  living  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who 
shun  them  like  a  pestilence.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  i. 
=Syn.  Abhor,  Detest,  etc.  (see  hate) ;  to  execrate,  view  with 
horror. 
detestability  (de-tes-ta-biri-ti),  n.  [=  OP.  de- 
testabilite ;  as  deiestaile  +  -iiy:  see  -bility.']  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  detestable;  detesta- 
bl'eness. 

Nevertheless  it  is  plausibly  urged  that,  as  young  ladies 
(Madchen)  are,  to  mankind,  precisely  the  most  delightful 
in  those  years,  so  young  gentlemen  (Biibchen)  do  then 
attain  their  maximum  of  detestability. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  88. 

detestable  (de-tes'ta-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  detestable, 
P.  detestable  '=  Sp.'detestable  =  Pg.  detestavel 
=  It.  detestabile,  <  L.  detestabilis,  execrable, 
abominable,  <  detestari,  execrate,  alDominate,' 
detest:  see  detest."]  To  be  detested;  hateful; 
abominable ;  execrable ;  very  odious. 

Thou  hast  defiled  my  sanctuary  with  all  thy  detestable 
things.  Ezek.  v.  11. 

Bad  affairs  and  extortions  always  overtake  you  in  this 
detestable  country,  at  the  very  time  when  you  are  about  to 
leave  it.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  46. 

=Syn.  Odious,  execrable,  abhorred,  vile.    See  list  under 
abominable. 

detestableness  (df-tes'ta-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  detestable ;  extreme  hatefulness. 

It  is  their  intrinsic  hatefulness  and  detestableness  which 
originally  inflames  us  against  them. 

Adam  Smith,  Moral  Sentiments,  ii.  §  2. 

detestably  (df-tes'ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  detestable 
manner;  very  hatefully ;  abominably;  execra- 
bly. 

A  temper  of  mind  rendering  men  so  detestably  bad, 
that  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  neither  can  nor  desires 
to  make  them  worse.  South. 

detestant  (df-tes'tant),  «.  [<  L.  detestan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  detestari,  detest:  see  detest.2  Same  as 
detester.     [Rare.] 

You  know  not  what  to  term  them,  unless  detestants  of 
the  Eomish  idolatry.     Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  121. 

detestatet  (df-tes'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  detestattis, 
pp.  of  detestari :  see  detest.]     To  detest. 

\Miiche,  as  a  mortall  enemy,  the  doctrine  of  the  Ghospel 
dooeth  detestate  &  abhorre.         J.  Udall,  On  John,  Pref. 

detestation  (de-tes-ta'shon),  n.  [<  P.  detesta- 
tion —  Pr.  detestatio  =  Sp'.'  detestacion  =  Pg.  de- 
testagcio  =  It.  detesta:iuite,  <  L.  detestatio{n-),  < 
detestari,  pp.  detestatus,  detest :  see  detest.]  Ex- 
treme dislike;  hatred;  abhorrence;  loathing: 
with  of. 

lu  how  different  a  degree  of  detestation  numbers  of 

wicked  actions  stand  there,  tho'  equally  bad  and  vicious 

in  their  own  natures  !        Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii,  18. 

We  are  heartily  agreed  in  our  detestation  of  civil  wars. 

Burke. 
detester  (de-tes'tto),  n.    One  who  detests. 

To  rob  men,  and  make  God  the  receiver,  who  is  the  de- 
tester,  and  will  he  the  punisher,  of  such  crimes. 

Bp.  Hopkins,  On  the  First  Commandment. 

dethrone  (de-thron'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
throned, ppr."  dethroning.  [<  ML.  dethronare,  < 
L.  de-  priv.  +  thromis,  a  seat,  throne:  see 
throne.  Cf.  disthrone.]  1.  To  remove  or  drive 
from  a  throne ;  depose ;  divest  of  royal  author- 
ity and  dignity. 

The  former  class  demanded  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
right  of  subjects  to  dethrone  bad  princes. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 
2.  To  divest  of  rule,  or  of  supreme  power  or 
authority. 

The  republicans,  being  dethroned  by  Cromwell,  were 
the  party  whose  resentment  he  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
apprehend.  Hume,  Hist.  Eng.,  M.  Ixi. 

dethronement  (df-thron'ment),  «.  [<  dethrone 
-i- -ment.]  Eemoval  from  a  "throne ;  deposition 
of  a  king,  an  emperor,  or  any  supreme  ruler. 
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The  dethronement  of  a  lawful  king  was  held  to  be  as  lit- 
tle of  a  crime  as  the  deposition  of  a  wrongful  usurper. 

Carte,  Hist.  Eng. 

dethroner  (df-thro'ner),  n.  One  who  dethrones. 

The  hand  of  our  dethroners  .  .  .  hath  prevailed  against 

and  (to  their  power)  blotted  out  the  remembrance  of  the 

regal  and  sacerdotal  throne. 

Arnway,  The  Tablet  (ed.  1661),  p.  176. 

dethronizatidnt  (df-thro-ni-za'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
as  if  *dethronizatio{n-),  <  dethronizare,  pp.  de- 
thronizatus,  equiv.  to  dethronare,  dethrone :  see 
dethrone.  Ct.  disthronize.]  The  act  of  dethron- 
ing.    [Rare.] 

As  f  or  the  queene,  when  shee  was  (God  knows  how  f  arre 
guilty)  advertised  of  her  husband's  dethronization,  shee 
outwardly  expressed  .  .  .  great  extremity  of  passion. 

Speed,  Ed\y.  II.,  IX.  xii.  §  73. 

detinet  (det'i-net),  n.  [L.,  he  detains,  3d  pers. 
sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  detinere,  detain:  see  de- 
tain.] An  old  action  of  debt  at  common  law 
(chiefly  in  the  phrase  action  in  the  detinet), 
founded  on  the  allegation  that  defendant  kept 
back  the  money,  whether  it  was  money  due  as 
his  own  debt  {debet  and  detinet,  he  owes  and 
detains),  or  was  merely  withheld,  as  where  he 
was  executor  of  the  debtor.  Sometimes  used 
similarly  of  replevin  for  a  chattel. 

detinue  (det'i-nu),  n.  [<  OP.  detinu,  detenu,  P. 
detenu,  pp.  of  detenir,  P.  d4tenir,  detain,  <  L. 
detinere:  see  detain.]  In  law,  an  old  form  of 
action,  now  little  used,  brought  to  recover  pos- 
session of  specific  articles  of  personal  property 
imlawfully  detained. 

By  Action  of  debt,  action  of  detinue,  bill,  plaint,  infor- 
mation, or  otherwise.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  371. 

detinyt  (det'i-ni),  «.    Detention;  holding  back 
what  is  due. 
But  this  little  detiny  is  great  iniquity. 

JRev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  145. 

detonable  (det'o-na-bl),  a.  [<  deton{ate)  + 
-able.]  (Capable  of  detonating,  or  exploding  on 
ignition. 

These  grades  of  dynamite  are  only  rendered  detonable 
by  the  admixture  of  explosive  salts ;  and  therefore  the 
presence  of  these  explosive  salts  does  serve  to  perform  a 
useful  function.         Eissler,  Mod.  High  Explosives,  p.  68. 

detonate  (det'o-nat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deto- 
nated, ppr.  detonating.  [<  L.  detonatus,  pp.  of 
detonare  (>  P.  ditoner  =  Sp.  Pg.  detonar),  thun- 
der, <  de-  intensive  +  tonare,  thunder :  see  thun- 
der.] I.  trans.  To  cause  to  explode;  specifi- 
cally, to  cause  to  explode  with  great  sudden- 
ness and  with  a  loud  report. 

II.  intrans.  To  explode  with  great  sudden- 
ness and  with  a  loud  noise  :  as,  niter  detonates 
with  sulphur. 

detonating  (det'o-na-ting),  p.  a.  Exploding ; 
igniting  with  a  suliden  report — Detonatingbulb, 
a  small  glass  bulb  cooled  quickly  as  soon  as  made,  and 
thus  subjected  to  unequal  strains  of  contraction.  It  will 
bear  considerable  pressure,  but  the  scratch  of  a  sharp 
grain  of  sand  dropped  upon  it  will  cause  it  to  fly  into 
pieces.  Also  called  PHnce  Rupert's  drop. — Detonat- 
ing powders,  or  fulminating  powders,  certain  chemical 
compounds  which,  on  being  exposed  to  heat  or  suddenly 
struck,  explode  with  a  loud  report,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
one  or  more  of  the  constituent  parts  suddenly  assume  the 
gaseous  state.  The  chlorid  and  iodide  of  nitrogen  are 
very  powerful  detonating  substances.  The  compounds 
of  ammonia  with  silver  and  gold,  and  the  fulminates  of 
silver  and  mercury,  detonate  by  slight  friction,  or  by  the 
agency  of  heat,  electricity,  or  sulphuric  acid. — Detonat- 
lllg  tube,  a  species  of  eudiometer,  being  a  stout  glass  tube 
used  in  chemical  analysis  for  detonating  gaseous  bodies. 
It  is  generally  graduated  into  centesimal  parts,  and  per- 
forated by  two  opposed  wu-es  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
an  electric  spark  through  the  gases  which  are  introduced 
into  it,  and  are  confined  within  it  over  mercury  and  water. 

detonation  (det-o-na'shon),  n.  [=  P.  detonation 
=  Sp.  detonacioti  =  J'g.  detonaqao,  <  L.  asif  *de- 
tonatio{n-),  <  detonare,  thunder:  see  detonate.] 
An  explosion  or  sudden  report  made  by  heat- 
ing or  striking  certain  combustible  bodies,  as 
fulminating  gold ;  explosion  in  mass. 

Detonation  may  be  defined  to  be  the  instantaneous  ex- 
plosion of  the  whole  mass  of  a  body. 

Missler,  Mod.  High  Explosives,  p.  84. 
Demosthenes,  in  particular,  exhibits  consummate  dex- 
terity in  this  art  [of  ordering  words  with  reference  to  ef- 
fect]. At  his  pleasure,  he  separates  his  lightning  and  his 
thunder  by  an  interval  that  allows  his  hearer  half  to  forget 
the  coming  detonation. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xvi. 

detonative  (det'o-na-tiv),  a.  [<  detonate  + 
-ive.]     Capable  of' detonating;  explosive. 

When  the  gunpowder  is  exploded  by  nitro-glycerine,  its 
explosion  becomes  instantaneous ;  it  becomes  detonative  ; 
it  occurs  at  a  much  higher  temperature,  produces  a  much 
larger  volume  of  gas,  and  consequently  develops  a  very 
much  greater  force  than  when  exploded  alone. 

Eissler,  Mod.  High  Explosives,  p.  69. 

detonator  (det'o-na-tor),  n.  [<  detonate  +  -or.] 
That  which  detonates ;  a  detonating  prepara- 
tion; a  percussion-cap. 
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The  man  drew  a  pistol  from  under  his  cloak,  and  flreil 

full  in  his  face.    Had  it  happened  in  these  days  of  too 

nators,  Frank's  chance  had  been  small. 

Zingsley,  Westward  Ho,  p.  89i 
detonization  (det/o-ni-za'shon),  n.    [<  detonize 

+  -ation.]    The  "act  of  detonating,  as  certain 

combustible  bodies. 
detonize  (det'o-niz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  (^e«o«^e(^ 

ppr.  detonizing.     [<  L.  deton-are,  thunder  (see 

detonate),  +  -ize.]    I.  tram.  To  cause  to  ignite 

with  an  explosion;  detonate. 

Nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  dJitonized  nitre  is  destroyed 
in  eighteen  days.  Arbuthnot,  Effects  of  Air. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  fire  with  a  sudden  re- 
port; detonate. 
This  precipitate  .  .  .  detonizes  with  a  considerable  noise. 

Fonrcroy. 
detorsiont,  n.    See  detorUon. 
detortt  (df-torf),  v.  t.    [<  L.  detortus,  pp.  of  de- 
torquere  (>  P.  d6torquer).  turn  aside,  twist  out 
of  shape,  <  de,  away,  +  torquere,  twist:  see 
tort.    Cf.  distort.]     Same  as  distort. 
They  .  .  .  have  detorted  texts  of  Scripture.      Drydei).. 
detortiont  (de-tor' shon),  n.     [=  P.  d4torsion,  < 
L.  as  if  *detortio{n-)  or  *detorsio(n-),  <  detor- 
quere,  pp.  detortus  or  detorsus,  turn  aside,  twist 
out  of  shape :  see  detort.]    Same  as  distortion. 
Also  spelled  detorsion. 

Cross  those  detorsions,  when  it  [the  heart]  downward  tends, 
And  when  it  to  forbidden  heights  pretends. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  327. 

detour  (de-tor'),  n.  [<  P.  dMour,  a  turn,  bend, 
circuit,  <  ddtourner,  turn  aside :  see  detwn,] 
A  turning;  a  roundabout  or  circuitous  way; 
deviation  from  the  direct  or  shortest  road  or 
route. 

The  path  reached  an  impassable  gorge,  which  occasioned 
a  detour  of  two  or  three  hours. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  162. 

Rhymes  .  .  .  sometimes,  even  in  so  abundant  a  language 
as  the  Italian,  have  driven  the  most  straightforward  of  poets 
into  an  awkward  detour.    Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  329. 

detract  (de-trakf),  v.  [<  P.  ditracter  =  Sp.  de- 
tractar  =  Tt.  detrattare, <  L.  detractare,  also  (with 
vowel-change)  detrectare,  depreciate,  detract 
from,  also  decline,  refuse,  freq.  of  detrahere 
(>  It.  detrarre  =  Sp.  detraer  =  Pg.  detrahir  = 
Pr.  detraire  =  OP.  detraire,  >  ME.  detrayen: 
see  detray),  pp.  detractus,  pull  down,  take  away, 
disparage,  detract  from,  <  de,  away,  down,  + 
trahere,  draw:  see  tract^.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  take 
away;  withdraw;  abate:  now  always  with  a 
quantitative  term  as  direct  object,  followed  by 
from :  as,  the  defect  detracts  little  from  the  in- 
trinsic value. 

Shall  I  .  .  .  detract  so  rmtchfrom  that  prerogative, 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 

The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing  fr<m 
each  man's  private  share.  BoyU. 

2t.  To  depreciate  the  reputation  or  merit  of; 
disparage:  belittle;  defame. 

To  malign,  traduce,  or  detract  the  person  or  writings  of 
Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus.        B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  L 
Should  I  detract  his  worth, 
'Twould  argue  want  of  merit  in  myself. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love's  Cure,  i.  1. 

=  Syn.  Decry,  Depreciate,  Detract  from,  etc.    See  decry. 

n.  intrans.  To  take  away  a  part;  hence,  spe- 
cifically, to  take  away  reputation  or  merit:  fol- 
lowed by /rora. 

King  Philip  did  not  detract  from  the  nation  when  he 
said  he  sent  his  armado  to  fight  with  men,  and  not  to  com- 
bat with  the  winds.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Seligio  Medici,  i.  17. 

Such  motives  always  detract  from  the  perfect  beauty 
even  of  good  works.  Sumner,  Fame  and  Glory. 

"Virtue"  and  "utility"  are  ideal  not  only  fundamen- 
tally distinct,  but  so  far  in  natural  opposition,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  utility  in  an  action  may  now  and  again  ^^^J^ 
from  its  virtue.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  160. 

detracter,  n.    See  detractor. 
detractingly  (de-trak'ting-li),  adv.    In  a  de- 
tracting manner ;  injuriously. 

Rather  by  a  hidden  and  oblique  way  insinuate  his  error 
to  him  than  detractingly  blaze  it. 

Bp.  Henshaw,  Daily  Thoughts  (ed.  1651),  p.  13- 

detraction  (df-trak'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  detrac- 
tion, -tioun,  -doun,  <  O'lT.  detraction,  P.  detrac- 
tion =  Pr.  detraccio,  detracMo  =  Sp.  detraction  — 
Pg.  detracgdlo  =  It.  detrazione,  <  L.  detracMoyi-), 
a  taking  away,  purging,  LL.  detraction,  <  oe- 
trahere,  pp.  detractus,  take  away,  detract:  see 
detract.]  If.  A  withdrawing;  a  taking  away; 
removal. 

You  shall  enquire  of  the  lawful  taking  of  parWdgcs, 

and  pheasants,  or  fowl,  the  detraction  of  the  eggs  oi  iu» 

said  wild  fowl,  &c.  „         „  ,o 

Bacon,  Charge  at  Session  for  the  Verge,  p.  i=- 
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2.  The  act  of  disparaging  or  belittling  the  rep- 
utation or  worth  of  a  person,  with  the  view  to 
lessen  or  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  others ; 
the  act  of  depreciating  the  powers  or  perform- 
ances of  another,  from  envy  or  malice. 

Speaking  well  of  all  Mankind  is  the  worst  kind  of  De- 
traction; for  it  takes  away  the  Reputation  of  the  good 
Men  in  the  World,  by  making  all  alike. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  i.  1. 

Let  malice  and  the  base  detraction  of  contemporary 

jealousy  say  what  it  will,  greater  originality  of  genius, 

more  expansive  variety  of  talent,  never  was  exhibited 

than  in  our  country  since  the  year  1793. 

De  Quijicey,  Style,  iii. 

=Syii.  2.  Depreciation,  disparagement,  slander,  calumny, 
defamation,  derogation. 

detractioust  (df-trak'shus),  a.  [<  detraction; 
cf.  amUtiows,  <  ambition.'^  Containing  detrac- 
tion; lessening  reputation.     Johnson. 

detractive  (df-trak'tiv),  a.  [<  OP.  detraeUf; 
as  detract  +  -we.']  1+.  Having  the  quality  or 
power  of  drawing  or  taking  away. 

Finding  that  his  patient  hath  any  store  of  herbes  in  his 
garden,  [the  surgeon]  straightway  will  apply  a  detractive 
plaster.  E.  Knight,  Tryall  of  Truth  (1680),  f ol.  28. 

2.  Seeking  or  tending  to  lessen  repute  or  esti- 
mation; depreciative ;  defamatory. 

The  iniquity  of  an  envious  and  detractive  adversary. 

Bp.  Morton,  Discharge  of  Imput.,  p.  276. 
I'll  not  give 
Such  satisfaction  to  detractive  tongues, 
That  publish  such  foul  noise  against  a  man 
I  know  for  truly  virtuous. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  i.  1. 

detractiveness  (de-trak'tiv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  detractive.  Bailey,  1727.  [Rare.] 
detractor  (de-trak'tor),  m.  '  [<  ME.  detractowr,  < 
L.  detractor,'  <  detrdhere,  pp.  detractus,  dispar- 
age :  see  detract.]  One  who  detracts,  or  takes 
away  or  injures  the  good  name  of  another ;  one 
who  attempts  to  disparage  or  belittle  the  worth 
or  honor  of  another.  Sometimes  written  de- 
iracter. 

His  [Milton's]  detractors,  however,  though  outvoted, 
have  not  been  silenced.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  praise  from  former  detractors. 

Literary  Era,  II.  152. 
=Syn.  Slanderer,  calumniator,  defamer,  vilifier. 

detractory  (de-trak'to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  detracto- 
rius,  disparaging,  <  L.  detractor,  a  detractor: 
see  detractor.]  Depreciatory;  calumnious;  dis- 
paraging. 

This  is  .  .  .  detractory  unto  the  inteUect  and  sense  of 
man.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  5. 

The  detractory  lye  takes  from  a  great  man  the  reputation 
that  justlyjbelongs  to  him.  Arbuthnot. 

detractress  (df-trak'tres),  n.  [<  detractor  + 
•ess.]  A  female  detractor;  a  censorious  woman. 
[Bare.] 

If  any  shall  detract  from  a  lady's  character  unless  she 
be  absent,  the  said  detractress  shall  be  forthwith  ordered 
to  the  lowest  place  of  the  room.  Addison. 

detrain  (de-tran'),  v.  [<  de-  priv.  +  train.] 
I.  trans.  To  remove  from  or  cause  to  leave  a 
railway  train :  said  especially  of  bodies  of  men: 
as,  to  detrain  troops.  [Of  recent  introduction.] 
II,  intrans.  To  quit  a  railway  train:  as,  the 
volunteers  detrained  quickly  and  fell  into  line. 
The  English  are  using  a  new  word.  Soldiers  going  out 
of  railway  cars  detrain. 

West  Chester  (Pa.)  RepuUican,  V.  142. 

detrayt,  v.  t.  [MB.  detrayen,  <  OF.  detraire,  de- 
trere,  draw  away,  detract:  see  detract.]  To 
draw  away;  detract. 

But  ouere  I  passe,  prayyng  withe  spyrit  gladde 

Of  this  labour  that  no  wihte  me  detray. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 

detrectt  (de-trekf),  V.  [<  L.  detrectare,  detrac- 
tatre,  refuse,  decline,  also  take  away,  detract: 
se^  detract.]    I.  trans.  To  refuse;  decline. 

He  [Moses]  detrected  his  going  into  Egypt,  upon  pretence 
that  he  was  not  eloquent.  „„„„, 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix  (1622),  p.  194. 

11.  intrans.  To  refuse. 

Do  not  detrect ;  you  know  th'  authority 

Is  mine.  -B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  ii.  6. 

detrectationt  (de-trek-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  de- 
1irectatio(n-),  <  detrectare,  pp.  detreetatus,  re- 
fuse: see  detrect.]  The  act  of  refusmg;  a  de- 
clining.    Cocheram.  i     ,  ^„    ,  .  . 

detriment  (det'ri-ment),  «.  [<  OF.  detnmerit, 
F.  detriment  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  detrimento,  <  L.  de- 
trimentum,  loss,  damage,  lit.  a  rubbmg  o=)  \  "«- 
terere,  pp.  detritus,  rub  off,  wear:  see  detrtte.] 
1.  Any  kind  of  harm  or  injury,  as  loss,  damage, 
hurt,  injustice,  deterioration,  diminution,  hin- 
drance, etc.,  considered  with  specific  reference, 
expressed  or  implied,  both  to  its  subject  and  to 
its  cause:  as,  the  cause  of  religion  suffers  great 
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detriment  from  the  faults  of  its  professors;  let 
the  property  suffer  no  detriment  at  your  hands ; 
the  consuls  must  see  that  the  republic  receives 
no  detriment;  the  detriment  it  has  suffered  is 
past  remedy. 

Also,  not  to  be  passionate  for  small  detriments  or  of- 
fences, nor  to  be  a  reuenger  of  them. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  249. 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detrirrmnt. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1579. 
That  barefoot  Augustinian  whose  report 
0'  the  dyuig  woman's  words  did  detriment 
To  my  best  points. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  320. 

2.  That  which  causes  harm  or  injury ;  anything 
that  is  detrimental:  as,  his  generosity  is  a 
great  detriment  to  his  prosperity. — 3.  In  Eng- 
land, a  charge  made  upon  barristers  and  stu- 
dents for  repair  of  damages  in  the  rooms  they 
occupy ;  a  charge  for  wear  and  tear  of  table- 
linen,  etc. — 4.  In  astral.,  the  sign  opposite  the 
house  of  any  planet :  as,  Mars  in  Libra  is  m 
his  detriment;  the  detriment  of  the  sun  is  Aqua- 
rius, because  it  is  opposite  to  Leo.  It  is  a  sign 
of  weakness,  distress,  etc. —  5.  In  her. :  (a)  Same 
as  decrement,  (b)  The  state  of  being  eclipsed 
— that  is,  represented  as  partially  obscured: 
said  of  the  sun  or  moon  used  as  a  bearing. 
=Syn.  1.  Disadvantage,  prejudice,  hurt,  evil.  See  injury 
and  loss. 

detrimentt  (det'ri-ment),  v.  t.     [<  ML.  detri- 

mentari,  cause  loss,  '<  L.  detrimentum,  harm, 

loss:   see  detriment,  n.]     To  injure;  do  harm 

to;  hurt. 

Others  might  be  detrimented  thereby.  Fuller. 

detrimental  (det-ri-men'tal),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ML.  *detrimentalisX  L.  detrimentum,  harm :  see 
detriment.]  I.  a.  Injurious  ;  hurtful ;  causing 
harm  or  damage. 

Luxuries  are  rather  serviceable  than  detrimentaX  to  an 
opulent  people.  Goldsmith,  Voltaire. 

Political  economy  teaches  that  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce are  detrimental.    H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  501. 

=SyiI.  Prejudicial,  disadvantageous,  mischievous,  perni- 
cious. 
II.  11:  See  the  extract.     [Slang.] 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  don't  happen  to  know  what 
a  detrimental  is.  He  is  a  person  who  pays  great  atten- 
tion to  a  young  lady  without  any  serious  intentions,  and 
thereby  discourages  the  intentions  of  others. 

Auberon  Herbert. 

detrimentally  (det-ri-men'tal-i),  advi  In  a 
detrimental  manner ;  injuriously. 

That  the  impoverishment  of  any  country,  diminishing 
both  its  producing  and  consuming  powers,  tells  detri- 
jnentally  on  the  people  of  countries  trading  with  it,  is  a 
commonplace  of  political  economy. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  81. 

detrimentalness  (det-ri-men'tal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  detrimental."  BaAley,  1727. 
[Eare.] 

detrital  (de-tri'tal),  a.  [<  detritus  +  -al.]  Con- 
sisting of  fragments  or  particles  broken  or  worn 
away. 

The  detrital  matter  which  is  worn  away  from  the  land, 
and  carried  along  by  rivers,  contains  materials  of  every 
degree  of  coarseness.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  132. 

Detrital  rock,  a  rock  made  up  of  the  debris  of  other 
rocks  — that  is,  of  material  derived  from  rocks  previously 
consolidated,  then  broken  up  by  atmospheric  or  other 
agencies,  and  more  or  less  worn  by  friction  or  by^the 
action  of  water. 

detrite  (df-trif),  a.  [<  L.  detritus,  pp.  of  de- 
terere,  rub'  down  or  away,  <  de,  down,  away, 
+  terere,  rub :  see  trite.  Cf .  detriment.]  Worn 
away ;  worn  out.     Clarice. 

detrited  (de-tri'ted),  a.  [<  detrite  +  -ed^.]  1. 
"Worn  away ;  reduced  by  detrition. 

A  halfpenny  detrited.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  194. 

2.  Disintegrated;  of  the  nature  of  detritus. 

Long  symmetrical  tables,  two  hundred  feet, long  by 
eighty  broad,  covered  with  large  angular  rocks  and  boul- 
ders and  seemingly  impregnated  tluroughout  with  detnted 
matter.  Eane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  157. 

detrition  (de-trish'on),  n.     [=  F.  dStrition,  < 
ML.  detritio(n-),  <  L.  deterere,  pp.  detritus,  rub 
off:  see  detriU,  detritus.]    A  wearing  off;  the 
act  of  wearing  away. 
The  brush  of  time  is  the  gradual  detrition  of  time. 

Steevens,  Note  on  Shakspere's  2  Hen.  VI. 

detritus  (de-tri'tus),  n.  [<  L.  detritus,  a  rub- 
bing away,'  <  deterere,  pp.  detritus,  rub  away: 
see  detrite.]  1.  In  geol.,  loose,  nncompacted 
fragments  of  rook,  either  water-worn  or  angu- 
lar. The  term  is  especially  applicable  to  a  material 
which  would  be  a  breccia  if  consolidated  into  a  rock. 
See  gravel,  sand,  and  drift. 

2.  More  comprehensively,  any  broken  or  com- 
minuted material  worn  away  from  a  mass  by 
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attrition ;  any  aggregate  of  loosened  fragments 
or  particles. 

Here  Dr.  Schliemann  encountered  a  great  depth  of  soil, 
partly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  detritus  from  the  rocky 
ground  above.        C.  T.  Newton,  Aa-t  and  Archseol.,  p.  257. 

Such  natural  agents  as  wind  and  water,  frost  and  Are, 
are  ever  at  work  in  destroying  the  surface  of  the  land  and 
transporting  the  resulting  detrituA. 

Atkenmum,  TSo.  8067,  p.  178. 

Words  which  have  thus  for  ages  preserved  their  exact 
form  in  the  mass  of  detritus  of  which  modern  languages 
are  composed.  Farrar,  Language,  xv. 

de  trop  (d6  tro).  [F.,  too  much,  too  many :  de, 
of;  trop  =  It.  troppo,  too  niuch,  <  ML.  troppus, 
tropus,  a  flock,  troop:  see  troop.]  Literally, 
too  much;  hence,  in  the  way ;  not  wanted:  ap- 
plied to  a  person  whose  presence  is  inconve- 
nient :  as,  he  saw  he  was  de  trop,  and  therefore 
retired. 

detrude  (de-trod'),  f .  *. ;  pret.  and  pp.  detruded, 

ppr.  detruding.     [=  It.  detrudere,  <  L.  detrudere, 

pp.  detrusu^,  thrust  down,  <  de,  down,  +  tru- 

dere,  thrust.     Cf.  extrude,  intrude,  protrude.] 

To  thrust  down  or  out ;  push  down  with  force ; 

force  into,  or  as  if  into,  a  lower  place  or  sphere. 

Such  as  are  detruded  down  to  hell. 

Either,  for  shame,  they  still  themselves  retire. 

Or,  tied  in  chains,  they  in  close  prison  dweU. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortal,  of  Soul. 
Those  philosophers  who  allow  of  transmigration  .  .  . 
are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  men  may,  for  their  mis- 
carriages, be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of  beasts. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  ii.  27. 

It  [envy] .  .  .  leads  him  into  the  very  condition  of  devils, 

to  be  detruded  [from]  Heaven  for  his  meerly  pride  and 

malice.  Feltham,  Kesolves,  ii.  56. 

detruncate  (de-trung'kat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
detruncated,  ppr.  detruncating.  [<  L.  detrun- 
catus,  pp.  of  detruncare,  lop  off,  <  de,  off,  + 
truncare,  lop,  shorten  by  cutting  off,  <  truncus, 
cut  short:  see  trunk,  truncate.]  To  reduce  or 
shorten  by  lopping  or  cutting  off  a  part. 

detrnncation  (de-trung-ka'snon),  n.  [<  L.  de- 
truncatio{n-),  <  detruncare,  lop  off:  see  detrun- 
cate.] 1.  The  act  of  reducing  or  shortening; 
the  cutting  or  lopping  off  of  a  part. 

It  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  detruncation,  that 
the  general  tendency  of  the  sentence  may  be  changed. 

Johnson,  Diet.,  Pref. 
2.  In  obstet.,  separation  of  the  trunk  from  the 
head  of  the  fetus.     Dunglison. 

detrusion  (df-tro'zhon),  n.  [<  LL.  detrusioin-), 
<  L.  detrudere,  pp.  deirusus :  see  detrude.]  The 
act  of  thrusting  or  driving  down  or  away. 

From  this  detrusion  of  the  waters  towards  the  side,  the 
parts  towards  the  pole  must  be  much  increased. 

Keill,  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Force  of  detrusion,  in  mech.,  the  strain  to  which  a  body, 
as  a  beam,  is  subjected  when  it  is  compressed  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  fibers,  the  points 
of  support  being  very  near  to  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
place  at  which  the  force  is  applied. 

detrusor  (de-tro'sor),  n. ;  pi.  detrusores  (de-trij- 
so'rez).  [I*fL.,  <  L.  detrudere,  pp.  detrusus,  ex- 
pel :  see  detruele.]  In  anat.,  a  muscle  that  ejects 
or  expels. 

dettet,  n.  A  Middle  English  and  early  modern 
English  form  of  debt. 

detumescencet  (de-tu-mes'ens),  n.  [=  P.  d^- 
tumescence,  <  L.  detumescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  detu- 
mescere,  cease  swelling,  settle  down,  <  de,  down, 
+  tumescere,  inceptive  of  tumere,  swell:  see 
tumid.]  Diminution  of  swelling:  opposed  to 
intumescence. 

The  wider  the  circulating  wave  grows,  still  hath  it  the 
more  subsidence  and  detumescen/ie. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  581. 

detur  (de'ter),  n.  [L.,  let  it  be  given,  3d  pers. 
sing.  pres.  subj.  pass,  of  dare,  give;  so  called 
from  the  first  word  of  the  Latin  inscription  ac- 
companying the  gift :  see  date^.]  A  prize  of 
books  given  annually  to  a  certain  number  of 
meritorious  students  at  Harvard  College. 

At  one  o'clock  all  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  deturs  went  to  the  President  [of  Harvard  College] 
to  receive  them.    Josiah  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  50. 

deturbt  (df-ttob'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  deturbare,  drive, 
thrust,  or  east  down,  <  de,  down,  +  turbare, 
throw  into  disorder,  <  turba,  disorder,  a  crowd, 
troop :  see  turbid.  Cf .  disturb.]  To  throw  into 
confusion ;  throw  down  with  violence. 

As  soon  may  the  walls  of  heaven  be  scaled  and  thy  throne 
deturbed  as  he  can  be  foiled  that  is  defenced  with  thy 
power.  Bp.  Hall,  Invisible  World. 

detumi  (de-t6m'),  v.  t.  [<  P.  dStourner,  <  OP. 
destourner,  destorner,  turn  away,  <  des-,  away, 
+  tourner,  turn.  Cf .  detour  and  disturn.]  To 
turn  away  or  aside ;  divert. 

His  majestic  grantit  his  express  license  .  .  .  to  alter  and 
deturne  a  litill  the  said  way,  to  the  mair  commodious  & 
better  travelling  for  the  lieges. 

Acts  Jas.  71.,  1607  (ed.  1816),  p.  388. 
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The  sober  aspect  and  severity  of  bare  precepts  datum 
many  from  lending  a  pleased  ear  to  the  wholesome  doc- 
trine. Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Man's  Soul,  iii. 

deturpatet  (de-tfrr'pat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
turpatcd,  ppr."  deturpating.  [<  L.  deturpatus, 
pp.  of  deturparc,  disfigure,  <  de-  intensive  + 
turpare,  defile,  <  turpis,  foul:  see  turpitude.'] 
To  defile. 

Errors,  superstitions,  heresies,  and  impieties,  which  had 
deturpated  the  face  of  the  Church. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Diss,  from  Popery,  i.  1. 

deturpationt  (de-tfer-pa'shon),  11.  [<  deturpate  : 
see  -ation.]  The  act  of  defiling  or  corruptirig; 
u  corruption. 

The  books  of  the  fathers  have  passed  through  the  cor- 
rections, and  det^irpations,  and  mistakes  of  transcribers. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  iv.  109. 

deuce^  (dus),  n.  [Also  formerly  deiise,  duce, 
early  mod.  E.  also  dewce,  dewse,  <  ME.  dewes, 
deus,  <  OF.  Detis!  laXer  Dieux I  i.  e.,  Godl  (used, 
like  mod.  F.  mon  Dieul  Gr.  mein  Gott!  as  an 
ejaculation  of  sudden  emotion  or  surprise),  <  L. 
deus,  voo.  of  deus,  God:  see  deity.  The  common 
derivation  from  the  Celtic  (Bret,  "dits,  teuz,  a 
phantom,  specter,  goblin";  ML.  "dusius,  d^mo 
apud  Gallos")  is  without  sufficient  support.  Cf . 
LG.  dUs,  dmts,  G.  daus,  taus,  used  like  the  E. 
word:  LG.  deduus!  G.  derdaus!  the  deuce!  G. 
was  der  daus!  what  the  deuce  I  dass  dich  der 
daus!  deuce  take  you!  Cf.  Fries,  diis,  a  goblin 
(Outzen) ;  D.  droes,  a  giant,  LG.  droos,  a  lubber, 
Holstein  druuss,  a  giant,  used  like  diis;  D.  de 
droes!  LG.  de  droos!  the  deuce!  LG.  datdi  de 
droos  slaa  !  Holstein  dat  ti  de  druuss  hale !  deuce 
take  you!  The  particular  use  of  the  D.,  LG.,  and 
G.  words  may  be  due  to  association  with  the 
OP.  word,  but  they  are  appar.  in  origin  assimi- 
lated and  transposed  forms,  respectively,  of 
the  word  represented  by  OHG.  durs,  duris,  thu- 
ris,  turs,  MHG.  durse,  diirse,  dursch,  also  turse, 
tiirse,  tiirsch,  a  giant,  demon,  =  Icel.  tMtrs 
(pron.  thus),  a  giant,  goblin,  dull  fellow,  = 
Norw.  tuss,  dial,  tusse,  tust,  a  goblin,  kobold, 
elf,  gnome  (tussefolk,  elves),  also  a  dull  fellow, 
=  Dan.  tosse,  a  booby,  fool,  =  AS.  thyrs,  a  giant 
(whence  prob.  E.  thrush^  in  lioi-tkrvsh,  q.  v., 
a  hobgoblin).  The  giants  or  goblins  of  Teu- 
tonic mythology,  like  the  gods  of  classical  my- 
thology, became  identified  in  popular  thought 
with  the  devils  or  demons  of  medieval  Chris- 
tianity. Like  other  wordsused  in  colloquial  im- 
precation, deuce  has  lost  definite  meaning,  and 
has  been  subjected  (in  LG.,  G.,  and  Scand.) 
to  more  or  less  wilful  variation  of  form  and  to 
some  mixture  with  other  words.  Cf.  LG.  de 
duks!  equiv.  to  E.  tlie  dickens!  LG.  duker,  deu- 
ker,  deiker,  the  deuce.]  The  devil :  used,  with  or 
without  the  definite  article,  chiefly  in  exclama- 
tory or  interjectional  phrases,  expressing  sur- 
prise, impatience,  or  emphasis:  as,  deuce  take 
you!  go  to  the  deuce!  the  deuce  you  did! 
Owe  I  dewes  1  all  goes  downe  I  York  Plays,  p.  4. 

1  wish  you  could  tell  what  a  Duee  your  Head  ails. 

Prior,  Down-Hall,  st.  40. 

It  was  the  prettiest  prologue  as  he  wrote  it; 
Well !  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  ha'n't  forgot  it. 


To  play  the  deuce,  to  do  mischief  or  damage ;  annoy  or 
injure  a  person  or  thing :  often  followed  by  with. 

Three  of  them  left  the  door  open,  and  the  other  two 
pulled  it  so  spitefully  in  going  out  that  the  little  bell 
played  the  very  deuce  wUh  Hepzibah's  nerves. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  p.  73. 

deuce^  (dUs), «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dewce,  deus; 
=  MLG.  dus  =  OHG.  dOs,  G.  daus  =  Sw.  Dan. 
dus,  deuce  in  cards,  <  OP.  deus,  dous,  F.  deux,  < 
L.  duos,  ace.  of  duo  =  E.  two,  q.  v.]  1.  In  cards 
and  other  games,  two ;  a  card  or  die  with  two 
spots. — 3.  In  lawn^tennis,  a  stage  of  the  game  in 
which  both  players  or  sides  have  scored  40,  and 
one  must  score  2,  or,  if  the  other  has  vantage, 
3  pouits  in  succession  in  order  to  win  the  game. 

deuce-ace  (diis'as),  m.  Two  and  one;  a  throw 
of  two  dice,  one  of  which  turns  up  one  and  the 
other  two. 

Moth.  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross 
sum  of  d&u/ie-ace  amounts  to. 
Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 
Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  call  three. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  2. 

deuced  (dti'sed),  a.  [Sometimes  written  deused, 
and,  for  eoUoq.  effect,  doosed,  doosid;  <  deuce'^ 
+  -ed^.  The  word  combines  in  a  mitigated  form 
the  ideas  of  <imK«fe  and  f?a»mec?.]  Devilish;  ex- 
cessive ;  confounded :  as,  it  is  a  deuced  shame : 
often  used  adverbially.  [Slang.] 
Everything  is  so  deuced  changed. 

Disraeli,  Coniugsby,  viii.  4. 
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It'll  be  a  deuced  unpleasant  thing  if  she  takes  it  into 
her  head  to  let  out  when  those  fellows  are  here.  Dickens. 

deucedly,  deusedly  (dii'sed-li),  adv.  Devil- 
ishly; confoundedly. 

deust,  n.    See  deuce^. 

deuse,  deused,  etc    See  deuce^,  etc. 

Deus  miserea'tur  (de'us  miz"e-re-a'ter).  [L., 
God  be  merciful:  Deus,  God';  misereaturj  3d 
pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  misereri,  be  merciful: 
see  miserere.']  The  sixty-seventh  psalm:  so 
called  from  its  first  words  in  the  Latin  version. 
It  is  used  in  the  Anglican  Church  as  a  canticle  alternate 
to  the  Nu7ic  dimittis  after  the  second  lesson  at  Evening 
Prayer,  except  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month,  because 
it  then  occurs  as  one  of  the  appointed  psalms  for  the  day. 
In  the  American  Prayer-book  it  was  the  leading  canticle 
in  this  place  till  the  Nunc  dimittis  was  restored  in  1886, 
and  has,  in  turn,  the  Senedic,  anima  mea,  as  its  alternate. 

Deut.    An  abbreviation  of  Deuteronomy. 

deutencephalic  (dii-ten-se-fal'ik  or  -sef 'a-lik), 
a.  [<  deutencephalon  +  -ic]  Same  as  dience- 
phalic. 

deutencephalon  (dii-ten-sef'a-lon),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  devT{epog),  second,  +  cy/cE^oXof,  brain.]  Same 
as  diencephalon. 

deuteriont  (dH-te'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sem-ipiov, 
or  pi.  dcvripta,  the  afterbirth,  neut.  of  Sevrkpiog, 

<  Sevrepog,  second.]  In  anat.,  the  afterbirth  or 
secundines. 

deutero-.  [LL.,  NL.,  etc.,  deutero-,  <  Gr.  Sevre- 
poc,  second,  <  6iio,  =  E.  two,  +  compar.  suffix 
-Tepog.]  An  element  in  words  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  '  second.' 

deuterocanonical(du''''te-ro-ka-non'i-kal),  a.  [< 
Gr.  devrepog,  second,  +  canonical.]    Forming  or 

belonging  to  a  second  canon Deuterooanonical 

bookBj  those  books  of  the  Bible  as  received  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which  are  regarded  as  constituting  a 
second  canon,  accepted  later  than  the  first,  but. of  equal 
authority.  These  books  are,  in  the  Old  Testament,  most 
of  those  called  the  Apocrypha  in  the  £ing  James  Bible, 
and  in  the  New  Testament  those  known  as  antilegomena. 
See  antilegomena  and  Apocrypha. 

deuterogamist  (du-te-rog'a-mist),  n.  [<  deuter- 
ogamy +  -jsi.]  One  who  marries  a  second  time. 
He  had  published  for  me  against  the  deuterogaTnists  of 
the  age.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xviii. 

deuterogamy  (du-te-rog'a-mi), ».  [=  F.  deu- 
Urogamie,  <  Gr.  devrepoyajila,  a  second  marriage, 

<  SeVTEpoQ,  second,  +  yafjiog,  marriage.]  A  second 
marriage  after  the  death  of  the  first  husband 
or  wife,  or  the  custom  of  contracting  such  mar- 
riages. 

You  behold  before  you  .  .  .  Dr.  Primrose,  the  monoga- 
mist. .  .  .  You  here  see  that  .  .  .  divine  who  has  so  long 
.  .  .  fought  against  the  deuterogamy  of  the  age. 

Gold&mUh,  Vicar,  xiv. 

deuterogenic  (dii"te-ro-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Sehre- 
po(,  second,  +  yevoq,  race  (see  germs),  +  4c.] 
Of  secondary  origin:  specifically  applied  in 
geology  to  those  rocks  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  protogenic  rocks  by  mechanical 
action. 

deuteromesal  (dii'''te-r6-me'sal),  a.  [<  Gr.  6ev- 
TspoQ,  second,  +  iiho\,  middlej'+  -al.]  Literal- 
ly, second  and  median:  applied  in  entomology, 
by  Kirby  and  other  early  entomologists,  to  a 
series  of  cells  in  the  wings  of  hymenopterous 
insects,  called  the  first  and  third  disooidal  and 
iirst  apical  cells  by  most  modern  hymenopter- 
ists. 

Deuteronomic  (du"te-ro-nom'ik),  a.  [<  Deuter- 
onomy +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy:  as,  the  Deuteronomic  code. 

Deuteronomical  (dii'''te-r6-nom'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  Deuteronomic. 

This  is  the  second  code,  and  is  called  the  Deuteronomi- 
cal  Code,  because  it  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.       Mivart,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXH.  S9. 

Deuteronomist  (dii-te-ron'o-mist),  n.  [<  Deu- 
teronomy +  -ist.']  1."  The  writer  or  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  decalogue  as  it  lay  before 
the  Deuteronoviist  did  not  contain  any  allusion  to  the  cre- 
ation. Encye.  Brit.,  XXI.  126. 

2.  One  of  the  school  of  criticism  which  regards 
■  Deuteronomy  as  a  product  of  an  era  of  Jewish 
history  long  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Moses. 
Deuteronoiuistic  (du-te-ron-o-mis'tik),  a.  [< 
Deuteronomist  +  4c.]  '(3f  or  pertaining  to  the 
writer  or  writers  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
Tlie  word  is  used  in  that  school  of  criticism  which  regards 
Deuteronomy  as  a  product  of  an  era  of  Jewish  history  long 
subsequent  to  the  days  of  Moses. 

The  process  of  "prophetic  "  or  " Deuteronomistic"  edit- 
ing. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  111. 

Deuteronomy  (dH-te-ron'o-mi),  n.  [=  F.  deu- 
t^ronome  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  deuteronomio,  <  LL.  de«- 
teronomium,  <  LGr.  6evTepov6/uov,  the  second  law, 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  <  Gr.  deinepoQ, 
second,  +  v6/iog,  law.]    The  second  law,  or  sec- 
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end  statement  of  the  law :  the  name  given  to 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuoh,  consisting 
chiefly  of  three  addresses  purporting  to  have 
been  made  by  Moses  to  Israel  shortly  before 
his  death.  The  Mosaic  origin  of  the  book  is  disputed 
by  many  modern  critics,  as  is  also  the  date  of  composition 
which  some  regard  as  subsequent  to  Isai^,  Abbreviated 
Deut.  f 

deuteropathia  (du'-'te-ro-path'i-a,),  n.  [NL.-. 
see  deuteropathy.]    Same  as  deuieropathy. 

deuteropatnic  (du'-'te-ro-path'ik),  a.  [=  p.  deu- 
teropathique ;  as  deuteropathy  +  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  deuteropathy. 

deuteropathy  (dii-te-rop'a-thi),  n.  [=  p.  deu- 
tiropathie,  <  NL.  deuteropathia,  <  Gr.  (Jeirepof 
second,  +  Trdfof,  suffermg.]  In  pafhol.,  a  sec- 
ondary affection,  the  result  of  another  and  an- 
tecedent affection,  as  retinitis  from  nephritis. 

deuteroscopy  (du-te-J-os'ko-pi),  «.  [=  p.  dew- 
t4roscopie,  <  Gr.  S^repoQ,  second,  +  -aitmla,  < 
ffKOTTwv,  view.]     1.  Second  sight.    [Rare.] 

I  felt  by  anticipation  the  horrors  of  the  Highland  seera, 
whom  their  gift  of  deuteroscopy  compels  to  witness  things 
unmeet  for  mortal  eyes.  Scott. 

2.  The  second  view,  or  that  which  is  seen  upon 
a  second  view;  the  meaning  beyond  the  Uteral 
sense;  second  intention.     [Rare.] 

Not  attaining  the  deuteroscopy,  or  second  intention  of 
the  words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their  consequenceB,  co- 
herences, figures,  or  tropologies.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err. 

deuterostoma  (du-te-ros'to-ma),  ». ;  pi.  deute- 
rostomata  (dii"te-ro"st6'm'a-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ievTepog,  second"  +'  ard/ia,  moilth.]  A  secon- 
dary blastopore ;  a  blastopore  formed  after  or 
otherwise  than  as  an  arch£BOstoma. 

Deuterostomata  (du'te-ro-sto'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  deuterbstomatus :  'keedeutero- 
stomatous.]  A  prime  division  of  the  phylum 
Vermes,  including  those  worms,  such  as  most 
annelids,  the  Polyzoa,  and  Sagitta,  which  are 
deuterostomatous :  opposed  to  Archceostomata. 

deuterostomatous  (dii"te-ro-stom'a-tus),  a. 
[<  NL.  deuterostomatus,  ^  deuterostoma,  q.  v.] 
Having  a  deuterostoma  j  characterized  by  a 
secondary  instead  of  a  primary  blastopore:  op- 
posed to  archceostomatous. 

In  certain  .  .  .  deuterostomatous  Metazoa,  the  meso- 
blast  becomes  excavated,  and  a  "perivisceral  cavity"  and 
vessels  are  formed  in  quite  another  fashion. 

Huxley,  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  52. 

deuterozoSid  (dii'''te-ro-z6'oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  Seim- 
poQ,  second,  -I-  sooid',  q.  v.]  A  secondary  zoBid; 
a  zooid  produced  by  gemmation  from  a  zoBidf 
a  proglottis.  * 

deuthydroguret,  deutohydroguret  (dut-,  dii'- 
to-hi-drog'u-ret),  n.  [<  Gr.  SevT{epo(),  second, 
+  hydrogien)  +  -Mj-ef.]  In  chem.,  an  old  term  for 
a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
with  one  of  some  other  element. 

deuto-.  [Abbr.  of  deutero-,  <  Gr.  Sefirepog,  sec- 
ond: see  deutero-.]  In  chem.,  a  prefix  which 
denotes  strictly  the  second  term  in  an  order  or 
a  series,  often  used  as  equivalent  to  M-  or  di-  with, 
reference  to  the  constitution  oi  compounds,  distinguish- 
ing them  from  mono-  or  proto-  compounds. 

deutohydroguret,  n.    See  deuthydroguret. 

deutomala  (dii-to-ma'ia),  n.;  pi.  deutomali^ 
(-le).  [NL.,  <  GT.'iSeiT{epog),  second,  next,  +  L. 
mala,  cheek-bone,  jaw,  <  mandere,  chew,  masti- 
cate :  see  mandible.]  The  second  pair  of  jaws, 
or  mouth-appendages,  of  the  Myriapoda,  form- 
ing the  so-caUed  labium  or  under  lip  of  Savigny 
and  later  authors,  in  the  chilognaths  they  have  a  su- 
perficial resemblance  to  the  labium  of  winged  insects ;  but 
the  corresponding  pair  of  appendages  in  Chilopoda  are 
not  only  unlike  the  labium  of  Bexapoda,  but  entirely 
different  in  structure  from  the  homologous  parts  in  chilog- 
naths. 

deutomalal  (du-to-ma'lal),  a.  [<  deutomala  +■ 
-al.]    Same  as  de'utomatar. 

deutomalar  (du-to-ma'iar),  a.  [<  deutomala  + 
-ar^.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  deutomala  of  a 
myriapod. 

deutomerite  (dii-tom'e-rit),  «.  [<  Gr.  6ev- 
r(Epof),  second,  +  /iipoc',  a  part,  +  4te^.]  la 
zool.,  the  larger  posterior  one  of  the  two  cells 
of  a  dieystidan  or  septate  gregarine,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  smaller  anterior  one  called 
protomerite. 

deutoplasm  (dii'ti-plazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  iebHepoi), 
second,  +  nMa/ia,  anything  formed,  <  irUaaei.v, 
form,  mold.]  In  embryol.,  secondary,  nutntive 
plasm,  or  food-yolk :  a  term  applied  by  the 
younger  Van  Beneden  to  that  portion  "i  *"? 
yolk  of  an  egg  or  ovum  which  furnishes  foott 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo,  but  does 
not  enter  directly  into  its  formation  or  germi- 
nation. The  gi-eat  bulk  of  the  yolk  of  meroblastic  ova, 
as  birds'  eggs,  consists  of  the  nutritive  deutoplasm  or  loou- 
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yolk,  as  distinguished  from  tlie  protoplasm  or  tread,  which 
makes  up  into  the  body  of  the  chick. 

In  fact,  the  contents  of  every  egg  consist  of  two  parts  — 
(1)  of  a  viscous  albuminous  protoplasm ;  and  (2)  of  a  fatty 
^'anular  matter,  the  deutoplasm  or  food  yolk.  The  first 
IB  derived  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  original  germinal 
cell,  while  the  yolk  is  only  secondarily  developed  with  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  fli'st ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  de- 
.    rived  from  the  secretion  of  special  glands. 

Clam,  ZoBlogy  (trans.),  I.  in. 

dentoplasmic  (du-to-plaz'mik),  a.  [<  deuto- 
plasm +  -ic.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  deutoplasm ; 
having  tlie  character  or  quality  of  deutoplasm ; 
consisting  of  deutoplasm.    Also  deutoplastic. 

In  the  young  unfertilized  ova  a  small  protoplasmic  and 
larger  deutoplasmie  portion  are  readily  distinguished. 

Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soc,  2d  ser.,  VI.  224. 

deutoplasmigenous  (du'''to-plaz-mij'e-nus),  a. 
[NL.,  <  deutoplasm  +  {■4)-genous,  q.  v.]  Pro- 
ducing deutoplasm,  as  a  deutoplastic  ovum,  or 
an  animal  whose  ova  are  meroblastic.  Smith- 
sonian Report,  1881,  p.  425. 

deutoplastic  (dii-to^las'tik),  a.  [<  Grr.  Seii- 
T(epos),  second,  +  iAaardg,  verbal  adj.  of  TrTida- 
aeiv,  form,  +  rie:  seeplasUe.^  Same  as  dento- 
plasmic. 

deutopsyche  (dii-top-si'ke),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sev- 
Tfepof ),  second,  +  ■^jwx^,  breath,  life,  spirit,  soul.] 
Haeckel's  name  for  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
is  usually  called  the  diemcephalon  or  thalamen- 
eephalon;  a  part  of  the  brain  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  optic  thalami. 

deutoscolex  (dH-to-sko'leks),  n.;  pi.  deutosco- 
Uces  (-li-sez).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dei>T(epog),  second,  + 
mi>%ri^,  worm.]  A  secondary  scolex  or  daugh- 
ter-cyst developed  within  or  from  a  seolex  or 
cystic  worm;  a  bladder-worm  inclosed  in  an- 
other, as,  in  an  echinocoecus,  the  hydatid  of 
Taenia  echinocoecus.     See  cut  under  Imnia. 

deutotergite  (dii-to-ter' jit),  n.  [<  Gr.  6evT(epog), 
second,  +  L.  tergiim,  back,  -f-  •ite^.']  In  entom., 
the  second  dorsal  segment  of  the  abdomen. 

deutova,  n.    Plural  of  deutovum. 

deutovertebra  (dTi-to-v6r'te-bra),  n. ;  pi.  deuto- 
vertebrce  (-bre).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  devT(epoc),  second, 
+  L.  vertebra,  vertebra.]  In  Carus's  nomencla- 
ture (1828),  one  of  the  segments  of  the  verte- 
bral column  exclusive  of  ribs  and  limbs;  a  ver- 
tebra in  an  ordinary  sense. 

He  [Carus]  makes  what  he  calls  proto-,  deuto-,  and  trito- 
vertebroB;  the  first  (ribs)  enveloping  the  body  and  its  vis- 
cera in  relation  with  vegetative  life  ;  the  second  (verte- 
brse)  protecting  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  third  (limbs) 
becoming  the  osseous  framework  which  sustains  the  mus- 
cular and  locomotive  organs. 

S.  Kneeland,  Jr.,  Amer.  Cyc,  XIII.  424. 

dentovertebral  (dii-to-v6r'te-bral),  a.  [<  deuto- 
vertebra +  -al.2  Having  the  character  or  qual- 
ity of  a  deutovertebra ;  vertebral  in  an  ordinary 
sense. 

deutovum  (dti-to'vum),  n.;  pi.  deutova  (-vS). 
[NL.,  <  Gr,  6eiiT{spos),  second,  +  L.  ovum,  egg.] 
Same  as  metovum. 

deutoxid  (dii-tok'sid),  n.  [<  Gr.  devT(epog), 
second,  +  oxid.2  In  ehem.,  a  term  formerly- 
employed  to  denote  the  second  stage  of  oxida- 
tion, or  a  compound  containing  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  to  one  or  more  of  a  metal :  as,  the  deu- 
toxidot  copper;  the  deutoxid  of  mercury,  etc. 
Also  deutoxide,  Mnoxid,  pinoxide,  and  deutoxyde, 
bimxyde,  dioxid. 

Later  in  the  earth's  history  are  the  deutoxides,  tritox- 
Ides,  peroxides,  etc. ;  in  which  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
atoms  of  oxygen  are  united  with  one  atom  of  metal  or 
other  element.         H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  40. 

Deutzia  (doit'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Deutg,  a  botanist  of  Amsterdam.]  A  saxifra- 
gaoeous  genus  of  handsome  flowering  shrubs 
of  China  and  Japan,  frequent  in  cultivation, 
bearing  numerous  panicles  of  white  flowers. 
There  are  six  or  seven  species,  the  common  cultivated 
ones  being  D.  erenata  and  the  smaller  species  D.  gracilis, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 

deux-temps  (d^'ton' ),  »■  LF-'-  <fe««^>  t'^o  >  temps, 
<  L.  tempus,  time :  see  deuce^  and  temj^oral.']    A 

.rapid  form  of  the  waltz,  containing  six  steps  to 
every  two  of  the  trois-temps  or  regular  waltz. 
The  name  is  given  both  to  the  dance  and  to  the  music 
composed  for  it.  Also  called  valse  A  deux  temps  or  deux- 
temps  waltz. 

A  girl  who  could ...  sit  in  the  saddle  for  a  twenty-mile 
ride  and  dance  the  deux-temps  half  the  night  ^terward. 
Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  612. 

deuzant,  «•    -A.  kind  of  apple. 
Nor  is  it  ev'ry  apple  I  desire. 

Nor  that  which  pleaseth  ev'ry  palate  best ; 
'Tis  not  the  lasting  deuzan  I  require. 
Nor  yet  the  red-oheek'd  queening  I  request. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  2. 

dev  (dev),  n.  [Hind,  dev,  Pers.  dm,  Zend  daeva, 
a  demon,  an  evil  spirit,  Skt.  deva,  a  god:  see 
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deva,  deity.']  In  Persian  myth.,  an  evil  spirit; 
a  ministering  demon  of  Ahriman.  Sometimes 
written  deev  (Pers.  div).    See  deva. 

■^■"''ng  the  Persians  the  Indian  terminology  is  trans- 
posed, the  great  Asura  representing  the  good  creating 
prmciple,  and  the  devs  being  the  evil  spirits. 

Am^.  Cyc,  V.  793. 
deva  (da'va),  n.  [Skt.  (Hind.,  etc.),  divine, 
a  divinity,  a  god:  see  deity.]  1.  In  Hindu 
myth.,  a  god  or  divinity;  one  of  an  order  of 
good  spirits,  opposed  to  the  asuras,  or  wicked 
spirits. 

The  Bevas  knew  the  signs,  and  said, 
Buddha  will  go  again  to  help  the  World. 

M.  Arnold,  Light  of  Asia,  i.  13. 

2.  leap.]  [NL.]  In  eool.,  a  genus  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects.    Walker,  1857. 

devalgate  (de-val'gat),  a.  [<  NL.  *devalgatus, 
<  L.  de,  away,  -I-  valgus,  bow-legged.]  Having 
bowed  legs ;  bandy-legged.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

devall  (de-val'),  v.  i.  [Sc,  also  written  devoid; 
appar.  <  OP.  devaUer,  <  ML.  deoallare,  descend, 
send  down,  demit  (of.  devallis,  down-hill),  <  L. 
de,  down,  -I-  vallis,  valley.  Cf .  avale.  The  sense 
in  E.  is  appar.  due  in  part  to  defail,  default.] 
To  intermit ;  cease.    Jamieson. 

devall  (de-val'),  n.  [Sc,  also  written  devoid; 
from  the  verb.]  Stop;  cessation;  intermis- 
sion :  as,  it  rained  ten  days  without  devall. 

Deva-nagari  (da-va-na'ga-ri),  n.  [Skt.,  lit. 
Nagari  of  the  gods,  <  deva,  a  god, .+  nagari, 
one  of  the  alphabets  of  India,  that  in  which 
the  Sanskrit  is  usually  written :  see  Nagari.] 
The  Sanskrit  alphabet :  same  as  Nagari. 

The  term  Devcmaga/ri,  which  would  mean  the  divine  or 
sacred  Kagari,  is  not  used  by  the  natives  of  India,  and 
seema  to  have  been  invented  by  some  ingenious  Aiiglo- 
Indian  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  has,  how- 
ever, established  itself  in  works  on  Indian  Palaeography, 
and  may  be  conveniently  retained  to  denote  that  particu- 
lar type  of  the  Nagari  character  employed  in  printed 
books  for  the  sacred  Sanskrit  literature,  while  the  generic 
term  Nagari  may  serve  as  the  designation  of  the  whole 
class  of  vernacular  alphabets  of  which  the  Devanaga/ri  is 
the  literary  type.       Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  349. 

devaporation  (df-vap-o-ra'shgn),  n.  [<  *de- 
vaporate,  v.  (<  de-  priv.'  +  vapor  +  -afe2) :  see 
-aUon,  and  cf.  evaporate.]  The  change  of  vapor 
into  water,  as  in  the  formation  of  rain.  Smart. 

devastt  (de-vS,st'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  d^aster  =  Sp. 
Pg.  devastdr  =  It.  devastare,  <  L.  devastare,  lay 
waste :  see  devastate.]  To  lay  waste ;  devas- 
tate. 

The  thirty  years*  war  that  devasted  Germany  did  not 
begin  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  the  seeds  of  it  were  sowing  some  time  before. 

Bolingbroke,  Study  of  History. 

devastate  (dev 'as -tat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
devastated,  ppr.  devastating.  [<  L.  devastatus, 
pp.  of  devastare,  lay  waste  (see  devast),  <  de, 
away,  +  vastare,  lay  waste,  <  vastus,  waste, 
desolate,  vast:  see  vast  and  waste.]  To  lay 
waste ;  ravage ;  make  desplate. 

In  the  midst  of  war  Cyprus  was  again,  for  the  third  time 
since  the  Elack  Death,  devastated  by  the  plague. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  200. 

All  the  tides 
Of  death  and  change  might  rise 
And  devastate  the  world,  yet  1  could  see 

This  steady  shining  spark 
Should  live  eternally. 

C.  Thaxter,  Footprints  in  the  Sand. 

=Syn.  To  harry,  waste,  strip,  pillage,  plunder. 
devastation  (dev-as-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  d^as- 
tation  =  Sp.  devastaoion  ="Pg.  devastagao  =  It. 
devastazione,  <  L.  as  if  *devastatio(n-),  <  (iewas- 
tore,  devastate :  s^q  devastate.]  1.  The  act  of 
devastating,  or  the  state  of  being  devastated; 
waste;  ravage;  havoc. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun. 

And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done. 

Goldsmith. 

Simple  devastatimi 
Is  the  worm's  task,  and  what  he  has  destroyed 
His  monument.  Lowell,  Oriental  Apologue. 

S.  In  law,  waste  of  the  goods  of  a  deceased  per- 
son by  an  executor  or  administrator.  =Syn.  1. 
Waste,  destruction,  ruin,  rapine. 

devastator  (dev'as-ta-tor),  n.  [=  F.  dSvasta- 
teur  =  Sp.  Pg.  devastador  =  It.  devastators,  <  LL. 
devastator,  <  L.  devastare,  lay  waste :  see  devas- 
tate.] One  who  or  that  which  devastates  or 
lays  waste.    Emerson. 

devastavit  (dev-as-ta'vit),  n.  [L.,  he  has 
wasted,  3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  devas- 
tare :  see  devastate.]  In  law,  the  waste  or  mis- 
application of  the  assets  of  a  deceased  person 
committed  by  an  executor  or  administrator. 

devastitationt  (df-vas-ti-ta'shon),  n,  [Irreg. 
for  devastation.]    Devastation. 
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"Wherefore  followed  a  pitiful  devastitation  of  Churches 
and  church-buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  realm. 

Heylin,  Hist.  Presbyterians,  p.  164. 

devauntf  (de-vanf),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  desvanter, 
boast  much,  '<  des-  +  vanter,  boast:  see  vaunt.] 
To  boast;  vaunt.    Davies. 

To  the  most  notable  slaunder  of  Christ's  holy  evaugely, 
which  in  the  forme  of  our  professyon  we  did  osteutate  and 
openly  devaunt  to  keep  moost  exactly. 

Quoted  in  Fuller's  Ch.  Hist.,  VI.  320. 

devest,  a.  and  v.  A  Middle  English  form  of  deaf 

or  deave. 
deve^  (dev),  V.    [Prov.  Eng.]    A  dialectal  form 

of  dive. 

devel^t,  »•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  devil. 
devel^  (dev'l),  n.     [Sc,  also  written  devle,  a 

blow.    Origin  uncertain.]     A  very  hard  blow. 

Death's  gien  the  lodge  an  unco  devel — 
Tam  Samson's  deid ! 

Bums,  Tam  Samson's  Elegy. 

Ae  gude  downright  detiel  will  split  it,  I'se  warrant  ye. 
Scott,  Antiquary,  xxv. 

devel^  (dev'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  develed,  devel- 
led,  ppr.  develing,  develUng.  [<  devel^,  n.]  To 
give  a  heavy  blow  to. 

develin  (dev'e-Un),  n.    See  deviling,  3. 

develop  (de-vel'up),  V.  [Also  devel(ype;  <  P.  d6- 
velopper,  OS*.  desvelopper,  desveloper,  desvoleper, 
desvoloper  (>  E.  disveloped),  unfold,  unvrrap, 
set  forth,  reveal,  explam,  bring  out,  develop 
(=  Pr.  desvolupar,  devolupar  =  It.  sviluppare), 
<  des-,  L.  dis-,  apart,  +  *veloper,  found  else- 
where oniy  in  enveloper,  wrap  up:  see  envelop.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  imcover  or  unfold  gradually; 
lay  open  by  successive  steps;  disclose  or  make 
known  in  detail,  as  something  not  apparent  or 
withheld  from  notice ;  bring  or  work  out  in  full : 
as,  the  general  began  to  develop  the  plan  of  his 
operations ;  to  develop  a  plot ;  to  develop  an  idea. 

The  character  of  Tiberius  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
velope.  Cumberland. 

Prom  the  day  of  his  first  appearance,  [Pitt  was]  always 
heard  with  attention;  and  exercise  soon  developed  the  great 
powers  which  he  possessed.         Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

Would  you  learn  at  full 
How  passion  rose  thro'  circumstantial  grades 
Beyond  all  grades  develop' d  i 

Teimyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

In  him  [Keats]  a  vigorous  understanding  developed  itself 
in  equal  measure  with  the  divine  faculty. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  326. 

3.  In  photog.,  to  induce  the  chemical  changes 
in  (the  film  of  a  plate  which  has  been  exposed 
in  the  camera  or  of  a  gelatino-bromide  print) 
necessary  to  cause  a  latent  image  or  picture  to 
become  visible,  and,  in  the  ease  of  a  negative, 
to  assume  proper  density  to  admit  of  reproduc- 
tion by  a  process  of  printing. — 3.  In  biol.,  to 
cause  to  go  through  the  process  of  natural  evo- 
lution from  a  previous  and  lower  stage,  or  from 
an  embryonic  state  to  a  later  and  more  complex 
or  perfect  one. 

Where  eyes  are  so  little  developed  that  approaching  ob- 
jects are  recognized  only  as  intercepting  the  sunshine,  it 
is  obvious  that  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  which  seem 
marked  to  animals  with  developed  eyes  are  quite  imper- 
ceptible. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  92. 

4.  In  math.:  (a)  To  express  in  an  extended 
form,  as  in  a  series,  which  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  computation  or  other  treatment.  (6) 
To  bend,  as  a  surface;  especially,  to  unbend 
into  a  plane.  =Syn.  1.  To  uncover,  unfold,  disentangle, 
exhibit,  unravel. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  advance  from  one  stage  to 
another  by  a  process  of  natural  or  inherent  evo- 
lution; specifically,  in  biol.,  to  pass  from  the 
lowest  stage  through  others  of  greater  maturity 
toward  the  perfect  or  finished  state :  as,  the  fe- 
tus develops  in  the  womb;  the  seed  develops 
into  the  plant. 

Because  not  poets  enough  to  understand 
That  life  develops  from  within. 

Mrs.  Brovming,  Aurora  Leigh,  IL 
The  peripheral  cells  of  the  developing  wood  become 
those  which  have  their  liquid  contents  squeezed  out  lon- 
gitudinally and  laterally  with  the  greatest  force. 

B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  BioL,  §  282. 

2.  To  become  apparent;  show  itself:  as,  his 
schemes  developed  at  length;  specifically,  in 
photog.,  to  become  visible,  as  a  picture  under 
the  process  of  development.  See  development, 
5. — 3.  In  biol.,  to  evolve;  accomplish  an  evo- 
lutionary process  or  result. 

developable  (de-vel'up-a-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  de- 
velop +  -able,  after  F.  d^elorppable.]  I.  a.  1. 
Capable  of  developing  or  of  being  developed. 

Music  at  this  time  bounds  forward  in  the  joy  of  an  infi* 
nitely  developable  principle. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  143. 
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2.  lu  geom.,  reducible  to  a  plane  by  bending: 
applied  to  a  particular  species  of  ruled  surface, 
otherwise  called  a  iorse,  whicli  is  conceived  as 
formed  by  an  infinite  succession  of  straight 

lines,  each  intersecting  the  next Developable 

heUcold.    See  heticoid. 

H.  n.  In  geom.,  a  singly  infinite  continuous 
succession  of  straight  Imes,  each  intersecting 
the  next ;  a  torse.  The  word  developable  is  used  as  a 
noun  by  modern  geometers,  because  they  do  not  consider 
this  locus  to  be  properly  a  surface.  It  is  rather  a  skew 
curve  regarded  under  a  pavtieulai-  aspect.  A  developable 
is  generated  by  a  line  which  turns  about  a  point  in  itself, 
while  this  point  moves  along  the  line.  The  locus  of  the 
point  is  a  skew  curve,  called  the  edge  of  regression  of  the 
developable,  to  which  the  line  is  constantly  tangent.  The 
developable  is  thus  the  locus  of  tangents  of  a  skew  curve. 
Considering  the  osculating  plane  at  any  fixed  point  of  this 
cm-ve,  the  moving  tangent  comes  up  to  this  plane  so  that 
for  an  instant  its  motion  is  in  the  plane  and  then  passes 
off ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  cm-ve  is  a  cuspidal  edge  of 
the  developable  considered  as  a  surface. —  Polar  devel- 
opable of  a  skew  curve,  the  surface  enveloped  by  its 
normal  planes.  The  locus  of  the  center  of  curvature  of 
the  skew  curve  is  the  edge  of  regression,  while  the  axis 
of  curvature  is  the  generator  of  the  polar  developable. 

developed  (df-vel'upt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  develop, «.] 
1.  Unfolded;' laid  open;  disclosed. —  2.  In7ier., 
same  as  diseeloped. 

developer  (df-vel'up-er),  «.  One  who  or  that 
which  develops  or  unfolds. 

The  first  developers  of  jury  trial  out  of  tlie  different  pro- 
cesses and  judicial  customs  which  various  races  and  rulers 
had  imported  into  this  Island,  or  had  created  here. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const. 

Specifically,  in  photog.,  the  chemical  bath  in  which  a  sensi- 
tized plate  or  paper  is,  after  a  photographic  exposure  to 
the  light,  immersed  to  develop  or  bring  out  the  latent 
image.  Developers  for  the  ordinary  dry -plate  process  may 
be  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  alkaline  developers 
and  j'errous-oxaXate  developers,  the  first  generally  employ- 
ing carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  in  combination  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  and  the  second  using  oxalate  of  potash  with 
protosulphate  of  iron.  The  results  obtained  are  practi- 
cally the  same  with  either  bath,  the  latent  image  in  tlie 
film  being  made  visible,  and  the  chemical  changes  induced 
being  fixed,  or  made  permanent  in  the  fixing  bath,  which 
follows  the  developing  bath.  Many  other  chemicals  may 
be  used  in  development,  either  in  combination  with  some 
of  those  mentioned  above  or  in  independent  combina- 
tions.   See  photography, 

M.  Balagny  claims  "that  with  this  chemical  he  has  de- 
veloped plates  without  fog  in  such  a  light  as  would  have 
been  impossible  .  .  .  v^ith  other  knovfn  developers." 

Philadelphia  Ledger,  Feb.  28,  1888. 

development  (de-vel'up-ment),  n.  [Also  de- 
velopement;  <  F.  deeeloppement,  <  divelopper,  de- 
velop: see  develop  and  -ment.^  1.  A  gradual 
unfolding;  a  full  disclosure  or  working  out  of 
the  details  of  something,  as  the  plot  of  a  novel 
or  a  drama,  an  architectural  or  a  military  plan, 
a  financial  scheme,  etc. ;  the  act  of  evolving  or 
um'aveling. —  2.  The  internal  or  subjective  pro- 
cess of  unfolding  or  expanding;  the  coming 
forth  or  into  existence  of  additional  elements, 
principles,  or  substances;  gradual  advancement 
through  progressive  changes;  a  growing  out  or 
up ;  growth  in  general :  as,  the  development  of 
the  mind  or  body,  or  of  a  form  of  government ; 
the  development  of  the  principles  of  art  or  of 
civilization. 

A  new  developTtient  of  imagination,  taste,  and  poetry. 

Channing. 

But  this  word  development  .  .  .  implies  not  only  out- 
ward  circumstances  to  educate,  but  a  special  germ  to  be 
educated.  J.  P.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  i.  7. 

Specifically — 3.  In  Mol.,  the  same  as  evolution : 
applied  alike  to  an  evolutionary  process  and  its 
result. 

Development,,  then,  is  a  process  of  differentiation  by 
which  the  primitively  similar  parts  of  the  living  body  be- 
come more  and  more  unlike  one  another. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  20. 

4.  In  math.:  (a)  The  expression  of  any  function 
in  the  form  of  a  series;  also,  the  process  by 
which  any  mathematical  expression  is  changed 
into  another  of  equivalent  value  or  meaning 
and  of  more  expanded  form;  also,  the  series 
resulting  from  such  a  process.  (6)  The  bend- 
ing of  a  surface  into  a  plane,  or  of  all  its  in- 
finitesimal parts  into  parts  of  a  plane,  (o) 
The  bending  of  a  non-plane  curve  into  a  plane 
curve. —  5.  In  photog.,  the  process  by  which 
the  latent  image  in  a  photographically  exposed 
sensitive  film  is  rendered  visible  through  a 
chemical  precipitation  on  that  portion  of  the 
sensitized  surface  which  has  been  acted  on  by 
light.  The  matter  deposited  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  process.  In  the  daguerreotype  process  it  is  mercury ; 
m  negative  processes  with  salts  of  silver  it  is  silver  com- 
bined with  organic  niStter. 

6.  Inmtmo:  (a)  The  systematic  unfolding,  by 
a  varied  rhythmic,  melodic,  or  harmonic  treat- 
ment, of  the  qualities  of  a  theme,  especially  in 
a  formal  composition  like  a  sonata.     (6)  That 
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part  of  a  movement  in  which  such  an  unfolding 
of  a  theme  takes  place — Alkaline  development. 

See  alkaline.— Binomial  development.  See  binomial. 
— Theory  of  development,  (a)  In  th^ol. ,  the  theory  that 
man's  conception  of  his  relations  to  the  infinite  is  progres- 
sive but  never  complete,  (b)  In  biol.,  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion (which  see,  under  evolution).  =  Byo.  1.  Unraveling,  dis- 
entanglement.—  3.  Growth,  evolution,  progress,  ripening. 
developmental  (de-vel'up-men-tal),  a.  [<  de- 
velopment +  -al.'\  1.  Pertaining  to  develop- 
ment; formed  or  characterized  by  develop- 
ment :  as,  the  developmental  power  of  a  germ. 

For,  while  the  plant  had  first  to  prepare  the  pabulum 
for  its  developmental  operations,  the  animal  has  this  al- 
ready provided  for  it. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  Grove's  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  421. 

2.  In  Mol.,  the  same  as  evolutionary. 

The  Greek  nose,  with  its  elevated  bridge,  coincides  not 
only  with  assthetic  beauty,  but  with  developmental  per- 
fection. E.  J}.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  148. 

developmentally  (de-vel'up-men-tal-i),  adv. 
In  a  developmental  manner;  by  means  of  or 
in  accordance  'with  the  principles  of  the  de- 
velopment theory;  as  regards  development. 

I  conceive  then  that  the  base  of  the  skull  maybe  demon- 
strated developTiwntaUy  to  be  its  relatively  fixed  part,  the 
roof  and  sides  being  relatively  moveable. 

Huxley,  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  171. 

developmentist  (df-vel'up-men-tist),  n.  [<  de- 
velopment +  -ist.']  One  who  holds  or  favors  the' 
doctrine  of  development;  an  evolutionist. 

The  assumption  among  religious  developmentists  is  that 
we  cannot  have  the  artistic  and  literary  progress  without 
an  increased  complication  of  creeds  and  dogmas,  but  to 
that  I  distinctly  demur. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skepties,'II.  220. 

devenustatet, «.  *.  [<  LL.  devenmtatus,  pp.  of 
dsvenustare,  disfigure,  deform,  <  L.  de-  priv.  -I- 
LL.  venustare,  make  beautiful,  <  L.  venustus, 
beautiful,  <  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty:  see  Venus.l  To  deprive  of  beauty  or 
grace. 

Of  beauty  and  order  devenustated,  and  exposed  to  shame 
and  dishonour. 

Waterhouse,  Apol.  for  Learning  (1653),  p.  245. 

devert,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  devour,  <  ME. 
dever,  <  AT'.  *dever,  OF.  deveir,  devoir,  F.  devoir, 
debt,  duty,  homage,  <  deveir,  devoir,  F.  devoir 
=  Pr.  dever  =  Sp.  Pg.  deber  =  It.  devere,  owe, 
<  L.  dehere,  owe:  see  debt,  debit,  and  ef.  devoir, 
a  mod.  form  of  dever.  Hence  endeavor,  q.  v.] 
Duty;  obligation. 

Than  seide  the  kynge  Carados,  '*  I  wote  not  what  eche 

of  yow  will  do";  but  as  for  me,  I  will  go  hym  a-geyns,  and 

yef  I  haue  nede  of  socour  and  helpe,  so  do  ye  youre  dever. " 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  162. 

devergence,  devergency  (de-v6r'jens,  -jen-si), 
n.     Same  as  divergence,  divergency,     [Rare.] 

deversoir  (de-ver'swor),  n.  [<  P.  dSversoir,  < 
ddverser,  lean,  bend,  <  dicers,  bent,  curved,  < 
L.  deversus,  pp.  of  devertere,  turn  away,  <  de, 
away,  +  veriere,  turn:  see  verse.2  In  hydraul. 
engin.,  the  fall  of  a  dike.     E.  H.  Knight. 

devest  (df-vesf),  v.  [=  OF.  devestir,  P.  d4vStir 
=  Pr.  devestir,  desvestir  =  It.  divestire,  <  L.  de- 
vestire  (ML.  also  divestire),  undress,  <  de-  (or 
dis-)  priv.  +  vestire,  dress,  <  vesUs,  dress,  gar- 
ment: see  vest.  Cf.  divest,  the  more  common 
form.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  remove  vesture  from; 
undress. 

liike  bride  and  groom 
Devesting  them  for  bed.        Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

2t.  To  divest;  strip;  free. 

Then  of  his  arms  Androgens  he  devests. 

His  sword,  his  shield  he  takes,  and  plumed  crests. 

Sir  J.  Denkam: 
Come  on,  thou  little  inmate  of  this  breast. 
Which  for  thy  sake  from  passions  I  devest.    Prior. 

3.  In  law,  to  alienate ;  annul,  as  title  or  right; 
deprive  of  title. 

What  are  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and  na- 
tions which  do  forfeit  and  devest  aU  right  and  title  in  a 
nation  to  government?  Bacon. 

The  rescinding  act  of  1790  .  .  .  could  not  devest  the 
rights  acquired  under  .  .  .  [previous]  contract. 
Chief-Justice  Marshall,  quoted  in  H.  Adams's  Randolph, 

[p.  105. 

II.  intrans.  In  law,  to  be  lost  or  alienated,  as 
a  title  or  an  estate. 

devext  (de-veks'),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  devexus,  slop- 
ing, shelving,  orig.  another  form  of  devectus,  pp. 
of  devehere,  carry  down ;  passive  in  middle  sense, 
go  down,  descend;  <  de,  down,  -I-  vehere,  carry: 
see  vehicle,  vex.2    I.  a.  Bending  down. 

Thai  love  lande  devexe  and  inclinate. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  94. 

II,  n.  Same  as  devexity. 

Following  the  world's  devex,  he  meant  to  tread, 
To  compass  both  the  poles,  and  drink  Nile's  head. 

May,  tr.  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  x. 
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Devexat  (df-vek'sa),w.pZ.  [NL.,neut.pl.of L. 
devexus,  sloping,  steep  (see  devex) ;  in  allusion 
to  the  great  stature  and  sloping  neokof  the  gi- 
raffe.] A  family  of  ruminants,  of  which  the 
giraffe  is  the  only  living  representative.  See 
Giraffidce.    Illiger. 

devexityt  (df-vek'si-ti),  n.    [<  L.  devexita(t-)s 
<  devexus,  sloping:  see  devex.']    A  bending  or 
sloping  down;  incurvation  downward.    Also 
devex. 
That  heaven's  divexity  [devexity]. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  Big.  N  i.  b 

deviantt  (de'vi-ant),  a.  [.ME.  deviaunt,  <  OF. 
deviant,  <  LL.  devian{t-)s,  ppr.  of  deviare,  de- 
viate: see  deviate.]  Deviating;  straying:  wan- 
dering.   Bom.  of  the  Bose. 

deviate  (de'vi-at),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  deviated, 
ppr.  deviaUAg.  [<  LL.  deviatus,  pp.  of  deviare 
(>  It.  deviare  =  Sp.  desviar  =  Pg.  deviar,  desviar 
=  OF.  devier,  desvier),  go  out  of  the  way,  <  L.  de- 
vius,  out  of  the  way :  see  devious.]    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  turn  aside  or  wander  from  the  way  or 
course  ;  err ;  swerve :  as,  to  deviate  from  the 
common  track  or  path,  or  from  a  true  course. 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  ? 
There  deviates  nature  and  here  wanders  will. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  112. 

2.  To  take  a  different  course ;  diverge;  differ. 
He  writes  of  times  with  respect  to  which  almost  every 

other  writer  has  been  in  the  wrong ;  and,  therefore,  by 
resolutely  deviating  from  his  predecessors,  he  is  often  in 
the  right.  Macaulay,  Mitford's  Hist.  Greece. 

Deviating  force.  See  force. = Syn.  To  stray,  digress,  de- 
part, diverge,  vary. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  cause  to  swerve ;  lead  astray. 

A  wise  man  ought  not  so  much  to  give  the  reins  to  hu. 
man  passions  as  to  let  them  deviate  him  from  the  right 
path.  Cotton,  tr.  of  Montaigne,  xxxv. 

2.  To  change  the  direction  or  position  of,  as  a 
ray  of  light  or  the  plane  of  polarization.  See 
biquartg. 
deviation  (de-vi-a'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  dMaUm 
=  Sp.  deviacion,  desviacion  =  Pg.  devia^ao  =  It. 
deviaeione,  <  ML.  deviatio{n-),  <  LL.  deviare, 
deviate:  see  deviate.]  1.  The  act  of  deviat- 
ing ;  a  turning  aside  from  the  way  or  course. 

These  bodies  constantly  move  round  in  the  same  tracts, 
without  making  the  least  deviation.  Cheyiie. 

2.  Departure  from  a  certain  standard  or  from 
a  rule  of  conduct,  an  original  plan,  etc. ;  varia- 
tion; specifically,  obliquity  of  conduct. 

Having  once  surveyed  the  true  and  proper  natural  al- 
phabet, we  may  easily  discover  the  deviations  from  it. 

Holder. 

The  least  deuioiion  f  rom  the  rules  of  honour  introduces 
a  train  of  numberless  evils.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  2S1. 

3.  In  com.,  the  volimtary  departure  of  a  ship 
without  necessity,  or  without  reasonable  cause, 
from  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  the  spe- 
cific voyage  insured,  in  the  law  of  insurance  it  in- 
cludes unreasonable  delay  on  the  voyage,  as  well  as  be- 
ginning an  entirely  different  voyage. 

4.  Inastron.,  the  oscillatory  motion  of  aplane; 
especially,  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  oscilla- 
tion of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  which 
was  supposed  to  account  for  certain  inequalities 

in  the  latitude Conjugate  deviation,  in  pathol., 

the  forced  and  persistent  turning  of  both  eyes  toward  one 
side,  without  altering  their  relations  to  each  other,  seen 
in  some  cases  of  brain  lesion. —  Deviation  of  a  falling 
body,  that  deviation  from  the  perpendicular  line  of  de- 
scent which  is  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis.— Deviation  Of  a  projectile,  its  departure  from  a 
normal  trajectory.— Deviation  of  a  ray  of  light,  in 
optics,  the  change  of  direction  a  ray  undergoes  in  pass- 
ing from  one  medium  to  another.  (See  refraction.)  The 
minimum  of  deviation,  or  least  change  of  direction,  tor 
a  ray  passing  through  a  prism,  takes  place  when  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  are  equal.— Devia- 
tion of  the  compass,  the  deviation  of  the  north  point 
of  a  ship's  compass  from  the  magnetic  meridian,  caused 
by  the  counter-attraction  of  the  iron  in  the  ship,  ror 
ships  which  are  to  remain  in  the  same  magnetic  lati- 
tude, this  error  may  be  corrected  or  compensated  by 
placing  magnets  near  the  affected  compass.  Compasses 
are  frequently  elevated  above  the  deck  on  tripods  or 
masts  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  ship's  magnetism,  the 
direction  and  amount  of  which  depends  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent upon  the  position  of  the  ship's  head  with  reference 
to  the  points  of  the  compass  while  building.  In  Iron 
ships  a  careful  determination  of  this  error,  with  the 
ship's  head  on  every  point  of  the  compass  successively, 
is  essential  to  safe  navigation.—  Primary  deviation,  in 
ophthcU. ,  the  deviation  of  the  weaker  eye  from  that  position 
which  would  make  its  visual  line  pass  through  the  object- 
point  of  the  healthy  eye.— Secondary  deviation,  mopA- 
thai,  the  deviation  of  the  healthy  eye  from  the  position 
which  would  make  its  visual  line  pass  through  the  object- 
point  of  the  weaker  eye.  , . 

deviator  (de'vi-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  dMatew,  adj., 
producing  deviation;  <  LL.  deviator,  one  who 
deviates,  <  deviare,  deviate :  see  deviate.]  One 
who  deviates. 

The  greatest  men  of  genius  ...  do  not  stand  forth  fji 
their  respective  generations  as  deviators  from  the  mtei- 
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lectual  life  of  their  fellow-men,  with  an  antecedent  as  well 
as  contemporary  separation,  but  are  each  the  outcome  of 
circumstances.  W.  Sharp,  D.  G.  Bossetti,  p.  89. 

devlatory  (de'vi-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  deviate  +  -ory.'\ 
Deviating.    Latham.     [Bare.] 

device  (de-vis'), ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  devise; 
<  ME.  devise,  devyse,  devis,  devys  =  D.  devies  = 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  demse,  <  OF.  devise,  divise,  devize, 
i.,  devis,  divis,  m.,  division,  difference,  disposi- 
tion, will,  opinion,  plan,  contrivance,  device, 
F.  devise,  t,  device,  motto,  devis,  m.,  estimate, 
also  (oTjs.)  chat,  talk,  =  Pr.  devisa,  f.,  devis,  m., 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  divisa,  f .,  a  division,  device,  <  ML. 
divisa,  f .,  a  division,  limit,  difference,  judgment, 
mark,  device,  <  L.  divisus,  fem.  divisa,  pp.  of  di- 
videre,  divide :  see  devise  and  divide.^  If.  Dis- 
position; desire;  will;  pleasure. 

Yef  the  knyght  be  goode,  he  heth  a  horse  at  his  cUvice, 
and  I  trowe  yet  he  will  do  all  his  power  that  he  sholde  dis- 
counflte  aoche  xx  as  be  here.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  iii.  632. 
2t.  Opinion;  view. 

Certia,  as  at  my  devys, 
Ther  is  no  place  in  Paradys 
So  good  inne  for  to  dweUe. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  651. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  devising  or  inventing; 
invention ;  inventiveness ;  a  contriving. 

Yom*  Inuention  being  once  deuised,  take  heede  that  nei- 
ther pleasure  of  rime,  nor  varietie  of  deuise,  do  carie  you 
from  it.    Gascoigne,  Notes  on  Eng.  Verse  (ed.  Arber),  §  2. 

Yet  he's  gentle ;  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned ;  full 
of  noble  device.  ShaJc,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  1. 

Much  of  our  social  machinery,  academic,  literary,  philo- 
sophic, is  of  his  [Franklin's]  device. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans. 

4.  An  Invention  or  a  contrivance;  something 
devised  or  fitted  for  a  particular  use  or  pur- 
pose, especially  something  of  a  simple  char- 
acter or  of  little  complexity:  as,  a  device  for 
cheeking  motion. 

Bale-tie,  a  device  for  fastening  the  ends  of  the  hoops  by 
which  bales  of  cotton  are  held  in  compact  form. 

E.  H.  Knight. 

5.  A  scheme  or  plan;  something  devised  or 
studied  out  for  promoting  an  end ;  specifically^ 
something  contrived  for  an  evil  or  a  selfish  pur- 
pose ;  a" wrongful  project,  stratagem,  or  trick. 

Some  witty  deuise  and  fiction  made  for  a  purpose. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  22. 
He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty.      Job  v.  12. 
His  device  is  against  Babylon,  to  destroy  it.    Jer.  li.  11. 
His  [the  Attorney-General's]  Head  is  full  of  Proclama- 
tions and  Devices  how  to  bring  Money  into  the  Exchequer. 
Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  11. 

6.  Something  fancifully  designed,  as  a  picture, 
a  pattern,  a  piece  of  embroidery,  the  out  or 
ornament  of  a  garment,  etc. 

And,  lo,  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd, 

I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair. 
Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech'd.  .  .  . 

to,  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 
Or  sister  sanctified,  of  holiest  note. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  232. 

7.  The  representation  of  s6me  object,  gi-oup  of 
objects,  or  scene,  generally  accompanied  by  a 

'   motto   or  other   le- 


gend, and  used  as 
an  expression  of  the 
bearer's  aspirations 
or  principles,  it  is 
usually  emblematic  in 
character,  and  often  con- 
tains a  puzzle  or  a  very 
recondite  allusion.  It 
differs  from  the  badge 
and  the  cognizance  in  not 
being  necessarily  public 
and  used  for  recognition, 
although  the  device,  or 
a  part  of  it,  was  often 
used  as  a  cognizance. 
Book-plates  formerly 
often  bore  a  device,  and 
still  occasionally  display 
one.  See  emblem,  inh- 
press. 
The  device  of  our  public  seal  is  a  crane  grasping  a  pigmy 

in  his  right  foot.  Addison,  The  Tall  Club. 

Hence  — 8.  The  motto  attached  to  or  suited 

for  such  an  emblem. 

A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior ! 

Longfellow,  Excelsior. 

9t.  A  spectacle ;  a  show. 

Masques  and  dewes,  welcome  I ,  „,  ^  ,     „.   „ „..  „ 

Shirley  (and  Fletcher?),  Coronation. 
At  devicet  [Or.  a  devis,  a  devise,  at  will,  in  good  order], 
choicely;  excellently. 

Whan  the  two  sones  of  kynge  Vrien  herde  sey  that  the 
saisnea  were  passed,  thei  wende  to  haue  no  dowte  and 
armed  hem  wele  md  lepte  on  horae,  and  ™de  oute  of  the 
caatell  of  randoU,  and  were  foure  hundred  wele  armed  at 
-    -  Merlin  (E.  E.  1.  o-),  n.  aa. 


Device  of  Francis  I. 
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Overreaching  device.  See  overreach.— Voiat  device. 
aee  point.  =  Syjl.  5.  ContrivojfUie,  Shift,  etc.  (see  expedient, 
n.;  see  also  artifice),  wile,  ruse,  manoeuver,  trick.— 7  De- 
sign^ Symbol. 

deviceful  (de-vis'fia),  a.  [<  device  +  -fu\  1.] 
Full  of  devices;  ingenious;  cunning;  curious 
or  curiously  contrived.     [Rare.] 

To  tell  the  glorie  of  the  feast  that  day, 
The  goodly  service,  the  devicefvil  sights. 
The  bridegromes  state,  the  brides  most  rich  aray. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  3. 

de-vicefuUy  (df-vis'fid-i),  adv.  [Early  mod. 
B.  also  demsefully;  <  deviceful  +  -ly^.']  So  as 
to  form  a  design  or  device ;  with  skilful  or  cu- 
rious arrangement;  with  artistic  skiU. 

Flowers  .  .  .  devisefully  being  set 
And  bound  up,  might  with  speechless  aecreay 
Deliver  errands  mutely  and  naturally. 

Donne,  Elegies,  viL 

devil  (dev'l),  n.    [Also  formerly  devel  {devell, 

etc.),  also  and  still  dial,  or  coUoq.  divel  (divell, 

etc.), and contr.  deil,  deel,  deal,  deale,  dule,  etc. ; 

<  ME.  devil,  devel,  devell,  divell,  deovel,  contr. 
deul,  dule,  del,  etc.,  <  AS.  dedfol,  dedful,  oldest 
form  didial  =  OS.  diubal  =  OFries.  diovel,  divel, 
=  D.  duivel  =  MLG.  duvel,  LG.  dcivel  =  OHG. 
tiiifal,  tiuval,  tiefal,  MHG.  timel,  tiufel,  Uefel, 
tuvel,  G.  teufel  =  Icel.  djofull  =  Sw.  djefvul  = 
Dan.  ^(Bvel  =  Goth,  diabula,  diabaulus,  diabu- 
lus  =  OF.  diahle,  deable,  F.  diable  =  Pr.  diable, 
diabol  =  Sp.  diablo  =  Pg.  diabo  =  It.  diavolo,  < 
LL.^  diabolus,  a  devU,  the  devil,  =  OBulg.  diya- 
volU,  dvya/volu,  Bulg.  diyavol  =  Serv.  dyavo  =  Bo- 
hem,  d'abel  =  Pol.  djabel,  dyabel  (barred  I)  = 
Serbian  dyabol  =  Russ.  diyavolu,  diavolU,  devil, 

<  Gr.  (5(d|8oAof,  a  slanderer,  in  New  Testament 
and  eccl.  use  the  devU,  <  SmpdUeiv,  slander, 
traduce,  lit.  throw  across,  <  6td,  through,  across, 
-1-  paXkuv,  throw.  Of.  diabolic,  etc.]  If.  A  false 
accuser ;  a  traducer  or  slanderer. 

Jesus  answered  them,  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot  the 
son  of  Simon ;  for  he  it  was  that  should  betray  him,  being 
one  of  the  twelve.  John  vi.  70,  71. 

[This  uae  of  the  original  term  fiid/SoXos  occurs  several  times 
in  the  New  Testament  j;i  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  Tit.  ii. 
3),  but  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which,  when  so  used,  it 
is  rendered  devilin  the  English  versions.] 

2.  In  Christian  theology,  a  powerful  spirit  of 
evil,  otherwise  called  Satan  (the  adversary  or 
opposer) :  with  the  definite  article,  and  always 
in  the  singular.  He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
Evil  One,  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  the  prince  of 
darkness,  Beelzebub,  Belial,  the  tempter,  the  old  sei-pent, 
the  dragon,  etc-  He  is  represented  in  the  New  Teatament 
as  a  person,  the  enemy  of  God  and  of  holiness,  and  bent 
on  the  ruin  of  man,  but  possessing  lonly  limited  power, 
aubordinate  to  God,  able  to  operate  only  in  such  ways  as 
God  permita,  and  capable  of  being  made  subservient  to 
God's  will.  In  thia  respect  he  diifers  from  Ahriman,  the 
evil  principle  in  the  dualistic  system  of  the  Persians,  who 
was  coeval  and  coordinate  with  Ormuzd,  the  spirit  of  light 
and  goodneas,  and  from  the  devil  of  the  Gnostic  and  Mani- 
chean  syatema.  The  medieval  conception  of  the  devil  was 
largely  derived  from  pagan  mythology. 

Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness 
to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.  Mat.  iv.  1. 

Dost  thou,  in  the  name  of  this  Child,  renounce  the  devil 
and  all  his  works  1 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Public  Baptism  of  Infants. 

Lady  M.  Are  you  a  man  ? 
Mac.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil.       Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Note,  that  the  climax  and  the  crown  of  things 
Invariably  is,  the  devil  appears  himself, 
Armed  and  accoutred,  horns  and  hoofs  and  tail ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  190. 

3.  [Used  ia  the  English  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  to  translate  the  Greek  Saifidniov  and 
daifiorv,  a  spirit  or  demon:  see  demon.']  A  subor- 
dinate evil  spirit  at  enmity  with  God,  and  hav- 
ing power  to  afaict  man  both  with  bodily  disease 
and  with  spiritual  corruption;  one  of  the  ma- 
lignant spirits  employed  by  Satan  as  his  agents 
iu  his  work  of  evil;  a  demon.    See  demoniacal. 

gil  the  Devylle  that  is  with  inne  answere  that  he  schalle 
lyve,  thei  kepen  him  wel.         Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  201. 

He  [Jeans]  appeared  flrat  to  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of 
whom  he  had  cast  seven  devils.  Mark  xvi.  9. 

4.  A  false  god ;  an  idol.  [In  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Old  Teatament  the  word  devil  occurs  four  times : 
twice  (Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  16)  translating  Hebrew 
sairim,  rendered  in  the  revised  version  "he-goats"  or 
"satyrs,"  and  twice  (Dent,  xxxii.  17 ;  Pa.  cvi.  37)  transla^ 
ing  Hebrew  shedim,  rendered  "  demons"  in  the  revised 
version.  In  the  New  Testament  Saifjioviov,  or  demon,  is 
in  one  instance  (see  extract)  rendered  "  devil,"  in  the  sense 
of  an  object  of  gentile  worship,  an  idol,  a  false  god.] 

The  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to 
devils,  and  not  to  God.  1  Cor.  x.  20. 

5.  A  person  resembling  a  devil  or  demon  in 
character;  a  malignantly  wicked  or  cruel  per- 
son ;  a  fierce  or  fiendish  person :  often  used 
with  merely  expletive  or  exaggerative  force: 
as,  he's  the  very  defvil  for  reckless  dash. 


devil 

Whan  the  cristin  saugh  this  grete  deuell  [the  gigantic 
Saxon  king]  coniynge,  thei  douted  [feared]  for  to  mete 
hym,  the  beste  and  the  moate  hardyest  of  all  the  cristin 
hoste.  Merlin{E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  442. 

If  Beverley  should  ask  you  what  kind  of  a  man  your 
friend  Acres  is,  do  tell  him  I  am  a  devU  of  a  fellow — will 
you,  Jack?  Skeridan,  The  Rivals,  Iv.  1. 

6.  A  fellow ;  a  rogue :  used  generally  with  an 
epithet  {little, poor ^  etc.),  and  expressing  sUght 
contempt  or  pity:  as,  a  shrewd  little  devil;  a 
poor  devil  (an  unfortunate  fellow).    [CoUoq.] 

Is  it  not  a  pity  that  you  should  be  so  great  a  Coxcomb, 
and  X  so  great  a  Coquette,  and  yet  be  such  poor  Devils  as 
we  are?  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  i.  1. 

I  am  apt  to  be  taken  with  all  kinds  of  people  at  first 
sight,  but  never  more  so  than  when  a  "poor  devil  comes  to 
offer  his  service  to  so  poor  a  devil  as  myself. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  32. 

Why,  sure,  you  are  not  the  poor  devil  of  a  lover,  are 
you?  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  iii.  2. 

7.  As  an  expletive :  (a)  The  deuce :  now  always 
with  the  article  the,  "but  formerly  sometimes 
with  the  article  a,  or  used  absolutely,  preceding 
a  sentence  or  phrase,  and  serving,  like  deuce 
and  other  words  of  related  import,  as  an  ejacu- 
lation expressing  sudden  emotion,  as  surprise, 
wonder,  vexation,  or  disgust.     [Low.] 

What  a  devil  ails  thee? 
Dost  long  to  be  hang'd  ? 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  3. 
Within.  Sir  Giles,  here's  your  niece. 
Hor.  My  niece !  the  devil  she  ia ! 

Shirley^  Love  will  Find  out  the  Way,  iv. 
The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare  ; 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  L  172. 

(&)  Before  the  indefinite  articTe  with  a  noun,  an 
emphatic  negative :  as,  devil  a  bit  (not  a  bit). 
Compare  ytewt?,  Scotch  j^ew#,  in  similar  use. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  visit  castles,  and  lodge  in  inns  at  a 
man's  pleasure,  without  paying  the  devil  a  cross. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  25. 
The  devil  a  good  word  will  ahe  give  a  servant. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Coxcomb,  v.  3. 
The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
The  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he ! 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iv.  24. 
Why  then,  for  fear,  the  devil  a  bit  for  love, 
I'll  tell  you.  Sir.  Digby,  Elvira,  iv.  L 

8.  An  errand-boy  in  a  printing-office.  Beeprint- 
er^s  devilj  below. — 9.  A  name  of  several  in- 
struments or  mechanical  contrivances,  (a)  A 
machine  for  forming  flocks  of  wool  into  a  more  uniform 
mass,  and  at  the  same  time  removing  the  mechanical  im- 
purities. Also  called  willower,  willy,  (b)  A  temporary 
mandrel  or  piece  used  by  blacksmiths  to  fill  a  hole,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  collapsing  or  changing  form  under  the  ma- 
nipulations of  the  workmen.  When  the  work  is  completed, 
the  mandrel  is  punched  out.  (c)  A  machine  for  making 
wooden  screws.  E.  H.  Knight,  (d)  In  paper-making,  a  rag- 
engine,  or  spiked  mill  for  tearing  woolen  rags  into  shoddy, 
orlinen  and  cotton  rags,  to  make  paper-pulp.  F.H.  Knight. 

[The  rags  must  be  dusted]  by  the  devil,  a  hollow  cone 
with  spikes  projecting  within,  against  which  work  the 
spikes  of  a  drum,  dashing  the  rags  about  at  great  speed. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXV.  119. 
(e)  Among  jewelers,  a  bunch  of  matted  wire  on  which  the 
parts  of  lockets  are  placed  for  soldering.  Goldsmiths' 
Handbook,  p.  87. 

lOf.  Naut,,  the  seam  of  a  ship  which  margins 
the  waterways :  so  called  foom  its  awkwardness 
of  access  in  calking.  Hence  the  phrase  the  devil 
to  pay,  etc.  See  below —  Cartesian  deviL  See  Car- 
tesian.— DevU  on  two  sticks,  a  toy  consisting  of  a  hollow 
and  well-balanced  piece  of 
wood  turned  in  the  form 
of  an  hoiir-glass.  It  is  first 
■placed  upon  a  cord  loosely 
hanging  from  two  sticks 
held  in  the  hands,  and  up- 
on being  made  to  rotate  by 
the  movement  of  the  sticks 
it  exhibits  effects  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  a 
top.— Devil's  advocate. 
See  advocate. — Devil's 
apron.  See  devil's-apron. 
—Devil's  claw.  See  claw.— 'Devil' a  coach-horse,  the 
popular  English  name  of  a  large  rove-beetle,  Ocypits  or 
Goerius  olens,  belonging  to  the  family 
Staphylinidce  and  tribe  Brachelytra  of 
the  pentamerous  Coleoptera;  it  is  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  also 
called  cocktail,  from  its  habit  of  cock- 
ing up  the  long  jointed  abdomen  when 
alarmed  or  irritated.  When  it  assumes 
this  attitude,  standing  its  ground  de- 
fiantly with  open  jaws,  it  presents  a 
diabolical  appearance,  which  has  sug- 
gested the  popular  name.  Also  called 
devil's-cow. 

As  this  atrocious  tale  of  his  turned 
up  joint  by  joint  before  her,  like  &dev- 
il's  coach-horse,  mother  was  too  much 
amazed  to  do  any  more  than  look  at 
him,  as  if  the  earth  must  open. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  iv. 
Devil's    cotton.      See    devil's-cotton. 
— Devil's   cow.      See   devil's-cow. — 
DevlVs  daisy.    Same  as  oxeye  daisy  (which  see,  under 
''"■"-•>.— Devil's  darning-needle,     (a)  The  common 


Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  showing  the 
manner  of  rotating  it. 


Devil's  Coach-horse 
{Ocypus  olens),  nat- 
ural size. 
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name  in  the  Tnited  States  of  the  dragon-flies  of  the 
families  LibelttUida,  A;irioiiid(e,  and  jEschnidae :  so  call- 
ed from  their  long,  slender,  needle-like  bodies.  (6)  The 
Venus's-comb,  Scaiidix  Fn-lfii,  from  the  long  tapering 
beaks  of  the  fruit.— Devil's  dozen.  Same  as  bakers'  dozen 
(which  see,  under  baker).—  DevU's  ear.  Sec  deml  s-car. 
—Devil's  finger.  See  deml's-finijer.—TteYTXs  snuff- 
box, the  putlball,  a  species  of  the  fungus  Lycoperdon, 
from  its  supposed  deleterious  qualities,  and  from  the 
clouds  of  snulf-like  spores  that  come  from  it— Forest 
devil,  the  name  given  in  some  localities  to  a  stump- 
extractor.— Go  to  the  devil!  clear  out!  be  oft!  an  ob- 
jurgation expressing  impatience  and  contempt.— Like 
the  devil  looldng  over  Lincoln,  or  as  the  devil 
looks  over  Lincoln,  a  proverbial  expression  the  ongm 
of  which  is  unknown.  "  Some  refer  this  to  Lincoln  Min- 
ster (England),  over  which,  when  first  finished,  the  devil 
is  supposed  to  have  looked  with  a  fierce  and  terrific  coun- 
tenance, as  iucensed  and  alarmed  at  this  costly  instance 
of  devotion.  Ray  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  took  its 
rise  from  a  small  image  of  the  devil  placed  on  the  top  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  over  which  he  looks,  seemmgly 
with  much  fury."    (Grose,  Local  Proverbs.) 

Than  wold  ye  looke  ouer  me  with  stomoke  swolne 
Like  as  the  diuellookt  ouer.  Lincolne. 

Heywood,  Dialogues,  ii.  9  (Spenser  Soc,  p.  75). 

Lord  Sp.  Has  your  ladyship  seen  the  dutchess  since 
your  falling  out  ? 

Lady  Sm.  Never,  my  lord,  but  once  at  a  visit ;  and  she 
looked  at  me  as  the  Devil  look'd  over  Lincoln. 

Swi/t,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 
Printer's  devil,  an  errand-boy  in  a  printing-office ;  origi- 
nally, the  boy  who  took  the  printed  sheets  from  the  tym- 
pan  of  the  press. 

They  do  commonly  so  black  and  dedaub  themselves  that 
the  workmen  do  jocosely  call  them  devils.  Moxon. 

Tasmanlan  or  native  devU,  the  ursine  dasyure,  Dasy- 
urus  or  Sareophiltis  ursinus,  a  carnivorous  marsupial  of 
Tasmania.    See  dasyure. 

That  very  fierce  animal,  called  from  its  evil  temper  the 
Tasmanian  devil.  *  J.  ff.  Wood,  Out  of  Doors,  p.  22. 
The  devil  on  his  neck.    See  the  extract. 

Certain  strait  irons  called  t?ie  divel  on  his  neck  being 
after  an  horrible  sort  devised,  straitening  and  winching 
the  neck  of  a  man  with'  his  legs  together  in  such  sort  as 
the  more  he  stirreth  in  it  the  straiter  it  presseth  him,  so 
that  within  three  or  four  hours  it  breaketh  and  crusheth 
a  man's  back  and  body  in  pieces.  Foxe. 

The  devU  rides  on  a  fiddlestick,  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, apparently  meant  to  express  something  new,  unex- 
pected, and  strange. 

Heigh,  heigh  1  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick ;  What's 
the  matter?  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

The  devil's  hooks.  See  book.— The  Devil's  Own,  a 
name  jocosely  given  to  the  88th  regiment  of  foot  in  the 
British  army  on  account  of  its  bravery  in  the  Peninsu- 
lar war  (1808-14),  and  also  to  the  volunteer  regiment  of 
the  Inns  of  Court,  London,  the  members  of  which  are 
lawyers.— The  devil's  tattoo.  See  tattoo.— The  devil 
to  pay,  great  mischief  afoot ;  riotous  disturbance  ;  any 
serious  and  especially  unexpected  difficulty  or  entangle- 
ment ;  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome :  often  with  the  addition, 
and  no  pitch  hot,  to  express  want  of  readiness  or  means 
for  the  emergency.  The  whole  phrase  is  of  nautical  origin, 
the  devil  being  a  certain  seam  so  called  from  its  awkward- 
ness of  access  in  calking.  See  def.  10,  and  pay. — To  give 
the  devil  his  due,  to  do  justice  even  to  a  person  of  sup- 
posed bad  character,  or  to  one  greatly  disliked. 

To  give  the  devU  his  due,  John  Calvin  was  a  great  man. 

Bp.  Berkeley. 
To  go  to  the  devH,  to  go  to  ruin.— To  hold  a  candle 
to  the  devil,  to  abet  an  evil-doer.- To  play  the  devil 
(or  very  devil)  with,  to  ruin ;  destroy ;  molest  or  hurt 
extremely. 

He  fights  still. 
In  view  o'  the  town  ;  he  plays  the  devil  with  'em, 
And  they  the  Turks  with  him. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  1. 

And,  in  short,  in  your  own  memorable  words,  to  play 
the  very  devil  with  everything  and  everybody. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xvi. 
To  say  the  devil's  paternoster,  to  grumble. 

What  devUls  pater  noster  is  this  he  is  saying?  What 
would  he  ?  What  saist  thou  honest  man  ?  Is  my  brother 
at  hand  ?  Terence  in  English  (1614). 

To  whip  the  devil  round  the  stump,  to  get  round  or 
dodge  a  difficulty  or  dilemma  by  means  of  a  fabricated  ex- 
cuse or  explanation. 
devil  (dev'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deviled  or  dev- 
illed, ppr.  deviling  OT  devilling.  [<  devil,  ».]  1. 
To  make  devilish,  or  like  a  devil. —  2.  In  cooJc- 
ery,  to  season  highly  'withmustard,  pepper,  etc., 
and  broil. 

A  deviled  leg  of  turkey.  Irving. 

The  deviled  chicken  and  buttered  toast. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  bother ;  torment.  [CoUoq.] — 4.  To  cut 
up,  as  cloth  or  rags,  by  means  of  a  machine 
called  a  devil. 

devil-bean  (dev'1-ben),  n.  Same  as  jumping- 
seed. 

devil-bird  (dev'l-bferd),  n.  A  name  of  the  In- 
dian drongo-shrikes,  of  the  family  DioruridcB. 

devil-bolt  (dev'l-bolt),  n.  A  bolt  with  false 
clinches,  sometimes  fraudulently  used  in  ship- 
building. 

devil-carriage  (dev'l-kar"aj),  ».  A  carriage 
used  for  moving  heavy  ordnance ;  a  sling-cart. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

devil-dodger  (dev'l-doj"6r),  n.  A  ranting 
preacher.     [Humorous.] 
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These  devil-dodgers  happened  to  be  so  very  powerful 
(that  is,  noisy)  that  they  soon  sent  John  home,  crying  out, 
he  should  be  damn'd.       Life  of  J.  LacHngUm,  Letter  vi. 

deviless  (dev'l-es),  n.  [<  devil  +  -ess.^  A  she- 
devil.     [Kare.]  ^ 

Though  we  should  abominate  each  other  ten  times  worse 
than  so  many  devils  and  devHesses,  we  should  ...  be  all 
courtesy  and  kindness.     Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  188. 

devilet  (dev'l-et),  «.  [<  devil  +  dim.  -e*.]  A 
little  devil ;  a  devUkin.     [Bare.] 

And  pray  now  what  were  these  Devilets  call'd? 
These  three  little  Fiends  so  gay  ? 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  392. 

devil-fish  (dev'1-fish) ,  n.  In  eool.,  a  name  of  va- 
rious marine  animals  of  large  size  or  uncanny 
appearance,  (a)  The  popular  name  of  a  large  pediculate 
fish,  Lophius  piscatorius,  otherwise  called  angler,  fishing- 
frog,  sea-devil,  toad-fish,  etc.  See  cut  under  angler.  (&)  In 
the  United  States,  a  name  applied  chiefly  to  a  gigantic 
cephalopteroid  ray,  Manta  birostris  or  Ceratoptera  vampy- 


Devil-fish,  or  Giant  Ray  (Manta  biresiris). 

rus,  which  has  very  wide-spreading  sides  or  pectoral  fins, 
long  cephalic  fins  turned  forward  and  inward,  a  terminal 
mouth,  and  small  teeth,  in  the  lower  jaw  only.  The  width 
of  this  great  batoid  fish  sometimes  exceeds  20  feet.  It 
progresses  in  the  ocean  by  flapping  its  sides  or  pectorals 
up  and  down,  and  is  occasionally  hunted  by  sportsmen  with 
harpoons.  It  is  viviparous,  and  generally  has  but  a  single 
young  one  at  a  birth,  (c)  In  California,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  gray  whale,  Bhachianectes  glaucus. 

devilhood  (dev'l-hud),  n.  [<  devil  +  -hood.']  The 
quality,  nature,  or  character  of  a  devil.    E.  D. 

devil-in-a-bush  (dev'l-in-a-bush'),  «.  A  gar- 
den-flower, Nigella  damascena,  so  called  from 
its  homed  capsules  looking  out  from  the  finely 
divided  involucre.    Also  called  love4n-a^mist. 

deviling  (dev'l-ing),  n.  [<  devil  -i-  dim.  -ing.] 
If.  A  little  devil ;  a  young  devil. 

Engender  young  deuilings. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

3.  A  fretful,  troublesome  woman.  [Prov.Eng.] 
—  3.  The  swift,  Cypselus  apus.  Also  called 
devil-screeeher.  Also  written  develin.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

devilish  (dev'l-ish),  o.  [=  D.  duivelsch  =  G. 
teuflisch  =  Sw»  djefvulsk  =  Dan.  djcBvelsk;  as 
devil  +  -ish^.  The  earlier  adj.  was  ME.  deoflich, 
<  AS.  dedflio  for  *de6follia  {=  OHG.  UufalUch  = 
leel.  djofulligr),  <  dedfol,  devil,  -1-  -lie,  E.  -ly.']  1. 
Characteristic  of  the  devil ;  befitting  the  devil, 
or  a  devil  or  demon;  diabolical;  malignant:  as, 
a  dpvilish  scheme ;  devilish  conduct. 

Gynecia  mistrusted  greatly  Cecropia,  because  she  had 
heard  much  of  the  devUish  wickedness  of  her  heart. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
We  pronounce 
Count  Guido  devilish  and  damnable ; 
His  wife  Pompilia  in  thought,  word,  and  deed 
Was  perfect  pure,  he  murdered  her  for  that. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  14. 

2.  Extreme;  enormous.  [CoUoq.  and  ludi- 
crous.] 

Thy  hair  and  beard  are  of  a  different  die, 
Short  of  one  foot,  distorted  of  one  eye, 
With  all  these  tokens  of  a  knave  complete, 
If  thou  art  honest,  thou'rt  a  devilish  cheat. 

Addison. 
=Syn.  1.  Satanic,  infernal,  hellish,  impious,  wicked,  atro- 
cious, nefarious. 

devilish  (dev'l-ish),  adv.     [<  devilish,  a.]    Ex- 
cessively; enormously.  [Colloq.  andludicrous.] 
As  soon  as  the  bear  felt  the  blow,  and  saw  him,  he  turns 
about,  and  comes  after  him,  taking  devilish  long  strides. 
Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Ha  !  ha  1  'twas  devilish  entertaining,  to  be  sure  ! 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  2. 

He's  hard-hearted,  sir,  is  Joe  — he's  tough,  sir,  tough, 

and  de-vilish  sly !  Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  vii. 

devilishly  (dev'1-ish-li),  atij).  1.  In  a  devilish 
manner;  diabolically;  wickedly. 

That  which  -wickedly  and  devilishly  those  impostors 
called  the  cause  of  God.  South,  Sermons,  I.  460. 

2.  Greatly;  excessively.  [CoUoq.  and  ludi- 
crous.] 

devilishness  (dev'1-ish-nes),  n.  Eesemblanee 
to  the  qualities  of  the  devil ;  infernal  or  devil- 
ish character. 

Doubtless  the  very  Devils  themselves,  notwithstanding 
all  the  devilishness  of  their  temper,  would  wish  for  a  holy 
heart,  if  by  that  means  they  could  get  out  of  hell. 

Edwards,  Freedom  of  Will,  iii.  §  6. 
Alas,  how  can  a  man  with  this  devilishness  of  temper 
make  way  for  himself  in  life? 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Sesartus,  p.  90. 


devil's-dust 

devilismf  (dev'1-izm),  n.  [<  devil  +  -ism.]  Di- 
abolism; devilishness. 

Did  ever  any  seek  for  the  greatest  good  in  the  worst  of 
evils  ?    This  is  not  heresy,  but  meer  devUism, 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  160. 

devilize  (dev'l-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deviliaed, 
ppr.  devilizing.    [Formerly  also  diveliee;  <  devil 
+  -jse.]    I,  intrans.  To  act  or  be  like  a  devil. 
To  keep  their  kings  from  divelizing. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cohler  (1847),  p.  48. 
II.  trans.  To  make  a  devil  of ;  place  among 
devils.     [Kare.] 

He  that  should  deify  a  saint  should  wrong  him  as  much 
as  he  that  should  devilize  him.    Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  13. 

devilkin  (dev'1-kin),  n.  [<  devil  +  dim.  -kin.] 
A  little  devil. 

No  wonder  that  a  Beelzebub  has  his  devUkins  to  attend 
his  call.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VI.  14. 

devil-may-care  (dev'1-ma-kar'),  a.  [A  sen- 
tence, the  devil  may  care  (so.  I  don't),  used  as 
an  adj.]    Reckless ;  careless.     [Slang.] 

Toby  Crackit,  seeming  to  abandon  as  hopeless  any  fui'- 

ther  eflfort  to  maintain  his  usual  devil-may-care  swagger, 

turned  to  Chitling  and  said, "  When  was  Fagin  took  then  1 " 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  1. 

You  know  I  don't  profess  to  have  any  pm'pose  in  life— 
perfectly  devil-may-care. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  292. 

devilment  (dev'l-ment),  /i.  [Irreg.  <  devil  + 
-ment.]  Deviltry;  trickery;  roguishness;  mis- 
chief: often  used  in  a  ludicrous  sense  without 
iiecessarUy  implying  malice :  as,  he  did  it  out 
of  mere  devilment. 

This  is  our  ward,  our  pretty  Rose  -brought  her  up  to 
town  to  see  all  the  devilments  and  things. 

Morton,  Secrets  worth  Knowing,  i.  1. 

Somethin'  to  keep  me  hard  at  it  away  from  all  sorts  of 
devilment !  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  298. 

devilry  (dev'l-ri),  n. ;  pi.  devilries  (-riz).  [< 
devil  +  -^y;  cf.  P.  diablerie.]  Devilish  charac- 
ter or  conduct;  extreme  wickedness;  wicked 
mischief. 

He  calleth  the  Catholike  church  the  Antichristian  syn- 
agogue, and  the  vn written  verities  Starke  lyes  and  deuilry. 
Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1129. 

There's  mair  o'  utter  deevilry  in  that  woman  than  in 
a'  the  Scotch  -witches  that  ever  fiew  by  moonlight  ower 
North  Berwick  Law.    Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  iii.  97. 

But  better  this  honest  simplicity  than  the  devilries  of 
the  Faust  of  Goethe.  Hazlitt,  Dram.  Literature. 

devil's-apron  (dey'lz-a'prun),  n.  A  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  species  of  the  genus 
Laminaria,  an  olive-brown  alga  with  a  very 
large,  dilated,  stipitate  lamina,  especially  to  L. 
saccharina,  in  which  the  frond  is  elongated  and 
entire,  -witli  a  wavy  margin. 

The  stems  of  the  devil's  aprims,  Laminariae,  are-used  by 
surgical-instrument  makers  in  the  manufacture  of  sponge- 
tents.  Farlow,  Marine  Algse,  p.  9. 

devil's-bird  (dev'lz-bferd),  n.  A  Scotch  name 
of  the  yellow  bunting,  Emberiza  citrinella,  the 
note  of  which  is  translated  "  deil,  deU,  deil 
take  ye."    Macgillioray. 

devil's-bit  (dev'lz-bit),  n.  [Translating  ML. 
morsus  diaboli  (L.  morsus,  a  bite ;  didboli,  gen. 
of  LL.  diabolus :  see  morsel  and  devil),  G.  Teu-- 
fels-abhiss — "so  called,"  says  the  Ortus  Sani- 
tatis,  on  the  authority  of  Oribasius,  "because 
with  this  root  [the  scabious]  the  DevU  prac- 
tised such  power  that  the  Mother  of  God,  out 
of  compassion,  took  from  the  devil  the  means 
to  do  so  with  it  any  more ;  and  in  the  great  vexa- 
tion that  he  had  that  the  power  was  gone  from 
him  he  bit  it  off,  so  that  it  grows  no  more  to  this 
day."]  The  popular  name  of  several  plants, 
(a)  In  Europe,  a  species  of  scabious,  ScaMosa  mcdsa,  a 
common  pasture-weed  with  a  fleshy  premorse  root  and 
heads  of  blue  flowers.  (6)  In  the  United  States,  the  blaz- 
ing-star, ChamcBlirium  luteum,  a  liliaceous  plant  with  a 
thick  premorse  rootstock.  (c)  The  button-snakeroot,  Lia- 
tris  spicata. 

devii's-claw  (dev'lz-kia),  n.  A  scorpion-shell, 
Pteroceras  Scorpio,  fotmd  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

devil' S-club  (dev'lz-klub),  n.  A  name  given  in 
the  northwesteim  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
the  prickly  araliaceous  plant  Fatsia  horrida. 

de-virs-cotton  (dev'lz-kof'n),  n.  A  small  tree, 
Abroma  augusta,  a  native  of  India,  the  fibers  of 
which  are  used  in  some  localities  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hemp  in  cordage.  ._ 

devil's-COW  (dev'lz-kou),  n.  Same  as  Mmls 
coach-horse  (which  see,  under  devil). 

devil-screecher  (dev'l-skre"cher),  n.  Same  as 
deviling,  3.  , 

devil's-dung  (dev'lz-dung),  n.  An  old  phar- 
maceutical name  of  asafetida.  , 

devil's-dust  (dev'lz-dust),  n.  Flock  made  out 
of  old  woolen  materials  by  the  machme  cauea 
a  devil;  shoddy.    See  devil,  n.,  9  (d). 


devirs-dust 

Does  it  beseem  thee  to  weave  cloth  of  devWe  dmt  In- 
stead of  true  wool  ?  Cmrlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  239. 
devil's-ear  (dev'lz-er),  n.    See  the  extract. 

It  was  a  wake-robin,  commonly Jtnown  as  dragon-root, 
devil'e  ear,  or  Indian  turnip.         S.  JuM,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

devil's-fig  (dev'lz-fig),  n.    Same  as  infernal  fig. 
devirs-flnger  (dev'lz-fing'-'ger),  n.    A  starflsli. 
devil's-guts  (dev'lz-guts),  n.    A  name  of  spe- 
cies of  dodder  {Cuscuta),  from  the  resemblance 
of  their  slender  yellow  stems  to  catgut,  and 
from  the  mischief  they  cause. 
devilsllip  (dev'l-ship),   n.    [<  devil  +  -ship.'] 
The  person  or  character  of  a  devU;  the  state 
of  being  a  devil—His  devllsMp,  a  ludicrous  title  of 
address,  on  type  of  his  lordship,  to  the  devil. 

But  I  shall  find  out  counter  charms, 
Thy  airy  devUship  to  remove 
From  this  circle  here  of  love. 

Cowley,  Description  of  Honour. 

devil's-horse  (dev'lz-hdrs),  n.  One  of  the  popu- 
lar names  applied  to  orthopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Mantidm;  a  rear-horse. 

devil's-milk  (dev'lz-milk),  n.  1.  The  sun- 
spurge,  EuphorUa  helioscopia :  so  called  from 
its  acrid  poisonous  milk. — 2.  The  white  milky 
juice  of  various  other  common  plants. 

deVil's-shoestringS  (dev'lz-sh6"stringz),  n.  The 
goat's-rue,  Tephrosia  Virgimiana:  so  called  from 
its  tough  slender  roots. 

devil-tree  (dev'l-tre),  «.  The  Alstonia  seolaris, 
an  apooynaceous  tree  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia,  a  large  evergreen  with  soft  white 
wood.  Both  wood  and  bark  (called  dita  bark)  are  bitter, 
and  are  used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  The  milky  juice 
yields  a  substance  resembling  gutta-percha. 

deviltry  (dev'1-tri),  n. ;  pi.  deviltries  (-triz).  [Ir- 
reg.  for  devilry,  q.  v.]  Diabolical  action ;  ma- 
licious mischief ;  devilry. 

The  rustics  beholding  crossed  themselves  and  suspected 

deviltries.  C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xov. 

Would  hear  from  deviltries  as  much  as  a  good  sermon. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together. 

devil-wood  (dev'l-wud),  n.  The  Osmanthm 
Americanus,  a  small  tree  of  the  southern  United 
States,  allied  to  the  European  olive.  The  wood 
is  very  heavy  and  strong,  and  so  tough  that  it 
cannot  be  split. 

devil-worship  (dev'l-w6r'''ship),  n.  The  wor- 
ship of  evil  spirits  by  incantations  intended  to 
propitiate  them,  it  is  prevalent  among  many  of  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  under  the 
assumption  that  the  Deity  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  world,  or  that  the  powers  of  evil  are  as  mighty  as  the 
powers  of  good,  and  must  in  consequence  be  bribed  and 
conciliated. 

devil-worshiper  (devl-w^r'^shi-per),  n.  One 
who  worships  a  devil,  a  malignant  deity,  or  an 
evil  spirit;  specifically,  a  member  of  the  tribe 
properly  called  Yezidis,  living  in  Mesopotamia, 
Assyria,  Kurdistan,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  and  noted  for  adding  the  worship  of  Satan 
to  a  professed  belief  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
respect  for  the  New  Testament  and  the  Koran. 

The  Izedis  or  Yezidis,  the  so-called  Devil-worshippers, 
still  remain  a  numerous  though  oppressed  people  in  Meso- 
potamia and  adjacent  countries. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  299. 

devint,  devinet,  »•    Old  forms  of  divine. 

devioscope  (de  vi-o-skop),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  de- 
vius,  going  out  of  the  way,  devious,  +  Gr.  oko- 
irelv,  view.]  An  instrument  for  illustrating  the 
principles  of  the  resolution  and  composition  of 
rotations. 

Sire  has  described  an  apparatus,  which  he  calls  a  deviti- 
scope,  for  ascertaining  directly  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth  and  that  of  a 
horizon  around  the  vertical  of  any  place  whatever. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  p.  334. 

devious  (de'vi-us),  a.  [<  L.  devius,  lying  off 
the  high  road,  out  of  the  way,  <  de,  off,  away, 
+  via,  way.  Of.  deviate.]  1.  Out  of  the  direct 
or  common  way  or  track;  circuitous;  rambUng: 
as,  a  devious  course. 

The  devious  paths  where  wanton  fancy  leads.       Sawe. 

To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning  walk.      Thomson. 

And  pursuing 
Each  one  its  devious  path,  but  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 
Rush  together  at  last.      Longfellow,  Miles  Standish,  viii. 

2.  Moving  on  or  pursuiug  a  winding  or  con- 
fused course.     [Rare.] 

When  a  shoal 
Of  devious  minnows  wheel  from  where  a  pike 
Lurks  balanced  'neath  the  lily-pads. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

3.  Erring ;  going  astray  from  rectitude  or  the 
divine  precepts. 

Tell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremulous 
gleam  of  the  moonlight,  j      j  j    . 

like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and  devwtis 
spirit.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  u.  3. 
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=Syil.  Circuitous,  roundabout,  tortuous,  indirect,  erratic, 
roving,  rambhng,  straying.    See  irregular. 
deviously  (de'vi-us-li),  adv.   £i  a  devious  man- 
ner. 

A  nuthatch  scaling  deviously  the  trunk  of  some  hard- 
wood tree.  Lmiell,  Study  Windows,  p.  61. 

deviousness  (de'vi-us-nes),  n.  Departure  from 
a  regular  course ;  wanderiug.    Bailey,  1727. 

devirginatet  (de-v6r'ji-nat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  devir- 
ginatus,  pp.  of  devirginare  (>  F.  d4mrginer),  de- 
flower, <  de-  priv.  -1-  virgo  (virgin-),  virgiu.] 


To  deprive  of  virginity;  deflower. 

Only  that  virgin  soul,  devirginated  in  the  blood  of  Adam, 
but  restored  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  hath  .  .  .  this  tes- 
timony, this  assurance,  that  God  is  with  him. 

Donne,  Sermons,  ii. 

devirginatet  (de-vfer'ji-nat),  a.  [<  LL.  devir- 
ginatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Deprived  of  vir- 
ginity. * 

Ealr  Hero,  left  devirginate. 
Weighs,  and  with  fury  wails  her  state. 
Chapman  and  Marlowe,  Hero  and  Leander,  iii.,  Arg. 

devirginationt  (de-ver-ji-na'shqn),  n.      [<  de- 
virginate: see-ation.]  Deprivation  of  virginity. 
Even  blushing  brings  them  to  their  devirgination. 

Feltham,  Ilesolves. 
devisable  (de-vi'za-bl),  a.     [<  devise  +  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  invented  or  contrived. 
God  hath  not  prevented  all  exceptions  or  cavils  devisa- 
ble by  curious  or  captious  wits,  against  his  dispensations. 

Barrow,  Works,  II.  ii. 

2.  Capable  of  being  bequeathed  or  assigned  by 
wiE. 

It  seems  suflBciently  clear  that,  before  the  conquest, 
lands  were  devisable  by  will.  Blackstmie,  Com. 

devisal(de-vi'zal),M.  [^<  devise  + -al]  1.  The 
act  of  devising ;  a  contriving  or  forming. 

Each  word  may  be  not  unfitly  compared  to  an  inven- 
tion ;  it  has  its  own  place,  mode,  and  circumstances  of 
devisal.  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  309. 

2.  Theact  of  bequeathing;  assignment  by  will. 

deviscerate  (df-vis'e-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
deviscerated,  ppr.  dei'isceraUng.  [<  L.  de-  priv. 
-1-  viscera,  the  internal  organs :  see  viscera.  Cf . 
eviscerate.]    To  eviscerate  or  disembowel. 

devisceration  (de-vis-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  de- 
viscerate: see  -aiion.]  "The  operation  of  re- 
moving the  viscera. 

devise  (df-viz'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  devised,  ppr. 
devising.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  devize;  <  ME. 
devisen,  devysen,  divisen,  devicen,  <  OP.  deviser, 
distinguish,  regulate,  bequeath,  talk,  P.  devi- 
ser =  Pr.  Sp.  (obs.)  Pg.  devisar  =  It.  divisare, 
divide,  share,  describe,  think,  <  ML.  as  if  *di- 
visare,  <  divisa,  a  division  of  goods,  portion  of 
land,  bound,  decision,  mark, device:  see  device.] 
I.  trans.  If.  To  divide;  distinguish. 

Now  thanne  the  Firmament  is  devysed,  be  Astrono- 
meres,  in  12  Signes ;  and  every  Signe  is  devysed  in  30  De- 
grees, that  is  360  Degrees,  that  the  Firmament  hathe 
aboven.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  185. 

2t.  To  say ;  tell ;  relate ;  describe. 
What  sholde  I  more  devise? 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  L  662. 
I  schalle  devise  30U  sum  partie  of  thinges  that  there 
ben,  whan  time  schalle  hen,  aftre  it  may  best  come  to  my 
mynde.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  4. 

After  they  had  thus  saluted  and  embraced  each  other, 
they  mounted  againe  on  horsebacke,  and  rode  toward  the 
Citie,  deuising  and  recounting,  how  being  children  they 
had  passed  their  youth  in  friendly  pastimes. 

Greene,  Pandosto,  or  the  Triumph  of  Time  (1.588). 

3t.  To  imagine ;  conjecture ;  guess,  or  guess  at. 
Forto  reken  al  the  arai  in  Rome  that  time, 
Alle  the  men  vpon  mold  ne  migt  hit  deuice. 
So  wel  in  alle  wise  was  hit  arayed. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1603. 

If  it  be  I,  of  pardon  I  you  pray ; 

But  if  ought  else  that  I  mote  not  devyse, 

I  wiU,  if  please  you  it  discure,  assay 

To  ease  you  of  that  ill,  so  wisely  as  I  may. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  42. 

He  .  .  .  deviseth  first  that  this  Brutus  was  a  Consul  of 
Rome.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden's  Britain,  p.  8. 

4.  To  think  or  study  out;  elaborate  in  the 
mind ;  invent ;  contrive ;  plan :  as,  to  d&vise  a 
new  machine,  or  a  new  method  of  doing  any- 
thing; to  devise  a  plan  of  defense;  to  devise 
schemes  of  plunder. 

Thei  ben  alle  clothed  in  Clothes  of  Gold  or  of  Tartaries 
or  of  Camokas,  so  richely  and  so  perfytly,  that  no  man  in 
the  World  can  amenden  it,  ne  better  devisen  it. 
,  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  233. 

To  devise  curious  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver, 
and  in  brass.  Ex.  xxxv.  32. 

Devise  but  how  youll  use  him  when  he  comes. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  Iv.  4. 

Satan  from  without,  and  our  hearts  from  within,  not 
passive  merely  and  kindled  by  temptation,  but  devising 
evil,  and  speaking  hard  things  against  God. 

J.  B.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  90. 
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5t.  To  plan  or  scheme  for ;  purpose  to  obtain. 

Fooles  therefore 
They  are  which  fortunes  doe  by  vowes  devize. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  30. 

6.  To  give,  assign,  make  over,  or  transmit 
(real  property)  by  will. 

One  half  to  thee  I  give  and  I  devise. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  21B. 

Was  it  ever  intended  that  the  king  could  empower  his 

subjects  to  devise  their  freeholds  or  to  levy  fines  of  their 

entailed  lands?  Ballam. 

=STO.  4.  To  concoct,  concert. 

Jl.intrans.  To  consider;  lay  a  plan  or  plans- 
form  a  scheme  or  schemes ;  contrive. 

Let  us  devize  of  ease  and  everlasting  rest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  17. 
Then  shall  we  further  devise  together  upon  all  things, 
what  order  shall  he  best  to  take. 

Sir  T.  More  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  298). 
Taste  is  nothing  in  the  world  except  the  faculty  which 
devises  according  to  the  laws  of  beauty,  which  executes 
according  to  the  laws  of  beauty. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  60. 

de'vise  (df-viz' ),  n.  [A  former  spelling  of  device  ; 
in  legal  senses  due  to  the  verb  devise :  see  de- 
vice, n.,  devise,  v.]  It  (de-vis').  An  obsolete 
spelling  of  (fowce. —  2.  Inlaw:  (a)  The  act  of  be- 
queathing by  will. 

The  alienation  is  made  by  devise  in  a  last  will  only,  and 
the  third  part  of  these  profits  is  there  demahdable.  Locke. 

(b)  A  will  or  testament,  (c)  A  gift  of  real  prop- 
erty by  wiU :  sometimes  loosely  used  of  per- 
sonal property. 

A  gift  by  will  of  freehold  land,  or  of  such  rights  arising 
out  of  or  connected  with  land  as  are  by  English  law  classed 
with  it  as  real  property,  is  called  a  devise. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  124. 

(d)  The  clause  in  a  will  by  which  such  gift  is 
made.— Executory  devise,  a  future  and  contingent  in- 
terest in  real  property  in  contravention  of  the  strict  rules 
of  the  old  common  law-;  a  futm-e  interest,  created  by  will, 
which  is  not  preceded  by  an  estate  of  freehold  created  by 
the  will  of  the  same  testator,  or  which,  being  so  preceded, 
is  limited  to  take  effect  before  or  after,  and  not  at  the  expi- 
ration of,  such  prior  estate  of  freehold.  Jarman  ;  Brown 
and  Sadley. 

devisee  (dev-i-ze'),  n.  [<  devise  +  -eel.]  The 
person  to  whom  a  devise  is  made ;  one  to  whom 
real  estate  is  bequeathed. 

devisefult,  devisefuUyt.  Obsolete  forms  of 
deviceful,  devicefully. 

deviser  (df-vi'zer),  n.  One  who  contrives  or 
invents ;  a'  contriver ;  an  inventor. 

Lydgat  a  translatour  onely  and  no  deuiser  of  that  which 
he  wrate.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  60. 

de'Visor  (de-vi'zor),  n.  One  who  gives  by  will; 
one  who  bequeaths  real  property  or  tenements. 

devitablet  (dev'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *devi- 
taiilis,  <  devitare,  avoid,  <  de,  away,  -I-  vitare, 
shim,  avoid.   Cf.  evitaile.]    Avoidable.   Bailey. 

devitalization  (de-vi"tal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  de- 
vitalize +  -ation.]  The  act  of  depriving  of  vi- 
tality: as,  the  devitalization  of  tissue. 

de'Vitalize  (de-vi'tal-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
devitalized,  ppr.  devitalizing.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
vitalize.]  To  deprive  of  vitality;  take  away 
life  or  life-sustaining  qualities  from. 

To  air  thus  changed  or  deteriorated  I  gave  the  name  of 
devitalized  air.     B.  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  628. 

The  most  finished  and  altogether  favorable  example  of 
this  devitalized  scholarship  with  many  graceful  additions 
was  Edward  Everett.      The  Nation,  Dec.  23, 1869,  p.  669. 

devitationt  (dev-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  devita^ 
tio(n-),  <  devitare,  pp.  deviiatus,  avoid:  see  devi- 
table.]  A  warning  off;  warning:  the  opposite 
of  invitation. 

If  there  be  any  here  that  .  .  .  will  venture  himself  a 
guest  at  the  devil's  banquet,  maugre  all  devitation,  let 
him  stay  and  hear  the  reckoning. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  277. 

devitrification  (de-vit"ri-fl-ka'shgn),  n.  [<  P. 
d^itrifieatkm;  as  devitrify  +  -ation.  See  -fica- 
tion.]  Loss,  either  partial  or  entire,  of  the 
glassy  or  vitreous  condition,  or  the  process  by 
which  this  result  is  attained.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous illustration  of  devitrification  is  the  production  of 
"Reaumur  porcelain"  from  glass  by  the  long-continued 
action  of  heat.  (See  porcelain.)  The  term  devitrijwa- 
tion  is  much  employed  by  lithologists  in  describing  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  rocks  consisting  ori- 
ginally, either  wholly  or  in  large  part,  of  glass.  (See  lava 
and  obsidian.)  It  may  be  the  result  of  cooling,  during 
which  crystalline  products  have  developed  themselves  in 
the  glass  in  greater  or  less  perfection;  or  it  may  have 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  water,  either 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  heat,  after  the  rocks  had  be- 
come solidified.  Pressure  is  also  regarded  by  many  as 
being  an  agent  of  high  importance.  The  changes  thus 
indicated  may  be  begun  in  a  rock  during  its  consolidation, 
and  afterward  continued  under  the  combined  influence  of 
heat,  water,  and  pressure,  even  to  the  entire  obliteration 
of  its  original  vitreous  character,  the  result  being  the  pro- 
duction of  a  purely  lithoid  structure.  The  minute  forms 
developed  in  the  process  of  devitrification,  which  are 
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Incipient  crystals,  or  glass  beginning  to  lose  its  unindi* 
visualized  character,  have  received  Tarious  names  from 
lithologists,  according  to  their  shape  and  manner  of  group- 
ing.    See  inicrolUh  and  f/lobuliU\ 

devitrifS"  (de-vit'n-fi),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
vitrified,  ppr.  (levitrifying.  [<  P.  devitrifier;  as 
de-  priv.  +  vitrify.]  To  destroy  or  change, 
either  in  part  or  wholly,  the  vitreous  condition 
of.     See  devitrification  and  glass. 

devive  (de-viv'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  devived, 
ppr.  devivhig.  [<  L.  dc-  priv.  +  vivus,  living: 
see  civid.  Cf.  revive.'\  To  deprive  of  life ;  ren- 
der inert  or  unconscious.     [Bare.] 

Prof.  Owen  has  remarked  that  "there  are  organisms 
which  we  can  devitalize  and  revitalize,  devive  and  revive 
many  times."  Beale. 

devocalization  (de-v6"kal-i-za,'shon),  n.  [< 
devocalize  +  -ation.']  The  act  of  making  voice- 
less or  non-sonant.  Sweet. 
devocalize  (de-v6'kal-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
devocalized,  ppr.  dei'ocalizing.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
vocal  -t-  -ize.']  To  make  voiceless  or  non-so- 
nant.   Sweet. 

devocatet  (dev'o-kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  devocatus, 
pp.  of  devocare,  call  away,  call  off,  allure,  <  de, 
away,  -1-  vocare,  call:  see  vocation.}  To  call 
away ;  entice ;  seduce. 

The  Commons  of  you  doo  complain 
From  them  you  devocate. 

T.  Preston,  King  Camhises. 

devocationt  (dev-o-ka'shon),  «.  [<  ML.  as  if 
*devocatio(n-),  <  li.  devocare :  see  devocate.}  A 
calling  away ;  seduction. 

To  be  freed  and  released  from  all  its  [sorcery's]  bland- 
ishments and  flattering  devocations. 

Hallywell,  Melampronoea,  p.  97. 

devoidf  (de-void'),  «•  *.  [<  ME.  devoiden,  make 
empty,  leave,  <  OP.  desvoidier,  desvuidier,  emp- 
ty out,  <  des-,  away,  -I-  voidier,  vitidier,  void,  < 
void,  vuid,  vuit,  empty,  void;  see  void.}  1.  To 
avoid;  leave;  depart  from. 

He  took  hys  doughter  by  the  hand, 
And  had  her  swithe  devoyde  hys  land. 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion  (Weber's  Metr.  Rom.),  1. 1227. 

2.  To  do  away ;  put  aside ;  destroy. 
Ofte  haf  I  wayted  wyschande  that  wele, 
That  wont  watg  whyle  deuoyde  my  wrange  [wrong]. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  15. 

devoid  (de-void'),  a.  [Short  for  devoided  (pp. 
of  devoid]  v.);  conformed  to  void,  q.  v.]  If. 
Empty ;  vacant ;  void. 

I  awoke,  and  found  her  place  devoid.  Spenser,  r.  Q. 
2.  Destitute;  notpossessing;  lacMng:  with  of: 
as,  devoid  o/ understanding. 

Her  life  was  beastly  and  devoid  of  pity. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 
No  long  dull  days  devoid  of  happiness, 
Wlien  such  a  love  my  yearning  heart  shall  bless. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  335. 

=Syil.  2.  Void,  etc.    See  vacant. 
devoir  (dev-wor'),  n.     [P.,  duty,  <  devoir,  inf., 
owe,  be  obliged,  <  L.  debere,  owe,  be  obliged: 
see  debt.    Cf.  dever,  earlier  form  of  the  same 
word.]     Duty  or  service;  hence,  an  act  of  ci- 
vility or  respect ;  respectful  notice  due  to  an- 
other :  as,  we  paid  our  devoirs  to  our  host. 
Content  to  vse  their  best  deuoire. 
In  furdering  eche  honest  harnielesse  cause. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  70. 
To  do  your  highness  service  and  devoir. 
And  save  you  from  your  foes,  Berkeley  would  die. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  v.  2. 
The  time  you  employ  in  this  kind  devoir  is  the  time  that 
I  shall  be  grateful  for;  Mrs.  Behn,  Lover's  Watch. 

To  ancient  females  his  devoirs  were  paid. 

Crabie,  Works,  II.  39. 

devolutet  (dev'o-liit),  v.  t.  [<  L.  devolutus, 
pp.  of  devolvere,'To]l  down:  see  devolve.}  To 
devolve. 

Government  waa  devoluted  and  brought  into  the  priests' 
hands.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  329. 

devolution  (dev-o-lii'shon),  n.  [=  P.  devolu- 
tion =  Sp.  devolucion  =  I^g.  devolucSo  =  It.  de- 
voluzione,  <  ML.  devoluiio{n-),  <  L.  d-evolvere, 
■pp.  devolutus,  ToYi.  down:  see  devolve.}  1.  The 
act  of  rolling  down.     [Rare.] 

The  raising  of  new  mountains,  deterrations,  orthedevo- 
luiian  of  earth  down  upon  the  valleys  from  the  hills  and 
high  grounds,  will  fall  under  our  consideration. 

Woodward. 
2.  The  act  of  devolving,  transferring,  or  hand- 
ing over ;  transmission  from  one  person  to  an- 
other ;  a  passing  or  faffing  to  a  successor,  as  of 
of&ce,  authority,  or  real  estate. 

There  never  was  any  devolution  to  rulers  by  the  people 
of  the  power  to  govern  them.  JBrougham. 

In  all  these  Athenian  rules,  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
while  the  ancestral  sacrifices  are  constantly  mentioned, 
the  object  of  special  care  is  the  devolution  of  the  estate 
in  the  household.     Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  95. 
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3.  In  /Scots  law :  (a)  The  reference  made  by 
two  or  more  arbiters  who  differ  in  opinion  to 
an  oversman  or  umpire  to  determine  the  differ- 
ence, (h)  The  falling  of  a  purchase  made  un- 
der articles  of  roup  to  the  next  highest  offerer, 
on  the  failure  of  the  highest  bidder  to  find  cau- 
tion for  payment  of  the  price  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  articles. — 4.  The  opposite  of 
evolution;  degeneration.     [Rare.] 

Not  only  its  [speech's]  evolution,  but  its  devolution,  its 
loss  and  impairment  in  disease,  have  been  wrought  out. 

Science,  VII.  655. 
Clause  of  devolution.  See  clause. 
devolve  (de-volv'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  devolved, 
ppr.  devolving.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  devolver  =  It.  de- 
volvere,  <  L.  devolvere,  roll  down,  <  de,  down, 
+  volvere,  roU :  see  voluble.   Cf.  evolve,  revolve.} 

1.  tra-ns.  1.  To  roll  downward  or  onward. 
[Rare.] 

Every  headlong  stream 
Devolves  his  winding  waters  to  the  main. 

Aken^side,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  ii. 
He  spake  of  virtue  :  .  ,  . 
And  with  a  sweeping  of  the  arm. 
And  a  lack-lustre  dead-blue  eye, 
Devolved  his  rounded  periods. 

Tennyson,  A  Character. 

2.  To  transfer,  as  from  one  person  to  another; 
turn  over ;  transmit. 

What  madness  is  it  for  them  who  might  manage  nobly 
thir  own  Affairs  themselves,  sluggishly  and  weakly  to  de- 
volve all  on  a  single  Person.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

All  men  are  passionate  to  live  according  to  that  state 
in  which  they  were  born,  or  to  which  they  are  devolved, 
or  which  they  have  framed  to  themselves. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  699. 

They  devolved  their  whole  authority  into  the  hands  of 
the  council  of  sixty.  Addison. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  roll  down;  come  or  ar- 
rive by  rolling  down  or  onward.     [Bare.] 

The  times  are  now  devolved 
That  Merlin's  mystic  prophecies  are  absolved. 

B.  Jonson,  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 

Streams  that  had  .  ,  .  devolved  into  the  rivers  below. 
Lord,  The  Banians,  p.  18. 

3.  To  be  transferred  or  transmitted ;  pass  from 
one  to  another;  fall  by  succession  or  trans- 
ference. 

His  estate  is  said  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
which  by  his  death  devolved  to  Lord  Somerville  of  Scot- 
land. Johnson. 

The  melancholy  task  of  recording  the  desolation  and 
shame  of  Italy  devolved  on  Guicciardini. 

Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

On  King  John's  death,  in  1495,  the  crown  of  Portugal 
devolved  on  Emanuel.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  degenerate.     [Rare.] 

A  gentleman  and  scholar  devolving  into  the  buffoon,  for 
example,  is  an  unseemly  sight  in  the  eye  of  the  profound 
moralist.  Jon  Bee,  Ess.  on  Samuel  Foote, 

devolvement  (de-volv'ment),  n.  [<  devolve  + 
-ment.}     The  act  of  devolving.    Imp.  Diet. 

Devonian  (de-v6'ni-an),  a.  [<  Devonia,  Latin- 
ized form  of  Devon,  i  AS.  Defenas,  Defnas,  pi., 
the  inhabitants  of  Devon,  a  name  of  Celtic 
origin :  W.  Dyfnaint,  Devon.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Devonshire  in  England. 

Eas'ly  ambling  down  through  the  Devonian  dales. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  L  284. 
The  term  was  applied  specifically,  in  geol.,  by  Murchison 
to  a  great  part  of  the  Paleozoic  strata  of  North  and  South 
Devon,  and  used  by  him  as  synonymous  with  Old  Med 
Sandstone,  for  which  term  he  substituted  it,  "because  the 
strata  of  that  age  in  Devonshire — lithologically  very  un- 
like the  old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland,  Hereford,  and  the 
South  Welsh  counties — contain  a  much  more  copious  and 
rich  fossil  fauna,  and  were  shown  to  occupy  the  same  in- 
termediate position  between  the  Silurian  and  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks."  Later  geologistSj  howevei',  do  not  use  the 
terms  as  identical,  the  conditions  under  which  the  strata 
were  deposited  bemg  very  different. 

Devonic  (de-von'ik),  a.    Same  as  Devonian. 

Devon  kerseys.    See  kersey. 

devonshire  (dev'on-sher),  v.  t.    Same  as  den- 


Devonshire  colic,  lace,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 
devorationt  (dev-o-ra'snon),  n.     [<  LL.  devora- 

tio{n-),  <  L.  devordre,  pp.  "devoratus,  devour :  see 

devour.}    The  act  of  devouring. 

They  [bear- wards]  have  either  voluntarilie,  or  for  want 
of  power  to  master  their  sauage  beasts,  beene  occasione 
of  the  death  and  deuoration  of  manie  children. 

Holinshed,  Description  of  England,  x. 

devorst, «.    An  obsolete  form  of  divorce.  , 

devotaryt  (df-vo'ta-ri),  n.    [<  ML.  devotarius, 

<  L.  devotus,  devoted:  see  devote,  a.,  and  votary.} 

A  votary. 

To  whose  shrine  [Diana's]  there  went  up  a  more  famous 
and  frequent  pilgrimage  of  devotaries  than  to  any  holy 
land  of  their's  whatsoever.  Gregory,  Works,  p.  50. 

devote  (de-vof),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  devoted,  ppr. 
devoting.  '  [<  L.  devotus,  pp.  (>  devotare,  freq.) 


devotedness 

of  devovere,  vow,  give  up,  devote,  <  de,  away,  + 
vovere,  vow:  see  vow  and  devout.  Cf.  devow.} 
1 .  To  appropriate  by  or  as  if  by  vow ;  set  apart 
or  dedicate  by  a  solemn  act  or  with  firm  inten- 
tion; consecrate. 

No  devoted  thing,  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord 

.  .  .  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed :  every  devoted  thing  ia 

most  holy  unto  the  Lord.  Lev.  xxvii.  28. 

For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 

Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  Iv.  2. 

It  behooves  each  to  see,  when  he  sacrifices  prudence  to 

what  god  he  devotes  it.    JEmerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  286. 

Hence  —  2.  To  doom ;  consign  to  some  harm 
or  evil ;  doom  to  destruction :  used  absolutely 
to  curse  or  execrate. 

Let  her,  like  me,  of  every  joy  forlorn. 
Devote  the  hour  when  such  a  wretch  was  born. 

Rowe. 
Aliens  were  devoted  to  their  rapine  and  despight. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  I  fly 

These  wicked  tents  devoted.     MUton,  P.  L.,  v.  890. 

Here  I  devote  your  senate !  Croly,  Catiline. 

3.  To  addict  or  surrender,  as  to  an  occupation 

or  a  pursuit ;  give  or  yield  up ;  direct  in  action 

or  thought.  , 

He  hath  devoted  and  given  up  himself  to  the  contem> 
plation,  mark,  and  denotement  of  her  parts  and  graces. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iL  8. 
Wise-seeming  censors  count  that  labour  vain 
Which  is  devoted  to  the  hopes  of  love. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant. 

The  hours  between  breakfast  and  dinner  the  ladies  de- 
voted to  dress  and  study.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii 

They  devoted  themselves  to  leisure  with  as  much  assi- 
duity as  we  employ  to  render  it  impossible. 

Lowell,  New  Princeton  Eev.,  1. 158, 
=Syn.  Devote,  Dedicate,  Comeerate,  Hallow,  destine,  set 
apart.  In  dedicate  and  the  cognate  words  devote,  devout, 
etc.,  the  root  idea  is  always  that  of  a  complete  ment^ 
consecration;  thus,  devotion  (def.  2)  ia  the  consecration 
of  the  entire  mind  to  God  and  his  worship ;  and  a  devout 
(def.  1)  spirit  is  one  entirely  absorbed  in  the  worship  or 
service  of  God.  To  devote  indicates  the  inward  act,  state, 
or  feeling  _;  to  dedicate  is  to  set  apart  by  a  promise,  and  in- 
dicates primarily  an  external  act ;  to  consecrate  is  to  make 
sacred,  and  refers  to  an  act  affecting  the  use  or  relations 
of  the  thing  consecrated ;  to  hallow  is  to  make  hol}^  and 
relates  to  the  character  of  the  person  or  thing  hallowed. 
Thus,  we  devote  ourselves  by  an  act  of  the  mind ;  we  dedi- 
cate our  lives  or  property  by  a  more  formal  act ;  we  conse- 
crate to  sacred  uses  a  building  not  before  sacred ;  and  we 
hallow  the  name  of  God,  recognizing  in  it  its  inherent 
holy  character. 

Mysterious  and  awful  powers  had  laid  their  unimagin- 
able hands  on  that  fair  head  and  devoted  it  to  a  nobler  ser- 
vice. Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  272. 

Let  no  soldier  fly : 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love.         Shah,  2  Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 

Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry  by ;  there,  before  him, 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof. 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  3. 
And,  from  work 
Now  resting,  bless'd  and  hallow'd  the  seventh  day. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  692. 
3.  Addict,  Devote,  etc.  See  addict. 
devotet  (de-vof),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  devote,  <  OP. 
devot,  P.  d4vot  =  Pr.  devot  =  Sp.  Pg.  devoto  = 
It,  divoto,  <  L.  devotus,  pp.,  devoted:  see  devote, 
V.  Doublet,  devout,  (I.  y.}  I,  a.  Devoted;  de- 
vout. 

We  do  offer  the  said  Master  of  ours,  and  our  whole  com- 
pany, vnto  your  highnes,  as  your  perpetual  and  deuote 
friends.  Hakluyfs  Voyages,  1. 148. 

Lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  scholars  are  hifl, 
wholly  devote  to  his  service. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  212. 
II.  n.  A  devotee. 

One  prof  esseth  himself  a  devote,  or  peculiar  servant  to 
our  Lord.  Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Eeligion. 

devoted  (de-v6'ted),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  devote,  «.] 

1.  Set  apart;  given  up,  especially  to  some 
harm  or  evU;  doomed. 

No  wonder  they  revolted  from  accumulating  new  woe» 

on  her  devoted  head.    Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  11,  note. 

No  more  ignoble  yet  more  dangerous  creature  had  yet 

been  loosed  upon  the  devoted  soil  of  the  Netherlands. 

MoUey,  Dutch  Kepublic,  III.  630. 
The  workmen  either  perished  in  the  flames,  or  fled  from 
the  devoted  spot  in  terror  and  despair. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  IIL  5  4- 

2.  Ardent ;  zealous ;  assiduous ;  strongly  at- 
tached or  addicted:  as,  a  devoted  friend;  a  de- 
voted student  of  philosophy. 

The  most  devoted  champion. 
devotedness  (de-v6'ted-nes),  n.    The  state  of 
being  devoted,  attached,  or  addicted ;  zealous 
faithfulness  and  attachment. 

The  owning  of  our  obligation  unto  virtue  may  be  stylrf 
natural  religion :  that  is  to  say,  a  devotedness  ™">^.^ 
so  as  to  act  according  to  his  will.  ^ 


devotedness 

In  human  nature  there  is  a  principle  that  delights  in  he- 
roic virtue,  that  admires  and  reveres  men  illustrious  for 
seU-sacriflcing  devotednees.  Charming,  Perfect  Life,  p.  235. 

devotee  (dev-o-te'),  n.    [<  devote  +  -eel.]    One 
who  is  devoted  or  sell-dedicated  to  a  cause 


1583 

By  these  insinuations  he  [Colonel  Nathaniel  Bacon] 
wrought  his  men  into  so  perfect  an  unanimity,  that  they 
were  one-and  all  at  his  devotion.  Beverley,  Virginia,  U  97. 
— Syn.  1.  Consecration,  dedication,  devotedness. — 2  (a). 
Piety,  Qodlinesg,  etc.     (See  religion.)     (b).  Attachment, 


or  practice ;  a  votary :  speciacally,  one  given  j-f£!fi^'  ''*■?■  (^f  ,'i"*')i  ==•=,^1,  fidelity,  constancy 
wholly  to  religious  devotion;  an  extrdVagtntly  deyotionairt  (de-vo-shon-ar'),  n.     [<  F.  as  if 


see  devo- 


or  superstitiously  devout  person 

A  devotee  is  one  of  those  who  disparage  religion  by  their 
indiscreet  and  unreasonable  Introduction  of  the  mention 
of  virtue  on  all  occasions.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  364. 

Christianity  has  had,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  sects,  its  devo-    ,  .         , 

tee»  and  martyrs.  Story,  Salem,  Sept.  18, 1828.  devotlonal  (de-vo'shon-al),  a.  and  n.     [<  (feuo 


dSvotionnaire,  i  devotion,  devotion 
tion.']    A  devotee.    Davws. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales,  a  profound  common  law- 
yer, and  both  devotionair  and  moralist,  affected  natural 
philosophy.  Roger  A'orth,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  264. 


=Syn.  Zealot,  enthusiast. 
devoteeism  (dev-o-te'izm);  n.     [<  devotee  + 
48m.1    The  tendency  or  disposition  to  be  or 
become  a  devotee. 

Kitualistic  devoteeism  is  the  unhealthy  development  of 
religious  introspection. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  477. 

devotement  (de-v6t'ment),  n.     [<  devote  + 

-ment.'\    The  act  of  devoting  or  consecrating 

by  a  vow;  the  state  of  being  devoted.  [Rare.] 

Her  [Iphigenia's]  devotement  was  the  demand  of  Apollo. 

Bp.  Surd,  Notes  on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

devoter  (de-v6'ter),  TO.     1.  One  who  devotes. — 
2t.  A  worshiper.    Piers  Plowman. 
devoterert,  »■     [-A.  corrupt  form  of  advoutrer. 
Cf.  devotor^.']    An  adulterer. 

He  that  breaketh  wedlock  with  his  neighbour's  wife, 

let  him  be  slain,  both  the  devoterer  and  the  advouteress. 

Beeon,  Works  (ed.  Parker  Soc),  I.  450. 

devotion  (de-v6'shon),  n.     [<  MIE. _devotioun, 


tion  +  -al.']  1.  a.  Pertaining  to  religious  devo- 
tion; used  in  devotion;  suited  to  devotion :  as, 
a  devotional  posture ;  d^otional  exercises ;  a 
devotional  frame  of  mind. 

How  much  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  church  has  suf- 
fered by  that  necessary  evil,  the  ^Reformation ! 

Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 

=  S^.  Devout,  Devotional.    See  devout. 
Il.t  n.  pi.  Forms  of  devotion. 

Nor  have  they  had  either  more  cause  for,  or  better  suc- 
cess in,  their  disputings  against  the  devotionals  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  87. 

devotionallst  (df-vo'shon-al-ist),  n.  [<  devo- 
tional +  -is*.]    Same  ets'deiibtionist.    [Eare.] 

It  is  but  to  give  a  religious  turn  to  his  natural  softness, 
and  you  have  the  complete  image  of  a  French  devotional- 
ist.  Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  ii. 

devotioually  (de-v6'shon-al-i),  adv.  In  a  de- 
votional manner;  toward  devotion:  as,  devo- 
tioually inclined. 


*''r^i,,Sr'^.'.2L„rf  S.^^iS""  devotioVst  (de-Vo'shon-ist),  n,    [<  devotion  f 


=  Pr.  devotio  =  Sp.  devocion  =  Pg.  devocao  = 
It.  divozione,  <  L.  devotio(n-),  devotion,  <devo- 
tus,  pp.  of  devovere,  devote:  see  devote.']  1. 
The  act  of  devoting;  a  definitive  setting  apart, 
appropriating,  or  consecrating:  as,  the  devo- 
tion of  one's  means  to  a  certain  purpose;  the 
devotion  of  one's  life  to  the  service  of  God. 

Its  purpose  [Brook  Farm]  was  so  sincere,  its  conduct 

so  irreproachable,  its  devotion  to  ends  purely  humane  so 

evident,  that  malice  could  find  no  grounds  for  assailing  it. 

0.  B.  Frothingham,  George  Billley,  p.  191. 

2.  The  state  of  being  devoted,  (a)  Application  to 
or  observance  of  religious  duties  and  practices ;  especially, 
earnestness  in  acts  of  worship  ;  devoutness. 

Neverthelesse  to  them  that  with  Devocion  behold  it  [the 
golden  gate  of  the  temple  of  Solomon]  a  (tar  ys  grauntyd 
cleue  remission. 

Torkington,  Diane  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  30. 

Devotion  consists  in  an  ascent  of  the  mind  towards  God, 
attended  with  holy  breathings  of  soul. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xxi. 

There  was  still  a  sadness  of  heart  upon  her,  and  a  depth 
of  devotion,  in  which  lay  all  her  strength.  Ruskin. 

(6)  Earnest  and  faithful  service  arising  from  love,  friend- 
ship, patriotism,  etc. ;  enthusiastic  manifestation  of  at- 
tachment. 

Sacrificing  to  the  wishes  of  his  Parliament  a  minister 
whose  crime  had  been  a  devotion  too  zealous  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  prerogative.    MacavZay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

The  Plantagenet  history  can  show  no  such  instances  of 
enthusiastic  devotion  as  lighted  up  the  dark  days  of  the 
Stewarts.  Slubhs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  457. 

(c)  Close  attention  or  application  in  general :  as,  his  devo- 
tion  to  this  pursuit  impaired  his  health. 

He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can 
render  it  him.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2. 

Their  .  .  .  tyrannie  did  inforce  them  to  embrace  my 
offer  with  no  small  deuotion. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  206. 

3.  An  act  of  worship ;  a  religious  exercise,  (a) 
Practice  of  prayer  and  praise :  now  generally  in  the  plural. 

An  aged,  holy  man,  .  .  . 
That  day  and  night  said  his  devotion. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  46. 
Saving  so  many  Ave-Maries  and  Pater-Nosters,  as  is  their 
devotiod.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  7. 

They  returned  again  to  our  Lady  Church,  where  was  per- 
formed very  long  and  tedious  devotion. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  39. 

(H  Alms  pven  as  an  act  of  worship;  offerings  made  at 
divine  service.    [Archaic] 

The  Deacons,  Church-wardens,  or  other  fit  persons  .  .  . 

shaU  receive  the  Alms  for  the  Poor,  and  other  Devotions 

of  the  People,  in  a  decent  Basin.  „  ,    „      „     •„„ 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Holy  Communion. 

4t.  Something  consecrated;  an  object  of  devo- 
tion. 

As  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions  [in  the  revised 
version,  "observed  the  objects  of  your  worship J.^^_.   ^^ 

Churches  and  altars,  priests  and  all  devotions. 
Tumbled  together  into  one  rude  chao^^^^  ^^  p^^ 

5t.  Power  of  devoting  or  applying  to  use;  dis- 
posal; bidding. 

■^         '  "  Take  my  keys. 

Gold,  plate,  and  jewels,  all's  at  thy  <*«™<^«-     ,.  „ 
'  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  z. 

Arundel  Castle  would  keep  that  rich  comer  of  the  coun- 
try at  his  majesty's  devotion.  uarenaon. 


-ist.]  A  person  given  to  devotion ;  one  who  is 
superstitiously  or  formally  devout.  Also  devo- 
tionalist.     [Eare.] 

devotiousnesst  (de-v6'shus-nes),  ».     [<  *^<'-  devouringly  (de-vour'ing-li),  «<««■   In  a  devour- 
tious  (not  used)  (<  devotion  +  -ous)  +  -«e«s.]  "cvouiuieijf  \^'=  "^^     &    /> 


devoutful 

Hence — 5.  To  give  delight  to;  charm;  en- 
chant.    [Eare.] 

Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  thou 
Perlorm'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  3, 

To  devour  the  (or  one's)  way,  distance,  or  course,  to 

accomplish  the  distance  with  impetuous  haste. 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

S/iai.,2Hen.  IV.,  i.1. 

Wat  was  woundly  angry  with  Sir  John  Mewton,  Knight 
(Sword-bearer  to  the  King  then  in  presence),  for  devour- 
ing his  distance,  and  not  making  his  approaches  manner- 
ly enough  unto  him.  Fuller,  Worthies,  II.  346. 

Tlie  signal  once  given,  they  [the  horses]  strike,  devour 
the  course,  hurrying  along  with  unremitting  velocity. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  101. 

=  Syn,  1.  Consume,  etc.    See  eat. 
n.  intrans.  To  consume.     [Eare.] 
A  fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame 

bumeth.  Joelli.  3. 

devour^t,  n.    See  dever. 

devourable  (de-vour'a-bl),  a.  [<  devour^  + 
-able.  Cf.  of',  devorable,  devouraUe,  devour- 
ing, voracious.]  Capable  of  or  fit  for  being 
devoured. 

A  clear  and  undebauch'd  appetite  renders  everything 
sweet  and  delightful  to  a  sound  body,  and  (as  Homer  ex- 
presses it)  devourable.    Plutarch,  Morals,  ii.  116(0rd  JUS.). 

devourer  (df-vour'fer),  n.  1.  One  who  de- 
vours ;  one  who  or  that  which  eats  greedily, 
consumes,  or  preys  upon. 

Carp  and  tench  do  best  together,  all  other  fish  being 
devourers  of  their  spawn.  MoHimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  A  local  English  name  of  the  glutinous  hag, 
Myxine  gluttnosa. 

devonresst,  «•  [ME.  devouresse;  <  devour'>-  + 
-ess,  after  equiv.  OF.  devoreresse,  devoureresse.'] 
A  female  devourer.     Wyclif. 


Devoutness ;  piety.    Sammond. 
devotot  (df-vo'to),  n.     [It.,  <  L.  devotws :  see 
devote  3.vA' devout.]    A  devotee. 

In  confidence  of  this  conceit,  such  numbers  of  devotes  in 
all  times  have  pretended  enthusiasm  and  extraordinary 
illapse  from  heaven. 

J.  Spencer,  Vanity  of  Vulgar  Prophecies  (1665),  Pref .  a.  2. 

devotorl+  (de-v6'tor),  n.  [<  LL.  devotor,  one  who  deVOUt  (de-youf),  «■  and  «. 

devotes,  <  L.' devowre,  devote :  see  devote.]   One 

who  reverences  or  worships ;  a  devout  person. 

Beau,  and  Fl. 

devotor^t,  n.     [A  corrupt  form  of  advouter.] 

An  fldiiT.I'Grsr 
devour^  (df-vour'),  v.  [<  ME.  devouren,  <  OF. 
devorer,  devurer,  devorir,  devourir,  F.  d^orer  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  devorar  =  It.  devorare,  <  L.  devo- 
rare,  devour,  <  de,  down,  +  vorare,  consume, 
devour:  see  voracious,  vorant.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  eat  up  entirely ;  eat  ravenously ;  consume 
as  food. 
We  will  say.  Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  20. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  wolf  would  steal 
The  children  and  devour. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

3.  To   consume  destructively,  recklessly,   or 
wantonly;  make  away  with ;  destroy;  waste. 

As  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  which  hath  devoured 
thy  living  with  harlots.  Luke  xv.  30. 

Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air. 

"  Shale,  Rich.  11.^ 


i.  3. 

They  never  adventured  to  know  any  thing ;  nor  euer  did 
any  thine  but  devoure  the  fruits  of  other  mens  labours. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  145. 
We  all  know  .  .  .  what  a  devouring  passion  it  [the  war 
fever]  becomes  in  those  whom  it  assails. 

'  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  3. 

3.  To  swallow  up,  literally  or  figuratively; 
draw  into  conjunction  or  possession;  absorb; 
engorge;  take  in:  as,  to  dwoMr  a  book;  the  usu- 
rers have  devoured  his  estate. 

I  saw  (alas)  the  gaping  earth  devoure 

The  spring,  the  place,  and  all  cleane  out  of  sight. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Petrarch. 

Which  [the  scribes]  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  shew 
make  long  prayers.  Luke  xx.  47. 

I  perceive  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire. 
That  they  devoure  their  reason ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  ofiices  of  truth.    Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
Now  speak  of  the  Haven ;  rather  devouring  then  en- 
creased  by  a  little  river.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  29. 
Our  ocean  shall  these  petty  brooks  deiMur. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  p.  6. 


mg  manner. 

devourment  (de-vour'ment),  n.     [<  devour  + 
-ment.    Cf.  OF.  'devorement,  devourement.]    The 
act  or  process  of  devouring  or  consuming. 
Could  not  thy  remorseless  foenian  brook 
Time's  sure  devourment  ? 

R.  W.  Gilder,  A  Portrait  of  Servetus. 

[<  ME.  devout,  also 
devote',  <  OP.  devoi,  devoult,  P.  d^o«=  Sp.  Pg.  de- 
vote =  It.  devoto,  dvvoto,  <  L.  devotus,  devoted, 
pp.  of  devovere,  vow,  devote :  see  devote,  v.  and 
a.  The  adj.  devote  is  a  doublet  of  devout.]  I.  a. 
1.  yielding  a  solemn  and  reverential  devotion 
to  God  in  religious  exercises,  particularly  in 
prayer ;  devoted  to  the  worship  and  service  of 
God ;  pious ;  religious ;  consecrated  in  spirit. 
The  same  man  was  just  and  devout.  Luke  ii.  25. 

The  Spaniard  is  very  devout  in  his  Way,  for  I  have  seen 
him  kneel  in  the  very  Dirt  when  the  Ave-Mary-bell  rings. 
Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  32. 
Let  a  man  consider,  .  .  .  when  he  prays  in  private, 
■whether  he  be  as  composed,  and  reverent,  and  devout  in 
his  behaviour  as  he  is  when  the  eyes  of  a  great  assembly 
are  upon  him.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xii. 

And  holy  hymns  from  which  the  life  devout 
Of  saints  and  martyrs  has  wellnigh  gone  out. 

Whittier,  On  a  Prayer-book. 

3.  Expressing  devotion  or  piety. 
I  love  a  holy  devout  Sermon.    Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  32. 
With  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout. 
Grateful  to  heaven.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  863. 

3.  Sincere ;  solemn ;  earnest :  as,  you  have 
my  devout  wishes  for  your  safety. =syn.  1.  De- 
vout, Devotional ;  prayerful,  godly,  saintly.  Devout  per- 
tains especially  to  the  internal,  devotional  to  the  exter- 
nal ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed.  A  de- 
vout heart,  a  devout  man,  a  devout  look — that  is,  a  look 
such  as  would  be  produced  by  devout  feeling  (see  ex- 
tracts above);  a  devotional  attitude,  a  devotional  book. 

There  is  something  .  .  .  natively  great  and  good  in  a 
person  that  is  truly  devout.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

In  Mr.  Farrer,  the  head  of  the  family,  [was  seen]  a  de- 
votional energy,  put  forth  in  continual  combat  with  the 
earthly  energies  that  tempted  him  away  to  the  world. 

De  Quineey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

n.t  «.  1.  A  devotee. 

They  are  not  to  be  the  ordinary  followers  of  Antichrist, 
but  they  are  to  be  in  his  special  devouts,  and  as  it  were 
sworn  slaves.  Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  247. 

3.  A  devotional  composition. 

This  is  the  substance  of  his  first  section  till  we  come  to 
the  devout  of  it,  modelled  into  the  form  of  a  private  psal- 
ter. Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

devoutet,  adv.     [ME.;  <  devout,  a.]    Devoutly. 

Chaucer. 


4    To  ?aze  at  absorbingly;  look  upon  with  devoutfult  (de-vout'ful),  a.     \lrveg.  <  (^out  + 
4.   10  gaze  ai;  aDsoiumsij',  f  -fid,  I.    A  similar  formation  is  flrraie/M?.]     1. 


avidity;  view  with  delight. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight. 

Dryden. 

With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devour'd 

My  nearer  Face.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 


Pull  of  or  characterized  by  devoutness;  devout. 

—  2.  Sacred;  solemn. 

To  take  her  from  austerer  check  of  parents, 
To  make  her  his  by  most  devoutful  rights. 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  i.  3. 


devoutless 

de70Utlesst  (de-vout'les),  a.   [<  devout  +  -less.1 
Destitute  of  devotion.    E.  D.     [Bare.] 
devoutlessnesst  (de-vout'les-nes),  n.    Want  of 
devotion.     [Bare.] 

The  last  point  of  this  armour  be  the  darta  oJ  devoutUss- 
nej}*,  uuraercifulness,  and  epicurisme. 

Bp.  0/  Chichester,  Two  Sermons,  sig.  C  6  b. 

devoutly  (de-vout'li),  adv.  [<  MB.  devoutly, 
deiotly,  -liclie;  <  devout  +  -ly^.^  1.  In  a  devout 
manner;  with  devout  feelings:  with  solemn 
reverence  and  submission  to  God ;  with  ardent 
devotion. 

Sunday,  the  xix  Day  of  Julii,  we  cam  all  to  Mounte  Syon 
to  Masse,  which  was  song  ther  ryght  Devowtly, 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  25. 

At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with  modest  paces 
Came  to  the  altar :  where  she  kneel'd,  and,  saint-like, 
Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Eeligiously ;  with  pious  thoughts. 

One  of  the  wise  men,  having  a  while  attentively  and  de- 
voutly viewed  and  contemplated  this  pillar  and  cross,  fell 
down  upon  his  face.  BtKon. 

3.  Sincerely;  earnestly;  solemnly. 

A  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.      ShaJc.,  Hamlet,  lil.  1. 

deVOUtness  (de-vout'nes),  n.     The  quality  or 

state  of  being  ievout. 
devovet  (de-v6v'),  v.  t.     [<  L.  devovere,  devote: 

see  devote,  'v.  *.]    To  dedicate  by  vow ;  devote ; 

doom  to  destruction;  destine  for  sacrifice. 

'Twas  his  own  son,  whom  God  and  mankind  loved, 
His  own  victorious  son,  whom  he  devoved. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  iv. 

devowt  (df-vou'),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  devouer,  F.  de- 
vouer,  devote,  give  up,  <  L.  devotare,  freq.  of 
devovere,  devote :  see  devote.  The  second  sense 
is  appar.  taken  from  disavow.'}     1.  To  devote ; 

apply. 

Those  clear  causes,  to  the  inquiry 
And  search  of  which  your  mathematical  head 
Hath  so  devowed  itself, 

B,  JoTison,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 

2.  To  disavow ;  disclaim. 

There  too  the  armies  angelic  devow'd 
Their  former  rage,  and  all  to  mercy  bow'd, 

Q.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph. 

dew^  (dii),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  dewe,  deaw; 
<  MB.  deio,  deu,  deaw,  <  AS.  dedw  =  OFries. 
daw  =  D.  dauw  =  MLG.  doto,  douwe,  dawe,  dau, 
LG.  dau  =  OHG.  tou,  tau  (touw-),  MHG.  tou 
{touw-),  G.  tau,  thau  =  Icel.  doga  =  Sw.  dagg, 
dew,  cf .  dugg,  drizzling  rain,  =  Dan.  dug,  dew 
(ODan.  dugregn,  drizzling  rain),  =  Goth.  *dagg- 
wu^  (?),  not  recorded.  From  the  Scaud.  is 
derived  B.  dag\  dew:  see  dag^,  deg.'\  1.  The 
aqueous  vapor  which  is  deposited  from  tlie  at- 
mosphere by  condensation,  especially  during 
the  night,  in  the  form  of  small  drops  on  the 
surface  of  bodies.  The  formation  of  dew  is  explained 
by  the  loss  of  heat  by  bodies  on  the  earth's  surface  through 
radiation  at  night,  by  which  means  they  and  the  air  im- 
mediately about  them  are  cooled  below  the  dew-point 
(which  see).  Dewis  thus  deposited  chiefly  on  bodies  which 
are  good  radiators  and  poor  conductors  of  heat,  like  grass ; 
hence  also  it  appears  chiefly  on  calm  and  clear  nights — 
that  is,  when  the  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  radia- 
tion. It  never  appears  on  nights  both  cloudy  and  windy. 
In  winter  dew  becomes  hoar  frost. 

They  [in  Peru]  haue  large  and  deepe  ditches,  in  which 
they  sow  or  set,  and  that  which  groweth  is  nourished 
with  the  deaw.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  873. 

Since  dew  is  made  of  steams  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
■which,  whilst  they  retain  that  form,  and  were  not  yet  con- 
vened into  drops,  did  swim  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  and 
made  part  of  it ;  the  phsenomena  that  shew  the  power  of 
dew  in  working  on  solid  bodies  may  help  to  manifest  how 
copiously  the  air  may  be  impregnated  with  subtile  saline 
parts.  Boyle,  Hist,  of  Air,  xi. 

She  .  .  .  wash'd  her  hands  with  the  dev}[8]  of  heav'n. 

That  on  sweet  roses  fall. 

Queen  Eleanor's  Fall  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  296). 
The  dews  of  the  evening  most  carefully  shun, — 
Those  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of  the  sun. 

Chesterjield,  Advice  to  a  Lady  in  Autumn. 

2.  Something  likened  to  dew :  (a)  As  falling 
lightly,  or  as  serving  to  refresh. 

Never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep. 
But  with  hifl  timorous  dreams  was  still  awak*d. 
Shak.,  nich.  III.,  iv.  1. 

I  thought  for  thee,  I  thought  tor  all 
My  gamesome  imps  that  round  me  grew. 

The  dews  of  blessing  heaviest  fall 
"Wbere  care  falls  too.  Jean  Ingelow. 

(V)  As  suggestive  of  the  morning,  and  hence  of 
freshness  and  youth. 

Fair-haired,  azure-eyed,  with  delicate  Saxon  complexion. 
Having  the  dew  of  his  youth,  and  the  beauty  thereof. 

Longfellow,  Miles  Standish,  i. 

3.  Moisture  standing  in  little  drops  on  any- 
thing. 
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Next  unto  him  was  Neptune  pictured.  .  .  , 
His  face  was  rugged,  and  liis  hoarie  hed 
Dropped  with  brackish  deaw.  * 

"     mr,  F.  Q.,  HI.  xi.  40. 


Mountain  dew,  illicit  whisky.  [Slang.] 
de'wi  (dii),  V.  t.  [<  MB.  dewen,  <  AS.  dedwian 
=  OFries.  dawa  =  D.  dauwen  =  LG.  dauen  = 
OHG.  touwon,  towon,  iowen,  MHG.  touwen,  G. 
tauen,  tliauen  =  Icel.  doggva  =  Sw.  dagga,  dew, 
ef.  dugga,  drizzle,  =  Dan.  dugge,  dew;  from  the 
noun.  Cf .  bedew.}  To  wet  with  or  as  if  with 
dew;  moisten;  bedew. 

Phoebus  himself  shall  kneel  at  Csesar's  shrine. 
And  deck  it  with  Ijay  garlands  dewed  with  wine. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

Bevfd  with  showery  drops, 
Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse. 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters. 

de'W^t,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  due^, 
de'wan  (df-w^n'), ».  [Also  written  deewan,  and 
more  correctly  divan,  diwdn,  <  Hind,  diwdn,  a 
tribunal,  council,  minister,  head  officer  of 
finance  and  revenue,  <  Pers.  divan :  see  di/oan.} 
In  India:  {a)  A  financial  officer  formerly  ap- 
pointed under  the  Mohammedan  governments 
in  each  province  for  the  purpose  of  superintend- 
ing the  collection  of  the  revenue,  etc. 

Shah  Alam  gave  letters  patent  to  Lord  Clive  investing 
the  English  Company  with  the  office  of  Dewan.  .  .  .  The 
Dewan  was  the  accountant-general  or  finance  minister, 
and  looked  solely  after  the  revenue  and  expenditure. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  India,  p.  811. 

(6)  The  chief  financial  minister  of  a  state,  (c) 
The  prime  minister  of  a  native  state,  (d)  The 
chief  native  officer  of  certain  government  es- 
tablishments, as  the  mint,  (e)  In  Bengal,  a 
native  servant  in  confidential  charge  of  the 
dealings  of  a  house  of  business  with  natives,  or 
of  the  affairs  of  a  large  domestic  establishment. 
Yule  aiid  Burnell. 

dewani,  de'wanny  (de-w&'ni),  n.  [<  Hind. 
diwdni,  prop,  adj.,  relating  to  a  dhoan;  as  noun, 
the  office,  jurisdiction,  etc. ,  of  a  diwdn :  see  de- 
wan.']     The  office  of  dewan. 

de'W-beater  (dii'be'''t6r),  n.  1.  One  who  walks 
out  early  and  brushes  off  the  dew. 

The  dew  beaters  have  trod  their  way  for  those  that  come 
after  them.  Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  57. 

2.  pi.  A  pair  of  oiled  shoes.     HalUweU. 
de'wberry  (dTi'ber'''i),  n. ;  pi.  dewierries  (-iz). 
[<  dew^  +  berry^ ;  appar.  in  allusion  to  its  be- 
ing a  low-lying  shrub.]     1.  In  England,  the 
popular  name  of  the  Bubtis  ccesius,  a  bramble 
which  grows  in  woods,  thickets,  hedges,  and  the 
borders  of  fields ;  the  fruit  of  this  plant.     The 
fruit  is  black,  with  a  bluish  dewy  bloom,  and 
of  an  agreeable  acid  taste. 
Feed  him  with    apricocks    and    dew- 
berries, 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mul- 
berries. Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the  pop- 
ular name  of  Buius  Canadensis, 
the  low  blackberry,  a  trailing 
plant  which  has  a  large  sweet 
fruit ;  the  fruit  of  this  plant. 
de'w-besprent  (dii'bf-sprent'''), 
a.    Sprinkled  with  dew. 

The  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury 

herb 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent,  and  were  in 

fold.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  642. 

dew-claw  (du'kia),  «.  1.  The 
rudimentary  inner  toe  of  the 
foot,  especially  the  hind  foot, 

of  some  dogs.  Left  Fore  Foot  of 

°  a  Terrier.    JT,  dew. 

In  domestic   dogs  a  hallux  is  fre-    claw, 
quently  developed,  though  often  in  a 
rudimentary  condition,  the  phalanges  and  claw  being  sus- 
pended loosely  in  the  skin,  without  direct  connection  with 
the  other  bones  of  the  foot :  it  is  called  by  dog-fanciers 
the  dew-claw.  W.  H.  Flower,  Enoyo.  Brit.,  XV.  438. 

2.  The  false  hoof  of  deer  and  other  ungulates. 
dew-clawedt  (dii'klad),   a.      Furnished  with 
dew-claws;  ungulate. 

By  Brownists  I  mean  not  Independents,  but  dew-clawd 
Seperatists.  If.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  11. 

dew-cup  (dii'kup),  m.  1.  The  first  allowance  of 
beer  to  harvest  laborers.  Mackay.  Also  dew- 
drink.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  common  name  in 
Scotland  of  the  lady's-mantle,  AlchemUla  vul- 
garis. 

dew-drink  (dii'dringk),  n.    Same  as  dew-cup,  1. 

dewdrop  (du'drop),  n.  [=  D.  dauwdropp-el  = 
G.  thautropfen  =  Dan.  dugdraabe  =  Sw.  dagg- 
droppe.}    A  drop  of  dew. 

I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 

Shak-  M.  N.  D.,  U.  1. 


de'wtry 

dewe^t,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  dewi, 
dewe^t,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  due^. 
dewe^t,  V.  t.    See  due^. 

deweylite  (du'i-Iit),  n.  [<  Chester  Detoey,  an 
American  scientist  (1784-1867),  +  -lite.]  A 
hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium  occurring  in 
amorphous  masses  of  a  yellowish  color  and  re- 
sembling gum  arable.  It  is  related  to  serpen- 
tine, but  contains  more  water. 
dewfall  (dii'fai),  n.  [=  Dan.  dugfald.']  1.  The 
falling  of  dew;  a  fall  of  dew. 

Expanding  while  the  dew/all  flows. 

Moore,  Lalla  £ookh.  Light  of  the  Harem. 
Noiseless  as  dew-faU,  heed  it  well  — 
Thy  Father's  call  of  love  ! 

Whittier,  Call  of  the  Christian. 
2.  The  time  when  dew  begins  to  fall;  early 
evening. 

de'Wfult,  a.    See  dueful. 
dew-grass  (dii'gras),  n.    The  oocksfoot-grasa, 
Dactylis  glomerata.     [Bng.] 
dewiness  (du'i-nes),  n.    [<  dewy  +  -jiess.]    The 
state  of  being  covered  or  damp  with  dew. 
dewittt  (de-wif  ),v.t.    [After  two  Dutch  states- 
men named  De  Witt,  opponents  of  William  III., 
Prince  of  Orange,  massacred  in  1672  by  a  mob, 
without  inquiry.]     To  lynch.     [Bare.] 
To  her  I  leave  thee,  gloomy  ^eer. 

Think  on  thy  crimes  committed ; 
Kepent,  and  be  for  once  sincere ; 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  be  De-Witted. 

Prior,  The  Viceroy,  st.  66. 
One  writer,  in  a  pamphlet  which  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation, expressed  his  wonder  that  the  people  had  not, 
when  Tourville  was  riding  victorious  in  the  Channel,  J)e- 
witted  the  nonjuring  prelates.    Macaulay,  Hist,  Eng.,  xvi. 

dewlap  (dii'lap),  n.  [<  ME.  dewlap,  dewlappe 
(=  Dan.  doglcep) ;  <  dew'^  +  lap'>-  (=  Dan.  l<ep), 
a  loose  hanging  piece.  Otherwise  explained, 
fancifully,  as  the  part  which  laps  or  licks  the 
dew  iu  grazing :  see  toS.]  1.  The  fold  of  skin 
that  hangs  from  the  throat  of  oxen  and  cows ; 
hence,  the  pendulous  skin  under  the  throat  oi 
some  other  animals,  as  dogs. 

Large  rolls  of  fat  about  his  shoulders  slung. 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 

Addison. 

2.  The  flesh  on  the  human  throat  when  flaccid 
with  age.     [Humorous  and  rare.] 

And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
And  on  the  wither'd  dewlap  pour  the  ale. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  il.  1. 

3.  The  large  median  fleshy  fold  or  single  wattle 
of  the  domestic  turkey. 

There  is  a  great  difference  [between  the  wild  and  the 
tame  turkey]  in  the  possession  by  the  latter  of  an  enormous 
dewlap. 

S.  F.  Baird,  Bu-ds  of  North  America  (ed.  1858),  p.  616. 

4.  pi.  In  Tier.,  same  as  wattles. 
dewlapped,  dewlapt  (du'lapt),  a.    Furnished 

with  a  dewlap,  or  a  similar  appendage. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind ;  .  .  . 
Crook-knee'd  and  d^w-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

dew-plant  (dii'plant),  n.  1.  Same  as  ice-plant. 
—  2.  Same  as  sundew. 

dew-point  (dii'point),  n.  [=  D.  dauwpmt  - 
Dan.  dugpunkt.}  The  temperature  indicated 
by  the  thermometer  when  dew  begins  to  be  de- 
posited ;  that  temperature  of  the  air  at  which 
the  moisture  present  in  it  just  saturates  it. 
See  saturation.  The  more  humid  the  atmosphere, 
the  less  the  difference  between  its  temperature  and  that 
of  the  dew-point,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  air  is  satu- 
rated with  moisture  and  any  colder  body  is  brought  into 
contact  with  it,  deposition  of  moisture  or  dew  immediately 
takes  place  on  its  surface.    See  hygrometer. 

When  a  body  of  moist  air  is  cooled,  the  point  of  satura- 
tion is  gradually  reached  ;  and  when  saturated,  any  fur- 
ther cooling  causes  a  deposition  of  dew :  hence  the  tem- 
perature at  which  this  occurs  is  called  the  dew-pmtU. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  67. 

dew-retted  (dii'ret'''ed),  a.  Betted  or  rotted 
by  exposure  to  dew. 

dew-retting  (dU'refing),  n.  The  exposure  ot 
hemp  or  flax  to  the  action  of  dew  by  spreading 
it  on  grass,  to  render  easier  the  separation  of 
the  fiber  from  the  feculent  matter.  Also  dew- 
rotting,  dew-softening.  , 

dew-shoe  (da'she),  n.  The  heel  of  the  sheatli 
of  a  sword,  which  touches  the  groimd. 

When  the  godlike  Siguror  strode  through  the  fuU-CTovm 

fleld  of  corn,  the  dew-shoe  of  his  seven-span  sword  was 

even  with  the  upright  ears.  .        ,  r  Mir 

Grimm,  Teut.  Mythol.  (trans.),  L  387. 

dewstone  (du'ston), ».  A  species  of  lime^**!"? 
occurring  in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  wmcn 
is  supposed  to  collect  a  large  quantity  of  dew 
on  its  surface.  ,     ,, 

dewtry  (du'tri),  ».  [Cf.  Datera.]  Thethwn- 
apple,  Datura  Stramonmm.  S.  Butler,  HudiDras. 


tamg  thamg  =  Sw.daJg^g),  <  dedw,  dew,  +     that  readiness  in  action  which  proceeds  from 
g,  h.  -2/-1.]     1.  Of  or  pertammg  to  dew.  exBerienoe  or  r>v«.n±io^  „r,if»H  -Jti,  o.,+,vif„  „. 


dew-worm 

dew-worm  (du'wferm),  n.    The  eommon  earth- 
worm, Lwrnbrieus  terrestris. 

dewy  (du'i),  a. 
G,        ■      " 
4g,ii.-^Ki     X.  Uf  or  pertaining 

Ere  the  hot  sun  count 
His  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine. 

Keats,  Isabella,  st.  24. 
'Tis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  a  deviy  splendour  falls 
On  the  little  flower. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxvi.  6. 
a.  Of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  dew:  like 
dew:  as,  dewy  teavs. 

A  deivy  mist 
Went  up,  and  water'd  all  the  ground. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  SS3. 

3.  Moist  with  or  as  if  with  dew. 

His  dewy  locks  distill'd 
Ambrosia.  MUtan,  P.  L.,  v.  66. 

4.  Accompanied  with  dew ;  abounding  in  dew. 

3?rom  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day.  Milton,  P.  I.,  1.  743. 

But  now  the  sun 
With  orient  beams  had  chased  the  deury  night 
From  earth  and  heaven.  Addison,  vEneid,  iii. 
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2.  Manual  skill ;  sMIl  in  using  the  hands,  espe- 
cially in  mechanical  or  artistic  work;  hence, 


experience  or  practice,  united  with  activity  or 
precision  of  motion. 

Dexterity  of  hand,  even  in  common  trades,  cannot  be 
acquired  without  much  practice  and  experience. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  10. 
The  company  being  seated  round  the  genial  board, 
and  each  furnished  with  a  fork,  evinced  their  dexterity  in 
launching  at  the  fattest  pieces  in  this  mighty  dish. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  169. 

The  Tahitians  have  the  dexterity  of  amphibious  animals 

in  the  water.  Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  II.  184. 

3.  Mental  adroitness  or  skiU;  cleverness; 
promptness  in  devising  expedients ;  quickness 
and  skill  in  managing  or  conducting  a  scheme 
of  operations. 

I  have  dispatch'd  some  half  a  Dozen  Duns  with  as  much 

Dexterity  as  a  hungry  Judge  does  Causes  at  Dinner-time. 

Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  i.  2. 

A  thousand  vexations  .  .  .  which  nothing  is  required 

to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct. 

Johnson,  Eambler,  No.  137. 
By  his  incomparable  dexterity,  he  [Francis  Sforza]  raised 
himself  from  the  precarious  and  dependent  situation  of  a 
military  adventurer  to  the  first  throne  of  Italy. 

Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

=  S3m.  3.  Address,  facility,  faculty,  tact,  cleverness,  apt- 
ness, aptitude,  ability,  art,  knack. 


5.  Falling  gently,  or  refreshing,  like  dew  as, 

"dewy  sleep  ambrosial,"  Cowper,  Iliad,  ii. — 6. 

In  6ot.,  appearing  as  if  covered  with  dew.  ,   .  , ,-.-, 

Dezia  (dek'si-a),  n.     [NL.,  <  Or.  6egidg,  on  the  dexterous,  dextrous  (deks'te-rus,  deks'trus), 

_^_i.j.  i,-_j  jj_.  _    _    _,     .     .,      .  -    a.     [<  L.  dexter,  right,  ready  (see  dexter),  + 

-om.]  1.  Having  greater  skUl  in  using  the 
right  hand  than  the  left;  right-handed.  [Bare.] 
— 2.  Possessing  manual  skill;  hence,  skilful 
or  adroit  in  the  use  of  the  body  in  general ; 
quick  and  precise  in  action. 

Whether  the  Muzlings  were  stoln  by  our  own  Men,  or 
the  Dutch,  I  cannot  say ;  for  we  had  some  very  dextrous 
thieves  in  our  Ship.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  629. 

For  both  their  dexVrous  hands  the  lance  could  wield. 

Pope. 

3.  Having  mental  adroitness  or  skill ;  ready 
in  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties ;  prompt  in 
contrivance  and  management ;  clever ;  expert : 
as,  a  dexterous  manager. 

The  Coptis  ...  are  well  acquainted  with  all  affairs,  are 
very  dextrmis  at  keeping  accounts,  which  they  do  in  a 
sort  of  Coptic  characters  understood  by  no  body  else. 

Poaocke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 176. 

The  dexterous  Capuchins  never  choose  to  preach  on  the 
life  and  miracles  of  a  saint,  until  they  have  awakened  the 
devotional  feelings  of  their  auditors  by  exhibiting  some 
relic  of  him,  a  thread  of  his  garment,  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
or  a  drop  of  his  blood.  Macaulay. 

4.  Exhibiting  dexterity,  in  any  sense ;  skilful ; 
artful ;  clever :  as,  dexterous  management. 

Cnossus  was  also  famous  for  its  bows  and  arrows,  and 
for  a  dextrous  use  of  that  sort  of  arms. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  266. 
The  dexterous  use  of  plausible  topics  for  recommending 
any  opinion  whatever  to  the  favor  of  an  audience. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  iv. 
=  Syn.  Expert,  Skilful,  etc.  (see  adroit),  nimble,  brisk, 
agile. 


right  hand  or  side:  see  dexter.']  A  genus  of 
flies,  of  the  family  Muscidw,  or  giving  name  to 
a  family  Dexiidw. 

Dexiariae  (dek-si-a'ri-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dexia  + 
-aricB.']    Same  as  Dexiidce. 

J)exiid£  (dek-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dexia  + 
4dce.]  A  family  of  dipterous  insects,  typified 
by  the  genus  Dexia.  it  is  a  small  group,  allied  to  the 
Tachinidce,  represented  in  North  America  by  about  40 
species,  30  of  which  belong  to  Dexia.  It  was  founded  by 
Macquai't  in  1835.    Also  called  DexiarioB. 

dexiotropic  (dek"si-9-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  decide, 
on  the  right  hand,  +  rpowiKdg,  <  rpdnoQ,  a  turning, 
<  rpEiretv,  turn.]  Dextral,  as  a  shell ;  turning  or 
turned  to  the  right,  as  the  whorls  of  a  spiral 
shell;  dextrotropous :  opposed  to  tootrqpic. 

In  Planorbis,  which  is  dexiotropic  .  .  .  instead  of  being 
leiotropic,  the  osphradium  is  on  the  left  side,  and  receives 
its  nerve  from  the  left  visceral  ganglion,  the  whole  series 
of  unilateral  organs  being  reversed. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  661. 

dexter  (deks'tSr),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  dextre  =  Sp. 
diestro  =  Pg.  It.  destro,  <  L.  dexter,  right,  on  the 
right  hand  or  side,  handy,  dexterous,  also  (ac- 
cording to  Greek  notions  of  omens)  fortunate, 
=  Gr.  de^iTepdg,  right,  comparative  forms  (with 
compar.  suffix  -ter  =  -repog)  <  L.  dex-  =  Gr.  6e^i6g, 
Tight,  fortunate,  dexterous,  =  Skt.  daksha,  able, 
dexterous,  strong  (cf.  dakshina,  able,  dexter- 
ous, right,  south),  =  Goth,  taihswa,  right,  taihs- 
wo,  the  right  hand,  =  OHG.  eeso  (zesw-),  right, 
-=  W.  deheu,  right,  south,  =  Gael,  and  Ir.  deas, 
right,  south  (cf.  deasil),  =  OBulg.  desmii,  destH, 


right,  dednitsa,  the  right  hand,  =  Euss.  desnitsa,  dexterously,  dextrously  (deks'te-rus-li,  deks'- 
■  ■      trus-li),  adv.    With  dexterity;  expertly;  skil- 
fully; artfully;  adroitly. 

The  good  parts  he  hath  he  wijl  learn  to  shew  to  the  full, 
and  use  them  dexterously. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  96. 

dexterousness,  dextrousness  (deks'te-rus-nes, 
deks'trus-nes), «.  Dexterity;  adroitness.  Bai- 
ley, 1727. 


the  right  hand;  referred  to  a  root  represent- 
■ed  by  Skt.  •/  dahsli,  suit,  be  able,  dexterous,  or 
■strong.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the 
right  hand;  right,  as  opposed  to  left:  as,  the 
■dexter  side  of  a  shield. 

My  mother's  blood 
Kuns  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds-in  my  father's.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  5. 

On  sounding  wings  a  dexter  eagle  flew.  Pope,  dextrad  (deks'trad),  adv.     [<  L.  dexter  +  -ad^, 

Dexter  base,  in  her.,  the  dexter  side  of  the  base  of  the  toward:  see  -ad^.]  To  the  right  hand;  to,  on, 
field.— Dexter  base  point,  in  ftej-.,apoint  supposed  to  or  toward  the  right  side ;  dextrally:  opposed  to 
be  half  way  between  the  base  point  and  the  dexter  edge     sinistrad. 

•ofthefleld.  Seecutunder  point.— Dexter  cMef.in  Act-.,  j._j.„_i  /j„Vo'+ron  n  r^  MT,  rlprtprnlio  *flpT 
the  dexter  side  of  the  chief  of  the  fleld.-Dexter  chief  dextral  (deks  tral),  a.  [<  ML.  aexteram,  Oex- 
lOlnt,  in  her.,  a  point  supposed  to  be  half  way  between  trahs,  on  the  right,  <  L.  dexter,  right :  see  dex- 
'    '     -" — ^  •'■--"-"     o •-    fgf.-^     1.  Eight,  as  opposed  to  left;  right-hand. 

Any  tunicles  or  skins  which  should  hinder  the  liver 
from  ei^bling  the  dextral  parts. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  5. 


Sie  chief  point  and  the  dexter  edge  of  the  field.  See  cut 
under  yoinf.— Dexter  diagonal,  in  math.  See  diag- 
onal. 

II.  n.  In  her.,  that  side  of  the  shield  which 
is  toward  the  right  when  the  shield  is  braced 
or  fitted  upon  the  arm;  hence,  the  side  of  the 
field  toward  the  left  of  the  spectator. 
dexterity  (deks-ter'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  dext6rit4  = 
Pg.  dexteridade  =  lt."desteritd,,  <  L.  dexterita(t-)s, 
<  dexter,  right,  right-hand:  see  dexter.}  1. 
Greater  facility  in  using  the  right  hand  than 
the  left;  right-handedness.  [Not  in  common 
use.] 

The  proportion  of  left-hand  drawings  [of  the  cave-men 
■of  France]  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  would  now  be  found ; 
but  there  is  still  a  distinct  preponderance  of  the  right 
hand,  which,  however  originated,  has  sufficed  to  deter- 
mine the  universal  dexterity  of  the  whole  historic  period. 

Science,  V.  460. 


2.  In  conch.,  dextrorse:  applied  to  univalve 
shells  whose  aperture  is  on  the  right  side  when 
the  shell  is  held  in  front  of  the  observer  with 
the  apex  upward  and  the  aperture  do-wnward 
toward  him:  opposed  to  sinistral.  Most  shells 
are  dextral. 

dextrality  (deks-tral'i-ti),  «.  [<  dextral  + 
-ity.]  1.  The  state  of  being  on  the  right  side, 
as  opposed  to  the  left. —  2.  Superiority  in 
strength  and  facility  in  action  of  the  right  side 
of  the  body;  right-handedness. 

Did  not  institution,  but  nature,  determine  dextrality, 
there  would  be  many  more  Sca!volas  than  are  delivered  in 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  5. 


story. 

thf?n^trtriberusl^t"riS?"L'd1eriiS!SS^^^  dextrally  (deks'tral-i)  «^.     By  or  toward  the 
nately  Lameet.    nght  side,  as  opposed  to  the  left ;  dextrad. 
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dey 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  spathcs  are  rolled  up  indif- 
ferently either  way  —  either  dextrally  ov  sinistrally  —  in 
about  equal  numbers. 

Jour,  of  Bot.,  Brit,  and  Foreign,  1883,  p.  237. 

dextran,  dextrane  (deks'tran,  -tran), »,.  [< 
L.  dexter,  right,  -I-  -an,  -ane.']"  A  gum  found  in 
unripe  beet-root  and  in  molasses,  and  formed, 
together  with  mannite,  by  the  mucic  fermen- 
tation of  sugar.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  sub- 
stance readily  soluble  in  water,  and  dextro- 
rotatory. It  has  the  formula  GgHigOs. 
dextrert,  n.  See  destrer.  Chaucer. 
dextrine  (deks'triu),  n.  [=  F.  dextrine,  <  L.  dex- 
ter, right,  +  -ine^.']  The  soluble  or  gummy  mat- 
ters, having  the  general  formula  (CRHio05)n, 
into  which  starch  is  convertible  by  diastase  or 
by  certain  acids,  it  is  white,  insipid,  and  without 
smell,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  it  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  hand,  whence  its 
name.  Its  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  starch.  By 
the  action  of  hot  diluted  acids,  or  of  an  infusion  of  malt, 
dextrine  is  finally  converted  into  grape-sugar.  It  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  gum  arable  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 
Also  called  gommeline,  moist  gum,  starch-gum,  British 
gum,  and  Alsace  gum. 

dextrocardia  (deks-tro-kar'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  dexter,  right,  -I-  Gr.  mpdla  =  E.  heart.']  In 
teratol.,  a  congenital  condition  in  which  the 
heart  is  turned  toward  the  right  instead  of  the 
left  side. 

dextro-compound  (deks'tr6-kom'''pound),m.  [< 
L.  dexter,  right,  -I-  E.  compound^.]  In  cliem.,  a 
compound  body  which  causes  the  plane  of  a 
ray  of  polarized  light  to  rotate  to  the  right. 
Dextrine,  dextrose,  tartaric  acid,  malic  acid, 
and  cinchonine  are  dextro-comuounds. 
dextroglucose  (deks'tro-glo'^kos),  n.  [<  L. 
dexter,  right  (see  dextrose),  +  E.  glucose.]  Same 
as  dextrose.  • 

dextrogyrate  (deks-tro-ji'rat),  a.  [<  L.  dexter, 
right,  +  gyratus,  pp.  of  gyrare,  turn :  see  gyrate.] 
Causing  to  turn  toward  the  right  hand:  as,  a 
dextrogyrate  crystal  (that  is,  a  crystal  which  in 
circular  polarization  turns  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation to  the  right).  See  polarization.  Also 
dextrorotatory. 

If  the  analyzer  has  to«be  turned  towards  the  right,  so 
as  to  cause  the  colours  to  succeed  each  other  in  their 
natural  order — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
violet— the  piece  of  quartz  is  called  right-handed  or  dex- 
trogyrate. Eodwell. 

dextrogyrous  (deks-tro-ji'rus),  a.  [<  L.  dexter, 
right,  -I-  gyrus,  a  circle:  see  gyre.]  Gyrating 
or  circling  to  the  right. 

dextrorotatory  (deks-tro-ro'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L. 
dexter,  right,  -I-  E.  rotatory.]  "  Same  as  dextro- 
gyrate. 

dextrorsal  (deks-tr6r'sal),  a.  [<  dextrorse  -f- 
-al.]     Same  as  dextrorse. 

dextrorse  (deks-trors'),  a.  [<  L.  dextrorsum,  un- 
contracted  dextrovorsum,  -versum,  toward  the 
right,  <  dexter,  right,  +  vorsus,  versus,  pp.  of  vor- 
tere,  vertere,  turn :  see  vertex,  vortex,  verse.  Cf . 
sinistrorse.]  Eising  from  right  to  left,  as  a 
spiralline,  helix,  or  climbing  plant.  [Inbotanythis 
word  is  used  in  opposite  senses  by  different  authorities. 
Bentham,  Hooker,  Darwin,  Gray,  etc.,  use  it  as  above  de- 
fined. Linnaeus,  Braun,  the  De  Candolles,  and  many  others 
give  it  the  opposite  meaning.] 

dextrose  (deks'tros),  n.  [<  L.  dexter,  right,  -I- 
-ose.]  A  sugar  (CgHigOe)  belonging  to  the 
glucose  group,  which  crystallizes  from  aqueous 
solution  ■with  one  molecule  of  water  in  nodular 
masses  of  six-sided  scales,  it  is  readily  solvent  in 
water  and  alcohol,  has  a  taste  less  sweet  tha-n  ordinary 
cane-sugar,  and  directly  reduces  alkaline  copper  solution. 
It  is  dextrorotatory  to  polarized  light.  Dextrose  is  widely 
distributed,  being  found  in  most  sweet  fruits,  grapes, 
raisins,  cherries,  etc.,  usually  associated  with  levulose. 
It  also  occurs  sparingly  in  various  animal  tissues  and 
juices,  and  in  excessive  quantity  in  diabetic  urine.  Dex- 
trose is  manufactured  from  starch  in  large  quantity  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used  for  making  cheap 
syrup,  called  glucose  syrup,  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
and  for  adulterating  molasses.  Also  called  dextroglucose, 
grape-sugar,  and  starch-sugar.— Birotatoiy  dextrose. 
See  Hrotation. 

dextrotropous  (deks-trot'ro-pus),  a.  [<  L. 
dexter,  right,  H-  Gr.  -rpoTrog  (cf .  TpoTrij,  a  turning), 
<  rpiiTEtv,  turn.]  Turning  to  the  right:  opposed 
to  Iceotropous.    Also  dextrotropic. 

dextrous,  dextrously,  etc.    See  dexterous,  etc. 

dey  If,  n.  [ME.  dey,  deye,  deie,  daie,  a  maid- 
servant (sometimes  applied  to  a  man-servant) 
about  a  farm,  a  millanaid,  <  Icel.  deigja,  a 
maid-servant,  esp.  a  dairymaid,  =  Sw.  deja,  a 
dairymaid,  =  Norw.  deigja,  deia,  deie,  a  maid- 
servant, usually  in  comp.,  as  in  bu-deigja,  a 
maid  in  charge  of  the  cattle  (6m,  household, 
farmstead,  live  stock),  bakster-deigja,  a  baker 
(bakster,  baking),  rakster-deigja,  a  maid  em- 
ployed in  raking  hay  (rakster,  raking),  z=  ODan. 
d^e,   in    comp.   mailkedeje,   milkmaid   (mcslke, 


dey 

milk),  mwnked^e,  monk's  eoncubine 
monk),  etc.  TJsually  referred  to  Icel. 
Sw.  <Ug  =  Norw.  deig,  dough,  =  E.  dough,  as 
if  the  deigja  were  orig.  a  'baker'  (of.  hakster- 
deigja,  above);  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this 
except  the  perhaps  accidental  similarity  of 
form.  Among  the  duties  of  the  dey  is  men- 
tioned that  of  feeding  the  young  and  weak  of  a 
flock  or  herd  with  foreign  milk ;  this,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  duty  of  milking  the  cows, 
gives  some  color  to  the  phonetically  doubt- 
ful derivation  from  Sw.  daigga,  OSw.  dmggja, 
suckle,  =  Dan.  dwgge,  feed  with  foreign  milk, 
cade,  coddle  (prob.  not  connected  with  Sw.  dia 
=  Dan.  die,  suck,  =  AS.  ppr.  "  "diende,  laetan- 
tes "  (only  in  Benson's  Lex.) :  see  dtig'^.  Hence 
dairy,  q.  v.]  A  female  (sometimes  a  male)  ser- 
vant who  had  charge  of  a  dairy  and  all  things 
pertaining  to  it ;  a  female  servant  in  general. 

She  was  as  it  were  a  maner  deye. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  26. 

There  my  father  he  is  an  auld  cohler, 
My  mother  she  is  an  auld  dey. 

Lizie  Lindsay  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  66). 
The  dey  or  farm-woman  entered  with  her  pitchers  to 
deliver  the  milk  for  the  family. 

Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  xxxii. 

dey^  (da),  n.  [<  p.  dey,  <  Turk,  day,  a  maternal 
uncle,  also  "  a  friendly  title  formerly  given  to 
middle-aged  or  old  people,  esp.  among  the 
Janissaries ;  and  hence  in  Algiers  consecrated 
at  length  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
corps,  who  frequently  afterwards  became  pasha 
or  regent  of  the  colony ;  hence,  our  misnomer  of 
dey  as  applied  to  the  latter  officer "  (Bedlwuse, 
•Turk.  Diet.).]  The  title  of  the  governor  of  Al- 
giers under  Turkish  suzerainty  from  1710  till 
its  conquest  by  the  French  in  1830.  From  1600 
the  deys  were  the  elected  chiefs  of  the  janissaries  of  the 
country,  who  divided  power  with  the  pashas  appointed  by 
the  Porte,  and  in  1710  superseded  them,  Tripoli  and 
"Tunis  were  in  former  times  also  sometimes  ruled  by  deys, 
in  place  of  their  legitimate  beys. 

deye^t,  "•  *■    -A-  Middle  English  form  of  die^. 

deye^t,  v.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  dye^. 

deyert,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  diyer. 

dieyhouse  (da'hous),  n.  [Also  dayhouse;  <  dey^ 
+  house.']    A  dairy.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

deymaidti  »•    See  daymaid. 

deynef,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  deign. 

deysoust,  a.    See  dainotis. 

deyatet)  aeynteet,  »■  and  a.  Obsolete  forms  of 
,   dainty. 

deyst,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dais. 

dezinciflcation  (de-zingk''''i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  zinc  +  -{i)ficatio7i.']  Separation  of  zinc 
from  a  composition  or  an  alloy  in  which  it  is 
present. 

dezymotize  (de-zi'mo-tiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dezymotized,  ppr.  dezymoUging.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
zymot(ic)  +  -foe.]    To  free  from  disease-germs. 

D.  F.  All  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  defensor 
fidei,  defender  of  the  faith.     See  defender. 

cut,  A  contraction  (a)  of  draft,  used  in  com- 
mercial writings ;  (6)  sometimes,  of  defendant. 

D.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Dei  gratia, 
by  the  grace  of  God. 

dha  (da),  n.  [Burmese.]  A  measure  of  length 
used  in  Burma;  a  rod,  equal  to  154  English 
inches. 

dhabb  (dab),  n.  [Ar.  dhaih,  a  lizard  (the 
sMnk).]  The  dried  flesh  of  the  skink,  Sdneus 
officinalis,  used  as  a  medicine. 

dhadium  (da'di-irm),  «.  A  weight  of  BaUari  in 
India,  one  fourth  of  the  Ballari  maund,  or  6 
pounds  5  ounces  8  drams  avoirdupois. 

dnak  (d4k),  n.  [Hind,  dhdk,  dhakd,  or  dhakhd 
(Anglo-Ind.  dawk) ;  also  called  palasa.']  A 
handsome  leguminous  tree  of  India,  Buteafron- 
dosa,  the  wood,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  which 
are  used  in  religious  ceremonies.     See  Butea. 

dhal  (dal),  n.     Same  as  dholl. 

dhalee  (dal'e),  n.  A  necklace,  usually  of  gold 
beads,  worn  in  the  Levant. 

dhanmoo  (dam'no),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  tUiaoeous 
tree  of  India,  Grewia  elasUca,  the  wood  of  which 
is  very  tough  and  elastic. 

dhan  (dan),  n.  [Hind.  Beng.  dhan."]  A  gold 
and  silver  weight  of  Bengal,  the  384th  part  of 
a  tola.  It  is  now,  by  law,  0.469  of  a  grain  troy, 
but  was  formerly  0.585  of  a  grain. 

dhar  (dar),  n.  [Burmese.]  The  curved  sword 
of  the  Burmese,  also  used  as  a  chopping-imple- 
ment. 

The  Burmese  dropped  their  lances  and  dhara,  and  fled 
yelling  back  toward  the  pagoda. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  Tlie  New  and  the  Old,  p.  421. 

dbarri  (dar'i),  n.  [Hind,  dhari,  also  dhara,  a 
weight  (5  seers).]     An  East  Indian  unit  of 
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weight,  always  a  quarter  of  a  maund,  but  rang- 
ing from  6  to  15  pounds;  a  stone.  Also  called 
dhuddah. 

dhauri  (d§,'ri),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  lythraceous 
shrub,  Woodfordiafioribunda,  common  through- 
out India.  Its  long  spreading  branches  are 
covered  with  brilliant  red  flowers  in  the  hot 
season. 

dhobie,   dhoby  (do'bi),  n.      [Hind.  dhoM,   a 
washerman,  <  dhob,  a  wash.]     In  India  and  the 
East,  a  native  washerman.    Also  dobie,  dobee. 
In  1877  the  introduction  of  a  steam  laundry  broke  the 
monopoly  of  the  dkoby.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  142. 

Dhoble'S  itch.  Tinea  circinata,  a  kind  of  ringworm 
common  in  hot,  moist  climates.  Also  called  washerman's 
itch,  Indian  ringworm,  etc. 

dhobieman,  dbobyman  (do'bi-man),  ».;  pi. 
dliobiemen,  dhobymen  (-men).  In  the  East,  a 
washerman. 

[The]  dhohymoM  was  waiting  outside,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments made  his  appearance  —  a  black  washerman,  dressed 
in  cotton.  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  1. 110. 

dhole  (dol),  n.  [B.  Ind.]  A  kind  of  East  In- 
dian dog,  the  wild  dog  of  the  Deccan,  Canis 


Dhole  { Canis  dukkunensis). 


It  is  of  moderate  size  and  a  rich  bay  color. 
It  hunts  in  packs,  and  is  capable  of  running  down  large 
game. 

dboU  (dol),  n.  The  Bast  Indian  name  for  Caja- 
nus  Indians,  or  pigeon-pea,  a  kind  of  pulse, 
dried  and  split,  much  used  in  India  as  a  por- 
ridge.   Also  dhal. 

dboney,  dhony,  n.    See  doni. 

dhotee,  dhoty  (do'te,  -ti),  n.  [Anglo-Ind. ,  repr. 
Hind,  dhoti.']  A  garment  worn  by  men  in  India, 
consisting  of  a  long  narrow  cloth  passed  round 
the  waist,  then  between  the  thighs,  andretumed 
under  itself  at  the  waist  behind,  it  is  sometimes 
drawn  close  in  all  its  parts,  and  sometimes  the  parts  sur- 
rounding the  thighs  are  allowed  to  hang  loosely  almost  to 
the  knees.    Also  dhotie,  dotie. 

dbourrai,  «.    See  durra. 

Dhourra^  (dS'ra),  n.    Same  as  Durio. 

dho'W  (dou),  n.  An  Arab  vessel,  generally  with 
one  mast,  of  from  150  to  250  tons'  burden,  em- 


Dhow. —  From  Model  in  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 


ployed  in  trading,  and  also  in  carrying  slaves 
from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.    Also  spelled  dow. 

dbu  (do).  [The  common  form  (erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Gael,  spelling)  in  B.  works 
of  the  Gael,  and  Ir.  dubh  (bh  scarcely  sounded) 
=  W.  du,  black.]  A  common  element  in  Celtic 
local  and  personal  names,  meaning  'black,'  as 
in  Dhu  Loch,  black  lake ;  Roderick  Dhu,  black 
Roderick  (Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake).  The  proper 
form  (Gaelic  and  Irish)  is  dubh  (see  etymology) :  Dublin, 
originally  dubh  linn,  black  pool ;  Irish  Dvbh-abhainn,  a 
river  in  Ireland,  now  called  Blaekwater  {abh,  a  river). 

dbunchee  (dun'che),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  tall  an- 
nual leguminous  plant  of  the  tropics  of  the 
old  world,  Sesbania  aculeata.  it  is  cultivated  in 
India  for  the  fibers  of  its  bark,  which  are  used  as  a  coarse 
substitute  for  hemp. 

dhurra,  n.    See  durra. 

dhurries  (dur'iz),  n.  pi.  [B.  Ind.]  A  kind  of 
coarse  but  durable  carpeting  made  in  India, 
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usually  in  fringed  squares,  -without  positive 
patterns  or  bright  colors.    See  derries. 

Dhurries  are  made  in  squares,  and  the  ends  often  finished 
off  with  fringe ;  the  colours  are  not  bright,  but  appear  dur- 
able ;  gaol-dhurries  have  no  intricate  patterns,  like  those 
we  term  "oriental,"  but  are  merely  intended  for  rough 
wear.         A.  O.  F.  Eliot  James,  Indian  Industries,  p.  19. 

Di.  (o)  The  chemical  symbol  of  the  metal  di- 
dytnium.  (fi)  \l.  c]  An  abbreviation  of  Latin 
dimidius,  half. 

di-i.  [L.  di-:  see  dis-.  Cf.  *-.]  A  prefix  of 
Latin  origin,  the  form  of  dis-  before  certain  con- 
sonants :  see  dis-.  in  some  words  in  earlier  English 
the  prefixes  di-  and  de-  often  interchanged ;  whence  in 
modern  English  some  with  original  de-  have  now  also  or 
only  di-,  as  divest,  while  others  with  original  di-  have  now 
de-,  as  devise,  device,  etc. 

di-2.  [L.,  etc.,  di-,  <  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  double,  com- 
bining form  of  di'f,  adv.,  twice,  doubly  (=  L.  Us, 
U-  =  Skt.  dvi-  =  E.  twi-,  etc.),  <  diio  =  E.  two  : 
see  6j-2,  twi-,  two.]  A  prefix  of  Greek.,  origin, 
cognate  with  6J-2  (which  see),  and  meaiung 
'two-,'  'twofold," double,'  as  in  dipterom, two- 
winged,  diptych,  a  two-leaved  tablet,  diarchy, 
government  by  two,  etc .  In  chemistry  it  denotes  that 
a  compound  contains  two  units  of  the  element  or  radical 
to  which  di-  is  prefixed :  as,  manganese  dioxid,  MnOg,  a 
compound  of  one  atom  of  manganese  and  two  of  oxygen. 

di-^.  A  prefix  of  Greek  origin,  the  form  of  dia- 
before  a  vowel.    See  dia-. 

dia-.  [L.,  etc.,  dia-,  <  Gr.  dia-,  prefix,  did,  prep., 
throughj  throughout,  during,  across,  over,  by, 
etc.,  orig.  *SFiya,  <  *6Fo,  &vo  =  B.  two,  con- 
nected with  (5if,  doubly,  and  L.  dis-,  di-,  apart, 
asunder:  see  di-'i-,  di-^,  di-^,  dis-.]  A  prefix  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  in  Greek,  and  so,  with 
modifications,  in  modern  speech,  'through,right 
through,  in  different  directions,  asunder,  be- 
tween,' etc. :  often  intensive,  '  thoroughly,  ut- 
terly,' etc. 

diabantite  (di-a-ban'tit),  «.  [Irreg.  <  diabase 
(altered  as  if  Gfr.  diap&Q  (Siapavr-),  2d  aor.  part. 
of  SLa^aiveiv,  go  through  or  over :  see  diabase)  + 
-ite^.]  A  onloritic  mineral  found  filling  cavities 
in  basic  eruptive  rocks,  like  basalt  and  diabase. 

diabase  (di'a-bas),  «.  [<  dia-,  erroneously  for 
(Jj-2,  doublej'  +  base^.  The  form  simulates  Gr. 
diapaat^,  a  crossing  over,  <  Siapaiveiv,  go  through 
or  over,  <  Si6.,  through,  -t-  palvnv,  go :  see  basis.] 
The  name  originally  given  by  A.  Brongniart 
to  a  rock  which  Hauy  later  designated  as  dio- 
rite,  which  name  Brongniart  himself  adopted 
in  preference  to  that  of  diabase.  Later  (in  1842) 
Hausmann  again  introduced  the  word  diabase,  and  by  it 
designated  a  variety  of  pyroxenic  rock,  occurring  in  the 
Harz,  and  characterized  by  the  presence  of  chlorite  in 
considerable  quantity.  At  the  present  time  the  name  dia- 
base is  used  to  designate  a  crystalline-granular  rock,  con- 
sisting essentially  of  augite  and  a  triclinic  feldspar,  with 
more  or  less  magnetite  or  titaniferous  iron,  or  both,  and 
occasionally  apatite  or  olivin,  to  which  is  added  chloritic 
matter  in  varying  amount.  To  this  chloritic  material  the 
name  viridite  is  frequently  applied,  this  being  the  sub- 
stance which  gives  the  mass  the  greenish  color  which  it 
frequently  has.  Diabase  is  one  of  the  rocks  included 
under  the  popular  designation  of  gre&nstone,  and  also  un- 
der that  of  trap.  It  is  an  altered  form  of  basalt.  "  The 
main  difference  between  diabase  and  basalt  appears  to  be 
that  the  rocks  included  under  the  former  name  have  un. 
dergone  more  internal  alteration,  in  particular  acquiring 
the  diffused  'viridite'  so  characteristic  of  them"  (Geikic, 
1885).    See  greenstone,  trap,  diorite,  and  melaphyre. 

diabase-porphyri'te  ((K'a-bas-p6r'fl-rit),  n. 

See  porphyrite. 
diabasic  (di-a-ba'sik),  a.     [<  diabase  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  composed  of,  dia- 
base. 

Limestones,  well  proved  to  be  of  carboniferous  age,  cut 
by  diabasic  eruptives.  Science,  III.  762. 

diabaterial  (di"a-ba-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  Smpa- 
rtipia  (so.  Izpa),  "offerings  before  crossing  the 
border  or  a  river,  <  SiapaTd^,  verbal  adj.  of  Su> 
Paivuv,  cross  over,  <  6l&,  across,  +  jiawkv,  go, 
=  L.  venire  =  E.  come.]  Passing  beyond  the 
borders  of  a  place.    Mitford.     [Rare.] 

diabetes  (di-a-be'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dm^pvit 
diabetes,  also  a  compass,  a  siphon,  <  Sta^ainetv, 
make  a  stride,  walk  or  stand  with  the  legs  apart, 
also  cross  over,  pass  through:  see  diabaterial.] 
In  pathol.,  the  name  of  two  different  affections, 
diabetes  melUtus,  or  persistent  gluoosuria,  and 
diabetes  insipidus,  or  polyuria,  both  character- 
ized in  ordinary  eases  by  an  abnormally  large 
discharge  of  urine.  The  former  is  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urme, 
and  to  it  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  restrict  the  name. 
Light  and  evanescent  grades  of  glucosuria  are  notconsia- 
ered  as  diabetes,  and  doubtless  frequently  have  an  entire- 
ly different  causation.  The  disease  is  chronic  and  gener- 
ally fatal.  Its  essential  pathology  is  unknown.  It  is  not 
an  affection  of  the  kidneys,  but  depends  upon  the  accumu- 
lation of  sugar  in  the  blood,  or  glucohemla.  (See  glmosu- 
ria.)  Diabetes  Insipidus,  or  polyuria,  is  characterized  ^ 
the  discharge  of  abnormally  large  quantities  of  ordlnaij 
or  watery  mine. 
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diabetic  (di-a-bet'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  diabetes  + 
-«c.]  I.  a.  I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diabetes. — 
a.  Affected  with  diabetes:  as,  a  diabetic  pa- 
tient— Diabetic  sugar,  CeHiaOs,  the  sweet  principle 
ol  diabetic  urine,  wliicli  often  contains  from  8  to  10  per 
cent,  of  it.  It  is  identical  with  starch-sugar,  grape-sugar, 
sugar  o£  fruits,  etc.,  the  name  common  to  all  of  which  is 
glucose.  See  glucose. 
II.  n.  -A  person  suffering  from  diabetes. 
After  following  a  strict  diet  for  two  or  three  weeks,  dia- 
betics lose  their  craving  for  prohibited  articles  of  food. 

N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  XL.  671. 
diabetical  (di-a-bet'i-kal).  a.  Same  as  diabeUc. 
diablerie,  diablery  (di-a'ble-ri),  n.  [<  ¥.  dia- 
blerie, OF.  diablerie,  deablerie  (=  Pr.  diablia 
=  8p.  diablwa  =  Pg.  diabrura  =  It.  diamoleria), 
devfliy,  sorcery,  <  diable,  devil:  see  devil.  Of. 
devilry.]  1.  Jfischief ;  -wickedness;  devilry. — 
2.  Magic  arts ;  incantation ;  sorcery. 

Those  were  the  times  when  men  believed  in  witchcraft 
and  every  kind  of  diablerie. 

J.  B.  Cooke,  Virginia  Comedians,  I.  liv. 

I  pinched  my  arm  to  make  sure  that  1  was  not  the  subject 

of  some  diablerie.     C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  272. 

diabolarch  (di-ab'o-lark),  «.  [<  Gr.  6i&Po%oq, 
devil,  +  apx6i,  ruler,  <  apxew,  rule.]  The  ruler 
of  the  devils;  the  chief  devil.     [Rare.] 

Supposing,  however,  this  Satan  to  be  meant  of  a  real 
angel,  there  will  be  no  need  to  expound  it  of  the  diabo- 
larch.        J.  Oxlee,  Confutation  of  the  Diabolarchy,  p.  9. 

diabolarchy  ^di-a-bol'ar-ki),  n.  [<  Gr.  6ial3oh)g, 
devil,  +  -apxM,  <  apxeiv,  rule.]  The  rule  of  the 
devil.    J.  Oxlee.     [Rare.] 

diabolic,  diabolical  (di-ar-bol'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [< 
LL.  diaboliciis,  <  Gr.  Sia^oTuKdq,  devilish,  <  SiA- 
jSo/lof,  devil:  see  devil.]  Pertaining  to  the 
devil ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  devil ; 
devilish ;  hence,  infernal ;  impious ;  atrocious ; 
outrageously  wicked:  as,  a  dJaSoMc  plot;  a  dia^- 
boUcal  temper. 

Which,  in  other  beasts  observed, 
Doubt  might  beget  of  diabolic  power 
Active  within,  beyond  the  sense  of  brute. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  96. 
The  practice  of  lying  is  a  diabolical  exercise,  and  they 
that  use  it  are  the  devil's  children.  Say. 

=Syn.  See  list  under  devilish. 
diabolically  (di-a-bol'i-kal-i),  adv.    In  a  dia- 
bolical manner;  very  wickedly;  atrociously. 

So  diabolieally  absurd  ...  as  to  denie  that  to  be  .  .  . 
vnlawfull  unto  Christians,  which  they  haue  renounced  .  .  . 
in  their  baptism.        Prynne,  Histrio-Mastix,  I.  iL  (cho.). 

diabolicalliess(di-a-bol'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  diabolical;  devUishness; 
atrocity. 

I  wonder  he  did  not  change  his  face  as  well  as  his  body, 
but  that  retains  its  primitive  diai>oHcalness. 

J.  Warton,  Satire  on  Uahelagh  House. 

diabolify  (di-a-bol'i-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
diaboUfied,  ppr.  diabolifying.  [<  LL.  diabolus, 
devU,  +  -fy.]  To  ascribe  diabolical  qualities 
to ;  lieat  as  a  devil.     [Rare.] 

The  Lutheran  [turns]  against  the  Calvinist,  and  di^oli- 
Jies  him.  Farindon,  Sermons  (1647),  p.  59. 

diabolish  (di-ab'o-lish),  adv.     [Humorously 
substituted  for  deviUsh,  <  LL.  diabolus,  devil,  + 
■4sh^ :  see  devilish.']    Devilishly.    [Humorous.] 
A  diabolish  good  word.  0.  W.  Holmes. 

diabolism  (di-ab'o-lizm),  n.  [<  LL.  diabolus, 
devil,  +  -ism.]  1'.  The  actions  or  influence  of 
the  devil ;  conduct  worthy  of  the  devil. 

While  thou  so  hotly  disclaimest  the  devil,  be  not  guilty 
of  diabolism.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  16. 

2.  Possession  by  the  devil. 

He  was  now  projecting  .  .  .  the  farce  of  diaftoZisjrw  and 
exorcisms.  Wa/rburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  ii.  238. 

3.  In  occwZfem,  black  magic;  sorcery;  invoca- 
tion of  evil  spirits. 

diabolize  ((K-ab'o-Hz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diab- 
olized,  ppr.  diabo'lizing.  [<  LL.  diabolus,  devU, 
+  E.  4ze.]  To  render  diaboUcal  or  devilish; 
impart  diaboUeal  ideas  to.     [Rare.] 

He  [the  reformer]  should  resolve,  with  all  his  might,  to 
divinize  instead  of  diabolize  public  life. 

if.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVIL  249. 

There  were  two  things,  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  didbo- 
lized  my  imagination  — I  mean,  that  gave  me  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  a  formidable  bodily  shape  which  prowled 
round  the  neighborhood  where  I  was  bom  and  bred. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  p.  235. 

diabology  (di-a-bol'6-ji),  n.  [A  contr.  of  *dia- 
bolology,  <  Gr.'  dd/SoXog,  the  devil,  +  -h)yia,  < 
Uyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
devil;  cfiabolical  lore :  as,  the  diabology  of  Mil- 
ton's "  Paradise  Lost."  [Rare.] 
Eememher  the  theology  and  the  diabology  of  the  tune. 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  355. 

diabolus  (^-ab'o-lus),  n.    [LL.,  <  Gr.  dfo^oXof 
an  accuser,  adversary,  the  devil:  see  devil  and 
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dAabmc]  1 .  In  occultism,  the  spirit  of  evil  per- 
sonified; the  devU.— 2.  [cap.]  In  zool,  a  ge- 
nus of  marsupials,  containing  the  ursine  dasy- 
ure  or  Tasmanian  devil,  Dasyurus  or  Sarco- 


diabrotic  (di-a-brot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  dm- 
(ipuTiK6;,  able  to  eat  through,  corrosive,  <  (5(a/3(- 
ppodKELv  (dia^pu-),  eat  through,  <  6cd,  through, 
+  ^ifpSaicstv  (■/  *ppu),  eat:  see  broma.]  I.  a. 
Haying  the  quality  of  corroding;  corrosive:  as, 
a  diabrotic  substance;  diabrotic  action. 
II,  n.  In  med.,  a  corrosive. 

Diabrotica  (di-a-brot'i-ka),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
diajipuTiKdg,  being  able  to  eat  through:  see  dia- 
brotic] A  genus  of  phy- 
tophagous beetles,  of  the 
family  Chrysomelidm  and 
sabiamHy  GalerueincB.  They 
have  the  claws  acutely  toothed, 
the  tibiae  not  sulcate,  the  front 
carinate,  and  the  prothorax  with 
two  deep  impressions.  There  are 
numerous  new-world  species,  of 
rather  small  size.  Their  larvae  are 
more  elongate  than  the  typical 
Chrysomelidce,  and  live  under 
ground  on  the  roots  of  plants.  A 
very  common  North  American  spe- 
cies is  D.  vittata  (Fabricius),  of  a 
bright-yellow  color,  the  head  and 
two  stripes  on  each  wing-cover 
black,  as  are  the  abdomen  and 
parts  of  the  legs ;  the  elytra  are 
punctate  in  rows.  The  species  is 
injurious  to  squashes  and  allied 
plants,  and  is  known  as  the  striped 
cucumber-beetle.  D.  duodecim- 
punctata,  another  common  spe- 
cies, has  12  large  black  spots  on 
the  elytra. 

diacatholicon  (di ''  a  -ka  - 
thol'i-kon),  n.  []SrL.,"<  Gr. 
6ia,  through,  +  Ka6oXtic6(, 
universal:  see  oatholieon.]  A  kind  of  purga- 
tive medicine  formerly  in  use,  compounded  of 
many  substances :  so  called  from  its  supposed 
general  usefulness. 

diacaustic  (di-a-kas'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  <5ia, 
through,  +  B.  caustic,  in  math,  sense.]  I.  a. 
In  math.,  belonging  to  a  species  of  caustic 
curves  formed  by  refraction,  if  rays  Pm,  issuing 
from  a  luminous  point  P,  be  refracted  by  the  curve  AmB, 
so  that  the  sines  of  incidence  are  to  the  sines  of  refraction 


a.  Striped  Cucumber- 
beetle  {Diabroiica  vitta- 
ta\,  and  b.  J).  d7toiiecim- 
Jntnctata,  both  natural 
size;  r, larva  ot D.vittata 
(Ime  shows  natural  size). 


Diacaustic  Curve. 


AB,  refractinjr  curve ;  P,  radiant ;  P?wD,  P»iD,  rays  refracted  at  m. 
CDDH,  the  envelop  of  all  such  rays,  is  the  diacaustic. 

in  a  given  ratio,  the  curve  CDDH,  which  touches  all  the 
refracted  rays,  is  called  the  diacaustic  curve,  or  caustic  by 
refraction.    Bra/nde  and  Cox.    See  eau£tic,  n.,  3.  , 

The  principle,  being  once  established,  was  applied  to 
atmospheric  refractions,  optical  instruments,  diacaustic 
curves  (that  is,  the  curves  of  intense  light  produced  by 
refraction),  and  to  various  other  cases.  Whewell. 

II,  n.  [In  math,  sense,  from  the  adj.  diacaus- 
tic, above;  in  med.  sense,  of  same  formation, 
with  reference  to  caustic  in  its  literal  sense.] 
If.  In  med.,  a  double-convex  lens,  employed  to 
cauterize  a  part. — 2.  A  diacaustic  curve.  See  I. 

diacetin  (di-a-se'tin),  n.  [<  di-^  +  acet4c  + 
-irfl.]  A  liquid  having  a  biting  taste,  formed 
by  the  combination  of  two  acetie-aeid  radicals 
with  the  trivalent  alcohol  glycerol  or  glycerin. 
Also  called  acetidin. 

diachenium  (di-a-ke'ni-um),  n. ;  pi.  diachenia 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  ciJ-2  +  acJienium:  see  achene.] 
In"  bot.,  same  as  eremocarp :  so  called  from  its' 
resemblance  to  a  doubled  achene. 

diachorial  (di-a-ko'ri-al),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  6Lax(J- 
pe'iv,  go  through,  <  &a, 'through,  +  X<^P^'^v,  make 
room,  go.]     Passing  through. 

diachylon,  diachylum  (di-ak'i-lon,  -lum),  n. ; 
pi.  diadhyla  (-13).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  SiaxukiQ,  very 
juicy,  <  (5(0,  through,  +  x"'^ij  j^ice :  see  chyle.] 
In  med.:  (a)  Formerly,  an  emollient  plaster 
composed  of  the  juices  of  herbs. 
The  common  plaister  called  diachylon,. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  7. 

He  thought  it  better,  as  better  it  was,  to  assuage  his 

bruised  dignity  with  half  a  yard  square  of  balmy  diplo- 

matick  diachylon,  Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace. 

(6)  Now,  another  name  for  lead^laster. 
diachyma  (di-ak'i-ma),  n.      [NL.,  <  Gr.  Si&, 
through,  +  x^H^i  liquid,  juice :  see  chyme^.]    In 
bot.,  the  parenchyma  or  green  cellular  matter  of 
leaves :  a  term  proposed  by  Link,  but  not  in  use. 
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diacid  (di-as'id),  a.  [<  di-^  +  acid.]  Capable  of 
saturating  two  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid: 
applied  to  certain  hydroxids  and  basic  oxids. 

diaclasis  (di-a-kla'sis),  n.    Refraction. 

diacodium  (di-a-ko'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  (?ia- 
codion,  a  sort  of  medicine  prepared  from  poppy- 
juice,  <  Gr.  dm  Koduav,  from  poppy-heads :  ota, 
through ;  K&Seia,  the  head,  esp.  of  a  plant,  a  pop- 
py-head.]   In  med.,  a  syrup  made  of  poppies. 

diacoelia  (di-a-se'li-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  6iA,  through, 
between,  +  KoOda,  a  hollow,  <  Ko'ikiq,  hoUow.]  In 
anat.,  the  third  or  middle  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

^aconal  (di-ak'6-nal),  a.  [<  ML.  diaconalis,  < 
Jjii.  diaconus,  Sj  ieaoon:  see  deacon.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  deacon;  of  the  nature  of  a  deacon's 
duties :  as,  the  diaconal  office ;  diaconal  minis- 
trations. 

diaconate^  (di-ak'o-nat),  a.  [<  LL.  diaconus, 
adeaoon,  +  -ate^,]'  Superintended  or  managed 
by  deacoife.     [Rare.] 

There  should  be  a  common  treasury  for  this  one  great 
diaconate  church.  Goodwin,  Works,  IV.  iv.  189. 

diaconate^  (di-ak'o-nat),  n.  [=  P.  diaconat  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  diaconato,  <  LL.  diaconatus,  the 
office  of  a  deacon,  <  diaconus,  a  deacon:  see 
deacon.]  1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 
—  2.  A  body  of  deacons. 

diacouica  (di-a-kou'i-ka),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  dtaKovuta, 
neut.  pi.  of  dianovrnd^,  (.  diaKovoQ,  a  deacon :  see 
deacon.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  suffrages  at  the 
beginning  of  the  liturgy ;  the  deacon's  litany. 
Also  called  irenica  and  synapte.  See  irenica 
a£d  ectene. 

diaconicon,  diaconicum  (di-a-kon'i-kon, 
-kum),  n. ;  pi.  diaconica  (-ka).  [<J  Gr.  6iaKovm6v, 
neut.  of  Siamvuidf,  <  ScaKovoc,  a  deacon :  see  dia- 
conica.] In  Greek  churches,  a  room,  usually 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bema  or  sanctuary, 
answering  to  the  prothesis  on  the  north  side. 
It  communicates  by  a  door  with  the  bema,  and  generally 
has  an  outside  door  besides.  Sometimes  it  is  placed  in  a 
different  part  of  the  church ;  or  there  may  be  two.  It  is 
used  to  contain  vestments,  sacred  vessels,  etc.,  and  thus 
corresponds  to  the  sacristy  of  a  Western  church.  Other 
names  for  it  are  metatorium  and  sceuophylacium.  The 
diaconicon  and  prothesis  are  found  in  early  times  com- 
prehended under  the  common  name  of  pastophoria.  See 
cut  under  bema. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bema  was  the  diaconicon  or 
sacristy.  J,  M,  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  191. 

diacope  (di-ak'o-pe),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  Siaiamii,  a 
gash,  cleft  (MGr.  NGr.  interruption,  cessation), 
<  SiaKdnruv,  cut  in  two,  <  Si6.,  asunder,  -1-  Kdrrreiv, 
cut.]  1.  In  gram.,  same  as  tmesis. — 2.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  A  genus  of  percoid  fishes  having  the 
operculum  notched  and  tuberculate.  There  are 
several  large  andbeautiful  species  in  the  Indian  seas,  some 
of  them  upward  of  3  feet  long.     Cuvier,  1817. 

3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects.  Miibner,  1816. — 4.  In  swrg.,  a  deep 
wound,  particularly  of  the  skull  and  its  integ- 
uments ;  an  incision,  a  fissure,  or  a  longitudinal 
fracture.     [Rare.] 

diacoustic  (dl-a-kos'tik  or  -kous'tik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
did,  through,  +  aKovanKoc,  <  moveiv,  hear :  see 
acoustic]  Pertaining  to  the  science  or  doctrine 
of  refracted  sounds.  Also  diaphonic,  diaphoni- 
cal. 

diaconstics  (di-a-kos'tiks  or  -kous'tiks),  n.  [PI. 
of  diacoustic:  see  -ics.]  The  science  or  doc- 
trine of  refracted  sounds ;  the  consideration  of 
the  properties  of  sound  refracted  by  passing 
through  media  of  different  density.  Also  called 
diaphonics. 

diacranterian  (di"a-kran-te'ri-an),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Sta,  through,  apart,  +  upavT^psf,  the  wisdom- 
teeth,  so  called  as  completing  the  set,  lit.  com- 
pleters, <  Kpaiveiv,  accomplish,  complete.]  Hav- 
ing teeth  in  rows  separated  by  an  interval:  ap- 
plied to  the  dentition  of  serpents  in  which  the 
posterior  teeth  are  separated  by  a  considerable 
interval  from  the  anterior:  opposed  to  syn- 
cranterian.    Also  dicranterian. 

diacrisiography  (di-a-kris-i-og'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Gr. 
SiaKpiaig,  separation  (secretion)  (X  dtaKpiveiv, 
separate :  see  diacritic)  +  -ypa^m,  <  yp&^etv, 
write.]  A  description  of  the  organs  of  secre- 
tion.   Dunglison. 

diacritic  (di-a-krit'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Siais.pi- 
tik6q,  able  to  distinguish,  separative,  <  diaKpivetv, 
distinguish,  separate,  <  6ia,  between,  -1-  Kplvew, 
separate,  distinguish :  see  critic  Cf .  discern, 
discreet,  which  are  of  similar  formation.]  I.  a. 
Serving  to  distinguish:  same  as  diacritical 
(which  is  the  more  common  form). 

H,  n.  A  diacritical  mark  (which  see,  under 
diacritical). 

^acritical  (di-a-krit'i-kal),  a.  Serving  to  dis- 
tinguish;   distinguishing;    distinctive:    as,  a 
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diacritical  mark,  point,  or  sign — Diacritical  cur- 
rent, in  elect.,  a  magnetic  current  which  will  produce  in 
an  iron  coil  diacritical  magnetization,  or  a  magnetization 
equal  to  one  half  saturation.— Diacritical  mark,  point, 
or  sign,  a  dot,  line,  or  other  mark  added  or  put  adjacent 
to  a  letter  or  sign  in  cider  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
of  similar  form,  or  to  give  it  a  different  phonetic  value, 
or  to  indicate  some  particular  accent,  tone,  stress,  or  em- 
phasis, as  in  schemes  tor  the  transliteration  of  foreign 
laniiuages  into  Koman  letters,  or  for  Indicating  the  exact 
pronunciation  of  words,  as  in  the  scheme  of  marking  pro- 
nunciation used  in  this  dictionary.  Thus,  the  marks  at- 
tached to  a  in  the  forma  8,  a.  a,  ai-e  diacritical  marks,  or 
diacritics.  So  in  the  angular  German  running-hand  the 
letter  u  («)is  written  thus,  tl,  to  distinguish  it  from  n(ii) ; 
and  the  dot  over  the  i.  formerly  used  also  over  y,  has  a 
like  office.  Diacritical  marks  and  points  are  regularly 
used  as  a  part  of  the  alphabetical  systems  of  many  lan- 
guages. 

From  "f,"  in  the  Icelandick  alphabet,  "v"  is  distin- 
guished only  by  a  diacrilKal  point. 

Johnson,  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue. 

diact  (di'akt),  a.  A  contracted  form,  of  ^feciine. 

diactinal  (di-ak'ti-nal),  a.  [<  diactine  +  -al.~\ 
Same  as  diactine. 

diactine  (di-ak'tin),  a.  [<  Gr.  A-,  two-,  -f  d/cn? 
(dfcni'-),  a  ray.]  Having  two  rays ;  sharp-point- 
ed at  each  end,  as  a  sponge-spieule  of  the  mo- 
naxon,  biradiate,  or  rhabdns  type.   TV.  J.  Sollas. 

diactinic  (di-ak-tin'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Sm,  through, 
+  dm-i'f  (d/cnv-),  a  ray:  see  actinic.']  Capable 
of  transmitting  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays  of 
the  sun. 

diadelph  (di'a-delf),  ».  [<  NL.  "diadelphus  : 
see  diadelphous.']  In  hot.,  a  plant  the  stamens 
of  which  are  united  into  two  bundles  or  sets 
by  their  filaments. 

Diadelphia  (di-a-del'fi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  *di- 
adelphus :  see  diadelphous.']  The  name  given 
by  LinnEeus  to  his  seventeenth  class  of  plants. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  leguminous  genera. 

diadelplliail  (di-a-del'fi-an),  a.  [<  NL.  Diadel- 
phia, q.  v.]    Same  as  diadelphous. 

diadelphic  (di-a-del'fik),  a.  [As  diadelph-oits 
+  -jc.j     Being  one  of  a  group  of  two. 

diadelphite  (dl-a-del'fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  (5i-,  two-, 
+  aSe%ip6(,  brother,  +  -ite^.'\  A  manganese  ar- 
seniate  occurring  in  red  rhombohedral  crystals 
at  Nordmark  in  Sweden.  The  name  has  reference  to 
its  close  relation  to  synadelphite  and  other  similar  min- 
erals from  the  same  locality.    Also  called  hematolite. 

diadelphous^  (di-a-del'fus),  a.  [<  NL.  *dia- 
'  "  '  two-,  +  d(5E/l^(ic,  brother.] 
In  bot.,  having  stamens 
united  in  two  sets  by  their 
filaments,  the  sets  being 
equal  or  unequal ;  group- 
ed together  in  two  sets : 
as,  diadelphous  stamens. 
In  papilionaceous  flowers,  out  of  ten  stamens 
nine  are  often  united,  while  one  (the  posterior 
one)  is  free.     Also  diadelphian. 

diadem  (dl'a-dem),  n.  [<  ME.  diademe  (=  D. 
diadeem  =  Gf!  Dan.  8w.  diadem),  <  OP.  diademe, 
F.  diademe  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  dia- 
dema,  <  L.  dia- 
dema,  <  Gr.  Sta- 
irifia,  a  band  or 
fillet,  <  6i.a6teiv, 
bind  round,  < 
6i&,  through,  -I- 

Apiit  lliTH^  +.ifi  1  I-  Parthian  Diadem.  2.  Jeweled  Diadem 
OCIV,    Dina,   tie .  J  „f  constantice.    ( From  ancient  coins. ) 

1.  Anciently,  a 

head-band  or  fillet  worn  by  kings  as  a  badge 
of  royalty,  it  was  made  of  silk,  linen,  or  wool,  and 
encircled  the  temples  and  forehead,  the  ends  being  tied 
behind,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  neck.  It  was  originally  white 
and  plain,  but  was  later  embroidered  with  gold  or  set  with 
pearls  or  precious  stones,  and  little  by  little  increased  in 
richness  until  it  was  developed  into  the  modem  crown. 

The  hair,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  spiral  curls  over 
the  brow  and  temples,  is  twined  as  if  round  a  concealed 
diadem.  A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  I.  108. 

2.  Anything  worn  on  the  head  as  a  mark  or 
badge  of  royalty ;  a  crown. 

A  crown. 
Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns ; 
Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless  nights 
To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem. 

Milton,  P.  E.,  ii.  461. 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 
With  a  diadem  of  snow.        Byron,  Manfred,  i.  1. 

3.  Figuratively,  supreme  power ;  sovereignty. 

What  more  can  I  expect  while  David  lives  ? 
All  but  his  kingly  diadem  he  gives. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit. 

4.  In  her.,  one  of  the  arches  which  rise  from 
the  rim  or  circle  of  a  crown,  and  support  the 
mound  or  globe  at  the  top, —  5.  In  zool,  a 
certain  monkey,  Cercopitheeiis  diadematjis. 
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diadem  (di'a-dem),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  diademen,  in 
pp.  used  as  adj.,  after  L.  diadem,atiis,  diadem- 
ed; from  the  noun.]  To  adorn  with  or  as  if 
with  a  diadem ;  crown. 

And  Dauid  shal  be  diademyd,  and  daunten   alle.  oure 
enemyes.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  m. 

Not  so,  when  diadem'd  with  rays  divine, 
Touch'd  with  the  flame  that  breaks  from  Virtue's  shrine. 
Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  ii.  232. 

Diadema  (di-a-de'ma),  n.    [NL.,  <  L.  diadema. 


diagonal 


diageotropism  (di^a-jf-ot'ro-pizni),  n.    [As  dia- 
Iii_6o<.,  transverse  geotro- 


1.  A  genus  of  Crusta- 


Diadetna  setosujn. 


Diadelphous  Stamens  of /«- 
digo/era  tinctoria. 


a  diadem:  see  diadem.} 
cea.  Schumacher,  1817. 
— 2 .  The  typical  genus 
of  sea-urchins  of  the 
family  Diadematidce. 
D.  mexicanus  and  D. 
setosum  are  examples. 
J.  E.  Gray,  1825.— 3. 
A  genus  of  nyniphalid 
butterflies.  Boisduval, 
1832.— 4.  A  genus  of 
Mollusca.   Pease,  1868. 

diadematid(di-a-dem'- 

a-tid),  n.    A  sea-urchin  of  the  family  Diade- 
matidce. 

Diadematidae  (di'-'a-de-mafi-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Diadema{t-)  +  ■kdce.']  A  family  of  desmos- 
tichous  or  regular  sea-urchins,  order  Endoey- 
cliea,  rejjresented  by  the  genus  Diadema,  hav- 
ing a  thin  test,  very  long,  hollow,  fragile  ver- 
tioillate  spines,  erenulate  perforate  tubercles, 
and  notched  peristome. 

diademed  (di'a-demd),  p.  a.  [<  diadem  +  -ed^.] 
In  iier.,  surrounded  or  surmounted  by  a  circle, 
like  a  halo  or  glory:  applied  to  the  eagle  of 
the  Holy  Eoman  Empire,  the  two  heads  of 
which  were  anciently  diademed  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  similar  bearings  of  other  princes, 
wliich  were  simply  crowned. 

diadem-spider  (di'a,-dem-8pi"d6r),  n.  A  name 
of  Epeira  diademM,'ih.e  common  garden-spider: 
so  called  from  its  markings.  See  cut  under 
cross-spider. 

diadezis  (di-a-dek'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Si&Se^tg, 
a  taking  from,  succession,  relief,  <  6iaSEx^<ySai, 
take  from,  succeed  to,  <  6ia,  through,  -t-  dexsadai, 
take,  receive.]  In pathol.,  a  transformation  of 
a  disease  into  another,  differing  from  the  for- 
mer in  both  its  nature  and  its  seat.  Dunglison. 

Diadochi  (dl-ad'o-M),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6t&- 
doxot,  pi.  of  SiaSoxog,  a  successor,  prop,  adj., 
succeeding,  <  6ia6EXE<^Sai,  succeed  to,  receive 
from  another:  Be&  diadexis.]  The  Macedonian 
generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  after  his 
death  in  323  B.  c,  divided  his  empire. 

Since  the  time  of  Alexander  many  Jews  have  been  led 
to  settle  beyond  Palestine,  either  with  commercial  objects 
or  attracted  by  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  diadochi 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  they  founded. 

Bncyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  760. 

Diadochian  (di-a-do'ki-an),  a.  [<  Diadochi  + 
■4an.]    Kelating  to  the  Diadochi. 

Near  the  marble  steps  were  various  remains  belonging 
to  a  monument  of  small  dimensions  and  lavish  Diadochian 
ornamentation. 

J.  T.  Clarke,  Eep.  of  Assos  Expedition,  1881,  p.  40. 

diadochite  (di-ad'o-Mt),  n.  [<  Gr.  SiaSoxoQ,  a 
successor  (see  Diadochi)  (in  allusion  to  its  re- 
lation to  the  arseniate  pitticite  or  iron  sinter),  -I- 
-  jte2.]  A  hydrous  iron  phosphate  with  iron  sul- 
phate occurring  in  stalactitic  forms  of  a  yel- 
lowish-brown color  and  resinous  luster. 

DiadopMs  (di-ad'o-fis),  n.  [NL.  (Baird  and 
Girard,  1853),  <  Gr!  6ia.6{riiw,),  a  band  or  fillet,  + 
b^ig,  a  snake.]  A  genus  of  Colubridce,  having  the 
head  distinct,  the  body  slender  with  smooth 
scales,  the  postabdominal  scutella  bifid,  the  sub- 
oaudals  all  divided,  the  cephalic  plates  normal, 
vpith  a  well-developed  loral,  2  postorbitals,  2 
anteorbitals,  and  2  nasals,  between  which  lat- 
ter is  the  nostril.  The  best-known  species  is  Z>.  pim£- 
tatus,  the  ring-necked  snake,  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  a  very  common  and  pretty  snake,  quite 
harmless,  of  small  size,  and  dark-green  color  above  and 
yellowish  below,  with  a  yellowish  ring  round  the  neck. 
There  are  several  others. 

diadromt  (dl'a-drom),  n.  [<  Gr.  diadpo/i^,  6m- 
Spofioc,  a  running  through,  <  SiaSpa/ielv,  run 
through,  <  Std,  through.  +  dpafie'iv,  run,  second 
aor.  associated  with  TpEx^'^,  run.]  1 .  A  course 
or  passing. —  2.  A  vibration ;  the  time  in  which 
the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  is  performed. 

A  philosophical  foot  [is]  one  third  of  a  pendulum,  whose 
diadroms,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees,  are  equal 
to  one  second  of  time,  or  a  sixtieth  of  a  minute.       Locke. 

diaeresis,  ».    See  dieresis. 
diaeretic,  a.    See  dieretie. 
diageotropic  (di-gr-je-o-trop'ik),  a.     [<  Gr.  Si&, 
through,  across,  '+  yij,  the  earth,  -t-  rpdirog,  a 


turning  (<  rpiiretv,  turn),  +  -jc]  In  hot.,  grow- 
ing horizontally  or  transversely  to  the  direction 
of  gravitation.  » 

liageotropism  (di"a-je-ot'ro-i 
geotrop4e  + -ism."] 

pism;  a  turning  in  a  direction  at  right  "angles 
to  that  of  gravitation.    Darwin. 

diaglyph  (di'a-glif),  ».  [<  &r.  Siaylii^uv,  carve 
through,  carve  in  intaglio,  <  6ia,  through,  -I- 
yli>^ei.v,  carve:  see  glyph."]  A  sculptured  or 
engraved  production  in  which  the  figures  are 
sunk  below  the  general  surface :  an  intaglio. 

diaglyphic  (di-a-glif 'ik),  o.  [<  diaglyph  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  sculpture,  engraving,  etc.,  ia. 
which  the  design  is  sunk  into  the  general  sur- 
face. 

diagnose  (di-ag-noa'),  «■  *. ;  pret.  and  pp.  di- 
agnosed, ppr.  diagnosing.  [<  diagnos-4s.]  In 
pathol.,  eool.,  and  hot.,  to  determine  the  diag- 
nosis of ;  ascertain,  as  a  disease,  from  its  symp- 
toms; distinguish;  discriminate ;  diagnosticate. 

diagnosis  (di-ag-no'sis),  «. ;  pi.  diagnoses  (sez). 
[=  F.  diagnose  =  Sp.  Pg.  diagnosis  =  It.  di- 
agnosi,  <  NL.  diagnosis,  <  Gr.  diayvaaig,  a  distin- 
guishing, <  dutycyv&aicav,  distingiiish,  discern,  < 
oia,  between,  +  yiyviitjKetv  (•/  *yva),  know,  =E. 
hnovA,  q.  v.  Cf.  gnosis,  gnostic,  etc.]  Scien- 
tific discrimination  of  any  kind ;  a  short  dis- 
tinctive description,  as  of  a  plant.  Specifically— 
(a)  In  pathol.,  the  recognition  of  a  disease  from  its  symp- 
toms ;  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  a  diseased  con- 
dition. (6)  In  zobl.  and  hot.,  a  specific  characterization; 
a  brief,  precise,  correct,  and  exclusively  pertinent  defini- 
tion. In  this  sense  diagnosis  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
definition :  both  differ  from  description  in  omitting  details 
or  non-essential  particulars ;  but  definition  may  include 
points  equally  applicable  to  some  other  object,  the  par- 
ticular combination  of  points  given  making  it  a  diagnasis, 
— DifTerential  diagnosis,  the  distinction  between  two 
more  or  less  similar  diseases  or  objects  of  natural  history. 

diagnost  (di'ag-nost),  n.'  [<  diagnostic]  One 
who  diagnoses. 

diagnostic  (di-ag-nos'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  dio- 
gnostique  =  Sp.  diagndstico  =  Pg.  It.  diagnos- 
Uco,  <  Gr.  dtayyaaTiKdg,  able  to  distinguish,  < 
dtdyvaaig,  a  distinguishing :  see  diagnosis.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diagnosis ;  determining 
a  diagnosis ;  indicating  the  nature ;  constitut- 
ing a  ground  of  discrimination. 

The  great  diagnostic  point  between  amnesic  and  ataxic 
aphasia  is,  that  in  the  former  the  patient  can  always  ar- 
ticulate the  forgotten  word  when  it  is  suggested  to  him ; 
in  the  latter,  no  prompting  or  assistance  can  enable  him 
to  enunciate  the  proper  sound.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  171. 

II.  ».  1.  In  pathol.,  a  symptom  of  value  ia 
diagnosis.  Diagnostics  are  of  two  kinds:  the  adjunct, 
or  such  as  are  common  to  several  diseases ;  and  the  spe- 
cial or  pathognomonic,  which  distinguish  a  certain  dis- 
ease from  all  others. 

2.  In  xool,  and  hot,  a  term  or  phrase  which 
constitutes  a  diagnosis ;  a  definition  or  charac- 
terization. 

diagnosticate  (di-ag-nos'ti-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  diagnosticated,  ppr.  diagnosticating.  [<  di- 
agnostic +  -ate^.]  To  make  or  give  a  diagnosis 
of ;  discriminate  or  characterize,  as  one  species 
or  disease  from  another ;  diagnose. 

Woman  as  well  as  man  can  sell  goods,  plan  buildings, 
make  statues,  resolve  nebula,  discover  elements,  diag- 
nosticate  diseases,  construct  philosophies,  write  epics. 

Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  229. 

diagnostician  (di'''ag-nos-tish'an),  n.  [<  diag- 
nostic +  -ian.]    One  skilled  in' diagnosis. 

The  injured  tissue  which  puts  forth  an  immediate  effort 

at  repair  is  a  diagnostician  and  a  doctor  on  a  minute  scale. 

Mind  in  Nature,  I.  51. 

diagnostics  (di-ag-nos'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  diag- 
riostic :  see  -ics.]  That  department  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  study  of  the  symptoms  as 
indicating  the  disease ;  symptomatology. 

But  Radcliffe,  who,  with  coarse  manners  and  little  book 
learning,  had  raised  himself  to  the  first  practice  in  London 
chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diagnostics,  uttered  the  more 
alarming  words — small-pox.       MacavXay,  Hist,  Eng.,xx. 

diagometer  (di-a-gom'e-t6r),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
Siayuv,  conduct  '(<  6i&,  through,  +  iyeiv,  lead), 
-f  fierpov,  a  measure.]  A  kind  of  electroscope, 
consisting  of  a  dry  pile  and  a  magnetized  nee- 
dle for  an  indicator,  used  for  ascertaining  the 
conducting  power  of  different  bodies.  It  was  first 
employed  by  Eousseau  to  detect  adulterations  in  olive-oil, 
which  is  said  to  have  less  conducting  power  than  other 
fixed  oils. 

diagonal  (di-ag'6-nal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Sp. 
Pg.  diagonal  =  It.  cliagonale  =  D.  diagonaal  = 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  diagonal,^.!!,  di- 
agonalis,  <  diagonios,  <  Gr. 
Siayiyv-io(,  from  angle  to  an- 
gle, diagonal,  <  dia,  through, 
across,  +  yuvla,  a  corner, 
angle.]  I.  a.  1.  In  geom., 
extending,  as  a  line,  from   Diagonal  of  a  Rectaneie- 


diagonal 

one  angle  to  another  not  adjacent,  witliin  any 
figure. — 3.  Being  in  an  o'blique  direction;  lying 
obliquely. — 3.  Marked  by  oblique  lines:  as,  di- 
agonal  eloth, — Diagonal  bellows,  in  organ-building, 
a  bellowB  whose  two  sides  are  placed  at  an  angle  to  each 
other:  distinguished  from  horizontal  bellows. — Diago- 
nal bond.  See  iondi.— Diagonal  brace  or  diagonal 
tie.  See  {male-brace  (a).— Diagonal  Clotb,  a  twilled 
fabric  so  made  that  the  diagonal  ridges  are  somewhat 
prominent  and  noticeable.  Especially — (a)  A  soft  ma- 
terial used  as  a  ground  for  embroidery,  generally  made 
very  wide,  and  dyed  in  plain  colors  without  pattern. 
(b)  A  material  for  men's  wear,  especially  for  coats  and 
waistcoats.— Diagonal  couching.  See  couchingi-,  5.— 
Diagonal  plane,  in  bot.,  any  vertical  plane  bisecting  a 
flower  which  is  not  an  anteroposterior  plane  or  at  right 
angles  to  that  plane.— Diagonal  point  of  a  quadran- 
gle, one  of  the  three  points,  other  than  the  points  of  the 
quadrangle,  where  the  six  lines  intersect.— Diagonal 
scale,  a  ruler  on  which  is  drawn  a  set  of  parallel  lines 
marked  ofl  into  equal  divisions  by  cross-lines,  one  of  the 
divisions  at  one  extremity  of  the  ruler  being  subdivided 
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showthe  forms  of  different  bodies.— Contrast-diagram,  diagrydiate  (di-a-grid'i-at),  ».     [<  diagrydium 
a  color-diagram  showing  the  relations  of  contrast  between     +  .afeli     A  strong  purgative  in  ■which  scam- 
colors.  —  Displacement-diagram,     (a)  A  diagram  in     „„„„  j^-L^  i^,„„/i;oT,f 
which  the  relative  positions  of  points  represent  in  magni-     mony  1S_  an  mgyeuaeni. 

tude  and  direction  the  relative  displacements  of  particles.  diagiydlUm  (ai-a-gnd  1-um),  n.  [JNLi.  JVLL., 
Better  called  displacement-polygon,  (b)  A  diagram  in  a,lso  aiagridium,  <  LL.  diagrydium,  <  Gr.  dtaypii- 
^!^u}a  displacements  of  particles  are  represented  in  g  tj^g  j^igg  ^f  g,  purgative  plant.  Convolvulus 
magnitude  and  direction  by  Imes  drawn  from  pomts  show-  '         •!„  ,        .      ^i/r  „„„„„  „.„i       „„„    *„_ 

ingthepositionsof  those  particles.- Force-diagram,  a  scammonM.^  An  old  commercial  name  tor 
diagram  in  which  the  lines  of  action  of  forces  are  repre-     scammony. 

sentedbylines.— Frame-diagram,  a  diagram  of  a  frame  diasyiOS  (di-a-ji'i-os),  a.  [LL.  diagyios  (Mar- 
m  which  the  positionsof  the  axes  of  the  joints  are  shown  by     ^j^^^^g  Capella),  <  Gr.  dmyvioe  (Aristides  Quinti- 


lianus)  for  iiyviog,  of  two  members,  <  i5i-,  two-, 
+  jviov,  limb,  member.]  In  anc.pros.,  consist- 
ing of  two  members :  a  distinctive  epithet  of 
the  psBon  or  pseonio  foot  in  the  form  commonly 


ffiiffi 

1    U\i 

WW 

m\\\\ 

points,  while  the  rigid  or  elastic  connections  are  shown  by 
lines  between  the  points.  Such  a  dia^am  of  the  configura- 
tion of  the  frame  is,  in  graphical  statics,  united  with  a  dia- 
gram of  the  forces,  the  latter  being  so  resolved  that  all 
the  components  pass  through  joints.  By  means  of  a  sec- 
ond diagram,  the  frame-diagram  is  then  completed  by  the  *  J.T.*  i-^     i' 

addition  of  theresultant  diagram.— Funicular  diagram,  known  as  tne  Cretie — Pseon  diagyios,  the  ordinary 
a  diagram  in  which  every  joint  of  a  frame  is  represented  cretic,  a  paeonic  foot  of  two  semeia  or  divisions  i-f-^  \  — ), 
by  a  funicular  polygon,  and  every  link  in  the  frame  by  a  as  distinguished  from  the  p<iEoncj7i()afiM(-'  |  -  |  ^-^  |  -), 
line,  the  side  of  a  f umcular  polygon  or  polygons.  Also  a  compound  foot  of  double  the  magnitude,  divided  info 
eaUeAstress-diagram. — Indicator-diagram,  the  diagram  fourparts.  See  epibatus  a,nd  pceon. 
traced  by  the  steam-indicator.  The  diagram  is  a  curve  diaheliotropic  (di-a-he"li-9-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
fwi,„.ht>,o<,h«,.,==.=  ,.oT^.     ^^^^  through,  across,  transversely,  +  E.  helio- 


10 

Diagonal  Scale. 

by  parallel  lines  drawn  obliquely  at  equal  distances  across 
the  parallels.  Such  a  scale  facilitates  laying  down  small 
fractions  of  the  unit  of  measurement.  Thus,  if,  in  the 
figure,  the  distance  from  0  to  10 — one  inch — is  divided 
into  10  equal  parts,  the  diagonal  which  ends  at  0  cuts  off 
upon  the  parallel  Unea  yj^,  ^j,  etc.,  inch  respectively; 
the  next  diagonal  cuts  off  ^,  -f^,  etc.— Diagonal  tri- 
angle, a  triangle  formed  by  the  three  diagonals  of  a  com- 
plete quadrilateral,  or  the  three  diagonal  points  of  a 
quadrangle. 

II,  ».   1.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  one 
angle  to  or  through  another,  not  adjacent,  in 
any  plane  or  solid  figure.— 2.  Any  oblique  line. 
I  moved  as  in  a  strange  diagoTial, 
And  maybe  neither  pleased  myself  nor  them. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion. 

Specifically — 3.  In  chess,  checkers,  etc.,  a  line 
of  squares  running  diagonally  across  the  board. 
See  ehess^. — 4.  Same  as  diagonal  cloth,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States :  a  term  introduced 

about  1875 Dexter  diagonal,  in  math.,  a  diagonal 

from  the  upper  left-hand  to  the  lower  right-hand  angle. — 
Principal  diagonal,  that  diagonal  which  passes  through 
the  angle  considered  as  the  first.    See  determinant,  3. 

diagonal-built  (di-ag'o-nal-bilt),  a.  Built,  as  a 
boat,  in  such  a  way  that  the  outer  skin  is  formed 
by  two  layers  of  planking  atright  angles  to  each 
other  and  making  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the 
keel,  in  opposite  directions. 

diagonally  (di-ag'o-nal-i),  adv.  In  a  diagonal 
direction;  crosswise. 

The  next  leaf  may  be  single ;  stitch  it  across  with  double 
silk  diagonally,  and  cross  those  stitches  with  others. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  5. 

diagonialt  (di-a-go'ni-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  SmyLvi-oq  -t- 
E. -a?:  see  &'a<iro)ia?.]    Diagonal;  diametneal: 


having  rectangular  coordinates  of  which  the  abscissas  rep- 
resent distances  of  piston-travel  from  the  begimiiiig  of  the 
stroke  and  the  ordiuates  pressures  at  these  distances. 
The  area  of  the  diagram  measures  the  total  work  per- 
formed by  the  piston  during  the  stroke.  This  work,  ex- 
pressed in  foot-pounds,  divided  by  Joule's  equivalent, 
gives  the  heat-equivalent  of  the  work  performed,  in  Brit- 
ish thei'mal  units.  (See  iwHcaior.')  These  diagrams  may 
be  obtained  from  nearly  all  kinds  of  heat-engines.    Also 


tropic,  q.  v.]  In  hot.,  turning  transversely  to 
the  Ught,  as  the  stem  or  other  organs  of  a 
plant ;  pertaining  to  diaheliotropism. 

The  movements  of  leaves  and  cotyledons  .  .  .  when 
moderately  illuminated  are  diaheliotropic. 

Darwin,  Movement  in  Plants,  p.  445, 


caUed(withthepaperoiiwhichitlstraced)i»dic(t«or.<!ar<i.  dlahcliotropism  ((K-a-he-U-ot'ro-pizm),  n. 


[< 


—Metrical  diagram,  a  figure  drawn  to  scale  from  nu-  w^-^'^r-'^,    -.     ■■-,    r    t.  ^    ixr  4.     j«   „„:,i! 

merical  data  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  values  of  diaheliotropic  +  -ISm.]    in  Dot.,  the  tendency  OS. 

other  quantities  by  measurement.- Newton's  diagram,  a  plant  or  of  the  organs  of  a  plant  to  assume  a 

a  diagram  in  which  the  points  represent  colors,  weights  j^oj-g  or  less  transverse  position  tO  the  light, 
attached  to  points  represent  luminosities,  and  coUinear  ^  „      . 

points  represent  colors  which  can  be  produced  by  mixtures        As  all  leaves  and  cotyledons  are  continually  ciroumnu- 

of  two  colors.— Keclprocal  diagrams,  two  diagrams  tating,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  diahelwtropism 

such  that  to  every  point  of  concourse  of  lines  in  either  cor-  results  from  modified  circumnutation. 
responds  a  closed  polygonintheother.— Resultant  dia-  Darwin,  Movement  in  Hants,  p.  564. 

gram, a  line  upon  a  force-diagram  showing  the  direction  ,.    ,  /jr/„i\   „       r^' IWR  /7»W   dim!   a  dial   <  ML 

and  position  o<  the  resultant  of  the  forces.— Stereoscopic  <HH.''^".<'    ;   „  L\fl-Ei.  aM(,  ayai,a,  oiai,  \  IVLU. 

diagrams,  a  pair  of  diagrams,  perspective  representations  diohs,  daily  (el.  d%ale,  as  muen  iana  as  eouia 

of  a  solid  diagrammatic  figure,  intended  to  be  optically  Ije  plowed  in  a  day),  \  L.  dies,  a  day:  see  deity. 

combined  by  means  of  a  stereoscope.—  Stress-diagram,  pijom  L.  dies  come  also  diary,  diurnal,  jownal. 

Same  ^funicular  &as'™m.- Velocity-dtegram,^a  dia-  ^.^„^^^  ^^_ .  gf_  ^^^^2.]    1.  Xn  instnihent  for 


as,  "diagonial  contraries,"  Milton. 
diagram  (a'a-gram),  n.  [<  F.  diagramme,  <Jj. 
diagramma,  a  scale,  the  gamut,  in  music,  <  Gr. 
6ia.-ypafi/m{T-),  that  which  is  marked  out  by  lin  es, 
a  figure,  a  written  list,  register,  decree,  the  ga- 
mut, or  a  scale,  in  music,  <  Staypdpiv,  mark  out 
by  lines,  draw,  describe,  <  6ta,  across,  through, 
+  yp&petvj  write:  see  gram^,  graphic.']  !•  J^i 
geom.,  a  towing  or  scheme  delineated  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  properties  of  any 
figure  by  observations  on  the  geometrical  rela- 
tions of  its  parts. 

Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a  seeming  demon- 
stration in  the  mathematicks ;  very  specious  in  the  dia- 
gram, but  faiUng  in  the  meohaniok  operation.      Dryden. 

2.  An  illustrative  figure  giving  only  the  out- 
Unes  or  a  general  scheme  (not  an  exact  repre- 
sentation) of  the  object;  a  figure  for  ascertain- 
ing or  exhibiting  certain  relations  between  ob- 
jects under  discussion  by  means  of  analogous 
relations  between  the  parts  of  the  figure. 

Dr.  Dalton,  in  his  Elements  of  Chemistry, .  .  .  PnMished 
a  large  collection  of  diagrams,  exhibiting  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  configuration  <>' *?«  '^'""^^"h^Kl 
number  of  the  most  common  combinations  of  chemical 
elements.  Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  vn.  3. 

A  diagram  is  a  figure  drawn  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
geometrical  relations  between  the  parts  of  the  figure  help 
us  to  understand  relations  between  other  <rt)]ects. 

Cleric  Maxwell,  Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  149. 

3.  In  old  music,  a  table  representing  aU  the 
sounds  of  the  system;  a  musical  scale — Accel- 
eratlon-diasram.  (a)  A  diagram  in  which  the  relative 
positions  of  points  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction 
the  relative  accelerations  of  particles  Also  called  ««?«2f  «: 
tim-polygon.  (6)  A  diagram  in  which  the  accelerations  of 
particles  are  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by 
lines  drawn  from  points  showing  the  positions  of  those  par- 
ticles.-Configuration-dlagram,adiagramwhioh8hows 
the  relative  plsitions  of  the  parts  of  a  system  by  means  of 
the  relative  situations  of  points,  but  does  not,  like  a  plan, 


gram  defined  like  an  acceleration-diagram  by  substituting 
velocity  for  acceleration.    (See  also  color-diagram.) 
diagram  (^'a-gram),  v.  t.     [<  diagram,  m.]    To 
draw  or  put  into  the  form  of  a  diagram ;  make 
a  diagram  of. 

They  are  matters  which  refuse  to  be  .  .  .  diagramed, 
which  Logic  ought  to  know  she  cannot  speak  of.    Carlyle. 

diagramically(c^-a-gram'i-kal-i),  adv.  A  short- 
ened form  of  diagrammaticaliy.     [Eare.] 
The  folds  of  her  skirts  hanging  diagramically  and  stiffly. 
Philadelphia  Times,  April  18, 1885. 

diagrammatic  (di'Vgra-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  as 
if  *diaypa/tiiaTtKOg,  <.' 6Laypajiiia{T-),  a  diagram.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a   the  hands  move. 

diagram ;  represented  by  means  of  a  diagram ;      -^^  jjye  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
consisting  of  a  diagram ;  more  generally,  sehe-       in  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
matie  and  abstract.  P-  J-  '^"'^'V-  ^^'■^'^  =  ^cene,  A  Country  Town. 

Aristotle  undoubtedly  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  dlscrimi-  Hence — 3t.  A  timepiece  of  any  kind  ;  a  clock 
nates  the  syllogistic  terms,  a  certain  diagramrmM^am-  ^^  -^yatch.  In  the  first  extract  Shakspere  may  have 
trast  of  the  figures.  b^r  w.  uammon.    ^^^^^  ^  portable  dial  of  the  kind  described  below;  but 

Diagrammatic  reasoning,  reasoning  which  proceeds    j^  jiig  gecond  a  watch  of  some  kind  seems  to  be  clearly 
bvflrst  constructing  a  diagram  or  other  visible  schema  by    indicated. 

And  then  he  drew  a  dml  from  his  poke ; 

And  looking  on  it  vrith  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says,  very  wisely,  "It  is  ten  o'clock; 

Thus  we  may  see,"  quoth  he,  "how  the  world  wags." 
Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii,  7. 


indicating  the  hour  of  the  day  by  means  of  a 
shadow  thrown  upon  a  graduated  surface.  For 
dials  with  a  style  or  gnomon,  see  sun-dial;  for 
portable  dials,  see  ring-dial,  poTce-dial,  and  sola- 
rium. 

Bead  on  this  dial,  how  the  shades  devour 

My  ^ort  liv'd  winter's  day. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  13. 

The  sly  shadow  steals  away  upon  the  dial,  and  the  quick- 
est eye  can  discover  no  more  but  that  it  is  gone. 

GlanvUle. 

2.  The  face  of  a  clock  or  watch,  upon  which  the 
hours  and  minutes  are  marked,  and  over  which 


means  of  given  relations,  and  then  observmg  in  this  dia- 
gram other  relations  not  made  use  of,  as  such,  in  con- 
structing the  diagram. 

diagrammaticaliy  (di'''a-gra-mat  i-kai-i),  adv. 
After  the  maimer  of  a  diagramj  by  means  of  a 
diagram  or  diagrams;  schematically. 

diagrammatize  (di-a-gram'a-tiz),  v.  t;  pret. 
and  pp.  diagrammatized,  ppr.  diagrammatising, 
[<  Gr.  6idypa/ifia{T-),  a  diagram,  +  E.  -fee.  Of.  Gr. 


Then  my  dial  goes  not  true.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  5. 
4.  Any  plate  or  face  on  which  a  pointer  or  an  in- 
dex moves,  marking  revolutions,  pressure,  etc., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  machinery  of 


diaypafifiiteiv,  divide  by  lines,  play  at  draughts.]  .^yjjich  it  forms  part :  as,  the  dial  of  a  steam- 
To  represent  by  a  diagram;  put  into  the  form  gage,  gas-meter,  or  telegraphic  instrument. — 
of  a  diagram.  Also  spelled  diagrammatise.  ^  jj^  fgi^g^  and  horol.,  an  insulated  stationary 
It  can  be  diagrammatised  as  continuous  with  all  the  -v^heel  exmbiting  upon  its  face  letters,  numer- 
other  segments  of  the  subjective  stream.     Jfirad^  IX.  18.  als,  or  other  characters.— 6.  The  lettered  or 


numbered  face-plate  of  a  permutation-lock. — 
7t.  A  mariners'  compass.     [Bare.] 

W  are  not  to  Ceres  so  much  bound  for  Bread  .  .  . 
As  (Siguier  Flauio)  to  thy  witty  triall, 
For  first  Inuenting  of  the  Sea-mans  Diall. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 

8.   In  rnvni/ng,  a  compass  or  graduated  circle 


diagrammeter  (di-a-gram'e-tfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  6ia- 
ypafipa,  diagram,  +•  [ihpov,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  ordinates  of  indi- 
cator-diagrams, 5  seconds  long,  and  used  much 
after  the  manner  of  a  parallel  rule.    M.  D. 

diagraph  (di'a-graf),  n.     [<  Gr.  6iaypa^uv,  mark 

out  by  lines: 'see  dM(7»'a»i.]    1.  An  instrument  __   __  ^^ ^ ^__ 

by  -which  persons  without  knowledge  of  draw-  -^^jth  a  magnetic  needle,  arranged  for  imder- 

ing  or  perspective  can  reproduce  the  figures  of  ground  surveying  where  great  accuracy  is  not 

objects  before  their  eyes,    it  consists  of  a  carriage  required.    [Eng.]  —  9.  A  lapidaries' instrument 

forapencilgovernedbyasystemofcordsandpuUeyswork-  j^j.  jioi^ing  a  gem  while  it  is  being  cut.     It 

t^^S^f^ltinTef^Mch^S"^^^^^^^^  carries  the  dop  to  which  the  gem  is  directly 

who  is  careful  to  keep  his  eye  at  a  fixed  point  of  view,  fixed — Azimuth  dial.   See  azimitt A.— Catoptric  dial, 

around  the  annarent  outlines  of  his  subject.    The  pencil  See  catoptric.— Center  Of  a  dial.    See  cmterl.— CyUn- 

describes  on  the  paper  the  exact  motions  of  the  pointer,  drical  dial,  a  dial  drawn  on  a  cylindrical  surface.-- De- 

and  thus  reproduces  the  desired  object.  _  clining  dial,  a  dial  the  plane  ol  which  intersects  the 

2     A  combined  protractor  and  scale  used  in  horizon  in  a  line  not  directed  to  a  cardinal  point;  a  dial 

;  rh  <'°™4i"''^  ^^^rJlt  the  azimuth  of  whose  plane  is  neither  east,  west,  north, 

plotting.     M.  U.  M-niattt.  nor  south.    Also  called  decZireer.- Direct  dial,  a  dial 

diagraphiC,  diagrapnical  (dl-a-grat  vs.,  -l-Kai;,  jjjg  azimuth  of  whose  plane  is  ea&t,  westj  north,  or  south. 

a      r<  Gr    diavpddiEiv,  mark  out  by  lines :  see  —East  dial,  a  dkeot  dial  which  is  exposed  toward  the 

M„„Z„,^1,  a-nfl  nrnnJiii- ^   Dpscrintive. '/?»». -DJC*.  east.— Equatorial  dial.     Same  as  equimictial  dial.— 

&ajrrajpfe  and  {^rapMc.  J  iJescri^^^^  Equino^ial  dial,  a  dial  whose  plane  is  perpendicular 

diagraphlCS   (di-a-graf   iks),  m.     LJ^l.  Ot  aia-  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  axis!-Erect  dial,  a  dial  whose  plane  is 

graphic:  see-ics.]     The  art  or  design  or  ttraw-  vertical.- Fixed  dial,  a  dial  which  is  intended  to  have  a 

jjjgf  fixed  position,  and  to  show  the  time  by  means  of  the  hour- 


dial 

angle  of  the  sun  or  moon.— Horizontal  dial,  a  dial  the 
plane  of  which  is  horizontal.— Incllutng  dial,  Inclined 
dial,  a  dial  the  plane  of  which  leans  forward  so  that  a 
plumb-line  dropped  from  the  upper  part  will  fall  outside 
the  wall.— Meridian  line  on  a  dial.  See  meridian.— 
Night  or  nocturnal  dial,  a  dial  for  showing  the  time  by 
means  of  the  moon's  shadow,  a  rough  calculation  from 
the  moon's  age  being  xised. — Nortn  dlaL  a  direct  dial  ex- 
posed to  the  north.—  FhOBphorescent  dial,  a  dial  made 
of  enameled  paper  or  thin  cardboard,  and  covered  with 
varnish  or  a  solution  of  white  wax  in  turpentine,  over  which 
is  dusted  powdered  sulphid  of  barium.  Such  a  dial  is  lu- 
minous in  Oie  dark,  so  that  it  can  be  read  without  a  light. 
It  loses  its  phosphorescence  after  a  time,  but  this  may  be 
restored  by  exposure  to  simlight  or  to  the  flame  of  mag- 
nesium-wire.— Polar  dial,  a  dial  the  plane  of  which  passes 
through  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  Such  a  dial  presents  the 
peculiarity  that  its  center  is  at  inflnity.— Portable  dial, 
a  dial  used  as  a  pocket-timepiece.  If  such  a  dial  is  pro- 
vided with  a  magnetic  or  solar  compass,  it  shows  the  time 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  fixed  dial ;  but  if  there  is  no 
such  compass,  as  when  such  dials  were  in  common  use 
there  generally  was  not,  the  time  is  only  roughly  shown 
by  the  altitude  of  the  sun.—  Primary  dial,  a  dial  whose 
plane  is  parallel  or  perpendicular  either  to  the  plumb-line 
or  to  the  earth's  axis. — QuadraJltal  dial,  a  portable  dial 
in  the  shape  of  the  quadrant,  with  different  graduated 
circles  to  be  used  in  different  months  of  the  year. — Re- 
cUnlug  dial,  a  dial  whose  plane  is  not  vertical,  but  leans 
backward  so  that  a  plumb-line  can  be  let  fall  to  a  point 
on  the  lower  part  from  a  point  outside  the  body  on  which 
the  dial  is  drawn.— Reflecting  dial,  a  dial  which  marks 
the  time  by  means  of  a  spot  of  light  thrown  upon  it  from 
a  mirror. —  Refracting  dial,  a  dial  which  uses  refracted 
light.— Secondary  dbl,  a  dial  not  primary. — South 
(UaX  a  direct  dial  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  south. — 
Tide-dial,  an  instrument  for  showing  the  state  of  the  tide. 
— Universal  dial,  a  dial  having  an  adjustable  gnomon, 
lor  use  in  all  latitudes.— Vertical  dial,  a  dial  whose  plane 
is  vertical. — West  dial,  a  direct  dial  intended  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  west. 
dial  (di'al),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dialed  or  dialled, 
ppr.  dialing  or  dialling.  [<  dial,  m.]  1.  To 
measure  with  or  as  if  ■with  a  dial;  indicate 
upon  or  as  if  upon  a  dial. 
Hours  of  that  true  time  which  is  dialled  in  heaven. 

Talfourd. 

2.  In  mining,  to  survey  with  the  aid  of  the  dial 
or  miners'  compass,  as  a  mine  or  underground 
workings.     [Eng.] 

dial-bird  (di'al-b6rd),  n.  [<  dial,  an  aeeom.  B. 
form  of  its  native  name  daMl,  q.  v.,  +  bird^.'] 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Copsichus;  a  magpie-robin. 
The  name  is  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  genus,  from  the 
native  name  of  the  best-known  species,  the  dahil  or  dayal 
{Copsichug  saularis)  of  India.  "There  are  several  species 
of  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and  Africa.  The  dial-bird  of  the 
Seychelles  in  the  Indian  ocean,  C  seychellarunif  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  islands  whence  it  takes  its  specific  name.  It 
is  about  as  large  as  a  blackbird,  black  in  color,  with  large 
white  wing-spots.  See  cut  under  Copsichus. 
dialect  (di'a-lekt),  n.  [<  F.  dialecte  =  Sp.  Pg. 
dialeeto  =  It.  dialetto  =  G.  dialect  =  D.  Dan. 
Sw.  dialekt,  <  L.  dialectos  or  dialectus,  <  Gtr. 
di&leKToi,  discourse,  discTission,  common  lan- 
guage or  talk,  speech,  way  of  talking,  language 
of  a  country,  esp.  the  dialect  of  a,  particular 
district,  <  diaT^iyEadai,  discourse,  discuss,  argue, 
use  a  dialect  or  language,  act.  dioMyeiv,  dis- 
tinguish, choose  between,  <  6t6.,  between,  + 
Vr/uv,  choose,  speak.  Cf.  dialogue,  from  the 
same  source.]  1.  Language;  speech;  mode 
of  speech;  manner  of  speaking. 
0  sacred  IHalect .'  in  thee  the  names 
Of  Men,  Towns,  Countries  register  their  fames 
In  brief  abridgements. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  it,  Babylon. 
If  the  conferring  of  a  kindness  did  not  bind  the  person 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred  to  the  returns  of  gratitude, 
why,  in  the  universal  dialect  of  the  world,  are  kindnesses 
still  called  obligations?  South. 

His  style  is  a  dialect  between  the  familiarity  of  talking 
and  writing,  and  his  letter  such  as  you  cannot  distinguish 
whether  print  or  manuscript.         Steele,  Tatler,  No.  178. 

2.  One  of  a  number  of  related  modes  of  speech, 
regarded  as  descended  from  a  common  origi- 
nal ;  a  language  viewed  in  its  relation  to  other 
languages  of  the  same  kindred;  the  idiom  of  a 
district  or  class,  differing  from  that  of  other 
districts  or  classes.  Thus,  the  Scotch  is  a  dialect  of 
English ;  English  is  a  dialect  of  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic 
group ;  Germanic  speech  is  an  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
dialect.  Of  the  various  dialects  of  Greek — Attic,  Ionic, 
Doric,  iEolic,  and  so  on — the  Attic  finally  became  the 
common  dialect  of  all  cultivated  Greeks.  Every  literary 
language  is  originally  one  of  a  body  of  related  dialects,  to 
which  favoring  circumstances  have  given  vogue  and  gen- 
eral acceptance. 

The  Dane  was  converted ;  he  sank  into  the  general  mass 
of  Englishmen ;  his  tongue  became  simply  one  of  the  local 
dialects  of  English.    R  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  152. 

3.  The  idiom  of  a  locality  or  class,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  generally  accepted  literary 
language,  or  speech  of  educated  people. — 4t. 
Dialectic ;  logic. 

Logique,  othenvise  caalled  dialect  (for  thel  are  bothe 
one)  is  an  art  to  trie  the  come  from  the  chaffe,  the  trueth 
from  every  falshod.  Sir  T.  Wilson,  Eule  of  Reason  (1B63). 
.Sollc  dialect,  Attic  dialect^  common  dialect,  Cre- 
ole dialect,  etc.  See  the  adjectives.— Doric  dialect. 
See  Doric,  ».— HeUenlo  dialect.    See  common  dialect, 
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under  coiiMnon.  =  Syn.  1  to  3.  Idiom,  Diction,  etc.  (see 
language),  tongue,  phraseology, 
dialectt  (di'a-lekt),  I'.  *•   i<.  dialect,  n.'\   To  make 
dialectal. 

By  corruption  of  speech  they  false  dicdect  and  misse- 
sound  it.         Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  166). 

dialectal  (di-a-lek'tal),  a.  [<  dialect,  n.,  +  -al.2 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  dialect ;  relating  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  dialect :  as,  '  cauld '  is  a  dialectal 
(Scotch)  form  of  'cold';  the  dialectal  varieties 
of  Italian. 

dialectally  (di-a-lek'tal-i),  adv.  In  dialect ;  as 
a  dialect. 

Common  didlectaUy  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
Emyyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  388. 

dialectic  (di-a-lek'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  dialee- 
ticus.  <  Gr.  dmXcKTiKdg,  belonging  to  disputation, 
<  diO/U/crof,  discourse,  discussion,  disputation 
(the  sense  'belonging  to  a  dialect'  is  modem,  < 
dialect  +  -ic):  see  dialect.']  I.  a.  1.  Eclat- 
ing to  the  art  of  reasoning  about  probabilities ; 
pertaining  to  scholastic  disputation.  Kantians 
sometimes  use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  per- 
taining to  false  argumentation. 

Master  of  the  dialectick  sciences,  so  able  to  guide  our 
reason,  assist  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  fix  toe  under- 
standing in  possession  of  it. 

Ellis,  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  337. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dialect  or  dialects; 
dialectal. 

Even  languages  of  so  limited  area  as  the  Basque  in  the 
Pyrenees,  as  some  of  the  tongues  in  the  Caucasus,  have 
tiieir  well-marked  dialectic  forms. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  175. 

Practically  they  [English  and  Dutch]  have  become  two 
languages.  They  have  passed  the  stage  of  dialectic  differ- 
ence. They  are  for  practical  purposes  mutually  unintel- 
ligible. E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  76. 

Also  dialectical. 
Dialectic  Methodists.    See  Methodist. 

II.  n.  [=  F.  dialecUque  =  Sp.  diaUctica  = 
Pg.  dialectica  =  It.  dialetUca  =  Gt.  Dan.  Sw. 
dialekUk,  <  L.  dialectica,  <  (Jr.  dtalennii^  (sc. 
rkxijv),  the  dialectic  art,  the  art  of  discussion, 
logical  debate,  also  the  logic  of  probabilities, 
fem.  of  SiaTieKTiicdg,  belonging  to  disputation: 
see  I.]  1.  Logic,  or  a  branch  of  logic,  specifi- 
cally, the  art  of  critical  examination  into  the 
truth  of  an  opinion;  inductive  logic  applied  to 
philosophy;  the  logic  of  probable  reasoning; 
the  art  of  discussion  and  of  disputation ;  logic 
applied  to  rh  etoric  and  refutation.  The  invention 
of  the  art  of  dialectic  is  attributed  to  Zeno  the  Bleatic, 
whose  arguments  against  motion  are  examples  of  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  Greek  word.  The  famous  dialectic  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  their  chief  instrument  of  philosophi- 
cal inquiry,  was  a  conversational  discussion  with  induc- 
tive appeals  to  special  instances.  Dialectic  was  limited  by 
Aristotle  to  logic  accommodated  to  the  uses  of  the  rhetori- 
cian, appealing  only  to  general  belief,  but  not  to  first  prin- 
ciples. The  Stoics,  who  probably  introduced  the  term  logic, 
divided  that  art  into  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  the  former  be- 
ing the  art  of  continuous  dlscoiu?se,  the  latter  that  of  dis- 
cussion with  an  interlocutor.  Cicero  and  other  Latin  writ- 
ers, influenced  by  Stoic  doctrine,  understand  by  dialectic 
"  the  art  of  discussing  well"  (arg  bene  disserendi).  It  thus 
became  the  name  of  that  branch  of  the  trivium  of  the  Ro- 
man schools  which  we  call  logic,  and  retained  that  mean- 
ing throughout  the  middle  ages.  Hence,  in  all  the  earlier 
English  literature,  it  is  the  synonym  of  logic,  differing 
from  that  word  only  by  a  more  distinct  suggestion  of  the 
idea  of  disputation.  Modern  logicians  have  frequently 
restricted  it  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Topics  and  Sophistic^ 
Elenchi,  or  to  the  former  alone.  It  has  also  been  used  as 
a  synonym  of  syllogistic.  Kant  named  the  constructive 
part  of  his  Transcendental  Logic  transcendents  analytic, 
and  the  destructive  part  transcendental  dialectic.  For 
the  sake  of  this  phrase,  he  makes  dialectic,  in  general,  the 
theory  of  fallacies.  According  to  Hegel,  each  concept  in 
the  development  of  thought  by  a  primitive  necessity  de- 
velops its  own  diametrical  opposite,  and  to  this  reaction 
of  thought  against  itself,  regarded  not  as  final,  but  as 
subject  to  a  subsequent  reconcilement  in  a  higher  order 
of  thought,  he  gave  the  name  of  dialectic. 

There  hath  not  been,  to  my  understanding,  sufficiently 
inquired  and  handled  the  true  limits  and  use  of  reason  in 
spiritual  things,  as  a  kind  of  divine  dialectic. 

Bacon,  Advancement  cf  Learning,  iL  364. 

We  termed  Dialectic  in  general  a  logic  of  appearance. 
This  does  not  signify  a  doctrine  of  probability ;  for  proba- 
bility is  truth,  only  cognized  upon  insufficient  grounds, 
and  though  the  information  it  gives  us  is  imperfect,  it  is 
not  therefore  deceitful.  Kant,  <!r.  by  Meiklejohn. 

St.  Paul,  though  bred  in  the  dialectic  of  the  Greek 
schools,  came  late  by  his  conversion  to  the  new  faith,  and 
remained  a  Jew  to  the  last.         Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  99. 

It  remains  true  that  the  value  of  the  Dialectic  which 
asks  and  gives  such  an  account  of  ideal  good  as  at  once 
justifies  and  limits  obedience  to  practical  authorities  is 
conditional  upon  its  finding  in  the  Individual  a  well-formed 
habitual  morality. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  |  328. 

3.  Skill  in  disputation.    Also  dialectics. 
dialectical  (di-a-lek'ti-kal),  a.    X.  Same  as  dia- 
lectic, 1. 

A  dialectical  syllogism  is  nothing  more  than  a  syllogism 
generating  opinion,  or  any  other  assent  besides  science. 
Burgersdieius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman. 
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The  flow  of  wit,  the  flash  of  repartee,  and  the  dtofcoftcoj 
brilliancy  of  some  of  the  most  famous  comic  scenes  in 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  lit.,  1. 169. 

I  know  very  well  that  you  like  to  amuse  yourself  with 
dialectical  gymnastics,  but  I  do  not  care  about  talking  for 
talking's  sake,  and  have  no  talent  for  badinage. 

Mimrt,  Nature  and  Thought,' p.  26. 

Intellectual  courage  and  a  certain  diaUaioal  skill  are 
united  with  a  surprising  ignorance  of  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  attacked.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  1. 159. 

2.  Same  as  dialectic,  2. 

Schultens  supposes  that  we  have  the  book  of  Job  as  it 
was  penned  at  first  without  any  translations,  as  at  that 
time  the  Hebrew  and  Arabick  language  was  the  same,  with 
a  small  dialectical  variation  only. 

Bodges,  On  Job,  Prelunlnary  Discourse. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  scarcely  at  all  aware  of  the  authenti- 
city of  anclentdialectical  words,  and  therefore  seldom  gives 
them  any  place  in  his  dictionary. 

Pegge,  Anecdotes  of  the  Eng.  Lang. 
Dialectical  disputation,  syllogism,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. 

dialectically  (di-a-lek'ti-kal-i),  adm.  \.  Logi- 
cally. 

Theory  you  may  not  find  dialectically  sustained,  but  you 
are  sui'e  to  glean  facts  which  will  be  useful  to  your  own 
generalizations.  Quarterly  Bev.,  CXiVI.  342. 

The  evolution  of  thought  is  the  evolution  of  being— a 
maxim  dialectically  good  but  practically  weak. 

H,  Calderwood,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  III.  27. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a  dialect;  in  regard  to  dia- 
lect. 

Two  coins,  differing  dialectically  in  their  inscriptions, 
were  found  in  the  Tigris  in  1818,  and  are  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVU.  64L 

dialectician  (di^a-lek-tish'an),  n.  [=  F.  dia- 
lecticien;  as  dialectic  +  -ian."]  One  skilled  in 
dialectic;  a  logician;  a  master  of  the  art  of 
discussion  and  disputation. 

This  was  a  logic  which  required  no  subtle  dialectician  to 
point  and  enforce.  De  Quincey,  Essenes,  iU. 

Let  us  see  if  doctors  or  dialecticians 
Will  dare  to  dispute  my  definitions. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  vi, 

dialecticism  (di-a-lek'ti-sizm),  n.    [<  dialectic 
+  ■ism.']     Dialectal  speech  or  influence ;  the 
characteristics  or  nature  of  dialect ;  a  dialectal 
word  or  expression. 
Dialecticism,  phoneticism,  ellipsis,  and  so  forth. 

The  Academy,  Jan.  14, 1888,  p.  27. 

dialectics  fdi-a-lek'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  dialecUc: 
see  -Jcs.]    Same  as  dialeetic,  2. 

dialectologer  (di'''a-lek-tol'6-j6r),  n.  [<  dialec- 
tology +  -erl.]  One  verse!  in  or  engaged  in 
the  study  of  dialectology. 

The  good  custom  has  been  established  of  giving  them 
[popular  tales]  in  the  vernacular  of  the  narrators.  And  in 
this  way  the  compilers  themselves  have  been  forced  to  be- 
come dialectologers. 

Quoted  by  J.  A.  S.  Murray,  in  8th  Ann.  Add.  to 
[PhiloL  Soc. 

dialectological  (di-arlek-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  dialectology':  as,'a  dialectological 
introduction. 

dialectologist  (di'''a.-lek-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  dia- 
lectology +  -j«i.]    A  dialectologer. 

The  dialectologist  must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  this  extraordinary  mass  of  material, 
where  he  can  only  study  both  form  and  phonetics  for  al- 
most every  shading  of  every  dialect  belonging  to  the  group. 
Amer.  Jour.  Ptalol.,  IV.  490. 

dialectology  (di"a-l6k-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gt.  6m- 
AEKTOi,  a  dialect,  -1-  -7toyia,'<.  Myeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  That  branch  of  philology  which  ex- 
amines the  nature  and  relations  of  dialects. 

The  paramount  importance  of  dialectology  for  the  proper 
discrimination  and  classification  of  any  set  of  language- 
elements  is  now  generally  recognized,  and  constitutes  the 
most  striking  difference  between  the  leading  drift  of  lan- 
guage-study to-day  and  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago. 

Amer.  Jour.  PhUol,  IV.  486. 

dialectort  (di'a-lek-tor),  n.  [Irreg.  (as  if  L.) 
<  dialect.]  One  skilled  in  dialectics ;  a  dialec- 
tician.   Imp.  Diet. 

dialer,  dialler  (di'al-6r),  n.  In  mining,  one  who 
uses  a  dial.    See  dial,  8. 

dialing,  dialling  (di'al-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
dial,  v.]  The  art  of  constructing  dials;  the 
science  which  explains  the  principles  of  mea- 
suring time  by  the  sun-dial ;  gnomonios. 

This  hypothesis  may  be  tolerated  in  physics,  as  it  is  not 
necessary  in  the  art  of  dialling  or  navigation  to  mention 
the  true  system  or  earth's  motion. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Sins,  §  285. 

Dialling,  sometimes  called  gnomonlcs,  is  a  branch  of  ap- 
plied mathematics  which  treats  of  the  construction  of  sun- 
dials :  that  is,  of  those  instruments,  either  fixed  or  porta- 
ble, which  determine  the  divisions  of  the  day  by  th«  mo- 
tion of  the  shadow  of  some  object  on  which  the  snnsray" 
faa  Eneyc.  Brit.,  VII.  163. 

Dialing  lines  or  scale,  graduated  lines  placed  on  rulen, 
or  the  edges  of  quadrants  and  other  instruments,  to  i»- 
cilitate  the  construction  of  dials.— Dialing  spliere,  an 
instrument  made  of  brass,  with  several  semicircles  slioing 
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over  one  another  upon  a  movable  horizon,  serving  to  dem- 
onetrate  the  nature  of  spherical  triangles,  as  well  as  to  give 
the  true  idea  of  di'awing  dials  on  all  sorts  of  planes. 

dialist  (di'al-ist),  n.  [<  clial  +  -is*.]  A  con- 
structor of  dials ;  one  skilled  in  dialing. 

Scientiflcli  dialists,  by  the  geometrick  considerations  of 
Hues,  have  found  out  rules  to  marls  out  the  irregular  mo- 
tion of  the  shadow  in  all  latitudes,  and  on  all  planes. 

J.  Moxon,  Mechanick  Dialling. 

diallage  (di-al'a-je),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  SmUayi),  in- 
terchange, a  change,  difierence,  <  6iaVi.aaaetv, 
interchange,  change,  make  different,  <  6iA,  be- 
tween, +  aWidaaEw,  change,  <  oKTuoQ,  other.]  1. 
In  rhet,  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  arguments 
are  placed  in  various  points  of  view,  and  then 
brought  to  bear  all  upon  one  point. —  2.  A  va^ 
riety  of  pjrroxene,  commonly  of  a  green  color, 
characterized  by  its  lamellar  or  f  oUated  struc- 
ture. As  formerly  used,  the  term  covered  me- 
talloidal  diallage  or  bronzite,  also  schillerspar 
and  hypersthene. 

diallelf  (di'a-lel),  a.  [<  Gr.  Si6Xkrik,i,  through 
one  another,  <  iid,  through,  +  aXKipMv,  gen.  pi., 
of  one  another.  See  '^arallel.l  Meeting  and 
intersecting,  as  lines;  crossing:  not  parallel. 

E.  PhilUps,  1706. 

diallelon  (di-a-le'lon),  n.;  pi.  diallela  (-la). 
[<  Gr.  SmUv^ov,  neut.  of  6mXAi!?i,o;:  see  dialhl, 
aiallelus.']  In  logic,  a  tautological  definition; 
a  definition  which  contains  the  word  defined; 
the  definition  of  a  term  by  means  of  another 
which  is  itself  defined  by  means  of  the  first ; 
definition  in  a  circle. 

The  ancients  called  the  circular  definition  ...  by  the 

name  of  diallelon^  as  in  this  case  we  declare  the  deflnltum 

and  the  definiens  reciprocally  by  each  other  (fit*  aK\ri\iav). 

Sir  W.  HaTmlton,  Logic,  xxiv. 

diallelons  (di-a-le'lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  6t6Mv'>^oi, 
through  one  another:  see  diallel,  diallelus.']  Li 
logic,  involving  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  or  de- 
fining in  a  circle — that  is,  the  proving  of  one 
position  by  assuming  another  identical  with  it, 
or  defining  two  things  each  by  the  other. 

diallelus  (di-a-le'lus),  n. ;  pi.  dialleU  (-li).  [NL., 

<  Gr.  SioMriTuOi,  through  one  another ;  dcaXlri'Xog 
rpSwog,  argument  in  a  circle:  see  diallel.']  In 
logic,  a  circle  in  proof ;  an  attempt  to  prove  one 
proposition  by  another  which  is  itself  proved 
only  by  the  first. 

The  proposition  which  we  propose  to  prove  must  not  be 
used  as  a  principle  for  its  own  probation.  The  violation 
of  this  rule  is  called  the  .  .  .  diaUelus. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton^  Logic,  xxvi, 

dialler,  dialling.    See  dialer,  dialing. 

dial-lock  (di'al-lok),  n.  A  lock  provided  with 
one  or  more  dials,  each  with  a  hand  or  pointer 
connected  with  the  mechanism  of  the  lock  in 
such  a  way  that  the  bolt  will  not  move  unless 
the  hands  are  set  in  a  particular  manner. 

diallogite,  ».    See  dialogite. 

diallyl  (di-al'il),  n.    [<  d»-2  -t- «%?.]     See  allyl. 

dialogic,  dialogical  (di-a-loj'ik,  -i-kal),  a.    [= 

F.  dialogique  =  Pg.  It.  dialogico,  <  Gr.  6ia%oyiic6g, 

<  StdTioyoc,  discourse:  see  dialogue.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  dialogue ; 
dialogistic.  Burton Dialogic  method,  the  meth- 
od of  the  Socratio  dialogue,  in  which  the  teacher  asks  the 
learner  such  questions  as  to  direct  his  understanding  to 
the  recognition  of  the  truth. 

dialogically  (di-a-lo j  'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  dialogue ;  dialogisticaUy.     Goldsmith. 

dialogism  (di-al'o-jizm).  n.  [==  P.  dialogisme  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  dialogismo,  <  LL.  dialogismos,  <  Gr. 
<StaXoyta/i6g,  consideration,  <  diaTLoyltieadai,  con- 
sider, converse:  see  dialogize.]  1.  In  rhet,: 
(a)  Deliberation  or  discussion  with  one's  self, 
as  in  soliloquy,  of  what  course  to  pursue.  (&) 
Introduction  into  an  oration  of  two  or  more 
persons  as  engaged  in  dialogue. 

Enlarging  what  they  would  say  by  bold  and  unusual 
metaphors,  by  their  dialogisms  and  colloquies. 

D.  Stokes,  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Pref.  (1659). 

2.  A  necessary  inference  having  a  single  pre- 
mise and  a  disjunctive  conclusion :  as,  Enoch 
and  Elijah  did  not  die ;  hence,  either  Enoch 
and  Elijah  were  not  men,  or  some  men  do  not 
die. 
dialogist  (di-al'6-jist),  ».  [=  F.  dialogiste  = 
8p.  dialoguista  =  Pg.  It.  dialogista,  <  LL.  d^alo- 
gista,  <  Gr.  ^diaXoyuJT^c,  a  converser,  <  6m?Myi- 
(eadai,  aonvetse:  see  dialogiee.]  1.  A  speaker 
in  a  dialogue. 

The  like  doth  Cicero  assert  in  many  places,  sometimes 
in  the  persons  of  his  dialognsts,  sometimes  aocordmg  to  his 
own  sense.  Barrow,  Sermons,  II.  vui. 

2.  A  writer  of  dialogues. 

I  am  very  far  from  conceitedly  insinuating  that  this 
dialogist  is  the  only  person  who  hath  managed  the  dis- 
pute I  speak  of  with  candour.  „.       „         ,„,   ■Or.^t 
*^                       p.  Skdton,  Deism  Revealed,  Pref. 
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dialogistic,  dialogistical  (di'^'a-lo-jis'tik,  -ti- 
kal),  a.  [<  dialogist  +  4c,  -ical.]  '  Having  the 
form  of  a  dialogue ;  consisting  in  dialogue. 

dialogisticaUy  (di"a-16-jis'ti-kal-i),  adm.  In  the 
manner  of  a  dialogue. 

In  his  prophecy,  he  [Malachi]  proceeds  most  dialogisti- 
caUy.   Bp.  Mohardson,  Observations  on  Old  Test.,  p.  449. 

dialogite  ((H-al'o-jit),  n.  [<  Gr.  6ia>Myii,  doubt,  + 
•ite^.]  A  mineral  of  a  rose-red  color,  which  oiys- 
taUizes  in  rhombohedrons  and  related  forms, 
and  also  occurs  massive  with  rhombohedral 
cleavage.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  manganese. 
Sometimes  erroneously  spelled  diallogite.  Also 
called  rhodockrosite. 

dialogize  (di-al'o-jiz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dialo- 
gized,  ppr.  dialogizing.  [=  P.  dialogiser  =  Sp. 
dialogizar==  Pg.  dialogisar  =  It.  dialogizzare,  < 
Gr.  Siah)ylC,eaBai,  consider,  converse,  <  tSid/loyof, 
a  conversation,  diaXoyij,  a  conversation,  enu- 
meration :  see  dialogue.]  To  discourse  in  dia- 
logite.   Also  spelled  dialogise.    Richardson. 

dialogue  (di'a-log),  n.  [<  ME.  *dialoge,  mis- 
written  dialoTce,  =  D.  dialoog  =  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
dialog,  <  F.  dialogue  =  B^.  ditilogo=Pg.  It.  dia- 
logo,  <  L.  dialogue,  <  Gr.  Sid^yog,  also  Sia^oy^,  a 
conversation,  dialogue,  <  SiaXiyeaBai,  converse : 
see  dialect.]  1.  A  conversation  between  two 
or  more  persons;  a  colloquy;  a  talk  together. 

So  pass'd  in  pleasing  dialogue  away 

The  night;  then  down  to  short  repose  they  lay. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xv. 

Specifically — 3.  A  literary  work  in  the  form  of 
an  imaginary  conversation  or  discussion — (o) 
Used  as  the  means  of  conveying  views  or  opin- 
ions: as,  the  Dialogues  ot  Plato. 

The  [Grecian]  philosophers  adopted  the  form  of  dialogue, 
as  the  most  natural  mode  of  communicating  knowledge. 

Macaulay,  History. 

(6)  Used  as  part  of  a  play  to  be  acted,  or  to  be 
spoken  as  a  school  exercise. 
dialogue  (di'a-log),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dialogued, 
ppr.  dialoguing.    [<  dialogue,  ».]    I.  intrans. 
To  discourse  together;  converse;  talk;  confer. 

Var.  Serv.  How  dost,  fool? 

Apem.  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow? 

Var.  Serv.  I  speak  not  to  thee.       Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  2. 

II,  trans.  To  express  as  in  dialogue ;  put  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills  and  made  their  wills  obey. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  132. 

Dialonian  (di-ar-16'ni-an),  n.  [<  Dial  (see  def.) 
-t-  -omam,  as  in  Babylonian,  etc.]  An  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Seven  Dials,  a  locality  in  London 
long  noted  for  its  misery  and  crime. 

The  editors  of  the  "Times "  and  the  "  Daily  News"  .  .  . 
should  know  those  who  can  tell  them  what  the  Bialonians 
feel  and  what  the  outcasts  in  the  New  Cut  suffer. 

Contemporary  Bev.,  L.  670. 

dial-plate  (di'al-plat),  n.  1.  The  plate  of  a 
dial,  on  which  the  lines  are  drawn  to  show  the 
hour  or  time  of  the  day. —  2.  The  face  of  a 
clock  or  watch,  on  which  the  time  of  the  day  is 
shown. — 3.  Any  kind  of  index-plate. 

dial-resistance  (di'al-re-zis"tans),  n.  In  elect. , 
a  set  of  resistance-coils  arranged  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  so  that  they  may  be 
thrown  into  the  circuit  by  moving  an  arm  at- 
tached to  the  center  of  the  dial. 

dial-telegraph  (di'al-tel"e-graf),  n.  A  tele- 
graph in  which  the  receiving  and  transmitting 
instruments  have  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ar- 
ranged on  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  The 
mechanism  is  so  arranged  that  when  a  movable  index  on 
the  transmitter  points  to  any  letter,  the  index  ot  the  re- 
ceiver points  to  the  same. 

dial-wheel  (di'al-hwel),  n.  One  of  those  wheels 
placed  between  the  dial  and  the  piUar-plate  of 
a  watch.     Also  called  minute-wheel. 

dial-work  (di'al-werk),  n.  The  motion-work 
of  a  watch  between  the  dial  and  the  move- 
ment-plate. 

dialycarpous  (di'-'a-li-tar'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  *di- 
alycarpus,  irreg.  <"Gr.  SiaTweiv,  separate,  +  mp- 
Trdf,  fruit.]  In  lot.,  bearing  fruit  composed  of 
separate  carpels :  same  as  apocarpous. 

Dialypetalae  (di"ar-li-pet'a-l6),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fem.  pi.  of  dialypetalus :  see  dialypetalous.]  In 
hot.,  same  as  Polypetalm. 

dialypetalous  (di"a-liipet'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
dialypetalus,  irreg.  '<  Gr.  dcaX'uuv,  separate,  + 
■KETaiav,  a  leaf  (mod.  bot.-  a  petal).]  In  lot., 
same  as  polypetalous. 

dialyphyllous  (di'^la-li-flrus),  a.  [<NL.*dJa- 
lyphyllus,  irreg.  <  Gr.  SiaTiveiv,  separate,  +  fv^- 
?Mv  =  L.  folium,  a  leaf.]  In  lot,  composed  of 
separate  leaves :  applied  to  a  polysepalous  ca- 
lyx or  a  polypetalous  corolla. 
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dialysable,  a.    See  dialyzalle. 

dialysate  (di-al'i-sat),  n.  [<  dialysis  4-  -afei.] 
In  chem.,  the  product  removed  from  a  solntion 
by  dialysis. 

dialyse,  v.  t.    See  dialyze. 

dialysepalous  (di"a-li-sep'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
*dialysepalus,  irreg.' <  Gr.  SwMuv,  separate,  + 
NL.  sepalum,  a  sepal.]  In  lot.,  having  a  calyx 
composed  of  separate  sepals ;  polysepalous. 

dialyser,  n.    See  dialyzer. 

dialysis  (di-al'i-sis),  n.  [LL.,  a  separation 
(rhet.),  <  Gr.  diakvuii^,  a  separation,  breaking 
up,  dissolution,  dissolving,  dialysis,  <  diaTiieiv, 
separate,  dissolve,  <  did,  apart,  +  Ivetv,  loose,  dis- 
solve. Ct.  analysis,  paralysis.]  1.  In  gram.:  (a) 
Division  of  one  syllable  into  two ;  dieresis.  ( I) 
In  Latin  grammar,  specifically,  resolution  of  the 
semivowels  j  and  v  (i.  e.,  y  and  w)  into  the  cor- 
responding vowels  i  and  u  respectively. — 2.  In 
rhet. :  (a)  Biterruption  of  a  sentence  by  a  clause 
independent  of  it  in  construction ;  parenthesis. 
(&)  Succession  of  clauses  without  connectives ; 
asyndeton.  Also  called  diaZy tore. —  3.  Inanat., 
separation  of  parts  in  general ;  dissolution  of 
continuity  of  parts  previously  xmited. —  4.  In 
med.,  loss  of  strength;  weakness  of  the  limbs. 
— 5.  In  chem.,  the  act  or  process  of  separating 
the  soluble  crystalloid  substances  in  a  mixture 
from  the  colloid,  depending  on  the  principle  that 
soluble  crystalloid  bodies  will  diffuse  readily 
through  a  moist  membrane,  while  colloids  dif- 
fuse very  slowly,  if  at  aU.  This  is  done  by  pouring 
a  mixed  solution  of  crystalloid  and  colloid  on  a  sheet  of 
parchment-paper  stretched  over  a  wooden  or  gutta-percha 
hoop,  having  its  edges  well  drawn  up  and  confined  by  an 
outer  rim.  The  parchment  is  allowed  to  float  in  a  basin 
of  water.  Diffusion  immediately  commences,  the  crystal- 
loid passing  through  and  dissolving  in  the  water  beneath, 
while  the  colloid  remains  behind.  Thus,  gruel  or  broth 
containing  a  very  little  arsenic  dissolved  in  it  gives  up  the 
whole  of  its  arsenic  to  the  water,  while  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  organic  substance  passes  through.  As  almost  all  the 
poisons  in  common  use  —  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate, 
oxalic  acid,  lead  acetate,  morphia,  and  salts  of  strychnine, 
etc. — are  crystalloids,  the  toxicologist  is  by  this  process 
furnished  with  an  easy  mode  of  detecting  then'  presence, 
if  they  are  in  a  form  readily  soluble  in  water. 
6.  leap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects. 
Walker,  1850. 

dialytic  (di-a-Ut'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  dmlvTtic6(,  able  to 
dissolve,  <  "didlvrog,  dissolved,  verbal  adj.  of 
di(j/l{)E(v,  dissolve :  see  dialysis.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  dialysis,  in  any  sense  of 
that  word. — 2.  Iu»i«rf.,vmloosing;  unbracing, 
as  the  fibers;  relaxing. — 3.  In  math.,  pertain- 
ing tfl  the  process  of  differentiatirig  equations 
successively  until  the  different  powers  of  the 
unknown  quantities  can  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent— Dialytic  elimination,  in  math.,  a  method 
invented  by  Sylvester,  leading  to  the  same  result  as 
Euler's  method.  It  consists  in  increasing  the  number 
of  equations  by  successively  multiplying  them  by  combi- 
nations of  powers  of  the  unknowns,  until  a  system  of 
equations  is  obtained  from  which  the  unloiown  factors 
of  the  different  terms  can  be  eliminated  as  independent 
quantities,  the  equations  being  regarded  as  linear. — 
Dialytic  telescope,  a  telescope  in  which  the  flint-glass 
lens  is  brought  down  to  about  half  the  distance  of  the 
crown-glass  lens  from  the  eye.  It  was  invented  by  Littrow 
in  1827,  and  constructed  by  Ploessl. 

dialyton  (di-al'i-ton),  n.  [LL.,  <  LGr.  di&Xvrcw, 
dialysis,  orig.  neut.  of  Gr.  Sid\moQ,  dissolved, 
separated:  see  dialytic]  In  rhet.,  same  as 
dialysis,  2  (&). 

dialyzable  (i-a-li'za-bl),  a.  [<  dialyze  +  -able.]  ■ 
Capable  of  separation  by  dialysis.    Also  speUed 


dialyze  (di'a-liz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  i 
ppr.  dialyzing.  [<  dialysis,  like  analyze  (^analy- 
sis, after  verbs  in  -ize,  -ise.]  In  chem.,  to  sep- 
arate by  dialysis.  Also  spelled  diaZ^se.— Dla- 
lyzed  iron,  a  feeble  chalybeate  for  medical  use,  consist- 
ing of  a  solution  of  ferric  oxychlorid  in  water.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
rid  and  dissolving  the  resulting  precipitate  by  agitation. 
This  solution  is  then  dialyzed  till  all  crystalloid  salts  are 
removed. 

Dialyzed  iron  has  been  injected  hypodermatically,  but 
in  some  instances  with  the  following  of  abscess  at  the 
site  of  puncture. 

BueWs  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  226. 

dialyzer  (di'a-li-z6r),  n.  [<  dialyze  +  -er^.]  The 
parchment-paper,  or  septum,  stretched  over  a 
wooden  or  gutta-percha  ring,  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  dialysis.    Also  spelled  dialyser. 

diamagnet  (di'a-mag-net),  n.  [As  diamagnet- 
ic, after  magnet.']    A  diamagnetic  substance. 

diamagnetic  (di'^a-mag-nefik),  a.  and  re.  [= 
F.  diam,agnSUgwei'<.  Gr.  did,  through,  across,  + 
fidyvrji  (/iayvriT-),  magnet:  see  magnet,  magnetic] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  diamagnetism. 
II.  re.  A  substance  which  is  diamagnetic  in 
a  magnetic  field  of  force.     See  diamagnetism,  1. 


diamagnetic 

Paramagnetics  tend  to  move  from  weak  to  strong  places 

of  force,  while  diamagnetice  tend  to  go  from  strong  to 

weak  places.      J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  II.  17. 

diamaeneticaUy    (di'a-mag-net'j-kal-i),    adv. 

In  a  diamagnetio  manner ;  as  a  diamagnetic. 

When  submitted  to  magnetic  influence,  such  crystals 
(having  one  axis  of  figure]  take  up  a  position  so  that  their 
optic  axis  points  diamagneticaUy  or  transversely  to  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force.  _ 

ir.  R.  Grove,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  171. 

diamagnetisiu  (di-ar-mag'net-izm),  n.  [=  F.  di- 
amagnetisme ;  a.s  dXamagnet-ie  +  4mi.']  1.  The 
phenomena  exhibited  by  a  class  of  substances 
which,  when  under  the  influence  of  magnetism 
and  freely  suspended,  take  a  position  with  the 
longer  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  lines 
of  force.  From  the  experiments  of  Faraday  it  appears 
to  be  clearly  established  that  all  matter  is  subject  to  the 
magnetic  force  as  universally  as  it  is  to  the  gravitating 
force,  arranging  itself  into  two  divisions,  t\ieparamaqnetui 
and  the  diamagnetic.  Among  the  former  are  iron,  nickel, 
cobalt,  palladium,  titanium,  and  a  few  other  substances ; 
and  among  the  latter  are  bismuth,  antimony,  cadmium, 
copper,  gold,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  tin,  zinc,  and  most 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  substances.  When  a  paramag- 
netic substance  is  suspended  freely  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  horseshoe  magnet,  it  points  in  a  line  from  one 

Sole  to  the  other,  which  Faraday  terms  the  axiM  line. 
n  the  other  hand,  when  a  diamagnetic  substance  is  sus- 
pended in  the  same  manner,  it  is  repelled  alike  by  both 
poles,  and  assumes  an  equatorial  direction,  or  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  axial  line. 

The  magnetism  of  two  iron  particles  lying  in  the  line 
of  magnetization  is  increased  by  their  mutual  action,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  diamafjnetisTn  of  two  bismuth  par- 
ticles lying  in  th^  direction  is  diminished  by  their  mu- 
tual action.        J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  II.  21. 

If,  however,  the  magnetism  of  the  molecules  were  so 
much  increased  that  they  held  each  other  tight,  and  so 
could  not  be  turned  round  by  ordinary  magnetizing  forces, 
it  is  shown  that  effects  would  be  produced  like  those  of 
diamagnetism.  W.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  241. 

2.  That  branch  of  magnetism  which  treats 
of  diamagnetic  phenomena  and  diamagnetic 
bodies. 

diamagnetization  (di-a-mag"net-i-za'shon),  n. 
[<  *diamagnettge  (<  diamagnet  +  -ize)  +  -ation.'} 
The  state  of  diamagnetic  polarity. 

diamagnetometer  (di-a-mag-ne-tom'e-tfer),  n. 
[<  diamagnetic  +  Gr.  flrpov,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  used  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the 
diamagnetic  power  of  different  substances. 

diamantt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  dia- 
mond. 

diamantiferous  (da'a-man-tife-rus),  a.  [<  F. 
diamantif^-e,  <  diamdkt,  diamond  (see  diamond), 
+  -fire  (E.  -ferous),  -bearing,  <  L.  ferre  =  E. 
fiearl.]  Yielding  or  bearing  diamonds ;  produ- 
cing diamonds. 

Note  on  the  minerals  associated  with  the  diamond  in 
the  newly-discovered  diamanti^ferous  district  of  Salobro. 

Nature,  XXX.  188. 

diamantinef  (di-a-man'tin),  a.  [<  F.  diaman- 
Un  =  Sp.  Pg.  It'.' diaman^mo,  adamantine:  see 
adamantine  and  diamond.']    Adamantine. 

For  in  the  Heav'ns,  aboue  all  reach  of  ours. 
He  dwels  immur'd  in  diamantine  Towers. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Ark. 

diamesogamous  (di"a-me-sog'a-mus),  a,  [< 
Gr.  did,  through,  +  /ii'aoc,  middle,"  +  yd/iog,  mar- 
riage.] In  bat.,  fertilized  by  the  intervention 
of  some  external  agent,  as  wind,  water,  or  in- 
sects :  applied  to  flowers. 
diameter  (di-am'e-t6r),  n.  [<  ME.  diametre  = 
D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  diameter,  <  OF.  diametre,  F.  di- 
ametre =  Sp.  didmetro  =  Pg.  It.  diametro,  <  L. 
diametros,  <  6r.  diA/ierpoi,  the  diagonal  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, diameter  of  a  circle  (cf .  dm/ieTpelu,  mea- 
sure through),  <  (5«i,  through,  +  /isTpov,  a  measure : 
eeemeter^.']  1.  In  gfeom.,  a  chord  of  a  circle  or  a 
sphere  which  passes  through  its 
center;  in  general — (a)  a  chord  of 
a  conic  cutting  it  at  points  tangents 
to  which  are  parallel;  (6)  a  line 
intersecting  a  quadric  surface  at 
points  where  the  tangent  planes 

s.  Diameter  of  a  are  parallel.  The  conception  was  ex- 
Circle,  tended  by  Newton  to  other  algebraic 
curves  by  means  of  the  following  theorem : 
If  on  each  of  a  system  of  parallel  chords  of  a  curve  of  the 
nth  order  there  be  taken  the  center  of  mean  distances  of 
the  n  points  where  the  chord  meets  the  curve,  the  locus 
of  this  center  is  a  straight  line,  which  may  be  called  a 
diameter  of  the  curve. 

2.  The  length  of  a  diameter ;  the  thickness  of 
a  cylindrical  or  spherical  body  as  measured,  in 
the  former  case  on  a  diameter  of  a  cross-sec- 
tion made  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  in  the 
latter  on  a  line  passing  through  the  center :  as, 
a  tree  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  a  ball  three  inches 
in  diameter,  in  arch.,  the  diameter  of  the  lower  face 
of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  divided  into  60  parts,  forms  a 
Beale  by  which  aU  the  parts  of  a  classical  order  are  com- 
monly measured.  The  60th  part  of  the  diameter  is  called 
a  minute,  and  30  minutes  make  a  module. 
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The  space  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  is  seventeen  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

MaZeigh. 

Apparent  diameter  of  a  heavenly  body.  See  appar- 
eiit.—Blpaxietal  diameter.  See  tiparietoi.— Conjugate 
diameters  of  a  conic.  See  Mwyttjote.— Meal  diameter, 
an  ideal  chord  through  the  center.  See  ideal.— In.  di- 
ametert,  diametrically. 

He  fals  off  again  warping  and  warping  till  he  come  to 
contradict  himself  e  in  diameter. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuas. 

Tactical  diameter,  in  naval  tactics,  the  space  occupied 
by  a  ship  in  turning  180°  from  a  straight  course ;  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  in  which  the  ship  turns  after  her 
motion  has  become  uniform  is  called  her  final  diaTneter. 
Tactical  diameters  vary  according  to  the  angle  at  which 
the  rudder  is  held. 
diametral  (di-am'e-tral),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  diame- 
tral =  Sp.  Pg.  diametral  =  It.  diametrale  =  D. 
diametraal  =  Dan.  Sw.  diametral,  <  NL.  *diame- 
tralis,  <  L.  diametros,  diameter :  see  diameter  and 
-al.]  I.  a.  Pertainingto  a  diameter;  diametri- 
cal :  used  especially  in  the  physical  senge. 

So  diametral 
One  to  another,  and  so  much  opposed, 
As  if  1  can  but  hold  them  all  together,  .  .  . 
I  shall  have  just  occasion  to  believe 
My  wit  is  magisterial. 

B.-Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 
This  band  shall  occupy  a  diametral  position  along  the 
whole  height  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  receive  the  friction 
the  same  as  the  walls  of  the  tube  do. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXV.  41. 

Diametral  circle,  a  circle  doubly  tangential  to  a  Carte- 
sian oval  on  its  axis  of  symmetry.— Diametral  number, 
(a)  A  number  equal  to  i  (1  -(-  v'2)'«  H-  i  (1— v'2)«,  where  n 
is  any  integer.  These  numbers  are  1,  3,  7, 17,  41,  99,  etc. 
(6)  A  number  resolvable  into  two  factors  the  sum  of  whose 
squares  is  a  square.  Thus,  120  is  such  a  number,  because 
120  =  8  X  15  and  8»  -f  15=  =  17=.— Diametral  planes,  in 
crystal. ,  those  planes  which  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  and 
one  of  the  lateral  axes ;  a  prism  formed  by  such  planes  is 
called  a  diametral  prism. 
II,  n.  A  diameter ;  a  diagonal. 

diametrally  (di-am'e-tral-i),  ad/o.  In  a  diame- 
tral manner. 

diametric  ((H-a-met'rik),  a.  Same  as  diametri- 
cal.   [Eare.]  " 

diametrical  (di-a-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  Siafie- 
Tpmd(,  <  Sid/ieTpo(,  diameter:  see  diameter.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diameter ;  along  a  diam- 
eter; diametral.     Prynne. 

Every  portion  of  a  current  proceeding  in  a  diametrical 
direction  from  the  equator  to  the  centre  must  progres- 
sively rise  in  temperature. 

H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  282. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  extremities,  as  if  of  a  dia- 
metrical Une  ;  extreme  in  degree  ;  absolute ; 
utmost :  as,  their  characters  are  diametrical  op- 
posites. — Diametrical  opposition,  an  expression  ap- 
plied by  Aristotle  to  the  extreme  of  opposition ;  the  rela- 
tion between  two  propositions  which  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  as  two  propositions  in  the  same  terms  can. 

At  all  events  he  had  exposed  himself  to  reproach  by  di- 
ametrical opposition  to  the  profession  of  his  whole  life. 

Macavlay. 

diametrically  (di-a-met'ri-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  di- 
ametrical direction;   directly;  in  an  extreme 


These  Sayings  seemed  to  clash  with  one  another,  and  to 
be  Diametrically  opposite.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  17. 

The  real  leaders  of  the  party  .  .  .  were  men  bred  in 
principles  diamietrically  opposed  to  Toryism.  - 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 

diamine  (di'am-in),  n.  [<  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  +  am- 
(monia)  +  -ine^.]  The  name  of  a  class  of  chemi- 
cal compounds  formed  by  substituting  one  or 
more  alcohol  radicals  for  hydrogen  in  a  double 
molecule  made  up  of  two  ammonia  molecules. 
Diamines  are  primary,  secondary,  or  tertia/ry,  according 
as  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced. 

diamond  (di'a-mond),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  dia- 
maunde,  dyamand,  diamawnt,  diamant  =  D.  dia- 
mant  =  MHG.  diamant,  dAemant,  G.  diamant, 
demant  =  Dan.  Sw.  diamant,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  di- 
amant =  Pr.  diaman  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  diamante 
(ML.  diamantes,  diamentum,  MGr.  Sia/idvre,  after 
Eom.),  <  L.  adamas  {adamant-),  (1)  adamant, 
(2)  the  diamond:  see  adamant.  The  change  of 
form  (in  simulation  of  words  with  prefix  diOr,  < 
Gr.  Sia)  is  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  some 
association  with  It.  diafano  =  P.  diaphane,  <  Gr. 
diafavr/g,  transparent:  see  diaphanous.]  I.  n. 
If.  Adamant;  steel,  or  some  imaginary  sub- 
stance of  extreme  hardness  or  impenetrability. 
Then  zeal,  whose  substance  is  ethereal,  arming  in  com- 
plete diammd,  ascends  his  nery  chariot.  MUion. 

2.  A  precious  stone,  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  being  combustible  and  by  its  ex- 
treme hardness,  as  well  as  by  its  superior  re- 
fractive and  dispersive  power,  it  consists  of  pure 
or  nearly  pure  carbon,  leaving  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ashwhenbumed.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  3J;  itscrys- 
talline  form  is  the  Isometric,  and  it  cleaves  readily  in 
planes  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  regular  octahedron. 
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Natural  crystals  are  loond  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  he- 
longing  to  the  Isometric  system.  The  crystalline  planes 
of  the  diamond  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently more  or  less  convex,  instead  of  being  flat,  as 
those  of  crystals  usually  are.  The  range  of  color  of  the 
diamond  is  extensive,  but  hues  of  light  yellow,  or  straw- 
color,  and  brown  are  of  most  common  occurrence.  Dia- 
monds of  a  decided  color,  such  as  green,  blue,  or  even  red 
are  found,  but  they  are  extremely  rare ;  only  one  deep-red 
diamond  is  known.  A  diamond  is  of  the^rsf  water  when 
it  is  without  flaw  or  tint  of  any  kind.  The  value  of  the 
gem  increases  in  an  increasing  ratio  with  its  weight  up  to 
a  moderate  size ;  beyond  that  there  is  no  fixed  value.  A 
first-water  diamond  of  one  carat  being  considered  worth 
$100,  one  of  two  carats  would  be  held  at  $300,  and  one  of 
ten  at  $11,000.  The  most  desirable  form  in  which  the  dia- 
mond may  be  cut  is  called  the  brilliant.  (See  cuts  under 
briUiant.)  Diamonds  formerly  came  chiefiy  from  India 
and  later  from  Brazil;,  the  present  principal  source  ot 
supply  is  southern  Africa,  where  they  are  found  associated 
with  a  peculiar  rock  of  unequivocal  volcanic  origin.  In  all 
other  diamantiferous  regions  diamonds  have  been  found 
only  in  the  surface  detrital  material  (gravel  and  sand),  or 
else,  rarely,  in  rock  of  f  ragmental  origin.    See  hart. 

Thel  ben  so  harde,  that  no  man  may  pollysche  hem :  and 
men  clepen  hem  Tlyamandes  in  that  Contree,  and  Haniese 
in  another  Contree.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  1.57. 

Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinner; 
Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promis'd. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  3. 

3.  A  geometrical  figure  bounded  by  four  equal 
straight  lines  forming  two  acute  and  two  ob- 
tuse angles ;  a  rhomb ;  a  lozenge ;  specifically, 
such  a  figure  printed  in  red  on  a  playing-card. 
— 4.  A  playing-card  stamped  with  one  or  more 
red  lozenge-shaped  figures. —  5.  A  tool  armed 
with  a  diamond,  used  for  cutting  glass.  Diamonds 
so  used  are  uncut,  and  they  are  so  mounted  as  to  act  upon 
the  glass,  not  by  an  angle,  but  by  a  curvilinear  edge  of 
the  crystal. 

6.  In  base-hall,  the  square  space  inclosed  witMn 
the  four  bases.  See  base-ball. —  7.  In  ^.,  the 
tincture  black  in  blazoning  by  means  of  precious 
stones.  See  blazon,  n. — 8.  The  smallest  size  of 
printing-type  in  common  use;  a  size  smaller 
than  pearl.  Brilliant,  very  rarely  used,  is  the 
only  regular  size  below  it. 

This  line  ia  printed  in  diamond. 

Black  diamond,  (a)  Same  as  bort,  2.  (b)  Mineral  coal, 
as  consisting,  like  diamonds,  of  carbon.  [Colloq.] — Bristol 
diamond.  Same  as  Bristol  stone  (which  see,  under  stone). 
— Cornish  diamonds,  quartz  crystals  found  in  the  tin 
mines  of  Cornwall. — Diamond  cut  diamond,  the  case 
of  an  encounter  between  two  veiy  sharp  persons.— Ma- 
tura  diamond,  a  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  zircon  from 
the  district  of  Matura. — Plate  diamond.  See  the  ex- 
tract. 

The  cleavage  of  certain  of  the  African  diamonds  is  so 
eminent  that  even  the  heat  of  the  hand  causes  some  of 
them  to  fall  in  pieces.  Such  diamonds,  generally  octahe- 
dra,  may  be  recognized  by  a  peculiar  watery  lustre ;  they 
are  called  plate  diamonds.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  381. 

Point  diamond.    See  the  extract. 

When  the  natural  crystal  is  so  perfect  and  clear  that  it 
requires  only  to  have  its  natural  facets  polished,  .  .  . 
jewellers  call  [it]  a  point  diamond. 

Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  II.  30. 
Rose  diamond.  See  rose-cut.— Rough  diamond,  a  dia- 
mond uncut ;  hence,  a  person  of  genume  worth,  but  rude 
and  unpolished. — Table  diamond.    See  briUiant. 

II.  a.  1.  EesembUn^  a  diamond;  consist- 
ing of  diamonds ;  set  with  a  diamond  or  dia- 
monds :  as,  a  diamond  luster ;  a  diamond  neck- 
lace ;  a  diamond  ring. 

For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diammid  sparks, 

Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 

Of  subtlest  jewellery.       Tennyson,  Morte  d'Arthur. 

2.  Lozenge-shaped;  rhombic:  as,  diamond-ma- 
dow-panes. — 3.  Having  rhomboid  figures  or 
markings:  as,  the  diamond  rattlesnake — Diar 
mond  cotton,  a  fine  fabric  of  cotton  and  linen.— Dia- 
mond couching.  See  couching^  5.- Dlamond-cut 
glass.  See  ffJiMs.- Diamond  drill.  See  driii.- Dia- 
mond edition,  an  edition  of  a  work  printed  in  diamond, 
or  in  some  other  very  small  type. — Diamond  fTet.  See 
/re(3.— Diamond  linen,  a  name  given  to  various  kinds 
of  diaper,  such  as  toweling,  the  pattern  of  which  is  in 
small  lozenges.— Diamond-molded  glass.  See  glass.— 
Diamond  netting.  See  7>«tti?!«r.— Diamond  peacll,  a 
cutting  instnmient  used  by  glaziers  and  glass-cutters.— 
Diamond  rattler,  diamond  rattlesnaJie,  Crotmm 
adamanteus. 

diamond  (di'a-mgnd),».«.  [<  diamond,  n.]  To 
set  or  decorate  with  diamonds. 

He  plays,  dresses,  diamonds  himself,  even  to  distinct 
shoe-buckles  for  a  frock.  WalpoU,  Letters,  IL  241. 

diamond-back  (di'a-mond-bak),  n.  The  dia- 
mond-backed turtle '(wliich  see,  imder  diamond- 
backed). 

diamond-backed  (di'a-mond-bakt),  a.  Having 
the  back  marked  witfi  lozenge-shaped  figures. 
-Diamond-backed  turtle,  Malaclemmys  palvftns,» 
tortoise  of  the  famUy  Clemmyidce.  The  shell  is  keeled, 
with  the  shields  pale  yellow,  and  marked  with  o.™?'''''" 
rings,  which  are  often  impressed ;  the  head  and  limbs  are 
grayish-black,  spotted  and  lined ;  the  temples  ar«  "**°? ' 
and  the  nape  is  covered  with  soft,  spongy  skin.  It  mnao- 
its  the  salt-water  marshes  of  the  middle  and  eastern  M- 


lantic  States,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  Chesapeake 
bay.     This  is  the  "terrapin"  of  the  Philadelphia,  Bain. 


Diamond-beetle  {Entimus  tntperi- 
alis),  natural  size. 


diamond-backed 

more,  and  Washington  markets,  highly  esteemed  for  food. 
They  are  mostly  caught  in  the  summer,  and  pent  up  in 
yards  or  "corral^"  to  be  reserved  for  the  winter  montlis. 

diamond-beetle  (di'- 
a  -mond  -  be  "  tl).  n. 
\  splendid  South 
American  beetle,  En^ 
timus  imperialis,  of 
the  family  Cm-cuUo- 
nidcB. 

diamond-bird  (di'a- 
mond-berd),  n.  The 
Aiiglo  -  Australian 
name  of  the  shrikes 
of  the  genus  Parda- 
lotus,  as  P.  puncta- 
tus:  so  called  from 
the  marking  of  the 
plumage. 

diamond-breaker 
(di'a-mond-bra"k6r), 
n.  A  seal-engravers' 
instrument,  consist- 
ing of  an  air-tight 
chamber  of  steel  pro- 
vided with  a  closely 
fitting  pestle,  which 
under  the  blows  of  a  hammer  pulverizes  a  diar 
mond  without  waste. 

diamond-cutter  (di'a-mond-kut"6r),  re.  One 
who  cuts  and  polishes  diamonds. 

diamond-cutting  (di'a-moud-kut"ing), ».  One 
of  three  processes  by  which  diamonds  are  pre- 
pared for  use  as  ornaments  or  in  the  arts,  the 
others  being  diamond-cleaving  and  diamond- 
polishing.  Diamond-cutting  is  performed  hy  rubbing 
together  two  diamonds  secured  with  shellac  in  wooden 
holders  or  handles,  one  of  which  is  held  in  each  hand  of 
the  cutter  over  the  edge  of  a  box  called  a  cutters'  box,  into 
which  the  dust  is  allowed  to  fall.  This  rubbing  is  con- 
tinued until  each  diamond  assumes  the  proper  outline, 
whether  brilliant,  rose,  .or  briolette,  the  smaller  facets  be- 
ing afterward  made  by  polishing.  Both  stones  are  cut  at 
the  same  time,  irrespective  of  size  or  shape,  or  of  the  out- 
line to  be  produced.  Diamond-cutting  is  sometimes  per- 
formed by  machinery.  In  this  case  one  of  the  handles  or 
dops  is  stationsury  and  the  other  is  moved  backward  and 
forward,  both  diamonds  being  cut  at  the  same  time,  but 
more  rapidly  and  accurately  than  by  hand. 

diamond-draft  (di'a-mond-draft),  n.  In  weaii- 
ing,  a  method  of  Urawing  the  warp-threads 
through  the  heddles.    E.  H.  Knight.  . 

diamond-dust  (di'a-mond-dust),  n.  Same  as 
diamond-powder. 

diamonded  (di'a-mon-ded),  a.  [<  diamond  + 
-6^2.]  l_  Purnished'or  adorned  with  diamonds, 
or  as  with  diamonds :  as,  aU  diamonded  with  dew. 

When  in  Paris  the  chief  of  the  police  enters  a  ball-room, 
.  .  .  many  diamonded  pretenders  shrink  and  make  them- 
selves as  inconspicuous  as  they  can,  or  give  him  a  suppli- 
cating look  as  they  pass.  Emerson,  Behavior. 

2.  Having  the  figure  of  an  oblique-angled  par- 
allelogram, rhomb,  or  lozenge. 

Break  a  stone  in  the  middle,  or  lop  a  bough  of  a  tree, 
and  one  shall  behold  the  grain  thereof  (by  some  secret 
cause  in  nature)  diamtmded  or  streaked  in  the  fashion  of 
a  lozenge.  FiUler,  Profane  State,  p.  368. 

diamond-gage  (di'a-mond-gaj),  n.    A  staff  in 
which  are  set  small"crystals  of  sizes  decreasing 
from  J  to  b"!  of  a  carat,  used  by  jewelers  in  esti- 
mating the  sizes  of  small  diamonds. 
diamond-knot  (di'a-mond-not),  n.     An  orna- 
mental knot  worked  with  the  strands  of  a  rope. 
diamond-mortar  (di'a-mond-m6r'''tar),  re.     In 
seal-engraving,  a  hard  steel  mortar  used  to 
grind  diamonds  into  a  fine  powder  for  use  in 
engraving  or  cutting.     It  is  also  used  by  chem- 
ists for  pulverizing  hard  substances. 
diamond-plaice  (£'a-mond-plas),  re.    A  local 
English  name  (Sussex)  of  the  common  plaice, 
Plmronectes  platessa. 

diamond-plate  (di'a-mgnd-plat),  re.  In  seal- 
engraving,  a  plate  6i  steel  on  which  diamond- 
powder  and  oil  are  spread  to  prepare  it  for  the 
rubbing  down  of  the  surfaces  of  stones  before 
and  after  designs  are  cut  on  them. 
diamond-point  (di'a-mond-point),  re.  A  stylus 
having  a  fragment  "of  a  diamond  at  the  end, 
used  in  ruling  glass,  in  etching,  and  in  ruling- 
machines Diamond-point  chlseL    Seeohwel^. 

diamond-powder  (di'a-mond-pou"d6r),  re.  A 
fine  dust  produced  in'diamond-cutting  by  the 
abrasion  of  two  stones  against  each  other,  it 
is  used  in  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds,  rubies,  sap- 
phires, and  topazes,  and  in  making  cameos,  mtaglios,  etc. 
Also  called  diaTnond-dvst. 

diamond-setter  (di'a-mqnd-set''6r),re.    One 
who  sets  or  mounts  aiamonds  and  other  gems 
in  gold,  platinum,  or  other  metals. 
diamond!-sliaped(di'a-mond-shapt),  a.  Shaped 

like  a  lozenge;  rhombic. 
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diamond-snake  (di'a-mond-snak),  re.  1.  A 
large  AustraUau  serpent,  Morelia  spilotes,  a 
kind  of  boa  or  python:  so  called  from  the  pat- 
tern of  its  coloration. — 2.  A  venomous  serpent 
of  Tasmania,  Hoplocephaltis  superbus. 

diamond-spar  (di'a-mond-spar),  re.  Another 
name  for  corundum. 

diamond-truck  (di'a-mond-truk),  re.  A  car- 
truck  the  side  frames  oi  which  are  diamond- 
shaped  and  made  of  iron. 

diamond-weevil  (di'a-mond-we"vl),  re.  A  name 
of  species  of  the  genus  Entimus,  as  E.  imperialis. 
See  diamond-ieetle. 

diamond-wheel  (di'a-mond-hwel),  re.  In  gem- 
cutting:  (a)  A  wheel  made  of  copper  and  charged 
with  diamond-powder  and  oU,  used  in  grinding 
any  gem.  (6)  A  similar  wheel  made  of  iron, 
used  with  diamond-powder  and  oil  in  grinding 
diamonds.  It  makes  from  2,000  to  3,000  revolu- 
tions a  minute.    Also  called  sJcive. 

diamond-work  (di'ar-mond-werk),  re.  In  ma- 
sonry, a  method  of 'laying  stones  so  that  the 
i_oints  form  lozenge-shaped  designs. 

CUamorphosis  (di-a-m6r'fo-sis),  re.  [<  Gr.  6ia- 
fidpfaaig  a  f ormiugj  shaping,  <  diaptofKl>ovv,  form, 
shape,  (  Sid,  through,  -f-  fiop(povv,  form,  <  /iop^^, 
form.]    Same  as  dimorphism.     [Bare.] 

On  the  Diamorphods  of  Lyngbya,  Schizogonimn,  and 
Prasiola.  H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- Water  Alga,  p.  240. 

diamotosis  (di"a-mo-to'sis),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sia- 
fi&rtMHQ,  <  dtafWTovv,  put  lint  into  a  wound,  <  Sia, 
through,  -I-  fiordg,  lint.  ]  In  surg.,  the  introduc- 
tion of  lint  into  a  wound. 

Diana  (di-an'a  or  di-a'na),  re.  [L.,  in  OL.  also 
Jana  (and  rarely  Deiana),  fern,  corresponding 
to  Janus,  q.  v. ;  from  same  root  as  Diovis  =  Jo- 
vis,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Dis,  and  other  names  of  dei- 
ties: see  deity.']  1.  In.  Mom.  myth.,  an  original 
Italian  goddess  dwelling  in  groves  and  about 
fountains,  presiding  over  the  moon,  and  forbid- 
ding the  approach  of  man.  she  was  the  patron  di- 
vinity of  the  plebeians,  and  her  worship  was  not  favored 
by  the  patricians.  She  was  later  completely  identified 
in  characteristics  and  attributes  with  the  Greek  Artemis 
(which  see). 

3.  [I.  c]  The  alchemical  name  of  silver. — 3. 
[NL.]  In  zool.:  (a)  [I.e.]  A  large  African  mon- 
key, Cercopithecus  diana :  so  called  from  a  f an- 


[As  diandr-ous  -t- 

[<  NL.  *diandrus, 
Ji-,  two-,  -^  dvyp 


Diandrous  Flow- 


Diana  Monkey  {Cercofitkecus  diana). 

cied  resemblance  of  its  white  coronet  to  the 
silver  bow  of  Diana.  .Also  called  roloway.  (6) 
A  genus  of  fishes,  the  type  of  a  peculiar  family 
Dianidw;  the  young  state  of  Imvarus  (which 
see).  Bisso,  1826.  (c)  A  genus  of  Coleoptera. 
Laporte  and  Gory,  1837. 
{d)  A  genus  of  Mollusca. 
Clessin,  1878.— Diana  of 
the  Epheslans,  or  Epliesian 
Artemis,  an  ancient  Asiatic 
divinity  whose  worship  was 
adopted  by  the  Ionian  Greeks. 
She  was  a  personification  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  nature,  and  was 
quite  distinct  from  the  Greek 
goddess,  though  assimilated  to 
her  by  the  Ephesians  from  some 
resemblance  of  attributes.  She 
was  represented  wearing  a 
mural  crown  and  with  many 
breasts,  and  with  the  lower 
part  of  her  body  cased,  like  a 
mummy,  in  a  sheath  bearing 
mystical  figures. 

dianatict  (di-a-nat'ik), 
a.  [^  Gr.  dtavieiv,  flow 
through,  percolate,  <  dm, 
through,  -1-  vdeiv,  flow.] 
Eeasoning  logically  and 
progressively    from    one 

Diana  of  the  Ephesians.—    SUbjCCt    tO    another.       E. 
From  statue  in  the  Mused  Na-     p7,.-77.,-*ie    17flfl 
zionale,  Naples.  rilimpS,  1(UD. 


dianome 

diancistra  (di-an-sis'tra),  re.;  pi.  diancistree 
(-tre).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Si-,  two-,  4-  ay/auTpov,  pi. 
ayKiarpa,  hook.]  In  sponges,  a  flesh-spicule  in 
the  form  of  a  rod  with  a  hook  at  each  end  di- 
vided by  an  incision. 

diander  (di-an'der),  n.  [<  NL.  "diandrus :  see 
diandrous.^  In  bat.,  a  plant  having  two  sta- 
mens. 

Diandria  (di-an'dri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  *dian- 
drus,  having  two  stamens:  see  diandrotis.] 
The  second  class  in  the  Linnean  system  of 
plants,  comprehending  all  genera  with  perfect 
flowers  having  only  two  stamens,  which  are 
free  and  distinct. 

diandrian  (di-an'dri-an),  a. 
^an.]     Same  as  diand/rous. 

diandrous  (di-an'drus),  a. 
having  two  stamens,  <  Gr. 
{dvSp-),  a  man,  in  mod.  bot.  a 
stamen.]  In  tot.,  having  two 
stamens ;  specifically,  pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Diandria. 

Dianid8B(di-an'i-de),m.j>?.  [NL.,  . 

<  Diana,  3  (6),  -1-  -Ux.-]    A  family  %'Sl!S!"'"'  °^- 
of  acanthopterygian  fishes :  a  syn- 
onym of  iMvaridm.  .Also  Dianides.  Bisso,  1826 

dianite  (di'a-nit),  re.  [<  dian-ium  (see  def.)  (< 
Diana)  +  -ite^.']  A  name  given  by  Franz  von 
KobeH  to  the  columbite  of  Bodenmais,  Bavaria, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  contained  a  new 
metal  called  by  him  dianium. 

dianodal  (di-a-no'dal),  a.  [<  Gr.  Sia,  through, 
+  L.  nodiis,  a  knof:  see  node  and  nodal.'\  In 
math.,  passing  through  a  node.— Dianodal  center, 
a  point  related  to  a  system  of  given  points,  all  but  two  of 
which  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen,  in  such  a  way  that  if  a 
surface  of  a  certain  order  has  nodes  at  those  given  points 
any  additional  nodes  that  it  may  have  must  be  at  one  or 
more  of  the  dianodal  centers.— Dianodal  curve,  a  curve 
so  related  to  a  determinate  number  of  given  points,  all  but 
one  of  wliich  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen,  that  if  a  surface  of 
a  given  order  has  nodes  at  all  those  points  any  additional 
node  which  it  may  have  must  lie  somewhere,  and  may  lie 
anywhere,  on  the  dianodal  curve.  The  dianodal  curve  for 
a  quartic  surface  is  of  the  18th  order. — Dianodal  sur- 
face, a  surface  on  which  must  lie  (except  in  certain  cases) 
any  nodes  of  a  surface  of  a  given  order  which  is  to  have 
a  certain  number  of  nodes  at  certain  arbitrarily  chosen 
points.  Thus,  if  a  quartic  surface  is  to  have  seven  nodes 
at  arbitrarily  chosen  points,  any  eighth  node  whicn  it  may 
have,  unless  it  is  at  a  certain  point,  must  lie  somewhere, 
and  may  lie  anywhere,  on  a  certain  sextic  surface,  the  di- 
anodal surface  of  the  seven  nodes. 

dianoetic  (di"a-no-et'ik),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr.  Sia- 
vo7itik6q,  of  or'  for  thinking,  inteUeotual,  <  Sia- 
vorirdg,  verbal  adj.  of  SiavoewBai,  think  of,  think 
over,  purpose,  <  Sia,  through,  +  voelv,  think,  < 
voog,  contr.  vovg,  mind,  thought.]  I.  a.  Think- 
ing ;  intellectual ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
cursive faculty. 

II.  re.  That  part  of  logic  which  treats  of 
ratiocination.  Sir  William  Hamilton  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  meaning  of  the  term  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
science  of  the  laws  of  thought. 

I  would  employ  .  .  .  dianoetvi  to  denote  the  operations 
of  the  discm'sive,  elaborative,  or  comparative  faculty. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xxvii. 

dianoialogy  (di"a-noi-al'o-ji),  re.  [Irreg.  for 
the  analogically  reg.  *dianceology,  <  Gr.  Siavoia, 
intelligence,  understanding,  thought,  purpose 
(cf.  diavoelcdai,  think  of,  purpose :  see  dianoetic), 
+  -Tijoyia,^  Myeiv,  speak:  see -ology."]  That  de- 
partment of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  di- 
anoetic faculties.    Sir  W.  Samilton, 

dianome  (di'a-nom),  re.  [<  Gr.  Stavofi^,  distri- 
bution, <  Siav'i/iEiv,  distribute.]  In  m,ath.,  a  sur- 
face, especially  a  quartic  surface,  having  all  its 
nodes,  over  and  above  the  number  which  can 
be  arbitrarily  located,  situated  on  the  dianodal 
surface  of  the  latter. 


a.  China  Fink  t^Dianthus  Chintnsis).    b.  Clove  Fink  {Dt'antJuts 
CaryopHytius). 


Dianthns 

Dianthus  (di-aa'thus),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be  < 
Gr.  (5ioc,  divine,  +  avBog,  a  flower ;  but  perhaps 

<  Gr.  dmvdriq,  double-flowering,  <  Si-,  two-,  +  av- 
Bo(,  a  flower.]  A  large  herbaceous  genus  of  the 
natural  order  Caryophyllacea:,  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  temperate  Asia,  dis- 
tinguished from  other  related  genera  by  a  oa- 
lyeulate  tubular  calyx  and  peltate  seeds  with 
a  straight  embryo.  Various  species  are  known  by  the 
common  English  name  of  pink,  and  several  have  long  been 
In  cultivation  for  the  fragiance  and  beauty  of  their  flow- 
ers. lYom  the  clove-pinli  (D.  Caryophyllm)  of  southern 
Europe  have  originated  all  the  numerous  forms  of  the 
carnation.  (See  carnation^.')  The  sweet-william  or  bunch- 
pink  (D.  barbatus),  the  pheasant's  eye  (K.  plumarius),  and 
the  Cliina  or  Indian  pink  (D.  Chinensis),  in  many  varieties, 
are  common  in  gardens,  as  well  as  hybrids  of  these  and 
other  species.    See  pink,  and  cut  on  preceding  page. 

dlapaset  (di'a-pas),  n.    Same  as  diapason. 

And  make  a  tunef  ull  JHapase  of  pleasures. 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses. 

diapasmt  (di'a^pazm),  m.  [=  P.  diapasme,  <  Gr. 
SmKaafta,  scented  powder  to  sprinkle  over  the 
person,  i.  diaTrdaaeiv,  sprinlsle,  <  Sid,  through,  -f- 
wdaaeiv,  sprinkle.]  A  perfume  consisting  of  the 
powder  of  aromatic  herbs,  sometimes  made 
into  little  balls  and  strung  together  to  be  worn 
as  a  chain. 

There's  an  excellent  diapasm,  in  a  chain  too,  if  you  like 
it.  B.  Jomon,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  2. 

diapason  (di-ar-pa'zon),  TO.  [=  T>.  G.  p.  Sp.  It. 
diapason  =  Pg.  diapasao,  <  L.  diapmon,  an  oc- 
tave, <  Gr.  Siaizaaav,  the  concord  of  the  first 
and  last  tones,  more  correctly  written  sepa- 
rately, ^  Sid  naaav,  an  abbrev.  of  the  phrase  j? 
Sid  TToaSiv  xopSirv  av/j^avia,  a  concord  through  all 
the  tones — that  is,  a  concord  of  the  two  tones 
obtained  by  passing  through  all  the  tones :  Sid, 
prep. ,  through :  iraaav,  gen.  pi.  fern,  of  Trof ,  all ; 
XOfjSav,  gen.  pi.  of  xopSv,  a  string;  av/iipovia, 
symphony:  see  dia-,  pant-,  chord,  symphony.'] 
In  music :  (a)  In  the  ancient  Greek  system,  the 
octave. 

The  diapason  or  eight  in  musick  is  the  sweetest  con- 
cord ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  effect  an  unison. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  103. 

(6)  The  entire  compass  of  a  voice  or  an  instru- 
ment. 

But  cheerf  ull  Birds,  chirping  him  sweet  Good-morrows, 
With  Natures  Musick  do  beguile  his  sorrows ; 
Teaching  the  fragrant  Forrests,  day  by  day, 
The  Diapason  of  their  Heav'nly  lay. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

Dryden,  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1687,  1.  15. 

(c)  Correct  tune  or  pitch. 

Love  their  motion  sway'd 
In  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stood 
In  first  obedience,  and  their  state  of  good. 

Milton,  A  Solemn  Music,  1.  23. 

(d)  (1)  A  rule  by  which  organ-pipes,  flutes, 
etc. ,  are  constructed,  so  as  to  produce  sounds 
of  the  proper  pitch.  (2)  A  fixed  standard  of 
pitch,  as  the  French  diapason  normal,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  A  next  above  middle  C 
has  435  vibrations  per  second.  See  pitch.  (3) 
A  tuning-fork,  (e)  In  organ-building,  the  two 
principal  foundation-stops,  called  respectively 
the  open  diapason  and  the  stopped  diapason. 
The  open  diapason  has  metal  pipes  of  large  scale,  open  at 
the  top,  giving  that  full,  sonorous,  majestic  tone  which  is 
the  typical  organ-tone.  The  stopped  diapason  has  wooden 
pipes  of  large  scale,  stopped  at  the  top  by  wooden  plugs, 
giving  that  powerful,  flute-like  tone  which  is  the  typical 
tlute-tone  of  the  organ.  The  most  important  mutation- 
stops  of  the  open-diapason  species  are  the  double  open 
diapason,  sounding  the  octave  below  the  key  struck ;  the 
prviuiipal  or  octave,  sounding  the  octave  above;  and  the 
fifteenth,  sounding  the  second  octave  above.  Those  of  the 
stopped-diapason  species  are  the  bourdon,  sounding  the  oc- 
tave below ;  the  fiute,  sounding  the  octave  above  ;  and  the 
piccoh),  sounding  the  second  octave  above.  Many  varieties 
of  each  of  these  occur.  See  stop. — Diapason  diapente, 
or  diapason  cum  diapente,  in  Gr.  and  medieval  music, 
the  interval  of  an  octave  and  a  fifth,  or  a  twelfth. — Dia- 
pason diatessaron,  or  diapason  cum  diatessaron, 
in  (?r.  and  medieval  Trntsic,  the  interval  of  an  octave  and  a 
fourth,  or  an  eleventh. —  Diapason  ditone,  in  Gr,  and 
medieval  music,  the  interval  of  an  octave  and  a  major 
third,  or  a  major  tenth. —  Diapason  normal,  the  pitch 
which  is  recognized  as  the  standard  in  France.  See  pitch. 
—  Diapason  semi-ditone,  in  Gr.  and  tnedieval  Tnusic, 
the  interval  of  an  octave  and  a  minor  third,  or  a  minor 
tenth.—  Out  of  diapason,  out  of  tune. 

diaped  (di'a-ped),  n.  In  math.,  a  line  common 
to  the  planes  of  two  non-contiguous  faces  of  a 
polyhedron,  just  as  the  diagonal  of  a  polygon 
is  the  line  joining  two  non-contiguous  vertices. 

diapedesis  (di"a-pe-de'sis),  TO.  [Nil.,  <  Gr.  Sia- 
ir^owf,  a  leaping  tlirough,  an  oozing  through  the 
tissues,  <  diaiTvSdv,  leap  through,  ooze  through, 

<  dia,  through,  -I-  irr/Sdv,  leap,  spring.]  The  ooz- 
ing of  the  blood-eorpuscles  through  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels  without  visible  rupture. 


Diapensia  Lappo. 
nica. 
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dlapedetic  (di'''a-pe-det'ik),  a.  [<  diapedesis 
{-det-)  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  diapedesis. 

Diapensiaces  (di-a-pen-si-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Diapensia  (Linnseus),  the  typical  genus  (<  Gr. 
Sid  TzivTE,  by  five,  in  ref .  to  the 
flower:  see  diapente),  +  -acecB.'] 
A  small  order  of  gamopetalous 
dicotyledons,  somewhat  allied 
to  the  EricacecB,  including  6  gen- 
era and  8  or  9  species,  widely 
separated  in  their  distribution. 
Diapensia,  of  2  species,  alpine  or  arctic 
in  eastern  North  America,  northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  Tibet,  and  Pyxi- 
danthera,  of  the  pine-barrens  of  New 
Jersey,  are  dwarf  heath-like  evergreens. 
The  other  genera,  Shortia,  Galax,  etc., 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  Japan, 
and  Tibet,  are  acaulescent  scapigerous 
plants  with  creeping  rootstocks  and  evergreen  leaves. 
diapente  (di-a-pen'te),  n.  [<  L.  diapente,  <  Gr. 
SidvevTS,  for  )?  Sid  jrhre,  sc.  x'>pS<->''  av/iipavia,  the 
interval  of  a  fifth  (cf.  diapason):  Sid,  prep., 
through ;  nevre  =  E.  five.']  1 .  In  Gr.  and  medie- 
val music,  the  interval  of  a  fifth. — 2.  InpJiar., 
a  composition  of  five  ingredients ;  an  old  elec- 
tuary consisting  of  the  diatessaron  with  the  ad- 
dition of  another  medicine.—  Diapason  diapente. 
See  diapason. 

diaper  (di'ar-p6r),  n.  [<  ME.  dyaper,  diapery,  < 
OF.  diapre,  diaspre  =  Pr.  diaspre  (cf.  ML.  dias- 
prus,  diaspra),  a  kind  of  ornamented  cloth, 
diapered  cloth;  a  particular  use  of  OF.  diapre, 
diaspre  =  Pr.  diaspre  =  Sp.  didspero,  diaspro  = 
Pg.  diaspro  =  It.  diaspro,  jasper,  <  L.  iaspi(d-)s, 
jasper:  see  jasper,  which  is  thus  a  doublet  of 
diaper.]  1.  Originally,  a  silken  fabric  of  one 
color  having  a  pattern  of  the  same  color  woven 
in  it;  now,  a  textile  fabric  having  a  pattern 
not  strongly  defined,  and  repeated  at  short 
intervals;  especially,  such  a  fabric  of  linen, 
where  the  pattern  is  indicated  only  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  thread,  the  whole  being  white  or 
in  the  unbleached  natural  color.  Compare 
damask,  1  (d).  The  pattern  of  such  diaper  is  usually 
a  series  of  squares,  lozenges,  and  the  lilce,  or  of  sets  of 
squares,  etc.,  one  within  another. 

Anie  weaver,  which  his  worke  doth  boast 
In  dieper,  in  damaske,  or  in  lyne. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  364. 
Six  chests  of  diaper,  four  of  damask. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  1. 

2.  A  pattern  for  decoration  of  any  kind  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  figure  often  repeated,  as  in 
the  woven  fabric.  Hence — 3.  Any  pattern 
constantly  repeated  over  a  relatively  large  sur- 
face, whether  consisting  of  figures  separated 
by  the  background  only,  or  of  compartments 
constantly  succeeding  one  another,  and  filled 


diaphemetric 

A  cope  covered  with  trees  and  diapered  birds. 

Inventory  in  S.  K.  Textiles,  p.  88. 
II.  intrans.  To  draw  a  series  or  succession  of 
flowers  or  figures,  as  upon  cloth. 

If  you  diaper  upon  folds,  let  your  work  be  broken  and 
taken,  as  it  were,  by  the  hall:  lor  reason  tells  you' that 
your  fold  must  cover  somewhat  imseen. 

Peachaim,  Drawing, 

diapering  (di'a-p6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  dia- 
per, v.]  1.  (a)  A  diaper  pattern.  (6)  A  surface 
covered  with  diaper  ornament. — 2,  In  /jer.,the 
decoration  of  the  surface  with  ornament  other 
than  heraldic  bearings :  said  of  the  field  or  of 
any  ordinary.     Also  called  diaper. 

Diaperis  (di-arpe'ris),  ».  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Gr.  Sia- 
Treipeiv,  dnve  through,  perforate,  <  Sid,  through, 
-f-  ndpeiv,  pierce,  perforate.]  A  genus  of  atra- 
cheliate  heteromerous  beetles,  of  the  family 
Tenebrionidce  and  subfamily  Tenebrionince.  it 
is  characterized 
by  the  broadly 
oval  body,  entire- 
ly corneous  front, 
eyes  emarginate 
in  front,  pygidi- 
um  not  exposed, 
and  the  first  joint 
of  the  tarsi  slen- 
der, but  not  lon- 
ger than  the  sec- 
ond. The  few 
species  known, 
both  of  the  old 
and  the  new 
world,  live,  in  the 
larva  and  imago 
states,  in  fungi 
growing  on  old 
logs.  D.  hydni 
(Fabricius),  of  the 
eastern      United 

States,  is  a  shining-black  beetle,  with  bright  orange-red 
elytra  with  variable  black  markings. 

diaperyt,  n.     See  diaper. 

diaphanalt  (di-af 'a-nal),  a.  [As  diaphan-om  + 
-al.]    Same  as  diaphanous. 

Divers  diaphanal  glasses  filled  with  several  waters, 
that  shewed  like  so  many  stones  of  orient  and  transparent 
hues.  B.  Jonson,  Entertainment  at  Theobalds, 

diaphane  (di'a-fan),  to.  [=  F.  diaphane,  trans- 
parent, <  Gri.'Siaipavr/i,  transparent:  see  diaph- 
anous.] 1.  A  silk  fabric  having  figures  more 
translucent  than  the  rest  of  the  stuff. —  2.  In 
anat.,  a  cell-wall;  the  investing  membrane  of 
a  cell  or 'sac.     [Rare.] 

diaphaneity  (di'''a-fa-ne'i-ti),  TO.  [<  F.  diavha- 
nMt4,  irreg.  <  Gr.  (Sia^avtia',' transparency,  <  Sia^a- 
v^f,  transparent:  s&e  diaphanous.]  The  power 
of  transmitting  light;  transparency;  diapha- 

rnousness;  pellucidness. 

It  [the  garnet]  varies  in  diaphaneity  from  transparent  to 
nearly  opaque.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  81. 

diaphanict  (di-a-fau'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Siaijiav^, 
transparent,  +  -^c]    Same  as  diaphamous.   Ea- 


Diaperis  hydni. 
a,  larva ;  b,  beetle ;  c,  under  side  of  head  of 
larva ;  d,  leg  of  same ;  e,  antenna  of  beetle, 
(Lines  show  natural  sizes.) 


a  6  c 

Diapers,— a,  from  Westminster  Abbey,  and  b,  c,  from  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  England. 

with  a  design,  especially  a  geometric  design, 
or  one  based  on  a  flower-form,  it  is  used  in  archi- 
tecture, especially  medieval,  sculptured  in  low  relief  as 
an  ornamental  ground,  and  is  frequent  as  a  background 
in  manuscript  illumination,  in  painted  panels,  especially 
with  gilding,  and  as  a  decoration  for  other  flat  surfaces, 
4.  In  her.,  same  as  diapering. —  5t.  A  towel  or 
napkin. 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason,  .  .  . 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 

Shak.,T.  of  the  S,,  Ind.,  i. 

6.  A  square  piece  of  cloth  for  swaddling  the 
nates  and  adjacent  parts  of  an  infant ;  a  clout. 
-Bird's-eye  diaper,  a  kind  of  toweling. 
diaper  (di'a-per),  V.  [ME,  only  in  pp.  diapred, 
dyapred,  aiter  OF.  diapre,  pp.  of  diaprer,  F. 
diaprer,  diaper,  ornament  with  diaper-work; 
from  the  noun,]  I.  trans.  1.  To  variegate  or 
diversify,  as  cloth,  with  figures;  flower:  as, 
diapered  silk. 

Let  the  ground  whereas  her  foot  shall  tread, 
For  f eare  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong. 
Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along. 
And  diapred  lyke  the  discolored  mead. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  1.  51. 

Down-droop'd  in  many  a  floating  fold, 

Engarlanded  and  diaper'd 

With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

2.  To  draw  or  work  in  diaper,  or  as  part  of  a 
diaper;  introduce  in  a  diapered  pattern  orf  abrio. 


diaphauometer  (di'''a-fa-nom'e-t6r),  TO.  [<  Gr. 
Siaijiav^g,  transparent)'  +  /jirpov,  a  measure.]  1 . 
An  instrument  for  estimating  the  transparency 
of  the  air. — 2.  An  instrument  for  testing 
spirits  by  comparing  their  transparency  with 
that  of  spirits  of  known  purity. 

diaphanoscope  (di-a-fan'o-skop),  to.  [<  Gr. 
Siafav^g,  transparent,  +  omwelv,  view:  see  di- 
aphanous.] A  dark  box  in  which  transparent 
positive  photographs  are  viewed,  either  with  or 
without  a  lens.  The  positive  should  be  placed  as  far 
from  the  eye  as  the  equivalent  focal  length  ol  the  lens 
with  which  the  negative  was  taken ;  and  when  a  lenfl  ifl 
used  for  viewing  the  picture,  its  focal  length  should  be 
the  same  as  that  ol  the  lens  with  which  it  was  taken. 

diaphanotype  (di-a-fan'o-tip),  «.  [<  Gr.  *«- 
ipavijQ,  transparent,  -I-  tvttoq,  impression.]  In 
photog.,  a  picture  produced  by  coloring  on  the 
back  a  positive  lightly  printed  on  a  translucent 
paper,  and  placing  this  colored  print  exactly 
over  a  strong  duplicate  print. 

diaphanous  (di-af 'a-nus),  a.  [(Cf .  F.  diaphane 
=  Pr.  diafan  =  Sp"  didfano  =  Pg.  diaphano  = 
It.  diafano)  <  Gr.  Smipav^g,  transparent,  <  Sia- 
(paiveiv,  show  through,  <  Sia,  through,  +  ijiaiveiv, 
show :  see  fancy  =  fantasy  =  phantasy,  fantm 
=  phantom.]  Transmitting  light;  permitting 
the  passage  of  light;  transparent;  clear;  trans- 
lucent. 

Behold  the  daybreak  1 
The  little   light  fades   the   immense   and  diapMnovf 
shadows!  Walt  Whitman. 

diaphanously  (di-af'a-nus-li),  adv.  Transpa- 
rently. 

diaphanousness  (di-af 'a-iiiis-nes),  r 
ity  of  being  diaphanous. 

diaphemetric  (di-af-e-met'rik),  a. 
through,  +  dip)/,  touch,  -1-  fiirpov,  measure, 
-ic]     Eelating  to  the  measurements  of  tn' 


Thequal- 
[<  Gr.  il<h 


diaphemetric 

tactile  sensibility  of  parts:  as,  diaphemetric 
compasses.    Dunglison. 

diapnonic,  diaphonlcal  (di-anfon'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 
[<  Gr.  di^cn/og,  dissonant,  discordant,  tafien  in 
Ut.  sense  of  '  sounding  througli  or  across,'  <  did, 
through,  across,  +  ^uv^,  a  sound.]  Same  as 
diacousUc, 

diaphonics  (di-a-f  on'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  diaphonic : 
see  ■4es.'\    Same  as  diacousUcs. 

diaphony  (<H-af'o-ni),  ».  [<  Gx.  Stasia,  dis- 
sonance, discord,  <  6idij)(M>oc,  dissonant,  discor- 
dant: see  <Z»ap^cmJc.  Ct.synmhomy.']  1.  In  amc. 
Or.  music,  a  dissonance:  mstinguished  from 
symphony. — 2.  In  medieval  music,  the  earliest 
and  crudest  form  of  polyphony,  in  which  two, 
three,  or  four  voices  proceeded  in  strictly  par- 
allel motion,  at  such  intervals  with  one  another 
as  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and  the  fourth.  Also 
called  orgarmm. 

diaphoresis  (di'-'ar-fo-re'sis),  n.  [LL.,  perspira- 
tion, <  Gr.  dccujidptjaii,  a  carrying  off,  perspira- 
tion, <  dmipopeiv,  spread  abroad,  carry  off,  throw 
off  by  perspiration,  <  Sia,  through,  +  <^opelv, 
carry,  freq.  of  ^ipeiv  =  E.  bearK'i  In  med., 
perspiration,  especially  when  artificially  pro- 
duced. 

The  insensible  halituB,  when  in  a  quantity  to  he  con- 
densed, and  in  tliis  state  sensible  to  the  feelings,  is  the 
Maphoresus.  Parr,  Med.  Diet.  (Ord  MS.). 

diaphoretic  (di"a-fo-ret'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
ScafopirnKdc,  promoting  perspiration,  <  Suu^pelv, 
throwoff  by  perspiration:  sq&  diaphoresis.']  I. 
a.  Promoting  or  increasing  perspiration;  sudo- 
rific. 

A  dia^lwretwk  medicine,  or  a  sudoriflck,  is  something 
that  will  provoke  sweating.  Watts. 

Diaphoretic  antimony.    See  antimony. 

II,  n.  A  medicine  which  promotes  perspira- 
tion; a  sudorific. 

Diaphoreticks,  or  promoters  of  perspiration,  help  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  because  the  attenuation  of  the  aliment 
makes  it  perspirable.  Arbuthnot. 

diaphoretical  (di''''a-f9-Tet'i-kal),  a.    Same  as 


diaphorite  (di-af '6-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Stdfopog,  dif- 
ferent (<  dta^kpeiv,  differ :  see  differ),  +  -ife2.] 
A  mineral  having  the  same  composition  as 
freieslebenite,  but  crystallizing  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system. 

diaphragm  (di'a-fram),  n.  [<  P.  diaphragme  = 
Sp.  diafragma  =  Pg.  diaphragma  =  It.  diafrag- 
ma,  <  LL.  diaphragma,  <  Gr.  6idj>pa-y/j.a,  a  parti- 
tion-wall, barrier,  the  midriff,  diaphragm,  < 
Siaippayvvvai,  separate  by  a  barrier,  barricade, 
<  did,  between,  +  fpayvwai,  equiv.  to  the  more 
common  tjipdaaew,  fence,  inclose,  =  L.  far  aire, 
stuff,  whence  ult.  E.  farce  and  forced,  q.  v.]  1 . 
A  partition ;  something  which  divides  or  sepa- 
rates. Specifically — 2.  lameoh.:  (a)  A  thin 
piece,  generally  of  metal,  serving  as  a  parti- 
tion, or  for  some  other  special  purpose :  as,  the 
vibrating  diaphragm  of  a  telephone,  for  the 
communication  of  transmitted  sounds.  (6)  A 
ring,  or  a  plate  pierced  with  a  circular  hole  so 
arranged  as  to  fall  in  the  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment, used  in  optical  instruments  to  out  off 
margiaal  beams  of  light,  as  in  a  camera  or  a 
telescope.  Such  diaphragms  are  often  made  movable, 
especially  for  photographic  lenses,  so  that  one  with  a  large 
opening  may  be  inserted  when  it  is  desired  to  admit  abun- 
dant light  to  the  lens,  in  order  to  use  a  short  exposure, 
and  one  with  a  small  opening  when  sharpness  of  detail  is 
more  desirable  than  shortness  of  exposure. 
3.  In  anat.,  the  midriff;  the  musculomembra- 
nous  partition  which  separates  the  thoracic 
from  the  abdominal  cavity  in  mammals,  in  man 
the  diaphragm  consists  of  a  muscular  sheet  whose  fibers 


Lower  Surface  of  Human  Diaphragm. 

*,<sophaCTs;  fC/,  inferior  vena  cava  i  TA/J,  thoracic  duct ; 

Ati.  aorta. 
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radiate  from  a  trefoil  tendinous  center  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  lower  margins  of  the  thorax,  and  behind  form  a  large 
bundleon  either  side,  called  pillars  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
diaphragm  is  pierced  by  three  principal  openings :  the  eso- 
phageal, for  the  passage  of  the  esophagus  accompanied 
by  the  pneumogastric  nerves;  the  aortic,  for  the  passage 
of  the  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  and  large  azygons  vein ;  and 
the  caval,ioi  the  inferior  vena  cava;  besides  some  others 
for  splanchnic  nerves,  etc.  The  diaphragm  is  invested  on 
its  thoracic  surface  by  the  pleural  and  pericardial  serous 
membranes ;  on  its  abdominal  surface  by  the  peritoneum, 
a  fold  of  which,  reflected  upon  the  liver,  forms  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  of  that  organ.  The  diaphragm  is  deep- 
ly concavo-convex,  the  convexity  upward ;  the  general 
figure  is  that  of  an  umbrella.  It  is  a  powerful  respiratory 
muscle,  contracting  at  each  inspiration  and  so  flattening, 
while  its  relaxation  in  expiration  renders  it  more  convex ; 
its  contraction  also  assists  in  defecation  and  in  parturi- 
tion, and  its  spasmodic  action  is  concerned  in  hiccough 
and  sneezing;  when  most  relaxed  it  rises  to  the  level  of 
about  the  fifth  rib.  A  rudimentary  diaphragm  exists  in 
birds ;  it  is  best  developed  in  the  apteryx. 

4.  In  cryptogamic  hot.,  in  Equisetwm,  a  trans- 
verse partition  in  the  stem  at  the  node;  in  Se- 
laginella  and  its  allies,  a  layer  separating  the 
prothallium  from  the  cavity  of  the  maerospore ; 
in  CharacecB,  a  constriction  formed  by  the  en- 
veloping cells  near  the  tip  of  the  oogonium. — 

5.  li  conch.,  a  septum  or  shelf-like  plate  ex- 
tending into  the  cavity  of  a  shell,  more  or  less 
partitioning  it — Alas  of  the  diaphragm.  SeeoZa. 
—Crura  of  the  diaphragm.  See  crus.— iris  dia- 
phragm, a  form  of  diaphragm  used  with  lenses,  in  which 
the  size  of  the  aperture  is  varied  at  will,  and  at  the  same 
time  kept  nearly  circular  by  the  simultaneous  motion 
of  a  large  number  of  small  shutters. — Ugaments  Of 
the  diaphragm,  the  internal  and  external  arcuate  lig- 

•  amentous  border  of  the  mammalian  diaphragm,  where  it 
arches  over  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles. 
— Pillars  of  the  diaphragm.  See  def.  3.— Revolving 
diaphragm,  in  optics,  a  lens-diaphragm  consisting  of  a 
disk  pierced  with  holes  of  various  diameters,  and  pivoted 
in  such  a  position  that  by  rotating  it  any  opening  desired 
may  be  brought  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  lens.— Trefoil 
Of  the  diaphragm,  the  three  leaflets  into  which  the  mus- 
culomembranous  part  of  the  diaphragm  is  disposed. 

diaphragmal  (di-a-frag'mal),  a.  [<  diaphragm 
(LL.  diaphragma^  +  -al.^  1.  Partitioning  or 
separating,  as  a  partition  between  two  cavities ; 
septal. — 2.  Same  as  diaphragmaUc. 

diaphragmalgia,  diaphragmalgy  (di"a-frag- 
mal'ji-a,  -ji),  n.  [NL.  diaphragmalgia,  <  Gr. 
dia^pay/ia,  diaphragm,  +  aXyoc,  pain.]  Pain  in 
the  diaphragm. 

diaphragmatic  (di"a-frag-mat'ik),  a.  [<  LL. 
diaphragma{t-),  diaphragm,  4-  -jc]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  diaphragm.  Also  diaphragmal. 
—Dlaphragmatloforamlna.See/oram«».— Diaphrag- 
matic ganglion.  See  sra»i^iiim.— Diaphragmatic  gout. 
Same  as  angina  pectoris  (which  see,  under  angina). 

diaphragmatitis  (di-a-frag-ma-ti'tis),».  [NL., 

<  LL.  diaphragma(t-),  diaphragm,  4-  -itis.']  In 
pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  or  of 
its  serous  coats.    Also  diaphragmitis. 

diaphragmatocele  (di"a-frag-mat'o-sel),  n.  [< 
Gr.  diafpayimij-),  diaphragm,  +  mikri,  tumor.]  In 
pathol.,  hernia,  or  a  tumor,  from  a  part  of  the 
viscera  escaping  through  the  diaphragm. 

diaphragmodynia  (di-a-frag-mo-din'i-a),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  iia^payjm,  diaphragm,  +  bSbvri,  pain.] 
Pain  in  the  diaphragm. 

diaphyses,  «.    Plural  of  diaphysis. 

diaphysial  (di-a-fiz'i-al),  a.  [<  diaphysis  +  -at'] 
Pertaining  to  a  diapKysis ;  extending  continu- 
ously between  two  ends,  as  the  shaft  of  a  bone. 

diaphysis  (di-af'i-sis),  n. ;  pi.  diaphyses  (-sez). 
[Mj.,  <  Gr.  6idfv(jig,  a  growing  through,  burst- 
ing of  the  bud,  <  Sia<l>vea0ai,  grow  through,  of 
buds,  <  did,  through,  +  (fivEcBai,  grow:  see  phy- 
sic, etc.]  1.  In  hot.,  an  abnormal  elongation 
of  the  axis  of  a  flower  or  of  an  inflorescence ;  a 
form  of  proUfication. — 2.  In  anat,  the  conti- 
nuity of  a  bone  between  its  two  ends ;  the  shaft 
of  a  long  bone,  as  distinguished  from  its  epi- 
physes or  apophyses. 

cfiaplasis  (di-ap'la-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6idw^aai(, 
a  putting  into  shape,  setting  of  a  limb  (Galen), 

<  diaivMaaeiv,  form,  mold,  set  a  limb,  <  did, 
through,  +  irMaaeiv,  f^pn,  mold.]  In  surg.,  re- 
duction, as  of  a  dislocation  or  fracture.  Dun- 
glison. 

maplastic  (di-a-plas'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  *dia. 
TrAacrrof,  verbal  adj,  of  SiaTrXdaanv,  form  (see 
diaplasis),  +  -ic]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
diaplasis :  as,  a  diaplastic  medicine  or  embro- 
cation. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  used  in  the  treatment  of 
fractured  or  dislocated  limbs. 

diaplez  (di'a-pleks),  n.    Same  as  diaplexus. 

diaplexal  (di-a-plek'sal),  a.  [<  diapUx  +  -at] 
Pertaining  to  the  diaplexus. 

diaplexus  (di-a-plek'sus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sia, 
through,  +  'L."pleiyus:  see  plexus.]  The  choroid 
plexus  of  the  diaeoelia  or  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain.    Also  diaplex. 
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diapnoet  (di-ap'no-e),  n.  [<  Gr.  dmizvor/,  a  pas- 
sage, outlet,  evaporation,  perspiration,  <  6ia~ 
TTvclv,  blow  through,  <  did,  through,  -I-  irvelv, 
blow.]  Sweating;  perspiration.  £.  Phillips, 
1706. 

diapnoic  (di-ap-no'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  diapno- 
ique;  as  diapnoe  +  -de]  I.  a.  In  med.,  pro- 
ducing a  very  slight,  insensible  perspiration; 
gently  diaphoretic. 

II.  n.  A  remedial  agent  which  produces  a 
very  slight,  insensible  perspiration;  a  mild  dia- 
phoretic. 

diapnotic  (di-ap-not'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Stairvolj,  pas- 
sage, outlet,  perspiration  (see  dAapnoe),  +  -ot- 
■dc]    Promoting  gentle  perspiration. 

diapophyses,  n.    Plural  of  diapophysis. 

diapophysial  (di"ar-po-fiz'i-al),  a.  [<  diapophy- 
sis +  -at]  Pertaining  to  a  diapophysis;  hav- 
ing the  morphological  character  of  a  diapophy- 
sis :  as,  a  diapophysial  process ;  the  diapophysial 
element  of  a  vertebra.    Geot  Jour. 

diapophysis  (di-a-pof 'i-sis),  n. ;  pi.  diapophyses 
(-sez J.  [NL.,  <"Gr.  Sid,  through,  -I-  airdifmaig, 
outgrowth:  see  apophysis.]  The  transverse  pro- 
cess proper  of  a  vertebra;  the  lateral  process 
from  each  side  of  the  neural  arch,  paired  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  ver- 
tebra. It  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  characteristic 
of  the  several  vertebral  apophyses.  "When  there  are  more 
than  one  pair  of  transverse  processes,  the  diapophysis  is 
the  dorsad  or  neurad  one,  as  distinguished  from  a  para- 
pophysis  or  pleurapophysis.  In  cervical  vertebrae  the  dia- 
pophyses are  commonly  confluent  with  pleurapophyses, 
forming  a  compound  transverse  process,  pierced  by  the 
vertebrarterial  foramen,  the  posterior  tubercular  being 
the  proper  diapophysial  portion  of  such  formations.  See 
cuts  under  atlas,  cervical,  and  dorsal. 

diaporesis  (di'^a^po-re'sis),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  dia- 
TrdpTimg,  a  doubting,  a  rhetorical  figure  so  called, 
<  omwopeiv,  doubt,  be  at  a  loss,  <  did,  through, 
apart,  +  dwopelv,  be  at  a  loss :  see  aporia.]  In 
rhet.,  a  figure  by  which  the  speaker  professes 
to  be  in  doubt  which  of  several  statements  to 
make,  which  of  several  courses  to  pursue  or  rec- 
ommend, where  to  begin  or  end,  or,  in  general, 
what  to  say  on  a  topic:  as,  What  shall  I  do — 
remain  silent  or  speak  freely  ?  Shall  I  call  this 
folly,  or  shall  I  call  it  crime  ?  If  a  judge,  the 
audience,  or  an  opponent  is  asked  to  settle  the 
doubt,  the  figure  is  called  anaccmosis. 

Diapria  (di-ap'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille).]  The 
typical  genus  of  biapriince. 

Diapriinee  (di-ap-ri-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dia- 
pria  +  -ince.]  A  subfamily  of  parasitic  hyme- 
nopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Proctotrypidce. 
They  have  entire  hind  wings,  1-spurred  fore  tibise,  anten- 
nse  inserted  above  the  mouth,  and  the  broad  hind  wings 
with  no  middle  vein.  The  subfamily  was  established  by 
Haliday  in  1840. 

diapryt,  a.  [<  P.  diapr4,  diapered,  pp.  of  dia- 
prer,  diaper,  adorn  with  diaper-work :  see  dia- 
per, v.]  Adorned  with  diaper-work;  varie- 
gated. 

The  Diapry  Mansions,  where  man-kinde  doth  trade. 
Were  built  in  Six  Dales :  and  the  Seav'nth  was  made 
The  sacred  Sabbath. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Sartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Handy-Crafts. 

diapyesis  (di"a-pi-e'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sm- 
■KvijaiQ,  suppuration,  <  Sianvtlv,  suppurate :  see 
diapyetic]    Suppuration.    Dunglison. 

diapyetic  (di"a-pi-et'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Sia- 
■KVTjTmdQ,  promoting  suppuration,  <  Sianvelv, 
suppurate,  <  6id,  through,  +  ttvov,  pus.]  I. 
a.  In  med.,  producing  suppuration;  suppura- 
tive. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  which  produces  suppura- 
tion ;  a  suppurative. 

diapyle  (di'a-pil),  ».  [<  Gr.  Sid,  through,  -i- 
irvAri,  gate,  entrance.]  A  term  applied  by 
Miers  to  a  perforation  through  the  testa  at  the 
end  of  a  seed,  for  the  passage  of  the  raphe. 

diarchy  (di'ar-ki),  n. ;  pi.  diarchies  (-kiz).  [< 
Gr.  as  if  *6iapxla,  <  *6lapxo(,  only  in  pi.  Si- 
apxoi,  lit.  two  rulers,  <  Si-,  two-,  -1-  apxeiv,  rule.] 
A  government  in  which  the  executive  power 
is  vested  in  two  persons,  as  that  of  the  two  joint 
kings  of  Sparta  or  of  Siam,  or  as  in  the  case  of 
William  and  Mary  of  England.  Also,  errone- 
ously, dinarchy. 

diarhodont  (di-ar'o-don),  n.  [ML.  "diarhodon, 
"diarrhodon,  also  diarhodintis,  <  Gr.  SidppoSo^, 
compounded  of  roses,  <  Sid,  between,  +  pdSov,  a 
rose.]  A  color  mentioned  in  medieval  descrip- 
tions of  stuffs:  probably,  from  its  derivation, 
a  brilliant  red. 

diarial  (di-a'ri-al),  a.  [<  LL.  diarium,  a  diary, 
+ -at]    Baxae'ks  diarian. 

diarian  (di-a'ri-an),  a.  [<  LL.  diarium,  a  diary, 
+ -an.]  Pertaining  to  a  diary  or  journal;  jour- 
nalistic. 
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You  take  a  name ;  Philander'a  odes  are  seen, 
Printed,  and  prais'd,  in  every  magazine ; 
Diarian  sages  greet  their  brother  sage. 
And  your  dark  pages  please  th'  enlighten'd  age. 

diarist  (dl'a-rist),  n. 
who  keeps  a  diaxy. 

Incidents  written  down  by  a  monk  in  his  cell,  or  by  a  di- 
arist pacing  the  round  with  majesty,  would  be  equally 
warped  by  the  views  of  the  monastery  in  the  one  case,  or 
by  a  flattering  subservience  to  the  higher  power  in  the 
other.  I.  Disraeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  274. 

William  [of  Malmesbury)  stands  next  in  order  of  time 
after  Bede  in  the  series  of  otu*  historical  writers,  properly 
BO  called,  as  distinguished  from  mere  compilers  and  din- 
rists.  Craik,  Hist.  Eng.  Lit. 

diarize  (di'a-riz),  v.  t.  or  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dia- 
rized, ppr.  diarizing.  [<  diary  +  -«>e.]  To  re- 
cord in  a  diary;  ■write  a  diary. 

The  history  that  the  earliest  men  of  New  England  wrote 
was  what  we  may  call  contemporaneous  history ;  it  was 
historical  diarizing.    M.  C.  Tyler,  Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  1. 116. 

diarrhea,  diarrhoea  (di-a-re'a),  n.    [=  F.  diar- 


This  is  my  diary, 
Wherein  I  note  my  actions  of  the  day. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  1. 

„  -,i    »T  .   diasceuast,  n.    See  diaskeuast. 

Crabb.,  News-paper.  g^^giiism^  (di-a-skiz'nia),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6i&. 
[<  diary  +  -istj  One  axiojia,  anything  cloven,  in  music  half  the  di- 
esis, <  6iacxK^i-v,  cleave,  sever,  <  6ia,  asunder,  + 
cxK^tv,  cut,  separate:  see  scfeism.]  1.  In  anc. 
Gr.  music,  a  minute  interval  whose  size  is  vari- 
ously given. —  3.  In  modern  music,  the  larger 
subdivision  of  a  syntonic  comma  (see  comma, 
5,  V),  represented  by  the  ratio  2048 :  2025.  in 
strict  intonation  it  is  the  interval  between  C  and  D  bb.  A 
diaschism  a  and  a  schisma  together  equal  a  syntonic  comma. 
diascordium  (di-a-sk6r'di-um),  n. ;  pi.  diascor- 
dia  (-a).  [<  Gr.  Sid,  through,  4-  aKSpdtov,  a  cer- 
tain plant :  see  scordium.']  An  electuary  in  the 
composition  of  which  the  plant  scordium  or  wa- 
ter-germander formed  an  important  element. 
Dunglison. 

With  their  syrups,  and  their  julaps,  and  diascordium, 
and  mithridate,  and  my  lady  what-shall-call-'um's  pow- 
der. Scott,  Abbot,  xxvi. 


rMe  =  Sp.  diarrea  =  Pg.  diarrhea  =  It  diarrea  ^j^sia  (di-a'si-a),  n.pl    [<  Gr.  Acdaca,  pi.,  <  Znic 


=  D.  diarrhoea  =  G.  diarrhoe  =  Dan.  Sw.  diar- 
rhe,  <  LL.  diarrhoea,  <  Gr.  Sidppoia,  diarrhea,  lit. 
a  flowing  through,  <  Siappelv,  flow  through,  <  did, 
through,  -I-  puv,  flow.]  A  morbidly  frequent 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  generally  arising 


(gen.  Ai(5f),  Zeus.]  An  ancient  Attic  festival 
in  honor  of  Zeus  MeiUchios  (the  Propitious), 
celebrated  without  the  walls,  with  sacrifices 
and  rejoicing,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month 
Arthesterion  (beginning  of  March). 


from  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  mucous  diaskeuasis  (di-a^stu'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  as  if  <  Gr, 


membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  commonly 
caused  by  errors  in  regimen,  as  the  use  of  food 
hurtful  from  its  quantity  or  quality ;  intestinal 
catarrh. 

diarrheal,  diarrhoeal  (di-a-re'al)j  a.  [<  diar- 
rhea, diarrhoea,  +  -aZ.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sulting from  diarrhea ;  having  the  character  of 
or  characterizing  diarrhea ;  catarrhal,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  intestines. 

That  three  thousand  and  more  individuals,  mostly  chil- 
dren, died  from  diarrhoeal  diseases,  does  not  surprise  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  intense  heat  of  our  summer. 

Science,  IX.  86. 

diarrheic,  diarrhceic  (di-a-re'ik),  a.  [<  diar- 
rhea, diarrhoea,  +  -jc]  Of^  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  diarrhea :  as,  a  diarrheic  flux. 

diarrhetic,  diarrhoetic  (di-a-ret'ik),  a.  [Irreg. 
<  diarrhea,  diarrlioea,  +  -f-ic]  Same  as  diar- 
rheic. 


see  diaskeur- 


dtaffneijatjig,  <  diaffKEvd^etv,  revise 
asfl    Revision;  editing. 

The  authorship  of  this  work  is  aptly  attributed  to  Vy^sa, 

"the  arranger,"  the  personification  of  Indian  diaskeuasis. 

Eiicyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  281. 

diaskeuast  (di-a-skii'ast),  n.  [<  Gr.  SianKsva- 
aTT/g,  a  reviser,  "an  interpolator,  <  SiaaKevd^siv, 
get  quite  ready,  set  in  order,  revise  for  publi- 
cation, <  Std,  through,  +  cKsvdl^eiv,  make  ready, 
prepare,  <  cKevoe,  implement,  tool,  equipment.] 
A  reviser;  an  interpolator:  used  especially 
with  reference  to  old  recensions  of  Greek  writ- 
ings.   Also  written  diasceuast. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  the  hand  of  the  dias- 
keuast in  this  passage  more  than  in  almost  any  other  of 
the  poems.  Gladstone,  Studies  on  Homer,  II.  83. 

But  these  fables  only  purport  to  be  Bahrius  spoiled, 
after  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  diasceuast: 
that  is,  some  late  writer  who  has  turned  his  verses  into 
diarthrodial  (di-ar-thro'di-al),  a.      Kdiarthro-     barbarous  Greek  and  wretched  metre.         „  .^    „^ 
Sis,  after  arthrodial.']    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  -r..       .       ,,  ,     ,  f '       •■      '  ^^^• 

nature  of  diarthrosis :  as,  a  diarthrodial  articu-  Djaspinae  (di-as-pi  ne),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Diaspis 
lation;  diarthrodial  moYersie,Tit.  +  -^nw.^     A  subfamily  of  CoceJdcB,  typified  by 

diarthromere  (di-ar'thro-mer),  ».  [<  Gr.  (!«-,  tne  genus  i)jasp»s;  the  scale-lice.  Also  written 
two-,  +  arthromere,  q.  v.|)  A  vertebrate  meta- 
mere ;  the  typical  double-ring  or  figure-8  seg- 
ment of  the  body  of  a  vertebrate  animal,  cor- 
responding to  a  theoretically  complete  vertebra 
and  its  accompaniments.     Coues,  1868. 

diarthromeric  (di-ar-thro-mer'ik),  a.  [<  diar-  Diaspis  (di-as'pis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <Sid,  through, 
thromere  -i-  -tc.j  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diar-  -|-  ^amg,  a  shield.]  The  typical  genus  of  scale- 
thromere  or  metamere  of  a  vertebrate.  Coues.  insects  of  the  subfamily  Diaspince. 
diarthrosis  (di-ar-thro'sis),  n.;  pi.  diarthroses  diaspora  (di-as'p6-ra),».  [<  Gr.  d«r(7TOpa,  a  scat- 
(-sez).  [NL.,<Gr.<5«ape/)UOTf,  division  by  joints,  tering,  dispersion,  collectively,  in  the  Septua- 
articulation,  <  duzpepovv,  divide  by  jomts,  <  6ia,  gint  and  New  Testament,  the  dispersed  Jews,  < 
between,  +  apdpovv,  ]om,  articulate,  <  apdpov,  diaaireipew,  scatter,  sow  abroad,  <  6cd,  through- 
a  ]omt.  Of.  arthrosis.']  In  anat.,  that  artieula-  out,  -I-  aweipetv,  scatter,  sow.]  The  dispersion 
tion  of  bones  which  leaves  them  free  to  move  of  the  Jews:  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  and 
in  some  or  any  direction:  free,  as  distmguished  in  the  New  Testament,  the  whole  body  of 
fl?.  1*^'  F.t'irosis ;  thorough-jomt:  applied  Jews  living  scattered  amongthe  Gentiles  after 
both  to  the  joints  themselves  and  to  the  motion    the  Babylonian  captivity:   also  used  by  the 


Named  Diaspina  from  its  principal  genus,  Diaspis.  It 
contains  some  of  the  most  pernicious  insects  in  existence, 
which,  by  reason  of  their  vast  multiplicity,  ruin  or  destroy 
whole  orchards  of  valuable  fruit  trees,  or  groves  of  shade 
trees.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  li.  214. 


resultmg  from  such  mechanism.  The  principal 
kinds  of  articulation  thus  designated  are  enarthrosis,  or 
ball-and-socket  joint,  the  freest  of  all,  as  seen  in  the  hip 
and  shoulder;  ginglymus,  or  hinge-joint,  as  in  the  elbow 
and  knee ;  and  cyclarthrosis,  or  pivot-joint.  See  arthro- 
sis. Also  called  abarthrosis. — Rotatory  diarthrosis. 
Same  as  cyclarthrosis. 

diary  (di'a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *diarius, 
adj.  (only  as  noun:  see  II.),  <  dies,  day:  see 
n.]  I.t  a.  Lasting  for  one  day:  as,  a  diary 
fever.    Bacon. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  diaries  (-riz).  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  diario, 
<  L.  diarium,  a  daily  allowance  for  soldiers,  LL. 
also  a  diary,  neut.  of  *diarius,  adj.,  <  dies,  day: 
see  dial,  deity.  The  synonjm  journal  is  of  the 
same  ult.  origin.]  1.  An  account  of  daily 
events  or  transactions ;  a  journal;  specifically, 


Jewish  Christians  of  the  apostoUe  age  for  their 
fellow  Christians  outside  of  Palestine  (rendered 
"the  strangers"  in  the  authorized  version  of 
1  Pet.  i.  1,  and  "the  Dispersion"  in  the  revised 
version). 

The  development  of  Judaism  in  the  diaspora  differed 
in  important  points  from  that  in  Palestine. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  760. 

diaspore  (di'a^spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  Siacmopd,  a  scat- 
tering: see  diaspora.']  A  hydrate  of  aluminium 
occurring  in  crystals  and  foliated  masses,  color- 
less or  of  a  pearly  gray.*  it  is  infusible,  and  a  small 
fragment  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  exposed  to 
the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  almost  instantly  decrepitates 
and  is  dispersed :  hence  its  name. 

diaspret,  n.     [<  ML.  diaspms,  diaper,  jasper: 


a  daily  record  kept  by  a  person  of  any  or  all  see  diaper,  jasper.]    Same  &s  jasper. 

matters  within  his  experience  or  observation:  Great  stones  like  to  Corneolaes,Granats,Agat8,ZKasj>ry, 

as,  a  diary  of  the  weather;  a  traveler's  diary.  Calcidonij,  Hematists,  and  some  kinde  of  naturall  Dia- 

T„  „„„  „ u       i,-        ■        ^,  .      ,     ,              f  monds.                                      Sakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  216. 

In  sea-voyages,  where  there  IS  nothing  to  be  seen  but  ,.                    ,,        ,          ,             „"                    „, 

sky  and  sea,  men  .  .  .  make  diaries;  but  in  land-travel,  diaspront  (dl-as  pron),  n.     [ML.,  var.  of  dtas- 

whereln  so  much  is  to  be  observed,  .  .  .  they  omit  it.  prus,  diaper,  jasper,  etc.:  see  diaper.]     Same 

Bacon,  Travel,  ^s  diaper. 

2.  A  book  prepared  for  keeping  a  diary;  espe-  diastaltic  (di-a-stal'tik),  a.     [<  Gr.  diaaTaTiTiKSg, 

eially,abookwith  blank  leaves  bearingprinted  able  to  distinguish,  in  music  able  to  expand  or 

dates  for  a  daily  record,  often  including  other  exalt  the  mind,  <  6cac!Ti?i.leiv,  dilate,  expand, 

printed  matter  of  current  use  or  interest :  as,  distinguish,  <  did,  apart,  +  aTil?£tv,  send.]   In 

a  lawyers'  diary.  Gr,  music,  dilated  or  extended :  applied  both 


diastole 

to  particular  intervals  and  to  a  general  heroic 
<juality  in  a  melody. 

diastase  (di'a-stas),  n.  [<  F.  diastase,  diastase 
lit.  separation  (see  del),  <  Gr.  Sidaraaie,  sepa- 
ration :  see  diastasis.]  A  substance  existingin 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes  after  genui- 
nation,  it  is  obtained  by  digesting  in  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  water  and  one  of  alcohol,  at  a  temperature  of 
113°,  a  certain  quantity  of  germinated  barley  ground  and 
dried  in  the  open  air,  and  then  putting  the  whole  under 
pressure  and  filtering  it.  Diastase  is  solid,  white  and 
soluble  in  water  and  diluted  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
strong  alcohol.  In  solution  it  possesses  the  property  of 
causing  starch  to  break  up  at  the  temperature  of  150' 
transforming  it  first  into  dextrin  and  then  into  sugar.      ' 

diastasis  (di-as'ta-sis),  n. ;  pi.  diastases  (-sez). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  SidaraaiQ,  a  separation,  <  iiauTijvai 
pres.  dcidTivai,  separate,  cause  to  stand  apart,  I 
did,  apart,  -I-  ar^ai,  pres.  iardvat,  cause  to  stand, 
=  B.  sta-nd.]  Forcible  separation  of  bones 
without  fracture,  as  the  result  of  external  me- 
chanical injury  or  direct  violence ;  dislocation; 
luxation. 

diastatic  (di-a-stat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  dianTaTiicd;, 
separative  (cJ.  didaraaiQ,  separation:  see  dias- 
tase), <  diacT^vai,  pres.  duardvai,  separate:  see 
diastasis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  diastase;  pos- 
sessing the  properties  of  diastase:  as,  a  dia- 
static ferment. 

diastatically  (di-a-stat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  diastase. 

The  quantity  of  the  diastatically  acting  albuminous 
substances  increases  with  the  progi'ess  of  germination. 

Thausing,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  291. 

diastem  (di'a-stem),  n.  [<  LL.  diastema,  inter- 
val: see  diostema.]     B&vae  a.s  diastema,  %, 

diastema  (di-a-ste'ma),  ». ;  pi.  diastemata  (-ma- 
ta).  [LL.,  aii  interval,  esp.  in  music,  <  Gr,  dia- 
arrifia,  an  interval,  difference,  <  Simrvfai,  sepa- 
rate: see  diastasis.]  1.  In  sool.  and  anat,,  an 
interval  between  any  two  consecutive  teeth,  es- 
pecially between  any  two  series  or  kinds  of 
teeth,  as  between  the  canines  and  premolars  or 
incisors,  or  among  the  incisors,  as  in  many  bats. 
When  there  are  no  canines,  as  in  rodents,  diastema  occurs 
between  the  incisors  and  the  premolars.  It  necessarily 
occurs  -when  opposing  teeth  are  so  long  that  they  cross 
each  other  when  the  mouth  is  shut.  Man  is  notable  aa 
having  normally  no  diastemata,  his  teeth  forming  a  con- 
tinuous series,  and  being  all  of  approximately  equal 
lengths.  But  the  same  is  the  case  with  some  other  mam- 
mals, as  in  the  genera  Tarsius  and  Anoplotherium. 
2.  In  anc.  Gr.  music,  an  interval.   Also  diastem. 

diaster  (di-as't§r),  ra.  [<  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  +  dar^p, 
star.]  la  Jnol.,  a  double  star;  the  caryooinetio 
figure  which  results  from  the  aster  of  a  nucleus 
before  this  separates  into  two  nuclei.  See  aster 
and  caryoeinesis.    Also  dyaster. 

A  polar  star  is  seen  at  each  end  of  the  nucleus-spindle, 
and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  diaster. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  838. 

diastimeter  (di-a-stim'e-t6r),  n.  [Prop.  "Mas- 
tasimeter,  <  Gr.  didcTaaiQ,  distance,  interval  (< 
Suardvai,  Siaar^ai,  stand  apart),  +  /drpov,  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  dis- 
tances.    E.  M.  Knight. 

diastole  (di-as'to-le),  n.  [LL.^  <  Gr.  SimiTokli, 
dilatation,  expansion,  lengthening  of  a  syllable, 
<  SiaariXkeiv,  dilatie,  expand,  put  asunder:  see 
diastaltic]  1 .  The  normal  rhythmical  dilatsr 
tion  or  relaxation  of  the  heart  or  other  blood- 
vessel, which  alternates  with  systole  or  con- 
traction, the  two  movements  together  consti- 
tuting pulsation  or  beating:  as,  auricular  dias- 
tole; ventricular  diastole.  The  term  is  also  extended 
to  some  other  pulsating  organs,  aa  lymph-hearts,  and  spe- 
cifically to  the  expanding  action  of  the  contractile  vesicle 
of  inf  usorians  and  other  protozoans. 
2.  The  period  or  length  of  time  during  which 
a  rhythmically  pulsating  vessel  is  relaxed  or 
dilated;  the  time-interval  which  alternates 
with  systole. — 3.  In  Gr.  gram.,  a  mark  similar 
in  position  and  shape  to  a  comma,  but  origi- 
nally semicircular  in  form,  used  to  indicate  tie 
correct  separation  of  words,  and  guard  against 
a  false  division,  such  as  might  pervert  the 
sense.  Such  a  sign  was  needed  to  obviate  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  ancient  practice  of  writing  without  divi- 
sion between  words.  The  diastole  is  still  occasionally 
used,  generally  in  order  to  distinguish  the  pronominal 
forms  o,T(.  and  o,Te, '  whatever,  which,"  from  the  particles 
oTi,  'that,'  and  ore,  'when.'  The  usual  practice  at  pr«sent, 
however,  is  to  use  a  space  instead  of  the  diastole.  vVnen 
the  present  shape  of  the  comma  came  into  use,  more  or 
less  confusion  between  it  and  the  diastole  necessarily  en- 
sued. k\iocK\\eAhypodiastole,  Seehyphen. 
4.  In  anc.  pros.,  lengthening  or  protraction  ol 
a  syllable  regularly  short ;  especially,  protrac- 
tion of  a  syllable  preceding  a  pause  or  taking 
the  ictus :  as. 

Ire  negabamus  et  tecta  ignota  subire. 

OxM,  Metamorph.,  xiv.  260- 


diastole 

Host  cases  of  diastole  in  Latin  poetry  are  supposed  to  be 
instances  of  reversion  to  an  older  pronunciation,  though 
the  pause  which  usuaUy  follows  could  of  itself  make  good 
the  metrical  deficiency.  This  reversion  is  seen  chiefly  in 
verb-terminations  with  final  t  and  r :  as, 

Callidus  ut  soleat  humeris  portare  viator. 

Horace^  Satires,  I.  v.  90. 
diastolic  (di-a-stol'ik),  a.     [<  diastole  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  diastole, 
diastolyt  (di-as'to-li),  n.    An  obsolete  form  of 
diastole. 

Siastopora  (di-a-stop'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  for  *Dia- 
statopora,  <  Gr.'  dwuraVof,  split  up,  divided  (< 
StaoT^ai,  separate :  see  diastasis),  +  irdpo?,  pas- 
sage, pore.]  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  family 
DiastoporidcE. 

Diastoporidse  (di-as-to-por'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Diastopora  +  ■4dce.'\  A  family  of  eyolo- 
stomatous  gymnolsematous  polyzoans. 
diastyle  (di'a-stil),  a.  [<  L.  diastylos,  <  Gr.  Sid- 
oTvhic,  having  the  columns  wide  apart  (whence 
SiaaTii^ov,  the  space  between  columns),  <  Sid, 
apart,  +  arvAog,  a  column :  see  style^.']  In  arch. , 
pertainii^  to  that  arrangement  of  columns  in 
a  classical  order  in  which  the  intercolumniation 
measures  three  diameters.  See  cut  under  inter- 
columniaMon. 

lUastylidse  (di-a-stil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  IHa- 
stylis  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  macrurous  thora- 
eostraeous  crustaceans,  equivalent  to  the  sub- 
order Oumaeea  of  some  authors,  containing  re- 
markable annectent  forms  related  on  the  one 
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diathermic  (di-a-th6r'mik),  a.    [As  diatherm-al 
+  -ic]     Same  as  diathermanous. 

In  thin  plates  some  descriptions  tint  the  sun  with  a 
greenish  hue  :  others  make  it  appear  a  glowing  red  with- 
out any  trace  of  green.  The  latter  are  by  far  more  dia- 
thermic than  the  former.  Tyndall,  Radiation,  §  8. 

diathermometer  (di"a-ther-mom'e-ter),  n.     [< 
Gr.  did,  through,  +  dipjioQ,  heat,  +  /ierpov,  mea- 
sure.]   An  instniment  for  measuiing  the  ther-     calities,  as  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  and  in  Vitpnia,  Nevs 
mal  resistance  of  a  substance  by  noting  the     a"*  California.     They  are  sometimes  useff  as  polish, 


Diastylis  quadrispinosa. 


hand  to  sehizopods,  on  the  other  to  copepods, 
and  exhibiting  in  some  respects  a  persistence  of 
a  Uirval  type  of  the  higher  Crustacea.  They  are 
TharaAOSStraca  or  Podophthalmia  with  a  small  cephalo- 
thoracic  shield,  typically  5  thoracic  somites,  6  pairs  of 
legs,  of  which  at  least  the  two  anterior  pairs  are  bira- 
mous  or  of  the  schizopod  type,  maxillipeds  In  2  pairs, 
and  the  abdomen  elongated,  of  6  somites,  and  In  the 
male  bearing  several  pairs  of  swimming-feet  besides  the 
terminal  appendages.  Diastylis  and  Leuean  are  leading 
genera.  As  understood  by  recent  naturalists,  it  is  limited 
to  Diastylis  and  Leptostylis;  these  have  the  integuments 
strongly  indurated,  body  and  tail  sharply  defined,  and  the 
carapace  large  and  vaulted,  with  a  conspicuous  rostriform 
prominence. 

Diastylis  (di-as'ti-lis),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  Siacsrv'AOi : 
see  diastyle.']    The  typical  genus  of  the  family 


diasyrm  (di'a-sirm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Siaavp/iog,  dis- 
paragement, ridicule,  in  rhet.  a  figure  of  speech 
so  called,  <  Siaavpav,  disparage,  ridicule,  tear  in 
pieces,  <  f!(a,  apart,  -I-  avpuv,  drag,  draw.]  In 
rhet.,  a  figure  of  speech  expressing  disparage- 
ment or  ridicule. 

diatessaron  (di-a-tes'a-ron),  n.  [L^,  <  Gr.  Sia- 
Tsaadpav,  for  r)  Sia  readapuv,  se.  xop^"'"  ovfii»->via, 
the  interval  of  a  fourth  (see  diapason,  diapente) : 
Tcaadpatv,  gen.  pi.  f em.  of  Ticaapeg  =  E.  four  : 
see  tessara  and  four.]  1.  In  Cfr.  and  medieval 
music,  the  interval  of  a  fourth. —  3.  [Gr.  to  6id 
TEdddpav  (Tatian,  in  Eusebius).]  A  harmony  of 
the  four  Gospels.  The  first  work  of  this  kind  was  that 
of  Tatian  (latter  half  of  the  second  century),  a  Christian 
apologist,  but  afterward  a  Gnostic. 

Who  would  lose,  in  the  confusion  of  a  Diatessaron,  the 
peculiar  charm  which  belongs  to  the  narrative  of  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved?  Macaiday,  Boswell's  Johnson. 
3.  In  old  phar.,  an  electuary  composedof  four 
medicines :  gentian,  birthwort,  bayberries,  and 
myrrh — Diapason  diatessaron.    See  diapason. 

diathermal  (dl- a -ther 'mal),  a.  [<  Gr.  6ca, 
through,  -I-  dep/idg',  heat,  +  -al.  Of.  diatherman- 
ous.]   Same  as  diathermanovs. 

diathermance,  diathermancy  (di-a-th6r'- 
maus,  -man-si),  n.  [<  diatherman-ous  +  -ce,  -cy, 
after  Qti."dipfiavatc,  heating,  <  Bepiialvuv,  heat.] 
The  property  of  transmitting  radiant  heat;  the 
qiuality  of  being  diathermanous. 

diathermaneity  (di-a-ther-ma-ne'i-ti),  n.  [= 
P.  diathermaneity ;  a,s  diatherman-ous  +  -e4fy.] 
Same  as  diathermance. 

diathermanism  (di-a-th6r'ma-nizm),  n.  [As 
diatherman-ous  +  -ism.]  The  transmission  of 
radiant  heat. 


heat.]  Freely  permeable  by  heat.  The  term  m 
speoiflcally  applied  to  certain  substances,  such  as  crystal- 
line pieces  of  rock-salt,  etc.,  which  suffer  radiant  heat  to 
pass  through  them,  much  in  the  same  way  as  transparent 
or  diaphanous  bodies  allow  of  the  passage  of  light,  see 
absorption.    Also  diathermal,  diathermw,  diathernwus. 


amount  of  heat  which  it  transmits. 
diathermous  (di-a-th4r'mus),  a.    [<  Gr.   6cd, 
through,  -I-  depfiog,  heat.]      Same  as  diather- 
manous. 
The  diatTiermous  forenoon  atmosphere. 

Amer.  Jour.  5a.,  "Wliole  No.  cxxix.  p.  890. 

diathesis  (di-ath'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  SMeatg, 
arrangement,  disposition,  state,  condition  (of 
body  or  mind),  <  dtaridevai,  arrange,  dispose, 
place  separately,  <  Sid,  apart,  +  ndhai,  place, 
put.  Ct.  thesis.]  1.  In  med.,  a  predisposing  con- 
dition or  habit  of  body;  constitutional  predis- 
position :  as,  a  strumous  or  scrofulous  diathesis. 

She  inherited  a  nervous  diathesis  as  well  as  a  large 
dower  of  intellectual  and  sesthetic  graces. 

JS.  H.  Clarke,  Sex  in  Education,  p.  98. 

2.  A  predisposing  condition  or  state  of  mind ; 
a  mental  tendency ;  hence,  a  predisposing  con- 
dition or  tendency  in  anything. 

In  whichever  rank  you  see  corruption,  be  assured  it 
equally  pervades  all  ranks — be  assured  it  is  the  symp- 
tom of  a  bad  social  diathesis. 

E.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  266. 

All  signs  fail  in  a  drought,  because  the  predisposition, 
the  diathesis,  is  so  strongly  toward  fair  weather. 

The  Century,  XXY.  676. 

diathetic  (di-a-thet'ik),  a.     [<  diathesis  (-thet-) 

-i-  -ic]    Of  or  pertaining  to  or  dependent  upon 

diathesis ;  constitutional :  as,  diatheUo  tumors. 

Diathetic  diseases:  that  is  to  say,  diseases  dependent 

upon  a  peculiar  disposition  of  body  or  mind,  or  both. 

B.  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  505. 

diathetically  (di-a-thet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  dia- 
thetic manner;  as  regards  diathesis,  or  consti- 
tutional predisposition;  constitutionally. 

Out  of  the  serous  layer  is  evolved  the  whole  voluntary 
motor  apparatus  of  bones,  muscles,  aponeuroses,  liga- 
ments, and  serous  tissues ;  so  that  .  .  .  they  are  related 
to  each  other  nutritionally  and  diathetically. 

E.  C.  Mann,  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  346. 

diatite  (di'a-lat),  n.     [<  diat(om)  +  4te^.]    A 
cement  composed  of  a  mixture  of  shellac  and 
finely  divided  silica. 
diatom  (di'a-tom),  n.    A  member  of  the  Biato- 

macece.—  Diatom  prism.    See  prism. 
Diatoma  (di-at'^o-ma),  re.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  as  if 
*6tdTo/j.oc,  verbal  adj.  of  SiarijivEiv,  cut  through, 
<  Sid,  through,  -1-  refi- 
veiv,  ra/ieiv,  cut.]    In 
iot.,  a  genus  of  Bia- 
tomacew,  in  which  the 
Diatoma,  magnified.  frustulcs  are  Connect- 

ed together  by  their 
angles,  forming  a  zigzag  chain,  and  the  valves 
composing  them  only  meet  at  the  edges  with- 
out overlapping.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
sjwcies,  found  on  submerged  plants  and  stones. 
Diatomaceee  (di"a-t9-ma'se-e),  «.  i)^.  [NL.,  < 
Diatoma  +  -aced'.]  '  An  order  of  microscopic 
unicellular  algse,  much  resembling  the  Desmidi- 
acecB,  from  which 
they  are  distin- 
guished by  a  sili- 
oifioation  of  the 
cell-wall  and  by 
the  presence  of 
a  brownish  pig- 
ment which  con- 
ceals the  green 
of  the  ehloro- 
phyl.  The  cells  are 
either  isolated  or 
united  into  threads, 
etc.,  and  often  se- 
crete a  thin  jelly 
in  which  they  live 
socially.  Bach  frus- 
tule  is  composed 
of  two  separate 
and  similar  parts 
(valves),  the  edges 
of  which  usually 
fit  one  over  the 
other  like  the  lid  of 
a  box.  Eeprodue- 
tion  takes  place,  as 
in  the  desmids,  ^  in 
two  ways,  by  divi- 
sion and  by  sexual 
conjugation.  Dia- 
toms exist  ia  all 
parts  of  the  world 
in  immense  numbers 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  of  fresh  water,  and  are  also 
found  attached  to  the  submerged  parts  of  aquatic  plants, 
ete.,  and  among  mosses  and  in  other  damp  localities. 
There  are  many  genera,  and  the  number  of  known  species 
exceeds  1,600.  They  vary  greatly  in  the  form  and  mark- 
ings of  the  valves,  which  are  often  exquisitely  sculptured, 
forming  beautiful  objects  under  the  microscope  and  test- 
ing its  highest  powers.  In  some  species  the  lines  are  found 
to  equal  125,000  to  the  inch.  Extensive  fossil  deposits  of 
the  silicious  remains  of  Diaiomaceae  occur  in  various  lo- 

Nevada, 

ling- 

Also  called  Ba- 


Biatofnacea,  magnified. 
a,  young  individuals  of  Cocconetna  Ian- 
ceolatum  ;  6,  longitudinal  view  of  a  sin- 
gle frustule  of  Siriatella  interrupta, 
showing  striae;  c,  Gomphtmana  hyati- 
««»(,  attached  to  a  filament  oi  Cottferaa; 
d,  Striatella  interrupta :  many  indi- 
viduals united  laterally  to  form  a  strap- 
shaped  colony,  with  a  lateral  pedicel. 
fFrom  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's  *Traite 
general  de  Botanique.") 


powder.    They  are  abundant  in  guano. 
dUariaceas. 

diatomacean  (di"a-to-ma'se-an),  n.  [<  diato- 
mace-ous  +  -an.]  "In  bat.,  a  plant  of  the  order 
Diatomacece. 

diatomaceous  (di"arto-ma' shins),  a.  [<  Diato- 
macece +  -ous.]  hi'bo't.,  belonging  to  or  resem- 
bling Diatomacece. 

During  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger,  a . . .  diatomaceous 
ooze  was  found,  as  a  pale  straw-coloured  deposit,  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Southern  Ocean.       Bwdey,  Physiog.,  p.  232. 

diatomic  (di-a-tom'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  -I- 
aTo/io(,  atom," -I-  -ic]  In  cJiem.,  consisting  of 
two  atoms:  as,  a  diatomic  radical:  specifically 
applied  to  hydrates  which  have  two  hydrogen 
atoms  united  to  the  nucleus  radical  by  oxygen. 
It  is  these  hydrogen  atoms  alone  which  are 
easily  replaced  by  metallic  bases  or  other  rad- 
icals. 

The  alcohols  and  fat  acids  are  monatomic,  the  glycols 

are  diatomic^  and  the  glycerines  are  triatomic  compounds. 

J.  P.  Cooke,  Chem.  Philos.,  p.  117. 

diatomiferous  (di''a-to-mif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
Diatoma  +  L./erreJ'='E.  bear'';  +  -oms.]  Con- 
taining or  yielding  diatoms. 

diatomin,  diatomine  (di-at'o-min),  n.  [<  dia- 
tom +  -in^,  -iree2.]  The  buff  or  yellowish-brown 
pigment  which  colors  diatoms  and  brown  algse, 
obscuring  the  chlorophyl.  Also  called  phyco- 
xanthine. 

diatomist  (di-at'o-mist),  n.  [<  diatom  +  -ist] 
A  botanist  who  "has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  Diatomacece. 

diatomite  (di-at'o-mit),  n.  [<  diatom  +  -ite^.] 
Diatomaceous  earth ;  infusorial  earth. 

diatomoscope  (di-a-tom'o-skop),  n.  [<  NL. 
Diatoma  +  Gr.  anoTcslv,  view.]  An  instrument 
for  the  examination  of  diatoms. 

diatomous  (di-at'o-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *Sid- 
Tofiog,  verbal  adj.  of  SiaTiiivuv,  cut  through :  see 
Diatoma.]  In  mineral.,  having  crystals  with 
one  distinct  diagonal  cleavage. 

diatonic  (di-a-ton'ik),  a.  [=  P.  diatonique  = 
Sp.  diat&nic6'=  Pg.  It.  diatonico  (cf.  D.  G.  dict- 
tonisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  diatonisJc),  <  LL.  diatonicus, 
<  Gr.  StaTovmdv,  also  simply  oidrovov  (sc.  -yevog, 
class),  the  diatonic  scalS,  neut.  of  didrovog,  ex- 
tending through,  <  Siareiveiv,  stretch  through, 
extend,  <  did,  through,  -t-  rdvuv,  stretch,  >  rdvog, 
tone :  see  tone.]  1 .  In  Gr.  music,  noting  one 
of  the  three  standard  tetrachords,  consisting 
of  four  tones  at  the  successive  intervals  of  a 
half  tone,  a  tone,  and  a  tone:  distinguished 
from  chromatic  and  enharmonic.  See  tetrachord. 
— 2.  In  modern  music,  using  the  tones,  intervals, 
or  harmonies  of  the  standard  major  or  minor 
scales  without  chromatic  alteration.—  Diatonic 
Instruments,  instruments  constructed  to  produce  only 
the  tones  of  the  standard  major  or  minor  scales  of  their 
fundamental  tone. — Diatonic  melody,  a  melody  with- 
out modulation. — Diatonic  modulation,  a  modulation 
to  a  closely  related  key.  Steertiodulation. — Diatonic  pro- 
gression, a  melodic  passage  in  which  the  tones  of  the 
standard  scale,  major  or  minor,  are  used  in  succession  up- 
ward or  downward. — Diatonic  scale,  a  standard  scale, 
major  or  minor.  See  scale. 
diatonically  (di-a-ton'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  dia- 
tonic manner. 

diatonOUS  (di-at'o-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Siarovog, 
extending  through:  see  diatonic]  Extending 
from  front  to  back:  in  masonry,  said  of  stones 
which  extend  entirely  through  a  wall  so  that 
they  appear  on  both  sides  of  it. 
diatribaf,  n.    Same  as  diatribe,  1. 

I  have  read  y  learned  Diatriba  concerning  Prayer,  & 
do  exceedingly  prayse  your  method. 

Evelyn,  To  Mr.  B.  Thurland. 

diatribe  (di'a-tiib),  n.  [Formerly  also,  as  L., 
diatriba;  =  i*.  diatribe  =  Sp.  diatriba  =  Pg.  dia- 
tribe =  It.  diatriba,  <  ML.  diatriba,  a  disputa- 
tion (L.  diatriba,  asohool),  <  Gr.  Siarpipfi,  awear- 
ing  away,  pastime,  way  of  spending  time,  a 
school,  a  discussion,  waste  of  time,  <  oiarpifiuv, 
rub  away,  waste,  spend  time,  discuss,  <  6id, 
through,  +  Tpipeiv,  rub:  see  trite.]  1.  A  con- 
tinued discourse  or  disputation. 

I  have  made  ...  a  diatribe  on  the  subject  of  descrip- 
tive poetry.         Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  132. 

Specifically^ —  2.  A  bitter  and  violent  criticism ; 
a  strain  of  invective. 
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Her  continued  diairibe  against  intellectual  people. 

M.  C.  Clarke. 

A  really  insolent  diatribe,  .  .  ,  which  Knox  boasted 
himself  to  have  launched  at  the  Duke  and  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester.         R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xxi. 

diatribist  (di'a-tri-bist),  n.  l<  diairibe  +  ■dst.'] 
One  who  writes  or  utters  diatribes. 

Diatr3aiia  (di-ar-tri'ma),  n.  [NIi.,  <  Gr.  SiA, 
through,  +  Tpii/MT!,  a  hole,  <  Tpmiv,  bore,  pierce.] 
A  genus  of  gigantic  ratite  fossil  birds  from  the 
Wahsateh  group  of  the  Eocene  of  New  Mexico, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Gastornis  (which 
see).    The  type-species  is  D.  gigantea.     Cope. 

diauli,  n.    Plural  of  diaulos. 

diaulos  (di-4'los),  n. ;  pi.  diauli  (-li).  [<  L.  di- 
aulos, a  double  course,  <  Gr.  diavio;,  a  double 
pipe  or  channel,  a  double  course,  <  di-,  two-,  + 
aiM(,  a  pipe,  flute.]  1.  An  ancient  Greek 
musical  instrument,  consisting  of  two  single 
flutes,  either  similar  or  different,  so  joined  at 
the  mouthpiece  tliat  they  could  be  played  toge- 
ther. See  cut  under  auletris. —  2.  In  anc.  Greek 
games,  a  double  course,  in  which  the  racers 
passed  around  a  goal  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
and  returned  to  the  starting-place. 

Besides  the  foot-race  in  whicli  the  course  was  traversed 
only  once,  there  were  now  the  diaulos  or  double  course 
and  the  "long"  foot-race  (dolichos). 

Sncye.  Brit,  XVII.  766. 

3.  An  ancient  Greek  itinerary  measure,  the 

equivalent  of  two  stadia. 
diaxon  (di-ak'son),  a.  and  n.     [<  Gr.  Si-,  two-, 

+  h^av,  axis.]      I.  a.  Having  two  axes,  as  a 

sponge-spicule.     See  extract  under  diaxonia. 
II.  ».  A  sponge-spicule  with  two  axes. 
diaxonia  (di-ak-so'ni-a),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  as  diaxon 

+  -Jo.]     Sponge-spieiiles  having  two  axes. 

When  one  of  the  rays  of  this  triact  spicule  becomes 
rudimentary,  Diaxonia  can  theoretically  be  produced. 
It  is  however  advantageous  to  consider  the  diaxon  spic- 
ules as  part  of  the  Triaxonia. 

Von  Lenden/eld,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1886,  p.  660. 

diazeuctic  (di-a-ziik'tik),  a.  [Also  improp.  dia- 
zeutic;  <  Gr.  Sia^svKTiKdQ,  disjunctive,  <  Sia^ev- 
yviivai,  disjoin  (cf .  to  SiE!^Evyp.hov.av(!rriiJ.a,  the  dis- 
junct system  of  music),  <  oia,  apart,  +  i^svyvvvai 
=  L.  jungere,  join :  see  disjunct,  join,  zeugma, 
etc.]  Disjunct:  in  anc.  Cfr.  music,  applied  to 
two  successive  tetrachords  that  were  separated 
by  the  interval  of  a  tone,  and  also  to  the  tone 
by  which  such  tetrachords  were  separated. 

diazeutic  (di-a-zu'tik),  a.  Improper  form  of 
diazeuctic. 

diazeuzis  (di-a-ziik'sis),  n.  [Gr.  Std^ev^cg,  dis- 
junction, <  dia'^evyvvvai,  disjoin :  see  diazeuctic.2 
In  anc.  Gr.  music,  tHe  separation  of  two  suc- 
cessive tetrachords  by  the  interval  of  a  tone, 
and  also  the  tone  by  which  such  tetrachords 
were  separated. 

diazo-.  [<  (iJ-2  -I-  ago(te).']  In  cTiem.,  a  prefix 
signifying  that  a  compound  contains  a  group 
consisting  of  phenyl  (CeHs)  united  with  a  radi- 
cal consisting  of  two  nitrogen  atoms. 

diazoma  (di-a-zo'ma),  B. ;  pi.  diazomata  (-ma- 
ta).  [L.,  <  Gr.  Sid^a/xa,  a  girdle,  partition, 
lobby,  <  Sia^uvmvat,  gird  round,  <  Std,  through, 
+  QaviAvai,  gird:  see  zone.']  In  the  anc.  Gr, 
theater,  a  passage  usually  dividing  the  auditori- 


Theater  of  Epidauros,  Greece,  designed  by  Polycleitus. 

VD,  diazoma;  IC,  orchestra,  or  konistra.    {From  the  Proceedings 

(ITpaKTtKa)  for  1883  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens. ) 

um  longitudinally  at  about  the  middle,  cutting 
the  radial  flights  of  steps,  and  serving  to  facil- 
itate communication,  in  some  examples  there  are 
more  than  one  diazoma,  and  in  some  smaU  or  rude  thea- 
ters none  is  present.  In  the  Eoman  theater  it  was  called 
prcednctio. 

dibi  (dib),  V. :  pret.  and  pp.  dibled,  ppr.  dibUng. 
[Early  mod.  B.  dihle;  <  ME.  diSftere,  a  var.  of  dip- 
pen,  dip;  see  dip,  v.  Cf.  (toil.]  j^  trans.  To 
dip. 
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And  Jesus  blisced  thaim  on  an, 
And  bad  thaim  dib  thair  cuppes  alle 
And  ber  tille  hem  best  in  h^e. 
Early  Eng.  Metrical  Homilies  (ed.  J,  SmaU),  p,  121. 

II.  intrans.  To  dip ;  specifically,  in  angling, 
to  dibble. 

In  dibbing  for  roach,  dace,  or  chub,  I  must  not  let  my 
motion  be  swift :  when  I  see  any  of  them  coming  towards 
the  bait,  I  must  make  two  or  three  short  removes,  and 
then  let  it  glide  gently  with  the  stream,  if  possible  to- 
wards the  fish.    J.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  107,  note. 

dibi  (dib),  n.  [<  difii,  v.  j  var.  of  dip,  m.]  1.  A 
dip. — 2.  A  depression  m  the  ground. —  3.  A 
valley.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

dib^  (dib),  n.     [A  var.  of  dub^.']    A  pool ;  a  dub. 

[Scotch.] 
The  dibs  were  full ;  the  roads  foul. 

Gait,  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  312. 

dib*  (dib), ».  [E.  dial.:  origin  obscure.]  1.  One 
of  the  small  bones,  or  huckle-bones,  of  a  sheep's 
leg;  the  knee-pan  or  the  ankle-bone.  See  as- 
tragalus. [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  pi.  A  children's 
game,  consisting  in  throwing  up  the  small 
bones  of  the  legs  of  sheep,  or  small  stones,  and 
catching  them  first  on  the  palm  and  then  on  the 
back  of  the  hand.  As  played  with  pebbles,  this  game 
is  also  called  chackstones,  jackstones.  In  Scotland  called 
chuckies,  chucks,OT  chuekie-stanes,  and  played  with  pebbles. 
3.  pi.  Money.     [Eng.  slang.] 

Pray  come  with  more  cash  in  your  pocket: 
Make  nunky  surrender  his  dibs. 
James  Sm,ith,  Rejected  Addresses,  George  Barnwell. 

-dib,  -div.  [Hind,  dip,  dwip,  <  Skt.  dvipa,  is- 
land.] The  final  element  of  many  place-names 
in  India  and  the  East:  as,  Seieadib  (an  old 
name  of  Ceylon),  Maldives,  Laeoa^wes. 

Dibamidae  (di-bam'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Diba- 
mus  +  -idee."]  A  family  of  true  laeertilians, 
typified  by  the  genus  IHbamus.  They  have  the 
clavicles  dilated  proximally,  jnd  frequently  loop-shaped, 
the  premaxillary  double,  no  mterorbital  septum,  no  co- 
lumella cranii,  no  arches,  and  no  osteodermal  plates. 

Dibamus  (di-ba'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Si^a/iot, 
poet,  for  *6ip7Jiio(,  on  two  legs,  <  it-,  two-,  4- 
fifJIJ-a,  a  step,  pace:  see  bema.\  A  genus  of 
lizards,  typical  of  the  family  DibamicSe. 

dibasic  (di-ba'sik),  a.  [<  Gr.  St-,  two-,  +  ^aaig, 
base,  +  -jc]    Same  as  bibasic. 

dibatis  (di-ba'tis),  «.  [An  artificial  word.]  In 
logic,  same  as  dimaris.  ' 

dibber  (dib'Sr),  n.  [Appar.  <  dib^  for  dip  +  -erl. 
Cf.  dibble^.]  1.  An  instrument  for  dibbling; 
a  dibble,  or  a  tool  having  a  series  of  dibbles  or 
teeth  for  making  holes  in  the  ground. — 3.  An 
iron  tool  with  a  sharp-pointed  end  of  steel,  or 
the  pointed  end  of  a  claw-bar,  used  by  miners 
and  others  for  making  holes. 

The  pointed  ends  of  claw -bars  are  often  slightly  bent, 
to  facilitate  getting  a  pinch  and  levering  in  certain  posi- 
tions.   The  end  ...  is  called  a  dibber,  for  making  holes. 
Wm.  Morgan,  Man.  of  Mining  Tools,  p.  158. 

dibblel  (dib'l),  n.  [<  ME.  dibbille,  delylle,  *dibel; 
appar.  <  dib^,  dip,  +  -el,  equiv.  to  -e»-l.]  A 
pointed  tool,  often  merely  a  short,  stout,  point- 
ed stick,  used  in  gardening  and  agriculture  to 
make  holes  in  the  ground  for  planting  seeds  or 
bulbs,  setting  out  plants,  etc. 

I'll  not  put 
The  dibble  in  the  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 
Take  an  old  man's  advice,  youth,  .  .  .  bend  thy  sword 
into  a  pruning-hook,  and  make  a  dibble  of  thy  dagger. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xxviii. 

dibble!  (dib'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dibbled,  ppr. 
dibbling.  [<  dibble^,  «.]  To  plant  with  a  dib- 
ble, or  to  make  holes  in  for  planting  seeds,  etc. ; 
make  holes  or  indentations  in,  as  if  with  a  dib- 
ble. 

An'  he's  brought  fouth  o'  foreign  leeks, 
An'  dibblet  them  in  his  yairdie. 

Eeniains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  144. 
A  skipping  deer. 
With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepared 
The  soft  receptacle,  in  which,  secure, 
Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  through. 

Cowper,  Yardley  Oak  (1791). 
Thaw  sets  in  — 
After  an  hour  a  dripping  sound  is  heard 
In  all  the  forests,  and  the  soft-strewn  snow 
Under  the  trees  is  dibbled  thick  with  holes. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

dibble^  (dib'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dibbled,  ppr. 
dibbling.  [Freq.  of  dib^  for  dip."]  To  dip  or 
let  the  bait  fall  gently  into  the  water,  as  in 
angling. 

This  stone  fly,  then,  we  dape  or  dibble  with,  as  with  the 
drake.  Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler. 

Man  in  a  small  boat  fishing  :  ask  him  civilly  what  he's 
doing.  He  answers  .  .  .  *^ Dibbling  for  chub."  .  .  .  All 
the  villagers  dibble.    F.  C.  Bunumd,  Happy  Thoughts,  v. 

dibbler  (dib'16r),  n.  One  who  dibbles,  or  an 
instrument  for  dibbling. 
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dibbling  (dib'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  dibble^,  v.^ 
The  act  of  dipping,  as  in  angling. 

Not  an  inch  of  your  line  being  to  be  suffered  to  touch 

the  water  in  diilvng,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  stroneer 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  il.  241.' 

dib-hole  (dib'hol),  n.  In  coaUnining,  the  low- 
est part  of  the  mine,  and  especially  of  the  shaft 
into  which  the  water  is  drained  or  conduoteii 
so  that  it  may  be  raised  to  the  surface  by  pump- 
ing or  otherwise.  [Lancashire,  Eng.]  Called 
sump  in  Cornwall  and  in  the  United  States,  and 
lodge  in  various  coal-mining  districts  of  England 

diblastula  (di-blas'|u-la),  «.;  pi.  diblastulcii 
(-le).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  St-,  two-,  +  NL.  blastula,  a. 
v.]  The  two-cell-layered  sac  into  which  the 
single  cells  or  plastids  constituting  the  germs 
of  the  Enterozoa  first  develop.    E.  R.  Lankester. 

dibothrian  (di-both'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  di^, 
two-,  +  poBpiov,  a  pit.]  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Dibothriidw. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  DibothrUdcB ;  a  tapeworm 
with  only  two  facets  or  fossettes  on  the  head, 
as  in  the  genera  Dibothrium  and  Bothriocepha- 
lus.  The  broad  tapeworm,  Bothriocephalus  la- 
tus,  is  a  dibothrian. 

Dibothriidse  (di-both-n'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Di- 
bothrium  +  -idm.']  A  family  of  cestoid  flat- 
worms,  or  tapeworms,  having  only  two  suckers 
on  the  head :  a  synonjrm  of  Sothriocephalida. 

Dibothrium  fdi-both'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  &-, 
two-,  +  poBpiov,  dim.  of  PiSpog,  a  pit,  trench,] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  DibothrUdce. 

dibrach,  dibracbys  (di'brak,  -is),  n.  [<  LL. 
dibrachys,  <  LGr.  dippaxvQ  (=  LL.  bibrem),  of 
two  short  syllables,  <  Si-  (=  L.  bi-),  two-,  +  pfm- 
xiic  =  L.  brevis,  short.]  In  anc.  pros.,  a  foot 
consisting  of  two  short  syllables ;  a  pyn-hic. 

dibrancb  (di'brangk),  n.    One  of  the  Dibranchi- 
ata. 
A  whole  lobe  or  arm  of  a  Decapod  or  Octopod  Dibraneh. 
E.  R.  Lamkester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  674. 

DibrancMata  (di-brang-M-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  dibranchiatus :  see  dibranehiate.} 
An  order  of  aeeta- 
buliferous  oephalo- 
pods,  containing 
the  decapod  and  oe- 
topod  Cephalopoda. 
It  is  one  of  the  prime  di- 
visions of  Cephalopoda 
(the  other  being  Tetra- 
branchiatd),  having  two 
gills  in  the  mantle-cavi- 
ty, from  8  to  10  arms 
bearing  suckers,  a  com- 
plete infundibulum  or 
funnel,  and  usually  an 
ink-bag,  with,  or  more 
frequently  without,  a 
shell.  (See  cut  under 
ink-bag.)  All  the  living 
cephalopods,  excepting 
the  pearly  nautilus,  be- 
long to  the  Dibranchia- 
ta,  such  as  cuttlefishes, 
squids,  calamaries,  etc., 
together  with  the  paper- 
nautilus.  (See  cuts  under 
argonaut  and  Argonau- 
tidce.)  Belemnites  are 
fossil  forms  of  the  order. 
The  order  is  generally 
divided  into  two  subor- 
ders, Octopoda  or  Octo-  Female  Cuttlefish  tSifia  i0ciHf 
cera,   and  Decapoda   or    ^^).  illustrating  anatomy  of  Diiran- 

Decacera.     Also  called    '^*''»'«-  ^     j     j  „„ji 

CryptodibranehiataSee   fie'jSay'„lo?;ie"'fS,'i"Sn'sa«St 

also    cuts  under  bel&m-    so-called  arms  or  bracliia;  <i,  buccal 
nite  and  cuttlefish.  mass,  with  lips,  jaws,  and  tongue;  o, 

dibrancMate     (di-  Sf ri^o^c'S/liaS 

brang  kl-at),  a.  and  lum;  f,  intestine;  a,  anus;  1,  ink-bag; 

n        n    ■NTT       ^ih^nm  *.  place  ofsystemic  heart  1  /,  liver;  «>, 

n.       \\    JNlj.    aiOran-  ni'manUe;    «,  left  hepatic  duct;  », 

ehiatUS,    <     Gr.    Si-,  <>»aty ;  a  oviduct;?,  one  of  the  apei- 

,                'in'           '  tures  by  which   the   water^:hambcts 

two-,       +      ppayxia,  communicatewiththCKilerior;>-,one 

eilla  1    T    n    HnviTKr  of  the  branchiae ;  j,  eiophagealgan- 

glllS.J   1.  a.  Jiaving  ,j^.  j,i,uiecnttleboneorsepiost. 

two  gills;    specifi- 
cally, in  cephalopods,  pertaining  to  the  Dir 
brancMata. 

II.  n.  A  cephalopod  of  the  order  Dibrmchi- 
ata;  a  dibranch. 

dibs  (dibz),  n.  [Ar.]  A  thick  molasses  or  syr- 
up made  in  Syria  by  boiling  down  grape-jiuoe; 
also,  syrup  or  honey  of  dates. 

dibstone(dib'st6n),M.  1.  A  little  stone  or  hone 
used  in  the  game  of  dibs. — 2 .  j>Z.  Same  as  w»,  -J. 
I  have  seen  little  girls  exercise  whole  hours  together, 
and  take  abundance  of  pains  to  be  expert  at  iibstmM. 

dicacious  (di-ka'shus),  a.  [<  L.  dicax  (dimdr), 
talking  sharply  or  satirically,  witty  (<  aicere,^ 
say:  see  diction),  +  E.  -ous.1  Satirical;  pen, 
saucy.    Imp.  Diet.  .   ,. ,. 

dicacityt  (di-kas'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  diemta[m 
raillery,  wit,  <  dteao!  {dicaoi-),  witty: 


see  (S- 


eaeious.'] 
Cockeram,  1632, 


dicacity 

Satiricalness;  sauoiness;  pertness. 
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Dichitonida 


des,  dees,  pi.  of  dee,  die:   see  dieS."}     1.  The 
LucmuB    .  .hadascorn,ulnan.egivenUmbythemili.  d?^^g'''«'-2.  A  game  with  dice.    SeedieS. 
dtcact«j/ of  his  own  company.  r?  MW     w 


tary  avxumy  ai  nis  own  company. 

5p.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  II.  133. 
This  gave  a  sort  of  petulant  dicadty  to  his  repartees. 

Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  i.  8. 
Dicsids  (di-se'i-de),  n.pl.  [NX,.,  <  Bicmum  + 
4d<B.']  An  artificial  f  amUy  of  osoiae  passerine 
hirds,  named  from  the  genus  Dicwum,  usually 
merged  in  Mctarmiidce.  it  includes,  according  to 
some  authors,  19  genera  of  chiefly  Indian,  Australian  and 
Polynesian  birds,  resembling  the  sun-birds  in  many  re- 


dicSBOlogy  (di-se-ol'6-ji),  n.  [<  LL.  dicmologia, 
<  Gt.  6tKaio?U)yia,  a  plea  in  defense,  <  dUaioc, 
right,  just,  neut.  rd  dwaiov,  a  right,  a  just  claim 
(<  6iiai,  justice),  +  -Aoyjo,  <  Ti^etv,  speak :  see 
-ology.i  In  rhet,  a  mode  of  defense  by  which 
the  accused  admits  the  act  charged  as  stated, 
hut  seeks  to  justify  it  as  lawful,  or  by  pleading 

mitigating  cir- 


r/  -MTc  -i  '  P""®*"  ^^^  PP-  *«««?)  Ppr.  dicing. 
*-  v  "'V'^^t  play  with  dice,  also  cut  into 
cubes  or  squares,  <  dyce,  dys,  dice:  see  diee, ».] 
I.  mtrans.  To  play  with  diee. 
Againe  they  dice  as  fast,  the  poorest  rogues  of  aU 
wui  sit  them  downe  in  open  field,  and  there  to  gaming 
'*"•  HaMuyt's  Voyages,  I.  388. 

I  .  .  .  diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week. 

Shak,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 

II'  *»■«»»«.  1.  To  cut  into  cubes  or  squares. — 
j.  To  sew  a  kind  of  waved  pattern  on  (the  bor- 
der of  a  garment).— 3.  To  decorate  with  a  pat- 
tern (especially  a  woven  one)  resembling  cubes 
seen  diagonally— that  is,  with  hexagons  so 
shaded  by  the  run  of  the  thread  as  to  resemble 
cubes  so  placed;  less  properly,  to  weave  with 


Right  and  Left  Valves  oi  Diceras  arietinutn. 
a,  a,  adductor  impressions. 

and  referred  to  the  family  Chamidce:  named 
from  the  pair  of  beaks  twisted  like  a  ram's 
horns.  Lamarck,  1805. — 2.  A  genus  of  worms. 
HudolpM,  1810. 


a  pattern  of  squares  or  lozenges  touching  one  dicerion  (di-ser'i-on),  n.     [MGr.  dmipuyv,  <  Gr, 


CRareV^""  ^°  ^°*  a.-WS.Y,  to  lose  at  dice ;  gamble  away. 
An  unthrift,  that  will  dice  away  his  skin, 
Eather  than  want  to  stake  at  ordinaries. 

Shirley,  The  Wedding,  v.  2. 
Ji?'^'-"'  ^J^h  di9e-l>ox  (dis'boks),  ».  l.  A  box  from  which 
(L,uvier,lS17).J     dice  are  thrown  in  gaming,  usually  in  the  form 


cumstanceSi 
Dic8euin(di-se 


An  extensive 
genus  of  Indi- 
an and  Bast  In- 
dian tenuiros- 
tral  passerine 
birds,  of  the 
family  Nectari- 
niidce  and  sub- 


Sifcepa^,  two-horned  (dUepag,  a  double  horn),  < 
St-,  two-,  -t-  Kipac,  a  horn.]  A  candlestick  with 
two  lights,  representing  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  used  by  the  Greek  bishops  in  blessing 

1     .  ,        „  ,  .  ,     the  people.    See  tricerion. 

^-  t^"^tt°^7tt  dimerous  (dis'e-rus),  ..    [NL.,  <  Gr.  SUep.,  (d,.e- 


of  a  cylinder  contracted  in  the  middle. 


Swallow  Sun-bird  (Dt'caum  htrundi- 
naceutn). 


of  small  sun 
birds,  having  a 
slender,  acute, 
arcuate  bill, 
the  tarsi  short, 
and  the  plu- 
mage more  or 
less  red.  D. 
hirundinaceum  of  Australia  has  a  relatively  broad  and 
flattened  beak,  like  a  swallow's  (whence  the  name),  and  is 
the  type  of  a  subgenus  Microehelidon.  It  was  formerly 
called  the  swa^ioM-warWe?'.  Also  written  Z)iceKm.  Strick- 
land, 1343. 

dicarbonate  (di-kar'bo-nat),  n.     [<  (Jj-2  -f-  car- 
bonate^.^   In  cliem.,  same  as  'bicarbonate. 
•ficarpellary  (di-kar'pe-la-ri),  a.     [<  *"-2  -t-  car- 
pel{l)  -I-  -ar^i.]    In  6o*.,' composed  of  two  car- 
pels. 

£cast  (di'kast),  n.     [<  Gr.  diKaar^c,  a  judge  (in 
Athens  rather  a  juryman,  the  presiding  judge 
being  6  KpiTfjg:   see   criUo),  <   Smaleiv,  judge, 
<  Si«ri,  justice.]      In  ancient  Athens,  one  of 
6,000  citizens  who  were   chosen  by  lot  an- 
nually to  sit  as  judges,  in  greater  or  les§  num- 
ber according  to  the  importance  of  the  case, 
and  whose  functions  corresponded  to  those  of 
the  modern  juryman  and  judge  combined.   The 
6,000  dicasts  were  divided  by  lot  into  10  sections  of  600 
each,  with  a  supplementary  section  of  1,000,  from  which 
accidental  deficiencies  or  absences  were  supplied.    The 
sections  were  assigned  from  time  to  time  to  the  different 
courts ;  and,  according  to  the  character  of  the  case  to  be 
tried,  a  single  section  sat,  or  two  or  more  sections  toge- 
ther, or  a  fractional  part  of  a  section.    In  cases  pertaining 
to  religion  or  military  matters,  etc.,  trial  was  sometimes 
had  before  a  selected  panel  of  dicasts  (a  special  or  struck 
jury),  who  sat  as  experts.   In  cases  of  importance  one  of  the 
thesmothetes  served  as  president  of  the  court.  Also  dikast. 
dicastery  (di-kas'te-ri),  n.     [<  Gr.  Smaariipiov, 
a  court  of  justice,  ^'Sucd^etv,  judge :  see  dieast.'] 
In  Gr.  antiq.,  a  court  of  justice ;  especially,  in 
Athens,  one  of  the  courts  in  which  dicasts  sat ; 
hence,  the  court  or  body  of  dicasts  themselves. 
The  dicastery  differed  from  the  modern  jury  in  that  the 
former  maybe  regarded  as  the  whole  body  of  citizens  rep- 
resented by  a  numerous  section  sitting  in  judgment,  while 
the  jury  is  a  group  of  peers,  originally  also  friends  or  ac- 
_qu8intances,  of  the  parties  concerned. 
dicatalectic  (di-kat-a-lek'tik),  a.    [<  Gr.  6imTd- 
hjKTog  (Hepheestion),'  <  (5(-,  two-,  double,  +  imra- 
ym6(,  catalectio,  <  KaraXfiyuv,  leave  off :  see  cata- 
fecfic]    In  pros. ,  characterized  by  double  cata- 
lexis,  both  interior  and  final ;  having  an  incom- 
plete foot  both  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end. 
The  dactylic  pentameter  is  an  example  of  a  dicatalectic 
Ime,  the  third  and  the  last  foot  both  being  incomplete : 


The  common  method  of  throwing  the  dice  is  with  a  hol- 
low cylmder  of  wood,  called  the  dice-iox,  into  which  they 
are  put,  and  thence,  being  first  shaken  together,  thrown 
out  upon  the  table.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  403. 
2,  A  species  of  insulator  for  telegraph-wires, 
shaped  Kke  a  box  for  throwing  diee,  along  the 

_     axis  of  which  the  wire  is  carried. 

family    Drepa^  dice-COal  (dis'kol),  n.    In  coalmining,  certain 
nince ;  a  group     layers  of  coal  which  ■"       '  ,..     .    . 


poiT-,  Staepu-),  also  Shepag  {Sinepar-),  two-homed 
(cf .  Dicrurus),  <  6i-,  two-,  +  nipag,  horn.  Cf .  bi- 
corn.'i  In  entom.,  having  a  pair  of  developed 
antennae. 
dichf.  A  corrupt  form  found  only  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  usually  explained  as  standing  for 
d' it  (do  it). 
Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A., 

<  Gr.  d(-, 


break  readily  into  small  I'ichsetaB  (di-ke'te),  w.  j)Z.    [NL.,' 
cubical  fragments  resembling  dice  in  form.     ^  ^^-  cJtceta,  q.  v.]    A  division  of  brachyeerous 


i.  2. 
two-, 


dipterous  insects,  containing  those  two-winged 
flies  which  have  the  proboscis  or  sucker  com- 
posed of  two  pieces.  It  contains  the  family 
MuscidcB  and  others.  The  common  house-fly 
is  an  example. 

The  number  of  pieces  composing  the  haustellum  varies 
—  two,  four,  or  six ;  and  on  this  character  Macquart  has 
founded  his  arrangement,  naming  his  divisions  Dichmtce, 
Tetrachsetse,  and  Hexachsetse,  respectively. 

Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p,  123. 


[Leicestershire,  Eng.] 

dicellate  (di-sel'at),  a.  [<  Gr.  diKeMa,  a  two- 
pronged  hoe  (<  (5(-,  two-,  +  KiUetv,  drive,  urge), 
-I-  -ateT-.']    Two-pronged,  as  a  sponge-spicule. 

Dicentra  (di-sen'tra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Siiavrpog, 
with  two  stings  or  points,  <  Si-,  two-,  +  dvTpov, 
a  point,  sting,  spur:  see  center'':']  A  genus  of 
delicate  perennial  herbs,  of  the  natural  order 

FumariacecB,  of  about  a  dozen  species,  natives  ..„. 

"L^""^  America  'and  eastern  and  central  dichsstous  (di-ke'tus),  a.  [Is" mchcBta!^  + 
Asia.  Jhe  species  have  glaucous  dissected  leaves  and  a  -ous.!  Pertaining  to  or  havinsr  the  oharaptp.r^ 
heart-shaped  or  two-spurred  coroUa.    The  squirrel-corn,     ^f  ^hg  Dichmtm  saving  T;ne  cnaracters 

dichas  (di'kas),  n.  [Gr.  6lx&Q  {Slx<^S-),  the  half, 
<  Slxa,  in  two,  <  dig  (A-),  twice:  see  dJ-2.]  A 
half  foot  in  ancient  Greek  long  measure.  The 
Attic  measure  is  supposed  to  have  been  6.84  inches,  the 
late  Egyptian  (Philetsrian)  7  inches,  English  measure. 

dichasia,  n.    Plural  of  dichasium. 

dichasial  (dJ-ka'si-al),  a.  [<  dichasium  +  -al.'\ 
In  hot.,  pertaining" to  or  resembling  a  dicha- 
sium. 

The  dichasial  form  of  inflorescence. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  IV.  124. 

dichasium  (di-ka'si-um),  n. ;  pi.  diehasia  (-a.). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Sixaoi;,  division:  see  dichastasis.] 
In  bot.,  a  cyme  having  two  main  axes. 

dichastasis  (di-kas'ta-sis),  n.  [NL.,  improp. 
for  *dicliasis,  <  Gr.  'dixacig,  division^  half,  < 
SixaEiv,  &Lxa^tLv,  divide,  <  6ixa.,  in  two,  <  <5(f  (<5«-), 
twice:  see  (Jj-2.]  Spontaneous  subdivision. 
Dana. 

dichastic  (di-kas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  &ixa<!ii,  divi- 
sion; cf.  dichastasis.}  Capable  of  subdividing 
spontaneously.    Imp.  Diet.     [Rare.] 

dichet,  n.  and  v.  A  Middle  English  foi-m  of 
ditch. 

DichelesthiidSB(di"ke-les-thi'i-de),  m.jjZ.  [NL., 
,<  Dichelesthium  -f  -Mw.']  A  family  of  sipho- 
nostomous  parasitic  crustaceans  or  fish-lice, 
typified  by  the  genus  Dichelesthium,  having 
abortive  limbs.    Also  written  Dichelestiidm. 

Dichelesthium  (di-kf-les'thi-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
(?)  Gr.  Sixn^og,  also  <5(ia;iof,  cloven-hoofed,  orig. 
'two-parted'  (neut.  dixrfkov,  forceps;  <  6i-,  two-, 
+  Xn^V,  a  hoof,  cloven  hoof,  claw,  spur,  forked 
probe,  notch,  etc.,  orig.  anything  parted,  <  ■\/ 
*Xahixaiveiv,  gape,  yawn,  part),  +  eadieiv,  eat.] 


Bleeding-heart  {Dicentra  spectabilis). 


-«^  I  -^%^  I  _  I  -WW  I  -WW  I  -. 

See  catalecHc  and  procatalectic. 

oicatalexis  (di-kat-a-lek'sis),  n.  [NL.  (cf .  LGr. 
faara/li7f(a-^Marius  Vietorinus),  <  Gr.  ii-,  two-, 
double,  +  mT&Tiii^tg,  catalexis:  see  catalexis.'] 
la^os.,  concurrence  of  interior  and  final  cata- 
lexis ;  incompleteness  of  both  a  middle  and  a 
final  foot  in  a  line. 

dice  (dis),  TO.  pi.  [<  MB.  dice,  dyce  (somethnes 
in  double  pi.  dyces),  irreg.  spelling  of  dys' 


J).  Canadensis,  and  Dutchman 's-breeches,  D.  Cucullaria, 
are  common  species  of  the  northern  United  States.  The 
bleeding-heart,  D.  spectaiUis,  a  very  ornamental  species 
from  northern  China,  is  frequent  in  gardens.  Also  called 
Dielytra. 

dicephalous  (di-sef 'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  6iK£<jialog, 
two-headed,  <  St-,  two-,  +  xefaX,^,  head.]  Hav- 
ing two  heads  on  one  body;  bieapitate. 

dice-playt  (dis'pla),  n.    The  game  of  dice. 
Dice-play,  and  such  other  foolish  and  pernicious  games, 
they  know  not.    Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson),  ii.  4. 

dice-player  (dis'pla"er),  «.  [<  ME.  diceplayer; 
<  dice  +  player.}  One  who  plays  at  dice;  a 
dicer. 

dicer  (di'ser),  TO.     [<  ME.  dyser,  dysar,  <  dys, 
diee:  see  dice,  v.]    One  who  plays  at  dice;  a 
gamester. 
As  false  as  dieers'  oaths.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Diceras  (dis'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  SUepag,  a  dou- 
ble horn:  see  dicerou^.}     1.  A  genus  of  dimy- 


Dichelesthium  sturiottis,  magnified. 

The  typical  genus  of  fish-Uce  of  the  family 
Dichelesthiidw.  Also-^titteuDichelestium.  Her- 
mann, 1804. 


arian  bivalves,  having  subequal  valves  with  Dichitonida  (di-ki-ton'i-da),  ra.  j)Z.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
spirally  prolonged  umbones  and  a  very  thick  6i-,  two-,  -t-  ;i;«r(iv,  tunic  (chiton),  +  -ida.]  A 
Mnge,  with  prominent  teeth,  two  in  one  valve  group  of  tunicaries,  ascidians,  or  sea-squirts, 
and  one  in  the  other,  occurring  in  the  Oolite,     equivalent  to  the  order  Ascidioida. 


dicUamydeous 

dicUainydeous  (di-kla-mid'e-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  Si-, 
two-,  +  x^l'^i  (x^l"'^-))  ^  oloak  (see  cMamys), 
+  -eoitsJ]  In  hot.,  having  a  double  perianti, 
consisting  of  both  calyx  and  corolla. 

dicMorid  (di-klo'rid),  n.  _  Same  as  bicMorid. 

dicbloro-methane  (di-klo'ro-me'than),  n.  [< 
(lichlor{icl)  +  methane.^    Methylene  diehlorid. 

dicho-.  [<  6r.  6txo-,  combining  form  of  dixa, 
in  two,  apart,  <  die  {6t-),  twice,  two-:  see  (2i-2.] 
The  first  element  in  several  scientific  terms, 
meaning  '  in  two  parts,'  '  in  pairs.' 

Dichobune  (di-ko-bu'ne),  n.  [NL.,  <  Qr.  Sixa, 
in  two,  +  jSowdg,'  a  lull,  height,  mound,  prob.  a 
Cyrenaic  word.]  1.  A  fossil  genus  of  non- 
ruminant  or  bimodont  artiodaetyl  quadrupeds 
of  Eocene  age,  type  of  the  taxoilj  Dichobunidce  : 
so  called  from  their  bunodont  molars. — 2 
(di'ko-biin).  [I.  c]  An  animal  of  this  genus  or 
of  the  family  Dichobunidm. 

Dichobunidae  (di-ko-bii'm-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Dichobune  +  -jtfce.]  '  A  family  of  extinct  artio- 
daetyl quadrupeds.  They  are  related  to  the  anoplo- 
theres,  but  have  the  body  somewhat  leporiform,  with  the 
hind  limbs  disproportionately  longer  than  the  fore,  and 
the  teeth  more  specialized  than  in  the  ATwplotheriidce. 
The  teeth  are  44  in  number,  with  6  persistent  upper  in- 
cisors. The  dichobuues  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  diffuse 
placenta  and  a  tripartite  stomach  with  no  developed 
psalterium,  and  hence  to  have  been  non-ruminant.  The 
dentition  is  of  the  pattern  called  bunodont.  The  leading 
genera  are  Dichobune  and  Vichodon,  from  the  Eocene. 

uchogamic  (di-ko-gam'ik),  a.  [<  dichogamy  + 
4c.}    Eelating  to  dichogamy. 

dicbogamoUS  (di-kog'a-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Sixa,  in 
two,  -t-  ydfioc;,  marriage.]  In  hot.,  exhibiting  or 
characterized  by  dichogamy. 

With  dichogamouB  plants,  early  or  late  flowers  on  the 
same  individual  may  intercross. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  259. 

dicbogamy  (di-kog'a-mi),  n.  [As  dichogam-oiis 
+  ■y.'i  In  6oi.,  a  provision  in  hermaphrodite 
flowers  to  prevent  self-fertilization  by  a  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  anthers  and 
stigma.  It  is  distinguished  as  proterandrous  or  proter- 
ogynous,  according  as  the  anthers  or  the  stigmas  are  the 
first  to  become  mature. 

The  same  end  [cross-fertilization]  is  gained  by  dichog- 
amy or  the  maturation  of  the  reproductive  elements  of 
the  same  flower  at  different  periods. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  258. 

Dicbolopbids  ((K-ko-lof 'i-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  < 
Dicholophus  +  -4dce.']  A  family  of  birds,  taking 
name  from  the  genus  Dicholophus :  a  synonym 
of  CariamidcB  (which  see).    J.  J.  Kaup,  1850. 

Sicbolopbus  (di-kol'o-fus).  n.  [NL.  (lUiger, 
1811),  <  Gr.  Sixa,  in  two,  -I-  M^oq,  a  crest,  ridge.] 
A  genus  of  birds :  same  as  Cariama,  2. 

dicbord  (di'kdrd),  n.  [<  Gr.  6ixop6ov,  an  instru- 
ment with  two  strings,  neut.  of  dlxopdog,  two- 
stringed,  <  ii-,  two-,  -I-  x°pS^,  string :  see  chord, 
cord^."]  1.  An  ancient  musical  instrument,  of 
the  lute  or  harp  class,  having  two  strings. — 3. 
A  general  term  for  musical  instruments  having 
two  strings  to  each  note. 

dicboree  (di-ko're),  n.     Same  as  dichoreus. 

dicboreus  (di-ko-re'us),  ». ;  pi.  dichorei  (-i). 
[L.,  also,  later,  dichorms,  <  Gr.  6ix6peioQ,  <  Si-, 
two-,  -I-  xopcioc,  choreus.]  A  double  choreus  or 
trochee ;  a  trochaic  dipody  regarded  as  a  single 
compound  foot.  Also  called  dichoree  and  di- 
trochee  (which  see). 

dicbotomal  (di-kot'o-mal),  a.  [As  dichotom-ous 
+  -al.']  In  bot.,  growing  in  or  pertaining  to  the 
forks  of  a  dichotomous  stem :  as,  a  dieJiotomal 
flower. 

dicbotomic  (di-ko-tom'ik),  a.   [As  dichotom-ous 

+  -jc]    Same  as  dichotomous Dlehotomio  ayrf- 

optical  table.  Same  as  dichotomous  key  (which  see,  un- 
der dichotomous). 

dicbotomically  (di-ko-tom'i-kal-i),  adv.    Same 

as  dichotomously . 

dicbotomise,  v.    See  dichotomize. 
dicbotomistt  (di-kot'o-mlst),  ».     [<  dichotomy 

+  -j«t]    One  who  diefiotomizes,  or  classifi^es  by 

subdivision  into  pairs. 

These  dichotomists  .  .  .  would  wrest  .  .  .  whatsoever 
doth  not  aptly  fall  within  those  dichotomies. 

Bacon,  On  Learning,  VI.  ii.  §  1. 

dicbotomization  (di-kot"o-mi-za'shon),  n.  [< 
dichotomize  +  -ation.'i  Division  into  two  parts ; 
separation  or  classification  by  dual  or  binary 
subdivision. 

dicbotomize  (di-kot'o-miz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
diohotmnized,  ppr.  dichotomizing.  [<  Gr.  Sixoto- 
/islv,  cut  in  two  (SixdTofiog.adj.,  cut  in  two),  + 
-ize:  see  dichotomous. "}  I.  trans.  To  cut  into 
two  parts;  divide  into  pairs;  specifically,  to 
classify  by  subdivision  into  pairs. 

n.  intrans.  To  separate  into  pairs;  become 
dichotomous. 
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The  leaf  in  Dracunculns  has  a  very  peculiar  shape  ;  it 
consists  of  a  number  of  lobes  which  are  disposed  upon  a 
stalk  which  is  more  or  less  forked  (tends  more  or  less  to 
dichotomise).  Nature,  XXX.  272. 

Also  spelled  dichotomise. 
dicbotomous  (di-kot'o-mus),  a.  [<  LL.  dicho- 
tomos,  <  Gr.  Sixord/xoc,  cutting  in  two,  propar- 
oxytone  Six&rofiog,  cut  in  two,  divided  equally, 
<  6ixa,  in  two,  -I-  Ts/iveiv,  raue'iv,  out.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  a  pair  or  pairs ;  divid- 
ed into  two,  or  having  a  dual  arrangement  or 
order. 

Take  the  classification  of  the  sciences,  and  it  is  seen  that 
the  process  begins  at  its  widest  sweep  with  a  pure  dichot- 
omous division ;  it  is  the  contrast  of  the  Abstract  and  the 
Concrete.  W.  L.  Davidson,  Mind,  XII.  251. 

Specifically — (a)  In  bot,  regularly  dividing  by  pairs  from 
below  upward ;  two-forked :  as,  a  dichotomous  stem.  A 
good  example  of  a  dichotomous  stem  is  furnished  by  the 
mistletoe.    See  cut  under  dichotomy. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  dichotomous  character  is 
given  to  the  entire  stipes.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  294. 
(6)  In  zoiil. :  (1)  Branching  by  pairs ;  biraraous ;  bifur- 
cate ;  forked  :  as,  the  dichotomous  division  of  a  deer's  ant- 
lers ;  the  dichotomous  foot  of  a  crustacean.  (2)  Disti- 
chous ;  bifarious ;  two-rowed  or  two-ranked ;  parted  in 
the  middle  :  as,  the  dichotom-ous  hairs  of  a  squirrel's  tail, 
(c)  In  classification,  binary ;  dual ;  arranged  in  two  ranks 
or  series ;  opposed  by  pairs,  as  a  set  of  characters,  or  a 
number  of  obj  ects  characterized  by  dichotomization.  Also 
(JicAoiomic.— Dichotomous  key  or  table,  in  nat.  hist.,  a 
tabular  guide  to  the  orders,  genera,  etc.,  as  of  a  flora,  ar- 
ranged artificially,  so  that  by  a  series  of  contrasts  ana  ex- 
clusions the  desired  order  is  finally  reached. 
dicbotomously  (di-kot'o-mus-li),  adv.  In  a 
dichotomous  manner ;  by  subdivision  into  two 
parts  or  into  pairs.    Also  dichotomically. 

All  the  Sauropsida  possess  a  larynx,  a  trachea,  and  one 
or  two  lungs.  The  bronchi  do  not  divide  dichotomously, 
as  they  do  in  Mammalia.        Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  267. 

dicbotomy  (di-kot'o-mi),  ». ;  pi.  dichotomies 
(-miz).  [<  Gr.  dixoTopia,  a  cutting  in  two,  <  Sixo- 
t6/ioc,  cutting  in  two :  see  dichotomous.']  A  out- 
ting  in  two ;  division  into  two  parts  or  into  twos ; 
subdivision  into  halves  or  pairs ;  the  state  of 
being  dichotomous. 

Nor  contented  with  a  general  breach  or  dichotomy  with 
their  church,  [they]  do  subdivide  and  mince  themselves 
almost  into  atoms.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Heligio  Medici,  i.  8. 
Specifically — (a)  In  logi^,  the  division  of  a  whole  into  two 
parts ;  binary  classification.  Ramus  revived,  against  the 
Aristotelians,  the  Platonic  doctrine,  which  has  had  many 
adherents,  that  all  classification  should  be  by  dichotomy. 
But  the  opinion  has  found  little  favor  since  Kant. 

We  cannot  by  any  logical  dichotomies  accurately  express 
relations  which,  in  Nature,  graduate  into  each  other  In- 
sensibly. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  75. 
(b)  In  astron.,  that  phase  of  the  moon  in  which  it  ap- 
pears bisected  or  shows  only  half  its  disk,  as  at  the  quad- 
ratures, (c)  In  bot.,  a  mode  of 
branching  by  constant  forking,  as 
is  shown  in  some  stems,  the  vena- 
tion of  some  leaves,  etc.  This 
mode  of  branching  in  plants  is 
variously  modified,  as  when  only 
one  of  the  branches  at  each  fork 
becomes  further  developed,  in 
which  case  the  dichotomy  is  said 
to  be  sympodial.  If  these  unde- 
veloped branches  lie  always  upon 
the  same  side  of  the  axis,  the  sym- 
podial dichotomy  is  helicoid;  if 
alternately  upon  opposite  sides,  it 
is  scoiyioid.— Argvmient  from 
dichotomy,  one  of  the  arguments 
of  Zeno  the  Eleatic  against  plural- 
ity and  magnitude.  Anything  hav- 
ing magnitude  nmst  consist  of  two  parts,  and  those  again 
of  two,  ad  infinitum.  Thus,  the  ultimate  parts  have  no 
magnitude,  and  hence  not  the  whole. 
dicbotriaene  (di-ko-tri'en),  n.  [<  Gr.  Sixa,  in 
two,  -1-  Tpiaiva,  a  iirident:  see  tricene.']  In  the 
nomenclature  of  sponge-spicules,  a  dichoto- 
mous trisene ;  a  cladose  rhabdus  whose  three 
cladi  or  arms  divide  into  two.     See  tricene. 

The  arms  of  a  trisene  may  bifurcate  (dichotrioene)  once, 
twice,  or  oftener,  or  they  may  trifurcate. 

Solids,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  417. 

dicbroic  (di-kro'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  6lxpoog,  two- 
colored  (see  dichroous),  +  -ic]  1.  Character- 
ized bydiohroism:  as,  a  diehroic  crystal. —  2. 
Same  as  dichromatic. 

dicbroism  (di'kro-izm),  n.  [<  dichro4c  + 
-ism.2  In  optics  :\a)  A  property  possessed  by 
many  doubly  refracting  crystals  of  exhibiting 
different  colors  when  viewed  in  different  direc- 
tions. Thus,  palladium  chlorid  appears  of  a  deep-red 
color  along  the  axis,  and  of  a  vivid  green  when  viewed 
in  a  transverse  direction.  Mica  affords  another  example, 
beiug  nearly  opaque  when  viewed  in  one  direction,  but 
transparent  and  of  a  different  color  in  another.  This  prop- 
erty is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  absorption  of  the  light- 
vibrations  in  the  different  directions.  See  pleochroism. 
(h)  The  exhibition  of  essentially  different  col- 
ors by  certain  solutions  in  different  degrees  of 
dilution  or  concentration. 

dicbroistic  (di-kro-is'tik),  a.  [<  dichro-ism  + 
-istic.']  Ha-vingthe  property  of  dichroism.  Also 
dichroous. 


Dichotomy. 

Inflorescence  of  Vateria- 

nella  dentata. 


dick 

dicbroite  (di'kro-it),  n.  [<  Gr.  ilxpoo^,  two-col- 
ored (see  dichroous),  +  -ite2.]  lolite  (which 
see) :  so  called  from  its  variation  in  color. 

Dicbromanassa  (di"kro-ma-nas'a),  n.  [NL.  < 
Gr.  6i-,  two-,  -I-  xp^H-a,  color,  4-'  vaaca,  Done 
form  of  vvaaa,  vrjTTa,  a  duck:  see  Anas.'\  A 
genus  of  herons  exhibiting  dichromatism;  the 
diehroic  egrets,  as  the  reddish  egret,  D.  rufa 
which  in  one  state  is  pure  white  (and  laiown  as 
Peale's  egret),  in  another  variously  colored. 

dicbromate  (di-kro'mat),  n.  [<  di-'^  +  chro- 
mate.]    Same  as  bichromate. 

dicbromatic  ((H-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Si-  two-, 
+  ;i;pU|Ua(r-),  color:  see  chromatic.  Cf.  aichro- 
mic]  Having  or  producing  two  colors ;  exhib- 
iting or  characterized  by  dichromatism.  Also 
diehroic  and  bichromatic. 

dicbromatism  (di-kro'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  dichro- 
matic +  -ism.2  The  qualityof  being  dichromat- 
ic ;  the  state  or  condition  of  normally  present- 
ing two  different  colors  or  systems  of  coloration: 
in  zool.,  said  of  animals  which,  being  ordinari- 
ly of  a  given  color,  regularly  or  frequently  ex- 
hibit a  different  coloration,  due  to  melanism, 
erythrism,  etc.  The  red  and  gray  plumages  of  many 
owls,  the  red  and  green  plumages  of  sundry  parrots,  the 
white  and  colored  states  of  various  herons,  are  examples 
of  dichromatism.    See  color-variation. 

Kemarkable  differences  of  plumage  in  many  cases,  con-' 
stituting  dichromatism,  or  permanent  normal  difference 
in  color.  Corns,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  666. 

dicbromic  (di-kro'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Sixpufw;, 
two-colored,  <  6i-,  two-,  +  xp^f"^,  color :  see 
chrome,  etc.]  Relating  to  or  embracing  two 
colors  only;  bichromatic:  used  by  Herschel  to 
describe  the  vision  of  a  color-blind  person  who 
lacks  the  perception  of  one  of  the  three  pri- 
mary colors  assumed  in  accordance  with  the 
Young-Helmholtz  theory  of  color  (which  see, 
under  color). 

Herschel  regarded  the  vision  of  Dalton  as  dichromic,  tlie 
red  being  wanting.  Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  68. 

dicbronous  (di'kro-nus),  a.  [<  LL.  dichrorms, 
<  Gr.  Sixpovos,  having  two  times  or  quantities,  < 
di-,t-wo-,  +  xpSvoc,time.'\  Jnanc.pros.:  (o)  Hav- 
ing two  times  or  quantities ;  varying  in  time ; 
sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short ;  common ; 
doubtful  (Latin  anceps) :  as,  a  dichromms  vowel 
or  syllable;  representing  a  doubtful  vowel- 
sound  :  as,  a  dichronous  letter.  In  Gree^  grammar 
the  three  vowel-letters  a,  t,  v,  which  may  be  either  long 
or  short  in  sound,  are  called  dichronous,  in  contrast  to  tlie 
four  remaining  vowel-letters,  which  are  fixed  in  quantity 
(e  and  o  always  short,  tj  and  oj  always  long).  (J)  Con- 
sisting of  two  normal  short  times  or  morss; 
disemic :  as,  a  dichronous  foot ;  lasting  for  the 
space  of  two  times  or  morss :  as,  a  dichronous 
long  (that  is,  an  ordinary  long,  equal  to  two 
shorts,  distinguished  from  a  trichronous  or 
other  protracted  long) :  as,  a  dichronous  pause. 
See  disemic. 

dicbroous  (di'kro-us).  a.  [<  Gr.  Sixpooq,  Sixpm, 
SixpuQ,  two-colored,  <  6i-,  two-,  +  xpoi''-j  XP^"! 
color.]  1.  Same  as  dichromatic. —  2.  Same  as 
dichroistic. 

dicbroscope  (di'kro-skop),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  6i- 
Xpooi,  two-colored,'  +  oKoveiv,  view.]  An  in- 
strument for  testing  the  dichroism  of  crystals, 
usually  consisting  of  an  achromatized  double- 
image  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  fixed  in  a  brass 
tube  which  has  a  small  square  hole  at  one  end 
and  a  convex  lens  at  the  other,  of  such  power 
as  to  give  a  sharp  image  of  the  square  hole. 
On  looking  through  the  instrument  the  square  hole  ap- 
pears double,  the  light  which  passes  through  being  divided 
into  two  rays  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  eacli 
other ;  and  if  a  diehroic  crystal  is  placed  in  front  of  it,  tlie 
two  images,  corresponding  to  the  two  sets  of  light-vibra- 
tions, will  appear  of  different  colors.  AdichroscopemayDe 
combined  with  the  polarizing  apparatus  of  a  microscope. 

dicbroscopic  (di-kro-skop'ik),  a.  [<  dichroseope 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  the  dichroseope  i  as,  flJ- 
chroscopie  observations. 

dicbtiugs,  n.  pi.    See  dightings. 

dicing  (di'sing),  n.    [<  ME.  dysyng,  verbal  n.  ot 
dysen,  dycen,  dice :  see  dice, «.]    1.  Gaming  with 
dice. 
Where  dicimfc  is,  there  are  other  follies  also. 

Latimer,  6th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  I6«- 
2.  A  method  of  decorating  leather  in  squares 
or  diamonds  by  pressure.    E.  E.  Knight. 

dicing-bouse  (di'slng-hous),  n.  A  house  in 
which  games  with  dice  are  played;  a  gaming- 
house. 

The  public  peace  cannot  be  kept  where  public  didng- 

Aou«e«  are  permitted.  ,,  *,..,»«  ^ 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  a  472.    {htOham.) 

dicfcl  (dik),  n.  [Var.  of  dike  and  of  diteh.l 
The  mound  or  bank  of  a  ditch ;  a  dike.  Grose. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 


dick 

dick2  (dik),  n.  [Perhaps  <  D.  dek,  a  cover,  a 
horse-cloth  (of.  Oeken,  a  coverlet,  blanket, 
quilt),  the  same  as  dele,  a  deck:  see  deck,  n' 
of  which  d%ck  is  thus  appar.  a  var.  form.  The 
E.  form  maybe  due  in  part  to  association  with 
the  proper  name  Dick.  Hence  dim.  dieky^  q 
v.]  1.  A.leathem  apron.— 2.  A  bib.  Salli- 
well.     [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

dick-dunnock  (dik'dun"ok),  n.  [<  dick  (see 
dicky-bird)  +  dimnock.']  A  local  British  name 
of  the  hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modularis.  Mac- 
mllivray. 

mckens  (dik'enz),  n.  [Prob.  ult.  connected 
with  LG.  duks,  diiker,  deuker,  deiker,  the  deuce: 
all  prob.  fanciful  variations  of  deuce,  LG.  diis 
(see  deuce^),  the  E.  dickens  simulating  Dickon 
Diecon,  an  old  dim.  nickname  for  EiclMrd  (see 
dickyT-),  -sfheuce  the  surnames  Dickens,  Dickon- 
son,  Dicconson,  Dickenson,  Dickinson,  etc.]  The 
deuce :  used  interjectionally,  with  the  definite 
article  (formerly  sometimes  with  the  indefi- 
nite). 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock? 
Mrs.  Page.   I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is 
my  husband  had  him  of.  Shale,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  2. 

What  a  dieldns  does  he  mean  by  a  trivial  Sum  ? 

Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  ii.  1. 

To  play  the  dickens.    Same  as  to  play  the  deuce  (which 
see,  under  deucel). 

It  is  not  a  safe  matter  to  undertake  to  disperse  these 
robust  monkeys  who  play  the  dickens  with  the  telegraph 
lines.  Electric  Rev.  (Amer.),  XII.  6. 


1601  Dicranum 

It  occurs  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in  various  dicondylian  (di-kon-dil'i-an),  a.     r<  Gr.  dmiv 
dickyl(dik'iW°?^'l    --'■-•--' •-      -     -■       ,''''^f'.fo^^le-knuoMed,<<5f,  double-, -H«dvd,;Aof, 


du/lof,  double-knuckled,  <  dj", ,  ,^ 

knuckle:  see  condyle.']  Having  two  occipital 
condyles,  as  the  skull  of  a  mammal  or  an  am- 
phibian :  opposed  to  monocondylian. 

The  Amphibia  are  the  only  air-breathing  Vertebrata 
which,  like  mammals,  have  a  dicondylian  skull. 

u .,.„„  „i  j.„.^,„u„  u,  ^usui  uD  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  370. 

^-l°i°'  -'^^^enameisF.,  of  OHG.  origin:  OHG.  Dicoryne  (di-kor'i-ne), «.  [NL.  (Allman,  1859), 
rifihi,  nch/i,  powerful,  rich ;  liarti,  in  comp.  -hart,  <  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  -1-  icopvvTi,  a  club,  a  club-like  bud 
strong,  brave:  see  nc?i  and  7jard.  Ct.  dickens.]  or  shoot.]  A  genus  of  gymnoblastic  hydro- 
An  ass;  a  donkey.  zoans  or  tubularian  hydroids,  giving  name  to 

Time  to  begin  the  dicky  races,  a  family  Dicorynidce.     D.  conferta  is  an  ex- 

More  famed  for  laughter  than  for  speed.  ample. 

,.,„,.,         ,^        ^'<"'™>'''' ^'^hard  and  Kate.  Dicorynidae(di-k6-rin'i-de),»!.j)Z.     [NL.,  <2)j- 
aiCKy^,  OlCKey  (dik  i),  «.;  pL  dickies,  dickeys    coryne  + -idw.]   At&miljotHydropolypince,  the 


,  -  ,,•,,"  -•;  r-  dickies  (-iz).  [E.  dial., 
also  called  dick-ass;  a  f  amiUar  use  of  the  proper 
name  Dick,  dim.  Dicky;  cf.  jack,  jack-ass,  of 
similar  origin.  The  name  Dick,  otherwise  Bick, 
is  a  familiar  form  of  Sichard,  a  favorite  name 
in  lliUglaud  since  the  time  of  Michard  Coeur  de 


(-iz).  [Of  dial,  origin ;  dim.'of  (Z«2,  q.  v.]  1. 
A  leathern  apron.— 2.  A  child's  bib.— 3.  A 
shirt-front;  a  separate  front  worn  over  the 
breast  in  place  of  a  shirt,  or  to  hide  a  shirt  not 
fit  to  be  seen.    Separate  shutfronta  of  this  kind,  also 


generative  zooids  of  which  are  free-swimming 
polyps  with  two  tentacles  and  without  a  mouth, 
carrying  two  ova  each.  These  zooids  bud  only  on 
polypostyles,  and  never  on  the  alimentary  zooids  which 
have  one  verticil  of  liliform  tentacles. 


called/aiseiiosonwandsAiMTM,  were  worn  over  plain  shirts  diCOtyledon  (di-kot-i-le'dgu),  ». ;    pi.   dicotyle- 


tor  many  years  in  the.  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

4.  A  kmd  of  high  standing  shirt-collar  formerly 
worn.     [New  Eng.] 

My  soul  swells  till  it  almost  tears  the  shirt  off  my  buz- 
zum,  and  even  fractures  my  dickey. 

J.  C.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketcihes,  iii.  34. 

5.  The  seat  in  a  carriage  on  which  the  driver 
sits,  whether  in  front  or  not ;  a  seat  behind  the 
body  of  a  carriage  for  servants,  etc. 

Three  people  were  squeezed  into  it  besides  the  driver, 
who  sat,  of  course,  in  his  own  particular  little  dickey  at 
the  side.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlvi. 


dickerl  (dik'6r),  n.  [=  Sc.  daker,  dakvr,  daiker,  a 
quantity  of  ten  (hides,  etc.),<  ME.  dyker  =  Icel. 

dekr  =  Sw.  decker  =  Dan.  deger  =  LG.  deker  dicky-bird  (dik'i-berd),  n.     [Also  dickey-bird; 
=  G.  decker,  ten  (hides,  etc.)  (ML.  decore,  de-    <  dicky,  dim.,  applied  familiarly  to  animals  (see 
cara,  dicora,  dacra,  dacrum,  OP.  dakere,  dacre,    dickyi),  -i-  Jfrdi.]    A  little  bird, 
after  the  Teut.  forms),  <  L.  decuria,  a  division     'Twas,  I  know,  in  the  spring-time  when  Nature  looks  gay, 
"    '  ~  As  the  poet  observes,  and  on  tree-top  and  spray 

The  dear  little  dickey-birds  carol  away. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  329. 


consisting  of  ten,  <  decern  =  E.  ten        ^ 

and  ten.']  The  number  or  quantity  ten ;  par^ 
ticularly,  ten  hides  or  skins,  forming  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  last  of  hides.  [Obsolete  or 
provincial.] 

Also  that  no  maner  foreyn  sille  no  lether  In  the  seid 
cite,  but  it  be  in  the  yelde  halle  of  the  same,  payinge  for 
the  custom  of  euery  dyker,  j.  d. 

JEnglish  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  384. 

dicker^  (dik'^r),  v.     [Prob.  <  dicker''-,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  frontier  trade  iu  hides,  skins, 


dons  (-donz)  or  dicotyledones  (-do-nez).  [<  Gr. 
6i-,  two-,  +  KOTvhjS&D,  a  cavity:  see  cotyledon.'] 
A  plant  which  produces  an  embryo  having  two 
cotyledons.  Dicotyledons  form  a  natural  class  of  the 
phsenbgamous  series  of  plants,  characterized  by  the  two  op- 
posite cotyledons,  an  exogenous  mode  of  growth,  and  a  net- 
ted venation  of  the  leaves,  and  by  seldom  having  a  trime- 
rous  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  From  the 
structure  of  the  stem,  increasing  by  external  growth,  they 
are  also  known  as  exogens.  The  gymnosperms,  in  which  the 
embryo  has  several  cotyledons  in  a  whorl,  are  usually  in- 
cluded as  a  subclass,  but  by  some  recent  botanists  they 
are  ranked  as  a  distinct  class.  According  to  the  more 
usual  arrangement,  the  angiospermous  dicotyledons  are 
divided  by  the  characters  of  the  perianth  into  Polypetalce, 
Gamopetalce,  and  Apetalce  or  Monoohlamydece.  These  are 
subdivided  into  164  orders.  Several  modifications  of  this 
system  have  been  adopted,  especially  by  continental  Eu- 
ropean botanists,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  apetalous  orders  among  the  two  other  di- 
visions. The  total  number  of  species  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  now  known  is  about  80,000,  included  under  about 


Gladlywouldlthrowuphistorytothinkofnothingbut  rti'°°ilT'i^„„^tfc,'^TT  .-I-'/.  ^  ta     .,- 

dickey-birds,  but  it  must  not  be  yet.  Kingsley,  Lite,  II.  41.  fllCOtyleaOnOUS  (dl-kot-1-le'don-us),  a.  [As  di- 
cotyledon +  -ons.']  In  bot.,  having  two  coty- 
ledons: as,  a  dicotyledonous  embryo,  seed,  or 
plant 


diclesium  (di-kle'si-um),  n. ;  pi.  diclesia  (-a) 
[NL. ,  <  Gr.  dc-,  two-,  -I-  KTi^atg,  a  shutting  up,  eloS' 


in  the  persistent  hardened  base  of  the  perianth, 
J  „„„„     &s  in  the  to-ar-o'clock,  Mirabilis  Jalapa. 

etc.]    I.  intrans.  To  trade  by  petty  bargaining  diclinic,  dicliuate  (di-klin'ik,  di'Mi-nat),  a. 

—  jT — J. —  i_       ■.  [-^  Qj._  j^_^  two-,  -I-  KViveiv,  incline  {see' clinic, 

incline'),  +  -ic,  -ate''-.]  In  crystal.,  having  two 
of  the  intersections  of  the  axes  oblique :  applied 
to  a  system  so  characterized.  No  crystals  in  na- 
ture are  known  which  belong  to  this  system,  and  it  is  in 
fact  only  a  variety  of  the  triclinic  system,  possessing  no 
higher  degree  of  symmetry.  Also  diclinous. 
diclinisfil  (di'kli-nism),  n.  [<  diclin-ous  +  -ism.] 
In  bot.,  the  state  of  being  diclinous. 

Diclinism  may  appear  everywhere  and  is  actually  ob- 
served in  many  species,  in  which  sexual  cells  are  endowed 
with  free  motion,  whether  active  or  passive. 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  231. 

diclinous^  (di'kli-nus),  a.  [As  diclin-ic  +  -ous.] 
In  crystal.,  same  as  diclinic. 

diclinous^  (di'kli-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Sl-,  two-,  + 
kXivti,  a  bed,  <  kXIvsw,  recline.  Cf.  diclinic] 
In  bot.,  having  only  stamens  or  pistils :  applied 
to  unisexual  flowers. 


f^?itSni=f=L''iT''^^'f''*-^-^   .I'l^'o^adry  DTco"tVles   (di-kot'i-lez),   n.     [NL.,   so  named 
fruit  consisting  of  an  achemum  inclosed  with-    hv  fl'vinr  iV,  pH„=f^-n  +;!.'  +1,0  L..iJ.c  „i„„/.„i„- 


and  barter ;  haggle, 

The  white  men  who  penetrated  to  the  semi-wilds  [of  the 
West]  were  always  ready  to  dicker  and  to  swap. 

Cooper,  Oak  Openings. 

After  years  of  dickering,  highly  discreditable  to  a  great 
State,  Tennessee  and  her  creditors  agreed  on  sixty  cents 
as  the  figure  at  which  the  State's  obligations  should  be 
settled.  N.  A.  Pev.,  CXXXIX.  136. 

II.  trans.  To  barter;  trade  off;  swap.  [Eare.] 
[U.S.] 
dicker^   (dik'^r),  n.     [<  dicker^  v.]    Trading 
on  a  small  scale  by  bargain  and  barter ;  a  trans- 
action so  conducted.     [TJ.  S.] 


Selfish  thrift  and  party  held  the  scales 
For  peddling  dicker,  not  for  honest  sales. 

Whittier,  The  Panorama. 

dickey,  n.    See  diekyK 

dickinsonite  (dik'in-sgn-it),  n.     [After  the 
Eev.  William  Dickinson.]  A  phosphate  of  man- 
ganese,.caleium,  and  sodium,  occurring  in  crys- 
tals and  crystalline  aggregates  of  a  green  color 
and  micaceous  structure  at  Branchville,  Con- 
necticut. 
Dicksonia  (dik-so'ni-a),  n.     [NL.,  after  James 
Dickson,  a  British  botanist  (died  1822).     The 
surname  Dickson,  otherwise  spelled  Dixon,  is 
'  ®?^y-,*°  Icicle's  son,  Dick  hemg  a  famiUar  form  dicoelous°(di-se'lus),  a.     [<  Gr.  61-,  two-,  +  icol 
of  Etchard,  and  used  both  as  a  Christian  name     -^    hollow.  ]    In  anat. :  (a)  Cupped  or  hollowed 
and  as  a  surname.    Cf.  dicky'-.]    A  genus  of    ^t  both  ends,  as  a  vertebra;  amphiecelous.    JJ. 
ferns  having  large,  mueh-djvided  fronds,  and    o,pg„_     ( j)  Having  two  cavities,  ia  general ;  bi- 
small  son  placed  close  to  the  margin  of  the    looular. 
frond  at  the  apex  of  a  vein.     The  sorus  consists  of  (licnla  n.    Plural  of  dicolon. 


They  [anemophilous  plants]  are  often  diclinous:  that  is, 
they  are  either  monoecious  with  their  sexes  separated  on 
the  same  plant,  or  dicecious  with  their  sexes  on  distinct 
plants.  Da/noin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  408. 

dicoccous  (di-kok'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  Sc-,  two-,  4- 
/c(5/cKof ,  a  berry :  see  coccus.]  In  6ot,  formed  of 
two  cocci :  applied  to  fruits  having  two  separa- 
ble lobes. 


pros.,  consisting  of  two  cola  or  members :  as,  a 


by  Cuvier  iu  allusion  to  the  curious  glandular 
organ  on  the  back,  which  was  regarded  by  old 
travelers  as  a  second  navel;  <  Gr.  SmdrvXag, 
having  two  hollows,  <  ii-,  two-,  -t-  hotvIt),  a  hol- 
low, hollow_  vessel,  cup,  cymbal,  etc. ;  see  coty- 
le.  Sometimes  ignorantly  written  Dycotyles 
(intended  for  *Dyscotyles),  and  said  to  be  <  Gr. 
duo--,  ilL  bad,  in  allusion  to  the  bad  smell  of  the 
gland.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Dico- 
tylidm,  or  peccaries.  D.  torquatus,  the  leading  species, 
is  the  collared  peccary  of  Texas.  The  white-lipped  pec- 
cary is  D.  labiaty-s,  soni  etimes  referred  to  a  different  genus, 
Notophorus.    See  peccary. 

Dicotylidae  (di-ko-til'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Di- 
cotyles  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  swine  having  a 
peculiar  odoriferous  dorsal  gland,  whence  the 
name  (see  Dicotyles).  it  is  the  only  family  of  dico- 
tyliform  swine,  is  confined  to  America,  and  consists  of 
the  peccaries.    See  peccary. 

dicotyliform  (di-ko-til'i-fdrm),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Dicotyliformia;  having  the  characters  of 
a  peccaiy. 

Dicotyliformia  (di-k6-til-i-f6r'mi-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dicotyles  -I-  L.  forma,  shape.]  The 
Dicotylidce,  or  peccaries  alone,  as  a  superfamily 
group  of  swine,  contrasted  with  the  other  swine 
collectively,  the  distinction  resting  chiefly 
upon  detailed  cranial  characters.  The  canines 
are  acute  and  trenchant,  simply  decurved,  not  twisted 
outward,  as  in  the  males  of  ordinary  swine,  and  the  con- 
dyles of  the  lower  jaw  are  simply  transverse. 

Dicranobranchia.  (di-kra-no-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  dlnpavog,  two-headed  (see  Dicranum), 
+  Ppayxia,  gills.]  A  suborder  of  rhipiddglos- 
sate  gastropods.  The  gills  are  in  two  symmetrical 
dorsal  plumes  (whence  the  name) ;  the  body  and  shell  are 
not  spiral ;  the  foot  is  slightly  bearded ;  the  eyes  are  suh- 
sessile ;  and  the  median  teeth  of  the  odontopliore  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  inner  being  small  and  similar,  and  the  outer 
large  and  dissimilar.  The  group  was  named  by  J.  E.  Gray 
for  the  family  Fissurellidae,  or  keyhole-limpets. 


dicoho  ime,  verse,  or  period,  in  Greek  and  Boman  nicranocprnq  Mi-kra  nnti'p  rnc-i 
poetry  dicolic  periods  preponderate.  The  most  frequent  •'J^icranoceros  ( CU-Kra-nos  e-ros), 
kinds  of  verse,  the  dactylic  hexameter  and  the  anapestic     "'(cpavof,  two-headed,  +  /c£pctf,  he 


an  elevated  globular  receptacle  bearing  the  sporangia,   j,-„„i,>VrlT  lrS'liV^   n      rAa  rli/'nlnr,  -^    >>  1 

and  inclosed  by  the  cup-shaped  indusium.    The  latter  is  aiCOllC  (dl-iiO  llJj),  a.     IAS  aiCOlon  -f  -IC.J 

open  at  the  top,  and  partly  adherent  at  the  outer  side  to 

a  reflexed  toothlet  of  the  frond.    The  number  of  species 

known  is  over  40,  and  about  halt  of  them  are  tree-ferns. 

An  Australian  species,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  is  one  of  the 

most  ornamental  tree-ferns  in  cultivation.    Most  of  the 

species  are  confined  to  tropical  America  and  Polynesia ; 

but  a  few  occur  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  north  tem- 
perate zone,  and  one,  Z>.  pilosiuscula,  is  common  in  eastern 

North  America,  and  extends  as  far  north  as  Canada. 
Dicksoniites  (dik-s6-ni-i'tez),  n.    [NL.,  <  Dick- 
sonia +  -ites.]     The  name  of  a  genus  of  fossil 

ferns  proposed  by  Sterzel,  including  species  pre-    of  clauses:  as,  a  (^icoMc  period.  diacranterian. 

viouSly  referred  by  authors  to  Pecopteris,  Ale-  dicolon  (di-ko'lon),  n. ;  pi.  dicola  (-la).  [NL.,  <  Dicranum  (di-kra'num), n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  Skpavo;, 
thopteris,  and  other  genera,  from  which  this  ge-  Gr.  dkoioc,  having  two  members,  <  01-,  two-,  +  two-headed,  <  61-,  two-,  +  apaviov,  the  skull.]  A 
nus  has  been  separated  in  accordance  withcer-  kuXov,  member.]  In  pros.,  a  verse  or  period  large  genus  of  mosses,  comprising  many  spe- 
tain  marked  peculiarities  in  its  fructification,  consisting  of  two  cola  or  members.  SeediooUc.  cies.  The  plants  are  large,  and  have  spreading  or  secund 
101 


dicolic  line,  verse,  or  period.    in_«reeK  ana  Jioman  Dicranocerns  Mi-krS.-Tins'e-rns),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr 

.   ,    ,  ,         ,    „  horn.]     Same  as 

Antilocapra.  Hamilton  Smith,  1827. 
dicranoid  (di-kra'noid),  a.  [<  Dicranum  +  -old.] 
Resembling  plants  of  the  genus  Dicranum;  bi- 
fid, as  in  Dicranum:  said  of  the  teeth  of  the 
peristome  of  mosses. 
2.  In  riiet.,  consisting  of  two  clauses  or  groups  dicranterian  (di-kran-te'ri-an),  a.  Same  =1  = 
of  clauses :  as,  a  (^JcoMc  period.  "  "    ' 


and  trochaic  tetrameters  (but  not  the  iambic  trimeter, 
which  is  monocolic),  are  examples.    See  coloni-. 

The  first  two  lines  of  each  stanza  resemble  the  two  cola 
of  a  Greek  dicolic  line,  or  two  musical  phrases  making  up 
a  longer  strain.  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.  86. 


Dicranum 


DUranum  scoparium. 

a,  plant,  natural  size ;  b, 
four  Difid  teeth  of  the  6eri- 
stome,  highly  magnified. 


leaves  with  a  strong  costa.  In  this,  as  in  allied  genera, 
the  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  bifid  to  the  middle  (dicra- 
noid). 

dicrotal  (di-kro'tal),  a.    Same  as  dicrotic. 

dicrotic  (di-krot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  SiKpoTog,  double- 
beating,  <  dt-,  two-,  double,  +  Kpdro^,  a  rattling 
noise,  beat,  clash.]  1 .  Double-beating :  applied 
to  the  pulse  when  for  one  heart-beat  there  are 
two  arterial  pulses  as  felt  by  the  finger  or  shown 
by  the  sphygmograph.— 2.  Pertaining  to  a  di- 
crotic pulse Dicrotic  notch,  the  notch  in  a  sphyg- 

mograra  preceding  the  dicrotic  crest.  See  sphygmogram. 
—Dicrotic  wave  or  crest,  (a)  The  second  ol  the  two 
large  waves  of  a  dicrotic  pulse  as  traced  in  a  sphygmo- 
gram. (6)  The  smaller  corresponding  crest  or  wave  in 
pulses  not  dicrotic. 

dicrotism  (dik'ro-tizm),  n,  [<  dicro1>4c  +  -ism.'] 
The  state  of  being  dicrotic. 

This  dicrotism,  however,  characterizes  particularly  sep- 
tic and  typhoid  types  of  fever.  Med.  News,  LII.  401. 

dicrotOUS  (dik'ro-tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  dkpoToc,  dou- 
ble-beating: Bee  dicrotic.']    Dicrotic. 

Dicmridse  (di-kro'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dicm- 
rus  +  -idee.]  A  large  family  of  dentirostral  os- 
cine  passerine  birds  of  Asia,  the  East  Indies, 
etc.,  and  also  of  Africa;  the  drongos  or  drongo- 
shrikes.  They  have  comparatively  slender  bodies,  a  long 
forked  tail,  long  rounded  wings,  a  stout  hooked  bill  with 
rictal  vibrisssB,  small  but  stout  feet,  and  mostly  black  or 
dark  plumage  and  red  eyes.  The  Dicruridce  are  not 
shrikes  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  but  rather  crow- 
like birds  of  insectivorous  nature  and  somewhat  the  habits 
of  flycatchers.  There  are  upward  of  50  species.  The  lead- 
ing genera  are :  Dici'ui-us,  of  which  Edolius  is  a  synonym, 
chiefly  Indian  and  East  Indian,  but  with  one  African 
group  of  species ;  Disseinurus,^  in  which  the  length  of 
the  tail  is  at  a  maximum ;  Bhringa,  Chibia,  Chaptia,  and 
Meksnai'nis,  the  last  African.  The  genus  Irena  is  some- 
times brought  under  this  family.  The  term  Dicruridce  is 
aoraetimes  extended  to  the  swallow-shrikes,  Artamidce. 
Edoliidm  or  EdolimuB  is  a  synonym.  See  cut  under  drongo. 

Sicrurinae  (di-kro-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dicru- 
rus  +  4n(e.]  The  drongos  as  the  typical  sub- 
family of  the  Dicruridce,  and  containing  all  the 
family  excepting  Irenince,  or  as  a  subfamily  of 
some  other  family. 

DicrurUS  (di-kro'rus),  n.    [NL.,  lit.  fork-tailed, 

<  Gr.  6iKpo(,  shorter  form  of  drnpovc,  contr.  of 
itupooc,  forked  (equiy.  to  Skpaiog,  forked,  cloven, 
lit.  two-homed,  contr.  of  Smtpaio^,  two-homed, 

<  6i-,  two-,  -f-  Kepaia,  a  horn,  point,  <  Kspa^,  a 
horn;  cf.  dicerous),  +  oiipd,  tail.]  The  typical 
and  largest  genus  of  Dicruridce;  the  drongos 
proper.  The  flnga  or  king-crow  of  Bengal,  D.  macrocei'- 
cus,  is  a  typical  example.  The  genus  is  often  called 
Bhuchanga  or  Buchanga.  Edolius  also  is  a  synonym, 
but  sometimes  used  for  a  section  of  the  genus  represented 
by  the  Madagascaii  E.  forjicatus.  Another  section  of  the 
genus  contains  the  singing  drongos  of  Africa,  as  D.  musi- 
cus.  A  section  with  the  tail  most  deeply  forflcate  is 
Dissemurus,  containing  such  as  the  Indian  bee-king,  D. 
^radiseuB.    See  drongo. 

diet  (dikt),  n.  [ME.  dicte  ;  <  L.  dictum,  a  thing 
said :  see  dictum.]  A  saying ;  a  dictum.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

■Wbat,  the  old  diet  was  true  after  all? 

C  Beade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xxxvi. 

dicta,  n.    Plural  of  dictum. 

dictament  (dik-ta'men),  n.  [<  LL.  ML.  dicta- 
men,<.  L.  dictare,  prescribe,  dictate :  see  dictate.] 
A  dictate ;  a  precept ;  an  injunction. 

I  must  tell  you  (not  out  of  mine  own  dictamen,  but  the 
author's)  a  good  play  is  like  a  skein  of  silk ;  which,  if  you 
take  by  the  right  end,  you  may  wind  off  at  pleasure. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  lady,  Ind. 

dictamentt  (dik'ta-ment),  «.  [<  ML.  "dieta- 
mentum,  <  L.  dictare,  dictate .  see  dictate.  Cf . 
dictamen.]    A  dictate. 

If  any  followed,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  the 
dietaments  of  right  reason. 

Sir  K.  IHgby,  On  Browne's  iReligio  MedicL 

Dictamnuia  (dik-tam'num),  n.  Same  as  Dic- 
tamnus,  2. 
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dictamnus  (dik-tam'nus),  n.  [L.,  also  dii 
man,  <  Gr.  diKrauvog,  Skrafivov,  also  iiicTa/wv,  dit- 
tany, a  plant  which  grew  on  Mounts  Dicte  and 
Ida  in  Crete ;  hence  ult.  E.  dittany,  q.  v.]  1.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Z'JctomwJM. — 2.  \_cap.]  [NL.] 
A  genus  of  rutaoeous  plants,  of  a  single  spe- 
cies, D.  alius,  the  fraxinella  or  dittany,  a  na- 
tive of  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  it  is 
an  old  inhabitant  of  country  gaidens,  cultivated  for  its 
showy  flowers,  which  are  of  various  colors,  and  for  its 
fi-agrance.  Tlie  whole  plant  is  covered  with  glands  which 
secrete  an  oil  so  volatile  that  in  hot  weather  the  air  about 
the  plant  becomes  inflammable. 

dictanumt  (dik-ta'num),  n.  Dictamnus;  dit- 
tany. 

The  Hart,  beeing  perced  with  the  dart,  runneth  out  of 
hand  to  the  hearb  Dictanum,  and  is  healed. 

Lyly,  Kuphues,  Auat.  of  Wit,  p.  61. 

dictate  (dik'tat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dictated,  ppr. 
dictating.  [<  L.  dietatus,  pp.  of  dictare  (>  It. 
dettare,  dittare  =  Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  dictar  =  P.  dic- 
ier, >  D.  dicteren  =  G.  dictiren  =  Dan.  diktere 
=  Sw.  diktera),  say  often,  pronounce,  declare, 
dictate  (to  another  for  writing),  prescribe,  or- 
der ;  freq.  of  dicere,  pp.  dictus,  say:  see  diction.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  declare  or  prescribe  with  au- 
thority; direct  or  command  positively,  as  being 
right,  necessary,  or  inevitable :  as,  conscience 
dictates  truthfulness  and  fair  dealing ;  to  dictate 
a  course  of  conduct,  or  terms  of  surrender. 

I  hope  God  hath  given  me  ability  to  be  master  of  my 
own  passion,  and  endowed  me  with  that  reason  that  will 
dictate  ujito  me  what  is  for  my  own  good  and  benefit. 

State  Trials,  Lt.-Col.  Lilburne,  an.  1649. 

The  conduct  of  life  [in  Eussia]  was  dictated  to  the  citi- 
zens at  large  in  the  same  way  as  to  soldiers. 

B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  568. 

2.  To  he  the  determining  cause  or  motive  of; 
fix  or  decide  positively  or  unavoidably:  as,  ne- 
cessity dictated  the  abandonment  of  the  ship; 
his  conduct  is  dictated  by  false  pride. 

I  find  his  present  prosecution  was  dictated  by  tyranny, 
cowardice,  and  revenge.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxxi. 

3.  To  express  orally  for  another  to  write  down ; 
give  utterance  or  form  to,  as  something  to  be 
written :  as,  to  dictate  a  letter  to  a  clerk. 

The  mind  which  dictated  the  Iliad.  'Wayland. 

=Syn.  1.  To  command,  prescribe,  enjoin,  require. 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  dictation;  act  or 
speak  diotatorially;  exercise  controlling  or  ar- 
hitrary  authority;  assume  a  dictatorial,  dog- 
matic, or  commanding  attitude. 

A  woman  dictates  before  marriage  in  order  that  she  may 
have  an  appetite  for  submission  afterward. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  80. 

From  the  compulsory  saintship  and  cropped  hair  of  the 
Puritans  men  rushed  or  sneaked,  as  their  temperaments 
dictated,  to  the  opposite  cant  of  sensuality  and  a  wilder- 
ness of  periwig.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  393. 

dictate  (dik'tat),  n.  [=  D.  diotaat  =  G.  dictat 
=  Dan.  diktat,  a  dictate,  =  OP.  dicte,  dite,  m., 
a  dictation,  P.  dict^e,  f .,  dictation  (see  ditty),  = 
Sp.  Pg.  dictado  =  It.  dittato,  dettatOj  <  L.  dicta- 
tum,  usually  in  pi.  dictata,  what  is  dictated, 
neut.  pp.  of  dictore  .•  Bee  dictate,  v.  Cf.  dight,  in- 
dict, indite,  ult.  <  L.  dictare.]  1.  A  positive 
order  or  command;  an  authoritative  or  con- 
trolling direction. 

Those  right  helps  of  art  which  will  scarce  be  found  by 
those  who  servilely  confine  themselves  to  the  dictates  of 
others.  ■    Locke. 

Besides  his  duties  at  Westminster,  he  must  attend  to 
his  constituents,  must  show  himself  among  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  must  be  ever  ready  to  listen  to  com- 
plaints, suggestions,  or  even  dictates. 

Fortnightly  itec,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  206. 

2.  An  authoritative  rule,  maxim,  or  precept; 
a  guiding  principle :  as,  the  dictates  of  con- 
science or  of  reason. 

The  Laws  of  well-doing  are  the  dictates  of  right  Reason. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i  7. 


I  credit  what  the  Grecian  dictates  say. 


Prior. 


This  is  an  obvious  dictate  of  our  common  sense. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  97. 

It  was,  or  it  seemed,  the  dictate  of  trade  to  keep  the 
negro  down.  Emerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation. 

3t.  Dictation.     [Eare.] 

Many  bishops  .  .  .  might  be  at  Phillippi,  and  many 
were  actually  there,  long  after  St.  Paul's  dictate  of  the 
epistle.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  183. 

4t.  That  which  is  dictated;  a  dictated  utter- 
ance. 

The  public  prayers  of  the  people  of  God,  in  churches 
thoroughly  settled,  did  never  use  to  be  voluntary  dictates 
proceeding  from  any  man's  extemporal  wit. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  y.  26. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Injunction,  admonition. 
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dictation  (dik-ta'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  dietatio{n-\ 
<  L.  dictare,  pp.  dietatus,  dictate :  see  dictate.] 

1.  The'  act  or  practice  of  dictating,  directing, 
or  prescribing :  as,  he  wrote  the  passage  at  th& 
teacher's  dictation. 

What  heresies  and  prodigious  opinions  have  been  set 
on  foot,  .  .  .  under  the  pretence  of  the  dictation  and 
warrant  of  God's  Spirit !  Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  148. 

2.  Authoritative  command  or  control;  positive 
or  arbitrary  prescription,  direction,  or  order: 
as,  his  dictation  brought  affairs  into  great  con- 
fusion. 

It  either  of  these  two  powers  [France  and  Spain]  had 
disarmed,  it  would  soon  have  been  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  the  other.  Macavlay. 

=Syn.  Injunction,  prescription,  direction. 
dictator  (dik-ta'tor),  n.  \=  P.  dictateur=:  Sp. 
Pg.  dictador  =  It.  dettatore,  dittatore  =  D.  G.  dic- 
tator =  Dan.  Sw.  diktator  =  Gr.  diKr&rap,  <  L. 
dictator,  a  commander,  dictator,  <  dictare,  pp. 
dietatus,  command,  dictate:  see  dictate.]  1.  A 
person  possessing  unlimited  powers  of  govern- 
ment; an  absolute  ruler,  in  ancient  Rome  dicta- 
tors were  appointed  in  times  of  exigency  and  distress  for 
a  term  of  six  months ;  and  there  were  also  dictators  with 
powers  limited  to  specific  acts.  In  later  times  usurper 
have  often  made  themselves  dictators,  and  dictatorial 
powers  have  been  expressly  conferred.  The  rulers  of  Para- 
guay bore  the  title  of  dictator  for  many  years,  and  those 
of  several  other  Spanish-American  countries  have  done  so 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

Government  must  not  be  a  parish  clerk,  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  It  has,  of  necessity,  in  any  crisis  of  the  state,  the 
absolute  powers  of  a  Dictator. 

Emerson,  Amer.  Civilization. 

All  classes  have  had  to  submit  to  that  sort  of  authority 
which  assumed  its  most  innocent  shape  in  the  office  of 
the  Roman  Dictator,  its  most  odious  in  the  usurpation  of 
the  Greek  Tyrant. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  84. 

2.  A  person  invested  with  or  exercising  abso- 
lute authority  of  any  kind ;  one  who  assumes 
to  control  or  prescribe  the  actions  of  others  j 
one  who  dictates. 

Unanimous,  they  all  commit  the  care 
And  management  of  this  main  enterprise 
To  him,  their  gi'eat  dictator.    Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  113. 
The  great  dictator  of  fashions.  Pope. 

dictatorial  (dik-ta-to'ri-al),  a.  [=  P.  dictato- 
rial; as  dictatory'+  -al.'i  1.  Pertaining  to  a. 
dictator;  absolute;  unlimited. 

Military  powers  quite  dictatorial.  Irving. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  dictation  j 
imperious;  overbearing;  dogmatic. 

The  disagreeable  effect  that  accompanies  a  tone  in- 
clined to  be  dictatorial.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  Iv.  4. 

I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th  inst.  If  there  be  per- 
ceptible in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I  waive 
it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I  have  always 
supposed  to  be  right.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  210. 

=S3aL  Authoritative,  Dogmatic,  etc.    See  magisterial. 
dictatorially  (dik-ta-to'ri-al-i),  adv.    In  a  dic- 
tatorial or  commanding  mann.cr ;  xiogmatioally. 

These  ai-e  strong  statements ;  they  are  made  dictatorial- 
ly, because  want  of  space  forbids  anything  but  assertion. 
N.  A.  Bev.,  CXXVI.  478. 

dictatorialness  (dik-ta-to'ri-al-nes),  n.     Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  dictatorial. 
A  spirit  of  arrogance  and  contemptuous  dictatorialnesB. 
George  Eliot,  in  Cross,  III.  212. 

dictatorianf  (dik-ta-to'ri-an),  a.  [<  dictator^ 
+  -an.]    Dictatorial. 

A  dictatorian  power,  more  accommodate  to  the  first  pro- 
duction of  things.     Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  347. 
dictatorship  (dik-ta'tor-ship),  n.      [<  dictator 
+  -ship.]    1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  dicta- 
tor; the  term  of  a  dictator's  office. 

This  is  the  solemnest  title  they  can  confer  under  thft 
princedom,  being  indeed  a  kind  of  dictatorship. 

Sir  H.  Wottm. 

2.  Absolute  authority;  dogmatism. 

This  is  that  perpetual  dictatorship  which  is  exercised  by 
Lucretius,  though  often  in  the  wrong.  Dryaen. 

dictatoryf  (dik'ta-to-ri),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  dicto- 
torio,  <  L.  dictatoriu's,  of  or  belonging  to  a  dic- 
tator, <  dictator,  a  dictator:  see  dictator.]  Dic- 
tatorial. 

Our  English,  the  language  of  men  ever  famous  and  fore- 
most in  the  achievements  of  liberty,  will  not  easily  nno 
servile  lettfers  enow  to  spell  such  a  iftctofory  presumption 
Englished.  Milton,  Areopagitlca. 

dictatress  (dik-ta'tres),  n.  [<  dictator  +  -ess.] 
A  female  dictator ;  a  woman  who  commanos 
arbitrarily  and  irresponsibly. 

dictatrix  (dik-ta'triks),  n.  [X. ,  fern,  of  dictator.' 
see  dictator.]    Same  as  dictatress. 

dictaturet  (dik-ta'tur),  n.  [=  P.  dictature  = 
Sp.  Pg.  dictadura  =  tt.  dettatwa,  dittamra  =  u- 
dictatuur  =  G.  dictatur  =  Dan.  Sw.  diktatur,  ^ 
L.  dictatura,  <  dictare,  pp.  dietatus,  dictate:  see 
dictator,  dictate.]    Dictatorship. 
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Some  Bpake  what  a  strange  resolution  it  was  in  Lucius 
Sylla  to  resign  His  dictature. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  92. 
dicteryt  (dik'te-ri),  «.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  dicterio,  <  L. 
^cterium,  a  ■witty  saying,  in  form  as  if  <  Gr. 
dewT^piov,  a  place  for  showing,  eoeles.  a  sort  of 
pulpit  (<  SeucrSc,  verbal  adj.  of  SeiKvvvai,  show), 
but  in  sense  <  L.  dicere,  pp.  dictus,  say:  see 
diction.']    A  witty  saying ;  a  jest;  a  scoff. 

I  did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  I  could  against  women, 
but  now  recant.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  558. 

diction  (dik'shon),  n.  [=  P.  diction,  OF.  dic- 
tion, dision  =  Sp.  diccion  =  Pg.  dicfSo  =  It.  di- 
sione  =  D.  dicUe  =  G.  diction  =  Dan.  Sw.  dilcUon, 

<  L.  dictio(n-),  a  saying,  expression,  kind  of 
delivery,  style,  use  of  a  word,  LL.  also  a  word 
(whence  ML.  dicUonarium,  a  dictionary),  <  di- 
e^e,  pp.  dictus,  say,  tell,  declare,  name,  ap- 

Soint,  related  to  dfcare,"  declare,  proclaim,  pub- 
sh,  =  Gt.  ieiK-virvai,  show,  point  out,  =  Skt. 
•/  dig,  show,  point  out,  =  Goth,  ga-teihan,  tell, 
announce,  =  OHG.  zikan,  MHG.  zihen,  G.  eei- 
hen,  accuse  (whence  OHG.  zeigon,  MHG.  G.  eei- 
gen,  point  out),  =  AS.  tedn  (orig.  "tihan),  accuse. 
Ih-om  the  same  Teut.  root  come  AS.  tmcan,  point 
out,  E.  teach,  and  AS.  tdcn,  E.  toTcen,  q.  v.  The 
L.  dic^e  and  dioare  are  the  ult.  sources  of  a 
great  many  E.  words:  namely,  from  L.  dicere, 
B.  diet,  edict,  verdict,  dictum,  ditto,  etc.,  diction, 
dictionary,  condition,  addict,  contradict,  inter- 
diet,  'predict,  addiction,  contradiction,  indiction, 
prediction,  etc.,  benediction  =  ienison,  maledic- 
tion =  malison,  valediction,  etc. ;  from  the  freq. 
dictdre,  E.  dictate,  ditty,  dight,  imdict,  indite, 
etc.;  from  dicdre,  E.  abdicate,  dedicate,  indicate, 
predicate,  preach,  predicament,  etc.,  index,  judge, 
jndicate,  adjudicate,  etc. :  from  the  Gr.  detuvvvai, 
B.  deictic,  apodictie,  apodixis,  etc.]  1.  Expres- 
sion of  ideas  by  words;  manner  of  saying; 
choice  or  selection  of  words;  style. 

It  is  the  imperishable  diction,  the  language  of  Shak- 
epeare  before  Shakspeare  wrote,  which  diffuses  its  enchant- 
ment over  the  "Arcadia." 

J.  lyisraeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  IL  105. 

His  command  of  language  was  immense.  With  him 
died  the  secret  of  the  old  poetical  diction  of  England — 
the  art  of  producing  rich  effects  by  familiar  words. 

Macaulay,  Dryden. 

Nothing  but  the  charm  of  narrative  had  saved  Ariosto, 
as  Tasso  had  been  saved  by  his  diction,  and  Milton  by  his 
style.  Lowell,  jTielding. 

2t.  A  word. 

In  dictions  are  first  to  be  considered  their  etymology 
and  conjugation.  Burgersdidus,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman. 

=Syn.  Diction,  Phraseology,  Style.  Diction  refers  chiefly 
to  the  choice  of  words  in  any  utterance  or  composition, 
I  Phraseology  refers  more  to  the  manner  of  combining  the 
words  into  phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences :  as,  legal 
phraseology;  but  it  also  necessarily  involves  diction  to 
some  extent.  Style  covers  both  and  more,  referring  not 
only  to  the  words  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined, but  to  everything  that  relates  to  the  form  in  which 
thought  is  expressed,  including  peculiarities  more  or  less 
personal  to  the  writer  or  speaker. 

The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  and  diction,  bears 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  his  [Milton's] 
dramas.  Macaiday,  Milton. 

The  Book  of  Sophisms  [in  Aristotle's  "Organon"]  .  .  . 
still  supplies  a  very  convenient  phraseology^  for  marking 
concisely  some  of  the  principal  fallacies  which  are  apt  to 
impose  on  the  understanding  in  the  heat  of  a  viva  voce 
dispute.  D.  Stewart,  The  Human  Mind,  II.  iii.  §  3. 

The  genius  of  the  great  poet  seeks  repose  in  the  expres- 
sion of  itself,  and  finds  it  at  last  in  style,  which  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  perfect  mutual  understanding  between  the 
worker  and  his  material. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  181. 

Dialect,  Idiom,  etc.    See  language. 

dictionarian  (dik-shg-na'ri-an),  n.  [<  diction- 
ary +  -an.]  The  compiler  of  a  dictionary;  a 
lexicographer.    Dawson.     [Bare.] 

dictionary  (dik'shon-a-ri), «.  and  a.  [=  F.  die- 
tionnavre  (>  G.  dictl'onar  =  Sw.  diktiondr  =  Dan. 
diktioncer)  =  Sp.  Pg.  diccionario  =  It.  dieionario, 

<  ML.  dictionarium,  neut.,  also  dictionarius,  m. 
(bo.  L.  liber,  book),  lit.  a  word-book,  <  LL.  dic- 
tio(n-),  a  word:  see  diction.  First  used,  it  is 
said,  by  Joannes  de  Garlandia  (died  about  A.  d. 
1250),  the  compiler  of  a  dictionarius,  a  classified 
list  of  words.  Exactly  equiv.  in  etymological 
vie&mngasevocabulary,  lexicon,  and.  word-book.'] 
I.  «.;  pi.  dictionaries  l-viz).  A  book  containing 
either  all  or  the  principal  words  of  a  language, 
or  words  of  one  or  more  specified  classes,  ar- 
ranged in  a  stated  order,  usually  alphabetical, 
with  definitions  or  explanations  of  their  niean- 
ings  and  other  information  concerning  them, 
expressed  either  in  the  same  or  in  another  lan- 
guage; a  word-book;  a  lexicon;  a  vocabulary: 
as,  an  English  dictionary;  a  Greek  and  Latin 
dictionary;  a  French-English  or  an  English- 
French  dictionary.    In  the  original  and  most  usual 
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sense  a  dictionary  is  chiefly  linguistic  and  literary,  con- 
taming  all  the  common  words  of  the  language  with  infor- 
mation as  to  their  meanings  and  uses.  In  addition  to  defi- 
nitions, the  larger  dictionaries  include  etymologies,  pro- 
nunciation, and  variations  of  spelling,  togetlier  with  illus- 
trative citations,  more  or  less  explanatory  information, 
etc.  Special  or  technical  dictionaries  supply  information 
on  a  single  subject  or  branch  of  a  subject ;  as,  a  diction- 
ary of  medicine  or  of  mechanics ;  a  biographical  diction- 
ary. A  dictionary  of  geography  is  usually  called  a  gazet- 
teer. 

What  speech  esteem  you  most?  The  king's,  said  I. 
But  the  best  words?  O,  Sir,  the  dictionary. 

Pope,  Donne  versified,  iv. 
The  multiplication  and  improvement  of  dictionaries  is 
a  matter  especially  important  to  the  general  comprehen- 
sion of  English.     G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxi. 
=Syil.  Glossary,  Lexicon,  etc.    See  vocabulary. 

ll.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  a  dic- 
tionary. 

The  word  having  acquired  in  common  usage  a  vituper- 
ative connotation  in  addition  to  its  dietionary  meaning. 
J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  V.  7. 
dictum  (dik'tmn),  n. ;  pi.  dicta  (-ta).     [=  F. 
dictum  =  Sw.  dictum,  <  L.  dicJam,  "something 
said,  a  word,  a  witty  saying,  a  proverb,  an 
order,  neut.  of  dictus,  pp.  of  dicere,  say:  see 
diction.    In  older  E.  form  diet,  q.  v.]     1.   A 
positive  or  judicial  assertion;  an  authoritative 
saying. 
Critical  dicta  everywhere  current.  M.  Arnold. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum,  poetry  is  not  prose, 
and  .  .  .  verse  only  loses  its  advantage  over  the  latter  by 
invading  its  province. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  180. 
The  authoritative  Native  treatises  on  law  are  so  vague 
that,  from  many  of  the  dicta  embodied  by  them,  almost 
any  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 

Maine,  Village  Communities,  App.,  p.  393, 

There  is  no  error  in  maintaining  that  the  voice  is  given 

us  for  speech,  if  only  we  do  not  proceed  to  draw  from  such 

a  dictwm  false  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  between 

thought  and  utterance. 

Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVHL  767. 

3.  In  law,  an  opinion  of  a  judge  which  does 
not  embody  the  resolution  or  determination  of 
the  court,  and  is  made  without  argument,  or 
fuU  consideration  of  the  point,  and  is  not  the 
professed  deliberate  determination  of  the  judge 
himself.  Chief-Justice  Folger. —  3.  In  logic,  that 
part  of  a  modal  proposition  which  consists  of 
the  proposition  to  which  the  modality  is  ap- 
plied. 

It  is  necessary  that  God  be  good.  The  dictum  is  that 
God  be  good,  the  mode,  necessary. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman. 
Dictum  de  omnl  et  de  nullo  (concerning  every  and 
none),  the  rule  of  direct  syllogism  that  if  all  A  is  B  and 
all  B  is  C,  then  all  A  is  C.  Some  logicians  render  this  as 
comprising  two  dicta :  the  dictum  de  omni,  that  whatever 
is  true  of  all  is  true  of  each,  and  the  dictum  de  nullo,  that 
whatever  is  true  of  none  is  false  of  each.  The  canon  is 
given  by  Aristotle.— Dictum  of  Kenilworth,  an  award 
designed  for  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom,  made  between 
King  Henry  III.  of  England  and  Parliament  in  1266,  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Kenilworth.  It  is  published  amoug  the 
statutes  of  the  realm,  1, 12,— Dictum  simpliciter.  See 
simpliciter. — Obiter  dlcta,  legal  dicta  (def .  2)  uttered  by 
the  way  (obiter),  not  upon  the  point  or  question  pending, 
as  if  turning  aside  for  the  time  from  the  main  topic  of  the 
case  to  collateral  subjects, =Syn.  1.  Aphorism,  Axiom, 
Maxim-,  etc.    See  aphorism,. 

Dictyocysta  (dik''''ti-9-sis'ta),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
SluTvov,  a  net,  +  kvct'ic,  blaMer.]  The  typical 
genus  of  JJictyocystidw,  containing  pelagic  free- 
swimming  animalcules  with  a  fenestrated  sili- 
cious  loriea  and  tentaeuliform  cilia.  D.  cassis 
and  D.  elegans  are  examples.    Ehrenberg. 

Dictyocystidae  (dik"ti-o-sis'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Dictyocysta  +  -idee.]  '  A  group  of  free  marine 
peritrichous  infusorians,  having  a  beU-shaped 
body  protected  by  a  cancellated  silicious  test, 
and  a  circular  oval  collar  with  many  long  flagel- 
liform  cilia.  Also  Dictyocystida.  Haeckel,  1873. 

dictyogen  (dik'ti-o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  SIktvov,  a 
net,  +  -yevri^,  producing :  see  -gen.]  A  member 
of  a  division  of  plants  proposed  by  Lindley  to 
include  such  endogenous  genera  as  have  net- 
veined  leaves.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  Di- 
oscoriacecB  and  to  some  tribes  of  the  Liliacece. 

dictyogenous  (dik-ti-oj'e-nus),  a.  [<  dictyogen 
+  -ous.]  In  bat.,  having  the  character  of  a 
dictyogen ;  having  the  general  character  of  an 
endogen,  but  with  netted  leaf-veins. 

Dictyograptus  (dik'''ti-6-grap'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  diicTvov,  a  net,  +  NL.  Graptus.]  A  genus  of 
widely  distributed  and  important  fossils,  origi- 
nally described  by  Bichwald  under  the  name  of 
Qorgonia  flabelUformis,  and  later  by  Hall  xmder 
that  of  Dictyonema,  and  by  him  at  that  time 
(1852)  considered  to  be  corals,  having  a  struc- 
ture similar  to  that  of  FenesteUa.  Later  the  name 
Dictyograptus  was  substituted  for  Dictyonema.  This  fos- 
sil has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  plant,  but  is  now  re- 
ferred to  the  graptolltes,  from  which  it  differs  but  slight- 
ly, if  at  all.    Dictyograptus  is  "one  of  the  most  charac- 
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teristio  fossils  of  the  primordial  zone  of  Scandinavia" 
(Geikie),  and  is  found  in  many  locahties  in  the  shales  of 
the  Niagara  gi-oup,  from  Rochester  to  the  Niagara  river, 

dictyonal  (dik'ti-o-nal),  a.  [As  dictyon-ine  + 
-al.]     Same  as  dictyonine. 

Dictyonema  (dik'-'ti-o-ne'ma),  n.  [NX.,  <  Gr. 
diKTvov,  a  net,  +  v^fia,  a  thread.]  See  Dictyo- 
graptus. 

Dictyonina  (dik''''ti-o-ni'na),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Zit- 
tel),  <  Gr.  SiKTvov,  a  net,  -t-  -itia^.]  A  suborder 
of  hexactinelUd  silicious  sponges,  whose  paren- 
chymal hexacts  unite  in  a  regular  firm  skele- 
ton: contrasted  with  i2?sSaana.  The  families  J'ar- 
reidce,  Buretidce,  Mellitionidce,  Coscijwporidce,  Tretodictyi- 
dce,  and  Meandrospongidce  compose  the  suborder. 

dictyonine  (dik'ti-o-nin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Dictyonina.  '  Also  dictyonal. 


Dictyophora  (dik-ti-of'6-ra), 


[NL.,  <  Gr. 


SiKTvov,  a  net,  +  -fdpog,  <  (pepecv  =  E.  bear'i-.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Dictyophorida.    Gerniar,  1833. 

Dictyopnorida  (dik'''ti-o-for'i-da),  «.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Dictyophora  +  -ida.] '  A  subfamily  of  Fulgo- 
ridce,  or  other  group  of  hemipterous  insects, 
typified  by  the  genus  Dictyophora.  As  a  sub- 
family the  regular  form  would  be  Dictyophori- 
nm.    Also  Dictyophoridce. 

Dictyophyllum  (dik'''ti-o-fil'um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Skrvov,  net,  +  fvX?iov'=  Jj.  folium,  leaf.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  ferns  established  by  Lindley 
and  Hutton,  remarkable  for  its  double  system 
of  nervation,  consisting  of  a  system  of  larger 
meshes  inclosing  another  system  of  smaller 
ones,  the  whole  bearing  considerable  resem- 
blance to  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants. 
Hence  some  fossil  leaves  really  belonging  to  the  dicoty- 
ledons have,  probably  by  mistake,  been  referred  to  this 
genus.  Some  authors  are  at  present  inclined  to  regard 
Dictyophyllum  as  a  convenient  name  under  which  to  place 
the  description  of  fragments  of  doubtful  character  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  ferns.  See  Idiophyllum  and 
Phyllites. 

Dictyophyton  (dik-ti-of'i-ton),  ».  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oIktvov^  net,  -I-  ^trniv,  a  plant.]  The  name 
given  by  Hall  to  a  genus  of  remarkable  fos- 
sils of  obscure  affinities,  which  have  been  com- 
pared with  algsB  of  the  family  Dictyotece.  it  is 
also  considered  as  being  closely  related  to,  or  identical 
with,  the  genus  Jlphantoenia  of  Vanuxem.  The  latter  ge- 
nus exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  circular  or  flabellate 
fronds,  made  up  of  ligulate,  radiating,  and  concentric 
bands  or  striae,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  inter- 
woven like  basketwork.  With  these  flabellate  fonns  are 
associated  others  which  are  conical  or  cylindrical,  marlced 
externally  by  cross  strije  which  divide  the  surface  into 
rectangular  spaces,  and  sometimes  covered  with  long  tu- 
bercles arranged  in  vertical  and  transverse  rows,  lliese 
latter  forms  are  those  which  Hall  included  under  the  ge- 
neric name  of  Dictyophyton.  They  are  found  in  the  Che- 
mung group  (Devonian)  in  New  York,  and  in  the  Waverly 
group  (Lower  Carboniferous)  of  Ohio. 

Dictyoptera  (dik-ti-op'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Skrvov,  a  net,  -f-  iTTep6v,  a  wing.]  A  group 
of  cursorial  orthopterous  insects,  the  cock- 
roaches, Dlattidce  or  Mattina,  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  an  order.     Leach  ;  Burmeister. 

Dictyopteris  (dik-ti-op'te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  SI- 
ktvov, a  net,  +  nrepig,  a  fern.]  The  name  given 
by  Gutbier  to  a 
genus  of  fossil 
ferns  closely  re- 
sembling Neu- 
ropteriSjTavit  dif- 
fering from  that 
genus  by  its  re- 
ticulate nerva- 
tion. It  is  abun- 
dant in  the  coal- 
measures  of 
Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Dictyopyge 
(dik'''ti-o-pi'je), 
n.     [Ni,.,  <  Gr. 
diKTvov,   a   net, 

+  'Kvyii,  buttocks.]  A  genus  of  Triassic  ganoid 
fishes,  remains  of  which  occur  in  the  coal-fields 
of  Virginia:  so  called  from  the  reticulated  ap- 
pearance of  the  large  anal  fin.    Lyell,  184'7. 

Dictyotacese  (dik'''ti-o-ta'se-e),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  diKTvards,  netted,  latticed  (<  SIktvov,  a  net), 
+  -acece.]  An  order  of  olive-brown  algss  with 
expanded  membranous  fronds,  in  their  reproduc- 
tive characters  they  are  intermediate  between  the  Flori- 
decE  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Fitcacece  and  PhceosporecR  on 
the  other, 

Dictyotese  (dik-ti-6'te-e),  n.  pi. 
SiKTvoTdg,  netted,  latticed,  -I-  -ece. 
tacece.]    Same  as  Dictyotacece. 

dictyoxylon  (dik-ti-ok'si-lon), «. 
Smtvov,  a  net,  -1-  fir/W,  wood.]  The  name  given 
by  Brongniart  to  a  variety  of  fossil  wood  oc- 
curring in  the  coal-measures  of  Europe,  and 
considered  to  be  closely  allied  to  Sigillaria. 


Leaf  of  Dictyopteris  Brongniarti,  and 
portion  of  same  on  larger  scale,  (From 
Weiss's  "  Flora  der  Steinkohlenfonnation," ) 


[NL.,  <  Gr. 
See  Dictyo- 

[NL.,  <  Gr. 


dictyoxylon 

The  leaf-scars  of  dictyoxylon  are  subpentagonal  in  form, 
liroader  than  they  are  long,  and  have  a  slight  groove  at 
the  upper  end. 

dicyan,  dicyanogen  (di-si'an,  di-si-an'o-jen), 
M,     l<  di-"  +  ciiaii{og€)i).']     See  cyanogen. 

Dicyema  (dis-i-e'ma),  II.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  6i-,  two-, 
+  Korifia,  an  embryo,  a  fetus,  <  kvsIv,  "be  preg- 
nant.] A  remarkable  genus  of  ciliated  filiform 
parasites  found  in  tlie  renal  organs  of  cepha- 
lopods.  The  body  consists  of  :in  elongated  axial  cell 
extending  from  one  end  to  the  other,  invested  in  a  single 
layer  of  comparatively  small,  flattened,  nucleated,  and 
ciliated  cortical  cells  arranged  like  a  pavement  epithe- 


SkuU  oiDicynodon  lacerticeps, 
left  side. 


Dicyema  typtts,  highly  magnified. 

I.  Adult,  showing  large  papillae  of  the  cortical  layer  and  germs  in 
interior  of  axial  cell.  II.  Vermiform  embryo  in  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment. III.  Infusorifonn  embryo:  /,  the  urn;  ca,  its  capsule; 
J.  Its  lid ;  r,  multinucleate  cells  in  its  interior. 

lium  around  the  axial  cell,  the  anterior  of  these,  or  polar 
cells,  being  distinguished  fi'om  the  succeeding  or  parapo- 
lar  cells.  The  organism  is  a  simple  cell-aggregate,  with- 
out connective,  muscular,  or  nervous  tissues.  Reproduc- 
tion takes  place  by  the  formation  of  germs  on  the  axial 
cell.  The  embryos  are  of  two  different  kinds,  vermiform 
and  infusoriform,  whence  the  name.  Those  Bicyemida 
which  give  rise  to  the  former  kind  are  termed  Nemato- 
gentty  the  others  Rhombogena. 

Dicyemida  (dis-i-em'i-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Dicy- 
ema +  -ida.']  A  division  of  animals  proposed 
to  be  established  by  E.  Van  Beneden  for  the 
genus  Dicyema,  which  has  no  mesoblastie  layer, 
and  is  therefore  regarded  as  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Protozoa  and  the  Metazoa. 

Dicyemidse  (dis-i-em'i-de),  n.pl.  [Nil.,  < 
Dicyema  +  -JtfeE.]     Same  as  JDicyemida. 

Dicynodon  (di-sin'o-don),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  6l-, 

two-,    +     KVUV    (kW-), 

dog  (=  E.  hound), 
+  odobg  (bdovr-)  ^  E. 
tooth.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Dicynodon- 
tidw.  Remains  of  spe- 
cies have  been  found  in 
southern  Africa,  in  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  in 
India,  in  strata  supposed 
to  be  of  Triassic  age. 

dicynodont  (di-sin'- 
o-dont),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Di- 
cynodontia:  as,  a,  dicynodont  dentition;  a,  dicyn- 
odont reptile. 

II.  71.  A  member  of  the  Dicynodontia. 

Only  the  crocodiles  now  show  a  like  extent  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  occiput,  and  only  the  chelonians  the  trenchant 
toothless  mandible.  ...  In  mammals  alone  do  we  find  a 
development  of  tusks  like  that  in  the  dicynodonts. 

Owen,  Anat.,  I.  161. 

Dicynodontia  (dl-sin-o-don'shi-a),  11 . pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  dicynodon(t-):  see  Dicynodon.']  1.  An 
order  of  extinct  reptiles,  probably  of  the  Tri- 
assic period,  remains  of  which  have  been  found 
in  Asia  and  Africa :  a  synonym  of  Anomodontia. 
There  are  two  genera,  Dicynodon  and  Oudenodon,  includ- 
ing lacertiform  animals,  sometimes  of  large  size,  with 
crocodilian  vertebraj,  four  or  five  of  which  form  asacrum ; 
with  a  massive  skull,  lacertilian  in  most  of  ii;s  charac- 
ters, but  with  chelonian  jaws,  which  were  doubtless  in- 
cased in  a  horny  beak ;  and  as  a  rule  with  two  great  tusks, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  deeply  socketed  in  the 
maxilla,  and  growing  from  persistent  pulps. 
2.  A  family  or  subordinal  group  of  Anomodon- 
tia :  same  as  Diq/nodontidw. 

dicynodontian  (di-sin-o-don'ti-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dicynodontia. 

The  supposition  that  the  Dinosaurian,  Crocodiliai),  Di- 
cyjiodoiitian,  and  Plesiosaui'iau  types  were  suddenly  cre- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  Permian  epoch  may  be  dismissed, 
without  further  consideration,  as  a  monstrous  and  un- 
warranted assumption. 

Buxlay,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  213. 
II.  «.  One  ot  the  Dicynodontia. 

dicynodontid  (di-sin-o-don'tid),  n.  A  member 
of  the  Dicynodoniidw. 

Dicynodontidse  (di-sin-6-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dicyiiodon{t-)  +  '-id(B.]  A  family  of 
fossil  reptiles,  typified  by  the  genus  Dicynodon. 

Dicystidae  (di-sis'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  '<  Dicy- 
stis  (<  Gr.  (5(-,  two-,  4-  Kvari^,  bladder,  mod. 
'cyst'),  the  t\-pical  genus,  -I-  -idai.']  Same  as 
Gregarinidce. 

Dicystidea  (di-sis-tid'e-ii),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Dicy- 
ftis  (see  Dicystidw)  4-  "-idea.]  A  division  of 
Gregarinida  containing  those  in  which  the  body 
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is  composed  of  two  cysts :  contrasted  with  Mo- 
nocystidea. 

did  (did).     Preterit  of  do^^  do'^. 

didactic  (di-dak'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  didac- 
tiqiic  =  Sp.  diddctico  =7^.  didactico  (cf.  D.  di- 
dacUscJi,  a.,  didactiek,  n.,  =  G.  didactisch,  a., 
didoctilc,  n.,  =  Dan.  Sw.  didaktisk,  a.),  <  Gr. 
SidaKTiKOQ,  apt  at  teaching,  <  6i6aKroQ,  verbal  adj. 
of  Sidd(TK£tv,  teach  (for  *6i-6aK-<jK£iv1},  =  L.  do- 
ccrc,  teach  (see  docile),  cf.  disc-ere,  learn  (see 
disciple) ;  cf .  Gr.  aor.  inf.  Saijvai,  learn,  redupl. 
2d  aor.  Sedas,  he  taught,  perf .  SeddriKa,  also  6t6aa, 
I  know;  of .  Zend  v' rfa,  know.]  I.  a.  1.  Fitted 
or  intended  for  instruction;  containing  doc- 
trines, precepts,  principles,  or  rules;  instmie- 
tive;  expository;  edifying:  as,  a  A'cZaciie  trea- 
tise ;  didactic  poetry. 

Plato  himself,  in  two  of  his  Dialogues,  had  used  the 
Carthaginian  voyages  as  materials  for  didactic  fiction. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  81. 

2.  Pertaining  to  instruction;  of  an  edifying 
quality,  character,  or  manner ;  used  in  or  given 
to  exposition:  as,  a  didactic  style;  didactic 
methods ;  a  didactic  lecturer. 

Deep  obligations  lie  upon  you,  .  .  .  not  only  to  be 
blameless,  but  to  be  didactic  in  your  lives. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  HI.  x. 

We  .  ,  .  shall  have  our  lightest  pleasures  commented 
upon  by  didactic  dullness.        Goldmiith,  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

II.  n.  A  treatise  on  education.    Milton. 
didactical  (di-dak'ti-kal),  a.   [<  didactic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  didactic.     [Eare.] 

We  shall  not  need  here  to  describe,  out  of  their  didac- 
tical writings,  what  kind  of  prayers,  and  what  causes  of 
confidence  they  teach  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  all  the  Saints.  Jei:  Taylor,  Diss.  fromPopery,  I.  ii.  §  9. 

didactically  (di-dak'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  didac- 
tic manner ;  in  the  f  orjn  of  instruction. 

Points  best  resolved  by  the  books  of  the  Tathers,  writ- 
ten dogmatically  or  didactically. 

Bp.  Andrews,  Ans.  to  Cardinal  Perron,  p.  50. 

didactician  (did-ak-tish'an),  11.  [<  didactic  + 
-ian.]  One  who  teaches;  a  writer  who  aims 
to  convey  instruction ;  one  who  writes  didac- 
tically. 

His  essays  are  illuminated  by  his  poetic  imagination, 
and  he  thus  becomes  a  better  prose-writer  than  a  mere 
didactician  ever  could  be.     Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  100. 

didacticism  (di-dak'ti-sizm),  n.  [<  didactic  + 
-ism.]  The  practice  of  conveying  or  of  aiming 
to  convey  instruction ;  the  tendency  to  be  di- 
dactic in  matter  or  style. 

That  contemplative  method  which  rose  to  imagination 
in  the  high  discourse  of  Wordsworth  .  .  .  too  often  sinks 
to  didacticisTn  in  the  perplexed  and  timorous  strains  of 
his  disciples.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  413. 

didacticity  (did-ak-tis'i-ti),  n.  [<  didactic  + 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  feeing  didactic ;  didacti- 
cism.   Hare.     [Rare.] 

didactics  (di-dak'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  didactic:  see 
-ics.]  The  art  or  science  of  teaching;  peda- 
gogics. 

dldactive  (di-dak'tiv),  a.  [<  didact-ic  +  -ive.] 
Didactic.     [Rare.] 

He  is  under  the  restraint  of  a  formal  or  didactive  hy- 
pocrisy. Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 

didactyl,  didactyle  (di-dak'til),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Gr.  6t6aiiTv7MQ,  two  fingers  long  or  broad,  lit. 
having  two  fingers,  <  oi-,  two-,  -f-  SaKTvlog,  fin- 
ger: see  dactyl.]  I.  a.  Having  only  two  digits, 
as  fingers  or  toes;  two-fingered  or  two-toed: 
in  the  arthropods,  applied  to  limbs  which  ter- 
minate in  a  forceps  or  chela.    Also  Mdactyl. 

II.  n.  An  animal  having  two  toes  only  on 
each  foot,  as  the  Bradypvs  didactylus  or  two- 
toed  sloth. 

didactylous  (di-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [As  didactyl  -I- 
-ous.]     Same  as  didactyl. 

didapper  (did'ap-fer),  n.  [Also  diedapper,  di- 
dopper  (also  in  restored  forms  divedapiper,  dive- 
dopper),  <  ME.  *didopper,  dydoppar,  the  same, 
with  siiifix  of  agent  -er^,  as  the  older  *dirc- 
doppe,  devedoppe,  dyvedap,  used  by  Wyclif  (as 
dippere,  i.  e.,  dipper,  by  Purvey)  to  translate  L. 
mergulus  in  Deut.  xiv.  17  and  Lev.  xi.  17  (where 
the  A.  v.,  and  also  the  E.  V.,  has  "pelican"  and 
"  cormorant") ;  <  AS.  dvfedoppa,  a  general  term 
for  a  diving  bird  (used  to  translate  li.  pelicanns, 
pelican),  <  dufan,  dive,  -t-  doppettan,  dop,  dip : 
see  dive,  dop,  dopper,  dip,  dipper,  ddbchick.]  1. 
The  dabchiok  or  little  grebe  of  Europe,  Podici- 
pes  or  Sylbeocyclus  minor. —  2.  One  of  sundry 
other  small  grebes,  as  the  pied-bUled  dabohick, 
Poclilymhus  podicipes. 

didascalar  (di-das'ka-lar),  a.  [As  didascal-ic 
+  -ar.]     Same  as  didascalic.   Bulwer.    [Rare.] 

didascalic  (did-as-kal'ik),  a.  [=  Sp.  didasca- 
lisco  =  Pg.  It.  didascalico,  <  Gr.  SidaaKa^Kdg,  of 
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or  for  teaching,  <  diSaaKa?u)c,  a  teacher,  <  6i6i- 
cKEiv,  teach:  see  didactic]  Didactic;  precep- 
tive ;  conveying  instruction.     [Rare.] 

Under  what  species  it  may  be  comprehended,  whether 
didascalic  or  heroic,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  crit- 
ics. Prior,  Solomon,  Pref. 
Didascalic  syUoglsm,  a  demonstrative  syllogism 
didder  (did'er),  V.  i.  [E.  dial.,  also  dither,  < 
ME.  dyderen,  also  dederen,  shiver,  tremble  with 
cold  or  fear.  Another  form  with  the  same 
sense  is  E.  dial,  dodder,  shiver,  tremble,  shake 
(cf.  dial,  dadder,  confound,  perplex),  <  ME. 
daderen,  shiver,  etc.;  cf.  redupl.  didder-dod- 
der, tremble;  Icel.  dadra  (Haldorsen),  dadhra 
(Cleasby),  wag  the  tail.  Similar  but  indepen- 
dent forms  are  titter^  =  teeter,  and  totter,  q.  v. 
See  diddle^  and  daddle.]  To  shake;  tremble- 
shiver  with  or  as  with  cold.    Sherwood. 

He  did  cast  a  squinting  look  upon  Goatsnose  didderina 
and  shivering  his  chaps.    Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  20. 

diddest  (did'est).  A  rare  and  nearly  obsolete 
form  of  didst. 

diddlei  (did'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diddled,  ppr. 
diddling.  [A  var.  of  didder,  the  freq.  suffixes 
-er  and  -le  being  interchangeable.  Cf.  daddle, 
and  dadder  mentioned  under  didder.]  To  tod- 
dle, as  a  child  in  walking ;  move  rapidly  up 
and  down,  or  backward  and  forward;  jog; 
shake.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

And  when  his  forward  strength  began  to  bloom, 
To  see  him  diddle  up  and  down  the  room  I 
0,  who  would  think  so  sweet  a  babe  as  this 
Should  e'er  be  slain  by  a  false-hearted  kiss? 

Quarles,  Divine  Fancies,  i.  4. 
Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  an'  diddle. 

Burns,  Second  Epistle  to  Davie. 
diddle^  (did'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diddled,  ppr. 
diddling.  [A  slang  word,  of  obscure  origin; 
perhaps  <  diddle'^,  though  the  connection  is  not 
obvious.  A  connection  with  AS.  dyderian,  be- 
dyderian,  deceive,  delude,  is  possible,  but  ME. 
forms  are  lacking.]  To  cheat;  overreach  by 
deception;  swindle.     [Slang.] 

I  should  absolutely  have  diddled  Hounslow  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her  confounded  pretty  face  flitting  about  my 
stupid  brain.  Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  ii.  3. 

diddler  (did'lSr),  n.  [<  diddm  +  -eri.]  A 
cheat;  a  swindler.     [Slang.] 

didet.    A  Middle  English  form  of  did.   See  (Jol. 

didecahedral  (di-dek-a-he'dral),  a.  [<  di-^  + 
decahedral.]  In  crystal.,  having  the  form  of  a 
decahedral  or  ten-sided  prism  with  pentahe- 
dral or  five-sided  bases. 

didelph  (di'delf),  n.  A  member  of  the  Didel- 
phia;  a  marsupial. 

Didelphia  (di-del'fi-a),  n.  pil.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  St-, 
two-,  +  dc/upuc,  woriib.  Cf.  Didelphys.]  The 
Marsupialia  or  marsupial  implaoental  mam- 
mals ;  one  of  the  three  subclasses  of  Mamma- 
lia, the  other  two  being  Ornithodelphia  and 
Monodelphia.  They  have  no  placenta,  and  the  womb 
double,  whence  the  name  —  that  is,  the  uterine  dilatations 
of  the  oviducts  continue  through  life  distinct  from  each 
other,  right  and  left,  and  open  into  two  distinct  vagi- 
na;, which  debouch  in  turn  into  a  urogenital  sinus,  foiin- 
ing,  with  the  termination  of  the  rectum,  a  common  clo- 
aca embraced  by  the  external  sphincter  muscle,  and  in 
the  male  lodging  the  penis,  which  thus  appears  to  pro- 
trude from  the  anus.  The  female  has  usually  an  abdomi- 
nal pouch  or  mavsupium,  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  skin  of 
the  belly,  in  which  the  mammary  glands  open,  and  into 
which  the  blind,  naked,  and  imperfectly  developed  young 
are  received  and  carried  for  some  time  hanging  to  the 
nipples.  The  scrotum  of  the  male  occupies  a  similar  po- 
sition. Both  the  marsupium  and  the  scrotum  are  sup- 
ported to  some  extent  by  the  marsupial  bones  character- 
istic of  this  group,  being  ossifications  in  the  tendon  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  articulated  with 
the  pubes.  A  cremasteric  muscle  in  relation  with  these 
bones  acts  in  the  female  upon  the  mammary  glands,  ef- 
fecting their  compression,  and  consequently  the  flow  of 
milk  into  the  mouths  of  the  helpless  young.  There  are 
true  teeth  of  two  or  three  kinds.  The  coracoid  is  reduced 
to  a  process  of  the  scapula,  as  in  ordinary  mammals,  not 
reaching  the  sternum,  as  in  monotremes.  The  corpus 
callosum  is  rudimentai'y  or  wanting,  and  the  braiu  rela- 
tively small.  The  Didelphia  are  among  the  oldest  known 
mammals,  and  foi'merly  had  an  extensive  range,  but  are 
now  mainly  confined  to  the  Australian  region,  the  Amer- 
ican opossums  offering  the  principal  exception.  Some  of 
the  extinct  forms  were  of  great  size ;  the  kangaroos  are 
the  largest  living  representatives.  The  marsupials  arc 
notable  for  their  great  physiological  adaptation  to  all  the 
modes  of  life  of  ordinary  mammals,  their  structure  being 
modified  in  relation  to  the  carnivorous,  the  herbivorous, 
the  rodent,  and  other  habitudes,  and  their  modes  ofpro- 
gression  and  general  economy  being  no  less  diverse.  There 
is  but  one  order,  Marsupialia  (which  see).  . 

didelphian,  didelpMc  (di-del'fl-an,  -fik),  a.  [< 
Didelphia  +  -an,  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Didelphia. 

didelphid  (di-del'fid),  n.  A  member  of  the  Di- 
delphia; especially,  one  of  the  Didelphyi^' 

Didelphidse,  ».  pZ.    [NL.]    See  Didelphyidts- 

didelphoid  (di-del'f old),  a.  [<  Didelplm  +  -o'a-i 
Double,  as  the  uterus  in  the  subclass  Didelpnta. 
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Didelphyidae,  Didelphidae  (di-del-fi'i-de,  di- 
del'fi-de),  n.  pi.  []SfL.,  <  Didelphys  +  -idce.^ 
A  family  of  marsupial  animals ;  the  opossums. 
They  hare  the  feet  pedimanous— that  is,  the  hind  feet  as 
well  as  the  fore  with  an  apposable  thumb,  and  thus  fitted 
for  grasping ;  all  the  toes  clawed  excepting  the  hallux  • 
the  tall  generally  long,  scaly,  and  prehensile;  and  the 
pouch  in  some  forms  complete,  in  others  rudimentary  or 
wanting.  The  dental  formula  is ;  5  incisors  in  each  up- 
per, 4  in  each  lower  half-jaw ;  1  canine,  3  premolars  and 
4  molars  in  each  half-jaw.  The  vertebral  formula  is :  cer- 
vical 7,  dorsal  13,  lumbar  6,  sacral  2,  caudal  19  or  more 
The  family  is  confined  to  America,  where  it  alone  repre- 
sents the  division  of  marsupial  mammals.  The  leading 
genera  are  Didelphys,  including  most  of  the  species,  and 
Chironectes,  the  water-opossums.  See  Didelphys,  opossum 

Didelphys  (di-del'fis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6i-,  two-j 
+  rfcA^uc,  womb.]  The  typical  and  leading  ge- 
nus of  marsupial  implacental  mammals  of  the 
family  Didelphyidce,  containing  the  American 
opossums  which  are  not  web-footed.  The  genus 
formerly  covered  nearly  or  quite  all  the  marsupials.  The 
species  are  terrestrial  and  arboreal,  but  not  aquatic,  the 
water-opossums  being  separated  under  the  name  Chiro- 
nectes. The  pouch  is  usually  well  developed,  as  in  the 
best-known  species,  D,  virginiana.  the  common  opossum 
of  the  United  States,  but  is  rudimentary  in  some  of  the 
South  American  forms.    See  Didelphyidce,  opossum. 

Didemnidse  (di-dem'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Di- 
demnum  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  compound  as- 
eidians,  typified  by  the  genus  Didemnum,  hav- 
ing the  body  divided  into  thoracic  and  abdom- 
inal portions,  and  the  viscera  mostly  situated 
behind  the  branchial  cavity. 

Didemnum  (di-dem'num),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <St-, 
two-,  +  (?)  di/iviov,  a  bed.]  A  genus  of  ascidi- 
ans,  of  the  family  Botryllidce,  or  made  the  type' 
of  a  family  Didemnidce.  D.  candidum  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Dididse  (di'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  I}^d^^s  +  Adce.] 
A  family  of  birds  of  which  the  dodo  is  the  type. 
The  leading  genera  are  Bidns  and  Pesophaps. 
See  dodo. 

didine  (di'din),  a.  [<  NL.  didinus,  <  Didus,  q.  v.] 
Pertaining  to  the  genus  Didus OTia,jmlyIHdid<B, • 
being  or  resembling  a  dodo. 

didn't  (did'nt).  A  contraction  of  did  not,  in  fre- 
quent colloquial  use. 

dido  (di'do),  n.  [ME.  dido;  in  allusion  to  the 
familiar  talfe  of  the  trick  played  by  Dido,  the 
legendary  queen  of  Carthage,  in  bargaining  for 
as  much  land  as  could  be  covered  by  a  hide, 
and  cutting  the  hide  into  a  long  thin  strip  so 
as  to  inclose  a  large  tract:  L.  Dido,  Gr.  Atdd.] 
If.  An  old  story. 

"This  is  a  Duio,"  quath  this  doctour,  "a  diaours  tale!" 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvi.  171. 

2.  A  caper;  a  prank;  a  trick To  out  a  dido,  to 

make  mischief ;  play  a  prank ;  cut  a  caper. 

Them  Italian  singers  recitin'  their  jabber,  showin'  their 
teeth,  and  outtin'  didoes  at  a  private  concert. 

Halitmrton,  Sam  Slick  in  Eng. 

didodecahedral  (di-d6"dek-a-he'dral),  a.  [< 
dJ-2  +  dodecahedral.]  In  crystal.,  liaving  the 
form  of  a  dodeeahedral  prism  with  hexahedral 
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Didunculidae  (di-dung-ku'li-de),  ».  pi.  [NL., 
^piduneulus  +  -idee.]    A  family  of  columbine 

Joiids,  represented  by  the  genus  Didunculus. 

Dldunculinae  (di-dung-ku-U'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
^  Didunculus  +  -iiicB.']  A  subfamily  of  CoiMWj- 
to^,  represented  by  the  genus  Didunculus. 

Didunculus  (di-dung'ku-lus),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
Didus,  the  generic  name  of  the  dodo.  See  Di- 
dus.] A  remarkable  genus  of  pigeons,  consti- 
tuting the  subfamily  Didunculinw  of  the  family 
Columbidw,  or  made  the  type  of  a  dlEEerent 
family,  DiduncuUdce.  it  is  considered  to  bo  the  near- 
est living  representative  of  the  dodo,  whence  the  name. 


didopper  (did'op-6r),  n.    Same  as  didapper. 
didrachm  (di'dram),  n.     [<  didrachma,  q.  v.] 

A  silver  coin  of  ancient  Greece,  of  the  value  of 

two  draehmEe.     See  drachma. 

Their  [earlier  coins  of  Corcyra's]  reverse-type  is,  in  the 
case  of  didraehms,  two  figures  of  square  or  oblong  shape, 
whereof  one  has  in  the  midst  a  small  square  and  the  other 
a  small  rhombus  or  lozenge.    Numis.  Chron.,  3d  ser.,  I.  6. 

Before  the  age  of  Solon,  Aeginetan  didraehms  averaging 
about  194  grs.  would  seem  to  have  been  the  only  money 
current  in  Attica  as  in  Boeotia  and  Peloponnesus. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  Int.,  p.  xlii. 

didrachma  ((U-drak'ma),  «.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  diSpax- 
fiov,  a  double  drachm','  <  &-,  two,  +  SpaxjJ-'fi,  a 
drachm:  see  drachm.']    Same  as  didrachm. 

didrachmon  (di-drak'mon),  n.  Same  as  di- 
drachm. 

didst  (didst).  The  second  person  singular  of  the 
preterit  of  do'^,  dxfl. 

<uducementt  (di-diis'ment),  n.  [<  *diduce  (<  L. 
diducere,  draw  apart,  separate,  <  di-,  dis-,  apart, 
+  ducere,  draw;  cf.  deduce)  +  -ment.]  A  draw- 
ing apart;  separation  into  distinct  parts.  Bacon. 

diductiont  (di-duk'shqn),  n.  [<  L.  diductio{n-), 
<  diducere,  pp.  diductus,  draw  apart:  see  diduce- 
menl]  Separation  by  withdrawing  one  part 
from  the  other. 

Those  [strings]  that  within  the  bladder  drew  so  as  to 
hinder  the  diduction  of  its  side.         Doyle,  Works,  I.  165. 

diductivelyt  (di-duk'tiy-li),  adv.  By  diduction 
or  separation ;  inf erentially. 

There  is  scarce  a  popular  error  passant  in  our  dayes 
which  is  not  either  directly  expressed  or  didwtively  con- 
tained in  this  work  [Pliny's  Natural  History]. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  8. 


Tooth  billed  Pigeon  {Didunculus  strt^trostrts) 

The  genus  is  also  called  Gnathodon,  from  the  denticula- 
tion  of  the  lower  mandible.  The  tooth-billed  pigeon  of 
the  Samoan  islands,  D.  strigirostris,  is  the  only  species  ; 
it  is  already  a  rare  bird,  and  is  likely  to  become  extinct. 
Gaie  color  is  blackish ;  the  total  length  is  about  14  inches ; 
the  beak,  besides  being  toothed,  is  remarkably  large  and 
strong,  with  a  very  convex  culraen,  like  that  of  a  bird  of 
prey. 
Didus  (di'dus),  n.  [NL.,  Latinizedform  of  dodo, 
altered  to  give  it  a  classical  look,  as  if  after 
Dido,  the  mythical  foundress  of  Carthage:  see 
dodo.]  The  typical  genus  of  Dididee,  contain- 
ing the  extinct  dodo  of  Mauritius,  D.  ineptu^. 
The  general  character  of  the  genus  is  columbine  or  pi- 
geon-like, but  the  size  was  comparatively  enormous,  the 
body  massive  and  unwieldy,  the  wings  unfit  for  flight,  and 
the  beak  stout  and  hooked.  The  genus  has  become  ex- 
tinct since  1650.    See  dodo. 

'Didymic  comma.  See  comma,  5  (6). 
didymium  (di-dim'i-um), ».  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  didv/iog, 
double,  twofold,  twin :  see  didym^us.]  1 .  Chem- 
ical symbol,  D  or  Di.  A  supposed  element  an- 
nounced by  Mosander  in  1841,  so  named  from 
being,  as  it  were,  the  twin  brother  of  lantha- 
num, previously  discovered  in  the  same  min- 
erals which  yielded  didymium,  and  from  whose 
eompoimds  those  of  didymium  are  separated 
with  much  difficulty.  The  most  recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  didymium  is  not  an  element,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  two  elementary  substances. 
3.  [^cap.]  A  genus  of  fungi  belonging  to  the 
Myxomycetes.  The  sporangia  have  a  double  wall, 
which  is  covered  externally  with  crystals  of  lime,  either 
scattered  or  compacted  into  a  separable  crust. 
didymous  (did'i-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  6i6v/MQ,  double, 
twofold,  twin,  <  Si-,  two-,  +  6vo,  =  E.  two,  + 
suffix -|U0?.]  1.  In  hot,  twofold;  twin;  grow- 
ing double,  as  the  fruits  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
the  anthers  of  bedstraw,  or  the  tubers  of  some 
orchids. — 2.  In  «ooZ.,  twain;  paired:  applied  to 
two  spots,  spines,  tubercles,  etc.,  when  they 
form  a  pair  touching  each  other — Didymous 
Winff-cell,  in  entom.,  a  wing-cell  almost  but  not  quite  di- 
vided into  two  by  a  projecting  short  nervure. 
didynam  (did'i-nam),  n.  A  plant  of  the  class 
Didynamia. 
Didynamia  (did-i-na'mi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (so 
named  because  the  two  larger  stamens  appear 
to  dominate  over  the  shorter),  <  Gr.  <!(-,  two-,  -I- 
Svva/ue, -power:  see  dynamic]  The  fourteenth 
class    in   the 

Linnean  veg-  i  ^^  /14P^  B 
etable  sys- 
tem, includ- 
ing plants 
with  four  sta- 
mens in  un- 
equal pairs. 
It  was  divided 
by  Linmeus  in- 
to two  orders : 
GymTiospermia, 
having  the  fruit 
composed  of  sin- 
gle-seeded ache- 
nes,  which  he 
mistook  for  na- 
ked seeds;  and 
Angiospermia,  „.„j„.,, 
with  many  seeds    capsule, 


Didynamous  Flowers. 


A.  Angiospermia  {Teucn'um  Scffradont'a): 
c,  stamens ;  d,  divided  ovary ;  c,  section  of 
ovary.  £.  Gymnospermia  {Antirrhinum 
ntajusY.  c,  stamens;  d,  capsule  ;  e,  section  of 
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inclosed  in  an  obvious  seed-vessel.  The  first  included 
most  of  the  Labiatce  and  VerbenaceoB,  the  latter  many 
Scrophidariaceoe,  etc. 

didynamian,  didynamic  (did-i-na'mi-an, 
-nam'ik),  a.  [<  Didynamia  +  -an,  -ic]  Same 
as  didynamous. 

didynamous  (di-diu'a-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  *didy- 
namus,  <  Gr.  6i-,  %w6-,  +  Cvvafiig,  power.  Cf. 
Didynamia.]  In  6ot,  in  two  unequal  pairs :  ap- 
plied to  flowers  having  four  stamens  in  two 
unequal  pairs,  as  most  Lahiatas,  etc. ;  specifical- 
ly, belonging  to  the  class  Didynamia. 

didynamy  (di-diu'a-mi), «.    [<  NL.  *didynamia, 

<  *didynamus:  see  didynamous.]  In  bot.,  the 
condition  of  being  in  two  unequal  pairs,  as  sta- 
mens. 

die^  (di),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  died,  ppr.  dying. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  c^^e  (and  dial. ,Sc.,  etc.,  dee); 

<  ME.  dien,  dyeuj  deien,  deyen,  deghen,  degen, 
digen,  etc.  (not  m  AS.,  where  'die'  was  ex- 
pressed by  sweltan  (see  swelt)  or  steorfan  (see 
starve) ;  but  the  derived  forms  dead,  dead,  and 
dedth,  death,  occur),  <  Icel.  deyja  (strong  verb, 
pret.  do,  pp.  ddinn)  =  Goth.  *diwan  (strong  verb, 
pret.  *dau,  pp.  diwans,  found  only  as  an  adj. 
used  as  a  noun,  thata  diwano,  the  mortal,  mor- 
tality, and  in  deriv.  undiwanei,  immortality) ; 
the  other  Teut.  forms  are  weak:  Norw.  diiya  = 
Sw.  do  =  Dan.  do  =  OS.  doian  =  OHG.  MHG. 
touwen,  die  (cf .  Goth,  af-daujan,  harass,  distress, 
OFries.  deia,  deja,  kill),  <  Teut.  y/  *dau,  whence 
also  ult.  E.  dead  and  death,  q.  v.  Cf.  OBuIg.  da- 
viti  =  Bohem.  daviti  =  Buss.  daviU,  choke,  = 
Lith.  doviti,  j)lague,  vex.]  1.  To  cease  to  live; 
lose  or  part  with  life ;  expire ;  suffer  death ;  per- 
ish :  said  of  sentient  beings,  and  used  absolutely 
(as,  all  must  die),  or  with  of,  by,  ovfrmn,  to  ex- 
press the  cause  of  death,  or  with/or  to  express  the 
object  or  occasion  of  dying :  as,  to  die  of  small- 
pox, or  'by  violence ;  to  die  for  one's  country. 

There  dyede.&eyi\te  Johne,  and  was  buryed-  behynde  the 

highe  Awtiere,  in  a  Toumbe.     MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  22. 

C3hrist  died  for  our  sins.  1  Cor.  xv.  3. 

And  what  we  call  to  die,  is  not  to  appear 
Or  be  the  thing  that  formerly  we  were. 

Dryden,  Pythagorean  Philos.,  1.  392. 
"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  was  said  of  yore. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iv.  12. 
Every  individual  eventually  dies  from  inability  to  with- 
stand some  environing  action. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  339. 

2.  To  lose  vital  power  or  action;  become  de- 
vitalized or  dead:  said  of  plants  or  parts  of 
plants,  as  a  decayed  tree  or  a  withered  limb  or 
stem :  as,  certain  plants  die  down  to  the  ground 
annually,  while  their  roots  live. — 3.  To  sink ; 
faint. 
His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone. 

1  Sam.  XXV.  37. 
Hence — 4.  To  come  to  an  end  or  come  to  no- 
thing; cease,  or  cease  to  exist;  perish;  be  lost. 

When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion 
of  envy  dies  in  me. 

Addison,  Thoughts  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Whatever  pleasure  any  man  may  take  in  spreading  whis- 
pers, he  will  find  greater  satisfaction  by  letting  the  secret 
die  within  his  own  breast.  *  Spectator. 

Nothing  died  in  him 
Save  courtesy,  good  sense,  and  proper  trust. 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  II.  130. 

5.  To  come  to  an  end  gradually;  become  ex- 
tinct by  degrees ;  vanish  by  or  as  if  by  death : 
usually  with  away,  out,  or  down. 

For  'tis  much  it  a  Ship  sails  a  Mile  before  either  the 
Wind  dyes  wholly  away,  or  at  least  shifts  about  again  to 
the  South.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  6. 

So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day ; 
So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore. 

Mrs.  Barbauld,  Death  of  the  Virtuous. 
There,  waves  that,  hardly  weltering,  die  away, 
Tip  their  smooth  ridges  with  a  softer  ray. 

Wordsworth,  Evening  Walk. 
The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 
The  system  of  bribery  did  not  long  survive  the  ministry 
of  Lord  North.    It  may  not  have  wholly  died  out ;  and  has 
probably  since  been  resorted  to  on  rare  and  exceptional 
occasions.  Sir  B.  May,  Const  Hist.  Eng. ,  I.  vl. 

In  the  course  of  his  ten  years'  attendance,  all  the  inmates 
died  out  two  or  three  times,  and  were  replaced  by  new 
ones.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  2. 

6.  To  become  less  and  less  subject  to,  or  cease 
to  be  under  the  power  or  influence  of,  a  thing: 
followed  by  to  or  unto:  as,  to  die  to  sin. —  7. 
To  languish  with  affection  or  love. 

The  young  men  acknowledged  that  they  died  for  Ee- 
becca.  Tatler. 

8.  Tp  be  consumed  with  a  great  yearning  or  de- 
sire ;  be  very  desirous;  desire  keenly  or  great- 
ly: as,  she  was  just  <^ing  to  go.     [CoUoq.]  — 
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G,  In  theol.y  to  be  cut  off  from  the  presence  or 
favor  of  God ;  suffer  eternal  punishment  in  the 
world  to  come. 

S.I  long  as  God  shall  live,  so  long  shall  the  damned  die. 
Hakewill,  Apology. 
To  die  away,   (a)  See  def.  5.    (6)  To  languish  with  plea- 
sure or  tenderness. 

To  sounds  of  heav'nly  harps  she  dies  away. 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  221. 
To  die  game,  to  maintain  a  bold,  resolute,  and  defiant 
spirit  to  the  last. 

Nur  should  we  forget  the  game-cock,  supplying  as  it 
does  a  word  of  eulogy  to  the  mob  of  roughs  who  witness 
tlio  hanging  of  a  murderer,  and  who  half  condoue  his 
crime  if  he  dies  game.  H.  Spemer,  Study  of  Suciol.,  p.  186. 
Weeds  have  this  virtue:  they  are  not  easily  discoji- 
raged ;  they  never  lose  heart  entirely ;  they  die  game. 

J.  Burroughs,  ^iotes  of  a  Walker,  iii. 
To  die  hard,  (a)  To  suffer,  struggle,  or  resist  in  dying; 
be  long  in  dying;  part  reluctantly  with  life.  (6t)  To  die 
in  a  hardened  or  impenitent  state. 

That  there  are  now  and  then  instances  of  men  who, 
.  .  .  afterieading  very  dissolute  lives,  have  yet  died  Aa7d, 
as  the  phrase  is,  without  any  seeming  concern  for  what 
was  past,  or  dread  of  what  was  to  follow. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II,  xvi. 

To  die  in  harness,  to  die  Avhile  actively  engaged  in  one's 
work. 

I  recommend  all  in  whom  consumption  is  hereditary, 
whose  occupation  is  in  the  open  air,  to  take  to  heart  the 
motto  of  this  man,  to  make  up  their  minds  to  die  in  har- 
7iess.  Dr.  Richardson,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  91. 

To  die  in  the  last  ditch,  to  fight  to  the  end,  preferring 
death  to  defeat. 

"There  is  one  certain  means,"  replied  the  Prince  [Wil- 
liam of  Orange],  "  by  which  I  can  be  sure  never  to  see  my 
country's  ruin — I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch." 

Hume,  Hist.  Eng.,  1672. 
To  die  in  the  paint,  to  die  in  the  attempt. 

Amongst  whom  were  a  v.  M.  women,  wholy  bent  to  re- 
venge the  villanies  done  to  theyr  persons  by  the  Romains, 
or  to  die  in  the  peyne.  Holinshedy  Chron.  (ed.  1577). 

To  die  off,  to  die  quickly,  or  in  rapid  succession  or  large 
numbers. 

It  is  usual  with  sick  Men  coming  from  the  Sea,  where 
they  have  nothing  but  the  Sea-Air,  to  die  off  as  soon  as 
ever  they  come  within  the  view  of  the  Land. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  113. 
To  die  out.  See  def.  .5. — To  die  the  death  (an  intensive 
form  for  die),  to  die  without  fail ;  die  in  a  predestined  or 
tlireatened  manner. 

Of  yo  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  bad  se  that  thou  eate 
not :  for  euen  ye  same  day  thou  eatest  of  it  thou  shalt  dye 
ye  deth.  Gen.  ii.  17  (1551). 

Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 

ShaJc,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 
=  Syn.  1.  Die,  Expire,  Decease,  Pei-ish.  To  die  is  to  cease  to 
live,  part  with  life,  or  become  dead  from  any  cause,  and  un- 
der any  circumstances ;  it  is  the  plainest  and  most  direct  of 
the  words.  Expire  is  often  used  as  a  softer  word  than  die  ; 
it  means  to  breathe  out  the  life  or  emit  the  last  breath. 
Decease  is  a  euphemism,  like  expire,  but  is  often  an  affec- 
tation. Perish  represents  death  as  occurring  under  harsh 
circumstances  of  some  sort,  as  violence  or  neglect ;  it  em- 
phasizes the  idea  of  finality. 

There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (Oh !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Tickell,  Death  of  Addison,  1.  82. 
One  kiss  the  maiden  gives,  one  last, 
Long  kiss,  which  she  expires  in  giving. 

Moore,  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 
The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,  late  deceas'd  in  beggary. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 
Prostrate  the  beauteous  ruin  lies,  and  all 
That  shared  its  shelter  perish  in  its  fall, 

W.  Pitt,  Poetry  of  Anti-Jacobin,  No,  i 

die^t,  V.  and  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  dye^, 
die^  (di),  n. ;  pi.,  in  the  1st  sensOj  dice  (dis);  in 
the  remaining  senses,  dies  (diz).     In  def.  2  the 
word  hardly  admits  of  a  plural.     [The  mod. 
sing,  form  die  is  due  to  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  pi.,  c/icf,  ME.  dySy  etc.  (see  dicG)\  the  sing, 
would  otherwise  be  *deej  <  ME.  dee^  a  die,  < 
OP.  de,  earlier  det^  pi.  dez,  F.  d4  =  Pr.  dat  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  dado,  a  die,  cube,  pedestal  (whence 
E.  dado^  q.  v.)  (cf.  ML.  daduSj  a  die,  after  the 
Rom.  forms),  <  L.  datum,  lit.  what  is  given, 
but  taken  in  the  sense  of  'what  is  cast  or 
thrown,'  neut.  of  datus,  pp.  of  dare,  give,  in 
many  phrases  used  as  equiv.  to  '  cast'  or  Hhrow' 
(cf.  Gr.  wiirfel,  a  die,  <  werfen,  throw).     Thus 
die^  is  a  doublet  of  date^,  datum,  and  dado:  see 
date^.^     1.  A  small  cube  marked 
on  its  faces  with  spots  number- 
ing from  one  to  six,  used  in  gam- 
ing by  being  thrown  from  a  box 
or  the  hand,  the  chance  being  de- 
cided by  the  highest  number  of 
spots  turned  up,  and  in  several 
other  ways.    The  numbers  on  opposite 
faces  of  a  die  always  add  up* to  7,  but 
otherwise  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  numbers.    The  number  of  dice  used 
is  either  one,  two,  three,  or  five,  according  to  the  game. 


Roman  Die, 
found  in  the 
south  of  France. 
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I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

SAa*.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  4. 
'Tis  a  precious  craft  to  play  with  a  false  die 
Before  a  cunning  gamester. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Changeling,  iv.  1. 

Will  ye  gae  to  the  cards  or  dice, 
Or  to  a  tavern  fine? 
Young  Hunting  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  296). 

Herodotus  attributes  both  dice  and  chess  to  the  Lydians, 
a  people  of  Asia ;  in  which  part  of  the  world,  it  is  most 
probable,  they  originated  at  some  very  remote  but  uncer- 
tain period.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  403. 

2t.  Hazard;  chance. 

Such  is  the  die  of  war.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

3.  Any  small  cube  or  square  iDloek. 

Young  creatures  have  learned  spelling  of  words  by  hav- 
ing them  pasted  upon  little  flat  tablets  or  dies.        Watts. 

4.  In  arch.,  the  cubical  part  of  a  pedestal  be- 
tween its  base  and  cornice.  See  out  under 
dado. 

Thus  Kauch's  monument  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Ber- 
lin is  ...  an  equestrian  colossus  raised  high  upon  two 
dies,  of  which,  in  each,  the  four  faces  are  covered  with 
paneled  bas-reliefs ;  and  around  the  lower  die,  upon  an 
elevated  stylobate,  are  grouped  four  equestrian  figures  on 
the  corners,  and  between  them  twenty  figures  on  foot,  all 
colossal.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLI.  284. 

5.  An  engraved  stamp  used  for  stamping  a  de- 
sign, etc.,  in  some  softer  material,  as  in  coin- 
ing money. 

Such  variety  of  dies,  made  use  of  by  Wood  in  stamping 
his  money,  makes  the  discovery  of  counterfeits  more  diffi- 
cult. Swift. 
Sighing  that  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man, 
And  broke  the  die  —  in  moulding  Sheridan. 

Byron,  Death  of  Sheridan,  1.  117. 

6.  One  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  hardened  steel 
forming  together  a  female  screw  for  cutting  the 
threads  of  screws,  in  use  they  are  fitted  into -a 
groove  in  a  contrivance  called  a  die-stock,  and  are  gener- 
ally adjustable,  so  that  one  die  may  out  screws  of  different 
diameters. 

7.  In  metal-working,  a  bed-plate  or  disk  hav- 
ing an  opening  in  the  center,  used  in  a  puneh- 
ing-machine  to  support  the  metal  from  which 
any  piece  is  punched. — 8.  A  knife  by  which 
blanks  of  any  desired  shape  and  size  are  cut 
out,  as  in  the  sole-shaped  cutting-dies  used 

in  shoe-factories Bit-brace  die.   See  bit-brace.— 

Counter  die,  an  upper  die  or  stamp.— Loaded  dice,  dice 
made  heavier  on  one  side  than  the  others  by  the  fraudu- 
lent insertion  ol  a  bit  of  lead,  so  that  the  highest  number 
of  spots  shall  be  turned  up  when  the  dice  are  thrown  in 
playing. 

Professed  gamblers  .  .  .  will  not  trust  to  the  determi- 
nation of  fortune,  but  have  recourse  to  many  nefarious 
arts  to  circumvent  the  unwary ;  hence  we  hear  of  loaded 
dice,  and  dice  of  the  high  cut. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  404. 

Open-die  machine,  a  screw-threading  machine  having 
movable  cutting-dies  fitting  in  blocks  in  the  traveling 
die-head,  thus  saving  time  in  fitting  in  different  dies.  An 
insertable  steel  block  with  a  universal  clinch  to  hold  taps 
is  provided  for  converting  the  machine  quickly  into  a 
nut-tapper. —  The  die  is  cast,  the  affair  is  decided ;  the 
fate  of  the  person  or  thing  in  question  is  settled  ;  there  is 
no  recalling  the  act.— iSie  whole  box  and  dice,  the 
whole  number  of  persons  or  things.  [Slang.  ] 
die*  (di),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  died,  ppr.  dying. 
[<  die^,  M.]  To  mold  or  form  with  a  die  or  with 
dies. 

Every  machine-made  shoe  also  has  an  "inner-sole  "died 
out  or  moulded  to  correspond  in  shape  with  the  "outer 
sole."  Harper's  Mag.,  IXX.  282. 

i.  die-away  (di'a-wa"),  a.  [Adj.  use  of  phrase 
die  away.  See  diei,  5.]  Languid;  languish- 
ing; expiring. 

As  a  girl  she  had  been  ...  so  romantic,  with  such  a 
soft,  sweet,  die-away  voice.    Miss  Edgeworth,  Helen,  xix. 

Pray  do  not  give  us  any  more  of  those  die-away  Italian 
airs.  Kingsley,  Alton  I.ocke,  xiv. 

dieb  (deb),  n.  A  species  of  wild  dog,  Canis  an- 
thus,  found  in  northern  Africa. 

die-back  (di'bak),  n.  A  disease  affecting  trees, 
particularly  prevalent  in  the  orange-plantations 
of  Florida,  causing  the  trees  to  die  at  the  top. 
Fallows. 

diecian  (di-e'shan),  a.    Same  as  dioecious, 

diecious,  dieciously,  etc.     See  dioecious,  etc. 

diedo  (de-a'do),  n.  A  Spanish  long  measure, 
the  16th  part  of  the  foot  of  Burgos,  equal  to  0.7 
of  an  English  inch. 

diedral  (di-e'dral),  a.    Same  as  dihedral. 

Dieffenbacbia  (de-fen-bak'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  from 
the  proper  name  Dieffenbach.l  A  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  natural  order  Araceoe,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  There  are  half  a  dozen  species,  of 
which  two,  D.  Seguine  and  D.  picta,  are  well-known  dec- 
orative plants  in  greenhouses,  varying  exceedingly  in  the 
color  and  form  of  the  foliage.  The  roots,  as  in  many  other 
plants  of  the  order,  are  very  acrid  and  caustic,  and  the 
name  dumb-ca/nclnAS  been  given  to  D.  Seguine  in  the  West 
Indies,  from  its  effect  upon  the  ^eech  when  its  root  is 
bitten. 
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diegesis  (di-e-je'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  di^yijat;, 
narration,  <  diTiydcdat,  set  forth  in  detail,  nar- 
rate, <  Si6.,  through,  +  fiyeladai,  lead.]  In  rliet. 
that  part  of  an  oration  in  which  the  speaker 
makes  his  statement  of  facts;  the  narration 
(which  see). 

die-bolder  (di'h61"d6r),  n.  A  form  of  chuck 
consisting  of  a  head-clutch  or  clamp,  for  dies 
in  a  stock,  brace,  or  maehiae.    E.  S.  Knight. 

dielectric  (di-e-lek'trik),  a.  and  n.  [<  di-  for 
Gr.  did,  through,  -f-  electric.']  I.  a.  Transmit- 
ting electric  effects  without  conduction;  non- 
conducting.—Dielectric  after-working,  a  term  used 
by  Boltzmann  for  the  phenomenon  called  by  Faraday  re- 
sidual charge  or  electric  absorption.  See  refftdwoi.— Di- 
electric capacity.  Same  as  specific  inductim  capacity 
(which  see,  under  capacity). 

II.  re.  A  substance  through  or  across  which 
electric  force  is  acting.  The  walls  of  a  Leyden  Jar; 
the  intervening  medium,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  between 
the  plates  of  a  condenser ;  and  the  insulating  siieath  around 
the  conductor  of  a  telegraph-cable,  are  examples  of  dielec- 
trics. Electric  induction  across  a  dielectric  causes  a  stress 
in  it  which,  it  great  enough,  will  produce  rupture.  The 
maximum  intensity  of  this  stress  which  the  material  can 
bear  is  called  its  dielectric  strength.  When  the  dielectric 
strength  of  the  air  between  two  clouds,  or  between  a  cloud 
and  the  earth,  is  unable  to  withstand  the  electiic  forces,  a 
flash  of  lightning  takes  place.  The  fracture  of  stones  in 
buildings,  of  trees,  etc.,  in  a  thunderstorm  ai'e  illustrations 
of  the  effect  of  excessive  dielectric  stress. 

Until  this  subject  [induction]  was  investigated  by  Fara- 
day, the  intervening  non-conducting  body  or  dielectric 
was  supposed  to  be  purely  negative,  and  the  effect  was 
attributed  to  the  repulsion  at  a  distance  of  the  electrical 
fluid.  Faraday  showed  that  these  effects  differed  greatly 
according  to  the  dielectric  that  was  interposed. 

W.  R.  Grove,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  86. 

Dielytra  (di-el'i-tra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Si-,  two-, 
-I-  eXvrpm,  sheath,  shard:  see  elytrum..'}  Same 
as  Dieentra. 

Diemenia  (de-me'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land.]  A  genus  of  venomous  ser- 
pents, of  the 
family  Elapi- 
dm.  D.reUcu- 
laria  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

dien  (di'en), 
n.  Ajx  ab- 
breviation of 
diencephalon. 

diencepbal 
(di  -  en  -  sef  '- 
al),  n.  Same 
as  diencejyha- 
lon.  See  ex- 
tract under 
encephal. 

diencepbala, 
n.  Plural  of 
diencephalon. 

diencepbalic  (di"en-se-f  al'ik  or  di-en-sef 'a-lik), 
a.  [<  diencephalon  +  -jc]  Pertaining  to  the 
diencephalon.     Also  deutencephalic. 

diencepbalon  (di-en-sef  a-lon),  «. ;  pi.  dien^ 
ceplmla  (-la).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6'ia.,  through,  -I-  iyd^a- 
/lof,  brain:'  see  encephalon.']  In  anat.,  the  inter- 
brain  or  middle  brain,  otherwise  known  as  the 
deutencephalon  and  thalamencephalon.  it  is  that 
encephalic  segment  or  division  of  the  brain  which  lies  be- 
tween the  mesencephalon  and  the  prosencephalon,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  the  optic  thalami ;  its  cavity  is  the  thud 
ventricle,  or  diacoelia.    Also  diencephal. 

dieri  (dl'Sr),  ».  One  who  dies,  or  is  about  to 
die.    [Bare.] 

Aur,  I  should  be  dead 

Before  you  were  laid  out ! 
iac.  Now  fie  upon  thee  for  a  hasty  (Zier/ 
Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  i.  1. 

"I  suppose  I'm  a  dier,"  she  said  tome;  "lused  to  think 
I  never  should  die."  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  889. 


Dientenia  reticularia. 


dier^,  n.    See  (  „ 

dieresis,  diaeresis  (di-er'e-sis),  n.  [=  F.  d»^- 
r^e  =  Sp.  dieresis  =  Pg.  dieresis  =  It.  dieresi, 
<  LL.  diaeresis,  <  Gr.  dialpeaig,  a  division,  dis- 
tinction, separation,  <  dtaipelv,  divide,  distin- 
guish, separate,  <  6ia,  apart,  +  alpelv,  take.] 
1.  The  separate  pronunciation  of  two  vowels 
usually  united  as  a  diphthong;  by  extension  of 
meaning,  separate  pronunciation  of  any  two 
adjacent  vowels,  or  the  consequent  division  or 
one  syllable  into  two.  See  dialysis  and  distrac- 
tion, 8.-2.  The  sign  ("  )  regularly  placed  over 
the  second  of  two  contiguous  vowels  to  indi- 
cate that  they  are  pronounced  separately;  the 
same  sign  used  for  other  purposes.  The  dieresis 
is  used  most  frequently  over  e  preceded  by  a  or  o,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  diphthongs  or  digraphs  ee  ano  «^  JJ 
Greek  manuscripts  these  dots  were  frequently  wniten 
over  I  and  v  beginning  a  word  or  a  syllable,  thus  serving 
also  to  show  that  they  did  not  form  the  close  of  a  oipn- 
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thong  (oi,  ei,  otj  VI,  ou,  111,  on),  and  their  modem  use  i8  an 
•extension  of  this.  The  employment  of  the  dieresis  to  mark 
the  full  pronunciation  of  the  letters  -ed,  as  termination 
of  the  preterit  and  past  participle  (for  instance,  praised), 
though  sometimes  seen,  is  not  established  usage,  the  acute 
or  grave  accent  being  more  common.  A  similar  sign  con- 
sistuig  of  dots  is  used  merely  as  a  diacritical  marlc,  as  in 
the  notation  of  pronunciation  in  this  book  (for  instance 
a,  0,  ii).  A  similar  mark  is  used  in  German  to  indicate 
the  umlaut.    See  umlaut. 

3.  In  pros.,  the  division  made  in  a  line  or  a 
verse  by  ooinoidenoe  of  the  end  of  a  foot  and 
the  end  of  a  word;  especially,  sneh  a  division 
at  the  close  of  a  colon  or  rhythmic  series.  It 
is  strictly  distinct  from,  but  often  included  un- 
der, cesura  (which  see). — 4.  In  pathol,  a  solu- 
tion of  continuity,  as  an  ulcer  or  a  wound. 
4lieretic,  diaeretic  (di-e-ret'ik),  a.  [<  (jr.  6iai- 
penicdg,  divisive,  separative,  <  Siaiperog,  divided, 
<  Stmpelv,  divide:  see  dieresis.']  In  med.,  hav- 
ing power  to  divide,  dissolve,  or  corrode ;  es- 
charotic;  corrosive. 
Dierrilla  (di-6r-vil'a),  n.  [NL. ;  named  from 
M.  JHerville,  who  seiit  it  from  Canada  to  Tour- 
nefort.]  A  shrubby 
genus  of  the  natural 
order  CaprifoUacece, 
including  7  species, 
natives  of  North 
America,  China,  and 
Japan.  They  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  honeysuckle, 
but  have  a  funnel-shaped 
or  campanulate  corolla  and 
a  two-celled  capsule.  The 
genus  includes  the  bush- 
honeysuckle,  D.  trifida,  of 
the  eastern  United  States, 
with  yellow  flowers,  and 
the  JO.  Japonica  of  eastern 
Asia,  many  showy  varieties 
of  which  are  frequent  in 
cultivation,  more  usually 
known  as  species  of  Wei- 
gela. 

dies  fausti  (di'ez  f  &s'- 
ti).  [L.:  dies,  pi.  of 
dies,  day  •,fausti,  masc. 
pi.  of  fatistus  for  *fa- 
vostus,  favorable,  for- 
tunate, <  favere,  fa- 
vor: see  favor. 1  Auspicious  days ;  days  which 
the  ancient  Eomans  considered  lucky,  and  on 
which,  therefore,  the  pretors  could  administer 
justice  and  the  comitia  could  be  held:  contrast- 
ed with  dies  infausti,  inauspicious  or  unlucky 


Diervilla  yafionica. 


'die-sinker  (di'sing"k6r),  n.    An  engraver  of 
dies  for  stamping  or  embossing. 

die-sinking  (di'sing"kin^),  «.    The  process  of 
engraving  dies  for  stamping  coins,  medals,  etc. 

'diSsis  (di'e-sis),  n.  [=  P.  diise,  formerly  diSsis, 
=  8p.  diesi  =  Pg.  It.  diesis,  <  L.  diesis,  <  Gr. 
Skaig,  a  sending  through,  discharge;  in  music, 
a  semitone,  later  a  quarter-tone,  taken  by 
Aristotle  for  the  least  subdivision  or  unit  of 
musical  intervals;  <  diihai,  send  through,  let 
through,  <  did,  through,  +  Uvat,  send.]  1.  In 
Or.  music,  the  Pythagorean  semitone,  being 
the  difference  between  a  fourth  and  two  major 
tones,  represented  by  the  ratio  256  :  243.  Also 
used  of  two  theoretical  subdivisions  of  a  major  tone, 
amounting  respectively  to  about  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  a 
i;one,  called  the  cArorruttie  and  the  enharmonic  diesis, 
2.  In  modern  music,  the  difference  between  an 
octave  and  three  major  thirds,  represented  by 
the  ratio  128  :  125.  Also  called  the  modern  en- 
harmonic diesis.— 3.  In  prinUng,  the  mark  i, 
commonly  called  double  dagger.    See  dagger^. 

dies  nefasti  (di'ez  ne-fas'ti).  [L. :  dies,  pi.  of 
dies,  day;  nefasti,  pi!  of  nefastus,  not  lawful,  < 
ne-,  not,  +fastus,  allowing  judgment  to  be  pro- 
nounced,/asft,  pi.,  a  court-day:  see/as*j.]  In 
Bom,  law,  days  on  which  judgment 
could  not  be  pronounced ;  blank  days. 
Seeferice. 

dies  non  (di'ez  non).  [L.,  abbr.  of  dies 
non  juridious,  not  a  court  day:  dies,  a 
day;  non,  not;  juridicus,  of  a  court, 

Sridical:  see  dial,  non-,  and  juridical.'] 
law,  a  day  on  which  courts  are  not 
held,  as  Sunday,  etc. ;  a  blank  day. 

die-stock  (di'stok),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  holding  the  dies  used  in  screw-cut- 
ting.   It  is  made  in  various  forms. 

dieti  (di'et),  n.  [<  ME.  diete,  <  OP. 
diete,  F,  diite  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dieta 

,=  D,  dieet  =  Q.  diat  =    Dan.  dicet 
=  Sw.  diet  =  Pol.  dyet=  Buss,  dieta,  <      ^.^ 
L.  diceta,  LL.  and  ML.  also  dieta,  and     stock, 
sometimes  «(8to,  zeta,  a  prescribed  man- 
ner of  living,  diet,  a  dwelling-place,  summer- 
louse,  etc.,  ML.  also  food,  <  Gr.  dlaira,  manner 
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of  living,  esp.  a  prescribed  manner  of  living, 
diet,  also  a  dwelling,  perhaps  <  *6ideiv,  sup- 
posed orig.  form  of  Cdeiv,  contr.  f^yv,  live,  per- 
haps =  SB;,  y/jiv  =  Zend  ^ji,  live,  akin  to  L. 
vims  =  E.  quick,  living:  see  quick,  vivid,  vital, 
etc.]  1.  Pood  and  drink;  speciflcaUy,  food 
considered  in  relation  to  its  quality  and  eflfeets : 
as,  mUk  is  a  wholesome  article  of  diet. 

He  saw  she  wold  not  mend. 
Nor  that  she  wold  be  quiet, 
Neither  for  stroakes  nor  locking  up, 
Nor  yet  for  want  of  dyet, 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  186). 
This  bread  and  water  hath  our  diet  been. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  lil.  4. 
I  will  suffer  one  to  keep  me  in  diet,  another  in  apparel, 
another  in  physic,  another  to  pay  my  house-rent. 

Dehker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  iv.  1. 
Good  broth  with  good  keeping  do  much  now  and  then ; 
Good  diet  with  wisdom  best  comforteth  men.  Tusser. 
2.  A  course  of  food  regulated  by  a  physician 
or  by  medical  rules ;  food  prescribed  for  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  disease,  and  limited  in 
kind  and  quantity;  dietetic  regimen ;  dietary. 

I  commend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons  than 
frequent  use  of  physic.  Bacon,  Regimen  of  Health. 

3t.  -Allowance  of  provision;  supply  of  food. 

For  his  diet,  there  was  a  continual  diet  given  him  of  the 
king  of  Babylon.  Jer.  lii.  34. 

I  dined  at  the  Comptroller's  [of  the  Household];  ...  it 
was  said.it  should  be  the  last  of  the  public  diets  or  tables 
at  Court.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  20, 1663. 

4t.  Allowance  for  expenses  of  living. 

The  allowances  of  the  ambassador,  or,  as  they  were 
called,  his  diets,  were  ever  unpaid ;  and  he  was  reduced 
to  sell  his  lands  in  England  to  keep  himself  abroad. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix. 
=  Syn.  1.  Subsistence,  fare,  provision.— 2.  Eegimen. 
dietl  (di'et),  V.     [<  ME.  dieten  {at.  Gr.  dmimv, 
v.);  from  the  noun.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  provide 
diet  or  food  for ;  feed;  nourish.     [Rare.] 
Nor  sent  thy  Spouse  this  Token  to  destroy 
Thine  Eye's,  but  diet  them  with  sparkling  joy. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  76. 

2.  To  prescribe  food  for ;  regulate  the  food  or 
regimen  of. 

Is*  Lord.  We  shall  not  then  have  his  company  to-night. 

2d  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight ;  for  he  is  dieted  to  his 
hour.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

We  have  dieted  a  healthy  body  into  a  consumption  by 
plying  it  with  physick  instead  of  food. 

StDift,  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  eat;  feed. 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  L  46. 

Inbred  worm, 
That  diets  on  the  brave  in  battle  fall'n. 

Cowper,  Iliad,  xxiv. 

2.  To  eat  according  to  rules  prescribed :  as,  to 
diet  in  an  attack  of  dyspepsia. 
diet2  (di'et),  n.  [<  OP.  diete,  P.  diete  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  dieta,  <  ML.  dieta,  diceta,  a  public  assembly 
(orig.  one  held  on  a  set  day),  a  set  day  of  trial, 
a  day's  journey;  the  same  in  form  as  dieta, 
diceta,  a  prescribed  manner  of  living,  diet,  but 
no  doubt  regarded  as  a  derivative  (a  quasi  pp. 
fem.  noun)  of  L.  dies,  a  day :  see  dial.  Cf .  t>. 
rijJcsdag  =  G.  reichstag  =  Dan.  rigsdag  z=  Sw. 
rilcsdag,  the  national  assembly,  lit.  the  diet  of 
the  realm;  tag,  etc.,  =  E.  day!]  1.  A  meeting, 
as  of  dignitaries  or  delegates,  held  from  day  to 
day  for  legislative,  political,  ecclesiastical,  or 
municipal  purposes;  meeting;  session:  spe- 
cifically applied  by  English  and  Preneh  writers 
to  the  legislative  assemblies  in  the  German 
empire,  Austria,  etc.  The  Diet  or  Bmchstag  of  the 
old  Eomau-German  empire  was  the  meeting  of  the  es- 
tates. Its  sessions  often  received  specific  titles  from  the 
places  in  which  they  were  held :  as,  the  Diets  of  Worms, 
1496  and  1521 ;  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1630.  The  Diet  sat  in 
three  colleges :  (1)  that  of  the  electoral  princes ;  (2)  that 
of  the  princes,  in  two  benches,  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual ;  and  (3)  that  of  the  imperial  cities.  Each  college 
deliberated  by  itself,  the  agreement  of  all  three,  with  the 
assent  of  the  emperor,  being  necessary.  See  Reichstag  and 
LaTidtag. 

2.  The  discharge  of  some  part  of  ministerial 
duty  at  a  fixed  time:  as,  a  diet  of  examination; 
a  diet  of  visitation.  [Scotch.] — 3t.  -An  excur- 
sion ;  a  journey. 

Sum  of  the  conspiratouris,  who  hard  tell  of  the  kmgis 
dyett,  followed  fast  to  Leith  eftir  him. 

Pitscottie,  Chron.  of  Scotland  (edl  1728),  p.  212. 

Desertion  of  the  diet.  See  desertion.—  Diet  of  com- 
pearance, in  Scots  law,  the  day  on  which  a  party  m  a 
civil  or  criminal  process  is  cited  to  appear  in  court.— To 
desert  the  diet.   See  deserCi.  ,  ,    „    ,   . 

dietal  (di'e-tal),  a.     [<  dief^  +  -dl.]    Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  a  diet  or  assembly. 

Until  the  putting  in  execution  of  the  consequent  Dietal 
decree,  this  port  [is]  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  ships  of  war 
of  both  powers.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  568. 
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dietarian  (di-f-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  dietary  + 
-an.]  I.  a.  Relating  to  a  dieting  or  to  a  dietary. 
H.  n.  One  who  adheres  to  a  certain  or  pre- 
scribed diet ;  one  who  considers  the  regiilation 
of  a  course  of  food  as  important  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health;  a  dietetist. 
dietary  (dl'e-ta-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  *dicetarivs, 
adj.  (used  as  noun,  a  valet),  <  dimta,diet,  etc.: 
see  dief^,  ».]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  diet  or  the 
rules  of  diet. 

Lord  Henry  would  not  listen  to  statistics,  dietary  tables, 
commissioners'  rules,  sub-commissioners'  rei)orts, 

Disraeli,  Coningsby. 

II.  n.;  pi.  dietaries  (-riz).     1.  A  system  or 
course  of  diet ;  a  system  of  rules  of  diet. 
To  be  rulid  bi  this  diatorie  [read  dietarie]  do  thi  diligence. 
For  it  techith  good  diete  &  good  gouernaunce. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

From  Dr.  William  Lambe,  of  Warwick,  a  friend  of  the 
poet  Landor,  Mr.  Newton  had  learnt  the  fatal  effects  of 
our  flesh-meat  dietary  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  307. 

2.  An  allowance  and  regulation  of  food,  espe- 
cially for  the  inmates  of  a  hospital,  prison,  or 
poorhouse. 

dlet-bookt  (di'et-buk),  n.    A  diary;  a  journal. 
It  [conscience]  is  a  diet-booke,  wherein  the  sinnes  of 
everie  day  are  written. 

Epistle  of  a  Christian  Brother  (1624),  p.  25. 

diet-bread  (di'et-bred),  n.  1.  A  deKoate  sweet 
cake,  formerly  much  esteemed  in  England--^- 
2.  A  name  given  to  various  fine  breads  suita- 
ble for  invalids. 

diet-drink  (di'et-dringk),  n.  Medicated  liquor; 
drink  prepared  with  medicinal  ingredients. 

The  observation  will  do  that  better  than  the  lady's  diet- 
drinks,  or  apothecary's  medicines.  Locke. 

Lisbon  diet-drink,  a  celebrated  medicinal  draught  re- 
sembling the  compound  tincture  of  sarsaparilla. 
dieter  ^di'e-ter),  n.    [<  dief^  +  -er^.]     1.  One 
who  diets. — 2.  One  who  prescribes  rules  for 
eating ;  one  who  prepares  food  by  dietetic  rules. 

He  cut  our  roots  in  characters. 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick 
And  he  her  dieter.  SItak.,  Cymbeline,  iv,  2. 

dietetic  (di-e-tet'ik),  a.  [=  P.  di4tetique  =  Sp. 
dietetico  =  tg.  It.  dietetico  (cf.  D.  dieetetisch  = 
G.  didtetiseh  =  Dan.  dicetetisJc  =  Sw.  dietetisk), 

<  LL.  diceteUcus,  <  Gr.  6tacT7iTiKdc,  of  or  for  diet, 

<  Siairav,  follow  a  certain  diet,  <  oiaiTa,  diet:  see 
diet''-,  n.]  Pertaining  to  diet;  specifically,  re- 
lating to  medical  rules  for  regulating  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  food  to  be  eaten. 

This  book  of  Cheyne's  became  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, and  produced  even  sects  in  the  dietetick  philosophy. 
Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  Pref, 

dietetical  (<H-e-tet'i-kal),  a.  [<  dietetic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  dietetic. 

He  received  no  other  counsel  than  to  refrain  from  cold 
drink,  which  was  but  a  dietetical  caution. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 
I  have  seen  palates,  otherwise  not  uninstructed  in  die. 
tetical  elegancies,  sup  it  up  with  avidity. 

Lamb,  Ciiiraney-Sweepers. 
dietetically  (di-e-tet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  dieteti- 
cal manner.  Imp.  Diet" 
dietetics  ((U-e-tet'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  dietetic :  see 
-ics.  Cf .  LL.  dicetetice,  <  Gr.  SiaiTiiTuaj  (sc.  TtxTV, 
art),  dietetics.]  That  department  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  regulation  of  diet. 

To  suppose  that  deciding  whether  a  mathematical  or  a 
classical  education  is  the  best  is  deciding  what  is  the 
proper  curriculum,  is  much  the  same  thing  as  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  dietetics  lies  in  determining  whether  or 
not  bread  is  more  nutritive  than  potatoes ! 

H.  Spencer,  Education,  p,  28. 

dietetist  (di-f-tet'ist), «.  [=  P. diititiste^Vg. 
dietetista;  as  dietet4c  +  -ist.]  One  who  lays 
great  stress  upon  diet ;  a  physician  who  gives 
the  first  place  to  dietetics  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.    Dunglison. 

dietic  (di-et'ik),  a.  and  re.  [<  diet^  + -ic.  Ct  die- 
tetic] I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diet;  dietetic: 
used  to  note  those  diseases  which  are  caused 
by  or  connected  'with  the  use  of  improper  or 
bad  food. 
II.  n.  A  course  of  diet.  [Rare.] 
Gentle  dietics  or  healing  applications. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  897. 

dietical  (di-et'i-kal),  a.  [<  dietic  +  -al.]  Same 
as  dietic. 

The  three  fountains  of  physick,  namely,  dietical,  ohirui'- 
gical,  and  pharmaceutical. 

Chilmead,  tr.  of  Ferraud's  Love  and  Melancholy  (1640), 

[p.  287. 
dietine  (di'e-tin),  n.  [<  p.  dietine,  dim.  of  didte, 
diet:  see  diet^.]  A  diet  of  Inferior  rank ;  spe- 
cifically, in  Polish  hist.,  one  of  the  local  assem- 
blies of  the  nobility,  which  met  to  elect  depu- 
ties to  the  national  diet  and  to  receive  the  re- 
ports of  their  actions. 


dietine 

Ladislaus  .  .  .  called  an  assembly  of  prelates,  barons, 
and  military  gentlemen,  in  their  respective  provinces,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  additional  tribute.  These  provincial 
assemblies  gave  birtb  to  the  dietuies ;  they  now  .  .  .  only 
elect  the  nuncios  or  representatives  for  the  diet. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  363. 

Poland  was  torn  by  factions  ;  its  diets  and  dietines  were 
hotbeds  of  intrigue.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXVI.  528. 

dieting  (di'e-ting),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  diei^,  v.'] 

1 .  The  act  of  eating  or  taking  nourisliinent. 

Yoii  know  not  how  delicate  the  imagination  becomes  by 
dieting  with  antiquity  day  after  day. 

Shelley,  in  Dowden,  II.  256. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  subjecting  to  a  diet 
or  regimeii. 

It's  the  dieting  and  rubbing  of  the  race-horse  that  makes 
him  thin  as  a  Hash,  that  he  may  be  as  swift  too. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  333. 

dietist  (di'e-tist),  n.  [<  diefl  +  ■ist.']  ■  One 
skilled  in  diet.     Quarterly  Bev. 

dietitian  (di-e-tish'an),  n.  [<  diefl-  +  -itian  for 
-icJan.]  Same  as  dJeiist  Quarterly  Bev.  [Eare.] 

diet-kitclien  (di'et-kich"en),  n.  An  establish- 
ment, usually  connected  with  a  dispensary  or 
with  the  outdoor  department  of  a  hospital,  for 
preparing  and  dispensing  suitable  diet  for  in- 
valids, especially  among  the  poor. 

dietrichite  (de'trich-it),  n.  [After  the  French 
mineralogist  Dietrich  (1748-93).]  A  hydrous 
sulphate  of  aluminium,  zinc,  and  iron,  occur- 
ring as  a  recent  formation  at  Pelso-Banya  in 
Hungary. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit  (di6  a  m6n  drwo).  [F. :  Dieu, 
<  L.  deus,  a  god;  et,  <  L.  et,  and;  men,  <  L. 
meus,  mine,  <  me,  me ;  droit,  <  ML.  directum, 
right :  see  deity,  me,  direct,  adroit.']  Literally, 
"  God  and  my  right,"  the  watchword  of  Eieh- 
ard  I.  of  England  at  the  battle  of  Gisors  in  1195, 
and  adopted  as  the  motto  on  the  royal  arms  of 
England. 

dieu-gardet,  «■  [F.  Dieu  garde,  God  keep  or 
save  (you);  as  a  noun,  "m»  diev^gard,  a  salu- 
tation, or  a  God  save  you"  (Cotgrave):  Dieu, 
God;  garder,  keep,  save,  guard:  see  deity  and 
guard.']    A  form  of  salutation  or  asseveration. 

And  in  this  faith  desires  to  be  numbred  in  your  f amilie, 
so  in  your  studies  to  attend,  as  your  least  becke  may  be 
his  di£ugarde.  Florio,  It.  Diet.,  Ep.  Ded. 

His  master  Harding  could  not  produce  so  much  as  a 
probability  of  any  vow  anciently  required  or  undertaken, 
whether  by  beck  or  Dieu-gard.    Bp.  Hall,  Works,  IX.  278. 

diewt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  due^. 

die-work  (di'wferk),  n.  Surface  ornamentation 
of  metal  by  means  of  dies,  upon  which  the 
metal  is  forced.  The  process  is  employed  for  metal  in 
either  a  heated  or  a  cold  state ;  when  executed  upon  cold 
metal,  the  work  usually  requires  chasing  to  complete  it. 

diezeugmenon  (di-e-zug'me-non),  n.  [Gr.  6k- 
(evy/iivov:  see  diazeuctie.']  In  Gr.  mv^ic,  the 
lower  tetrachord  of  the  upper  octave  in  the  two- 
octave  or  greater  perfect  system. 

dif-.  1.  The  assimilated  form  of  (?is- before /. 
See  dis-. — Sf.  A  form  of  de-  before  /.    See  de-. 

diffamet,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  (Middle  Eng- 
lish) form  of  defame. 

diffamed  (di-famd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  diffame,  v.] 
In  her, :  (a)  Same  as  defamed.  (6)  Turned  to- 
ward the  sinister :  said  of  an  animal,  especially 
a  beast  of  prey,  used  as  a  bearing.    [Rare.] 

diffarreation  (di-f ar-e-a'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  diffar- 
reatio(n-),  <  L.  dis-,  apart,'  +  farreatio{n-),  for 
the  more  common  L.  confarreaUo{n-),  the  use 
of  spelt-cake  in  the  marriage  ceremony:  see 
confarreation.'}  The  parting  of  a  cake  made  of 
spelt :  a  ceremony  among  the  Romans  at  the 
divorce  of  man  and  wife.    See  eonfaireation.. 

diffencet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  defense. 

diffendt,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  defend. 

differ  (differ),  v.  [<  ME.  differen  =  F.  digger 
=  Sp.  diferir  =  Pg.  differir  =  It.  differire,  <  L. 
differre,  carry  apart,  put  off,  defer  (intr.  differ, 
be  different),  <  dis-,  apart,  +  ferre=  E.  ftearl; 
cf.  Gr.  Siafepeiv,  carry  apart,  differ  (>  did^opog, 
different,  >  nit.  E.  adiaphorous,  etc.,  diaphor- 
ite),  <  6ia,  through,  apart,  +  (fikpetv  =  L.  ferre 
=  E.  6earl.  Cf.  defer^,  a  doublet  of  differ.] 
I.  intrans.  1.  To  be  unlike,  dissimilar,  dis- 
tinct, or  various  in  nature,  condition,  form,  or 
qualities :  used  absolutely  or  with  from, :  as, 
the  two  things  differ  greatly;  men  differ  from 
brutes;  a  statue  differs  from  a  picture;  wisdom 
differs  from  cunning. 
One  star  dif  ereth  from  another  star  in  glory. 

1  Cor.  XV.  41. 

The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not  so  much  dif er  from 

one  another,  as  the  court  and  city  in  their  peculiar  ways  of 

life  and  conversation,   Addison,  Coffee  House  Politicians. 

Even  in  the  important  matter  of  cranial  capacity.  Men 

differ  more  widely  from  one  another  than  they  do  from 
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the  Apes :  whilst  the  lowest  Apes'  differ  as  much,  in  pro- 
poi'tion,  f7'om  the  highest,  as  the  latter  does  from  Man. 

Huxley,  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  95. 
In  all  that  I  have  seen,  my  main  feeling  is  one  of  won- 
der how  little  the  younger  England  differs  from  the  elder. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  170. 

3.  To  disagree;  be  of  a  contrary  opinion;  dis- 
sent ;  be  at  variance ;  vary  in  opinion  or  action : 
used  absolutely  or  with  from  or  with :  as,  they 
differ  in  .their  methods;  he  differs  from  other 
writers  on  the  subject. 

If  the  honoui-able  gentleman  differs  with  me  on  that 
subject,  I  differ  as  heai-tily  with  him.  Canning. 

The  first  thing  that  tests  a  boy's  courage  is  to  dare  to 
differ  from  his  father.  Tl^  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  247. 

They  agree  as  to  the  object  of  existence ;  they  differ  as 
to  the  method  of  reaching  it. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  i.  4. 

3.  To  express  disagreement  or  dissent  by  word 
of  mouth ;  come  into  antagonism ;  dispute ;  con- 
tend: followed  by  mtft. 
We'll  never  differ  with  a  crowded  pit.  Howe. 

To  differ  by  the  whole  of  being,  in  logUs,  to  Iiave  no 
essential  resemblance,  as  an  orange  differs  from  virtue. 
=  &ra.  1.  To  vary. 

H,  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  be  different  or  un- 
like.    [Eare.] 

Something  'tis  that  differs  me  and  thee.  Cowley. 

2.  To  cause  difference  or  dispute  between ;  di- 
■yide.    Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

If  Maister  Angis  and  her  mak  it  up,  I'se  ne'er  be  the 
man  to  differ  them.  Saxon  and  Gael,  I.  79. 

3t.  To  put  off;  defer.    See  defer^. 
differ  (differ),  n.     [<   differ,  v.]     Difference. 
[Scotch.] 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared. 
An'  shudder  at  the  niffer  [excliange] ; 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard 
What  mak's  the  mighty  differ. 

Bums,  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid. 

difference  (dif 'e-rens),  n.  [<  ME.  difference,  < 
OF.  difference,  '^.  difference  =  Sp.  diferencia  = 
Pg.  differenga  =  lt.  (obs.)  differentia,  differenza, 
<  L.  differentia,  difference,  <  differen(t-)s,  ppr., 
different:  see  different.']  1.  The  condition  or 
relation  of  being  other  or  different;  the  rela- 
tion of  non-identity ;  also,  the  relation  between 
things  imlike ;  dissimilarity  in  general. 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

2.  Any  special  mode  of  non-identity;  a  rela- 
tion which  can  subsist  only  between  different 
things;  also,  a  special  relation  involving  un- 
likeness ;  a  particular  dissimilarity. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek. 

Eom.  X.  12. 

But  at  last  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  Men  who  love  to 

be  called  the  Men  of  wit  in  this  Age  of  ours  that  there  is 

a  God  and  Providence,  a  future  state,  and  the  differences 

of  good  and  evil.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 

Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee. 

Byrom,  Feuds  between  Handel  and  BuononcinL 

3.  A  character  which  one  thing  or  kind  of  things 
has  and  another  has  not. 

Difference  is  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  many,  which 
differ  in  fourme  and  kinde,  when  the  question  is  asked. 
What  maner  of  thing  it  is,  as  when  we  sale  :  What  maner 
of  thing  is  man  ?  We  must  aunswere :  he  is  endued  with 
reason :  If  the  question  be  asked,  what  a  man  is :  We  must 
aunswere  by  his  Genus,  or  generall  woorde,  he  is  a  living 
creature.  If  the  question  be  asked,  what  maner  of  thing 
a  Beast  is?  We  male  sale :  He  is  without  the  gift  of  rea- 
son. Every  difference  that  is  moste  propre  to  every  thing, 
is  naturally  and  substancially  joigned  to  the  kinde  Vhich 
is  comprehended  under  the  generall  woorde. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reason  (1631). 

4.  Controversy,  or  ground  of  controversy;  a 
dispute ;  a  quarrel. 

lack.  What  was  the  difference  ? 

French.  I  think  'twas  a  contention  in  public. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 
I  would  not,  for  more  wealth  than  I  enjoy. 
He  should  perceive  you  raging ;  he  did  hear 
You  were  at  difference  now,  which  hasten'd  him. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Maid's  Tragedy,  i.  2. 
A  right  understanding  of  some  few  things,  in  difference 
amongst  the  sincere  and  godly,  was  procured. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  198. 

I  am  myself  a  good  deal  ruffled  by  a  difference  1  have 

had  with  Julia.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  3. 

5t.  An  evidence  or  a  mark  of  distinction. 

An  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent  differ- 
ences. Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

6.  The  act' of  distinguishing;  discrimination; 
distinction. 

We  make  some  things  necessary,  some  things  accessary 
and  appendent  only :  .  .  .  our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself 
doth  make  that  difference.     Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  3. 

To  make  a  difference  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean. 

Lev.  xi.  47. 

7.  In  math. :  (a)  The  quantity  by  which  one 
quantity  differs  from  another;  the  remainder 


difference 

of  a  sum  or  quantity  after  a  lesser  sum  oi 
quantity  is  subtracted.  (6)  The  increment  of  a 
function  produced  by  increasing  the  variable 
by  unity.  The  operation  of  taking  the  difference  in 
this  sense  is  denoted  by  the  letter  A.  The  second  differ- 
ence, a2,  is  the  difference  of  the  function  that  represents 
the  difference  of  another.  So  third,  fourth,  etc.,  differeme 
The  following  table  is  an  example : 

n       n3      AraS     a2»i3     ASn3 

1  1    7    12    6 

2  8    19    18    6 

3  27    37    24     6. 

4  64    61    80- 

5  125    91 

6  216 

8.  In  her.,  a  bearing  used  to  discriminate  be- 
tween shields  or  achievements  of  arms,  as  of 
brothers  who  inherit  an  equal  right  to  the  pa- 
ternal coat.  The  most  common  form  of  dif- 
ferencing is  cadency;  another  is  the  laston. 

You  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5, 

9.  On  the  exchanges,  the  amount  of  variation, 
between  the  price  at  which  it  is  agreed  to  sell 
and  deliver  a  thing  at  a  fixed  time  and  the 
market-price  of  the  thing  when  that  time  ar- 
rives. In  wagering  contracts,  payment  of  the 
difference  is  expected  and  accepted  in  lieu  of 
actual  delivery. —  lOf.  A  part  or  division. 

There  bee  of  times  three  differences:  the  first  from  the 
creation  of  man  to  the  Floud  or  Deluge^  ...  the  second 
from  the  Floud  to  the  first  Olympias,  etc. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden's  Brit,  p.  34. 
IDifference  is  often  followed  by  a  prepositional  phrase  in- 
dicating the  things  or  persons  that  differ.  The  preposi- 
tion is  usually  between  or  among,  or /rom,  but  sometimes 
also  to  (after  the  formula  different  to ;  see  remai'ks  under 
different). 

What  serious  difference  is  there  In  this  behavior  [of 
plants]  to  that  of  the  lower  animals,  the  curious  creatures 
of  sea  life  which  are  hardly  one  thing  or  the  other? 

Harper's  Weekly,  March  1, 1884,  p.  143.) 
Accidental  difference,  in  logic,  a  difference  in  respect 
to  some  accident.— Actual  difference,  in  metaph.,  one 
concerning  what  actually  takes  place. — Ascensional  dlf- 
ferencet.  See  ascensional.— Calculus  of  finite  differ- 
ences. See  calculm.—'DeacenBional  dlfferenoet.  See 
descensiona!.— Difference  of  potentials,  or  potential 
difference,  in  elect.,  the  difference  in  degree  of  electri- 
fication of  two  bodies,  or  parts  of  the  same  body,  which 
produces  or  tends  to  produce  a  flow  of  electricity  or  an 
electrical  current  between  them.  See  potential. — Differ- 
ence-tone. See  toM.— Equation  of  differences.  See 
equation. — First  difference,  (a)  In  logic,  the  most  fun- 
damental difference,  (b)  In  math.,  the  result  of  perform- 
ing the  operation  of  taking  the  difference  once, — uidivid- 
ual  difference.    Same  as  nunuricai  difference  (b). 

The  many  slight  differences  which  frequently  appeal'  i» 
the  offspring  from  the  same  parents,  or  which  may  be 
presumed  to  have  thus  arisen,  from  being  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  inhabiting: 
the  same  confined  locality,  may  be  called  individual  dif- 
fereiices.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  58. 

Inverse  difference,  in  math.,  the  sum  of  all  the  values  of 
a  function,  for  all  the  discrete  values  of  the  variable  less- 
than  the  actual  value. — Mixed  differences,  differences 
partly  finite  and  partly  infinitesimal  (differentials).  See 
equation. — Numerical  difference,  (a)  A  difference  of 
numbers,  as  between  two  assemblages  of  persons  or  things, 
two  reckonings,  or  the  like.  (6)  A  difference  between  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species ;  a  character  possessed  by 
one  individual  and  not  by  the  others  of  the  same  species. 
Also  frequently  called  individual,  individuant,  or  Hngur 
lar  difference.— Vaxtial  difference,  in  math.,  the  incre- 
ment of  a  function  of  two  variables  which  would  result 
from  increasing  one  of  them  by  unity. — Specific  differ- 
ence, in  logic,  a  character  which,  added  to  tlie  genus, 
makes  the  definition  of  the  species.  Also  called  essential, 
divisive,  completive,  or  constitutive  differetice. — To_malI& 
a  difference,  to  alter  a  case ;  matter,  or  be  material  to  a 
case :  as,  that  makes  a  great  differe^ice ;  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  you  say. 

If  he  miss  the  mark,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
have  taken  aim  too  high  or  too  low. 

Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 

Virtual  difference,  a  difference  in  respect  to  what  would 
happen  under  certain  contingencies.  Thus,  one  egg  and 
another,  though  they  appear  to  have  no  actual  differences, 
may  have  virtual  differences,  in  that  one  will  hatch  a  male 
and  the  other  a  female.  =  Syn.  1  and  2.  Diffei-ence,  Distine- 
tion,  Diversity,  Dissimilarity,  Disparity,  Disap'eement, 
Variance,  DiscHmination,  contrariety,  dissimilitude,  va- 
riety. The  first  five  words  express  the  fact  of  unlikeness ; 
difference  and  distinction  apply  also  to  that  wherein  the 
unlikeness  lies,  and  discrimination  to  the  act  of  making  or 
marking  a  difference,  and  to  the  faculty  of  discerning  dif- 
fe'-ences.  (See  discernment.)  IKstiTicfMm  applies  also  to  the 
eminence  conferred  on  account  of  difference.  DiJ/erence 
is  the  most  general,  applying  to  things  small  or  great,  in- 
ternal or  external.  Distinction  is  generally,  but  not  al- 
ways, external,  and  generally  marks  delicate  differences ; 
as,  the  distinction  between  two  words  that  are  almost  sy- 
nonymous. Diversity,  by  its  derivation ,  is  a  great  or  radi- 
cal difference,  equal  to  going  in  opposite  directions.  i«- 
similarity  is  unlikeness,  generally  in  lai-ge  degree  or  es- 
sential points.  Disparity  is  inequality,  generally '"  ™'^ 
or  age.  Disagreement  and  variance  are  weak  words  w 
their  original  meaning,  but  through  euphemistic  use  nave 
cometo  stand  for  dissimilarity  of  opinion  of  almost  any 
degree,  and  for  the  resulting  alienation  of  feeling,  or  even 
dissension  and  strife. 

The  sub-kingdom  Annulosa  shows  us  an  i'™™'tSt 
CTice  between  the  slow  crawling  of  worms  and  quick  nignt 
of  insects.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  i  i. 
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War  is  at  this  very  moment  doing  more  to  melt  away  the 
petty  social  distinctions  which  keep  generous  souls  apart 
Irom  each  other  than  the  preaching  of  the  Beloved  Disci- 
ple hinisell  would  do.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  8. 

The  extent  of  country  and  diversity  of  interests,  charac- 
ter, and  attainments  of  voters  repress  the  pretentious  and 
undeserving.  JV.  A.  Rev.,  XL.  312. 

If  the  principle  of  reunion  has  not  its  energy  in  this  life 
whenever  the  attractions  of  self  cease,  the  acquired  prin- 
ciples of  diserniUa/nty  must  repel  these  beings  from  their 
centre.  Cheyne. 

The  disparity  between  our  powers  and  our  performance 
is  life's  tragedy.  Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  44. 

From  these  different  relations  of  different  things,  there 
necessarily  arises  an  agreement  or  disagreement  of  some 
things  to  others.  Clarke,  Attributes,  xiv. 

Even  among  the  zealous  patrons  of  a  council  of  state, 
the  most  irreconcilable  vai-ianee  is  discovered  concerning 
the  mode  in  which  it  ought  to  be  constituted. 

Madison,  The  Federalist,  Ko.  xxxviii. 

It  is  rather  a  question  whether  .  .  .  they  have  not 
sinned  themselves  beyond  all  the  apprehensions  and  dis- 
criminations of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil. 

Sharp,  Sermons,  111.  xvi. 
4.  Dissension,  contest,  tailing  out,  strife,  wrangle,  alter- 
cation. 
difference  (dif 'e-rens),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dif- 
ferenced, ppr.  Sifferenoing.  [<  difference,  n.  Cf . 
differentiate,  j).]  X.  To  cause  a  difference  or 
distinction  in  or  between;  make  different  or 
distinct. 

One  as  the  King's,  the  other  as  the  Queen's,  differenced 
by  their  garlands  only. 

B.  Jonson,  Love's  "Welcome  at  Bolsover. 
He  that  would  be  differenced  from  common  things  would 
be  infinitely  divided  from  things  that  are  wicked. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  634. 

In  the  Samson  Agonistes,  colloquial  language  is  left  at 
the  greatest  distance,  yet  something  of  it  is  preserved,  to 
render  the  dialogue  probable ;  in  Massinger  the  style  is 
differenced,hMt  differenced  in  the  smallest  degree  possible, 
from  animated  conversation  by  the  vein  of  poetry. 

Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 

2.  To  distinguish ;  discriminate ;  note  the  dif- 
ference of  or  between. 

And  this  was  a  non  feasans,  and  in  that  he  differenced 
it  from  the  case  of  estovers,  being  an  actual  Tort  to  stub 
the  wood  up.  Sir  Peyton  Ventris  (1696). 

3.  In  her.,  to  bear  with  a  difference ;  add  a  dif- 
ference to. 

Very  frequently,  even  In  the  earliest  times,  the  eldest 
son  differenced  his  lather's  coat  by  a  label. 

Bneyc.  Brit.,  XL  687. 


4.  In  math.,  to  take  the  difference  of  (a  func- 
tion); also,  to  compute  the  successive  differ- 
ences of  the  numbers  in  a  table. 

difference-engine  (dif 'e-rens- en '-'jin),  ».  A 
machine  for  the  automatic  calculation  of  math- 
ematical tables,  from  the  initial  values  of  the 
function  and  of  its  successive  differences.  See 
calculating-machine. 

difference-equation  (dif 'e-rens-e-kwa''''zhon),  n. 
In  math.,  an  equation  oJ  fliiiite'  differences  or 
enlargements ;  an  expressed  relation  between 
functions  and  their  differences.     See  equation. 

differencing  (dif' e-ren-sing),  n.  In  her.,  the  dis- 
tinction between"shields  made  by  one  or  more 
differences.     See  difference,  «.,  8. 

different  (dif'e-rent),  a.  [<  F.  different  =  Sp. 
diferente  =  Pg.  ft.  differente,  <  L.  differen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  differre,  differ:  see  differ,  v.']  Notthe 
same;  two;  many;  plural;  also, characterized 
by  a  difference  or  distinction ;  various  or  con- 
trary in  nature,  form,  or  quality ;  unlike ;  dis- 
similar. 

I  have  been  always  so  charitable  as  to  think  that  the 
Keligion  of  Kome  and  the  Court  of  Eome  were  different 
Things.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  5. 

All  the  elders  met  at  Ipswich :  they  took  into  consider- 
ation the  book  which  was  committed  to  them  by  the  gen- 
eral court,  and  were  much  different  in  their  judgments 
about  it.  Winlhrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  108. 

Things  terrestrial  wear  a  diffrent  hue. 
As  youth  or  age  persuades;  and  neither  true. 

Covyper,  Hope. 

ITVhen  in  the  predicate,  different  is  either  used  absolutely : 
:    as,  the  two  things  are  very  different ;  or  followed  by  from : 
as,  the  two  things  are  very  different  from  each  other;  he 
,     is  very  different  from  his  brother.    But  the  relation  ol 
'    opposition  is  often  lost  in  that  ol  mere  comparison,  lead- 
ing to  the  use  of  to  Instead  otfrom.    This  use  is  regarded 
as  coUoquial  or  incorrect,  and  is  generally  avoided  by  eare- 
lul  writers. 

Different  to  is,  essentially,  an  English  colloquialism ;  and, 
like  many  colloquialisms,  it  evinces  how  much  stronger 
the  instinct  ol  euphony  is  than  the  instinct  ol  scientific 
analogy.  F-  Hall,  Mod.  Bng.,  p.  83. 

An  amazement  which  was  very  different  to  ika.i  look  ol 
seutmiental  wonder.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  p.  182.] 
=Syil.  Different,  Distinct,  Separate,  Several.  These  words 
a^ee  in  being  the  opposite  ol  sanie.  Different  ^VP^es  to 
ntture  or  quaUty  as  well  as  to  state  ol  being :  »«,  the  Afri- 
can and  Asiatic  climates  are  very  <iy^f  «"*•  .  i™^"'?^ 
three  words  are  primarily  physical,  and  "^  still  affected 
by  that  laot :  we  speak  ol  distirwt  or  separate  'deas  "olors^ 
-  sounds,  etc.    Several  is  used  chiefly  ol  those  things  which 
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are  in  some  sense  together  without  merging  their  identity : 
as,  three  several  bands. 

The  heat  at  eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  is  one  thing, 
and  the  heat  at  eighty  degi-ees  ol  Reaumur  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xiv. 

Is  not  every  case  of  apparently  continuous  perception 
really  a  case  of  successive  distinct  images  very  close  to- 
gether? w.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  116. 

One  poem,  which  is  composed  upon  a  law  of  its  own, 
and  has  a  characteristic  or  separate  beauty  of  its  own, 
cannot  be  inferior  to  any  other  poem  whatsoever. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  iii. 

You  shall  have  very  useful  and  cheering  discourse  at 
several  times  with  two  several  men,  but  let  all  three  of  you 
come  together,  and  you  shaU  not  have  one  new  and  hearty 
word.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  189. 

differentia  (dif-e-ren'shi-a),  n. ;  pi.  differentice 
(-e).  [li.,  diSevenee :  see  difference,  n?]  1.  In 
logic,  the  characteristic  attribute  of  a  species, 
or  that  by  which  it  is  distiaguished  from  other 
species  of  the  same  genus ;  specific  difference 
(which  see,  under  difference). 

Whatever  term  can  be  affirmed  of  several  things  must 
express  either  their  whole  essence,  which  is  called  the 
species,  or  a  part  of  their  essence  (viz.,  either  the  mate- 
rial part,  which  is  called  the  genus,  or  the  formal  and 
distinguishing  part,  which  is  called  differentia,  or,  in  com- 
mon discourse,  characteristic),  or  something  joined  to  the 
essence.  Whately,  Logic,  i.  4. 

2.  In  Gregorian  music,  a  cadence  or  trope.  Also 
called  distinctio. 
differentiable  (dif-e-ren'shi-a-bl),  a.  [<  NL. 
as  if  ^differenUabili's,  <  *differentiare :  see  dif- 
ferentiate, «.]  Capable  of  being  differentiated 
or  discriminated. 

In  these  exchanges  ol  structure  and  lunction  between 
the  outer  and  quasi-outer  tissues,  we  get  undeniable  proof 
that  they  are  easily  differentiable. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  ol  Biol.,  §  296. 

differentiae,  n.    Plural  of  differentia. 

differen'tial  (dif-e-reu'shal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
diff6rentiel  =  Op" diferen'cial  =  Pg.  differencial 
=  It.  differenziale,  <  NL.  differentialis  (Leibnitz, 
1676),  <  L.  differentia,  difference;  see  difference, 
TO.]  I,  a.  1 .  Making  or  exhibiting  a  dinerence 
or  distinction;  discriminating;  distinguishing; 
special. 

For  whom  he  procured  differential  favors.  Motley. 

2.  Having  or  exhibiting  a  difference. — 3.  In 
math.,  pertaining  to  a  differential  or  differen- 
tials, or  to  mathematical  processes  in  which 
they  are  employed.— Differential  block,  calculus, 
capacity.  See  the  nouns.— Differential  cnaracters, 
in  zool.,  the  distinctive  or  diagnostic  characters  by  which 
one  organism  is  distinguished  from  another  with  which 
it  is  compared  or  contrasted :  a  statement  of  such  char- 
acters constitutes  a  differential  diagnosis. — Differential 
coefficient.  See  coe^icrat.- Differential  coupl^. 
See  coupling.— TiiSeTeatial  derivative.  Same  as  de- 
ferential coefficient.— Differential  diagnosis.  See  diag- 
nosis.—OiSeieniial  duty.  Same  as  discriminuUng  duty. 
—Differential  equation,  feed,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Differential  gear,  in  mech.,  a  combination  ol  toothed 
wheels  by  which  a  differential  motion  is  produced,  as 
exemplified  when  two  wheels  fixed  on  the  same  axis  are 
made  to  communicate  motion  to  two  other  wheels  on  sepa- 
rate axes,  the  velocities  ol  the  latter  axes  differing  propor- 
tionately to  the  difference  of  the  diameters  ol  the  respec- 
tive wheels  acting  upon  them,  or  to  the  numbers  ol  their 
teeth.    This  combination  is  extensively  employed  in  lathes 

and  boring-machines Differential  invariant,  a  dil- 

lerential  expression  which  is  only  multiplied  by  a  power 
ol  iyjix  by  a  linear  translormation  of  the  variables.— 
Differential  motion,  a  mechanical  contrivance  in  which 
two  pieces  are  connected  at  once  in  two  ways,  so  that  any 
velocity  imparted  to  the  one  communicates  to  the  other 
the  difference  of  two  velocities,  as  the  Chinese  windlass  and 
the  differential  screw.— Differential  Piston,  a  single  pis- 
ton exposed  on  its  opposite  sides  to  different  pressures,  or 
a  combmation  ol  pistons  of  different  diameters  connected 
so  as  to  act  as  one,  each  under  the  same  or  a  different 
pressure  per  unit  ol  area.  The  total  effective  pressure  is 
that  due,  in  the  case  ol  the  single  piston,  to  the  difference 
between  the  total  pressures  on  the  opposite  sides,  and,  in 
the  case  ol  connected  pistons  ol  different  diameters,  to  the 
difference  ol  pressure  upon  a  unit  ol  area  ol  each  piston 
multiplied  by  the  area  ol  the  piston.— Differential  pul- 
ley. See  jndJey.- Differential  pump,  a  steam-pump 
whose  point  ol  cut-off  is  controlled  by  the  combined  mo- 
tions ol  the  pump-rod,  or  its  connections,  and  some  inde- 
pendent moving  part,  so  that  the  steam  supply  is  deter- 
mined by  and  apportioned  to  the  load  upon  the  pump.— 
Differential  auotient.  Same  as  differential  coefficient.— 
Differential  resolvent,  a  differential  equation  the  com- 
plete integral  ol  which  contains  all  the  roots  ol  a  given 
algebraic  equation.— Differential  scale.  See  scale.— 
Differencial  screw.  See  screw.— Differential  tner- 
mometer.  See  themwmeter.—DiSeTential  tone.  See 
«0M.— Differential  winding,  a  method  of  winding  coils 
lor  galvanometers,  instruments  for  duplex  telegi-aphy,  and 
other  electrical  devices.  It  consists  in  vrinding  two  in- 
sulated wires  side  by  side,  so  that  each  makes  the  same 
number  ol  turns.  For  electric  motors  it  is  a  series  wind- 
ing carrying  current  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  the 
shunt  winding.  ,  .    .      .    „    ..     .       ^  ,.„ 

II.  n.  1.  hxmath.:  (o)  An  infinitesimal  dif- 
ference between  two  values  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity. In  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  il  two  or 
more  quantities  are  dependent  on  one  another,  and  subject 
to  variations  ol  value,  their  corresponding  differentials  are 
any  other  quantities  whose  ratios  to  one  another  are  the 
limits  to  which  the  ratios  ol  the  variations  approximate. 
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as  these  variations  are  reduced  nearer  and  nearer  to  zero; 
but  the  differentials  are  commonly  understood  to  be  in. 
flnitesimal.  (Jf)  A  logarithmie  tangent. —  2.  In 
biol.,  a  morphological  difference;  a  distinction 
or  distinctive  characteristic  of  form  or  struc- 
ture :  correlated  with  equivalent.    [Rare.] 

Characteristics  are  divisible  into  two  categories :  those 
which  become  morphological  equivalents  and  are  essen- 
tially similar  in  distinct  series,  and  those  which  aie  es- 
sentially different  in  distinct  series  and  may  be  classed  as 
morphological  differentials, 

A.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  XXXTL  368. 

Partial  differential,  an  infinitesimal  increment  ol  a 
lunction  ol  two  or  more  variables,  corresponding  to  an 
infinitesimal  increment  ol  one  of  these  variables.— Total 
differential,  a  sum  ol  all  the  partial  differentials  ol  a 
function,  so  that  more  than  one  independent  differential 
appear  in  its  expression. 

differentially  (dif-e-ren'shal-i),  adv.  In  a  dif- 
ferential manner ;  liy  differentiation. 

I  will  .  .  .  state  next  what  sorts  ol  rights,  forces,  and 
ideas  I  consider,— mark  differentially  the  three  periods  at 
which  I  have  been  looking. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  210. 

differentiant  (dif-e-ren'shi-ant),  n.  [<  NL. 
*differentian(t-)s,  ppr.  of  *differentiare :  see  dif- 
ferentiate, ».]  In  math.,  a  rational  integral 
function  of  the  coefficients  of  a  binary  quantic, 
of  equal  weight  in  all  its  terms  in  respect  to 
either  variable,  subject  to  satisfy  the  condition 

ia^^+2bl+Bc^^.,eU.^D  =  0, 

where  a,  h,  c,  etc.,  multiplied  by  binomial  co- 
efficients, give  the  coefficients  of  the  quantic, 
and  where  D  is  the  differentiant — Monomial  dif- 
ferentiant, a  differentiant  which  (with  the  usual  conven- 
tion as  to  a  =  1)  may  be  expressed  as  a  permutation-sum 
ol  a  single  product  ol  differences  ol  roots  ol  the  parent, 
quantic,  or  quantic  system.  J.  J.  Sylvester. 
differentiate  (dif-e-ren'shi-at),  v.;  pret.  and 
pp.  differentiated,  ppr.  differentiating.  [<  NL. 
*differentiattis,  pp.  of  *d/ifferentiare  (>  It.  diffe- 
renziare  =  Sp.  diferenoiar  =  Pg.  differenciar  =L 
P.  diff^encier,  diff^rentier),  <  L.  differentia,  dif- 
ference: see  difference,  n.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  make' 
different ;  distinguish  by  differences ;  consti- 
tute a  difference  between:  as,  color  of  skin  dif- 
ferentiates the  races  of  men. 

Believing  that  sexual  selection  has  played  an  important 
part  in  differentiating. the  races  ol  man,  he  has  lound  it 
necessary  to  treat  this  subject  in  great  uetail. 

A.  B.  Wallace. 

Specifically — 2.  In  biol.,  to  accomplish  or  de- 
velop differentiation  in;  make  unlike  by  modi- 
fication; specialize  in  structure  or  function. 

The  conversion  ol  .  .  .  protoplasm  into  various  lorms. 
of  Organized  tissues,  which  become  more  and  more  differ- 
entiated as  development  advances.  Is  obviously  relerablei 
to  the  vital  activity  ol  the  germ. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  Grove's  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  414_ 

3.  In  logic,  to  discriminate  between,  by  observ- 
ing or  describing  the  differences. — 4.  In  math.„ 
to  obtain  the  differential  or  the  differential  co- 
efficient of:  as,  to  differentiate  an  equation. 

II.  intrans.  Toaequireadistinctandseparatei 
character.    Hurley. 

differentiate  (dif-e-ren'shi-at),  n.  [<  NL.  *dif- 
ferentiatum,  neut.'of  *differentiatus :  see  differ- 
entiate, V.']    A  differential  coefficient. 

differentiation  (dif-e-ren-shi-a'shgn),  n.  [< 
differentiate,  v.:  see -aiion.]  1 .  The  formation 
of  differences  or  the  discrimination  of  varieties. 

There  can  be  no  differentiation  into  classes  in  the  ab- 
sence ol  numbers.  H.  Spen.cer,  Prin.  ol  Sociol.,  §  9. 

The  Faculties  arose  by  process  ol  natural  differentiation. 
out  ol  the  primitive  university.  Hitxley. 

Specifically — 2.  Any  change  by  which  some- 
thing homogeneous  is  made  heterogeneous,  or 
like  things  are  made  imlike ;  especially,  in  biol., 
the  evolutionary  process  or  result  by  which 
originally  indifferent  parts  or  organs  become 
differentiated  or  specialized  in  either  form  or 
function;  structural  orfunctionalmodification; 
specialization.  Thus,  the  primitively  similar  appen- 
dages ol  a  lobster  undergo  differentiation  in  being  special- 
ized, some  into  mouth-parts,  some  into  prehensile  claws, 
others  into  walking-  or  swimming-organs,  etc. 

In  the  contents  ol  a  single  anther-cell  we  see  a  surpris- 
ing degree  ol  differentiation  in  the  pollen :  namely,  grains 
cohering  by  lours,  then  being  either  tied  together  by 
threads  or  cemented  together  into  solid  masses,  with  the 
exterior  grains  different  Irom  the  interior  ones. 

Darwin,  Fertil.  ol  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  259. 

Differentiation  implies  that  the  simple  becomes  com- 
plex or  the  complex  more  complex;  it  implies  also  that 
this  increased  complexity  is  due  to  the  persistence  of 
lormer  changes ;  we  may  even  say  such  persistence  is  es- 
sential to  the  very  idea  ol  development  or  growth. 

Encye.  Brit,  XX.  45. 

3.  In  logic,  discrimination;  the  act  of  distin- 
guishing things  according  to  their  respective 
differences. 
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The  logical  distinctions  represent  real  differentiations, 
but  not  distinct  existents. 

Q.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  ot  Life  and  Mind,  II.  461. 

4.  In  math.,  the  operation  of  finding  the  differ- 
ential or  differential  coefficient  of  any  function. 
—Direct  differentiation,  differentiation  by  an  elemen- 
tary procedure.— Explicit  differentiation,  the  differ- 
entiation of  an  explicit  function  of  the  independent  vari- 
able.—ImpUclt  differentiation,  the  opposite  of  explicit 
differentiation.— Yaxtial  differentiation,  finding  a  par- 
tial differential.—  Total  differentiation,  finding  a  total 
differential. 

differentiator  (dif-e-ren'shi-a-tor),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  differentiates :  as,  the  radicals  of 
written  Chinese  serve  as  differentiators  of  the 
sense,  while  the  phonetics  play  the  same  part 
as  regards  sound. 

differentio-differentialt,  a.  Relating  to  dif- 
ferentials of  differentials. 

differently  (dif'e-rent-li),  adv.  In  a  different 
manner;  variously. 

The  questions  have  been  settled  differently  in  every 
church,  who  should  be  admitted  to  the  (east,  and  how 
often  It  should  be  prepared.  Emerson,  The  Lord's  Supper. 

differentness  (dif'e-rent-nes),  n.    The  state  of 
■being  different.    Sailey,  1727. 
differing  (dif'e-rinjg),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  differ,  v.'\ 

1.  Unl^e;  dissimilar;  different. 

As  in  Spain,  so  in  all  other  Wine  Countries,  one  cannot 
pass  a  Day's  Journey  but  he  will  find  a  differing  Race  of 
Wine.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  64. 

Wise  nature  by  variety  does  please  ; 
Clothe  differing  passions  in  a  differing  dress. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  iii.  559. 

2.  Quarreling;  contending;  conflicting. 

His  differing  fury.  Chapman,  Iliad,  ix.  543. 

O  daughter  of  the  rose,  whose  cheeks  unite 
The  differing  titles  of  the  red  and  white. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  Ded.,  1. 152. 

differingly  (dit'e-ring-li),  adv.  In  a  differing 
or  different  manner. . 

Such  protuberant  and  concave  parts  of  a  surface  may 
remit  the  light  so  differingly  as  to  vary  a  colour.      Boyle. 

difSlcilet  (di-fis'il),  a.  [<  p.  difficile  =  Pr.  difficil 
=  Sp.  difidl  =  Pg.  difficil  =  It.  difficile,  <  L.  diffi- 
cilis,  in  older  form  difficul,  hard  to  do,  dif&cvQt, 
<  dis-priv.  +  facilis,  easy:  see  facile.  Of.  diffi- 
cult.']   1.  Difiicult;  hard;  arduous;  perplexing. 

Mounte  of  Quarentena,  where  our  Lorde  fasted  .xl.  dayes 
and  .xl.  nyghte :  itis  an  liyghe  hyll  and  diffycyll  to  ascende. 
Sir  R.  Quyljarde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  62. 
Latin  was  no  more  diMcUe 
Than  to  a  blackbird  lis  to  whistle. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  53. 

2.  Reluctant;  scrupulous. 

The  cardinal  finding  the  pope  dijficile  in  granting  the 
dispensation.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VIL 

difficilenesst  (di-fis'il-nes),  ».  Difficulty;  im- 
practicability; specifically,  difficulty  to  be  per- 
suaded; incompliance. 

The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  tumeth  but  to  a  crossness, 
or  frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or  diff^ileness,  or  the 
like.  Bacon,  Goodness. 

difficilitatet,  v.  t.  [<  L.  as  if  *difficilita{t-)s  for 
difficulta(J,-)s,  difficulty.  Cf.  difficultate.']  To 
render  difficult. 

The  inordinateness  of  our  love  difftdlitateth  this  duty 
[charity].  W.  Montague,  Devoiite  Essays,  I.  xv.  §  4. 

difficult  (dif 'i-kult),  a.  pJeveloped  from  diffi- 
culty, q.  v. ;  the  proper  adj.  (after  L.)  is  difficile, 
q.  v.]  Not  easy ;  requiring  or  dependent  on 
effort ;  hard ;  troublesome ;  arduous.  Specifically 
— (a)  Hard  as  to  doing  or  effecting ;  wanting  facility  of 
accomplishment :  with  an  infinitive :  as,  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  him ;  a  thing  that  is  difficult  to  do  or  to  find. 

Satire  is  .  .  .  more  difficult  to  be  understood  by  those 
that  are  not  of  the  same  age  with  it  than  any  other  kind 
of  poetry.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  ii. 

(6)  Hard  to  do,  perform,  or  overcome ;  attended  witli 
labor,  pains,  or  opposition ;  laborious :  aa,  a  difficult  un- 
4lertaldng. 

There  is  as  much  Honour  to  be  won  at  a  handsome  Re- 
treat as  at  a  hot  Onset,  it  being  the  diffcultest  Piece  of 
War.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  4. 

Eloquence  is  not  banished  from  the  public  business  of 
this  country  as  useless,  but  as  difficult,  and  as  not  spon- 
taneously arising  from  topics  such  as  generally  furnish  the 
staple  of  debate.  De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

The  difficult  mountain-passes,  where,  from  his  rocky 
eyrie,  the  eagle-eyed  Tyrolese  peasant  had  watched  his 
'oe.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  2. 

<c)  Hard  to  please  or  satisfy ;  not  compliant ;  unaccommo- 
dating ;  rigid  ;  austere ;  as,  a  person  of  difficult  temper. 
Nothing  will  please  the  difficult  and  nice. 
Or  nothing  more  than  still  to  contradict. 

Milton,  P.  R.,iv.  157. 

Well,  if  he  refuses,  .  .  .  I'll  only  break  my  glass  for  its 

flattery,  .  .  .  aud  look  out  for  some  less  difficult  admirer. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  1. 

Olives  and  cypresses,  pergolas  and  vines,  terraces  on 

the  roofs  of  houses,  soft  iridescent  mountains,  a  warm  yel- 

iow  light— what  more  could  the  difficuZt  tourist  want? 

H,  James.  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  142. 
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id)  Hard  to  persuade  or  induce ;  stubborn  in  yielding ; 
obstinate  as  to  opinion  :  as,  he  was  difficult  to  convince. 

This  offer  pleasing  both  Armies,  Edmund  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  consent.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 

His  Majesty  further  said  that  he  was  so  extreamly  diffi- 
cult  of  miracles  for  feare  of  being  impos'd  upon. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  16, 1685. 
(e)  Hard  to  understand  or  solve ;  perplexing ;  puzzling ; 
as,  a  difficult  passage  in  an  author ;  a  dijficult  question  or 
problem.  =  Syn.  Difficult,  Hard,  Arduous  (see  arduous), 
laborious,  toilsome ;  obscure,  Icnotty. 
difficult  (dif 'i-kult),  V.  t.  [<  P.  difficulter,  make 
difficult,  <  difficulte,  difficulty:  see  difficulty.  In 
E.  as  if  <  difficult,  a.]  If.  To  make  difficult; 
impede. 

Their  pretensions  .  .  .  had  diMculted  the  peace. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Works,  IL  484  (Ord  MS.). 

2.  To  perplex ;  embarrass.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

There  is  no  break  in  the  chain  of  vital  operation ;  and 
consequently  we  are  not  diffculted  at  all  on  the  score  of 
the  relation  which  the  new  plant  bears  to  the  old. 

George  Bush,  The  Resurrection,  p.  51. 

difficultatet  (dif'i-kul-tat),  V.  t.  [<  difficult  -h 
-ate^.]    To  render  difficult. 

Difficulter.  To  difficvMate,  or  difficilitate ;  to  make  dif- 
ficult or  uneasie.  Cotgrave. 

difficultly  (dif 'i-kult-li),  a^.  With  difficulty: 
as,  gutta-percha  is  difficultly  soluble  in  chloro- 
form.    [Bare.] 

He  himself  had  been  only  guilty,  and  the  other  had  been 
very  difficultly  prevailed  on  to  do  what  he  did.    Fielding. 

difficulty  (dif 'i-kul-ti),  n. ;  pi.  difficulties  (-tiz). 
[<  ME.  difficultee,  <  OP.  difficulte,  P.  difficulty  = 
Pr.  difficaltat  =  Sp.  dificultad  =  Pg.  difficuldade 
=  It.  difficultd,  <  L.  difficulta{t-)s,  <  difficul,  older 
form  of  difficilis,  hard  to  do,  difficult:  see  diffi- 
cile and  difficult.']  1.  Want  of  easiness  or  fa- 
cility; hindrance  to  the  doing  of  something; 
hardness  to  be  accomplished  or  overcome ;  the 
character  or  condition  of  an  undertaking  which 
renders  its  performance  laborious  or  perplex- 
ing: opposed  to  facility:  as,  a  work  of  labor 
and  difficulty. 

The  next  morning  two  peasants,  subjects  of  Gingiro, 
shewed  them  the  ford,  where  their  beasts  passed  over  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger,  but  without  loss. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  319. 

2.  That  which  is  hard  to  accomplish  or  to  sur- 
mount; as,  to  mistake  difficulties  for  impossi- 
bilities. 

The  wise  and  prudent  conquer  difficulties  by  dai'ing  to 
attempt  them.  liowe. 

3.  Perplexity ;  complication  or  embarrassment 
of  affairs,  especially  of  pecuniary  affairs ;  trou- 
ble ;  dilemma ;  whatever  renders  action  or  pro- 
gress laborious  or  painful :  as,  a  gentleman  in 


Why  do  I  make  a  difficulty  in  speaking  of  my  worthy 
ancestor's  failings  ?  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  544. 

More  than  once,  in  days  of  difficulty 
And  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for  less 
Than  what  she  gave.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

4.  Objection;  cavil;  obstruction  to  belief  or 
consent. 

If  the  Sorcerers  or  Inchanters  by  their  lots  or  diuina- 
tions  affirmed  that  any  sicke  bodie  should  die,  the  sicke 
man  makes  no  diffcultie  to  kill  his  owne  sonne,  though 
he  had  no  other.  Purchas,  Pilgi-image,  p.  883. 

Meu  should  consider  that  raising  di^cwrties  concerning 
the  mysteries  in  religion  cannot  malce  them  more  wise, 
learned,  or  virtuous.  Swift. 

It  seems,  then,  that  difficulties  in  revelation  are  espe- 
cially given  to  prove  the  reality  of  our  faith. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  211. 

5.  An  embroilment;  a  serious  complication 
of  feeling  or  opinion ;  a  falling  out ;  a  variance 
or  quarrel. 

Measures  for  terminating  all .  .  .  difficulties.    Bancroft. 
=Syn.  1.  LabOriousness,  troublesomeness,  arduousness. 
— 2.  Obstruction,  Impediment,  etc.  (see  obstacle),  hindrance. 
—  3.  Distress,  exigency,  trial,  emergency,  pinch. 
diffidet  (di-fid'),  V.  i.     [=  It.  diffidare,  <  L.  diffi- 
dere,  distrust,  <  dis-  priv.  +  fidere,  trust,  < 
fides,  faith:   see  faith,  fidelity.    See  also  defy, 
diffident,  and  cf.  affy,  confide.']    To  have  or  feel 
distrust;  have  no  confidence. 
Mr.  Pinch.  No,  Sir,  I'll  ne'er  trust  you  any  way. 
Horn.  But  why  not,  dear  Jack?  why  difftde  in  me  thou 
know'st  so  well?  Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  iv.  1. 

The  man  diffides  in  his  own  augury, 
And  doubts  the  gods. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  i.  533. 

diffidence  (dif'i-dens),  n.  [=  Sp.  difidencia  = 
Pg.  diffidencia  =  It.  diffidenza,  diffidenzia,  <  L. 
diffidentia,  want  of  confidence,  <  diffiden{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  diffidere,  distrust:  see  diffident.  See 
also  defiance.]  1.  Distrust;  want  of  confidence 
in  regard  to  anything;  doubt  of  the  ability  or 
disposition  of  others.  [Now  rare  or  obsolete 
in  this  application,  originally  the  prevailing 
one.] 


diffiuency 

Hee  had  brought  the  Parlament  into  so  just  a  diffidence 
of  him,  as  that  they  durst  not  leave  the  Public  Armes  to 
his  disposal,  much  less  an  Army  to  his  conduct, 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 
To  Israel,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 
In  feeble  hearts.  MUttm,  S.  A.,  1.  454. 

2.  More  especially,  distrust  of  one's  self;  want 
of  confidence  in  one's  own  ability,  worth,  or 
fitness;  retiring  disposition;  modest  reserve; 
shyness. 

Be  silent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  sense; 
And  speak,  though  sure,  witlr  seeming  diffidence. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  667. 
She  lifts.  .  .  [her  eyes]  by  degi-ees,  with  enchanting  diffi. 
dence.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

An  Englishman's  habitual  diffidence  and  awkwardness 
of  address.  Irving. 

By  learning  conspicuous  before  the  world,  his  [John 
Pickering's]  native  diffidence  withdrew  him  from  its  per- 
sonal observation.  Sumner,  Orations,  1. 138. 
=Syn.  2.  Modesty,  Shyness,  etc.  (see  bashfulness),  fear, 
timidity,  hesitation,  apprehension. 
diffident  (dif 'i-dent),  a.     [=  Sp.  difidente  =  Pg. 
It.  diffidente,  <  L.  difflden(t-)8,  ppr.  of  diffidere, 
distrust:  see  diffide.  See  also  defiant]    1.  Dis- 
trustful; wanting  confidence  in  another's  power, 
wUl,  or  sincerity.     [Now  rare  or  obsolete.] 
Piety  so  diffident  as  to  require  a  sign.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Be  not  diffident 
Of  wisdom ;  she  deserts  thee  not,  if  thou 
Dismiss  not  her.                 Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  562. 
2.  Distrustful  of  one's  self;  not  confident;  re- 
served; timid;  shy:  as,  a  diffident  youth.. 
Distress  makes  the  humble  heart  diffident. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
The  limited  nature  of  my  education,  ...  so  far  from 
rendering  me  diffident  of  my  own  ability  to  comprehend 
what  I  had  read,  .  .  .  merely  served  as  a  farther  stimulus 
to  imagination.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  7. 

Although  Ximenes  showed  no  craving  for  power,  it  must 
be  confessed  he  was  by  no  means  diffident  in  the  use  of  it. 
Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  6. 
The  diffident  accost  each  other  with  a  certain  coy  respect- 
fulness, having  its  rise  in  self-reverence,  a  regard  for  per- 
sons and  principles.  Aleott,  Table-Talk,  p.  83. 
=Syn.  2.  Bashful,  shamefaced,  sheepish. 
diffiden'tly  (dit'i-dent-li),  adv.    With  distrust ; 
in  a  shy  or  hesitating  manner ;  modestly. 
In  man  humility's  alone  sublime. 
Who  diffidently  hopes  he's  Christ's  own  care. 

Smart,  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

diffidentness  (dif 'i-dent-nes),  n.  Distrust ;  sus- 
piciousness. Baileyj'lTZl.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
diffindt  (di-find'  ),v.t.  [<  L.  diffindere,  pp.  diffis- 
sus,  cleave  asunder,  <  dis-,  asunder,  +  fiudere, 
cleave,  split,  =  E.  bite,  q.  v.]  To  cleave  in  two. 
Bailey,  1727. 

diffinet,  v.    A  Middle  English  variant  of  define. 
To  diffyne 
Al  here  sentence. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  629. 

diffinisht,  v.  t.    A  Middle  English  variant  of  de- 
finish. 
difflnitiont,  n.    A  former  variant  of  definition. 
diffinitivet,  a.    A  former  variant  of  defimilme. 
The  tribunal  where  we  speak  being  not  diffinitive  (which 
is  no  small  advantage),  I  now  promised  to  ease  his  memoiy 
myself  with  an  abstract  of  what  I  had  said. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquise,  p.  637. 

diffissiont  (di-fish'on),  n.  [<  L.  diffissio(,n-), 
breaking  off  a  maitter  till  the  following  day, 
deferring  it,  lit.  a  cleaving  in  two,  <  diffindere, 
pp.  diffissus,  cleave  in  two:  see  diffind.]  The 
act  of  cleaving  asunder.    Bailey,  1727. 

diffixedt  (di-flksf),  a.  [<  ML.  as 'if  *diffixus,  < 
L.  dis-,  apart,  +  fixus,  pp.  of  figere,  fix :  see  fiic.] 
Loosened;  unfastened.    Baiiey,  1727. 

difflatet  (di-flaf  ),v.t.  [<  L.  diffiatus,  pp.  of  dif- 
flare,  blow  apart,  <  dis-,  apart,  away,  +  flare 
=  E.  Wow'^.]    To  blow  away ;  scatter.    E.  S. 

difflationt  (di-fla'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *diffla- 
tio{n-),  <  difflare:  see  difflate.]  A  blowing  in 
different  directions ;  a  scattering  by  a  puff  of 
wind.    Bailey,  1727. 

diffluan  (dif '16-an).  n.  [<  L.  diffluere,  flow  away, 
<  di-,  dis-,  apart,  +  fluere,  flow:  seefiiient]  A 
chemical  compound  obtained  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  alloxanie  acid.  It  is  not  crystallizable, 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  no  acid 
properties.    Also  spelled  difluan. 

dlffluence  (dif 'lo-ens),  n.  [=  P.  diffiuence  =  Pg. 
diffluencia;  as  diffhien{,t)  +  -ce.]  If.  The  qual- 
ity of  flowing  away  on  aU  sides,  as  a  fluid; 
fluidity:  opposed  to  consistence.  Also  diffluenty. 
— 2.  In  zool,  specifically,  the  peculiar  mode 
of  disintegration  or  dissolution  of  infusorians ; 
the  "molecular  effusion"  of  Dujardin. 

diffluencyt  (dif 'le-en-si),  n.  [<  diffluen{t)  +  -ey-i 
Same  as  diffiuence,  1. 

Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air ;  where- 
by it  acquireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or 
determination  of  its  diffiuency.  .,  , 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  u-  '• 


diffluent 
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9Zi  ^<V^MV,'Jr.  ^  ^^  ^-  ^fTJ  =  ^k  diffractively  (di-frak'tiv-li),  adv.    By  or  with 
(Umuente,  ^  ij.  aiMuen(t-)s.  m>r.  of  di1Hv^.rp.  o    HifF..on«„„  .  ;_  .  ^:^ ,.■.' •' 


diffusiometer 


diffluente,  <  L.  diffluen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  diffluere  (> 
Sp.  difimr),  flow  in  different  directions,  <  dis-, 
away,  apart,  +  Jtuere,  flow :  see  ^Merei.]  Tend- 
ing to  flow  away  on  all  sides ;  not  fixed ;  read- 
Uy  dissolving. 
A  formless,  apparently  di^tMnt  and  structureless  mass. 


diffraction ;  in  a  diffractive  raanner. 

In  the  first  place,  a  marked  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
between  those  objectives  of  low  or  moderate  power  which 
are  to  be  worked  dioptrically  and  those  of  high  power 
which  are  to  be  worked  digractivdy. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  268.     2t.  Spread  out ;  extended ;  stretelied, 


merous  in   individuals — which   oftenest  produce  well- 
marked  varieties,  or,  as  I  consider  them,  incipient  species. 
Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  63. 
The  gray  hidden  moon's  diffused  soft  light  .  .  . 
His  sea-girt  island  prison  did  but  show. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  403. 


A.  Gray,  in  Nat.  Sci.  and  Rel.,  p.  u.  diffranchlset,  difEranchisementt  (di-fran'chiz 
x'44_K\    «,      rTkTT      J! J   ,^_        or  -chiz,  di-fran'cMz-ment  or  -chiz-ment) 


Pifflugia  (di-fl6'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  formed  (im- 
prop.)  from  the  L.  base  difflug-  (as  in  pp.  difflux- 
ns)  of  diffluere,  flow  apart :  see  diffluent.}  A  ge- 
nus of  ordinary  amoebiform  rhizopods,  of  the 
order  Ammboidea  and  family  Areellidce,  having 
a  kind  of  test  or  shell  made  of  foreign  particles 
agglutinated  together,  as  grains  of  sand,  dia- 
toms, etc. :  so  called  from  the  flowing  out  or 
apart  of  the  pseudopods.  D.  ureeolata  is  an 
example. 

difform  (dif'6rm),  a.  [<  F,  difforme,  OF.  def- 
forme  =  8p.  Pg.  disforme  =  It.  difforme,  <  ML. 
*difformis,  var.  of  L.  deformis,  deformed :  see  de- 
form, a.]  1.  Irregular  inform;  not  uniform; 
anomalous;  deformed. — 2.  Unlike;  dissimilar. 
The  unequal  retractions  of  difform  rays.  Newton. 

difformed  (di-f6rmd'),  a.    Same  as  difform. 

difformity  (di-f6r'nu-ti),  n.;  pi.  difformities 
(-tiz).  [<  P.  difforrriiU  =  Sp.  disformidad  = 
Pg.  disformidade  =  It.  difformitd,,  <  ML.  dif- 


Same  as  disfranchise,  disfranchisement. 
diffrangibility  (di-fran-ji-bil'i-ti),  n.     [<  dif- 
frangiUe:  see-UUty.']  The  quality  of  being  dif- 
frangible  ;  the  degree  of  diffraction. 

The  refranglbility  of  a  ray  and  its  difframgiUlity,  if  we 
may  coin  the  word,  both  depend  upon  the  number  of  pul- 
sations per  second  with  which  it  reaches  the  diffracting 
or  refracting  surface.  C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  98. 

diflfrangible  (di-fran'ji-bl),  a.     [<  L.  *diffran- 
gere,  assumed  for  diffringere,  break  (see  dif- 
fract), +  -j6Ze.]    Capable  of  being  diffracted, 
as  light  passing  through  a  narrow  sUt,  or  re- 
flected from  a  diffraction  grating.    See  diffrac- 
tion, 1. 
dlflfugient  (di-fu'ji-ent),  a.     [<  L.  diffugien(^t-)s, 
ppr.  of  diffugere,  flee  in  different  directions, 
scatter,  disappear,  <  dis-,  apart,  +  fugere,  flee.] 
Dispersing;  fleeing;  vanishing.     [Bare.] 
To-morrow  the  diffugient  snows  will  give  place  to  spring. 
.-.-,..  f,  -r      ,  "  ■  •■  rAocferaj;,  Bound  about  the  Christmas  Tree. 

Just  as  .  .  .  hearing  and  seeing  are  not  inequalities  or  HifPiigo  Crli-ffl^'l   ii  •  nrot  ai^A  -^n  nnr,,^ciJ  t>t>,. 

difformities  in  the  soul  of  man,  but  each  of  them  powers  "i?J?^^  COl-tuz  ;   «. ,  pret.  and  T^p.  diffused,  ppr. 

of  the  whole  soul.  Clarke,  Ans.  to  Sixth  Letter,     diffusing.      [=  F.  dlffuser,  <  L.  dtffustis,  pp.  of 

diffract  (di-frakt'),  v.  t.     [=  F.  diffracter,  <  L.    ^Wundere,  pour  in  different  directions,  spread 

diffractus,  pp.  of  diffringere,  break  in  pieces,  < 

dis-,  s,sunder,  +  frangere  =  B.  lyreak:  see  frac- 

tion  and  break.}    To  break  into  parts;  specifl- 

cally,  in  optics,  to  break  up,  as  a  beam  of  light, 

by  deflecting  it  from  a  right  line ;  deflect. 
diffract  (di-frakt')^  a.    [<  L.  diffractus,  pp. :  see 


the  verb.]    In  lichenology,  broken  into  distinct    ^^^"-  ™  ^"-  directions, 


by  pouring,  pour  out,  <  dis-,  away,  + 

pour:  see  fuse.}    I.  trans.  1.  To  pour' out  and 

spread,  as  a  fluid ;  cause  to  flow  and  spread. 

Our  bounty,  like  a  drop  of  water,  disappears  when  dif- 
fused too  widely.  Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  iii. 

2.  To  spread  abroad;  scatter;  send  out  or  ex- 


areoles  separated  by  chinks. 

difl&:acted  (di-frak'ted),  a.  [<  diffract  +  -ed^.} 
In  entom.,  bending  in  opposite  directions:  as, 
elytra  diffracted  at  the  tips. 

di&action  (di-frak'shon),  n.  [=  F.  diffraction 
=  Pg.  diffraccao  =  It.  diffraeione,  <  L.  as  if  *(?«/- 
fracUo{n-),  <! diffringere,  pp.  diffractim,  break  in 
pieces :  see  diffract,  v.}  1 .  In  optics,  the  spread- 
ing of  light  or  deflection  of  its  rays,  accompa- 
nied by  phenomena  of  interference :  occasioned 
by  the  neighborhood  of  an  opaque  body  to  the 
course  of  the  light,  as  when  it  passes  by  the  edge 
of  an  opaque  body  or  through  a  small  aperture, 
the  luminous  rays  appearing  to  be  bent  or  de- 
flected from  their  straight  course  and  mutually 
interfering  with  one  another.    See  interference. 


Diffraction  Bands. 


Thus,  if  a  beam  of  monochromatic  light  is  passed  through  a 
narrow  slit  and  received  on  a  screen  in  a  dark  room,  a  series 
of  alternately  light  and  dark  bands  or  fringes  is  seen,  which 
diminish  in  intensity  and  distinctness  on  either  side  of  the 
central  line ;  if  white  light  is  employed,  a  series  of  colored 
spectra  of  different  orders  is  obtained.  Similar  phenom- 
ena of  diffraction  are  obtained  from  diffraction  gratings, 
which  consist  of  a  band  of  equidistant  parallel  lines  (from 
10,000  to  S0,000  or  more  to  the  inch),  ruled  on  a  surface  of 
glass  or  of  polished  metal ;  the  spectra  obtained  by  this 
means  are  called  interference  or  diffraction  spectra.  They 
differ  from  prismatic  spectra,  since  in  them  the  colors  are 
uniformly  distributed  in  their  true  order  and  extent  ac- 
cording to  their  difference  in  wave-length ;  while  In  the 
latter  the  less  refrangible  (red)  rays  are  crowded  together, 
and  the  more  refrangible  (blue,  violet)  are  dispersed.  Dif- 
fraction gi'atings  are  now  much  used,  especially  in  study- 
ing the  solar  spectrum.  The  best  gratings  are  ruled  on 
speculum  metal  with  a  concave  surface  (often  called  Bow- 
lamd  gratings,  after  Professor  Henry  A.  Rowland  of  Balti- 
more), and  give  an  image  of  the  spectrum  directly,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  lens. 

The  street  lamps  at  night,  looked  at  through  the  meshes 
of  a  handkerchief,  show  diffraction  phenomena. 

Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  95. 

This  diffiraction  grating  is  merely  a  system  of  close,  equi- 
distant, parallel  lines  ruled  upon  a  plate  of  glass  or  polished 
metal.  C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  73. 

Hence— 2.  In  acoustics,  the  analogous  modifi- 
cation produced  upon  sound-waves  when  pass- 
ing by  the  edge  of  a  large  body,  as  a  building. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  phenom- 


ena is  due  to  the  relatively  enormous  length  of  Uie  waves  -,     ,   ,j-.  „.-,,- 

of  sound,  as  compared  with  those  of  light.— Diffraction  diffused  (di-fuzd  ),  p.  a. 


Circles.    See  ctrijfe.  _      ,.„         .. 

diffractive  (di-frak'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  diffractif; 
as  diffract  +  -ive.}  Pertaining  to  diffraction ; 
causing  diffraction. 


The  mind,  when  it  is  withdrawn  and  collected  into  it- 
self, and  not  diffused  into  the  organs  of  the  body,  hath 
^me  extent  and  latitude  of  prenotion. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  204. 
Believe  her  [Vanity]  not,  her  glass  diffuses 
False  portraitures.  Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  6. 

All  around 
A  general  Sigh  diffus'd  a  mournful  Sound, 

Congreve,  Hiad. 
I  see  thee  sitting  crown'd  with  good, 
A  central  warmth  diffusing  bliss. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxiv. 

=Syn.  2.  To  scatter,  disseminate,  circulate,  disperse,  dis- 
tribute, propagate. 

II.  intrans.  To  spread,  as  a  fluid,  by  the  wan- 
dering of  its  molecules  in  amongst  those  of  a 
contiguous  fluid.  Thus,  if  a  layer  of  salt  water  be  placed 
beneath  fresh  water,  the  salt  water  will  gradually  pene- 
trate into  the  fresh  water,  against  th^  action  of  gravity. 
diffuse  (di-fiis'),  a-  [<  ME.  *diffuse  (in  adv.  dif- 
fuseU)  =  OF.  diffus,  F.  diffus  =  Sp.  difuso  =  Pg. 
It.  diffusa,  <  L.  diffusus,  pp. :  see  diffuse,  v.} 

1.  Widely  spread  or  diffused;  extended;  dis- 
persed; scattered. 

A  diffuse  and  various  knowledge  of  divine  and  human 
things.  Milton,  To  the  Parliament  of  England. 

Specifically — (a)  In  pathol.,  spreading  widely  and  having 
no  distinctively  defined  limits  :  as,  a  diffuse  inflammation 
or  suppuration :  opposed  to  circurfiscribed.  (6)  In  bot, 
spreading  widely  and  loosely,  (c)  In  embryol,  applied  to 
a  form  of  non-deciduate  placenta  in  which  the  fetal  villi 
form  a  broad  belt,  (d)  In  zool. ,  sparse ;  few  and  scattered, 
as  markings ;  especially,  in  entom.,  said  of  punctures,  etc., 
when  they  are  less  thickly  set  than  on  a  neighboring  part 
from  which  they  appear  to  be  scattered  off. 

2.  Prolix ;  using  many  words ;  verbose ;  ram- 
bling: said  of  speakers  and  writers  or  their 
style. 

The  reasoning  of  them  is  sophistical  and  inconclusive ; 
the  style  diffuse  and  verbose.    J.  Warton,  Essay  on  Pope. 

He  was  a  man  of  English  make,  taciturn,  of  few  words, 
no  diffuse  American  talker.    W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  165. 

3t.  Hard  to  understand;  perplexing;  requir- 
ing extended  effort. 

The  toun-clerk  of  the  seid  cite  for  the  tyme  beinge  shall 
yeve  no  jugement  in  the  Baillies  name  of  the  same  cite  for 
the  tyme  beynge,  in  or  vppon  eny  diffuse  matier  biforn 
them,  w'out  the  aduise  of  the  Eecordor  of  the  same  cite  for 
the  tyme  beynge.  English  Oilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  400. 

Johnn  Lydgate 
Wryteth  after  an  hyer  rate ; 
It  is  dyffuse  to  fynde 
The  sentence  of  his  raynd. 

Skelton,  Phyllyp  Sparowe,  1.  806. 

Diffuse  ganglion.    See  ganglion.  =  Syii.  2.  Loose,  ram- 
bling, wordy,  long-winded,  diluted,  spun  out. 
—       "    "'  IFp.oi  diffuse,  V.}    1. 


See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffused. 
With  languish'd  head  unpropp'd. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  118. 

3t.  Confused;  irregular;  wild;  negligent. 

Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once, 

With  some  diffused  song.     Shale.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  4. 

But  [we]  grow,  like  savages,  .  .  . 

To  swearing,  and  stern  looks,  diffu^d  attire, 

And  everything  that  seems  unnatural. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

The  strangest  pageant,  fashioned  like  a  court, 
(As  least  I  dreamt  I  saw  it)  so  diffused. 
Ho  painted,  pied,  and  full  of  rainbow  strains, 
As  never  yet,  either  by  time  or  place, 
Was  made  the  food  to  my  distasted  sense. 

jB.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Eevels,  iii.  2. 

4.  In  zool.,  iU-deflned;  without  deflnite  edges: 
applied  to  colored  marks  when  they  appear  to 
merge  gradually  into  the  ground-color  at  their 
edges,  and  especially  to  marks  on  the  wings  of 
butterflies  and  moths  when  the  scales  forming 
them  become  scattered  at  the  edges, 
diffusedly  (di-fa'zed-li),  «(?».  1.  In  a  diffused 
manner;  with  wide  dispersion. —  2\.  Confused- 
ly ;  irregularly ;  negligently  (as  to  dress). 

Go  not  so  diffusedly ; 
There  are  great  ladies  purpose,  sir,  to  visit  you. 

Fletcher  {and  another  1),  Nice  Valour,  iii. 

So  defusedlie  written  that  letters  stood  for  whole  words. 
Holinshed,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  xxii. 

3.  In  zool.,  in  a  spreading  manner;  so  as  to 
fade  into  the  surrounding  parts:  as,  a  mark 
diffusedly  paler  on  one  side. 
diffusedness  (di-fu'zed-nes),  n.    The  state  of 
being  widely  spread. 

Mr.  Warburton's  text,  as  well  as  all  others,  read  "  She 
would  infect  to  the  north-star ; "  and  it  is  the  diffusedness, 
or  extent  of  her  infection,  which  is  here  described. 

T.  Edwards,  Canons  of  Criticism,  xxii. 

diffusely  (di-fiis'U),  adv.  [<  MB.  diffuseli;  <  dif- 
fuse + -ly^.}    1.  Widely;  extensively. 

Pleas'd  that  her  magic  fame  diffusely  flies, 
Thus  with  a  horrid  smile  the  hag  replies. 

Rowe,  Lucan,  vi. 

2.  Copiously;  amply;  fully;  prolixly. 

Luk  .  .  .  tellith  more  diffuseli  how  man  stieth  [as- 
cendetb]  up  to  God,  from  Adam  to  the  Tilnite  (Luke  liL 
23-38).  Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  391. 

A  sentiment  which,  expressed  diffusely,  will  barely  be 
admitted  to  be  just ;  expressed  concisely,  will  be  admired 
as  spirited.  Blair,  Lectures,  xviii. 

3.  In  entom.,  thinly  and  irregularly:  as,  a  sur- 
face diffusely  ptmotured. 

diffuseness  (di-fus'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing diffuse ;  specifically,  in  speaking  or  writ- 
ing, want  of  concentration  or  conciseness ;  pro- 
lixity. 

The  di^usensss  of  Blue-Books  has  been  a  standard  sub- 
ject of  criticism  since  Blue-Books  began. 

Westminster  jRev.,  CXXVin.  694. 

diffuser  (di-fti'zer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
diffuses ;  specifically,  in  physics,  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  numlDer  of  thin  metal  plates, 
designed  to  conduct  away  the  heat  of  a  thermo- 
electric battery  by  exposing  a  large  surface  to 
the  air.    Also  spelled  diffusor. 

It  is  his  mastery  of  ridicule  which  renders  Sydney  Smith 
so  powerful  as  a  diffuser  of  ideas,  for  in  order  to  diffuse 
widely  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  address  fools. 

Lady  Holland,  in  Sydney  Smith,  ii. 

diffusibility  (di-fu-zi-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  diffusible: 
see  -bility.}  The  tendency  of  a  fluid  to  pene- 
trate a  contiguous  fluid  by  the  wandering  of  its 
molecules. 

Water  is  probably  a  liquid  of  a  high  degree  of  diffusi- 
bility; at  least  it  appears  to  diffuse  four  times  more  rapidly 
than  alcohol,  and  four  or  six  times  more  rapidly  than  the 
less  diffusive  salts.    J.  Graham,  Phil.  Trans.,  1853,  p.  178. 

diffusible (di-fu'zi-bl),  a.  [=F.  diffusible;  asdif- 
fuse  +  -ible.}  Capable  of  diffusing,  as  a  fluid; 
diffusive — DLffusible  stimulants.   See  stimulant. 

diffusibleneS3(di-fu'zi-bl-nes),  n.  Diffusibility. 
Craig. 

diffusilet  (di-fu'sil),  a.  [<  L.  diffusilis,  diffu- 
sive, <  diffusus,  pp.  of  diffundere,  diffuse :  see 
diffuse,  V.}    Spreading.    Bailey,  1727. 

diffusimeter  (dif-ii-sim'e-ter),  n.     Same  as  dif- 


Spread;  dispersed. 

It  is  the  most  flourishing,  or,  as  they  may  be  called,  the 
dominant  species  — those  which  range  widely,  are  the 
most  diffused  in  their  own  country,  and  are  the  most  nu- 


diffusiometer  (di-fu-si-om'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
L.  diffusio{n-),  diffusion,  +  metrum,  a  measure.] 
An  apparatus  devised  by  Graham  for  ascer- 
taining the  rate  of  diffusion  between  gases. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  tube,  containing  the  gas  under 


diffusiometer 

experiment,  with  the  lower  end  plunged  In  mercury  and 
the  upper  end  closed  with  a  porous  plug ;  the  rate  of  dif- 
fusion is  determined  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
mercury  rises  in  the  tube  as  the  diirusion  of  the  gas  goes 
on  throuu'li  the  porous  plug. 
diffusion  (di-fu'zhou),  «.  [=  F.  diffusion  =  Pr. 
diffusio  =  Sp.  difusion  =  Pg.  diJJ'itsSo  =  It.  dif- 
fusione,  <  L.  diffusio(n-),  <  diffunderc,  pp.  diff'u- 
sus,  diffuse  :  see  diffuse,  v.2  The  act  of  diffus- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  diffused,  (a)  The  grad- 
ual and  spontaneous  molecular  mixing  of  two  fluids  which 
are  placed  in  contact  one  with  the  other.  It  takes  place 
without  the  application  of  external  force  and  even  when 
opposed  by  the  action  of  gravity.  It  is  explained  by  the 
motion  and  mutual  attraction  of  the  molecules  of  the  two 
fluids.  DiSusiou  is  most  rapid  and  marked  between  gases, 
but  is  also  an  important  phenomenon  of  liquids.  See  diffu- 
sion of  gases  and  diffusion  of  liquids,  below. 

The  process  of  diffusion  is  one  which  is  continually 
performing  an  important  part  in  the  atmosphere  around 
us.  Respiration  itself,  hut  for  the  process  of  diffusion, 
would  fail  in  its  appointed  end. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  I.  iii.  §  3. 

(&)  A  scattering,  dispersion,  or  dissemination,  as  of  dust 
or  seed,  or  of  animals  or  plants. 

The  process  of  diffusion  would  often  be  very  slow,  de- 
pending on  climatal  and  geographical  changes,  on  strange 
accidents,  and  on  the  gradual  acclimatization  of  new  spe- 
cies to  the  various  climates  thi'ough  which  they  might 
have  to  pass.  Dai-win,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  305. 

(c)  Propagation  or  spread,  as  of  knowledge  or  doctrine. 

Another  measure  of  culture  is  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. Emerson,  Civilization,  p.  21. 

To  our  mediseval  forefathers  the  great  diffusion  of  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing  which  followed  on  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  was  a  boon  beyond  all  words. 

B.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  242. 

(dt)  Biffuseness;  prolixity. 

To  abregge 
Diffusioun  of  speche.     Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  296. 

Dlffasion  apparatus,  an  apparatus  sometimes  employed 
for  extracting  the  sugar  from  cane  or  beet-root  by  dissolv- 
ing it  out  with  water. — DiffUBion  circles,  luminous  cir- 
cles, as  those  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  a  lens  when  the 
object  is  either  too  near  or  too  far  to  be  in  exact  focus. 
—Diffusion  of  electricity  and  magnetiBm,  propaga- 
tion analogous  to  the  conduction  of  heat. 

This  diffusion  and  decay  of  the  induction-current  is  a 
phenomenon  precisely  analogous  to  the  diffusion  of  heat 
from  a  part  of  the  medium  initially  hotter  or  colder  than 
the  rest.  Clerk  Maxwell. 

Diffusion  of  force,  the  phenomena  of  viscosity  in  mov- 
ing fluids.— Difltision  of  gases,  the  diffusion  through 
each  other  which  takes  place  when  two  bodies  of  gas  are 
placed  in  contact^  as  when  a  bell-jar  of  hydrogen  is  placed 
base  to  base  over  one  containing  oxygen.  After  a  certain 
time  a  homogeneous  mixture  is  obtained,  even  if  the  heavier 
gas  is  placed  below.  When  separated  by  a  porous  dia- 
phragm the  relative  rate  of  diSusion  can  be  measured  (see 
diffusiometer);  it  Is  found  to  be  the  more  rapid  with  the 
lighter  gas.— Diffusion  of  heat,  (a)  A  phrase  employed 
to  express  the  modes  by  which  the  equilibrium  of  heat  is 
effected,  viz., bycondnctlon,  radiation,  and  convection.  The 
term  is  also  used,  like  diffusion  of  light  (see  light),  to  de- 
scribe the  irregular  reflection  or  scattering  of  the  mcident 
heat  (and  light)  from  the  surface  of  a  body  not  perfectly 
smooth,  (ii)  Conduction  of  heat.— Diffusion  of  liquids, 
the  diffusion  thi-ough  each  other  which  occurs  when  two 
liquids  that  are  capable  of  mixing,  such  as  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter, are  placed  in  contact,  even  in  spite  of  the  action  of  grav- 
ity. It  is  closely  related  to  the  phenomena  of  exosmosis 
and  endosmosis  (which  see),  which  take  place  when  the  li- 
quids are  separated  by  a  porous  diapliragm.  Seeaiaodialy- 
«>8.— Diffusion  of  taxes,  the  theory  that  the  community 
as  a  whole  must  bear  the  biu'den  of  any  tax,  no  matter 
upon  what  commodity  or  persons  it  is  originally  levied. 
This  theory  rests  on  the  assumption  of  perfect  competition. 
— DifftlBlontube,  an  instrument  for  determining  the  rate 
of  diffusionfor  different  gases.  ==Syn.  Spread,  circulation, 
e^ansion,  dissemination,  distribution. 

diffusion-osmose  (di-fu'zhon-oz"m6s),  n.  Os- 
mose due  to  the  uiJBEusibility  of  the  liquids,  and 
not  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  membrane. 

diffusion-volume  (di-fii'zhou-voFiim),  n.  The 
volume  of  a  fluid  which  di&ises  into  a  second 
in  the  same  time  that  a  given  voltmie  of  the 
second  diffuses  into  the  first. 

diffusive  (di-fu'siv),  a.  [=  F.  diffusif  =  Sp. 
difusivo  =  Pg.  It.  diffusivo,  <  L.  as  if  *diffuswus, 
<  diffusus,  pp.  of  diffundere,  diffuse:  "see  dif- 
fuse.'} 1,  Having  the  quality  of  diffusing  or 
spreading  by  flowing,  as  fluids,  or  of  dispers- 
ing, as  minute  particles:  as,  water,  air,  light, 
dust,  smoke,  and  odors  are  diffusive  substances. 

All  liquid  bodies  are  diffusive. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

JKffusive  Cold  does  the  whole  Earth  invade, 
Like  a  Disease,  through  all  its  Veins  'tis  spread. 

Corigreve,  Imlt.  of  Horace,  I.  ix.  2. 

2.  Extending  in  all  directions;  widely  reach- 
ing; extensive:  as,  diffusive  charity  or  benev- 
olence. 

No  fear  that  the  religious  opinions  he  holds  sacred,  .  .  , 
or  the  politics  he  cultivates,  .  .  .  will  keep  back  any  from 
his  share  of  the  diffusive  good. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  203. 

He  [Hartley  Coleridge]  thinks  intellect  is  now  of  a  more 
diffusive  character  than  some  fifty  years  since,  for  progres- 
sive it  can  not  be.  Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  21. 
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I  seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxxx. 

diffusively  (di-fii'siv-li),  adv.     Widely ;  exten- 

'  sively ;  in  every  direction. 

diffusiveness  (di-fu'siv-nes),  M.  1.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  diffusive :  as,  the  diffusive- 
ness of  odors. — 2.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing diffuse,  as  an  author  or  his  style ;  verbose- 
ness;  copiousness  of  words  or  expression. 

Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  diffusive:iiess  Cicero  is, 
beyond  doubt,  the  most  illustrious  example. 

Blair,  Rhetoric,  xviii. 

diffusivity(dif-ii-siv'i-tiX5).  [<.  diffusive  +  -ity. 2 
The  power  or  rate  of  diffusion.     [Bare.] 

The  diffitsivity  of  one  substance  in  another  is  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  the  substance  which  pass  in  unit  of  time 
through  unit  of  surface.    Tait,  Properties  of  Matter,  p.  267. 

diffusor  (di-fii'zgr),  n.  See  diffuser. 
dig  (dig),  v.j  pret.  and  pp.  dug  or  digged,  ppr. 
digging.  [<  MB.  diggen-,  dyggen  (once  deggen, 
for  a  rime)  (pret.  diggede,  digged,  pp.  digged), 
prob.  altered  (through  Dan.  influence?)  from 
earlier  dikien,  usually  diken  or  assibilated  di- 
chen,  dig,  <  AS.  dician,  make  a  ditch  (=  Dan. 
dige,  raise  a  dike,  =  Sw.  dika,  ditch,  dig  ditches),- 
<  die,  a  ditch,  etc. :  see  dike,  ditch,  v.  and  n. 
The  pret.  dug,  for  earlier  digged,  like  stuck  for 
sticked,  is  modem.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a 
ditch  or  other  excavation ;  turn  up  or  throw  out 
earth  or  other  material,  as  in  making  a  ditch 
or  channel  or  in  tilling :  as,  to  dig  in  the  field ; 
to  dig  to  the  bottom  of  something. 

Thei  wente  to  the  tresour,  as  Merlin  hem  taught,  in  the 
foreste,  and  lete  digge  in  the  ei-the  and  fonde  the  tresour 
that  neuer  er  [before]  was  seyn,  and  toke  it  oute  of  the 
erthe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  370. 

I  cannot  dig;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  Luke  xvi.  3. 

The  scripture  says,  Adam  digged  ;  Could  he  dig  without 
arms?  5Aa*.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

2.  To  study  hard;  give  much  time  to  study; 
grind.     [Students'  slang,  U.  S.] 

Here  the  sunken  eye  and  sallow  countenance  bespoke 
the  man  who  dug  sixteen  hours  per  diem. 

Harvard  Register,  1827-28,  p.  303. 
To  dig  out,  to  decamp  or  abscond  suddenly :  as,  the  d% 
laulter  stole  a  horse,  and  dug  out.    [Slang,  V.  S.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  excavate;  make  a  passage 
through  or  into,  or  remove,  by  loosening  and 
taking  away  material :  usually  followed  by  an 
adverb :  as,  to  dig  up  the  ground ;  to  dig  out  a 
choked  tunnel. 

Who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire. 
Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  4. 

2.  To  form  by  excavation ;  make  by  digging : 
as,  to  dig  a  tunnel,  a  well,  a  mine,  etc. ;  to  dig 
one's  way  out. 

Whoso  diggeth  a  pit  shall  faU  therein.      Prov.  xxvi,  27. 

I  believe  more  Men  do  dig  their  Graves  with  their  Teeth 

than  with  the  Tankard.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  3. 

3.  To  break  up  and  turn  over  piecemeal,  as  a 
portion  of  ground :  as,  to  dig  a  garden  with  a 
spade ;  a  hog  digs  the  ground  with  his  snout. 
Dikeres  and  delueres  digged  [var.  dikeden  (A),  vii.  100] 

vp  the  halkes.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  109. 

4.  To  excavate  a  passage  or  tunnel  for;  make 
a  way  of  escape  for  by  digging:  as,  he  dug 
himself  out  of  prison. 

Look  you,  th'  athversary  ...  is  digged  himself  four 
yards  under  the  countermines.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  2. 

5.  To  obtain  or  remove  by  excavation;  figura- 
tively, to  find  or  discover  by  effort  or  search ; 
get  by  close  attention  or  investigation :  often 
followed  by  up  or  out :  as,  to  dig  potatoes ;  to 
dig  or  dig  out  ore;  to  dig  up  old  records ;  to  dig 
out  a  lesson. 

There  let  Julianus  Apostata  dyggen  him  [John  the  Bap- 
tist] up,  and  let  brennen  [burn]  his  Bones. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  107. 
As  appeareth  by  the  coynes  of  the  Tynans  and  Sidoni- 
ans,  which  are  digged  out  and  found  daily. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  46. 

6.  To  cause  to  penetrate ;  thrust  or  force  in : 
followed  by  into :  as,  he  dug  his  spurs  into  his 
horse's  flanks ;  he  dug  his  heel  into  the  ground. 
—  To  dig  down,  to  imdei-mine  and  cause  to  fall  by  dig- 
ging- 

In  their  self  wiU  they  digged  down  a  walL  Gen.  xlix.  6. 
To  dig  in,  to  cover  or  incorporate  by  digging  :  as,  to  dig 
171  manure. — To  dig  over,  to  examine  or  search  by  dig- 
ging :  as,  he  dug  over  the  spot  very  carefully,  but  found 
nothing. 
dig  (dig),  n.  [<  dig,  v."]  1 .  A  thrust ;  a  punch ; 
a  poke :  as,  a  dig  in  the  ribs :  often  used  figur- 
atively of  sarcasm  and  criticism. — 2.  A  dili- 
gent or  plodding  student.  [Students'  slang, 
U.S.] 

The  many  honest  digs  who  had  in  this  room  consumed 
the  midnight  oil.  Collegian,  p.  231. 
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digallie  (di-gal'ik),  a.  lidi-^  +  gaUic'^.']  Used 
only  in  the  following  phrase. -Digallie  acid.  Same 
as  tannic  aad  (which  see,  under  tannic). 

digamist  (dig'a-mist),  n.  [<  digamy  +  4st.'\ 
One  who  has  been  married  twice ;  a  widower  or 
widow  who  marries  a  second  time.  See  biga- 
mist.    [Rare.] 

Digamists,  according  to  Origen,  are  saved  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  but  are  by  no  means  crowned  by  him. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  346. 

digamma  (di-gam'a),  n.  [<  L.  digamma,  also  di- 
gammon,  digammos,  <  Gr.  6i.-ya/i/ia,  also  dlyafi/im 
diyajijioQ,  the  digamma,  a  name  first  found  in  the 
grammarians  of  the  first  century  (so  called  be- 
cause its  form,  F,  resembles  two  gammas,  V,  set 
one  above  the  other) ;  <  Si-,  two-,  twice,  -I-  yafi- 
fia,  gamma.]  A  letter  corresponding  in  deriva- 
tion and  alphabetic  place  to  the  Latin  and  mod- 
em European  P,  once  belonging  to  the  Greek 
alphabet,  and  retained  longest  among  the  Mo- 
lians.  It  was  a  consonant,  and  appears  to  have  had  the 
force  of  the  English  w.  It  went  out  of  use  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  sound  signified  by  it  from  Greek  pro- 
nunciation, but  is  restorable  on  metrical  and  other  evi- 
dence in  many  ancient  Greek  words,  especially  in  Homer. 

digammated  (di-gam'a-ted),  a.  [<  digamma 
+  -ate^  +  -6^2.]  1.  Formed  or  spelled  with  a 
digamma ;  using  a  digamma. 

It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  Richard  Payne  Enight 
published  in  1820  his  fsimous/iigammated  Iliad — or  rather 
Vilviad — of  Homer.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  66. 

To  the  digammated  and  older  form  of  the  Greek  ob- 
lique cases  there  corresponds  also  the  Latin  Jovem,  Jovis, 
Jovi.  Grimm,  Teut.  Mythol.  (trans.),  1. 193. 

3.  Formed  as  if  with  a  digamma :  as,  the  digam- 
mated cross,  a  phallic  symbol. 

digamous  (dig'a-mus),  a.  [<  LL.  digamus,  <  Gr. 
iivafiog,  married  a  second  time,  <  <5i-,  two-,  + 
ya/iof,  marriage.]  1.  Relating  to  digamy,  or  a 
second  marriage. — 2.  In  J)ot.,  same  as  androgy- 
nous.    [Rare.] 

digamy  (dig'a-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  If  *6iyaiiia,  < 
diyajiog :  see  digamous."]  Second  marriage; 
marriage  after  the  death  of  the  first  spouse. 
[Rare.] 

Digamy,  or  second  marriage,  is  described  by  Athanago- 
ras  as  "  a  decent  adultery."  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  346. 

digastric  (di-gas'trit),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  digas- 
trique  =  Pg.  It.  digastrico,  <  NL.  digastricus,  < 
Gr.  St-,  two-,  -1-  yacTfip,  belly.]  I.  a.  In  anat. : 
(a)  Having  two  fleshy  bellies  with  an  interven- 
ing tendinous  part,  as  a  muscle:  as,  the  omo 
hyoid,  the  biventer  cervieis,  etc.,  are  digastric 
muscles.  (6)  Pertaining  to  the  digastric Di- 
gastric fossa,  (a)  A  shallow  depression  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  eithe? 
side  of  the  symphysis,  (b)  The  digastric  groove.—  Digas- 
tric groove,  the  depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mas- 
toid process  of  the  temporal  bone. — Digastric  lobe  Of 
the  cerebellum.  See  cere6e««ra.— Digastric  muscle. 
See  muscle. —  Digastric  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  facial 
nerve,  supplying  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
muscle. 

II.  n.  Amusole  of  the  lower  jaw:  so  called  be- 
cause in  man  it  has  two  bellies.  In  its  general- 
ized condition  it  is  a  principal  depressor  of  the  lower  jaw, 
opening  the  mouth  and  antagonizing  the  temporal  and 
masseteric  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the 
skull,  and  is  inserted  into  the  mandible.  In  man  and 
many  other  animals  (though  not  in  most)  it  becomes 
digastric  or  double-bellied,  the  intervening  tendon  being 
bound  by  an  aponeurotic  loop  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the 
muscle  thus  becoming  an  elevator  of  the  hyoid  as  well  as 
a  depressor  of  the  j  aw.  It  arises  from  the  digastric  groove 
of  the  mastoid,  and  is  inserted  into  the  symphysis  raeutt 
With  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  its  two  bellies,  wliich 
meet  at  an  angle,  bound  the  sm'gical  triangle  of  the  neck 
known  as  the  submaxillary  space. 

digastricus  (di-gas'tri-kus),  n. ;  pi.  digastriei 
(-si).  [NL. :  see  digastric.]  In  anat,  the  di- 
gastric muscle. 

digby  (dig'bi),  n. ;  pi.  dighies  (-biz).  A  smoked 
herring  exported  from  the  town  of  Dighy  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  a  Digby  herring. 

Digeneai  (di-jen'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  "digene- 
us,  <  Gr.  Styev^g,  '6i  two  kinds  or  sexes:  see 
digenous.]  A  genus  of  Asiatic  flycatchers,  oi 
the  family  Muscicapidce,  related  to  Niltava,  D- 
supereiliaris  of  India  is  an  example.  Hodgson, 
1844. 

Digenea^  (di-jen'f-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
*digeneus :  see  Digened^.]  A  division  of  trema- 
tode  worms  or  flukes,  containing  those  which 
leave  the  egg  as  free  ciliated  organisms:  op- 
posed to  Monogenea. 

digeneous  (di-jen'f-us),  a.  [<  NL.  *digenm: 
see  Sigenea^.]  Having  the  characters  of  the 
Digenea;  pertaining  to  the  Digenea:  as,  a  di- 
geneous fluke. 

mgenesis  (di-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < (Jr.  it-,  two-, 
-I-  yiveaiQ,  generation.]  In  biol.,  successive  gen- 
eration by  two  different  processes,  as  sexua' 
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and  asexual ;  pai-thenogenesis  alternating  with 
ordinary  sexual  reproduction. 

digenetiC  (di-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  digenesis,  after 
genetie.l  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  di- 
genesis. 

dlgenous  (dij'e-nus),  a.  [<  ML.  digenus,  of  two 
kinds,  <  Gr.  dtyev^c,  of  two  kinds  or  sexes,  <  61-, 
two-,  +  yevog,  kind,  sex :  see  genus.']  Bisexual ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  both  sexes ;  done  by  the  two 
sexes;  syngenetic;  originating  from  opposite 
sexes. 

The  digemms  or  sexual  reproduction  depends  upon  the 
production  of  two  Icinds  of  germinal  cells,  the  combined 
action  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  new 
organism.  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  97. 

digerentt  (dij  'e-rent),  a.  [<  L.  digeren{  t-)s,  ppr. 
of  digerere,  digest:  see  digest,  v.]  Digesting. 
Bailey. 

digest  (di-jesf),  V.  [<  ME.  digest,  only  as  pp., 
<  L.  digestus,  pp.  of  digerere  (>  It.  digerire  = 
Sp.  Pg.  digerir  =  P.  dig^rer),  carry  apart,  sepa- 
rate, divide,  distribute,  arrange,  set  in  order, 
digest,  dissolve,  <  di-  for  dis-,  apart,  +  gerere, 
carry:  see  gest,  Jest.  Cf.  equiv.  disgest.]  I, 
trans.  If.  To  divide ;  separate. 

This  part  of  invention  ....  I  purpose  ...  to  propound, 
h&ving  digested  It  into  two' parts. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  learning,  ii.  217. 
Cornwall  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dowers,  digest  the  third. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  To  analyze  and  distribute  into  suitable 
classes,  or  under  proper  heads  or  titles,  usually 
with  condensation,  so  as  to  state  results  in  con- 
cise form;  arrange  in  convenient  order;  dis- 
pose methodically. 

Many  laws  .  .  .  were  read  over,  and  some  of  tliem 
scanned,  but  finding  much  difficulty  in  digesting  and 
agreeii^  them,  .  .  .  anotlier  committee  was  chosen. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  317. 

A  series  of  an  emperor's  coins  is  his  life,  digested  into 
annals.  Addison,  Aucient  Medals,  1. 

Such  a  man  seemed  to  her  the  properest  person  to  di- 
gest the  memoirs  of  her  life.  Goldsmith,  Voltaire. 

Matthew  Paris  .  .  .  was  a  compiler  who  appropriated 
and  digested  the  worl^  of  a  whole  school  of  earlier  annal- 
ists. Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  79. 

3t.  To  draw  up  in  order;  arrange. 

When  that  I  heard  where  Richmond  did  arrive, 
I  did  digest  my  bands  in  battell-ray. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  763. 

4.  To  arrange  methodically  in  the  mind;  think 
out  with  due  arrangement  of  parts;  ponder; 
settle  in  one's  mind:^  as,  to  digest  a  plan  or 
scheme. 

Every  one  hath  not  digested  when  it  is  a  sin  to  talce 
something  for  money  lent,  or  when  not.  O.  Herbert. 

Father  Christopher  tools  upon  him,  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  to  manage  the  letters,  and  we  digested  the  plan 
of  them.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  36. 

5.  To  prepare  for  assimilation,  as  food,  by  the 
physiological  process  of  digestion:  applied  also 
by  extension  to  the  action  of  certain  insectivo- 
rous plants. 

Mrs.  Treat  .  .  .  informs  me  that  several  leaves  caught 
successively  three  insects  each,  but  most  of  them  were 
not  able  to  digest  the  third  fly,  but  died  in  the  attempt. 
Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  311. 

Hence — 6.  To  assimilate  mentally;  obtain 
mental  nourishment  or  improvement  from  by 
thorough  comprehension :  as,  to  digest  a  book 
or  a  discourse. 

Grant  that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear  them  [the  Scrip- 
tures], read,  marlt,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Collect  for  Second  Sunday  in 

[Advent. 
The  pith  of  oracles 
Is  to  be  then  digested  wlien  th'  events 
Expound  their  truth.   Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  3. 

7.  To  bear  with  patience  or  with  an  effort; 
brook;  receive  without  resentment;  put  up 
with ;  endure :  as,  to  digest  an  insult. 

Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  .  .  . 
I  shall  digest  it.  Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  m.  6. 

There  may  be  spirits  also  that  digest  no  rude  affronts. 
Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  u.  3. 

I  never  can  digest  the  loss  of  most  of  Origen's  works. 

Colendge. 

8.  In  ohem.,  to  soften  and  prepare  by  heat;  ex- 
pose to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  boiler  or  matrass,  as 
a  preparation  for  operations. 

The  flithe  mauer  is  that  the  brennynge  water  be  10 
tymes  distillid  in  hors  dounge  contynuely  dig'esi. 

Book  of  Qwinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  6. 

9.  To  dissolve  and  prepare  for  manure,  as 
plants  and  other  substances.— 1  Of.  Inmed.,  to 
dispose  to  suppurate,  as  an  ulcer  or  a  wound.— - 
11.  To  mature;  ripen.     [Eare.] 


Well  digested  fruits. 


Jer.  Taylor. 
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=SyTl.  2.  To  classify,  codify,  systematize,  methodize,  re- 
duce to  order.— 4.  To  study  out,  meditate,  ponder,  work 
upon. 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  carry  on  the  physiological 
process  of  digestion. 

It  is  the  stomach  that  digesteth,  and  distributeth  to  all 
the  rest.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  learning,  ii.  109. 

2.  To  undergo  digestion,  as  food. 

Hunger's  my  cook ;  my  labour  brings  me  meat, 
Which  best  digests  when  it  is  sauc'd  with  sweat. 

Brome,  To  his  Friend,  Mr.  J.  B. 

3.  To  be  prepared  by  heat.— 4t.  To  suppurate; 
generate  pus,  as  an  ulcer  or  a  wound. —  5.  To 
dissolve  and  be  prepared  for  manure,  as  sub- 
stances in  compost. 

digest  (di'jest),  n.  [<  MB.  digest  =  P.  digeste 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  digesto,  <  LL.  digestum,  usually  in 
pi.  digesta,  a  collection  of  writings  arranged 
under  different  heads,  esp.  of  Justinian's  code 
of  laws,  the  Pandects ;  neut.  of  L.  digestus,  pp. 
of  digerere,  distribute,  set  in  order,  arrange: 
see  digest,  v.]  1.  A  collection,  compilation, 
abridgment,  or  summary  of  literary,  legal,  sci- 
entific, or  historical  matter,  arranged  in  some 
convenient  order. 

They  made  and  recorded  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest 
of  anarchy,  called  the  Sights  of  Man. 

Burke,  The  Army  Estimates. 

A  digest  of  ancient  records,  of  tradition,  and  of  observa- 
tion. Welsh,  Eng.  Lit.,  1. 146. 

Specifically — 2.  [cop.]  The  collection  or  body 
of  Roman  laws  prepared  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.     See  pandect. 

The  volumes  of  the  modern  doctors  of  the  civil  law  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  ancient  jurisconsults,  of  which  Tribo- 
nian  compiled  the  digest. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  369. 

If  you  take  any  well-drawn  case  of  litigation  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  such  as  that  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  against 
the  archbishops,  you  will  And  that  its  citations  from  the 
Code  and  Digest  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  from  the  De- 
cretum.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  306. 

3.  In  law,  a  compilation  of  concise  statements, 
summaries,  or  analyses  of  statutes. or  of  re- 
ported oases,  or  of  both,  arranged  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  of  subjects,  usually  with  analytic  sub- 
divisions, so  as  to  form  a  systematic  compend 
of  the  authorities  represented  in  the  collection. 
=  Syn.  1.  Compendium,  Compend,  etc.    See  abridgment. 

digesta'tiont  (di-jes-ta'shon),  n.  [<  digest  + 
-ation.']  A  digesting,  ordering,  or  disposing. 
Sailey,  1727. 

digestedly  (di-jes'ted-li),  adv.  In  a  well-ar- 
ranged manner.     Mede. 

digester  (di-jes'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
digests,  (a)  One  who  analyzes  and  arranges  in  due  order ; 
one  who  makes  a  digest. 

We  find  this  digester  of  codes,  amender  of  laws,  destroyer 
of  feudality,  equalizer  of  public  burthens,  &c.,  permitting, 
if  he  did  not  perpetrate,  one  of  tlie  most  atrocious  acts  of 
oppression.  Brougham. 

(b)  One  who  digests  food,  (c)  That  which  assists  the  diges- 
tion of  food,  as  a  medicine  or  an  article  of  food  that  strength- 
ens the  digestive  power  of  the  alimentary  canal,  (d)  A  strong 
close  vessel,  in  which  bones  or  other  substances  may  be  sub- 
jected, in  wateror  other  liquid,  to  a  temperature  above  that 
of  boiling.  It  is  made  of  iron  or  other  metal,  with  an  air- 
tight lid,  in  which  is  a  safety-valve.  In  this  vessel  animal  or 
other  substances  are  placed,  and  submitted  to  a  higher  de- 
gi'ec  of  heat  than  could  be  obtained  in  open  vessels,  by  which 
means  the  solvent  power  of  the  liquid  is  greatly  increased. 
It  is  called  in  this  form  (first  described  in  1681)  Papin's  di- 
gester, from  its  inventor,  Denis  Papin,  a  Frenchman.  The 
principle  is  applied  in  other  forms,  and  by  it  various  useful 
products  are  obtained  on  a  large  scale  from  animal  car- 
cases unfit  for  other  use.  In  other  kinds  of  digesters  the 
operation  is  chemical,  and  does  not  imply  the  extreme  pres- 
sures employed  in  that  above  described.  Tims,  in  one  Idnd, 
nut-galls  or  other  vegetable  products  are  placed  in  a  ves- 
sel and  saturated  with  ether ;  the  volatile  extract  falls 
in  minute  drops  into  a  closed  vessel  below,  which  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  pipe  with  the  top  of  the  upper  ves- 
sel to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ether.    See  rendering-tank. 

Also  dilOBStOT* 

digestibility  (di-jes-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  dige- 
stiUlite;  as  digestible  +  -ity.']  The  character 
or  quality  of  being  digestible. 

digestible  (di-jes'ti-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  digestible,  < 
OF.  digestible,  P.  digestible  =  Sp.  digestible  = 
Pg.  digestivel  =  It.  digestibile,  <  LL.  digestibilis, 

<  L.  digestus,  pp.  of  digerere,  digest:  see  digest, 
v.]    Capable  of  being  digested. 

A  snug  little  supper  of  something  light 
And  digestible,  ere  they  retire  for  the  night. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  220. 

digestibleness  (di-jes'ti-bl-nes),  «.      Digesti- 
bility. 
digestion  (di-jes'tyon),  n.     [<  ME.  digestioun, 

<  OP.  digestion,  P.  "digestion  =  Pr.  digestio  = 
Sp.  digestion  =  Pg.  digestao  =  It.  digestione,  <  L. 
digestio(n-),  digestion,  arrangement,  <  digerere, 
pp.  digestus,  digest:  see  digest,  v.}  If,  Order; 
arrangement. 
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The  chaos  of  eternal  night, 
To  wliich  the  whole  digestion  of  the  world 
Is  now  returning. 

Chapman,  Uevenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois,  v.  1. 

2.  The  physiological  process  of  converting  the 
food  from  the  state  in  which  it  enters  the  mouth 
to  that  in  which  it  can  pass  from  the  alimentary 
canal  into  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 
'The  principal  features  of  the  process,  apart  from  the  com- 
minution of  tlie  food,  are  the  convei-sion  of  starch  into 
sugar  and  of  proteids  into  peptones,  and  the  emulsion  iz- 
ing  of  the  fats.  These  changes  are  eifected  by  the  action 
of  soluble  ferments  furnished  by  the  salivary  glands,  the 
gastric  glands,  the  pancreas,  afid  the  intestinal  glands. 
The  bile  is  also  of  service,  especially  iu  the  emulsionizing 
of  the  fats. 

Hence  —  3.  The  function  or  power  of  assimi- 
lating nutriment. 

Digne  not  on  the  morewe  to-fore  thin  appitide ; 
Cieer  eir  &  walking  makith  good  digestioun. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  54. 

Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new  labour 
to  a  tired  digestion.  South,  Sermons. 

Something  seriously  the  matter  this  time  with  his  di- 
gestion; dyspepsia  in  good  earnest  now. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  319. 

4.  In  bat. :  (a)  The  process  carried  on  in  leaves 
under  the  action  of  light,  resulting  in  the  de- 
composition of  carbonic  acid  and  the  evolution 
of  oxygen.  (&)  Ininsectivorousplants,  anaction 
of  secreted  fluids  upon  insects  or  other  organic 
matter,  similar  to  the  process  of  digestion  in 
animals. —  5.  In  cJiem.:  (a)  The  operation  of 
exposing  bodies  to  heat  to  prepare  them  for 
some  action  on  each  other.  (6)  The  action  of 
a  solvent  on  any  substance,  especially  under 
the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure;  solution; 
liquefaction.     See  digester  (d). 

AVe  conceive,  indeed,  that  a  perfect  good  concoction,  or 
digestion,  or  maturation  of  some  metals  will  produce  gold. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

6.  The  act  of  methodizing  and  reducing  to  or- 
der; coordination. 

The  digestion  of  tlie  counsels  in  Sweden  is  made  in  [the] 
senate.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

7t.  The  process  of  maturing  an  ulcer  or  a  wound, 
and  disposing  it  to  generate  pus ;  maturation. 
—  8.  The  process  of  dissolution  and  prepara- 
tion of  substances  for  manure,  as  in  compost. 
digesti've  (di-jes'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  digestive, 
n. ;  =  F.  digestif  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  digestivo,  <  LL.  di- 
gestivus,  digestive,  s  L.  digestus,  pp.  of  digerere, 
digest:  see  digest,  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  physiological  process  of  digestion,  in  biol. : 
(a)  Alimentary  in  general ;  pertaining  in  any  way  to  diges- 
tion or  alimentation :  as,  the  digestive  tract — that  is,  the 
whole  alimentary  canal  from  mouth  to  anus  (see  cut  under 
aZimeniary);  a,  digestive  &ctoTipTocesa.  (i)) Specifically  ap- 
plied by  Oken  to  sundry  low  organisms  whose  chief  or  only 
obvious  pliysiological  activity  is  digestion  :  as,  a  digestive 
animal. 

2.  Promoting  digestion:  as,  a.  digestive  medi- 
cine. 

Digestive  cheese,  and  frilit  there  sure  will  be. 

B.  Jonso7i,  Epigrams,  ci. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  the  chemical  pro- 
cess of  digestion.  See  digester  (d). — 4.  Per- 
taining to  the  process  of  analyzing  and  ar- 
ranging; analytical. 

To  business,  ripen'd  by  digestive  thought, 
His  future  rule  is  into  method  brought. 

Dryden,  Astrsea  Uedux. 

5t.  In  surg.,  causing  maturation  in  wounds  or 
ulcers. 

II.  n.  1.  In  med.,  any  preparation  or  medi- 
cine which  aids  digestion. 

So  I  seie  of  medicyns  comfortatyues[,]  digestyues. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  FurnivaJl),  p.  14. 

3t.    In  surg.,  an  application  which  ripens  an 
ulcer  or  a  wound,  or  disposes  it  to  suppurate. 
I  dressed  it  with  digestives.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

digestively  (di-jes'tiv-li),  adv.  By  way  of  di- 
gestion.    Wilkie  Collins. 

digestor  (di-jes'tor),  re.     See  digester. 

digesturet'(di-ies'tur),  «.  [<  digest  +  -ure.l 
Digestion. 

And  further,  his  majesty  professed  that  were  he  to  in- 
vite the  devil  to  a  dinner,  lie  should  have  these  tliree 
dishes :  1,  a  pig ;  2,  a  pole  of  ling  and  mustard  ;  and  3,  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  for  digesture. 

Apothegms  of  King  James  (1669). 

diggable  (dig'a-bl),  u.  [<  dig  +  -able.']  That 
may  be  dug. 

digger  (dig'^r),  n.  [< ME.  diggere;  <  dig  +  -eji. 
Cf.  diker,  ditcher.]  1.  A  person  or  an  animal 
thatdigs;  an  instrument  for  digging. —  2.  [cap.] 
One  ofa  degraded  class  of  Indians  in  California, 
Nevada,  and  adjacent  regions,  belonging  to  sev- 
eral tribes,  all  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  the  Shoshones :  so  called  because  they  live 
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chiefly  upon  roots  dug  from  the  ground.     Col- 
lectively called  bigger  Indiatis. 

Among  all  these  Indians  the  most  miserable  are  the 
loot-diggera,  who  live  almost  eutire-ly  on  the  scanty  roots 
of  plants  which  are  found  in  the  ravines  or  plains.  These 
poor  wretches  suffer  all  the  hardships  of  hunger  and  want. 
Tlwy  are  compelled  to  spend  two  thirds  of  the  year  among 
the  'mountains,  with  no  other  resource  than  a  little  flsh 
and  roots.  When  both  these  provisions  fail,  it  is  impossible 
to  picture  the  wretched  state  of  these  pariahs  of  the  wil- 
derness. Yet  they  are  not  downcast ;  they  are  ever  cheer- 
ful, and  endure  their  snifering  with  dignity.  They  are  open 
and  sociable  with  strangers  and  perfectly  honest  in  their 
transactions. 
AbM  Dometuch,  Deserts  of  North  America  (trans.),  II.  60. 

3.  pi.  Jjo.  eiitom.,  specifically,  the  hymenopter- 
ous  insects  caUed  digger-wasps  or  Fossores.  See 
Fossores  and  digger-wasp. 
digger-wasp  (dig'fer-wosp),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  the  f ossorial  hymenopterous  insects  of 
the  families  Scoliidce,  Pompilidw,  and  Sphegid^, 
most  of  which  dig  hurrows  in  the  ground,  in 
which  they  lay  their  eggs,  provisioning  each 


Ichneumon-like  Digger-wasp  {Sfhtx  ickneHmonea),  natural  size. 

ceU  with  the  bodies  of  other  insects,  on  which 
their  larvsB  feed  after  hatching.  Sphex  ichneu- 
nwTiea  is  a  large  rust-colored  species  which  digs  holes 
six  inches  deep  and  provisions  them  with  grasshoppers ; 
Chlorion  csenUeum  provisions  the  nest  with  spiders,  and 
AmrnophiUtpictipennis  with  cutworms.  See  also  cut  un- 
der Ammophila. 
digging  (dig'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  dig,  ».]  1. 
The  act  of  excavating,  especially  with  spade 
or  shovel,  or,  in  general,  with  simple  tools  and 
without  the  aid  of  blasting.  Excavation  in  this  gen- 
eral sense  receives  various  names,  according  to  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  work  done.  See  excavation,  mine,  and 
quarry. 

3t.  The  act  of  undermining ;  plotting;  manoeu- 
vering. 

Let  us  not  project  long  designs,  crafty  plots,  and  di(j- 
ginffs  so  deep  that  the  intrigues  of  a  design  shall  never  be 
unfolded  till  our  grand-children  have  forgotten  our  vir- 
tues or  our  vices.    Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  i.  2  (Ord  MS.). 

S\.^l.  That  which  is  dug  out. 

He  shall  have  the  seasonable  loppings ;  so  he  shall  have 
seasonable  diggings  of  an  open  mine. 

Bacon,  Impeachment  of  Waste. 

4.  pi.  A  region  or  locality  where  mining  is 
carried  on.  [Western  TJ.  S.  and  Australia.] 
Hence — 5.  pi.  Region;  place;  locality:  as, 
business  is  dull  ia  these  diggings.  [CoUoq., 
western  U.  S.] 

She  won't  be  taken  with  a  cold  chill  when  she  realizes 
what  is  being  done  in  these  diggings? 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxi. 

Dry  diggings,  placer  mines  at  a  distance  from  water,  or 
where  water  cannot  be  conveniently  got  for  washing  the 
material  excavated. 

digging-machine  (dig'ing-ma-shen"),  »•  A 
machine  for  spading  or  breaking  up  the  ground. 
It  employs  either  a  gang  of  spade-like  tools  that  are  thrust 
into  the  ground  and  then  withdrawn  with  a  twisting  mo- 
tion, or  a  wheel  armed  with  shares  like  a  plowshare,  which 
are  thrust  into  the  ground  as  the  wheel  is  revolved  by  the 
forward  motion  of  the  machine. 

dight  (dit),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dight.  [<  ME. 
dighten,  dihten,  digten  (later  sometimes  with- 
out the  guttural,  dyten,  etc.),  <  AS.  dihtan  (pret. 
dihte,  pp.  ge-diht),  set  in  order,  arrange,  direct, 
dispose,  prescribe,  =  D.  dichten  =  OHG.  dihton, 
MHG.  6.  dichten,  invent,  write  verses,  =  Icel. 
dikta,  compose  in  Latin,  romance,  lie,  =  Sw. 
dihta,  feign,  fable,  =  Dan.  digte,  invent,  ro- 
mance, write  verses,  <  L.  dictare,  repeat,  pro- 
nounce, dictate  for  writing,  compose,  order, 
prescribe,  dictate :  see  dictate,  «.]  If.  To  set 
in  order ;  arrange ;  dispose. 

Thise  were  digt  on  the  des,  &  derworthly  serued, 
&  sithen  mony  siker  segge  at  the  sidbordez. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  114. 

8t.  Eeflexively,  to  set  or  address. 
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To  Cartage  she  bad  he  shoulde  him  dighte. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1000. 
And  after  him,  full  many  other  moe,  .  .  . 
'Gan  dight  themselves  t'  express  their  inward  woe 
With  doleful  lays  unto  the  tune  addrest. 

Lady  Pembroke  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  266). 

3t.  To  put  into  a  certain  condition  or  posi- 
tion. 

"  0  stop !  0  stop !  young  man,"  she  said, 
"For  I  in  dule  am  dight." 

Sir  Roland  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  226). 

4-I-.  To  dispose  of;  treat. 

Say  vs  how  thou  wil  him  digt. 
And  we  salle  glue  the  dome  ful  rijt. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  HI. 

5.  To  prepare ;  make  ready.  [Obsolete  or  po- 
etical.] 

Nygh  thi  bestes  dight 
A  fire  in  colde  ;  it  wol  thyne  oxen  raende, 
And  make  hem  faire,  yf  thai  the  fyre  attende. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19. 

They  promised  to  dight  for  him 
Gay  chapelets  of  flowers  and  gyrlonds  trim. 

Spenser,  Astrophel,  1.  41. 

(a)  To  prepare  or  make  ready  by  dressing  or  cooking.' 

Jacob  dight  a  mease  of  meete.         Coverdale,  Gen.  xxv. 

Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 
Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 

Scott,  Cadyow  Castle. 

(&)  To  prepare  or  make  ready  by  equipping  or  arraying ; 
dress ;  equip ;  array ;  deck ;  adorn. 

Whan  the  kynge  and  his  peple  were  armed,  and  redy 
dight,  they  com  to  the  baill  of  the  toure  well  arrayde  hem 
to  diffende.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  113. 

And  the  Crowne  lythe  in  a  Vesselle  of  Cristalle  richely 
dyghte.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  12. 

Oft  had  he  scene  her  faire,  but  never  so  faire  dight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  23. 

What  fouler  object  in  the  world,  than  to  see  a  young, 
fair,  handsome  beauty  unhandsomely  dighted? 

Massinger,  Fatal  Dowry,  iv.  i. 

How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight. 
Stolen  by  his  Page,  while  slept  the  knight, 
He  took  on  him  the  single  fight. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  V.  27. 

6.  To  put  into  the  proper  or  any  desired  con- 
dition by  removing  obstructions  or  inequali- 
ties;  dress;  clean.  Specifically— (a)  To  dress  or 
smooth,  as  a  stone  by  chiseling  or  a  board  by  planing. 
(6)  'I'o  clean.  (1)  By  rubbing  or  wiping :  as,  to  dight  one's 
nose ;  to  dight  away  a  tear. 

0  she's  ta'en  out  her  handkerchief, 

It  was  o'  the  hoUand  sae  fine. 
And  aye  she  dighted  her  father's  bloody  wounds, 

That  were  redder  than  the  wine. 

The  Douglas  Tragedy  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  117). 

Ye  bonnie  lasses,  dight  your  een. 

For  some  o'  you  ha'e  tint  [lost]  a  frien'. 

Burns,  Elegy  on  the  Year  1788. 

(2)  By  sifting  or  winnowing :  as,  to  dight  com.    [In  sense 
6,  Scotch  (pronounced  difiht,  and  sometimes  spelled  dicht) 
and  North.  Eng.]— To  dight  one's  doublet,  to  give  one 
a  sound  drubbing.    [Scotch.] 
dightt  (dit),  a5'!).     [<.  dight, pp."]    Finely;  well. 

The  birdie  sat  on  the  crap  o'  a  tree. 
And  I  wat  it  sang  fu'  dight. 

Lord  Randal  (A)  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  26). 

dighter  (dich'tto),  n.  A  person  who  dights 
or  dresses  wood  or  stone,  or  winnows  grain. 
[Scotch.] 

dightingS  (dieh'tingz),  ».j>2.  [<.  dight,  v.1  Ref- 
use.    [Scotch.]    Also  spelled  diehtings. 

For  had  my  father  sought  the  world  round. 
Till  he  the  very  dightings  o't  had  found, 
An  odder  hag  cou'd  not  come  in  his  way. 

Ross,  Helenore,  p.  36. 

dlghtly  (<at'li),  adv.  [<  dight,  pp.,  +  -ly^.-] 
Handsomely:  as,  "houses  dightVy  famished," 
Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  27. 

digit  (dij'it),  n.  [<  L.  digitus,  a  finger,  a  toe,  a 
finger's  breadth,  perhaps  orig.  *decetos  =  (jr. 
66.icT-v^og,  a  finger,  a  toe  (whence  ult.  B.  dactyl, 
q.  V. ),  prob.  akin  to  SexsaBai.,  dial.  fienEadai,  take, 
catch,  receive;  cf.  E.  finger,  similarly  related 
to  fang,  take,  catch.  Prob.  not,  as  generally 
supposed,  cognate  with  E.  toe,  q.  v.  The  Teut. 
word  never  means  'finger,'  and  the  human  toes 
are  not  used,  normally,  to  'take'  or  'catch'  any- 
thing.] 1.  A  finger  or  toe;  in  the  plural,  the 
third  segment  of  the  hand  (man  us)  or  foot  (pes), 
consisting  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  each  of  which 
has  usually  three,  sometimes  two,  occasionally 
one,  and  rarely  more  than  three,  joints  or  pha- 
langes. In  anatomy  and  zoSlogy  the  term  is  generic, 
covering  all  the  modifications  of  a  hand  or  foot  beyond 
the  metacarpus  or  metatarsus.  The  digits  are  specified  by 
qualifying  terms ;  as,  the  index  digit,  the  forefinger ;  the 
middle  digit,  etc.  The  inner  digits  of  the  hand  and  foot, 
respectively,  when  there  are  five,  as  in  man,  are  the  thumb 
and  great  toe,  or  the  pollex  and  hallux.  See  cuts  under 
foot  and  hand.  In  common  use  digit  is  applied  only  to  a 
finger. 

3.  A  flngerbreadth ;  a  dactyl;  one  fourth  of  a 
palm :  a  measure  of  length.    The  Roman  digit 
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was  18.5  millimeters  or  0.73  of  an  English  inch. 
Bee  dactyl  a,nd.  fitigerbreadth. — 3.  In  astron.,tho 
twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon : 
used  in  expressing  the  quantity  of  an  eclipse: 
as,  an  eclipse  of  six  digits  (one  which  hides  on^ 
half  of  the  diameter). — 4.  One  of  the  first  nine 
numbers,  indicated  by  the  fingers  in  counting 
on  them ;  also,  one  of  the  nine  Arabic  numer- 
als, 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Any  number  which  can  be  written  with  one  figure  onely 
is  named  a  digit;  and  therefore  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  are 
onely  digits  and  all  the  digUs  that  are. 

T.  Hill,  Arithmetic  (1600),  fol.  7  b. 

digitt  (dij'it),  1).  t.  [<  digit,  n. ;  in  allusion  to 
the  L.  phrase  digito  monstrari  (or  demonstrari), 
be  pointed  out  with  the  finger,  i.  e.,  be  distin- 
guished, be  famous.]  To  point  at  or  out  with 
the  finger. 

I  shall  never  care  to  be  digited  with  a  "  That  is  he. " 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  28. 

digital  (dij  'i-tal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  digital 
z=It.  digitate,  K li.digitalis,  <  digitus,  aflnger:  see 
digit.l  1.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  digit  or 
digits:  as,  the  digital  phalanges. —  2.  Resem- 
bling digits ;  digitate — Digital  cavity,  in  anat.,  the 
posterior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.— 
pigltal  fossa,  in  anat,  a  pit  on  the  greater  trochanter 
of  the  thighbone,  where  five  muscles  (the  pyriformis,  the 
obturator  extemus  and  internus,  and  the  two  gemelli)  are 
inserted  together.  The  depression  is  about  large  enough 
to  admit  the  end  of  one's  finger. — Digital  ImpresBlonB,. 
in  anat.,  the  slight  depressions  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cranial  bones,  which  correspond  to  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions.— Digital  sheaths,  in  anat.,  the  sheaths  of  the 
flexor  tendons  of  the  digits. 
II,  n.  1.  A  digit ;  a  finger  or  toe.    [Rare.] 

Beauish  brigands  who  wear  .  .  .  paste  rings  upon  un- 
washed digitals.    Bulwer,  What  will  he  do  with  it?  iv.  9. 

2.  The  fifth  and  last  joint  of  the  pedipgilp  of  a. 
spider,  it  is  generally  larger  than  the  precedingjoints, 
sometimes  much  swollen,  and  in  the  males  modified  to  form 
the  complicated  sexual  or  palpal  organs. 

3.  One  of  the  keys  or  finger-levers  of  instru- 
ments of  the  organ  or  piano  class. 

digitalia  (dij-i-ta'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Digitalis, 
q.  v.]     Same  as  digiialin. 

digitalic  (dij-i-tal'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  Digitalis  +  -ic] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  plants  of  the 
genus  Digitalis :  as,  digitalic  acid. 

dlgitaliform  (dij-i-tal'i-fSrm),  a.  [<  NL.  Digi- 
talis +  L.  forma,  form.]  In  hot.,  like  the  co- 
rolla of  plants  of  the  genus  Digitalis. 

digitalin,  digitaline  (dij'i-tal-in),  n.  [<  NL. 
Digitalis  +  -irfi,  -ine^.2  The  substance  or  sub- 
stances isolated  from  the  leaves  of  Digitalis 
purpurea  as  its  active  principle.  There  seem  to 
be  several  different  kinds,  some  crystallized  and  some 
amorphous,  some  soluble  and  some  insoluble  in  water; 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  each  of  these,  even  the 
crystallized,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  things.  They 
all  have  properties  similar  in  varying  degrees  to  those  of 
the  crude  drug.    Also  digitalia. 

Digitalina  (dij"i-ta-li'na),  n.  [NL.  (Bory,  1824), 
<  L.  digitalis,  digital,  +  -ina^.J  A  genus  of 
peritrichous  oiliate  infusorians,  referred  to 
the  family  VorticelUdee.  They  commonly  grow  on 
the  back  of  the  minute  crustaceous  animals  which  live 
in  fresh  water,  as  the  common  water-flea,  etc.,  covering 
them  so  completely  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
swim  about. 

Digitalis  (dij-i-ta'Us),  n.  [Nh.,  <  L.  digiUlk, 
pertaining  to  the  fingers  (see  digital) :  so  named 
by  Fuchs  (a.  d.  1542), 
after  the  G.  name  finger- 
hutQit.  'finger-hat,'i. e., 
thimble);  cf.  the  E. 
names  foxglove,  fox-fin- 
gers, ladies-fingers,  dead- 
men's-'bells,  etc.,  F.  gants 
de  Notre  Dame  (Our 
Lady's  gloves),  doigts  de 
la  Vierge  (the  Virgin's 
fingers),  etc.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  pendulous, 
finger-like  flowers.  See 
foxglove.l  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  order 
Scrophulariacem,  con- 
taining about  20  species 
of  tall  herbs,  natives  of 
Europe  and  western 
Asia.  Tlie  foxglove,  D.  pur- 
purea, the  handsomest  of  the 
genus,  bearing  a  tall  raceme  of 
large,  drooping,  bell-shaped 
flowers,  is  common  in  culti- 
vation. It  is  used  in  medicine  .  , 
to  increase  vasomotor  tone,  raise  the  blood-tension,  lavor 
diuresis,  and  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  heart. 

Digitaria  (dij-i-ta'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  digtm 
flnger:  see  digit.']  A  genus  of  grasses  wiin 
digitate  spikes,  now  referred  to  Paniam. 


Foxglove  (Dieitalil 
purpurea). 


digitate 

digitate  (dij'i-tat),  a.  [<  L.  digitattts,  having 
fingers  or  toes,  <  digitus,  finger:  see  digit!]  1. 
In  bot.,  having  deep 
radiating  divisions, 
like  fingers :  ap- 
plied to  leaves  and 
roots.  By  later  bota- 
nists it  is  restrictedchief- 
ly  to  compound  leaves 
with  leaflets  borne  at 
the  apex  of  the  petiole. 
2.  In  eool.,  charac- 
terized by  digita- 
tion;      having      or 

consisting  of    a  set  Digitate  Leaf. 

of  processes  like  digits.  Also  digitated Digi- 
tate tlblse,  in  entom.,  those  tibiae  in  which  the  extenor 
edge,  near  the  apex,  has  several  long,  flnger-like  projec- 
tions, as  in  a  mole-criclset.— Digitate  Wings,  in  entom., 
those  wings  which  have  deep  incisions  extending  from  the 
margin,  between  the  veins  or  nervures,  toward  the  base 
as  in  many  Pterophoridce :  each  division  of  such  wings  is 
called  a  radius. 

digitatet  (dij'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  digitus,  finger: 
see  digit."]    To  point  out,  as  if  with  a  finger. 

The  resting  on  water,  without  motion,  doth  digitate  a 
reason.  J,  Jiobinson,  Eudoxa,  p.  46. 

digitated  (dij'i-ta-ted),  a.    Same  as  digitate,  2. 

Animals  multifldous,  or  such  as  are  digitated,  or  have 
several  divisions  In  their  feet. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vnlg.  Err.,  vi.  6. 

digitately  (dij'i-tat-li),  adv.  In  a  digitate  man- 
ner.—Digltately  pinnate,  in  lot.,  applied  to  digitate 
leaves  of  which  the  leaflets  are  pinnate. 

digitation  (dij-i-ta'shon),  TO.  [<  digitate,  a.,  + 
-Jo».]  1 .  Digitif  orm  arrangement  or  disposition 
of  parts;  division  into  finger-like  parts;  the 
state  or  quality  of  heing  digitate :  as,  the  digi- 
tation  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle ;  the  digi- 
tation  of  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus. 
— 2.  A  finger-like  process ;  one  of  a  series  of 
digital  parts. 

The  serratus  magnus  .  .  .  arises  by  nine  fleshy  digita- 
tions  from  the  outer  surface  and  upper  border  of  the  right 
upper  ribs.  H.  Gray,  Anat.  (ed.  1887),  p.  430. 

digiti,  n.  Plural  of  digitus. 
digitiionu  (dij'i-ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  digitus,  fin- 
ger, +  forma,  shape.]  Digital  in  form;  digi- 
tate ;  finger-like ;  disposed  like  a  set  of  fingers. 
Digitigrada  (dij-i-tig'ra-da),  TO.  pi.  [NL. ,  neut. 
■pi.  otdigitigradus:  see  digitigrade,']  InCuvier's 
system  (1817),  the  second  tribe  of  his  third  fam- 
ily Carnivora,  "the  members  of  which  walk  on 
the  ends  of  their  toes":  distinguished  from 
Plantie/rada,  etc.  The  division  contained  the  cat  and 
dog  families  and  some  others.  It  was  to  some  extent  nat- 
ural, and  the  distinction  implied  is  obvious ;  but  the  word 
is  not  in  use,  except  as  a  convenient  collective  or  descrip- 
tive term,  the  several  families  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds 
being  now  otherwise  arranged  in  superfamily  groups. 
digitigrade  (dij'i-ti-grad),  a.  and  m.  [<  NL. 
digitigradus,  walking  on  the  toes,  <  L.  digitus, 
finger,  toe,  +  gradi,  walk :  see  grade.]  I.  a. 
1.  Walking  on  the  toes,  with  the  heel  raised 
from  the  ground ; 
not  stepping  on  the 
whole  sole  of  the 
foot:  applied  chiefly 
to  carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds, and  opposed 
to  plantigrade,  but 
without  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Digiti- 
grada as  framed  by 
Cuvier.  Most  quad- 
rupeds are  digiti- 
grade.  Specifically 
—  2.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Digitigrada  ;  having  the  characters 
of  the  Digitigrada. 
II,  n.  One  of  the  Digitigrada. 
digitigradism  (dij'i-ti-gra-dizm),  TO.  [<  digiti- 
grade  +  -ism.]  The  character  of  being  digiti- 
grade ;  a  walking  or  the  capability  of  walking 
on  the  digits  without  putting  the  whole  foot 
to  the  ground. 

In  some  Anurous  Batrachia  there  is  a  partial  digiti- 
gradism.  E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  264. 

igitinerved  (dij'i-ti-n6rvd),  a.  [<  L.  digitus, 
finger,  +  nervus,  nerve,  +  -ed^.]  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing the  ribs  of  the  leaf  radiating  from  the  top 
of  the  petiole. 

digitizet  (dij'i-tiz),  v.  t.  [<  digit  +  -426.]  To 
fijager;  handle. 

None  but  the  devil,  besides  yourself,  could  ha.vedigitiz'd 
a  pen  after  so  scurrilous  a  manner.  „  «,, 

Tom  Brown,  WorlJS,  II.  211. 

d^torium  (dij-i-to'ri-um),  TO.;  pi.  digitoria  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  L.  digitus,  finger:  see  digit.]  A  small 
portable  instrument  used  for  giving  strength 
and  flexibility  to  the  fingers  in  piano-playing,- 
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It  is  shaped  like  a  diminutive  piano,  and  has  a  keyboard 
with  five  keys  resting  on  strong  metal  springs.  Also  called 
dumb  piano. 

digitoxin  (dij-i-tok'sin),  TO.  [<  NL.  Digii^talis)  + 
L.  toxiicmn),  poison,  -I-  Arfi.]  A  poisonous  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  Digitalis  in  the  form  of  yel- 
lowish crystals  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  alcoholic 
solution  it  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  yielding  toxi- 
resm,  an  uncrystallizable  and  extremely  poisonous  sub- 
stance. 

dirftule  (dij'i-ttil),  TO.  [=  F.  digituk,  <  L.  digi^ 
tulus,  a  little  finger,  toe,  claw,  dim.  of  digitus, 
a  finger:  see  digit.]  1.  A  little  finger  or  toe ; 
a  small  digit. — 2,  A  minute  process  of  the  tar- 
sal claws  of  some  insects.  Digitules  are  specially 
notable  in  the  Cocddte  or  scale-insects,  where  they  take 
the  form  of  knobbed  or  pointed,  bristle-like,  movable  or- 
gans arising  near  the  base  of  the  tarsal  claw. 

digitus  (dij'i-tus),  TO. ;  pi.  digiti  (-ti).  [L. :  see 
digit.]  1.  In  anat,  a  digit;  a  finger  or  toe; 
specifically,  a  digit  of  the  fore  limb,  or  a  finger, 
as  distinguished  from  dactylus,  a  toe.  Wilder 
and  Gage.  [Eare.]— 2.  In  entom.,  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  tarsus  exclusive  of  the  basal  joint, 
which  is  called  the  metatarsus, palma,  ovplanta  : 
used  in  describing  bees.  Some  writers  use  the  term 
collectively  lor  all  the  joints  after  the  metatarsus.  Eirby 
and  Spence.    See  dactylus  (b). 

digladiatet  (di-glad'i-at),  v.  i.  [<  L.  digladiatus, 
pp.  of  digladiari,  fight  for  life  or  death,  contend 
warmly,  <  di-  for  dis-,  apart,  +  *gladiari,  fight 
with  a  sword  (see  gladiator),  <  gladius,  a  sword.] 
To  fence ;  quarrel.    Hales. 

digladiationt  (di-glad-i-a'shon),  TO.  [<  ML.  di- 
gladiatio(n-)  in  digladiatio  Imguce,  a  biting  re- 
mark, <  L.  digladiari,  pp.  digladiatus,  contend: 
see  digladiate.]  A  combat  with  swords;  hence, 
a  contest  of  any  kind;  a  quarrel;  a  dispute;  a 
disputation.     [Bare.] 

Their  fence  playes,  or  digladiaiions  of  naked  men. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  29. 

They  [schoolmen]  see  such  digladiation  about  subtilties 
and  matters  of  no  use. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  1.  46. 

Avoid  all  digladiaiions,  facility  of  credit,  or  supersti- 
tious simplicity ;  seek  the  consonancy  and  concatenation 
of  truth.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Diglossa  (di-glos'a),  TO.  [NL.  ("Wagler,  1832), 
<  Gr.  SiyTiaacog  (speaking  two  languages),  hav- 
ing two  tongues  (a  split  tongue):  seediglot.]  1. 
A  genus  of  tenuirostral  oscine  passerine  birds, 
or  honey-creepers,  of  the  American  family  Ccere- 
Mdceoi  Dacnididce.    They  have  a  very  acute  curved  bill 


Digitigrade.— Hind  Leg  of  Lion. 

a,  femur  or  tliigh ;  *,  tibia  or  leg:; 
c,  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  or  foot,  ex- 
clusive of  toes ;  d,  calx  or  heel ;  e, 
planta,  or  sole  of  foot  ;y^  digits  or  toes. 


Pectoral  Honey-creeper  {Diglossa  pectoralis). 

finely  serrate  along  a  part  of  the  cutting  edges,  and  the 
tongue  bifid,  whence  the  name.  There  are  about  12  spe- 
cies, inhabiting  the  warm  parts  of  continental  America, 
such  as  D.  baritula,  D.  carhonaria,  D.  mystaealis,  D.  per- 
sotmta,  and  D.  lafresmayi,  respectively  representing  five 
sections  of  the  genus.  D.  pectoralis  is  a  very  rare  species 
from  Peru,  lately  described. 

2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  brachelytrous  Coleop- 
tera  or  rove-beetles,  of  the  family  Staphylinidce. 

Diglossinse  (di-glo-si'ne),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Di- 
glossa +  -incB.]  A  subfamily  of  CcereMdw,  rep- 
resented by  the  genera  Diglossa  and  Diglossopis, 
having  the  bill  hooked. 

diglot,  diglott  (di'glot),  a.  [<  Gi.  dlr^Mrroc, 
dtyTMcaoc,  speaking  two  languages,  <  <?(-,  two-, 
+  yXaTTa,  yTJJma,  tongue,  language.]  Using, 
speaking,  or  written  in  two  languages. 

The  first  enterprise  of  this  kind  [a  book  containing  paral- 
lel versions  of  the  same  text  in  several  different  languages! 
is  the  famous  Hexapla  of  Origen ;  but  here  only  Hebrew  and 
Greek  were  employed,  ...  so  that  the  work  was  rather 
diglott  than  polyglott  in  the  usual  sense. 

•^  Emyc.Bnt.,'S.\X.iV!. 

diglottic  (di-glot'ik),  a.  [As  diglott  +  -ic] 
Same  as  diglot. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  and  of  Rome  had  made  men 
diglottic  to  an  extent  which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

W.  Smith,  Bible  Diet.,  III.  1657. 


dignity 

diglyph  (di'glif),  TO.  [=  F.  diglyphe,  <  Gr.  <5t- 
y'Avfog,  doubly  indented,  <  di-,  two-,  doubly,  + 
yXvipew,  carve,  cut.]  In  arch.,  an  ornament  con- 
sisting essentially  of  two  associated  cuts  or 
channels.    Compare  triglyph. 

dignationt  (dig-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  dignatio{,n-\ 
a  deeming  worthy,  also  dignity,  <  dignari,  pp. 
dignatus,  deem  worthy,  <  dignus,  worthy :  see 
dignity.]  The  act  of  rendering  worthy,  or  of 
ascribing  worthiness  to ;  the  act  of  conferring 
dignity  or  honor. 

Therefore  ought  I  most  heartily  to  rejoice  of  this  dig- 
nation  and  tender  kindness  of  the  Lord  towards  me. 

./.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  190. 

St.  Elizabeth  .  .  .  was  carried  into  ecstasy,  wondering 
at  the  dignation  and  favour  done  to  her  by  the  mother  of 
her  Lord.  Jer.  Taylor,  Worlis  (ed.  1836),  I.  32. 

dignet,  a.  [ME.,  also  rarely  dign,  <  OF.  digne, 
F.  digne  =  Pr.  digne  =  Sp.  Pg.  digno  =  It. 
degno,  <  L.  dignus,  worthy:  see  dignity.  Cf. 
condign,  and  deign,  dain^.]  1.  Worthy;  de- 
serving. 

To  ben  holden  dign^  of  reverence. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  141. 
Ne  o£  his  speche  daungerous  ne  digne. 

Chamer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  617. 

I  graunteyoure  request,  fforye  be  full  dign£  toresceyve 

the  ordre  of  chiualrie,  and  ther-fore  all  youre  will  shall 

be  performed.  Merlin  (E.  B,  T.  S.),  iii.  683. 

2.  Proud;  disdainful. 

Thei  bene  as  digne  as  the  devel  that  droppeth  froheuene- 
Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  355. 

dignelyf,  adv.  [ME.,  <  digne  +  -ly^.]  1.  Wor- 
thily; deservingly.    Chaucer. 

He  has  don  his  deuere  dignely  as  he  out. 

WUliam  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  620. 

2.  Proudly ;  haughtily ;  disdainfully.    Chaucer. 
dignificationt  (dig"ni-fi-ka'shon),  TO.  [<  dignify  : 
see  -fy  and  -ation.]    The  act  of  dignifying  or 
honoring;  promotion. 

Where  a  noble  and  ancient  descent  and  such  merit  meet 
in  any  man,  it  is  a  double  dignification  of  that  Jierson. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  38* 

dignified  (dig'ni-fid),  p.  a.     [Pp.  of  dignify,  v.J 

1.  Exalted;  honored;  invested  with  dignity: 
as,  the  dignified  clergy. 

Abbots  are  styled  dignified  clerks,  as  having  some  dig 
nity  in  the  church.  Ayli^'e,  Parergon. 

2.  Marked  with  dignity;  noble;  grave  or  state- 
ly :  as,  dignified  conduct  or  manner. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Jews,  the  manners  of 
Jesus  are  familiar,  yet  dignified.  Buckminster. 

=SJT1.  Elevated,  majestic,  imposing,  august,  lofty,  grave. 
dignifledly  (dlg'ni-fid-li),  adv.    In  a  dignified 
manner. 

Periwig  on  head,  and  cane  in  hand, 

[Did]  sally  forth  dignifledly  into  the  Square. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I,  111. 

dignify  (dig'ni-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dignified^ 
ppr,  dignifying.  [<  OF.  dignifier  =  Sp.  Pg. 
dignificar  =  It.  degnificare,  <  ML.  dignifieare^ 
think  worthy,  lit,  make  worthy,  <  L,  dignuSf 
worthy,  +  facere,  make.]  1.  To  invest  with 
honor  or  dignity;  exalt  in  rank  or  office ;  pro- 
mote. 

Treasons  and  guilty  men  are  made  in  states. 
Too  oft,  to  dignify  the  magistrates. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 
They  [tyrants]  were  set  up  thus  to  be  deluded,  rather- 
then  dignified.     W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  iv.  §  2. 

2.  To  confer  honor  upon;  make  illustrious; 
give  celebrity  to ;  honor. 
Your  worth  will  dignify  oiu:  feast.  B.  Jonson. 

Thou  didst  dignifie  our  fathers  dayes  with  many  revela- 
tions above  all  the  fore-going  ages  since  thou  tookst  the- 
flesh.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

That  luxury  of  wandering  thought  which  one  is  apt  to- 
dignify  with  the  name  of  reflection. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  168. 

3t,  To  make  worthy  of  admiration  and  respect ; 
elevate. 

He  shines  in  the  council  by  a  natural  eloquence ;  and 
he  would  write  as  well  as  he  speaks,  if,  in  order  to  dignify 
his  style,  he  did  not  affect  expressions  which  render  it 
stiff  and  obscure.  Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  xi.  5. 

=S3ni.  1.  To  prefer,  advance.— 2.  To  grace,  adorn,  enno- 
ble, lend  or  give  luster  to. 

dignitary  (dig'ni-ta-ri),  TO.;  pi.  dignitaries 
(-riz),  [=  F.  dignitaife  =  It.  dignitario,  <  ML.  as 
if  "dignitarius,  irreg,  <  L.  dignita{t-)s,  dignity, 
rank,  office:  see  dignity.]  One  who  holds  an 
exalted  rank  or  office;  especially,  an  ecclesi- 
astic who  ranks  higher  than  a  priest  or  canon. 

Only  about  one  hundi'ed  dignitaries  and  eight  parochial 
priests  resigned  their  benefices,  or  were  deprived. 

Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  L  iii. 
Dignitary  benefice.    See  benefice,  2. 
dignity  (dig'ni-ti),  TO.;  pi.  digmUes  (-tiz).    [< 
ME,  dignitee,  dignetee,  dignete,  <  OF.  dignite. 
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<iigniteit,  F.  (ligmte  =  Pr.  diguifaf  =  Sp.  (Ii<jm- 
dad  =  Pg.  (ligniddde  =  It.  dignita,  degiiitd,  <  L. 
digiiita{t-)s.  woi'thiuess.  mtrit,  dignity,  gi-and- 
^ur,  authority,  rank,  office,  <  (liyiitif:,  -worthy, 
prob.  akin  to  ciecus,  honor,  esteem  (whence  ult. 
E.  decorate,  decorous,  decorum,  etc.),  and  de- 
terc,  heeome  (whence  ult.  E.  decent,  q.  v.). 
Digiiili/ is  a  doublet  of  clainUj,  q.  v.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  worthy;  nobleness  or  elevation 
of  mind;  worthiness:  as,  (7/y/i'fy  of  sentiments. 

True  diqnily  abides  with  her  alone 

Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought, 

Can  still  respect,  can  still  revere  herself, 

In  lowliness  of  heart.  Wordsworth. 

Z.  Elevation;  honorable  place  or  elevated  rank; 
degree  of  excellence,  either  in  estimation  or  in 
the  order  of  nature :  as,  man  is  superior  in  dig- 
nity to  brutes. 

And  there  is  a  decencie,  that  euery  speech  should  be  to 
the  appetite  aud  delight  or  di<jnitie  of  the  hearer. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  222. 

Wliatever  has  a  value  can  be  replaced  by  something 
else  which  is  equivalent ;  whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
above  all  value,  and  therefore  admits  of  no  equivalent, 
has  a  dignity.  Kant,  tr.  by  Abbott, 

Q.  Elevation  and  repose  of  aspect  or  of  deport- 
ment; nobility  of  mien:  as,  a  man  of  native 
dignity;  "dignity  of  attitude,"  J.  Caird. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  489. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making  great  men,  and 

-addingdi^m(i/to  kings  and  queens,  is  to  accompany  them 

with  halberds  and  battle  axes.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  42. 

4.  Height;  importance;  rank. 

Small  habits  well  pursued  betimes 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 

Mrs.  H.  More,  Florio,  i. 
Even  in  treason  there  ia  sometimes  a  dignity.    It  is  by 
■possibility  a  bold  act,  a  perilous  act. 

Do  Quincey,  Essenes,  ii.  87. 

5.  An  elevated  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical; 
hereditary  rank  or  title,  or  official  distinction. 

The  Pope  spared  not  to  threaten  Excommunication  to 

K.  Henry  himself,  if  he  restored  not  Becket  to  his  Dignity. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  57. 

He  [Frederic  I.  of  Prussia]  succeeded  in  gaining  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  the  title  of  King.  In  the  year  1700  he 
assumed  this  new  dignity.    Maeavlay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

In  vain  the  Protestant  bishops  pleaded  in  the  House  of 
Xords  that  their  position  was  intolerable  and  their  dignity 
u  mere  mockery. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  322. 

6.  The  ranlt  or  title  of  a  nobleman ;  the  right 
to  use  a  title  of  honor,  originally  in  virtue  of 
an  estate  and  accompanied  by  an  official  func- 
tion. 

All  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  new  faces  in  the  most 
eminent  dignities.  Addison,  Vision  of  Justice. 

7.  One  who  holds  high  rank ;  a  dignitary. 
These  filthy  dreamers  .  .  .  speak  evil  of  dignities. 

Jude  8. 

8.  Any  honor  conferred;  promotion. 

For  those  [honors]  of  old, 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  hermits.  Shah.,  Macbeth,  i.  6 

9.  In  rhet.,  avoidance  of  unseemly  or  trivial 
tropes  and  figures. — 10.  In  astrol.,  a  situation 
in  which  a  planet  has  an  influence  more  power- 
ful than  usual. 

The  lord  of  the  assendent  sey  they  that  he  is  fortunat, 
whan  he  is  in  god  place  iro  the  assendent  as  in  angle ;  or 
in  a  succedent,  where-as  he  is  in  dignite  &  conformed  with 
frendly  aspectys  of  plauetes  &  resceived. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  §  4. 

lit.  A  self-evident  truth ;  an  axiom.  This  word 
is  one  of  the  fantastical  learned  fabrications  with  which 
some  old  writers  ornament  their  pages.  It  is  a  Latin  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek  a^iiutj.a,  which  means  both  axiom  and 
dignity  in  the  sense  of  worth. 

These  sciences  [mathematics],  concluding  from  digni- 
ties and  principles  known  by  themselves,  receive  not  sat- 
isfaction from  probable  reasons,  much  less  from  bare  and 
peremptory  asseverations.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  7. 
Accidental  dignity,  in  astrol.,  the  situation  of  a  planet 
in  a  good  aspect  as  to  light,  motion,  etc.—  Cap  of  dig- 
nity. Same  as  cap  of  maintenance  (which  see,  under 
mamtenance).— 'Essential  dignity,  in  owfro/.,  the  situa- 
tion of  a  planet  in  a  favorable  part  of  the  zodiac.  =Syn. 
2.  Station,  standing,  eminence,  loftiness,  exaltation,  great- 
ness.—  3.  ^lajesty,  stateliness,  gravity. 
dignotiont  (dig-no'shpn),  n.  ['<  L.  dignotus,  pp. 
of  dignoscere,  usually  dinoscere,  know  apart,  dis- 
tinguish, <  (?/-,  di,.s-,  apart,  +  *gnoscere,  noscere, 
know,  =  E.  A-HO!(!l.]  Distinguishing  mark ;  sign. 

That  [temperamental]  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of 
prevalent  humours,  may  be  collected  from  spots  in  our 
nails,  we  are  not  averse  to  concede. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  22. 

digoneutic  (di-go-nu'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  6t-,  two-, 
+  yoveveiv,  beget  (<  ydvog,  offspring,  race,  stock), 
+  -ic]  In  entom.,  double-brooded ;  having  two 
broods  dm'lng  a  single  year. 
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digoneutism  (di-go-nu'tizm),  n.  [<  digoTUfibt-ic 
+  -/,«))?.]  In  entom.,  the  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing digoneutic  or  double-brooded. 

Digonopora  (di-go-nop'o-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  digonoporus:  see  digonoporoiis.^  A  divi- 
sion of  dendrocoelous  turbeUarian  worms,  hav- 
ing separate  genital  pores :  opposed  to  Monogo- 
nopora.  It  contains  the  marine  planarians  of 
such  genera  as  Styloelms,  Leptopilana,  aniEury- 
lepta. 

digonoporoUS  (di-go-nop'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  di- 
gonoporus, <  Gr.  di;  two-,  +  -yovoc  (<  ■/  '"y^v, 
produce)  +  Tcdpoc,  passage.]  Having  separate 
genital  pores,  as  a  planarian;  specifically,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Digonopora:  opposed  to 
nwnogonoporo^lS. 

digonous  (dig'o-nus  or  di'go-nus),  a.  [=F.  di- 
gone,  <  Gr.  oi-,  two-,  +  yavia,  angle.]  In  hot., 
having  two  angles :  as,  a  digonous  stem. 

di  grado  (de  gra'do).  [It.,  step  by  step,  Ut. 
from  step :  di,  <  L'.  de,  from ;  grado,  <  L.  gra- 
dus,  step :  see  grade.']  In  mzisic,  moving  by  con- 
junct degrees. 

(ugram  (di'gram),  n.  [=  F.  digramme,<.  Gr.  Si-, 
two-,  +  ypaiijia,  a  thing  written,  <  ypa^zw,  write.] 
Same  as  digraph. 

digraph,  (di'graf),  m.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  6t-,  two-,  -1- 
ypdfeiv,  write.]  I.  n.  Two  letters  used  to  rep- 
resent one  sound,  as  ea  in  head,  th  in  path. 

All  improper  diphthongs,  or,  as  I  have  called  them,  di- 
graphs, are  changed  into  the  single  vowels  which  they 
stand  for.  T.  Sheridan. 

There  are  five  elementary  consonants  represented  by  di- 
graphs :  th  (thin),  th  =  dh  (thine,  then),  sh  (she),  zh  (azure), 
ng  (sing).  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  VIII. 

II.  a.  Consisting  of  two  letters  used  to  rep- 
resent one  sound:  as,  digraph  signs;  digraph 
consonants. 

digrapMc  (di-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  digraph  -H  ■ie.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  digraph. 

digress  (di-  or  ^-gres'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  digressus, 
pp.  of  digredi,  go  apart,  step  aside,  <  di-  for 
dis-,  apart,  -I-  gradi,  go,  step:  see  grade.  Cf. 
aggress,  congress,  egress,  ingress,  progress,  re- 
gress.'] 1.  To  turn  aside  from  the  direct  or 
appointed  course;  deviate  or  wander  away,  as 
from  the  main  road,  from  the  main  tenor  and 
purpose  in  speaking  or  writing,  or  from  the  prin- 
cipal line  of  argument,  study,  or  occupation. 

I  have  digressed,  because  of  the  extreme  prejudice  which 
both  religion  and  philosophy  have  received  and  may  re- 
ceive by  being  commixed  together. 

Boom,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  154. 
I  will  a  little  digress  from  my  maine  discourse  of  Padua, 
and  .  .  .  speak  something  of  him. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  155. 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  argument  there  is  hardly  room  to 
digress  into  a  particular  definition,  as  often  as  a  man 
varies  the  signification  of  any  term.  Locke. 

let  the  student  of  our  history  digress  into  whatever 
other  fields  he  will.  J.  Stephens. 

2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  right  path;  trans- 
gress; offend.     [Kare.] 

Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

Shale,  Eich.  II.,  v.  3. 

digresst  (di-  or  di-gres'),  n.     [<  L.  digressusj  n., 
a  going  apart,  <  digredi,  pp.  digressus,  go  apart : 
see  digress,  v.]    A  digression. 
A  digress  from  my  history.    Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  x.  43. 

digression  (di-  or  di-gresh'on),  n.  [<  ME.  di- 
gression =  OP.  digressiun,  ^.  digression  =  Pr. 
disgressio  =  Sp.  digresion  =  Pg.  digressSo  = 
It.  digressione,  <  L.  digressio{n-),  <  digredi,  pp. 
digressus,  go  apart :  see  digress,  v.]  1 .  The  act 
of  digressing;  deviation  from  a  regular  or  ap- 
pointed course;  especially,  a  departure  from 
the  main  subject  under  consideration;  an  ex- 
cursion of  speech  or  writing. 

But  what?  Methinks  I  deserve  to  be  pounded  for  stray- 
ing from  poetry  to  oratory :  but  both  have  such  an  affin- 
ity in  the  wordish  considerations,  that  I  think  this  digres- 
sion will  make  my  meaning  receive  the  fuller  understand- 
ing. Sir  P.  Sidney,  Def.  of  Poesie  (ed.  1810),  p.  97. 

Digressions  in  a  book  are  like  foreign  troops  in  a  state, 
which  argue  the  nation  to  want  a  heart  and  hands  of  its 
own.  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  vii. 

2.  Deviation  from  the  path  of  virtue;  trans- 
gression.    [Eare.] 

Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  202. 

3.  In  astron.,  the  angular  distance  in  the  eclip- 
tic of  the  inferior  planets  Mercury  and  Venus 
from  the  sun. 

digressional  (di-  or  di-gresh'on-al),  a.  [<  di- 
gression +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 
digression;  departing  from  the  main  pm'pose 
or  subject. 
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Milton  has  Judiciously  avoided  Fletcher's  digressumal 
ornaments.   T.  Warton,  Notes  on  Milton's  Juvenile  Poems. 
Ill  particular,  the  notion  of  episodes,  or  digressional 
narratives,  interwoven  with  the  principal  narrative  was 
entirely  Aristotelian.  De  Quirwey,  Homer  i. 

digressive  (di-  or  di-gres'iv),  a.  [=  F.  digres- 
sif  =  Sp.  digresivo  =  Pg.  It.  digressivo,  <  LL. 
digressivus,  <  L.  digressus,  pp.  of  digredi,  digress : 
see  digress,  v.]  Tending  to  digress;  departing 
from  the  main  subject ;  partaking  of  the  natiu'e 
of  digression. 

The  wild  diffusion  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  digressive 
sallies  of  imagination,  would  have  been  compressed  and 
restrained  by  confinement  of  rhyme.       Johnson,  Young. 

digressively  (di-  or  di-gres'iv-li),  adv.  By  way 
of  digression. 

digyn  (di'jin), «.  [<  ND.  *digynus,  <  Gr.  6i-,  two-, 
+  yyvij,  woman  (mod.  bot.  pistil).]  A  plant 
having  two  pistils. 

Digynia  (di-jiu'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  *digynus: 
see  digyn,  digynous.]  The  name  given  by  Lin- 
nasus,  in  his  artificial  system,  to  such  plants  as 
have  two  styles,  or  a  single  style  deeply  cleft 
into  two  parts,  forming  the  second  order  in 
each  of  his  first  thirteen  classes. 

digynian  (di-jin'i-an),  a.  [As  Digynia  +  -an.] 
Having  two  pistils. 

digynous  (dij'i-nus),  a.  [<  NL.  *digynus:  see 
digyn.]     Same  as  digynian. 

dihedral  (di-he'dral),  a.  [Also  diedral;  <  di- 
hedron  +  -al.]  Having  two  sides,  as  a  figure; 
having  two  plane  faces,  as  a  crys- 
tal.—Dihedral  angle,  the  mutual  in- 
clination of  two  intersecting  planes,  or 
the  angular  space  included  between 
them,  as  the  angles  between  the  two 
planes  ABD  and  ABC. 

dlhedron  (di-he'drou),  n.  [<  Gr. 
6i-,  two-,  -I-  edpa,  "a,  seat,  base ; 
cf.  diedpoc,  a  seat  for  two  per- 
sons.]     A  figure  with  two  sides     Dihedral  Angle. 

or  surfaces. 

diheliost, diheliumt  (di-he'li-os, -um), n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  (5(0,  through,  +  ijliog,  sun.]  That  chord 
of  the  elliptic  orbit  of  a  planet  which  passes 
through  the  focus  where  the  sun  is  and  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  transverse  axis.    Also  dihely. 

dlhelyt  (di-he'U), )!.  [=  F.  dihelie,  <  NL.  dihe- 
lios,  dihelium :  eee  dihelios.]    Same  s,s  dihelios. 

dihexagonal  (di-hek-sag'o-nal),  a.  [<  dJ-2  -H 
hexagonal.]  Twelve-sideii :  as,  a  dUiexagonal 
prism  or  pyramid:  also  used  to  describe  a  dou- 
ble six-sided  pyramid  or  quartzoid. 

dihexahedrar(di-hek-sa-he'dral),  a.  [<  di-2  -I- 
hexahedral.]  In  crystal.,  having  the  form  of  a 
hexahedral  or  §ix-sided  prism  with  trihedral 
summits. 

dihexahedron  (di-hek-sa^he'dron),  n. ;  pi.  di- 
hexahedrons,  dihexahedrd  (-drqn's,  -drS).  [<  Gr. 
<Ji-,  two-,  +  ef,  =  E.  six,  +  eSpa,  a  seat,  base: 
see  di-'^  and  hexahedron.]  In  crystal.,  a  six-sided 
prism  with  trihedral  summits. 

Dihexahedra  of  quartz,  and  various  rare  minerals  are 
noted  in  them.  Amer.  Naturalist,  XXII.  247. 

dihydrite  (di-hi'dnt),  n.  [<  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  + 
Map  (iSp-),  water,  4-  -ite^.]  A  phosphate  of 
copper  containing  two  equivalents  of  water.  It 
is  found  in  small  green  monocUnic  crystals. 

diiamb,  diiambus  (di-i-amb',  -am'bus), ». ;  pi. 
diiambs,  diianibi (-ambz',  -bi).  [<LL.  dUambus,<. 
Gr.  6uaii^oQ,<.6i-,  two-,  +  lafipoc, iambus.]  Inane. 
pros.,  two  iambi,  or  an  iambic  dipody  regarded 
as  a  single  compound  foot.  The  name  diiambus, 
strictly  belonging  to  the  iambic  dipody  in  its  noimal 
form  (w  _  w  _),  can  be  extended  to  its  epitritic  variety 
also  ( ^  —). 

Diipolia,  Dipolia  (di-ip-o-li'a,  di-pol'i-a),  n.pl. 
[Gr.  AnrdXeia  or  Aiirdha,'  con'tr.  of  AuTid^ia  or 
AiiKdha,  ncjut.  pi.,  prop,  adj.,  <  Zeig  (gen.  Aik, 
dat.  Alt),  Zeus,  +  [tohevg,  guardian  of  the  city, 
an  epithet  of  Zeus,  <  vdAic,  city.]  An  ancient 
Athenian  festival  celebrated  annually,  with 
sacrifice  of  an  ox,  on  the  14th  of  Skirophorion 
(about  the  end  of  June),  on  the  AcropoUs,  in 
honor  of  Zeus  Polieus — that  is,  Protector  of  the 
City.     Also  called  Bouphonia. 

dijudicantt  (di-jo'di-kant),  n.  [<  L.  dijudt- 
can{t-)s,  ppr.  of  dijudicdre,  decide :  see  dijumr 
cate.]  One  who  dijudicates,  determines,  or  de- 
cides. 

And  if  great  philosophers  doubt  of  many  things  which 
popular  dijudicants  hold  as  certain  in  their  creeds,  1  sup- 
pose ignorance  itself  will  not  say  it  is  because  they  are 
more  ignorant.      Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizuig,  xxui. 

dijudicatet  (di-j6'di-kat),  v.  [<  L.  dijudicatvs, 
pp.  of  dijudicare,  decide,  determine,  distrngtnsn 
between,  <  di-,  dis-,  apart,  -^  judicare,  judge: 
see  judicate,  judge.]  I.  intrans.  Tojuage|<l*' 
termine. 
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The  Church  of  Eome,  when  she  eommends  unto  us  th^ 
authority  of  the  Church  in  dijwiicating  of  Scriptures, 
seems  only  to  speak  of  herself. 

Hale8,  Golden  Remains,  p.  260. 

II.  trans.  To  determine ;  decide. 

That  is  a  lawful  Council  with  which,  while  acting  as 
(Ecumenical,  tlie  whole  Church  communicates,  and,  the 
matter  being  dijudicated,  holds  it  to  be  adhered  to. 

Quoted  in  Pusey's  Eirenicon,  p.  39. 
dJjudicationt  (di-jo-di-ka'slion),  n.     [<  L.  dijii- 
dicatio{n-),  <  dijudicare,pp.  dijudicatus,  decide : 
see  dijudicate.']    Judicial  distiaction. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  but  that  the  love  of  ourselves 
should  strongly  incline  us  in  our  most  abstracted  dijudi- 
cation. Glanmlle,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xiii. 

dika-bread  (di'ka-bred),  n.  [<  diha,  native 
name,  +  E.  bread'-.']  A  fatty  substance  resem- 
bling chocolate,  prepared  from  the  almond-like 
kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  Mangifera  Gabonensis, 
used  as  food  by  the  natives  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Gaboon. 
Watts,  Diet,  of  Chem. 

dika-fat  (di'ka-fat),  n.    Same  as  diTca-bread. 

dikamali  (dik-a-mal'i),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The 
native  name  of  a  resinous  gum  which  exudes 
from  the  ends  of  young  shoots  of  Gardenia  lu- 
dda,  a  rubiaeeous  shrub  of  India,  it  has  a  strong, 
peculiar,  and  offensive  odor,  and  is  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  sores  and  cutaneous  diseases.  In  India  it  is  employed 
as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia.    Also  decamalee. 

dikast,  n.    See  dieast. 

dike  (dik),  n.  [Also  spelled,  less  correctly, 
dyke;  <  ME.  dilce,  dylce,  dik,  die  (also  assibi- 
lated  diche,  dyche,  dich,  dycli,  >  mod.  E.  ditch), 
<  AS.  die,  m.,  f.,  a  diten,  channel,  dike,  wall,  = 
OS.  dik,  m.,  a  fish-pond,  =  OFries.  dik,  m.,  a 
bank,  dam,  =  D.  dijk,  m.,  a  bank,  dam,  = 
MLGr.  dik,  LGr.  dielc,  m.,  a  pond,  usually  a 
bank,  dam,  =  MHG.  tich,  dich,  m.,  a  ditch, 
canal,  pond,  fish-pond,   marsh,  Gt.   teich,  m.. 
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5.  In  geol.,  a  fissure  in  rocks  filled  with  ma- 
terial which  has  found  its  way  into  it  while 
melted,  or  when  brought  by  some  other  means 
into  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  condition.  Most  dikes 
are,  in  fact,  filled 
with  lava  or  some 
form  of  eruptive 
rock.  A  dilce  dif- 
fers from  a  vein  in 
that  the  latter  has 
been  slowly  filled 
by  agencies  either 
identical  with  or 
allied  in  character 
to  those  ordinarily 


Section  showing  dikes  traversing  stratified 
rocks. 


a  pond,  fish-pond,  tank,  deich,  m.,  a  bank, 
dam  (this  sense  and  form,  with  initial  d  for  t, 
after  L(J.  and  D.),  =  Icel.  dik,  neut.,  diki,  m.,  a 
ditch,  =  Norw.  dike,  neut.,  a  ditch,  a  puddle, 
=  8w.  dike,  neut.,  a  ditch,  also  a  bank,  dam, 
=  Dan.  dige,  neut.,  a  ditch,  also  a  bank,  dam ; 
hence  (from  LG-.)  OP.  dicque,  digue,  F.  digue 
=  Sp.  Pg.  dique  =  It.  diga,  a  bank,  dam. 
The  neut.  forms  have  been  compared  with  Gr. 
Tuxo^,  a  wall,  rampart,  toIxoq,  the  wall  of  a 
house  (for  orig.  *8eIxoc,  *6o1xoc,  ult.  connected 
with  BiyydvEw,  touch,  and  L.  fingere,  form,  fi- 
gura,  a  form:  see  figure,  ficUie,  etc.);  but  the 
relation  is  improbable.  The  orig.  sense  of  the 
neut.  word  is  ^  ditch,'  a  channel  dug  out  (cf .  dig, 
ult.  from  this  noun)  (cf.  also  Gr.  ri^of,  a  marsh, 
swamp),  ditch  being  in  fact  an  assibilated  form 
of  the  same  word.  The  correlative  sense  of 
'a  bank'  or  'a  wall'  is  not  usual  in  ME.  and 
AS. ;  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  usage  of  the  Low 
Countries,  where  dikes  in  this  sense  are  con- 
spicuous and  important.]  1.  A  channel  for 
water  made  by  digging;  a  ditch;  a  moat.  See 
ditch.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Al  the  thinges  the  in  wer[l]de  ben, 
Twen  beuone  hil  and  helle  dik. 

Geiiems  and  Exodus,  1.  281. 

Aboute  the  castel  was  a  dyhe. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  6021. 
From  one  fountain  in  a  garden  there  should  be  little 
channels  or  dykes  cut  to  every  bed,  and  every  plant  grow- 
ing therein.  ifay,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 
Like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  flsh,  that  on  a  summer  morn 
Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the  sand. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  A  small  pond  or  pool.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  3. 
A  ridge  or  bank  of  earth  thrown  up  in  excavat- 
ing a  canal  or  a  ditch ;  specifically,  such  a  ridge 
or  bank  thrown  up  to  prevent  low  lands  from 
being  overflowed;  a  continuous  dam  confining 
or  restraining  the  waters  of  a  stream  or  of  the 
sea:  as,  the  Netherlands  are  defended  from  the 
sea  by  dikes. 

The  injured  nation  [the  Dutch],  driven  to  despair,  had 
opened  its  dikes,  and  had  called  in  the  sea  as  an  ally 
against  the  French  tyranny.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  with  labor 

Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  1. 
4.  A  low  wall  or  fence  of  stone  or  turf,  di- 
viding or  inclosing  fields,  etc.  A  dry  dike  is 
such  a  wall  built  without  mortar.  See  fail- 
dike.     [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Ye've  been  wash'd  in  Dunny's  well. 

And  dried  on  Dunny's  dyke. 
Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Annie  (Child  s  Ballads,  II.  137). 

The  West  duKe  that  we  come  to, 

I'll  turn  and  tak  you  up.     ,   „  „  ^     ,,,  „„. 
The  Duke  of  Athol  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  96). 
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t,  simple  dikes ;  c,  branching  dike. 

designated  by  the  term  metamorphic,  while  the  former 
has,  in  most  oases  at  least,  been  rapidly  filled,  so  that  it 
consists  essentially  of  the  same  material  through  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  at  all  depths.  A  mineral  vein 
or  lode,  on  the  other  hand,  may  differ  very  greatly  in  its 
contents  in  various  parts,  in  width  as  well  as  in  depth. 
dike  (dik),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diked,  ppr.  diking. 
[<  ME.  diken,  dyken  (also  assibilated  dichen,  > 
mod.  E.  ditch,  v.),  dig,  dig  out,  surround  with 
a  ditch,  <  AS.  dician,  also  in  comp.  be-dician, 
ge-dician,  make  a  ditch,  surround  with  a  ditch 
or  dike  (=  OPries.  d^ka,  ditsa,  ditsia,  dig,  make 
a  ditch,  also  raise  a  dike  or  dam,  =  D.  dijken, 
raise  a  dike  or  dam,  =  MLG.  LG.  diken,  >  G. 
deichen,  raise  a  dike  or  dam),  <  die,  a  ditch,  = 
D.  dijk,  etc.,  a  bank,  dam :  see  dike,  n.,  and  cf . 
ditch,  v.,  and  dig.]  I.f  intrans.  To  make  a  ditch ; 
dig;  delve.    See  dig. 

He  wolde  thresshe  and  therto  dyke  and  delve. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Pro!  to  C.  T.,  1.  636. 
It  were  better  dike  and  delve. 
And  stand  upon  the  right  faith. 
Than  know  all  that  the  Bible  saith. 
And  erre,  as  some  clerkes  do. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  Prol. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  dig;  dig  out ;  excavate.  See 
dig. 

He  criede,  and  comaundede  alle  Cristyne  people 
To  delue  and  dilce  a  deop  diche  al  aboute  Vnite, 
That  holychurche  stod  in  holynesse  as  hit  were  a  pile. 
Piers  Plovrman  (C),  xxii.  365. 

St.  To  inclose  with  a  ditch  or  with  ditches. 
With  all  mycht  that  he  mycht  get. 
To  the  tonne  ane  assege  set ; 
And  gert  dyk  thaira  .  .  .  stalwartly. 

Barbour,  MS.,  xvii.  271. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  dike ;  inclose,  restrain,  or 
protect  by  an  embankment :  as,  to  dike  a  river ; 
to  dike  a  tract  of  land. — 4t.  To  surround  with 
a  stone  wall. 

Dike  and  park  the  samin  [landis]  surelie  and  kelp 
thame  sikkerlie.  Balfour's  Pract.  (A.  1555),  p.  145. 

dike-gra've  (dik'grav),  n.  [<  D.  dijkgraaf  (= 
MLG.  dikgreve,  LG.  diekgrdve,  >  G.  deichgrafe), 
an  overseer  of  dikes,  <  dijk,  dike,  +  graaf,  count 
(steward,  reeve):  see  dike,  and  greeve,  graf, 
and  cf.  dike-reeve.]  In  the  Low  Countries,  a 
superintendent  of  dikes. 

The  chief  Dike-grave  here  is  one  of  the  greatest  officers 
of  Trust  in  all  the  Province.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  5. 

diker  (di'kfer),  n.     [<  ME.  dikere,  <  AS.  dicere, 

<  dician,  dig:  see  dike,  v.  Cf.  ditcher,  digger.] 
1.  A  ditcher. —  3.  One  who  builds  dikes. 

dike-reeve  (dik'rev),  n.  [<  dike  +  reeveK]  An 
officer  who  superintends  the  dikes  and  drains 
in  marshes.    Salliwell.    Compare  dike-grave. 

dilacerate  (di-  or  di-las'e-rat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dilacerated,  ppr.  dilaoerating.  [<  L.  dilacc- 
ratus,  pp.  of  dilacerare  (>  It.  dilacerare  =  Sp. 
Pg.  dilacerar  =  F.  dilac6rer),  tear  in  pieces, 

<  di-  for  dis;  apart,  4-  lacerare,  tear:  see  lace- 
rate.] To  tear;  rend  asunder;  separate  by 
force;  lacerate.     [Bare.] 

i  The  infant,  at  the  accomplished  period,  struggling  to 
come  forth,  dilacerates  and  breaks  those  parts  which  re- 
strained him  before.        Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  6. 

dilaceration  (di-  or  di-las-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
dilac4ration  =  Sp.  dilaceracion  =  Pg.  dilacera- 
gSo,  <  LL.  dilaceratio(n-),  <  L.  dilacerare,  pp.  di- 
laceratus,  tear  in  pieces:  see  dilacerate.]  The 
act  of  rending  asunder;  a  tearing  or  rending; 
laceration.     [Bare.] 

AH  the  riddles  of  Sphinx,  therefore,  have  two  conditions 
annexed:  viz.,  dilaceration  to  those  who  do  not  solve 
them  ;  and  empire  to  those  that  do. 

Ba/ion,  Physical  Fables,  x.,  Expl. 

dilambdodont  ((M-lamb'do-dont),  a.  [<  Gr. 
(Jj-,  twice,  two-,  +  AanPfia,  the  letter  lambda 
(A),  +  bSoiig  (oSovt-)  =  E.  tooth.]  Having  ob- 
long molar  teeth  with  two  V-shaped  ridges; 
specifically,  having  the  characters  of  the  Vi- 
lambdodonta:  as,  a  dilambdodont  dentition;  a 
dilambdodont  mammal. 

Dilambdodonta  (di-lamb-do-don'ta),  n.  pi 
[NL. :  see  dilambdodont.]  A  group  or  series  of 
insectivorous  mammals,  a  division  of  the  order 
Bestirn,  having  oblong  molars  whose  crowns  pre- 
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sent  two  V-shaped  transverse  ridges,  like  the 
letter  W.  Such  teeth  are  characteristic  of  the  insecti- 
vores  of  northerly  or  temperate  regions,  thus  contrasted 
with  tropical  forms  of  Zalambdodonta  (which  see).   Gill. 

dilamination  (di-lam-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  di-2  h 
lamination.]  In  bat.,  the  congenital  develop- 
ment of  a  lamina  upon  the  surface  of  an  organ : 
a  form  of  deduplication  or  chorisis. 

dilaniatet  (di-la'ni-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  dilaniatvs, 
pp.  of  dilaniare  (>  It.  dilaniare),  tear  in  pieces, 
<  di-,  dis-,  apart,  +  laniare,  tear,  rend.]  To 
tear ;  rend  in  pieces ;  mangle. 

The  panther,  when  he  hunts  his  prey,  hiding  his  grim 
visage,  with  the  sweetness  of  his  breath  allures  the  other 
beasts  unto  him,  who,  being  come  within  his  reach,  he 
rends  and  cruelly  doth  dilaniate  them.  Ford,  Line  of  Life. 

dilaniationt  (di-la-ni-a'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*dilaniatio{n-),  <  dilaniare,  pp.  dilaniatus,  tear 
in  pieces:  see  dilaniate.]  A  tearing  in  pieces. 
Cockeram. 

dilapidate  (di-  or  di-lap'i-dat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dilapidated,  ppr.  dilapidating.  [Formerly  also 
delapidate;  <  LL.  dilapidatus,  pp.  of  dilapidure 
(> It.  dilapidare  =  Sp.  Pg.  dilapidar=F.  dilajii- 
der),  throw  away,  squander,  consume,  destroy, 
Ut.  scatter  like  stones,  <  L.  di-,  dis-,  apart,  + 
lapidare,  throw  stones  at,  <  lapis  Qapid-),  a 
stone:  see  lapidate.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bring 
into  a  ruinous  condition;  impair  or  reduce  to 
a  state  of  ruin;  especially,  to  ruin  by  misuse 
or  neglect. 

If  the  bishop,  parson,  or  vicar,  &c.,  dilapidates  the 
buildings,  or  cuts  down  the  timber  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  church.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  waste ;  squander. 

Was  her  moderation  seen  in  dilapidating  the  revenues 
of  the  church?  Bp.  Hurd. 

3.  To  give  the  appearance  of  dilapidation  to. 
[Bare.] 

You  see  a  very  respectable-looking  person  in  the  street, 
and  it  is  odds  but,  as  you  pass  him,  his  hat  comes  off,  his 
whole  figure  suddenly  dilapidates  itself,  assuming  a  trem- 
ble of  professional  weakness,  and  you  hear  the  everlasting 
"  qualche  cosa  per  caritk."  Lowell,  Fireside  Ti-avels,  p.  310. 

II.  intrans.  To  fall  into  partial  or  total  ruin ; 
fall  by  decay. 

Large  the  domain,  but  all  within  combine 

To  correspond  with  tlie  dishonor'd  sign ; 

And  all  around  dilapidates.    Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

dilapidation  (di-ordi-lap-i-da'shon),  n.  [For- 
merly also  delapidation ;  =  F.  dilapidation  = 
Sp.  dilapidacion  =  Pg.  dilapidagSo  =  It.  dilapi- 
dazione,  <  LL.  dilapidatio{n-),  a  squandering, 
wasting,  <  dilapidare,  pp.  dilapidatus,  squander, 
■w&ste:  see  dilapidate!]  1.  Gradual  ruin  or  de- 
cay ;  disorder ;  especially,  impairment  or  ruin 
through  misuse  or  neglect. 

Whom  shall  their  [the  bishops']  successors  sue  for  the 
dilapidations  which  they  make  of  that  credit? 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  24. 

By  keeping  a  strict  account  of  incomes  and  expenditures, 

a  man  might  easily  preserve  an  estate  from  dilapidation. 

J.  Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conferences,  i. 

Specifically — 2.  In  Eng.  eccles.  law,  the  pull- 
ing down,  suffering  to  go  to  decay,  or  ruin  of 
any  building  or  other  property  in  possession 
of  an  incumbent. 

dilapidator  (di-  or  di-lap'i-da-tor),  n.  [=  P. 
dilapidateur  =  Sp.  Fg.-dilapidador  =  It.  dilapi- 
datore;  as  dilapidate  +  H)r.]  One  who  causes 
dilapidation. 

It  is  alleged  that  non-residence  and  dilapidations  for 
the  most  part  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  you  shall  seldom  see 
a  non-resident,  but  he  is  also  a  dilapidator. 

H.  Wharton,  Defence  of  Pliu'alities,  p.  156. 

dilatability  (di-  or  ^-la-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
dilatabilite  =  Sp.  dilatabili'dad  =  Pg.  dilatabili- 
dade  =  It.  dilatapilitd,,  <  NL.  dilatdbiUta{t-)s,  < 
dilatdbilis :  see  dilatable  and  -bility.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  dilatable,  or  of  admitting  expan- 
sion, either  by  inherent  elastic  force  or  by  the 
action  of  a  force  exerted  from  without:  op- 
posed to  contractibility. 

It  was  purely  an  accident  dependent  on  the  dilatability 
of  the  particular  quality  of  alcohol  employed  which  made 
the  boiling-point  of  water  80°.         Encye.  Brit.,  XX.  308. 

dilatable  (di-  or  di-la'ta-bl),  a.    [=  F.  Pr.  Sp. 

dilatable  =  Pg.  dilatavel  =  It.  dilatabile,  <  NL. 
dilatdbilis,  capable  of  expansion,  <  L.  dilatare, 
expand:  see  dilate,  v.,  and  -able.]  Capable  of 
expansion;  possessing  elasticity;  elastic:  as, 
a  bladder  is  dilatable  by  the  force  of  air ;  air  is 
dilatable  by  heat. 

dilatableness  (di-  or  di-la'ta-bl-nes),  n.  Capa- 
city for  dilatation;  dilatability.    Bailey,  1727. 

dilatancy  (di-  or  di-la'tan-si),  n.  [<  dilatan{i) 
+  -cy.]  The  property  of  granular  masses  of 
expanding  in  bulk  with  change  of  shape,  it  ia 
due  to  the  increase  of  space  between  the  individually 
rigid  particles  as  they  change  their  relative  positions. 
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If  evidence  of  dilatavty  were  to  be  obtained  from  tan- 
gible matter,  it  was  to  be  sought  on  the  most  common- 
place, and  what  had  hitherto  been  the  least  interesting, 
form,  that  of  hard,  separate  grains  —  corn,  sand,  shot,  &c. 
0.  Reynolds,  Nature,  XXXIII.  430. 

dilatant  (di-  or  di-la'tant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
dilutant,  <  L.  dilatan{U)s,  ppr.  of  dilatare,  di- 
late: see  (Jilafc,  v.]  I.  a.  Dilating;  relating 
to  dilatancy,  or  to  a  substance  possessing  this 
property. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  dilatancy  is  obtained 
from  the  fact  that,  snice  dilatant  material  cannot  cliange 
its  shape  without  increasing  in  volume,  by  preventing 
change  of  volume  all  change  of  shape  is  prevented. 

0.  Heynalds,  Nature,  XXXIII.  430. 

II.  n.  1.  A  substance  having  the  property  of 
dilatancy. —  2.  la  surg.,  an  instrument  used  to 
dilate,  as  a  tent,  a  bougie,  a  sound,  etc. 

dilatate  (di-  or  di-la'tat),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  dila- 
tado  =  It.  dilatato,  <  L.  dilatatus,  pp.  of  dila- 
tare, dilate:  see  dilate,  v.']  Dilated;  broaden- 
ed or  widened  out :  specifically  said,  in  zoology, 
of  an  organ  or  a  part  which  is  disproportionate- 
ly broad  along  a  portion  of  its  length. 

duatation  (dll-a-  or  di-Ia-ta'shon),  n.  [<  MB. 
dilatacioun,  <  Ot'.  (and  i'.)  dilatation  =  Pr.  di- 
lataeio  =  Sp.  dilataoion  =  Pg.  dilatagao  =  It.  di- 
latazione,  <  LL.  dilatatio(,n-),  an  extension,  <  L. 
dilatare,  pp.  dilatus,  expand:  see  dilate,  v."]  1. 
The  act  of  expanding;  expansion,  as  by  heat; 
a  spreading  or  enlarging  in  all  directions ;  the 
state  of  being  expanded  or  distended;  disten- 
tion. 

I  conceive  the  intire  idea  of  a  spirit  in  generall,  or  at 
least  of  all  finite  created  and  subordinate  spirits,  to  con- 
sist in  these  several  powers  or  properties,  viz. :  self-pene- 
ti-ation,  self-motion,  self-contraction  and  dilatation,  and 
indivisibility. 

I>r.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  I.  iv.  §  3. 
His  [Spenser's]  genius  is  rather  for  dilatation  than  com- 
pression. Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  162. 

Specifically — 2.  Diffuseness  of  speech;  pro- 
lixity; enlargement. 

What  nedeth  gretter  dilatacioun  ? 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  134. 

3.  An  abnormal  enlargement  of  an  aperture  or 
a  canal  of  the  body,  or  one  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  surgical  or  medical  treatment.  See 
expansion. — 4.  A  dilated  part  of  anything; 
specifically,  in  zool.,  a  dilated  portion  of  an  or- 
gan or  a  mark. 

dilatator  (dil'a-  or  di'la-ta-tor),  n.  [=  F.  dila- 
tateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  dilatador  ="lt.  dilatatore,  a  di- 
latator, <  LL.  dilatator,  one  who  propagates  or 
spreads  abroad,  <  L.  dilatare,  pp.  dilatus,  spread 
abroad,  dilate:  see  dilate,  v.]  That  which  di- 
lates; a  dilator:  in  anat.,  specifically  applied 
to  various  muscles,  as  of  the  nose  or  the  pupil. 

In  the  Keptilia  these  are  replaced  by  a  constrictor  and 
a  dilatator  muscle,  which  are  also  present  in  a  modified 
form  in  Birds.      Qegenbaur,  Corap.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  547. 

Dilatator  irldis,  the  muscle  of  the  iris  whose  action  di- 
lates the  pupil ;  the  radiating  muscular  fibers  of  the  iris, 
antagonizing  the  sphincterial  or  circular  fibers. — Dilata- 
tor tubse,  the  tensor  palati  muscle. 
dilate  (di-  or  di-lat'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dilated, 
ppr.  dilating.  r=F.  dilater=:Vi.  Sp.  Pg.  dilatar 
=  It.  dilatare,  <  L.  dilatare,  spread  out,  extend, 
dilate,  <  dilatus,  pp.,  associated  with  differre, 
carry  apart,  spread  abroad,  scatter,  also  differ, 
and  intr.  differ  (>  E.  differ  and  defer^),  <  dis-, 
apart,  +  ferre  =  E.  bear^.  For  pp.  latus,  see 
ablative.  Dilate  is  a  doublet  of  delay'^,  and  prac- 
tically of  defer^  and  differ :  see  delay\  defer^, 
differ.'}  I.  trans.  1.  To  expand;  distend;  spread 
out ;  enlarge  or  extend  in  all  directions :  as,  air 
dilates  the  lungs ;  to  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Induced  with  a  zelous  deuotion  and  ardent  desire  to 
protect  and  dilate  the  Christian  faith, 

Halduyt's  Voyages,  II.,  Ded. 
Satan,  alarm'd. 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 
Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas,  unremoved. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  986. 
Chapman  abounds  in  splendid  enthusiasms  of  diction, 
and  now  and  then  dilates  our  imaginations  ^vith  sugges- 
tions of  profound  poetic  depth. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  315. 

2t.  To  set  forth  at  length ;  relate  at  large ;  re- 
late or  describe  with  full  particulars ;  enlarge 
upon. 

Found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
I'hat  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 

Slialc,  Othello,  i.  3. 
Dilate  the  matter  to  me. 
Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  v.  1. 
=Syn.  To  swell,  spread  out,  amplify. 

fi.  intrans.  1.  To  spread  out;  expand;  dis- 
tend; swell;  enlarge. 

His  heart  dilates  and  glories  in  his  strength.     Addison. 
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My  heart  dilated  with  unutterable  happiness. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxii. 

His  nostrils  visibly  dilate  with  pride. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  149. 

2.  To  speak  at  length;  dwell  on  partievdars; 
enlarge;  expatiate;  descant:  used  absolutely 
or  with  upon  or  on. 

I  purpose  to  speak  actively  without  digressing  or  dilat- 
ing. Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  106. 

I  leave  it  among  the  divines  to  dilate  upon  the  danger 
of  schism  as  a  spiritual  evil. 

Swijt,  Sentiments  of  a  Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  i. 

dilatet  (di-  or  di-lat'),  a.  [<  L.  dilatus,  pp. :  see 
dilate,  v.']    Broad;  extended. 

Whom  they,  out  of  their  bounty,  have  instructed 
With  so  duate  and  absolute  a  power. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  i.  2. 

dilated  (di-  or  di-la'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  dilate, «.] 
Expanded;  extended;  enlarged.  Specifically— (a) 
Unusually  widened,  or  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  part  or 
organ.  Also  distended,  (b)  In  her,,  opened ;  standing 
open,  as  a  pair  of  compasses  or  the  like.— DUated  an- 
tennse,  in  entom.,  antennse  unusually  widened  in  any 
part. — Dilated  margin,  in  entom.,  a  margin  spread  out 
laterally  more  than  usual,  or  beyond  the  surrounding 
parts.— DUated  strlss  or  punctures,  in  entom.,  those 
striae  or  punctures  which  are  broader  than  usual,  and  dis- 
tinctly rounded  within. — Dilated  tarsi,  in  entom,.,  those 
tarsi  in  which  two  or  more  joints  are  broad,  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  and  spongiose  or  densely  hairy  beneath,  as 
in  Coleoptera.    Also  called  enlarged  tarsi. 

dilater  (di-  or  di-la'tfer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  enlarges  or  expands.     Shelton. 

dilation^  (di-  or  di-la'shon),  n.  [A  short  form 
ot  dilatation.']  The  act  of  dilating;  expansion; 
dilatation. 

At  first  her  eye  with  slow  dilation  roll'd 

Dry  flame,  she  listening.       Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 

dilation^f  (di-  or  di-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  Pr.  dila- 
tion =  Sp.  dilacion  =  Pg.  dilagao  =  It.  dilazione, 
<  L.  dilatio{n-),  delay,  <  differre,  pp.  dilatus,  de- 
fer: see  defer^  and  dilate,  «.]    Delay. 

What  construction  canst  thou  make  of  our  wilful  dila- 
tions, but  as  a  stubborn  contempt  ?    Bp.  Hall,  Zaccheus. 

dilative  (di-  or  di-la'tiv),  a.  [<  dilate  +  -jue.] 
Tending  to  dilate;  causing  dilatation.  Cole- 
ridge. 

dilator  (di-  or  di-la'tor),  n.  [<  NL.  dilator,  short 
for  dilatator,  q.  v. ;  as  if  <  E.  dilate  +  -or.  L. 
dilator  means  '  a  delayer.']  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  widens  or  expands ;  specifically,  a  mus- 
cle that  dilates;  a  dilatator. — 2.  A  surgical  in- 
strument, of  various  forms,  used  for  duating  a 
wound,  a  canal,  or  an  external  opening  of  the 
body. 

dila'torily  (dil'a-to-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  dilatory 
manner ;  with  delay ;  tardily. 

dilatoriness  (dil'a-to-ri-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  dilatory;  slowness  in  action;  delay  in 
proceeding;  tardiness;  procrastination. 

These  lamented  their  dilatoriness  and  imperfection,  or 
trembled  at  the  reaction  of  his  bigotry  against  themselves. 

Hallam. 

dilatory  (dil'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  dilatoire  =  Pr. 
dilatori  =  Sp.'  Pg.  It.  dilatorio,  <  LL.  dilatorius, 
tending  to  delay,  <  L.  dilator,  a  delayer,  <  dif- 
ferre, pp.  dilatus,  delay:  see  delay^,  dilate,  v.'\ 
1.  Marked  by  or  given  to  procrastination  or 
delay;  slow;  tardy;  not  prompt:  as,  dilatory 
measures ;  a  dilatory  messenger. 

I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Eome. 

Shale,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

3.  Intended  to  bring  about  delay,  or  to  gain 
time  and  defer  decision :  as,  a  dilatory  motion. 

To  the  Petition  of  the  Lords  he  made  a  dilatory  Answer. 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  '79. 

His  dilatory  policy.  Motley. 

Dilatory  defense,  in  law,  a  defense  intended  to  defeat 
or  delay  the  pending  action  without  touching  the  merits 
-  of  the  controversy,  as  an  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  or 
to  the  present  capacity  of  a  party. — Dilatory  plea,  in 
law,  a  plea  which  if  successful  would  defeat  the  pending 
action  without  touching  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 
=Syil.  Tardy,  etc.  (see  slow),  loitering,  lingering,  procras- 
tinating, backward,  laggard,  behindhand,  inactive,  slug- 
gish, dawdling. 
dildo^t  (dil'do),  n.  A  term  of  obscure  cant  or 
slang  origin,  used  in  old  ballads  and  plays  as  a 
mere  refrain  or  nonsense-word ;  also  used,  from 
its  vagueness,  as  a  substitute  for  various  ob- 
scene terms,  and  in  various  obscene  meanings. 

He  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids, .  .  .  with  such 
delicate  burthens  of  '^dildos"  and  "fadings." 

Shale,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 
With  a  hie  dildo  dill  and  a  dildo  dee. 

Burden  of  an  Old  Ballad. 

dildo^  (dil'do),  n.  A  tall  coltminar  cactus  of 
Jamaica,  Cereus  Swartzii,  woolly  at  the  sum- 
mit and  bearing  pale-red  flowers.  The  dried 
fibrous  portions  of  the  stems  were  used  as  torches 
by  the  Indians. 
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dilectiont  (di-lek'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  Pr.  dilection 
=  Sp.  ditecdon  =  Pg.  dilecgdto  =  It.  dilezione,  < 
LL.  dilectio(n-),  <  L.  diligere,  pp.  dilectus,  love 
much,  value  highly :  see  diligent.  Cf .  pi-edilec- 
tion.'i    A  loving;  preference;  choice. 

The  privilege  of  his  dileccioun 
In  you  confirmed  God  upon  a  tree 
Hanging.  Chaucer,  Mother  of  God,  1. 122. 

So  free  is  Christ's  dilection,  that  the  grand  condition  of 
our  felicity  is  our  belief.  Boyle,  Seraphic  Love. 

dilemma  (di-  or  di-lem'a),  n.  [=  F.  dilemme  = 
Sp.  dilema  =  Pg.  It.  dilemma  =  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
dilemma,  <  JAi.dilemma,  <  Gr.  d'llrjjiixa,  a  conclu- 
sion from  two  premises,  <  6i-  +  ^ma,  a  propo- 
sition, assumption:  see  lemma.  Not  "an  ar- 
gument in  which  the  adversary  is  '  caught  be- 
tween' (dia^a/z^dverai)  two  difficulties,"  nor  de- 
rived from  Sta?ia/i^a.v£a6ai,  be  caught  between.] 

1 .  A  form  of  argument  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
whoever  maintains  a  certain  proposition  must 
accept  one  or  other  of  two  alternative  conclu- 
sions, and  that  each  of  these  involves  the  de- 
nial of  the  proposition  in  question.  The  alterna- 
tives are  called  the  hmms  of  the  dilemma,  which  is  also 
called  a  homed  syllogism.  The  argument  is  also  called  a 
dilemma,  in ,  a  looser  sense,  when  the  number  of  such 
horns  exceeds  two.  The  dilemma  originated  in  rhetoric, 
and  was  not  noticed  by  logicians  before  the  revival  of 
learning ;  consequently  there  has  been  some  dispute  as  to 
its  logical  definition  and  analysis.  The  standard  example 
(from  Aulus  Gellius)  is  as  follows :  Every  woman  is  fair 
or  ugly ;  it  is  not  good  to  marry  a  fair  wife,  because  she 
will  flirt ;  it  is  not  good  to  maiTy  an  ugly  wife,  because  she 
will  not  be  attractive ;  therefore,  it  is  not  good  to  marry 
at  all.  The  essential  peculiarity  of  this  reasoning  is  that 
it  involves  the  principle  of  excluded  middle,  the  falsity 
of  which  would  leave  ordinary  syllogism  intact.  Logi- 
cians, however,  have  made  the  dilemma  a  matter  of  form 
of  expression,  saying  that  the  above  argument,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  a  dilemma  as  long  as  the  first  premise  reads 
as  above,  but  that  it  becomes  one  if  that  premise  is  put  in 
this  form :  If  it  is  good  to  marry,  it  is  good  to  marry  a 
fair  wife,  or  it  is  good  to  marry  an  ugly  wife.  They  have 
at  different  times  recognized  the  following  forms  as  di- 
lemmas or  as  parts  of  dilemmas,  for  many  logicians  hold 
that  a  dilemma  consists  of  three  syllogisms :  (1)  Siinple 
constructive  dilemma:  If  A,  then  C;  if  B,  then  C;  but 
either  B  or  A ;  hence,  C.  (2)  Simple  destructive  dilemma: 
If  A  is  true,  B  is  true ;  if  A  is  true,  C  is  true ;  B  and  C  are 
not  both  true  ;  hence,  A  is  not  true.  (3)  Complex  construc- 
tive dilemma:  If  A,  then  B ;  if  C,  then  D ;  but  either  A  or 
C  ;  hence,  either  B  or  D.  (4)  Complex  destructive  dilem- 
ma :  If  A  is  true,  B  is  true  ;  if  C  is  true,  D  is  true ;  but  B 
and  D  are  not  both  true ;  hence,  A  and  C  are  not  both 
time.  The  importance  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  now  called 
dilemma  was  flrst  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  Stoics. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  Stoical  terminology  a  dilemma  is  op- 
posed to  a  monolemma,  as  a  conclusion  from  two  premises. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  word,  and  it  is  only  later  that 
it  is  met  with  in  tlie  modern  sense. 

Lilemnw,  is  an  argument  made  of  two  members,  repug- 
nant one  to  another,  wherof  which  soever  thou  grantest, 
thou  art  by  and  by  taken.  Blundeville,  Logic,  v.  27. 

2.  A  difficult  or  doubtful  choice;  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  alternatives  appear  to  be 
equally  bad  or  undesirable. 

A  strong  dilemma  in  a  desperate  case  I 

To  act  with  infamy,  or  quit  the  place.         Svjift, 

The  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  offers  a  dilemma  —  a  choice 

between  two  interpretations — onebeing  purely  spiritual, 

one  purely  political.  De  Quincey,  Essenes,  ii. 

dilemmatic  (dil-e-  or  di-le-mat'ik),  a.  [=  F. 
dilemmatique  =  Pg.  dilemmatico;  as  dilemma(t-) 
+  -»c.]    In  logic,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 

of  a  dilemma Dilemmatic  argument.   Seeargu- 

mm«.— Dilemmatic  propoBltlon,  a  hypothetical  propo- 
sition with  a  disjunctive  consequent ;  as,  if  A,  then  either 
B  or  C ;  or  a  categorical  proposition  with  a  disjunctive 
predicate :  as,  A  is  either  B  or  C Dilemmatic  reason- 
ing, reasoning  depending  upon  the  principle  of  excluded 
middle  as  its  chief  principle.— Dilemmatic  BVllogiBin, 
a  syllogism  having  for  its  minor  premise  a  dilemmatic 
proposition. 

dilemmist  (di-  or  di-lem'ist),  n.  [<  dilemrm  + 
-ist.']  A  person  who  bases  argument  or  belief 
on  a  dilemma  or  dilemmas :  used  specifically 
in  translation  of  the  name  of  a  Buddhist  school 
of  philosophy.     See  the  extract. 

[The  philosophic  school]  of  the  Vaibhashikas,  or  dUemr 
mists,  who  maintain  the  necessity  of  immediate  contact 
with  the  object  to  be  known.  Amer,  Cyc,  111.  403. 

Dilephila  (di-lef'i-la),  n.  [NL.;  also  written 
Deilephila,  prop.  "Dilcmhila;  <  Gr.  deikri,  the  af- 
ternoon, evening,  -I-  i^Ooq,  loving.]  A  genus  of 
hawk-moths,  of  the  family  Spbmgidm.  D.  line- 
ata  is  a  handsome  species,  common  m  the  United  States, 
and  known  as  morning-sphinx.  See  cut  mider  morning- 
sphinx. 

dilettant(dil-e-ttot'),».  [See  dJZe«to»fe.]  See 
dilettante. 

dilettante  (dil-e-tta'te).  n.  and  a.  [Also  diUt- 
tant;  =  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  dilettant  =  F.  dilettante, 
<  It.  dilettante,  prop.  ppr.  of  dilettare,  delight,  < 
L.  delectare,  delight:  see  delight,  delectdble-i 
I.  n.  PI.  dilettanti  (-ti).  An  admirer  or  lover  of 
the  fine  arts,  science,  or  letters;  an  amateur; 
one  who  pursues  an  art  or  literature  deBulton»y 
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and  for  amusement:  often  used  in  a  disparag- 
ing sense  for  a  superficial  and  affected  dabbler 
in  literature  or  art. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  dilettante  is  that  sort  o( 
impartiality  tliat  springs  from  inertia  of  mind,  admirable 
for  observation,  incapable  of  turning  it  to  practical  ac- 
count. Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  1. 160. 

n.  «•  Eelating  to  dilettantism;  having  the 
cHaraeteristicB  of  dilettanti. 

I  heard  no  longer 
The  snowy-banded,  dilettamte, 
Delicate-hiauded  priest  intone. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  viii. 

dilettanteism,  n.    See  dilettantism. 

dilettantish,  dilettanteish  (dil-e-ta,n'tish, 
-te-ish),  a.  [<  dilettant,  dilettante,  +  -iaftl.] 
IneUned  to  or  characterized  by  dilettantism. 
George  EUot. 

dUettantism,  dilettanteism  (dll-e-tan'tizm, 
-te-izm),  n.  [=  F.  dilettanUsme ;  as  dilettant, 
dilettante,  +  -ism.']  The  quality  characteristic 
of  a  dilettante ;  specifically,  in  a  disparaging 
sense,  desultory  or  affected  pursuit  of  art,  sci- 
ence, or  literature. 

DUettantism,  hypothesis,  speculation,  a  kind  of  amateur 
search  for  truth  ;  this  is  the  sorest  sin.  Ca/rlyle. 

Dilettanteism,  which  is  the  twin  sister  of  scepticism,  be- 
gan. Lowell,  Among  my  Boolis,  2d  ser.,  p.  37. 

diligence^  (dil'i-jens),  n.  [Formerly  also  dili- 
geney;  <  ME.  diligence,  <  OF.  diligence,  F.  dili- 
gence =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  diUgencia  =  It.  diUgengia, 
diligenea,  <  L.  diUgentia,  carefulness,  attentive- 
ness,<  diligen{t-)s,  careful,  etc.:  see  diUgent.] 
1.  Constant  and  earnest  effort  to  accomplish 
what  is  undertaken ;  constancy  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  or  the  conduct  of  business;  per- 
sistent exertion  of  body  or  mind;  industry;  as- 
siduity. 

If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there  afore 
you.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  5. 

Prithee,  fellow,  wait ; 
I  need  not  thy  officious  diligence. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  iv.  1. 

Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence, 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find? 

Milton,  P.  K.,  ii.  387. 

S.  Care;  heed;  caution;  heedfuluess. 
Men  may  also  doon  other  diligence 
Aboute  an  oylcellar,  it  for  to  warme. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence.  Prov.  iv.  23. 

8.  In  law,  the  attention  and  care  due  from  a 
person  in  a  given  situation.  The  degree  of  care 
necessary  to  constitute  diligence  depends  on  the  relation 
of  the  persons  concerned  to  each  other  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction. 

4.  In  Scots  law :  (a)  The  warrant  issued  by  a 
court  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
or  the  production  of  writings.  (&)  The  process 
of  law  by  which  persons,  lands,  or  effects  are 
attached  on  execution,  or  in  security  for  debt. 
—Common  or  ordinary  diligence,  that  degree  of  dili- 
gence which  men  in  general  exert  in  respect  to  their  own 
affairs ;  that  common  prudence  which  men  of  business  and 
heads  of  families  usually  exhibit  in  conducting  matters 
which  interest  them.  Broom  mvd  Hadley.— To  do  one's 
diligence,  to  use  one's  best  efforts.     [Archaic] 

I  would  not  haue  the  master  either  froune  or  chide 
with  him,  il  the  childe  haue  done  his  diligerwe. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  27. 

Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me.  2  Tim.  iv.  9. 
=Syn.  1.  Industry,  Application,  etc.  (see  assiduity),  as- 
siduousness.— 2.  Caution,  circumspection,  vigilance. 
diligence^  (dil'i-jens;  F.  pron.  de-le-zhous'), ». 
[=  D.  Q-.  Dan.  diligence  =  Sw.  diligens,  <  F. 
MUgence,  a  stage-coach  (=  Sp.  Pg.  diUgencia  = 
It.  diUgenza),  a  particular  use  of  diligence,  ex- 
pedition, despatch,  speed,  care:  see  diligence^ 
Hence  by  abbr.  dilly^.]  A  public  stage-coach: 
usually  with  reference  to  France,  but  also  ap- 
plied to  such  stage-coaches  elsewhere. 

If  it  were  possible  to  send  me  a  line  by  the  dUigence  to 
Brighton,  how  grateful  I  should  be  for  such  an  indul. 
genoel  Ume.  D'Arblay,T>ia.TS,l.  4^. 

diligencyt  (dil'i-jen-si),  n.  Same  as  diUgence\ 
Milton.  "  ,  ^-r. 

diligent  (dil'i-jent),  a.  [<  MB.  diligent,  <  OF. 
diUgent,  F.  diligent  =  Pr.  diligent  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  mUgente,  <  L.  diligen(t-)s,  careful,  attentive, 
diligent  prop,  loving,  esteeming,  ppr.  oi  ««<»- 
gere,  love,  esteem  much,  lit.  choose,  select,  <  di-, 
dis-,  apart,  +  legere,  choose :  see  eUct,  select.} 
1.  Constant  in  study  or  effort  to  accomplish 
what  is  undertaken ;  attentive  and  persistent 
in  doing  anything;  industrious;  assiduous. 

Seest  thou  a  "man  diligent  in  his  Inisinef'  llifl? 
stand  before  kings.  J^™^-  """•  ,  * 

Chance  without  merit  brought  me  in ;  and  d"igf"««3 
keeps  me  so,  and  will,  living  as  I  do  ^^<>^ej°.J°S"l  S 
people  that  the  diligenl  man  becomes  necessay,  that  they 
Sot  do  anything  without  him.      Pepys,  Diary,  II.  819. 
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2.  Steadily  applied ;  prosecuted  with  care  and 
constant  effort ;  careful ;  painstaking:  as,  make 
diligent  search. 

The  judges  shall  make  dUigent  inquisition. 

Deut.  xix.  IS. 
Diligent  cultivation  of  elegant  literature.  Prescott. 

=Syu.  Active,  sedulous,  laborious,  persevering,  indefati- 
gable, unremitting,  untiring,  painstaking. 
diligentf,  adv.     [<  diligent,  a.]    Diligently. 

They  may  the  better,  sewrer,  and  more  diligenter,  exe- 
cute, obserue,  and  ministre  their  said  OCBcez. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  413. 

diligently  (dil'i-jent-li),  adv.  "With  diligence, 
or  steady  application  and  care ;  with  industry 
or  assiduity;  not  carelessly;  not  negligently. 

Being  by  this  Means  in  the  King's  Eye,  he  so  diligently 
carried  himself  that  he  soon  got  into  the  King's  Heart. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  261. 

Ye  shall  diligently  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
your  God.  Deut.  vi.  17. 

For  all  Paul's  miracles,  the  Jews  studied  the  scripture 
the  diligenterly,  to  see  whether  it  were  as  he  said  or  no. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  I860;,  p.  98. 

diligentness  (dU'i-jent-nes),  n.  Diligence. 
Bailey,  1727. 

dilli  (dil),  n.  [<  ME.  dille,  dylle,  <  AS.  dile  = 
D.  dille  =  OHG.  tUli,  MHG.  tille  (G.  dill,  after 
the  D.  form)  =  Dan.  dild  =  Sw.  dill,  dill;  ori- 
gin unknown.]  1.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  PeM- 
cedanum  {Anethum)  graveolens,  an  erect  glau- 
cous annual,  with  finely  divided  leaves,  yeUow 
flowers,  and  an  agreeably  aromatic  fruit,  it  is 
a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  region,  is  a 
weed  in  many  countries,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  India,  where  the  seeds 
are  much  used  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes.  They 
yield  a  volatile  oil  having  a  lemon-like  odor,  and  the  dis- 
tilled water  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and  carjninative,  and 
as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

Kow  dile  in  places  colde  is  goode  to  sowe. 
Hit  may  with  everie  ayer  under  the  skye. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  82. 
Vervain  and  dUl 
Hinder  witches  of  their  will. 

Old  English  Proverb. 

2.  The  two-seeded  tare.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Bug.] 

dill2  (dil),  V.  t.     [North.  E.  and  Sc. ;  <  ME.  dil- 
len,  dyllen,  var.  of  dullen,  dull,  blunt :  see  dull, 
v.,  of  which  dill^  is  a  doublet.]     If.  To  dull; 
bltmt. —  3.  To  soothe;  still;  calm. 
I  half  thee  luiot  baith  loud  and  still, 

Tliir  tomwonds  twa  or  thre ; 
My  dule  [grief]  in  dern  bot  gifl  [unless]  thou  dill,   ' 
Doubtless  but  dreid  HI  die. 

Eobin  and  Makyne,  Percy's  Reliques. 

I  know  what  is  in  this  medicine.  -  It'll  dill  fevers. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  p.  140. 

dill^t  (dil),  n.    [Another  form  of  dem.    Cf .  diO- 
ing.i    Same  as  dell^. 
"Who  loves  not  his  dill,  let  him  die  at  the  gallows. 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iv.  1. 

dill^t  (dil))  •"•  *•  [MB.  dillen,  <  loel.  dylja  =  Sw. 
do^a  =  Dan.  dolge,  conceal,  hide.]  To  conceal ; 
hide. 

The  rist  rode  thai  went  to  diUe 
Out  of  the  cristen  mennis  skille, 
That  if  with  chaunce  men  on  ham  hit 
Qullk  thai  sulde  haue  thai  sulde  nogt  witt. 

Holy  Hood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  108. 

dill^t  (dil),  n.  An  obsolete  dialectal  form  of 
dole^. 

Dillenia  (di-le'ni-a),  n.  [ND.,  named  after  J. 
J.  Dillen  (1687-17^7),  a  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford.]    A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Dil- 


Flower  of  Dillenia  speciosa. 
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leniacece,  consisting  of  lofty  forest-trees,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia.  They  have  large  leaves  and  showy 
white  or  yellow  flowers.  D.  pentagyna  is  a  handsome 
tree,  common  in  the  forests  of  India  and  Burma.  D.  spe- 
ciosa is  also  a  fine  tree,  frequently  planted  in  India  for  or- 
nament ;  its  large  acid  fruits  are  used  in  curries,  and  for 
making  jelly,  etc.  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  species,  as 
in  other  genera  of  the  order,  are  very  firm  and  rough,  and 
are  used  like  sand-paper  for  polishing  woodwork. 

Dilleniacese  (di-le-ni-a'sf-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Dil- 
lenia +  -aeecB.'i  An  order  of  polypetalous  plants, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Banuneulacece  and  Magno- 
liacew,  including  16  genera  and  about  160  spe- 
cies, trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  tropical. 

dilleniaceous  (di-le-ni-a'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  natural  order  Dille- 
niaoew. 

dillingt  (dU'ing),  n.  [Appar.  an  assimilation 
of  derling,  older  form  of  darling,  q.  v.]  1.  A 
darling;  a  favorite. 

The  youngest  and  the  last,  and  lesser  than  the  other. 
Saint  Helen's  name  doth  bear,  the  dilling  of  her  mother. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  114. 

Sunne,  moone,  and  seaven  starres  make  thee  the  dilling 
of  fortune.  Marston,  What  You  Will,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  chUd  bom  when  the  father  is  very  old. 

li/fi'n.s'kfi'tf, 

dillisk  (dil'isk),  n.  [Cf.  dulse.]  The  Irish 
name  for  the  dulse,  Ehodymenia  palmata. 

dills  (dilz),  n.    Same  as  dulse. 

dillue  (dU'u),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dillued,  ppr. 
dilluing.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  mining,  to  finish 
the  dressing  of  (tin-ore)  in  very  fine  hair  sieves : 
a  process  now  Uttle  used,  if  at  all.  [Cornwall, 
Bng.] 

dilluer  (dil'ii-6r),  n.  [See  dillue.]  A  fine  hair 
sieve  for  tin-ore.     [Cornwall,  Bng.] 

The  smallest  tin  which  passes  through  the  wire  sieve 
is  put  into  another  finely  weaved  horse-hair  sieve,  called  a 
Dilluer,  by  which  and  the  skill  of  the  workman  it  is  made 
merchantable.  J'ryce  (1786). 

dillweed  (dil'wed),  n.     [Also  written  dilweed  ; 
<  dilU-,  2,  -t-  weed^.]    Mayweed. 
dillyl  (dil'i),  n.    An.  abbreviation  of  diligence^. 

So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourn,  glides 
The  Derby  dUly,  carrying  three  insides. 

G.  Canning,  in  Loves  of  the  Triangles. 

dilly2  (dil'i),  n.    Same  as  daffodil,  daffodilly. 

dilly^  (dil'i),  n.  A  small  sapotaceous  tree,  Mi- 
musops  Sieberi,  specifically  called  the  wild  dilly, 
found  on  the  Florida  keys  and  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Its  wood  is  very  heavjr  and  hard,  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  and  susceptible  of  a  beauti- 
ful polish. 

dilly-dally  (dU'i-dal'i),  v.  i.  [A  varied  redu- 
plication of  dally.  Cf .  shillyshally.  ]  To  loiter ; 
delay;  trifle.     [CoUoq.] 

What  you  do,  sir,  do ;  don't  stand  dilly-dallying. 

Richardson,  Pamela,  I.  275. 

dilo  (de'16),  n.  A  Fijian  name  for  the  Calophyl- 

lum  Inophyllum.    See  Calophyllwm. 
cUlogical  (di-or  di-loj'i-kal),  a.      [<  dilogy  + 

-ieal.]    Having  a  double  meaning;  equivocal; 

ambiguous,     ptare.] 

Some  of  the  subtler  have  delivered  their  opinions  in 
such  spurious,  enigmatical,  dilogical  terms  as  the  devil 
gave  his  oracles.  Bev.  T.  Ada/ms,  Works,  I.  10. 

dilogy  (dU'o-ji  or  di'lo-ji),  n.  [<  L.  dilogia,  < 
Or.  diXayla,  repetition  (cf .  diTuxyelv,  repeat),  <  6c-, 
(5if,  twice,  -I-  ^yew,  speak.]  In  rhet. :  (a)  The 
use  of  a  word  or  words  twice  in  the  same  con- 
text; repetition,  especially  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis. Unnecessary  or  ill-judged  dilo^results 
in  tautology  (which  see).  (6)  Intentional  use 
of  an  ambiguous  expression;  the  word  or  ex- 
pression so  used.  Ambiguity  in  a  wider  sense 
is  called  amphiboly  or  amphibology. 

dilucidf  (di-  or  di-lii'sid),  a.  [<  L.  dilucidus, 
clear,  bright,  <  dilucere,  be  clear,  <  di-,  dis-, 
apart,  +  Twcere,  be  light:  see  lucid.]  Clear; 
lucid. 

[Obscurity  of  laws  si)rings]  from  an  ambiguous,  or  not  so 
perspicuous  and  diZucide,  description  of  laws. 

Bacon,  Learning,  viii.  3. 

dilucidatet  (di-  or  di-lu'si-dat),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  *di- 
lucidatus,  pp.  of  *dilumdare  (>  It.  dilucidare  = 
Sp.  Pg.  dilucidar  =  P.  diludder),  make  clear,  < 
L.  dilucidus,  clear:  see  dilueid.  Cf.  elucidate.] 
To  make  clear;  elucidate. 

Dilucidating  it  with  all  the  light  which  .  .  .  the  pro- 
fouudest  knowledge  of  the  sciences  had  empowered  him 
to  cast  upon  it.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  III.  xxxvii. 

dilucidationt  (di-  or  di-lu-si-da'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  dilucidation  =  Sp.  dilMcidadon  =  Pg.  dilud- 
dagao  =  It.  diluddaeione,  <  LL.  dilucidatio^n-), 
<  L.  *  dilucidare,  make  clear:  see  diluddate.] 
The  act  of  making  clear. 
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If  such  dilucidatitms  be  necessary  to  make  us  value 
writings  .  .  .  wi-itten  in  an  European  language,  and  in 
times  and  countries  much  nearer  to  ours,  how  much  do 
yon  think  we  must  lose  of  the  elegancy  of  the  Book  of  Job 
.  .  .  and  other  sacred  composures?   £oi/7e,  Works,  II.  260. 

dilucidityt  (dil-u-sid'i-ti),  J!.     [<  diludd  +  -ity. 

Cf.  lucidity.']     The  quality  of  being  dilueid  or 

clear.     Holland,  tr.  of  Plutareli. 
dilucidlyt  (di-  or  di-lii'sid-li),  adv.    Clearly; 

lucidly. 
Nothing  could  be  said  more  dilucidhi  and  fully  to  this 

whole  matter.  Hatmrumd,  Works,  II.  Iv.  192. 

diluent  (dil'u-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  diluen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  dt7ttf re,' dilute :  see  dilute,  v.]  I.  a.  Di- 
luting ;  serving  for  dilution. 

Every  fluid  is  diluent,  as  it  contains  water  in  it. 

Arbuttinot,  Aliments,  v. 

II,  )!.  1.  That -whieh  dilutes,  or  makes  more 
fluid ;  a  fluid  that  weakens  the  strength  or  con- 
sistence of  another  fluid  upon  mixture. 

There  is  no  real  diluent  but  water. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  v. 

2.  In  med.,  a  substance  ■which  increases  the 
percentage  of  water  in  the  blood.  Diluents 
consist  of  water  and  watery  liquors. 

dilute  (di-  or  di-lut'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dihited, 
ppr.  diluting.  [<  L.  dilutus,  pp.  of  dilnere  (>  It. 
diluire  =  Sp.  Pg.  dUuirz='F.  diluer),  wash  away, 
dissolve,  cause  to  melt,  dilute,  <  di-,  dis-,  away, 
apart,  -I-  lucre  =  Gr.  Xrneiv,  wash.  Hence  also 
(<  L.  diluere)  diluent,  diluvium.']  I.  trans.  1. 
To  render  more  liquid;  make  thin  or  more 
fluid,  as  by  mixture  of  a  fluid  of  less  with  one  of 
greater  consistence ;  attenuate  the  strength  or 
consistence  of :  often  used  figuratively :  as,  to 
dilute  a  narrative  with  weak  reflections. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  thin  to  dilute,  demulcent  to 
temper,  or  acid  to  subdue.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

Hence — 3.  To  weaken,  as  spirit  or  an  acid,  by 
an  admixture  of  water  or  other  liquid,  which 
renders  the  spirit  or  acid  less  concentrated. — 

3.  To  make  weak  or  weaker,  as  color,  by  mix- 
ture ;  reduce  the  strength  or  standard  of. 

The  chamber  was  dark,  lest  these  colours  should  be  di- 
luted and  weakened  by  the  mixture  of  any  adventitious 
light.  Newton. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  liquid  or  more  liquid; 
become  thin  or  reduced  in  strength :  as,  vinegar 
dilutes  easily. 

dilute  (di-  or  di-liit'),  a.  [=  It.  diluto,  <  L.  di- 
lutuSjPV-'  see  the  verb.]  1.  Thin;  attenuated; 
reduced  in  strength,  as  spiiit  or  color. 

Dilute  acids  are  almost  without  action. 

Benedilct,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  121. 

3.  Weak;  paltry;  poor. 

They  had  but  dilute  ideas  of  God's  nature,  and  scant 
discoveries  of  his  will.  Earrow,  Sermons,  III.  iii. 

diluteness  (di-  or  di-liit'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  dilute ;  thiuness. 

What  that  diluteness  Is  which  Vossius  saith  is  more 
proper  to  F  than  Q,  I  understand  not. 

B^.  Willcins,  Real  Character,  iii.  12. 

diluter  (di-  or  di-lu't6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  dilutes. 

dilution  (di-  or  di-lii'shou),  n.  [=  F.  dilution 
(of.  Sp.  diluidon  =  Pg.  diluigSo),  <  L.  as  if  *dilu- 
tio(n-),  <  diluere,  pp.  dilutus,  dilute :  see  dilute.] 
1.  The  act  of  making  thin,  weak,  or  more 
liquid ;  the  thinning  or  weakening  of  a  fluid  by 
mixture ;  the  state  of  being  diluted :  often  used 
figuratively  with  respect  to  argument,  narra- 
tion, or  the  like. 
Opposite  to  dilution  is  coagulation  or  thickening. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  v. 

3.  A  diluted  substance ;  the  result  of  diluting. 
dilutionist  (di-  or  di-lii'shon-ist),  n.  [<  dilution 
+  -ist.]  In  homeopathy,  one  who  advocates  the 
medicinal  use  of  drugs  m  a  diluted  or  attenuated 
state. — High-dilutionist,  a  homeopathist  who  advo- 
cates extreme  dilution  or  attenuation  of  drugs. — Low- 
dilutlonist,  one  who  takes  a  less  extreme  view  than  the 
preceding. 

diluvial  (di-  or  di-lu'vi-al),  a.  [=  F.  Pg.  dilu- 
vial, <  LIi.  diluvialis,  of  a  flood,  <  L.  diluvium,  a 
flood:  see  diluvium.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  flood 
or  deluge,  especially  to  the  deluge  recorded  in 
Genesis. — 2.  In  geol.,  related  to  or  consisting 
of  diluvium. 

diluvialist  (di-  or  di-lu'vi-al-ist),  n.  [<  diluvial 
+  -ist.]  One  who  endeavors  to  explain  geologi- 
cal phenomena  by  reference  to  a  general  flood 
or  deluge,  particularly  the  Noaehian  deluge. 

diluvian  (di-  or  di-lii'vi-an),  a.  [=  F.  diluvien  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  diluviano;  as  diluinum  +  -an.]  Re- 
lating to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  deluge ;  diluvial. 

Interior  Alps,  gigantic  crew. 
Who  triiunphed  o'er  dilmnan  power ! 

IVordnworth,  Desultory  Stanzas. 
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dilu'Vlanism  (di-  or  di-lii'vi-an-izm),  m.  [<  di- 
luvian +  -ism.]  A  geological  theory  which  is 
largely  based  on  the  supposition  of  the  former 
occurrence  of  a  universal  deluge.  In  the  early 
history  of  geology  the  deluge  played  an  important  part, 
and  many  leading  facts  were  explained  by  reference  to  it. 
Linguistic  philology  has  been  actually  created  by  it  [the 
scientific  movement  of  the  age]  out  of  the  crude  observa- 
tions and  wild  deductions  uf  earlier  times,  as  truly  as 
chemistry  out  of  alchemy,  or  geology  out  of  diluvianimi. 
Wliitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  766. 

dilU'Viatet  (di-  or  di-lii'vi-at),  v.  i.  [<  L.  diliivi- 
alus,  pp.  of  diluviare,  overflow,  deluge,  <  diluvi- 
um, a  flood,  deluge :  see  diluvium,  and  cf .  deluge, 
v.]    To  overflow;  run,  as  a  flood. 

These  inundations  have  so  wholly  dilumated  over  all 
the  south.     Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  sig.  S  2  (1606). 

dilU'viet,  diluvyt,  «•  [<  ME.  diluvie,  deluvie,  <  L. 
diluvium,  flood,  deluge:  see  diluvium  and  del- 
uge.]   Deluge. 

This  deluvie  of  pestilence. 

Chaucer,  L'Envoy  to  Scogan,  1.  14. 
In  the  dyluuy  or  generall  floud,  he  saued  the  marryed 
howshold  of  Noe,  yo  foren  virgines  peryshing  therein. 

Bp.  Bale,  Apology,  fol.  101. 

The  diluuye  drowned  not  the  worlde  in  one  daye. 

Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  a. 

dilu'vion  (di-  or  di-lu'vi-on),  n.  [=  F.  diluvion, 
<  L.  diluvio{n-),  equiv.  to  diluvium :  see  diluvi- 
um.]   Same  as  diluvium. 

dilu'vium  (di-  or  di-lu'vi-um),  n.  [=  F.  di- 
luvium =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  diluvio,  <  L.  diluvium  (also 
diluvies  and  diluvio,  a  flood,  deluge  (whence 
ult.  E.  deluge,  q.  v.),  <  diluere,  wash  away: 
see  dilute.]  1.  A  deluge  or  an  inundation; 
an  overflowing. —  3.  Coarse  detrital  material, 
wherever  found:  a  term  introduced  into  ge- 
ology in  consequence  of  a  general  belief  in 
the  past  occurrence  of  a  universal  deluge. 
Finer  materials,  usually  occupying  the  lower  parts  of 
valleys,  and  occurring  especially  along  the  courses  of 
great  rivers,  were  called  alluvium  (which  see).  In 
the  use  of  the  words  diluvium  and  alluvium  (diluvial, 
alluvial)  there  is  an  obscure  recognition  of  a  fundamental 
fact  in  geology,  namely,  that  rivers  have  been  gradually 
diminishing  in  volume,  a  condition  which  necessarily  con- 
nects itself  witli  diminished  erosive  power.  But  the  idea 
of  a  catastrophic  period  of  diluvial  action,  preceded  and 
followed  by  repose,  such  as  lies  at  the  base  of  the  belief 
in  the  deluge,  is  no  longer  in  vogue,  and  the  word  dilu- 
vium has  become  almost  obsolete  except  among  Qermr^n 
geologists. 

dilu'vyt,  n.    See  diluvie. 

dil'weea,  n.     See  dillweed. 

dim  (dim),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  dim,  dym,  <  AS. 
dim,  dimm  =  OFries.  dim  =  OS.  *dim  (found 
only  once,  altered  to  thim,  in  a  verse  alliterat- 
ing with  til)  =  Icel.  dimmr,  dim  (cf .  Sw.  dimma, 
a  fog,  mist,  haze,  dimmig,  foggy),  =  OHG.  tim- 
ber, MHG.  timber,  iimmer,  dark,  dim.  Prob.  not 
connected  with  OHG.  demar,  MHG.  demere, 
twilight  (whence  G.  ddmmern  (>  Dan.  dcemre), 
be  dim,  dammerung  (>  Dan.  dcemring),  dim- 
ness, twilight),  L.  tenebrce  for  *temebrw,  dark- 
ness, =  Skt.  tamisrd,  dark, night;  cf.  Skt.  tamas, 
gloom,  Lith.  iamsus,  dark,  tamsa,  darkness, 
Euss.  temnuii,  dim,  dark,  temno,  darkly,  Ir.  teim, 
dim.]     I.  a. ;  comp.  dimmer,  superl.  dimmest. 

1 .  Faintly  luminous ;  somewhat  obscure  from 
lack  of  light  or  luminosity;  dark;  obscure; 
shadowy. 

Whan   ony  schalle    dye,  the    Lyghte   begynnethe  to 
chaunge  and  to  wexe  dym.        Maiwlemlle,  Travels,  p.  60. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light, 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  160. 

2.  Not  clearly  seen;  indistinct;  obscured  by 
some  intervening  medium  imperfectly  trans- 
parent, as  mist  or  haze;  misty;  hazy;  hence, 
figuratively,  not  clearly  apprehended;  faint; 
vague :  as,  a  dim  prospect ;  a  dim  recollection. 

Vnto  me  es  this  mater  dym, 
Bot  sum  knawing  I  haue  by  him. 

Uoly  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  93. 
I  have  most  dim  apprehensions  of  the  four  great  mon- 
archies. Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of  power. 
Byron,  Childe  Harold,  ii.  2. 
The  light  about  the  altar  was  the  only  light  in  the 
church ;  the  nave  and  aisles  were  dim  in  the  twilight. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Ti-avel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  6. 

3.  Dull  in  luster;  lusterless;  tarnished. 

How  is  the  gold  become  dim !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold 
changed !  Lam.  iv.  1. 

4.  Not  seeing  clearly;  having  the  vision  ob- 
scured and  indistinct,  as  the  eye. 

On  the  stranger's  dim  and  dying  eye 
The  soft,  sweet  pictures  of  his  childhood  lie. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  vi. 
Eyes  grown  dim 
AVith  hope  of  change  that  came  not. 

William  Mo}i-i8,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  263. 
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5.  Not  clearly  apprehending;  dull  of  appre- 
hension. 

The  understanding  is  dim.  Rogers, 

=Syn.  2.  Indistinct,  ill-deflned,  indefinite,  shadowy,  con- 
fused, mysterious,  imperfect. 
Il.t  n.  The  dark;  darkness;  night. 

Wen  the  day  vp  drogh,  &  the  dym  voidit. 
All  the  troiens  full  tit  tokyn  thaire  armya. 
That  were  hoole  and  vnhurt  hastid  to  fBld. 

Destruction  <^  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  7133. 

dim  (dim),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dimmed,  ppr.  dim- 
ming.   [<  ME.  dimmen,  make  dim,  become  dim, 

<  AS.  *dimmian,  in  comp.  d-dimmian,  for-dim- 
miau,  make  dim  (=  loel.  dimma,  become  dim), 
<dJTO,  a. :  see  dm,  a.]  I.  trans.  To  make  dim, 
faint,  or  obscure ;  render  less  bright,  clear,  or 
distinct;  becloud;  obscure;  tarnish;  sully:  as, 
to  dim  the  eye ;  to  dim  the  vision;  to  dim  the 
prospect ;  to  dim  gold. 

I  hate  to  see,  mine  eyes  are  dimd  with  tearea. 

Spenser,  Daphnaida,  v. 
Hee  is  natures  fresh  picture  newly  drawn  in  Oyle,  which 
time  and  much  handling  dimmes  and  defaces. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Childe. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimm'd  his  face, 
Thrice  changed  with  pale  ire,  envy,  and  despair. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  114. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  dim,  faint,  or  obscure; 
fade. 

Turning  the  dini'ming  light  into  yellow  murk. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  167. 

dim.    An  abbreviation  of  diminuendo. 

dimaris,  dimatis  (dim'a-ris,  -tis),  n.  [An  artifi- 
cial term.]  The  mnemonic  name  of  that  mood  of 
the  fourth  figure  of  syllogism  which  has  affirma- 
tive propositions  for  its  premises,  one  universal, 
the  other  particular.  The  oldest  name  for  this  mood 
seems  to  have  been  drimatis,  of  which  dimatis  is  an  im- 
provement, and  dimaris  is  nowniost  commonlyin  use.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  this  mood :  Some  commendable 
actions  are  recognized  by  the  political  economiste;  but 
every  action  recognized  by  the  economists  is  a  selfish  one ; 
thei'efore,  some  selfish  actions  are  commendable.  The  let- 
ters of  the  word  have  the  following  significations :  i,  a,  and 
i  show  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  propositions;  d, 
that  the  reduction  is  to  darii ;  m,  that  the  premises  are 
transposed  in  reduction  ;  8,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
duction is  to  be  simply  converted.  See  ill,  2  (6),  and  con- 
version,  2. 

Dimastiga  (di-mas'ti-ga),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
(Si-,  two-,  +  fidari^  (/laun y-),  a  whip  (flagellum).] 
A  division  of  the  pantostomatous  or  true  flagel- 
late infusorians,  containing  those  which  have 
two  flagella:  distinguished  from  Monomastiga 
and  Polymastiga. 

dimastigate  (di-mas'ti-gat),  a.  [As  Dimastiga 
+  -atei.]  Biflagellate;  having  two  flagella; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dimastiga. 

dimatis,  n.    See  dimaris. 

dimblet  (dim'bl),  n.  [The  equiv.  form  dingle 
seems  to  be  a  variation  of  dimble,  and  dimhh 
a  variation  (perhaps  through  association  witli 
dim;  cf.  the  epithet  gloomy  in  the  quotations) 
of  the  equiv.  E.  dial,  dumile,  a  wooded  dingle. 
Origin  unknown ;  possibly  a  dim.  of  dum;^,  a 
pit,  a  pool,  a  deep  hole  containing  water:  see 
dump^.  Cf .  E.  dial,  drumble,  drumbow,  a  dingle 
or  ravine,  appar.  not  connected  with  dtmlle.] 
A  dingle ;  a  glen ;  a  retired  place. 

And  Satyrs,  that  in  shades  and  gloomy  dimiles  dwell, 
Eun  whooting  to  the  hills  to  clap  their  ruder  hands. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  190. 

Within  a  gloomy  dimble  shee  doth  dwell, 
Down  in  a  pit,  o'ergrown  with  brakes  and  briars. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

dime  (dim), «.  and  a.  [Also,  as  a  historical  term 
(del  I.,  1),  disme;  <  ME.  dyme,  disme,  tithe,  <  OP. 
disme,  F.  dime,  tithe,  tenth,  =  Pr.  desme,  deime, 

<  L.  decimus,  tenth,  <  decern  =  E.  ten :  see  detn- 
mal.]    1.  n.  If.  -A  tithe. 

Take  her  [their]  landes,  se  lordes  and  let  hem  [prelateB] 
lyue  by  dymes.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  rv.  626. 

The  Aote  of  Parlement  for  tythynges  of  trees  aboue  3CX 
yere  growinges,  &e.  .  .  .  Persuns  vicars  of  holi  chlrcne 
y»  said  marchauntes  enpleden  and  trauaill  in  crysten 
coast  f  or  ye  dymcs  of  ye  said  woede. 

Arnold's  Chroniele,  p.  46. 

2t.  The  number  ten. 

Every  tithe  soul,  'niongst  many  thousand  dismei. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.      Shai.,  T.  and  C,  U.  Z- 
A  silver  coin 


Obveree.  Reverse. 

Dime  of  the  United  states.    (Sizeofthe 

original.  I 


of  the  United 
States,  of  the 
value  of  10  cents, 
being  the  tenth 
part  of  a  dollar, 
worth  about  n 
pence  English. 

11,0.  Sold  for 
a    dime. -Dime 


dime 

novel,  a  story  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  usually  sold 
loi  a  dime :  applied  especially  to  sensational  literature. 
[U.S.] 
Dimecodon  (di-me'ka-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Si-, 
two-,  +  miiOQ,  length.',  +  'o6iyv,  Ionic  for  bSoijg  = 
B.  tooth.i  A  notable  genus  of  Japanese  moles, 
of  tte  family  Talpidw,  related  to  Vrotrichtis, 
having  teeth  of  two  lengths  (whence  the  name), 
and  the  anterior  incisors  broad  and  spatulate. 
Ilie  dental  formula  is :  3  incisors  in  eacli  upper,  2  in  eaeli 
lower  half-]aw,  1  canine,  3  premolars,  and  3  molars  in  each 
half-jaw.  The  type-species  is  D.  pilirostris,  having  the 
general  aspect  of  Urotrichns  tcUpoides;  tail  vertebrse  half 
the  length  of  the  head  and  body,  soles  and  palms  entirely 
scaly,  and  snout  pilose.  Originally  misspelled  Dymecodon. 
P.  W.  True,  1886. 
^mension  (di-men'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  dimension, 
P.  dimension  =  Pr.  dimencio  =  Sp.  dimension  = 
Pg.  dimens&o  =  It.  dimensions  =  D.  dimensie  = 
Q-.  Dan.  8w.  dimension,  <  L.  dimensio(n-),  amea- 
Btiring,  extent,  dimension,  diameter  or  axis,  < 
dimeUri,  pp.  dimensus,  measure  off,  measure  out 
(of.  ppr.  mmetien(t-)s,  as  a  noun,  diameter),  < 
di-  for  dis-,  apart,  +  metiri,  measure :  see  mea- 
swre.']  X.  Magnitude  measured  along  a  diam- 
eter; the  measure  through  a  body  or  closed 
figure  along  one  of  its  principal  axes ;  length, 
breadth,  or  thickness.  Thus,  a  line  has  one  dimen- 
sion, length;  a  plane  surface  two,  length  and  breadth; 
and  a  solid  thi'ee,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The 
number  of  dimensions  being  equal  to  the  number  of  prin- 
cipal axes,  and  that  to  the  number  of  independent  direc- 
tions of  extension,  it  has  become  usual,  in  mathematics, 
to  express  the  number  of  ways  of  spread  of  a  figure  by 
saying  that  it  has  two,  three,  or  n  dimensions,  although 
the  idea  of  measurement  is  quite  extraneous  to  the  fact 
expressed.  The  word  generally  occurs  in  the  plural,  re- 
ferring to  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

So  doe  those  skils,  whose  quick  eyes  doe  explore 
The  just  dimension  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Dancing,  st.  95. 
A  dark 
Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound. 
Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  highth, 
And  time,  and  place,  are  lost.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  893. 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimenMon  drew. 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  480. 

Henee  —  2.  A  mode  of  linear  magnitude  in- 
volved (generally  along  with  others)  in  the 
quantity  to  which  it  belongs,  (a)  in  alg.,  a  vari- 
able factor,  the  number  of  dimensions  of  an  expression 
being  the  number  of  variable  factors  in  that  term  for 
which  this  number  is  the  largest.  (!i)  In  phys.,  a  linear 
measure  of  length,  time,  mass,  or  any  kind  of  quantity 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  factor  of  the  quantity  of  which 
it  is  a  dimension.  If  M,  1,  T,  are  the  units  of  mass, 
length,  and  time,  the  dimensions  of  a  velocity  are  said  to 
be  LT— ',  or  one  dimension  of  length  and  minus  one  of 
time ;  those  of  an  acceleration  are  said  to  be  LT— * ;  those 
of  a  momentum,  MLT— ' ;  those  of  a  force,  MLT— " ;  those 
of  a  quantity  ot  energy,  ML^'T— '^ ;  those  of  the  action  of  a 
moving  system,  ML^T ;  those  of  a  horse-power,  ML=T— "  ; 
those  of  a  pressure,  ML— 'T— ^ ;  those  of  a  density,  ML—" ; 
etc. 

We  are  justified  in  considering  the  range,  the  flat  pen- 
cil, and  the  axial  pencil,  as  of  the  same  dvmeTmonSj  since 
to  every  point  in  the  first  corresponds  one  ray  in  the 
second  and  one  plane  in  the  third. 

Cremona,  Projective  Geometry  (tr.  by  Leuesdort). 

3.  Bulk ;  size ;  extent  or  capacity :  commonly 
in  the  plural :  as,  the  question  is  assuming  great 


The  shapely  limb  and  lubricated  joint, 
Within  the  smaU  dimensions  of  a  point. 

Cowper,  Retirement. 

In  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5. 

My  friend's  dimensions  as  near  as  possible  approximate 
to  mine.  Lanib,  Bachelor's  Complaint. 

4t.  That  which  has  extension;  matter;  espe- 
cially, the  human  body  and  its  organs :  so  often 
in  the  plxual. 

A  spirit  I  am,  indeed : 
But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad. 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 

Shale.,  T.  N.,  y.  1. 

Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  base  7 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact. 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true 
As  honest  madam's  issue  ?  Shak.,  Lear,  1.  2. 

Method  of  dimensions,  a  method  of  treating  some  dy- 
namical and  other  problems,  by  considering  only  the  di- 
mensions of  the  different  quantities,  not  their  magnitudes. 
dfinension  (di-men'shon),  v.  t.  [<  dimension,  ra. ] 
To  measure  the  dimensions  of;  proportion. 
[Eare.] 

I  propose  to  break  and  enliven  it  by  compartments  in 
colours,  according  to  the  enclosed  sketch,  winch  you  must 
adjust  and  dimension.  Walpole,  Letters,  I.  336. 

dimensional  (di-men'shon-al),  a.  [<  dimension 
+  -dl.'}  1.  Pertaining  to  extension  m  space; 
having  a  dimension  or  dimensions ;  measiirable 
in  one  or  more  directions :  used  in  composition : 
as,  a  Une  is  a  one-dimensional,  a  surface  a  two- 
dimensional,  and  a  solid  a  ihtee-dimensional  ob- 
ject.—3.  Relating  to  dimension:  as,  a  dimen- 
sional equation. 
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dimensionality  (di-men-shon-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  di- 
mension +  -ality.']  The  number  of  dimensions 
of  a  quantity. 

dimensioned  (di-men'shond),  a.  [<  dimension 
+  -ed2.]    Having  dimensions.     [Eare.] 

A  mantle  purple-ting'd,  and  radiant  vest, 
Dimension'd  equal  to  his  size.    Pope,  Odyssey,  xix. 

dimensionless  (di-men'shou-les),  a.  [<  dimen- 
sion +  -less.^    Without  dimensions  or  bulk. 

Their  prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way :  ...  in  they  pass'd 
Dimensionless  through  heavenly  doors. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  17. 

dimension-lumber  (di-men'shon-lum'''ber),  n. 
Lumber  cut  to  specified  sizes. 

dimension-'WOrk  (di-men'shon-w6rk),  n.  Ma- 
sonry consisting  of  stones  whose  dimensions 
are  fixed  by  specification. 

dimensityt  (di-men'si-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  di- 
mensus,  pp.  of  dimetiri  (see  dimension),  after 
immensity.']    Dimension;  extent;  capacity. 

Of  the  smallest  stars  in  slo' 
We  know  not  the  dimensity. 

Howell,  Letters,  iv.  44. 

dimensivet  (di-men'siv),  a.  [<  L.  dimensm, 
pp.  (see  dimension),  +  -ive.'\  Diametral;  per- 
taining to  the  principal  axes  of  a  body  or  figure. 

All  bodies  have  their  measure  and  their  space, 
But  who  can  draw  the  soule's  dimensive  lines? 

Sir  J.  Lames,  Nosce  Teipsum,  st.  88. 

dimensum  (di-men'sum),  n.  [<  ML.  dimensum 
(neut.  of  L.  dimensus,  pp.  of  dimetiri,  measure 
out:  see  dimension),  equiv.  to  L.  demensiim,  a 
measured  allowance,  ration  (of  slaves),  neut. 
of  demsnsus,  pp.  of  demetiri,  measure  out,  mea- 
sure, <  de,  down,  -f  metiri,  measure :  see  mea- 
sure.]   A  portion  measured  out;  a  dole. 

You  are  to  blame  to  use  the  poor  dumb  Christians 
So  cruelly,  defraud  'em  of  their  dimensum. 

B.  Jornon,  New  Inn,  iii.  1. 

Dimera  (dim'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
dimierus :  see  dimerous.']  1 .  A  group  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  Zatreille,  1807. — 2.  A  division 
of  hemipterous  insects  in  which  the  tarsi  are 
two-jointed,  as  in  the  ApMdidas  and  Psyllidw,  or 
plant-lice.  The  group  was  formerly  a  section  of  Ho- 
maptera;  it  corresponds  to  the  modern  group  Phytoph- 
thiria,  excepting  the  Coceidoe  or  scale-insects,  whose  tarsi 
are  one-jointed.    Westwood,  1840. 

dimeran  (dim'e-ran),  a.  and  n.     [<  Dimera  + 
-an.]    I,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Dimera. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Dimera. 

dimerism  (dim'e-rizm),  n.  [<  dimer-ows  +  -ism.] 
An  arrangement  of  floral  organs  in  which  there 
are  two  of  each  kind;  the  quality  of  being  dim- 
erous. 

dimerli,  n.  A  com-measure  of  Rumania,  equal 
to  24.6  liters,  or  a  little  less  than  3  United 
States  pecks. 

Dimerosomata  (dim''''e-r6-so'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  *dimerosomatus :" see  dimero- 
somatous.]  An  order  of  pulmonary  arachni- 
dans,  corresponding  to  the  Araneides  of  La- 
treille,  and  containing  the  true  spiders  or  Ara- 
neida,  as  distinguished  from  the  FoVymerosomata 
or  scorpions,  etc. :  so  called  from  the  marked 
division  of  the  body  into  two  regions,  cephalo- 
thorax  and  abdomen.    W.  E.  Leach. 

dimerosomatous  (dim'''e-ro-som'a-tus),  a.  [< 
NL.  *dimerosomatus,  <  (Jr.  '6i/iepi!s,  in  two  parts 
(see  dimerous),  +  aa/za(T-),  body.]  Having  the 
body  divided  into  cephalothorax  and  abdomen, 
as  a  spider ;  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Dimerosomata. 

dimerous  (dim'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  dimerus,  <  Gr. 
dt/isp^g,  divided"  into  two  parts,  <  Si-,  two-,  -t- 
/ispog,  a  part.]  1.  Con- 
sisting of  or  divided 
into  two  parts;  bipar- 
tite. Specifically — 3.  In 
hot,  having  two  mem- 
bers in  each  whorl :  said 
of  flowers.  Sometimes 
written  by  botanists  2- 
merous. — 3.  In  entom., 
having  two-jointedtarsi; 
specifically,  pertaining  St- 
to  the  Dimera Dime- 
rous thorax,  one  in  which 
the  mesothorax  and  meta- 
thorax  are  closely  united,  but 
the  prothorax  is  distinct,  as  in 
most  Coleoptera. 

dimetallic  (di-me-tal'ik), 
a.     [<  dJ-2  +  metallic]     ^,^^,„^^  p,„„„  („«»„, 

In  Chem.,  containing  two  and  diagram  of  same. 

atoms  of  a  metallic  ele-   J:^J^UiS-:1:^SS^iA 

ment.  ovary. 


diminish 

dimeter  (dim'e-t6r),  u.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Sific-pog,  < 
Si-,  two-,  +  ficrpov,  3,  vaeaaure.]  I.  a.  Jnpros., 
consisting  of  two  measures ;  divisible  into  two 
feet  or  dipodies. 

II,  n.  In  pros.,  a  verse  or  period  consisting 
of  two  feet  or  dipodies :  as,  an  Ionic  dimeter; 
iambic  dimeters. 

dimethylaniline  (di-meth-i-lan'i-lin),  n.  [< 
(?4-2  -(-  methyl  +  aniline.]  An  oily  liquid,  Cg 
H5N(CH3)2,  obtained  by  heating  anilijie  with 
methyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  solidi- 
fies at  41°  F.,  and  forms  liquid  salts  with  acids.  It  is  a 
base  from  which  certain  dyes  are  prepared. 

dimetric  (di-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Si-,  tyro-,  + 
p-irpov,  a  measure,  +  -jc.  See  dimeter.]  In 
crystal. ,  having  the  vertical  axis  longer  or  short- 
er than  the  two  equal  lateral  axes,  as  the  square 
octahedron.  — Dimetric  system.    See  tetraffonal. 

dimicationt  (dim-i-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L.  dimica- 
Uo(n-),  a  fight,  <  dimieare,  pp.  dimicatus,  fight, 
lit.  brandish  (one's  weapons  against  the  enemy), 

<  di-,  dis-  (intensive)  -I-  micare,  move  quickly 
to  and  fro,  shake,  vibrate,  flash.]  A  battle  or 
fight;  contest;  the  act  of  fighting.    Johnson. 

Let  us  now  be  not  more  sparing  of  our  tears,  to  wash 
off  the  memory  of  these  our  unbrotherly  dimications. 

Bp.  Hall,  Mystery  of  Godliness. 

dimidiate  (di-mid'i-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  di- 
midiated, ppr.  dimidiating.  [<  L.  dimidiatus, 
pp.  of  (LiL.)  dimidiare,  halve,  <  dimidius,  adj., 
half,  neut.  dimidium,  a  half  (>  ult.  demi-,  q.  v.), 

<  di-,  dis-,  apart,  -f-  medius,  middle :  see  middle, 
medium.]  To  divide  into  two  equal  parts,  in 
her.:  (a)  To  cut  in  halves,  showing  only  one  half.  Thus, 
when  a  shield  bearing  a  lion  is  impaled  with  a  shield  bear- 
ing a  chevron,  these  beariugs  may  be  each  represented  in 
full  in  the  hali  shield,  or  each  bearing  may  be  dimidiated 
— that  is,  one  half  of  the  lion  and  one  half  of  the  chevron 
only  shown.  This,  however,  is  liable  to  lead  to  confusion, 
and  is  rare.  (&)  To  cut  off  a  part,  as  a  half  or  nearly  so, 
from  any  bearing.  Thus,  a  sword  dimidiated  would  show 
the  hilt  and  half  of  the  blade  only,  and  would  appear  as  if 
the  other  half  had  been  cut  away. 

dimidiate  (di-mid'i-at),  a.  [<  L.  dimidiatus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Divided  into  two  equal 
parts;  halved;  henee,  half  the  usual 
size,  or  half  as  large  as  something 
else.  Specifically — (a)  In  bot.  and  entom., 
having,  as  an  organ,  one  part  so  much 
smaller  than  the  other  as  to  appear  to  be 
missing,  or  altogether  wanting.  (6)  Split 
into  two  on  one  side,  as  the  calyptra  of  some 
mosses,  (c)  In  zool.  and  anat.,  representing 
or  represented  by  only  one  half ;  one-sided : 
specifically  applied  to  cases  of  hermaphro- 
ditism in  which  the  organism  is  male  on 
one  side  of  the  body  and  female  oe  the 
other.    See  hermaphroditism. 

Insects,  like  crustaceans,  are  occasion- 
ally subject  to  one-sided  or  dimidiate  hermaphroditism. 

-  Owen,  Anat. 

(d)  In  her.,  reduced  or  diminished  by  half. — Dimidiate 
elytra,  in  entom.,  elytra  which  cover  but  half  of  the  ab- 
domen.— Dimidiate  fascia,  line,  etc.,  in  entom.,  one 
which  traverses  lialf  of  a  wing  or  elytron,  or  extends  half- 
way round  a  part,  as  the  antennse. 
dimidiation  (di-mid-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  di- 
midiatio{n-),  <  dimidiare,  halve:  see  dimidiate, 
V.  ]  The  act  of  halving ;  division  into  two  equal 
parts;  the  state  of  being  halved. 

The  earliest  system  of  impalement  was  by  dimidiation : 
that  is,  by  cutting  two  shields  in  half ,  and  placing  together 
the  dexter  half  of  one  and  the  sinister  half  of  the  other, 
and  thus  forming  a  single  composition. 

C.  Boutell,  Heraldry,  p.  220. 

Dimidiation  formula,  an  expression  for  the  sine,  etc., 
of  the  half  of  an  angle  in  terms  of  similar  functions  of  the 
angle  itself. 

dimilancef,  «.     Same  as  demi-lance. 

dimin.    An  abbreviation  of  diminuendo. 

diminish  (di-min'ish),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.,  with 
suffix  -ish^  (after  mAnish),  for  ME.  diminuen,  < 
P.  diminuer  =  Pr.  diminuir,  diminuar,  demenir 
=  Sp.  Pg.  diminuir  =  It.  diminuire,  <.  ML.  di- 
minuere,  a  common  but  incorrect  form  of  L. 
deminuere,  make  smaller,  lessen,  diminish,  <  de, 
from,  +  minuere,  lessen,  make  small,  <  minus, 
less:  see  minus,  minish,  minute.  L.  diminuere 
(or  dimminuere)  means  '  break  into  small  pieces,' 

<  di^,  dis-,  apart,  asunder,  +  minuere,  make 
small.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lessen;  make  or  seem 
to  make  less  or  smaller  by  any  means ;  reduce : 
opposed  to  increase  and  augment:  as,  to  dimin- 
ish a  number  by  subtraction;  to  diminish  the 
revenue  by  reducing  the  customs. 

The  passions  are  inflamed  by  sympathy;  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  the  sense  of  shame  are  diminished  by 
partition.  Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

Concave  glasses  are  called  diminishing  glasses. 

Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  89. 

2.  To  lower  in  power,  importance,  or  estima- 
tion ;  degrade ;  belittle ;  detract  from. 

I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  riile  over 
the  nations.  Ezek.  xxix.  15. 


Dimidiate  Ca- 
lyptra (def.d). 


diminisli 

This  impertinent  humour  of  diminishinff  every  one 
who  is  produced  in  conversation  to  their  advantage  runs 
thi-ough  tlie  world.  Stetle,  Spectator,  No.  348. 

3.  To  takeaway;  subtract:  with /com,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  object  removed. 

Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought /ro?ft  it.  Deut.  iv.  2. 

Nothing  was  diminished  from  the  safety  of  the  king  by 
the  imprisonment  of  the  duke.  Sir  J.  Hmjward. 

4.  In  )« usic,  to  lessen  by  a  semitone,  as  an.  in- 
terval. 

II.  intrans.  To  lessen ;  become  or  appear  less 
or  smaller ;  dwindle :  as,  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess is  diminishing  by  delay. 

"What  judgment  I  had  increases  rather  than  diminishes, 

Dryden. 

Crete's  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eye ; 
Before  the  Boreal  blasts  the  vessels  fly. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

=Syn.  IhmTidle,  Contract,  etc.  (see  decrease) ;  to  shrink, 
subside,  abate,  ebb,  fall  off. 
diminishable  (di-min'ish-a-bl),  a.  [<  diminish 
+  -able.'i  Capable  of  being  reduced  in  size, 
volume,  or  importance. 
diminished  (di-min'isht),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  dimin- 
ish, V.']  Lessened;  made  smaller;  contracted; 
hence,  belittled;  degraded. 

At  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads. 

MiUon,  P.  L.,  iv.  35. 
She  feels  the  Change,  and  deep  regrets  the  Shame 
Of  Honours  lost,  and  her  diminish'd  IS'ame. 

Congreve,  Birth  of  the  Muse. 
l>iminlslied  arch,  an  arch  less  than  a  semicircle. — Di- 
minished bar,  in  joinery,  the  bar  of  a  sash  which  is  thin- 
nest on  its  inner  edge.— Diminished  chord,  in  m.usU:,  a 
chord  having  a  diminished  interval  between  its  upper  and 
lower  tones.  See  chord,  4.— Diminished  interval,  in 
music,  an  interval  one  semitone  shorter  than  the  coiTe- 
sponding  perfect  or  the  corresponding  minor  interval. 
See  interval. — Diminished  subject,  in  music,  a  subject 
or  theme  repeated  or  imitated  in  diminution  ^which  see). 
— Diminished  triad,  in  m.usic,  a  triad  consistingof  a  tone 
with  its  minor  third  and  its  diminished  fifth — that  is,  two 
roinor  thirds  superposed  ;  in  the  major  scale,  the  triad  on 
tile  seventh  tone.  See  trixid. 
diminisher  (di-min'ish-6r),  ».  One  who  or  that 
which  diminishes. 

The  diminisher  of  regal,  but  the  demolisher  of  episcopal 
authority.  Clarke,  Sermons,  p.  241. 

diminishingly  (di-min'ish-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
diminishing  manner ;  in  a  way  to  belittle  repu- 
tation. 

I  never  heard  him  censure,  or  so  much  as  speak  dimin- 
v<hingly  of  any  one  who  was  absent.  Locke. 

diminishing-rule  (di-min'ish-ing-rol),  n.  In 
arch.,  a  broad  rule  cut  with  a  concave  edge : 
nsed  to  ascertain  the  swell  of  a  column,  to  try 
its  curvature,  etc. 

diinillisllillg-scale(di-min'ish-ing-skal),  n.  In 
arch.,  a  scale  of  gradation  used  to  find  the  dif- 
ferent points  in  drawing  the  spiral  curve  of  the 
Ionic  volute. 

diminishing-Stuff  (di-min'ish-ing-stuf),  n.  In 
ship-iuildiiu/,  planks  wrought  under  the  wales 
of  a  ship,  diminishing  gradually  till  they  come 
to  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  plank. 

dinunishmentt  (di-min'ish-ment),  n.  [<  dimin- 
ish +  -ment.']    Diminution;  abatement. 

You  .  .  .  shall  conserue  the  same  whole  and  entire, 
■without  diminishment,  vntill  you  shall  haue  deliuered  .  .  . 
the  same.  Ilakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  233. 

Euerye  man  seeth  by  and  by  what  f  oloweth,  a  great  di- 
iiiinishment  of  the  strength  of  the  realme. 

Sir  J.  Cheke,  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

diminiief,  v.     See  diminish. 

diminuendo  (it.  pron.  de-me-nij-en'do).  [It.,< 
diminuire,  diminish:  see  diminish.'i  Id  music,  an 
instruction  to  the  performer  to  lessen  the  vol- 
ume of  sound:  often  indicated  by  dim.,  dimin., 
or  by  the  sign  ;;::=-:  the  opposite  of  crescendo. 

diminaent  (di-min'u-ent),  a.  [<  ML.  diminu- 
en(t-)s  for  L.  deminuen{t-)S,  ppr.  of  deminuere, 
diminish :  see  diminish."]  Diminishing ;  lessen- 
ing.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

The  comparative  degree  in  such  Itind  of  expressions  be- 
ing usually  taken  for  a  diminuent  term. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Sermons,  Pref. 

diminutet  (dim'i-niit),  a.  [<  ML.  diminutus  for 
L.  deminutus,  small,  pp.  of  deminuere,  diminish : 
see  diminish.]    Eeduced ;  small. 

In  matters  of  contract  it  is  not  lawful  so  much  as  to 
conceal  the  secret  and  undiscernible  faults  of  the  mer- 
chandize :  but  we  must  acknowledge  them,  or  else  affix 
prices  made  diminute,  and  lessened  to  such  proportions 
and  abatements  as  that  fault  should  make. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Christian  Simplicity. 
Diminute  being,  being  in  the  divine  mind  before  creation. 
— Diminute  conversion,  in  logic.    See  conversion,  2. 
diminutelyt  (dim'i-niit-li),  adv.    In  a  manner 
which  lessens ;  as  reduced. 

An  execration  only ;  but  that,  too,  elliptioally  and  dimi- 
nutely  uttered.  Bp.  Sanderson. 
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diminution  (dim-i-nu'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  dimi- 
nution, diminucion,  <  OF.  diminution,  F.  diminu- 
tion =  Pr.  diminutio  =  Sp.  diminucion  (cf .  Pg. 
diminuifSo)  =  It.  diminuzione,  <  LL.  ML.  dimi- 
nutio{n-)  for  L.  deminutio{n-),  a  lessening,  <  de- 
minuere, pp.  deminutus,  lessen:  see  diminish.] 

1.  The  act  of  diminishing,  lessening,  or  redu- 
cing; a  making  smaller;  a  lowering  in  amount, 
value,  dignity,  estimation,  etc. :  as,  the  diminu- 
tion of  wealth,  of  importance,  of  power. 

Make  me  wise  by  the  truth,  for  my  own  soul's  salvation, 
and  I  shall  not  regard  the  world's  opinion  or  diminution 
of  me.  Bp.  Qauden. 

It  is  to  poor  Estcourt  I  chiefly  owe  that  I  am  arrived  at 
the  happiness  of  thinking  nothing  a  diminution  to  me, 
but  what  argues  a  depravity  of  my  will. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  468. 
Nor  thinks  it  diminution  to  be  rank'd 
In  military  honour  next.  Philips. 

2.  The  process  of  becoming  less:  as,  the  ap- 
parent dim,i7mtion  of  a  receding  body;  the 
diminution  of  the  velocity  of  a  projectUe. 

Never  did  we  see  a  case  in  which  the  increase  of  the  bulk 
was  so  evidently  a  diminution  of  the  value. 

Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

8.  In  music,  the  repetition  or  imitation  of  a  sub- 
ject or  theme  in  notes  having  one  half  or  one 
quarter  the  duration  of  those  first  used:  a  fa- 
vorite device  in  contrapuntal  composition.  See 
canon,  counterpoint,  and  imitation. — 4.  In  law, 
an  omission  in  the  record  of  a  case  sent  up  from 
an  inferior  court  to  the  court  of  review. — 5.  In 
her.,  differencing,  especially  that  kind  of  dif- 
ferencing called  cadency. — 6.  In  arch.,  the 
gradual  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 
of  a  column  from  the  base  to  the  capital.  =syn. 
1  and  2.  Decrease,  reduction,  abridgment,  abatement. 
diminutival  (di-min-u-ti'val  or  di-min'u-ti-val), 
a.  [<.  diminutive,  n.,'3, +"-al.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  diminutive. 

In  such  words  as  braggart,  I  have  long  been  inclined  to 
think  that  the  t  is  excrescent,  and  that  the  syllable  ar  is 
a  diminutival  suffix.        T.  H.  Key,  Philol.  Essays,  p.  213. 

diminutive  (di-min'ii-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
diminutif=  Sp.  Pg.  tt.  diminutive  (=  Gr.  dimi- 
nutiv  =  Sw.Dan.  diminutiv,  in  grammar),  <  ML. 
diminutivus  for  LL.  deminutivus  (in  grammar), 
<  L.  deminutus,  yp.  of  deminuere,  make  small: 
see  diminish.]  t,  a.  1.  Small;  little;  narrow; 
contracted:  as,  a  race  of  diminutive  men;  a  di- 
minutive house. 

The  i>oor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

»  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

2.  Having  th^  power  of  diminishing  or  lessen- 
ing; tenmng  to  diminish,  decrease,  or  abridge. 

Diminutive  of  liberty.  Shaftesbury. 

3.  In  gram.,  expressing  something  small  or 
little:  as,  a  diminutive  word:  the  diminutive 
sufaxes  '-kin,'  '-let,'  '-ling,'  etc.    See  H.,  3. 

II.  n.  It.  Anything  very  small  as  to  size, 

importance,  value,  etc. :  as,  a  dainty  diminutive. 

Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  water-flies ; 

diminutives  of  nature.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  1. 

Most  monster-like,  be  shown 

For  poor'st  diminutives,  for  dolts. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  10. 

2t.  In  old  med.,  something  that  diminishes  or 
abates. 

Diet,  diminutives,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors,  as 
before.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  403. 

3.  In  gram.,  a  word  formed  from  another  word, 
usually  an  appellative  or  generic  term,  to  ex- 
press a  little  thing  of  the  kind:  as,  in  Latin, 
lapillus,  a  little  stone,  from  lapis,  a  stone ;  ceU 
lula,  a  little  cell,  from  cella,  a  cell ;  in  French, 
maisonnette,  a  little  house,  from  maison,  a  house ; 
in  English,  manikin,  a  little  man,  from  man; 
rivulet,  whichis  a  doable  diminutive,  beingfrom 
Latin  rivulus,  a  diminutive  of  rvous,  a  river,  with 
the  English  diminutive  termination  -et.  Many 
terminations  originally  diminutive,  or  words  having  such 
terminations,  have  lost  diminutive  force.  The  principal 
suffixes  in  English  recognized  as  diminutive  are  -et,  -Ian, 
•let,  -liTig,  -ock,  -in,  and  -y  or  -ie.  See  also  .el,  -elle,  .atle, 
-cute,  etc. 

He  afterwards  proving  a  dainty  and  effeminate  youth, 

was  commonly  called  by  the  dim,inutive  of  his  name,  Pe- 

terkin  or  Perkin.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

Babyisms  and  dear  diminutives 

Scatter'd  all  over  the  vocabulary 

01  such  a  love.  Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

In  some  languages,  as  Italian  for  instance,  adjectival 
repetition  is  really  almost  like  mathematical  multiplica- 
tion, increasing  or  diminishing  the  effect  according  as  the 
term  is  in  itself  an  augmentative  or  diminutive. 

J.  Venn,  Symbolic  Logic,  p.  66. 

diminutively  (di-min'u-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  di- 
minishing manner ;  in  a  manner  to  lessen ;  on 
a  small  scale. 


dimly 

Magnify  the  former  [pictures],  they  are  still  diminutively 
conceived :  if  a  glass  could  expand  Cooper  s  pictures  to 
the  size  of  Vandyck's,  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
painted  for  that  proportion. 

Waipole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  III.  |. 

diminutiveness  (di-min'fl-tiv-nes),  n.  Small- 
ness ;  littleness ;  want  of  bulk,  dignity,  impor- 
tance, etc. 

While  he  stood  on  tiptoes  thrumming  his  bass-viol,  the 
diminutiveness  of  his  figure  was  totally  eclipsed  by  the 
expansion  of  his  Instrument.  Student,  TX,  225. 

diminutize  (di-min'u-tiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
diminutized,  ppr.  dimmutizing.  [As  diminut^oe 
+  -ise.]  To  put  (a  word)  into  the  form  of  a 
diminutive;  form  as  a  diminutive  of  another 
word :  as,  Certhiola  is  Certhia  diminutized.  [Re- 
cent.] 

dimisll,  a.    See  dimmish. 

dimissiont  (di-mish'gn),  n.  [<  L.  dij»Msio(»-), 
a  sending  forth,  dismission,  <  dimittere,  pp.  di- 
missv^,  send  away:  see  dimit,  dismiss,  and  of. 
demission,  distnission.]  Leave  to  depart.  Bar- 
row. 

The  wise  man  doth  explicate  his  owne  meaning,  and 
sheweth  in  what  case  he  doth  forbid  this  manner  of  dimie- 
sion  with  procrastination.  Cleaver,  Proverbs,  p.  69. 

dimissorial  (dim-i-s6'ri-al),  n.  [As  dimissory 
+  -al.]  Same  as  dimissory  letter  (which  see, 
under  dimissory). 

dimissory  (dim'i-so-ri),  a.  [=  f;  dimissoire  = 
Sp.  dimisorio  =  Pg.  It.  dimissorio,  <  LL.  dimis- 
sorius  (only  in  the  phrase  dimissoriw  litterce, 
dimissory  letter),  <  L.  dimissus,  pp.  of  dimittere, 
send  away:  see  dimit,  v.]  1.  Sending  away; 
dismissing  to  another  jurisdiction. — 2.  (Grant- 
ing leave  to  depart.— Dimissory  letter,  (a)  In  the 
ancient  church,  an  episcopal  letter  dismissing  a  clergy- 
man from  one  diocese  and  recommending  him  to  another 
in  which  he  was  about  to  take  up  his  residence.  (See  comr 
mendatory.)  (&)  In  the  modern  church,  a  letter  author- 
izing the  bearer  as  a  candidate  for  ordination.  In  the 
Church  of  England  it  is  used  when  a  candidate  has  a  title 
in  one  diocese  and  is  to  be  ordained  in  another.  It  can 
be  issued  only  by  the  bishop,  or,  under  special  circum- 
stances, by  the  vicar-general.  In  the  Eoman  CathoUc 
Church  it  may  be  given  by  the  pope  to  ordinands  from 
any  part  of  the  world,  by  a  bishop  to  one  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, by  the  superior  of  a  religious  order  to  subordinates, 
and  by  a  vicar  capitular  in  a  vacant  see.  Also  called  ditnis- 
soiHal  and  letter  dismissory. 

Without  the  bishop's  dimissory  letters,  presbyters  might 
not  go  to  another  diocess. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  218. 

dimit  (di-mif),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dimitted, 
ppr.  dimitting.  [=  Sp.  dimiUr  =  Pg.  dmdttir, 
let  go,  dismiss,  resign,  abdicate,  <  L.  dimittere, 
send  away,  dismiss,  <  di-,  dis-,  away,  +  mittere, 
send.  Cf.  dismiss.]  1.  To  dismiss;  permit  to 
go- 

Hee  greets  Gehezi  with  the  same  word  wherewith  hee 
lately  was  dimitted  by  his  master. 

Bp.  Hall,  Elisha  with  Naaman. 

2.  To  grant;  farm;  let. 

dimit  (di-mif),  n.  [<  dimit,  v.]  In  freema- 
sonry, a  dimissory  letter;  written  permission 
to  leave  a  lodge,  implying  good  standing  in  the 
lodge  left,  and  thus  no  disability  to  afBliate  with 
another  lodge. 

dimity  (dim'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  dimities  (-tiz).  [For- 
merly also  dimitty;  =  D.  diemet,dAemit  =  Dan. 
dimiti  (<  B.)  =  Sp.  d/lmite  =  It.  dimito,  <  ML. 
dimitum  =  Ar.  Pers.  dimydtiy,  <  Gr.  SIjutoq,  dim- 
ity, lit.  two-threaded,  <  di-,  two-,  +  luroi,  a 
thread  of  the  woof;  equiv.  thus  to  E.  tieiU.  Cf. 
samite,  ult.  <  MGr.  e^a/urog,  six-threaded.]  A 
stout  cotton  fabric  ornamented  in  the  loom  with 
raised  stripes  or  fancy  figures,  and  usualljr  em- 
ployed undyed  for  bed  and  bedroom  furniture. 
Patterns  are  sometimes  printed  upon  it  in  col- 
ors. 

Go,  put  on 
One  of  thy  temple  suits,  and  accompany  us. 
Or  else  thy  dimity  breeches  will  be  mortaL 

Jasper  JUayne,  City  Match,  1.  4. 

Dimity  binding,  a  kind  of  binding  or  galloon  with  plain, 
straight  edges,  and  ornamented  with  a  raised  pattern. 

dimlyt  (dim'li),  a.  [<  ME.  *mmly,  <  AS.  dimhc, 
<  dim,  dim:  see  dim,  a.,  and-Zyl.]  Dim;  dim- 
ming. 

No  dimly  cloud  o'ershadows  thee. 
Nor  gloom,  nor  darksome  nighl^  , 

Quarles,  0  Mother  dear,  Jerusalem! 

dimly  (dim'U),  adv.  [<  ME.  dimly,  dimliehe,  < 
AS.  *dimlice,  adv.,  <  dimlic,  adj.:  see  ditnly,  a., 
and  -ly^.]  In  a  dim  or  obscure  manner;  with 
dull  or  imperfect  vision  or  a  faint  light ;  not 
brightly  or  clearly. 

Doest  thou  now  looke  dimly,  and  with  a  dull  eye  vmn 
all  Goodnes  ?  Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  »■ 

To  us  Invisible  or  dimly  seen.         MUUm,  P.  L,  T.  187. 

The  barn's  wealth  dimly  showing  through  the  dark. 

WiUiam  Mmii,  Earthly  Paradise,  IL  w- 


dimmish 

dimmish  (dim'lsh),  a.     [<  dim  +  -Js7jl.]    Par- 
tially dim;  rather  dim.    Also  spelled  dimish. 
My  eyes  are  somewhat  dinuniah  grown.  Swift. 

dimmyt  (dim'i),  a.  [<  dim  +  -yi.'\  Somewhat 
dim;  dimmish. 

You  dimmy  clouds,  which  well  employ  your  staining 
This  chearful  Air.  Sir  P.  Sicbney,  Arcadia,  iv. 

dimness  (dim'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  dimnes,  <  AS.  dim- 
nes,  <  dim,  dim :  see  dim,  a.,  and  -ness.']  The 
state  of  being  dim  or  obscure ;  want  of  clear- 
ness, brightness,  or  distinctness ;  dullness ; 
vagueness:  applied  either  to  the  object  or  to 
the  medium  of  vision  or  perception:  as,  the 
^mness  of  a  view,  of  color,  or  of  gold;  the  dim- 
ness of  twilight  or  of  the  sky;  dimness  of  vision, 
of  understanding,  memory,  etc. 

Answerable  to  this  dimness  of  their  perception  was  the 
whole  system  and  body  of  their  religion. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
With  such  thick  dimness  of  excited  dust 
In  their  impetuous  march  they  flU'd  the  air. 

Cowper,  Iliad,  iii. 
Until  his  failing  sight 
Taints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight. 

Byron,  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  6. 
=Syil.  Obscurity,  Gloom,  etc.  See  darlmess. 
di  molto  (de  mol'to).  [It.,  adv.  phrase :  di,  < 
L.  de,  of;  molto,  <  L'.  multus,  much:  see  multi-.l 
In  mtisic,  very  much:  as,  allegro  di  molto,  very 
fast. 

dimorph  (di'm6rf ),  n.  [=  F.  dimorphe  =  It. 
dimorfo  (chiefly  adj.),  <  NL.  dimorphus,  <  Gr. 
Slpuopipoi,  having  two  forms,  <  6l-,  two-,  +  lUop^^, 
form.]  One  of  the  forms  assumed  by  a  dimor- 
phous substance :  as,  caloite  is  a  dimorph. 
Dimorpha  (di-m6r'fa),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  dimor- 
phus:  see  dimorph.'i  1.  A  genus  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects.  Jurine,  1807. — 3.  A  genus  of 
mollusks.  Chray,  1840. — 3.  A  genus  of  birds. 
Hodgson,  1841. 
dimorphic  (di-m6r'fik),  a.    [As  dimorpTi  +  -ic] 

1 .  Existiag  in  two  distinct  forms ;  dimorphous. 
See  dimorphous. 

A  large  propoi*tion  of  the  trees  of  temperate  climates 
bear  only  flowers  thus  dimorphic.  Nat.  Hist.  Rev. 

2.  Pertaining  to  dimorphism;  exhibiting  or 
characterized  by  dimorphism,  in  any  sense  of 
that  word.. 

Dimorphic  females  among  insects  have  been  observed. 
...  In  tliese  cases,  as  a  rule,  one  of  tlie  female  forms  is 

more  nearly  related  in  form  and  color  to  the  male 

in  other  cases  the  differences  are  more  connected  with 
climate  and  season,  and  also  affect  the  male. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  1. 165. 

dimorphism  (di-m6r'fizm),  n.     [=  F.  dimor- 

fhisme=  It.  dimorfismo;  as  dimorph  -h  ■4sm.'\ 
.  The  property  of  assuming  or  of  existing  un- 
der two  distinct  forms.  Specifically — 2.  In 
crystal.,  the  property  of  assuming  two  distinct 
crystalline  forms  not  derivable  from  each  oth- 
er, as  by  crystallization.  Thus,  sulphur  assunjes 
one  form  when  crystallizing  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
another  wholly  diflferent  when  becoming  solid  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  Hence,  the  same  chemical  substance 
may  form  two  or  more  distinct  mineral  species.  Carbon 
in  one  form  is  the  diamond,  in  another  graphite,  etc. 

According  to  the  observation  of  Pasteur,  instances  of 
dimorphism  usually  occur  when  the  two  forms  are  nearly 
upon  the  limit  of  their  respective  systems. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  I.  m.  §  4. 

3.  In  bot,  the  occurrence  of  two  distinct  forms 


Dimorphism  in  Plants. 


I.  Snbmereed  and  Hoatine  leaves  of  Caiomba.    b.  Disk-  and  ray- 
florets  of  Aster. 

of  flowers  or  other  parts  upon  the  same  plant, 
or  upon  plants  of  the  same  species. 

Dimorphism  in  flowers  may  affect  the  perianth  only, 
and  not  the  voi^  or  essential  organs ;  or  there  may  be  two 
Itinds  of  flowers  as  respects  these  also,  but  with  no  recip- 
rocal relations,  as  in  cleistogamous  dimorphism;  or  of 
two  Mnds  essentially  alike  except  in  stamens  and  pistil, 
and  these  reciprocally  adapted  to  each  other  .which  is 
heterogonous  dimorphism,  or,  when  of  three  kinds,  tri- 
morphism.  ^-  e™^.  Struct.  Bot.,  p.  225. 

4.  Tneool.,  difference  of  form,  structure,  size, 
coloration,  etc.,  between  individuals  of  the  same 
species.    Sexual  dimoiThism  is  the  rule  in  the  animal 
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kingdom ;  and  differences  between  the  male  and  female 
other  than  in  the  sexual  organs,  as  well  as  constant  differ- 
ences between  individuals  of  each  sex,  without  reference 
to  sex,  are  instances  of  dimorphism. 

Dimorphism  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  specialized  result  of 
variation,  by  which  new  physiological  phenomena  have 
been  developed.  A.  if.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  168. 

The  phenomena  of  dimorphism  and  polymorphism  in 
the  same  species,  and  the  sexual  differences  which  have 
been  developed  in  animals  originally  hermaphrodite,  may 
be  quoted  as  important  evidence  of  the  extensive  influence 
of  adaptation. . . ,  The  numerous  cases  of  dimorphism  and 
polymorphism  in  either  sex  of  the  same  species  should  be 
regarded  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  154. 
5.  Inphilol.,  the  existence  of  a  word  under  two 
or  more  forms  called  doublets;  thus,  dent  and 
dint,  fat  and  vat,  church  and  MrJc,  exhibit  dimor- 
phism developed  within  English,  and  card  and 
chart,  choir,  quire,  and  chorus,  reason,  ration, 
ratio,  etc.,  exhibit  dmnorpMsm  arising  outside 
of  BngUsh. 

Where  it  [bifurcation]  is  produced  by  a  foreign  word 
coming  into  English  in  different  ways,  it  has  been  called 
dimorphism:  ration,  reason. 

P.  A.  March,  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  p.  28. 

Dimorphodon  (di-m6r'f6-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
difwpfog,  of  two  forms  (see  dimorph),  +  oS&v, 
Ionic  form  of  oSoiig  (bdovr-)  =  E.  tooth.']  A  ge- 
nus of  extinct  pterosaurian  reptiles,  or  ptero- 
dactyls :  so  called  from  the  fact  that  their  teeth 
were  of  two  kinds,  the  anterior  long,  the  pos- 
terior mostly  very  short.  The  tail  was  long,  and  the 
other  characters  mostly  as  in  Rhamphorhynchu^ ;  the 
metacarpus  was  comparatively  short,  and  the  ends  of  the 
toothless  jaws  were  probably  sheathed  in  horn. 

dimorphous  (di-m6r'fus),  a.  [<  NL.  dimorphus, 
<  Gr.  <!(/iop^of,  having  two  forms :  see  dimorph.] 
Existing  in  two  forms ;  dimorphic :  specifically 
applied  in  crystallography  to  a  substance  whose 
crystals  occur  in  two  distinct  forms.  Thus,  cal- 
cium carbonate  crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  form  as 
calcite,  and  in  the  orthorhombic  as  aragonite.  See  dimor- 


Right  Valve  of  Clam  ( Venus  mercenaria), 

C,  C,  the  two  muscular  scars,  or  ciboria; 

P.  pallial  impression  ;  .S,  sinus  for  retractor 

'  '  '         \  L,  lunule  ;  U,  umbo ;  JJ,  hinge. 


Bodies  capable  of  . . .  assuming  two  forms  geometrically 
incompatible  are  said  to  be  dimorphous. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  I.  iii.  §  4. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Guinea  worm,  .  .  .  which  in- 
fests the  integument  of  Man  in  hot  climates,  may  answer 
to  the  hermaphrodite  state  of  a  similarly  dimorphous  Ne- 
matoid.  Huxley,  Auat.  Invert.,  p.  552. 

dimple  (dim'pl), «.  [Origin  uncertain  (not  in 
ME.  or  AS.) ;  usually  regarded  as  a  nasalized 
form  of  *dipple,  a  dim.  of  dip,  a  depression: 
see  dip,  n.  Cf.  OHG.  dumphilo,  MHG.  tvmpfel, 
tiimpfel,  G.  tUmpel,  diimpfel,  a  pool.  Cf .  Norw. 
depil,  a,  pool:  see  dapple.  See  dimble  and  din- 
gle^.] 1 .  A  natural  or  transient  dent  or  small 
hollow  in  some  soft  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
human  body,  most  common  in  youth,  produced 
especially  in  the  cheek  by  the  act  of  smiling, 
and  hence  regarded  in  that  situation  as  a  sign 
of  joyousness  or  good  humor. 

Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1.  30. 
Dimple — that  link  between  a  feature  and  a  smile. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xv. 

2.  A  slight  depression  or  indentation  on  any 
surface,  as  on  water  when  slightly  agitated. 
In  dimples  still  the  water  slips 
Where  thou  hast  dipt  thy  finger-tips. 

Lowell,  To  the  Muse. 

dimple  (dim'pl),  v. :  pret.  and  pp.  dimpled,  ppr. 
dimpling.  [<  dimple,  ».]  I,  intrans.  To  form 
.dimples;  sink  into  depressions  or  little  in- 
equalities. 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  316. 
Gayly  we  leaped  the  crag  and  swam  the  pool. 
And  swept  with  dimpling  eddies  round  the  rock. 

Bryant,  Sella. 

II.  trans.   To  mark  with  dimples ;  produce 
dimples  in :  as,  a  smile  dimpled  her  cheeks. 
dimpled  (dim'pld),  a.     [<  dimple  +  -ed^.]    Set 
with  dimples ;  marked  by  dimples. 

On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  li.  2. 

The  storm  was  hush'd,  and  dimpled  ocean  smil'd. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamoiph.,  xii.  63. 
A  dimpled  hand, 
Fair  as  some  wonder  out  of  fairy  land. 

Keats,  Calidore. 

dimplement  (dim'pl-ment),  n.      [<  dimple  + 
-ment.]    The  state  of  being  marked  with  dim- 
ples or  gentle  depressions.     [Kare  or  poetical.] 
Thou  sitting  alone  at  the  glass, 
Remai'kmg  the  bloom  gone  away. 
Where  the  smile  in  its  dimplement  was. 

Mrs.  Browning,  A  False  Step. 

dimply  (dim'pli),  a.  [<  dimple  +  -i/i.]  Full 
of  (umples  or  small  depressions. 


dinanderie 

As  the  smooth  surface  of  the  diTnply  flood, 
The  silver-slipper'd  virgin  lightly  trod. 

J.  Warton,  Triumph  of  Isis. 

dimpsy  l,dimp'si),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  pre- 
serve made  from  apples  and  pears  cut  into 
small  pieces.    Imp.  Diet. 

Dimyaria  (dim-i-a'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  dimyarius,  <  Gr.  6l-,  two-,  +  //if,  a  muscle,  a 
mouse,  =  E.  mouse.]  A  general  name  for  those 
bivalves  whose  shells  are  closed  by  two  adduc- 
tor muscles,  distinct  and  widely  removed  from 
each  other,  as  in  the  mussel  or  clam.  The  two 
muscular  attachments  are  always  visible  on  the  inside 
of  the  shell,  constituting  the  impressions  called  ciboria. 
These  muscles  are  anterior  and  posterior.  The  Dimyaria 
include  by  far  the  lai-gest  number  of  bivalves,  such  as  the 
clams,  cocldes,  etc.    Bimusculosa  is  a  synonym. 

dimyarian  (dim-i-a'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [As  Di- 
myaria +  -an.] 

1.  a.  Double-  tr^ 
muscled;  hav- 
ing two  mus- 
cles :  specifi- 
cally said,  in 
conch.,  of  those 
bivalve  shells 
which  have  a 
pair  of  adduc- 
tor muscles,  as 
the  clam:  op- 
posed to  mono- 
myarian. 

II.  n.  A  bi- 
valve of  the  or-   of  siphons 
der  Dimyaria. 

dimyary  (dim'i-a-ri),  a.  and  n.     [<  NL, 
arius,  dimyarium:  see  dimyarian.]      Same  as 
dimyarian, 

Dimylus  (dim'i-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dt-,  two-, 
+  /liiTioi,  a  mill,  a  millstone,  a  grinder:  see 
milP-.]  A  genus  of  fossil  insectivorous  mam- 
mals, apparently  related  to  the  moles,  or  of  the 
family  Talpidw,  founded  upon  remains  from 
the  JmoeeneandlaterTertiaryperiods.  Meyer, 
1846. 

din  (din),  n.  [<  ME.  dyn,  prop,  and  usually  in 
two  syllables,  dyne,  dune,  dine,  dene,  <  AS.  dyne 
(once  dyn),  a  loud  noise  (oomp.  eorth-dyne,  an 
earthquake),  =  Icel.  dynr,  a  din,  =  Sw.  d&n,  a 
din,  =  Dan.  don,  rumble,  booming;  cf.  Skt. 
dhuni,  roaring,  a  torrent,  dlivani,  a  sound,  din. 
See  the  verb.]  A  loud  noise  of  some  duration ; 
particularly,  a  rattling,  clattering,  or  resonant 
sound,  long  continued:  as,  the  din  of  arms. 

My  mitlier  she  is  fast  asleep, 
And  I  darena  mak  na  din. 
Willie  and  May  Margaret  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  173). 

The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set — 
May'st  hear  the  merry  din. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

The  din  of  war  resounds  throughout  more  than  seven 

hundred  years  of  Roman  history,  with  only  two  short  lulls 

of  repose.  Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

din  (din),  V, ;  pret.  and  pp.  dinned,  ppr.  diwning, 
[<  ME.  dinnen,  dynnen,  dvmmen,  dinien,  dynien, 
dunien,  intr.,  <  AS.  dynian,  make  a  noise,  re- 
sound, =  08.  dunian,  rumble,  =  Icel.  dynja, 
pour,  rattle  down,  like  haU  or  rain  (cf.  dvma, 
thunder),  =  Sw.  d&na  =  Dan.  done,  rumble, 
boom;  cf.  Skt. -^dhvan,  roar,  sound, buzz.  See 
the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike  with  contin- 
ued or  confused  noise ;  vex  with  noise ;  harass 
with  clamor  or  persistent  protestations. 

To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries.  Otway,  Venice  Preserved. 

You  are  ever  dinning  my  Ears  with  Notions  of  the  Arts 
of  Men.  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  press  or  force  with  clamor  or  with  per- 
sistent repetition :  as,  to  din  one's  complaints 
into  everybody's  ears. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a  noise  or  clamor. 

Of  Arowes  &  Awblasters  the  aire  wex  thicke. 

And  dynnyt  with  dyntes,  that  delte  were  that  tyme. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  5708. 
The  gay  viol  dinning  in  the  dale. 

Seward,  Sonnets,  p.  25. 

To  be  curious,  to  speculate  much,  to  be  dinning  always 
in  argument.         Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  181. 

Dinacrida  (di-nak'ri-da),  n.  [NL.,  also  Deina- 
crida,  <  Gr.  duv6^,  terifible,  +  aKpiq  (JiKpid-),  a 
locust.]  A  genus  of  saltatorial  orthopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  XocMS<i(i(B,  containing  New 
Zealand  crickets  inhabiting  decaying  trees  and 
holes  in  old  wood.  They  are  of  large  size  and 
carnivorous  habits,  and  their  bite  is  severe. 

dinanderie  (de-non'd6-re),  n.  [F.,  <  Dinant,  a 
city  in  Belgium,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  cop- 
per ware.]  Utensils  of  copper  for  the  kitchen 
and  other  common  uses ;  especially — (a)  Me- 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Dinar  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  struck  in  A. 
H.  172  (=  A.  D.  788),  British  Museum.  (Size 
of  the  original.) 
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tallic  vessels  of  old  make  and  graceful  or  un- 
\isual  form,  sometimes  decorated  with  coats- 
of-arms  and  other  ornaments  executed  in  re- 
pousse.     (6)    By   extension,   the  ornamental 
brass-work  of  India  and  the  Levant. 
dinar  (de-nar')i  »■     [At.,  <  L.  denarius,  a  silver 
coin:  see  dena- 
rius.'] The  name 
of  a  gold  coin 
issued    by   the 
califs  of  Damas- 
cus: it  was  also 
applied   to   the 
gold    coins    of 
various      Arab 
dynasties,    and 
was  the  generic 
name  of  Arab  gold  coins.    The  original  weight  of 
the  dinar  was  86.4  grains  troy.    The  word  is  also,  incor- 
rectly, used  to  mean  the  weight  of  a  mitcal  (which  see). 
Dinas  brick.  A  peculiar  kind  of  fire-brick,  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  silica,  the  material 
for  which  is  obtained  from  the  Dinas  rock  in 
the  Vale  of  Neath,  Wales.    The  roclt  is  supposed  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  millstone-grit,  and  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  ganister  rocic.    See  ganisier. 
dindin  (din'din),  n.    [Prob.  imitative.]   A  Hin- 
du musical  instrument  of  the  cymbal  class. 
dindle^  (din'dl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dindled,  ppr. 
dindling.    [Sc.  and  prov.  Eng.,  also  dinnle,  dinle; 

<  ME.  <ij/»(fc«ere,  tingle  (?).  Ci.  dandle.']  1.  To 
tremble;  reel;  stj,gger. — 2.  To  tingle,  as  the 
fingers  with  cold ;  thrill. 

dindle^  (din'dl),  n.     [Origin  uncertain;  prob. 

<  dindle^.]  X.  The  common  com  sow-thistle ; 
also,  sow-thistle. — 2.  Hawkweed.  [Local,  Eng., 
in  both  senses.] 

dindle-dandle  (din'dl-dan'dl),  v.  t.  [A  varied 
redupl.  of  dandle.]    To  dandle  or  toss  about. 

Judge,  whether  it  be  seemly  that  Christ's  body  should 
be  so  dindle-dandled  and  used  as  they  use  it. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  284. 

Dindymene  (din-di-me'ne),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Din- 
dymene,  <  Gr.  Aiv6v/i^,  a  name  of  Cybele,  per- 
haps <  AlvdvfioVj  L.  Dindymus  or  Dindymon,  a 
mountain  in  Asia  Minor  where  Cybele  was  wor- 
shiped.] Li  zoiH. :  (a)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Dindymenidce.  (J)  A  genus  of  Vermes. 
Kinlall,  1865. 

Dindymenidse  (din-di-men'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Bindymene  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  trilobites : 
same  as  Zethidce. 

dine  (din),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dined,  ppr.  dining. 
[<  ME.  dinen,  dynen,  denen,  <  OP.  disner,  some- 
times spelled  disgner,  digner,  E.  diner  =  Pr. 
disnar,  dirnar,  dinar  =  It.  aisinare,  desinare 
(ML.  disnare,  after  OP.),  dine ;  origin  disputed. 

(1)  As  conjectured  by  Diez,  Seheler,  Littr6,  and 
others,  <  L.  (ML.)  as  if  'decenare,  <  de-  inten- 
sive -I-  eenare,  dine,  sup,  <  cena,  dinner,  supper. 

(2)  More  prob.,  since  OP.  disner  was  used  rather 
of  breakfast  than  of  dinner,  it  is  a  contr.  of 
disjuner,  desjuner,  desjeuner,  desjeusner,  P.  dS- 
jeuner,  breakfast,  >  E.  disjune;  ii  this  is  so.  It. 
disinare,  desinare,  is  of  P.  origin,  the  prop.  It. 
form,  coiTesponding  to  OP.  desjuner,  being  di- 
giunare  =  Pr.  dejunar,  fast:  see  disjune,  dejeu- 
ner. Hence  dinner.]  I.  intrans.  To  eat  the 
chief  meal  of  the  day ;  take  dinner ;  in  a  more 
general  sense,  to  partake  of  a  repast ;  eat. 

We  went  all  to  Mounte  Syon  to  masse ;  and  the  same 
day  we  dyn^d  with  ye  warden  and  f  reres  there,  where  we 
had  a  right  honest  dyner. 

Sir  H.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  39. 
There  came  a  bird  out  o'  a  bush. 
On  water  for  to  di-iie. 
The  Water  o'  Wearie's  Well  (Child's  BaUads,  I.  198). 
The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign. 
And  wretches  hang  that  jui-ymen  may  dine. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  iii.  25. 
Serenely  full,  the  epicure  would  say, 
Fate  cannot  harm  me,  I  have  dined  to-day. 

Sydney  Smith,  Keceipt  for  Salad. 
To  dine  out,  to  take  dinner  elsewhere  than  at  one's  own 
residence.— To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  to  be  din- 
nerless  :  a  phrase  said  to  liave  originated  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  part  of  the  public  walks  in  Old  St.  Paul's, 
London,  was  called  Duke  Humphrey's  Walk  (being  near 
his  tomb),  and  that  those  who  could  not  pay  for  a  dinner 
at  a  tavern  were  accustomed  to  promenade  there,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  an  acquaintance  and  getting  an  invita- 
tion to  dine.  The  phrase,  however,  may  be  connected 
with  the  report  that  Duke  Humplu-ey,  son  of  Henry  IV., 
was  starved  to  death. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  give  a  dinner  to ;  furnish  with 
the  principal  meal ;  entertain  at  dinner :  as,  the 
landlord  dined  a  hundred  men. 

X  table  massive  enougli  to  have  dinM  Johnnie  Arm- 
strong and  his  merry  men.  Scott. 
I  was  never  so  effectually  deterred  from  frequenting  a 
man's  house  by  any  kind  of  Cerljenis  whatever  as  by  the 
pai'ade  one  made  about  dining  me. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  155. 
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2t.  To  dine  upon  ;  have  to  eat. 
What  wol  ye  dene?      Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1. 129. 
dine  (din),  ?i.    [<.dine,v.  Ci.  dinner.]   1.  Dinner. 
"  And  dinna  ye  mind,  love  Gregor,"  she  says, 

"  As  we  twa  sat  at  dine, 
How  we  chang'd  the  rings  frae  our  Angers, 

And  I  can  shew  thee  thine." 
Fair  Annie  of  Lochroyan  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  102). 

2.  Dinner-time ;  midday. 

And  by  there  came  a  harper  fine,  .  .  . 
That  harped  to  the  king  at  dine. 

The  Twa  Sisters  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  242). 
We  twa  hae  paidl't  1'  the  burn 
From  mornin'  sun  fill  dine. 

Burns,  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial  in  both  senses.] 
dinero  (de-na'ro),  m.     [Sp.,  <  L.  denarius,  a  sil- 
ver coin:   see  denarius.]     A  Peruvian  silver 
coin,  the  tenth  of  a  sol,  or  about  one  United 
States  dime. 

diner-out  (di'nfer-ouf),  ».    One  who  is  in  the 

habit  of  dining  from  home,  and  in  company; 

one  who  accepts  many  invitations  to  dinner. 

A  liberal  landlord,  graceful  diner-out.    Mrs.  Browning. 

This  is  a  very  tiresome  device,  savouring  too  much  of 

the  professional  din£r-out. 

The  Athenceum,  No.  3141,  p.  15. 

dineticalt  (di-net'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  6(.vtit6q, 
whirled  around,  verbal  adj.  of  divelv,  whirl 
around;  cf.  dlvi],  Sivog,  a  whirling.]  Whirling 
round ;  turning  on  an  axis ;  spinning. 

It  hath- ...  a  dinetical  motion  and  rowls  upon  its  own 
poles.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  5. 

A  spherical  figure  is  most  commodious  for  dinetical  mo- 
tion, or  revolution  upon  its  own  axis. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

dinette  (di-uef),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  diner,  dinner, 
<  diner,  dine :  see  dine,  v.]  A  sort  of  prelimi- 
nary dinner;  a  luncheon.  See  extract  under 
dinner-hour. 

dingi  (ding),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dinged  or  dung, 
ppr.  dinging.  \\  ME.  dingen,  dyngen  (strong 
verb,  pret.  dang,  dong,  pp.  dungen),  strike, 
throw,  beat ;  not  in  AS.,  the  alleged  *dencgan 
being  unauthenticated;  prob.  of  Seand.  origin : 
leel.  dengja,  hammer,  =  Sw.  danga  =  Dan. 
(f(EM<?e,  bang,  beat  (weak  verbs).]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  strike ;  beat ;  throw  or  dash  with  violence. 
We  sail  noght  byde,  but  dyn>g  tham  douue, 
Tylle  all  be  dede,  with-outen  drede. 

Yoirk  Plays,  p.  91. 
Christe  suffered  most  mekely  and  paciently  his  enemies 
for  to  dinge  out  with  sharpe  scourges  the  bloude  that  was 
betwene  his  skyn  and  his  flesh. 

State  Trials,  W.  Thorpe,  an.  1407. 
Sur.  Down  with  the  door. 
Kas.  'Slight,  ding  it  open. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  3. 
Then  Willie  lifted  up  his  foot. 
And  dang  him  down  the  stair. 
Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Maisry  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  337). 
Every  acute  reader,  upon  the  first  siglit  of  a  pedantick 
licence,  will  be  ready  with  these  like  words  to  din^  the 
book  a  coits  distance  from  him. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  32. 
To  see  his  poor  auld  mither's  pot 
Thus  dung  in  staves. 
Bwi-ns,  Prayer  to  the  Scotcli  Itepresentatives. 

2.  To  prove  too  much  for;  beat;  nonplus. 
[Scotch.] 

The  stream  was  Strang,  the  maid  was  stout, 

And  laith,  laith  to  be  dav.g, 
But,  ere  she  wan  the  Lowden  banks. 
Her  fair  colour  was  wan. 

Young  Benjie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  301). 
But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse  .  .  . 
Wad  ding  a  Lawland  tongue,  or  Erse. 

Burns,  Address  to  the  Deil. 

3.  To  beat;  thrash.     [Scotch.] 

As  fair  greets  [cries]  the  bairn  that  is  d\tn^  after  noon 
as  he  that  is  durhg  before  noon. 

Scotch  Proverb  (F.,ay,  Proverbs,  2d  ed.,  1678,  p.  358). 
I'd  just  like  to  ding  that  man  0*  a  shoemaker  —  sending 
me  home  a  pair  o'  boots  like  this  when  well  he  knew  what 
state  my  feet  were  in.  W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  vii. 
Dinged  work,  embossed  work,  done  by  means  of  blows 
wliich  raise  one  surface  and  depress  the  otlier. 
II.  intrans.  If.  To  strike. 

Jason  gi'ippede  graithly  to  a  grym  sworde, 
Dange  on  the  deuyll  with  a  derffe  wille. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  931. 

2.  To  bluster ;  storm. 

He  huffs  and  dings,  because  we  will  not  spend  the  little 
we  have  left  to  get  him  the  title  of  Lord  Strut.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  descend;  fall;  come  down:  used  as  in 
the  phrase  "  It's  dingin'  on,"  applied  to  a  fall  of 
rain  or  snow.     [Scotch.] 

He  headlong  topsie  turvie  dingd  downe. 

Marston,  Antonio  andMellida,  II.,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  be  defeated  or  overturned;  yield. 
[Scotch.] 

But  facts  are  chiels  that  winua  ding 

And  downa  be  disputed.  Bums,  A  Dream. 
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ding2  (ding),  V.  [Imitative ;  cf .  ding-dong  and 
ring.]  I.  intrans.  To  sound,  as  a  bell;  ring, 
especially  with  wearisome  continuance. 

The  din  of  carts,  and  the  accursed  dinging  of  the  dust- 
man's beU.  Irving,  Sketeh-Book,  p  148. 
II.   trans.  To  keep  repeating;    impress  by 
reiteration :  with  reference  to  the  monotonous 
striking  of  a  bell. 

If  I'm  to  have  any  g:ood,  let  it  come  of  itself ;  not  keep 
dinging  it,  dinging  it  into  one  so. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 
dingS  (ding),  V.  t.    Same  as  dang^. 
ding^ti  «•    -A.n  obsolete  variant  of  dung^.   Com- 
pare dingy^. 

ding-dong  (diog'ddng),  n.  [A  reduplication  of 
ding^,  in  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  beU.  Cf. 
equiv.  Sw.  dingdang,  dingelidang  =  Dan.  ding- 
dang.]  1.  The  sound  of  a  bell,  or  any  simi- 
lar sound  of  repeated  strokes. — 8.  A  device  in 
which  two  bells  of  different  tone  are  struck 
alternately,  used  in  striking  the  quarter-hours 
on  a  clock — To  go  at  or  to  it  ding-dong,  to  fight  in 
good  earnest. 

His  courage  was  fiush'd,  he'd  venture  a  brush. 
And  thus  they  went  to  it  ding-dong.         Old  Ballad. 

dinged  (dingd),  a.  or  adv.  [A  weak  form  of 
danged,  pp.  of  dang^,  which  is  a  compromise 
with  damn.]  Darned:  a  mild  form  of  damned. 
[U.  S.] 

If  I  ever  takes  another  [thrashing]  .  .  .  msiyj  be  dinged,. 
and  dug  up  and  dinged  over  again. 
//.  Watterson,  quoted  in  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass. ,  XI V.  47. 

dinghy,  dingey  (ding'gi),  ».  [<  Beng.  dingi,  a 
boat,  wherry,  passage-boat,  dingd  (cerebral  d), 
a  ship,  sloop,  coasting-vessel.]  An  East  Indian 
name  for  a  boat  varying  tn  size  in  different  lo- 
calities. Tlie  dinghies  of  Bombay  are  from  12  to  20  feet 
long,  5  to  7  feet  broad,  and  about  2  feet  deep,  with  a  raking 
mast,  and  are  navigated  by  three  or  four  men.  The  din- 
ghies of  Calcutta  are  small  passage-boats  for  the  poorer 
classes,  rarely  used  with  a  sail ;  they  are  not  painted,  but 
merely  rubbed  with  nut-oil.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
sliip's  working-boat,  especially  to  the  smallest  boat  of  a. 
man-of-war ;  and  in  some  pai-ts  of  the  United  States  it  is- 
used  for  a  fiat-bottomed  boat,  which  is  also  called  a  dory. 
Also  written  dhin^,  dingy,  dingee,  and  dinky. 

The  Commissioner  was  fain  to  set  out  sleepy  and  break- 
fastless  towards  the  shore  in  the  dingy,  accompanied  by 
guns,  ammunition,  false  birds,  and  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  fatal  art.  Shore  Birds,  p.  30. 

dingilyi  (din'ji-li),  adv.   [<  dingy^  +  -ly^.]  In  a 
dingy  manner ;  so  as  to  give  a  dingy  appearance. 
A  kind  of  careless  peignoir  of  a  dark-blue  material, 
dimly  and  dingily  plaided  with  black. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxt 

dingily^t  (ding'i-li),  adv.  [<  *dingy  (irree.  < 
ding^  +  -Z^i)  -I-  -ly^.]  Forcibly,  as  one  that 
dings  a  thing  down ;  downright. 

These  be  so  manifest,  so  plain,  and  do  confute  so  dingUy 
the  sentence  and  saying  of  Floribell. 

Philpot,  Works  (ed.  Parker  Soc.),  p.  370. 

dinginess  (din'ji-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
dingy  or  tarnished;  a  shabby  or  soiled  appear- 
ance. 
dingle^  (ding'gi),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  another 
form  of  dimhle,  q.  v.]  1.  A  small,  secluded, 
and  embowered  valley. 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  812. 

The  stream  thenceforward  stole  along  the  bottom  of  the 

dingle,  and  made,  for  that  dry  land,  a  pleasant  warbling  in 

the  leaves.     R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  129. 

2.  The  protectingweather-shed  built  around  the 
entrance  to  a  house.  [North.  New  Eng.] 
dingle^  (ding'gi),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dingled, 
ppr.  dingling.  [So.,  var.  of  dinnle  and  dindW^. 
Cf.  Dan.  dingle  =  Sw.  dingla,  dangle,  swing, 
vibrate.]    To  shake;  vibrate. 

Gan'ing  the  very  stane-and-lime  wa's  dingle  wi'  his 
screeching.  Scott,  Waverley,  xliv. 

dingle-dangle   (ding'gl-dang'gl),   adv.      [Re- 
duplication of  dangle.    Cf.  Dan.  dingeldangel, 
n.,  gewgaws,  bobs.]    Loosely;  in  a  dangling 
manner. 
Boughs  hanging  dingle-danqle  over  the  edge  of  the  dell. 
T.  Warton,  On  Milton's  Juvenile  Poems. 

Dingley  Act.  See  act. 
dingo  (ding'go),  n.  [Native  Australian  name.] 
The  Australian  dog,  Canis  dingo,  of  wolf-like 
appearance  and  extremely  fierce.  The  ears  are 
short  and  erect,  the  tail  is  rather  bushy,  and  the  hau  is  of 
a  reddish-dun  color.  It  is  very  destrnctive  to  flocks,  anil 
is  systematically  destroyed.  See  cut  on  following  page-. 
dingthriftt  (ding'thrift),  n.  [<  dimgi  +  obj. 
thrift]    A  spendthi-ift. 

Wilt  thou,  therefore,  a  drunkard  be, 
A  dingthrift  and  a  knave  ? 

Drant,  tr.  of  Horace's  Satires,  1. 

dingyi  (din'ji),  a.  [<  dingi  for  dung  +  -y^t 
being  thus  equiv.  to  dungy :  see  dwng,  dungy.} 
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Dingo  (Cam's  diJtffo). 

1 .  Foul ;  dirty.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  2.  SoUed ;  tar- 
nished; of  a  dusky  color;  having  a  dull-brown- 
ish tinge. 

Even  the  Postboy  and  the  Postman,  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  best  conducted  and  the  most  prosperous,  were 
wretchedly  printed  on  scraps  ol  dingy  paper,  such  as  would 
not  now  be  thought  good  enough  lor  street  ballads. 

Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 
The  snow-fall,  too,  looked  inexpressibly  dreary  (I  had 
almost  called  it  dingy)  coming  down  through  an  atmo- 
sphere of  city  smoke. 

Hawtharm,  Blithedale  Koraance,  p.  18. 
Other  men,  scorched  by  sun,  and  caked  with  layers  of 
Bulgarian  dust,  looked  disreputably  dingy  and  travel- 
soiled.    Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  86. 
=Syn.  2.  Tarnished,  rusty,  dull. 

din|;y2,  n.    See  dinghy. 

dimcal  (din'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gt.  Slvog,  a  whirling, 
-I-  -ical.  Cf.  dinetical.']  Pertaining  to  giddi- 
ness :  applied  to  medicines  that  remove  giddi- 
ness.    Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

Dinictis  (di-nik'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6eiv6g,  ter- 
rible, large,  +  Iktiq,  a  weasel  or  marten.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  feUne  quadrupeds,  having  a 
lower  tubercular  behind  the  sectorial  molar. 
Leidy,  1854. 

Dinifera  (di-nif'e-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
diniferus :  see  edni^erotis.']  An  order  of  dino- 
flagellate  infusorians  which  have  a  transverse 
groove,  and  also  usually  a  longitudinal  one. 

dmiferous  (di-nif' e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  diniferus, 
<  Gr.  dlvoc,  also  dlvii,  a  whirling,  -I-  fepew  =  E. 
teoA.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Dinifera. 

dining-room  (di'ning-rBm),  n.  A  room  in 
which  dinner  is  eaten,  or  the  principal  meals 
are  taken ;  the  room  in  which  all  meals  are 
served  in  a  dwelling-house  or  a  hotel,  or  a  room 

.  specially  set  apart  for  public  feasts  or  enter- 
tainments. 

dinitro-.  [<  di-^  +  nitric.']  In  cliem.,  a  prefix 
signifying  that  the  compound  of  the  name  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  contains  two  nitro-groups 
(NO2). 

dinitrocellulose  (di-ni"tr6-sel'u-16s),  n.  [< 
(iJ-2  +  nitric  +  cellulose^.']  A  substance,  anal- 
ogous to  guneotton,  but  differing  from  it  in 
being  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  on  cotton.  Collodion  is  a  solution 
of  this  substance  in  ether  and  alcohol.  Also 
called  soluble  pyroxylin. 

dink  (dingk),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  deck ; 
dress;  adorn.     [Scotch.] 

Do  as  you  will —for  me,  I  am  now  too  old  to  dink  myself 
as  a  gallant  to  grace  the  bower  of  dames.    Seott,  Abbot,  xx. 

dink  (dingk),  a.    [See  dink,  v.]   Neatly  dressed; 
trim;  tidy.     [Scotch.]    Also  denk. 
My  lady's  dink,  my  lady's  drest. 
The  flower  and  fancy  o'  the  west. 

Bums,  My  Lady's  Gown. 

The  mechanic,  in  his  leathern  apron,  elbowed  the  dinic 
and  dainty  dame,  his  city  mistress. 

Scott,  Kemlworth,  xxv. 

dinman,  dinmont  (din'man,  din'mont),  n.  [Also 
dilmond,  dimment;  origin  obscure;  possibly  a 
corruption  of  twelvemonth,  equiv.  to  yearling.] 
A  wether  between  one  and  two  years  old,  or  that 
has  not  yet  been  twice  shorn.  [North.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

dinna  (din'a).  [So.,  <  do  (Se.  also  div)  +  na 
=  E.  «oi,  adv.  So  Sc.  eanna,  wilna  or  winna, 
isna,  etei]    Do  not. 

Hout  lassie,  .  .  .  dinna  be  sae  dooms  down-hea,rted  as 
a'  that.  Scott,  Heart  ol  Mid-Lothian,  xx. 

dinner  (din'er),  n.  [<  ME.  diner,  dyner,  <  OP. 
disner,  dinner,  or  rather  breakfast,  P.  diner,  din- 
ner; prop,  inf.,  OF.  disner,  F.  diner,  dine,  used 
as  a  noun:  see  dine.]  1.  The  principal  meal 
of  the  day,  taken  at  midday  or  later,  even  in  the 
evening,    in  medieval  and  modern  Europe  the  common 
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practice,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  to  take  this  meal  about  midday,  or  in  more  primitive 
times  even  as  early  as  9  or  10  A.  M.  In  France,  under  the 
old  regime,  the  dinner-hour  was  at  2  or  3  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  moved  to  Paris, 
smce  it  sat  until  4  or  6  o'clock,  the  hour  lor  dining  was 
postponed.  The  custom  of  dining  at  6  o'clock  or  later  has 
smce  become  common,  except  in  the  country,  where  early 
dinner  is  still  the  general  practice.  See  extract  under 
atnner-liour. 

They  washed  togyder  and  wyped  bothe. 
And  set  tyll  theyr  dynere. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Sobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  60). 

Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  lor  dinner :  go,  get  it  ready. 

Shak,,  Lear,  i.  4. 
2.  An  entertainment ;  a  feast ;  a  dinner-party. 

Thenne  Nychodemus  receyued  hym  in  to  his  house  and 
made  hym  a  grete  dyner. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  29. 

He  that  will  make  the  Teste  will  seye  to  the  Hostellere, 
Arraye  lor  me,  to  morwe,  a  gode  Dyner,  lor  so  many  folk. 
Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  214. 
Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner.  Mat.  xxii.  4. 

To-morrow,  if  we  live. 
Our  ponderous  squire  will  give 
A  grand  political  dinner 
To  half  the  squirelings  near. 

Tenn/yson,  Maud,  xx. 
dinner  (din'6r),  v.  i.     [<  dinner,  n.]    To  take 
dinner;  dine.     [Scotch.] 

Sae  far  I  sprachled  up  the  brae, 
I  dinner' d  wi'  a  lord. 

BurTis,  On  Meeting  Lord  Daer. 

dinner-hour  (din'6r-our),  n.  The  hour  at  which 
dinner  is  taken  ;  dinner-time.    See  dinner. 

The  Court  dinner-hour,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  was 
at  the  Hanoverian  hour  of  four  o'clock.  During  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  it  gradually  crept  up  to  six  o'clock,  and 
finally  became  steady  at  the  Indian  hour  ol  seven,  and  so 
remained  until  the  reign  ol  Her  Most  gracious  Majesty, 
when  the  lormal  Court  dinner-hour  became  eight  o'clock. 
These  innovations  on  the  national  hours  ol  meals  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  dinette  at  two  o'clock  was  prescribed.  This  has 
ever  since  been  the  favourite  Court  meal,  being  in  reality 
a  substantial  hot  repast,  which  has  exploded  the  old-lash- 
ioned  luncheon  of  cold  viands. 

The  Queen  (London  newspaper). 

dinnerless  (din'6r-les),  a.  [<  dinner  +  -less.] 
Having  no  dinner  or  food;  fasting. 

To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  importing  to  be  dinner- 
less.  Fuller,  Worthies,  London. 
Then  with  another  humorous  ruth  remark'd 
The  lusty  mowers  labouring  dinnerless. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

dinnerly  (diri'6r-li),  a.    [<  dinner  +  -ly^.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  dinner.     Copley. 
dinner-table  (din'er-ta''''bl),  n.    The  table  at 

which  dinner  is  eaten. 
dinner-time  (din'6r-tim),  ».     The  usual  time 

of  dining;  the  dinner-hour.    See  dinner. 

At  dinner-time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Shah.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 
All.  What  hour  is  't,  LoUio? 
Lol.  Towards  belly-hour,  sir. 
Ali.  Bmner  time  ?  thou  means't  twelve  o'clock  ? 

Middleton,  Changeling,  i.  2. 

Move  on  ;  lor  it  grows  towards  dinner-time. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  249. 

dinner-wagon  (din'er-wag''''on),  n.  A  set  of  light 
shelves,  as  a  dumb-waiter,  usually  mounted  on 
casters  and  easily  movable,  for  the  service  of 
a  dining-room.    Compare  dumb-waiter. 

dinnery  (din'6r-i),  o.  [<  dinner  +  -y}.]  Sug- 
gesting dinner ;  having  the  odor  of  dinner. 

I  .  .  .  disliked  the  dinnery  atmosphere  ol  the  salle  k 
manger.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Curious  if  True. 

dinnle  (din'nl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dinnled,  ppr. 
dinnling.  [So. :  see  dindle^.]  1.  Sa&e  as  din- 
die'^. — 2.  To  make  a  great  noise. 

The  dinlin  drums  alarm  our  ears. 
The  sergeant  screeches  lu'  loud. 

Fergusson,  Poems,  II.  28. 

dinnle  (din'nl),  n.  [Sc. ,  <  dinnle,  1).]  A  tremu- 
lous motion,  especially  with  reverberation;  a 
vibration ;  a  thrill.     [Scotch.] 

Ane  aye  thinks,  at  the  first  dinnle  o'  the  sentence,  they 
hae  heart  eneugh  to  die  rather  than  bide  out  the  sax 
weeks,  but  they  aye  bide  the  sax  weeks  out  lor  a'  that. 

Scott,  Heart  ol  Mid-Lothian,  xxv. 

dino-.  [NL.,  etc.,  also  sometimes  deino-,  <  Gr. 
deivdc,  terrible,  fearful,  mighty,  <  (5ioc,  fear,  ter- 
ror.] An  element  in  many  scientific  words  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  '  terrible,  mighty,  huge.' 

dinobryian  (din-o-bri'i-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  Dino- 
bryon  +  -ian.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Dinobryina. 
II,  n.  A  member  of  the  Dinobryina. 

Dinobryidse  (din-o-bri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Dinobryon  +  -idai.]  A  family  of  flagellate  in- 
fusorians, represented  by  the  genera  Dinobryon 
and  Epipyxis, 


Dinopis 

Dinobryina  (di-nob-ri-i'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Di- 
nobryon +  ■4na^.]  1.  In  Ehrenberg's  system 
of  classification  (1836),  a  famUyof  loricate  un- 
appendaged  infusorians  of  changeable  form. —  v 
2.  In  Stein's  system  of  classification  (1878),  a 
family  of  flagellate  infusorians,  represented  by 
the  genera  Dinobryon  and  Epipyxis. 

Dinobryon  (di-nob'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6lvoc, 
a  whirling,  a  round  area,  +  jSpvov,  seaweed, 
tree-moss,  lichen.]  A  genus  of  collar-bearing 
monads  or  flagellate  infusorians,  type  of  the 
family  Dinobryidce.  These  animalcules  inhabit  fresh 
water.  They  are  biflasellate,  with  one  long  and  one  short 
flagellum,  attached  by  a  posterior  contractile  ligament 
within  the  individual  cells  or  loiicae  of  a  compound  branch- 
ing polythecium,  built  up  by  successive  terminal  gem- 
mation of  zooids.  The  endoplasm  contains  two  lateral 
color -bands  and  usually  an  anterior  pigment-spot  like  an 
eye.  The  best-known  species  is  D.  sertularia.  Also  writ- 
ten Dinobryum.    Ehrenberg,  1834. 

Dinoceras  (di-nos'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  detvd^, 
terrible,  mighty,  -I-  itipa^,  horn.]  One  of  the  gen- 
era of  the  Dinocerata,  giving  name  to  the  group : 
so  called  from  the  extraordinary  protuberances 
of  the  skull,  representing  three  pairs  of  horn- 
cores.  The  species,  as  D.  mirabUe,  J),  latieeps,  were  huge 
ungulates,  with  6-toed  feet  and  3  pail's  of  horns,  6  molai's, 


Skull  oi  Dinoceras  mirabile. 


long,  trenchant  upper  canines,  and  no  upper  incisors. 
Their  remains  occur  in  the  early  Tertiary  deposits  of 
North  America. 

Dinocerata  (di-no-ser'a-ta),  re.  jjZ.  [NL.,pl. 
of  Dj»ocera(<-)s.]  '  A  group  of  extinct  Eocene 
perissodactyl  mammals.  By  some  the  forms  are 
held  to  constitute  an  order :  by  others  they  are  referred 
to  an  order  Aniblypoda  (which  see),  or  placed  in  a  family 
UintatheHidoe  (which  see).  The  leading  genera  are  Uinta- 
therium,  Dinoceras,  Tinoceras,  and  Loxolophodon. 

dinocerate  (di-nos'e-rat),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Dinocerata. 
II,  n.  One  of  the  Dinocerata. 

Dinoflagellata  (din-o-flaj-e-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  dinoflagellatus :  see'dinoflageUate.] 
Those  flagellate  infusorians  commonly  called 
CilioflageUata  (which  see).  The  name  was  given 
because  the  structure  before  regarded  as  a  girdle  of  cilia 
seemed  to  be  a  second  flagellum  lying  in  the  transverse 
groove  which  nearly  all  these  infusorians  possess  in  ad- 
dition to  the  longitudinal  one.  The  Dinofiagellata  are 
named  as  a  class,  and  divided  into  Adinida  and  Dinifera. 
Biitschli. 

dinoflagellate  (din-o-flaj'e-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  di- 
nofiagellatus,  <  Gr.  Slvog,  a  whirling,  a  round 
area,  +  NL.  flagellum:  see  flagellum.]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Dino- 
flagellata ;  cilioflagellate,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  word. 

dinomic  (di-nom'ik),  a.  [<  (Jr.  61-,  two-,  +  vo- 
IJ,6(,  a  district  (or  vofiTi,  distribution),  <  vi/ieiv, 
distribute.]  Belonging  to  two  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  earth :  used  in  relation  to  the 
distribution  of  plants. 

Dinomyidae  (di-no-mi'i-de),  n.2}l.  [NL.,  <  Di- 
nomys  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  hystrieomorphie 
rodents  of  South  America,  combining  charac- 
ters of  the  cavies,  agoutis,  and  chinchillas  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  paca.  They  have 
four  toes  on  each  foot  with  somewhat  hool-like  nails,  and 
the  upper  lip  cleft,  contrary  to  the  nile  in  this  series  ol  ro- 
dents.   There  is  but  one  genus,  Dinomys. 

Dinomys  (di'no-mis),  n.  [NL.  (Peters,  1873), 
<  Gr.  Seivdc,  terrible,  mighty,  +  /ivc  =  E.  mouse.] 
The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Di- 
noynyidw.  D.  branicH,  the  only  species,  resembles  the 
paca ;  it  is  about  2  leet  long,  with  a  bushy  tail  9  inches 
long,  the  body  stout,  the  ears  and  limbs  short,  and  the 
pelage  harsh,  ol  a  grizzled  color,  with  two  white  stripes 
and  many  white  spots  on  the  back  and  head.  It  inhabits 
Peru. 

Dinopidse  (di-nop'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dinopis 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  saltigrade  spiders  dis- 
tinguished by  very  long  and  fine  extremities. 
They  build  a  long  irregular  web,  generally  between  trees, 
and  sit  in  the  middle  with  the  Iront  pair  ol  legs  stretched 
out. 

Dinopis  (di-no'pis),  «.  [NX/.,  <  Gr.  ieivcmiic, 
tkiviif  (-OT-),  fierce-eyed  (of  the  Erinyes),  <  6ei- 
v6g,  terrible,  fierce,  4-  Ci'ip,  eye.]  A  genus  of 
spiders,  typical  of  the  family  Dinopidce. 


Skeleton  oiDinomis. 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 


Dinornls 

Dinornis(di-n6r'nis),n.  [NL., less  prop.  Z>ct»o>-- 
nxs,  <  6r.  dftvdf,  terrible,  miglity,  +  opwf,  bird.] 
The  typical  and 
only  genus  of  the 
extinct  family  Di- 
nor7iithid(C.  Numer- 
ous species,  as  D.  ffi- 
ganteus,  D.  elephanto- 
pus,  etc.,  have  been 
described  by  Owen, 
differing  mucli  in  size ; 
the  largest  must  have 
stood  about  14  feet 
high,  and  had  thigh- 
bones stouter  than 
tliose  of  a  horse.  The 
general  figure  of  these 
huge  flightless  birds 
was  like  that  of  the 
ostrich,  but  the  size 
was  much  greater,  and 
the  legs  were  both  rel- 
atively and  absolute- 
ly much  stouter.  See 
■moa. 

'^^-  =  Dinornithes  (di- 
n6r'm-thez),».^2. 
[NL. ,  pi.  of  i)i»or- 
nis(-ornith-).']  A 
general  name  of 
the  moas  and  moa-like  birds;  a  superfamily 
containing  the  Dinornithidce  and  Palapterygidw. 
Also  called  Immanes. 
dinornithic  (di-n6r-nith'ik),  a.  [<  Dinornis 
{-ornitli-)  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Dinornithidce;  moa-like. 

A  large  bird,  combining  clinomUhw  and  struthious  char- 
acters. A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit. 

Dinornithids  (di-n6r-mth'i-de),  ».  jjZ.  [NL., 
<  Dinornis  (-ornith-)  +  -idcB.'\  A  family  of  gi- 
gantic extinct  ratite  birds  of  New  Zealand;  the 
moas.  They  were  characterized  by  an  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  legs  and  pelvis  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton,  a  ratite  or  flat  sternum,  and  rudimen- 
tary wings.  The  extinction  of  the  group  is  quite  recent, 
since  portions  of  the  soft  parts  have  been  found,  and  tra- 
ditions are  cui'rent  respecting  the  living  birds ;  but  the 
period  to  which  they  survived  is  not  exactly  known.  See 
Tfwa. 

Dinomithoidese  (di-nfir-ni-thoi'de-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dinornis  (-ornitli-)  +  -oidece.^  A  super- 
family  of  birds:  same  as  Dinornithes  or  Dn- 
manes. 

dinOS  (di'nos),  «. ;  pi.  dini  (-ni).  [Gr.  Slvo^,  a 
whirling,  a  round  area,  a  round  vase  or  goblet. 
Cf.  dinus.']  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a  large  open  vase  of 
full  curved  shape.  It  may 
be  considered  a  form  of 
the  crater. 

dinosaur  ((M'no-sS,r),  n. 
One  of  the  Dinosauria. 
Also  spelled  deinosaur. 

Dinosauria  (di-no-sa'- 
ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  less 
prop.  Deinosauria,  <  Dino- 
saurus,  q.  v.]  A  group 
of  extinct  Mesozoic  rep- 
tiles, mostly  of  gigantic 
or  colossal  size.  They  were 
characterized  by  distinctly 
socketed  teeth;  generally  fiat 
or  slightly  cupped  vertebrse, 
some  of  which  were  opistho- 
<:oelous ;  a  sacrum  of  four  or 
more  vertebra; ;  numerous  cau- 
dal vertebrje ;  a  structure  of 
the  skull  in  many  respects  in- 
termediate between  the  croco- 
dilian and  lacertilian  types 
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WaldheimjlSiS.  Also    pertainingtoadiooese, <LL. <?jasce«is,adiooese! 
see  diocese.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  diocese. 


A  fossil  animal  of 


cal  genus  of  Dinosauria 
Deinosaurus. 

dinothere  (di'no-ther),  n. 
the  genus  Dinotlierium. 

dinotheria,  n.    Plural  of  dinotherium,  2. 

Dinotheriidse  (di"no-the-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Dinotherium  +  -idee.']  The  f amilyrepresented 
by  the  genus  Dinotherium,  and  commonly  re- 
ferred to  the  order  Probosoidea  with  the  ele- 
phants, mastodons,  etc.'    Also  Deinotheria. 

Dinotherium  (di-no-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Grr. 
deivog,  terrible,  mighty,  +  Bitpiov,  <  6^p,  a  wild 
beast.]  1.  A  genus  of  extinct  proboscidean 
quadrupeds  of 
great  size,  re- 
lated to  the  ele- 
phants, mam- 
moths, and  mas- 
todons. It  had  (?) 
incisors  in  the  upper 
and  2  in  the  lower 
jaw,  no  canines,  2 
premolars  and  3  mo- 
lars in  each  half  of 
each  jaw — all  in  po- 
sition at  once,  the 
premolars  replacing 

milk  molars  as  usual  in  diphyodont  mammals — and  enor- 
mous lower  incisors,  turned  down  or  away  from  the  mouth, 
the  end  of  the  under  jaw  being  modified  to  correspond. 
There  are  several  species,  from  the  Miocene  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  best-known  of  which  is  D.  giganUwm,  from  Ep- 
pelsheim  near  Mainz,  estimated  to  have  been  about  18  feet 
long. 

2.  [Z.  c]  PI.  dinotlieria  (-S.).   An  animal  of  the 
genus  Dinotherium;  a  dinothere. 
Also  spelled  Deinotherium. 

dinozid  (di-nok'sid),  n.    An  erroneous  form  of 


Dinotherium  (restored). 


dioxid. 
dinsome  (din'sum),  a. 
of  din  or  noise ;  noisy. 


[<  din  +  -some.'] 
[Scotch.] 


BhiU 


Apodal  Dinos,  or  Crater, 
restmgf  on  a  stand,  or  hypo- 
crater.  {From  "L'Art  pour 
Tons.") 

ambulatory  or  saltatory 
limbs;  fore  limbs  reduced  and  not  known  to  have  had 
clavicles ;  and  hind  limbs  usually  disproportionately  de- 
veloped, and  with  the  pelvis  presenting  a  series  of  modifi- 
cations tending  toward  the  characters  of  birds,  on  which 
account  the  group  is  also  called  Omithoscelida  (which  see). 
The  ornithic  structure  of  the  legs  is  best  seen  in  the 
smaller  genera,  such  as  Compsognathus ;  it  is  exhibited  in 
the  presence  of  a  cnemial  crest,  the  reduction  of  the  distal 
end  of  the  fibula,  the  disposition  of  the  distal  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  relations  of  the  astragalus.  In  some  gen- 
era there  was  a  bony  dermal  armor,  in  some  cases  devel- 
oping great  spines.  The  Dinosauria  were  a  polymorphic 
as  well  as  an  extensive  group,  the  limits  of  which  are  not 
settled,  owing  to  the  wide  range  of  variation  presented 
by  them.  They  ranged  in  size  from  that  of  the  huge 
iguanodon  down  to  about  two  feet.  By  some  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  included  the  remote  ancestors  of  birds ; 
others  And  in  them  features  that  recall  mammals,  espe- 
cially pachyderms.  The  order  is  by  some  divided  into 
Dinosauria  proper  and  Compsognatha  (which  see);  it  is 
3ometimes  ranked  as  a  subclass  of  Reptilia,  and  divided 
into  Sauropodci,  Stegosauria,  Omithopoda,  Theropoda,  and 
Hallopoda. 

dinosaurian  (di-n6-s3,'ri-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  Di- 
nosauria +  -an.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ingthe  characters  of  the  Dinosauria. 
n.  n.  One  of  the  Dinosauria. 
Also  deinosaurian. 

Dinosaurus  (di-no-sa'rus),  n.    [NL.,<  G-r.  deivd;, 
terrible,  mighty,  +  aavpog,  a  lizard.]    The  typi- 


Block  and  studdie  ring  and  reel 
Wi'  dinsome  clamour. 

Bums,  Scotch  Drink. 

dint  (dint),  n.  [<  ME.  dint,  dynt,  dunt,  also 
dent  (whence  the  other  E.  form  dent^,  q.  v.),  < 
AS.  dynt,  a  blow,  =  Icel.  dyntr,  dynta,  assimi- 
lated dyttr,  a  dint  (as  a  nickname),  =  Sw.  dial. 
dunt,  a  stroke.  Perhaps  akin  to  L.  tundere,  beat, 
strike,  thump:  see  the  verb.]  1.  A  blow;  a 
stroke. 

The  Duke  had  dyed  of  the  dynt  doutles  anon, 
But  the  souerayn  hym-seluon  was  surly  enarmyt. 

Destruetion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1237. 

^  That  mortal  diTit, 

Save  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  813. 

2.  A  mark  made  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  on 
a  surface:  now  dent. — 3.  Force;  power:  now 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  iy  dint  of:  as,  Jiy  dint  of 
argument. 

Strong  were  our  sires,  and  as  they  fought  they  writ, 
Conquering  with  force  of  arm  and  dint  of  wit. 

Dryden,  On  "The  Double  Dealer." 

And  now  hy  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes. 
And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 
A  lesson  in  her  tongne.  Byron,  Don  Juan. 

Painfully  struggling  into  being,  like  the  other  states  of 
the  Peninsula,  by  dint  of  fierce,  unintermitted  warfare 
with  the  infidel.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

dint  (dint),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  dynten,  dunten,  strike, 
beat  (not  in  AS.),  =  Icel.  dynta,  dint,  =  Sw. 
dial,  dunta,  strike,  shake ;  from  the  noun.  See 
dent^,  v."]  To  make  a  mark  or  depression  on 
or  in  by  .a  blow  or  stroke:  now  usually  dent. 

His  wounds  worker,  that  with  lovely  dart 
Dinting  his  brest  had  bred  his  restlesse  paine. 

T,  F.  Q.,  VI.  X.  31. 


dintless  (dint'les),  a.  [<  dint  +  -less.]  With- 
out a  dint  or  dent. 

Lichen  and  mosses, .  .  .  meek  creatures !  the  first  mer- 
cy of  the  earth,  veiling  with  hushed  softness  its  dintless 
rocks.  Buskin,  Modern  Painters,  V. 

dinumerationf  (di-nii-me-ra'shon),  rt.  [<  L. 
dinumeraUo{n-),  a  counting  over,  '<  dinumerare, 
pp.  dinumeratus,  count  over,  <  di-  for  dis-,  apart, 
+  numerare,  cormt:  see  number,  numerate.]  1. 
The  act  of  numbering  singly.  Johnson. — 2.  In 
rhet.,  same  as  aparithmesis. 

di  nuovo  (de  nwo'vo).  [It.,  <  L.  de  novo,  q.  v.] 
In  music,  anew;  again:  a  direction  to  repeat. 

dinus  (di'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Slvog,  a  whirling, 
vertigo.]    In pathol.,  vertigo;  dizziness. 

diobol (di-ob'ol),M.  [<  Gr.<5«i4/3o;iov,  <  6i-,two-,  + 
bj3oUQ,  obol.]  A  silver  coin  of  ancient  Greece, 
of  the  value  of  two  obols.     See  obol. 

dioc.    -An  abbreviation  of  diocese  and  diocesan. 

diocesan  (di'o-se-san  or  di-os'e-san),  a.  and  n. 
[<  ME.  dyocesan  (ii.),  <  OF.  dioiiesain,  F.  dio- 
cesain  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dioeesano,  <  ML.  dicecesanus, 


The  diocesan  jurisdiction  was  helpless  without  the  king's 
assistance.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  404. 

Diocesan  courts,  the  consistorial  or  consistory  courts  in 
the  Church  of  England. 

II.  n.  1.  A  bishop  as  related  to  his  own  dio- 
cese ;  one  in  possession  of  a  diocese  and  having 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  it. 

I  have  heard  it  has  been  advised  by  a  diocesan  to  his 
inferior  clergy,  that  they  should  read  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  sermons  printed  by  others.  Tatter. 

2t.  One  of  the  clergy  or  people  in  a  diocese;  a 
dioeesener. 

Faithful  lovers  who  . . .  are  content  to  rank  themselves 
humble  diocesans  of  old  Bishop  Valentine. 

LarrJ},  Valentine's  Day, 
diocese  (di'o-ses),  n.  [Formerly  less  prop,  dio- 
cess;  <  ME.  diocise,  <  OF.  diocise,  diocese,  F.  dio- 
cese =  Pr.  diocezi,  dioeesa  =  Sp.  didcesL  didcesis 
=  Pg.  diocese,  diecese  =  It.  diocesi  =  D.  diocese 
—  G.  diocese,  <  L.  dioecesis,  a  governor's  iuris- 
diction,  a  district,  LL.  and  ML.  a  bishop's 
jurisdiction,  diocese,  <  Gr.  dioUjini^,  housekeep- 
ing, administration,  a  province,  a  diocese,  < 
SiotiiElv,  keep  house,  conduct,  govern,  <  ota, 
through,  +  oiKslv,  inhabit,  dwell,  <  oZkoc,  a  dwell- 
ing, a  house,  =  L.  vicus,  a  village  (>  ult.  E. 
wick,  a  town),  =  Skt.  vega,  a  house.]  1.  A 
district  or  division  of  a  country ;  a  province : 
now  obsolete  except  when  used  with  refer- 
ence to  Norway,  an  episcopal  diocese  (stiff)  of 
which,  as  a  geographical  division  of  the  coun- 
try, is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  province, 
though  it  has  no  provincial  civil  administration. 

Wild  boars  are  no  rarity  in  this  diocess,  which  the 
Moors  hunt  and  kill  in  a  manly  pastime. 

L.  Addison,  West  Barbary,  ii. 

2.  Under  the  Eoman  empire  after  Diocletian 
and  Constantino,  a  subdivision  of  a  prefecture, 
comprising  a  number  of  provinces ;  hence,  a  cor- 
responding extent  of  territory  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal division,  including  a  number  of  provinces  or 
eparchies,  each  province  again  containing  a 
number  of  paroecise,  which  themselves  finally 
came  to  be  called  dioceses  in  the  following  (mod- 
ern) sense. — 3.  The  district,  with  its  popula- 
tion, falling  under  the  pastoral  care  of  a  bishop. 

The  local  compass  of  his  [a  bishop's]  authority  we  term 
a  diocess.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  8. 

Meletius  of  Antioch  .  ,  .  visited  the  diocesses  of  Syria, 
and  the  several  religious  persons  famous  for  severe  un- 
dertakings. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  1. 108. 

The  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  or  principality  became 
the  boundaries  of  the  bishop's  diocese,  and,  as  kingdoms 
and  shires  shifted  more  than  bishoprics  did,  the  bounda^ 
ries  of  the  dioceses  became  in  Britain,  as  in  Gaul,  the  best 
guide  to  the  earlier  geography  of  the  country. 

•  £.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  148. 

diocesenert  (di-o-se'se-nfer),  n.  [<  diocese  + 
-en-er;  the  term,  appar.  after  that  of  pa/rishr 
ion-er,  ME.  parissh-en.]  One  who  belongs  to  a 
diocese. 

They  say  this  unity  in  the  bishop  or  the  rector  doth  not 
create  any  privity  between  the  parishioners  or  dioceseners, 
more  than  if  there  were  several  bishops,  or  several  par- 
sons. Bacon,  Works. 

diocesst,  «•    -An  obsolete  form  of  diocese. 

diock  (di'ok),m.  A  name  of  the  crimson-beaked 
weaver-bird,  Quelea  sanguinirostris,  of  Africa. 

dioctahedral  (di-ok-ta-he'dral),  a.  [<  di-^  + 
octahedral.]  In  crystal.,  having  the  form  of  an 
octahedral  prism  with  tetrahedral  summits. 

Dioctes  (di-ok'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iiiiKTvc, 
equiv.  to  diuKT^p,  a  pursuer,  <  SiiiKeiv,  pursue.] 
1.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  adephagous  beetles, 
of  the  family  Carabidm. —  2.  In  ornith.,  &  ge- 
nus of  tyrant  flycatchers,  of  the  family  Tyrm- 
nidcE.  The  type  is  D,  pyrrhoUema  of  Mexico. 
Beichenbach,  1850. 

Diodia  (di-o-di'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  itoSeta,  also 
(Siodof, a pas'sage'through, <  6ia,  through,  +  666^, 
way ;  so  called  because  many  of  the  species  grow 
by  the  waysides.]  Agenusof  decumbent  herbs, 
natural  order  Eubiacece,  natives  of  the  wanner 
regions  of  America  and  Africa.  The  species  are 
rather  pretty  trailing  shrubs,  with  small  white  flo™|5' 
The  two  North  American  species,  D.  virgimca  and  V. 
teres,  are  called 
button-weed. 

Diodon  (di'6- 
don),  n.  [NIJ., 
<  Gt.  di-,  two-, 
+  6(5(5u,  Ionic 
form  of  bdoOg 
(bdovT-)  =  E. 
tooth.]  1.  In 
ichth. :     (a)   A 

genus  of  globe-  Sea-porcuplne  {Sioim  l^tlrf). 


Diodon 

fishes,  of  the  suborder  Gymnodontes  and  order 
Plectogiiam  The  jaws  are  tipped  with  ivoiy.lil<e 
enamel  instead  of  teeth ;  this  bealt  is  undivided  in  each 
jaw,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  a  tooth  above  and  another 
below,  whence  the  name.  D.  hystnx,  of  the  East  Indian 
and  .South  American  coasts,  is  an  example.  Like  tlie 
other  globe-fishes,  it  blows  itself  into  a  globular  shape 
by  swallowing  air,  and  the  skin  is  beset  with  spiny  pro- 
cesses; hence  It  is  known  as  porcupine-fish,  sea-pomi- 
pine,  sea-hedgehog,  and  prickly  globe-fish.  (J)  r;,  gi 
A  species  of  the  genus  Diodon.— 2.  In  ornith.la. 
genus  of  two-toothed  falcons  of  South  America : 
same  as  Bidens,  Diplodon,  or  Harpagus.  Lesson, 
1831. — 3.  In  mammal.,  a,  genus  of  cetaceans: 
same  as  ZipMus. — 4.  In  herpet.,  same  as  Ano- 
don,  2. 
Diodoninse  ((H"o-do-ni'ne),  n.pl.     [NL.,  irreg. 

<  Diodon,  1,  +  -ince.']    A  subfamily  of  gymno- 
.  dont  fishes :  same  as  Diodontidce. 

diodont  (di'o-dout),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Having  two 
teeth;  speoifloally,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dio- 
dontidce. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Diodontidce. 

Diodontidae  (di-o-don'ti-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Dio- 
don{  t-),  1,  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  gymnodont  plec- 
tognath  fishes,  named  from  the  genus  Diodon, 
including  all  the  known  Diodontoidea.  The  body  is 
covered  with  long  spines  often  capable  of  erection,  the  belly 
is  inflatable,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  small,  poste- 
rior, and  opposite.  The  species  are  mostly  inhabitants  of 
tropical  seas,  although  a  few  extend  northward  and  south- 
ward far  into  the  temperate  zones;  they  are  generally 
known  as  porcupine-fishes  and  globe-fishes. 

Siodontinse  (di"o-don-ti'ne),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Dio- 
don(t-),  1,  +  -ince.'i  A  subfamily  of  gymnodont 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Diodon;  the  Dio- 
dontidce considered  as  a  subfamily  of  Tetrao- 
dontidce. 

diodontoid  (di-o-don'toid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Dio- 
dontidce or  Diodontoidea. 
II.  n.  A  diodont. 

Diodontoidea  (di"o-don-toi'de-a),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Diodon{t-),  1,  -(-  -oidea."]  'In  Gill's  system 
of  classification,  a  superfamily  of  gymnodont 
pleetognath  fishes.  The  technical  characters  are :  no 
pelvis ;  a  normally  developed  caudal  region ;  the  inter- 
maxillary and  dentary  bones  coossifled  into  single  suture- 
less arches,  the  supramaxillary  portions  extending  later- 
ally behind ;  the  ethmoid  retracted  backward  under  the 
frontal ;  and  the  postfrontals  retracted  inward  to  the  sides 
of  the  supraoccipital  and  behind  the  frontals. 

Dioecia  (di-e'shia),  n.pl.  [NL., neut.  pi.  of  dice- 
eious:  see  diceoibus.']  The  twenty-second  class 
of  plants  in  the  artificial  system  of  LinnsBus. 
It  comprehends  such  genera  as  have  male  or  stamen-bear- 
ing flowers  on  one  plant,  and  female  or  pistil-bearing 
flowers  on  another,  as  willows. 

dicecian,  diecian  (di-e'shan),  a.    [As  diwci-ous 

+  -OB.]  Same  as  dioecious.  ' 
dioeciopolygamous  (di-e'shio-po-lig'a-mus),  a. 
In  hot.,  polygamous  with  a  tendency  to  dloe- 
oiousness,  or  to  the  prevalence  of  flowers  of 
one  sex  upon  individual  plants. 
dioecious,  diecious  (di-e'shus),  a.  [<  NL.  dice- 
oius,  <  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  -i-  olaog,  house.]  1.  In  hot., 
unisexual,  the  male  and  female  flowers  being 

borne  on  sep- 
arate plants, 
as  in  the  wil- 
low, prickly 
ash,  and 
hemp.  —  3. 
Having  the 
flowers  un- 
like on  dif- 
ferent plants 
of  the  same 
species:used 
only  with 
modifying 
prefixes,  as 
androdim- 
ciom,  when  the  flowers  on  some  plants  are  all 
male  and  on  others  all  hermaphrodite  (a  hypo- 
thetical case),  and  gynodicemovs,  when  they  are 
in  like  manner  female  and  hermaphrodite. — 3. 
In  zool.,  sexually  distinct  ;havingthe  two  sexes 
in  different  individuals :  opposed  to  monceeious. 

Also  dicecian,  dioic,  dioicous. 
dioeciously,  dieciously  (di-e'shus-K),  o*;.    In 
a  dicBoious  manner;  with  a  tendency  to  dioe- 
ciousness. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  distributed  monoeciously 
-■     ■      ■  SfflcAs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  309. 
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In  many  of  the  plants  of  this  division  iPteridophyta] 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  dioeciousness  in  the 
prothalha,  and  in  the  higher  genera  it  becomes  the  in- 
vanable  rule.  Bessey,  Botany,  p.  362. 

dioecism  (di-e'sizm),  n.     [<  dicec(ious)  -H  ■ism.'i 
Same  as  "'     ' 


DlOgenes-crab  (da-oj'e-nez-krab),».  [So  called 
from  its  choosing  a  shell  for  its  residence ;  with 
allusion  to  the  famous  Cynic  philosopher  Dioge- 
nes, who,  according  to  the  tradition,  chose  to 
live  in  a  tub.  The  name,  Gr.  AioyevJK,  is  prop, 
an  adj.,  Aioycvii,  Zeus-bom,  <  Zevg  (Am-),  Zeus 
(see  deity),  -)-  -jevT/c,  -born:  see  -gen.']  A  West 
Indian  hermit-crab  of  the  genus  Cenoiita  and 
family  PaguridcB. 

Diogenes-cup  (dl-oj'e-uez-kup),  ,i.  The  cup- 
like cavity  formed  by  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
when  the  fingers  are  slightly  bent,  the  little 
and  third  fingers  being  drawn  over  toward  the 
thumb. 

Diogenic  (dl-o-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Diogenes  (see  Dio- 
genes-crab) +  -ic]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling Diogenes,  a  celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher of  the  Cynic  school,  who  flourished  in 
the  fourth  century  B.  c.     See  Cynie,  n.,  1. 

We  omit  the  series  of  Socratic,  or  rather  Diogenic  utter- 
ances, not  unhappy  in  their  way,  whereby  the  monster, 
"  persuaded  into  silence,"  seems  soon  after  to  have  with- 
drawn for  the  night.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Kesartus,  p.  98. 

dioic,  dioicous  (di'oik,  di-di'kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Si-, 
two-,  +  omog,  a  house ;  same  as  diCBC-i-ous,  but 
imitating  the  Gr.  spelling.]    Same  as  dioecious. 

Diomedea  (di"o-me-de'a), «.  [NL.,  <  Diomedes, 
Gr.  Aio/i7i67i(,  a  famous  hero  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
lit.  Zeus-counseled,  <  Zevg  (A(o-),  Zeus,  -I-  fiySoc, 
pi.  /ir/dea,  counsels.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  subfamily  Diomedeince,  containing  most  of 
the  albatrosses.  D.  exulans  and  D.  bracJiyura 
are  characteristic  examples.  See  cut  under 
albatross. 

Diomedeinse  (di-o-me-de-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [ISTL.,  < 
Diomedea  +  -ince.)  A  subfamily  of  birds,  of  the 
family  Proeellariidce,  including  the  albatrosses. 
They  are  characterized  by  having  the  hind  toe  rudimentary 
and  the  nostrils  disconnected  f  rom-each  other,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  Biomedea  is  the 
typical  genus,  and  others,  as  Phaebetria,  are  recognized  by 
some  naturalists.    See  albatross. 

Dion  (di'on),  n.    See  Dioon. 

Dionffia (di-o-ne'a),  n.  [NL.,  fem. of  L. Dioncem, 
<  Gr.  Aiuvalog,  pertaining  to  Dione,  fem.  Aia- 
vairi.  Aphrodite,  <  Aiumi],  Dione,  the  mother  of 
Aphrodite  by  Zeus,  later  applied  to  Aphrodite 
herself,  <  Zeiif  (Am-),  Zeus:  see  Zeus,  deity.]  1. 
A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Droseracece. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  D.  muscipula  ( Venus's  fly-trap), 
a  native  of  the  sandy  savannas  of  the  Carolinas  and  Flor- 


Diophantine 

dionym  (di'o-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  6c6vv/wi,  with  two 
names,  <  Si-,  two-,  +  ow/ia,  ovo/ia,  a  name :  see 
onym.]  A  name  consisting  of  two  terms;  a 
binomial  name  in  zoology,  as  JBomo  sapiens. 
Coues. 

dionymal  (di-ou'i-mal),  a.  [As  dionym  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dionym;  binomial;  bi- 
nominal. 

The  binomial  (or  dionymal)  system. 
J.  A. 


Dioecious  Plants  (Male  and  Female)  of 
Vatlisneria  spiralis. 


dioeciousness,  dieciousness  (di-e'shus-nes),  w. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  dioecious.    Also 


i)i<B(rio«raess— self-sterility— the  prepotency  of  pollen 
Irom  another  individual  over  a  plant's  own  pollen. 

Darwin,  Different  romia  of  Flowers,  p.  268. 


Venus's  Fly-trap  I^Dianaa  musczfuta). 
(From  Gray's  "Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  States.''^ 

Ida.  It  has  a  rosette  of  root-leaves,  from  which  rises  a 
naked  scape  bearing  a  corymb  of  rather  large  white  flowers, 
'fhe  leaves  have  a  dilated  petiole  and  a  slightly  stalked 
2-lobed  lamina  or  appendage  with  three  very  delicate  haii'S 
and  a  fringe  of  stout  marginal  bristles  on  each  lobe.  The 
hairs  are  remarkably  irritable,  and  when  touched  hy  a  fly 
or  other  insect  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  suddenly  close  on  the 
insect  and  capture  it.  This  is  followed  by  the  copious  se- 
cretion of  an  acid  liquid  for  the  digestion  of  the  prey,  aud 
by  its  absorption.  This  may  be  repeated  several  times  by 
the  same  leaf. 

2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  dipterous  insects.  Des- 
voidy,  1830.    Also  Dionea. 


Allen,  The  Auk,  I.  352. 

Dion^sia  (di-o-nis'i-a),  n.pl.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Aiowala 
(so.  lepa,  offerings),  neut.  pi.  of  Aiomaiog,  pertain- 
ing to  Dionysus:  see  Dionysus.]  In  classical 
antiq.,  the  orgiastic  and  dramatic  festivals  cele- 
brated periodically  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
in  honor  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  festivals,  in  the  historic  period,  were 
those  of  Attica,  which  were  four  in  number,  celebrated 
annually :  the  Rural  or  Lesser  Dionysia,  the  Lenaia,  the 
ATithesteria,  and  the  Dionysia  in  the  City,  or  Greater  Dio- 
nysia. The  Lesser  Dionysia  were  a  vintage-festival,  cele- 
brated through  the  rural  demes  in  the  month  of  Foseideon 
(December),  with  universal  merriment  and  freedom  from 
restraint,  extended  even  to  slaves.  Plays  were  performed 
during  this  festival,  and  from  its  characteristic  songs  and 
jests  comedy  was  developed.  The  Greater  Dionysia  were  ob- 
served at  Athens  in  the  second  half  of  March,  with  a  grand 
procession,  a  set  chorus  of  boys,  and  the  production  in 
competition  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in  the  Dionysiac 
theater,  in  honor  of  the  god,  of  the  comedies  and  tragedies 
of  which  those  surviving  constitul^  our  most  precious 
treasures  of  ancient  literature.  See  Bacchus,  Lenaia, 
Anthesteria,  choragic,  and  choragus. 

Dionysiac  (di-o-nis'i-ak),  a.  [<  L.  Dionysia- 
cus,  <  Gr.  AmwocanSg,  <  Aiowaia,  Dionysia :  see 
Dionysia,  Diom/sus.]  In  Gr.  myth.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  festivals  called  Dionysia,  in  hon- 
or of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine; 
Bacchic. 

It  [the  Bacchae]  is  a  magnificent  play,  alone  among  ex- 
tant Greek  tragedies  in  picturesque  splendour,  and  in 
that  sustained  glow  of  Dionysiac  enthusiasm  to  which  the 
keen  irony  lends  the  strength  of  contrast. 

Sncyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  678. 

Dionysiac  amphora  or  vase.  Same  as  Bacchic  am- 
phora or  vase.  See  Bacchic, 
Dionysian  (di-o-nis'i-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  Aioviaio;, 
pertaining  to  IJionysus  (as  a  proper  name,  L. 
Dionysius),  <  AiSvvaoc;,  Dionysus :  see  Dionysus.] 
1.  Same  as  Dionysiac. 

The  Dionysian  routs  and  processions. 

C.  0.  MUller,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  §  390. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  Dionysius 
the  Elder  or  Dionysius  the  Younger,  tyrants  of 
Syracuse  (about  405-343  B.  c),  both  notorious 
for  cruelty,  but  especially  the  former. 

He  .  .  .  [Francia]  lived  a  life  of  republican  simplicity, 
and  punished  with  Dionysian  severity  the  slightest  want 
of  respect.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  688. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  abbot  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
who,  in  the  sixth  century,  introduced  the  pres- 
ent vulgar  reckoning  of  the  years Dionysian 

period,  a  period  of  532  .Julian  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
full  moons  fall  on  the  same  days  of  the  year.  It  was  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  time  of  Easter. 

Dionysius's  ear.    See  eori. 

Dionysus  (dx-o-ni'sus), ».  [L. ,  also  written  Di- 
onysos,  <  Gr.  Aidwaog,  the  earlier  name  of  Bac- 
chus: see  Bacchus.]  In  Gr.  myth.,  the  youth- 
ful and  beautiful  god  of  wine  and  the  drama. 
Also  called  Bacchus.    See  Bacchus. 

Dioon  (di-6'on),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  -1-  a6v  = 
L.  ovum,  an  egg.]  Acycadaceous  genus  of  plants, 
of  which  there  are  only  two  species,  natives  of 
tropical  Mexico.  The  stem  is  very  short  and  stout, 
■with  a  crown  of  large,  rigid,  and  spine-tipped  pinnate 
leaves.  The  female  cone  is  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head, 
each  scale  bearing  two  seeds  as  large  as  chestnuts.  The 
seeds  of  D.  edule  yield  a  kind  of  arrowroot.    Also  Dion. 

Dio6nites  (di-o-o-ni'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Dioon  + 
-ites.]  The  generic  name  of  a  fossil  plant  be- 
longing to  the  oycads,  occurring  in  numerous 
localities  in  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  of  Europe . 
The  genus  Dioonites,  as  instituted  by  Bornemann,  consists 
largely  of  species  previously  assigned  by  authors  to  Ptero- 
phyllum. 

Diophantine  (di-o-fan'tin),  a.  [<  LL.  Diophan- 
tus,  Gr.  AidfavTog,  a  proper  name,  +  -ine^.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Diophantus  of  Alexandria,  a 
celebrated  Greek  arithmetician,  who  flourished 
in  the  fourth  centm-y — Diophantine  analysis 
indeterminate  analysis;  a  method  of  solving  Diophan! 
tine  problems,  namely,  of  solving  indeterminate  algebraic 
equations,  the  solutions  being  rational  numbers.  The 
method  consists  in  introducing  an  equation  involving  an 
indeterminate  coefBcieut,  in  such  away  that  the  square  of 
one  of  the  unknowns  may  be  eliminated.  It  therefore  de- 
pends upon  the  ingenuity  and  experience  of  the  calculator. 
The  following  is  an  example :  Required  to  sepai'ate  a  given 
square  number,  N2,  into  the  sum  of  two  squares.  Let  x2 
be  one  of  these  sguares,  and  let  the  root  of  the  other  be 
ax  -  N,  where  a  is  indeterminate.  Then,  the  sum  of  the 
-two  squares  will  be  (1  -f  o2)a;2  -  2aNa;  -H  N2.  since  this  is 
equal  to  N2,  we  have  (I  -)-  a2)x  =  2oN,  or  a;  =  2aN/(l  -|-  aS), 
which  is  rational. 


diophthalmus 

diophthalmus  (di-of-thal'mus),  II.  [NL.,  <  6r. 
it-,  two-,  +  o^a'/.fioc,  eye.]  Same  as  hinocu- 
lu-s,  3. 

diophysite,  diophysitism.    See  diphysite,  etc. 

Dioplotheriom  ((fi-op-lo-the'ri-um),  «.  [NL., 
<  Grr.  (Si-,  two-,  +  u-Aa,  arms  (as  those  possessed 
by  animals  for  defense  or  attack),  -I-  dT/piov,  < 
Olp,  a  wild  beast.]  A  genus  of  fossil  sirenians 
from  South  Carolina,  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  two  incisors,  whence  the  name. 

diopside  (di-op'sid  or  -sid),  n.  [<  Gr.  Stiyipis,  a 
view  through  (<  Sid,  through,  +  i^if,  a  view),  + 
-i(?e2.]  A  variety  or  subspecies  of  pyroxene, 
contatning  as  bases  chiefly  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, with  more  or  less  iron.  It  occurs  in  pris- 
matic crystals,  of  a  vitreous  luster,  and  of  a  pale-green 
or  a  greenish-  or  yellowisii-white  color.  Fine  specimens 
come  from  the  Mussa  Alp,  in  the  Ala  valley  in  Piedmont. 
Also  called  alalite  and  mussite. 

Diopsis  (di-op'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  + 
6ipic,  view.  Of.  diopside.']  1.  In  entom.,  a  ge- 
nus of  dipterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family 
Mtiscidai,  or  flies.  It 
is  characterized  by  the 
immense  prolongation  of 
the  sides  of  the  liead, 
which  thus  appears  as  if 
it  were  furnished  with 
long  horns  knobbed  at 
the  end.  All  the  known 
species  are  frpm  tropical 
regions  of  the  old  world. 
2.  A  genus  of  tur- 
bellarian  worms.  a  species  orrnn/sis. 

dioptase  (di-op'tas), 

n.  [<  F.  dioptase,  <  Gr.  Sid,  through,  +  onTacla, 
later  form  of  b-^iQ,  view ;  ef .  ovrd^eadai,  be  seen.] 
Emerald  copper  ore ;  sUioate  of  copper,  a  trans- 
lucent mineral,  occurring  crystallized  in  six- 
sided  prisms. 

diopter  (di-op't6r),  n.  [Also,  as  L. ,  dioptra,  <  Gr. 
dtoTTTpa,  a  leveling  instrument  consisting  of  a 
plank  turning  through  a  semicircle  on  a  stand, 
and  provided  with  sights  at  the  two  ends  and 
a  water-level,  <  6id,  through,  +  ottt--,  •/  *67r,  in 
6ip£a6m,  see,  birriicdg,  optic,  etc. :  see  optic.']  1 . 
An  ancient  form  of  theodolite. —  2.  The  ali- 
dade or  index  arm  of  a  graduated  circle. — 3. 
An  instrument  used  in  craniometry  for  obtain- 
ing projections  of  the  skull. —  4.  .A  dioptric. 

dioptra,  n.    Plural  of  dioptron. 

dioptrate  (di-op'trat),  a.  [<  Gr.  Std,  through, 
-1-  OTTT-,  ■\/  *67r  in  o-ipwBai,  see  (see  diopter),  + 
-afei.]  In  entom.,  divided  by  a  transverse  par- 
tition, as  the  compound  eyes  of  certain  aquatic 
beetles;  divided  by  a  transverse  line,  as  the 
central  spot  or  pupil  of  an  oceUate  or  eye-like 
mark. 

dioptric  (di-op'trik),  a.  and  n,  [<  Gr.  Sumrprndc, 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  diopter,  <  Sdirrpa, 
diopter:  see  diqpier.]  I.  a.  1.  Affording  a  me- 
dium for  the  sight;  assisting  vision  in  the  view 
of  distant  objects. 

View  the  asperities  of  the  moon  through  a  dioptHck 
glass,  and  venture  at  the  proportion  of  her  hills  by  their 
shadows.    Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  ii.  12. 

2.  Pertaining  to  dioptrics,  or  the  science  of  re- 
fracted light. 

These  dioptHc  images,  when  formed  by  lenses  free  from 
Spherical  and  Chromatic  aberration,  are  geometrically 
correct  pictures.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  157. 

Dioptric  system,  in  lighthouses,  a  mode  of  lighting  in 
which  the  illumination  is  produced  by  a  central  lamp,  the 
rays  from  which  are  trans- 
mitted through  a  combi- 
nation of  lenses  surround- 
ing it.  Also  called  the  re- 
fracting system. 

II.  n.  A  unit  of  re- 
fractive power  of  a 
lens  (or  inverse  focal 
length),  equal  to  unity 
divided  by  a  meter. 
The  numerical  measure  of 
the  power  of  a  lens  ex- 
pressed in  dioptrics  is  the 
Section  of  Ftesnei's  Dioptric  Light,  ratio  of  one  meter  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens, 
the  latter  being  measured  positively  in  the  direction  away 
from  the  source  of  parallel  rays  entering  the  lens ;  so  that  a 
convex  lens  with  a  focal  length  of  half  a  meter  would  have 
apower  of  2  dioptrics,  and  a  concave  lens  with  a  focal  lengtli 
of  250  Daillimeters  would  have  a  power  of  —  4  dioptrics. 

Owing  principally  to  differences  in  the  length  of  the 
inch  in  various  countries,  this  method  [the  inch  being  used 
as  the  unit]  had  great  inconveniences,  and  is  now  giving 
place  to  a  universal  system,  in  which  the  unit  is  the  re- 
fractive power  of  a  lens  whose  focal  length  is  one  metre. 
"  This  unit  is  called  a  dioptHc  (usually  written  "D"). 

Mncyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  373. 

dioptrical  (di-op'tri-kal),  a.    Same  as  dioptric. 
dioptrically  (di-op'tri-kal-i),  adv.    By  re&ae- 
tion. 
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And  now  that  it  has  been  shown  that  these  images  are 
not  formed  dioptHcaily,  but  ai'e  the  result  of  numerous 
"diffraction-spectra,"  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the 
same  confidence  as  before.   W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  277. 

dioptrics  (di-op'triks),  n.  [PI.  of  dioptric  (see 
-ics),  after  Gr.  ra  dumrpiKA,  the  science  of  di- 
optrics.] That  part  of  optics  which  treats  of 
the  refraction  of  light  passing  through  differ- 
ent media,  as  air,  water,  or  glass,  and  especial- 
ly through  lenses.  The  term  is  now  not  much  used 
by  scientific  writers,  the  phenomena  to  which  it  refers 
being  treated  under  the  general  head  of  re/racd'on  (which 
see).  See  also  lens,  light,  and  optics.  Also  called  anuclas- 
tics. 

dioptron  (di-op'tron),  n. :  pi.  dioptra  (-tra).  [< 
Gr.  6'umTpov:  see  diopter.]  A  surgical  speculum. 

dioptry  (di-op'tri),  ».    A  dioptric. 

diorama  (di-o-ra'ma),  n.     [<  Gr.  as  if  *6i6pa/ia, 

<  dtopav,  see'  through,  <  itd,  through,  +  6pdv, 
see.  Ci.  panorama.]  1.  A  spectactdar  paint- 
ing, or  a  connected  series  of  paintings,  in- 
tended for  exhibition  to  spectators  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  in  a  manner  to  produce  by  optical 
illusions  an  appearance  of  reality.  The  paintings 
are  so  executed  and  arranged  that  a  variety  of  effects  may 
be  induced  by  varying  the  direction,  intensity,  and  color  of 
the  ligjht ;  one  of  the  most  notable  of  these  effects  coming 
from  light  transmitted  thi'ough  the  picture  itself,  which 
is  painted  in  transparent  coloring  on  a  thin  fabric.  Dif- 
ferent scenes  may  be  painted  on  the  two  faces  of  the  fab- 
ric, and  a  change  from  one  to  the  other  may  be  made  by 
altering  the  source  of  the  illumination.  A  daylight  scene 
may  be  thus  changed  with  wonderful  realism  to  one  by 
moonlight,  or  a  desert  place  may  become  all  at  once  peo- 
pled by  a  busy  crowd.  The  diorama  was  devised  in  1822 
by  Daguerre  (the  chief  inventor  of  photography)  and  Bou- 
ton. 

2.  A  building  in  which  dioramic  paintings  are 
exhibited. 

dioramic  (di-o-ram'ik),  a.  [<  diorama  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to' or  of  the  nature  of  a  diorama. 

diorism  (di'o-rizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Stopiaidg,  divi- 
sion, distinction,  <  StopU^eiv,  divide,  distinguish, 
draw  a  boundary  through,  <  dia,  through,  +  opi- 
^eiv,  draw  a  boundary,  <  opo^,  a  boundary:  see 
horizon.]     1.  Distinction;  definition.     [Rare.] 

To  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols  is  one  mode  of  idolatry ; 
but,  by  a  prophetical  diorism,,  it  signifies  idolatry  in  gen- 
eral.   Br.  B.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  72. 

2.  In  mafh.,  a  statement  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  problem  to  which  it  belongs  is 
soluble. 

dioristic,  dioristical  (di-o-ris'tik,  -ti-kal),  a. 
[<  Gr.  SiopicTCKdc,  distinctive,  <  diopU^civ,  ilistiu- 
guish:  S6&  diorism.]  Distinguishing;  defining. 
Smart.     [Bare.] 

dioristically  (di-6-ris'ti-kal-i),  adv.  So  as  to 
distinguish ;  by  definition."    [Eare.] 

Ye  are  not  so  pure  and  clean  as  ye  ought  to  be,  and  free 
from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  which  vice  is  here  noted  by 
Nicolaitism  dioristically,  as  idolatry  in  general  before  by 
eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols. 

Df.  H.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  72. 

diorite  (di'o-rit),  n.  [So  called  because  formed 
of  distinct  portions;  irreg.  <  Gr.  Siop^i^eiv),  sep- 
arate, distinguish  (see  diorism),  +  -ite^.]  The 
name  given  by  Haiiy  to  a  rook  included  among 
those  varieties  which  had  before  that  time 
been  generally  designated  by  the  name  green- 
stone, Diorite  consists  essentially  of  a  crystalline-granu- 
lar aggregate  of  a  triclinic  feldspai*  and  hornblende,  in 
very  varying  proportions,  with  which  are  frequently  as- 
sociated magnetite  and  apatite,  and  sometimes  mica. 
This  rock  has  usually  a  thoroughly  crystalline  structure. 
Many  of  the  rocks  called  by  the  name  of  diorite  are,  in  all 
probability,  altered  basalts ;  some,  however,  may  have  re- 
sulted from  the  alteration  of  andesites,  and  even  of  gab- 
bros.  In  the  case  of  diorite,  the  alteration  has  proceeded 
further  than  it  has  in  the  diabases  and  melaphyres.  See 
greenstone  and  diabase. 

dioritic  (di-o-rit'ik),  a.  [<  diorite  +  -4C.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  diorite. 

diorthosis  (di-6r-th6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  diop- 
doiai;,  a  making  straight,  as  the  setting  of  a 
limb,  amendment,  correction,  <  SiopBovv,  make 
straight,  <  6td,  through,  +  bpBoirv,  make  straight, 

<  op86^,  straight.]  1.  In  surg.,  the  reduction 
of  a  fracture  or  dislocation,  or  the  restoration 
of  crooked  or  distorted  limbs  to  their  proper 
shape. — 2.  A  recension  or  critical  edition  of  a 
literary  work. 

diorthotic  (di-6r-thot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  StopduriKdg, 
corrective,  <  diopdoaig,  correction:  see  diortho- 
sis.] 1 .  Eelating  to  the  emendation  or  correc- 
tion of  texts ;  corrective. 

No  sooner  had  Scaliger  placed  himself  by  common  con- 
sent at  the  head  of  textual  criticism,  than  he  took  leave 
for  ever  of  diorthotic  criticism.  Quarterly  Rev. 

2.  In  surg.,  relating  to  diorthosis. 
Dioscorea  (di-os-ko  re-a),  n.  [NL.,  in  honor  of 
Dioscorides,  a  f  amous'Greek  physician  and  bot- 
anist.] A  large  genus  of  twining  plants,  the 
type  of  the  natural  order  JHoscoreacem.  There 
are  about  150  species,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  wai'mer  re- 


Diospyros 

gions  of  America  and  Asia.  They  have  fleshy  tuberous 
roots,  containing  a  large  amount  of  starch,  and  several 
species  are  extensively  cultivated  for  food  in  many  tropl- 


Chinese  or  Japanese  Yam  {Dioscorea  Batatas). 

1.  Female  flowers  and  fruit,    s.  Male  flowers.    (From  Le  Maout  and 

Decaisne's  "  Traite  g^n^ral  de  Botanique.") 

cal  and  subtropical  regions.  The  principal  species  thug 
cultivated,  commonly  known  as  yams,  are  D.  sativa,  D. 
aculeata,  v.  alata,  and  the  Chinese  or  .Japanese  yam,  D. 
Batatas.    See  yam. 

Dioscoreaceae  (di-os-ko-re-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Dioscorea  +  -acem.']  A  natural  order  of  en- 
dogenous plants  distinguished  by  their  ribbed, 
reticulately  veined  leaves,  tuberous  roots  or 
knotted  rootstocks,  twining  stems,  and  incon- 
spicuous dioecious  flowers,  it  includes  8  genera  and 
about  160  species,  and  is  represented  in  the  United  States 
by  a  single  species,  Dioscorea  villosa. 

dioscoreaceous  (di-os-ko-rf-a'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Dios- 
coreacece. 

dioscorein  (di-os-ko're-in),  n.  [<  Dioscorea  + 
-in^.]  A  precipitate  iformed  by  adding  water 
to  the  tincture  of  the  roots  of  Dioscorea  villosa, 
used  medicinally  by  eclectic  physicians. 

Dioscuri  (di-os-kn'ri),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  Aidamvpot, 
later  and  Ionic  form  of  AiSoKopoi,  pi.  (rarely  in 
sing.  AtdnKopoc),  <  Aid;,  gen.  of  Zeif,  Zeus,  + 
Kdpog,  Ionic  Kovpoc,  a  son,  a  boy,  lad.]  In  Gr. 
myth.,  the  twin  sons  of  Zeus  and  Leda,  Castor 
and  Polydeuces  or  Pollux,  warrior  gods,  and 
tutelary  protectors  of  sailors.  At  a  compara- 
tively late  date  the  Dioscuri  were  partly  con- 
fused  with  the  Cabiri. 

To  the  Dioscuri,  who  always  retained  very  much  of  their 
divine  nature,  belongs  a  perfectly  unblemished  youthful 
beauty,  an  equally  slender  and  powerful  shape,  and,  as  an 
almost  never-failing  attribute,  the  half-oval  form  of  the 
hat,  or  at  least  hair  lying  close  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
but  projecting  in  thick  curls  around  the  forehead  and  tem- 
ples.        C.  0.  MilUer,  Manual  of  Ai'chseol.  (trans.),  §414. 

Dioscurian  (di-os-ku'ri-an),  a.  [<  Dioscuri  + 
-an.]    Pertaining  to  the  Dioscuri. 

Diosma  (di-os'ma), «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sio(,  divine, 
+  b<T/i^,  odor.]  A  genus  of  heath-like  ruta- 
eeous  plants,  of  about  a  dozen  species,  natives 
of  South  Africa.  The  foliage  is  resinous-dotted,  and 
they  all  diffuse  a  strong  and  generally  disagreeable  odor. 
Several  species  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
for  their  white  or  pinkish  flowers. 

diosmose  (di-os'mos),  n.  [<  NL.  diosmosii, 
q..  v.]     Same  as  diosmosis. 

diosmosis  (dl-os-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sii, 
through,  +  iia/iSq,  a  thrusting,  pushing,  <  ute, 
push:  see  osmose.]  'hi  physics,  the  transuda- 
tion of  a  fluid  through  a 
membrane ;  transfusion 
through  imperceptible 
openings.  The  way  in  which 
the  maternal  and  fetal  circula- 
tions mingle  in  the  placenta  is 
an  example  of  diosmosis.  See 
osmosis,  exosmosis,  endosmoffis. 

diosmotic  (di-os-mot'ik), 
a.  [<  diosmosis  (-mot-) 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  di- 
osmosis; osmotic. 

Diospyros  (di-os'pi-ros), 
■n.  [NL„  <  L.  diospyros 
(Pliny),  <  Gr.  6i6anvpoQ,  a 
certain  plant,  i.e.,  Ai6g  ttv- 
p<if,  lit.  Zeus's  wheat:  At6g, 
gen.  of  ZeiJf,  Zeus  (see 
Zeus,  deity) ;  7rvp6(,  wheat.] 
A  large  genus  of  trees  and 

shrubs      of    thn     -nntiirnl    FlowerandPniltofPersimnioii 

omiioB,    01   tne    natuiai     i^oiospyns  virei"*""^- 
order  Menaeece,  natives 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world,  but  belong- 
ing for  the  most  part  to  Asia  and  Mauritiufl. 


Diospyros 

Of  the  160  species,  only  two  are  American,  of  which  one 
Is  the  common  persimmon  of  the  United  States,  D.  Yir- 
giniana,  sometimes  called  date-plum.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  heavy,  and  many  species  yield  woods  that  are  val- 
uable for  carving,  furniture-malring,  etc.  Ebony  Is  the 
heart-wood  of  several  species,  the  best  and  most  costly, 
with  the  hlacliest  and  linest  grain,  being  obtained  from 
D.  reticulata  of  Mauritius  and  D.  JSbenus  of  Ceylon.    Z). 

?u<esita  of  Ceylon  yields  calamander-wood,  and  D.  Kurzii 
tie  marble-wood  of  the  Andaman  islands,  b.  KaH,  tlie 
Chinese  or  Japanese  persimmon,  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit, 
which  resembles  the  plum  in  appearance  and  flavor,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  southern  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  D.  Lotus  of  southern  Europe  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  but  its  fruit  is  hardly  eat- 
able. It  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  diaiThea.  The  fruits  of 
most  of  the  species  are  excessively  astringent  when  im- 
mature, owing  to  the  amount  of  tannic  acid  which  they 
contain. 

diothelism  (di-oth'e-lizm),  n.  [Zrreg.  for  *di- 
fhelism,  <  LGr.  diBeTJ/c,  with  two  volitions  (<  Gr. 
Si-,  two-,  +  deXeiv,  will),  +  -jsm.]  In  tlieol.,  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  dnring  his  earthly  life  pos- 
sessed two  wills,  a  human  and  a  divine :  op- 
posed to  monothelism.  Also  dyothelism.   [Rare.] 

mothelite  (di-oth'e-lit),  n.  [Irreg.  for  *dithe- 
lite;  as  diothel-ism  +  -ite^.]  One  who  holds  to 
the  doctrine  of  diothelism.     Also  dyothelite. 

dioxia  (di-ok-si'a),^  n.  [<  Gr.  Sco^eiav,  i.  e.,  6i' 
b^aav,  in  full  jj  dia  b^eiav  xopSav  av/i^oivia  (cf. 
diapason,  diapente,  etc.) :  b^uav,  gen.  pi.  of  ofeZa, 
fern,  of  ofic,  sharp.]  In  Gr.  music,  the  interval 
of  a  fifth:  later  called  diapente  (which  see). 

dioxid  (di-ok'sid),  n.  [<  di-^  +  oxid.']  An 
oxid  consisting  of  one  atom  of  a  metal  and  two 
atoms  of  oxygen.  Also  written,  erroneously, 
dinoxid — Carbon  diozlcl.  Same  as  coriiomsc  acid  (which 
see,  under  carbonic). 

cUoX]^-.  [<  cli-^  +  oxy(gen).'i  A  chemical  pre- 
fix signifying  that  the  eonipound  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  contains  either  two  oxygen  atoms  or 
two  oxygen  atoms  additional  to  another  eom- 
poxmd.  Thus,  succinic  acid  has  the  formula 
C4H6O4,  and  dioxy-suocinic  acid  has  the  for- 
mula CAHgOg. 

dip  (dip),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dipped  or  dipt,  ppr. 
dipping.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dippe,  dyppe  (also 
dial,  dih:  see  diV^);  <  ME.  dippen,  dyppen,  < 
AS.  dyppan,  dippan -(Tpiet.  dypte,  pp.  dypped) 
(=  Dan.  dyppe),  dip,  plunge,  immerse,  a  sec- 
ondary form,  orig.  *dupian  (equiv.  to.ONorth. 
depan,  baptize,  =  08.  dopian  =  D.  doopen  = 
LG.  dopen  =  OHG.  toufen,  MHG.  toufen,  G. 
iaufen  =  Sw.  dopa^  =  Ban.  doie  =  Goth,  daup- 
jan,  all  in  sense  of  'baptize,'  the  orig.  and  lit. 
sense  'dip'  being  found  only  in  OHG.,  MHG., 
and  Goth.),  a  causative  verb,  <  dedp,  Goth. 
diups,6ta.,aeeTp:  see  deep.  Eelated  words  are 
dop,  dopper,  dap,  daW-,  etc.,  and-  perhaps  diin- 
ple.']  I,  trans.  1.  To  plunge  or  immerse  tem- 
porarily in  water  or  other  liquid,  or  into  some- 
thing containing  it ;  lower  into  and  then  raise 
from  water  or  other  liquid :  as,  to  dip  a  person 
in  baptism;  to  dip  a  boat's  oars;  to  dip  one's 
hands  into  water. 
The  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  In  the  blood.  lev.  iv.  6. 
The  bason  then  being  brought  up  to  the  bishop,  he  often 
dipped  a  large  lettice  into  it,  and  several  times  sprinlsled 
all  the  people.    Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  18. 

2.  To  lower  and  raise  as  if  in  temporary  im- 
mersion ;  hence,  to  perform  by  a  downward  and 
an  upward  movement :  as,  to  dip  a  flag  in  salu- 
tation; the  falcon  dipped  his  wings  for  flight; 
to  dip  a  courtesy. — 3.  To  raise  or  take  up  by 
a  dipping  action;  lift  by  bailing  or  scooping: 
as,  to  dip  water  out  of  a  boat ;  to  dip  out  soup 
With  a  ladle ;  to  dip  up  sand  with  a  bucket. — 
4.  To  immerse  or  submerge  partly;  plunge  or 
sink  to  some  extent  into  water ;  hence,  to 
plunge,  as  a  person,  into  anything  that  in- 
volves activity  or  effort,  as  difficulties  or  en- 
tanglements; engage;  entangle. 

He  was  a  little  dipt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  commons. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

In  the  green  waves  did  the  low  bank  dip 
Its  fresh  and  green  grass-covered  daisied  lip. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  405. 

5t.  To  engage  as  a  pledge :  generally  used  for 

the  first  mortgage.    Latham. 

Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands. 
Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius  s  Satires. 

6.  To  plunge  into ;  begin  to  sink  into  or  be  im- 
mersed in.     [Bare.] 
But  ere  he  [the  sword  Excalibur]  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an 

arm  ,     .  , 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt.    Tennyson,  Morte  d  Arthur. 
7t.  To  affect  as  if  ty  immersion;  moisten;  wet. 
A  cold  shuddering  dew 
IKps  me  all  o'er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder.  H'^to'*-  Conms.  1-  803. 


1629 

We  saw  two  boats  overset  and  the  gallants  forced  to  be 
pulled  on  shore  by  the  heels.  .  .  .  Among  others  I  saw  the 
ministers  .  .  .  sadly  dipped.    Pepys,  Diary,  May  15, 1660. 

Dipping  the  axle.  See  axle.—  lo  dip  snuff,  to  take 
snulf  by  dipping  a  stick  into  it  and  rubbing  it  upon  the 
teeth  and  gums.    [Southern  U.  S.] 

Sam  Upchinch  smoked  his  pipe,  and  Peggy  dipped  snuff, 
but  Dyer  decUned  joining  them  in  using  tobacco. 
_  Tlie  Century,  XXXI.  586. 

To  dip  the  flag.    SeeJiagK 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  plunge  into  water  or  other 
liquid  and  quickly  emerge. 

Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 
In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

Macaulay,  Horatius,  vii. 

2.  To  plunge  one's  finger  or  hand,  or  a  dipper, 
ladle,  or  the  like,  into  anything ;  make  a  tran- 
sitory plimge  or  entrance ;  hence,  to  engage  or 
interest  one's  self  temporarily  or  to  a  slight 
extent:  with  in  or  into:  as,  to  dip  into  specu- 
lation. 

Who  can  call  him  his  friend, 
That  dips  in  the  same  dish? 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  2. 

Suppose 
I  dipped  among  the  worst  and  Stains  chose? 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  ii.  38. 

We  dipt  in  all 
That  treats  of  whatsoever  is. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

A  blasphemy  so  like  these  Molinists', 
I  must  suspect  you  dip  into  their  books. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  39. 

3.  To  incUne  downward ;  sink,  as  if  below  the 
horizon :  as,  the  magnetic  needle  dips :  specifi- 
cally, in  geoL,  said  of  strata  which  are  not  hori- 
zontal. 

The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 
where  the  steep  upland  dips  into  the  marsh. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

dip  (dip),  m.  [<djp,  ».]  1.  The  act  of  dipping; 
immersion  for  a  short  time  in  water  or  other 
liquid;  a  plimge;  a  bath:  as,  the  dip  of  the 
oars ;  a  dip  in  the  sea. 

The  dip  of  the  wild  fowl,  the  rustling  of  trees. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  i. 

2.  That  which  is  dipped;  specifically,  a  candle 
made  by  dipping  a  wick  repeatedly  in  melted 
tallow. 

He  gazes  around. 
And  holds  up  his  dip  of  sixteen  to  the  pound. 

Barha/m,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  55. 

It  is  a  solitary  purser's  dip,  as  they  are  termed  at  sea, 
emitting  but  feeble  rays.       Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  I.  xix. 

3.  The  act  of  dipping  up,  as  with  a  ladle  or 
dipper:  as,  to  take  a  dip  from  the  bowl. —  4. 
Inclination  downward;  a  sloping;  a  direction 
below  a  horizontal  line ;  depression. 

Ev'n  to  the  last  dip  of  the  vanishing  sail 

She  watch'd  it.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

Specifically — (a)  In  geol.,  the  angle  which  a  stratum  of 


Dip  of  the  Horizon. 
S  is  the  station  vertically 
above  A  at  the  sea-level ;  DAB 
is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  hav- 
ing its  center  at  C,  the  center  of 
the  earth ;  the  angle  H££>  is  the 
true, and  0E£  the  apparent,  dip. 


Outcrop  of  Rock,  showing  Dip  and  Strike. 

rock  makes  with  a  horizontal  plane.    The  dip  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  hade  or  underlay.    See  these  words. 

If  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock,  Instead  of  being  quite  level, 
be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to  dip ;  the  point  of  the 
compass  to  which  it  is  inclined  is  said  to  be  the  point  of 
dip,  and  the  degree  of  deviation  from  a  level  or  horizon- 
tal line  is  called  the  amount  of  dip. 

Lyell,  Manual  of  GeoL,  v. 

(b)  In  mining :  (1)  A  heading  driven  to  the  dip  in  mines  in 
which  the  beds  of  coal  have  a  steep  inclination.  Also  called 
dip-head.  (2)  Rarely,  a  heading  driven  to  the  nse.  [North. 
Staffordshire,  Eng.]  (c)  In  teleg.,  the  distance  from  a 
point  in  a  wire  midway  between  two  adjacent  supports  to 
the  middle  point  of  a  straight  line  joining  the  points  on 
these  supports  to  which  the  wire  is  attached,  (d)  A  cor- 
rection to  be  applied  to  the  altitude  of  heavenly  bodies 
observed  at  sea,  varying  according  to  the  height  of  the  ob- 
server's eye.  .  .  ■. 
5.  Any  liquid  into  which  somethmg  is  to  be 
dipped. 

The  bronzing  dip  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  in  1 
gal  hot  water  i  lb.  each  perchloride  of  iron  and  perchlo- 
ride  of  copper.  The  metal  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  this  dip  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  desired  colour.  Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  244. 
Specifically— (a)  Drawn  butter,  or  milk  thickened  with 
flour,  served  with  toast,  (ft)  A  sauce  served  with  pud- 
dings.   [Local,  U.  S.] 


diphtheria 

6.  A  pickpocket.    [Thieves'slang.]_Dipof  the 

horizon,  the   angular   amount  by  which   the  horizon 

line  lies  below  the  level  of 

thu  eye.      It  is  due  to  the 

convexity  of  the  earth,  and 

is  somewhat  diminished  by 

the  refraction  of  light.    The 

figure  gives  an  exaggerated 

representation   of   the  piie- 

noinenon,  on  the  left  without 

refraction  and  on  the  right 

with  it.— Dip  of  the  nee- 
dle,  the   angle   which   the 

magnetic      needle,      freely 

poised  on  its  center  of  grav- 
ity,      and       symmetrically 

formed  in   both    its    arms, 

makes  with  the  plane  of  the 

horizon.      It    is    otherwise 

termed  the  inclination  of  the 

needle.    In  the  United  States  the  dip  of  the  needle  varies 

from  55°  to  70°  ;  at  the  magnetic  pole^  it  is  90°,  and  on  the 

magnetic  equator  it  is  0°.- Direction  of  the  dip,  the 

point  of  the  compass  toward  \\  hicli  a  stratum  of  rock  is 

inclined. 
di^aschal  (di-pas'kal),  a.     [<  Gr.  Si-,  two-,  + 

?rd(T;);a,  passover:  see  pascJial.'\     Including  two 

passovers.     Carpenter. 
dip-bucket  (dip''buk"et),  n.   Abucket  contrived 

to  turn  and  sink,  or  pour  out  readily,  used  on 

shipboard  and  in  wells. 
dipchick  (dlp'chik),  n.     [<  dip  +  chicle^ ;  equiv. 

to  dabchicJc,  q.  v.]     Same  as  dabchicli.     Carew. 
dip-circle  (dip'ser'''kl),  n.    A  form  of  dipping- 
compass  (which  see). 

One  of  the  snow-houses  (built  not  far  from  the  observa- 
tory) was  designed  for  the  dip-circle,  and  the  other  for  the 
declinometer.  C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Expedition,  p.  218. 

Dipeltidae  (di-pel'ti-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dipel- 
tis  +  -idce.^  Afamily  of  xiphosurous  merosto- 
matous  crustaceans,  represented  by  the  genus 
Dipeltis,  of  Carboniferous  age,  having  a  dis- 
coidal  eUiptieal  body  with  a  smooth  abdomen 
differentiated  from  the  cephalic  shield. 

Dipeltis  (di-pel'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Si-,  two-, 
■¥  irtTiTTi,  a  shield.]  The  typical  genus  of  Di- 
peltidw.    D.  diplodisGus  is  an  example. 

dipentkemimeres  (di-pen-the-mim'e-rez),  n. 
[<  Gr.  SiTTEvdrijupEp^g,  <  rf«-,  two-,  +  irevdinii/iep^g, 
penthemimeres :  see  penthemimeres.']  In  erne, 
pros.,  a  verse  consisting  of  two  penthemimeres, 
or  groups  of  five  half -feet  (two  and  a  half  feet) 
each:  as,  for  example,  a  line  composed  of  a 
dactylic  pentameter  and  an  iambic  monome- 
ter  hypercatalectic,  -tw..^  —  ww—  |  y^^^—^. 

dipetalous  (di-pet'a-lus),  a.     [<  Gr.  Si-,  two- 
neraiov,  a  leaf  (mocf.  a  petal),  +  -oics.'i 
having  two  petals. 

di  petto  (de  pet'to).  [It.:  di,  <  L.  de,  from; 
jpetto,  <  L.  pectus',  breast :  see  pectoraW]  In 
music,  with  the  natural  voice,  as  opposed  to 
falsetto. 

(Up-kead  (dip'hed),  n.    Same  as  dip,  4  (6)  (1). 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  dip-head  level  intersects 
the  cutters  in  its  progress  at  a  very  oblique  angle. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  328. 

dipkenic  (di-fen'ik),  a.  [<.di-^+phenic.2  Used 
in  the  phrase  diphemc  acid,  an  oxidation  pro- 
duct (C14H10O4)  of  phenanthrene,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  coal-tar. 

dipkenylamiue  (dif-e-nil'a-min),  n.  [<  di-^  -I- 
pheml  +  amine.']  A  crystalline  substance, 
(CeBrg)2NHj  having  an  agreeable  odor  and 
weakly  basic  properties,  prepared  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  rosanUine  blue,  or  by  heating 
aniline  hydroohlorid  and  aniline  together,  it 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  various  dye-stuffs,  and  as  a 
reagent  in  microcliemical  analysis  for  the  detection  of  mi- 
nute quantities  of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  which  yield  with 
it  a  dark-blue  color.—  Dipheuylamine-blue.  Same  as 
spirit-blue. 

dipkrelatic  (dif-rf-lat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Si^priMrvi, 
a  chariot-driver,  <  Si^poq,  a  chariot-board,  the 
chariot  itself,  so  called  because  it  accommo- 
dated two  (the  driver  and  his  master),  for  *6i- 
^6po^,  bearing  two,  <  (5t-,  two-,  +  -46pog,  <  ipepeiv  = 
E.  iear'^.']   Of  or  pertaining  to  chariot-driving. 

dipktkeria  (di£-  or  dip-the'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (so 
called  with  reference  to  the  leathery  nature  of 
the  membrane  formed),  <  Gr.  SiifiBepa,  a  prepared 
hide,  sMn,  piece  of  leather,  perhaps  <  Siij>eiv, 
soften,  knead  till  soft,  aUntoL.depscre,  knead, 
make  supple,  tan  leather.]  An  infectious  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  the  formation  over  the 
affected  and  inflamed  paTts  of  a  firm  whitish  or 
grayish  pellicle,  or  false  membrane  (which  is 
removed  with  difficulty  and  leaves  a  raw  sur- 
face), and  by  general  prostration,  it  is  not  infre- 
quently followed  by  more  or  less  extended  paralysis.  The 
air-passages  of  the  head  are  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the 
diphtheritic  membrane,  although  it  may  appear  on  other 
mucous  surfaces  and  in  wounds.  The  disease  is  very  fre- 
quently fatal,  and  its  ravages  are  extended  by  filth.  Also 
diphtheritis. 
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diphtheria 

Diphtheria  is  not  an  hereditary  disease;  but  a  special 
aptitude  to  receive  and  develop  the  poison  evidently  per- 
tains to  certain  individuals  and  families. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  375. 

diphtheritic  (dif-  or  dip-the-rit'ik),  a.  [<  diph- 
theritis  +  -jc]  Of  the  nature  of,  pertaming  or 
relating  to,  or  affected  by  diphtheria :  as,  dijih- 
t/jf nWc  laryngitis;  a  dipAWimiic  membrane;  a 
diphtheritic  patient. 

diphtherltically  (dif-  or  dip-the-rit'i-kal-i), 
aclu.  In  the  manner  of  diphtheria ;  with  regaxd 
to  diphtheria. 

Do  the  violent  reactions  of  the  tonsils  of  these  persons 
to  weather  changes  involve  likelihood  of  rendering  them 
diphtheriUcally  infectious  ?  Sanitarian,  XVII.  202. 

diphtheritis  (dif-  or  dip-thf-ri'tis),  n.     [NL., 
<  Gt.  6uj>dipa,  a  prepared  skiii  (membrane)  (see 
diphtheria),  +  -itis.'\     Same  as  diphtheria. 
diphtheroid  (dif-  or  dip'thf-roid),  a.     [<  diph- 
theria +  -oJ(J.]    Eesembling  diphtheria. 

The  vesiculo-papules  broke,  leaving  excoriated  surfaces 
of  a  diphtheroid  character,  from  which  there  exuded  an 
exceedingly  abundant,  foul-smelling  discharge. 

Br.  E.  B.  Branson,  Med.  News,  XLIX.  270. 

diphthong  (dif'-  or  dip'thdng),  n.  [Formerly 
also  dipthong;  =  F.  diphthongue  =  Pr.  diptonge 
=  Sp.  diptongo  =  Pg.  diphthongo,  ditongo  =  It. 
dittongo  =  D.  diphthongxis  =  Q.  diphthong  = 
Dan.  aw.  diftong,  <  LL.  diphthongiis,  <  Gr.di'^ffoy- 
^of,  also  6i(pdoyyov,  a  diphthong,  fem.  and  neut. 
respectively  of  di^oyyo^,  with  two  sounds,  <  A-, 
two-,  +  (jiddyyoc,  voice,  sound,  <  (jiBeyyeaBai,  utter 
a  sound.]  A  coalition  or  union  of  two  vowels 
pronounced  in  one  syllable.  In  uttering  a  proper 
diphthong  both  vowels  are  pronounced ;  the  s6und  is  not 
simple,  but  the  two  sounds  are  so  blended  aa  to  be  consid- 
ered as  forming  one  syllable,  as  in  joy,  noise,  bound,  out. 
An  ' '  improper  "  diphthong  is  not  a  diphthong  at  all,  being 
merely  a  collocation  of  two  or  more  vowels  in  the  same 
syllable,  of  which  only  one  is  sounded,  as  ea  in  breach,  eo 
in  people,  ai  in  raiji,  eau  in  beau.  (See  digraph.)  In  Greek 
grammar,  aproper  diphthong  is  a  diphthong  the  first  vowel 
of  which  is  short ;  an  improper  diphthong,  a  diphthong  the 
first  vowel  of  which  is  long.  The  proper  diphthongs  are 
oi,  ei,  01,  av,  ev,  ov ;  the  improper,  at,  ijt,  lui.  (commonly 
written  a,  7?,  w ;  see  iota  subscript,  under  Bubscript),  iju,  lav. 
An  improper  'diphthong  not  usually  distinguished  as  such 
is  S.V,  as  in  vat)?,  Epic  fvji}?.  Some  include  t;t  in  this  class, 
and  some  limit  the  term  to  a,  jj,  u. 

Whether  there  were  any  true  diphthongs  in  Old-Eng- 
lish, and  if  not,  when  they  were  introduced,  is  a  question 
which  cannot  now  be  answered. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxii, 

diphthongal  (dif-  or  dip-th6ng'gal),  a.  [<  diph- 
thong +  -al.']  Belonging  to  a  diphthong;  con- 
sisting of  two  vowel-sounds  pronounced  in  one 
syllable. 

To  the  joint  operation  ...  of  these  two  causes,  uni- 
versal reading  and  climatic  influences,  we  must  ascribe 
our  habit  of  dwelling  upon  vowel  and  diphthongal  sounds. 
G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxx. 

diphthongally  (dif-  or  dip-th6ng'gal-i),  adv.  In 
a  diphthongal  manner. 

diphthongation  (dif-  or  dip-th&ng-ga'shgn),  n. 
[=  F.  diphthongaiaon;  as  *diphthongate,  equiv. 
to  diphthongize,  <  diphthong  +  -ate'^ :  see  -ation.'] 
In.  philol.,  the  formation  of  a  diphthong;  the 
conversion  of  a  simple  vowel  into  a  diphthong 
by  adding  another  vowel:  as,  Greek  faiv-uv, 
from  root  "fav;  French  rien,  from  Latin  rem; 
Italian  fuoco,  from  Latin  focus,  and  the  like. 

diphthongic  (dif-  or  dip-th6ng'ik),  a.  [<  diph- 
thong +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  diphthong. 

diphthongization  (dif"-  or  dip'^thSng-i-za'- 

shon),  n,     [<  diphthongize  +  -ation.']     Same  as 

diphthongation.    Also  spelled  diphthongisation. 

The  diphthongization  of  6  into  ie.  Encyc.  Brit. 

diphthongize  (dif'-  or  dip'th6ng-iz),  V. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  diphthongized,  ppr.  diphthongizing.  [< 
diphthong  +  -»«e.]  I,  trans.  To  change,  as  a 
vowel,  into  a  diphthong:  thus  the  u  of  many 
Anglo-Saxon  words  has  been  diphthongized 
into  ow  in  modern  English,  as  in  the  word  now, 

A  tendency  to  diphthongise  vowels  in  general. 

Amer.  Jour.  PhiloL,  V.  515. 

n.  intrans.  To  unite  in  forming  a  diphthong. 

This  second  (J)  may  diphthongize  with  any  preceding 
Towel.  /.  Badley,  Essays,  p.  261. 

Also  spelled  diphthongise. 

diphycerc  (dif'i-serk),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  6i^vijg, 
of  double  nattire  or  form  (see  Diphyes),  +  Kip- 
iwQ,  tail.]    Same  as  diphyeercal. 

diphycercal  (dif-i-s6r'kal),  a.  [<  diphycerc  + 
-a?.] _  In  ichth.,  havingthe  tail  synametrical,  or 
consisting  of  equal  upper  and  lower  halves,  with 
respect  to  the  bones  which  support  it^  the  end 
of  the  spinal  column  or  the  notoehord  not  be- 
ing bent  upward  as  is  usually  the  case  in  fishes. 
See  homocercal,  hypural,  heterocercal. 
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Diphycercal  Tail  of  Spotted  Burbot  {Lo,ta  maculosa). 

Whatever  the  condition  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  spine 
of  a  fish,  it  occasionally  retains  the  same  direction  as  the 
trunk  part,  but  is  far  more  generally  bent  up.  .  .  .  In  the 
former  case,  the  extremity  of  the  spine  divides  the  caudal 
fin-rays  into  two  nearly  equal  moieties,  an  upper  and  a 
lower,  and  the  fish  is  said  to  be  diphycercal. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  21. 

diphycercy  (di£'i-s6r-si),  n.  [As  diphycerc  + 
-^.]    The  state  of  being  diphycercal. 

Diphydae,  Diphydes  (dif 'i -de,  -dez),  m.  pi 
[NL.]     Same  as  Diphyidw. 

Diphyes  (dif'i-ez),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817),  < 
Gr.  oupw/g,  of  double  nature  or  form,  <  Si-,  two-, 
+  (piiEiv,  produce,  <  (jiiieaBat,  grow.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Diphyidce,  d.  acuminata,  a 
dioecious  form,  is  an  example  ;  it  has  a  fiuid  reservoir  or 
somatocyst  in  the  upper  nectocalyx. 

diphyid  (di£'i-id),  n.  One  of  the  Diphyidce. 
Each  group  of  individuals  [in  the  Calycophora]  consists 
of  a  small  nutritive  polyp,  a  tentacle  with  naked  kidney- 
shaped  groups  of  nematocysts,  and  gonophores.  To  these 
is  usually  added  a  funnel  or  umbrella-shaped  hydrophyl- 
lium.  These  groups  of  individuals  may  in  some  diphyids 
become  free  and  assume  a  separate  existence  as  Eudoxia. 
Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  249. 

Diphyidse  (di-fi'i-de), ».  pi.  [NL. ,  <  Diphyes  + 
-Ja(B.]  A  family  of  siphonophorous  oceanic 
hydrozoans,  of  the  order  Calycophora,  having  a 


.4,  Diphyes  appettdicutata  :  a,  hydranths  and  hydrophyllia  on 
the  hydrosoma  or  ccenosarc  ;  b,  proximal  nectocalyx ;  c,  aperture  of 
distal  nectocalyx;  d,  somatocyst;  e,  the  prolongation  of  the  distal 
nectocalyx,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  hydrosoma ;  y,  point  of  at- 
tachment of  the  hydrosoma  in  the  hydroecium  of  the  proxunal  necto- 
calyx. S.  Distal  nectocalyx,  with  a  bristle,  a,  throueh  the  canal  tra- 
versed by  the  hydrosoma  in  A.  C.  Extremity  of  distal  nectocalyx, 
with  its  muscular  velum.    (AUslightly  enlarged.) 

pair  of  large  swimming-bells  or  neotooalyees 
opposite  each  other  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem.  It  is  represented  by  the  genera  Diphyes  and  Abyla. 
(See  extract  under  diphyid.)  Also  Diphydae,  Diphydes. — 
Monogastric  Diphyidse,  or  Diphydae.  See  extract 
under  diphyzoiiid. 

Diphylla  (di-fil'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  61-,  two-,  + 
(jnMov  =  L.  folium,  leaf.]  A  genus  of  true 
blood-sucking  or  vampire  bats  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  -America,  composing  with  Desmodus 
the  group  Desmodontes  of  the  family  Phyllo- 
stomatidcE,  differing  from  Desmodus  in  having 
one  molar  in  each  jaw,  and  a  calear.  See  Des- 
modus.   Spix,  1823. 

Diphyllidae  (dl-fil'i-de),  n.  ph  [NL.,  <  Gr.  61-, 
two-,  +  fvX\m,  a  leaf  (cf.  Diphylla),  +  ^dce.] 
A  family  of  cestoid  flatworms,  or  -tapeworms. 
They  have  a  circlet  of  booklets  on  the  neck  and  two  pe- 
dunculate unarmed  suckers  or  facets  on  the  head,  whence 
the  name.  It  is  represented  by  the  genus  Echinobothrium 
(which  see). 

Diphyllidea  (dif-i-lid'f-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  as  Di- 
phyllridce  +  -id-ea.']  A'division  of  the  Cestoidea, 
or  cestoid  worms,  including  those  tapeworms 
which  when  adult  have  parts  or  organs  of  the 
head  in  pairs,  as  two  suckers  and  two  rostellar 
eminences :  they  have  also  a  collar  of  hooklets 
on  the  neck. 

Diphyllidia  (dif-i-lid'i-a),  ■«.  [NL. ;  cf.  Diphyl- 
lidea.'] A  genus  of  nudibranehiate  gastropods : 
a  synonym  of  Pleurophyllidia  (which  see). 

diphyllidiid  (dif-i-M'i-id),  n.  A  gastropod  of 
the  family  Diphyllidiidm. 

Diphyllidudae  (di-fil-i-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<.  Diphyllidia  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  nudibran- 
ehiate gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Diphyl- 
lidia :  synonymous  with  Fleurophyllidiidce. 

Diphyllocera  (dif-i-los'e-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  61-, 
two-,  +  (pvTJim,  a  leaf ,  "+ "/cipaf ,  horn.]     1.  A 
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genus  of  phytophagous  tetramerous  beetles,  ot 
the  family  Chrysomelidai. —  2.  A  genus  of  lamel- 
licorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Scarabceidw. 

Diphyllodes  (di-fi-16'dez),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson, 
18S5),<  Gr.  (5j-,  two-,  +  <l>v?Jtov,  leaf,  +  cHof,form.] 
A  genus  of  Paradiseidce,  containing  the  mag. 
nificent  bird  of  paradise,  D.  speoiosa  or  magni- 
fica :  so  called  from  the  bundle  of  long,  silky, 
yellow  plumes  on  the  nape.  Another  species' 
D.  wilsoni,  is  sometimes  placed  in  this  genus.  ' 

diphyllous  (di-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  6t-,  two-,  + 
^7Jmv  =  'L.  folium,  a  leaf,  +  -ous.]  Having  two 
leaves:  said  of  a  calyx  formed  of  two  sepals,  etc. 

diphyodont  (dif 'i-o-dont),  a.  and  m.  [<  NL.  di- 
phyodon{t-)s,  <  Gr.  difviii,  of  double  form,  two- 
fold (see  Diphyes),  +  odoig  (bdovr-)  =  B.  tooth.'^ 
I.  a.  Having  two  sets  of  teeth,  as  a  mammal"; 
growing  in  two  sets,  as  teeth:  applied  both 
to  the  system  of  dentition  and  to  the  animals 
which  have  such  a  system:  opposed  to  mo- 
nophyodont  andpolyphyodont.    See  IT. 

In  the  Marsupialia  the  diphyodont  condition  is  in  a  ru- 
dimentary stage,  for  it  ia  confined  to  one  tooth  only  on 
either  side  of  the  jaw. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  662. 
II.  n.  A  mammal  which  has  two  sets  of 
teeth.  Most  mammals  have  a  definite  set  of  milk-teeth 
which  are  deciduous,  and  are  displaced  and  replaced  by  a 
permanent  set.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  differ  both  numeri- 
cally and  otherwise  from  the  former,  particularly  in  the 
appearance  of  true  molars,  which  are  lacking  in  the  milk- 
dentition.  Thus,  in  a  child  there  are  20  teeth,  none  of 
them  molars  proper ;  in  the  adult  there  are  32,  an  in- 
crease of  three  molars  above  and  below  on  each  side. 

diphyozooid  (dif"i-o-z6'oid),  n.    Same  as  dj- 

jpliyzooid. 

cBphysite  (dif 'i-sit),  •«.  [<  Gr.  (Si-,  two-,  +  ijmait, 
nature,  +  4te^.]  One  who  held  the  doctrine  of 
diphysitism.    Also  improperly  diophysite. 

dipnysitism  (dif'i-si-tizm),  «.  [<  diphysite  + 
-ism.]  In  theol.,  the  doctrine  of  two  distinct 
natures  in  Christ,  a  divine  and  a  human,  as 
opposed  to  monophysitism.  According  to  the  usual 
view,  these  two  natures  coexist  in  one  person,  whereas  the 
Nestorians  affirm  the  existence  of  a  distinct  person  for 
each  nature.    Also  improperly  diophysUism. 

diphyzooid  (dif-i-z6 'old),  n.  [<  Gr.  Su^i^g,  of 
double  form  (see  Diphyes),  +  zooid.]    A  repro- 

■  ductive    zooid  . 

of  the  oceanic  yiV  -5 . 

hydrozoans  of 
the  order  Ca- 
lycophora, de- 
tached and 
free-swimming 
by  means  of 
its  nectoca- 
lyx, represent- 
ing the  com- 
plex distal 
set  of  appen- 
dages. Also  di- 
phyozooid. 

The  distal  set 
of  appendages  [in 
the  calycopho- 
rans]  is  the  old- 
est, and,  as  they  at- 
tain their  full  de- 
velopment, each 
set  becomes  de- 
tached, as  a  free- 
swimming  com- 
plex Diphyzooid. 
In  this  condition 
they  grow  and  al- 
ter their  form  and 
size  so  much  that  they  were  formerly  regarded  as  distinct 
genera  of  what  were  termed  monogastric  Diphydss. 

Rvjxlcy,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  131. 

Dipina  (di-pi'na),  n.  pi.    Same  as  Dwodidce. 

diplacanthid  (3ip-la-kan'thid),  a.  Having  bi- 
serial  adambulacral  spines,  as  a  starfish;  spe- 
cifically, pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Diplacanthida.    F.  J.  Bell. 

Diplacanthida  (6ip-la,-ka,n'thi-d&), n.pl.  [NL., 
as  Diplacanthus  +  -ida.]  TH'ose  echinoids 
which  have  biserial  adambulacral  spines.  F. 
J.  Bell. 

Diplacanthus  (dip-la-kan'thus)_,  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
SmUog,  double  (see  diploe),  +  arnvBa,  a  spine.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  of  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone, having  a  heterocercal  tail,  very  small 
scales,  and  two  dorsal  fins,  each  with  a  strong 
spine,  whence  the  name.     Agassiz. 

diplanetic  (di-pla-net'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ii-,  two-, 
twice,  +  Tvlavirniidg,  disposed  to  wander,  <  f/la- 
vnrdQ,  wandering:  see  planet.]  In  cryptogamic 
lot.,  having  two  periods  of  activity  separated 
by  one  of  rest,  as  the  zoBspores  of  certain  gen- 
era of  Saprolegnicw. 

diplanetism  (iji-plan'e-tizm),  n.  [<  diplanet4c 
+  -ism.]    In  cryptogamic  lot.,  the  property  01 


A,  B.  Diphyzooid  (Spfunoidei),  lateral 
and  front  views.  C.  Diphyzo&id  of  Afyla 
( Cudoides } :  a.e,  gonophore,  or  reproductive 
organ  ;  b,  hydranth  ;  c,  phyllocyst,  with  its 
process,  d.  D.  Free  Gonophore,  its  manu- 
brium, a,  containing  ova.    (All  enlarged.) 
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Ijeiiig  twice  active,  with  an  intervening  period  contractions,  contractions  which,  when  the  anode  of  a  spioiiles  running  in  opposite  directions,  and 
of  rest.  It  occurs  in  the  zoBspores  of  certain  genera  of  S&iy^mo  current  is  applied  to  the  mastoid  process  and  ghaped  like  an  hour-glass  or  a  double  cone. 
Saproleffnicoe,  in  which  the  zoospores  escape  without  cilia  J^ti*''^*  cathode  is  placed  hetween  the  shoulder-blades,  T)it)1nconUS  (dip-lo-ko'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6i- 
Jrom  the  sporangium,  and  come  to  rest  in  a  cluster,  each  J^*™  ">  '"'"e  "^^f  \l^<l  f«™  ■.",";«  muscles  of  the  arm  ^W°''°?,\'°,^''T  "ij"  """4'-,  'a  ^  '  f 
forming  a  oell-wall.  After  some  hours  of  rest  the  proto-  °°  J^Ji'de  opposite  that  towhich  the  anode  is  applied.  vrAOOf,  double,_  +•  k<mo(,  cone.  J  Agenus  «  m?™- 
plasni  of  each  spore  escapes  from  its  cell-wall,  acquires  dipleidoscope  (di-pli'do-skop),  li.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  oyttanan  radiolanans,  giving  name  to  the  tarn- 
cilia,  and  enters  upon  a  period  of  active  movement.  6t7r7i6og,  double,  +  eMof ,  appearance,  +  {T/coTreiv,  ily  Diploconidce,  _  Saeckel^  1860. 


diplantidian{dip-lan-tid'i-an),«.  l<.G;T,diw?^og,  view.]  An  instrument  for  indicating  the  pas-  diplodal (dip'16-dal),  o, 
double,  +  avTi,  against,  +  eldog,  form,  image.]  sage  of  the  sun  or  a  star  over  the  meridian  by  -I-  666;,  way,  -I-  -ai.] 
Showing  two  images,  one  reversed  and  the    the  coincidence  of  two  images  of  the'  object. 


other  direct :  applied  to  a  telescope  proposed 
in  1778  by  Jeaurat,  to  te  used  in  taking  tran- 
sits, the  coincidence  of  the  two  images  serving 
in  place  of  a  transit  over  an  illuminated  wire. 
The  difficulties  of  the  execution  of  such  an  instrument  are, 
however,  far  greater  than  those  of  illuminating  a  wire. 

Diplartlira  (dip-lar'thra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
otdiplarthrus :  see  diplarthrous.']  Diplarthrous 
mammals ;  those  hoofed  quadrupeds  which  ex- 
hibit or  are  characterized  by  diplarthrism. 
They  are  the  artiodaotyls  and  the  perissodactyls,  or  the 
Ungidata  in  a  proper  restricted  sense,  collectively  distin- 
guished from  the  Taxetypoda  (which  see). 

diplarthrism  (dip-lar'thrizm),  n.  [<  diplar- 
tnr-ous  +  -ism.'\    The  quality  or  condition  of  be- 


the  one  formed  by  single  and  the  other  by 
double  reflection,  it  consists  of  an  equilateral  hollow 
prism,  two  of  whose  sides  are  silvered  on  the  inside  so  as 
to  be  mirrors,  while  the  third  is  formed  of  glass.  The  prism 
is  adjusted  so  that  one  of  the  silvered  sides  shall  be  exactly 
in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  the  transparent  side 
toward  the  object.  So  long  as  the  object  has  not  reached 
the  meridian,  the  image  produced  by  that  portion  of  the  IDiplodOCidSB  (dip-16-dos'i-de),  n.  pi. 


[<  Gr.  diTrWof,  double, 
_     In  zooL,  having  both 
prosodal  anS.  aphodal  canals,  or  canals  of  en- 
trance and  exit,  well  developed,  as  a  sponge. 
The  genus  Chondrosia  is  an  example. 

This,  which  from  the  marked  presence  of  both  prosodal 
and  aphodal  canals  may  be  termed  the  diplodal  type  of 
the  £hagon  canal  system,  occurs  but  rarely. 

W.  J.  Sottas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  415. 

[NL.,  < 


rays  reflected  directly  from  the  glass  surface,  and  that  pro-  f^^ioohcus  + -idceX  A  family  of  sauropod  dino- 

duced  by  the  rays  transmitted  through  the  glass  to  the     -^'2"'""^>'"^  J         _.„_„+;.„   „f  +£„  aa-n-na 

silvered  side,  reflected  from  it  to  the  other,  and  thence  saurs,  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  genus 

through  the  glass,  are  not  coincident,  but  gradually  ap-  JHplodocus, 

proach  as  the  sun  or  star  approaches  the  meridian,  until  T)inlodOCUS  (di-plod'6-kus),  n.      [NL.,  <  Gr.  6t- 

they  exactly  coincide  at  the  instant  the  center  of  the  ob-  f^        double,  +  Soxk,  a  bearing-beam,  main 

ifint.  IS  nn  the  Tnendian  ?  thp.n  an  pve  Bt.ntinned  flh  the  Hide  "'^ul.!,,    liwixtji^,                    s,                         o                        „j 

beam,  any  beam  or.  bar.  ]    A  genus  of  sauropod 


ject  is  on  the  meridian ;  then  an  eye  stationed  at  the  side 
of  the  prism  and  looking  toward  the  transparent  side  sees 
only  one  object. 


ing  diplarthrous;  the  alternation  of  the  several  ^'.^e^^'  (di-pl8'ra),  m.  pi.    [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
bOTies  of  one  row  of  carpals  or  tarsals  with  those    **-?[«"r!*?'  N?';.  °':'.  i^°-\t.  '^^^P"''  "de.    Cf , 


diplewrie.'l  Li  morphol.,  those  organic  forms 
which  are  dipleural:  distinguished  from  Tetra- 
pleura, 

Haeckel  again  divides  these,  according  to  the  number 
of  antimeres,  into  Tetrapleura  and  Dipleura. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XVI.  844. 

dipleural  (di-plS'ral),  a.  [As  dipleur4o  +  -a?.] 
Li  morphol.,  zygopleural  with  only  two  anti- 
meres; dipleurio.    Saeckel. 


phytophagous  type  of  mammals, 
rous  l,uip-iai-  liuub;,  ».     LV''^' "'^'•?'"  iliTilonrip  7di  nlo'rikl    n       F^Gr    Si-    two-    -I-   diploS  (dip'16-e),  «.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  JittW)?,  fem.  of 
^.^^l''^T^l^.tto^7o^'ottd  XTsid?+  -^"f'Beini  ^&  anAj  a^s     ^[-^4  /ontr.  >.;^i).,  twofold,  double  (=  L 
irtiouiatea,  as  a  Done  01  one  low  01  ear-      . ,     .  !,„_;_-  ,H<rl.+.  ^i.^rl  ipft  si^fis :  hfiiTi<r  s-c 


of  the  other  row  respectively,  instead  of  that 
linear  arrangement  of  the  respective  bones  of 
both  rows  which  constitutes  taxeopody  (which 
see) :  so  called  because  each  bone  of  one  row 
interlocks  with  two  bones  of  the  other  row. 

Diplarthrism  appears  in  that  foot  before  it  does  in  the 
fore  foot,  as  in  the  Proboscidia. 

M.  D.  Cope,  Amer.  Nat.,  XXI.  988. 

diplarthrous  (dip-lar'thrus),  a.    [<  NL.  diplar- 
tnrus,  < 

Doubly  articulated, 

pal  or  tarsal  bones  with  two  bones  of  the  other 
row;  characterized  by  or  exhibiting  diplar- 
thrism ;  not  taxeopodous :  as,  a  diplarthrous  car- 
pus or  tarsus ;  a  diplarthrous  ungulate  mammal. 
The  conversion  of  a  taxeopod  into  a  diplarthrous  ungu- 
late. E.  D.  Cope,  Amer.  Nat.,  XXI.  986. 

diplasiasmus  (di-pla-si-as'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
6m^aacaa/i6g,  a  doubling,  as  of  a  letter  or  word, 
<  dmhitnai^sLV,  double,  <  6t7r?MCioc,  double :  see 
diplasic.']  1.  A  figure  of  orthography,  consist- 
ing in  writing  a  letter  double  which  is  usually  Jferoiranchiata  or  Hypobranchiata. 
written  single,  as,  in  Greek  Toaa6c  for  Toa6g. —  dipleurobranchiate  (di-pl6-ro-brang'ki-at),  a. 
2.  In  rhet.,  repetitioij  of  a  word  or  name  for  [f  Dipleurobranchia  +  -ate^.']  Pertaining  to  or 
the  sake  of  emphasis:  as,  "O  Jerusalem,  Jeru-  having  the  characters  of  the  Dipleurobranchia. 
salem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,"  Mat.  diplex  (di'pleks),  a.  [<Gr.  (5(-,two-, -I- L. -pZea:, 
xxiii.  37.    Also  called  epizeuxis.  as  in  duplex;  a  distinctive  var.  of  duplex.'] 

diplasic  (di-plas'ik),  a.   [<  Gr.  Siirlaaioc,  double.    Double :  applied  to  a  method  of  transmitting 


dinosaurs,  based  on  remains  from  the  Upper 
Jurassic  of  Colorado,  it  is  characterized  by  a  weak 
dentition  confined  to  the  fore  part  of  the  jaws,  and  the 
rami  of  the  ischia  straight,  not  expanded  distally,  and 
meeting  in  the  middle  line.  0.  C.  Marsh,  1878. 
Diplodontia  (dip-16-don'shia),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
dmUog,  double,  +  odoig  {bSovr-)  =  E.  toofh.]  In 
Blyth's  edition  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of  placental 
Mammalia,  consisting  of  the  Pachydermata,  her- 
bivorous Cetacea,  Bodentia,  and  Evminantia  of 
Cuvier:  one  of  two  orders  constituting  Blyth's 
ihagous  type  of  mammals.    [Not  in  use.] 


sides ;  having  right  and  left  sides ;  being  sym- 
metrically bilateral,  or  exhibiting  bilateral  sym- 
metry. 

Dipleurobranchia  (di-plo-ro-brang'ki-a),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  61-,  two-,  -V  TrXsvpa,  side,  -1-  fipdyx'a, 
gills.]  A  superfamily  of  nudibranchiate  gas- 
tropods, having  foliaceous  branchiae  situated 
in  a  fold  on  each  side,  and  no  shell,  and  con- 
taining the  families  Phyllidiidai  aniPleurophyl- 
UdiidcB,  which  are  thus  contrasted  with  Mono- 
pleurobranchia.     The  group  is  also  called  In- 


duplus,  >  ult.  B.  double,  q.  v.),  <  <5j-,  two-,  -l- 
-vTiOog,  akin  to  L.  plus,  more,  and  E./mK1.]  1. 
In  anat.,  the  light  spongy  substance  or  open 
cancellated  or  reticulated  structure  of  bone  be- 


two  messages  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the 
same  time  over  a  single  telegraph-line. 
The  terms  contraplex  and  diplex  are  here  applied  as 

specific  names  for  designating  clearly  the  way  in  which  the     ^„^^„,     ^_^„„  v^„i.„^»  „„„„..„.,.„,...      l- j 

particular  simultaneous  double  transmission  to  which  we  j4„i-k*,v  CdiTi-ln-fit'ikl  a     r< diitloe  +  fimnron.l 
wish  to  refer  is  effected.    Thus,  for  instance,  two  messages  OipiOCTlC  lOip-lO-ei  IK;,  a.    l\  aipme  -r  (uiipiup.) 

..., ^       ■,     ,     .   J.     ^    ^1.     A,-   1     ■       may  be  sent  overa  single  wire  in  the  same  or  in  opposite     -eteC.J     bame  as  ajptOJC. 

as,  dJpiasM!  rhythm ;  a  a»ptos«C  root ;  ttxeaiplOMO    directions,  and  when  we  do  not  care  to  particularize  either,  Diplogangliata  (dip-lo-gang-gll-a'ta),  n.pl. 


i'di-,  two-,'-l-  -irXamoc,  -fold,  connected  with 
.'ir?i,6o;,  and  ult.  with  E.  full\  -fold,]  Double ; 
twofold;  specifically,  in  anc.  pros.,  constitut- 
ing the  proportion  of  two  to  one :  as,  the  di- 
plasic ratio  (of  thesis  and  arsis);  character- 
ized by  such  a  proportion  of  thesis  and  arsis 


Section  through  the  Skull  of  a  Cockatoo  {Cacatua  ffaUrita). 
showing  the  Diploe  iillingthe  space  between  the  inner  and  outerwalls 
of  the  cranium. 

tween  the  hard  dense  inner  and  outer  tables  of 
the  cranial  bones. —  2.  In  bot.,  the  parenchyma 
of  a  leaf,  lying  between  the  two  epidermal  sur- 
faces.   Also  called  meditullium.     [Rare.] 


class  (of  feet).  The  diplasic  class  of  feet  comprises 
those  feet  in  which  the  thesis  or  metrically  accented  part 
(called  by  many  the  arsis)  has  double  the  length  of  the 
arsis  or  metrically  unaccented  part  (called  by  many  the 
thesis).  The  diplasic  feet  are  (1)  the  trisemic  feet  (equal 
to  >4  w  I  w  or  >.'  I  >5 ».'),  the  tribrach,  trochee,  and  iambus, 
and  (2)  the  hexasemic  feet  (equal  to  >4  ^  ^  w  |  v^  w  or  ^  -'  | 
d  w ..  V..),  the  Ionic  a  majore,  the  lonio  a  mmore,  Molos- 
sus,  and  choriamb. 
The  divladc  ratio  ancwers  to  our  common  time. 

J.  Hadiey,  Essays,  p.  98. 


we  simply  allude  to  them  under  the  more  common  generic 
name  of  duplex  transmission,  which  includes  both.  When, 
however,  we  wish  to  speak  of  either  method  by  itself,  we 
use  the  term  diplex  for  simultaneous  transmission  in  the 
same  direction,  and  contraplex  for  that  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. G.  B.  Prescott,  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  346. 

diplobacteria  (dip"lo-bak-te'ri-a),  n.pl.   [NL, 


[:SL.7<  Gr.  div?iAog,  double,  +  yayyliov,  ganglion, 
-I-  -ata^.]    In  Grant's  classification,  a  division 
of  animals,  partially  synonymous  with  the  Ar- 
ticulata  of  Cuvier,  or  the  modem  Arthropoda. 
diplogangliate  (dip-lo-gang'gU-at),  a.    Of  01 

_,,    ^       ^       ,     pertaining  to  the  i5i;pto(ira«fl[Kato. 

<"Gr.  'dmUoQ,  "double,  +  liTL.  "bacteria,  pi.  of  diplogenesis  (dip-lo-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
bacterium,  q.  v.]  Bacteria  which  consist  of  two  imMo;,  double,  -I-  ykvEoi;,  generation.]  In  tera- 
cells  or  adhere  in  pairs.  tol.,  the  duplication  of  parts  normally  single,  or 

These  diplo-bacteria  may  assume  a  curved  or  sausage     the  production  of  a  double  monster, 
shape  Amer.  Nat.,  XXn.nz.  diplogemc  (dii)-lo-]en 'ik),  a.   [<  Gr.  (5i7r;ioof,  dou- 

[<  Gr.  dmlooq,     ble,  +  yhoQ,  kind,  +  -ic.]    Producing  two  sub- 
"    -  •  '   '  stances ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  two  bodies. 

Diploglossata  (dip"lo-glo-sa'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  SmUog,  double,  -f-  yyidaaa,  tongue,  +  -aUfl.] 
A  group  of  saltatorial  orthopterous  insects,  es- 
tablished for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Hemime- 
rus.    De  Saussure. 


In  6*0?.,  hav- 
ing two  germinal  layers,  endoblastic  and  ecto- 
blastic,  oratwo-layeredblastoderm:  correlated 
with  monoblastic  and  triploblastic. 

A  third  layer,  the  mesoblast  or  mesoderm,  occurs ;  hence 
these  are  known  as  triploblastic  animals,  in  contradistinc- 


diplasion   (di-pla'si-on),  n.     [<   Gr.  6mAaau)v, 

neut.  of  (5t7r;i(i(r<of,  double:  see  dipZasic]     i.  In  ,+-1  ^  „ 

anc.  Gr.  music,  a  triple  rhythm  in  which  there  diploblastic  (dip-lo-blas  tik),  a. 

was  ar  alternation  of  tones  whose  durations    double,  +  /JAoffTiif,  germ,  + -«eo 

were  SiS  two  and  one  respectively. —  2.  In  me- 

dieval  music,  the  interval  of  an  octave.     See 

diapason.— Si.  A  form  of  pianoforte  with  two 

keyboards,  used  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Diplax  (di'plaks),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  SiwM,  two- 
fold, <  dt-,  two-,  +  -tM,  -fold;  cf.  dzplc^tc.] 

1.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  dragon-flies,  of  the 

family  IAbenuUdm.—  2.  A  genus  of  rotifers  or 

wheel-animalcules.    P.  S.  Gosse. 
diple  (di'ple),  n.     _ 

-■    "-'    '•     ^  pi.  d«ptococc«  Diplograpsus  (dip-lo-grap  sus), K.     [NL., <Gr. 

s,  -(-  KonKOQ,  a    (SotAiSo?,  double,  +  *grapsiis,  standing  for  grap- 
berry.]'  In  MoZ.,  a  coupled  spherule;  a  cell  or     ■ -•   -      '  ^  ^-'        -  ^-1=^.— 

similar  organism  resulting  from  the  process  of 
conjugation  of  two  or  more  cells, 


S  to'those^witlTonirhypSiiasrind  epiblast,  which  are  diplograph  (dip'lo-grM ),  n.    [<  Gr.  (jOTAdoc,  dou- 

cslled  diploblastic.  starid.  Nat.  Hist.,  1.  xi.     i^Iq^  -i- yp&^eiv,  ytvite.']     A  Swiss  writing-appa- 

diplocardiac  (dip-16-kar'di-ak),  a.     [<  Gr.  dt-    ratusfor  the  use  of  the  blind,  consisting  of  let- 

wMoc  double  +  icapiia  =  E.  heart:  see  cardiac.']     tered  disks  with  mechanism  to  rotate  them  and 


iivUoc,  double :  see  diploe.]    In  paleog.,a.  cnti- 
u^id-'^fa^trk^Ta^t^a^S  f  ^c^^anj  di^^^^ 

from  one  speaker  to  another  in  a  drama,  dif-  [-si)^  i^h',Ll\Tr.Z^%°^^^^ 
ferent  readings,  rejection  of  a  reading,  etc. 
diplegia  (di-ple'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  St-,  two-, 
4^Z^U  stroke.]  In  i"**''"^-'.  paralysis  of  cor. 
responding  parts  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body, 
as  of  the  two  arms  or  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
face. 


Coupled  spherules  are  called  diploracci. 

Ziegler,  Pathol.  Anat.  (trans.),  i.  §  186. 

Diploconidse  (dip-16-kon'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  < 


tolite.]  A  genus  of  Paleozoic  graptolites,  of 
the  family  Graptolithidw,  having  the  cells  ar- 
ranged back  to  back  on  each  side  of  the  axis, 
like  the  vanes  of  a  feather.  They  occur  in  the 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata.  Also  Biplograp- 
ttis.    M'Coy,  1847. 


ion  i-ae;,  n.  pi.     l-^ij-;.,  ^     ™o.    -ui.  ^i^u,  j.u^i, 

,.,,.,    .„  .    ,>n   pbt    ~f)inlnVnmi<! -i- -id'cB  "]'   A  family  of  acantharians  diploic  (di-plo'ik),  o.  [<  c?jpZoe  + -»c.]  Of  or  per- 

^^^''^^fIthXtJeo&leJ^'%l^l    Xa  shell  hSinitsaxiL  pair  of  strong    taining  to  the  diploe :  as,  di,,Zoic  tissue ;  dipUnc 


diploic 

structure.     Also  diploetic Diploic  veins,  veins 

ramifying  in  the  diploe.  They  ore  comparatively  numer- 
ous and  of  large  size,  with  extremely 
thin  walls,  adherent  to  the  Iiard  tis- 
sue, 80  that  they  do  not  collapse 
when  cut  or  torn,  but  renmin  patu- 
lous, giving  rise  to  persistent  liemor- 
rhage. 
diploid  (dip'loid),  n.  [<  Gr. 
6i-/.6og,  double,  +  tWor,  form.] 
In  crystaL,  a  solid  belonging 
to  the  isometric  system,  witli  Diploid. 

24  trapezoidal  planes.     It  is 
the  parallel-hemihedral  form  of  the  hexoeta- 
hedron.    Also  called  cJi/akis-dodecaJiedroii. 
diploidion  (dip-lo-id'i-on),  n.;  pi.  diploi'dia 
(-a).     [Gr.  SfKTMtSiov,  dim.  of 
i3    divA.oig  {dmlo'iS-),  a  garment  in 
two  thicknesses  or  folds:  see 
diplo'is.']  hianc.Gi:costiiiiic: (a) 
A  particular  form  of  the  female 
chiton  or  tunic,  in  which  the 
garment  is  double  from  the 
shoulders   to   the  waist,   the 
outer  fold  hanging  loose,  like 
a  sort  of  sleeveless  mantle. 
(J)    More  rarely,   a  separate 
garment  so  disposed  over  the 
chiton  as  to  give  the  whole  ar- 
rangement the  appearance  of 
a  single  piece. 

Her  [Demeter's]  chiton  is  of  a  thici? 
material,  forming  deep  folds,  and 
having  over  her  breast  a  diploidion, 
which  throws  out  strong  and  simple 
masses. 
„.  ,    ,.  jl.  5".  J/wrrcfw,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  82. 

From  a  metope  of  diplOlS    (dip'lo-lS)j   M.      [Gr.    dl- 

the  temple  of  Zeus  at    jrAoif,  a  garment  in-  two  thick- 
nesses or  folds,  <  dnrUoQ,  dou- 


Olympia. 


ble :  see  diploe.']  In  ane.  Gr.  costume,  same  as 
diploidion. 

A  woman  clothed  in  a  sleeveless  talaric  chiton  with 
diplois.  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  177. 

Diplolepariae  (dip"lo-le-pa'i-i-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
irreg.  <  Diplolepis,  <  Gr.  dmUoQ,  double,  +  aevIq, 
a  scale,  rind,  a  genus  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects, +  -ariw.']  In  Latreille's  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  same  as  GalUcolai,  or  the  gall-flies, 
of  the  modern  family  Cynipidce. 

diploma  (di-plo'ma),  n.  [=  F.  dijyldme  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  diploma  =  "D.  diploma  =  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
diplom,  <  L.  diploma,  <  Gr.  dt7rlafia(T-),  a  paper 
folded  double,  a  letter  of  recommendation  or 
introduction,  later  a  letter  of  license  or  privi- 
lege granted  by  a  person  in  authority,  <  6iTc?iom>, 
double,  <  faAdof,  double:  see  diploe.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, a  letter  or  other  composition  written  on 
paper  or  parchment  and  folded.  Hence — 2. 
Any  letter,  literary  muniment,  or  public  docu- 
ment. See  diplomatics. —  3.  In  modern  use,  a 
letter  or  writing,  usually  under  seal  and  signed 
by  competent  authority,  conferring  some  honor, 
privilege,  or  power,  as  that  given  by  a  college 
in  evidence  of  a  degree,  or  authorizing  a  phy- 
sician to  practise  his  profession,  and  the  like. 

The  gi'anting  of  diplomas  by  universi  ties  or  other  learned 
bodies  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  public  require 
some  assistance  to  their  judgment  in  the  choice  of  pro- 
fessional services,  and  that  such  an  official  scrutiny  into  the 
qiialiflcations  of  practitioners  is  a  useful  security  against 
the  imposture  or  incompetency  of  mere  pretenders  to  slf  ill. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Autliority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ix.  17. 

diploma  (di-pl6'ma),  V.  t.  [<  diploma,  ».]  To 
furnish  with  a  diploma ;  certify  by  a  diploma. 
[Eare.] 

Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepuffed,  gas-lighted, 
continue  doggeries.  Carlyle. 

diplomacy  (di-plo'ma-si),  m.;  pi.  diplomacies 
(-siz).  [=  I),  diplomatie  =  G.  diplomatic  =  Dan. 
Sw.  diplomati,  <  F.  diplomatie  (ipron.  s)  =  Sp. 
Pg.  diplomacia  =  It.  diplomaeia,  <  L.  as  if  *diplo- 
matia,  diplomacy,  <  diploma{t-),  a  diploma:  sde 
diploma.]  1.  The  science  of  the  forms,  ceremo- 
nies, and  methods  to  be  observed  in  conducting 
the  actual  intercourse  of  one  state  with  ano- 
ther, through  authorized  agents,  on  the  basis 
of  international  law;  the  art  of  conducting 
such  intercourse,  as  in  negotiating  and  drafting 
treaties,  representing  the  interests  of  a  state 
or  its  subjects  at  a  foreign  court,  etc. 

As  diplomacy  was  in  its  beginnings,  so  it  lasted  for  a 
long  time ;  the  ambassador  was  the  man  who  was  sent  to 
lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  235. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  negotiation  or  official 
intercourse,  as  between  independent  powers; 
diplomatic  procedure  in  general ;  the  transac- 
tion of  international  business :  as,  the  history 
of  European  diplomacy.    [Eare  in  the  plural.] 
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Kichard  [I.  ],  by  a  piece  of  rough  diplomacy,  prevailed  on 
Giiy  of  Lusignan  to  surrender  his  claim  to  the  shadowy 
crown  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  accept  the  lordship  of  Cyprus 
instead.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  162. 

A  victory  of  the  Nortli  over  the  South,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary clemency  and  good  sense  with  wliich  that  victory 
was  used,  had  more  to  do  with  the  concession  of  the 
franchise  to  liouseholders  in  borouglis,  than  all  the  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  all  the  diplomacies  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  FortmghUy  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXI.  161. 

Hence — 3.  Dexterity  or  sldll  in  managing  ne- 
gotiations of  any  kind ;  artful  management  with 
the  view  of  securing  advantages ;  diplomatie 
tact. — 4.  A  diplomatic  body;  the  whole  body 
of  ministers  at  a  foreign  court.     [Rare.] 

The  foreign  ministers  were  ordered  to  attend  at  this  in- 
vesture  of  the  directory ;  for  so  they  call  the  managers  of 
their  burlesque  government.  The  diplomacy,  who  were 
a  sort  of  envoys,  were  quite  awe-struclt  with  "the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  "  of  tliis  majestic  senate ! 

Burke,  A  Kegicide  Peace,  iv. 

5.  Same  as  diplomatics.     [Eare.] 

These  [forms  of  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  letters]  would  prob- 
ably give  ground  for  a  near  guess  to  one  expert  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  diplomaey.  J,  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  130. 

diplomat  (djp'lo-mat),  n.  [Also -written  diplo- 
mate;  =D.  diplomaat  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  diplomat, 
<  F.  diplomate  =Pg.  diplomata,  <  NL.  as  if  *di- 
plomata,  one  provided  with  letters  of  authority, 
<!  L.  diploma[t-),  diploma:  see  diploma.]  One 
who  is  employed  or  skilled  in  diplomacy;  a 
diplomatist. 

Unless  the  diplomats  of  Europe  are  strangely  misin- 
formed, general  political  differences  have  not  come,  and 
are  not  lilcely  to  come,  just  at  present  under  discussion. 

Saturday  Bcv. 

diplomate  (dip 'lo -mat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
diplomated,  ppr.  diplomating .  [<  diploma  + 
-ate^.]  To  invest  with  a  title  or  privilege  by  a 
diploma;  diploma.     [Eare.] 

He  was  diplomated  doctor  of  divinity  in  1660. 

A.  Wood,  Athense  Oxon. 

diplomatial  (dip-lo-ma'shial),  a.  [<  diplomacy 
(F.  dix>lomatie)  +'  -al.]  Same  as  diplomatic. 
Imp.  Diet.     [Eare.] 

diplomatic  (dip-lo-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
diplomatique  =  Sp.  diplomdtico  =  Pg.  It.  diplo- 
matico  (ef.  D.  G.  diplomatisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  di- 
plomatisk),  <  L.  as  if  * diplomaticus,  <  diplo- 
maat-), diploma:  see  diploma.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  diplomas  or  diplomatics. 

Diplomatic  science,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  enable 
us  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  age  and  authenticity 
of  manuscripts,  chords,  records,  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Astle,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Writing,  Int. 

2.  Pertaining  to  orof  the  nature  of  diplomacy; 
concerned  with  the  management  of  interna- 
tional relations :  as,  a  diplomatic  agent. 

The  diplomatic  activity  of  Henry  II.  throughout  his 
reign  was  enormous ;  all  nations  of  Europe  came  by  en- 
voys to  his  court,  and  his  ministers  .  .  .  ran  about  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  another. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  127. 

Several  of  our  earlier  and  best  Secretaries  of  State  had 
had  tlie  benefit  of  personal  experience  in  the  dipl&matic 
service  abroad.      E.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  8. 

3.  Skilled  in  the  art  of  diplomacy;  artful  in 
negotiation  or  intercourse  of  any  kind ;  politic 
in  conduct — Diplomatic  corps  or  body,  the  entire 
body  of  diplomatists  accredited  to  and  resident  at  a  court 
or  capital,  including  the  anil>assador,  minister,  or  charg^ 
d'affaires,  the  secretaries  of  legation,  the  military  and  na- 
val attacli^s,  etc. 

II.  n.  A  minister,  an  official  agent,  or  an 
envoy  to  a  foreign  court;  a  diplomat. 

diplomatical  (dip-lo-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
diplomatic. 

diplomatically  (dip-l9-mat'i-kal-i),a(?t).  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  art  of  diplomaey. 

Write  diplomatically;  even  in  declaring  war  men  are 
quite  courteous.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  558. 

2.  Artfully ;  with  or  by  good  management. — 

3.  With  reference  to  diplomatics;  from  the 
point  of  view  of  diplomatics. 

Tlie  indiction-number  in  n.  16  is  diplomatically  uncer- 
tain, and  so  of  no  independent  value. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  192. 

diplomatics  (dip-lo-mat'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  diplo- 
matic :  see  -ics^  The  science  of  diplomas,  or 
of  ancient  writings,  literary  and  public  docu- 
ments, letters,  decrees,  charters,  eodicUs,  etc., 
which  has  for  its  object  to  decipher  such  in- 
struments, or  to  ascertain  their  authenticity, 
their  date',  signatures,  etc. 

diplomatism  (di-pl6'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  L.  diplo- 
ma(t-)  +  -ism.]  Diplomatic  action  or  practice ; 
something  characteristic  of  diplomacy.  [Eare.] 

diplomatist (di-pl6'ma-tist), ».  [< L. diploma(t-) 
+  -ist;  =  F.  diplomaiiste.]  A  person  officially 
employed  in  international  intercourse,  as  an 
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ambassador  or  a  minister;   in  general,  one 
versed  in  the  art  of  diplomacy;  a  diplomat. 

The  talents  and  accomplishments  of  a  diplomatist  are 
widely  different  from  those  which  qualify  a  politician  to 
lead  the  House  of  Commons  in  agitated  times. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

diplomatize  (di-pl6'ma-tiz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dij)lomatized,  ppr.  diplomatizing.  ■  [<  L.  diph- 
ma{t-)  +  -ize.]  I.  intrans.  To  practise  diplo- 
macy; use  diplomatic  art  or  skill. 

Not  being  a  scheming  or  a  diplomatisintj  man  himself 
he  did  not  look  upon  others  as  if  they  were  always  driving 
at  something.  Max  Milller,  Biograph.  Essays,  p.  132. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  actuate  or  effect  by  diplo- 
macy.    [Rare.] 

Louis  Napoleon  had  not  long  been  menaced  out  of  Hex. 
ico,  and  diplomatised  out  of  Luxemburg,  when,  from  his 
inveterate  habit  of  putting  his  finger  into  every  man's  pie, 
he  suddenly  found  himself  in  possession  of  Kome. 

Lowe,  Bismarcli,  I,  479. 

2.  To  confer  a  diploma  upon.     ThacJceray. 
Also  spelled  diplomatise. 
diplomatology  (di-plo-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.     [<  Gr. 
di7T?M/ia{T-)   (see   diploma)   +  -?ioyia,  <  ^yetv, 
speak:  see  -ology.]     The  study  or  science  of 
diplomatics.      [Eare.] 

Certain  it  is  that  many  of  the  young  docents  Avhose  spe- 
cialty is  Semitic  philology,  or  Hebrew  archajology,  or 
Church  history,  or  diplomatology,^  have  no  deep  interest 
in  or  little  knowledge  of  the  distinctively  Cliristian  doc- 
trines. G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  14. 

Diplomorpha  (dip-lo-mor'fa),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dtvMoi,  double,  +  l^opfrj,  form.]  A  group 
of  hydrozoans:  a  synonym  of  CalyptoUastea. 

Diploneura  (dip-lo-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
diTcXdoc,  double,  +  vevpov,  nerve,  sinew.]  In 
Grant's  system  of  classification,  a  group  of  an- 
nelids or  worms. 

Diplophysa  (dip-lo-fi'sa),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6i- 
nAdoi,  double,  +  (jiiaa,  a  bellows.]  1.  A  sup- 
posed genus  of  oceanic  hydroids,  of  the  order 
Calycophora,  being  detached  diphyzooids  of 
Spliwronectes,  as  D.  inermis  from  Sphceroneetes 
gracilis.  Gegenbaur,  1853.  [Not  in  use.]  —  2. 
A  genus  of  fishes. 

diplopia  (di-pl6'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dwAiiof, 
double,  +  w)^  ((J7r-),"eye.]  InpatJiol.,  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  vision  in  which  a  single  object 


appears  double.    Also  dip 
diplopic  (di-plop'ik),  a.     [X  diplopia  +  4e.] 

Seeing  double ;  affected  with  diplopia;  caused 

by  diplopia,  as  a  double  visual  image. 
diploplacula  (dip-16-plak'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  diplopla- 

culai  (-le).     [NL.,  i  Gr.,(5i7r23'of,  double,  +  NL. 

placula,  q.  v.]    In  emiryol.,  a  plaoula  composed 

of  two  layers  of  cells  resulting  from  transverse 

fission  following  vertical  fission. 

In  this  way  the  primitive  differentiation  of  the  placula 
into  two  layers  is  established  in  what  we  have  designated 
the  diploplacula. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Brit.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  XXIII.  89. 

diploplacular  (dip-lo-plak'u-lar),  a.  [<  diplo- 
plaoula  +  -ar^.]  Two-layered,  as  a  germ;  per- 
taining to  or  having  the  character  of  a  diplo- 
placula. 

diploplaculate  (dip-lo-plak'u-lat),  a.  [<  diplo- 
placula +  -ate^.]  Same  as  diploplacular.  Hyatt. 

Diplopnoi  (di-plop'no-i),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6i^ 
■kUoq,  double,  +  -nvdoc,  <  irvelv,  blow,  breathe.] 
Same  as  Dipnoi. 

diplopod  (dip'16-pod),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Double- 
footed:  an  epithet  applied  to  the  chilognathous 
Myriapoda  or  Diplopoda,  which  have  two  pairs 
of  limbs  on  each  segment  of  the  body. 

It  [a  new  form  of  Gregarinidce]  was  found  in  the  diges- 
tive tube  of  Glomeris,  one  of  the  diplopod  myriopods,  and 
has  been  named  Cnemidospora  lutea. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1883,  Zoblogy. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Diplopoda  or  Chilognatha. 

Diplopoda  (di-plop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
dinUoq,  double,  +  ttovq  (Trorf-)  =  E.  foot]  The 
millepeds  as  an  order  of  myriapods ;  the  Chilog- 
natha (which  see) :  so  called  from  the  doubling 
in  number  of  the  legs,  most  of  the  segments 
of  the  body  having  two  pairs :  contrasted  with 
Cliilopoda. 

diplopodous  (di-plop'o-dus),  a.  [As  diplopod 
+  -ous.]    Diplopod;  chilognathous. 

Diploprion  (di-plop'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  A- 
TT^idof,  double,  +  npujv,  a  saw.]  A  genus  of  ser- 
ranoid  fishes  with  serrature  to  the  preopercu- 
lum  as  well  as  to  the  suboperculum,  typical 
of  the  subfamily  Diplopriontince. 

Diplopriontinas  (di-plop''ri-ou-ti'ne),  n.  pl- 
[NL.,  <  Diploprion{t-)  +  -incB.]  A  subfamily  ol 
Serranidw,  represented  by  the  genns  Diploprton, 
with  distinct  spinous  and  soft  dorsals  and  two 
anal  spines.  The  only  known  species,  Diploprim  bi- 
fasdatus,  ranges  from  the  Japanese  to  the  Indian  sea. 
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^f  Wi^l«S;Si°P'*""'"l^'  ^  -?'•    "^^-V  ''^^*-  Diplostomidea  (dipne-sto-mid'e-a),  m.i)Z.  [NL., 

treiUe's^afsSon   th^^^K""'-?     .   ^^    <  &r.<5.,rAdof,  double, +  ^3/«r,ope^g,  + -La.] 
if!t^  1, J^tt  Wo        '  *^  *?"^^  family  of  aou-    A  group  of  dipneumonous^  pneumoAophorous 


lontains  the  true  wasps,  and  corresponds  to  the  modem 
family  Vespid(B  (which  see).  See  also  waip.  Also  Diplop- 
teryga.  ^ 

Diplopteri  (di-plop'te-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
DipMpterus,  a.  v.]  In  Bleeker's  ichthyologieal 
system  (1859),  an  order  of  fishes  restricted  to 
the  family  Biplopteroidei. 

Diplopteridse  (dip-lop-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Diplopterus  +  -idce.^  A  family  of  fossil  oros- 
Bopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Diplop- 


Sem- 


ter«s.  They  had  an  elongated  form,  rhomboidal  scales,  diDlosvnt.TiPmB  MIt,  Is  <.^T,'+T,5Tv,^ 
heterodiphycercal  tail,  two  short  dorsals,  smooth  headl  i^  ix^  C?®  (clip-lo-sm  them), 
bones,  and  a  median  as  well  as  paired  jugular  plates.     °i^'^"°Si  QOUDie,  +  avvar/fM,  agreeme 


They  lived  during  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  epochs 
the  best-lcnown  genera  are  Diplopterus  and  Osteolepis, 


^na  (which  see) :  same  as  Becacrenidia. 
per. 

Diplostomidea,  .  .  .  established  by  Semper  to  contain 
the  smgular  Ehopalodina  lageniformis,  is  characterized 
by  a  nearly  spherical  body  with  the  mouth  and  anus 
close  together,  and  ten  ambulacra.  Semper  regards  it  as 
the  type  of  a  fifth  class  of  echinoderms. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  1. 183. 

diplostomidean 

JJiphstomidea  + 
Diplostomidea. 

».     [<  Gr. 
.,    ,  agreement,  connec- 
tion, <  cvvTiBhac,  put  together:  see  synthesis.'] 
Same  as  disyntheme. 


(dip"16-st6-mid'e-an),   a.     [< 
-am.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
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ratodus  (Monopneumona),  and  many  extinct  rel- 
atives. They  have  both  branchial  and  pulmonary  res- 
piration, whence  the  name  ;  no  distinct  suspensorium  is 
developed,  but  the  lower  jaw  articulates  directly  with 
descending  processes  of  the  cranium ;  there  is  a  median 
pelvic  element ;  and  the  limbs  are  multiarticulate.  The 
siteleton  is  partially  osseous,  with  persistent  notochord ; 
the  heart  has  two  amides  and  one  ventricle ;  there  is 
a  muscular  conus  ai'teriosus  and  spiral  intestinal  valve ; 
the  gills  are  free,  with  a  narrow  opening  and  rudimen- 
tary gill-cover;  and  the  air-bladder  is  nearly  or  quite 
double,  and  developed  into  functional  lungs  permanently 
communicating  with  the  esophagus.  The  body  is  covered 
with  cycloid  scales,  .  The  living  Dipnoi  are  divisible  into 
two  groups,  Dipnewm&na  with  paired  lungs,  and  Mono- 
pneumona with  a  single  lung  of  two  symmetrical  halves. 
Some  old  extinct  relations  are  referred  to  another  order  (or 
suborder)  called  Ctenodipterini,  by  others  endowed  with 
the  rank  of  a  family  only.  See  barraniunda,  CeratadidoB, 
CtenodipteriTdf  DiptericUe,  Lepidosirenidce,  Tnudjish,  and 
Sirenoidea.    Also  called  Diplopnoij  Dipneiista,  Dipjieusti, 


DMopterpidei  (di-plop-te-roi'de-i),  n.  pi.  diplotegia  (dip-16-te'ji-a),  ji. ;  pi.  <Zfc?o<em(B (-e). 
[NL.,  <  Diplopterus  +  -wdej.]    An  extinct  fam-    [NL.,  C  Gr.  dmUo;,  double,  +  riyoc,  roof.]    In 
ily  of  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Diplopterus,     hot.,  a  dry  fruit  invested  with  an  adnate  calyx, 
and  including  also  Dipterus,  Osteoids,  Trip-    usually  dehiscent ;  an  inferior  capsule 
terus,_  aiyptopomus,    and   Staganolepis.     Also  Diplozoon  (dip-16-z6'ou), ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rf«7r;i<iof, 


.     [<  NL. 
+  jrrepdv, 


called  Dipteroidei. 

diplopterous  (di-plop'te-rus),  a. 
plopterus,  <  Gr.  ojTrXijoc,"  double, 
wing.]    In  entom.,  having  the  fore  wings  folded, 
as  a  wasp ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

■  Diploptera. 

Diplopterus  (di-plop'te-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
SmUoQ,  double,  +  ■Krep'dv,  a  wing,  a  fin.]  1.  In 
iehth.,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  of  the  Old  Eed 
Sandstone,  typical  of  the  family  Diplopteridce  : 
so  called  from  the  two  dorsal  fins.  Agassis,  1835. 
— 2.  In  ormth.,  a  genus  of  American  grounds 
cuckoos,  of  the  subfamily  Saurotherincs,  some- 
times giving  name  to  a  sahiaioailj  Diplopterinw. 
D.  ncevius  is  an  example.    D.  phasianellus  represents  a 

_diirerent  section  of  the  same  genus.    Boie,  1826. 

pteryga  (dip-lop-f6r'i-ga),»s.jji.    [NL.,  < 


double,  +  f^ov,  an  animal.]  "A  genus  of  monO' 
geneous  trematode  worms  infesting  the  gills 
of  fishes.  D.  paradoxum  is  an  example.  The  animal  is 
double,  two  individuals  being  fused  together  to  f  onn  an  X- 
shaped  double  organism,  the  posterior  ends  of  which  have 
two  large  sucljers  divided  into  four  pits.  The  solitary 
young  are  known  as  diporpce  ;  they  have  a  ventral  sucker 
and  a  dorsal  papilla,  by  which  the  junction  of  two  indi- 
viduals is  effected,  the  sucker  of  one  receiving  the  dorsal 
papilla  of  the  other.  The  sexually  matured  double  ani- 
mals lay  eggs  at  fixed  periods,  usually  in  the  spring.  The 
eggs  are  furnished  with  very  long  coiled  threads.  The 
embryos  when  hatched  enter  upon  the  diporpa-stage,  there 
having  two  eye-spots  and  lateral  and  posterior  cilia.  See 
diporpa.  Also  written  Diplozoum. 
dip-net  (dip'net),  n.  A  net  with  a  long  handle 
or  pole,  usually  a  circular  rim  made  of  metal, 
and  a  conical  bag,  used  to  catch  fish  by  dipping 
_.___.„„  ,  ^  „„,,    ^-  .    ,. ,  .    it  into  the  water;  a  scoop-net. 

(Jr.  SivUog,  double,  +  irripvi  (irrepvy-),  wing,  Dipneumona  (dip-nii'mo-na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 

fin.]    Ssjine  as  Diploptera.  ■*  "  "  •  ^•"  ,    .     . 


pi.  of  dipneumonus :  see'  dipneumonous.']  1.  A 
division  of  Dipnoi,  or  lung-fishes,  containing 
the  mudfishes  of  the  genera  Lepidosiren  and 
Protopterus,  as  distinguished  from  Monopneu- 
mona (Ceratodus).  They  have  the  lungs  paired,  a 
conus  arteriosus  resembling  that  of  the  batrachians,  and 
slender  paired  fins,  with  a  jointed  cartilaginous  axis  hav- 
ing rays  only  on  one  side.  See  cuts  under  Lepidosiren  and 
nrmdflsh. 

2.  A  division  of  holothurians,  of   the  order 

Pneumonophora,  having  two  ramose  branchise : 

opposed  to  J^eumona.    It  contains  the  bran- 

_    .  chiate  holothurians,  excepting  Ehopalodina.. 

distinct  regions  (thorax  and  abdomen);  and  the  branchial  DipneumOliese  (dip-nii-mo'ne-e),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

rallol^l^atXecTel^rC™'^''^'''"    ^'^"^"''''    J Dipneumones  / -.k]    Same  as  lipnLmo'- 

nes,  2. 

Dipneumones  (dip-nu'mo-nez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  (Si-,  two-,  +  TTvevfiav,  usually  pi. ,  ■Kvcifioveg,  the 
lungs.]  1.  In  Haeckel's  classification,  adivision 
of  the  Dipneusta,  or  Dipnoi,  containing  those 

diplosphene(dipWen),».  ^^^   ^^JJ^T j'Lt  %S.^rifsV^ffl 
ble,  f  .jfm;,  a  wedge.]     Same  as  hyposphene.    from Monopneumones^2.  In  e»*o™.,  a  division 


Which  Kirby,  because  the  termination  -ptera  denotes 

the  names  of  orders  of  insects^hanged  into  Diplopteryga. 

E.  P.  Wright,  Animal  Life,  p.  605. 

diplopy  (dip'lo-pi),  n.    Same  as  diplopia. 

Diplosoma  (dip-lo-so'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  di- 
ttMos,  double,  +  aa/j.a,  body.]  A  genus  of  tuui- 
eates,  typical  of  the  family  Diplosomidce. 

Diplosomidae  (dip-lo-s6'mi-de ),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Diplosoma  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  composite  tu- 
nieates,  typified  by  the  genus  Diplosoma.  The 
colony  forms  a  thin  incrusting  layer ;  the  zooids  have  two 


:  species 

diplosphenal  (dip-lo-sfe'nal),  a.    [<  diplospJiene 
T  -ai.]    Same  as  liyposplienal,     [Rare.] 

These  vertebrae  show  the  diplosphenal  articulation  seen 
in  Megalosaurus. 

0.  C.  Marsh,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  No.  160,  p.  334. 


Marsh.     [Rare.] 

diplospondylic  (dip"16-spon-dil'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
imi.ooq,  double,  +  airdvSwMg,  cfdvSvXo^,  a  verte- 
bra (here  in  sense  of  'centrum'  or  'body  of  a 
vertebra'),  +  -ie.']  In  sool.,  having  two  centra, 
as  a  vertebral  segment ;  having  twice  as  many 
centra  as  arches,  as  a  vertebral  column,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  an  intercentrum  be- 
tween any  two  consecutive  centra;  embolom- 
erous:  applied  to  the  vertebrse  of  fishes  and 
batrachians,  when  only  every  alternate  cen- 
trum bears  a  neural  or  a  hemal  arch. 

diplospondylism  (dip-lo-spon'di-lizm),  n.  [< 
'  '  '    +  -ism.]    In  eool.,  the  state  or 


of  Araneida  or  true  spiders,  having  but  two 
lungs,  six  spinnerets,  and  scattered  ocelli: 
distinguished  from  Tetrapneumones.  Most  spi- 
ders belong  to  this  division.  Also  Dipneumonex. 
dipneumonOUS  (dip-nu'mo-nus),  a.  [<  NL. 
dipneumonus,  <  Gr.  Si-,  two-,  +  izvevnav,  lung.] 
In  gool. :  (a)  Having  two  lungs,  as  a  spider ; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Dipneumones.  (6)  Having  two  lungs, 
as  a  lung-fish ;  specifically,  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Dipneumona.  (c)  Having  a  pair  of 
respiratory  organs,  as  a  holothurian ;  pertain- 
ing to  such  branchiate  Solothurioidea. 


aipio^onayt-io  -h  -»sm.J  in  Booi.,  tne  state  or  Dipngugta  (dip-niis'tq,),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  di-, 
quality  of  being  diplospondylic ;  that  forma-  ^^  +  '^^levank,  <  wveiv,  breathe.]  Same  as 
tion  of  a  vertebral  column  m  which,  in  conse-    j)i^^Qi_ 


quence  of  the  development  of  intercentra  be-  dinneustal  (dip-nus'tal),  a.  K  Dipneusta  + 
tween  centra  proper,  there  appear  to  be  twice    ^^^^  ^^  dipnoan.       " 


as  many  bodies  as  arches  of  vertebrse,  or  in  Dip^eusti  (dip-niis'ti),  n.  pi 
which  every  alternate  vertebral  body  supports     pfjg^^a.]     Same  as  Dipnoi 
,  a  Marches;  embolomerism.     _  Kpnoa  (dip'no-a),   ».  i)Z. 

^diplostemonqus  (dip-lo-ste'mp-nus),  o.    ^[<Gr.  "^^-   ^    ^      ■   ■■" 


PSTL.;  cf.  Di- 

[NL.]     Same  as 

rfr7r">:^of," double,"^  W^fiavjihe  warp,  a  thread  fljXoan  (dip'no-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  Dipnoi  + 
(mod.  a  stamen),  +  -ous.\  In  6o«.,  having  twice  "*f"y«'^  v    ^^-.^■■iJ! —  ^ i. — :'-__  ii,-^  „i.„_ 


as  many  stamens  as  petals 

We  say  [the  flower  is]  diplostemenous  if  the  stamens 
are  double  the  number  [of  the  sepals  and  petals],  as  in 
stonecrop.  R-  Bentley,  Botany,  p.  246. 

diplostemony  (dip-lo-ste 'mo-ni),  n.  [As  di- 
plostemon-ous  +  -y.]'  In  iot.,  the  condition  of 
a  flower  in  which  there  are  twice  as  many  sta- 
mens as  petals  or  sepals.  Of  the  two  whorls  of  sta- 
mens, the  mner  may  be  antipetalous  and  the  outer  antisep- 
alous,  or  the  reverse.  The  first  case  is  normal  or  direct 
diplostemony ;  the  latter  is  called  obdiplostemony. 
103 


are.]  I.  a. 'Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Dipnoi.  Also  dipneustal. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Dipnoi ;  a  lung-fish. 
Dipnoi  (dip'no-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  dipnous, 
doubly  breathing:  s&e  dipnoous.]  A  subclass  of 
fishes,  by  some  considered  to  be  a  peculiar  class 
of  vertebrates  intermediate  between  fishes  and 
batrachians,  and  by  others  an  order  of  fishes  (by 
some  ranked  as  a  suborder  of  ganoid  fishes), 
containing  the  lung-fishes  of  the  genera  Lepi- 
dosiren and  Protopterus  {Dipneumona)  and  Ce- 


lt is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  the  Dipnoi 
present  in  sd*  many  respects  a  transition  between  the 
piscine  and  the  amphibian  types  of  structure,  the  spinal 
column  and  the  limbs  should  be  not  only  piscine,  but 
more  nearly  related  to  those  of  the  most  ancient  Crossop- 
terygian  Ganoids  than  to  those  of  any  other  fishes. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert,,  p,  148. 

dipnoid  (dip'noid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Dipnoi. 

Among  the  ganoids  there  is  a  divergence  from  the  dip- 
noid  organization.  Day  (1880), 

II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  subclass  Dipnoi ;  a  lung- 
fish. 

Among  the  Dipnoids  we  see  an  air-bladder  having  a 
lung-like  function.  '  Day  (1880). 

dipnoous  (dip'no-us),  a.  [<  NL.  dipnous  (see 
Dipnoi),  <  Gr.  rfj-,  doubly,  +  -n-voof,  breathing, 

<  irve'iv,  breathe.]  1.  Having  both  gills  and 
lungs,  as  the  Dipnoi;  specifically,  pertaining  to 
the  Dipnoi. 

Dipnoous  and  Osteoglossoid  types, 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII,  673. 
2.  Having  two  openings,  as  a  wound. 

Dipodat  (dip'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6'mov^ 
(SmoS-),  two-footed,  biped :  see  dipode,  Dipiis.^ 
A  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  made  for 
man  alone. 

Dipodee  (dip'o-de), «.  pi.  [NL.]  A  contracted 
form  of  Dipodidw. 

dipode  (di'pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ilTrovg  {6nroS-) 
(=  L.  Mpes :  see  biped),  two-footed,  <  6t-,  two-,  + 
woiig  (Trod-)  =  L.  pes  (ped-)  =  E.  foot.]  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing only  two  feet ;  walking  on  two  feet;  biped. 
II.  n.  A  lizard  of  the  genus  Bipes,  having 
the  fore  limbs  rudimentary,  and  therefore  ap- 
pearing as  if  biped. 

dipodic  (di-pod'ik),  a.  [<  dipody  +  -ic.]  In 
pros. :  (a)  Constituting  a  dipody :  as,  a  dipodic 
measure ;  a  dipodic  colon.  (6)  Determined  or 
computed  by  dipodies :  as,  dipodic  division  or 
measurement. 

Dipodidae  (di-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dipus 
(Dipodr-)  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  saltatorial  myo- 
morphic  rodents ;  the  jerboas.  They  have  a  grace- 
ful form ;  the  fore  limbs  and  anterior  portions  of  tile 
body  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  hind  quarters ; 
long  hind  limbs  with  from  three  to  five  digits,  fitted  for 
leaping;  a  long  tail,  usually  hairy  or  tufted ;  a  skull  with 
the  brain-case  short  and  broad ;  the  infraorbital  foramen 
very  large,  rounded ;  the  zygomata  slender,  decuiTed ;  and 
the  mastoid  portion  of  the  auditory  bulla  highly  devel- 
oped. The  family  as  here  defined  includes  three  well- 
niai'ked  types,  Dipodinoe,  Pedetince,  and  Zapodinoe;  the 
last  two  are  often  made  types  of  distinct  families,  in 
which  case  the  characters  of  Dipodidce  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Dipodince.  Also  called  Dipodina,  Dipoda,  Di- 
pina.    See  first  cut  under  deer-mouse. 

Dipodina  (dip-o-di'na),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dipus 
(Dipod-)  +  -ina^.]     Same  as  Dipodidce. 

Dipodin8e(dip-o-di'ne),».^Z.  [NLi.,<  Dipus  (Bi- 
pod-) +  -inw.] '  The  typical  subfamily  of  Dipo- 
didce; the  jerboas  proper.  The  cervical  vertebra: 
are  more  or  less  ankylosed;  the  metatarsus  is  greatly 
elongated ;  the  metatarsal  bones  are  often  fused  into  a 
single  cannon-bone ;  the  hind  feet  have  only  three  func- 
tional digits ;  the  tail  is  thickly  covered  with  hair  and 
often  tufted ;  and  the  grinding  teeth  are  rooted.  There 
^re  three  genera,  Dipus,  Alactaga,  and  Platycercomys. 
See  Dipus,  jerboa. 

Dipsdomyinse  (di-pod"o-mi-i'ne),  n.pl.    [NL., 

<  Dipodomys  +  -ince.]  '  A  subfamily  of  salta- 
torial myomorphio  rodents,  of  the  family  Sac- 
COmyidCB.  The  technical  characters  are :  external  cheek- 
pouches  ;  rootless  molars ;  compressed  sulcate  upper  in- 
cisors; the  mastoid  and  tympanic  region  of  the  skull 
enormously  inflated ;  the  hind  limbs  elongated,  jerboa- 
like,  fitted  for  leaping,  with  the  inner  digit  rudimentary 
and  elevated,  and  soles  densely  hairy,  like  a  rabbit's  ;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrse  ankylosed ;  the 
pelage  soft ;  and  the  tail  long  and  hairy.  The  subfamily 
is  peculiar  to  America,  where  it  represents  to  some  extent 
the  jerboas,  though  belonging  to  an  entirely  different  fam- 
ily, that  of  the  pocket-mice.  The  animals  are  also  known 
as  kangaroo-rats  or  kangaroo-mice.  Thei'e  is  but  one  ge- 
nus, Dipodomys. 

Dipodomys  (di-pod'o-mis),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <5i- 
■KovQ  ((5oto(5-),  two-footed  (see  dipode),  -f  jivg  = 


Dipodomys 

E.  mouse.]  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
snbfamily  Dipodomyiiim.  D.  phUUpd  inhabits  the 
Pacific  coast  region  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It 
Is  about  four  inches  long,  with  the  tail  half  as  long  again , 
it  baa  browQ  or  giay  upper  paits  and  snowy  under  parts, 


Kangartto-rat  {Dipodomys philHpsi), 

u, -white  stripe  along  each  side  of  the  tail,  and  another  over 
the  hips.  A  closely  related  species  or  variety,  D.  orii,  in- 
habits the  interior  Kocky  Mountain  region.  They  are 
known  as  kangaroo-rats,  from  the  shape  of  the  body  and 
limbs  and  their  great  power  of  leaping. 
dipody  (dip'd-di),  n. ;  pi.  Ai'podies  (-diz).  [<  LL. 
dipodia  (Atilius  Fortunatianus,  Mai-ianus  Vio- 
torinus,  ete.),<  Gr.  6mo6ia,  a  dipody,  two-footed- 
ness,  <  diTvddiiQ,  two-footed,  <  6i-,  two-,  +  i^oiig 
(ffo(i-)  =  E./ooi.]  In. pros.,  a  group  of  two  like 
feet;  a  double  foot;  especially,  a  pair  of  feet 
constituting  a  single  measure.  A  dipody  is  marked 
as  a  unit  by  making  the  ictus  of  one  of  the  two  feet  stronger 
than  that  of  the  other.  In  ancient  prosody  iambi  and  tro- 
chees are  regularly,  and  anapests  usually,  measured  by 
dipodies.  Sometimes  the  word  syzygy  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  dipody. 

One  trochaic  or  iambic  dipody  for  thesis,  and  one  for 
arsis.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  101. 

dipolar  (di-p6'lar),  a.  [<  di-"^  +polar.1  1.  Hav- 
ing two  poles ;  differentiated  in  respect  to  a 
pair  of  opposite  directions,  but  not  with  re- 
spect to  the  difference  between  these  directions : 
as,  polarized  light  is  dipolar.. 

When  adipoZar  quantity  is  turned  end  for  end  it  remains 
the  same  as  before.  Tensions  and  pressures  in  solid 
bodies,  extensions,  compressions  and  distortions,  and  most 
of  the  optical,  electrical,  and  magnetic  properties  of  crys- 
tallized bodies  are  dipolar  quantities. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  §  381. 

Along  the  axis  of  a  crystal  of  quartz  there  is  dipolar 
symmetry ;  along  the  lines  of  force  in  a  transparent  dia- 
magnetic  there  is  dipolar  asymmetry.    Tait,  Light,  §  298. 

3.  Pertaining  to  two  poles. 

Dipolia,  n.  pi.    See  Diipolia. 

diporpa  (di-p&r'pa), ». ;  pi.  diporpw (-pe).  ,[NL., 
<  Ur.  Si-,  two-,  +  Tcip-izTi,  a  buckle,  clasp.]  A  sup- 
posed genus  of  trematode  worms,  being  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  members  of  the  genus 
Diplozoon  (which  see),  before  two  individuals 
are  united  by  a  kind  of  conjugation  to  form  the 
double  animal. 

The  DiporpcB,  when  they  leave  the  egg,  are  ciliated  and 
provided  with  two  eye-spots,  with  a  small  ventral  sucker 
and  a  dorsal  papilla.  After  a  time  the  Diporpx  approach, 
each  applies  its  ventral  sucker  to  the  dorsal  papilla  of  the 
other,  and  the  coadapted  parts  of  their  bodies  coalesce. 
Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  182. 

Dippel's  oil.    See  oil. 

dipper  (dip'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  dippere  (only  as  the 
name  for  a  water-bird:  see  defs.  5  and  6,  and  cf. 
didapper);  <  dip  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  dips.  Specifically — 2.  [cap.']  [Cf.  dop- 
per.]  Same  as  Dunheri-. — 3.  mpaper-manuf., 
the  workman  who  mixes  the  pulp  and  puts  it 
upon  the  mold. — 4.  One  who  dips  snuff.  See 
to  dip  snuff,  under  dip,  v.  t.     [Southern  XJ.  S.] 

The  fair  dipper  holds  in  her  lap  a  bottle  containing  the 
most  pungent  Scotch  snuff,  and  in  her  mouth  a  short  stick 
of  soft  wood,  the  end  of  which  is  chewed  into  a  sort  of 
brush.  This  is  ever  and  anon  taken  out,  thrust  into  the 
bottle,  and  returned  to  the  mouth  loaded,  as  a  bee's  leg  is 
with  pollen,  with  the  yellow  powder. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  76. 

5.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Cinclus  or  family  Cineli- 
dcB :  so  called  because  it  dips,  ducks,  or  (Uves  im- 
der  water.  The  common  European  dipper,  also  called 
water-ouzel  and  by  many  other  names,  is  C.  aquaticus,  a 
small  dark-colored  bird  with  a  white  breast,  of  aquatic 
habits,  inhabiting  streams,  and  walking  or  flying  under 
water  with  ease.  The  American  dipper  is  a  similar  but 
distinct  species,  C  mexicanus,  entirely  dark-colored  when 
adult.  There  are  in  all  about  12  species  of  dippers,  mostly 
inhabiting  clear  mountain-streams  of  various  parts  of  the 
world.  They  belong  to  the  turdiform  group  of  oscine 
Passeres,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thrushes,  and  are  notable 
as  the  only  thoroughly  aquatic  passerine  birds.  See  cut 
in  next  column,  and  also  cut  under  Cinclidce. 
Hence — 6.  Any  swimming  bird  which  dives 
with  great  ease  and  rapidity,  as  a  grebe,  dab- 
ohick,  or  didapper;  especially,  in  the  United 


European  Dipper  ( Cinclus  aguaticus). 

States,  the  buffle,  Sucephala  albeola,  which  is 
also  called  spirit-duck  for  the  same  reason.  See 
cut  under  huffle. — 7.  A  vessel  of  wood,  iron,  or 
tin,  with  a  handle  usually  long  and  straight, 
used  to  dip  water  or  other  liquid. — 8.  [cap.] 
The  popular  name  in  the  United  States  of  the 
seven  principal  stars  in  Ursa  Major,  or  the 
Great  Bear:  so  called  from  their  being  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  the  vessel  called  a  dip- 
per. The  corresponding  stars  in  Ursa  Minor 
are  called  the  Little  Dipper.  See  cuts  under 
Ursa. — 9.  In  pliotog.,  a  holder  or  lifter  for 
plunging  plates  into  a  sensitizing  or  fixing 
bath ;  especially,  such  a  holder  used  in  the  wet- 
plate  process  for  plunging  the  coUodionized 
plate  into  the  sensitizing  bath  of  nitrate  of 
silver. — 10.  A  simple  form  of  scoop-dredge. 
See  dredging-machine. 

dipper-clam  (dip'6r-klam),  n.  A  bivalve  of 
the  family  Mactridw,  Mactra  solidissima,  in- 
habiting the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 
It  attains  a  large  size,  is  of  a  subtriangular  form,  and  its 
valves  are  sometimes  used  as  dippers  or  suggest  such  use, 
whence  the  name. 

dipperful  (dip'6r-ful),  n.  [<  dipper  +  -ful,  2.] 
As  much  as  a  dipper  will  contain. 

All  hands  continually  dip  up  at  random  gauze  dipper- 
fuls  of  water.  The  Century,  XXVI.  732. 

dipping  (dip'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  dip,  v.]  1. 
The  act  of  plunging  or  immersing. 

That  which  is  dyed  with  many  dippit^s  is  in  grain,  and 
can  very  hardly  be  washed  out. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Kepentance,  v.  §  4. 

Specifically  —  2.  Baptism  by  immersion. —  3. 
The  process  of  brightening  ornamental  brass- 
work,  usually  by  first  "pickling"  it  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  next  scouring  it  with  sand  and 
water,  and  afterward  plunging  it  for  an  instant 
only  in  a  bath  consisting  of  pure  nitric  acid. — 
4.  A  composition  of  boiled  oil  and  grease,  used 
in  Scotland  by  curriers  for  softening  leather 
and  making  it  more  fit  for  resisting  dampness: 
in  England  called  dubbing. —  5.  The  washing 
of  sheep  to  cleanse  the  fleece  before  shearing. 
—  6.  In  ceram.,  the  process  of  coating  a  coarse 
clay  body  with  enamel  or  slip  of  a  fine  quality 
by  plunging  the  vessel  into  the  liquid  material 
for  the  coating,  or  of  covering  stoneware  with 
a  glaze.  Each  piece  is  ijenerally  dipped  by  hand,  and 
a  skilful  workman  is  able  vo  give  a  uniform  coating  of  the 
covering  material  to  the  whole  piece  at  a  single  plunge. 
As  soon  as  dipped,  the  piece  is  taken  to  the  drying-house 
or  hothouse. 

7.  A  mode  of  taking  snuff  by  rubbing  it  on  the 
teeth  and  gums.  See  to  dip  snuff,  under  dip, 
V.  t.     [Southern  U.  S.] 

dipping-compass  (dip'ing-kum"pas),  71..  An  in- 
strumentconsistinges- 
sentially  of  a  dipping- 
needle  (which  see),  a 
vertical  graduated  cir- 
cle whose  center  co- 
incides with  the  axis 
of  the  needle,  and  a 
graduated  horizontal 
circle,  the  whole  being 
supported  upon  a  tri- 
pod stand;  an  incli- 
nometer. It  is  used  to 
measure  the  angle  of  dip 
or  inclination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle. 

dipping-frame  (dip'- 
ing-fram),  n.  1.  A 
frame  which  holds  the 
wicks  to  be  dipped  in 
the  hot  tallow-bath  for 
making    candles. — 2.  Dipping-compa^s. 
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A  frame  on  which  a  fabric  is  stretched  while' 
being  dipped  in  a  dye-bath. 

dipping-touse  (dip'ing-hous),  n.  In  ceram., 
the  building  in  which  the  biscuit  is  dipped  into 
the  glaze  or  enamel.     See  dipping,  6. 

dipping-liquor  (dip'ing-lik"or),  n.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid,  used  by  founders  and 
others  to  clean  the  surface  of  metal.   See  pickle. 

dipping-needle  (dip'ing-ne"dl),  n.  An  instru- 
ment tor  showing  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
magnetism,  its  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
and  passes  as  exactly  as  possible  through  the  center  of 
gravity,  about  which  it  moves  in  a  vertical  plane.  When 
a  needle  thus  mounted  is  placed  anywhere  not  in  the 
magnetic  equator,  it  dips  or  points  downwai'd;  and  if 
the  vertical  plane  in  which  it  moves  coincides  with  the 
magnetic  meridian,  the  position  which  it  assumes  shows 
at  once  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force.  See  cut  under 
dipping-compass. 

dipping-pan  (dip'ing-pan),  n.  A  cast-iron  tray 
or  flask  m  which  stereo-oasts  are  made. 

dipping-tube  (dip'ing-tiib),  n.  Same  m fishing- 
tube. 

dipping-vat  (dip'ing-vat),  n.  The  tank  ood- 
taining  the  slip  or  glazing-film  in  which  pot- 
tery is  dipped  to  g^ve  it  a  fine  surface. 

dipping-wheel  (dip'ing-hwel),  n.  A  contri- 
vance for  catching  fish,  consisting  of  a  whf.el 
placed  in  a  narrow  race  orfishway  in  a  stream, 
and  acting  as  a  current-wheel.  The  blades  of  the 
wheel  are  formed  of  nets,  in  which  fish  ascendipg  the 
stream  are  caught,  and  from  which  they  are  throwii  out' 
upon  the  bank  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel. 

dip-pipe  (dip'pip),  n.  A  valve  in  a  gas=-main 
arranged  so  as  to  dip  into  water  or  tar,  and  thus 
form  a  seal;  a  seal-pipe. 

dip-regulator  (dip'reg''u-la-tor),  n.  In  gas- 
workSj  a  device  for  regulating  the  seal  of  the 
dip-pipes  in  the  hydraulic  main,  and  for  draw- 
ing off  the  heavy  tar  from  the  bottom  of  the 
main  without  disturbing  the  seal.  JS.  11. 
Knight. 

diprionidian  (di-pri-o-nid'i-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  di-y 
t-flfo-,  +  Tzpluv,  a  saw '(also  a'sa-wyer,  prop.  ppr. 
of  npieiv,  saw),  -I-  -id-ian.]  An  epithet  applied 
to  certain  fossil  hydrozoans  the  polypary  of 
which  has  a  row  of  cellule^  on  each  side :  op- 
posed to  monoprionidian.  Such  hydrozoans  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Lower  Silurian  and  Cam- 
brian formations. 

diprismatlc  (di-priz-mat'ik),  a.  [<  (ZJ-2  +  pris- 
matic] 1.  Doubly  prismatic. — 2.  Incrystal., 
ha-ving  cleavages  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  four- 
sided  vertical  prism,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a, 
horizontal  prism.  * 

dip-rod  (dip'rod),  n.  A  rod  on  which  candle- 
wicks  are  hung  to  be  dipped  into  melted  tallow. 

dip-roller  (dip'ro'^'ler),  n.  In  a  printing-press, 
a  roller  which  dips  ink  out  of  the  fountain. 

diprosopus  (di-pro-so'pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
iinpdcFUTrog,  two-faced,  <  di-,  two-,  +  wpdauitov, 
face.]  In  teratol.,  duplication  of  the  face,  in.  , 
any  of  its  grades,  from  simple  duplication  of 
the  mouth-ca^vity  to  complete  development  of 
two  entirely  separate  faces. 

Diprotodon  (di-pro'to-don),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
tSi-,  two-,  +  TTpurof,  first,  4-  odav,  Ionic  form  of 
bSoiig  (bdovT-)  =  E.  tooth.]  1 .  A  genus  of  extinct 
marsupial  quadrupeds,  surpassing  the  rhino- 
ceros in  size.  They  had  3  incisors  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  and  1  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  no  canines;  1 
premolar  and  4  molars  on  eachsideof  eachjaw;  themediaii 
upper  incisors  large  and  scalpriform  ;  the  molars  trans- 
versely ridged,  as  m  the  kangaroo,  but  without  the  longi- 
tudinal connecting  ridge ;  and  the  hind  limbs  less  dispro- 
portionately enlarged.  The  dentition  of  this  genus  gives 
name  to  the  diprotodont  pattern  of  primitive  herbivorous, 
marsupials.  J).  austraZis  is  a  species  found  in  the  Post- 
tertiary  of  Australia. 
2.   [I.  c]  An  animal  of  this  genus. 

Diprotodon,  an  animal  holding  the  same  place  amongst 
the  Australian  mammals  that  the  pachyderms  do  a™"!'"' 
the  fauna  of  other  continents.  Seiemx,  VI.  321. 

diprotodont  (di-pro'to-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  W- 
protodon{1>-).]  I.  a.  'Ha-ving  two  lower  front 
teeth;  noting  the  herbivorous  tyjje  of  denti 
tion  in  marsupial  mammals,  in  which  the  me- 
dian incisors  are  prominent,  and  the  laterajp 
incisors  and  canines  small  or  wanting;  specifi- 
cally, having  the  characters  of  the  genus  Vipro- 
todon :  opposed  to  polyprotodont. 

II.  M.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Diprotodon;  »■ 
marsupial  with  diprotodont  dentition. 

Diprotodontia  (di-pro-to-don'shi-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Diprotodonitr-)  +'  40^.]  A  group  of 
marsupials  characterized  by  the  diprotodont 
dentition. 

DipsacaceSB  (dip-sa-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  some- 
times improp.  Dipsacece',  <  Vipsaeus  +  -acea.l 
A  natural  orderofgamopetalous  dicotyledonous 

plants,  with  opposite  leaves  and  the  small  flow- 
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ere  in  heads:  nearly  allied  to  the  Compositm, 
but  having  the  anthers  quite  distinct,  it  in- 
eludes  5  genera  and  about  120  species,  all  confined  to  the 
old  worid,  and  natives  chiefly  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion.   The  larger  genera  areSeabiosa  and  Dipsacus. 

dipsacaceous  (dip-sa-ka'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  order  JMpsa- 
cacecB. 

dipsaceous  (dip-sa'shius),  a.  Same  as  dipsaca- 
ceous. 

Dipsacus  (dip'sa-kus),  n.  [NL.  (L.  dipsaeos— 
Pliny),  <  Gr.  Sifaicog,  the  teazel,  so  named  -with 
reference  to  the  leaf- 
axils^  which  in  some 
species  hold  water 
(ef .  iifaKbc,  a  certain 
disease  attended 
with  violent  thirst), 
<  6i\pa,  thirst,  >  diipav, 
Sv^,  thirst.]  1.  A 
small  genus  of  prick- 
ly biennial  plants,  of 
about  a  dozen  spe- 
cies, the  type  of  the 
natural  order  Dipso- 
caeew.  The  principal 
species  is  Z>.  fullonv/m, 
the  fullers'  teazel,  the 
prickly  flower-heads  of 
which  are  used  to  raise 
a  nap  on  woolen  cloth. 
See  teazel. 

St-  In  conch.,  an  old  genus  of  gastropods :  same 
as  Eburna. 

Dipsadidse  (dip-sad'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dip- 
sas  {-sadr),  2,  -I-  -id(B.~\  Afamily  of  snakes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Dipsas :  same  as  the  subfamily 
Dipsaditue. 

Oipsadinse  (dip-sa-di'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Dipsas 
(-sad-) J  2,  +  -ince.']  A  subfamily  of  innocuous 
oolubnform  or  aglyphodont  serpents,  found  in 
tropical   regions.      Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and 
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dipness  for  deepness) .  It  cannot  be  formed  from 
dip.']  A  plummet  or  sinker,  usually  conical, 
used  in  fishing.  [Local,  U.  S.  (Pennsylvania).] 
Bartlett. 

dipsey-line  (dip'si-lin),  «.  A  fishing-line  with 
a  dipsey  attached;  particularly,  such  a  line 
having  several  branches,  each  with  a  hook. 
[Local,  U.  S.  (Pennsylvania).] 

dipsin-leadt,  n.  [Appar.  a  corruption  of  *dip- 
sey-lead,  orig.  deep-sea  lead:  see  dipsey.'}  A 
plummet. 

Sound  with  your  dipein  lead,  and  note  diligently  what 
depth  you  flnde.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  435. 


Diptenis 


Fullers'  Teazel  (Dipsacus  /ul- 

lanuttt). 

,  scale  of  the  receptacle ;  b,  corolla. 


Dipsas  irregularis, 

they  ascend  trees  for  prey.  They  have  usually  posterior 
grooved  teeth,  and  a  slender,  attenuated,  and  strongly 
compressed  form,  with  a  distinct  short  tail,  broad  at  the 
end.    The  leading  genera  are  Dipsas  and  Leptodira. 

dipsadine  (dip'sa-din),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Dipsadinm. 

dipsas  (dip'sas),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  d/^af,  a  venomous 
serpent  whose  bite  caused  intense  thirst,  prop, 
adj.,  used  as  fem.  of  dt'f'of)  thirsty,  causing 
thirst,  <  dlipa,  thirst.]  1 .  A  serpent  whose  bite 
was  said  to  produce  a  mortal  thirst. 

Cerastes  hom'd,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear. 
And  dipsas.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  626. 

It  thirsted 
As  one  bit  by  a  dipsa,s. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  lu.  i. 

2.  [cap.']  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  serpents 
of  the  family  Dipsadidm.  D.  dendropMla  is  East 
Lidian,  D.  fasoiata  West  African.  Laurenti, 
1768.— 3.  [cap.']  [NL.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water 
bivalves,  of  the  family  Unionidm,  or  river-mus- 
gels.  W.  E.  Leach,  1814.— 4.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A 
genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  family  Lyccenidw. 
Doulleday,  1847. 

dip-sector  (dip'seknor),  n.  An  instrument  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  sextant,  used 
to  ascertain  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 

dipsetic  (dip-set'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Stf?inic6g,  provok- 
ing thirst,  thirsty,  <  ^4dv,  thirst,  v.,  <  6tipa, 
thirst,  n.]  Producing  or  tending  to  produce 
thirst.    E.  D.  ,  ,.  .i 

dipsey  (dip'si),  n.  [In  comp.  dipsey-hne,  and, 
as  first  found,  dipsin-lead  (q.  v.),  being  prob. 
orig.  a  naut.  corruption,  easily  occuiring  m 
oomp.,  of  deep-sea  {-line,  -lead)   (of.  h.  dial. 


dipsomania  (dip-s6-ma'ni-a),  n.  [OTj.,  <  Gr. 
ScTpa,  thirst,  -f-  liav'ia,  madness :  see  mania.]  In 
pathol.,  an  irresistible  and  insatiable  craving 
for  intoxicants. 

C^SOmaniac  (dip-so-ma'ni-ak),  n.  and  a.     [< 
mpsomania -i- -ac:  see  maniac]    I.  n.  One  who 
suffers  from  an  irresistible  and  insatiable  crav- 
ing for  intoxicants. 
II,  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dipsomania. 

dipsomaniacal  (dip"so-ma-ni'a-kal),  a.  Same 
as  dipsomaniac. 

dipsopathy  (dip-sop 'a-thi),  n.  [Intended  to 
mean  '  thirst-cure,'  <  'Gr.  6ifa,  thirst,  -f-  ndBog, 
suffering  (taken,  as  in  other  words  in  -pathy,  in 
assumed  sense  of  'cure').]  In  med.,  a  mode  of 
treatment  which  consists  in  limiting  to  a  very 
small  quantity  the  amount  of  water  ingested. 

dipsosis  (dip-so'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  diipa,  thirst, 
-I-  -osis.]  In  pathol.,  morbid  thirst;  excessive 
or  perverted  desire  for  drinking. 

dip-splint  (dip'splint),  n.  Same  as  chemical 
match  (which  see,  under  match'^). 

dipter  (dip'ter),  n.    A  dipterous  insect. 

Diptera  (dip'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
dipterus,  two-winged :  see  dipterous.]  1 .  An  or- 
der of  metabolous  hexapod  insects.  They  are  two- 
winged  insects,  or  flies,  with  two  membranous  wings  with 
radiating  nervures,  not  folded  at  rest,  a  posterior  pair  be- 
ing only  represented  by  halteres  or  poisers ;  no  mandibles 
as  such,  but  a  suctorial  proboscis  instead,  formed  of  modi- 
fied mandibles,  maxillse,  and  the  central  labium,  here 
called  glossarium ;  usually  two  maxillary  but  no  labial 
palpi ;  antennas  generally  short ;  two  large  compound  eyes, 
often  of  thousands  of  facets,  and  three  ocelli  or  simple  eyes ; 
and  the  prothorax  and  metathorax  reduced,  the  mesotho- 
rax  being  correspondingly  developed.  Metamorphosis  is 
complete' ;  the  larvse  are  apodal,  or  with  only  rudimentary 
feet ;  the  pupse  are  usually  coarctate(see  cut  under  coarc- 
tate),  sometimes  obtected.  The  common  house-fly,  blue- 
bottle, etc. ,  are  characteristic  examples.  The  power  which 
many  of  these  insects  have  of  walking  on  smooth  surfaces 
with  back  downward  is  due  to  the  construction  of  the  feet, 
which  act  as  suckers.  They  have,  besides  the  ordinary  two 
claws,  several  little  cushions  called  pulvilli,  beset  with  flne 
hairs  expanded  at  their  tips  into  a  kind  of  disk ;  the  adhe- 
sion is  aided  in  some  cases  by  a  viscid  secretion  of  these 
hairs.  The  order  is  a  very  large  one  :  there  are  said  to  be 
9,000  Eui'opean  species  alone,  supposed  to  be  not  a  twenti- 
eth part  of  the  whole  number.  About  4,000  are  described  as 
North  American.  A  few  are  useful  scavengers,  but  many 
are  injurious  insects,  and  some  are  great  pests.  Gnats, 
mosquitos,  gad-flies,  blow-fties,  bot-flies,  tzetzes,  etc.,  be- 
long to  this  order.  It  is  variously  subdivided,  one  divi- 
sion being  into  four  suborders :  the  Pupipara,  which  are 
parasitic,  and  developed  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  as  the 
bee-lice ;  the  Brachycera,  or  ordinary  flies ;  the  Nemocera, 
or  crane-flies,  gnats,  midges,  mosquitos,  etc. ;  and  the  wing- 
less Aplianiptera,  or  fleas,  which  are  oftener  ranked  as  a 


Syrfi/tus  ribesii,  one  of  the  Diptera,    A,  larva ;  E,  pupa  ;  C,  imago. 
(Enlaised.) 

distinct  order.  Another  division  is  into  the  suborders  Or- 
thorhapha  and  Cyclorlmpha,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  metamorphosis :  the  former  with  two  sections,  Nema- 
toeera  and  Brachycera;  the  latter  with  also  two  sections, 
Aschiza  and  Schizophora, 
2.  [I.  c]  Plural  of  dipteron. 

Dipteracese(dip-te-ra'se-e),m.jJ?.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Dipteroearpem. 

dipterad  (dip'te-rad),  n.  In  lot.,  a  member  of 
the  order  Bipteracece  or  Dipterocarpew. 

dipteral  (dip'te-ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  dlnrepoQ,  two- 
winged;  of  a  temple,  with  double  peristyle:  see 
dipterous,  dipteros.]  1.  In  entom.,  having  two 
wings  only;  dipterous.— 3.  In  orc7j.,  consisting 
of  or  furnished  with  a  double  range  of  columns : 
said  of  a  portico.  A  dipteral  temple,  or  dipteros,  was 
characterized  by  a  double  row  of  columns  entirely  sur- 
rounding the  cella.    See  cut  in  next  column. 

dipteran  (dip'te-ran),  a.  and  n.  [<  Diptera  + 
-an.]    I.  a.  Same  as  dipterous. 

II,  n.  A  dipterous  insect ;  a  member  of  the 
order  Diptera,    Also  dipteron. 


Plan  of  a  Dipteral  Temple. — Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
according  to  Wood. 

Dipteridae  (dip-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NIj.,  <  Dip- 
terus +  -idie.]  A  family  of  Paleozoic  dipno- 
ous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Dipterus.  They 
had  an  elongated  foi"m,  a  heterocercal  tail,  and  two  short 
dorsals  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  body,  opposite  the  ven- 
trals  and  anal  respectively.  They  were  inhabitants  of  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  seas.  Also  called  Dipterini, 
CteTwdipterini,  and  Ctenodipteridce. 

Dipterini  (dip-te-ri'ni),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Dipterus 
+  -ini.]  A  groiip  of  fishes :  same  as  Dipteridm. 
L.  Agassiz,  1843. 

dipterist  (dip'te-rist),  n.  [<  Diptera  +  -ist] 
One  versed  in  tEe  study  of  the  Diptera;  a  col- 
lector of  Diptera.    Also  dipterologist. 

Dipterix,  n.    [NL.]    See  Dipteryx. 

Dipterocarpese  (dip''''te-ro-kar'pe-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dipterocarpus"+  -ece.]  An  order  of 
polypetalous  exogenous  trees  of  the  tropics  of 
the  old  world,  including  10  genera  and  over  lOO 
species.  They  are  characterized  by  two  wings  upon  the 
summit  of  the  fruit  (formed  by  an  enlargement  of  two 
calyx-lobes),  and  by  tlieir  resinous  balsamic  products.  The 
order  includes  the  gurjun-balsam  trees  (species  of  Dipte- 
rocarpus),  the  Sumatra  camphor-tree  (Dryobalanops  arc- 
matica),  the  white  dammar-tree  ( Vateria  Indica),  and  the 
sal-  or  saul-tree  (Shorea  robusta),  which  next  to  teak  is  the 
most  valuable  timber-tree  of  India.    Also  Dipteracece, 

Dipterocarpus  (dip'-'te-ro-kar'pus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  diTTTepof,  two-winged, 
-t-  mpirSg,  fruit.]  A  ge- 
nus of  East  Indian  trees, 
chiefly  insular,  type  of 
the  natural  order  Dipte- 
roearpem. There  are  25  spe- 
cies, mostly  very  large  trees, 

'  abounding  in  resin  which  is 
used  as  a  varnish,  for  torch- 
es, in  medicine  as  a  substitute 
for  balsam  of  copaiba,  etc. 
Wood-oil,  or  gurjun-balsam,  is 
the  product  chiefly  of  D.  alatus 
and  Z>.  turhinatus. 

dipterocecidium  (dip"te- 
ro-se-sid'i-um),  n. ;  pi. 
dipteroceddia  (-%) ,  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Mirrepog,  two- 
winged,  +  KjjuiQ  (kijiuS-), 
a  gall-nut,  also  ink  made 
therefrom  (>  dim.  ktiiu- 
diov,  ink),  prop,  juice  or 
sap,  <  KitKiEiv,  gush  or  bubble  forth.]  A  gall  or 
abnormal  growth  caused  in  a  vegetable  struct- 
ure by  the  attack  of  a  dipterous  insect. 

Dipteroidei  (dip-te-roi'df-i),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Dip- 
terus for  Diplopterus,  q.  v.,  -f-  -oidei.]  An  alter- 
native name  in  Bleeker's  ichthyological  system 
for  his  family  Diplopteroidei. 

dipterological  (dip"te-ro-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  dip- 
terology  +  -ic-al]  Of  or  pertaining  to  dip- 
terology. 

dipterologist  (dip-te-rol'o-jist),  n.  [<  dipteroU 
ogy  +  -ist.]    Same  as  dipterist. 

dipterology  (dip-te-rol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Diptera  + 
-ology.]  The  science  of  the  Diptera;  that  de- 
partment of  entomology  which  relates  to  the 
dipterous  insects,  or  two-winged  flies. 

dipteron  (dip'te-ron),  n.;  pi.  diptera  (-ra).  [< 
Gr.  Smrepov,  neut.  of  SlnrEpoc,  two-winged :  see 
dipteros,  dipterous.]  1.  Same  as  dipteros. —  2. 
Same  as  dipteran. 

dipteros  (dip'te-ros),  n.  [Gr.  Slwrepog,  sc.  rniig, 
a  temple  with  double  peristyle,  prop,  adj.,  two- 
winged  :  see  dipterous.]  A  dipteral  building  or 
temple ;  a  portico  with  two  ranges  of  columns. 
See  dipteral,  2. 

dipterous  (dip'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  dipterus,  < 
Gr.  dliTTcpoQ,  two-winged,  <  6l-,  two-,  +  KT£p6v, 
wing.]  1.  In  entom.,  having  two  wings;  spe- 
cifically, pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  order  Diptera  (which  see). —  2.  In 
hot.,  having  two  wing-like  membranous  ap- 
pendages; bialate:  applied  to  stems,  fruits, 
seeds,  etc. 

Dipterus  (dip'te-ms),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dinrepou 
two-winged :  see  dipterous.]  The  typical  genus 
of  Paleozoic  fishes  of  the  family  Dipteridcp,, 


Fruit  Qi  Dipterocarpus. 


Dipterygil 

Olpterygii  (dip-te-rij'i-i),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ii;  two-,  +  TT-epfyiov,  a  fin,  a  little  wing,  dim. 
of  nrfpi'f,  a  wing.]  In  Blooh.  and  Schneider's 
classification,  an  ai-tifioial  group  or  class  of 
fishes,  distinguished  simply  by  having  two  fins, 
or  supposed  to  be  so  distinguished.  It  was  based 
on  error  of  obseiration,  and  included  a  tetraodontid 
{Ovum)  and  the  genera  Petromyzon  and  Leptocephalus. 
[Never  used  except  by  Bloch  and  Schneider.] 

Dipteryx  (dip'te-riks),  11.  [NL.,  also  improp. 
Dipterix,  lit. '  two-winged '  (in  allusion  to  its  two 
enlarged  calyx-lobes),  <  Gr.  it-,  two-,  +  irrepvi, 
a  wing,  <  nrepdv,  a  wing.]  A  genus  of  Legu- 
minoscE,  found  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  Guiana, 
etc.,  including  8  species.  The  fruit  is  of  a  character 
unusual  in  the  order,  being  a  one-seeded  drupe.  I>.  odo- 
Tata  of  Cayenne  furnishes  the  Tonquin  or  Tonka  or  Angos- 
tura bean,  used  for  scenting  snniT,  for  sachets,  etc.  The 
wood  is  very  hard,  strong,  and  durable,  and  is  sometimes 
known  as  caiiiara-wood.  D.  Eboensis,  the  eboe-tree  of  the 
Mosquito  coast,  Nicaragua,  is  a  large  tree,  of  which  the 
wood  is  excessively  heavy,  and  the  inodorous  fruit  yields  a 
large  amount  of  oil. 

diptote  (dip'tot),  «.  [<  LL.  diptota,  pi.,  <  Gr. 
dinroTog,  with  a  double  case-endingj  <  di-,  two-, 
+  TTTUTdf,  falling  (nTwjtg,  case),  <  n'nrTcw,  fall.] 
In  gram. ,  a  noun  which  has  only  two  cases,  as 
the  Latin  suppetim,  suppeUas,  assistance. 

diptych  (dip^tlk),  n.  [<  LL.  diptycha,  pi.,  <  Gr. 
diTTTvxa,  pi.,  a  pair  of  writing-tablets  (earlier 
diiTTvxov  SeXriov,  lit.  a  double-folded  tablet), 
neut.  of  d'mrvxog,  double-folded,  <  6i-,  two-,  4- 
nrvx^,  fold,  <  ■KTvaauv,  fold.  The  second  ele- 
ment exists  also  in  policy^,  q.  v.]  1 .  A  hinged 
two-leaved  tablet  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  with 
waxed  inner  surfaces,  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  writing  with  the  style.  In  Rome, 
during  the  empire,  consuls  and  other  officials  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  as  presents  to  their  friends  artistic  dip- 
tychs  inscribed  with  their  names,  date  of  entering  upon 
office,  etc. 

2.  In  the  early  church:  (a)  The  tablets  on 
which  were  written  the  names  of  those  who 
were  to  be  especially  commemorated  at  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist.  (6)  The  list  of 
names  so  recorded,  (c)  The  intercessions  in 
the  course  of  which  these  names  were  intro- 
duced. The  recitation  of  the  name  of  any  prelate  or  civil 
ruler  in  the  diptychs  waa  a  recognition  of  his  orthodoxy ; 
its  omission,  the  reverse.  The  mention  of  a  peraon  after 
death  recognized  him  as  having  died  in  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and  the  Introduction  of  his  name  into  the  list 
of  saints  or  martyrs  constituted  canonization.  In  liturgies 
the  diptychs  are  distinguished  as  the  diptychs  of  the  living 
and  the  diptychs  of  the  dead,  the  latter  including  also  the 
commemoration  of  the  saints.  In  most  liturgies  the  dip- 
tychs are  included  in  the  great  intercession  (see  interces- 
eion).  In  the  Western  Church  the  use  of  the  diptychs  died 
out  between  the  ninth  and  the  twelfth  century ;  in  the  East- 
ern Church  it  still  continues.  [In  the  ecclesiastical  sense 
it  is  always  plural  with  the  definite  article— tfie  diptyehjs.'\ 

What  used  anciently  to  be  called  the  diptyeht,  but  In  lat- 
ter times  the  bead-rolL  Sock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  346. 

3.  In  art,  a  pair  of  pictures  or  carvings  on  two 
panels  hinged  together.  They  are  common  in  By- 
zantine and  medieval  art,  and  in  the  later  examples  are 
generally  of  a  religious  character.  See  triptych.  [In  this 
sense  usually  singular,] 

little  worm-eaten  diptychs,  showing  angular  saints  on 
gilded  panels.  H.  Jam^s,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  286. 

Dipus  (di'pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iiwovQ  (=  L. 
Upes),  two-footed,  <  61-,  two-,  -f  iroiif  (jkoS-)  = 
E.  foot.']  The  typical  genus  of  jerboas  of  the 
family  BipodidcB  and  subfamily  Dipodincs :  so 
called  from  the  mode  of  progression,  which  is 
by  means  of  great  leaps  with  the  hind  legs, 
aided  by  the  long  tail,  as  in  the  kangaroo.  Dipus 
sagitta  is  an  example.     See  Dipodidw,  jerboa. 

dipygns  (di-pi'gus), «. ;  pi.  dipygi  (-ji) .  [NL. ,  < 
Gr.  01;  two-,  -I-  TTvy^,  rump,  buttocks.]  In  tera- 
tol.,  a  monster  in  which  the  pelvis  and  the  lum- 
bar portion  of  the  spinal  column  are  duplicated. 

dipylon  (dip'i-lon),  n. ;  pi.  dipyla  (-la).  [L.,  < 
Gr.  SiirvMv,  neut.  of  61kvaoc,  with  two  gates,  < 
ii-,  two-,  +  wvlri,  gate.]  In  anc.  Gr.  fort.,  a 
gate  consisting  of  two  separate  gates  placed 
side  by  side,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  form 
of  doable  gate,  composed  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  gate 
\vith  a  walled  court  between  them — a  usual  disposition  of 
Greek  fortress  gates.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of 
the  dipylon  is  the  Sacred  Gate  of  Athens  (called  the  Dipy- 
lon by  way  of  eminence),  ou  the  northwest  of  the  city, 
which  afforded  access  to  the  outer  Ceramicus  and  to  the 
Academy,  and  through  which  paaaed  the  Sacred  Way  to 
Eleusis  and  the  main  road  to  the  Piraeus. 

dipyre  (di-pir'),  n.  [<  LL.  dipyros,  <  Gr.  61- 
Ttvpog,  twice  put  in  the  fire,  <  dc-,  twice,  -t-  wvp 
=  E.  fire.']  A  mineral  occurring  in  square 
prisms,  either  single  or  adhering  to  one  another 
in  fascicular  groups.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts 
with  ebullition  or  intumescence,  and  its  powder  on  hot 
coals  phosphoresces  with  a  feeble  li^ht.  Its  name  indi- 
cates the  double  effect  of  Are  upon  it  in  producing  first 
phosphorescence  and  then  fusion.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
silicate  of  alumina,  with  small  proportions  of  the  silicates 
of  soda  and  lime,  and  belongs  to  tile  scajjolite  famUy. 
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dipyrenous  (di-pi-re'nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ii-,  two-,  + 
TTvpTjv,  the  stone  of  a  stone-fruit  (see  pyrene), 
+  -otis.]  In  hot.,  containing  two  stones  or 
pyrenes. 

diradiation  (dl-ra-di-a'shon),  n,  [<  L.  di-  for 
dis;  asunder,  +  radiatio(n-),  radiation.]  The 
emission  and  diffusion  of  rays  of  light  or  heat 
from  a  luminous  body ;  radiation. 

Dirca  (der'ka),  n.  [NL. ;  ef.  L.  Dirce,  Gr. 
AipK?;,  a  fountain  near  Thebes  in  Bceotia.]  A 
genus  of  apetalous  shrubs,  of  the  natural  order 
Thymelceacece,  and  the  sole  representative  of 
the  order  in  North  America.  There  are  two  species, 
D.  palustris  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  D.  oceidentalis  of 
California.  They  are  known  as  leatherwood,  from  the  very 
tough  inner  bark.  The  flowers  precede  the  leaves,  and 
are  followed  by  a  small  reddish  drupaceous  fruit.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  are  acrid.  The  bark  of  D.  palusti-is 
produces  violent  vomiting  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  erythema  and  ultimate  vesication  when  applied  to 
the  skin, 

Dircaea  (d6r-se'a),  ».  [NL.,  <  L.  Dirccea,  fem. 
of  JDircceus,  pertaining  to  Dirce :  see  Dirca.] 
A  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Melandryidce. 
The  species  inhabit  northern  Europe  and  North  America, 
Seven  have  been  described,  five  of  which  are  American, 
D.  concolor  occurs  in  the  middle  States.  The  genus  was 
founded  by  Fabricius  in  1798. 

Dircseidse  (dfer-se'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dirccea 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  named  from 
the  genus  Dirccea.    Kirhy,  1837.    [Not  in  use.] 

dirdum  (dir'dum),  n.  [Sc,  also  dirdam,  dur- 
dum;  cf.  Gael,  diardan,  anger,  surliness,  snarl- 
ing.]    1.  Tumult;  uproar. 

There  is  such  a  dirdurm  forsooth  for  the  loss  of  your 
gear  and  means,  W.  Guthrie,  Sermons,  p.  17. 

2.  A  blow;  hence,  a  stroke,  of  misfortune;  an 
ill  turn. — 3.  A  scolding;  a  scoring. 

]My  word !  but  she's  no  blate  to  show  her  nose  here,    I 
gi'ed  her  such  a  dirdum  the  last  time  I  got  her  sitting  in 
our  laundry  as  might  hae  served  her  for  a  twelvemonth. 
Petticoat  Tales,  I.  280. 

dire  (dir),  a.  [<  L.  dirus,  fearful,  awful,  dread- 
ful, akin  to  Gr.  deivSg,  fearful,  terrible,  SeM^, 
fearful,  frightened,  6elSuv,  fear,  v.,  <5&f,  fear.] 
Causing  or  attended  by  great  fear  or  terrible 
suffering;  dreadful;  awful:  as,  dire  disaster; 
the  dire  results  of  intemperance. 

Medusa  was  so  dire  a  monster  as  to  turn  into  atone  all 
those  who  but  looked  upon  her.  Bacon,  Fable  of  Perseus, 

Dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict.  Milton,  P.  L,,  vi.  211, 

What  dire  distress 
Could  make  me  cast  all  hope  of  life  aside  ? 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II,  163, 

=  Syn,  Fearful,  woeful,  disastrous,  calamitous,  destruc- 
tive, terrific,  awful,  portentous. 

direct  (di-rekf),  a.  [<  ME.  directe  =  F.  Pr. 
direct  =  Sp.  Pg.  directo,  Pg.  also  direito  =  It. 
diretto  =  D.  G.  direct  =  Dan.  direkte  =  Sw. 
dire'kt,  <  L.  directus,  straight,  level,  upright, 
steep,  pp.  of  dirigere  (also  derigere,  with  prefix 
de-),  set  in  a  straight  line,  straighten,  direct, 
guide,  steer,  arrange,  <  di-  for  dis-,  apart  (or 
de-,  down),  +  regere,  keep  straight,  direct,  rule : 
see  regent,  right.  Prom  L.  directus  come  also 
ult.  dress,  address,   droit,   adroit,  maladroit.] 

1.  Straight;  undeviating;  not  oblique,  crook- 
ed, circuitous,  refracted,  or  collateral :  as,  to 
pass  in  a  direct  line  from  one  body  or  place  to 
another ;  a  direct  course  or  aim ;  a  direct  ray 
of  light ;  direct  descent  (that  is,  descent  in  an 
unbroken  line  through  male  ancestors). 

It  was  no  time  by  direct  means  to  seek  her. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

There  were  six  Dukes  of  Normandy  in  France,  in  a  di- 
rect Line  succeeding  from  Fattier  to  Son. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  20. 

2.  In  astron.,  appearing  to  move  forward  in 
the  zodiac  according  to  the  natural  order  and 
succession  of  the  signs,  or  from  west  to  east : 
opposed  to  retrograde:  as,  the  motion  of  a 
planet  is  direct. — 3.  Having  a  character,  rela- 
tion, or  action  analogous  to  that  of  straight- 
ness  of  direction  or  motion :  as,  a  direct  interest 
(that  is,  part  ownership)  in  a  property  or  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  Lord  Byron  never 
wrote  without  some  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  him- 
self. Maeaulay,  Moore  s  Byron. 

tn  a  great  modern  state  it  is  comparatively  few  who 
have  any  direct  personal  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  or 
any  direct  personal  interest  in  them. 

E.  A.  Fremum,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  246. 
Differences  on  subjects  of  the  first  importance  are  al- 
ways painful,  but  tJie  direct  shock  of  contrary  enthusi- 
asms has  something  appalling  about  it. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat,  Religion,  p.  3. 

4.  In  the  natural,  unreflecting  way;  proceeding 
by  a  simple  method  to  attain  an  object ;  with- 
out modifying  one's  procedure  owing  to  recou- 
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dite  considerations;  expUoit;  free  from  the  In- 
fluence of  extraneous  circumstances.  Thus  a 
direct  accusation  is  one  made  with  the  avowed  intent*  of 
bringing  the  alleged  offender  to  justice :  opposed  to  a 
speech  or  writing  which  has  the  same  effect  without  the 
avowal  of  the  purpose,  or  perhaps  not  even  of  the  mean- 
ing. 

5.  Plain;  express;  not  ambiguous;  straight- 
forward; positive :  as,  he  made  a  direc*  acknow- 
ledgment. 

Add  not  a  doubtful  comment  to  a  text 
That  in  itself  is  direct  and  easy. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  ThieiTy  and  Theodoret,  liL  1. 

Being  busy  above,  a  great  cry  I  hear,  and  go  down ;  and 

what  should  it  be  but  Jane  in  a  fit  of  direct  raving,  which 

lasted  half  an  hour.  Pepys,  Diary,  Aug,  19, 1688, 

6.  Straightforward;  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  equivocation  or  ambiguousness ;  open ; 
ingenuous ;  sincere. 

There  be  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and 
plain  and  direct;  not  crafty  and  involved.  Baeon. 

I  want  a  simple  answer,  and  direct. 
But  you  evade ;  yes  I  'tis  as  I  suspect. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

7.  In  logic,  proceeding  from  antecedent  to  con- 
sequent, from  cause  to  effect,  etc Direct  ac- 
tion. See  a^ion,  and  direct-action,  a. — Direct  battery, 
congruity,  contempt,  conversion,  demonstration, 
dial,  evidence,  examination,  fire,  etc.  See  the  nouns,— 
Direct  Illumination,  rays,  etc, ,  illumination,  rays,  etc, 
without  reflection  or  refraction, — Direct  Induced  cur- 
rent. See  induction.— Direct  interval.  See  imterml. 
-Direct  motion,  in  music,  the  motion  of  two  voices  in 
the  same  direction,  up  or  down.  It  is  also  called  similar 
motion,  and  includes  parallel  motion.  See  mo(Mm.— Di- 
rect operation,  in  math.,  an  operation  performed  by  the 
direct  application  of  a  rule,  and  not  by  trial  or  approxi- 
mation: opposed  to  inverse  operation. — Direct  predi- 
cation, in  logic,  one  the  subject  of  which  denotes  an  ob- 
ject while  the  predicate  signifies  a  character:  opposed 
to  indirect  predication,  in  which  the  subject  conveys  the 
quality  while  the  predicate  indicates  the  object. — Direct 
product,  the  scalar  quantity  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
magnitudes  of  two  vectors  together  with  the  cosine  of  the 
angular  difference  of  their  directions. — Direct  proof, 
proof  which  proceeds  from  a  rule  and  the  statement  »f  a 
case  as  coming  under  that  rule  to  theu  application  of  the 
rule  to  that  case  :  as,  few  men  wounded  in  the  liver  re- 
cover ;  this  man  is  wounded  in  the  liver ;  this  man  will 
probably  not  recover, — Direct  ratio,  or  direct  propor- 
tion. See  ratio. — Direct  rhsrtlim.  See  rhythm.— Sl- 
rect  sphere,  a  sphere  whose  pole  coincides  with  the 
zenith  or  lies  on  the  horizon, — Direct  tax.  See  tax.— 
Direct  turn,  in  music,  a  melodic  embellishment  See 
turn. — Direct  Tlsion,  vision  by  unrefracted  and  unre- 
flected  rays,— Direct-Vision  spectroscope.  See  spec- 
troscope.-JilrBCt  way  around  an  inclosure  or  a  circuit, 
in  math.,  that  way  around  in  which  the  inside  of  the  in- 
closure is  kept  at  the  left-hand  side. 

direct  (di-rekf),  v.  [<  ME.  direeten,  <  L.  di- 
rectus, pp.  of  dirigere  (>  It.  dirigere  =  Sp.  Pg. 
Pr.  dirigir  =  P.  diriger  =  D.  dirigeren  =  Q.  elM- 
giren  =  Dan.  dirigere  =  Sw.  dn/rigera),  straight- 
en, direct:  see  direct,  a.,  and  cf.  dress,  v.  Cf. 
slso  dirge,  dirigible.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  point  or 
aim  in  a  straight  line  toward  a  place  or  an 
object ;  cause  to  move,  act,  or  work  toward  a 
certain  object  or  end;  determine  in  respect  to 
direction :  as,  to  direct  an  arrow  or  a  piece  of 
ordnance ;  to  direct  the  eye;  to  direct  a  course 
or  flight. 

The  master  of  the  ship  is  judged  by  the  directing  his 
course  aright.     Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii,  189. 

But  though  the  rank  which  you  hold  in  the  royal  family 
might  direct  the  eyes  of  a  poet  to  you,  yet  your  beauty 
and  goodness  detain  and  fix  them, 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Indian  Emperor, 

I  have  sometimes  reflected  for  what  reason  the  Turks 
should  appoint  such  Marks  to  direct  their  faces  toward  in 
Prayer,  Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  14. 

2.  To  point  out  or  make  known  a  course  to; 
impart  information  or  advice  to  for  guidance: 
as,  to  direct  a  person  to  his  destination;  he 
directed  his  friend's  attention  to  an  improved 
method. 

Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 
Where  great  Aufidius  Ues.         Shak.,  Cor,,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  control  the  course  of;  regulate;  guide 
or  lead;  govern;  cause  to  proceed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner :  as,  to  direct  the  steps  of  a  chili, 
or  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

Let  discretion  » 

Direst  your  anger. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v,  8. 

They  taught  how  to  direct  the  voice  unto  harmony. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  176. 

And,  pleased  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Kides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm, 

Addison,  The  Campaign,  1.  292. 

4.  To  order;  instruct ;  point  out  to,  as  a  course 

of  proceeding,  with  authority;  prescribe  to. 

I'll  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall  do. 

SAa*.,M.  W,  ofW„iv.2, 

The  Prophet  directed  his  followers  to  order  their  chil- 
dren to  say  their  prayers  when  seven  years  of  age. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  L  67. 


direct 

6.  In  music,  to  conduct ;  lead  (a  company  of 
vocal  or  instrumental  performers)  as  conduc- 
tor or  director. — 6.  To  superscribe ;  write  the 
name  and  address  of  the  recipient  on ;  address : 
as,  to  direct  a  letter  or  a  package. 


Boy.   "lis  directed  to  your  Worship. 


^r  Plyatvt.   Carry  It  to  my  Lady. 
" 'ectea  to  your  Worshii 

Congreve,  Double-Dealer,  iii.  7. 

7.  To  aim  or  point  at,  as  discourse ;  address. 

Words  sweetly  plac'd,  and  modestly  directed. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 
0  mora,l  Gower,  this  boke  I  direct 
To  the.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  i. 

8.  In  astrol.,  to  calculate  the  are  of  the  equa- 
tor between  the  significator  and  the  promoter. 
T- Directed  right  line,  a  line  which  is  regarded  as  dif- 
ferentiated in  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  two 
directions  in  which  it  might  be  passed  over  by  a  moving 
point.  =Syn.  3.  Guide,  Sway  (see  guide);  Conduct,  etc.  (see 
manage  and  govern) ;  to  dispose,  rule,  command  (see  en- 
join), control. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  act  as  a  guide;  point  out 
a  course ;  exercise  power  or  authority  in  guid- 
ing. 

Wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct.  EccL  a.  10. 

He  controls  and  directs  absolutely. 

iV.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  692. 

2.  In  music,  to  act  as  director  or  conductor. 
direct  (di-rekt'),  n.     [<  direct,  v.]     In  musical 

notation,  the  sign  ^  placed  at  the  end  of  a  stafE 

or  of  a  page  to  indicate  to  the  performer  the 

position  of  the  first  note  of  the  next  staff  or 

page. 
mrect  (di-rekf),  adv.    [<  ME.  direete;  <  direct, 

«.]    In  a  direct  manner;  directly;  straight: 

as,  he  went  direct  to  the  point. 

And  faire  Venus,  the  beaute  of  the  night. 
Upraise,  and  set  vnto  the  west  ful  right 
Her  golden  face  in  oppositioun 
Of  God  Phebus  direete  discending  down. 

Henryson,  Testament  of  Cressida,  1. 14. 

direct-action  (di-rekt'ak'''shon),  a.  In  mech,., 
characterized  by  direct  action :  a  term  applied 
to  engines  which  have  the  piston-rod  or  cross- 
head  connected  directljr  to,  or  by  a  connecting- 
rod  with,  the  crank,  dispensing  with  working- 
beams  and  side  levers :  as,  a  direct-action  steam- 
engine.  A  rectilinear  motion  of  the  piston  is  insured  by 
a  cross-head  at  the  end  of  the  piston-rod,  which  slides  in 
parallel  guides,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  oscillating  engine, 
the  cylinder  vibrates  in  accordance  with  the  movement  of 
the  cranl£.  Special  types  of  direct-action  engines  are  the 
annular  double-cylinder,  double-piston,  inclined-cylinder, 
inverted-cylinder,  oscillating,  sliding-oover,  steeple-,  and 
trunk-engines.  Also  applied  to  steam-pumps  which  have 
the  steam-piston  connected  by  the  piston-rod  directly  to 
the  pump-piston  or  plunger,  and  which  have  valve-gear 
that  prevents  stopping  on  what  is  called  the  dead-center. 
Such  pumps  work  without  cranks  or  fly-wheels. 

direct-draft  (di-rekt'draft),  a.  Having  a  single 
direct  flue :  applied  to  steam-boilers. 

director  (di-rek't6r),  n.     See  director. 

directing  (di-rek'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  direct,  v.] 
Giving  or  affording  direction;  guiding — Direct- 
lii  circle.  See  gabion.— Directing  plane,  in  perspective, 
a  plane  passing  through  the  point  of  sight  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture.— Directing  point,  in  perspective, 
the  point  where  any  original  line  meets  the  directmg  plane. 

direction  (di-rek'shon),  n.  [=  F.  direction  = 
Sp.  direccion  =  Pg.  direcgao  =  It.  direeione  = 
D.  directie  =  G.  direction  =  Dan.  Sw.  d.irektion, 
<  L.  directio{n-),  a  making  straight,  a  straight 
line,  a  directing  (toward  anything),  <  dirigere, 
T^y.directus,  direct:  see  direct.']  1.  Relative  jio- 
sition  considered  without  regard  to  linear  dis- 
tance. Thedirectionofapoint,  A.fromanotherpoint,  B, 
is  oris  not  the  same  as  the  direction  of  a  point,  C,  from  an- 
other point,  D,  according  as  a  straight  line  drawn  from  B 
through  A  and  continued  to  infinity  would  or  would  not  cut 
thecelestialsphereatthesamepointasastraightlmedrawn 
from  Dthrough  C  and  also  continued  to  infinity.  Every  nio- 
tion  of  a  point  has  a  determinate  direction ;  for  if  any  motion 
from  any  instant  were  to  lose  all  curvature,  it-would  tend 
toward  a  determinate  point  of  the  celestial  sphere,  which 
would  define  its  direction  at  the  instant  when  it  ceased  to 
be  deflected.  It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  a  line  has  a 
determinate  direction,  because  a  motion  along  that  line 
has  either  one  of  two  opposite  directions.  Yet  the  word 
direction  is  sometimes  used  in  a  loose  sense  in  which,  op- 
posite directions  not  being  distinguished,  the  direction  ol 
a  Une  is  spoken  of ,  meaning  the  pair  of  opposite  directions. 
The  direction  of  a  star  is  seen  at  a  glance  while  the 
most  profound  science  and  the  most  accurate  observations 
have  not  enabled  the  astronomer  to  ascertain  its  distance. 

B.  Fevrce. 

The  direction  in  which  a  force  tends  to  make  the  point 
to  which  it  is  applied  move  is  called  thedirMtwn  of  the 
force.  R.  S.  Ball,  Exper.  Mechanics,  p.  6. 

Hence— 2.  The  act  of  governing;  adminis- 
tration; management;  guidance ;  superinten- 
dence: as,  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  ot  do- 
mestic concerns,  of  a  bank,  of  conscience;  to 
study  under  the  direction  of  a  tutor. 
I  put  myself  to  thy  directimi.       Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
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All  nature  is  but  art  unlmown  to  thee. 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  291. 

3.  The  act  of  directing,  aiming,  pointing,  or 
applying:  as,  the  direction  of  good  works  to  a 
good  end. — 4.  The  end  or  object  toward  which 
soniething  is  directed. —  5.  An  order;  a  pre- 
scription, either  verbal  or  written;  instruction 
in  what  manner  to  proceed. 

lago  hath  direction  what  to  do.       Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

The  next  day  there  was  also  a  leuy  for  the  repairing  two 
Forts :  but  that  labour  tooke  not  such  effect  as  was  in- 
tended, for  want  of  good  directions. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  11.  140. 

Follow  but  our  direction,  and  we  will  accommodate  mat- 
ters, goldsmith.  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

6.  In  equity  pleading,  that  part  of  the  bill  con- 
taining the  address  to  the  court. — 7.  In  music, 
the  act  or  office  of  a  conductor  or  director. —  8. 
A  superscription,  as  on  a  letter  or  package, 
directing  to  whom  and  where  it  is  to  be  sent ; 
an  address. 

These  letters  [Lord  Chesterfield's]  retain  their  directions 
and  wax  seals,  and  bear  the  postmarks  of  the  period. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  aer.,  IL  426. 

9.  Abodyor  board  of  directors;  a  directorate. 
— 10.  In  astrol.,  the  difference  of  right  or 
oblique  ascension  between  the  significator  and 

promoter.— Angle  of  direction.  See  angles.— ftiieo- 
tion  cosine,  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  a  given  direc- 
tion makes  with  that  of  one  of  a  system  of  rectangular 
coordinates  in  space. — Direction  of  the  dip.  See  dip. 
—Direction  ratio,  the  ratio  of  one  of  the  three  oblique 
coordinates  of  a  point  to  the  distance  of  the  point  from 
the  origin. — Line  of  direction,  (a)  In  gun.,  the  direct 
line  In  which  a  piece  is  pointed,  (jb)  In  mech. :  (1)  The 
line  in  which  a  body  moves  or  tends  to  proceed,  according 
to  the  force  impressed  upon  it.  Thus,  if  a  body  falls  freely 
by  gravity,  its  line  of  direction  is  a  Une  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  or  one  which,  if  produced,  would  pass  through 
the  earth's  center.  (2)  A  line  drawn  from  the  center  of 
gravity  of  any  body  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  =  Syn. 
2.  Oversight,  government,  control. 
directional  (di-rek'shpn-al),  a.  [<  direction  + 
-al.']    Pertaining  or  relating  to  direction. 

The  directional  character  of  the  properties  of  the  ray, 
on  account  of  its  analogy  to  the  directional  character  of  a 
magnet  or  an  electric  current,  suggested  the  idea  of  po- 
larity. Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  6. 
Directional  coefficient.  See  coeffldent. 
directitudet  (di-rek'ti-tud),  n.  A  word  used 
in  burlesque  in  the  following  passage,  which 
appears  to  contain  some  allusion  not  now  in- 
telligible. 

3d  Serv.  Which  friends,  sir,  (as  it  were,)  durst  not  (look 
you,  sir)  show  themselves  (as  we  term  it)  his  friends  while 
he's  in  directitttde. 

1st  Sen).  Directitudel  what's  that?      Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 

directive  (di-rek'tiv),  a.  [=  p.  direcUf=  Sp. 
Pg.  directivo  =  It.  direttivo,  <  ML.  directvvus 
(in  the  phrase  direetiva  litera,  a  letter  address- 
ed), <  L.  directus,  pp.  of  dirigere,  direct:  see 
direct.']  1.  Having  the  power  of  directing; 
causing  to  take  or  occupy  a  certain  direction. 

A  compass-needle  experiences  from  the  earth's  mag- 
netism sensibly  a  couple  (or  directive)  action,  and  is  not 
sensibly  attracted  or  repelled  as  a  whole. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  §  563. 

2.  Pointing  out  the  proper  direction ;  guiding; 

prescribing;  indicating. 

Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray. 

From  cottage  streaming,  or  from  airy  hall. 

Thomson. 

The  very  objects  of  speculative  contemplation  being 
selected  and  created  under  the  directive  influences  of  some 
deep-seated  want.  .,„... 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  IL  iii.  §  2. 

It  is  the  ofBce  of  the  inverse  symbol  to  propose  a  ques- 
tion, not  to  describe  an  operation.  It  is,  in  its  primary 
meaning,  interrogative,  not  directive. 

Boole,  Differential  Equations,  p.  377. 

St.    Capable  of  being  directed,  managed,  or 

handled. 

Limbs  are  his  instruments. 
In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 
Directive  by  the  limbs.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 

4.  Dealing  with  direction:  as,  (ijrec«j«e  algebra. 
—  Directive  corpuscle,  an  apoblast  (which  see). 

directly  (di-rekt'li),  o(?w.  1.  In  a  straight  line 
or  course,  literally  or  figuratively;  in  the  natu- 
ral and  primitive  way:  as,  aim  directly  at  the 
object ;  gravity  tends  directly  to  the  center  of 
the  earth,  in  mechanics  a  body  is  said  to  strike  or  im- 
pinge directly  against  another  when  the  strcke  is  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  contact. 
Also,  a  sphere  is  said  to  strike  directly  against  another 
when  the  line  of  direction  passes  through  both  their  cen- 
ters  Two  equal  flat  pencils  in  the  same  plane  or  parallel 
planes  are  said  to  be  directly  equal  when  they  could  be 
generated  by  equal  displacements  of  rays,  these  displace- 
ments being  in  the  same  direction  ol  rotation.  _ 
2.  In  a  direct  manner;  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  medium;  immediately. 

All  [the  ancient  Greeks]  who  were  qualified  to  vote  at 

all  voted  directly,  and  not  through  representatives,  in  the 

greatest  affairs  ol  state.  .  r     .  „,o 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p,  273, 


directory 

It  is  manifest  that  before  the  development  of  commerce, 
and  while  possession  of  land  could  alone  give  largeness  of 
means,  lordship  and  riches  were  directly  connected. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  462. 

3.  Straightway;  without  delay;  immediately; 
at  once ;  presently :  as,  he  will  be  with  us 
directly. 

He  will  direciXy  to  the  lords,  I  fear. 

MUtm,  S.  A.,  L  1260. 
[In  this  sense  directly,  when  it  happens  to  precede  a  de^ 
pendent  temporal  clause,  often  assumes,  by  the  improper 
omission  of  the  temporal  conjunction  when  or  as,  the  ap- 
parent oflace  of  a  conjunction,  "when,"  "as  soon  as."  It 
is  more  common  in  English  than  in  American  use. 
Directly  he  stopped,  the  cofto  was  removed  by  lour  men. 

Dickens.  ] 

4.  Clearly;  unmistakably;  expressly;  with- 
out circumlocution  or  ambiguity. 

That  wise  Solon  was  directly  a  Poet,  it  is  manifest,  hau- 
Ing  written  in  verse  the  notable  fable  ol  the  Atlantick 
Hand.  '  Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie. 

We  found  our  Sea  cards  most  directly  false. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Ti'ue  Travels,  1. 109. 

I  n  ver  directly  defame,  but  I  do  what  is  as  bad  in  the  , 
consequence.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  136. 

Directly  proportional,  in  maih.  See  proportional. 
=Syn.  3.  Promptly,  instantly,  quickly.— 4.  Absolutely, 
unambiguously. 

directness  (di-rekt'nes),  n.  1.  Straightness ; 
a  straight  course.  Sheridan. — 2.  Straightfor- 
wardness; openness;  freedom  from  ambiguity.   • 

I  like  much  their  robust  shnplicity,  their  veracity,  di- 
rectness of  conception.  Carlyle. 

director  (di-rek'tor),  n.  [=  P.  directeur  (>  D. 
directeur  =  Dan.  Sw.  direktor)  =  (J.  director  = 
Sp.  Pg.  director  =  It.  direttore,  <  NL.  director, 
<  L.  dirigere,  pp.  directus,  direct:  see  direct.'] 

1.  One  who  directs;  one  who  guides,  superin- 
tends, governs,  or  manages. 

Nature  hath  some  director  of  infinite  knowledge  to  guide 
her  in  all  her  ways.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  3. 

Specifically  —  (a)  One  of  a  number  of  persons,  appointed 
or  elected  under  provision  of  lawi  having  authority  to 
manage  and  direct  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  or  company. 
All  the  directors  collectively  constitute  a  hoard  of  directors. 
They  are  agents  of  the  corporation,  and  not  of  the  stock- 
holders. Generally  they  are  elected  for  one  year.  (6)  In 
mitsic,  the  leader  or  conductor  of  a  company  of  vocal  or 
instrumental  performers  :  as,  a  choir  director;  an  orches- 
tral director. 

2.  Anything  that  directs  or  controls. 

Common  forms  were  not  design'd 
Directors  to  a  noble  mind.  Swift. 

Safety  from  external  danger  is  the  most  powerful  di- 
rector of  national  conduct.  A.  Hamilton. 
Specifically^ (a)  In  surg.,  a  grooved  probe,  intended  to 
direct  the  edge  of  the  knife  or  scissors  in  opening  si- 
nuses or  fistulae  or  making  incisions  generally.  (6)  In  elect. , 
a  metallic  instrument  on  a  glass  handle  connected  by  a 
chain  with  the  pole  of  a  battery,  and  applied  to  the  part  of 
the  body  tb  which  a  shock  is  to  be  sent.—  Director  circle. 
See  circle. 

Sometimes  spelled  dirscter. 
directorate  (di-rek'to-rat),  n.    [=  P.  directorat; 
as  director  -I-  -ate^.]  '  1 .'  The  office  of  a  director. 
— 2.  A  body  of  directors. 

directorial  (dir-ek-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  director  + 
-ial.]  1.  That  directs;  invested  with  direction 
or  control. 

The  emperor's  power  in  the  collective  body,  or  the  diet, 
is  not  directorial,  but  executive. 

W.  Guthrie,  Geog.,  Germany. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  director  or  a  body  of  direc- 
tors, as  the  French  Directory. 
directorizet  (di-rek'to-riz),  V.  t.  [<  directory  + 
-ise.]  To  bring  under  the  power  or  authority 
of  a  directory  (in  the  extract,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Directory  for  Public  Worship). 

These  were'to  do  the  Journey  work  of  Presbytery,  .  .  . 
undertakiHg  to  Directorize,  to  Unliturgize,  to  Catechize, 
and  to  Disciplinize  their  Brethren. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  609. 

directorship  (di-rek'tor-ship),  n.    [<  director  + 

-ship.]    The  condition  or  office  of  a  director. 

Miekle. 
directory  (di-rek'to-ri),  a.  and  n.     [=  F.  direc- 

toire  =  Sp.  Pg.  directorio  =  It.  direttorio,  <  LL. 

directorius,  serving  to  direct,  ML.  NL.  neut. 

directorium,  a  directory,  <  L.  directus,  pp.  of 

dirigere,  direct :  see  direct]    I.  a.  Guiding  or 

directing;  directive. 

This  needle  the  mariners  call  their  directory  needle. 

J.  Gregory,  Posthuma  (1660),  p.  281. 

I  must  practise  a  general  directory  and  revisory  power 
in  the  matter.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  361. 

Directory  statute,  a  statute  or  part  of  a  statute  which 
operates  merely  as  advice  or  direction  to  the  official  or 
other  person  who  is  to  do  something  pointed  out,  leaving 
the  actor  omission  not  destructive  of  the  legality  of  what 
is  done  in  disregard  of  the  direction.    Bishop. 

II.  n.;  pi.  directories  (-riz).  1.  A  guide;  a 
rule  to  direct;  particularly  (cedes.),  a  book  of 
directions  for  saying  the  various  church  of- 
fices and  for  finding  the  changes  in  them  re- 


directory 

quired  by  the  calendar ;  especially,  in  medieval 
English  usage,  a  book  of  directions  for  saying 
the  hours.  Also  called  ordinal,  pica,  or  pie. 
The  directory  of  the  Greek  Church  is  called  the 
ty2)icum. 

There  may  be  usefully  set  forth  by  the  Church  a  com- 
mou  directory  of  publick  prayer,  especially  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacraments. 

Mittmi,  Apology  lor  Smectymnuus. 

"So  pray  ye,"  or  after  this  manner:  which  if  we  ex- 
pijuncl  only  to  the  sense  of  becoming  a  pattern,  or  a  direc- 
tory, it  is  observable  that  it  is  not  only  directory  for  the 
niatter  but  for  the  manner  too. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  27S. 

The  principal  ecclesiastical  directories  are :  (1)  The  set 
of  rules  drawn  up  in  1644  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly ol  Divines,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  ratified  by  Parliament 
in  1645,  and  adopted  by  the  Scottish  General  Assembly 
the  s.inie  year.  (2)  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  list,  drawn 
up  by  authority  of  the  bishop,  containing  directions  as  to 
the  mass  and  office  to  be  said  on  each  day  of  the  year.  The 
number  of  feasts  in  the  present  calendar,  and  the  frequent 
necessity  of  transferring  some,  commemorating  or  omit- 
ting others,  makes  the  Directorium  (or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  the  Ordo)  necessary  for  the  clergy.  The  "  Catholic 
Directory,"  familiar  to  English  Catholics,  contains,  besides 
the  Ordo,  a  list  of  clergy,  churches,  etc.  An  annual  called 
the  "Catholic  Directory"  occupies  the  same  field  in  the 
United  States  as  the  English  Directory.  Cath.  Diet. 
Specifically  —  3.  A  book  containing  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  town, 
district,  or  the  like,  with  their  occupation,  place 
of  business,  and  abode. — 3.  A  board  of  direc- 
tors; a  directorate.  Specifically — 4.  [cop.] 
The  body  constituting  the  executive  in  France 
during  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  epoch,  con- 
sisting of  five  members  called  directors,  one  of 
whom  retired  each  year.  Succeeding  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Convention,  it  existed  from  October,  1795,  to 
November  9th,  1799,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  (cow;?  d'Uat  of  the  18th  Brumaire),  and  succeed- 
ed by  tlie  Consulate.  Under  the  Directory  the  legislative 
power  was  vested  in  a  Council  of  Ancients,  or  Senate,  of 
250  members,  composed  of  men  above  forty  years  of  age, 
and  a  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  or  Lower  House,  wiUi 
which  rested  the  initiative  in  legislation. 

directress  (di-rek'tres),  «.  [<  director  +  -ess.'] 
A  female  director ;  a  directrix. 

directrix  (di-rek'triks),  n.  [=  F.  directrice  = 
It.  direttrice,  <  NL.  directrix,  fern,  of  director: 
see  director.]  1.  A  woman  who  governs  or 
directs. —  2.  In  math.,  a  fixed  line,  whether 
straight  or  not,  that  is  required  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  curve  or  surface. —  3.  hi  gun.,  the  cen- 
ter line  in  the  plane  of  fire  of  an  embrasure  or 

platform.     TMball.    See  embrasure Directrix 

of  a  conic,  a  line  from  which  the  distance  of  the  variable 
point  on  the  conic  bears  a^constant  ratio  to  the  distance 
of  the  same  point  from  a  given  focus ;  the  polar  of  a  focus. 
—Directrix  of  electrodynamlo  action  ol  a  given  cir- 
cuit, the  magnetic  force  due  to  the  circuit. 

direful  (dir'fiil),  a.  [<  dire  +  -ful,  1,  irreg.  suf- 
fixed to  an  adj.]  Characterized  by  or  fraught 
with  something  dreadful ;  of  a  dire  natm-e  or 
appearance:  as,  a  direful  fiend;  a  direful  mis- 
fortune. 

Saturn  combust. 
With  direful  looks  at  your  nativity. 
Beheld  lair  Venus  in  her  silver  orb. 

Greene,  James  IV.,  t 
=Syil.    See  list  under  dire. 
direfully(dir'ful-i),  a(i».    Dreadfully;  terribly; 
woefully. 

direfulness  (dir'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
direful;  dreadfulness ;  calamitousness. 

The  direfulness  of  this  pestilence  is  more  emphatically 
set  forth  in  these  few  words  than  in  forty  such  odes  as 
Sprat's  on  the  plague  at  Athens.  J.  Warton,  Essay  on  Pope. 

direlyt  (dir'li),  adv.  In  a  dire  manner;  fear- 
fully. 

And  of  his  death  he  direly  had  foretnought. 

Drayton,  David  and  Goliath. 

diremptf  (di-rempf),  11.  t.  [<  L.  diremptus,  pp. 
of  dirimere  ( >  It.  dirimere  =  Sp.  Pg.  dirimir  =  F. 
dirimer),  take  apart,  part,  separate,  <  dis-,  apart, 
+  emere,  take.  Cf .  adempt,  exempt,  redemption.] 
To  separate  by  violence;  put  asunder;  break 
off. 

He  writ  the  iudiciall  examination  for  a  prouiso :  that  if 
either  part  refused  to  stand  to  his  arhitrement,  the  diflni- 
tiue  strife  might  be  dirempted  by  sentence. 

Holinshed,  Conquest  of  Ireland,  xxxiii. 

diremptt  (di-rempf),  a.  [<  L.  diremptus,  pp. ; 
see  the  verb.]     Parted;  separated.     Stow. 

diremption  (di-remp'shon),  n.  [<  L.  diremp- 
tio{n-),  <  dirimere,  pp.  diremptus,  separate:  see 
dirempt.]  1.  A  forcible  separation ;  a  tearing 
asunder.  [Eare.]  —2.  In  hot.,  same  as  chorisis. 
[Not  used.] 

direness  (dir'nes),  «.  Terribleness ;  horrible- 
ness;  fearfulness. 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me.  Shah.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 
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direptiont  (di-rep'shon),  n.  [<  L.  direpUo{n-), 
<  diripere,  pp.  direptus,  tear  asunder  or  away, 
ravage,  <  di-  for  dis-,  asunder,  +  rapere,  snatch. 
Ct  correption.]  A  plundering  or  ravaging;  rob- 
bery. 

This  lord  for  some  direptions  being  cast 
Into  close  prison. 

ueywood.  Hierarchy  ol  Angels,  p.  B15. 
You  shall  "suffer  with  joy  the  direption  ol  your  goods," 
because  the  best  part  ol  your  substance  is  in  heaven. 

J.  Bradiford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  126. 

direptitioust  (dir-ep-tish'us),  a.  [Aitet  surrep- 
titious (q.  v.),  <  L.  direptus,  pp.  of  diripere,  tear 
away:  see  direption.]  Eelating  to  orof  the  na- 
ture of  direption.    E.  D. 

dire^titiouslyt  (dir-ep-tlsh'us-li),  adv.  By  way 
of  direption  or  robbery. 

Grants  surreptitiously  and  direptitiously  obtained. 

Strype,  Memorials,  an.  1532. 

dirge  (derj),  n.  [Sc.  also  dirgie,  etc.  (see  dir- 
gie);  <  ME.  dirge,  dorge,  dyrge,  dirige,  deregy, 
funeral  service,  the  office  for  the  dead;  so  called 
from  an  antiphon  therein  sung  beginning  ^^ Di- 
rige, Domine,  Deus  mens,  in  conspectu  tuo  vi- 
am  meam"  (Direct,  O  Lord  my  God,  my  way 
in  thy  sight),  the  words  being  taken  from  the 
Psalms  ("Domine  .  .  .  dirige  in  conspectu 
tuo  viam  meam";  Vulgate,  Ps.  v.  8) :  L.  dirige, 
impv.  of  dirigere,  make  straight,  direct :  see  di- 
rect. In  ME.  the  dirge  or  dirige  is  often  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Vae placebo,  so  named 
for  a  similar  reason.]  A  funeral  hymn ;  the  fu- 
neral service  as  sung;  hence,  a  song  or  tune 
expressing  grief,  lamentation,  and  mourning. 
Besort,  I  pray  you,  vnto  my  sepulture. 
To  sing  my  dirige  with  great  deuocion. 

Lamentation  qf  Mary  Magdalene,  1.  641, 

And  ouer  y*  he  ordeyned  ther,  to  be  contynued  lor  euer, 
one  day  in  ye  weke,  a  solempne  dirige  to  be  songe,  and 
vpon  ye  morowe  a  masse.  Fabyan,  Chron.,  an.  1422. 

With  mirth  in  luneral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  2. 
First  will  I  sing  thy  dirge, 
Then  kiss  thy  pale  lips,  and  then  die  myself. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  ol  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  4. 

As  the  first  anthem  at  matins  commenced  with  "Dirige," 
.  .  .  the  whole  ol  the  morning's  service,  including  the 
Mass,  came  to  be  designated  a  "Dirige"  or  Dirge. 

Bock,  Church  ol  our  Fathers,  ii.  503. 

=Syn.  Dirge,  Requiein,  Elegy,  lament,  threnody,  coro- 
nach. The  first  three  are  primarily  and  almost  imilormly 
suggested  by  the  death  ol  some  person.  A  dirge  or  a  re- 
quiem may  be  only  music  or  may  be  a  song.  An  elegy  is 
a  poem,  which  may  or  may  not  be  sung.  A  requiem,  be- 
ing originally  sung  lor  the  repose  of  the  soul  ol  a  deceased 
person,  retains  a  corresponding  character  when  the  music 
does  not  accompany  words. 

A  dark-haired  virgin  train 
Chanted  the  death-dirf/e  of  the  slain. 

Longfellow,  Burial  of  the  Minnisinb. 
The  silent  organ  loudest  chants 
The  master's  requiem.  Emerson,  Dirge, 

Now  change  your  praises  into  piteous  cries. 
And  Eulogies  tume  into  Elegies. 

Spenser,  Tears  ol  the  Muses,  1.  372. 

dirge-alet  (dferj'al),  n.  Awake,  or  funeral  gath- 
ering, at  which  ale  was  served.  Also  called 
soul-ale.    See  dirgie. 

With  them  the  superfluous  numbers  ol  idle  wakes, 
guilds,  Iraternities,  church-ales,  helpe-ales,  and  soule- 
ales,  called  also  dirge-ales,  with  the  heathenish  rioting  at 
bride-ales,  are  well  diminished  and  laid  aside. 

Holinshed,  Description  of  England,  ii.  1. 

dirgee,  n.    See  durjee. 

dirgeful (dtoj'ful), a.  \<, dirge  + -ful,l.]  Pime- 
real;  wailing;  mournful. 

Soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  wind. 


dirgie  (der'ji),  «.  [Sc,  also  written  dergie, 
dergy,  and  transposed  drigie,  dregie,  dredgie,  = 
E.  dirge,  <  ME.  dirge,  dyrge,  dirige,  deregy,  etc., 
the  service  for  the  dead:  see  dirge.]  A  fu- 
neral company;  entertainment  at  a  funeral. 
Selden. 

dirhem,  n.    See  derham. 

Dirichlet's  principle.    See  principle. 

diriget,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  dirge. 

dirigent  (dir'i-jent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  di/rigeant 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dirigente,  <  L.  dirigen(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
dirigere,  dijeet:  see  direct.]  I.  a.  Directing; 
serving  to  direct:  formerly  applied,  in  chem- 
istry, to  certain  ingredients  in  prescriptions 
which  were  supposed  to  guide  the  action  of  the 
rest. 

II,  n.  In  geom.,  the  line  of  motion  along 
which  the  deseribent  line  or  surface  is  carried 
in  the  generation  of  any  plane  or  solid  figure ; 
the  directrix. 

dirigible  (dir'i-ji-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *dvrigibiUs, 
<  dirigere,  direct:  see  direct.]  That  may  be 
directed,  controlled,  or  steered. 


dirt 

It  is  stated  by  the  london  ' '  Engineering  "  that  a  dirigi. 
hie  balloon  of  colossal  dimensions  has  been  for  some  time 
in  coui-se  of  construction  in  Berlin.       Science,  VIII.  357, 

dirigo  (dir'i-go).     [L. :  1st  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind. 

act.  of  dirigere,  direct:  see  direct.]    I  guide  or 

direct:  the  motto  on  the  arms  of  the  State  of 

Maine. 
dirigo-motor  (diT'l-go-mo^tor),  o.    Productive 

of  muscular  motion,  and  directing  that  motion 

to  an  end. 

Certain  inferior  dirigo-motor  acts  are  unconscious  •  but 
omitting  these,  the  law  is  that  with  each  muscular' con- 
traction there  goes  a  sensation  more  or  less  definite. 

H.  Speneer,  Prin.  ol  Psychol.^  §  46. 
diriment  (dir'i-ment),  a.  [<  L.  dinmen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  dirimere :  see  dirempt,  v.]  Nullifying. 
—Diriment  impediments  of  marriage,  in  the  Bm 
Cath.  Ch.,  such  impediments  as  render  marriage  null  and 
void  Irom  the  very  beginning,  as  consanguinity,  affinity 
certain  crimes,  etc.  ' 

Bishops  .  .  .  may  olten  dispense  from  certain  diriment 
impediments  as  apostolic  delegates.      Cath.  Diet.,  p.  436. 

dirfci  (derk),  n.  [Formerly  also  durk;  <  Ir.  duirc, 
a  dirk,  poniard.]     A  stabbing  weapon;  adag- 

fer.  Especially— (a)  The  long  and 
eavy  dagger  worn  as  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  duniwassal,  or  gentle- 
man, among  the  Celtic  Highlanders  of 
Scotland.  It  had  different  forms  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  more  modem  style 
has  a  scabbard  with  one  or  two  minor 
sheaths  in  it  for  small  knives. 

He  took  the  engagement ...  in  the 
only  mode  and  form  which  ,  .  ,  he  con- 
sidered as  binding — he  swore  secrecy 
upon  his  drawn  dirk. 

Scott,  Waverley,  Ixv. 
(6)  The  common  side-arm  of  a  midship- 
man in  the  British  naval  service.  It  is 
usually  straight,  but  is  sometimes  a 
very  short,  curved  cutlas. 
dirfci  (derk),  v.  t.  [<  dirh\  n.] 
To  poniard;  stab. 

I  thought  of  the  Ruthvens  that  were 
dirked  in  their  ain  house,  lor  it  may  be 
as  small  a  forfeit. 

.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  iii. 

And  dirked  his  foe  with  his  own  hand. 

The  Century,  XXVIL  329. 

dirk^t  (dferk),  a.,  n.,  adv.,  and  v. 
al  Middle  English  and  Scotch  form  of  darlt^. 
Cliaiuier, 

I  praye  thee,  speake  not  so  dirke; 
Such  myster  saying  me  seemeth  to  mirke. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 

dirk-knife  (dfirk'nif),  n. 

with  a  dirk-like  blade. 
dirknessf,  n.     An  obsolete  form  of  darkness. 

Chaucer. 
dirl  (dirl),  V.  i.    [Sc,  =  E.  drill,  pierce:  see 

driin,  thrill]    1.  To  thrill.— 2.  To  vibrate  or 

shake,  especially 'with  reverberation;  tremble. 

He  screwed  his  pipes  and  gart  them  sku'l. 
Tin  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl. 

Bums,  Tam  0'  Shanter. 

dirl  (dirl),  n.  [<  dirl,  v.]  A  blow  such  as 
produces  a  tingling  sensation  or  a  quavering 
sound;  the  sensation  or  soim.d  itself;  vibra- 
tion.    [Scotch.] 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ;  .  .  . 
It  just  played  dirl  on  the  bane. 

Burns,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

Diroclielyoidse  (di-rok^e-li-oi'de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Dirochelys  +  -idai.]  A  subfamily  of  tortoises, 
named  by  Agassiz,  in  the  form  Deirochelyoidce, 
in  his  family  Emydoidce,  from  the  genus  Di- 
rochelys. 

Dirochelys  (di-rok'e-lis),  n.  pSTL.,  <  Gr.  iup^, 
neck,  +  x^?.vc,  tortoise.]  A  genus  of  tortoises, 
alone  representing  the  Dirochelyoidce,  having 
an  elongated  flexible  neck,  webbed  leet,  and 
a  movable  plastron.  Also  Beirochelys. 
dirt  (dert),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  spelled 
durt;  transposed  from  ME.  drit  (=  MD.  drijt, 
D.  dreet  =  Icel,  drit,  mod.  dritr),  excrement: 
see  drit,  drite.]  I.  »,  1.  Any  foul  or  filthy  sub- 
stance, as  excrement,  mud,  mire,  orpitch ;  what- 
ever, adhering  to  anything,  renders  it  foul,  un- 
clean, or  offensive. 

The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea, .  .  .  whose  waters 
cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  Isa.  Ivii.  20. 

And  being  downe,  is  trodde  in  the  durt 
Of  cattell,  and  brouzed,  and  sorely  hurt. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Februaiy. 
Thou  shouldst  have  heard  .  .  .  how  he  beat  me  because 
her  horse  stumbled ;  how  she  waded  through  the  dirt  to 
pluck  him  off  me.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Earth,  especially  loose  earth;  disintegrated 
soil,  as  in  gardens;  hence,  any  detrital  or  dis- 
integrated material.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
The  love  of  dirt  is  among  the  earliest  passions. 

C.  D.  Warner,  My  Snmraer  in  a  Garden. 
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dirt 

The  common  qualities  [of  copper]  give  ott  a  great  deal 
of  foreign  matter  known  as  dirt. 

J.  W.  Urquhart,  Electrotyping,  p.  130. 
Speoifically — 3.  In  placer-mining,  the  detrital 
material  (usually  sand  and  gravel)  from  which 
the  gold  is  separated  by  washing. 

The  miners  talk  of  rich  dirt  and  poor  dirt,  and  of  strip- 
ping off  so  many  feet  of  top  dirt  before  getting  to  T^ay  dirt, 
the  latter  meaning  dirt  with  so  much  gold  in  it  that  it  will 
pay  to  dig  it  up  and  wash  it.    Borthwlck,  California,  p.  120. 

4t.  Meanness;  sordidness;  baseness. 

Honours  which  are  .  .  .  sometimes  thrown  away  upon 
dirt  and  infamy.  W.  Melmoth,  tr.  of  Pliny,  vii.  29. 

5.  Abusive  or  scturilous  language pay  dirt 

earth  containing  a  remunerative  quantity  of  gold.  See 
extract  under  def.  3.— To  eat  dirt,  to  submit  to  some  de- 
grading humiliation ;  swallow  one's  own  words.— To  fling 
dirt  at,  to  attack  with  scurrilous  abuse,  as  an  opponent. 

n.  a.  Consistingor  made  of  loose  earth:  as, 
a  dirt  road  (a  road  not  paved  or  macadamized') . 
[Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

We  walked  on  dirt  floors  for  carpets,  sat  on  benches  for 
chairs.  Peter  Cartwright,  Autobiog.,  p.  486. 

dirt  (dfert),  V.  t.  [<  dirt,  n.  Cf.  drit,  drite,  v.'} 
To  make  foul  or  filthy;  soil;  befoul;  dirty. 
[Eare,  except  in  colloq.  use.] 

Ill  company  is  like  a  dog,  who  dirts  most  those  whom  he 
loves  best.  Svd/t. 

Mosques  are  also  closed  in  rainy  weather  (excepting  at 
the  times  of  prayer),  lest  persons  who  have  no  shoes  should 
enter  and  dirt  the  pavement  and  matting. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  96. 

dirt-bed  (dert'bed),  n.  In  geol.,  any  stratum 
in  which  the  remains  of  an  ancient  soil  are  con- 
spicuous. The  most  remarkable  dirt-beds  are  in  the  Pur- 
beckian  group,  a  fresh-  and  brackish-water  formation  at 
the  summit  of  the  Jurassic  series.  In  this  group,  so  named 
from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  in  England,  where  the  stratum  is 
best  developed,  there  are  layers  of  ancient  soil  containing 
the  stumps  of  trees  which  once  grew  in  them. 

dirt-board  (dert'bord),  n.  In  a  vehicle,  a  board 
placed  so  as  to  keep  the  axle-arm  free  from  dirt. 

dirt-cheap  (dert'chep),  a.  As  cheap  as  dirt ; 
very  cheap.     [Colloq.] 

I  weigh  my  words  when  I  say  that  if  the  nation  could 
purchase  a  potential  Watt,  or  Davy,  or  Faraday,  at  the 
cost  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  down,  he  would  be 
dirt-cheap  at  the  money.  Huxley,  Tech.  Education. 

dirt-eating  (dert'e"ting),  n.  1.  The  practice 
of  some  savage  or  barbarous  tribes,  as  the  Ot- 
tomacs  of  South  America,  of  using  certain  kinds 
of  clay  for  food;  geophagism. — 2.  Cachexia 
Afrieana,  a  disorder  of  the  nutritive  functions 
among  negroes,  and  in  certain  kinds  of  disturb- 
ances of  health  among  women,  in  which  there 
is  a  morbid  craving  to  eat  dirt. 

dirtily  (der'ti-li),  adv.     [<  dirty,  a.']     1.  In  a 
dirty  manner;    foully;    nastily;    filthily. —  3. 
Meanly ;  sordidly ;  by  low  means. 
Dirtily  and  desperately  gull'd.  Donrie,  Elegies,  xii. 

dirtiness  (der'ti-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
dirty;  filthiness;  foulness;  nastiness. 

Paris,  which  before  that  time  was  called  Lutecia,  because 
of  the  mudde  and  dirtinesse  of  the  place  wherein  it  stand- 
eth.  Stow,  The  Romans,  an.  386. 

If  gentlemen  would  regard  the  virtues  of  their  ances- 
tours, .  .  .  this  degenerate  wantonness  and  dirtiness  of 
speech  would  return  to  the  dunghill. 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  xni. 

His  [a  collier's]  high  wages  arise  altogether  from  the 
hardship,  disagreeaWeness,  and  dirtiness  of  his  work. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  1.  10. 

2.  Meanness;  baseness;  sordidness. — 3.  Slop- 
piness;  muddiness;  uncomf ortableness :  as, 
the  dirtiness  of  the  weather. 
dirt-scraper  (dert'skra'''per),  n.  A  road-scraper 
or  a  grading  shovel,  used  in  leveling  or  grading 
ground. 
curty  (der'ti),  a.  [Formerly  also  spelled  durty, 
durtie;  <  dirt  +  -2/1.]  1.  Consisting  of  or  im- 
parting dirt  or  filth;  causing  foulness;  soiling: 
as,  a  dirty  mixture ;  dirty  work. 

And  all  his  armour  sprinckled  was  with  blood, 
And  soyld  with  durtie  gore  that  no  man  can 
Discerne  the  hew  thereof.      Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  ii. 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground.  . 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  3. 

2.  Characterized  by  dirt;  unclean;  not  clean- 
ly; sullied:  a,s,  dirty  hands;  dirty  emplojment. 
In  their  dress,  as  well  as  in  their  persons,  they  are  gen- 
erally slovenly  and  dirty. 

E.W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  343. 

8.  Appearing  as  if  soiled ;  dark-colored ;  im- 
pure; dingy. 

Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be  al- 
tered into  a  dirty  one.  •^'"'*^' 
4.  Morallyunclean  or  impure;  base;  low;  des- 
picable; groveling:  as,  a  dirty  fellow;  a  '*--''' 
job  or  trick. 
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Marriages  would  be  made  up  upon  more  natural  motives 
than  mere  dirty  interests.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

5.  Repulsive  to  sensitive  feeling;   disagree- 
able; disgusting. 

I'd  do  the  dirty  work  with  pleasure,  since  dirty  work  has 
to  be  done,  provided  that  we  believe  in  what  we  are  work- 
ing for.  New  Princeton  Ren.,  II.  106. 

6.  Foul;  muddy:  squally;  rainy;  sloppy;  un- 
comfortable :  said  of  the  weather  or  of  roads. 


=Syii.   1.  Filthy,  Foul,  etc.    See  nasty.— 2.   Unclean, 
soiled,  sullied,  begrimed.— 4  and  5.  Vile,  scurvy,  shabby, 
sneaking,  despicable,  contemptible,  gross,  obscene. 
dirty  (dSr'ti),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  dirtied,  ppr.  dir- 
tying.   [<  dirty,  o.]     1.  To  defile;  make  filthy; 
soil;  befoul:  as,  to  dirty  the  clothes  or  hands. 
For  thine,  my  dear  Dick,  give  me  leave  to  speak  plain, 
Like  a  very  foul  mop,  dirty  more  than  they  clean.  Swift. 

2.  To  soil  or  tarnish  morally;  sully. 

If  our  fortune  .  .  .  be  great,  public  experience  hath  made 
remonstrance,  that  it  mingles  with  the  world,  and  dirties 
those  fingers  which  are  instrumental  in  consecration. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  78. 
dirty-alien  (der'ti-al"en),  n.     [E.  dial.,  <  dirty 
+  alien,  var.  of  aulin,  q.  v.]     A  local  English 
name  of  the  dung-bird. 

diruptiont  (di-rup'shgu),  n.  [<  L.  diruptio(n-), 
<  dirumpere  or  disrumpere,  pp.  diruptus,  disrup- 
tus,  break  apart :  see  disrupt.']  A  bursting  or 
rending  asunder.  See  disruption. 
Dis  (dis),  n.  [L.,  related,  but  prob.  not  directly, 
with  dis  (dit-),  eontr.  of  dives  (divit-),  rich  (cf. 
Pluto,  <  Gr.  HloiiTurv,  as  related  to  tzmvtoq,  rich), 
both  akin  to  dius,  divus,  divine,  deus,  a  god: 
see  deity.]  In  Bom.  myth.,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  Pluto,  and  hence  to  the  infernal 
world. 

Since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

dis-.  [ME.  dis-,  des-,  OP.  des-,  dis-,  de-,  F.  des-, 
dis-,  de-  =  Sp.  Pg.  des-,  dis-  =  It.  dis-,  des-,  s- 
(the  Eom.  forms  varying  according  to  position, 
age,  or  other  circumstances,  and  often  coexist- 
ing), <  L.  dis-,  an  inseparable  prefix,  remaining 
unchanged  before  c,  p,  q,  s,  and  t  (and  some- 
times g,  h,  j,  and  r,  and  in  ML.  at  will,  and 
hence  in  Bom.,  etc.,  in  all  positions),  and 
usually  before  a  vowel,  regularly  changed  to  di- 
bef ore  6,  d,  g,  j,  I,  m,  n,  r,  and  v,  to  dif-  before 
/,  to  dir-  before  a  vowel  (as  in  diribere  and 
dirimere:  see  dirempt),  orig.  'in  two,'  hence 
'apart/  'asunder,'  etc.  (connected  with  Ms, 
orig.  *dvis  =  Gr.  di(,  twice),  <  duo  =  Gr.  &ijo  = 
B.  two :  see  di-1,  di-2,  (/J-3,  and  two.  In  ML. 
and  Rom.  the  prefixes  dis-  (OF.  des-,  dis-)  and 
de-  (OP.  de-,  often  written  des-,  def-,  etc. )  in  the 
separative  and  privative  senses  were  often  used 
interchangeably;  hence  many  words  having 
original  L.  de-  may  appear  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages with  dis-  {dif-,  etc.),  while  others  hav- 
ing original  L.  dis-  {dif-,  etc.)  may  appear  with 
de-;  cf.  defer^  =  differ,  defame,  deform,  defy, 
etc.,  in  which  de-  and  dif-  are  involved.  The 
prefix  dis-,  in  ME.  almost  indifferently  dis-  or 
des-,  becomes  in  mod.  E.  exclusively  dis-  (when 
not  reduced  to  or  merged  with  de-),  except  in  a 
few  words  in  which  the  f  oroe  of  the  prefix  is  less 
obvious,  and  the  archaic  form  des-  accordingly 
remains  iu  use  along  with  the  regular  modern 
form  dis-,  as  in  discant,  descant,  dispatch,  des- 
patch.] A  prefix  of  Latin  origin  (in  otherforms 
di-,  dif-),  in  force  — (1)  separative  or  disjunc- 
tive, 'apart,'  'asunder,'  'in  different  direc- 
tions,'etc.,  as  in  distend,  dispart,  dissident,  etc., 
this  force  being  often  only  indistinctly  felt  in  the 
English  word,  as  in  (dispose,  dissent,  distract,  etc., 
and  passing  even  in  Latin  into  a  merely  inten- 
sive use,  not  felt  at  all  in  English,  as  in  dispute; 
(2)  privative  or  negative,  like  the  English  un-, 
reversing  or  negativing  the  primitive,  as  in  dis- 
similar, etc.,  having  come,  in  this  use,  from  its 
frequency  in  Middle  Latin  and  Old  French,  to 
be  recognized  as  a  regular  English  prefix,  and 
as  such  usable  with  almost  any  verb  and  adjec- 
tive, as  in  disable,  disesteem,  disfavor,  disoblige, 
disfellowship,  etc.,  and  in  colloquial  or  dialectal 
use  in  such  forms  as  disremember,  disrecollect, 
etc.  In  some  words  the  prefix  dis-  was  early  reduced  by 
apheresis  to  s-,  a  form  common  in  Italian,  and  seen  in  Eng- 
lish in  spend,  splay,  sport,  etc.,  as  compared  with  dispend, 
display,  disport,  etc. 

dis.    An  abbreviation  of  discount. 

disability  (dis-a-bil'j-ti),  m.;  pi.  disabilities 
(-tiz).  [=  It.  disabilitd ;  as  dis-  priv.  -I-  ability.] 
1 .  Want  of  competent  power,  strength,  or  phys- 
ical or  mental  ability;  weakness;  incapacity; 
impotence:  as,  disability  arising  from  infirm- 
ity; a  blind  person  labors  under  great  disa- 
bility. 


disaccord 

The  debate  ...  in  the  House  of  Commons  began  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  till  after  mid- 
night, without  interruption.  .  .  .  "Many,"  says  Clarendon, 
"withdrew  from  pure  faintness,  and  disability  to  attend 
the  conclusion."  Everett,  Orations,  II.  121. 

Chatham  refused  to  see  him,  pleading  his  disability. 

Bancroft. 

Specifically  —  2.  Want  of  competent  means  or 
instruments. — 3.  Want  of  legal  capacity  or 
qualification;  legal  incapacity;  incapacity  to 
do  an  act  with  legal  effect. 

This  disadvantage  which  the  Dissenters  at  present  lie 
under,  of  a  disability  to  receive  Church  prefermenta,  will 
be  easily  remedied  by  the  repeal  of  the  test.  Sioift. 

The  pagan  laws  during  the  empire  had  been  continually 
repealing  the  old  disabilities  of  women,  and  the  legisla- 
tive movement  in  their  favour  continued  with  unabated 
force  from  Constantino  to  Justinian,  and  appeared  also 
in  some  of  the  early  laws  of  the  barbarians. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  358. 
=Syn.  Disability,  Inability,  incompetence,  incapacity, 
disqualification,  unfitness.  Disability  implies  depriva- 
tion or  loss  of  power ;  inability  indicates  rather  inherent 
want  of  power.  One  declines  an  oflice  from  inability  to  dis- 
charge its  duties,  but  is  not  elected  to  it  because  of  some 
external  disability  disqualifying  him  for  being  chosen. 
disable  (dis-a'bl),  v.  t. ;  ;pret.  and  pp.  disabled, 
ppr.  disabling.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I-  able^,  v.]  1.  To 
render  unable;  deprive  of  ability,  physical, 
mental,  or  legal ;  weaken  or  destroy  the  capa- 
bility of ;  cripple  or  incapacitate :  as,  a  ship  is 
disabled  by  a  storm  or  a  battle ;  a  race-horse  is 
disabled  by  lameness ;  loss  of  memory  disables 
a  teacher. 

A  Christian's  life  is  a  perpetual  exercise,  a  wrestling 
and  warfare,  for  which  sensual  pleasure  disables  him. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

An  attainder  of  the  ancestor  corrupts  the  blood,  and 
disables  his  children  to  inherit.  Blackstone. 

A  single  State  or  a  minority  of  States  ought  to  be  dis- 
abled to  resist  the  will  of  the  majority. 

N.  Webster,  in  Scudder,  p.  123. 

2.  To  impair  ;  diminish ;  impoverish. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Thau  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 

3t.  To  pronoimce  incapable ;  hence,  to  detract 
from ;  disparage ;  undervalue. 
He  disabled  my  judgment.     Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 

This  Year  the  Zing  being  at  his  Manor  of  Oking,  Wol- 
sey.  Archbishop  of  York,  came  and  shewed  him  Letters 
that  he  was  elected  Cardinal ;  for  which  Dignity  he  dis- 
abled himself,  till  the  King  willed  him  to  take  it  upon 
him,  and  from  thenceforth  called  him  Lord  Cardinal. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  263. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  cripple,  paralyze,  enfeeble,  unfit,  disqualify. 
disablet  (dis-a'bl),  a.     [<  dis-  priv.  -I-  able^,  a.] 
Wanting  ability ;  incompetent. 

Our  disable  and  unactive  force.        Daniel,  Musophilus. 

disablement  (dis-a'bl-ment),  n.  [<  disable  + 
.ment.]  Deprivation  or  want  of  power ;  legal 
impediment;  disability. 

The  penalty  of  the  refusal  thereof  was  turned  into  a 
disablement  to  take  any  promotion,  or  to  exercise  any 
charge.  Bacon,  Obs.  on  a  Libel. 

But  still  this  is  only  an  interruption  of  the  acts,  rather 
than  any  disablement  of  the  faculty. 

South,  Sermons,  V.  iv. 

dis-abridgef,  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -f-  abridge.]  To 
extend;  lengthen. 

And  hee,  whose  life  the  Lord  did  dis-abln-idge. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Triumph  of  Faith,  iii.  11, 

disabuse  (dis-a-biiz'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
abused, ppr.  disabusing.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  abuse,  v.] 
To  free  from  mistake ;  undeceive ;  relieve  from 
fallacy  or  deception;  set  right:  as,  it  is  our 
duty  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  false  notions  and 
prejudices. 

Everybody  says  I  am  to  man-y  the  most  brutal  of  men. 
I  would  disabuse  them.  Goldsmith,  Grumbler. 

The  first  step  of  worthiness  will  be  to  disabuse  us  of 
our  superstitious  associations  with  places  and  times,  with 
number  and  size.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  234. 

disaccoiumodate  (dis-a-kom'o-dat),  V.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  disaccommodaied,  ppr.  disaccommodat- 
ing.     [<  dis-  priv.  -I-  accommodate,  v.]    To  put 
to  inconvenience ;  discommode. 
I  hope  this  will  not  disaccommodate  you. 

Warburton,  To  Hurd,  Letters,  cxcii. 

disacconunodation  (dis-a-kom-o-da'shon),  n. 
[<  dis- priv.  +  accommodation.]  '  The  state  of 
being  unfit,  imsuited,  or  tmprepared. 

They  were  such  as  were  great  and  notable  devastations, 
sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  earth,  sometimes  in  another ; 
...  in  some  places  more  than  in  other,  according  to  the 
accommodation  or  disaccomm^dation  of  them  to  such  ca- 
lamities. Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  217. 

disaccord  (dis-a-k6rd'),  V.  i.  [<  OP.  desacorder, 
desaccorder,  F.  disaccorder,  <  des-  priv.  + 
acorder,  agree :  see  dis-  and  accord,  v.]  To  dis- 
agree ;  refuse  assent. 


disaccord 

But  she  did  disaccord, 
Ne  could  her  likiug  to  his  love  apply. 

Spenser,  i\  Q.,  VI.  iii.  7. 
NotMng  can  more  disaccord  with  our  experience  than 
the  assertion  that  our  thoughts  and  desires  never  do  or 
can  intervene  as  causes  in  the  events  of  our  lives. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  212. 

disaccordant  (dis-a-kdr'dant),  a.  [<  OF.  des- 
acordant,  desaccorcCant,  ppr.  of  desacorder,  des- 
accorder,  disagree :  see  disaccord,  and  of.  accor- 
dant.^   Not  agreeing;  not  accordant. 

disaccustom  (dis-a-kus'tom),  V.  t.  [Formerly 
also  disaccustome  •' <  OF.  desaccoustam-er,  F.  dSs- 
accoutumer  (=  Sp.  desacostumbrar  =  Pg.  desaeos- 
tumar),<.des-'pTiv.  +  accoustumer,  accustom:  see 
dis-  and  accitstom,  v.]  To  cause  to  lose  a  habit 
by  disuse ;  render  unaccustomed  as  by  disuse : 
as,  he  has  disaccustomed  himself  to  exercise. 

disacidify  (dis-a-sid'i-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
disacidified,  ppr.  disaddifying.  [=  F.  dMacidi- 
fier ;  as  dis-  priv.  +  acidify.']  To  deprive  of 
acidity;  free  from  acid;  neutralize  the  acid 
present  in.    Imp.  Diet.     [Rare.] 

disacknowledget  (dis-ak-nol'ej),  v.  t.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  acknowledge.}  To  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge; disown. 

Bywords  and  oral  expressions  verbally  to  deny  and  dis- 
acknowledge  it.  South. 

disacquaintt  (dis-a-kwanf),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  desa- 
cointer,  desaccointer,  disacquaint,  <  des-  priv.  + 
acointer,  acquaint :  see  dis-  and  acqitaint,  t).]  To 
render  unfamiliar  or  unacquainted;  estrange. 

My  sick  heart  with  dismal  smart 

Is  disacquainted  never.  Herrick. 

'Tis  held  a  symptom  of  approaching  danger, 
When  disacquainted  sense  becomes  a  stranger. 
And  takes  no  knowledge  of  an  old  disease. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  1.  8. 

disacQUaintancet  (dis-a-kwan'tans),  «.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  acquaintance.']  "Want  of  acquaintance ; 
unacquaintance ;  unfamiliarity. 

The  straungenesse  thereof  proceedes  but  of  noueltie 
and  disaquaintance  with  our  eares. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  131. 

disadjust  (dis-a-jusf),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  ad- 
jitstjV.]  To  destroy  the  adjustment  of;  disar- 
range ;  disturb ;   confuse. 

When  the  thoughts  are  once  disadju^ted,  why  are  they 
not  always  in  confusion  ?        Servey,  Meditations,  II.  32. 

disadom  (dis-a-d6m'),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I- 
adorn,  v.  Of.  OF.  desaorner,  desaourner,  de- 
spoil.]    To  deprive  of  ornaments. 

When  she  saw  grey  Hairs  begin  to  spread. 
Deform  his  Beard,  and  disadom  his  Head. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 

disadvancet  (dis-ad-vans');  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E. 
disadvaunce;  <  ME.  disavauncen,  <  OF.  desavan- 
eer,  desavancier,  desadvancier,  hinder,  thrust  or 
throw  back,  <  des-  priv.  +  avancer,  advance: 
see  dis-  and  advance,  v.]  1.  To  diive  back; 
repel ;  hinder  the  advance  of. 

To  speken  of  an  ordinaunce 
How  we  the  Qrekes  myghten  disavaunce. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  511. 

Ther  were  many  full  noble  men  and  trewe  that  hadden 
grete  drede  that  for  the  faute  of  her  prowesse  that  holy 
cherche  and  cristin  f  eith  were  disavaunced. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  ii.  250. 

And  [he]  lefte  the  hoste  on  the  left  side,  and  that  was  to 
disavaunce  the  Emperour,  and  by-reve  hym  the  way  to 
Oston.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  658. 

2.  To  draw  back. 

Through  Cambels  shoulder  it  unwarely  went. 
That  forced  him  his  shield  to  disadvaunce. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  8. 

disadvantage  (dis-ad-van'taj),  n.  [<  ME.  dis- 
advauntage,  disavauntage,  <  OF.  desavantage,  F. 
disavantage  (=  Sp.  desven,taja='P^.  desvantagem 
=  It.  svantaggio),  <  des-  priv.  +  avantage,  ad- 
vantage: see  dis-  and  advantage,  n.]  1.  Ab- 
sence or  deprivation  of  advantage ;  that  which 
prevents  success  or  renders  it  difficult ;  any  un- 
favorable eircxunstance  or  condition:  as,  the 
disadvantage  of  poverty  or  imperfect  education. 

After  all,  Horace  had  the  disadvantage  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived ;  they  were  better  for  the  man,  but  worse 
for  the  satirist.  Dryden,  Grig,  and  Prog,  of  Satire. 

Well,  this  is  taidng  Charles  rather  at  a  disadvantage,  to 
be  sure.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

The  exact  spot  through  which  the  English  soldiers 
fought  their  way  against  desperate  disadvantages  into  the 
fort  is  still  perfectly  discernible. 

Macaulay,  Life  and  Letters,  I.  325. 

2.  Loss;  injury;  prejudice  to  interest,  reputa- 
tion, credit,  profit,  or  other  good:  as,  to  sell 
goods  to  disadvantage. 

They  would  throw  a  construction  on  his  conduct  to  his 
disadvantage  before  the  public.  Bancroft. 

=  Syn.  Detriment,  injury,  hurt,  harm,  damage,  prejudice, 
drawback. 
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disadvantage  (dis-ad-v^n'taj),  «.  *. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disadvantaged,  ppr.  disadvantaging.  [<  OF. 
desadvantager,  F.  disavantager,  hinder,  disad- 
vantage ;  fiom  the  noun.]  To  hinder  or  em- 
barrass ;  do  something  prejudicial  or  injurious 
to ;  put  at  disadvantage. 

Let  every  man  who  is  concerned  deal  with  justice, 
nobleness,  and  sincerity,  .  .  .  without  tricks  and  strata- 
gems, to  disadvantage  the  church  by  doing  temporal  ad- 
vantages to  his  friend  or  family. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  169. 

That  they  [the  philanthropic)  may  aid  the  offspring  of 
the  unworthy,  they  disadvantage  the  offspring  of  the 
wortliy  through  bui'dening  their  parents  by  increased 
local  rates.  H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  20. 

disadvantageablet  (dis-ad-van'taj-a-bl),  a.  [< 
dis-  priv.  -I-  advanpigedbU.]  Not  advantageous ; 
contrary  to  advantage  or  convenience. 

Hasty  selling  is  commonly  as  disadvantageable  as  inter- 
est. Bacon,  Expense. 

disadvantageous  (dis-ad-van-ta'jus),  a.  [=F. 
d4savantaqew:  =  Sp.  desventajoso  =  Pg.  desvan^ 
tajoso  =  It.  svantaggioso ;  as  dis-  priv.  +  ad- 
vantagemis.]  1.  Attended  with  disadvantage ; 
not  adapted  to  promote  interest,  reputation,  or 
other  good;  unfavorable;  detrimental. 

Unequal  combinations  are  always  disadvantageous  to 
the  weaker  side.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiii. 

In  short,  the  creed  of  the  street  is.  Old  Age  is  not  dis- 
graceful, but  immensely  disadvantageous. 

Emerson,  Old  Age,  p.  286. 

2t.  Biased;  unfriendly;  prejudicial. 

Wliatever  disadvantageous  sentiments  we  may  enter- 
tain of  mankind,  they  are  always  found  to  be  prodigal 
both  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
justice,  Hume,  Prin.  of  Government, 

disadvantageously  (dis-ad-van-ta'jus-li),  adv. 
In  a  manner  not  favorable  to  success  or  to  in- 
terest, profit,  or  reputation ;  with  loss  or  in- 
convenience. 

When  we  come  to  touch  it,  the  coy  delusive  plant  [the 
sensitive  plant]  immediately  shrinks  in  its  displayed 
leaves,  and  contracts  itself  into  a  form  and  dimensions 
disadvantageously  dilfering  from  the  former. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  260. 

disadvantageousness  (dis-ad-van-ta'jus-nes), 
n.  Want  of  advantage  or  suitableness;  un- 
favorableness. 

This  disadvantageousness  of  figure  he  [Pope]  converted, 
as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it,  into  a  perpetual  spur  to  rescue 
and  deliver  himself  from  scorn. 

Tyers,  Hist.  Rhapsody  on  Pope,  v. 

disadventuret  (dis-ad-ven'tur),  n.  [<  ME.  dis- 
aventure,  <  OF.  desaventure,  desadventure,  des- 
advanture  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  desaventura  =  It.  dis- 
amentura),  <  des-  priv.  -t-  aventure,  adventure : 
see  dis-  and  adventure.]  Misfortune;  misad- 
venture. 

This  infortune  or  this  disaventure. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  Iv.  297. 

Such  as  esteem  themselves  most  secure,  even  then  fall 

soonest  into  disadventure.  Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire,  p.  176. 

Hee  died  of  his  owne  sword,  which  falling  out  of  his 
scabbard  as  hee  mounted  his  Horse,  killed  him,  not  fear- 
ing in  this  countrey  of  Syria  any  such  disaduenture,  be- 
cause the  Oracle  of  Latona  in  Egypt  had  tolde  him  hee 
should  die  at  Ecbatana.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  354. 

disadventuroust  (dis  -  ad  -  ven '  tur  -  us),  a.  [< 
disadventure  +  -ous.]  Unfortunate  ;  attended 
by  misfortune  or  defeat. 

Now  he  hath  left  you  heare 
To  be  the  record  of  his  ruefuU  losse. 
And  of  my  dolefull  disaveniurous  deare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  48. 
All  peril!  ought  be  lesse,  and  lesse  all  paine, 
Then  losse  of  fame  in  disaventrous  field. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  65. 

disadviset  (dis-ad-viz'),  v.  t.  [Chiefly  in  p.  a. 
disadvised,  after  OF.  desavise,  unadvised,  rash,  < 
des-  priv.  +  avise,  pp.  of  aviser,  advise :  see  dis- 
and  advise.  Cf .  disadvised.]  To  advise  against ; 
dissuade  from ;  deter  by  advice.     [Rare.] 

I  had  a  clear  reason  to  disadvise  the  purchase  of  it, 

Boyle,  Works,  V.  464. 

disadvised+.i).  ffl.    [See  disadvise.]    Ill-advised. 

In  what  soeuer  you  doe,  be  neyther  hasty  nor  disaduised. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  73. 

disaffect  (dis-a-fekf),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -1-  af- 
fect^.] 1.  To  alienate  the  ajSection  of;  make 
less  fnendiy ;  make  discontented  or  unfriendly : 
as,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disaffect  the  army. 
— 2.  To  lack  affection  or  esteem  for ;  not  to 
afEect ;  dislike ;  stand  aloof  from :  as,  to  dis- 
affect society.  [Rare  or  archaic] 
Unless  you  disaffect 
His  person,  or  decline  his  education. 

Shirley,  The  Brothers,  i.  1. 

Making  plain  that  truth  which  my  charity  persuades 
me  the  most  part  of  them  disaffect  only  because  it  hath 
not  been  well  represented  to  them. 

Chillingwarth,  Relig.  of  Protestants,  Ded. 


disafforestation 

St.  To  throw  into  disorder;  derange. 

It  disaffects  the  bowels,  entangles  and  distorts  the  en 
trails.  Hammond,  Sermons,  xxiii^ 

disaffected  (dis-a-fek'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  dis- 
affect, v.]  1.  Having  the  affections  alienated; 
indisposed  to  favor  or  support;  unfriendly,  as 
one  displeased  with  the  actions  of  a  superior,  a 
government,  or  a  party. 

I  believe  if  I  were  to  reckon  up,  I  could  not  find  above- 
five  hundred  disaffected  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

Goldsmith,  Essays,  From  a  Common-Councilman. 

The  tyranny  of  Wentworth,  and  the  weak  despotism  of 
Charles,  all  conspired  to  make  the  Irish  disaffected  and. 
disloyal.     W.  S.  Gregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Headers,  p.  67. 

2t.  Morbid;  diseased. 

As  if  a  man  should  be  dissected 
To  find  what  part  is  disaffected. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  L  606. 

disaffectedly  (dis-a-fek'ted-li),  ado.  In  a  dis- 
affected manner. 

disaffectedness  (dis-a-fek'ted-nes),  «.  Thfr 
state  of  being  disaffected. 

Yet  the  king  had  commonly  some  in  these  houses  that, 
were  otherwise  minded,  and  discovered  the  treachery  and 
disaffectedness  of  the  rest.       Strype,  Memorials,  an.  1534. 

disaffection  (dis-a-fek'shgn),  n.  [<  F.  disaf- 
fection (=  Sp.  desafieion  =  Pg.  desaffeigSo),  dia- 
affeotiou,  <  des-  priv.  H-  affection,  affection:  see 
dis-  and  affection,  and  ef.  disaffect.]  1.  Aliena- 
tion of  affection,  attachment,  or  good  will ;  es- 
trangement ;  or,  more  generally,  positive  en- 
mity, dislike,  or  hostility ;  disloyalty :  as,  the 
disaffection  of  a  people  to  their  prince  or  gov- 
ernment ;  the  disaffection  of  allies ;  disaffection, 
to  religion. 

Difference  in  Opinion  may  work  a  Disaffection  in  me, 
but  not  a  Detestation.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  32.  . 

The  whole  Crew  were  at  this  time  under  a  general  Dis- 
affection, and  full  of  very  different  Projects ;  and  all  for- 
want  of  Action.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  371. 

True  it  is,  some  slight  disaffection  was  shown  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  at  certain  unreasonable  conduct  of  Com- 
modore Hudson.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  88. 

The  Irish  disaffection  is  founded  on  race  antipathy  and 
not  on  political  principle. 

Bae,  Contemp.  Socialism,  p.  lOy. 

2t.  in  a  physical  sense,  disorder;   constitu- 
tional defect.     [Rare.] 

The  disease  took  its  origin  merely  from  the  disaffection- 
of  the  part.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

=  Syn.  1.  Dissatisfaction,  ill  will,  hostility,  disloyalty. 

disaffectionatet  (dis-a-fek'shgn-at),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  -I-  affectionate,  after  'P.  disaffec1Aonn6  = 
Sp.  desafieionado  =  Pg.  desaffeigoado  =  It.  dis- 
affezionato.]  Not  well  disposed;  lacking  af- 
fection; imloving. 

A  beautiful  but  disaffectionate  and  disobedient  wife. 

Hayley,  Milton.. 

disafSrm  (dis-a-f6rm'),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
affirm.]  1.  To  deny;  contradict. — 2.  Inlaw, 
to  overthrow  or  annul,  as  in  the  reversal  of  a. 
judicial  decision,  or  where  one,  having  made  a 
contract  while  an  infant,  repudiates  it  after- 
coming  of  age. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  disafirmed 
the  view  of  the  Post-office  Department,  and  affirmed  that- 
of  the  company. 

New  York  Tribune,  XLIII.,  No.  13319,  p.  6. 

disaffirmance  (dis-a-fer'mans),  n.  [<  disaf- 
firm, aiter  affirmance.]  l.'t)enialornegatioiii 
of  something  said  or  done ;  refutation. 

A  demonstration  in  disaffirTnance  of  anything  that  is- 
afflrmed.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  In  law,  overthrow  or  annulment. 

If  it  had  been  a  disaffirmance  by  law,  they  must  have- 
gone  down  in  solido ;  but  now  you  see  they  have  been- 
tempered  and  qualified  as  the  King  saw  convenient. 

StaU  Trials,  The  Great  Case  of  Impositions  (1606). 

disaffirmation  (dis-af-fer-ma'shgn),  n.  [<  dis- 
affirm +  -ation,  after  affirmatimt.]  The  act  of 
disaffirming;  disaffirmance.    Mp.Dict. 

disafforest  (dis-a-f  or'est),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  desafore- 
ster,  <  ML.  disafforestare,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  ML. 
afforestare,  afforest :  see  dis-  and  afforest]  In 
England,  to  free  from  the  restrictions  of  forest 
laws ;  reduce  from  the  legal  state  of  a  forest  ta 
that  of  common  land. 

By  Charter  9  Henry  III.  many  forests  were  dtsafor- 
ested.  Blackstmt. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  [in  Great  Britain]  has 

led  to  the  disafforesting  of  woodland.  .     ,„  .„. 

Encyc.  Bnt.,  IX.  '»'>■ 

disafforestation  (dis-a-for-es-ta'shon),  «.    [^ 

disafforest  +  -ation.]    The  act  or  proceeding  or 

disafforesting. 

The  steady  progress  of  disafforestation.  „ 

TAe  it/wTKwmi,  No.  3160,  p.  802. 


disafforestment 

disafforestment  (dis-a-for'est-ment),  «.  [<  dis- 
afforest +  -ment.'l  The  act  of '(iisafEorestmg, 
or  the  state  of  being  disafforested. 

The  benefit  of  the  diaaffon'estment  existed  only  for  the 
owner  of  the  lands.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  409. 

disaggregate  (dis-ag're-gat),  V.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  disaggregated,  ppr.  disaggregating.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  aggregate.  Cf.  Sp.  desagregar  =  Pg. 
desaggregar  =  It.  disaggregare,  disaggregate.] 
To  separate  into  component  parts,  or  from  an 
aggregate ;  break  up  the  aggregation  of. 

The  particles  .  .  .  are  not  small  fragments  of  iron  wire, 
artificially  disaggregated  from  a  more  considerable  mass, 
bat  iron  precipitated  chemically. 

O.  B.  Prescott,  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  129. 

disaggregation  (dis-ag-rf-ga'shon),  n.  [=  Sp. 
desagregadon  =  Pg.  desaggregagdo  ;  as  disaggre- 
gate +  -ion:  see  -ation.']  The  act  or  operation 
of  breaking  up  an  aggregate;  the  state  of  being 
disaggregated. 


A  further  consequence  of  this  disaggregation  was  .  .  . 
the  necessity  for  an  official  building. 

L.  S.  Morgan,  Amer.  Ethnol.,  p.  87. 

disagio  (dis-aj'i-o  or  -a'ji-6), «.  [<  dis-  +  agio."] 
Discount  on  a  depreciated  currency.     See  agio. 

disagree  (dis-a-gre'),  v.  i.  [<  P.  d^sagrier,  dis- 
please; as  d«s-priv.  +  agree.'\  1.  To  differ;  be 
not  the  same  or  alike ;  be  variant ;  not  to  ac- 
cord or  harmonize :  as,  two  ideas  or  two  state- 
ments disagree  when  they  are  not  substantially 
identical,  or  when  they  are  not  exactly  alike ; 
the  witnesses  disagree. 

The  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  all  distinct 
ideas  to  ditsagree:  that  is,  the  one  not  to  be  the  other. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  i,  4. 

They  reject  the  plainest  sense  of  Scripture,  because  It 
seems  to  disagree  with  what  they  call  reason. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

Z.  To  differ  in  opinion;  be  at  variance;  ex- 
press contrary  views :  as,  the  best  judges  some- 
times disagree. 

Since  in  these  cases  [election  of  a  pastor]  unanimity  and 
an  entire  agreement  of  hearts  and  voices  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, you  would  at  least  take  care  to  disagree  in  as  de- 
cent and  friendly  and  christian  a  manner  as  is  possible. 
Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xxiv. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  discord  or  altercation ; 
wrangle;  quarrel. 

United  thus,  we  will  hereafter  use 
Mutual  concession,  and  the  gods,  induc'd 
By  our  accord,  shall  disagree  no  more. 

Cowper,  Iliad,  iv. 

4.  To  conflict  in  action  or  effect;  be  incom- 
patible 'or  unsuitable :  as,  food  that  disagrees 
with  the  stomach.  =Syn.  1.  To  vary  (from).— 2.  To 
differ  (with),  dissent  (from).— 3.  To  bicker,  wrangle,  squab- 
ble, fall  oat. 

disagreeability  (dis-a-gre-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  dis- 
agreeable :  see  -bility."  Cf .  CP.  desagreablete,  dis- 
agreement. ]  The  quality  of  being  disagreeable ; 
unpleasantness;  disagreeableness.     [Kare.] 

He,  long-sighted  and  observant,  had  seen  through  it  suf- 
ficiently to  read  all  the  depression  of  countenance  which 
some  immediate  disagreeability  had  brought  on. 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  III.  384. 

disagreeable  (dis-a-gre'a^bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  OP. 
desagreable,  P.  d4sagriable  (=  Sp.  desagradaUe 
=  Pg.  desagradavel  =  It.  sgradevole),  disagree- 
able, <  des-ynv.  +  agreaUe,  agreeable:  see  dis- 
and  agreeable,  and  cf.  disagree.']  I,  a.  1.  Un- 
suitable; not  conformable;  not  congruous. 
[Now  rare  in  this  sense.] 

Preache  you  trulye  the  doctrine  whiche  you  haue  re- 
ceyued,  &  teach  nothing  that  is  disagi-eeable  therevnto. 
'  J.  Udall,  On  Mark  iv. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  esteem  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  any  actions  which  are  disagreeable  to  those 
maxims  which  prevail  as  the  standards  of  behaviour  in 
the  country  wherein  he  lives.       Steele,  Spectator,  JNo.  7B. 

Some  demon  ...  had  forced  her  to  a  conduct  disagree- 
able to  her  sincerity.  Broome. 
2.  Unpleasing ;  offensive  to  the  mind  or  to  the 
senses;  distasteful;  repugnant:  as,  ones  man- 
ners may  be  disagreeable;  food  may  be  disa- 
greeable to  the  taste. 

The  long  step  of  the  camel  causes  a  very  great  motion 


in  the  riders,  which  to  some  IS  very »  t  loi 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  X.  161. 

That  which  is  disagreeable  to  one  is  many  times  agree- 
able to  another,  or  disagreeable  in  a  less  degree 

W.  Wollaston,  Religion  of  Nature,  v. 

=Syn.  2.  Unpleasant,  distasteful,  unwelcome,  ungrate- 
ful, obnoxious. 

II,  n.  A  disagreeable  thing. 

I  had  all  the  merit  of  a  temperance  majtyr  without  any 
ol  its  disagreeables.  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xiv. 


1641 

His  open  and  manly  style  did  much  to  relieve  him  from 
disagreeables.  Quarterly  Rev.,  LXXXIII.  422. 

disagreeableness  (dis-a-gre'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  disagreeable,  (a)  Un- 
suitableness ;  incongruity  ;  contrariety.  [Rare.]  (6)  Un- 
pleasantness ;  offensiveness  to  the  mind  or  to  the  senses : 
as,  the  disagreeableness  of  another's  manners  -,  the  disa- 
greeableness of  a  taste,  sound,  or  smell. 

Many  who  have  figured  Solitude,  having  set  out  the 
most  noted  properties  thereof,  have  sought  to  sweeten  all 
they  could  the  disagreeableness. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xvi.  1. 

disagreeably  (dis-a-gre'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
agreeable maimer  or  degree;  imsuitably;  un- 
pleasantly; offensively. 

His  [Bourdaloue's]  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disagreeably 
full  of  quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagi- 
nation. Blair,  Rhetoric,  xxix, 

disagreeancef  (dis-a-gre'ans),  ».  [<  disagree 
+  -ance.']    Disagreement! 

There  is  no  disagreeance  where  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  consent  of  mind  together  in  one  accord. 

J  J.  Udall,  On  Acts  viii. 

disagreement  (dis-a-gre 'ment),  n.  [<  disagree 
+  -ment.  Cf .  P.  desagrSment,  disagreeableness, 
defect.]  1.  "Want  of  agreement;  difference, 
either  in  form  or  in  essence ;  dissimilitude ;  di- 
versity; unlikeness:  as,  the  disagreement  of 
two  ideas,  of  two  stories,  or  of  any  two  objects 
in  some  respects  similar. 

These  carry  .  .  .  plain  and  evident  notes  and  charac- 
ters either  of  disagreement  or  affinity.  Woodward. 

2.  Difference  of  opinion  or  sentiments. 

As  touching  their  several  opinions  about  the  necessity 
of  sacraments,  ...  in  truth  their  disagreement  is  not 
great.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

To  account,  by  any  current  hypothesis,  for  the  number- 
less disagreements  in  men's  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  .  .  . 
seems  scarcely  possible.    H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  471. 

3.  Unsuitatleness ;  unfitness;  lack  of  conform- 
ity. 

From  these  different  relations  of  different  things  there 
necessarily  arises  an  agreement  or  disagreement  of  some 
things  to  others.  Clarke,  On  the  Attributes,  xiv. 

4.  A  falling  out ;  a  wrangle ;  contention. 

His  resignation  was  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  his 
brother-in-law  and  coadjutor,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which 
had  long  subsisted.  Coxe. 

=Syn.  1.  Distinction,  Diversity ,  etc.  (aee  dijerence) ;  un- 
likeness, discrepancy. — 4.  Variance,  misunderstanding, 
dissension,  division,  dispute,  jarring,  clashing,  strife. 
disallieget  (dis-a-lej'),  v.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  + 
*alUege  (influenced  by  liege)  for  *allege,  a  verb 
assumed  from  allegiance.2     To  alienate  from 
allegiance. 
And  what  greater  dividing  then  by  a  pernicious  and  hos- 
.   tile  peace  to  disalliege  a  whole  f  eudary  kingdom  from  the 
ancient  dominion  of  England? 

Milton,  Art.  of  Peace  with  Irish. 

disallow  (dis-a-lou'),  v.  [<  ME.  disalowen,  < 
OP.  desalouerj'desalower,  desaloer,  <  ML.  disal- 
locare,  mixed  with  *disallaudare,  written  (after 
(3p.)  disaloudare,  disallow,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  ML. 
allocare,  assign,  allow,  L.  allaudare,  praise,  ML. 
approve,  allow,  >  OP.  alouer,  allow:  see  dis- 
and  allow^,  allotifi.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  refuse  or 
withhold  permission  to  or  for;  refuse  to  allow, 
sanction,  grant,  or  authorize  ;  disapprove :  as, 
to  disallow  items  in  an  account. 

It  is  pitie  that  those  which  have  authoritie  and  charge 
to  allow  and  dissalow  bookes  to  be  printed  be  no  more 
circumspect  herein  than  they  are. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  79. 

They  disallowed  self-defence,  second  marriages,  and 
usury.  Bentley,  Ereethinking,  §  11. 

2.  To  decline  or  refuse  to  receive ;  reject;  dis- 
own. 

To  whom  coming  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed  in- 
deed of  men,  but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious.    1  Pet.  ii.  4. 

They  disallowed  the  flue  bookes  of  Moses. 

Purclias,  Pilgrimage,  p.  148. 

=SyiL  To  prohibit,  forbid,  condemn,  set  aside,  repudiate. 
n,  intrans.  To  refuse  allowance  or  tolera- 
tion ;  withhold  sanction. 

What  follows  if  we  disallow  of  this? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 

He  retumes  againe  to  disallow  of  that  Reformation 
which  the  Covnant  vowes,  as  being  the  partiall  advice  of 
a  few  Divines.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xiiii. 

disallowable  (dis-a-lou'a-bl),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
-I-  allowable^.']  Not  allowable ;  not  to  be  sanc- 
tioned or  permitted. 

That  he  [Mui-e]  had  vsed  dansing  in  Asia,  where  he  was 

gouernour  for  a  season,  which  deed  was  so  disalowable 

that  he  durst  not  defend  it  for  wel  done,  but  stifiy  denied. 

Vives,  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  i.  13. 

disallowableness  (dis-a-lou'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  disallowable.    Ash, 


disannuller 

disallowance  (dis-a-lou'ans),  n.  [<  disallow  -f- 
-ance,  after  allowance^.']  '  Disapprobation ;  re- 
fusal to  admit  or  sanction;  prohibition ;  rejec- 
tion. 

God  accepts  of  a  thing  suitable  for  him  to  receive,  and 
for  us  to  give,  where  he  does  not  declare  his  refusal  and 
disallowance  of  it.  South. 

The  disallowance  of  the  Anti-Chinese  Bill  the  other  day 
is  another  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  her  [British  Colum- 
bia]. Jf.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  47. 

disally  (dis-a-li');  «'•  *• ;  pret.  and  pp.  disallied, 
ppr.  disallying.  [<  dis-  +  ally^.']  To  disregard 
or  undo  the  alliance  of. 

Nor  both  so  loosely  disdllied 

Their  nuptials.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1022. 

disalternt,  v.  t.  [<  dis-  +  altem.']  To  refuse 
to  alternate,  or  to  permit  in  alternation. 

But  must  I  ever  grind  ?  and  must  I  earn 

Nothing  but  stripes  ?  0  wilt  thou  disaltem 

The  rest  thou  gav'st?        Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  4. 

disamis  (dis'a-mis),  n.  The  mnemonic  name 
given  by  Petrus  Hispanus  to  that, mood  of  the 
third  figure  of  syllogism  of  which  the  major 
premise  is  a  particular  affirmative  and  the  mi- 
nor premise  a  universal  affirmative  proposition. 
The  following  is  an  example :  Some  acts  of  homicide  are 
laudable,  but  all  acts  of  homicide  are  cruel;  therefore, 
some  cruel  acts  are  laudable.  The  vowels  of  the  word, 
i,  a,  i,  show  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  propositions  : 
the  initial  letter,  d,  shows  that  the  mood  is  to  be  reduced 
to  darii;  the  two  s's  show  that  the  major  premise  and  con- 
clusion are  to  be  simply  converted  in,the  reduction;  and 
the  letter  m  shows  that  the  premises  are  to  be  transposed. 
Thus  every  letter  of  the  word  Is  significant.    See  barbara. 

disanalogalt  (dis-a-nal'o-gal),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  analogal.i    Not  analogous. 

The  idea  or  image  of  that  knowledge  which  we  have  in 
ourselves  ...  is  utterly  unsuitable  and  disanalogal  to 
that  knowledge  which  is  m  God. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Works  of  God. 

disanchorf  (dis-ang'kor),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
anehor^.l  To  free  or  loree  from  the  anchor,  as 
a  ship ;  weigh  the  anchor  of. 

The  saill  reised  vp,  the  winde  softe  gan  blow, 
Anon  disancred  the  shippe  in  a  throw  [brief  space], 
/  Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3360. 

disangelicalt  (dis-an-jel'i-kal),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
-i- angelical.']    Not  angelical;  carnal;  gross. 

That  learned  casuist  .  .  .  who  accounts  for  the  shame 
attending  these  pleasures  of  the  sixth  sense,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  call  them,  from  their  disangelical  nature. 

Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  ii. 

disanimate  (dis-an'i-mat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disanimated,  ppr.  disanimating.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
animate.]    If.  To  deprive  of  life. 

That  soul  and  life  that  is  now  fied  and  gone  from  a  life- 
less carcase  is  only  a  loss  to  the  particular  body  of  com- 
pages  of  matter,  which  by  means  thereof  is  now  disani- 
mated. Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  38. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  courage ;  discourage ; 

dishearten;  deject.     [Rare.] 

The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects  and  his  loyal  friends. 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

Shak.,  IHen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

disanimation  (dis-an-i-ma'shon),  n.  [<  disani- 
mate: S6Q -ation.]     If.  Privation  of  life. 

True  it  is,  that  a  glowworm  will  afford  a  faint  light 
almost  a  daye's  space  when  many  will  conceive  it  dead ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake  in  the  compute  of  death  and  term  of 
disanimation.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  27. 

2.  The  act  of  discouraging;  depression  of  spir- 
its.    [Rare.] 

disannext  (dis-a-neks'),  i>.  t.  [<  OP.  desannex- 
er;  as  dis-  priv.  +  annex.]  To  separate;  dis- 
unite; disjoin. 

That  when  the  provinces  were  lost  and  disannexed,  and 
that  the  king  was  but  king  de  jure  ouer  them  and  not  de 
facto,  yet  neuertheless  the  privilege  of  naturalization  con- 
tinued. State  Trials,  Case  of  the  Postnati  (1608). 

disannul  (dis-a-nul'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disan- 
nulled, ppr.  disannulling.]  [<  dis-,  here  inten- 
sive (like  un-  in  unloose),  +  annul.]  1.  To 
make  void;  annul;  deprive  of  force  or  au- 
thority; cancel. 

Whatsoever  laws  he  [God]  hath  made  they  ought  to 
stand,  unless  himself  from  Heaven  proclaim  them  disan- 
nulled, because  it  is  not  in  man  to  correct  the  ordinance 
of  God.  Hooker,''Eccles.  Polity,  iii,  10. 

Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws, 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity. 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul, 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 

ShaJc.,  C.  of  E.,  1.  1. 
That  rude  law  is  tome 
And  disannuld,  as  too  too  inhumane. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  Sat.  ii. 

2.  To  deprive  (of).     [Rare.] 

Are  we  disannulled  of  our  first  sleep,  and  cheated  of  our 
dreams  and  fantasies?  Middleton,  The  Black  Book. 

disannuller  (dis-a-nul'er),  n.  One  who  disan- 
nuls, annuls,  or  cancels. 


disannuller 

Another,  to  her  everlasting  fame,  erected 
Two  ale-honses  of  ease  :  the  quarter-sessions 
Ruuiiins!  against  her  roundly;  In  which  business 
Two  of  the  dUaimuUers  lost  their  night-caps. 

Fletcher,  Tanier  Tamed,  ii.  5. 

disannulment  (dis-a-nul'ment),  11.    [<  disannul 

+  -ment.'i    Anuulment. 
disanoint  (dis-a-noinf),  V.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  + 
anoint.']   To  render  invalid  the  consecration  of ; 
deprive  of  the  honor  of  being  anointed. 

They  have  juggled  and  paltered  with  the  world,  banded 
and  borne  arms  against  their  king,  divested  him,  dis- 
amliited  him,  nay  cui-sed  him  all  over  in  their  pulpits. 

Milton,  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

disapparel  (dis-a-par'el),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
appareled  or  disdpparelled,  ppr.  disappareling  or 
disapparelUng.  [<  OP.  desapareillier,  desapa- 
riUicr,  desappareiller,  F.  dAsappareilUr  (=  Sp. 
desaparejar  =  Pg.  desapparelhar),  <  des-  priv. 
+  apareiller,  appareiller,  apparel :  see  dis-  and 
apparel,  v.}     To  disrobe ;  strip  of  raiment. 

Drink  di^apparels  the  soul,  and  is  the  betrayer  of  the 
mind.  F.  Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized  (1636),  p.  SI. 

disappear  (dis-a-per'),  v.  i.  [<  OP.  desaperer,  < 
des- priv.  +  ape'rer,  appear:  see  dis-  and  appear. 
Cf .  P.  disparattre  (<  L.  as  if  *disparescere),  OP. 
disaparoistre,  desapparoistre  =  Sp.  desaparecer 
=  Pg.  desappareeer{<.  ML.  as  if  *disapparescere) 
=  It.  gparire  (<  ML.  disparere :  see  disparition), 
of  similar  ult.  formation.]  1.  To  vanish  from 
or  pass  out  of  sight ;  recede  from  view ;  cease 
to  appear ;  be  no  longer  seen. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  col- 
ours, and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disap- 
pear. Locke. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  to 
be  influenced  by  sudden  fears,  sudden  contrition,  sudden 
earnestness,  sudden  resolves,  which  disappear  as  sud- 
denly.              J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  284. 
The  black  earth  yawns :  the  mortal  disappears: 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington. 

2.  To  pass  out  of  existence  or  out  of  know- 
ledge ;  cease  to  exist  or  to  be  known :  as,  the 
epidemic  has  disappeared. 

The  Cretaceous  Dinosaurs  and  Cephalopods  disappear 
without  progeny,  though  one  knows  no  reason  why  they 
might  not  still  live  on  the  Paciftc  Coast. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  236. 

3.  To  end  somewhat  gradually  or  without  abrupt 
termination:  as,  the  j)ath  disappeared  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest;  in  entom.,  a  line  on  the 
wing  disappearing  at  the  subcostal  vein. 

disappearance  (dis-a-per'ans),  n.  [<  disappear 
+  -ance.  Cf.  appedranee'.]  The  act  of  disap- 
pearing; removal  or  withdrawal  from  sight  or 
knowledge;  a  ceasing  to  appear  or  to  exist: 
as,  the  disappearance  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  race  of 
animals. 

A  few  days  after  Christ's  disappearance  out  of  the  world, 
we  And  an  assembly  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  num- 
ber of  "about  one  hundl-ed  and  twenty." 

Paley,  Evidences,  ii.  9. 

disappendency  (dis-a-pen'den-si),  n.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  appendency.li"  Detachment  from  a  for- 
mer connection;  separation.    Burn. 

disappoint  (dis-a-poinf),  V.  t.  [<  OP.  desapoin- 
ter,  Sssapointier'jF.  desappointer,  disappoint,  < 
des-  priv.  +  apointer,  appoint :  see  dis-  and  ap- 
point.'] 1.  To  frustrate  the  desire  or  expecta- 
tion of ;  balk  or  thwart  in  regard  to  something 
intended,  expected,  or  wished ;  defeat  the  aim 
or  will  of :  as,  do  not  disappoint  us  by  staying 
away;  to  be  disappointed  in  or  of  one's  hopes, 
or  about  the  weather. 

Arise,  0  Lord,  disappoint  him,  cast  him  down :  deliver 
my  soul  from  the  wicked.  Ps.  xvii.  13. 

Being  thus  disappointed  of  our  purpose,  we  gathered  the 
fruit  we  found  ripe. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  101. 

I  have  such  confidence  in  your  reason  that  I  should  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  I  were  to  find  it  wanting. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  474. 

2.  To  defeat  the  realization  or  fulfilment  of; 
frustrate;  balk;  foil;  thwart:  a,B,  to  disappoint 
a  man's  hopes  or  plans. 

He  disappainteth  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that  their 
hands  cannot  perform  theii-  enterprise.  Job  v.  12. 

Without  counsel  purposes  are  disappointed.  Prov.  xv.  22. 
St.  To  hinder  of  intended  effect;  frustrate;  foil. 

Many  times  what  man  doth  determine  God  doth  disap- 
point.        T.  Sanders,  1584  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  II.  12). 

His  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the  blow. 

Addison. 
They  endeavour  to  disappoint  the  good  works  of  the  most 
learned  and  venerable  order  of  men.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  13.5. 
No  prudence  of  ours  could  have  prevented  our  late  mis- 
fortune ;  but  prudence  may  do  much  in  disappointing  its 
effects.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  lii. 
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disappointed  (dis-a-poin'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
disappoint,  v.]  1.  Bafled;  balked;  thwarted; 
frustrated :  as,  a  disappointed  man ;  disappoint- 
ed hopes. — 2.  Not  appointed  or  prepared;  un- 
prepared or  ill-prepared.     [Bare.] 

Cut  oft  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappoi-nted,  unanel'd. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

disappointing  (dis-a-poin'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
disappoint,  v7]  Causing  disappointment;  not 
equal  to  or  falling  short  of  one's  expectation; 
unsatisfactory. 

But  the  place  [Gorizia]  itself  is,  considering  its  history, 
a  little  disappointing.         E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  48. 

disappointment  (dis-a-point'ment),  n.  [<  dis- 
appoint +  -ment,  after'P.  desappbintement.]  1. 
Defeat  or  failure  of  expectation,  hope,  wish, 
desire,  or  intention;  miscarriage  of  design  or 
plan:  as,  he  has  had  many  disappointments  in 
li£e. — 2.  The  state  of  being  disappointed  or  de- 
feated in  the  realization  of  one's  expectation 
or  intention  in  regard  to  some  matter,  or  the 
resulting  feeling  of  depression,  mortification, 
or  vexation. 

If  we  hope  for  things  of  which  we  have  not  thoroughly 
considered  the  value,  our  disappointment  will  be  greater 
than  our  pleasure  in  the  fruition  of  them. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

disappreciate  (dis-a-pre'shi-at),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disappreciated,  ppr.  disappreciaUng.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  appreciate.  Cf.  Sp.  Pg.  desapreoiar.] 
To  fail  to  appreciate ;  undervalue.    Imp.  Diet. 

disapprobation  (dis-ap-ro-ba'shgn),  n.  [=  P. 
desapprobation  =  Sp.  desaprobacion  =  Pg.  des- 
approvagao  =  It.  disapprovaeione ;  as  dis-  priv. 
-i-  approbation.]  The  act  or  state  of  disapprov- 
ing; a  condemnatory  feeling  or  utterance ;  dis- 
approval ;  censure,  expressed  or  unexpressed. 
We  have  ever  expressed  the  most  unqualified  disappro- 
bation of  all  the  steps.  Burke. 
=Syn.  Disapprobation  and  Disapproval  show  the  same 
difference  as  approbatimi  and  approval.   See  approbation. 

disapprobatory  (dis-ap'ro-ba-to-ri),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  approbatory.]  Containing  disapproba- 
tion ;  tending  to  disapprove.    Smart, 

disappropriate  (dis-a-pro'pri-at),  V.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  disappropriated,  ppr.  disappropriating. 
[<  dis-  priv.  +  appropriate,  v.]  1.  To  remove 
from  individual  possession  or  ownership ;  throw 
off  or  aside ;  get  rid  of. 

How  much  more  law-like  were  it  to  assist  nature  in 
disappropriating  that  evil  which  by  continuing  proper 
becomes  destructive  1  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Specifically — 2.  To  sever  or  separate,  as  an 
appropriation;  withdraw  from  an  appropriate 
use. 

The  appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages  would 
have  been,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  disappropri- 
ated. Blackstone. 

3.  To  deprive  of  appropriated  property,  as  a 
church ;  exclude  or  debar  from  possession. 
disappropriate  (dis-a-pro'pri-at),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  appropriate,  a.]  Deprived  of  appro- 
priation; not  possessing  appropriated  church 
property.  In  the  Church  of  England  a  disappropriate 
church  is  one  from  which  the  appropriated  parsonage, 
glebe,  and  tithes  are  severed. 

The  appropriation  may  be  severed  and  the  church  be- 
come disappropriate,  two  ways.  Blackstone. 

disappropriation  (dis-a-pro-pri-a'shon),  n.  [= 
p.  desappropriation  =  Pg.  desapropriagao ;  as 
dis-  priv.  +  appropriation.]  1.  The  act  of 
withdrawing  from  an  appointed  use.  Specifi- 
cally—  2.  The  act  of  alienating  church  prop- 
erty from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  desired. 

disapproval  (dis-a^pro'val),  n.  [<  dis-  pnv.  + 
approval.]  The  act  of  disapproving;  disap- 
probation; dislike. 

There  beingnota  word  let  fall  from  them  in  disapproval 
of  that  opinion.  Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  iv. 

=  Syn.  See  disapprobation. 

disapprove  (dis-a-prov'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
approved, ppr.  disapproving.  [=  P.  desapprou- 
ver  =  Sp.  desaprobar  =  Pg.  desapprovar  =  It.  dis- 
approvare;  as  dis-  priv.  +  approve^.]    I,  trans. 

1.  To  regard  with  disfavor;  think  wrong  or 
reprehensible ;  censure  or  condemn  in  opinion 
or  judgment:  now  generally  followed  by  o/;  as, 
to  disapprove  of  dancing,  or  of  late  hours. 

I  disapp)-ove  alike 
The  host  whose  assiduity  extreme 
Distresses,  and  whose  negligence  offends. 

Cowper,  Odyssey,  xv. 

2.  To  withhold  approval  from;  reject  as  not 
approved  of  ;  decline  to  sanction :  as,  the  court 
discmproved  the  verdict. 

II,  intrans.  To  express  or  feel  disapproba- 
tion. 


disarray 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  ever  disappi-ow 
where  the  thing  objected  to  is  the  execution  of  some  or- 
der unquestionably  proceeding  from  the  Emperor. 

Brougham. 

Rochester,  disappromng  axii  murmuring,  consented  to 
serve.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

disapprovingly  (dis-a-pro'ving-li),  adv.  In  a 
disapproving  manner ;  with  disapprobation. 

disardt,  n.    Same  as  dizzard. 

disarm  (dis-arm'),  V.  [<  ME.  desarmen,  <  OF. 
desarmer,  P.  desarmer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  desarmar 
=  It.  disarmare,  <  ML.  disarmare,  msarm,  <  L. 
rfjs-priv.  +  armare,  arm:  see  dis-  and  arm^,  v.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  deprive  of  arms;  take  the  arms 
or  weapons  from;  take  off  t£e  armor  from:  as, 
he  disarmed  his  foe;  the  prince  gave  orders 
to  disarm  his  subjects:  with  o/ before  the  thing 
taken  away:  as,  to  disarm  one  o/his  weapons. 

These  justes  fynished,  euery  man  withdrew,  the  kynge 
was  disarmed,  &,  at  time  conuenient  he  and  the  queene 
heard  evensong.  Hall,  Hen,  VIII.,  an.  2. 

Specifically — 2.  To  reduce  to  a  peace  footing, 
as  an  army  or  a  navy. — 3.  To  deprive  of  means 
of  attack  or  defense ;  render  harmless  or  de- 
fenseless :  as,  to  disarm  a  venomous  serpent. 

Security  disarms  the  best-appointed  army.  Fuller. 
4.  To  deprive  of  force^  strength,  means  of  in- 
juring, or  power  to  terrify;  quell :  as,  to  disarm 
rage  or  passion;  religion  disarms  death  of  its 
terrors. 

His  designe  was,  if  it  were  possible,  to  disarrm  all,  espe- 
cially of  a  wise  f  eare  and  suspition. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  iv. 

Nothing  disarms  Censure  like  self -accusation. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  230. 

II.  intrans.  To  lay  down  arms ;  speoificaUy, 
to  reduce  armaments  to  a  peace  footing ;  dis- 
miss or  disband  troops :  as,  the  nations  were 
then  disarming. 

disarmament  (dis-ar'ma-ment),  n.  [=  F.  d6s- 
armement  =  Sp.  desarmdmiento  =  Pg.  desarma- 
mento  =  It.  disarmamento,  <  ML.  *disarmamen- 
tum,  <  disarmare,  disarm:  see  disarm,  and  cf. 
armament.]  The  act  of  disarming ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  military  and  naval  forces  from  a  war  to 
a  peace  footing:  as,  a  general  disarmament  is 
much  to  be  desired. 

He  (Napoleon],  in  aflt  of  irresolution,  broached  in  Berlin 
the  question  of  mutual  disarmament, 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  489. 

disarmature  (dis-ar'ma-tur),  n.  [<  disarm  + 
-ature,  after  armature.]'  'fhe  act  of  disarming 
or  disabling;  the  act  of  divesting  one's  self  or 
another  of  any  equipment ;  divestiture.  [Eare.] 

On  the  universities  which  have  illegally  dropt  philoso- 
phy and  its  training  from  their  coni'se  of  disdpline  will 
.  lie  the  responsibility  of  this  singular  and  dangerous  dis- 
armature. Sir  W:  Bamilton. 

disarmed  (dis-armd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  disarm,  v.] 
If.  Unarmed;  without  arms  or  weapons. 

I  hold  it  good  polity  not  to  go  disarmed. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  6. 

2.  Stripped  of  arms ;  deprived  of  means  of  at- 
tack or  defense. 

Elsewhere  he  saw  where  Troilus  defy'd 
Achilles,  and  unequal  combat  try'd, 
Then  where  the  boy  disarm'd,  with  loosen'd  reins, 
Was  by  his  horses  hurry'd  o'er  the  plains. 

Dryden,  MmiA,  t 

3.  In  her.,  without  claws,  teeth,  or  beak:  an 
epithet  applied  to  an  animal  or  a  bird  of  prey. 

disarmer  (dis-ar'mer),  n.    One  who  disarms. 

disarrange  (dis-a-ranj'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
disarranged,  pprV  disarranging.  [<  OF.  desar- 
renger,  P.  d6sarranger  =  Pg.  desarranjar,  dis- 
arrange, disarray;  as  dis-  +  arrange.]  To  put 
out  of  order;  unsettle  or  disturb  the  order  or 
arrangement  of;  derange. 

This  circumstance  disarranges  all  our  established  ideas. 

T.  Warton, 

We  could  hardly  alter  one  word,  or  disarrange  one  mem- 
ber without  spoiling  it.  Few  sentences  are  to  be  found 
more  finished  or  more  happy.  Blair,  Rhetoric,  xx. 

=  Syn.  To  disorder,  derange,  confuse. 
disarrangemen't  (dis-a-ranj 'ment),  n.    [<  dis- 
arrange +  -ment.]    Tfie  act  of  disarranging,  or 
the  state  of  being  disarranged. 

In  his  opinion,  the  very  worst  part  of  the  example  set 
is  in  the  late  assumption  of  citizenship  by  the  army,  ana 
the  whole  of  the  arrangement  or  rather  disarraiwanfi^ 
of  their  military.  Burke,  The  Aimy  Estimates. 

disarray  (dis-a-ra'),  v.  [<  OF.  desareer,  *«■ 
areier,  desarreker,  desaroyer,  desarroyer,  etc., 
<  des-  priv.  +  areer,  areier,  etc.,  array:  see  aw- 
priv.  and  array,  v.  Cf.  deray.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  undress  or  disrobe ;  divest,  as  of  clothes  or 
attributes. 

Vanities  and  little  instances  of  sin  .  .  .  dwraiTayani*"'" 
soul  of  his  virtue.      Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  1.  "'- 


disarray 

Departing  found, 
Half  duarray'd  as  to  her  rest,  the  girl. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
The  forest,  disarrayed 
By  chill  November. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  An  Old  Year  Song. 
2.  To  throw  into  disorder;  rout,  as  troops. 
Great  Amythaon,  who  with  fiery  steeds 
Oft  disarrayed  the  foes  in  battle  ranged. 

i^enftm,"  Odyssey,  xi, 
II.  mtrans.  To  undress  or  strip  one's  self. 
disarray  (dis-a-ra'),  n.     [<  ME.  disarm/,  disray, 
desray,  <  OP.  *desarrei,  desarroi,  desroi,  F.  d4s- 
arroi,  disorder;  from  the  verb:  see  disarray, 
v.,  and  ef.  deray,  n.,  and  array,  to.]     1,  Dis- 
order; confusion;  loss  or  want  of  array  or  reg- 
ular order. 
Disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue.       Dryden,  Fables. 
He  proceeded  to  put  his  own  household  effects  into  that 
perfunctory  and  curious  disarray  which  the  masculine 
mind  accounts  order.  The  Atlantic,  LXI.  669. 

2.  Imperfect  attire ;  undress. 

And  him  behynd  a  wicked  Hag  did  stalke, 
In  ragged  robes  and  filthy  disaray. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  H.  iv.  4. 
Clad  in  a  strange  disarray  of  civilized  and  savage  cos- 
tume. Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  iii, 

disarticulate  (dis-ar-tik'u-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disarticulated,  ppr.  disarticulating.  [<  dis- 
+  articulate;  cf.  P.  d^sarUculer.^  To  divide, 
separate,  or  sunder  the  joints  of. 

Their  (the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum's]  most  liberal 
and  unfettered  permission  of  examining,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, disarticulating  the  specimens  in  the  magnificent  col- 
lection of  Cirripedes.  Darwin,  Cirripedia,  Pref. 

Disarticulated  remnants  of  human  skeletons. 

Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  302. 

disarticulation  (dis-ar-tik-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
desarticulation ;  as  dis-  +  articulation.']  Divi- 
sion of  the  ligaments  of  a  joint,  so  as  to  ampu- 
tate at  that  point ;  amputation  at  a  joint. 

disassentt  (dis-a-senf),  TO.  [<  ME.  disasenten, 
<  OP.  desassentw,  <  des-  priv.  +  assentir, assent: 
see  dis-  and  assent.']    Dissent. 

But  whether  he  departed  without  the  Freuche  kynge's 
consent  or  disassent,  he,  deceaued  in  his  expectacion,  and 
ill  maner  in  dispayre,  returned  agayn  to  the  Lady  Marga- 
ret. Hall,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  7. 

disassentt  (dis-a-senf),  v.  i.  To  refuse  to  as- 
sent. 

All  the  most  of  the  mighty,  with  a  mayn  wille, 
Dyrmaisent  to  the  dede,  demyt  hit  for  noght. 

Destruction  of  Troy,(B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9369. 

disassenterf  (dis  -  a  -  sen '  t6r),  TO.  One  who  re- 
fuses to  assent  or  concur;  a  dissenter. 

Thirdly,  the  alledging  the  noting  of  the  names  of  the 
disassenters  could  not  at  the  first  be  conceived  to  imply 
an  officious  prying  into  the  gesture  of  the  prince,  but 
rather  a  loyal  fear  of  incurring  the  king's  displeasure. 

State  Trials,  Lord  Balmerino,  an.  1634. 

disassiduityt  (dis-as-i-du'i-ti),  to.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  assiduity.']  Want  of  assiduity  or  care ;  want 
of  attention ;  inattention ;  carelessness. 

But  he  came  in,  and  went  out;  and,  through  disassidttify, 
drew  the  curtain  between  himself  and  light  of  her  [Queen 
Elizabeth's]  favour.    SirR.  Naunton,  Fragmenta  Kegalia. 

disassociate  (dis-a-so'shi-at),  v.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  disassociated,  ppr.  disassociating.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  associate.  Cf .  F.  desassocier  =  Sp.  desa- 
sociar.  Cf.  dissociate.]  To  dissociate;  sever 
or  separate  from  association. 
Our  mind  .  .  .  disassociating  herself  from  the  body. 

Florio,  tr.  of  Montaigne's  Essays  (1613),  p.  630. 
Aphasia,  whether  amnesic  or  ataxic,  may,  but  seldom 
does,  exist  disassociated  from  absolute  insanity. 

Encyc.  Brit,  II.  171. 

disassociation  (dis-a-so-gi-a'shon),  TO.  [<  dis- 
associate :  see  -atiori'.]  The  act  of  disassociat- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  disassociated ;  disso- 
ciation. 

M.  Reimann  believes  that  there  is  disassociation  of  the 
elements  of  the  alum.  Cr«,  Diet.,  IV.  59. 

disaster  (di-zas't6r),  to.  [<  OP.  desastre,  P. 
desastre  =  Pr.  desastre  =  Sp.  Pg.  desastre  =  It. 
disastro,  disaster,  misfortune,  <  L.  dis-,  here 
equiv.  to  E.  mis-,  ill,  +  astrum  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg. 
astro  =  Pr.  P.  astre),  a  star  (taken  in  the  as- 
trological sense  of  'destiny,  fortune,  fate':  cf. 
ML.  astrum  sinistrum,  misfortune,  lit.  unlucky 
star;  Pr.  henastre,  good  fortune,  malastre,  ill 
fortune;  G.  unstern,  'evil  star';  E.  ill-starred, 
«tc.),  <  Gr.  icTfiw,  a  star:  see  aster.]  If.  -^n 
unfavorable  aspect  of  a  star  or  planet;  an  ill 
portent;  a  blast  or  stroke  of  an  unfavorable 
planet. 

As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood,     _ 
Disasters  in  the  sun.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  Misfortune;  mishap;  calamity;  any  unfor- 
tunate event;   especially,  a  sudden  or  great 
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misfortune :  a  word  used  with  much  latitude, 
but  most  appropriately  for  some  unforeseen 
event  of  a  very  distressing  or  overwhelming 
nature. 

Whilst  these  Things  went  on  prosperously  in  France,  a 
great  Disaster  fell  out  in  England. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  182. 
Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  to  record  disasters 
mmgled  with  triumphs,  and  great  national  crimes  and  fol- 
lies far  more  humiliating  than  any  disaster. 

Macatday,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

=Syn.  2.  Calamity,  Catastrophe,  ?tc.  (see  misfortune); 
blow,  stroke,  reverse. 

disastert  (di-zas't^r),  v.  t.  [<  disaster,  to.]  1. 
To  blast  by  the  stroke  of  an  unlucky  planet. 
Spertser.—2.  To  injure;  afaict. 

In  his  own  .  .  .  fields  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands.  Thomson,  Winter. 

3.  To  blemish;  disfigure. 

The  holes  where  eyes  should  be,  which  pitifully  disaster 
the  cheeks.  SAafc,  A.  and  C,  ii.  7. 

disasterlyt  (di-zas'ter-li),  a,dAi.  [<  disaster  -t- 
-ly^.]    Disastrously. 

Nor  let  the  envy  of  envenom'd  tongues, 
Which  still  is  grounded  on  poor  ladies  wrongs. 
Thy  noble  breast  disasterly  possess. 

Drayton,  Lady  Geraldine  to  Siurey. 

disastrous  (di-zas'trus),  a.  [=  P.  dSsastreux 
=  Sp.  Pg.  desastroso  =  It.  disastroso;  as  dis- 
aster +  -ouSi]  1.  (Jloomy;  dismal;  threatening 
disaster. 

As  when  the  sun,  .  .  . 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  597. 
Drawing  down  the  dim  disastrous  brow 
That  o'er  him  hung,  he  kiss'd  it. 

Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

2.  Ruinous;  unfortunate j  calamitous;  occa- 
sioning great  distress  or  injury:  as,  the  day  was 
disastrous;  the  battle  proved  disastrous. 

The  nme  and  twentieth  of  June,  the  King  held  a  great 
Just  and  Triumph  at  Westminster,  but  a  disastrous  Sea- 
flght  was  upon  the  Water,  where  one  Gates,  a  Gentleman, 
was  drowned  in  his  Harness.      Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  284. 

Fly  the  pursuit  of  my  disastrous  love.  Dryden. 

The  insurrectionary  force  suffered  &  disastrous,  though, 
fortunately,  a  comparatively  bloodless  defeat. 

Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  43. 

disastrously  (di-zas'trus-li),  adv.  Very  dis- 
tressingly; calamitously;  ruinously. 

Ill  health  lessened  his  [Hood's]  power  to  work,  and  kept 
him  poor,  and  poverty  in  turn  reacted  disastrously  upon 
his  health.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  89. 

The  war  went  ondisastrously  for  the  overmatched  Danes. 
Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  335. 

disastrousness  (di-zas'trus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  disastrous.    Bailey,  1727. 

disattiref  (dis-a-tir'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  at- 
tire, v.]    To  disrobe ;  undress.    Spenser. 

disattune  (dis-a-tiiu'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
attuned,  ppr.  disattuning.  [<  (?is-priv.  -t-  attune.] 
To  put  out  of  tune  or  harmony.    Bulwer. 

disaugment  (dis-ag-menf),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv. 
H-  augment.]    To  diminish  or  lessen.    [Rare.] 

There  should  I  find  that  everlasting  treasure 
Which  force  deprives  not,  fortune  disaugments  not. 
Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  13. 

disauthorize  (dis-&'thor-iz),  t).  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  disauthorized,  ppr.  disauthorizing.  [=  OP. 
desauioriser,  desauthoriser,  P.  dSsautoriser  =  Sp. 
Pg.  desautorigar  =  It.  disautorizzare ;  as  dis- 
priv.  -I-  authorize.]  To  deprive  of  credit  or  au- 
thority: discredit.     JV.  Wotton.    [Rare.] 

disavailt  (dis-a-val'),  v.t.  1.  To  injure;  pre- 
judice. Lydgate. — 2.  To  avail;  help.  Paston 
Letters,  III.  23. 

disavailt  (dis-a-val'),  n.    Injury.    Lydgate. 

disavauncet,  v.  t.    See  disadvance. 

disaventuret,  m.    See  disadventure. 

disaVOUCht  (dis-a-vouch'),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
avouch.]    To  disavow. 

Neither  believing  this,  because  Luther  affirmed  it,  nor 
disapproving  that,  because  Calvin  hath  disavouched  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  5. 

disavow  (dis-a-vou'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  desavouen, 
.<  OP.  desavouer,  P.  ddsavouer,  disavow,  <  des- 
priv.  +  avouer,  avow:  see  avow^.]  1.  To  dis- 
own ;  disclaim  knowledge  of,  responsibility  for, 
or  connection  with;  repudiate;  deny  concur- 
rence in  or  approval  of;  refuse  to  own  or  ac- 
knowledge; disclaim. 

Which  of  all  those  oppressive  Acts  or  Impositions  did  he 
ever  disclaime  or  disavow,  till  the  fatal  aw  of  this  Parla- 
ment  hung  ominously  over  him  ?  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

If  I  am  to  be  a  beggar,  it  shall  never  make  me  a  rascal, 
or  induce  me  to  disavow  my  principles. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 

Kings  may  say,  we  cannot  trust  this  ambassador's  un- 
dertaking, because  his  senate  may  disavow  him. 


disbark 

France  disavowed  the  expedition,  and  relinquished  all 
pretensions  to  Florida.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  62. 

2t.  To  deny ;  disprove. 

Yet  can  they  never 
Toss  into  air  the  freedom  of  my  birth. 
Or  disavow  my  blood  Plantagenet's.  Ford. 

disavowal  (dis-ar-vou'al),  TO.     [<  disavow  +  -al, 
after  avowal.]    Denial;  disowning;  rejection; 
repudiation. 
An  earnest  disavowal  of  fear  often  proceeds  from  fear. 
Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

disavowancet  (dis-a-vou'ans),  TO.  [<0P.  des- 
avouance,  <  desa/nouer,  disavow:  see  disavow  and 
-ance.]    Disavowal. 

The  very  comer  stone  of  the  English  Keformation  was 
laid  in  an  utter  denial  and  disavowance  of  this  point  [the 
pope's  supremacy].  South,  Works,  VI.  i. 

disavower  (dis-a-vou'6r),  TO.  One  who  dis- 
avows. 

disavowment  (dis-a^vou'ment),  TO.  [<  OP.  des- 
avouement,  <  desavotier,  disavow:  see  disavow 
and  -ment.]    Denial;  a  disowning. 

For  as  touching  the  Tridentine  History,  his  holiness  (says 
the  Cardinal)  wiU  not  press  you  to  any  disavowment  there- 
of. Sir  H.  Wotton,  Letter  to  the  Begins  Professor. 

disband  (dis-band'),  v.  [<  OP.  desiander,  des- 
bender,  P.  debander  (=  It.  disbandare,  sbandare), 
untie,  loosen,  scatter,  disband,  <  des-  priv.  + 
bander,  tie :  see  dis-  and  band?,  v.  The  senses 
of  the  E.  disband  involve  a  ref .  to  ban^,  band?, 
and  band^.]  I.  trans.  It.  To  release  froin  a 
bond,  restriction,  or  connection  of  any  kind; 
unbind;  set  free. 

What  savage  bull,  disbanded  from  his  stall, 
Of  wrath  a  signe  more  inhumane  could  make? 

Stirling,  Aurora,  st.  4. 

2.  To  break  up  the  band  or  company  of;  dis- 
miss or  dissociate  from  united  service  or  action ; 
especially,  to  discharge  in  a  body  from  mili- 
tary service :  as,  to  disband  an  orchestra  or  a 
society;  to  disband  troops,  a  regiment,  or  an 
army. 

This  course  [retrenchment]  disbanded  many  trades ;  no 
merchant,  no  cook,  no  lawyer,  no  flatterer,  no  divine,  no 
astrologer,  was  to  be  found  in  Lacedaemonia. 

Penn,  No  Cross,  No  Crown,  iL 

3.  To  dismiss  or  separate  from  a  band  or  com- 
pany; dissociate  from  a  band:  as,  a  disbanded 
soldier. 

After  30  years  service  a  Soldier  may  petition  to  be  dis. 
banded;  and  then  the  Village  where  he  was  bom  must 
send  another  man  to  serve  in  his  room. 

Da/mpier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  71. 
I  come,  .  .  .  bidding  him 
Disband  himself,  and  scatter  all  his  powers. 

Termyson;  Geraint. 

4t.  To  break  up  the  constitution  of;  disinte- 
grate; destroy. 

Some  imagine  that  aquantity  of  water  sufficient  to  make 
such  a  deluge  was  created  upon  that  occasion ;  and  when 
the  business  was  done,  all  disbanded  again,  and  annihi- 
lated. Woodward. 

II.  intrans.  It.  To  be  released  from  a  bond, 
restriction,  or  connection;  become  disunited-, 
separated,  or  dissolved. 

When  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband. 

G.  Herbert. 

We  use  not  to  be  so  pertinacious  in  any  piouB  resolu- 
tions, but  our  purposes  disband  upon  the  sense  of  the 
first  violence.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  84. 

Human  society  may  disband.  TUlotstm. 

2.  To  retire  from  united  service  or  action ;  sep- 
arate ;  break  up :  as,  the  army  disbanded  at  the 
close  of  the  war;  the  society  disbanded  on  the 
loss  of  its  funds. 

Our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding.        Bacon. 

disbandment  (dis-band'ment),  TO.  [<  disband 
+  -ment.]  The  act  of  disli'anding,  or  the  state 
of  being  disbanded. 

The  disbandment  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  great 
army  of  mercenaries.  The  American,  VI.  279. 

disbar  (dis-bar'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disbarred, 
ppr.  disbarring.  [<  dis-  priv.  -f-  6ari.  Cf. 
debar.]  In  law,  to  expel  from  the  bar,  as  a 
barrister;  strike  off  from  the  roU  of  attorneys. 

disbarki  (dis -bark'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I- 
bark^.]  To  strip  off  the  bark  of;  divest  of 
bark'. 

The  wooden  houses,  whose  walls  are  made  of  fir-trees 
(unsquared  and  only  disbarked).       Boyle,  Works,  II.  730. 

disbark^  (dis-bark'),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  desbarquer, 
P.  dibarquer  (>  also  E.  debark,  q.  v.),  <  des- 
priv.  -t-  barque,  bark:  see  bark^,  and  cf.  dis- 
embark.]   To  disembark.     [Rare.] 

The  ship  we  moor  on  these  obscure  abodes ; 
Disbark  the  sheep  an  ofl'ring  to  the  Gods. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  iL 


disbarment 

disbarment  (dis-bar'ment),  H.  [<  disbar  + 
-ment.'i  The  act  of  disbarring,  or  the  state  of 
being  disbarred. 

disbaset  (dis-bas'),  r.  t.  [<  dis-,  taken  as  equiv. 
to  de-,  +  base^ ;  a  var.  of  dsbase.2  To  debase. 
[Rare.] 

First  will  I  die  in  tliickest  of  my  toe, 
Before  I  will  disbate  mine  honour  so. 

Qreene,  Alphonsus,  v. 

disbecomet  (dis-be-kum'),  «•  *•  [<  ^is-  pi'i'^-  "•■ 
become.']    To  misfcecome. 

Anything  that  may  dwbecorm 
The  place  on  which  you  sit. 

Massinger  and  Field,  Fatal  Dowry,  f.  2. 

disbelief  (dis-be-lef),  B.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  be- 
lief.'] 1 .  Positive  unbelief ;  the  conviction  that 
a  proposition  or  statement  for  which  credence 
is  demanded  is  not  true. 

Our  belief  or  disbelief  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing.  Tillotson. 

So 
Did  I  stand  question,  and  make  answer,  still 
With  the  same  result  of  smiling  disbelief. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  317. 
Atheism  is  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  God  —  that  is, 
a.  disbelief  ia  any  regularity  in  the  Universe  to  which  a 
man  must  conform  himself  under  penalties. 

Quoted  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  608. 

2.  A  negation  or  denial  of  the  truth  of  some 
particular  thing.     [Rare.] 

NagatoiT  disbeliefs  wound  oft  and  done  with.  /.  Taylor. 
=  S3m.  1.  Disbelief  Unbelief,  incredulity,  distrust,  skep- 
ticism, infidelity.  Disbelief  is  more  commonly  used  to 
express  an  active  mental  opposition  which  does  not  im- 
ply a  blameworthy  disregard  of  evidence.  Unbelief  may 
be  a  simple  failure  to  believe  from  lack  of  evidence  or 
knowledge ;  but  its  theological  use  has  given  it  also  the 
force  of  wilful  opposition  to  the  truth. 

No  sadder  proof  can  be  given  by  a  man  of  his  own  lit- 
tleness than  a  disbelief  in  great  men. 

'  Carlyle,  Hero-Worship,  i. 

A  disbelief  in  ghosts  and  witches  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  scepticism  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Lecky,  nationalism,  I.  37. 

I  obtained  mercy  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  un.belief. 

1  Tim.  i.  13. 

Belief  consists  in  accepting  the  affirmations  of  the  soul ; 
unbelief,  in  denying  them.  Emerson,  Montaigne. 

disbelieve  (dis-be-lev'),  «. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disbe- 
lieved, ppr.  disbelieving,  [<  dis-  priv.  +  believe.'] 
I.  trans.  To  reject  the  truth  or  reality  of ;  hold 
to  be  untrue  or  non-existent ;  refuse  to  credit. 
Such  who  profess  to  disbelieve  a  future  state  are  not  al- 
ways equally  satisfied  with  their  own  reasonings. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 
I  disbelieve  that  any  one  who  is  not  himself  full  of  love 
and  tenderness  has  ever,  since  the  world  began,  yet  trans- 
mitted to  another  soul  the  truth  that  God  is  love. 

F.  P.  Cobbe,  Ministry  of  Eeligion,  p.  257. 

II.  intrans.  Not  to  believe ;  to  deny  the  truth 
of  any  position;  refuse  to  believe  in  some 
proposition  or  statement ;  especially,  to  refuse 
belief  in  a  divine  revelation. 

As  doubt  attacked  faith,  unbelief  has  avenged  faith  by 
destroying  doubt.  Men  cease  to  doubt  when  they  disbe- 
lieve  outright.  Cardinal  Manning. 

disbeliever  (dis-be-le'v6r),  n.  One  who  disbe- 
lieves ;  one  who  refuses  belief ;  one  who  denies 
the  truth  of  some  proposition  or  statement ;  an 
unbeliever. 

An  humble  soul  is  frighted  into  sentiments,  because  a 
man  of  great  name  pronounces  heresy  upon  the  contrary 
sentiments,  and  casts  the  disbeliever  out  of  the  Chiu'ch. 

TTatts. 
=  Syn.  Unbeliever,  Skeptic,  etc.    ^&g  infidel. 
disbench  (dis-beneh'),  V.  t.  [<  dis- priv.  -1-  bench.] 

1.  To  drive  from,  or  cause  to  leave,  a  bench  or 
seat.     [Rare.] 

Sir,  I  hope  my  words  disbenck'd  you  not. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2. 

2.  In  Eng.  law,  to  deprive  of  the  status  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  bencher. 

disbend  (dis-bend'),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  desbender,  < 
ML.  disbendare,  unbend,  loosen;  in  E.  as  if  **■- 
priv.  +  bend^.  Of.  disband.]  To  unbend  ;  re- 
lax ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  render  unfit  for  effi- 
cient action.     [Rare.] 

As  liberty  a  courage  doth  impart. 

So  bondage  doth  disbend,  else  break,  the  heart. 

Stirling,  Julius  Csesar,  cho.  3. 

disbindt  (dis-bind'),  V.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  -I-  bind. 

Cf .  disbend  and  disband.]     To  unbind ;  loosen. 

Nay,  how  dare  we  disbind  or  loose  ourselves  from  the 

tye  of  that  way  of  agnizing  and  honouring  God,  which  the 

Christian  church  from  her  first  beginnings  durst  not  doe  ? 

J.  Mede,  Discourses,  i.  2. 

disblamet  (dis-blam'),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  desblamen, 

<  OF.  desblasmer,  desblamer,  excuse,  <  des-priv. 

-I-  blasmer,  blamer,  blame :  see  dis-  and  blame.] 

To  exonerate  from  blame. 

Desblameth  me  if  any  worde  be  lame, 
For  as  myn  auctor  seyde,  so  seye  I. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  17. 
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disbloom(dis-blom'),  «'•  t.  [<  dis- priv.  +  bloom.] 
To  deprive  of  bloom  or  blossoms.     [Rare.] 

A  faint  flavour  of  the  gai'denerhung  about  them  [grave- 
diggers],  but  sophisticated  and  disbloomed. 

i2.  L.  Stevenson. 

disbodiedt  (dis-bod'id),  a.  [Pp.  of  *disbody, 
equiv.  to  disembody.]    Disembodied. 

They  conceive  that  the  disbodyed  soules  shall  return 
from  their  unactive  and  silent  recesse,  and  be  joined  again 
to  bodies  of  purified  and  duly  prepared  ayre. 

Olanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  xiv. 

disbordt  (dis-b6rd'),  v.  i.  [<  OF.  desborder,  F. 
deborder,  which,  however,  has  not  the  exact 
sense  of  'disembark,'  but  means  'overthrow, 
go  beyond,  naut.  sheer  off,  get  clear,'  <  des- 
priv.  +  bord,  edge,  border,  board,  etc.]  To 
disembark. 

And  in  the  arm'd  ship,  with  a  wel-wreath'd  cord, 

They  streightly  bound  me,  and  did  all  disbord 

To  shore  to  supper.  Chapman,  Odyssey,  xiv. 

disboscationt  (dis-bos-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  dis- 
boscatio(n-),  <  dis- priv.  +  boscus,  a,  wood:  see 
boscage,  6t«sftl.]  The  act  of  disforesting;  the 
act  of  converting  woodland  into  arable  land. 
Scott. 

disbosom  (dis-buz'um),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  ^riv.  + 
bosom.]  To  make  known,  as  a  secret  matter; 
unbosom. 

Home  went  Violante  and  disbosomed  all. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  1. 118. 

disbourgeon,  v.  t.    See  disburgeon. 

disbowel  (dis-bou'el),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
boweled,  disbowelled,  ppr.  disboweling,  disbowel- 
ling.  [<  ME.  disbowelen  (spelled  dysbowaylyn 
— Prompt.  Parv.) ;  <  dis-  priv.  +  bowel.]  To 
disembowel :  usually  in  a  figurative  sense. 

A  great  Oke  drie  and  dead,  .  .  . 
Whose  f oote  in  ground  hath  left  but  feeble  holde, 
But  halfe  disbowel'd  lies  above  the  ground. 

Spenser,  nuins  of  Rome,  st.  28. 
Nor  the  disbowelled  earth  explore 
In  search  of  the  forbidden  ore. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Horace's  Odes,  iii.  3. 
'Twas  bull,  'twas  mitred  Minotaur, 
A  dead  disbowelled  mystery. 

D.  G.  Bossetti,  The  Burden  of  Nineveh. 

disbrain  (dis -bran'),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I- 
brain.]  To  deprive  of  the  brain ;  remove  the 
brain  from.     [Rare.] 

If  the  cerebrum  were  removed,  then  all  energy  was 
transposed  into  reflex  movement,  and  consequently  dis- 
brained  and  decapitated  animals  manifested  much  strong- 
er reflex  movements  than  did  such  animals  as  possessed 
this  secondary  derivation.  Nature,  XXX.  260. 

disbranch  (dis-branch'),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  desbran- 
cher,  desbranchir,  disbranch,  <  des-  priv.  -f- 
hranche,  branch:  see  dis-  and  branch.]  1.  To 
cut  off  or  separate  the  branches  of,  as  a  tree ; 
prune.     [Rare.] 

Such  as  are  newly  planted  need  not  be  disbranched  till 
the  sap  begins  to  stir.       Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense. 

2.  To  sever  or  remove,  as  a  branch  or  an  off- 
shoot.    [Rare.] 

She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither, 
'  And  come  to  deadly  use.  Shah,  Lear,  iv.  2, 

disbud  (dis-bud'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disbudded, 
ppr.  disbudding.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  bud^.]  To 
deprive  of  buds  or  shoots;  remove  the  unne- 
cessary buds  of,  as  a  tree  or  vine.  This  is  done 
for  the  needs  of  training,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be 
more  space  and  nourishment  for  the  development  of  those 
buds  which  are  allowed  to  remain. 

disburden  (dis-ber'dn),  v.  [Also  disburthen;  < 
disr  priv.  +  burden^,  burthen^.]  I,  trans.  1. 
To  remove  a  burden  from ;  rid  of  a  burden ;  re- 
lieve of  anything  weighty,  oppressive,  or  an- 
noying; disencumber;  unburden;  unload. 

My  meditations  .  .  .  will,  I  hope,  be  more  calm,  being 
thus  disburdened.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  Ship  having  di«6wrde?ifid  her  selfe  of  70  persons,  .  .  . 
Captaine  Newport  with  120  chosen  men  ...  set  forward 
for  the  discovery  of  Monacan. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1. 196. 
How  have  thy  travels 
Disburthen'd  thee  abroad  of  discontents? 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  i.  1. 

When  we  have  new  perception,  we  shall  gladly  disbur^ 
den  the  memory  of  its  hoarded  treasures  as  old  rubbish. 
Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  59. 

2.  To  lay  off  or  aside  as  oppressive  or  annoy- 
ing; get  rid  of;  relieve  one's  self  of. 

Disburden  all  thy  cares  on  me.  Addison. 

=Syn.  1.  To  disencumber,  free,  lighten,  discharge,  dis- 
embarrass. 

II,  intrans.  To  ease  the  mind ;  be  relieved. 

Adam  .  .  . 
Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  719. 
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disburgeon  (dis-bfer'jon),  v.  t  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  burgeon.]  To  strip  of  buds  or  burgeons. 
Also  spelled  disbourgeon. 

When  the  vine  beginneth  to  put  out  leaves  and  looke 
green,  fall  to  disburgeoning.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvii.  22. 
disburse  (dis-b6rs'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
bursed,  ppr.  disbursing.  [<  OF.  desbourser,  P, 
dSbourser  (whence  also  deburse,  q.  v.)  (=  It] 
sborsare);  <  des-,  apart,  +  bourse,  a  purse :  see 
dis-  and  burse,  bourse,  purse.]  To  pay  out,  as 
money ;  spend  or  lay  out ;  expend. 

The  twelve  men  stuck  at  it,  and  said,  Except  he  would 
disburse  twelve  crowns,  they  would  find  him  guilty. 

Latimer,  5th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549, 

To  meet  the  necessary  expenses,  large  sums  must  be 
collected  and  disbursed.  Calhoun,  Works,  1. 18. 

disburset  (dis-b6rs'), ».  [<  disburse,  v.]  Apay- 
ment  or  disbursement. 

The  annual  rent  to  be  received  for  all  those  lands  after 
20  years  would  abundantly  pay  the  public  for  the  first  dis- 
burses. Defoe,  Tour  thro'  Great  Britain,  I.  342. 

disbursement  (dis-bere'ment),  n.  [=  F.  d^- 
boursement  =  It.  sborsamento ;  as  disburse  + 
-ment]  1.  The  act  of  paying  out  or  expend- 
ing, as  money. 

It  is  scarcely  desirable  that  the  Government  whip 
should  be  supplied  with  even  ten  thousand  a  year  for  dis- 
bwsement,  as  he  thinks  proper  in  his  capacity  as  a  party 
manager.  Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  133. 

2.  Money  paid  out;  an  amount  or  sum  expend- 
ed, as  from  a,  trust  or  a  corporate  or  public 
fund :  as,  the  disbursements  of  the  treasury,  or 
of  an  executor  or  a  guardian. 
disburser  (dis-ber'ser),  n.    One  who  pays  out 
or  disburses  money. 
disburtben  (dis-b6r'SHn),  v.    See  disburden. 
disc,  n.    See  dislc. 

discage  (dis-kaj'),  11.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  discaged, 
ppr.  discaging.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  cage.]  To  take 
out  of  a  cage.     [Rare.] 

Until  she  let  me  Hy  discaged,  to  sweep 
In  ever-highering  eagle-circles  up. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette, 

discal  (dis'kal),  a.  [<  disc,  disk,  +  -al]  1. 
Pertaining  to  a  disk  in  any  way;  like  a  disk; 
discoidal. — 2.  On  the  disk  or  central  part  of  a 
surface,  in  ichthyology,  applied  specifically  by  Gill  to 
the  teeth  of  the  lampreys  on  the  surface  of  the  subcircular 
oral  disk  between  the  mouth  and  the  teeth,  concentricwith 
the  periphery  of  the  disk. — Discal  cell,  in  C7i£om.jalarge 
cell  at  the  base  of  the  wing  of  lepidopters,  sometimes  di- 
vided longitudinally  into  two. — Discal  spot,  in  entom.,A 
round  spot  behind  the  middle  of  the  wing,  seen  in  most 
species  of  the  lepidopterous  family  Noctuidce.  Also  called 
orbicular  spot. 

discalceatet  (dis-kal'se-at),  V.  t.  [=  P.  di- 
c'hav^sS,  <  L.  discalceatus,  unshod,  <  dis-  priv.  + 
calceatus,  shod,  pp.  of  calceare,  shoe:  see  dis- 
and  calceaie.]    To  pull  or  strip  off  the  shoes  or 

.  sandals  from.     Cockeram. 

discalceationt  (dis-kal-se-a'shon),  ».  [<  dis- 
calceate :  see  -ation.]  The  act  di  pulling  off  the 
shoes  or  sandals. 

The  custom  of  discalceation,  or  putting  off  their  shoes 
at  meals,  is  conceived  ...  to  have  been  done,  as  by  that 
means  keeping  their  beds  clean. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  6. 

discalced  (dis-kalsf),  a.  [<  L.  discalceatus, 
tmshod:  see  discalceate.]  Without  shoes;  un- 
shod; barefooted:  specifically  applied  to  a 
branch  of  the  Carmelite  monks  known  as  Dis- 
calceati  (the  barefooted). 

discampt  (dis-kq,mp'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  descamper, 
<  des-  priv.  +  camp,  camp :  see  dis-  and  camp^. 
Cf.  decamp.]  To  force  from  a  camp;  force  to 
abandon  a  camp.    Minsheu. 

No  enemie  put  he  ever  to  flight,  but  he  dismm§ed  him 
and  draue  him  out  of  the  field  (quin  castris  exueret). 

Holland,  tr.  of  Suetonius,  p.  242. 

discandert,  v.  i.  A  corrupt  form,  found  only  in 
the  passage  from  Shakspere  (A.  and  0.,  iii.  H) 
cited  under  discandy. 

discandyt  (dis-kan'di),  V.  i.    [Appar.  <  dis- 
priv.  -1-  candy^,  v. ;  i.  e.,  melt  out  of  a  candied 
or  solid  state.]     To  melt ;  dissolve. 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands.    All  come  to  this?  The  hearts 
That  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Cresar.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  Iv.  l"' 

My  brave  Egyptians  all, 
By  the  discandying  [var.  discandering—'KmgBt]  oi  miB 
pelleted  storm,  ,  „   ...  ,, 

Lie  graveless.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  in.  "■ 

discant  (dis'kant),  n.    See  descant. 
discapacitate  (dis-ka-pas'i-tat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  wo 

pp.  discapacitated,  ppr.  discapacitatimg.    U-Jr.' 

priv.  +  capacitate.]  To  incapacitate.  Imp.ine'- 

[Rare.] 
discard  (dis-kiird'),  v.     [=  Sp.  Pg.  descarm 

=  It.  scartare,  discard,  reject,  dismiss ;  as  at)- 
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+  eard^.  Cf.  dee<wd.']  I.  ti-ans.  1.  In  card- 
playing :  (a)  In  some  games,  to  throw  aside  or 
reject  from  the  hand,  as  a  card  dealt  to  the 
player  which  by  the  laws  of  the  game  is  not 
needed  or  can  be  exchanged.  (6)  In  other 
games,  as  whist,  to  throw  away  on  a  trick,  as 
a  card  (not  a  trump)  of  a  different  suit  from 
that  led,  when  one  cannot  follow  suit  and  can- 
not or  does  not  wish  to  trump. 

Having  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  a  suit  not  led,  you 
would  discard  the  ace.  Pole,  Whist,  v. 

2.  To  dismiss,  as  from  service  or  employment ; 
cast  dff. 

They  blame  the  favourites,  and  think  it  nothing  extra- 
ordinary that  the  queen  should  .  .  .  resolve  to  discard 
them.  Smfi. 

Their  [the  Hydes']  sole  crime  vees  their  religion ;  and  for 
this  crime  they  had  been  discarded. 

Maxavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
8.  To  thrust  away ;  reject :  as,  to  discard  pre- 
judices. 

I  am  resolv'd :  grief,  I  discard  thee  now ; 
Anger  and  fury  in  thy  place  must  enter. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  3. 
Still,  thoueh  earth  and  man  discard  thee, 
Doth  thy  Heavenly  Father  guard  thee. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megoue,  iii. 
s^ni.  2.  To  turn  away,  discharge. 

11.  intrans.  In  card-playing,  to  throw  cards 
out  of  the  hand.     See  I. 

In  discarding  from  a  suit  of  which  you  have  full  com- 
mand, it  is  a  convention  to  throw  away  the  highest. 

Pole,  Whist,  iv. 

discard (dis-kard'),«.  [.^discard, v. 2  l.lncard- 
playing :  (o)  The  act  of  throwing  out  of  the  hand 
such  cards  as  are  unnecessary  in  the  game,  or 
of  playing,  as  in  whist,  a  card  not  a  trump  of  a 
different  suit  from  that  led. 

In  the  modem  game,  your  first  discard  should  be  from 
a  weak  or  short  suit.  Pole,  Whist,  iL 

(6)  The  card  or  cards  thrown  out  of  the  hand. 

The  discard  must  be  plaoed  face  downwards  on  the  table, 
apart  from  the  stock  and  from  the  adversary's  discard. 

Cavendish,  Whist, 

Hence — 2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  cast  out  or 
rejected.     [Rare.] 

llie  discard  of  society,  living  mainly  on  strong  drink,  fed 
with  affronts,  a  fool,  a  thief,  the  comrade  of  thieves. 

R,  L.  Stevenson,  Pulvis  et  Umbra. 

discardment  (dis-kard'ment),  n.  [<  discard  + 
-ment.l    The  act  of  discarding.     [Bare.] 

Just  at  present  we  apparently  are  making  ready  for 
another  discardrnent.  Science,  VII.  295. 

discardure  (dis-kar'dur),  n.  [<  discard  +  -ure."] 
A  discarding;  dismissal;  rejection.     [Bare.] 

In  what  shape  does  it  constitute  a  plea  for  the  disca/rdure 
of  religion  ?        Hayter,  On  Hume's  Dialogues  (1780),  p.  38. 

discarnatef  (dis-kar'nat),  a.  [<  L.  dis-  priv.  + 
LL.  ca/rnatus,  of  flesh,  fleshy,  fat,  corpulent,  < 
L.  ea/ro  {earn-),  flesh.  Cf .  incarnate.']  Stripped 
of  flesh;  fleshless. 

A  memory,  like  a  sepulchre,  fiuuished  with  a  load  of 
broken  and  discarnate  bones. 

Olanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xv. 

disease  (dis-kas'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diseased, 

ppr.  diseasing.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  case^.  ]  To  take  the 

case  or  covering  from;  uncase;  strip;  undress. 

Disease  thee  instantly,  ...  and  change  garments  with 

this  gentleman.  Shak.,  W.  1.,  iv.  3. 

discattert,  v.  t.    See  disscatter. 

disceivablet,  «•    See  deeeivdble.     Chaucer. 

disceptationt  (dis-ep-ta'shon),  n.  [=  P.  discep- 
tation=  Sp.  disceptadon  =  Pg.  diseeptagdo,  <  L. 
diseeptatio(n-),  <  diseeptare,  pp.  disceptatus,  dis- 
pute, prop,  settle  a  dispute,  determine,  <  dis-, 
apart,  +  captare,  freq.  of  capere^  pp.  captus, 
take,  seize.]    Controversy. 

The  proposition  is  .  .  .  such  as  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  science,  or  any  diseeptation. 

Barrow,  Works,  II.  xil. 

disceptatorf  (dis'ep-ta-tor),  n.  [<  L.  discepta- 
tor,  <  diseeptare  dispute :  see  diseeptation.']  A 
disputant. 

The  inquisitive  disoeptators  of  this  age  would,  at  the 
persuasion  of  illiterate  persons,  turn  their  ergo  into  amen 
to  the  evangelical  philosophea-.  Cowley,  Essays,  xxix. 

disceptert,  v.  t.  See  disseepter. 
discern  (di-z6rn'),  v.  [<  ME.  diseernen,  <  0± . 
discerner,  deseerner,  diseernir,  F.  discerner  = 
Sp.  Pg.  diseernir  =  It.  discernere,  scm-nere,  <  L. 
diseemere,  pp.  diseretus,  separate,  divide,  distoi- 
guish,  discern,  <  dAs-,  apart,  +  eernere  =  trr. 
Kfiiveiv,  separate :  see  certain,  eritic,  etc.  Ilenoe 
discreef,  discrete,  etc.]  I.  trams.  1.  To  distm- 
ffuish;  perceive  the  diflferenoe  between  (two  or 
more  things);  discriminate. 
Discern  thou  what  is  thine  with  me,  and  take  it  to  thee. 

(jt6U>  XJtXl,  Oib, 
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For  OS  an  angel  of  God,  so  is  my  lord  the  king  to  dis- 
cern good  and  bad.  2  Sam.  xiv.  17. 
How  easy  is  a  noble  spirit  discerned 
From  harsh  and  sulphurous  matter,  that  flies  out 
In  contumelies  1                  JS.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  1. 
They  are  like  men  who  have  lost  the  faculty  of  discern- 
ing colours,  and  who  never,  by  any  exercise  of  reason, 
can  make  out  the  difference  between  white  and  black. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  234. 

2t.  To  indicate  or  constitute  the  difference  be- 
tween ;  show  the  distinction  between. 

The  only  thing  that  discemeth  the  child  of  God  from 
the  wicked  is  this  faith,  trust,  and  hope  in  God's  good- 
ness, through  Christ. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  138. 
The  coward  and  the  valiant  man  must  fall. 
Only  the  cause,  and  manner  how,  discerns  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  see  distinctly;  separate  mentally  from 
the  general  mass  of  objects  occupying  the  field 
of  vision;  perceive  by  the  eye ;  descry. 

I  discerned  among  the  youths  a  young  man  void  of  un- 
derstanding. Prov.  vli.  7. 
For  though  our  eyes  can  nought  but  colours  see. 
Yet  colours  give  them  not  their  powre  of  sight; 
So,  though  these  fruits  of  sense  her  objects  bee, 
Yet  she  discemes  them  by  her  proper  light. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  l^osce  Teipsum. 
Eellonius  reports  that  the  dores  thereof  [Sancta  Sophia) 
are  in  number  equall  to  the  days  of  the  yeare  ;  whereas 
it  it  hath  five,  it  hath  more  by  one  then  by  me  was  dis- 
cerned. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  26. 
It  being  dark,  they  could  not  see  the  make  of  our  Ship, 
nor  very  well  discern  what  we  were. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  301. 

4.  To  discover  by  the  intellect;  gain  know- 
ledge of;  become  aware  of;  distinguish. 

A  wise  man's  heart  discerneth  both  time  and  judgment. 

Eccl.  viii.  5. 

The  nature  of  justice  can  be  more  easily  discerned  in  a 
state  than  in  one  man.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  I.  4. 

To  discern  our  immortality  is  necessarily  connected  with 
fear  and  trembling  and  repentance,  in  the  case  of  every 
Christian.  J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  17. 

=Syn.  3  and  4.  To  perceive,  recognize,  mark,  note,  espy, 
descry. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  perceive  a  difference  or 
distinction;  make  or  establish  a  distinction; 
discriminate:  as,  to  discern  between  truth  and 
falsehood. 

Another  faculty  we  may  take  notice  of  in  our  minds  is 
that  of  discerning  and  distinguishing  between  the  several 
ideas  it  has.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xi.  1. 

The  Philosopher  whose  discoveries  now  dazzle  us  could 
not  once  discern  between  his  right  hand  and  his  left. 

Channing,  Perfect  Xife,  p.  116. 

2t.  To  see ;  penetrate  by  the  eye. 

On  the  north  side  there  was  such  a  precipice  as  they 
could  scarce  discern  to  the  bottom. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  81. 

3t.  To  have  judicial  cognizance :  with  of. 

It  discemeth  of  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various,  of  stel- 
lionate,  and  the  inchoations  towards  crimes  capital,  not 
actually  perpetrated.  Bacon. 

Most  of  the  magistrates  (though  they  discerned  of  the 
offence  clothed  with  all  these  circumstances)  would  have 
been  more  moderate  in  their  censure. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  380. 

discernaWet  (di-z6r'na-bl),  a.     [<  OF.  diseer- 
ndble,  F.  diseernable;  as  discern  +  -able.]    See 


discernancet  (di-z6r'nans),   n.     [<   discern   + 

-anee.]  Discernment.  Nares. 
discerner  (di-zer'n6r),  n.    1 .  One  who  discerns ; 

one  who  observes  or  perceives. 
He  was  a  great  observer  and  discerner  of  men's  natures 

and  humours.  Clarendon,  Great  Uebellion. 

St.  That  which  distinguishes  or  separates ;  that 
which  serves  as  a  ground  or  means  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  ...  a  discern- 
er of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.      Heb.  iv.  12. 

discernible  (di-z6r'ni-bl),  a.  [=  It.  discerni- 
hile,  discernevole,  <  LL.  discernihilis,  discernible, 
<  L.  discernere,  discern :  see  discern.]  Capable 
of  being  discerned ;  perceivable ;  observable ; 
distinguishable.  Formerly  sometimes  spelled 
diseernable. 
There  are  some  Cracks  diseernable  in  the  white  Varnish. 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  5. 

Too  many  traces  of  the  bad  habits  the  soldiers  had  con- 
tracted were  discernible  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Macaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvii. 

=  Syn.  Perceptible,  perceivable,  noticeable,  apparent,  vis- 
ible. ^  ^, 

discernibleness  (di-zer'm-bl-nes),  «.  The 
state  of  being  discernible.    Johnson. 

discernibly  (di-zer'ni-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  be  discerned;  distinguishably;  perceptibly. 
ffammond. 

discerning  (di-zer'ning),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  discern, 
v.]    Having  power  to  discern ;  discriminating; 


discession 

penetrating;  acute:  as,  a  discerning maa;  adiS' 
cerning  mind. 

This  hath  been  maintained  not  only  by  warm  enthusi- 
asts, but  by  cooler  and  more  discerning  heads. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 
A  glance,  a  touch,  discovers  to  the  wise ; 
But  every  man  ha«  not  discei-ning  eyes. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  iii.  801. 
True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace, 
And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place. 

Cowper,  Conversation. 

discerningly  (di-zfer'ning-li),  adv.  With  dis- 
cernment ;  acutely ;  with  judgment ;  skilfully. 

Poets,  to  give  a  loose  to  a  warm  fancy,  are  generally  too 
apt  not  only  to  expatiate  in  their  similes,  but  introduce 
them  too  frequently.  These  two  eiTors  Ovid  has  most  dis. 
cerningly  avoided.  Garth,  tr.  of  Ovid,  Pref. 

discernment  (di-z6m'ment),  ».  [<  F.  discerne- 
ment  =:  Sp.  discernimiento  =  Pg.  diseernimento 
=  It.  diseernimento,  scernimento ;  as  discern  -t- 
-ment.]    1.  The  act  of  discerning. 

It  is  in  the  discernment  of  place,  of  time,  and  of  person 
that  the  inferior  artists  f alL  Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

2.  Acuteness  of  judgment ;  discrimination ;  a 
considerable  power  of  perceiving  differences  in 
regard  to  matters  of  morals  and  conduct:  as, 
the  errors  of  youth  often  proceed  from  the  want 
of  discernment;  also,  the  faculty  of  distinguish- 
ing; the  exercise  of  this  faculty. 

The  third  operation  of  the  mind  is  discernTnent,  which 
expresses  simply  the  separation  of  our  ideas.  J.  B.  Moreli. 
=  Syn.  2.  Penetration,  Discri/mination,  Discernment,  judg- 
ment, intelligence,  acuteness,  acumen,  clear-sightedness, 
sagacity,  shrewdness,  insight.  Penetration,  or  insight,  goes 
to  the  heart  of  a  subject,  reads  the  inmost  character,  etc. 
Discrimination  marks  the  differences  in  what  it  finds.  Dis- 
cernment  combines  both  these  ideas. 

An  observing  glance  of  the  most  shrewd  penetration  shot 
from  under  the  penthouse  of  his  shaggy  dark  eyebrows. 
Scott,  Kenilworth,  xvii. 

Of  simultaneous  smells  the  discrimination  is  very  vague ; 
and  probably  not  more  than  three  can  be  separately  iden- 
tified. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  68. 

This  ancient,  singular,  isolated  nation  [the  Chinese]  has 
from  the  earliest  time  shown  a  most  remarkable  genius 
for  accurate  moral  discernment.  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  353. 

discerpt  (di-sferp'),  v.  t.    [<  L.  discerpere,  tear 
in  pieces,  <  dis-,  asunder,  +  carpere,  pluck :  see 
carpK]    1.  To  tear  in  pieces ;  rend. 
This  [sedition]  divides,  yea,  and  discerps  a  city. 

Dr.  Griffith,  Fear  of  God  and  the  King,  p.  100. 

2.  To  separate;  disjoin. 

In  this  consequence  of  its  substantiality,  that  it  was  part 
of  God,  discerped  from  him,  and  would  be  resolved  again 
into  him,  they  all,  we  say,  agreed. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  iii.  §  4. 

discerpibility  (di-sfer-pi-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  discerpi- 
ble:  Bee -bility.]  Capability  or  tendency  to  be 
torn  asunder  or  disunited.  Wollaston.  [Obsolete 
or  rare.] 

By  actual  divisibility  I  understand  discerpibility,  gross- 
tearing  or  cutting  one  part  from  another. 

I>r.  H.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  I.  ii.  9. 

discerpible  (di-s6r'pi-bl),  a.  [<  diseerp  +  -ible.] 
That  may  be  torn  asunder ;  separable ;  capable 
of  being  disjoined  by  violence.'  [Obsolete  or 
rare.] 

A  man  can  no  more  argue  from  the  extension  of  sub- 
stance that  it  is  discerpible  than  that  it  is  penetrable ; 
there  being  as  gobd  capacity  in  extension  for  penetration 
as  descerption.    Dr.  H.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  II.  ii.  12. 

discerptibility  (di-serp-ti-biri-ti),  n.  [<  dis- 
cerptible:  see  -'bility.]  Same  as  discerpibility. 
[Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter  which  does  not  im- 
ply a  natural  discerptibility  and  susceptivity  of  various 
shapes  and  modifications. 

W.  'Wollaston,  Beligion  of  Nature,  v. 

discerptible  (di-s6rp'ti-bl),  a.  [<  L.  discerptvs, 
pp.  of  discerpere,  tear  in  pieces  (see  diseerp),  -1- 
-ible.]    Same  as  discerpible.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

According  to  what  is  here  presented,  what  is  most 
dense  and  least  porous  will  be  most  coherent  and  least 
discerptible.  GlanvUle,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  v. 

discerption  (di-serp'shon),  re.  [<  L.  diseerp- 
tio(n-),  <  discerpere,  pp.  diseetptus,  tear,  in 
pieces:  see  diseerp.]  The  act  of  pulliog  to 
pieces  or  of  separating  into  parts. 

Maintaining  that  space  has  no  parts,  because  its  parts 
are  not  separable  and  cannot  be  removed  from  any  other 
by  discerption. 

Leibnitz,  letter  v.  in  Letters  of  Clarke  and  Leibnitz. 

discerptive  (di-serp'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  diseerptus, 
pp.  of  discerpere,  tear  in  pieces  (see  diseerp), 
+  -voe.]  Separating  or  dividing.  North  Brit. 
Bev. 

discessiont  (di-sesh'on),  n.  [<  L.  diseessio(n-), 
a  separation,  departure,  <  diseedere,  pp.  disces- 
sus,  put  asunder,  go  apart,  <  dis-,  asunder, 
apart,  +  cedere,  go:  see  cede.  Cf.  decede,  de- 
cession.]    Departure. 


discession 

There  might  seem  to  be  some  kinde  oJ  mannerly  order 
i  a  this  guilty  departure :  not  all  at  once,  least  they  should 
seeme  violently  chased  away  by  this  charge  of  Christ ;  now 
their  slinking  away  (one  by  one)  may  seem  to  caixy  a 
shew  of  deliberate  and  voluntai'y  discession. 

Bp.  Hall,  Woman  taken  in  Adultery. 

discharge  (<lis-charj')i  I'-j  P^et.  and  pp.  dis- 
charged, ppr.  discharging.  [<  ME.  dischargen, 
deschargm,  <  OF.  discharger,  deschargier,  des- 
charmr,  deskargier,  F.  dicharger  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
descargar,  Pg.  also  descarregar  =  It.  discaricare, 
discarcare,  scarieare,  <  ML.  discargare,  discar- 
ricare,  unload,  <  dis-  priv.  +  carricare  (>  OP.  F. 
charger),  load,  charge:   see  dis-  and  charge.'} 

1.  trans.  1.  To  unload;  disburden;  free  from 
a  charge  or  load:  as,  to  discharge  a  ship  by 
removing  the  cargo,  a  bow  by  releasing  the 
arrow,  a  gun  by  firing  it  off,  a  Leyden  jar  by 
3onneoting  its  inner  and  outer  coatings,  etc. 

Every  man  should  be  ready  discharged  of  his  irons  by 
eight  o'clock  on  the  next  day  at  night. 

Munday  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  206). 
The  galleys  also  did  oftentimes  out  of  their  prows  dis- 
charge their  great  pieces  against  the  city. 

Knoiles,  Hist.  Turks. 

No  sooner  was  y«  boate  discharged  of  what  she  brought, 

but  y«  next  company  tooke  her  and  wente  out  with  her. 

W.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  137. 

When  the  charge  of  electricity  is  removed  from  a  charged 

body  it  is  said  to  be  discharged. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  8. 

2,  To  remove,  emit,  or  transfer;  clear  out  or 
off;  send  off  or  away.  Speciflcally— (a)  To  take  out 
or  away ;  clear  away  by  removing,  unloading,  or  trans- 
ferring: as,  to  discharge  a  cargo  from  a  ship,  or  goods 
r'rom  a  warehouse ;  to  discharge  weight  from  a  beam  by 
lessening  or  distributing  it ;  to  discharge  dye  from  silk. 

We  arrived  at  Cadiz,  and  there  discharged  certain  mer- 
chandize, and  took  other  aboai-d. 

Capt.  Roger  Bodenham  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  33). 

(b)  To  give  vent  to ;  cause  or  allow  to  pass  off ;  send  or 
tlirow  out ;  emit :  as,  a  pipe  discharges  water ;  an  ulcer  dis- 
charges pus ;  this  medicine  will  discharge  bad  humors  from 
the  blood;  he  discharged  his  fury  upon  the  nearest  object. 

For  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
the  sea  is  not  salt,  so  great  is  the  volume  of  fresh  water 
which  the  river  discharges.      Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  52. 

Hapless  is  he  on  whose  head  the  world  discharges  the  vials 
of  its  angry  vii-tue ;  and  such  is  commonly  the  case  with 
the  last  and  detected  usufructuary  of  a  golden  abuse  which 
has  outlived  its  time.    Gladstone,  Might  of  itight,  p.  148. 

(c)  To  send  forth  by  propulsion ;  let  drive :  as,  to  dis- 
charge a  shot  from  a  gun,  or  a  blow  upon  a  person's  head. 

They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  courtesy. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

(d)  To  clear  off  by  payment,  settlement,  or  performance ; 
settle  up ;  consummate :  as,  to  discharge  a  debt  or  an  ob- 
ligation. 

I  wiU  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1. 
Many  Pilgrims  resort  to  discharge  their  vowes. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  321. 
Having  discharged  our  visit  to  Ostan  Bassa,  we  Eid  out 
after  Dinner  to  view  the  Marine. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  31. 

8.  To  pay  or  settle  for;  satisfy  a  demand  or 
an  obligation  for.     [Eare.] 

He  had  gamed  too,  and  lost  his  money,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  discharge  his  lodgings,  and  defray  his  expenses 
on  the  road.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  fi5. 

4.  To  set  free ;  dismiss ;  absolve ;  release  from 
accusation,  restraint,  obligation,  duty,  or  ser- 
vice :  as,  to  discharge  a  prisoner,  a  debtor,  a  jury, 
a  servant,  etc. ;  to  discharge  one's  conscience 
of  duty ;  to  discharge  the  mind  of  business. 

I  grant  and  confess,  Friend  Peter,  myself  discharged  of 
so  much  labour,  having  all  these  things  ready  done  to  my 
hand,  that  almost  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do. 

Sir  T.  More,  Ded.  to  Peter  Giles,  p.  4. 
I  here  discharge  you 
My  house  and  service  ;  take  your  liberty. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  i.  1. 

The  deputy  .  .  .  had,  out  of  court,  discharged  them  of 

their  appearance.     Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 103. 

Grindal .  .  .  was  discharged  the  government  of  his  see, 

Milton. 

5.  To  carry  on,  as  an  obligatory  course  of  ac- 
tion; perform  the  functions  of,  as  an  employ- 
ment or  office ;  execute ;  fulfil :  as,  to  discOarge 
the  duties  of  a  sheriff  or  of  a  priest ;  to  discharge 
a  trust. 

How  can  I  hope  that  ever  he'U  discharge  his  place  of 
trust .  .  .  that  remembers  nothing  I  say  to  him  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

6t.  To  clear  one's  self  of,  as  by  explanation; 
account  for. 

At  last  he  bade  her  (with  bold  stedfastnesse) 
Ceasse  to  molest  the  Moone  to  walke  at  large. 
Or  come  before  high  Jove  her  dooings  to  discharge. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  17. 

7.  In  dyeing,  to  free  from  the  dye.  (a)  In  silk- 
dyeing,  to  free(the  silk)  from  the  dye,  if  from  any  cause  it  is 
found  to  have  taken  the  color  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 
£aw  silk,  souple  and  discharged  silk,  must  be  acted  upon 
differently  by  chemical  agents. 

Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  40. 
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(6)  In  calico-  or  other  cloth-printing,  to  free  (the  cloth)  from 
the  color  in  the  places  where  the  figure  is  to  appear. 

Printing  a  highly  acid  colour  upon  the  cloth  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  then  plunging  it  into  a  solution  of  bleaching- 
powder  in  water. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  317. 

(c)  To  remove  (the  color).    See  discharge  style,  below. 

When  the  colour  is  discharged  clear  water  is  passed 
through.    W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  317. 

8.  In  silk-maniif.,  to  deprive  (sUk)  of  (its)  exter- 
nal covering,  the  silk-glue — To  discharge  of  rec- 
ord, to  enter,  or  procure  to  be  entered,  on  the  record  of 
an  obligation  or  encumbrance,  an  official  memorandum 
that  it  has  been  discharged. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  throw  off  a  burden. — 2. 
To  deliver  a  load  or  charge:  as,  the  troops 
loaded  and  discharged  with  great  rapidity. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  would  not  discharge. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
The  Captaine  gaue  the  word  and  wee  presently  dis- 
charged, where  twelue  lay,  some  dead,  the  rest  ior  life 
sprawling  on  the  ground. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  28. 

3.  To  blur  or  run:  as,  the  lines  of  an  india-ink 
drawing  are  liable  to  discharge  if  gone  over  with 
a  wash  of  water-color. 

The  ink  is  as  easy  to  draw  with  as  it  is  without  carbolic 
acid,  but  dries  quickly,  and  may  even  be  varnished  with- 
out discharging.  Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  336. 
Discharging  arch.  Same  as  arch  of  discharge  (which 
see,  under  arcAi).— Discharging  rod.  luelect.,  same  as 
discharger. 
discharge  (dis-charj');  »■  ["^  OF.  descharge,  F. 
decharge  =  Sp.  Pg.  descarga,  descargo,  Pg.  also 
descarrega  =  It.  discarico,  scarico;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  The  act  of  unloading  or  disburden- 
ing ;  relief  from  a  burden  or  charge :  as,  the 
discharge  of  a  ship.  As  applied  to  an  electrical  jar, 
battery,  etc.,  it  signifies  the  removal  of  the  charge  by 
communication  between  the  positive  and  negative  sur- 
faces or  poles,  or  with  the  earth.  The  discharge  may  be 
disruptive,  as  when  it  takes  place  by  a  spark  through  a  re- 
sisting medium  like  the  air,  glass,  wood,  etc. ;  or  conduc- 
tive, through  a  conductor,  as  a  metallic  wire ;  or  convective, 
by  the  motion  of  electrified  particles  of  matter,  as  of  air. 
Specifically — 2.  The  act  of  firing  a  missile 
weapon,  as  a  bow  by  drawing  and  releasing 
the  string,  or  a  gun  by  exploding  the  charge  of 
powder. 

The  fictitious  foresters  first  amused  them  ^ith  a  double 
discharge  of  their  arrows. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  459. 

3.  The  act  of  removing  or  taking  away;  re- 
moval, as  of  a  burden  or  load,  by  physical 
means,  or  by  settlement,  payment,  fulfilment, 
etc. :  as,  the  discharge  of  a  cargo,  of  a  debt,  or 
of  an  obligation. — 4.  A  flowing  out ;  emission ; 
vent :  as,  the  discharge  of  water  from  a  river  or 
from  an  orifice,  of  blood  from  a  wound,  of  light- 
ning from  a  cloud. 

Sleep  .  .  .  implies  diminished  nervous  discharge,  spe- 
cial and  general.  B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol,  §  39. 

5.  The  act  of  freeing;  dismissal;  release  or 
dismissal  from  accusation,  restraint,  obliga- 
tion, duty,  or  service ;  also,  a  certificate  of  such 
release  or  dismissal:  as,  the  discharge  of  a  pris- 
oner, of  a  debtor,  or  of  a  servant. 

Death,  who  sets  all  free. 
Hath  paid  his  ransom  now,  and  full  discharge. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1672. 

Wliich  word  imports  ...  an  acquittance  or  discharge 
of  a  man  upon  .  .  .  full  trial  and  cognizance  of  his  cause. 

South. 
"  I  grant,"  quoth  he,  "our  Contract  null, 
And  give  you  a  Discharge  in  full." 

Congreve,  An  Impossible  Thing. 

6.  The  rate  of  flowing  out :  as,  the  discharge  is 
100  gallons  a  minute. — 7.  That  which  is  thrown 
out;  matteremitted:  as,  a  thin  serous  dJ5c7jar^e; 
a  purulent  discharge. — 8.  Performance;  exe- 
cution :  as,  a  good  man  is  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

For  the  better  Discharge  of  my  Enfragemeut  to  your 
Ladyship,  I  will  rank  all  the  ten  before  you,  with  some  of 
their  most  signal  Predictions.         Howell,  Letters,  Iv.  43. 

Indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  business.  Motley. 

9.  In  dyeing,  a  compound,  as  chlorid  of  lime, 
which  has  the  property  of  bleaching,  or  tak- 
ing away  the  color  already  communicated  to  a 
fabric,  by  which  means  white  patterns  are  pro- 
duced on  colored  grounds.  If  to  this  compound  a 
color  be  added  which  is  not  affected  by  it,  the  first  color 
is  destroyed  as  before,  and  this  second  color  takes  the 
place  of  the  white  pattern.— Arch  Of  discharge.  See 
arc7ii.— Certificate  of  discharge.  See  certificate,  2.— 
Charge  and  discharge.  See  c/ior^e.— Discharge  in 
bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  release  from  obligation,  by 
act  of  the  law,  on  surrendering  one's  property  to'be  di- 
vided among  creditors.— Discharge  Of  fluids,  the  name 
given  to  that  branch  of  hydi'aulics  which  treats  of  the  issu- 
ing of  water  through  apertures  in  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
vessels.— Discharge  style,  a  method  of  calico-printing  in 
which  a  piece  of  cloth  is  colored,  and  from  parts  of  which 
the  color  is  afterward  removed  by  a  discharge,  so  as  to  form 
a  pattern.  See  def.  9.— Honorable  discharge,  in  the 
United  States  navy,  a  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  a  lull 
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term  of  enlistment,  accompanied  with  a  certificate  of  ser- 
vice and  good  conduct,  entitling  a  seaman  to  a  bounty  of 
three  months'  pay  if  he  reenlists  within  that  time. 

discharger  (dis-char'j6r),  ».  One  who  or  that 
which  discharges.  Specifically— (o)  In  Oett.,  an  in- 
strument  or  a  device  by  means  of  wliich  the  electricity  ia 
discharged  from  a  Leyden  j  ar,  condenser,  or  other  charged 
body.  (6)  In  dyeing,  a  discharge.  See  discharge  9  _ 
Mail-bag  receiver  and  discharger.    See  mail-bag. 

discharge-valve  (dis-oharj'valv),  m.  In  steam- 
engines,  a  valve  which  covers  the  top  of  the 
barrel  of  the  air-pump  and  opens  upward.  It 
prevents  the  water  which  is  forced  thirough  it 
on  the  ascent  of  the  piston  from  returning. 

discharity  (dis-char'i-ti),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
chari^/.2    Want  of  charity.     [Rare.] 

When  devotion  to  the  Creator  should  cease  to  be  testi- 
fied by  discharity  towards  his  creatures.  Brougham, 

disch6velef,  a.    See  dishevele. 

Dischidia  (dis-Md'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named withref- 
erenee  to  an  obscure 
process  in  the  confor- 
mation of  the  flower, 
<  Gr.  ^laxt^VC,  cloven, 
divided,  parted,  <  St-, 
two-,  +  axi^etv,  split: 
see  schism.]  A.  ge- 
nus of  AsclepiadaceoB 
found  in  India,  the 
Indian  archipelago, 
and  Australia.  They 
are  herbaceous  or  some- 
what woody,  usually  root- 
ing and  climbing  on  trees, 
or  pendulous,  with  small 
white  or  red  fiowers,  and 
the  fieshy  leaves  some- 
times forming  pitcher-like 
appendages. 

dischurch    (dis- 
cherch'),  v.  t.    [<  dis- 
priv.  +  church.}     1. 
To    deprive    of    the 
rank  of  a  church. 

This  can  be  no  ground  to  dischurch  that  differing  com- 
pany of  Christians,  neither  are  they  other  from  themselves 
upon  this  diversity  of  opinion.    Bp.  Hall,  Eemains,  p.  402. 

2.  To  cut  off  from  church  membership. 
disci^  «.     Plural  of  discus. 
Discida  (dis'i-da),  H.  pi.     [NL.,  <  L.  discus,  a 
disk,  +  -ida.}    A  family  of  peripylsean  silioo- 
skeletal  radiolarians  of  (fiscoidal  flattened  form. 
discidet  (di-sid'),  v.  t.     [<  L.  discidere,  cut  ia 
pieces,  <  dis-,  asunder,  +  ccedere,  cut.]    To  di- 
vide ;  cut  in  pieces ;  cleave. 

Her  lying  tongue  was  in  two  pai'ts  divided, 
And  both  the  parts  did  speake,  and  both  contended; 
And  as  her  tongue  so  was  her  hart  discided, 
And  never  thoght  one  thing,  but  doubly  stil  was  guided. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  27. 

disciferous  (di-sif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  disem,  disk, 
+  ferre,  =  E.  beaA,  +  -om.}  In  iot.,  bearing 
disks ;  provided  with  a  disk. 
discifloral  (dis'i-flo-ral),  a.  [<  L.  discus,  a  disk, 
+  flos  (flor-),  a  flower,  +  -al.}  In  lot.,  haying 
flowers  in  which  the  receptacle  is  expanded  into 
a  conspicuous  disk  surrounding  the  ovaiy,  and 
usually  distinct  from  the  calyx:  apjiUed  to  a 
large  series  of  polypetalous  orders,  including 
the  MutacecB,  Bhamnacem,  Sapindacece,  etc. 
disciform  (dis'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  discus,  a  disk, 
+  forma,  shape.]  Eesembling  a  disk  or  quoit 
in  shape ;  discoidal. 

Discina  (di-si'na),  n.    [NL.,  <  L.  discus,  a  disk, 
+  -jnal.]    'The  typical  genus  of  brachiopods  of 
the  family  Discinidce.    The  genus  ranges  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  present  day. 
discinctt  (di-singkf),  a.     [<  L.  discirwtus,  im- 
girt,  pp.  of  disdngere,  ungird,  <  dis-  priv.  +  evnr 
gere,  mrd:  see  ceint,  cincture.}    Ung^ded. 
discindt  (di-sind'),  i>.  t.    [<  L.  discimdere,  cut 
asunder,  separate,  <  di-  for  dis-,  asunder,  +  sdnr 
dere,  cut.    Cf.  discission.}    To  cut  in  two;  di- 
vide: as,  "nations  .  .  ■ 
discinded  by  the  mam, 
Sowell,  Letters,  To  the 
Knowing  Keader. 
discinid  (dis'i-nid), ».  A 
brachiopod  of  the  family 


Discinids  (di-sin'i-de), ». 
pi.  [NL.,  <  JHswM  + 
^da.}  A  family  of  lyo- 
Di..e«a.  with  part  of  the  pomatous  ■braohiopods. 
lower  mantle-lobe  removed.  It  is  oharactenzed  by  a  Sliui" 
showing  the  animal,  j>,  ex-  npdiincle  nassing  thi'ongn  a 
pandel  surface  of  pe^cle  i    L^amen  Of  the  ventral  valve; 

ss,  spiral  terminations  of  the     loramen  01  "'.",'  ',„jg),et, 
eitremitiesofthe  labial  arms,     fleshy     brachial     WP^S  "jith 

curved    backward    and  mtli 
smaU  terminal  spires  directed  downward;  valves  su""' 
cular  or  subovate;  and  the  shell-substance  <ia]"^^Tare 
horny.    It  is  a  group  of  about  6  genera,  most  of  wmco  lu 
extinct. 


disciple 

disciple  (di-gi'pl),  n.  [<  ME.  disciple,  desciple, 
detnple,  decyple,  etc.,  <  OF.  disciple,  desciple,  F. 
disciple  =  Pr.  disciple  =  Sp.  disApulo  =  Pg.  dis- 
cimlo  =  It.  discepolo  —  AS.  discipul  (rare ;  the 
AS.  gospels  translate  L.  discipulus  by  leorrmng- 
eniht,  lit.  'leaming-boy'  (see  knight),  a  youth 
engaged  in  learning)  =  D.  Dan.  Sw.  discipel,  < 
L.  discipulus,  a  learner,  <  discere,  learn,  akin  to 
docere,  teach.]  1.  A  learner;  a  scholar;  one 
who  receives  or  professes  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  another :  as,  the  disciples  of  Plato. 

And  grete  well  Chaucer,  when  ye  mete, 

As  my  disciple  and  my  poete. 

Gower,  Cont  Aniant.,VIII. 

2.  A  follower;  an  adherent  of  the  doctrines 
of  another. 

To  his  disciple8,  men  who  in  his  life 
Still  followed  him ;  to  them  shall  leave  in  charge 
To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  leam'd. 
And  his  salvation.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  438. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  (a)  The  twelve  men  specially  called 
or  selected  by  Jesus  Christ  to  be  his  immediate  associates 
or  followers  during  the  three  years  of  his  ministry.  (6)  A 
Baptist  denomination  of  Christians  founded  in  the  United 
States  by  Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell,  father  and 
son  (originally  Irish  Presbyterians),  and  first  organized  by 
the  latter  as  a  separate  body  in  western  Virginia  in  1827. 
The  members  of  this  denomination  call  themselves  Disci- 
pies  of  Christ,  and  they  are  also  known  as  CaTnpbeUites,  or 
simply  Christia-ns,  the  last  of  which  names  is  more  distinc- 
tively appropriated  by  another  denomination.  (See  Chris- 
tian, 5.)  Their  original  purpose  was  to  find  a  basis  upon 
which  all  Christians  could  unite,  and  hence  they  rejected 
all  formulas  or  creeds  but  the  Bible  itself ;  but  their  be- 
lief is  generally  orthodox  or  evangelical,  including  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  general,  the  only  terms  of  ad- 
mission to  the  denomination  are  the  acceptance  of  the 
Bible  as  a  sufficient  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  adult  baptism  by  immersion.  In  church  govern- 
ment they  are  congregational.  They  have  representatives 
in  Great  Britain  and  its  colonial  possessions,  but  exist  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  the  western  and  southwestern 
portions  of  the  United  States. — The  seventy  disciples, 
in  the  Mormon  Ch.,  a  body  of  men  who  rank  in  the  hie- 
rarchy next  after  the  twelve  apostles. = Syn.  1.  Pupil,  stu- 
dent, catechumen. 

disciple  (di-si'pl,  formerly  dis'i-pl),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  discipled,  ppr.  discipUng.  [<  disciple, 
n.  Also  contracted  dispfe,  q.  v.]  1.  To  teach; 
train;  educate.     [Eare.] 

That  better  were  in  vertues  discipled. 
Then  with  value  poemes  weeds  to  have  their  fancies  fed. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.,  ProL 

2.  To  make  a  disciple  or  disciples  of ;  convert  to 

the  doctrines  or  principles  of  another.    [Rare.] 

This  authority  he  employed  in  sending  missionaries  to 

disciple  all  nations.  E.  D.  "  '~ 


St.  To  punish ;  discipline. 

discipleship  (di-si'pl-ship),  M.  [<  disciple  + 
-ship."]  The  state  of  being  a  disciple  or  follow- 
er of  another  ia  doctrines  and  precepts.  John- 
son. 

disciplesst  (di-si'ples),  n,  [<  disciple  +  -ess.] 
A  female  student  or  follower.     [Bare.] 

She  was  afterwards  recommended  to  a  disciplesse  of  the 
said  lady,  named  Athea,  and  made  gouemesse  of  a  mon- 
astery of  the  ladies.  Speed,  Egbert,  VII.  xxxi.  §  20. 

disciplinable  (dis'i-plin-a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  disci- 
plinable =  Sp.  disciplinoBle  =  Pg.  disciplinavel 
z=  It.  disciplinabile,  <  ML.  disciplinabilis,  docile 
(ef.  LL.  disdplinamis,  to  be  learned  by  teach- 
ing), <  L,  diseiplina,  teaching,  discipline:  see 
discipline,  m.]  1.  Capable  of  being  disciplined 
by  instruction  and  of  improvement  in  learning. 

An  excellent  capacitie  of  wit  that  maketh  him  more 
disciplinable  and  imitatiue  then  any  other  creature. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  119. 

2.  Capable  of  being  made  matter  of  discipline : 
as,  a  dismplinable  ofEense  in  church  govern- 
ment.—  3.  Subject  or  Uable  to  discipline,  as 
a  member  of  a  church. 

disciplinableness  (dis'i-plin-a-bl-nes),  «.  The 
state  of  being  disciplinable,  or  amenable  to  in- 
struction or  discipline. 

We  find  in  animals  .  .  .  something  of  sagacity,  provi- 
dence, [and]  disciplinableness.  ^  „     ,  ■  j       ,„ 
SiyM.  Bale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  16. 

disciplinal  (dis'i-plin-al),  a.  [<  ML.  discipli- 
nalis,  <  L.  diseiplina,  discipUne:  see  discipline,  j 
Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  discipline ;  dis- 
ciplinaiy.    [Rare.] 

Leaving  individual  cases,  which  may  be  exceptional, 
out  of  sight,  it  may  be  said  that  no  system  of  education 
will  bear  the  strain  of  wide  experience  which  excludes 
that  disciplirml  use  of  artiflcial^?am.^^^„  ^^^^_  ^^^_  ^_ 

Disciplinant  (dis'i-plin-ant),  «.  [<  ML  *-sa- 
plinMt-)s,vvr-  ot  disctphnare,  subject  to  dis- 
cipline: sie  discipline,  v.^i  One  of  a  religious 
order  formerly  existing  m  Spain,  so  called  from 
their  practice  of  scourging  themselves  m  pub- 
lic and  inflicting  upon  themselves  other  severe 
tortures; 
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disciplinaria,  n.    Plural  of  disciplinarivm. 

disciplinarian  (dis"i-pli-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
disciplinary  +  -an,']  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  disci- 
pline. 

What  eagerness  in  the  prosecution  of  disciplinarian  un- 
certainties. Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xxili. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  disciplines,  (a)  One  who 
teaches  rules,  principles,  and  practices.  [Rare.]  (6)  One 
who  enforces  discipline ;  a  martinet :  as,  he  is  a  good  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

He,  being  a  strict  disciplinarian,  would  punish  their  vi- 
cious manners.  FvUer,  Holy  War,  iv.  12. 

He  was  a  disciplinarian,  too,  of  the  first  order.  Woe 
to  any  unlucky  soldier  who  did  not  hold  up  his  head  and 
turn  out  his  toes  when  on  parade. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  S16. 

2t.  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian :  so  called  from 
his  rigid  adherence  to  religious  discipline. 

They  draw  those  that  dissent  into  dislike  vrith  the  state, 
as  Puritans,  or  disciplinarians. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Pax  Ecclesiaj, 

disciplinarium  (dis'''i-pli-ua'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  dis- 
ciplinaria (-a).  [ML.,  neut.  of  discipUnarins, 
adj. :  see  disciplinary.']  A  scourge  for  peniten- 
tial flogging. 

discipluiary  (dis'i-pli-na-ri),  a.  [=  P.  disci- 
plinaire  =  Sp.  disciplinario  =  Pg.  disdplinar  = 
It.  disciplima/rio,  <  ML.  disciplimarius,  pertaining 
to  discipline,  <  L.  diseiplina,  discipline :  see  dis- 
cipUne, «.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  discipline;  promoting  discipline  or  orderly 
conduct. 

The  evils  of  life,  pain,  sickness,  losses,  sorrows,  dan- 
gers, and  disappointments,  are  disciplinary  and  remedial, 

Bitckminster. 

Specifleally  —  2.  Used  for  self-inflicted  torture 
as  a  means  of  penance :  as,  a  disciplinary  belt 
(one  to  which  are  attached  sharp  points  which 
penetrate  the  skin). — 3.  Pertainmgto  the  train- 
ing or  regulation  of  the  mind;  developing;  ma- 
turing. 

Studies  wherein  our  noble  and  gentle  youth  ought  to 
bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way. 

Milton,  Education. 

There  is  a  knowledge  of  history  for  ordinary  practical 
purposes  which  may  be  acquired  without  either  the  love 
of  the  subject  or  going  through  the  disciplinary  study  of 
it  by  way  of  culture. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  107. 

disciplinatet  (dis'i-pli-nat),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  disci- 
plinatus,  pp.  of  disciplinare,  discipline :  see  dis- 
cipline, !).]     To  discipline. 

A  pedagogue,  one  not  a  little  versed  in  the  disciplinat- 
ing  of  the  juvenal  frie. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Wanstead  Play,  p.  619. 

discipline  (dis'i-plin),  n.  [<  ME.  discipline, 
diseepline,  dissipline,  <  OF.  discipline,  descepUne, 
deoipline,  desepline,  F.  discipline  =  JPr.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  diseiplina  =  D.  discipline  =  Gt.  Dan.  Sw.  dis- 
ciplin,  C L.  diseiplina,  also  uncontr.  disoipulina, 
teaching,  instruction,  training,  <  discipulus,  a 
learner,  disciple:  see  disciple,  m.]  1.  Mental 
andmoral  training,  eitherunder  one's  own  guid- 
ance or  under  that  of  another ;  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  and  formation  of  the  manners ;  in- 
struction and  government,  comprehending  the 
communication  of  knowledge  and  the  regula- 
tion of  practice ;  specifically,  training  to  act  in 
accordance  with  nues ;  drill:  as,  military  dwci^ 
pline;  monastic  discipline. 

Mi  dere  sone,  first  thi  silf  able 

With  al  thin  herte  to  vertuose  discipline. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  27. 

To  the  studie  of  religion  I  doe  joyne  the  discipline  of 
maners,  and  all  civill  doctrine  and  hystories. 

T.  Browne,  A  Ritch  Storehouse  (1670),  f ol.  14. 

He  openeth  also  their  ear  to  discipline.     Job  xxxvi.  10. 
Their  wildness  lose,  and,  quitting  nature's  part. 
Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgios,  ii. 

2.  A  set  or  system  of  rules  and  regulations; 
a  method  of  regulating  practice :  as,  the  disci- 
pline prescribed  for  the  church. 

To  give  them  the  inventory  of  their  cates  aforehand 

were  the  discipline  of  a  tavern.  ,     ,    , 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia  s  Bevels,  Ind. 

SpecifloaUy,  eccles. :  (a)  The  laws  which  bind  the  sub- 
jects of  a  church  in  their  conduct,  as  distinguished  from 
the  dogmas  or  articles  of  faith  which  affect  their  belief. 
<b)  The  methods  employed  by  a  church  for  enforcing  its 
laws  and  so  preserving  its  purity  or  its  authority  by  penal 
measures  against  offenders.  Three  kinds  ot  discipline 
were  known  to  the  ancient  synagogue,  all  of  which  are 
entitled  excommunication.  In  most  modern  Protestant 
churches  discipline  consists  of  three  penalties:  public 
censure,  suspension,  and  excommunication. 

3.  Subjection  to  rule ;  submissiveness  to  con- 
trol; obedience  to  rules  and  commands:  as, 
the  school  was  under  good  discipline. 

The  most  perfect,  who  have  their  passions  in  the  best 
discipline.  Rogers. 
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4.  Correction;  chastisement;  punishment  in- 
flicted byway  of  correction  and  training ;  hence, 
edification  or  correction  by  means  of  misfortune 
or  suffering. 

Discipline  is  not  only  the  reraovall  of  disorder,  but,  if 
any  visible  shape  can  be  given  to  divine  things,  the  very 
visible  shape  and  image  of  vertue. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  L 
Without  discipline,  the  favourite  child, 
Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild.         Cowper. 
A  sharp  discipline  of  half  a  century  had  sufficed  to  edu- 
cate us.  Macaulay. 

5.  That  which  serves  to  instruct  or  train ;  spe- 
cifically, a  course  of  study ;  a  science  or  an  art. 

Though  the  Eameean  discipline  be  in  this  college  pre- 
ferred unto  the  Aristotetean,  yet  they  do  not  confine 
themselves  unto  that  neither. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  p.  312. 

Having  agreed  that  Metaphysics,  or  the  science  of  the 
highest  generalities,  is  possible,  we  may  now  inquire 
whether  it  should  be  detached  from  tha  sciences  which 
severally  furnish  those  generalities,  and  be  erected  into 
a  separate  Discipline,  ...  or  whether,  in  conformity  with 
Comte's  classification.  Metaphysics  should  not  be  thus  de- 
tached, but  distributed  among  the  sciences  from  which  its 
data  are  drawn. 

6.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Lite  s,nd  Mind,  I.  i.  §  64. 

6.  An  instrument  of  punishment;  a  scourge, 
or  the  Uke,  used  for  religious  penance.    See 

disciplinarium Book  of  Discipline,  in  the  Meth. 

Mpis.  Ch.,  the  common  designation  of  a  volume  published 
quadrennially,  after  the  meeting  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, entitled  "The  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. "—  Books  of  Discipline,  two  docu- 
ments constituting  the  original  standards  of  government 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  known  respectively  as  the 
First  and  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  The  former, 
adopted  by  an  assemblage  of  reformers  led  by  John  Knox 
in  January,  1561,  dealt  only  with  the  government  of  indi- 
vidual churches  or  congi-egations ;  the  latter,  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  April,  1578,  abolished  episcopacy 
and  regulated  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  vari- 
ous governing  bodies  or  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  church. 
Neither  was  ratified  by  the  state  authorities,  but  they  were 
generally  accepted,  and  were  the  groundwork  of  the  ulti- 
mate constitution  of  the  church. — Discipline  of  the 
secret  (diseiplina  arcani),  a  phrase  designating  the  cus- 
tom of  secrecy  practised  in  the  early  church  concerning 
certain  of  its  rites  and  doctrines.  =Syn.  1  and  2.  Training, 
Editcation,  etc.    See  instruction. 

discipline  (dis'i-plin),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
ciplined, ppr.  disciplining.  [<  ME.  disciplinen, 
<  OF.  discipUner,  disceplener,  decepliner,F.  dis- 
eipliner  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  disdplinar  =  It.  discipli- 
nare =  D.  disciplineren  =  (J.  discipliniren  =  Dan. 
disdplinei-e  =  Sw.  disdplinera,  <  ML.  discipli- 
nare, subject  to  discipline,  chastise,  <  L.  disd- 
jjKna,  discipline:  see  d»scJpK»e,»i.]  1.  To  train 
or  educate;  prepare  by  instruction;  specifi- 
cally, to  teach  rules  and  practice,  and  accustom 
to  order  and  subordination ;  drill :  as,  to  disci- 
pline  troops. 

The  High-landers  flocking  to  him  [the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose] from  all  quarters,  though  ill  armed  and  worse  dis- 
ciplin'd,  made  him  undervalue  any  enemy  who,  he  thought, 
was  yet  to  encounter  him.  Milton,  Areopagitica. 

They  were  with  care  prepared  and  disciplined  for  con- 
firmation. Addison,  Defence  of  Christ.  Kelig. 

It  is  not  by  turning  over  libraries,  but  by  repeatedly 
perusing  and  intently  contemplating  a  few  great  models, 
that  the  mind  is  best  disciplined. 

Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 

That  delightful  labor  of  the  imagination  which  is  not 
mere  arbitrariness,  but  the  exercise  of  disciplined  power 
— combining  and  constructing  with  the  clearest  eye  for 
probabilities  and  the  fullest  obedience  to  knowledge. 

G.  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  180. 

2.  To  correct ;  chastise ;  punish. 
Has  he  disciplined  Aufldius  soundly?   Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 
Half  a  dozen  wretched  creatures,  who  with  their  faces 
covered,  but  naked  to  the  waist,  are  in  a  side  chapel  dis- 
ciplining themselves  with  scourges  full  of  iron  prickles. 

Ch-ay,  Letters,  L  69i. 
Specifically  — 3.    To  execute  the  laws  of  a. 
church  upon  (an  offender). — 4.   To  keep  in. 
subjection;  regulate;  govern. 
Disciplining  them  [appetites]  with  fasting. 

Scott,  Works,  II.  2r>. 
=Syn.  1.  To  train,  form,  educate,  instruct,  drill,  regulate.. 
discipline!  (dis'i-plin-er),  n.    One  who  disci- 
plines. 
Had  an  angel  been  his  discipUner. 

Milton,  Areopagitica.. 

discission  (di-sish'on),  n.  [<  LL.  discissio{n-), 
a  separation,  division,  <  L.  dismndere,  pp.  disds- 
su^,  cut  apart:  see  discind.']  A  cutting  asun- 
der.    [Now  only  in  technical  use.] 

So  gentle  Venus  to  Mercurius  dares 

Descend,  and  finds  an  easy  intromission. 

Casts  ope  that  azur  curtain  by  a  swift  discission. 

Dr.  H.  Mare,  Psychathanasia,  III.  iii.  48. 
Discission  of  cataract,  an  operation  for  cataract  in  the 
young.  A  needle  is  introduced  into  the  lens,  breaking  it 
up  somewhat  and  allowing  access  of  the  aqueous  humor 
through  the  lacerated  capsule.  Tlie  lens-substance  is  in 
consequence  absorbed. 
disclaim  (dis-klam'),  V.  [<  OF.  disclaimer,  des- 
elamer,  <  ML.  disclamare,  renounce,  disavow,  < 


disclaim 

L.  dis-  priv.  +  damare,  ory  out,  claim:  see  dis- 
and  daimi.]  I.  trans..l.  To  deny  or  relinquish 
all  claim  to ;  reject  as  not  belonging  to  one's 
self;  renounce:  as,  he  disclaims  any  right  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbor;  he  dis- 
claims all  pretension  to  military  skiU. 

Here  I  dtsciatm  all  my  paternal  care.    Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

Is  it  lor  us  to  disclaim  the  praise,  so  grateful,  so  just, 
which  the  two  eminent  gentlemen  .  .  .  have  bestowed  on 
our  Bench  and  our  law  ?        -R.  ChoaU,  Addresses,  p.  371. 

2.  To  deny  responsibility  for  or  approval  of; 

disavow;  disown;  deny. 

He  calls  the  gods  to  witness  their  offence, 
Disclaime  the  war,  asserts  Ms  innocence. 

Dryden,  j^neid. 

On  the  contrary,  they  expressly  disclaim  any  such  desire. 
Sumner,  Prison  Discipline. 

3.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge;  renounce;  re- 
ject. 

Sir,  if*I  do,  manliiud  disclaim  me  ever ! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 
I  disclaim  him ; 
He  has  no  part  in  me,  nor  in  my  blood. 

Beau,  aiid  Fl.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  iii.  1. 
You  are  my  friends,  however  the  world  may  disclaim 
your  friendship.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxvi. 

He  disclaims  the  authority  of  Jesus. 

Farmer,  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament,  ii. 

4.  In  law,  to  decline  accepting,  as  an  estate, 
interest,  or  oface. —  5.  In  her.,  to  subject  to  a 
disclaimer;  declare  not  to  be  entitled  to  bear 
the  arms  assumed.     See  disclaimer,  4. 

n,t  intrans.  To  disavow  all  claim,  part,  or 
share :  with  in. 

You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee :  a  tailor 
made  thee.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 

The  sourer  sort 
Of  shepherds  now  disclaim  in  all  sueh  sport. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

disclaimer  (dis-kla'mfer),  ?i.  1.  A  person  who 
disclaims,  (fisowns,  or  renounces. — 2.  The  act 
of  disclaiming;  denial  of  pretensions  or  claims. 

I  think  the  honour  of  our  nation  to  be  somewhat  con- 
cerned in  the  disclaimer  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society. 
Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

3.  In  law :  (a)  Of  a  trust  or  estate :  a  refusal 
to  accept ;  a  renunciation,  as  by  one  named  ex- 
■ecutor  in  a  will.  (6)  A  plea  in  eqxuty,  or  an  an- 
swer under  the  code  practice,  by  a  defendant, 
Tenouncing  all  claim  upon  or  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  demand  made  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  thus  barring  the  action  as  against  him. 
(c)  An  express  or  implied  denial  by  a  tenant 
that  he  holds  an  estate  of  his  lord ;  a  denial  of 
tenure,  by  plea  or  otherwise. 

The  civil  crime  of  disclan.mer:  as  where  a  tenant  neg- 
lected to  render  due  services  to  his  lord,  and,  on  action 
brought  to  recover  them,  disclaimed  to  hold  of  his  lord. 
L.  A.  Ooodeve,  Modem  Law  of  Keal  Property,  p.  22. 

•(d)  An  instrument  executed  by  a  patentee 
.abandoning  a  part  of  his  claim  of  invention. 
By  this  means  a  patent  may  be  saved  which 
■otnerwise  would  be  void  because  too  compre- 
iensive. — 4.  In  her.:  (a)  A  proclamation  or 
announcement  made  by  English  heralds,  dur- 
ing their  regular  visitations,  of  such  persons 
as  were  found  claiming  or  using  armorial  bear- 
ings to  which  they  had  no  right.  (6)  The  rec- 
ord of  sueh  a  proclamation. 

disclamation  (dis-kla-ma'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  as 
if  *disclamatio{n-),  <  disclamdre,  pp.  disdamatus, 
disclaim:  see  disclaim.']  The  act  of  disclaim- 
ing; a  disavowing;  specifically,  in  Scots  law, 
the  act  of  a  vassal  disavowing  or  disclaiming  a 
person  as  his  superior,  whether  the  person  so 
disclaimed  be  the  superior  or  not. 

disclamatory  (dis-klam'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  dis- 
damatus, pp.  of  disdamdre,  disclaim,  +  -ory.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  disclamation;  disclaiming. 
[Bare.] 

His  answer  was  a  shrug  with  his  palms  extended  and  a 
short  disclamatory  "  Ah." 

G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  61. 

disclamet,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  disclaim. 
disclandert  (dis-klan'der),  n.  [ME.  desdandre, 
disdawndre,  <  AP.  disdaunder,  slander,  scandal, 
with  altered  prefix,  <  OF.  esclandre,  earlier  escan- 
■dre,  escandle,  F.  esclandre,  <  LL.  scandalum, 
slander,  scandal:  see  slander,  scandal.]  Slan- 
.der;  reproach;  opprobrium;  scandal. 
It  moste  be  disdawndre  to  hire  name. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  564. 
Ichaue  a  neihsebor  me  neih,  I  haue  anuyged  him  ofte, 
Ablamed  him  be-hynd  his  bak  to  bringe  him  in  dis- 
claundre.  Piters  Plowman  (A),  v.  75. 

disclandert  (dis-klan'der),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  dis- 
klanderen,  desdandren,  disdaimdren,  later  de- 
slaunder  (PaXsgr&ye),  slander;  from  the  noun.] 
To  slander;  speak  abusively  of. 
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I  shal  disclaundre  hym  over  al  ther  I  epeke. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  604. 
The  sayde  John  Brende  went  to  Matthu  Chub,  and  dis- 
klandered  the  sayde  John  Matthu,  for  sertayne  langage. 
English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  323. 

disclanderoust  (dis-klan'd6r-us),  a.  [<  dis- 
clander +  -ous.]    Slanderous.    Fabyan. 

discloakt  (dis-klok'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  dis- 
cloke;  <di«-priv.  +  cloak.]  To  uncloak;  hence, 
to  uncover;  expose.     [Bare.] 

Now  go  in,  discloak  yourself,  and  come  forth. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  3. 

discloset,  a.  [ME.  disclose,  disdos,  <  OF.  des- 
dos,  P.  dielos,  pp.  of  desdore,  deselorre,  F.  de- 
clare =  Pr.  desclaure  =  It.  discMudere,  sehitidere, 
unclose,  open,  <  L.  disdudere,  pp.  disdusus,  shut 
up  separately,  keep  apart,  part,  open,  imelose, 
<  dis-j  apart,  4-  daudere,  pp.  dausus,  close :  see 
closei-,  dose'2'.]    Unclosed;  open;  made  public. 

And  helde  her  in  her  chambre  close. 

For  drede  it  shulde  be  disclose. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  285. 

disclose  (dis-kldz').  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disclosed, 
ppr.  disclosing.     [<  ME,  disdosen,  desclosen,  re- 
veal, open,  inform,  <  disdos,  adj.,  revealed,  open, 
manifest :  see  disclose,  a.,  and  cf .  closed,  v.,  as  re- 
lated to  ctose^,  a.]   I,  trans.  1.  Toimcover;  lay 
open;  remove  a  cover  from  and  expose  to  view. 
Her  shelles  to  disclose 
And  write  upon  the  cornel  hool  outetake, 
Or  this  or  that, 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  56. 

Now  the  morn  disclosed  her  purple  rays. 
The  stars  were  fled ;  for  Lucifer  had  teased 
The  stars  away,  and  fled  himself  at  last. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ii. 
Does  every  hazel-sheath  disclose  a  nut? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  136. 

2.  To  cause  to  appear;  allow  to  be  seen; 
bring  to  light ;  make  known ;  reveal,  either  by 
indication  or  by  speech:  as,  events  have  dis- 
closed the  designs  of  the  government ;  to  dis- 
close a  plot. 

She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind. 
See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shores  she  plays. 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown ! 

Byron. 

His  purpose  is  disclosed  only  when  it  is  accomplished. 
Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 
St.  To  open ;  hatch. 

The  ostrich  layefh  her  eggs  under  sand,  where  the  heat 
of  the  sun  discloseth  them.  Bacon. 

=8371.1.  To  unveil,  unfold,  discover. —  2.  To  divulge,  com- 
municate, confess,  betray. 

II.  intrans.  To  burst  open,  as  a  flower ;  un- 
close.    Thomson. 

discloset  (dis-kloz'),  n.  [<  disclose,  v.]  Dis- 
closure; discovery. 

Glasses,  that  revelation  to  the  sight : 
Have  they  not  led  us  deep  in  the  disclose 
Of  fine-spun  nature,  exquisitely  small. 
And,  though  demonstrated,  still  ill  conceived? 

Youn^,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

disclosed  (dis-klozd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  disclose,  v.] 
In  her. :  (a)  Having  the  wings  spread :  said  of 
a  bird  used  as  a  bearing,  especially  of  one  not 
a  bird  of  prey :  the  same  as  displayed,  said  of 
an  eagle.  (6)  Open,  but  not  widely  spread,  as 
if  about  to  take  flight.  The  term  is  differently 
explained  by  different  heralds,  and  the  delinea- 
tions are  not  exact.— Disclosed  elevated,  having 
the  wings  opened  and  raised  so  that  the  points  are  upper- 
most :  said  of  a  bird  used  as  a  bearing. 

discloser  (dis-kl6'z6r),  n.  One  who  discloses 
or  reveals. 

disclosi've  (dis-klo'ziv),  a.     [<  disclose  -h  -ive.] 

Tending  to  disclose  or  to  be  disclosed.    [Bare.] 

Feelings  may  exist  as  latent  influences  as  well  as  disclo- 

sive  ones,  H.  W.  Beecher,  Independent,  June  5, 1862. 

disclosure  (dis-klo'zur), ».  [<  disclose  +  -ure; 
cf.  closure.  Cf.  OF.'desdosture,  P.  deddture,  dis- 
closure.] 1.  The  act  of  disclosing;  a  making 
known  or  revealing;  discovery;  exposure;  ex- 
hibition. 

An  unseasonable  disclosure  of  flashes  of  wit  may  some- 
times do  a  man  no  other  service  than  to  direct  his  ad- 
versaries how  they  may  do  him  a  mischief. 

Boyle,  Occasional  Reflections,  §  3. 

2.  That  which  is  disclosed  or  made  known:  as, 
his  disclosures  were  reduced  to  'writing. 
discloudt  (dis-kloud'),  V.   t.     [<  dis-  priv.   + 
doud^.]    To  free  from  clouds;  free  from  what- 
ever obscures. 

The  breath  which  the  child  lost  had  discloiided  his  in- 
darkened  heart.  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  22, 

discloutt  (dis-klouf  ),v.t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  clout^.] 
To  divest  of  a  clout  or  covering. 

Though  must  he  buy  his  vainer  hope  with  price, 
Disclout  his  crownes,  and  thank  him  for  advice. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  3. 


discocarpium 

disclusion  (dis-klS'zhon),  n.  [<  LL.  disdu- 
sio(n-),  a  separation,  <  L.  disdudere,  pp.  dis- 
dusus, separate,  keep  apart:  see  disclose,  a.] 
A  separation ;  a  throwing  out.  Dr,  B.  More. 
[Rare.] 
discoached  (dis-kochf),  a.  [<  dis-  priv.  -^ 
coach  +  -ed^.]  Dismounted  from  a  coach. 
[Rare.] 

Madam,  here  is  prince  Lodwick, 
Newly  discoctch'd. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  IL 1, 

discoastt  (dis-kosf),  v.  i.    [<  dw-priv.  +  coast.] 

To  quit  the  coast;  quit  the  neighborhood  of 

any  place  or  thing ;  be  separated ;  depart. 

To  discoast  from  the  plain  and  simple  way  of  speech, 

Ba'iTow,  Sermons,  I.  xiv. 

As  far  as  Heaven  and  earth  discoasted  lie. 

0.  Fletcher,  Clirist's  Triumph. 

diSCOblastic  (dis-ko-blas'tik),  a.  [<  6r.  Simo;, 
a  disk,  -I-  j3?iaaT6s,  a  germ,  +  -ic.]  Undergoing 
discoidal  segmentation  of  the  -nteUus :  applied 
to  those  meroblastic  eggs  which  thereby  pro- 
duce a  discogastrula  in  germinating.   Saeckel. 

discoblastula  (dis-ko-blas'tu-la),  n. ;  pi.  disco- 
blastulce  (-le).  [NL.,'<  Gr.  dioKoc,  a  disk,  +  blas- 
tula,  q.  v.]  In  embryol.,  the  blastula-stage  or 
vesicular  morula  which  results  from  the  blastu- 
lation  of  a  discomorula  in  a  meroblastic  egg 
of  discoidal  segmentation.  See  these  terms. 
Haeekel. 

discobole  (dis'ko-bol),  «.  A  fish  of  the  group 
Discoboli. 

Discoboli  (dis-kob'o-li),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
discobolus :  see  dis<Mbolus.]  In  eool. :  (a)  In 
Cuvier's  system  of  classification,  the  third  fam- 
ily of  Malacopterygii  subbraehiati,  having  the 
ventrals  formed  into  a  disk  or  sucker,  as  in  the 
lump-fish,  Cydopterus  lumpus.  [Not  in  use.] 
(6)  In  Gtinther's  system,  a  family  of  Acanthop- 
terygii  gobiiformes,  having  at  most  two  anal 
spines,  and  ventral  fins  entirely  modified  into 
a  perfect  disk  adherent  to  the  body.  It  com- 
prises the  Cydopteridm,  Liparididce,  and  Goiie- 
socidce, 

discobolus  (dis-kob'o-lus),  n. ;  pi.  discoioK  (-11). 
[L.,  <  Gr.  dtt!K0^6?U)g,'K  diamg,  a  discus,  a  disk,  + 
^dMeiv,  throw.]    In  classical  anUq.,aj  thrower  of 


Discobolus. — Vatican  Museum,  Rome, 

the  discus  j  one  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  throw- 
ing the  discus;  specifically  [cap.],  a  famous 
ancient  statue  by  Myron  (fifth  century  B.  c), 
representing  a  man  in  the  act  of  throwing  a 
discus. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  other  well-known  type  of  a 
discoboltis,  who,  as  seen  in  two  statues  in  Rome,  stands 
with  one  foot  drawn  back  in  the  act  of  beginning  to  col- 
lect his  impulse  for  the  throw. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  I.  288. 

discocarp  (dis'ko-karp),  n.  [<  NL.  diseoear- 
pivrni,  <  Gr.  dimoc,  a  disk,  +  mpndg,  fruit.]  In 
hot. :  (a)  A  fruit  consisting  of  distinct  aehenes 
within  a  hollow  receptacle,  as  in  the  rose. 
(6)  In  discomyoetous  fungi  and  gymnoearpons 
lichens,  the  fruit,  consisting  of  a  disk-like  hy- 
menium,  which  bears  the  aaci  exposed  while 
maturing:  Bame  a.s  apothedum. 

discocarpium  (dis-ko-kar'pi-um),  n. ;  pi.  disco- 
carpia  {-&).  [NL.: 'see  dwcocaj^).]  Same  as 
discocarp. 


discocarpous 

discocarpous  (dis-ko-kar'pus),  a.  [<  discocarp 
+  -ous.J  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  a 
discocarp. 

Gymnocarpous  and  discocarpous  forms. 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  198. 

Discocephali  (dis-ko-sef'a-li);  »•  pT"  [NL.,  pi. 
of  discocephalus :  see  discocephaloiis.']  A  subor- 
der of  teleocephalous  fishes,  represented  by  the 
single  family  Eeheneididce,  or  sucking-fishes,  as 
the  remora  (which  see). 

discocephalous  (dis-ko-sef 'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  dis- 
eocephalus,  <  Grr.  Sianoq,  a  disk,  +  K^akij,  head.] 
Having  a  sucking-disk  on  the  head;  specifical- 
ly, pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
mseoeephali. 

discocytula  (dis-ko-sit'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  discocytu- 
Ice  (-le).  [NL.,  <  Gfr.  SIgkoc:',  a  disk,  -I-  NL.  cytv^ 
la,  q.  v.]  In  embryol.,  the  parent-cell  or  cytula 
which  results  from  a  discomonerula  by  the  re- 
formation of  a  nucleus,  and  which  proceeds,  by 
partial  and  discoidal  segmentation  of  the  yolk, 
to  develop  in  succession  into  a  discomorula,  a 
diseoblastiila,  and  a  diseogastrula.    Haeckel. 

discodactyl,  discodactyle  (dis-ko-dak'til),  a. 

[<  NL.  discodactyltis,  <  Gr.  dianog,  disk,  +  daicrv- 
Jiof,  finger,  toe.]  Having  toes  dilated  at  the 
end  into  a  sort  of  disk;  platydaetyl:  applied 
specifically  to  certain  groups  of  batrachians, 
as  tree-toads  and  tree-frogs,  in  distinction  from 
oxydactyl. 

Discodactyla  (dis-ko-dak'ti-la),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  diseodactylus :  see  discodactyl.']  A 
group  of  tongued  salient  batrachians  having 
the  toes  dilated  at  the  ends,  as  in  the  Hylidce; 
tree-frogs  or  tree-toads:  a  synonym  of  Platy- 
dactyla. 

discodactyle,  a.    See  discodactyl. 

diseogastrula  (dis-ko-gas'tro-la),  71. ;  pi.  disco- 
gastrulcB  (-le).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  SioKo'c,  a  disk,  -I-  NL. 
gastrula,  q.  v.]  In  embryol.,  a  disk-gastrula ; 
that  special  form  of  metagastrula  or  kinoge- 
netic  gastrula  which  results  from  discoidal 
egg-cleavage,  or  discoidal  segmentation  of  the 
vitellus.    Haeckel. 

Siscoglossidse  (dis-ko-glos'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Discoglossus  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  arcif erous 
salient  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus  Disco- 
glossus, with  maxillary  teeth,  dilated  sacral  dia- 
pophyses,  precoracoids  and  coracoids  slightly 
divergent  and  generally  tapering,  and  with  the 
sternum  emitting  two  divergent  processes.  The 
family  is  chiefly  European,  though  one  genus  and  species, 
Liopelma  hochstetteri,  is  the  only  known  New  Zealand  ba- 
trachian.  Discoglossus  has  one  species,  ol  southern  Eu- 
rope. (See  out  below.)  The  obstetrical  toad,  .4ij/teso!<sie- 
tricans,  the  common  Bombinator  igneus,  and  several  not- 
able fossil  forms,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Palxobatrachus, 
are  also  Included  in  this  family.    See  cut  under  Alytes. 

Oiscoglossoidea  (dis"ko-glo-soi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Discoglossus  -\-  -oidea.]  A  siiperfam- 
ily  of  arciferons  phaneroglossate  amphibians, 
with  short  ribs,  and  with  tadpoles  distinguished 
ty  a  spiracle  situated  mesially  on  the  thoracic 
region.  All  the  known  forms  belong  to  one 
family,  Diseoglossidce. 

Discoglossus  (dis-ko-glos'us),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
SidKog,  disk,  + 
y2,aaca,  tongue.] 
A  genus  of  tail- 
less batrachians, 
the  type  of  the 
family  Diseoglos- 
sidce. 

discohexaster 
(dis'ko  -hek-  sas'- 
Ut),  k.  [<  Gr. 
dioKog,  disk,  +  «f, 
six,  +  aariip,  a 
star.]  In  sponges, 
ahexaster  the  rays 
of  which  end  in 
disks. 

discoid  (dis'koid), 
a.  and  n.     [=  P. 

discoide,  <  LL.  discoides,  <  Gr.  dicKouSrie,  disk- 
shaped,  <  (S/tr/cof,  a  disk,  +  ddos,  form.]  I.  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  disk;  pertaining  to  a 
disk.  Speoiflcally  applied— (a)  In  conch.,  to  certain  uni- 
valve shells  whose  -whorls  are  disposed  vertically  >n  the 
same  plane,  so  as  to  form  a  disk,  as  in  the  genus  /'to- 
narMs.  (6)  In  embryol.,  to— (1)  that  form  of  deciduate 
placenta  which  is  circular  and  flattened,  as  in  man,  quad- 
rumanes,  bats,  insectivores,  and  rodents;  (2)  that  form  of 
yolk-cleavage  or  segmentation  of  the  vitellus  of  a  mero- 
blastio  egg  which  results  in  a  flat  germ-disk  lying  on  the 
surface  of  a  mass  of  food-yolk,  as  occurs  in  ■"^,7  "f!,^  >" 
reptiles,  and  in  all  birds.- Discoid  head,  m  the  Com- 
positte,  k  flower-head  destitute  of  rays  the  flowers  being 
all  tubular,  as  in  the  tansy,  boneset,  etc.-DiSGOia  pitn, 
104 
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pith  which  is  broken  up  into  small  horizontal  compart- 
ments separated  by  disk-like  partitions,  as  in  the  walnut. 
Also  discoidal. 

II.  «.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  disk  or 
quoit. 

Discoida  (dis-koi'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Siamei- 
%:  see  discoid.]  A  family  of  spumellarians, 
of  the  suborder  Sphcerellaria.    Haeckel. 

discoidal  (dis-koi'dal),  a.     [<  discoid  +  -al.] 
Same  as  discoid. 
Each  frustule  is  of  discoidal  shape. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  289. 
Discoidal  cell  or  areolet,  in  entom.,  a  name  variously 
applied,  in  diflerent  orders  of  insects,  to  cells  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  wing.  In  the  dragon-flies  they  are  exterior  to 
the  triangle ;  in  the  Aphides  they  are  the  cells  limited  by 
the  oblique  nervures ;  and  in  the  Uyrmnoptera  they  are 
two  or  three  cells  near  the  center  of  the  wing,  between 
the  cubital  and  anal  nervures.— Discoidal  cleavage 
egg-cleavage,  or  segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  one 
of  several  forms  of  cleavage  distinguished  by  Haeckel. 
(See  discoid.)  It  occurs  in  meroblastio  eggs,  or  those  in 
which  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  food-yolk  or  nutritive 
protoplasm  in  comparison  with  the  small  amount  of  germ- 
yolk  or  formative  protoplasm.  It  occurs  in  all  birds'  eggs, 
in  which  the  round,  flat  germ-disk,  commonly  called  the 
cicatrietda  or  tread,  may  be  observed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  yellow.  In  impregnated  eggs,  even  when  freshly  laid, 
the  germ-disk  may  be  resolved  by  moderate  magnifying 
power  into  a  flattened  mass  of  little  cells  which  have  al- 
ready arisen  by  this  form  of  cleavage  of  the  original  pa- 
rent-cell or  discocytula,  and  have  become  a  discomorula, 
or  even  advanced  to  the  stage  of  a  discoblastula  or  dis- 
eogastrula.-Discoidal  eplpleursB,  in  entom.,  borders  of 
the  elytra  which  are  strongly  deflexed,  appearing  like  pro- 
cesses of  the  lower  surface  of  the  disk.  Eirby.—Tiiacoi- 
dal  nervures,  in  entom. ,  the  nervures  in  the  center  of  the 
wing,  entirely  unconnected  with  other  nervures,  as  in  cer- 
tain Coleoptera.—  'Discoidsd  placenta,  a  placenta  or 
afterbirth  which  has  the  form  of  a  circular  flattened 
cake,  as  that  of  man,  monkeys,  bats,  insectivores,  and  the 
rodents. 

Discoidea  (dis-koi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6ta- 
Koeid^g:  see  discoid.'i  "1.  One  of  two  primary 
groups  into  which  Huxley  divides  the  decidu- 
ate Mammalia  (the  other  being  Zonaria,  which 
see),  consisting  of  those  Deciduata  which  have 
a  discoidal  placenta. 

In  the  Discoidea  .  .  .  the  placenta  takes  the  form  of  a 
thick  disc,  which  is  sometimes  more  or  less  lobed. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  350. 

2.  A  group  of  echinoderms.     Gray,  1825. 
Discoidese  (dis-koi'df-e),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  Suj- 

Koeidijg :  see  discoid.]  In  some  systems  of  classi- 
fication, a  suborder  of  siphonophorous  hydro- 
zoans,  corresponding  to  the  family  Velellidce 
(Velella,  Porpita),  which  is  oftener  referred  to 
Physophorce;  the  discoidal  physophorans.  The 
stem  is  reduced  to  a  flat  disk,  with  a  system  of  canals  in 
the  central  cavity;  the  discoidal  pneumatocyst  is  above, 
and  the  polypoid  or  medusoid  appendages  are  below; 
there  is  a  large  nutritive  polyp  surrounded  by  smaller 
ones  to  which  the  gonophores  are  attached ;  and  there  are 
dactylozobids  near  the  edge  of  the  disk. 
discolith  (dis'ko-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  Siafcog,  a  disk, 
+  Vt6og,  a  stone.]  A  calcareous  body  with  an 
organic  structure  found  embedded  inbathybius. 
Two  distinct  types  are  recognizable  among  the  Cocco- 
liths,  which  Prof.  Huxley  has  designated  respectively  i)is- 
coUths  and  Cyatholiths.     W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  409. 

discolori,  discolour  (dis-kul'gr),  v.  t.  [<  ME. 
descolouren,  <  OF.  deseolorer,  descoulourer,  des- 
eolorir  (F.  dAcolorer :  see  decolor)  =  Sp.  desco- 
lorar,  descolorir  =  Pg.  descorar  =  It.  discolorare, 
discolorire,  scolorare,  scolorire,  <  ML.  discolo- 
rare, <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  colorare,  color :  see  dis- 
and  color.]  1 .  To  alter  the  natural  hue  or  color 
of ;  change  to  a  different  color  or  shade ;  stain ; 
•tinge. 

Drink  water,  either  pure,  or  but  discoloured  with  malt. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  To  alter  the  complexion  of ;  change  the  ap- 
pearance of ;  give  a  false  appearance  to. 

Jealousy  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes. 
Discolouring  all  she  view'd.  Dryden. 

The  former  [executive  departments]  are  generally  the 
objects  of  jealousy ;  and  their  administration  is  always 
liable  to  be  discoloured  and  rendered  unpopular. 

A.  Hamilton,  The  Federalist,  No.  49. 

discolor^  (dis'ko-lor),  a.  [=  F.  discolore,  <  L. 
discolor,  of  another  color,  party-colored,  <  dis-, 
apart,  +  color,  color.]  1.  In  zool.  and  hot.,  of 
varied  or  different  colors;  variegated;  discol- 
orous;  notconoolor:  said  of  any  single  object. 
—  2.  In  zool,  differing  in  color,  as  one  thing 
from  another;  discolorate;  not  concolor:  usu- 
ally with  with:  as,  elytra  discolor  with  the 
thorax. 
Also  discolorous,  discolorate. 

discolorate  (dis-kul'or-at),  a.  [<  discolor'^  + 
-aiei.]    In  zool,  same  as  discolor'^. 

discoloration  (dis-kul-o-ra'shon),  n.  [<  OF. 
descoloration,  discoloraeion,  F.  decoloration  = 
Pr.  descoloracio  =  It.  discolorazione ;  as  discol- 
or^ +  -ation.]     1.   The  act  of  discoloring,  or 


discomfit 

the  state  of  being  discolored ;  alteration  of  col- 
or.—  2.  That  which  is  discolored;  a  discolored 
spot ;  a  stain :  as,  spots  and  discolorations  of 
the  skin.  Specifically — 3.  In  entom. ,  an  indis- 
tinct, paler,  or  discolored  part  of  a  surface; 
that  which  is  colorless  or  nearly  so,  as  if  faded 
out. 

The  mandibles  are  black,  with  a  slight  pale  discoloratio)t 
on  the  inner  tooth.  Packard. 

4.  Alteration  of  complexion  or  of  the  appear- 
ance of  things :  as,  the  discoloration  of  ideas. 
discolored,  discoloured  (dis-kul'ord),  p.  a.    [< 
ME.  discoloured;  pp.  of  discolor'^-,  discolour,  v.] 

1 .  Of  dimmed  or  darkened  color ;  stained ; 
blotched:  as,  a  discolored  spot  on  the  skin  or 
on  a  garment. 

The  walls  and  pavement  checkred  with  discoloured  mar- 
ble. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  93. 

2t.  Variegated;  being  of  diverse  colors;  dis- 
color. 

A  discolourd  Snake,  whose  hidden  snares 
Through  the  greene  gras  his  long  bright  burnisht  back 
declares.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  28. 

Nor  purple  pheasant  .  .  .  with  a  perched  pride 
Wave  his  discoloured  neck  and  purple  side. 

B.  Jonson,  Vision  of  Delight. 

3.  Without  colors  or  color.     [Rare.] 
Arm).  You  have  still  in  your  hat  the  former  colours. 
Mer.  You  lie,  sir,  I  have  none :  I  have  pulled  them  out. 

I  meant  to  play  discolpured. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

discolorous  (dis-kul'gr-us),  a.  [<  discolor^  + 
-ous.]     Same  as  discolor^. 

Usually  they  [apothecia]  are  discolorous,  and  may  be 
black,  brown,  yellowish,  or  also  less  frequently  rose-col- 
oured, rusty-red,  orange-reddish,  saffron,  or  of  various  in- 
termediate shades.  En^yc.  Brit.,  XrV.  55i. 

discolour,  discoloured.  See  discolor^,  discol- 
ored. 

Discomedusa  (dis'^ko-me-dii'sa),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dioKog,  a  disk,  -I-  K^L.  medusa,  q.  v.]  A  ge- 
nus of  discoidal  jelly-fishes,  of  the  family  Aure- 
liidce,  with  large  oral  arms  with  branched  ves- 
sels and  two  marginal  tentacles.  D.  lobata  of 
the  Adriatic  is  an  example.     Claus. 

Discomedusse  (dis"ko-me-dTi'se),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  Discomedusa.]  '  An  order  of  the  class  Hy- 
drozoa  and  subclass  Scyphomedusw,  including 
the  disoophorous  hydrozoans,  or  Discophora  in 
a  strict  sense,  as  those  acalephs  commonly  call- 
ed jelly-fishes:  so  called  from  the  large  um- 
brella-like disk  which  these  organisms  possess. 
Most  jelly-flshes  belong  to  this  order.  They  are  techni- 
cally characterized  as  Scyphonieduso!  which  develop  as 
sexual  medusiform  individuals  by  transverse  fission  from 
a  scyphistoma  (which  see),  or  else  directly  from  the  egg ; 
with  4  perradial,  4  interradial,  and  sometimes  accessory 
adradial  tentaculicysts ;  4  or  8  genital  lobes  developed 
from  the  endoderm  forming  the  oral  floor  of  the  enteric 
cavity,  which  is  extended  into  4  or  8  pouches ;  and  with 
the  mouth  either  opening  simply  at  the  end  of  a  rudi- 
mentary manubrium  or  provided  with  4  or  8  arm-like  pro- 
cesses. According  to  the  character  of  the  mouth,  the  Dis- 
comedusce  are  divided  into  three  suborders,  Cubostomoe, 
Semostorrux,  and  Bhizostomce.  To  the  last  of  these  belongs 
the  genus  Ce^pAea.  (See  cni  nndeT  Discophora.)  The  order 
as  here  defined  is  contrasted  with  the  three  orders  Lucer- 
narine,  Conomedusce,  and  Peromeditsce,  and  is  included 
with  them  in  the  subclass  Scyphom£du£ce.  Characteristic 
genera  of  discomedusans  are  Discomedusa  and  NaueithoS 
among  the  simple  cubostonious  forms ;  the  semostomous 
Chrysaora,  Pelagia,  Cyanea,  and  Aurelia;  and  the  rhizos- 
toraonsCephea,  Cassiopeia,  and  Bhizostoma.  The  term  Dis- 
comedusce  has  also  been  wrongly  extended  to  other  scypho- 
medusans,  thus  becoming  synonymous  with  the  subclass 
Scyphomedusce,  or  with  Discophora  in  one  of  its  senses. 

discomedusan  (dis'ko-me-du'san),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Discomedusce  +  -an.]    1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Discomedusce. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Discomedusce. 

discomedusoid  (dis'ko-me-dii'soid),  a.  [<  Dis- 
comedusce  +  -oid.]  Seseinbling  a  discomedu- 
san ;  related  or  belonging  to  the  Discomedusce. 

discomfit  (dis-kum'fit),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  discomfit- 
en,  disconflten  (also  by  apheresls  scomfiten :  see 
scorriflt),  K  OF.  desconfit  (<  ML.  disconfectus,  dis- 
confictus),  pp.  of  desconfire,  descunfire,  deseum- 
fire,  deseonfir,  F.  d4confire  =  Pr.  desconfir  =  It. 
disconfiggere,  sconfiggere,  <  ML.  disconficere,  de- 
feat, rout,  discomfit,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  conficere, 
achieve,  accomplish,  <  eon-  (intensive)  +  /o- 
cere,  do:  see  dis-  and  comfit,  confect.]  1.  To 
foil  or  thwart  in  battle ;  overcome  completely 
infighting;  defeat;  rout. 

Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and  his  people  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword.  Ex.  xvii.  13. 

He,  fugitive,  declined  superior  strength. 
Discomfited,  pursued.  Philips. 

2.  To  disconcert ;  foil ;  frustrate  the  plans  of; 
throw  into  perplexity  and  dejection. 

Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discomfited. 

Shah,  T.  of  the  S.,  il.  1. 
=  Syil.  1.  Overpower,  Rout,  etc.    See 
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discomfitt  (dis-kum'fit),  ».  [<  discmnfit,  r.] 
Rout ;  defeat ;  discomfiture. 

Diigon  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  discomfit  as  shall  quite  despoil  him. 

ililtun,  S.  A.,  1.  469. 

discomfiture  (dis-knm'fi-tiir),  n.  [<  MB.  dis- 
comfiture (also  by  aphefesis  scomfiture:  see 
scomfiUtre),  <  OP.  descoiifiture,  defeat,  F.  deco)i^ 
filiire  =  Pr.  dcuconfitura  =  It.  sconfittura,  <  ML. 
dusconfectiira,  defeat,  <  disconficere,  pp.  diseon- 
fectm,  defeat,  discomfit:  see  discomfit,  4).]  1. 
Rout;  defeat  in  battle;  overtlirow. 

Every  man's  sword  was  against  his  fellow,  and  there  was 
a  very  great  discomfiture.  1  Sam,  xiv.  20. 

Your  Lordship  hath  also  heard  of  the  Battle  of  Leip- 
sick,  where  'Illly,  notwithstanding  the  Victory  he  had  got 
over  the  D.  of  Saxony  afew  Days  before,  received  an  utter 
DiHcomfiture.  Howell,  Letters,  L  v.  35. 

2.  Defeat;  frustration;  disappointment. 
After  five  days'  exertion,  this  man  of  indomitable  will 

and  invincible  fortune  resigns  the  task  in  discomfiture 
and  despair.  Disraeli. 

discomfort  (dis-kum'fSrt),  v.  t  [<  ME.  dis- 
comforten,  disconforteti,  trouble,  discourage,  < 
OF.  desconfortm;  F.  d4conforter  =  Pr.  descon- 
fortar,  descofortar  ■=  Pg.  desconfortar  =  It. 
disconfortare,  sconfortare,  discomfort,  <  L.  dis- 
priv.  +  LL.  confortare,  comfort :  see  dis-  and 
comfort,  t».]  To  disturb  the  comfort  or  happi- 
ness of ;  make  uncomfortable  or  uneasy ;  pain ; 
grieve ;  sadden ;  deject. 

Cecropia  .  .  .  came  unto  them,  making  courtesy  the  out- 
side of  mischief,  and  desiring  them  not  to  be  discomforted  ; 
for  they  were  in  a  place  dedicated  to  their  service. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

So  BiCm  went  comfortless  but  for  his  thought, 
And  by  his  thought  the  more  discomforted. 

Lowell,  Voyage  to  Vinland. 

discomfort  (dis-kum'ffert),  n.  [<  ME.  discom- 
fort, disconfort,  <  OF.  desconfort,  E.  deconfort 
=  Pg.  desconforto  =  It.  disconforto,  sconforto, 
discomfort;  from  the  verb.]  Absence  of  com- 
fort or  pleasure ;  uneasiness ;  disturbance  of 
peace;  pain;  grief;  sorrow;  disquietude. 
What  mean  you,  sir, 
To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?    Look,  they  weep. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  2. 
I  will  strike  him  dead 
For  this  discomfort  he  hath  done  the  house. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Blaine, 

Our  life  is  overlaid  and  interwoven  with  a  web  of  many 

skeins,  and  a  strain,  a  hitch,  or  a  tangle,  at  any  one  of  a 

thousand  points  of  interlacing,  spr£ads  discomfort  which 

is  felt  as  disaster.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  28. 

discomfortable  (dis-kum'f6r-ta-bl),  a.  [<  OP. 
desconfortable,  <  desconforter,  discomfort:  see 
discomfort  and  -aNe,  and  cf.  comfortable.']  If. 
Causing  uneasiness ;  unpleasant ;  giving  pain ; 
making  sad. 

Out  of  al  question,  continual  wealth  interrupted  with 
no  tribulation  is  a  very  discumfortable  token  of  euerlast- 
ing  damnation. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  47. 

What !  did  that  help  poor  Dorus,  whose  eyes  could  carry 
unto  him  no  othernews  but  discom/or(a6?e  ?  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2t.  Uneasy;  melancholy;  refusing  comfort. 

Discomfortable  cousin.  Shak.,  Kich,  IL,  iii.  2. 

3.  Causing  discomfort;  discommodious ;   un- 
comfortable.    [Rare.] 

A  labyrinth  of  little  discomfortable  garrets.    Thackeray. 
The  gracious  air. 
To  me  discomfortable  and  dun,  became 
As  weak  smoke  blowing  in  the  under  world. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  At  Eleusis. 

discommend  (dis-ko-mend'),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  commend.]  To  express  or  give  occasion  for 
disapprobation  of;  hold  up  or  expose  to  cen- 
sure or  dislike :  the  opposite  of  recommend. 

Let  not  this  saynge  In  no  wyse  thee  offende, 
For  playngeof  instrumentes  He  doth  not  discomTnende. 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  845. 
Absolutely  we  cannotdiscom^mend,  we  cannot  absolutely 
approve,  either  willingness  to  live  or  forwardness  to  die. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  46. 
A  compliance  will  discommend  me  to  Mr.  Coventry. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  152. 

discommendable  (dis-ko-men'da-bl),  o.  [< 
dis-  priv.  +  commendable.]  Not  recommenda- 
ble;  blamable;  censurable;  deserving  disap- 
proijation. 

Which  [effeminate,  amorous,  wanton  musicke]  as  it  is 
discommendable  in  feasts  and  merry-meetings,  so  much 
more  in  churches.         J')-3/)mi:,"Histrio-Mastix,  II.,  v.  10. 

discommendableness  (dis-ko-men'da-bl-nes), 
n.  Blamableness ;  the  quality  of  being  worthy 
of  disapprobation.     Bailey,  1727. 

discommendation  (dis-kom-en-da'shon),  n. 
[<  dis-  priv.  -t-  commendation.]  Blame ;  cen- 
sure; reproach. 

It  were  a  blemish  rather  then  an  ornament,  a  discom- 
mendation then  a  prayse.  HakevMl,  Apology,  p.  2S9. 
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discommender  (dis-ko-men'der),  n.    One  who 
discommends;  a  dispraiser.    Imp.  Diet. 
discommission  (dis-ko-mish'on),  V.  t.     [<  dis- 
priv.  +  commission'^-.]  "  To  deprive  of  a  commis- 
sion. 

All  this,  for  no  apparent  cause  of  publick  Concernment 
to  the  Chni-ch  or  Commonwealth,  but  only  for  diseom- 
misnoning  nine  great  Officers  in  the  Army. 

Milton,  Kuptures  of  the  Commonwealth. 

discommodatet  (dis-kom'o-dat),  v.  t.  [<  L. 
dis-  priv.  +  commodatus,  pp.  of  commodare, 
make  fit  or  suitable,  <  commodus,  fit :  see  accom- 
modate, and  cf.  discommode.]  To  discommode; 
incommode. 

These  Wars  did  .  .  .  drain  and  discortirtwdate  the  King 
of  Spain,  by  reason  of  his  Distance. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  15. 

discommode  (dis-ko-mod'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
discommoded,  ppr.  discommoding.  [<  OF.  des- 
commoder,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  commodare,  make 
fit  or  suitable :  see  commode,  and  cf .  discommo- 
date.]  To  put  to  inconvenience;  incommode; 
trouble.     Bailey,  1727. 

discommodious  (dis-ko-mo'di-us),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  commodio%is.]  Inconvenient;  trouble- 
some. 

In  the  fifth  edict,  all  strangers  are  forbidden  to  carry 
out  of  the  city  above  the  value  of  five  crowns  of  gold,  a 
statute  very  discommodious. 

Sir  B.  Wottrni,  Eeliquise,  p.  657. 

discommodiously  (dis-ko-mo'di-us-li),  adv.  In 
a  discommodious  manner.     Imp.  Diet. 

discommodiousness  (dis-kg-mo'di-us-nes),  n. 
Inconvenience;  disadvantage;  trouble. 

So  it  was  plain  the  fight  could  not  be  but  sharp  and 
dangerous,  for  the  discommodiousness  of  the  place. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  24. 

discommodity  (dis-kp-mod'i-ti),  ». ;  pi.  dis- 
commodities (-tiz).  [<J  dis-  priv.  +  commodity. 
Cf.  discommode,  discommodious.]  1.  Inconve- 
nience; trouble;  hurt;  disadvantage. 

As  hee  that,  hauing  a  faire  Orchard,  seeing  one  tree 
blasted,  recomteth  the  discommoditie  of  that,  and  passeth 
ouer  in  silence  the  fruitefulnesse  of  the  other. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  189. 

You  go  about  in  rain  or  fine,  at  all  hours,  without  dis- 
commodity. Larrib. 

3.  That  which  causes  trouble,  inconvenience, 
or  hurt ;  anything  that  injures ;  a  loss ;  a  trou- 
ble; an  injury. 

We  read  that  Crates  the  Philosopher  Cinicke,  in  respect 
of  the  manifold  disaymmodities  of  mans  life,  held  opinion 
that  it  was  best  for  man  neuer  to  haue  bene  borne  or 
soone  after  to  dye.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  171. 

The  discmnmA>dities ;  either  imperfections  or  wants. 

Leigh  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  647). 

Discommodity  is,  indeed,  properly  an  abstract  form 
signifying  inconvenience  or  disadvantage ;  .  .  .  but  as  the 
noun  commodities  has  been  used  in  the  English  language 
for  four  hundred  years  at  least  as  a  concrete  term,  so  we 
may  now  convert  discommodity  into  a  concrete  term,  and 
speak  of  discommodities  as  substances  or  things  which 
possess  the  quality  of  causing  inconvenience  or  harm. 

Jevons,  Pol.  Econ,,  p.  63. 

discommon  (dis-kom'on),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  discom- 
enen,  <  dis-  priv.  -I-  conien,  comon,  common :  see 
common.]  1.  To  deprive  of  the  character  of  a 
common,  as  a  piece  of  land;  appropriate  to  pri- 
vate ownership,  as  common  land,  by  separating 
and  inclosing  it. 

To  develop  the  latent  possibilities  of  English  law  and 
English  character,  by  clearing  away  the  fences  bjr  which 
the  abuse  of  the  one  was  gradually  discommoning  the 
other  from  the  broad  fields  of  natural  right. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  290. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  right  of  a  common. 

Whiles  thou  discorevnumest  thy  neighbour's  kyne. 

B-p.  Hall,  Satires,  v.  3. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  place ;  espe- 
cially, in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, to  prohibit  (a  tradesman  or  townsman 
who  has  violated  the  regulations  of  the  uni- 
versity) from  dealing  with  the  undergraduates. 
The  power  to  do  this  lies  with  the  vice-ehan- 
eellor. 

Declared  the  said   persons  nott  discommoned  nor  dis- 
fraunchesid  for  any  matter  or  cause  touchyng  the  vari- 
ances bytwext  the  sayd  JIayer,  bailefles,  and  Communajte. 
English  Gitds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  303. 

discommons  (dis-kom'onz),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I- 
commons:  see  commons,  4.]  Same  as  discom- 
mon; 3. 

The  owners  [of  lodging-houses)  being  solemnly  bound 
to  report  all  their  lodgers  who  stay  out  at  night,  under 
pain  of  being  discommonsed. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  108,  note. 

diSCOmmunity  (dis-ko-mu'ni-ti),  n.  _  [<  dis- 
yri-v.-\-  community.]  Want  of  community ;  ab- 
sence of  common  origin  or  qualities.     [Bare.] 
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Community  of  embryonic  structure  reveals  community 
of  descent ;  but  dissimilarity  of  embryonic  development 
does  not  prove  discom^nunity  of  descent. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  404. 

discomonerula  (dis"ko-mo-ner'6-la),  n. ;  pi.  dis- 
comonerulw  (-le).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  diano^,  a  disk,  + 
NL.  monerula.]  In  embryol. ,  the  monerula-stage 
of  a  meroblastie  egg  which  undergoes  discoidal 
segmentation  of  the  viteUus  or  yolk,  and  in 
germinating  becomes  in  succession  a  disco- 
cytula,  diseomorula,  discoblastula,  and  disco- 
gastrula.  it  is  a  cytode  which  includes  formative  yolk 
at  one  pole,  and  very  distinct  nutritive  yolk  at  the  other. 
Haeckel. 

diseomorula  (dis-ko-mor'o-la),  n. ;  pi.  discomo- 
rulce  (-le).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dimoi,  a  disk,  -I-  NL.  mo- 
rula.] hiembryol.,  the  morula  or  mulberry-mass 
which  results  from  the  partial  and  discoidal  seg- 
mentation of  the  formative  vitellus  or  yolk  of  a 
meroblastie  egg  (amphicytula),  and  proceeds 
to  develop  successively  into  a  discoblastula  and 
a  diseogastrula.  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  flat  disk  of 
similar  cells  at  the  animal  pole  of  the  egg.  A  bird's  egg 
is  an  example,  the  tread,  or  cicatricula,  being  found  in  all 
the  stages  above  mentioned.    Haeckel. 

discompaniedt  (dis-kum'pa-nid),  a.  [<  *diseom- 
pany  (s  OF.  descompaignier,  deseonpagnier,  sep- 
arate, isolate,  <  des-piiv.  +  compaignier, accom- 
pany: see  dis-  and  company,  v.)-i-  -ed^.]  With- 
out company;  unaccompanied. 
That  is,  if  she  be  alone  now,  and  discoTnpanied. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  3. 

discomplexiont  (dis-kom-plek'shon),  V.  t.  [< 
dis-  priv.  -I-  complexion.]  To  change  the  com- 
plexion or  color  of ;  discolor. 

His  rich  cloaths  be  discomplexioned 
With  bloud. 

Shirley  (and  Fletcher  7),  Coronation,  i.  1. 

discompliancef  (dis-kom-pli'aus),  ».  [<  dis- 
priv.  -1-  compliance.]    Non-compliance. 

A  discomplianoe  [will  discommend  me]  to  my  lord-chan- 
cellor. Pepys,  Diary,  II.  152, 

discompose  (dis-kom-poz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
ppr.  discomposing,  [=  P.  dScomr- 
as  dis-  priv.  -1-  compose.  Cf .  Sp.  desoom- 
poner  =  Pg.  descompor  =  It.  discomporre,  seom- 
porre,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  componere,  compose.  Cf. 
decompose.]  1.  To  bring  into  disorder;  dis- 
turb; disarrange;  unsettle. 

A  great  impiety  .  .  .  hath  stained  the  honour  of  a  fam- 
ily, and  discomposed  its  title  to  the  divine  mercies. 

Jer.  Taylor^ 

2.  To  disturb  peace  and  quietness  in;  agitate; 
rufle,  as  the  temper  or  mind  of. 

We  are  then  [in  private]  placed  immediately  under  the. 
eye  of  God,  which  awes  us ;  but  under  no  other  eyes,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  no  other  objects,  which  might  di- 
vert or  discompose  us.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

I  am  extremely  discom/posed  when  I  hear  scandal, 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  348. 

Croaker.  Don't  be  discomposed. 

Lofty.  Zounds  I  Sir,  but  I  am  discomposed,  and  will  be 
discomposed.    To  be  treated  thus ! 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  v. 

3t.  To  displace ;  discard ;  discharge. 

He  never  put  down  or  discomposed  counsellor,  or  near 
servant,  save  only  Stanley.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  242. 

=Syn.  1.  To  derange,  jumble,  confuse.—  2.  To  disconcert, 
embarrass,  fret,  vex,  nettle,  irritate,  annoy,  worry. 
discomposedness  (dis-kgm-pd'zed-nes), ».  The 
state  of  being  discomposed ;  disquietude. 

Believe  it,  sickness  is  not  the  fittest  time  either  to  learn 
virtue  or  to  make  our  peace  with  God ;  it  is  a  time  of  dis- 
temper and  discomposedness. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Preparative  against  Afilictions. 

discompositiont  (dis-kom-po-zish'on),  n.  [=  F. 
decomposition  =  Sp.  descorriposicion  =  Pg.  des- 
composigHo  =  It.  scomposizione ;  as  discompose 
+  -ition,  after  composition.]  Inconsistency;  in- 
congruity. 

0  perplexed  discomposition,  O  riddling  distemper, 
O  miserable  condition  of  man ! 

Donne,  Devotions,  p.  8. 

discomposure  (dis-kom-po'zur),  n.  [<  diS'-pviv. 
+  composure.]  1.  I'he  state  of  being  discom- 
posed; disorder;  agitation;  disturbance ;  per- 
turbation :  as,  discomposure  of  mind. 

His  countenance  was  cheerful,  and  all  the  time  o*  Jj"* 
being  on  the  scaffold  there  appeared  in  him  no  fear,  dis- 
order, change  of  countenance,  or  discom-posure. 

State  Trials,  Earl  of  Holland,  an.  1649. 

2t.  Inconsistency;  incongruity;  disagreement. 

How  exquisite  a  symmetry  ...  in  the  Scriptures 

method,  in  spite  of  those  seeming  discomposures  that  now 

puzzle  me  !  Boyle,  Works,  II.  276. 

discomptt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  discount. 

Discomycetes  (dis''''ko-mi-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  6r.  SiamQ,  a  disk,  -h' /iiiKiiQ,  pi.  /iimtirec,  fungus.J 
A  large  group  of  ascomycetous  fungi,  inwhion 
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the  hymenium  is  exposed  and  the  fruiting  body- 
is  cupular,  discoid,  or  club-shaped,  and  some- 
tunes  convoluted.  In  texture  they  are  fleshy  or  waxy, 
and  often  brilliantly  colored.  They  grow  chiefly  on  the 
ground  and  on  dead  wood,  but  some  are  parasitic.  Peziza 
is  the  largest  genus,  and  includes  the  cup-shaped  species. 
(See  cut  under  cupule.)  Morchella  is  the  edible  morel. 
Also  called  Helvellacece. 

(Uscomycetous  (dis'-'ko-mi-se'tus),  a.  [As  Vis- 
eomycet-es  +  -ous.']  Producing  asci  upon  an 
exposed  hymenium;  specifically,  belonging  to 
the  Discomycetes,  or  resembling  them  in  char- 
acter: in  lichens,  same  as  gymnocarpous. 

disconcert  (dis-kon-serf),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  discon- 
eerter,  P.  diconcerter  =  Sp.  Pg.  desconcertar  = 
It.  disconeertare,  sconcertare,  disconcert,<  L.  dis- 
priv.  +  concertare,  contend,  ML.  concert:  see 
concert,  v."]  1.  To  throw  into  disorder  or  con- 
fusion; come  in  the  way  of;  disarrange;  ob- 
struct. 

Some  unforeseen  difficulties  constantly  occur  to  discon- 
cert my  design.        Ooldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  cxxi. 
Obstinacy  takes  his  sturdy  stand, 
To  disconcert  what  Policy  has  plann'd. 

Cowper,  Expostulation. 
Maria  Theresa  again  fled  to  Hungary,  and  was  again  re- 
ceived with  an  enthusiasm  that  completely  disconcerted 
her  enemies.  LecJcy,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii. 

2.  To  unsettle  the  mind  of;  discompose;  dis- 
turb the  self-possession  of ;  confuse. 

The  slightest  remark  from  a  stranger  disconcerted  her. 
Macaulay,  Madame  D'Arblay. 

The  embrace  disconcerted  the  daughter-in-law  somewhat, 
as  the  caresses  of  old  gentlemen  unshorn  and  perfumed 
with  tobacco  might  well  do.         Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

=Syn.  2.  To  ruffle.    See  list  under  discompose. 
disconcert  (dis-kon's6rt),  n.     [=  p.  dSconcert 
=  Sp.  desconcierto  =  Pg.  desconcerto  =  It.  scon- 
certo;  from  the  verb.]      Disunion;  disagree- 
ment; disconcertment.     [Rare.] 

The  waltzers  perforce  ceased  their  evolutions,  and  there 
was  a  brief  disconcert  of  the  whole  grave  company. 

Foe,  Masque  of  the  Ued  Death. 

disconcertion  (dis-kon-s6r'shon),  n.  [<  discon- 
cert, v.,  +  -ion.']  Tfie  act  of  disconcerting,  or 
the  state  of  being  disconcerted;  confusion. 

If  I  could  entertain  a  hope  of  finding  refuge  for  the  dis- 
concertion of  my  mind  in  the  perfect  composure  of  yours. 
State  Trials,  H.  Eowan,  an.  1794. 

disconcertment  (dis-kon-s^rt'ment),  n.  [=  p. 
d^concertement;  as  disconcert,  v.,'-i-  -ment.']  The 
state  of  being  disconcerted  or  disturbed. 

House-hunting,  under  these  circumstances,  becomes  an 
office  of  constant  surprise  and  disconcertment  to  the 
stranger.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  vii. 

disconducive  (dis-kon-du'siv),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
-i-  conducive.]  Not  conducive;  disadvanta- 
geous; obstructive;  impeding.    Imp.  Diet. 

dSsconformablet  (dis-kon-f6r'nia-bl),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  conformable.]   '!Not  conformable. 

As  long  as  they  are  discoTjformable  in  religion  from  vs, 
they  cannot  be  but  halfe  my  subjects. 

Stow,  K.  James,  an.  1603. 

disconformity  (dis-kon-fdr'mi-ti),  n.  [=  Sp. 
desconformidad  =  Pg"  desconformidade ;  as  dis- 
priv.  +  conformity.]  "Want  of  agreement  or 
conformity;  inconsistency. 

Causes  rooted  in  immutable  nature,  utter  unfitness,  ut- 
ter disconformity.  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

discongruity  (dis-kon-gro'i-ti),  n.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  congruity.]  Wantof  congruity;  incongruity; 
disagreement ;  inconsistency. 

That  great  disproportion  betwixt  God  and  man ;  that 
much  discongruity  betwixt  him  and  us. 

W.  Montagtm,  Appeal  to  Csesar,  ii.  6. 

disconnect  (dis-ko-nekt'),  «'•  *•  [<  <^»«-  priv-  + 
connect.]  1.  To  sever  or  interrupt  the  coimec- 
tion  of ;  break  the  connection  of  or  between ; 
disunite ;  disjoin :  as,  to  disconnect  a  locomotive 
from  a  train ;  to  disconnect  church  and  state. 

This  restriction  disconnects  bank  paper  and  the  precious 
metals.  Walsh. 

2.  To  disjoin  the  parts  of ;  deprive  of  connec- 
tion or  coherence ;  separate  into  parts ;  disso- 
ciate :  as,  to  disconnect  an  engine  by  detaching 
the  connecting-rod.  [Bare  in  the  more  general 
sense.] 

The  commonwealth  itself  would,  in  a  few  generations, 
crumble  away,  be  disconnected  into  the  dust  and  powder 
of  individuality.  Surke,  Eev.  m  France. 

disconnectedly  (dis-ko-nek'ted-li),  adv.  In  a 
disconnected  or  incoherent  manner. 

disconnecter  (dis-ko-nek'ter),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  disconnects;  specifically,  some  me- 
chanical device  for  efEecting  disconnection. 

disconnection  (dis-ko-nek'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
separating  or  disuniting,  or  the  state  ot  bemg 
disunited;  separation;  interruption  or  lack  ot 
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Nothing  was  therefore  to  be  left  in  all  the  subordinate 
members  but  weakness,  disconnection,  and  confusion. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 
disconsecrate  (dis-kon'se-krat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  diseonsecrated,  ppr.  disconsecraUng.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  consecrate.  ]  To  deprive  of  sacredness ; 
desecrate.  Imp.  Diet.  [Rare.] 
disconsentt  (dis-kpn-senf),  V.  i.  [<  OP.  descon- 
sentir,  <  (fos-priv.  +  consentir, aonsent:  see  dis- 
a.nA  consent.  Ct.  dissent.]  To  differ;  disagree; 
not  to  consent ;  dissent. 

A  man  must  immediately  love  God  and  his  command- 
ments, and  therefore  disagree  and  disconsent  unto  the 
flesh  and  be  at  bate  therewith,  and  fight  against  it. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  I860),  p.  142. 

If,  therefore,  the  tradition  of  the  Church  were  now 
grown  so  ridiculous  and  disconsentint;  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Apostles,  even  in  those  points  which  were  of  least 
moment  to  men's  particular  ends,  how  well  may  we  be  as- 
sured it  was  much  more  degenerated  in  point  of-Episco- 
V^By.  Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

disconsolacyt  (dis-kon'so-la-si),  n.     [<  discon- 
sola^te)  -I-  -cy.]    Disoonsolateness. 
Penury,  baseness,  and  disconsolacy. 

Barrow,  Expos,  of  Creed. 

disconsolancet,  disconsolancyt  (dis -kon' so- 
lans, -lan-si),  n.  [<  disconsol(ate)  +  -ance, 
-ancy.]    Disoonsolateness. 

disconsolate  (dis-kon'so-lat),  a.  [<  ME.  dis- 
consolat  =  OF.  desconsole,'  P.  deconsoU  =  Sp. 
Pg.  desconsolado  =  It.  disconsolato,  sconsolato,  < 
ML.  disconsolatus,  comfortless,  <  L.  dis-  priv. 
+  consolatus,  pp.  of  consolari,  console :  see  con- 
sole^.]  1.  Destitute  of  comfort  or  consolation; 
sorrowful ;  hopeless  or  not  expecting  comfort ; 
sad;  dejected;  melancholy. 

One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood  disconsolate. 

Moore,  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

3.  Causing  oi  manifesting  discomfort ;  sad  or 
saddening;  cheerless;  gloomy:  a,s, disconsolate 
news ;  a  disconsolate  look  or  manner. 

The  disconsolate  darkness  of  our  winter  nights.       Bay. 
=  SyTl.  1.  Inconsolable,  forlorn. 
disconsolatedt  (dis-kon'so-la-ted),  a.    [<  dis- 
consolate +  -ed^.]     Disconsolate. 

A  discon^olated  figure,  who  sate  on  the  other  end  of  the 
seat,  seem'd  no  way  to  enjoy  the  serenity  of  the  season. 
Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  li. 

disconsolately  (dis-kou's6-lat-li),  adv.  In  a 
disconsolate  manner ;  without  comfort. 

Upon  the  ground  disconsolately  laid, 

Like  one  who  felt  and  wail'd  the  wrath  of  fate. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xix.  79. 

disoonsolateness  (dis-kon'so-lat-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  disconsolate  or  comfortless. 

In  his  presence  there  is  life  and  blessedness ;  in  his  ab- 
sence, nothing  but  dolour,  disconsolateness,  despair. 

Bp.  Hall,  Kemains,  p.  98. 

disconsolationf  (dis-kon-so-la'shon),  n.  [= 
Sp.  desconsolacion  =  Pg.  des'consolagSo  =  It.  dis- 
consolagione,  sconsolagione,  <  ML.  as  if  *discon- 
solatio(n-),  <  disconsolatus,  disconsolate :  see 
disconsolate.]  Want  of  comfort ;  disconsolate- 
ness. 

The  earth  yeelded  him  nothing  but  matter  of  discoTiso- 
lation  and  heavinesse. 

Bp.  Sail,  Ziklag  Spoiled  and  Revenged. 

discontent  (dis-kon-tenf),  a.  [<  OP.  deseon- 
tent  =  It.  discontento,  scontento,  adj.;  as  dis- 
priv.  +  content^, a.]  Uneasy;  dissatisfied;  dis- 
contented. 

He's  wondrous  discontent ;  he'll  speak  to  no  man, 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  2. 

discontent  (dis-kon-tenf),  n.  [=  It.  scontento, 
n. ;  as  dis-  priv.  4-  content^,  n.  Cf .  discontent, 
a.]  1.  Want  of  content;  uneasiness  or  in- 
quietude of  mind;  dissatisfaction  with  some 
present  state  of  things ;  displeasure. 
Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York. 

Shak.,  Eich.  IIL,  i.  1. 
From  discontent  grows  treason, 
And  on  the  stalk  of  treason,  death. 

Lust's  Dominion,  ii.  2. 

'Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  4. 

2t.  One  who  is  discontented ;  a  malcontent. 
Fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents, 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation.       Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 
Two  other  discontents  so  vpbraided  More  with  that  doc- 
trine, and  stood  to  maintaine  it,  he  impaneled  a  lury. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  128. 

He  was  a  discontent  during  all  Oliver's  and  Richard's 

government.  Vhe  Mystery,  etc.  (1660),  p.  46. 

discontent  (dis-kon-tenf),  V.  t.  [<  OP.  descon- 
tenter,  descontanter,  discontent;  as  dis-  priv.  + 
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content^,  v.]  To  make  discontented;  deprive 
of  contentment ;  dissatisfy;  displease. 

Those  that  were  there  thought  it  not  fit 

To  discontent  so  ancient  a  wit. 

Suckling,  Session  of  the  Poets, 

discontentationt  (dis-kon-ten-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
discontent  +  -ation.]  Discontent;  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The  election  being  done,  he  made  countinance  of  great 
discontentationttiereat.  .4sc/iam,  The Scholemaster,  p.  134. 

The  coming  on  of  the  night  and  the  tediousuess  of  his 
fruitless  labour  made  him  content  rather  to  exercise  his 
discontentation  at  home  than  there. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iv. 

discontented  (dis-kon-ten'ted),  w.  a.      [Pp.  of 
discontent,  v.]    Uneasy  in  mind;  dissatisfied; 
unquiet. 
A  diseased  body  and  a  discontented  mind.        Tiltotson. 

discontentedly  (dis-kon-ten'ted-U),  adv.  In  a 
discontented  manner  or  mood.     Bp.  Hall. 

discontentedness  (dis-kon-ten'ted-nes),  n.  Un- 
easiness of  mind ;  inquietude ;  dissatisfaction. 
A  beautiful  bust  of  Alexander  the  Great,  casting  up  his 
face  to  heaven,  with  a  noble  air  of  grief  and  discontented- 
ness in  his  looks.         Addison,  Travels  in  Italy,  Florence. 

discontentful  (dis-kon-tenf  ful),  a.  [<  discontent 
+  -ful,  1.]   Pull  of  discontent.   Howe.    [Bare.] 

discontenting  (dis-kon-ten'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr. 
of  discontent,  v.]     1.  Griving  uneasiness. 

How  unpleasing  and  discontenting  the  society  of  body 
must  needs  be  between  those  whose  minds  cannot  be  so- 
ciable 1  Milton,  Divorce. 

2t.  Discontented ;  feeling  discontent. 

And  (with  my  best  endeavours,  in  your  absence) 

Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify 

And  bring  him  up  to  liking.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

discontentment  (dis-kon-tenf  ment),  n.  [<  OP. 
descontentement,  desconiantement'=lt.  disconten- 
tamentOfScontentamento  ;  as  discontent  H-  -ment.] 
The  state  of  being  uneasy  in  mind;  dissatis- 
faction; inquietude;  discontent. 

She  nothing  said,  no  words  of  discontentment 
Did  from  her  lips  arise. 

Patient  Grissel  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  213). 

The  politic  and  artificial  nourishing  and  entertaining  of 

hopes  ...  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  against  the  poison 

of  discontentments.  Bacon,  Seditions  and  Troubles. 

discontiguous  (dis-kon-tig'u-us),  a.  [<  (Jis-priv. 
-I-  contiguous.]  Not  contiguous :  as,  discontigu- 
ous lands.    Imp.  Diet. 

discontinuable  (dis-kon-tin'u-a-bl),  a.  [<  dis- 
eonUnue  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  discon- 
tinued.   Imp.  Diet.    [Rare.] 

discontinuance  (dis-kon-tin'u-ans),  n.  [<  OF. 
discontinuance,  disconiinuaun'ce',  <  discoriiinuer, 
discontiaue:  see  disconttnue.]  1.  The  act  of 
discontinuing  ;  cessation ;  intermission ;  inter- 
ruption of  continuance. 

Let  us  consider  whether  our  approaches  to  him  are  al- 
ways sweet  and  refreshing,  and  we  are  uneasy  and  impa- 
tient under  any  long  discontinuance  of  our  conversation 
with  him.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Works,  II.  vi. 

2.  Want  of  continued  connection  or  cohesion 
of  parts ;  solution  of  continuity ;  want  of  union ; 
disruption. 

The  stillioides  of  water,  if  there  be  enough  to  follow,  will 
draw  themselves  into  a  small  thread,  because  they  will 
not  discontinue ;  but  if  there  be  no  remedy,  then  they  cast 
themselves  into  round  drops,  which  is  the  figure  that  sav- 
eth  the  body  most  from  discontinu^Lnce.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  In  old  Eng.  law,  the  effect  of  the  alienation 
by  a  tenant  in  tail  of  a  larger  estate  than  he 
was  entitled  to,  followed  by  the  feoffee  hold- 
ing possession  after  the  death  of  the  former. 
This  was  said  to  work  a  discontinuance  of  the  estate  of  the 
heir  in  tail,  because  he  had  no  right  to  enter  on  the  land 
and  turn  out  the  person  in  possession  under  deed  of  feoff- 
ment, but  had  to  assert  his  title  by  process  of  law.  Some- 
times called  ouster  by  discontinuance. 

The  effect  of  a  feoffment  by  him  [the  tenant]  .  .  .  was 
to  work  a  discontinuan^ie :  that  is,  Iiis  issue  had  after  his 
death  no  right  to  enter  on  the  land  and  turn  out  the  in- 
truder, but  had  to  resort  to  the  expensive  course  of  assert- 
ing their  title  by  process  of  law,  or,  in  the  technical  phrase, 
they  were  "put  to  their  action." 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  78. 

Discontinuance  of  a  suit,  the  termination  of  a  suit  by 
the  act  of  the  plaintiff,  as  by  notice  in  writing,  or  by  neg- 
lect to  take  the  proper  adjournments  to  keep  it  pending. 
Sometimes  loosely  used  of  dismissal  against  the  plaintiff's 
will.  See  abandonment  of  an  action,  under  abandonment. 
discontinuation  (dis-kon-tin-u-a'shgn),  n.  [< 
OP.  discontinuacion,  discontinuation,  F.  discon- 
tinuation =  Sp.  descontinuacion  =  Pg.  descon- 
tinuagSo  =  It.  discontinuazione,  <  ML.  disconU- 
nuatio(n-),  <  discontinuare,  pp.  discontinuatus, 
discontiaue :  see  discontinue.]  Breach  or  inter- 
ruption of  continuity;  disruption  of  parts ;  sep- 
aration of  parts  which  form  a  connected  series. 
Upon  any  discontinvution  of  parts,  made  either  by  bub- 
bles or  by  shaking  the  glass,  the  whole  mercury  falls, 

Newton. 
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discontinue  (dis-kon-tin'u),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
discontinued,  ppr.  discontinuing.  [<  OF.  discon- 
tinuer,  P.  discontinuer  =  Sp.  Pg.  desconUnuar  = 
It.  discontinuare,  scontinuare,  <  ML.  discontinu- 
are,  discontinue,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  continuare, 
continue  :  see  dis-  and  conttnue.'\  I.  trans.  1. 
To  cease  from;  cause  to  cease;  put  an  end  to; 
break  off;  stop:  as,  to  discontinue  a  habit  or 
practice ;  to  discontinue  a  suit  at  law,  or  a  claim 
or  right;  their  partnership  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

The  depredations  on  our  commerce  were  not  to  be  dis- 
continued.  T.  Pickering. 

2.  To  interrupt ;  break  the  continuity  of ;  in- 
termit. 

They  modify  aud  discriminate  the  voice  without  appear- 
ing to  ditcontinue  it.  Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

3.  To  cease  to  take  or  receive ;  abandon;  cease 
to  use  :  as,  to  discontinue  a  daily  paper. 

Taught  the  Greelc  tongue,  discontinued  before  in  these 
parte  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years. 

Daniel,  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  cease;  come  to  a  stop  or 
end:  as,  the  uproar  discontinued  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  the  fever  has  discontinued. —  3.  To  be 
severed  or  separated. 

And  thou,  even  thyself,  shalt  discontinue  from  thine 
heritage  that  1  gave  thee ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  serve 
thine  enemies.  Jer.  xvii.  4. 

3.  To  lose  cohesion  of  parts;  suffer  disruption 
or  separation  of  substance.    Bacon.     [Bare.] 

discontinuee  (dis-kon-tin-u-e'),  n.  [<  discon- 
tinue +  -eel.]  in  old  law,  one  whose  possession 
or  right  to  possession  of  something  is  discon- 
tinued, or  liable  to  be  discontinued. 

discontinuer  (dis-kon-tin'u-er),  n.  One  who 
discontinues  a  rule  or  practice.  Also  discon- 
tinuor. 

discontinuity  (dis-kon-ti-nii'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
discontinuity  =  Pr.  discontinmtat,  <  ML.  dis- 
e(mtinuita(t-)s,  <  discontinmis,  discontinuous: 
see  discontinuous,  continuity.']  1.  The  fact  or 
quality  of  being  discontinuous;  want  of  con- 
tinuity or  uninterrupted  connection ;  disunion 
of  parts ;  want  of  cohesion.    See  continuity. 

Both  may  pass  for  one  stone  and  be  polished  both  to- 
gether without  any  blemishing  discontinuity  of  surface. 
Boyle,  Works,  III.  649. 

The  discontinuity  of  memory  between  different  stages 
of  the  hypnotic  trance  and  its  continuity  between  recur- 
rences of  the  same  stage.  Mind,  XII.  619. 

2.  In  math.,  that  character  of  a  change  which 
consists  in  a  passage  from  one  point,  state,  or 
value  to  another  without  passing  through  a  con- 
tinuously infinite  series  of  intermediate  points 
(see  infinite) ;  that  character  of  a  function  which 
consists  in  an  infinitesimal  change  of  the  vari- 
ables not  being  everywhere  accompanied  by 
an  infinitesimal  change  (including  no  change) 
of  the  function  itself.  An  essemHal  disconUnutby  is  a 
discontinuity  in  which  the  value  of  the  function  becomes 
entirely  indeterminate. 

discontinuer  (dis-kon-tin'u-or),  n.  Same  as 
discontinuer:  the  form  used  in  law. 

discontinuous  (dis-kon-tin'u-us),  a.  [=  Sp. 
desconUnuo  =  It.  discontimio,  <  ML.  disconUnuus, 
not  continuous,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  conUnuus,  con- 
tinuous: see  dis-  and  continu^tis.']  1.  Broken 
off;  interrupted;  lacking  continuity. 

A  path  that  is  zigzag,  discontimtous,  and  intersected. 

De  Quincey. 
Matter  is  discontinuous  in  the  highest  degree,  for  it 
consists  of  separate  particles  or  molecules  which  are  mu- 
tually non-interpenetrable. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  226. 

2t.  Breaking  continuity;  severing  the  relation 
of  parts;  disjunctive. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain. 
And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolved ;  so  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 
Fass'd  through  him.  Milton,  P.  1.,  vl.  329. 

3.  In  math.    See  the  extract. 

The  term  diseontinvmis,  as  applied  to  a  function  of  a 
single  variable,  has  been  used  in  two  totally  different  senses. 
Sometimes  a  function  is  called  discontinuous  when  its 
algebraic  expression  for  values  of  the  variable  lying  be- 
tween certain  limits  is  different  from  its  algebraical  expres- 
sion for  values  of  the  variable  lying  between  other  limits. 
Sometimes  a  function  of  x,  f  (x),  is  called  continuous  when, 
for  all  values  of  x,  the  difference  between  f(x)  and  /(x  +  h) 
can  be  made  smaller  than  any  assignable  quantity  by  suf- 
ficiently diminishing  h,  and  in  the  contrary  case  discon- 
tinuous. If  /(x)  can  become  infinite  for  a  finite  value  of 
X,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it  as  discontinuous 
according  to  the  second  definition.  Stokes. 

discontinuously  (dis-kon-tin'u-us-li),  adv.    In 
a  discontinuous  manner;  with  discontinuity. 
The  figure-discs  must  be  driven  discontinuously. 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks  and  Watches,  p.  144. 
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disconveniencet  (dis-kon-ve'niens),  n.  [ME. 
disconvenience  =  OF.  desconvenance,  F.  discon- 
venance  =  Pr.  disconvenieneia,  descovinensa  = 
Sp.  Pg.  desconvenienda  =  It.  diseonvenienza, 
disconvenenza,  sconvenienza,  sconvenenza,  <  LL. 
disconvenienUa,  disagreement,  <  L.  disconveni- 
en(t-)s,  ppr.  of  diseonvenire,  disagree:  see  dis- 
convenient.}  Inconvenience;  incongruity;  dis- 
agreement. 

A  necessary  disconvenience,  where  anything  is  allowed 
to  be  cause  of  itself.  Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  213. 

disconvenientt  (dis-kon-ve'nient),  a.  [=  F. 
disconvenient  (16th  oeiit.),  disoonvenant  =  Pr. 
desconvinent  =  Sp.  Pg.  desconveniente  =  It.  dis- 
conveniente,  seonveniente,  <  L.  disconvenien(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  diseonvenire,  disagree,  <  dis-  priv.  +  con- 
venire,  agree,  be  convenient :  see  dis-  and  con- 
venient.']   Inconvenient;  incongruous. 

Continual  drinking  is  most  convenient  to  the  distemper 
of  an  hydropick  body,  though  most  disconvenient  to  its 
present  welfare.  Bp.  Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  xl. 

Discophora  (dis-kof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  discopliorus :  ah&'discophorovs.]  1.  The 
discoidal  hydro- 
zoans,  a  subclass 
of  Hydrozoa, 
comprising  most 
of  the  organisms 
known  as  jelly- 
fishes,  sea-jel- 
lies, or  sea-net- 
tles. The  latter 
name  is  given  them 
from  the  power  they 
possess,  like  other 
hydrozoans,  of  sting- 
ing by  means  of  their 
thread-cells.  The 
hydrosome  consists 
of  a  single  umbrella- 
like  disk,  by  the 
rhythmical  contrac- 
tion of  which  the 
creature  swims,  and 
from  the  center  of 
which  hangs  a  single 
polypite  or  digestive 
individual,  or,  less 
frequently,  several. 
They  are  free-swim- 
ming oceanic  ani- 
malSj  whose  body 
consists  of  such  soft 
gelatinous  sub- 
stance that  a  speci- 
men weighing  sev- 
eral pounds  when  alive  weighs  when  dried  hardly  as 
many  grains.  The  Discophora  include  many  acalephs,  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  and  are  also  called  Medv^ce, 
Ephyromedusae,  and  Aeraapeda.  They  have  been  divided 
into  Calycozoa  (lucernarians),  Jthizostomea,  and  Mono- 
stomea.  The  term  Discophora  is  also  restricted  to  the 
last  two  of  these,  excluding  the  Lucernarida.  Thus,  by 
Claus,  the  Discophora  are  made  a  suborder  of  Scyphome- 
dusce,  synonymous  with  Acraspeda,  and  characterized  as 
disk-shaped  acalephs  with  the  margin  of  the  disk  8-lobed, 
at  least  8  submarginal  sense-organs,  as  many  ocular 
lobes,  and  4  great  cavities  in  the  umbrella  for  the  gen- 
erative organs.  In  this  strict  sense  the  Discophora  cor- 
respond to  the  DiseoTnedusts  (which  see).  For  several 
wi(ter  and  inconsistent  uses  of  the  term,  see  the  extract. 
The  binary  division  of  the  Hydrozoa  was  established 
by  Eschscholtz  (1829),  whose  Discophorse  phanerocarpas 
correspond  to  the  Scyphomedusse,  whilst  his  Discophorro 
cryptocarpsB  represent  the  HydromeduBse.  The  terms 
point  to  distinctions  which  are  not  valid.  In  1853  Kdlliker 
used  the  terra  Discophora  for  the  Scyphomedusse  alone,  an 
illegitimate  limitation  of  the  term  which  was  followed  by 
Louis  Agassiz  in  1860.  Nicholson  has  used  the  term  In 
a  reverse  sense  for  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  those 
medusee  not  classified  by  Huxley  as  Lucemaridse,  nor  yet 
recognized  as  derived  from  hydroid  trophosomes.  Ttiia 
use  of  the  term  adds  to  the  existing  confusion,  and  renders 
its  abandonment  necessary.  .  .  .  The  term  Discophora  is 
used  by  Claus  for  the  DiscomedussB. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XII.  666. 

2.  An  order  of  suctorial  worms,  the  leeches: 
so  called  from  their  sutddng-disks.  See  Miru- 
dinea. 

Discophorse  (dis-kof'o-re),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
■pi.  ot  discophorus :  see  discophorous.]  Same  as 
Discophora — ^Discophorse  crjTJtocarpsBt,  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Eschscholtz  to  those  hydrozoans  now  called  By- 
dromedusce  (vrhloti  see).— DiscopiorsB  pbanerocarpset, 
a  term  applied  by  Eschscholtz  to  those  hydrozoans  now 
called  Scyphomedusce  (which  see). 

discophoran  (dis-kof'o-ran),  a.  and  n.     [<  Dis- 
cophora +  -an.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Discophora. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Discophora. 

discophore  (dis'ko-for),  n.  One  of  the  Disco- 
phora.   Huxley. 

discophorous  (dis-kof 'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  disco- 
phorus,  <  Gr.  diaKa^dpoq,  bringing  the  discus 
(bearing  a  disk),  <  Slanoq,  a  discus,  disk,  -f  -fdpo;, 
<  (l)ipciv  =  E.  &eori .]  1 .  Provided  with  a  gelati- 
nous bell  or  disk,  as  a  discophoran;  specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Discophora  (def.  1). — 2. 


Cej>hea,  one  of  the  Discophora. 
a,  disk,  or  umbrella ;  b,  ramifications  of 
the  brachia  which  terminate  in  c,  the  ten- 
tacles; O,  pillars  supporting  the  brachif- 
erous  disk  which  floors  the  subumbrellar 
cavity ;  /,  short  clavate  tentacles  between 
the  oral  pores. 
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In  Annelida,  having  a  sucking-disk,  as  a  leech; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Discophora 
(def.  2). 

discoplacenta  (dis'-'ko-pla-sen'tS,),  n. ;  pi.  dis- 
coplacentce  (-te).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dimoq,  a  msk,  -I- 
NL.  placenta,  q.  v.]  A  discoid  placenta.  See 
placenta, 

discoplacental  (dis^ko-pla-sen'tal),  a.  [<  NL. 
discoplacentalis,  <  discoplacenta,  q.  v.]  Having 
a  discoid  deciduate  placenta :  as,  a  discoplacen- 
tal order  of  mammals. 

Discoplacentalia  (dis"ko-pla-sen-ta'li-a),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  discoplacentalis:  see  disco- 
placental.] Those  deciduate  mammals  in  which 
the  placenta  is  discoidal,  as  contrasted  with 
Zonoplacentalia.  The  group  includes  the  ro- 
dents, some  edentates,  the  insectivores,  bats, 
lemurs,  monkeys,  and  man. 

discopodium  (dis-ko-po'di-nm),  n. ;  pi.  diseopo- 
dia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  SicKOf,  a  quoit,  disk,  -h 
TToiif  (Trod-)  =  B.  foot.]  In  iot.,  the  foot  or  stalk 
on  which  some  kinds  of  disks  are  elevated. 

Discoporella  (dis"ko-po-rel'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
dianog,  a  disk,  -t-  nSpog,  a  passage,  pore.]  The 
tjrpical  genus  of  the  family  DiscoporellidcB. 

Discoporellidee  (dis^ko-po-rel'l-de),  n.pl.  [NL. , 

<  Discoporella  +  ■ddce.']  A  family  of  chilosto- 
matous  polyzoans,  typified  by  the  genus  iHs- 
coporella.  They  have  the  zofioecium  discoid,  sometimes 
confluent,  adnate  or  stipitate,  the  cells  distinct  or  close- 
ly connate,  and  the  intermediate  surface  cancellated  or 
porous. 

discord  (dis'k6rd),  n.    [<  ME.  discord,  descord, 

<  OF.  descorde,  P.  discord  =  Pr.  deseort,  later 
discord  =  Sp.  Pg.  discordia  =  It.  discordia,  scor- 
dia,  <  L.  discordia,  discord,  <  discors  (discord-), 
disagreeing,  at  variance,  inharmonious,  <  dis-, 
apart,  +  cor  (cord-)  =  E.  heart.  Of.  accord, 
concord.]  1.  Want  of  concord  or  harmony 
between  persons  or  things;  disagreement  of 
relations ;  especially,  as  applied  to  persons, 
difference  of  opinions ;  variance ;  opposition ; 
contention;  strife;  any  disagreement  which 
produces  passion,  contest,  disputes,  litigation, 
or  war. 

And  so  trowed  the  Jewes  for  to  have  Pes  when  Crist 
was  ded ;  For  thei  seyd  that  he  made  Discord  and  Strif 
amonges  hem.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  11. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee; 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  291. 

Peace  to  arise  out  of  universal  discord  fomented  in  all 

parts  of  the  empire.  Burke. 

2.  In  r,iusic :  (a)  The  combination  of  two  tones 
that  are  inharmonious  with  each  other,  or  in- 
conclusive in  combined  effect ;  a  dissonance. 

Discord  is  .  .  .  due  partly  to  beats,  partly  to  difficulty 
in  identifying  pitch.    A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  426. 

(6)  The  interval  between  two  such  tones ;  any 
interval  not  a  unison,  octave,  perfect  fifth_,  per- 
fect fourth,  major  or  minor  third,  or  major  or 
minor  sixth.  In  medieval  music  all  but  the  first 
three  of  the  above  intervals  were  at  first  re- 
garded as  discords,  (o)  Either  of  the  two  tones 
forming  such  an  interval,  (d)  A  chord  con- 
taining such  intervals.    See  dissonance. 

Why  rushed  the  discords  in,  but  that  harmony  should  be 
prized?  Browning,  Abt  Vogler. 

Hence — 3.  Any  confused  noise ;  a  mingling  or 
clashing  of  sounds ;  a  harsh  clang  or  uproar. 

Arms  on  armour  clashing  bray'd 
HoiTible  discord.  MUtm,  P.  I.,  vL  209. 

Apple  of  discord.  See  apple. =S3n.  1.  Discordance, 
dissension,  rupture,  clashing,  jarring. 
discord  (dis-k6rd'),  V.  i.  [<  OP.  descorder,  dis- 
eorder,  F.  discorder  =  Pr.  descordar  =  Sp.  Pg- 
discordar  =  It.  discordare,  scordare,  <  L.  discor- 
dare,  disagree,  <  discors,  disagreeing:  see  dis- 
cord, n.]  1.  To  disagree;  jar;  clash.— 3.  To 
be  discordant  or  dissonant. 

Sounds  do  disturb  and  alter  the  one  the  other,  ...  the 
one  jarring  and  discording  with  the  other,  and  making  a 
confusion.  .         Bacon. 

discordablet  (dis-kdr'da-bl),  a.  [ME.,  <  OP. 
descordable,  discordahle.  <  L.  discordabilis,  dis- 
cordant, <  discordare,  disagree:  see  discord, v.] 
Discordant.     Gower. 

What  discordahle  cause  hath  to  rent,  and  vnioined  the 
byndyng  or  the  allaunce  of  thynges:  that  is  to  sain,  the 
coniunocions  of  God  and  of  man?     Chamer,  Boethius,  v. 

discordance,  discordancy  (dis-kdr'dans,  -dan- 
si),  n.  [<  ME.  discordance,  <  OF.  discordmce, 
descordanee,  F.  discordance  =  Sp.  Pg.  discoram- 
da  =  It.  discordanza,  scordanza,  <  ML.  discor- 
dantia,  <  L.  discordan{t-)s,  ppr.,  discordant:  see 
discordamt.]  1 .  The  state  of  behig_  discordant; 
disagreement;  opposition;  inconsistency. 
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The  most  baneful  result  of  such  an  institution  as  that 
of  caste  IS,  that  it  turns  religion  .  .  .  into  a  principle  of 
division  and  discordancy.  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  27. 

2t..  Discord  of  sound. 

Discordant  euer  fro  arraony, 
And  distoned  from  melody  — 
In  floites  made  he  discm-daunce, 

Horn,  of  the  Hose. 
discordant Jdis-k6r'daiit),«.      [<  me.  descor- 


.>mltl^Z''.^^tl^,r^l\%f^^''^J^ll  ^'^''--i  discpunselt  (dis-koun'sel),  V.  t.     [<  OF.  descon- 
Horsley,  Works,  III.  xxxix.    *^*"*6»)  aescunseilUer,  desconsilUer,  desconseiller, 
etc.,  <  des-  priv.  +  conaeilUer,  etc.,  coimsel: 
see  dis-  and  counsel,  v.']    To  dissuade. 

By  such  good  meanes  he  him  discounsdled 
J!  rem  prosecuting  his  revengmg  rage. 

Spenser,  ¥.  Q.,  III.  i.  11. 
discount  (dis'kount  or  dis-kount'),  v.  t.     [For- 
merly sometimes  discompt;  <  OF.  disconter, 
descunter,  later  descompter,  reckon  off,  accoimt 

Amt=Sv.Fg.d%scordante=lt.fscordante,scor.    =  Dan.  dislcontere  =  Sw.  diskontera),  <  ML  dJs- 

f^«^'.^««'^!^f^'^T^^^''?PV*/r'""■'^''''•'''^^  «<"»?"**«'•«.  deduct,  discount,  <L?dL7away, 
T!^Ja  T„n  f'  l-^  ^^-  ^°*-  li^^oi'io^sly  from,  +  computare,  reckon,  count:  see'co«»iV, 
^?i.  .Jw-^?  "li  ■^^''^5®^''^'  incongru-  v.,compute.-\  1.  To  reckon  off  or  deduct  in  setl 
?  IT^f-^ZrV  ^-'"^  "-*  vananoe;  clash-  tlement;  make  a  reduction  of:  as,  to  discount 
"'SLaA'..^*""'^'*""*  opinions;  discordant  rules    5  per  cent,  for  cash  payment  of  a  bill.— 2.  To 

leave  out  of  account;  disregard. 
His  application  is  to  be  discounted,  as  here  irrelevant. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
3.  In  finance,  to  purchase,  or  pay  the  amount 
of  in  cash,  less  a  certain  rate  per  cent.,  as  a 
promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange,  etc.,  to  be 


or  principles, 

But  it  is  greatly  discordamt 
Unto  the  scholes  of  Athene. 

Qower,  Conf.  Amant.,  VII. 
Discordant  opinions  are  reconciled  by  being  seen  to  be 
two  extremes  of  one  principle. 

£merso».  Essays,  Ist  ser.,  p.  280.     ^ ^ ,  „^  „^  „^v^„„g<,,  cu^.,  ..u  uo 

Such  discordant  effect  of  incongruous  excellence  and     collected  by  the  discounter  or  purchaser  at  ma- 
S*;?™°?'.°"»  ^^^?'y  »?  l'«l™g?  to  the  death-scene  of  the    turity :  as,  to  discoumt  a  bill  or  a  claim  at  7  per 


Talbots  when  matched  against  the  quarrelling  scene  of 
Somerset  and  Yorls.  Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  34. 

Coloui-s  which  are  chromatically  closely  related  to  one 
another,  such  as  green  and  yellow,  are  discordant  when 
they  are  arranged  so  that  there  is  an  abrupt  transition 
from  one  to  the  other.  Field,  Chromatography,  p.  66. 

2.   Opposite;   contrary;  not  coincident:  as, 
the  discordant  attractions  of  comets  or  of  dif- 
ferent planets. — 3.  Inharmonious;  dissonant; 
harsh,  grating,  or  disagreeable  to  the  ear. 
War,  with  discordant  Notes  and  jarring  Noise, 
The  Harmony  of  Peace  destroys. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Harmony. 

Landor  was  never  mastered  by  his  period,  though  still 
in  harmony  with  it ;  in  short,  he  was  not  a  discordant,  but 
an  independent,  singer.  Stedjman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  83. 

discordantly  (dis-k6r'dant-li),  adm.    In  a  dis- 
cordant manner. 


If  they  be  discordantly  tuned,  though  each  of  them 
struclc  apai't  would  yield  a  pleasing  sound,  yet  being 
struck  together  they  make  but  a  harsh  and^troublesome 
noise. 


cent.    Compare  negotiate. 

Power  to  discount  notes  imports  power  to  purchase 
them.  Pape  vs.  Capitol  Bank  of  Topeka,  20  Kan.  440. 

The  first  rule,  ...  to  discount  only  unexceptionable 
paper.  Walsh. 

Hence — 4.  To  make  a  deduction  from;  put  a 
reduced  estimate  or  valuation  upon;  make  an 
allowance  for  exaggeration  or  excess  in:  as, 
to  discount  a  braggart's  story;  to  discount  an 
improbable  piece  of  news. —  5.  To  reckon  or  act 
upon  in  advance ;  diminish  by  anticipation  the 
interest,  pleasure,  etc.,  of;  take  for  granted  as 
going  to  happen:  as,  to  discount  one's  future 
prospects ;  to  discount  the  pleasure  of  a  journey. 

Speculation  as  to  the  political  crisis  is  almost  at  an  end, 
and  the  announcement  to  be  made  to-morrow  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  already  so  fully  discounted  that  it 
is  shorn  of  much  of  its  interest.      Scotsman  (newspaper). 

6.  In  MlHards,  to  allow  discount  to :  as,  to  dis- 
„    ,   „r   ,     T  w  ,     count  an  inferior  player.    See  discount,  n.,  4. 
Boyle,  worta^  I.  741.  discount  (dis'kouit),  »J.    [=  OF.  descompte,  F. 


discordantness  (dls-k6r'dant-nes),  n.  Discor- 
dance.    [Bare.] 

discordedf  (dis-kdr'ded), «.  [<  discord  +  -ed2.] 
At  variance ;  disagreeing. 

Discorded  friends  aton'd,  men  and  their  wives. 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  v.  2. 

discordfult  (dis-k6rd'ful),  a.  [<  discord  + 
-ful,  1.]    Quarrelsome;  contentious. 

But  Blandamour,  full  of  vainglorious  spright, 

And  rather  stird  by  his  discordfvXl  Dame, 
Upon  them  gladly  would  have  prov'd  his  might. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I  v.  iv.  3. 

discordonst  (dis'kdr-dus),  a.  [<  discord  +  -ous. 
Cf .  OF.  descordieus,  discordieuxX  L.  discordiosus, 
<  djscwdjo,  discord.]    Discordant;  dissonant. 

Then  crept  in  pride,  and  peevish  covetise, 
And  men  grewgreedie,  discordov^  and  nice. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  1. 

discorporate  (dis-k6r'po-rat),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  corporate,  a.]  1.  Divested  of  the  body; 
disembodied.     [Rare.] 

Instead  of  the  seven  corporate  selfish  spirits,  we  have 
the  four  and  twenty  millions  of  discorporate  selfish. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  III.  198. 

2t.  Deprived  of  corporate  privileges. 
discorporate  (dis-k6r'po-rat),  v.  t.    To  deprive 
of  corporate  privileges. 

discorrespondentt  (dis-kor-es-pon'dent),  a.  [< 
dis-  priv.  +  correspondent.']     Lacking  corre- 
spondence or  congruity. 
It  would  be  discorrespondent  in  respect  of  God. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  vii.  §  3. 

discostate  (dis-kos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  dis-,  apart, 
+  costa,  rib:  see  costate.']  In  lot.,  having  ra- 
diately  divergent  ribs :  applied  to  leaves,  etc. 

Discostomata  (dis-ko-sto'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Or.  dloKog,  a  disk,  +  'cT6/ia(T-),  mouth.]  In  Sa- 
ville  Kent's  classification,  one  of  four  classes  of 
Protozoa,  containing  the  sponges  and  collar- 
bearing  monads,  or  Spongida  and  Choanoflapel-  Discount  day,  the  specified  day  of  the  weelt  on  which  a 
lata,  so  called  from  the  characteristic  discoidal    bank  discounts  notes  or  bills. 

configuration  of  the  introceptive  area:  con-  discountable  (dis-koun'ta-bl),  a.  [<  discount 
tcas^d.yriQiPantostomata,Eustomata,a,n&Poh/-  +  -aUe.]  That  maybe  discounted:  as,  cer- 
stomata.  it  is  divided  by  this  author  into  two  sections :  tain  forms  are  necessary  to  render  notes  dts- 
the  Discostomata  gyrrmozoida,  which  are  the  ordmary  col-     countable  at  a  bank. 

lar-bearing  monads  or  CAoanoAaS'rfiato  of  most  authors;  cliSCOUnt-broker  (dis'koimt-br6'''k6r),  n.  One 
''^^'^^^'^'^o^l^f^o'^^Sln^^^l  Who  cashes  notes  or  bills  of  exchange  at  a  dis- 
&desi^tionTf  ThTlatSrperhapsTan  oversight,     count,  and  makes  advances  on  securities. 

diseoatomatous  (dis-ko-stom'a-tus),  a.     Per-  discountenance  (dis-koun  te-nans),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
taiSngtoorhavingthbcharabtersof  theiMs-    -^  -   ---"■•—--"-"'  "™  ^.o...,.,. 

eostomata. 


dAcompte  =  Sp.  descuento  =  Pg.  deseonto  =  It. 
sconto,  iormeilj  disconto  (>D.  G.  djscowto  =  Dan. 
disTconto  =  Sw.  disJcont),  <  ML.  discomputus,  dis- 
count; from  the  verb:  see  discount,  v.]  1.  An 
allowance  or  deduction,  generally  of  so  much 
per  cent.,  made  for  prepayment  or  for  prompt 
payment  of  a  bill  or  account;  a  sum  deduct- 
ed^ in  consideration  of  cash  payment,  from  the 
price  of  a  thing  usually  sold  on  credit;  any 
deduction  from  the  customary  price,  or  from  a 
sum  due  or  to  be  due  at  a  future  time. — 2.  In 
finance,  the  rate  per  cent,  deducted  from  the 
face  value  of  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  ex- 
change, etc.,  when  purchasing  the  privilege  of 
collecting  its  amount  at  maturity.  Bank  discount 
is  simple  interest  paid  in  advance,  and  reckoned,  not  on 
the  sum  advanced  in  the  purchase,  but  on  the  amount  of 
the  note  or  bill.  This  is  the  method  recognized  in  busi- 
ness and  in  law.  True  discount  is  a  tectmical  term  for  the 
sum  which  would,  if  invested  at  the  same  rate,  amount  to 
the  interest  on  the  face  value  of  the  note  or  bill  when 
due :  thus,  $6  is  the  bank  discount  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  on  a  bill  drawn  at  twelve  months  for  $100;  while 
S4.7619  is  the  true  discount,  because  that  sum  if  invested 
at  5  per  cent,  would  at  tlie  end  of  a  year  amount  to  S5. 
True  discount  maybe  found  by  multiplying  the  amount  of 
a  bill  or  note  by  the  rate  of  discount  and  dividing  by  100 
increased  by  the  rate ;  while  bank  discount  is  computed 
in  the  same  manner  as  simple  interest. 
3.  The  act  of  discounting:  as,  a  note  is  lodged 
in  the  bank  for  discount;  the  banks  have  sus- 
pended discounts. — 4.  In  billiards,  an  allowance 
made  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  player  of  a 
deduction  of  one  count  from  his  string  for  every 
count  made  by  the  latter.  A  double  discount  de- 
ducts two  counts  for  one ;  three  discounts,^  three ;  and  so 
on  up  to  the  grand  discount,  which  deprives  the  player 
who  discounts  his  opponent  (gives  the  odds)  of  all  prior 
counts  whenever  the  latter  makes  a  successful  shot.— At  a 
discount,  below  par ;  hence,  in  low  esteem ;  in  disfavor. 
Originality,  vigour,  courage,  straightforwardness  are  ex- 
cellent tilings,  but  they  are  at  a  discount  in  the  market. 
E.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  18. 


and  pp.  discountenanced,  ppr.  discountenancing. 
[<  OF.  descontemmc&r,  P.  deoontenancer,  abash, 


discouragement 

put  out  of  countenance,  <  des-  priv.  +  conte- 
nance,  countenance:  see  dis-  and  countenance, 
«.]  If.  To  put  out  of  countenance;  put  to 
shame;  abash. 

This  hath  discounteiuinced  our  scholaris  most  riclily. 

B.  Jonson,  Cyntliia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

An  infant  grace  is  soon  dashed  and  discountenanced, 
often  running  into  an  inconvenience  and  the  evils  of  an 
imprudent  conduct.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  v.  (i. 

The  hermit  was  somewhat  discountenanced  by  this  ob- 
servation. Scott. 

2.  To  set  the  countenance  against ;  show  dis- 
approbation of;  hence,  to  discourage,  check, 
or  restrain:  as,  to  discountenance  the  use  of 
wine ;  to  discountenance  the  frivolities  of  the 
age. 

Unwilling  they  were  to  discountenance  any  man  who 
was  willing  to  serve  them.      Clarendon,  Great  KebeUion. 

Be  careful  to  discountenance  in  children  anything  that 
loolss  like  rage  and  furious  anger.    Tillotson,  Works,  I.  li. 

Now  the  more  obvious  and  modest  way  of  discounte- 
nancing evil  is  by  silence,  and  by  separating  from  it. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  157. 

discountenancef  (dis-koun'te-nans),  n.  [<  OF. 
desoontenance,  F.  d4contenance  ;  ifrom  the  verb.] 
Cold  treatment ;  unfavorable  aspect ;  unfriend- 
ly regard ;  disapprobation ;  whatever  tends  to 
check  or  discourage. 

He  thought  a  little  discountenance  on  those  persons 
would  suppress  that  spirit.  Clarendon. 

discountenancer  (dis-koun'te-nan-sfir),  n.  One 
who  discountenances ;  one  wfio  refuses  to  coun- 
tenance, encourage,  or  support. 

Scandale  and  murmur  against  the  king,  and  his  gouerne- 
ment ;  taxing  him  for  a  great  taxer  of  his  people,  and  dis- 
countenancer  of  his  nobilitie.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

discounter  (dis'koun-ter),  n.  One  who  dis- 
counts ;  specifically,  one  who  buys  mercantile 
paper  at  a  discount. 

In  order  to  gorge  the  whole  gang  of  usurers,  pedlars, 
and  itinerant  Jew-discounters  at  tlie  corners  of  streets, 
[have  they  not]  starved  the  poor  of  their  Christian  flocks, 
and  their  own  brother  pastors? 

Burke,  To  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

discourage  (dis-kur'aj),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
couraged, ppr.  discouraging.  [<  ME.  discou- 
ragen,  <  OF.  descoragier,  descourager,  F.  d^cou- 
rager  (=  It.  scoraggiare,  scoraggire),  dishearten, 
<  des-  priv.  +  coragier,  couragier,  encourage : 
see  dis-  and  courage,  v.,  and  cf.  encourage.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  deprive  of,  or  cause  to  lose,  courage; 
dishearten;  depress  in  spirit ;  deject;  dispirit. 

Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  they 
be  discouraged.  Col.  iii.  21. 

When  we  begin  to  seels  God  in  earnest,  we  are  apt,  not 
only  to  be  humbled  (which  we  ought  to  be),  but  to  be  dis- 
couraged at  the  slowness  with  which  we  are  able  to  amend, 
in  spite  of  all  the  assistances  of  God's  grace. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Pai-ochial  Sermons,  L  232. 

2.  To  lessen  or  repress  courage  for;  obstruct 
by  opposition  or  difficulty;  dissuade  or  hinder 
from :  as,  to  discourage  emigration ;  ill  success 
discov/rages  effort ;  low  prices  discourage  indus- 
try. 

In  our  return,  when  I  staid  some  time  ashore,  the  boat- 
men cut  down  a  tree ;  some  labourers  near  spoke  to  them 
not  to  do  it,  and  I  likewise  discourag'd  it. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 114. 
The  apostle  .  .  .  discourages  too  unreasonable  a  pre- 
sumption. Bogers. 
If  revelation  speaks  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
it  speaks  only  to  discourage  dogmatism  and  temerity. 

MacauZay,  Sadler's  Bef.  Refuted. 
Il.t  intrans.  To  lose  courage. 
Because  that  poore  Churche  shulde  not  utterly  disoou- 
rage,  in  her  extreme  adversities,  the  Sonne  of  God  hath 
taken  her  to  His  spowse. 

Yocmyymi  of  Johan  Bale,  1663  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  464). 

discouraget  (dis-kur'aj),  n.  [<  discourage,  v.] 
Want  of  courage ,  cowardice. 

There  undoubtedly  is  grievous  discourage  and  peril  of 
conscience ;  forasmuch  as  they  omit  oftentimes  their 
duties  and  offices.     Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  fol.  209. 

discouragement  (dis-kur'aj-ment),  n.  [<  OF. 
descouragement,  P.  decour'agement  =  It.  disco- 
raggiamento,  scoraggiamento ;  as  discourage  + 
-ment.]  1.  The  act  of  discouraging;  the  act  of 
deterring  or  dissuading  from  an  undertaking. 
Over-great  discouragement  might  make  them  desperate. 
State  Trials,  H.  Garnet,  an.  1606. 

2.  The  state  of  being  discouraged;  depression 
of  spirit  with  regard  to  action  or  effort. 

The  Czar  was  walking  up  and  down  that  private  walk 
of  his  in  the  little  garden  at  the  back  of  his  quarters,  his 
head  drooping  on  his  breast,  his  shoulders  bent,  his  whole 
attitude  eloquent  of  discouragement. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  131. 

3.  That  whien  discourages ;  that  which  deters 
or  tends  to  deter  from  an  undertaking  or  from 
a  course  of  conduct. 


discouragement 

The  books  read  at  schools  and  colleges  are  full  of  in- 
citements to  virtue  and  duicouragejiwnts  from  vice.  Swift. 

The  steddy  course  of  a  vii-tuous  and  religious  life,  .  .  . 
resisting  all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  overcoming  all 
difficulties,  and  persevering  to  the  end  under  all  discou- 
TogemeiUi.  Clarke,  Works,  II.  8. 

=  S3m.  1.  Dissuasion.— 2.  Dejection,  hopelessness.— 3. 
Hindrance,  opposition,  obstacle,  impediment. 
discourager  (dis-kur'a-jer),  n.  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  discourages,  disheartens,  or  de- 
presses the  courage. —  2.  One  who  discourages, 
discountenances,  or  deters:  as,  a  discourager 
of  or  from  marriage. 

Those  discouragers  and  abaters  of  elevated  love. 

Dryden,  The  Assignation,  iii.  1. 

discouraging  (dis-kur'a-jing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
discourage,  v.]  Tending  to  dishearten  or  to 
depress  the  courage;  disheartening:  as,  dis- 
couraging prospects. 

discouragingly  (dls-kur'a-jing-li),  adv.  In  a 
discouraging  manner. 

discourse  (dis-kors'),  n.  [<  ME.  discourse  =  D. 
G.  discours  =  Dan.  Sw.  disJcurs,  <  OF.  discours, 
F.  discours  =  Sp.  Pg.  diseurso  =  It.  discorso, 
discourse,  <  L.  diseursus,  a  running  to  and  fro, 
a  running  about,  a  pace,  gait,  LL.  a  discourse, 
conversation,  ML.  also  reasoning,  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  <  diseurrere,  pp.  diseursus,  run  to 
and  fro,  nm  through  or  over,  hasten,  LL.  go 
over  a  subject,  speak  at  length  of,  discourse  of 
(>  It.  diseorrere  —  Sp.  diSGurrir  =  Pg.  discorrer 
=  F.  diseourir,  discourse),  <  dis-,  away,  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  +  currere,  run :  see  currenf^, 
and  cf.  course'^,  concourse.  Hence  discursive, 
etc.]  1.  A  running  over  a  subject  in  Speech; 
hence,  a  communication  of  thoughts  by  words; 
expression  of  ideas ;  mutual  intercourse ;  talk; 
conversation. 

Kich  she  shall  be,  ...  of  good  discourse,  an  excellent 
musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please 
God.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  8. 

His  wisdom  was  greate,  and  judgment  most  acute;  of 
solid  discourse,  affable,  humble,  and  in  nothing  affected. 
Evelyn,  Diary  (1623),  p.  4. 

The  vanquished  party  with  the  victors  joined, 

Jfor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  mind. 

Dryden. 

You  shall  have  very  useful  and  cheering  discourse  at 
several  times  with  two  several  men,  but  let  all  three  of 
you  come  together,  and  you  shall  not  have  one  new  and 
hearty  word.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  189. 

2.  A  running  over  in  the  mind  of  premises  and 
deducing  of  conclusions ;  the  exercise  of,  or  an 
act  of  exercising,  the  logical  or  reasoning  facul- 
ty ;  hence,  the  power  of  reasoning  from  prem- 
ises; rationality. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 

Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  tis  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  fust  in  us  unus'd.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

Reason  is  her  [the  soul's]  being, 
Discursive  or  intuitive  :  discourse 

,"      Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  V.  488. 
Our  modem  philosophers  have  too  much  exalted  the 
faculties  of  our  souls  when  they  have  maintained  that  by 
their  force  mankind  has  been  able  to  find  out  that  there 
is  one  Supreme  Agent  or  Intellectual  Being,  which  we 
call  God ;  that  praise  and  prayer  are  his  due  worship ; 
and  the  rest  of  those  deducements,  which  I  am  confident 
are  the  remote  effects  of  revelation,  and  unattainable  by 
our  discourse.  Dryden,  Keligio  Laici,  Pref. 

Discourse  indicates  the  operation  of  comparison,  the 
running  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  characters 
and  notes  of  objects ;  this  term  may,  therefore,  be  prop- 
erly applied  to  the  elaborative  faculty  in  general.  The 
tei'nis  discourse  and  diseursus  are,  however,  often,  nay 
generally,  used  for  the  reasoning  process,  strictly  con- 
sidered. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

S.  A  formal  discussion  or  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject; a  dissertation,  treatise,  homily,  sermon, 
or  the  like :  as,  the  discourse  of  Plutarch  on 
garrulity,  of  Cicero  on  old  age;  an  eloquent 
discourse. — 4t.  Debate;  contention;  strife. 

The  villaine  .  .  . 

Himselfe  addrest  unto  this  new  debate. 

And  with  his  club  him  all  about  so  blist. 

That  he  which  way  to  turne  him  scarcely  wist.  .  .  . 

At  last  the  caytive,  after  long  discourse. 

When  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoyded  quite, 

Kesolved  in  one  t'  assemble  all  his  force. 

■  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  14. 
[In  this  passage  the  editors  usually  but  erroneously  give 
discourse  a  literal  sense,  '  a  running  about,  hence  a  shift- 
ing of  ground.'] 

5t.  Intercourse;  dealing;  transaction.  Beau, 
niul  Fl. 

discourse  (dis-kors  '),v.;^  pret .  and  pp.  discoursed, 
ppr.  discoursing.  [<  discourse,  ».]  I.  intrans. 
1 .  To  hold  discourse ;  communicate  thoughts 
or  ideas  orally,  especially  in  a  formal  manner ; 
treat  in  a  set  manner ;  hold  forth ;  expatiate ; 
converse:  as,  to  discourse  on  the  properties  of 
the  circle ;  the  preacher  discoursed  on  the  nature 
and  effect  of  faith. 
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Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse? 

Pro.  lU,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and  peace? 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  2. 
Nay,  good  my  lord,  sit  still ;  I'll  promise  peace. 
And  fold  mine  arms  up ;  let  but  mine  eye  discourse. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 

He  had  always  in  his  house  doctors  and  masters,  with 

whom  he  discoursed  concerning  the  knowledge  and  the 

books  he  studied.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  334. 

2.  To  treat  of  or  discuss  a  subject  in  a  formal 
manner  in  writing. 

The  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing  ot  are  not  known 
to  children,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind.     Locke. 

3t.  To  narrate ;  give  a  relation ;  tell. 
Or  by  what  means  got'st  thou  to  be  released? 
Discourse,  I  prithee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Shak.,  \B.ea.  VI.,  i.  4. 

4.  To  reason;  argue  from  premises  to  conse- 
quences. 

Nor  can  the  soule  discourse  or  judge  of  aught 
But  what  the  sense  collects  and  home  doth  bring ; 
And  yet  the  power  of  her  discoursing  thought, 
From  these  collections,  is  a  divers  thing. 

Sir  J.  Davids,  Nosce  Teipsum. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  treat  of ;  talk  over;  discuss. 
Go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here, 
And  hear  at  large  discoursed  all  our  fortunes. 

Shale,  C.  of  E.,  V.  1. 
Medicines  and  cures  were  first  found  out,  and  then  after 
the  reasons  and  causes  were  discoursed. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  210. 
Some  of  them  discoursing  their  travels,  and  of  their  te- 
dious captivity  in  the  Turk's  galleys. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  utter  or  give  forth. 

Give  it  [the  pipe]  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will 
discourse  most  excellent  music.         Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

3t.  To  talk  or  confer  with. 

I  have  spoken  to  my  brother,  who  is  the  patron,  to  dis- 
course the  minister  about  it.  Evelyn. 

I  have  discoursed  several  Men  that  were  in  that  Expe- 
dition, and  if  I  mistake  not.  Captain  Sharp  was  one  of 
them.  Dumpier,  Voyages,  1. 129, 

I  waked  him,  and  would  discourse  him. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  156. 

diseourselesst  (dis-kors'les),  a.  [<  discourse 
+  -less.']     Without  discourse  or  reason. 

To  attempt  things  whence  rather  harm  may  after  result 
unto  us  then  good  is  the  part  of  rash  and  discourseless 
brains.  Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  II.  vi. 

discourser  (dis-kor'ser),  «.  1.  One  who  dis- 
courses; a  speaker;  a  haranguer. 

This  man  is  perfect ; 
A  civiler  discourser  I  ne'er  talk'd  with. 

Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim,  iii.  7. 

2t.  A  writer  of  a  treatise  or  dissertation. 

The  Historian  makes  himself  a  Discourser  for  profit; 
and  an  Orator,  yea,  a  Poet  sometimes,  for  ornament. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  306). 

discoursingt  (dis-kor'sing),  a.  [<  discourse  -f 
-ing^.2    "Wandering;  incoherent;  discursive. 

A  factious  hart,  a  discoursing  head. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  78. 
We,  through  madness. 
Frame  strange  conceits  in  our  discoursing  brains. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  iii.  3. 

discoursi'vet  (dis-kor'siv),  a.  [<  discourse  + 
-ive,  after  discursive,  q.  v.]  1.  Discursive. — 2. 
Containing  dialogue  or  conversation ;  interloc- 
utory. 

The  epic  is  .  .  .  interlaced  with  dialogue  or  discaursive 
scenes.  Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

3.  Conversable;  communicative. 

He  found  him  a  complaisant  man,  very  free  and  dis- 
coursive.  Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  225. 

discourteous  (dis-ker'tf-us),  a.  [<  OP.  des- 
courtois,  P.  discourtois  ('=  Sp.  descorUs  =  Pg. 
descoriez  =  It.  discortese,  scortese),  <  des-  priv. 
+  courtois,  courteous :  see  dis-  and  courteous.'] 
Wanting  in  courtesy;  uncivil;  rude. 

He  resolved  to  unhorse  the  ih-st  discourteous  knight. 

Cervantes,  Don  Quixote  (trans.). 

discourteously  (dis-kfer'te-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
rude  or  uncivil  manner ;  with  incivility. 

Duke.  What,  is  Signior  Veterano  fall'n  asleep,  and  at 
the  recitation  of  such  verses  I  .  .  . 

Pet.  Has  he  wi-ong'd  me  so  discourteously  ?  I'll  he  re- 
veng'd,  by  Phoebus !  Marmion,  The  Antiquary,  iv.  1. 

discourteousness    (dis-kfer'te-us-nes),   n.    In- 
civility; discourtesy.    Bailey,  1727. 
discourtesy  (dis-ker'te-si),  n. ;  pi.  discourtesies 
(-siz).     [<  OF.  discourtoisie,  P.  discourtoisie  (= 
Sp.  deseoriesia  =  Pg.  descortezia  =  It.  diseorte- 
sia,  scortesia),  <  descourtois,  discourteous :  see 
discourteous,  and  cf.  courtesy.]     1.  Incivility; 
rudeness  of  behavior  or  language;  ill  manners. 
Be  calm  in  arguing ;  for  fiercenesse  makes 
En-oui'  a  fault,  and  truth  discourtesie. 

G.  Herbert,  Church  Porch. 
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2.  An  act  of  disrespect  or  incivility. 

Proclamation  was  made,  none  vpon  paine  of  death  to 
presume  to  doe  vs  any  wrong  or  discourtesie. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1. 167. 
Lancelot  knew  that  she  was  looking  at  him. 
And  yet  he  glanced  not  up,  nor  waved  his  hand, 
Nor  bad  farewell,  but  sadly  rode  away. 
This  was  the  one  discourtesy  that  he  used. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
discourtshipt  (dis-kort'ship),  n.    [<  dis-  priv.  + 
courtship.]    Want  of  respect;  discourtesy. 

Monsieur,  we  must  not  so  much  betray  ourselves  to 
discourtship,  as  to  suffer  you  to  be  longer  unsaluted. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 
discous  (dis'kus),  a.  [<  disc,  disk,  +  -ous.] 
Disk-shaped;  discoid.  See  discoid. 
discovenant  (dis-kuv'e-nant),  V.  t.  [<  dis- 
priv.  -1-  covenant]  To  dissolve  covenant  with. 
Craig. 
discover  (dis-kuv'er),  V.  [<  ME.  discoveren, 
diskoveren,  descuveren,  also  disheoeren  (>  mod. 
E.  dial,  dishvcer),  and  oontr.  discuren,  desouren 
(see  discure),  <  OP.  descowir,  deseuvrir,  des- 
couverir,  F.  d^couvrir  =  Pr.  descobrir,  descubrir 
=  Sp.  descubrir  =  Pg.  descobrir  =  It.  discoprire, 
discovrire,  scoprire,  scovrire,  <  ML.  discooperire, 
discover,  reveal,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  eoopervre, 
cover:  seecover^,v.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  uncover; 
lay  open  to  view;  disclose;  make  visible;  hence, 
to  show. 

Than  sholde  ye  haue  sey  shotte  of  arowes  and  quarelles 
fie  so  thikke  that  noon  durste  discouer  Ids  heed. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii,  660. 
Pan  .  .  .  discovered  her  to  the  rest. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Pan. 
Go,  draw 'aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. 

SAa*.,  M.  ofV.,  ii.  7. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh  the  hinds  to  calve,  and  dis- 

covereth  the  forests  [revised  version,  "sti'ippeth  the  forests 

bare"].  "  Ps.  xxix.  9. 

The  opening  of  the  Earth  shall  discover  confused  and 

dark  Hell.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  43. 

3.  To  exhibit;  allow  to  be  seen  and  knovm; 
act  so  as  to  manifest  (unconsciously  or  unin- 
tentionally);  betray:  as,  to  discover  a. geneiotiB 
spirit;  he  discovered  great  confusion.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

O,  I  shall  discover  myself  t    I  tremble  so  unlike  a  sol- 
dier. Sheridan  (?),  The  Camp,  ii.  3. 
i  think  the  lady  discovered  both  generosity  and  a  just 
way  of  thinking,  in  this  rebuke  which  she  gave  her  lover. 
Lamb,  Modern  Gallantry. 
It  was  inevitable  that  time  should  discover  the  differ- 
ences between  characters  and  intellects  so  unlike. 

E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  1. 130. 

3.  To  make  known  by  speech ;  tell ;  reveal. 

Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity ; 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 
I  find  him  in  great  anxiety,  though  he  will  not  discover 
it,  in  the  business  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

Pepys,  Diary,  IIL  390. 

4.  To  gain  a  sight  of,  especially  for  the  first 
time  or  after  a  period  of  concealment;  espy: 
as,  land  was  discovered  on  the  lee  bow. 

When  we  had  discovered  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the  left 
hand.  Acts  xxi.  3. 

Hence — 5.  To  gain  the  first  knowledge  of;  find 
out,  as  something  that  was  before  entirely  un- 
known, either  to  men  in  general,  to  the  finder, 
or  to  persons  concerned :  as,  Columbus  discov- 
ered the  new  world;  Newton  discovered  the  law 
of  gravitation;  we  often  discover  our  mistakes 
when  too  late. 

Marchants  tfc  trauellers,  who  by  late  nauigations  haue 
sui'ueyed  the  whole  world,  and  discouered  large  countries 
and  strange  peoples  wild  and  sauage. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  7. 

Crimes  of  the  most  frightful  kind  had  been  discovered; 
others  were  suspected.  Macavlay,  Nugent's  Hampden. 
6t.  To  explore ;  bring  to  light  by  examination. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  had  sent  men  to  discover  JUerri- 
mack,  and  found  some  part  of  it  above  Penkook  to  lie  more 
northerly  than  forty-three  and  a  half. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  L  366. 

7t.  To  cause  to  cease  to  be  a  covering;  make 
to  be  no  longer  a  cover. 

For  the  greatness  of  thy  iniquity  are  thy  skirts  discov- 
ered and  thy  heels  made  bare.  Jer.  xui.  22. 
=Syn.  3.  To  communicate,  impart— 4.  To  descrj;,  dis- 
cern, behold.— 5.  Discover,  Invent,  agree  in  signifying  to 
find  out ;  but  we  discover  what  already  exists,  though  to 
us  unknown ;  we  invent  what  did  not  before  exist:  as,  to 
discover  the  applicability  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  lo- 
comotion, and  to  invent  the  machinery  necessary  to  use 
steam  for  these  ends.  (See  invention.)  Some  things  are 
of  so  mixed  a  character  that  either  word  may  be  applied 
to  them. 

A  greatjpoet  invents  nothing,  but  seems  rather  to  re- 
diseover  tfie  world  about  him,  and  his  penetratmg  vision 
gives  tothlngs  of  daily  encounter  something  of  the  strange- 
ness of  new  creation.  „._ 
Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  '"'■ 
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The  great  jurist  is  higher  far  than  the  lawyer;  as  Watt 
who  invented  the  steam-engine,  is  higher  than  tlie  jour- 
neyman who  feeds  its  fires  and  pours  oil  upon  its  irritated 
machinery.  Sumner,  Orations,  1.  157. 

Il.t  intrans.  1.  To  uncover:  unmask  one's 
self. 

P^*^-  Discover  quickly. 

Fid.  Why,  will  you  make  yourself  known,  my  lord? 

Middleton,  The  Phoenix,  11.  2. 

2.  To  explore. 

Vpon  all  those  relations  and  inducements.  Sir  Walter 

Ealeigh,  a  noble  Gentleman,  and  then  in  great  esteeme 

vndertooke  to  send  to  discover  to  the  Southward.  ' 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1.  80. 

discoverability  (dis-kuv'''6r-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
discoverable :  see  -UUty.'\  THe  quality  of  being 
discoverable.     Carlyle. 

discoverable  (dis-kuv'6r-a-bl),  a.  [<  discover 
+  -able.']  Capable  of  being  discovered;  that 
may  be  brought  to  light,  seen,  or  exposed  to 
view ;  that  may  be  found  out  or  made  known. 

Nothing  discoverable  in  the  lunar  surface  is  ever  covered 
...  by  the  interposition  of  any  clouds  or  mists.    Bentley. 

Much  truth,  discoverable  even  at  the  present  stage  of 
human  improvement,  as  we  have  every  reaaon  to  think, 
remains  undiscovered.  Everett,  Orations,  I.  276. 

discoverer  (dis-kuv'6r-6r),  n.  [<  discover  +  -e?-i. 
Cf.  F.  decouvreur  =  Sp.  descubridor  =  Pg.  des- 
cobridor  =  It.  disoopritore,  discovritore,  scopri- 
tore.l  1.  One  who  discovers;  one  who  finds 
out  or  first  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  some- 
thing. 

Those  ways,  thro'  which  the  discoverers  and  searchers 
of  the  land  had  formerly  pass'd. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  II.  v.  §  3. 

2t.  One  who  uncovers,  reveals,  or  makes  known ; 
an  informer. 

All  over  Ireland  the  trade  of  the  Discoverer  now  rose 
into  prominence.  Underpretence  of  improving  the  king's 
revenue,  these  personsreceived  commissions  of  inquiry  into 
tiefective  titles,  and  obtained  confiscations  and  grants  at 
small  rents  for  themselves.    Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  vi. 

3t.  A  scout;  an  explorer. 

Send  discoverers  forth, 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

Shale,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

discovert  (dis-kuv'6rt),  a.  [<  ME.  discovert,  < 
OF.  descovert,  descowoert,  F  deeouvert  =  Sp. 
(obs.)  descubierto  =  Pg.  descoberto  =  It.  disco- 
perto,  discoverto,  scoperto,  scoverto,  <  ML.  disco- 
opertus,  uncovered,  pp.  of  discooperire,  uncov- 
er, discover:  see  discover.']  If.  Uncovered;  un- 
protected.— 2t.  Revealed;  shown  forth. 

And  if  youre  grace  to  me  be  Discouerte. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  furnivall),  p.  65. 

3.  lu  law,  not  covert;  not  within  the  bonds  of 
matrimony :  applied  either  to  a  woman  who  has 
never  been  married  or  to  a  widow. 

discovertt  (dis-kuv'ert),  n.  [ME.  discovert,  < 
OF.  descovert,  descouvert,  m.,  also  descoverte, 
descouverte,  F.  d^couverte,  opening,  discovery, 
exposed  position  or  condition,  <  descovert,  pp. : 
see  discovert,  a.  Cf.  covert,  n.]  An  exposed  or 
uncovered  condition  or  position. 

An  idel  man  is  like  to  a  place  that  hath  no  walles ;  there- 
as  deviles  may  .  .  .  shoot  at  him  at  discoverte  by  tempta- 
tion on  every  side.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

But  er  the  kynge  myght  his  shelde  recouer,  the  catte 
sesed  hym  at  discouert  be  the  sholdres. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  667. 

Alisaunder  .  .  .  smot  him  in  the  discoverte 
Ryghte  with  the  strok  into  the  heorte 
Faste  by  the  chyne  bon. 

King  Alisaunder  (Weber's  Metr.  Eom.),  I.  7417. 

discoverture  (dis-kuv'fer-Jur),  n.  [<  OF.  des- 
coverture,  descouverture,  F.  dicowverture  (=  Pg. 
descobertura  =  It.  scopertura,  scovertura),  un- 
covering, <  deseovrir,  discover.  In  E.  in  tech- 
nical sense;  cf.  coverture.]  In  law,  the  state 
of  being  free  from  coverture ;  freedom  of  a  wo- 
man from  the  coverture  of  a  husband. 

discovery  (dis-kuv'er-i),  n. ;  pi.  discoveries  (-iz). 
[<  discover  +  -y.  The  ME.  word  was  desemer- 
ing,  i.  e.,  discovering.  Cf.  OF.  descouverte,  F. 
dScouverte  (see  discovert, n.) ;  OF.  descouvrement, 
P.  dicovmrement,  discovery.]  1.  The  act  of 
disclosing  to  view.— 2.  The  act  of  revealing; 
a  making  known;  a  declaration;  disclosure: 
as,  a  bankrupt  is  bound  to  make  a  full  discovery 
of  his  estate  and  effects.  [Archaic  except  in 
legal  use.] 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery, 
lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse, 
Ere  she  with  blood  had  stain'd  her  stain  d  excuse. 
Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1314. 

Then  covenant  and  take  oath 
To  my  discovery.  .  Chapman. 

The  Weakness  of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant 
discoveries  brings  about  that  fatal  Event  which  is  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Poem.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  345. 
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3.  The  act  of  gaining  sight  of;  the  act  of  es- 
pying: as,  the  discovery  of  land  after  a  voyage. 
— 4.  The  act  of  finding  out  or  of  bringing  to 
knowledge  what  was  unknown ;  first  knowledge 
of  anything. 

Harvey's  discovery  of  the  ckculation  of  the  blood. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Territory  extended  by  a  brilliant  career  of  discovery  and 
conquest.  Preseott. 

5.  That  which  is  discovered,  foxmd  out,  or  re- 
vealed ;  that  which  is  first  brought  to  light,  seen, 
or  known :  as,  the  properties  of  the  magnet  were 
an  important  discovery. 

Great  and  useful  discoveries  are  sometimes  made  by  ac- 
cidental and  small  beginnings.        Steele,  Tatler,  No.  178. 

In  religion  there  have  been  many  discoveries,  but  (in 
true  religion,  I  mean)  no  inventions.  Abp.  Trench. 

6.  In  the  drama,  the  unraveling  of  a  plot,  or 
the  manner  of  unfolding  the  plot  or  story  of  a 
comedy  or  tragedy.— 7.  In  law,  disclosure  by 
a  party  to  an  action,  at  the  instance  of  the  other 
party,  as  of  facts  within  his  memory  or  of  a 
document  within  his  control,  it  was  formerly  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  chan- 
cery or  equity  that  it  could  compel  the  defendant  to  make 
discovery  of  all  material  facts  and  documents  within  his 
power,  while  in  courts  of  common  law  compelling  dis- 
covery has  been  introduced  only  by  modern  statutes. 
8t.  Exploration. 

Upon  the  more  exact  discovery  thereof,  they  found  it  to 
be  no  harbour  for  ships,  but  only  for  boats. 

iV.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  41. 
— S3m.  5.  Discovery,  Invention.  See  invention. 
discovery-claim  (dis-kuv'fer-i-klam),  n.  In 
milling,  the  portion  of  mining-ground  held  or 
claimed  by  right  of  discovery,  the  claimant  be- 
ing the  first  to  discover  the  mineral  deposit, 
lode,  or  vein  on  which  the  claim  is  made.  The 
discoverer  and  locater  of  a  new  lead  is,  in  most  mining 
districts,  entitled  to  one  extra  claim  for  discovery.  [Cor- 
dilleran  mining-region.] 

discradlet  (dis-kra'dl),  v.  i.  [<  dis-  priv.  -f 
eradle,  v.']  To  come  forth  from  or  as  if  from  a 
cradle ;  emerge  or  originate. 

This  airy  apparition  first  discradled 
From  Toumay  into  Portugal. 

Fm-d,  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  3. 

discrase,  discrasite  (dis'kras,  -kra-sit),  n. 
Same  as  dyscrasite. 

discredit  (dis-kred'it),  v.  t.  [=  F.  discriditer, 
decr6diter  =  It.  discreditare,  screditare  (=  Sp. 
Pg.  desacreditar;  cf .  accredit) ;  as  dis-  +  credit, 
V.  Cf.  OP.  discreer  =  Sp.  descreer  =  Pg.  descrer 
=  It.  discredere,  scredere,  <  ML.  descredere,  dis- 
believe, <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  credere,  believe :  see 
credit.]  1.  To  disbelieve;  give  no  credit  to; 
not  to  credit  or  believe :  as,  the  report  is  dis- 
credited. 

While  one  part  of  the  "wisdom  of  the  world"  has  been 
discredited  as  resting  solely  on  authority,  another  large 
division  of  it  is  now  rejected  as  resting  on  insufficient  in- 
duction, and  another  as  resting  on  groundless  assump- 
tions. J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Keligion,  p.  7. 

2.  To  injure  the  credit  or  reputation  of;  make 
less  esteemed  or  honored;  fail  to  do  credit  to. 

He  has  discredited  my  house  and  board 
With  his  rude  swaggering  manners. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  3. 
He  .  .  .  least  discredits  his  travels  who  returns  the 
same  man  he  went.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Myself  would  work  eye  dim,  and  finger  lame. 
Far  liefer  than  so  much  discredit  him. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  To  deprive  of  credibility;  destroy  confidence 
in. 

Substantive  evidence  is  that  adduced  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  a  fact  in  issue,  as  opposed  to  evidence  given  for 
the  purpose  of  discrediting  a  witness  (i.  e.,  showing  that 
he  is  unworthy  of  belief)  or  of  corroborating  his  testi- 
mony. Rapalje  and  Lawrence,  Evidence,  §  12. 

discredit  (dis-kred'it),  n.  [=  F.  discredit  = 
Sp.  descridito  =  Pg.  descredito  =  It.  discredito, 
scredito;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Want  of  credit 
or  good  repute;  some  degree  of  disgrace  or 
reproach;  disesteem:  applied  to  persons  or 
things :  as,  frauds  that  bring  manufactures  into 
discredit;  a  transaction  much  to  his  discredit. 

As  if  it  were  a  discredit  for  a  Gentleman  to  seeme 
learned,  and  to  shew  him  selfe  amorous  of  any  good  Art. 
Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  16. 
I  think  good  to  deliver  it  from  the  discredits  and  dis- 
graces which  It  hath  received. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  6. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  be  concerned  forthe 
reputation  or  discredit  his  life  may  bring  on  his  profes- 
sion. Rogers. 
2.  Want  of  belief,  trust,  or  confidence ;  disbe- 
lief: as,  Ms  story  is  received  with  discredit. 
=Syn.  1.  Disrepute,  dishonor,  ill  repute.— 2.  Distrust, 
douDt. 
discreditable  (dis-kred'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
■^  creditable.    Cf .  discredit.]    Tending  to  injure 
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credit  or  reputation;  disreputable;  disgrace- 
ful. 

He  [Rochester]  had  no  scruple  about  employing  in  self- 
defense  artifices  as  discreditable  as  those  which  had  been 
used  against  him.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

discreditably  (dis-kred'i-ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
creditable manner. 

discreditor  (dis-kred'i-tor),  n.  One  who  dis- 
credits.   [Bare.] 

The  licencious  discreditors  of  future  accounts. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  iii.  §  3. 

discreet  (dis-kret'))  o-  [<  ME.  discret,  discrete, 
discreet;  =  D.  discreet  =  G.  discret  =  Dan.  Sw. 
disTcret,  <  OP.  P.  discret  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  discreto, 
prudent,  also  distinct,  <  L.  discretus,  pp.  of  dis- 
cernere,  distinguish,  discern:  see  discern,  and 
discrete,  doublet  of  discreet.]  If.  Distinct;  dis- 
tinguishable ;  discrete.  See  discrete,  the  usual 
spelling  in  this  sense. 

The  waters  fall,  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  71. 

2.  Wise  or  judicious  in  avoiding  mistakes  or 
f  axdts,  or  in  selecting  the  best  means  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose ;  prudent ;  circumspect ;  cau- 
tious; wary;  not.rash. 

It  [English  poetry]  is  a  metricall  speach  corrected  and 
reformed  by  discreet  iudgements,  and  with  no  lesse  cun- 
ning and  curiositie  then  the  Greeke  and  Latine  Poesie. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  18. 

When  her  [Queen  Anne's]  Indictment  was  read,  she  made, 
unto  it  so  wise  and  discreet  Answers,  that  she  seemed 
fully  to  clear  her  self  of  all  Matters  laid  to  her  charge. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  283. 

It  is  the  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned, 
nor  the  brave,  who  guides  the  conversation,  and  gives 
measures  to  society.  Addison. 

A  room  in  a  sober,  discreet  family,  who  would  not  be 
averse  to  admit  a  sober,  discreet,  virtuous,  frugal,  regular, 
good-natured  man  of  a  bad  character.  Hume. 

3.  Civil;  polite.     [Scotch.] 

I  canna  say  I  think  it  vera  discreet  o'  you  to  keep  push- 
ing in  before  me  in  that  way.  Blackwood's  Mag. 
=Syn.  2.  See  list  under  cautimis. 
discreetly  (dis-kret'li),  adv.  Prudently;  cir- 
cumspectly ;  cautiously ;  judiciously ;  with  nice 
judgment  of  what  is  best  to  be  done  or  omitted. 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have  got. 
Could  it  be  known  what  they  discreetly  blot. 

Waller,  On  Roscommon's  Ti-ans.  of  Horaca 

Low  hills  over  which  slender  trees  are  so  discreetly 

scattered  that  each  one  is  a  resting-place  for  a  shepherd. 

H.  Jamies,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  163. 

discreetness  (dis-kret'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  discreet ;  discretion. 

Mirth,  and  free  mindednesse,  simplicitie. 
Patience,  disereetnesee,  and  benignitie. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  iii.  58. 

discrepance  (dis-krep'ans  or  dis'kre-pans),  n. 
[<  OF.  discrepance  =  Sp.  Pg.  discrepancia  =  It. 
discrepanza,  ?  L.  discrepantia,  discordance,  dis- 
similarity, <  discrepan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  discrepare : 
see  discrepant.]  Same  as  discrepancy.  Sir  T, 
Elyot. 

discrepancy  (dis-krep'an-si  or  dis'kre-pan-si), 
n. ;  pi.  discrepancies  (-siz).  [See  discrepance.] 
Difference;  disagreement;  variance  or  contra- 
riety, especially  of  facts  or  sentiments. 

Distinguishing  a  different  discrepancy  betwixt  wit  and 
wisdom.  Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  iv. 

A  negative  discrepancy  arises  where  one  witness  passes 
over  ih  silence  what  another  witness  positively  avers.  A 
positive  discrepant  arises  where  one  witness  explicitly 
afiirms  something  which  another  witness  explicitly  denies. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
Such,  at  last,  became  the  discrepancy  between  him  and 
his  Cabinet,  that  he  removed  the  chief  men  from  office. 
Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  v. 

At  this  discrepamcy  of  judgments — mad, 
The  man  took  on  himself  the  office,  judged. 

Brouming,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 197. 

discrepant  (dis-krep'ant  or  dis'kre-pant),  a. 
and  n.  [<  OP.  discrepant  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dis- 
crepante,  <  L.  dis(yrepan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  discrepare, 
differ  in  sound,  differ,  disagree,  <  dis-,  apart,  + 
crepare,  make  a  noise,  crackle :  see  crepitate.] 
I.  a.  Different;  disagreeing;  contrary;  at  vari- 
ance. 

This  time 
Is  many  ages  discrepant  from  thine ; 
Tills  was  the  season  when  desert  was  stoopt  to. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  World  Tost  at  Tennis, 
As  our  degrees  are  in  order  distant. 
So  the  degrees  of  our  strengths  are  discrepant. 

Heywood. 
The  Author  of  our  being  has  implanted  in  us  our  dis- 
crepant tendencies,  for  wise  purposes,  and  they  are,  in- 
deed, a  part  of  the  law  of  life  itself. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  i. 

A  cognition  which  may  be  widely  discrepant  from  the 

truth.  Mind,  IX.  341. 


discrepant 

II.t  n.  One  who  disagrees  or  dissents  from 
another,  especially  in  religious  belief;  a  dis- 
senter. 

If  you  persecute  heretics  or  discrepants,  they  unite 
themselves  as  to  a  common  defeiu;e. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  3&). 

discrete  (dis-kref),  a.  [Same  as  discreet,  but 
directly  <  L.  discretus,  distinguished,  separated, 
pp.  of  disceriiere,  distinguish,  separate:  see  dis- 
cern a,nA  discreet]  1.  Separate;  distinct  from 
others ;  individual :  opposed  to  concrete.  In  logic, 
discrete  terms  or  mppositioiu  are  such  as  refer  to  single 
individuals.  In  music,  discrete  tones  are  such  as  are  sepa- 
rated by  fixed  or  obvious  steps  or  intervals  of  pitch,  as 
those  of  a  pianoforte. 

There  are  tvi'o  laws  discrete, 

Not  reconciled, — 

Law  for  man,  and  law  for  thing. 

Ejnerson,  Ode  to  Channing. 

A  society,  formed  of  discrete  units,  and  not  having  had 
Its  type  fixed  by  inheritance  from  countless  like  societies, 
is  much  more  plastic  [than  other  social  organizations). 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  444. 

Its  seeming  continuity  is  broken  up  into  discrete  mole- 
cules, separated  from  each  other  as  the  stars  in  the  Milky 
Way  are  sepai'ated. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mmd,  II.  29. 

2.  Consisting  of  distinct  or  individual  parts ; 
not  continuous.  Discrete  quantity  is  quantity  com- 
posed of  distinct  units,  like  rational  numbers ;  a  system 
of  quantities  capable  of  being  in  one-to-one  correspon- 
dence with  the  series  of  positive^  integer  numbers.  Dis- 
crete propvrtion  is  a  proportion  in  which  the  ratio  of  the 
first  term  to  the  second  is  equal  to  that  of  the  third  to  the 
fourth,  not  to  that  of  the  second  to  the  tlui-d. 
8.  In  med.,  opposed  to  confluent:  as,  discrete  ex- 
anthemata. Dunglison. — 4.  In  I)ot.,  not  coa- 
lesceut;  distinct. —  5.  Disjunctive;  consisting 
of  parts  united  by  some  extrinsic  bond  of  con- 
nection. Thus,  the  notion  of  "  women,  sailors, 
and  idiots"  is  a  discrete  notion. — 6.  Discretive ; 
containing  exceptions,  real  or  apparent Dis- 
crete degrees,  degrees  or  states  of  existence  so  differen- 
tiated from  one  another  that  their  respective  subjects  can 
by  no  means  pass  from  one  to  another  of  them  :  applied 
by  Swedenborg  to  the  higher  or  lower  levels  of  spiritual 
life,  here  and  hereafter,  to  which  it  is  possible  for  differ- 
ently constituted,  or  in  the  future  life  differently  devel- 
oped, individuals  to  attain. 

discretet  (dis-kref),  V.  t.  [<  L.  disoretus,  pp. 
of  discernere,  distinguish :  see  discrete,  a. ,  and 
discern.']  To  separate;  discontinue.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

discretely  (dis-kret'li),  adv.  In  a  discrete  man- 
ner; separately;  individually. 

We  reflect  upon  the  relation  of  each  human  atom  to  each 
other  human  atom,  and  to  the  gi'eat  Giver  of  personalities 
to  these  atoms — how  each  is  indissolubly  bound  to  each 
and  to  Him,  and  yet  how  each  is  discretely  parted  and  im- 
passably separated  from  each  and  from  Him. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  7. 

discreteness  (dis-kret'nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing discrete,  separated,  or  distinct;  disconti- 
nuity. 

On  the  theory,  which  he  is  combating,  of  absolute  dis- 
creteness, every  line  or  distance  is  divisible  into  an  infinite 
number  of  parts.   J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  1. 126. 

The  term  [infinite],  when  translated  into  experience,  ex- 
presses the  fact  of  continuity  of  existence  underlying  all 
discreteness  of  quantitative  division. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  vi.  §  6. 

discretion  (dis-kresh'ou),  ».  [<  ME.  discrecion, 
discrecioun,  discression,  <  OP.  discretion,  ¥,  dis- 
cretion =  Pr.  discretio  =  Sp.  discrecion  =  Pg. 
diserigdm  =  It.  diserezione,  discrizione,  <  L.  dis- 
cretio(n-),  a  separation,  distinction,  discern- 
ment, <  discernere,  pp.  discretus,  discern:  see 
discern  ajid  discreet.]  If.  Separation;  disjunc- 
tion. 

Wysedorae  es  forgetynge  of  erthely  thynges  and  thynk- 
ynge  of  heuen,  with  discrecyone  of  all  mene  dedys. 

Bampote,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  12. 

To  shew  their  [the  Jews']  despiciency  of  the  poor  Gen- 
tiles, and  to  pride  themselves  in  their  prerogative  and  dis- 
cretion from  them.  J.  Mede,  Diatribae,  p.  191. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  discreet;  nice  discern- 
ment and  judgment,  directed  by  circumspec- 
tion, and  primarily  regarding  one's  own  con- 
duct ;  prudence ;  sagacity ;  circumspection ; 
wariness;  caution. 

Thus  thei  assaide  Arthur,  and  nought  cowde  fynde  in 
hym  but  high  vertu  and  grete  discrecion. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 106. 

Is  that  your  Discretion  ?  trust  a  Woman  with  herself? 

Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  iii.  3. 
The  happiness  of  life  depends  on  our  discretion. 

Young. 
The  quality  the  most  necessary  for  the  execution  of  any 
useful  enterprise  is  discretion;  by  which  we  carry  on  a 
safe  intercourse  with  others,  give  due  attention  to  our 
own  and  to  their  character,  weigh  each  circumstance  of 
the  business  we  undertake,  and  employ  the  surest  and 
safest  means  for  the  attainment  of  any  end  or  purpose. 
Hume,  Prin.  of  Morals,  vL 
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3.  Liberty  or  power  of  acting  without  other  con- 
trol than  one's  own  judgment;  independent  de- 
termination: as,  he  is  left  to  his  own  discretion; 
it  is  at  your  discretion  to  go  or  to  stay. 

you  may  ballance  this  Matter  in  your  own  Discretion. 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  6. 
The  Staff,  and  all  officers  about  him,  have  a  general  dis- 
cretion to  lay  on  with  stick  or  sword  whenever  they  ob- 
serve any  fellows  pillaging. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  309. 

4.  In  law,  that  part  of  the  judicial  power  which 
depends,  not  upon  the  application  of  rules  of 
law  or  the  determination  of  questions  of  strict 
right,  but  upoij  personal  judgment  to  be  exer- 
cised in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  which  therefore  is  not  usually  re- 
viewed by  an  appellate  tribunal,  unless  abused. 
Thus,  the  question  how  many  witnesses  a  party  may  call 
to  testify  to  one  and  the  same  fact  rests  in  discretion,  but 
the  question  whether  a  particular  witness  is  competent 
does  not.— Age  of  discretion.  See  age,  3.— Arbitrary 
discretion,  that  which  is  exercised  without  respect  to  the 
sufficiency  of  legal  or  equitable  reasons.— At  discretion. 
(a)  According  to  one's  own  judgment. 

Where  history  gives  you  a  good  heroic  outline  for  a  play, 
you  may  fill  up  with  a  little  love  at  your  own  discretion. 
Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  1. 
(6)  At  the  mercy  of  an  antagonist  or  enemy     Thus,  to 
surrender  at  discretion  is  to  surrender  without  terms. 

If  she  stays  to  receive  the  attack,  she  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing at  discretion.  Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  154. 
Judicial  discretion,  that  discretion  which  the  parties 
have  a  right  to  require  to  be  exercised  with  due  reference 
to  sound  reason  and  the  usage  of  the  courts.— Years  of 
discretion,  majority;  full  age;  hence,  the  time  of  life 
when  one  should  exercise  prudence  and  sober  reflection. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  mention  me,  let  it  be  by  Par- 
thenissa,  for  that's  the  Name  I  have  assum'd  ever  since  I 
came  to  Years  of  Discretion.  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  ii.  1. 

=  Syn,  2.  Pruden/ie,  Providence,  etc.    See  wisdom  and 
•prudence. 
discretional  (dis-kresh'on-al),  a.     [<  discretion 
+  -al.]    Of  or  pertaining  "to  discretion;  dis- 
cretionary. 

What  is  the  security  for  a  judge's  just  exercise  of  his 
discretionaZ  powers?  Horsley,  Speech,  June,  1803. 

Henry  Warden  had,  with  the  animation  proper  to  the 
enthusiastic  reformers  of  the  age,  transgressed,  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  zeal,  the  bounds  of  the  discretional  lib- 
erty allowed  to  his  sect.  Scott,  Monastery,  xxxi. 

discretionally  (dis-kresh'on-al-i),  adv.  At  dis- 
cretion; at  will ;  by  choice. 

If  hour  may  be  used  discretionally  as  one  or  two  sylla- 
bles, power  may  surely  be  allowed  the  same  latitude. 

Nares,  Elem.  of  Orthoepy,  p.  80. 

discretionarily  (dis-kresh'on-a-ri-li),  adv.  At 
discretion.    Imp.  Diet. 

discretionary  (dis-kresh'on-a-ri),  a.  [=  P.  dis- 
cretionnaire ;  as  discretion  -(■  -ary^.]  Left  to 
discretion;  limited  or  restrained  only  by  dis- 
cretion or  judgment:  as,  an  ambassador  in- 
vested with  discretionary  powers  (that  is,  em- 
powered to  act  according  to  circumstances). 

Wherever  a  discretionary  power  is  lodged  in  any  set  of 
men  over  the  property  of  their  neighbors,  they  will  abuse 
it.  A.  Hamilton,  Continentalist,  No.  6. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  power  of  the  government  without 
restriction ;  not  even  that  which  is  called  the  discretion- 
ary power  of  Congress.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  253. 

discreti've  (dis-kre'tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  discretif  = 
It.  diseretivo,  <  LL.  discretivus,  serving  to  dis- 
tinguish, <  L.  discretus,  pp.  of  discernere,  dis- 
cern :  see  discreet  and  discrete.]  1 .  Disjjmctive ; 
noting  separation  or  opposition :  as,  a  discretive 
proposition.  See  below.  [Rare.] — 2.  Sepa- 
rate ;  distinct.     [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

His  transcendental  deduction  of  the  categories  of  criti- 
cism, neither  discretive  nor  exhaustive.  W.  Taylor  (1798). 

Discretive  distinction,  in  logic,  a  distinction  implying 
opposition  as  well  as  difference :  as,  not  a  man,  but  a 
beast.— Discretive  proposition,  in  logic,  a  proposition 
which  expresses  some  distinction,  opposition,  or  variety, 
by  means  of  but,  though,  yet,  etc. :  as,  travelers  change 
their  climate,  but  not  their  temper;  Job  was  patient, 
though  his  grief  was  great. 

Diseretive  propositions  are  such  wherein  various  and 
seemingly  opposite  judgments  are  made,  whose  variety 
or  distinction  is  noted  by  the  particles  "but,  though, 
yet,"  etc.  Watte,  Logic,  II.  v.  §  6. 

discreti'vely  (dis-kre'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  discre- 
tive manner ;  in  a  distinct  and  separate  manner. 
Bp.  Bichardson. 

Man  alone  (of  the  animal  creation)  has  the  inspiration 
of  Deity.  This  is  the  august  peculiarity  which  separates 
him  discretively  and  everlastingly  from  the  animal  crea- 
tion. G.  D.  Boardm/in,  Creative  Week,  p.  189. 

discriment,  n.  [<  L.  discrimen,  a  division,  sep- 
aration: see  discriminate.]  In  swg.,  a  ban- 
dage used  in  bleeding  from  the  frontal  vein. 

discriminable  (dis-krim'i-na-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  'diseriminabilis,  <  discriminare,  discriminate : 
see  discriminate.]  That  may  be  discriminated. 
Bailey.     [Rare  or  obsolete.] 


discriminating 

discriminal  (dis-krim'i-nal),  a.  [<  LL.  dis- 
eriminalis,  that  serves  to  divide,  <  L.  discrimi- 
nare, divide:  see  discriminate.]  Serving  to  di- 
vide or  separate.  The  discriminal  line,  in  palmistry 
is  the  line  marking  the  separation  between  the  hand  an(i 
the  arm.    It  is  also  called  the  dragon's-taii. 

discriminant  (dis-krim'i-nant),  n.  and  a.  [<  L. 
discriminan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  discriminare,  discrimi- 
nate: see  discriminate.]  I.  n.  In  math.,  the 
eliminant  of  the  n  differential  coefficients  of  a 
homogeneous  function  of  n  variables.  [Intro- 
duced in  1852  by  Sylvester  for  determinant.] 

The  vanishing  of  the  discrimmant  of  an  algebraical 
equation  expresses  the  condition  that  the  equation  shall 
have  equal  roots ;  and  the  vanishing  of  the  discriminant 
of  the  equation  of  a  curve  or  surface  expresses  the  condi- 
tion that  the  curve  or  surface  shall  have  a  double  point. 

Salrmm. 
II,  a.  Implying  equal  roots  or  a  node.— dIb- 
crlmlnant  relation,  a  onefold  relation  between  param- 
eters determining  a  nodal  point. 

discriminantal  (dis-krim'i-nan-tal),  a.  [<  dis- 
criminant +  -al.]  In  matfi., "relating  to  a  dis- 
criminant— Discriminantal  Index  of  a  singular 
point  of  a  curve,  the  number  which  expresses  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  factor  of  the  equation  to  the  curve  which 
produces  the  singular  point— Total  dlscrunlnantal 
Index  of  a  curve,  the  sum  of  the  discriminantal  indices 
of  all  its  singular  points. 

discriminate  (dis-krim'i-nat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
discriminated,  ppr.  discriminating.  [<  L.  dis- 
criminatus,  pp.  of  discriminare  (>  Pg.  discrimi- 
nar),  divide,  separate,  distinguish,  <  discrimen,  a 
space  between,  division,  separation,  distinction, 
<  discernere,  pp.  discretus,  divide,  separate,  dis- 
tinguish, discern :  see  discern,  discreet,  discrete. 
Cf.  crime.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  distinguish  from 
something  else,  or  from  each  other ;  separate : 
observe  or  mark  the  differences  between,  abso- 
lutely or  by  some  note  or  sign  of  distinction- 
as,  to  discriminate  true  from  false  modesty;  to 
discriminate  animals  by  names. 

That  they  keep  themselves  a  peculiar  people  to  God,  in 
outward  fashions  .  .  .  discriminated  ii'oma.lli\ie  nations 
of  the  earth.  Hammond,  On  Mat.  xxiii. 

The  language  of  the  serious  parts  is  deserving  of  high 
praise,  and  the  more  prominent  characters  are  skilfully 
disc7"iminated  and  powerfully  sustained. 

Qifford,  Int.  to  Ford's  Plays,  p.  xL 

That  art  of  reasoning  by  which  the  prudent  are  discrim. 
iruited  from  fools.  I.  J)' Israeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  II.  172. 

When  a  prisoner  first  leaves  his  cell  he  cannot  bear  the 
light  of  day ;  he  is  unable  to  discriminate  colours  or  rec- 
ognize faces.  MacavXay. 

2.  To  select ;  pick  out ;  make  a  distinction  in 
regard  to :  as,  to  discriminate  certain  persons 
from  a  crowd  of  applicants. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a  difference  or  distinc- 
tion ;  observe  or  note  a  difference ;  distinguish: 
as,  to  discriminate  between  degrees  of  guilt. 

The  Indian  Vedas  say,  "He  that  can  discriminate  is  the 
father  of  his  father."  Emerson,  Old  Age. 

We  acknowledge  that  his  [G.  P.  R.  James's]  novels  are 
interesting,  .  .  .  but  we  discriminate  between  the  kind 
of  interest  they  excite  and  the  Interest  of  "  Tom  Jones  " 
or  "  Ivanhoe."  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev..  1. 132 

Discriminating  cubic,  in  math. ,  a  cubic  equation  whose 
roots  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  maximal-minimal  radii 
rectores  of  a  quadric  surface  refen-ed  to  its  center. 
discriminate  (dis-krim'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  discrimi- 
natvs,pp.:  see  the  verb.]!.  Discriminating; 
perceiving  nice  differences. 

My  eye  and  spirit,  that  had  swept  the  whole 
Wide  vision,  grew  discrtTninate,  and  traced 
The  crystal  river  pouring  from  the  North 
Its  twinkling  tide.         J.  G.  Holland,  Kathrina,  i. 

2    Distinctive;  discriminated. 

Oysters  and  cockles  and  muscles,  which  move  not,  have 
no  discriminate  sex.  Baoon,  Nat.  Hist. 

discriminately  (dis-krim'i-nat-li),  adv.  With 
discrimination;  with  minute  distinction;  par- 
ticularly. 

His  conception  of  an  elegy  he  has  in  his  preface  very 
judiciously  and  diserim,vnately  explained. 

Johnson,  Shenstone. 

discriminateness  (dis-krim'i-nat-nes), «.  The 
character  of  being  discriminate. 

discriminating  ((fis-krim'i-na-ting),p.  a.  [Ppr. 
of  discriminate,  v.]  1 .  That  discriminates ;  not- 
ing distinctions  and  dififerences  with  accuracy 
and  nicety;  distinguishing:  a.8,  &  discriminating 
mind. 

Marine  appetites  are  not  disGrimiviaHng. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  11. 

2.  Serving  as  a  ground  or  means  of  discrimina- 
tion; distinctive. 

n-om  the  Baptist's  own  mouth  they  had  learnt  that  the 

doing  of  miracles  should  be  one  illustrious  and  disemm- 

noting  mark  of  the  Messiah.  „  „ 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  U.  «- 

Souls  have  no  discrinmuitvng  hue. 
Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view. 

C(mp«r,  Cihanty. 


discriminating 

piBCTlinlliaMng  duty,  (a)  A  higher  duty  levied  and  col- 
lected on  certain  merchandise  when  imported  indirectly 
from  the  country  where  it  is  produced  than  when  im- 
ported directly,  or  when  Imported  from  one  country  than 
from  another,  (b)  A  higher  tonnage-duty  on  vessels  not 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  importing  country  than  on  vessels 
owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  such  citizens.  Also  called  dif- 
ferential duty. 

discriminatingly  (dis-krim'i-na-ting-li),  adv. 
In  a  discriminating  maimer;  with  judgment  or 
discrimination. 

Let  my  good  qualities  be  spoken  of  discriminatingly  by 
all  means;  but  not  too -'-' — -■—-■---'-■--•- 


The  Atlantie,  LVIII.  857. 
discrimination  (dis-krim-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  LL. 
discriminatio,  <  L.  diseriminare,  pp.  discrimma- 
tes,  discriminate :  s&ei  discriminate.']  1.  The  act 
of  distinguishing ;  the  act  of  observing,  making, 
or  marking  a  difference;  distinction:  as,thedis- 
e/rimination  between  right  and  wrong. 

The  sculptors  of  the  last  age,  from  not  attending  suffi- 
ciently to  this  discrimination  of  the  different  styles  of 
painting,  have  been  led  into  many  errors. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Discourses,  a. 

To  blame  might  be  hazardous ;  for  blame  demands  rea- 
sons ;  but  praise  enjoys  a  ready  dispensation  from  all  rea- 
sons and  from  all  discriminution.  De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 
Specifically — 2.  The  power  of  distinguishing 
or  discriminating;  discriminative  judgment; 
penetration:  as,  a  man  of  discrimination. 

Their  own  desire  of  glory  would  so  mingle  with  what 
they  esteemed  the  glory  of  God  as  to  baffle  their  discrimi- 
nation. MUman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiv.  8. 

Unable  to  praise  or  blame  with  discnmination,t'he  masses 
tempt  their  leader  to  tolly  by  assuring  him  beforehand  of 
plenary  absolution.         Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  154. 

3.  The  state   of  being  discriminated,  distin- 
guished, or  set  apart. 

There  is  a  reverence  to  be  showed  them  on  the  account 
of  their  discrimination  from  other  places,  and  separation 
for  sacred  uses.  StiUingfieet. 

4.  That  which  serves  to  discriminate ;  a  mark 
of  distinction. 

Take  heed  of  abetting  any  factions,  or  applying  any  pub- 
lic disariminations  in  matters  of  religion.       Bp.  Gauden. 

Specifically — 5.  An  invidious  distinction. 

Beproaches  and  all  sorts  of  unkind  discriminations  suc- 
ceeded. Bp.  Racket,  Abp.  Williams,  I.  16. 

=Syn.  2.  Discernment,  clearness,  acuteness,  acumen,  nice- 
ty, insight.  See  difference  and  discernment. 
discriminative  (dis-krim'i-na-tiv),  a.  [<  dis- 
eriminate  + -ive.]  1.  That  riiarks  distinction; 
constituting  a  difference ;  characteristic :  as, 
the  discriminative  features  of  men. 

There  is  a  set  of  special  distinctions  between  special  or- 
ders of  phenomena  .  .  .  which  in  some  cases  exceed  in 
discrimmative  accuracy  any  of  the  corresponding  empiri- 
cal distinctions  which  the  human  mind  is  able  to  recog- 
nize. J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  28. 

2.  Making  distinctions ;  discriminating. 

Discriminative  Providence  knew  before  the  nature  and 
course  of  all  things. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

We  have  also  shown  that  in  the  cases  of  the  retina  and 
skin  every  sensible  total  may  be  subdivided  by  discrimi- 
native attention  into  sensible  parts,  which  are  also  spaces, 
and  into  relations  between  the  parts,  these  being  sensible 
spaces  too.  W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  30. 

discriminatively  (dis - krim 'i-na-tiv-li),  adv. 
With  discrimination  or  distinction. 

But  it  is  far  less  probable  that  sensation  is  thus  imme- 
diately and  discriminatively  cognizant  of  molecular  neural 
processes,  than  that  the  inseparable  motor  impulses  which 
attend  every  form  of  external  stimulation  are  the  imme- 
diate cause  or  objects  of  sensation. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  234. 

discriminator  (dis-krim'i-na-tgr),  n.  [<  LL. 
discriminator,  <  L.  diseriminare,  pp.  discrimina- 
tus,  discriminate :  see  discriminate.'}  One  who 
discriminates. 

discriminatory  (dis-krim'i-na-to-ri),  a.  [<  dis- 
criminate +  -ory.']    Discriminative.    Imp.  Diet. 

discriminoid  (dis-krim'i-noid),  n.  [<  L.  dis- 
crimen  (-min-),  difference  (see  discriminate),  + 
-oid.]  In  math.,  a  function  whose  vanishing  ex- 
presses the  equality  of  all  the  integrating  fac- 
tors of  a  differential  equation.    Cockle,  1879. 

discriminoidal  (dis-krim-i-noi'dal),  a.  [<  dis- 
criminoid +  -al.]  In  math.,  relating  to  a  dis- 
criminoid. 

discriminoust  (dis-krim'i-nus),  a.  [<  ML.  dis- 
criminosus,  critical,  LL.  (in  adv.  disortmimose) 
decisive,  <  L.  discrimen  (-min-),  a  division :_  see 
discriminate.}  Hazardous;  critical;  decisive.  ■ 
Any  kind  of  spitting  of  blood  imports  a  very  discrimi- 
7WMS  state.  flar jjej/,  Consumptions. 

discrivet,  ■"•  *•     Same  as  describe.     Chaucer. 
discrown  (dis-kroun'),  v.  t.     [<  dis-  pnv.  + 
crown.     Cf.  OF.  descouronner,  discrown.]      io 
deprive  of  a  crown ;  remove  a  crown  from. 

The  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  he&idiscrmimed. 

'  '  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  167. 
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discruciatingt  (dis-krS'shi-a-ting),  a.  [Ppr. 
of  *discruciate,  <  L.  discrudatus,  pp.  of  discru- 
ciare,  torture  violently,  <  dis-  (intensive)  + 
cruciare,  torture,  <  crux  (ctmo-),  cross.]  Tor- 
turing; excruciating. 

To  single  hearts  doubling  is  discruciating ;  such  tempers 
must  sweat  to  dissemble,  and  prove  but  hypocritical  hypo- 
i^rites.  Sir  T.  Brotme,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  20. 

discubitoryt  (dis-ku'bi-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  *djs- 
cubitorius,  <  L.  discubitus,  pp.  of  discumbere,  lie 
down:  see  discumbency.']  Leaning;  inclining; 
fitted  to  a  leaning  posture.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

disculpatet  (disrkul'pat),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  discuh 
patus,  pp.  of  disculpare  (>  It.  discolpare,  seal- 
pare  =  Sp.  disculpar  =  Pg.  desculpar  =  OF.  des- 
colper,  descoulper,  descouper,  F.  disculper),  free 
from  blame,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  culpare,  blame,  < 
cjrfpa,  a  fault:  see  culprit.  Ct  exculpate,  incul- 
pate.'} To  free  from  blame  or  fault ;  exculpate ; 
excuse. 

"  How  hast  thou  escaped  from  above?  thou  hast  cor- 
rupted thy  guards,  and  their  lives  shall  answer  it."    "  My 
poverty,"  said  the  peasant  calmly, "  will  diseulpate  them." 
B.  Walpole,  Castle  of  Otranto,  p.  31. 

disculpationt  (dis-kul-pa'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  dis- 
culpation  =  Sp.  disculpacion"=  Pg.  desculpagao, 

<  ML.  *disculpatio(n-),  <  disculpare,  pp.  discul- 
j?afes,  free  from  blame:  see  diseulpate.}  Free- 
ing from  blame  or  fault;  exculpation. 

This  innoxious  and  ineffectual  character  that  seems 
formed  upon  a  plan  of  apology  and  discidpation,  falls 
miserably  short  of  the  mark  of  public  duty. 

Burke,  Present  Discontents. 

disculpatoryt  (dis-kul'pa-to-ri),  a.  [<  diseul- 
pate +  -ory.}  Tending'  to  diseulpate.  Imp. 
Diet. 

discumbency  (dis-kum'ben-si),  n.  [<  L.  dis- 
cumben(t-)s,  ppr.  of  discumbere,  lie  down,  <  dis- 
(iatensive)  +  cubare  (-cumbere),  lie:  see  cubit} 
The  act  of  reclining  at  meals,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  ancients.     [Rare.] 

The  Greek?  and  Romans  used  the  custom  of  discum- 
bency at  meals.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

discumbert  (dis-kum'ber),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  descom- 
brer,  desconbrer,  descumbreir,  <  des-  priv.  + 
combrer,  etc.,  cumber:  see  dis-  and  cumber. 
Cf.  disencumber.}  To  disencumber;  relieve  of 
something  cumbersome. 

His  limbs  discuTnbers  of  the  clinging  vest, 
And  binds  the  sacred  cincture  round  his  breast. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  v. 

discuret,  "•  *■  [ME.  discuren,  descniren,  contr.  of 
descuveren,  discoveren,  discover:  see  discover.} 
To  discover;  reveal. 

*•  Ye  shull  wite  it  well,"  quod  Merlin,  "but,  loke  ye,  dis- 
cure  it  not  to  noon  creature,  as  ye  will  haue  my  love." 

ilerlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  46. 
I  will,  if  please  you  it  discure,  assay 
To  ease  you  of  that  ill,  so  wisely  as  I  may. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  11.  ix.  42. 

discurrentt  (dis-kur'ent),  a.     [<  dis-  priv.  + 
current^,  a.}    Not  current.    Sir  E.  Sandys. 
discursion  (dis-ker'shon),  n.   [=  OF.  discursion, 

<  LL.  discursio{n-),  a  running  different  ways,  a 
hasty  passing  through,  ML.  discoursing,  <  L. 
discurrere,  pp.  discursus,  run  different  ways, 
etc. :  see  discourse^n.}  If.  A  running  or  ram- 
bling about. — 2t.  Bambling  or  desultory  talk; 
expatiation. 

Because  the  word  discourse  is  commonly  taken  for  the 
coherence  and  conseijuence  of  words,  I  will,  to  avoid 
equivocation,  call  it  discursion. 

Eobbes,  Human  Nature,  iii. 

3.  The  act  of  discoursing  or  reasoning.    Cole- 


discursistt  (dis-kfer'sist),  n.  [<  LL.  discursus, 
a  discourse  (see  discourse,  ».),  +  -ist.}  A  dis- 
puter.     [Rare.] 

Great  discursists  were  apt  to  .  .  .  dispute  the  Prince's 
resolution,  and  stir  up  the  people. 

L.  Addison,  Western  Barbary  (1671),  Pref. 

discursive  (dis-kto'siv),  a.  [=  F.  discursif  = 
Pr.  discursiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  discursimo,  <  ML. 
*dis(ywrsivus,  <  L.  discursus,  pp.  of  discurrere, 
run  to  and  fro,  LL.  speak  at  length:  see  dis- 
course. Cf.  discoursive.}  1.  Relating  to  the 
tmderstanding,  or  the  active  faculty  of  know- 
ing or  of  forming  conclusions;  ratiocinative : 
opposed  to  intuitive. 

Whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive  or  intuitive.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  488. 

These  four  acts  of  acquisition,  conservation,  reproduc- 
tion and  representation  form  a  class  of  faculties  which  we 
may  call  the  subsidiary,  as  furnishing  the  materials  to  a 
higher  faculty,  the  function  of  which  is  to  elaborate  these 
materials.  This  elaborative  or  discursive  faculty  is  com- 
parison ;  for  under  comparison  may  be  comprised  all  the 
acts  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  generalization  and  abstrac- 
tion, judgment  and  reasoning.    Comparison,  or  the  elabo- 
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rative  or  discursive  faculty,  corresponds  to  the  dianoia  of 
the  Greeks,  to  the  Verstand  of  the  Germans.  This  faculty 
is  thought  proper ;  and  logic,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  science 
conversant  about  its  laws.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Passing  rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another; 
desultory;  rambling;  digressional. 

It  is  a  regular  code,  ...  of  an  extent  so  considerable 
and  of  a  character  so  free  and  discursive,  that  we  can 
fairly  judge  from  it  the  condition  of  the  prose  language 
of  the  time.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  44. 

Heart^affluence  in  discursive  talk 

From  household  fountains  never  dry. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cix, 

Sf.  Passing  over  an  object,  as  in  running  the 
eye  over  the  parts  of  a  large  object  of  vision. 

All  in  Himselfe  as  in  a  glasse  flee  sees. 

For  from  Him,  by  Him,  through  Him,  all  things  bee : 

His  sight  is  not  discoursive,  by  degrees, 

But  seeing  the  whole,  each  single  part  doth  see. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Nosce  Teipsum. 

Discursive  judgment,  one  that  is  the  result  of  reason- 
ing ;  a  dianoctio  judgment. 

discursively  (dis-k6r'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  discur- 
sive manner,  (a)  Digressively.  (6)  Argumentatively ; 
by  reasoning  or  argument. 

We  do  discursively  and  by  way  of  ratiocination  deduce 
one  thing  from  another. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind,  p.  22. 

discursiveness  (dls-kSr'siv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  discursive. 

Each  head  is  treated  sufficiently,  while  all  temptation 
to  discursiveness  is  stoutly  resisted. 

The  Athenaeum,  No.  3141,  p.  16. 

discursory  (dis-kfer'so-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  discursus, 
discourse  (see  discourse,  n.),  +  -ory.}  Having 
the  nature  of  discourse  or  reason;  rational; 
argumentative.     [Rare.] 

Here  shall  your  Majesty  find  ,  .  .  positive  theology 
with  polemical ;  textual  with  discursory.- 

Bp.  Hall,  Works,  I.,  Bp.  Ded. 

discursus  (dis-kfer'sus),  n.  [LL.,  a  conversa- 
tion, discourse :  see  discourse,  n.}  Ratiocina- 
tion; argvunentatiou ;  discourse. 

discus  (fis'kus),  M. :  pi.  disd  (-si).  [L.  (NL., 
etc.),  a  discus,  the  disk  of  a  dial,  <  Gr.  SiaaoQ,  a 
flattish  discus,  disk,  etc.  Hence  dish,  dis'k,  desk, 
and  dais:  see  these  words.]  1.  In  classical 
antiq. ,  a  circidar  piece  of  stone  or  plate  of  metal, 
about  12  inches  in  diameter,  pitched  from  a  fixed 
point  to  the  greatest  possible  distance,  as  a  gym- 
nastic exercise  and  as  an  athletic  contest.  The 
throwing  of  the  discus  was  a  favorite  exercise  in  the 
athletic  games  of  Greece,  and  was  one  of  the  five  exercises 
which  constituted  the  pentathlon.  See  cut  under  discobo- 
lus. 

2.  In  anat.,  phys.,  zool.,  and  bot,  a  disk  of  any 
kind. — 3.  [cop.]  Inzool.:  (o)  A  genus  of  mol- 
lusks.  (6)  A  genus  of  aealephs.  Lesson,  1837. 
(c)  A  genus  of  scombroid  fishes.  Campbell, 
1879.— Discus  blastodermicuB.  Same  as  blastodermic 
disk  (which  se^,  imder  blastodermic). — Discus  prolige- 
rus,  in  anat.,  a  mass  of  cells  derived  from  the  membrana 
granulosa  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  accumulated  around  the 
ovum  in  a  kind  of  granular  zone. 

discuss  (dis-kus'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  discussen  (= 
Olt.  disoussare),  examine,  scatter,  <  L.  discus- 
sus,  pp.  of  discutere  (>  It.  discutere  =  Sp.  Pg. 
discutir  =  OF.  discuter,  discutir,  F.  discuter  = 
D.  disGuteren  =  (J.  discutiren  =  Dan.  diskutere 
=  Sw.  diskutera,  discuss),  strike  or  shake  apart, 
break  up,  scatter,  also,  in  derivatives  and  in 
ML.,  examine,  discuss,  <  dis-,  apart,  -I-  guatere, 
shake:  see  quash.  Ct.  concuss, percuss.}  1.  To 
shake  or  strike  asunder;  break  up;  disperse; 
scatter.     [Obsolete  except  in  surgical  use.] 

Supposing  we  should  grant  that  a  vigorous  heat  and  a 
strong  arm  may  by  a  violent  friction  discuss  some  tumor 
of  a  distempered  body.  Stillingjieet,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 

Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jmiiter's  trisulc,  to 
burn,  discuss,  and  terebrate.      Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err. 

A  pomade  of  virtue  to  discuss  pimples. 

BxmMer,  No.  130. 
2t.  To  shake  off;  put  away. 

All  regard  of  shame  she  had  discust. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  48. 

3t.  To  examine;  consider  and  declare  one's 
opinion  concerning;  hence,  to  explain;  declare; 
speak  about. 

Now  have  yhe  herd 
How  Crist  at  his  last  commyng 
Sal  in  dome  sitte  and  diseusse  alle  thyng. 

Hwmpole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  6247. 
That  no  brother  no  sister  ue  shalle  discuse  the  counseil 
of  this  fraternite  to  no  straungere. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 
Discuss  the  same  in  French  unto  him. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  4. 

4.  To  agitate ;  debate ;  argue  about ;  reason 
upon ;  sift  the  considerations  for  and  against. 

Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question  rightly  aa 
when  they  discuss  it  freely. 

MacaiUay,  Southey's  Colloquies. 
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We  might  discuss  the  Northern  sin, 
AVhich  made  a  selfish  war  begin. 

Tennyson,  To  F.  D.  Maurice. 

Hence — 5.  To  examine  or  investigate  the  qual- 
ity of  by  consuming,  as  something  to  eat  or 
drink :  as,  to  diseuss  a  fowl ;  to  discuss  a  bottle 
of  wine.     [Humorous  and  coUoq.] 

A  meal  was  soon  discussed,  and  in  an  hour  we  were 
again  on  the  move.     P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  148. 

We  discussed  tariff  and  currency  and  tui-key  and  cham- 
pagne with  the  Pittahurg  iron  and  steel  lords  in  the  even- 
ing. S.  Bowles,  in  Jlerriam,  II.  63. 

6.  In  civil  law,  to  exhaust  legal  proceedings 
against  for  debt,  as  the  actual  debtor  or  his 
property,  before  proceeding  agaiast  the  prop- 
erty of  a  person  secondarily  liable  for  the  debt. 
See  benefit  of  discussion,  under  discussion. —  7. 
In  French-Canadian  law,  to  procure  the  sale  of 
(the  property  of  a  debtor)  by  due  process  of  law 
and  apply  the  proceeds  toward  the  payment  of 
the  debt.  =  Syn.  4.  Dispute,  Debate,  etc.    See  argue. 

discussable  (dis-kus'a-bl),  a.  [<  discuss  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  being  discussed,  debated, 
or  reasoned  about.    J.  S.  Mill. 

discusser  (dis-kus'6r),  n.  One  who  discusses; 
one  who  reasons  or  examines  critically,  t/bfem- 
son. 

discussion  (dis-kush'on),  n.  [=  D.  discussie  = 
G.  discussion  =  Dan.  Sw.  diskussion,  <  F.  discus- 
sion =  Pr.  discussion  =  Sp.  discusion  =  Pg.  dis- 
cussao  =  It.  discussione,  <  L.  discussioin-),  a 
shaking,  LL.  an  examination,  discussion,  <  dis- 
cutere,  pp.  discussus,  shake  apart  (discuss) :  see 
discuss.^  1.  The  act  or  process  of  breaking  up 
or  dispersing ;  dispersion,  as  of  a  swelling  or  an 
effusion.  [Obsolete  except  in  surgical  use.] 
—  2.  Debate ;  disquisition ;  the  agitation  of  a 
point  or  subject  with  a  view  to  elicit  truth  or 
gain  a  cause ;  argument  about  something. 

The  authority  of  law  and  the  security  of  property  were 
found  to  be  compatible  with  a  liberty  of  discussion  and 
of  individual  action  never  before  known.  Macaulay. 

S.  In  civil  law,  the  act  of  exhausting  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  a  debtor  or  his  property  be- 
fore proceeding  against  the  property  of  a  per- 
son secondarily  liable  for  the  debt Benefit  of 

discussion,  in  civil  law,  the  right  of  a  person  liable  to 
pay  a  certain  sum,  in  case  of  the  failure  to  pay  it  of  the 
person  primarily  liable,  to  require  a  diligent  attempt  to  be 
made  to  collect  it  by  law  from  the  latter  before  demand  is 
made  upon  himself :  aright  in  Louisiana  ordinarily  belong- 
ing to  a  guarantor  and  to  the  purchaser  of  property  subject 
to  a  mortgage,  when  part  of  the  mortgaged  property  is 
still  owned  by  the  mortgager,  etc. — Discussion  of  prop- 
erty, in  French-Canadian  law,  the  selling  of  the  property 
of  a  debtor  by  due  process  of  law  at  the  instance  of  a  cred- 
itor, and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt.  See  benefice. 
diSCUSSioual  (dls-kush'on-al),  a.  [<  discussion 
+  -aZ.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  discussion.    Edin- 


discussive  (dis-kus'iv),  a.  and  n.  [<  discuss  + 
-i'ra.]  La.  If.  Breaking  up  and  scattering  mor- 
bid affections,  as  tumors ;  disoutient. 

If  ought  be  obstructed,  he  puts  in  his  opening  and  dis- 
cussive  confections.       Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  settle  or  bring  to  a 
conclusion;  determinative;  decisive.  [Rare.] 
II.  n.  [=  F.  discussif.']  A  medicine  that  dis- 
perses or  scatters ;  a  discutient. 
dlSCUtient  (dis-kii'shient),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  dis- 
cutieii{tr-)s,  ppr.  of  discutere,  shake  apart,  dis- 
perse, scatter,  etc. :  see  discuss.^  1.  a.  Dis- 
persing morbid  matter. 

I  then  made  the  fomentation  more  discutient  by  the 
addition  of  salt  and  sulphur.  Wiseman,  Surgery,  i.  7. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  or  an  application  which 
disperses  a  swelling  or  an  effusion. 
disdain  (dis-dan'),  v.  [<  ME.  disdainen,  des- 
dainen,  disdeynen,  disdeignen  (also  dedeynen, 
etc.:  see  dedain'^),  <  OF.  desdaignier,  desdeigner, 
desdegner,  F.  dddaigner  =  Pr.  dssdegnar  =  Sp. 
desdenar  =  Pg.  deadenhar  =  It.  disdegnare,  sde- 
gnare,  disdain,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  -I-  dignari,  deign, 
think  worthy,  <  dignus,  worthy :  see  deign,  and 
daiiiti/,  ult.  =  dignity.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  think 
unworthy  or  worthless ;  reject  as  unworthy  of 
notice  or  of  one's  own  character;  look  upon 
with  contempt  and  aversion;  contemn;  de- 
spise :  as,  to  disdain  a  mean  action. 

His  clownish  gifts  and  curtsies  I  disdains. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  January. 
"Whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with 
the  dogs  of  my  floclc  Job  xxx.  1. 

The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape 

.  .  .  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  madman's  rags ;  to  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  dogs  disdained.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

There  is  nothing  that  my  Xature  disdains  more  than  to 
be  a  Slave  to  Silver  or  Gold.        Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi,  60. 

2t.  To  fill  with  Bcom  or  contempt. 
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"Pity!"  said  Pyrocles,  with  a  bitter  smiling,  disdain- 
ed with  so  currish  an  answer;  "no,  no.  Arcadian,  I  can 
quickly  have  pity  of  myself,  and  would  tliink  my  life  most 
miserable  which  should,be  a  gift  of  thine." 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iv. 
=  Syn.  1.  Despise,  etc.  (see  scorn),  scout,  spurn.  See 
comparison  of  nouns  under  arrogance. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  be  filled  with  scorn  or  con- 
tempt. 

Ajax,  deprived  of  Achilles  armour,  which  he  hoped  from 
the  suffrage  of  the  Greeks,  disdains;  and,  growing  im- 
patient of  the  injury,  rageth  and  runs  mad. 
^  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

disdain  (dis-dan'),  «•  C<  ME.  disdayn,  disdein, 
disdeyn  (also  dedayn:  see  dedain^),  <  OF.  des- 
daign,  desdaing,  desdeign,  desdain,  P.  d^dain  = 
Pr.  desdaing  =  Sp.  desdefio  (obs.),  now  desden, 
=  Pg.  desdem  =  It.  disdegno,  sdegno,  disdain; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  A  feeling  of  contempt  min- 
gled with  aversion ;  contempt ;  scorn. 

I  haue  ther-of  grete  disdeyn,  that  he  thourgh  his  grete 
pride  leste  to  a-rise  a-gein  Rome  as  longe  as  he  knoweth 
me  on  lyve.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  639. 

A  man  whose  -wisdom  is  in  weighty  affairs  admired 
would  take  it  in  some  disdain  to  have  his  counsel  solemn- 
ly asked  about  a  toy.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  15. 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 
You  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love. 
And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

2t.  The  state  of  being  despised;  the  state  of 
feeling  one's  self  disgraced;  ignominy;  dis- 
grace. 

They  say  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in  the  battle,  and 
struck  him  down ;  the  disdain  and  shame  whereof  hath 
ever  since  kept  Hector  fasting  and  waking. 

Shak.,  T.  audC,  i.  2. 

3+.  That  which  is  worthy  of  disdain. 
Th'  other  halfe  did  womans  shape  retaine. 
Most  lothsom,  fllthie,  foule,  and  full  of  vile  disdaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  14. 
=  SyiI.  1.  Pride,  Presumption,  etc.  (see  arrogance),  scorn- 
fulness,  contemptuousness.    See  scorn,  v. 
disdainedt  (dis-dand'),  a.     [<  disdain  +  -ed^.] 
Disdainful. 

Hevenge  the  jeering  and  disdain'd  contempt 

Of  this  proud  king.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 

disdainful  (dis-dan'ful),  o.  [<  disdain  -h  -ful, 
1.]  Pull  of  or  expressing  disdain ;  contemptu- 
ous; scomfvil;  haughty. 

Yet  I  gesse  vnder  disdainfuU  brow 
One  beam  of  ruth  is  in  her  cloudy  looke. 
Which  comfortes  the  mind,  that  erst  for  fear  shooke. 
Wyatt,  The  Wauering  Louer,  etc. 
Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

!Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Gray,  Elegy. 
disdainfully  (dis-dan'flil-i),  adv.     Contemptu- 
ously ;  with  scorn ;  in  a  haughty  manner. 
Disdainfully  she  look'd ;  then  turning  round. 
But  flx'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground. 

Dryden,  ^neid,  vi. 

disdainfulness  (dis -dan' fid -nes),  n.  Con- 
tempt ;  contemptuousness ;  haughty  scorn. 

Tliere  was  never  such  beastliness  of  minds,  such  disdain- 
fulness in  hearts.  Strype,  Queen  Mary,  an.  1664. 

disdainoust  (dis-da'nus),  a.  [<  ME.  desdwyn- 
ous,  <  OF.  desdaigneux,  F.  d4daigneux  =  Pr. 
desdenltos  =  Sp.  desdefloso  =  Pg.  desdenlioso  = 
It.  disdegnoso,  sdegnoso  ;  as  disdain  H-  -ous.  Cf . 
dainons.]    Disdainful. 

His  loking  was  not  disdeynous 

Ne  proude,  but  meke  and  ful  pesyble ; 

About  his  necke  he  bare  a  Byble. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  7410. 
Thy  scorns,  mocks,  and  other  disdainous  words  and  be- 
haviours, Latimer,  On  the  Card,  ii. 

disdainouslyf  (dis-da'nus-li),  adv.  Disdain- 
fully. 

Kemembre  howe  disdaynouslye  and  lothsomly  they  are 
pleased  wyth  gyf  tes  that  haue  thys  homelye  adage  in  theyr 
mouthes,  he  geueth  me  a  pygge  of  myne  owne  sowe. 

Bp.  Bale,  Apology,  Pref. 

disdeignt  (dis-dan'),  v.  An  obsolete  spelling 
of  disdain. 

disdiaclast  (dis-di'a-kliist),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  dig 
(in  comp.  prop.  A-),  twice,  -I-  *SiaK%aaTOQ,  as- 
sumed verbal  adj.  of  Siaiikav,  break  in  twain, 
<  Sia,  through,  H-  ulav,  break.]  A  name  given 
by  Briicke  to  hypothetical  small  doubly  refract- 
ing elements,  of  which  he  supposed  the  anisot- 
ropous  disks  of  striated  muscle  to  be  composed. 

disdiaclastic  (dis-di-ar-klas'tik),  a.  [As  disdi- 
aclast +  -ic]  Doubly  refractive:  an  epithet 
applied  to  disdiaclasts.  _ 

disdiapason  (dis-di-a-pa'zon),  m.  [LL.,  <  Gr. 
{to)  dif  Sia  naaav,  disdiapason:  dig,  twice  (see 
f?i-2) ;  6ta  ■Kaaim:  see  diapason.]  In  medieval 
music,  the  interval  of  a  double  octave  or  fif- 
teenth. 
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disdiplasiont  (dis-di-pla'zi-on),  n.  [<  Gr.  dij, 
twice,  +  Smlaaioi,  double,  twofold:  see  dj- 
plasic]  In  medieval  music,  same  as  disdiapa- 
son. 

disease  (di-zez'),  n.  [<  ME.  disese,  rarely  de- 
sese,  <  AF.  "disese,  disease,  desaese,  OF.  desaise 
desayse,  F.  disaise  =  Pr.  desaise,  uneasiness, 
trouble,  pain,  disease,  =  Pg.  desazo,  dullness, 
blockishness,  =  It.  disagio,  trouble,  inconve- 
nience, want;  as  dis-  priv.  -1-  ease.]  If.  Lack 
or  absence  of  ease;  uneasiness;  pain;  distress; 
trouble;  discomfort. 

"  Charite,"  he  seith,  "  is  pacient, 
Alle  disesis  meekli  suffringe." 
Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  115. 
We  sail  noght  here  doute  to  do  hym  disease. 
But  with  countenaunce  full  cruell 
We  sail  crake  her  liis  croune.     York  Plays,  p.  124. 

All  that  night  they  past  in  great  disease. 
Till  that  the  morning,  bringing  earely  light 
To  guide  mens  labours,  brought  them  also  ease. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  40. 

2.  In  patJiol. :  (o)  In  general,  a  morbid,  pain- 
ful or  otherwise  distressing  physical  condition, 
acute  or  chronic,  which  may  result  either  in 
death  or  in  a  more  or  less  complete  return  to 
health ;  deviation  from  the  healthy  or  normal 
condition  of  any  of  the  functions  or  tissues  of 
the  body. 

Disease  ...  is  a  perturbation  of  the  normal  activities 
of  a  living  body.  Huxley,  Biol.  Soi.  and  Med. 

Specifically — (&)  An  individual  case  of  such  a 
morbid  condition;  the  complex  series  of  patho- 
logical conditions  causally  related  to  one  an- 
other exhibited  by  one  person  during  one  period 
of  illness ;  an  attack  of  sickness. 

Yet,  through  a  life  which  was  one  long  disease,  the 
force  of  his  [William  of  Orange's]  mind  never  failed,  on 
any  great  occasion,  to  bear  up  his  suffering  and  languid 
body.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

(c)  A  special  class  of  morbid  conditions  group- 
ed together  as  exhibiting  the  same  or  similar 
phenomena  (symptoms,  course,  result),  as  af- 
fecting the  same  organs,  or  as  due  to  the  same 
causes :  as,  the  diseases  of  the  lungs,  as  pneu- 
monia, consumption ;  the  diseases  of  the  brain. 
The  forms  of  expression  used  in  reference  to  cases  of  dis- 
ease are  largely  framed  on  the  old  fanciful  conception  of 
them  as  substantive  things  entering  into  and  possessing 
for  the  time  being  the  person  of  the  patient. 

As  every  climate  has  its  peculiar  diseases,  so  every  walk 
of  life  has  its  peculiar  temptations. 

Macaulay,  Boswell's  Johnson. 

3.  Any  disorder  or  depraved  condition  or  ele- 
ment, moral,  mental,  social,  or  political. 

An  't  please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the 
malady  of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

Though  all  afflictions  are  evils  in  themselves,  yet  they 
are  good  for  us,  because  they  discover  to  us  our  disease 
and  tend  to  our  cure.  Tillotson,  Works,  I.  ix. 

The  instability,  injustice,  and  confusion  introduced  into 
the  public  councils  have,  in  truth,  been  the  mortal  dis- 
eases under  which  popular  governments  have  everywhere 
perished.  Madison. 

Addison's  disease,  a  disease  characterized  by  a  flbro- 
caseous  metamorphosis  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  a 
brownish-olive  coloration  of  the  skin,  anemia,  and  pros- 
tration :  first  described  by  Thomas  Addison,  an  English 
physician  (1793-1860).  Also  called  suprarenal  melasma 
and  bronzed-sHn  disease.— Animals'  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts,  English  statutes  of  1867  (30  and  31  Vict.,  c. 
126),  1869  (32  and  38  Vict.,  c.  70),  1876  (38  and  39  Vict,  c, 
75),  and  1878  (41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  74),  for  the  protection  of 
cattle  from  disease;  and  one  of  1884  (47  and  48  Viet.,  c. 
13),  regulating  the  landing  and  transportation  of  animals 
from  foreign  countries.— Basedow's  disease,  exophthal- 
mic goiter  (which  see,  under  exophthalmic).Se'0.'S  dis- 
ease [from  Luther  V.  Bell,  an  American  physician,  1806- 
62],  a  form  of  acute  cerebral  disease,  characterized  by 
maniacal  delirium  succeeded  by  apathy  and  coma,  accom- 
panied by  fever,  and  exhibiting  anatomically  more  or 
less  superficial  encephalitis.  Also  called  periemephahtis, 
mania  gravis,  and  typhomania. —  Bright's  disease,  a 
disease,  or  group  of  diseases,  first  described  in  1827  by 
Uichard  Bright,  an  English  physician  (1789-1868).  The 
name  is  usually  applied  to  forms  of  kidney  disease  charac- 
terized by  albuminuria  and  general  dropsy.  Anatomical- 
ly, in  the  chronic  forms,  several  types  may  be  distinguish- 
ed: (1)  parenchymatous  nephritis,  principally  marked  by 
a  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  the  epithelial  cells ;  (2)  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  by  infiammation  of  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue ;  (8)  lardaceous  infiltration ;  (4)  diffuse  ne- 
phritis. Acute  Bright's  disease  may  present  the  ana'"""" 
cal  characters  of  diffuse  or  parenchymatous  nephritis,  or 
may  leave  no  distinct  changes  in  the  renal  tissue  (exuda- 
tive nephritis).— Brodie's  disease  [named  alter  Sir  Ben- 
jamin C.  Brodie,  1783-1862],  a  chronic  synovitis,  in  wiiicn 
the  subsynovial  tissues  have  become  much  thickened  ana 
soft.  Also  called  pulpy  disease  qf  the  synovial  vutnUrrane. 
—  Caiarcot's  disease,  (a)  Multiple  sclerosis  of  the  cei  e- 
brospinal  axis,  (b)  Certain  infiammatory  conditions  oi 
joints  attendant  on  locomotor  ataxia.— Contagious  Uis- 
easea  Acts,  English  statutes  of  1866  (29  and  80  Vet.,  c. 
36)  and  1869  (32  and  33  Vict.,  c.  96),  for  the  control  ol  ve- 
nereal diseases  at  certain  naval  and  military  stations  lu 
England  and  Ireland.— Corrlgan'B  disease,  aortocre- 
gmgitation.— FiBh-sMn  disease.  SeeicMhyos«s.-toOTr 
and-mouth  disease.   See  /oot,- Functional  disease, 
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a  teim  applied  to  a  disease  when  no  anatomical  chanKe 
^™»  «  ™''  '"  ^^^  tissues  involved.  Thomas  Med 
Si_^r^^If  ^  ^  disease.  Same  as  Basedow's  disease.- 
Hip-jomt  disease,  caries  of  the  bones  forming  the  hip- 
jomt.  Also  called  morbus  coxarius.—B.oAsaa's  dis- 
ease, pseudo-leucocythemia.— Hydrocephaloid,  larda- 
ceous,  etc.,  disease.  See  the  adjectives.— Haat-^- 
ease,  an  abnormal  condition  in  plants,  produced  in  most 
cases  by  insects  or  parasitic  fungi.  The  principal  injmies 
which  they  produce  are  destruction  of  tissues  and  nutri- 
tive materials,  impairment  of  assimilative  power  and  dis- 
tortion.—Pott's  disease,  caries  of  the  spinal  column  pro- 
ducing angular  cuivature.— Kayuaud's  disease,  a  dis- 
ease characterized  by  local  spasm  of  the  small  vessels 
more  or  less  completely  obstructing  the  circulation  of  the 
part,  and  often  leading  to  gangi-ene.  The  parts  affected 
are  symmetrically  placed,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
being  most  apt  to  be  attacked.  It  belongs  especially  to 
middle  life,  and  affects  predominantly  the  female  sex  It 
is  not  fatal.  Also  called  symmetrical  gangrene  and  local 
aspflj/ajiffl.— Stationary  diseases,  a  name  given  by  some 
authorities  to  certain  diseases  which  depend  upon  a  par- 
ticular state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  prevail  in  a  district 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  then  give  way  to  oth- 
ers. Dunglison.— The  Wack  disease,  the  black  plague 
or  pestilence,  the  morbus  niger  of  the  Latin  writers :  same 
as  the  black  death  (which  see,  under  death).— Wool-sort- 
ers'  disease.  Same  as  maliffnant  anthrax  (which  see 
under  a»«ft)-aa;).  [For  special  classes  of  diseases,  see  acute, 
chrome,  endemic,  enthetic,  epidemic,  occult,  organic,  zymot- 
ic, eto.]  =  Syn.  2.  Indisposition,  Infirmity,  Distemper,  Mal- 
ady, Disease,  ailment,  illness,  complaint.  Most  of  these 
words  are  weaker  and  more  general  than  disease.  Indis- 
position is  light  and  temporary.  Infirmity  is  disabling, 
often  local,  and  perhaps  permanent,  and  is  not  always 
properly  a  morbid  condition :  as,  the  infirmity  of  deaf- 
ness ;  the  infirmity  of  old  age.  There  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
strict distemper  to  animals,  but  it  may  still  be  applied  to 
human  beings.  It  is  a  morbid  state  of  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  body.  Malady  is  a  lingering,  deep-seated,  unman- 
ageable, painful,  or  fatal  disorder.  Disease  is  a  definite 
morbid  condition,  commonly  of  serious  character  and  gen- 
erally active :  as,  his  disease  proved  to  be  typhoid  fever. 
See  debility  and  illness. 

The  king  neither  can  nor  ought  to  absent  himself  from 
his  parlainent,  unless  he  be  really  indisposed  in  health  ; 
nor  then  neither,  tUl  twelve  of  the  peers  have  been  with 
him  to  inspect  his  body,  and  give  the  parlament  an  ac- 
count of  his  indispontion. 

Milton,  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 
Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.  Shale.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died. 

But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  CEdipus,  iv.  1. 
"We  must  not 

So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 

To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 

To  empirics.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  1. 

The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xvi.  31. 

disease  (di-zez'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diseased, 
ppr.  diseasing.  [<  ME.  disesen,  <  OF.  desaiser 
=  Pr.  dezaisir  =  It.  disagiare,  make  uneasy; 
from  the  noun.]  If.  To  make  uneasy;  pain; 
distress. 

The  flode  was  come  a-gein  that  gretly  hem  disesed,  and 
with  grete  peyne  thei  passed  the  greves  and  com  a-gein  to 
the  hoste.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  649. 

His  double  burden  did  him  sore  disease. 

Spenser,  ¥.  Q.,  II.  ii.  12. 
List !  fast  asleep ; 
...  I  must  disease  you  straight,  sir.' 

Middleton,  The  Witch,  iv.  3. 

The  sweet  afflictions  that  disease  me. 


2.  To  affect  with  disease ;  make  ill ;  disorder 
the  body  or  mind  of :  used  chiefly  or  only  in  the 
passive  voice  or  the  past  participle. 
He  was  diseased  in  body  and  mind.  Macaulay, 

diseasedness  (di-ze'zed-nes),  n.    The  state  of 
being  diseased ;  a  morbid  state ;  sickness. 

This  is  a  restoration  to  some  former  state ;  not  that 
state  of  indigency  and  diseasedness. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

diseasefult  (di-zez'fid),  «.    [<  disease  +  -ful,  1.] 

1.  Occasioning  uneasiness;  troublesome. 

Where  the  majesty  of  the  king's  house  draws  recourse 
and  access,  it  is  both  disgraceful  to  the  king  and  disease- 
fid  to  the  people  if  the  ways  near  abouts  be  not  fair  and 
good.    Bacon,  Charge  upon  the  Commission  for  the  Verge. 

2.  Abounding  with  disease ;  diseased. 

Yf  his  bodye  were  neglected,  it  is  like  that  his  languish- 
ing sowle,  being  disquieted  by  his  diseasefuU  bodye,  would 
utterly  refuse  and  lothe  all  spirituall  comforte. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Producing  disease :  as,  a  diseaseful  climate. 

Then  famine,  want,  and  pain. 
Sunk  to  the  grave  their  fainting  limbs  ;  but  us, 
Diseaseful  dainties,  riot  and  excess, 
And  feverish  luxury  destroy.  „,,„.,.. 

T.  Warton,  The  Enthusiast. 

diseasefulnesst  (di-zez'fiU-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  diseaseful. 

But  as  before  the  consideration  of  a  prison  had  dis- 
graced aU  ornaments,  so  now  the  same  consideration 
made  them  attend  all  disease/irf'iess. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  in. 

diseasementt  (di-zez'ment),  «.    [<  disease  + 
-ment.1     Uneasiness;  inconvemence. 
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For  it  is  not  probable  that  men  of  great  means  and  plen- 
tiful estate  will  endure  the  travel,  diseascments,  and  ad- 
ventures of  going  thither  in  person. 

Bacon,  Plantations  in  Ireland. 

diseasyt,  a-    [<  ME.  disesy,  <  disese,  uneasiness : 
see  disease,  m.]    Uneasy. 
All  the  dales  of  a  pore  man  ben  yvele  [var.  disesy]. 

Wyclif,  Prov.  xv.  15  (Purv.). 

disedge  (dis-ej'),  f.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  disedged, 
ppr.  disedging.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  edge.l  To  de- 
prive of  an  edge;  blunt;  make  dull.     [Eare.] 

I  hold  him  prudent  that  in  these  fastidious  times  will 
helpe  disedged  appetites  with  convenient  condiments. 

jy.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  90. 
Served  a  little  to  disedge 
The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
disedification  (dis-ed''''i-fi-ka'shon),  n.     [<  dis- 
edify :  see  -fy  and  -^tion.   Cf .  edification.']   The 
act  of  disedifying;  a  scandal.     [Eare.] 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  "Lectures  on  the  Principal 
Doctrines  and  Pi'actices  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  delivered 
in  1836,  speaks  of  "Disedification  committed  before  the 
church."  jf.  and  Q.,  7th  ser..  III.  406. 

disedify  (dis-ed'i-fi),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  edify. 
Cf.  OP.  desedifler,  demolish,  destroy,  of  like 
formation,  in  lit.  sense.]  To  fail  of  edifying; 
impart  false  doctrine  to.     Warburton. 

The  "  Church  Times  "  of  March  4, 1887,  tells  its  readers 
that  "such  an  admission  is  disedifying  to  Roman  Catho- 
hcs  "  (p.  109,  col.  ?).  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser..  111.  406. 

disembargO  (dis-em-bar'go),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  embargo.]     To  release  from  embargo. 

disembark  (dis-em-bark'),  V.  [Formerly  also 
disimbark;  <  OF.  desembarquer,  F.  dAsembarquer 
(=  Sp.  Pg.  desembarear  =  It.  disimbarcare),  dis- 
embark, <  des-  priv.  +  embarguer,  embark: 
see  dis-  and  embarh.  Cf.  disbark^,  debark.]  I. 
trans.  To  debark;  remove  from  on  board  a  ship 
to  the  land;  unload;  put  on  shore;  land:  as, 
the  general  disembarked  the  troops  at  sunrise. 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers. 

Shak.,  OtheUo,  ii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  land  from  a  ship ;  go  on  shore, 
as  at  the  end  of  a  voyage. 

There  is  a  report  current  to  the  effect  that  the  next  di- 
vision will  not  disembark  at  Malta. 

W.  H.  Russell,  The  War,  i. 

disembarkation  (dis-em-bar-ka'shgn),  n.  [= 
Sp.  (obs.)  desembarcacion  =  'Pg.  desembarcagSo  ; 
as  disembark  +  -ation.]  The  act  of  disembark- 
ing. 

disembarkment  (dis-em-bark'ment),  n.  [<  F. 
dAsembarquement ;  as  disembark -f -ment.]  The 
act  of  disembarking. 

disembarrass  (dis-em-bar'as),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  des- 
embarrasser,  P.  dSsembarasser  (=  Sp.  desembara- 
zar  =  Pg.  desembaraqar  ==  It.  disimbarazzare), 
disentangle,  <  des-  priv.  +  embarrasser,  embar- 
rass: see  dis-  and  embarrass.  Cf.  debarrass.] 
To  free  from  embarrassment,  or  from  anything 
that  causes  embarrassment;  clear;  extricate: 
as,  her  affability  completely  disembarrassed 
him;  to  disembarrass  one  of  a  load  of  care,  or 
of  a  load  of  parcels. 

We  have  disernbari'ossed  it  of  all  the  intricacy  which 
arose  from  the  different  forms  of  declension,  of  which  the 
Romans  had  no  fewer  than  five.  Blair,  Rhetoric,  viii. 
Thus  disembarrassed  of  the  most  formidable  means  of 
annoyance,  the  French  monarch  went  briskly  forward 
with  his  preparations.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  10. 
=Syn.  Disentangle,  Release,  etc.    See  disengage. 

disembarrassment  (dis-em-bar'as-ment),  n. 
The  act  of  extricating,  or  the  state  of  being 
extricated,  from  embarrassment,  or  from  any- 
thing that  embarrasses. 

dlsembattled  (dis-em-bat'ld),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  embattled^.]    Deprived  of  battlements. 

It  [the  wall  of  Chester]  is  the  gentlest  and  least  offen- 
sive of  ramparts,  and  completes  its  long  irregular  curve 
without  a  frown  or  menace  in  all  its  disembattled  stretch. 
H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  9. 

disembayt  (dis-em-ba'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  em- 
bay.]   To  navigate  clear  out  of  a  bay. 

The  fair  inamorata  .  .  . 

Had  spy'd  the  ship,  which  her  heart  s  treasure  bare. 
Put  off  from  land :  and  now  quite  disembay'd. 
Her  cables  coiled,  and  her  anchors  weigh'd. 
Whilst  gentle  gales  her  swelling  sails  did  court. 

Sherburne,  Forsaken  Lydia. 

disembellish  (dis-em-bel'ish),  v.  t.  [Formerly 
also  disimbellish;  <  OF.  desembelliss-,  stem  of 
certain  parts  of  desembellir,  F.  desembellir  (cf. 
Sp.  desembellecer),  disfigure,  <  des-  priv.  +  em- 
6e??iV,  embellish:  see  dis-  and  embellish.]  To 
deprive  of  embellishment.    Carlyle. 

disembitter  (dis-em-bit'er),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  embitter.]  To  free  from  bitterness;  clear 
from  acrimony;  render  sweet  or  pleasant. 


disembroil 

Encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as  may  di^emMt- 
ter  the  minds  of  men.  Addison,  I'reeholder. 

disembodiment  (dis-em-bod'i-ment),  «.    [<  dis- 
embody +  ^ment.]    1.  The  act  of  disembodying, 
— 2.  The  condition  of  being  disembodied. 
disembody  (dis-em-bod'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disembodied,  ppr.  disembodying.    [<  dis-  priv.  + 
embody.]    1.  Todivestof  body;  free  from  flesh. 
How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  sphere  that  keeps 
The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead  ?  Bryant. 

Mr.  Spencer  asserts  that  all  forms  of  religious  sentiment 
spring  from  the  primitive  idea  of  a  disembodied  double  of 
a  dead  man.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  308. 

2.  To  discharge  from  military  incorporation  ; 
disarm  (a  military  bodjr)  and  release  from  ser- 
vice for  a  specified  period:  as,  the  militia  was 
disembodied. 
disembogue  (dis-em-bog'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disembogued,  ppr.  disemboguing.  [Formerly 
disembogue;  <  Sp.  desemboear  (=  Pg.  desem- 
bocar),  disembogue,  <  des-  priv.  +  emboear  (= 
Pg.  emboear),  enter  by  the  mouth,  or  '^  a  nar- 
row passage:  see  dis- and.  embogue.]  I.  trans. 
To  pour  out  or  discharge  at  the  mouth,  as  a 
stream ;  hence,  to  vent ;  cast  forth  or  eject. 

Indus,  which  diuideth  it  in  the  middle,  .  .  .  after  nine 
hundred  miles  iom-ney,  with  two  nauigable  mouths  dis- 
emboguing it  selfe  into  the  Ocean. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  479. 
If  I  get  in  adoors,  not  the  power  o'  th'  country. 
Not  my  aunt's  curses,  shall  disembogue  me. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night- Walker,  v.  1. 
Two  ships'  lading  of  these  precious  saints  [German  re- 
formers] was  disembogued  in  Scotland,  where  they  set  up 
again,  and  broached  anew  their  pernicious  principles. 

Dryden,  Postcript  to  Hist,  of  League. 
Rolling  down,  the  steep  Timavus  raves, 
And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  waves. 

Addison. 
II.  intrans.  1 .  To  flow  out,  as  at  the  mouth ; 
become  discharged ;  gain  a  vent :  as,  innumer- 
able rivers  disembogue  into  the  ocean. 

This  River,  though  but  small,  yet  it  is  big  enough  for 
Pereagoes  to  enter.  It  disembogues  on  the  South  side, 
near  the  middle  of  the  Lagune. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  51. 
Volcanoes  bellow  ere  they  disembogue.  Young. 

2.  Naut.,  to  pass  across,  or  out  of  the  mouth 
of,  a  river,  gulf,  or  bay,  as  a  ship. 

My  ships  ride  in  the  bay. 
Ready  to  disembogue,  tackled  and  mann'd 
Even  to  my  wishes. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  3. 

disemboguement  (dis-em-bog'ment),  n.      [< 
disembogue  +  -nient.]    Discharge,  as  of  the  wa- 
ter of  a  river  into  the  ocean  or  a  lake.     Smart. 
disemboCLUet,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  disembogue. 
disembosom  (di^a-em-biiz'um),  V.  t.     [<  dis- 
priv.  +  embosom.]  To  separate  from  the  bosom. 
Uninjur'd  from  our  praise  can  He  escape. 
Who,  disembosom'd  from  the  Father,  bows 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  to  kiss  the  distant  earth  ? 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

disembo'wel  (dis-em-bou'el),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disemboweled  or  disembowelled,  ppr.  disembowel- 
ing OT  disembowelling.  [<  dis- TpriY.  +  embowel.] 
1.  To  deprive  of  the  bowels,  or  of  parts  anal- 
ogous to  the  bowels ;  eviscerate :  as,  to  disem- 
bowel a  carcass ;  to  disembowel  a  book  by  tear- 
ing out  leaves. —  2.  To  wound  in  the  abdomen 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  bowels  to  pro- 
trude or  escape,  as  in  suicide  by  hara-kiri. — 

3.  To  take  or  draw  from  the  bowels,  as  the 
web  of  a  spider.     [Bare.] 

So  her  disembowell'd  web 
Arachne  in  a  hall  or  kitchen  spreads. 
Obvious  to  vagrant  files. 

J.  Philips,  The  Splendid  Shilling. 

disembo'welment  (dis-em-bou'el-ment),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  disemboweling ;  evisceration. 
One  woman  will  eviscerate  about  two  dozen  of  herrings 
in  a  minute ;  and  when  nearly  2000  of  them  are  working 
.  .  .  the  amount  of  disembowelment  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  259. 

disembO'Wer  (dis-em-bou'er),  V.  t.     [<  dis-priY. 

+  embower.]    To  remove  from  or  deprive  of  a 

bower.    Bryant. 
disembranglet  (dis-em-brang'gl),  V.  t.     [<  dis- 

priv.  +  embrangle.]     To  free  from  litigation; 

free  from  dispute,  squabbling,  or  quarreling. 

For  God's  sake  disembrangle  these  matters,  that  I  may 
be  at  ease  to  mind  my  own  affairs. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Letters,  p.  109. 

disembroil  (dis-em-broil'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  embroil.]  To  free  from  broil  or  confusion  ; 
extricate  from  confusion  or  perplexity;  dis- 
entangle. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  Monsieur  Vaillant  has  disem- 
broiled a  history  that  was  lost  to  the  world  before  his 
time,  and  out  of  a  short  collection  of  medals  has  given  us 
a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 


disemic 

disemic  (di-se'mik),  a.  [<  LL.  disemus,  <  Gr. 
diarinoi,  having  tivo  morse,  of  doubtt'iil  quantity, 
<  Si-,  two-,  +  a^fia,  a  sign,  mark,  criiielmi,  a  sign, 
mark,  unit  of  time,  mora.]  In  anc.  pros.,  con- 
taining or  equal  to  two  moree,  or  units  of  time ; 
equivalent  to  or  constituting  two  normal  shorts 
or  one  ordinary  long :  as,  a  disem  ic  time,  thesis, 
or  arsis.  A  disemic  long  is  the  ordinary  long,  eq^ual  to 
w  w,  as  distinguished  from  the  trisemic,  tetrasemic,  and 
pentasemic  longs,  equal  to  w  ^  ^,  ^./  w  w  ^,  and  s^  w  w  s^  w 
respectively.  A  disemic  pause  (also  called  a  -prosthesis) 
is  a  pause  of  two  times  (^  w) ;  that  is,  a  space  of  two  shorts 
essential  to  the  rhythm,  but  not  represented  by  syllables 
in  the  text.  A  pyrrhio,  or  foot  of  two  short  syllables,  is 
apparently  disemic,  but  according  to  the  best  authorities 
was  really  trisemic  in  delivery.  See  dichronous. 
disemployt  (dis-em-ploi'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
employ, «).]  To  throw  out  of  employment ;  re- 
lieve or  dismiss  from  business. 

If  personal  defailance  be  thought  reasonable  to  dis- 
emptoy  the  whole  calling,  then  neither  clergy  nor  laity 
should  ever  serve  a  prince. 

Jcr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  245. 

disemployedf  (dis-em-ploid'),  o-  [<  <^*s-  pri'"'' 
-1-  employed.1    Unemployed. 

The  smallest  sins  and  irregularities  of  our  life,  which 

usually  creep  upon  idle,  disemployed,  and  curious  persons. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  i.  1. 

disemploymentt  (dis-em-ploi'ment),  n.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  employment.l  Want  of  employment; 
the  state  of  being  unemployed. 

In  this  glut  of  leisure  and  disemployment,  let  them  set 
apart  greater  portions  of  their  time  for  religion. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  i.  1. 

dlsempower  (dis-em-pou'6r),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv. 
-1-  empower.'\  To  divest  or  deprive  of  power  or 
authority  previously  conferred  or  enjoyed. 

disenable!  (dis-en-a'bl),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  en- 
able.'] To  deprive  of  power,  natural  or  moral; 
disable ;  deprive  of  ability  or  means. 

The  sight  of  it  might  damp  me  and  disenable  me  to 
speak.  State  Trials,  Abp.  Laud,  an.  1640. 

Not  disinaM'd  to  sustain  those  many  glorious  labours  of 
his  life  both  in  peace  and  war.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

Through  indisposition  of  body,  he  is  disenabled  from 
going  forth  again.  New  England's  Memoi-ial,  App. ,  p.  467. 

disenamoured  (dis-en-am'ord),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  enamoured;  =  F.  dSseiiamour^.']  Freed 
from  the  bonds  of  love.  Also  spelled  disen- 
amored. 

He  makes  Don  Quixote  disenamoured  of  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso.  Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  IV.  xviii. 

disenchain  (dis-en-ehan'),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  desen- 
chainer,  F.  desenchainer  =  Sp.  desencadenar  = 
Pg.  desencadear,  desencadeiar ;  as  dis-  priv.  -I- 
enchain.']  To  set  free  from  chains  or  restraint. 
Foe. 
disenchant  (dis-en-chanf),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  desen- 
chanter,  F.  dAsenclianter  =  Sp.  Pg.  desencantar 
=  It.  disincantare,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  incantare, 
enchant:  see  dis-  and  encliant.']  To  free  from 
enchantment ;  deliver  from  the  power  of  charms 
or  speUs,  or  of  an  enchanter ;  free  from  fasci- 
nation or  delusion. 
Let  your  own  brain  disenchant  you.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Haste  to  thy  work ;  a  uoble  stroke  or  two 
Ends  ail  the  charms,  and  disenchants  the  grove. 

Dryden. 

No  reading  or  study  had  contributed  to  disenchant  the 

fairy-land  around  him.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

disenchanter  (dis-en-ohan'ter),  n.  [<  disen- 
chant +  -eri.  Of.  F.  d^senehanteur.2  One  who 
or  that  which  disenchants. 

disenchantment  (dis-en-chant'ment),  n.  [<  F. 
desenoliantement  =  Sp.  desencantamiento  =  Pg. 
desencantamento ;  aa  dismicJiant  + -ment.']  The 
act  of  disenchanting,  or  the  state  of  being  dis- 
enchanted. 

All  concluded  in  the  promise,  which  he  held  for  certain, 
of  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  IV.  xxli. 

disenchantress  (dis-en-chan'tres),  n.  [<  F. 
d^enchanteresse ;  as  disenchanter  +  -ess.]  A 
female  disenchanter. 

If  he  loved  his  disenchantress  ?  Ach  Gott !  His  whole 
heart  and  soul  and  life  were  hers. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  E«sartas  (ed.  1831),  p.  101. 

disencharmt  (dis-en-charm'),  v.t.    [<  dis-  priv. 

+  'encharm,  <  e»-l  +  charm.']     To  free  from  a 

charmed  or  enchanted  condition ;  disenchant. 

This  lasted  till  he  was  told  of  his  duty  and  matter  of 

obedience,  and  the  fear  of  a  sin  had  diseneharmed  him. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  763. 

disenclose,  v.  t.    See  disinclose. 

disenconrage  (dis-en-kur'aj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disencouraged,  ppr.  dis'encouraging.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  encourage.  Cf.  discourage.]  To  de- 
prive of  encouragement;  discourage.  Mme. 
D'Arblay. 
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disencouragementt  (dis-en-kur'aj-ment),  n. 
[<  disencourage  +  -ment.]  Deprivation  or  ab- 
sence of  encouragement ;  discouragement. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1669,  our  author  [South]  preached 
the  assize  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  wherein  he  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  great  disincoicragement  of  learning. 

Wood,  Athena;  Oxon. 

disencreasef,  »■  «.     [ME.  disencresen ;  as  dis- 
priv.  +  increase.]    To  decrease.     Chaucer. 
disencreasef,  n.     [ME.   disencrese;   from  the 
verb.]    Diminution.     Complaint  of  the  Black 
Knigh  t. 

disencumber  (dis-eu-kum'ber),  V.  t.  [<  OF. 
desencombrcr,  F.  desencomhrer  =  Pr.  desencom- 
brar;  as  dis- priv.  +  encumber.  Cf.  discumber.] 
To  feee  from  encumbrance  or  from  whatever 
tends  to  encumber,  burden,  hamper,  or  impede ; 
disburden :  as,  the  troops  disencumbered  them- 
selves of  their  baggage;  to  disencumber  the 
mind  of  its  prejudices;  to  disencumber  an  es- 
tate of  debt. 

Ere  dim  night  had  disencumber' d  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  T.  700. 
I  have  disencumbered  myself  from  rhyme. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  Pref. 
The  struggling  elements  of  the  modern  Spanish  were 
disencumbering  themselves  from  the  forms  of  the  corrupt- 
ed Latin.  Ticknar,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  37. 

disencumberment  (dis-en-kum'ber-ment),  n. 
[<  disencumber  +  -ment.]  The  act  of  disencum- 
bering, or  of  freeing  from  encumbrance :  as,  the 
disencumberment  of  an  estate  from  debt  by  pay- 
ing off  the  mortgage. 

disencumbrance  (dis-en-kum'brans),  n.  [< 
disencumber  +  -ance.  Cf .  encumbrance.]  Free- 
dom or  deliverance  from  encumbrance  or  from 
whatever  tends  to  encumber  or  burden :  as,  the 
disencumbrance  of  an  estate. 

Th^re  are  many  who  make  a  figure  below  what  their 
fortune  or  merit  entitle  them  to,  out  of  mere  choice,  and 
an  elegant  desire  of  ease  and  disencumbrance, 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  264. 

disendow  (dis-en-dou'),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
endow.]  To  deprive  of  an  endowment  or  of  en- 
dowments, as  a  church  or  other  institution. 

Mr.  Borlase  seems,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  as- 
sume that  the  Church  is  to  be  presently  disendowed  upon 
the  scheme  of  the  Liberation  Society. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  567. 

disendowed  (dis-en-doud'),  a.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
endowed.]  Not  endowed;  destitute  of  means 
or  privileges ;  in  a  state  of  poverty  or  depen- 
dence ;  hence,  proletarian ;  plebeian. 

He  implored  them  to  bestow  upon  the  disendowed  class- 
es, as  they  were  called,  all  the  benefits  of  civilization. 

Victor  Hugo  and  his  Times. 

disendowment  (dis-en-dou'ment),  n.  [<  disen- 
dow +  -ment.  ]  The  act  of  depriving  or  divest- 
ing of  an  endowment  or  endowments. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  Disendoimnent  [of  the  Estab- 
lished Church]  as  well  as  Disestablishment,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  will  be  incomparably  the  more  im- 
portant process  of  the  two. 

R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Kadical  Leaders,  p.  25. 

disenfranchise  (dis-en-fran'ohiz),  V.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  disenfranchised,  ppr.  disenfranchising. 
[<  dis-  priv.  +  enfranchise.]  To  disfranchise. 
Booth.    [Eare.] 

disenfranchisement  (dis-en-fran'chiz-ment), 
n.  [<  disenfranchise  +  -ment.]  Disfranetise- 
ment.    Booth.     [Eare.] 

disengage  (liis-en-gaj'),  ^. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disert- 
gaged,  ppr.  disengaging.  [<  OF.  desengager,  F. 
disengager,  <  des-  priv.  +  engager,  engage ;  see 
dis-  and  engage.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  set  free  or 
release  from  pledge  or  engagement;  release 
from  promise,  engagement,  or  vow. 

I  lack  you  here,  for  my  Lord  of  Dorset,  he  might  make 
a  cheap  bargain  with  me  now,  and  disengage  his  honour, 
which  in  good  faith  is  a  little  bound.  Donne,  Letters,  xlix. 

S.  To  release  or  set  free  from  union,  attach- 
ment, or  connection ;  detach ;  loosen  or  unfas- 
ten, and  set  free ;  release :  as,  to  disengage  a 
metal  from  its  gangue,  or  a  garment  from  a 
clinging  bramble ;  to  disengage  the  mind  from 
study. 

Common  sense  and  |>lain  reason,  while  men  are  disen- 
gaged from  acquired  opinions,  will  ever  have  some  general 
influence  upon  theirminds.  Swi/t,  Nobles  and  Commons,  v. 

In  saying  this  she  disengaged  her  hand,  with  a  look  which 
I  thought  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  text. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  20. 

She  had  sunk  twice,  nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  disengage 
myself  in  time  to  bring  her  relief.     Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iiL 

Faraday  found  the  quantity  of  electricity  disengaged  by 
the  decomposition  of  a  single  grain  of  water  in  a  voltaic 
cell  to  be  equal  to  that  liberated  in  800,000  discharges  of 
the  great  Leyden  battery  of  the  Eoyal  Institution. 

Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  154. 

3.  In  fencing,  to  carry  or  pass  the  point  of  (the 
weapon)  from  one  side  to  the  other  over  or  un- 
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der  the  adversary's,  when  the  previous  relative 
position  or  engagement  of  the  blades  is  to  the 
opponent's  advantage.  The  movement  is  exe- 
cuted by  describing  with  the  point  of  the  wea- 
pon a  very  small  circle.  Rolando  (ed.  Forsyth). 
—Engaging  and  disengaging  machinery.  See  engage. 
=S3TL  Disengage,  Helease,  Liberate,  Disentangle,  Dig. 
embarrass.  Extricate,  are  here  arranged  in  the  order  of 
strength.  Disengage  suggests  that  one  has  been  caught 
in  some  way  and  detained;  release,  that  he  has  been  caught 
and  held ;  liberate,  that  he  has  been  caught  and  held  se- 
curely ;  disentangle,  that  he  has  been  well  snarled  up,  and 
can  be  set  free  only  with  time  and  painstaking ;  disem- 
barrass, that  he  has  been  kept  from  progress  by  something 
that  hampered  him  or  weighed  him  down ;  extricate,  that 
he  has  got  into  a  pitfall  or  quagmire  and  needs  to  be 
pulled  out.  Physical  suggestions  thus  qualify  the  mean- 
ings of  them  all. 

II.  intrans.  To  withdraw;  become  separated. 

Providence  gives  us  notice,  by  sensible  declensions,  that 
we  may  disengage  from  the  world  by  degrees. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Thought. 

From  a  friend's  grave  how  soon  we  disengage !   Young. 
(dis-en-gajd'),  a.    [<  dis-  priv.  + 

_  _  .]  1.  Not  engaged;  not  under  engage- 
ment; unoccupied;  at  liberty. — 2.  Free  from 
care  or  attention;  easy. 

Everything  he  says  must  be  in  a  free  and  disengaged 
manner.  Spectator,  No.  618. 

3.  In  entom.,  not  adhering  to  other  parts,  ex- 
cept at  the  base.  Specifically  applied  to  the  maxillie 
when  they  are  free  from  the  labrum  and  ligula,  or  con- 
nected only  by  membrane. 

disengagedness  (dis-en-ga'jed-nes), ».  l.  The 
state  of  being  unengaged  or  unpledged. — 2. 
The  state  of  being  disengaged,  unattached,  or 
free  from  union,  entanglement,  or  preoccupa- 
tion ;  freedom  from  occupation,  care,  attention, 
prejudice,  etc. 

It  is  probable  also  that  France  will  continue  to  be  the 
principal  scene  of  these  interesting  observations  [on  hyp- 
notism] ;  partly  owing  to  a  spirit  of  disengagedness  and 
openness  to  new  ideas,  which  seems  specially  to  character- 
ise the  medical  faculty  of  that  country. 

E.  Gurney,  Mind,  XII.  217. 

disengagement  (dis-en-gaj'ment),  n.  [<  OP. 
disengagement,  F.  disengagement,  <  desengager, 
disengage:  see  disengage  and  -ment.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  disengaging  or  setting  free; 
a  releasing  or  freeing ;  extrication. 

If  the  paste  is  heated,  a  copious  disengagement  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  takes  place  and  the  colour  turns  to  a  scarlet. 
Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  202. 

It  is  easy  to  render  this  disengagement  of  caloric  and 
light  evident  to  the  senses.  Lavoisier  (trans.). 

2.  The  state  of  being  disengaged  or  free. 
The  disengagement  of  the  spirit  from  the  voluptuous  ap- 
petites of  the  flesh  is  to  be  studied  and  intended. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  x.  §  1. 

3.  Freedom  from  engrossing  occupation;  va- 
cancy; leisure. 

Disengagement  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enjoyment. 

Bp.  Butler. 

4.  Freedom  from  constraint ;  ease ;  grace. 

Oh,  Madam!  your  Air!— The  Negligence,  the  Diseri- 
gagemcnt  of  your  Manner  1         Steele,  The  Funeral,  ill  1. 

5.  A  manoBuver  in  fencing.  See  disengage, 
V.  t.,  3. 

The  disengagement  is  made  either  as  an  attack,  or  as  a 
return  after  defending  one's  self  from  a  thrust^  and  is  exe- 
cuted both  under  and  over  the  wrist  or  foils. 

Encyc.  Brit,  IX  70. 

disennoble  (dis-e-no'bl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disennobled,  ppr.  disennomng.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
enrCoble.]  To  deprive  of  title,  or  of  that  which 
ennobles ;  render  ignoble ;  degrade. 

An  unworthy  behaviour  degrades  and  disenrwbles  a  man 
in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Guardian,  No.  137. 

disenroU  (dis-en-rol'),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  desenroider, 
P.  disenrdler,  <  des-  priv.  +  erwouler,  enroll: 
see  dis-  and  enroll."]  To  erase  from  a  roll  or 
list.    Also  spelled  disemrol. 

From  need  of  tears  he  will  defend  your  soul. 

Or  make  a  rebaptizing  of  one  tear ; 

He  cannot  (that's,  he  will  not)  disenroU 

Your  name.       Donne,  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

disensanityt  (dis-en-san'j-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  <  dis- 
(here  intensive)  +  *ensanity  for  insanity.]  In- 
sanity; folly. 

What  tediosity  and  dieensanity 
Is  here  among  ye  !  ...  , 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ill.  6. 

disenshroud  (dis -en -shroud'),  v.  t.    [<  <K»- 
priv.  +  enshroud.]    To  divest  of  a  shroud  or 
similar  covering ;  unveil. 
The  disenshrouded  statue.  Browning- 

disenslavet  (dis-en-slav'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
enslave.]  To  free  from  bondage  or  an  enslavea 
condition. 

They  expected  such  an  one  as  should  ditentlavetbem 
from  the  Roman  yoke.  South,  Works,  IJl.  ""• 
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disentail  (dis-en-tal'),  v.  t.  [Also  formerly  dis- 
intail,  disintale;  <  dis-  priv.  +  entail.^  1.  To 
free  from  entail;  break  the  entail  of :  as,  todis- 
entoiZ  an  estate. —  2,  To  free  from  connection; 
divest. 

In  all  these  respects  with  much  more  reason  undoubt- 
edly ought  the  censure  of  the  Church  be  quite  devested 
and  disintal'd  of  all  jiuisdiction  whatsoever. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

disentail  (dis-en-tal'),  n.  [<  disentail,  v.'\  The 
act  or  operation  of  disentaUing  or  breaking  the 
entail  of  an  estate. 

disentangle  (dis-en-tang'gl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disentangled,  ppr.  disentangling.    [<  dis-  priv.  -t- 

'  entamgle.]  1.  To  free  from  entanglement ;  ex- 
tricate from  a  state  of  involvement,  disorder,  or 
confusion :  as,  to  disentangle  a  skein  of  thread, 
a  mass  of  cordage,  a  set  of  accounts,  or  the 
affairs  of  a  bankrupt  firm. 

The  humbler  skill 
Of  Prudence,  disentangling  good  and  ill 
With  patient  care. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets  to  Liberty  and  Order,  iv. 

2.  To  loose  from  that  in  or  by  which  anything 
is  entangled;  extricate  from  whatever  involves, 
perplexes,  embarrasses,  or  confuses ;  disengage : 
as,  to  disentangle  an  object  from  a  mass  of 
twisted  cord;  to  disentangle  one's  self  from 
business,  from  political  aflairs,  or  from  the 
cares  and  temptations  of  life. 
To  disentangle  truth  from  error.  D.  Stewart. 

disentanglement  (dis-en-tang'gl-ment),  n.  [< 
disentangle  +  -ment.']  The  act  of  disentan- 
gling, or  the  state  of  being  disentangled. 

In  the  disentanglement  of  this  distressful  tale  [the  Uut- 
browne  Mayde],  we  are  happy  to  find  that  all  his  cruelty 
was  tenderness,  and  his  inconstancy  the  most  invariable 
trath.  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  §  26. 

disentert  (dis-en-t6r'),  v.  t.    See  disinter. 
disenthrall   (dis-en-thrW),   V.  t.      [Formerly 
also  disinthral,  disenthrall ;  <  dis-  priv.  +  en- 
thrall.']   To  free  from  thraldom ;  liberate  from 
slavery,  bondage,  or  servitude  ;  free  or  rescue 
from  anything  that  holds  in  subjection,  whether 
physical  or  mental.    Also  spelled  disenthral. 
In  straits  and  in  distress 
Thou  didst  nie  disenthrall.       Milton,  Ps.  iv. 

Perhaps  his  [Cowper's]  poetry  bears  truer  witness  to  his 
habitual  feeling,  for  it  is  only  there  that  poets  disenthrall 
themselves  of  their  reserve  and  become  fully  possessed  of 
their  greatest  charm  —  the  power  of  being  franker  than 
other  men.  Lowell,  Study  windows,  p.  35. 

disenthralment  (dis-en-thrS,l'ment),  n.  [<  dis- 
enthrall +  -mere*.]  A  freeing,  or  the  state  of 
having  been  freed,  from  thraldom ;  emancipa- 
tion from  slavery  or  subjection  of  any  kind. 
Also  spelled  disinthralment. 

disentnronet  (dis-en-thron'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv. 
-I-  enthrone.']  To  dethrone ;  depose  from  sov- 
ereign authority. 

To  disenthrone  the  King  of  Heaven 
We  war.  Milton,  P.  L.,  it  229. 

disentitle  (dis-en-ti'tl),  v.t.;,  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
entitled, vpr.  disentitling.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  en- 
title.]   To  deprive  of  title  or  claim. 

To  do  an  action  against  nature  is  the  greatest  dishonour 
and  impiety  in  the  world,  .  .  .  and  disentitles  ua  to  all 
relations  to  God.         Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  39. 

Every  ordinary  offence  does  not  disentitle  a  son  to  the 
love  of  his  father.  South,  Works,  VIII.  v. 

The  offence  thus  met  at  its  birth  by  Baxter's  protest 
is  the  unaltered  wrong  which  we  still  deplore,  as  disen- 
titling the  "Church  of  England"  to  its  comprehensive 
name.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  7. 

disentomb  (dis-en-tom'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
mtomb.]    To  take  out  of  a  tomb;  disinter. 

Not  least  among  the  curiosities  which  the  day  brought 
together  were  some  of  the  graduates,  posthumous  men, 
as  it  were,  disentombed  from  country  parishes  and  district 
schools,  but  perennial  also.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  61. 

disentrailt  (dis-en-tral'),  «•  *•  [<  <^»«-  P"^-  + 
enlrail.]  To  draw  forth  from  the  entrails  or 
internal  parts. 

All  the  while  the  disentrayled  blood 
Adowne  their  sides  like  litle  rivers  stremed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  28. 

disentrance  (dis-en-trtas');  "•  *■ ;  pi"et-  and  pp. 
disentranced,  ppr.  disentrancing.  [<  dis- priv.  + 
entrance!^.]  To  awaken  from  a  trance  or  from 
deep  sleep ;  arouse  from  a  reverie ;  free  from  a 
delusion. 

Ealpho,  by  this  time  disentrancd. 
Upon  his  bum  himself  advanced. 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii. 

disentrancement  (dis-en-trans'ment),  re.  [< 
disentrance  +  -ment]  The  process  or  result 
of  coming  out  of  the  trance  state ;  recovery  of 
normal  consciousness  after  trance. 

disentraylet,  v.  t.     See  disentrail. 
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disentwine  (dis-en-tmn'),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
disentwined,  ppr.  disentwining.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I- 
entwine.  ]  To  free  from  the  state  of  being  twined 
or  twisted;  untwine;  untwist.    Shelley. 

disepalous  (di-sep'a-liM),  a.  [<  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  -f- 
NL.  sepalum,  sepal',  -I-  -otts.]  In  bot.,  having 
two  sepals. 

disertt  (di-s6rt'),  a.  [<  L.  disertus,  for  *disser- 
tus,  skilful  in  speaking,  well-spoken,  fluent,  pp. 
of  disserere,  discourse,  discuss,  argue,  <  dis-, 
apart,  +  serere,  join,  set  in  order:  see  series. 
Cf.  desert^.]  Fluent;  eloquent;  clear  in  state- 
ment. 

I  have  a  long  while  thought  it  very  possible,  in  a  time 
of  Peace,  and  in  some  Kings  Ueigne,  for  disert  Statesmen 
to  cut  an  exquisite  thred  between  Kings  Prerogatives  and 
Subjects  Liberties  of  all  sorts. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  63. 
disertlyt  (di-sert'li),  adv.    In  a  disert  manner; 
eloquently;  clearly. 

Heraclitus  directly  and  disertly  naraeth  war  the  father 
...  of  all  the  world.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch. 


speirt,  re.     [ME.,  also  desespeir,  dessespeir, 

<  OF.  desespeir,  desespoir,  F.  d4sespoir  (=  Pr. 
desesper)',  despair,  <  desesperer,  F.  desesp4rer, 
despair,  <  des-  priv;  -I-  esperer,  <  L.  sperere, 
hope :  see  despair  and  esperance.]    Despair. 

Love  .  .  .  with  dessespeir  so  sorwef  uUy  me  oflendeth. 
Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  605. 

disesperatef,  a.     [ME.  disesperat,  var.  of  des- 
perate, after  disespeir,  q.  v.]    Desperate ;  hope- 
less. 
Disesperat  of  alle  blys.  Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L  2015. 

disesperauncef,  re.     [ME.,  also  desesperaunce, 

<  OF.  desesperance,  F.  d4sesperance  (=  Cat.  de- 
sesperanga  =  OSp.  -'ssesperanza),  <  desesperer, 
F.  d^sespSrer,  despair :  see  disespeir,  and  cf .  des- 
perance,  esperance.]    Despair. 

Send  me  swich  penaunce 
As  liketh  the ;  but  from  desesperanince 
Thou  be  my  shelde  for  thi  benignite. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  I.  630. 
disespouset  (dis-es-pouz'),  v.  t.     [<  dis-  priv. 
+   espouse.]     To  separate  after  espousal  or 
plighted  faith;  divorce. 

Rage 
Of  Tumus  for  Lavinia  disespoused. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  16. 

disestablish  (dis-es-tab'lish),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv. 
-f-  establish.]  1.  To  deprive  of  the  charac- 
ter of  being  established ;  cause  to  cease  to  be 
established ;  specifically,  to  withdraw  from  ex- 
clusive state  recognition  or  privileges,  as  a 
church. — 2.  To  unsettle;  set  aside;  remove 
from  established  use.     [Bare.] 

The  logical  accent  is  to  disestablish  this  rhythm. 

S.  Lanier,  English  Verse,  p.  87. 

disestablishment  (dis-es-tab'lish-ment),  «. 
[<  disestablish  H-  -ment.]  The  act  of  depriving, 
or  the  condition  of  being  deprived,  of  the  posi- 
tion and  privileges  of  an  established  body ;  es- 
pecially, the  act  of  withdrawing  a  church  from 
a  privileged  relation  to  the  state :  as,  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church  by  Parliament 
in  1869. 

The  earnest  and  active  attention  of  the  Society  is  di- 
rected to  procure  not  only  the  repeal  of  the  Blasphemy 
laws,  "  as  a  special  matter  affecting  its  members,"  and  the 
disestablishment  and  disendownient  of  all  State  Churches, 
but  also  the  redistribution  of  real  and  personal  property, 
the  regulation  of  wages,  and  the  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Saturday  Rev. 

His  [Mr.  Fawcett's]  position  on  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Established  Church  illustrates  the 
many-sidedness  of  his  judgment. 

R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Badical  Leaders,  p.  24. 

disesteem  (dis-es-tem'),  v.  t.    [<  OF.  desestimer, 
F.  dSsestimer  (=  Sp.  Pg.  desestimar  =  It.  disis- 
Umare),  disesteem,  <  des-  priv.  -t-  estimer,  es- 
teem: see  dis-  and  esteem,  v.]    1.  To  regard 
without  esteem ;  consider  with  disregard,  disap- 
probation, dislike,  or  slight  contempt;  slight. 
He  that  truly  disesteems  himself  is  content  that  others 
should  do  so  too.       Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  303. 
But  if  this  sacred  gift  you  disesteem, 
Then  cruel  plagues  shall  fall  on  Priam's  state. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

Her  acquaintance  began  to  disesteem  her  in  proportion 
as  she  became  poor.  Goldsmith,  Eichard  Nash. 

2t.  To  bring  into  disrepute  or  disfavor;  lower 
in  esteem  or  estimation. 

What  fables  have  you  vexed,  what  truth  redeemed. 
Antiquities  searched,  opinions  disesteemed? 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xxxi. 

disesteem  (dis-es-tem'),  n.     [<  disesteem,  v.] 
Want  of  esteem;  slight  dislike  ;  disregard. 
If  her  ladyship's 
Slighting,  or  disesteem,  sir,  of  your  service 
Hath  formerly  begot  any  distaste. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 


disfeature 

Was  this  man  ever  likely  to  be  advis'd,  who  with  such  B 
prejudice  and  disesteem.  sets  himself  against  his  chos'n  and 
appointed  Counselers  ?  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

disestimationt  (dis-es-ti-ma'shon),  re.  [=  Sp. 
desestimacion  =  Pg.  desestimagSo ;  as  dis- priv. 
+  estimation:  see  disesteem.]  Disesteem;  bad 
repute. 

Three  kinds  of  contempt:  disestinuition,  disappoint- 
ment, calumny.  Bp.  Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  xxx. 

disexerciset  (dis-ek's6r-siz),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  exercise.]  To  deprive  of  exercise ;  cease  to 
use. 

The  disexercising  and  blunting  our  abilities. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  5. 

disfame  (dis-fam'),  «.  [<  dis-  +  fame.  Cf. 
OP.  disfame,  diffame :  see  defame.]  Evil  fame ; 
bad  reputation ;  infamy. 

And  what  is  Fame  in  life  but  half  disfamie, 
And  counterchanged  with  darkness? 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

disfancyf  (dis-fan'si),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
fancy.]  Not  to  fancy ;  not  to  be  pleased  with ; 
to  dislike. 

Orthodox  and  heretical  titles  that  every  man  will  apply 
as  he  lists,  the  one  to  himself  and  his  adherents,  the 
other  to  all  others  that  he  disfaneies. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  545. 

disfashiont  (dis-fash'on),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  desfagon- 
ner,  deffagonner,  P.  defagoner,  disfigure,  destroy, 
<  des-  priv.  +  fagonner,  fashion:  see  dis-  and 
fashion,  v.]  To  put  out  of  fashion  or  shape; 
disfigure. 

It  [gluttony]  disflgureth  the  face,  discoloureth  the  skin, 
and  diffashioneth  the  body.       Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  99. 

disfavor,  disfavour  (dis-fa'vor),  re.  [<  OF.  des- 
faveur,  P.  defaveur  =  Sp.  disfavor  =  Pg.  desfa- 
vor  =  It.  disfa/vore,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  favor,  favor : 
see  dis-  a,nd  favor,  re.]  1.  unfavorable  regard; 
slight  displeasure;  discountenance;  disesteem; 
disparagement :  as,  the  conduct  of  the  minister 
incurred  the  disfavor  of  his  sovereign ;  to  speak 
in  one's  disfavor. 

As  unjust  favor  put  him  in,  why  doubt 
Disfavor  as  unjust  has  turned  him  out? 

Lowell,  Tempora  Mutantur. 
Those  same  misdeeds  have  raised  an  energetic  .  .  .  sen- 
timent of  disfavour  against  its  ally. 

Gladstone,  Church  and  State. 

2.  Want  of  favor;  the  state  of  being  regarded 
unfavorably :  as,  to  be  in  disfavor  at  court. 

Many  a  good  acquaintance  has  been  lost  from  a  general 
prepossession  in  his  disfavour.        Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

3t.  -An  act  of  disregard,  dislike,  or  unkindness. 
He  might  dispense  favours  and  di^avours. 

Clarendon,  Civil  War,  I.  49. 
=  Syn.  Disfavor,  Disgrace,  etc.    See  odium.. 

disfavor,  disfavour  (dis-fa'vor),  v.  t.  [=  It. 
disfavorire,  sfavorire  (of.  OP.  desfavoriser,  F. 
d^favoriser  =  Sp.  Pg.  desfavorecer),  <  L.  dis- 
priv.  -f-  ML.  *favorire,  favorare  (favorizare), 
favor:  see  dis-  and /auor,  v.  Cf.  disfavor,  re.] 
1.  To  withdraw  or  withhold  favor,  friendship, 
or  support  from ;  check  or  oppose  by  disappro- 
bation ;  discountenance. 

Might  not  those  of  higher  rank,  and  nearer  access  to 
her  majesty^  receive  her  own  commands  and  be  coimte- 
nanced  or  dufavoured  according  as  they  obey?        Swift. 

2t.  To  mar;  blemish;  disfigure. 

Hub  these  hands 
With  what  may  cause  an  eating  leprosy. 
E'en  to  my  bones  and  marrow :  anything 
That  may  disfavour  me,  save  in  my  honour. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  6. 

disfavorablet,  disfavourablet  (dis-fa'vgr-a- 
bl),  a.  [=  P.  difavorable  =  Pg.  desfavoravel 
=  It.  disfavorevole ;  as  disfavor,  disfavour,  + 
-able.]    Unfavorable. 

And  manie  other  valient  personages,  who  being  entred 
the  sea  tasted  fortune  di^fauourdble. 

Stow,  Eich.  II.,  an.  1377. 

disfavorabt?t,  disfavourablyt  (dis-fa'vor-a- 
bli),  adv.    Uniavorably. 

These  occurrences,  which  look  so  aversly  to  oxu*  reasons, 
and  so  disfavourably  to  our  nature. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  iv.  §  4. 

disfavorer,  disfavourer  (dis-f a'vor-6r),  re.  One 
who  disfavors  or  discountenances. 

It  was  verily  thought  that  had  it  not  been  for  four 
great  disfavourers  of  that  voyage,  the  enterprize  had  suc- 
ceeded. Bacon. 

disfeature  (dis-fe'tur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
featured, ppr.  disfeaturing.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  fea- 
ture. Cf.  defealmre.]  To  mar  the  features  of; 
deprive  of  a  feature  or  of  features ;  disfigure ; 
deface. 

A  fltting-on  of  noses  to  disfeatured  bishops,  and  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  mantle-folds  of  strait-laced  queens, 
discomposed  by  the  centuries. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  46. 


disfellowsMp 

disfellowship  (dis-fel'6-sMp),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disfellowshqied  or  disfellowshipped,  ppr.  dis- 
J'ellowshiping  or  disfellowsli  ipping.  [<  dis-  +  fel- 
loirship,  V.']  To  exclude  from  fellowship;  re- 
fuse to  have  intercourse  with:  used  especially 
of  a  person  or  a  church  excluded  from  religious 
fellowship  by  formal  action.     [U.  S.] 

disfen  (dis-fen'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disfenned, 
ppr.  disfen ning.   [<  dis-  priv.  +  /e».]   To  change 
fi'om  the  character  of  a  fen .     [Eare.] 
Disfetmed,  or  stripped  of  peat.     Encyc.  Brit,  XII.  62. 

disfiguratet,  o,-  [ME.  disfigurat,  <  ML.  *disfigu- 
ratus,  pp.  of  "* disfigurare :  see  disfigure.']  Dis- 
figured ;  deformed.     Chaucer. 

disfiguration  (dis-fig-u-ra'shon),  n.  [=  OP. 
desjiguratioit,  deffiguraiion  =  Sp.  desfiguracion 
=  Pg.  desfiguragao  =  It.  disfigurazione,  <  ML. 
*disfiguratio{n-),  <  *disfigurare,  pp.  *disfigura- 
tus,  disfigure :  see  disfigure.]  1 .  The  act  of  dis- 
figuring or  marring  the  external  form  of ;  de- 
facement.—  2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured; 
disfigurement;  deformity. 

One  thing  tliat  often  leads  to  disfiguration  of  the  land- 
scape is  the  manner  and  form  in  which  the  planting  [of 
trees  for  shelter]  is  originally  done. 

Sra.  Amer.,  July  19,  1884. 

disfigure  (dis-fig'ur),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
figured, ppr.  disfiguring.  [<  ME.  disfiguren,  < 
OF.  desfi^urer  (also  defigurer,  F.  d&figurer;  cf. 
defigure)  =  Sp.  Pg.  desfigurar  =  It.  disfigurare, 
sfigurare,  <  ML.  *disfigurare,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  + 
figurare,  fashion,  form :  see  figure,  v.  and  w.] 

1.  To  mar  the  external  figure  of;  impair  the 
shape  or  form  of ;  injure  the  beauty,  symmetry, 
or  excellence  of ;  deface;  deform,  either  actu- 
ally or  by  incongruous  addition. 

So  abject  is  their  punishment, 
Disfiguriv^  not  God's  likeness,  but  their  own ; 
Or  if  his  lilteness,  by  themselves  defaced. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  3d.  621. 
Gaudy  ribbons  and  glaring  colours  being  now  out  of  use, 
the  sex  has  no  opportunity  given  them  to  disfigure  them- 
selves, which  they  seldom  fail  to  do  whenever  it  lies  in 
their  power.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  161. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  [Petrarch's]  merits  were  dis- 
figured by  a  most  unpleasant  affectation. 

Macavlay,  Petrarch. 

2t.  To  carve :  said  of  a  peacock. 
Dysfygure  that  pecocke, 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 

3t.  To  disguise,  especially  by  putting  on  infe- 
rior habiliments. 

So  slyly  and  so  wele  I  shal  me  gye. 
And  me  so  wel  disfigure,  and  so  lowe. 
That  in  this  world  ther  shall  no  man  me  knowe. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2046. 
=^m.  1.  Cripple,  Mangle,  etc.  See  mutilate. 
disnguret,  n.  [<  ME.  disfigure,  v.]  Disfigure- 
ment; deformity.  Chaucer. 
disfigurement  (dis-fig'ur-ment),  n.  I—  F.  d^- 
fi^urement;  as  disfigure  +  ^nent.]  1.  The  act 
of  disfiguring,  or  the  state  of  being  disfigured ; 
blemish;  defacement;  change  of  external  form 
for  the  worse. 

And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 

Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement. 

But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  74. 

Grace  doth  us  this  good  oifice,  by  a  detecting  to  us  the 
nakedness  of  our  nature,  not  by  a  covering  and  palliation 
of  her  disfigurements. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I,  vi.  §  2. 

2.  Something  that  disfigures. 

Uncommon  expressions  .  .  are  a  disfigurement  rather 
than  any  embellishment  of  discourse.    Hume,  Essays,  xx. 

This  building,  lately  cleared  from  the  disfigurements  and 
paitition  of  its  profane  use,  forms  one  of  the  noblest  round 
churches  to  be  found.         E.  A.  Freeman,  "Venice,  p.  133. 

disfigurer  (dis-fig'ur-6r),  n.   One  who  disfigures. 
disflesh  (dis-flesh'),  f.  t.     [<  d»«- priv.  -^  flesh.] 
To  deprive  of  flesh;  render  less  fleshy. 

The  best  is,  said  the  other,  not  to  run,  that  the  lean  strain 
not  himself  with  too  much  weight,  nor  the  fat  man  disJUsh 
himself.  Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  IV.  xxv. 

disfoliage  (dis-fo'li-aj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
foliaged,  ppr.  disfoli'aging.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I-  foli- 
age.]   To  deprive  or  strip  of  foliage. 

In  winter  the  tempering  influence  of  the  pine-forest  pre- 
ponderated over  that  of  the  dis/oliaged  forest. 

Science,  V.  352. 

disforest  (dis-for'est),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -t-  for- 
est.   Cf.  disafforest.]     1.  Same  as  disafforest. 

The  Crown  forests,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  For- 
est, having  almost  all  been  dis/orested. 

The  American,  VTI.  85. 

2.  To  strip  of  forest ;  clear  of  trees,  as  a  wooded 
tract;  destroy  the  forests  of,  as  a  country  or 
region. 
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disformityt  (dis-f6r'mi-ti),  n.  [A  "restored" 
form  of  difformity  (q.  v.)  for  deformity.]  Irreg- 
ularity of  form  or  method ;  absence  of  fixed  or 
regular  form. 

Uniformity  or  disformity  in  comparing  together  the  re- 
spective figures  of  iDodies.  5.  Clarke. 

disfrancMse  (dis-fran'chiz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disfranchised,  ppr.  disfranchising.  [Early  mod. 
E.  disfraunchyse ;  <.  dis- T^viY.+ franchise.]  To 
deprive  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  cit- 
izen ;  deprive  of  chartered  rights  and  immuni- 
ties; deprive  of  any  franchise,  especially  of  the 
right  of  voting  in  elections.  Formerly  some- 
times written  diffranchise. 

Suppose  woman,  though  equal,  to  differ  essentiallly  in 
her  intellect  from  man  — is  that  any  ground  for  di^ran- 
chising  her?  W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  20. 

disfrancMsement  (dis-fran'ohiz-ment),  n.  [< 
disfranchise  +  -ment.]  The  act  of  oiisfranchis- 
ing,  or  the  state  of  being  disfranchised ;  depri- 
vation of  the  privileges  of  a  free  citizen,  or  of 
membership  in  a  corporation,  or  of  some  partic- 
ular immunity  or  privilege,  especially  that  of 
voting.  Formerly  sometimes  written  diffran- 
chisement. 

Disfranchisement  is  as  great  folly  as  applied  to  the 
whites,  as  omission  to  enfranchise  is  wickedness  toward 
the  negroes. 
Springfield  Rep.,  quoted  in  Merriam's  Life  of  Bowles,  II.  30. 

disfriart  (dis-fri'ar),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  friar.] 
To  depose  from  being  a  friar;  divest  of  the 
office  and  privileges  of  a  friar ;  unfrock. 

That  ouer-great  severity  would  cause  a  great  number  to 
disfriar  themselves,  and  fly  to  Geneva. 

Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

disfurnish  (dis-fer'nish),  V.  t  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
furnish.]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  fumishment ; 
strip  of  or  cause  to  be  •without  adjuncts  or  be- 
longiugs. 

All  wanting  that  they  would  haue,  and  bringing  what 
they  want,  furnishing  their  Mokisso  with  those  things 
whereof  they  complaine  themselues  to  hee  di^umished. 
Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  699. 
I  am  a  thing  obscure,  di^umish'd  of 
All  merit.  Massinger,  The  Picture,  iii.  5. 

I  found  the  house  altogether  dia/urmsA'cZ,  and  his  books 
packing  up.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  7, 1691. 

The  Indians  showed  a  far  greater  natural  predisposi- 
tion for  disfumishing  the  outside  of  other  people's  heads 
than  for  furnishing  the  insides  oiE  their  own. 

Lowell,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  8, 1886. 

disfumishment  (dis-fto'nish-ment),  n.  [<  dis- 
furnish +  -ment.]  The  act  of  dlsfurnishing,  or 
the  state  of  being  disfumished. 

Early  in  life  he  found  himself  invested  with  ample  rev- 
enues ;  which  ...  he  took  almost  immediate  measures 
entirely  to  dissipate  and  bring  to  nothing.  .  .  .  Thus  fur- 
nished by  the  very  act  of  disfurni^hment,  ...  he  set 
forth,  like  some  Alexander,  upon  his  great  enterprise, 
"  borrowing  and  to  borrow."  Lamb,  Elia,  p.  46. 

disfornituret  (dis-f er'ni-tur),  n.  A  disfumish- 
ing; removal;  deprivation. 

We  may  consequently,  with  "much  ease,  bear  the  disfur- 
niture  of  such  transitory  movables  as  were  rather  orna- 
ments then  materials  of  our  f  abrick. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  viii.  §  3. 

disgaget  (dis-gaj'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  gage; 
cf .  OF.  desgager,  disengage,  <  des-  priv.  +  gager, 
pledge:  see  dis-  and  gage^.  Cf.  d4gag4  and 
disengage.]  To  free  or  release  from  pledge  or 
pawn;  redeem. 

He  taketh  those  who  had  lever  lay  to  gage  and  pawn 
theii-  goods,  and  remain  under  the  burden  of  usury,  than 
to  sell  up  all  and  disgorge  themselves  at  once. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  232. 

disgallantt  (dis-gal'ant),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
gallant.]  To  strip  or  divest  of  gallantry,  cou- 
rage, or  confidence. 

Sir,  let  not  this  discountenance  or  disgallant  you  a  whit ; 
you  must  not  sink  under  the  first  disaster. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  1. 

disgarlandf  (dis-gar'land),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  garland.]    To  divest  of  a  garland. 

Porsake  thy  pipe,  a  sceptre  take  to  thee. 

Thy  locks  disgarland.     Dru/mmond,  Songs,  ii.  13. 

disgarnisll  (dis-gar'nish),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  disgar- 
nishen,  <  OF.  desgarniss-,  stem  of  certain  parts 
of  desgarnir,  desguarnir,  F.  degarnir  (=  Pr. 
desgarnir,  desguarnir  =  Sp.  Pg.  desguarnecer  = 
It.  sguernire),<  des-priv.  -I-  garnir,  garnish:  see 
dis-  and  garnish.  ]  To  strip  or  divest,  as  of  some- 
thing that  garnishes  or  furnishes;  disfurnish; 
degamish.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Ffor  thei  wolde  not  disgarnyssh  the  londe  of  peple. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  ii.  291. 

Also  ther  were  xx  kynges  that  after  that  thei  herde  that 
the  cristin  were  comynge,  thei  wolde  neuer  be  disgar- 
nysshed  of  her  armes.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  440. 

If  your  master  haue  louing  frendes  and  faithful  sub- 
iectes,  I  am,  thanke  God,  notdisgamished  nor  vnprouided 
of  the  same.  Hall,  Hen.  V.,  an.  2. 


disgrace 

We  have  quite  disgamished  that  kingdom  [Ireland]  ol 

troops.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  48i. 

disgarrison  (dis-gar'i-son),  v.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  + 

garrison.]    To  deprive  of  a  garrison.     [Rare.] 

Be  thou  our  king ;  set  up  thy  throne  in  our  hearts  •  dis- 
mantle, and  disgarrison,  all  the  strong  holds  and  fortifi- 
cations of  sin.  Hewyt,  Prayer  bef.  Sermon. 
disgavel  (dis-gav'el),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disgav, 
elled,  ppr.  disgavelUng.  [<  dis-  priv.  -1-  gavel^.] 
In  Eng.  law,  to  relieve  (land)  from  the  law  of 
gavel-kind,  and  particularly  from  subjection 
to  the  rule  of  partition  at  the  owner's  death. 

A  large  number  of  properties  were  disgavelled  in  Kent  by 
statute  in  the  reign  of  Heni7  the  Eighth,  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  the  owners.  In  the  same  reign  all  the  lands  in 
Wales  were  disgavelled.  But  the  rights  of  the  tenants  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  injured  by  the  new  legislation 
W.  E.  Sullivan,  Introd.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  clxxxiv. 
disgeneric  (dis-jf-ner'ik),  a.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
generic.  ]  Belonging  to  different  genera,  as  two 
or  more  species ;  not  of  the  same  genus  as  an- 
other species :  the  opposite  of  congeneric. 
disgestt  (dis-jesf),  V.  t.  [Var.  of  digest.]  To 
digest.    Bacon. 

Who  can  disgest  aSpaniai'd,  that's  a  true  Englishman? 
Dekker  and  Webster,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  p.  40. 

disgestiont  (dis-jes'tyon),  n.     [Var.  of  diges- 
tion.]   Digestion.    Bacon. 
disglorify  (dis-gl6'ri-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
glorified,  ppr.  disglorifying.  [<  dis-^nv.  -t-  glmi- 
fy,]    To  deprive  of  glory ;  treat  with  indignity. 
So  Dagon  shall  be  magnified,  and  God, 
Besides  whom  is  no  god,  compared  with  idols, 
Disglorified,  blasphemed,  and  had  in  scorn. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  442. 

disgloryt  (dis-glo'ri),  n.     [<  dis-  priv.  +  glory.] 
Deprivation  of  glory ;  dishonor. 
To  the  disglory  of  God's  name.  N&rthbrooke, 

disgorge  (dis-gdrj'),  '^-  *•;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
gorged, ppr.  disgorging.  [<  OF.  desgorger,  F. 
d^gorger,  bring  up  from  the  throat,  vomit,  clear 
out,  disgorge  (=  It.  sgorgare,  disgorge,  over- 
flow), <  des-,  away,  -t-  gorge,  throat :  see  dis-  and 
gorge,  v.]  1.  To  eject  or  throw  out  from,  or  as 
if  from,  the  stomach,  throat,  or  mouth;  vomit 
forth ;  discharge ;  pour  out :  generally  with  an 
implication  of  force  or  violence. 

The  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage.  Shak.,  T.  ana  C,  ProL 

The  empire. 
In  which  thou  liv'st  a  strong  continu'd  surfeit, 
Like  poison  will  disgorge  thee. 

Beau,  and  El.,  Valentinian,  iii.  1. 
To  see  his  heaving  breast  disgorge  the  briny  draught. 

Drydeti. 
Pour  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  675. 

The  barbarous  North  disgorged  her  ambitious  savages 

on  Europe.  Everett,  Orations,  1. 124. 

2.  To  give  up,  as  something  that  has  been 
taken  wrongfully ;  surrender :  as,  he  disgorged 
his  ill-gotten  gains. 

That  which  ...  no  miscreant  or  malefactor  .  .  .  was 
ever  so  desperate  a^  to  disgorge  in  contempt  of  so  fruit- 
fully received  customs,  is  now  their  voice  that  restore  as 
they  say  the  ancient  purity  of  religion. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  64. 

disgorgement  (dis-g6rj'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  des- 
gorgement,  F.  dSgorgement  =  It.  sgorgarmnto ; 
as  disgorge  +  -ment.]    The  act  of  disgorging. 

The  very  presses  are  openly  defiled  with  the  most 
loathsome  disgorgements  of  their  wicked  blasphemies, 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  162. 

disgorger  (dis-g6r'j6r),  n.  A  device  for  remov- 
ing a  gorged  hook  from  the  mouth  of  a  fish.  It 
is  pushed  down  along  the  line,  and  forces  hack 
the  barbed  point,  thus  enabling  the  hook  to  be 
withdrawn. 

disgospelt  (dis-gos'pel),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
gospel.]  To  manage  or  treat  in.  a  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  precepts  or  doctrines  of  the 
gospel;  deprive  of  a  gospel  character. 

Who  possesse  huge  Benefices  for  lazie  perfonnancea, 
great  promotions  only  for  the  execution  of  a  cruell  dis- 
gospelling  jurisdiction, 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus, 

disgO'wnt (dis-goun' ),v.i.  [< dis- priv.  +  gown.] 
To  divest  one's  seK  of  a  clerical  gown;  hence, 
to  renounce  holy  orders. 

Then,  desiring  to  be  a  convert,  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  so  he  disgowned  and  put  on  a  sword. 
Moger  North,  Examen,  p.  222- 

disgrace  (dis-gras'),  n.  [<  OF.  disgrace,  dis- 
grace, ill  favor,  ill  fortune,  F.  disgrdce  -  Sp, 
desgracia  =  Pg.  desgrafa  =  It.  disgrazia,  sgrazia 
(obs.),  <  ML.  disgratia,  disfavor,  ill  favor,  ill 
fortune,  disgrace,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  graUa,  favor, 
grace :  see  dis-  and  grace.]  1.  A  state  ofbemg 
out  of  favor;  exclusion  from  favor,  confidence, 


disgrace 

or  trust :  as,  the  minister  retired  from  court  in 


He  was  turned  out  of  his  place  of  Library  Keeper  to  the 
King,  and  died  m  Disgrace. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  102. 

They  will  slink  back  to  their  kennels  in  disgrace. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  133. 
2.  A  state  of  ignominy,  dishonor,  or  shame: 
subjection  to  opprobrium. 

France,  bound  as  she  was  by  solemn  stipulations,  could 
not,  without  disgrace,  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  Maeaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

_,  These  old  pheasant-lords,  .  .  . 

Who  had  mildew'd  in  their  thousands,  doing  nothing 
Since  Egbert—  why,  the  greater  their  disgrace! 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 
8.  A  cause  of  shame  or  reproach ;  that  which  dis- 
honors :  as,  honest  poverty  is  no  disgrace. — 4. 
Want  of  grace  of  person  or  mind;  illfavored- 
ness;  ungracious  condition  or  character.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

,,    X  ^    ,  Their  faces 

Most  foule  and  fllthie  -were,  their  garments  yet, 
Being  all  rag'd  and  tatter'd,  their  disgraces 
Did  much  the  more  augment. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  28. 
Even  a  coat  may  be  one  of  the  outward  signs  by  which 
we  betray  the  grace  or  disgrace  that  is  in  us. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  v. 
5t.  An  act  of  imkindness ;  an  ill  turn. 
The  interchange  continually  of  favours  and  disgraces. 

Bacon. 
=  Syn.  1  and  2.  Disgrace,  Dishonor,  etc.  (see  odium),  dis- 
credit, ignominy,  infamy,  disrepute,  reproach,  contempt, 
opprobrium,  obloquy.— 3.  Scandal,  blot. 
disgrace  (dis-gras'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
graced, ppr.  disgracing.  [<  OF.  disgracier,  F. 
disgraMer=8-p.desgraciarlohs.)=Pg.desgragar 
= It.  disgraziare,  sgraziare  (obs. ),  <  ML.  *disgra- 
Uare,  disgrace ;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  put  out 
of  favor;  dismiss  with  discredit. 

In  thee  [the  Countess  of  Pembroke]  the  lesbian  Sappho 
with  her  lyric  harpe  is  disgraced. 

Nash  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  600). 

Flatter^s  of  the  disgraced  minister.  MacauLay. 

2.  To  treat  or  affect  ignominiously ;  bring  or 

oast  shame  or  reproach  upon;  dishonor;  put 

to  shame. 

His  ignorance  disgraced  him.  Johnson. 

Let  Greece  be  humbled,  and  the  Trojans  rise ; 
Till  the  proud  king  and  the  Achaian  race 
Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now  disgrace. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ii. 
"We  will  pass  by  the  instances  of  oppression  and  false- 
hood which  disgraced  the  early  part  of   the  reign  of 
Charles.  Maeaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

St.  To  revile;  upbraid;  heap  reproaches  upon. 

The  goddess  wroth  'gan  foully  her  disgrace.      Spender. 

I  command  you,  and  do  you  command  your  fellows. 

That  when  you  see  her  next,  disgrace  and  scorn  her. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  3. 
=Syil.  1  and  2.  Debase,  Degrade,  etc.  (see  abase);  to  shame, 
mortify,  dishonor ;  tarnish,  blot,  stain,  sully.  See  list  un- 
der debase. 

disgraceful  (dis-gras 'fid),  a.  [<  disgrace  + 
-/JM,  1.]  Partaking  of  disgrace ;  shameful;  dis- 
honorable ;  disreputable ;  bringing  or  deserv- 
ing shame. 

To  retire  behind  their  chariots  was  as  little  disgraceful 
then  as  it  is  now  to  alight  from  one's  horse  in  a  battle. 

Pope. 

Granmer  rose  into  favour  by  serving  Henry  in  the  dis- 
graceful affair  of  his  Urst  divorce. 

MacaiUay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

=Syn.  Discreditable,  ignominious,  scandalous,  base,  vile, 
opprobrious,  infamous. 
disgracefully  (dis-gras'fiil-i),   adv.     In  a  dis- 
graceful manner ;  with  disgrace :  as,  the  troops 
fled  disgracefully. 

The  senate  have  cast  you  forth 
Disgracefully.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline. 

disgracefulness  (dis-gras'ful-nes),  n.  Igno- 
miny; shamefulness. 

disgracer  (dis-gra'sfer),  ■«.  One  who  or  that 
which  disgraces  or  exposes  to  disgrace;  one 
who  or  that  which  brings  disgrace,  shame,  or 
contempt  upon  others,  or  upon  a  cause. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  class  of  either  sex  would  be  proper- 
ly assigned  to  those  two  disgracers  of  the  human  species, 
commonly  called  a  beau  and  a  fine  lady. 

Fielding,  Conversation. 

disgracioust  (dis-gra'shus),  a.  [<  OF.  *disgra- 
cieux  (F.  disgrameux),  <  disgrace,  dis^aee  :  see 
disgrace,  and  cf .  gracious.']  Ungracious ;  un- 
pleasing. 

If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  eye. 

Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  madam. 

Steft.,  Rich.  III.,iv.  4. 

disgracivet  (dis-gra'siv),  a.  [Irreg.  <  disgrace 
+  -we.]    Disgraceful. 

He  that  will  question  every  disgraeive  word  which  he 
hears  is  spoken  of  him  shall  have  few  friends. 

Feltham,  Kesolves,  i.  78. 
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They  are  unwisely  ashamed  of  an  ignorance  which  is 
not  disgraeive.  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  27. 

di^gradation  (dis-gra-da'shon),  n.  [<  disgrade 
+  -ation;  equiv.  to  degradation.']  In  Scots 
law,  degradation ;  deposition ;  specifically,  the 
stripping  from  a  person  of  a  dignity  or  degree 
of  honor,  and  taking  away  the  title,  badge,  and 
privileges  thereof. 

disgradet  (dis-grad'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  desgrader 
(=  bp.  desgradar  (obs.)  =  Pg.  desgraduar),  de- 
grade, <  des-  priv.  -f-  grade,  rank.  Cf.  degrade.] 
To  degrade ;  lower  in  rank. 

Being  now  lately  become  a  Courtier  he  shew  not  him- 
self a  craftsman,  &  merit  to  be  disgraded,  &  with  scorne 
sent  back  againe  to  the  shop. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  260. 

disgregatet  (dis'gre-gat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  disgrega- 
tus,  pp.  of  disgregare,  separate,  <  dis-,  apart,  + 
grex  {greg-),  a  flock.  Cf.  congregate.]  To  sep- 
arate ;  disperse.    Dr.  S.  More. 

disgregation  (dis-gre-jga'shpn),  n.  [<  disgregate: 
see -ation.]  Separation;  specifically,  in  c/jbto., 
the  separation  of  the  molecules  within  a  sub- 
stance, which  is  brought  about  by  heat  or  other 
chemical  agents :  as,  the  disgregation  of  a  body 
IS  greater  in  the  gaseous  than  in  the  liquid  state. 
Imp.  Diet. 

disgressiont.w.  [MIE.;  Yar.ot  digression.]  Di- 
^ession.     Chaucer. 

disgruntle  (dis-grun'tl),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
gruntled, ppr.  disgruntling.  [Of  E.  dial,  origin; 
humorously  formed  <  dis-  +  *gruntle,  freq.  of 
grunt,  implying  disgust.]  To  disappoint;  dis- 
concert; chagrin;  disgust;  offend;  throw  into 
a  state  of  sulky  dissatisfaction:  usually  in  the 
participial  adjective  disgruntled.     [Colloq.] 

This  continual  grasping  after  authority  for  the  pui-pose 
of  meeting  the  individual  case  of  some  disgruntled  per- 
sons should  receive  the  stamp  of  this  committee's  disap- 
probation. Providence  (E.  I.)  Journal,  March  1, 1877. 
Those  that  were  disgruntled  because  Dutch  and  German 
were  dropped  [in  the  names  of  the  Reformed  Churches] 
staid  where  they  were  because  they  did  not  know  where 
to  go.  The  Churchman,  Suppl.,  Oct.  30, 1886. 

disguise  (dis-giz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disguised, 
ppr.  disguising.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  disguize; 
<  ME.  disguisen,  disgisen,  desguisen,  desgisen 
(also  deguisen,  degisen :  see  deguise),  <  OF.  des- 
guiser,  F.  d^guiser  (=Fi.  desguisar),  counterfeit, 
put  on  a  false  guise,  <  des-  priv.  +  guise,  guise, 
manner,  fashion:  see  dis-  and  guise,  v.]  1.  To 
conceal  the  personal  identity  of,  by  changes  of 
guise  or  usual  appearance,  such  as  those  pro- 
duced by  differences  in  dress  or  in  the  hair  or 
beard,  the  use  of  a  mask,  etc. 

She  cast  her  wit  in  sondry  wise — 
How  she  him  mighte  so  desguise, 
That  no  man  shulde  his  body  knowe. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  227. 

The  children  of  honour,  called  the  Henchemen,  which 

were  freshly  disguysed  and  daunced  a  Morice  before  the 

kyng.  Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  2. 

The  tradition  is  that,  during  those  evil  days,  Bunyan 
was  forced  to  disguise  himself  as  a  waggoner. 

Maeaulay,  John  Bunyan. 

This  copier  of  the  mien  and  gait  and  garb 
Of  Peter  and  Paul,  that  he  may  go  disguised, 
itob  halt  and  lame,  sick  folk  i'  the  temple-porch ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  195. 
I  venture  to  see  in  the  Norman  Conqueror  a  friend  dis- 
guised in  the  garb  of  an  enemy. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  153. 

2.  To  conceal  or  cover  up  the  real  or  original 
character  of  by  a  counterfeit  form  or  appear- 
ance ;  cloak  by  false  show,  deceptive  statement 
or  speech,  or  an  artificial  manner:  as,  to  dis- 
guise the  handwriting ;  to  disguise  the  taste  of 
a  drug ;  to  disguise  sentiments  or  intentions. 

Disguise  it  not — we  have  one  human  heart  — 
All  mortal  thoughts  confess  -,  common  home. 

SArffey,' Revolt  of  Islam,  viii.  19. 

Literature  and  taste,  indeed,  still  disguised  with  a  flush 
of  hectic  loveliness  and  brilliancy  the  ravages  of  an  incur- 
able decay.  Maeaulay,  Machiavelli. 

If  we  call  it  by  one  name  up  to  a  certain  year,  and  by 
some  other  name  after  that  year,  we  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  historical  identity  of  the  language  has  never 
been  broken.  K  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  96. 

They  agree  in  another  respect,  as  well  as  in  style.  All 
are  either  ruins,  or  fragments  disguised  by  restoration. 

HiisMn. 

3.  To  alter  the  appearance  of;  make  difficult 
of  recognition  by  some  change  not  intended 
for  concealment. 

They  saw  the  faces,  which  too  well  they  knew. 
Though  then  disguised  in  death.        Dryden,  .ffineid. 

4.  To  change  in  voice  or  behavior  by  the  use 
of  strong  drink ;  intoxicate.     [Euphemistic] 

Come,  I  will  shew  you  the  way  home,  if  drink 
Or  too  full  diet  have  disguised  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 


disgulsily 

Harp.  I  am  a  prince  disguised. 

Hir.  Disguised!  how?  drunk? 

Massinger,  Virgm-Martyr,  iii.  3. 

Fail.  Will  not  ale  serve  thy  turn.  Will  ? 

Bib.  I  had  too  much  of  that  last  night;  I  was  a  little 
disguised,  as  they  say.  Dryden,  Wild  Gallant,  i.  1. 

It  is  most  absurdly  said  of  any  man  that  he  is  disguised 
in  liquor ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  most  men  are  disguised 
by  sobriety,  .  .  .  and  it  is  when  tliey  are  drinking  tliat 
men  display  themselves  in  their  complexion  of  character. 

De  Quincey. 

5\.  To  distinguish  by  a  difference  of  form  or 
guise. 

The  newe  lage  [law]  ...  is  zothliche  newe,  and  desgised 
uram  [from]  otlire  lages.  Ayenbitc  of  Inwyt,  p.  97. 

Amonges  wymmen  he  spanne 
In  theyre  habyte  disguysed  from  a  man. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  90. 
=Syn.  2.  Simulate,  etc.  (see  dissemble),  mask,  veiL 
disguise  (dis-^z'),  n.  [<  disguise,  v.]  1.  That 
which  disguises;  something  that  serves  or  is 
intended  for  concealment  of  identity,  charac- 
ter, or  quality;  a  deceptive  covering,  condi- 
tion, manner,  etc. 

I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 
And  tell  fair  Hero  1  am  Claudio, 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 
This  calumnious  disguise  [a  long  ulster]  was  crowned 
and  completed  by  a  soft  felt  hat. 

It.  It.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  98. 
That  is  a  thin  disguise  which  veils  with  care 
The  face,  but  lets  the  changeless  heart  lie  bare. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Epigram. 

2.  The  act  of  disguising,  or  the  state  of  being 
disguised;  a  false  or  misleading  appearance; 
concealment  under  a  disguised  form,  manner, 
etc :  as,  his  attempted  disguise  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  a  thief  in  disguise. 

So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguised, 
Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  iii.  2. 
Praise  undeserved  is  scandal  in  disguise. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  413. 
That  close  alliance  which,  under  the  disguise  of  the  most 
deadly  enmity,  has  always  subsisted  between  fanaticism 
and  atheism  is  still  mibrokeu, 

Maeaulay,  Sadler's  Law  of  Population. 

3.  Change  of  behavior  and  utterance  by  drink; 
intoxication.     [Euphemistic] 

You  see  we've  burnt  our  cheeks:  .  .  .  and  mine  own 

tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks :  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost  . 
Antick'd  us.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  7. 

4t.  A  masque ;  an  interlude. 

Never  prince  was  more  wholly  given  to  his  affairs,  nor 
in  them  more  of  himself ;  insomuch  as  in  triumphs  of 
justs  and  tourneys,  and  balls  and  masks,  which  they  then 
called  disguises,  he  was  rather  a  princely  and  gentle  spec- 
tator than  seem  much  to  be  delighted. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Henry  VII.  (ed.  Bohn),  p.  477. 
Disguise  was  the  old  English  word  for  a  masque,  sir,  be- 
fore you  were  an  implement  belonging  to  the  Revels. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Augurs, 
O,  what  a  mask  was  there,  what  a  disguise ! 

Milton,  The  Passion,  1. 19- 
disguisedly   (dis-gi'zed-li),   adv.    With  or  in 
disguise.     [Kare.] 

I  find  that  he  travelled  England  disguisedly,  and  con- 
cealed his  state  there.      Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  689. 

disguisedness  (dis-^'zed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  disguised.     [Earc] 

But  alas!  the  painted  faces,  and  mannishnesse,  and 
monstrous  disguisedness  of  the  one  sex ! 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Impress  of  God,  ii. 

disguisement  (dis-giz'ment),  ».  [<  OF.  des- 
guisement,  F.  dSguisement  "(=  Pr.  desguisamen),  < 
desguiser,  ddsgaise:  see  disguise,  v.,  a.nd -ment.] 
The  act  of  disguising ;  a  disguise.     [Rare.] 

She  through  his  late  disguizement  could  him  not  descrie. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  29. 

He  was  exposed  in  a  jacket  resembling  those  which 
London  lamp-lighters  formerly  delighted  in,  with  a  cap  of 
the  same.  ...  In  this  disguisement  he  was  brought  into 
the  hall.  Lamb,  Elia,  p.  36. 

disguiser  (dis-gi'zer),  n.    1.  One  who  changes 
the  appearance  of  another  by  a  disguise ;  a  &s- 
figuier. 
0,  death's  a  great  disguiser:  and  you  may  add  to  it. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  iv.  2. 

2.  One  who  conceals  his  real  sentiments ;  one 
who  assumes  a  disguise. 

You  are  a  very  dexterous  disguiser.  Svnft. 

St.  A  masquer ;  a  mummer. 

The  Disguisers  to  come  in  aftir  this  manour  following, 
with  iii  torcheis  to  be  borne  before  theim  at  their  riding 
into  the  Hall,  with  iii  yomen  waiters  suche  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Marshallis  to  do  it. 

Quoted  in  J.  P.  Collier's  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry,  1. 18,  note. 

disguisilyt,  adv.  [ME.  disgisili;  <  disguisy  + 
-Ufl.]    Strangely;  extraordinarily. 

Desparaged  were  i  disgisUi  gif  i  dede  in  this  wise. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  485. 


disguisiness 

disguisinesst,  »•      [ME.  disgisines;   < 
-\- -ness.']     Strangeness;  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. 

Precious  clothyng  is  coupable  for  the  derthe  of  it,  and 
for  his  softnesse  and  for  his  strangenesse  and  disgisitiesse 
[var.  deffisrnu'sse].  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

disguising  (dis-gi'zing),  w.  [<  ME.  desgysyng ; 
verbal  n.  of  disgiii.se,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  assum- 
ing a  disguise,  or  of  giving  a  false  appearance. 
These  &  many  such  like  disguidngs  do  we  find  in  mans 
behauiom-,  &■  specially  in  the  Courtiers  of  forraine  Coun- 
treys.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  253. 

2t.  Theatrical  mummery  or  masking. 
At  such  a  time 
As  Christmas,  when  disguis'ing  is  o'  foot. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 
Sonday  at  night  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1523,  in  the  great 
halle  at  Wyndsore,  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  Henry 
VIII.  being  present,  was  a  disguisiyng  or  play. 

Quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  235. 

disgmsyf,  a.  [ME.  disgis%  disgesye,  <  OF.  des- 
guise,  pp.  of  desguiser,  disguise:  see  disguise^ 
v,"]     1.  Disguised;  masked. 

Daunces  disgisi  redy  digt  were. 

William  o/Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1621. 

2.  Concealed;  strange. 

Long  thei  caired  ouer  cuntres  as  that  crist  wold, 
Ouer  dales  &  dowpes  &  disgesye  weyes. 

William  of  Falerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2715. 

disgust  (dis-gusf),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  desgousteTj 
distaste,  dislike,  P.  d^goHter  =  Sp.  disgustar  = 
Pg.  desgostar  =  It.  disgustare,  sgustare,  disgust, 
<  L.  dis-  priv.  +  gustarOj  taste,  <  gustus,  a  tast- 
ing: see  dis-  and  gust^,  ??.]  1.  To  excite  nau- 
sea or  loathing  in;  offend  the  taste  of. —  S.  To 
offend  the  mind  or  moral  sense  of :  "with  at  or 
with,  formerly  with /row.-  as,  to  "be  disgiisted  at 
foppery  or  with  vulgar  pretension. 

What  disgusts  me  from  having  anything  to  do  with  this 
race  of  answer-jobbers  is,  that  they  have  no  sort  of  con- 
science. Swift. 

3t.  To  feel  a  distaste  for;  have  an  aversion 
to;  disrelish. 

By  our  own  fickleness  and  inconstancy  disgusting  the 
deliverance  now  it  is  come,  which  we  so  earnestly  desired 
before  it  came.  Tillotson,  Sermons,  xxxii. 

dis^st  ^dis-gusf),  n.  [<  OF.  desgoust,  F.  du- 
gout =  Sp.  disgusto  =  Pg.  desgosto  =  It.  dis- 
gusto,  disgust:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Strong  dis- 
relish or  distaste ;  aversion  to  the  taste  of  food 
or  drink;  nausea;  loathing. 

The  term  disgust,  in  its  simplest  sense,  means  some- 
thuig  olTensive  to  the  taste. 

Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  257. 
2.  Repugnance  excited  by  something  offensive 
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pulpit,  <  Gr.  di(T/£Of,  a  discus,  disk,  dish,  trencher, 
plate.  From  the  same  source  are  disk,  disc, 
desk,  and  dais,  which  are  thus  doublets  of  dishf\ 

1 .  Any  rimmed  and  concave  or  hollow  vessel,  of 
earthenware,  porcelain,  glass,  metal,  or  wood, 
used  to  contain  food  for  consumption  at  meals. 
Originally  applied  to  very  shallow  or  fiat  vessels,  as  plates 
and  platters,  the  term  now  usually  includes  any  large 
open  vessel,  more  or  less  deep,  and  with  or  without  a 
cover,  used  to  contain  food  or  table-di-ink,  such  as  tea, 
coffee,  or  chocolate.  The  use  of  the  term  to  include  drink- 
ing-vessels,  as  bowls  and  cups,  is  less  common  and  seems 
to  be  obsolescent,  except  as  such  vessels  are  included  in  the 
collective  plural  dishes.  A  set  of  dishes  includes  all  the 
vessels  (except  drin king-glasses)  requisite  for  furnishing  a 
table,  as  platters,  plates  of  various  sizes,  vessels  for  vege- 
tables, fruits,  preserves,  etc.,  tureens,  bowls,  and  cups  and 
saucers. 

Aftre  take  also  a  drops  of  Bawme,  and  put  it  in  to  a 
Dissche  or  in  a  Cuppe  with  Mylk  of  a  Goot. 

MandevilUf  Travels,  p.  52. 

You  must  bring  two  Dishes  of  Chocolate  and  a  Glass  of 

Cinnamon- water.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  7. 

A  porcelain  dish,  o'er  which  in  many  a  cluster 

Plump  grapes  hung  down,  dead-ripe  and  without  lustre, 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  The  Lunch. 

2.  The  food  or  drink  served  in  a  dish;  henoe, 
any  particular  kind  of  food  served  at  table ;  a 
supply  for  a  meal :  as,  a  dish  of  veal  or  venison ; 
a  cold  dish, 

'Tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  bestow  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
on  a  dish,  some  thousand  crowns  upon  a  dinner. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  142. 

If  you  please,  let  us  walk  up  to  supper ;  and  to-morrow, 

if  the  day  be  windy,  as  our  days  here  commonly  are,  'tis 

ten  to  one  but  we  shall  take  a  good  dish  of  fish  for  dinner. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  263. 

We  were  roused  from  a  peaceful  dish  of  tea  by  a  loud 

hubbub  in  the  street.  Beekford,  Italy,  II.  70. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  his  table,  yet  his  society 

often  attracted  the  wealthy  to  share  his  single  dish. 

Lady  Holland,  in  Sydney  Smith,  iv. 

3.  In  JEng.  mining :  (a)  A  rectangular  box  about 
28  inches  long,  4  deep,  and  6  wide,  in  which  ore 
is  measured.     [Lead-mines  of  Derbyshire.] 

The  dish  of  the  Low  Peak  is  reputed  to  hold  14  Win- 
chester pints,  when  level-full ;  while  in  the  High  Peak  16 
pints  are  reckoned  to  the  dish.  JFarey. 

(6)  Formerly,  in  Cornwall,  a  measure  holding 
one  gallon,  used  for  tin  ore  dressed  ready  for 
the  smelter.  E.  CareWj  Survey  of  Cornwall 
(1769).— 4t.  A  discus. 

Thei  hastiden  for  to  be  maad  felawis  of  wrastlyng,  and 
...  of  dishe,  or  pleyinge  with  ledun  dishe  [var.  in  ocu- 
paciouns  of  a  disch,  ether  pleiyng  with  a  ledun  disch, 
Piu-v.].  Wyclif,  2  Mac.  Iv.  14  (Oxf.). 

5.  The  state  of  being  concave  or  like  a  dish; 
concavity:  as,  the  dish  of  a  wheel Brazen  dish. 

See  brazen. 


or  loathsome;  a  strong  feeling  of  aversion  or  ^ish  (dish),  v.     [=  G.  Uschen,  serve  the  table, 


repulsion ;  extreme  distaste  or  dislike 

In  a  vulgar  hack-writer  such  oddities  would  have  ex- 
cited only  disgust.  Macaulay. 
Noble  too,  of  old  blood  thrice-refined 
That  shrinks  from  clownish  coarseness  in  disgust. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  174. 
=Syn.  2.  Hatred,  Dislike,  etc.  (see  antipathy),  loathing, 
detestation,  abhorrence. 
disgustful  (dis-gust'ful),  a.  [<  disgust  +  -ful, 
2.]  Offensive  to  the  taste;  nauseous;  hence, 
morally  or  estheticaUy  offensive. 

The  British  waters  are  grown  dull  and  muddy, 
The  fruit  disgustful.  Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  2. 

If  any  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  the  tragical  and  too 
often  disgustful  history  of  witchcraft,  it  is  not  one  of  ex- 
ultation at  our  superior  enlightenment,  or  shame  at  the 
shortcomings  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  rather  one  of 
charity  and  seU-distinst. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  148. 

disgustfulness  (dis-gust'ful-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  disgustful  or  disgusting. 

disgusting  (dis-gus'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  dis- 
gust, ».]  Causing  disgust;  offensive  to  the 
taste,  physical,  moral,  or  esthetic. 

A  smear  of  soup  on  a  man's  beard  looks  disgusting, 
though  there  is  of  course  nothing  disgusting  in  the  soup 
itself.  Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  257. 

disgustingly  (dis-gus'ting-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
gusting manner. 

It  is  really  lamentable  to  observe  in  many  families  the 
aged  parent  slighted  and  neglected.  .  .  .  Such  treatment 
is  disgustingly  unnatural.  V.  Ejwx,  Essays,  xxxix. 

disgustingness  (dis-gus'ting-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  disgusting.     Kingsley. 

dish  (dish),  (,.  [<  ME.  dissh,  disch,  <  AS.  disc, 
a  dish,  plate,  =  OS.  disk,  a  table,  =  MD.  D.  disch 
=  MLa.  disk,  disch,  LG.  disch  =  OHG.  tise,  disc, 
IIHG.  tisch,  disch,  also  tis,  dis,  G.  tisch,  a  table,  = 


sit  at  table ;  cf .  ODan.  diske,  go  to  dinner,  Dan. 
diske  (op),  dish  or  serve  (u-p),  =  Sw.  diska,  wash 
dishes  j  from  the  noun.]     I.  trans.  1.  To  put 
in  a  dish  or  dishes,  as  food;  serve  at  table: 
often  with  up  :  as,  to  dish  up  the  dinner. 
For  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes ;  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  try.  Shale,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 

Get  me  .  .  .  your  best  meat,  and  dish  it  in  silver 
dishes.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  resemble  a  dish ;  make  concave. 
Thus,  a  carriage-wheel  is  said  to  be  dished  when  the 
spokes  (either  by  construction  or  as  the  result  of  accident) 
are  inclined  to  the  nave,  so  that  the  wheel  is  concave  on 
one  side. 

Seven  hours'  travelling  over  very  rough  ground  dished 
a  wheel,  and  lunch  was  taken  while  repairs  were  being 
made.  A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  370. 

The  slicer  is  hammered  into  a  slightly  arched  or  dished 
form.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  203. 

3.  To  use  up,  as  if  by  serving  on  a  dish,  or 
making  a  meal  of;  frustrate  or  disappoint; 
damage;  ruin;  cheat.     [Slang.] 

For  of  this  be  assured,  if  you  "  go  it "  too  fast. 
You'll  be  dish'd. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  204. 
Where's  Brummell?    Dished.  Byron. 

But  in  Canada,  as  in  England,  demagogues  dish  each 
other  by  extensions  of  the  franchise. 

Nineteenth  Century,  IX.  27. 

4.  To  push  or  strike  with  the  horns.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

He  would  hae  gart  [made]  me  trow  that  they  [London 
folk]  hae  horns  on  their  heads  to  dish  the  like  o'  me,  and 
hooves  to  tread  upon  us  when  doon. 

Sir  A.  Wylie,  Works,  I.  70. 
To  dish  out,  to  form  (coves)  by  wooden  ribs. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  concave  or  have  a  form 


Icel.  diskr,  a  dish,  plate,  =  Sw.  Dan.  disk,  a  dish,  resembling  that  of  a  dish:  as,  the  wheel  or  the 

also  a  counter,  =  OF.  dais,  a  table  (>  ME.  dees,  ground  dishes.     See  I.,  2. 

E.  ^is,  q.  v.),  =  Sp.  Pg.  disco,  a  disk,  quoit,  =  We  had  much  trouble  with  our  wagon,  the  wheel  dish- 

It.  disco,  a  disk,  quoit,  desco,  a  table,  <  L.  discus,  ""!'  frequently.           A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  387. 

a  discus,  disk,  plate,  dish,  face  of  a  sun-dial'  dishabilitate  (dis-ha-bil'i-tat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 

ilL.  also  (with  var.  descus)  a  table,  dais,  desk,  pp.  dishaUlitated,  ppr.  dishdbilitaUng.     [<  ML. 


dish-clout 

*dishdbilitatus,  pp.  of  *dishdbUitare  (>  OF.  des- 
habiliter,  F.  dSshdbiliter  =  Pg.  deshabilitar)  < 
dis-  priv.  +  haUlitare,  habilitate :  see  dis-  and 
habilitate.^  To  disqualify;  in  old  iScots  law,  to 
corrupt  the  blood  of;  attaint. 

The  Earl  his  father  being  forefault,  and  his  posterity 
dishabilitated  to  bruik  estate  or  dignity  in  Scotland. 

Stair,  Suppl.,  Dec,  p.  243. 

dishabilitation  (dis-ha-bil-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
deshabilitation,<'Mli.*dishabilitatio{n-)X  *disha- 
Ulitare,  disqualify:  see  dishabiUtate.']  Disquali- 
fication; in  old  Scots  law,  the  corruption  of 
blood  consequent  upon  a  conviction  for  treason. 
All  prior  acts  of  dishabilitatioun  pronuncit  againes  the 
posteritie  of  the  said  . .  .  Francis  sumtyme  Erie  Bothwell 
Acts  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  V.  66!  ■ 

dishabille  (dis-a-bel'),  n.  [Also  deshabille;  < 
F.  dAshabilU,  undress,  prop.  pp.  of  dAshaUller, 
undress,  <  d^s-  priv.  +  habiller,  dress:  see  dis- 
and  habiliment.']  Undress,  or  negligent  di'ess : 
specifically,  a  loose  morning-dress. 

Her  Dishabille,  or  Flame-colour  Gown  call'd  Indiau 
and  Slippers  of  the  same. 

Wyeherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  v. 

Two  or  three  ladies,  in  an  easy  dishabille,  were  intro- 
duced. Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xix. 
dishabitt  (dis-hab'it),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  deshabiter, 
F.  dAshabiter  =  Sp.  Pg.  deshabitar,  desert  a 
place,  =  It.  disabitare,  depopulate,  <  L.  dis- 
priv.  +  habitare,  dwell  in,  inhabit :  see  dis-  and 
habit,  v.]  To  drive  from  a  habitation ;  dislodge. 
Those  sleeping  stones  .  .  .  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited.  Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

dishabituate  (dis-ha-bit'ii-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dishabituated,  ppr.  dishabituating.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  habituate.  Cf.  F.  dishabituer  =  Sp.  Pg. 
deshabituar.]  To  render  unaccustomed  to  or 
unfamiliar  with. 

He  had  lived  at  Geneva  so  long  that  he  had  ...  be- 
come dishabituated  to  the  American  tone. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Daisy  Miller. 

dishablef,  v.  t.  [Same  as  disable;  <  dis-  priv. 
+  hable  for  able^,  v.,  q.  v.]  1.  To  disable. — 
2.  To  disparage. 

She  oft  him  blam'd 
For  suffering  such  abuse  as  knighthood  sham'd. 
And  him  dishabled  quyte.      Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  21. 

dishallO'W  (dis-hal'o),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  hal- 
low, J).]   To  make  unholy;  desecrate;  profane. 

Ye  that  so  dishallow  the  holy  sleep, 
Your  sleep  is  death. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 
But  once  a  year,  on  the  eve  of  All-Souls, 
Through  these  arches  dishallowed  the  organ  rolls. 

Lowell,  The  Black  Preacher. 

disharmouic  (dis-har-mon'ik),  a.  [=  F.  d4s- 
harmonique  =  It.  disarmonico  (cf.  G.  disharmo- 
nisch,  >  Dan.  Sw.  disharmonisK) ;  as  dis- priv.  + 
harmonic.li  Not  harmonic  ;  anharmonic,  An- 
throp.  Inst.  Jour.,  XVII.  160. 

disharmonious  (dis-har-mo'ni-us),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  harmonious.]  Inharmonious;  discor- 
dant; incongruous. 

The  ego  [according  to  Preuss]  is  composed  of  painful 
and  disharmonimcs  sensations. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  45. 

disharmonize  (dis-har'mo-niz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disharmonized,  ppr.  disharmonizing.  [=  F. 
disharmoniser  =  Pg.  desharmonizar,  deprive  of 
harmony,  z=  It.  disarmonizzare,  want  harmony; 
as  dis-  priv.  +  harmomze.]  To  deprive  of  har- 
mony; render  inharmonious. 

Differences  which  disharmonize  and  retard  and  cripple 
the  general  work  in  hand. 

Penn.  School  Jour.,  XXXIL  881. 

disharmony  (dis-har'mo-ni),  n. ;  pi.  disharmo- 
nies (-niz).  [=  F.  d4sharmorue  =  Sp.  desarmo- 
nia  =  Pg.  desharmonia  =  It.  disarmonia  =  S. 
disharmonie  =  Dan.  Sw.  disha/rmoni;  as  dis- 
priv.  +  harmony.]  Want  of  harmony ;  discord; 
incongruity. 

A  disharmony  in  the  different  impulses  that  constitute 
it  [oiu-  nature].  Coleridge. 

The  more  disharmonies  [according  to  Preuss],  the  more 
organisms ;  hence,  at  first  all  matter  was  organized,  and  at 
last  none  will  be.  G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  46. 

dish-catch  (dish'kach),  n.  A  rack  for  dishes. 
[Local.] 

My  dish-catch,  cupboard,  boards,  and  bed. 
And  all  I  have  when  we  are  wed. 

Comical  Dialogue  between  two  Country  Loveri. 

dish-cloth  (dish'kldth),  n.  A  cloth  used  for 
washing  dishes. 

dish-clout  (dish'klout),  n.    A  dish-oloth. 
Those  same  hanging  cheeks,  •  ■  • 
That  look  like  frozen  dish-clouts  set  on  end  I 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  !■ 

That  old  rag  of  a  dishclout  ministry,  Harry  Furneae,  ta 

to  be  the  other  lord.  WalpoU,  Letters,  II.  4D3. 


disheart 

cUsheartt  (dis-harf),  v.  t.  [<  dw-priv.  +  hearf] 
To  discourage;  dishearten. 

Car.  Have  I  not  seen  the  Britons 

Bond.  What? 

Car.  Dishearted.    Bun,  run,  Bonduca. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  1. 
dishearten  (dis-har'tn),  v.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  + 
liearten.']    To  discourage;  depress  the  spirits 
of;  deject;  impress  with  fear. 

Be  not  utterly  disheartened;  we  have  yet  a  small  relick 
of  hope  left.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  v.  1. 

disheartenment  (dis-har'tn-ment),  «.  [<  dis- 
Iwarten  +  -menf]  The  act  of  disheartening,  or 
the  state  of  being  disheartened  or  discouraged. 
The  sum  of  petty  mortifications,  discomforts,  and  dis- 
heairtenmmta  which  one  called  to  such  a  trial  would  in- 
evitably have  to  undergo.  The  Atlantic,  LVIII.  791. 

disheirt  (dis-ar'),  v.  t.    [<  dis-  priv.  +  lievr.'\ 
To  deprive  of  heirs;  debar  from  transmitting 
or  from  being  transmitted  by  inheritance. 
Yet  still  remember  that  you  wield  a  sword 
Forg'd  by  your  foes  against  your  sovereign  Lord ; 
Design'd  to  hew  th'  imperial  cedar  down. 
Defraud  succession,  and  disheir  the  crown. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  1999. 
dishelm  (dis-helm'),  v.  t.    [<  djs-priv.  +  helm^.'\ 
To  divest  of  a  helmet. 

She  saw  me  lying  stark, 
Dishelm'd  and  mute,  and  motionlessly  pale. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 
disher  (dish'6r),  n.     [<  ME.  disshere;  <  dish  + 
-erl.]    A  maker  of  or  dealer  in  wooden  bowls 
or  dishes. 
disheressf , ».    [<  ME.  dyssheres  ;  <  dislier  +  -ess.  ] 
A  female  disher.    Piers  Plowman. 
disherison  (dis-her'i-zon),  n.     [Formerly  dis- 
herisown;  contr.  of  *dishenUson,  <  OP.  desheriti- 
son,  deshereteson,  desheritoison,  etc.,  <  ML.  *dis- 
hereditaUo(n-),  disinheritance,  <  dishereditare, 
pp.  dishereditatus,  disinherit :  see  disherit.l  The 
act  of  disinheriting,  or  of  cutting  off  from  in- 
heritance. 

Many  a  one  here  is  bora  to  a  fair  estate,  and  is  stripped 
of  it,  whether  by  the  just  disherison  of  his  .  ■ ,  .  father,  or 
else  by  the  power  or  circumvention  of  an  adversary  or  by 
his  own  misgovernment  and  unthriftiness. 

Bp.  Hall,  ^Remains,  p.  143. 
0  never-rejecting  roof  of  blue. 
Whose  rash  disherison  never  falls 
On  us  unthinking  prodigals.    Lowell,  Al  Fresco. 

disheritf  (dis-her'it),  V.  t.  [<  MB.  disheriten, 
<  OF.  desheriter,  deshereder,  F.  d4sheriter  =  Pr. 
desheretar,  deseretar  =  Sp.  desheredar  =  Pg.  des- 
herdar  =  It.  diseredare,  <  ML.  dishereditare,  dis- 
inherit, <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  LL.  hereditare,  inherit : 
see  inherit,  heritage.^     To  disinherit. 

Wee  have  ben  in  perpetuelle  Pees  tille  now,  that  thou 
come  to  disherite  us.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  294. 

Gentill  kynge,  ue  wepe  nought,  but  go  we  in  the  name 
of  god  and  flght  with  hem,  ffor  better  It  is  to  dye  with 
honoure  than  dye  olde  and  pore  and  disherited. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  273. 

disheritancef  (dis-her'i-tans),  n.  [<  OP.  des- 
heritance,  disheritance,  <  desheriter,  disherit:  see 
disherit.']  The  act  of  disinheriting,  or  the  state 
of  being  disinherited. 

Having  chid  me  almost  to  the  ruin 
Of  a  disheritance,  for  violating 
So  continued  and  so  sacred  a  friendship. 
Fletcher  {and  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  ii.  1. 

disheritor  (dis-her'i-tor),  n.  [<  disherit  +  -or.] 
One  who  disherits,  or  deprives  of  inheritance. 

dishevel  (di-shev'el),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disliev- 
eled  or  dishevelled,  ppr.  disheveling  or  dishevelling. 
[<  ME.  dischevelen  (in  p.  a.  dischevele:  see  di- 
shevele),  <  OP.  descheveler,  F.  dicheveler  =  Pr. 
descabelhar  =  Sp.  Pg.  descabellar  =  It.  scapi- 
gliare,  <  ML.  discapillare,  pull  off,  tear,  or  disor- 
der the  hair,  dishevel,  <  L.  dis-,  apart,  +  capil- 
liis  (>  OF.  chevel,  P.  cheveu),  hair :  see  capillary.'] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  have  a  disordered  or 
neglected  appearance ;  disarrange :  said  origi- 
nally of  the  hair,  but  now  often  extended  to 
the  dress. 

Mourning  matrons  with  dishevelled  hair.  Dryden. 

2.  To  disorder  or  disarrange  the  hair  or  dress 
of;  derange  with  regard  to  any  covering  of 
loose  materials. 

Thick  did  they  scatter  upon  every  Plain 
A  flow'ry  verdure,  and  dishevel  May 
Round  Tellus's  springing  face. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  n.  9. 

[In  both  senses  used  chiefly  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple and  as  an  adjective.]  . 

II.  intrans.  To  be  spread  or  to  hang  m  dis- 
order, as  the  hair.     [Bare.] 
Their  hair  curling,  dishevels  about  their  shoulders. 

'        Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  300. 

dishevelet,  dishevelyt,  «•  ,  [<  M?.  dischevele, 
J...  ,      , .  'j....i..-.,»;;^  disheveled,  adj.,  prop,  pp.. 
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<  OF.  deschevele,  F.  dScheveU,  pp.  of  descheveler: 
see  dishevel.]    Disheveled. 

She  was  all  discheuelee  in  her  heer,  and  Taurus  hir 
heilde  be  the  tresses  and  drough  hir  after  his  horse. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  298. 

dishevelment  (di-shev'el-ment),  /(.  [<  dishevel 
+  -menu]  The  act  of  disheveling,  or  the  state 
of  being  disheveled.     Carlyle. 

dishevelyt,  a.    See  dishevele. 

dish-faced  (dish'fast),  a.  1.  Having  a  face  in 
which  the  nasal  bone  is  higher  at  the  nose  than 
at  the  stop :  applied  to  dogs.  This  peculiarity 
is  frequently  seen  in  pointers.  Vera  Shaw,  Book 
of  the  Dog.— 3.  Having  a  round  flattish  face, 
like  a  reversed  plate :  said  of  persons. 

dishful  (dish'ful),  n.     [<  ME.  dischful,  disseful; 

<  dish  +  -ful,  2.]  As  much  as  a  dish  will  hold. 
dishing  (dish'ing),  ^.  o.  [Ppr.  of  dish,  v.]  Tak- 
ing or  having  the  form  of  a  dish;  concave; 
hollowing:  as,  a  dishing  wheel;  the  lay  of  the 
^ound  was  slightly  dishing. 

dishonest  (dis-on'est),  a.  [<  ME.  dishonest,  < 
OP.  deshoneste,  deshonneste,  tj,  deshonn^te  =  Pr. 
deshonest  =  Sp.  Pg.  deshonesto  =  It.  disonesto, 

<  ML.  *dislionestus,  dishonest,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  + 
honestus,  honest :  see  dis-  and  honest,  a.]  1 .  Not 
honest;  without  honesty;  destitute  of  probity 
or  inte^ty ;  having  or  exercising  a  disposition 
to  deceive,  cheat,  or  defraud.— 2.  Not  honest 
in  quality ;  proceeding  from  or  exhibiting  lack 
of  honesty;  fraudulent;  knavish:  a,s,  a,  dishon- 
est transaction. 

'  Gaming  is  too  unreasonable  and  dishonest  for  a  gentle- 
man to  addict  himself  to  it.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Sf.  Dishonored;  disgraced. 

Dishonest  [tr.  of  L.  inkonesto],  with  lop'd  arms,  the  youth 

appears ; 
Spoil'd  of  his  nose,  and  shorten'd  of  his  ears. 

Dryden,  Maeld,  vi. 
4t.  Dishonorable;  disgraceful;  ignominious. 
Inglorious  triumphs,  and  dishonest  scars. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  326. 
And,  looking  backward  with  a  wise  affright. 
Saw  seams  of  wounds,  dishonest  to  the  sight. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  1.  72. 
5t.  Unchaste;  lewd. 

I  hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman 
of  the  world.  Shak.,  As  you  like  it,  v.  3. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  False,  unfair,  disingenuous,  unscrupulous, 
perfidious,  treacherous,  slippery. 
dishonestt  (dis-on'est),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  dishon- 
esten,  <  OF.  deshonester,  deshonnester  =  Sp.  Pg. 
deshonestar  =  It.  disonestare,  <  ML.  *dishone- 
stare,  dishonor,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  -i-  honestare, 
honor:  see  dis-  and  honest,  v.  Of.  dehonestate.] 
To  dishonor;  disgrace. 

Some  young  widows  do  dishonest  the  congregation  of 
Christ,  and  his  doctrine. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. ,  1850),  p.  166. 

Does  hee  hope  to  dishonest  me? 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  iv. 

dishonestly  (dis-on'est-li),  adv.  1.  With  dis- 
honesty; without  probity  or  integrity;  with 
fraudulent  intent;  knavishly. 

One  thing  was  very  dishonestly  insinuated,  that  the 
prisoner  was  aJPapist,  which  was  only  to  incense  the  jury 
against  him,  and  it  had  its  effect. 

State  Trials,  Stephen  College,  an.  1681. 

2t.  Dishonorably;  ignominiously. 

Marius  caused  Cains  Cesar  ...  to  be  violently  drawe 
to  the  sepultre  of  one  TJarius,  a  simple  and  seditious  per- 
sone,  and  there  to  be  dishotiestly  slayne. 

Sir  T.  ISlyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  6. 

Sf.  Unohastely;  lewdly. 
She  that  liveth  dishonestly  is  her  father's  heaviness. 

Ecclus.  xxii.  4. 

dishonesty  (dis-on'es-ti),  n.  [<  OP.  deshone- 
stete,  deshoneste,  deshonneste,  P.  deshonn6tet4  = 
Pr.  dezonestat  =  Sp.  deshonestidad  =  Pg.  desho- 
nesiidade =lt.  disonesta,  disonestade,  disonestate, 

<  ML.  *dishonesta{t-)s,  <  *dishonestus,  dishon- 
est: see  A's/iomest  Ct.  honesty.]  1.  The  quality 
of  being  dishonest ;  lack  of  honesty ;  want  of 
probity  or  integrity ;  a  disposition  to  cheat  or 
defraud,  or  to  deceive  and  betray. 

The  reckless  assumption  of  pecuniary  obligations  does 
not  ordinarily  originate  in  dishonesty  of  intention. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  220. 

2.  Violation  of  trust  or  of  justice;  fraud; 
treachery;  any  deviation  from  probity  or  in- 
tegrity. 

For  the  said  earl  saith  that  the  assurances  which  he 
gave  his  late  majesty  and  his  majesty  that  now  is,  con- 
cerning these  treaties,  were  such  as  had  been  dishonesty 
and  breach  of  his  duty  and  trust  for  him  to  have  held 
back.      State  Trials,  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  an.  1626. 

3t.  Unchastity;  lewdness. 

Heaven  be  my  witness  ...  if  you  suspect  me  of  any 
dishonesty.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 


dishonorary 

=Syn.  1.  Knavishness,  deceitfulness,  perfidiousness,  un- 
scrupulousness,  unfairness,  slipperiness, 

dishonor,  dishonour  (dis-ou'or),  »„  [<  ME. 
deshonmir,  <  OP.  deshonor,  later  deslfonneur,  F. 
deshonneur  =  Sp.  Pg.  deslionor  =  It.  disonore,  < 
ML.  dishonor,  dishonor,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  -1-  honor; 
see  dis-  and  honor,  n.]  1.  Want  of  honor;  dis- 
honorable character  or  conduct. 

For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature. 

He  is  but  outside.  SAat.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disgraced,  or  considered 
dishonorable ;  disgrace ;  shame ;  reproach. 

It  [the  dead  body]  Is  sown  in  dishonour;  it  is  raised  in 

glory.  1  Cor.  xv.  43. 

There  lies  he  now  with  f  oule  dishonor  dead, 

Who,  whiles  he  livde,  was  called  proud  Sans  foy. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  25. 

It  is  the  great  dishonour  of  too  many  among  us  that 

they  are  more  ashamed  of  their  Religion  than  they  are  of 

their  sins.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  iv. 

3.  Disgrace  inflicted ;  violation  of  one's  honor 
or  dignity. 

It  was  not  meet  for  us  to  see  the  king's  dishonour. 

Ezra  iv.  14. 

Whatever  tends  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  to  the  injury 
of  others,  or  to  our  own  destruction,  it  is  all  the  reason  in 
the  World  we  should  abstain  from. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

4.  In  com.,  failure  or  refusal  of  the  drawee  or 
acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  note  to  accept 
it,  or,  if  it  is  accepted,  to  pay  and  retire  it.  See 
dislionor,  v.  t.,  4.=Syn.  Dishonor,  Ditfavor.ete.  See 
odium,  and  list  under  disgrace. 

dishonor,  dishonour  (dis-on'or),  v.  t.  [<  OP. 
deshonorer,  P.  dishonorer  =  Pr.  desonorar  = 
Sp.  Pg.  deshonrar  =  It.  disonorare,  <  ML.  dis- 
honorare,  dishonor,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  honorare, 
honor:  see  dis-  and  honor,  v.]  1.  To  deprive 
of  honor ;  violate  the  honor  or  dignity  of ;  dis- 
grace ;  bring  reproach  or  shame  on ;  stain  the 
character  of ;  lessen  in  reputation. 

Most  certain  it  is  that  nothing  but  only  sin  doth  dis- 
honour  God.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  2. 

Nothing  .  .  .  that  may  dishonour 
Our  law,  or  stain  my  vow  of  Nazarite. 

Milton,  3.  A.,  1.  1386. 

2.  To  treat  with  indignity. 

Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  woman  there,  .  .  . 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonour'd  me. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

3.  To  violate  the  chastity  of;  ravish;  seduce. 
—  4.  In  com.,  to  refuse  to  honor ;  refuse  or  fail 
to  accept  or  pay :  as,  to  dishonor  a  bill  of  ex- 
change. A  bill  or  note  is  also  said  to  be  dishonored  when 
overdue  and  unpaid,  although  there  may  have  been  no  ac- 
tual  demand  or  refusal  to  pay. 

Any  cheques  or  bills  refused  payment  [when  presented 
to  the  banks]  are  called  "returns,"  and  can  generally  be 
sent  back  to  the  Clearing  House  the  same  day,  and  enter- 
ed again  as  a  reverse  claim  by  the  bank  dishonauHng  them 
on  the  banks  which  presented  them. 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  266. 

5t.  To  disgrace  by  the  deprivation  of,  or  as  of, 
ornament.     [Rare.] 

His  scalp  .  .  .  dishonoured  quite  of  hair. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xv. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  shame,  degrade,  discredit. —  2.  To  insult. 

dishonorable,  dishonourable  (dis-on'gr-a-bl), 
a.  [<  OF.  deshonorahle,  deshonnorable,  deshon- 
ourdble,  P.  deshonorahle,  <  des-'priv.  +  honor- 
able, honorable:  see  dis-  and  honorable.  Of. 
dishonor,  etc.]  1.  Showing  lack  of  honor; 
base ;  bringing  or  meriting  shame  or  reproach; 
staining  character  and  lessening  reputation: 
as,  a  dishonorable  act. 

In  our  age  there  can  be  no  peace  that  is  not  honorable ; 
there  can  be  no  war  that  is  not  dishonorable. 

Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

2.  Destitute  of  honor ;  characterized  by  want  of 
honor  or  good  repute :  as,  a  dishonorable  man. 

We  petty  men  .  .  .  find  ourselves  disAonowrafeZe  graves. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 

3.  In  a  state  of  neglect  or  disesteem.    [Rare.] 

He  that  is  honoured  in  poverty,  how  much  more  in 
riches,  and  he  that  is  dishmumrable  in  riches,  how  much 
more  in  poverty.  Ecclus.  x.  31. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Disreputable,  discreditable,  disgraceful, 
ignominious,  infamous. 

dishonorableness,  dishonourableness  (dis- 
on'or-a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
honorable. 

dishonorably,  dishonourably  (dis-on'or-a- 
bli),  adv.  In  a  dishonorable  manner;  with 
dishonor. 

We  sailed  to  the  island  of  Capri,  the  antient  Caprese,  to 
which  Tiberius  retired  so  dishonourably  from  the  care  of 
the  public.      Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  203. 

dishonorary  (dis-on'or-a-ri),  a.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
honorary.]  Causing  '(iis*honor ;  tending  to  dis- 
grace ;  lessening  reputation.    Clar'ke.    [Rare.] 
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dishonorer 

dishonorer,  dishonourer  (dis-on'or-6r),  n. 
One  who  dishonors  or  disgraces ;  one  who 
treats  anoftier  with  indignity. 

PreachiniJ:  how  meritorious  with  the  gods 
It  would  be  to  ensnare  an  irreligious 
Dinhoiwurer  of  Dagon.  Milton^  S.  A.,  1.  861. 

dishorn  (dis-hdi'n'),  V.  t.     [<  (fw-priv.  +  horn.2 
To  remove  the  horns  from ;  deprive  of  horns. 
The  truth  being  linowii, 
"We'll  all  present  ourselves,  dishorn  the  spirit, 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Shak.,  M.  Vf.  of  W.,  iv.  4. 

dishorse  (dis-h6rs'),  «•  *■ ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
hwsed,  ppr.  dishorsing.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  horse.'i 
To  unhorse. 

He  burst  his  lance  against  a  forest  bough, 
Dishorsed  himself  and  rose  again. 

Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

dish-rag  (dish'rag),  n.    A  dish-cloth. 

dishumort,  dishumourt  (dis-hii'mor),  n.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  humor,  ».]     Ill  humor.     [Bare.] 

We  did  not  beforehand  thiuk  of  the  creature  we  are 
enamoured  of  as  subject  to  dishumouTy  age,  sickness,  im- 
patience, or  sullenness.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  479. 

dishumort,  dishumourt  (dis-hu'mor),  v.  t.  [< 
dis-  priv.  +  humor,  v.]  To  put  out  of  humor; 
make  ill-humored.     [Rare.] 

Here  were  a  couple  unexpectedly  dishumoured. 

B.  Jojiaon,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  3. 

dish-washer  (dish'wosh"6r),  ».  1.  One  who 
washes  dishes. — 2.  The  pied  wagtail,  Motaoilla 
lugubris.  [Pro v.  Eng.]— 3.  The  grinder,  or 
restless  flycatcher,  Seisura  inquieta.  See  Sei- 
sura.     [Australian.] 

dish-water  (dish'wl"t6r),  «.  Water  in  which 
dishes  have  been  washed. 

disillude  (dis-i-lud'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  disil- 
luded,  ppr.  disilluding.  [<  dis-  +  iUude.2  To 
free  from  illusion ;  disillusion.     [Rare.] 

I  am  obliged  to  disillude  many  of  ray  visitors,  though 
I  cannot  reduce  my  titles  below  "General  Sahib,"  or 
"  Lord  Sahib  Bahadoor." 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  In  India,  II.  98. 

disillusion  (dis-l-lti'zhon),  n.  [=  F.  disillusion; 
as  dis-  priv.  +  illusion.']  A  freeing  or  becom- 
ing free  from  illusion ;  the  state  of  being  disil- 
lusioned or  disenchanted ;  disenchantment. 

He  [Spenser]  speaks  of  the  Court  in  a  tone  of  contemptu- 
ous bitterness,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  more  of 
the  sorrow  of  disillusion  than  of  the  gall  of  personal  dis- 
appointment.     Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  145. 

disillusion  (dis-i-lu'zhon),  v.  t.  [=  P.  disillu- 
sionner;  from  the  noun.]  To  free  from  illu- 
sion; disenchant. 

*'  Egypt, "  the  product  of  a  much  disillimoned  observer. 
The  Nation,  No.  967. 

The  auto  da  f^s  of  Seville  and  Madrid,  .  .  .  the  deso- 
lated plains  of  Germany,  and  the  cruelties  of  Alva  in  the 
Netherlands,  disillusioned  Europe  of  those  golden  dreams 
which  had  arisen  in  the  earlier  days  of  humanism. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XX.  394. 

disillusionize  (dis-i-lu'zhon-Iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disillusionized,  ppr.  disillusionizing,  [<  dis- 
priv.  -I-  illusion  +  -ize.]  To  free  from  illusion ; 
disenchant;  disillusion. 

I  am  not  sure  that  chapter  of  Herder's  did  not  uncon- 
sciously operate  as  a  disillusionizing  medium. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  I.  173. 

disillusionment  (dis-i-lii'zhon-ment),  n.  [=  P. 
dhillusionnement ;  as  disillusion,  v.,  +  -ment.'\ 
The  process  of  disillusioning;  the  state  of  be- 
ing disillusioned. 

Guicciardini  seems  to  glory  in  his  disillusionment,  and 
nses  his  vast  intellectual  ability  for  the  analysis  of  the 
corruption  he  had  helped  to  make  incurable. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  266. 
And  therein  was  the  beginning  of  disillusionments. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  939. 

dlsimbarkt,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  disembark. 
disimpark  (dis-im-park'),  V.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  -I- 

impark.2    To  free  from  the  limits  of  a  park. 

Craig.     [Rare.] 
disimprison  (dis-im-priz'on),  v.  t.    [<  dis-  priv. 

-1-  imprison.]     To  discharge  from  a  prison ;  set 

at  liberty;    free   from   restraint.      Lockliart. 

[Bare.] 

French  Revolution  means  here  the  open,  violent  rebel- 
lion and  victory  of  disimprisoned  anarchy  against  corrupt, 
worn-out  authority.  Carlyle,  French  Uev.,  I.  vi.  1. 

disimprove  (dis-im-prov'),  «>•;  pret.  and  pp. 
disimproved,  ppr.  disirnproving.  [<  dis-  priv.  -t- 
improre.'^  I.  trails.  To  render  worse;  injure 
the  quality  of.     [Rare.] 

No  need  to  disimprove  the  royal  banks  to  pay  thanks 
to  the  bishops.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  148. 

_  II.  intrans.  To  grow  worse.     [Rare.] 
disimprovement  (dis-im-prov'ment),  n.     [< 
dis-  priv.   -I-  improvement.]     Reduction  from 
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or  want  of  improvement;   non-improvement. 
[Rare.] 

Beside  that  the  presence  of  God  serves  to  all  this,  it 
hath  also  especial  influence  in  the  dimnprovermnt  of 
temptations.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  112. 

disincarcerate  (dis-in-kar'se-rat),  V.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  disincarcerated,  ppr.  disincarcerating. 
[<  dis-  priv.  +  incarcerate.  Cf .  Sp.  desencarce- 
lar  =  Pg.  desencarcerar.]  To  liberate  from 
prison ;  set  free  from  confinement.  Sa/rvey. 
[Rare.] 

disinclination  (dis-in-kli-na'shgn),  n.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  inclination.]  Want  of  inclination ;  want 
of  propensity,  desire,  or  affection  (generally 
implying  a  positive  inclination  toward  the  op- 
posite course  or  thing) ;  slight  dislike  or  aver- 
sion. 
Disappointment  gave  him  a  disincliTiation  to  the  fair  sex. 

Arbuthriot. 

=Syn.  Indisposition,  unwillingness,  reluctance,  hesita- 
tion, repugnance. 

disincline  (dis-in-klin'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
inclined, ppr.  disificlining.  [<  dis-  priv.  -t-  in- 
cline.] To  make  averse  or  indisposed;  make 
unwilling. 

The  Provencal  poets  .  .  .  willingly  established  them- 
selves .  .  .  under  a  prince  full,  of  knightly  accomplish- 
ments, and  yet  not  disindined  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  277. 
Disinclined  to  helj)  from  their  own  store 
The  opprobrious  wight. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 129. 
[This]  .  .  .  produced  so  much  effect  upon  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  disincline  them  to  report  this  measure  favor- 
ably. The  American,  VII.  292. 

disinclose,  disenclose  (dis-in-kl6z',  -en-kl6z'), 
V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disinclosed,  disenclosed,  ppr. 
disinelosing,  disenclosing.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  inclose, 
enclose.]  To  free  from  inelosure ;  throw  open 
(what  has  been  inclosed) ;  specifically,  to  dis- 
park. 

disincorporate  (dis-ia-k6r'po-rat),  V.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  disincorporated,  ppr'.  disincorporating. 
[<  dis-  priv.  -t-  incorporate,  v.  Cf.  P.  dSsincor- 
porer  =  Sp.  Pg.  desincorporar.]  1.  To  deprive 
of  corporate  powers  or  character. — 2.  To  de- 
tach or  separate  from  a  corporation  or  society. 

disincorporate!  (dis-in-k6r'po-rat),  a.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  desincorporado ;  as  dis-  priv.  -H  incorporate, 
a.]  Disunited  from  a  body  or  society;  unem- 
bodied.    Bacon. 

disincorporation  (dis-in-k6r-po-ra'shon),  n.  [= 
P.  desincorporation  =  Sp.  de'sincorp'oracion  = 
Pg.  desincorporado  ;  as  disincorporate  +  4on  : 
see  -ation.]  1 .  Deprivation  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  corporation. — 2.  Detachment  or 
separation  from  a  body,  corporation,  or  society. 

disincrustant  (dis-in-krus'tant),  n.  [<  dis-priv. 
+  incrust  +  -ant^.]  Sometliing  wmeh  serves 
to  prevent  or  to  remove  incrustation. 

Zinc  as  a  Disincrustant  in  Steam  Boilers. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  1012. 

disindividualize  (dis-in-di-vid'u-al-iz),  V.  t; 
pret.  and  pp.  disindividualized,  ppr.  disindimd- 
ualieing.  .[<  dis-  priv.  H-  individualize.]  To  de- 
prive of  individuality. 

The  artist  who  is  to  produce  a  work  which  is  to  be  ad- 
mired, not  by  his  friends  or  his  townspeople  or  his  con- 
temporaries, but  by  all  men,  and  which  is  to  be  more  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye  in  proportion  to  its  culture,  must  disindi- 
vidualize himself,  and  be  a  man  of  no  party,  and  no  man- 
ner, and  no  age,  but  one  through  whom  the  soul  of  all  men 
circulates,  as  the  common  air  throxigh  his  lungs. 

Emerson,  Art. 

disinfect  (dis-in-fekf),  v.  t.  [=  F.  disinfecter 
=  Sp.  Pg.  desinfeetar  =  It.  disinfettare ;  as  dis- 
priv.  +  infect.]  To  cleanse  from  infection; 
purify  from  contagious  or  infectious  matter ; 
destroy  the  germs  of  disease  in. 

disinfectant  (dis-in-f  ek'tant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
disinfectant  =  Sp.  Pg.  desinfectante  =  It.  dis- 
infettante;  as  disinfect  +  -ant^.]  I.  a.  Serving 
to  disinfect ;  disinfecting. 

II.  n.  An  agent  used  for  destroying  the  con- 
tagium  or  germs  of  infectious  diseases.  The  dis- 
infectants most  used  at  present  are  heat,  mercuric^chlo- 
rid,  sulphur  dioxid  (formed  by  burning  sulphur),  iron  pro- 
tosulphate,  zinochlorid,  Labarraque's  disinfecting  solution 
Oiquor  sodffi  chloratse),  and  chlorinated  lime,  or  so-called 
chlorid  of  lime  (calx  chlorata).  Deodorizers,  or  substances 
which  destroy  smells,  are  not  necessarily  disinfectants, 
and  disinfectants  do  not  always  have  an  odor. 

The  moral  atmosphere,  too,  of  this  honest,  cheerful,  sim- 
ple home  scene  acted  aa  a  moral  disinfectant. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  vi. 

disinfection  (dis-in-fek'shon),  n.  [=  P.  disin- 
fection =  Sp.  desinfeeeion  =  Pg.  desinfecgSo;  as 
disinfect  +  -ion.]  Purification  from  infectious 
matter;  the  destruction  of  the  contagium  or 
germs  of  infectious  diseases. 


disintegration 

Disinfection  consists  in  the  destruction  of  something  in- 
fectious, and  we  fail  to  see  any  justification  for  the  popu- 
lar  use  of  the  term  which  makes  it  synonymous  with  deo- 
dorizatlon.  Science,  VI.  328, 

disinfector  (dis-in-fek'tor),  n.  [<  disinfect  + 
-or.]  One  who  or  that  which  disinfects;  spe- 
cifically, a  device  for  diffusing  a  disinfectant  in 
the  air  to  purify  it,  or  destroy  contagion. 

disingenuityt  (dis-in-je-nti'i-ti),  n.  [<  disingen. 
uotis  +  -ity,  after  ingenuity,  q.  v.]  Disingenu- 
ousness ;  imf  airness ;  want  of  candor. 

A  habit  of  ill  nature  and  disingenuity  necessary  to  their 
affairs.  Clarendon,  Civil  War,  I.  321. 

disingenuous  (dis-in-jen'u-us),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  ingenuous.]  Not  ingenuous;  not  open,  frank, 
or  candid;  unoandid;  insincere:  &s,a,didngen- 
uous  person ;  a  disingenuous  answer. 


Such  kinds  of  Pleasantry  are  very  unfair  and  disingenu- 
ous in  Works  of  Criticism.     Addison,  Spectator,  No.  291. 

Persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who  ♦eally  do  not  believe 
the  opinions  they  defend.       Hume,  Prin,  of  Morals,  §  1. 

Lovable  as  he  was,  it  would  be  disingenuous,  as  well  as 
idle,  to  attempt  to  show  that  Steele  was  a  prudent  man. 
A.  Dobson,  Int.  to  Steele,  p.  xxvi. 

disingenuously  (dis-in-jen'u-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
disingenuous  manner;  not  openly  and  can- 
didly. 

disingenuousness  (dis-in-jen'u-us-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  disingenuous ;  want  of  can- 
dor. 

The  disingenuousness  of  embracing  a  profession  to  which 
their  own  liearts  have  an  inward  reluctance. 

Government  of  tlie  Tmigue. 

disinhabitf  (dis-in-hab'it),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -f 
inhabit.  Cf .  dishaMt.]  To  deprive  of  inhabit- 
ants. 

It  was  disinhaMted  sixe  and  thirtie  yeres  before  Saint 
Helen's  time  for  lacke  of  water.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  109. 

disinherison  (dis-in-her'i-zon),  n.  [See  disheri- 
son.] 1.  The  act  of  cutting  off  from  heredi- 
tary succession ;  the  act  of  disinheriting. — 2. 
The  state  of  being  disinherited. 

The  adultery  of  the  woman  is  worse,  as  bringing  bas- 
tardy into  the  family,  and  disinherisons  or  great  injuiies 
to  the  lawful  children.       Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  S. 

disinherit  (dis-in-her'it),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  *disirh  ' 
heriter;  as  dis-  priv.  +  inherit.  Cf.  disherit] 
To  deprive  of  an  inheritance  or  of  the  right  to 
inherit ;  prevent,  as  an  heir,  from  coming  into 
possession  of  property  or  right  which  by  law 
or  custom  would  devolve  on  him  in  the  course 
of  descent,  as  by  an  adverse  will  or  other  act 
of  alienation,  or  by  right  of  conquest. 

He  was  a  murderer  before  a  parent ;  he  disinherited  all 
his  children  before  they  were  born,  and  made  them  slaves 
before  they  knew  the  price  of  liberty. 

Bates,  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  ii. 

disinheritance  (dis-in-her'i-tans),  n.  [<  OP. 
disinheritance,  <  *disinheriter:  see  disinherit  and 
-ance.  Cf .  disheritance.]  The  act  of  disinherit- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  disinherited. 

Sedition  tendeth  to  the  disinheritance  of  the  king. 

State  Trials,  W.  Stroud,  an.  1620. 

disinhume  (dis-in-hiim'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disinhumed,  ppr.  disinhuming.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
inhume.]    To  disinter.    [Rare.] 

Once  more  the  Church  is  seized  with  sudden  fear, 
And  at  her  call  is  Wicliff  e  disinhumed. 

Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  ii.  17, 

disintailt,  disintalef,  v.  t.    Obsolete  forms  of 


disintegrable  (dis-in'te-grar-bl),  a.  [<  disin- 
tegra-te  +  -He.]  Capable  of  being  disinte- 
grated. 

Argillo-calcite  is  readily  disintegrable  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  Kirwan. 

disintegrate  (dis-in'tf-grat),  v. ;  pret.  and  i)p. 
disintegrated,  ppr.  disintegrating.  [<  dis-  priv. 
-l-  integrate.]  I.  traris.  To  separate  into  com- 
ponent parts;  reduce  to  fragments;  break  up 
or  destroy  the  cohesion  of :  as,  rocks  are  dis- 
integrated by  frost  and  rain. 

The  Carolingian  empire,  first  parting  into  its  large  divi- 
sions, became  in  course  of  time  further  disintegrated  by 
subdivision  of  these.     //.  Sperwer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  453. 

II.  intrans.  To  break  up;  separate  into  its 
component  parts. 

disintegration  (dis-in-te-gra'shon),  n.  [<  *«- 
integrate :  see  -aUon.]  The  act  of  separatmg  the 
component  particles  of  a  substance,  as  distin- 
guished from  decomposition  or  the  separation 
of  its  elements ;  destruction  of  the  cohesion 
of  constituent  parts ;  specifically,  in  geol,  the 
wearing  down  of  rocks,  resulting  chiefly  from 
the  slow  action  of  frosts,  rains,  and  other  at- 
mospheric influences.— DlBlntegiation  mUUng. 
See  milling. 


disintegrative 

disintegrative  (dis-in'te-gra-tiv),  a.  [<  disin- 
tegrate +  -we.]  Tending  to  disintegrate :  dis- 
integrating. 

The  disintegrative  process  which  results  in  the  multi- 
plication of  individuals.  h.  Spencer. 

Feudalism  Itself  .  .  .  was  by  no  means  purely  dieinte- 
grative  in  its  tendencies.    J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  86. 

disintegrator  (dis-in'te-gra-tor),  n.  [<  disin- 
tegrate +  -or.'\  One  wlio  oc  that  which  disin- 
tegrates ;  specifically,  a  machine  for  pulveriz- 
ing, crushing,  or  breaking  np  various  kinds  of 
materials.  A  common  form  used  for  breaking  up  ores, 
rock,  artificial  manures,  oil-cake,  etc.,  and  for  mixing 
mortar,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  grinding  corn,  is  a  mill  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a  number  of  beaters  projecting  from 
the  faces  of  two  parallel  disks  revolving  in  opposite  di- 
rections at  a  high  speed. 

disintegratory  (dis-in'tf-gra-to-ri),  a.  [<  dis- 
integrate-i- -ory. 2  Disintegrating;  disintegra- 
tive.   [Bare.] 

Kant  has  truly  said  that  now  criticism  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  disintegratory  agencies,  no  system  can 
pretend  to  escape  its  jurisdiction. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  419. 

disinter  (dis-in-t6r'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disin- 
terred, ppr.  disinterring.  [Formerly  disenter; 
<  OF.  desenterrer,  F.  dSsenterrer  =  Bp.  Pg.  des- 
enterrar,  disinter,  <  L.  dis-  priv.-t-  ML.  interra/re 
(>  OP.  enterrer,  etc.),  inter:  see  inter^.l^  1. 
To  take  out  of  a  grave  or  out  of  the  earth ;  ex- 
hume: as,  to  disinter  a  dead  'body. —  2.  To 
take  out  as  if  from  a  grave ;  bring  from  obscu- 
rity into  view. 

The  philosopher  .  .  .  may  be  concealed  in  a  plebeian 
which  a  proper  education  might  have  disinterred,  and 
have  brought  to  light.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  215. 

disinteressedt,  disinterestt  (dis-in't6r-est),  a. 
[Also  written  disinteress'd ;  with  E.  suffix  -ed^ 
(-(2),  <  OF.  desinteresse,  F.  desinteressi{=  Sp.  des- 
interesado  =  Pg.  desinteressado  =  It.  disinteres- 
aato),  pp.  of  desinteresser,  rid  of  interest :  see  dis- 
interest, v.J  Disinterested.  See  disinterested, 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  disinieressed. 

The  measures  they  shall  walk  by  shall  be  disinterest, 
and  even,  and  dispassionate,  and  full  of  observation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  740. 

Because  all  men  are  not  wise  and  good  and  disvnteress'd. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  ii.  5. 

disinteressmentt  (dis-iu'ter-es-ment),,»i.  [<  F. 
d4sinteressement  (=  Sp.  desinteresa,iniento),<.  des- 
interesser, rid  of  interest:  see  disinterest,  «.] 
Disinterestedness ;  impartiality. 

He  [the  Earl  of  Dorset]  has  managed  some  of  the  great- 
est charges  of  the  kingdom  with  known  ability,  and  laid 
them  down  with  entire  disinteressment. 

Prior,  Postscript  to  Pref.  to  Poems. 

disinterestt  (dis-tn'ter-est),  n.  [=  Sp.  desin- 
ter^s  =  Pg.  chsinteresse  =  It.  disinteresse,  disin- 
terest: as  dis-  priv.  +  interest,  n.  Cf .  disinter- 
est, v.i  1.  What  is  contrary  to  interest  or  ad- 
vantage ;  disadvantage ;  injury. 

They  ought  to  separate  from  her  [the  Church  of  Rome], 
that  there  be  no  prejudice  done  to  my  true  church,  nor 
disinterest  to  thy  kingdom. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches. 

.  2.  Indifference  to  profit;  want  of  regard  to 
private  advantage. 

disinterestt  (dis-in'tfer-est),  v.  t.  [For  *disinter- 
ess,  <  OF.  desinteresser,  F.  desinteresser  =  Sp. 
desmteresar  =  Pg.  desinteressar  =  It.  disinteres- 
sare,  rid  or  discharge  of  interest,  <  ML.  dis- 
priv.  +  interesse,  interest:  see  dis- a-nd interest, 
V.  and  re.,  and  of.  disinterest,  «.]  To  rid  of  in- 
terest ;  disengage  from  private  interest  or  ad- 
vantage ;  destroy  the  interest  of. 

A  noble  courtesy  .  .  .  conquers  the  uncompellable 
mind,  and  disinterests  man  of  himself.  , 

Feltham,  Sermon  on  Luke  xiv.  20. 

disinterestt,  a.     See  disinteressed. 

disinterested  (dis-in'tSr-es-ted),  a.  [A  later 
form  of  disinteressed,  disinterest,  a.,  as  if  <  dism- 
terest,  v.  or  n.,  +  -ed^.']  1.  Free  from  self- 
interest;  unbiased  by  personal  interest  or 
private  advantage ;  acting  from  unselfish  , 
motives. 

Every  true  patriot  is  disinterested.  Whately. 

2.  Not  influenced  or  dictated  by  private 
advantage :  as,  a  disinterested  decision. 

Friendship  is  a  disinterested  commerce  between 
equals.  Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i. 

Love  of  goodness  impersonated  in  God  is  not  a  less  dis- 
interested, though  naturally  a  more  fervent,  sentiment 
than  love.of  goodness  in  the  abstract.  „„  •„„  „  ,„ 

F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  in  Danen,  p.  19. 
=Svn.  Unbiased,  impartial,  unbought,  incorruptible,  un- 
sel^  dispassio-iatef  magnanimous.  ?"»«X'thoSSh 
uninterested  are  sometimes  confounded  »V?.«  I^irM,^?,r 
rarely  in  writing.  A  disinterested  person  takes  part  in  or 
conoerLs  himself  about  the  affairs  "'"'hers  without  rejrd 
t»  self-interest,  or  to  any  personal  ^™«flS*°A^A*  "  or  is 
his  action ;  au  uninterested  one  takes  no  interest  in  or  is 
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indiilerent  to  the  matter  under  consideration :  as,  a  dis- 
interested witness ;  an  unirOerested  spectator. 
disinterestedly  (dis-in't6r-es-ted-li),  adAi.    In 
a  disinterested  manner;  unselfishly. 

I  have  long  since  renounced  your  world,  ye  know : 
Yet  weigh  the  worth  of  worldly  prize  foregone, 
Disinterestedly  judge  this  and  that 
Good  ye  account  good. 

Brovming,  Ring  and  Book,  11.  325. 

disinterestedness  (dis-in'ter-es-ted-nes),  re. 
The  character  of  being  disinterested  or  unsel- 
fish ;  the  fact  of  having  no  personal  interest  in 
a  question  or  an  event ;  freedom  from  bias  or 
prejudice  on  account  of  private  interest;  un- 
selfishness ;  generosity. 

Wholly  to  abstract  our  views  from  self  undoubtedly 
requires  unparalleled  disinterestedness. 

Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  264. 

The  conception  of  pure  disinterestedness  is  presupposed 
in  all  our  estimates  of  virtue.    Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  1. 72. 

disinteresting  (dis-in't6r-es-ting),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  -t-  interesting.']     Uninteresting.     [Eare.] 

There  is  such  a  dull,  heavy  succession  of  long  quota- 
tions of  disinteresting  passages  that  it  makes  their  method 
quite  nauseous.  Warburton,  To  Bkch. 

He  rarely  paints  a  disinteresting  subject. 

The  Studio,  III.  130. 

disinterment  (dis-in-ter'ment),  n.  [=  Sp.  des- 
enterramiento  =  Pg.  desenterramento  ;  as  disin- 
ter +  -ment.']  The  act  of  disinterring,  or  taking 
out  of  the  earth  or  the  grave,  literally  or  figur-. 
atively;  exhumation. 

Our  most  skilful  delver  into  dramatic  history,  amidst 
his  cuiious  masses  of  disinterments,  has  brought  up  this 
proclamation.  /.  D'Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  373. 

disinthralt,  disinthrallt  (dis-in-thrai'),  v..t. 
See  disenthrall. 

disinthralment  (dis-in-thrM'ment),  n.  See 
disenthralment. 

disintricate  (dis-in'tri-kat),  v.t;  pret.  and  pp. 
disintricated,  ppr.  disintricati/ng.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  intricate.]  To  free  from  intricacy ;  disen- 
tangle. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  disintricate  the  question,  by 
relieving  it  of  these  two  errors,  bad  in  themselves,  but 
worse  in  the  confusion  which  they  occasion. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

disinuret  (dis-i-nur'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disin- 
ured,  ppr.  disinuring.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  inure.] 
To  deprivg  of  familiarity  or  custom;  render 
unfamiliar  or  unaccustomed. 

We  are  hinder'd  and  dis-inur'd  by  this  cours  of  licencing 
towards  the  true  knowledge  of  what  we  seem  to  know. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  42. 

disinvagination  (dis-iu-vaj-i-na'shon),  re.  [< 
dis-  priv.  H-  invagination.]  In  med.,  the  relief 
or  reduction  of  an  invagination,  as  of  one  part 
of  the  intestine  in  another. 

disiuvalidityt  (dis-in-va-lid'i-ti),  n.     [<  dis- 

priv.  (here  intensive)  +  Validity.]  Invalidity. 

Againe,  I  doe  call  those  some  men's  doctrines  in  this 

point,  private  opinions ;  and  so  well  may  I  doe,  in  respect 

of  the  disinvalidity  and  disproportion  of  them. 

W.  Montague,  Appeal  to  Csesar,  ii. 

disinvestiture  (dis-in-ves'ti-Jiir),  TO.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  investiture.]  The  act  of  depriving  or 
the  state  of  being  deprived  of  investiture. 
disinvigorate  (dis-in-vig'or-at),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disinvigorated,  ppr.  dimivigorating.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  invigorate.]  To  deprive  of  vigor ;  weak- 
en; relax. 
This  soft,  and  warm,  and  disinvigorating  climate  ! 

Sydney  Smith,  Letters  (1844),  -p.  52. 

disinvitet  (dis-in-vif),  V.  t.  [=  F.  d^simiter  = 
It.  disinvitare ;  as  dis-  priv.  +  invite.]  To  re- 
call an  invitation  to. 

I,  was,  upon  his  highness's  intimation,  sent  to  disinvite 
them.  Sir  J.  Finett,  Foreign  Ambassadors,  p.  143. 

disinvolve  (dis-in-volv'),  «•  *•  [=  Sp.  Pg.  des- 
envolver;  as  dis-priy.  +  iwvolve.]  To  uncover; 
unfold  or  unroll ;  disentangle. 


Disippus  (Limenitis  iisift"s),  natural  size,_showinp  wings  on  the 
left  side  in  their  proper  position,  and  on  the  right  side  reversed,  to 
show  under  surface. 
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disippus  (di-sip'us),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  (?)  (Jr. 
dj'f,  twice,  double-,  +  ~mno(,  horse,  as  in  archip- 
pus  (in  ref.  to  its  imitation  of  the  arohippus).] 
A  common  and  wide-spread  species  of  butterfly, 
lAmenitis  disippus,  feeding  m  the  caterpillar 
state  on  the  wUlow,  poplar,  and  plum,  and  hi- 
bernating in  the  same  state  in  cases  made  of 
rolled  leaves.  See  iimereito.  Itoccursinthe  United 
States  as  far  north  as  Maine,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
northern  South  America.  The  adult  is  supposed  to  mimic 
the  archippus  butterfly  (Danais  archippus),  the  larva  of 
which  feeds  on  asclepiads.    See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

disjaskit  (dls-jas'kit),  a.  [Sc,  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  *di^ected  for  defected.]  Jaded; 
decayed;  worn  out. 

In  the  morning  after  the  coronation  I  found  myself  in 
a  very  disjaskit  state,  being  both  sore  in  lith  and  limb,  and 
worn  out  in  my  mind  with  the  great  fatigue  I  had  under- 
gone. Oalt,  Tlie  Steam-Boat,  p.  261. 

disjecta  membra  (dis-jek'ta  mem'bra).  [L. : 
disjecta,  neut.  pi.  of  disjectus,  scattered;  mem- 
bra, pi.  of  membrum,  member :  see  direction  and 
member.]  Scattered  members ;  disjointed  por- 
tions or  parts. 

disjectiont  (dis-jek'shon),  re.  [<  L.  as  if  *di^cc- 
iio(n-),  <  disicere,  di^l'cere,  pp.  disjectus,  throw 
apart,  scatter,  disperse,  <  dis-,  apart,  +  jacere, 
throw :  see  jet^,  and  cf .  adject,  conject,  deject, 
etc.]  The  act  of  overthrowing  or  (fissipating. 
A  very  striking  image  of  the  sudden  disjection  of  Pha- 
raoh's Host.  Borsley,  Biblical  Criticism,  IV.  395. 

disjoin  (dis-join'),  V.  [<  ME.  disjoynen,  <  OF. 
desjoindre,  P.  di^oindre,  d^oindre  =  Pr.  de^o- 
nher,  dejonher  =  It.  disgiugnere,  disgiungere,  <  L. 
di^ungere  or  dyungere,  pp.  disjimctus,  separate, 
<  dis-,  di-,  apart,  +  jungere,  join:  seejoiTO.]  I. 
trams.  1.  To  sever  the  junction  or  union  of; 
dissolve  or  break  up  the  connection  of ;  disunite ; 
sunder :  as,  to  di^oin  the  parts  of  a  machine ; 
they  have  disjoined  their  interests. 

You  shine  now  in  too  high  a  sphere  for  me ; 
We  are  planets  now  disjoin'd  for  ever. 

Fletcher  {and  anothjer).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  2. 

My  Father  was  appointed  Sheriff  for  Surrey  and  Sussex 

before  they  were  disjoyned.  Evelyn,  Diary,  1634. 

2.  To  prevent  from  junction  or  union;  keep 
separate  or  apart ;  divide. 

The  riuer  Nilus  of  ^gypt  disioyneth  Asia  from  Africa. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  103. 
Cross  disjotued,  in  her.,  same  as  cross  double -parted 
(which  see,  under  crossl,  n.). 

II.  intrans.  To  be  separated ;  part. 

Two  not  far  disjoini-ng  vallies  there  are  that  stretch  to 
each  other.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  17. 

disjoint  (dis-joinf),  V.    [<  dis-  priv.  -t-  joint,  v.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  separate  or  disconnect  the 
joints  or  joinings  of.  (a)  Anatomically,  to  disarticu- 
late ;  dislocate ;  as,  to  disjoint  an  arm  or  a  foot ;  to  dis- 
joint the  vertebrae.  (6)  Mechanically,  to  separate  the  joined 
parts  of ;  take  apart ;  pull  to  pieces :  as,  disjointed  col- 
umns ;  to  disjoint  a  tool. 

2.  To  break  the  natural  order  and  relations  of ; 
put  out  of  order ;  derange. 

They  are  so  disjoynted,  and  every  one  commander  of 
himselfe,  to  plant  what  he  will. 

Qifoted  in  Ca]it.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  259.  ■ 

Were  it  possible  for  any  power  to  add  to  it  ever  so  little, 
it  would  at  once  overstep  its  bounds;  the  equilibrium 
woiUd  be  disturbed ;  the  framework  of  affairs  would  be 
disjointed.  Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  vi. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  fall  in  pieces. 
Let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear.       Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

disjointt  (dis-joinf),  a.  [<  ME.  disjoynt,  <  OF. 
desjoint,  desjoinct,  P.  disjoint  (=  Sp.  disyunto  = 
It.  disgiunto,  <  L.  di^unctus),  pp.  of  de^oindre, 
disjoin:  see  di^oin.]  Disjomted;  disjunct; 
separated. 

Thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death. 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
Carrying  on  a  disjoynt  and  privat  interest  of  his  own. 
MUton,  Eikonoklastes,  iv. 

disjointt,  «•  [ME.,  <  OF.  desjointe,  des- 
joincte,  separation,  division,  rupture,  <  des- 
joint, pp.  of  desjoindre,  disjoin :  see  di^oint, 
a.,  and  (JJs/oJn.]  A  difficult  situation;  dis- 
advantage. 

But  sith  I  so  I  stonde  in  this  disjoynt, 
I  wol  answere  you  shortly  to  the  poynt. 

Chaucer,  Shipman's  Tale,  1.  411. 

disjointed  (dis-join'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  disjoint, 
v.]  X.  Having  the  joints  or  connections  sepa- 
rated: as,  a(J»s/oJre*edfowl;  hence,  disconnect- 
ed; incoherent:  as,  a  di^ointed  discourse. 

The  constancy  of  Jour  wit  was  not  wont  to  bring  forth 
such  disjointed  speeches.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Trust  me,  I  could  weep 
Rather ;  tor  I  have  found  in  all  thy  words 
A  strange  disjointed  sorrow. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  ii.  L 
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A  young  author  is  apt  to  run  into  a  confusion  of  mixed 
metaphors,  which  leave  the  sense  disjointed. 

Goldsmith,  Metaphors. 

2.  Out  of  joint;  out  of  order  or  sorts;  badly 
jointed  together. 

Melancholy  books, 
Which  make  you  laugh  that  any  one  should  weep, 
In  this  disjointed  life,  for  one  wrong  more. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  i. 

cUajointedly  (dis-join'ted-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
jointed or  disconnected  manner. 

diejointedness  (dis-join'ted-nes),  ».  Thie  state 
of  being  disjointed. 

disjointlyt  (dis-joint'U),  adv.  In  a  divided  state. 
Sandys. 

diajuoicationt  (dis-jo-di-ka'slign),  n.  Same  as 
dijudication. 

dlEJunct  (dis-jungkf),  «■  [<  L.  disjunctus  or 
dijunctus,  pp.  of  di^ungere,  disjoin:  see  rfis- 
join,  ani  di^oint,  a.']  1.  Disconnected;  sepa- 
rated; distinct.  Specifically— 2.  In  entom., 
having  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  separat- 
ed by  a  deep  incision Disjunct  modal,  in  logic, 

a  modal  proposition  in  which  the  sign  of  modality  sepa- 
rates the  dictum  into  two  parts.  See  conjunet  rrwdai,  un- 
der conjunct.— Dl^xmct  motion.  See  j)w)(Mm.— Dis- 
junct proposition,  a  disjunctive  proposition. 

So  when  I  say,  Tomorrow  it  wUl  rain  or  it  will  not  rain, 
this  disjunct  proposition  is  necessary,  but  the  necessity 
lies  upon  the  disjunction  of  the  parts,  not  upon  the  parts 
themselves.  Dr.  H.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  II.  iii.  §  12. 
Di^unct  species,  iu  logu:,  different  species  considered 
as  coming  under  one  genus.— Disjunct  tetrachord.  See 
tetrachord. 

disjuiiction  (dis-jungk'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  dis- 
joincUon,  desjoinecion,  F.  di^onction  =  Sp.  dis- 
yuncion  =  Pg.  disjuncgSo  =  It.  disgiunzione,  < 
Li.  di^uncHo(n-)  or  dijunctio(n-),  separation,  < 
disjungere,  pp.  disjunctus,  disjoin:  see  di^oin, 
di^unct.'}  1.  The  act  of  msjoining,  or  the 
state  of  being  disjoined ;  separation ;  division ; 
distinction. 
The  disjunction  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  South,  Sermons. 
All  thought  is  a  comparison,  a  recognition  of  similai'ity 
or  difference ;  a  conjunction  or  disjunction  ...  of  its  ob- 
jects. In  Conception  —  that  is,  in  the  forming  of  concepts 
(or  general  notions) — it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  at- 
tributes. Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  i. 
It  is  presupposed  that  there  are  "  two  kinds"  of  con- 
sciousness, one  individual,  the  other  universal.  And  the 
fact  will  be  found  to  be,  I  imagine,  that  consciousness  is 
the  unity  of  the  individual  and  the  universal ;  that  there 
is  no  purely  individual  or  purely  universal.  So  the  dis- 
junction made  is  meaningless.  Mind,  XLI.  17. 

Specifically — 2.  In  logic,  the  relation  between 
the  members  of  a  disjunctive  proposition  or 
term. 
One  side  or  other  of  the  foUo^ving  disjunction  is  true. 
Paley,  Evidences,  i.  3. 

disjunctive  (dis-jungk'tiv),  a.  and  n.     [=  OP. 

disjoinetif,  F.  di^onctif  =  Sp.  disyuntivo  =  Pg. 
disjunctivo  =  It.  disgiuntivo,  <  LL.  disjunctivus 
or  dijunctivas,  <  L.  dijunctus,  pp.  of  disjungere, 
disjoin:  see  disjunct,  disjoin.'^  I.  a.  1.  Serving 
or  tending  to  disjoin;  separating;  dividing; 
distinguishing:  as,  a  disfjunctive  conjunction. — 

2.  Incapable  of  joining  or  uniting.     [Kare.] 

Atoms  .  .  .  of  that  di>jw?ic(/ye  nature  as  not  to  be  united 
in  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a  visible  mass.  Grew. 

3.  Comprising  or  marked  by  a  disjunction  or 
separation  of  parts. 

Now,  in  the  whole  sphere  of  experience  there  is  a  certain 
unity,  corresponding  formally  to  the  category  of  recipro- 
city, or  disjunctive  totality.      Adamson,  Philos.  of  Kant. 

4.  In  music,  pertaining  to  disjunct  tetrachords : 
as,  a  disjunctive  interval Disjunctive  conjunc- 
tion, in  gram.,  a  word  which  joins,  or  brings  into  relation 
with  each  other,  sentences  or  parts  of  a  sentence  disjoined 
in  meaning — that  is,  which  express  opposed  or  contrasted 
ideas :  as,  he  is  good  but  rough ;  I  neither  love  him  nor  fear 
him.— Disjunctive  equation,  in  math.,  a  relation  be- 
tween two  sets  of  quantities  such  that  each  one  of  either 
set  is  equal  to  some  unspecified  one  of  the  other  set. — 
Disjunctive  Judgment  or  Inference.  Same  as  alterna- 
tive rudgment  or  inference  (which  see,  under  dlteniative). — 
Disjunctive  proposition,  a  proposition  asserting  one  or 
other  of  two  separately  described  states  of  things  to  be 
true :  as,  either  you  will  give  me  your  money,  or  I  will 
take  your  life.— Di^unctive  syllogism,  in  logio,  a  syl- 
logism in  which  the  major  proposition  is  disjunctive :  as, 
the  earth  moves  in  a  circle  or  an  ellipse ;  but  it  does  not 
move  in  a  circle,  therefore  it  moves  in  an  ellipse. 

n.  n.  \.  In  gram.,  a  word  that  disjoins;  a 
disjunctive  conjunction,  as  or,  nor,  neither. —  2. 
In  logic,  a  disjunctive  proposition. 

disjunctively  (dis-jungk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
junctive manner ;  by  disjunction. 

disjunctor  (dis-jungk'tor),  n.  [<  NL.  *di^unctor, 
<  L.  disjungere,  pp.  disjunctiis,  disjoin:  see  dis- 
junctj  di^oin.l  In  gun.,  a  dipvioe  employed  to 
cut  simultaneously  the  electric  currents  which 
pass  through  the  wire  targets  used  for  obtain- 
ing the  velocity  of  a  projectile Disjunctor 

reading,  the  small  correction  applied  to  the  instrumental 
i«ading  of  any  velocimeter  to  obtain  the  true  reading. 
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disjuncture  (dis-jungk'tur),  n.  [=  OF.  des- 
jointure,  desjoincture  =  It.  disgiuntura;  as  dis- 
junct+-ure.  Gi.juncture.']  The  act  of  disjoin- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  disjoined ;  separation ; 
disjunction. 

Bruises,  disjunotures,  or  brokenness  of  bones. 

Goodtvin,  Works,  II.  iv,  347. 

disjune  (dis-jon'),  ■«.  [Also  dyeune;  <  OP.  des- 
jun,  de^eun,  de^ung,  breakfast,  <  de^uner,  des- 
jeuner,  breakfast:  see  dejeune,  d^euner.  Cf. 
diree.]    Breakfast.     [Scotch.] 

In  the  mornyng  up  scho  gatt. 
And  on  hir  hairt  laid  hir  disjune. 
Wyf  of  Auchtirmuchty  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  118). 

Did  I  not  tell  you,  Mysie,  that  it  was  my  especial  plea- 
sure on  this  occasion  to  have  everything  in  the  precise 
order  wherein  it  was  upon  that  famous  morning  when  his 
most  sacred  Majesty  partook  of  his  disjune  at  Tillietudlem  ? 
Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xi. 

disk,  disc  (disk),  n.  [<  L.  discus,  <  Gr.  SIckoq, 
a  discus,  disk,  a  dish,  trencher:  see  disctts,  dish, 
desk,  dais.'\    1.  Same  as  disfus,  1. 

Some  whirl  the  disk,  and  some  the  javlin  dart.  Pope. 
2.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a  paten. — 3.  Any  flat,  or  ap- 
proximately or  apparently  flat,  circular  plate 
or  surface. 

So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on  his 

errand. 
Came  to  an  open  space  and  saw  the  disk  of  the  ocean. 

LongSellov),  Miles  Standish,  iii. 

The  sun  just  dipping  behind  the  western  mountains, 

with  a  disk  all  golden.  Z>.  Q.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days. 

A  cellar,  in  which  I  this  very  past  summer  planted  some 

sunflowers  to  thrust  their  great  disks  out  from  the  hollow 

and  allure  the  bee  and  the  humming-bird. 

Hawthorne,  Septimius  Felton,  p.  4. 

Specifically — 4.  In  hot.:  (a)  The  flat  surface 
of  an  organ,  such  as  a  leaf,  in  distinction  from 
the  margin.  (6)  Any  flat,  circular,  discus- 
shaped  growth,  as  the  adhe- 
sive disks  which  form  on  the 
tendrils  of  the  Virginia  creep- 
er, (c)  In  the  tubuliflorous 
Composite,  the  series  of  flow- 
ers having  a  tubular  corolla, 
and  forming  the  central  por- 
tipn  or  whole  of  the  head,  as  fio„„  of  common 
distinct  from  a  surrounding  Daisy  iseiiis  pertn- 
ligulate-flowered  ray;  also,  SSc!  '^'  ''  '*^^'  ' 
the  central  portion  of  any  ra- 
diate inflorescence,  (d)  An  enlargement  of  the 
torus  of  a  flower  about  the  pistil.    This  assumes 

many  forms,  and 
is  usually  glan- 
dular or  nectarif- 
erous. It  may  be 
either  free  (hypo- 
gynous)oradnate 
to  the  calyx  (peri- 
gynous),  or  ■when 
the  ovary  is  in- 
ferior it  may  be 
upon  its  summit 
(epigynous).  It 
may  also  be  en- 
tire or  variously 
lobed.  (e)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  bor- 
dered pits  (otherwise  called  dots  and  discoid 
markings)  which  characterize 
the  woody  tissue  of  gymno- 
sperms,  as  the  pine.  (/)  The 
hymenium  of  a  disoooarp ;  the 
cup-like  or  otherwise  expand- 
ed surface  on  which  the  asci 
are  borne  in  Discomycetes. — 

5.  In  0o67.  and  anat.,  any 
flattened  and  rounded  surface 
or  part;  a  discus.    Speciilcally 
— (o)  In  conch.,  the  pai't  of  a  bivalve 
shell  between  the  margin  and  the 
umbo,    (b)  In  omith.,  either  side  of 
the  face  of  an  owl ;  the  set  of  fea- 
thers, of  peculiar  shape  or  texture, 
radiating  from  the  eye  as  a  center, 
including  the  loral  bristles  and  the    tion  of  cells; 
auriculars  or  opercular  feathers,  and    section  of  cells, 
the  ruff  which  margins  the  whole, 
(c)  In  entom. ,  the  most  elevated  paj't  of  the  thorax  or  elytra, 
seen  from  above  ;  the  central  portion  of  the  wing. 

6.  In  armor,  same  as  roundel. —  7.  One  of  the 
collars  separating  and  securing  the  cutters  on 
a  horizontal  mandrel Accessory  disk.  See  acces- 
sory.— Anlsotropous  disk.  See  striated  muscle,  under 
stric^ted. — Arago's  disk,  a  disk  rotating  in  its  own  plane 
in  a  field  of  magnetic  force.—  Blastodermic  disk.  See 
blastodermic. — Bowman's  disks,  the  disks  formed  by  the 
transverse  cleavage  of  muscular  fibers. — Brachlferous 
disk.  See  brachiferous.— Choked  disk,  in  pathol. ,  a  con- 
dition of  the  optic  disk  or  papilla  in  which  it  is  swollen, 
with  obscure  margins,  and  the  retinal  vessels  are  tortu- 
ous. It  appears  to  be  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
papilla,  and  is  found  in  connection  with  intracranial  tu- 
mors and  other  affections.  Also  called  papillitis. — Disk 
COupUng.  See  coupling.— Hizk  crank.  See  crank^.— 
Gelatinous  disk,  the  bell  or  umbrella  of  discophorous 
hydrozoans,— Germinal  disk.     Same  as  germ-disk.— 


Epigynous  and  Hypogynous  Disks. 
A.  Umbelliferous  flower:  d,  disk;  o,  ovary. 
B.  Flower  of  the  orange  family :  d,  disk ;  tt, 
ovary. 


Disk-bearing  Wood- 
cells  of  the  Fine,  mag- 
nified. 

a,  a,  longitudinal  sec- 
cross- 


disUke 

Maxwell  color-disks,  disks  having  each  a  single  color 
and  slit  radially  so  that  one  may  be  made  to  lap  over  ano^ 
ther  to  any  desired  extent.  By  rotating  them  on  a  spindle 
the  effect  of  combining  certain  colors  in  varying  propor- 
tions can  be  studied.— Newton's  disk,  a  cardboard  disk 
with  radial  sectors  showing  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

When  rapidly  rotated  it  appeal's  nearl}^  white. Oral 

disk,  in  Polyzoa,  the  lophophore  (which  see).  See  also 
PiuTMafrfia.- Prollgeroufi  disk.  See  discus  proUgerus 
under  discus.- Trochal  disk.  See  trochal.  See  also 
blood-disk. 

disk-armature  (disk'ar"ma-tar),m.  Adynamo- 
armature  so  wound  that  its  odils  lie  in  the  fonn 
of  a  disk,  which  revolves  with  its  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnetic 
fleld. 

disk-clutch  (disk'kluoh),  n.  A  form  of  friction- 
clutch  in  which  a  disk  upon  one  shaft  has  an 
annular  plunge  which  enters  an  annular  groove 
in  the  adjacent  disk. 

disk-dynamo  (disk'di'''na-m6),  n.  A  dynamo 
with  a  disk-armature. 

disk-gastrula  (disk'gas'-'tro-la),  n.  A  disco- 
^astrula. 

dlsk-harrow  (disk'har"6),  n.  A  triangular  har- 
row having  a  number  of  sharp-edged  concave 
disks  set  at  such  an  angle  that  as  the  machine 
is  drawn  along  they  pulverize  the  soil  and  turn 
it  over  in  furrows,  the  disks  being  kept  free 
from  dirt  by  scrapers. 

diskindness  (dis-Mnd'nes),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
kindness.^  1.  Want  of  kindness;  unkindness; 
want  of  affection. — 2.  An  ill  turn;  an  injury; 
a  detriment.     [Rare  in  both  senses.] 

This  discourse  is  so  far  from  doing  any  diskindmess  to  the 
cause  that  it  does  it  a  real  service.  Woodward. 

disknowt  (dis-no'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  i«(w.] 
To  disown;  refuse  to  acknowledge. 

And  when  he  shall  (to  light  thy  sinfull  load) 
Put  manhood  on,  disknow  him  not  for  God. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  B&rtas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Lawe. 

disk-owl  (disk'oul),  n.  The  barn-owl :  so  called 
because  the  facial  disk  is  complete.  See  disk. 
5  (6). 

disk-telegraph  (disk'teKe-graf),  n.  A  tele- 
graph in  which  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  or  flg- 
ures  are  placed  on  a  cir- 
cular plate  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  can  be 
brought  in  succession  to 
an  opening,  or  indicated 
in  succession  in  some 
other  way,  as  by  a  pointer. 

disk-valve  (disk'valv),  n. 
A  valve  consisting  of  a 
perforated  disk  with  a 
partial  and  reciprocating, 
or  a  complete,  rotation 
upon  a  circular  seat,  the 
openings  in  which  form 
ports  for  steam  and  other  oisk-teiegraph. 

fluids. 

disk-wheel  (disk'hwel),  n.    A  worm-wheel  in 
which  a  spiral  thread  on  the  face  of  the  disk 
drives  a  spur-gear  the  space  of  one  tooth  at 
each  revolution,  the  shafts  of  the  disk  and  gear* 
being  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

disladef  (dis-lad'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  lade.] 
To  unlade.     JTeywood. 

disladyt  (dis-la'di),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  lady.] 
To  deprive  of  the  reputation  or  position  of  a 
lady.    B.  Jonson. 

dislawyert  (dis-ia,'y6r),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
lawyer.]  To  deprive  of  the  standing  of  a  law- 
;yer.    Roger  North. 

dislealf,  a.  [<  OP.  desleal,  desleel,  disloyal:  see 
disloyal  and  leal."]  Perfidious;  treacherous; 
disloyal. 

Disleall  Knight,  whose  coward  corage  chose 
To  wreake  itself  e  on  beast  all  innocent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  v.  6. 

disleave  (dis-lev'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disUaved, 
ppr.  disleaving.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  leave^.]  To  de- 
prive of  leaves.    Sylvester.     [Bare.] 

Where  June  crowded  once,  I  see 
Only  bare  trunk  and  disleaved  tree. 

Lowell,  The  Nest. 

dislikable  (dis-li'ka-bl),  a.  [<  dislike  +  -abU-] 
Worthy  of  being  Sisliked;  displeasing;  dis- 
tasteful.   Also  spelled  d/isUkeahle. 

A  lively  little  Provemjal  figure,  not  dislikeabte. 

Carlyle,  in  Fronde,  IL  71. 

dislike  (dis-lik'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disUked, 
ppr.  disliking.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  Uke^,  v.  Ct,  mis- 
like.]  1.  To  annoy;  vex;  displease.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

,To  vs  there  may  bee  nothing  more  gi-ieuous  and  dU- 
liking  then  that  any  thing  should  happen  through  tn» 
default  of  our  Subjects.  Hakluyfs  Voyages,  II.  !»»• 


dislike 

logo.  IvTAy  you  call  them  in. 
■      Ca».  m  do 't ;  but  it  dislikes  me.    Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Would  I  had  broke  a  joint 
When  I  devised  this,  that  should  so  dislike  her. 

B.  Jrnison,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  be  displeased  with ;  regard  with  some 

aversion  or  displeasure ;  disrelish ;  not  to  like. 

2d  Qmi.  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 

Lucio.  I  believe  thee :  for  I  think  thou  never  wast 

■where  grace  was  said.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  2. 

dislike  (dis-lik'),».    [<  dislike,  v."]    1.  The  feel- 
ing of  being  displeased ;  fixed  aversion  or  dis- 
taste ;  repugnance ;  the  attitude  of  one's  mind 
toward  one  who  or  that  which  is  disagreeable. 
At  length  a  reverend  sire  among  them  came. 
And  of  their  doings  great  dislike  declared. 
And  testified  against  their  ways. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  720. 

Our  likings  and  dislikes  are  founded  rather  upon  humour 

and  fancy  than  upon  reason.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

You  discover  not  only  your  dislike  of  another,  but  of 

himself.  Addison. 

2t.  Discord;  disagreement. 

A  murmur  rose 
That  showed  dislike  among  the  Christian  peers. 

Fair/ax. 
=Syil.  1.  Batred,  Dislike,  Antipathy,  etc.  (see  antipathy); 
disrelish,  distaste,  disapprobation.  Di^avtyr,  Ihshon&r, 
etc.    See  odium. 

dislikeable,  a.    See  disUlcable. 
dislikeful  (dis-Mk'ful),  a.    [<  dislike  +  -ful,  1.] 
Full  of  dislike ;  disaffected ;  disagreeable. 

I  thinke  it  best  by  an  union  of  manners,  and  conf  ormitye 

of  myndes,  to  bring  them  to  be  one  people,  and  to  putt 

away  the  dislikefull  conceit  both  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland, 

Now  were  it  not,  sir  Scudamour,  to  you 

Dislikefull  paine  so  sad  a  taske  to  take. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  40. 

disUkelihood  (dis-lik'li-hud),  n.  [<  dis--pviv. 
+  likelihood.']  Want  of  likelihood;  improba- 
bility.   Scott.     [Bare.] 

disUkent  (dis-li'kn),  v.  t.  [<  di«-priv.  +  Uken.'] 
To  make  unlike ;  disguise.     [Rare.] 

Muffle  your  face ; 
Dismantle  you ;  and,  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming. 

ShaJc,  "W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

dislikenesst  (dis-lik'nes),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
likeness.']  Unlikeness;  want  of  resemblance; 
dissimilitude. 

For  that  which  is  not  design'd  to  represent  any  thing 
but  itself  can  never  be  capable  of  a  wrong  representation, 
nor  mislead  us  from  the  true  apprehension  of  any  thing 
by  its  dislikeness  to  it. 

Locke,  Human  "Understanding,  iii.  4. 

disliker  (dis-ll'k6r),  n.    One  who  dislikes  or 
disapproves. 
Among  many  dislikers  of  the  queen's  marriage. 

Speed,  Queen  Mary,  IX.  xxiii.  §  28. 

dislimb  (dis-lim'),  v.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  +  limb.] 
To  tear  the  limbs  from;  dismember.    Latham. 
[Bare.] 
Uslinmt  (dis-lim').  v.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  +  limn.] 
To  obliterate  the  lines  of ;  efface;  disfigure. 
That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  disUrrms,  and  makes  it  indistinct. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  12. 

dislink  (dis-link'),  V.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  +  link^.] 
To  unlink;  disconnect;  separate. 
There  a  group  of  girls 
In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shock 
Dislink'd  with  shrieks  and  laughter. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

dislivet,  v.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  +  live  for  life,  as  in 
alive,  abbr.  Uue^.]     To  deprive  of  life. 
No,  she  not  destroys  it 
When  she  dislives  it. 

Chapman,  Ca)sar  and  Pompey,  iv.  3. 

disload  (dis-lod'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  load.] 
To  relieve  of  a  load;  disburden.     Carlyle. 

dislocate  (dis'lo-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
located, ppr.  distooaUng.  [<  ML.  dislocatus,  pp. 
of  dislocare  (>  If.  dislooare,  dislogare,  slogare  = 
Sp.  dislooar  =  Pg.  deslocar  =  OF.  disloquer), 
displace,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  locare,  place :  see  dis- 
priv.  and  locate.]  1.  To  displace;  put  out  of 
regular  place  or  position;  hence,  to  interrupt 
the  continuity  or  order  of;  throw  out  of  order; 
disjoint;  derange. 

The  archbishop's  see,  dislocated  or  out  of  joint  for  a 
time,  was  by  the  hands  of  his  holiness  set  right  ag^n. 

Numerous  dikes  .  .  .  intersect  the  strata,  which  have 
in  several  places  been  dislocated  with  considerable  vio- 
lence, and  thrown  into  highly-inclined  positions 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  6. 

Specifically— 2.  In  surg.,  to  put  out  of  joint  or 
out  of  position,  as  a  limb  or  an  organ ;  particu- 
larly, to  displace  from  the  socket  of  the  joint, 
as  a  bone;  luxate;  disjoint,  as  by  violence.— 
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Dislocated  line  or  stria,  in  entom.,  a  line  or  stria  that 
is  interrupted,  the  parts  divided  not  forming  a  right  line. 
— Dislocated  margin,  in  ento/m.,  a  margin  in  which  the 
general  direction  or  curve  is  broken  in  one  place  by  an 
abrupt  outward  or  inward  flexion. 

dislocate  (dis'lo-kat),  a.  [<  ML.  dislocatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  '  Dislocated.    Montgomery. 

dislocatedlj;  (dis '  16-ka-ted-li),  adv .  In  a  dislo- 
cated or  disjointed  manner.     [Bare.] 

dislocation  (dis-lo-ka'shon),  n.  [<  P.  disloca- 
tion =  Sp.  dislocdcion  ="Pg.  deslocagSo,  <  ML. 
*dislocatio{nr-),  <  dislocare,  pp.  dislocatus,  dis- 
place: S6&  dislocate,  v.]  1.  Displacement;  de- 
rangement or  disorder  of  parts. 
Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  king  in  Israel ; 
Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  dislocation. 

Clough,  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich. 
Stopping  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver  is  the  first 
step  and  the  best  which  the  United  States  can  take  in  do- 
ing their  great  part  to  repair  the  monetary  dislocation  of 
the  world.  £ep.  of  See.  of  Treasury,  1886, 1,  xxxv. 

Specifically — 2.  Insurg.:  (a)  The  displacement 
or  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  joint;  the  unjolnt- 
ing  of  a  limb ;  luxation,  when  dislocation  takes 
place  as  the  result  of  violence,  it  is  called  primitive  or  ac- 
cidental ;  and  when  it  happens  as  a  consequence  of  dis- 
ease, which  has  destroyed  the  tissues  forming  the  joint  it 
is  called  consecutive  or  spontaneous.  A  8im,ple  dislocation 
is  a  dislocation  unattended  by  a  wound  communicating 
internally  with  the  joint  and  externally  with  the  air ;  and 
a  coTnpound  dislocation  is  a  dislocation  which  is  attended 
by  such  a  wound. 

But  he  [Eavillac]  scaped  only  with  this,  his  body  was 
pull'd  between  four  horses  that  one  might  hear  his  bones 
crack,  and  after  the  dislocation  they  were  set  again. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  18. 

(6)  Anatomical  displacement,  as  of  an  organ 
through  disease  or  violence ;  malposition. — 3. 
In  geol.,  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  strata, 
usually  attended  with  more  or  less  movement 
of  the  roeks  on  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that,  in 
following  any  one  stratum,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  above  or  below  the  j)laee  which  it  would 
have  occupied  had  no  break  or  dislocation  oc- 
curred.    See  fault. 

dislodge  (dis-loj'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dislodged, 
ppr.  dislodging.  [<  OP.  desloger,  F.  dSloger  (= 
It.  disloggiare,  diloggiare,  sloggiare;  ML.  dislo- 
giare),  <  des-  priv.  +  loger,  lodge:  see  lodge.] 
I.  trans.  To  remove  or  drive  from  a  lodgment 
or  resting-place ;  displace  from  a  normal  or  a 
chosen  position  or  habitation:  as,  to  dislodge  a 
stone  from  a  cliff;  to  dislodge  an  army  or  the 
occupants  of  a  house. 

The  Volscians  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone. 
»  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  4. 

The  shell-fish  which  are  resident  in  the  depths  live  and 
die  there,  and  are  never  dislodged  or  removed  by  storms, 
nor  cast  upon  the  shore.  Woodward. 

In  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their  breath. 

For  fear  they  should  dislodge  the  o'erhanging  snowa. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Hustum. 

On  arrival  at  the  ford,  I  found  it  in  possession  of  a  small 
body  of  Arabs,  which  I  had  no  difficulty  in  dislodging. 

Quoted  in  E.  Sartorius's  In  the  Soudan,  p.  50. 

II.  intrans.  To  go  from  a  place  of  lodgment, 
abode,  or  rest. 

They  .  .  .  thought  it  better  to  (iisiodg'e  betimes  to  some 
place  of  better  advantage  &  less  danger,  if  any  such  coidd 
be  found.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  23. 

Though  there  is  no  violence  used  to  drive  out  an  inhab- 
itant, yet  bad  accommodations  will  make  him  dislodge. 

South,  Sermons,  IX.  1B7. 

dislodgment  (dis-loj'ment),  n.  [<  OP.  desloge- 
vient,  P.  dMogement,  <' desloger,  dislodge:  see 
dislodge.]  The  act  of  dislodging,  or  the  state 
of  being  dislodged;  displacement;  forcible  re- 
moval. 

dislogistic,  a.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  dyslo- 
gistic. 

disloignt,  v.  t.  [<  OP.  desloignier,  deslongier, 
remove  to  a  distance,  <  des-,  apart,  +  loignier, 
remove.   Cf.  eloign.]   To  remove  to  a  distance. 

Low  looking  dales,  disloignd  from  common  gaze. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  24. 

disloyal  (dis-loi'al),  a.  [<  OP.  desloial,  desloyal 
(also  desleal,  desteel,  >  E.  disleal,  q.  v.),  P.  d4loyal 
(=  Sp.  Pg.  desleal  =  It.  disleale),  disloyal,  < 
des-  priv,  +  loial,  loyal,  loyal.]  1.  Not  true 
to  one's  allegiance;  false  to  one's  obligation 
of  loyalty  to  a  sovereign,  state,  or  govern- 
ment ;  not  loyal. 

William  Malmesbury  writes,  that  the  King  was  killed 
by  two  Gentlemen  of  his  Bed-chamber,  hired  by  the  same 
disloyal  Edrick.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  16. 

jjence — 2.  Not  true  to  one's  obligations  or 
engagements ;  inconstant  in  duty  or  in  love ; 
faithless;  perfidious. 

Such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

The  kindest  eyes  that  look  on  you 
Without  a  thought  disloyal.     Mrs.  Browning. 


dismal 

disloyally  (dis-loi'al-i),  adv.  In  a  disloyal 
manner;  withviolation  of  loyalty;  faithlessly; 
perfidiously. 

djsloyalnesst  (dis-loi'al-nes),  n.  Disloyalty. 
Baiky,  1727. 

(Usloyalty  (dis-loi'al-ti),  n.  [<  OP.  desloiaute, 
desloyaute,  desloyaulte,  also  deslealte,'  desleaute, 
P.  d^loyaute  (=  Sp.  deslealtad  =  Pg.  dsslealdade 
=  It.  dislealtd),  disloyalty,  <  desloial,  disloyal : 
see  disloyal.  Ct.  loyalty.]  1.  Want  of  loyalty; 
specifically,  violation  of  allegiance  or  duty  to 
a  sovereign,  state,  or  government. 

He  [Suffolk]  .  .  .  prayed  that  if  any  one  would  charge 
him  with  treason  or  disloyalty,  he  would  come  forth  and 
make  a  definite  accusation.        Stvibs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  345. 

2.  Want  of  fidelity  to  one's  obligations  or  en- 
gagements; inconstancy  in  duty  or  in  love; 
faithlessness ;  perfidy.  Spectator. =syn.  Unfaith- 
fulness, treachery,  perfidy,  undutifulness,  disaffection. 

dislnster,  dislustre  (dis-lus'ter),  v.  t.  [=  P. 
d4lustrer  =  Sp.  Pg.  deslustrar  =  It.  slmtrare,  de- 
prive of  luster ;  as  dis-  priv.  +  luster.]  To  de- 
prive of  luster. 

And  Winter  suddenly,  like  crazy  Lear, 

Seels  back,  and  brings  the  dead  May  in  his  arms. 

Her  budding  breasts  and  wan  dislustred  front 

With  frosty  streaks  and  drifts  of  his  white  beard 

All  overblown.  Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

dismadet  (dis-mad' ),  a.  [<  dis-,  for  mis-,  +  made, 
pp.  ofjwafce.]    Ugly;  ill-shaped. 

Whose  hideous  shapes  were  like  to  feendes  of  hell, 
Some  like  to  houndes,  some  like  to  apes,  dismayd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  11. 

dismailf  (dis-mal'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  *dismaillen, 
dismallen,  <  OP.  desmaillier,  desmailier,  desmail- 
ler,  desmaeler,  desmaller,  P.  d&mailler,  break  the 
mail  of,  <  des-  priv.  H-  maille,  mail :  see  dis-  and 
mail^.]  To  break  the  mail  of;  divest  of  a  coat 
of  mail. 

Hys  helme  wasted  sore,  rent  and  broken  all, 
And  hys  hauberke  dismalled  all  expresse. 
In  many  places  holes  gret  and  small. 

Rofii.  of  Partenay,  p.  151. 
Their  mightie  strokes  their  haberjeons  dismayld. 
And  naked  made  each  others  manly  spalles. 

r,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29.  * 


dismal  (diz'mal),  a.  and  m.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
dismall,  diesriiall,  dismold,  dysmel,  dysemol;  < 
ME.  dismal,  dismall,  dismale,  disemal,  dysmall, 
f  oimd  first  as  a  noun  in  the  phrase  "  in  the  dis- 
mal" (see  quot.  under  II.,  1),  of  which  the  orig. 
meaning  is  not  certain,  but  which  prob.  stands 
for  "in  the  dismal  days  or  time,"  the  word  be- 
ing most  frequent  in  the  phrase  dismal  day  or 
dismal  days  (see  quots.  under  I.).  The  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  word  have  been  much  de- 
bated. It  was  certainly  borrowed,  and  prob. 
from  the  OP.  Prom  its  lack  of  a  recognized 
literal  meaning  in  B.,  it  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed in  a  figurative  sense.  "  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  original  sense  of  in  the  dismal  [days  or 
time]  was  in  tithing  time;  with  reference  to  the 
cruel  extortion  practiced  by  feudal  lords,  who 
exacted  tenths  from  their  vassals  even  more 
peremptorily  than  tithes  were  demanded  for  the 
church."  (Skeat.)  This  view,whieh  is  prob.  cor- 
rect, is  based  upon  what  appears  to  be  phoneti- 
cally the  only  possible  origin  of  ME.  dismal, 
namely,  <  OP.  "dismal,  P.  *dimal  (vernacular 
form  of  decimal,  P.  decimal)  =  Sp.  diezmal  =  Pg. 
dizimal,  Sp.  Pg.  also  decimal  =  E.  aecimal,  < 
ML.  decimalis,  of  a  tenth,  of  tithes,  <  L.  decimus, 
tenth,  ML.  fem.  decima,  a  tenth,  a  tithe,  >  OF. 
disme,  P.  dime,  ME.  disme,  E.  dime,  a  tithe, 
tenth:  see  decimal  and  dime.  The  notion  of 
official  extortion  appears  further  in  the  related 
OP.  dismer,  diesmer,  decimate,  exact  tithes, 
hence  despoil  (=  Sp.  diezmar  =  Pg.  dizimar,  pay 
tithes,  decimate :  see  decimate),  and  in  escheat, 
cheats,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Gloomy;  dreary;  cheerless; 
melancholy ;  doleful ;  dolorous ;  originally,  as 
an  adjective,  in  the  phrase  dismal  day  or  dismal 
days  (see  etymology),  whence  it  was  extended 
to  any  visible  physical  surroundings,  or  any- 
thing perceived  or  apprehended,  tending  to  de- 
press or  chill  the  spirits. 

Her  disemale  daies  and  her  fatal  houres. 

Lyfyate,  Story  of  Thebes,  iii. 
One  only  dismall  day. 

Gascoigne,  Works  (ed.  Hazlitt),  i.  204. 
Paynim,  this  is  thy  dismall  day. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  51. 

To  what  things  dimud  as  the  depth  of  hell 
Wilt  thou  provoke  me? 

Beau,  and  FT.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  v.  2. 
They  have  some  tradition  that  Solomon's  house  and  gar- 
dens were  there  ;  but  it  is  a  very  bad  situation,  and  there  is 
no  prospect  from  it  but  of  the  dismal  hills  on  the  other 
side.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  1.  43. 


dismal 
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AHighlander.saysMr.  Pennant  never  begins  any  Thing  dismarryt  (dis-mar'i),  V.  t.     [<  OF.  desmarier, 


of  Consequence  on  the  Day  of  tlie  Week  on  which  the 
Thhd  of  May  falls,  which  he  calls  the  dismal  Day. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  219. 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  204. 

II.  n.  If.  See  extract  and  etymology. 
I  not  [ne  wot,  know  not]  wel  how  that  I  began, 
Ful  evel  rehersen  hit  I  can, 
And  eek,  as  heipe  me  God  withal, 
I  trow  hit  was  in  the  dismal 
That  was  the  woundes  of  Egipte. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 1206. 


2.  Gloom;  melancholy 
plural,  in  the  phrase  in 

Dismal,  a  mental  disease,  probably  melancholy. 

Polwart.    (Jamiesan.) 

He  comes,  and  seems  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the  dismals. 
What  can  be  the  matter  now  ?  Foote,  The  Liar,  ii. 


F.  demarier  =  Sp.  desmaridar  (obs.),  unmarry ; 
as  dis-  priv.  +  marry'^.']    To  divorce. 

Howebeit  agaynst  the  yonge  mannes  mynde  he  was  dis- 
maryed,  and  maryed  agayne  to  another  gentylwonian. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  II.  cxc. 

dismarshalt  (dls-mar'shal),  V.  t.     [<  dis-  priv. 
+  marshal.]    To  derange ;  disorder. 
What  was  dismarshall'd  late 

In  this  thy  noble  frame. 
And  lost  the  prime  estate. 

Hath  re-obtain'd  the  same. 
Is  now  most  perfect  seen. 
.  Drummond,  Sonnets. 

ke'SateTco^loa  1     dismaskt  (dis-mask'),  v.  t     [<  OF.  desmasquer, 

meaismais.   L*.oiioq.j       j,_  dimasquer  (=  Pg.  4esmascarar  =  It.  disma- 

v„ui.,    „T„„„i.„i„  scherare,  smascherare;  ef.  Sp.  desenmascarar), 

<  des-  priv.  +  masquer,  mask:  see  dis-  and  mask, 

V.J    To  strip  a  mask  from;  uncover;  remove 

that  which  conceals ;  unmask. 

Fair  ladies,  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud ; 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 


dismemberment 

He  who  has  learned  to  survey  the  labor  without  dismay 
has  achieved  half  the  victory.    Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  632, 
Ask  how  thou  such  sights 
May'st  see  without  dismay. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedooles  on  Etna. 
2t.  Ruin;  defeat;  destruction. 

Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruell  tempest  diives 
Upon  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  60. 

=Syn.  1.  Apprehension, Pright,  etc.  (Bee  alarm);  discou- 
ragement. 

dismayednesst  (dis-mad'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  dismayed ;  dejection  of  courage ;  dispir- 
itedness. 


3.  pi.  Mourning-garments. 
As  my  lady  is  decked  out  in  her  dismals,  perhaps  she 

may  take  a  fancy  to  faint.  Foote,  Trip  to  Calais,  iii. 

4.  A  name  given  in  the    southern  Atlantic 
States,  in  the  region  bordering  on  the  sea  and  dismast  (dis-masf),  v.  t.     [=  F,  dMidter  (cf.  Pg, 
sounds,  and  especially  in  North  Carolina,  to  a    desmastrear) ;  as  dis-  priv.  +  masf^.']     To  de- 


tract of  land,  swampy  in  character,  often  cov- 
ered by  a  considerable  thickness  of  half-de- 
cayed wood  and  saturated  with  water.  Some  of 
the  so-called  dismals  are  essentially  peat-swamps  or  bogs. 
They  often  inclose  island-like  knobs  and  hummocks  of 
firm  land.    The  soil  and  forest-growth  of  the  dismals  vary 


prive  of  a  mast  or  masts;  break  and  carry 
away  the  masts  from :  as,  a  dismasted  ship. 

We  lay 
Leaky,  dismasted,  a  most  hopeless  prey 
To  winds  and  waves. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  63. 


ii]  different  regions.    The  Great  DismalSwamplieson  the  jj-^.-i^^^i  /j;. -_,A„i./-_,._^.^    „        r_  'P    /7/S 
border  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.    Much  of  this  is  OlSmaSTimeiM;  (ais-mast  ment;,  n.       L=  f  •  ««- 


a  peat-bog,  and  a  very  lai'ge  part  is  covered  by  a  stunted 
growth  of  shrubs  and  dwarfed  trees. 
5t.  The  devil. 

ye  disiiiall,  devill,  [L.]  diabolus. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.,  col.  13,  L  20. 

How  suld  he  kyth  mirakil,  and  he  sa  evil  ? 

Never  bot  by  the  dysmel,  or  the  devil. 
Priest's  Peblis  (Pinkerton's  Scottish  Poems  Repr.,  I.  17). 


mdtement  (cf .  Pg.  desmastreamentd) ;  as  dismast 
+  -ment.']     The  act  of  dismasting,  or  the  state 
of  being  dismasted.     [Rare.] 
dismawt  (dis-ma'),  v.  t.    [<  dis- priv.  +  maa;!.] 
To  disgorge  from  the  maw. 

Now,  Mistress  Rodriguez,  you  may  unrip  yourself  and 
dismaw  all  that  you  have  in  your  troubled  heart  and 
grieved  entrails.  Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  IV.  vii. 


dismal  (diz^mjil),  «\i.;pret.  ajid  -pp.  dismaled  dismay  (dis-ma'),  v.      [<  ME.  dismayen,  des- 
j        7...     -     J-.       7,_.„  -      r,    f/iciygyi^  ^igQ  demuyen,  teviiij,  dishearten,  intr. 

lose  courage,  <  OF.  *desmayer,  *di8mayer,  in  pp. 
dismaye,  as  adj.  (equiv.  to  esmayer,  esmoyer  = 
Pr.  esmaiar,  with  different  prefix  es-,  <  L.  ex),  = 
Sp.  desmayar  =  Pg.  desmaiar  =  It.  dismagare, 
now  smagare,  lose  courage,  trans,  terrify,  dis- 
may, <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  Goth.  *magan  =  OHG. 
magan,  G.  mdgen  =  AS.  *magan  (pres.  ind.  m(eg, 
E.  may^),  have  power;  cf.  OHG.  magen,  be 
strong,  unmagen,  become  weak,  and  see  mayi-.^ 
I.  trans.  1 .  To  break  down  the  courage  of,  as  by 
sudden  danger  or  insuperp.ble  difficulty ;  over- 
come with  fear  of  impending  calamity  or  fail- 
ure ;  fill  with  despairing  apprehension ;  utterly 
dishearten :  usually  in  the  past  participle. 

Than  thei  toke  the  queene  and  ledde  hir  to  hir  chambre 

sore  affraied,  and  thei  badde  hir  be  nothinge  dismayed. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  466. 

Be  strong,  and  of  a  good  courage ;  be  not  afraid,  neither 

be  thou  dismayed.  Josh.  i.  9. 

Be  not  dismay'd,  for  succotir  is  at  hand. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  i.  2. 
Thisbe  .  .  .  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself. 
And  ran  dismay'd  Siv/Siy.  Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  v.  1. 

The  guests  in  silence  prayed  and  shook, 
And  terror  dimmed  each  lufty  look, 
But  none  of  all  the  astonished  train 
Was  so  dismayed  as  Deloraine. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  27. 

2t.  To  defeat  by  sudden  onslaught;  put  to  rout. 
When  the  bold  Centaures  made  that  bloudy  fray 
With  the  fierce  Lapithes  which  did  them  dismay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  13. 

3t.  To  disquiet ;  trouble :  usually  reflexive. 

And  dismaye  yow  not  in  no  maner,  but  trust  verely  in 
god,  and  often  repeireth  to  me,  for  I  duell  not  fer  hens. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  6. 
" Madame," quod  she,  "dismay  yowneuev  a  dele. 
Be  of  good  chere,  hurt  not  yow  to  soore." 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  743. 
He  shewd  him  selfe  to  be  dismayd. 
More  for  the  love  which  he  had  left  beliynd. 
Then  that  which  he  had  to  Sir  Paridel  resynd. 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  37. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  appal,  daunt,  dispirit,  deject,  frighten,  par- 
alyze, demoralize. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  be  daunted;  stand  aghast 
with  fear ;  be  confounded  with  terror. 


or  dismalled,  ppr.  dismaling  or  dismalling.  [< 
dismal,  a.]  To  feel  dismal  or  melancholy. 
Davies.     [Rare.] 

,  Miss  L.  sung  various  old  elegies  of  Jackson,  Dr.  Har- 
rington, and  Linley,  and  O!  how  I  dismalled  in  hearing 
them.  Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  I.  344. 

dismality  (diz-mal'i-ti), ». ;  pi.  dismalities  (-tiz). 
[<  dismal  +  -ity.']  "  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
mal ;  that  which  is  dismal.    Davies. 

What  signifies  dwelling  upon  such  dismalities? 

Miss  Burney,  Camilla,  vi.  14. 

dismally  (diz'mal-i),  adv.  In  a  dismal  man- 
ner; with  gloom  or  sorrow;  cheerlessly;  de- 
pressingly. 

dismalness  (diz'mal-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing dismal. 

There  is  one  pleasure  .  .  .  that  your  deepest  dismaZness 
will  never  resist.       George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  2. 

disman  (dis-man'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
ma lined,  ppr.  dismantling .    [<  dis-  priv.  +  man.'] 

1.  To  deprive  of  men;  destroy  the  male  popu- 
lation of.  KinglaTce. —  2t.  To  deprive  of  hu- 
manity; unman. 

Though,  indeed,  if  we  consider  this  dissolution,  man  by 
death  is  absolutely  divided  and  disman'd. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  47. 

dismantle  (dis-man'tl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
mantled, ppr.  dismantling.  [<  OF.  desmanteller, 
take  off  one's  cloak,  raze  or  beat  down  the  wall 
of  a  fortress,  dismantle,  F.  demanteler  =  Sp. 
Pg.  desman  telar  =  It.  dismantellare,  smantel- 
lare;  as  dis-  priv.  +  mantle:  see  dis-  and  man- 
tle.'] It.  To  deprive  of  dress;  strip;  divest; 
undress. 

Take  your  sweetheart's  hat. 

And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your  face  ; 

Dismantle  you.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  loose ;  throw  open  or  off ;  undo.    [Rare.] 

That  she  who  even  but  now  was  your  best  object,  .  .  . 
The  best,  the  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

Specifically —  3.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  appa- 
ratus, furniture,  equipments,  defenses,  or  the 
like :  as,  to  dismantle  a  ship,  a  fortress,  a  town, 
etc. 

\Mien  Ptolemais  was  taken,  Saladine,  fearing  the  Chris- 
tians further  proceeding,  dismantles  all  the  best  Towns 
that  were  near  it.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  63. 

Xone  but  an  accomplished  military  engineer  could  at- 
tempt to  give  an  account  of  the  remains  of  all  the  fortifi- 
cations, Venetian  and  English,  dismantled,  ruined,  or  al- 
together blo\vn  up.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  360. 

4t.  To  break  down ;  make  useless  ;  destroy. 
His  eye  balls,  rooted  out,  are  thrown  to  ground ; 
His  nose,  dismantled,  in  his  mouth  is  found ; 
His  jaws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undistinguish'd  wound. 

Dryden. 


Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident. 
Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 

dismay  (dis-ma'),  n.  [<  dismay,  v.  Cf.  F.  ^wioi, 
anxiety,  flutter,  <  OP.  esmoi  (=  Pr.  esmai  =  It. 
smago),  <  esmoyer,  esmayer,  v. :  see  dismay,  v.] 
1.  Sudden  or  complete  loss  of  courage;  de- 
spairing fear  or  apprehension ;  discouraged  or 
terrified  amazement;  utter  disheartenment. 
And  each 
In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  dismay. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  IL  422. 


The  valiantest  feels  inward  dismayedness,  and  yet  the 
fearfuUest  is  ashamed  fuUy  to  shew  it        Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  the  time  of  the  storm  few  of  our  people  were  sick 
.  .  .  and  there  appeared  no  fear  or  dismayedness  among 
them.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 12. 

dismayful  (dis-ma'ful),  a.  [<  dismay  +  -ful,  1.] 
Full  of  dismay ;  causing  dismay. 

Greatly  queld, 
And  much  dismayd  with  that  dismat^ull  sight 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  26. 
dismayingt  (dis-ma'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  dis- 
may, v.]    Dismay. 

He  says  it  was  pure  dismaying  and  fear  that  made  them 
[the  captains  of  the  ships]  all  run  upon  the  Galloper,  not 
having  their  wits  about  them ;  and  that  it  was  a  miracle 
they  were  not  all  lost.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  409. 

dismaylt,  v.  t.    Same  as  dismail. 

dismet,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  dime. 

dismeasuredt  (dls-mezh'urd),  a.  [<  dis-  +  mea- 
sure +  -ed^,  after  OP.  des'mesure  (F.  d4mesur^  = 
Sp.  Pg.  desmesurado  =  It.  dismisurato,  smisura- 
to),  pp.  of  desmesurer,  go  beyond  measure,  be 
unrestrained,  <  des-  priv.  -I-  mesurer,  measure.] 

1.  Not  rightly  measured ;  mismeasured.  Wor- 
cester.— 2.  Without  measure ;  unrestrained. 

I  will  not  that  my  penne  bee  so  dismeasured  to  reprove 
so  muche  the  aunciente  men,  that  the  glorie  all  onely 
shoulde  abyde  with  them  that  be  present 

Golden  Boke,  Prol. 

dismember  (dis-mem'ber),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  dismem- 
bren,  desmemiren,  dememiren^  OF.  desmembrer, 
F.  dememlrer  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  desmembrar  = 
It.  dismemhrare,  smemhrare),  <  ML.  dismembrare 
(equiv.  to  demembrare :  see  demember),  dismem- 
ber, <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  membrum,  member.]  1 . 
To  separate  the  members  of;  divide  limb  from 
limb ;  tear  or  cut  in  pieces ;  dilacerate. 

Whan  this  kynge  saugh  hym-self  so  dismembred  he  All 
in  swowne.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  195. 

Dysmembre  that  heron.    Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  p.  265. 

Fowls  obscene  dismembered  his  remains.  Pope. 

2.  To  strip  of  members  or  constituent  parts; 
sever  and  distribute  the  parts  of ;  take  a  part  or 
parts  from :  as,  to  dis'member  a  kingdom. 

Any  philosophy  reported  entire,  and  dismembered  by  ar- 
ticles. Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  181, 

The  only  question  was,  by  whose  hands  the  blow  should 
be  struck  which  would  dismember  that  mighty  empire 
[Spain].  Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  i. 

The  settlers  of  the  western  country  .  .  .  have  gone  to 
add  to  the  American  family,  not  to  dism^inier  it. 

Everett,  Orations,  L  348. 

3.  To  withdraw  or  exclude  from  membership, 
as  of  a  society  or  body;  declare  to  be  no  longer 
a  member.     [Rare.] 

Since  I  have  dismembered  myself,  it  is  incredible  how 
cool  I  am  to  all  politics.  Walpole,  Letters  (1769),  III.  290. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  To  disjoint,  pull  apart,  break  up. 

dismembered  (dis-mem'berd),  a.  [<  dis-  +  mem- 
ber +  -ed2.]  In  her.:  (a)  Same  as  dAchaussi. 
(b)  Having  a  principal  part  out  away,  as  the 
legs  and  tail :  said  of  an  animal  used  as  a  bear- 
ing.   Also  demembri.     [Rare.] 

dismemberer  (dis-mem'b6r-er),  n.  One  who 
dismembers. 

dismemberment  (dis-mem'ber-ment),  n.  [< 
OF.  desmembrement,  F.  demembrement(='PT.  des- 
membrament  =  Sp.  desmembramiento  =  Pg.  des- 
membramento  =  It.  dismembramento,  smembror 
mento,  <  ML.  *dismembramentum,<  dismembrare, 
dismember:  see  dismember  anA -ment.]  1.  The 
act  of  dismembering,  or  the  state  of  being  dis- 
membered; the  act  of  tearing  or  cutting  in 
pieces ;  severance  of  Umbs  or  parts  from  the 
main  body:  as,  the  dismemberment  of  an  animal 
or  of  a  country. 

After  the  three  dismemberments  of  the  old  kingdom, 

the  name  of  Poland  was  chiefly  retained  by  the  part  of  the 

divided  territory  annexed  to  Russia,  ,  .„„ 

Eneyc.  Brit,  XIX.  306. 

2.  Severance  of  membership ;  a  breakjng  off  of 
connection  as  a  member.     [Rare.] 

The  aversion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  dtsmemtermfM 
of  their  country  from  the  Aragonese  monarchy.  . 

Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  i 


dismembrator 

dismembrator  (dis-mem'bra-tor),  n.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  desmembrador,  <  ML.  dismembrator  (a  plun- 
derer), <  dismembrare,  pp.  dismembratus,  dis- 
member: see  dismember.]  A  device  for  sepa- 
rating flour  from  bran.     See  the  extract. 

In  some  mills  a  machine  called  a  dismembrator  is  used. 
...  It  has  two  steel  disks,  one  stationary  and  one  revolv^ 
ing,  each  carrying  a  multitude  o(  needles,  which  work  like 
the  pins  on  a  threshing-machine.  The  effect  is  to  knock 
off  pieces  ol  flour  and  middlings  attached  to  bran. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  45. 

dismettledt  (dis-met'ld),  a.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
mettled.']  Without  mettle  or  spirit.  Llewellen. 
dismiss  (dis-mis'),«.  t.  [First  in  early  mod.  E., 
being  modified,  after  L.  pp.  dismissus,  <  ME.  dis- 
mitten :  see  dismit,  dimit,  demit^.]  1.  To  send 
away;  order  or  give  permission  to  depart. 
He  dismissed  the  assembly.  Acts  xix.  41. 

With  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  9. 

They  abode  with  him  12  daies,  and  were  dismiss'd  with 

rich  presents.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

2.  To  discard ;  remove  from  ofSee,  service,  or 
■employment. 

Bismiss  me,  and  I  prophesy  your  plan. 
Divorced  from  my  experience,  will  be  chaff 
To  every  gust  of  chance.       Termyson,  Princess,  iv. 
The  existence  of  the  king  gives  our  House  of  Commons 
the  power  of  practically  dismissing  the  executive  govern- 
ment, as  soon  as  it  simply  ceases  to  approve  of  its  policy. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Araer.  Lects.,  p.  380. 

8.  To  put  aside;  put  away;  put  out  of  mind: 
•as,  to  dismiss  the  subject. 

Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart. 

But  God  will  never.  Cowper,  The  Task,  vi.  442. 

•  4.  In  law,  to  reject;  put  out  of  court:  as,  the 
complaint  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  proof ;  the 
appeal  was  dismissed  for  irregularity. = syn.  1.  To 
'  let  go. — 2.  To  discharge,  turn  off,  turn  out,  cashier, 
dismissf  (dis-mis')i  «•  [<^  dismiss,  v.]  Dis- 
charge; dismissal. 

His  majesties  servants,  with  great  expressions  of  grief 
for  their  dismiss,  poin-ed  forth  their  prayers  for  his  ma- 
jesty's freedom  and  preservation,  and  so  departed. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Threnodia  Carolina,  I.  14. 

dismissal  (dis-mis'al),  n.     [<  dismiss  +  -al.] 
X.  The  act  of  dismissing,  or  the  state  or  fact  of 
being  dismissed,  (a)  Command  or  permission  to  depart. 
He  wept,  he  prayed 
For  his  dismissal.  Wordsworth. 

(6)  Discharge ;  displacement  from  employment  or  office, 
(c)  The  act  of  discarding,  or  the  state  of  being  discarded. 

In  Mohammedan  law,  ...  in  ordinary  divorce  or  dis- 
missal the  wife  claims  her  dowry. 

W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage,  p.  92. 

2.  Liberation;  manumission.     [Rare.] 

All  those  wronged  and  wretched  creatures 
By  his  hand  were  freed  again ;  .  .  . 

He  recorded  their  dismissal,  .  .  . 
And  the  monk  replied,  "  Amen ! " 

Long/eliow,  The  Norman  Baron. 

dismission  (dis-mish'on),  n.  [<  dismiss  +  -ioH, 
after  dimission,  demission^,  <  L.  dimissio{n-), 
<.dimittere,  dismiss:  see  demission^,  dimission.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  away;  leave  or  com- 
mand to  depart;  dismissal:  as,  the  dismission 
of  the  grand  jury. 

You  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Ciesar.  Shale,  A.  and  C,  i.  1. 

So  pois'd,  so  gently  she  descends  from  high. 
It  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  346. 
As  any  ol  ys  rest  came  over  them,  or  of  y"  other  returned 
upon  occasion,  they  should  be  reputed  as  members  with- 
out any  further  dimnission  or  testimoniall. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  42. 

2.  Removal  from  office  or  employment;  dis- 
charge ;  in  universities,  the  sending  away  of  a 
student  without  all  the  penalties  attending  ex- 
pulsion. Thus,  the  dismissed  student  may  take  a  degree 
at  another  university,  and  in  some  cases  even  reenter  the 
same  university.  ,     , 

3.  In  law,  a  decision  that  a  suit  is  not  or  can- 
not be  maintained ;  rejection  as  unworthy  of 
being  noticed  or  granted. 

dismissive^  (dis-mis'iv),  a.  [<  dismiss  +  -we.] 
Giving  dismission;  dismissory:  as,  the  dis- 
missive writing,"  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

dismissory  (dis-mis'6-ri),  a.  [<  dismiss  +  -ory. 
Cf.  dimissory,  demissory.]  1.  Sending  away- 
dismissing  to  another  jurisdiction.— 2.  Orrant- 
ing  leave  to  depart.-Letter  dismissory.  See 
dimimory  letter,  unier  dimissory. 

dismitt  (dis-mif),  v.  t.  [ME.  disrmtten,  dismyt- 
ten,  <  OP.  desmettre,  desmetre  (=  It.  dtsmettere, 
smettere,  as  if  <  L.  *dismittere),  var.  of  demet^ 
tre,  demetre,  P.  deinettre  =  Pr.  demetre  =  Sp. 
diimtir  =  Pg.  dimittir  =  It.  dimettere,  dismiss, 
eive  upv<  L.  dimittere,  pp.  dimissus,  send  away, 
dismiss^'  see  demit^  and  dimit,  doublets  of  dis- 
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mit,  and  cf .  dismiss,  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
dismit.]    To  send  away ;  dismiss. 
Bretheren  dismitteden  Poul  and  Silas  in  to  Beroan. 

Wyelif,  Acts  xvli.  10  (Oxf .). 

dismortgage  (dis-m6r'gaj),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  jjp. 
dismortgaged,  ppr.  dismortgaging.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  mortgage.]    To  redeem  from  mortgage. 

He  dismortgaged  the  crown  demesnes,  and  left  behind 
him  a  great  mass  of  gold.  Howell,  Dodona's  Grove. 

dismount  (dis-mounf),  V.  [<  OF.  desmonter, 
P.  dimonter  =  Sp.  Pg.  desmontar  =  It.  dismon- 
tare,  gmontare,  <  ML.  dismontare,  dismount,  < 
L.  dis-  priv.  +  ML.  montare  (P.  monter,  etc.), 
mount:  saemount^.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  descend 
from  a  height;  come  or  go  down. 

Now  the  bright  Sunne  gynneth  to  dismownt. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

2.  To  get  off  from  a  horse  or  other  ridden  ani- 
mal ;  descend  or  alight,  as  a  rider  from  the  sad- 
dle: as,  the  officer  ordered  his  troops  to  dis- 
mount. 

When  any  one  dismounts  on  the  road,  the  way  of  getting 
up  is  on  the  back  of  the  Arab,  who  stoops  down,  and  so 
they  climb  up  the  neck  of  the  camel. 

Poeoehe,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 131. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  throw  or  bring  down  from 
an  elevation,  or  from  a  place  or  post  of  author- 
ity.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Samuel,  .  .  .  ungratefully  and  injuriously  dismounted 
from  his  authority.  Barrow,  Works,  I.  xxv. 

2.  To  throw  or  bring  down  from  a  horse ;  un- 
horse :  as,  the  soldier  dismounted  his  adversary. 

When  the  fight  became  visible,  half  the  knights  on  each 
side  were  dismounted,  some  by  the  dexterity  of  their  ad- 
versary's lance,  some  by  superior  weight  and  strength  of 
opponents,  which  had  borne  down  both  horse  and  man. 

Seott,  Ivanhoe,  xii. 

3.  To  remove  or  throw  down,  as  cannon  or 
other  artillery  from  their  carriages,  or  from  a 
parapet  or  intrenchment ;  destroy  the  mount- 
ings of,  so  as  to  render  useless. — 4.  To  remove 
from  a  frame,  setting,  or  other  mounting:  as,  to 
dismoimt  a  picture  or  a  jewel Dismounting  bat- 
tery (mint.),  a  battery  placed  and  directed  to  breach 
or  destroy  the  parapet  of  a  fortification,  and  disable  the 
enemy's  cannon.  Dismounting  batteries  eimploying  direct 
fire  are  generally  termed  breaching  batteries  or  counter-bat- 
teries; when  employing  flank  or  reverse  fire,  enfilading 
batteries. 

disna  (diz'na).     Scotch  for  does  not. 

He  disna  like  to  be  disturbed  on  Saturdays  wi'  business. 
Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxxvi. 

disnaturalize  (dis-nat'u-ral-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disnaturalAzed,  ppr.  "disnaturalizing.  [=  P. 
d^naturaliser  =  Sp.  Pg.  desnaturaligar ;  as  dis- 
priv.  +  naturalize]  To  make  alien  or  unnat- 
ural; denaturalize.     [Rare.] 

There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  retaining  the  usual 
form  and  pronunciation  of  this  well-known  name  [Job], 
that  if  it  were  disnaturalised  and  put  out  of  use,  an  ety- 
mology in  our  language  would  be  lost  sight  of. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  cxv. 

disnature  (dis-na'tur),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
natured,  ppr.  disnaiuring.  [<  ME.  disnaturen, 
<  OP.  desnaturer,  P.  dMaturer  =  Pg.  desnaturar 
=  It.  disnaturare ;  as  dis-  priv.  +  nature.]  To 
change  the  nature  of ;  make  unnatural.  [Rare.] 
Ymage  repaired  and  disnatured  fro  kynde,  holde  thy 
pees,  ne  enquere  no  mo  thinges,  for  nought  will  I  telle 
the  but  be-fore  the  Emperour. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  426. 

If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart  disnaturd  torment  to  her ! 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

The  king 
Eemembered  his  departure,  and  he  felt 
Feelings  which  long  from  his  disnatured  breast 
Ambition  had  expelled.  Southey. 

disnest  (dis-nesf),  V.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  +  nest] 

1.  To  free  from  use  or  occupation  as  if  for  a 

nest. 

Any  one  may  see  that  our  author's  chief  design  was  to 

disnest  heaven  of  so  many  immoral  and  debauched  deities. 

Dryden,  life  of  Lucian. 

2.  To  dislodge  as  if  from  a  nest. 
disobedience  (dis-6-be'di-ens),  n.  [<  ME.  dis- 
obedience, <  OP.  desobedience  (=  Sp.  Pg.  des- 
obediencia  =  It.  disobbedienza,  disuobidienza),  < 
desobedient,  disobedient:  see  disobedient.]  1. 
The  fact  of  being  disobedient;  lack  of  obedi- 
ence; neglect  or  refusal  to  obey;  violation  of 
a  command,  injunction,  or  prohibition;  the 
omission  of  that  which  is  commanded  to  be 
done,  or  the  doing  of  that  which  is  forbidden; 
disregard  of  duty  prescribed  by  authority. 

Bv  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners. 
•"  Kom.  V.  19. 

Thou,  Posthumus,  that  didst  set  up 
My  diaoiedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 


disoblige 

Because  no  disobedience  can  ensue. 
Where  no  submission  to  a  judge  is  due. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  4S.5. 

2.  Non-compliance,  as  with  a  natural  law;  fail- 
ure to  submit  to  a  superior  influence. 
This  disobedience  of  the  moon  will  prove 
The  sun's  bright  orb  does  not  the  planets  move. 

Sir  B.  Blacknwre. 

disobediencyt  (dis-o-be'di-en-si),  n.  Disobe- 
dience.    Taylor. 

disobedient  (dis-o-be'di-ent),  a.  [Not  found  in 
ME.  (which  ha,d  disobeisant,  q.  v.);  <  OP.  des- 
obedient (=  Pr.  desobediens),  disobedient,  <  des- 
priv.  +  obedient,  obedient:  see  dis- and  obedient. 
Cf .  disobey,  disobeisant]  1 .  Neglecting  or  refus- 
ing to  obey ;  omitting  to  do  what  is  commanded, 
or  doing  what  is  prohibited;  refractory;  acting 
with  disregard  of  duty;  not  submitting  to  rules 
or  regulations  prescribed  by  authority:  as, 
children  disobedient  to  parents;  citizens  diso- 
bedient to  the  laws. 

I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision. 

Acts  xxvi.  19. 
Thou  knowest  since  yesterday  4 

How  disobedient  slaves  the  forfeit  pay. 

WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  264. 

2.  Not  yielding  to  exciting  force  or  agency; 
not  to  be  influenced ;  insensible. 

Medicines  used  unnecessarily  contribute  to  shorten  life, 
by  sooner  rendering  peculiar  parts  of  the  system  disobe- 
dient to  stimuli.  Dr.  E.  Darwin. 

disobediently  (dis-o-be'di-ent-li),  adv.  In  a 
disobedient  manner! 

He  disobedi^ntlie  refused  to  come,  pretending  some  f  eare 
of  bodilie  harm,  through  the  malice  of  some  that  were 
about  the  king.  BaUnshed,  Edw.  III.,  an.  1340. 

disobeisancet,  n.  [<  OP.  desobeissance,  P.  d^so- 
bmssance,  <  desobeissant,  disobedient:  see  dis- 
obeisant.   Cf.  obeisance.]    Disobedience. 

For  lacke  of  whiche  dylygence,  thei  that  were  disposed 
to  do  disobeysaunce  were  incoraged  and  inboldened. 

Hall,  Hen.  VI.,  an.  4. 

disobeisantt,  a.  [MB .  disobeisaunt,  disobeysaunt, 
<  OP.  desobeissant,  F.  d6sob4issant,  <  des-  priv. 
+  obeissant,  obedient:  see  dis-  and  obeisant] 
Disobedient. 

And  if  that  I  to  hyre  be  founde  vntrewe, 
Disobeysaunt,  or  wilful  necligent. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1,  428. 

Thenne  they  all  with  one  voyce  answered,  we  wyll  that 

this  be  done,  for  surely  he  is  disobeysaunt  and  a  rebell 

agaynst  you.  Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  xliii. 

disobey  (dis-o-ba'),  v.  [<  ME.  disobeyen,  dis- 
obeien,  <  OF.'  desobeir,  P.  d^sobeir  (=  Pr.  des- 
obedir  =  It.  disobbedire,  disubbidire ;  cf.  Sp.  Pg. 
desobedecer),  disobey,  <  (ies-priv.  +  obeir,  obey: 
see  dis-  and  obey.]  I.  trans.  To  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  obey ;  transgress  or  violate  a  command 
or  injunction  of ;  refuse  submission  to :  as,  chil- 
dren disobey  their  parents;  men  disobey  the 
laws. 

I  needs  must  disobey  him  for  his  good ; 

How  should  I  dare  obey  him  to  his  harm? 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

II.  intrans.  To  refuse  obedience  ;  disregard 
authority  or  command ;  violate  rules  or  regu- 
lations. 

She  absolutely  bade  him,  and  he  durst  not  know  how 
to  disobey.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

disobeyer  (dis-o-ba' 6r),  n.    One  who  disobeys. 

disobllgation-f-  (dis-ob-H-ga'shon),  n.  [=  Pg. 
desobrigagao  =  It.  disobbligazione ;  as  disoblige 
+  -ation:  see  disoblige.]  1.  Freedom  from  ob- 
ligation. 

If  it  [the  law]  had  been  de  facto  imposed,  it  could  not 
oblige  the  conscience ;  then  the  conscience  is  restored  to 
liberty  and  disobligation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  III.  vi.  §  3. 

2.  The  act  of  disobliging;  an  act  showing  dis-: 
regard  of  obligation,  or  imwillingness  to  oblige. 

He  [Selden]  intended  to  haue  given  his  owne  library  to 
the  Vniversity  of  Oxford,  but  received  disobligation  from 
them,  for  that  they  would  not  lend  him  some  MSS. 

Aubrey  MSS.,  in  Selden's  Table-Talk,  p.  7. 

If  he  receded  from  what  he  had  promised,  it  would  be 
such  a  disobligation  to  the  prince  .  .  .  that  he  would 
never  forget  it.  Clarendon,  Civil  War,  I.  i.  16. 

disobligatoryt  (dis-ob'li-ga-to-ri),  a.  [As  dis- 
oblige +  -atory.]  Releasing' from  obligation. 
King  Charles,  Letter  to  Henderson. 

disoblige  (dis-o-blij'),  v.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
obliged, ppr.  disobliging.  [<  OF.  desobliger,  P. 
desobliger  (=  Sp.  desobligar  =  Pg.  desobrigar  = 
It.  dJso66%are),  disoblige,  <  cies-priv.  +  obliger, 
oblige:  see  dis-  and  oblige.]  1.  To  refuse  or 
neglect  to  oblige ;  act  contrary  to  the  desire  or 
convenience  of;  fail  to  accommodate. 

My  plan  has  given  offence  to  some  gentlemen  whom  it 
would  not  be  very  safe  to  disoblige.  Addison.. 


disoblige 

Your  sister  here,  that  never  disoblif/ed  me  in  lierlife. 
Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i. 

2.  To  mcommode ;  put  to  inconvenience.   [Col- 
loq.] 

*'I  am  rambling  about  the  country,"  said  he,  "and  pur- 
sue whatever  is  novel  and  interesting,  and  hope  my  pres- 
ence, Madam,  will  not  disoblige  you.' 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

St.  To  release  from  obligation. 

The  taking  of  priestly  orders  disobliges  the  suscipient 
from  receiving  chrism  or  confirmation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  401. 
No  unkjndness  of  a  brother  can  wholly  rescind  that  re- 
lation, or  disoblige  us  from  the  duties  annexed  thereto. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  I.  xxx. 

disobligement  (dis-o-blij'ment),  ».     [<  diso- 
blige +  -mmit.]  The  act  of  disoMiging.     Milton. 
To  the  great  disobligement  [said  Mr.  Bacon],  as  we  had 
reason  to  know,  of  some  of  his  [Gallatin's]  strong  political 
friends  at  that  time.     H.  Adams,  Albert  Gallatin,  p.  460. 

disobliger  (dis-o-bli'jer),  n.  One  who  disobliges. 
disobliging  (dis-o-bli'jing),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  dis- 
oblige, v."]    Not  obliging;  not  disposed  to  please 
f     or  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  another ;  imaoeom- 
modating :  as,  a  disobliging  landlord. 
disobligingly  (dis-o-bli'jing-U),  adv.    In  a  dis- 
obliging manner ;  churlishly. 

He  could  not  but  well  remember  how  foully  that  busi- 
ness had  been  managed,  and  how  disobligingly  he  himself 
had  been  treated  by  that  ambassadour. 

Clarendon,  Civil  War,  I.  14. 

disobligingness  (dis-o-bli'jing-nes),  n.  Unwill- 
ingness to  oblige ;  want  of  readiness  to  please 
or  accommodate. 

disoccident  (dis-ok'si-dent),  I),  t.  [<  dis-  priv. 
-I-  Occident.']  1.  To  throw  out  of  reckoning  as 
to  the  west.  Hence — 2.  To  confuse  as  to  di- 
rection in  general. 

Perhaps  some  roguing  boy  that  managed  the  puppets 

tum'd  the  city  wrong,  and  so  disoccidenied  our  geographer. 

Marvell,  Works,  III.  39. 

disoccupation  (dis-ok-u-pa ' shon),  n.  [=  F. 
d^soccupation  =  8p.  desocupacion  =  Pg.  desoccu- 
pa^do  =  It.  disoceupazione ;  as  dis-  priv.  -I-  oc- 
cupation.] Want  of  occupation ;  the  state  of 
being  unoccupied. 

He  graced  the  curbstone  there  with  the  same  lily-like 
disoccupation,  and  the  same  sweetness  of  aspect. 

Howells,  The  Century,  XXIX.  493. 

Disoma  (di-so'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iiao/wg,  dou- 
ble-bodied, <  6i-,  two-,  -1-  aii/ia,  body.  Of.  disoma- 
tous.]  A  genus  of  chsetopodous  annelids,  of  the 
family  Nerinidm. 

disomatOUS  (di-s6'ma-tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  6iaa/m- 
TOQ,  double-bodied,  <  6i-,  two-,  -I-  aa/j.a(T-),  body.] 
Having  two  bodies  ;  double-bodied. 

disopinion  (dis-o-pin'yon),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
opinion.]  Difference  of  opinion;  want  of  be- 
lief.    [Eare.] 

.Assenting  and  dissenting  thoughts,  belief  and  disopin- 
ion. Bp.  Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  iv. 

disorb  (dis-6rb'),  «.  *.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  orb.]  To 
throw  out  of  orbit. 

Fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  dis-orb'd.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  2. 

disordenet,  a.  [ME.,  also  disordeyn,  commonly 
desordene,  adj.  (equiv.  to  disordinate,  q.  v.),  < 
OF.  desordene,  pp.  of  desordener,  throw  into  dis- 
order: see  disorder,  v.,  and  of.  disordinate.] 
Disorderly;  vicious. 

The  desordene  covetyse  of  men. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  meter  2. 

disorder  (dis-6r'd6r),  n.  [<  OF.  desordre,  F. 
desordre  =  Pr.  desorde  =  Sp.  desorden  =  Pg. 
desordem  =  It.  disordine,  disorder,  <  L.  dis-  priv. 
+  ordo  (ordin-),  order :  see  dis-  and  order,  re.] 

1.  Lack  of  order  or  regular  arrangement;  ir- 
regularity ;  indiscriminate  distribution ;  con- 
fusion: as,  the  troops  were  thrown  into  disor- 
der; the  papers  are  in  disorder. 

Light  shone,  and  order  from  disorder  sprung. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  713. 
The  Aehseans  are  driven  in  disorder  to  their  ships. 

2f.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  461. 

2.  Tumult;  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety ;  breach  of  public  order  or  law. 

It  is  said  that  great  disorders  had  been  committed  here 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  his  [St.  Polycarp's]  festival. 
Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  36. 
You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting, 
^Vith  most  admir'd  disorder.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

3.  Neglect  of  rule ;  disregard  of  conventional- 
ity. 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  152. 

4.  Morbid  irregularity,  disturbance,  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy 
or  of  the  mind;  physical  or  mental  derange- 
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ment ;  properly,  a  diseased  state  of  either  mind 
or  body  that  does  not  wholly  disable  the  facul- 
ties ;  but  it  is  often  applied  more  comprehen- 
sively. 

The  following  lines  upon  delirious  dreams  may  appear 
Very  extravagant  to  a  reader  who  never  experienced  the 
disorders  which  sickness  causes  in  the  brain. 

Thompson,  Sickness,  iii.,  note. 

5.  A  specific  or  particular  ease  of  disorder;  a 
disease;  a  derangement,  mental  or  physical: 
as,  gout  is  a  painful  disorder. — 6.  Mental  per- 
turbation; temporary  excitement  or  discom- 
posure; agitation. 

I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  4.  . ,  ^  . 

She  looked  with  wistful  disorder  for  some  time  in  my    disorder,  v.,  and  cf.  disordinate  and  ordinance.] 
face.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  112.     Disarrangement ;  disturbance. 

=  Syn.  1.  Disarrangement,  disorganization,  disarray,  jum-  For  right  as  reson  is  rebel  to  God,  right  so  is  sensualitee 
ble.— 2.  Commotion,  turbulence,  riotousness.— 4  and  5.  rebel  to  reson,  and  the  body  also,  and  certes  this  disordi 
Illness,  ailment,  complaint,  toalady.  nance,  and  this  rebellion,  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ  abought 

disorder  (dls-6r'der),  «).    *.      [<    OF.  desordrer,     upon  his  precious  body  lul  dere.     CAaacer,  Parson's  Tale, 
var.  of  desordener,  desordoner,  desordonner  =  disordinate  (dis-6r'di-nat),  a. 


diso'wn 

orderly  or  regular  way,  as  the  functions  of  the 
body.=Syn.  1.  Confused,  jumbled.— 2  and  3,  Riotous 
vicious.    See  irregular.  ' 

disorderly  (dis-6r'der-li),  adv.  [<  disorderly 
a.]  1.  Without  order,  riile,  or  method ;  irreg- 
ularly; confusedly;  in  a  disordered  manner. 

Savages  fighting  disorderly  with  stones.  Raleigh. 

2.  In  a  manner  violating  law  and  good  order  • 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  rules  or  established  in- 
stitutions. 

Withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh 
disorderly.  g  Thes.  iii.  6. 

disordinancet,  «•  [ME.  disordinance,  <  OF.  des- 
ordenance,  desordonnance  (=  Pg.  desordenanca 
=  It.  disordinanza),  <  desordener,  disorder :  see 


Sp.  Pg.  desordenar  =  It.  disordinare,  <  ML. 
disordinare  (found  also  as  disordonare,  counter- 
mand), throw  into  disorder,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  -I- 
ordinare,  order,  regulate :  see  dis-  and  order,  v., 
a.nA.  at.  disordinate.]  1.  To  destroy  or  derange 
the  order  of;  derange;  disturb  the  regular  dis- 
position or  arrangement  of;  throw  into  confu- 
sion; disarrange;  confuse. 

Thou  daign'st  to  shake  Heav'ns  solid  Orbs  so  bright ; 
Th'  Order  of  Nature  to  dis-order  quight? 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Decay. 

The  incursions  of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations 
disordered  the  affairs  of  the  Koman  Empire.    Arbutknot. 


.  ,.  l<UE.disordi- 
nat  =  Sp.  Pg.  desordenado  =  It.  disordinate, 
thro-vm  into  disorder,  <  ML.  disordinatus,  pp. 
of  disordinare :  see  disorder,  v.]  1 .  Out  of  right 
order;  unregulated;  disorderly.     [Rare.] 

Our  popular  style  ...  has  been  artificial,  by  artifices 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the  Latin  language 
and  yet  at  the  very  same  time  careless  and  disordinate.  * 

De  Quincey,  Style,  L 
2t.  Extreme ;  inordinate. 
With  a  disordinate  desire  he  began  to  affect  her. 

Greene,  Never  too  Late  (ed.  Dyce),  Int.,  p.  xxi. 
Though  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suffering, 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days.  Milton,  S.  A.,  L  701. 


2.  To  derange  the  physical  or  mental  health  disordinatelyt  (dis-6r'di-nat-li),  adv.    In  a  dig. 


of;  bring  into  a  morbid  condition  of  body  or 
mind;  indispose. 

The  monks  are  so  strongly  possessed  with  the  notion  of 
the  bad  air  that  they  told  me  several  persons  had  been 
much  disordered,  and  some  had  even  died,  by  going  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  38. 


ordinate  manner,   (a)  Irregulaily. 

The  temporalUandes  deuoutelygeuen,  smddisordinate- 
ly  spent.  Hall,  Hen.  V.,  an.  2. 

(&)  Inordinately. 

The  sorrow  don  so  disordinatly 
Off  that  wurde  which  he  pronounced  openly ! 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  i 


3.  To  produce  mental  disturbance  in;  unsettle  j;_„_j{„„4.j„„.  /•.!;„  a„  jj  „s/„i.     \  r  '  o  ' 

them^dof;  perturb;  agitate.    _  fZ?^^Sl'^'i^Zl}&''<:^^^i 


He  said,  he  looked,  he  did  — nothing  at  all 
Beyond  his  wont,  yet  it  disordered  me. 

Shelley,  The  Cenci,  ii. 


*disordinatio{nr-),  < 
disorder,  v.,  disordinate.] 


disorder:  see 
Disarrangement. 


4,  To  derange  the  natural  or  regular  functions  ^T'df!±^^Sj^'^^:^^)::'^±rl:Lt 


P.  disorganisation  =  Sp.  desorganizacion  =  Pg. 
desorganizaqao ;  as  disorganize  +  -ation.]  1. 
Destruction  of  organization ;  disunion  or  dis- 
mption  of  constituent  parts ;  a  breaking  up  of 
order  or  system :  as,  the  disorganization  of  a 
government  or  of  an  army. —  2.  The  absence 
of  organization'  or  orderly  arrangement ;  dis- 
arrangement; disorder;  confusion. 


of ;  tlirow  out  of  order  or  balance ;  unsettle  the 
normal  condition  of :  as,  to  disorder  one's  liver ; 
his  mind  is  disordered. 

A  man  whose  judgment  was  so  much  disordered  by  party 
spirit.  Macaulay. 

It  is  a  great  Folly  to  disorder  our  selves  at  the  Pleasure 
of  our  Enemies,  or  at  such  Accidents  which  we  can  neither 
prevent  nor  remove.  StUlingJleet,  Sermons,  III.  vii. 

5t.  To  depose  from  holy  orders. 

Let  him  be  stripped  and  disordered.  I  would  fain  see 
him  walk  in  querpo,  that  the  world  may  behold  the  in- 
side  of  a  friar.  Dryden,  Spanish  Mar. 

disordered  (dis-6r'derd),  p.  a.  [<  disorder  '+ 
-ed^.]  1.  Thrown  into  disorder;  disarranged; 
irregular  in  state  or  action;  confused. 

Men  so  disordered,  so  debosh'd  and  bold. 

That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 

Shows  like  a  riotous  inn.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

2.  Deranged. 

The  story  he  had  told  of  that  disordered  maid  affected    _. 
me  not  a  little.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  109.   dlSOrganizer    (dis-6r'ga-ni-z6r). 


The  magazine  of  a  pawnbroker  in  such  total  disorgani- 
zation. Scott. 

disorganize  (dis-6r'ga-niz),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
disorganized,  ppr.  disorganizing.  [=  F.  d^sor- 
ganiser  =  Sp.  Pg.  desorganizar  =  It.  disorganiz- 
zare;  as(?js-priv.  +  orgrami^e.]  To  destroy  the 
organization,  systematic  arrangement,  or  order- 
ly connection  of  the  parts  of;  throw  into  con- 
fusion or  disorder. 

Every  account  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  mentions 
the  conduct  of  Lyf  ord,  who  attempted  to  disorganize  the 
church.  Eliot's  Riog.  Diet. 

n.    One  who 


disorderedness  (dis-6r'd6rd-nes),  n.  A  state 
of  disorder  or  irregularity ;  confusion.   Knolles. 

disorderliness  (dis-6r'der-li-nes),  re.  The  state 
of  being  disorderly. 

A  child  who  finds  that  disorderliness  entails  the  subse- 
quent trouble  of  putting  things  in  order  .  .  .  not  only  ex- 
periences a  keenly-felt  consequence,  but  gains  a  know- 
ledge of  causation.  H.  Spencer,  Education. 

disorderly  (dis-6r'd6r-li),  a.  [<  disorder  + 
-%!.]  1.  Being  without  proper  order  or  dis- 
position; confused;  unmethodical;  irregular: 
as,  the  books  and  papers  are  in  a  disorderly 

state. 

His  forces  seemed  no  army,  but  a  crowd. 
Heartless,  unarm' d,  disorderly,  and  loud. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  iv. 

2.  Not  kept  in  restraint;   unrestrained;  tu- 
multuous ;  turbulent. 


disorganizes;  one  who" destroys  regular  order 
or  system;  one  who  introduces  disorder  and 
confusion. 
disorient  (dis-6'ri-ent),  V.  t.  [=  P.  desorienter 
=  Sp.  Pg.  desorientar;  as  dis-  priv.  -t-  orient.'} 
1.  To  turn  from  the  east ;  throw  out  of  direc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  east.  Hence  —  2.  To 
confuse  as  to  direction  in  general;  cause  to 
lose  one's  bearings. — 3.  Figuratively,  to  cause 
to  lose  the  knowledge  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  truth  lies;  cause  to  lose  one's  reckoning 
with  respect  to  the  truth:  the  east  being  taken 
metaphorically  for  the  truth. 

I  doubt  then  the  learned  professor  was  a  little  disori- 
ented when  he  called  the  promises  in  Ezeldel  and  in  the 
Revelations  the  same,         Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  v. 


disorientate  (dis-6-ri-en'tat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 

pp.  disorientated,  ppr.  disorientating.     [<  "»»- 

If  we  subdue  our  unruly  and  dworderZy  passions  within     T„.iv  4-  nWraZ/i^/.  1     Tn  di<jnTipTit 

ourselves,  we  should  live  more  easily  and  quietly  with  j?"T' T    ^l^"-',  AS,^^?"!,  !■„„,  m^eur  a 

others.  stuiingjLt,  Seiiions,  III. i.  disourt,  ».     [ME.,  <  OP.  disour,  diseor,  diseur,!^ 

speaker,  talker,  story-teller,  a  pleader,  advo- 
cate, arbiter,  judge,  P.  diseur,  a  talker,  <  aire, 
<  L.  dicere,  speak,  say:  see  diction.]    A  story- 


3.  Lawless;  ■violating  or  disposed  to  violate 
law  and  good  order,  or  the  restraints  of  moral- 
ity ;  specifically,  so  conducted  as  to  be  a  nui- 
sance ;  disreputable :  as,  a  disorderly  house. 
In  criminal  law  disorderly  is  a  technical  term,  which  by 
statute  covers  a  variety  of  offenses  against  the  public 
peace,  order,  morals,  or  safety. 

4.  Inclined  to  break  loose  from  restraint ;  un- 
ruly :  as,  disorderly  cattle. —  5.  Not  acting  in  an 


teller ;  a  jester. 

Nomeliche  atte  mete  suche  men  eschuwe,  , 

For  thei  ben  the  deuelea  disours  I  do  the  to  vndurstonde. 
Piers  PUruman  (A),  vn.  so. 

disowni  (dis-6n'),  V.  t.    [<  d. .- priv.  +  omn^,  «•! 
To  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  belonging  or  per- 


disown 

taining  to  one's  self ;  deny  the  ownership  of  or 
responsibility  for ;  not  to  own  or  acknowledge : 
repudiate. 
They  diaown  their  principles  out  of  fear. 

Swift,  Sentimenta  of  a  Ch.  ol  Eng.  Man,  i. 
Through  a  false  shame,  we  disown  religion  with  our  lips 
and  next  our  words  aftect  our  thoughts. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  1.  306. 
disown^  (dis-6n'),  V.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  +  oion'^, 
A  different  word  from  disoion^  (as  owrfi  from 
mo»i),  but  now  hardly  distinguished  in  use.] 
1.  To  deny;  not  to  allow;  refuse  to  admit. 
Then  they,  who  brothers'  better  claim  disotvn, 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne. 

Dryden,  ^Eneid. 
Nor  does  the  village  Church-clock's  iron  tone 
The  time's  and  season's  influence  disown, 

Wordsworth,  Evening  Voluntaries,  L 
3.  Specifically,  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  re- 
move from  membership ;  dismiss. 

The  monthly  meeting  to  which  he  belongs  may  disown 
him  if  the  case  require  it. 

Discipline  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  (1872),  p.  94. 
=Syn.  To  disavow,  disclaim,  disallow,  renounce. 
disovmment  (dis-on'ment),  ».  [<  disowrfi  + 
-ment.']  The  act  of  disowning;  repudiation; 
specifically,  expulsion  from  membership  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.    J.  J.  Chirney. 

Tlie  monthly  meeting  ...  is  at  liberty  ...  to  proceed 
even  to  the  disownment  of  the  offender. 

Diseipline  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  (1872),  p.  91. 

disozidate  (dis-ok'si-dat),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
disoxidated,  ppr.  disoxidating.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
oxidate.']    Same  as  deoxidate. 

disoxidation  (dis-ok-si-da'shon),  n.  [<  disoxi- 
date:  see -a^ore.]     SsuTiie  a,s  deoxidation. 

disozygenate  (dis-ok'si-je-nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disoxygeitated,  ppr.  disoxygenating.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  oxygenate.']    To  deoxidate. 

disoxygenation  (dis-ok''''si-je-na'shon),  ».  [< 
disoxygenate :  see  -ation.']    Deoxidation, 

dispacet  (dis-pas'),  v.  [One  of  Spenser's  man- 
ufactured words,  appar.  <  dis-,  in  different  di- 
rections, +  pace,  walk ;  or  else  meant  for  di- 
gpace,  <  L.  dis-,  di-,  apart,  +  spatiari,  walk,  walk 
about:  see  space  and  expatiate.]  I,  intrans. 
To  range  or  wander  about. 

When  he  spide  the  joyous  Butterflie, 
In  this  (aire  plot  dispacing  too  and  fro. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  250. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  wander  or  walk  about. 

Thus  wise  long  time  he  did  himselfe  dispace 
There  round  about.     Spenser,  Virgil's  Gnat,  1.  265. 

dispackt  (dis-pak'),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  despacguer,  < 
des- priv.  +  jjacgaer,  pack :  see^acA;.]  To  un- 
pack. 

When  God  the  mingled  Lump  dispackt. 
From  Fiery  Element  did  Light  extract. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  1. 

dispaintt  (dis-panf),  v.  t.  [Improp.  for  depaird. 
Cf .  OF.  despeindre,  paint  out,  efface.]  To  paint. 

His  chamber  was  dispainted  all  within 

With  sondry  colours.       Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  ix.  50. 

dispairf  (dis-par'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  pair. 
Cf .  L.  disparare,  part,  of  similar  formation :  see 
disparate.]  To  dissociate,  as  the  members  of 
a  pair.    [Bare.] 

Forgive  me,  lady, 
I  have  .  .  .  dispair'd  two  doves. 

Beau.. and  Fl.,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

dispandt  (dis-pand'),  V.  t.  f=  OF.  despandre,  < 
L.  dispandere,  spread  out,  expand,  <  dis-,  apart, 
+  pandere,  spread.  Cf.  e^and.]  To  spread 
out ;  display.    Bailey,  1727. 

dispansiont  (dis-pan'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *dis- 
pansio{n-),  <  dispandere,  pp.  dispansus,  spread 
out :  see  dispand.]  The  act  of  spreading  out 
or  displaying.    Bailey,  1731. 

disparadise  (dis-par'a-dis),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disparadised,  -p^T.  disparadising.  [<  dis- -priv. 
+  paradise.]  To  remove  from  paradise.  Coclc- 
eram.     [Rare.]  ' 

disparaget,  n.  [<  ME.  disparage,  <  OF.  despa- 
rage,  an  unequal  marriage,  <  (Jes-priv.  +  parage, 
equal  rank,  rank:  see  parage,  peerage.  Cf.  dis- 
parage, v.]  Disparagement ;  disgrace  result- 
ing from  an  unequal  match. 

Him  wolde  thinke  it  were  a  disparage 
To  his  estaat,  so  lowe  for  talyghte, 
AndVoydenhirassoneaseverherayghte. 

Chamer,  Clerk  s  Tale,  1.  852. 

To  match  so  high,  her  friends  with  counsell  sage 
Dissuaded  her  from  such  a  disparage.  ,, 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vui.  50. 

disparage  (dis-par'aj),  v.  *■;  Pret- and  pp.  dis- 
paraged, ppr.  disparaging.  [<  ME.  d%sparagen, 
desparagen,  <  OF.  desparager,  desparagier,  mar- 
ry to  one  of  inferior  condition  or  rank,  offer  un- 
worthy conditions,  disparage,  <  des-  pnv.  + 
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parage,  equal  rank,  rank:  see  disparage,  n.] 
If.  To  marry  to  one  of  inferior  condition  or 
rank;  degrade  by  an  unequal  match  or  mar- 
riage ;  match  unequally. 

Alias  !  that  any  of  my  nacioun 
Sholde  evere  so  foule  disparaged  be. 

Chaucer,  Wile  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  213. 
And  that  your  high  degree 
Is  much  disparag'd  to  be  match'd  with  me. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath,  I.  381. 

2.  "To  injure  or  dishonor  by  a  comparison,  es- 
pecially by  treating  as  equal  or  inferior  to  what 
is  of  less  dignity,  importance,  or  value. 

I  advert  to  these  considerations,  not  to  disparage  our 
country.  Story,  Speech,  Cambridge,  Aug.  31, 1826. 

Hence — 3.  To  undervalue ;  criticize  or  censure 
unjustly;  speak  slightingly  of ;  vilify. 

Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms. 

Milton,  a.  A.,  1.  1130. 

We  are  to  consider  into  what  an  evil  condition  sin  puts 
us,  for  which  we  are  .  .  .  disgraced  and  disparaged  here, 
marked  with  disgraceful  punishments,  despised  by  good 
ra™.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  729. 

We  shall  not  again  disparage  America,  now  that  we  see 
what  men  it  will  bear.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  322. 

4.  To  bring  reproach  on;  lower  the  estimation 
or  credit  of;  discredit;  dishonor. 

His  religion  sat  .  .  .  gracefuUyupon  him,  without  any  of 
those  forbidding  appearances  which  sometimes  disparage 
the  actions  of  men  sincerely  pious.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

If  I  utter  fallacies,  I  may  have  the  sympathy  of  men  who 
know  how  easy  it  is,  in  matters  where  head  and  heart  are 
alike  engaged,  to  disparage  truth  by  exaggeration. 

Stuibs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  73. 
=  Syn.  3.  Depreciate,  Detract  from,,  etc.    See  decry. 
disparageablet  (dis-par'aj-a-bl),  a.     [<  dispar- 
age +  -able.]    Tending  to  disparage ;  unequal ; 
unsuitable. 

They  disdained  this  marriage  with  Dudley  as  altogether 
disparageable  and  most  unworthy  of  the  bloud  royal  and 
regal  majesty.  Camden,  Elizabeth,  an.  1663. 

disparagement  (dis-par'aj-ment),  re.  [<  OF.  des- 
paragement,  disparagement  (P.  d^paragement), 
<  desparager,  marry  to  one  of  inferior  condi- 
tion :  see  disparage,  v.]  If.  The  matching  of 
a  man  or  a  woman  to  one  of  inferior  rank  or  con- 
dition, and  against  the  rules  of  decency. 

And  thought  that  match  a  fowle  disparagement. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  12. 
Gi-ace.  Now  he  will  marry  me  to  his  wife's  brother,  this 
wise  gentleman  that  you  see ;  or  else  I  must  pay  value  o' 
my  land. 

Quar.  'Slid,  is  there  no  device  of  disparagement,  or  so? 
Talk  with  some  crafty  fellow,  some  picklock  of  the  law. 
B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

2.  Injury  by  union  or  comparison  with  some- 
thing of  inferior  excellence.  Hence — 3.  The 
act  of  undervaluing  or  lowering  the  estimation 
or  character  of  a  person  or  thing;  the  act  of 
depreciating;  detraction. 

The  attending  to  his  discourses  may  not  he  spent  in 
vain  talk  concerning  him  or  his  disparagements,  but  may 
be  used  as  a  duty  and  a  part  of  religion. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  767. 
He  chill'd  the  popular  praises  of  the  King, 
With  silent  smiles  of  slow  disparagement. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

4.  Diminution  of  value  or  excellence;  re- 
proach; disgrace;  indignity;  dishonor:  as, pov- 
erty is  no  disparagement  to  greatness. 

To  have  commandment  over  galley-slaves  is  a  disparage- 
ment rather  than  an  honour. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  97. 

What  disgraces 
And  low  disparagements  I  had  put  upon  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 
It  can  be  no  disparagement  to  the  most  skilful  Pilot 
to  have  his  Vessel  tossed  upon  a  tempestuous  Sea ;  but  to 
escape  with  little  damage  when  he  sees  others  sink  down 
and  perish  shews  the  great  difference  which  wisdom  gives 
in  the  success,  where  the  dangers  are  equal  &  common. 

StUlingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  x. 
=Syn.  3.  Derogation,  depreciation,  debasement,  degi'a- 
dation.  i       ■,. 

disparager  (dis-par'aj-6r),  n.  One  who  dis- 
parages or  dishonors ;  one  who  belittles,  vili- 
fies, or  disgraces. 

disparagingly  (dis-par'aj-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  to  disparage  or  dishonor. 

Why  should  he  speak  so  disparagingly  of  many  books 
and  much  reading?  Peters,  On  Job,  p.  428. 

disparate  (dis'pa-rat),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  dispa- 
rate =  It.  disparate,  sparato,  <  L.  disparatus,  pp. 
of  disparare,  separate,  <  dis-  priv.  +  parare, 
make  equal,  <  ^or,  equal.  Cf .  compare'^,  and  see 
disparity,  dispair.]  I.  a.  Essentially  different ; 
of  different  species,  unlike  but  not  opposed  in 
pairs;  also,  less  properly,  utterly  unlike;  in- 
capable of  being  compared ;  having  no  common 
genus.  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  school  define  dis- 
parate predicates  as  those  which  belong  to  a  common  sub- 
ject or  similar  subjects. 
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If  the  olHce  of  an  evangelist  be  higher  [than  that  of  a 
bishop],  then  as  long  as  they  are  not  disparate,  much  less 
destructive  of  each  other,  they  may  have  leave  to  consist 
in  subordination.     Jer.  2'aylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  109. 

His  [the  geometrician's]  subject  matter  is  perfectly 
homogeneous,  instead  of  being  made  up  of  perfectly  dis- 
parate orders  of  existence. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  i.  §  31. 

We  can  severally  form  concepts  of  a  word-termination, 
of  a  word-root,  and  of  the  process  of  budding ;  but  tlie 
three  concepts  are  wholly  disparate,  andref  use  to  unite  into 
a  thinlcable  proposition.     J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  66. 

II.  n.  One  of  two  or  more  things  or  charac- 
ters of  different  species ;  something  that  is  op- 
posite but  not  contrary. 

Disparates  are  those  of  which  one  is  opposed  to  many 
after  the  same  manner.  So  man  and  horse,  and  white  and 
blue,  are  disparates  ;  because  man  is  not  only  opposed  to 
horse,  but  also  to  dog,  lion,  and  other  species  of  beasts  ; 
and  white  not  only  to  blue,  but  also  to  red,  green,  and  the 
other  mediate  colours,  in  the  same  manner  —  that  is,  in  the 
same  genus  of  opposition. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman. 

disparately  (dis'pa-rat-li),  adv.  In  a  disparate 
manner;  unequally. 

After  the  retina  is  destroyed  .  .  .  the  eyeballs  gradual- 
ly lose  the  power  of  moving  together,  but  move  disparately. 
G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  251. 

disparateness  (dis'pa-rat-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  disparate. 

There  is  a  disparateness  between  hearing  clicks  and 
counting,  as  there  is  between  hearing  the  bell  and  seeing 
the  index.  Mind,  XI.  60. 

In  1838,  Wheatstone,  in  his  truly  classical  memoir  on 
binocular  vision  and  the  stereoscope,  showed  that  the  dis- 
parateness of  the  points  on  which  the  two  images  of  an 
object  fall  does  not  .  .  .  affect  its  seen  singleness. 

W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  337. 

disparclef,  v.    See  disparlde, 
disparitionf  (dis-pa-rish'on),  n.    [<  F.  dispa- 
rition,  <  ML.  as  if  "dispdritioijnr-),  <  disparere, 
disappear:  see  disappear.]    Disappearance. 

Perhaps,  though  they  knew  that  to  be  the  prophet's  last 
day,  yet  they  might  think  his  disparition  should  be  sud- 
den, and  insensible ;  besides,  they , found  how  much  hee 
affected  secrecie  in  this  intended  departure. 

Bp.  Hall,  Raptm'e  of  Elijah. 

disparity  (dis-par'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  disparities  (-tiz). 
[<  F.  disparity  =  Sp.  disparidad  =  Pg.  dispari- 
dade  =  It.  disparitd,  <  ML.  disparita(t-)s,  in- 
equality, <  L.  dispar,  unequal,  <  dis-  priv.  + 
jjar,  equal.  Gt.  parity.]  1.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  disparate,  (a)  Inequality  in  degree, 
age,  rank,  condition,  or  excellence :  as,  disparity  in  or  oi 
years,  age,  circumstances,  or  condition. 

You  not  consider,  sir, 
The  great  disparity  is  in  their  bloods, 
Estates,  and  fortunes. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  ii,  2, 
There  must  needs  be  a  great  disparity  between  the  first 
Christians  and  those  of  these  latter  ages. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xiv. 
Though  in  families  the  number  of  males  and  females 
differs  widely,  yet  in  great  collections  of  human  beings 
the  disparity  almost  disappears. 

Maeaulay,  Sadler's  Eef.  Refuted. 
(&)  Dissimilitude ;  extreme  unlikeness ;  specifically,  a  de- 
gree of  unlikeness  so  great  that  it  renders  comparison  im- 
possible. 

Just  such  disparity 
As  is  'twixt  air  and  angels'  purity, 
'Twixt  woman's  love  and  man's  will  ever  be. 

Donne,  Air  and  Angels. 

2t.  One  of  two  or  more  imlike  things ;  a  dis- 
parate. 

There  may  be  no  such  vast  chasm  or  gulf  between  dis- 
parities as  common  measures  determine. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  27. 

=  Syn,  Dissimilarity,  etc.  (see  difference),  disproportion. 

dispark  (dis-park'),  V.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  +  parlc.] 

1 .  To  divest  of  the  character  or  uses  of  a  park ; 
throw  open  to  common  use,  as  land  forming  a 
park. 

You  have  fed  upon  my  seignories, 
DisparVd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  1. 
The  gentiles  were  made  to  be  God's  people  when  the 
Jews'  enclosure  was  disparked. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  774. 

A  great  portion  of  the  Frith  .  .  .  had  formerly  been  a 

Chase.  .  .  .  Since  the  Reformation,  however,  it  had  been 

disparked.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  132. 

2.  To  set  at  large;  release  from  inclosure  or 
confinement. 

Hereupon  he  disparks  his  seraglio,  and  flies  thence  to 
Potan  with  Asaph-Chawn's  lovely  daughter  only  in  his 
company.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  87. 

disparklet  (dis-par'kl),  v.  t.  and  i.  [Also  dis- 
parcle;  a  modification  of  the  older  and  imper- 
fectly understood  disparple  (q.  v.),  with  refer- 
ence to  sparkle  taken  in  the  sense  of  'scatter.'] 
To  scatter  abroad ;  disperse ;  divide. 

When  the  inbabitoures  that  dwelled  in  cottages  dis- 
parkled  thereabouts  sawmen  comming  whome  they  iudged 
to  be  theire  enemies,  .  .  .  [they]  fled  to  the  wilde  moun- 
taynes  that  were  full  of  snowe. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  QuintuB  Curtins,  v. 
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The  sect  of  Libertines  began  but  lately ;  but  as  vipers 
Boon  multiply  into  generations,  so  is  their  spawn  du- 
parkled  over  all  lands.     R.  Clerke,  Sermons  (16S7),  p.  •I'l. 

tUsparplet  (dis-par'pl),  v.  [Sometimes  also 
disperple;  also  by  apneresis  sparple,  sperple;  < 
ME.  disparjilen,  desparplen,  also  disparpoilen, 
disparblen,  divide,  scatter,  intr.  disperse,  <  OF. 
desparpeWier,  desparpaillier,  desparpeler,  dis- 
parpeiilicr,  desperpouillier,  etc.  (=  Sp.  desparpa- 
jar  =  It.  s^arpagliare ;  also  with  different  but 
equiv.  prefix  es-,  OF.  esparpeiller,  F.  ^parpiller= 
Ft.  esparpalhar),  scatter,  disperse,  appar.  orig. 
flutter  about,  as  a  butterfly,  <  des-,  in  different 
directions,  +  'parpeiUe  (P.  papillon)  =  Vi.par- 
palho  =  It.  dial,  parpaja,  parpaj,  It.  parpagli- 
ohe,  a  butterfly,  a  popular  variation  of  L.  pa- 
pitto(,ii-),  a  butterfly :  see  papilio  and  pavilion. 
So  mod.  Pr.  esfarfalnd,  scatter,  <  farfalla,  a 
butterfly,  another  variation  of  L.  papjto(n-).] 

1.  trans.  To  scatter;  disperse. 

The  wolf  ravyschith  and  disparplith,  or  scaterith  the 
Bcheep.  Wyclif,  John  x.  12. 

I  bath'd,  and  odorous  water  was 
DUperpied  lightly,  on  my  head,  and  necke. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  x. 

n.  intrans.  To  be  scattered ;  be  dispersed. 
As  a  flock  of  scheep  without  a  schepperde,  the  which 
departeth  and  deaparpleth.         Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  3. 
Her  wav'ring  hair  dieparpling  flew  apart  _ 
In  seemly  shed.  Hudson,  Judith,  iv.  339. 

dispart  (dis-part'),  V.  [<  OF.  desparttr,  F.  d^- 
partir  =  Sp. Pg.  desparUr=lt.  dispartire,  spar- 
tire,  <  L.  dispartire,  dispertire,  distribute,  di- 
vide, <  dis-,  apart,  4-  partire,  part,  divide :  see 
part.  Cf.  depart.'^  I.  trans.  1.  To  divide  into 
parts;  separate;  sever. 

When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet. 
And  doe  dUpart  the  hart  with  powre  extreme. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  1. 
Disparted  Britain  mourn'd  their  [Heroes']  doubtful  Sway. 
Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  (1700),  st.  6. 
Once  more 
Were  they  united,  to  he  yet  again 
Disparted  —  pitiable  lot ! 

Wordsworth,  Vaudracour  and  Julia. 
Whilst  thus  the  world  will  be  whole,  and  refuses  to  be 
disparted,  we  seek  to  act  partially,  to  sunder,  to  appro- 
priate. Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  In  gitn. :  (a)  To  set  a  mark  on  the  muzzle- 
ring  of,  as  a  piece  of  ordnance,  so  that  a  sight- 
line  from  the  top  of  the  base-ring  to  the  mark 
on  or  near  the  muzzle  may  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore  or  hollow  cylinder.  (6)  To 
make  allowance  for  the  dispart  in,  when  taking 
aim. 

Every  gunner,  before  he  shoots,  must  truly  dispart  his 
piece.  Luea/r. 

II.  intrans.  To  separate ;  open ;  break  up. 

Tile  silver  clouds  disparted.  Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  i. 

The  wild  rains  of  the  day  are  abated  ;  the  great  single 
cloud  disparts  and  rolls  away  from  heaven. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxix. 

dispart  (dis-part'),  n.  [<  dispart,  v.']  In  gun. : 
(o)  The  difference  between  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  base-ring  at  the  breech  of  a  gun  and 
that  of  the  ring  at  the  swell  of  the  muzzle.  (6) 
A  dispart-sight. 

dispart-sight  (dis-part'sit),  n.  In  gun.,  a  piece 
of  metal  cast  on  the  muzzle  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance to  make  the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore. 

dispassiont  (dis-pash'on),  n.      [<  dis-  priv.  + 
passion.'i     Freedom  from  passion;  an  undis- 
turbed state  of  the  mind ;  apathy. 
Called  by  the  Stoics  apathy,  or  dispassion. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Gardening. 

dispassionate  (dis-pash'on-at),  a.  [<  <JJs-  priv. 
+  passionate.  Cf.  Sp.  desap'asionado  =  Pg.  des- 
apassionado  =  It.  disappassionato.']  1.  Free 
from  passion;  calm;  composed;  impartial;  un- 
moved by  strong  emotion ;  cool:  applied  to  per- 
sons :  as,  dispassionate  men  or  judges. 

The  hazard  of  great  interests  cannot  fail  to  agitate 
strong  passions ;  we  are  not  disinterested ;  it  is  impossi- 
lile  we  should  be  dispassioruite.         Arms,  Works,  H.  38. 

Quiet,  dispassioTMte,  and  cold.  Tennyson,  A  Cliaracter. 
2.  Not  dictated  by  passion;  not  proceeding 
from  temper  or  bias ;  impartial :  applied  to  ac- 
tions or  sentiments :  as,  dispassionate  proceed- 
ings ;  dispassionate  views. 


Reason  requires  a  calm  and  dispassionate  situation  of 
the  mind  to  form  her  judgments  aright. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  I.  xxi. 

Cranraer  had  a  greater  capacity  than  either  Henry  or 
Trumwel ;  he  had  much  of  the  dispassionate  quality  of 
tlie  statesman.  R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng,,  iii. 
=  Syn.  Cool,  serene,  temperate,  moderate,  collected,  un- 
ruffled, sober. 
dispassionately  (dis-pash'on-at-U),  adv.  With- 
out passion;  calmly;  coolly. 
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They  dispute  without  strife,  and  examine  as  dispassion- 
ately the  events  and  the  characters  of  the  present  age  as 
they  reason  about  those  which  are  found  in  history. 

Bolingbroke,  Kemarks  on  Hist.  Eng. 

dispassioned  (dis-pash'ond),  a.  [<  dispassion  + 
-ec(2.    Cf.  dispassionate!]    Free  from  passion. 

Yet  ease  and  joy,  dispassion'd  reason  owns, 
As  often  visit  cottages  as  thrones. 

Cawtlwrn,  Equality  of  Human  Conditions. 

dispatch,  dispatcher,  etc.    See  despatch,  etc. 

dispathy  (dis'pa-thi),  n. ;  pi.  dispathies  (-thiz). 
[=  F.  dispathie,  an  antipathy  or  natural  dis- 
agreement (Cotgrave),  <  Gr.  dvc'Tradeia,  insensi- 
bility, firmness  in  resisting  deep  affliction,  < 
ivanaSrig,  hardly  feeling,  impassive,  insensible, 
<  Sva-,  hard,  -I-  TraBog,  feeling.  The  word  would 
thus  be  spelled  properly  *dyspathy,  but  it  is 
prob.  regarded  by  its  users  as  <  dis-  priv.  + 
-pathy,  as  in  apathy,  sympathy,  etc.]  Want  of 
sympathy;  antipathy;  an  opposite  taste  or  lik- 
ing; uncongeniality.     [Rare.] 

It  is  excluded  from  our  reasonings  by  our  dispathies. 

Palgrave,  Hist.  Norm,  and  Eng.  (1867),  II.  110. 

dispauper  (dis-pS,'p6r),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
pauper.']  To  decide  or  declare  to  be  no  longer 
a  pauper,  and  thus  to  be  disqualified  from  su- 
ing as  a  pauper,  or  in  forma  pauperis ;  deprive 
(one  who  has  been  permitted  to  sue  in  forma 
pauperis)  of  the  right  or  privilege  of  continuing 
to  sue  as  a  pauper.     See  the  extract. 

If  a  party  has  a  current  income,  though  no  permanent 
property,  he  must  be  dispaupered. 

Phillimore,  Reports,  I.  185. 

dispauperize  (dis-p&'p6r-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dispauperizei,  ppr.  dispauperizing.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  pauperize.]  To  release  or  free  from  the  state 
of  pauperism ;  free  from  paupers. 

As  well  as  by  that  of  many  highly  pauperized  districts 
in  more  recent  times,  which  have  been  dispauperized  by 
adopting  strict  rules  of  poor-law  administration. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

dispeace  (dis-pes'),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  peace.] 
Want  of  peace  or  quiet;  dissension.    Bussell. 

dispeedt  (dis-ped'),  v.  t.  [For  *disspeed,  <  dis- 
-f  speed;  perhaps  suggested  \}j  dispatch.']  To 
despatch;  dismiss. 

To  that  end  he  dispeeded  an  embassadour  to  Poland. 

Knoltes,  Hist.  Turks. 

Thus  having  said, 
Deliberately,  in  self-possession  still, 
Himself  from  that  most  painful  interview 
Dispeeding,  he  withdrew.  Southey. 

dispel  (dis-pel'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dispelled, 
ppr.  dispelling.  [<  L.  dispellere,  drive  away, 
disperse,  <  dis-,  apart,  away,  -I-  pellere,  drive: 
see  pulse.  Cf.  depel.]  To  drive  off  or  away; 
scatter  or  disperse  effectually;  dissipate:  as, 
to  dispel  vapors,  darkness,  or  gloom;  to  dispel 
fears,  cares,  sorrows,  doubts,  etc. ;  to  dispel  a 
tumor,  or  humors. 

I  lov'd,  and  love  dispeU'd  the  fear 
That  I  should  die  an  early  death. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

The  dreams  of  idealism  may,  I  think,  be  thus  effectually 
dispelled  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  what  is  given  us  in 
perception,  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  122. 

=Syn.  Disperse,  Scatter,  etc.  (see  dissipate),  banish,  re- 
move. 

dispeller  (dis-pel' 6r), ».  One  who  or  that  which 
dispels :  as,  the  sun  is  the  dispeller  of  darkness. 

dispendf  (djs-pend'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  dispenden, 
despenden,  <  OF.  despendre  =  Sp.  Pg.  despender 
=  It.  dispendere,  spendere,  <  ML.  dispendere,  by 
apheresis  spendere  (>  AS.  d-spendan,  E.  S2)end 
=  D.  spenderen  =  Gr.  spendiren  =  Dan.  spendere 
=  Sw.  spendera),  expend,  L.  dispendere,  weigh 
out,  dispense,  <  dis-,  apart,  -1-  pendere,  weigh: 
see  pendent.  Cf .  spend,  expend.]  To  pay  out ; 
expend. 

Oure  godys,  oure  golde  vngaynly  dispendit, 
And  oure  persons  be  put  vnto  pale  dethe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (,B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9333. 

This  nest  of  gallants  .  .  .  can  dispend  their  two  thou- 
sand a-year  out  of  other  men's  coffers. 

Middleton,  The  Black  Book. 

Had  women  navigable  rivers  in  their  eyes, 
They  would  dispend  them  all. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  v.  1. 

dispendert  (dis-pen'dfer),  n.  [<  ME.  dispendour, 
despendour,  <  OP.  despendeor,  despendeour,  des- 
pendeur,  <  despendre,  dispend:  see  dispend  and 
-CT-i.]    One  who  dispends. 

The  gretter  riches  that  a  man  hath,  the  moo  despendours 
he  hath.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

dispensability  (dis-pen-sa-bU'i-ti),  n.  [<  dis- 
pensable: see  -hility.]  The  quality  of  being 
dispensable  in  any  sense ;  capability  of  being 
dispensed  or  dispensed  with,  or  of  receiving,  or 


dispensation 

being  abrogated  or  remitted  by,  dispensation. 
■   I,  5. 


In  convocation  the  two  questions  on  which  the  divorce 
turned  were  debated  in  the  manner  of  University  disputa- 
tious;  the  theologians  disputed  as  to  the  dispensability  of 
a  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow,  the  cauouists  on  the 
facts  of  Arthur's  marriage  with  Katherine. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,  p.  284. 

dispensable  (dis-pen'sa-bl),  a.  [=  F.  dispensa- 
ble =  Sp.  dispensable  =  Pg.  dispensavel  =  It. 
dispensabile,  that  may  be  dispensed  (cf.  OF. 
despensable,  prodigal,  abundant,  <  ML.  dispen- 
sabilis,  pertaining  to  expeuses)^  as  dispense  + 
-able.]  1.  Capable  of  being  dispensed  or  ad- 
ministered. 

Laws  ot  the  land. .  .  di»pe»i«ii5fo  by  the  ordinary  courts. 
State  Trials,  CoL  Andrewe,  an.  1680. 

2.  Capable  of  being  spared  or  dispensed  with. 
There  are  some  things,  which  indeed  are  pious  and  re- 
ligious, but  dispensable,  voluntary,  and  commutable. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  274. 
Dispensable,  at  least,  if  not  superfluous. 

Coleridge,  Lit.  Remains,  IV.  269. 

Not  a  tone  of  colour,  not  a  note  of  form,  is  misplaced  or 

dispensable.  Swinburne,  Essays,  p.  118. 

3.  Capable  of  receiving  or  being  the  subject  of 
dispensation;  henoe,  excusable;  pardonable. 

If  straining  a  point  were  at  all  dispensable,  it  would 
certainly  be  so  rather  to  the  advance  of  unity  than  in- 
crease of  contradiction.  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  vi. 

dispensableness  (dis-pen'sa-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  disjjensable ;  the  capability  of 
being  dispensed  or  dispensed  with.   Eammond. 

dispensary  (dis-pen'sa-ri),  «. ;  pi.  dispensaries 
(-riz).  [=  P.  dispensaire,  a  dispensary  (of.  OP. 
despensaire,  expense),  <  ML.  dispensarius,  adj. 
(as  a  noun,  a  steward,  spencer:  see  dispenser), 
<  dispensa,  provisions,  a  buttery,  larder,  speuce : 
see  spence,  and  dispend,  dispense.]  1 .  A  room  or 
shop  in  which  medicines  are  dispensed  orserved 
out :  as,  a  hospital  dispensary. 

The  dispensary,  being  an  apartment  in  the  college,  set 
up  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor. 

Garth,  Dispensary,  Pref. 

2.  A  public  institution,  primarily  intended  for 
the  poor,  where  medical  advice  is  given  and 
medicines  are  furnished  free,  or  sometimes  for 
a  small  charge  to  those  who  can  afford  it. 
dispensation  (dis-pen-sa'shon),  n.  [=  D.  dis- 
pensatie  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  dispensation,  <  OF.  des- 
pensation,  F.  dispensation  =  Sp.  dispensacion  = 
Pg.  dispensagSo  =  It.  dispensasione,  <  L.  dis- 
pensatio(n-),  management,  charge,  direction,  < 
dispensare,  pp.  dispensatus,  manage,  regulate, 
distribute,  dispense :  see  dispense,  v.]  1.  The 
act  of  dispensing  or  dealing  out;  distribution: 
as,  the  dispensation  of  royal  favors ;  the  dispen- 
sation of  good  and  evil  by  Divine  Providence. 
A  dispensation  of  water  .  .  .  indifferently  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth. 

Woodward,  Essay  towai'ds  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

2.  A  particular  distribution  of  blessing  or  af- 
fliction dispensed  by  God  to  a  person,  family, 
community,  or  nation,  in  the  course  of  his  deal- 
ings with  his  creatures ;  that  which  is  dispensed 
or  dealt  out  by  God:  as,  a  sad  dispensation;  a 
merciful  dispensation. 

Neither  are  God's  methods  or  intentions  different  in  his 
dispensations  to  each  private  man.  Rogers. 

The  kind  and  chief  design  of  God,  In  all  his  severest 
dispensations,  is  to  melt  and  .soften  our  heai-ts  to  such 
degrees  as  he  finds  necessary  in  order  to  the  good  pur- 
poses of  his  grace.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xvi. 

3.  In  theol.:  (a)  The  method  or  scheme  by 
which  God  has  at  different  times  developed  his 
purposes,  and  revealed  himself  to  man ;  or  the 
body  of  privileges  bestowed,  and  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities enjoined,  in  connection  with  that 
scheme  or  method  of  revelation :  as,  the  old  or 
Jewish  dispensation;  the  new  or  Gospel  dispen- 
sation. See  grace.  (6)  A  period  marked  by  a 
particnlar  development  of  the  divine  purpose 
and  revelation :  as,  the  patriarchal  dispensation 
(lasting  from  Adam  to  Moses) ;  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  (from  Moses  to  Christ) ;  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  divinity  attended  with  so 
much  intricacy,  and  wherein  orthodox  divines  so  mucn 
differ,  as  the  stating  the  precise  agreement  and  difference 
between  the  two  dispensations  ot  Moses  and  of  Chnst. 

Edviards,  Works,  L  160. 

Personal  religion  is  the  same  at  all  times ;  "  the  just' 
in  every  dispensation  "  shall  live  by  faith."  . 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  ai. 

4t.  Management ;  stewardship ;  an  act  or  ac- 
tion as  manager  or  steward. 

God  .  .  .  hath  seen  so  much  amiss  in  my  dispematiimi 
(and  even  in  this  affair)  as  calls  me  to  be  humble. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  ^»- 


dispensation 

5.  A  relaxation  of  the  law  in  some  particular 
case ;  specifically,  a  license  granted  (as  by  the 
pope  or  a  bishop)  relieving  or  exempting  a  per- 
son in  certain  circumstances  from  the  action, 
obligations,  or  penalties  of  some  law  or  regu- 
lation. The  ecclesiastical  laws  ol  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  give  to  the  pope  the  power  of  granting  dispensa- 
tions in  certain  cases,  and  o(  deputing  this  power  to  bish- 
ops and  others.  In  universities  a  dispensation  is  a  per- 
mission to  omit  some  exercise. 

The  Jews  in  general  drink  no  Wine  without  a  Dispen- 
mtion.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  14. 

Yet  appeals  did  not  cease,  and  the  custom  ol  seeking  dia- 
peruatiom,  faculties,  and  privileges  in  matrimonial  and 
clerical  causes  increased.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  403. 

The  necessity  ol  dispensation  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
law  which  is  made  lor  the  general  good  may  not  be  bene- 
ficial in  this  or  that  special  case,  and  therefore  may  be 
rightly  relaxed  with  respect  to  an  individual,  while  it 
continues  to  bind  the  community.  Bmn.  Cath.  Diet. 

dispensational  (dis-pen-sa'shon-al),  o.  [<  dis- 
pensation +  -al.2  Of  or  pertamiiig  to  a  dispen- 
sation. 

The  limits  of  certain  dispensational  periods  were  re- 
vealed in  Scripture.  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  XLV.  237. 

dispensative  (dis-pen'sa-tiv),  a.  [<  OP.  dis- 
pensatif,  F.  dispensatif  '=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dispensa- 
tivo,  <  ML.  dispensativus,  <  L.  dispensattis,  pp. 
of  dispensare,  dispense:  see  dispense,  v.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  dispensation  or  the  granting  of 
dispensations:  as,  dispensative  ■power. —  2t.  Dis- 
pensable ;  capable  of  being  dispensed  with. 
All  poyntes  that  be  dispensative. 

Rede  Me  and  Be  not  Wrothe  (ed.  Arber),  p.  55. 

dispensatively  (dis-pen'sa-tiv-li),  adv.  By  dis- 
pensation. 

I  can  now  hold  my  place  canonically,  which  I  held  be- 
fore but  dispensatively.     Sir  H.  Wotton,  Keliquiae,  p.  328. 


dispensator  (dis'pen-sa-tor),  n.  [=  P.  dispen- 
sateur  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  disp'ensador  =  It.  dispen- 
satore,  spensatore,  <  L.  dispensator,  <  dispensare, 
pp.  dispensatus,  dispense:  see  dispense,  v."]  A 
dispenser. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  dispensator  of  all  such 
graces  the  family  needs. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  276. 

dispensatorily  (dis-pen'sa-to-ri-li),  adv.  By 
dispensation;  dispensatively'.     Goodwin. 

dispensatory  (dis-pen'sa-to-ri),  a.  and  re.  [= 
or.  dispensatoire  =  Pg.  It.  dispensatorio,  <  LL. 
dispensatorius,  relating  to  dispensing  or  man- 
aging (as  a  noun,  in  neut.,  ML.  dispensatorium, 
a  distributing  pipe  for  water,  NL.  a  dispensa- 
tory), <  L.  dispensator,  one  who  dispenses:  see 
di^ensator.']  I.  a.  Eelating  to  dispensing; 
having  the  power  to  dispense,  or  grant  dispen- 
sations. 

II,  n. ;  pi.  dispensatories  (-riz).  A  book  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  substances  used  as 
medicines,  and  of  their  composition,  uses,  and 
action;  properly,  a  commentary  upon  the  phar- 
macopoeia. 

The  description  ol  the  whole  oyntment  is  to  be  found 
in  the  chymicall  dispensatory  of  CroUius. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  997. 

I  confess,  I  have  not  without  wonder,  and  something  ol 
indignation,  seen,  even  in  the  publick  dispensatories,  I 
know  not  how  many  things  ordered  to  be  distilled  with 
others  In  balneo.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  126. 

dispensatresst  (dis-pen'sa-tres),  n.  [<  dispen- 
sator +  -ess;  =  P.  It.  dispensatrice."]  A  female 
dispenser. 

dispense  (dis-pens'),  '"■ ;  pret.  and  pp.  dispensed, 
ppr.  dispensing.  [Formerly  also  dispence;  < 
ME.  dispensen  =  D.  dispenser  en  =  G.  dispensi- 
ren  =  Dan.  dispensere  =  Sw.  dispensera,  <  OF. 
despenser,  despeneer,  F.  dispenser  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
dispensar  =  It.  dispensare,  spensare,  <  L.  dis- 
pensare, weigh  out,  pay  out,  distribute,  regu- 
late, manage,  control,  dispense,  freq.  of  dis- 
pendere,  pp.  dispensus,  weigh  out,  ML.  expend: 
see  dispend.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  deal  or  divide 
out;  give  forth  diffusively,  or  in  some  general 
way ;  practise  distribution  of :  as,  the  sun  dis- 
penses heat  and  light ;  to  dispense  charity,  medi- 
cines, etc. 

Abun^aunt  wyne  the  north  wynde  wol  dispence 
To  vynes  sette  agayne  his  influence.  ,„  ^  „  „  ^ 

Pailadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 


Wine  can  dispense  to  all  both  Light  and  Heat. 
Congreve,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I. 


ix.  2. 

With  balmy  sweetness  soothe  the  weary  sense. 
And  to  the  sickening  soul  thy  cheering  aid  dispense. 

Crabbe,  Birth  of  Flattery. 

He  is  delighted  to  dispense  a  share  of  it  to  all  the  com- 
pany. '  ^"'^*- 
2.  To  administer;  apply,  as  laws  to  particular 
cases;  put  in  force. 


1675 

When  Rotten  States  are  soundly  mended  from  head  to 
loot,  proportions  duly  admeasured,  .Justice  justly  dis- 
persed; then  shall  Rulers  and  Subjects  have  peace  with 
''<"'•  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  «5. 

We  find  him  .  .  .  scattering  among  his  periods  ambigu- 
ous words,  whose  interpretation  he  will  afterwards  dis- 
pence accordmg  to  his  pleasure. 

Milton,  On  Del.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
While  you  dispense  the  laws  and  guide  the  state. 

Dryden. 
3.  To  relieve ;  excuse :  set  free  from  an  obliga- 
tion; exempt;  grant  dispensation  to. 
P.jun.  A  priest! 
Cym.  0  no,  he  is  dispensed  withal. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  ol  News,  iii.  1. 
Longinus  dispenses  himself  Irom  all  investigations  of 
this  nature,  by  telling  his  friend  Terentianus  that  he  al- 
ready knows  everything  that  can  be  said  upon  the  ques- 
'""'•  Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 

4t.  To  atone  for;  secure  pardon  or  forgiveness 
for. 

His  sinne  was  dispensed 
With  golde.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III. 

=Syn.  1.  Dispense,  Distribute,  Allot,  Apportion,  Assign. 
Dispense  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others  in  that  it 
expresses  an  indiscriminate  or  general  giving,  while  they 
express  a  particular  and  personal  giving :  as,  to  distribute 
gifts ;  to  assign  the  parts  in  a  play,  etc. 

The  great  luminary  .  .  . 
Dispenses  light  from  far.      Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  579. 
It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  should  call 
men  to  an  account  in  that  capacity ;  and  to  distribute  re- 
wards and  punishments  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
actions.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

How  distant  soever  the  time  of  our  death  may  be,  since 
It  is  certain  that  we  must  die,  it  is  necessary  to  a!to«  some 
portion  ol  our  life  to  consider  tlie  end  of  it. 

Addison,  Guardian,  No.  18. 
Money  was  raised  by  a  forced  loan,  which  was  appor- 
tioned among  the  people  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
they  had  been  assessed.     Macaulay,  Nugent's  Hampden. 
How  we  might  best  fulfil  the  work  which  here 
God  hath  assign'd  us.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  231. 

II,  intrans.  If.  To  make  amends;  compen- 
sate. 

One  loving  howre 
For  many  yeares  of  sorrow  can  dispence. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  30. 

2t.  To  bargain  for  a  dispensation;  compound. 

Canst  thou  dispense  with  Heaven  for  such  an  oath? 

SAa!7i;.,2Hen.  VL,  V.  1. 
Hence— To  dispense  with,  (a)  To  permit  the  neglect, 
disregard,  or  omission  of,  as  a  law,  a  ceremony,  or  an  oath : 
as,  the  general  dispensed  with  all  formalities. 

He  [the  pope]  hath  dispensed  with  the  oath  and  duty  of 
subjects  against  the  fifth  commandment.     Bp.  Andrews. 

Don't  you  shudder  at  such  perjury?  and  this  in  a  re- 
public, and  where  there  is  no  religion  that  dispenses  with 
oaths !  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  15. 

Sympathizing  too  little  with  the  popular  worship,  they 
worship  by  themselves  and  dispense  with  outward  forms. 
J.  Jt.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  119. 
(6)  To  give  up  the  possession  or  use  of ;  do  without :  as,  to 
dispense  with  all  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life;  I  can 
dispense  with^our  services. 

He  will  dispense  with  his  right  to  clear  information. 

Jeremy  Collier. 
Switzerland  has  altogether  dispensed  with  the  personal 
chief  whom  both  Britain  and  America  have  kept  in  dif- 
ferent shapes.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  382. 
(ct)  To  give  up  the  observance  or  practice  of ;  do  away 
with;  disregard. 

I  have  dispensed  with  my  attendance  on 
The  duke,  to  bid  you  welcome. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  i.  2. 

I  never  knew  her  dispense  with  her  word  but  once. 

Richardson. 
(dt)  To  put  up  with ;  allow ;  condone. 

I  pray  be  pleased  to  dispense  with  this  slowness  of  mine, 
in  answering  yours  ol  the  first  of  this  present. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  15. 

About  this  Time  Cardinal  Wolsey  obtained  of  Pope  Leo 
Authority  to  dispense  with  all  offences  against  the  Spirit- 
ual Laws.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  265. 

Conniving  and  dispensing  with  open  and  common  adul- 
tery. Milton. 
(et)  To  excuse ;  exempt ;  set  free,  as  from  an  obligation. 

She  [Lady  Cutts]  would  on  no  occasion  dispense  with 
herself  from  paying  this  duty  [private  prayer] :  no  busi- 
ness, no  common  accident  of  life,  could  divert  her  from  it. 
Bp.  Atterhury,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

I  could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  making  a  voyage 
to  Caprea.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

(/)  To  do  or  perform:  as,  to  dispense  with  miracles. 
Waller,    (g)  To  dispose  ol ;  consume. 

We  had  celebrated  yesterday  with  more  glasses  than  we 
could  have  dispensed  mth,  had  we  not  been  beholden  to 
Brooke  and  Helher.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  362. 

[The  last  two  are  erroneous  and  unwarrantable  uses, 
though  still  occasionally  met  with  in  careless  writing.] 
dispensef  (das-pens'),  n.  [Also  dispence;  <  ME. 
dispense,  despense,  also  dispence,  despence,  <  OP. 
despense  (also  despens),  P.  dispense  (>  Sw.  dis- 
pens)  =  Pr.  despensa  (also  despens)  =  OSp.  des- 
pesa  =  Pg.  despesa,  despesa  =  It.  dispensa,  < 
ML.  dispensa,  expense,  provision,  also  a  but- 
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tery,  larder,  spence  (see  spence,  which  is  an 
abbr.  of  dispense),  <  L.  dispendere,vp.  dispensus, 
dispend,  expend :  see  dispend.  ]  1 .  Dispensation. 
For  wraththe  hath  no  Conscience, 
He  makith  ech  man  otheris  loo  ; 
Ther-with  he  getith  his  dispence. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  63. 
Then  reliques,  beads, 
Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardgns,  bulls. 
The  sport  ol  winds.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iiL  492. 

2.  Expense ;  expenditure ;  profusion. 

Maria,  which  had  a  preeminence 
Aboue  alle  women,  in  bedlem  whan  she  lay. 
At  cristis  byrth,  no  cloth  of  gi'et  dispence. 
She  weryd  a  keuerche. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  47. 
It  was  a  vaut  ybuilt  lor  great  dispence, 
Witli  many  raunges  reard  along  the  walL 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  29. 

3.  A  larder ;  a  spence.    Mabbe. 
dispenser  (dis-pen's6r),  re.  [<ME.  despenser,  des- 

pencer,<.OF.  despensier,  despencier,  <  ML.  dispen- 
sarius,  manager,  steward,  <  dispensa,  provision, 
buttery,  larder;  cf .  equiv.  OF.  dispenseor,  dispen- 
sour,  a  steward,  <  L.  dispensator,  one  who  dis- 
penses :  see  dispensator  and  dispense,  n.  Hence 
by  apheresis  spenser,  spencer.  In  mod.  use  dis- 
penser is  regarded  as  dispense,  v.,  +  -eri.]  If. 
A  manager ;  a  steward. —  3.  One  who  dispenses 
or  distributes ;  one  who  administers :  as,  a  dis- 
penser of  medicines ;  a  dispenser  of  gifts  or  of 
favors ;  a  dispenser  of  justice. 

The  good  and  merciful  God  grant,  through  the  great 
steward  and  dispenser  ol  his  mercies,  Christ  the  Right- 
eous. Bp.  Atterbury,  SeiTnons,  I.  ii. 
The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  ol  all  good. 
O'er  the  mute  city  stole  with  lolded  wings. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

dispensing  (dis-pen'sing),  p.  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  dispensation  or  the  granting  of  dis- 
pensations ;  that  may  be  exercised  in  relaxing 
the  law,  or  in  releasing  from  some  legal  obli- 
gation or  penalty :  as,  the  dispensing  power  of 
the  pope. —  2,  That  dispenses,  deals  out,  or  dis- 
tributes :  as,  a  dispensing  chemist  or  druggist. 

dispeople  (dis-pe'pl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
peopled, ppr.  dispeopling.  [<  OP.  despeupler,  P. 
depeupler  (=  Sp.  despoblar  =  Pg.  despovoar), 
var.,  with  prefix  ties-,  of  depeupler,  depopler,  de- 
populer,  <  L.  depopulari,  ravage,  depopulate : 
see  depeople  and  depopulate.']  To  depopulate ; 
empty  of  inhabitants. 

Lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm 
Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  151. 
France  was  almost  dispeopled. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  3, 1686. 

dispeopler  (dis-pe'pler),  re.  [<  dispeople  +  -er^. 
Cf.  Sp.  despoblador  =  Pg.  despovoador.]  One 
who  depopulates;  a  depopulator;  that  which 
deprives  of  inhabitants. 

Thus  then  with  force  combin'd,  the  Lybian  swains 
Have  quash'd  the  stern  dispeopler  of  the  plains. 

W.  L.  Lewis,  tr.  ol  Statius's  Thebaid,  ix. 

disperancet,  n.    Same  as  desperance. 
disperget  (dis-perj'),  v.  t.     [=  Pr.  disperger  = 

It.  dispergere,  spergere,  <  L.  dispergere,  scatter 

about,  disperse :  see  disperse.]     To  sprinkle. 
dispermatou&  (di-sper'ma-tus),  a.     [<  Gr.  6i-, 

two-,  +  anip/j.a(T-),  seed,  +  -ous.']     Same  as  di- 

spermous.     TJiomas. 
dis^ermous  (di-sper'mus),  a.    [<  Gr.  Si-,  two-,  + 

anspfia,  seed,  -f-  -ous.]    In  bot.,  containing  only 

two  seeds :  a,pplied  to  fruits  and  their  cells. 
disperplet  (dis-per'pl),  v.     Same  as  disparple. 
dispersal  (dis-per'sal),  n.     [<  disperse  +  -al.] 

Dispersion. 

In  several  places  Republican  meetings  were  frightened 
into  dispersal  by  an  aggressive  display  ol  lorce. 

G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  279. 

disperse  (dis-p6rs'),  «•;  pret.  and  pp.  dispersed, 
ppr.  dispersing.  [<  P.  disperser  =  Sp.  Pg.  dis- 
persar,  <  L.  dispersus,  pp.  of  dispergere;  Ba&tter 
abroad,  disperse,  <  dis-,  di-,  apart,  -I-  spargere, 
pp.  sparsus,  scatter:  see  sparse.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  scatter ;  separate  and  send  off  or  drive  in 
different  directions ;  cause  to  separate  in  dif- 
ferent directions :  as,  to  disperse  a  crowd. 
Two  lions  in  the  still  dark  night 
A  herd  ol  beeves  disperse.  Chapman. 

And  now  all  things  on  both  sides  prepar'd,  the  Spanish 
Navy  set  forth  out  of  the  Groyne  in  May,  but  were  dis- 
pers'd  and  driven  back  by  Weather. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  875. 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow. 
That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

Wordsworth,  Lucy  Gray. 
2t.  To  distribute ;  dispense. 

Being  a  king  that  loved  wealth,  he  could  not  endure  to 
have  trade  sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to  continue  in  the 
gate  vein  which  disperseth  that  blood.  Bacon. 
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The  goods  landed  in  the  store  houses  hee  sent  from 
thence,  and  dispersed  it  to  his  workemen  in  generall. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  1S6. 

8.  To  diffuse  ;  spread. 

The  lips  of  the  wise  diverse  knowledge.       Prov.  xv.  7. 

He  hath  dispersed  good  sentences,  like  Roses  scattered 
on  a  dung-hill.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  266. 

He  [the  admirall  gave  order  that  the  sick  Men  should 
be  scattered  into  divers  Ships,  which  dispersed  the  Con- 
tagion exceedingly.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv,  17. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  adversary  to  suppresse,  but  Gods 
to  propagate  the  Gospel ;  theirs  to  smother  and  put  out 
the  light,  Gods  to  communicate, and  disperse  it  to  the  ut- 
most corners  of  the  Earth. 

T.  Shepard,  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  Ded. 

4t.  To  make  known;  publish. 

The  poet  entering  on  the  stage  to  disperse  the  argument. 

B.  Jonson. 
Their  own  divulged  and  dispersed  ignominy. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues. 

5.  To  dissipate;  cause  to  vanish:  as,  the  fog 
is  dispersed. 

I'll  disperse  the  cloud 
That  hath  so  long  obscur'd  a  bloody  act 
Ne'er  equall'd  yet. 

Fletcher  (and  amtherl).  Prophetess,  ii.  2. 
=Syn.  1  and  6.  Dispel,  Scatter,  etc.  See  dissipate. — 3. 
To  distribute,  deal  out,  disseminate,  sow  broadcast. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  separate  and  move  apart 
in  different  directions  without  order  or  regmar- 
ity;  become  scattered:  as,  the  company  dis- 
persed at  10  o'clock. 

The  clouds  disperse  in  fumes,  the  wondering  moon 
Beholds  her  brother's  steeds  beneath  her  own. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ii. 
The  cadi  went  away,  and  the  mob  dispersed,  and  we  di- 
rected a  Moor  to  cry.  That  all  people  should  in  the  night- 
time keep  away  from  the  tent,  or  they  would  be  fired  at. 
Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 110. 

St.  To  become  diffused  or  spread ;  spread. 
Th'  Almighties  Care  doth  diuersly  diverse 
Ore  all  the  parts  of  all  this  Vniverse. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 

8.  To  vanish  by  diffusion ;  be  scattered  out  of 
sight. 

'Glory  is  like  a  circle  In  the  water. 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 

Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 
The  dust  towered  into  the  air  along  the  road  and  dis- 
persed like  the  smoke  of  battle, 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  84. 

disperset,  a.  [ME.  dispers,  <  OF.  dispers,  dis- 
pars,  <  Li.  dispersus,  scattered,  pp.  of  disper- 
jrere,  scatter:  see  disperse,  v."]  Scattered;  dis- 
persed.   Gower. 

dispersed  (dis-p6rst'  ),p.a.  [Pp.  of  disperse,  v."] 
Scattered:  specifically,  in  e»fom.,  said  of  spots, 
punctures,  etc.,  which  are  placed  irregularly, 
but  near  together — scattered  being  applied  to 
spots  that  are  both  irregular  and  far  apart. — 
Inapersed  harmony.    See  harmony. 

dispersedly  (dis-per'sed-li),  adv.  In  a  dispersed 
manner;  separately.    Bailey,  1731. 

dispersedness  (dis-p6r'sed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  dispersed  or  scattered.    Sailey,  1728. 

dispersenesst  (dis-p6rs'nes),  n.  A  scattered 
state;  sparseness;  thinness. 

The  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  by  Fiso  resembled  to  a 
libbard's  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots  represent  the 
disperseness  of  habitations  or  towns  in  Africk. 

Brerewood,  Languages. 

disperser  (dis-pfer'sSr),  ».  One  who  or  that 
which  disperses:  as,  a  disperser  of  libels. 

The  disperser  of  this  copy  was  one  Munsey^  of  that  col- 
lege, whom  (as  he  thought)  they  made  their  mstrument. 
Strype,  Abp.  Whitgift  (1695). 

An  iron  or  stone  plate,  4  or  5  feet  square,  called  the  dis- 
perser, is  placed  over  each  fire  [in  brewing]  to  disperse  the 
heat  and  prevent  the  malt  immediately  above  from  taking 
flre.  Em^e.  Brit,  IV.  269. 

dispersion  (dis-p6r'shon),  n.  [=  p.  dispersion 
=  Pr.  dispersio  =  Sp.  dispersion  =  'Pg.  dispersao 
=  It.  disjyersione,  spersione,  <  LL.  dispersio{n-), 
a  scattering,  dispersion,  <  L.  dispergere,  pp.  dis- 
persus, scatter:  see  disperse,  ».]  1.  The  act  of 
dispersing  or  scattering. 

Norway  .  .  .  was  the  great  centre  of  diversion  of  the 
ice  [of  the  glacial  epoch],  and  here  it  has  been  found  that 
the  sheet  attained  its  greatest  thickness. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  247. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered 
abroad :  as,  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 

He  appeared  to  men  and  women,  to  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  ...  to  them  in  conjunction  and  to  them  in  disper- 
sion. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  68. 

Thus,  from  the  first,  while  the  social  structure  of  New 
England  was  that  of  concentration,  the  social  structure 
of  Virginia  was  that  of  dispersion. 

If.  C.  Tyler,  Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  I.  85. 

3.  In  optics,  the  separation  of  the  different  col- 
ored rays  in  refraction,  arising  from  their  dif- 
ferent wave-lengths.    The  point  of  dispersion  is  the 
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point  where  refracted  rays  begin  to  diverge.  When  a  ray 
of  sunlight  is  made  to  pass  through  prisms  of  different 
substances,  but  of  such  angles  as  to  produce  the  same 
mean  deviation  of  the  ray,  it  is  found  that  the  spectra 
formed  are  of  different  lengths.  Thus,  the  spectrum 
formed  by  a  prism  of  oil  of  cassia  is  found  to  be  two  or 
three  times  longer  than  one  formed  by  a  glass  prism ; 
the  oil  of  cassia  is  therefore  said  to  disperse  the  rays  of 
light  more  than  the  glass,  or  to  have  a  greater  dispersive 
power.  It  is  also  found  that  in  spectra  formed  by  prisms 
of  different  substances  the  colored  spaces  have  to  one  an- 
other ratios  differing  from  the  ratios  of  the  lengths  of  the 
spectra  which  they  compose ;  and  this  property  ha£  been 
called  the  irrationality  of  dispersion  or  of  the  colored 
spaces  in  the  spectrum.    See  prism  and  refraction. 

Dispersion  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  different  speeds 
of  light  of  different  wave-lengths  in  the  same  refracting 
medium.  Tait,  Light,  §  72. 

In  consequence  of  .  .  .  dispersion  of  the  colours  in  va- 
rious directions  of  vibration,  white  light  becomes  broken 
up  in  a  mode  which  is  comparable  with  the  dispersion  of 
colour  by  ordinary  refraction,  and  on  this  account  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  circular  or  rotary  dispersion. 

Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  334. 

4.  In  med.  and  surg.,  the  scattering  or  remov- 
al of  inflammation  from  a  part  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  part  to  its  natural  state. —  6.  In 
math.j  the  excess  of  the  average  value  of  a 
function  at  less  than  an  infinitesimal  distance 
from  a  point  over  the  value  at  that  point,  this 
excess  being  divided  by  iV  of  the  square  of  the 
limiting  infinitesimal  distance.— Abnormal  dis- 
persion, in  optics,  a  phenomenon  exhibited  by  solutions 
of  some  substances,  as  fuchsin,  which  give  spectra  differ- 
ing from  the  usual  prismatic  spectrum  in  the  order  of  the 
colors.— Cone  of  dispersion.  See  com«.— Dispersion  of 
the  bisectrices,  in  crystal.,  the  separation  of  the  bisec- 
trices for  different  colors  observed  in  many  monoclinic  and 
triclinic  crystals  when  the  position  of  the  three  axes  of 
light-elasticity  is  not  the  same  for  all  the  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum. It  may  be  crossed,  horizontal,  or  iiiclined.  It  is 
crossed  when  the  acute  bisectrix  coincides  with  the  ortho- 
diagonal  axis.  When  a  section  of  a  biaxial  crystal  cut  nor- 
mal to  the  acute  bisectrix  is  viewed  in  converging  polar- 
ized light,  the  dispersion  of  the  optic  axes  or  bisectrices  is 
generally  marked  by  the  arrangement  Of  the  colors  in  the 
interference-figures  seen.  It  is  horizontal  when  the  obtuse 
bisectrix  coincides  with  the  orthodiagonal  axis;  and  in- 
cluied,  in  monoclinic  crystals,  when  the  optic  axes  lie  in  the 
plane  of  symmetry.— Dispersion  of  the  optic  axes,  in 
crystal.,  the  separation  of  the  axes  for  different  colors  in 
biaxial  crystals,  which  takes  place  when  the  axial  angles 
have  different  values ;  it  is  usually  described  as  p  >  v,  or  p 
<  V,  according  as  the  angle  for  red  rays  is  greater  or  less 
than  that  for  blue  rays.— EpipoUc  dispersion.  Seee^ 
polic.—The  dispersion,  the  Jews  dispersed  among  the 
Gentiles  during  and  after  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  the 
diaspora :  most  frequently  used  of  tile  scattered  communi- 
ties of  Jews  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  either  of 
such  communities  collectively  and  in  general,  or  of  the 
communities  in  some  single  country  or  group  of  countries : 
as,  the  Parthian  dispersion;  the  dispersion  of  Asia  Minor; 
the  Egyptian  dispersion;  the  dispersion  in  Rome.  See 
diaspora. 

The  epistle  [of  James]  is  addressed  "  to  the  twelve  tribes 
which  are  of  the  dispersion."         Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  553. 

dispersive  (dis-p6r'siv),  a.  [=  OP.  P.  dispersif; 
as  disperse  +  -jue.]  Pertaining  to  dispersion; 
dispersing ;  separating  and  scattering. 

By  its  dispersive  power  [that  of  a  particular  kind  of  glass, 
as  flint,  crown,  etc.]  is  meant  its  power  of  separating  the 
colors  so  as  to  form  a  spectrum,  or  to  produce  chromatic 
aberration.  Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astron. ,  p.  61. 

dispersively  (dis-p6r'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  disper- 
sive manner;  by  dispersion:  aa,  dispersiveh/ re- 
fracted  light. 

dispersiveness  (dis-pfer'siv-nes),  n.  Dispersive 
quality  or  state. 

dispersonalize  (dis-p6r'son-al-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  dispersonalized,  ppr.  dispersonalizing. 
[<  dis-  priv.  +  personal  +  ■4ze.']  To  disguise 
the  personality  of;  render  impersonal;  disper- 
sonate.     [Rare.] 

I  regret  that  I  killed  off  Mr.  Wilbur  so  soon,  for  he 
would  have  enabled  me  .  .  .  to  dispersonalize  myself  into 
a  vicarious  egotism.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int. 

dispersbnate  (dis-pfer'sgn-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dispersonated,  ppr.  dispersonating.  [<  dis- 
priv.  -f-  personate.  Cf.  ML.  dispersonare,  pp. 
dispersonatus,  treat  injuriously,  insult.]  To  di- 
vest of  personality  or  individuality ;  disperson- 
alize.   Hare.     [Rare.] 

dispersonification  (dis-pfer-son^i-fi-ka'shon),  n. 
[<  dispersonify :  see  -fy  and  -ation.']  The  act 
of  divesting  an  animate  object  of  whatever 
personal  attributes  had  been  ascribed  to  it. 
[Rare.] 

The  ascription  of  social  actions  and  political  events  en- 
tirely to  natural  causes,  thus  leaving  out  Providence  as  a 
factor,  seems  to  the  religious  mind  of  our  day  as  seemed 
to  the  mind  of  the  pious  Greek  the  dispersonification  of 
Helios  and  the  explanation  of  celestial  motions  otherwise 
than  by  immediate  divine  agency. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  392. 

dispersonify  (dis-per-son'i-B),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dispersonified,  ppr.  dispersonifying.  [<  dis- 
priv.  -t-  personify.^  To  divest  of  ascribed  per- 
sonality or  personal  attributes.     [Rare.] 


displacement 

When  the  positive  spirit  of  inquiry  had  made  consider- 
able progress,  Anaxagoras  and  other  astronomers  incurred 
the  charge  of  blasphemy  for  dispersonifyii\g  HelioB,  and 
trying  to  assign  invariable  laws  to  the  solar  phenomena. 
Grote,  quoted  in  H.  Spencer's  Study  of  Sociol,,  p.  892. 

dispillt,  »•  t.    [<  diS;  apart,  +  spill.'\    To  spill. 

For  I  have  boldly  blood  full  piteously  dispUled. 

The  World  and  the  Child  (1622)  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  I.  251). 

dispirit  (dis-pir'it),  V.  t.     [For  disspirit,  <  dis- 

pnv.  +  spirit.']     1.  To  depress  the  spirits  of; 

deprive  of  courage;  discourage;  dishearten; 

deject ;  cast  down. 

Not  dispirited  with  my  afflictions.  Dryden, 

Our  men  are  dispirited,  and  not  likely  to  get  anything 

by' fighting  with  them.  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  J.  268. 

The  debilitating  effect  of  the  sirocco  upon  the  system 

and  its  lowering  and  dispirttiTit/ influence  upon  the  mind* 

are  due  to  a  heated  atmosphere  surcharged  with  moisture! 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  S82." 

2.  To  exhaust  the  spirits  or  bodily  -vigor  of., 
[Rare. J 

He  has  dispirited  himself  by  a  debauch.  Collier. 

=Sjrn.  1.  To  damp,  depress,  intimidate,  daunt. 
dispirited  (dis-pir'i-ted),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  dispirit, 
».]     1.  Indicating  depression  of  spirits;  dis- 
couraged; dejected. 

Arribato  .  .  .  sees  Revulgo  at  a  distance,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  ill-dressed,  and  with  a  dispirited  air. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  233. 

2.  Spiritless;  tame;  wanting -vigor:  as, a  poor, 
dispirited  style. 
Dispirited  recitations.      HaTnmond,  Works,  IV.,  Pref. 

dispiritedly  (dis-pir'i-ted-li),  adv.  In  a  dispirit- 
ed manner ;  dejectedly. 

dispiritedness  (dis-pir'i-ted-nes),  n.  Depres- 
sion of  spirits ;  dejection. 

Arsenical  appensa  have  . . .  caused,  in  some,  great  faint- 
ness  and  dispiritedness.  Boyle,  "Works,  V.  45. 

dispiritment  (dis-pir'it-ment),  n.  The  act  of 
dispiriting,  or  the  state  of  being  dispirited  or 
dejected;  discouragement. 

You  honestly  quit  your  tools ;  quit  a  most  muddy,  con- 
fused coil  of  sore  work,  short  rations,  of  sorrows,  dispirit- 
ments,  and  contradictions,  having  now  done  with  it  all. 

Carlyle. 

There  are  few  men  who  can  put  forth  all  their  muscle 

in  a  losing  race ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Lessing  that 

what  he  wrote  under  the  dispiritment  of  failure  should 

be  the  most  lively  and  vigorous. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser,,  p.  328. 

dispiset,  *•  *.    An  obsolete  form  of  despise. 

dispi-tet,  n.  and  v.   An  obsolete  form  of  despite. 

dispiteoust,  a.    See  despiteous. 

dispitoust,  dispitouslyt.  See  despitous,  des- 
j^itously. 

displace  (dis-plas'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  displaced, 
ppr.  displacing.  [<  OP.  desplacer,  P.  deplacer, 
displace,  <  des-  priv.  -f-  placer,  place :  see  place.'] 

1.  To  remove  to  a  different  place;  put  out  of 
the  usual  or  proper  place :  as,  to  disploM  books 
or  papers. 

The  greenhouse  is  my  summer  seat: 
My  shrubs  displac'd  from  that  retreat 
Enjoy'd  the  open  air. 

Cowper,  The  Faithful  Bird. 

2.  To  remove  from  any  position,  office,  or 
dignity;  depose:  as,  to  displace  an  officer  of 
government. 

Liable  not  only  to  have  its  acts  annulled  by  him,  but  to- 
be  displaced,  as  regards  the  individuals  composing  it,  or 
annihilated  as  an  institution.  Brougham, 

The  wish  of  the  ministry  was  to  displace  Hastings,  and 
to  put  Clavering  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

Macaviay,  Warren  Hastings. 

3t.  To  disorder;  disturb;  spoil. 
You  have  displae'd  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting, 
With  most  admir'd  disorder.        Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

4.  To  take  the  place  of;  replace. 

Each  kingdom  or  principality  had  its  bishop,  who  in  no- 
way displaced  the  king  or  ealdorman,  but  took  his  pla(^ 
alongside  of  him.     E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  143. 

=  S3Tl.  2.  To  dislodge,  oust,  dismiss,  discharge. 

displaceable  (dis-pla'sa-bl),  a.  [<  displaee  + 
-able.]  Susceptible  of  being  displaced  or  re- 
moved.   Imp.  Diet. 

displaced  (dis-plasf),  p-  a-  [Pp-  of  displace,  v.] 
Removed  from  a  particular  regiment,  but  at 
liberty  to  serve  in  some  other  corps:.  appUed 
to  certain  officers  in  the  British  service  wheii^ 
so  transferred  by  reason  of  misconduct,  or  for 
any  other  cause.  ,, 

displacement  (dis-plas'ment),  ».    i=^i.. 
placement;  as  displace  +  -mint.]    1.  A  putting 
out  of  place;  removal  from  a  fonner  or  usual 
or  proper  place,  or  from  a  position,  digmty,  or 
office. 
The  displacement  of  the  centres  of  the  circles. 

Asiatic  ResearcMi. 

Unnecessary  displacemerU  of  funds.  A.  BaimMim- 


displacement 

Before  we  can  ascertain  the  rate  of  motion  of  astarfrom 
Its  angular  drsplacemmt  of  position  in  a  given  time,  we 
must  Icnow  Its  absolute  distance. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  312. 

2.  A  putting  in  the  place  of  another  or  of  some- 
thing else ;  substitution  in  place ;  replacement 
by  exchange. 

Tlie  French  term  remplacement  is  usually  but  inaccu- 
rately rendered  replacement ;  the  time  meaning  of  the  lat- 
ter word  is  putting  baclt  into  its  place,  and  not  displace- 
ment or  substitution,  which  conveys  the  meaning  of  the 
French  word  more  coiTectly. 

W.  A.  MiOer,  Chemistry,  III.  §  1072. 

3.  In  hydros.,  the  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  is 
displaced  by  a  solid  body  placed  in  it.  if  the 
weight  of  the  displacement  is  greater  than  or  equal  to 
that  of  the  body,  the  latter  will  float ;  if  less,  it  will  sink 
to  the  bottom,  as  a  stone.  A  buoyant  material  sinks  to  a 
level  where  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  displaced  is  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  its  weight.  The  term  is  most  frequent- 
ly used  iu  connection  -with  ships:  as,  a  ship  of  3,000  tons 


4.  In  phar.,  a  method  by  -vyhich  the  active 
principles  of  organic  bodies  are  extracted  from 
them.  The  body,  reduced  to  a  powder,  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  liquid  which  dissolves  the  soluble  matter. 
When  this  has  been  sufBciently  charged,  it  is  displaced  or 
replaced  by  a  quantity  of  the  same  or  of  another  liquid. 
Same  as  percolation. 

5.  In  meeh.,  the  geometrical  difference  or  ex- 
act relation  between  the  position  of  a  body  at 
any  moment  and  its  initial  position. 

The  curve  which  represents  the  history  of  the  displace- 
ments of  all  particles  at  tlie  same  time  represents  also  the 
history  of  the  displacement  of  any  one  particle  at  different 
times.  Minchin,  Uniplanai'  Kinematics,  1. 10. 

Center  of  displacement.  See  centeri.— Composition 
of  displacements.  See  composition. — Displacement 
diagram  or  polygon.  See  diagram.— Displacement 
of  zero,  in  thermometry,  the  change  (rise)  in  the  position 
of  the  zero  of  a  thermometer  often  observed  a  considerable 
length  of  time  after  it  has  been  made,  and  regai'ded  as  due 
to  a  gradual  change  in  the  bulb,  produced  by  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure.— Electric  displacement,  the  quanti- 
tative  measure  of  the  electric  polarization  of  a  dielectric. 
The  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  across  any  plane  in 
a  dielectric  due  to  a  change  of  the  electric  forces  is  the 
electric  displacement  across  that  plane. 

Further,  he  [Maxwell)  has  regarded  the  electric  charge 
of  the  system  as  the  surface  manifestation  of  a  change 
which  took  place  in  the  medium  when  the  electrifica- 
tion was  set  up.  This  change  he  has  called  Electric  Dis- 
placement. 

A.  Gray,  AbsoL  Meas.  in  Fleet,  and  Mag.,  L  133. 

Tangential  displacement  of  a  curve,  the  integral  of  the 
tangential  components  of  the  displacement  of  elements  of 
the  curve.  It  makes  a  difference  whether  this  be  reckon- 
ed tangentially  to  the  initial  or  to  the  final  position  of  the 
curve ;  and  it  depends  not  merely  on  the  positions  of  the 
curve,  but  also  on  the  corresponding  poiuti. 
displacencyf  (dis-pla'sen-si),  n.  [<  ML.  dis- 
placentia,  restored  form  of  L.  displicentia  (> 

E.  displicence,  displicency),  dislike,  dissatisfac- 
tion, <  displicen,(t-)s,  ppr.  of  dispUcere,  ML.  also 
displaeere,  displease:  see  displease.  Cf.  dis- 
plicence, displicency,  displeasance,  doublets  of 
displacency.'\  Dislike;  dissatisfaction;  displea- 
sure. 

A  displacency  at  the  good  of  others,  because  they  enjoy 
it  though  not  unworthy  of  it,  is  an  absurd  depravity. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  12. 

displacer  (dis-pla'ser),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  displaces. —  2.  In  chem.,  an  apparatus 
used  in  the  chemical  process  of  displacement 
or  percolation ;  a  percolator. 

displant  (dis-planf),  V.  t.     [<  OF.  desplanter, 

F.  d&planter  =  Sp.  Pg.  desplantar  =  It.  dispian- 
tare,  spiantare,  <  ML.  as  if  *displantare,  <  L. 
ijs-priv.  +  plantare,  plant:  see  plant,  «.]  1. 
To  pluck  up ;  dislodge  from  a  state  of  being 
planted,  settled,  or  fixed. 

Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom. 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  iii.  3. 

But  after  the  lonians  and  Greeks  had  planted  certain 
Colonies  thereabout,  and  displanted  the  barbarous,  it  [the 
Black  Sea]  was  called  Euxine.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  30. 
2.  To  strip  of  what  is  planted,  settled,  or  estab- 
lished :  as,  to  displant  a  country  of  inhabitants. 

They  [the  French]  bad  them  tell  all  the  plantations,  as 

far  as  forty  degrees,  that  they  would  come  with  eight 

ships,  next  year,  and  (JispZajiS  them  all.  ^  ^  ,„„ 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  198. 

displantation  (dis-plan-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  d6- 
plantation  =  8p.  desplantacion  =  It.  spianta- 
zione;  as  displant  +  -ation.']  The  act  of  dis- 
planting;  removal;  displacement.    Baleigh. 

displat  (dis-plaf),  V.  t. ;  pret.  andpp.  dwtottefi, 
ppr.  displatting.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  plats.^  To  un- 
twist; uncurl.    SaJceioill. 

display  (dis-pla'),  v.  [<  MB.  displayen,  despUy- 
en,  <  OF.  desp'leier,  desploier,  desploer,  despher, 
F.  delayer  (>  E.  deploy,  q.  v.)  =  Pr.  desplegar, 
despleyar  =  Sp.  desplegar  =  Pg.  despregar  = 
It.  dispiegare,  spiegare,  <  ML.  disphcare,  unfold, 
display,  L.  (in  pp.  displieatus)  scatter,  <  L.  d%s-. 
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apart,  +  pUcare,  fold :  see  plait,  plicate.  Hence 
by  apheresis  sptoy,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  im- 
fold;  lay  open;  spread  out;  expand;  disclose, 
as  in  carving  or  (fisseoting  a  body. 

Berthe  up  his  fethrys  displayed  like  a  sayle. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  166. 
Dysplaye  that  crane.     Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  266. 
So  having  said,  eftsoones  he  gan  display 
His  painted  nimble  wings,  and  vanisht  quite  away. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  8. 

The  Sunne  no  sooner  displayed  his  beames,  than  the 

Tartar  his  colours.    Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  27. 

2.  To  show;  expose  to  the  view;  exhibit  to 
the  eyes;  especially,  to  show  ostentatiously; 
parade  flauutingly. 

For  then  the  choice  and  prime  women  of  the  City,  if  the 
deceased  were  of  note,  do  assist  their  obsequies,  with 
bosoms  displaid.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  65. 

Proudly  displaying  the  insignia  of  their  order.  Prescott. 
He  spoke,  and  one  among  his  gentlewomen 
Display'd  a  splendid  silk  of  foreign  loom. 
Where  like  a  shoaling  sea  the  lovely  blue 
Play'd  into  green.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  To  exhibit  to  the  mind;  make  manifest  or 
apparent ;  bring  into  notice :  as,  to  display  one's 
ignorance  or  folly. 

His  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower,  displaying 
All  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom  to  achieve 
Things  highest,  greatest.  Milton,  P.  B,.,  i.  67. 

Paint  the  Ueverse  of  what  you've  seen  to  Day, 
And  in  bold  Strokes  the  vicious  Town  display. 

Congreve,  Opening  of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Epil. 

Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  skill  which 

Socrates  displays  in  the  conversations  which  Plato  >has 

reported  or  invented.  Macaulay,  History. 

It  is  in  the  realising  of  grand  cliaracter  that  the  strength 

of  historical  genius  chiefly  displays  itself. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  98. 
In  fact,  we  may  say  that  the  great  mass  of  purely  bio- 
logical phenomena  may  be  displayed  for  some  time  by  an 
organism  detached  from  its  medium,  as  by  a  fish  out  of 
water.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  64. 

4t.  To  discover;  descry. 

And  from  his  seat  took  pleasure  to  display 
The  city  so  adorned  with  towers. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xi.  74. 
5.  In  printing,  to  make  conspicuous  or  attrac- 
tive ;  give  special  prominence  to,  as  particular 
words  or  lines,  by  the  use  of  larger  type,  wider 
space,  etc.  =  Syn.  2.  To  parade,  show  off. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  lay  anything  open,  as  in 
carving  or  dissecting. 

He  cai^ves,  displays,  and  cuts  up  to  a  wonder.  Spectator. 
2.  To  make  a  show  or  display. — 3.  To  make  a 
great  show  of  words ;  talk  demonstratively. 

The  very  fellow  which  of  late 
Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness. 

*  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  i. 

display  (dis-pla'),  n.  [<  display,  v."]  An  open- 
ing, unfolding,  or  disclosing;  a  spreading  of 
anything  to  the  view,  commonly  with  the  sense 
of  ostentation  or  a  striving  for  effect ;  show ; 
exhibition:  as,  a  great  display  of  banners;  a 
display  of  jewelry. 

He  died,  as  erring  men  should  die, 
Without  display,  without  parade. 

Byron,  Farisina,  xvii. 
Human  nature,  it  is  true,  remains  always  the  same,  but 
the  displays  of  it  change.    Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  223. 
=S3^.  Show,  Parade,  etc.    See  ostentation. 

displayed  (dis-plad'),  j?.  a.  [Pp.  of  display,  «.] 
1.  Unfolded;  opened;  spread;  expanded;  mani- 
fested; disclosed. —  3.  In  her.:  (a)  Having  the 
wings  expanded :  said  of  a  bird 
used  as  a  bearing,  especially  a 
bird  of  prey.  Compare  disclosed. 
(6)  Gtardant  and  extendant:  said 
of  a  beast  used  as  a  bearing. 
[Bare.]  Also  extendant. — 3.  In 
printing,  printed  in  larger  or 
more  prominent  type,  or  con- 
spicuously arranged  to  attract 
attention.— Descendent  displayed. 


Eagle  Displayed. 


.  __,    8e&  descendent. 

—Displayed  foreshortened,  m  her.,  represented  with 
the  wings  extended  and  with  the  head  outward,  as  if  flying 
out  of  the  field :  said  of  a  bird  used  as  a  bearing.- Dis- 
played reoursant,  in  her.,  having  the  wings  crossed  be- 
hind the  back :  said  of  a  bird  used  as  a  bearing.  The  bird 
is  generally  represented  showing  the  back ;  when  in  this 
position,  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  displayed  tergiant. 
USplayer  (dis-pla'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  displays. 
The  displayer  of  his  high  frontiers. 

Oayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

display-letter  (dis-pla'let''''6r),  n.  Same  as  dis- 
pUiy-type. 

display-stand  (dis-pla'stand),  n.  A  rack,  shelf, 
or  other  contrivance  for  showing  goods  in  a 
window  or  on  a  counter. 

display-type  (dis-pla'tip),  n.  A  type,  or  col- 
lectively types,  of  a  style  more  prominent  or 


displeasing 

attractive  than  the  ordinary  text-type.    Also 
display-letter. 

displet  (dis'pl),  V.  t.  [Contr.  of  disciple,  v."]  To 
discipline. 

And  bitter  Penaunce,  with  an  yron  whip. 
Was  wont  him  onCe  to  disple  every  day. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  27. 

displeasancet  (dis-plez'ans),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  displeasaunce ;  <'ME.  displeasance,  dis- 
pleasaunce,  <  AF.  displesance,  OP.  displeisance, 
desplaisance,  F.  diplaisance  =  Pr.  desplasensa 
=  Sp.  Pg.  displieencia  =  It.  dispiacema,  dis- 
,piacenzia,  spiacenza,  <  ML.  displacentia  (>  E. 
displacency),  a  restored  form  of  L.  displicentia 
(>  E.  displicence),  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 
discontent:  see  displacency,  displeasant,  dis- 
please, and  ef.  pleasance.'i  Displeasure;  dissat- 
isfaction; discontent;  annoyance;  vexation. 

Such  greues  &  many  other  happyth  vnto  the  hunter, 
whyche  for  displeasance  of  theym  yt  love  it  I  dare  not 
reporte.    JiU.  Berners,  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge,  fol.  1,  back. 

Cordeill  said  she  lov'd  him  as  behoov'd : 
Whose  simple  answere,  wanting  colours  fayre 
To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  displeasaunce  moov'd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  28. 

displeasantt  (dis-plez'ant),  a.  [<  ME.  *dis- 
ptesant,  <  AF.  "displesarit,  restored  form  of 
OF.  desplaisant,  F.  d^laisant,  <  ML.  displa- 
cen{t-)s,  L.  displicen(^t-)s,'ppt.  of  dispUcere,  ML. 
also  displaeere,  displease:  see  displease.  Cf. 
pleasant.']  Unpleasant  or  impleasing;  show- 
ing or  giving  displeasure. 

The  King's  highnesse,  at  his  upriseing  and  comeing 
thereunto,  may  flnde  the  said  chamber  pure,  cleane, 
whollsome,  and  meete,  without  any  displeasant  aire  or 
thing,  as  the  health,  commodity,  and  pleasure  of  his  most 
noble  person  doth  require. 

Quoted  iu  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  364. 

If  it  were  God's  pleasure  to  give  them  into  their  ene- 
mies' hands,  It  was  not  they  that  ought  to  show  one  dis- 
pleasant look  or  countenance  there  against. 

Munday  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  202). 
That  no  man  would  invite 
The  poet  from  us,  to  sup  forth  to-night, 
If  the  play  please.    If  it  displeasant  be, 
We  do  presume  that  no  man  will. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  5. 

displeasantlyt  (dis-plez'ant-li),  adv.  Unpleas- 
antly; offensively. 

He  thought  verily  the  Emperor  should  take  it  more  dis- 
pleasantly  than  if  his  holiness  had  declared  himself. 

Sti-ype,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  1628. 

displease  (dis-plez'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
pleased, ppr.  displeasing.  [<  ME.  displesen, 
desplesen,  <  AF.  *displeser,  OF.  desplaisir,  later 
desplaire,  mod.  P.  diplaire  z=  Pr.  desplazer  = 
Sp.  desplacer  =  Pg.  desprazer  =  It.  dispiacere, 
spiacere,  <  ML.  dispiacere,  restored  form  of  L. 
dispUcere,  displease,  <  dis-  priv.  +  placere, 
please:  see  please.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  fail  to 
please ;  offend ;  be  disagreeable  to ;  excite 
aversion  in:  as,  acrid  and  rancid  substances 
displease  the  taste ;  glaring  colors  displease  the 
eye ;  his  conduct  displeased  his  relatives. 

God  was  displeased  with  this  thing ;  therefore  he  smote 
Israel.  1  Chron.  xxi.  7. 

If  strange  meats  displease. 
Art  can  deceive,  or  hunger  force  my  taste. 

Donne,  Satires. 
Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arrived  at  heaven-gate,  displeased 
All  were  who  heard.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  22. 

Adversity  is  so  wholesome,  .  .  .  why  should  we  be  dis- 
pleased with  it?  Barrow,  Works,  III.  vii. 
Always  teasing  others,  always  teas'd. 
His  only  pleasure  is  —  to  be  displeas'd. 

Cowper,  Conversation. 
2t.  To  fail  to  accomplish  or  satisfy;  fall  short 
of. 
I  shall  displease  my  ends  else.  Beau,  and  PI. 

[Frequently  followed  by  to  in  old  English.] 
=Spi.  1.  To  annoy,  chafe,  provoke,  pique,  fret. 
H.  intrans.  To  excite  disgust  or  aversion. 
Foul  sights  do  rather  displease  in  that  they  excite  the 
memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the  immediate  objects. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

displeasedly  (dis-ple'zed-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
pleased or  disapproving  manner ;  in  the  man- 
ner of  one  who  is  displeased. 

He  looks  down  displeasedly  upon  the  earth,  as  the  re- 
gion of  his  sorrow  and  banishment. 

Bp.  Ball,  The  Happy  Man. 

displeasedness  (dis-ple'zed-nes),  n.  Displea- 
sure ;  uneasiness.     W,  Montague. 

displeaser  (dis-ple'zer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  displeases. 

displeasing  (dis-ple'zing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  dis- 
please, v.]  Offensive  to  the  mind  or  any  of  the 
senses;  disagreeable. 

His  position  is  never  to  report  or  speak  a  displeasinff 
thmg  to  his  friend.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  208. 
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cUspleasingly  (dis-ple'zing-li),  adv.     In  a  dis- 
pleasing, annoying,  or  offensive  manner. 
From  theii"  retreats 
Cockroaches  crawl  dUpleasingly  abroad. 

Grainger,  Sugar  Cane,  i. 

displeasingneSS  (dis-ple'zing-nes),  n.  Dis- 
tastefulness ;  offensiveness ;  the  quality  of  giv- 
ing some  degree  of  annoyance  or  offense. 

displeasurable  (dis-plez'ur-a-bl),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  pleasurable.']  Disagreeable ;  giving  or 
imparting  no  pleasure. 

The  pleasures  men  gain  by  labouring  in  their  vocations, 
and  receiving  in  one  form  or  another  returns  for  their 
services,  usually  have  the  drawback  that  the  labours  are 
in  a  considerable  degree  displeasurable. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  102. 

displeasure  (dis-plez'ur),  n.  [<  AF.  displea- 
sure (F.  deplaisir),  <  *"displeser,  OF.  desplaisir, 
F.  deplaire,  displease:  see  displease,  and  cf.  dis- 
and  pleasure.]  1.  The  state  of  feeling  dis- 
pleased; specifically,  a  feeling  of  intense  or 
indignant  disapproval,  as  of  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience, injustice,  etc. :  as,  a  man  incurs  the 
displeasure  of  another  by  thwarting  his  views 
or  schemes ;  a  servant  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
his  master  by  neglect  or  disobedience ;  we  ex- 
perience displeasure  at  any  violation  of  right  or 
decorum. 

Tlie  States  return  answer,  That  they  are  heartily  sorry 
they  should  incur  her  displeasure  by  conferring  upon  the 
E[arl  of  Leicester]  that  absolute  Authority,  not  having 
first  made  her  acquainted.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  366. 

They  even  meet  to  complain,  censure,  and  remonstrate, 
when  a  governor  gives  displeasure.  Brougham. 

2.  Discomfort;  uneasiness;  dolefulness:  op- 
posed to  ^teasare.     [Archaic] 

A  feeling  ...  as  distinct  and  recognizable  as  the  feel- 
ing of  pleasui'e  in  a  sweet  taste  or  of  displeasure  at  a  tooth- 
ache. W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  H.  126. 

3.  Offense;  umbrage.     [Archaic] 

King  Lewis  took  displeasure  that  his  Daughter  was  not 
crowned  as  well  as  her  Husband.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  54. 

4.  A  displeasing  or  offensive  act ;  an  act  which 
causes,  or  is  fitted  to  cause  or  rouse,  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction,  annoyance,  or  resentment; 
an  ill  turn  or  affront :  generally  preceded  by  do. 

Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  than  the  Philistines, 
though  I  do  them  a  displeasure.  Judges  xv.  3. 

5t.  A  state  of  disgrace  or  disfavor. 

He  went  into  Poland,  being  in  displeasure  with  the  pope 
for  overmuch  familiarity.  Peacham,  Music. 

=Syn.  1.  Dissatisfaction,  disapprobation,  distaste,  dislike, 
anger,  vexation,  indignation,  resentment,  annoyance. 
displeasure  (dis-plez'ur),  v.  t.  [<  displeasure, 
K.J  To  displease;  be  displeasing  or  annoying 
to :  as,  it  displeasures  me  to  see  so  much  waste. 
[Archaic] 

When  the  way  of  pleasuring  and  displeasuring  lieth  by 
the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  other  should  be  over 
great.  Bacon,  Ambition. 

disl)lenisll  (dis-plen'ish),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I- 
plenish.]  Todisfumish;  deprive  of  plenishing; 
dispose  of  the  plenishing  of;  render  void  or 
destitute :  as,  a  displenishing  sale  (that  is,  one 
in  which  the  entire  household  furniture  is  dis- 
posed of).     [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

It  was  admitted,  indeed,  that  large  areas  of  forest-land 
had  been  displenished.  Geikie,  Ice  Age,  p.  1. 

displenishment  (dis-plen'ish-ment),  n.  1. 
The  act  of  displenishing. —  2.  The  condition  of 
being  displenished. 

dlsplicence,  dlsplicenCy  (dis'pli-sens,  -sen-si), 
n.  [<  L.  displicenlia,  displeasure," dissatisfac- 
tion: see  displacency,  displeasance,  doublets  of 
displicence,  displicency.]  Displeasure ;  dislike. 
[Rare.] 

He,  then,  is  the  .best  scholar,  that  studieth  the  least,  by 
his  own  arguings,  to  clear  to  himself  these  obscure  inter- 
jections of  displicence  and  ill-humour. 

W.  Montagite,  Devoute  Essays,  i. 

Hence  arose,  ...  I  will  not  say  a  grudge  against  them, 
for  they  had  no  sin,  yet  a  kind  of  displicency  with  them, 
as  mere  creatures.  Goodwin,  Works,  I.  i.- 136. 

In  so  far  as  a  man's  life  consists  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  he  possesseth,  we  see  then  why  it  dwindles 
with  these.  The  like  holds  where  self-complacency  or  dis- 
plicency rests  on  a  sense  of  personal  worth  or  on  the  hon- 
our or  affection  of  others.    J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  70. 

displodet  (dis-plod'),  v.  [<  L.  displodexe,  pp. 
dis}ilof(i(S,  spread  out,  burst  asunder,  <  dis-, 
asunder,  -1-  plaudere,  strike,  clap,  beat.  Cf. 
applaud,  e^lode.]  I.  intrans.  To  burst  with  a 
loud  report;  explode. 

Like  rubbish  from  disploding  engines  thrown. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v. 
II.   trans.    To  cause  to  burst  vrith  a  loud  re- 
port; explode. 

stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row. 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.  3Iilton,  P.  L.,  vi.  605. 
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displosiont  (dis-plo'zhon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *di«- 
plosio\n-),  <  displodcre,  pp.  displosus,  burst 
asunder  :  see  displode.]  The  act  of  disploding ; 
explosion. 

The  vast  displosion  dissipates  the  clouds. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

displosivet  (dis-plo'siy),  a.  [<  L.  displosus,  pp. 
of  displodere,  displode,  +  -ive.]    Explosive. 

displume  (dis-plom'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
plumed, ppr.  displuming.  [<  OF.  desplumer, 
F.  deplumer  =  Sp.  Pg.  desplumar  =  It.  spiu^ 
mare,  strip  of  feathers,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  plu- 
jHare,  feather:  see  jjto«e,  «.  Ct.  deplume.]  To 
strip  or  deprive  of  plumes  or  feathers ;  hence, 
to  strip  of  honors,  or  of  "badges  of  honor. 

You  have  sent  them  to  us  .  .  .  so  displumed,  degraded, 
and  metamorphosed,  such  unfeathered  two-legged  things, 
that  we  no  longer  know  them.         Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

The  sun  shone  wide  over  open  uplands,  the  displumed 
hills  stood  clear  against  the  sky. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  17. 

dispoint  (dis-poinf),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  point, 
11.]     To  deprive  of  a  point  or  points. 

While  Nergal  speeds  his  Victory  too-fast. 
His  hooks  dis-pointed  disappoint  his  haste. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

dispondaic  (di-spon-da'ik),  a.  [As  dispondee 
+  -ic,  after  spondaic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
dispondee ;  consisting  of  or  constituting  two 
spondees :  as,  the  dispondaic  close  of  a  dactylic 
hexameter. 

di^ondee  (di-spon'de),  n.  [<  L.  dispondeus, 
LL.  also  dispondius,  <  Gr.  dwndvduog,  a  double 
spondee,  <  Si-,  two-,  +  anovdeloq,  spondee :  see 
spondee.]  lupros.,  a  double  spondee ;  two  spon- 
dees regarded  as  forming  one  compound  foot. 

dispondeus  (di-spon-de'us),  n. ;  pi.  dispondei 
(-i).     \li.:  see  dispondee.]     B&vae  3,s  dispondee. 

dispone  (dis-p6n'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disponed, 
ppr.  disponing.  [Formerly  also  dispon  ;  <  ME. 
disponen,  <  OP.  disponer,  dispose,  despondre, 
expose,  expound,  explain,  F.  dial,  depondre, 
disjoin,  detach,  let  go,  =  Sp.  disponer  =  Pg. 
dispor  =  It.  disporre,  disponere  =  D.  disponeren 
=  Gr.  disponiren  =  Dan.  disponere  =  Sw.  dispo- 
nera,  dispose,  <  L.  disponere,  pp.  dispositus,  set 
in  different  places,  distribute,  arrange,  set  in 
order,  dispose,  settle,  determine,  <  dis-,  apart, 
in  different  directions,  +  ponere,  set,  place : 
see  ponent,  and  of.  dispose.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
set  in  order ;  arrange ;  dispose. 

Syn  God  seth  every  thing,  out  of  doutance, 
And  hem  disponetk  thorugh  his  ordinaunce. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  964. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  to  make  over  or  convey  to  an- 
other in  a  legal  f  onn. 
He  has  disponed  .  .  .  the  whole  estate.  Scott. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  make  disposition  or  arrange- 
ment ;  dispose :  absolutely  or  with  of. 
Of  my  moble  thou  dispone 
Kight  as  the  semeth  best  is  for  to  done. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  300. 
Man  propons  taut  God  dispons. 

Ray,  Proverbs,  2d  ed.  (1678),  p.  384. 

disponee  (dis-po-ne'),  n.  [<  dispone  +  -eel.]  in 
Scots  law,  one  to  whom  anything  is  disponed  or 
made  over. 

disponent  (dis-po'nent),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  dispo- 
nente,  <  L.  disponen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  disponere,  dis- 
pose :  see  dispone.]  Disposing  or  fitting  for  the 
end  in  view — Disponent  form,  in  metaph.  See/orm. 

disponer  (dis-po'ner),  n.  In  Scots  law,  a  person 
who  legally  transfers  property  from  himself  to 
another. 

disponget  (dis-pimj'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  +  sponge.] 
To  discharge,  as  from  a  sponge ;  distil  or  drop. 
Also  dispunge. 

O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy. 

The  poisonous  damp  of  night  dispense  upon  me. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  9. 

disport  (dis-port'),  V.  [<  ME.  disporten,*despor- 
ten,  divert,  play,  <  OF.  desporter  =  It.  *disportar 
(in  deriv.)  (<  ML.  as  if  *disportare),  var.  of  de- 
porter,  depporter,  bear,  support,  manage,  dis- 
pense, spare,  banish,  divert,  amuse,  refl.  divert 
or  amuse  one's  self,  also  forbear,  desist,  cease, 
F.  deporter,  carry  away,  transport,  refl.  desist, 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  deportar  =  It.  diportare,  deport, 
divert,  <  L.  deportare,  aarry  away,  transport, 
ML.  also  bear,  suffer,  forbear,  also  (by  a  turn 
of  thought  seen  also  in  similar  senses  of  dis- 
tract, divert,  transport),  divert,  amuse,  <  de, 
away,  -I-  portare,  carry.  See  deport.  Hence  by 
apheresis  sport,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  It.  To  carry 
away;  transport;  deport. 

And  in  the  first  parliament  of  his  raigne  there  was  this 
act  of  indemnity  paijsed.  That  all  and  singular  persons 
comming  with  him  from  beyond  the  seas  into  the  realme 
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of  Englande,  taking  his  party  and  quarrell,  in  recovering 
his  just  title  and  riglit  to  the  realme  of  England,  shall  be 
utterly  discharged  quite,  and  unpunishable  for  ever  by 
way  of  action,  or  otherwise,  of  or  for  any  murther,  slay- 
ing of  men,  or  of  taking  and  disporting  of  goods,  or  any 
other  trespasses  done  by  them. 

Prynne,  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  iii.  45. 

2.  To  divert;  cheer;  amuse  sportively  or  gai- 
ly :  usually  with  a  reflexive  pronoun. 

Bisily  they  gonnen  hire  conforten,  .  .  . 
And  with  hire  tales  weuden  hire  disporten. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  724. 
Tho  was  this  wofuU  wife  comforted 
By  alle  waies  and  dispoi-ted. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  75. 

3.  To  display  in  a  gay  or  sportive  manner: 
sport. 

The  new  varieties  of  form  in  which  his  genius  now  dis- 
ported itself  were  scarcely  less  striking. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  II.  241. 
II.  intrans.  To  play ;  sport ;  indulge  in  gal, 
ety. 

With  that  entred  the  Emperour  in  to  his  chamber  and 
the  sauage  man  and  his  prive  counseile,  and  therthei  rested 
and  disported,  and  spake  of  many  thinges. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  428. 
That  cup-board  where  the  Mice  disport, 
I  liken  to  St.  Stephen's  Court. 

Prior,  Erie  Robert's  Mice. 
Where  light  disports  in  ever -mingling  dyes. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L,,  ii.  66. 

disport  (dis-porf),  n.  [<  ME.  disport,  disporte, 
desporte,  <  OF.  "desport,  disport,  deport  =  Pg. 
desporto  (obs.)  =  It.  disporto  (ML.  disportu^, 
disport ;  from  the  verb.  Hence  by  apheresis 
sport,  q.  v.]  Diversion;  amusement;  play; 
sport ;  pastime  ;  merriment. 

Non  other  Cytee  is  not  lyche  in  comparisoun  to  it,  of 
f aire  Gardynes,  and  of  f aire  Desportes. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  123. 

Than  com  the  kynge  Arthur  and  his  companye  from 
theire  disporte.  Merlin  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  466. 

All  prepare 
For  revels  and  disport. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  3. 
Thy  feathered  lieges  bill  and  wings 
In  love's  disport  employ. 
Wordsworth,  Ode  Composed  on  May  Morning. 

disportment  (dis-port'ment),  H.  The  act  of  dis- 
porting; play;  amusement.   [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

disposable  (dis-p6'za-bl),  a.  [<  dispose  + 
-able.]  Subject  to  disposal;  that  may  be  dis- 
posed of ;  free  to  be  used  or  employed  as  ooea- 
sionmay require;  available:  as, disposaJte prop- 
erty;  the  whole  disposable  force  of  an  army. 

To  whom  should  the  infant  community,  ...  as  yet  not 
abounding  in  disposable  means — to  whom  should  they 
look?  Everett,  Orations,  I.  347. 

The  English  law  has  always  enjoyed  even  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  the  disposable  ability  of  the  country. 

Maine,  Cambridge  Essays,  p.  28. 

disposal  (dis-p6'zal),  /i.  [<  dispose  +  -al]  1. 
The  act  of  disposing  or  placing;  a  setting  or 
arranging;  disposition  or  arrangement:  as,  the 
disposal  of  the  troops  in  two  lines ;  the  disposal 
of  books  in  a  library. — 2.  A  disposing  of  by 
bestowal,  alienation,  riddance,  etc. :  as,  the  dis- 
posal of  money  by  will ;  the  disposal  of  a  daugh- 
ter in  marriage;  the  disposal  of  an  estate  by 
sale ;  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

I  am  called  off  from  publick  dissertations  by  a  domes- 
tick  affair  of  great  importance,  which  is  no  less  than  tlie 
disposal  of  my  sister  Jenny  for  life.  Tatler,  No.  76. 

3.  Regulation,  ordering,  or  arrangement,  by 
right  of  power  or  possession ;  dispensation. 

Tax  not  divine  disposal;  wisest  men 
Have  err'd,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceived ; 
And  shall  again,  pretend  they  ne'er  so  wise. 

MUton,  S.  A.,  1.  210. 

4.  Power  or  right  to  dispose  of  or  control :  pre- 
ceded usually  by  at,  sometimes  by  in  or  to:  as, 
everything  is  left  at,  in,  or  to  his  disposal;  the 
results  are  at  or  in  the  disposal  of  Providence. 

Are  not  the  blessings  both  of  this  world  and  the  next  in 
his  disposal?  Bp.  Atterbwry. 

I  am  at  your  disposal  the  whole  morning. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  1. 1. 

Of  all  the  tools  at  Law's  disposal,  sure 
That  named  Vigiliarum  is  the  best — 
That  is,  the  worst — to  whoso  has  to  bear. 

Brouming,  King  and  Book,  IL  74. 
=S3m.  1  and  2.  Dispositiou,  distribution.— 3  and  4.  Con- 
trol, ordering,  direction.  , 
dispose  (dis-poz'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  disposed, 
ppr.  disposing.  [<  ME.  disposen,  <  OF.  disposer, 
desposer,  F.  disposer,  dispose,  arrange,  order, 
accom.  after  poser,  set,  place  (see  pose^),  <  L- 
disponere,  pp.  dispositus,  arrange,  dispose, etc.: 
see  dispone,  and  cf.  disposition,  eta.]  I.  trans. 
1 .  To  set  in  order ;  place  or  distribute  in  a  par- 
ticular order;  put;  arrange:  as,  the  ships  were 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  the  trees  are 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 
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The  xxxtli  day  x  pounde  hony  diapoie 
In  It  wel  scommed  first,  and  use  it  soo. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 

As  for  the  Pools,  they  are  three  in  number,  lying  in  a  row 

above  each  other ;  being  so  dispoid  that  the  waters  of 

tlie  uppermost  may  descend  into  the  second,  and  those  ot 

the  second  into  the  third. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  88. 
'  In  the  Orang  the  clrcumvallate  papillsB  of  the  tongue 
aie  arranged  in  a  V,  as  in  Man.  In  the  Chimpanzee  they 
are  disposed  like  a  T,  with  the  top  turned  forward. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  412. 
She  wore  a  thin,  black  silk  gown,  charmingly  disposed 
about  the  throat  and  shoulders. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  188. 
Specifically— 2.  To  regulate;  adjust;  set  in 
right  order. 

There  were  in  these  quarters  ot  the  world,  sixteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  certain  speculative  men,  whose  authority 
disposed  the  whole  religion  of  those  times. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  1. 
Who  hath  disposed  the  whole  world  ?        Job  xxxiv.  IS. 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose. 

Dryden,  Fables. 
Benign  Creator,  let  thy  plastic  Hand 
Dispose  its  own  Effect.  Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

3.  To  place,  locate,  or  settle  suitably:  chiefly 
reflexive. 

The  planters  (not  willing  to  run  any  hazard  of  conten- 
tion for  place  in  a  country  where  there  was  room  enough) 
gave  over  their  purpose,  and  disposed  themselves  other- 
wise. Wirtthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  308. 

Do  you  proceed  into  the  Fumitory,  .  .  .  and  so  dispose 
yourself  over  the  burning  heap  that  the  smoke  will  reach 
your  whole  body.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  6. 

4.  To  give  direction  or  tendency  to ;  set,  place, 
or  turn  (toward  a  particular  end,  consequence, 
or  result,  or  in  a  particular  direction) ;  adapt. 

Dispose  thi  youth  aftir  my  doctryne, 
To  all  norture  thi  corage  to  enolyne. 

Bailees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 
But  if  thee  list  unto  Court  to  throng, 
And  there  to  hunt  after  the  hoped  pray, 
Then  must  thou  thee  dispose  another  way. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  604. 
Endure  and  conquer  ;  Jove  will  soon  dispose 
To  future  good  our  past  and  present  woes.    Dryden. 

5.  To  incline  the  mind  or  heart  of. 

He  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia.         Acts  xviii.  27. 

Suspicions  .  .  .  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to 

jealousy,  [and]  wise  men  to  irresolution  and  melancholy. 

Bacon,  Suspicion. 
Fribourg  .  .  .  lies  in  the  prettiest  solitude  Imaginable, 
among  woods  and  rocks,  which  at  hrst  sight  dispose  a  man 
to  be  serious. 

■Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  617. 

6t.  To  make  over  or  part  with,  as  by  gift,  sale, 
or  other  means  of  alienation;  alienate  or  be- 
stow: as,  "he  disposed  all  church  preferments 
to  the  highest  bidder,"  Swift. 

You  should  not  rashly  give  away  your  heart, 
Nor  must  you,  without  me,  dispose  yourself. 

Shirley,  The  Traitor,  ii.  2. 

Some  were  of  opinion  that,  if  Verin  would  not  suffer  his 
wife  to  have  her  liberty,  the  church  should  dispose  her  to 
some  other  man  who  would  use  her  better. 

Wivihrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  341. 

You  have  disposed  much  in  works  of  public  piety. 

Bp.  Sprat. 

Disposing  form.  See  /o»-m.= Sjm.  1.  To  range,  rank, 
group.— 2.  Order,  regulate,  fit. — 6.  Lead,  induce. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  disposition;  deter- 
mine the  arrangement  or  settlement  of  some- 
thing. 

Man  proposes,  God  disposes.  Old  proverb. 

To  whom  you  shall  leave  your  goods  it  is  hid  from  you ; 
lor  you  may  purpose,  but  God  will  dispose. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  236. 

The  dramatist  creates ;  the  historian  only  disposes. 

Macaulay,  On  History. 

2t.  To  bargain ;  make  terms. 

You  did  suspect 
She  had  dispos'd  with  Csesar. 

Shah.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  12. 

To  dispose  of.  (a)  To  make  a  disposal  of ;  part  with, 
get  rid  of,  or  provide  for,  as  by  bestowal,  alienation,  sale, 
arrangement,  contrivance,  occupation,  etc.:  as,  he  has  (M- 
posed  of  his  house  advantageously ;  he  disposed  of  his 
daughter  in  nian-iage ;  he  has  disposed  of  his  books  among 
his  friends;  I  have  disposed  o/that  affair;  more  corre- 
spondence than  one  can  dispose  of;  they  knew  not  how  to 
dispose  of  their  time. 

A  rural  j  udge  disposed  of  beauty's  prize.  Waller. 

Hearing  that  Mrs.  Sarah  is  married,  I  did  joy  her  and 
kiss  her,  she  owning  of  it ;  and  it  seems  it  is  to  a  cooke. 
I  am  glad  she  is  disposed  of,  lor  she  grows  old  and  is  veiy 
painfull.  Pms,  Diary,  L  347. 

Well,  Biddy,  since  you  would  not  accept  of  your  Cousin, 
I  hope  yon  han't  disposed  of  yourself  elsewhere. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  v.  1. 

But,  sir,  as  I  understand  you  want  a  few  hundreds  im- 
mediately—is  there  nothing  you  could  topose  o/.'    ,_ 

Sheridan,  School  lor  Scandal,  ui.  3. 
(6)  To  exercise  control  over;  direct  the  disposal  or  course 
of :  as,  they  have  lull  power  to  dispose  of  their  possessions. 

The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole  disposing 


thereo/  is  oi  the  Lord. 


Prov.  xvi.  33. 
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.p  .  This  brow  was  fashion'd 

10  wear  a  kingly  wreath,  and  your  grave  judgment 
Given  to  dispose  of  monarchies. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  False  One,  i.  1. 
When  I  went  first  to  give  him  Joy,  he  pleased  to  give 
me  the  disposing  of  the  next  Attorney's  Place  that  falls 
void  in  York.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  32. 

A  planet  disposes  of  any  other  which  may  be  found  in 
Its  essential  dignities.  Thus,  if  0  be  in  t  ,  the  house  of 
S ,  then  (f  disposes  o/  0 ,  and  is  said  to  rule,  receive,  or 
govern  him.  W.  Lilly,  lutrod.  to  Astrology,  App.,  p.  340. 
Disposing  mind  and  memory.  See  memory. 
disposet  (dis-poz'),  n.  [<  dispose,  v.]  1.  Dis- 
posal ;  power  of  disposing ;  management. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 

Shale,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  7. 
I  rest  most  dutious  to  your  dispose. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  i.  2. 
There,  take  the  maid  ;  she  is  at  her  own  dispose  now. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  iv.  3. 

2.  Dispensation;  act  of  government;  manage- 
ment. 

But  such  is  the  dispose  of  the  sole  Disposer  of  empires. 
Speed,  The  Saxons,  VII.  xxxi.  §  2. 

3.  Cast  of  behavior ;  demeanor. 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose. 

To  be  suspected,  Iram'd  to  make  women  false. 

Shale,  Othello,  i.  3. 

4.  Disposition;  cast  of  mind;  inolination. 

Carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any. 

Shak.,T.  and  C,  ii.  3. 

disposed  (dis-pozd'),  p.  a.     [Pp.  of  dispose,  v.'i 

1.  Characterized  by  a  particular  tendency  of 
disposition,  character,  or  conduct :  with  such 
adverbs  as  well,  ill,  etc. :  as,  an  ill-disposed  per- 
son. 

God  send  rest  and  coumfort,  be  ye  sure. 
To  euery  wele  disposid  creature. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1043. 

2.  Characterized  by  a  particular  condition  of 
body  or  of  health:  with  well  or  ill. 

And  wel  I  wot,  thy  breeth  ful  soure  stinketh. 
That  sheweth  wel  thou  art  not  wel  disposed. 

Chaucer,  Manciple's  Tale,  Prol.,  1.  33. 
That  now  you  cannot  do  :  she  keeps  her  chamber. 
Not  well  dispos'd,  and  has  denied  all  visits. 

Beau,,  and  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  iii.  1. 
My  Lord  Sunderland  is  still  ill  disposed. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  33. 

3.  Inclined;  minded;  in  the  mood. 

Her  Majesty  [Queen  Elizabeth]  ...  is  well  and  excel- 
lently disposed  to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  she  is  on 
horseback  and  continues  the  sport  long. 

Quoted  in  Strutt^s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  71. 

disposedly  (dis-po'zed-lij,  adv.    With  arrange- 
ment ;  in  good  order ;  properly. 
She  .  .  .  paced  along  .  .  .  gravely  and  disposedly. 

Whyte  Melville,  The  Queen's  Maries. 

disposedness  (dis-po'zed-nes),  n.  Disposition ; 
inolination.     [Rare.] 

disposer  (dis-po'zer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  disposes ;  a  distributer,  bestower,  or  di- 
rector. 

The  gods  appoint  him 
.  The  absolute  disposer  of  the  earth. 
That  has  the  sharpest  sword. 

Fletcher  (and  another'^.  Prophetess,  v.  1. 

Forget  not  those  virtues  which  the  great  Disposer  of  aU 

bids  thee  to  entertain.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  27. 

Leave  events  to  their  Disposer.  Boyle. 

I  am  but  a  gatherer  and  disposer  of  other  men's  stuff. 

Wotton. 

disposingly  (dis-po'zing-li),  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  dispose,  regulate,  or  govern. 

disposition  (dis-po-zish'gn),  n.  [<  ME.  dispo- 
sition, disposicionj  disposicioun  =  D.  dispositie 
=  Gc.  Dan.  Sw.  disposition,  <  OP.  disposition,  P. 
disposition  =  Sp.  disposicion  =  Pg.  disposigao 
=  It.  disposizione,  <  L.  dispositio(n-),  arrange- 
ment, etc.,<  disponere,  pp.  dispositus,  arrange: 
see  dispone  and  dispose.']  1 .  A  setting  in  order; 
a  disposing,  placmg,  or  arranging;  arrange- 
ment of  parts;  distribution:  as,  the  disposition 
of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  an  army ;  the  dis- 
position of  the  trees  in  an  orchard ;  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  several  parts  of  an  edifice,  or  of 
figures  in  painting ;  the  disposition  of  tones  in  a 
chord,  or  of  parts  in  a  score. 

Disposiaion  is  a  certain  bestowing  of  thinges,  and  an  apt 

declaring  what  is  meete  for  every  parte,  as  tyme  and  place 

doe  beste  require.  Sir  T.  Wilson,  Rhetoric  (1658). 

No  diligence  can  rebuild  the  universe  in  a  model,  by 

the  best  accumulation  or  disposition  of  details. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  408. 

■  A  big  church  .  .  .  looked  out  on  a  square  completely 
French,  a  square  of  a  fine  modern  disposition,  .  .  .  em- 
bellished with  trees  .  .  .  and  allegorical  statues. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  178. 
McPherson  brought  up  Logan's  division  while  he  de- 
ployed Crocker's  lor  the  assault.    Sherman  made  similar 
dispositions  on  the  right. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  604. 


dispositor 

2.  Disposal ;  plan  or  arrangement  for  the  dis- 
posal, distribution,  or  alienation  of  something ; 
definite  settlement  with  regard  to  some  mat- 
ter; ultimate  destination:  as,  he  has  made  a 
good  disposition  of  his  property ;  what  disposi- 
tion do  you  intend  to  make  of  this  picture  ? 

Indeed  I  will  not  think  on  the  disposition  of  them  which 
have  sinned  before  death^  before  judgment,  before  de- 
struction :  but  I  will  rejoice  over  the  dixposition  of  the 
righteous,  and  I  will  remember  also  their  pilgiimage  and 
the  salvation  and  the  reward  that  they  shall  have. 

2  Esd.  viii.  38,  39. 

3.  In  arch.,  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  de- 
sign by  means  of  ichnography  (plan),  orthogra- 
phy (section  and  elevation),  and  scenography 
(perspective  view).  It  differs  from  distribution,  which 
signifies  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  internal  parts 
of  a  building. 

4.  Guidance;  control;  order;  command;  de- 
cree :  as,  the  dispositions  of  the  statute. 

I  putte  me  in  thy  proteccioun, 
Dyane,  and  in  thi  disposicioun. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1606. 
Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels. 

Acts  vii.  53. 
Appoint  [i.  e.,  aiTaign]  not  heavenly  disposition,  lather ; 
Nothing  ol  all  these  evils  hath  befallen  me 
But  justly.  Milton,  S.  A.,  L  373. 

5.  Aptitude ;  inclination ;  tendency ;  readiness 
to  take  on  any  character  or  habit:  said  of 
things  animate  or  inanimate,  but  especially 
of  an  emotional  tendency  or  mood. 

When  the  accident  of  sickness  and  the  natural  disposi- 
tion do  second  the  one  the  other,  this  disease  should  be 
more  forcible.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  64. 

Disposition  is  an  habit  begun,  but  not  perfected;  .  . 
for  example,  of  the  disposition  that  a  man  hath  to  learn- 
ing, he  is  said  to  be  studious :  but  of  perfect  habit,  got- 
ten by  continual  study  in  learning,  he  is  said  to  be  learn- 
ed, which  importeth  a  perfection  which  is  more  than  a 
disposition.  Blundeville. 

I  have  ever  endeavoured  to  nourish  the  merciful  dis- 
position and  humane  inclination  I  borrowed  from  my 
parents.  _     Sir  T.  Browne,  iteligio  Medici,  ii.  1. 

6.  Natural  tendency  or  constitution  of  the 
mind ;  intellectual  and  moral  bent ;  innate  tem- 
per :  as,  an  amiable  or  an  irritable  disposition. 

Thei  that  purposen  to  be  good  and  trewe, 
Weel  sette  by  noble  disposicioun, 
Contynue  in  good  condicioun, 
Thei  are  the  first  that  fallen  in  damage. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  77. 
I  have  suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more  than  the  vil- 
lainous inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  ol  W.,  iv.  5. 
This  is  not  the  first  day  wherein  thy  wisdom  is  mani- 
lested ;  but  Irom  the  beginning  ol  thy  days  all  the  people 
have  known  thy  understanding,  because  the  disposition 
ol  thine  heart  is  good.  Judith  viii.  29. 

I  am  in  love  with  your  Disposition,  which  is  generous, 
and  I  verily  think  you  were  never  guilty  ol  any  pusilani- 
mous  Act  in  your  Lile.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  11. 

7.  In  Scots  law,  a  unilateral  deed  of  alienation, 
by  which  a  right  to  property,  especially  herit- 
able property,  is  conveyed. — 8.  Health;  bodi- 
ly well-being.     [A  Gallicism,  perhaps.] 

Grace,  and  good  disposition,  'tend  your  ladyship. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  1. 
9.  Maintenance ;  allowance. 

I  crave  fit  disposition  lor  my  wile ; 

Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition ; 

With  such  accommodation,  and  besoi't. 

As  levels  with  her  breeding.    5Aa*.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Disposition  and  settlement,  in  Scots  law,  the  name 
usually  given  to  a  deed  by  which  a  person  provides  lor  the 
general  disposal  ol  his  property,  heritable  and  movable, 
alter  his  death.  =S3m.  1  and  2.  Adjustment,  regulation, 
bestowment,  classification,  grouping,  ordering. — 6  and  6. 
Inclination,  Tendency,  etc.    See  benti-. 

dispositional  (dis-po-zish'on-al,  a.  [<  disposi- 
tion +  -al.']    Pertaining  to  disposition. 

dispositivet  (dis-poz'i-tiv),  a.  [=  OP.  P.  dis- 
positif=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dispositivo,  <  ML.  disposi- 
tivus,  <  L.  dispositus,  pp.  of  disponere,  dispose : 
see  dispone,  dispose.']  1.  Relating  to  disposal; 
disposing  or  regulating. 

Without  his  eye  and  hand,  his  dispositive  wisdom  and 
power,  the  whole  Irame  would  disband  and  lall  into  con- 
lusion  and  ruin.  Bates,  Great  Duty  ol  Resignation. 

2.  Pertaining  to  inclination  or  natural  dispo- 
sition. 

Conversation  ...  so  impertinent  and  extravagant  as  is 
not  to  be  reduced  to  any  rules  or  bounds  of  reason  and  re- 
ligion ;  no,  not  under  any  intentional  piety,  and  habitual 
or  dispositive  holiness. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artil.  Handsomeness,  p.  S4. 

Dispositive  clause.    See  clause. 
dispositivelyt  (dis-poz'i-tiv-li),  adv.     1.  In  a 
dispositive    manner;     distributively.     Sir    T. 
Browne. —  2.  By  natural  or  moral  disposition. 

One  act  may  make  us  do  dispositively  what  Moses  is 
recorded  to  have  done  literally,  .  .  .  break  all  the  ten 
commandments  at  once.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  10. 

dispositort  (dis-poz'i-tor),  n.  [=  OP.  desjtwsilor, 
dispositour  =  Pg.  dispositor  =  It.  dispositorc,  < 


dispositor 

L.  as  if  *dispositor,  <  disj'onerc,  pp.  dispositus, 
dispose:  see  dispone,  dispose.}  1.  A  disposer. 
— 3.  In  astrol.,  a  planet  in  one  of  whose  es- 
sential dignities  another  planet  is,  the  former 
being  said  to  "dispose  of"  the  latter. 

When  the  dispositor  of  the  planet  signifying  the  thing 
asked  after  is  himself  disposed  by  the  lord  of  the  ascen- 
dant, it  is  a  good  sign.  Aaymond  Lully  (trans.). 

dispossess  (dis-po-zes'),  "•  *•  [<  OF.  desposses- 
ser,  deposseser  ='Pr.  despossegir  =  It.  disposses- 
sare,  spossessare ;  a,s  dis-ipriy.  +  possess,  v.  Of. 
OF.  desposser,  also  desposseder,  F.  dt^posseder 
=  Sp.  desposeer  (of.  Pg.  despossar,  desojpossar), 
<  ML.  dispossidere,  dispossess,  <  dis-  priv.  + 
pos-fidere,  possess:  see  dis-  ajiA possess.}  1.  To 
put  out  of  possession;  deprive  of  actual  ooou- 
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dispraise  (dis-praz'),  ;■.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
praised, ppr.  dispraising.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
disprayse;  <  ME.  dispreisen,  dispreysen,  <  OF. 
despreiser,despreser,desprisier,dispriser(yE.dis- 
piice)  =  Pr.  despreear,  despreeiar  =  Sp.  despre- 
ciar  =  Pg.  desprezar  =  It.  disprezzare,  dispre- 
giare,  dispraise,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  lAj.  pretiare, 
prize,  praise :  see  dis-  and  praise,  prized,  and  cf . 
disprize.1  To  speak  disparagingly  of;  men- 
tion with  disapprobation,  or  some  degree  of 
censure. 
I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked. 

Shak.,  2  B.en.  XY.,  u.  i. 
Of  such 
To  be  dispraised  is  the  most  perfect  praise. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  iii.  2. 


pancy,  particularly  of  real" property;  dislodge;  dispraise  (dis-praz'),  ra.  [_<  dispraise,  v.J  Dis- 
disseize:  usually  followed  by  of  before  the  paraging  speech  or  opinion;  animadversion; 
thing  possessed:  as,  to  dispossess  a  tenant  of    censure;  reproach. 

Their  language  is  one,  and  yet  exceedingly  diuersifled, 

according  as  they  [the  Japanese]  differ  in  State  or  Sexe  : 

or  as  they  spealte  in  praise  or  dispraise,  vsing  a  diuers 

Idiom.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  524. 

The  general  has  seen  Moors 

With  as  bad  faces ;  no  dispraise  to  Bertran's. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i. 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise ; 
And  inward  self-disparagement  alfords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iv. 
The  long-neclt'd  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever  hissing 


his  holding. 

Ye  shall  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and 
dwell  therein.  Num.  xxxiii.  63. 

The  Christians  were  utterly  dispossest  of  Judea  by  Sa- 
ladine  tlie  Aegyptian  Sultan.     Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  113. 

It  will  be  found  a  worlc  of  no  small  difficulty  to  dispos- 
sess and  thi'ow  out  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  long 
possession  begins  to  plead  prescription.    South,  Sermons. 

The  Confederates  at  the  west  were  narrowed  down  for 

all  communication  with  Richmond  to  the  single  line  of 

road  runninjf  east  from  Vicksburg.    To  dispossess  them 

of  this,  therefore,  became  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  383. 

3.  To  relieve  or  free  from  or  as  if  from  demo- 
niac possession. 
Tliey  have  three  ministers,  (one  a  Scotchman,)  who 


Because  their  natures  are  little.     Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  9. 
=Syn.  Disparagement,  opprobrium. 
dispraiser  (dis-pra'zer),  n.  One  who  dispraises. 
~    '      1727. 


take  great  pains  among  them,  and  had  lately  (by  prayer  J. ...^JVoj^,,!,, /,i;o -^^s'^i^^i-N  „/i.,      n„„         js 
and  lasting)  dispossessed  one  possessed  with  a  devil.  ttlSpraiSinglS;  (dis-pra  zmg-li),  adv.     By  way  of 


Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  159. 
lUspossess  proceedings,  proceedings  at  law  summa- 


dispraise ;  with  disapproval  or  some  degree  of 
reproach.     Shah. 


ily  to  eject  a  tenant,  as  for  non-payment  of  rent.  [CoUoq.)  dispread  (dis-pred'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tiispread 

—Dispossess  warrant,  a  warrant  awarded  in  such  pro-  -■  '•  ™       - -•  

ceedings,  to  eject  the  occupant.     [New  York.] 

'.  (dis-pg-zesf),  a.     [<..dis-  +  (self-) 
!.]    Having  lost  one's  self-possession 
or  self-command.     [Eare.] 

Miss  Susan,  deeply  agitated,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
say  or  do,  stood  also,  dispossessed,  looking  from  the  child 
to  the  woman,  and  from  the  woman  to  the  child. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

dispossession  (dis-po-zesh'gn),  n.     [=  F.  de- 


possession ;  as  dispossess  +  -4mi.  Cf.  posses- 
sion.'] 1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  possession, 
or  the  state  of  being  dispossessed. — 2.  The  act 
of  relieving  or  freeing  from  demoniac  posses-  dispreadert  (dis-pred'er),  n. 


ppr.  dispreading.  [For  "aisspreaa,  <.  dis-,  in 
different  directions,  -I-  spread.}  I.  trans.  To 
extend  or  spread  in  different  ways  or  direc- 
tions; expand  to  the  full  width.     [Bare.] 

Scantly  they  durst  their  feeble  eyes  dispread 

Upon  that  town.  Fairfax. 

II,  intrans.  To  expand  or  be  diffused;  spread 
widely.     [Rare.] 

Heat,  dispreading  through  the  sky. 
With  rapid  sway  his  burning  influence  darts 
On  man,  and  beast,  and  herb,  and  tepid  stream. 

Thomson,  Summer. 

One  who  dis- 


disproportionality 

disprofit  (dis-prof 'it),  «.    [<  dis-  priv.  +  profit} 
Loss;  detriment;  damage.     [Bare.] 
Whereas  he  sought  proflte,  he  fell  into  double  disprojite. 
Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  1710! 

disprofltablet  (dis-prof 'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  des- 
profitable,  desprouffitable,  <  des-  priv.  +  profita- 
ble, profitable.]    Unprofitable. 

It  is  said,  that  the  thing  indifferent  is  to  be  left  tree  to 
use  it  or  not  use  it,  as  it  shall  seem  profitable  or  disproJiUi- 
ble  unto  the  conscience  of  the  user. 
Bp.  Ridley,  in  Bradford's  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  377. 

disproof  (dis-prof),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
disproof e,  disproufe;  <  disprove  (as  if  <  dis-  priv. 
+  proof),  a,tteT  prove.}  Proof  to  the  contrary; 
confutation;  refutation:  as,  to  offer  evidence 
in  disproof  oi  an  allegation. 

Bent  as  he  was 
To  make  disproof  of  scorn,  and  strong  in  hopes. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

dispropertyt (dis-prop'6r-ti), v.  t.  [<  (Jw-priv.+ 
property. }    To  deprive  of  property ;  dispossess. 
He  would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleadera. 
And  dispropertied  their  freedoms.     Siiak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

disproportion  (dis-pro-por'shon),  n.  [<  OP. 
disproportion,  F.  disproportion  =  Sp.  despro- 
porcion  =  Pg.  desproporgao  =  It.  disproporzione, 
sproporzione ;  as  dis-  priv.  -I-  proportion,  n.} 
Want  of  proportion  of  one  thing  to  another,  or 
between  the  parts  of  the  same  thing;  lack  of 
symmetry;  absence  of  conformity  or  due  rela- 
tion in  size,  number,  quantity,  etc.:  as,  the 
disproportion  of  a  man's  arms  to  his  body,  or 
of  means  to  an  end;  the  disproportion  between 
supply  and  demand. 

Faultless  does  the  Maid  appear ; 
No  disproportion  in  her  soul,  no  strife. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  i.  23. 

The  simple  Indians  were  often  puzzled  by  the  great  dis- 
proportion between  bulk  and  weight.  .  .  .  Never  was  a 
package  of  furs  known  to  weigh  more  than  two  pounds  in 
the  market  of  Communipaw. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  102. 

He  had  yet  enough  of  growing  prosperity  to  enable  him 
to  increase  his  expenditure  in  continued  disproportion  to 
his  income.  '  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii,  7. 

Disproportion,  some  say,  is  the  cause  of  the  keenest 
misery  in  the  world :  for  instance,  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  powers,  capacities,  and  aspirations  of  man  and 
his  circumstances — especially  as  regai'ds  his  physical 
wants. 


sion,  or  the  Uke.  '  preads;  a  publisher;  a  divulger.    Milton. 

That  heart  [Mary  Magdalene's]  ...  was  freed  from  disprsiset,  V.  t.     A  Middle  English  form  of  dis- 
Satan  by  that  powerful  dispossession.  praise. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  iv.  dlSprOJUdicet  (dis-prej'9-dis),  V.  t.     [<  dis--pviy. 

3.  In  law,  same  as  ouster.  +  prejudice.}    To  free  from  prejudice. 

diSpOSSesSOr  (dis-po-zes'or),  n.     One  who  dis-        Those  .  .  .  will  easilie  be  so  far  disprejudic'd  in  point 

possesses.  '  "  of  the  doctrine  as  to  seek  the  acquainting  their  under- 

fpv.    T...-™/iT       J  1    ^  ^  ,\  i.         ■  ■  J  T,    ,       standings  with  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  religion. 

The  heirs  (blessed  be  God!)  are  yet  survivmg,  and  likely  —   "     ■  ^         ■    -  —    ^..   .• 


to  out-live  all  heirs  of  their  dispossessors  besides  their  in- 
famy. Cowley,  Government  of  Oliver  (Cromwell. 

dispostt  (dis-posf),  V.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  -I-  posf^.} 
To  remove  from  a  post ;  displace. 

Now,  thinke  thou  see'st  this  Soule  of  sacred  zeale, 

I'his  kindling  Cole  of  Haniing  Charitie, 

Disposted  all  in  post.  navies,  Holy  Roode,  p.  12. 

disposuref  (dis-po'zur),  n.     [<  dispose  +  -ure. 
Cf.  L.  dispositura,  disposition,  arrangement.] 

1.  Disposal;  the  power  of  disposing;  control; 
direction;  management. 

She  has  worn  as  good  [gowns],  they  sit  so  apted  to  her. 
And  she  is  so  greafa  mistress  of  disposure. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  4. 
Would  you  have  me. 
Neglecting  mine  own  family,  to  give  up 
My  estate  to  his  disposure  ? 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  i.  3. 
A  true  and  truly-loving  knight's  liberty  ought  to  be  en- 
•chained  to  the  disposure  of  his  lady. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  i. 

2.  Posture ;  disposition ;  state. 

They  remained  in  a  kind  of  warlike  disposure,  or  perhaps 
little  better.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  Distribution;  allotment. 


W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  vii.  §  5. 
dispreparet  (dis-prf-par'),  v.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  + 
prepare.}     'To  render  unprepared. 

The  kingdom  of  darkness  ...  is  nothing  else  but  a  con- 
federacy of  deceivers  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  endeavour  ...  to 
extinguish  in  them  [men]  the  light,  both  of  nature  and  the 
Gospel ;  and  so  to  disprepare  them  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  come.  Hohbes,  The  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 

disprison  (dis-priz'n),  V.  t.  [<  OP.  desprisoner, 
desprisonner,  disprisonner  (=  It.  sprigionare),  < 
des-  priv.  +  prisoner,  prisonner,  imprison :  see 
dis- and  prison,  V.}  To  loose  from  prison ;  setat 
liberty.     [Rare.] 

disprivacied  (dis-pri'va-sid),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
-f-  privacy  4-  -ed^.}  Pieprived  of  or  debarred 
from  privacy.     [Rare.] 

But  now,  on  the  poet's  dis-privacied  moods. 
With  do  this  and  do  that  the  pert  critic  intrudes. 

Lowell,  Fable  for  Critics. 

dispri'Tilege  (dis-priv'i-lej),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and;pp. 

disprivileged,  ppr.  disprivileging.     [<  dis-  priv. 

+  privilege.}  To  deprive  of  a  privilege.   [Rare.] 

So  acting  and  believing  disprivileges  them  for  ever  of 

that  recompence  which  is  provided  for  the  faithful. 

Penn,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  iv. 


In  mjdispomre  of  employments  of  the  brain,  I  have  diSpriZO  (dis-priz'),«).  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  (iisnmed 


thought  fit  to  make  Invention  the  master. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  p.  94. 

4.  A  state  of  orderly  arrangement. 

A  life  that  knew  nor  noise  nor  strife; 
But  was,  by  sweetening  so  his  will. 
All  order  and  disposure  still. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  a. 

5.  Natural  disposition. 

His  sweet  disposure. 
As  much  abhorring  to  behold,  as  do 
Any  unnatural  and  bloody  action. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois,  iv.  1. 

dispraisablet  (dis-pra'za-bl),  a.    [<  dispraise  -I- 
-able.}    Unworthy  of  praise.     Rev.  T.  Adams. 


ppr.  disprizing.  [<  OF.  dispriser,  disprisier,  var. 
of  despreiser,  despreser,  undervalue,  >  E.  dis- 
praise :  see  dispraise,  of  which  disprize  is  his- 
torically a  doublet;  cf.  prize'^,  praise.}  To 
undervalue;  depreciate;  disparage.     [Rare.] 

Nor  is 't  the  time  alone  is  here  disprised. 
But  the  whole  man  of  time,  yea,  Cassar's  self. 
Brought  in  disvalue.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

disprofesst  (dis-pro-fes'),  V.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  + 
profess.}    To  renounce  the  profession  of. 

His  armes,  which  he  had  vowed  to  disprofesse, 
She  gathered  up,  and  did  about  him  dresse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  xi.  20. 


disproportion  (dis-pro-por'shon),  V.  t.    [=  p. 

disproportionner  =  Sp.  Pg.  desproporcionar  = 
It.  sproporzionare,  <  ML.  disproportienare ;  as 
dis-  priv.  -f  proportion,  v.}  To  make  unsuita- 
ble in  dimensions  or  quantity ;  mismatch ;  join 
unfitly. 

To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI,,  iii.  2. 
He  can  perform  whatever  he  strenuously  attempts.  His 
words  never  seem  disproportioned  to  his  strength. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Kev.,  L  179. 

disproportionable  (dis-pro-p6r'shon-a-bl),  a. 
[<  disproportion  -I-  -able.}  Disproportional; 
disproportionate.     [Rare.] 

Such  disproportionable  and  unlikely  matches  can  wealth 
and  a  fair  fortune  make.      Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  564. 
How  great  a  monster  is  human  life,  since  it  consists  of 
so  disproportionable  parts. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed,  1835),  I.  862. 

disproportionableness  (dis-pro-por'  shon-a-bl- 
nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  out  of  proportion. 
[Rare.] 

Considering  my  own  great  defects,  the  incompetencj 
and  disproportionableness  of  my  strength. 

Hammond,  Works,  III.,  Advertisement 

disproportionably  (dis-pro-por'  shon-a-hli), 
adv.  Disproportionally ;  without  regard  to  just 
proportion.     [Rare.] 

Hath  the  sheriff  rated  Mr,  Hampden  disproportionaily, 
according  to  his  estate  and  degree  ?  If  he  hath,  let  him  _ 
tell.  State  Trials,  John  Hampden,  an,  1637. 

disproportional  (dis-pro-p6r'sh»n-al),  a.  [= 
F.  disproportionnel ;  as  disproportion  +  -tu.} 
Not  having  due  proportion,  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively; destitute  of  proportion  or  symmetry; 
unconformable  or  unequal  in  dimensions  or 
quantity :  as,  the  porch  is  disproportional  to 
the  building;  disproportional  limba;  dispropor- 
tional tasks. 

Nay  rather  the  perfection  consists  in  this,  that  out  of 
many  moderate  varieties  and  brotherly  dissimilitudes  tnai 
are  not  vastly  dispi-oportional  arises  the  goodly  and  grace- 
ful symmetry  that  commends  the  whole  pile  and  struc- 
ture, Milton,  Areopagltica. 

disproportionality  (dls-pro-por-shon-al'i-ti), 
n.  \_<  disproportional  +  -i^J.}  The  quality  01 
being  disproportional. 

The  world  so 's  setten  free 
From  that  untoward  disproportionalitt£.     . 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  "i-  "»* 


dlsproportlonally 

d^roportionally  (dis-pro-por'shon-al-i),  adv. 
Without  proportion  ;  imoonformably  ;  ime- 
qually. 

disproportionate  (dis-pro-por'shon-at),  a.  [= 
F.  disproportionni  =  Sp."Pg.  desproporeimado 
=  It.  disproporzionato,  sproporzionato,  <  ML. 
disproportionatus,  pp.  of  disproportionare :  see 
disproportion,  v.,  and  ct. proportionate.^  Out  of 
proportion ;  imsymmetrioal ;  without  due  pro- 
portion of  parts  or  relations:  as,  a  dispropor- 
tionate development;  means  disproportionate  to 
the  end. 

It  is  plain  that  men  have  agreed  to  a  disproportionate 
and  unequal  possession  of  the  earth.  Locke. 

The  United  States  are  large  and  populous  nations  in 
comparison  with  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  or  even  the 
Swiss  cantons ;  and  they  are  growing  every  day  more  dis- 
proportionate, and  therefore  less  capable  of  being  held  to- 
gether by  simple  governments. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  287. 

disproportionately  (dis  -pro  -por  'shon-  at  -li), 
adv.  In  a  disproportionate  degree ;  unsuitably; 
inadequately  or  excessively.     Boyle. 

disproportionateness  (dis  -  pro  -por '  shon  -  at  - 
nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  disproportionate ; 
want  of  proportion. 

dispropriatet  (dis-pro'pri-at),  v.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  dispropriated,  ppr.  dispropriaUng.  [<  ML. 
*dispropriatus,  pp.  of  *dispropriare  (>  OF.  des- 
proprier),  dispropriate,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  pro- 
priare,  appropriate,  <  proprius,  one's  own,  prop- 
er :  see  proper,  appropriate,  expropriate,  etc.] 
To  destroy  the  appropriation  of ;  disappropri- 
ate. 

And  who  kuoweth  whether  those  Appropriations  did 
not  supplant  these  Supplanters,  and  dispropriate  them 
of  that  which  in  a  iuster  proprietie  was  giuen  them  in 
their  first  foundations?  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  133. 

disprovable  (dis-pro'va-bl),  a.     [<  disprove  + 

-able.']    Capable  of  being  disproved  or  refuted. 

Formerly  also  spelled  disproveable.     Bailey, 

1727. 
disproval  (dis-pro'val),  n.     [<  disprove  +  -al.'] 

The  act  of  disproving;  disproof. 

The  disproval  of  Koch's  theories  must  come  from  actual 
work  upon  the  subject  [cholera  bacillus],  and  not  from 
literary  efforts.  Science,  V.  63. 

disprove  Cdis-prov'))  «)■  *• ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
proved, ppr.  disproving.  [<  ME.  disproven, 
usually  despreven,  <  OF.  desprover,  desprouver, 
refute,  contradict,  disprove,  <  des-  priv.  + 
prover,prouver,  prove:  see  dis- and  prove.]  1. 
To  prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous;  confute;  re- 
fute :  as,  to  disprove  an  assertion,  an  argument, 
or  a  proposition. 

I  cannot  assert  that,  nor  would  I  willingly  undertake  to 
disprove  it.  Everett,  Orations,  I.  414. 

The  revelation  of  the  interdependence  of  phenomena 
greatly  increases  the  improbability  of  some  legends  which 
it  does  not  actually  disprove.  Lechy,  Burop.  Morals,  I.  376. 

2.  To  prove  not  to  be  genuine,  real,  or  just ; 
set  aside  by  contrary  proof ;  invalidate :  as,  to 
disprove  a  person's  claim  to  land. 

The  apostles  opened  their  heavenly  commission,  and 
executed  it  publicly,  challenging  those  who  looked  on, 
with  all  their  curiosity,  subtlety,  and  spite,  to  disprove  or 
blemish  it.  Bp.  Attertmry,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

That  formidable  armada,  so  vainly  arrogating  to  itself 
a  title  which  the  very  elements  joined  with  human  valour 
to  disprove.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 18. 

3t.  To  convict  of  the  practice  of  error.  Soaker. 
—  4t.  To  disapprove ;  disallow. 

This  iest  also,  when  they  saw  the  Cardinall  not  disproue 
it,  every  man  toke  it  gladly,  sauyng  only  the  Frear. 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Utopia  (ed.  Arber),  p.  53. 

Some  things  are  good ;  yet  in  so  mean  a  degree  of  good- 
ness that  men  are  only  not  disproved  nor  disallowed  of 
God  for  them.  Hooker. 

St.  Ambrose  neither  approves  nor  disproves  it. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  202. 

disproveable,  a.    See  disprovable. 

disprovement  (dis-prov'ment),  n.     [<  disprove 

+  -ment.]    The  act  of  disproving;  confutation. 

The  scientific  discovery  .  .  .  around  which  all  Mr 

Lawes's  subsequent  work  centered  was  the  disprovement 

of  Liebig's  mineral-ash  theory^^^  ^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

disprover  (dis-pro'ver),  n.  One  who  disproves 
or  confutes.  ,  ,.        .       . 

disprovidet  (dis-pro-vid'),.  »•  *•  t<  ^*.«- P".^:  + 
provide.]     To  fail  to  provide  or  furnish  with. 

This  makes  me  sadly  walk  up  and  down  in  my  labora- 
tory,  like  an  impatient  lutanist,  who  has  his  song  book 
and  his  Instrument  ready,  but  is  altogether  dw^v^rf  of 
strings.  -BW^^'  ^<"^''^'  ^-  *"• 

dispunctl  (dis-pungkf),  ^-  *•     [<  L.  dispunctus, 
pp.  of  dispungere,  check  off  an  account,  etc.: 
see  dispunge^.]    To  point  or  mark  off;  sepa. 
rate;  set  aside.    [Kare.] 
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I  desire  the  reader  so  to  take  me  as  though  I  doe  not 
here  deale  withall,  nor  speake  of  the  matter,  but  utterly 
to  haue  pretermitted  and  dispuneted  the  same. 

Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  646. 

Even  the  Mediterranean  extent  of  Africa  must  have 
been  unknown  to  Herodotus,  since  all  beyond  Carthage, 
as  Mauritania,  etc.,  would  wind  up  into  a  small  incon- 
siderable tract,  as  being  dispuneted  by  no  great  states  or 
colonies.  x>c  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

dispunct^t  (dis-pungkf),  a.     [A  forced  form, 

which  may  be  regarded  as  short  for  *dispunc- 

tilious,  <  dis-  priv.  +  punctilious.]    Wanting  in 

punctilious  respect;  discourteous;  impolite. 

Aso.  I'  faith,  master,  let's  go ;  nobody  comes.  .  .  . 

Amo.  Stay.    That  were  dispunct  to  the  ladies. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

dispungelf  (dis-puuj'),  v.  t.  [With  imputed 
sense  of  expunge  (?),  q.  v.,  but  la  form  <  L.  dis- 
pungere, check  off  an  account,  examine,  set- 
tle, <  dis-,  apart,  +  pungere,  prick.]  To  ex- 
punge; erase. 

Thou  then  that  hast  dispong'd  my  score. 
And  dying  wast  the  death  of  Death. 

Sir  J.  Wotton,  Hymn  in  Time  of  Sickness. 

dispunge^  (dls-punj'),  v.  t.    Same  as  disponge. 

dispunishablet  (dis-pun'ish-a-bl),  a.  [<  dis- 
(here  intensive)  +  punishable.]  Punishable; 
liable  on  an  accusation. 

No  leases  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands  shall  ever  be 
made  other  than  leases  for  years  not  exceeding  thirty-one, 
in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion  or  remainder,  'and  not 
dispunishable  of  waste.  Last  Will  of  Dean  Swift. 

dispurpose  (dis-p6r'pos),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
dispurposed,  ppr.  dispurposing.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
purpose.]  1.  To  dissuade;  turn  from  a  pur- 
pose.—  3.  To  cross,  as  a  purpose;  frustrate. 
[Eare  or  obsolete  in  both  uses.] 

She,  but  in  a  contrary  manner,  seeing  her  former  plots 
dispurposed,  sends  me  to  an  old  witch  called  Acrasia,  to 
help  to  wreck  her  spite  upon  the  senses. 

A.  Brewer  (?),  Lingua,  iv.  8. 

dispurset  (dis-pers'),  V.  t.    [Cf.  burse,  purse.] 

Same  as  disburse. 
dispurveyt  (dis-p6r-va'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  *despour- 
veier,  desporvoir,  despourvoir,  F.  depourvoir,  de- 
prive, <  des-  priv.  +  pourveier,  purvey :  see  dis- 
and  purvey.]  To  deprive  of  provision ;  empty ; 
strip. 

For  not  oonly  the  patrone,  but  al  the  pylgryraes  and  also 

the  galyotes,  were  clerely  dyspurueyde  of  brede,  wyne,  and 

all  other  vytaylle.     Sir  B.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  60. 

They  dispurvey  their  vestry  of  such  treasure 

As  they  may  spare.  Heywood. 

dispurveyancet  (dis-p6r-va'ans),  n.  [<  dispur- 
vey +  -ance.]  Want  of  provision ;  lack  of  food. 

Daily  siege,  through  dispurvayaunce  long 
And  lacke  of  reskewes,  will  to  parley  drive. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  10. 

disputability  (dis-pu-ta-bil'j-ti),  n.  [<  disput- 
able :  see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  disput- 
able or  controvertible. 

disputable  (dis-pu'-  or  dls'pu-ta-bl),  a.  [=  F. 
disputable  =  Sp.  disputable  =  Pg.  disputavel  = 
It.  disputabile,  <  L.  disputabilis,  disputable,  < 
disputare,  dispute :  see  dispute,  v.]  1 .  That  may 
be  disputed;  liable  to  be  called  in  question, 
controverted,  or  contested;  controvertible:  as, 
disputable  statements,  propositions,  arguments, 
points,  or  cases. 

Faith,  'tis  a  very  dispwtdble  question ;  and  yet  I  think 

thou  canst  decide  it.  Beau,  and  Fl. ,  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 

He  let  down  a  shower  of  tears,  weeping  over  undone 

Jerusalem  in  the  day  of  his  triumph,  leaving  it  disputable 

whether  he  felt  more  joy  or  sorrow. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1.  298. 

3t.  Disputatious;  contentious. 

And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  is  too 
disputable  for  my  company:  I  think  of  as  many  matters 
as  he  •  but  I  give  heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of 
tljem.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  5. 

disputableness  (dis-pu'-  or  dls'pu-ta-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  disputable. 
disputacityt  (dls-pu-tas'i-ti),  n.  [Improp. 
form,  <  disputatious,  on  the  supposed  analogy 
of  audacity,  audacious,  etc.]  Proneness  to  dis- 
pute. 

Lest  they  should  dull  the  wits  and  hinder  the  exercise 
of  reasoning  [and]  abate  the  disputaeity  of  the  nation 

Bp.  Ward,  Sermon,  Jan.  30,  1674. 

disputant  (dis'pH-tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  dispu- 
tant, <  L.  disputan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  disputare,  dis- 
pute: see  dispute,  v.]  I.  a.  Disputing;  debat- 
ing; engaged  in  controversy. 

There  wast  found 
Among  the  gravest  rabbles,  disputant^ 
On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses  chau:. 

Milton,  P.  K.,  IV.  218. 

II.  n.  One  who  disputes  or  debates;  one  who 

argues  in  opposition  to  another;  a  debater. 

A  singularly  eager,  acute,  and  pertinacious  dwputant. 
"        J    -t>    >  Macauiay. 


dispute 

disputation  (dis-pu-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  disptc 
tacioun,  desputasioun,  <  OS'.  desputation,  despu- 
taeion  (ME.  also  disputison,  disputeson,  dispuli- 
soun,  desputeson,  early  mod.  E.  also  contr.  dis- 
pieion,  <  OF.  desputison,  desputeison,  desputaison, 
desputoison),  P.  disputation  =  OSp.  disputacion 
=  It.  disputazione  =  D.  disputatie  =  (J.  disputa- 
tion (ef.  Dan.  disputats)  =  Sw.  disputation,  <  L. 
disputatio{n-),  an  arguing,  argument,  dispute, 
<  disputare,  pp.  disputatus,  argue,  dispute :  see 
dispute,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  disputing  or  debat- 
ing ;  argumentation ;  controversy ;  verbal  con- 
test respecting  the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion, 
or  proposition. 

Merlyn  hym  ansuerde  to  alle  the  questiouns  that  he 
asked  the  very  trouthe  as  it  was,  and  so  indured  longe  the 
disputacion  be-twene  hem  tweyne. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  139. 

Our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself  did  hope  by  disputation  to 
do  some  good,  yea  by  disputation  not  only  of,  but  against 
the  truth,  albeit  with  purpose  for  the  truth. 

Hooker,  Ecoles.  Polity,  iii.  8. 

2.  An  exercise  in  which  parties  debate  and  ar- 
gue on  some  question  proposed,  as  in  a  school 
or  college.  The  medieval  logics,  under  the  head  of  ob- 
ligations, give  minute  rules  for  these  exercises.  The  first 
party,  the  respondent,  undertakes  to  defend  a  given  the- 
sis. The  second  party,  the  opponent,  begins  by  giving  a 
number  of  arguments  against  the  thesis.  If  there  are  sev- 
eral opponents,  they  all  offer  arguments.  The  respondent 
then  gives  positive  reasons  in  syllogistic  form,  after  which 
he  responds  briefly  to  all  the  arguments  of  the  opponents 
in  order.  The  latter  may  or  may  not  be  allowed  to  reply. 
Finally,  the  moderator  sums  up  and  rendei-s  his  decision. 
Doctrinal  disputation  concerns  a  matter  of  certain  know- 
ledge, dialecticaX  disputation  a  matter  of  opinion.  Tenta- 
tive disputation  is  intended  to  try  the  knowledge  of  the 
parties,  or  of  one  of  them.  Sophistical  disputation  is  in- 
tended to  deceive. 

All  the  disputation  of  the  learned  never  brought  to  light 
one  effect  of  nature  before  unknown. 

Bacon,  Praise  of  Knowledge  (1590),  Works,  VIII.  124. 

Academical  disputations  are  two-fold,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary. Ordinary  disputations  are  those  which  are 
privately  performed  in  colleges  every  day  ...  in  term- 
time  ;  extraordinary  disputations  I  call  those  that  are  per- 
form'd  in  the  public  schools  of  the  university  as  requisite 
qualifications  for  degrees. 

Amhurst,  Terrse  Filius  (March  24, 1721),  No.  xx. 

At  Cambridge,  in  my  day  [1823-27],  .  .  .  every  B.  A. 
was  obliged  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  disputations. 
.  .  .  Some  were  performed  in  earnest ;  the  rest  were  hud- 
dled over.  .  .  .  The  real  disputations  were  very  severe  ex- 
ercises. I  was  badgered  for  two  hours  with  arguments 
given  and  answered  in  Latin  .  .  .  against  Newton's  first 
section,  Lagrange's  derived  functions,  and  Locke  on  in- 
nate principles.    De  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  805. 

Augustine  disputation.    See  Augustine. 
disputatious  (dls-pu-ta'shus),  a.     [<  disputa- 
tion -f-  -ous.]     1.  Pertaining  to  or  character- 
ized by  disputation ;  controversial;  polemical; 
contentious :  as,  a  disputatious  temper. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  no  recom- 
mendation of  the  new  religion  to  the  wits  and  philoso- 
phers of  that  disputatious  period.  Buckminster. 

They  began  to  contract  a  disputatious  turn,  which  Frank- 
lin says  he  had  already  caught  by  reading  his  father's  books 
of  dispute  on  religion.  Everett,  Orations,  II.  17. 

2.  Inclined  to  dispute  or  wrangle;  apt  to  de- 
bate, cavil,  or  controvert:  as,  a  disputatious 
theologian. 

Religious,  moral,  both  in  word  and  deed. 
But  warmly  disputatious  in  his  creed. 

Crabbe,  Works,  VIL  67. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  I  think,  rightly  be  thought  rash 

or  disputatious  if  I  venture  to  express  difference  from 

those  modern  political  schools  with  which  I  feel  that  I 

cannot  sympathise  at  all. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  225. 

disputatiously  (dis-pu-ta'shus-li),  adv.  In  a 
disputatious  manner. 

disputatiousness  (dis-pu-ta'shus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  disputatious. 
disputative  (dis-pii'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  It.  disputa- 
tivo,  <  LL.  disputatii'us,  <  L.  disputatus,  pp.  of 
dJspMtore,  dispute :  see  dispute,  v.]  Given  to  or 
characterized  by  disputation ;  disputatious ; 
argumentative.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

The  Phylosopher  (sayth  bee)  teacheth  a  disputatiue  ver- 
tue,  but  1  doe  an  actiue.    Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie. 
I'll  have  thee  a  doctor ; 
Thou  Shalt  be  one,  thou  hast  a  doctor's  look, 
A  face  disputative,  of  Salamanca. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  ii.  %. 
It  is  a  sign  of  a  peevish,  an  angry,  and  quarrelling  dis- 
position, to  be  disputative,  and  busy  in  questions. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  744. 
Disputative  science,  logic. 

dispute  (dis-put'),i).;  pret.  andpp.(iisj)Mied,ppr. 
disputing.  [<  ME.  disputen,  desputen,  <  OF.  des- 
puter,  F.  disputer  =  Sp.  Pg.  disputar  =  It.  dis- 
putare =  G-.  disputiren  =  Dan.  disputere  =  Sw. 
disputera,  <  L.  disputare,  dispute,  discuss,  ex- 
amine, compute,  estimate,  <  dis-,  apart,  +  pu^ 
tare,  reckon,  consider,  think,  orig.  make  clean, 
clear  up,  related  to  purus,  pure :  see  pure.    Cf. 


dispute 

compute,  count^,  impute,  repute,  amputate,  etc.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  engage  in  argument  or  dis- 
cussion ;  argue  in  opposition ;  oppose  another 
in  argument :  absolutely  or  with  with  or  against. 

There  shalbe  one  who  shall  reade  and  teache  bothe 
Logick  and  Rethorick,  and  shall  weekely,  on  certen  dajres 
therefore  apoincted,  see  his  schoUera  dispute  and  exercize 
the  same.    Boohe  (^Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S., extra  ser.),  i.  2. 

Therefore  ditputed  he  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews. 

Acts  xvii.  17. 

He  doth  often  so  earnestly  dispute  vrith  them  [Jews] 
that  he  hath  converted  some  of  them  to  Christianity. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  166. 

Hence — 2.  To  engage  in  altercation;  wrangle; 
quarrel. 

Mrs.  Fidget  and  Mrs.  Fescue  disputed  above  half  an 
hour  for  the  same  chair. 

Aidism,,  Trial  of  Ladies  Quarrels. 

3.  To  strive  or  contend  in  opposition  to  a  com- 
petitor ;  compete :  as,  to  dispute  for  the  prize. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  argue  about ;  discuss. 

What  was  It  that  ye  disputed  among  yourselves  by  the 
way?  Mark  ix.  33. 

The  rest  I  reserve  until  it  be  disputed  how  the  magis- 
trate is  to  do  herein.  Milton, 

2.  To  argue  against;  attempt  to  disprove  or 
overthrow  by  reasoning;  controvert;  deny:  as, 
to  dispute  an  assertion,  opinion,  claim,  or  the 
like. 

We  do  not  dispute  that  the  royal  party  contained  many 
excellent  men  and  excellent  citizens. 

Mcuxmlay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
Dispute  the  claims,  arrange  the  chances ; 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  win? 

Tennyson,  To  E-ev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligion, in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  so  clear, 
if  tliere  has  never  been  a  time  when  its  value  in  the  nar- 
row sense  lias  been  so  much  disputed. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Hat.  Beligion,  p.  124. 

3.  To  call  in  question;  express  doubt  of  or  op- 
position to ;  object  to. 

Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 
I  had  rather  be  unobserved  than  conspicuous  for  dis- 
puted perfections.  Steele,  Spectator,  Ho.  348. 

4.  To  strive  to  gain  or  to  maintain;  contest: 
as,  to  dispute  a  prize. 

Our  swords — our  swords  shall  dispute  our  pretences. 
Steele,  Lying  Lover,  ii.  1. 

5t.  To  encounter ;  strive  against. 
Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 
Macd.  1  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

To  dispute  the  weather-gage,  to  manoeuver,  as  two 
'  vessels  or  fleets,  to  get  to  windward  of  each  other. =Syn. 

Debate,  Discuss,  etc.    See  argue. 
dispute  (dis-puf),  n.    [=  D.  dispuut  =  G.  disput, 
'  dispUt  =  Dan.  Sw.  disput,  dispyt,  <  P.  dispute  = 

Sp.  Pg.  It.  disputa,  dispute;  from  the  verb.] 

1.  Argumentative  contention ;  earnest  discus- 
sion of  opposing  views  or  opinions;  contro- 
versial strife. 

This  .  .  .  produced  a  dispute  attended  with  some  acri- 
mony. Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 

Disputes  are  multiplied  as  if  everything  were  uncertain, 
and  these  disputes  are  managed  with  the  greatest  warmth, 
as  if  everything  were  certain.   Hume,  Human  Nature,  Int. 

From  expostulations  with  the  king,  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion turned  into  disputes  among  the  priests,  at  which  the 
king  always  assisted  in  person. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  196. 

2.  Wrangling;  contention;  strife;  quarrel. 

Could  we  forbear  dispute  and  practise  love, 
We  should  agree  as  angels  do  above. 

Waller,  Divine  Love,  iii. 
Nor  is  it  aught  but  just 
That  he  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won 
Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike 
Victor.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  123. 

3.  A  contest  of  any  kind. 

The  four  Men  of  War  made  sail  for  the  forts,  against 
which  we  anchored  about  one  in  the  afternoon ;  and  after 
four  hours'  dispute  [firing],  went  to  the  westward. 

Retaking  of  the  Island  ofSainta  Selena  (Arber's  Eng. 

[Garner,  I.  61). 
Beyond,  without,  or  past  dispute,  indisputably ;  incon- 
trovertibly. 

*         In  prose  and  verse  was  owned  without  dispute 
Through  all  the  realms  of  nonsense  absolute. 

Dryden. 
He  .  .  .  forged  and  falsified 
One  letter  called  Pompilia's,  past  dispute. 

Drowning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  139. 
To  bo  In  dispute,  to  be  under  discussion ;  be  the  subject 
of  controversy.  =  Syu.  Controversy,  Dispute  (see  contro- 
versy), debate,  discussion,  altercation. 
disputer  (dis-pu'ter),  n.  One  who  disputes,  or 
who  is  given  to  disputation  or  controversy. 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world?  1  Cor.  i.  20. 

It  is  enough  to  weary  the  spirit  of  a  disputer,  that  he 
shall  argue  till  he  hath  lost  his  voice,  and  his  time,  and 
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sometimes  the  question  too  ;  and  yet  no  man  shall  be  of 
his  mind  more  than  was  before. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  Ded. 


disran^ 

disquietfult  (dis-kwi'et-fU),  a.    [<  disquiet,  n., 
+  -ful,  1.]    Producing  disquiet.    Barrow. 
A  nrjji    T?     V  u  *  i  J-     disquietivef  (dis-kwi'e-tiv),  a.     [<  disquiet,  «., 

disputisont,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  *s-    +  ^g.]      Tending  to  disquiet;  disquietme 
"utation,  it— 7......  " 


disqualification  (dis-kwol''''i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  dequalification  ;  as  dis-  +  qualification.  See 
disqualify.^  1.  The  act  of  disqualifying. —  2. 
The  state  of  being  disqualified;  want  of  quali- 
fication ;  absence  or  deprivation  of  ability,  pow- 
er, or  capacity ;  any  disability  or  incapacity. 

I  must  still  retain  the  consciousness  of  those  disqualifi- 
cations which  you  have  been  pleased  to  overlook. 

Sir  J.  Shore. 
3.  That  which  disqualifies  or  incapacitates :  as, 
conviction  of  crime  is  a  disqualification  for  pub- 
Uo  office. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  sufficient  disqualijication  of  a  wife, 
that,  speaking  of  her  husband,  she  said,  *'God  forgive 
him."  Spectator. 

In  society,  high  advantages  are  set  down  to  the  individ- 
ual as  disqualifications.     Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 

disqualify  (dis-kwol'i-fi),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
disqualified,  ppr.  disqualifying.  [=  P.  d^quali- 
fier;  as  dis-  priv.  +  qualify.']  To  deprive  of 
the  necessary  qualifications ;  deprive  of  natural 
or  legal  power,  or  the  qualities  or  rights  neces- 
sary for  some  purpose ;  disable ;  unfit :  gen- 
erally with  for,  sometimes  with  from :  as,  iU 
health  disqualifies  the  body /or  labor  and  the 
mind  for  study;  a  conviction  of  perjury  dis- 
qualifies a  man /or  being  a  witness. 

Men  are  not  disqualified  by  their  engagements  in  trade 
from  being  received  in  high  society.  Southey. 

In  spite  of  the  law  disqualifying  hired  champions,  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  they  were  always  to  be  had  for  money. 
C.  H.  Pearson,  Early  and  Mid.  Ages  of  Eng. 

Instead  of  educating  himself  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world,  he  has  disqualified  himself /or  being  anything  but 
a  student  all  his  lite. 

Stubhs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  103. 

disquantity  (dis-kwon'ti-ti),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disquantitied,  ppr.  disqudntiiying.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  quantity. 1  If.  To  diminish  the  quantity  of; 
lessen. 

Be  then  desir'd  .  .  . 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train. 

Shak.,  Lear,  1  4. 

2.  To  deprive  of  quantity  or  metrical  value,  as 
a  syllable. 

Horace  Walpole's  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Orford,  when  he 
was  in  his  cups,  used  to  have  Statius  read  aloud  to  him 
every  night  for  two  hours  by  a  tipsy  tradesman,  whose 
hiccupings  threw  in  here  and  there  a  kind  of  cffisural 
pause^  and  found  some  strange  mystery  of  sweetness  in 
the  disquantitied  syllables. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  218. 

disquiet  (dis-kwi'et),  a.  and  n.  [<  dis-  priv. 
4-  quiet.']  I.  a.  Unquiet;  restless;  uneasy. 
[Bare.] 

I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 

Harke  I  barke  I  now  softer  melody  strikes  mute 
Disquiet  Natiu'e.  Marston,  Sophonisba,  iv.  1. 

II.  n.  1.  Want  of  quiet,  rest,  or  peace;  an 
uneasy  or  unsettled  state  of  feeling,  as  in  a  per- 
son or  a  community ;  restlessness ;  unrest. 
His  palms  are  folded  on  his  breast; 
There  is  no  other  thing  express'd 
But  long  disquiet  merged  in  rest. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 
The  usual  elements  of  disquiet  which  always  threaten 
danger  to  an  established  order  of  things. 

ii.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  i. 

2.  A  disquieting  occurrence  or  condition;  a 
disturbance;  an  alarm,  or  a  state  of  alarm. 
[Archaic] 

[They]  rack  and  torture  themselves  with  cares,  fears, 
and  disquiets.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intestine  disquiets,  we  are  threat- 
ened with  an  invasion.         Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  i.  4. 

disquiet  (dis-kwi'et),  v.  t.  [<  disquiet,  n. ;  or  < 
dis-  priv.  +  quiet,  v.]  To  deprive  of  peace, 
rest,  or  tranquillity ;  make  uneasy  or  restless ; 
harass;  disturb;  vex. 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  sonl?  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me  ?  Ps.  xliii.  5. 

Next  to  the  eldest  reigned  his  second  Son  Ethelbert; 
all  whose  Eeign,  which  was  only  five  Years,  was  perpetu- 
ally disquieted  with  Invasions  of  the  Danes. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  8. 

disquietalt  (dis-kwi'e-tal),  /i.    [<  disquiet,  v.,  ■¥ 
-aL]    Want  of  quiet ;  (3[isquietude ;  unrest. 
At  its  own  fall 
Grows  full  of  wrath  and  rage,  and  gins  to  fume. 

And  roars  and  strives  'gamst  its  disquietall. 
Like  troubled  ghost  forc'd  some  shape  to  assume. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  I.  ii.  21. 

disquieter  (dis-kwi'e-ter),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  disquiets. 

The  archbishop,  the  disquieter  both  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  church.  Holinshed,  Hen.  II.,  an.  1164. 


Mawkins. 

disquietly  (dis-kwi'et-li),  adv.  1.  Without 
quiet  or  rest;  in  an  uneasy  state;  uneasily; 
anxiously :  as,  he  rested  disquietly  that  night. 
—  2.  In  a  disquieting  manner;  ia  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  destroy  quiet  or  tranquillity.  [Rare 
in  both  uses.] 

MaohinatiouB,  hollowness,  treachery,  and  all  ruinott» 
disorders,  follow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves ! 

Shah,  Lear,  i.  2. 
disquietmentf  (dis-kvri'et-ment),  n.    The  act 
of  disquieting,  or  the  state  of  "being  disquieted. 
Such  a  peace  of  conscience  is  far  worse  and  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  most  horrid  troubles  and  disquietmetat 
of  conscience  can  be.  Hopkins,  Sermons,  xxvL 

disquietness  (dis-kwi'et-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  disquiet ;  unrest. 

"All  otherwise"  (saide  he)  "I  riches  read, 
And  deeme  them  roote  of  all  disquietnesse." 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  12 
Their  disquietness  and  ranting  will  be  insufferable. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  388 

disquietoust  (dis-kwi'e-tus),  a.  [<  disquiet,  «.,, 
-1-  -ous.]    Causing  uneasiness ;  disquieting. 

Concerning  therefore  this  wayward  subject  against  prel- 
aty,  the  touching  whereof  is  so  distastfull  and  ffis^utefouAto* 
a  number  of  men.    Milton,  Church-Government,  Pref.,  it 

disquietude  (dis-kwi'e-tud),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
quietude,]  An  uneasy  or  disturbed  state  of 
mind;  a  feeling  of  slight  alarm  or  apprehen- 
sion; perturbation. 

These  people  are  under  continual  disquietudes,  never 
enjoying  a  minute's  peace  of  mind. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iii.  2. 
Such  is  the  sad  disquietude  I  share, 
A  sea  of  doubts,  and  self  the  source  of  all. 
Covjper,  Vicissitudes  Experienced  in  the  Christian  Life- 

disquiparancy,  disquiparance  (dis-kwip'a- 
ran-si,  -rans),  n,  [<  ML.  disquiparantia,  a  word 
appearing  early  in  the  14th  century,  appar. 
contr.  from  "dismquiparantia,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  + 
*wquiparantia,  <  (Bquiparan{t-)8,  ppr.  of  cequi- 
parare,  compare:  see  equiparaney.]  The  de- 
notation of  two  objects,  as  being  related,  by 
different  names.  Thus,  father  and  son,  mas- 
ter and  servant,  are  said  to  be  "  relates  of  dis- 
quipa/rancy."    [Rare.] 

Belateds  synonymous  are  usually  called  relateds  of  eequi- 
parancy,  .  .  .  heteronymous,  of  disquiparancy. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman,  p.  22. 

disquisition  (dis-kwi-zish'on),  n.  [=  F.  dis- 
quisition =  Bp.  disquisicion  =  Pg.  disquisigUo- 
=  It.  disquisigione,  <  L.  disquisitio(n-),  an  in- 
quiry, investigation,<  disqmrere,  pp.  disquisitus, 
inquire,  investigate,  <  dis-,  apart,  +  qucerere,. 
seek :  see  query,  question,  acquire,  inquire,  etc.,. 
and  of.  acquisition,  inquisition,  eta.]  If.  A 
seeking;  search;  investigation. 

On  their  return  from  a  disquisition  as  fruitless  as  soli- 
citous, nurse  declared  her  apprehensions  that  Harry  hadl 
gone  off  with  a  little  favourite  boy  whom  he  had  takeni 
into  service.  H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  82.. 

2.  A  formal  or  systematic  inquiry  into  or  in- 
vestigation of  some  problem  or  topic ;  a  formal 
discussion  or  treatise;  a  dissertation;  an  es- 
say :  as,  a  disqmsiiion  on  government  or  morals. 

Former  times  have  had  their  disquisitions  about  th& 
antiquity  of  it  [angling]. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  37. 

It  was  falsely  said  that  he  had  spoken  with  contumely 
of  the  theological  disquisitions  which  had  been  found  in. 
the  strong  box  of  the  late  king,  and  which  the  present 
king  had  published.  Maeavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

disquisitional  (dis-kwi-zish'on-al),  a.  [<  dis- 
quisition +  -al.]    Relating  to  disquisition. 

disquisitiouary  (dis-kwi-zish'on-a-ri),  a.  [C 
disquisition  +  -ary\]  Same  as  disquisiHonaU 
Imp.  Diet. 

disquisitive  (dis-kwiz'i-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
*disquisiMvus,  <  disquisitus,  pp.  of  disquirere, 
inquire:  see  disquisition.]  1.  Pertaining  tO' 
or  of  the  nature  of  disquisition. —  2t.  Inolmed 
to  discussion  or  investigation;  inquisitive. 

disquisitorial  (dis-kwiz-i-to'riyal),  a.  [Mdis- 
quisitory  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  disquisition; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  disquisition ;  crit- 
ical.    Oumberland, 

disquisitory  (dis-kwiz'i-to-ri),  a,  [<  L.  ats- 
quisitus,  pp.  of  disquirere,  inquire  (see  disqaist- 
tion),  +  -ory.]  Same  as  disquisitorial.  Edin- 
Tmrgh  Bev. 

disrankt  (dis-rank'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  rank^, 
Ct.  derange.]  1.  To  reduce  to  a  lower  rank ; 
degrade.—  2.  To  disorder  the  ranks  of;  throw 
out  of  rank  or  into  confusion. 


disrank 

_       ^  Nor  hath  my  life 

Once  tasted  of  exorbitant  affects, 

WUde  longings,  or  the  least  of  diaranct  shapes. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  i.  2. 
_.         ,  I  stood 

The  volleys  of  their  shot :  I,  I  myself, 
Was  he  that  first  disrank'd  their  woods  of  pikes. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Laws  of  Candy,  1.  2. 
disrate  (dis-raf),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disrated, 
ppr.  disrating.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  rafei.]  Naut, 
to  reduce  to  a  lower  rating,  as  a  petty  oflaeer, 
or  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  marines. 
disrayt  (dis-ra'),  n.  [ME.  disray,  var.  of  deray, 
<  OF.  desrei,  etc.,  disorder :  see  deray,  and  cf . 
disarray. 1     1.  Disorder;  disarray. 

Come  in  manner  of  a  sodaine  tempest  upon  our  armie 
.  .  .  and  put  it  in  dimray. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  368. 
2.  Confusion;  commotion. 

Whan  the  knyghtes  of  the  rounde  table  it  wisten  thel 
gan  make  soche  a  disray  a-monge  hem  that  noon  a-bode 
other.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  407. 

disregard  (dis-rf-gard'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
regard.']  To  omit  to  regard  or  take  notice  of ; 
overlook ;  specifically,  to  treat  as  imworthy  of 
regard  or  notice. 
Studious  of  good,  man  disregarded  fame.  Blaokmore. 
Conscience  at  first  warns  us  against  sin ;  but  if  we  dis- 
regard it,  it  soon  ceases  to  upbraid  us. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  61. 
Noble,  poor  and  difficult, 
Ungainly,  yet  too  great  to  disregard. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  1. 129. 
=Syn.  Slight,  etc.  See  neglect,  v.  t. 
disregard  (dis-re-gard'),  ».  [<  disregard,  «;.] 
Failure  to  regard  or  notice;  speoifloally,  de- 
liberate neglect  of  something  considered  un- 
worthy of  attention. 
Disregard  of  experience.  Whewell. 

disregarder  (dis-re-gar'd6r),  n.  One  who  dis- 
regards. 

He  [the  social  non-conformist]  feels  rather  compliment- 
ed than  otherwise  in  being  considered  a  disregarder  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  H.  Spender,  Universal  Progress,  p.  110. 

disregardful  (dis-r.e-gard'ful),  a.  [<  disregard 
+  -f%l,  1.]  Exhibiting  disregard;  negligent; 
neglectful. 

All  social  love,  friendship,  gratitude,  .  .  .  draws  us  out 
of  ourselves,  and  makes  us  disregardful  of  our  own  con- 
venience and  safety. 

Shaftesbury,  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue. 

disregardfuUy  (dis-re-gard'ful-i),  adv.  In  a 
disregardful  manner;' negligently;  neglectful- 
ly.   Bailey,  1731. 

disreglllarf  (dis-reg'u-lar),  a.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I- 
regular.]    Irregular. 

It  remains  now  that  we  consider  whether  it  be  likely 
there  should  any  men  be,  who,  in  all  the  rest,  do  enjoy  a 
true  philosophique  liberty,  and  who  (not  having  more 
disregiUar  passions)  despise  honours,  pleasures,  riches. 

Evelyn,  Liberty  and  Servitude. 

disrelish  (dis-rel'ish),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  rel- 
ish.'] 1.  To  dislike  the  taste  of ;  hence,  to  dis- 
like for  any  reason ;  feel  some  antipathy  to : 
as,  to  disreUsh  a  particular  kind  of  food ;  to  dis- 
relish afEeotation-. 

Neither  can  the  excellencies  of  heaven  be  discerned,  but 

by  a  spirit  disrelishing  the  sottish  appetites  of  the  world. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  87. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  sort  of  morose,  detracting,  ill-bred 
people,  who  pretend  utterly  to  disrelish  these  polite  inno- 
vations. Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  vii. 

2.  To  destroy  the  relish  of  or  for ;  make  un- 
relishing  or  distasteful.     [Bare.] 

Savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  nectarous  draughts  between. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  T.  305. 

disrelish  (dis-rel'ish),  n.  [<  disrelish,  v.]  1. 
Dislike  of  the  taste  of  something ;  hence,  dis- 
like in  general ;  some  degree  of  disgust  or  an- 
tipathy. 

Men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  extreme 

disrelwA  to  be  told  of  their  duty.  n,j  wi,i„= 

Burke,  Appeal  to  Old  Wings. 

2.  Absence  of  relish;  distastefulness.  [Bare.] 
With  hatef  ulest  disrelish  mithed  their  jaws. 
With  soot  and  cinders  fill'd.        Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  669. 

disrelishablet  (dis-rel'ish-a-bl),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
-I-  relishable.]    Distasteful.    Bp.  Sachet. 

disrelishing  (dis-rel'ish-ing),  ;>.  a.  [Ppr.  of  dis- 
reUsh, v.]     Offensive  to  the  taste;  disgustmg. 

When  once  it  becomes  indifferent,  it  begins  to  be  ^is- 
relisMng  Lamh,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 

disremember  (dis-re-mem'b6r),  v.  t.    [<  dis- 
priv.  +  remember.]    Not  to  remember ;  to  tor- 
get.     [Vulgar.] 
Somebody  told  me,  ^^  l^^i^^X^AC^  294. 
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disrepair  (dis-rf-par'),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  re- 
pairi-.]  The  state  of  being  out  of  repair  or  in 
bad  condition;  the  condition  of  needing  re- 
pair. 

All  spoke  the  master's  absent  care, 
All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair. 

Scott,  Eokeby,  ii.  17. 
Beyond  an  occasional  chance  word  or  two,  .   .  .  the 
friendship  had  outwardly  fallen  into  disrepair. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  202. 

disreputability  (dis-rep"u-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
disreputable:  see  -Ulity.]  The  state  of  being 
disreputable.    Imp.  Diet.     [Rare.] 

disreputable  (dis-rep'u-ta-bl),  a.  [<  dis- -piiv. 
+  reputable.  See  disrepute.]  1.  Not  reputable; 
having  a  bad  reputation :  as,  a  disreputable  per- 
son.— 2.  Bringing  into  ill  repute ;  discredita- 
ble ;  dishonorable :  as,  a  disreputable  act. 

I  have  declared  that  there  was  nothing  disreputable,  in 
the  public  opinion  here,  in  sending  children  to  schools 
supported  at  the  public  charge.     Everett,  Orations,  1. 314. 

disreputably  (dis-rep'u-ta-bU),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
reputable manner. 

Propositions  are  made  not  only  ineffectually,  but  some- 
what disreputably,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  not  prop- 
erly disposed  for  their  reception. 

Burke,  Conciliation  with  America. 

disreputationt  (dis-rep-u-ta'shon),  n.  [<  dis- 
priv.  -I-  reputation.  See  disrepute.]  Privation 
of  reputation  or  good  name ;  disrepute ;  dises- 
teem ;  dishonor  ;  disgrace ;  discredit. 

I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  course  in  the  happy  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  it  is  no  disreputation  to  follow. 

Bacon. 

Jesus  refused  to  be  relieved,  .  .  .  rather  than  he  would 

do  an  act,  which  .  .  .  might  be  expounded  a  diareputafioTi 

to  God's  providence.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 100. 

What  disreputation  is  it  to  Horace,  that  Juvenal  excels 

in  the  tragical  satire,  as  Horace  does  in  the  comical? 

Dryden,  Grig,  and  Prog,  of  Satire, 

disrepute  (dis-rf-piit'),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  re- 
pute.] Loss  or  want  of  reputation ;  disesteem ; 
discredit;  dishonor. 

The  belief  in  astrology  was  almost  universal  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century ;  ...  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  the  art  fell  into  general  disrepute. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  iv. 
The  colony  was  fast  falling  into  disrepute. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  117. 
=Syn.  Ill  repute,  low  esteem,  disrespect. 
disreputet  (dis-rf-piit'),  v.  t.     [<  disrepute,  ».] 
To  bring  into  discredit  or  disgrace. 

Grant  that  I  may.  so  walk  that  I  neither  disrepute  the 
honour  of  the  Christian  institution,  nor  stain  the  white- 
nesses of  that  innocence  which  thou  didst  invest  my  soul 
withal.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  102. 

disrespect  (dis-rf-spekf), «.  *.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I- 
respect,  v.]  To'  have  or  show  no  respect  for ; 
hold  in  disesteem.     [Now  chiefly  coUoq.] 

Ah,  fool !  that  doat'st  on  vain,  on  present  toys. 
And  disrespect* St  those  true,  those  future  joys. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  14. 

I  must  tell  you  that  those  who  could  find  in  their  Hearts 
to  love  you  for  many  other  Things  do  disrespect  you  for 
this  (swearing).  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  11. 

In  the  ship  .  .  .  he  was  much  disresiiecfed  and  unworthi- 
ly used  by  the  master,  one  Feme,  and  some  of  the  passen- 
gers. Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  275. 

disrespect  (dis-re-spekf),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  re- 
spect, «.]  Want  'of  respect  or  reverence ;  mani- 
festation of  disesteem ;  incivility. 

What  is  more  usual  to  warriors  than  impatience  of  bear- 
ing the  least  affront  or  disrespect  ?  Pope. 
Such  fancies  do  we  then  affect. 
In  luxury  of  disrespect 
To'Our  own  prodigal  excess 
Of  too  familiar  happiness. 

Wordsworth,  To  Lycoris. 

=Syn.  Discourtesy,  impoliteness,  slight,  neglect. 
disrespectability  (dis-re-spek-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.   [< 
disrespectable :  see -Mlity.]     1.  The  character 
of  being  disrespectable.     [Rare.] 

Her  taste  for  disrespectability  grew  more  and  more  re- 
markable. Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Ixiv. 
3.  One  who  or  that  which  is  disreputable.  [Hu- 
morous.] 

The  demi-monde  are  a  class  to  which  we  have  no  counter- 
part in  America ;  they  are  respectable  disrespectabilities, 
lead  the  fashions,  and  give  the  tone  to  the  society  in  the 
outside,  superficial  world.    5.  Bowles,  in  Merriara,  I.  370. 

disrespectable  (dis-rf-spek'ta-bl),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  respectable.]  Not  respectable;  not  wor- 
thy of  any,  o*  of  much,  consideration  or  esteem. 
[Rare.] 

It  requires  a  man  to  be  some  disrespectable,  ridiculous 
Boswell  before  he  can  write  a  tolerable  life. 

Carlyle,  Diamond  Necklace,  i. 

disrespecter  (dis-re-spek'tto),  n.  One  who  dis- 
respects;  a  contemner.     [Rare.] 

I  shall  .  .  .  take  it  for  granted  that  there  have  been, 

and  are  but  too  many  witty  disrespecters  of  the  Scripture. 

'  Boyle,  Works,  II.  296. 


disrupt 

disrespectful  (dis-rf-spekt'f ul),  a.  [<  disrespect 
+  -fut,  1;  or  <  dis-  priv.  -I-  respectful.]  Showing 
disrespect;  wanting  in  respect;  manifesting 
disesteem  or  want  of  respect;  irreverent;  un- 
civil: as,  a  disrespectful  thought  or  opinion; 
disrespectful  behavior. 

Slovenly  in  dress,  and  disrespectful  in  manner,  he  was 
the  last  man  to  be  feared  as  a  rival  in  a  drawing-room. 

Godwin,  Fleetwood. 
=Syn.  Discourteous,  impolite,  rude,  ungentlemanly,  im- 
pudent, pert. 

disrespectfully  (dis-re-spekt'ful-i),  adv.  In  a 
disrespectful  manner  ;  irreverently;  uncivilly. 

To  speak  disrespectfully,  or  to  prophesy  against  the  tem- 
ple, was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  blasphemy,  and  of 
course  a  capital  offence.  Bp.  Porteous,  Lectures,  xxi. 

disrespectfuln'ess  (dis-rf-spekt'fiil-nes),  n. 
Manifestation  of  disrespect;  want  of  respect  in 
manner  or  speech. 

disrespectivet  (dis-rf-spek'tiv),  a.   [<  disrespect 
+  4ve;  or  <  dis-priv.'+  respective.]  Disrespect- 
ful. 
A  disrespective  forgetf ulness  of  thy  mercies. 

Bp.  Hall,  Soliloquies,  Ixii. 

disrespondencyt,  »•  [<  dis-  priv.  -I-  respon- 
dency.]  Lack  of  respondency.  Sir  Aston  Cokain. 

disreverencet  (dis-rev'e-rens),  V.  t.  [<  dis- 
priv.  -I-  reverence.]  To  deprive  of  reverence; 
treat  irreverently ;  dishonor. 

And  also  we  should  of  our  dutie  to  God  rather  f orbeare 
the  profyte  that  ourselfe  might  attayne  by  a  masse,  than 
to  see  his  maiestye  disreu^renced,  by  the  bold  presumpcion 
of  such  an  odyous  minister  as  he  hath  forboden  to  come 
about  him.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  227. 

disrobe  (dis-rob'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disrobed, 
ppr.  disrobing.    [<  OP.  desrober,  desrottber,  F.  d^ 
rober,  <  des-  priv.  tI-  robe,  a  robe :  see  dis-  and 
robe,  and  ef.  rob.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  divestof  a 
robe  or  garments ;  undress.   Hence — 2.  To  di- 
vest of  any  enveloping  appendage;  denude;  un- 
cover :  as,  autumn  disrobes  the  fields  of  verdure. 
I  am  still  myself, 
.  .  .  though  disrobed  of  sovereignty,  and  ravish'd 
Of  ceremonious  duty  that  attends  it. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  v.  4. 

II.  intrans.  To  divest  one's  self  of  a  robe  or 
of  one's  garments. 

Pallas  disrobes;  her  radiant  veil  unty'd  .  .  . 
Flows  on  the  pavement  of  the  Court  of  Jove. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v. 

disrober  (dis-ro'ber),  n.  One  who  strips  of 
clothing  or  covering. 

disroot  (dis-rof),  V.  t.  [<  diS'-priv.  +  root^.] 
1.  To  tear  up  the  roots  of;  tear  up  by  the 
roots. 

Whate'er  I  was 
Disrooted,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

Hence — 2.  To  tear  from  a  foundation ;  loosen 
or  undermine. 

A  piece  of  ground  disrooted  from  its  situation  by  sub- 
terraneous inundations.  Goldsmith. 

disroutf  (dis-rouf),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  desrouter,  des- 
roter,  disruter,  desroupter,  F.  dSrouter,  break 
up,  scatter,  rout,  <  ML.  as  if  *disruptare,  <  L. 
disruptus,  pp.  of  disrumpere,  break  or  burst  asun- 
der: see  disrupt.]  To  rout;  throw  into  confu- 
sion. . 

The  Black  Prince  .  .  .  not  only  disrouted  their  mighty 
armies,  killing  many  and  defeating  all,  but  brought  the 
King,  Dauphin,  and  all  the  Prince  Peers  of  the  land,  pris- 
oners. Fng.  Stratagem  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  608). 

disrulilyt  (dis-ro'li-U),  adv.     [ME.  disrewlilye; 

<  ''disrewly,  disruly,  +  -ly^.]  In  a  disruly  man- 
ner. 

It  .  .  .  maketh  hym  love  yvelle  companye 
And  lede  his  lyf  disrewlilye. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4900. 

disrulyt  (dis-ro'li),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  disrulie;  < 
ME.  *disrewly{iTi  adv.  disrewlilye:  see  disrulily), 

<  dis-  priv.  +  *rewly,  ruly :  see  dis-  and  ruly,  and 
cf .  unruly.  Cf .  OF.  dearieule,  disorder,  <  (Zes-priv. 
+  rieule,  rule.]    Unruly. 

Disrulie,  [L.]  irregularis. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.,  col.  99, 1.  47. 

disrupt  (dis-rupf),  V.  t.  [<  L.  disruptus,  com- 
monly diruptus,  pp.  of  disrumpere,  commonly 
dirumpere,  break  or  burst  asunder,  <  dis-,  di-, 
apart,  asunder,  -I-  rumpere,  break :  see  rupture. 
Cf.  disrout.]  To  break  or  burst  asunder;  sepa- 
rate forcibly. 

A  convention,  elected  by  the  people  of  that  State  to 
consider  this  very  question  of  disrupting  the  Federal 
Union,  was  in  session  at  the  capital  of  Virginia  when  Fort 
Sumter  fell.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  142. 

The  charges  necessary  to  disrupt  the  piers  and  roof  from 
their  connection  with  the  bed-rock. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  441. 

disrupt  (dis-rupf),  a.  [<  L.  disruptus,  diruptus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]     Tom  from  or  asunder; 
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severed  by  rendiag  or  breaking.  Ash,  [Kare 
or  obsolete.] 
disruption  (dis-rup'shon),  ii.  [<  L.  *(lisnip- 
1io{n-),  equiv.  to  diruptio{n-),  <  disrmnpere,  pp. 
disruptus,  commonly  dirumperc,  pp.  diruptus, 
disrupt:  see  disrupt,  v. "]  A  rending  asunder ;  a 
bursting  apart;  forcible  separation  or  division 
into  parts ;  dilaceration. 

Sought 
To  make  disruption  in  the  Table  Round. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

Rosalind  ...  has  since  ordered  her  conduct  according 
to  the  conventions  of  society,  with  the  result  that  her  in- 
ward being  suflei's  disruption  and  all  but  moral  ruin. 

E.  Boioden,  Shelley,  II.  130. 

Disruption  of  tbe  Scottish  Cliuroli,  the-rupture  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843,  when  about  200 
commissioners,  composed  of  ministers  and  elders,  present- 
ing a  protest  against  the  General  Assembly  as  a  church 
court,  at  its  meeting  on  May  18th,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  deprived  of  its  just  freedom  and  powers  by  the 
action  of  the  government,  chiefly  through  the  enforcement 
of  lay  patronage  in  the  settlement  of  ministers,  withdrew 
from  it  and  organized  the  new  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
About  470  ministers  seceded,  forfeiting  benefices  of  fully 
£100,000  aggregate  value.  The  controversy  preceding  the 
disruption  is  known  as  the  "ten  years'  conflict." 
disruptive  (dis-rup'tiv),  a.     [<  disrupt  +  -JJ)e.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  disruption; 
rending ;  bursting  or  breaking  through. 

Nor  can  we  imagine  a  cohesive  tenacity  so  great  that  it 
might  not  be  overcome  by  some  still  greater  disruptive 
force  such  as  we  can  equally  well  imagine. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  5. 

It  [his  death]  let  loose  all  the  disruptive  forces  which 
Bedford  had  been  able  to  keep  in  subjection. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  339. 

2.  Produced  by  or  following  on  disruption :  as, 
disruptive  effects.— Disruptive  dlscliarge.  See  dis- 
charge, 1. 

disruptiveness  (dis-rup'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  disruptive. 

The  character  which  was  found  to  be  fundamental  in 
sensitive  discharges,  viz.,  disruptiveyiess,  is  common  to 
both  kinds  of  discharge. 

J.  E.  U.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  II.  110. 

disrupture  (dis-rup'tur),  n.  [<  disrupt  +  -ure, 
after  rupture.  Cf.  (Jf.  desrouture,  disruption.] 
Disruption ;  a  rending  asunder.     [Bare.] 

disrupture  (dis-rup'tur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disruptwed,  ppr  disrupturing.  [<  disrupture, 
n.]  To  rupture;  rend;  severby  tearing,  break- 
ing, or  bursting.     [Rare.] 

diss  (dis),  n.  An  Algerian  name  for  the  Arundo 
tenax,  a  reedy  grass,  the  fibers  of  which  are  used 
for  making  cordage. 

dissatisfaction  (dis-sat-is-fak'shgn),  ii.  [<  dis- 
satisfy: see  satisfaction.']  The  state  of  being 
dissatisfied ;  lack  of  pleasure  or  content  in  some 
thing,  act,  or  situation ;  uneasiness  proceeding 
from  the  want  of  gratification,  or  from  disap- 
pointment. 

The  ambitious  man  ...  is  subject  to  uneasiness  and 
dissatisfacti<m.  Addison,  Spectator. 

=Syn.  Discontentment,  distaste,  dislike,  displeasure,  dis- 
approbation, disappointment,  annoyance. 
dissatisfactoriuess  (dis-sat-is-fak'to-ri-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  dissatisfactory;  inability 
to  satisfy  or  give  content ;  a  failing  to  give  con- 
tent. 

Sensible  he  must  nefids  be  not  only  of  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  sensible  enjoyments,  but  also  of  their  poor- 
ness, emptiness,  insufficiency,  dissati^actoriness. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Enquiry  touching  Happiness. 

dissatisfactory  (dis-sat-is-fak'to-ri),  a.  [<  dis- 
YnY.  + satisfactory. 1  Not  satisfactory;  unsat- 
isfying; displeasing. 

To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  to  one  uniform  rule  would  probably  have 
been  as  dissatisfactory  to  some  of  the  states  as  diMcult 
for  the  convention.  A.  Hamilton. 

dissatisfied  (dis-sat'is-fid),  p.  a.  1.  Discon- 
tented ;  not  satisfied ;  not  pleased ;  offended. 

The  dissatisfied  factions  of  the  autocracy.  BaTwroft. 
2.  Arising  from  or  manifesting  dissatisfaction : 
as,  a  dissatisfied  look. 

The  camels  were  groaning  laboriously,  and  the  horses 
were  standing  around  in  dissatisfied  silence  in  the  white 
heat  of  noon.  O'Donovan,  Merv,  xxiv. 

dissatisfy  (dis-sat'is-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
satisfied, ppr.  dissatisfying.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  sat- 
isfy.] To  render  discontented ;  displease;  frus- 
trate or  come  short  of  one's  wishes  or  expec- 
tations. • 

When  a  new  government  is  established,  by  whatever 
means,  the  people  are  commonly  dissatisfied. 

Hume,  The  Original  Contract. 

The  Italian  allies,  who  had  borne  so  great  a  share  of  the 
burthen  of  Rome's  conquests,  and  who  had  reaped  so 
small  a  share  of  their  fruits,  were  naturally  dissatisfied 
with  their  dependent  position. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  326. 
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dissa'Vaget  (dis-sav'aj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
savaged,  ppr.  dissavaging.  \\  dis-  priv.  +  sav- 
age.]   To  tame ;  civilize. 

Those  wild  kingdoms 
Which  I  dissavaged  and  made  nobly  civil. 

Chapman,  Csesar  and  Pompey,  i.  1. 

disscattert,  v.  t.  [ME.  deskateren;  <  des-,  dis-, 
L.  dis-,  apart,  +  scatter.]  To  scatter  abroad; 
disperse. 

Hit  [the  silver]  is  so  deskatered  bothe  hider  and  thidere, 
That  halvendel  shal  ben  stole  ar  hit  come  togidere  and 
acounted.  Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  337. 

disscepterf,  v.  t.  [<  OF.  desceptrer,  P.  descep- 
trer,  deprive  of  a  scepter,  depose,  <  des-  priv. 
+  sceptre,  see-ptev:  see  dis- amA.  scepter,  v.]  To 
deprive  of  a  scepter. 

A  hundred  kings,  whose  temples  were  impall'd 
In  golden  diadems,  set  here  and  there 
With  diamonds,  and  gemmed  every  where. 
And  of  their  golden  virges  none  disceptred  were. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

disseatt  (dis-sef),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  seat.] 
To  unseat ;  overthrow. 

Seyton !  I  am  sick  at  heart 
When  I  behold  — Seyton,  I  say — This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  dis-seat  me  now. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

dissect  (di-sekf),  V.  t.  [<  L.  dissectus,  pp.  of 
dissecare  (>  Sp.  disecar=  Pg.  dissecar=  P.  dis- 
s4quer  =  D.  dissekeren  =  Dan.  dissekere  =  Sw. 
dissekera),  cut  asunder,  cut  up,  <  dis-,  asunder, 
+  secare,  cut :  see  section.]  1 .  To  cut  in  pieces ; 
divide  into  parts  with  or  as  with  a  cutting  in- 
strument: as,  to  dissect  a  fowl.  Specifically 
— 2.  To  cut  in  pieces,  or  separate  the  distinct 
or  elementary  parts  of,  as  an  animal  or  a  plant, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  organization 
or  the  functions  and  morbid  affections  of  its 
organs  and  tissues ;  anatomize. 

Where,  with  blunted  Knives,  his  Scholars  leam 
How  to  dissect,  and  the  nice  Joints  discern. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xi. 
Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  dissect, 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  29. 

Hence  —  3.  To  examine  part  by  part  or  point 
by  point ;  treat  or  consider  piecemeal ;  analyze, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  criticism ;  describe  in  de- 
tail: as,  to  dissect  a  man's  character. 
Chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havoc  fabled  knights, 
In  battle  feign'd.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  29. 

If  men  can  so  hardly  endure  to  have  the  deformity  of 
their  vices  represented  to  them  though  very  imperfectly 
here,  how  will  they  bear  the  dissecting  and  laying  them 
open  in  the  view  of  the  whole  world? 

Stillinffjleet,  Sermons,  I.  xi. 

Dissected  map  or  picture,  a  map  or  picture  mounted 
on  a  board  and  divided  into  more  or  less  irregular  parts, 
designed  to  be  joined  together  as  a  puzzle. 

Or  must  every  architect  invent  a  little  piece  of  the  new 
style,  and  all  put  it  together  at  last  like  a  dissected  map? 

RuxMn. 
Dissecting  aneurism.    See  aneurism. 

dissected  (di-sek'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  dissect,  v.] 
In  l>ot.,  deeply  cut  into  numerous  segments: 
applied  to  leaves,  etc. 

dissectible  (di-sek'ti-bl),  a.  [<  dissect  +  -«&te.] 
Capable  of  being  dissected.    • 

dissection  (di-sek'shon),  n.  [=  P.  dissection  = 
Sp.  diseccion  =  Pg.  dissecgtto  =  It.  dissezione,  < 
L.  as  if  *dissectioXn-),  <  dissecare,  pp.  dissectus, 
out  up:  see  dissect.]  1.  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting open  or  separating  into  parts.  SpecifioaUy 
— 2.  The  process  of  cutting  into  parts  an  animal 
or  a  plant,  or  a  part  of  one,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  its  structure  or  to  separate  one  or  more 
of  its  organs  or  tissues  for  examination :  as,  the 
dissection  of  a  dog ;  the  dissection  of  a  hand  or  a 
flower. 

In  our  dissection  of  lake  ice  by  a  beam  of  heat  we  no- 
ticed little  vacuous  spots  at  the  centres  of  the  liquid 
flowers  formed  by  the  beam. 

Tyndall,  Foims  of  Water,  p.  119. 

Hence — 3.  The  act  of  separating  anythinginto 
distinct  or  elementary  parts  for  the  purpose  of 
critical  examination;  treatment  or  considera- 
tion of  something  in  detail  or  point  by  point. 

Such  strict  enquiries  into  nature,  so  true  and  so  perfect 
a  dissection  of  human  kind,  is  the  work  of  extraordinary 
diligence.  OranvUle. 

4t.  A  segment ;  a  division ;  a  pa^t. 

All  his  kindnesses  are  not  only  in  their  united  forms, 
but  in  their  several  dissections  fully  commendable. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Def .  of  Poesie,  p.  564. 

Canonical  dissection.  See  canonical. 
dissector  (di-sek'tor),  n.  [=  P.  dissecteur  = 
Sp.  disector  =  Fg.'dissector  =  It.  dissettore,  < 
NXj.  *dissector,  <  L.  dissecare,  pp.  dissectus,  dis- 
sect: see  dissect.]  One  who  dissects;  one  who 
practises  dissection  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
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ing  or  demonstrating  organization  and  func- 
tions. 

disseize  (dis-sez'),  v.  t.;  pret.  sM. -pp. disseised, 
ppr.  disseizing.  [Also  disseise;  <  OP.  desseisir, 
disseisir,  dessaisir,  P.  dessaisir  (=  Pr.  dessazir), 
dispossess,  <  des-,  dis-, priv., -f-  seisir, saisir,  take 
possession  of :  see  dis-  and  seice.]  In  law',  to 
dispossess  wrongfully ;  deprive  of  actual  seizin 
or  possession:  followed  by  of:  as,  to  disseize  a 
tenant  of  his  freehold.     See  disseizin. 

Then  thus  gan  Jove  :  Right  true  it  is,  that  these 
And  all  things  else  that  under  heaven  dwell 
Are  chaung'd  of  Time,  who  doth  them  all  disseise 
0/ being.  Spenser,  J'.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  48. 

A  man  may  frequently  suppose  himself  to  be  disseised, 
when  he  is  not  so  in  fact.  Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  10. 

And  pilfering  what  I  once  did  give, 
Disseize  thee  of  thy  right. 

G.  Herbert,  Submission. 

disseizee  (dis-se-ze'),  n.  [<  disseize  +  -eel.] 
In  law,  a  person  unlawfully  put  out  of  posses- 
sion of  an  estate.    Also  spelled  disseisee. 

disseizin  (dis-se'zin),  n.  [Also  disseisin;  <  OP. 
(AP.)  disseisin,  m.,  disseisine,  desseisine,  dessai- 
sine,  f .,  disseizin,  <  disseisir,  dessaisir,  disseize : 
see  disseize,  and  cf.  seizin.]  In  law:  (a)  In  the 
most  general  sense,  the  wrongful  privation  of 
seizin ;  ouster.  (6)  In  old  Mng.  law,  the  violent 
termination  of  seizin  by  the  actual  ouster  of 
the  feudal  tenant,  and  the  usurpation  of  his 
place  and  relation,  it  was  a  notorious  and  tortious 
act  on  the  part  of  the  disseizor,  by  which  he  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  the  disseizee,  and,  in  the  character  of 
tenant  of  the  freehold,  made  his  appearance  at  the  lord's 
court.  (Kent.)  In  more  modern  use  it  includes  silent  en- 
try  and  usurpation  of  enjoyment,  under  pretense  of  right, 
with  or  without  title.— Assize  of  novel  disseizin,  an  ob- 
solete common-law  writ  for  the  recovery  of  land,  where  the 
demandant  himself  had  been  turned  out  of  possession.— 
Disseizin  by  election,  a  legal  fiction  by  which  the  owner 
was  permitted  to  admit  that  he  had  been  disseized,  irre- 
spective of  the  actual  fact  of  technical  disseizin,  in  order 
to  have  a  remedy  against  the  adverse  claimant. — Equi- 
table disseizin,  the  loss  or  deprivation  of  an  equitable 
seizin ;  a  teim  sometimes  used,  but  disapproved  by  the 
highest  authorities.  (Compare,  for  the  analogies  afforded 
by  similar  phrases,  equitable  waste,  under  waste;  equita- 
hle  estate,  under  estate;  and  equitable  seizin,  under  seizin.) 

disseizor  (dis-se'zpr),  n.  [Also  disseisor,  dis- 
seiser;  <  OP.  (AP.)  disseisor,  disseisour,  <  dis- 
seisir, disseize:  see  disseize.]  In  law,  one  who 
wrongfully  dispossesses  another,  or  puts  an- 
other out  of  possession. 

Where  ent'ring  now  by  force,  thou  hold'st  by  might, 
And  art  disseiser  of  another's  right. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  iii. 

disseizoress  (dis-se'zgr-es),  n.  [<  disseizor  + 
-ess.]  In  law,  a  woni'an  who  wrongfully  puts 
another  out  of  possession.  Also  spelled  dis- 
seisoress,     [Eare.] 

disselboom  (dis'el-bom),  n.  [D.,  the  pole  of 
a  wagon,  <  dissel,  axletree,  -I-  ioont,  pole,  boom, 
beam :  see  beam,  hoom^.]  The  neap  or  pole  of 
an  ox-wagon.     [South  African.] 

I  took  the  only  precaution  in  my  power,  viz.,  to  unfas- 
ten the  chain,  trek-tow,  from  the  disselboom,  so  that  that 
important  portion  of  my  gear  should  not  act  as  a  conduc- 
tor to  the  inflammable  part  of  my  load. 

Pop..Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX.  619. 

dissemblablet  (di-sem'bla-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  tJes- 
semblable,  P.  dissemblable'\=  Sp.  desem^dble), 
<  dessembler,  be  different :  see  dissemble,  and 
cf.  semblable.]  Not  resembling;  dissimilar. 
Puttenham. 

dissemblance^  (di-sem'blans),  n.  [<  OF.  des- 
semblance,  P.  dissemblance" {=  Pr.  dessemblama 
=  Sp.  desemUanza,  desemefjanza  =  Pg.  desseme- 
Ihanga  =  It.  dissimiglianza),  <  desseniblant,  un- 
like, different,  ppr.  of  dessembler,  be  unlike: 
see  dissemble,  and  cf .  semblance.]  Want  of  re- 
semblance; dissimilarity.     [Rare.] 

Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  dissemblance  between  one 
wise  man  and  another.  Osiome,  Advice  to  a  Son. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  dissemblance 
of  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  charactei-s  appears  great- 
er than  it  really  is.      Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  1. 100. 

dissemblance^t  (di-sem'blans),  n.  [<  dissembU 
+  -ance;  the  same  in  form  as  dissemblance^, 
but  with  sense  due  directly  to  dissemble.]  The 
act  of  or  faculty  for  dissembling. 

I  wanted  those  old  instruments  of  state, 
Dissemblance  and  suspect. 

Marston  and  Webster,  The  Malcontent,  1. 4. 

Without  dissertiblarue  he  is  deep  in  age.  ■    ■  , 

Middleton,  The  Phoonix,  i.  1. 

dissemble  (di-sem'bl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. ^m- 
sembled,  ppr.  dissembling.  [<  OP.  d^ssmbW, 
dessambler,  P.  dissembler,  be  unlike  (cf .  OF.  aes- 
sembler,  dessambler,  dessenbler,  dessanbler,  sepa- 
rate, disjoin,  divide— opposed  to  assembler,  as- 
semble :  see  assemble),  =  Pr.  Cat.  dessembler  = 
Sp.  desemejar,  be  unlike,  dissemble,  =  Pg.  ae»- 


dissemble 

semethar,  dessimillmr.ina.'ke unlike,  =  It. dissimi- 
gliare,  be  unlike,  differ;  these  forms  (partly  < 
ML.  dissimilare,  *d,issimiUare,  be  or  make  imlike : 
see  dissimilate)  being  partly  mingled  with  OF. 
dissimuler,  F.  dissimuler  =  Sp.  disimular  =  Pg. 
dissimular  =  It.  dissimulare,  <  L.  dissimulare, 
feign  to  be  different,  dissimulate,  dissemble,  < 
dissimilis,  unlike,  <  dis-  priv.  +  similis,  like : 
see  similar,  dissimilar,  and  cf .  assemble^,  assim- 
ulate,  assimilate,  dissimule,  dissimulate,  dissimi- 
late,  resemble,  semble,  etc.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  make 
unlike ;  cause  to  look  different ;  disguise. 

I'll  put  it  [a  gown]  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  myself  in 't 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2. 
2.  To  give  a  false  impression  about ;  cause  to 
seem  different  or  non-existeut;  mask  under  a 
false  pretense  or  deceptive  manner. 

A  man  must  Irame  some  probable  cause  why  he  should 
not  do  his  best,  and  why  he  should  dissemble  his  abilities. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  il  337. 
To  leave  off  loving  were  your  better  way ; 
Yet  if  you  will  dissemMe  it,  you  may. 

Dryden,  Helen  to  Paris,  1.  149. 

The  wrongs  of  the  Puritans  could  neither  be  dissembled 
nor  excused.  SaTicroft,  Hist.  XJ.  S.,  I.  238. 

3t.  Toputonthe  semblance  of;  simulate;  pre- 
tend. 

Your  son  Lucentio  .  .  . 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him. 
Or  both  dissemiile  deeply  their  affections. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  4. 
Then  it  seems  you  dissemble  an  Aversion  to  Mankind 
only  in  compliance  to  my  Mother's  Humour. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  ii.  1. 
So  like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay. 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray. 
With  inward  rage  he  meditates  his  prey. 

Dryden,  Sig.  and  Guis.,  1.  243. 

4f.  To  assume  the  appearance  of;  appear  like; 
imitate. 

The  gold  dissembled  well  her  yellow  hair.  Dryden. 

=Syil.  2.  Dissemble,  Simulate,  Dissimulate,  Disguise, 
cloak,  cover.  <[See  hide.)  To  dissemble  is  to  pretend  that  a 
thing  which  is  is  not :  as,  to  dissemble  one's  real  senti- 
ments. To  simmlate  is  to  pretend  that  a  thing  which  is 
not  is :  as,  to  smiulate  friendship.  To  dissimulate  is  to 
hide  the  reality  or  truth  of  something  under  a  diverse  or 
contrary  appearance :  as,  to  dissimulate  one's  poverty  by 
ostentation.  To  disguise  is  to  put  under  a  false  guise,  to 
keep  a  thing  from  being  recognized  by  giving  it  a  false 
appearance :  as,  1  cannot  disguise  from  myself  the  fact. 
See  dissejnbler  and  conceal. 

I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  disseTnble  my  wrath,  and 
to  treat  them  with  promises  and  fan*  words,  until  ...  an 
opportunity  of  vengeance  should  be  afforded  me. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  6. 

The  scheme  of  simulated  insanity  is  precisely  the  one 
he  [Hamlet]  would  have  been  likely  to  hit  upon,  because 
it  enabled  him  to  follow  his  own  bent. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  221. 

Compelled  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  they  will  not, 
however,  suppress  them. 

/.  D'lsradi,  Calam.  of  Authors,  II.  276. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  give  a  false  appearance; 
make  a  deceptive  impression  or  presentation. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  assume  a  false  seeming;  conceal  the  real 
fact,  motives,  intention,  or  sentiments  under 
some  pretense ;  mask  the  truth  about  one's  self. 
Ye  dissembled  in  your  hearts  when  ye  sent  me  unto  the 
Lord  your  God,  saying.  Pray  for  us.  Jer.  xlii.  20. 

I  did  dissemble  with  her 
Myself  to  satisfy. 
William  Quiseman  (Child's  Ballads,  IIL  60). 
To  seeming  sadness  she  compos'd  her  look ; 
As  if  by  force  subjected  to  his  will. 
Though  pleas'd,  dissembling,  and  a  woman  stiU. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  L  311. 

dissembler  (di-sem'blfer),  n.  One  who  dissem- 
bles; one  who  conceals  his  opinions,  character, 
etc.,  under  a  false  appearance;  one  who  pre- 
tends that  a  thing  which  is  is  not. 

The  French  are  passing  courtly,  ripe  of  wit. 
Kind,  but  extreme  (iissem6«e)-s. 

Ford,  Love  s  Sacrifice,  i.  1. 

A  deep  dissembler,  not  of  his  affections  only,  but  of  re- 


ligion. 


Milton,  Eikonoklastes. 


^Svn  Dissembler,  Hypocrite.  A  dissembler  is  one  who 
tries  to  conceal  what  he  is ;  a  hypocrite,  one  who  tries  to 
make  himself  appear  to  be  what  he  is  not,  especiaUy  to 
seem  better  than  he  is.    See  dissemble. 

The  old  sovereign  of  the  world  [Tiberius  as  depicted  by 
Tacitus],  .  .  .  conscious  of  failing  strength,  raging  with 
capricious  sensuality,  yet  to  the  last  th«  kf^e°e8t  of  °teerv. 
eri^  the  most  artful  of  dissemblers,  wA  the  most  terrible 
of  Masters.  Macaulay,  On  History. 

Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees  hypocrites  I  for  ye 
are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres  which  indeed  appear 
beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men  s  bones, 
and  of  all  uncleanness.  ^^^-  ™-  ^'■ 

dissemblingly  (di-sem'bling-li),  adv.    In  a 
dissembling  manner;  deceptively. 

And  yet  <*--M'-'^'^'^e^t!"t?!^ofVoSeVsatL^^ 
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disseminate  (di-sem'i-nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disseminated,  ppr.  disseminating.  [<  L.  disse- 
mimatus,  pp.  of  disseminare  (>  It.  disseminare  = 
Sp.  diseminar  ^Pg.  disseminarzr^F.  diss&niner), 
scatter  seed,  <  dis-,  apart,  +  seminare,  sow:  see 
dis-  and  seminate."]  1.  To  scatter  or  sow,  as 
seed,  for  propagation. 

Seeds  are  disseminated  by  their  minuteness — by  their 
capsule  being  converted  into  a  light  balloon-like  enve- 
lope— ...  by  having  hooks  and  grapnels  of  many  kinds 
and  serrated  awns,  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  fur  of  quadru- 
peds—and by  being  furnished  with  wings  and  plumes  as 
different  in  shape  as  elegant  in  structure,  so  as  to  be  waft- 
ed by  every  breeze.  "  DarvAn,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  187. 
Hence — 2.  To  spread  by  diffusion  or  dispersion: 
generally  with  reference  to  some  intended  or 
actual  result. 

A  uniform  heat  disserrdnated  through  the  body  of  the 
earth.  Woodward. 

The  Jews  are  disseminated  through  all  the  trading  parts 
of  the  world.  Aiiisim,  Spectator. 

3.  To  scatter  by  promulgation,  as  opinions  or 
doctrines;  propagate  by  speech  or  writing. 

Nor  can  we  certainly  learn  that  any  one  philosopher  of 
note  embraced  our  religion,  till  it  had  been  for  many 
years  preached,  and  disseminated,  and  had  taken  deep 
root  in  the  world.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

Alexis.  Sire,  I  never  have  attempted  to  disseminate  my 
opinions. 

Peter.  How  couldst  thou?  the  seed  would  fall  only  on 
granite.  Lwndar,  Peter  the  Great  and  Alexis. 

dissemination  (di-sem-i-na'shon),  ».  [=  F. 
dissemination  =  Sp.  diseminaciwn  =  Pg.  dissemi- 
nagSo  =  It.  disseminazione,  <  L.  dissemim,atio(rir-), 
<  disseminare,  pp.  disseminatus,  scatter  seed: 
see  disseminate.']  1.  The  act  of  sowing  or 
scattering  seed  for  propagation.  Hence — 2. 
A  spreading  abroad  for  some  fixed  purpose 
or  with  some  definite  effect;  propagation  by 
means  of  diffusion  or  dispersion;  extension  of 
the  influence  or  establishment  of  something. 

He  therefore  multiplied  them  to  a  great  necessity  of  a 
dispersion,  that  they  might  serve  the  ends  of  God  and  of 
the  natural  law,  by  their  ambulatory  life  and  their  nu- 
merous disseminations. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  Pref.,  p.  12. 
That  dispersion,  or  rather  dissemination  [of  people  after 
the  flood],  hath  peopled  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  i. 

3.  Propagation  by  means  of  promulgation;  a 
spreadmg  abroad  for  or  with  acceptance,  as  of 
opinions. 

The  Gospel  is  of  universal  disseynination. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  i.  §  4. 

The  dissemination  of  speculative  notions  about  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man.     Horsley,  Speech  on  Slave  Trade. 

disseminati've  (di-sem'i-na-tiv),  a.  [<  dissemi- 
nate -t-  4ve.'\  Tending  to  disseminate  or  to  be- 
come disseminated. 

Heresy  is,  like  the  plague,  infectious  and  disseminative. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  iv.  1. 

disseminator  (di-sem'i-na-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  di- 
seminador  =  It.  dissemimatore,  <  LL.  dissemina- 
tor, <  L.  disseminare,  pp.  disseminatus,  dissemi- 
nate :  see  disseminate.']  One  who  or  that  which 
disseminates  or  spreads  by  propagation. 

The  open  canals,  picturesque  disseminators  of  disease, 
have  all  been  closed.  The  American,  XII.  10. 

dissension  (di-sen'shon),  n.  [Formerly  also  dis- 
sention;  <  ME.  dissencion,  disseneiun,  -eioun,  < 
OP.  dissension,  dissencion,  F.  dissension  =  Pr. 
dissenoio,  dissention  =  Sp.  disension  =  Pg.  dis- 
sensSio  =  It.  dissensione,  <  L.  dissensio{n-),  dis- 
agreement, dissension,  <  dissentire,  pp.  dissen- 
Siis,  differ  in  opinion:  see  dissent,  v.]  Disagree- 
ment in  opinion ;  especially,  violent  disagree- 
ment which  produces  warm  debate  or  angry 
words;  contention  in  words;  strife;  discord; 
quarrel;  breach  of  friendship  or  union. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension  and  dispu- 
tation with  them.  Acts  xv.  2. 

The  Council  of  Trance  procured  a  Eeconcilement  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Dauphin,  who  had  been  in  long 
Jealousies  and  Dissention.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  186. 

=Syn.  Difference,  dispute,  variance. 

dissensions,  dissensiously.     See  dissentwvs, 
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dissensualize  (dis-sen'§u-al-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dissensuaUzed,  ppr.  dissensualizing:  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  sensualize.]  To  deprive  of  sensuality ; 
render  free  from  sensual  qualities  or  tenden- 
cies. 

We  had  our  table  so  placed  that  the  satisfaction  of  our 
hunger  might  be  dissensualized  by  the  view  from  the  win- 
^ov/%.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  258. 

dissent  (di-senf),  «•  ■>■  [<  ME.  dissenten,  <  OF. 
dissenUr,  F.  dissentir  =  Sp.  disentir  =  Pg.  dis- 
sentir  =  It.  dissentire,  <  L.  dissentire,  differ  in 
opinion,  disagree,  differ,  <  dis-,  apart,  +  sentire, 
feel,  think.]     1.  To  be  of  a  different  or  oon- 


dissenterism 

trary  opinion  or  feeling ;  withhold  approval  or 
assent;  witixfrom  before  the  object. 

As  they  were  intimate  friends,  they  took  the  freedom  to 
dissent  from  one  another  in  discourse,  or  upon  occasion 
to  speak  a  Latin  sentence  without  fearing  the  imputation 
of  pedantry  or  ill-breeding.     Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

The  bill  passed  . . .  vfithout  a.  dissenting  voice.    Hallam. 

In  almost  every  period  of  the  middle  ages,  there  had 
been  a  few  men  who  in  some  degree  dissented  fi-om  the 
common  superstitious.  Leclcy,  nationalism,  I.  103. 

It  [science]  dissents  without  scruple  from  those  whom 
it  reverences  most.  J.  S.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  6. 

2.  JEccles.,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge,  conform 
to,  or  be  bound  by  the  doctrines  or  rules  of  an 
established  church.  See  dissenter. — 3+.  To 
differ ;  be  of  a  different  or  contrary  nature. 

Every  one  ought  to  embrace  the  religion  which  is  true, 
and  to  shun,  as  hurtful,  whatever  dissenteth  from  it,  but 
that  most  which  doth  farthest  dissent. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

dissent  (di-senf),  n.  [<  dissent,  v.]  1.  The 
act  of  dissenting;  a  holding  or  expressing  of 
a  different  or  contrary  opinion ;  refusal  to  be 
bound  by  an  opinion  or  a  decision  that  is  con- 
trary to  one's  own  judgment. 

If  bare  possibility  may  at  aU  intangle  our  assent  or  dis- 
sent in  things,  we  cannot  fully  misbelieve  the  absurdest 
fable  in  ^sop  or  Ovid. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  I.  ix.  §  3. 

2.  A  declaration  of  disagreement  in  opinion 
about  something:  as,  the  minority  entered  their 
dissent  on  the  records  of  the  house. — 3.  JJc- 
o?es.,  refusal  to  acknowledge  or  conform  to 
the  doctrines,  ritual,  or  government  of  an  es- 
tablished church,  particmarly  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

In  religion  there  was  no  open  dissent,  and  probably  very 
little  secret  heresy.         Macaula/y,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

The  open  expression  of  difference  and  avowed  opposi- 
tion to  that  which  is  authoritatively  established  consti- 
tutes Dissent,  whether  the  religion  be  Pagan  or  Christian, 
Monotheistic  or  Polytheistic. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  SocioL,  p.  238. 

4t.  Contrariety  of  nature ;  opposite  quality. 

Where  the  menstrua  are  the  same,  and  yet  the  incorpo- 
ration followeth  not,  the  dissent  is  in  the  metals.    Bacon. 

dissentaneous  (dis-en-ta'ne-us),  a.  [=  Pg. 
It.  dissentaneo,  <  L.  dissentaneus,  disagreeing,  < 
dissentire^disagcee :  see  dissent,  v.  Cf .  consenta- 
neous.]   Disagreeing;  contraiy;  inconsistent. 

They  disprove  it  as  dissentaneous  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Rycaut,  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  306, 

Dissentaneous  argument,  in  logic,  a  middle  term  for 
argumentation  drawn  from  the  opposites  of  the  terms  of 
the^question, 

dissentanyt  (dis'en-ta-ni),  a.  [<  L.  dissenta- 
neus, disagreeing :  see  dissentaneom.]  Dissen- 
taneous; inconsistent. 

The  parts  are  not  discrete  or  dissentany,  for  both  con- 
clude not  putting  away,  and  consequently  in  such  a  form 
the  proposition  is  ridiculous.  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

[The  form  of  the  word  in  this  extract  is  doubtful,] 
dissentationt    (dis-en-ta'shon),   n.      [Irreg.  < 
dissent  +  -ation.]    The  act  of  dissenting;  dis- 
pute.    W.  Browne. 

dissenter  (di-sen'ter),  m.  1.  One  who  dissents ; 
one  who  differs  in  opinion,  or  one  who  declares 
his  disagreement. 

'Twill  be  needless  for  me  to  treat  as  a  casuist,  to  con- 
vince the  dissenters  from  this  doctrine. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays  (1654),  ill.  104. 

Specifically — 2.  Eccles.,  one  who  refuses  to 
accept  the  authority  or  doctrines,  or  conform 
to  the  ritual  or  usages,  of  an  established  church ; 
a  nonconformist :  specifically  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  those  who,  while  they  agree  with  the 
Church  of  England  (which  is  Episcopal)  in 
many  essential  doctrines,  differ  from  it  on  ques- 
tions of  church  government,  relation  to  the 
state,  and  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  word  ap- 
pears to  have  come  into  use  in  the  seventeenth  century 
as  synonymous  with  nonconformist,  although  its  equiva- 
lent may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  Poland  in  the  name 
dissident,  a  term  which  first  appears  in  the  acts  of  the 
Warsaw  Confederation  of  1573,  and  there  denotes  a  Polish 
Protestant,  in  contradistinction  to  a  member  of  the  es- 
tablished Catholic  Church.  The  name  dissenter  is  not  or- 
dinarily given  to  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  .though 
they  dissent  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  is  Presbyterian.— Dissenters'  Chapels  Act.  See 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  j4ci,.  under  act. —  Dissenters'  Mar- 
riages Act,  an  English  statute  of  1836  (6  and  7  Wm,  IV., 
c,  85),  authorizing  marriages  between  persons  who  are  not 
identified  with  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the 
rites  of  their  own  church.  =Syn.  2.  Nonconformist,  etc. 
See  heretic. 
dissenterism  (di-sen'tfer-izm),  n.  [<  dissenter 
-t-  4sm.]  The  spirit  or  the  principles  of  dis- 
sent or  of  dissenters.     [Eare.] 

He  .  .  .  tried  to  lay  plans  for  his  campaign  and  heroic 

desperate  attempts  to  resuscitate  the  shop-keeping  Dis- 

senterism  of  Carlingford  into  a  lofty  Nonconformist  ideal, 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Salem  Chapel,  iiL 


dissentience 

dissentience  (di-sen'shens),  n.  [<  dissentient: 
tee  -eticf,  -<t.]  The  state  of  dissenting;  dis- 
sent.    [Rare.] 

Hence  what  appears  to  some  an  irreconcilable  dissen- 
tience, an  obstinate  determination  not  to  be  convinced, 
may  really  have  another  character. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Slteptics,  I.  238. 

dissentient  (di-sen'shent),  a.  and  n.  [=  It. 
dissemiente,  <  L.  dissentien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  dissen- 
tire,  dissent:  see  dissent,  «.]  I.  a.  Disagree- 
ing; expressing  dissent;  dissenting. 

Without  one  dissentient  voice. 

V.  Knox,  Winter  Evenings,  xxxvii. 

The  youthful  friend,  dissentient,  reason'd  stUl 
Of  the  soul's  prowess,  and  the  subject  will. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  13. 

Three  of  the  four  united  colonies  declared  for  w4r ;  yet 
the  dissentient  Massachusetts  interposed  delay. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  369. 

II.  n.  One  who  disagrees  and  declares  his 
dissent. 

There  were  eleven  observers  fof  the  sound-producing 
powers  of  four  different  kinds  of  gunpowder],  all  of  whom, 
without  a  single  dissentient,  pronounced  the  sound  of  the 
Hue-grain  powder  loudest  of  all.    Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XIII.  277. 

dissenting  (di- sen 'ting),  p.  a.  Having  the 
character  of  dissent ;  belonging  to  or  connected 
with  a  body  of  dissenters :  as,  a  dissenting  min- 
ister or  congregation ;  a  dissenting  chapel.    See 

dissenter Dissenting  Chapels  Acts.   See  Lord  Lynd- 

hurst's  Act,  under  act. 

dissentious,  dissensions  (di-sen'shus),  a.  [< 
OF.  dissencieux,  disceneieux,  <  dissencion,  dissen- 
sion: see  dissension.']  Of  the  nature  of  dissen- 
sion ;  given  to  dissension ;  contentious ;  quar- 
relsome. 

Either  in  religion  they  haue  a  dissentious  head,  or  in 
the  commonwealth  a  factious  head. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  93. 

They  love  his  grace  but  lightly 
That  All  his  ears  with  such  dissensions  rumours. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

dissentiously,  dissensionsly  (di-sen'shus-li), 
adv.  In  a  dissentious  or  quarrelsome  manner. 
Chapman. 

dissepiment  (di-sep'i-ment),  n.  [<  LL.  dissce- 
pimentum,  less  correctly  dissepimentvm,  a  par- 
tition, <  L.  disscepire,  less  correctly 
dissepire,  separate,  divide  by  a 
boundary,  <  dis-,  apart,  +  swpire, 
less  correctly  sepire,  hedge  in, 
fence :  see  septum.'}  1 .  In  hot. :  {a) 
A  partition;  especially,  one  of 
the  partitions  within  ovaries  and 
fruits  formed  by  the  coherence  of 
the  sides  of  the  constituent  carpels.  Spurious  or 
false  dissepiments  are  partitions  otherwise  form- 
ed. (6)  In  hymenomycetous  fungi,  same  as 
trama. —  2.  In  zool.  and  anat. :  (a)  In  general, 
a  septum  or  partition ;  that  which  puts  asunder 
two  or  more  things  by  coming  between  them : 
as,  the  dmepmeKi  of  the  nostrils.  (6)  Specifical- 
ly—  (1)  One  of  the  imperfect  horizontal  plates 
which  connect  the  vertical  septa  in  corals,  and 
divide  the  loouli  between  the  septa  into  a  series 
of  intercommunicating  cells.  (2)  The  internal 
separation  or  division  between  the  segments  of 
annelids,  as  worms — Tabular  dissepiment.  In  the 
tabular  corals,  one  of  several  horizontal  plates  reaching 
entirely  across  the  cavity  of  the  theca,  one  above  the  other. 
See  mUUpiyre. 

In  the  Tabulata,  horizontal  plates,  which  stretch  com- 
pletely across  the  cavity  of  the  theca,  are  formed  one 
above  the  other  and  constitute  tabular  dissepiments. 

Hvxley,  Encyc.  Brit.,  1. 130. 

dissepimenta,  n.    Plural  of  dissepimentwm. 

dissepimental  (di-sep-i-men'tal),  a.  [<  dissepi- 
ment +  -al.l  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  dissepiment. 

dissepimentum  (di-sep-i-men'tum),  n. ;  pi.  dis- 
sepimenta {-t^).  \JAi.:  S6e  dissepiment.]  A  dis- 
sepiment. 

dissertt  (di-s6rt'),  v.  i.  [<  P.  disserter  =  Sp.  di- 
sertar  =  Pg.  dissertar,  <  L.  dissertate,  discuss, 
argue,  discourse,  freq.  of  disserere,  pp.  disser- 
tus  (usually  disertus,  as  adj.  well-spoken,  fluent : 
see  disert),  discuss,  argue,  discourse  about,  lit. 
disjoin,  i.  e.,  set  apart  in  order,  <  dis-,  apart,  + 
serere,  join :  see  series.  Of.  desertK]  To  dis- 
course ;  expatiate. 

A  venerable  sage,  .  .  .  whom  once  I  heard  disserting 
on  the  topic  of  religion.  Harris,  Happiness. 

As  I  once  had  some  theatrical  powers  myself,  I  disserted 
on  such  topics  with  my  usual  freedom. 

«  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xviii. 

dissertate  (dis'6r-tat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
sertated, ppr.  dissertating.  [<  L.  dissertatus,  pp. 
of  dissertare,  argue,  discuss,  discourse  about: 


1686 

see  dissert.]  To  discourse  in  the  style  of  a  dis- 
sertation ;  write  dissertations.  J.  Foster. 
dissertation  (dis-6r-ta'shon),  n.  [=  D.  disser- 
tatie  =  Sw.  dissertation  =  F.  dissertation  =  Sp. 
disertacion  =  Pg.  disserta^So  =  It.  dissertaeione, 
<  LL.  dissertatio(n-),  a  spoken  dissertation,  dis- 
course, <  L.  dissertare,  pp.  dissertatus,  discuss : 
see  dissert.]     1.  A  set  or  formal  discourse. 

He  began  to  launch  out  into  a  long  dissertation  upon 
the  ailairs  of  the  JS'orth. 

Addison,  The  Political  Upholsterer. 

He  was  easily  engaged  in  a  keen  and  animated  disser- 
tation about  Lochleven  trout,  and  sea  trout,  and  river 
trout,  and  bull  trout,  and  char,  which  never  rise  to  a  fly. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xxiv. 


treatise,  or  disquisition: 
on  the  prophecies. 


a  a.  Dissepiments. 


2.  A  written 
as,  Newton's 

You  would  laugh  at  me,  says  Philander,  should  I  make 
you  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  rusts.  I  shall 
only  tell  you  there  are  two  or  three  sorts  of  them,  which 
are  extremely  beautiful  in  the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  and 
preserve  a  coin  better  than  the  best  artificial  varnish. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

dissertational  (dis-6r-ta'shon-al),  a.  [<  dis- 
sertation +  -ah]  Eelating"  to  dissertations; 
disquisitional.    Imp.  Diet. 

dissertationist  (dis-fer-ta'shon-ist),  n.  [<  dis- 
sertation +  -ist.]  One  who  writes  disserta- 
tions ;  a  dissertator.    Imp.  Diet. 

dissertator  (dis'6r-ta-tor),  n.  [=  F.  disserta- 
teur  =  Sp.  disertador  ='  Pg.  dissertador,  <  LL. 
dissertator,  <  L.  dissertare,  pp.  dissertatus,  dis- 
cuss :  see  dissert.]  One  who  discourses  form- 
ally; one  who  writes  a  dissertation. 

Our  dissertator  learnedly  argues,  if  these  books  lay  un- 
touched and  unstirred,  they  must  have  mouldered  away. 
Boyle,  on  Bentley's  Phalaris,  p.  114. 

dissertlyt,  adv.    See  disertly. 

disserve  (ais-s6rv'),i;.  *. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disserved, 
ppr.  disserving.  [<  OF.  desservir,  deservir,  P. 
desservir  =  Pr.  desservir  =  Sp.  deservir  =  Pg. 
desservir  =  It.  disservire,  disserve,  <  L.  dis- 
priv.  +  servire,  serve:  see  serve.  Cf.  deserve.] 
To  serve  or  treat  badly;  injure;  do  an  ill  turn 
to.     [Bare.] 

I  have  neither  served  nor  disserved  the  interest  of  any 
party  of  christians.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  Ded. 

He  would  receive  no  person  who  had  disserved  him  into 
any  favour  or  trust,  without  her  privity  and  consent. 

Brougham. 

A  man  may  disserve  God,  disobey  indications  not  of  our 
own  making  but  which  appear,  if  we  attend,  in  our  con- 
sciousness—he may  disobey,  I  say,  such  indications  of  the 
real  law  of  our  being  in  other  spheres  besides  the  sphere 
of  conduct.  M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  i. 

disservice  (dis-s6r'vis),  n.  [<  P.  desservice  (= 
Sp.  deservieio  =  Pg.  desservigo  =  It.  disservigio, 
disservizio),  <  desservir,  disserve:  see  disserve, 
and  cf.  service.]  Service  resulting  in  harm 
rather  than  benefit ;  an  ill  turn,  intentional  or 
unintentional. 

So  that  too  easy  and  too  severe  decisions  have  alike 
done  disservice  to  religion. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xiv. 
My  uncle  Toby's  wish  did  Dr.  Slop  a  disservice  which 
his  heart  never  intended  any  man. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  1. 

disserviceable  (dis-ser' vis-a-bl),  a.  [<  dAs-  priv. 
+  serviceable.  Cf.  disserve'.]  Of  no  service  or 
advantage;  hence,  unhelpful;  hurtful;  detri- 
mental, 

I  confess,  there  were  some  of  those  persons  whose  names 
deserve  to  live  in  our  book  for  their  piety,  although  their 
particular  opinions  were  such  as  to  be  disserviceable  unto 
the  declared  and  supposed  interests  of  our  churches. 

C.  Mather,  Mag,  Christ.,  iii..  Int. 

disserviceableness  (dis-s6r'vis-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  disservicealile ;  tendency 
to  harm.    Bailey,  1727. 

disserviceably  (dis-s6r'vis-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
serviceable manner;  without  service  or  advan- 
tage.   Bp.  Hacket. 

dissettlet  (dis-set'l),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -1-  settle.] 
To  unsettle. 

Under  whose  government  [that  of  a  carnal  mind]  he  was 
resolved  to  be,  and  not  be  dissettled  by  the  inlets  of  any 
higher*light. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  Pref. 

dissettlementt  (dis-set'1-ment),  n.  [<  disset- 
tle  +  -ment.]  The  act  of  unsettling,  or  the  state 
of  being  unsettled ;  disturbance. 

No  conveyancer  could  ever  in  more  compendious  or 
binding  terms  have  drawn  a  dissettlement  of  the  whole 
birthright  of  England.  Marvell,  Works,  I.  515. 

dissever  (di-sev'er),  V.  [<  ME.  disseveren,  de- 
severen,  <  OP.  dessevrer,  desevrer,  deseivrer,  dis- 
severer  =  Pr.  desselrar,  desebrar  z=  It.  disceve- 
rare,  discevrare,  sceverare,  <  L.  dis-,  apart,  -I- 
separa/re  (>  OP.  sevrer,  etc.),  sever,  separate: 


dissident 

see  dis-  and  semer,  separate.]  I.  trans.  To  dis- 
part; divide  asunder;  separate;  disunite  by 
any  means :  as,  the  Bef  ormatlon  dissevered  the 
Catholic  Church. 

When  from  the  Goats  he  shall  his  Sheep  disseuer: 
These  Blest  in  Heav'n,  those  Curst  in  Hell  for  euer. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  1. 

Dissever  your  united  strengths, 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2. 

II.  intrans.  To  part;  separate. 

Than  was  the  ban  cried  that  eche  man  shofde  go  on 
whiche  part  that  he  wolde,  and  thei  disseuered  and  wente 
eche  to  his  baner.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  485. 

Then  when  iiesh  and  soul  dissever. 

Hymn,  Ileligious  Herald,  March  25, 1886. 

disseverance  (di-sev'6r-ans),  n.  [<  ME.  dis- 
severaunce,  deseveraunce,  '<.  OP.  dessevrance,  de- 
sevrance  (=  Pr.  dessebransa  =  It.  disceveranza), 

<  dessevrer,  dissever:  see  dissever.]  The  act  of 
dissevering,  or  the  state  of  being  dissevered; 
separation. 

Tyl  ge  of  30ure  dulnesse  deseueraunce  made. 

Richard  the  Bedeless,  ii.  60. 
Mr.  Miall  is  the  leader  of  those  in  England  who  accept 
the  voluntary  method,  who  desire  the  entire  disseverance 
of  the  State  from  all  religious  bodies. 

S.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Hadical  Leaders,  p.  227. 

disseveration  (di-sev-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  dissever 
-f  -ation.]    Same  as  disseverance.    [Bare.] 

disseverment  (di-sev'6r-ment),  re.  [<  OP.  des- 
sevrement,  desevrement  (=  It.  disceveramento),  < 
dessemer,dissev&c:  see  drnwer  and -mere*.]  The 
act  of  dissevering;  disseverance. 

The  disseverment  of  bone  and  vein. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxvii. 

disshadowt  (dis-shad'6),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
shadow.]    To  free  from  shadow  or  shade. 

But  soon  as  he  again  disshadowed  is, 
Hestoring  the  blind  world  his  blemished  sight. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph. 

dissjiieatliet  (dis-sheTH'),  v.    [<  dis-  priv.  -t- 

slieathe.]    1.  trans.  To  imsheathe,  as  a  sword. 

II.  intrans.  To  drop  or  fall  from  a  sheath. 

In  mounting  hastily  on  horseback,  his  sword,  dissheath- 
ing,  pierced  his  own  thigh. 

Baleigh,  Hist.  World,  III.  iv.  §  3. 

disshipt  (dis-ship'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  ship.] 
To  remove  or  discharge  from  a  ship. 

The  Captaine  by  discretion  shall  from  time  to  time  dis- 
ship  any  artificer  or  English  seruingman  or  apprentice  out 
of  the  Primrose  into  any  of  the  other  three  ships. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  296. 

disshivert  (dis-shiv'6r),  v.  t.  [<  dis-,  asunder, 
-t-  shiver^.]    To  shiver  or  shatter  in  pieces. 

Disshivered  speares,  and  shields  ytorne  in  twaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  21. 

dissidence  (dis'i-dens),  n.  [=  F.  dissidence  = 
Sp.  disidenoia  =  Pg!  dissiden-eia,  <  L.  dissidenUa, 

<  dissiden(t-)s,  dissident :  see  dissident.]  DifEer- 
ence  or  separation  in  opinion;  disagreement; 

dissent. 

Dissidence  in  Poland  is  dissent  in  England. 

Latham,  Nationalities  of  Europe,  v. 

dissident  (dis'i-dent),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  dissi- 
dent =  Sp.  disidente  =  Pg.  dissidente,  <  L.  dissi- 
den(t-)s,  ppr.  of  dissidere,  sit  apart,  be  remote, 
disagree,  <.  dis-,  apart,  +  sedere  =  E.  sit.]  L 
a.  If.  Different;  at  variance. 

Our  life  and  manners  be  dissident  from  theirs. 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  9. 

2.  Dissenting;  not  conforming;  specifically, 
dissenting  from  an  established  church.   [Bare.] 

Dissident  priests  also  give  trouble  enough.         Carlyle. 

II.  re.  One  who  differs  or  dissents  from  oth- 
ers in  regard  to  anything;  especially,  an  oppo- 
nent of  or  dissenter  from  a  prevailing  opinion, 
method,  etc. 

Two  only  out  of  forty-four  canonists  who  were  person- 
ally present  .  .  .  were  found  to  deny  that  the  marriage  of 
Arthur  and  Katharine  had  been  consummated.  The  names 
of  the  dissidents,  the  particulars  of  the  discussions,  are 
unknown.         B.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  England,  iii. 

The  dissidents  are  few,  and  liave  nothing  to  say  in  de- 
fense of  their  unbelief,  except  what  is  easily  refuted  as 
misapprehension,  or  want  of  logical  consistency. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  199. 
Specifically— (a)  Adissenterj  one  who  separates  from  an 
established  religion. 

Next  year  we  hope  a  Catholic  Oaths  Bill  will  pass ;  and 
then  ...  we  shall  find  all  the  popular  literature  of  the 
day  deriding  all  countries  where  a  political  oath  is  c™"'" 
ed  from  dissidents  as  the  seats  of  the  queerest  old-fasn- 
ioned  bigotry.  Saturday  Rev.,  July  29, 1866. 

[The  University  of  London]  has  not  become,  as  many 
apprehended,  a  nursery  for  dissidents  and  agnostics,  of 
developed  a  novel  and  heretical  school  of  opinion  in  «*'"J?' 
history,  or  psychology.  Quarterly  Rev. ,  CXX VIL  42. 


Dissilient  Capsule  of/OT- 
Jtatiens  Baisamina  at  the 
moment  of  bursting. 


',  unlike,  < 


dissldeiit 

^^rt^lrJ^'^  ^P'^*''  ">»  oW  ^l^ot'™  monarchy  of  Po- 
l^^lh^^  "  J?^  established  church  was  Roman  Catholic, 
?;i,„.v.v,  t>,'  ^'''^■°'5  Arminian,  or  adherent  of  the  Greek 
Chuich,  who  was  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  his  faith. 

I  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  cogency  of  the  controver- 
sial arguments  of  the  Russian  troops  in  favour  of  thedfe- 
"*""•  .    Cfte»ter;!rf(J,  Letters,  No.  410. 

dissilience,  dissiliency  (di-sU'i-ens,  -en-si),  n 

[<  dissilien^t)  +  -ce,  -oy.-]    The  act  of  startrng 

or  flying  asunder. 
dissilient  (di-sil'i-ent),  o.     [<  L.  dissUien(i.)s, 

ppr.  of  dtssilwe,  fly  apart,  <  Ms-,  apart,  -I-  salire, 

leap:  see  sawejii.]  Starting 

or  flying  asunder;  burst- 
ing open  with  some  force,  as 

the  dry  pod  or  capsule  of 

some  plants. 
dissilition  (dis-i-lish'on), 

n.    [Irreg.  <  L.  dissilire,  fl.y 

apart:  see  dJssiKeref.]   The 

act  of  bursting  open:  the 

act  of    starting  or  flying 

apart.     [Bare.] 

The  air  in  the  smaller  having 
Bo  much  room  in  the  greater  to 
receive  it,  the  dissititiou  of  that 
air  was  great.  Boi/fe,  Works,  1. 92. 

dissimilar  (di-sim'i-lar),  a. 
[=  P.  dissimilaire  =  Sp. 
disimilar  =  Pg.  dissimilar, 
equiv.  to  It.  dissimile,  <  L. 
<JJs-priv.  -f-  similis,  like:  see  dis-  and  similar.^ 
Unlike  as  to  appearance,  properties,  or  nature ; 
not  similar ;  different ;  heterogeneous :  as,  dis- 
similar features ;  dissimilar  dispositions. 
Two  characters  altogether  disffiwilar  are  united  in  him. 
Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

Dissimilar  foci.  See  /ocus.— Dissimilar  whole,  in 
logic,  a  whole  whose  parts  are  heterogeneous. 
dissimilarity  (di-sim-i-lar'i-ti),  «.  [=  F.  dis- 
similariU;  as  dissimilar  +  -ity.  Of.  similarity.'] 
UnUkeness;  want  of  resemblance;  dissimili- 
tude ;  difference :  as,  the  dissimilarity  of  faces 
or  voices. 

We  might  account  even  for  a  greater  disffi/milarity  by 
considering  the  number  of  ages  during  which  the  several 
swarms  have  been  separated  from  the  great  Indian  hive, 
to  which  they  primarily  belonged. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  The  Chinese,  vii. 

=Syn.  Diversity,  etc.    See  diferemie. 

dissimilarly  (di-sim'i-iar-li),  adv.  In  a  dissim- 
ilar manner. 

dissimilate  (di-sim'i-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dissimilated,  ppr.  dissimilating.  [<  ML.  dissimi- 
latiis,  pp.  of  dissimilare  {dissimulare :  see  dis- 
simulate, dissemble),  make  unlike,  <  dissimilis, 
imlike :  see  dissimilar.l  To  make  unlike ;  cause 
to  differ.    [Rare.] 

dissimilation  (di-sim-i-la'shon),  ».  [<  dissimi- 
late: see  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  ren- 
dering dissimilar  or  different. 

Most  of  these  assimilations  and  dissimilations  [in  al- 
phabetic form]  may  be  traced  to  reasons  of  mere  graphic 
convenience.  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  332. 

Specifically— (a)  In  philol.,  the  change  or  substitution  of 
a.  sound  to  or  for  another  and  a  different  sound  when 
otherwise  two  similar  sounds  would  come  together  or  very 
close  to  each  other,  as  in  Latin  alienas  for  *aliirms,  Italian 
pelegrino  from  JjAtin  pereffrimts,  English  number  (=  Ger- 
man nurmner)  from  Latin  numerns,  etc.  (6)  In  bioL,  ca- 
tabolism  (which  see) :  opposed  to  assimilation, 

dissimilative  (di-sim'i-la-tiv),  a.  [<  dissimi- 
late +  -we.]  Tending  to  render  dissimilar  or 
different;  specifically, in biol.,  catabolic  (which 
see):  ovposed  to  assimilative. 

dissimilef,  v.  t.    See  dissimule. 

dissimilitude  (dis-i-mil'l-tud),  n.  [=  P.  dis- 
similitude =  Sp.  disimilitud  =  Pg.  dissimilitude 
=  It.  dissimilitudine,  <  L.  dissimilitudo  (-tudin-), 
mdikeness,  <  dissimilis,  unlike :  see  dissimilar, 
and  cf.  similitude.^  1.  Unlikeness;  want  of 
resemblance ;  difference :  as,  a  dissimilitude  of 
form  or  character. 

Every  later  one  [church]  endeavoured  to  be  certain  de- 
grees more  removed  from  conformity  with  the  church  of 
Rome  than  the  rest  before  had  been :  whereupon  grew 
marvellous  great  dis»M7M'iii«(Jes.  t.  ,■*     -n    <    ■■ 

Hooker,  Eocles.  Pohty,  Pref.,  u. 

DissimUitude  is  a  diversity  either  in  quality  or  passion. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman. 

Where  many  dissimilitudes  can  be  observed,  and  but 

one  similitude,  it  were  better  to  let  the  shadow  alone  than 

hazard  the  substance.  „,    ,    ,  j  ,ooe\  tt  ona 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  IL  396. 

2.  In  rhet.,  a  comparison  by  contrast. 

dissimulancet  (di-sim'u-lans),  n.  [<  dissimule 
+  -ance.  Cf.  dissemblance.}  Dissemblmg. 
Bailey,  1727.  ^         , 

dissimulate  (di-sim'u-lat),  v.;  pret  and  Pp- 
dissimulated,  ppr.  dissimulating.  [<  U.  (tasm- 
mulatus,  pp.  of  dissimulare,  dissemble :  see  dis- 
trimule  and  dissemble,  and  cf.  dissimilate.}     I. 
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trans.  To  simulate  the  contrary  of;  cause  to 
appear  different  from  the  reaUty. 

Public  feeling  required  the  meagreness  of  nature  to  be 
dismnidated  by  tall  barricades  of  frizzed  curls  and  bows. 
George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  iii. 
=Syn.  Simulate,  Disguise,  etc.    See  dissemble. 

II,  intrans.  To  practise  dissimulation;  make 
pretense;  feign. 

dissimulatet  (di-sim'u-lat),  a.     [MB.,  <  L.  dis- 
simulatus,  pp.:  see  tke  verb.]    Dissembling; 
feigning. 
Under  smiling  she  was  dissimulate. 

Senryson,  Testament  of  Creseide,  1.  226. 

dissimulation  (dl-sim-ii-la'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
dissimulation  =  P.  dissimulation  =  Sp.  disimu- 
lacion  =  Pg.  dissimukigao  =  It.  dissimulazione, 

<  L.  dissimulatioin-),  dissembling,  <  dissimulare, 
pp.  dissimulatus,  dissemble,  dissimulate:  see 
dissimulate,  dissemble.}  The  act  of  dissimulat- 
ing; concealment  of  reality  under  a  diverse 
or  contrary  appearance ;  feigning ;  hypocrisy ; 
deceit. 

Let  love  be  without  dissimulation.  Rom.  xii.  9. 

Before  we  discourse  of  this  vice,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  learned  make  a  difference  between  sim- 
ulation and  dissirmdation.  Simulation  is  a  pretence  of 
what  is  not,  and  dissimuXation  a  concealment  of  what  is. 

Tatler,  No.  213. 

I  am  arrived  at  last  in  the  presence  of  a  man  so  real  and 
equal  that  I  may  drop  even  those  undermost  garments  of 
dissirmdation,  courtesy,  and  second  thought,  which  men 
never  put  off.  Emerson,  Friendship. 

=  S3m.  Simulation  (see  dissemble  and  dissembler),  dupli- 
city, deceit. 
dissimulator  (di-sim'u-la-tgr),  n.  [=  P.  dissi- 
mulateur  (OP.  dissimuleur :  see  dissimulow)  = 
Sp.  disimulador  =  Pg.  dissimulador  =  It.  dis- 
simulatore,  <  L.  dissimulator,  <  dissimulare,  pp. 
dissimulatus,  dissemble :  see  dissimulate.}  One 
who  dissimulates  or  feigns ;  a  dissembler. 

Dissimulator  as  I  was  to  others,  I  was  like  a  guilty 
child  before  the  woman  I  loved.     Bulwer,  Pelham,  Ixvii. 

dissimulef,  dissimilet,  i>.  t.  [<  ME.  dissimulen, 
dissimilen,  <  OP.  dissimuler,  P.  dissimuler  =  Sp. 
disimular  =  Pg.  dissimular  =  It.  dissimulare, 

<  L.  dissimulare,  conceal,  dissemble:  see  dis- 
semble, dissimulate.}    To  dissemble ;  conceal. 

His  wo  he  gan  dissimilen  and  hyde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  322. 
Howbeit  this  one  thing  he  could  neither  dissimule  nor 
passe  over  with  silence, 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
In  the  church,  some  errours  may  be  dissvmuled  with 
less  inconvenience  than  they  can  be  discovered. 

jB.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

dissimulerf  (di-sim'u-ler),  n.  A  dissembler; 
one  who  dissimulates. 

My  duty  is  to  exhort -you  ...  to  search  and  examine 
your  own  consciences,  and  that  not  lightly,  nor  after  the 
manner  of  dissimulers  with  God. 

Th£  Order  of  the  Coramjmiion  (1548). 
[Also  in  the  First  Prayer-book  (1649).] 

Christ  calleth  them' hypocrites,  dissimulers,  blindguides, 
and  painted  sepulchres. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. ,  1860),  p.  46. 

dissimulingt  (di-sim'il-ling),  n.  [<  ME.  dissimu- 
lynge,  dissimilynge ;  verbal  n.  of  dissimule,  v.} 
ihe  act  of  dissembling  or  dissimulating;  dis- 
simulation. 

Swich  subtil  loking  and  dissimfulin^es. 

Chaucer,  Squire  s  Tale,  1.  277. 

dissimulourt,  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  dissimuleur,  *dis- 
similour,  <  L.  dissimulator,  a  dissembler:  see 
dissimulator.}    A  dissembler.    Chaucer. 

dissipable  (dis'i-pa-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  dissipdble,  < 
L.  dissipabilis,  that  may  be  dissipated,  <  dissi- 
pare,  dissipate:  see  dissipate.}  Liable  to  be 
dissipated;  that  maybe  scattered  or  dispersed. 
[Eare.] 
The  heat  of  those  plants  is  very  dissipable. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

dissipate  (dis'i-pat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  dissi-t 
pated,  ppr.  dissipating.  [<  L.  dissipatus,  pp. 
of  dissipare,  also  written  dissupare  (>  OP.  dis- 
siper,  P.  dissiper  =  Sp.  disipar  =  Pg.  dissipar  = 
It.  dissipare),  scatter,  disperse,  demolish,  de- 
stroy, squander,  dissipate,  <  dis-,  apart,  +  sit- 
pare,  suppare  (rare),  throw,  also  in  comp.  insi- 
pare,  throw  into.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to 
pass  or  melt  away;  scatter  or  drive  off  in  all 
directions;  dispel:  as,  winddissipofes  fog;  the 
heat  of  the  sun  dissipates  vapor;  mirth  dissi- 
pates care. 

The  more  clear  light  of  the  gospel .  .  .  dissipated  those 
foggy  mists  of  errour. 

Selden,  Illustrations  of  Drayton  s  Polyolbion,  a. 

The  reader  wUl  perhaps  find  the  rays  of  evidence,  thus 
brought  to  a  focus,  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  doubts  that 
may  hitherto  have  lingered  with  him. 

H,  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  504. 
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The  heat  carried  up  by  the  ascending  current  at  the 
equator  ...  is  almost  wholly  dissipated  into  the  cold 
stellar  space  above.  J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  9. 
2.  To  expend  wastef  ully ;  scatter  extravagantly 
or  improvidently ;  waste,  as  property  by  fool- 
ish outlay,  or  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  devo- 
tion to  trivial  pursuits. 

The  vast  wealth  that  was  left  him,  being  reckoned  no 
less  than  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  in  three 
years  dissipated.  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1509. 

If  he  had  any  grain  of  virtue  by  descent,  he  has  disH- 
pated  it  with  the  rest  of  his  inheritance. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  2, 

The  extreme  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  dissipate  all 
intellectual  energy.  Hanlitt. 

The  extravagance  of  the  court  had  dissipated  all  the 
means  which  Parliament  had  supplied  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  offensive  hostilities. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 
=Syu.  1.  Dissipate,  Dispel,  Disperse,  Scatter.  These 
words  are  often  interchangeable.  Dissipate  and  dispel, 
however,  properly  apply  to  the  dispersion  of  things  that 
vanish  and  are  not  afterward  collected ;  dissipate  is  the 
more  energetic,  and  dispel  is  more  often  used  figurative- 
ly :  as,  to  dissipate  vapor ;  to  dissipate  a  fortune ;  to  dis- 
pel doubt;  to  dispel  uncertainty.  Disperse  and  scatter 
are  applied  to  things  which  may  be  again  brought  toge- 
ther :  as,  to  scatter  or  disperse  troops ;  or  to  things  which 
are  quite  as  real  and  tangible  after  scattering  or  dispers- 
ing as  before :  as,  to  gather  up  one's  scattered  wits. 

The  first  fiashing  of  the  candles  upon  that  canvas  had 
seemed  to  dissipate  the  dreamy  stupor  which  was  stealing 
over  my  senses.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  367. 

From  what  source  did  he  [the  sun]  derive  that  enormous 
amount  of  energy  which,  in  the  form  of  heat,  he  has  been 
dissipating  into  space  during  past  ages? 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  298. 
I  saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light 
Gild  the  brown  horror,  and  dispel  the  night. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  1230. 
Let  me  have 
A  dream  of  poison ;  such  soon-speeding  gear 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins. 

Shale.,  R.  and  J,,  v.  1. 

In  the  year  1484,  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  with  forty  Ships, 
and  five  thousand  waged  Britains,  took  to  sea ;  but  that 
Evening,  by  Tempest  of  Weather,  his  whole  Fleet  was  dis- 
persed. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  230. 

A  king  that  sitteth  in  the  throne  of  judgment  seattereth 
away  all  evil  with  his  eyes.  Prov.  xx.  8. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  scattered,  dis- 
persed, or  diffused ;  come  to  an  end  or  vanish 
through  dispersion  or  diffusion. —  3.  To  engage 
in  extravagant,  excessive,  or  dissolute  plea- 
sures ;  be  loose  in  conduct. 

dissipated  (dis'i-pa-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  dissipate, 
V.}  Indulging  in  or  characterized  by  extrava- 
gant, excessive,  or  dissolute  pleasures;  intem- 
perate, especially  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks :  as,  a  dissipated  man ;  a  dissipated  life. 

dissipation  (dis-i-pa'shgn),  n.  [<  P.  dissipation 
=  ap.  disipadon  =  Pg.  dissipagSo  =  It.  dissi- 
paeione,  <  L.  dissipaUotn-),  a  scattering,  <  dis- 
sipare, pp.  dissipatus,  scatter:  see  dissipate.} 

1.  The  act  of  dissipating,  dispelling,  or  dis- 
persing; the  state  of  being  dissipated;  a  pass- 
ing or  wasting  away:  as,  the  dissipation  of  va- 
por or  heat;  the  dissipation  of  energy. 

This  was  their  vaine  an-ogancc  and  presumption,  .  .  , 
when  their  guiltie  consciences  threatned  a  dissipation  and 
scattering  by  diuine  lustice.    Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  45. 
Foul  dissipation  foUow'd,  and  forced  rout. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  598. 
The  dissipatimi  of  those  renowned  churches. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  iv..  Int. 

2.  The  act  of  wasting  by  misuse;  wasteful  ex- 
penditure or  loss :  as,  the  dissipation  of  one's 
powers  or  means  in  unsuccessful  efforts. — 3. 
Distraction  of  the  mind  and  waste  of  its  ener- 
gy, as  by  diverse  occupations  or  objects  of  at- 
tention; anything  that  distracts  the  mind  or 
divides  the  attention. 

A  dissipation  of  thought  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
effect  of  our  conversing  much  in  the  world. 

Bp.  Atlerbury,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

Mere  reading  is  not  mental  discipline,  but  rather  men- 
tal dissipation.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  846. 

4.  Undue  indulgence  in  pleasure ;  specifically, 
the  intemperate  pursuit  of  enjoyment  through 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  its  at- 
tendant vices. 

What !  is  it  proposed  then  to  reclaim  the  spendthrift 
from  his  dissipation  and  extravagance,  by  filling  his  pock- 
ets with  money?  Wirt. 

Circle  of  dissipation,  in  optics,  the  circular  space  upon 
the  retina  of  the  eye  which  is  taken  up  by  one  of  the  ex- 
treme pencils  of  rays  issuing  from  any  object.  —  Dissi- 
pation function.  See  function. — Dissipation  of  eu- 
ersy.  See  merg'i/.— Radius  of  dissipation,  the  radius 
of  the  circle  of  dissipation. 
dissipative  (dis'i-pa-tiv),  a.  [<  dissipate  + 
-ive.}  1.  Tending  to  dissipate  or  disperse; 
dispersive. 

For  as  it  is  a  distinction  between  living  and  non-living 
bodies  that  the  first  propagate  while  the  second  do  not, 
it  is  also  a  distinction  between  them  that  certain  actions 
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which  go  on  in  the  first  are  cumulative,  instead  of  being, 
as  iu  the  second,  dissipative, 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  324. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  phenomenon  of  the 
dissipation  of  energy.  See  energy — Dissipative 
funcUou.  Same  a£  dissipatioity  (ii).— Dissipative  sys- 
tem, in  pkysics,  a  system  in  which  energy  is  dissipated. 
diasipativity  (dis"i-pa-tiv'i-ti),  «.  [<  dissipa- 
tire  +  -%.]  la  physics:  (a)  Half  the  rate  of 
the  dissipation  of  energy  in  any  given  system. 
(6)  The  function  which  expresses  this  half  rate. 
The  electric  energy  U,  the  magnetic  energy  T,  and  the 
dissipativity  Q.  Philos.  Mag.,  XXV.  131. 

dissitet  (di-sif),  a-    [<  LL-  disdtus,  lying  apart, 

remote,  <  L.  dis-,  apart,  +  situs,  placed :  see  dis- 

andsite.]    Situated  apart ;  scattered;  separate. 

Far  disslte  from  this  world  of  oiux,  wherein  we  ever 

dwelt.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden's  Britam,  p.  46. 

dissociability  (di-so-shiarbil'i-ti),  n.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  sociability.']  1.'  Want  of  sociability. 
Warburton.  [Rare.]— 2.  Capability  of  being 
dissociated. 

dissociable  (di-so'shia-bl),  a.  [<  F.  dissocia- 
ble, unsociable,  dissociable,  <  L.  dissociabilis,  ir- 
reconcilable, <  dissociare,  separate :  see  disso- 
cmie.]  1.  Not  well  associated,  united,  or  as- 
sorted; not  sociable;  incongruous;  not  recon- 
cilable. 

They  came  in  two  hy  two,  though  matched  in  the  mosT; 
dissociable  manner,  and  mingled  together  in  a  kind  of 
dance.  Addison,  Vision  of  Public  Credit. 

Not  only  all  falsehood  is  incongruous  to  a  divine  mis- 
sion, but  is  dissociable  with  all  truth. 

Warburton,  Sermons,  iii. 

2.  Capable  of  being  dissociated. 

When  blood  or  a  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin  is  shaken 
up  with  cai'bon  monoxide,  the  '* dissociable"  or  "respira- 
tory" oxygen  is  displaced.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  484. 

dissocial  (di-so'shal),  a.  [<  LL.  dissocialis,  irre- 
concilable, <  L.  dis-  priv.  -t-  soeialis,  social :  see 
dis- ani  social.]  1.  Unfriendly;  interfering  or 
tending  to  interfere  with  sociability  or  friend- 
ship.— 2.  Disinclined  to  or  unsuitable  for  so- 
ciety ;  not  social ;  contracted ;  selfish :  as,  a  dis- 
social passion. 

A  dissocial  mau?  Dissocial  enough;  a  natural  terror 
and  horror  to  all  phantasms,  being  himself  of  the  genus 
reality.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  vii.  2. 

dissocialize  (di-so'shal-iz),  -o.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dissocialized,  ppr.  dissocializing.  [<  dissocial  + 
-126.]    To  make  unsocial ;  disunite.     Clarice. 

dissociate  (di-s6'shi-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
sociated, ppr.  dissociating.  [<  L.  dissociatus, 
pp.  of  dissociare  (>  Sp.  disociar  =  Pg.  dissodar 
=  F.  dissocier),  separate  from  fellowship,  dis- 
join, <  dis-  priv.  +  sociare,  associate,  unite,  < 
iodjts,  a  companion :  Bee  social.]  1.  To  sever 
the  association  or  connection  of ;  dissever;  dis- 
unite; separate. 

By  thus  dissociating  every  state  from  every  other,  like 
deer  separated  from  the  herd,  each  power  is  treated  with 
on  the  merit  of  his  being  a  deserter  from  the  common 
cause.  Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace. 

Unable  to  dissociate  appearance  from  reality,  the  sav- 
age, thinking  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man  is  inhabited  by 
his  ghost,  propitiates  it  accordingly. 

if.  Speiicer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  158. 

In  passing  into  other  races  Christianity  could  not  but 

suffer  by  being  dissociated  from  the  tradition  of  Jewish 

prophecy.    It  could  not  but  lose  the  prophetic  spirit,  the 

eager  study  of  the  future. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  223. 

Specifically — 2.  In  chem.,  to  separate  the  ele- 
ments of;  decompose  by  dissociation. 

Carbonic  oxide,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammo- 
nia, and  hydriodic  acid  have  been  dissociated  by  various 
chemists.  Ainer.  Cyc,  VI.  140. 

dissociation  (di-so-sM-a'shon),  n.  '[<  p.  disso- 
ciation =  Sp.  disociacion  =  fg.  dissociagao,  <  L. 
dissociatio{ii-),  a  separation,  <  dissociare,  pp. 
dissociatus,  separate:  see  dissociate.  Cf.  asso- 
ciation, consociation.]  1.  The  severance  of  as- 
sociation or  connection;  separation;  disunion. 

It  will  add  ...  to  the  dissociation,  distraction,  and  con- 
fusion of  these  confederate  republics. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

The  dissociation  reaches  its  extreme  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  man  of  science. 

E.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIV.  348. 

Specifically  —  2.  In  chem.,  the  resolution  of 
more  complex  into  simpler  molecules  by  the 
action  of  heat.  Also  called  thermolysis.  Disso- 
ciation is  applied  by  some  authors  to  cases  where  the  dis- 
sociated gases  recombine  when  the  temperature  falls,  and 
thermolysis  where  the  gases  do  not  spontaneously  recom- 
bine on  cooling.    Also  disassociatiml. 

The  word  was  first  employed  by  Henri  Sainte-Claire 
Deville,  who  in  November,  1857,  read  before  the  French 
Ac.idemy  of  Sciences  a  paper  "On  the  Dissociation  or 
Spontaneous  Decomposition  of  Bodies  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  Heat."  Amer.  Cyc,  VI.  139. 
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dissociative  (di-s6'shia-tiv),  a.  [<  dissociate  + 
-ive.]  Tending  to  dissociate;  specifically,  in 
chem.,  resolving  or  reducing  a  compound  to  its 
primary  elements. 

The  resolution  of  carbonic  acid  into  its  elements  ...  is 
one  of  the  most  familiar  instances  of  this  transformation 
of  solar  radiation  into  dissociative  action.    Edinburgh  Rev. 

dissocioscope  (di-so'shi-o-skop),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
dissoci{ation)  +  Gr.  oko-kuv,  view.]  A  form  of 
apparatus  devised  by  Tommasi  for  showing  the 
dissociation  of  ammoniacal  salts,  it  consists  of  a 
glass  tube  within  which  is  placed  a  strip  of  blue  litmus- 
paper  moistened  with  a  neutral  solution  of  ammonium 
chlorid.  If  the  tube  is  plunged  into  boiling  water,  the 
ammonium  chlorid  is  dissociated  and  the  litmus-paper 
becomes  red ;  in  cold  water,  the  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
chlorid  reunite  and  the  paper  becomes  blue  again. 

dissolubility  (dis"o-lu-bil'i-ti),  «.  [=  F.  dis- 
solubility =  Sp.  disoluMlidad ;  as  dissoluble  + 
-ity :  see  -bility.]  Capacity  of  being  dissolved. 
Sir  M.  Sale. 

dissoluble  (dis'6-lu-bl),  a.  [=  P.  dissoluble  = 
Sp.  disoluble  =  tg.  dissoluvel  =  It.  dissolubile, 
<  L.  dissoluhilis,  that  may  be  dissolved,  <  dis- 
solvere,  dissolve:  see  dissolve.]  1.  Capable  of 
being  dissolved;  convertible  into  a  fluid. —  2. 
That  may  be  disunited  or  separated  into  parts. 

The  gentlest  Shade  that  walked  Elysian  plains 
Might  sometimes  covet  dissoluble  chains. 

Wordsworth,  Departure  from  Grasmere. 

If  all  be  atoms,  how  then  should  the  Gods 
Being  atomic  not  be  dissoluble? 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

dissolubleness  (dis'o-lu-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  dissoluble. '  Richardson. 

dissolute  (dis'o-lflt),  a.  [<  ME.  dissolut  =  OP. 
dissolu,  P.  diss'olu  =  Pr.  dissolut  =  Sp.  disoluto 
=  Pg.  It.  dissoluto,  <  L.  dissolutus,  loose,  lax, 
careless,  licentious,  dissolute,  pp.  of  dissolvere, 
loosen,  unloose,  dissolve:  see  dissolve.]  If. 
Loose;  relaxed;  enfeebled. 

At  last,  by  subtile  sleights  she  him  betraid 
Unto  his  foe,  a  Gyaunt  huge  and  tall ; 
Who  him,  disarmed,  dissolute,  dismaid, 
Unwares  surprised.  Spender,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  51. 


2.  Loose  in  behavior  and  morals;  not  under  the 
restraints  of  law ;  given  to  vice  and  dissipation ; 
vicious ;  wanton ;  lewd :  as,  a  dissolute  man ; 
dissolute  company. — 3.  Characterized  by  dis- 
soluteness; devoted  to  pleasure  and  dissipa- 
tion :  as,  a  dissolute  life. 

And  forasmuch  as  wee  be  in  hand  with  laughinge,  which 
is  a  signe  of  a  verye  light  and  dissolute  minde,  let  her  see 
that  shee  laugh  not  vnmeasureably. 

Vives,  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  I.  6. 

They  made  themselues  garlands,  and  ran  vp  and  downe 
after  a  dissolute  manor. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  viii. 

They  are  people  of  very  dissolute  habits. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  II.  61. 

=Syn.  2  and  3.  Immoral,  Depraved,  etc.  (see  criminaX), 
uncurbed,  unbridled,  disorderly,  wild,  rakish,  lax,  licen- 
tious, profligate,  abandoned,  reprobate. 

dissolutedt  (dis'o-lii-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  *disso- 
lute,  v.]    Loosened;  unconfined. 

The  next,  mad  Mathesis  ;  her  feet  all  bare, 
Ungirt,  untrimm'd,  with  dissoluted  hair. 

C.  Smart,  Temple  of  Dulness. 

dissolutely  (dis'o-liit-li),  adv.  If.  In  a  loose  or 
relaxed  manner ;  so  as  to  loosen  or  set  free. 

Then  were  the  prisons  dissolutely  freed. 
Both  field  and  town  with  wretchedness  to  fill. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  iv. 
3t.  Unrestrainedly. 

I  haue  seene  f  orraine  Embassadours  in  the  Queens  pres- 
ence laugh  so  dissolutely  at  some  rare  pastime  or  sport 
that  hath  beene  made  there,  that  nothing  in  the  world 
could  worse  haue  becomen  them. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  244. 

3.  In  a  moral  sense,  loosely ;  wantonly;  in  dis- 
sipation or  debauchery ;  wltbout  restraint :  as, 
to  spend  money  dissolutely. 

The  queen's  subjects  lived  dissolutely,  vainly,  and  luxu- 
'  riously,  with  little  fear  of  God  and  care  of  honesty. 

Strype,  Abp.  Parker,  an.  1663. 

dissoluteness  (dis'o-liit-nes),  n.  Looseness  of 
manners  andmorals' ;  vicious  indulgence  in  plea- 
sure, as  in  intemperance  and  debauchery ;  dis- 
sipation :  as,  dissoluteness  of  life  or  manners. 

Our  civil  confusions  and  distractions  ...  do  not  only  oc- 
casion a  general  licentiousness  and  dissoluteness  of  man- 
ners, but  have  usually  a  proportionally  bad  influence  up- 
on the  order  and  government  of  families. 

TiUotson,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

dissolution  (dis-o-lu'shpn),  n.  [<  MB.  dissolu- 
cioun,  <  OP.  dissolution,"^ .  dissolution ^Vt.  dis- 
solute =  Sp.  disolucion  =  Pg.  dissolugSo  =  It. 
dissoluzione,  <  L.  dissolutio{n-),  <  dissolvere,  pp. 
dissolutus,  dissolve:  see  dissolve.]  1.  The  act  of 
dissolving,  or  changing  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
state ;  the  state  of  undergoing  liquefaction. 


dissolve 

A  man  ...  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  con. 
tinual  dissolution  and  thaw.      Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ili.  6. 

2t.  The  substance  formed  by  dissolving  a  body 
in  a  menstruum;  a  solution.   Bacon. —  3.  Sep- 
aration into  parts,  especially  into  elementary 
or  minute  parts;   disintegration;  decomposi- 
tion or  resolution  of  natural  structure,  as  of 
animal  or  vegetable  substances.    Specifically 
—  4.  Death ;  the  separation  of  soul  and  body. 
Noblest  minds  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths  and 
melancholy  dissolutions.      Sir  T.  Broune,  Urn-burial,  iv. 
We  expected 
Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 
Was  meant  by  death  that  day. 

MflUm,  P.  L.,  X.  1049. 

He  waits  the  day  of  hia  dissolution  with  a  resignation 

mixed  with  delight.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  263. 

5.  Separation  of  the  parts  which  compose  a 
connected  system  or  body :  as,  the  dissolution 
of  nature ;  the  dissolution  of  government. 

For,  doutles,  throuch  diuisioun 
Proceidis  dissolatioun. 
Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  44. 
To  make  a  present  dissolution  of  the  world.       Hooker. 
If  in  any  community  loyalty  diminishes  at  a  greater 
rate  than  equity  increases,  there  will  arise  a  tendency  to- 
ward social  dissolution.   H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  464, 

6.  The  process  of  retrogression  or  degenera- 
tion: opposed  to  evolution.    [Bare.] 

The  evolution  of  a  gas  is  literally  an  absorption  of  mo- 
tion and  disintegration  of  matter,  which  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  we  here  call  Evolution — is  that  which 
we  here  oall  Dissolution. 

H.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  §  97. 

7.  The  breaking  up  of  an  assembly  or  asso- 
ciation of  any  kmd,  or  the  bringing  of  its  exis- 
tence to  an  end :  as,  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
or  of  a  partnership ;  the  dissolution  of  the  Eng- 
lish monasteries  under  Henry  VHI. 

Dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  Parliament.  Blackstone. 
Henry  IV.,  in  1402,  invited  both  houses  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  dissolution. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  §  446. 

8t.  The  act  of  relaxing  or  weakening;  enerva- 
tion ;  looseness  or  laxity,  as  of  manners ;  dis- 
sipation ;  dissoluteness. 

A  longing  after  sensual  pleasures  is  a  dissolution  of  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  and  makes  it  loose,  soft,  and  wandenng, 

Jer.  Taylor. 

9t.    The  determination  of  the  requisites  of 

a  mathematical  problem Dissolution  of  the 

bloodt,  in  med.,  that  state  of  the  blood  in  which  it  does 
not  readily  coagulate  when  withdrawn  from  the  body. 
=Syn.  4  and  5.  Termination,  destruction,  ruin.— 7.  Re- 
cess, p^'orogation,  etc.  See  adjoummerib. 
dissolutivet  (dis'o-lti-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  dissoluMs, 
pp.  of  dissolvere,  dissolve  (see  dissolve),  +  4ve.] 
Dissolving  in  the  chemical  sense. 

Because  these  last  mentioned  are  the  most  unlikely  to 
be  readily  dissoluble  by  a  substance  belonging  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  ...  I  shall  subjoin  two  trials  that  I  made 
to  evince  tills  dissolutive  power  of  the  spirit  of  blood. 

Boyle,  Human  Blood. 

dissolvability  (di-zol-va-bil'i-ti),  m.  [<  dissoh- 
able:  see-bility.]  Capaliility  of  being  dissolved; 
solubility. 

dissolvable  (di-zol'va-bl),  a.  [<  dissolve  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  dissolved ;  that  may 
be  converted  into  a  liquid :  as,  sugar  and  ice 
are  dissolvable  bodies.    Also  dissolvible. 

Man,  that  is  even  upon  the  intrinsick  constitution  of 
his  nature  dissolvible,  must,  by  being  in  an  eternal  dura- 
tion, continue  immortal.    Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind. 

dissolvableness  (di-zol'va-bl-nes),  ».  The 
character  or  state  of  being  soluble. 
dissolve  (di-zolv'),  ?;.;  pret.  and  -pT^.  dissolved, 
ppr.  dissolving.  [<  MB.  dissolven  =  OP.  dessour 
dre,  dissoudre,  dessouldre,  later  also  dissoluer, 
disscflver,  P.  dissoudre  =  Ft.  dissolmre,  dissolver:= 
Sp.  disolver  =  Pg.  dissolver  =  It.  dissolvere,  <  L. 
dissolvere,  loosen,  unloose,  disunite,  dissolve,  < 
dis-,  apart,  +  solvere,  loose :  see  solve.  Cf .  ab- 
solve, resolve.]  I.  trans.  1 .  To  liquefy  by  the  dis- 
integrating action  of  a  fluid;  separate  and  de- 
fuse the  particles  of,  as  a  solid  body  in  a  liquid; 
make  a  solution  of :  as,  water  dissolves  salt  and 
sugar;  to  dissolve  resin  in  alcohol;  to  dissolve 
a  gas  in  a  liquid.  See  solution. — 2.  In  general, 
to  melt ;  liquefy  by  means  of  heat  or  moisture; 
soften  by  or  cover  with  moisture :  chiefly  figur- 
ative and  poetical.     See  melt. 

With  well-heap'd  logs  dissolve  the  cold. 
And  feed  the  genial  hearth  with  fires.  . 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Horace,  I.  ix.  7. 
Our  globe  seen  by  God  is  a  transparent  law,  not  a  mass 
of  facts.    The  law  dissolves  the  fact  and  holds  it  """'• 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  Z'*- 

3.  To  disunite;  break  up;  separate  into  parts; 
loosen  the  connection  or;  destroy,  as  any  con- 
nected system  or  body,  or  a  union  of  feeling, 
interests,  etc. ;  put  an  end  to :  as,  to  dissolve  a 
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government;  to  dissolve  Parliament;  to  dissolve 
an  alliance;  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

Them  that  ye  can  not  refuse,  .  .  .  dissolue  and  breake 
them  into  other  feete  by  such  meanes  as  it  shall  be  taught 
hereafter.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  106. 

Who  would  not  wish  to  be 

Dissolv'd  from  earth,  and  with  Astrsea  flee 

From  this  blind  dungeon  to  that  sun-bright  throne? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  16. 

In  the  name  of  Gfod  and  the  Church  they  dissolve  their 
fellowship  with  him.     Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

He  [the  prime  minister]  may  indeed,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, dissolve  Parliament;  but  if  the  new  House  of 
Commons  disapproves  of  his  policy,  then  he  must  resign. 
H.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  193. 

4.  To  explain;  resolve;  solve.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic] 

Thou  canst  ,  .  .  dissolve  doubts.  Dan.  v.  16. 

I  will  now  for  this  day  return  to  my  question,  and  dis- 
solve it,  whether  God's  people  may  be  governed  by  a  gov- 
ernor that  beareth  the  name  of  a  king,  or  no  ? 

Latimer,  6th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 
Thou  hadst  not  between  death  and  birth 
Dissolved  the  riddle  of  the  eartli. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

5.  To  destroy  the  power  of;  deprive  of  force ; 
annul;  abrogate:  as,  to  dissolve  a,dha,Tin.oxspeU; 
to  dissolve  an  injunction. 

The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell. 
And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  13. 

6.  To  consume ;  cause  to  vanish  or  perish ;  end 
by  dissolution ;  destroy,  as  by  fire.  [Obsolete 
as  used  of  death.] 

Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation 
and  godliness?  2  Pet.  iii.  11. 

His  death  came  from  a  sudden  catarrh  which  caused  a 
squinancy  by  the  inflammation  of  the  interlour  muscles, 
and  a  shortness  of  breath  followed  wliich  dissolved  him  in 
flie  space  of  twelve  hours. 

Sp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  II.  227. 

We  may  ...  be  said  to  live  .  .  .  when  we  have  in  a 
great  measure  conquered  our  dread  of  death,  .  ,  .  and 
are  even  prepared,  and  willing  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be 
with  Christ.  Bp.  Atterbwry,  Sermons,  I.  xi. 

Dissolved  Woodt,  blood  that  does  not  readily  coagulate 
on  cooling.  =Syn.  1.  Thaw,  Fuse,  etc.    See  melt. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  become  fluid ;  be  disinte- 
grated and  absorbed  by  a  fluid ;  be  converted 
from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state :  as,  sugar  dissolves 
in  water. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  chemical  and  physical  so- 
lution ;  in  the  former  case  the  substance  is  first  altered 
chemically  by  the  solvent,  and  the  new  body  thus  formed 
goes  into  solution ;  in  the  latter,  the  substance  dissolves 
without  alteration  of  its  chemical  nature.  Ferguson. 

2.  To  be  disintegrated  by  or  as  if  by  heat  or 
force;  melt  or  crumble;  waste  away. 
The  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

8.  To  become  relaxed;  lose  force  or  strength; 
melt  or  sink  away  from  weakness  or  languor. 
The  charm  dissolves  apace.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

If  there  be  more,  more  woeful,  hold  it  in ; 
Eor  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 
Hearing  of  this.  Shak.,  lear,  v.  3. 

Till  all  dissolving  in  the  trance  we  lay, 
And  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away. 

Pope,  Sappho  to  Phaon. 

4.  To  separate ;  break  up :  as,  the  council  dis- 
solved; Parliament  dissolved. 

She,  ending,  waved  her  hands ;  thereat  the  crowd. 
Muttering,  dissolved.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

5.  To  break  up  or  pass  away  by  degrees;  dis- 
appear gradually;  fade  from  sight  or  apprehen- 
sion: as,  dissolving  views  (see  view);  his  pros- 
pects were  rapidly  dissolving. 

dissolvent  (di-zol'vent),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  dis- 
solvant  =  Sp.  disolvente  =  Pg.  It.  dissolvente,  < 
L.  dissolven{t-)s,ypv.  of  dissolvere,  dissolve:  see 
dissolve.^  I.  a.  Having  power  to  dissolve ;  sol- 
vent. 
II.  n.  1.  A  solvent. 

Unless  a  part  of  the  metal  is  fairly  melted  in  the  cruci- 
ble, with  proper  dissolvents.  .  „  , .         .   , 

^    ^         Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  4. 

2.  That  which  disintegrates,  breaks  up,  or 
loosens. 

Ihe  secret  treaty  of  December  acted  as  an  immediate 
dissolvent  to  the  truce.  money. 

8.  In  med.,  a  remedy  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
■dissolving  concretions  in  the  body,  such  as  cal- 
culi, tubercles,  etc. ;  a  resolvent. 

I  have  not  yet  myself  seen  any  severe  and  satisfactory 
trial  made  to  evince  the  elBcacy  of  i"J^>d  »e,ite.  ^^ 

dissolver  (di-zol'v6r),  n.    One  who  or  that 
which  dissolves,  or  has  the  power  of  dissolvmg, 
in  any  sense  of  that  word. 
These  men  were  the  dissolvers  of  Episcopacie. 
inese  men  wei  Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 
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dissolvible  (di-zol'vi-bl),  a.   [<  dissolve  +  -j5te.] 
Same  as  dissolvable. 
dissonance  (dis'6-nans),  n.    [=  D.  dissonans  = 
G.  dissonanz  =  I)an.  Sw.  dissonans,  <  P.  disso- 
nance =  Sp.  disonancia  =  Pg.  dissonancia  =  It. 
dissonanza,  dissonanzia,  <  LL.  dissonanUa,  dis- 
sonance, <  L.  disson/m(t-)s,  dissonant:  see  dis- 
sonant.   Cf.  assonance,  consonance,  resonance.'] 
1 .  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  dissonant ;  an  in- 
harmonious mixture  or  combination  of  soimds; 
harshness  of  combined  sounds;  discord. 
The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods. 
And  flU'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  550. 

Speciftcally — 2.  In.  music:  (a)  The  combina- 
tion of  tones  that  are  so  far  unrelated  to  each 
other  as  to  produce  beats :  distinguished  from 
consonance.  See  beafl,  n.,  7.  (6)  The  interval 
between  two  such  tones.  See  discord. — 3.  Dis- 
cord in  general;  disagreement;  incongruity; 
iuoonsistenoy.    Milton. 

The  praise  of  goodness  from  an  unsound  hollow  heart 

must  certainly  make  the  grossest  disaoTiaJice  in  the  world. 

Shaftesbury,  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm,  §  5. 

dissonancyt  (dis'o-nan-si),  n.    Same  as  disso- 


The  ugliness  of  sin  [and]  the  dissorumcy  of  it  unto  rea- 
son. Jer.  Taylor,  Contemplations,  i.  9. 

dissonant  (dis'o-nant),  a.  [<  P.  dissonant  = 
Sp.  disonante  =  Pg.  It.  dissonante,  <  L.  disso- 
nan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  dissonare,  disagree  in  sound  (cf . 
dissonus,  disagreeing  in  sound),  <  dis-,  apart,  + 
sonus,  a  sound,  sonare,  sound:  see  sonant.  Cf. 
assonant,  consonant,  resonant.]  1.  Discordant 
in  sound;  harsh;  jarring;  inharmonious;  un- 
pleasant to  the  ear :  as,  dissonant  tones  or  in- 
tervals. 

You  are  yet  too  harsh,  too  dissonant; 
There's  no  true  music  in  your  words,  my  lord. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  Iii.  1. 

With  loud  and  dissonant  clangor 
Echoed  the  sound  of  their  brazen  drums. 

Lon^jfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

2.  Discordant  in  general ;  disagreeing ;  incon- 
gruous. 

For  it  must  needs  be  that,  how  far  a  tiling  is  dissonunt 
and  disagreeing  from  the  guise  and  trade  of  the  hearers, 
so  far  shall  it  be  out  of  their  belief. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  6. 

Dissonant  chord,  any  chord  not  a  major  or  minor  triad. 
See  triad. — Dissonant  interval,  the  interval  between 
two  tones  less  closely  related  to  each  other  than  a  minor 
third  or  sixth.    See  discord. 

dissonedt,  «••  [ME.,  appar.  pp.  of  *dissonen,  < 
P.  dissoner  =  Pr.  Pg.  dissonar  =  Sp.  disonar  = 
It.  dissonare,  <  L.  dissonare,  disagree  in  sound: 
see  dissonant.]    Dissonant. 

disspirit  (dis-spir'it),  V.  t.    Same  as  dispirit. 

dissuade  (di-swad'),  «• ;  pret.  and  pp.  dissuaded, 
ppr.  dissuading.  [Formerly  spelled  disswade; 
<  OP.  dissuader,  P.  dissuader  =  Sp.  disuadir  = 
Pg.  dissuadir  =  It.  dissuadere,  <  L.  dissuadere, 
dissuade,  <  dis-,  apart,  away,  +  suadere,  pp. 
suasus,  persuade :  see  suasion,  and  at. persuade.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  advise  or  exhort  against  some- 
thing ;  attempt  to  draw  or  divert  from  an  action 
by  the  presentation  of  reasons  or  motives :  as, 
he  dissuaded  his  friend  from  his  rash  purpose. 

Mr.  Burchell,  on  the  contrary,  dissuaded  her  with  great 
ardour ;  and  I  stood  neuter.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiii. 

We  would  persuade  our  fellow  to  this  or  that ;  another 
self  within  our  eyes  dissuades  him. 

Emerson,  New  England  Reformers. 

2.  To  change  from  a  purpose  by  persuasion  or 
argument. 

We  submit  to  Caesar,  .  .  .  promising 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

St.  To  give  advice  against;  represent  as  unde- 
sirable, improper,  or  dangerous. 

War  therefore,  open  or  conceal'd,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  187. 

II.  intrans.  To  give  advice  in  opposition  to 
some  proposed  course  of  action. 

Here  Essex  would  have  tarried,  in  expectation  of  the 
Indian  Fleet,  but  that  Graves  the  Pilot  dissuaded,  be- 
cause the  Harbour  was  not  good. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  385. 

dissuader  (di-swa'd6r),  n.  One  who  dissuades ; 
a  dehorter. 

dissuasion  (di-swa'zhon),  n.  [=  P.  dissuasion 
=  Sp.  disuasion  =  Pg.  dissuasSo  =  It.  dissua- 
sione,  <  L.  dissuasio(n-),  <  dissuadere,  pp.  dis- 
suasus,  dtissTiade :  see  dissuade.]  1.  The  act  of 
dissuading;  advice  or  exhortation  in  opposition 
to  something ;  diversion  or  an  attempt  to  divert 
from  a  purpose  or  measure  by  advice  or  argu- 
ment; dehortation. 
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Endeavour  to  preserve  yourself  from  relapse  by  such  dis- 
»ua8i<m  from  love  as  its  votaries  call  invectives  against  it. 

Boyle. 

2.  A  dissuasive  influence  or  motive ;  a  deter- 
ring action  or  effect. 

But  for  the  dissuasion  of  two  eyes. 
That  make  with  him  foul  weather  or  fine  day. 
He  had  abstained,  nor  graced  the  spectacle. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  309. 

dissuasive  (di-swa'siv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  dissua- 
sif  =  Sp.  disuasivo  =  Pg.  It.  dissuasivo,  dissua- 
sive, <  L.  dissuasus,  pp.  of  dissuadere,  dissuade: 
see  dissuade.]  I.  a.  Tending  to  dissuade  or 
divert  from  a  purpose ;  dehortatory. 

The  young  lovers  were  too  much  enamoured  of  each  other 
to  attend  to  the  dissuasive  voice  of  avarice. 

Goldsmith,  True  History  for  the  Ladies. 

II.  n.  Argument  or  advice  employed  to  deter 
one  from  a  measure  or  purpose ;  that  which  is 
intended  or  tends  to  divert  from  any  purpose  or 
course  of  action. 

A  hearty  dissuasive  from  .  .  .  the  practice  of  swearing 
and  cursing.  Alp.  Sharp,  Works,  IV.  xviii. 

dissuasively  (di-swa'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  dissua- 
sive manner.     Clarice. 

dissuasory  (di-swa'so-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  It.  dis- 
suasorio,  <  L.  as  if  *dissuasorius,  <  dissuasor,  a, 
dissuader,  <  dissuadere,  pp.  dissuasus,  dissuade : 
see  dissuade.]  I.  a.  Tending  to  dissuade;  dis- 
suasive.    [Rare.] 

II,  n.;  pi.  dissuasories  (-riz).  A  dissuasion; 
a  dissuasive  exhortation.     [Bare.] 

This  virtuous  and  reasonable  person,  however,  has  ill 
luck  in  allhis  <2mua«or{e<. 


dissue,  V.  i.    See  dizzue. 

dissundert,  v.  t.  [<  dis-,  apart,  +  sunder.]  To 
separate;  rend  asunder. 

Whose  misrule  Automedon  restraines. 
By  cutting  the  intangling  geres,  and  so  dissunderin^  quite 
The  brave  slaine  beast.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xvi. 

dissweetenf  (dis-swe'tn),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -i- 
sweete/n.]    •To  deprive  of  sweetness. 

By  excess  the  sweetest  comforts  will  be  dissweetened. 
Bp.  Bichardson,  Observations  on  Old  Test.,  p.  296. 

dissyllabet,  n.    See  dissyllable. 

dissyllabic  (dis-i-lab'ik),  a.  [=  F.  dissylla- 
bique,  <  dissylldbe,  dissyllable :  see  dissyllable.] 
Consisting  of  two  syllables  only:  as,  a  dissyl- 
labic foot  in  poetry. 

dissyllabification  (dis-i-lab"i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
dissyllabify :  see  -fy  and  -ation.]  Formation 
into  two  syllables. 

dissyllabify  (dis-i-lab'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dissyllabified,  ppr.  dissyllabifying.  [<  dissyllme 
+  -fy,  make.]    To  form  into  two  syllables. 

dissyllabism  (di-sil'a-bizm),  n.  [<  dissyllabe 
+  -4sm.]  The  character  of  having  only  two 
syllables. 

Of  some  of  them  [tongues  related  and  unrelated  to 
Chinese]  the  roots  are  in  greater  or  less  part  dissyllabic ; 
and  we  do  not  yet  know  that  all  dissyllabism,  and  even 
that  all  complexity  of  syllable  beyond  a  single  consonant 
with  following  vowel,  is  not  the  result  of  combination  or 
reduplication.  Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  774. 

dissyllabize  (di-sil'a-biz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dissyllabized,  ppr.  dissylldbizing.  [<  dissyllabe 
+  -ize.]     To  dissyllabify. 

dissyllable  (di-sU'a-bl  or  dis'i-la-bl),  n.  [AX- 
tered  to  soit  syllable,  from  earlier  dissyllabe,  < 
P.  dissyllabe  =  Sp.  disilabo  =  Pg.  dissyllabo,  < 
L.  disyUabus,  of  two  syllables,  <  Gr.  SusiMa^og, 
improp.  dusav'XTiaPoQ,  of  two  syllables,  <  Si-,  two-, 
+  avMapii,  a  syllable:  see  syllable.]  A  word 
consisting  of  two  syllables  only,  as  paper,  white- 
ness, virtue. 

dissymmetric,  dissymmetrical  (dis-si-mef- 
rik,  -ri-kal),  a.  [<  L.  dis-  priv.  +  Gr.  av/iftsTpoc, 
symmetric :  see  symmetric]  Having  no  plane 
of  symmetry;  especially,  having  the  same  form 
but  not  superposable,  as  the  right-  and  left- 
hand  gloves.  Thus,  the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  which 
are  optically  right-  and  left-handed,  are  dissymmetric, 
and  were  conceived  by  Pasteur  to  be  built  up  of  dissym- 
metric molecules. 

Pasteur  invoked  the  aid  of  helices  and  magnets,  with  a 
view  to  rendering  crystals  dissymmetrical  at  the  moment 
of  their  formation.    Tyndall,  Int.  to  Life  of  Pasteur,  p.  17. 

dissymmetry  (dis-sim'e-tri),  n.  [< L.  dis- priv. 
-I-  Gr.  av/i/zETpia,  symmetry.]  Want  of  symme- 
try, specifically  that  characteristic  of  (fissym- 
metric  bodies.    S«     "' 


By  both  helices  and  magnets  Faraday  caused  the  plane 
of  polarisation  in  perfectly  neutral  liquids  and  solids  to 
rotate.  If  the  turning  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  be 
a  demonstration  of  molecular  dissym.metry,  then,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  Faraday  was  able  to  displace  symme- 
try by  dissymmetry,  and  to  confer  upon  bodies,  which  in 
their  ordinary  state  were  inert  and  dead,  this  power  of 
rotation  which  M.  Pasteur  considers  to  be  the  exclusive 
attribute  of  life.      Tyndall,  Int.  to  Life  of  Pasteur,  p.  17. 
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This  device  acta  ...  as  a  pyromagnetic  motor,  the 
heat  now  passing  through  the  tubes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  dissymmetni  in  the  lines  of  force  of  the  iron 
field.  Sci,  Amtr.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  1S3. 

dissympathy  (dis-sim'pa-thi),  ».     [<  dis-  priv. 

+  sympathy.']     Want  of  sympathy  or  interest; 

indiflference.     Johmton.     [Rare.] 
dist.     An  abbreviation  of  district:   as,  Dist. 

Atty.,  District  Attorney. 
distacklet   (dis-tak'l),  v.  t.     [<   dis-  priv.  + 

tocfcte.]    To  divest  of  tackle  or  rigging. 

At  length,  these  instruments  of  their  long  wandrings 
.  .  .  tossed  their  distaclded  fleet  to  the  shore  of  Libya. 

Warmr,  Albion's  England,  Addition  to  ii. 

distad  (dis'tad),  adv.  [<  dist{ance)  +  -atiS.]  In 
anat.,  away  from  the  center;  from  -within  out- 
ward; toward  the  surface  or  end  of  the  body. 

distaff  (dis'tfi,f),  11.;  pi.  distaffs  (-tafs),  rarely 
distaves  (-tavz).  [<  ME.  distaf,  dystaf,  disestaf, 
dysestaf,  <  AS.  distaif,  disstcef,  distaff,  <  *dise 
( >  late  ME.  disen,  dysen,  furnish  a  distaff  with 
flax,  E.  dizen,  dial,  dize,  deck  out,  array)  (prob. 
=  East  Fries,  dissen  =  LG.  diesse,  the  bunch 
of  flax  on  the  distaff,  >  Gr.  dial,  diesse  (naut.), 
tow,  oakum)  +  stcef,  staff:  see  dize,  dizen,  and 
staff.  A  connection  of  the  first  element  with 
OHG.  dehsa,  MHG.  delise,  a  distaff,  <  (MHG. )  deh- 
sen,  break  or  swingle  flax  (orig.  prepare,  form, 
fashion  as  with  a  hatchet,  ax,  or  other  imple- 
ment), whence  also  OHG.  dehsala,  a  hatchet,  ax, 
etc.  (see  ask^),  is  doubtful.]  1.  In  the  earliest 
method  of  spinning,  the  staff,  usually  a  cleft 
stick  about  3  feet  long,  on  which  was  woimd  a 
quantity  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax  to  be  spun.  The 
lower  end  of  the  distatf  was  held  between  the  left  arm  and 
the  side,  and  the  thread,  passing  through  and  gaged  by  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  was  drawn  out  and  twisted  by  those 
of  the  right,  and  wound  on  a  suspended  spindle  made  so 
as  to  be  revolved  like  a  top,  which  completed  the  twist. 
In  Eastern  countries  and  in  some  districts  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  the  primitive  distaff  and  spindle  are  still 
used ;  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  spinning-wheel 
into  Europe,  about  the  fifteenth  century,  the  distaff  became 
an  attachment  only  of  that  designed  for  flax,  and  thus  con- 
tiuued  in  general  use  till  a  recent  period,  modified  in  form. 

The  loaded  distaf  in  the  left  hand  placed. 
With  spongy  coils  of  snow-white  wool  was  graced; 
From  these  the  right  hand  lengthening  fibres  drew, 
Which  into  thread  'neath  nimble  fingers  grew. 

Catullus  (trans.). 
He's  so  below  a  beating  that  the  women  find  him  not 
■worthy  of  their  distaves. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  King  and  No  King,  v.  1. 

2.  I^iguratively,  a  woman,  or  the  female  sex. 
His  crown  usurped,  a  distaff  on  the  throne,       Dryden. 

Distaff  day,  or  Saint  Distaff's  day,  the  day  after 
Twelfth-day,  or  the  festival  of  Epiphany:  formerly  so 
called  in  England  because  on  that  day  the  women  resumed 
their  distaffs  and  other  ordinary  employments,  after  the 
relaxation  of  the  holidays.— DistafT  side,  or  distaff  side 
Of  the  house,  an  old  collective  phrase  for  the  female 
members  of  a  family,  as  the  distaff  was  always  used  by  wo- 
men, and  was  common  among  all  ranks :  used  especially 
with  reference  to  relationship  and  descent,  and  opposed 
to  spear  side :  as,  he  is  connected  with  the  family  on  the 
distaff  side;  he  traces  his  descent  through  the  distaff  side 
of  the  house.  Also  called  spindle  side. 
distain  (dis-tan'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  disteinen,  dis- 
teignen,<  OP.  desteindre,  destaindre,  P.  detein- 
dre  =  Pr.  destengner  =  Sp.  destefiir  =  Pg.  des- 
tingir  =  It.  sUgnere,  stingere,  distain,  take  away 
the  color,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  -I-  tingere,  tinge,  color : 
see  dis-  and  tinge,  tint,  taint.  Now  abbr.  stain, 
q.  v.]  If.  To  take  away  the  color  of;  hence, 
to  weaken  the  effect  of  by  comparison ;  cause 
to  pale;  outvie. 

And  thou,  Tesbe,  that  hast  of  love  suche  peyne. 
My  lady  comith,  that  al  this  may  disteyne. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  262. 

2.  To  tinge  with  any  color  different  from  the 
natural  or  proper  one ;  discolor ;  stain :  as,  a 
sword  distained  with  blood.     [Archaic] 

Divers  of  the  women  I  have  seen  with  their  chinnes  dis- 
tained into  knots  and  flowers  of  blue,  made  by  pricking 
of  the  skin  with  needles.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  85. 

Colors  that  distain 
The  cheeks  of  Proteus  or  the  silken  train 
Of  Flora's  nymphs.         Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  14. 

The  door,  which  was  equipped  ^vith  neither  bell  nor 
knocker,  was  blistered  and  distained. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  p.  4. 

3.  To  blot;  suUy;  defile;  tarnish. 

Thoughe  one  his  tonge  distayne 
With  cursid  speche,  to  doo  hym  silf  a'sbame. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  77. 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth, 
If  that  the  prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise  forth. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  I  3. 
Have  ye  fair  daughters  ?    Look 
To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  distaiTied, 
Dishonored.  Miss  Mitford,  KienzL 

distal  (dis'tal),  a.  [<  dist{ance)  +  -al,  on  anal- 
ogy of  centfal.'i    In  anat.,  situated  away  from 
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the  center  of  the  body ;  being  at  the  end ;  ter- 
minal; peripheral:  the  opposite  ot  proximal: 
as,  the  distal  end  of  a  limb,  a  bone,  or  other 
part  or  organ.  Thus,  the  nails  are  at  the  distal  ends 
of  the  fingers ;  the  distal  extremity  of  the  thigh-bone  is  at 
the  knee ;  the  distal  organs  or  appendages  of  a  hydrozoan 
are  at  the  end  of  the  main  stem. 

An  insect,  in  entering  ...  to  suck  the  nectar,  would 
depress  the  distal  portion  of  the  labellum  [in  Epipactis 
palustris],  and  consequently  would  not  touch  the  rostel- 
lum.  Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  97. 

distally  (dis'tal-i),  adv.  In  a  distal  situation 
or  direction ;  toward  the  distal  end  or  extrem- 
ity; remotely;  terminally;  peripherally. 

The  humerus  is  a  stout  hone  —  prismatic,  and  with  a 
rounded  head  at  its  proximal  end,  fiattened  and  broad 
distaUy.  Euxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  185. 

distant,  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  distance,  «.]  To  keep 
separate;  distioguish. 

For  an  I  war  dead,  and  ye  war  dead, 

And  baith  in  ae  grave  laid,  O, 
And  ye  and  I  war  tane  up  again, 

Wha  could  distan  your  mouls  frae  mine,  0? 

Laird  of  Drum  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  122). 

distance  (dis'tans),  n.  [<  ME.  distance,  des- 
tance,  destaunce  =  D.  distantie  =  G.  distanz  = 
Dan.  distance  =  Sw.  distans,  <  OP.  distance, 
destance,  distance,  separation,  disagreement, 
disaccord,  P.  distance,  distance,  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
distancia  =  It.  distanza,  distanzia,  <  L.  distantia, 
distance,  remoteness,  difference,  <  distan(J:-)s, 
distant :  see  distant.^  1 .  The  measure  of  the  in- 
terval between  two  objects  in  space,  or,  by  ex- 
tension, between  two  points  of  time ;  the  length 
of  the  straight  line  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  hence  of  time  intervening  between  one 
event  or  period  and  another :  as,  the  distance  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Prancisco ;  the  dis- 
tance of  two  events  from  each  other ;  a  distance 
of  five  miles;  events  only  the  distance  of  an 
hour  apart.  In  navigation  distances  are  usually 
measured  along  rhumb-lines. 

Space  considered  barely  in  length  between  any  two  be- 
ings, without  considering  any  thing  else  between  them,  is 
called  distance.   Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xiii.  2. 

2.  A  definite  or  measured  space  to  be  main- 
tained between  twodivisions  of  abody  of  troops, 
two  combatants  in  a  duel,  or  the  like :  as  (in 
command),  take  your  distances. 

He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  distxtnce, 
and  proportion.  SkaJc.,  B.  and  J.,  ii.  4. 

3.  In  liorse^acing,  the  space  measured  back 
from  the  winning-post  which  a  horse,  in  heat- 
races,  must  have  reached  when  the  winning 
horse  has  covered  the  whole  course  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  enter  subsequent  heats.  In 
the  United  States  the  distances  for  trotting-races  are 
(1898)  as  follows:  Mile-heats,  80  yards;  two-mile  heats, 
150  yards ;  three-mile  heats,  220  yards ;  mile-heats,  best 
three  in  five,  100  yards;  four-mile  heats,  290  yards.  The 
distances  for  running -races  are  as  follows:  Three-quarter- 
mile  heats,  25  yards ;  mile-heats,  30  yards ;  two-mile  heats, 
60  yards  ;  thi-ee-mile  heats,  60  yards ;  four-mile  heats,  70 
yards.  A  horse  which  fails  to  reach  the  distance-post 
before  the  heat  has  been  won,  or  whose  rider  or  driver  is 
adjudged  to  have  made  certain  specified  errors,  is  said  to 
be  distanced. 

This  was  the  horse  that  ran  the  whole  field  out  of  dis- 
tance. Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

4.  In  music,  the  interval  or  difference  between 
two  tones.  See  interval. —  5.  Eemoteness  of 
place  or  time ;  a  remote  place  or  time :  as,  at  a 
great  distance;  a  light  appeared  in  the  distance. 

'Twere  an  ill  World,  I'll  swear,  for  ev'ry  Friend, 
If  Distance  could  their  Union  end. 

Cowley,  Friendship  in  Absence,  st.  3, 
'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 

Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope,  i.  7. 

6.  Eemoteness  in  succession  or  relation:  as, 
the  distance  between  a  descendant  and  his  an- 
cestor; there  is  a  much  greater  distancehetween 
the  ranks  of  major  and  captain  than  between 
those  of  captain  and  first  lieutenant. — 7.  Re- 
moteness in  intercourse;  reserve  of  manner, 
induced  by  or  manifesting  reverence,  respect, 
dignity,  dislike,  coldness  or  alienation  of  feel- 
ing, etc. 

I  hope  your  modesty 
Will  know  what  distance  to  the  crown  is  due.    Dryden. 

'Tis  by  respect  and  distance  that  authority  is  upheld. 

Bp.  Atterhwry. 
On  the  part  ol  Heaven 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  Ix.  9. 

8t.  Dissension;  strife;  disturbance. 

Tho  wolde  the  baylies  that  were  come  from  Fraunce, 
Dryve  the  Flemisshe  that  made  the  destaunce. 

Flemish  Insurrection  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  270). 

After  mete,  without  distans. 
The  cockwolds  schuld  together  danse. 
The  Horn  of  King  Arthur  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  23). 
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AcceSBlMe  distances,  such  distances  as  may  be  ujea- 
snred  by  the  application  of  any  linear  measui'e. — Angu- 
lar distance,  the  angle  of  separa- 
tion included  by  the  directions  of 
two  objects  from  a  given  point.  Also    kL 

called  apparent   distance. — Center      /        " ^^c 

of  mean  distances.  See  center^. —  I 
Curtate  distance.  See  curtate. —  Bf 
Focal  distance.  See /ocoi.— Hori- 
zontal distance,  distance  measured 
in  the  direction  of  the  horizon. —  An^lar  Distance. 
Inaccessible  distances,  such  dis-  The  angle  acb  is 
tances  as  cannot  be  measured  by  the  the  angufer  distance 
application  of  any  linear  measure,  ''^tween  A  and  B  as 
but  only  by  triangulation.— Law  of  '^ '"'"'  '^• 

distances.  See  Bode's  law,  under  law.— line  of  dis- 
tance, in  persp.,  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the 
principal  pointof  the  plane.— Mean  distance  of  a  planet 
from  the  sun,  an  arithmetical  mean  between  its  greatest 
and  least  distances.— Meridional  distance,  in  navig., 
the  distance  or  departure  from  the  meridian ;  the  easting 
or  westing.— Middle  distance,  in  painting,  the  space 
intermediate  between  the  foreground  and  the  background. 
Also  called  middle  ground. — Moon  in  distance.  See 
moon.- Point  of  distance,  in  persp.,  that  point  in  the 
horizontal  line  which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
principal  point  as  the  eye  is. — Strildng  distance  of  an 
electrical  discharge,  as  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  dry  air  across  which  the  spark  will  pass.  It 
is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  potentials  of  the  two 
electrified  surfaces. —  To  devour  the  distance.  See  de- 
vour.—to  keep  one  at  a  distance,  to  avoid  familiarity 
with  one ;  treat  one  with  reserve. 

There  is  great  reason  why  superiors  should  keep  infe- 
riors thus  at  a  distance,  and  exact  so  much  respect  of 
them.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  182. 

To  keep  one's  distance,  to  show  proper  respect  or  re- 
serve ;  not  to  be  too  familiar. 

If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance,  the  comfort  is, 
he  keeps  his  at  the  same  time. 

Swift,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

distance  (dis'tans),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  d!js- 
tanced,  ppr.  distancing.  [=  Dan.  distancere  = 
Sw.  distansiera  =  P.  distancer  =  Pg.  distandar; 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  place  at  a  distance; 
situate  remotely. 

I  heard  nothing  thereof  at  Oxford,  being  then  sixty 
miles  distanced  thence.  Fuller. 

2.  To  cause  to  appear  at  a  distance ;  cause  to 
appear  remote.     [Rare.] 

His  peculiar  art  of  distancing  an  object  to  aggrandize 
his  space.  H.  Miller. 

3.  In  Jiorse-racing,  to  beat  in  a  race  by  at  least 
the  space  between  the  distance-post  and  the 
winning-post ;  hence,  to  leave  behind  in  a  race ; 
get  far  ahead  of.    See  distance,  «.,  3. 

She  had  disianced  her  servant,  and  .  .  ,  tm-ned  slightly 
in  her  saddle  and  looked  back  at  him. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  30. 

Hence — 4.  To  get  in  advance  of;  gain  a  supe- 
riority over ;  outdo ;  excel. 

He  distanced  the  most  skilful  of  his  cotemporaries. 

MUner. 

distance-block  (dis'tans-blok),  n.  A  block  in- 
serted between  two  o'bjects  to  separate  them  or 
keep  them  a,  certain  distance  apart. 

distance-judge  (dis' tans -juj),  n.  In  horse- 
racing,  a  judge  stationed  at  the  distance-post 
to  note  what  horses  have  not  reached  it  when 
the  winner  passes  the  winning-post. 

distanceless  (dis'tans-les),  a.  [<  distance  + 
-less.']  1.  Not  affording  or  allowing  a  distant 
or  extensive  view ;  duU;  hazy.    [Rare.] 

A  silent,  dim,  distanceless,  rotting  day. 

Kin^sley,  Yeast,  i. 

Specifically — 2.  Appearing  as  if  nearby;  with- 
out effect  of  distance,  as  a  landscape  in  some 
states  of  light  and  atmosphere  in  which  all  the 
outlines  are  hard  and  clear-cut,  and  the  usual 
bluish  haze  tinting  Mils  and  other  objects  is 
lacking. 

distance-piece  (dis'tans-pes),  n.  A  distance- 
block. 

distance-post  (dis 'tans -post),  n.  In  horse- 
racing,  the  post  or  flag  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  distance.    See  distance^  n.,  3. 

distance-signal  (dis'tans-sig"nal),  n.  In  ma, 
the  most  distant  of  the  series  of  signals  under 
the  control  of  a  signal-man. 

distancyt  (dis 'tan-si),  n.  Distance.  Dr.  M. 
More.  "  ,  ^„ 

distant  (dis'tant),  a.  [C  MB.  distant,  <  OF. 
distant,  P.  distant  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  distante,  <  L. 
distan{U)s,  ppr.  of  distare,  stand  apart,  be  sep- 
arate, distant,  or  different,  <  di-,  dis-,  apart,  + 
stare,  stand :  see  stand,  and  cf .  constant,  extant, 
instant,  restant.]  1.  Standing  or  being  apart 
from  a  given  point  or  place ;  situated  at  a  oii- 
f  erent  point  in  space,  or,  by  extension,  in  time ; 
separated  by  a  distance:  as,  a  point  a  line  or  a 
hair's-breadth  distant  from  another;  Saturn  is 
estimated  to  be  about  880,000,000  mUes  distant 
from  the  sun. 


distant 

rf,:^«Ffr^m  fh''  ^-5**'"  Cisterns,  some  mUe  and  better 
dwtant  from  the  City.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  169. 

2.  Eemote ;  far  ofe  or  far  apart  in  space,  time, 
connection,  prospect,  kind,  degree,  sound,  etc. : 
as,  distom*  stars :  a  distomf  period ;  di«to»i<  rela- 
tives; adjstemiliope;  a,  distcmt  resemblance. 

•nr-iv  V  li.  Banners  blazed 

Witli  battles  won  in  many  a  distant  land. 

Scott,  Vision  of  Don  Eoderick. 

In  the  tranquil  landscape,  and  especially  in  the  distant 

line  of  the  horizon,  man  beholds  somewhat  as  beautiful 

as  his  own  nature.  Emerson,  Nature. 

The  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field. 

More  and  more  distant.  Tennyson,  Dora. 

Specifically  — 3.  In  entom.:  (a)  Thinly  placed 
or  scattered:  as,  distant  punctures,  strise, 
spines,  etc. :  opposed  to  close,  contiguous,  etc. 
(6)  Widely  separated,  or  more  separated  than 
usual:  opposed  to  op^roa^mate;  a,8,  distant  eyea 
(widely  separated  at  the  base) ;  distant  legs  or 
antennsB.    (c)  Separated  by  an  incisure  or  joint, 

as  the  head  and  thorax  of  a  beetle .    Kirhy. 4 . 

Indirect ;  not  obvious  or  plain. 
In  modest  terms  and  distant  phrases. 

Addison,  Spectator. 
5.  Not  cordial  or  familiar ;  characterized  by 
haughtiness,  coldness,  or  reserve;  cool;  re- 
served ;  shy :  as,  distant  manners. 

Good  day,  Amintor ;  for  to  me  the  name 
Of  brother  is  too  distant :  we  are  friends. 
And  that  is  nearer. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  1. 
You  will  be  surpriz'd,  in  the  midst  of  a  daily  and  famil- 
iar Conversation^  with  an  Address  which  bears  so  distant 
an  Air  as  a  publick  Dedication. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  Ded. 
=  Syn.  1.  Eemoved.— 5.  Cool,  cold,  haughty,  frigid. 
dlstantialt  (dis-tan'shal),  a.     [<.  L.  distantia, 
distance  (see  distance,  n.),  +  -al.^    Eemote  in 
place;  distant.    W.  Montague. 
distantly  (dis'tant-li),  adv.    1.  Eemotely;  at 
a  distance. —  2.   In  entom.,  sparsely;  so  that 
the  component  parts  are  distant  from  one  an- 
other: as,  distantly  Tpunotuiei  or  spinose. —  3. 
With  reserve  or  haughtiness. 
distastet  (dis-tasf),  v.     [<  dis-  priv.  +  taste.J 

1.  trans.  1.  To  disrelish;  dislike;  loathe:  as, 
to  distaste  drugs  or  poisons. 

One  distastes 
The  scent  of  roses,  which  to  infinites 
Host  pleasing  is  and  odoriferous. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Changeling,  i.  1. 

If  the  multitude  distast  wholsome  doctrine,  shall  we  to 
humor  them  abandon  it  ? 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Kemonst. 

2.  To  offend;  disgust;  vex;  displease;  sour. 

Suitors  are  so  distasted  with  delays  and  abuses. 

Bacon,  Suitors. 

Honourable  and  worthy  Country  men,  let  not  the  mean- 
nesse  of  the  word  fish  distaste  you,  for  it  will  afford  as  good 
gold  as  the  Mines  of  Guiana  or  Fotassie. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  253. 

'Tis  dull  and  unnatural  to  have  a  Hare  run  full  in  the 
Hound's  Mouth,  and  would  distaste  the  keenest  Hunter. 
Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  iv.  5. 

3.  To  spoil  the  taste  or  relish  of ;  change  to 
the  worse ;  corrupt. 

Her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.  ShaJc,  T.  and  C,  ii.  2. 

An  envious  apoplexy,  with  which  his  judgment  is  so 
dazzled  and  distasted  that  he  grows  violently  impatient 
of  any  opposite  happiness  in  another. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Pref. 

II.  intrans.  To-be  distasteful,  nauseous,  or 

displeasing. 

Poisons, 
Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste. 

^  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

distaste  (dis-tasf),  n.  [<  distaste,  «.]  1.  Want 
of  taste  or  liking  for  something ;  disrelish ;  dis- 
gust, or  a  slight  degree  of  it ;  hence,  dislike  in 
general. 

If  one  dissent,  he  shall  sit  down,  without  showing  any 

further<Jis<a««e,  publicly  or  privately.  j  t  o,o 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  213. 

On  the  part  of  Heaven 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste. 

MMon,  P.  I.,  IX.  9. 

A  positive  crime  might  have  been  more  easily  pardoned 
than  a  symptom  of  distaste  for  the  foreign  comestibles. 

'    ^  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  vi. 

A  certain  taste  for  figures,  coupled  with  a  still  stronger 
distaste iov-Uim  accidence,  directed  his  inclination  and 
his  father's  choice  towards  a  mercantile  career. 

A.  M.  Gierke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  37. 

2t.  Discomfort;  uneasiness;  annoyance. 
Now,  brother,  I  should  chide  ; 
But  I'll  give  no  distaste  to  your  fair  mistress. 

*  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  in.  2. 
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.  So  many  gratifications  attend  this  public  sort  of  obscur- 
ity, that  some  little  distastes  I  daily  receive  have  lost  their 
anguish.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  4. 

3t.  That  which  is  distasteful  or  offends. 
Our  ear  is  now  too  much  profaned,  grave  Maro, 
With  these  distastes,  to  take  thy  sacred  lines. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

=Syu.  1.  Kepugnance,  disinclination,  displeasure,  dissat- 
isfaction. 

(Ustasteful  (dis-tast'ful),  a.  [<  distaste  +  -ful, 
1.]  1.  Nauseous;  unpleasant  or  disgusting  to 
the  taste ;  hence,  offensive  in  general. 

Why  shou'd  you  pluck  the  green  distasteful  fruit 

From  the  unwilling  bough. 

When  It  may  ripen  of  itself  and  fall? 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iii  L 
Our  ordinary  mental  food  has  become  distasteful. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  life,  p.  2. 
2  Indicating  distaste,  dissatisfaction,  or  dis- 
like; repulsive;  malevolent. 

After  distasteful  looks,  .  .  .  and  cold-moving  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  2. 

=Syn.  1.  Unpalatable,  unsavory,  disagreeable. 
distastefully  (dis-tast'fia-i),  adv.    In  a  dis- 
pleasing or  offensive  manner.    Bailey,  1727. 
dlstastefulneSS    (dis-tast'fid-nes),   n.     Dis- 
agreeableness  to  the  taste,  in  any  sense. 

The  allaying  and  qualifying  much  of  the  bitter  and  dis- 
tastefiUness  of  ourphysick. 

W\  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  x.  §  2. 
Distastefulnets  alone  would,  however,  be  of  little  ser- 
vice to  caterpillars,  because  their  soft  and  juicy  bodies 
are  so  delicate,  that  if  seized  and  afterwards  rejected  by 
a  bird  they  would  almost  certainly  be  killed. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  118. 

distastivet  (dia-tas'tiv),  a.  and  n.     [<  distaste 
+  -dve.}    I.  a.  Having  distaste  or  dislike. 
Your  vnwilling  and  distastiue  ear. 

Speed,  Hen.  V.,  IX.  xv.  §  10. 

II.  n.  That  which  gives  disrelish  or  aversion. 
Whitlock. 
distasturet  (dis-tas'tur),  n.    [<  distaste  +  -ure.'\ 
The  state  of  being  displeased,  dissatisfied,  or 
vexed. 

This  duke  (saith  Grafton),  being  an  aged  man  and  for- 
tunate before  in  all  his  warres,  vpon  this  distasture  im- 
pressed such  dolour  of  minde,  that  for  very  grief e  thereof 
he  liued  not  long  after. 

Speed,  Queen  Mary,  IX.  xxiii.  §  32. 

distemonous  (di-ste'mo-nus),  a.  [<  Gtr.  St-, 
two-,  +  oT^jiuiv,  stamen,  4-  -oas.]  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing two  stamens ;  diandrous. 

distemper^  (dis-tem'p6r),  V.  [<  ME.  distemr- 
peren,  <  OP.  destemprer  =  Sp.  destemplar  =  Pg. 
destemperar,  disorder,  =  It.  distemperare,  dis- 
temprare,  stemperare,  stemprare,  disorder,  dis- 
temper (now  chiefly  in  sense  of  distemper^), 
<  ML.  distemperare,  derange,  disorder,  distem- 
per, <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  temperare  (>  OF.  temprer, 
F.  tremper,  etc.),  temper:  see  temper.  Cf.  dis- 
temper^.'] I.  trans.  If.  To  change  the  temper 
or  due  proportions  of. 

The  fourthe  is,  whan  thurgh  the  gret  abundance  of  his 
mete  the  humours  in  his  body  ben  distempered. 

Chau-cer,  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  To  disease ;  disorder ;  derange  the  bodily  or 
mental  functions  of. 

This  variable  composition  of  man's  body  hath  made  it 
as  an  instrument  easy  to  distemper. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  learning,  ii.  189. 
You  look  very  iU :  something  has  distempered  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iv.  2. 
He  had  abord  his  vessels  aboute  80.  lustie  men  (but 
very  unruly),  who,  after  they  came  ashore,  did  so  distem- 
per them  selves  with  drinke  as  they  became  like  madd- 
men.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  441. 

But  body  and  soul  are  distempered  when  out  of  tune, 
unmodulated,  unbalanced. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  290. 

3.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation;  rufSe; 

disturb. 

Bistempre  you  nought. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  496. 

Men's  spirits  were  .  .  .  distempered,  as  I  have  related, 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  have 
been  much  divided  in  their  choice. 

S.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  272. 
Strange  that  this  Monviedro 
Should  have  the  power  so  to  distemper  me. 

Coleridge. 

But  the  dust  of  prejudice  and  passion,  which  so  distem- 
pers the  intellectual  vision  of  theologians  and  politicians, 
is  seen  to  make  ...  no  exception  of  the  perspicacity  of 
philologists.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  350. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  become  diseased.     [Eare.] 

The  stones  on  thi  lande  is  for  to  drede ; 

For  thai  be  somer  hoote  and  winter  colde, 

That  vyne,  and  greyne,  and  tree  distempre  wolde. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  11. 

distemper!  (dis-tem'p6r),  n.  and  a.  [<  distem- 
per^, v.]  I.  n.  1.  An  imbalanced  or  unnatural 
temper;  want  of  balance  or  proportion. 


distemperance 

If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper. 
Shall  not  be  wlnk'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye 
When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  swallow'd,  and  digested. 
Appear  before  us?  Shak.,  Ren.  V.,^z 

We  read  a  great  deal  of  the  disappointments  of  authors, 
and  a  prevalent  dis-temper  resulting  therefrom. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser..  III.  431. 

Hence — 2.  Disease;  malady;  indisposition; 
any  morbid  state  of  an  animal  body  or  of  any 
part  of  it :  now  most  commonly  applied  to  the 
diseases  of  brutes. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died. 

But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  CEdipus,  iv.  1. 
The  person  cured  was  known  to  have  laboured  under 
that  distertvper  some  years  before  our  Saviour  was  born. 
Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  L 

Specifically — 3.  A  disease  of  young  dogs,  com- 
monly considered  as  a  catarrhal  disorder,  it  is 
in  general  characterized  by  a  running  from  the  nose  and 
eyes  as  one  of  the  first  and  leading  symptoms,  and  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  a  short  dry  cough,  and  succeeded  by 
wasting  of  the  flesh  and  loss  of  strength  and  spirits. 
4f .  Want  of  due  temperature ;  severity  of  cli- 
mate or  weather. 

Those  countries  .  .  .  directly  under  the  tropic  were  of 
a  distemper  uninhabitable.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

5t.  Want  of  due  balance  of  parts  or  opposite 
qualities  and  principles. 
Temper  and  distemper  [of  empire]  consist  of  contraries. 

Bacon,  Empire. 
6t.  HI  humor ;  bad  temper. 

He  came,  lie  wrote  to  the  governour,  wherein  he  con- 
fessed his  passionate  distemper,  and  declared  his  meaning 
in  those  offensive  speeches. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  20. 
The  said  Weston  .  .  .  gave  such  cutting  and  provoking 
speeches  as  made  the  said  captain  rise  up  in  great  indig- 
nation and  distemper. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  106. 

7t.  Political  disorder;  tumult.  Waller. — 8. 
Uneasiness ;  disorder  of  mind. 

There  is  a  sickness 
Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 
=Syn.  2.  Infirmity,  Malady,  etc.  (see  disease),  complaint, 
disorder,  ailment. 

Il.t  a.  Lacking  seK-restraint ;  intemperate. 
Cliaueer. 
distemper^  (dis-tem'p6r),  V.  t.  [Also  written 
destemper;  <  OP.  destemprer,  later  destremper, 
P.  dStremper,  soak,  steep,  dilute,  soften  by  soak- 
ing in  water,  =  Sp.  destemplar = Pg.  destemperar 
=  It.  disteniperare,  stemperare,  dissolve,  dilute, 
weaken,  <  ML.  distemperare,  dissolve,  dilute, 
melt,  lit.  temper ;  being  the  same  word  as  dis- 
temper'^, but  with  prefix  dis-  distributive,  not 
privative.]  To  prepare,  as  a  pigment,  for  use 
in  distemper  painting. 

Colouring  of  paper,  viz.  marbled  jiaper,  by  distempering 
the  colours  with  ox-gall,  and  applying  them  upon  a  stiff 
gummed  liquor. 

Sir  W.  Pettie,  in  Sprat's  Hist.  Eoyal  Soo.,  p.  286. 

distemper 2  (dis-tem'p6r),  n.  [Also  written 
destemper;  =  P.  detrempe,  distemper,  water-col- 
ors, a  painting  in  water-colors ;  from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  method  of  painting  in  which  the  colors 
are  mixed  with  any  binding  medium  soluble 
in  water,  such  as  yolk  of  egg  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  yolk  and  white  of  egg  beaten 
together  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk,  fig-tree  sap,  vinegar,  wine,  ox-gall,  ete. 
strictly  speaking,  distemper  painting  is  painting  in  water- 
color  with  a  vehicle  of  which  yolk  of  Sgg  is  the  chief  in- 
gredient, upon  a  surface  usually  of  wood  or  canvas,  cov- 
ered with  a  ground  of  chalk  or  plaster  mixed  with  gum, 
this  ground  itself  being  frequently  called  distemper.  See 
distemper-ground.  If  the  glutinous  medium  is  present  in 
too  great  quantity,  the  colors  will  scale  off  when  the  paint- 
ing is  exposed  to  the  air,  so  that  they  should  be  applied 
in  thin  layers  and  not  be  retouched  until  they  are  perfectly 
dry. 

They  glued  a  linnen  cloth  upon  the  wall,  and  covered 
that  with  plaister,  on  which  they  painted  in  distemper. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  44. 

This  mode  of  painting  [tempera],  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  ancient,  and  which,  in  trade  purposes,  is  called 
distemper  painting,  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  colours  are  * '  tempered  "  or  mixed  with  some  liquid  or 
medium  to  bind  their  separate  particles  to  each  other  and 
to  the  surface  to  which  the  paint  is  to  be  applied. 

Field's  Grammar  of  Colouring  (ed.  Davidson),  p.  160. 

2.  A  pigment  prepared  for  painting  according 
to  this  method. 

There  has  also  lately  a  curious  fact  been  discovered, 
namely,  that  a  couch  of  distemper,  which  covered  the  en- 
velope of  a  mummy,  was  composed  of  plaister  mixed  with 
animal  glue. 

W.  B.  S.  Taylor,  tr.  of  M^rim^e's  Painting  in  Oil  and 
[Fresco,  p.  218. 
Common  distemper,  a  coarse  method  of  painting  used 
for  wallsor  other  rough  or  commercial  purposes,  in  which 
the  colored  pigments  are  mixed  with  white,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  gum  or  glue.— Distemper  colors.  See  color. 
distemperancet  (dis-tem'p6r-ans),  n.  [<  ME. 
(lestempraunce,  <  OP.  destemprance  =  Pr.  des- 
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tempransa  =  Sp.  destem])lan:a  =  Pg.  destempe- 
ranqa  =  It.  distemperanza,  stemperaiiza,  <  ML. 
diistemiyerantia,  perturbation,  disturbance  of 
condition,  <  distemperan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  distempe- 
rare,  distemper:  s^e  distemper^,  v.1  1.  Intem- 
perance ;  seLf-indulgence.  Chaucer. —  2.  In- 
temperateness  I  inclemency;  severity.  Chau- 
cer.— 3.  Derangement  of  temperature. 

They  [meats)  annoye  the  body  in  causyng  distemper- 
aunce.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii. 


4.  Distemper;  disease. 

Dijsteniperance  rob  thy  sleepe. 

Marston  and  Webster,  The  llalcontent,  i.  3. 

distemperatet  (dis-tem'p6r-at),  a.  [<  ML.  dis- 
temperatus  (>  Sp.  destemplado  =  Pg.  destempe- 
rado),  pp.  of  distemperare,  distemper :  see  dis- 
temperi,  v.,  and  cf.  temperate,  intemperate.']  1. 
Immoderate. 

Aquinas  objecteth  the  distemperate  heat,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  in  all  places  directly  under  the  sun. 

Raieigh,  Hist.  World. 
2.  Diseased;  distempered. 

Thou  hast  thy  brain  di-atemperate  and  out  of  rule. 

Wodroephe,  Fr.  and  Eng.  Grammar  (1693),  p.  296. 

distemperately  (dis-tem'per-at-li),  adv.  In 
a  distemperate,  disproportioned,  or  diseased 
manner. 

If  you  shall  judge  his  flame 
Distemperately  weake,  as  faulty  much 
In  stile,  In  plot,  in  spirit. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  Bpil. 

distemperature  (dis-tem'p6r-a-tui),  n.  [=  It. 
stemperatura  ;  as  distemperate  -h  -^re,  after  tem- 
perature. Cf.  distemperure.2  If.  Derangement 
or  irregularity  of  temperature ;  especially,  un- 
duly heightened  temperature. 

This  year  [1079],  by  reason  of  Distemperature  of  Wea- 
ther, Thunders  and  Lightenings,  by  which  many  Men  per- 
ished, there  ensued  a  Famine.      Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  29. 
A  distemperature  of  youthful  heat 
Might  have  excus'd  disorder  and  ambition. 

Ford,  lady's  Trial,  iv.  2. 

2t.  Intemperateness ;  excess. —  3.  Violent  tu- 
multuousness ;  outrageous  conduct ;  an  excess. 

It  is  one  of  the  distemperatures  to  which  an  unreasoning 
liberty  may  grow,  no  doubt,  to  regard  law  as  no  more  nor 
less  than  just  the  will— the  actual  and  present  will  — of 
the  actual  majority  of  the  nation. 

a.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  156. 

4.  Perturbation  of  mind. 

Sprinkled  a  little  patience  on  the  heat  of  his  distempera- 
ture, Scott. 

"You  are  discomposed  or  displeased,  my  lord,"  replied 

Tressilian ;  "yet  there  is  no  occasion  for  distemperature." 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxxviii. 

5.  Confusion;  commixture  of  contrarieties;  loss 
of  regularity;  disorder. —  6.  Illness;  indisposi- 
tion. 

A  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life. 

Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  v.  1. 
I  found  so  great  a  distemperature  in  my  body  by  drink- 
ing the  sweete  wines  of  Piemont,  that  caused  a  grievous 
Inflammation  in  my  face.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  96. 

[Rare  or  obsolete  in  all  uses.] 
distemper-brush  (dis-tem'p6r-brush),  «.     A 
brush  made  of  bristles  which  are  set  into  the 
handle  with  a  cement  insoluble  in  water. 
distempered  (dis-tem'perd),  p.  a.     [Pp.  of  dis- 
temper'-, v.]     1.  Diseased  or  disordered. 
His  maister  had  mervell  what  it  ded  mene 
So  sodenly  to  see  hym  in  that  case. 
All  distemperyd  and  out  of  colour  clene. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  I.  3.),  1.  766. 
The  Person  that  Died  was  so  Distempered  that  he  was 
not  expected  to  live.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  235. 
Their  [early  monks']  imaginations,  distempered  by  self- 
inflicted  sufferings,  peopled  the  solitude  with  congenial 
spirits,  and  transported  them  at  will  beyond  the  horizon  of 
the  grave.  Lecky,  nationalism,  II.  35. 

0  Sun,  that  healest  all  distempered  vision, 
Thou  dost  content  me  so,  when  thou  resolvest 
That  doubting  pleases  me  no  less  than  knowing. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  xi.  91. 

2.  Put  out  of  temper;  ruffled;  ill-disposed;  dis- 
affected. 

The  king  .  .  . 
Is  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  distempered. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distemper'd  lords ! 
The  king,  by  me,  requests  your  presence  straight. 

'  Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 

ShoiUd  I  have  heard  dishonour  spoke  of  you. 
Behind  your  back,  untruly,  I  had  been 
As  much  distemper'd  and  enrag'd  as  now. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iii,  1. 

3.  Deprived  of  temper  or  moderation ;  immod- 
erate ;  intemperate :  as,  distempered  zeal. 

A  woman  of  the  church  of  Weymouth  being  cast  out  for 
some  distempered  speeches,  by  a  major  party,  .  .  .  her 
husband  complained  to  the  synod. 

Winthrop,  Hist,  New  England,  II.  338, 
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Pardon  a  weak,  distempered  soul,  that  swells 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms. 
The  sport  of  passions,  Addison,  Cato,  i,  1. 

4.  Disordered;  prejudiced;  perverted:  as,  dis- 
tempered minds. 

The  imagination,  when  completely  distempered,  is  the 
most  incurable  of  all  disordered  faculties,    Buekmin^ter. 

distemperedness  (dis-tem'perd-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  distempered.    Bailey,  1727. 

distemper-ground  (dis-tem'per-ground),  n.  A 
ground  of  chalk  or  plaster  mixed  with  a  gluti- 
nous medium,  and  laid  on  a  surface  of  wood, 
plaster,  etc.,  to  prepare  it  for  painting  in  dis- 
temper ;  or  such  a  ground  laid  on  without  refer- 
ence to  subsequent  operations.  See  distemper^, 
«.,  1. 

There  are,  for  instance,  many  pictures  of  Titian  painted 
upon  a  red  ground ;  generally,  they  are  painted  upon  dis- 
temper grounds,  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  glue, 

W.  B.  S.  Taylor,  tr.  of  M6rim6e's  Painting  in  Oil  and 
[Fresco,  p.  16. 

distempermentt  (dis-tem'p6r-ment),  n.  [<  OP. 
destemprement,  destrempement,  a  "mixture,  tem- 
perament (also  prob.  a  distempered  state),  = 
Pg.  destemperamento = It.  distemperamento,  stem- 
peramento,  <  ML.  distemperamentum,  a  distem- 
pered state,  <  distemperare,  distemper :  see  dis- 
temper^, D.]  Distempered  state ;  distempera- 
ture. 

Then,  as  some  sulphurous  spirit  sent 
By  the  tome  air's  distemperTnent, 
To  a  rich  palace,  flnds  within 
Some  sainted  maid  or  Sheba  queen, 

Peltham,  Busoria,  xxiv. 

distemperuret,  »■  [MB.,  <  OP.  destemprure, 
destrempure,  temper:  see  distemper'^  and  -are. 
Cf.  distemperature.]  Distemperature.  Minsheu. 

distend  (dis-tend'),  V.  [<  OP.  destendre,  P.  dis- 
tendre  =  It.  distendere,  stendere,  <  L.  distendere, 
pp.  distentus,  LL.  distensus,  stretch  asunder,  < 
dis-,  asunder,  apart,  +  tendere,  stretch:  see 
ten<jp;  tension.    Cf.  attend,  contend,  extend,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  stretch  or  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions; dilate ;  expand ;  swell  out ;  enlarge :  as, 
to  distend  a  bladder ;  to  distend  the  lungs. 

The  effect  of  such  a  mass  of  garbage  is  to  distend  the 
stomach.  J.  C.  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind. 

How  such  ideas  of  the  Almighty's  power 
(Ideas  not  absurd)  distend  the  thought  I 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

2.  To  stretch  in  any  direction;  extend.  [Kare.] 

Upon  the  earth  my  body  I  distend. 

Stirling,  Aurora,  ii. 
What  mean  those  colour'd  streaks  in  heaven 
Distended,  as  the  brow  of  God  appeased? 

Milton,  P.  1.,  xi.  880. 

3.  To  widen ;  spread  apart.     [Rare.] 

The  warmth  distends  the  chinks. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  i, 

II.  intrans.  To  become  distended;  swell. 

And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride.  Milton,  P,  L,,  i,  572. 

distended  (dis-ten'ded),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  dis- 
tend, v.]  In  e»<om.,  dilated :  as,  distended  taxsi. 
[Rare.] 

distender  (dis-ten'der),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  distends. 

distensibility  (dis-ten-si-bil'i-ti),  n.    [<  disten- 

'  sible :  see  -bUity.]  The  quality  of  being  disten- 
sible ;  capacity  for  distention. 

Its  [the  spleen's]  yielding  capsule  and  its  veins,  remark- 
able for  their  large  calibre  and  great  distensibility,  even 
when  the  distending  force  is  small, 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p,  1509. 

distensible  (dis-ten'si-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  distensus, 
later  form  of  L.  distentus,  pp.  of  distendere,  dis- 
tend (see  distend),  +  ■4'ble.']  Capable  of  being 
distended,  dilated,  or  expanded. 

distension,  n.    See  distention. 

dis'tensive  (dis-ten'siv),  a.  [=  It.  stensivo,  < 
LL.  distensus,  later  form  of  L.  distentus,  pp.  of 
distendere,  AistenA:  see  distend.]  1.  That  may 
be  distended. —  2.  Having  the  property  of  dis- 
tending ;  causing  distention.    Smart. 

distent  (dis-tenf),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  distentus,  pp. 
of  distendere,  stretch  asunder :  see  distend.]    I, 
a.  Spread;  distended.     [Rare.] 
Nostrils  in  play,  now  distent,  now  distracted, 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p,  360. 
Il.t  n.  Breadth. 

distention  (dis-ten'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  distentio(n-), 
<  distendere,  pp.  distensus,  stretch  asunder:  see 
distend.]  1.  The  act  of  distending,  or  the  state 
of  being  distended ;  dilatation ;  a  stretching  in 
all  directions ;  inflation :  as,  the  distention  of 
the  lungs  or  stomach. —  2.  A  stretching  in  any 
direction;  extension.  [Rare.] 
Our  legs  do  labour  more  in  elevation  than  in  distention. 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture. 
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distort  (dis-t6r'),  «■  t.  [<  OF.  desterrer,  F.  di- 
terrer,  deprive  of  one's  country,  also  dig  or  take 
out  of  the  ground,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  -I-  terra,  land 
country,  earth.  Cf.  atter^,  inter.]  To  banisll 
from  a  country. 

The  Moors,  whereof  many  thousands  weredisterredani 
banished  hence  to  Barbary.  Howell,  Betters,  I.  i.  24. 

disterminatet  (dis-t^r'mi-nat),  a.  [<  L.  dister- 
minatus,  pp.  of  disterminare  (>It.  disterminare) 
separate  by  a  boundary,  <  dis-,  apart,  +  terml 
nare,  set  a  boundary,  <  terminus,  a  boundary :  see 
term,  terminate.]    Separated  by  bounds. 

There  is  one  and  the  same  church  of  Christ,  however  far 
disterminate  in  places,  however  segregated  and  infinitely 
severalized  in  persons.     Bp.  Hall,  The  Peace-Maker  i,  3. 

disterminationt  (dis-t6r-mi-na'shon),  n.  [<  dis- 
terminate: see-ation.]    Separation;  secession. 

This  turning  out  of  the  church,  this  church-banishment 
or  distermination.  Hammond,  Works,  I.  450. 

disthene  (dis'then),  n.  [<  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  -(-  aSi- 
vos,  strength.]  Cyanite:  a  mineral  so  called 
by  Haiiy  on  account  of  its  unequal  hardness, 
and  because  its  crystals  have  the  property  of 
being  electrified  both  positively  and  negatively. 

disthronet  (dis-thron'),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  desthroner, 
<  des-  priv.  +  throne,  a  throne:  see  dis-  and 
throne.    Cf.  dethrone.]    To  dethrone. 

Nothing  can  possibly  disthrone  them  but  that  which 
cast  the  angels  from  heaven,  and  man  out  of  paradise. 

Dr.  John  Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  Pref. 

disthronizet  (dis-thro'niz),  v.  t.  [<  dis- priv.  + 
throne  +  -ize.]    To  dethrone. 

By  his  death  he  it  recovered: 
But  Peridure  and  Vigent  him  disthronized. 

,  F.  Q.,  II.  X,  44. 


distich  (dis'tik),  a.  and  n.  [First,  in  E.,  as  a 
noun;  sometimes,  as  L.,  disUchon;  early  mod. 
B.  also  distich ;  <  L.  distichon,  <  (Jr.  dianxov,  a 
distich,  neut.  of  diarixog,  having  two  rows  or 
verses,  <  A-,  two-,  +  anxoQ,  a  row,  ranis,  line, 
verse :  see  stick.]  I.  a.  Having  two  rows : 
same  as  distichous. 

II.  n.  In  pros.,  a  group  or  system  of  two 
lines  or  verses.  A  familiar  example  is  the  elegiac 
distich.  (See  elegiac.)  A  distich  in  modern  and  riming 
poetry  is  more  generally  called  a  couplet. 

The  first  distance  for  the  most  part  goeth  all  by  distick, 
or  couples  of  verses  agreeing  in  one  cadence, 

Puitenham.,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p,  70, 

distichiasis  (dis-ti-H'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  (Jr.  &- 
dTLxog,  having  two  rows :  see  distich.]  A  mal- 
formation consisting  of  a  double  row  of  eye- 
lashes. 

Distichodontinse  (dis'ti-ko-don-li'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Distiehodus  (-odoni-)  +  -ince.]  A  sub- 
family of  Characinidce,  having  an  adipose  fin, 
the  teeth  in  both  jaws  well  developed,  the  dor- 
sal fin  short,  rather  elongate,  and  gill-openings 
of  moderate  width,  the  gill-membranes  being 
attached  to  the  isthmus.  The  species  are  all 
African.     Also  Distichodontina. 

Distiehodus  (dis-tik'o-dus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Si- 
cTixog,  with  two  rows  (see  distich),  +  ocJoif 
(oSovT-)  =  B.  tooth.]  A  genus  of  charaeinoid 
fishes,  representing 
a  subfamily  Z)is<»cAo- 
dontince.  Also  Disti- 
chodon.  Miiller  and 
Troschel. 

Distichopora  (dis-ti- 
kop'o-ra),  «.  [NL., 
<  (Jr.  SicTixoi,  having 
two  rows  (see  dis- 
tich), +  nSpoQ,  a 
pore.]  A  genus  of 
hydrocorallines,  rep- 
resenting the  family  CiMchopora/oUacea. 

Disticnoporidce. 
Distichoporidse  (dis'''ti-ko-por'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  <  Distichopora  +  -idw.]  A  family  of  hy- 
drozoans,  of  the  order  Mydro- 
coralUnee. 
distichous  (dis '  ti  -  kus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  dianxos,  having  two  rows: 
see  distich.]  Disposed  in  two 
rows;  biserial;  bifarious;  di- 
ehotomous;  specifically,  in  6o<., 
arranged  alternately  in  two 
vertical  ranks  upon  opposite 
sides  of  the  axis,  as  the  leaves 
of  grasses,  elms,  etc.  Also  dzs- 

tich Distichous  antennae,  in  en- 

torn.,  antenna;  in  which  the  joints  have 
on  each  side,  near  the  apex,  a  long  pro- 
cess which  is  directed  forward,  lying 
against  the  succeeding  joint:  a  motti. 
Distichous  Leaves,      fication  of  the  bipectinate  type. 
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distichously  (dis'ti-kus-li),  adv.  In  a  disti- 
chous manner :  in  two  rows  or  ranks :  as,  dis- 
tichously branched  stems. 

distil,  distill  (dis-til'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  distilled, 
ppr.  distilling.  [<  ME.  distillen  =  D.  distilleren  = 
G.  destilliren  =  Dan.  destillere  =  Sw.  destillera, 

<  OF.  distiller,  F.  distiller  =  Pr.  distillar  =  Sp. 
destilar  =  Pg.  distillar  =  It.  destillare,  distillare, 

<  L.  distillare,  also  and  preferably  written  des- 
tillare, drop  or  trickle  down,  <  de,  down,  +  stiU 
lare,  drop,  <  stilla,  a  drop :  see  stiW^,  v.,  which  is 
an  abbr.  of  distil.  Of.  instiW]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
drop ;  fall  in  drops. 

Soft  showers  distUl'd,.&n&  suns  grew  warm  in  vain. 

Pope^  Windsor  Forest,  1.  54. 
Flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  V.  1. 
Feace,  silent  as  dew,  will  distil  on  you  from  heaven. 

Charming,  Perfect  Life,  p.  24. 

2.  To  flow  in  a  small  stream ;  trickle. 

The  Euphrates  distilleth  out  of  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia. Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

High  rocky  mountaines,  from  whence  distill  innumer- 
able sweet  and  pleasant  springs. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  118. 

3.  To  use  a  still ;  practise  distillation. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  let  fall  in  drops;  dispense 
by  drops;  hence,  to  shed  or  impart  in  small 
portions  or  degrees. 

The  dew  which  on  the  tender  grass 
The  evening  had  distilled.  Drayton. 

The  roof  [of  the  grotto]  is  vaulted,  and  distils  fresh 
water  from  every  part  of  it,  which  fell  upon  us  as  fast  as 
the  first  droppings  of  a  shower. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  446. 
The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  good. 
O'er  the  mute  city  stole  with  folded  wings. 
Distilling  odours  on  me  as  they  went 
To  greet  their  fairer  sisters  of  the  East. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

Some  inarticulate  spirit  that  strove  to  distill  its  secret 

into  the  ear.       T.  B.  Aldi'ich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  231. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  distillation;  rec- 
tify; purify:  as,  to  distil  water. — 3.  To  obtain 
or  extract  by  the  process  of  distillation:  as,  to 
distil  brandy  from  wine ;  to  distil  whisky. 

To  draw  any  Observations  out  of  them  [letters]  were  as 
if  one  went  about  to  distil  Cream  out  of  Froth. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  1. 
Burke  could  distU  political  wisdom  out  of  history,  be- 
cause he  had  a  profound  consciousness  of  the  soul  that 
underlies  and  outlives  events. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  271. 

4.  To  use  as  a  basis  of  distillation;  extract 
the  spirit  or  essence  from:  as,  to  disUl  grain  or 
plants. 

Surae  destyUen  Clowes  of  Gylofre  and  of  Spykeuard  of 
Spayne  and  "of  othere  Spices,  that  ben  well  smellynge. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  51. 

5.  To  dissolve  or  melt.     [Kare.] 

Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtle  force  distilVd, 
And  the  cold  sheath  with  running  metal  ilU'd.  Addison. 
Distilled  blue.    See  blue. 

distillable  (dis-til'a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  distillable, 
F.  distillable,  <  distiller,  distil:  see  distil  and 
-dble.'\  Capable  of  being  distilled;  fit  for  dis- 
tillation. 

Much  of  the  obtained  liquor  coming  from  the  distillable 
concretes.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  225. 

distillate  (dis-til'at),  n.  [<  L.  distillatus,  pp.  of 
distillare,  distil :  see  distil  and  -ofei.]  In  chem., 
a  fluid  distilled  and  found  in  the  receiver  of 
a  distilling  apparatus;  the  product  of  distilla- 
tion. 

Sufficient  air  is  admitted  to  burn  the  distillates,  and  thus 
to  produce  the  heat  required  for  the  distillation  itself. 

ScMnce,  VI.  625. 

distillation  (dis-ti-la'shon),  ».  [<  ME.  distil- 
lation, distillaeion,  distillacioun  =  D.  distillatie 
=  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  destination,  <  OF.  distillation,  P. 
distillation  =  Pr.  distillacio  =  Sp.  desttlacion  = 
Pg.  distillacSo  =  It.  destillagione,  disUllazione, 

<  L.  *distiilaUo{n-),  destillatio(n-),  a  dripping 
down,  distilling,  catarrh,  <  distillare,  dest%llare, 
pp.  distillatus,  destillatus,  drop  down :  see  dis- 
til.'] 1.  The  act  of  distilUng,  or  of  falling  in 
drops;  a  producing  or  shedding  in  drops. 

Gayn  [against]  fals  enuy,  thynk  on  my  charite, 
My  blode  alle  spilt  by  disW2aci<m. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  112. 

2.  The  volatilization  and  subsequent  conden- 
sation of  a  liquid  by  means  of  an  alembic,  a  still 
and  refrigeratory,  or  a  retort  and  receiver ;  the 
operation  of  obtaining  the  spirit,  essence,  or 
essential  oil  of  a  substance  by  the  evaporation 
and  condensation  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  has 
been  macerated;  rectification;  in  the  widest 
sense,  the  whole  process  of  extracting  the  es- 
sential principle  of  a  substance.  The  most  common 
method  oTconducting  the  process  of  distillation  consists 
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in  placing  the  Ijfluid  to  be  distilled  in  a  boiler  of  copper  or 
other  suitable  material,  called  the  stiU,  having  a  movable 
head  from  which  proceeds  a  coiled  tube  called  the  worm, 
which  passes  through  water  constantly  kept  cold.  Heat 
being  applied  to  the  still,  the  liquid  in  it  is  volatilized, 
and  rises  in  vapor  into  the  head  of  the  still,  whence,  pass- 
ing down  the  curved  tube  or  worm,  it  becomes  condensed 
by  the  cold  water,  and  makes  its  exit  in  a  liquid  state. 
The  object  of  distillation  is  to  separate  volatile  liquids 
from  non-volatile  liquids  and  solid  matters,  and  also,  by 
the  operation  called  fractional  distillation  (which  see,  be- 
low), to  separate  from  each  other  volatile  liquids  which 
have  different  boiling-points.  The  process  is  used  in  the 
arts,  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  spirituous  liquors, 
for  preparing  essences  and  essential  oils,  and  for  a  great 
variety  of  other  purposes. 

I  study  here  the  mathematics. 
And  distillation.        B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

3.  The  substance  extracted  by  distilling. 

I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths ;  ...  to  be 
stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes 
that  fretted  in  their  own  grease. 

Shalt.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  6. 

4t.  That  which  falls  in  drops,  as  in  nasal  ca- 
tarrh. 

It  [exercise  injudiciously  used]  bredeth  Hheumes,  Ca- 
tarrhs and  distillations. 

Touchstone  of  Complexions,  p.  104. 

Distillation  Tjy  descent.  See  descent.— lyry  or  de- 
structive distillation,  the  destruction  of  a  substance  by 
heat  in  a  closed  vessel  and  the  collection  of  the  volatile 
matters  evolved.  Thus,  illuminating  gas  is  a  product  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal. — Fractional  dlstiUatlon, 
an  operation  for  separating  two  liquids  which  have  differ- 
ent boiling-points.  The  mixture  is  distilled  in  an  apparatus 
which  admits  of  constant  observMion  of  the  temperature, 
and  the  liquids  obtained  between  certain  intervals  of  tem- 
perature (five  or  ten  degi'ees)are  collected  separately.  The 
more  volatile  liquid  will  be  found  chiefly  in  the ' '  fractions  " 
first  collected ;  and  by  repeating  the  process  with  the  first 
fraction,  this  more  volatile  liquid  may  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  comparative  or  absolute  purity. 
distillatory  (dis-til'a-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
distillatorie  =  F.  distilla'toire  =  Sp.  destilatorio  = 
Pg.  distillatorio  =  It.  distiUatorio,  destillatorio, 
<  ML.  *distillatoriuin,  <  L.  distillare,  destillare, 
pp.  distillatus,  destillatus,  distil :  see  distil.']  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  distillation ;  used  for  dis- 
tilling :  as,  distillatory  vessels. 

Having  in  well  closed  distillatory  glasses  caught  the 
fumes  driven  over  by  heat.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  136. 

II,  n. ;  pi.  distillatories  (-riz).  An  apparatus 
used  in  distillation ;  a  still. 

Thanue  muste  ge  do  make  in  the  fumeis  of  aischin,  a. 
distillatorie  of  glas  al  hool  of  oo  pece. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  4. 

distiller  (dis-til'^r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
distils;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  extract 

spirit  by  distillation DistillerB'  Company,  one  of 

the  livery  companies  of  London,  which  has  no  hall,  but 
transacts  its  business  at  Guildhall. 

distillery  (dis-til'er-i),  n.;  pi.  distilleries  (-iz). 
[<  P.  distillerie,  a  distillery,  <  distiller,  distil: 
see  distil.]  1.  The  act  or  art  of  distilling. 
[Bare.] — 2.  The  building  and  works  where 
distilling  is  carried  on. 

The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  distillery,  and  several 
other  buildings.  Pennant,  London,  p.  41. 

distillery-fed  (dis-til '6r-i-fed),  a.  Fed  with 
grain  or  swill  from  distilleries,  as  cattle  or 
hogs. 

distilment,  distillment  (dis-til'ment),  n.    [< 

OF.distillement,<  distiller:  see  distil  and-me»t] 

That  which  is  produced  by  distillation.   [Rare.] 

In  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  distilment.  Shah.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

distinct  (dis-tingkf),  a.  [<  ME.  distinct,  <  OP. 
distinct,  F.  distinct  =  Sp.  It.  distinto  =  Pg.  dis- 
tincto  =  G.  distinct  =  Sw.  Dan.  distinkt,  <  L.  dis- 
tinctus,  pp.  of  distinguere,  distinguish:  see  dis- 
tinguish.] 1.  Distinguished;  not  identical;  not 
the  same;  separate;  specifically,  marked  off; 
discretely  different  from  another  or  others,  or 
from  one  another. 

To  offend  and  judge  are  distinct  offices. 

Shah.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  9. 

The  intention  was  that  the  two  armies  which  marched 
out  together  should  afterward  be  distinct. 

Clarendon,  Great  EebeUion. 

Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine. 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  9. 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea. 

4  Montgomery,  Ocean,  1.  54. 

2.  Clearly  distinguishable  by  sense;  that  may 
be  plainly  perceived;  well  defined;  not  blurred 
or  indeterminate :  as,  a  distinct  view  of  an  ob- 
ject; distinct  articulation;  to  make  a  distinct 
mark  or  impression. 

And  the  clear  voice,  symphonious  yet  distirwt. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  iv.  162. 

Dark-blue  the  deep  sphere  overhead. 
Distinct  with  vivid  stars  inlaid. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 
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It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  a  character  which  is  bo 
plain,  the  features  so  distinct  and  strongly  marked. 

Theodore  Parker,  Washiugton. 

3.  Clearly  distinguishable  by  the  mind;  unmis- 
takable ;  indubitable ;  positive :  as,  a  distinct 
assertion,  promise,  or  falsehood. 

He  [Churchill]  .  .  .  commits  an  act,  not  only  of  private 
treachery,  but  of  distinct  military  desertion. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

4.  Very  plain  and  intelligible  in  thought  or  ex- 
pression. The  distinction  made  by  writers  on  vision  be- 
tween imperfection  of  vision  due  to  want  of  light  (obscu- 
rity) and  that  owing  to  distance  (confusion)  was  transferred 
to  psychology  by  Descartes.  With  him  a  distinct  idea  is 
one  which  resists  dialectic  criticism.  Later  writers,  ad- 
hering more  closely  to  the  optical  metaphor,  make  a  clear 
idea  to  be  one  distinguishable  from  others,  and  a  distinct 
idea  to  be  one  whose  parts  can  be  distinguished  from  one 
another ;  hence,  one  which  can  be  abstractly  defined. 

While  things  yet 
Are  in  confusion,  give  us,  if  thou  canst, 
Eye-witness  of  what  first  or  last  was  done. 
Relation  more  particular  and  distinct. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1595. 

The  most  laudable  languages  are  alwaies  most  plaine 
and  distinct,  and  the  barbarous  most  confuse  and  indis- 
tinct. Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  61. 

A  distinct  idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a 
difference  from  all  other. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxix.  4. 

5.  Distinguishing  clearly;  capable  of  receiving 
or  characterized  by  definite  impressions;  not 
confused  or  obscure :  as,  distinct  vision ;  dis- 
tinct perception  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  straight  line  extending  directly  in  front  of  each  eye, 
upon  which  alone  objects  are  distinctly  perceived,  is  called 
the  "  line  of  distinct  vision."  Amer.  Cye.,  XVI,  391. 

6.  Decorated ;  adorned.    [A  rare  Latinism.] 

Divers  flowres  distinct  with  rare  delight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  23. 

Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows,  from  the  fourfold-visaed  Four, 
Distinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  846. 

Distinct  antennss,  those  antennse  which  are  not  contig- 
uous at  the  base.— Distinct  cauda  or  tail,  a  tail  separated 
from  the  abdomen  by  a  constriction  or  narrow  joint,  as 
in  the  scorpion.—  Distinct  scutellum,  a  scutellum  sep- 
arated by  a  suture  from  the  pronotum. — Distinct  spots, 
strise,  punctures,  etc.,  those  spots,  strise,  etc.,  which  do 
not  touch  one  another,  but  are  separated  by  narrow  spaces. 
=Syn.  1.  Separate,  etc.  See  different. —  2  and  3.  Well 
marked,  plain,  obvious,  unmistakable.  See  distinctly. 
cQstinctf  (dis-tingkf),  «.  t  [<  ME.  distincten, 
<  OF.  distincter,  destincter,  destinter,  detinter, 
distinguish,  <  distinct,  distinct:  see  distinct,  a.] 
To  make  distinct ;  distinguish. 

*  There  can  no  wight  distincte  it  so 
That  he  dare  seye  a  worde  thereto. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6199. 
Clerkes  that  were  confessours  coupled  hem  togedere, 
Forte  construe  this  clause  and  distinkte  hit  after. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  iv.  133. 
We  haue,  by  adding  some  word  to  both  in  English  and 
Latin,  Distincted  and  expounded  the  same. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.,  Pref.,  p.  5. 

distinctify  (dis-tingk'ti-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
distinctified,  ppr.  distinctify ing.  [<  distinct  + 
-i-/i/,  make.]  To  make  distinct.  Davies.  [Eare.] 

distinctio  (dis-tingk'sM-o),  n.  [L.,  distinction, 
separation,  comma:  see  distinction.]  In  Gre- 
gorian music:  (a)  The  pause  or  break  by  which 
melodies  are  divided  into  convenient  phrases. 
In  a  verse  of  a  psalm  there  are  usually  three 
such  breaks :  as, 

Dopiine  ]  libera  animam  meam  |  a  labiis  iniquis  |  et 
a  lingua  dolosa.  Ps.  cxx.  2  (Vulgate). 

■  (6)  Same  as  differentia,  2. 

distinction  (dis-tingk'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  dis- 
tinction, distinctioun,  distinccioun,  <  OP.  distinc- 
tion, destinetiun,  destintion,  P.  distinction  =  Pr. 
distinctio,  distinzion  =  Sp.  distincion  =  Pg.  dis- 
tincgao  =  It.  distinsione  =  D.  distinctie  =  G.  dis- 
tinction =  Dan.  Sw.  distinction,  <  L.  distinc- 
tio(n-),  a  distinguishing,  difference,  separation, 
setting  off,  <  distinguere,  pp.  distinctus,  distin- 
guish :  see  distinct,  distinguish.]  1 .  The  act  of 
distinguishing,  either  by  gi'ving  a  distinctive 
mark  or  character  to  the  object  or  objects  dis- 
tinguished, or  by  observing  the  existing  marks 
and  differences. 

Number  is  distinction  of  person  be  one  and  moe  ;  and 
soe  is  singular  and  plural. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographic  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  27. 
Standards  and  gonfalons  twixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  V.  690. 

The  distinction  which  is  sometimes  made  between  civil 

privileges  and  political  power  is  a  distinction  without  a 

difference.  Macaulay,  Disabilities  of  Jews. 

Men  do  indeed  speak  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  as 

different  things ;  but  the  distinction  is  quite  arbitrary. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  237. 
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2.  A  note  or  mark  of  difference ;  a  distin^ruish- 
ing  quality  or  character;  a  charaeteiistie  differ- 
ence :  followed  by  between. 

I  had  from  my  youth  studied  the  distiiictions  between 
religious  and  civil  rights.  MUtcm,  Second  Defence. 
Ev'n  Paliauinis  no  distincii&n  found 

Betwixt  the  night  and  day ;  such  darkness  reign'd  around. 

Dryden,  jEneid,  iii. 

II  he  does  really  thinlt  that  there  is  no  distinetion 
betiveen  virtue  and  vice,  why,  sir,  when  he  leaves  our 
houses,  let  us  count  our  spoons. 

Johnson,  in  Boswell,  an.  1763. 

3  Difference  in  general ;  the  state  or  fact  of 
not  being  the  same. 

God  .  .  .  having  set  them  [simple  ideas]  as  marks  of 
distinction  in  things,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  discern 
one  thing  from  another. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxxii.  14. 

There  are  distinctions  that  will  live  in  heaven,     . 
When  time  is  a  forgotten  circumstance !  N,  P.  WHlis. 

4t.  Distinctness. 

There  is  no  greater  difference  betwixt  a  ciuill  and  bru- 
tish vtteraunce  then  cleare  distinction  of  voices. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  61. 

5.  The  power  of  distinguishing  differences; 
discrimination;  discernment;  judgment. 

She  [>fature]  left  the  eye  distinction,  to  cull  out 
The  one  from  the  other. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill. 
Yet  take  heed,  worthy  Maximus ;  all  ears 
Hear  not  with  that  distinction  mine  do. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  i.  3. 

6.  The  state  of  being  distinguished ;  eminence ; 
superiority;  elevation  of  character  or  of  rank 
in  society ;  the  manifestation  of  superiority  in 
conduct,  appearance,  or  otherwise. 

All  the  Houses  of  Persons  of  Distinction  are  built  with 
Porte-cocheres :  that  is,  wide  Gates  to  drive  in  a  Coach. 
Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  8. 

When  there  is  fully  recognized  the  truth  that  moral 
beauty  is  higher  than  intellectual  power  —  when  the  wish 
to  be  admired  is  in  large  measure  replaced  by  the  wish  to 
he  loved  —  that  strife  for  distinction  which  the  present 
phase  of  civilization  shows  us  will  be  greatly  moderated. 
H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  494. 

He  was  a  charming  fellow,  clever,  urbane,  free-handed, 
and  with  that  fortunate  quality  in  his  appearance  which 
is  known  as  distinction.       H.  James,  Jr.,  Confidence,  ii. 

7  That  which  confers  or  marks  eminence  or 
superiority ;  office,  rank,  or  favor. 

To  be  a  really  great  historian  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of 
intellectual  distinctions.  Macaiday,  History. 

8.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  treating  with 
honor. 

The  distinctions  lately  paid  us  by  our  betters  awaked 
that  pride  which  I  had  laid  asleep  but  not  removed. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  x. 

Socinios  received  him  with  great  marks  of  distinction 
and  kindness.  He  decorated  him  with  a  chain  and  brace- 
lets of  gold,  and  gave  him  a  dagger  of  exquisite  worionan- 
ship,  mounted  with  the  same  metal. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  300. 
Accidental  distinction,  discretlve  distinction,  etc. 
See  the  adjectives.— Without  distinction,  indiscrimi- 
iiately. 

Maids,  women,  wives,  without  distinction,  fall.  Dryden. 

=Syn.  Distinctness,  Distinction.  Distinctness  has  kept 
the  narrower  literal  sense  of  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
distinct;  distinction  has  been  extended  to  more  active 
meanings,  as  the  mark  of  difference,  the  quality  distin- 
guishing, superiority  by  difference,  outward  rank,  honors 
rendered  to  one  as  superior,  etc. 

And  so,  in  grateful  interchange 

Of  teacher  and  of  hearer, 

Their  lives  their  true  distinctness  keep 

While  daily  drawing  nearer. 

Whittier,  Among  the  Hills. 
Fomponius  preferred  the  honour  of  becoming  an  Athe- 
nian, by  intellectual  naturalisation,  to  all  the  distinctions 
■which  were  to  be  acquired  in  the  political  contests  of 
Kome.  MacavXay,  History. 

To  William  Penn  belongs  the  distinction,  destined  to 
brighten  as  men  advance  in  virtue,  of  first  in  human  his- 
toi-y  establishing  the  Law  of  Love,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations.  Sumner,  Orations,  I.  114. 

3.  Diversity,  etc.  See  difference.— 7.  Rank,  note,  repute, 
fame,  renown,  celebrity. 

distinctional  (dis-tingk'shon-al),  a.     [<  dis- 
tinction +  -at]    Serving  for  distinction,  as  of 
■  species  or  groups:  as,  distinctional  characters; 

distinctional  colors.  [Eare.] 
distinctive  (dis-tingk'tiv),  a.  [=  P.  distine- 
tif  =  Sp.  distintivo  =  Pg.  distinctive  =  It.  dis- 
tintii-o,  <  L.  as  if  * distinctimis,  <  distinctus,  pp. 
of  distinguere,  distinguish:  see  distinct.}  1. 
Marking  distinction,  difference,  or  peeidiarity; 
distinguishing  from  something  diverse;  char- 
acteristic :  as,  distinctive  names  or  titles ;  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  a  species. 

All  the  distinctioe  doctrines  of  the  Puritan  theology 
were  fully  and  even  coarsely  set  forth. 

Macaiday,  Hist,  Eng.,  vii. 
Nearly  all  cities  have  their   own  distinctiee  colour. 
That  of  Venice  is  a  pearly  white,  .  .  .  and  that  of  Flor- 
ence is  a  sober  brown. 

J.  A.  Symonde,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  172,  note. 
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I  doubt  greatly  whether  Washington  ot  any  other  of  the 
leaders  of  your  War  of  Independence  ever  used  the  word 
"  English  '■  as  the  distinctive  name  of  those  against  whom 
they  acted.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  name  that  was 
then  used  in  that  sense  was  "British." 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  56. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  and  dis- 
cern; discerning.     [Rare.] 

Credulous  and  vulgar  auditors  readily  believe  it,  and 

the  more  judicious  and  distiTictive  heads  do  not  reject  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

distinctively  (dis-tingk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
tinctive manner;  with  distinction  from  or  op- 
position (expressed  or  imjjlied)  to  something 
else;  peculiarly;  characteristically:  as,  he  was 
by  this  fact  separated  distinctively  from  all  the 
others;  this  work  is  distinctively  literary. =S]m. 
Distinctively,  Distinctly.  The  former  emphasizes  merely 
the  fact  of  separation  or  distinction  from  other  things 
by  some  peculiai'ity  or  specific  difference  ;  the  latter  em- 
phasizes more  especially  the  definiteness  and  clearness 
■with  which  this  separation  or  distinction  exists  or  is  per- 
ceived. Thus,  distinctively  literary  work  is  peculiarly,  or 
clearly  and  obviously,  literaiy,  as  distinguished  from  other 
kinds  of  writing. 

And  if  Greece  was  distinctively  the  ciiltured  nation  of 
antiquity,  Germany  may  claim  that  distinction  in  modern 
Europe.  H.  N.  Oxenha/m,  Short  Studies,  p.  253. 

To  what  end  alsodoth  he  distinctly  assign  a  peculiar  dis- 
pensation of  operations  to  the  father,  of  ministeries  to  the 
son,  of  gifts  to  the  Holy  Ghost?    Barrow,  Works,  II.  xxiv. 

distinctiveness  (dis-tingk'tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  distinctive ;  distinctive 
character;  individuality. 

But  the  effort  to  add  any  other  qualities  to  this  refresh- 
ing one  instantly  takes  away  fhedistinctiveness,  and  there- 
fore the  exact  character  to  be  enjoyed  in  its  appeal  to  a 
particular  humour  in  us.  Ruskin. 

distinctly  (dis-tingkt'li),  ado.  1.  In  a  distinct 
manner;  ■with  distinctness ;  not  confusedly,  un- 
clearly,  or  obscurely ;  so  as  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  anything  else ;  without  the  blending  of 
one  part  or  thing  with  another:  as,  a  propo- 
sition distinctly  understood;  a  figure  distmctly 
defined. 

Pronounce  thy  speeche  distinctly,  see  thou  mark  well 
thy  worde.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 

When  all  were  plac'd  in  seats  distinctly  known. 
And  he  their  father  had  assum'd  the  throne, 
Upon  his  ivory  scepter  first  he  leant. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  i.  229. 

Hence — 2.   Without  doubt;   ob-viously;   e'vi- 
dently;  incontrovertibly. 

To  despair  of  what  a  conscientious  collection  and  study 
of  facts  may  lead  to,  and  to  declare  any  problem  insoluble, 
because  difficult  and  far  off,  is  distinctly  to  be  on  the 
wrong  side  in  science.    F.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  22. 

Your  conduct  has  been  distinctly  and  altogether  unpar- 
donable. L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mine  is  Thine,  xxxix. 

He  has  .  .  .  distinctly  weakened  his  position  by  claim- 
ing as  Cyprian  the  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  479. 

3t.  Separately ;  in  different  places. 
Sometime  I'd  divide 
And  bum  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmast, 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet  and  join.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

=Syn.  1.  Distinctly,  Clearly,  explicitly,  definitely,  pre- 
cisely, unmistakably.  The  first  two  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished thus :  I  see  it  clearly — that  is,  fully  outlined  from 
all  other  objects ;  I  see  it  distinctly — that  is,  with  its  fea- 
tures separate  to  the  eye.  This,  however,  is  a  rather  un- 
common refinement  of  meaning.  See  distinctively. 
distinctness  (dls-tingkt'nes),  K.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  distinct,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 

Whenever  we  try  to  recall  a  scene  we  saw  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, there  are  always  a  few  traits  that  recur,  the  rest 
being  blurred  and  vague,  instead  of  the  whole  being  re- 
vived in  equal  distinctness  or  indistinctness. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit,  XX.  61. 
Extensive  distinctness.  See  extensive.  =Syu.  Distinct- 
ness, Distinction  (see  distinction),  plainness,  perspicuity, 
explicitness,  lucidity. 
distinctort  (dis-tingk'tor),  K.  [<  LL.  distinc- 
tor,  <  L.  distinguere,  distinguisl^:  see  distinct, 
distinguish.}  One  who  distingmshes  or  makes 
distinctions. 

But  certes,  in  my  fantasie  such  curious  distinctors  may 
be  verie  aptlie  resembled  to  the  foolish  butcher,  that  of- 
fered to  haue  sold  his  mutton  for  fifteen  grots,  and  yet 
would  not  take  a  crowne. 

Stanihurst,  in  Holinshed's  Chron.  (Ireland),  i. 

distincture  (dis-tingk'tur),  n.  [<  distinct  + 
-ure.']    Distinctness.   Edinburgh  Itev.    pKare.] 

distingueti  «'■  *■  [ME.  distingwen,  desUngen,  < 
OF.  distinguer,  destinguer,  F.  distinguer  =  Pr. 
distinguir,  destinguir  =  Sp.  Pg.  distinguir  =  It. 
distinguere  =  D.  distingeren  =  Dan.  distingvere 
=  Sw.  distingvera,  <  L.  distinguere :  see  distin- 
guish.}    To  distinguish.     Chaucer. 

distinguisll  (dis-tiag'gwish),  V.  [With  added 
suffix,  afterotherverbsin-J67i;  <  ME.  distingwen, 
destingen  (see  distingue),  <  OF.  distinguer,  < 
L.  distinguere,  separate,  divide,  distinguish,  set 
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off,  adorn,  lit.  mark  off,  <  di-  for  dis-,  apart,  + 
*stinguere  =  Gr.  ariieiv,  prick,  =  E.  sHng :  see 
sting,  stigma,  style^.    Cf .  extinguish.}    I,  tram. 

1.  To  mark  or  note  in  a  way  to  indicate  dif- 
ference ;  mark  as  distinct  or  different;  charac- 
terize ;  indicate  the  difference  of. 

It  was  a  purple  band,  or  of  blew  colour,  distinguished 
with  white  which  was  wreathed  about  the  Tiara. 

Pw'ckas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  362. 
Our  House  is  distinguish'd  by  a  languishing  Eye,  as  the 
House  of  Austria  is  by  a  thick  Lip. 

Congreve,  Double-Dealer,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  reco^ze  as  different  or  distinct  from 
what  is  contiguous  or  similar ;  perceive  or  dis- 
cover the  differences  or  characteristic  marks 
or  qualities  of;  recognize  by  some  distinctive 
mark ;  know  or  ascertain  difference  in  through 
the  senses  or  the  understanding;  perceive  or 
make  out. 

Let  her  take  any  shape. 

And  let  me  see  it  once,  I  can  distinguish  it. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrun,  ill.  3, 
Sometimes  you  fancy  you  just  distinguish  him  [the  lark], 
a  mere  vague  spot  against  the  blue,  an  intenser  throb  in 
the  universal  pulsation  of  light. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  160. 
Hence — 3.  To  establish,  state,  or  explain  a 
difference  or  the  differences  between  two  or 
more  things;  separate  by  classification  or  defi- 
nition ;  discriminate ;  set  off  or  apart. 

The  seasons  of  the  year  at  Tonquin,  and  all  the  Coun- 
tries between  the  Tropicks,  are  distinguished  into  Wet  and 
Dry,  as  properly  as  others  are  into  Winter  and  Summer. 
Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  32. 
The  mind  finds  no  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  the 
several  originals  of  things  into  two  sorts. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxvL  2. 

Death  must  be  distinguished  from  dying,  with  which  it 

is  often  confounded.    Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  vl. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  semi-slave  class  distinguished  as 
clients  originated  by  this  voluntary  acceptance  of  servi- 
tude with  safety.  3.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  §  459. 

4.  To  discern  critically;  judge. 

No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man 
Than  of  his  outward  show. 

Shak.,  Rich,  m.,  ia  L 

As  men  are  most  capable  of  distinguishing  merit  in 

women,  so  the  ladies  often  form  the  truest  judgments  of 

us.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  viii 

5.  To  separate  from  others  by  some  mark  of 
honor  or  preference ;  treat  with  distinction  or 
honor ;  make  eminent  or  superior;  give  distinc- 
tion to. 

Next  to  Deeds  which  our  own  Honour  raise, 
Is,  to  distinguish  them  who  merit  Praise. 

Congreve,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

To  distinguish  themselves  by  means  never  tried  before. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  164. 

The  beauty,  indeed,  which  distinguished  the  favourite 

ladies  of  Charles  was  not  necessary  to  James. 

Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  distinction;  find 
or  show  a  difference :  followed  by  between. 

The  reader  must  leai'u  by  all  means  to  distinguish  6e- 
tween  proverbs  and  those  polite  speeches  which  beautify 
conversation.  Sioifi, 

In  contemporaries,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
twixt notoriety  and  fame.  Emerson,  Books. 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  soul  and  body,  as  if  we  could 
distinguisll  between  them,  and  knew  much  about  them; 
but  for  the  most  part  we  use  words  without  meaning. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  273. 

2t.  To  become  distinct  or  distinguishable;  be- 
come differentiated. 

The  little  embryo,  in  the  natural  sheet  and  lap  of  its 
mother,  first  distinguishes  into  a  little  knot,  and  that  in 
time  will  be  the  heart,  and  then  into  a  bigger  bundle, 
which,  after  some  days'  abode,  gi'ows  into  two  little  spots, 
and  they,  if  cherished  by  nature,  will  become  eyes. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar. 

distinguishable  (dis-ting'gwish-a-bl),  a.  [< 
distinguish  +  -able.}  1.  Capable  of  being  dis- 
tinguished, separated,  or  discriminated  from 
something  else. 

When  Bruce  and  Baliol,  with  ten  other  competitors, 
conduct  a  litigation  before  Edward  I.  of  England  respect- 
ing the  right  to  the  Scottish  Croivn,  the  arguments  are  not 
distinguishable  in  principle  from  arguments  on  the  inherit- 
ance of  an  ordinary  fief. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  125. 

2.  Capable  of  being  perceived,  recognized,  or 
made  out;  perceptible;  discernible:  as,  a. 
scarcely  distinguishable  speck  in  the  sky. 

Where  holy  ground  begins,  unhallowed  ends, 
Is  marked  by  no  distinguishable  line ; 
The  turf  unites,  the  pathways  intertwine. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  ni.  7. 

3.  Capable  of  being  distinguished  or  classified 
according  to  distinctive  marks,  characteristics, 
or  qualities;  di-visible:  as,  sounds  are  disftn- 
guishahle  into  high  and  low.— 4.  Worthy  ot 
note  or  special  regard. 


distingnishable 

I  would  endeavour  that  my  betters  should  seek  me  by 
the  ment  of  something  dwtvnguUhable,  instead  of  njv 
seekiug  them.  ~   .'J 


distinguishableness  (dis-ting'gwish-a-bl-nes), 
n.    The  state  of  being  distinguishable;   Bailey, 

distinguishably  (dis-ting'gwish-a-bli),  adv. 
So  as  to  be  distinguished. 

We  have  both  spices  of  Carissa  in  this  province :  but 
they  melt,  scarce  diatiMuiehaUy,  into  each  other. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Select  Indian  Hants. 
distingtdshed  (dis-ting'gwisht),  ».  a.  1.  Sep- 
arated by  some  mark  of  distinction:  as,  dislMi- 
guished  rank;  distinguished  abilities. — 2.  Pos- 
sessing distinction;  separated  from  the  gen- 
erality by  superior  abilities,  achievements, 
character,  or  reputation;  better  known  than 
others  in  the  same  class  or  profession;  well 
known;  eminent:  as,  a, distinguished Bta,tesma,n, 
author,  or  soldier. 

A  diitinffuished  Protestant  writer  indeed  complained 
not  long  ago  that  "Protestantism  has  no  saints." 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  37. 

=Syn.  Celebrated,  Eminent,  etc.  (see  famous);  marked, 

conspicuous,  excellent. 
distinguishedlv  (dis-ting'gwisht-li),  adv.    In 

a  distinguished  manner;  eminently.    Swift. 
distingtusher  (dis-ting'gwish-6r),  n.     One  who 

or  that  which  distinguishes,  or  separates  one 

thing  from  another  by  indicating  or  observing 

differences. 

If  writers  be  just  to  the  memory  of  Charles  II.,  they 
cannot  deny  him  to  have  been  an  exact  knower  of  man- 
kind, and  a  perfect  distinguisher  of  their  talents. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur,  Ded. 

distinguishing  (dis-ting'gwish-ing),  p.  a.  Con- 
stituting a  difference  or  distinction;  charac- 
teristic; peculiar. 

Innocence  of  life,  and  great  ability,  were  the  distin- 
guishing paiiis  of  his  character.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  109. 

Milton's  chief  Talent,  and  indeed  his  distinguishing  Ex- 
cellence, lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his  Thoughts. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  279. 

Distinguishing  pennant,  a  flag  used  in  signaling  in  a 
squadron  of  vessels  to  indicate  the  special  ship  to  which 
signals  are  made. 

distingnishingly  (dis-ting'gwish-ing-li),  adv. 
With  distinction;  with  some  mark  of  prefer- 
ence; markedly. 

Some  call  me  a  Tory,  because  the  heads  of  that  party 
have  been  distinguishingly  favourable  to  me.  PO;ge. 

distingllislunentt  (dis-tiug'gwish-ment),  n.  [< 
distinguish  +  -ment.']  Distinction;'  observa- 
tion of  difference. 

And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar !  Shak.,  W.  T.,  li.  1. 

distitlet  (dis-ti'tl),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  title.'] 
To  deprive  of  title  or  claim  to  something. 
[Rare.] 

That  were  the  next  way  to  dis-title  myself  of  honour. 
B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  iv.  1. 

Distoma  (dis'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Crr.  diarofiog, 
two-mouthed,  (.  St- j  two-,  +  ard/M,  mouth.]  1. 
The  typical  and  leading  genus  of  the  family  Dis- 
tomidoe;  a  genus  of  trematoid  or  suctorial  para- 
sitic worms,  or  flukes,  of  which  D.  hepaticmn, 
the  liver-fluke,  is  the  best-known.  Z).  hepaticum 
is  oftenest  found  in  the  liver  of  sheep,  in  which  it  causes 
the  disease  called  rot,  but  it  also  occurs  in  man  and  various 
otheranimals.  In  form  itis  ovate,  flattened,  and  presents 
two  suckers  (whence  the  name),  of  Which  the  anterior  is 
perforated  by  the  oral  aperture,  and  the  posterior  median 
one  is  approximated  to  it ;  there  is  a  complicated  branch- 
ed water-vascular  system ;  the  intestine  is  branched  and 
without  an  anus.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  ciliated 
embryo  passes  into  Limnceus  trunculatus,  and  there  gives 
rise  to  a  sporocyst  which  develops  redias,  which  produce 
other  rediae,  or  cercarise,  which  are  tadpole-like  larv»; 
these  after  swimming  for  a  time  become  encysted,  as,  for 
example,  on  blades  of  grass,  and  in  this  state  are  eaten 
by  sheep.  Numerous  species  of  the  genus  are  described. 
D.  htematobium,  from  the  veins  of  man,  is  now  referred 
to  the  genus  Bilkarzia.    See  cut  under  cerearia. 

2.  [I.  c]  An  animal  belonging  to  this  genus. 
The  developmental  stages  of  Distoma  railitare  may  be 

summed  up  as :  (1)  Ciliated  larva,  (2)  Redia,  (3)  Cerearia, 
(4)  Cerearia,  tailless  and  encysted,  or  incomplete  Distoma, 
(6)  Perfect  JKstmm.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  181. 

3.  Same  as  Distomus,  1.    Savigny,  1816. 
Distomea  (dis-to'me-a),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  6r. 

^iVro/ajf,  two-mouthed:  s&e Distoma.]  A  super- 
family  group  of  trematoid  worms  or  flukes. 
They  have  at  most  two  suckers  and  no  hooks.  They  de- 
velop by  a  complicated  alternation  of  generations,  the 
larval  and  asexual  forms  chiefly  inhabitmg  mollusks, 
while  the  sexually  mature  individuals  live  mostly  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  vertebrates  or  its  appendages.  The 
group  includes  the  families  Distomidce  and  Monostomidce. 
Dimorphic  forms  are  found  in  certain  species  of  the 
genera  Monostomum  and  Distomum ;  .  .  .  one  individual 
develops  only  male  sexual  organs,  the  other  only  female 
Such  Distomea  are  morphologically  hermaphrodite,  but 
practically  of  separate  sexes.  /.,.„„.%  i  591 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  321. 
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Distomese  (dis-to'mf-e),  n.pl.  [NL. ,  <  (Jr.  6imo- 
/«£•,  two-mouthed:  seeBistoma.]  Same  as  Disto- 
mea, regai'ded  as  one  of  two  orders  of  Trematoda, 
comprising  those  flukes  which  have  two  suck- 
ers or  only  one :  distinguished  from  Polystomece. 

Distomidas  (dis-tom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dis- 
toma +  -idee.]  A  family  of  mgeneous  trema- 
toid woi'ms  or  flukes,  having  two  suckers  with- 
out hooks,  as  the  liver-flukes.  The  suckers  are  ap- 
proximated at  one  end  of  the  body ;  reproduction  is  by  an 
alternation  of  generations.  The  principal  genera  are  Dis- 
toma and  Bilharzia.    See  cut  under  cerearia. 

Distomiun  (dis'to-mum),  n.    Same  as  Distoma. 

Distomus  (dis'to-mus),  n.  [NL. :  see  Distoma.] 
1.  Agennsof  aseidians,  of  fiiQiauaXj  Bdtryllida, 
with  six-rayed  anal  and  branchial  orifices.  Also 
Distoma. — 2.  A  genus  of  Coleoptera.    Stephens, 

distonet,  '»•    Same  as  distune.    Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
distort  (dis-t6rt'),  V.  t.     [<  L.  distortus,  pp.  of 
distorquere  (>  It.  distorcere,  storcere,  twist,  un- 
twist, =  Sp.  destorcer  =  Pg.  destorcer,  untwist, 
=  OF.  destordre,  desteurtre,  detordre,  detortre, 
F.  distordre,  distort),  twist  different  ways,  dis- 
tort, <  dis-,  apart,  +  torquere,  twist :  see  tort, 
torsion,  and  cf.  contort,  d£tort,  extort,  etc.]    1. 
To  twist  or  wrest  out  of  shape;  alter  the  shape 
of ;  change  from  the  proper  to  an  improper  or 
unnatural  shape ;  represent  by  an  image  hav- 
ing a  shape  somewhat  different  from  nature. 
At  last  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou  seest, 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way, 
Tore  through  my  entrails,  that,  with  fear  and  pain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transform'd.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  784. 

Looking  along  a  hot  poker  or  the  boiler  of  a  steamboat, 
we  see  objects  beyond  distorted:  i.  e.,  we  no  longer  see 
each  point  in  its  true  direction. 

P.  6.  Tait,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  683. 

The  low  light  flung  a  queer,  distorted  shadow  of  him  on 

the  wall.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  x. 

Hence — 2.  To  turn  away  or  pervert ;  cause  to 
give  or  to  receive  erroneous  views  or  impres- 
sions; mislead;  bias. 

Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge  do  darken  and  dis- 
tort the  understandings  of  men.  TUlotson. 
It  views  the  truth  with  a  distorted  eye. 
And  either  warps  or  lays  it  useless  by. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  66&. 
We  aU  admit  that  passion  distorts  judgment. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  196. 

3.  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning;  pervert  the 

truth  regarding;  misrepresent. 

Grievances .  .  .  distorted,  magnified. 
Coloured  by  quarrel  into  calumny. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  72. 

Distorted  crystal.   See  crystal. = Syn.  1  and  2.  To  con- 
tort, deform,  bend. — 3.  To  misapply,  misuse. 
distort!  (dis-t6rt'),  a.    [<  L.  distortus,  pp. :  see 
the  verb.]     Twisted  out  of  shape ;  distorted. 
Her  face  was  ugly  and  her  mouth  distort. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  36. 

distortedly  (dis-t6r'ted-li),  adv.  In  a  distorted 
manner ;  crookedly. 

Men  .  .  .  born  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,  and 
prone  to  regard  human  affairs  as  reflected  in  those  — 
somewhat  distortedly.    B.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  370. 

distorter  (dis-t6r'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  distorts. 

'distortion  (dis-t6r'shgn),  n.  [=  OF.  destoreion, 
P.  distorsion  =  It.  disiorsione,  storsione,  <  L.  dis- 
tortio{nr-),  <  distorquere,  distort:  see  distort,  v.] 

1.  Theactof  distorting,  (a)  A  forcible  alteration  of 
the  shape  of  a  body  by  twisting  or  wresting ;  the  change  of 
any  shape  from  the  proper  or  natural  one  to  an  improper 
or  unnatural  one ;  the  representation  of  a  visible  object 
by  an  image  of  an  altered  shape. 

We  prove  its  use 
Sovereign  and  most  effectual  to  secure 
A  form  not  now  gymnastic  as  of  yore. 
From  rickets  and  distortion.  Cowper,  The  Task,  ii. 

(b)  In  math.,  any  change  of  shape  not  involving  a  breach 
of  continuity.  But  a  mere  alteration  of  size  in  the  same 
ratio  in  all  directions  is  not  considered  to  be  a  distortion. 

(c)  A  twisting  or  writhing  motion :  as,  the  facial  distor- 
tions of  a  sufferer. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twisted  out  of  shape ;  a 
deviation  from  the  natural  or  regular  shape  or 
position ;  an  unnatural  direction  of  parts,  from 
whatever  cause. 

More  ordinary  imperfections  and  distortions  of  the  body 
in  figure.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Eeliquia;,  p.  79. 

In  some.  Distortions  quite  the  Face  disguise. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

3.  A  perversion  of  the  true  meaning  or  intent. 
These  absurdities  are  all  framed  ...  by  a  childish  dis- 
tortion of  my  words. 

Bp.  Wren,  Monarchy  Asserted  (1659),  p.  147. 

distortive  (dis-t6r'tiv),  a.  [<  distort  +  4ve.] 
1.  Tending  to  distort;  causing  distortions. 
Quarterly  Rev.— 2.  Having  distortions;  dis- 
torted. 


distracter 

distortor  (dis-t6r'tor),  n. ;  pi.  distortores  (dis- 
t6r-to'rez).  [NL.,  '<  ML.  distortor,  distorter,  < 
L.  distorquere,  pp.  distortus,  distort:  see  dis- 
tort.] 1.  In  anat.,  that  which  distorts Dis- 
torter oris,  in  anat. ,  a  muscle  of  the  mouth,  so  called 
from  its  distorting  tlie  mouth,  as  in  rage,  grinning,  etc.; 
the  zygomaticus  major. 

distourblet,  v.  t.    See  distrouhle. 

distract  (dis-trakf),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  distracten,  < 
ML.  distractare,  freq.  of  L.  distraliere,  pp.  dis- 
tractus  (>  OF.  destraier,  destraer,  destraher,  F. 
distraire  =  Pr.  distraire  =  Sp.  distraer  =  Pg. 
distrahir  =  It.  distraere,  distraggere,  distrarre, 
straere,  strarre  =  Dan.  distraliere  =  Sw.  dis- 
trahera),  draw  asunder,  pull  in  different  direc- 
tions, divide,  perplex,  <  dis-,  asunder,  +  trahere, 
draw :  see  trace,  tract.  Distraught  is  an  old 
form  of  the  ad],  distract,  q.  v.,  and  is  not  a 
part  of  the  E.  verb.]  If.  To  draw  apart;  pull 
in  different  directions  and  separate;  divide. 
Shak.  [Eare.] — 2.  To  turn  or  draw  away  from 
any  object ;  divert  from  any  point  toward  an- 
other point,  or  toward  various  other  objects : 
as,  to  distract  a  person's  attention  from  his  oc- 
cupation. 

If  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer,  he 
hopes  to  distract  it  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  object. 

South,  Sermons. 

3.  To  cause  distraction  in ;  draw  in  different 
directions  or  toward  different  objects  ;  confuse 
by  diverse  or  opposing  considerations;  per- 
plex; bewilder:  as,  to  distract  the  mind  with 
cares. 

They  are  distracted  as  much  in  opinion  as  in  will. 

Bacon,  Political  Fables,  i.,  Expl. 

A  principle  that  is  but  half  received  does  but  distract, 

instead  of  guiding  our  behaviour.    Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

A  thousand  external  details  must  be  left  out  as  irrele- 
vant, and  only  serving  to  distract  and  mislead  the  ob- 
server. J.  Caird. 

Multitudes  were  distracted  by  doubts,  which  they  sought 
in  vain  to  repress,  and  which  they  firmly  believed  to  be 
the  suggestions  of  the  devil.      Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  72. 

4.  To  disorder  the  reason  of ;  derange;  render 
frantic  or  mad. 

A  poor  mad  soul,  .  .  .  poverty  hath  distracted  her. 

SAaft.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  li.  1. 
Let  me  not  see  thee  more ;  something  is  done 
That  will  distract  me,  that  will  make  me  mad, 
If  I  behold  thee.         Beau,  and  Ft.,  Phllaster,  ill.  1. 
Time  may  restore  their  wits,  whom  vain  ambition 
Hath  many  years  distracted. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  v.  2. 

distractf  (dis-trakf),  a.  [<  ME.  distract  (after 
the  L.),  also  distrauht,  mod.  distraught  (after  E. 
forms  like  taught,  etc.),  also  destrat,  destret, 
after  OF.  destrait,  F.  distrait,  <  L.  distractus, 
distracted,  perplexed,  pp.  of  distraliere,  draw 
asunder,  perplex,  etc.:  see  distract,  v.]  Dis- 
tracted; frantic;  deranged:  same  as  distraught. 

Thou  Shalt  ben  so  destrat  by  aspre  thinges. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  8. 
With  this  she  fell  distract. 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3. 
When  any  fall  from  virtue, 
I  am  distract;  I  have  an  interest  in  't. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Phllaster,  iii.  1. 

distracted  (dis-trak'ted),  ^j.  a.    [Pp.  of  distract, 
v.;  equiv.  to  distract,  a.]     1.  Perplexed;  har- 
assed or  bewildered  by  opposing  considerations. 
Remember  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

The  wicked,  who,  surprized, 
Lose  their  defence,  distracted  and  amazed. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1286. 
A  fraternity  acting  together  with  a  harmony  unprece- 
dented amongst  their  distracted  countrymen  of  that  age. 
De  Quincey,  Essenes,  i. 

2.  Disordered  in  intellect;  deranged;  mad; 
frantic. 

What  both  you  and  all  the  rest  of  you  say  about  that 
matter  is  but  the  fruit  of  distracted  brains. 

Bunyan,  PUgrim's  Progress,  p.  204. 
=  Syn,  1.  Abstraded,  Diverted,  etc.  See  absent. 
distractedly  (dis-trak'ted-li),  adv.     In  a  dis- 
tracted manner;  as  a  distracted  person. 
0'er4iedge  and  ditch  distractedly  they  take. 
And  happiest  he  that  greatest  haste  could  make. 

Drayton,  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

distractedness  (dis-trak'ted-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  distracted,  harassed,  or  per- 
plexed in  mind ;  a  perplexed  condition  or  state. 

Such  experiments  as  the  unfurnlshedness  of  the  place 
and  the  present  distractedness  of  my  mind  will  permit  me. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  41. 

2.  A  disordered  or  deranged  condition  of  the 
mind;  madness. 

distracter  (dis-trak't6r),  71.  One  who  or  that 
which  distracts. 


distractfal 

distractfult  (dis-trakt'ful),  a.  [<  distract  +  -ful, 
irreg.  suffixed  to  verb  or  adj.]    Distracting. 

Arise,  kneel  not  to  me, 
But  thanke  thy  sisters,  tliey  apparell'd  thee 
In  that  distract/ ui  shape. 

Hcywood,  Love's  Mistress,  sig.  F,  9. 

distractible  (dis-trak'ti-bl),  a.  [<  distract  + 
-ible.']  Capable  of  being  distracted  or  drawn 
away. 

distractile  (dis-trak'til),  a.  [<  distract  +  -He.'] 
In  hot.,  widely  separated:  applied  by  Eichard 
to  anthers  in  which  the  cells  are  separated  by 
a  very  long  and  narrow  connective,  as  in  the 
genus  Salvia. 

distraction  (dis-trak'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  distrac- 
tiouii  (but  used  appar.  in  sense  of  detraction),  < 
OF.  distraction,  F.  distraction  =  Sp.  distraccion 
=  Pg.  distracgao  =  It.  distragione  =  D.  distrae- 
tie  =  Dan.  Sw.  distraktion,  <  L.  distracUoin-), 
a  pulling  asunder,  parting,  dissension,  <  distra- 
here,  pp.  distractus,  pull  asunder:  see  distract.} 
It.  The  act  of  di'awing  or  the  state  of  being 
drawn  apart ;  separation. 

Thou  who  wert  uncapable  of  distraction  from  him,  with 
whom  thou  wert  one,  would'st  yet  so  much  act  man  as  to 
retyre,  for  the  opportunity  of  prayer. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Walk  upon  the  "Waters. 

2.  A  drawing  away  of  the  mind  from  one  point 
or  course  to  another  or  others;  diversion  of 
thought  or  feeling  into  a  different  channel  or 
toward  different  objects. 

That  ye  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction. 

1  Cor.  vii.  36. 

She  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  and  had  never  the  least 
distraction  or  absence  of  thought.    Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 

Bistractimi  is  the  removal  of  our  attention  from  a  mat- 
ter with  which  we  are  engaged,  and  our  bestowal  of  it  on 
another  which  crosses  us.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  A  drawing  of  the  mind  in  different  direc- 
tions; mental  confusion  arising  from  diverse 
or  opposing  considerations;  perplexity;  be- 
wilderment: as,  the  distraction  -caused  by  a 
multitude  of  questions  or  of  cares. 

Comes  in  one  mistress  Page ;  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's 
approach  ;  and  in  her  invention  and  Ford's  wife's  distrac- 
tion, they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket. 

■       Shale.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  lii.  5. 

4.  Confusion  of  affairs;  tumult;  disorder:  as, 
political  distractions. 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

5.  Violent  mental  excitement,  or  extreme  ag- 
ony of  mind,  simulating  madness  in  its  tenden- 
cies or  outward  exhibition :  despairing  pertur- 
bation: as,  this  toothache  drives  me  to  distrac- 
tion. 

How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted, 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever ! 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxix. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  85. 
The  distraction  of  the  children,  who  saw  both  their  pa- 
rents expiring  together,  would  have  melted  the  hardest 
heart.  Tatler. 

6.  A  state  of  disordered  reason;  frenzy;  in- 
sanity; madness. 

What  new  crotchet  next? 
There  is  so  much  sense  in  this  wild  distraction. 
That  I  am  almost  out  of  my  wits  too. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  2. 
Forc'd  to  the  field  he  came,  but  in  the  rear; 
And  feign'd  distraction  to  conceal  his  fear. 

Dryden,  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  1.  52. 

To  live  upon  the  hopes  of  unseen  things  is  madness  and 

distraction,  if  there  be  no  heaven,  no  unseen  things  for  us. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.,  Pref.  to  xi 

7.  A  cause  of  diversion  or  of  bewilderment,  as 
of  the  attention  or  the  mind ;  something  that 
distracts,  in  any  sense :  as,  the  distractions  of 
gayety  or  of  business ;  labor  is  often  a  distrac- 
tion from  gloomy  thoughts. 

The  invitation  offered  an  agreeable  distraction  to  Mag- 
gie's teai-s.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  4. 

He  [Shakspere]  allows  us  here  and  there  the  repose  of 
a  commonplace  character,  the  consoling  distraction  of  a 
hmnorousone.    Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  182. 

8.  In  Gr.  gram.,  the  dialectic  or  poeticfil  use  of 
two  similar  vowels  identical  in  pronunciation, 
or  differing  only  in  quantity,  for  a  single  long 
vowel  in  the  ordinaiy  Greek  form :  as,  <ti6(ji  for 
(j>C>C,  6p6a  for  dpa,  upaarog  for  KparoQ,  iAri7^66v  for 
iAij6i)v,  etc.  Such  fonns  are  really  examples  of  assim- 
ilation, as  an  intermediate  stage  between  an  earlier  open 
form  with  diif  erent  vowels  and  the  later  contracted  form : 
as,  (1)  opdoj,  (2)  opow,  (3)  opo). 

9.  In  French-Canadian  law,  the  divesting  of  the 
right  to  costs  from  the  client  or  other  person 
presumptively  or  ordinarily  entitled,  and  the 
declaration  of  it  to  belong  to  the  attorney, 
guardian,  or  other  person  equitably  entitled. — 
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lOf.  A  confusing  division  or  course;  a  mis- 
leading separation  or  detachment  of  parts. 
[Only  in  the  passage  cited.] 

While  he  was  yet  in  Kome, 
His  power  [army]  went  out  in  such  distractions  as 
Beguil'd  all  spies.  Shah.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  7. 

=  Syn.  6.  Derangement,  aberration  of  mind,  delirium, 
mania. 

distractiousf  (dis-trak'shus),  a.  [<  distraction 
+  -0US.2    Distractive. 

Without  such  a  nature,  it  would  render  his  providence, 
to  human  apprehension,  laborious  and  disiractio'us. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  Pref. 

distracti've  (dis-trak'tiv),  a.  [<  distract  +  -ive.] 
Causing  perplexity :  a,^,  distractive  aajTQs.  Dry- 
den. 

distracti'vely  (dis-trak'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
tracting or  perplexing  manner.  Carlyle. 
distrain  (dis-tran'),  v.  [<  ME.  distreynen,  des- 
treynen,  destraynen,  <  OF.  destraindre,  destrein- 
dre,  distraindre,  compel,  constrain,  restrain,  = 
Pr.  destrenger,  destrenher  =  It.  distringere,  dis- 
trignere,  <  L.  distringere,  pp.  districtus,  pull 
asunder,  stretch  out,  engage,  hinder,  molest, 
ML.  also  compel,  coerce,  as  by  exacting  a 
pledge  by  a  fine  or  by  imprisonment^  <  diss-, 
apart,  +  stringere,  draw  tight,  strain:  see 
strain^,  strict,  stringent,  etc.,  and  of.  constrain, 
restrain.  See  also  district,  distringas,  distress.] 
I.  trans.  If.  To  pull  or  tear  asunder;  rend 
apart. 

That  same  net  so  cunningly  was  wound, 
That  neither  guile  nor  force  might  it  distraine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  82. 
2t.  To  ;press  with  force ;  bear  with  force  upon ; 
constrain;  compel. 

The  gentyl  faucon  that  with  his  feet  distraynith 
The  kyngis  hand. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  L  337. 
Distreyn£  here  herte  as  faste  to  retome. 
As  thou  dost  myn  to  longen  here  to  se. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  596. 

Sf.  To  restrain;  bind;  confine. 

Distrained  with  chaynes.    Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  6. 
4t.  To  distress;  torment;  aflict. 
Palamon,  that  love  destreyneth  so, 
That  wood  out  of  his  wit  he  goth  tor  wo. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  697. 
Moch  he  were  distrained  in  thought. 
And  ...  for  the  dede  sighed  full  ofte  there. 

Mom.  ofPartmay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  614. 
Some  secret  sorrow  did  her  heart  distrains. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  38. 

5t.  To  gain  or  take  possession  of;  seize;  secure. 
The  proverbe  saith,  he  that  to  muche  enbraceth  distrain,, 
eth  litell.  Testament  of  Love. 

Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king, 
Hath  here  distrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  1.  3. 

6.  In  law :  (a)  To  take  and  withhold  (another's 
chattel),  in  order  to  apply  it  in  satisfaction  of  the 
distrainor's  demand  against  him,  or  to  hold  it 
until  he  renders  satisfaction.  The  right  to  distrain 
was  recognized  at  common  law  as  a  private  remedy  in  the 
nature  of  a  reprisal,  by  which  a  person  might  take  the  per- 
sonal property  of  another  into  his  possession,  and  hold  it 
as  a  pledge  or  security  until  satisfaction  was  made,  as  by 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  the  discharge  of  some  duty,  or  as 
reparation  for  an  injury  done,  with  the  right  in  certain 
cases  to  sell  it  to  obtain  satisfaction  —  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  impounding  of  cattle,  damage  feasant,  or  the  taking 
by  the  landlord  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  tenant  while 
still  upon  the  premises,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent. 

If  anie  member,  of  his  froward  disposition  or  otherwise, 
refuse  to  pay  quarterage,  penalties,  arrearages,  or  other 
amerciaments,  the  master  and  wardens,  with  their  officers, 
shall  have  power  at  lawful  tiijies  to  enter  such  member's 
shop,  and  distrain  the  same. 
Quoted  in  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cxxvii.,  note. 

They  thought  it  lawfull,  and  made  it  a  use  to  distrayne 
one  auothers  goodes  for  small  detts. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  action  was  the  owner  of  the  dis- 
trained cattle,  and  the  defendant  was  the  distrainor. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  265. 

(6)  To  seize  and  hold  in  satisfaction  of  a  de- 
mand or  claim,  or  in  order  to  compel  the  per- 
formance of  an  obligation ;  seize  under  judicial 
process  or  authority :  said  of  any  movable  prop- 
erty, or  of  goods  and  chattels.  See  distringas 
and  distress. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  seizure  of  goods  in 
satisfaction  of  a  claim,  or  in  order  to  compel 
the  performance  of  an  obligation. 

The  earl  answered,  I  will  not  lend  money  to  my  superi- 
our,  upon  whom  I  cannot  distrai/n,  for  the  debt. 

Camden,  Kemains. 

For  neglecting  to  do  suit  to  the  lord's  court,  or  other 
certain  personal  service,  the  lord  may  distrain  of  common 
right.  Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  i. 

Unless  the  complainant  who  sougiht  to  distrain  went 
through  all  the  acts  and  words  required  by  the  law  with 
the  most  rigorous  accuracy,  he  in  his  turn  .  .  .  incurred 
a  variety  of  penalties. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  273. 


distress 

distrainable  (dis-tra'na-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  destrau 
gnable,  destreignaile,  <  destraindre,  distrain :  see 
distrain  and  -able.]  Liable  to  be  distrained,  or 
seized  in  satisfaction  of  a  claim,  or  in  order  to 
compel  the  performance  of  some  obligation. 

Instead  therefore  of  mentioning  those  things  which  are 
distrainable,  it  wfll  be  easier  to  recount  those  which  are 
not  so,  with  the  reason  of  their  particular  exemption. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  L 

distrainer,  distrainor  (dis-tra'nfer,  -nor),  n. 
[<  OP.  (AP.)  destreinor,  <  destreindre,  distrain: 
see  distrain.]  One  who  distrains  or  seizes  goods 
for  debt  or  service ;  one  who  makes  or  causes 
seizure  by  way  of  distress. 

The  distrainer  has  no  other  power  than  to  retain  them 

[chattels  which  have  been  seized]  till  satisfaction  is  made. 

Blackstone,  Cora.,  III.  i. 

The  Sheriff  first  of  all  demanded  a  view  of  the  impounded 

cattle ;  if  this  were  refused,  he  treated  the  distrainor  as 

having  committed  a  violent  breach  of  the  King's  peace. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  264. 

distrainment  (dis-tran'ment)^  n.  The  act  of 
distraining,  or  the  state  oi  being  distrained. 

distrainor,  n.    See  distrainer. 

distraint  (dis-tranf),  n.  [<  OP.  destrainte,  des- 
traincte,  distraincte,  restraint,  <  distraint,  pp.  of 
destraindre,  AistTaia:  see  distrain.]  In  taw,  the 
act  of  distraining;  a  distress. 

The  distraint  of  cattle  for  damage  still  retains  a  variety 
of  archaic  features.  It  is  not  a  complete  remedy.  The 
taker  merely  keeps  the  cattle  until  satisfaction  is  made  to 
him  for  the  injury,  or  till  they  are  returned  by  him  on  an 
engagement  to  contest  the  right  to  distrain  in  an  action 
of  Replevin.       Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  262. 

distrait  (dis-tra')i  a.  [P.,  =  E.  distract,  dis- 
traught, <  L.  distractvs:  see  distract,  a.]  1. 
Abstracted;  absent-minded;  inattentive. 

And  then  she  got  Grace  supper,  and  tried  to  make  her 
talk ;  but  she  was  distrait,  reserved. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xxvi. 

3.  In  French  law,  awarded  to  another.  See  dis- 
traction, 9. 

distratt,  a.    See  distract.    Chaucer. 

distraught  (dis-trat'),iJ.  a.  [<  ME.  distrauht, 
another  form  of  distract,  destrat,  distracted,  etc. : 
see  distract,  a.]     If.  Drawn  apart;  separated. 

She  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draught, .  .  . 
And,  in  his  nape  arriving,  through  it  thrild 
His  greedy  thi-ote,  therewith  in  two  distraught. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  31. 

2.  Distracted;  bewildered;  perplexed;  being 
in  or  manifesting  a  state  of  distraction. 

Distrauhte  in  thouhte,  refourme  hem  to  resoun. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poeras,  p.  206. 

To  doubt  betwixt  our  senses  and  our  souls 
Which  are  the  most  distraught  and  full  of  pain. 

Mrs.  Browning. 
His  aspect  was  so  dazed  and  distraught  as  to  suggest 
the  suspicion  that  the  sherry  had  been  exceptionally  po- 
tent. J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  165. 

distraughtedt,  a.  [<  distraught  +  -ed^.]  Dis- 
traught. 

My  weake  distraughted  mynd. 

Spenser,  Heavenly  Beauty. 

distreamt  (dis-trem'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  dis-  +  E. 
stream.]    'To  flow  out  or  over. 

Yet  o'er  that  virtuous  blush  distreams  a  tear, 

Shenstone. 

distress  (dis-tres');  V.  t.  [<  ME.  distressen, 
distresen,  <  OP.  destresser,  destrecier,  destrechier, 
destroisser,  restrain,  constrain,  put  in  straits, 
afSict,  distress,  <  ML.  as  if  *distric1iare,  an  as- 
sumed freq.  form  of  L.  distringere,  pp.  districtus, 
pull  asunder,  stretch  out,  ML.  compel,  coerce, 
distrain :  see  distrain  and  district.  Hence  (in 
part),  by  apheresis,  stress,  v.,  q.  v.]  1.  To  con- 
strain or  compel  by  pain,  suffering,  or  force  of 
circumstances. 

Though  the  distrust  of  futurity  is  a  strange  error,  yet  it 

is  an  eiTor  into  which  bad  men  may  naturally  be  distressed. 

For  it  is  impossible  to  bid  defiance  to  final  ruin  without 

some  refuge  in  imagination,  some  presumption  of  escape. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  vii.,  Pref. 

Men  who  can  neither  be  distressed  or  won  into  a  sacri- 
fice of  duty.  Hamilton. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  carrying 
the  place  by  assault,  and  attempted  to  distress  it  into 
terms  by  turning  the  channel  of  the  river  which  runs  by 
its  walls.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  44. 

2.  To  afllict  with  pain,  physical  or  mental ;  op- 
press or  crush  with  suffering,  misfortime,  or 
calamity;  make  miserable. 

Whan  the  kynge  Belynans  com  to  the  bataile  as  was 
grete  nede  to  the  kynge  Brangore,  and  to  the  kynge  Cara^ 
dos,  flor  thei  were  so  distrussed  that  thei  were  euen  at 
flight.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  249. 

We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed. 

2  Cor.  Iv.  8. 

What  in  their  tempers  teased  us  or  distreis'd 
Is,  with  our  anger  and  the  dead,  at  rest. 

Crabbe,  Works,  II.  26 


distress 
3.  In  law,  to  seize  for  debt;  distrain.     See  dis- 
train, 6.  =S3m.  2.  Trouble,  Harass,  etc.    See  afiict. 
distress  (dis-tres'),  n.     [<  ME.  distresse,  des- 
Iresse,  <  OF.  destresse,  destrece,  destresee,  des- 
ireche,  destraiche,  F.  ditresse  =  Pr.  destressa, 
destrecha,  constraint,  distress;  from  the  verb. 
Hence,  by  apheresis,  stress,  n.,  q.  v.]     If.  Con- 
straint; restraint;  forcible  control ;  oppression. 
This  Eolus,  with  harde  grace, 
Held  the  wyndes  in  distresse. 

Chaucer,  House  ot  Fame,  1.  1587. 
2t.  Compulsion;  requirement. 

The  sayde  John  Brendon  ...  to  make  amends  to  the 
eayde  John  Matthu  after  the  distresse  of  the  Master  and 
Wardonys  lorsayde.       English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  323. 

3.  Pain  or  suffering  of  body  or  mind;  great 
pain,  anxiety,  or  grief. 

The  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  li.  7. 

With  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  613. 

4.  In  general,  a  state  of  suffering  or  trouble; 
calamity;  adversity;  afliction;  misery  arising 
from  want  or  misfortune. 

Upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations.  Luke  xxi.  25. 

There  was  not  enough  local  distress  for  charity  to  find 
interest  in  relieving  it.  Stubbs,  Const,  Hist.,  §  491. 

From  those  thy  words,  I  deem  from  some  distress 
By  deeds  of  mine  thy  dear  hfe  I  might  save. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  330. 

5.  In  law :  (a)  The  act  of  distraining.  See  dis- 
train, 6. 

He  would  first  demaund  his  dett,  and  yf  he  were  not 
payed,  he  would  straight  goe  and  take  a  distress  of  his 
goodes  and  chattels,  where  he  could  find  them,  to  the 
valewe.  Spenser,  State  ot  Ireland. 

All  who  should  set  up  such  games  should  forfeit  two 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  levied  by  distress  on  the  offender's 
goods.  Goldsmith,  Kichard  Nash. 

(b)  The  common-law  remedy  by  distraining. 
The  practice  of  Distress  —  of  taking  nams,  a  word  pre- 
served in  the  once  famous  law-term  withernam — is  at- 
tested by  records  considerably  older  than  the  Conquest. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  262. 

(c)  The  thing  taken  by  distraining;  that  which 
is  seized  to  procure  satisfaction. 

As  these  distresses  cannot  be  sold,  the  owner,  upon  mak- 
ing satisfaction,  may  have  his  chattels  again. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  i. 

(d)  In  old  Scots  law,  a  pledge  taken  by  the 
sheriff  from  those  who  came  to  fairs  or  mar- 
kets for  their  good  behavior,  which  at  their  close 
was  delivered  back  if  no  harm  had  been  done. — 
Abuse  of  distress.  See  abuse.— Distress  sale,  a  sale 
of  the  thing  distrained,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claim.— 
Distress  warrant,  a  judicial  process  authorizing  an  of- 
ficer to  distrain.— Double  distress,  in  Scots  law,  a  process 
used  by  two  or  more  creditors  to  attach  the  funds  of  their 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person.-  Flag  of  distress. 
See  Jlag^. —  Infinite  distress,  in  law,  a  distress  not  lim- 
ited in  quantity,  and  which  might  be  repeated  from  time 
to  time  until  the  adverse  party  should  yield.  — Signal  Of 
distress  (naut.),  a  signal  that  lielp  is  needed. =Syn.  3, 
Gri-ef,  Sorrow,  etc.  See  ajliction.—i.  Hardship,  straits, 
perplexity. 

distressed  (dis-tresf  or  dis-tres'ed),  p.  a.  Suf- 
fering distress ;  exciting  pity ;  miserable :  as,  a 
poor  distressed  object  of  charity.    Also  distrest. 

The  poor  distress'd  Lear  is  i*  the  town. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  3. 

He  exhausted  all  his  fortune  in  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  distressed.  Goldsmith,  Essays,  Aseni. 

distressedness  (dis-trest'nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  distressed  or  greatly  pained.  Bailey, 
1731. 

distressful  (dis-tres'ful),  a.    [<  distress  +  -/«?.] 

1.  Inflicting  or  bringing  distress ;  distressing; 
calamitous :  as,  a  distressful  event. 

And  often  di'd  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffer'd.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

The  separation  of  friends  and  families  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  distressful  circumstances  attendant  on  penury. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

2.  Indicating  distress ;  proceeding  from  pain 
or  anguish :  as,  distressful  cries. 

One  glanoe.lnto  Claude's  face,  darkened  with  perplexity, 
anger  and  a  distressful  effort  to  look  amiable  and  com- 
fortable, was  one  too  many ;  Tarbox  burst  into  a  laugh. 
G.  W.  Cable,  Au  Large,  xxi. 

3t.  Attended  with  poverty  or  misery ;  gained 

by  severe  or  painful  toil. 

Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical. 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave. 

Who,  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mmd, 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread. 

Shak.,  Hen.  v.,  iv.  1. 

distressfully  (dis-tres'fa-i),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
tressing manner.  . 

distressing  (dis-tres'ing),  p.  a.    Very  painful 
or  afaictine:   as,  a  distressing  sickness. =syn. 
Acute,  grievous,  trying,  afflictive,  torturing,  miser.able. 
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distressingly  (dis-tres'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
tressing manner. 

distrest,  p.  a.    See  distressed. 

distreynet,  v.  A  Middle  Eijglish  form  of  dis- 
train. 

distributable  (dis-trib'u-ta-bl),  a.  [<  distribute 
+  -able.^  Capable  of  being  distributed ;  avail- 
able for  distribution. 

Let  them  melt  up  their  eagles,  and  add  the  mass  to  the 
distributable  fund.  Jefferson,  CoiTespondence,  I.  421. 

distributary  (dis-trib'ii-ta-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  dis- 
tributaritis,  <  L.  distributus,  pp. :  see  distribute.'] 
Distributing ;  distributive ;  designed  for  distri- 
bution.   Imp.  Diet. 

distribute  (dis-trib'ut),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
tributed, ppr.  distributing.  [<  L.  distributus,  pp. 
of  distribuere  (>  It.  distribuire,  stribuire  =  Sp. 
Pg.  Pr.  distribkirzzsF.  distribuer),  divide,  distrib- 
ute, <  dis-,  apart,  +  tribuere,  give,  impart:  see 
tribute.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  divide  or  parcel  out; 
allot  in  shares ;  bestow  in  parts  or  shares,  or 
in  due  proportion;  apportion;  divide  among 
several :  as,  Moses  distributed  lands  to  the  tribes 
of  Israel ;  Christ  distributed  the  loaves  to  his 
disciples ;  to  distribute  justice. 

From  hence  a  hundred  rivers  are  supplied,  which  dis- 
tribute health  and  verdure  to  the  various  countries  through 
which  they  flow.  Goldsmith,  Essays,  Asem. 

Walk  your  dim  cloister,  and  distribute  dole. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

The  shore  ...  is  very  vneuen,  distributed  into  hills 

and  dales.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  112. 

3.  To  separate  and  put  in  place  or  order;  ar- 
range by  classification  or  location:  as,  to  dis- 
tribute printing-types  into  their  respective 
boxes  (see  11.,  2);  to  distribute  animals  into 
classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species ;  to  distrib- 
ute the  books  in  a  library  according  to  their 
subjects. 

His  time,  the  day,  and  mgh^he  distributed  by  the  burn- 
ing of  certain  Tapours  into  three  equall  portions. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

3.  To  spread;  scatter;  disperse. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  with  his  confederate  command- 
ers, distributed  themselves  along  the  walls,  to  direct  and 
animate  their  men  in  tlie  defense. ,  Irving,  Granada,  p.  43. 

4.  To  spread  out ;  cover  a  surface  or  fill  a  space 
with:  as,  to  distribute  ink  (that  is,  spread  it 
evenly  and  smoothly)  on  printing-rollers;  to 
distribute  manure  over  a  field ;  to  distribute  heat 
in  a  building. — 5.  In  logic,  to  employ  in  its  full 
extent,  as  a  term.— Distributed  force.  See  forccT-. 
—  Distributed  term,  in  logic,  a  term  employed  in  its 
full  extent,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  its  signiflcates,  or 
everything  to  which  it  is  applicable.  =  Syn.  1.  Apportion, 
Allot,  Assign  (see  dispense);  partition,  portion  out.— 2. 
To  classify,  arrange,  sort,  assort,  dispose. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  distribution;  exer- 
cise charity. 

Distributing  to  tlie  necessity  of  saints.  Rom.  xii.  13. 
2.  In  printing,  to  put  dead  matter  (that  is,  com- 
posed types  that  are  no  longer  needed  for  print- 
ing) into  the  cases,  by  holding  a  quantity  of  it 
upright  in  the  left  hand  on  a  support,  and  throw- 
ing the  separate  types  from  a  number  taken  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  first  and  second  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  into  their  proper  boxes ;  to 
"tiirow  in":  as,  he  distributes  rapidly. 
distributer  (dis-trib'u-t^r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  distributes. 

I  am  also  by  office  an  assisting  sister  of  the  deacons, 
and  a  deuourer,  instead  of  a  distributer  of  the  alms. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  2. 

distributing-macliine  (dis-trib 'u-ting-ma- 
shen'' ), «.  In  printing,  an  apparatus  for  the  me- 
chanical performance  of  the  work  of  type-distri- 
bution. It  usually  accomplishes  its  task  through  the 
provision  of  a  distinctive  nick  on  the  types  for  each  char- 
acter, and  deposits  the  different  characters  in  separate 
rows  or  lines  on  slides. 

distribution  (dis-tri-bu'shon),  n.  [=  F.  distri- 
bution =  Pr.  distribucio  =  Sp.  distribucion  =  Pg. 
distribuigSo  =  It.  distribuzione,  stribuzione,  <  L. 
distributio(n-),  <  distribuere,  distribute :  see  dis- 
tribute.] 1.  The  act  of  dividing  or  parceling 
out;  allotment  in  shares  or  according  to  re- 
quirement; apportionment;  division  among  sev- 
eral: as,  the  distribution  of  an  estate  among  the 
heirs ;  the  distribution  of  justice  or  of  alms ;  the 
distribution  of  parts  in  a  play. 

Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except  it  be  in  the 
distribution.  Bacon,  Kiches. 

I  know  that  it  is  common  to  rail  at  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  riches  as  the  great  source  of  jealousies,  broils, 
and  heart-breakings.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  161. 

It  is  evidently  on  the  real  distribution  of  power,  and 
not  on  names  and  badges,  that  the  happiness  of  nations 
must  depend. 

Macaulay,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government 

2.  That  which  is  distributed  or  apportioned. 


distributional 

Sit  quiet  in  the  soft  showers  of  Providence,  and  favour- 
able distributions  in  this  world,  either  to  thyself  or  others. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Clu'ist.  Mor.,  iii.  5 
Our  charitable  distributions.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

3.  The  act  orprocess  of  separating  and  arrang- 
ing, or  the  special  arrangement  secured ;  sepa- 
ration into  distinct  order,  parts,  or  classes ;  sys- 
tematic or  natural  arrangement:  as,  the  distri- 
bution of  printing-types  into  their  boxes  (see 
distribute,  II.,  2)  ;  the  distribution  of  plants  into 
genera  and  species. 

The  regular  distribution  of  power  into  distinct  depart- 
ments. Hamilton.. 

Our  knowledge  of  distribution  in  Time,  being  derived 
wholly  from  tlie  evidenee  afforded  by  fossils,  is- limited  to 
that  geologic  time  of  which  some  records  remain :  cannot 
extend  to  tliose  pre-geologic  times  the  records  of  which 
have  been  obliterated.      H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  107. 

The  distribution  of  the  positions  and  velocities  of  each 
set  of  spheres  is  independent  of  the  remaining  sets,  and 
is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  if  that  particular  set  alone 
existed  in  the  region  of  space  under  consideration. 

H.  W.  Watson,  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  p.  22. 

4.  The  act  of  spreading  out  as  over  a  surface ; 
in  printing,  the  spreading  of  ink  in  an  even  film 
over  the  inking-roUers  and  the  inking-table. — 

5.  In  rhet. :  (a)  Enumeration  of  several  persons 
or  things,  with  attribution  to  each  of  a  special 
of&ce,  function,  or  characteristic.  (6)  The  clas- 
sification of  the  topics  of  a  discourse  by  divid- 
ing them  under  different  heads :  now  more  com- 
monly called  division. 

I  do  not  mean  that  in  every  discourse  a  formal  division, 
or  distribution  of  it  into  parts,  is  requisite. 

Blair,  Rhetoric,  xx,\i. 

6.  In  logic:  (a)  The  distinguishing  of  a  uni- 
versal whole  into  its  several  kinds  or  species : 
thus  differing  from  division,  by  which  an  inte- 
gral whole  is  distinguished  into  its  several  parts. 
(6)  The  acceptation  of  a  term  in  a  geiieral 
sense  to  apply  to  many  individuals.  This  use  of 
distributio  appears  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Petrus  Hispanus  says,  "Distribution  is  a  multipli- 
cation of  a  common  tei-m  made  by  a  universal  sign ;  thus, 
when  we  say  every  Tnan,  the  latter  term  is  distributed  or , 
confounded  by  the  sign  every,  so  that  there  is  a  multipli- 
cation." 

He  will  tell  you  that  this  axiom  containes  a  distribution, 
and  that  all  such  axioms  are  generall ;  and  lastly,  that  'a 
distribution  in  which  any  part  is  wanting,  or  abundant, 
is  faulty  and  fallacious. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

7.  In  arch.,  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  with 
reference  to  walls  and  open  spaces,  or  to  tho 
various  services  and  uses  to  which  the  different 
apartments  of  au  interior  are  destined;  also,, 
the  artistic  combination  of  masses,  ornaments, 
wall-openings,  various  kinds  of  masonry,  etc . — 

8.  lupolit.  econ.,  the  division  of  the  aggregate 
produce  of  the  industry  of  any  society  among 
the  independent  individuals  who  compose  it. — 

9.  In  steam-engines,  the  operation  by  which 
steam  is  admitted  into  and  withdrawn  from, 
the  cylinder  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston. — 
Accommodate  distribution,  in  logvi.  See  accommo- 
date.—OivU  distribution,  in  logic,  the  acceptation  ot  a 
term  for  nearly  all  its  singulars,  according  to  the  every- . 
day  loose  usage  of  speech :  as,  everybody  reverences  Shak- 
spere  (where  everybody  excludes  not  only  those  who  know 
nothing  ot  him,  but  also  a  considerable  number  ot  his  stu- 
dents).—Distribution  of  a  curve,  in  geom.  See  curve. 
—Distribution  of  electricity,  a  phrase  employed  to 
signify  the  density  of  the  electricity  on  a  body,  as  deter- 
mined by  its  shape  or  the  proximity  ot  other  electrified 
bodies,  which  act  inductively  upon  it.  (See  density.)  A 
charge  of  electricity  always  tends  to  distribute  itself  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  conductor. — Distribution  of 
heat,  a  plirase  expressive  of  the  several  ways  by  which 
the  rays  of  heat,  as  they  fall  upon  the  surface  of  a  solid 
or  liquid  body,  may  be  disposed  of,  as  by  reflection,  by 
absorption,  or  by  transmission.— Geographical  distri- 
bution, in  bot.  and  zoiil.,  that  branch  of  the  respective 
sciences  which  treats  ot  the  distribution  ot  plants  and 
animals  over  the  surface  ot  the  earth,  ascertaining  the 
areas  within  which  each  species  is  found,  investigating 
the  climatic  and  other  conditions  which  determine  its 
occurrence,  and  in  general  settling  all  questions  with  re- 
gard  to  the  areas  occupied  by  the  floras  and  faunas  of  the 
different  countries  ot  the  world ;  chorology ;  zoogeogra- 
phy or  phytogeography.—  Parametric  distribution,  in 
math.,  the  manner  of  correspondence  of  different  values 
of  a  parameter  with  points  of  a  curve.  Thus,  when  the 
coordinates  of  the  variable  points  of  a  hicursal  curve  are 
represented  by  elliptic  functions  of  a  parameter,  to-  each 
point  of  the  curve  there  belongs  a  twofold  infinity  of  values 
ot  the  parameter,  and  the  precise  descilption  of  the  corre- 
spondence is  the  pa7-ametric  distribution. — Province  of 
distribution,  in  bot.  and  zooL,  a  taunal  and  floral  aren  ; 
a  chorological  region.    See  the  extract. 

Certain  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  are  inhabited  hy 
groups  of  animals  and  plants  which  are  not  found  else- 
where. .  .  .  Such  areas  are  termed  Provinces  of  Distribu- 
tion. Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  24. 
statute  of  distributions,  in  law,  a  statute  which  regu- 
lates the  distribution  ot  the  personal  estate  ot  intestates. 
=  Syn.  1.  Apportionment,  partition,  division,  disposition, 
trrouping. 

distributional  (dis-tri-bu'shgn-al),  a.  [<  dis- 
tribution +  -al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  disttibu- 
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tion;  specifically,  in  zoogeog.,  of  or  pertainhig 
to  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals; 
chorological. 

The  oi-aug  has  the  smallest  distrihutional  area,  being 
coiitlued  to  the  islands  of  Borneo  atid  Sumatra. 

Huxley,  Auat.  Vert.,  p.  403. 

distribntionist  (dis-tri-bu'shon-ist),  n.  [<  dis- 
tribution +  -ist.\  One  who  advocates  or  pro- 
motes distribution;  a  believer  in  distribution. 
[Rare.] 

The  distrihutionists  trembled,  for  their  popularity  was 
at  stalie.  .  .  .  The  popularity  of  the  distribution  society 
among  the  ladies  of  our  parish  is  unprecedented, 

Dicketis,  Sltetches,  Ladies'  Societies. 

distributival  (dis-trib-u-ti'val  or  dis-trib'ii-ti- 
val),  a.  [<  distributive',  n.,  +  -al.']  In  gram., 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  distributive ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  distributive. 
distributive  (dis-trib'u-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
distributif  =:  Pr.  distributiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dis- 
tributivo,  <  LL.  distributivus  (in  grammatical 
sense),  <  L.  distributus,  pp.  of  distrihuere,  dis- 
tribute: see  distribute.^  I.  a.  1.  That  distrib- 
utes; dividing  and  assigning  in  portions;  deal- 
ing to  each  his  proper  share. 

Tlie  other  part  of  justice  is  commonly  called  distributive, 

and  is  commanded  in  this  rule,  "Render  to  all  their  dues. " 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iii.,  Pref. 

The  plain  foundations  of  a  distributive  justice,  and  due 

order  in  this  world,  may  lead  us  to  conceive  a  further 

building.  Shaftesbury,  In  Fowler's  Shaftesbury  and 

[Hutoheson,  p.  111. 

Specifically — 3.  In  logic,  showing  that  a  state- 
ment refei's  to  each  individual  of  a  class  sepa- 
rately, and  not  to  these  individuals  as  making 
up  the  whole  class.  The  distributive  acceptation  of 
such  an  adjective  as  all  is  that  iu  which  whatever  is  said 
of  all  is  said  of  each:  opposed  to  collective  acceptation, 
in  which  something  is  said  of  the  whole  which  is  not  true 
of  the  parts.  "Thus,  in  the  sentence  "All  the  planets  are 
seven,"  the  all  is  collective;  in  the  sentence  "All  the  planets 
revolve  round  the  sun,"  it  is  distributive.^ 

3.  Expressing  separation  or  division :  as,  a.  dis- 
tributive prefix:  specifically,  in  gram.,  used  to 
denote  the  persons  or  things  that  constitute  a 
pair  or  number,  as  considered  separately  and 
singly :  as,  a  distributive  pronoun ;  a  distributive 
num  eral .  The  distributive  pronouns  in  English  are  each, 
every,  either,  neither.  The  distributive  numerals  in  Latin 
are  sitwuli,  one  by  one,  one  each ;  Uni,  by  twos,  two  each ; 
terni,  three  each,  etc. 

4.  In  math.,  operating  upon  every  part  in  oper- 
ating upon  the  whole — Distributive  finding  of 
the  Issue,  in  tew,  an  issue  found  by  a  jury  which  is  in  part 
for  the  plaintilf  and  in  part  for  the  defendant. — Distribu- 
tive formula,  in  math.,  a  formula  which  expresses  that 
two  operations,  as  F  and  <t>,  are  so  related  that;  tor  all  values 
of  X,  y,  z,  etc.,  we  have 

F  «  {x,y,  z,  etc.)  =  *  (Fa;,  Fi/,  Fz,  etc.). 

In  a  more  general  sense,  every  formula  which  expresses 
that  the  operations/,  F,  *,  are  so  related  that  in  every  case 
<t  F(a;,  V)  =/(*!,  *t/).— Distributive  function,  in  math., 
a  function  such  that  Hx  +  y)=ix  +  ft/.— Distributive 
operation,  in  tnath.,  an  operation  subject  to  a  distribu- 
tive formula.— Distributive  principle,  in  math.,  a  rule 
expressed  by  a  distributive  formula. 

11.  n.  In  gram.,  a  word  that  divides  or  dis- 
tributes, as  each  and  every,  which  represent  the 
individuals  of  a  collective  number  as  separate. 
distributively  (dis-trib'u-tiv-li),  adv.  Bj  dis- 
tribution; singly;  not  collectively;  in  a  dis- 
tributive sense. 

When  an  universal  term  is  taken  distributively,  some- 
times It  includes  all  the  individuals  contained  in  its  in- 
ferior species :  as  when  I  say,  every  sickness  has  a  ten- 
dency to  death,  I  mean  every  individual  sickness,  as  well 
as  every  kind.  Watts,  Logic,  ii.  2. 

Distributively  satisfied  composite  relation,  one  of 
which  no  factor  is  wholly  unsatisfied. 
distributiveness  (dis-trib'u-tiv-nes), ».   1.  De- 
sire of  distributing;  generosity.     [Bare.] 

A  natural  distributiveness  of  humour,  and  a  desire  to  be 
employed  in  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  want  of  every  per- 
son. Bp.  Fell,  Hammond,  I  2. 

2.  In  math.,  the  fact  of  operating  upon  every 
part  in  operating  upon  the  whole ;  the  being 
subject  to  a  distributive  formula. 
distributor  (dis-trib'u-tor),  n.  [<  OP.  distribu- 
our,  distribueur  =  P.  disiributeur  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
distribuidor  =  It.  distribuitore,  distributore,  <  LL. 
distributor,  <  L.  distribuere,  distribute :  see  dis- 
tribute.l     Same  as  distributer. 

The  suppression  of  iinnecessary  distributors  and  other 
parasites  of  industry.  J.  S.  Mill,  Socialism. 

district  (dis'trikt),  n.  [<  P.  districts  Sp.  distrito 
=  Pg.  districto  =  It.  distretto,  distritto  =  D.  dis- 
trikt  =  G.  district  =  Dan.  Sw.  distrikt,  <  ML.  dis- 
trictus,  a  district  within  which  the  lord  may 
distrain,  also  jurisdiction,  <  L.  districtus,  pp.  of 
distringere,  draw  asunder,  compel,  distrain:  see 
di.'itrain.~\  1 .  A  limited  extent  of  country  mark- 
ed off  for  a  special  pui'pose,  administrative, 
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political,  etc.;  a  circuit  or  territory  within 
which  may  be  exercised  or  to  which  are  limited 
certain  rights  or  powers ;  any  portion  of  land 
or  country,  or  any  part  of  a  city  or  town,  which 
is  defined  by  law  or  agreement.  lu  British  India 
and  in  various  Em'opean  countries  a  district  is  a  subdivi- 
sion of  a  province.  In  reference  to  political  divisions  in 
the  United  States,  it  generally  imports  that  the  inhabitants 
act  together  for  some  one  specific  purpose :  as,  a  highway 
district;  a  school  district;  an  election  dii/rict  (as  a  senate, 
assembly,  or  congressional  disti-ict).  In  some  States  the 
term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  towns.  In  South  Carolina, 
during  most  of  the  period  from  1768  to  1868,  the  chief  sub- 
division of  the  State  (excepting  the  coast  region)  was  called 
a  district,  instead  of  a  county  as  in  the  other  States.  In 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  the  chief  subdivision  of  a 
county  is  called  a  Tmtgisterial  district,  with  reference  to  the 
organization  of  local  justice.  In  Tennessee  it  is  called  a 
civil  district;  inK.entMck.y,  a  justice's  district;  in  Georgia,  a 
mUitia  district;  in  Mai-yland,  an  election  district.  In  other 
States  these  divisions  are  called  toums  or  toumships.  In  co- 
lonial and  provincial  Massachusetts  the  district  was  a  part 
set  off  from  a  town  and  made  independent  of  it  in  respect 
to  local  administration,  but  not  in  respect  to  choosing  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  General  Court.  In  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  the  district  is  a  territorial  subdivision  of  a 
conference,  comprising  a  number  of  churches  and  societies, 
under  the  charge  of  a  presiding  elder.  A  military  district 
of  a  country  is  a  division  of  a  military  territorial  depart- 
ment. The  federal  territory  containing  the  national  capi- 
tal is  called  the  District  of  Columbia.    Abbreviated  dist. 

Even  the  decrees  of  general  councils  hind  not  but  as  they 
are  accepted  by  the  several  churches  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts and  dioceses,  of  which  I  am  to  give  an  account  in  the 
following  periods.  Jer.  Taylor,  Diss,  from  Popery,  I.  ii.  §  1. 

2.  A  region  in  general ;  a  territory  within  defi- 
nite or  indefinite  limits :  as,  the  district  of  the 
earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics,  or  that 
which  is  north  of  a  polar  circle  ;  the  districts  of 

Eussia  covered  by  forest District  attorney,  an 

officer  appointed  to  act  as  attorney  for  the  people  or  gov- 
ernment within  a  specified  district. —  District  confer- 
ence. See  co^iference,  2.— District  court,  a  court  of  lim- 
ited jurisdiction  having  cognizance  of  causes  within  a  dis- 
trict defined  by  law. — District  court  martial.  See 
court  Tnartial,  under  court. — District  school,  a  public  or 
free  school  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  specified  district. — 
Metropolitan  district,  a  title  used  in  a  few  instances  (as 
in  the  territory  collectively  known  as  London,  in  England, 
with  its  suburbs)  for  a  division  of  country,  including  a 
chief  city,  defined  by  statute  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment and  municipal  regulation,  such  as  for  supervision  in 
respect  to  fires,  health,  police,  etc. — Mining  district,  a 
settlement  of  miners  organized  after  the  plan  which,  in 
the  first  years  of  mining  in  the  westernmost  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  miners,  in  independence  of  all  other 
authority,  devised  for  their  own  self-government. — Parish 
district,  in  England,  a  division  of  a  parish  for  general 
ecclesiastical  purposes. — Taxing  district,  in  the  United 
States,  the  territory  or  region  into  which  (for  the  purpose 
of  assessment  merely)  a  State,  county,  town,  or  other  po- 
litical district  is  divided.  H.  H.  Emmons. — United  States 
district  courts,  the  lowest  courts  of  the  federal  judicial 
system,  having  jurisdiction  chiefly  in  admiralty,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  criminal  matters.  =  Syn.  Division,  quarter, 
locality,  province,  tract. 

district  (dis'trikt),  v.  t.  [<  district,  to.]  To  di- 
vide into  districts  or  limited  portions  of  terri- 
tory: as,  in  the  United  States,  States  are  dis- 
tricted for  the  choice  of  certain  officers ;  coun- 
ties or  towns  are  districted  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  etc. 

districtt  (dis'trikt),  a.  [<  L.  districtus,  pp.  of 
distringere,  draw  asunder,  stretch  tight:  see 
distrain,  and.  district,  n.']  Stringent;  rigorous; 
strict. 

They  should  not  inforce  nor  compell  the  citizens  .  .  . 
to  more  difficult  or  district  proofes  of  their  Articles  of 
complaints.  HakluyVs  Voyages,  1. 165. 

Punishing  with  the  rod  of  district  seuerity. 

Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  782. 

districtlyt  (dis'trikt-li),  adv.  In  a  stringent 
manner;  striagently;  rigorously. 

We  send  our  mandats  againe  vnto  your  brotherhood,  in 
these  apostolical  writings,  distinctlie  and  in  virtue  of  obedi- 
ence commanding  you.      Quoted  in  Foxe's  Martyrs,  p.  218. 

distrifet,  «•  [ME.,  appar.  irreg.  <  dis-  +  strife.'] 
Strife;  contention. 

For  he  wolde  not  haue  in  no  wise  distrif  be-twene  hem 
two.  Merlin  (K  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  536. 

distringas  (dis-tring'gas),  n.  [Law  L.,  2d  pers. 
sing.  subj.  pres.,  with  impv.  meaning,  of  ML. 
distringere,  distrain :  see  distrain.']  In  law : 
(a)  A  process,  now  little  used,  directing  the 
sheriff  to  distrain  or  make  distress — that  is, 
to  seize  and  withhold  the  goods  of  the  person 
sought  to  be  coerced,  it  was  used  to  compel  a  de- 
fendant to  appear ;  also,  after  judgment  for  plaintiff  in 
an  action  of  detinue,  to  compel  the  defendant,  by  repeated 
distresses  of  his  goods,  to  give  up  the  chattel  detained. 
(6)  A  process  commanding  the  sheriff  to  bring 
in  the  bodies  of  jurors  who  did  not  appear,  or 
to  distrain  their  lands  and  goods,  (c)  A  pro- 
cess in  equity  against  a  body  corporate  refus- 
ing to  obey  the  summons  and  direction  of  the 
court,  (d)  An  order  of  chancery ,_  in  favor  of 
a  party  claiming  to  be  interested  in  any  stock 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  by  which  a  notice  is 
served  on  the  bank  directing  its  officers  not  to 
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permit  its  transfer,  or  not  to  pay  any  dividend 
on  it. 

distrix  (dis'triks),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  irreg.  <  Gr. 
<5if,  di-,  two-,  -1-  6pif  (rpix-),  hair.]  Porky  hair ; 
a  disease  of  the  hair  in  which  it  splits  at  the 
end.     Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

distroublet  (dis-trub'l),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  distroublen, 
distroblen,  destroblen,  also  distourblen,  distur- 
blen,  trouble,  disturb,  <  OP.  *destourbler  (cf .  des- 
tourblier,  desturblier,  destoublier,  trouble,  vexa- 
tion, =  Pr.  desturbelhar),  var.  of  destourbier, 
destorbier,  desturbier,  equiv.  to  destourber,  des- 
torber,  desturber,  >  ME.  destourben,  disturben, 
disturb,  trouble,  after  OP.  tourbler,  trobler,  tur- 
bler,  >  ME.  troublen,  trouble:  see  disturb  and 
trouble.']    To  disturb ;  trouble  greatly. 

Mychel  they  [nettles,  thorns,  etc.]  distourblede  me. 
For  sore  I  drad  to  harmed  be.     Bom.  of  the  Hose,  1. 1713. 

That  was  a  thynge  that  gretly  hem  di^tnibled  in  her 
armynge,  and  ther-ynne  thei  caught  grete  damage. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  164. 
Her  former  sorrow  into  sudein  wrath 
(Both  coosen  passions  of  distroubled  spright) 
Converting.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  12. 

distroublet,  TO.    [ME.,  <.  distrouble,  v.]    Trouble. 
And  rode  so  fro  niorowe  to  euen  that  no  distrouble  thei 
ne  hadde  till  thei  com  to  Roestok. 

Merlin  (K  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  546. 

distrust  (dis-trusf),  to.  [<  dis-  +  trust,  to.]  1. 
Absence  of  trust ;  doubt  or  suspicion ;  want  of 
confidence,  faith,  or  reliance :  as,  to  listen  with 
distrust;  to  look  upon  a  project  with  distrust. 

Therefore  to  the  ende  that  thou  shaft  not  bee  in  any 
mannier  distruste,  it  is  God  that  is  the  maker  of  this  pro- 
misse.  J.  Vdall,  On  Luke  i. 

So  is  swearing  an  affect  of  dist7'u.st,  and  want  of  faith  or 
honesty,  on  one  or  both  sides. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L  208. 

The  self-accusations  of  such  a  man  are  to  be  received 
with  some  distrust,  not  of  his  sincerity,  but  of  his  sober 
judgment.  Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  13. 

Nor  does  deception  lead  more  surely  to  distrust  of  men 
than  self-deception  to  suspicion  of  principles. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  151. 

2.  Discredit ;  loss  of  credit  or  confidence 
To  me  reproach 
Rather  belongs,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  Itl8. 

distrust  (dis-trusf),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  trust, 
V.  Cf.  distrust,  to.]  To  withhold  trust  or  con- 
fidence from ;  doubt  or  suspect ;  refuse  to  con- 
fide in,  rely  upon,  or  give  credence  to :  as,  to 
distrust  a  man's  veracity  ;  I  distrust  his  inten- 
tions. 

I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes.     Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  3. 
T'  intrench  in  what  you  grant  —  unrighteous  laws, 
Is  to  distrust  the  justice  of  your  cause. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther. 

distruster  (dis-trus't6r),  TO.   One  who  distrusts. 
distrustful  (dis-trust'ftil),  a.     [<  distrust  + 

-ful.]    1 .  Pull  of  distrust ;  wanting  confidence ; 

suspicious ;  mistrustful. 

The  doubtful  and  distrustful  man  Heaven  frowns  at. 

Fletcher  {and  another!),  Prophetess,  i,  3. 

These  men  are  too  distrustful,  and  much  to  blame  to 

use  such  speeches.  Burton. 

2.    Not   confident;    apprehensive;   diffident; 
modest :  as,  distrustful  of  ourselves. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L  626. 

distrustfully  (dis-trust'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
trustful manner ;  with  doubt  or  suspicion. 

Many  are  they. 
That  of  my. life  distrustfully  thus  say: 
No  help  for  him  in  God  there  lies. 

Milton,  Ps.  iii.  5. 

distrustfulness  (dis-trust'ful-nes),  TO.  The 
state  of  being  distrustful  or  suspicious ;  want 
of  confidence. 

Bnt  notwithstanding,  many  of  them,  through  too  much 
distrustfulness,  departed  and  prepared  to  depart  with 
their  packets  at  the  first  sight  of  vs. 

HakluyVs  Voyages,  II.  ii.  159. 

distrustingly  (dis-trus'ting-li),  adv.  Suspi- 
ciously ;  with  distrust. 

distrustless  (dis-tmst'les),  a.  [<  distrust  + 
-less.]  Pree  from  distrust  or  suspicion;  con- 
fident. 

The  same  Divine  teacher  enjoins  his  Apostles  to  con- 
sider the  lilljes,  or  (as  some  would  have  it)  the  tulips  of 
the  field,  and  to  learn  thence  that  difficult  virtue  of  a. 
distrustless  reliance  upon  God.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  29. 

distunet  (dis-tan'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  +  tune.]  To. 
put  out  of  tune. 

For  Adams  sin,  all  creatures  else  accnrsfc ; 
Their  Harmony  distuned  by  His  iar. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Furies. 

disturb  (dis-tferb'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  disturben,  des- 
turben,  destourben,  destorben,  <  OF.  destourber, 
destorber,  desturber,  disturber,  also  destourbier^ 


disturb 

destorhier,  desturbier  =  Pr.  OSp.  destoriar  = 
8p.  Pg.  disturbar  =  It.  disturbare,  sturbare,  <  L. 
disturbare,  drive  asunder,  separate  by  violence, 
disorder,  disturb,  <  dis-,  apart,  +  turbare,  dis- 
order, throw  into  confusion,  trouble :  see  tur- 
bulent, trouble.  Cf.  distrouble.']  1.  To  stir; 
trouble;  agitate;  molest;  move  from  a  state 
of  rest  or  tranquillity:  as,  to  disturb  a  sleeper; 
to  disturb  the  sediment. 
If  he  be  at  his  book,  disturb  him  not. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

2.  To  move  or  agitate ;  discompose ;  disquiet ; 
throw  into  perplexity  or  confusion. 

You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  morning  light, 
As  something  had  disturb'd  your  noble  sprite. 

Dryden,  Coclc  and  Fox. 
We  seldom  mix  long  in  conversation  without  meeting 
with  some  accident  that  ruffles  and  disturbs  us. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  x. 
I  feared  my  brain  was  disturbed  by  my  sufferings  and 
misfortunes.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  2. 

Preparing  to  disturb 
With  all-confoimding  war  the  realms  above. 

Cowper,  Iliad,  xi. 

3.  To  interfere  with;  interrupt;  hinder;  in- 
commode; derange. 

For  which  men  seyn  may  nought  disturbed  be 
That  shall  bytyden  of  necessite. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  622. 
Care  disturbs  study.  Johnson. 

The  utmost  which  the  discontented  colonies  could  do 
was  to  disturb  authority.  Burke. 

4.  To  turn  aside ;  cause  to  deviate ;  throw  out 
of  course  or  order. 

And  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  167. 
=Syn.  1.  To  disorder,  unsettle,  molest. — 2.  To  perplex, 
trouble,  annoy,  vex,  worry,  plague. —  3.  To  impede,  inter- 
rupt. 
disturbt  (dis-t6rb'),  n.  [<  disturb,  v.2  Disturb- 
ance. 

Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm, 
And  onward  moved  embattel'd. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  649. 

disturbance  (dis-t6r'bans),  n.  [<  ME.  disturb- 
ance, destourbance,  destourbaunce,  <  OF.  des- 
tourbanee,  desturbance,  distourbance,  distorbance 
(=  It.  disturbanza,  sturbanza),  <  destourber,  dis- 
turber, disturb:  see  disturb."]  1.  Interruption 
of  arrangement  or  order ;  violent  change ;  de- 
rangement: as,  a  disturbance  of  the  electric 
current. 

The  latest  measurements  tell  us  that  a  light-producing 
disturbance  travels  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  in  a  second 
of  time.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  28. 

2.  An  interruption  of  thought  or  conversation; 
as,  to  read  without  disturbance. 

Sylvia  enjoyed  her  own  thoughts,  and  any  conversation 
would  have  been  a  disturbaTice  to  her. 

Mrs.  Oaskell,  Sylvia's  lovers,  viii. 

3.  A  violent  interruption  of  the  peace ;  a  vio- 
lent stir  or  excitement  tending  to  or  manifested 
in  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  a  tumult;  an  uproar; 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  public  disorder;  agi- 
tation in  the  body  politic. 

The  disturbance  was  made  to  support  a  general  accusa- 
tion against  the  province.  Bancroft. 

4.  Emotion  or  disorder  of  the  mind;  agitation; 
perturbation;  confusion:  as,  the  merchant  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  losses  without  apparent 
disturbance. 

They  can  survey  a  variety  of  complicated  ideas  without 
fatigue  or  disturbance.         Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

5.  In  law,  the  wrongful  obstruction  of  the 
owner  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament  in  its 
exercise  or  enjoyment:  as,  the  disturbance  of 
a  franchise,  of  common,  of  ways,  or  of  tenure. 
Stephen.  ,  ^ 

disturbantf  (dis-tfer'bant),  a.  [<  L.  dtstw- 
ban{t-)s,  ppr.  of  distwrbdrej  disturb :  see  disturb.] 
Causing  disturbance ;  agitating;  turbulent. 

Every  man  is  a  vast  and  spacious  sea;  his  passions  are 
the  winds  that  swell  him  in  disturbant  waves. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  62. 

disturbationt  (dis-t6r-ba'shon),  n.  [=  OF. des- 
tourbeson,  destorbeson  =  It.  sturbazione,  <  LL. 
disturbatioln-),  destruction,  <  L.  disturbare,  pp. 
disturbatus,  trouble,  disturb,  destroy:  see  dis- 
turb.]   Disturbance. 

Since  by  this  way 
All  future  disturbations  would  desist. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

disturber  (dis-t6r'b6r),  w.  1.  One  who  disturbs 
or  disquiets;  a  violator  of  peace  or  harmony; 
one  who  causes  tumult  or  disorder. 

He  stands  in  the  sight  both  of  God  and  men  most  justly 
blamable,  as  a  needless  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Gods 
church,  and  an  author  of  dissension  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^ 
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2.  One  who  or  that  which  excites  disgust,  agi- 
tation, or  tumult;  that  which  causes  perturba- 
tion. 

And  [they]  wente  the  right  wey  to  Sorhant  with-oute  eny 
other  disturbier,  and  were  gladde  and  mery  after  the  aven- 
ture  that  was  hem  befallen.     Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  240. 

Two  deep  enemies, 
Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers. 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  ?. 


3.  In! 


,  one  who  hinders  or  incommodes  an- 


other in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  rights. 
disturblancef,  n.  [ME.  disturblaunce,  <  distur- 
blen,  distroubUn,  disturb:  see  distrouble,  andef. 
disturbance.]  Trouble;  disturbance.  Bp.  Pe- 
coek,  Repressor,  I.  86. 

distumt  (dis-t6m'),  V.  t.  [<  OP.  destourner, 
destorner,  F.  dMourner  =  It.  distornare,  stornare, 
<  ML.  distornare,  turn  aside  or  away,  <  L.  dis-, 
away,  4-  tornare,  turn:  see  turn.]  To  turn 
aside. 

Thi  fader,  prey,  al  thilke  harm  distume. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  718. 
Glad  was  to  distume  that  furious  streame 
Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  them. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv.  20. 

distutor  (dis-tu'tor),  V.  t.  [<  dis-TpriY.  +  tutor.] 
To  divest  of  the  office  or  rank  of  a  tutor. 

Being  found  guilty  of  a  strange,  singular,  and  supersti- 
tious way  of  dealing  with  his  scholars,  he  was  distutored. 
Wood,  Athense  Oxon.,  II.  636. 

dis'tyle  (dis'til),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  distyle,  <  Gr. 
'SioTvTMQ,  <  Si-,  two-,  -1-  oTvXoc,  column,  style: 
see  style^.]  I.  a.  Noting  a  portico  of  two  col- 
umns: applied  rather  to  a  portico  with  two 
columns  in  antis  than  to  a  plain  two-columned 
porch.     See  cut  under  anta. 

The  coin  shows  a  small  distyle  temple  on  a  rock,  flanked 
by  two  tall  terminal  figures,  and  by  two  cypress  trees. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  347. 
The  favourite  arrangement  was  a  group  of  pillars  ^* dis- 
tyle in  antis,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  viz.,  two  circu- 
lar pillars  between  two  square  piers. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  184. 

II.  n.  A  portico  of  two  columns. 
disulphate  (di-sul'fat),  n.     [<  di-^  +  sulphate.] 

1.  In  ohem.,  a  sulphate  containing  a  hydrogen 
atom  replaceable  by  a  basic  element  or  radi- 
cal; an  acid  sulphate. —  2.  A  sulphate  haying 
the  general  formula  E2^207>  ^  ^^1*  "^  disul- 
phuric  acid:  as,  potassium  disulphate,  K2S20'i. 

dlSUlphid  (di-sul'fid),  n.  [<  (Ji-2  +  sulphid.] 
In  mem.,  a  sulphid  containing  two  atoms  of 
sulphur. 

disulpho-.  In  chem.,  in  composition,  indicating 
certain  acids  formed  by  substituting  two  radi- 
cals having  the  formula  SO2OH  for  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  in  a  hydrocarbon. 

disulphuric  (di-sul-fu'rik),  a.  [<  di-^  +  sul- 
phuric] Containing  two  sulphuric-acid  radi- 
cals. Used  only  in  the  following  phrase.— Di- 
SUlphurlc  acid,  an  acid,  H2S2O7,  formed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  and  separated  from 
it  in  white  crystals.  It  decomposes  easily,  but  forms  stable 
salts.    Also  called  pyrosulphtiric  acid. 

disuniformt  (dis-u'ni-f6rm),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  uniform.]     Not  uniform. 

disunion  (dis-ii'nyon),  n.  [=  P.  disunion  =  Sp. 
desumon  =  Pg.  desuniao  =  It.  disunione;  as 
dis-  priv.  +  union.]  1.  Severance  of  union; 
separation;  disjunction;  rupture. 

The  royal  preacher  in  my  text,  assuming  that  man  is  a 
compound  of  an  organized  body  and  an  immaterial  soul, 
places  the  formality  and  essence  of  death  in  the  disunion 
and  final  separation  of  these  two  constituent  parts. 

Bp.  Horsley,  Works,  III.  xxxix. 
If  disunion  was  out  of  the  question,  consolidation  was 
not  less  repugnant  to  their  feelings  and  opinions. 

J.  C.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  193. 

2.  A  breach  of  amity;  rupture  of  union  in  feel- 
ing or  opinion;  contentious  disagreement. 

That  rub,  which  must  prove  fatal  to  Ireland  in  a  short 
time,  and  might  grow  to  such  a  disunion  between  the  two 
Houses  as  might  much  cloud  the  happiness  of  this  king- 
dom. Clarendon,  Civil  War,  I.  327. 
disunionist  (dis-u'nyon-ist),  n.  [<  disunion  + 
-ist.]  An  advocate  of  disunion;  specifically,  in 
U.  S.  hist,  one  of  those  who,  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  of  1861-^65,  favored  or  sought 
the  disruption  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  do  for  the  disunionists  that  which  of  all  things 
they  most  desire  — feed  them  well,  and  give  them  dis- 
union without  a  struggle  of  their  own. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  143. 

The  Federalists  characterized  their  opponents  ...  as 
disorganizers,  disunionists,  and  traitors. 

H.  Adams,  Albert  Gallatin,  ii.  162. 

disunite  (dis-u-nif),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disunited, 
ppr.  disuniting.  [<  LL.  disunitus,  pp.  of  disunite 
(>  It.  disunire  =  Sp.  Pg.  desunir  =  OF.  desunir, 
desuner,  P.  desunir),  msjoin,  <  L.  d»s- priv.  -1- 
LL.  MKire,  unite :  see  dis- and  Mmiie.]    I.  trans. 


disvantageous 

1.  To  separate;  disjoin;  part:  as,  to  disunite 
particles  of  matter. 

The  beast  they  then  divide,  and  disunite 

The  ribs  and  limbs.  Pope,  Odyssey,  iii. 

2.  To  set  at  variance ;  alienate. 

Go  on  both  hand  in  hand,  O  Nations;  never  be  disu- 
nited; be  the  praise  and  the  heroick  song  of  all  posterity, 
Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

II.  intrans.  To  part;  fall  asunder;  become 
divided. 

The  several  joints  of  the  body  politic  do  separate  and 
disunite.  South. 

disuniter  (dis-u-ni'ter),  n.     One  who  or  that 
which  disjoins  or  separates. 
disunity  (dis-u'ni-ti),  n.     [<  dis- priv.  -1-  unity.] 

1 .  "Want  of  unity ;  a  state  of  separation. 

Disunity  is  the  natural  property  of  matter. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  The  absence  of  unity  of  feelings  or  inter- 
ests ;  want  of  concord. 

disusage  (dis-u'zaj),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  usage. 
Cf.  disuse.]  Gradual  cessation  of  use  or  cus- 
tom; neglect  or  relinquishment  of  use  or  prac- 
tice. 

They  cut  oflf  presently  such  things  as  might  be  extin- 
guished without  danger,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  abolished 
by  disusage  through  tract  of  time.    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

disuse  (dis-iiz'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disused,  ppr. 
disusing.  [<  MB.  disusen,  <  OP.  desuser  (=  Sp. 
Pg.  desusar  =  It.  disusare),  disuse,  <  des-  priv. 
+  user,  use:  see  dis-  and  use,  v.]  To  cease  to 
use;  neglect  or  omit  to  employ;  abandon  or 
discard  from  exercise  or  practice. 

This  custom  was  probably  disused  before  their  invasion 
or  conquest.  Sir  T.  Browi\e,  Um-burial,  ii. 

disuse  (dis-iis'),»8.  \(.disuse,v.  Cf.  ase,  «.]  1. 
Cessation  of  use,  practice,  or  exercise:  as,  disuse 
of  wine;  disMse  of  sea-bathing ;  diSMse  of  words. 
It  is  curious  to  see  the  periodical  disuse  and  perishing 
of  means  and  machinery  which  were  introduced  with  loud 
laudation  a  few  years  or  centuries  before. 

Emerson,  Self-reliance. 

2.  Cessation  of  custom  or  observance ;  desue- 
tude. 

Church  discipline  then  fell  into  disitse.  Southey. 

disused  (dis-iizd'),  p.  a.  1.  No  longer  used; 
abandoned;  obsolete:  as,  disMsed  words. 

Arms  long  disused.  Sir  J.  Denham,  Jilneid,  ii.  11. 

The  tortures  of  the  former  modes  of  punishment  are  dis- 
used. Everett,  Orations,  II.  200, 

Below  its  piers  stand  several  Moorish  mills,  disused,  hut 
as  yet  unbroken  by  age  or  floods. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  88. 

2.  Disaccustomed;  not  wonted  or  habituated: 
with  in  or  to,  and  formerly  sometimes  with :  as, 
disused  to  toil. 

Like  men  disused  in  a  long  peace ;  more  determinate  to 
do,  than  skilful  how  to  do.         Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

Priam  in  arms  disused.  Dryden. 

disutility  (dis-u-til'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  disutilitd.; 
as  dis-  priv.  +  utility.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  producing  harm,  hindrance,  injury,  or  other 
undesirable  conditions:  the  opposite  or  nega- 
tive of  utility. 

For  the  abstract  notion,  the  opposite  or  negative  of  util- 
ity, we  may  invent  the  term  disutility,  which  will  mean 
something  different  from  inutility,  or  the  absence  of  util- 
ity. Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.,  iii. 

disutilize  (dis-ii'til-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
utilized,  ppr.  disuUlizing.     [<  dis-  priv.  +  util- 
ize.]   To  divert  from  a  useful  purpose;  render 
useless. 
Annulled  the  gift,  disutilized  the  grace.  Brouming. 

disvaluation  (dis-val-u-a'shgn),  n.  [<  disvalue 
+  -ation,  after  valuation.]"  Disesteem;  dis- 
paragement.    [Rare.] 

What  can  be  more  strange  or  more  to  the  disvaluation 
of  the  power  of  the  Spaniard?       Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

disvaluet  (dis-val'uj,  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -1-  val- 
ue.] To  diminish  m  value;  depreciate;  dis- 
parage. 

Her  reputation  was  disvalued 
In  levity.  Sftai.,  M.  tor  M.,  v.  1. 

It  is  at  least  necessary  that  virtue  be  not  disvalued  and 
imbased  under  the  just  price. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  336. 

disvaluet  (dis-val'u),  n.  [<  disvalue,  v.]  Dis- 
esteem; disregard. 

Csesar's  self  [is] 
Brought  in  disvalue.        B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii. 

disvantageoust  (dis-van-ta'jus),  a.  [(=  It.  dis- 
vantaggioso)  contr.  of  disadvantageous.]  Dis- 
advantageous. 

Warwick  by  and  by 
With  his  left  wing  came  up,  and  charg'd  so  home  and 

round, 
That  had  not  his  light  horse  by  disvantageous  gi'omid 
Been  hinder'd,  he  had  struck  the  heart  of  Edward's  host. 
Drayton,  Polyolblou,  xxii. 


disvelop 

disvelopt  (dis-vel'op),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  desveloper: 
see  develop.']    To  develop.    Johnson. 

disveloped  (dis-vel'opt),  p.  a.  [Also  written 
dUvelloped ;  pp.  of  di'ireloj),  v.]  In  iier. ,  unfurled 
and  floating :  said  of  a  flag  used  as  a  bearing. 
Also  developed. 

disventuret  (dis-ven'tur),  «.  [Contr.  of  disad- 
vetituve.]     Disadventure. 

Dull  Quixote  heai'd  it  and  said,  Wiiat  noise  is  that,  San- 
clio?  I  know  not,  quotli  he,  I  thinlc  it  be  some  new  thing ; 
for  adventures,  or  ratlier  diswntures,  never  begin  with  a 
little.  Shdton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  I.  iii.  6. 

disvoucht  (dis-vouch'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
vouch.]     To  discredit ;  contradict. 

Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouch'd  other. 

Shak.,  ir.  for  M.,iv.  4. 

diswarnt  (dis-wam'),  «•  *.  [<  (?''•?-  priv.  (here 
intensive)  +  iBarn.]  To  warn  against  an  in- 
tended course;  dissuade  or  prevent  by  previ- 
ous warning. 

Lord  Brook  diswaming  me  (from  his  Majestie)  from 
coming  to  Theobalds  this  day,  I  was  enforced  to  trouble 
your  lordship  with  these  few  lines. 

Lord  Keeper  WiUiams,  To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
[Cabala,  p.  73. 

diswarren  (dis-wor'en),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
warren.]  To  deprive  of  the  character  of  a  war- 
ren; make  common. 

disweapon  (dis-wep'n),  v.  t.     [<  dis-  priv.  + 
weapon.]     To  deprive  of  weapons ;  disarm. 
disweret,  »•    [ME.  disioere,  diswayre,  <  dis-  priv. 
(here  intensive)    +   were,  doubt,  hesitation.] 
Doubt. 
Dyswere,  or  dowte,  dubium.         Prompt,  Parv.,  p.  123. 
diswittedt  (dis-wit'ed),  a.     [<  dis-  priv.  -I-  wit 
+  -ed^.]    Deprived  of  wits  or  understanding ; 
demented. 

Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone. 
As  she  had  been  diswitted. 

J>rayton,  Court  of  Fairy. 

diswontt  (dis-wunf),  V.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I- 
wont.]  To  deprive  of  wonted  usage  or  habit ; 
disaccustom. 

As  if  my  tongue  and  your  eares  could  not  easily  be  dis- 
wonted  from  our  late  parliamentary  language,  you  have 
here  in  this  text  liberty,  prerogative,  tlie  maintenance  of 
both.  £p.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  19. 

disworkmaushipt  (dis-werk'man-ship),  n.  [< 
dis-,  equiv.  to  mis-,  +  worlcmanslkp.]  Bad  work- 
manship. 

When  I  would  have  taken  a  particular  account  of  the 
errata,  the  printer  answered  me  he  would  not  publish  his 
own  disworktnanship.  Beywood,  Apology  for  Actors. 

disworshipt  (dis-wer'sMp),  n.  [<  dis-,  equiv. 
to  mis-,  +  worship.]  A  perversion  or  loss  of 
worship  or  honor ;  disgrace ;  discredit. 

A  reproach  and  disworship.  Barret. 

A  thing  which  the  rankest  politician  would  think  it  a 
shame  and  disworship  that  his  laws  should  countenance. 
Milton,  Divorce,  i.  4. 

disworshipt  (dis-wer'ship),  v.  t.     [Early  mod. 
E.  also  diswurship ;  <  disworship,  n.]     To  dis- 
honor ;  deprive  of  worship  or  dignity ;  disgrace. 
By  the  vncomlynesse  of  any  parte  the  whole  body  is 
diswurshipped.  J.  lldall,  On  1  Cor.  xii. 

diswortht  (dis-werth'),  v.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I- 
worth.]     To  diminish  the  worth  of ;  degrade. 

There  is  nothing  that  disworth-s  a  man  like  cowardice 
and  a  base  fear  of  danger.  Feltham,  Hesolves,  ii.  37. 

disyntheme  (di-sin'them),  n.  [<  Gr.  A-,  two-, 
-I-  cvvdriiia,  avvBs/ia,  a  collection,  assembly,  < 
crmndhai,  put  together:  see  synthesis.]  A  set 
of  sets,  each  of  the  latter  being  formed  of  a 
certain  number  of  elements  out  of  a  given  col- 
lection of  them,  so  that  each  element  occurs 
just  twice  among  all  the  sets.  Thus,  (AB)  (BC)  (CD) 
(AD)  is  a  dyadic  disyntheme — that  is,  one  composed  of 
pairs.  See  dyadic.  Also  diplosyntheine. 
disyoke  (dis-yok'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disyoTced, 
ppr.  disyoking.  [<  dis-  priv.  -I-  yoke.]  To  un- 
yoke ;  free  from  any  trammel. 

Who  first  had  dared 
To  leap  the  rotten  pales  of  prejudice, 
Disyoke  their  necks  from  custom. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

dit^  (dit),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ditted,  ppr.  dit- 
ting.  [<  ME.  ditten,  dutten,  <  AS.  dyttan,  stop 
up,  close  (an  aperture,  as  the  mouth,  eye,  ear), 
prob.  connected  with  dott,  a  point,  dot:  see 
doV-.]  To  stop  up;  close.  [North.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

The  dor  drawen,  &  dit  with  a  derf  haspe. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1233. 
Ditt  your  mouth  with  your  meat.  Scotch  proverb. 

Foul  sluggish  fat  dits  up  your  dulled  eye. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Cupid's  ConflicL 

dit^t  (dit),  „.  [Also  ditt,  <  ME.  dit,  partly  an 
abbreviation  of  dite,  ditec,  a  ditty,  a  sound,  and 
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partly  <  OF.  dit,  diet,  a  saying,  speech,  word: 
see  ditty,  and  diet,  dictum.]  1.  A  word;  a  say- 
ing; a  sentence.    Kelham. 

From  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century  the  collections 
of  sentences,  dits,  apologues,  and  moral  tales  become  very 
numerous.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  354. 

2.  A  ditty;  anything  sung.     Chaucer. 

No  song  but  did  contain  a  lovely  ditt. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  13. 

dita,  dita-bark  (de'ta,  -bark),  n.  Same  as  Al- 
stonia  bark  (which  see,  under  bark^). 

dital  (dit'al),  n.  [<  It.  ditale,  a  thimble,  finger- 
stall, <  diio,  <  L.  digitus,  a  finger:  see  digit] 
In  music,  a  thumb-  or  finger-key,  by  which  the 
pitch  of  a  guitar-  or  lute-string  can  be  tempo- 
rarily raised  a  semitone:  in  contradistinction 
to  pedal,  a  foot-key.  Compare  digital,  n.,  3. — 
Dital  harp,  a  kind  of  chromatic  harp-lute,  invented  and 
named  by  Edward  Light,  an  Englishman,  in  1798,  and  im- 
proved by  him  in  1816.  It  resembled  a  guitar  in  shape, 
but  had  from  12  to  18  strings,  each  string  being  furnished 
with  a  dital,  which  could  raise  its  tone  a  half  step,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  complete  chromatic  scale.    It  is  not  now  in  use. 

ditamy  (dit'a-mi),  n.    An  old  form  of  dittany. 

ditanderf,  n"   See  dittander. 

ditanet,  dtttanyt,  n.    See  dittany. 

ditationt  (di-ta'snon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *ditatio(n-), 
<  ditare,  enrich,  '<C  dis  (dit-),  centr.  of  dives 
{divit-),  rich.]     The  act  of  making  rich. 

After  all  the  presents  of  those  easterne  worshippers 
(who  intended  rather  homage  than  ditation),  the  blessed 
Virgin  comes  in  the  forme  of  poverty  with  her  two  doves 
unto  God.  Bp.  Hall,  The  Purification. 

ditch  (dich),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ditche, 
diche,  dyche;  <  ME.  diche,  an  assibilated  form, 
with  shortened  vowel,  of  dike,  die,  <  AS.  die, 
a  dike,  ditch:  see  dike.]  1.  A  trench  made 
by  digging ;  particularly,^  a  trench  for  draining 
wet  land,  or  for  making  a  barrier  to  guard  in- 
closures,  or  for  preventing  an  enemy  from  ap- 
proaching a  town  or  a  fortress,  in  the  latter  sense 
it  is  also  called  a  foss  or  moat,  and  is  dug  round  the  ram- 
part or  wall  between  the  scarp  and  the  counterscarp.  See 
cut  under  castle. 

For  thei  make  Dyches  in  the  Erthe  alle  aboute  in  the 
Halle,  depe  to  the  Knee,  and  thei  do  pave  hem :  and  whan 
thei  wil  etc,  thei  gon  there  in  and  sytten  there. 

Martdeville,  Travels,  p.  29. 
Thou  art  no  company  for  an  honest  dog. 
And  so  we'll  leave  thee  to  a  ditch,  thy  destiny. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  iii.  2. 

The  subsoil  [in  drainage]  must  be  carefully  examined  by 

digging  test-holes  in  various  places,  and  also  by  taking 

advantage  of  any  quarries,  deep  ditches,  or  other  cuttings 

in  the  proximity.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  I.  332. 

3.  Any  narrow  open  passage  for  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Takes  no  more  care  thence-forth  to  those  effects, 
But  lets  the  stream  run  where  his  Ditch  directs. 

Syloester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 

It  was  characteristic  of  mining  nomenclature  that  the 

stream  of  pure  swift-running  water  which  formed  this 

peninsula,  taken  from  the  infant  Arkansas,  should  be 

called  a  ditch.  The  Century,  XXXI.  69. 

Advance-ditch.  See  advance,  n.,  6.— Second  ditch,  in 
fort,  in  low  wet  ground,  a  ditch  beyond  tlie  glacis. — To 
die  in  tlie  last  ditch.  See  diei-. 
ditch  (dich),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ditche,  diche, 
dyche;  <  ME.  dichen,  dychen,  assibilated  forms 
of  diken,  make  a  dike  or  ditch :  see  dike,  v.]  I, 
intrans.  To  dig  or  make  a  ditch  or  ditches :  as, 
ditching  and  delving ;  hedging  and  ditching. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches  in; 
drain  by  a  ditch :  as,  to  ditch  moist  laud. 

Lord.  'Where  was  this  lane? 

Post.   Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with  turf. 
Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch. 
Than  next  we  come  to  Bethlem,  which  hath  ben  a  stronge 

lytell  Cytie,  well  walled  and  dyched. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  35. 

3.  To  throw  or  run  into  or  as  if  into  a  ditch:  as, 
to  ditch  a  railway-train. 

Often  ditched  by  washouts  in  wild,  unsettled  districts, 
there  is  no  engine  which  can  be  so  quicidy  set  on  its  legs 
again.  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8791. 

ditch-bur  (dich'ber),  n.  [Formerly  spelled 
dyche-bur;  so  called  from  its  growing  on  sandy 
dikes.]    The  clot-bur,  Xanfhium  strumarium. 

ditch-dog  (dioh'dog),  n.  A  dead  dog  thrown 
into  a  ditch. 

Poor  Tom,  .  .  .  that  in  the  fnry  of  his  heart,  when  the 
foul  fiend  rages,  eats  cow-dung  for  sallets  ;  swallows  the 
old  rat  and  the  ditch-dog.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 

ditcher  (dich'er),  n.  [<  ME.  dichere,  assibilated 
form  of  dikere,  <  AS.  dicere,  ditcher,  digger: 
see  diker,  digger,  and  ditch,  dike.]  One  who  or 
that  which  digs  ditches. 

A  combined  cultivator  and  potato  digger.  ...  It  has 
a  plow  or  ditcher  shovel  foi-med  from  a  plate  of  metal. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  V4. 

ditch-fern  (dieh'ffem),  n.  A  name  in  England 
I'or  the  royal  fem,  Osmunda  regalis. 
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ditch-grass  (dioh'gras),  n.  An  aquatic  naiada- 
oeous  plant,  Euppia  maritima,  growing  in  salt 
or  brackish  water,  with  long  thread-like  stems 
and  almost  capillary  leaves. 

ditch-'water  (dich'wa'''ter),  «.  The  stale  or 
stagnant  water  collected  in  a  ditch. 

dite^t,  ^.  *•    -An  obsolete  occasional  spelling  of 


dite^  (dit),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dited,  ppr.  diting. 
[<  ME.  diten,  <  OP.  ditier,  dieter,  compose,  write, 
indict,  <  L.  dictare,  dictate :  see  dictate,  and  in- 
dite, indict.]  1.  To  dictate :  as,  you -write,  I'll 
dite. — 2.  To  write.  [In  both  senses  obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

He  made  a  boke,  and  let  it  write, 
Wherin  his  lif  he  did  all  dite  [var.  write]. 

Ham.  of  the  Rose,  \.  6786. 

dite^t,  M.  A  Middle  English  form  of  dit'^  and 
ditty. 

diteet,  «■     A  Middle  English  form  of  ditty. 

diithecal  (di-the'kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  +  0i/K?i, 
a  case,  +  -al:  see  theca.]    In  bot.,  two-celled. 

dithecous  (di-the'kus),  a.     Same  as  dithecal. 

di'theism  (di'the-izm),  n.  [=  P.  ditkeisme;  <  Gr. 
di-,  two-,  -I-  6e6;',  a  god,  -I-  -ism.  Of.  dyotheism.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two  supreme 
gods ;  religious  dualism.  See  Manicheism.  Aii- 
anism  was  called  ditheism  by  the  orthodox  Christians,  who 
asserted  that  the  Arians  believed  in  "one  God  the  Father, 
who  is  eternal,  and  one  God  the  Son,  not  eternal." 

Zoroastrism  is  practically  ditheism,  and  Buddhism  any- 
theism.  Huxley,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  601. 

ditheist  (di'the-ist),  n.     [As  ditheism  -I-  -ist.] 

One  who  belie-yes  in  ditheism.     Cudworth. 
ditheistic,  ditheistical  (di-the-is'tik,  -ti-kal), 

a.    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  ditheism. 

Cudworth. 
dither  (dith'^r),  v.  i.     [A  var.  of  didder^,  q.  v.] 

To  shake ;  tremble :  same  as  didder^.    Mackay. 
dither  (dith'er),  n.    [<  dither,  v.]    A  trembling; 

vibration. 

The  range  of  the  reciprocation  of  the  tool  is  so  small 
that  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  vibration  or  dither. 

The  Engineer,  LXV.  163. 

dithering-grass  (dith'er-ing-gras),  n.  Quak- 
ing-grass, £rii!a  media. 

dithionic  (dith-l-on'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  6i-,  two-,  + 
delov,  sulphui^  -1-  -on-4e.]  In  chem.,  an  epithet 
applied  to  an  acid  (H2S2O6)  formerly  called 
hyposulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid  which 
cannot  be  isolated  in  the  pure  state,  but  forms 
erystallizable  salts. 

Dithyrat  (dith'i-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  61-,  two-, 
-I-  dvpa  =  E.  door.]  The  Zamellibranehiata :  so 
called  from  being  bivalve. 

dithyramb,  dithyrambus  (dith'i-ramb,  dith-i- 
ram'bus),  m. ;  pi.  dithyrambs,  dithyrambi  (-rambz, 
-ram'bi).  [<  L.  dithyrambus,  <  Gr.  dtdiipa/i^og; 
origin  unknown.]    A  form  of  Greek  lyric  com- 

Sosition,  originally  a  choral  song  in  honor  of 
ionysus,  afterward  of  other  gods,  heroes,  etc. 
First  given  artistic  form  by  Arion  (about  625  B.  c. )  and  ren- 
dered by  cyclic  choruses,  it  was  perfected,  about  a  century 
later,  by  Lasos  of  Hermione,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
tragedy  was  developed  from  it  in  Attica.  Its  simpler  and 
more  majestic  form,  as  composed  by  Lasos,  Simonides, 
Bacchylides,  and  Pindar,  assumed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century  a  complexity  of  rhythmical  and  musical  fomi 
and  of  verbal  expression  which  degenerated  in  the  fourth 
century  into  a  mimetic  performance  rendered  by  a  smgle 
artist.  From  these  different  stages  in  its  history  the  word 
dithyramb  has  been  used  in  later  ages  both  for  a  nobly 
enthusiastic  and  elevated  and  for  a  wild  or  inflated  com- 
position. In  its  distinctive  form  the  dithyramb  is  iAAoid- 
arpot^o^  (consists  of  a  number  of  strophes  no  two  of  which 
are  metrically  identical). 

dithyrambic  (dith-i-ram'bik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
dithyrambicus,  <  Gr.  dievpa/uPtKdg,  <  diBhpa/ijSo;, 
a  dithyramb :  see  dithyramb.]  I,  a.  1 .  In  the 
style  of  a  dithyramb.  Hence — 2.  Intensely 
lyrical;  bacchanalian. 

So  Pindar  does  new  Words  and  Figures  roll 
Down  his  im^etaona  Dithyrambique  Tide. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  iii.  2. 
II.  n.  A  dithyramb. 

Pindar,  and  other  writers  of  dithyrambics.  Walsh. 

dithyrambist  (dith-i-ram'bist),  n.  A  writer  of 
dithyrambs. 

dithyrambus,  n.    See  dithyramb. 
ditiont  (dish'on),  n.     [<  L.  ditio(n-),  prop,  di- 
cio{n-),  dominion,  power,  jurisdiction,  <  dicere, 
speak,  say:  see  tiic tow.    Ct.  condition.]    Eule; 
power;  government;  dominion. 

He  [Mohammed]  destroyit  the  christian  religion  thronch 
out  al  tha  pairtis  quhilk  nou  ar  vudir  the  dition  of  the 
Turk.  Nicol  Burne,  F.  129,  b. 

ditionaryt  (dish'gn-a-ri),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  as  if 
*ditionarius,  prop.  *dicionarius,  <  dioio(n-),  do- 
minion, power:  see  dition.]    I.  a.  Under  mle; 
subject;  tributary. 
II.  n.  A  subject ;  a  tributary. 
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He  Bent  one  capitayne  Hoieda,  whom  the  ditioTiaries  of 
Gounaboa  had  enforced  to  keepe  his  houlde  bysiegeinge 
for  ihe  space  of  xxx  days  the  fortress  of  Saynte  Thomas. 
Eden,  tr.  of  P.  Martyr.    {Latham.) 

ditokous  (dit'o-kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  6it6kioq,  having 
borne  two  at  a  birth,  <  6i-,  two-,  +  -toko^  (ef. 
T(i/cof,  birth),  <  tIkteiv,  renelv,  bring  forth.]  In 
eool.,  having  twins ;  producing  two  at  a  birth; 
also,  laying  two  eggs,  as  the  pigeon  and  hum- 
ming-bird. 

Ditomidse  (di-tom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dito- 
mus  +  -idce.2  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  typified 
by  the  genus  Ditomus.  Lacordaire,  1854.  Also 
DitomincB. 

Ditomus  (dit'o-mus),  n.  [NL.  (Bonelli,  1809), 
<  Grt.  Si-,  two-,  +  T0/i(5f,  verbal  adj.  of  ri/iveiv, 
Ta/ie'tv,  out.]  A  genus  of  oaraboid  beetles,  giv- 
ing name  to  the  family  Ditomidm.  The  mentum  is 
strongly  excavate,  with  an  acute  median  tooth  shorter 
than  the  lateral  lobes.  The  numerous  species  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  though  some  occur 
further  north.  They  live  in  dark  places,  under  stones, 
and  the  larvae  resemble  those  of  the  Cicindelidce.  D.  tri- 
cu8pidatus  is  a  leading  species. 

ditone  (di'ton),  «.  [<  Gr.  Skovov,  the  ancient 
major  third,  neut.  of  dhovo^,  of  two  tones,  <  6i-, 
two-,  +  rdivoq,  tone.]  In  Gr.  music,  the  interval 
formed  by  adding  together  two  major  tones; 
a  Pythagorean  major  third,  having  the  ratio 
81 :  64,  which  is  a  comma  greater  than  a  true 
major  third.  The  use  of  this  tuning  of  the  major  third 
until  about  the  twelfth  century  prevented  its  recognition 
till  that  time  as  a  consonance. — diapason  ditone.     See 
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(di'tri-glif),  n.  [<  di-2  +  ti-iglypli.'] 
In  arch.,  an  interval  between  two  columns  such 
as  to  admit  of  two  triglyphs  in  the  entablature 
instead  of  one,  as  usual:  used  in  the  Greek 
Doric  order  for  the  central  interoolumniation 
over  gateways,  where  a  wide  passage  was  ne- 
cessary, as  in  the  Propylsea  and  the  gate  of 
Athena  Archegetis  at  Athens. 

ditrigonal  (di-trig'o-nal),  a.  [<  di-2  -1-  trigonal.'] 
In  crystal.,^  twice -three -sided.  A  ditrigonal 
prism  is  a  six-sided  prism,  the  hemUiedral  form 
of  a  twelve-sided  or  dihexagonal  prism. 

Ditrocha  (dit'ro-ka), «.  pi.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  St-,  two-, 
+  rpox^S,  a  runner  (cf .  rpoxavr^p,  a  runner,  the 
ball  of  the  hip-bone:  see  trochanter).]  In  en- 
tom.,  a  primary  division  of  the  JSymenoptera, 
embracing  all  those  in  which  the  trochanters 
are  composed  of  two  distinct  joints.  It  embraces 
the  Phyllophaga  (saw-flies),  Xylo^haga  (homtails),  and 
Parasitica  (ichneumons  and  gall-flies). 

ditrocheeus  (da-tro-ke'us),  n.  Same  as  ditro- 
cliee. 

ditrochean  (di-tro'ke-an),  a.  [<  ditrochee  + 
-an.]    Inpros.,  containing  two  trochees. 

ditrochee  (di-tro'ke),  n.  [<  LL.  ditrochmus,  < 
Gr.  StrpdxaioQ,  a  double  trochee,  <  Si-,  two-,  + 
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3.  pi.  A  suit  of  clothes  of  the  same  color  or 
material  throughout.  Also  called  ditto-suit. 
[Colloq.] 

A  sober  suit  of  brown  or  snuff  coloured  dittos  such  as 
beseemed  his  profession.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  l«i. 

ditto  (dit'6),  adv.  As  before;  in  the  same 
manner;  also. 

dittobolo  (di-tob'o-16),  n.  [<  Gr.  SittS^,  double, 
-i-  o^oXSq,  an  obo'lus.]  In  the  Ionian  isles,  a 
copper  coin  equal  to  two  oboli,  or  two  United 
States  cents. 

dittography  (di-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  *SiTToypa- 
(pia,  *Si(jmypaiia,  a  double  writing  or  reading 
(lection),  <  *oiTToypcupog,  *Siaaoypa.ij>o;,  writing  in 
two  ways,  <  SiTrbg,  Attic  form  of  common  Gr. 
SujcSg,  Ionic  Si^oQ,  double,  twofold  (<  Sixa  {Six-), 
doubly,  <  Sig,  St-,  double :  see  di-^),  +  yp&feiv, 
write.]  In  paleography  and  textual  criticism: 
(a)  Mechanical  or  unconscious  repetition  of  a 
series  of  letters  or  words  in  copying  a  manu- 
script. (6)  A  passage  or  reading  so  originated. 
Opposed  to  haplography  (which  see). 

dittology  (di-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  SiTTo'hyyia.  Sta- 
aoXoyia,  repetition  of  words,  <  SiTroUyoi;,  Siaao- 
7^6yog,  speaking  doubly,  speaking  two  languages, 
<  SittSq,  Attic  form  of  common  Gr.  StaaSg,  Ionic 
difof,  +  Ityeiv,  speak.]  A  twofold  reading  or 
interpretation,  as  of  a  passage  in  the  Bible. 

"    " ' '     n.      Same  as  ditto,   3. 


Ditrema  (di-tre'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  St-,  two-, 
-I-  Tpnjfjta,  hole:  see  trematode.]  A  genus  of 
aoanthopterygian  fishes,  the  type  of  the  family 
Ditremidce.  They  are  viviparous,  and  have  two 
apertures,  an  anal  and  a  genital,  whence  the 
name.     See  cut  under  Ditremidw. 

Ditremata(di-tre'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Gr.  St-, 
two-,  +  Tpfjimij-),  a  hole.]  1.  A  division  of 
geophilous  pulmonate  gastropods,  containing 
those  which  have  the  external  male  and  female 
orifices  widely  separate :  the  opposite  of  Mono- 
trrernata,  2,  and  of  Syntremata. — 2.  A  group  of 
eohinoderms.  Gray,  1840. — 3.  A  family  oX 
fishes :  same  as  Ditremidce.    Mtzinger,  1873. 

ditrematOUS  ((K-tre'ma-tus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ditreniata. 

ditremid  (di-tre'mid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Ditremidce. 

Ditremidse  (di-tre'mi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Di- 
trema +  ^dce.]  A  family  of  aeanthopterygian 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Ditrema.  They  have 
an -oblong  compressed  body,  cycloid  scales,  entire  lateral 
line,  moderate  head,  toothless  palate,  united  inferior 
pharyngeal  bones,  long  dorsal  fin  with  its  anterior  por- 
tion splnigerous,  and  dorsal  and  anal  flns  ensheathed  at 
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Blue  Surf-fish  {Ditrema  laterals). 

the  base  by  a  row  or  rows  of  scales  differentiated  from  the 
others.  The  species  all  inhabit  the  north  Pacific,  and  are 
especially  abundant  along  the  western  American  coast. 
They  are  viviparous,  thus  differing  from  all  related  forms. 
On  account  of  some  superficial  resemblances,  they  are 
called  porgy  and  perch,  as  well  as  surf -fish  and  help-fish. 
They  are  marketable,  but  rather-  inferior  as  food-flshes. 
The  family  is  also  called  Embiotoeidcs.  -  ,  ^      t 

ditricliotomous  (di-tri-kot'o-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  6i-, 
two-,  +  rpixa,  threefold  (<  rpsic,  rpi-,  =  B.  «/»J-|e), 
-I-  Toudg,  cutting,  <  T^fiveiv,  rafieiv,  cut.]  Divided 
into  twos  and  three?:  specifically,  m&oi.,  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf  or  stem  continually  dividing  into 
double  or  treble  ramifications. 


Tpo;fa<of,  a  trochee :  see  trochee.]    Tapros.,  two 
trochees,  or  a  trochaic  dipody,  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  single  compound  foot.     As  equivalent  ^'•+l!fPy,^i^'^/Hff '?^e,lf^ 
to  a  trochaic  dipody  it  can  appear  not  only  in  its  normal  aluiO-SUlTi    (Clll  o-sui; 
form, .« w  _  w,  but  also  with  an  irrational  long  in  the  last     [Colloq.J 

place  as  an  apparent  second  epitrite,-^w .   Also  called  (Jittv  (dit'i),  H.z  pi.  ditties  (-iz) 

dichoree,  dichoreus.  ^    w-        - —       — 

ditroite  (dit'ro-it), ».  [<  Ditro  (see  def.)  + 
■4te^.]  A  variety  of  elaaolite-syenite  occurring 
at  Ditro  in  Transylvania,  and  containing  blue 
sodalite  and  spinel.    See  elceolite-syewite. 

dittH,  i>-  *•    An  obsolete  form  of  dit^. 

ditt^t  (dit),  n.    See  dit^. 

dittander  (di-tan'der),  n.  [Also  formerly  di- 
tander;  <  ME.  ditaundere;  an  altered  form  of 
dittany,  which  name  has  been  attached  to  sev- 
eral different  plants:  see  diitore^.]  1.  Same  as 
dittany,  1. —  2.  A  popular  English  name  of  the 
pepperwort,  Lepidium  latifoUum,  a  cruciferous 
herb  found  in  salt  marshes.  It  has  a  hot  bit- 
ing taste,  and  has  been  used  instead  of  pepper. 
Also  called  coohweed. 

dittany  (dit'a-ni),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dit- 
tayne,  ditten  (also,  in  var.  form,  dittander,  q.  v. ) ; 

<  ME.  ditane,  dytane,  also  detany,  detane,  <  OP. 
ditain,  diptam,  diptame,  dictam,  dictame,  P.  dio- 
tame  =  Pr.  diptamni  =  Sp.  Pg.  dietamo  =  It. 
dittamo  =  D.  diptam  =  MHG.  dictam,  <  L.  dic- 
tamnus,  dictamnum  (ML.  also  variously  dicta- 
mus,  diptamnus,  diptamus,  diptannus,  dictan- 
num,  diptannum.  ditanus,  diptanxiSyeia.),  <  Gr. 
SiKTafivoc,  also  o'lKTa/iVov  and  SiKTafiav,  dittany, 
a  plant  which  grew,  among  other  places,  on 
Mount  Diete  (Aiicni)  in  Crete,  whence,  as  popu- 
larly supposed,  its  name :  see  Diotamnus.]'  1. 
A  common  name  in  England  for  the  plant  Dic- 
tamnus  albits. 

Dictanw  [F.] :  The  herb  Dittany,  Dittander,  garden  Gin- 
ger Dictame  de  Candie:  Dittany,  and  Dittany  of  Can- 
dia,  the  right  Dittander.  Cotgrave. 

Now  when  his  chariot  last 
Its  beams  against  the  zodiac-lion  cast. 
There  blossom'd  suddenly  a  magic  bed 
Of  sacred  ditamy,  and  poppies  red. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i.  555. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  Cunila  Mariana,  a  fra- 
grant labiate  of  the  Atlantic  States.— 3.  A 
labiate.  Origanum  Dictamnus,  the  so-called  dit- 
tany of  Crete. 

A  branch  of  sov'reign  dittany  she  bore. 

From  Ida  gather'd  on  the  Cretan  shore. 
Quoted  in  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  211. 

dittay  (dit'a),  n.  [Sc,  <  OP.  dit6,  ditte,  dicte,  < 
L.  dictatum,  lit.  a  thing  dictated;  a  doublet  of 
ditty  and  dit^,  and  of  dictate,  ».]  In  Scots  law : 
(a)  The  matter  of  charge  or  ground  of  indict- 
ment against  one  accused  of  crime.  (6)  The 
charge  itself;  an  indictment. 

dittent,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  dittany. 

ditto  (dit'6),  n.     [It.,  that  which  has  been  said, 

<  L.  dictum,  a  saying,  neut.  of  dictus  (>  It.  detto), 
pp.  of  dicere  (>  It.  dire),  say :  see  dictum,  and  cf . 
ditty.]  1 .  That  which  has  been  said ;  the  afore- 
said;  the  same  thing:  a  term  used  to  avoid 


[Early  mod. 
E.  also  diiiie,  ditie  (also  dii:  see  dit^);  <  ME. 
dite,  dyte,  ditee  (also  dit),  <  OP.  dite,  ditte,  ditie, 
dittie,  dictie,  m.,  a  story,  poem,  song,  or  other 
composition,  <  L.  dictatum,  a  thing  dictated 
for  writing,  neut.  of  dictatum,  pp.  of  dictare, 
dictate:  see  dictate.  Cf.  dittay  and  dictate,  n., 
and  see  dight,  from  the  same  source.]  1.  A 
song,  or  poem  intended  to  be  sung,  usually 
short  and  simple  in  form,  and  set  to  a  simple 
melody;  any  short  simple  song.  Originally , ap- 
plied to  any  short  poetical  composition  (lyric  or  ballad) 
intended  to  be  sung,  the  word  came  to  be  restricted 
chiefly  to  songs  of  simple  rustic  character,  being  often 
used  of  the  songs  of  birds. 

This  litel  short  dyte 
Rudely  compyled.      Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  48. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute. 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute.  Milton,  Lycidas,  1. 32. 

The  shortest  staffe  conteineth  not  vnder  foure  verses, 
nor  the  longest  aboue  ten;. if  it  passe  that  number  it  is 
rather  a  whole  ditty  then  properly  a  staffe. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  54. 

Those  little  nimble  musicians  of  the  air,  that  warble 
forth  their  curious  ditties. 

J.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  26. 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat, 
Where  the  hazel  affords  him  a  screen  from  the  heat. 
And  the  scene,  where  his  melody  charmed  me  before, 
Eesounds  with  his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more. 

Cowper,  Poplar  Field. 

St.  The  words  of  a  song,  as  opposed  to  the  tune 
or  music. 

The  dittie,  or  matter  of  a  song.  Canticum,  periocha, 
praecentio,  oiS^.  Baret,  Alvearie,  1680. 

Though  there  was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the 
note  was  very  un tuneable.        Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  3. 

3t.  A  refrain ;  a  saying  often  repeated. 

To  be  dissolved  and  be  with  Christ  was  his  dying  ditty. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
4t.  Clamor;  cry;  noise. 

The  dyn  &  the  dite  was  dole  for  to  here. 

Of  men  that  were  murtheret  at  the  meane  tyme. 

Destrmtion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11946. 

dittyt  (dit'i),  1). ;  pret.  and  pp.  dittied,  ppr.  dit- 
tying.  \<  ditty,  n.]  I.  wiraws.  To  sing  a  ditty ; 
warble  a  tune. 

Which  bears  the  under  song  unto  your  cheerful  dittying. 
P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  i. 
II.  trans.  To  sing. 

With  his  soft  pipe  and  smooth-dittied  song. 

■   Milton,  Comus,  1.  86. 

ditty-bag  (dit'i-bag),  n.  [<  *ditty  (origin  ob- 
scure) +  iag.]  A  small  bag  used  by  sailors 
for  needles,  thread,  and  similar  articles;  a 
housewife. 

And  don't  neglect  to  take  what  sailors  call  their  ditty- 
hag.  This  may  be  a  little  sack  of  chamois  leather,  about 
4  inches  wide  by  6  inches  in  length. 

G.  W.  Sears,  Woodcraft  (1884),  p.  16. 


A  small  box  used 


1.   A  Chilian 


Ditriglyph. 
Middle  part  of  the  western  porch  of  the  Propytea,  Athens. 


repetition,    it  is  abbreviated  do.,  and  is  also  expressed  jstt-V/jx    (dit'i-boks),  n. 

by  two  inverted  commas,  ".sometimes  by  the  dash, -and  'YjlYn  dittv  baV 

sometimes,  especially  in  writing,  by  two  mmute-marks,    -  like  a  Oltty-Dag. 

2.  A  duplicate.     [Colloq.]  diuca  (di-u'ka),K.     [Chilian.] 

ItwasalargeDare-lookingroom,thefurnitureofwhich  finch.— 2.  leap.]   [NL.]  A  generic  name  of  this 

had  no  doubt  been  better  when  it  was  newer,  with  a  spa-  bird,  Diuca  grisea. 

cious  table  in  the  centre,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  dittos  in  ^iuresiS  (di-u-re'sis),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  as  if  yiov- 

the  corners.                                                         Die  em.  p^u^g  ^  Stovpetv,  m-inate,  <  Sia,  through,  +  ovpelv, 

There  is  an  insect  whose  long  thin  bodyis  a  perfect  dit-  j      ^      ^  ^         urine.]     In  pathol,  an  exCBS- 

to  of  the  drv  twia  ou  which  lie  perches.  .            '  \.   '^     I.      •                  ■'^            ' 

to  01  tne  ary  iwig  ou              ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^^  secretion  of  urine. 


diuretic 

diuretic  (di-u-ret'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  diure- 
tique  =  Sp.  diuretico  =  Pg.  It.  diuretico,  <  LL. 
diureticus,  <  Gr.  dLovpriruidq,  promoting  urine,  < 
diovpelv,  urinate :  see  diuresis.^  I.  o.  In  med., 
exciting  the  secretion  of  urine. 

II.  i(.   A  medicine  that  excites  the  secretion 
and  discharge  of  urine. 

diuretical  (di-ii-ret'i-kal),  a.    Same  as  diuretic. 

diurnt,  diumet,  a.  [ME.  diume,  <  OF.  diurnejF. 
diiirne  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  diurno,  daily  (as  a  noun,  OF. 
jour,jor,  F.jour  =  It.  giorno,  day),  <  L.  diurnus, 
daily,  <  dies,  day:  see  dial,  deity.'\  Daily;  diurnal. 

PerfoiDied  hath  the  sonne  his  ark  diume. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  551. 

Diuma  (di-6r'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  diurnus,  daily,'  of  the  day:  see  diurn!]  In 
entom. :  (o)  The  butterflies ;  the  diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera  or  Bhopalocera,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Crepuscularia  and  Nocturna,  or  Eeterocera 
(moths).  They  correspond  to  the  old  Linnean  genus 
Papilio,  and  are  so  called  because  they  show  themselves 
only  duiing  the  day.  (ft)  An  occasional  name  of 
insects  which  in  the  mature  state  live  only  a 
day  or  so,  as  the  Ephemerce  or  day-flies. 

Oiurna^f  (di-er'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi.  of 
diurnus,  daily:  see  diurn.']  In  ornith.,  the  di- 
urnal birds  of  prey,  as  distinguished  from  the 
owls  or  Noeturnce. 

diurnal  (di-fer'nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  dimruil 
=  F.  diurnal  =  Sp.  Pg.  diurnal  =  It.  diurnale, 
<  L.  diurnalis, daily,  <  diurnus,  daily:  see  diurn. 
See  also  journal,  a  doublet  of  diurnal."^    I.  a. 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  day;  pertaining  to  the 
daytime ;  belonging  to  the  period  of  daylight, 
as  distinguished  from  the  night:  opposed  to 
nocturnal :  as,  diurnal  heat ;  diurnal  hours ;  di- 
urnal habits,  as  of  an  animal. — 3.  Daily ;  hap- 
pening every  day:  as,  a  diurnal  task. 

Love's  my  diurnal  Course,  divided  right 
'Twixt  Hope  and  Fear,  my  Day  and  Night. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Love  and  Life. 

3.  Performed  in  or  occupying  one  day;  lasting 
but  for  one  day ;  ephemeral. 

In  the  short  Course  of  a  Diurnal  Sun, 
Behold  the  Work  of  many  Ages  done ! 

Congreve,  Pindaric  Odes,  i. 

4.  Constituting  the  measure  of  a  day,  either  on 
the  earth  or  one  of  the  other  planets :  as,  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  or  of  Mars  or 
Jupiter. — 5.  Characterized  by  some  change  or 
peculiarity  which  appears  and  disappears  with 
the  daytime,  (a)  In  med.,  being  most  intense  in  the 
daytime  :  as,  a  diurnal  fever.  (6)  In  ornith.,  flying  abroad 
by  day,  as  the  hawks,  eagles,  vultures,  and  other  birds  of 
prey,  as  distinguished  from  the  owls  or  WKtumal  birds 
of  prey,  (c)  In  emtom.,  flying  by  day,  as  a  butterfly;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Diurna :  opposed  to  nocturnal  and 
to  crepuscular,  (d)  In  hot.,  opening  by  day  and  closing  at 
night,  as  certain  flowers.— Diurnal  aberration  of  the 
fixed  stars,  that  part  of  the  aberration  which  depends 
upon  the  earth's  motion  of  rotation,  and  is  consequently 
different  in  different  places.  See  acceleratimi,  and  aberra- 
tion, 5.— Dlumal  arc.  See  arci.— Diurnal  circle.  See 
circle. — Diumal  Ineqiuality,  in  magnetiem,  meteorology, 
etc.,  an  inequality  the  period  of  which  is  one  day. — Di- 
urnal motion  of  a  planet,  the  number  of  degrees,  min- 
utes, etc.,  which  a  planet  moves  in  twenty-four  hours. 

II.  n.  1.  A  day-book;  a  diary;  a  journal. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Certain  diumals  of  the  honoured  Mr.  Edward  Winslow 
have  also  afforded  me  good  light  and  help. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  10. 

2.  A  daily  newspaper.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

We  writers  of  diumals  are  nearer  in  our  style  to  that 
of  common  talk  than  ^ny  other  writers. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  204. 

He  showed  me  an  Oxford  newspaper  containing  a  full 

report  of  the  proceedings.  ...  I  suppose  the  pages  of 

tliat  diumal  were  not  deathless,  and  that  it  would  now 

be  rain  to  search  for  it. 

Peacock,  in  Dowden's  Shelley,  1. 124. 

3.  A  Eoman  Catholic  service-book  containing 
the  offices  for  the  daily  hours  of  prayer. — 4.  In 
ornith.,  a  diumal  bird  of  prey. —  5.  In  entom., 
one  of  the  IHurna. 

diumalistf-  (di-6r'nal-ist),  n.  [<  diwmal  +  -ist. 
Cf.  journalist.'i     A'joumalist. 

By  the  relation  of  our  diumalists. 

Bp.  Hail,  Cases  of  Conscience,  It.  9. 

diumally  ((M-6r'nal-i),  adv.  1.  By  day;  in  the 
daytime. —  2.  Daily;  everyday. 

As  we  make  the  enquiries  we  shall  diumally  communi- 
cate them  to  the  publick.  Tatler. 

diumalness  (di-er'nal-nes),  «.  The  quality  of 
being  diurnal. 

diumation  O^i-^r-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  diurnus, 
daily,  +  B.  -ation;  cf.  hibernation.']  The  qui- 
escent or  somnolent  state  of  some  animals,  as 
the  bat,  dmiug  the  day,  as  contrasted  with  their 
activity  at  night.     Marshall  Hall. 

diumet,  o-    See  diurn. 
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diutumal  (di--u-t6r*nal),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  diur 
turno,  <  L.  diuturnus,  of  long  duration,  <  diu, 
for  a  long  time,  also  by  day,  <  dies,  a  day,  a 
space  of  time :  see  dial,  deity.']  Lasting;  being 
of  long  continuance.     [Eare.] 

Things  by  which  the  peace  between  us  may  be  preserved 
entire  and  diutumal.  Milton. 

diuturnity  (di-u-ter'ni-ti),  n.  [=  Sp.  diutur- 
nidad  =  Pg.  diuturnidade  =  It.  diuturnitd,  <  L. 
diuturnita(t-)s,  length  of  time,  <  diuturnus,  of 
long  duration:  see  diutumal.]  Length  of  time ; 
long  duration.     [Rare.] 

What  prince  can  promise  such  diuturnity  unto  his  rel- 
ics ?  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  v. 

div  (div),  V.  [Sc,  developed  from  a  peculiar 
pronunciation  (du)  of  do.]  A  Scotch  form  of 
do\  auxiliary. 

And  div  ye  think  .  .  .  that  my  man  and  my  sons  are  to 
gae  to  the  sea  in  weather  like  yestreen  and  the  day,  and 
get  naething  for  their  llsh?  Scott,  Antiquary,  xi. 

-di'V.    See  -dib. 

diira  (de'va),  n.  [It.  diva,  a  goddess,  <  L.  diva, 
a  goddess,  fem.  of  divus,  a  god,  divine:  see 
deity,  divine.]  A  prima  donna;  a  distinguished 
female  singer. 

divagation  (di-va-ga'shon),  n.  [=  P.  divaga- 
tion =  Sp.  divagddon  ="Pg.  divagagao,  <  L.  as 
if  *divagatioin-),  <  divagari,  wander  about,  <  di- 
for  dis-,  in  different  directions,  +  vagari,  wan- 
der, <  vagus,  wandering:  see  vague,  vagabond.] 
A  wandering;  deviation;  digi-ession. 

Let  us  be  set  down  at  Queen's  Crawley  without  further 
divagation,  and  see  how  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  speeds  there. 
Th^ickeray,  Vanity  Fair. 
When  we  admit  this  personal  element  into  our  divaga- 
tions we  are  apt  to  stir  up  uncomfortable  and  sorrowful 
memories.  B.  L.  Stevenson,  Child's  Play. 

divaguely  (di-vag'li),  adv.  [An  absurd  com- 
bination, as  if  <  *divague,  L.  divagari,  wander 
(see  divagation),+  -ly^,  after E.  vaguely.]  Wan- 
deringly ;  in  an  aimless  and  uncertain  manner. 
[Rare.] 

They  drifted  divaguely  over  the  great  pacific  ocean  of 
feminine  logic.  C.  Beade,  Art,  p.  1. 

divalent  (di'va-  or  div'a-lent),  a.  [<  Gr.  Si-  for 
dif,  twice,  +  L.  valen(t-)s,  having  power;  ef. 
bivalent,  the  preferable  form .]  In  chem.,  having 
power  to  combine  with  two  monovalent  atoms. 
Thus,  the  oxygen  atom  and  the  radical  CH2  are 
divalent. 

divan  (di-van'),  n.  [Also  diwan;  also  (Anglo- 
Ind.)  in  some  senses  dewan,  deewan  (see  dewan) 
=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  di/van  =  It.  dioano,  divan,  =  D.  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  divan,  <  Turk.  Ar.  diwan,  Pers.  dwdn, 
diwan,  a  council,  a  court  of  justice  or  of  rev- 
enue, a  minister,  esp.  a  minister  or  officer  of 
revenue  (hence  Ajiglo-Ind.  dewan,  q.  v.,  and  ult. 
P.  douane,  customs),  a  council-chamber,  also 
a  collection  of  writings,  a  book,  account-book, 
register,  album,  also  (in  Ar.)  a  kind  of  sofa.] 

1 .  A  council,  especially  a  council  of  state ;  spe- 
cifically, in  Turkey,  the  chief  or  privy  council 
of  the  Porte,  presided  over  by  the  grand  vizir 
and  made  up  of  the  ministers  and  heads  of  de- 
partments.   It  meets  twice  a  week. 

It  is  said  that  the  Pasha  must  confirm  such  a  person  as 
is  agreeable  to  the  Divan  and  country  [Egypt]. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 162. 

The  Abbaside  caliphs  had  a  "Divan  of  Oppression," 
which  inquired  into  charges  of  tyranny  against  officers  of 
state.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  292. 

2.  A  council-chamber;  ahaU;  aeourt;  astate- 
or  reception-room  in  palaces  and  the  houses  of 
richer  citizens. 

The  divan  in  which  we  sat  was  brightly  coloured  in  ara- 
besque—  the  ceiling  being  particularly  rich. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  246. 

3.  A  kind  of  coffee-house  where  smoking  to- 
bacco is  the  principal  enjoyment. — 4.  A  cush- 
ioned seat  standing  against  the  wall  of  a  room ; 
a  kind  of  sofa :  a  sense  derived  by  transfer  from 
that  of  'council-chamber'  or  'hall'  (def.  2)  as 
furnished  with  low  sofas,  covered  with  rich  car- 
pets, and  provided  with  many  cushions. 

The  only  signs  of  furniture  in  the  sitting-room  are  a 
diwan  round  the  sides  and  a  carpet  in  the  centre.  .  .  . 
(The  diwan  is  a  line  of  flat  cushions  ranged  round  the 
room,  either  placed  upon  the  ground,  or  on  wooden 
benches,  or  on  a  step  of  masonry,  varying  in  height  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Cotton-stuffed  pillows,  cov- 
ered with  chintz  for  summer  and  silk  for  winter,  are  placed 
against  the  wall,  and  can  be  moved  to  make  a  luxurious 
heap.)  R.  F.  Burtm,  El-Medinah,  p.  188. 

5.  A  book,  especially  a  collection  of  poems  by 
a  single  author :  as,  the  divan  of  Sadi. 

Many  Diwdns,  or  complete  editions  of  the  works  of 
poets,  have  come  down  to  us.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  595. 

[Used  with  reference  to  the  Turlcs,  Arabs,  Persians,  and 
other  Orientals ;  in  sense  4  also  (in  the  form  divan  only) 
used  in  a  general  application.] 
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divaporation  (di-vap-o-ra'shon;,  n.  [<  L.  di- 
for  dis-,  apart,  +  vaporatio{ii-),a  steaming,  etc., 

<  vaporare,  steam,  emit  vapor,  <  vapor,  steam, 
vapor:  see  vapor,  and  of.  evaporation.]  The 
driving  out  of  vapors  by  heat. 

divaporization  (di-vap'o-ri-za'shon),  n.    [<  L. 

di-  +  B.  vaporization.  Cf.  evaporization.]  Same 

as  dimaporation. 
divaricate  (di-var'i-kat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  d»- 

varicated,  ppr.  divaricating.     [<  L.  divaricatus, 

pp.  of  divarieare  (>  It.  divaricare),  spread  apart, 

<  di-  for  dis-,  apart,  +  varicare,  spread  apart, 
straddle,  <  various,  straddling,  <  varus,  bent, 
stretched  outward.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  spread 
or  move  apart ;  branch  off ;  turn  away  or  aside ; 
diverge:  with,  from:  as,  to  divaricate  from  the 
will  of  God. 

The  men  of  this  age  are  divided  principally  into  two 
great  classes,  which  divaricate  widely  in  the  direction  of 
their  desires.  Gladstone,  Might  of  night,  p.  241. 

We  infer  then  that  all  the  languages  in  question  are  the 
divaricated  representatives  of  a  single  tongue. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  174. 

Specifically — 2.  In  bot.  anAzool.,  to  branch  off 
at  an  obtuse  angle ;  diverge  widely. 

II,  trans.  To  divide  into  branches ;  cause  to 
diverge  or  branch  apart. 

Nerves  curiously  divaricated  about  the  tongue  and 
mouth  to  receive  the  impressions  of  every  gusto. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  iv.  6. 

divaricate  (di-var'i-kat),  a.  [<  L.  divaricatus. 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  In  60*.,  branching  o^ 
as  from  a  stem  or  axis,  at  or  almost  at  a  right 
angle;  widely  divergent. — 2.  In  eoiil.,  diver- 
gent at  any  considerable  angle;  standing  off 
or  apart  from  one  another;  spreading  away,  as 
two  parts  of  something;  forked  or  forficate: 
specifically  applied  to  the  wings  of  insects 
when  they  are  incumbent  on  the  body  in  re- 
pose, but  spreading  apart  toward  their  tips. 

divaricated  (di-var'i-ka-ted),  p.  a.  Same  as 
divaricate,  a. 

divaricately  (di-var'i-kat-li),  adv.  In  a  divari- 
cate manner ;  with  divarication. 

divarication  (di-var-i-ka'shon),  n.  [=  P.  di- 
varication =  It.  diuaricaziofie,  <  L.  *divariea- 
tio(n-),  <  divaricare,  spread  apart:  see  divari- 
cate.] 1 .  The  act  of  branching  off  or  diverging; 
separation  into  branches ;  a  parting,  as  from  a 
main  stem  or  stock. 

The  same  force  ...  causing  not  only  the  variation  of  a 
single  language  from  age  to  age  of  its  existence,  but  also, 
under  the  government  of  external  circumstances,  its  vari- 
ation in  space,  its  divaricatimi  into  dialects. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  162. 

2.  Specifically,  in  bot.  and  zool.,  a  crossing  or 
intersection  of  fibers  at  different  angles:  in 
entom.,  applied  to  the  parting  of  the  veins  or 
nervures  of  the  wings. —  3t.  A  divergence  or 
division  in  opinion ;  ambiguity. 

To  take  away  all  doubt,  or  any  probable  divwrieatvm, 
the  curse  is  plainly  specified. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vl  11. 

divaricator  (di-var'i-ka-tgr),  n.  [<  NL.  divari- 
cator,  <  L.  divaricare,  pp.  divaricatus,  spread 
apart:  see  divaricate.]  That  which  divaricates, 
as  a  muscle  which  causes  parts  to  separate  or 
recede  from  each  other;  something  divellent. 
Specifically— (a)  In  Brachiopoda,  a  considerable  muscle 
which  opens  the  valves  of  the  shell.  See  cut  under  WaM- 
heimia.  (6)  In  Polyzoa,  a  small  muscle  which  opens  the 
jaws  of  an  avicularlum. 

Muscles  pass  .  .  .  and  doubtless  act  as  divaricators  of 
the  wall  of  the  sac.  Huxley. 

dive  (div),  v.^  pret.  dwed, -sometimes  dove,  pp. 
dived,  ppr.  diving.     [Early  mod.  B.  also  dyve; 

<  ME.  diven,  dyven,  deven,  duven  (pret.  "difde, 
defde),  <  AS.  dyfan  (weak  verb,  pret.  dyfde)  (= 
Icel.  dyfa),  dip,  immerse,  causal  of  dS/aw  (strong 
verb,  pret.  dedf,  pi.  dufon,  pp.  dofen;  early 
ME.  duven,  pret.  def,  dewf),  dive,  sink,  pene- 
trate (in  comp.  ge-dvfan,  dive,  be-dufan,  cover 
with  water,  submerge  (=  OLG.  bedoven,  be 
covered  with  water,  LG.  bedoven,  pp.  covered, 
esp.  with  water),  thurh-dufan,  dive  through, 
etc.).  Perhaps  ult.  connected  -with  dip,  q.  v. 
The  mod.  pret.  is  prop,  dived,  but  the  pret.  dove, 
after  the  assumed  analogy  of  drove  from  drive 
(cf.  strove  for  earlier  strived,  pret.  of  strive), 
is  common  in  coUoquial  speech,  and  is  found 
in  good  literary  use.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  de- 
scend or  plunge  head  first  into  water;  thrust 
the  body  suddenly  into  water  or  other  fluid; 
plunge  deeply :  as,  to  dive  for  shells. 

Provide  me  (Lord)  of  Steers-man,  Star,  and  Boat, 
That  through  the  vast  Seas  I  may  safely  float: 
Or  rather  teach  me  dyue,  that  I  may  view 
Deep  vnder  water  all  the  Scaly  crew. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaa's  Weeks,  1. ». 
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straight  Into  the  river  Kwasind 
Plunged  as  if  he  were  an  otter, 
Dived  [in  early  editions  dove]  as  if  he  were  a  beaver. 
Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  vii. 
Hence — 8.   To  make  a  plunge  in  any  way; 
plunge  suddenly  downward  or  forward,  espe- 
cially so  as  to  disappear:  as,  to  dive  down  a 
precipice  or  into  a  forest. 

She  stood  for  a  moment,  then  dove  into  the  dense  fog 
which  had  floated  in  from  the  river,  and  disappeared 

0.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  23. 
3.  To  plunge  or  enter  deeply  into  something 
that  engrosses  the  attention;  engage  deeply  in 
anything :  as,  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  a  sub- 
ject ;  to  dive  into  the  whirl  of  business. 

How  can  they  pretend  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  the 
human«heart?  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ivii. 

Dived  in  a  hoard  of  tales  that  dealt  with  knights. 
Half-legend,  half-historic.      Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 
II.  trans.  To  explore  by  diving.     [Bare.] 
The  Curtii  bravely  dived  the  gulf  of  fame. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 
dive  (iKv),  w.  [idivefV."]  1.  A  descent  or  plunge 
head  first  into  water  or  other  fluid;  a  "header": 
as,  a  dive  from  a  spring-board. —  2.  A  sudden 
attack  or  swoop:  as,  to  make  a  dioe. — 8.  A 
disreputable  place  of  resort,  where  drinking 
and  other  forms  of  vice  are  indulged  in,  and, 
commonly,  vulgar  entertainments  are  given :  so 
called  because  often  situated  in  basements  or 
other  half-concealed  places  into  which  the  re- 
sorters  may  "dive"  with  little  risk  of  observa- 
tion.   [Colloq.] 

There  are  150  gambling  dives,  the  approaches  to  which 
are  generally  so  barricaded  as  to  defy  police  detection. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  33. 

They  [the  New  York  police]  have  been  well  backed  up  in 

closing  the  more  iniquitous  dives  and  disreputable  resorts. 

CorUemporary  Rev.,  LUI.  227. 

divedappert,  divedopperf  (div'dap"6r,  -dop"- 
6r),  n.     [See  didapper7\     1.  Same  as  didapper. 
Certaine  diue-doppers  or  water-foules. 

HakluyVs  Voyages,  II.  59. 

2.  A  pert  fellow :  in  contempt. 

There's  no  good  fellowship  in  this  dandiprat. 
This  dive-dapper,  SiS  is  in  other  pages. 
Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  iii.  1. 

diveU  (div'l),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  devil. 

divel^t  (di-vel'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  divellere,  pull  asun- 
der, rend,  <  di-  for  dis-,  asunder,  +  vellere,  pull.] 
To  piJl  asunder;  rend. 

At  the  first  littering,  their  eyes  aref  astly  closed — that  is, 
by  coalition  or  joining  together  of  the  eye-lids,  and  so  con- 
tinue until  about  the  twelfth  day;  at  which  time  they 
begin  to  separate,  and  may  be  easily  diuelled  or  parted 
asunder.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  27. 

divelize  (div'l-iz),  v.  t.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal 

form  of  devilize. 
divellent  (di-verent),  a.     [=  F.  divellent,  <  L. 

divellen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  divellere,  pull  asunder:  see 

divel^.^    Drawing  asunder ;  separating.   Smart. 

[Rare.] 
divellicate  (^-vel'i-kat),  v.  t.   [<  L.  di-  for  dis-, 

asunder,   +   vellicatus,  j)p.  of  vellicare,   pull, 

pluck,  <  vellere,  pull.    Cf.  divel^.']    To  ptJl  in 

pieces.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 
My  brother  told  me  you  had  used  him  dishonestly,  and 

had  divellicated  his  character  behind  his  back. 

Fielding,  Amelia,  v.  6. 

divert  (di'v6r),  n.    [<  ME.  diver,  dyver."]    1.  One 
who  or  that  which  dives  or  plunges  into  water. 
The  sayd  dyuer  dyde  all  that  busynes  beynge  vnderneth 
the  water.  Sir  R.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  76. 

The  king  he  call'd  his  divers  all, 
To  dive  for  his  young  son. 
Young  Hunting  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  299). 
Specifically— (a)  One  who  makes  a  business  of  diving,  as 
for  pearl-oysters,  to  examine  sunken  vessels,  etc.  See  sub- 
marine  armor,  under  a/rmar.  (b)  A  bird  that  habitually 
dives,  as  a  loon,  grebe,  auk,  or  penguin ;  specifically,  one 
or  any  of  the  birds  variously  known  as  Brachypterix,  Mer- 
gitores,  Urinatores,  Pygopodes,  or  Spheniscomorphcs.  The 
term  is  especially  applied  to  the  loons,  family  Colymbidce 
(which  see).  There  are  three  leading  species  :  the  great 
northern  diver,  Colymbus  torquatm;  the  black-throated 
diver,  C.  arcticus ;  and  the  red-throated  diver,  C.  septen- 
trionalis.  All  three  inhabit  the  northern  hemisphere 
generally,  and  are  noted  not  only  for  their  quickness  in 
diving,  but  also  for  the  length  of  time  they  remain  and  the 
distance  they  traverse  under  water,  in  which  they  move 
both  by  swimming  with  the  feet  and  by  paddhng  with  the 
wings.    See  loon.    Also  diving-bird.  _ 

2.  One  who  plunges  into  or  engages  deeply  m 
anything Cartesian  diver.    See  Cartesian. 

divert,  n.     See  dyvour. 

diverb  (di'vSrb),  n.  [<  L.  dwerUum,  the  dia 
logue  of  a  comedy  (an  imperfect  translation 
of  Gr.  dtiTuyyoc,  dialogue),  <  di-  for  dis-,  apart 
(or  else  repr.  Gr.  Sia),  +  verhum  =  E.  word. 
hi.  proverb.']    A  saying  in  which  the  two  mem- 
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bers  of  a  sentence  are  contrasted;  an  anti- 
thetical proverb.     [Bare.] 

England  is  a  paradise  for  women,  a  hell  for  horses ;  Italy 
a  paradise  for  horses,  a  hell  for  women :  as  the  diverbe 
goes.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  597. 

diverberatet  (di-v6r'be-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  di-. 
verberatus,  pp.  of  diverherare,  strike  asunder, 
cleave,  divide,  <  di-,  dis-,  asunder,  -I-  verberare, 
strike,  beat,  whip :  see  verberate,  and  cf .  rever- 
berate.'} To  cleave  or  penetrate  through,  as 
sound. 

These  cries  for  blamelesse  blood  diverberate 
The  high  resounding  Heau'n's  convexitie. 

Davies,  Holy  Roode,  p.  14. 

diverberationt  (di-v6r-be-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  di- 
verberatus,  pp.  of  dmerberare,  strike  asunder, 
cleave,  divide,  strike,  beat:  see  diverberate,  and 
cf .  reverberation.}  A  cleaving  or  penetrating, 
as  sound. 

diverbium  (di-v6r'bi-um),  n. ;  pi.  diverbia  (-a). 
[L.:  see  diverb.}  In  the  anc.  Bom.  drama,  any 
passage  declaimed  or  recited  by  the  actors  with- 
out musical  accompaniment  or  singing ;  the  dia- 
logue, or  a  scene  in  dialogue :  opposed  to  eanti- 
eum.  The  diverbia  are  generally  composed  in 
iambic  trimeters  (senarii). 

diverge  (di-v6rj'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diverged, 
ppr.  diverging.  [=  D.  divergeren  =  G.  divergi- 
ren  =  Dan.  divergere  =  Sw.  divergera,  <  F.  di- 
verger  =  Sp.  divergir  =  Pg.  diver ger,  diver gir 
=  It.  divergere,  <  ML.  *divergere,  <  L.  di-,  dis-, 
apart,  +  vergere,  incline,  verge,  tend :  see  verge, 
comjerge.}  1.  To  move  or  lie  in  different  di- 
rections from  a  common  point ;  branch  off:  op- 
posed to  converge. 

In  the  catchment-basin  all  the  branches  converge  to  the 
main  stream  ;  in  the  delta  they  all  diverge  from  the  trunk 
channel.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  145. 

Hence  —  2.  In  general,  to  become  or  be  sepa- 
rated from  another,  or  one  from  another ;  take 
different  courses  or  directions:  as,  diverging 
trains  of  thought;  lives  that  diverge  one  from 
the  other. 

And  wider  yet  in  thought  and  deed 
Diverge  our  pathways,  one  in  youth. 

Whittier,  Memories. 

3.  To  differ  from  a  typical  form;  vary  from  a 
normal  state  or  from  the  truth. — 4.  In  math., 
to  become  larger  (in  modulus)  without  limit : 
said  of  an  infinite  series  when,  on  adding  the 
terms,  beginning  with  the  first,  the  sum  in- 
creases indefinitely  toward  infinity.  A  series 
may  be  divergent  without  diverging.  See  di- 
vergent series,  under  divergent. 

divergement  (di-v6rj'mgnt),  n.  [<  diverge  + 
-ment.}    The  act  of  diverging.    Clarice.    [Bare.] 

divergence  (di-ver'jeus),  n.  [Sometimes  also 
devergence;  =  G.  divergenz  =  Dan.  Sw.  diver- 
gens,  <  P.  divergence  =  Sp.  Pg.  divergencia  =  It. 
di/vergenza,  <  ML.  *divergentia,  <  *dvvergen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  *divergere,  diverge :  see  divergent  and 
-e»ce.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  diverging,  or 
moving  or  pointing  in  different  directions  (not 
directly  opposed)  from  a  common  point ;  a  re- 
ceding one  from  another:  opposed  to  conver- 
gence :  as,  the  divergence  of  lines. 

The  nearer  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays  to  that  of 
the  optic  axis,  the  less  the  divergence  between  the  ordi- 
nary and  the  extraordinary  rays.     , 

Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  20. 

Double  images  in  sleepiness  are  certainly  due  to  diver- 
gence, not  convergence,  of  the  optic  axes. 

Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  253. 

Hence — 2.  Departure  from  a  course  or  stan- 
dard; differentiation  in  action  or  character ;  de- 
viation :  as,  the  divergence  of  religious  sects ; 
divergence  from  rectitude. 

In  our  texts,  it  is  true,  the  employment  of  the  case-end- 
ings is  usually  according  to  their  original  signification; 
the  number  of  divergences  from  this  is  relatively  small. 
Amcr.  Jour.  Philol.,  V.  494. 

3.  In  math.,  the  negative  of  the  scalar  part  of 
the  result  of  operating  with  the  Hamiltonian 
operator  upon  a  vector  function,  it  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  the  vector  function  represents  displacements  of 
the  parts  of  a  fluid,  the  divergence  represents  the  decre- 
ment of  density  at  any  point  due  to  this  displacement- 
Angle  Of  divergence.    See  angled. 

divergency  (di-v6r'jen-si),  n.  [As  divergence.} 
The  state  of  being  divergent,  or  of  having  di- 
verged.   Also  rarely  devergency. 

divergent  (di-ver'jent),  a.  [=  D.  divergent,  <  F. 
divergent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  divergente,  <  ML.  *di- 
vergen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  *divergere,  diverge :  see  di- 
verge.} 1.  Moving  or  situated  in  different  di- 
rections from  a  common  point,  as  lines  which 
intersect:  opposed  to  convergent.— Z.  In  gen- 
eral, separating  or  separated  one  from  another ; 
following  different  courses  or  directions. 


diverse 

There  was  hardly  an  expedition,  hardly  a  negotiation,  in 
which  bickerings  and  divergent  counsels  did  not  appear. 
Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  (Jent.,  i 

3.  Deviating  from  something  taken  as  a  stan- 
dard or  reference ;  variant. 

In  England  the  ideas  of  the  multitude  are  perilously 
divergent  from  those  of  the  thinking  class. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  199. 

Divergent  parabola,  a  name  given  by  Newton  to  a  cu- 
bic parabola  or  cubic  curve  hav- 
ing the  line  at  inflnity  as  its  in- 
flexional tangent.— Divergent 
rays,  rays  which,  proceeding 
from  a  point  of  a  visible  object, 
continually  depart  from  one  an- 
other in  proportion  as  they  re- 
cede from  the  object :  opposed 
to  convergent  rays.  Concave 
lenses  render  parallel  rays  di- 
vergent, convex  lenses  con- 
vergent—Divergent series, 
an  infinite  series  such  that,  if 
we  begin  adding  the  terms  to- 
gether in  their  order,  we  do  not 
ultimately  approximate  indefi- 
nitely toward  a  flnite  limit,  but 
either  oscillate  from  one  value 
to  another  or  move  toward  in- 
finity.   Only  in  the  latter  case. 


Divergent  Parabola,  /^'£G. 


according  to  the  usage 
of  mathematicians,  is  a  divergent  series  said  to  diverge. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  infinite  series  l-l-Hl  — 1-1-1— lH-1 
is  divergent  without  diverging. — Divergent  strabismus. 
See  strabismus. — Divergent  wings,  in  entom.,  wings 
which  in  repose  are  horizontal  but  spread  apart,  reced- 
ing from  the  abdomen,  as  in  many  flies. 
diverging  (di-v6r'jing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  diverge, 
V.}     Same  as  divergent. 

divergingly  (di-v6r'jing-li),  adv.  In  a  diverg- 
ing manner. 

divers  (di'v^rz),  a.  [<  ME.  divers,  dyvers,  di- 
verse, dyverse,  <  OP.  divers.  P.  divers  =  Pr.  di- 
vers =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  diverso,  <  L.  diversus,  various, 
different,  also  written  divorsus,  pp.  of  divertere, 
divortere,  turn  or  go  different  ways,  part,  sepa- 
rate, divert :  see  divert.  According  to  modem 
analogies,  the  word  divers  would  be  written  di- 
verse (pron.  di'vers) ;  association  with  the  P. 
original  favored  the  spelling  divers;  and  this 
form,  with  the  plurality  involved  in  the  word, 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  plural  (whence 
the  pron.  di'v^rz).  Hence  in  mod.  speech  di- 
vers is  used  only  with  a  plural  noun.  It  is  now 
obsolete  or  archaic,  the  form  diverse,  regarded 
as  directly  from  the  L.,  having  taken  its  place. 
In  earlier  use  divers  and  diverse  are  merely  dif- 
ferent spellings  of  the  same  word;  early  quo- 
tations are  therefore  here  all  put  under  divers. 
See  diverse.}  It.  Different  in  kind,  quality,  or 
manner;  various. 

In  Egypt  also  there  ben  dyverse  Xangages  and  dyverse 
Lettres,  and  of  other  manere  condicioun,  than  there  ben 
in  other  parties.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  63. 

Thou  Shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  divers  seeds. 

Deut.  xxii.  9. 
At  what  a  divers  price  do  divers  men 
Act  the  same  things ! 

B.  Jonson,  Fall  of  Mortimer,  i.  1. 

Thus,  like  Sampsons  Foxes,  their  heads  are  diners  wayes, 
but  they  are  tyed  together  by  the  tayles. 

Purchas,  Pilgi-image,  p.  39. 
2.  Several;  sundry ;  more  than  one,  but  not  a 
great  number:  as,  we  have  divers  examples  of 
this  kind. 

There  be  divers  flshes  that  cast  their  spawn  on  flags  op 
stones.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  47. 

I  believe,  besides  Zoroaster,  there  were  divers  that  writ 
before  Mioses.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  23. 

He  has  divers  MSS. ,  but  most  of  them  astrological,  to  wcfr 
study  he  is  addicted.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  23, 1678. 

=Syn.  Divers,  Diverse.  Diners  implies  difference  only,  and 
is  always  used  with  a  plural  noun ;  diverse  (with  either 
a  singular  or  a  plural  noun)  denotes  difference  with  op- 
position. Thus,  the  evangelists  narrate  the  same  events 
in  divers  manners,  but  not  in  diverse.  Trench. 
diverse  (di-vers'  or  di'vfers),  a.  [Same  as  di- 
vers, but  resting  more  closely  on  the  L.  diver- 
sus:  s,ee  divers.}  1.  Different  in  kind ;  essen- 
tially different;  different  as  individuals  of  one 
kind  or  as  different  kinds,  but  not  as  being 
affected  by  different  accidents.  Thus,  Philip 
drunk  and  Philip  sober,  though  different,  are 
not  diverse. 

Four  great  beasts  came  up  from  the  sea,  diverse  one 
from  another.  Dan.  vii.  3. 

The  Pilgrims  were  clothed  with  such  kind  of  raiment  as 

was  diverse  from  the  raiment  of  any  that  traded  in  that 

Fair.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  165. 

Woman  is  not  undevelopt  man. 

But  diverse.  Tennyson,  jprincess,  vii. 

Owing  to  this  variety  of  interchangeable  names  for  the 
chaplaincy  question,  diverse  minds  were  enabled  to  form 
the  same  judgment  concerning  it. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  201. 
2+.  Capable  of  assuming  many  forms;  various; 
multiform. 

Eloquence  is  a  diverse  thing.  B.  Jonson. 

=Syn,  Divers,  Diverse,    See  divers. 


diverse 
diverse  (di-v6rs'),  adv.     In  different  directions. 
And  with  tendrils  creep  diverse.  Philips. 

diverset  (di-vers'),  v.  [<  JIE.  diversen,  <  OF. 
diveif:er,  make  or  be  diverse,  differ,  diverge, 
vary,  =  Pr.  dirersar  =  Pg.  diversar,  discern, 
distinguish,  =  It.  diversare,  be  diverse,  <  ML. 
diversare,  diverge,  turn,  vary,  <  L.  diversus,  pp. 
of  divertere,  turn  or  go  different  ways :  see  di- 
vert, diverse,  a.,  divers,  a.J  I.  trans.  To  make 
diverse ;  diversify.     Chaucer. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  differ;  be  diverse, 
lewes,  Gentiles,  and  Sarrasines  iugen  hemselue 
That  lecliche  thai  by-leyuen  and  jut  here  [their]  law  dy- 
uerseth.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviii.  133. 

2.  To  turn  aside ;  turn  out  of  one's  WBiy. 
The  Redcrosse  Knight  diverst,  liut  forth  rode.Britomart. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  62. 

diversely  (di-v6rs'li  or  da'v6rs-li),  adv.     [<  ME. 

diversly,  dyversly,  diverseliehe  ;  (.divers,  diverse,+ 

-ly^.  ]  In  diverse  or  different  ways  or  directions ; 

differently ;  variously.    Also  formerly  diversly. 

Wonder  it  is  to  see  in  diverse  raindes 

How  diversly  love  doth  his  pageaunts  play. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  I. 

In  the  teaching  of  men  diversly  temper'd  different  ways 

are  to  be  try'd.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

dlversiflable  (di-vfer'si-fi-a-bl),  a.  [=  p.  diver- 
sifiable=Fg.  diversificavel";  as  diversify  +  -able.'] 
That  may  be  diversified  or  varied. 

The  almost  infinitely  diversifiahle  contextures  of  all  the 
small  parts.  Boyle,  Works,  IV.  281. 

diversification  (di-v6r"si-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  p. 
diversification  =  It.  diversificazione,  <  ML.  *diver- 
sificatio(n-),  <  diversificare,  diversify:  see  diver- 
sify.] 1.  The  act  of  changing  forms  or  quali- 
ties, or  of  making  various :  as,  diversification  of 
labor. 

There  will  be  small  reason  to  deny  these  to  be  true  col- 
ours, which  more  manifestly  than  others  disclose  them- 
selves to  be  produced  by  diversifications  of  the  light. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  691. 

In  business,  diversification  and  rivalry  should  be  encour- 
aged rather  than  stamped  out  by  the  iron  heel  of  grasping 
monopoly.  S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  388. 

2t.  Diversity  or  variation ;  change;  alteration: 
as,  "diversification  of  voice,"  Sir  M.  Hale. 

diversified  (di-ver' si-fid),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  diversi- 
fy, v.]  Distinguished  by  various  forms,  or  by 
a  variety  of  objects:  as,  diversified  scenery;  a 
diversified  landscape ;  diversified  industry. 

diversiflorous  (di-vSr-si-flo'rus),  a.  [=  p.  di- 
versifi/yre,  <  NL.  diversiflorus,  <  L.  diversus,  va- 
rious, +  flos  (flor-),  >  E.  flower.]  In  bat.,  bear- 
ing flowers  of  two  or  more  sorts. 

diversifolions  (di-ver-si-fo'li-us),  a.  [<  ISTL.  di- 
versif otitis ;  <  L.dwersjis,  various,  +  folium,  \eai, 
-f  -ous.]  In  bot.,  having  leaves  differing  in  form 
or  color,  etc. 

diversiform  (di-v6r'si-f6rm),  a.  [=  P.  Sp. 
diversiforme,  <  L.  diversus,  various,  -)-  forma, 
shape.]  Of  a  different  form ;  of  various  forms. 
It  [search]  produced  a  marvellous  facility  for  detecting 
doubtful  or  imperfect  truths,  an  instinctive  recognition  of 
the  manifold  diversiform  phases  that  every  speculative  or 
moral  truth  must  necessarily  possess. 

J,  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  I.  305. 

diversify  (di-ver'si-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  di- 
versified, ppr.  diversifying.  [<  P.  diversifier  = 
Pr.  diversifiar,  diversificar  =  Sp.  Pg.  diversifiear 
=  It.  diversificare,  <  ML.  diversificare,  <  L.  diver- 
sus, diverse,  +  facere,  make.]  To  make  diverse 
or  various  in  form  or  qualities ;  give  variety  or 
diversity  to :  as,  to  diversify  the  colors  of  a  fabric; 
mountains,  plains,  trees,  and  lakes  diversify  the 
landscape ;  to  diversify  labor. 

It  was  much  easier  .  .  .  for  Homer  to  And  proper  sen- 
timents for  an  assembly  of  Grecian  generals  than  for  Mil- 
ton to  diversify  his  infernal  council  with  proper  characters. 
Addison,  Spectator,  No.  279. 
This  soul  of  ours  .  .  . 
Doth  use,  on  divers  objects,  divers  powers ; 
And  so  are  her  effects  diversify'd. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xi. 

diversiloquent  (dl-v^r-sil'o-kwent),  a.  [<  L. 
diversus,  different,  +  loquen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  loqui, 
speak.]  Speaking  in  different  ways.  Craig. 
[Bare.] 

diversion  (di-ver'shon),  n.  [=  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  di- 
version, <  P.  diversion  =  Sp.  diversion  =  Pg.  di- 
versao  =  It.  dicersione,  <  ML.  diversio(n-),  <  L.  di- 
vertere, pp.  diversus,  divert :  see  divert.]  1 .  The 
act  of  turning  aside  from  a  course ;  a  turning 
into  a  different  direction  or  to  a  different  point 
or  destination:  as,  the  diversion  of  a  stream 
from  its  usual  channel ;  the  diversion  of  the  mind 
from  business  or  study,  or  to  another  object. 

Cutting  off  the  tops  and  pulling  off  the  buds  work  re- 
tention of  the  sap  for  a  time,  and  diversion  of  it  to  the 
sprouts  that  were  not  forward.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
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2.  That  which  diverts ;  that  which  turns  some- 
thing from  its  proper  or  natural  course  or  ten- 
dency; specifically,  that  which  turns  or  draws 
the  mind  from  care,  business,  or  study,  and  thus 
rests  and  amuses ;  sport ;  play ;  pastime :  as,  the 
diversions  of  youth;  works  of  wit  and  hmnor  fur- 
nish an  agreeable  diversion  to  the  studious. 

Fortunes,  honours,  friends. 
Are  mere  diversions  from  love's  proper  object. 
Which  only  is  itself.        Sir  J.  Denhmn,  The  Sophy. 
"We  will  now,  for  our  diversion,  entertain  oui-selves  with 
a  set  of  riddles,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  key  to  them  among 
the  ancient  poets.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  ii. 

The  necessities  of  hunger  and  thirst  were  his  greatest 
diversions  from  the  reflection  on  his  lonely  condition. 

Steele,  Englishman,  No.  26. 

3.  The  act  of  drawing  the  attention  and  force 
of  an  enemy  from  the  point  where  the  principal 
attack  is  to  be  made,  as  by  an  attack  or  alarm 
on  one  wing  of  an  army  when  the  principal  at- 
tack is  to  be  made  on  the  other  wing  or  the 
center;  also,  generally,  any  act  intended  to 
draw  one's  attention  away  from  a  point  aimed 
at,  or  a  desired  object.  =S3m.  2.  Amusermnt,  Recrea- 
tion, etc.  (see  pasting),  relaxation. 

diversity  (di-ver'si-ti),  «. ;  pi.  diversities  (-tiz), 
[<  ME.  diversite,  <  OP.  diversite,  P.  diversite  =  'Pt. 
diversitat  =  Sp.  diversidad  =  Pg.  diversidade  = 
It.  di/versitd,,  <  L.  diversita{t-)s,  difference,  con- 
trariety, <  diversus,  different,  diverse:  see  di- 
verse, divers,  a.]  1.  The  fact  of  difference  be- 
tween two  or  more  things  or  kinds ;  essential 
difference  ;  variety ;  separateness :  as,  the  di- 
versity in  unity  of  the  true  church ;  the  diversity 
of  objects  in  a  landscape. 

That  Babyloyne  that  I  have  spoken  offe,  where  that  the 
Soudan  duellethe,  is  not  that  gret  Babyloyne  where  the 
Dyoersitee  of  Langages  was  first  made. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  40. 
Great  diuersytie  between  pryde  and  honesty  is  scene. 

Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  89. 
Then  is  there  in  this  diversity  no  contrariety. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
Strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds.     Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

2.  That  in  which  two  or  more  things  differ;  a 
difference ;  a  distinction :  as,  diversities  of  opin- 
ion.— 3t.  Variegation;  diversification. 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  xv.  84. 
Diversity  of  person,  in  law,  a  plea  by  a  prisoner  in  bar 
of  execution,  alleging  that  he  is  not  the  same  who  was  at- 
tainted.— Diversity  of  reasont,  that  diversity  by  which 
things  are  distinguished  only  in  conception. — Diversity 
of  reason  reasonedt,  a  distinction  arising  from  two 
ways  of  conceiving  a  thing,  as  when  we  say  that  a  trilateral 
figure  is  a  triangle.— Diversity  of  reason  reasoningt, 
a  distinction  arising  from  a  thing  being  conceived  twice 
over  in  the  same  way,  as  when  we  say  that  A  is  A. — Di- 
versity of  the  diameter,  in  the  Ptolemaic  tlieory  of  the 
moon,  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic  by  which  the  prosthapheresis 
of  the  epicycle  is  greater  in  perigee  than  in  apogee.  Also 
called  the  excess. — Real  diversity,  such  a  distinction 
that  some  fact  is  true  of  one  or  more  things  which  is  not 
true  of  another  or  others.  =  Syn.  Dissimilarity,  etc.  See 
difference. 
diversivolentt,  a.  [<  L.  diversus,  contrary,  -1- 
volen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  velle,  will,  desire:  see  divers, 
a.,  and  voluntary.]    Desiring  strife.     [Bare.] 

Yon  diversivolent  lawyer,  mark  him!  knaves  turn  in- 
f  oi'raers,  as  maggots  turn  to  flies ;  you  may  catch  gudgeons 
with  either.  Webster,  White  Devil,  iii.  2. 

diverslyt,  adv.    See  diversely. 

diverse  intuitu  (di-v6r's6  in-tii'i-tii).  [LL. : 
L.  diver  so,  abl.  masc.  of  diversus,  different;  in- 
tuitu, abl.  of  intuiitus,  look,  view,  consideration, 
<  intuere,  look  upon,  consider:  see  divers  and 
intuition.]  In  law,  from  a  different  motive  or 
purpose ;  with  a  diverse  intention.  Thus,  if  two 
persons  together  contract  with  a  third,  but  each  engages 
for  a  separate  thing  on  a  separate  consideration,  although 
by  the  same  instrument,  they  may  be  said  to  contract  di- 
verso  intuitu,  as  distinguished  from  contracting  jointly, 
or  as  by  principal  and  collateral  stipulations. 

diversoryt  (di-v6r's6-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *diver- 
sorius,  <  divertere,  pp.  diversus,  divert:  see  di- 
vert.]   Serving  to  divert.    North. 

divert  (di-v6rt'),  v.  [<  ME.  dvoerten  =  D.  diver- 
teren  =  Gr.  divertiren  =  Dan.  divertere  =  Sw. 
divertera,  <  OP.  divertir,  P.  divertir  =  Sp.  Pg. 
divertir  =  It.  divertire,  divertere,  <  L.  divertere, 
divortere,  turn  or  go  different  ways,  part,  sepa- 
rate, divert,  <  di-  for  dis-,  apart,  -I-  vertere, 
vortere,  turn :  see  verse.  Cf.  avert,  advert,  con- 
vert, evert,  invert,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  turn 
aside  or  away;  change  the  direction  or  course 
of ;  cause  to  move  or  act  in  a  different  line  or 
manner:  as,  to  divert  a  stream  from  its  bed; 
to  divert  the  mind  from  its  troubles ;  he  was  di- 
verted from  his  purpose. 

This  tastes  of  passion. 
And  that  must  not  divert  the  course  of  justice. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  3. 


divertise 

O,  impious  sight  1 
let  me  divert  mine  eyes. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  3. 
Other  care  perhaps 
May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 
Oui-  great  Forbidder.  MUton,  P.  L.,  ix.  813. 

2.  To  turn  to  a  different  point  or  end ;  change 
the  aim  or  destination  of;  draw  to  another 
course,  purpose,  or  destiny. 

He  has  diverted  all  the  ladies,  and  all  your  company 
thither,  to  frustrate  your  provision,  and  stick  a  disgrace 
upon  you.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iii.  1. 

^fiss  Noble  carried  ...  a  small  basket,  into  which  she 
diverted  a  bit  of  sugar,  which  she  had  first  dropped  in  her 
saucer  as  if  by  mistake.  George  Eliot,  JMiddlemarch,  1. 185. 

3.  To  turn  from  customary  or  serious  occupa- 
tion; furnish  diversion  to ;  amuse;  entertain. 

It  [EmmauB]  is  the  pleasantest  spot  about  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Jews  frequently  come  out  here  on  the  sabbath  to 
divert  themselves. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  48. 

0, 1  have  been  vastly  diverted  with  the  story !  Ha !  ha  1 
ha  1  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  2. 

4+.  To  subvert;  destroy. 

ITi'ights,  changes,  horrors. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states. 

Shak.,  T.  andC,  i.  8. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  draw  away.  See  absent,  a. — 3.  Amv^e,  Di- 
vert, Entertain,  etc.  (see  amuse) ;  to  delight,  exhilarate. 

Il.i  intrans.  To  turn  aside ;  turn  out  of  one's 
way;  digress. 

If  our  thoughts  do  at  any  time  wander,  and  divert  upon 
other  objects,  bring  them  back  again  with  prudent  and 
severe  arts.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv.  7. 

I  diverted  to  see  one  of  the  prince's  palaces. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  1,  1641. 

diverter  (di-ver't6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
diverts.    /.  Walton. 

divertible  (di-v6r'ti-bl),  a.  [<  divert  +  -ible.] 
Capable  of  being  diverted. 

diverticle  (di-v6r'ti-kl),  «.  [<  L.  dimerUculum, 
more  correctly  deverticulum,  old  form  devorti- 
culum,  a  byway,  a  digression,  an  inn,  <  dever- 
tere,  devortere,  turn  away,  turn  aside,  <  de, 
away,  -I-  vertere,  vortere,  turn.]  If.  A  turning ; 
a  byway. 

The  diverticles  and  blind  by-paths  which  sophistry  and 
deceit  are  wont  to  tread.      Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  12. 

2.  In  awai.,  a  diverticulum.     [Bare.] 
diverticula,  ».     Plural  of  diverticulum. 
diverticular  (di-ver-tik'u-lar),  a.      [<  diverti- 
culum -i-  -ar^.]    Pertaining'to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  diverticulum. 

Another  form  of  respiratory  organ  is  developed  from 
the  wall  of  the  gut,  in  the  form  of  a  diverticular  out- 
growth of  the  anterior  portion  of  that  organ. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat,  (trans.),  p.  49. 

diverticulated  (di-v6r-tik'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  di- 
verticulum +  -ate"^  -1-  -ed2.]  '  1 .  Made  or  become 
a  diverticulum;  given  off  as  a  blind  process; 
csecal. — 2.  Furnished  with  one  or  more  diver- 
ticula; having  blind  processes.  ' 

diverticulum  (di-ver-tik'1i-lum),  ». ;  pi.  dimer- 
ticula  (-la).  [NL.,  a  specific  use  of  L.  diverti- 
culum: see  diverticle.]  In  anat,  a  csscum;  a 
blind  tubular  process ;  a  hollow  offset  ending 
blindly;  a  cul-de-sac.  Diverticula  are  very  frequent 
formations,  especially  in  connection  with  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  which  case  tliey  are  usually  known  as  ececa. 
(See  cut  under  ali7n£nta/ry.)  The  term,  however,  is  of 
very  general  applicability. 

The  lungs  of  the  air-breathing  Vertebrata  ...  sie  di- 
verticula of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  59. 

Diverticulum  superius  ventrieull  tertii  (upper  di- 
verticulum of  the  third  ventricle),  the  recessus  infra  pine- 
alis  (which  see,  under  pineal). 
diverting  (di-v6r'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  divert,  v.] 
Pleasing ;  amusing ;  entertaining :  as,  a  divert- 
ing scene  or  sport. 

The  Little  Plays  were  very  Diverting  to  me,  particularly 
those  of  Molifere.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  171. 

divertingly  (di-ver'ting-U),  adv.  In  a  manner 
that  diverts ;  s»  as  to  divert ;  amusingly. 

He  confuted  it  by  saying  that  it  was  not  meant  of  boys 
in  age,  but  in  manners,  .  .  ,  and  then  added,  divertingly, 
that  this  argument  therefore  arose  of  wrong  understand- 
ing the  word.  Strype,  Aylmer,  xiv. 

divertingness  (di-ver'ting-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  affording  diversion.  Bailey,  1727.  [Bare.] 

divertisantt,  a.  [<  P.  divertissant,  ppr.  of  di- 
vertir, divert:  see  divertise.]  Diverting;  enter- 
taining; interesting. 

Doubtlesse  one  of  the  most  divertisant  and  considerable 
vistas  in  ye  world.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan,  31, 1645. 

divertiset,  v.  t.  [<  P.  divertiss-,  stem  of  certain 
parts  of  divertir,  divert :  see  divert.]  To  divert ; 
amuse ;  entertain. 

But  how  shall  we  divertise  ourselves  till  Supper  be 
ready?  Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  1. 1. 


divertisement 

divertisement  (di-v6r'tiz-ment),  n.  [=  D.  G. 
Daii.  Sw.  divertissement,  <  F" divertissement  (ef. 
Sp.  divertimiento  =  Pg.  It.  divertimento),  diver- 
sion, <  divertir,  divert:  see  divertise.2  1.  Diver- 
sion; amusement;  recreation. 

My  haste,  perhaps,  is  not  so  great  but  it  might  dispense 
with  such  a  divertisement  as  I  promise  myself  in  your 
company.  Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  226. 

Brahma,  the  poem  which  so  mystified  the  readers  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  was  one  of  his  [Emerson's]  spiritual 
dioertisements.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  p.  397. 

2.  A  short  ballet  or  other  entertainment  given 
between  acts  or  longer  pieces. 

divertisingt,  J3.  a.  {PpT.oidivertise,v.']  Amus- 
ing; entertaining. 

To  hear  the  nightingales  and  other  birds,  and  hear  fid- 
dles, and  there  a  harp,  and  here  a  Jew's  trump,  and  here 
laughing,  and  there  fine  people  walking,  is  mighty  diver- 
tising.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  138. 

divertivet  (di-v6r'tiv),  a.  [<  divert  +  -wje.] 
Tending  to  divert;  diverting. 

For  if  the  subject's  of  a  serious  kind. 

Her  thoughts  are  manly,  and  her  sense  refln'd ; 

But  if  divertive,  her  expressions  fit. 

Good  language,  join'd  with  inoffensive  wit. 

Pom/ret,  Strephon's  Love  for  Delia. 
divest  (di-vesf),  V.  t.  [Also  devest;  <  OF.  de- 
vestir,  also  desvestir,  F.  d^Stir  =  Pr.  devestir,  des- 
vestir  =  It.  dvoestire,  svestire,  <  L.  devestire,  ML. 
also  divestire,  disvestire,  undress,  <  de-  (or  di-, 
dis-)  priv.  +  vestire,  dress,  clothe,  <  vestis,  cloth- 
ing, garment.  The  form  devest,  q.  v.,  is  now 
used  only  as  a  teohijical  term  in  law.]  1.  To 
strip  of  clothes,  arms,  or  equipage ;  hence,  to 
strip  of  anything  that  surrounds  or  attends; 
despoil:  opposed  to  invest:  as,  to  divest  one  of 
his  reputation. 

Neither  of  our  lives  are  in  such  extremes ;  for  you  liv- 
ing at  court  without  ambition,  which  would  burn  you,  or 
envy,  which  would  devest  others,  live  in  the  sun,  not  in 
the  fire.  Donne,  Letters,  iv. 

Even  these  men  cannot  entirely  divest  themselves  of 
humanity.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxv. 

The  people,  who  forever  keep  the  sole  right  of  legisla- 
tion in  their  own  representatives,  but  divest  themselves 
wholly  of  any  right  to  the  administration. 

N.  Webster,  A  Plan  of  Policy. 

2.  To  strip  toy  some  definite  or  legal  process ; 
deprive :  as,  to  divest  a  person  of  his  rights  or 
privileges ;  to  divest  one  of  title  or  property. 

By  what  means  can  government,  without  being  divested 
of  the  full  command  of  the  resources  of  the  community, 
be  prevented  from  abusing  its  powers? 

Calhoun,  Works,  I.  10. 
3t.  To  strip  off;  throw  off. 

In  heaven  we  do  not  say  that  our  bodies  shall  divest 
their  mortality,  so,  as  that  naturally  they  could  not  die ; 
for  they  shall  have  a  composition  still ;  and  every  com- 
pounded thing  may  perish.  Donne,  Sermons,  xvii. 

di'vestible  (di-ves'ti-bl),  a.  [<  divest  +  -J6Ze.] 
Capable  of  being  divested. 

Liberty  being  too  high  a  blessing  to  be  divestible  of  that 
nature  by  circumstances.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  248. 

divestiture  (di-ves'ti-Jur), «.  [=  P.  divestiture, 
<  ML.  divestitus,  for  L.  devesUtus,  pp.  of  deves- 
tire, divest:  see  divest  and  -ure,^  1.  The  act 
of  stripping,  putting  off,  or  depriving. 

He  is  sent  away  without  remedy,  with  a  divestiture 
from  his  pretended  Orders.  Bp.  Hall,  Works,  X.  226. 

2.  In  law,  the  act  of  surrendering  one's  effects 
or  any  part  thereof:  opposed  to  investiture. 

divestment  (di-vest'ment),  «.  [<  OP.  deveste- 
ment,  desvestement,  P.  d6v6tement,  <  devestir,  di- 
vest :  see  divest  and  -ment.^  The  act  of  divest- 
ing.    Coleridge.     [Rare.] 

divesturet  (di  -ves '  Jur),  n.  [<  OP.  devestewe, 
desvesture,<  devestir, 6iveBt:  seedmiestaxLd-ure.] 
An  obsolete  form  of  divestiture.    Boyle. 

dividable  (di-vi'da-bl),  a.  [<  divide  +  -able. 
Cf.  dimsible.^    Divisible.     [Eare.] 

That  power  by  which  the  several  parts  of  matter,  such 
as  stone,  wood,  or  the  like,  firmly  hold  together,  so  as  to 
make  them  hard  and  not  easily  dividable. 

Pearee,  Works,  L  u. 

dividantt  (di-vi'dant),  a.  [Irreg.  <  dimde  + 
-flsra*!.]     Divided;  separate.  . 

Twiun'd  brothers  of  one  womb — 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth 
Scarce  is  dividant.  Shale,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

divide  (di-vid'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  divided,  ppr. 
"     "  [Early  mod.  E.  also  devide;  <  ME. 

yvyden,  deviden  =  D.  divideren  =  Q. 
1  =  Dan.  dividere  =  Sw.  dividera  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  diwidir  =  It.  di/oidere  (=  F.  diviser  =  Pr. 
devegir,  dimzir,  divide,  from  the  L.  pp.  diB%sus : 
see  devise,  n.  and  v.),  <  L.  dividere,  pij.  dvvmts, 
divide,  separate,  distinguish,  part,  distribute, 
<  di-  for  dis-,  apart,  +  *vmSre,  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, prob.  akin  to  videre,  see  (=  Gr.  iSeiv,  *FiSa.v, 
see,  =  E.  wit,  know:  see  vision,  and  mt,  v.),  be- 
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ing  thus  orig. '  see,  or  put  so  as  to  see,  apart.' 
Some  assume  for  *vid^re  a  root  "vid  or  *vi,  sepa- 
rate ;  cf .  Skt.  ■\/  vieh,  separate,  vi,  prep,  and  pre- 
fix, apart,  asunder,  away.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  sepa- 
rate into  parts  or  pieces;  sunder,  as  a  whole 
into  parts;  cleave:  as,  to  dimde  an  apple. 

Divide  the  living  child  in  two.  1  Ki.  ill.  26. 

To  him  which  divided  the  Eed  sea  into  parts. 

Ps.  cxxxvi.  13. 

2.  To  separate;  disjoin;  dispart;  sever  the 
union  or  connection  of,  as  things  joined  in  any 
■way,  or  made  up  of  separate  parts:  as,  to  di- 
vide  soul  and  body ;  to  divide  an  army. 

In  their  death  they  were  not  divided.  2  Sam.  i.  23. 

.Calamity  that  severs  worldly  friendships, 
Could  ne  er  divide  us. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  1. 

3.  In  math. :  (a)  To  perform  the  operation  of 
division  on.  in  common  arithmetic,  to  divide  is  to 
separate  into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts:  thus,  if 
we  divide  22  by  7,  the  quotient  will  be  S  and  the  remain- 
der 1.  See  division,  2.  (6)  To  be  a  divisor  of,  with- 
out leaving  a  remainder:  as,  "7  divides  21." — 

4.  To  cause  to  be  separate ;  part  by  any  means 
of  disjunction,  real  or  imaginary ;  make  or  keep 
distinct :  as,  the  equator  divides  the  earth  into 
two  hemispheres. 

Let  it  [the  firmament]  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 

Gen.  i.  6. 
Behold  his  goodly  feet.  Where  one  great  cleft 
Devides  two  toes  pointed  with  iron  claws. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  174. 

5.  To  make  partition  of;  distribute;  share:  as, 
to  divide  profits  among  shareholders,  between 
partners,  or  with  workmen. 

Also  next  this  place  is  an  Aulter  where  the  crucifyers 
of  oui^auyoure  Criste  deuydyd  his  clothes  by  chaunce  of 
dyce.  Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  25. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night ; 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  27. 
Division  of  labour  cannot  be  carried  far  when  there  are 
but  few  to  divide  the  labour  among  them. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  §  9. 

6.  To  mark  off  into  parts ;  make  divisions  on ; 
graduate :  as,  to  divide  a  sextant,  a  rule,  etc. — • 

7.  To  disunite  or  cause  to  disagree  in  opinion 
or  interest ;  make  discordant. 

There  shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three  against 
two.  Luke  xii.  52. 

The  learned  World  is  very  much  divided  upon  Milton 
as  to  this  Point.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  285. 

8.  To  embarrass  toy  indecision ;  cause  to  hesi- 
tate or  fluctuate  between  different  motives  or 
opinions. 

This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

9.  In  music,  to  perform,  as  a  melody,  especially 
with  variations  or  divisions. 

Most  heavenly  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  musicke  did  divide. 

Spenser,  T.  Q.,  I.  v.  17. 

10.  In  logic:  (a)  To  separate  (in  thought  or 
speech)  into  parts  any  of  the  kinds  of  whole 
recognized  by  logic :  as,  to  divide  a  conceptioij, 
into  its  elements  (species  into  genus  and  dif- 
ference), an  essential  whole  into  matter  and 
form,  or  an  integral  whole  into  its  integrate 
parts. 

The  Law  of  Moses  is  divided  into  three  parts,  for  either 
it  is  morall,  judlciall,  or  ceremoniall. 

'  Sir  T.  Wilson,  Eule  of  Reason  (1551). 

He  could  distinguish  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibraa,  I.  i.  67. 

(6)  Especially,  to  separate  (a  genus)  into  its 
species.    Hence — 11.  To  expound;  explain. 

They  urge  very  colourably  the  Apostle's  own  sentences, 
requiring  that  a  minister  should  be  able  to  divide  rightly 
the  word  of  God.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  81. 

Her  influence  was  one  thing,  not  to  be  divided  or  dis- 
cussed, only  to  be  felt  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Will  o'  the  Mill. 

Edging-and-dividing  bench.  See  bench..— Ho  divide 
the  house,  to  take  a  vote  by  division.  See  division,  1  (a). 
=  S3m.  2.  To  sever,  sunder,  bar  apart,  divorce.— 5.  To 
allot,  apportion,  deal  out,  parcel  out. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  separated  into 
parts;  come  or  go  apart;  be  disunited. 

Love  cools,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers  divide. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 

She  seem'd  to  divide  in  a  dream  from  a  band  of  the  blest. 
Tennyson,  Maud,  xxviil.  1. 

2.  To  vote  by  division.    See  division,  1  (c). 

The  emperors  sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their  equals. 

Gibbon. 
When  the  bill  has  been  read  a  third  time,  the  Speaker 
puts  the  question  as  to  whether  it  shall  pass.  The  House 
then  divides ;  those  in  favour  of  the  bill  pass  out  into  one 
lobby,  and  those  against  it  into  another.  The  two  divi- 
sions are  counted  by  the  "tellers." 

A.  Buckland,  Nat.  Institutions,  p.  28. 


divider 

3.  To  come  to  an  issue  ;  agree  as  to  what  are 
the  precise  points  in  dispute,  or  some  of  them. 
divide  (di-vid'),  m.  [<  divide,  v.'\  1.  Inphys. 
geog.,  a  water-shed;  the  height  of  land  which 
separates  one  drainage-basin  or  area  of  catch- 
ment from  another ;  often,  but  not  always,  a 
ridge  or  conspicuous  elevation.  [In  common 
use  in  the  United  States,  but  mach  less  fre- 
quently heard  in  England.] 

That  evening  we  started  over  the  low  "  divide  "  to  Sua 
Bay,  where  we  were  delayed  for  a  few  minutes  in  an 
attempt  to  kill  a  wolf  which  was  seen  near. 

A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  261. 

In  looking  east  from  the  summit  of  the  great  "conti- 
nental divide  "  at  this  point,  we  saw  in  the  distance  a  vast 
plain  bounded  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVL  401. 

2.  The  act  of  dividing;  a  division  or  partition, 
as  of  winnings  or  gains  of  any  kind :  as,  a  f  air 
divide.     [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

di'Tided  (di-vi'ded),i>.  a.  [Pp.  of  divide,  v.'] 
Parted;  separated;  disunited;  distributed:  as, 
a  divided  hoof :  a  divided  estate.  Specifically— (a) 
In  bot.,  cut  into  distinct  segments ;  cleft  to  the  base  or  to 
the  midrib:  applied  to  a  leaf,  calyx,  etc.  (b)  In  entom., 
said  of  any  part  that  is  normally  simple  or  undivided, 
when  by  exception  it  is  formed  of  two  parts,  (c)  In  mu- 
sic, used  of  two  instruments  or  voices  that  are  usually  in 
unison,  but  are  temporarily  given  independent  parts: 
as,  with  Hutes  divided ;  with  sopranos  dimded.— Divided 
palpi,  those  palpi  in  which  the  last  joint  is  split  longitu- 
dinally into  two  parts.— Divided  proposition,  in  logic, 
a  proposition  in  which  a  sign  of  modality  intervenes  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  predicate.— Divided  pygidi- 
um,  the  last  dorsal  segment  of  the  abdomen  when  it  is 
formed  of  two  plates,  as  in  the  males  of  certain  Bhynclio- 
phora. — Divided  sense,  in  logic,  that  sense  of  a  sign  of 
modality  which  it  has  in  a  divided  proposition. 

dividedly  (di-vi'ded-li),  adv.  Separately;  by 
division. 

In  this  the  middle  term  is  taken  dividedly  or  distribu- 
tively  in  one  premise.  Atwater,  Logic,  p.  168. 

di'Vidend  (div'i-dend),  n.     [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 

dividend  =  F.  dividends  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dividendo, 
<  L.  dividendus,  to  be  divided,  ger.  of  dividere, 
divide:  see  divide,  d.]  1.  A  sum  to  toe  divided 
into  equal  parts,  or  one  to  be  distributed  pre- 
portionately.  Particularly— (a)  In  math.,  a  number 
or  quantity  which  is  to  be  divided  by  another  called  the 
divisor,  the  result  being  called  the  quotient,  (b)  A  sum  to 
be  divided  as  profits  among  the  shareholders  of  a  stock 
company,  or  persons  jointly  interested  in  an  enterprise, 
(c)  A  sum  out  of  an  insolvent  estate  to  be  divided  among 
its  creditors. 

2.  The  share  of  one  of  the  individuals  among 
whom  a  sum  is  so  divided;  a  share  or  portion. 

Concerning  bishops,  how  they  ought  to  behaue  them- 
selues  toward  their  clerks,  or  of  such  oblations  as  the 
f aithfuU  offer  vpon  the  altar ;  what  portions  or  diuidehts 
ought  to  be  made  thereof.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  105. 

Cumulative  dividend,  a  dividend  with  regard  to  which 
it  is  agreed  that  if  at  any  time  it  is  not  paid  in  full,  the 
difference  shall  be  added  to  the  following  payment.  Thus 
if  a  cumulative  dividend  is  5  per  cent,  and  only  4  per  cent, 
is  paid,  the  amount  due  at  the  next  paymentis  6  per  cent.  — 
Dividend  of  (so  much)  per  cent.,  a  percentage  on  a  capi- 
tal stock  or  any  other  aggregate  sum,  of  the  rate  named, 
to  be  distributed  proportionately  among  shareholders  or 
others  entitled  to  it. — Dividend  on  (or  off),  a  stock-ex- 
change phrase  meaning  that,  on  the  day  of  closing  the 
transfer-books  of  any  stock  for  a  dividend,  the  transac- 
tions in  such  stock  for  cash  include  (or  do  not  include)  the 
dividend  up  to  the  time  officially  designated  for  closing  the 
books.  In  stock-exchange  reports  usually  written  cum 
(or  ex)  dividendo,  dividend,  div.,  or  d. — Dividend  war- 
rant, an  order  or  authority  on  which  a  shareholder  or 
stockholder  receives  his  dividend. —  Stock  dividend,  a 
division  of  profits,  actual  or  anticipated,  payable  in  re- 
served or  additional  stock  instead  of  cash. — To  declare 
a  dividend,  to  announce  readiness  to  pay  a  specified 
dividend.— To  make  a  dividend,  to  set  apart  a  sum  to 
be  divided  among  the  persons  interested  in  the  property 
from  which  the  sum  is  taken. — To  pass  a  dividend,  to 
omit  to  make  a  regular  or  expected  dividend.  [U.  S.] 
divident^t,  «■  [<  L.  dividen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  di- 
videre, divide.]  One  who  divides;  a  divider. 
[Eare.] 

"Divide,"  says  one,  "and  I  will  choose."  If  this  be  but 
once  agreed  upon,  it  is  enough ;  for  the  divident,  dividing 
unequally,  loses,  in  regard  that  the  other  takes  the  better 
half.     Harrington,  quoted  in  J.  Adams's  Works,  IV.  411. 

divident^t,  n.    An  erroneous  form  of  dividend. 
divider  (di-vi'der),  n.    1 .  One  who  or  that  which 
divides ;  that  which  separates  into  parts. 

According  as  the  body  moved,  the  divider  did  more  and 
more  enter  the  divided  body. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 

2.  A  distributer;  one  who  deals  out  to  each  his 
share. 

Wlio  made  me  a  judge  or  divider  over  you  ?   Luke  xii.  14. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  disunites  or  keeps 
apart. 

Money,  the  great  divider  of  the  world.  Svii/t. 

Ocean,  men's  path  and  their  divider  too. 

Lowell,  Bon  Voyage  I 

4.  pi.  A  pair  of  small  compasses,  of  which  the 
opening  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw  and 


divider 

nut,  used  for  dividing  lines,  describing  circles, 
etc. ;  compasses  in  general.  See  compass,  8. — 
5.  An  attachment  to  a  harvester  for  separating 
the  swath  of  grain  on  the  point  of  being  cut 
from  the  portion   left   standing. — 6.   pi.    In 

mining,   same   as   iuntons Bisecting  dividers, 

dividers  liaving  tlie  legs  pivoted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
distance  between  one  set  of  points  shall  always  he  half 
of  the  distance  between  another  set  of  points. —  Propor- 
tional dividers,  dividers  with  a  sliding  pivot,  so  that  the 
opening  between  the  legs  at  one  end  bears  any  desired 
proportion  to  that  at  the  other. 

Oividing-engine  (di-vi'  ding-en" jin),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus for  producingthe  divisions  of  the  scales 
or  limbs  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  in- 
struments. Also  called  dividing-machine  and 
graduation-engine. 

cUvidingly  (di-va'ding-li),  adv.    By  division. 
dividing-machilie  ((fi-vi'  ding-ma-shen"),  re. 

Same  as  dividing-engine. 
divi-divi  (div'i-div'i),  n.     1.  The  native  and 
commercial  name  of  Ccesalpinia  coriaria  and 
its  pods.    The  pods, 
which    are    about    2 
inches  long  by  ^  inch 
broad,  and  curled  in 
a  remarkable  manner, 
are     exceedingly   as- 
tringent, containing  a 
large     proportion    of 
tannic  and  gallic  acid, 

and    are  for  this   rea-    PodsolDivi-divi{Casalpitttactjn'arta), 

son  much  used  by  tan- 
ners and  dyers.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  tropical  America. 
2.  A  name  given  to  the  similar  pods  of  C.  tinc- 
toria,  which  are  used  in  Lima  for  making  ink. 
dividual  (di-vid'u-al),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  dividuus, 
divisible  (see  dividiious),  +  -al.   Cf.  individual.'} 

1.  a.  Divided;  participated  in;  shared  in  com- 
mon with  others.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

True  love  'tween  maid  and  maid  may  be 
More  than  in  sex  dividual. 
Fletcher  {and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  3. 
A  man  may  say  his  religion  is  now  no  more  within  him- 
self, but  is  becom  a  dimduall  movable. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  39. 
Her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vli.  382. 
But  inasmuch  as  we  can  only  anatomise  the  dead,  and 
as  nature  certainly  is  not  dead  and  dividual  but  living 
and  unity,  we  perforce  sacrifice  or  lose  much  by  these  en- 
forced divisions.  Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  283. 

II.  re.  In  arifh.  and  alg.,  one  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  dividend  from  which  each  separate 
figure  or  term  of  the  quotient  is  found. 
dividuallyt  (di-vid'u-al-i),  adv.    In  a  dividual 
manner.     Imp.  Diet. 

dividuous  (di-vid'u-us),  a.  [<  L.  dividuus,  di- 
visible, <  dividers,  divide :  see  divide.}  Divided ; 
individual;  special;  accidental;  without  uni- 
versal significance.     [Bare.] 

The  accidental  and  dividuous  in  this  quiet  and  harmoni- 
ous object  is  subjected  to  the  life  and  light  of  nature. 

Coleridge,  Lay  Sermons. 

divinalt,  divinallet,  »■  [ME.  divinaile,  divy- 
naile,  <  OF.  divinaille,  devinaille,  devinalle,  divi- 
nation, a  word  or  sign  used  in  divination  (cf . 
divinal,  devinel,  divine),  <  deviner,  divine :  seff 
divine,  v.}  Divination ;  a  sign  used  in  divina- 
tion. 

What  seye  we  of  hem  that  bileeven  in  divynaHes,  as  by 
flight  or  by  noyse  of  briddes  or  of  beestes,  or  by  sort,  by 
geomancie,  by  dremes,  by  chirkynge  of  dores,  or  crakynge 
of  houses,  by  gnawynge  of  rattes,  and  suich  manere  wrec- 
chednesse?  Chaucer  (ed.  Oilman),  Parson's  Tale. 

divination  (div-i-na'shon),  re.  [<  F.  divination 
=  Pr.  divinacio  (cf.  Sp.  ddivinadon  =  Pg.  adevi- 
nhagSlo)  =  It.  divinazione  =  D.  di/vinatie  =  Dan. 
Sw.  dioinaUon  (in  comp.),  <  L.  divinatio(ii-),  the 
faculty  of  foreseeing^  divination,  <  divinare,  pp. 
divinatus,  foresee,  divine:  see  divine,  v."]  1. 
The  act  of  divining ;  the  pretended  art  of  fore- 
telling by  supernatural  or  magical  means  that 
which  is  future,  or  of  discovering  that  which 
is  hidden  or  obscure.  The  practice  of  divination  is 
very  ancient,  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
theologies  of  almost  all  nations.  The  first  attempt  to 
raise  divination  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  is  attributed 
to  the  Chaldeans.  The  innumerable  forms  which  have 
been  in  use  for  thousands  of  years  may  be  reduced  to  two 
classes  :  (1)  that  effected  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  or  di- 
vine afflatus ;  and  (2)  that  effected  by  the  observation  of 
certain  dispositions  and  collocations  of  things,  circum- 
stances, and  appearances,  etc.,  as  the  flight  of  birds,  the 
disposition  of  the  clouds,  the  condition  of  the  entrails  of 
slaughtered  animals,  the  falling  of  lots,  etc. 

Divination  hath  been  anciently  and  fitly  divided  into 
artificial  and  natural ;  whereof  artificial  is  when  the  mind 
maketh  a  prediction  by  argument,  concluding  upon  signs 
and  tokens ;  natural  is  when  the  mind  hath  a  presention 
by  an  internal  power,  without  the  inducement  of  a  sign. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  203. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  sort  of  instinctive  prevision ; 
a  presentiment  and  knowledge  of  a  future 
event  or  events ;  conjectural  presage :  omen. 
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There  is  much  in  their  nature,  much  in  their  social 
position,  which  gives  them  a  certain  power  of  divination. 
And  women  know  at  first  sight  the  characters  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse.  Emerson,  Woman. 

3.  In  anc.  Bom.  law:  (a)  A  transaction  in  a 
criminal  suit,  in  which  one  of  several  accu- 
sers of  one  and  the  same  person  was  chosen  as 
the  chief  prosecutor  in  the  case,  the  others 
joining  in  it  only  as  subscribers.  (6)  The 
speech  or  oration  asking  authority  to  fill  such 
a  role.=Syn.  1.  Prognostication,  etc.  See  prediction. 
divinator  (div'i-na-tgr),  re.  [=  F.  divinateur 
=  Pr.  devinador  =  It.  divinatore  (cf.  OF.  adi- 
vineur  =  Sp.  adivinador  =  Pg.  adevinhador),  < 
LL.  divinator,  <  L.  divinare,  pp.  divinatus,  di- 
vine :  see  divine,  v.}  One  who  practises  divina- 
tion. 

In  the  leading  paper  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  published 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  university,  a  professed  divi- 
nator has  kept  for  years  a  large,  business-like,  and  soberly 
worded  advertisement  of  his  services.       ScienAie,  IV.  559. 

divinatory  (di-vin'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  divinatoire 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  divindtorio,  <  LL.  *dvvinatorius,  < 
divinator :  see  divinator.}  Pertaining  to  a  divi- 
nator or  to  divination ;  divining. 

We  have  seen  such  places  before ;  we  have  visited  them 
in  that  divinatory  glance  which  strays  away  into  space  for 
a  moment  over  the  top  of  a  suggestive  book. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  308. 

divine  (di-vin'),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  [<  MB.  divine, 
devine,  <  OF.  divin,  devin,  F.  divin  =  Pr.  devin, 
divin  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  divino,  divine,  <  L.  divinus, 
divine,  inspired,  prophetic,  belonging  to  a  deity, 
<  diviis,  dins,  a  deity,  prop,  adj.,  belonging  to  a 
deity;  cf.  deus,  a  god,  a  deity:  see  deity.}  1. 
Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  proceeding 
from  God,  or  a  god  or  heathen  deity:  as,  divine 
perfections;  <?M)me  judgments;  the  dmwe  honors 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors ;  a  being  half  hu- 
man, half  divine;  divine  oracles. 

The  Soul  is  a  Spark  of  Immortality,  she  is  a  divine  Light, 
and  the  Body  is  but  a  Socket  of  Clay. 

Howell,  Letters,  iv.  21. 

"  Know  thyself,"  was  the  maxim  of  Thales,  the  old  Greek 
realist :  a  maxim  thought  so  divine  that  the  ancients  said 
it  fell  from  heaven.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culftire,  p.  93. 

Theology  cannot  say  the  laws  of  Nature  are  not  divine; 
all  it  can  say  is,  they  are  not  the  most  important  of  the 
dimne  laws.  J.  R.  Sedey,  Nat.  Keligion,  p.  22. 

2.  Addressed  or  appropriated  to  God;  reli- 
gious ;  sacred :  as,  divine  worship ;  divine  ser- 
vice, songs,  or  ascriptions. 

Ful  wel  sche  sang  the  servise  divyne. 
Chaucer  (ed.  Morris),  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  122. 

3.  Godlike;  heavenly;  excellent  in  the  highest 
degree;  extraordinary;  apparently  above  what 
is  human. 

A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king. 

Prov.  xvi.  10. 
Over  all  this  weary  world  of  ours, 
Breathe,  diviner  Air  I 

Tennyson,  The  Sisters  (No.  2). 
A  snug  prebendary,  rejoicing  in  the  reputation  of  being 
the  divin^st  wit  and  wittiest  divine  of  the  age. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  10. 

He  [Wesley]  saw  the  dead  in  sin  coming  to  life  all 

around  him ;  he  passed  his  happy  years  in  this  divinest  of 

labors.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self -Culture,  p.  79. 

4t.  Divining;  presageful;  foreboding;  pre- 
scient. 

Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill. 
Misgave  him.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  845. 

5.  Relating  to  divinity  or  theology. 
Church  history  and  other  divine  learning.  South. 

Divine  assistance.   See  assistance.— JUviDB  otBce,  the 

stated  service  of  daily  prayer ;  the  canonical  hours.— 
Divine  right,  (a)  Of  kings,  the  doctrine  that  the  king 
stands  toward  his  people  in  loco  parentis,  deriving  his 
authority,  not  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  but 
directly  from  God.  This  doctrine,  which  in  Bnglish  his- 
tory was  especially  developed  under  the  Stuarts,  though 
still  held  by  some  as  a  matter  of  theory,  has  generally 
ceased  to  have  practical  political  significance. 

The  Divine  right  of  kings,  independent  of  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  has  been  one  of  the  most  enduring  and  influ- 
ential of  superstitions,  and  it  has  even  now  not  wholly 
vanished  from  the  world.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  285. 
(6)  Of  the  clergy,  a  claim  of  divine  authority  for  particular 
persons  and  particular  foims  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
An  instance  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  still  un- 
settled claim  of  the  bishops  to  power  in  their  several 
dioceses,  as  opposed  to  the  papal  theory  that  they  rule 
mediately  through  the  pope.— Divine  service,  the  public 
worship  of  God ;  especially,  the  stated  or  ordinary  daily 
and  Sunday  worship ;  in  the  Koman  Catholic  and  Angli- 
can churches,  the  hours  or  the  daily  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer,  and  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.— Tenure 
by  divine  service,  in  Eng.  law,  an  obsolete  holding,  in 
which  the  tenants  had  to  perform  certain  religious  ser- 
vices, as  to  sing  a  specified  number  of  masses,  expend  a 
certain  sum  in  alms,  etc.- The  divine  lemeiy  (.divinum 
remedium),  the  root  of  Imperatoria  ostruthium,  or  mas- 
terwort,  which  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  in  medicine, 
but  seems  to  have  few  virtues  except  those  of  an  aromatic 
stimulant.  =Syn.  2.  Holy,  sacred.— 3.  Supernatural,  su- 
perhuman. 
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II.  re.  [<  ME.  divine,  devine,  devyn,  a  sooth- 
sayer, theologian,  <  OF.  devin,  a  soothsayer, 
theologian,  F.  devin,  a  soothsayer  (cf.  Sp.  adi- 
vino  =  Pg.  adevinho,  a  soothsayer),  =  It.  divino, 
a  soothsayer,  theologian,  <  L.  divinus,  a,  sooth- 
sayer, augur,  ML.  a  theologian,  <  divinus,  adj. : 
see  I.  The  last  sense,  'divinity,'  is  directly 
from  the  adj.]  1.  A  man  skilled  in  divinity; 
a  theologian:  as,  a  great  divine;  "the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John  the  Divine." 

Voltaire  was  still  a  courtier ;  and  ...  he  had  as  yet 
published  little  that  a  divine  of  the  mild  and  generous 
school  of  Grotius  and  Tillotson  might  not  read  with  plea- 
sure. Macaulay, 
2.  A  minister  of  the  gospel;  a  priest;  a  clergy- 
man. 
It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  1.  2. 
St.  A  diviner ;  a  prophet. 

A  grete  devyn  that  cleped  was  Calkas. 

Chau£er,  Troilus,  i.  66. 
And  thys  ther  he  knew  by  a  good  deuyn. 
Which  somtyme  was  clerke  Merlyn  vnto. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6973. 
4t.   Divinity. 

1  sauh  ther  bisschops  bolde  and  bachilers  of  dvayn 
Bi-coome  clerkes  of  a-counte. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  Prol.,  1.  90. 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.    See  assembly. 
— Ecumenical  divines.    SeeecumemcaZ.=Syn.  2.  Cier- 
gymun.  Priest,  etc.    See  minister,  n. 
divine  (di-vin'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  divined,  ppr. 
divining.   [<  ME.  devvnen,  devynen,  foresee,  fore- 
tell, interpret,  <  OP.  deviner,  F.  deviner  (cf.  Sp. 
adivinar = Pg.  adevinhar) = It.  divinare,  <  L.  divi- 
nare, foresee,  foretell,  divine,  <  divinus,  divine- 
ly inspired,  prophetic,  as  a  soothsayer,  prophet: 
see  divine,  a.}   1,  trans.  1.  To  learn  or  make  out 
by  or  as  if  by  divination;  foretell;  presage. 
Why  dost  thou  say  King  Richard  is  depos'd? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfall?  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  4. 

Those  acute  and  subtile  spirits,  in  all  their  sagacity,  can 
hardly  divine  who  shall  be  saved. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  57. 

2.  To  make  out  by  observation  or  otherwise ; 
conjecture;  guess. 

She  is  not  of  us,  as  I  divine. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxvit  7. 
The  gaze  of  one  who  can  divine 
A  grief  and  sympathise. 

M.  Arnold,  Tristram  and  Iseult. 
In  you  the  heart  some  sweeter  hints  divines. 
And  wiser,  than  in  winter's  dull  despair. 

Lowell,  Bankside,  if. 
St.  To rendei; divine ;  deify;  consecrate;  sanc- 
tify. 

She  .  .  .  seem'd  of  Angels  race. 
Living  on  earth  like  Angell  new  divinde. 

Spenser,  Daphnai'da,  i. 
=Syn.  1.  To  prognosticate,  predict,  prophesy.- 2.  To 
see  through,  penetrate. 
II,  intrans.  1.  To  use  or  practise  divination. 

They  [Gipsies]  mostly  divine  by  means  of  a  number  of 
shells,  with  a  few  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  money,  &c.,  in- 
termixed with  them. 

E.  W.  Lame,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  109. 

2.  To  afford  or  impart  presages  of  the  future; 
utter  presages  or  prognostications. 

The  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money.  Micah  iii.  11. 
8.  To  have  presages  or  forebodings. 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  Iv.  6. 

4.  To  make  a  guess  or  conjecture:  as,  you 
have  divined  rightly. 

divinely  (di-vin'li),  adv.  1.  In  a  divine  or  god- 
like manner ;  in  a  manner  resembling  deity. 

Born  from  above  and  made  divinely  wise. 

Covjper,  Verses  from  Valediction. 

As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face. 
Divinely  thro'  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it.  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  By  the  agency  or  influence  of  God:  as,  a 
prophet  divinely  inspired ;  divinely  taught. 

In  his  [St.  Paul's]  divinely-lmmTei  judgment,  this  kind 
of  knowledge  so  far  exceeds  all  other  that  none  else  de- 
serves to  be  named  with  it.    Bp.  Beveridge,  Works,  I.  xviil 

3.  Excellently!  in  the  supreme  degree:  as,  dir 
vinely  tail;  divinely  hraye. 

The  Grecians  most  divinely  have  given  to  the  active 
perfection  of  men  a  name  expressing  both  beauty  and 
goodness.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

Divinelier  imaged,  clearer  seen, 
With  happier  zeal  pursued. 

M.  Arnold,  Obermann  Once  More,  st.  75. 

divinementt  (di-vin'ment),  re.  [<  OF.  devine- 
ment  =  Pr.  devinamen  (of.  Sp.  ndivinamiento)  = 
It.  divinamento;  as  divine,  v.,  +  -ment.}  Divi- 
nation.   North. 


divineness  (di-vin'nes),  re.  1.  Divinity;  par- 
ticipation in  the  divine  nature :  as,  the  divine- 
ness of  the  Scriptures. 


divineness 

He  seconde  person  in  diuvnenesse  is, 
vvho  Ts  assume,  and  bring  vs  to  the  Wis. 

Hakluyt's  Voyaffes,  I.  207. 
All  true  worlc  is  sacred ;  in  all  work,  were  it  but  true 
hand-laBour,  tliere  is  something  of  divitieness.       Carlyle. 
2.  Excellence  in  the  supreme  degree. 
An  earthly  paragon  I    Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy  1         Shak.,  Cymbellne,  iii.  6. 
divmer  (di-vi'nfer),  n.     [<  ME.  divinour,  devi- 
nour,  devinor,  a  soothsayer,  a  theologian,  <  OP. 
devineor,  devinur,  F.  devmevr,  <  LL.  divinator,  a 
soothsayer:  see  divmator.}     1.  One  who  pro- 
fesses or  practises  divination;  one  who  pretends 
to  predict  events,  or  to  reveal  hidden  things, 
hy  the  aid  of  superior  beings  or  of  supernatural 
means,  or  by  the  use  of  the  divining-rod. 

And  wetith  it  wele  that  he  is  the  wisest  man,  and  the 
beste  devynour  that  is,  sa(  only  god. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  36. 

These  nations  .  .  .  hearliened  unto  observers  of  times, 

and  unto  diviners.  Deut.  xviii.  14. 

2.  One  who  guesses ;  a  conjeeturer. 

A  notable  diviner  of  thoughts.  Locke. 

Blrd-divlnert.  Same  as  bird-conjurer  (which  see,  under 
conjurer). 

divineress  (di-vi'nfer-es),  m.  [<ME.  devinerese, 
<  P.  devineresse ;  fern,  of  dwiner.l  A  female 
diviner  or  soothsayer;  the  priestess  of  an  an- 
cient Oracle.     [Rare,] 

The  divineress  ought  to  have  no  perturbations  of  mind, 
or  impure  passions,  at  the  time  when  she  was  to  consult 
the  oracle ;  and  if  she  had,  she  was  no  more  fit  to  be  in- 
spired than  an  instrument  untuned  to  render  an  harmo- 
nious sound.  Dryden,  Plutarch. 

diving-beetle  (di'ving-be'tl),  ra.  A  popular 
name  for  various  aquatic  beetles  of  the  family 
Dytisoidw.  They  swim  freely  in  the  water,  and 
may  often  be  seen  diving  rapidly  to  the  bottom, 
whence  their  name.    See  out  under  DyUsctis. 

diving-bell  (di' ving-bel),  n.  A  mechanical  con- 
trivance consisting  essentially  of  an  inverted 
cup-shaped  or  bell-shaped  chamber  filled  with 
air,  in  which  persons  are  lowered  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  perform  various  oper- 
ations, such  as  examining  the  foundations  of 
bridges,blasting  rocks,  recovering  treasure  from 
sunken  vessels,  etc.  Div- 
ing-bells have  been  made  of 
various  forms,  such  as  that  of 
a  bell,  or  a  hollow  truncat- 
ed cone  or  pyramid,  with  the 
smaller  end  closed  and  the 
larger  one,  which  is  placed 
lowermost,  open.  The  air 
contained  within  the  bell  pre- 
vents it  from  being  filled  with 
water  on  submersion,  so  that 
the  diver  may  descend  in  it 
and  breathe  freely,  provided 
he  is  furnished  with  a  new 
supply  of  fresh  air  as  fast  as 
the  contained  air  becomes  vi- 
tiated by  respiration.  The 
diving-bell  is  now  generally 
made  of  cast-iron  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  chest  (A),  open 
at  the  bottom,  and  with  sev- 
er^ strong  convex  lenses  set 
in  its  upper  side  or  roof,  to 
admit  light  to  the  interior. 
It  is  suspended  by  chains 
from  a  barge  or  other  suitable 

vessel,  and  can  be  raised  or  ... 

lowered  at  pleasure,  in  accordance  with  signals  given  by  the 
persons  within,  who  are  supplied  with  fresh  air  injected 
into  a  flexible  pipe  by  means  of  a  forcing-pump  (B)  placed 
in  the  vessel,  while  the  vitiated  air  escapes  by  a  coclc  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  bell.  An  improvement  on  this  tonn, 
called  the  rmutUus,  enables  the  occupant,  instead  of  de- 
pending upon  the  attendants  above,  as  in  the  older  forms, 
to  raise  or  sink  the  bell,  move  it  about  at  pleasure,  or 
raise  great  weights  with  it  and  deposit  them  in  any  de- 
sired spot. 

diving-bird,  n.    Same  as  dwer\  1  (o). 

diving-buck  (di'ving-buk),  n.  A  book-name 
of  the  antelope  Cephalophus  mergens,  translat- 
ing the  Dutch  name  duykerhoik  (which  see) :  so 
called  from  the  way  in  which  the  animal  dueks 
or  dives  in  the  brush.     See  cut  under  Cephalo- 

fflving-dress  (di'ving-dres),  n.  Submarine  ar- 
mor (which  see,  imder  armor). 

diving-spider  (di'ving-spi"der),  «.  An  aquatic 
spider,  Argyroneta  aquatica,  which  builds  its 
nest  under  water,  and  habitually  dives  to  reach 
it,  carrying  down  bubbles  of  air,  with  which  it 
fills  its  nest  on  the  principle  of  the  dmng-bell. 
It  is  thus  enabled  to  remain  under  water,  though 
fitted  only  for  breathing  air.  See  out  under 
Argyroneta. 

diving-Stone  (^'ving-ston),  n.  A  name  given 
to  a  species  of  jasper.  ,    ■ 

divining-rod  (di-vi'ning-rod),  n.  A  rod  or  twig 
used  in  divining;  especia,lly,  a  twig,  generally 
of  hazel,  held  in  theVnd  and  supposed  by  its 
bending  downward  to  indicate  spots  where  met- 
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alliferous  deposits  or  water  may  be  found  by 
•^Sging-  It  is  usually  made  of  two  twigs  of  hazel,  or  of 
apple  or  some  other  fruit-tree,  tied  together  at  the  top 
with  tliread,  or  of  a  naturally  forked  branch,  and  is  grasp- 
ed by  both  hands  in  such  a  way  that  it  moves  when  at- 
tracted by  the  sought-for  deposit.  This  method  of  search- 
ing for  ore  or  water  has  been  in  use  for  centuries,  but  its 
efficacy  is  now  rarely  credited  by  intelligent  persons. 

Shall  we  have  most  likelihood  of  success  if  we  dig  from 
east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east? —  or  will  you  assist  us 
.  .  .  with  your  dimninfli-roiJ  of  witches-hazel? 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xxiii. 

The  divining-rod  of  reverential  study. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  47. 

divinihg-staff  (di-vi'iung-staf),  n.    Same  as 


Diving-bell. 


The  mitre  of  high  priests  and  the  divining-staffol  sooth- 
sayers were  things  of  envy  and  ambition. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  696. 

divinistert,  »•  [ME.  dyvymstre;  <  divine  +  -ist 
+  -er.]  A  diviner ;  a  revealer  of  hidden  things 
by  supernatural  means. 

Therfore  I  stynte,  I  nam  no  dyvynistre. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1963. 

divinity  (di-vin'i-ti),  re. ;  pi.  divinities  (-tiz). 
[<  ME.  diminite,  devynite,  <  OP.  deoinite,  divini- 
te,  P.  dimmiU  =  Pr.  divinitat  =  Sp.  dwinidad  = 
Pg.  divindade  =  It.  divinitd,  dimnitade,  divini- 
tate,  <  Ii.  dvvinita{t-)s,  divinity,  <  dimwm,  divine : 
see  divine."]  1.  The  character  of  being  divine ; 
deity;  godhead;  the  nature  of  God;  divine  na- 
ture. 

When  he  attributes  divinity  to  other  things  than  God, 
it  is  only  a  divinity  by  way  of  participation.     Stillingfleet. 

2.  [cap.]  God;  the  Deity;  the  Supreme  Being: 
generally  with  the  definite  article. 

'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man.    Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

3.  In  general,  a  celestial  being;  a  divine  being, 
or  one  regarded  as  divine ;  a  deity. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Eough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Prudence  was  the  only  Divinity  which  he  worshipped, 
and  the  possession  of  virtue  the  only  end  which  he  pro- 
posed. Dryden,  Character  of  Polybius. 

4.  That  which  is  divine  in  character  or  qual- 
ity ;  a  divine  attribute ;  supernatural  power  or 
virtue. 

They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  1. 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

There  is  more  divinity 
In  beauty  than  in  majesty. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  1. 
When  the  Church  without  temporal  support  is  able  to 
doe  her  great  works  upon  the  uniorc't  obedience  of  men, 
it  argues  a  divinity  about  her. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

5.  The  science  of  divine  things;  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  character  of  God,  his  laws 
and  moral  government,  the  duties  of  man,  and 
the  way  of  salvation ;  theology :  as,  a  system 
of  divinity;  a  doctor  of  divvnity. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 

And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 

Tou  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 

In  some  places  the  Author  has  been  so  attentive  to  his 
Divinity  that  he  has  neglected  his  Poetry. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  369. 
One  ounce  of  practical  divinity  is  worth  a  painted  ship- 
load of  all  their  reverences  have  imported  these  fifty  years. 

Sterne. 

Children  are  .  .  .  breviaries  of  doctrine,  living  bodies 
of  divinity,  open  always  and  inviting  their  elders  to  pe- 
ruse the  characters  inscribed  on  the  lovely  leaves. 

Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  67. 

Berkshire  Divinity,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  the- 
ological system  of  Edwards,  Hopkins,  and  others,  who 
resided  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.— Divinity 
calf.  See  ca^.— Divinityhall,  thenamegiven  in  Scot- 
land to  a  theological  college,  or  to  that  department  of  a 
university  in  which  theology  is  taught.— New  Divinity, 
New-light  Divinity,  names  given  to  the  New  England 
theology  of  Edwards  and  others,  in  the  earlier  history  of 
its  development.—  New  Haven  Divinity,  a  popular  title 
for  a  phase  of  modified  Calvinism,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  residence  of  its  chief  founder,  N.  W.  Taylor  (1786  -1868) 
of  Yale  Theological  Seminary  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

divinization  (div'-'i-ni-za'shon),  n.  [=  P.  di- 
vitdsation  =  It.  diviniszazione ;  as  divinize  + 
-aUon.]  The  act  of  divinizing;  deification;  as, 
the  dwinizaUon  of  pleasure.  Also  divirnsation. 
[Eare.] 

With  this  natural  bent  [toward  pleasure,  life,  and  fe- 
cundityl  ...  in  the  Indo-European  race,  .  .  .  where 
would  they  be  now  if  it  had  not  been  for  Israel,  and  the 
stern  check  which  Israel  put  upon  the  glorification  and 
divinization  of  this  natural  bent  of  mankind,  this  attrac- 
tive aspect  of  the  not  ourselves? 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  i. 


division 

divinize  (div'i-niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  divinized, 
ppr.  divinizing.  [=  P.  diviniser  =  Sp.  divinizar 
=  Pg.  divinisar  =  It.  divinizzare ;  as  divine  + 
4ze.2  To  deify ;  render  divine ;  regard  as  di- 
vine.   Also  divinise. 

Man  is  .  .  .  the  animal  transfigured  and  divinized  by 
the  Spirit.  Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  181. 

In  pagan  Rome,  Vice  was  not  regarded  as  heinous,  be- 
cause the  Deities  whom  Rome  worshipped  were  vicious, 
and  thus  Vices  themselves  were  divini^. 

Dp.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  168. 

diviset,  a.  [<  L.  dimsiis,  pp.  of  dividere,  divide : 
see  divide.  Ct.  devise,  v.]  Divided;  loose;  crum- 
bling. 

Thai  [oranges]  loveth  lande  that  rare  is  and  divise. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  119. 

divisi  (de-ve'ze).  [It.^  pi.  of  di/viso,  <  L.  divi- 
sus,  pp.  of  dividere,  divide.]  In  music,  sepa- 
rate :  a  direction  that  instruments  playing  from 
a  single  staff  of  music  are  to  separate,  one  play- 
ing the  upper  and  the  other  the  lower  notes. 

divisibility  (di-viz-i-bil'i-ti),  re.  [=  P.  divisi- 
bility =  Sp.  dimsibilidad  "=  Pg.  dimsibilidade  = 
It.  divisibilitd,  <  ML.  *divisibilita(t-)s,  <  LL.  di- 
visibilis,  divisible:  see  divisible.]  1.  The  ca^ 
pacity  of  being  divided  or  separated  into  parts. 
—  2.  In  arith.,  the  capacity  of  being  exactly 
divided — that  is,  divided  without  remainder. — 
Infinite  divisibility,  the  character  of  being  divisible  into 
parts  which  are  also  divisible,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  As 
applied  to  matter,  the  term  implies  properly  that  any  por- 
tion of  matter  may,  by  the  exercise  of  sufficient  force,  be 
separated  into  paits.  After  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
Daltonian  theory  of  atoms,  the  term  infinite  divisibility  of 
maUer  was  long  retained  with  the  meaning  of  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  space. 

The  geometricians  (you  know)  teach  the  divisibility  of 
quantity  in  infinitum,  or  without  stop,  to  be  mathemati- 
cally demonstrable.  Boyle,  Things  above  Reason. 
I  said  at  first  that  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  was  the 
doctrine  now  in  vogue  amongst  the  learned,  but  upon 
second  thoughts  I  believe  I  have  misrepresented  them, 
and  the  mistake  arose  from  want  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween infinite  and  indefinite  divisibility. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  III.  iii.  §  12. 

divisible  (di-viz'i-bl),  a.  and  re.  [=  P.  divisible 
=  Sp.  divisible  =  Pg.  divisivel  =  It.  divisibile,  < 
LL.  divisibilis,  divisible,  <  L.  dividere,  pp.  divi- 
sus,  divide:  see  divide.]  I.  a.  1.  Capable  of 
division ;  that  may  be  separated  or  disunited ; 
consisting  of  separable  parts  or  elements :  as,  a 
line  is  divisibleinto  an  infinite  number  of  points. 
The  outermost  layer  of  the  body  is  a  dense  chitinoua 
cuticula,  usually  divisible  into  several  layers. 

Buxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  646. 

2.  In  arith,.,  capable  of  division  without  re- 
mainder :  as,  100  is  divisible  by  10. 

II.  re.  That  which  is  susceptible  of  division. 

The  composition  of  bodies,  whether  it  be  of  divisibles  or 
indivisibles,  is  a  question  which  must  be  rank'd  with  the 
indissolvables.  Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  v. 

divisibleness  (di-viz'i-bl-nes),  re.    Divisibility; 
capability  of  being  divided. 
The  divisibleness  of  nitre  into  fixed  and  volatile  parts. 
Boyle,  Works,  I.  376. 

divisibly  (di-viz'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  divisible 
manner. 

Besides  body,  which  is  impenetrably  and  divisibly  ex- 
tended, there  is  in  nature  another  substance  .  .  .  which 
doth  not  consist  of  parts  separable  from  one  another. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  834. 

division  (di-vizh'on),  n.  [<  MB.  divisiown,  de-  ■* 
visioun,  <  OP.  devision,  division,  P.  division  = 
Pr.  devision,  devezio  =  Sp.  division  =  Pg.  divisSo 
=  It.  divisions  =  D.  divisie  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  divi- 
sion, <  L.  divisio(n-),  division,  <  dividere,  pp. 
divisvs,  divide:  see  divide.]  X.  The  act  of  i- 
viding  or  separating  into  parts,  portions,  or 
shares :  as,  the  division  of  a  word  (as  by  means 
of  a  hyphen  at  the  end  of  a  line) ;  the  division 
of  labor ;  the  division  of  profits. 

I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you : 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 
Specifically — (a)  [L.  dimsio(n-),  tr.  of  Gr.  fitai'pefri?.]  In 
logic,  the  enumeration  and  naming  of  the  parts  of  a  whole ; 
especially,  the  enumeration  of  the  species  of  a  genus.  The 
latter  is  also  distinguished  as  logical  division.  Division  is 
mainly  distinguished  from  classification  in  that  the  latter 
is  a  modern  word,  and  supposes  minute  observation  of  the 
facts,  while  the  former,  as  an  Aristotelian  term,  denotes  a 
much  ruder  proceeding,  based  on  ordinary  knowledge,  and 
undertaken  at  the  outset  of  the  study  of  the  genus  divided. 
One  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Ramist  school  of  logi- 
cians was  that  all  division  should  proceed  by  dichotomy. 

Division  is  a  dividyng  of  that  whiche  is  more  commune 
into  those  whiche  are  lesse  commune.  As  a  definicion 
therefore  dooeth  declare  what  a  thing  is,  so  the  division 
sheweth  how  many  thinges  are  conteined  in  the  same. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reason  (1661). 

Division  is  the  parting  or  dividing  of  a  word  or  thing 
that  is  more  generall,  unto  other  words  or  things  lesse  gen- 
erall.  Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1699),  ii.  3. 

(6)  In  Tier.,  the  separating  of  the  field  by  lines  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  bend,  the  bar,  etc.  (called  division  bendvnse, 


division 

Aarwwfi,  etc.),  also  for  the  purpose  of  impaling  two  shields 
together,  or  in  quartering,  (c)  The  separation  of  niemljers 
in  a  It'nislative  house  in  order  to  ascertain  the  vote.  This 
is  etfected  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  affirmative  and  negative  sides  into  separate  lob- 
bies, to  be  counted  by  tellers ;  in  American  legislatures, 
by  their  rising  alternately,  or,  as  is  frequently  done  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  passing  between  tellers  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  Speaker's  deslt.  In  the  British  House 
of  Commons  the  usual  method  of  voting  on  any  contested 
measure  is  by  division ;  in  the  United  States,  by  ayes  and 
nnes,  or  affli'mative  and  negative  answers  on  a  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  motion  passed  without  a  division.  Macaulay, 

2.  In  math. :  (a)  The  operation  inverse  to  mul- 
tiplication; the  finding  of  a  quantity,  the  quo- 
tient, which,  multiplied  by  a  given  quantity, 
the  davisor,  gives  another  given  quantity,  the 
dividend,  in  elementary  arithmetic  division  is  often  de- 
fined as,  for  example,  "the  partition  of  a  greater  summe 
by  a  lesser"  (Hecorde,  1540);  but  such  a  definition  applies 
only  when  the  quotient  is  an  abstract  number  and  an  in- 
teger. Division  is  denoted  by  various  signs.  Thus,  a  di- 
vided by  b  may  be  written  in  any  of  the  following  ways : 


'     b 


a:b,     ah 


Where  multiplication  is  not  commutative  (that  is,  where 
xy  is  not  generally  equal  to  yx)  there  are  two  kinds  of 
division ;  for  if  a^  =  2,  a;  may  be  regarded  as  the  quotient 
of  2  divided  by  y,  or  y  as  the  quotient  of  z  divided  by  x. 
These  two  kinds  of  division  are  denoted  as  follows : 

xy-T-y^x,   ~  =  2/,    xyiy  =  x,    xy:y  =  x,    x~  (xy)-y. 

Division  is  one  of  the  fundamental  operations  in  arithme- 
tic, common  algebra,  and  quaternions ;  but  in  other  forms 
of  algebra  it  generally  gives  an  indeterminate  quotient, 
and  so  loses  its  importance.  (J)  A  rule  or  method 
for  ascertaining  the  quotient  of  a  divisor  into 
a  dividend:  as,  long  division,  (c)  A  section; 
the  separation  of  a  geometrical  figure  into  two 
parts. —  3.  The  state  of  being  divided;  sepa- 
ration of  parts :  as,  an  army  weakened  by  di- 
vision; t?MJm(H25  among  Christians. 

Hate  is  of  all  things  the  mightiest  divider;  nay,  is  di- 
vision itself.  Milton,  Divorce,  ii.*21. 

4.  That  which  divides  or  separates ;  a  dividing 
line,  partition,  or  mark  of  separation ;  any  sign 
.or  cause  of  separation  or  distinction. 

I  will  put  a  division  between  my  people  and  thy  peo- 
ple. Ex.  viii.  23. 

5.  A  part  separated  or  distinguished  in  any 
way  from  the  rest ;  a  minor  part  or  aggregate ; 
a  distinct  portion :  as,  the  divisions  of  an  or- 
ange ;  a  division  of  mankind  or  of  a  country ; 
the  divisions  of  a  book  or  of  a  discourse. 

Express  the  lieads  of  your  divisions  in  as  few  and  clear 
words  as  you  can.  Swift. 

Specifically— (a)  A  definite  part  of  an  army  or  of  a  fleet, 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  brigades  or  of  vessels 
under  a  single  commander. 

For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawL 
Are  in  three  heads.  Shak,,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 

(&)  A  part  of  a  ship's  company  set  apart  for  a  certain 
service  in  action.  Those  who  serve  at  the  guns  are 
classed  as  the  jirst,  second,  third,  and  fourth  divisio7is; 
the  powder  division  provide  the  guns  with  ammunition; 
the  master's  division  steer  the  sliip  and  work  the  sails; 
and  the  engineer's  division  manage  the  engines  and  the 
boilers,  (c)  A  geographical  niilitai-y  command,  consist- 
ing of  two  or  more  departments.  Thus,  the  Military 
Division  of  the  ilissouri  consisted  of  the  department  of 
Dakota,  the  department  of  the  Platte,  the  department  of 
the  Missouri,  and  the  department  of  Texas.  In  the  mili- 
tary oiganization  of  the  United  States  there  is  at  present 
(1903)  hut  one  division  (that  of  the  Philippines),  which  is 
divided  into  three  departments  {Luzon,  the  Visayas,  and 
Mindanao),  There  are  also  eight  other  departments. 
See  department,  (a)  In  7tat.  hist.:  (3)  In  zoological 
classiflcation,  any  group  of  species  forming  a  part  of 
a  larger  group :  in  entomolbgy,  sometimes  speciflcally  ap- 
plied to  a  group  smaller  than  a  suborder  and  larger  than  a 
family,  as  the  division  Gymnocerata  of  the  Heteroptera.  A 
section  may  be  equivalent  in  value  to  a  division,  or  a  group 
subordinate  to  it ;  a  series  is  a  division  in  which  the  minor 
groups  show  a  regular  gi'adation  in  structure.  (2)  In  bo- 
tanical classification,  one  of  the  higher  grades  in  the  se- 
quence of  groups,  equivalent  to  subldngdom  or  series,  as  the 
phsenogamous  and  cryptogamous  divisions  of  plants.  It 
is  also  often  used  as  subordinate  to  class,  as  the  poljrpet- 
alous,  apetalous,  etc.,  divisions  of  dicotyledonous  plants. 
By  some  authors  it  has  been  used  to  designate  a  grade 
between  tribe  and  order. 

6.  The  state  of  being  divided  in  sentiment  or 
interest ;  disunion ;  discord ;  variance ;  differ- 
ence. 

There  was  a  division  among  the  people.       John  vii.  43. 

Betwixt  these  two 
Division  smoulders  hidden, 

Tennyson^  Princess,  iii. 

Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body  and  limb. 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division  from  Him? 
Tennyson,  The  Higher  Pantheism. 

7.  In  mtcsiCj  a  rapid  and  florid  melodic  passage 
or  phrase,  usually  intended  to  be  sung  at  one 
breath  to  a  single  syllable :  so  called  because 
originally  conceived  as  the  elaboration  of  a 
phrase  of  long  tones  by  th&  division  of  each 
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into  several  short  ones.  It  was  common  in  the 
music  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd, 
Sung  by  a  faii>  queen  in  a  summer's  bower, 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 
Music,  advance  thee  on  thy  golden  wing. 
And  dance  division  from  sweet  string  to  string. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  i.  1. 
Now  that  the  manager  has  monopolized  the  Opera- 
house,  haven't  we  the  signers  and  signoras  calling  here, 
sliding  their  smooth  semibreves,  and  gargling  glib  divi- 
sions in  their  outlandish  throats? 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

8.  The  precise  statement  of  the  points  at  issue 
in  any.dispute.     [Rare.] 

The  devision  is  an  openyng  of  thynges  wherein  we  agree 
and  rest  upon,  and  wherein  we  stick  and  stand  in  travers, 
shewing  what  we  have  to  sale  in  our  owne  behalfe. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  ilhetoric  (1553). 

9.  See  the  extracts. 

At  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Englandj  each  of  the 
three  terms  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Division  is  the 
time  when  this  partition  is  made. 

B.  H.  Hall,  College  Words. 

The  terms  are  still  further  divided,  each  Into  two  parts ; 
and,  after  division  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  terms,  a 
student  who  can  assign  a  good  plea  for  absence  to  the  Col- 
lege authorities  may  go  down  and  take  holiday  for  the  rest 
of  the  time.  C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  87. 

Accidental  division,  a  division  of  a  subject  according 
to  its  accidents :  as,  good  things  are,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, either  qualities  of  mind,  qualities  of  body,  or  acci- 
dents of  fortune. — Centesimal  division.  See  centesi.vial. 
—Complementary  division,  a  method  of  division  given 
by  Boethius.  The  smallest  round  number  larger  than  the 
divisor  is  used,  and  also  the  complement  of  the  divisor,  or 
the  remainder  after  subtracting  it  from  the  round  number. 
The  first  figure  of  the  quotient  is  set  down,  from  the  divi- 
dend is  subtracted  the  product  of  this  by  the  round  num- 
ber, and  to  the  remainder  is  added  the  product  of  the  same 
figure  of  the  quotient  by  the  complement  of  the  divisor. 
The  sum  is  treated  as  a  new  dividend. — Complex  or  com- 
pound division,  the  division  of  a  complex  or  compound 
number  either  by  a  immber  of  the  same  sort  or  by  an  ab- 
stract number,  as  the  division  of  3  days  13  hours  17  minutes 
by  1  day  18  hours  28  minutes  36  seconds,  or  by  7. — Direct 
division,  (a)  Division  not  complementary.  (&)  A  rule 
for  dividing  one  number  by  another,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
entire  period  of  the  circulating  decimal  of  the  quotient. 
Both  dividend  and  divisor  are  multiplied  by  the  same 
number  so  as  to  make  the  last  significant  figure  of  the  di- 
visor 9.  By  striking  off  from  the  divisor  so  multiplied  the 
9,  together  with  any  ciphers  which,  may  follow  it,  and  in- 
creasing the  truncated  remnant  by  1,  a  number  is  obtained 
called  the  cun'ent  multiplier.  The  last  figure  of  the  mul- 
tiplied dividend  is  now  stmck  off,  multiplied  by  the  cur- 
rent multiplier,  and  the  product  added  to  the  truncated 
dividend.  The  sum  is  treated  as  a  new  dividend ;  and  this 
process  is  continued  until  the  dividends  begin  to  repeat 
themselves.  The  successive  figures  struck  off  from  the  divi- 
dend from  last  to  first  are  now  written  down  from  left  to 
right  as  a  whole  number,  and  subtracted  from  the  circulat- 
ing part  of  the  same  figures  repeated  indefinitely  into  the 
decimal  places.  The  remainder,  after  shifting  the  decimal 
point  as  many  places  to  the  left  as  there  were  zeros  struck 
off  from  the  divisor  along  with  the  9,  is  the  quotient  sought. 
—Division  by  circulating  decimals,  a  method  of  di- 
viding by  means  of  a  table  of  circulating  decimals. — Divi- 
sion by  factors,  the  process  of  dividing  successively  by 
factors  of  the  divisor.— Division  by  logarithms,  a  meth- 
od of  dividing  based  on  the  fact  that  the  logarithm  of  the 
quotient  is  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend  diminished  by 
the  logarithm  of  the  divisor. — Division  of  a  ratio,  the 
reduction  of  a  proportion  from  a'.b  =  c\d  to  b  —  a'.a^^d 

—  c:c. — Division  of  labor,  in  polit.  econ.,  the  dividing 
np  of  a  process  or  an  employment  into  particular  parts, 
so  that  each  person  employed  can  devote  himself  wholly 
to  one  section  of  the  process. — Division  Of  the  ques- 
tion, in  a  legislative  body,  the  division  of  a  complex  propo- 
sition or  motion  into  distinct  propositions,  in  order  that 
each  may  be  considered  and  voted  upon  separately:  a 
course  resoi-ted  to,  upon  motion  or  demand,  when  any  of 
the  members  favor  parts  but  not  the  whole  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  presiding  officer  usually  has  the  power  of  de- 
ciding whether  such  division  is  admissible. — Division 
viol.  Seemo^. — General  of  division.  See  general,  n. — 
Golden  divisiont,  arithmetical  division  not  complemen- 
tary.- Harmonic  division  of  a  line.    See  harmonic. 

—  Iron  divisiont.  Same  as  complementary  division. — 
Logical  division,  any  division  not  a  partition,  being 
either  a  nominal,  substantial,  or  accidental  division. — 
Long  division,  tlie  common  modem  method  of  arith- 
metical division  when  the  divisor  is  a  number  larger 
than  10.  The  greatest  number  of  times  that  the  divisor 
is  contained  in  the  first  figures  of  the  dividend,  beginning 
with  the  left  (a  sufficient  number  being  taken  to  make  a 
number  greater  than  the  divisor),  is  set  down  to  the  right 
of  the  dividend,  as  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient ;  the  di- 
visor is  then  multiplied  by  this  quotient,  and  the  product 
is  subtracted  from  the  left-hand  pai-t  of  the  dividend;  to 
the  remainder  the  next  figure  to  the  right  in  the  dividend 
is  then  annexed,  and  the  number  thus  formed  is  treated 
a^  a  new  dividend ;  and  so  on.  The  same  method  is  ex- 
tended in  algebra  to  the  division  of  polynomials  in  gen- 
eral. The  rule  is  of  Italian  origin.  See  scratch  division. 
— Nominal  division,  an  enumeration  of  the  diflferent 
senses  of  an  equivocal  word  or  expression ;  a  distinction. 

—  Partible  division,  the  mental  division  of  a  whole  into 
its  parts,  as  of  the  English  nation  into  sovereign,  lords, 
and  commons ;  partition.— Real  division,  a  division  re- 
lating to  facts,  not  a  mere  distinction  between  different 
meanings  of  a  word,  embracing  substantial,  partible,  and 
accidental  division ;  the  explication  of  a  whole  h^  its  parts. 
— Scratch  division,  the  ordinary  method  of  division  be- 
fore long  division  came  into  general  use,  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  products  were  not  set  down  at  all, 
but  only  the  remainders.  The  divisor  was  set  down  under 
the  dividend ;  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient  was  theu  set 
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down  and  was  multiplied  by  the  first  figure  of  the  divisor, 
and  the  remainder  was  set  down  over  the  corresponding 
figures  of  the  dividend,  which  were  immediately  canceled, 
together  with  the  first  figure  of  the  divisor.  This  process 
having  been  repeated  until  the  whole  divisor  had  been 
canceled,  the  latter  was  written  down  again  one  place  fur- 
ther to  the  left,  the  second  figure  of  the  quotient  was  set 
down,  and  the  whole  proceeding  repeated  until  a  remain- 
der was  obtained  less  than  the  divisor.  The  following 
shows  the  successive  stages  of  the  division  of  361  by  13  : 

1         ^9       ;9       ;^        ;f 

351  (    S5l(2    3^1(2    301(2    Ml  (27    20(27 
13         ^3  X?  ^?3         ;33  tk 

The  rule  was  derived  from  Arabian  writers. — Short  di- 
vision, a  process  of  division  practised  with  a  divisor  not 
larger  than  10,  in  which  the  quotient  is  set  down  directly, 
being  written  from  left  to  right,  usually  below  a  line  under 
the  dividend,  without  auxiliary  figures.— Substantial 
division,  or  division  per  se,  the  division  of  a  genus  into 
its  species.— To  run  divisiont,  in  music,  to  malte  florid 
variations  on  a  theme. 

Running  division  on  the  panting  air. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  3. 
He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  qualting  Instrument  than  she. 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Eeply  to.  Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  i.  1. 

She  launches  out  into  descriptions  of  christenings,  runs 
divisions  upon  a  head-dress.  Addison,  Lady  Orators. 

=  Syn.  1.  Demarcation,  apportionment,  allotment,  distri- 
bution.—  5.  Section,  Portion,  etc.  (see  part,  n.),  compart- 
ment, class,  head,  category,  detachment. —  6.  Disagree- 
ment, breach,  rupture,  alienation. 
divisional  (di-vi2h'gn-al),  a.  [<  division  +  -al.'] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  serving  for  division;  noting 
or  making  division :  as,  a  divisional  line.  Also 
divisionary. —  2.  Belonging  to  a  division,  as  of 
an  army,  or  to  a  district  constituting  a  division 
for  any  purpose ;  having  to  do  with  a  division : 
as,  a  divisional  general  (that  is,  a  general  of 
division  in  the  French  service);  a  divisional 
surgeon  of  police. 

stern  soldier  as  Davoust  was,  the  correspondence  shows 
him  to  have  been  on  friendly,  if  not  indeed  affectionate, 
terms  with  his  divisional  generals. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  202. 

Divisional  bonds.    See  bond^. 

divisionary  (di-vizh'on-a-ri),  a.  [<  division  + 
-ary'^.']     Same  as  divisional,  1.    Imj).  Diet. 

divisionert  (di-vizh'on-er),  n.   One  who  divides. 

division-mark  (di-v'izh'gn-mark),  n.  In  musir- 
cal  notation,  a  horizontal  curve  inclosing  a  nu- 
meral which  is  placed  over  or  under  notes  that 
are  to  be  performed  in  a  rhythm  at  variance 
with  the  general  rhythm  of  the  piece.  The  nu- 
meral indicates  the  desired  rhjrthm.  See  inj;- 
let,  guintole,  sextolet,  etc. 

division-plate  (di-vizh'on-plat),  n.  In  a  gear- 
cutting  lathe,  a  disk  or  wheel  perforated  with 
circular  systems  of  holes,  representing  the  divi- 
sions of  a  circumference  into  a  certain  number 
of  parts. 

divisive  (di-vi'siv),  a.  [=  F.  divisif  =  Pr.  di- 
viziu  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  divisivo,  <  L.  as  if  *divisvvus, 

<  divisus,  pp.  of  dividere,  divide :  see  divide.] 

1.  Forming  or  expressing  division  or  distribu- 
tion. 

Those  numbers  which  the  grammarians  call  distributive 
or  divisive,  terni,  quaterni,  .  .  .  &c. 

J.  Mede,  On  Daniel,  p.  12. 

2.  Creating  division  or  discord:  as,  divisive 
courses. 

In  this  discharge  of  the  trust  put  upon  us  by  God,  we 
would  not  be  looked  upon  as  sowers  of  sedition,  or  broach- 
ers  of  national  and  divisive  motions. 

Milton,  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

There  is  nothing  so  fundamentally  divisive  as  superficial 
misunderstanding.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  198. 

Divisive  descent.  See(2cscra«,i3.— Dlvlsivedifference. 
Same  as  specific  difference  (which  see,  under  dijfere7w€). 
—Divisive  members,  the  parts  which  come  mto  view 
by  the  division  of  a  whole. — Divisive  method,  Galen's 
method  of  treating  a  subject  by  successive  definitions  and 
divisions :  otherwise  called  the  definitive  method. 
divisively  (di-vi'siv-li),  adv'.  In  a  divisive  man- 
ner;  by  division.  Hooker. 
divisiveness  (di-vi'siv-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  divisive ;  tendency  to  split  up 
or  separate  into  units. 

So  invincible  is  man's  tendency  to  unite  with  all  the  in- 
vincible divisiveness  he  has. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  iii.  1- 

divisor  (di-vi'zor),  n.     [=  G.  Dan.  Sw.  divisor, 

<  F.  diviseur  ='  Sp.  Pg.  divisor  =  It.  divisore,  < 
L.  divisor,  a  divider,  distributor,  <  dividere,  pp. 
divistis,  divide :  see  divide.']  In  arith. :  (a)  A 
number  or  quantity  by  which  another  number 
or  quantity  (the  dividend)  is  divided.  (6)  A 
number  which,  multiplied  by  an  integer  quo- 
tient, gives  another  number  of  which  it  is  said 

to  be  a  divisor Common  divisor,  or  co?iimo7ime(i- 

sjire,  in  wath.,  a  number  or  quantity  tnat  divides  each 
of  two  or  more  immbers  or  quantities  without  leaving 


divisor 

?  ™|°*''"'«r.-Cy<!lotomlc  divisor,  a  divlBor  of  a  cyclo- 
tomic  function.- Divisor  of  a  form,  in  ari«A.,  a  whole 
number  winch  exactly  divides  some  number  of  the  given 
form.- Intrinsic  (opposed  to  extrinsic)  divisor,  a  cy. 
clotomic  divisor  which  at  the  same  time  divides  the  index 
of  the  congruence.- Method  of  divisors,  a  method  for 
finding  the  commensurable  roots  of  an  equation  bv  first 
rendering  them  inip(n-i,i   q^h  tii^n  e«n,.^\,! —  * ^i.-,^^ 
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watt;  origin  obscure.]  A  piece  of  turf;  a 
square  sod,  of  a  kind  used  to  cover  roofs,  build 
outhouses,  etc. 

i.J^^^^  °^^  shepherd  was  sitting  on  his  divot-seat  without 
the  door  mending  a  shoe.  Uoffg,  Brownie,  ii.  153. 


iT     ^    .  integial  and  then  searching  for  them     Fall  and  divot.    See/aiZa. 

'£ZlrTt^.'^t^oft^^L!^?fZu^^^^^^  ^i:°V'ry'f-     C"-'<  L.  devotus,  devout : 

to  the  divisibility  of  nimibers,embracinrtheeieatern^^^^     ^®®  dewoMj,  and  devote,  a.J     In  JBMSic,  devout; 


:part    grave;  solemn. 
[<  *dwisure  (<  L.  di.vot-spade  (div'ot-spad),  n. 


of  the  subject. 

divisural  (di-\'iz'u-ral),  a.     [<  *dwisure  (<  L.  aivot-spade  (div'ot-spad),  n.    A  spade  for  cut- 
divisara,  a  division,  <  dividere,  pp.  divisus,  di-    tpg  divots  or  sods',  having  a  semicircular  blade, 
vide)  +  -al.'\     Divisional:   in  hot.,  applied  to    ^^^   *   chopping-knife,  and    a   long  wooden 
the  median  line  of  the  teeth  of  mosses,  along    l^andle  with  a  crutch-head, 
which  splitting  occurs.  divulgate  (di-vul'gat),  v.  t.      [<  L.  divulgatus, 

divorce  (di-v6rs'),  n.     [<  ME.  divorse,  devorse,    PP-  °^  dwulgare,  make  common,  divulge:  see 

<  OF.  divorce,  F.  divorce  =  Fi.dworsi  =  8p.'Pg.    ''"'"•"•'—"'     ""-  — 

divorcio  =  It.  divorzio,  <  L.  divortium,  a  sepa- 
ration, divorce,  <  dwortere,  divertere,  separate : 
see  *TOrt]     1.  A  legal  dissolution  of  the  bond   ,. 
of  marriage,     in  its  strictest  application  the  term  "IVUlgatet   (di-vul'gat),   a. 

means  a  judicial  decree  or  legislative  act  absolutely  ter-  " " "■    "■     "  "' 

mmating  or  nullifying  a  marriage,  more  specifically  called 
divorce  a  vinculo  inatrimonii.    It  is  often  used,  however 
to  signify  a  judicial  separation,  or  termination  of  cohabi- 
tation, more  specifically  called  a  limited  divorce,  or  a  di-    ,.       , 
——:  a  mensa  et  thoro  (from  bed  and  board) ;  and  it  is  dlVUlgatlon  (div-ul-ga'shon),  n.     r=  F.  divul- 


]     To  spread  abroad ;  publish.    [Bare.] 
It  were  very  perillous  to  dyuulgate  that  noble  scyence 
to  commune  people,  not  lerned  in  lyberall  sciences  and 
philosophy.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  iv. 


pp. :  see  the  verb.] 


[<  L. 
Published. 


divulgatus, 


Paoience  and  sufferaunce,  by  which  the  fayth  was  dy- 
uulgate and  spred  almost  thorowe  the  worlde  in  litel 
while.  Sii-  T.  More,  Works,  p.  110. 


sometimes  also  used  more  broadly  still  of  a  judicial  decree  gation  =  Sp.  divulaacion  —  Pff   divulaacao  —  It 

that  a  supposed  marriage  never  had  a  valid  existence,  as  dimilnn^innp    <TlMLj„^H^f!:Tfi^.r, 

in  case  of  fraud  or  incapacity.  aivuigazione,  <.  JjLi.   dtvulgatzo{n-),  <  L.   divul- 

A  bill  of  diwceni  gar  write  for  him;  ^L^i  l^^^rf  ""'^"f '   '^^'^^-   «°T^°^=    ^^'^   t^ 

Amair  better  lord  I'll  get  for  thee.  mitge.]     ihe  act  of  spreading  abroad  or  pub- 

iaij-d  c/^ZaAMOod  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  290).  lishmg.      [Rare.] 

Hence  —  2.  Complete  separation;  absolute  dis-  Secrecy  hath  no  lesse  use  then  divulgation. 

junction;  abrogation  of  any  close  relation:  as,  ,.                                         By.  Ha«!,  Lazarus  Raised. 

to  make  divorce  between  soul  and  body ;  the  divulgatory  (di-vul'ga-to-rl),  a.     [<  divulgate 


divorce  of  church  and  state. 

Never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy,  .  .  . 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms. 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 
And  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me, 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

3.  The  sentence  or  writing  by  which  marriage 
is  dissolved. 

divorce  (di-vors'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  divorced, 
ppr.  divorcing.  [=  P.  divorcer  =  Sp.  Pg.  di- 
vormar  =  It.  divorziare,  <  ML.  divortiare,  di- 
vorce; from  the  noun.]  1.  To  dissolve  the 
marriage  contract  between  by  process  of  law; 
release  legally  from  the  marriage  tie ;  release 
by  legal  process  from  sustaining  the  relation 
or  performing  the  duties  of  husbaiid  or  wife: 
absolutely  or  with  from  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing senses.    See  divorce,  n.,  1. 

She  was  divorced, 
And  the  late  marriage  made  of  none  effect. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

Hence  —  2.  To  release  or  sever  from  any  close 
connection ;  force  asunder. 

Sabbath  rites 
Have  dwindled  into  unrespeoted  forms, 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well-nigh  divorc'd. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  i.  748. 

Dismiss  me,  and  I  prophesy  your  plan. 
Divorced  from,  my  experience,  will  be  chaff 
For  every  gust  of  chance.      Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
Sin — sin  everywhere,  and  the  sorrow  that  never  can  be 
divorced  from  sin.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xx. 

3.  To  take  away ;  put  away.     [Rare.] 
Nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

divorceable  (di-v6r'sa-bl),  a.  [<  divorce  + 
-able.]  That  can  be  divorced.  Also  divorcible. 
If  therefore  the  mind  cannot  have  that  due  society  by 
marriage  that  it  may  reasonably  and  humanly  desire,  it 
can  be  no  human  society,  and  so  not  without  reason  di- 
vcrcible.  Milton,  Colasterion. 

divorcement  (di-v6rs'ment),  n.     [<  divorce  + 
-ment.}     The  act  or  process  of  divorcing;  di- 
vorce. 
Let  him  write  her  a  bill  ol  divorcement.    Deut.  xxiv.  1. 
Now  haud  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dear, 

Leave  off  your  weeping,  let  it  be ; 
For  Jamie's  divorcement  I'll  send  over ; 
Far  better  lord  I'll  provide  for  thee. 


+  -ory.2   Publishing;  making  known.  [Rare.] 
Nothing  really  is  so  self-publishing,  so  divulgatory,  as 
thought.      Emerson,  Speech,  Free  Religious  Association. 

di'Vulge  (di-vulj'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  divulged, 
ppr.  divulging.  [=  P.  divulguer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
divulgar  =  It.  divulgare,  <  L.  divulgare,  make 
common,  spread  among  the  people,  publish,  < 
di-  for  dis-,  apart,  +  vulgare,  make  public,  < 
vulgus,  the  common  people:  see  vulgar.'\  I. 
trans.  1.  To  make  public;  send  or  scatter 
abroad ;  publish.  [Obsolete  or  archaic  in  the 
general  sense.] 

Of  the  beneflte  and  commodity  wherof  there  was  a  book 
divulged  in  Print  not  many  years  since. 

Caryat,  Crudities,  I.  82. 

After  this  the  Queen  commanded  another  Proclamation 
to  be  divulged.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  3. 

Specifically — 2.  To  tell  or  make  known,  as 
something  before  private  or  secret;  reveal; 
disclose;  declare  openly. 

His  fate  makes  table  talk,  divulg'd  with  scorn. 
And  he,  a  jest,  into  his  grave  is  borne. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  i.  218. 
It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  different  sensations 
of  both  families,  when  I  divulged  the  news  of  our  mis- 
fortune. Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 

St.  To  declare  by  a  public  act;  proclaim. 
God  .  .  .  marks 
The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  62. 

4t.  To  impart,  as  a  gift  or  faculty;  confer  gen- 
erally. 

Think  the  same  vouchsafed 
To  cattle  and  each  beast ;  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common,  and  divulg'd. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  683. 

=  Syil.  2.  To  let  out,  disclose,  betray,  impart,  communi- 
cate. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  become  public;  be  made 
known;  become  visible. 

To  keep  it  [disease]  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

divulgement  (di-vulj'ment),  n.  [=It.  divulga- 
mento;  as  divulge  +  -menf]  The  act  of  di- 
vulging.    [Bare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

divulgence  (di-vul'jens),  n.  [<  divulge  -i-  -ence.'] 
A  making  known;"  a  divulging;  revelation. 
[Rare.] 

The  Chancellor,  in  particular,  was  highly  incensed  at 
the  divulgence  of  his  threat  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  France  in  the  event  of  his  advances  being  rejected  by 
England.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  244. 


dizzy 

tearing  asunder,  <  divellere,  pp.  divulsus,  tear 
asunder:  see  divel^.l  The  act  of  pulling  or 
plucking  away;  a  rending  asunder;  violent 
separation. 

Water  and  massy  bodies  move'to  the  centre  of  the 
earth ;  but  rather  than  to  suffer  a  divulsion  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  nature,  they  \y\\\  move  upwards. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  265. 

The  divvXsion  of  a  good  handful  of  hair.  Landor. 

On  the  divulsion  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  in  1831,  the 
treaty  of  separation  again  provided  for  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  this  river  [the  Scheldt]. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  68. 

divulsivet  (di-vul'siv),  a.     [<  L.  divulsus,  pp. 

of  divellere,  tear  apart  (see  divel^),  +  -»»e.] 

Tending  to  pull  or  tear  asunder ;  rending.   Jijp. 

Sail. 
divulsor  (di-vul'sgr),  n.     [NL.,  <  L.  divulsus, 

pp.  of  divellere,  tear  apart:  see  diveV^.']     In 

surg.,  an  instrument  for  the  forcible  dilatation 

of  a  passage. 
di'wan  (di-wan'),  ji.    Same  as  divan. 
di'Wani  (di-wan'i),  n.    Same  as  dewani. 
dizaint  (di-zan'),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  di- 

zayne;  <  F.  dizain,  <  dix,  ten,  <  L.  decern  =  E. 

ten.  ]    A  poem  of  ten  stanzas,  each  of  ten  lines. 

Davies. 

Strephon  again  began  this  dizain. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  p.  217- 
The  Assoile  at  large  moralised,  in  three  Dizaynea. 

Puttenham,  Partheniades. 

dize  (diz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dized,  ppr.  dizing. 
[E.  dial.,  also  dise :  see  dizen.']  To  dizen  (in 
def.  1).     [Prov.  Eng.] 

dizen  (diz'n  or  di'zn),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E. 
disen,  dysyn;  not  found  in  ME.,  but  appar.  ult. 
<  AS.  *dise,  E.  dial.  *dizen,  dyson  (=  L(J.  diesse), 
the  bunch  of  flax  on  a  distaff,  whence  in  comp. 
AS.  disstmf,  distcef,  distaff:  see  distaff.  Ci.  be- 
dizen.'] 1.  To  dress  with  flax  for  spinning,  as 
t.  distaff. 
I  dysyn  a  distaff  e,  I  put  the  flax  upon  it  to  spin. 


Jamie  Douglas  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  288).  ^j^^j        (di-vul'jer),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
that  which    j;,„,i„„-,  X_  _<„,o„io 


divorcer  (di-vor'sfer),  n.   One  who  or 
produces  a  divorce  or  separation. 

Death  is  the  violent  estranger  of  acquaintance,  the  eter- 
nal aivorcer  of  marriage.         Drummond,  Cypress  Grove. 

divorcible  (di-v6r'si-bl),  a. 
Same  as  divorceable. 


divulges  or  reveals. 

We  find  that  false  priest  Watson  and  arch  traitor  Percy 
to  have  been  the  first  devisers  and  divulgers  of  this  scan- 
dalous report.       State  Trials,  Gunpowder  Plot,  an.  1606. 

[<  divorce  -1-  -i6Ze.]  divulset  (di-vuls'),  v.  t.     [<  L.  divulsus,  pp.  of 
divellere,  tear  asunder:  see  divelK]    To  pull 


[<  divorce  +  -ive.] 


rend. 


divorcive  (di-v6r'siv),  a. 
Having  power  to  divorce. 
All  the  divorHve  engines  in  '^eaven  and  earto^.^^^^^  .  ^  _  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^    .  ^ 

divot  fdiv'ot),  n.     [Sc.  and  North.  E.,  also  vn-it-  divulsion  (di-vul'shon),  n.     [=  E.  divuUon  = 
ten  divct,  and  diffat  and  in  different  form  do-    Pg.  divulsao  =  It.  divulsione,  <  L.  dividsiofji-),  a 


or  tear  apart  or  away ; 

Values,  synewes,  arteries,  why  crack  yee  not  ? 
Burst  and  divul'st  with  anguish  of  my  griefe. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I., 


2.  To  dress  with  clothes ;  attire;  deck;  bedizen. 
Come,  Doll,  Doll,  dizen  me. 

Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas,  iv.  6. 
Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation,  L  67. 

dizzt  (diz),  V.  t.  [Developed  from  dizzy.]  To 
astonish;  puzzle;  make  dizzy. 

Now  he  [Rozinante]  is  dizzed  with  the  continual  circles 
of  the  stables,  which  are  ever  approached  hut  never  en- 
tered. Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

dizzardt  (diz'ard),  n.  [Also  written  dizard, 
disard;  <  dizzy,  foolish,  -1-  -ard.  Cf.  dotard.] 
A  blockhead. 

How  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits,  or  he-  . 
come  dizards .'  Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  188. 

He  that  cannot  personate  the  wise-man  well  amongst 
wizards,  let  him  learn  to  play  the  fool  amongst  dizzards. 
Campion,  Chapman,  and  .Beau7/io?i(,'Mask  of  the  Middle 
[Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 

dizzardlyf  (diz'ard-li),  a.  [<  dizzard  +  -lyK] 
Like  a  dizzard  or  blockhead. 

Where's  this  prating  asse,  this  dizzardly  foole? 

it  Wilson,  Cobbler's  Prophecy,  sig.  A,  4. 

dizzen  (diz'n),  n.  [Sc.  var.  of  dozen.]  A  dozen; 
specifically,  a  dozen  cuts  of  yarn.    [Scotch.] 

A  country  girl  at  her  wheel, 

Her  dizzen'8  done,  she's  unco  weel. 

Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

dizzily  (diz'i-li),  adv.  In  a  dizzy  or  giddy 
manner. 

dizziness  (diz'i-nes),  n.  [<  dizzy  -I-  -mess.]  Gid- 
diness; a  whirling  in  the  head;  vertigo. 

dizzue  (diz'ii),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dizzued,  ppr. 
dizzuing.  [E.  dial.  (Com.).]  To  break  down 
or  mine  away  the  "country"  on  one  side  of  a 
small  and  rich  lode,  so  that  this  may  afterward 
be  taken  down  clean  and  free  from  waste.  Also 
spelled  dissu£,  and  occasionally  dzhu.  Pryce. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] 

dizzy  (diz'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dizzie;  < 
ME.  dysy,  dysi,  desi,  dusy,  dusi,  <  AS.  dysig,  dy- 
seg,  foolish,  stupid  (also  as  a  iJoun,  foolishness, 
stupidity),  =  MD.  duysigh,  deusigh,  foolish,  stu- 
pid, giddy,  =  Fries,  diisig  =  MLG.  dusich,  fool- 
ish, stupid,  LG.  diisig,  dosig  (>  G.  dial,  diisig), 
giddy;  also  in  comp.,  AS.  "dysiglic,  dyselic,  dys- 
lic,  foolish,  stupid,  =  D.  duizelig  =  LG.  duse- 
lig,  dusseliq,  dUselig,  >  G.  (chiefly  dial.)  duselig, 
dusselig,  duselig,  diiselicht,  duslig,  dusUcht,  gid- 
dy; with  suffix  -lie,  LG.  -lig,  G.  -licli,  partly  ac- 
oom.  in  LG.  and  6.  to  -ig  (as  if  <  *dusel  +  -ig), 
whence  the  later  noun,  LG.  dusel,  >  6.  dusel, 
dussel,  giddiness,  vertigo  (>  MD.  dvyselen,  D. 
duizelcn  =  LG.  diiselit,   diisschi,    >  (j.    ' 


dizzy 

dusseln,  be  giddy),  <  "dus,  *dus  (prob.  oon- 
neoted  with  MHG.  tore,  tor,  Q.  thor,  tor,  a  fool), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  contr.  of  *dw<is, 
AS.  dwcvs  =  MD.  dwnes,  D.  dwaas,  foolish.  The 
Dan.  diidg,  drowsy,  belongs  rather  to  the  root 
of  do~e:  see  do::e  and  daze.  The  sense  of  'gid- 
dy '  is  not  found  before  mod.  E. ,  and  the  word  is 
scarcely  found  at  all  in  later  ME.  Hence  diz~i/, 
v.,  and  dizzard.^     If.  Foolish;  stupid. 

Than  waxes  his  hert  hard  and  hevy, 
And  his  head  feble  and  dysy. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  770. 

Aae  dime  men  and  adoted  doth.    Ancren  Riwle,  p.  222. 

2.  Giddy ;  having  a  sensation  of  whirling  in  the 
head,  with  instability  or  proneness  to  fall ;  ver- 
tiginous. 

'Tis  looking  downward  makes  one  dizzy. 

Browning,  Old  Pictures  in  Florence. 

3.  Causing  giddiness :  as,  a  dizzy  height. 

How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

So,  with  painful  steps  we  climb 
Up  the  dizzy  ways  of  time. 

Whittier,  My  Dream. 

4.  Arising  from  or  caused  by  giddiness. 

A  dizzy  mist  of  darkness  swims  around.  Pitt. 

5.  Giddy;  thoughtless;  heedless. 

What  followers,  what  retinue  canst  thou  gain, 

Or  at  thy  heels  the  dizzy  multitude, 

Longer  than  thou  canst  feed  them  on  thy  cost? 

Milton,  P.  B.,  ii.  420. 

dizzy  (diz'i),  v. ;  pret.  and  p|p.  dizzied,  ppr.  diz- 
zying. [<  ME.  *dysien,  desien,  <  AS.  dysigian, 
dysegian,  dysigan,  dysian,  be  foolish,  act  or  talk 
foolishly  (=  OFries.  dvsia,  be  dizzy) ;  from  the 
adjj    I.t  intrans.  To  be  foolish ;  act  foolishly. 


T. 


trans.  To  make  giddy;  confuse. 


If  the  jangling  of  thy  bells  had  not  dizzied  thy  under- 
standing. Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ii. 

Merrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the  dizzyi-ng  dances 
Under  the  orchard-trees  and  down  the  path  to  the  mea- 
dows. LortfffeUow,  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

djebel,  n.     See  jeiel. 

djereed,  djerrid,  n.    See  jereed,  jerrid. 

djiggetai^  «.    See  dziggetai. 

djinn,  djinnee.    See  jinn,  jinnee. 

djolan  (jo'lan),  n,  [E.  Ind.]  The  native  name 
of  the  year-bird,  Buceros  pUeattis,  a  hombill 
with  a  white  tail  and  a  plicated  membrane  at 
the  base  of  the  beak,  inhabiting  the  Sunda 
islands,  Malacca,  etc. 

D-link  (de'link),  n.  In  mining,  a  flat  iron  bar 
suspended  by  chains  in  a  shaft  so  that  it  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  used  to 
support  a  man  engaged  in  making  repairs  or 
changes  in  the  pit-work.  The  man  sits  on  the 
bar,  and  is  supported  in  part  by  a  strap  which 
goes  round  his  body  under  the  arms. 

D.  M.  In  music,  an  abbreviation  of  destra  mano 
(which  see). 

D.  M,,  D.  Mus.  Abbreviations  of  Doctor  of 
Music. 

Aofl-  (do),  V. ;  pros.  ind.  ldo,2  doest  or  dost  (you 
do),  3  &es,  doeth,  or  doth,  pi.  do;  pret.  did,  pp. 
done,  ppr.  doing.  The  forms  doth  and  dost  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  auxiliary  use ; 
doeth  and  doest  are  never  auxiliary,  [(o)  Inf. 
do,  early  mod.  E.  also  doe,  doo,  dooe,  archaically 
don,  done  (pres.  ind.  1  do,  early  mod.  E.  also  doe, 
doo;  2  dost,  doest,  early  mod.  E.  also  doost;  3  does, 
early  mod.  E.  also  dooes,  do's;  doth,  doeth,  early 
mod.  E.  also  dooth),  <  ME.  do,  ^oo,  with  inf.  suffix 
don,  doon,  done  (pres.  ind.  1  do,  2  dost,  dest,  3 
doth,  deth,  pi.  do,  don,  doon,  earlier  doth),  <  AS. 
don  (pres.  ind.  1  do,  2  dest,  3  deth,  pi.  doth)  =  OS. 
don,  duon,  duan,  doan  =  OFries.  dua  =  D.  doen 
=  MLG.  LG.  don  =  OHG.  ton,  tuon,  tuan,  tuen, 
toan,  MHG.  tuon,  G.  tun,  thun  (not  in  Scand.  or 
Goth,  except  as  in  pret.  suffix,  Goth,  -da,  subj. 
-dedjau,  =  Icel.  -dha,  -da,  -ta  =  Sw.  -de  =  Dan. 
-de  =  AS.  -de,  E.  -d,  -ed:  see  -ed'^);  (6)  pret. 
did  (2d  pers.  sing,  didst,  didest,  diddest),  <  ME. 
did,  dyd,  dide,  djfee,  dede,  dude,  pi.  dide,  diden, 
dyden,  deden,  duden,  <  AS.  dide,  dyde,  pi.  didon, 
dydon  =  OS.  deda,  pi.  dedun,  dadun  =  OFries. 
dede,  pi.  deden  =  D.  deed  =  MLG.  LG.  dede,  pi. 
deden  =  OHG.  teta,  pi.  (3)  tdtun,  MHG.  tete,  tate, 
pi.  taten,  G.  tat,  that,  pi.  taten,  thaten  (in  Scand. 
and  Goth,  only  as  pret.  suffix,  Goth,  -da,  pi.  (3) 
-dedun:  see  above) :  this  pret.  form  being  a  re- 
duplication of  the  present  stem  (cf.  the  redu- 
plicated forms  of  the  present  in  Gr.  and  Skt.), 
and  the  only  form  in  mod.  Tent,  which  retains 
visible  traces  of  that  methdd  of  indieatingpast 
time  (this  pret.  did,  used  in  the  earliest  Teut. 
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as  a  suffix  to  form  the  pret.  of  verbs  then 
formed,  became  reduced  in  Goth,  to  -da,  in  AS. 
to  -de.  La  E.  to  -d,  usually  treated  as  -ed,  with  the 
preceding  stem- vowel:  see  -ed^) ;  (c)  pp.  done,  < 
ME.  don,  doon,  or  i^don,  y-don,  often  without  the 
suffix  do,  doo,  i-do,  y-do,  <  AS.  gedon  =  OS.  don, 
duan,  dan  =  OFries.  den,  dan  =  D.  gedaan  = 
MLG.  geddn,  LG.  daan  =  OHG.  tan,  MHG.  getan, 
G.  getan,  gethan;  (d)  ppr.  doing,  <  ME.  doinge, 
earlier  doende,  doande,<  AS.  d6nde  =  0S.  OFries. 
*duand  (not  found)  =  OHG.  tuont,  MHG.  tuend, 
G.  tvsnd,  thuend:  a  widely  extended  Indo-Euro- 
pean root,  'do,  make,  put,'  =  L.  -dere,  put,  in 
comTp.'abdere,  put  away  (see  abditive),  condere, 
put  together,  put  up  (see  condite,  condiment), 
abs-condere,  put  away,  hide  (see  abscond),  in- 
dere,  put  upon,  impose,  subdere,  put  under,  sub- 
stitute (see  subdititious),  credere,  trust  (see  cre- 
dit) (the  L.  verb  being  merged  in  form  and  sense 
with  dare,  in  comp.  -dere,  give :  see  date'^),  =Gr. 
■/  'Be,  *dri,  in  reduplicated  pres.  rMvai,  ind. 
ndrjfu,  put,  place,  ffefia,  a  thing  laid  down,  a  prop- 
osition, theme,  dkaii,  a  putting,  position,  thesis, 
Br/nri,  a  case,  etc.  (see  theme,  thesis,  theca,  antith- 
esis, etc.),  =  OBnlg.  dSti,  dSyati  =  Slov.  dyati, 
put,  lay,  say,  etc.  (being  widely  developed  in 
the  Slav,  tongues),  =  Lith.  deti  =  Lett,  det,  put, 
lay,  =  OPers.  ■\/  da  ■==.  Skt.  •/  'W'^  (pres.  da- 
dhdmi),  put,  lay.  The  orig.  sense  'put'  appears 
especially  in  the  compounds,  originally  con- 
tractions, of  do  with  a  following  adverb,  name- 
ly, don  (<  do  on),  doff  (<  do  off),  dout  (<  do  out), 
dup  (<  do  up).  Peculiar  inf.  forms,  consisting 
of  do  combined  with  the  prepositional  sign,  ap- 
pear as  nouns  in  ado  and  to-do.  Deriv.  deed, 
doom,  deem,  -dom,  etc.  Cf.  do'^.  The  uses  of 
do,  as  a  verb  expressing  almost  any  kind  of  ac- 
tivity, are  so  various,  and  are  involved  in  so 
many  idiomatic  constructions,  that  a  complete 
discrimination  and  exhibition  of  them  in  strict 
sequence  is  impossible,  the  coloring  of  the  verb 
being  largely  due  to  its  context.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  put;  place;  lay.  [The  use  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  is  now  obsolete,  except  in  combination  with  certain 
adverbs  in  some  idiomatic  phrases,  as  do  away,  do  away 
with,  do  up.  (See  phrases  below.)  In  composition  it  ap- 
pears in  the  existing  words  don  (do  on)  and  dof{do  off), 
and  in  the  obsolete  words  dout  (do  out)  and  dup  (do  up). 
All  the  examples  given  show  obsolete  uses  except  the 
fourth  and  last :  do  to  death  has  held  its  ground  in  litera- 
ture as  an  archaic  expression.] 

He  hit  [the  body]  wolde  do  in  golde. 

Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  (Early  Eng.  Poems, 
[ed.  Fumivall),  1. 164. 
To  Crist 
That  don  was  on  the  tre.     Sir  Tristrem,  i.  36. 

The  gode  erle  of  Warwik  was  don  to  the  suerd  [sword]. 
Langtoft'8  Chronicle  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  47. 

He  dude  to  deth  deliuerli  flue  gode  knigtes. 

William  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3427. 

And  for  he  wald  tell  no  resoun, 
He  was  done  in  depe  dungeoun, 
And  thore  he  lay  in  mirknes  grete. 

Holy  Rood  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  93. 
In  that  place  ther  he  done 
Holy  bones  mony  on. 
Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  116. 

Lady  Maisry  did  on  her  green  mantle, 
Took  her  purse  in  her  hand. 

Chil  Ether  (Child's  Ballade,  IV.  300). 

Who  should  do  the  duke  to  death  ? 

ShaJc.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  perform ;  execute ;  achieve ;  carry  out ; 
effect  by  action  or  exertion;  bring  to  pass  by 
procedure  of  any  kind :  as,  he  has  nothing  to 
do;  to  do  a  man's  work;  to  do  errands;  to  do 
good. 

This  Josaphathe  was  Kyng  of  that  Contree,  and  was 
converted  by  an  Heremyte,  that  was  a  worth!'  man,  and 
dide  moche  gode.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  96. 

"  Certeyn,"  quod  she,  "  I  will  gladly  do  your  counsell." 
Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  8. 

And  Ther  fast  by  ys  the  Place  wher  kyng  David  dyd 
penaunce.  Torhington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  36. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work.  Ex.  xx.  9. 

A  miracle  is,  in  the  nature  of  it,  somewhat  done  for  the 
conversion  of  infidels ;  it  is  a  sign,  not  to  them  that  be- 
lieve, but  to  them  that  believe  not. 

Bp.  Attierhury,  Sermons,  II.  i. 

Take  this  one  rule  of  lite  and  you  never  will  rue  it— 
'Tis  but  do  your  own  duty  and  hold  your  own  tongue. 

Lowell,  Blondel. 

It  is  more  shameful  to  do  a  wrong  than  to  receive  a 
wrong.  Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

3.  To  treat  or  act  in  regard  to  (an  object)  so 
as  to  perform  or  effect  the  action  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  case:  as,  to  do  (transact) 
business  with  one;  to  do  (dress)  the  hair;  to 
do  (cook)  the  meat  thoroughly;  to  do  (visit 
and  see  the  sights  of)  a  country;  do  (trim)  my 
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beard  first;  be  sure  and  do  (make)  the  shoes 
first ;  to  do  (work  out)  a  problem  in  arithmetic. 
In  this  use,  do  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
verbs,  as  it  may  assert  any  kind  of  action. 

Many  of  them  will,  as  soone  as  the  Sunne  riseth,  light 
from  their  horses,  turning  themselues  to  tlie  South,  and 
will  lay  their  gownes  before  them,  with  their  swords  & 
beads,  and  so  standing  vpright  doe  their  holy  things. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  390. 

All  ye  expences  of  ye  Leyden  people  [were]  done  by 
others  in  his  absence. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  288. 

You  really  have  done  your  hair  in  a  more  heavenly  style 
than  ever :  you  mischievous  creature,  do  you  want  to  at- 
tract everybody?    Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  61. 

We  had  two  brave  dishes  of  meat,  one  of  flsh,  a  carp 
and  some  other  fishes,  as  well  done  as  ever  I  eat  any. 

Pepys,  Diary,  March  2, 1660. 
When  he  [Johnson]  wrote  for  publication,  he  did  his 
sentences  out  of  English  into  Johnsonese. 

Macaulay,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  July  that  a  party  of  Eastern 

tourists  rode  into  Five  Forks.     They  had  just  doTie  the 

Valley  of  Big  Things.         Bret  Barte,  Fool  of  Five  Forks. 

Another  wrote:  "I  cannot  understand  why  you  do 
lyrics  so  badly."    E.  L.  Stevenson,  A  College  Magazine,  i. 

4.  To  perform  some  act  imparting  or  causing 
(some  effect  or  result),  or  manifesting  (some  in- 
tention, purpose,  or  feeling);  afford  or  cause 
by  action,  or  as  a  consequence  of  action ;  cause ; 
effect;  render;  offer;  show:  with  a  direct  ob- 
ject, and  an  indirect  object  preceded  by  to  or 
for,  or  itself  preceding  the  direct  object:  as, 
to  ^0  good  to  one's  neighbor ;  to  do  reverence 
to  a  superior;  to  do  a  favor /or  a  friend ;  to  do 
homage /or  land,  as  a  vassal ;  he  has  done  you  a 
great  favor ;  to  do  a  patron  honor  or  credit ;  to 
do  a  person  harm  or  wrong. 

But  the  Comaynz  chaced  him  out  of  the  Contree,  and 
diAen  hym  meche  Sorwe.  MandeviXle,  Travels,  p.  37. 

He  waved  indifferently  'twixt  dointj  them  neither  good 
nor  harm.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2. 

But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Ceesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  ;  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  2. 

You  are  treacherous, 
And  come  to  do  me  mischief. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Cure,  ii.  2. 

Their  [the  Hansiatic  League's]  want  of  a  Protector  did 

do  them  some  Prejudice  in  that  famous  Difference  they 

had  with  our  Queen.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  3. 

This  had  been  to  do  too  great  force  to  our  assent,  which 
ought  to  be  free  and  voluntary. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  x. 
It  is  a  very  good  office  one  man  d^es  another,  wjien  he 
tells  him  the  manner  of  his  being  pleased. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  182. 
As  ft  were  a  duty  dona  to  the  tomb. 
To  he  friends  for  her  sake,  to  be  reconciled. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xix. 

5.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion ;  complete;  finish: 
as,  the  business  being  done,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Thys  don,  we  passed  owt  of  the  Vestre,  and  so  to  the  hye 
Auter.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  U. 

It  is  not  so  soone  done  as  said. 
Mobin  Hood  and  the  Peddlers  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  245). 

As  when  the  Pris'ner  at  the  bar  has  done 

His  tongue's  last  Plea.  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  il.  71. 

6t.  To  deliver ;  convey. 

Foure  or  flue  times  he  yawns  ;  and  leaning-on 
His  (Lob-like)  elbowe,  hears  This  Message  don. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 

May  one  that  is  a  herald,  and  a  prince. 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears? 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 

He  injoyn'd  me 
To  do  unto  you  his  most  kinde  commends. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

7t.  To  impart ;  give ;  grant ;  afford. 

Do  me  sikernesse  thereto,  seis  Joseph  thenne. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie,  L  623. 

To  contrite  hertis  I  do  remission. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  111. 

It  dooth  us  coumfort  on  thee  to  calle. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19. 

8.  To  serve. 

I  went  and  bought  a  common  riding-cloak  for  myself, 
to  save  my  best.  It  cost  but  30s.,  and  will  do  my  turn 
mighty  well.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  415. 

9.  To  put  forth ;  use  in  effecting  something ; 
exert :  as,  I  will  do  my  endeavor  in  your  behalf ; 
do  your  best. 

Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me.    2  Tim.  iv.  9. 
After  him  many  good  and  godly  men,  divine  spirits, 
have  done  their  endeavors,  and  still  do. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  626. 

lot.  To  cause;  make:  with  an  object  and  an 
infinitive:  as,  "do  him  come,"  Paston  Letters,. 
1474-85  (that  is,  cause  him  to  come). 
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For  she,  that  doth  me  aU  this  wo  endure, 
JNe  rekketh  never  whether  I  synke  or  flete. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1638. 
From  lerusalem  he  decU  hem  come 
In-to  the  holy  place  of  Rome. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  127. 
But  ye  knowe  not  the  cause  why,  but  yet  I  do  vow  to 
vndlrstonde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  632. 

Then  on- his  brest  his  victor  foote  he  thrust : 
With  that  he  cryde  ;  "  Mercy  1  doe  me  not  dye." 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  12. 
Moreover,  brethren,  we  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of 
God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Macedonia. 

2  Cor.  viii.  1. 
11+.  To  cause :  with  an  infinitive  (without  to) : 
as,  he  did  make  (that  is,  he  caused  to  make) ; 
"to  do  make  a  castell,"  Palsgrave,  1530  (that  is, 
to  cause  to  make  a  castle,  or  to  cause  a  castle 
to  he  made  or  erected). 

He  estward  hath  upon  the  gate  above. 
In  worschipe  of  Venus,  goddesse  of  Love, 
Don  make  an  auter  and  an  oratorye. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1047. 

And  he  founde  wyth  him  one  his  sone  of  the  age  of  ten 

yeres  whom  he  dyde  doo  baptyse.    and  lyfte  him  fro  the 

fonte.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  163. 

13.  To  hoax;  cheat;  swindle;  humbug;  over- 
reach :  as,  to  do  a  man  out  of  his  money.     [Fa- 
miliar slang.]  —  13t.  To  outdo,  as  in  fighting ; 
beat;  overcome. 
I  have  doTie  the  Jew,  and  am  in  good  health. 

R.  Humphreys. 
To  do  away,  (at)  To  give  up ;  lay  aside.  Chaucer,  (fi) 
To  put  away ;  remove ;  annul ;  abolish ;  obliterate :  now 
usually  in  the  form  to  do  away  with. 

It  [praise]  is  the  most  excellent  part  of  our  religious 
worship ;  enduring  to  eternity  after  the  rest  shall  be  done 
away.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  Cross  of  Sybil  Grey. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  37. 
To  do  (a  person)  brown.    See  brown. 

Why  they'll  laugh  at  and  quiz  us  all  over  the  town. 
We  are  all  of  us  done  so  uncommonly  brown  I 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  287. 
To  do  duty  for,  to  take  the  place  of ;  act  as  a  substitute 
lor.— To  do  no  curet,  to  do  no  force.  See  the  nouns. — 
To  do  one  cheert.  See  cfteeri.— To  do  one  proud,  to 
make  one  feel  proud ;  as,  sir,  you  do  me  proud.  [Colloq. 
or  jocular.]— To  do  one  rlghtt,  to  do  one  reasont,  to 
pledge  one  in  drinking. 

Do  me  right. 

And  dub  me  knight. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  3  (song). 

Your  master's  health,  sir, 
I'll  do  you  reason,  sir. 

Tuke,  Adventures  of  Five  Hours. 

To  do  one's  business,  to  do  one's  diligence.   See  the 
nouns. — To  do  over,    (a)  To  repeat  the  doing  of;  per- 
form again :  as,  do  your  exercise  over,    (&)  To  coat,  as 
with  paint ;  smear.    [Rare.] 
Boats  .  .  .  done  over  with  a  kind  of  slimy  stuff.    Defoe. 

To  do  the  business  for.  See  business. — To  do  to  death. 
See  death. — To  do  up.  (at)  To  put  up ;  raise ;  open.  See 
dup. 

Up  the  wyndow  dide  he  hastily. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  613. 
(6)  To  wrap  and  tie  up,  as  a  parcel ;  as,  do  up  these  books 
neatly,  and  send  them  oil  at  once,  (c)  To  dress  and  fas- 
ten, as  the  hair. 

It  is  easy  to  be  merry  and  good-humored  when  one's 
new  dress  fits  exquisitely,  and  one's  hair  hasn^t  been  frac- 
tious in  the  doing  up. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  iv. 

(d)  To  freshen,  as  a  room  with  paint,  paper,  and  uphol- 
stery, or  a  garment  by  remodeling. 

An  old  black  coat  which  I  have  had  done  up,  and  smart- 
ened with  metal  buttons  and  a  velvet  collar. 

Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  389. 

(e)  To  iron,  or  starch  and  iron :  as,  a  laundress  who  does 
up  muslins  well.— To  do  with,  (a)  To  effect  or  accom- 
plish through  employment  or  disposal  of:  as,  I  dont 
know  what  to  do  with  myself,  or  with  my  leisure. 

There  dwellen  gode  folk  and  resonable,  and  manye 
Cristene  men  amonges  hem,  that  ben  so  riche,  that  thei 
wyte  not  what  to  (2o«e  OT«ft  hire  Godes. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  300! 

What  wffl  He  Do  with  It  ?  [title  of  a  book].       ■  Bvlwer. 

(b)  To  have  concern  or  business  with  ;  deal  with  ;  get  on 

with :  as,  I  can  do  nothing  with  this  obstinate  fellow  — 

To  have  to  do  with,  to  have  concern  or  connection  with. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  you  ?  2  Sam.  xvi.  10. 

All  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  ^es  of  him 

with  whom  we  have  to  do.  '^^°-  '^-  ^°- 

I  vow,  Amintor,  I  will  never  eat, 

Or  drink  or  sleep,  or  have  to  do  with  that 

That  may  Pr-e-eji^e.^.^  ^^^,,  ^^,,y,  ,.  ,. 

Dangle.  What  has  a  woman  to  do  with  politics,  Mrs. 

^Mrl^ Dangle.  And  what ''"«  ^g" 'jl^^'^The  CriMc  *?'!' 
Mr.  Dangle?  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  1. 1. 

What's  to  do  here?  what  is  the  matter  here?  what  is 
all  this  about?  .^^, 

W^afs  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster^?,  ^Let^w^tMraw-  ^ 
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11.  intrans.  1.  To  act;  be  in  action;  be  ac- 
tive in  performing  or  accomplishing;   exert 
one's  self  in  relation  to  something. 
Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  still  be  doing. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  7. 
Be  but  your  self, 
And  do  not  talk,  but  do, 
Fletcher  {and  another  f),  Prophetess,  iv.  1. 

Mechanic  soul,  thou  must  not  only  do 
With  Martha,  but  with  Mary  ponder  too. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  7,  Epig. 
Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 

Longfellow,  Psalm  of  Life. 

2.  To  act  or  behave  ;  conduct  one's  self :  with 
adverbial  adjuncts  indicating  manner  of  act- 
ing: as,  to  do  well  by  a  man. 

If  your  Spirit  will  not  let  you  retract,  yet  you  shall  do 
well  to  repress  any  more  Copies  of  the  Satire. 

'  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  2. 
Behold  God  hath  judg'd  and  don  to  him  in  the  sight  of 
all  men  according  to  the  verdict  of  his  owne  mouthe. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  iii. 

3.  To  succeed  (well  or  ill)  in  some  imdertaking 
or  action ;  get  along ;  come  through. 

On  the  Tuesday  they  went  to  the  tourney  ;  where  they 
did  very  nobly.  Stow  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  478). 

4.  To  arrange  ;  contrive ;  shift :  as,  how  shall 
we  do  for  food  ? 

How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars? 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2. 

How  shall  I  do  to  answer  as  they  deserve  your  two  last 

letters?  Richardson. 

5.  [Cf.  the  equiv.  OF.  comment  le  faites^ous? 
lit.  how  do  you  make  it?  (J.  was  machen  sie? 
lit.  what  make  you  t  The  sense  of  do^  in  this 
usage  merges  in  do^.  See  do^,  dowi.]  To  be 
(well  or  ill) ;  be  in  a  state  with  regard  to  sick- 
ness or  health ;  fare  :  as,  we  asked  him  how  he 
did;  how  do  you  do? 

How  does  my  cousin  Edward,  uncle  ? 

B.  Jonson,'Eveiy  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

Sir  John  Walter  asked  me  lately  how  you  did,  and  wished 

me  to  rpmember  him  to  you.       Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  24. 

My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  do  you  do  to-day?    Mr. 

Snake,  your  most  obedient. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

Have  done,  desist ;  give  over. 

Moses.  Sir,  this  is  Mr.  Premium,  agentleman  of  thestrict- 
est  honour  and  secresy  ;  .  .  .  Mr.  Premium,  this  is 

Charles  S.  Pshaw  I  have  done. —  Sir,  my  friend  Moses  is 
a  very  honest  fellow,  but  a  little  slow  at  expression. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 

To  do  for.  (a)  To  act  for  or  in  behalf  of ;  provide  or 
manage  for :  as,  he  does  well  for  his  family.  (6)  To  ruin ; 
defeat  effectually;  injure  fatally. 

This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has  done  for  me. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 

"  They  have-done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy, "  said  he  [Nelson], 
as  he  was  raised  up  from  the  deck ;  "  my  backbone  is  shot 
through."  Amer.  Cyc,  XII.  222. 

To  do  without,  to  dispense  with ;  succeed  or  get  along 
without :  as,  I  can  do  without  the  book  till  Saturday. 

The  Romance  words  are  some  of  them  words  which  we 
cannot  do  without  for  some  particular  purposes,  but  which 
are  not,  by  the  first  needs  of  speech,  always  on  our  lips. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  163. 

To  have  done  with,  to  have  come  to  an  end  of ;  have  fin- 
ished;  cease  to  have  part  or  interest  in  or  connection  with : 
as,  I  have  done  with  speculating ;  I  have  done  with  you  for 
the  future. 

,  III,  auxiliary  and  substitute.  1.  As  an  auxil- 
iary, do  is  inflected,  while  the  principal  verb  is 
in  the  infinitive  without  to,  and  originally  and 
strictly  the  object  of  do :  thus,  I  do  know  is  I 
perform  an  act  of  knowing.  Compare  shall  and 
will. 

O  blessed  Bond  !    O  happy  Marriage  ! 

Which  doost  the  match  'twixt  Christ  and  vs  presage  ! 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  I.  6. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 
John  coming  back  amain.  Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 
Certain  uses  of  do  as  an  auxiliary,  with  both  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs,  may  be  pointed  out.  (a)  In  form- 
ing interrogative  and  negative  expressions  :  as,  do  you 
want  this  book  ?  I  do  not  long  for  it ;  does  he  do  his  work 
well  ?  he  do«s  not  do  it  as  well  as  I  expected. 

You  seem  to  marvel  I  do  not  marry  all  this  while,  con- 
sidering that  I  am  past  the  Meridian  of  my  Age. 

^  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  60. 

(6)  With  the  imperative,  sometimes,  to  help  the  expres- 
sion of  the  subject :  as,  do  thou  go  (instead  of  go,  or  go 
thou) ;  do  you  stay  here  (instead  of  stay,  or  stay  you  here), 
(c)  To  express  emphasis :  as,  I  do  wish  you  had  seen  him ;  I 
did  see  him ;  do  be  quick ;  do  not  (don't)  do  that,  (d)  Sonne- 
times  (now  chiefly  in  poetry,  where  it  is  often  used  for 
merely  metrical  reasons,  but  formerly  often  in  prose) 
merely  as  an  inflection  of  the  principal  verb,  with  no  other 
effect. 

A  fair  smooth  Front,  free  from  least  Wrinkle, 
Her  Eves  (on  me)  like  Stars  do  twinkle. 

•'     ^  Howell,  Letters,  L  v.  21. 

Greeks  and  Jews,  together  with  the  Turks,  doe  inhabit 
the  towne,  and  are  admitted  their  churches  and  syna- 
gogues Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  21. 
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For  deeds  doe  die,  how  ever  noblie  donne, 
And  thoughts  of  men  do  as  themselves  decay. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Time,  1.  400. 
Ros.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 
Ham.  So  1  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  Hi.  2. 
This  just  reproach  their  virtue  does  excite.        Dryden. 

2.  Do,  being  capable  of  denotiog  any  kind  of 
action  required  by  the  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  is  used,  is  often  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  principal  verb,  or  for  the 
whole  clause  directly  dependent  upon  it,  to 
avoid  repetition :  as,  conduct  your  business  on 
sound  principles ;  so  long  as  you  do,  you  are  safe . 
In  such  an  expression  there  is  an  ellipsis  either  of  the  prin- 
cipal verb  or  of  this,  that,  these  things,  so,  etc. :  as,  I  in- 
tend to  come,  but  if  I  do  not  you  will  know  how  to  act ; 
so  long  as  you  do  (so),  you  are  safe. 

The  next  morow  we  sayd  masse  as  we  ded  the  tewysday 
be  for.  TorUngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  46. 

I  held  it  great  injustice  to  believe 
Thine  enemy,  and  did  not. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 

Thus  my  Soul  still  moves  Eastward,  as  all  the  heavenly 
Bodies  do.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vl.  32. 

I  .  .  .  chose  my  wife  as  she  did  her  wedding-gown,  not 
for  a  fine  glossy  surface,  but  for  such  qualities  as  would 
wear  well.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  i. 

dol  (do),  n.  [Formerly  also  doe;  <  do^,  «.]  If. 
Endeavor;  duty;  all  that  is  required  of  one,  or 
that  one  can  do. 

No  sooner  does  he  peep  into 

The  world  but  he  has  done  his  doe. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

"But,"  says  he,  "  I  have  done  my  do  in  helping  to  get 
him  out  of  the  administration  of  things  for  which  he  is 
not  fit."  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  316. 

2t.  To-do;  bustle;  tumult;  stir;  fuss. 

Dissenters  in  Parliament  may  at  length  come  to  a  good 
end,  tho'  first  there  be  a  great  deal  of  do, 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  81. 
To  Gresham  College,  where  a  great  deal  of  do  and  for- 
mality in  choosing  of  the  Council  and  Officers. 

Pepys,  Diary,  April  11, 1666. 

3.  A  trick;  a  cheat ;  a  hoax.     [Slang.] 

I  thought  it  was  a  do,  to  get  me  out  of  the  house. 

Dickens,  Sketches. 

do^  (do),  V.  i. ;  pret.  did,  pp.  done,  ppr.  doing. 
[Now  identified  in  form  and  inflection  with  the 
much  more  common  and  comprehensive  verb 
do^.  The  senses  of  do^  and  do^,  v.  i.,  are  so 
intermingled  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them  completely.  All  uses  not  obviously  be- 
longing to  do^  it  is  best  to  refer  to  do^.  Same 
as  Sc.  and  E.  dial,  daw,  which  is  phonetically 
the  right  modern  form :  see  dow^.J  To  suit ;  be 
fit  or  suitable ;  serve  the  purpose  or  end  in  vie  w ; 
avail ;  suffice :  as,  wUl  this  do  ? 

Abs.  Well,  recruit  will  do  —  let  it  be  so. 
Fag.  0,  sir,  recruit  will  do  surprisingly. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 
"Let  women  vote!"  cries  one.     "Why,  wives  and 
daughters  might  be  Democrats,  while  their  fathers  and 
husbands  were  Whigs.    It  would  never  do," 

W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  24. 
Not  so  careful  for  what  is  best  as  for  what  will  do. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int. 
To  do  for,  to  suit  for ;  serve  as ;  answer  the  purpose  of ;  be 
sufficient  for;  satisfy:  as,  this  piece  of  timber  will  do  for 
the  corner  post ;  a  trusty  stick  will  do  for  a  weapon ;  very 
plain  food  will  do  for  me. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  sit  and  talk 
with  Mrs.  Benson,  while  you  and  that  pretty  girl  walk  up 
and  down  the  piazza  all  the  evening ;  but  I'm  easily  satis, 
fled,  and  two  evenings  did  for  me. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  63. 

do^t.  An  old  English  form  of  done,  past  parti- 
ciple of  do^. 

With  thy  Rygth  kne  lette  hit  be  do, 
Thy  worshyp  thou  mayst  sane  so. 

Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 

do*  (do),  n.  [A  mere  syllable,  more  sonorous 
than  ut,  for  which  it  is  substituted.]  In  solmi- 
zation,  the  syllable  now  commonly  used  for  the 
first  tone  or  key-note  of  the  musical  scale,  and 
also  for  the  tone  C  (as  the  key-note  of  the  typi- 
cal scale  of  the  pianoforte  keyboard).  About 
1670  it  replaced  the  Aretinian  ut,  which  is  still  somewhat 
used  in  France.  In  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  it  is  spelled 
doh,  and  Indicated  by  its  initial  d  ;  its  significance  is  lim- 
ited to  the  first  tone  of  the  scale,  without  reference  to  the 
keyboard.  In  teaching  sight- singing  by  the  help  of  sol- 
mization,  two  general  methods  are  in  use  :  (a)  the  fixed-do 
method,  in  which  do  is  always  applied  to  tones  bearing 
the  letter-name  C,  whether  they  are  key-notes  or  not;  and 
(p)  the  movable-do  method,  in  which  do  is  always  applied 
to  the  key-note,  whatever  be  its  letter-name.  The  second 
method  is  generally  regarded  as  the  more  scientific,  and 
is  far  the  more  practical,  although  the  first  has  had  the 
support  of  many  excellent  musicians. 

do.    An  abbreviation  of  ditto. 

doabi  (dob),  n.  [Ir.  doi,  plaster,  gutter,  mire; 
dobaim,  I  plaster,  daub.]  A  dark  sandy  clay 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  many  bogs  in  Ire- 
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land.    It  is  used  for  floors,  and,  mixed  with  lime, 

for  plastering  walls. 
doab^,  dooab    (do'ab),   n.     [Hind,   doab,  also 

duuh,  a  tract  of  land  between  two  rivers,  <  do, 

in  comp.  also  du  (<  Skt.  dva  =  Pers.  du  =  E. 

tico),  +  db,  <  Skt.  dp,  water,  a  river.]     In  the 

East  Inilies,  a  tract  of  country  between  two 

rivers.     Also  written  dual). 
doable  (do'a-bl),  a.     [<  doi  +  -able.']    Capable 

of  being  done  or  executed.     [Eare.] 

It  was  doable,  it  was  done  for  others. 

Carlyle,  Jlisc,  IV.  316. 

do-all  (do'ai),  )i.  [<  dol,  ».,  +  ohj.  aZZ.]  A  ser- 
vant, an  official,  or  a  dependent  who  does  all 
sorts  of  work;  a  factotum.    Fuller. 

doandt.  A  Middle  English  form  of  the  pi-esent 
participle  of  dol. 

doat,  doating,  etc.     See  dote^,  etc. 

dob  (dob),  n.  [Sc. ;  origin  obscure.]  A  Scotch 
name  of  the  razor-fish,  a  bivalve,  Solen  ensis. 

dobbeldaler  (dob'el-da-ler),  n.  [Dan.,  =  E. 
double  dollar. 1  A  coin  formerly  current  in 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  worth  about  |1.12. 

dobbin  (dob'in),  n.  [A  familiar  use  of  the 
proper  personal  name  Dobbin,  which  is  a  dim. 
of  Dob  or  Dobb  (now  more  frequently  in  the 
patronymic  form  Dobbins,  Dobbs),  these  being 
variations  of  Bobin,  Bob,  diminutives  of  Bobert. 
Cf.  dicky'^,  an  ass,  similarly  derived  from  a  dim. 
of  Bichard.']  A  common  English  name  for  a 
work-horse.  [As  a  quasi-proper  name  it  is 
often  written  with  a  capital  letter.] 

Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin  my 
phill-horse  has  on  his  tail.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 

The  hard-featured  fanner  reins  up  his  grateful  dobbin 
to  inquire  what  you  are  doing.    Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  171. 

dobby  (dob'i),  n. ;  pi.  dobbies  (-iz).  [Sc.  also 
dobbie;  dim.  otDob,  Dobb,  like  flb6,var.  of  Bob, 
abbr.  of  Bobert;  a  familiar  use  of  the  proper 
name.  Ct.  dobbin.']  1.  A  fool;  a  childish  old 
man. —  2.  A  sprite  or  apparition.  Grose.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

He  needed  not  to  care  for  ghaist  or  barghaist,  devil  or 
dvbbie.  Scott,  Rob  Hoy,  xiv, 

3.  Same  as  dohby-machine. 

Taylor's  loom  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  use, 
liut  a  small  Jacquard  machine,  or  dobby,  was  introduced 
in  the  silk  trade  in  1830  by  Mr.  S.  Dean,  of  Spitalflelds. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  279. 

dobby-machine  (dob'i-ma-shen"),  «.  A  loom 
for  weaving  fancy  patterns,  constructed  on  a 
principle  similar  to  that  of  the  Jacquard  loom. 

oobchick  (dob'ehik),  n.    Same  as  dabcMck. 

dobee  (do'be),  n.    Same  as  dhobie. 

dobhash  (do'bash),  n.  [<  Hind.  dobhasM,  Tel- 
ugu  dubashi,  dubasi,  an  interpreter,  a  native  man 
of  business  in  the  service  of  a  European  (Ma- 
dras), <  Hind,  do,  du  (<  Skt.  dva  =  E.  two),  + 
Hind.  Skt.  bhdshd,  language.]  In  the  East  In- 
dies, an  interpreter;  one  who  speaks  two  or 
more  languages. 

dobie^  (do'bi),  re.  [By  apheresis  from  adobe.] 
Adobe.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

dobie^,  n.     Same  as  dlioby. 

Dobie's  line,  Dobie's  stripe.  Same  as  Krause's 
membrane  (which  see,  under  membrane). 

dobla  (do'bla),  n.  [OSp.  (=  Pg.  dobra),  fern, 
of  doblo,  now  doble,  =  P.  double,  >  E.  double,  q. 
v.]  A  gold  coin  formerly  used  in  Spain.  The 
earliest  coins  so  called  are  Moorish  dinars,  coined  by  the 
Almohade  dynasty,  and  distinguished  from  the  earlier  di- 
nars by  having  the  full  weight  of  a  mithcal,  while  the  ilne- 
ness  was  reduced  so  that  they  should  be  of  the  same  value. 
As  coined  by  John  II.  of  Castile  in  1442,  there  were  49  to 
the  mark  (230.04  grams),  of  a  fineness  of  19  carats,  making 
the  value  $2.47. 

doblet,  O'-    -Aji  obsolete  form  of  double. 

doblert,  »•    -An  obsolete  form  of  doubler. 

doblett,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  doublet. 

dobra  (do'bra),  n.  [Pg.,  a  coin  (see  def.),  also 
a  fold,  plait,  dou- 
ble, fem.  of  dobro 
=  Sp.  doble  =  F. 
double,  >  E.  dou- 
ble, q.  v.]  A  gold 
coin  formerly  cur- 
rent in  Portugal, 
first  issued  by 
John  v.,  in  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  value 
varied:  the  spe- 
cimen here  illus- 
trated was  worth 
£3  11«.  Sifl,  or 
about  §17.35. 
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Dobraof  John  v.,  KJngofPortugal,  1732  — 
British  Museum.    (Size  of  the  origioal.) 


dobrao(d6-bra'6), 

re.  [Pg.  dobrao  = 
Sp.  doblon,  >  F. 
doublon,  >  E.  dou- 
bloon, q.  v.]  A 
gold  coin,  equal 
to  12,800  reis,  or 
about  $14,  for- 
merly current  in 
Portugaljbut  now 
taken  only  at  a 
valuation. 
dobdon  (dob'son), 
n.  [Origin,  ob- 
scure.] The  larva 
of  one  of  various 
species    of   neu- 


ropterous  insects  of  the  family  Sialidce,  espe- 
cially of  the  genus  Corydalus  (which  see).  -Also 
called  hellgrammite,  clipper,  and  crawler. 

dobule  (dob'iU),  n.  [<  NL.  dobula;  origin  ob- 
scure.] A  name  of  a  fresh-water  cyprinoid 
fish,  Leuciscus  dobula  (or  vulgaris),  allied  to  the 
roach  and  dace. 

docedf,  n.    An  erroneous  form  of  doucet,  2. 

decent  (do'seut),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  Q-.  Dan.  Sw. 
docent,  a  university  teacher,  <  L.  docen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  docere,  teach:  see  docile.]    I.f  a.  Teaching. 

The  church  here  is  taken  for  the  church  as  it  is  docent 
and  regent,  as  it  teaches  and  governs. 

Abp.  Laud,  Against  Fisher,  xxxiii. 

II.  h.  See  privat-docent. 
DocetsB  (do-se'te),  n.pl.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  AoKrjral,  < 
SoKelv,  seem.]  A  sect  of  heretics  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  who  denied  the  human  origin 
of  Christ's  body,  some  holding  that  it  was  a 
mere  phantom,  and  others  that  it  was  real  but 
of  celestial  substance.  Thus  they  believed  the  in- 
carnation, crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  to  have 
been  mere  appearances  or  illusions.  Strictly  this  name 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  single  sect  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, but  it  is  commonly  used  indifferently  or  collectively 
of  the  various  Gnostic  sects  which  held  similar  views  on 
this  point  Certain  Monophysites  afterward  taught  a  doc- 
trine as  to  Christ's  body  related  to  that  of  the  Docetie.  See 
Apfithartodocetce,  Phantaeiast. 

Docetic  (do-set'ik),  a.  [<  Docetce  +  4c.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  held  by  the  Docetse:  as,  '^Do- 
cetic gnosticism,"  Plumptre. 

Docetism  (do-se'tizm),  n.  [<  Docetce  +  -ism.] 
The  doctrinal  system  of  the  DocetBB. 

Docetist  (do-se'tist),  n.  [<  Docetce  +  4st.]  One 
of  the  DoeetEB. 

These  Docetists,  as  they  were  called,  had  a  whole  series 
of  successors  in  the  early  church.     Encyc,  Brit.,  XI.  736. 

Docetistic  (do-sf-tis'tik),  a.  [<  Docetist  +  -ic] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the  Dooetse  or 
their  doctrines ;  Docetic. 

The  Gnostic  heresy  .  .  .  sunders  Christianity  from  its 
historical  basis,  resolves  the  real  humanity  of  the  Saviour 
into  a  Dolcetistic  illusion. 

Sehaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  73. 

doch-an-doris,  doch-an-dorach  (doeh'an-do'- 
ris,  -radh),  n.  [Sc. ,  also  written  deuch-an-doris, 
deuch-an-dorach,  repr.  Gael,  deoch  an  doruis,  a 
stirrup-cup,  lit.  a  drink  at  the  door:  deocb, 
drink;,  an,  the;  doruis,  gen.  of  dorus,  door.]  A 
stirrup-cup ;  a  parting-cup. 

dochme  (dok'nie),  n.  [Gr.  ^oxf^^  or  Sixj'-v,  the 
space  contained  in  a  handbreadth,  <  Sexeodm, 
receive.]  An  ancient  Greek  measure  of  length : 
same  as  palceste.    See  palm. 

dochmiac  (dok'mi-ak),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Sox/J-ta- 
k6q,<.  Sox/^iog:  see  dochmiVsS.]  I,  a.  In  anc.  Gr. 
pros. :  [a)  Having  or  characterized  by  a  differ- 
ence of  more  than  one  between  the  number  of 
times  or  morse  in  the  thesis  and  that  in  the 
arsis :  as,  a  dochmiac  foot ;  dochmiac  rhythm. 
(6)  Consisting  of  doehmii:  as,  a,dochmiacxevse, 
trimeter,  strophe.— Doclmiiacrliythm.  Seerhythm. 
II.  re.  In  anc.  Gr.  pros.,  a  verse  or  series  com- 
posed of  doehmii. 

aochniius  (dok'mi-us),  n. ;  pi.  doehmii  (-i).  [L., 
<  Gr.  (Sdxfuog,  sc.  noiig,  ioot ;  lit.  across,  athwart, 
aslant.]  1.  In  anc.  <  :r.  pros.,  a  foot  consisting 
in  its  fundamental  f  j  rm  (>^  —  -=^  ^  — )  of  five  syl- 
lables, the  first  and  fourth  of  which  are  short, 
and  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  long.—  2.  ie.np.] 
[NL.]  In  zobl.,  a  genus  of  nematoid  worms, 
of  the  family  Strongylidce.  D.  duodenalis  is  an  intes- 
tinal parasite  from  which  a  large  part  of  the  population 
of  Egypt  suffer,  often  fatally.  By  means  of  its  large,  hard, 
and  dentate  mouth  it  pierces  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane and  sacks  the  blood,  the  repeated  bleedings  thus 
caused  resulting  in  what  is  known  as  Egyptian  chlorosis. 
This  formidable  parasite  is  about  four  tenths  of  an  inch 
long.  Another  species,  D.  trimnocephalue,  infests  dogs. 
Also  called  Ancylostoma,  AThchylostormi. 

dochter  (doch'tto),  n.  An  obsolete  and  dia- 
lectal (Scotch)  form  of  daughter. 
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Agasia,  the  kyng  of  Britonis  dochter. 

Bellenden,  Chron.,  fol.  19,  a. 

docibility  (dos-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  dociUlite,  < 
LL.  docibilita(_t-)s,  <"docibiUs,  docible:  see  doei- 
ble.]  Teachableness;  docility.  [Eare  or  ob- 
solete.] 

To  persons  of  docibility,  the  real  character  may  be  easily 
taught  in  a  few  days.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  446. 

docible  (dos'i-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  docible  =  It.  doci- 
bile,  <  LL.  docibilis,  that  learns  easily,  teach- 
able, <  L.  docere,  teach:  see  docile.]  1.  Docile; 
tractable ;  ready  to  be  taught ;  easily  taught  or 
managed.     [Eare  or.  obsolete.] 

Their  Camels  also  are  docible;  they  will  more  bee  per- 
swaded  to  hold  on  a  iouruey  further  then  ordinarie  by 
songs  then  blowes.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  667. 

They  shall  be  able  to  speak  little  to  the  purpose,  so  as 
to  satisfy  sober,  humble,  docible  persons,  who  have  not 
passionately  espoused  an  errour.     Bp.  Bull,  Sermons,  vL 

2.  That  may  be  imparted  by  teaching;  com- 
municable.    [Rare.] 

Whom  nature  hath  made  docile,  it  is  injurious  to  pro- 
hibit him  from  learning  anything  that  is  docible. 

Bp.  Backet. 

docibleness  (dos'i-bl-nes),  n.  Teachableness; 
docility.     [Eare  or  obsolete.] 

I  might  enlarge  myself  in  the  commendation  of  Hunt- 
ing, and  of  the  noble  Hound  especially,  as  also  of  the  doci- 
bleness of  dogs.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  31. 

The  World  stands  in  Admiration  of  the  Capacity  and 
Docibleness  of  the  English.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  47. 

docile  (dos'il  or  do'sil),  a.  [Formerly  also  do- 
cil;  =  F.  docile  =  Sp.  ddcil  =  Pg.  doeil  =  It. 
docile,  <  L.  docilis,  easily  taught,  teachable,  < 
docere,tea,ah..  Ct. didactic]  1.  Teachable;  easi- 
ly taught;  quick  to  learn ;  amenable. 

Dogs  soon  grow  accustomed  to  whatever  they  are  taught, 
and  being  docile  and  tractable,  are  very  usefiU. 

H.  Ellis,  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

2.  Tractable ;  easily  managed  or  handled. 

The  ores  are  docile  and  contain  ruby-silver  and  sub-sul- 
phides. L.  Hamilton,  Mex.  Handbook,  p.  95. 

The  different  ores  of  the  Hayo  Mine  are  docile  in  their 
reduction,  undergoing  the  common  Spanish  amalgamation 
process.      Quoted  in  Movjry's  Arizona  and  Sonora,  p.  148. 

docility  (do-siri-ti),  n.  [=  F.  docility  =  Sp.  do- 
cilidad  =  Pg.  dociUdade  =  It.  docilitd,,  docilitade, 
dooilitate,  <  L.  dociUta(t-)s,  teachableness,  <  do- 
cilis, teachable,  docile:  see  docile.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  docile;  teachableness;  readiness 
or  aptness  to  learn;  traotableness. 

The  humble  docility  of  little  children  is,  in  the  New 
Testament,  represented  as  a  necessary  preparative  to  the 
reception  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Seattle,  Moral  Science,  I.  ii.  5. 

docimacy  (dos'i-ma-si),  /».  A  less  correct  spell- 
ing of  dooimasy. 

Docimastes  (dos  -i  -mas '  tez), «.  [NL.  (Gould, 
1850),  also  Docimiaster  (Bonaparte,  1850),  <  Gr. 
Sou/MCT^Sy  SoKifiaoT'fjp,  an  assayer,  examiner,  < 
SonijjL&liuv,  assay,  test,  ex;amine.]  A  genus  of 
humming-birds,  notable  for  the  enormous 
length  of  the  beak,  which  may  exceed  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  bird.  D.  ensiferus  is  the  only 
species.  The  bill  is  from  3  to  4  inches  long,  the  whole 
Urd  being  from  7i  to  SJ  inches.    The  bill  is  used  to  probe 


Sword-bearing  Humming-bird  [Docimastes  ens^erus). 

long  tubular  flowers^or  food,  whence  the  generic  name. 
This  remarkable  humming-bird  inhabits  the  United  States 
of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  The  male  is  chiefly 
gi'een,  varied  with  bronze  and  purplish  tints ;  the  throat, 
hill,  and  feet  are  black,  the  throat  vai-ied  with  buff,  ana 
behind  the  eye  is  a  white  spot. 
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docimastic  (dos-i-maB'tik),  a.  [=  F.  doeimas- 
Uque,  a.,  docimastic  (of.  Sp.  docimdstica  =  Pg. 
It.  dooimastica,  n.,  dooimasy),  <  Gr.  ioia/maTtKdg, 

<  doKe/iaarri^,  an  assayer,  examiner,  <  doKi/id^eiv, 
assay,  test,  examine,  scrutinize,  <  Sdiauog,  as- 
sayed, tested,  examined,  approved,  <  okxeadai, 
take,  approve.]  Proving  by  experiments  or 
tests ;  assaying ;  specifically,  relating  to  the  as- 
saying of  metals :  as,  the  doeimastic  art.  Also 
dokimastic. 

docimasy  (dos'i-ma-si),  n.  [Also  written  doM- 
masy,  and  less  correctly  dommacy;  =  F.  dom- 
masie  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  doeimasia,  <  Gr.  SoKi/iaaia, 
an  assay,  examination,  scrutiny,  <  doKi/td^ew,  as- 
say, examine :  see  docimastic.']  1.  In  Gr.  antiq., 
particularly  at  Athens,  a  judicial  inquiry  into 
the  civic  standing,  character,  and  previous  life 
of  all  persons  elected  for  public  ofa.ee,  of 
youths  applying  for  enrolment  on  the  list  of  fuU 
citizens,  of  persons  aiming  at  political  leader- 
ship, etc.  The  inquiry  was  public ;  any  citizen  might 
denounce  the  subject  of  it,  and  his  civic  privileges  were 
suspended  il  he  could  not  justify  himself. 
2.  The  art  or  practice  of  assaying  metals,  or 
the  art  of  separating  metals  from  foreign  mat- 
ters, and  of  determining  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  metallic  substances  contained  in  any 
ore  or  mineral. — 3.  The  art  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  and  properties  of  medicines  and  poisons, 
or  of  ascertaining  certain  facts  pertaining  to 
physiology. 

docimology  (dos-i-mol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  S6ia/iog, 
assayed,  examined,  tested  (see  dooimastic),  + 
-TMyia,  <  Ityeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  A  treatise 
on  the  art  of  assaying  or  examining  metallic 
substances. 

docious  (do'shus),  a.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  docile, 
with  suffix -OMS.  Ct.docity.'i  Docile;  amenable. 
[CoUoq.,  western  U.  S.] 

I  can  hardly  keep  my  tongue  docious  now  to  talk  about 
it.  Spirit  of  the  Times  (New  York). 

docity  (dos'i-ti),  n.  [Also  written  dossity  (Hal- 
liweil) ;  a  contr.  of  docility,  q.  v.]  Quickness 
of  comprehension ;  docility ;  gumption.  Grose; 
Bartlett.     [Local,  Eng.  and  tJ.  S.] 

dock^  (dok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  doclce;  < 
ME.  doclce,  dohke  (>  OP.  doque,  docque,  doTce,  F. 
dial,  doque,  dogue,  dock,  patience),  <  AS.  doece, 
rarely  docca  (gen.  doccan,  whence  late  MB. 
dokan,  E.  dial,  doeken,  dockan),  dock  (L.  lapa- 
thum,  rumex),  used  also  with  descriptive  adjec- 
tives, se6  fealwe  docce,  the  fallow-dock,  golden 
dock  {Sumex  maritimiis),  sed  redde  docce,  the  red 
dock  (if.  sanguineus),  sed  scearpe  docce,  the  sharp 
dock  (iS.  acetosa),  and  in  comp.  ea-docce  (= 
ODan.  d-dokke),  water-dock  (water-lily,  Nti- 
phar  luteum),  sur-docce,  sour  dock  (S.  acetosa), 
wudu-docce,  wood-dock  (ij.  acetosa);  =  MD. 
docke  (in  comp.  docke-hlwderen  (glossed  peta- 
sites),  Plem.  dokke-bladeren)  =  G.  docke  (prob. 

<  D.),  Colchicum  autumnale,  in  comp.  docken- 
Udtter,  Bumex  acutm;  docken-kraut,  burdock, 
Arctium  Lappa ;  wasser-docke,  wa,tei-lily.  The 
relation  of  these  forms  to  the  Celtic  is  not  clear ; 
of.  Gael,  dogha,  burdock,  Ir.  meacan-dogha,)^^- 
doek  {meacan,  a  tap-rooted  plant,  as  the  carrot, 
parsnip,  etc.).]  1.  The  common  name  of  those 
species  of  Bumex  which  are  characterized  by 
ifttle  or  no  acidity  and  the  leaves  of  which  are 
not  hastate.  They  are  coarse  herbs,  mostly  perennials, 
with  thickened  rootstooks.  Some  of  the  European  species 
are  troublesome  weeds  and  widely  naturalized.  The  roots 
are  astringent  and  slightly  tonic  and  laxative,  and  have 
been  used  as  a  remedy  in  Cutaneous  affections  and  numer- 
ous other  diseases.  Particular  designations  are  Utter  doch, 
R.  obtusif alius;  curled  or  ydlow  dock,  £.  anspus;  fiddle- 
dock  (from  the  shape  of  the  leaves),  E.jmlcher;  golden 
dock,  R.  maritimus;  patience  dock,  S.  Patwntia ;  sharp 
or  sour  dock,  R.  Acetosa;  swamp- dock,  R.  vertmllatus; 
water-dock,  R.  Britannica  and  R.  Hydrolapathum;  and 
white  dock,  R.  salicifoliuus. 

Nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

3  A  name  of  various  other  species  of  plants, 
mostly  coarse  weeds  with  broad  leaves,  a.B  dove- 
dock,  the  coltsfoot,  Tussilago  Farfara;  elf-dock, 
the  elecampane.  Inula  Selenium  ;  praine-dock, 
SilpMum  terebmfhmum ;  round  dock,  the  com- 
mon mallow,  Malva  sylvestris;  spatter-dock,  the 
yellow  pond-lily,  Nuphar  advena;  sweet  dock. 
Polygonum  Bistorta;  velvet  dock,  the  mullen, 
Verhascum  Thapsus.  See  burdock,  candock,  and 
hardock.—ia  dock,  out  nettle,  a  formula  used  as  an 
incantation  in  tlie  north  of  England  I' ?;  f^J^f /'^"g 
with  a  nettle,  dock-leaves  are  rubbed  on  the  affected  part, 
andtheformulaisrepeated.  It  was  long  used  proverbially 
to  express  unsteadiness  or  inconstancy,  or  sudden  change. 
Uncertaine  certaine,  never  loves  to  settle 
But  here,  there,  everywhere;  «*^M«^-«^e.^,3„j 
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Who  flght  with  Bworda  for  life  sure  care  but  little, 
Since  'tis  no  more  than  this,  in  dock,  out  nettle. 

Wrangling  Lovers  (1677). 

dock^  (dok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  docke;  < 
(1)  MB.  dok  (rare),  <  Icel.  dockr,  a  short  stumpy 
taU  (Haldorsen);  cf.  doggr,  a  conical  projec- 
tion (Haldorsen);  siipposed  to  be  nearly  re- 
lated to  (2)  Icel.  dokk,  dokka,  a  windlass,  and 
to  Icel.  docka  (Haldorsen)  =  Norw.  dokka  = 
Sw.  docka  =  Dan.  dukke,  a  skein,  =  Fries,  dok, 
a  bundle,  bunch,  ball  (of  twine,  straw,  etc.), 
=  LG.  dokke,  a  bundle  (of  straw,  thread,  etc.), 
a  skeia  of  silk  or  yarn,  whence  G-.  docke,  a  bun- 
dle, bunch,  plug,  skein  of  thread,  etc.,  a  thick, 
short  piece  of  anything.  These  words,  again, 
are  prob.  identical  with  (3)  Norw.  dokka  =  Sw. 
docka  =  Dan.  dukke  =  MD.  docke  =  East  Fries. 
dok,  dokke  =  LG.  dokke  =  OHG.  toecha,  tocha, 
a  doll,  MHG.  tocke,  a  doll,  a  young  girl,  G. 
docke  (after  LG.),  a  doll.  From  the  LG.  form 
in  this  third  group  are  derived  (prob.)  E.  duck^, 
q.  v.,  and  doxy,  q.  v.]  1.  The  taU  of  a  beast 
out  short  or  clipped;  the  stump  of  a  tail;  the 
solidpartof  atail. — Sf.  The  buttocks;  therump. 

I  will  not  go  to  school  but  when  me  lest  [list]. 

For  there  beginneth  a  sorry  feast 

When  the  master  should  lift  my  dock. 

The  World  and  the  Child  (Hazlitfs  Dodsley,  1.  247). 

Some  call  the  Bishops  weathercocks 

Who  where  there  heads  were  turn  their  docks. 

Colvil. 

3.  The  fleshy  part  of  a  boar's  chine,  between  the 
middle  and  the  rump.  SalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 4.  A  case  of  leather  to  cover  the  clipped  or 
cut  tail  of  a  horse. —  5.  A  piece  of  leather  form- 
ing part  of  a  crupper.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
6.  The  crupper  of  a  saddj^e.  SalUwell.  [Prov. 
Bng.]  —  7.  The  stem  of  a  ship.     [Scotch.] 

She  bare  many  canons,  .  .  .  with  three  great  bassils, 
two  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one  before. 

Pitscottie,  Chron.  of  Scotland,  p.  108. 

dock^  (dok),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  doeken,  dokken,  cut 
off  the  tail,  cut  short,  curtail,  <  dok,  tail :  see 
dock^,  n.  The  connection  of  thought  between 
'  tail'  and  'cut  short'  appears  again  in  the  per- 
verted form  curtail,  orig.  curtal.  The  resem- 
blance to  W.  tocio,  twcio,  clip,  dock,  is  prob. 
accidental.  Henae  docked.]  1.  To  cut  off,  as 
the  end  of  a  thing;  cut  short;  clip;  curtail: 
as,  to  dock  the  tail  of  a  horse. 

His  heer  was  by  his  eres  round  yshorn. 
His  top  was  docked  lyk  a  preest  bef  orn. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  690. 

To  pluck  the  eyes  of  Sentiment, 
And  dock  the  tail  of  Hhyme. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Music-Grinders. 

Hence  —  2.  To  deduct  a  part  from;  shorten; 
curtail ;  diminish :  as,  to  dock  one's  wages. 

We  know  they  [bishops]  hate  to  be  d^ckt  and  dipt. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Bng.,  j. 
They  .  .  . 

Came,  with  a  month's  leave  given  them,  to  the  sea : 
For  which  his  gains  were  dock'd,  however  small. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

Some  pretend  to  find  defects  in  the  work,  and  dock  the 
paymente  without  a  shadow  of  justice. 

The  American,  XIV.  344. 

3.  Naut,  to  clue  up  (a  comer  of  a  sail)  when 
it  hinders  the  helmsman  from  seeing:  usually 
with  up. — 4.  To  cut  off,  rescind,  or  destroy; 
bar :  as,  to  dock  an  entail. 

docks  (dok),  n.  [<  MD.  docke  =  I>.dok  =  Flem. 
dok,  a  dock;  cf.  (from  the  E.  or  D.)  Sw.  docka 

•  =  Dan.  dok,  dokke  =  G.  dock,  docke  =  F.  dock, 
a  dock.  Origin  unknown ;  of.  OPlem.  docke,  a 
cage  (see  dock^) ;  Icel.  dokk,  dokdh,  a  pit,  pool, 
=  Norw.  dokk,  dekk,  dekt,  a  hollow,  low  ground 
surrounded  by  lulls.  The  word  is  by  some 
connected  with  It.  doccia,  a  canal,  conduit, 
pipe,  formerly  also  "a  damme  of  a  mill" 
(Florio),  ult.  <  L.  ducere,  lead  (see  douche,  duct), 
or  with  ML.  doga,  a  ditch,  canal,  also  a  vessel, 
cup,  perhaps  <  Gr.  6ox^,  a  receptacle,  <  dexeoBai, 
receive.]  In  hydraulic  engin.,  strictly,  an  in- 
closed water-space  in  which  a  ship  floats  while 
being  loaded  or  imloaded,  as  the  space  be- 
tween two  wharves  or  piers ;  by  extension,  any 
space  or  structure  in  or  upon  which  a  ship 
may  be  berthed  or  held  for  loading,  unloading, 
repairing,  or  safe-keeping.  The  water-space  may 
communicate  freely  with  the  stream  or  harbor,  or  the  en- 
trance to  it  may  be  closed  by  a  gate  or  by  a  lock.  If  pro- 
vided with  a  lock  or  gate,  the  level  of  the  water  within 
the  dock  remains  at  all  times  nearly  the  same,  as  the  gate 
is  opened  only  at  full  tide,  when  the  level  without  and 
within  is  the  same.  If  a  lock  is  employed,  vessels  can 
pass  in  and  out  at  all  stages  of  the  tide,  but  this  does  not 
materially  affect  the  level  of  the  water  inside  the  dock. 
In  an  open  dock  the  tide  continually  lowers  or  raises  the 
vessel,  and  this  interferes  in  some  degree  with  the  work  of 
loading  or  unloading.    The  closed  docks  are  free  from  this 
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Inconvenience,  while  a  greater  advantage  is  found  in  the 
absence  of  currents.  In  a  larger  sense  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  basin  or  inclosed  water -space  for  the  storage 
of  floating  timber  or  the  safe-keeping  of  river-steamers, 
barges,  or  canal-boats  laid  up  for  the  winter,  and  by  a 
further  extension  is  made  to  include  the  wharves  and 
warehouses  on  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  dock.  The 
largest  closed  docks  are  at  Liverpool  and  London,  in  Eng- 
land. In  a  particular  sense  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  construction  and  apparatus  used  in  repairing  and 
building  sMpSy  as  the  floating  dock,  dry-dock,  deposiiing- 
dock,  and  sectional  dock. 

The  saide  shippe,  called  the  Holy  Crosse,  was  so  shaken 
in  this  voyage,  and  so  weakened,  that  she  was  layd  vp  in 
the  docke,  and  neuer  made  a  voyage  after. 

Uakluyt's  Voyages,,  II.  L  98. 

DepOBiting-dock,  a  caisson  or  an  elevator  for  lifting  veis- 
sels  froinffie  water  and  placing  them  upon  stagings  or 
wharves  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  lifting  apparatus 
consists  of  a  series  of  caissons  or  pontoons,  placed  side  by 
side  and  joined  at  one  end  to  another  pontoon  that,  with  a 
series  of  upright  tubular  structures,  forms  a  girder  and 
makes  the  back  of  a  comb-like  structure,  of  which  the  pon- 
toons are  the  teeth.  In  the  rear  of  the  girder  is  a  large 
floating  pontoon,  connected  with  it  by  two  rows  of  heavy 
booms  that,  being  pivoted  at  each  end,  serve  as  a  series  of 
parallel  bars  and  keep  the  entire  structure  upright  while 
afloat.  To  lift  a  vessel,  a  row  of  blocks  with  shores  and 
chocks  is  arranged  on  top  of  all  the  pontoons.  The  air  is 
allowed  to  escape,  and  the  entire  structure,  except  the  float 
in  the  rear,  sinks  till  the  vessel  can  be  floated  over  the 
pontoons.  When  the  vessel  is  in  position  the  water  is 
pumped  out  of  the  pontoons,  and  they  all  rise  together, 
lifting  the  vessel  out  of  the  water.— Dry-dock,  a  dock  or  an 
excavated  basin  adjoining  navigable  water,  provided  with 
a  gate,  and  so  arranged  that,  after  the  docking  of  a  ship, 
the  water  can  be  exhausted  from  it.  Such  docks  are  long 
and  narrow,  with  sloping  sides  formed  in  steps.  The  mod- 
ern method  of  construction  is  to  excavate  the  basin  in  the 
shore,  and  to  drive  heavy  piling  along  the  bottom  and  upon 
the  sloping  sides  and  rear  end.  Upon  the  piles  are  laid 
heavy  timbers  to  form  the  floor  and  the  steps  at  the  sides. 
At  the  entrance  are  double  gates  opening  outward,  and 
meeting  at  an  angle  when  closed,  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  water  on  the  outside  when  the  dock  is  empty.  A  re- 
cent method  of  closing  a  dry-dock  is  by  means  of  a  float- 


Dry-dock,  or  Graving-dock. 

ing  gate  or  caisson  with  flat  bottom  and  wide  stem  and 
stern,  which  is  floated  into  position  across  the  entrance 
and  loaded  with  water-ballast  till  it  sinks,  fitting  tightly 
by  a  keel  into  a  groove  in  the  gateway.  To  use  the  dock, 
the  gate  is  opened,  or  floated  away  at  high  water,  and  the 
ship  is  drawn  into  the  dock  and  held  afloat  over  a  line  of 
blocks  along  the  center  of  the  dock.  The  gate  is  then  put  in 
position,  and  sunk  till  the  dock  is  closed  water-tight.  The 
water  within  the  dock  is  then  exhausted  by  steam-pumps, 
leaving  the  ship  supported  on  the  blocks,  and  braced  ou 
both  sides  by  shores  extending  to  the  dock-steps.  A  typi- 
cal dry-dock  is  the  Bro<rfdyn  Navy- yard  Dock  No.  1,  which 
is  600  feet  long,  60  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  capable  of 
admitting  a  ship  drawing  18  feet.  Steam-pumps  with  a 
capacity  of  40,000  gallons  of  water  a  minute  are  used  to 
empty  it. — Floating  dock,  a  capacious  wooden  or  iron 
structure,  generally  rectangular,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
graving-dock.  Sometimes  floating  docks  are  built  in  wa- 
ter-tight compartments,  and  can  be  sunk  to  the  requii'ed 


side  and  End  Elevations  of  Floating  Dock. 
A,  A,  water-line;  A',  A',  immersed  water-line  foi  taking  in  ships; 
B,  blocks  for  supporting  ships ;  D,I>,docV.',  E,E,  shores  for  side  sup- 
port: S,  ship  raised  on  dock  t  tV,  water-tight  compartments. 

depth  by  the  admission  of  water  into  these  compartments. 
When  the  vessel  is  docked,  the  floating  dock  is  raised  by 
pumping,  till  its  bottom  touches  the  keel  of  the  ship. 
Shores  are  then  added  to  keep  the  ship  in  position,  and  the 
dock  is  raised  higher.  Instead  of  compartments,  water- 
tight tanks  are  occasionally  used,  and  the  dock  is  raised  and 


dock 

lowered  on  the  same  principle.  A  floating  dock  may  also 
be  made  so  heavy  as  to  sink  by  its  own  weight  deep  enough 
to  receive  the  largest  vessel,  and  be  raised  by  means  of 
empty  water-tight  tanks,  which  lltt  dock  and  ship  by  their 
buoyancy. — Graving-dock,  a  dry-dock :  so  called  because 
used  in  graving  or  cleaning  tlie  bottom  of  ships.  The  grav- 
ing-docks in  the  navy-yards  of  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  Nor- 
folk are  important  examples.— Half-tide  dock,  a  basin 
connecting  two  or  more  docks,  and  comniunicating  with 
the  entrauce-basin. — Sectional  dock,  a  floating  dock 
composed  of  asuccession  of  pontoons  or  caissons  attached 
to  a  platform  below  the  vessel.  Steam-pumps  are  used  to 
remove  the  water  from  the  caissons,  and,  as  they  float,  the 
vessel  is  raised. 
dock^  (dok),  V.  t.  [=  D.  Flem.  doMen  =  Dan. 
dokke,  dock ;  from  the  noun.]  To  bring  or  draw 
into  or  place  in  a  dock. 

It  floweth  18.  foot,  that  you  may  make,  dock,  or  carine 
ships  with  much  facilitie. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  111. 

dock^  (dok),  n.  [Appar.  the  Bame  word  as 
dock^;  of.  OFlem.  docke,  a,  cage.]  The  place 
where  a  criminal  stands  in  court. 

Here  will  be  ofllcers,  presently ;  bethink  you 
Of  some  course  sodainely  to  scape  the  dock  ; 
For  thither  you'll  come  else. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  5. 

dockage^  (dok'aj),  n.  [<  dock^  +  -age.']  Cur- 
tailment ;  deduction,  as  of  wages. 

There  is  no  docking  tor  accidental  delays.  .  .  .  I  do  not 
find  in  the  time-book  a  single  instance  of  dockage  for  any 
reason.  PhUa.  Times,  March  20, 188«. 

dockage^  (dok'aj),  n.  [<  dook'^  +  -age.']  Pro- 
vision for  the  docking  of  vessels ;  accommoda- 
tion in  a  dock ;  the  act  of  docking  a  vessel ;  the 
charge  for  the  use  of  a  dock :  as,  the  port  has 
ample  dockage;  dockage,  so  much  (in  an  ac- 
count). 

The  plethora  of  "cities"  and  "city  sites,"  whose  pros- 
pects the  vast  dockage  and  trade  territory  of  Chicago  has 
superseded.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XKXII.  834. 

dockan,  n.    See  docken. 

dock-block  (dok'blok),  n.  A  pulley-block  se- 
cured to  a  dock,  and  used  in  loading  and  un- 
loading vessels. 

docked  (dokt),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  docked;  pp.  of 
dock^yV.]  Cut  off  short;  having  the  end  or  tail 
cut  off;  specifically,  in  entom.,  cut  off  sharply 
in  any  direction,  as  if  with  a  knife ;  truncated, 
as  a  tip  or  apex. 

docken,  dockan  (dok'en,  -an),  «.  [Dial.  var. 
of  dock^.]  The  dock,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Bumex.    [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

Wad  ye  compare  yer  sell  to  me, 
A  docken  till  a  tansie? 

Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  1. 182. 

docker  (dok'6r),  m.  [<  dock^,v.t.,  + -er^.]  A 
stamp  used  to  cut  and  perforate  the  dough  for 
crackers  or  sea-biscuit. 

docket  (dok'et),  n.  [Formerly  sometimes  spell- 
ed docguet  (as  if  of  F.  origin),  and  with  altered 
form  dogget;  <  late  ME.  docket;  appar.  <  dock, 
v.,  +  dim.  -et  (less  prob.  <  ME.  docket,  var.  of 
docked,  pp.  of  dock,  v.,  and  thus  lit.  'a  thing 
cut  short,'  'an  abridgment').]  1.  In  general,  a 
summarized  statement ;  an  abridgment  or  ab- 
stract; a  brief. 

On  the  outer  edge  of  these  tablets  a  docket  is  occasion- 
ally inscribed  In  alphabetic  characters,  containing  a  brief 
reference  to  the  contents,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  keeper  of  the  records  to  And  any  particular 
document  in  the  archives  where  they  were  piled  up. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  253. 

Z.  In  law:  (a)  A  summary  of  a  larger  writing; 
a  paper  or  parchment,  or  a  marginal  space, 
containing  the  heads  of  a  writing;  a  digest. 
(6)  A  register  of  judgments,  more  specifically 
of  money  judgments.  Thus,  a  judgment  for  the  fore- 
closure of  a  mortgage  and  sale  of  the  property  is  not  dock- 
eted in  this  sense ;  but  if  after  sale  there  remains  a  deficien- 
cy for  which  a  defendant  is  personally  liable,  the  judgment 
for  the  deficiency  is  docketed  against  him,  thus  being  made 
a  lien  on  his  real  property  in  the  county  or  district,    (c)  A 

list  of  causes  in  caait  for  trial  or  hearing,  or  of 
'  the  names  of  the  parties  who  have  causes  pend- 
ing, ustially  made  in  the  order  in  which  the 
causes  are  to  be  caUed.  (d)  In  England,  the  copy 
of  a  decree  in  chancery,  left  with  the  record  and 
writ  clerk,  preparatory .  to  enrolment. — 3.  A 
bill  tied  to  goods,  containing  some  direction,  as 
the  name  of  the  owner  or  the  place  to  which 
they  are  to  be  sent ;  also,  a  ticket  attached  to 
goods,  specifying  their  measurement.  See  tick- 
et.— 4.  A  shred  or  piece.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  5. 
A  woodman's  biU.  [Prov.  Eng.] —To  strike  a 
docket,  in  Eng.  law,  to  give  a  bond  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
engaging  to  prove  the  debtor  to  be  a  bankrupt,  whereupon 
a  flat  of  bankruptcy  is  issued  against  the  debtor :  said  of  a 
creditor, 
docket  (dok'et),  t).  *.  [<  docket,  n.]  1.  'Lalaw: 
(o)  To  make  an  abstract  or  summary  of  the 
heads  of,  as  a  document ;  abstract  and  enter  in 
a  book :  as,  judgments  regularly  docketed.    (&) 
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To  make  a  judgment  a  lien  on  lands. —  2.  To 
enter  in  a  docket ;  write  a  brief  of  the  contents 
of,  as  on  the  back  of  a  writing. 

They  were  all  docketed  and  marked,  and  tied  with  red 
tape.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  docket  or  ticket. 
docking  (dok'ing),  «.    [Verbal  n.  of  dock^,  v.  t.] 

1.  A  cutting  or  clipping,  as  of  a  horse's  tail. — 

2.  The  operation  of  cutting  and  piercing  the 
dough  for  sea-biscuit. 

dockmackie  (dok'mak-i),  n.  A  common  name 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Viburnum  aceri- 
folium,  sometimes  used  as  an  application  to 
tumors. 

dock-master  (dok'mas"ter),  n.  One  who  has 
the  superintendence  of  docks. 

dock-rent  (dok'rent),  n.  Charge  for  storing 
and  warehousing  goods  in  a  dock. 

dock-warrant  (dok'wor"ant),  n.  In  England, 
a  certificate  given  to  the  owner  of  goods  ware- 
housed iu  the  docks;  a  warehouse-receipt,  when 
a  transfer  is  made,  the  certificate  is  indorsed  with  an  or- 
der to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  purchaser.  The  warrant 
thus  becomes  an  authority  for  the  removal  of  the  goods. 
The  holder  of  a  dock-warrant  has  a  prima-facie  claim 
to  the  pipes  of  wine,  bales  of  wool,  hogsheads  of  sugar,  or 
other  packages  named  thereon. 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  207. 

dockyard  (dok'yard),  n.  A  yard  or  magaziue 
near  a  harbor,  for  containing  all  kinds  of  naval 
stores  and  timber.  Dockyards  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment (called  in  the  United  States  navy-yards)  usually 
include  dry-docks  for  repairing  ships,  and  slips  on  which 
new  vessels  are  built,  besides  the  storehouses  and  work- 
shops. 

docmac  (dok'mak),  n.  A  siluroid  fish  of  the 
genus  Bagrus  (B.  docmac),  inhabiting  the  Nile. 
It  is  a  Mnd  of  catfi^. 

The  genus  Bagrus,  of  which  the  Bayad  (B.  bayad)  and 
Doc7nac  (B.  docmac)  frequently  come  under  the  notice  of 
travellers  on  the  Nile.     Giinther,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  68. 

Docoglossa  (dok-0-glos'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
(5oK(Sf,  a  bearing-beam,  a  beam,  bar,  +  y'kbaaa, 
tongue.]  A  group  or  ordei;  of  dioecious  gastro- 
pods, characterized  by  having  transverse  rows 
of  beam-like  teeth  on  the  odontophore  or  lin- 
gual ribbon.  Different  limits  have  been  assigned  to  it. 
(a)  In  Troschel's  system  it  was  made  to  include  the  lim- 
pet-like gastropods  and  the  chitons.  (6)  In  Gill's  and  later 
systems  it  is  restricted  to  the  limpet-like  forms,  as  the 
families  Patellidts,  Acnumdce,  and  Lepetidce. 

docoglossate  (dok-6-glos'at),  a.  and  n.  [As  Do- 
coglossa+-ate^.]  1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Docoglossa;  being  one  of 
the  PatelUdcB  or  limpets. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  old  views  of  a  close 
relation  between  the  Polyplacophore  and  the  docoglossate 
Gastropoda  had  very  little  morphological  basis. 

Science,  IV.  335. 

II.  n.  A  gastropod  of  the  order  Docoglossa. 

docquetf,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  docket. 

doctor  (dok'tor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  doc- 
tour;  <  ME.  doctour,  dootur,  doctor,  doktor,  a 
doctor  (of  divinity,  law,  or  medicine),  <  OF. 
doctour,  doctur,  F.  docteur  =  Pr.  Sp.  doctor  = 
Pg.  doutor  =  It.  dottore  =  D.  G.  doctor  =  Dan. 
Sw.  doktor,  <  L.  doctor,  a  teacher,  ML.  esp.  in 
the  university  sense,  <  docere,  teach :  see  docile.] 

1.  A  teacher;  an  instructor;  a  learned  man; 
one  skilled  in  a  learned  profession. 

But  freres  hauen  forgotten  this,  .  .  . 

Wher  [whether]  Frauuceis  or  Domynik  other  Austen  or- 

deynide 
Any  of  this  dotardes  doctur  to  worthe  [become]. 

Piers  Plovman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  680. 

Then  stood  up  one  In  the  council,  a  Pharisee,  named* 

Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the  law.  Acts  v.  84. 

The  best  and  ablest  doctors  of  Christendom  have  been 

actually  deceived  in  matters  of  great  concernment. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Woiia  (ed.  1836),  II.  877. 
Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree. 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  me  ? 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,  1. 1. 

2.  In  a  university,  one  who  has  passed  all  the 
degrees  of  a  faculty,  and  is  thereby  empowered 
to  teach  the  subjects  included  in  the  faculty ; 
a  person  who  has  received  the  highest  degree 
in  a  faculty :  as,  a  doctor  in  divinity.  The  degree 
is  also  regularly  conferred  by  certain  technical  schools,  as 
those  of  medicine,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  by  col- 
leges. An  honorary  degree  of  doctor,  as  of  divinity  or 
laws,  is  often  conferred  by  universities  and  colleges.  The 
degree  of  doctor  differs  only  in  name  from  that  of  Tnaster. 
When  there  was  but  one  degree  in  each  faculty,  the  gradu- 
ate was  called  a  master  iu  Paris,  a  doctor  in  Bologna.  The 
faculty  of  the  decretals  being  modeled  after  that  of  Bo- 
logna, those  who  took  the  highest  degree  in  law  were  call- 
ed doctors.  This  title  was  afterward  extended  to  masters  in 
theology,  and  finally  to  masters  in  medicine.  The  degrees 
of  doctor  conferred  by  universities,  colleges,  and  profes- 
sional schools  include  doctor  of  divinity  (L.  dimnitatis 
doctor,  abbreviated  D.  D. ;  or  sacroe  theologice  doctor,  ab- 
breviated S.  T.  D. ;  or  doctor theologim,  abbreviated  D.  T.); 
doctor  of  medicine,  abbreviated  D.  M.  (L.  medidjue  doctor, 
abbreviated  M.  D.);  doctor  of  laws  (t.  Ugum  doctor,  ab- 
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breviated  LL.D.);  doctor  of  civil  law,  abbreviated  D.  C.  L. 
(L.  lepis  dvUis  doctor) ;  doctor  of  both  laws  (civil  and  can. 
on)  (L.  juris  utriusque  doctiyr,  abbreviated  J.  U.  D.) ;  doc^ 
tor  of  philosophy,  abbreviated  D.  P.  (L.  philosophice  doc- 
tor, abbreviated  Ph.  D.);  doctor  of  science  (L.  scientice 
doctor,  abbreviated  Sc.  D.) ;  doctor  of  music,  abbreviated 
D.  M.  (L.  musicoe  doctor,  abbreviated  Mus.  D.\ — the  ab- 
breviations of  the  Latin  forms  being  more  commonly  used ; 
doctor  of  dental  surgery,  abbreviated  D.  D.  S. ;  doctor  of 
veterinary  surgery,  abbreviated  D.  V.  S. 

With  us  ther  was  a  Doctour  of  Phisik, 
In  al  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  lik 
To  speke  of  phisik  and  of  surgerye. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  411. 

And  the  noumbre  of  doctoures  of  Cyuyle  and  physyk  was 

grete  excedyngly.        Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  6. 

The  doctor  of  the  civil  law  had  to  prove  his  knowledge 

of  the  Digest  and  the  Institutes. 

Stubhs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  311. 

Specifically — 3.  A  person  duly  licensed  to  prac- 
tise medicine ;  a  physician ;  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  cure  diseases,  [in  the  second  and  third 
senses  much  used  as  a  title  before  the  person's  name  (and 
then  often  abbreviated  Dr.),  or  alone,  as  a  customary  term 
of  address :  as,  Doctor  Martin  Luther ;  Doctor  Johnson ; 
Dr.  Holmes ;  come  in,  doctor.] 

When  ill,  indeed, 

E'en  dismissing  the  doctor  don't  always  succeed. 

Colman  the  Younger,  Lodgings  for  Single  Gentlemen. 

4.  A  minor  part  of  certain  pieces  of  machinery 
employed  in  regulating  the  feed  or  in  remov- 
ing surplus  material;  specifically,  the  roller  in 
a  power  printing-press  which  serves  as  a  con- 
ductor of  inkto  the  distributing  rollers  (see  crab- 
roller,  drop^oiler) :  as,  a  color-doctor ;  a  clean- 
ing-doctor; a  lint-doctor,  etc.  [In  some  uses 
the  word  is  probably  a  corruption  of  L.  duc- 
tor,  leader.]  —  5.  .Aa  auxiliary  steam-engine; 
a  donkey-engine. —  6.  In  wine-making:  (a)  A 
liquor  used  to  mix  with  inferior  wine  to  make 
it  more  palatable,  or  to  give  it  a  resemblance 
to  a  better  wine.  (6)  A  liquor  used  to  darken 
the  color  of  wine,  as  boiled  must  mixed  with ' 
pale  sherry  to  prodiice  brown  sherry.  See 
sherry,  mosto,  and  must. — 7.  A  translation  of 
a  local  name  in  North  Africa  of  the  bird  .Em- 
ieriza  striolata.    See  the  extract. 

The  house-sparrow  is  not  found ;  between  Morocco  and 
Mogador  its  place  is  taken  by  a  beautiful  bird  (Emberiza 
striolata),  locally  called  tabib,  or  "the  doctor." 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  833. 

8.  Same  as  doctor-fish. — 9.  pi.  False  or  doc- 
tored dice.     [Old  slang.] 

Now,  Sir,  here  is  your  true  dice ;  a  man  seldom  gets  any- 
thing by  them ;  here  is  your  false.  Sir ;  hey  how  they  run  1 
Now,  Sir,  those  we  generally  call  doctors. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Gamester,  i. 
Doctor  of  philosophy,  (a)  In  the  German  universities, 
a  degree  corresponding  to  master  of  arts.  (&)  In  some 
American  universities,  a  degree  superior  to  that  of  mas- 
ter of  arts.  Abbreviated  Ph.  D.  See  above,  2.— Doctors' 
Commons.  See  commora. 
doctor  (dok'tor),  V.  [=  ML.  doctorare,  make  or 
become  a  doctor,  confer  the  degree  of  doctor 
on;  from  the  noun.  See  doctor,  n.]  I.  trans. 
1,  To  treat,  as  a  doctor  or  physician;  treat  me- 
dicinally;  apply  medicines  for  the  cure  of;  ad- 
minister medicine  or  medical  treatment  to:  as, 
to  doctor  a  disease;  to  doctor  a  patient.  Hence 
— 2.  To  repair;  mend;  patch  up.  [CoUoq.]  — 

3.  To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  upon.  [Bare.] 
I  am  taking  it  into  serious  deliberation  whether  I  shall 

or  shall  not  be  made  a  Doctor,  and  ...  I  begin  to  think 
that  no  man  who  deliberates  is  likely  to  be  Doctored, 

Southey,  Letters,  IIL  196. 
Albertus  Magnus  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  before  he 
was  doctored  by  the  University  of  Paris  in  1228. 

Laurie,  Universities,  p.  218. 

4.  To  disguise  by  mixture  or  manipiilation; 
especially,  to  alter  for  the  purpose  of  decep- 
tion; give  a  false  appearance  to;  adulterate; 
cook  up ;  tamper  with:  as,  to  doctor  wine  or  an 
account.     [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

The  Cross  Keys  .  .  .  had  doctored  ale,  an  odour  of  bad 
tobacco,  and  remarkably  strong  cheese. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxviii. 

The  news  all  came  through  Northern  channels,  and  was 
doctored  by  the  government,  which  controlled  the  tele- 
graph.   H.  Qreeley,  in  New  York  Independent,  Jime,  1862. 

II.  imtrans.  1.  To  practise  physic. —  2.  To 
receive  medical  treatment;  take  medicine:  as, 
to  doctor  for  ague.  [Colloq.] 
doctoral  (dok'to-ral),  a.  [Formerly  also  doctor- 
all;  =  F.  doctoral  =  Sp.  doctoral  =  Fg.  doutoral 
=  It.  dottorale,  <  NL.  *doctoraUs,  <  L.  doctor, 
doctor:  see  doctor.]  Eelating  or  pertaining  to 
the  degree  of  doctor,  or  to  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  or  doctor. 

But  Eabbi  in  Israel,  and  Eab  and  Mar  in  Babylon,  be- 
gan to  be  Doctoral  titles  about  that  time. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  178. 
Magisterial  or  doctoral  authority  and  truth. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1886),  I.  311. 
The  dignity  with  which  he  [Nicias]  wears  the  doctoral 
fur  renders  his  absurdities  infinitely  more  grotesque. 

Macavlay,  MachlavelU. 
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doctorally  (dok'to-ral-i),  adv.  In  the  maimer 
of  a  doctor.    Hahew'ill.     [Rare.] 

doctorate  (dok'to-rat),  n.  [<  P.  doctorat  =  Sp. 
doctorado  =  Pg.  doutorado  =  It.  dottorato  =  D. 
doctoraat  =  Sw.  doctorat,  <  ML.  doctoj-ates, 
doetorship,  doctorate,  <  L.  (Zoetor,  a  doctor:  see 
doctor  and  -afeS.]     The  degree  of  doctor. 

I  thank  you  ...  for  your  congratulations  on  mv  ad- 
vancement to  the  doctorate. 

Bp.  Hurd,  To  Warburton,  Letters,  ccvi. 
According  to  "Wood,  in  1669  Nicolas  Staughton,  ot  Exe- 
ter College,  was  admitted  doctor  both  of  civil  and  canon 
law ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  were  other  at- 
tempts to  revive  the  canon  law  doctorate  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  degree  in  civil  law. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  S30. 
doctorate  (dok'to-rat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  doo- 
torated,  ppr.  doiiorating.  [<  doctor  +  -ate^; 
appar.  with  ref.  to  doctorate,  «.]  To  make  a 
doctor  of;  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  upon. 
Warton.     [Rare.]    Also  doctorize. 

Even  after  Salernum  had  a  teacher  of  law  it  could  not 
doctorate  in  law.  Laurie,  Universities,  p.  123. 

doctor-box  (dok'tor-'boks),  n.  In  dyeing,  a 
piece  of  copper  attached  to  doctor-shears  to 
prevent  the  exposure  of  too  much  color  to  the 
atmosphere:  used  for  colors  susceptible  to 
qxiiek  oxidation,  such  as  pencil-blue. 

There  is  less  especial  difficulty  in  printing  pencil-blue 
with  the  cylinder.  Thousands  of  pieces  are  weekly  printed 
in  America,  and  a  considerable  number  here.  The  appa- 
ratus used  is  a  doctor-box. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  488. 

doctoreSS,  doctreSS  (dok'tor-es,  -tres),  n.  A 
female  physician. 

Should  you  say  an  ague  were  a  fever,  the  doctoress  would 
have  a  shaking  fit  of  laughter. 

WhitlocJc,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  47. 

doctor-fish  (dok'tor-flsh),  n.  A  fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Acanthwrus :  so  called  from  the  sharp  and 
glassy,  lancet-like,  movable  spines  with  which 
it  is  armed  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  handled  incautiously  with  impunity. 
All  the  species  belong  to  the  tropics.  Also 
called  doctor,  surgeon,  surgeon-fish,  barber-fish. 

doctor-gum  (dok'tgr-gum),  n.  A  South  Amer- 
ican gum  of  uncertain  derivation,  but  usually 
considered  to  be  a  product  of  Bhiis  Metopium. 
Also  called  hog-gum. 

doctorial  (dok-to'rl-al),  a.  [<  doctor  +  -ial'} 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  doctor,  pro- 
fessor, or  teacher. 

His  humour  of  sententiousness  and  doctorial  stilts  is  a 
mask  he  delights  in,  but  you  ought  to  know  him  and  not 
he  frightened  by  it.  G.  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  jcxvii. 

doctorization  (dok"to-ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  doctor 
+  -iee  +  -ation.']  Tile  ceremony  of  investing 
a  candidate  for  the  doctorate  with  the  doctor's 
hood. 

doctorize  (dok'tor-iz),  v.  t.     [<  doctor  +  -i«e.] 
Same  as  doctorate. 
Lord  Northampton  and  I  were  doctorized  in  due  form. 
Ticknor,  W.  H.  Prescott. 

doctorlyt  (dok'tor-li),  a.  [<  doctor  +  -lyi-.']  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  like  a  learned  man;  scholarly. 
^.  Sail. 

doctoxship  (dok'tor-ship),  n.  [<  doctor  -h  -ship.'i 
The  degree  or  raiik  of  a  doctor;  doctorate. 

In  one  place  of  Cartwright's  book  he  spake  of  Whit- 
gift's  "  bearing  out  himself,  by  the  credit  of  his  doctor- 
ship  and  deanery."  Strype,  Whitgift,  an.  1673. 

doctress,  n.    See  doctoress. 

doctrinaire  (dok-tri-nar')>  «•  ^^^  "•  [=  ^• 
doctrinair  =  Dan.  Sw.  doTctrindr,  <  F.  doctri- 
nai/re,  <  ML.  *doctrinarius,  pertaining  to  doc- 
trine, <  L.  doctrina,  doctrine :   see  doctrine.'] 

1.  n.  1.  One  who  theorizes  without  a  sufficient 
regard  to  practical  considerations ;  a  political 
theorist;  an  ideologist;  one  who  undertakes  to 
explain  things  by  one  narrow  theory  or  group  of 
theories,  leaving  out  of  view  all  other  forces  at 
work. 

He  [Melbourne]  said  a  doctrinmre  was  a  fool,  but  an 
honest  man.  Gremlle,  Memoirs,  Sept.  25, 1834. 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  more  unsafe  politician  than 
a  conscientiously  rigid  doctrinaire  ^^^^'"SmoiemTei^ 
end  in  disaster  than  a  theoretic  scheme  of  policy  that  ad- 
mits  of  no  pUabUity  for  contingencies 

Lowell,  Study  windows,  p.  160. 

2.  In  French  hist.,  during  the  period  o£  the  Res- 
toration (1815-30)  and  later,  one  of  a  class  of 
poUticians  and  poUtioal  philosophers  who  de- 
sired a  constitution  constructed  on  historical 
principles,  especially  after  the  analogy  of  the 
British  constitution.  They  were  opposed  to  absolu- 
tism and  to  revolutionary  ideas,  and  were  devoted  to  ab- 
stract doctrines  and  theories  rather  than  to  practical  poli- 
tics    Their  chief  leaders  were  Eoyer-CoUard  and  Guijot. 

II  a.  Characteristic  of  a  doctrinaire  or  un- 
practical theorist;  merely  theoretical;  insisting 
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upon  the  exclusive  importance  of  a  one-sided 
theory. 

The  whole  scheme  [of  civil-service  organization]  of  1870 
and  1876  must  be  pronounced  to  have  been  a  grave  mis- 
take :  it  is  doctrinaire,  academical,  and  quite  uusuited  to 
the  practical  requirements  of  the  public  offices. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  601. 

In  hi8_  [Justus  Moser's]  wayward  and  caustic  style,  he 
often  criticizes  effectively  the  doctrinaire  narrowness  of 
his  contemporaries.  Eneyc.  Brit,  XIX.  364. 

doctrinal  (dok'tri-nal),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  doctrinall;  =  F!  doctrinal  =  Sp.  doctrinal 
=  Pg.  doutrinal  =  It.  dottrinale,  <  LL.  doetrina- 
lis,  pertaining  to  doctrine,  theoretical  (ML.  neut. 
doctrinale,  a  book  of  doctrine),  <  L.  doctrina, 
doctrine:  see  doctrine.]  I,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
doctrine ;  consisting  of  or  characterized  by  doc- 
trine ;  relating  or  pertaining  to  fundamental 
belief  or  instruction:  as,  doctrinal  theology; 
doctrinal  soundness  in  religion,  science,  or  poli- 
tics ;  a  doctrinal  controversy. 

There  be  four  kinds  of  disputation,  whereof  the  first  is 
called  doctrinal,  because  it  appertaineth  to  science.  The 
second  is  called  dialectical,  which  belongeth  to  probable 
opinion.  Blundemlle. 

The  doctrinal  element  is  not  a  thing  independent, 
purely  theoretic,  disconnected  from  the  realities  ot  life 
and  history.       G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  3. 

2.  Serving  for  instruction  or  guidance;  having 
the  office  or  effect  of  teaching. 

The  word  of  God  no  otherwise  serveth,  than  ...  in  the 
nature  of  a  doctriruil  instrument.    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

Action  is  doctrinal,  and  teaches  both  art  and  virtue, 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  39. 
Doctrinal  disputation.    See  disputation,  2. 

II,  n.  Something  that  is  a  part  of  doctrine ; 
a  tenet  or  article  of  belief. 

Not  such  as  assent  to  every  word  in  Scripture  can  be 
said  in  doctrinals  to  deny  Christ.  Smith. 

doctrinally  (dok'tri-nal-i),  adv.  In  a  doctrinal 
manner;  in  the  form" of  doctrine;  by  way  of 
teaching  or  positive  direction ;  as  regards  doc- 
trine.    Milton. 

doctrinarian  (dok-tri-na'ri-an),  «.  [<  ML. 
*doctrinarius  (see  doctrinaire)  +  -an.]  A  doc- 
trinaire ;  a  political  theorist.    J.  B.  Newman. 

doctrinarianism  (dok-tri-na'ri-an-izm),  n.  [< 
doctrinarian  +  -ism.]  The  principles  or  prac- 
tices of  doctrinarians  or  doctrinaires ;  mere 
theorizing  or  speculation,  as  opposed  to  prac- 
tical principles;  blind  adhesion  to  one-sided 
theories. 

He  [the  student  of  Kussian  civilization]  will  find  the 
most  primitive  institutions  side  by  side  with  the  latest 
products  of  French  doctrinarianism,  and  the  moat  child- 
ish superstitions  in  close  proximity  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced free-thinking.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  82. 

doctrine  (dok'trin),m.  [<  ME.  doctrine,<.  OF.  doc- 
trine, F.  doctrine  =  'Pv.  Sp.  doctrina  =  Pg.  doutri- 
na  z=  It.  dottrina = Gr.  doctrin = Dan.  Sw.  doktrin, 
<  L.  doctrina,  teaching,  instruction,  learning, 
knowledge,  <  doctor,  a  teacher,  <  docere,  teach : 
see  doctor.]  1.  In  general,  whatever  is  taught; 
whatever  is  laid  down  as  true  by  an  instructor 
or  master ;  hence,  a  principle  or  body  of  prin- 
ciples relating  to  or  connected  with  religion, 
science,  politics,  or  any  department  of  know- 
ledge ;  anything  held  as  true ;  a  tenet  or  set  of 
tenets:  as,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato ;  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

If  they  leame  pure  and  cleane  doctryne  in  youth,  they 
poure  out  plentye  of  good  workes  in  age.    , 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

That  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in 
aU  things.  Tit.  ii.  10. 

The  New  Testament  contains  not  only  all  doctrine  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  but  necessary  to  moral  teaching. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  294. 

2t.  The  act  of  teaching;  instruction;  course  of 
discipline ;  specifically,  instruction  and  confir- 
mation in  the  principles  of  religion. 

For  Seint  Poul  saith  that  al  that  writen  is 
To  cure  doctrine  it  is  iwrite  y  wis. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  I.  622. 
He  shall  be  wel  taught  in  curtesie  and  speche, 
For  suche  doctrine  schal  hym  lere  and  teche. 

Bom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  77. 
This  art  hath  two  several  methods  of  doctrine,  the  one 
by  way  of  direction,  the  other  by  way  of  caution. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  223. 
Doctrine  of  chances.  See  probability.— I»octTiXie  of 
correspondences.  See  correspondence.— Doctriae  of 
cy-pres.  See  cy-jpres.— Doctrine  of  definite  propor- 
tions. See  atomic  theory,  under  aSomtc.— Doctrine  of 
enumerated  powers.  See  enumerate.— Voetime  of 
occasional  causes.  See  occosMmoi.— Monroe  doctrine, 
in  American  politics,  the  doctrine  of  the  non-intervention 
of  European  powers  in  matters  relating  to  the  American 
continent  It  received  its  name  from  statements  con- 
tained in  President  Monroe's  annual  message  to  Congress 
in  December,  1823,  at  the  period  of  a  suspected  concert  of 
the  powers  in  the  Holy  Alliance  to  interfere  in  Spanish 
America  in  behalf  of  Spain.    The  following  are  the  most 
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significant  passages  in  the  message  :  "We  could  not  view 
an  interposition  for  oppressing  them  [the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can republics]  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the 
United  States."  "The  American  continents  should  no 
longer  be  subjects  for  any  new  European  colonial  settle- 
ment." 

The  only  thing  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  really  con- 
tains is  the  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
a  right  to  resist  attempts  of  European  Powers  to  alter 
the  constitutions  of  American  communities. 

G.  P.  Fisher,  Outlines  of  Universal  Hist.,  p.  602. 
=  Syn.  1.  Precept,  Doctrine,  Dogma,  Tenet.  Precept  is  a 
i-ule  of  conduct,  generally  of  some  exactness,  laid  down  by 
some  competent  or  authoritative  person,  and  to  be  obeyed ; 
it  diflfers  from  the  others  in  not  being  especially  a  matter 
of  belief.  (See  principle.)  Doctrine  is  tlie  only  other  of 
these  words  referring  to  conduct,  and  in  that  meaning  it 
is  biblical  and  obsolescent.  In  the  Bible  it  refers  equally 
to  teaching  as  to  the  abstract  truths  and  as  to  the  duties 
of  religion  :  "In  vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men."  (Mat.  xv.  9.)  As 
distinguished  from  dognui  and  tenet,  doctrine  is  a  thing 
taught  by  an  individual,  a  school,  a  sect,  etc. ,  while  a  dogma 
is  a  specific  doctrine  fornrolated  as  the  position  of  some 
school,  sect,  etc.,  and  pressed  for  acceptance  as  important 
or  essential!  Dogma  is  falling  into  disrepute  as  the  word 
for  an  opinion  which  one  is'  expected  to  accejpt  on  pure 
authority  and  without  investigation.  Tenet  is  a  belief 
viewed  as  held,  a  doctrinal  position  taken  and  defended. 
It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  beliefs  of  an  individual  and 
of  a  number ;  it  has  no  unfavorable  sense. 

Here  [shall]  patriot  Truth  her  glorious  precepts  draw. 

Pledged  to  religion,  liberty,  and  law. 

Story,  Motto  of  Salem  Register,  Life  of  Stoiy. 

How  the  bold  teacher's  doctrine,  sanctified 

By  truth,  shall  spread  throughout  the  world  dispersed. 
Wordsworth,  Wiclif. 

Dogmas  and  creeds  concerning  Christ  have  been  built 
up  on  texts  taken  from  Paul's  writings. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  p.  268. 
His  faith,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tensts  might 
Be  wrong ;  his  life,  I'm  sure,  was  in  the  right. 

Cowley,  Death  of  Crashaw. 

document  (dok'u-ment),  n.    [<  ME.  document, 

<  OF.  document,  S'.  document  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  docu- 
mento  =  D.  Dan.  Sw.  doJciiment  =  G.  document, 

<  L.  docv/mentwm,  a  lesson,  example,  proof,  in- 
stance, ML.  also  an  official  or  authoritative 
paper,  <  L.  docere,  teach :  see  docile,  doctor.]  If. 
That  which  is  taught;  precept;  teaching;  in- 
struction; direction;  authoritative  dogma. 

For  alle  of  tendre  age 
In  curtesye  resseyve  shuUe  document. 
And  vertues  knowe,  by  this  lytil  coment. 

Ba:bees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  1. 
If  punishment  were  instantly  and  totally  infiicted,  it 
would  be  but  a  sudden  and  single  docwmeta. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  815. 

2.  Strictly,  a  vrritten  or  printed  paper  contain- 
ing an  authoritative  record  or  statement  of  any 
kind;  more  generally,  any  writing  or  publica- 
tion that  may  be  used  as  a  source  of  evidence 
or  information  upon  a  particular  subject  or 
class  of  subjects;  specifically,  in  the  law  of  evi- 
dence, anything  bearing  a  legible  or  significant 
inscription  or  legend;  anything  that  may  be 
read  as  communicating  an  idea  (including  thus 
a  tombstone,  a  seal,  a  coin,  a  sign-board,  etc., 
as  well  as  paper  writings). 

Saint  Luke  professes  not  to  write  as  an  eye-witness,  but 
to  have  investigated  the  original  of  every  account  which 
he  delivers :  in  other  words,  to  have  collected  them  from 
such  documents  and  testimonies  as  he  ,  .  .  judged  to  be 
authentic.  Faley,  Evidences,  viiL 

Document  bill,  a  bill  of  exchange  accompanied  by  a 
document  as  collateral  security,  such  as  a  bill  of  lading, 
policy  of  insurance,  or  the  like,  of  merchandise  on  its  way 
to  market,  given  to  a  banker  or  broker  in  return  for  an 
advance  of  money.  The  blU  is  drawn  against  a  part  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  goods  covered  by  the  collateral 
security.  Used  especially  of  an  Indian  bill  drawn  on 
London.  Also  called  documentary^  exchange. — Public 
document,  one  of  the  regular  official  publications  of  a 
government,  containing  reports,  statistics,  etc.  Often  ab- 
breviated .2W&.  doc. 

document  (dok'u-ment),  v.  t.     [<  document,  n.] 
It.  To  teach  with  authority;  instruct;  school. 

I  am  finely  documented  by  mine  own  daughter. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

"What,  you  are  documenting  Miss  Nancy,  reading  her  a 
Lecture  upon  the  pinch'd  Coif,  I  warrant  ye. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Bold  Stroke,  ii. 

2.  To  support  by  recorded  evidence ;  bring 
evidence  of;  prove.    Jamieson. 

This  city  was  so  often  destroyed,  her  monuments  and 
charters  lost,  that  her  original  cannot  well  be  documented. 

Blue  Blanket,  p.  4. 

Since  the  story  [La  Terre]  cannot  remain  valuable  as 
literature,  but  mu^t  have  other  interest  as  a  scientific 
study,  ...  it  seems  a  great  pity  it  should  not  have  been 
fully  docjtTnented.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  642. 

3.  To  furnish  with  documents;  furnish  with 
instructions  and  proofs,  or  with  papers  neces- 
sary to  establish  facts:  as,  a  ship  should  be 
documented  according  to  the  directions  of  law. 

No  state  can  exclude  the  properly  documented  subjects 
of  another  friendly  state,  or  send  them  away  after  they 


document 

have  been  once  admitted,  without  definite  reasons,  which 
must  be  submitted  to  the  foreign  government  concerned. 
W'oolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  59. 
There  were  256  disasters  to  documented  vessels. 

The  American,  XII.  286. 

documental  (dok-u-men'tal),  a.  [<  document 
+  -ai.]  If.  Pertaining  to  instruction.  Dr. 
H.  More. — 2.  Same  as  documentary. 

documentary  (dok-u-men'ta-ri),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from' documents;  consisting  in 
documents. 

We  have,  through  the  whole,  a  well-ordered  and  docu- 
mentary record  of  affairs.  Tickrwr,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  169. 
Documentary  evidence.  See  eviderice. — Documentary 
exchange.  Same  as  docuTnent  biU  (which  see,  xmder  docu- 
TTWjitX— 5)ooumentary  hypothesis,  in  Biblical  criticism, 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Pentateuch  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  documents  of  which  Moses  or  some  later  and  un- 
known author  was  the  editor.    See  HlohistiCy  Jelwvistic. 

documentationt  (dok"u-men-ta'shgn),  n.  [< 
ML.  documentatioln-),  a  reminding^  <  L.  docu- 
mentum,  a  lesson,  example,  warning,  etc. :  see 
document.']    Instruction;  teaching. 

"  I  am  to  be  closeted,  and  to  be  documentized,"  proceed- 
ed he.  "  Not  another  word  of  your  documentations,  dame 
Seltjy ;  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  hear  them ;  I  will  take  my 
own  way. "      Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  157. 

documentizet  (dok'u-men-tiz),  v.    [<  document 
+  -»ze.]    I.  intrans.  To  be  didactic. 
n.  trans.  To  instruct ;  admonish. 

The  Attorney-General .  .  .  desired  the  wife  would  not 
be  so  very  busy,  being,  as  he  said,  well  documentised, 
meaning  by  this  Whiteacre.    RogerNorth,  Examen,p.  294. 

dod^  (dod),  V.  t]  pret.  and  pp.  dodded,  ppr.  dod- 
ding.  [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  dodden,  cut  off,  lop, 
shear ;  origiu  unknown.  Hence  dodded,  dodi- 
%!.]     To  cut  off ;  lop ;  shear. 

Doddyn  trees  or  herbys  and  other  lyke,  [L.]  decomo, 
capulo.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  125. 

The  more  that  he  doddide  the  heeris  [hairs],  so  mych 
more  thei  wexen  [grew].  Wyclif,  2  Ki.  xiv.  26  (0x1.). 

dod^  (dod),  n.  [<  Gael,  dod,  peevishness,  a  pet. 
Hence  doddy^.]  A  fit  of  ill  humor  or  sullen- 
ness.     Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

Your  mother  should  na  be  egget  on  in  her  anger,  when 
she  happens,  poor  body,  to  tak'  the  dods  now  and  then. 
Oalt,  The  Entail,  II.  143. 

dod*  (dod),  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  The  fox- 
tail reed.  [North.  Bng.]— 2.  A  sheU.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  3.  In  tile-JmaMng,  a 
mold  with  an  annular  throat 
through  which  clay  is  forced  to 
form  drain-pipe. 

dod*t  (dod),  V.  t.  [Same  as  dad^, 
beat,  etc.:  see  dad2.]  To  beat; 
beat  out. 


Dod3,  3. 


Our  husbandmen  in  Middlesex  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween dodding  and  threshing  of  wheat,  the  former  being 
only  the  beating  out  of  the  fullest  and  fairest  grain,  leav- 
ing what  is  lean  and  lank  to  be  threshed  out  afterwards. 
Our  comment  may  be  said  to  have  dodded  the  Sheriffes  of 
several  Counties,  insisting  only  on  their  most  memorable 
actions.  Fuller,  Worthies,  xv. 

dodaerst,  n.  [A  (Putoh)  sailors'  name ;  also 
written  dodaars,  mod.  J>.  as  if  *doodaars,  < 
dood,  =  E.  dead,  +  aars  =  E.  arse :  see  further 
imder  dodo.]  Same  as  dodo.  Bontius. 
doddartf  (dod 'art),  n.  [Perhaps  <  dod^  (in 
reference  to  the  stick)  +  -art,  -ard.]  The 
game  of  hockey  or  shinny.  See  hockey. 
dodded  (dod'ed),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  docP-,  cut  off, 
lop,  shear:  sd^doddy^.]  Being  without  horns, 
as  sheep  or  cattle ;  polled.  [Scotch.] 
dodder^  (dod'er),  TO.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dod^ 
er;  <  ME.  doder,  dodur,  <  AS.  dodder,  *doder  = 
MLG.  doder,  dodder, 
late  MHG.  todt&r,  G. 
dotter  =  Dan.  dodder 
=  Sw.  dodra,  dodder. 
Perhaps  connected, 
with  ref.  to  yellow- 
ness, with  AS.  dy- 
drin,  *dydren  =  08. 
dodro  =  MLG.  doder, 
dodder,  dudder  •  = 
OHG.  totoro,  iutaro, 
MHG.  toter,  G.  (with 
D.  d)  dotter,  dial,  dot- 
tern  (cf.  D.  dojer),th.e 
yolk  of  an  egg.]  The 
common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus 
Cuscuta,  a  group  of  very  slender,  branched, 
twining,  leafless,  yellowish  or  reddish  anntial 
parasites,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Coj?- 
voh-ulacew.  They  are  found  on  many  kinds  of  herbs 
and  low  shrubs.  The  seed  germinates  on  the  ground,  but 
the  young  plant  soon  attaches  itself  to  its  host  from  which 
it  derives  all  its  nourishment.  Some  species  nave  proved 
very  injurious  to  cultivated  crops,  especially  to  flax  and 
clover.    See  Cusaita. 
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dodder^  (dod'6r),  v.  i.  [Also  E.  dial,  dodder, 
equiv.  to  doddle,  daddle^:  see  doddle,  daMXe'^.] 
To  shake ;  tremble. 

Eock'd  by  the  blast,  and  cabin'd  in  the  storm, 
The  sailor  hugs  thee  to  the  doddering  mast. 
Of  shipwreck  negligent,  while  thou  art  kind. 

Thomson,  Sickness,  iv. 

doddered  (dod'^rd),  a.  [<  dodder^  +  -ed^.] 
Overgrown  with  dodder;  covered  with  parasitic 
plants. 

The  peasants  were  enjoined 
Sere-wood,  and  firs,  and  doddered  oaks  to  find. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  ill.  905. 

dodder-grass  (dod'6r-gras),  n.  The  quaking- 
grass,  Brisa  media:  so  called  from  the  trem- 
bling of.  its  spikelets.  Also  called  locally  in 
England  doddering  grass  or  doddle-grass,  dod- 
dering dickies  or  jockies,  and  dodderin'  Nancy. 

dodders  (dod'^rz),  n.    Same  as  malis. 

dodder-seed  (dod'er-sed),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  seeds  of  Camelina  sativa,  oc- 
casionally cultivated  in  Europe  for  their  oil. 

doddle  (dod'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doddled,  ppr. 
doddling.     [Sc,  =  daddle^.]    To  toddle. 

doddyi  (dod'i),  TO. ;  pi.  doddies  (-iz).  [Sc,  also 
written  doddie,  dim.,  equiv.  to  dodded,  pp.,  < 
dod^,  cut  off.]     A  cow  without  horns. 

doddy2  (dod'i),  a.  [<  dod'i  +  -yl;  at.  Gael,  do- 
dach,  pettish,  <  dod.]  Ill-natured;  snappish. 
Jamieson.     [Scotch.]  . 

I  fancy  dogs  are  like  men.  .  .  .  Colley  is  as  doddy  and 
crabbit  to  Watty  as  if  he  was  its  adversary. 

Qalt,  The  Entail,  I.  166. 

doddypatet,  n.     See  dodipate. 

doddypollt,  n.    See  dodipoll. 

dodeca-.  [<  L.  (NL.)  dodeca-,  <  Gr.  6ii6eKa,  poet. 
dv&SsKa,  twelve,  <  6vo,  =  E.  two,  +  SkKa  =  E. 
ten.  Cf .  E.  twelve.]  The  first  element  in  some 
compounds  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  '  twelve.' 

Dodecactiniae  (d6"de-kak-tin'i-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  dudeaa,  twelve,  +  NL.  Jctirda.]  A  group 
of  polyps. 

dodecadactylonf  (do'dek-a-dak'ti-lon),  TO. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  S6Seiia,  twelve,  -(-  6&KTvXog,  finger.] 
Same  as  dodecadactylus. 

dodecadactylust  (d6"dek-a-dak'ti-lus),  TO. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Siidexa,  twelve,  -i-'  SaKTvTiog,  a  finger, 
finger's  breadth.  See  duodenum.]  The  duode- 
num. 

dodecagon  (do-dek'a-gon),  TO.  [<  Gr.  Sadem- 
yuvov,  a  dodecagon,' <  SiiSena,  twelve,  +  ymiia, 
angle.]  A  polygon  having  twelve  sides  and 
twelve  angles —  Regular  dodecagon,  one  whose  sides 
are  all  equal  and  whose  angles  are  all  equal. 

dodecagonal  (d6-de-kag'6-nal),  a.  [<  dodeca- 
gon +  -al.]  Having  twelve  sides  and  twelve 
angles. 

dodecagyn  (do-dek'a-jin),  to.  [<  NL.  dodeca- 
gynus,  adj.:  see  dodeiagynov^.]  In  hot.,  a  plant 
having  twelve  styles. 

Dodecagyuia  (d6"dek-a-jin'i-a),  TO.  pi.  [NL.: 
see  dodecagynous.]  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus 
to  the  orders  which  in  his  system  of  plants  have 
twelve  styles. 

dodecagynian  (d6"dek-a-iiu'i-an),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  Linneau  order  Dodecagynia. 

dodfecagynous  (do  -  de  -  kaj '  i  -  nus),  a.  [<  NL. 
dodecagynus,  <  Gr.  6i>SeKa,  twelve,  +  yim;,  a  fe- 
male (in  mod.  bot.  a  style  or  pistil).]  In  bot. : 
(a)  Having  twelve  styles  or  pistils.  (6)  Same 
as  dodecagynian. 

dodecahedral  (d6"dek-a-he'dral),  a.  [<  dode- 
cahedron +  -al.]  Having  the  form  of  a  do- 
decahedron :  as,  the  dodecahedral  cleavage  of 
sphalerite.    Also  duodecahedral. 

dodecahedron  (do'dek-a-he'drgn),  TO.  [=  P. 
dodecaedre,  <  NL.  dodecahedron,  (.  Gr.  6&SsKa, 
twelve,  +  idpa,  a  seat,  base.]  Ija  geom.,  a  solid 
having  twelve  faces.  Also  d/uodecahedron. — 
Great  dodecahedron,  in  geom.,  a  regular  solid  each 
face  of  which  has  the  same  boundaries  as  five  covertical 


dodecasemic 

hedron.  It  has  12  faces,  20  vertices,  30  edges,  6  edges  per 
face,  and  3  edges  per  vertex.  The  succession  of  faces  about 
a  vertex  goes  once  round  the  vertex,  while  the  succession 
of  vertices  about  a  face  goes  twice  round  the  center  of  tlie 
face,  and  the  center  is  quadruply  inclosed.—  Ordinary 
dodecahedron,  in  geom.,  a  regular  body,  a  species  of 
pentagonal  dodecahedron.  It  has  12  faces,  20  vertices, 
30  edges,  5  sides  per  face,  and  3  sides  per  vertex.  Its 
surface  is  20.64678  times  the  square  of  a  side,  its  volume 
7.663119  times  the  cube  of  a  side.  The  ordinary  dodeca- 
hedron of  geometry  is  an  impossible  form  among  crystals, 
for  its  faces  extended  would  cut  the  axes  at  distances  from 
the  center  having  an  irrational  ratio  to  each  other.  The 
form  approximating  most  closely  to  it  is  the  pentagonal 
dodecahedron,  or  the  pyritohedron,  in  which  the  facea 
are  five-sided,  but  not  regular  pentagons. — Regular 
dodecahedron,  in  geom.,  a  dodecahedron  whose  faces 
are  all  regular  polygons,  and  whose  vertices  are  all  regu- 
lar solid  angles.  There  are  in  fact  four  such  figures ;  but 
those  which  inclose  the  center  more  than  once  being  com- 
monly neglected,  the  term  regular  dodecahedron  is  used 
lor  the  ordinary  dodecahedron.— Rhombic  dOdecalM- 


Rhombic  Dodecahedron.        Pentagonal  Dodecahedron. 

dron,  in  cryntah,  a  solid  contained  by  twelve  similar  faces, 
each  of  which  is  a  rhomb,  the  angle  between  any  two 
adjacent  faces  being  120°.— Small  Stellated  dodeca- 


Lesser  Dodder  ( Cuscufa  Efiitky- 
mufn'j. 


Great  Dodecahedron. 


Great  Stellated  Dodecahedron. 


faces  of  an  ordinary  icosahedron.  It  has  12  faces,  12  ver- 
tices, 30  edges,  5  sides  per  face,  and  5  sides  per  vertex. 
The  succession  of  faces  about  a  vertex  inwraps  the  vertex 
twice,  the  succession  of  vertices  about  a  face  incloses  the 
face  once,  and  the  center  is  triply  inclosed. — Great  stel- 
lated dodecahedron,  in  geom,.,  a  regular  solid  each  face 
of  which  is  formed  by  stellating  a  face  of  the  great  dodeca- 


Small  Stellated  Dodecahedron.      Truncated  Dodecahedron. 

hedron,  in  geom.,  a  solid  formed  by  stellating'each  face 
of  the  ordinary  dodecahedron.  It  has  12  faces,  12  ver- 
tices, 30  edges,  5  edges  per  face,  and  5  edges  per  vertex. 
The  succession  of  faces  about  a  vertex  goes  round  the 
vertex  once,  the  succession  of  vertices  around  a  face  goes 
round  the  center  of  the  face  twice,  and  the  center  of  the 
solid  is  twice  inclosed. — Truncated  dodecaJiedron,  a 
dyocEetriacontahedron  formed  by  cutting  off  the  faces  of 
the  regular  dodecahedron  parallel  to  those  of  the  coaxial 
icosahedron  so  as  to  leave  the  former  decagons.  It  is  one 
of  the  thirteen  Archimedean  solids. 

dodecamerous  (do-de-kam'e-ms),  a.  [<  Gr. 
668eiia,  twelve,  4-  iiepog,  part'.']  Iii  tot.,  having 
the  parts  of  the  flower  in  twelves.  Also  writ- 
ten 12-meroMS. 

dodecander  (do-de-kan'der),  TO.  [<  dodecan- 
drous,  q.  v.]  In  hot.,  a  plant  having  twelve 
stamens;  one  of  the  class  Dodecandria, 

Dodecandria  (do-de-kan'dri-a),  to.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  dodecaridrous.]  A  Linne'an  class  of  plants 
having  twelve  stamens,  or  any  number  from 
twelve  to  nineteen  inclusive,  provided  they  do 
not  cohere  by  their  filaments. 

dodecandrian  (do-de-kan'dri-an),  a.  Same  as 
dodecandrous. 

dodecandrous  (do-de-kan'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Si>- 
6eKa,  twelve,  -I-  iwijp  {avSp-),  a  male  (in  mod. 
bot.  a  stamen).] 
Having  twelve  sta- 
mens; belonging  to 
the  class  Dodecan- 
dria. 

dodecapetalous 
(do  "  dek-  a-pet '  a- 
lus),  a.  ['<;  Gr.  SZ- 
dena,  twelve,  +  ni- 
TaXov,  a  leaf  (in 
mod.  bot.  a  petal).] 
In  hot.,  having 
twelve  petals ;  hav- 
ing a  corolla  con- 
sisting of  twelve 
parts. 

dodecarchy  (do'de-kar-ki),  TO.  [<  Gv.  6i>8e«a, 
twelve,  +  -apx'ta,  <  apxeiv,  rule.]  Government 
by  twelve  chiefs  or  kings.     [Rare.] 

The  so-called  Dodecarchy,  or  "government  of  the 
twelve  "  petty  kings,  appears  now  in  an  interregnum  of 
the  Dynasties.  H.  S.  Osiom,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  95. 

dodecasemic  (d6'''dek-a-se'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Sa6e- 
Kaariiioq,  of  twelve  times,  <  S&Sexa,  twelve,  + 
ar/fielov,  a  3ign,  mark,  mora,  <  aij/ia,  a  sign,  mark.] 
In  pros.,  consisting  of  twelve  mor»  or  units  of 
time;  having  a  magnitude  of  twelve  normal 
shorts :  as,  a  dodecasemic  foot  (for  instance,  the 
trochee  semantus).  An  Ionic  dipody,  a  dactylic  or 
an  anapestic  tripody,  a  trochaic  or  an  iambic  tetrapody, 
is  dodecasemic. 


Dodecandrous  Plant  (Conunon  House- 
leek). 


dodecastyle 

dpdecastyle  (do'dek-a-stil),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gt. 
Mdem,  twelve,  +  arvXog,  a  column:  see  style^.'] 

1.  a.  In  arch.,  having  twelve  columns  in  front : 
said  of  a  portico,  etc. 

II.  n.  A.  portico  having  twelve  columns  in 
front. 

dodecasyllabic  (d6"dek-a-si-lal)'ik),  a.  [<  do- 
decasyllab-le  +  -jc]  Containing  twelve  svl- 
lables. 

dodecasyllable  (do'/dek-a-sil'ar-bl),  n.  [<  Gr. 
6/o6eKa,  twelve,  +  ovTJm^Ii,  a  syllable :  see  syl- 
lable.']   A  word  of  twelve  syllables. 

dodecatemorion  (d6"dek-a-te-m6'ri-on),  n. 
[LL.,  <  Grr.  SadeKarijudpeov,  a  twelfth  part,  <  <5u- 
6cKaTog,  twelfth  (<  66Sem,  twelve),  +  jj^piov,  a 
part.]     A  twelfth  part.     [Rare.] 

dodecatemory  (d6"dek-a-tem'6-ri),  n.  [<  LL. 
dodecatemorion,  <  Gr. duSimTviiipim:  see dodeca- 
temorion.l  A  twelfth  part:  a  term  formerly 
sometimes  used  for  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  as 
being  the  twelfth  part  of  a  circle. 

Dodecatheon  (do-de-kath'e-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
dodecatheon,  an  herb,  so  called  after  the  twelve 
greater  gods,  <  Gr.  666eKa,  twelve,  +  Bed;,  a 
god.]  A  North  American  genus  of  primula- 
ceous  plants,  much  resembling  the  cyclamen 
of  Europe.  They  are  smooth  perennials,  with  a  rosette 
ol  radical  leaves  and  an  upright  scape  bearing  an  umbel  of 
handsome  purple  or  white  nodding  flowers.  The  more 
common  eastern  species,  D.  Meadia,  is  known  as  shooting- 
star.  There  are  several  other  very  similar  species  ol  the 
western  coast,  from  California  to  Alaska. 

dodecuplet  (do-dek'u-plet),  n.  [<  Gr.  SiiSem, 
twelve,  +  -ii-ple,  as  in  quintuple,  octuple,  etc., 
+  -et.  Of.  ootuplet.']  In  music,  a  group  of  twelve 
notes  to  be  performed  in  the  time  of  eight. 

dodge  (doj),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dodged,  ppr.  dodg- 
ing. [First  recorded  in  early  mo^.  E. :  perhaps 
(the  term,  -ge  being  appar.  due  to  a  ME.  form 
*dodien,  *dodyen;  at.  soldier,  pron.  sol'jSr)  con- 
nected with  So.  dod,  jog,  North.  E.  dad,  shake, 
whence  the  freq.  forms  dodder,  doddle,  dadder, 
daddle;  at.  didder,  diddle^."]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
start  suddenly  aside ;  shift  place  by  a  sudden 
start,  as  to  evade  a  blow  or  escape  observation. 
As  I  am  an  old  fox-hunter,  I  should  have  turned  and 
dodged,  and  have  played  them  a  thousand  tricks  they 
had  never  seen  in  their  lives  before. 

Addison,  Sir  Koger  at  the  Play. 

2.  To  shift  about;  move  cautiously,  as  in 
avoiding  discovery,  or  in  following  and  watch- 
ing another's  movements :  as,  he  dodged  along 
byways  and  hedges ;  the  Indians  dodged  from 
tree  to  tree. 

Por  he  had,  any  time  this  ten  years  full, 

Dodged  with  him,  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull. 

Milton,  Ep.  Hobson,  i. 

3t.  To  play  tricks ;  be  evasive ;  play  fast  and 
loose ;  raise  expectations  and  disappoint  them ; 

quibble. 

Now  I  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness. 

Shale,  A.  and  C,  iii.  9. 

You  know  my  passion  for  Martha,  and  what  a  dance 
she  has  led  me  ;  she  dodged  with  me  above  thirty  years. 

Addisoti. 

4.  To  jog;  walk  in  a  slow,  listless,  or  clumsy 
manner.     [OoUoq.,  North.  Eng.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  evade  by  a  sudden  shift  of 
place,  or  by  triok  or  device ;  escape  by  starting 
aside,  or  by  baflaing  or  roundabout  movements : 
as,  to  dodge  a  blow;  to  dodge  a  pursuer  or  a 
creditor;  to  dodge  a  perplexing  question. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 

And  still  it  near'd  and  near'd : 

As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 

It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 

It  might  have  begun  otherwise  or  elsewhere,  but  war 

was  in  the  minds  and  bones  of  the  combatants,  it  was 

written  on  the  iron  leaf,  and  you  might  as  easily  dodge 

gravitation.  Emsrsm,  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

2.  To  play  fast  and  loose  with ;  bafSe  by  shifts 
and  pretexts ;  trick.     [CoUoq.] 

He  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose  account. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

dodge  (doj),  M.  [<  dodge,  v.]  A  shifty  or  ingen- 
ious triok;  an  artifice;  an  evasion. 

Some  who  have  a  taste  for  good  living,  have  many  harm- 
less arts,  by  which  they  improve  their  banquet,  and  inno- 
cent dodW  W  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  an  excellent 
phrase  that  has  become  vernacular  since  the  appe^anoe 
of  the  last  dictionaries.  ■<  haclceray. 

In  the  friction  of  competition,  expedients  which  their 
successful  deviser  thinks  fair  enojKl' ™Y„^^™?f  Afgf^ 
in  the  eyes  of  his  f  eUows,  who  had  not  happened  to  thmk 

of  thern^^^^  p^^j^^^^  Souvenii-s  of  some  Continents,  p.  84. 
dodger  (doj'Sr),  n.     [<  dodge  +  -er^.J     1.  One 
who  dodges  or  evades ;  one  who  practises  artful 
shifts  or  dodges. 
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A  scurvy  haggler,  a  lousy  dodger,  or  a  cruel  extortioner. 

Cotgrave. 

He  had  a  rather  flighty  and  dissolute  mode  of  convers- 
ing, and  furthermore  avowed  that  among  his  intimate 
friends  he  was  .  .  .  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  "The  Ai-t- 
ful  Dodger."  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  viii. 

2.  A  smaU  handbill  distributed  in  the  streets 
or  other  public  places.     [U.  S.] 

A  number  of  printed  dodgers  were  distributed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city,  and  also  posted  on  the  doors  of  all 
houses  occupied  by  the  Chinese, 

Philadelphia  Times,  Sept.  28,  1885. 

3.  Same  as  corn-dodger.     [U.  8.] 
dodgery  (doj'er-i),  n.    [<  dodge  +  -ery.]   Trick- 
ery ;  a  trick. 

When  he  had  put  this  dodgery  upon  those  that  gaped 
for  the  vacancy,  it  was  a  feast  of  laughter  to  him. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  p.  98. 

dodgilyt  (doj'i-li),  adv.  [<  dodgy  -t-  -ly^.]  -Art- 
fully ;  cunningly. 

The  Ewerer  strains  water  into  his  basins,  on  the  upper 
one  of  which  is  a  towel  folded  dodgUy. 

Babeee  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  323,  note. 

dodgy  (doj'i),  a.  [<  dodge  +  -jfi.]  Disposed  to 
dodge;  evasive;  artful;  cunning. 

dodipatet,  doddypatet  (dod'i-pat),  n.  [<  ME. 
dodypate,  equiv.  to  dodvpoU,  both  meaning 
'dodded'  (i.  e.,  shaven)  head,  in  contemptuous 
reference  to  the  priestly  tonsure ;  <  dod^,  ME. 
dodden,  shear,  shave,  +  pate,']  Same  as  dodi- 
poll. 

dodipoU,  doddypoll  (dod'i-pol),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten dodipole,  doddipole,  dodSypole,  dotUpole, 
ME.  dottypol,  equiv.  to  dodipate,  q.  v.;  <  dod?-, 
ME.  dodden,  shear,  shave,  +  pdU,  head.]  A 
stupid  person  ;  a  thickhead. 

Some  will  say,  our  curate  is  naught,  an  asse-head,  a  dodi- 
poU. Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI. 
This  Noah  was  laughed  to  scorn ;  they,  like  dodipoles, 
laughed  this  godly  father  to  scorn. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

dodkin  (dod'kin),  «.  [Also  written  dotkin; 
var.  of  doifkin:  see  doitlcin.]    See  doitkin, 

dodmant  (dod'man),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. ;  origin 
obscure.  Also  called  hodmamdod,  q.  v.]  1. 
An  animal  that  casts  its  shell,  like  the  lobster 
and  crab. 

A  sely  dod/man  crepe.  Bp.  Bale,  Kynge  Johan,  p.  7. 
3.  A  shell-snail. 

dodo  (do'do),  n.  [<  Pg.  dovM,  a  dodo,  <  doudo, 
doido,  a  simpleton,  a  fool,  <  doudo,  doido,  adj., 
simple,  foolish.  According  to  Diez,  this  word, 
which  is  unknown  in  Spanish,  came  from  Eng- 
land (?):  E.  dial.  (Devon)  dold,  stupid,  con- 
fused :  see  dolt.  Of.  loohy,  a  bird  so  named  for 
a  similar  reason.  The  bird  was  also  named  by 
the  Dutch  (1)  walgh^ogel,  now  walg-vogel,  lit. 
'nauseous  bird';  also  (2)  dod-aers,  lit.  'dead- 
arse,'  "propter  foedam  posterioris  partis  cras- 
sitiem"  (note  dated  1626),  or  because  of  some 
resemblance  to  the  dabehick  or  little  grebe, 
which  was  also  so  called ;  also  (3)  dronte  ( >  Dan. 
dronte  =  Sw.  dront)',  origin  imknown.  The 
NL.  name  is  didus,  Sp.  dido :  see  Didus.]  A 
recently  extinct  bird  of  Mauritius,  Didus  inep- 


Dodo  {Didus  iiteptus). 
From  a  painting  in  the  Belvedere,  Vienna. 

tus,  the  type  of  the  family  Bidid^  and  suborder 
Didi,  now  usually  assigned  to  the  order  Columlce. 
The  dodo  was  living  in  Mauritius  on  the  discovery  of  that 
island  by  the  Portuguese  under  Mascarenhas  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  known  to  have 
survived  until  July,  1681.  Knowledge  of  the  bird  was 
for  some  time  confined  to  the  quaint  and  often  question- 
able narratives  of  voyagers,  certain  pictures,  mostly  by 
Dutch  artists,  and  a  few  fragmentary  remains.  In  1866 
bones  in  abundance  were  found,  and  the  osseous  structure 
has  been  described  in  detail.  The  dodo  was  a  massive, 
clumsy  flightless,  and  defenseless  bird,  about  as  large  as 
a  swan  covered  with  downy  leathers,  with  a  very  stout 
hooked  biU,  short  strong  legs,  short  tail,  and  wmgs  too 
small  for  flight ;  so  that  it  soon  succumbed  under  the 
new  conditions  which  the  occupation  of  the  island  intro- 
duced, its  extinction  being  probably  due  as  much  to  the 
animals  which  man  introduced  as  to  the  human  mvaders 
of  the  island.  The  solitaire  (Pezophaps  sohtanus)  ol  Bod- 
riguez,  an  island  of  the  same  group,  was  sunilar  to  the 
dodo,  but  sufliciently  distinct  to  be  placed  in  a  different 
genus  (See  solitaire. )  The  neighboring  island  ol  B^union 
or  Bourbon  also  had  a  dodo,  in  all  probability  a  third  kind. 
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You  shall  receue  ...  a  strange  lowle :  which  I  had  at 
the  Hand  Mauritius  called  by  yo  Portingalls  a  Do  Do: 
which  lor  the  rareness  thereof  I  hope  wilbe  welcome  to 
you.  Jilmanuel  Altham,  letter  written  in  1628. 

[This  is  the  earliest  known  English  mention  of  the  bird.] 
The  Dodo  comes  first  to  a  description :  here  and  in  Dygar- 
rois  [Rodriguez]  (and  no  where  else,  that  I  ever  could  see 
or  heare  of)  is  generated  the  Dodo  {el  Portuguize  name  it 
is,  and  has  reference  to  her  simpleness),  a  Bird  which  for 
shape  and  rareness  might  be  call'd  a  Phcenlx  (wer  't  in 
Arabia).  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  (ed.  1638). 

Dodonaean  (do-do-ne'an),  a.  [<  L.  Dodonceus, 
<  Dodona,  <  Gr.  'Aa66v7i,  Dodona.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ancient  town  of  Dodona,  beneath 
Mount  Tomarus  in  Epirus,  and  to  the  famed 
sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  seated 
in  a  grove  of  oaks  at  that  place.  The  oracle  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greeks,  and  ranked  with 
those  of  Delphi  in  Greece  and  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya 
as  one  of  the  three  in  highest  repute.  Kecent  excavations 
on  the  site  have  brought  to  light  a  rich  collection  of  works 
of  art,  particularly  of  small  bronzes,  and  a  large  number 
of  inscriptions,  many  of  them  on  leaden  plates.  Also 
written  Dodonaian,  Dodonian. 

The  wreath  of  wild  olive  distinguishes  the  Olympian 
from  the  Dodonoean  Jupiter,  who  has  the  crown  of  oak- 
leaves.      C.  0.  Miiller,  Manual  of  Ai-chseol.  (trans.),  §  350. 

It  is  in  the  great  prayer,  where  Achilles  addresses  Zeus 
as  Dodonaia/n  and  Pelasgic. 

Contemporary  Bev.,  LIII.  188. 

dodrans  (do'dranz),  n.  [L.,  contr.  of  *dequa- 
drans,  three  fourths,  lit.  less  one  fourth,  Cde, 
away,  +  quadrans,  a  fourth:   see  quadrant.] 

1.  In  Mom.  metrology,  fbxee  fourths;  especially, 
three  fourths  of  a  Boman  foot,  equal  to  8.73 
English  inches. — 2.  An  ancient  Eoman  coin. 

dodrum  (dod'rum),  n.  [Sc.  Cf.  •  dod^.]  A 
whim ;  a  crotchet.    Jamieson. 

Ne'er  fash  your  head  wi'  your  father's  dodrums. 

Gait,  The  Entail,  III.  21. 

doe^  (do),  «.  [<  ME.  doo,  do,  earlier  da,  <  AS. 
da,  (once,  glossing  L.  "damma  vel  dammula") 
=  Dan.  daa,  in  oomp.  daa-dyr  (dyr  =  E.  deer), 
deer,  fallow  deer,  daa-hind  (hind  =  E.  hind), 
doe,  daa-hjort  (Jijort  =  E.  hart),  buck,  daa-halv 
Qcalv  =  B.  calf),  fawn,  =  Sw.  do/-,  in  comp. 
dof-hind,  3,  dioa,  dof-hjort,  a  buck,  =  OHG.  tamo, 
damo,  MHG.  tame,  G.  dam-,  in  comp.  dam-bock 
(bock=  E.  buck),  dam-hirsch  (hirsch  =  B.  hart), 
damr-thier  (thier  =  E.  deer),  dam-wild,  dannn, 
tann^-wild  {wild  =  E.  wild),  a  deer,  =  P.  daim,  m. , 
deer,  daine,  f.,  doe,  =  Pr.  dam  =  Sp.  dama  = 
It.  daino,  m.,  daina,  t.,  damma,  t.,  <  L.  dama, 
damma  (f.,  used  also  as  m.),  a  deer,  prob.  con- 
nected with  domare  =  E.  tame,  q.  v.  The  AS., 
Soand.,  and  mod.  G.  forms  are  variously  altered 
from  the  normal  form  in  their  derivation  from 
the  L.  dama.  The  native  AS.  word  is  hind: 
see  hind^.]  1.  The  female  of  the  deer  (the 
feminine  corresponding  to  buck)  and  of  most 
antelopes. 

There  might  men  does  and  roes  yse. 
And  of  squyrels  ful  gret  plente. 

Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1.  1401. 

It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten. 
Bearing  his  branches  sturdily ;  .  .  . 

It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doe, 
She  was  bleeding  deathluUy. 

Seott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  25. 

2.  The  female  of  the  hare  or  rabbit. 
doe^t,  V.  and  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  do^. 
doe*  (do),  «.      [Sc;    origin  obscure.]      The 

wooden  laall  used  in  the  game  of  shinty.  Also 
called  knowt. 

doe-bird,  n.    See  dough-bird. 

Doedicurus  (de-di-kn'rus),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  "Bce- 
dycurus,  <  (Jr.  Soldv^  (dotdvK-),  a  pestle,  -I-  ovpd, 
tail.]  A  genus  of  glyptodons  or  fossil  arma- 
dillos, having  only  three  digits  on  the  fore 
feet  and  four  on  the  hind.  D.  giganteus  is  the 
typical  species,  from  the  Pleistocene  of  South 
America.    Burmeister,  1875. 

doer  (do'er), «.  [<  ME.  doer,  doere,  <  AS.  doere, 
<  dow,  do:  see  tfoi.]  1.  One  who  does  some- 
thing; one  who  performs  or  executes;  an  effi- 
cient actor  or  agent. 

If  we  should  now  excommunicate  all  such  vricked  doers, 
there  would  be  much  ado  in  England. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1560. 

The  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.  Bom.  ii.  13. 

Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to  prate  : 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers.       Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  i.  3. 
Thy  story  111  have  written,  and  in  gold  too. 
In  prose  and  verse,  and  by  the  ablest  doers. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  2. 

Specifically — 2.  In  Scots  law,  an  agent  or  at- 
torney. 

does  (duz).  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dooes,  do's,  < 
ME.  dos,  dus,  commonly  doth,  deth :  see  do^,  v.] 
The  third  person  singular  of  the  present  indica- 
tive of  the  verb  do.    See  dol. 


doeskin 

doeskin  (do'sUn),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a  doe.— 
2.  A  very  close  and  compact  woolen  cloth, 
smoothly  finished  on  the  face,  made  for  wear- 
ing-apparel, especially  for  men. 

doff  (dof ),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  doffe;  in  17th 
century  sometimes  printed  cCoff;  <  ME.  d^ffe, 
orig.,  in  impv.  (in  which  form  the  word  first 
appears)  dof,  contr.  of  do  of,  inf.  don  of,  put 
OH :  see  do  and  off.  Cf.  don,  dout,  dup.  Cf .  E. 
dial,  gauf  (for  'goff'),  contr.  of  go  o/.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  put  or  take  off,  as  dress,  or  any  article 
of  dress,  especially  the  hat  or  cap. 

Then  to  her  he  did  dofe  his  cap. 
Jtotin  Hood  and  the  Tanners  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads, 

[V.  836). 

You  have  deceiv'd  our  trust, 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

Heaven's  king  who  doffs  himself  our  flesh  to  wear. 

Crashaw. 

Would  I  could  doff  my  royal  robes,  and  be 
One  of  the  people  who  are  ruled  by  me. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  King's  Bell. 

2t.  To  strip;  uncover;  lay 'bare. — Sf.  To  put 
or  drive  oft;  thrust  aside  or  away. 

Every  day  thou  doff'st  [daff'st  or  daffest  in  most  editions] 
me  with  some  device.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

With  their  tails  do  sweep 
The  dewy  grass,  to  doff  the  simpler  sheep. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

4.  To  throw,  as  something  taken  off  or  re- 
jected ;  put  or  thrust  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
[Eare.J 

This  need  for  a  special  organ,  not  Included  within  the 
range  of  sensible  Experience,  is  doffed  aside. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  1st  ser..  III. 

[vii.  §  84. 

5.  In  textile  manuf. :  (a)  To  strip  off,  as  cotton 
or  wool  for  spinning  from  the  cards  or  carding- 
eylinder,  etc.  (see  doffer);  also,  to  remove  or 
take  away,  as  full  bobbins,  to  make  way  for 
empty  ones.  (6)  To  mend  or  piece  together, 
as  broken  threads. 

H.  intraiis.  To  remove  the  hat  from  the  head 
in  salutation. 

And  feeding  high,  and  living  soft. 

Grew  plump  and  able-bodied ; 
Until  the  grave  churchwarden  doff'd. 

The  parson  smirk'd  and  nodded. 

Tennyson,  The  Goose. 

doffer  (doffer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which  doffs ; 
specifically,  a  revolving  cylinder  in  a  carding- 
maohine,  which  doffs  or  strips  off  the  cotton 
from  the  cards.    See  cut  under  carding-macMne. 

The  doffers,  who  refused  to  pack  yarn,  are  still  making 
trouble. ' 
Stnke  of  American  lAnen  Co.,  New  York  Evening  Post, 

[March  1,  1888. 

dofiing-cylinder  (dofing-sil'^in-der),  n.  A 
cardedcylinder  in  a  earding-maohine  for  remov- 
ing fibers  from  the  teeth  of  the  main  cylinder. 

doffing-knife  (dof  ing-nif)^  ».  In  a  carding- 
machine,  a  steel  blade  with  a  finely  toothed 
edge,  which  is  reciprocated  by  a  crank  tan- 
gentially  to  the  teeth  of  the  doffer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  off  from  it  the  carded  wool 
which  is  collected  into  a  sliver. 

dog  (dog  or  ddg),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dogg, 
dogge;  <  ME.  dog,  dogge,  <.  AS.  doega  (found 
only  once,  in  a  gloss,  in  gen.  pi.  docgena)  = 
MD.  dogge,  D.  dog  =  LG.  dogge,  >  G.  dogge, 
dial,  dog,  doche  =  Sw.  dogg  =  Dan.  dogge,  a 
dog,  mastiff;  of.  (from  LG.  or  E.)  OF.  and  P. 
dogue  =  Sp.  dogo  =  Pg.  dogo,  dogue  =  It.  dogo, 
a  mastiff,  bulldogj  origin  unknown.  The  gen- 
eral Tout,  and  Bido-European  name  for  the 
dog  appears  in  hound,  q.  v.  Hence  in  comp. 
bandog,  bulldog,  etc.]  1.  A  quadruped  of  the 
genus  Canis,  C.  famiUaris.  The  origin  of  the  dog  is 
a  question  most  difficult  of  solution.  Some  think  the  breed 
is  derived  from  the  wolf,  others  affirm  it  to  be  from  a 
familiarized  jackal ;  all  agree  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  a  primitive  state,  the  dhole  of  India  and  the  dingo 
of  Australia  being  wild  descendants  from  domesticated 
ancestors.  The  view  now  generally  taken  by  naturalists 
is  that  the  dog  is  neither  a  species,  in  the  zoblogical  sense, 
nor  even  the  descendant  of  any  one  species  modified  by 
domestication,  but  that  the  dogs  of  different  parts  of  the 
world  have  a  correspondingly  various  ancestry,  from  dif- 
ferent wild  species  of  the  genus  Canis,  as  wolves,  foxes, 
and  jackals.  This  view  is  supported  not  only  by  the  enor- 
mous differences  between  dogs,  but  also  by  the  readiness 
with  which  nearly  all  dogs  cross  with  their  wild  relatives ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  name  Canis  famiUaris  is  a  conven- 
tional rather  than  a  proper  zoological  designation  of  the 
dog  as  a  species.  No  satisfactory  classification  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  dogs  has  been  arrived  at,  what  some  natural- 
ists regard  as  types  being  regarded  by  others  as  mere  mon- 
grels. An  old  classification  grouped  dogs  in  three  classes, 
the  Celeres,  Sagaces,  and  Pugnaces.  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith  groups  the  domestic  dog  into  six  sections  :  (1)  the 
V3olf-dog8,  including  the  Siberian,  Eskimo,  Newfoundland, 
Great  St.  Bernard,  sheep-dog,  etc.;  (2)  watch-  and  cattle- 
dogs.  Including  the  German  boar-hound,  Danish  dog,  dog  of 
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the  North  American  Indians,  etc. ;  (3)  the  greyhmmde,  as 
the  different  kinds  of  greyhound,  Irish  hound,  lurcher, 
Egyptian  street-dog,  etc. ;  (4)  the  hounds,  as  the  blood- 
hound, staghound,  foxhound,  harrier,  beagle,  pointer,  set- 
ter, spaniel,  springer,  cocker,  Blenheim  dog,  poodle,  etc. ; 
(6)  the  curs,  including  the  terrier  and  its  allies ;  (6)  the 
mastiffs,  including  the  different  kinds  of  mastiff,  bulldog, 
pug-dog,  etc.  All  these  are  artificial  varieties,  having  com- 
paratively little  stability,  their  distinctive  characters  be- 
ing soon  lost  by  reversion  to  a  more  generalized  type  if  they 
are  left  to  interbreed.  This  tendency  to  reversion  requires 
to  be  constantly  counteracted  by  "artificial  selection"  at 
the  hands  of  breeders,  in  order  that  the  several  strains 
may  be  kept  pure,  and  their  peculiarities  be  perpetuated 
along  the  desired  lines  of  specialization.  The  best-bred 
dogs,  of  whatever  kind,  are  those  fiu'thest  removed  from 
an  original  or  common  type  of  structure.  The  differences 
between  dogs  of  all  kinds  are  vastly  greater  than  those 
found  among  individuals  of  any  species  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture ;  so  great  that,  were  they  not  known  to  be  artificial, 
the  dog  would  represent  several  different  genera  of  the 
family  Canidoe  in  ordinary  zoblogical  classification.  In 
fact,  some  genera,  based  upon  actual  and  constant  differ- 
ences in  the  dental  formula,  have  been  named  in  order  to 
signalize  certain  structural  modifications  which  are  found 
to  exist,  affording  an  example  of  the  evolution  of  generic 
characters  as  well  as  of  specific  differences.  These  varia- 
tions extend  not  only  to  size  and  general  configuration, 
character  of  the  pelage,  and  other  outward  features,  but 
also  to  positive  osteological  and  dental  peculiarities,  more 
marked  probably  than  those  of  any  other  domesticated 
animals.  The  corresponding  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical differences  are  equally  decided,  as  witnessed  in 
the  dispositions  and  temperaments  of  dogs,  their  compara- 
tive docility,  intelligence,  etc.,  and  consequently  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  or  may  be  put.  In  the  matter  of  size 
alone,  for  example,  some  toy  dogs  are  tiny  enough  to  stand 
easily  on  one  of  the  fore  paws  of  a  large  dog.  Throughout 
the  endless  varieties,  however,  the  influence  of  heredity 
is  witnessed  in  the  readiness  with  which  dogs  interbreed 
with  one  another,  and  cross  with  wolves,  foxes,  and  jack- 
als, bearing  fertile  progeny  in  all  oases,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  revert  to  the  wild  state  of  their  several 
ancestors.  See  the  names  of  the  several  breeds.  See  also 
Canidts  and  Canis. 

Now  is  a  dogge  also  dere  that  in  a  dych  lygges. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1792. 
Many  pretty  ridiculous  aspersions  are  cast  vpon  dogges, 
so  that  it  would  make  a  dogge  laugh  to  heare  and  vnder- 
stand  them :  as,  I  haue  heard  a  man  say,  I  am  as  hot  as  a 
dogge,  or,  as  cold  as  a  dogge;  I  sweat  like  a  dogge  (when 
indeed  a  dogge  never  sweats) ;  as  dmnke  as  a  dogge ;  hee 
swore  like  a  dogge;  and  one  told  a  man  once  that  his  wife 
was  not  to  be  beleev'd,  for  shee  would  lye  like  a  dogge. 
John  Taylor,  The  Worlde  Bunnes  on  Wheeles  (Works, 

[1630),  p.  232. 
He  asks  no  angel's  wings,  no  seraph's  fire ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  112. 

3.  In  distinguishing  sex,  a  male  dog,  as  op- 
posed to  hitch;  hence  sometimes  used  in  com- 
position for  the  male  of  other  animals,  as  in 
dogfox,  dog-ape. — 3.  pi.  Canine  quadrupeds  in 
general;  the  family  Cawidce  (which  see). — 4. 
The  prairie-dog.  [Colloq.,  western  TJ.  S.]  — 
5.  The  dogfish.  [Local,  Bug.]  —  6.  A  mean, 
worthless  fellow;  a  currish  or  sneaking  scoun- 
drel :  applied  in  reproach  or  contempt. 
A !  dogg !  the  deuyll  the  drowne !       York  Plays,  p.  82. 

Whoever  saw  the  like?  what  men  have  I? — 

Dogs!  cowards!  dastards! — I  would  ne'er  have  fled. 

But  that  they  left  me  midst  my  enemies. 

Shak.,  IHen.  VI.,  i.  2. 

7.  A  gay  or  rakish  man,  especially  if  young;  a 
sport  or  gallant:  applied,  usually  with  an  epi- 
thet (yoimg,  impudent,  etc.),  in  mild  or  humor- 
ous reprobation. 

I  love  the  young  dogs  of  this  age.    Johnson,  in  Boswell. 
Here,  sir,  I  give  my  daughter  to  you,  who  are  the  most 
impudent  dog  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Sheridan,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  ii.  i, 

8.  In  astron.:  (a)  [cap.]  One  of  two  ancient 
constellations  lying  south  of  the  zodiac,  known 
as  Canis  Major  and  Canis  Minor.  See  Canis, 
(b)  The  dog-star. 

The  burnt  air,  when  the  Dog  reigns,  is  not  fouler 
Than  thy  contagious  name. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

9.  A  name  of  various  mechanical  devices, 
tools,  and  pieces  of  machinery,  (a)  pi.  Andirons: 
specifically  c&Wedi  fire-dogs. 

Dogs  for  andirons  is  still  current  in  New  England,  and 
in  Walter  de  Biblesworth  I  find  chiens  glossed  in  the  mar- 
gin by  andirons.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int. 
(b)  Same  as  dog-head,  1.  (c)  A  sort  of  iron  hook  or  bar, 
with  one  or  more  sharp  fangs  or  claws  at  one  end,  which 


a.  Bench-dog.    b.  Ring-  or  Span-dogs.    t.  Sling-dogs. 

may  be  fastened  into  a  piece  of  wood  or  other  heavy  ar- 
ticle, for  the  purpose  of  moving  it :  used  with  various  spe- 
cific prefixes.    See  out,    (d)  An  iron  with  fangs  for  f  asten- 
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ing  a  log  in  a  saw-pit  or  on  the  carriage  of  a  saw-mlll.  U) 
Any  part  of  a  machine  acting  as  a  claw  or  clutch,  as  the 
carrier  of  a  lathe,  or  an  adjustable  stop  to  change  the  mo- 
tion of  a  machine-tool.  (/)  pi.  The  set-screws  which  ad- 
just the  bed-tool  of  a  punohiug-press.  (g)  A  grappling-iron 
which  lifts  the  monkey  or  hammer  of  a  pile-driver.  (A)  A 
click  or  pallet  to  restrain  the  back-action  of  a  ratchet- 
wheel  by  engaging  the  teeth ;  a  pawl,  (i)  pi.  In  ship-build- 
ing, the  final  supports  which  are  knocked  aside  when  a 
ship  is  launched ;  a  dogshore.  ( j)  In  a  lock,  a  tooth,  pro- 
jection, tusk,  or  jag  which  acts  as  a  detent,  (k)  A  grab 
used  to  grasp  well-tubes  or  -tools,  to  withdraw  them  from 
bored,  drilled,  or  driven  wells,  (t)  pi.  Nippers  used  in 
wire-drawing.  They  resemble  carpenters'  strong  pincers 
or  pliers,  and  are  sometimes  closed  by  a  sliding  ring  at  tlie 
end  of  the  strap  or  chain  which  slides  down  the  handles  of 
the  nippers. —  A  dog's  age,  a  comparatively  long  time; 
as,  I  haven't  seen  him  in  a  dog's  age.  [Colloq.]— A  dog's 
death,  a  humiliating  or  disgraceful  death,  such  as  is  m- 
flicted  upon  a  worthless  or  dangerous  dog. 

Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit 
This  dog's  death  I'm  to  die. 
The  Queen's  Marie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  119). 

A  hair  of  the  dog  that  Tait  him.  See  hairi.—  Burrow- 
ing dog,  the  prairie-wolf  or  coyote,  Canis  lairans. — Cur- 
tal  dog.  See  curtal.—  Dalmatian  dog,  the  coach-dog ; 
an  artificial  breed  of  dogs,  resembling  the  pointer  in  form 
and  stature,  but  white  in  color,  profusely  spotted  with 
black.  It  is  trained  to  run  under  a  vehicle,  and  is  kept 
mainly  as  an  appendage  to  an  equipage,  having  little 
sagacity,  and  being  practically  worthless  for  other  pur- 
poses. Also  called  Danish  dog. — Derby  dog.  See  Derby. 
—Dog  Fo,  Dog  of  Fo.  See  i^o.— Dog  in  the  manger,  a 
churlish  fellow  who  will  neither  use  a  thing  himself  nor 
let  another  use  it,  or  who  from  mere  perversity  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  interest  or  enjoyment  of  another  without 
benefiting  himself :  referring  to  the  fable  of  an  ill-natured 
dog  which,  stationing  himself  in  a  horse's  manger,  will 
not  let  the  horse  eat  the  food  in  it,  although  he  cannot 
eat  it  himself.— Dog  to  or  for  the  bowt,  a  dog  used  in 
shooting.  Such  dogs,  being  well  trained  and  obedient, 
were  taken  to  typify  humble  or  subservient  people.  Davies. 

And  eek  to  Januarie  he  gooth  as  lowe 
As  evere  dide  a  dogge  for  the  bowe. 

*'  Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  L  770. 

Eskimo  dog,  one  of  a  breed  of  dogs  extensively  spread 
over  the  northern  regions  of  America  and  of  eastern  Asia. 
It  is  rather  heavier  than  the  English  pointer,  but  appears 
smaller  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  its  legs.  It  has 
oblique  ej^es,  an  elongated  muzzle,  and  a  bushy  tail,  which 
characteristics  give  it  a  wolfish  appearance.  The  color  is 
generally  a  deep  dun,  obscurely  barred  and  patched  with 
a  darker  color.  It  is  the  only  beast  of  burden  in  arctic  lati- 
tudes, and  with  a  team  of  such  dogs  attached  to  his  sledge 
the  Eskimo  can  travel  60  miles  a  day  for  several  successive 
days. — Field-dog,  a  dog  used  for  the  pursuit  of  game  in 
the  field.  In  the  United  States  the  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  pointers  and  setters. —  Huntlng-dog.  (a)  A  dog 
used  for  hunting.  (&)  The  painted  hyena  or  cynhyene. 
See  Lycaon. —  Maltese  dog,  a  very  small  kind  of  spaniel 
with  long  silky  hair,  generally  white,  and  with  a  round 
muzzle. — NeTrfoundland  dog,  a  fine  variety  of  the  dog, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Newfoundland,  where  it  is  era- 
ployed  in  drawing  sledges  and  little  carriages  laden  with 
wood,  fish,  or  other  commodities.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  this  dog,  the  principal  being  a  very  large  breed  with 
broad  muzzle,  head  carried  well  up,  noble  expression,  wav- 
ing or  curly  hair,  thick  and  bushy  curled  tail,  black  and 
white  color.  Another  breed  is  smaller  and  almost  entire- 
ly black.  Some  breeds  seem  to  be  crossed  with  hounds, 
mastiffs,  etc.  The  Newfoundland  dog  is  remarkable  for 
its  sagacity,  patience,  and  good  nature,  and  for  its  affec- 
tion for  its  master.  No  dog  excels  it  as  a  water-dog,  its 
broad  half -webbed  paws  making  it  an  excellent  and  pow- 
erful swimmer. — Pouched  dog,  a  marsupial,  the  thyla- 
cine  dasyure  of  Tasmania.  See  hyena,  2,  and  zebra-wo^f. 
-Prairie  dog.  see  prairie-dog.— To  rain  oats  and 
dogs.  Seecatl. — To  tile  dogs,  to  waste,  ruin,  perdition, 
etc. :  used  with  give,  go,  send,  throw,  etc. 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs.      Mat.  vii.  6. 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  it. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

If  that  mischievous  At^  that  has  engaged  the  two  most 
mighty  monarchs  in  the  world  in  a  bloody  war  were  serU 
to  her  place,  i.  e.,  to  the  dogs. 

Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  266. 

dog  (dog  or  d8g),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dogged,  ppr. 
dogging.  [Early  mod.  E.  dogge;  <  dog,  m.]  1. 
To  follow  like  a  dog;  follow  with  or  as  with 
dogs,  as  in  hunting  with  dogs;  hunt;  follow 
pertinaciously  or  maliciously ;  keep  at  the  heels 
of;  worry  with  importunity:  as,  to  dog  deer;  to 
dog  a  person's  footsteps. 

We'll  dog  you,  we'll  follow  you  afar  off. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  2. 

I  have  been  pursued,  dogged,  and  waylaid.  Pope. 

On  your  crests  sit  fear  and  shame, 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  your  name. 

Scott,  Eokeby,  ii.  26. 

This  it  is  to  dog  the  fashion  :  i.  e.,  to  follow  the  fashion 
at  a  distance,  as  a  dog  follows  the  heels  of  his  master. 

Whalley,  Note  to  B.  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his 
[Humour,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  fasten,  as  a  log  by  means  of  a  dog  (see 
dog,  n.,  9  (d)),  for  sawing. 

When  the  log  reached  the  carriage  It  was  dogged,  not 
with  the  old-fashioned  lever  dog  driven  by  a  mallet,  but 
by  the  simple  movement  of  a  lever. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XXXI.  845. 

It  has  novel  features  of  construction,  and  is  particular- 
ly intended  for  dogging  small  tapering  logs. 

S<n.Amr.,N.a.,Z\I.no. 
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8.  ^aut.,  to  grip  as  a  rope,  to  a  spar  or  cable 
so  tuat  the  parts  bind  on  each  other,  to  prevent 
slipping,  and  causing  it  to  cling. 
dogal  (do'gal),  a.  [<  ML.  dogalis,  var.  (after  It. 
fn'  n  ^®'  ®®®  ^°3^'>  °*  ^itealis,  ducal:  see  dur 
cal]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  doge.   Mill- 

rtniioo 


dogana  (do-ga'na),  n.  [It.,  =  p.  douane,  cus- 
toms, a  custom-house :  see  douane,  dwan.!  A 
custom-house. 

dog-and-chain  (dog'and-ohan'),  n.  In  ooaUmin- 
mg,  a  bent  lever  with  a  chain  attached,  by  means 
of  which  props  are  withdrawn  from  the  goaf 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  miner. 

dog-ape  (dog'ap),  n.    A  male  ape. 

If  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I'll  thank  you ;  but  that  they 
call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes. 

Shah.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  6. 

dogaressa  (do-ga-res'a),  n.  [It.,  fern.  <  doge, 
doge.]     The  wife  of  a  doge. 

Bas-reliefs  of  the  doge  and  the  dogaressa  kneeline  at 
the  feet  of  the  enthroned  Christ. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  205. 

dogate  (do'gat),  n.  [=  p.  dogat  =  It.  dogato, 
<  ML.  ducatus,  docatus,  a  duchy:  see  ducat, 
duchy.'}  The  oflaoe  or  digpity  of  a  doge.  Also 
written  dogeate.    E.  D. 

dogbane,  n.    See  dog's-bane. 

dog-bee  (dog'be),  «.  l.  A  drone  or  male  bee. 
— 2.  A  fly  troublesome  to  dogs. 

dog-belt  (dog'belt),  n.  In  coaUmimng,  a  strong 
broad  belt  of  leather  to  which  a  chain  is  attach- 
ed, passing  between  the  legs  of  the  men  draw- 
ing dans  or  sledges  in  the  low  works.     [Eng.] 

dogberry  (dog'ber'i),  «.;  pi.  dogberries  (-iz). 

1.  The  berry  of  the  dogwood,  Cornus  sangmnea. 
— 3.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  mountain-ash,  Pyrus 
Americana. 

dogberry-tree  (dog'ber"i-tre),  n.  1.  The  dog- 
wood.— 2.  In  the  United  States,  the  choke- 
berry,  Pyrus  arbuUfolia. 
dog-biscuit  (dog'bis'''kit),  n.  A  kind  of  biscuit 
made  with  scraps  of  meat,  for  feeding  dogs. 
dogblow  (dog'blo),  n.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  ox- 
eye  daisy,  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 
dog-boltt  (dog'bolt),  n.  [Appar.  <  dog  +  bolt 
(obscure) ;  a  vague  term  of  contempt.  There 
is  no  basis  of  fact  for  the  fanciful  explanation 
of  the  word  as  "a  corruption  of  AS.  dolgbote 
[meaning  dolgbot,  compensation  for  a  wound] 
— doZg',  awound,  and6o*e  [meaning  &ot],  recom- 
pense ;  hence,  a  pettifogger  who  first  provoked 
an  assault  and  then  sued  for  damages  there- 
for"!]   A  fool;  a  butt:  a  term  of  contempt. 

On  me  attendeth  simple  Sir  John,  (a  chaplayne  more 
meet  to  serve  a  thatcher,  than  in  the  church,)  who  is  made 
a  doulte  and  a  dog-bolte  by  every  servinge-man. 

Ulpian  Fulwell,  Ars  Adulandi,  the  Arte  of  Flatterie. 

I  have  been  fool'd  and  jaded,  made  a  dog-bolt: 

My  daughter's  run  away.       -Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  1. 

0,  ye  dog-bolts  1 
That  fear  no  hell  but  Dunkirk. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  v.  1. 

dog-brier  (dog'bri''''6r),  ■«.  A  brier,  the  dog- 
rose,  Bosa  cardna. 

dog-cart  (dog'kart),  n.  1.  A  carriage  with  a 
box  for  holding  sportsmen's  dogs ;  hence,  a  car- 
riage for  ordinary  driving  similar  to  a  village 
cart,  but  with  two  transverse  seats  back  to  back, 
the  second  of  which,  as  originally  made,  could 
be  shut  down,  thus  forming  a  box  to  hold  dogs. 
We  have  never  yet  satisfactorily  discovered  whether 
the  dog-cart  be  an  English  or  French  invention,  as  it  is 
common  with  both  nations,  where  it  is  used  for  hunting 
as  well  as  for  pleasure-riding. 

E.  M.  Stratton,  World  on  Wheels,  p.  240. 

2.  A  small  cart  made  to  be  drawn  by  dogs. 
dog-cheap  (dog'chep),  a.     [Early  mod.  E.  also 

dog-oheape,  dogge-eheape,  dog-chepe;  <  dog  (as 
a  type  of  worthlessness)  (see  dog,  n.,  6)  -I- 
eheap,  a.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  the  word 
with  dagger-cheap,  q.  v.]  Very  cheap;  in  little 
estimsltion. 

ro,  m7e  [It.],  vile,  base, .  .  .  good  cheape,  of  little  price, 
dogge  cheape.  Flono. 

They  afforded  their  wares  so  dog-cheape. 

Stanihurst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  p.  23. 

The  nearest  to  the  Chasronean  in  virtue  and  wisdom  is 

Trajan,  who  holds  all  the  gods  dog-cheap.  Landor. 

dog-colet,  n.    Dog's-bane.    Palsgrave. 

dog-collar  (dog'kol"ar),  n.     1.  A'collar  for  a 

dog. 2.  -An  ornamental  band  or  collar  made 

of  metal,  beads,  velvet,  etc.,  and  worn  close 
round  the  throat  by  women.  „  , ,  ,  . 

dog-daisy  (dog'da"zi),  n.  The  fleld-daisy. 
[North.  Eng.]  ^    f  ^i, 

dog-days  (dog'daz),  «•  pl-  ,  A  part  of  the  year 
about  the  time  of  the  heliacal  nsmg  of  the 
dog-star.    Various  dates,  from  July  8d  f»  August  16th, 
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have  been  assigned  for  the  first  dog-day,  and  various  du- 
rations, from  30  to  54  days.  Pliny  says  they  began  with  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Procyon,  which  took  place,  he  says,  July 
19th,  N.  S. ;  and  this  date  has  been  widely  accepted.  But 
he  also  says  the  sun  was  then  entering  Leo,  which  rule, 
making  the  dog-days  begin  July  23d,  has  also  been  used. 
Hippocrates  (460  B.  0.)  says  they  were  in  the  hottest  and 
most  unhealthy  part  of  summer.  If  the  season  was  of 
Babylonian  origin,  it  would  originally  probably  have  been 
in  early  summer.  Perhaps  they  are  now  most  usually  reck- 
oned from  July  3d  to  August  11th,  inclusive. 

I  should  have  look'd  as  soon  for  frost 
In  the  Dog-days,  or  another  inundation, 
As  hop'd  this  strange  conversion  above  miracle. 

Beau,  and  FZ.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 

I  generally  lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of 

the  summer  for  the  teaching  of  this  part  of  the  exercise. 

Addison,  The  Fan  Exercise. 

dog-dravet  (dog'drav),  n.  A  kind  of  sea-fish 
mentioned  in  early  charters.    Hamersly. 

dogdra'Wt  (do^'dra),  n.  In  old  Eng.  forest  law, 
an  apprehension  of  an  offender  against  the 
venison  in  the  forest  when  he  was  found  draw- 
ing after  the  deer  by  the  scent  of  a  led  hound, 
especially  after  a  deer  which  he  had  woimded 
with  crossbow  or  longbow. 

doge  (doj).  n.  [=  P.  doge  =  Sp.  Pg.  doge  =  D. 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  doge,  <  It.  doge,  prop.  dial.  (Vene- 
tian) for  *doce,  duce.  It.  usually  duca  (after 
MGr.  Soma,  ace.  of  Sohf),  <  L.  dux  {due-),  leader, 
duke :  see  dulce.}  The  title  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  old 
republics  of  Ven- 
ice and  Genoa,  in 
Venice  the  ofHce  was 
established  in  the 
eighth  century;  the 
doge  was  chosen  for 
life,  atflrstby  the  citi- 
zens, but  toward  the 
end  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  election 
was  restricted  to  a 
small  committee  of 
the  Great  CounciL 
The  power  and  dignity 
of  the  doges  were 
originally  very  great, 
but  gradually  became 
limited  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  Vene- 
tian aristocracy.  In 
Genoa  the  dignity  was 
established  in  the 
fourteenth    century ; 

the  doge  was  at  first  Doge  of  Venice.— Vecellio. 

elected   for  life,  but 

from  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  term  was 
restricted  to  two  years,  and  the  authority  of  the  doge  be- 
came more  limited.  The  office  disappeared  in  Venice  in 
1797,  at  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  and  in  Genoa  in  the 
same  year,  although  there  was  a  temporary  restoration  of 
it  in  the  latter  city  a  few  years  later. 
dog-eared  (dog'erd),  a.  Having  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  curled  over  and  soiled  by  use,  as  a 
book.  Also  dog's-eared. 
statute  books  before  unopened,  not  dog-eared. 

Lord  Mansfield. 

dogeate  (do'jat),  n.  [<  doge  +  -afeS.]  Same  as 
dogate. 

dogeship  (doj'ship),  n.  [<  doge  +  -ship.']  The 
office  and  dignity  of  a  doge. 

It  is  hard  to  acquit  the  Venetian  commonwealth,  under 
the  dogeship  of  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  of  risking  the  lasting 
interest  of  all  Christendom,  and  of  their  Eastern  domin- 
ion as  part  of  it,'  to  serve  the  momentary  calls  of  a  petty 
Italian  policy.  F.  A.  Fi-eeman,  Venice,  p.  319. 

dog-faced  (dog'f  ast),  a.  Same  as  dog-headed  (a). 

dog-fancier  (dog'fan''''si-er),  n.  One  who  breeds 
dogs  and  keeps  them  for  sale. 

dog-fennel,  «•    See  dog's-fennel. 

dogfish  (dog'fish),  n.  1.  A  name  of  various 
selachians  and  fishes  belonging  to  widely  dis- 
tinct families,  (a)  The  shark  Squalvs  acanthias,  of  the 
family  Squalidx  or  Spinacidoe,  having  similar  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  of  subquadrate  form,  with  nearly  horizontal  cutting 


dogger 

2.  A  name  of  the  menobranchus  or  mud-puppy, 
Necturus  maculatus,  a  batraehian  reptile, 
dog-fishert  (dog'fish''' 6r),  ».     One  of  the  kinds 
of  fish  called  dogfish. 

The  dog-fisher  is  good  against  the  falling  sickness. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

dog-fly  (dog'fli),  re.  [<  ME.  dogflye;  <  dog  -i- 
fly^.']  A  voracious  biting  fly,  common  in  woods 
and  bushes,  and  very  troublesome  to  dogs.  It 
somewhat  resembles  the  black  fly  which  infests 
cattle. 

dog-footed  (dog'fut''''ed),  a.  Digitigrade,  with 
blunt  non-retractile  claws,  as  a  dog;  oyuopo- 
dous :  specifically  applied  to  a  division  of  the 
Viverridm:  opposed  to  cat-footed  or  celuropo- 

.  dous.    J.  E.  Gray. 

dog-foz  (dog'f oks),  re.     1.  A  male  fox. 

The  policy  of  those  crafty  swearing  rascals  —  that  stale 
old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor,  and  that  same  dog- 
fox, Ulysses — is  not  proved  worth  a  blackberry. 

Shak.,  T.  andC,  v.  4. 

2.  A  name  of  some  small  burrovring  species 
of  Vulpes,  as  the  corsak,  V.  corsac,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  resemblance  to  both  the  dog  and 
the  fox  (which  see).  They  inhabit  the  warmer  por- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  American  representative 
of  the  same  group  is  the  kit-fox,  Vulpes  velox.  See  cut 
under  corsak. 
dogged  (dog'ed),  a.  [<  ME.  dogged,  sullen, 
morose,  doggish;  <  dog  +  -ed^.]  If.  Having 
the  meaner  qualities  of  a  dog ;  malicious ;  mean ; 
contemptible;  surly. 

How  found  thou  that  fllthe  in  thi  f als  wille. 
Of  so  dogget  a  dede  in  thi  derf  hert? 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10379. 

Arriving  at  Chickahamania,  that  dogged  Nation  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  our  wants,  refusing  to  trade,  with  as 
much  scorne  and  insolency  as  they  could  expresse. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1, 198. 

2.   Having  the  pertinacity  of  a  dog;  silently 
obstinate ;  unyielding. 

You  will  find  him  [the  barbel]  a  heavy  and  a  dogged  fish 

to  be  dealt  withal.         I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  14. 

In  the  Presidency,  as  in  the  war,  he  [Grant]  showed  a 

tenacious^  dogged  will,  and  a  certain  massive  force,  which 

carried  him  far  toward  his  ends. 

G,  S.  Mcrriam,  S,  Bowles,  II,  112. 
=Syn.  2.  Stubborn,  mulish,  inflexible,  headstrong, 
dogged  (dog'ed),  adv.     [<  dogged,  o.]     Very: 
as,  a  dogged  mean  trick.    [Prov.  Eng.,  and  col- 
loq.,  U.  S.] 

doggedly  (dog'ed-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  doggedly, 
doggetly;  <  dogged  +  -ly^."]  1.  In  a  dogged 
manner;  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  dog;  per- 
sistently; unyieldingly. 

He  [Johnson]  verified  his  own  doctrine,  that  a  man  may 
always  write  well  when  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to  it. 

Boswell. 

Of  all  stupidities  there  are  few  greater,  and  yet  few  in 

which  we  more  doggedly  persist,  than  this  of  estimating 

other  men's  conduct  by  the  standard  of  our  own  feelings. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  253. 

2.  Badly;  basely;  shamefully.    Grose.    [Prov. 
Eng.] 

doggedness  (dog'ed-nes),  re.      The  quality  of 
being  dogged;  stubbornness ;  firmer  sulLen  de- 
termination or  obstinacy. 
Now  you  are  friendly, 

Your  doggedness  and  niggardize  flung  from  you, 
And  now  we  will  come  to  you. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  7. 
There  was  a  churlish  and  unusual  look  about  Higby,    It 
was  as  if  malignant,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  little 
frightened,  he  had  screwed  himself  into  doggedness. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  viii.  6. 

doggerl  (dog'er),  re.  [=  Sp.  dogre  =  G.  dog- 
ger, <  MD.  dogglier,  D.  dogger,  also  in  comp. 
dogger-boot,  MD.  doggher-boot,  also  dogghe-boot 
(boot  =  E.  boat).}    A  Dutch  fishing-vessel  used 


Dogfish  {Squalus  acanthias). 


edges  pointed  outward,  and  with  a  spine  in  the  front  of 
each  dorsal  fin.  It  is  the  common  dogfish  of  New  England 
fishermen,  and  is  often  called  piked  dogfish  by  the  English. 
It  attains  a  length  of  from  1  to  3  feet,  and  is  regai-ded  as 
a  pest,  being  very  destructive  to  f  ood-flshes,  (6)  A  general 
name  of  sharks  of  the  family  Sgualidis  or  Spinaciace.  (c) 
A  shark  of  the  family  GaXeorhinidae  or  Carchariidm,  as 
Mustelus  hinnulus,  etc,  having  flattened  teeth  forming  a 
pavement  in  both  jaws,  and  unarmed  dorsal  fins,  (d)  Any 
shark  of  the  subfamily  Mustelirm.  (e)  A  shark  of  the  fam- 
ily Scylliidce,  as  the  spotted  dogfish,  Seglliorhinus  catiUus, 
the  rough  skin  of  which  is  used  by  joiners  and  other  artifi- 
cers In  polishing  various  substances,  as  wood.  The  small- 
spotted  dogfish  IS  a  second  species,  Scylliorhinus  canicula. 
(J)  A  name  of  the  mudfish,  Amia  calva.  (p)  A  name  of 
Dallia  pectoralis.  See  Dalliidce.  Also  called  blackftth. 
(A)  A  kind  of  wrasse,  Crenilabrue  caninus. 


Dutch  Dogger. 

in  the  North  Sea,  particularly  in  the  cod-  and 
herring-fisheries.  It  is  rigged  with  two  masts, 
and  somewhat  resembles  a  ketch. 


dogger 

dogger^  (dog'fer),  re.  [So.  also  doggar:  see  be- 
low. The  term  was  introduced  into  English 
geology  by  Young  and  Bird  in  1822.]  A  sandy 
and  oolitic  ironstone.  The  term  Dogger  Series,  how- 
ever, is  generally  taken  to  include  not  only  the  dogger 
proper,  but  the  gray  and  yellow  sands  which  underlie  it. 
The  Dogger  Series  rests  upon  the  alum  shale  (Upper 
Lias)  in  Yorkshire,  where  dogger  is  a  provincial  word 
meaning  a  rounded  stone,  in  allusion  to  the  roimded  ap- 
pearance caused  by  atmospheric  action  on  the  large  blocks 
into  which  the  rock  is  divided  by  joints.  The  dogger  is 
much  worked  for  the  iron  ore  which  it  contains.  This 
name  as  used  by  Continental  geologists  is  the  equivalent 
of  that  part  of  the  Jurassic  series  which  corresponds  to 
the  Lower  Oolite  of  the  English  geologists.  It  is  the  Brown 
Jiu^  of  the  Germans,  and  is  there  divided  into  three 
groups,  distinguished  by  their  fossil  remains.  The  en- 
tire series  consists  of  many  alternations  of  clays,  marls, 
shales,  and  sandstones,  frequently  containing  iron  ore,  as 
is  the  case  in  England. 

doggerel  (dog'6r-el),  a.  and  n.  [Sometimes 
written  doggrel ;  <  ME.  dogerel,  adj. ;  origin  un- 
known. There  is  no  obvious  connection  with 
dog;  of.  dog-Latin.']  I.  a.  An  epithet  origi- 
nally given  to  a  kind  of  loose,  irregular  measure 
in  burlesque  poetry,  like  that  of  "Hudibras," 
but  now  more  generally  applied  to  mean  verses 
defective  alike  in  sense  and  in  rhythm. 
"  Now  such  a  rym  the  devel  I  beteche ! 
This  may  wel  be  rym  dogerel"  quod  he. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Tale  of  Melibeus,  1.  7. 

I  confesse  the  most  part  to  be  so  rude,  blunt,  and  harsh. 

and  so  full  of  tautologie  (which  I  could  not  avoide),  that 

they  are  not  worthy  to  be  accompted  for  verses  or  meeters, 

but  rather  for  rime  doggrel. 

T.  nm.  Arithmetic  (1600),  Pref. 
Two  fools  that  .  .  . 
Shall  live  in  spite  of  their  own  dogerel  rhymes. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  ii.  411. 

II.  re.  1.  Burlesque  poetry,  generally  in  ir- 
regular measure. 

Doggerel  like  that  of  Hudibras,  Addison,  Spectator. 
2.  Mean,  paltry  verses,  defective  in  sense  and 
in  rhythm. 

The  rhyming  puifs  of  blacking,  cosmetics,  and  quack 
medicines  are  well-known  specimens  of  doggerel,  which 
only  the  ignorant  class  style  poetry.  W.  Chambers. 

The  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  and  the  Latin 
biographer  of  Richard  I.  both  run  into  what  would  be  dog- 
gerel if  it  were  not  Latin,  apparently  out  of  the  very  glee 
of  their  hearts  and  devotion  to  their  subject-matter. 

Stubhs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  152. 

doggerelist  (dog'6r-el-ist),  a.  [<  doggerel  + 
-ist.]    A  writer  of  doggerel.     [Bare.] 

The  gi'eatest  modern  doggerelist  was  John  Wolcot,  better 
known  as  Peter  Pindar,  whose  satirical  and  scurrilous 
verses  fill  several  volumes.  W.  Charnbers. 

doggerelize  (dog'6r-el-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

doggerelized,  ppr.  doggerelizing.    [<  doggerel  + 

-ize.]    To  write  doggerel:  a,a,  to  doggerelize  tor 

advertising  purposes.    E.  D. 
doggerelizer  (dog'6r-el-i-z6r),  n.    One  who  dog- 

gerelizes ;  a  writer  of  mean  rimes. 

A  sarcastical  and  ill-tempered  doggerelizer. 

Annals  of  Phil,  and  Penn.,  I.  178. 
Master  Dove,  a  doggerelizer  and  satyrist. 

Aniuds  of  Phil,  and  Penn.,  I.  418. 

dogger  man  (dog '6r- man),  re.;  pi.  doggermen 
(-men).  [<.  dogger^  +  man.]  A  sailor  belong- 
ing to  a  dogger. 

doggery  (dog'6r-i),  «.;  pi.  doggeries  (-iz).  [< 
dog  +  -ery.]  1.  Doggish  conduct;  mean,  low,  or 
worthless  character;  quackery.  Carlyle. — 2.  A 
low  drinking-house ;  agroggery.  [Slang,  IT.  S.] 

doggett  (dog'et),  re.    An  old  form  of  docket. 

dogging  (dog'ing),  re.  [<  dog  +  -ingK]  The 
method  or  practice  of  hunting  game  with  dogs : 
as,  the  dogging  of  deer. 

doggish  (dog'ish),  a.  [<  dog  +  -ish^.']  Like  a 
dog ;  churlish ;  growling ;  snappish. 

Or  if  we  will  be  so  vnordinate,  and  (with  reuerence  be 
it  spoken,  without  offence  to  God  or  man)  so  doggish  and 
cun-ish,  one  to  another,  the  Lord  lacketh  not  his  dog-strik- 
ers to  whip  vs.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  17. 

doggishly  (dog'ish-li),  adv.    In  a  doggish  man- 
ner; as  a  dog. 
doggishness  (dog'ish-nes),  re.     The  quality  of 

being  doggish. 
dog-gone,  aog-on  (dog'gdn',  -6n'),  interj.  [An 
allusive  mitigation  of  the  oath  God  damn.]  A 
minced  oath,  used  imperatively,  equivalent  to 
darn^  as  a  euphemism  for  damn.  [CoUoq.  and 
low,] 

dog-goned(dog'g6nd'),  a.  [Qeie  dog-gone.]  Con- 
founded :  a  minced  epithet  equivalent  to  darned 
as  a  euphemism  for  damned.  [CoUoq.  and  low, 
U.S.] 

An'  reckoned  he  warn't  goin'  to  Stan"  no  sech  doggauned 
econ'my.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  22. 

But  when  that  choir  got  up  to  sing 

I  couldn't  catch  a  word ; 
They  sung  the  most  dog-gondest  thing 
A  body  ever  heard. 

Will  Carleton,  Farm  Ballads,  p.  80. 
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dog-grass  (dog'gras),  re.  A  coarse  grass,  Agro- 
pyrum  caninum,  resembling  couch-grass,  but 
■with  fibrous  roots  and  longer  awns.  Also  dog's- 
grass,  dog-wheat. 

dog-grate  (dog'grat),  re.    A  fire-grate  of  the 
general  shape  of  a  basket,  supported  on  fire- 
dogs  or  andirons. 
A  grate  with  standards,  which  we  still  call  a  dog-grate. 
G.  T.  Mobinson,  in  Art  Journal,  1881. 

doggrel  (dog'rel),  a.  and  re.    See  doggerel. 
doggyi  (dog'i),  a.    [<  dog  +  -yi-.]   Doggish;  cur- 
rish.    [Eng.] 
Pack  hence,  doggye  rakhels !    Stanihurst,  .^neid,  i.  145. 

doggyi  (dog'i),  re. ;  pi.  doggies  (-iz).  [<  dog  + 
dim.  -^2.]    X  little  dog:  a  pet  term  for  a  dog. 

doggy2  (dog'i),  n. ;  pi.  doggies  (-iz).  [E.  dial.] 
In  coal-mining,  the  overlooker  or  "boss"  of  a 
certain  number  of  men  and  boys.  [South  Staf- 
fordshire and  north  of  Eng.] 

dog-head  (dog'hed),  re.    1.  Part  of  the  look  of  a 
gun;  the  hammer.  [Scotch.] 
Also  called  dog. 

Ye  stand  there  hammering  dog- 
heads  lor  fules  that  will  never 
snap  them  at  a  Highlandman. 

Scott,  Waverley,  xxx. 

2.  A  hammer  used  by  saw- 
makers. 

dog-headed  (dog'hed'^'ed),  a. 
Having  a  head  like  that  of 
a  dog;  cynocephalous:  spe- 
cifically applied  (a)  to  sundry  baboons,  also 
called  dog-faced;  (6)  to  a  South  American  boa, 
Xiphosoma  caninum. 

dog-hearted  (dog'har'ted),  a.    Having,  as  it 
were,  the  heart  of  a  dog;  hence,  cruel;  pitiless; 
malicious. 
His  dog-hearted  daughters.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  3. 

dog-hole  (dog'hol),  re.  A  hole  or  kennel  for  a 
dog ;  a  place  fit  only  for  dogs ;  a  vile  habitation. 

Prance  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 

The  tread  of  a  man's  foot.     Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

Shall  I  never  return  to  mine  own  house  again?  We  are 
lodg'd  here  in  the  miserablest  dog-hole. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  iii.  2. 

Though  the  best  room  in  the  house,  in  such  a  narrow 
dogg-hole  we  were  crammed  that  it  made  me  loathe  my 
company  and  victuals.  Pepys,  Diary,  Jan.  23, 1662. 

In  the  gallery  there  is  a  model  of  a  wretched-looking 
dog-hole  of  a  building,  with  a  ruined  tower  beside  it. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  Aug.  19, 1834. 

doghood  (dog'hM),  re.  [<  dog  +  -hood.]  The 
condition  of  being  a  dog ;  dogs  collectively. 

But  a  lapdog  would  be  necessarily  at  a  loss  in  framing 
to  itself  the  motives  and  adventures  of  doghood  at  large. 
George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xliv. 

dog-hook  (dog'htk),  re.  1.  A  strong  hook  or 
wrench  used  for  separating  iron  boring-rods. 
—  2.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  bent  prong,  used  in 
handling  logs.    E.  S.  Knight. 

dog-house  (dog'hous),  n.  A  box  in  the  shape 
of  a  house,  for  the  use  of  dogs ;  a  small  kennel. 

dog-kennel  (dog'ken''el),  re.  -A.  house  or  kennel 
for  dogs.     See  TcenneP-. 

dog-Latin  (dog'^t^in),  n.    Barbarous  Latin. 

dog-leech  (dog'lech),  m.  One  who  treats  the 
diseases  of  dogs.  Formerly  also  spelled  dog- 
leach. 

This  dog-leech. 
You  style  him  doctor,  'cause  he  can  compile 
An  almanac.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  Hews,  iv.  1. 

Suspicion  of  "  Servility,"  of  reverence  for  Superiors,  the 
very  dogleech  Is  anxious  to  disavow. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Kesartus,  p.  161. 

dog-legged  (dog'legd),  a.  In  arch.,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  stairs  which  have  no  well-hole,  the  rail 
and  balusters  of  the  upper  and  under  flights 
falling  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

dog-letter  (dog'let''''er),  re.  The  letter  or  sound 
r.    Also  called  canine  letter.    See  B. 

dog-lichen  (dog'li"ken),«.  The  popular  name  of 
the  plant  Peltigera  canina.  The  frond  is  prostrate, 
foliaceous,  irregular  in  outline,  membranous,  brownish- 
green  or  grayish  above,  whitish  and  sponglose  beneath. 
The  apothecia  are  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  extended 
lobes.  It  is  very  common  on  damp  ground,  stones,  and 
trunks  of  trees.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  specific 
for  hydrophobia, 

dog-lookedt  (dog'lukt),  a.  Having  a  hang-dog 
look. 

A  ivretched  kind  of  a  dog-looked  fellow. 

Sir  E.  L' Estrange,  tr.  of  Quevedo's  Visions,  i. 

dog-louse  (dog'lous),  re.  A  louse  which  infests 
dogs,  as  the  H(ematopinus  piliferus,  a  mallopha- 
gous  insect  of  the  family  Fediculid(B  and  order 
Hemiptera,  or  the  Trichodectes  canis. 

doglyt  (dog'li),  a.  [<  dog  +  -lyK]  Like  a  dog ; 
churlish. 


dogmatical 

dogma  (dog'ma),  re. :  pi.  dogmas  (-mftz)  or  dog- 
mata (-ma-ta)."  [=  F.  dogme  =  Sp.  Pg.  dogma 
=  It.  dogma',  domma  =  D. G.  dogma  =  Dan.  dog- 
me =  Sw.  dogm,  <  L.  dogma,  <  Gr.  66yjia{T-),  that 
which  seems  good,  an  opinion,  view,  a  public 
decree,  edict,  or  ordinance,  <  donelv,  think,  seem, 
appear,  seem  good  (that  is,  be  one's  opinion, 
pleasure,  or  wiU,  be  decreed),  =  L.  decere,  be- 
hoove: see  decent.]  1.  A  settled  opinion;  a 
principle,  maxim,  or  tenet  held  as  being  firmly 
established. —  2.  A  principle  or  doctrine  pro- 
pounded or  received  on  authority,  as  opposed 
to  one  based  on  experience  or  demonstration ; 
specifically,  an  authoritative  i-eligious  doctrine. 

A  dogma  is  a  proposition ;  it  stands  for  a  notion  or  for 
a  thing ;  and  to  believe  it  is  to  give  the  assent  of  the  mind, 
to  it,  as  standing  for  one  or  f dr  the  other. 

J,  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  94. 

Tlie  confused  masses  of  partial  traditions  and  dogmata 
with  which  it  has  become  encumbered. 

Edinburgh  Sev.,  CXLV.  ?ie. 

3.  Authoritative  teaching  or  doctrine;  a  sys- 
tem of  established  principles  or  tenets,  espe- 
cially religious  ones;  specifically,  the  whole 
body  or  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  ac- 
cepted either  by  the  church  at  large  or  by  any 
"branch  of  it. 

The  truth  of  any  religion  lies  not  in  its  dogma,  but  In 
its  moral  beauty  or  poetical  imperishability. 

N.  A.  Sev.,  CXL.  319. 
Literature  and  Dogma  [title  of  a  book].        Jf.  Arnold. 

4.  In  the  Kantian]}MlosopJiy,a,direetly  syntheti- 
cal proposition  based  on  concepts  of  the  under- 
standing. It  is  distinguished  (1)  from  an  analytical 
judgment,  (2)  from  a  fact  of  experience,  (3)  from  a  mathe- 
matical proposition,  and  (4)  from  an  indirectly  syntheti- 
cal apodcictio  proposition,  such  as  the  law  of  sufficient 
reason,  =  Syn.  Precept,  Tenet,  etc.    See  doctrine. 

dog-mad  (dog'mad),  a.  Mad  as  a  mad  dog ;  ut- 
terly demented. 

You  are  dog-mad,  yet  perceive  it  not ; 

"Very  far  mad,  and  whips  will  scant  recover  you. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv,  3. 

dog-man  (dog'man),  re.  One  who  deals  in  dog's- 
meat. 

And  filch  the  dog-man's  meat 
To  feed  the  offspring  of  God. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Napoleon  III,  in  Italy. 

dogmaolatry  (dog-ma-ol'a-tri),  re.  [Irreg.  for 
*dogmatolatry,  <  Gr.  SSyiia(T-),  dogma,  +  /laTpem, 
worship.]  The  worship  of  dogma ;  undue  fond- 
ness or  reverence  for  dogmatic  teachings  or 
doctrines.     [Eare.] 

The  dogmaolatry  of  the  last  two  centuries  (Popish  audi 
Protestant).  KingsUy,  Life  (1862),  I.  268. 

dogmata,  re.    Greek  plural  of  dogma. 

dogmatic  (dog-mat'ik),  a.  and  re.  [=  F.  dog- 
maUqvs  =  Sp.  dogmdtico  =  Pg.  It.  dogmatico- 
{at.  D.  G.  dogmaUsch  =  Dan.  Sw.  dogmaUsk),  < 
LL.  dogmaUous,  <  Gr.  doy/iarmSg,  <  66yim{T-),  a 
dogma:  see  dogma.]  1.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  dogma  or  an  authoritatively 
settled  doctrine;  pertaining  to  dogma  or  au- 
thoritative doctrine  in  general:  as,  dogmatic 
theology. 

Lipsius  therefore  is  wrecked  on  the  antinomy  between. 
dogmatic  knowledge  and  spiritual  incapacity  of  knowing. 
Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI,  472, 
The  deliverances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  upon  the 
subject  are  dogmatic,  and  based  upon  the  assumption  or 
belief  that  it  cannot  err,  and  must  be  obeyed,  whether 
reasons  are  given  or  not.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  356. 

2.  Asserting,  or  disposed  to  make  positive  as- 
sertions of,  opinion,  doctrine,  or  fact  without 
presenting  argument  or  evidence,  or  in  an  over- 
bearing and  arrogant  manner. 

We  grow  more  and  more  impatient  of  generalisationa 
and  idealisations,  and  more  and  more  intolerant  of  dog- 
matic assumptions,  the  longer  we  study  them, 

Stv^bs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,,  p,  371. 

3.  In  the  Kantian  philosophy,  relating  to  that 
kind  of  metaphysics  which  deduces  its  doctrines 
syllogistically,  or  from  the  analysis  of  concep- 
tions, setting  out  with  those  which  seem  per- 
fectly clear  and  distinct :  opposed  to  critical. — 
Dogmatic  Christianity.  See  Christianity,  1  ((>),= Syn, 
2.  Authoritative,  Magisterial,  Dogmatic,  etc.  (see  magis- 
terial); Sure,  Certain,  Confident,  etc.  {^^e  confident) ;  orac- 
ular, categorical, 

II.  re.  [=  P.  dogmatique=  Sp.  dogmdtico  =  G. 
dogmatih  =  Dan.  Sw.  dogmatik.]  1.  Same  as- 
dogmatics. 

The  possibility  and  the  need  of  such  a  science  as  dog- 
matic rest  upon  the  specific  nature  of  Christianity  as  the 
perfect  form  of  a  divinely  given  religion, 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VIL  334. 
2.  A  dogmatist. 

dogmatical  (dog-mat'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Given  to  or  characterized  by  dogmatism;  dog- 
matic. 

One  of  these  authors  is  .  ,  ,  so  grave,  sententious  dog- 
Tnatical  a  rogue,  that  there  is  no  enduring  him.       Swift. 


dogmatical 

n.t  n.  pi.  Same  as  dogmatics. 

It  had  not  been  possible  for  wits  so  subtile  as  have  man- 
agea  these  tilings  to  have  offered  it  to  the  world,  but  that 
they  hasted  to  their  theories  and  dogmaticeUs,  and  were 
imperious  and  scornful  toward  particulars. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  214. 

dogmatically  (dog-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  In  a 
dogmatic  manner ;  positively ;  in  a  magisterial 
or  authoritative  manner;  arrogantly. — 2.  In 
the  Kantian  philosophy,  by  a  dogmatic  method. 
See  dogmatic,  a.,  3. 

dogmaticalness  (dog-mat'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  dogmatical;  positiveness. 

In  this  were  to  be  considered  the  natures  of  scepticism, 
dogmatwalness,  enthusiasm,  superstition,  etc. 

Bp.  Hurd,  Warburton. 

dogmatician  (dog-ma-tish'an),  n.  [<  dogmat- 
ic +  -wi».]  One  who  practises  dogmatism ;  a 
maker  or  propounder  of  dogmas ;  a  dogmatist. 
[Rare.] 

The  traditions  of  the  dogmaticUvm,  or  the  imaginings 
of  the  "  Christian  consciousness." 

Biblwtheea  Sacra,  XLV.  264. 
dogmatics  (dog-mat'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  dogmatic  : 
see  ■4es.']  The  science  which  treats  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  statement  of  religious  doctrines, 
especially  of  the  doctrines  received  in  and 
taught  by  the  Christian  church;  doctrinal  the- 
ology.   Also  dogmatic. 

The  Avesta,  then,  is  not  a  system  of  dogmatics,  but  a 
bool£  of  worship.    J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Eeligions,  v.  §  6. 

Dogmatics  is  a  scientific  unfolding  of  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  Christianity  from  the  Bible  and  Christian  conscious- 
ness, and  in  harmony  with  true  reason  as  enlightened  by 
revelation.  Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  4. 

I  once  studied  theology,  and  was  in  my  day  well  up  in 
dogmatics.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  267. 

dogmatisation,  dogmatise,  etc.  See  dogma- 
tization,  etc. 

dogmatism  (dog'ma-tizm),  n.  [=  F.  dogma- 
tisme,<.Mh.  dogmaUsmus,<.  Gr.  as  if  *doy/iaTU}ft6g, 
<  daryftaTt^eiv,  dogmatize:  see  dogmatize.']  1. 
The  character  of  being  dogmatic ;  authoritative, 
positive,  or  arrogant  assertion  of  doctrines  or 
opinions. 

The  self-importance  of  his  demeanour  and  the  dogma- 
tism of  his  conversation.  Scott. 

Nothing  is  more  commendable  in  a  philosopher  than 
the  courage,  in  the  face  of  the  opposing  dogmatisms  of 
materialistic  and  metaphysical  theories  of  the  universe, 
to  admit  that  there  are  some  things  which  we  do  not  know. 

Mind,  XII.  694. 

2.  In  the  Kantian  philosophy,  a  dogmatic  meth- 
od in  metaphysics ;  an  tmeritioal  faith  in  the 
presumptions  of  reason. 

Our  critique  is  not  opposed  to  the  dogmatical  procedure 
of  reason,  as  a  science  of  pure  knowledge  (for  this  must 
always  be  dogmatical — that  is,  derive  its  proof  from  sure 
principles,  a  priori),  but  to  dogmatism  only — that  is,  to  the 
presumption  that  it  is  possible  to  make  any  progress  with 
pure  philosophical  Icnowledge,  consisting  of  concepts,  and 
guided  by  principles,  such  as  the  reason  has  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  employing,  without  first  enquiring  in  what 
way,  and  by  what  right,  it  has  become  possessed  of  them. 
Dogmatism  is  therefore  a  dogmatical  procedure  of  pure 
reason,  without  a  previous  criticism  of  its  own  powers. 
Zant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  by  Max  Miiller. 

Do  we  explain  experience  as  the  product  of  the  non-Ego, 
we  have  the  system  which  may  be  called  Dogmatism;  do 
we  explain  the  whole  as  springing  from  the  Ego,  we  have 
Idealism.  Adamson,  Fichte,  p.  126. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  sect  of  physicians  known 
as  Dogmatists. 

dogmatist  (dog'ma-tist),  n.  [=  F.  dogmatiste 
=  Sp.  Pg.  dogmatisi'a,  <  LL.  dogrrtatistes,  <€rr.  (Joy- 
ftanaT^g,  one  who  maintains  dogmaSj  <  66y/M(T-), 
dogma:  see  dogma.]  1.  One  who  is  dogmatic 
or  maintains  a  dogma  or  dogmas ;  a  magisterial 
teacher ;  one  who  asserts  positively  doctrines 
or  opinions  unsupported  by  argument  or  evi- 
dence. 

He  who  is  certain,  or  presumes  to  say  he  knows,  is  in 
that  particular,  whether  he  is  mistaken  or  in  the  right,  a 
dogmatist.  Shaftesbury,  Misc.  Reflections. 

The  most  unflinching  sceptic  of  course  believes  in  the 
objections  to  knocking  his  head  against  a  post  as  impli- 
citly as  the  most  audacious  dogmatist.  .  .    .    ^  „ 
Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  i.  §  57. 

2.  [cap.]  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians 
founded  by  Hippocrates,  and  named  in  contra- 
distinction to  Empirics  and  MetJiodtsts.  They 
based  their  practice  on  conclusions  or  opinions  drawn  from 
certain  theoretical  inferences  which  they  consideredmight 
be  logically  defended  or  proved.     _ 

dogmatization  (dog''ma-ti-za'shon), ».  [<  dog- 
maUze  +  -ation.]  The  act  of  dogmatizing;  the 
act  of  drawing  up  or  stating  m  a  dogmatic  form. 
Also  spelled  dogmaUsatwn. 

The  avUabus  is  part  of  that  series  ol  acts  to  which  the 
doi^KS  of  1864  and  1870  also  belong,  and  it  bridges 

over  the  i"ten,^^£f  «^  ^t^^  Weekly,  March  20, 1876. 
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dogmatize  (dog'ma-tlz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dog- 
matized,  ppr.  dogmatizing.  [=  F.  dogmaUser  = 
8p.  Pg.  dogmatizar  =  It.  dogmatizzare  =  G.  dog- 
maUsiren  =z  Dan.  dogmatisere  =  Sw.  dogmaU- 
sera,  <  LL.  dogmatizare,  <  Gr.  doy/iartteiv,  lay 
down  as  an  opinionj  <  d6y/ia{T-),  an  opinion,  dog- 
ma:  see  dogma.  ]  I.  intrans.  To  make  dogmatic 
assertions;  utter  or  write  positive  statements, 
■  but  without  adducing  arguments  or  evidence 
in  support  of  what  is  asserted. 

I  question  whether  ever  any  man  has  produc'd  more  ex- 
periments to  establish  his  opinions  without  dogmatising. 
Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Wotton. 
Whose  pious  hope  aspires  to  see  the  day 
When  moral  evidence  shall  quite  decay. 
And  damns  implicit  faith,  and  holy  lies. 
Prompt  to  impose,  and  fond  to  dogmatise. 

Pope,  The  Dunciad,  iv.  464. 
j'iv™*"  ^'>ff""Mze  in  a  mixed  company  on  Providence 
and  the  divme  laws,  he  is  answered  by  a  silence  which  con- 
veys well  enough  to  an  observer  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
hearer.  Ejnerson,  Compensation. 

IL  trans.  1.  Toassertordeliverasadogma; 
make  a  dogma  of.     [Rare.] 

Then  they  would  not  endure  persons  that  did  dogmatize 
anything  which  might  intrench  upon  their  reputation  or 
their  interest. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  xiv.  §  4. 
2.  To  treat  dogmatically;  make  a  subject  of 
dogmatism:  as,  to  dogmatize  a  political  ques- 
tion.    [Rare.] 

Without  adducing  one  fact,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  perplex  the  question  by  one  sophism,  he  placidly  dog- 
matises away  the  interest  of  one  half  of  the  human  race. 
Maeaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 
-Also  spelled  dogmatise. 
dogmatizer  (dog'ma-ti-zer),  M.    One  who  dog- 
matizes ;  a  bold  asserter ;  a  magisterial  or  au- 
thoritative teacher.    Also  spelled  dogmaUser. 
An  earnest  disputer,  or  a  peremptory  dogmatizer. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  307. 

dogmatoryt  (dog'ma-to-ri),  a.  [<  dogma(t-)  + 
-ory.]    Dogmatical,    il.  D. 

dog-nail  (dog'nal),  n.  A  nail  of  large  size  hav- 
ing a  projection  on  one  side,  used  by  carpenters 
and  locksmiths. 

dog-on,  inte/rj.    See  dog-gone. 

dog-pan  (dog'pan),  n,  A  long,  narrow  wooden 
water-trough  lined  with  lead  or  iron,  used  in 
grinding  cutlery. 

dog-parsley  (dog'pars'''li),  n.  Same  as  fooVs- 
parsley  (which  see,  Tin.&ei  parsley). 

dog-pig  (dog'pig),  n.    A  sucking  pig. 

dog-poison  (dog'poi"zn),  n.  Same  as  fooVs- 
parsley  (which  see,  uadeT parsley). 

dog-power  (dog'pou'6r),  n.  An  apparatus  in 
which  the  weight  of  a  dog  traveling  in  a  drum 
or  on  an  endless  track  is  utilized  as  a  motive 
power. 

dog-ray  (dog'ra),  n.    The  dogfish.    Harrison. 

dogrose  (dog'roz),  n.  The  Bosa  canina,  or  wild 
brier,  natural  order  Bosacece.  It  is  a  common 
British  plant,  growing  in  thickets  and  hedges. 
The  fruit  is  known  as  the  hip. 

dog-salmon  (dog'sam'^gn),  n.  A  salmon  of  the 
genus  Oneorhynchus,  as  0.  gorhuscha,  the  hump- 
backed salmon  (so  called  in  Alaska),  or  O.  Tceta. 
See  salmon. 

dog's-bane,  dogbane  (dogz'-,  dog'ban),  n.  1. 
The  popular  name  of  the  plant  Apocynwm  an- 
droSCBmifoU/um.  The  root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  has 
been  used  in  America  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 
See  Apocynum. 
2.  The  Aconitum  Cynoctonum. 

dog's-body  (dogz'bodn),  n.  A  name  given  by 
seamen  to  a  pease-pudding  boiled  In  a  cloth. 

dog's-chop  (dogz'ehop),  n.  A  species  of  fig- 
marigold,  Mesembrianthemum  caninwm. 

dog's-ear  (dogz'er),  n.  1.  The  comer  of  a  leaf 
in  a  book  bent  over  like  the  ear  of  a  dog  by 
careless  use.— 2.  Ifaut,  the  bight  formed  in 
the  leech-rope  of  a  topsail  or  course  in  reefing. 

dog's-ear  (dogz'er),  v.  t.     [<  dog's-ear,  n.]    To 
bend  over  in  dog's-ears,  as  the  leaves  m  a  book. 
Lady  Slattern  lounger,  who  had  just  sent  it  [a  novel] 
home,  had  so  soiled  and  dog's-ear'd  it,  it  wa'n't  fit  for  a 
Christian  to  read.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 

A  "  register,"  meagerly  inscribed,  led  a  terribly  public 
life  on  the  little  bare  desk,  and  got  its  pages  dog's-eared 
before  they  were  covered.  ,.,..,,    ^     . 

B.  James,  Jr.,  The  Bostonians,  xxxv. 

dog's-fennel,  dog-fennel  (dogz'-,  dog'f  en''el),m. 
Mayweed :  so  called  from  its  bad  smell  and  from 
some  resemblance  of  its  leaf  to  that  of  fennel. 

dog's-grass  (dogz'gras), ».     Same  as  dog-grass. 

dog's-guts  (dogz'guts),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
iSynodontidce,  Sarpodon  nehereus :  same  as  bum- 

malo.  „.  .J    V    1 

dog-shark  (dog' shark),  n.  A  scyllioid  shark, 
Scyllivm  canicula. 


dog-tooth 

dogshore  (dog'shor),  n.  [<  dog,  9  (i),  +  shore'^.] 
In  ship-building,  one  of  the  shores  or  pieces  of 
timber  used  to  prevent  a  vessel  from  starting 
during  the  removal  of  the  keel-blocks  prepara- 
tory to  launching. 

dog-show  (dog'sho),  n.  An  exhibition  of  dogs ; 
a  bench-show. 

dog-sick  (dog'sik),  a.    Very  sick;  nauseated. 

dogskin  (dog'skin),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  The  skin  of 
a  dog,  or  the  leather  made  from  it :  also  applied 
to  a  kind  of  leather  (sheepskin)  not  actually 
made  of  a  do^S  skin,  it  is  somewhat  thicker  than 
the  leather  of  which  kid  gloves  are  made,  and  is  used  for 
gloves  for  men's  wear,  driving-gloves,  etc. 

II.  a.  Made  of  the  sMn  of  a  dog,  or  of  the 
leather  so  called. 

dog-sledge  (dog'slej),  n.  A  sledge  designed  to 
be  drawn  by  dogs.  Such  sledges  are  used  by  the 
Eskimos  and  in  northern  Asia. 

dog-sleep  (dog'slep),  n.  A  light  sleep  like  that 
of  a  dog,  disturbed  by  the  slightest  sound. 

My  sleep  was  never  more  than  what  is  called  dog-sleep; 
so  that  Z  could  hear  myself  moaning,  and  was  often,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  wakened  suddenly  by  my  own  voice. 

De  Qitincey,  Opium-eater,  p.  36. 

dog's-meat  (dogz'met),  n.  Scraps  and  refuse 
of  meat  used  as  food  for  dogs ;  especially,  in- 
ferior meat  set  apart  by  a  butcher  to  be  sold 
for  such  use. 

dog's-mercury  (dogz'm6r''M-ri),  «.  The  com- 
mon name  of  Mercurialisper'ennis,  natural  order 
Euphorbiacece.    See  mercv/ry. 

dog  S-nose  (dogz'noz),  n.  A  kind  of  mixed 
drink.    See  the  extracts.     [Eng.] 

Dog's  nose,  which  your  committee  find  ...  to  be  com- 
pounded of  warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin  and  nutmeg 
(a  groan,  and  "  so  it  is,"  from  an  elderly  female), 

Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  xxxiL 
The  sergeant  rose  as  Philip  fell  back^  and  brought  up 
his  own  mug  of  beer,  into  which  a  noggin  of  gin  had  been 
put  (called  in  Yorkshire  dog's  nose). 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxiv. 

dog's-tail  grass.     See  grass. 

dog-star  (dog'star),  n.  Sirius  or  Canicula,  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Canis  Major,  the  heliacal  rising  of  which  (see 
heliacal)  occurring  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
year  gave  name  to  the  dog-days  (which  see). 
See  also  Canicula,  and  cut  under  Canis. 

The  Dog-star  rages !  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt. 
All  Bedlam,  or  Parnassus,  is  let  out. 

Pope,  Prol,  to  Satires,  1.  3. 

dog-stone  (dog'ston),  n.     A  rough  or  shaped 

stone  used  for  a  millstone. 
dogstones  (dog'stonz),  n.     An  orchidaceous 

plant.    Also  called/ooZstowes. 
dog's-tongue  (dogz'tung),  n.    A  plant,  Cyno- 

glosswm  officinale.    Also  called  hounoPs-tongve. 

His  remedies  were  womanish  and  weak.  Sage  and 
wormwood,  .  .  .  do^s-tongue,  .  .  .  feverfew,  and  Faith, 
and  all  in  small  quantities,  except  the  last. 

C.  Beade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xciv. 

dog's-tooth  grass.     See  grass. 

dog-tent  (dog'tent),  n.   A  kind  of  tent,  so  caUed 

because  its  size  and  form  resemble  those  of  a 

common  kind  of  dog-kennel. 

If  tents  are  used,  the  small  dog  tent  is  the  best. 

Sportsman's  Gazette,  p.  651. 

dog-tick  (dog'tUs),  n.  A  tick  which  infests 
dogs.  The  commonest  dog-tick  of  Great  Britain,  to  which 
the  name  specifically  applies,  is  Ixodes  ricinus.  Another 
species  of  Europe,  I.  reduvius,  is  also  found  on  dogs,  but 
more  frequently  on  cattle  and  sheep.  There  is  no  distinc- 
tive dog-tick  in  the  United  States,  but  /.  bovis  and  I.  uni- 
punctata  are  often  found  on  dogs. 

dog-tired  (dog'tird),  a.  Tired  as  a  dog  after  a 
long  chase. 

Tom  is  carried  away  by  old  Benjy,  dog-tired  and  sur- 
feited with  pleasure. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  1.  2. 

dog-tooth  (dog'toth),  n.     1. 

The  canine  tooth  of  man ;  a 

canine.  Also  called e^e-footfe. 

— 2.     A    popular    English 

name  of  the  shells  of  Den- 

talium. —  3.   A  steel  punch 

used  in  working  marble. 
dog-tooth  (dog'toth),  a.  and 

n.    I.  a.  Inorcfe.,  anepithet 

applied  to  an  ornamented 

molding   cut  in  projecting 

teeth,    of    frequent    occur- 
rence   in     early    medieval 

architecture. 
II.  n.  Dog-tooth  molding. 

The  western  door  [of  the  church] 
adds  Norman  dog-tooth  and  chev- 
ron to  the  Saracenic  billet. 
J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,     church  of  Retaudi.  c 

[p.  172.  rente-Inf£rieure,  France. 


Dog-tooth 


dog-tootb  spar 

dog-tooth  spar,  violet.    See  the  notms. 
dog-town  (aog'toun),  n.    A  colony  or  settle- 
ment of  prairie-dogs,  Cynomys  ludoviciamis  or 
C.  columbianus.     [Western  U.  S.] 

The  black-tooted  ferret  .  .  .  will  .  .  .  work  extraordi- 
nary havoc  in  a  dofi  town,  as  it  can  follow  the  wretched 
little  beasts  down  into  the  burrows. 

T.  BooscveU,  The  Century,  XXXV.  666. 

dog-tree  (dog'tre),  n.  1.  The  cornel  or  dog- 
wood. 

The  knot  fastued  vnto  it  was  of  the  barke  of  the  Cor- 
nell or  dogfie-tree,  wouen  with  such  art  tliat  a  man  could 
neither  flnde  beginning  nor  end  thereof. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  326. 

2.  The  alder.     [North.  Eng.] 
dog-trick  (dog'trik),   n.    A  currish  or  mean 
tnck ;  an  ill-nat>ired  practical  joke. 

I  will  heere,  in  the  way  of  mu-tlie,  declare  aprettie  dog- 
tt-icke  or  gibe  as  concerninge  this  mayden. 

Polydore  Vergil  (trans.). 

dog-trot  (dog'trot),  n.  A  gentle  trot,  like  that 
of  a  dog. 

At  half-past  twelve  we  were  off  again  on  a  dog-trot^ 
keeping  a  straight  course  for  the  outermost  point  of  a 
large  cape,  hoping  to  reach  it  by  noon  of  the  following 
day.  'Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  346. 

dog-vane  (dog'van),  n.  [<  dog  +  vane.']  Nmit, 
a  small  vane,  composed  of  thread,  cork,  and  fea- 
thers or  hunting,  set  on  the  weather  gunwale 
of  a  vessel  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

dog-watch  (dog'wooh),  n.  Naut.,  a  watch  of 
two  hours,  arranged  so  as  to  alter  the  watches 
kept  from  day  to  day  by  each  division  of  the 
crew.  The  first  dog-watch  is  from  4  to  6  p.  m., 
the  second  from  6  to  8  P.  M.    See  watch. 

As  the  dog-watches  come  during  twilight,  after  the  day's 
work  is  done,  and  before  the  night-watch  is  set,  they  are 
the  watches  in  which  everybody  is  on  deck. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  14. 

dog-weary  (dog'wer'''i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
dogge-wearie^  Very  tired;  muchfatigued;  dog- 
tired. 

O  master,  master,  I  have  watch'd  so  long 

That  I  am  dog-weary.        Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2. 

dog-whelk  (dog'hwelk),  n.  A  popular  Eng- 
lish name  of  univalve  shells  of 
the  genus  Nassa,  as  N.  reticulata 
or  N.  areularia. 

dog-whipper   (dog'hwip"6r),   n. 
A  ehurch  beadle.     [North.  Eng.] 


It  were  verie  good  the  dog-whipper  in 
Panics  would  have  a  care  of  this  in  his 
unsaverie  visitation  everie  Saterday. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse  (1592). 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  a  sex- 
ton is  still  called  a  dog-whipper. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser..  III.  316. 

dogwood  (dog'wud),  n.  [Appar.  <  dog  +  wood^. 
Some  suppose  dogwood,  as  applied  to  the  wood 
of  trees  of  the  genus  Cornus,  to  be  a  corruption 
of  *dagwood  (<  dag'^  +  wood^),  a  name  equiv. 
to  its  other  names,  prick-wood,  skewer-wood,  so 
called  because,  being  firm,  hard,  and  smooth, 
it  is  used  to  make  butchers'  skewers ;  but  the 
form  *dagwood  is  not  found,  and  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  its  other  applications  (see  def.  3),  and  in 
similar  popular  names  of  plants,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  assume  a  defi.uite  intention  in  the  use 
of  the  animal  name.]  1.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Cornus;  the  cornel;  especially,  in  Europe,  the 
wild  or  male  cornel,  C.  sanguinea.  Also  called 
dogwood-tree,  in  the  United  States  some  of  the  species 
are  familiar,  as  the  flowering  dogwood,  C.  florida,  a  highly 
oi-namental  tree,  of  moderate  size,  covered  in  May  or  early 
June  with  a  profusion  of  large  white  or  pale-pink  flowers  ; 
the  Callfomian  dogwood,  C.  Nuttallii;  the  swamp-dog- 
wood, C.  sericea;  and  the  dwarf  dogwood,  C.  Canadensis. 
See  Cornus. 

2.  The  wood  of  trees  of  the  genus  Cornns.  Dog- 
wood is  so  exceptionally  free  from  silex  that  watchmakers 
use  small  splinters  of  it  for  cleaning  out  the  pivot-holes 
of  watches,  and  opticians  for  removing  dust  from  small 
deep-seated  lenses. 

3.  Any  cornel-like  shrub  so  called,  as  in  Eng- 
land the  Euonymus  Europceus.  The  black  dogwood 
of  Europe  is  Rhamnus  Fran^ula  and  Prunus  Padua, 
and  of  the  West  Indies,  Piscidia  Carthaginen^s ;  false 
or  striped  dogwood,  Acer  PennsylvanicuTn ;  Jamaica  or 
white  dogwood,  Piscidia  Erythrina ;  poison  dogwood, 
Rhus  venenata;  pond-dogwood,  Cephalanthus  occiden- 
talie;  and  the  white  dogwood  of  England,  Fibumum 
Opulus.  The  Tasmanian  dogwood,  Bed/ordia  salicirm,  of 
the  natural  order  Compositte,  has  a  beautifully  marked 
wood,  used  in  cabinet-work.  The  dogwood  of  Australia, 
Jacksonia  scoparia,  a  leguminous  shrub,  has  a  disagree- 
able odor  when  burning. 

dogwood-bark  (dog'wud-bark),  n.  The  bark 
of  the  Cornus  florida,  used  in  the  United  States 
as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  cases  of 
fever.     Ure,  Diet.,  11.  69. 

dogwood-tree  (dog'wud-tre),  n.  Same  as  dog- 
wood, 1. 

doil  (doU),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  dmaul,  q.  v.] 
Nonsense.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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doilt  (doUt),  u.  [Sc,  also  written  doylt,  doiVd, 
confused,  stupid,  crazed,  appar.  a  var.  of  dulled 
or  dolt :  see  dolt.  Ci.doil.']  Stupid;  confused; 
crazed. 

doily  (doi'li),  n. ;  pi.  doilies  (-liz).  [Said  to  be 
named  from  the  first  maker,  Mr.  Doily  or  Doy- 
ley,  "a  very  respectable  warehouseman,  whose 
family  had  resided  in  the  great  old  house  next 
to  Hodsoll's  the  banker's  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne"  (N.  and  Q.).  The  slight  resem- 
blance to  E.  dial.  (Norfolk)  dwile,  a  small  towel, 
a  coarse  napkin,  <  D.  dwaal  =  E.  towel,  appears 
to  be  accidental,  but  it  may  have  affected  the 
present  use  of  the  word.]  1.  An  old  kind  of 
woolen  stuff.    Also  used  attributively. 

The  stores  are  very  low,  sir ;  some  doiley  petticoats  ana 
manteaus  we  have,  and  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  laced  shoes. 
Dryden,  Limberham,  iv.  1. 
We  should  be  as  weary  of  one  set  of  acquaintance, 
though  never  so  good,  as  we  aje  of  one  suit,  though  never 
so  fine ;  a  fool,  and  a  doily  stuff,  would  now  and  tiien  find 
days  of  grace,  and  be  worn  for  variety. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  10. 

2.  A  small  ornamental  napkin,  often  in  colors, 
fringed  and  embroidered,  and  brought  on  the 
dinner-table  on  a  dessert-plate,  with  the  finger- 
bowl,  etc.,  arranged  upon  it :  also  used  for  many 
similar  purposes. 

Also  spelled  doyley. 
doing  (do'ing),  n.     [<  ME.  doinge,  pi.  doinges; 
verbal  n.  of  3ol, «.]     1 .  A  thing  done ;  a  trans- 
action, feat,  or  action,  good  or  bad.     [Eare  in 
the  singular.] 
Thou  takest  witnesse  of  God  that  he  approve  thi  doynge. 
Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  III.  174. 
"You  are  brave  fellows  I "  said  the  bishop, 
"  And  the  king  of  your  doings  shall  know." 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Child's  Ballads, 

[V.  295). 

2.  pi.  Course  of  action;  the  steps  or  measures 
taken  in  regard  to  something;  proceedings; 
movements. 

For  submitting  your  doinges  to  mi  iudgement,  I  thanke 
you.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  5. 

The  long  fantastic  night 
With  all  its  doings  had  and  had  not  been. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

doiti  (doit),  n.  [=  LGr.  and  G.  deut  =  Ban.  doit, 
<  D.  duit  (pron.  nearly  doit),  formerly  duyt, 
also  called  dv/ycken,  a  small  coin  (see  def.) ;  ori- 
gin unknown.  Of.  doitkin  =  dotkin  =  dodkin.] 
1.  A  small  copper  coin  (the  eighth  part  of  a 


doldrums 

doke2  (dok),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  dam.^  1.  A 
deep  dint  or  fm-row.  —  2.  A  contusion.  Dun- 
glison. — 3.  A  small  brook.  Halliwell. — 4.  A  flaw 
in  a  boys'  marble.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all 
senses.] 

dokeret,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  ducker. 

dokhma,  dokmeh  (dok'ma,  -me),  n.  [<  Pers. 
dakhma.'\  A  receptacle  for  the  dead  used  by  the 
Parsees,  consisting  of  a  low  round  tower  built 
of  large  stones,  on  the  grated  top  of  which  the 
bodies  are  exposed  till,  being  stripped  of  their 
flesh  by  carnivorous  birds,  their  bones  drop 
through  the  grating  into  the  pit  of  the  tower. 

After  all,  there  is  something  sublime  in  that  sepultm-e 
of  the  Parsees,  who  erect  near  every  village  a  dokhma,  or 
Tower  of  Silence,  upon  whose  summit  they  may  bury  their 
dead  in  air.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Oldport  Days,  p.  167. 

dokimastic,  dokimasy,  a.  Same  as  docimasMc, 
docimasy. 

dokmeh,  n.    See  dokhma. 

doko  (do'ko),  n.  [African.]  A  name  of  a  dip- 
neumonous  lung-fish  or  mudfish  of  Africa,  Pro- 
topterus  (Lepidosiren)  annectens.  See  mudfish, 
and  cut  under  Protopterus.   Also  called  komtok. 

dol.    An  abbreviation  of  dollar  or  dollars. 

Dolabella  (do-la-bel'a), ».  [NL.,  <  L.  dolabella, 
dim.  of  dolabrd,  a  hatchet:  see 
dolabra.']  A  genus  of  tectibran- 
cMate  gastropods,  of  the  family 
Aplysiidce,  or  sea-hares :  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  shell.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  eastern  seas. 

dolabra  (do-la'bra),  ». ;  pi.  dola- 
brce  (-bre). "  [L.,  a  kind  of  hatchet 
or  ax  (see  def.),  <  dolare,  hew,  chip  with  an  ax.] 
In  Bom.  anUq.,  a  cutting  or  digging  implement 
of    various 


Z>6laiella  sca- 
pula. 


Fontitical  Dolabrse. 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Doit  struck  for  Java  by  the  Dutch,  1765;  British  Museum. 

(Size  of  the  original.) 

stiver)  formerly  current  in  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Dutch  colonies,  and  worth  about  a  farthing. 
— 3.  Any  trifling  coin  or  sum  of  money. 
Morel.  You  will  give  me  my  gold  again? 
1st  Gnard.  Not  a  doit,  as  I  am  virtuous  and  sinful. 

Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage. 
And  force  the  beggarly  last  dmt,  by  means 
That  his  own  humour  dictates,  from  the  clutch 
Of  Poverty.  Cowper,  Task,  v.  816. 

Hence — 3.  A  trifle :  as,  I  eare  not  a  doit. 
doit^t  (doit),  V.  i.    An  obsolete  (Scotch)  variant 
of  dote^. 
doited  (doi'ted),  a.    [Var.  of  doted,  q.  v.]    Same 
as  doted,  1.     [Scotch.] 

Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  Lear, 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  o'  drooping  Care. 

Bums,  Scotch  Drink. 

doiter  (doi'ter),  V.  i.  [Cf.  dodder"^  and  totter; 
also  doif^  =  dote^.l  To  walk  in  a  feeble 
manner,  as  an  aged  or  infirm  person;  totter. 
[Scotch.] 

doitkin  (doit'kin),  n.  [Also  dodkin,  dotkin;  <  D. 
duitken,  dim.  of  duit,  a  doit.]  The  name  given 
by  the  English  to  a  small  Dutch  coin  which  was 
illegally  imported  into  England,  especially  in 
the  fifteenth  century:  also  applied  generally  to 
any  small  coin  or  sxun  of  money. 

Thence  he  brought  him  to  an  oil  cellar,  and  where  they 
sold  olives ;  here  you  shall  have  ^quoth  he)  a  measure 
called  Choenix,  for  two  brazen  dodkins  (a  good  market,  be- 
leeve  me).  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  126. 

For,  sir,  you  must  imderstand  that  she's  not  worth  a 
dodkin  for  a  queen.  Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote. 

dokaret,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  ducker. 
doke^t.    -An  obsolete  spelling  of  duck\  duok^. 


Dolabriform  Leaf  of  Mestmbri- 
aKthemum  dolabriforme. 


used,  according  to 
shape  and  purpose, 
as  a  hatchet,  an  ax,  a 
knife,  a  chisel,  a  mat- 
tock, or  a  pickax.  Do- 
labrie  were  used  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  in  making 
Intrenchments  and  de- 
stroying fortifications. 
Others  of  a  more  ornate 
form  were  employed  by 
the  pontiflces  in  slaugh- 
tering their  sacrificial  victims,  and  others  again  of  various 
shapes  were  used  in  gardening. 
dolabrate  (do-la'brat),  a.  [<  dolabra  +  -afel.] 
Same  as  dolabriform. 
dolabriform  (do-lab'ri-f 6rm),  a.  [<  L.  dolabra, 
q.  v.,  -(-  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  an 
ax  or  a  cleaver,  (a)  in  hot.,  applied  to  certain  fleshy 
leaves  which  are  straight 
and  thick  on  one  side,  thin- 
ning to  an  acute  edge  on  the 
other,  and  attenuate  toward 
the  base.  (6)  In  conch.,  ap- 
plied to  the  foot  of  certain 
bivalves,  (c)  In  entmn.,  ap- 
plied to  parts  which  are 
cylindrical,  or  nearly  so,  at 
the  base,  but  spread  out  on 
one  side  above,  so  as  to  form 
a  convex  sharp  edge  or  keel. 
dolcan  (dol'kan),  n.  Same  as  dulciana, 
dolce  (dol'che),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  <  L.  dulds,  sweet : 
see  dulcet.']  I.  a.  In  music,  sweet:  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  performer  that  the  music  is  to  be 
executed  softly  and  sweetly. 

II.  n.  A  soft-toned  organ-stop. 
dolce  far  niente  (dol'che  far  nien'te).    [It., 
lit.  sweet  do  nothing:  dolce,  <  L.  dulcis,  sweet; 
far,  fare,  <  L.  facere,  do ;  niente,  nothing :  see 
dulce,  douce,  and  fact.    Cf.  faineant.]    Sweet 
idleness ;  pleasing  inactivity. 
dolcemente  (dol-ehe-men'te),  adv.   [It.,  <  dolce, 
sweet.]    In  mosie,  softly  and  sweetly:  noting  a 
passage  to  be  so  performed:  a  direction  equiv- 
alent to  dolce. 
dolciano,  dolcina   (dol-che-a'no,  -che'na),  n. 
[It.,  <  dolce,  sweet,  <  L.  dulcis,  sweet.]    A  mu- 
sical instrument  of  the  bassoon  kind,  used  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
dold  (dold),  a.     [See  dolt.]    Stupid;  confused. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
doldrums  (dol'drumz),  n.  pi.  [Also  in  sing. 
doldrum;  perhaps  connected  with  dold,  stupid: 
see  dolt.]  1.  Low  spirits;  the  dumps:  as,  he 
is  in  the  doldrums.  [CoUoq.]— 2.  Naut,  certain 
parts  of  the  ocean  near  the  equator  that  abound 
in  calms,  squalls,  and  Ught  bafling winds;  also, 
the  calms  or  variations  of  weather  charactens- 
tio  of  those  parts.  The  region  of  the  doldrums  varies 
In  breadth  from  sixty  to  several  hundred  miles,  and  ^nifra 
its  extreme  limits  at  different  seasons  between  latitude  S 
S.  and  15"  N.  It  is  overhung  at  a  great  height  by  a  per- 
manent belt  of  cloud,  gathered  by  opposing  currents  or 
the  trade-winds. 


doldrums 

Now,  these  are  the  very  months  when  the  equatorial 
calms,  or  doldrums,  are  farthest  north  of  the  equator. 

Science,  III.  41. 
dolei  (dol),  n.  [<  ME.  dole,  dot,  earlier  dale, 
aal,  <  AS.  ddl,  a  division,  a  part,  ge-ddl,  divi- 
sion ;  the  same  as  the  more  common  nmlauted 
form,  AS.  dwl,  ME.  del,  E.  deaU,  a  part,  etc.: 
see  lieaA.]  1.  Apart  apportioned  or  divided 
out;  portion;  share;  lot;  fortune:  samea»deaii, 
1.     [Now  only  poetical.  ] 

For  vrthely  herte  myst  not  suffyse 

To  the  tenthe  dole  of  tho  gladnes  glade. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  136. 
And  crimes  were  set  to  sale,  and  hard  his  dale 
Who  could  not  bribe  a  passage  to  the  skies. 

Bryant,  The  Ages. 
Matter  me  not,  for  hath  not  our  great  Queen 
My  dole  of  beauty  trebled? 

Tennyson,  Last  Tournament. 

a.  In  mining,  one  of  the  shares  or  parts  into 

which  a  parcel  of  ore  is  divided  for  distribution 

among  the  various  persons  to  whom  it  belongs. 

[Cornwall,  Eng.]— 3.  A  portion  of  money,  food, 

or  other  things  distributed  in  charity;  what  is 

given  in  charity ;  alms ;  gratuity. 

To  greden  after  Goddis  men  [cry  for  the  friars]  when  ge 

delen  doles.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  iii.  71. 

Alms  are  doles  and  largesses  to  the  necessitous  and 

calamitous  people.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv.  8. 

Soles  were  used  at  Funerals,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Chry- 

sostom,  to  procure  Rest  to  the  Soul  of  the  Deceased,  and 

that  he  might  And  his  Judge  propitious. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  36. 
Let  me  .  .  . 
Walk  your  dim  cloister,  and  distribute  dole 
•       To  poor  sick  people.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

4t.  The  act  of  dealing  out  or  distributing:  as, 
the  power  of  dole  and  donative. 

It  was  your  presurmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 
Others  whom  mere  ambition  fires,  and  dole 
Of  provinces  abroad,  which  they  have  feigned 
To  their  crude  hopes,  and  I  as  amply  promised. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  1. 
Happy  man  be  his  dolef,  his  dole  or  lot  iit  life  be  that 
of  a  happy  man :  a  proverbial  expression. 
If  it  be  my  luck,  so ;  if  not,  havvy  man  he  his  dole ! 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  4. 

Let  every  man  beg  his  own  way,  and  happy  man  he  his 

dole  I  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  i.  1. 

dole^  (dol),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  doled,  ype.  dol- 
ing. [<  dofei,  n. ;  ult.  the  same  as  deal\  v.]  To 
give  in  portions  or  small  quantities,  as  alms  to 
the  poor ;  apportion ;  distribute ;  deal :  common- 
ly with  out :  often  implying  that  what  is  distrib- 
uted is  limited  in  quantity  or  is  given  grudg- 
ingly. 

The  supercilious  condescension  with  which  even  his  re- 
puted friends  doled  out  tlieir  praises  to  him.    Be  Quincey. 
Some  poor  keeper  of  a  school 
Whose  business  is  to  sit  thro'  summer  months 
And  dole  out  children's  leave  to  go  and  play. 

Browning,  In  a  Balcony. 

dole^  (dol),  n.  [Also  dial.  (Sc.)  dool,  dule,  dill, 
<  ME.  dol,  doel,  dowle,  duel,  deol,  <  OP.  dol,  doel, 
duel,  P.  deuil  (=  Pr.  tio?  =  Sp.  duelo  =  Pg.  (obs. ) 
doilo  =  It.  duolo),  mourning,  grief,  verbal  n.  of 
OP.  dolovr,  F.  douloir  =  Pr.  8p.  doler  =  Pg. 
doer  =  It.  dolere,  <  L.  dolere,  feel  pain,  grieve. 
Hence  also  (from  L.  dolere)  ult.  E.  dolent,  do- 
lor, condole.'^  1.  Grief;  sorrow;  lamentation; 
mourning.     [Now  only  poetical.] 

She  yede  anoon  to  the  holy  man  that  hadde  taught  hir 
the  right  creaunce,  luU  hevy  and  pensif,  makynge  grete 
doell  and  sorow.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  7. 

For  vs  is  wrought,  so  welaway ! 
Doole  endurand  nyght  and  day.    York  Plays,  p.  30. 
Till  on  a  daye  it  so  beftell 
Great  dill  to  him  was  dight. 

Sir  Cauline  (Child's  Ballads,  IIL  174). 
And  drest  in  dole,  bewailde  hir  death. 

Oascoigne,  Philomene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  101. 
She  died. 
So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Blaine. 

Specifleally— 2.  Themoaningof  doves.— 3.  In, 
falconry,  a  flock  of  turtle-doves. 

doles  (dol),  n.  [=  P.  dol  =  Pr.  dol  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  dolo,  <  L.  dolus,  artifice,  wile,  guile,  deceit, 
fraud,  <  Gt.  66?io(,  a  bait,  a  cunning  artifice, 
wile,  guile,  deceit,  akin  to  Si^ap,  also  dsAog, 
a  bait.]  •  In  Scots  law,  malevolent  intention ; 
malice. 

There  can  be  no  proper  crime  without  the  ingredient  of 
(joic.  Erskine's  Institutes,  IV.  iv.  §  6. 

dole*  (dol),  n.  [Also  B.  dial,  dool,  dowl,  Sc.  also 
dool,  dmle,  the  goal  in  a  game,  dule,  a  boundary, 
landmark,  =  D.  doel,  neut.,  the  mark,  butt, 
mound  of  earth  used  as  a  butt,  in  archery;  ct. 
doel,  m.,  the  place  where  the  armed  burgesses 
used  to  assemble.  The  sense  <mound  of  earth' 
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is  correlative  to  that  of  MHG.  G.  dole,  a  canal, 
<  OHG.  dola,  an  underground  drain,  entrance  to 
a  mine,  etc.  Of.  Icel.  d(Bla,  a  groove  or  trough, 
=Norw.  dmla,  a  trough,  channel,  a  little  stream, 
etc.  Cf.  dofeo.]  If.  A  boundary;  a  landmark. 
Accursed  be  he  .  .  .  who  removeth  his  neighbour's  doie* 
or  marks.      Homilies,  ii. ,  Exhortation  for  Rogation  Week. 

2.  The  goal  in  a  game.— 3.  A  strip  of  land  left 
unplowed  between  two  plowed  portions;  a 
broad  balk.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —4.  A  part  or  por- 
tion of  a  meadow  in  which  several  persons  have 
shares.    See  dole-meadow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

doles  (dol),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  dowel;  cf.  Norw. 
dol,  a,  little  dale,  a  meadow-lot  near  the  house, 
=  Icel.  dol,  dcel,  a  little  dale,  <  Norw.  dal  = 
Icel.  dalr  =  E.  dale :  see  daleK  Cf .  doleK^  A 
low  flat  place.    Halliwell.     [West.  Eng.J 

dole-bagt  (dol'bag),  n.  A  bag  formerly  worn 
by  an  official  charged  with  the  distribution  of 
alms,  especially  one  worn  on  stated  occasions 
as  a  badge  of  ofSce.     [Eng.] 

dole-beert  (dol'ber),  n.  Beer  given  as  a  dole 
or  in  alms. 

I  know,  yo'  were  one,  could  keepe 
The  buttry-hatch  still  lock'd,  and  save  the  chippings. 
Sell  the  dole-heere  to  aqua-vitse-men. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

dole-breadt (dol'bred), ».  Breadgiven  as  adole, 
or  in  alms;  especially,  bread  begged  on  All 
Saints'  Day. 
Pain  d'aumosne  [F.].    Bole-bread.  Nomenclator. 

dole-fish  (dol'fish),  91.  1.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
portion  of  fish  that  falls  to  each  of  several  fish- 
ermen who  work  in  company. — 3.  The  common 
cod:  formerly  so  called  by  the  fishermen  in  the 
North  Sea,  because  they  took  their  pay  or  dole 
in  this  kind  of  fish. 

doleful  (dol'fia),  a.  [<  me.  doleful,  dolful,  dul- 
full,  duelful,  etc.;  <  dole^  +  -ful.'\  1.  Full  of 
dole  or  grief ;  sorrowful. 

How  oft  my  doleful  sire  ory'd  to  me,  tarrjr,  son. 
When  first  he  spied  my  love.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Expressing  or  causing  grief ;  of  a  mournful 
or  dismal  character;  gloomy:  as,  a  doleful 
whine ;  a  doleful  cry. 

All  crysten  men  that  walke  me  by, 
Be-hold  and  se  this  dul/ull  syght. 

Political  Poems,  eta.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  93. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  up  till  a  thorn. 
And  there  sung  the  dolefuU'st  ditty. 

ShaJc.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  xxi. 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwelL  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  65. 

3t.  Crafty;  cunning;  wily.    Minsheu. 

He  .  .  .  hadde  welegamysshedalle  the  forteresses  of  his 
londe  that  noon  ne  myght  not  gretly  forfete,  and  thei  were 
so  doilfull  that  the  sarazins  so.distroied  tlie  londe  as  ye 
haue  herde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  192. 

=  S3T1. 1  and  2.  Mournful,  woeful,  rueful,  lugubrious,  dol- 
orous, piteous,  cheerless. 
dolefully  (dol'fvd-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  dolfulli,  dul- 
fulU,  deolfulliche,  delfulUclie,  etc.;  <  doleful  + 
-ly^.'i  In  a  doleful  manner ;  sorrowfully ;  dis- 
mally; sadly. 

God  sente  to  Saul  by  Samuel  the  prophete, 
That  Agag  of  Amalek  and  al  hus  lyge  puple 
Sholde  deye  delfulUche  for  dedes  of  here  eldren. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  419. 

dolefulness  (dol'ful-nes),  n.  The  character  of 
being  doleful;  melancholy;  gloominess;  dis- 
malness.    Bailey,  1727. 

dole-meadow  (d6rmed''''6),  n.  A  meadow  in 
which  several  persons  have  shares,  the  portion 
of  each  being  marked  by  doles  or  balks.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

dolent  (do'lent),  a.  [<  ME.  dolent  =  OP.  dolent, 
doleant,  F.  dolent  =  Sp.  doliente  =  Pg.  doente  = 
It.  dolente,  <  L.  dolen[t-)s,yyr.  of  dolere,  grieve, 
sorrow:  see  dole'^.']  Grieving;  fuU  of  grief; 
sorrowful.     [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Whan  Adragain  saugh  his  felow  fallen,  it  was  no  nede  to 
aske  yef  he  were  dolent.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  331. 

Bal.  The  king  is  angry. 

Craw.  And  the  passionate  duke 

EflEeminately  dolent.         Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  4. 
Through  me  the  way  is  to  the  city  dolent. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  ill.  1. 

dolert,  »•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  dollar. 

dolerite  (dol'e-rit), «.  [=  P.  doUrite,  <  Gr.  Sole- 
p6c,  deceptive,  <  SdTuic,  deceit:  see  dole^.^  A 
name  given  by  Haiiy  to  a  rock  of  the  basalt  fam- 
ily, called  by  some  a  basaltic  greenstone,  the 
deception  implied  in  the  name  referring  to  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  rock  from  other 
varieties  also  designated  as  greenstone.  As  lim- 
ited at  the  present  time,  dolerite  includes  the  coarser- 
grained  varieties  of  basalt,  in  wliioh  the  component  miner- 
als can  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  See  basalt  and  green- 
stone. 
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doleijtic  (dol-e-rit'ik),  a.  [<  dolerite  +  -jc.] 
Consisting  of  or  like  dolerite :  as,  doleritie  lava. 

dolerophanite  (dol-e-rof 'a-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  6ole- 
p6(,  deceptive,  +  -(pavtjg,  appearing,  <  ^aivtcBat, 
appear.]  A  sulphate  of  copper  occurring  in 
small  brown  monoclinic  crystals  at  Vesuvius. 

dolesome  (dol'sum),  a.  [<  dole^  +  -some.'\  Dole- 
ful; gloomy;  dismal;  sorrowful. 

The  dolesome  passage  to  th'  infernal  sky. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

dolesomely  (dol'sum-li),  adv.    In  a  dolesome 

manner.    M.  J). 
dolesomeness  (dol'sum-nes),  n.     Gloom;  dis- 

malness. 

If  the  exceeding  glory  of  heaven  cannotcouutervaUethe 
dolesomnesse  of  the  grave,  what  doe  I  beleeving? 

Bp.  Hall,  Meditation  of  Death. 

dolesst  (do'les),  a.  [<  do^,  v.,  +  -less;  var.  of 
dmvless.'i  Shiftless;  good-for-nothing.  Jamie- 
son.     [Scotch.] 

dolestone  (dol'ston),  m.  A  landmark:  same  as 
dolei,  1.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

dolfint,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  dolphin. 

dolla,  n.    Plural  of  dolium. 

doli  capax  (do'li  ka'paks).  [L. :  doli,  gen.  of 
dolus,  guUe  (see  dole^) ;  capax,  capable  (see  ca- 
pacious).'] In  law,  literally,  capable  of  criminal 
intention ;  hence,  of  sufficient  age  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong.  At  common  law  a  child 
between  7  and  14  is  presumptively  doli  vncapax,  but  may 
be  proved  to  be  doli  capax.  The  limit  is  modified  by  mod- 
ern statutes  in  some  jurisdictions,  as  in  New  York  by  the 
substitution  of  12  for  14. 

Dolichideet  (do-lik'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Brull6, 
1838),  <  Doliclius  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  ground- 
beetles,  typified  by  the  genus  Doliclius. 

dolichocepnali  (dol'i-ko-sef 'a^-li),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  dffliclwcephalus :  see  doUchocephalovs.]  In 
ethnol.,  those  people  whose  cephalic  index  is 
below  75,  and  who  are  consequently  doUcho- 
ceyhalie. 

dolichocephalic(dol''''i-ko-sef'a-likor-se-fal'ik), 
a.  [As  dolichocephal-ous  + -46'.']  Long-headed; 
pertaining  to  a  long  head :  as,  a  doUcliocephalic 
person  or  race ;  a,  dolichocephalic  skxiii.  This  word 
is  applied  in  ethnology  to  the  persons  or  races  having 
skulls  the  diameter  of  which  from  side  to  side,  or  the 
transverse  diameter,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  lon- 
gitudinal diameter,  or  that  from  front  to  back.  The  West 
African  negro  presents  an  example  of  the  dolichocephalic 
skull.  Broca  applies  the  term  dolichocephalic  to  skulls 
having  a  cephalic  index  of  75  and  under,  and  this  limit  is 
generally  adopted.  Compare  brachycephalic.  Also  doli- 
chocephalous. 

dolichocephalism  (dol'^i-ko-sef  a-lizm),  n.  [As 
dolichoceplial-ous  +  -ism.]  In  etjlnol.,  the  qual- 
ity, state,  or  condition  of  being  dolichocephalic. 

The  Esquimaux  are  long-headed,  and  are  allied  by  lan- 
guage and  customs  to  the  Kutcliin  and  other  races  of 
North  America,  who  are  of  good  bodily  development ;  so 
that  the  imagined  resemblance  to  them  would  not  neces- 
sarily militate  against  the  stature  or  dolichocephalism  of 
the  European  aborigines. 

Bawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  243. 

dolichocephalous  (dol^i-ko-sefa-lus),  a.  [< 
NL.  dolichocephaluSji.  Gr.  SoXi-x^g,  long,  +  K.e<paXf!, 
head.]    Long-headed:  saxae,  a.a  dolichocephalic. 

The  prevailing  form  of  the  negro  head  is  dolichocepha- 
lous. Quoted  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  500. 

dolicliocephaly  (dol"i-ko-sef 'a-li),  n.  [As  doli- 
chocephaCous  +  -^3.]  Same  a,s  dolichocephalism. 

The  existing  cranial  types  most  nearly  approaching  this 
are  those  of  the  Australians  and  Bushmans,  but  their  doli- 
choeephaly  is  equalled  by  that  of  the  Mongoloid  Eskimo. 
N.  A.  Jtei).,  CXXXIX.  261. 

Dolichocera  (dol-i-kos'e-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  doXtx^i,  long,  +  K£paf,'liorn.]  fii  LatreiUe's 
system  of  classification,  a  subtribe  of  Mvsddes, 
including  species  of  the  genus  Tetanocera  and 
its  immediate  allies. 

Dolichoderus  (dol-i-kod'e-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Lund, 
1831),  <  Gr.  6olLx6i,  long,"-)-  dkpri,  Attic  for  Supfj, 
the  neck.]  1.  A  genus  of  ants,  of  the  family 
Formieidce,  confined  to  the  new  world.  Four 
species  are  found  in  North  America  and  several  in  South 
America,  characterized  by  the  cubical  metathorax,  the 
horizontal,  nearly  flat  face  and  wings,  and  the  females 
with  two  complete  suhmarginal  cells.  B.  pustulatus  in- 
habits the  eastern  United  S^tes. 
2.  A  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  TeraeSri- 
onidce,  founded  by  Castelnau  in  1840.  It  con- 
tains 3  species  only,  all  from  Madagascar. 

dolicbodirous  (dol''''i-ko-di'rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  6o1t- 
Xo&eipoQ,  long-necked,  <  doXixaQ,  long,  +  detp^, 
the  neck.]    Long-necked. 

Dolichonyz  (do-lik'o-niks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6o- 
Xix^c,  long,  4-  oTOf,  nail.]  A  genus  of  Ameri- 
can oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Icteri- 
dm,  having  a  conical  bill  and  general  f  ringUline 
aspect,  acute  tail-feathers,  and  comparatively 
long  curved  claws,  whence  the  name.    The  type 
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ot  the  genus  is  the  bobolink  or  reed-biid,  Z).  oryzivorue; 

there  are  several  other  species.    See  cut  under  bobolink. 

DolichopodidSB((iol"i-ko-pod'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

<  DoUchqpus  {-pod-)  +  -ides.  ]  A  family  of  tetra- 
ohsBtous  brachyoerous  dipterous  insects,  con- 
taining a  number  of  flies  with  long  legs,  bril- 
liant metallic  colors,  and  active  predaceous  hab- 
its, as  the  weU-washers.  About  1,200  species  are 
known.  They  feed  upon  other  insects,  and  inhabit  damp 
places  covered  with  rich  vegetation.  The  larvae  are  long, 
slender,  and  cylindrical,  and  live  in  the  ground  or  in  de- 
composing vegetation.  The  adult  flies  have  the  first  basal 
cell  ot  the  wing  short,  the  second  united  with  the  discal 
cell,  and  a  terminal  or  dorsal  bristle  on  the  simple  3-jomt- 
ed  antennse.    Also  Doliehopidm  and  Dolichopodes. 

Dolictaopus  (do-lik'o-pus),  n.  [ISTL.  (Latreille, 
1796),  <  Gr.  doMxiTTOvq,  with  long  feet,  <  io2j.x6Q, 
long,  +  Troiif  (jrod-) 
=  E.  foot.']  The 
tjrpical  genus  of 
the  family  Doli- 
chqpodidce,  char- 
acterized by  the 
presenceof spines 
on  the  hind  meta- 
tarsi. D.funditor, 
which  is  common 
in  the  eastern 
United  States,  is 
an  example. 
Dolichos  (dol'i- 
kos),  n.  [NL., 
named  from  the 
length  of  the 
pod,  <  Gr.  SoTiix^Q, 
long.]  A  genus 
of  herbaceous  or 
sometimes  shrub- 
by leguminous 
plants,  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  com- 
mon bean,  Pliaseolus,  natives  of  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Austra- 
lia, with  a  few  species  in  South  America,  sev- 
eral species  are  extensively  cultivated  for  food  in  warm 
regions,  especially  D.  Labial,  often  called  the  Egyptian 
or  black  bean ;  D.  Siiiensie,  or  China  bean ;  and  1).  hi- 
Jlorus,  the  horse-gram  of  the  East  Indies.  B.  sesquipe- 
dalii  is  the  asparagus-bean  of  gardens,  a  native  of  South 
Ajnerica. 

Dolichosauria  (dol"i-ko-sa'ri-a),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Doliehosaurus.']  A  group  of  fossil  Zacertilia 
from  the  Cretaceous  formation.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  the  great  number  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  (sev- 
enteen in  the  typical  genus,  Doliehosaurus)  and  the  ex- 
tremely slender  elongated  body.  They  possess  limbs,  and 
a  sacrum  composed  of  two  vertebrse. 

Dolictaosauinis  (dol"i-ko-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ioMx6g,  long,  +  aavpoq,  a  lizard.]  The  typical 
genus  of  DoUchoscmria. 

A  very  singular  Lacertilian  found  in  the  chalk,  and  re- 
sembling an  eel  in  size  and  form,  has  been  described  by 
Professor  Owen,  under  the  name  of  Doliehosaurus. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  197. 

Dolichotis  (dol-i-ko'tis),  n.  [NL.  (of.  Gr.  6o\i- 
XoiaToc,  long-eared),  <  Gr.  6o%tx6s,  long,  -I-  ov( 
(uT-)  (also  ovai,  ovar-)  =  E.  eorl.]     A  genus  of 
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sects,  of  the  family  PompiUdcB,  or  digger-wasps. 
There  are  two  species,  both  European. 

Dolichus  (dol'i-kus),  n.  [NL.  (BoneUi,  1809), 
<  Gr.  do?.tx°(!  loiig']  A  genus  of  ground-beetles, 
of  the  family  Carahidos,  containing,  as  at  pres- 
ent restricted,  the  single  south  European  spe- 
cies D.  flavicomis.  Five  South  African  species  were 
included  by  Dejean,  but  were  separated  by  Chandoir  and 
Lacordaire  and  placed  in  Cymindis. 

doliid  (do'li-id),  n.    A  member  of  the  DoUidcB. 

Doliidae  (do-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Doliwm  + 
-idee.]  A  family  of  tsenioglossate  siphonosto- 
mous  gastropods.  The  animal  is  very  large,  and  has  a 
wide  head,  elongate  distant  tentacles,  greatly  developed 
cylindrical  proboscis,  and  a  very  large  foot,  lohed  and  di- 
lated in  front  and  having  a  horizontal  groove.  The  shell 
has  a  very  large  body-whorl,  relieved  by  revolving  ridges 
and  corresponding  grooves.  The  species  are  inhabitants 
of  tropical  seas.  Some  of  them  are  known  as  tuns.  See 
cut  under  Dolium. 

doliman  (dol'i-man),  n.    Same  as  dolman,  1. 

doliolid  (do-li'o-lTd),  n.  A  tunicate  of  the  iscca.- 
ily  DoUoliclw. 

Doliolidae  (dol-i-ol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Do- 
liolum  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  oceanic  cyclomy- 
arian  ascidians,  related  to  the  salps,  represent- 
ed by  the  genus  DoUolum,  and  representing 
with  some  authors  an  order  Cyelomyaria  (which 
see)  of  compound  tunicaries.  They  are  transparent, 


Dolichepusfunditor, 
( Line  shows  natural  size. } 


Sexual  Ascidiozo3id  ofDoliolum  denticulatum,  highly  magnified. 
a,  ganglion;  c,  endostyle;  d,  oral  opening  (atrial  opening  at  op- 
posite end) ;  ff,  esophagus :  i,  stomach ;  /,  intestine ;  /,  p,  f,  testis; 
r,  heart ;  t.  t,  muscles. 

free-swimming,  cask-shaped  organisms,  moving  by  con- 
tracting the  body  and  so  squirting  water  out  of  one  or  the 
other  end,  developing  by  an  alternation  of  generations, 
and  provided  with  ciliated  ribbon-shaped  branchise,  divid- 
ing the  respiratory  cavity  into  two  portions.  The  bran- 
chial lamellsB  are  pierced  with  numerous  slits.  In  sexual 
generation  the  ovaries  and  testes  mature  simultaneously. 

Doliolum  (do-li'o-lum),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
dolivm,  a  very  large  jar:  see  dolium.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  DoKoKdcB.  D.  derir 
tioulatum  and  D.  mulleri  are  examples. 

dolite  (do'Ht),  n.  [<  DoUtes  (Kriiger,  1823),  < 
Doliwm  +  Ates.]  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus 
Dolium. 


Patagonian  Cavy  {Dolichotis patachonica). 

South  American  rodents,  of  which  the  Patago- 
nian cavy,  D. patachonica,  is  the  type:  so  named 
from  the  long  ears,  which  are  like  those  of  a 
rabbit. 

dolichnric  (dol-i-ku'rik),  a.  [<  doUehunts  + 
-ic]  Ia.anc.pros.,  having  one  syllable  too  many 
at  the  end:  an  epithet  of  daetyUe  hexameters 
the  last  foot  of  which  is  apparently  trisyllabic. 
Such  verses  are  not  really  unrhythmical,  the  apparent 
fault  being  obviated  by  synizesis,  or  due  to  the  loss  of 
some  ancient  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  (as  in  the  Ho- 
meric dialect)  inadequately  represented  in  the  extant  text. 
See  miurus  and  macroeephalic. 

dolichurus  (dol-i-ku'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  do?u- 
Xovpog,  long-tailed,  <  SoWixog,  long,  +  ovpa,  tail.] 
1.  In  pros.,  a  dactylic  hexameter  with  a  redun- 
dant syllable,  or  one  apparently  redundant,  in 
the  last  foot.  See  dolichuric. —  3.  [cap.]  In 
sool.,  a  genus  of  fossorial  hymenopterous  in- 


dolilim  (do'H-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  doUum,  a  very 
large  jar.]  1.  PI.  dolia  (-a).  In  Bom.  antiq., 
a  very  large  jar  or  vase  of  rough  pottery,  usual- 
ly of  approximately  spherical  form,  used,  like 
a  cask  at  the 
present  day,  to 
contain  wine, 
oil,  and  other 
liquids,  as  well 
as  grain  and 
other  dry  com- 
modities. It  was 
more  anciently 
called  calpar, 
and  is  equiv- 
alent to  the 
Greek  pithos. — 
2.  [cap.]  The 
typical  genus 
of  gastropods  of 
the  family  Doli- 
idcE.  Dolium  galea 
is  a  leading  species. 
They  are  all  characterized  by  a  ventricose  spirally  fur- 
rowed shell,  with  a  very  small  spire  and  an  enormous 
aperture  with  crenate  lip,  and  no  operculum.  They  are 
laiown  as  tuns. 

dolFt  (dol),  n.  [A  general  use  of  Doll,  Dolly,  a 
woman's  name,  an  abbr.  of  Dorothy,  <  P.  Doro- 
tMe,  <  L.  Dorothea,  <  Gr.  AapoBea,  fem.  of  Aapo- 
6eog,  lit.  gift  of  God,  <  dopov,  a  gift  (<  diSAvai, 
give :  see  date^,  +  Bsdg,  (jod.  Theodore,  fem. 
Theodora,  is  oonrposed  of  the  same  elements  re- 
versed. Gt.dolV'.]  A  sweetheart;  a  mistress; 
a  paramour;  a  doxy.    Mso  dolly.    [Old  slang.] 

doll2  (dol),  n.  [In  childish  speech  common  also 
in  the  dim.  form  dolly ;  prob.  a  particular  use 
of  Doll,  Dolly,  a  familiar  dim.  of  the  proper 
name  Dorothy.  See  dolU,  and  cf .  dolly'^,  dolly^. 
Cf .  aXso  jacJc,  as  the  name  of  a  toy.  The  common 
explanation  of  doll  as  an  abbr.  of  idoll,  idol,  is 
certainly  wrong.    There  is  nothing  to  connect 


Dolium  galea. 


dollar 

the  word  with  East  Pries,  dolske,  a  wooden  doll, 
dohke,  dole,  a  doll :  see  duck^.]  A  puppet  repre- 
senting a  child,  usually  a  little  girl  (but  also 
sometimes  a  boy  or  a  man,  as  a  soldier,  etc.), 
used  as  a  toy  by  children,  especially  by  girls. 

Those  who  .  .  .  live  only  to  display  a  pretty  face  .  .  . 
can  scarce  rank  higher  than  a  painted  doll. 

V.  Knox,  Essays,  I.  xxxvi. 

dolF(dol),  m.  [So. ;  origin  obscure.]  1.  Dung, 
especially  of  pigeons. — 2.  A  large  cake  of  saw- 
dust mixed  with  dung,  used  for  fuel.  Jamie- 
son.    [Angus.] — 3.  A  large  lump. 

dollar  (dol'ar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  doUer, 
doler,  duller,  daler;  <  MD.  daler,  D.  daalder  = 
LG.  daler  =  Sw.  Dan.  daler  =  Pg.  dollar  (<  E.) 
=  It.  tallero  (NL.  dalenis,  thalerm),  <  G.  taler, 
thaler,  thaller,  now  usually  spelled  thaler,  a  dol- 
lar, snort  for  Jochimstaler,  Jochimsthaler,  Joa- 
chimsthaler,  orig.  Jochimstaler  gulden-groschr- 
pfennig,  i.  e.,  the  'gulden-groschen  (florin) 
penny  (coin)  of  Jochimsthal,'  so  called  because 
first  coined  (toward  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury) from  silver  obtained  from  mines  in  Joa- 
ehimsthal,  i.  e.,  Joachim's  dale  (G.  thai  =  E. 
dale^),  in  Bohemia.  They  were  also  sometimes 
called  Schlickenthaler,  because  coined  by  the 
counts  of  Schlick.  The  "Spanish  dollar"  is 
called  in  Sp.  a  peso.]  1.  The  English  name  of 
the  large  silver  German  coin  called  thaler :  also 
applied  to  similar  coins  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  of  Scandinavia;  to  the  large  silver  coin 
of  Spain,  the  celebrated  "Spanish  dollar,"  or 
peso,  also  caMeApillar  dollar  (from  its  figure  of 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules)  and  piece  of  eight  (as 
containing  8  reals) ;  and  later  to  a  large  silver 
coin  succeeding  the  Spanish  dollar  in  Spanish 
America. 

The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  is  agreed  w*  Magister  Teutonici 
ordinis,  so  that  the  duke  shall  have  for  his  charges  66,000 
dalers. 

Quoted  in  H.  Lodge's  lUus.,  etc.,  Eeign  of  Bdw.  VI., 

(No.  23. 
He  disbursed  at  St.  Colmes'  inch 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i,  2, 
Now  touching  Danske  money,  .  .  .  they  have  their 
Grasshe,  whereof  30  make  1  gilderne,  which  is  woorthe  i 
shillings  sterling,  and  they  have  also  Dollars  olde  and  new ; 
their  common  dollar  is  35  grasshe,  but  of  their  new  dollars 
some  are  woorthe  24  grasshe,  some  26,  and  some  30. 

Becorde,  Grounde  of  Artes,  fol.  159. 

3.  The  monetary  unit  or  standard  of  value  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  containing  100 
cents,  and  equal  to  about  4s.  lid.  English. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  represented  in  the  cmTency  by 
gold  and  silver  coins  and  by  notes ;  in  Canada  by  notes 
only.  A  two-dollar  gold  coin  is  current  in  Newfound- 
land. This  unit  was  established  in  the  United  States 
under  the  confederation  of  the  States,  by  resolution  of 
Congress,  July 
6th,  1787.  It  was 
represented  by  a 
silver  piece,  the 
coinage  of  which 
was  authorized 
bytheactof  Con- 
gi'esSjAugustSth, 
1786,  by  which 
was  also  estab- 
lished the  deci- 
mal system  of 
coinage.  The 
coinage  was  not 
begun  until  two 
years  after  the 
law  of  April  2d, 
1792,  establish- 
ing the  mint. 
That  law  pro- 
vided for  the 
coinage  of  "  dol- 
lars or  units, 
each  to  be  of  the 
value  of  a  Span- 
ish milled  dol- 
lar," as  that  coin 
was  then  cur- 
rent, and  to  con- 
tain 371i  grains 
of  pure  silver,  or 
416  grains  of 
standard  silver. 
The  Spanish  dol- 
lar above  men- 
tioned was  that 
struck  in  Span- 
ish America. 
Spanish  -  Ameri- 
can dollars,  and 
coins  represent- 
ing halves,  quar- 
ters, eighths,  and 
sixteenths  of 
them  (the  last 
two  known  as 
shillings  and  sixpences  in  New  York  and  some  other  States, 
and  by  other  names  elsewhere),  were  abundant  m  the 
United  States  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteeiitn 
and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Spanien 
dollar  coined  in  Spain  was  rare,  but  the  intrinsic  ™lue  oi 
the  two  coins  was  the  same.    By  an  act  of  January  I8tn, 
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ffc?!;„'?''*?.°'^  '"^  ™a*e  *°  consist  ol  «2J  grains  ,»„  Bue, 
™?^?;?i  y^'P"™  »"™r  remaining  tlie  same,  sni  grains, 
inis  dollar,  being  worm  in  marltet  value  from  100  to  104 
cents,  went  out  of  circulation.  An  act  of  March  3d,  1849, 
o?'™  .?  •  *"^  coinage  of  gold  doUars  of  25.8  grains  A  fine, 
23.22  bemg  pm-e  gold;  and  by  act  of  February  12tli,  18731 
this  was  declared  the  unit  ot  value  of  the  United  States. 
The  coinage  ot  gold  dollars  was  suspended  by  the  act  of 
September  26th,  1890.  An  act  ol  February  28th,  1878  di- 
rected the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  to  purchase  silver  bul- 
lion, not  less  than  ^,000,000  nor  more  than  $4,000,000  per 
month,  and  cause  it  to  be  coined  into  standard  silver  dol- 
lars. This  was  repealed  by  the  (Sherman)  act  of  July  14th 
1890,  which  provided  for  the  purchase  of  4,600,000  ounces 
of  silver  each  month  and  the  coinage  of  2,000,000  ounces  a 
month.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1893.  The  coins  repre- 
senting fractional  parts  of  the  dollar  are :  in  silver,  the 
half-dollar  and  quarter-dollar,  or  50-cent  and  26-cent 
pieces,  and  the  dime  or  10-cent  piece ;  in  nickel,  the  half- 
dime  or  5-cent  piece  (originally  in  silver.and  inconveniently 
small) ;  and  in  bronze,  the  cent  (originally  in  copper,  and 
much  larger)  and  the  2-dent  piece.  There  is  also  a  3-cent 
piece,  originally  coined  in  silver  and  afterward  in  nickel , 
which  has  bean  little  used  owing  to  its  inconvenient  small- 
ness  in  both  forms.  By  the  term  dollar  in  the  United  States 
notes  is  intended  the  coined  dollar  ot  the  United  States,  a 
certain  quantity  in  weight  and  fineness  of  gold  or  silver, 
authenticated  as  such  by  the  stamp  ot  the  government. 
Sometimes  abbreviated  doZ.,  but  commonly  represented 
by  the  symbol  $  (the  dollar-mark)  before  the  number,  see 
coinage  ratio,  under  coinage. 

The  Almighty  Dollar,  that  great  object  of  universal  de- 
votion throughout  our  land,  seems  to  have  no  genuine 
devotees  in  these  peculiar  villages. 

Irving,  The  Creole  Village. 

The  Congress  ol  1792  fixed  the  monetary  unit  of  the 
United  States  in  coin,  gave  it  the  name  Dollar,  made  it 
the  unit  of  the  money  ot  account  in  their  oiHces  and  courts, 
[and]  named  also  its  multiples  and  tractions. 

Report  of  Sec.  of  Treasury,  1886, 1,  xlv. 

.Almighty  dollar.  See  aimij^ftjj^.— Buzzard  dollar.  See 
buzzard.— VoUai  Of  tbe  fathers,  in  American  political 
parlance,  the  silver  dollar :  a  phrase  used  by  those  who 
advocated  the  resumption  of  its  coinage,  effected  in  1878, 
when  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  had  formed  no  part  of 
the  coinage  ol  the  country,  and  when,  owing  to  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  silver,  it  no  longer  possessed  its  origi- 
nal actual  value.— Lion  dollar  [also  lyon  dollar;  a  Dutch 
coin,  so  called  because  it  bore  the  figure  of  a  lion :  D. 
leeuw,  a  lion,  also  a  coin  so  called],  a  Dutch  (Brabant)  coin 
in  circulation  in  the  province  of  New  York  in  colonial 
times. 

There  is  an  Act  to  raise  the  value  ot  the  Lyo7i  Dollars 
which  were  apprehended  to  be  all  carried  out  ot  the  Pro- 
vince, because  under  their  proportion  in  value  to  other 
foreign  coin. 

God.  Burnet  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  Dec.  14, 1720  (Docs, 
[relating  to  Colon.  Hist,  ol  N.  Y.,  V.  583). 

Trade  dollar,  a  former  silver  coin  ol  the  United  States, 
weighing  420  grains,  authorized  by  an  act  of  1873,  and  in- 
tended chiefly  for  the  uses  ol  the  trade  with  China  and 
Japan.  An  act  of  March  1st,  1887,  authorized  the  Trea- 
surer ol  the  United  States  to  redeem  in  standard  silver  dol- 
lars all  trade  dollars  presented  within  the  following  six 
months. 

dollar-bird  (dd'ar-ljerd),  n.  One  of  the  roll- 
ers (Coradidce)  of  the  genus  Eurystomus,  as  JS. 
paaficus  or  australis,  of  the  Australian  and 
Papuan  regions :  so  called  from  the  large  round 
wMte  spot  on  the  ■wing.     See  cut  under  -Em- 


doUardee  (dol'ar-de),  n.  [<  dollar  +  dee  (a 
mere  finishing  syllable  ?) ;  cf .  dollar-fish.']  The 
blue  copper-nosed  sunfish,  Lepomis  palUdus, 
a  fish  of  the  family  Centrarchidee,  of  common 
occurrence  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 

dollar-fish  (dol'ar-flsh),  n.  1.  A  earangoid 
fish,  Vomer -seUpinnis :  so  named  from  the 
roundness  and  silvery  color  of  the  young. 
Also  called  moonfish  (which  see).— 3.  A  stro- 
matoid  fish,  Stromateus  triacanthus :  so  named 
from  its  round  form  and  silvery  color.  Also 
called  hutter-fish  and  harvest-fish.  See  cut  un- 
der butter-fish. 

dollar-mark  (dol'ar-mark);  n.  The  character 
$,  signifying  'dollar'  or  'dollars.'  Thus,  $5 
means  five  dollars;  |3.75  means  three  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents. 

doUee-WOOd  (dol'e-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  My- 
ristica  Surinamensis,  a  tall  tree  of  tropical 
America,  with  aromatic  foliage. 

dollin  (dol'in),  ».  [E.dial.]  A  small  earthen- 
ware jug  with  a  spout.    [Wales  and  west.  Eng.] 

dollop  (dol'op),  n.     [B.  dial.,  also  dallop,  q.  v.] 

1.  A  lump ;"  a  mass.     [Colloq.] 

The  great  blunderbuss,  moreover,  was  choked  with  a 
doUop  St  slough-cake.    £.  D.  Slackmore,  Lorua  Doone,  n. 

2.  See  dallop.  ,.  ,        „     -,  „  -, 
dollop  (dol'op),  V.  t.     [B.  dial. ;  at.  dollvp,  «.] 

1.  Tobeat.--2.  To  handle  awkwardly.    [Prov. 

doflyif  (dol'i),  n. ;  pi.  dollies  (-iz).  [See  dolP-.-] 
Same  as  doll^. 

Drink,  and  dance,  and  pipe,  and  play, 

Kisse  our  dollies  night  and  day.  Hemck. 

dolly2  (dol'i),  «.;  pl..fo«foe«(-iz).  [A  dim.  of 
MP ;  ult.  identical  with  dplly^]    A  doll.     See 

dom. 
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dollys  (dol'i),  «. ;  pi.  dOMes  (-iz).  [Prob.  from 
the  familiar  name  Dolly.  Cf .  dolP-,  jacJi  jenny, 
billy,  eta.,  as  similarly  applied  to  various  me- 
chanical contrivances.]  1.  In  mining,  the  flat 
disk  of  wood  which  moves  up  and  down  in  the 
keeve  or  dolly-tub  in  the  process  of  concentrat- 
ing ore  by  tossing  and  packing.  See  toss. 
[Cornwall,  Bng.] — 2.  In  pile-driving,  an  exten- 
sion-piece placed  on  the  upper  end  of  a  pile, 
when  the  head  of  the  pile  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  monkey.  E.  H.  Knight.— S.  A  tool  with  an 
indented  head  for  shaping  the  head  of  a  rivet; 
a  snap-head.  E.  H.  Knight.— 4:.  A  primitive 
form  of  apparatus  for  clothes-washing,  con- 
sisting of  a  wooden  disk  furnished  with  from 
three  to  five  legs  with  rounded  ends,  and  a  han- 
dle with  a  cross-piece  rising  from  the  center. 
The  dolly  is  jerked  rapidly  around  in  different  directions 
in  a  tub  or  box  in  which  the  clothes  to  be  washed  are  im- 
mersed in  water. 

dolly3  (dol'i),  V.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  dollied,  ppr. 
dollying.  [<  dollyS,  «.]  In  mining,  to  concen- 
trate or  dress  (ore)  by  the  use  of  the  dolly. 

dolly*  (dol'i), ».;  pi.  dollies  (-iz).  [Hind,  dale, 
a  tray.]  In  India,  a  complimentary  offering  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  the  like, 
usually  presented  on  trays  or  brass  dishes. 
Tule  and  Burnell. 

The  English  call  these  offerings  dollies ;  the  natives, 
ddli.  They  represent  in  the  profuse  East  the  visiting 
cards  ol  the  meagre  West.    O.  A.  Mackay,  Ail  Baba,  p.  84. 

In  the  evening  the  Sana's  dolly,  or  offering,  was  brought 
in,  consisting  of  fruit,  ol  atta,  rice,  grain,  and  .  .  .  hall- 
a-dozen  ol  champagne. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  202. 

dolly-bar  (dol'i-bar),  n.  [<  dolh)^  +  Sari.]  A 
bar  or  block  placed  in  the  trough  of  a  grind- 
stone to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  and  bring 
it  into  contact  with  the  stone. 
dolly-shop  (dol'i-shop),  n.  [Now  understood 
as  <  dolly^  (in  reference  to  the  black  doll  sus- 
pended over  the  door  as  a  sign)  +  shop;  but 
prob.  a  corruption  of  orig.  tally-shop,  q.  v.]  In 
Great  Britain,  a  shop  where  rags  and  refuse 
are  bought  and  sold ;  an  illegal  pawn-shop. 
dolly-tub  (dol'i-tub),  H.  The  keeve  forming  a 
part  of  the  so-called  dollying-  or  doUing-ma- 
chine,  used  in  Cornwall  in  the  process  of  toss- 
ing and  packing  tin-stuff.  See  toss  and  dolVy^. 
Dolly  Varden  (dol'i  var'dn).  [From  DoZZi/ 
Vardmi,  a  character  in  Dickens's  "Bamaby 
Eudge."]  1.  A  woman's  gown  of  gay-flowered 
material,  usually  a  muslin  print,  made  with  a 
pointed  bodice  and  a  skirt  tucked  up  or  draped 
over  a  petticoat  of  solid  color :  worn  about  1865- 
70. — 2.  [In  allusion  to  the  coloring:  see  def. 
1.]  _A  species  of  trout  or  char  of  California, 
Salvelinus  malma. 

dolma  (dol'ma),  n.  [Turk,  dolma,  lit.  stuffing, 
<  dolmaq,  flUj  stuff,  become  full.]  A  Turldsh 
dish  made  of  vine-leaves,  egg-plant,  gourds, 
etc.,  stuffed  with  rice  and  chopped  meat. 
dolman  (dol'man),  n.  [Also  written,  in  first 
sense,  doUmanj'ioTmeAydollymant,  <  P.  doliman 
(def.  1),  dolman  (def.  3)  =  G.  doliman,  doliman 
=  Dan.  Sw.  dolman  (def.  3)  =  Bohem.  doloman 
=  Euss.  dolomanH,  dolmanil  =  Bulg.  Serv.  dola- 
ma  =  Hung,  dolmany,  <  Turk,  dolama  (def.  1).] 
1.  A  long  robe,  open  in  front,  and  having  nar- 
row sleeves  buttoned  at  the  wrist,  worn  by  the 
Turks  over  their  other  garments.— 2.  The  uni- 
form jacket  of  a  hussar,  richly  ornamented  with 
braid,  and  peculiar  in  that  it  is  worn  like  a 
cloak  with  one  or  both  sleeves  hanging  loose. 
— 3.  An  outer  garment  worn  by  women,  with 
a  cape  or  hanging  piece  over  the  arm  instead 
of  a  sleeve ;  a  kind  of  mantle. 
dolmen  (dol'men),  n.  [Also  sometimes  tolmen; 
=  P.  Sp.  dolmen,  <  Bret,  dolmen,  <  dol,  a  table, 
-I-  men  =  W.  maen,  a  stone.  Cf .  W.  tolfaen,  an 
omen-stone  {faenia  comp.  for  maen,  a  stone).] 
A  structure 
consisting  of 
one  large  un- 
hewn stone 
restingontwo 
or  more  un- 
hewn stones 
placed  erect 
intheearth:a 
term  also  fre- 
quently used 
as  synony- 
mous with 
cromleeh.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  also  to  struc- 
tures where  several  blocks  are  raised  upon  pillars  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  gallery.  The  most  remarkable  monument 
of  this  kind  is  probably  that  known  as  the  Pierre  Couverte, 
near  Saumur,  in  France.    It  is  64  feet  long,  14  feet  wide. 
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and  about  6  feet  high,  and  consists  ot  four  upright  stones 
on  each  side,  one  at  each  end,  and  four  on  the  top.  The 
great  stone  of  the  dolmen  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut  is  33  feet  long,  14^  feet  deep,  and  18i  feet  across ; 
it  is  calculated  to  weigh  750  tons,  and  is  poised  on  the 
points  of  two  natural  rocks.  It  is  now  generally  believed 
that  dolmens  were  sepulchers,  although  afterward  they 
may  have  been  used 'as  altars.  They  are  often  present 
within  stone  circles.  The  dolmen  was  probably  a  copy  of 
a  primitive  rude  dwelling,  and  may  sometimes  have  been 
the  actual  structure  in  which  the  savage  sheltered  himself, 
converted  afterward  into  his  tomb.  In  several  cases  one 
of  the  stones  is  pierced  with  a  hole.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  tor  the  purpose  of  introducing  food  to  the  dead. 
Conclusions  in  regard  to  the  original  identity  of  various 
races  have  been  based  on  the  similarity  of  such  structures 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Hindustan,  Circassia, 
Algeria,  and  Europe ;  but  too  much  importance  may  be 
attaclied  to  this,  as  the  inclosed  dolmen  is  simply  the 
structure  which  savages  of  a  very  low  type,  ol  whatever 
race,  would  naturally  erect  for  shelter.  See  cromlech  and 
■menhir. 

dolmenic  (dol-men'ik),  a.  [<  dolmen  +  -io.1  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  dolmens. —  2.  Building  dol- 
mens. 

The  ethnological  character  and  the  migrations  ot  the 
supposed  dolmenic  people. 

N.  Joly,  Man  before  Metals  (trans.),  p.  158. 

Dolomedes  (dol-o-me'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  do- 
loiirj&riQ,  wily,  crafty,  <  667iOQ,  wile,  craft,  +  iJ.ijSo(, 
in  pi.  fiii&m,  counsels,  plans,  arts,  cimning,  < 
liil&mQai,  plan,  plot,  contrive.]  A  genus  of  citi- 
grade  spiders,  of  the  family  Lycosidw,  or  wolf- 
spiders.  D.  miralrilis  is  an  example,  and  is  one  ot  the 
spiders  which  carry  their  eggs  about  in  special  webs. 

dolomite  (dol'6-mit),  n.  [Named  from  the 
French  geologist  i)oiomJeM  (1750-1801).]  1.  A 
native  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
occurring  as  a  crystallized  mineral,  and  also  on 
a  large  scale  in  white  granular  crystalline  rook- 
masses,  and  then  often  called  dolomite  marble. 
The  proportions  of  the  carbonates  vary  from 
1:1  to  1:3  or  1:5. — 2.  Arockconsistihg  essen- 
tially of  this  mineral.  It  occurs  in  large  masses  in 
various  regions,  and  especially  in  that  ot  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, where  there  are  several  members  of  the  geological 
series  which  are  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  feet  thick, 
made  up  of  dolomite  in  a  remarkably  pure  form. 

dolomitic  (dol-o-mit'ik),  a.  [<  dolomite  +  -ic] 
Containing  dolomite :  said  of  a  limestone  when 
it  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  or  of  dolomite,  intermixed 
with  the  more  or  less  pure  calcareous  material 
of  which  limestone  ordinarily  consists. 

dolomitization  (dol-o-mit-i-za'shgn),ra.  [<  dol- 
omite +  -ize  +  -ation.']  Conversion  into  dolo- 
mite, either  partial  or  entire :  a  term  used  by 
geologists  in  discussing  the  origin  of  dolomite 
or  its  probable  mode  of  formation  from  lime- 
stone.   Also  dolomitisation,  dolomization. 

dolomization  (dol'^o-mi-za'shon),  n.    Same  as 


dolomize  (dol'o-nuz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dolo- 
•  miged,  ppr.  dotomizing.  [<  dolom{ite)  +  -ize.'] 
To  form  into  dolomite. 
dolor,  dolour  (do'lor),  n.  [<  ME.  dolour,  dolur, 
<  OF.  dolor,  dolur,' dolour,  F.  douleur  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  dolor  =  It.  dolore,  <  L.  dolor,  pain,  smart, 
ache,  grief,  sorrow,  <  dolere,  feel  pain,  grieve, 
sorrow:  see  dole^.]  If.  Pain;  pang;  suffer- 
ing; distress. 

Shortly  she  his  dolour  hath  redrest. 

',  F.  Q.,  ni.  V.  41. 


Constantine  Dolmen,  Cornwall. 


A  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is  good  doth 
avert  the  dolours  ot  death.  Bacon,  Death. 

Besides,  it  [the  water  ot  the  Nile]  .  .  .  cureth  the  dolour 
ot  the  reins.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  78. 

2.  Grief;  sorrow;  lamentation.  [Now  only  po- 
etical.] 

Where,  for  ouer  moche  sorowe  and  dolour  of  herte,  she 
Bodenly  tell  into  a  sowne  and  torgettulnes  ol  her  mynde. 
Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  29. 
Her  wretched  dayes  in  dolour  she  mote  waste. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  17. 
The  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  ot  the  hea^. 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  i.  3. 
Dolors  of  the  'Virgin  IVIary,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch., 
certain  events  in  the  life  ol  the  Virgin  Mary  which  are 
made  the  subjects  of  special  meditation  and  prayer.  They 
are  seven,  namely,  the  prophecy  ot  Simeon,  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  the  three  days'  loss  ot  Jesus,  the  meeting  of  Jesus 
on  the  way  to  Calvai'y,  the  crucifixion,  the  descent  from 
the  cross,  and  the  entombment.  Hence  the  Virgin  is 
entitled  Our  Lady  of  Dolors.—  Feast  Of  Dolors,  in  the 
Rom.  Cath.  Ch. :  (a)  The  Friday  after  Passion  Sunday. 
(&)  A  lesser  feast  established  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  1814 
for  the  third  Sunday  of  September. 
doloriferous  (dol-o-rif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  dolor, 
pain,  -I-  ferre,  produce,  bear,  -f-  -o«s.]  Produ- 
cing pain  or  grief. 

Whether  or  not  wine  may  be  granted  in  such  dolorifer- 
ous affects  in  the  joints. 

Whitaker,  Blood  of  the  Grape,  p.  74. 

doloriflc,  dolorifical  (dol-o-rif 'ik,  -i-kal),  o. 
[=  Sp.  dolorifico  =  Pg.  It.  dolorifico,  <  ML.  dolo- 
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rificus,  <  L.  dolor,  pain,  grief,  +  facere,  make.] 
Causing  or  expressing  pain  or  grief. 

Dissipating  that  vapour,  or  whatever  else  it  were,  which 
obstructed  the  nerves,  and  giving  the  dolorifick  motion 
free  passage  again.  Bay,  Worlfs  of  Creation,  ii. 

doloroso  (do-lo-ro'so),  a.  [It.,  <  LL.  dolorostis  : 
see  dolorous.l  In  music,  noting  a  soft  and  pa- 
thetic manner. 

dolorous  (dol'g-rus),  a.  [<  ME.  dolerous,  <  OF. 
doloreux,  P.  douJoureux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  doloroso, 
<  LL.  dolorosus,  painful,  sorrowful,  <  L.  dolor, 
pain,  sorrow,  see  dolor.']  1.  Exciting  or  ex- 
pressing sorrow,  grief,  or  distress;  dismal; 
mournful :  as,  a  dolorous  object ;  a  dolorous  re- 
gion; dolorous  Bighs. 

Tlier  was  Carados  of  the  dolerouse  toure. 

Merlin  (T&.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  260. 

But  when  the  dolorous  day 
Grew  drearier  toward  twilight  falling,  came 
A  bitter  wind,  clear  from  the  North. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

2t.  Painful;  giving  pain. 

Ther  was  doleroine  flght,  and  the  mortalite  so  grete, 
that  ther  ran  stremes  of  blode  as  a  rennynge  river  thoui'gh 
the  felde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  3S7. 

Their  despatch  is  quick,  and  less  dolorous  than  the  paw 
of  the  bear.  Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

=Syn.  1.  Sec  list  under  doleful. 
dolorously  (dol'o-rus-U),  adv.    [<  ME.  dole- 
rousely;  i  dolorous  +  -ly^.]    Sorrowfully;  in  a 
manner  to  express  grief  or  distress;  painfully. 

V  of  tho  pantoners  hym  toke  and  ledde  hym  forth  bet- 
inge  hym  dolerousely,  and  I  praye  yow  and  requere  that 
ye  will  telle  me  what  ye  be,  and  for  what  cause  ye  be 
come  ?  Merlin  (E.  B.  X.  S.),  iii.  644. 

Made  the  wood  dolorously  vocal  with  a  thousand  shrieks 
and  wails.  Sawthoma,  Blithedale  B/Omance,  xii. 

dolorousness  (dol'o-rus-nes),  n.  Sorrowful- 
ness. 

dolour,  n.    See  dolor. 

dolphin  (dol'fin),  n.  [<  ME.  dolphyn,  dolfin 
(also  delpMn,  delfin,  <  L.),  <  OF.  dalphin,  daul- 
phm,  F.  dauphin  =  Pr.  aalfin  =  Sp.  delfin  = 
Pg.  delfim  =  It.  delfino,  <  L.  delpMnus,  poet. 
delphin,  <  Gr.  6c?L<jiig,  later  SeT^iv  (dc/l^v-),  a  dol- 
phin (^DelpMnus  cMpMs):  see  Delphimis.  Of. 
dauphin.']  1.  The  popular  name  of  the  ceta- 
ceous mammals  of  the  family  DelpMnidce  and 
genus  Velphinus,  most  of  which  are  also  known 
as  and  more  frequently  called  porpoises,  this 
word  heing  interchangeable  with  dolphin.  The 
dolphin  proper  is  Delphinits  delphis,  having  a  longer  and 
sharper  snout  than  the  porpoise  proper,  divided  by  a  con- 
striction with  convexity  forward  from  the  convex  fore- 
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a  series  of  piles  driven  near  to  one  another  in  a  circle,  and 
brought  together  and  capped  over  at  the  top.  The  name 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  mooring-posts  placed  along 
a  quay  or  wharf. 

5.  In  early  artillenj,  a  handle  cast  solid  on  a 
cannon.  Usually  two  of  these  were  placed  at  the  bal- 
ancing-point, so  that  the  gun  would  hang  horizontal  it 
suspended  by  them.  They  were  commonly  made  in  the 
conventional  form  of  a  dolphin  ;  hence  the  name. 

6.  \_cap.]  In  astron.,  an  ancient  northern  con- 
stellation, Delphinus (which see). — 7.  laarch., 
a  technical  term  applied  to  the  pipe  and  cover 
at  a  source  for  the  supply  of  water. —  8.  In 
Christian  archceol.,  an  image  or  representation 
of  a  dolphin,  constituting  an  emblem  of  love, 
diligence,  and  swiftness.  It  was  frequently  intro- 
duced in  architectural  sculpture,  etc.,  or  worn  as  an  orna- 
ment by  the  early  Christians.  It  was  often  represented 
entwined  about  an  anchor. 

9t.  Same  as  dauphin Dolphin  of  the  mast(«flra(.), 

a  kind  of  wreath  formed  of  plaited  cordage,  formerly 
fastened  round  the  masts  of  a  vessel  as  a  support  to  the 
puddening.    Falconer.    See  puddening. 
dolphinet  (dol'fin-et),  n.      [<  dolphin  +  -et.] 
A  female  dolphin. 

The  Lyon  chose  his  mate,  the  Turtle  Dove 
Her  deare,  the  Dolphin  his  owne  Dolphinet. 

Spemer,  Colin  Clout,  1.  866. 

dolphin-flower  (dol'fin-flou'''6r),  n.  A  name 
of  cultivated  species  of  Delphinium;  the  lark- 
spur. 

dolphin-fly  (dol'fiii-fli),  n.  An  insect  of  the 
aphis  tribe,  Aphis  fabce,  which  destroys  the 
leaves  of  bean-crops,  thus  rendering  the  plants 
incapable  of  bringing  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
seeds  to  perfection.  Also  called,  £:om  its  black 
color,  the  collier-aphis. 

dolphin-striker  (dol'fin-stri"ker),  n.  A  ship's 
spar  extending  perpendicularly  downward  from 
the  cap  of  the 
bowsprit,  and 
serving  to  sup- 
port the  jib- 
boom  by  means 
of  the  martin- 
gale-stays. Al- 
so called  mar- 
tingale. 

dolt  (dolt),  n. 
[First  in  early 
mod.  E. ;  ap- 
par.  a  var.  of 
E.  dial,  dold, 
stupid,  confus- 
ed, <  MB.  dold, 
another     spell- 


Bowsprit-cap ;  6,  Dolphin-striker. 


Dolphin  {Dgifhinus  delphis). 


head.  It  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  the  Atlantic,  is  an  agile  animal,  and  often 
follows  ships  in  large  herds,  executing  amusing  gambols, 
describing  semicircular  curves  which  bring  the  blow-hole 
out  of  water  to  enable  itself  to  breathe.  A  usual  length 
Is  about  6  feet. 

That  even  yet  the  Dolphin,  which  him  [Arion]  bore 
Through  the  A^sean  seas  from  Pirates  vew, 
Stood  still  by  him  astonisht  at  his  lore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xt  23. 

2.  A  general  and  popular  name  of  fish  of  the 
family  Coryphcenidce :  so  called  from  some  con- 
fusion with  the  mammals  of  the  same  name. 
Species  are  Coryphcena  kippurus,  C.  equisetis,  etc.,  of  an 
elongated  antrorsiform  shape  with  ahigh  protuberant  fore- 
head and  very  long  dorsal  fin,  inhabiting  the  high  seas  of 
warm  and  temperate  latitudes.  They  range  up  to  5  or  6 
feet  in  length,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  change  of  color 
they  undergo  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  .^so  called 
dorado.    See  cat  under  Coryphcena. 

Parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour,  as  it  gasps  away, 
'   The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  gone  —  and  all  is  gray. 
Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  29. 
8.  In  Gr.  anUq.,  a  ponderous  mass  of  lead  or 
iron  suspended  from  a  special  yard  on  a  naval 
vessel,  and,  if  opportunity  presented,  let  fall 
into  the  hold  of  a  hostUe  ship  to  sink  her  by 
breaking  through  her  bottom. —  4.  Naut.:  (a) 
A  spar  or  buoy  made  fast  to  an  anchor,  and 
usually  supplied  with  a  ring  to  enable  vessels 
to  ride  by  it.     (6)  A  mooring-post  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  a  dock,    it  is  generally  composed  of 


ing  of  dulled,  dult,  dulled,  pp.  of  dullen,  dollen, 
make  dull  or  stupid :  see  dull,  «.]  A  dull,  stu- 
pid fellow ;  a  blockhead ;  a  numskull. 

OguUl  Odolt! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt!         Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

dolt  (dolt),  V.  i.  [<  dolt,  ».]  To  waste  time 
foolishly ;  behave  foolishly.     [Rare.] 

doltish  (dol'tish),  a.  [<  dolt  +  -ish^.]  Like  a 
dolt;  dull  in  intellect ;  stupid;  blockish. 

The  most  arrant,  doltish  clown  that  I  think  ever  was 
without  the  privilege  of  a  bauble. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

doltishly  (dol'tish-li),  adv.  In  a  doltish  man- 
ner j  stupidly. 

doltishneSB  (dol'tish-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  a  dolt ;  stupidity. 

In  that  comicall  part  of  our  Tragedy,  we  haue  nothing 
but  scurrility,  vnwoorthy  of  any  chast  eares :  or  some  ex- 
treame  shew  of  doltishnes,  indeed  fit  to  lift  vp  a  loude 
laughter,  and  nothing  els. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

dolvenf.  A  Middle  English  past  participle  of 
delve. 

domH,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  doom. 

dom2  (dom),  n.  [Pg.,  =  Sp.  don,  <  L.  domirms, 
lord,  master:  see  donK]  1.  The  Portuguese 
form  of  don%  used  in  Portugal  and  Brazil.  In 
Portugal  this  title  is  confined  to  the  kin^  and 
the  members  of  the  royal  family. — 2.  The  joker 
or  blank  card  used  in  playing  dom  pedro. — 3. 
[Abbr.  of  L.  dominus.]  A  title  formerly  given 
to  the  pope,  and  afterward  to  Eoman  Catholic 
dignitaries  and  members  of  some  monastic 
orders. 

-dom.  [<ME.-dom,  <  AS.-<ZoTO  =  OS.-dom  =  D. 
-dom  =  OHGr.  -tuom,  MHGr.  -turn,  G.  -turn,  -thum 
=  Dan.  -dom,  -domme  =  Sw.  -dom,  -dome,  prop, 
an  independent  word,  AS.  dom,  judgment,  law, 
jurisdiction,  E.  doom :  see  doom,.]  A  suffix,  ori- 
ginally an  independent  word,  meaning  'juris- 
diction,' hence  province,  state,  condition,  quali- 
ty, as  in  kingdom,  earldom, popedom,  etc.,  Chris- 
tendom, freedom,  halidom,  wisdom,  etc.:  much 
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used  also  in  colloquial  or  humorous  formations, 
as  in  uppertendom. 

domablet  (dom'a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  domable,  <  L. 
domabilis,  tamaMe,  <  domare  =  E.  tame:  see 
tame.  Cf.  daunt,  domitahle.]  That  may  be 
tamed.    Bailey,  1731. 

domablenesst  (dom'a-bl-nes),  n.  Capability  of 
being  tamed.     Bailey,  1727. 

domageH,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  damage. 

domage^t,  «■  [Ult.  <  L.  domare,  tame,  subju- 
gate: see  domahle.]     Subjugation.    Hohbes. 

domain  (do-man'),  11.  [=  D.  domein  =  G.  do- 
mane  =  Dan.  domcene  =  Sw.  domdn,  <  OF.  do- 
maine  (also  demaine,  >  E.  demain  and  demesne), 
F.  domaine  =  Sp.  dominio  (obs.  domanio,  after 
OF.)  =  Pg.  dominio  =  It.  dominio,  domino,  do- 
main, <  L.  dominium,  right  of  ownership,  prOTi- 
erty,  dominion:  see  dominion,  dominate.  Cf. 
demain.]  1.  Dominion;  province  of  action; 
range  or  extent  of  authority:  as,  to  trench  on 
one's  domain  by  interference. 

Me  thought  hi  hym,  as  my  witt  couthe  suffice, 
His  hert  was  noo  thyng  in  his  owen  demayne. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  56. 

2.  The  territory  over  which  dominion  is  exer- 
cised ;  the  territory  ruled  over  by  a  sovereign, 
or  under  the  government  of  a  commonwealth: 
as,  the  domains  of  Great  Britain. — 3.  An  estate 
in  land;  landed  property. 

The  large  domain  his  greedy  sons  divide. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xiv. 

The  village,  in  becoming  more  populous  from  some 

cause  or  other,  has  got  separated  from  its  cultivated  or 

common  domain;  or  the  domain  has  been  swallowed  up 

in  it.  Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  118. 

4.  The  land  about  the  mansion-house  of  a  lord, 
and  in  his  immediate  occupancy. —  5.  In  law, 
ownership  of  land;  immediate  or  absolute 
ownership ;  permanent  or  ultimate  ownership. 
In  the  last  two  senses  the  word  coincides  wim 
demain,  demesne. — 6.  The  range  or  limits  of  any 
department  of  knowledge  or  sphere  of  action, 
or  the  scope  of  any  particular  subject :  asj  the 
domain  of  religion,  science,  art,  letters,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  etc.;  the  judicial  domain. 

Thou  unrelenting  past ! 
Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  d&nvain. 

Bryant,  The  Past. 

7.  In  logic,  the  breadth,  extension,  circuit,  or 
sphere  of  a  notion.— crown  domains,  royal  do- 
mains. Same  as  crown  lands  (which  see,  under  crown). 
—Direct  domain  (F.  domaine  directe),  in  French-Cana- 
dian law,  a  right  of  superiority  which  the  feudal  seignior 
or  grantor  reserved  to  himself  on  a  grant  of  real  property 
held  under  feudal  tenure  or  by  emphyteutic  lease.— Do- 
main of  use  (F.  dormiina  utile),  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  right  of  ownership  of  real  property  held  under  a  grant 
from  the  feudal  seignior  or  by  emphyteutic  lease,  subject 
to  certain  dues  and  services  to  the  feudal  seignior  or 
grantor,  who  retains  his  right  of  superiority.— Bnlnent 
domain,  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  superiority  or 
dominion  of  the  sovereign  power  over  all  the  property 
within  the  state,  by  which  it  is  entitled  to  appropriate, 
by  constitutional  agency,  any  part  necessary  to  the  public 
good,  compensation  being  given  for  what  is  taken. 

The  Act  of  Virginia  legislators  which  stretched  the  doc- 
trine of  eminent  domain  to  the  borders  of  modem  social- 
ism. Johns  Hopkins  Hist.  Studies,  8d  ser.,  p.  35. 

Public  domain,  national  domain,  state  domain,  (a) 
In  Europe,  the  property  belonging  directly  to  and  control- 
led by  the  state,  such  as  lands  set  apart  for  state  or  pub. 
lie  uses,  roads,  canals,  navigable  rivers,  fortifications, 
public  buildings,  etc.  (6)  In  the  United  States,  the  lands 
owned  by  the  federal  government  or  by  a  State ;  the  pub- 
lic lands  held  for  sale  or  reserved  for  specific  uses. 
domal  (do'mal),  a.  [<  ML.  ■*domalis,  <  L.  da- 
mns, a  house :"  see  dome.]  In  astral.,  pertaining 
to  a  house. 

News  that  ought  to  make  the  heart  of  a  coward  tremble. 
Mars  is  now  entering  into  the  first  house,  and  will  shortly 
appear  in  all  his  domal  dignities, 

Addison,  The  Drummer,  iii.  1. 

domanial  (do-ma'ni-al),  a.  [<  F.  domanial,  < 
ML.  domanidUs,  <  ddmanium,  an  altered  form 
(after  F.)  of  L.  dominium,  domain :  see  domain.] 
Eelating  to  domains  or  landed  estates. 

In  all  domanial  and  fiscal  causes,  and  wherever  the 
private  interests  of  the  Crown  stood  in  competition  with 
those  of  a  subject,  the  former  enjoyed  enormous  and  su- 
perior advantages.  Hallam. 

domba  (dom'ba),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  large  East 
Indian  tree,  Caiophylhm  inophyllum.  _  The  seeds 
furnish  a  fragrant  oU,  and  the  wood  is  hard  and 
durable. 

dombet,  a.    A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  Oumi. 

Dombeya  (dom'be-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  in  honor 
of  J.  Dombey,  a  French  botanist  (1742-93).]  A 
stereuliaoeous  genus  of  handsome  shrubs  and 
trees,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  adjacent  is- 
lands, including  about  25  species.  The  bark  of  D. 
platanifolia,  of  Madagascar,  yields  a  fiber  that  is  oaeo 
for  making  cordage.  D.  Burgessioe,  of  South  Africa,  is 
known  as  the  Zulu  cherry. 


Domboc 

Domboc  (AS.  pron.  dom'bok),  n.  [AS.,  lit. 
aoom-ljook,'  i.  e.,  book  of  laws  :  see  doom  and 
book.^  The  book  of  laws,  now  lost,  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  King  Alfred  of  England, 
and  containing  the  local  customs  of  the  several 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.    Also  Domebook. 

These  would  probably  include  the  standard  work  of 
Alfred,  known  as  the  Domboc,  and  those  counterparts  of 
charters  which  served  the  pui-pose  of  a  primitive  enroU- 
ihent,  Athenceum,  No.  3083,  p.  706. 

domei  (dom),  n.  [<  OF.  dome,  also  spelled,  er- 
roneously, dosme,  a  town-house,  state-house,  a 
dome,  cupola,  F.  ddme,  a  cupola,  dome,  =  It. 
duomo,  a  dome,  cupola,  cathedral,  =  OS.  dom 
=  OPries.  dom  =  OHGr.  dom,  duom,  a  house, 
MHG.  duom,  tuom,  a  temple,  a  church,  =  G. 
thum  (obs.),  dom,  a  cathedral  (in  comp.  dom- 
Mrehe,  whence  the  accom.  Icel.  domkirlcja  = 
8w.  domkyrlea  =  Dan.  domlcirke,  a  cathedral), 

<  L.  domus  (ML.  also  prob.  ddm,us),  a  house, 
ML.  domtts  Dei  or  simply  domus,  or  with  a 
saint's  name  attached,  e.  g.,  domus  SancU  Petri, 
a  church,  cathedral,  often  roofed  with  a  cupola, 

<  G-r.  Sduo^,  a  house,  a  temple,  <  defieiv,  build, 
akin  to  E.  timber,  q.  v.  The  above  forms  were 
partly  mixed  with  ML.  doma,  a  house,  roof, 
cupola,  <  LL.  doma,  a  house,  roof,  <  Gr.  dafm(T-), 
a  house,  a  temple,  <  dlfteiv,  build.]  1.  A  buUd- 
ing;  a  house;  especially,  a  stately  btulding;  a 
great  hall;  a  church  or  temple.     [Poetical.] 

Approach  the  dome,  the  social  banquet  share.       Pope. 

The  aspiring  youth  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dmae 
Outlives  in  fame  the  pious  fool  that  raised  it. 

Gibber,  Bich.  III.  (altered),  iii  1. 
In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Ehan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree. 

Coleridge,  Kubla  Khan. 

Z,  In  ardh.,  a  cupola;  a  vault  upon  a  plan  cir- 
eular  or  nearly  so  ;  a  hemispherical  or  approx- 
imately hemispherical  coving  of  a  building. 
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be  removed  or  thrown  open  as  far  as  desired,  and  a  mecha- 
nism is  provided  to  revolve  the  dome  so  that  the  aperture 
can  be  made  to  command  any  part  of  the  heavens. 
5.  In  crystal.,  a  form  whose  planes  intersect 
the  vertical  axis,  but  are  parallel  to  one  of  the 
lateral  axes:  so  called  because  it  has  above  or 
below  a  horizontal  edge  like  the  roof  of  a 
house;  also,  one  of  the  faces  of  such  a  form. 
In  the  orthorhombic  system,  a  dome,  if  parallel  to  the 
longer  lateral  axis,  is  a  macrodome;  if  parallel  to  the 
shorter  lateral  axis,  a  irachydome.  In  the  nionoclinic  sys- 
tem a  dome  is  an  orthodome  or  clinodome  according  as  it 
IS  parallel  to  that  lateral  axis  which  is  respectively  per- 
pendicular or  oblique  to  the  vertical  axis.— Floating 
dome,  a  form  of  rotating  astronomical  dome  floating  in 
an  annular  tank  filled  with  a  fluid,  in  which  the  base  of 
the  dome  is  plunged. 
domei  (dom),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  domed,  ppr. 
doming.  [<  dome\  ».]  To  furnish  or  cover 
with  a  dome ;  give  the  shape  of  a  dome  to. 

Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  things  new. 
And  dorms  the  red-plough'd  hills 

With  loving  blue.     Tennyson,  Early  Spring. 

So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  domed  buildings  erected  by  the 
Bomans  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  indeed  long 
afterwards,  were  circular  in  the  interior. 

J.  Fergussmi,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  347. 

The  ceiling  is  divided  into  square  domed  panels  each 
containing  medallions  and  enrichment  finished  in  citrine, 
cream,  light  blue,  and  a  prolusion  of  gold. 

Beck's  Jour.  Dec.  Art,  II.  346. 

domett,  n.  and  ii.    An  obsolete  form  of  doom. 

Domebook,  n.    Same  as  Domboc. 

dome-cover  (d6m'kuv"er),  TO.  In  a  locomotive, 
the  cover  of  copper  or  brass  which  incloses  the 
dome  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat.  See  dome^, 
n.,  3  (&). 

dome-head  (dom'hed),  n.  The  top  of  the  dome 
of  a  tank-car. 

domel  (do'mel),  a.  A  dialectal  form  of  dumble'^. 
Grose. 

doment  (do'ment),  n.  [<  dol  +  -mere*.]  Per- 
formance; doings.     [CoUoq.] 

A  public  ball,  or  any  such  great  formal  do^meni. 

Rhoda  Broughton,  Joan, 

domesdayf,  domesmant,  etc.  Obsolete  forms 
of  doomsday,  etc. 

domestic  (do-mes'tik),  a.  andw.  [Earlymod.  E. 
also  domesttck,  domesUhe;  <  OF.  iJomesiigjte,  ver- 
nacularly domesche,  dmneeJie,  domeiehe,  diymes- 
gue,  etc.,  F.  domestique  =  Pr.  domesgue,  domet- 

?ue,  domestic,  domestegue  =  Sp.  domSstico  =  Pg. 
t.  domestico,  <  L.  dotnesticus,  belonging  to  the 
household,  s  domus,  house,  household:  see 
dome.']  I,  a.  1.  Eelating  or  belonging  to  the 
home  or  household,  or  to  household  affairs; 
pertaining  to  one's  place  of  residence,  or  to  the 
affairs  which  concern  it,  or  used  in  the  conduct 
of  such  affairs:  as,  domestic  concerns;  domes- 
tic Me;  domestic  dxitiea;  domestic  seivajitB;  do- 
tic  animals. 


Domeof  Bruimelleschi  (1420),  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  Florence. 

This  restricted  application  of  the  term  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  churches  of  Italy  were  almost  universally 
built  with  a  cupola  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  the 
transept,  or  over  the  sanctuary.  In  some  instances  dome 
may  refer  equally  well  to  the  church  or  cathedral,  or  to 
the  cupola  which  is  its  most  conspicuous  feature. 

At  the  south  side  of  the  court  there  is  a  fine  mosque 

covered  with  a  large  dom«.  ^  tt  •  -loo 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  11. 1.  IZi. 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  lu. 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Home, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity.  __  . , 

^  Emerson,  The  Problem. 

A  true  Gothic  dome -grand  arches  Jf  i^ding  up  to  a 
grander  dome  within,  concentric  stoiy  above  story  with- 
out, rising  with  forests  of  pinnacles  clustered  arolind  the 
tall  central  spire.  ^  „i  j    •    Tt„i„  „  on 

C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  311. 

8.  Anything  shaped  like  a  cupola,  (a)  A  hemi- 
mherical  archf  (b)  The  steam-chamber  of  a  locomotive, 
ff)  In  m«tffl?  the  upper  part  of  a  furnace,  resembhng  a 
KollowTem  sphere  0?  small  dome,  (d)  The  raised  roof  or 
monitor-roof  of  a  railroad-car  of  American  pattern,  serv- 
iSrC  lighting  and  ventilation,  or  a  similar  feature  over 
the  chief  cabin  or  saloon  of  some  steamers. 
4  The  dome-shaped  part  of  the  roof  of  an  astro- 
nomical observatory,  placed  over  a  telescope. 
It  is  usually  hemispherical,  and  is  so  arranged  that  any 
desSeTpart  of  the  heavens  may  be  disclosed  to  the  in- 
stalment In  some  forms  this  is  accomplished  by  means 
ofHontinuous  series  of  shutters;  in  others  a  complete 
tol^tudinal  section  of  the  dome,  from  apex  to  base,  can 


Who  addeth  that  they  lined  not  without  men,  but  that 
they  put  the  men  to  domestiJce  drudgeries,  and  exercised 
the  women  in  the  field.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  898. 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  surviv'd  the  fall ! 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  41. 

In  these  simple  vales 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
Is  by  domestic  service  unimpaired. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vi. 

2.  Attached  to  the  occupations  of  the  home  or 
the  family ;  pertaining  to  home  life,  or  to  house- 
hold affairs  or  interests:  as,  a  domestic  man  or 
woman. 

Well  you  see,  master  Premium,  what  a  domestic  char- 
acter I  am ;  here  I  sit  of  an  evening  surrounded  by  my 
family.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

His  fortitude  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  his 
domestic  feelings  were  unusually  strong. 

Macaiday,  Bunyan. 

The  dArmestic  man,  who  loves  no  music  so  well  as  his 
kitchen  clock,  and  the  airs  which  the  logs  sing  to  him  as 
they  bum  on  the  hearth,  has  solaces  which  others  never 
dream  of.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  206. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  considered  as  a  fam- 
ily, or  to  one's  own  country;  internal;  not  for- 
eign: as,  domesUo  ddssensiona;  domestic  goods; 
domestic  trade. 

Lo  here  maye  ye  see  this  beast  to  be  no  stranger,  borne 

farr  off,  for  Paul  saith,  he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God ; 

he  is  therefore  a  domesij/oenimye.  ,„.,.. 

Jaye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  vu. 

If  there  be  any  proposition  universally  true  in  politics, 
it  is  this,  that  foreign  attachments  are  the  fruit  oi  domes- 
tic misrule.  Macaiday,  Disabilities  of  Jews. 

Domestic  peace  is  maintained  without  the  aid  of  a  mili- 
tary establishment.  Bancroft,  Hist.  IJ.  S.,  I.,  Int. 
4  Home-made:  an  epithet  applied  to  certain 
cotton  cloths  of  Ameriean  manufacture.  See 
II.,  5. 


domesticate 

A  stack  of  unbleached  domestic  cloth  for  a  bolster. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Century,  XXXV.  46l 

Domestic  arcMtecture.  (a)  The  art  of  designing  and 
executing  buildings  for  domestic  or  private  use,  as  cot- 
tages, farm-houses,  villas,  mansions,  etc.  (6)  Collectively, 
the  styles  or  methods  pui-sued  in  building  for  domestic 
purposes ;  the  character  or  quality  of  domestic  buildings : 
as,  the  domestic  architecture  of  England  as  compared  with 
tliat  of  France.— Domestic  commerce,  domestic  cor- 
poration. See  tiie  nouns.— Domestic  economy,  the 
manner  in  whicli  matters  relating  to  the  family  are  cou- 
ducted;  specifically,  the  economical  management  of  house- 
hold affairs ;  the  art  of  managing  domestic  affairs  in  the 
best  and  thriftiest  manner.— Domestic  medicine,  medi- 
cine as  practised  by  unprofessional  persons  in  theu-  own 
families.— Domestic  motor.    See  motor. 

II,  TO.  1.  A  household  servant;  a  servant  re- 
siding with  a  family. 

The  master  labours,  and  leads  an  anxious  life,  to  secure 
plenty  and  ease  to  the  domestics. 

Knox,  Duty  of  Servants,  Sermons,  xvi. 

Many  a  gallant  gay  domestic 
Bows  before  him  at  the  door. 

Tennyson,  Lord  of  Burleigh. 

3t.  A  native  of  a  country. 

If  he  were  a  f orreiner  for  birth,  yet  he  was  a  domestick 
In  heart.  Bp.  Hall,  Good  Centurion. 

8t.  An  inmate  of  a  house. 

The  great  Basil  mentions  a  certain  art,  of  drawing 
many  doves,  by  anointing  the  wings  of  a  few  with  a  fra- 
grant ointment,  and  so  sending  them  abroad,  that  by  the 
fragraucy  of  the  ointment  they  may  allure  others  unto 
the  house  whereof  they  are  themselves  the  domesticks. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  iv..  Int. 

4+.  A  domicile ;  a  home. 

I  found  myself  so  unfit  for  courts,  that  I  was  resolved 
to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  in  my  own  domestick. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Memoirs,  p.  345. 

5.  pi.  Home-made  cotton  cloths,  either  bleached 
or  unbleached,  of  the  grades  in  common  use, 
and  neither  printed  nor  dyed.  [U.S.] 
domestical  (do-mes'ti-kal),  a.  and  ».  [<  ME. 
domesUcall;  (.'domestic -f -at]  I.  a.  It.  Same 
as  domestic. 

Abandoned  and  forsaken,  yea  even  of  his  own  domesti- 
cal servants. 

Quoted  in  Raleigh's  Hist.  World,  Pref.,  p.  34. 

The  original,  proceedings  and  successe  of  the  Northren 
domestic(U  and  forren  trades  and  trafQques  of  this  Isle  of 
Britain.  Bakluyt'8  Voyages,  1. 124. 

2.  Of  a  home-like  character ;  of  local  origin. 
[Kare.] 

The  Catholic  Church  .  .  .  has  made  in  fourteen  cen- 
turies [in  England]  a  massive  system,  .  .  .  at  once  cZo7n«g- 
tical  and  stately.  Emerson,  English  Traits. 

Il.t  TO.  1.  A  family;  a  household. 

Amongest  whom,  ther  were  many  his  parentes  &  do- 
mestieals  or  housholdes.   Nicolls,  tr.  of  Thucydides,  f ol.  41. 

2.  A  domestic ;  a  servant.    Southwell. 
domestically  (do-mes'ti-kal-i),  ad«).     1.  In  re- 
lation to  domestic  affairs. 

As  the  conception  of  life  in  the  Hebrew  heaven  elab- 
orated, .  .  .  the  ascribed  arrangements  did  not,  like  those 
of  the  Greeks,  parallel  terrestrial  arrangements  domesti- 
cally. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  105. 

Her  brother's  life  struck  her  as  bare,  ungarnished,  help- 
less, socially  and  domestically  speaking. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Harper's  Mag.,  LX.XVII.  98. 

2.  Privately ;  as  one  of  a  family. 
domesticantt  (do-mes'ti-kant),  a. .  [<  ML.  do- 
mestican(,t-)s,  ppr.  of  domesUcare:  see  domesti- 
cate.]   Forming  part  of  the  same  family. 

The  power  .  .  .  was  virtually  residing  and  domesticant 
in  the  plurality  of  his  assessors. 

Sir  E.  Dering,  Speeches,  p.  71. 

domesticate  (do-mes'ti-kat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
domesticated,  ppr.  domesUcatimg.  [<  LL.  domes- 
ticatus,  p.  a.,  prop.  pp.  of  (ML.)  domesUcare  (> 
It.  domesUcare  =  Pg.  Sp.  domesticar  =  Pr.  cU>- 
mesgar,  dome^ar  =  F.  domestiquer,  OF.  domes- 
cher),  live  in  a  family,  trans,  tame,  <  L.  domes- 
iiCMS,  domestic :  aeedomesUc]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
make  domestic ;  accustom  to  remaia  much  at 
home:  as,  to  domesticate  one' sse]£. — 2.  To  make 
an  inmate  of  a  household ;  associate  in  family 
life ;  hence,  to  make  intimate  or  cause  to  be- 
come familiar,  as  if  at  home. 

Having  the  entry  into  your  house,  and  being  half  do- 
mesticated by  their  situation. 

Burke,  To  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

I  would  not  be  domesticated  all  my  days  with  a  person 
of  very  superior  capacity  to  my  own. 

LaTnb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 

To  marry  is  to  domesticate  the  Kecording  Angel. 

jR.  L.  Stevenson,  Virginibus  Puerisque,  il. 

This  proposition  I  beg  the  reader  to  domesticate  in  the 
most  intimate  and  familiar  part  of  his  knowledge. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVIII.  748. 

If  we  dilate  in  beholding  the  Greek  energy,  the  Roman 
pride,  it  is  that  we  are  already  domesticating  the  same 
sentiment.  Emerson,  Essays,  let  ser.,  p.  231, 


domesticate 

3.  To  oonveit  to  domestic  uses,  as  wild  ani- 
mals or  plants ;  tame  or  bring  under  control 
or  cultivation ;  reclaim  from  a  state  of  na- 
ture. 

The  domestiC'Xted  reindeer  still  retains  his  wild  instincts, 

and  never  fails  to  protest  against  the  necessity  of  labor. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  144. 

II.  intrans.  To  live  much  at  home;  lead  a 
quiet  home  life ;  become  a  member  of  a  family 
circle. 

I  would  rather  .  .  .  see  her  married  to  some  honest  and 
tender-hearted  man,  whose  love  might  induce  him  to  do- 
mesticoM  with  her,  and  to  live  peaceably  and  pleasingly 
within  his  family  circle,  than  to  see  her  mated  with  a 
prince  of  the  blood.       H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  306. 

domestication  (do-mes-ti-ka'shon),  re.  [=  P. 
domestication  =  Sp.  domesticadon  =  Pg.  domes- 
tlca^So  =  It.  domesUcazione,  <  ML.  as  if  *domes- 
ticatio^n-),  <  domesticare,  domesticate:  see  do- 
mesticate.'] 1.  The  act  of  becoming  domestic, 
or  the  state  of  being  domesticated;  home  life; 
home-like  association  or  familiarity. — 2.  The 
act  of  converting  to  domestic  uses,  as  wild  ani- 
mals or  plants,  by  taming  or  cultivation ;  the 
state  of  being  made  domestic :  as,  the  domesti- 
cation of  the  zebra  has  been  attempted;  the 
domestication  of  the  potato. 

domesticative  (do-mes'ti-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  domes- 
ticate +  -ive.]  Tending  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
domestication :  as,  domesticative  breeding. 

domesticity  (do-mes-tis'j-ti),  n. ;  pi.  domestici- 
ties (-tiz).  [=  F.  domesiifiU  =  Sp.  domesUci- 
dad  =  Pg.  domestiddade,  <  ML.  domestioita{t-)s, 
<  L.  domesticus,  domestic:  see  domestic.']  1. 
The  state  of  being  domestic. 

These  great  artists  [who  succeeded  "the  masters "] 
hrought  with  them  mystery,  despondency,  domesticity, 
sensuality :  of  all  these  good  came,  as  well  as  evil. 

Ruskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  184. 

Some  of  the  aspects  of  a  soldier's  career,  its  nomadic 
character,  its  want  of  domesticity. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  936. 

3.  A  domestic  affair,  act,  or  habit. 

The  domesticities  of  life.  J.  Martineau. 

domesticize  (do-mes'ti-siz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  domestieized,  ppr.  domestidzing.  [<  domes- 
tic +  -ize.]  To  render  domestic ;  domesticate. 
Soutliey. 

domett  (dom'et),  re.  [Prob.  from  a  proper 
name.]  A  plain  cloth,  of  which  the  warp  is 
cotton  and  the  weft  woolen. 

-domeykite  (do-ma'klt),  re.  [After  I.  Domeyho, 
a  Chilian  mineralogist.]  A  native  copper  ar- 
senid,  occurring  massive  in  ChiU,  of  a  tin-white 
to  steel-gray  color  and  metallic  luster. 

•domical  (do'mi-kal),  a.  [<  ML.  *domicaUs,  do- 
micialis,  <  L.  domiis,  a  house,  ML.  a  church,  etc. : 
see  dome.']  Kelated  to  or  shaped  like  a  d.ome ; 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  dome  or 
domes ;  influenced  in  construction  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  dome. 

The  kings  of  Myk6n6  had  reared  those  tombs  or  trea- 
suries which  show  such  a  wonderful  striving  after  the  do. 
mical  form  while  the  domical  construction  was  not  yet  un- 
derstood. K  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  405. 

Domical  church,  a  church  of  which  a  dome  is  the  char- 
acteristic feature ;  or,  specifically,  a  church  of  which  the 
entire  roof-plan  is  practically  a  series  of  domes,  whether 
boldly  prominent,  as  in  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  iu  the 
church  of  St.  Front  at  f  ^rigueux,  France,  copied  from  it 


Domicella  {Lorius  dotnicella). 


Domical  Church.— Cathedral  of  Perigueux.  France  ;  nth  century. 


in  the  eleventh  century,  or  not  apparent  from  the  exte- 
rior, as  is  common  in  the  medieval  churches  of  Anjouand 
bordering  provinces.  Tliis  system  of  construction  is  of 
Byzantine  origin,  and  presents  a  highly  interesting  and 
important  phase  of  architectural  development. 

[P^rigord]  is  the  land  alike  of  flint  implements  and  of 
.domical  churches.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  325. 
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domically  (do'mi-kal-i),  ad/o.  In  a  domical 
manner ;  as  or  with  a  dome :  as,  domically  roofed 
chapels. 

domicella  (dom-i-sel'a),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
do»it<s,'a  house: 
see  dome.]  The 
specific  name 
of  a  lory  of 
the  Moluccas, 
Lorius  domicel- 
la (Linnaeus), 
adopted  by 
some  authors 
as  the  genus 
name  instead  of 
the  barbarous 
word  iorJMS.  in 
some  usages  it  is 
nearly  contermi- 
nous with  the  sub- 
family LorinoB,  in- 
cluding Eos,  Coii- 
philus,  etc. 

domicile,  domicil  (dom'i-sil),  re.  [=  D.  domi- 
eilie  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  domicil,  <  OF.  domicile,  F. 
domicile  =  Pr.  domicili  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  domicilio, 
<  L.  domidlium,  a  habitation,  abode,  <  domus, 
a  house  (see  dome),  +  "-dlium,  perhaps  con- 
nected with  cella,  a  cot,  hut,  cell,  and  celare, 
cover,  hide:  see  cell,  conceal.]  1.  In  general, 
a  place  of  residence  of  a  person  or  a  family;  in 
a  narrower  sense,  the  place  where  one  lives ;  a 
place  of  habitual  abode,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  place  of  temporary  sojourn. 

Let  him  have  no  culinary  fire,  no  domicil;  let  him,  when 
very  hungry,  go  to  the  town  for  food. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Ordinances  of  Menu,  xii. 

2.  In  law,  the  place  where  a  person  has  his 
home,  or  his  principal  home,  or  where  he  has 
his  family  residence  and  personal  place  of  busi- 
ness; that  residence  from  which  there  is  no 
present  intention  to  remove,  or  to  which  there 
is  a  general  intention  to  return.  The  domicile  de- 
pends not  on  citizenship,  nor  on  presence,  but  on  the  con- 
currence of  two  elements :  1st,  residence  in  a  place ;  and 
2d,  the  intention  of  the  person  to  make  that  place  hishome. 
Thus,  a  man  may  be  a  citizen  of  one  country,  have  his 
domicile  in  another,  and  temporarily  reside  in  a  third. 
Domicile  is  of  three  kinds :  1st,  doviicile  of  origin  or  na- 
tivity, depending  on  that  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of 
birth ;  2d,  domicile  of  choice,  which  is  voluntarily  acquired 
by  the  party ;  and  3d,  domicile  by  operation  of  law,  as  that 
of  a  wife  arising  from  marriage.  The  term  domicile  is 
sometimes  used  to  signify  the  length  of  residence  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  some  countries  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing jurisdiction  in  civil  actions ;  in  Scotland,  resi- 
dence for  at  least  forty  days  within  the  country  consti- 
tutes a  domicile  as  to  jurisdiction.  All  questions  relating 
to  personal  property,  in  matters  of  debt,  intestacy,  or  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  are  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
place  of  domicile,  while  those  relating  to  real  property 
are  subject  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  situated. 
The  property  of  a  foreigner  domiciled  in  a  country  with 
which  his  own  is  at  war  is  held  to  be  subject  to  seizure  as 
that  of  an  alien  enemy. 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  that  place  is  prop- 
erly the  domicil  of  a  person  in  which  his  habitation  is  ilxed 
without  any  present  intention  of  removing  therefrom. 

Story,  Confiict  of  Laws,  iii.  §  43. 

"Two  things  must  concur,"  says  the  same  eminent  ju- 
rist [Story],  "to  constitute  domicile  —  first,  residence,  and 
secondly,  intention  of  making  it  the  home  of  the  party," 
and  when  once  domicile  is  acquired  it  is  not  shaken  off  by 
occasional  absences  for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  pleasure, 
or  even  by  visits  to  a  former  domicile  or  to  one's  native 
country.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  67. 

domicile  (dom'i-sil),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  domi- 
ciled, ppr.  domiciling.  [=  D.  domidlieren  =  G. 
domidliren  =  Dan.  domidliere  =  Sw.  domidli- 
era,  <  F.  domidlier  =  Sp.  Pg.  domidliar,  <  NL. 
*domidliare  (see  domidliate),  domicile;  from 
the  noun.]  To  establish  in  a  fixed  residence, 
or  a  residence  that  constitutes  continuance  in 
abode;  domiciliate. 

He  has  now  been  a  fortnight  domiciled  at  Oriel. 

Mem.  of  R.  H.  Barham,  in  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  86. 

domiciliart  (dom-i-sil'i-ar),  re.  [<  ML.  dorni- 
dliarius,  a  domestic :  see  domidUary.]  A  do- 
mestic ;  a  member  of  a  household. 

The  dean  of  Strasburg,  the  prebendaries,  the  capitulars 
and  domiciliars.  Sterne,  Tristtam  Shandy,  iv.  1. 

domiciliary  (dom-i-sil'i-a-ri),  a.  [=  OP.  and 
P.  domidliaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  domidliario,  <  ML. 
domidliaritis,  prop,  adj.,  domestic,  <  L.  domid- 
lium, abode,  domicile :  see  domicile.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  an  abode,  or  the  residence  of  a  per- 
son or  a  family. 

The  personal  and  dmnieiliary  rights  of  the  citizen. 

Motley. 

Domvyiliary  visitation  of  the  poor  is  the  great  need  of 
the  city.  G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  326. 

2.  In  zool.,  constituting  or  pertaining  to  a  pro- 
tective or  investing  envelop  or  case  in  which 


dominate 

an  animal  lives:  as,  the  domieiUary  structure 

of  an  infusorian;   a  domidUary  secretion. 

Domiciliary  visit,  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling,  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  searching  or  inspecting  it  under 
authority,  as  in  police  supervision  or  in  house-to-house 
visitation  by  sanitary  officers. 

Whether  or  not  official  oversight  [in  ancient  Egypt]  in- 
cluded domiciliary  visits,  it  at  any  rate  went  to  the  extent 
of  taking  note  of  each  family. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  568. 

domiciliate  (dom-i-sil'i-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
domidliated,  ppr.  domidliating.  £<  NL.  *domi- 
dUatus,  pp.  of  *domidliare,  <  L.  domid^im,  a 
domicile:  see  domidle,  v.]  1.  To  provide  with 
or  establish  in.  a  domicile;  fix  in  a  place  of 
residence. 

The  domiciliated  classes  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
nations  of  the  world. 

H.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  Pref.,  p.  iv. 

2t.  To  render  domestic;  tame. 
The  dom,iciliated  animals. 

Pownall,  Study  of  Antiquities,  p.  61. 

domiciliation  (dom-i-sU-i-a'shon),  re.  [<  'domi- 
dliate -(-  -ion.]  1 .  The  state  of  being  domicili- 
ated; inhabitancy. — 2t.  The  act  of  taming  or 
rendering  domestic ;  the  state  of  being  tamed 
or  domesticated :  as,  the  domiciliation  of  wild 
fowls.    -B.  D. 

domiculture  (do'mi-kul-tur),  re.  [<  L.  domus, 
a  house,  household,  -(-  eultura,  cultivation.] 
Housekeeping  and  cookery;  domestic  econ- 
omj;.    E.  D.     [Rare.] 

domifyf  (do'mi-fi),  V.  t.  [As  ML.  domificare, 
build,  <  L.  domus,  a  house,  +  facere,  make :  see 
dome'-  and  -fy.]  In  astrol.,  to  divide  (the  heav- 
ens) into  twelve  houses,  in  order  to  erect  a 
theme  or  horoscope  by  means  of  six  great  cir- 
cles, called  circles  of  position. 

domina  (dom'i-na),  re. ;  pi.  domince  (-ne).  [L., 
mistress,  lady,  fem.  of  dominus,  master,  lord; 
used  as  titles  in  ML. :  see  dominus.]  In  law,  a 
title  formerly  given  to  an  honorable  woman 
who  held  a  barony  in  her  own  right. 

dominance,  dominancy  (dom'i-nans,  -nan-si), 
re.  [<  OF.  dominance,  dominence,  V.  dominance, 
<  dominant,  dominant :  see  dominant.  Cf .  pre- 
dominance.] Eule;  control;  authority;  ascen- 
dancy. 

dominant  (dom'i-nant),  a.  and  re.  [<  OF.  domi- 
nant, P.  dominant  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dominante,  <  L. 
dominan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  dominari,  rule :  see  domi- 
nate. Cf.  predominant.]  1.  a.  1.  Exercising 
rule  or  chief  authority;  governing;  predomi- 
nant :  as,  the  dominant  party  or  faction. 

From  the  beginning  the  militant  class,  being  by  force 
of  arms  the  dominant  class,  becomes  the  claas  which  owns 
the  source  of  food  —  the  land. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  463. 

Hence  —  2.  Having  a  controlling  effect  or  in- 
fluence J  most  conspicuous  or  effective ;  over- 
shadowing. 

In  the  view  from  the  railway  Saint  Nicholas'  tower  is 
dominMnt.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  16. 

Moral  existence  is  often  thoughtlessly  confounded  with 
spiritual,  because  it  is  so  dominant  a  form  of  natural  ex- 
istence as  to  seem  something  apart  from  it. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  116. 

But  once  originated,  the  conception  of  the  constancy  of 
the  order  of  Nature  has  become  the  dominant  idea  of  mod- 
ern thought.  Huxley,  Amer.  Addresses,  p.  2. 

Dominantbranchof  a  tree,in7>uitA.,  one  containing  at 
least  half  of  all  the  knots  of  the  tree.— Dominant  chord 
or  triad,  in  mu^ic,  the  triad  based  upon  the  dominant  oz 
fifth  tone  of  the  scale.  This  triad  precedes  that  of  the 
tonic  in  the  complete  or  authentic  cadence. — Dominant 
section,  in  music,  an  intermediate  section  of  a  piece, 
written  in  the  key  of  the  dominant,  and  thus  contrasted 
with  the  first  and  last  sections,  in  the  key  of  the  tonic. — 
Dominant  tenement,  the  tenement  or  parcel  of  land  in 
favor  of  which  a  servitude  exists  over  another  tenement, 
called  the  servient  tenement.  The  owner  of  the  dominant 
tenement  is  sometimes  called  the  dominant  oumer. 

II.  re.  [=  D.  G.  dominante  =  Dan.  Sw.  domi- 
nant, <  It.  dominante:  see  1.]  In  music:  (a) 
The  reciting  tone  in  Gregorian  scales  or  modes. 
(V)  The  fifth  tone  in  the  modem  scales  or  modes : 
so  called  because  of  its  importance  in  relation 
to  the  key-note  or  tonic. 

Ancient  Greek  music  seems  ...  to  have  deviated  from 
ours  by  ending  on  the  dominant  instead  of  the  tonic. 

Belmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone  (trans.),  p.  871. 

dominantly  (dom'i-nant-li),  adv.  In  a  domi- 
nant maimer;  so  as  to  control  or  sway. 

It  is  owing  to  its  dominantly  materialistic  side,  and  to 
its  power  in  increasing  the  capacity  for  pain,  as  well  as 
actual  pain,  that  civilization  has  developed  modern  pes- 
simism. BiUiotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  27. 

dominate  (dom'i-nat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  domi- 
nated, ppr.  dominating.  [\  L.  dominatus,  pp. 
of  dominari  (>  It.  domimare  =  P.  dominer  =  Sp. 
Pg.  dominar :  see  also  domineer),  rule,  be  lord. 


dominate 

<  dominus,  lord,  master:  see  dommus.  Hence 
in  comp.  predominate.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  bear 
rule  over;  control  by  mastery ;  govern;  sway. 
We  everywhere  meet  with  Slavonian  nations  either 
dominant  or  dominated.  Tooke,  Hist.  Kussia. 

Hence  — 2.  To  affect  controllingly  or  most 
prominently ;  have  chief  influence  over  or  ef- 
fect upon ;  overshadow :  as,  a  dominating  fea- 
ture in  a  landscape. 

The  spectral  form  of  an  awful  fate  dominating  aUthinra 
human  and  divine.  "^  j_  ^^'Pf 

The  credulity  of  the  Christians  was  dominated  bv  con- 
science, and  they  detected  a  polluted  impostor  with  as 
sure  an  instinct  as  the  most  cultivated  Epicurean. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  136. 

II.  intrans.  To  hold  control;  predominate; 
prevail. 

The  system  of  Aristotle,  however,  still  dominated  in  the 
universities.  Eallam,  Introd.  Lit.  of  Europe,  ill.  2. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  is  a  steep  and  rugged  hill,  domi- 
nating over  the  city  and  the  surrounding  heights. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  76. 

How  explain  the  charm  with  which  he  [Shakspere]  domi- 
nates in  all  tongues,  even  under  the  disenchantment  of 
translation  ?         Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  Ist  ser. ,  p.  184. 

domination  (dom-i-na'shgn),  n.  [<  ME.  domy- 
nacion,  <  OP.  dominaoiunj  dominadon,  domina- 
tion, P.  domination  =  Pr.  domination  =  Sp.  do- 
minacion  =  Pg.  dominacdo  =  It.  dominazione,  < 
L.  dominaUo{n-),  rule,  d.ominion  (also  used  in  a 
concrete  sense,  in  sing,  or  pi.,  rulers,  lords, 
ML.  a  title  of  kings,  etc.,  also  in  pi.  one  of  the 
supposed  orders  of  angels),  <  dominari,  pp.  do- 
TOJwates,  rule:  se,e  dominate."]  1.  The  exercise 
■of  power  in  ruling;  dominion;  sovereignty; 
lordship;  government. 

This  lyon  crowned  hadde  in  his  companye  xviij  lyon- 
.sewes  crowned,  whereof  eche  of  hem  hadde  lordshippe 
and  domynadon  oner  the  tother  bestes  that  were  turned 
-to  the  lyon  crowned.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  413. 

Thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights 
Of  this  oppressed  boy.  Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

a.  Control  by  means  of  superior  ability,  influ- 
ence, position,  or  resources ;  prevailing  force : 
as,  the  domination  of  strong  minds  over  weak ; 
the  domination  of  reason  over  the  passions. 

That  austere  and  insolent  domimztion  [of  the  aristoc- 
racy]. Burke,  Present  Discontents  (1770). 

3.  pi.  An  order  of  angels,  supposed  to  be  men- 
tioned in  two  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
(Eph.  i.  21,  Col.  i.  16),  where  the  authorized 
version  uses  the  word  dominions,  in  the  scheme 
■of  the  celestial  hierarchy  (see  hierarchy)  of  Dionysius 
the  pseudo-Areopagite  (first  cited  in  the  sixth  century), 
and  afterward  generally  accepted,  the  dominations  con- 
stitute the  fourth  among  the  nine  orders  of  angels,  rank- 
ing as  the  first  order  of  the  second  or  intermediate  triad. 
The  form  domination  rather  than  dominion  is  due  to  the 
Latin  dominatio  of  the  Vulgate,  the  rendering  of  the  Greek 
KvpioTijs,  dominion,  lordship,  power  and  rank  of  a  lord, 
the  word  also  used  by  Dionysius. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers ; 

Hear  my  decree.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  607. 

=Syn.  1.  Rule,  command. — 2.  Influence,  Ascendancy,  etc. 
See  authority. 
■dominative  (dom'i-na-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  domina- 
tif  =  Sp.  Pg.  dominaiivo,  <  ML.  dominativus,  < 
1a.  dominari,  rale:  see  dominate.]  Presiding; 
governing;  dominating.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Nothing  should  be  despisable  in  the  eyes  of  other,  the 
prince  in  majesty  and  sovereignty  of  power,  the  nobility 
in  wisdom  and  dominative  virtue. 

Sir  E.  Scmdys,  State  of  Keligion. 

Nominator  (dom'i-na-tor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
dommatour;  =  P.  domiriateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  domina- 
dor  =  It.  dominatore,<  L.  dominator,  a  ruler, <  do- 
minari,i\ile:  see  dominate.]  A  ruler;  a  ruling 
power;  a  presiding  or  predominant  influence. 

The  great  pride  of  the  Greekes  and  Latines,  when  they 
were  dominatours  of  the  world,  reckoning  no  language  so 
sweete  and  ciuill  as  their  owne. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  209. 

Jupiter  with  Mars  [are]  dominators  for  this  north-west 
part  of  the  world:  Camden,  Remains,  Britain. 

Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent,  and  sole  domi- 
nator  of  Navarre.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 

domineer  (dom-i-ner'),  V.  [In  the  17th  century 
also  domineere,  domminere;  <  MD.  domineren, 
feast  luxuriously  (lit.  play  the  master;  cf. 
quot.  from  Shakspere  under  def.  2),  D.  domi- 
neren =  Gr.  dominiren  =  Dan.  dominere  =  Sw. 
dominera,  domineer,  <  OF.  dominer,  F.  domi- 
ner,  <  L.  dominari,  rule,  be  master:  see  domi- 
nate.] I.  intrans.  1.  To  rule  in  an  overbear- 
ing or  arrogant  manner ;  have  or  get  the  upper 

hand.  .  „,      ,.       , 

The  bishop  of  Ely,  chancelor, 
Was  left  a  vice-roy  here, 
Who  like  a  potent  emperor 
Did  proudly  domminere. 
True  Tale  of  Robin  Bood  (Child's  BaUads,  V.  362). 
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A  lustice  of  peace  hee  is  to  domineere  in  his  Parish,  and 
doe  his  neighbour  wrong  with  more  right. 

Bp.  Marie,  Micro-cosmographie,  An  Yp-start  Countrey 

[Knight. 
As  when  the  feudal  lords  were  strongest,  the  towns 
sought  protection  under  their  castles,  so  in  Italy,  when 
the  towns  and  their  factions  domineered,  the  feudal  lords 
were  fain  to  seek  their  safety  in  becoming  citizens. 

Brougham. 
2.  To  give  orders  or  directions  in  an  arrogant, 
blustering  manner;  make  an  overbearing  as- 
sertion of  authority;  play  the  master:  often 
with  over. 

Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 
His  Wishes  tend  abroad  to  roam ; 
And  her's,  to  domineer  at  home. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 
Viragos,  who  discipline  their  husbands  and  domineer 
over  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

Goldsmith,  Female  Warriors. 
=Sto.  1.  To  tyrannize.— 2.  To  swagger,  lord  it. 
II.  trans.  To  govern;  sway;  influence. 
The  barbara  domineereth  all  the  other  syllogisms. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Think'st  thou,  because  my  friend,  with  humble  fervour. 
Kneels  to  Omnipotence,  each  gossip's  dream. 
Each  village-fable,  domineers  in  turn 
His  brain's  distemper'd  nerves? 

B.  Walpole,  Mysterious  Mother,  ii.  2. 
domineering  (dom-i-ner'ing),  p.  a.  Overbear- 
l^S- =  Syn.  Authoritative,  Dogmatic,  etc.  See  magisterial: 
domini,  n.  Plural  of  dominus. 
dominical  (do-min'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  do- 
minical, F.  dominical  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  dominical 
=  It.  domenieale,  <  ML.  dominicalis,  pertaining 
to  Sunday  (dominica,  or,  in  full,  dominica  dies  or 
dominicus  dies,  the  Lord's  day,  Sunday,  >  It.  do- 
menica  ==  Sp.  domingo  =  Pg.  domingo,  dominga 
=  P.  dimanche,  Sunday)  (neut.  dominicale,  a 
book  containing  the  lessons  or  services  for  Sun- 
day, also  a  costume  or  veil  for  Sunday),  or  to 
the  Lord,  <  L.  dominicus  (>  Sp.  dominieo),  per- 
taining to  a  lord,  LL.  and  ML.  pertaining  to 
the  Lord,  <  L.  domimis,  lord:  see  dominus.]  I. 
a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lord's  day,  or 
Sunday. 

And  who  knows  not  the  superstitious  rigor  of  his  Sun- 
days Chappel,  and  the  licentious  remissness  of  his  Sundays 
Theater ;  accompanied  with  that  reverend  Statute  for  Do- 
minical Jigs  and  Maypoles,  publisht  in  his  own  Name,  and 
deriv'd  from  the  example  of  his  Father  James. 

MUton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

2.  Relating  to  Chrjst  as  Lord :  as,  the  domini- 
cal prayer. 

Some  words  altered  in  the  dominical  gospels.      Fuller. 

Dominical  or  Sunday  letter,  one  of  the  seven  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  used  in  calendars  to  mark  the  Sundays 
throughout  the  year.  The  first  seven  days  of  the  year  be- 
ing marked  by  the  above  letters  in  their  order,  the  follow- 
ing seven  and  all  consecutive  sets  of  seven  days  to  the  end 
of  the  year  are  similarly  marked,  except  that  in  leap-years 
the  24th  and  25th  of  February  receive  the  same  letter ;  so 
that  on  whatever  day  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year  falls,  the 
letter  which  marks  it  will  mark  all  the  other  Sundays  of 
the  year,  except  in  leap-year,  when  after  February  24th  the 
dominical  letter  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  changes 
to  the  one  preceding.  (Many  modern  writers  make  the 
change  of  letter  to  occur  after  the  end  of  February,  the 
29th  taking  no  letter.)  After  twenty-eight  years  the  same 
letters  return  in  their  order.  The  use  of  the  dominical 
letter  is  primarily  to  aid  in  determining  the  date  of  East- 
er ;  but  it  may  be  used,  by  calculation,  for  finding  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  a  given  date  falls  in  any  year,  past 
or  future.  To  find  the  dominical  letter  of  any  year,  lutp, 
q,  r,  s,  respectively,  be  the  digits  in  the  thousands',  hun- 
dreds', tens',  and  units'  places  of  the  number  of  the  year. 
Then,  if  the  year  is  new  style,  find  the  sum  ep-i-2q-t-  5r 
-f  4s  -4-1,  and  diminish  it  by  the  quotient  of  the  year  di- 
vided by  400  (neglecting  the  remainder).  If  it  is  old  style, 
form  the  sum  3(,p  + 1) -h  q -\- 5r -i-  Is.  In  either  case  in- 
crease the  result  by  double  the  remainder  after  dividing 
the  year  by  4  (this  remainder  being  taken  as  4  for  January 
and  February  of  a  leap-year).  Divide  the  result  by  7,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  ordinal  number  of  the  dominical  let- 
ter in  the  alphabet  (the  ordinal  number  of  G  being  called  0). 

Il.t  n.  1.  TheLord'sday;  Sunday.— 2.  The 
Lord's  house ;  a  building  used  for  religious  ser- 
vice. 

Then  began  Christian  Churches,  Oratories,  or  dominicals 
to  outshine  the  Temples  of  the  Heathen  Gods. 

Bp.  Qauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  351. 

3.  A  dominical  letter. 

Kath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 
Ros.  'Ware  pencils  !    How  ?  let  me  not  die  your  debtor. 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter.    Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

4.  A  garment  or  veil  for  Sundays.  See  domini- 
cale. 

Wee  decree  that  euery  woman,  when  she  dooth  commu- 
nicate, haue  her  dominical :  if  she  haue  it  not,  let  her  not 
communicate  vntil  the  next  Sonneday. 

Bp.  Jewell,  Reply  to  Harding,  p.  73. 

dominicale  (do-min-i-ka'le),  n.  [ML. :  see  do- 
minical.] A  general  term  for  a  costume  or  a  sin- 
gle garment  appropriated  to  Sunday  and  atten- 
dance on  divine  service,  especially  a  veil,  of 
which  the  use  is  retained  in  Italy  to  the  present 
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day,  and  was  common  among  Eoman  Catholics 
elsewhere  until  a  recent  date. 
Dominican  (do-min'i-kan),  a.  andm.  [=  F.  do- 
minicain  =  Sp.  Pg.  dominicano,  dominieo  =  It. 
domenicano  (chiefly  as  a  noun)  =  D.  Dominihaan 
=  G.  Dominicaner  =  Dan.  Sw.  Dominikaner  (as 
a  noun),  <  ML.  Dominicanus,  pertaining  to  Do- 
minions, a  Dominican,  <  Dominictis,  a  man's 
name,  refeiTing  to  Dominic  de  Guzman,  called 
St.  Dominic.  The  name  Dominicus,  E.  Domi- 
nic, F.  Dominique,  Sp.  Domingo,  It.  Domenieo, 
means '  belonging  to  the  Lord' :  see  dominical.] 

1.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Dominic  or  the 
Dominicans. — 2.  Noting  certain  South  Ameri- 
can tanagers  of  the  genus  Paroaria,  as  P.  cu- 
cullata,  of  dark-gray  color  with  a  pointed  scar- 
let crest. 

II.  n.  One  of  an  order  of  mendicant  friars 
institutedby  the  Spaniard  Domingo  de  Guzman 
in  Languedoo  in  Prance,  and  confirmed  by  the 
pope  in  1216.  The  official  name  of  the  order  is  Fratres 
Praedicatores  (rendered  in  English  Friars  Preachers, 
Preaching  Brethren  or  Friars,  Predicants,  or  Order  of 
Preachers),  preaching  and  instruction  being  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  its  foundation.  It  was  established  by  Dominic 
himself  also  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  spread  rapidly  in 
other  countries.  In  England  its  members  were  called 
Black  Friars,  from  their  black  cloaks,  and  in  France  Jaco- 
bins, from  the  church  and  hospital  of  St.  Jacques  (Jaco- 
bus), in  which  they  were  first  established  in  Paris.  Their 
rules,  based  upon  those  of  St.  Augustine,  enjoin  poverty, 
chastity,  fasting,  and  silence ;  but  the  last  two  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  when  they  would  interfere  with  active  duties. 
The  officers  of  the  order  are  all  elective.  The  highest, 
holding  his  place  six  years,  is  termed  general ;  provincial" 
and  conventual  priors  have  charge  respectively  of  prov- 
inces and  convents.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
originating  about  the  same  time  and  long  vehement  rivals, 
were  the  leading  orders  of  the  Roman  Church  until  the  rise 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  still  exist  in 
many  countries,  but  with  reduced  influence.  The  dress 
of  the  order  is  a  black  mantle  and  a  white  habit  and  scap- 
ular. An  order  of  Dominican  nuns  was  also  founded  by 
Dominic. 

dominicide^  (do-min'i-sid),  n.  [<  L.  dominus, 
lord,  master,  +  -cida,  killer,  <  ceedere,  kill.] 
One  who  kills  his  master.     E.  D. 

dominicide^  (do-min'i-sid),  n.  [<  L.  dominus, 
lord,  master,  -h'-cidiam,  a  killing,  <  ccedere,'kill.'] 
The  killing  of  a  master.     E.  D. 

dominie  (dom'i-ni  or  do'mi-ni),  n.  [=  Sp.  d6- 
mine,  a  schoolmaster,  <  L.  domine,  voc.  of  domi- 
nus, a  lord  or  master ;  the  word  being  formerly 
used  in  the  vocative  as  a  regular  term  of  ad- 
dress to  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  and  others 
in  authority.]  1.  A  schoolmaster;  a  peda- 
gogue. [Scotch  and  Old  Eng.] 
The  dainty  dominie,  the  schoolmaster.     Beau,  and  Fl. 

Abel  Sampson,  commonly  called,  from  his  occupation 
as  a  pedagogue.  Dominie  Sampson. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ii. 

2.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  clergy- 
man; a  parson;  especially,  a  settled  minister  or 
pastor :  a  title  used  (generally  in  the  Latin  form 
domine)  specifically  in  the  (Dutch)  Eeformed 
Church,  and  colloquially  in  other  churches, 
particularly  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

dominio  (do-me'ni-o),  n.  [Sp. :  see  dominion.] 
In  Mexican  and  Spanish  law,  equivalent  to  domi- 
nium. 

dominion  (do-min'yon),  n.  [<  ME.  dominion, 
domynyon,  <  OF.  dominion  (P.  dominion,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Dominion  of  Canada),  <  ML.  do- 
minio{n-),  equiv.  to  L.  dominium  (>  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
dominio),  lordship,  right  of  ownership,  <  domi- 
nus, lord:  see  domain,  demain,  demesne,  all  from 
the  same  source.]  1.  Lordship;  sovereign  or 
supreme  authority;  the  power  of  governing 
and  controlling ;  empire :  as,  a  territory  under 
the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power. 

Hit  is  also  vnder  the  doTnynyon  of  the  Venysians. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  10. 
For  till  his  dayes,  the  chiefe  dominion 
By  strength  was  wielded  without  polUoy. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  39. 

I  praised  and  honoured  him  that  liveth  for  ever,  whose 

dominiAin  is  an  everlasting  dominion.  Dan.  iv.  34. 

2.  The  right  of  uncontrolled  possession,  use, 
and  disposal ;  power  of  control. 

Study  thou  the  dominion  of  thyself,  and  quiet  thine  own 
commotions.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  24. 

He  could  not  have  private  dominion  over  that  which 
was  under  the  private  dominion  of  another.  Locke. 

What  am  I 
That  I  dare  to  look  her  way  ; 
Think  I  may  hold  dominion  sweet. 
Lord  of  the  pulse  that  is  lord  of  her  breast? 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xvi.  1. 

3.  A  territory  and  people  subject  to  a  specific 
government  or  control ;  a  domain :  as,  the  do- 
minions of  Prussia. 

Judah  was  his  sanctuary,  and  Israel  his  dominion. 

Ps.  cxiv.  2. 
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AU  thay  that  dwell  in  that  Dominion,  whereof  the  city 
is  head.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  40. 

I  have  seen  now  all  the  King  of  Great-Britain's  Domin- 
lo/w.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  38. 

Youth,  Manhood,  Age,  that  draws  us  to  the  ground,  .  .  . 
Glide  to  thy  dim  dominionSy  and  are  bound. 

Bryant,  The  Past. 

4.  pi.  Same  as  dominations.    See  domination,  3. 
Whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  prindpali- 
ties,  or  powers.  Col.  i.  16. 

Act  of  dominion,  in  law,  an  act  tantamount  to  an  exer- 
cise of  o\™ership. — Arms  of  dominion,  in  Aer.  See  arm^, 
7  (o).—  Dominion  day,  a  national  holiday  observed  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  proclamation  of  the  union  of  the  provinces 
under  that  name  on  July  Ist,  1867,  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  the  British  Parliament  passed  March  29th  of  that 
year,  called  the  British  North  American  Act.— Old  Do- 
minion, a  name  popularly  given  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 

And  what  more  prolific  mother  of  nobility  was  there  in 
the  eighteenth  century  than  the  Old  Dominion! 

Sehouler,  Hist.  V.  S.,  I.  9. 

=Syn.  1.  Sovereignty,  sway,  control,  rule,  mastery,  ascen- 
dancy. 
dominium  (do-min'i-um),  m.  [L.,  lordsmp, 
dominion :  see  dominion.']  In  dml  law,  the  own- 
ership of  a  thing,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  life 
interest,  to  an  equitable  nght,  to  a  merely  pos- 
sessory right,  or  to  a  right  against  a  particular 
person. 

Dominium  gives  to  him  in  whom  it  is  vested  the  power 
of  applying  the  subject  to  all  purposes,  except  such  as  are 
inconsistent  with  his  relative  or  absolute  duties.  Servi- 
tus  gives  the  power  of  applying  the  subject  only  to  exactly 
determined  purposes. 

Gordon  Campbell,  Roman  Law,  p.  251. 

We  cannot  give  a  reason,  other  than  mere  chance,  why 
power  over  a  wife  should  have  retained  the  name  of  manus, 
why  power  over  a  child  should  have  obtained  another 
name,  potestas,  why  power  over  slaves  and  inanimate 
property  should  in  later  times  be  called  dominium, 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  313. 

Dominium  directum,  (o)  The  legal  title  to  land,  as 
distinguished  from  the  right  to  use  it.  (6)  The  right  of 
the  feudal  lord  in  land,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  his 
vassal,  (c)  The  right  of  the  landlord  in  land,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  his  tenant.— Dominium  utile,  the 
right  of  the  beneficiary,  vassal,  or  tenant  in  land,  as  dis- 
tinguished respectively  from  the  three  meanings  of  do- 
minium directum.  Dominium  directuTA  and  dominium 
utile,  whether  vested  in  the  same  person  or  not,  together 
make  up  the  ownership  of  the  land  in  its  widest  sense. 
domino  (dom'i-no),  n. ;  pi.  dominoes  or  dominos 
(-noz).  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  domino  =  P.  do- 
mino =  Sp.  domind  =  Pg.  It.  domino,  mas- 
querade dress,  <  ML.  domino  (in  sense  1),  <  L. 
domimis,  lord,  master,  in  ML.  a  title  common 
to  ecclesiastics  (see  dominie) ;  cf .  ML.  domini- 
cale,  a  kind  of  veil.  The  game  is  said  to  be  so 
called  from  the  black  under  surface  or  part  of 
the  pieces  -with  which  it  is  played.]  1.  (a) 
An  ecclesiastical  garment  worn  over  other 
vestments  in  cold  weather,  made  loose,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  hood, 
(fe)  By  restriction,  the 
hood  alone. — 2.  A 
garment  made  in  par- 
tial imitation  of  that 
described  in  def.  1, 
and  used  at  masked 
balls.  It  is  usually 
made  of  thin  silk, 
loose,  and  with  large 
sleeves  and  a  hood. 

His  Majesty  of  Denmark, 
Oold  Domino,  trimmed 
with  silver  and  Italian 
Flowers.  ^ 

Court    MUlinet's    List   of  ^ 

[King  of  Denmarl^s  Mas-  '=^ 

Iqu^rade,  N.  and  Q.,  7th  "^ 

[ser..  III.  64. 

3.  A  person  wearing 
a  domino. 


S]r  Joshua  Reynolds  in  Domino. — 
After  Thackeray. 


The  old  Carnival  .   .  . 
comes  back  and  throngs 
the  place  with  motley  com- 
pany,—domijioes,  harlequins,  pantaloni,  illustrissimi  and 
illustrissime,  and  perhaps  even  the  Doge  himself. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  viii. 

4.  A  haJf-mask  formerly  worn  over  the  face  by 
ladies  when  traveling,  at  masquerades,  etc.,  as 
a  partial  disguise  for  the  features. —  5.  One  of 
the  pieces  with  which  the  game  of  dominoes  is 
played.  See  def.  6. — 6.  pi.  A  game  regularly 
played  with  twenty-eight  flat  oblong  pieces  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  wood,  usually  black  on  one  side, 
the  back,  and  white  on  the  other,  the  face,  the 
latter  being  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  cross- 
line.  The  face  of  one  domino,  the  double  blank,  is  un- 
marked, and  that  of  the  others  is  marked  on  one  or  both 
ends  with  pips  or  spots  from  one  to  six  in  number,  the 
highest  piece  being  the  double  six.  Dominoes,  however, 
are  made  in  different  styles,  and  for  some  games  a  larger 
number  of  pieces  and  higher  markings  are  used.  All  play 
with  dominoes  consists  in  matching  the  pieces  in  a  line 
by  the  corresponding  ends  so  long  as  this  can  be  done. 
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and  scoring  the  number  of  spots  remaining  in  the  beaten 
hand  to  the  account  of  the  winner. 

The  two  players  at  dovninoes  glanced  up  from  their  game, 
as  if  to  protest.  Diekens,  Little  Dorrlt,  i.  11. 

dominotier  (do-me-no-tia'),  n.  [F.  dominotier, 
a  maker  of  dominoes  (in  def.  1,  above)  j  hence, 
by  extension,  as  in  def. ;  <  domino,  domino.]  A 
maker  of  colored  or  marbled  paper;  an  en- 
graver or  a  colorer  of  woodcuts. 

The  makers  of  such  paper,  aa  well  as  the  engravers  and 
colourers  of  wood-cuts,  were  called  dominotiers, 

Chatto,  Wood  Engraving,  p.  46. 

dominus  (dom'i-nus),  n. ;  pi.  domini  (-ni).  [L., 
a  master,  lord,  owner,  proprietor,  ruler,  in  LL. 
and  ML.  applied  especially  to  the  Lord,  in  ML. 
also  a  title  common  to  ecclesiastics  and  gentle- 
men (in  this  use  being  often  abbreviated  in  writ- 
ing and  speech  to  "Dom.");  fern,  domina,  lady, 
mistress.  Hence  the  Eom.  forms  dan^,  dorfi, 
dom^,  dame,  dam^,  dofta,  donna,  duefla,  duenna, 
damsel,  donzel,  madam,  madams,  madonna,  etc. 
L.  dominus  =  Skt.  damana,  in  comp.,  conquer- 
ing, also  as  a  proper  name,  <  Skt.  -y/dam,  tame, 
=  L.  domare  =  E.  tome.]  1.  Master:  sir:  a 
title  formerly  given  to  a  clergyman  (in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  to  a  bachelor  of  arts), 
gentleman,  or  lord  of  a  manor.  See  dominie, 
don^,  dan^. — 2.  In  ciwZ  tow,  one  who  possesses 
something  by  right. — 3.  In  feudal  km,  one  who 
grants  part  of  ms  estate  in  fee,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  another — Dominus  vol)lscum,the  versicle  "The 
Lord  be  with  you,"  employed  in  Western  liturgies  and  of- 
fices, like  the  similar  Pax  vobiscum  (Peace  be  with  you),  as 
a  brief  prayer  of  the  priest  for  the  people,  the  people  in 
turn  praying  for  the  priest  in  the  response  Et  cumspiritu 
tuo  (And  with  thy  spirit). 

domitablet  (dom'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *domi- 
tabilis,  <  domita/re,  tame  (>  E.  daunt),  freq.  of 
domare  =  B.  tome .-  see  tome,  daunt.  Cf.  doma- 
&Ze.]    Capable  of  being  tamed. 

Those  animals  of  the  more  voracious  and  fierce  nature 
are  less  subject  to  be  disciplined,  tamed,  and  brought  into 
subjection ;  the  other  are  by  their  very  nature  more  dorm- 
itdble,  domestick,  and  subject  to  be  governed. 

Sir  M,  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind,  p.  369. 

domite  (do'mit),  n.  [<  D&me  (Puy-de-D6me, 
a  department  of  France)  +  -dte^.J  A  variety 
of  trachyte  occurring  in  the  volcanic  region  of 
central  France. 

domitic  (do-mit'ik),  a.  [<  domite  +  -jc]  Com- 
posed of  or  similar  to  domite. 

dom  pedro  (dom  pe'dro).  [Pg.  Dom  Pedro  = 
Sp.  Don  Ped/ro,  lit.  Sir  Peter;  Pedro  being  a 
very  common  Sp.  and  Pg.  Christian  name,  <  L. 
Petrus,  <  Gr.  Herpog,  Peter.]  A  name  given  to 
the  game  of  sancho  pedro  when  the  joker  or 
dom  is  used  as  one  of  the  trumps. 

dompyngeti  n.  [MB.,  mod.  as  if  *dumping,  < 
dump,  plunge :  see  dump^.]    The  dabchiek. 

In  mareis  and  in  mores,  in  myres  and  in  wateres 
Dompynges  dyueden  [dived] ;  "  deere  god,"  ich  sayde, 
' '  Wiier  hadden  these  wilde  suche  witt  and  at  what  scole  ?" 
Piers  Plowman  (0),  xiv.  169. 

don^  (don),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  donned,  ppr.  don- 
ning. [A  oontr.  of  do  on,  at  first  prob.  (like 
doff,  <.  do  +  off)  in  the  impv. ;  ME.  don  on,  AS. 
don  on,  pret.  dyde  on :  see  dx>^.  Cf .  doff^  To 
put  on ;  invest  with. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  dxmr^d  his  clothes. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5  (song). 
Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  horse. 

Seott,  Marmion,  v.  81. 
Odin  donn'd 
His  dazzling  corslet  and  his  helm  of  gold. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

don^  (don),  n.  [<  Sp.  don  =  Pg.  dom,  a  title 
equiv.  to  E.  Mr.,  <  ML.  domirms:  see  dominus. 
The  word  is  ult.  the  same  as  MB.  dan :  see  dan^.] 

1.  leap.]  A  title  in  Spain  and  Italy  prefixed  to  a 
man's  Christian  name,  like  Sir  in  Great  Britain. 
Formerly,  in  Spain,  it  was  confined  to  men  of  high  rank, 
but  is  now  applied  to  aU  persons  of  the  better  classes,  and 
is  a  mere  title  of  courtesy. 

The  title  of  Don,  which  had  not  then  been  degenerated 
into  an  appellation  of  mere  courtesy. 

Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  rvi. 

2.  A  gentleman ;  a  man  bearing  the  title  of  or 
addressed  as  "Don." 

One  will  bee  sicke  forsooth,  and  bid  her  maid  deny  her 

to  this  don,  that  earle,  the  other  marquesse,  nay  to  a  duke. 

Rawlins,  The  Rebellion,  i.  1. 

3.  Any  person  of  high  importance  or  leading 
position :  applied  ironically  to  one  giving  him- 
self airs  of  importance. 

The  great  dons  of  wit.  Dryden. 

4.  In  Great  Britain,  a  fellow  of  a  college,  or 
any  college  authority.     [University  slang.] 

I  find  that  the  reverend  dons  in  Oxford  are  already 
alarmed  at  my  appearance  in  public. 

Amhurst,  Terrte  Filius,  Jan.  28, 1721. 


donation 

The  college  authorities  (in  University  slang-phrase  th» 
Dons)  are  designated  in  the  most  general  terms  as  the 
Master  and  Fellows. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  31. 

doiia  (do'nya),  n.  [Sp. :  see  donna,  and  d^tella, 
duenna.]  A  lady:  the  Spanish  equivalent  of 
donna,  especially  as  a  conventional  title  of  re- 
spect. 

There  was  the  Countess  of  Medina  Cell ;  .  ,  . 
And  DoHa  Serafina,  and  her  cousins, 

Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  1. 1. 

donable  (do'na-bl),  a.  [<  L.  donaUlis,  that  de- 
serves to  be  pifesented  or  presented  with,  <  do- 
nare,  present:  see  donate.]  Capable  of  being- 
donated  or  given.  Bailey,  1727.  [Rare  or  ob- 
solete.] 

Donacia  (do-na'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1775), 
<  Gr.  Sdva^,  a  reed.]  A  genus  of  chrysomelid 
beetles,  typifying  the  subfamily  DomacimiB,  and 
somewhat  resembling  longicoms,  the  antennse 
being  filiform  and  the  prothorax  narrow  and 
not  margined.  They  are  small  species,  mostly  of  metal- 
lic colors,  and  covered  with  "water-proof  hairs.  The  larvae 
feed  on  the  roots  and  stems  of  water-plants  and  algee.  It. 
is  a  wide-spread  genus,  of  over  100  species,  25  of  which  in- 
habit the  United  States. 

Donacidse^  (do-nas'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Do- 
nax  (J)onac-)'  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  bivalve 
mollusks,  taking  name  from  the  genus  Donax. 
They  are  closely  related  to  the  Tellinidoe,  and  by  many  re- 
ferred to  the  same  family.  They  differ  in  the  form  of  the- 
shell,  which  is  wedge-shaped,  with  the  front  produced  and- 
rounded,  and  the  posterior  short  and  very  oblique.  Over 
100  species  are  known. 

Donacidse^  (do-nas'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Do- 
naeiidcB.    Lacbrdaire,  1845. 

Donaciidss  (don-a-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Do- 
naoia  +  -idm.]  A  family  of  Coleoptera:  same- 
as  Donaciince.  Also  written  DonadadcB  and  Do- 
nacidce. 

Donaciinae  (don-a-si-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Do- 
nacia +  -mce.]  A.  subfamily  of  Chrysomelidw, 
typified  by  the  genus  Donacia.  Usually  written 
Donaomw.    Lacordaire,  1845. 

Donacins^  (don-a-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Donair 
(Donac-)  +  -incei]  A  subfamily  of  Tellinidce  r 
same  as  the  family  Donacidie^. 

Donacinse^  (don-a-si'ne),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Dona- 
ciince. 

donacite  (do'na^sit),  n.    [NL.,  <  Donax(Donac-) 

--(-  -ite^.]  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Donax,  or 
closely  resembling  a  species  of  that  genus. 

DonacobillS  (don-a-ko'bi-us),  n.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1831),  <  Gr.  Sdva^  (dovan-),  a  reed,  -t-  /3tof, 
Hfe.]  A  genus  of  South  American  dentirostral 
osoine  passerine  birds,  of  the  group  Miminw,  or 
moeking-thrushes,  connecting  these  with  the 
wrens.  They  have  a  long,  notched  bill,  with  entirely 
exposed  nostrils  and  nasal  membrane,  moderate  rictsd: 
bristles,  and  tail  longer  than  the  rounded  wings.  D.  cya- 
n£us  and  D.  albovittatus  are  the  two  species. 

dona  nobis  (do'na  no'bis).  [L.,  give  us  (paeem,. 
peace) :  dona,  2(1'  pers.  sing.  impv.  of  donare, 
give ;  noMs,  dat.  pi.  of  ego,  I  (pi.  nos).]  1.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  mass,  the  last  section,  be- 
ginning "Dona  nobis  paeem." — 2.  A  musical 
setting  of  those  words,  especially  as  a  move- 
ment in  a  mass. 

donary  (do'na-ri),  n. ;  pi.  donaries  (-riz).  [<  L. 
donarium,  the  place  in  a  temple  where  votive- 
offerings  were  got,  a  votive  offering,  <  donum, 
a  gift,  votive  offering.]  A  thing  given  to  a 
sacred  use.     [Rare.] 

I  conceal  their  donaries,  pendants,  other  offerings. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  620. 

donatf,  n.    See  donet. 

donatary  (don'a-ta-ri),  «.;  pi.  donatariesi-riz). 
[=  F.  donataire  =' &p.  Pg.  It.  donatario,  <  ML. 
donatarivs,  also  donatorius,  the  recipient  of  a 
gift,  <  donatus,  a  gift,  <  L.  donare,  give:  see- 
donate.]    Same  as  donatory. 

donate  (do'nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  donated, 
ppr.  donating.  [<  L.  donatus,  pp.  of  donare, 
give,  present  (something — ace.)  to  (a  person 
— dat.),  present  (a  person — ace.)  with  (some- 
thing—abl.),  grant,  give  up,  remit,  condone 
(see  condone),  <  donum,  a  pit,  =  Skt.  ddna,  a 

fift,  akin  to  Gr.  Sapov,  a  gift,  <  L.  dare,  Gr.  di- 
6-vai  =  Skt.  ■/  da,  give :  see  dafel.]    To  give ; 
present  as  a  gift ;  contribute.    [U.S.] 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  do- 
nated ...  by  members  of  his  family.  E.  A.  Park. 

donation  (do-na'shon),  n.  [=  P.  donation,  OT. 
donoison,  donaison,  "donaeson,  dounison  =  &p.  do- 
nacion  =  Pg.  doagSo  =  It.  donazione,  <  L.  dona- 
tio(n-),  a  giving,  <  donare,  give :  see  dona,te.i 
1.  The  act  of  giving  or  bestowing;  a  granting. 

He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fish,  fowl. 

Dominion  absolute ;  that  right  we  hold 

By  his  donation.  MUton,  P.  L. ,  xii.  68. 


donation 

8.  That  which  is  gratuitously  given :  a  grant; 
a  gift. 

And  some  donation  Ireely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

8.  In  law,  the  act  or  contract  by  which  the  own- 
ership of  a  thing  is  transferred  hy  one  person 
to  another  without  consideration,  to  be  valid  a 
donation  supposes  capacity  both  in  the  donor  to  give  and 
in  the  donee  to  receive,  and  requires  consent,  delivery 
and  acceptance.— Donatio  mortis  causa  (literally  a 
gilt  by  reason  of  death),  a  gift  of  personal  property,  made 
in  the  donor's  expectation  of  speedy  death,  with  the  im- 
plied or  expressed  condition  that  the  thing  is  to  be  return- 
ed if  he  recover.— Donation  lands,  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  period  succeeding  the  revolution,  lands  set  apart  in 
;  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  lor  donation  or  gilt  to 
I  citizens  of  the  State  who  had  served  in  the  revolutionary 
army.  =  Syn.  2.  Contribution,  benefaction.— 3.  Gift,  Lar- 
gess, etc.    See  present. 

donation-party (d6-na'shon-par"ti),  n.  Aparty 
of  the  parishioners  of  a  clergyman,  who  usu- 
I  ally  assemble  at  the  clergyman's  house,  each 
guest  bringing  him  a  present,  as  some  article 
of  food  or  clothing  or  of  household  use ;  also, 
the  custom  of  assembling  for  this  purpose; 
sometimes,  the  things  so  presented.  This  cus- 
tom prevails  chiefiy  in  rural  regions.  [U.  S.] 
Donatism  (don'a-tiz™)i  »•  [<  Donatws  +  -ism.] 
The  doctrines  of  the  Donatists. 
Donatist  (don '  a-tist),  n.  [<  LL.  DonaUsta, 
Donatist,  <  JDonatus,  a  man's  name.]  One  of 
an  early  Christian  sect  in  Africa  which  origi- 
nated in  a  dispute  over  the  election  of  Cseoil- 
ian  to  the  see  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  311,  occasioned 
by  his  opposition  to  the  extreme  reverence  paid 
to  relics  of  martyrs  and  to  the  sufferers  for 
the  Christian  faith  called  confessors,  and  the 
rivalry  of  Secundus,  primate  of  Numidia.  Se- 
cundus  and  the  Knmidian  bishops  declared  Csecilian's 
consecration  Invalid  because  conferred  by  Felix  ol  Ap- 
tunga,  whom  they  charged  with  being  a  traditor.  They 
excommunicated  Ceecilian  and  his  party,  and  made  one 
Majorinus  bishop  in  opposition.  The  name  Donatist 
came  either  from  Donatus  of  Gasse  Nigrse,  who  headed  the 
party  of  Majorinus  at  the  Lateran  Council  in  313,  where  it 
was  condemned,  or  (more  probably)  from  Donatus  "the 
Great,"  who  succeeded  Majorinus  in  315  and  under  whom 
the  schism  became  fixed.  Kepressed  under  Constans, 
the  Donatists  revived  under  the  favor  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate. Repressive  measures,  provolced  by  their  frequent 
acts  of  fanatical  violence,  were  resorted  to  from  time  to 
time.  These  measures.  Internal  schisms,  the  conciliatory 
conduct  of  the  orthodox  clergy  at  a  conference  held  at  Car- 
thage in  411,  and  the  arguments  of  St.  Augustine  caused 
many  to  abandon  Donatism,  and  the  sect  became  insignifi- 
cant, though  not  entirely  extinct  till  the  seventh  century. 
The  Donatist  party  held  that  it  constituted  the  whole  and 
only  true  church,  and  that  the  baptisms  and  ordinations 
of  the  orthodox  clergy  were  invalid,  because  they  were  in 
communion  with  traditors.  They  therefore  rebaptized 
and  reordained  converts  from  Catholicism.  See  Qvrcwm- 
cellion,  Maiamiamst,  Primianist,  Mogatist. 

Donatistic,Donatistical(don-a-tis'tik,-ti-kal), 
a.  [<  Donatist  +  4c,  -io-al.'^  Pertaining  to 
Donatism  or  to  the  Donatists. 

donative  (don'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  OonaUf, 
P.  donatif  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  donatwo,  <  ML.  dona- 
Uvum,  a  gi£t,  neut.  of  *donatmus,  <  L.  donare, 
give:  aee  donate.J  I.  a.  Vested  or  vesting  by 
donation:  as,  a  donative  advowson. 

II.  n.  1.  A  gift;  a  largess;  a  gratuity;  a  pres- 
ent ;  a  dole. 

The  Boman  emperor's  custom  was  at  certain  solemn 
times  to  bestow  on  his  soldiers  a  donative;  which  dona- 
live  they  received  wearing  garlands  upon  their  heads. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  n.  6. 

They  [the  Komans]  were  entertained  with  publick  shews 
and  donatives.  _  Dryden. 

2.  In  canon  law,  a  benefice  given  and  collated 
to  a  person  by  the  founder  or  patron  without 
either  presentation,  institution,  or  induction 
by  the  ordinary. 

He  requested  from  the  Dulce  the  appointment  to  the 

church  in  the  parls,  an  extra-parochial  donative,  with  no 

visible  source  of  income.  „._.,.. 

J.  H.  Shmrthouse,  Sir  Percival,  u. 

donator  (do-na'tor),  n.     [=  P.  donateur  =  Sp. 
donador  =  tg.  doador  =  It.  donatore,  <  L.  dona- 
tor, a  giver,  <  donare,  give:  see  donate,  and  cf. 
donor. ^    In  law,  a  donor. 
donatory  (don'a-to-ri),  n. ;  pi.  donatortes  (-nz). 
[<  ML.  donatof'ius,  more  correctly  donatartus  : 
see  donatary.']    In  Scots  law,  a  donee  of  the 
crown;  one  to  whom  escheated  property  is,  on 
certain  conditions,  made  over.    Also  donatary. 
donaught  (do'nat  or  dun'ot),  n.     [<  df,  v.,  + 
obi.  naught;  cf.  donothing.l    One  who  does  no- 
thing: an  idle,  good-for-nothing  person.    Also 
dialectaUy  donnaught,  downat,  dormot. 
Crafty  and  proud  donaughts.  Granger. 

donax  (do'naks),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  66va?,  a  reed, 
also  a  kind  of  shell-fish;  prob.  "a  reed  shaken 
bv  the  wind,"  <  Somiv,  shake,  drive  about,  as 
the  wind.]  1.  A  species  of  grass  of  the  genus 
Arundo  (A.  Donax),  oooasionally  cultivated  m 


Right  Valve  of  Wedge-shell 
{Do»ax  denticulaius). 
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f;ardens,  and  attaining  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet, 
n  Spain  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe  it  grows 
much  taller,  and  its  stems  are  used  lor  fishing-rods,  looms, 
etc.  The  leaves  are  beautifully  striped  like  ribbon-grass. 
2.  [cap.']  A  genus  of  siphonate  lameUibran- 
chiate  bivalves,  of  the 
family  Donacidce,  having 
equivalve  shells  of  tri- 
angular form,  the  umbo  /-'' 
at  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  ^-^^ 
triangle,  the  margin  en-  ^^ 
tire  and  perfectly  coap- 
tated,  and  the  surface 
usually  striped  with  col- 
or from  beak  to  margin. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  known  as 
wedge-shells.  D.  denUculatus  is  a  typical  exam- 
ple. 

doncella  (don-sel'a),  n.  [8p.,  a  damsel:  see 
damseU.'}  A  name  of  certain  labroid  fishes, 
(o)  Harpe  or  Bodiamus  rufus,  also  called  ladyfiah  (which 
see).    (J)  Platyglossus  radiatus,  the  bluefish  of  Florida. 

dondainet,  n.  lOF.,  also  domdaine.]  1.  A  cross- 
bow or  arbalist ;  a  military  engine  of  the  baUista 
type. — 2.  A  bolt  or  quarrel  for  such  an  engine. 

done  (dun),  pp.  [The  perfect  participle  of  do, 
V. :  see  do^.  Only  special  uses  of  done  are  noted 
here.]  1.  As  an  auxiliary,  used  to  express 
completed  action :  originally  causal  after  have 
or  had,  followed  by  an  object  infinitive;  in 
present  use  the  have  or  had  is  often  omitted 
and  the  infinitive  turned  into  a  preterit,  leav- 
ing done  as  a  mere  preterit  sign.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  IT.  8. ;  a  characteristic  of  negro  idiom.] 

When  that  Noe  had  done  espye 
How  that  the  eirth  began  to  drye. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay. 
What  use  dis  dried-up  cotton  stalk,  when  Life  done  picked 

my  cotton  7 
I'selike  a  word  dat  somebody  dmie  said,  and  den  forgot- 
ten. The  Century. 

2.  Completed;  finished;  decided;  accepted: 
used  in  an  exclamatory  way  to  signify  accept- 
ance of  a  proposition,  as  a  wager. — 3.  Com- 
pletely used  up;  thoroughly  fatigued;  tired 
out:  sometimes  with  out  or  up  (or  with /or; 
see  to  do  for,  under  do\  v.). 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tired  and  done. 
Stretched  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  lie. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  1.  70. 
The  horses  were  thoroughly  (2o?i«;  .  .  .  my  steed  T^tel, 
,  .  .  with  head  lowered  and  legs  wide  apart,  was  a  toler- 
able example  of  the  effects  of  pace. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  116. 

By  this  time  I  was  pretty  nearly  done  out,  for  running 
along  the  steep  ground  through  the  sage-brush  was  most 
exhaustive  work.  The  Century,  XXX.  228. 

4.  [The  same  as  done,  completed,  executed; 
substituted  for  OP.  don^,  donnA,  given  (equiv. 
to  L.  datum,  given,  i.  e.,  published:  see  date^), 
pp.  of  OP.  doner,  P.  donner,  give,  <  L.  dmiare, 
give:  see  donate."]  Completed;  executed;  is- 
sued ;  made  public :  used  chiefly  in  the  con- 
cluding clause  of  a  formal  document,  express- 
ing the  place  at  which  and  the  date  on  which  it 
received  official  sanction  and  became  valid :  as, 
done  at  Washington  this  15th  day  of  May,  etc. 
—Done  brown,  done  for,  done  up,  etc.    See  doi,  v. 

donet-  -A-n  obsolete  form  of  the  infinitive  (and 
present  indicative  plural)  of  do^. 

dx)nee  (do-ne'),  »•  [<  OP.  don4,  donni,  pp.  of 
doner,  donner,  <  L.  donare^  give :  see  donate.] 

1.  A  person  to  whom  a  gift  or  a  donation  is 
made. 

Either  men, 
Donors  or  donees,  to  their  practice  shall 
Rnd  you  to  reckon  nothing,  me  owe  all. 

B.  Jonson,  TJnderwoods,  xxx. 

2.  Specifically,  in  law :  (a)  One  to  whom  a  vol- 
untary conveyance  is  made. 

If  goods  be  given  to  one  till  such  a  thing  happen,  or 
upon  such  a  condition,  there  is  a  property  in  the  donee, 
yet  it  is  clogged  with  a  limitation  and  condition. 

State  Trials,  John  Hampden,  an.  1637. 

(&)  One  to  whom  land  is  conveyed  in  fee  tail, 
(c)  An  appointee;  one  to  whom  a  power  is 
given.    See  power. 

donett,  donatt,  n.  [<  MB.  donet,  donat,  <  OP. 
donat,  a  grammar,  elementary  book,  so  called 
from  the  much-used  grammar  (Ars  grammatica) 
of  .ailius  Donatws,  a  grammarian,  commentator, 
and  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  A.  d.]  A  grammar ; 
the  elements  of  any  art. 

Thenne  I  drous  me  a-mong  this  drapers,  my  donet  to 

leome.  '        Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  123. 

A  Dmat  into  Christian  Religion.    [Title.]    Bp.  Pecock. 

dong  (dong),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  name  of 
the  wild  yak,  Poephaga  grunniens.    See  yak, 

Dongan  charter.    See  charter. 


donnism 

doni  (do'ni),  n.  [Also  written  dony,  dhoney, 
dhowy;  <  Telugu  done.]  A  clumsy  kind  of  boat 
used  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  in  India, 
and  in  Ceylon,  sometimes  decked,  and  occa- 
sionally furnished  with  an  outrigger,  it  is  about 
70  feet  long,  20  feet  broad,  and  12  feet  deep,  with  one  mast 
and  a  lug-sail,  and  is  navigated  in  fine  weather  only. 

doniferous  (do-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  donum,  a 
gift,  +  ferre,  '=  E."  beari,  +  -ous.]  Bearing 
gifts.    M.  D.     [Eare.] 

donjon  (prop,  dun'jqn,  also  don'jon,  to  suit  the 
celling),  n.  [ME',  dongeon,  donjoun,  etc.,  < 
OP.  donjon:  see  dungeon.]  The  inner  tower, 
keep,  or  stronghold  of  a  castle.  See  cut  imder 
castle.  It  is  simply  another  spelling  of  dungeon,  to 
which  it  is  preferred  in  the  sense  of  the  definition  by  some 
writers,  on  account  of  the  special  idea  ot  prison  now  asso- 
ciated with  dungeon. 

The  gharry  rumbles  over  the  bridge  towards  the  grand 
donjons  of  a  giant  keep  that  frowns  over  the  flood. 

T**.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  52. 

donjonnS  (don-jo-na'),  a.  [OP.,  <  doryon,  a 
donjon,  tower:  see  dungeon.]  In  Iter.,  having 
a  donjon  or  inner  tower  rising  above  the  rest: 
said  of  a  castle  used  as  a  bearing. 

donk,  a.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  danJe. 

The  dolly  dikis  war  al  donk  and  wate. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  201. 

donk,  V.  t.    A  dialectal  form  of  dank. 

A  myste  &  a  merkenes  in  mountains  aboute, 
All  donkyt  the  dales  with  the  dym  showris. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9639. 

donkey  (dung'ki  or  dong'ki),  n.  [Pirst  re- 
corded about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
also  written  donky,  donkie;  of  dial,  origin,  form- 
ed with  double  dim.  -k-ey,  Sc.  spelled  -fc^e  (usual- 
ly with  dim.  -4-,  4e,  -y,  preceding,  as  in  Banff- 
shire horsikie,  a  little  horse,  heastikie,  a  little 
beast),  <  dun,  a  familiar  name  for  a  horse,  and 
presumably  of  an  ass,  with  ref .  to  its  color,  < 
dun^,  a. :  see  dun^.  Cf.  dunnock,  a  hedge-spar- 
row, similarly  formed,  <  dv/n^  +  -ock.]  1.  An 
ass :  a  familiar  term. 

Or  in  the  London  phrase,  thou  Devonshire  monkey, 
Thy  Pegasus  is  nothing  but  a  donkey. 

Wolcott  (Peter  Pindar)  (ed.  1830),  p.  116. 

2.  A  stupid  or  obstinate  and  wrong-headed 
fellow. 

donkey-engine  (dimg'ki-en"iin),  n.  In  mach., 
a  small  steam-engine  used  where  great  power 
is  not  required,  and  often  to  perform  some  sub- 
sidiary operation.  Donkey-engines  on  steam-vessels, 
etc.,  are  used  for  pumping  water  into  the  boilers  or  from 
the  hold,  handling  the  cargo,  hoisting  the  anchor  or  the 
sails,  etc. 

donkey-pump  (dung'M-pump),  n.  1.  A  feed- 
pump for  steam-boilers,  also  often  used  as 
supplementary  to  other  apparatus. — 2.  An  ad- 
ditional steam-pump  which  can  be  employed 
when  the  main  engine  is  not  working,  or  for 
special  work,  such  as  washing  decks,  removing 
bilge-water,  or  in  case  of  fire. 

donkey-rest  (dung'ki-rest), «.  iD.paper-mamuf., 
a  frame  against  which  the  form  is  laid  to 
drain. 

donna  (don'a),  n.  [It.,  =  Sp.  doHa,  duefla  (as 
a  title  DoHa)  (see  doHa,  d/u^ta,  duenna),  <  L. 
domina,  mistress,  lady:  see  domina,  domimus, 
don^.]  1.  A  lady:  as,  prima  donna,  the  first 
female  singer  in  an  opera,  oratorio,  etc. —  2. 
[cap.]  A  common  title  of  respect  for  Italian 
and  Portuguese  ladies,  and  in  foreign  languages 
also  for  Spanish  ladies  (in  place  of  Spanish 
DoKa),  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name:  as, 
Donna  Margarita. 

donnaught,  donnat,  n.    Dialectal  forms  of  do- 


donneHi  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  dum^. 
donne^f,  v.  t.  A  false  spelling  of  don^. 
donnerd,  donnert  (don'erd,  -fert),  a.  [Sc,  also 
written  donnard  and  donnort,  stupid  (cf.  dqn- 
nar,  stupefy,  hedunder'd,  stunned  with  noise), 
appar.  <  Dan.  d/wndre  =  Sw.  dv/ndra,  make  a 
loud  noise,  thunder,  =  E.  thunder,  v.]  1 .  Gross- 
ly stupid. —  2.  Stunned ;  dazed. 

The  donnort  bodie  croon'd  right  lowne, 
Whyle  tears  dreeped  a'  his  black  beard  down. 

Cromelc^s  Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  88. 

donnish  (don'ish),  a.  [<  dorfi,  4,  +  •ish'^.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  an  Epglish  uni- 
versity don. 

Unless  a  man  can  get  the  prestige  and  income  of  a  don, 
and  write  donnish  books,  it's  hardly  worth  while  for  him 
to  make  a  Greek  and  Lal^  machine  of  himself. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xvi. 

donnism  (don'izm),  n.  [Better  spelled  *dormm, 
<  don'^,  4,  +  -«sm.]  Self-importance,  or  distance 
and  loftiness  of  carriage.  [English  university 
slang.] 


donnot 

donnot,  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  donaught. 

donor  (do'ngr),  h.  [<  OF.  donor,  donour,  do- 
neor,  F.  donntio;  <  L.  donator,  a  giver,  <  donare, 
give  :  see  donate,  donator.']  1.  One  who  gives 
or  bestows ;  one  who  confers  anything  gratui- 
tously ;  a  laenef actor. —  2.  Specifically,  in  law : 
(a)  A  giver.  (6)  One  who  creates  an  estate 
tail,  (c)  One  who  gives  to  another  a  power. 
See  power. 

dcnothing  (do'nuth'ing),  n.  and  a.  [<  do^,  v., 
+  obj.  nothing.  Of.  donaught.}  I.  n.  One  who 
does  nothing ;  an  idler. 

II.  a.  Doing  no  work ;  idle ;  indolent ;  inac- 
tive.    [In  this  use  commonly  with  a  hyphen.] 
Why  haven't  you  a  right  to  aspire  to  a  college  educa- 
tion as  any  do-nothing  canon  there  at  the  ahtaey,  lad  ? 

Kingsl&y,  Alton  liOcke,  iv. 

In  short,  neither  the  extreme  do-nothing  policy  nor  the 
extreme  violence  policy  will  solve  the  great  problem. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  145. 

donothingness  (do'nuth"ing-nes),  n.  Idle- 
ness ;  indolence ;  inactivity. 

A  situation  of  similar  affluence  and  do-nothingness. 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xxxviii. 

Donovan's  solution.    See  solution. 

donsMp  (don'ship),  n.  [<  don^  +  -ship.']  The 
state  or  rank  of  a  don:  used,  after  your,  his, 
etc.,  in  an  honorai^  fonn  of  address  or  refer- 
ence to  one  entitled  to  be  called  don.    [Rare.] 

I  draw  the  lady 
Unto  my  kinsman's  here,  only  to  torture 
Your  donships  for  a  day  or  two. 

Fletcher,  The  Chances,  v.  1. 

donsie  (don'si),  a.  [Sc,  also  written  doneie; 
perhaps,  in  the  first  two  senses,  ult.  <  Gael. 
donas,  bad  luck,  mischief,  harm,  the  devil,  < 
do-  priv.,  not,  -I-  sonas,  lucky,  fortunate,  <  son, 
good,  profit,  advantage.]     1.  Unlucky. 

Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 
Tlieir  fallings  an'  mischances. 

Burns,  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid. 

2.  Eestive ;  unmanageable. 

Tho'  ye  was  trickle,  slee  and  funny, 
Ye  ne'er  was  donsie. 
Burns,  The  Auld  Fanner's  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

3.  Affectedly  neat  and  trim :  implying  the  idea 
of  self-importance. 

She  was  a  doTlsle  wife  and  clean. 

Ramsay,  Poems,  I.  228. 

4.  Sickly ;  ailing :  as,  he's  sair  kep'n  doon  wi' 
a  donsie  wife  and  donsie  bairns.     [CoUoq.] 

donsky  (don'ski),  n.  [Russ.  Donskoi,  of  the 
river  Don,  <  Donii,  Don.]  A  variety  of  Russian 
wool  of  coarse  quality,  first  introduced  into 
English  woolen  manufacture  about  1830. 

don  t  (dont).  A  contraction  of  do  not,  common 
in  colloquial  language,  and,  more  improperly, 
as  a  contraction  of  does  not  (doesn't). 

donzelt  (don'zel),  m.  [(In  ME.  only  in  the  form 
damsel,  etc.)  <  OF.  darnel,  etc.,  =  Pr.  donzel, 
dansel  =  Sp.  doncel  =  Pg.  donzel  =  It.  donzello,  < 
ML.  domicellus,  domnicellus,  dondnieellus,  dim. 
of  L.  dominus,  master :  see  damsel^,  dominus.] 
A  young  attendant ;  a  page ;  a  youth  of  good 
quality  not  yet  knighted. 

Esquire  to  a  knight-errant,  donzel  to  the  damsels. 

S.  Butler,  Characters. 

doo^t,  V.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  do^. 

doo^  (do),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  dove^. 

dooab,  n.    See  doab^. 

doob  (dob),  n.  [Also  written  doub,  and  more 
accurately  dUb,  repr.  Hind,  dub,  <  Skt.  dUrvd, 
doob.]  An  Bast  Indian  name  for  the  plant 
Cynodon  Dactylon,  used  as  a  fodder-grass. 

dood  (dod),  n.  [<  Beng.  dMh,  a  camel.]  A 
camel  in  military  use ;  a  riding-dromedary. 

Poor  dood.  down  with  you  on  your  knees !    At  the  word 
of  command,  the  sowar  forc^  his  beast  to  kneel. 

W.  H.  RusseU,  Diary  in  India,  I.  237. 

Doodia  (do'di-a),  n.  [NL.]  A  small  genus  of 
ferns,  natives  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
common  in  cultivation.  The  fronds  are  from  6  to  18 
inches  long,  pinnate  or  pinnatifld.  The  oblong  or  slightly 
cm'ved  sori  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  rows  between  the 
midrib  and  margins  of  the  pinnae,  and  the  veins  form  one 
or  two  rows  of  arches. 

doodle^  (do'dl),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doodled,  ppr. 
doodling.  *  [=  Sc.  doudle ;  perhaps  a  var.  of 
daddle,  dawdle,  q.  v.]     To  dandle. 

An'  he  was  tane  to  Craignethan's  hall. 
An'  doudlit  on  his  knee. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  July  1, 1819,  p.  526. 

doodle^  (diJ'dl),  «.     A  trifler;  a  simple  fellow. 

[Provincial.] 
doodle^  (do'dl),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doodled,  ppr. 

doodling.     [Prob.  supposed  to  be  imitative,  but 
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in  fact  due  to  the  comp.  doodlesack,  q.  v.]     To 
drone,  as  a  bagpipe.    Scott,  Old  Mortality. 

doodlesack  (do'dl-sak),  n.  [<  G.  dudelsaek, 
a  bagpipe,  <  dudeln,  play  on  a  bagpipe  (<  Pol. 
dudlio,  play  on  a  bagpipe,  <  dudy  =  Bohem. 
duda,  dudy  =  Slov.  dude,  a  bagpipe,  =z  Russ. 
duda,  a  pipe,  reed),  +  sack  =  E.  sacfcl.]  A 
bagpipe. 

dood-'wallah  (dod'wol-a),  n.  [<  Beng.  dUdh- 
wdld,  <  dudh,  a  camel,  +  Hind.  Beng.,  etc., 
-wald,  a  keeper.]  In  India,  an  attendant  who 
has  charge  of  camels ;  a  camel-driver. 

The  moment  the  dood-ivaUah  pulls  the  string,  which  is 
attached  to  a  piece  of  wood  passed  through  the  cartilage 
of  the  animal's  nostril,  the  camel  opens  its  huge  mouth. 
W.  E.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  224. 

dook^  (d6k),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  duck\ 
dook^  (dok),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  duck^. 
dook^  (dek), «.  [Sc;  origin  unknown.]  Apiece 
of  wood  inserted  into  a  wall  for  attaching  fin- 
ishings to. 

dool^  (dol),  w.  An.  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  dole^. 

C  a'  the  num'rous  human  dools, 
111  har'sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty  stools,  .  .  . 
Thou  bear'st  the  gree. 

Bums,  To  the  Toothache. 

dooP  (dol),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  dolei. 

doolful  (dol'ful),  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  doleful.    Spenser. 

The  brethren  o'  the  Commerce-Chaumer 
May  mourn  their  loss  wi'  doolfu'  clamour. 

B«ni«,.  Epistle  to  William  Creech. 

dool-tree  (dol'tre),  n.  [Sc,  also  written  dule- 
tree;  <  dooP-  =  dole^  +  tree."]  In  Scotland,  a 
mourning-tree  (see  the  extract),  it  resembled,  as 
marking  a  place  of  mourning,  the  dun  deurshuil  (the 
knoll  of  the  tearful  eye)  of  the  Highlands,  where  the  clan 
usually  assembled  to  bewail  any  misfortune  that  befell 
the  community. 

The  Earl  of  Cassilis  fell  at  Flodden  with  many  of  his 
followers;  and  there  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  front  of  the 
castle,  a  very  large  plane-tree,  underneath  whose  melan- 
choly boughs  his  son-owing  people  are  said  to  have  spent 
several  weeks  in  lamentations  of  their  own  and  their 
country's  calamity ;  for  which  reason  it  bears  the  appel- 
lation of  the  dule-tree.  Land  of  Burns. 

A  whole  chapter  of  sights  and  customs  striking  to  the 
mind,  from  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  gibbets  and  dule 
trees  of  medijeval  Europe.      R.  L.  Stevenson,  Ms  Triplex. 

dooly  (do'li),  n. ;  pi.  doolies  (-liz).  [<  Hind,  duli, 
Marathi  doli  (cerebral  d),  a  litter.]  A  kind  of 
litter  used  in  India  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, inferior  to  the  palkee  or  palanquin,  but 
also  lighter,  and  used  on  long  journeys.  Forbes. 
Coolies,  however,  awaited  me  with  a  dooly,  one  of  those 
low  litters  slung  on  a  bamboo,  in  which  you  may  travel 
swiftly  and  without  effort. 

F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  xii, 

doom  (d6m),  n.  [<  ME.  doome,  dome,  dom,  <  AS. 
dom,  a  judgment,  sentence,  doom,  decree,  law 
(=  OS.  dom  =  OFries.  dom  =  OHG.  tuom  =  Icel. 
domr  =  Sw.  Dan.  dom  =  Goth,  doms),  judgment, 
with  formative  -m,  <  do-«,  etc.,  E.  do'^,  in  the 
orig.  sense  of  'put,  place,  set' ;  ef .  Gr.  6tiit(, 
established  law,  of  the  same  ult.  origin.  Hence 
-dom  and  deem,  q.  v.]  1.  Judgment  or  deci- 
sion ;  specifically,  a  decision  determining  fate 
or  fortune ;  fateful  decision  or  decree :  origi- 
nally in  a  neutral  sense,  but  now  generally  im- 
plying an  adverse  decision:  as,  the  court  pro- 
nounced doom  upon  the  culprits;  to  faU  by 
doom  of  battle. 

This  argument  is  fals,  so  is  thi  doome; 
Bi  what  right  woldlst  thou  me  Wynne? 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 
Then  was  that  golden  belt  by  doome  of  all 
Graunted  to  her,  as  to  the  f  ayrest  Dame. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  16. 
Therefore  to  Me  their  doom  he  hath  assign'd, 
That  they  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  Me 
In  battel  which  the  stronger  proves. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  817. 

.Alfred's  main  work,  like  that  of  his  successor,  was  to 
enforce  submission  to  the  justice  of  hundred-moot  and 
shire-moot  alike  on  noble  and  ceorl,  "  who  were  constantly 
at  obstinate  variance  with  one  another  in  the  folk-moots 
before  ealdorman  and  reeve,  so  that  hardly  any  one  of 
them  would  grant  that  to  be  true  doom  that  had  been 
judged  for  do.om  by  the  ealdorman  and  reeves." 

J.  R.  Qreen,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  134. 
His  own  false  dxirnn. 
That  shadow  of  mistrust  should  never  cross 
Betwixt  them,  came  upon  him. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  Fate  decreed  or  determined;  fixed  fortune; 
irrevocable  destiny. 

Seek  not  to  know  to  Morrow's  Doom; 
That  is  not  ours,  which  is  to  come. 

Congreve,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  ix.  3. 
O'er  him  whose  doom  thy  virtues  grieve 
Aerial  forms  shall  sit  at  eve. 

Collins,  Death  of  Col.  Koss. 


doom-palm 

In  an  early  stage  of  society  slavery  is  tlie  doom  of  the 

prisoner  of  war ;  it  is  often  the  legal  doom  of  the  criminaL 

H.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  180. 

Sf.  Judgment  or  opinion ;  discernment. 

Cassandra  to  councell  then  call  thai  belyue, 
To  haue  a  doTn  of  that  dede. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 11810. 
In  him  no  point  of  courtesy  there  lackt, 
He  was  of  manners  mild,  of  doom  exact. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  175. 
That  Islands  space ; 
The  which  did  seeme,  unto  my  simple  doome, 
The  onely  pleasant  and  delightfull  place 
That  ever  troden  was  of  footings  trace. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I"V.  x.  21. 
Thisoneconsent  inallyourdooTnsof  him,  ,  .  . 
Ai'gues  a  truth  of  merit  in  you  all. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

4t.  The  last  judgment.    See  doomsday. 

Thy  Aue  maria  and  thi  crede, 
That  shalle  the  sane  at  dome  of  drede. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  303. 

The  Doom  schalle  ben  on  Estre  Day,  suche  tyme  as  oure 
Lord  ai'oos.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  114. 

Day  of  doom.  See  (iaj/i.— Doom  bark.  Seebart^.— 
The  crack  of  doom,  the  signal  tor  the  final  dissolution 
of  all  things ;  the  last  trump. 

What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  I 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Let  him  not  quit  his  belief  that  a  pop-gun  is  a  pop-gun, 
though  the  ancient  and  honorable  of  the  earth  aiflrm  it 
to  be  the  crack  of  doom.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  87. 

To  false  a  doomt,  in  Scots  law,  to  protest  against  a  sen- 
tence. =Syn.  2.  Fate,  Doom,  etc.    See  destiny. 
doom  (dom),  V.  t.     [<  doom,  n.    The  older  form 
is  deem,  q.  v.]     It.  To  judge;  form  a  judgment 
upon. 

Him,  tlurough  their  malice  fallen. 
Father  of  mercy  and  gi'ace,  thou  didst  not  doom 
So  strictly ;  but  much  more  to  pity  incline. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  401. 

2.  To  condemn  to  punishment ;  consign  by  a 
decree  or  sentence;  pronounce  sentence  or 
judgment  on ;  destine :  as,  a  criminal  doomed 
to  death ;  we  are  doomed  to  suffer  for  our  er- 
rors. 

He  was  sentenced  to  be  bound  in  chains,  and  doom^  to 
perpetual  torments.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  IL 

Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

Diyden,  .^neid. 
Souls  doomed  of  old 

To  a  mild  pm'gatory. 

Lowell,  Fountain  of  Youth. 

3.  To  ordain  as  a  penalty ;  decree. 

Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death  ? 

Shak.,  E,ich.  III.,  il  1. 

Lost !  I  am  lost !  my  fates  have  doom'd  my  death. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  i.  3. 

4t.  To  tax  by  estimate  or  at  discretion,  as  on 
the  failure  of  a  taxpayer  to  make  a  statement 
of  his  taxable  property.  [Massachusetts,  IT.  S.] 
doomaget  (dS'maj),  ».  [<  dootn  +  -age.']  A 
penalty  or  fine  for  neglect.    [New  Hampshire, 

doomdayt,  ».  [<  ME.  domeday,  <  AS.  domdceg 
(=  Dan.  dommedag  =  Sw.  domedag),  <  dom, 
doom,  +  dceg,  day.]    Same  as  doomsday. 

He  asoyled  hym  surely,  &  sette  hym  so  clene, 
As  dome-day  schulde  haf  ben  digt  on  the  morn. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Oreen  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1883. 

doomer  (do'mSr),  n.  [<  ME.  *domere,  <  AS. 
domere,  an  occasional  form  of  demere  (=  D. 
doemer  =  Dan.  dommer  =  Sw.  domare),  a 
jud^:  see  doom,  v.,  and  -ei'l,  and  cf.  deem.] 
One  who  dooms,  as  a  judge  or  a  juryman. 
[Rare.] 

That  fatal  look  of  a  common  intelligence,  of  a  common 
assent,  was  exchanged  among  the  doomers  of  the  prison- 
er's life  and  death  as  the  judge  concluded. 

Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  vL  5. 

doomful  (dom'ful),  a.  ['<  doom  +  -ful]  Full 
of  doom  or  destruction ;  fraught  with  doom. 

For  Life  and  Death  is  in  thy  doomefull  writing ! 

Spenser,  To  G.  Harvey. 

And  by  th'  infectious  slime  that  doomful  deluge  left 
Nature  herself  hath  since  of  purity  been  reft. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ix. 

doom-palm  (dom'pam),  n.  A  variety  of  palm, 
Hyphcene  Thebaica,  remarkable,  like  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus,  for  having  a  repeatedly 
branched  stem,  each  branch  terminating  in  a 
tuft  of  large  fan-shaped  leaves.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  size  of  an  apple ;  it  has  a  fibrous,  mealy  rind,  which 
tastes  like  gingerbread  (whence  the  name  gingerbreaOr 
tree,  sometimes  applied  to  this  palm),  and  is  eaten  by 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  it  grows.  An 
infusion  of  the  rind  is  also  used  as  a  beverage,  bring 
cooling,  slightly  aperient,  and  beneficial  in  fevers.  Tn» 
seeds  are  homy,  and  are  made  into  small  omamenta. 
Ropes  are  made  of  the  fibers  of  the  leaf-stalks.  The  doom- 
palm  is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt  and  the  central  parte  oi 
Africa,  and  in  some  districts  fonns  whole  foresiB.  Also 
spelled  dowm^palTn. 


doom-palm 


1733 

in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  doom  or  sentence  was  re- 
PJ^tjd  by  the  executioner  in  the  judge's  words,  with  the 
addition,  "This  I  pronounce  for  doom." 

Repeating  after  the  Clerk  of  Court,  he  gabbled  over  the 
words  of  the  sentence,  which  condemned  EuphemiaDeans 
to  be  .  .  .  conveyed  to  the  common  place  of  execution, 
and  there  hanged  by  the  neck  upon  a  gibbet.  "And 
this,  said  the  Doomster,  aggravating  his  harsh  voice,  "I 
pronounce  for  doom."  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxiv. 

doon^  (don),  re.  [Singhalese  name.]  A  large 
tree  of  Ceylon,  Doona  Zeylaniea,  of  the  natural 
order  Dipterocarpacew.  The  timber  is  much 
used  for  building,  and  the  tree  also  yields  aresin 
which  is  made  into  varnish. 

doon^  (don),  adv.  and  prep.  A  Scotch  form  of 
down^. 

doonga  (dong'ga),  n.  [<  Hind,  dunga  (cerebral 
d),  a  canoe,  a  trough,  lit.  deep.]  A  canoe 
made  out  of  a  single  piece  of  wood  and  carry- 


Doom-palm  {Hyphane  THebaica). 

dooms  (domz),  adv.  [Altered  toward  doom,  by 
way  of  explaining  an  obscure  word,  from  dooms, 
doonsm,  dv/aze,  doon,  done,  doyn,  also  doonlins 
{-lins  =  E.  -Ung),  very,  in  a  great  degree,  <  Icel. 
ddindis-,  rather,  pretty  (adv.),  a  prefix  to  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs,  <  da-,  very,  prob.  orig.  'won- 
derfully,' <  da,  reflex,  ddst,  admire,  be  charmed 
at,  =  Norw.  daa,  daast,  pity,  compassionate.] 
Very;  absolutely:  as,  dooms  bad  (very  bad). 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

"Aweel,"hesaid,  "this  suld  be  nae  sic  f^oomj; desperate 
business  surely."  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xlv. 

doomsday  (domz'da),  n.  [<  ME.  domesdai, 
domesdeie,  etc.,  <  AS.  domes  dceg,  day  of  doom, 
j.  e.,  of  judgment:  domes,  gen.  of  dom,  doom, 
judgment;  dmg,  day.  Cf.  doomday.^  1.  The 
day  of  the  last  judgment. 

What  shuld  I  make  lenger  tale? 

Of  all  the  pepil  I  ther  say, 

1  coude  not  telle  tyl  domesday. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1284. 

An  he  wad  hai-pit  till  domisday, ' 
She'll  never  speak  again. 

Glenkindie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  14). 

They  may  serve  for  any  theme,  and  never  be  out  of  date 

until  doomsday.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  Any  day  of  sentence  or  condemnation. 

Suck.  This  is  All-Souls'  day,  fellow,  is  it  not? 
Sher.   It  is,  my  lord. 

Buck.  Why,  then  All-Souls'  day  is  my  body's  doomsday. 
Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  1. 

3.  [cap.]  The  Doomsday  Book  (see  below), 
or  a  record  similar  to  it,  as  the  Exon  Dooms- 
day, contemporary  with  it,  preserved  in  Exeter 
cathedral. 

A  Dmnesday  of  the  conquerors  was  drawn  up  in  the 
ducal  hall  at  Lillebonne,  a  forerunner  of  the  great  Domes- 
day of  the  conquered. 

B.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  III.  200. 

Doomsday  Book  [written  archaically  Domesday  Book,  < 
ME.  Domesdeie  Book,  etc.,  so  called  because  its  decision 
was  regarded  as  final],  a  book  containing  a  digest,  in 
Norman  French,  of  the  results  of  a  census  or  survey  of 
England  undertaken  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  completed  in  1086.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  in 
vellum,  a  large  folio  containing  382  pages,  and  a  quarto 
containing  460.  They  form  a  valuable  record  of  the  own- 
ership, extent,  and  value  of  the  lands  of  England  (1)  at' 
the  time  of  the  survey,  (2)  at  the  date  of  bestowal  when 
they  had  been  granted  by  the  king,  and  (3)  at  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  when  a  somewhat  similar  survey 
had  been  made ;  the  numbers  of  tenants  and  dependents, 
amount  of  live  stock,  etc.,  were  also  returned.  The  book 
was  long  kept  under  three  different  locks  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, along  ivith  the  king's  seal,  but  is  now  kept  in 
the  Public  Record  Office.  In  1783  a  facsimile  edition 
printed  from  types  made  for  the  purpose  was  issued  by 
the  British  government.  The  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham  were  not 
included  in  the  survey.    There  existed  also  local  dooms- 

doomsmant  (domz'man),  n.  [<  ME.  domesman, 
domysman,  domesmon,  a  judge,  <  dmnes,  gen. 
of  dom,  judgment,  +  ware.]  A  judge ;  an  um- 
pire. 

For  counteth  he  no  kynges  wratthe  whan  he  in  courte  sit- 
To  demon  as  a  domes-man.    Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  302. 
Nowe  sir  ye  miiste  preseute  this  boy  unto  sir  Pilate, 
For  he  is  domysman  nere  and  nexte  to  the  king. 

York  Plays,  p.  267. 

doomstert  (dom'ster),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
domester;  <  doom  +  -ster.  Another  form  is 
deemster,  dempsUr,  q.  v.]  One  who  pronounces 
doom  or  judgment;  in  Scotland,  formerly,  the 
public  executioner,  in  the  case  of  a  capital  conviction 


Doonga.— From  model  in  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

iug  a  square  sail,  employed  for  navigating  the 
marshes  and  the  branches  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  The  doongas  are  used  chiefly  in  ob- 
taining salt. 

door  (dor),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  doore,  dore; 
in  earlier  speech  the  word  appears  in  two  forms 
more  or  less  mixed:  (1)  ME.  dore,  dor,  <  AS. 
dor  (gen.  dores,  pi.  doru),  OS.  dor  =  OPries. 
dore  =  MLG.  dor  =  LG.  door  =  OHG.  MHG. 
tor,  G.  thor  =  Goth,  daur,  all  neut. ;  (2)  ME. 
dure,  dur,  <  AS.  duru  (gen.  dura,  pi.  dura,  duru) 
(also  rarely  nom.  dure,  gen.  and  pi.  duran)  = 
OS.  dura  =  OPries.  dure  =  D.  deur  =  MLG. 
dore = LG.  dore = OHG.  turi,  pi. ,  also  sing. , MHG. 
tur,  G.  tMr  =  Icel.  dyrr,  pi.,  =  Sw.  dorr  =  Dan. 
dor  =  Goth,  daurons,  pi.,  a  door,  all  fem. 
(Dan.  common)  except  the  Icel.,  which  is  also 
neut.;  all  orig.  pi.  The  common  Teut.  form 
is  *dur-  =  Gr.  dvpa  =  li.  foris,  usually  in  pi., 
fores  (>  ult.  foris-,  forum,  foraneous,  foreign, 
etc.),  =  Ir.  Gael,  dorus,  later  doras  =  W.  drws 
=  OBulg.  dvm  =  Bohem.  dvershe  =  Pol.  dzwier- 
ee,  drzwi  =  Little  Euss.  dveri  =  Euss.  dver^ 
=  Lett,  dwrwis  =  Lith.  duris  =  Zend  dva/ra  (> 
Pers.  dar,  >  Turk,  der)  =  Skt.  dvdr,  dur,  fem. 
(>  Hind.  dvar.  Gypsy  duvar),  all  with  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  '^door'  or  'gate.'  In  another  view, 
referred  to  Skt.  -y/  dhu,  move  quickly,  shake, 
fan  (a  fire),  =  Gr.  6veiv,  rush,  storm,  as  the 
wind,  being  thus  orig.  (like  window,  q.  v.)  a 
passage  for  the  air  or  wind.]  1.  A  movable 
barrier  of  wood,  metal, 
stone,  or  other  material, 
consisting  sometimes  of 
one  piece,  but  generally 
of  several  pieces  framed 
together,  commonly 
placed  on  hinges,  for 
closing  a  passage  into  a 
building,  r.oom,  or  other 
inclosure.  in  antiquity,  as 
in  China  and  other  Eastern 
countries  at  the  present  day, 
doors  often  swung  on  pivots 
projecting  into  sockets  above 
and  below.  Modern  carpen- 
ters' doors  are  classified  in 
general  as  hattcTi-doors  and 
panel-doors.  Batten-doors  are  formed  of  two  or  more 
boards  placed  longitudinally  side  by  side,  and  held  toge- 
ther by  two  or  more  transverse  rails.  Panel-doors  are 
formed  of  a  skeleton  framework  called  a  doonr-frame,  of 
which  the  openings  are  filled  with  pieces  of  stuff  called 
panels,  which  are  usually  cut  from  thinner  boards  than 
the  framework.  If  the  panels  are  wider  than  they  are 
high,  they  are  called  lying  panels;  if  longer  than  wide, 
they  are  called  standing  panels. 

At  last  he  came  unto  an  yron  doore 

That  fast  was  lockt.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  37. 
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A.  Batten-door.  B.  Panel- 
door:  a,  top  rail;  d,  middle  rail 
or  lock-rail ;  c,  bottom  rail ;  rf, 
hanging-stile;  e,  lock-stile;  y, 
montant ;  ff,  panels. 


The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard. 

Shale,  Lucrece,  1.  306. 

3.  An  opening  for  passage  into  or  out  of  a 
building  or  any  apartment  of  it,  or  any  inclo- 
sure ;  a  doorway. 

Whan  he  entred  in  to  the  Chapelle,  that  was  but  a  ly- 
tille  and  a  low  thing,  and  had  but  a  lityl  Dore  and  a  low, 


door-case 

than  the  Entree  began  to  wexe  so  gret  and  so  large  and 
so  highe  as  thoughe  it  had  ben  of  a  gret  Mynstre,  or  the 
gate  of  a  Paleys.  MandevUley  Travels,  p.  139. 

The  little  boy  stoode 
Looking  out  a  dore. 
The  Boy  and  the  Mantle  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  14). 

'Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door; 
but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve.  Shak.^  B.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 

Hence  —  3.  An  exterior  or  public  entrance- 
way,  or  the  house  or  apartment  to  which  it  leads. 

Martin's  oflflce  is  now  the  second  door  in  the  street. 

Arbuthnot. 

4.  Avenue ;  passage ;  means  of  approach  or 
access,  or  of  exit :  commonly  in  figurative  uses : 
as,  the  door  of  reconciliation ;  a  door  of  escape. 

But  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost.  For  a  great 
door  and  effectual  is  opened  unto  me.         1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  9. 

Blank  door,  a  filled-up  door-space  in  a  wall,  with  a  cas- 
ing and  dressings  like  those  of  a  door,  made  for  ornament 
or  symmetry  of  appearance.—  BuUchead  door.  See  bulk- 
head.— Center  of  a  door.  See  ceji^eri.— Chalking  of 
a  door,  in  Scotland,  a  warning  to  tenants  of  urban  tene- 
ments to  move,  given  by  having  the  principal  door  of 
the  house  chalked,  forty  days  before  Whitsuntide,  by  a 
town  officer,  acting  at  the  desire  of  the  proprietor,  and 
without  written  authority  from  the  magistrates.— Deaf 
as  a  door.  See  deoiA— Death's  door.  See  death.— 
Double  door,  an  entrance-door  made  like  a  folding  door 
with  two  leaves.— Folding  door,  a  door  between  apart- 
ments, generally  with  two  leaves,  but  sometimes  with 
four(two  hinged  together  on  each  side,  so  that  one  of  each 
pair  will  fold  back  against  its  mate),  one  half  of  the  door 
having  bolts  at  top  and  bottom  to  hold  it  closed,  the  two 
halves  closing  together  at  the  center,  and  each  half  when 
fully  opened  folding  back  against  the  adjacent  parallel 
line  of  wall-  or  door-space.  Sometimes  confounded  with 
sliding  door  (which  see,  below).— Ledged  door,  a  deal 
door  strengthened  by  cross-pieces  at  the  back. — Letters 
Of  open  doors.  See  open.—Ne'xt  door  to.  (a)  In  the 
house  next  adjacent  to.  (6)  Near  to ;  bordering  on ;  very 
nearly. 

A  riot  impunished  is  but  next  door  to  a  tumult. 

Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Out  of  doors,  (a)  Out  of  the  house ;  in  the  open  air ; 
abroad. 

Look  you;  I'll  turn  you  out  o'  doors,  and  scorn  you. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley^  Maid  in  the  MiU,  iii.  3. 

(&)  Hence,  figuratively,  quite  gone  ;  no  more  to  be  found ; 
lost;  irrelevant. 

His  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of  doors.  Locke. 

These  controversies  about  the  four  elements  and  their 
manner  of  mistion  are  quite  out  of  doors  in  their  philoso- 
phy. Boyle,  Origin  of  Forms. 

Overhung  door,  a  door  supported  from  above,  as  in  some 
forms  of  sliding  barn-  and  car-doors.— Sliding  door,  a 
door  consisting  either  of  one  or  of  two  leaves  made  so  as 
to  slide  in  a  direct  line  in  opening  or  closing  it.  A  sliding 
door  between  apartments  in  a  dwelling-house  usually  has 
two  leaves,  each  of  which  slides  back  on  sheaves  into  an 
open  space  worked  in  the  partition.  Sometimes,  in  the 
latter  case,  confounded  with  folding  door  (which  see, 
above). — The  angelic  door  or  gate,  in  some  Byzantine  * 
churches,  a  door  which  seems  to  have  connected  the  nave 
with  the  choir,  when  the  latter  was  separated  by  a  parti- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  church.  J.  M.  Neale. 
—  The  holy  doors,  in  Greek  churches,  the  central  door 
of  the  iconostasis,  giving  access  to  the  bema  or  sanctuary 
from  the  choir  (if  that  forms  a  separate  division  of  the 
building)  or  from  the  body  of  the  church.  Sometimes 
also  called  the  royal  doors,  a  name  properly  belonging  to 
the  doors  of  the  narthex.  The  holy  doors  are  open  only 
at  the  commencement  of  great  vespers,  at  the  entrances 
(great  and  little)  in  the  liturgy  and  vespers,  and  from  the 
invitation  of  the  priest  to  the  communicants  to  approach 
till  the  close  of  the  liturgy.  See  cut  under  bema. —  !nie 
royal  doors  or  gates,  in  Greek  churches,  strictly,  the 
doors  leading  from  the  narthex  into  the  body  of  the  church : 
also  called  the  silver  doors  or  gates,  becaus.e  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  they  were  made  of  silver.  The  name  royal 
gates  is  also  frequently  given  to  the  outer  doors  of  the 
church  leading  into  the  narthex  from  the  porch  orproau- 
lion,  and  properly  distinguished  as  the  beautiful  gates  ;  and 
some  writers  even  use  the  term  royal  doors  as  a  name  of 
the  holy  doors  of  the  bema.— To  darken  one's  door.  See 
darken.^To  lie  or  be  at  one's  door,  figuratively,  to  be 
impu  able  or  chargeable  to  one. 

If  1  have  failed,  the  fault  lies  wholly  at  my  door. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  Pref, 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  .  .  . 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

To  make  the  doorst.  See  ma/ce.— To  put  or  set  one 
to  the  door,  (a)  To  dismiss  one;  drive  one  away.  (&) 
Figuratively,  to  ruin  one.  [Scotch.]  —To  throw  open 
the  door  to,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for. — With  open, 
doors,  with  publicity. 

doora,  w.    See  durra. 

door-bandt  (dor 'band),  n,  [<  ME.  dorhande;  < 
door  +  hand^.']    The  bolt  of  a  door. 

Hie  gumfus  [LL.  gomphus,  <  Gr.  76/Ln^os],  a  dorbande. 
AS.  and  0.  E.  Vocab.  (ed.  Wright)  (2d  ed.  Wiilcker) 
[col.  733, 1.  25.    ■ 

door-bart  (dor'bar),  tc.  [<  ME.  dorehar;  <  door 
+  &«ri.]     The  bar  or  bolt  of  a  door. 

door-bell  (dor'bel),  w.  A  bell  at  a  door,  or  con- 
nected with  a  handle  or  knob  exposed  outside 
a  door,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  when 
one  desires  admittance. 

door-case  (dor'kas),  n.  The  frame  or  easing 
which  incloses  a  door,  and  in  which  it  swings. 


door-case 

The  cornish,  door  case,  and  a  sort  of  a  basement  above 
the  steps,  are  proofs  that  the  architecture  is  antient. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  11.  i.  134, 

door-cheek  (dor' ohek),M.  A  door-post.  Jamie- 
son.     [Sootoli.] 

The  next  tiling  I  admire  in  it  [the  Pantheon)  is  the 
doore-cheeks  and  couple,  which  ia  all  of  one  peece  of  white 
marble.  Sir  A.  Balfour,  Letters,  p.  187. 

doorea  (do'rf-a),  n.  A  variety  of  Dacca  mus- 
lin of  the  finest  quality,  printed  in  colors,  and 
striped. 

door-frame  (dor'fram),  ».  The  struoture  form- 
ing the  skeleton  of  a  paneled  door,  it  consists 
of  the  stiles  at  the  sides,  the  montant  or  centerpiece,  and 
the  rails  or  horizontal  pieces.    See  cut  B  under  door. 

Doorga,  n.    See  Dwrga. 

door-guard  (dor'gard),  n.  A  light  framework 
of  scantling  on  the  inside  of  a  railroad-car  for 
freight  or  other  stowage,  to  keep  the  freight 
from  impeding  the  movement  of  the  sliding 
doors. 

door-hanger  (dor 'hang'to),  n.  A  metallic  hook 
sustaining  a  sliding  door  from  above,  and  slid- 
ing on  an  iron  track  as  the  door  moves. 

door-hawk  (dor'hak),  n.  Same  as  dor-hawlc. 
Montagu. 

dooringt  (dor'ing),  n.  [<  door  +  -mgK']  A  door 
with  all  its  appendages. 

So  terrible  a  noise  as  shakes  the  doori-ngs  of  houses  .  .  . 
ten  mUes  off.  Milton,  Hist.  Moacovia,  \. 

door-jamb  (dor'jam),  n.    See  jamb. 

doorkeeper  (d6r'ke'''p6r),  n.  1.  One  who 
guards  fiie  door  or  entrance  of  a  house  or  an 
apartment,  and  admits  persons  entitled  to  ad- 
mittance ;  a  janitor. 

I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  God, 
than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.     Fs.  Ixxxir.  10. 

2.  In  the  early  church  and  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  same  as  osUary. 

door-knob  (dor'nob),  n.  The  bulb  or  handle 
on  a  door-lock  spiudle,  by  which  the  door  is 
opened. 

door-knocker  (d6r'nok"6r),  n.  Same  as  hnocker. 

The  visitor  will  certainly  be  sent  to  see  a  door-knocker 
in  a  house  in  one  of  the  streets  on  the  western  slope. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  215. 

door-latch  (dor'laoh),  n.  An  attachment  to  a 
door  by  which  it  is  kept  closed,  it  is  either  a  latch 
in  the  typical  form,  or  a  spring-bolt  in  a  case  of  metal 
having  a  spindle  with  knobs  by  which  the  bolt  is  released 
from  a  keeper  on  the  door-post. 

door-mat  (dor'mat),  n.  A  heavy  mat  made  of 
hemp,  flax,  or  jute,  woven  or  tied,  or  of  sedge, 
straw,  rushes,  etc.,  or  sometimes  of  caoutchouc, 
placed  before  a  door  for  use  in  cleaning  the 
shoes  bjr  those  entering. 

door-nail  (dor'nal),  n.  [<  ME.  dorenail,  dor- 
na/yl;  <  door  +  nail.']  A  large  nail  or  stud,  fixed 
in  a  door  to  receive  the  blow  of  a  knocker  of 
simple  form. — Dead  as  a  door-nail.   See  dead. 

door-plece  (dor'pes),  w.  In  a  Cornish  pump- 
lift,  the  valve-chamber  of  the  pump,  it  is  a  sec- 
tion In  which  there  is  a  door  that  can  be  taken  away  when 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  valve  and  seat,  or  to  make 
repairs. 

door-pin  (dor'pin),  n.  A  pin  or  catch  used  to 
fasten  the  door  of  a  freight-car. 

door-placet  (dor'plas),  «.    Same  as  doorway. 

I  went  up  the  hill  to  the  west,  opposite  to  the  end  of 
the  vale  of  Hinnom,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  sepulchral 
grots  cut  out  of  the  rook,  many  of  which  have  beautiful 
door-places.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  25. 

door-plate  (dor'plat),  n.  A  plate  of  metal  or 
other  material  on  the  door  of  a  house  or  room, 
bearing  the  name  and  sometimes  the  business 
of  the  occupant. 

door-post  (dor'post),  n.  The  post,  jamb,  or 
side-piece  of  a  door. 

And  thou  shalt  write  them  [my  words]  upon  the  door 
posts  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates.        Deut.  xi,  20. 

door-pull  (dor'pul), ».  A  handle  used  for  open- 
ing or  shutting  a  door. 

door-shaft  (dor'shaft),  n.  A  revolving  iron 
shaft  extending  from  the  front  platform  to  the 
rear  door  of  a  street-car  having  no  conductor, 
by  means  of  which  the  driver  can  open  or  close 
the  door. 

doorshek  (dor'shek),  n.  The  prayer-carpet 
used  by  Mohammedans.     See  prayer-rug. 

door-sill  (dor'sil),  n.  The  siU  or  threshold  of 
a  doorway. 

Doorsill  there  was  none,  but  a  perennial  passage  for 
the  hens  under  the  door  board.     Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  47. 

door-spring  (dor'spring),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
automatically  closing  a  door.  Door-springs  are 
made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  act  by  means  of  coUed, 
twisted,  or  curved  metallic  springs,  strong  elastic  bands, 
or  air-compressing  appliances,  which  store  the  power  spent 
in  opening  the  door  and  apply  it  to  close  and  latch  it. 
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doorsteadt  (dor'sted),  n.  The  entrance  of  or 
parts  about  a  door;  a  doorway. 

Did  nobody  clog  up  the  king's  door-stead  more  than  I, 
there  would  be  room  for  all  honest  men. 

Warburton,  To  Hurd,  Letter  cxci. 

door-step  (dor'step),  n.  The  step  of  a  door; 
the  threshold. 

She  set  her  foot  on  her  door  step, 
A  bonny  marble  stane. 

Lord  William  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  20). 

door-stone  (dor'ston),  n.  The  stone  at  the 
threshold;  the  step-stone. 

They  durstna'  on  ony  errand  whatsoever  gang  owerthe 
dore-stane  after  gloaming.  Scott. 

door-stop  (dor'stop),  n.  1.  A  flange  against 
which  a  door  shuts  in  its  frame. — 2.  A  device 
placed  behind  a  door  to  prevent  it  from  being 
opened  too  widely. 

door-strap  (dor'strap),  ».  In  some  street-cars 
having  no  conductor,  a  cord  or  strap  by  which 
the  driver  can  close  the  rear  door. 

door-strip  ^dor' strip),  n.  A  border  or  weather- 
guard  aff&ed  to  the  edge  of  a  door,  and  arranged 
to  fit  tightly  against  the  casing  when  the  door 
is  closed. 

door-treet  (dor'tre),  n.  [<  ME.  doretre  (=  Dan. 
dortrce  =  Sw.  dorrtros);  <  door  -t-  tree.']  The 
side-piece  or  jamb  of  a  door;  the  door-post. — 
Dead  as  a  door-tree.  Same  as  dead  as  a  door-nail 
(which  see,  under  dead). 

For  lames  the  gentil  lugged  in  his  bokes. 
That  faith  with-oute  the  f  aite  is  rigte  no  thinge  worthi, 
And  as  ded  as  a  dore-tre  but  gif  the  dedes  f  olwe. 

Pi&rs  Plowman  (B),  1. 185. 

doorway  (dor'wa),  n.  In  arch.,  the  passage  of 
a  door;  the  entranceway  into  a  room  or  build- 
ing. Doorways  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  classes  of  architecture  in  which  they  are  used.  In 
classical  architecture  and  during  the  middle  ages  much 


Medieval  Doorway. —  North  Portal,  or  Door  of  the  Virgin,  of  the 
western  front  of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris.  (From  VioUeHe- 
Duc's  "Diet,  de  r Architecture.") 

attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  design  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  entrances,  particularly  those  of  churches  and  other 
public  buildings.  In  all  good  architectiu'e  the  chief  door- 
way of  a  building  is  treated  as  a  very  important  feature, 
and  is  made  of  size  and  dignity  corresponding  with  the 
facade  of  which  it  is  a  part  and  the  interior  to  which  it 
gives  access. 

The  Pelasgic  races  soon  learnt  to  adopt  for  their  door- 
ways the  more  pleasing  curvilinear  form  with  which  they 
were  already  familiar  from  their  interiors. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  236. 

There  are  no  flying  buttresses,  no  pinnacles,  no  deep 
and  fretted  doorways,  such  as  form  the  charm  of  French 
and  English  architecture. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  46. 

doorway-plane  (dor'wa-plan),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
space  between  the  open  passage  or  the  door- 
way proper  and  the  larger  arch  within  which 
it  is  placed.  This  space  is  frequently  richly 
adorned  with  sculpture,  especially  in  medieval 
architecture. 

doorweed  (dor'wed),  n.  The  Polygormm  avi- 
culare,  a  common  low  weed  in  yards,  pathways, 
and  waste  places. 

dooryard  (dor'yard),  n.  A  yard  about  the  door 
of  a  house. 

On  either  side  [of  the  road]  stand  the  houses,  with  little 
green  lawns  in  front,  called  in  rustic  parlance  "  door- 
yards."  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  PoL  Ideas,  p.  20. 

doosootee  (d6-so'te),  n.  [Hind.  dusUti,  a  coarse 
cloth  made  of  double  threads,  <  do,  du  (<.  Skt. 
dvi  =  E.  two),  +  sut,  thread,  <  Skt.  •/«*»  =  £. 


dopping 

sew.]  Cotton  cloth  used  for  tents  and  other 
things  requiring  strong  material,  from  Agra  in 
northern  India.  Also  dosootee. 
doplf  (dop),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  *doppen  (only  as  in 
deriv. dop^, n.^, dapper, n.),<.  AS. doppettan, dip, 
dive,  as  a  bird  into  water,  <  *dopm,  pp.  of 
*deapan,  the  formal  source  of  dyppan,  dip,  + 
-ettan,  verb-formative :  see  dip,  and  cf .  dop\  n.\ 
dapper.  Cf.  also  OPlem.  doppen,  var.  of  dcpen 
=  MD.  dopen,  D.  doapen  =  MLG.  dapen,  etc., 
dip,  baptize :  see  dope,  n.]    To  dip  or  duck. 

So  was  he  dight. 
That  no  man  might 

Hym  for  a  frere  deny, 
He  dopped  and  dooked. 
He  spake  and  looked, 
So  religiously. 

Sir  T.  More,  A  Merry  lest 
Like  tonny-flsh  they  be  which  swiftly  dive  and  dop. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch. 

dopif  (do^),  ».i  [<  ME.  do^pe,  a  water-bird, 
dipper,  mver,  <  AS.  doppa  (m  a  gloss,  "funis 
[fulix,  coot],  gonot  [gannet]  vel  doppa,  enid 
[duck]  " — Wright's  AS.  Vocab.,  ed.  Wiilcker, 
col.  23,  1.  30;  and  in  comp. :  dMfe-doppa,  >  K 
dioedopper,  divedapper,  usually  didapper,  q.  v. ; 
dop-e»ed (lit. 'dip-duck'),  a  coot,  'L.fulica,  fulix; 
dop^ugel  (lit.  'dip-fowl'),  L.  mergus,  mergulus; 
cf.  E.  dabchick,  daboliick,  prop.  *dop-chick,  dial.  • 
dop-chidken :  see  also  dapper-bird  and  dopper), 

<  doppettan,  dip,  dive :  see  dop\  v.]  A  diving 
bird;  a  diver. 

Hy  plumten  doune,  as  a  dovpe,  in  the  water. 
King  Alisaunder,  1.  6776  (Weber's  Metr.  Eom.,  I.). 

dopH  (dop),  m.2    [<  (fopi,  v.]    A  very  low  bow. 

•    The  Venetian  dop,  this. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Eevels,  v.  2. 

dop2  (dop),  n.  [Also  written  dopp  ;  <  D.  dop,  MD. 
dop,  doppe  =  MLG.  dop,  doppe,  shell,  husk, 
cover.]  In  diamond-cutting,  the  instrument  into 
which  the  diamond  to  be  polished  is  soldered 
by  means  of  a  fusible  metal,  it  consists  of  a  bowl 
to  receive  the  diamond  and  molten  metal,  and  a  round 
iron  stem,  which  is  held  by  the  tongs. 

dop-chicken  (dop'ohik''''en),  n.  [Same  as  *dop- 
chick,  which  is  found  only  in  the  altered  forms 
dobchick,  ddbcMck,  <  dopl,  v.,  +  chick  or  chicken : 
see  dap\  n.\  and  dabchick.]  Same  as  dabchick, 
3.     [ftov.  Eng.  (Lincolnshire).] 

dope  (dop),  n.    [<  D.  doop,  sauce,  dip,  baptism, 

<  doapen,  dip,  baptize :  see  dip,  and  cf.  dop\ 
doper.]  1.  Any  thick  liquid,  as  a  thick  sauce, 
thick  gruel,  or  other  semi-fluid  or  pasty  thing 
for  eating.  Specifically — 2.  A  thick  pasty  lu- 
bricant; specifically,  aile-grease. 

"Dope,"  a  preparation  of  pitch,  tallow,  and  other  ingre- 
dients, which,  being  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  shoes, 
enables  the  wearer  to  lightly  glide  over  snow  softened  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  XXII.  903*. 

3.  Any  absorbent  material,  as  eotton-waste  or 
sand,  used  to  absorb  and  hold  a  lubricant  or 
other  liquid.  Thus,  cotton-waste  is  used  as  dope  on 
railroads  around  the  axles  of  the  wheels  to  hold  the  oil 
used  for  lubrication ;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite 
sand  is  used  to  hold  the  nitroglycerin. 

dopert,  n.    Same  as  dopper,  2. 

doppert(dop'er),».  [ME.  dojjper,  spelled dojjpor, 
a  water-fowl,  didapper  (see  dimedapper,  dme- 
dopper,  didapper,  M!.  dyd^yppar,  etc.,  orig.  done 
+  dopper),  t  doppe,  dip:  see  dop\  re.i]  1.  A 
diving  bird ;  a  didapper. 

Doppar  or  dydoppar,  watyr  byrde,  mergulus. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  127. 

Doppa/r,  byrde.  Palsgrave. 

2.  A  dipper :  in  contempt  for  an  Anabaptist. 
[Cf.  Dipper,  2.]    Also  doper. 

Fact.  Have  you  doppers  ? 

2  Her.  A  world  of  doppers  I  but  they  are  there  as  luna- 
tic persons,  walkers  only :  that  have  leave  only  to  hum  and 
ha,  not  daring  to  prophesy,  or  start  up  upon  stools  to  raise 
doctrine.  B.  Jonson,  News  from  the  New  World. 

dopper-bird  (dop'6r-b6rd),  n.  The  dabchick  or 
didapper.    HalUwell. 

doppia  (dop'pia),  n.  [It.,  fem.  of  doppio  =  F. 
double,  >  E.  double:  see  double.  Cf.  dobla, 
dobra.]  A  former  Italian  gold  coin;  a  pistole. 
The  doppia  of  Piedmont  was  equal  to  $2.72  in  American 
gold,  that  of  Kome  $3.37,  that  of  Lucca  83.37,  that  of  JMilan 
S3.81,  that  of  Venice  $4.07,  that  of  Malta  $4.68,  and  that 
of  the  island  of  Sicily  $6.06. 

doppietta  (dop-piet'ta),  n.     [It.  dial.,  dim.  of 
doppia :  see  doppia.]     A  former  gold  com  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  worth  $1.90  m  American  ^ 
gold. 

doppingt  (dop'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  dop\  v.] 
Literafly,  a  dipping  or  ducking;  specifically, 
infaleoTMry,  a  number  of  sheldrakes  together. 

A  dopping  of  sheldrakes.  „ 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  97. 


dopplerite 

dopplerite  (dop'16r-it),  n.  [Named  hj  Haidin- 
ger  f  or  the  German  physicist  Christian  Doppler 
(1803-54).]  A  substance  derived  from  the 
maceration  of  peat  or  other  vegetahle  matter. 
It  ia  soft  and  elastic  when  freshly  obtained,  but  loses  two 
thirds  of  Its  weight  of  water  when  dried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  then  has  nearly  the  composi- 
tion of  cellulose.  When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  brittle  and 
has  a  vitreous  luster  and  a  decided  conchoidal  fracture 
It  is  found  in  many  localities  in  peat-bogs,  and  associated 
with  lignite.  It  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  fossil  vegetable 
matter  called  by  the  Germans  PeehkoMe  (pitch-coal) 

doputta  (do-put'a),  n.  [Also  doputtah;  <  Hind. 
dopatta,  dupatta  (cerebral  f),  a  kind  of  shawl 
or  wrapper,  lit.  having  two  breadths,  <  do,  du 
(<  Skt.  dvi  =  E.  two),  +  pat,  a  breadth.]  In 
India,  a  wide  piece  of  stuff,  worn  as  a  shawl, 
without  cutting  or  sewing.  It  is  the  principal 
garment  of  women  of  the  lower  orders. 

dori,  dorri  (d6r),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dorre, 
doar,  dore  (and  ia  comp.  sometimes  door);  < 
ME.  *dore  (not  found),  <  AS.  dora,  a  humble- 
bee,  bumblebee  (AS.  also  feld-be6,  'field-bee'); 
cf.  mod.  comp.  dmnbledore,  a  bumblebee,  also 
a  beetle  or  cockchafer.  Origin  unknowm.]  1. 
A  lamellicom  beetle  of  the  family  Soarabceidw, 
a  species  of  dung-beetle,  Geotrypes  stercorarius. 
It  13  one  of  the  commonest  British  beetles,  less  than  an 
Inch  long,  black  with  a  metallic  reflection,  and  is  often 
heard  droning  through  the  air  toward  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer twilight.  Also  called  dor-heetle,  sometimes  dor-fly, 
and  provincially  in  England  buzzard-clock. 

What  should  I  care  what  every  dor  doth  buz 
In  credulous  ears? 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  2. 

With  broods  of  wasps,  of  hornets,  doars^  or  bees. 

John  Dennys  (Arber's  Bng.  Oarner,  I.  173). 

2t.  A  drone  (bee). 

There  is  a  great  numbre  of  gentlemen  which  cannot  be 
content  to  live  idle  themself  es,  lyke  darres,  of  yat  which 
other  haue  laboured  for. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  ed,  Arber,  p.  38. 

8.  The  cockchafer,  J!fetoto«*/Mi  «)M?fifam.  [Prov. 
Bng.]  Also  dor-beetle. — 4.  One  of  several 
ground-beetles,  species  of  the  family  Carabidce 
and  genus  Marpalits.  More  fully  called  Hack 
dor.    Kirhy. 

dor^t,  dorr^t  (dor),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dorred, 
ppr.  dorring.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  dorre;  ap- 
par.  <  dor^,  dorr^,  a  beetle,  in  the  same  way  as 
h/um,  humbug,  hoax,  <  1mm,  buzz;  but  of.  Icel. 
ddri  =  Dan.  daare  =  Sw.  d&re,  a  fool,  Dan.  6e- 
daare  =  Sw.  d&ra,  befool,  infatuate,  delude: 
see  dare^.  The  (J.  thor,  MHGr.  tore,  tor,  is  a  dif- 
ferent word,  connected  with  E.  dizzy.']  To 
hoax;  humbug;  make  a  fool  of;  perplex. 

Abroad  with  Thomas  ?    Oh,  that  villaine  dors  me ; 
He  hath  discovered  all  unto  my  wife. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv. 

When  we  are  so  easily  dord  and  amated  with  every  soph- 
isme,  it  is  a  certain  argument  of  great  defect  of  inward 
furniture  and  worth.  Hales,  Sermon  on  2  Pet.  iii.  16. 

To  dor  the  dotterel,  to  humbug  a  simpleton. 

Here  he  comes,  whistle ;  be  this  sport  called  dorring  the 
dott'rel?  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  1. 

dor^t,  dorr^t  (d6r),  w.  l<dor^,dorr^,v.2  1.  A 
trick ;  a  practical  joke.^ 

My  love  was  fool'd,  time  number'd  to  no  end 
My  expectation  flouted;  and  guess  you,  sir, 
What  dor  unto  a  doating  maid  this  was. 
What  a  base  breaking-off ! 

Fletcher  (and  another),  love's  Pilgrimage,  iii.  2. 

Now  trust  me  not,  Beaders,  if  I  be  not  already  weary 
of  pluming  and  footing  this  Seagull,  so  open  he  lies  to 
strokes :  and  never  offers  at  another,  but  brings  home  the 
dorre  upon  himselte.    Milton,  Apology  for  Smeotymnuus. 

2.  A  practical  joker. 

This  night's  sport. 
Which  our  court-dors  so  heartily  intend. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  1. 

3.  A  fool.  Sawkins,  iii.  109  (in  Halliwell).— 
To  give  one  the  dor,  to  make  a  fool  of  one. 

He  follows  the  fallacy,  comes  out  accoutred  to  his  be- 
lieved instructions ;  your  mistress  smiles,  and  you  mve  Mm 
the  dor.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  2. 

Doradina  (dor-a-di'na),  n.  pi.  PTL.,  <  Doras 
(-rod-)  +  -ina.]'  In  (Junther's  system  of  classi- 
fication, a  group  of  Siluridawith  the  rayed  dor- 
sal fin  developed  and  the  anterior  and  i)Osterior 
nostrils  remote  from  each  other.  It  includes 
the  Doradince  and  other  forms. 

Doradina  (dor-a-di'ne),  n.  pi.  mj.,<  Doras 
(^ad-)  +  -mce.y  A  subf amUy  of  siluroid  fishes 
with  the  giU-membrane  confluent  with  the  skin 
below,  the  nostrils  remote,  and  a  lateral  row  of 
bony  plates.  It  includes  about  40  South  -Ameri- 
can fresh-water  species.  1  ,..      +    +1. 

doradine  (dor'a-din),  a.  Of  or  relatmg  to  the 
Doradince. 
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see  (foaiwafe.]  1.  A  small  southern  constella- 
tion, created  by  Bayer,  north  of  the  great  Magel- 
lanic cloud. — 2.  [I.  c]  Same  as  dolphin,  2. 
Dorataspida  (dor- a- tas' pi-da),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Haeckel,  1862),  <  Horataspis  +'  4da.']  A  fam- 
ily of  acantharian  radiolarians,  typified  by  the 
genus  Dorataspis.  They  have  a  simple  spherical  lat- 
tice-shell, composed  of  the  branched  apophyses  of  20  equal 
radial  spines  meeting  in  its  center.  Properly  written  Do- 
rataspidce. 

The  family  Dorataspida  is  the  most  important  family 
of  the  Acanthophracta,  or  of  those  Acantharia  in  which 
the  radial  spines  are  connected  by  a  complete  extra-cap- 
sular  lattice-shell. 

Haeckel,  Badiolaria  of  Challenger,  p.  802. 

Dorataspidae  (dor-a-tas'pi-de),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  < 
Dorataspis  +  -idm.'^  Same  as  Dorataspida,  and 
the  preferable  form  of  the  name. 
Dorataspididae   (dor'''a-tas-pid'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.]    Same  as  Dorataspidce. 
Dorataspis  (dor-a-tas'pis),  n.     [NL.  (Haeckel, 
1860),  <  Gr.  Sdpv'j  spear,  +  damg,  shield.]     A 
genus  of  radiolarians,  typical  of  the  family  Do- 
rataspida. 

dor-beetle,  dorr-beetle  (d6r'be'"'tl), «.  1.  Same 
as  doj-i,  1. —  2.  Same  as  dor^,  3,  and  cock- 
chafer, 1. 

dor-bug,  dorr-bug  (ddr'bug),  n.  1.  The  cock- 
chafer of  Europe,  Melolontha  vulgaris. — 2.  In 
the  United  States, 
the  popular  name 
of  several  species 
of  the  genus  Lach- 
nosterna,  of  which 
there  are  altoge- 
ther about  75.  The 
commonest  is  L.fu^ea, 
abundant  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  hence 
sharing  with  some  re- 
lated beetles  the  name 
of  June-hug.  It  is  a 
stout  beetle,  about  an 
inch  long,  of  a  dark- 
brown  color,  with  com- 
paratively long,  slen- 
der feet  and  hooked 
claws,  and  well  known 
from  its  habit  of  enter- 
ing lighted  rooms  at 
night  with  a  loud  buzz* 
ing  noise.  These  bee- 
tles feed  upon  the 
leaves  of  various  trees,  preferably  plum  and  cherry.  The 
large  white  larvae  or  grubs  live  in  the  ground  on  the  roots 
of  turf,  and  are  often  very  injurious,  like  those  of  the 
cockchafer. 
Dorcas  (d6r'kas),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dopK&g,  a  deer, 
a  gazel  (so  called  in  reference  to  its  large  bright 
eyes),  <  6epKea6at,  perf.  SiSopKa,  see,  look  at. 
Drake^  and  dragon  are  of  the  same  ult.  origin.] 
A  genus  of  antelopes.  Ogilhy,  1836. 
Dorcatherium  (d6r-ka-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dopmc,  a  deer,  +  "Br/plov,  a  wild  beast.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  deer  or  Cervidce  of  the  Miocene 
period.  Kaup,  1833. 
DorcopsiS  (d6r-kop'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dop/caf, 
a  gazel,  +  bfic,  appearance.]  A  genus  of  Pa- 
puan kangaroos.  They  are  of  small  size  and  somber 
coloration,  with  the  hair  on  the  nape  antrorse,  the  tail 


Dor-buff  t,Lachnosttrna/itsca). 
( Line  shows  natural  size. ) 


Doric 

dor-hawk,  dorr-hawk  (dfir'hak),  n.  The  com- 
mon goatsucker,  night-jar,  or  fern-owl,  Capri- 
mulgus  europmus.  .Also  door-hawk.  [Local, 
Bng.] 

The  dor-hawk,  solitary  bird. 
Bound  the  dim  crags  on  heavy  pinions  wheeUng. 

Wardswoi'th,  The  Waggoner,  i. 

doria  (do'ri-a),  n.  A  cotton  cloth  woven  with 
stripes  of  difterent  thicknesses. 
Dorian  (do'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Dorius, 
equiv.  to  Dorieus,  \  Gr.  A6pio(:,  AopiKdg,  Dorian, 
Doric,  pertaining  to  Doris,  L.  DoHs,  Gr.  Awp/?, 
or  to  the  Dorians,  L.  Dores,  Gr.  Aapieic,  eponym. 
Aapo(,  Dorus.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Doris,  a  small  district  of  ancient  Greece,  lying 
south  of  Thessaly  and  northwest  of  Phoois ; 
relating  to  or  originating  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Doris. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Doric 
race;  Doric. 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  or  hand ;  and  various-measured  verse, 
^olian  charms  and  Dorian  lyrick  odes. 

Milton,  P.  B.,  iv.  267.  ' 

Dorian  chiton,  mode,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

II,  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Do- 
ris in  Greece. —  2.  A  member  of  the  Doric  or 
Dorian  race,  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
the  ancient  Hellenes  or  Greeks  (the  others  be- 
ing the  .^olians,  the  lonians,  and  the  Acheans). 
In  the  historical  period  the  Dorians  occupied  southern 
and  western  Peloponnesus,  the  chief  state  of  the  race  being 
Sparta,  as  well  as  Megara,  Corinth,  Argos,  Cnidus,  Hali- 
carnassua,  Bhodes,  Corcyra,  Syracuse,  Tarentum,  etc. 
Doric  (dor'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  Dorick, 
Doricke;  =  F.  Dorique  =  Sp.  D&rico  —  Pg.  It. 
Dorieo,  <  L.  Dorieus,  <  Gr.  Aupixdc,  <  Aapig, 
Doris:  see  Dorian.]  1.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
Doris  or  its  inhabitants. —  2.  Pertaining  to  the 
Dorian  race ;  characteristic  of  or  derived  from 
the  Dorians. 

He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills. 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  L  189. 

Doric  cyma.  See  cynm,  1.— Doric  dialect.  See  II.— 
Doric  mode.  See  motfe.— Doric  order,  in  airch.,  the  old- 
est and  strongest  of  the  three  Greek  orders,  in  its  exter- 
nal forms  the  simplest  of  all,  but  in  its  most  perfect  ex- 
amples, especially  as  exhibited  in  the  monuments  of  the 
age  of  Pericles  at  Athens,  combining  with  solidity  and 
force  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  refinement  of  outlines 
and  proportions  that  architecture  has  known.    In  a  de- 


Fapuan  Kangaroo  {Dorcopsis  luciuosa). 

naked  and  scaly  at  the  end,  the  premolar  teeth  large,  and 
eye-teeth  present.  D.  luctuosa  of  Papua  is  about  2  feet 
long,  with  a  tan  1  foot  long.  D.  muelleri  is  a  species  pe- 
cidiar  to  the  island  of  Misol. 

dore^t,  n.    -An  obsolete  spelling  of  door. 

dore^t,  n.  -An  obsolete  spelling  of  dor\  retained 
in  dumhledore. 

doreet  (do-re'  or  do're),  n.    Same  as  dory'-. 

Dorema  (do-re'ma),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  in  allu- 
sion to  its'  product,  gum  ammoniac,  <  Gr.  6is- 
pniia,  a  gift,  <  &apuv,  give,  present,  <  Sapm,  a 
gift,  <  .6L-S6-vm,  give :  see  donaU.]  A  genus 
of  umbelli£erous  plants,  of  about  half  a  dozen 
species,  natives  of  western  Asia.  The  most  im- 
portant is  D.  ammoniacum,  which  yields  the  gum  am- 
moniacum  of  commerce,  its  concrete  milky  juice.    A  very 


x/w™u.»»<;^-  ,g      doradoKli.de-     similar  gum-resin  is  furnished  by  7).  ^wftm. 

°«^AKpp°of  i«ir,r^^^^^  gild:  dor-fly.  dorr-fly  (d6r'fli),  n.    Same  as  dor^,  1 


Doric  Architecture. — Diagram  of  northeast  angle  of  the  Parthenon, 
illustrating  method  of  construction. 

based  and  distorted  fomi,  the  Doric  constituted  the  sec- 
ond order  of  the  Romans,  coming  between  their  Tuscan 
and  Ionic.  A  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  Doric  column 
is  the  absence  of  a  base ;  the  channelings  are  usually  20  in 
number,  and  in  section  approximate  to  a  semi-ellipse ;  the 
capital  has  generally  no  astragal,  but  only  one  or  more 
fillets  or  annulets,  which  separate  the  channelings  from 
the  echinus.  The  profile  of  the  capital  in  the  best  exam- 
ples is  a  carefully  studied  eccentric  curve,  neither  fiat 
enough  to  be  hard  in  effect,  nor  full  enough  to  be  weak. 
The  echinus  prior  to  the  time  of  perfection  spread  out  far 
beyond  the  shaft ;  the  later  Greeks  made  it  a  frustum  of 
a  cone,  and  the  Eomans  cut  it  as  an  ordinary  quarter- 
round.  In  good  Greek  examples,  as  a  rule,  no  horizontal 
lines  are  found  in  a  Doric  building,  floor-  ana  cornice-lines, 
etc.,  being  curved  slightly  upward ;  the  profiles  of  the  col- 
umn-shafts are  slightly  convex,  and  all  columns  are  slight- 
ly inclined  toward  the  center  of  the  building.  All  these 
particularities  have  relation  to  optical  effects  so  subtle 
that  their  influence  is  felt  rather  than  seen. 

The  flrst  of  the  Roman  orders  is  the  Doric,  which,  like 
everything  else  in  this  style,  takes  a  place  about  half-way 
between  the  Tuscan  wooden  posts  and  the  nobly  simple 
order  of  the  Greeks.       J,  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.}  I.  2&B. 


Doric 

n.  n.  The  Doric  dialect ;  the  language  of  the 
Dorians,  a  dialect  of  the  Greek  or  Helleme, 
characterized  by  its  broadness  and  hardness: 
hence  applied  to  any  dialect  with  similar  char- 
acteristics, especially  to  the  Scotch. 

Doricism  (dor'i-sizm),  n.  [<  Dwic  +  -ism.']  A 
peculiarity  of  the  Doric  dialect;  a  character- 
istic of  Doric  speech  or  manner. 

Doricize  (dor'i-siz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Dori- 
cized,  ppr.  Doricizing.  [<  Doric  +  -J2e.]  To 
render  Dori<f  in  character.  Also  spelled  Dori- 
eise. 

The  Ionic  order,  for  instance,  which  arose  in  the  Grecian 
colonies  on  the  coast,  is  only  the  native  style  of  this  coun- 
try Doricised,  if  the  expression  may  be  used. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  228. 

Dorididse,  Doridse  (do-rid'i-de,  dor'i-de),  n.pl. 
[Nil.,  <  Doris  (Dorid-)  +  -idee.']  A  family  of 
marine  nudibranchiate  gastropods,  the  sea-lem- 
ons, having  no  shell  or  mantle,  and  the  giUs  dis- 
posed circularly  in  a  rosette  around  the  anus 
(pygobranchiate),  which  is  on  the  dorsal  aspect. 
See  cut  imder  Doris. 

doridoid  (dor'i-doid),  a.  [<  Doris  (Dorid-)  + 
-Old.]  Like  a  sea-lemon ;  being  or  resembling 
an  animal  of  the  genus  Doris  or  family  Doridi- 
dw:  as,  a  doridoid  nudibranchiate. 

Doridopsidse  (dor-i-dop'si-de)^  n.  pi.     [NL.,  < 

,  Doridopsis  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  nudibran- 
chiate gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Dori- 
dopsis. They  are  superficially  like  the  Doridi- 
dm,  but  have  a  suctorial  mouth  without  any 
odontophore. 

Doridopsis  (dor-i-dop'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Grr.  6uplg 
(duptS-),  a  knife  (see  Doris),  +  fi^if,  view,  ap- 
pearance.] The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Doridopsidce. 

Dorippe  (do-rip'e),  n.  [NL.,  <  6r.  Sapig  (see 
Doris)  +  JTrn-of,  a  horse.]    The  typical  genus  of 


Sea*lemon  {Dortsjohnsitmi). 


Mask-crab  {Dorippe  sima). 

the  family  Dorippidm,  containing  such  species 
as  D.  sima,  the  mask-crab.  They  are  noted  as 
crabs  with  which  certain  sea-anemones  are  can- 
crisocial. 

Dorippidse  (do-rip'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Dorippe 
+  -4Me.  ]  A  family  of  anomural  decapod  crusta- 
ceans, typified  by  the  genus  Dorippe. 

Doris  (do'ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Supic  (also  6opig, 
appar.  after  d6pv,  a  spear),  a  knife  used  at  sac- 
rifices, prop,  a  Dorian  knife  (sc.  lumig,  a  knife), 
being  prop,  adj., 
Aup/f,  Dorian ; 
also,  as  a  noun, 
the  country  of  the 
Dorians :  see  Do- 
rian.] The  typical 
genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Dorididce,  or 
sea-lemons,  containing  such  species  as  D.  tuber- 
eulata,  D.joTinstoni,  and  D.  coccinea.  Argo  is  a 
i  synonym. 

Dorism  (do'rizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  SapiafidQ,  speaking 
in  Doric,  <  Sapl^eiv,  speak  Done :  see  Dorfee.] 
-An  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the  Doric  dialect;  a 
Doricism. 

According  to  Brand,  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  all 
those  Dorisms  which  appear  in  the  Boeotian  dialect  are 
either  survivals  of  the  Doric  speech  of  the  conquered 
inhabitants,  or  are  importations  from  the  neighboring 
communities  to  the  west.    Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  427. 

Dorize  (do'm),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Dorized,  ppr. 
Dorizing,  [<  Q-r.  dapi^ew,  imitate  the  Dorians, 
speak  Doric,  <  Aoptg,  Doris :  see  Dorian.]  I.  i-n- 
trans.  To  use  the  dialect  or  customs  of  the 
Dorians. 
II.  trans.  To  make  Doric. 

Boeotia  was  originally  an  Aeolic  land,  and  ...  it  was 
partially  Dorized  at  an  early  period  of  its  history. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  431. 

dorking  (ddr'Mng),  n.  [So  called  from  Dorking, 
in  Surrey,  England,  where  these  fowls  have  been 
extensively  bred.  ]  A  breed  of  domestic  fowls, 
of  good  size,  and  of  fair  quality  as  egg-pro- 
ducers, but  especially  valuable  for  the  table. 
The  breed  is  characterized  by  the  long,  low,  full  shape, 
and  by  having  five  toes  on  each  foot.  There  are  white, 
Bllver-gray,  colored,  and  cuckoo  dorkings,  having  either 
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single  combs  or  rose-combs.  The  cuckoo  dorkings  are 
barred  black  and  white.  The  general  characteristics  of 
the  silver-gray  and  colored  varieties  are :  hens,  gray  (in  the 
colored  variety,  brownish  or  spotted  black),  with  salmon 
breasts ;  cocks,  glossy  black  on  breast,  with  back,  neck, 
saddle,  wing-bow,  and  secondaries  white. 

dorlach,  dorloch  (d6r'laeh,  -loch),  n.  [Sc,  < 
Gael,  dorlach,  a  handful,  a  bundle,  a  sheaf  of 
aiTows,  a  quiver,  <  dorn,  a  fist  (cf.  dim.  dornan, 
a  small  handful),  +  luchd,  a  burden,  load.]  1. 
A  bundle ;  a  knapsack. 

These  supple  fellows  [the  Highlanders],  with  their  plaids, 
targes,  and  dorlachs.  J.  BaUlia,  Letters,  1. 176. 

2.  A  portmanteau. 

There's  Vich  Ian  Vohr  has  packed  his  dorlach. 

Scott,  Waverley,  II.  389. 

Galium  told  him  also,  tat  his  leather  dorloch  wi'  the  lock 

on  her  was  come  frae  Doune.         Scott,  Waverley,  II.  319. 

3t.  A  quiver. 

Swordes,  tairgis,  bowes,  dorlaches,  and  wther  invasive 
wapones.  Acts  of  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  367. 

[The  Scotch  dorlach,  also  spelled  dourlach,  is  said  to  mean 
also  'a  short  sword,  a  dagger' ;  but  this  appears  to  be  an 
error,  resting  in  part  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  quota- 
tion last  cited.] 

dorm  (d6rm),  V.  i.  [<  leel.  Norw.  dorma  =  G. 
dial,  durmen,  slumber,  doze,  =  P.  dormir  =  Sp. 
dormir,  durmir  =  Pg.  dormir  =  It.  dormire, 
sleep,  <  L.  dormire,  sleep.  Cf.  Gr.  SapdAvsiv, 
Skt.  •/  drd,  sleep.  See  dormant,  dormer,  etc.] 
To  slumber;  doze.     [North.  Eng.] 

dorm  (d6rm),  n.  [<  dorm,  v.]  A  slumber;  a 
doze. 

Not  a  calm  and  soft  sleep  like  that  which  our  God  giv- 
eth  His  beloved  ones,  but  as  the  slumbering  dormes  of  a 
sick  man.  Bp.  Sanderson,  Works,  I.  146. 

dormancy  (d6r'man-si),  n.     [<  OF.  dormance, 

<  dormant,  sleeping:  see  dormant  and  -ancy.] 
The  state  of  being  dormant ;  quiescence. 

To  the  conduct  of  their  predecessor.  Queen  Mary,  it  was 
an  objection,  that  she  had  revived  an  ill  precedent  of  pre- 
rogative taxation  after  a  dormancy  of  centuries. 

State  Trials,  The  Great  Case  of  Imposition,  an.  1606. 

dormant  (dSr'mant),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  dormaunt,  sometimes  dormond,  dormount; 

<  ME.  dormant,  dormaunt,  stationary,  <  OF.  dor- 
mant, F.  dormant  =  Sp.  dor- 
miente,  durmiente  =  Pg.  dormente  ^ 
=  It.  dormente,  dormiente,  sleep- 
ing, dormant  (Sp.  also  as  a  noun, 
a  beam,  joist),  <  L.  dormien(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  dormire,  sleep :  see  dorm.] 
I.  a.  1.  Sleeping;  asleep.  Hence 
— 2.  In  her.,  lying  down  with 
its  head  on  its  fore  paws,  as  if 


Dormer-window  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Jacques  CcEur,  Bourg:es,  France;  I5tb 
century. 


Lion  Dormant. 

said  of  a  beast  used  as  a  bearing. — 3. 
Hibernating:  said  of  certain  animals. — 4.  In 
a  state  of  rest  or  inactivity;  quiescent;  not  in 
action,  movement,  force,  or  operation;  being 
or  kept  in  abeyance:  as,  a  dormant  rebellion; 
a  dormant  title ;  dormant  privileges. 

It  is  by  lying  dormant  a  long  time  or  being  .  .  .  very 
rarely  exercised,  that  arbitrary  power  steals  upon  a  peo- 
ple. Burke. 
We  espied 
Some  indications  strong  of  dormant  pride. 

Crabbe,  Tales  of  the  Hall. 

The  impulse  which  they  communicated  to  the  long  dor- 
mant  energies  of  Europe.      Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  8. 

Underneath  every  one  of  the  senses  lies  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  it,  dormant  till  they  are  magnetized  by  some 
powerful  emotion. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  185. 

Dormant  bolt.  SeeSoifi.— Dormant  execution,  a  writ 
which  by  neglect  to  enforce  it  loses  its  priority  over  a 
subsequent  creditor. — Dormant  partner,  in  com.,  a 
sleeping  or  special  partner.  See  -pajftner. — Dormant 
tablet,  a  table,  as  of  the  dining-room,  which  is  perma- 
nent, forming  a  stationary  piece  of  furniture,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  made  up  of  boards  laid  on  trestles,  as 
was  common  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 

His  toMe  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
Stood  redy  covered  al  the  longe  day. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  363. 

The  tabuU  dormowivte  withouten  lette ; 
Ther  at  the  cokwoldes  wer  sette. 
The  Horn  of  King  Arthur  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  19). 

Dormant  Wlndowt,  the  window  of  a  sleeping-apart- 
ment ;  a  dormer-window. 

II.ro.  1.  Abeam;  a  sleeper:  formerly  also 
dormond,  dormant-tree.  Also  dormer.  Salli- 
well. —  2.  A  dish  which  remains  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  a  repast,  such  as  cold 
pies,  hams,  and  potted  meats,  placed  down  the 
middle  of  the  table  at  a  large  entertainment; 
a  centerpiece  which  is  not  removed.  Imp. 
Diet. 

dormant-treet,  »•    Same  as  dormant,  1. 

dormart,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dormer. 

dormauntt,  a.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of 
dormant. 


dormouse 

dormet,  »•  and  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  dorm. 

dormer  (d6r'm6r),  n.  [Formerly  also  dormar,' 
<  OP.  dormeor,  dormior,  dormor,  also  dormitor, 
a  sleeping-room,  <  L.  dormitorium,  a  sleeping- 
room:  see  dormitory.]  1.  A  sleeping-room; 
a  dormitory. —  2.  [Short  ior  dormer^ieindow.]  A 
dormer-window.  Oxford  Gloss.  Arch. — 3.  Same 
as  dormant,  1.    Halliwell. 

dormered  (d6r'm6rd),  a.  [,<  dormer  +  -ed^.] 
Having  dormer-windows. 

It  was  a  square  old  edifice,  with  a  porch  which  was  a 
model  of  gravity,  and  a  high,  solid,  dormered  roof  of  the 
kind  that  seems  to  grow  darker  and  more  ponderous  as 
years  go  by.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  III.  112. 

dormer-window  (ddr'mSr-win'-'do),  n.  [<  dor- 
mer, 1,  +  window; 
so  named  because 
such  windows  are 
found  chiefly  in  up- 
per bedrooms.]  A 
window  standing 
vertically  in  a  pro- 
jection, built  out  to 
receive  it,  from  a 
sloping  roof. 

dormiat  (d6r'mi-at), 
n.  [L.,  let  him 
sleep:  Sdpers.  sing, 
pres.  sub],  of  dor- 
mire, sleep :  see 
dorm,]  A  license 
for  a  student  to  be 
absent  from  early 
prayers.  Gradus  ad 
Cantab. 

dormice,  «.  Plural 
of  dormouse. 

dormition  (ddr- 
mish'on),}i.  [=0P. 
dormiUon,  dormison, 
F.  dormition  =  Pr. 
dormido  =  Sp.  dor- 
micion  =  It.  dormi- 
zione,  <  L.  dormi- 
Uo{n-),  sleep,  <  dormire,  sleep :  see  dorm.]  A 
sleeping;  the  state  or  condition  of  sleep,  espe- 
cially a  prolonged  one.     [Bare.] 

Wert  thou  disposed  ...  to  plead,  not  so  much  for  the 
utter  extinction  as  for  the  dormitione  of  the  soul. 

Bp.  Hall,  Works,  VII.  296. 
We  consult  him  upon  matters  of  doctrine,  and  quiz  him 
tenderly  upon  his  powers  of  dormition. 

E.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  70. 

dormitive  (dor'mi-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  dor- 
mitif  =  Sp.  Pg.  dormitivo,  <  NL.  dormiUvus,  < 
L.  dormire,  sleep:  see  dorm.]  I,  a.  Causing 
or  tending  to  cause  sleep:  as,  the  dormitive 
properties  of  opium. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  which  has  the  property  of 
producing  or  promoting' sleep;  an  opiate;  a 
soporific. 

But  for  Cowslip-Wine,  Poppy- Water,  and  all  Dormi- 
lives,  those  I  allow.       Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  6. 

dormitory  (d6r'mi-to-ri),  n.;  pi.  dormitories 
(-riz).  [=  OF.  dormitor,  dormitoir,  vernacularly 
dormeor,  dormior,  diormor  (>  E.  dormer,  q.  v.), 
and  dortor,  dortour,  dorteour  (>  E.  dorter,  q.  v.) 
=  Pr.  dormidor,  dorndtori  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dormi- 
torio,  <  L.  dormitorium,  a  sleeping-room,  neut, 
of  dormitoriits,  belonging  to  sleep,  <  dormitor, 
a  sleeper,  <  dormire,  sleep:  see  dorm.]  1.  A 
place,  building,  or  room  to  sleep  in.  specifically 
—  (a)  A  place  in  convents  where  the  monks  or  nuns  sleep, 
either  divided  into  a  succession  of  small  chambers  or  cells, 
or  left  undivided,  in  the  form  commonly  of  a  long  room. 
The  dormitory  has  usually  immediate  access  to  the  church 
or  chapel,  for  the  convenience  of  its  occupants  in  attend- 
ing nocturnal  services. 

Round  each  temple-court 
In  dormitories  ranged,  row  after  row, 
She  saw  the  priests  asleep. 

Shelley,  Witch  of  Atlas,  Ixiv. 

(6)  That  part  of  a  boarding-school  or  other  institution 
where  the  inmates  sleep,  usually  a  large  room,  either  open 
or  divided  by  low  partitions,  or  a  series  of  rooms  opening 
upon  a  common  hall  or  corridor :  in  American  colleges, 
sometimes  an  entire  building  divided  into  sleeping-rooras. 
2t.  A  burial-place ;  a  cemetery.  Bee  cemetery, 
which  has  the  same  etymological  meaning. 

He  had  now  in  his  new  church  (neere  ye  garden)  built  a 
dormitory  or  vault  with  several  repositories,  in  which  to 
burie  his  family.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  10, 1677. 

dormondt,  n.    Same  as  dormant,  1. 

dormountt,  a.    See  dormant. 

dormouse  (d6r'mous),  n.\  pi.  dormice  (-mis). 
[<  ME.  dormous,  spelled  dormows,  dormowse 
(15th  century),  lit.  'sleep-mouse,'  in  allusion  to 
its  dormant  life  in  winter ;  <  dorm,  slumber,  + 
mouse:  see  dorm  and  mouse.    Cf.  MD. 


Common  Donnouse  {Muscardinus 
avellanarius). 


donnouse 

ratte  =  G.  sMafratte  (Ut.  'sleep-rat'),  a  dor- 
mouse.] A  rodent  of  the  family  Jtfj/oiradfB.  The 
djormouse  is  peculiar  among  rodents  in  having  no  cfficum 
Ihe  general  appearance  is  »=i.um. 

squirrel-like,  hence  the 
name  aquirrel-mdce  some- 
times given  to  these  ani- 
mals; but  the  structure 
and  general  afiinities  are 
murine.  The  dormice  are 
confined  to  the  old  world, 
and  are  widely  distribut- 
ed in  Europe  and  Asia, 
with  some  outlying  forms 
in  Africa.  Th  eir  shape  is 
neat  and  gracile ;  they 
have  full  eyes,  shapely 
limbs,  and  a  long  hairy 
tail,  which  in  Myoama 
proper  is  bushy  and  dis- 
tichous throughout,  in 
Mu8cardinu8  bushy  but 
cylindrical,  in  Bliomys 
tutted  and  flattened  at 
the  end,  and  in  Graphic 
urus  shorter  and  like  a 
lead-pencil.  There  are  about  12  species  of  the  4  genera 
named.  The  common  dormouse  is  Muscardinus  avella- 
narius, only  about  as  large  as  the  house-mouse ;  the  fat 
dormouse  or  loir  (Myoxm  glis)  and  the  garden-dormouse 
or  lerot  (Eliomya  nitela)  are  both  much  larger.  The  dor- 
mice hibernate  in  a  lethargic  or  torpid  state,  occasionally 
waking  up  in  mild  weather,  and  availing  themselves  of  a 
stock  of  provisions  which  they  have  hoarded. 

He  was  made  for  other  purpose  then  to  be  euer  eating 
as  swine,  euer  sleeping  as  Dormise. 

Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  30. 
Dormouse  phalangers.  See  Brmnwia.—  Striped  dor- 
mouse, a  book-name  of  the  hackee,  chipmunk,  orground- 
siinirrel  of  the  United  States,  Tamias  striatm.    Pennant. 

dormy  (ddr'mi),  a.  In  golf,  noting  the  con- 
dition of  a  player  when  he  is  as  many  holes 
ahead  of  his  opponent  as  there  remain  holes 
to  be  played.     W.  Parle,  Jr. 

dorneckt,  dornext,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  dor- 
nick. 

domlck  (d6r'nik),  n.  [Also  formerly  or  dial. 
dornilc,  dorn/ique,  dornock,  dorneck,  darnicJc,  and 
(as  if  pi.)  dornex,  darnix,  ete.  (of.  leel.  dornikar, 
a  kind  of  water-tight  boots),  so  called  from 
Bornick  (OPlem.  Dorniok,  Flem.  Doornik  =  F. 
Toumai  =  ML.  Twrnaeum,  Tornacum,  Tonmay), 
a  town  in  Belgium  where  this  cloth  was  origi- 
nally made.  A  similar  cloth  is  said  to  have  been 
made  at  Dornoch  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scot- 
land.] If.  A  stout  linen  cloth,  especially  a 
damask  linen  having  a  simple  diaper  pattern, 
formerly  much  used  for  church  vestments, 
altar-hangings,  etc. 

He  fand  his  chalmer  Weill  arrayit 
■With  dornik  work  on  buird  displayit. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  Squyer  Meldrum,  1.  884. 

2.  Linsey-woolsey :  in  this  sense  darnick.  Malli- 
well.  [Prov.Eng.]  —  3.  [Appar.  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  figures  of  dornick,  1.]  A 
pebble  or  cobblestone ;  any  small  fragment  of 
rock.     [Western  IT.  8.] 

dornixf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dornick. 

dornock  (dfir'nok),  n.     See  dornick. 

doront  (d6'ron)J'»i.  [L.,  <  Q-r.  Sopov,  a  gift,  also 
(perhaps  not  the  same  word)  a  handbreadth: 
see  dorema,  donate.^  X.  A  gift;  a  present. — 
2.  As  an  ancient  Greek  unit  of  length,  a  hand- 
breadth  or  palm. 

Doronicum  (do-ron'i-kum),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus 
of  composite  plants,  much  resembling  the  ar- 
nica, natives  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 
D.  Caucasicum  and  D.  Pardaliamches  are  cultivated  for 
their  flowers,  and  are  commonly  known  as  leopard' s-bane. 

DorOBOma  (dor-o-s6'ma),  n.  [NXi.,  <  Gr.  66pv, 
a  spear,  +  aofiaj\>o6.j;  in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  body  in  the  young.]  The  typical  genus 
of  clupeoid  fishes  of  the  family  Dorosomidce  ; 
gizzard-shad.  D.  cepedianum  is  the  common 
gizzard-  or  hiokoiy-shad  or  thread-herring  of  thfe 
United  States.     See  out  under  gizzard-shad. 

Dorosomatidse  (dor'S-so-mat'l-de),  n.pl.  [NL.J 
Same  as  Dorosomidce.  ,     ,^  ^ 

Dorosomidse  (dor-6-so'mi-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Doro- 
soma  +  -«to.]  A'  family  of  malacopterygian 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Dorosonm.  miey 
have  an  oblong,  rather  deep  body,  carinated  belly,  thin 
deciduous  scalls,  sraaU  head,  and  small  mouth  overarched 
by  the  blunt  snout,  with  narrow,  short  maxillanes  having 
eLh  a  single  supplemental  bone.  They  have  a  general 
likeness  to  a  shad,  and  the  species  m  the  United  States 
aS  generally  called  gizzard-shads. .  They  are  mud-loving 
tohfs,  occurring  in  coast  as  well  as  inland  waters  of  warm 
regions,  and  of  little  or  no  value  as  food. 

dorp  (ddrp),  n.  [<  D.  dorp  =  LG.  dorp  ==  AS. 
and  B.  thorp,  a  village:  see  thorp.J  A  small 
village.     [Kare.] 

■Kn  Tipiirhbouring  dorp,  no  lodging  to  be  found, 
Brit  hleakv  plains,  and  bare  unhospitable  ground. 
But  bleaky  piaiu  .^^^^^  jjj^^^  ^^^j  panther,  1. 1906. 

dorri  ».    See  dor\ 
dorr^t,  V.  and  n.    See  dor^. 
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dorriet,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  dory'^. 
Dorrite  (d6r'it),  n.  [<  Dorr  (see  def .)  +  -iteS.] 
In  U.  S.  hist.,  one  of  those  who  engaged  in 
or  favored  the  revolutionary  movement  for  a 
refoimation  of  the  then  existing  oligarchical 
State  government  of  Rhode  Island  in  1841-42, 
led  by  Thomas  W.  Dorr.  The  effort  ended  in  a  slight 
insurrection  called  the  "Dorr  rebellion,"  after  the  irregu- 
lar adoption  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  a  new  con- 
stitution and  the  election  of  Dorr  as  governor ;  but  its  ob- 
ject was  in  great  part  effected  by  a  constitution  legally 
formed  and  adopted  in  the  autumn  of  1842. 
dorsa,  n.  Plural  of  dorsum. 
dorsabdominal  (d6r-sab-dom'i-nal),  a.  [<  L. 
dorsum,  the  back,  -I-  abdomen,  abdomen:  see  ab- 
dominal.'] Pertaining  to  the  back  and  the  belly: 
specifically  said  of  the  situation  of  parts,  or 
direction  of  a  line  or  plane,  between  the  dorsal 
and  abdominal  or  ventral  aspects  of  the  body: 
as,  a  dorsabdominal  axis ;  a  dorsabdominal  di- 
rection. Also  dorsiventral,  dorsoventral Dor- 
sabdominal ssmimetry,  a  kind  of  symmetry  or  reversed 
repetition  on  the  opposite  (dorsal  and  abdominal)  sides  of 
a  plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  body  perpen- 
dicularly to  both  the  median  vertical  or  longitudinal  and 
the  transverse  planes ;  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  symmetry 
which  an  organism  may  present,  the  other  two  being  bilat- 
eral symmetry  and  anteroposterior  symmetry.  It  is  less 
evident  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  usually  inap- 
preciable. 

dorsabdominally  (d6r-sab-dom'i-nal-i),  adv. 
In  a  dorsabdominal  direction  or  relative  posi- 
tion; from  back  to  belly,  and  conversely;  dor- 
siventrally:  as,  a  line  drawn  dorsabdominally. 
dorsad  (d6r'sad),  adv.  [<  L.  dorswm,  the  back, 
+  ad,  toward.]  In  anat.,  toward  the  dorsum 
or  back ;  backward,  with  reference  to  the  ani- 
mal itself,  without  regard  to  its  posture:  as, 
the  spinal  cord  lies  dorsad  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebras;  the  aorta  arches  dorsad  as  well  as 
sinistrad:  opposed  to  ventrad,  and  in  Verte- 
brata  equivalent  to  neurad. 
dorsadiform  (d6r'sad-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  dorsad  + 
-i-form.]  In  ichth.,  having  that  form  in  which 
the  tendency  of  extension  of  the  body  is  up- 
ward above  the  shoulders,  as  the  common  perch 
and  many  other  fishes.  Gill. 
dorsal  (ddr'sal),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  dorsal  =  Sp.  Pg. 
dorsal  =  It.'dorsale,  <  ML.  dorsalis  (L.  dorsu- 
alis),  pertaining  to  the  back,  <  L.  dorsum,  the 
back:  see  dorse^,  dorsum.]  I.  a.  1.  In  anat.: 
(a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back :  as,  the  dorsal 
fin  of  a  fish;  dorsal  muscles,  nerves,  etc.  (b) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back  of  a  part  or  organ : 
as,  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand ;  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  breast-bone;  the 
dorsal  artery  of  the  penis. — 
2.  In  emtom.,  pertaining  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  thorax  or 
abdomen. — Dorsal  eyes,  in  zobl. , 
those  eyes  which  are  situated  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface, 
as  in  certain  Arachnida. — Dorsal 
fln,  in  ichthyol.,  the  fin  or  fln-like 
integumentary  expansion  generally 
developed  on  the  back  of  aquatic 
vertebrates — that  is,  leptocardians, 
myzonts,  selachians,  true  fishes,  and 
cetaceans.  Abbreviated  (2.  or  D.  See 
cut  under  ;?«.— Dorsal  lamlnsa,  in 
embryol.,  longitudinal  folds  of  blas- 
toderm forming  a  ridge  on  each  side 
of  the  primitive  groove  of  a  verte- 
brate embryo,  and  eventually  unit- 
ing over  it  to  convert  it  into  the  cere- 
brospinal canal:  opposed  to  ventral 
lamince,  which  similarly  inclose  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

A  linear  depression,  the  primitive 
groove,  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  the  blastoderm,  and  the 
substance  of  the  mesoblast  along 
each  side  of  this  groove  grows  up,  carrying  with  it  the 
superjacent  epiblast.  Thus  are  produced  the  two  dorsaZ 
lamiruB.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  12. 

Dorsal  muscles,  in  human  anat.,  those  muscles  which 
lie  upon  the  back.  Those  of  the  so-called  first  and  second 
layers,  however,  pertain  to  the  anterior  extremity  or  fore 
limb  —Dorsal  nerves,  those  spinal  nerves  which  emerge 
in  relation  with  dorsal  vertebrae. 
—Dorsal  punctures,  in  m- 
tom.,  impressed  dots,  few  in 
number  and  determinate  in  posi- 
tion, found  on  the  elytra  of  cer- 
tain beetles,  principally  the  Ca- 
raJndcB.  They  are  of  great  ser- 
vice in  distinguishing  species, 
and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  ordinary  irregular  punctures 
of  the  surface.— Dorsal  seg- 
ments, in  entom.,  the  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  seen  from  above, 
and  numbered  from  the  base  to 
the  apex.— Dorsal  surface,  in 
entom.,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
whole  insect,  including  the  elytra 
if  these  are  present.— Dorsal 
suture,  in  hot.,  the  outer  suture 
or  ridge  of  a  carpel  or  pod,  cor- 
responding to  the  midvein  of  the 


Early  Vertebrate  Em- 
bryo of  Chick. 
a,  cephalic  end ;  b, 
caudal  end;  c,  primi- 
tive groove ;  rf,  dorsal 
lamina,  closing  overc/ 
s.  several  protoverte- 
brae. 


Side  Viewof  Human  Thora- 
cic or  Dorsal  Vertebra. 
c,  centrum :  z',  neural 
spine;  d,  diapophysis  or 
transverse  process ;  p,  facet 
for  articulation  of  head  of 
rib ;  ^',  demi-facet  for  head 
of  another  nb ;  s,  upper  ar- 
ticular or  oblique  process,  or 
prezygapophysis ;  x,  lower 
do.,  or  postzygapophysis. 


dorsibranchiate 

carpellaiy  leaf.— Dorsal  vertebrse,  in  anat.,  those  ver- 
tebrae which  lie  between  the  cervical  and  lumbar  verte- 
brae ;  thoracic  vertebrae,  frequently  the  only  ones  which 
bear  free-jointed  ribs.  Abbreviated  d.  or  D.  See  cut  in 
preceding  column. — Dorsal  vessel,  in  entom.,  the  long 
blood-vessel,  or  heart,  lying  along  the  back  of  an  insect. 

II.  n.  1.  In  ichth.,  a  dorsal  fin.  Pennant.— 
2.  In  anat.,  a  dorsal  vertebra. — 3.  Mecles.  See 
the  extract. 

The  orphrey  of  the  chasuble  was  often  distinguished 
into  three  parts ;  that  in  the  front  being  called  the  "pec- 
toral," the  other,  behind,  the  "dorsal,"  and  the  two  over 
the  shoulders  the  "humerals." 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Pathers,  i.  363,  note. 

dorsally  (d6r'sal-i),  adv.  1.  In  a  dorsal  situa- 
tion; on  the  back;  by  the  back. — 2.  In  a  dor- 
sal direction ;  toward  the  back;  dorsad. 

At  the  point  of  their  junction  there  is  usually  a  single 
median  process  projecting  dorsally, 

W.  H.  Fldwer,  Osteology,  p.  12. 

Dorsally  to  the  alimentary  tract  the  coelom  is  spacious. 
E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  636. 

dorsalmost  (dor'sal-most),  a.  superl.  [<  dor- 
sal +  -Jmost.]    Next  to  the  back.     [Eare.] 

The  dorsalmast  pair  of  tentacles  are  the  only  ones  which 
actually  belong  to  that  part  of  the  disc  which  forms  the 
great  dorsal  hood.  K  R,  Lankester,  Bncyc.  Brit. ,  X  VL  674. 

dorsalward,  dorsalwards  (ddr' sal -ward, 
-wardz),  adv.  [<  dorsal  +  -ward,  -wards.] 
Same  as  dorsad.     [Eare.] 

The  dorsal  division  of  the  coelom  has  passed  dorsaZ- 
wards.  Jour.  Micros.  Science,  XXVIII.  395. 

dorsch.  (d&rsh), «.  [Of.  G.  dorsch,  the  haddock,  < 
LG.  dorsch  =  leel.  thorskr  =  Sw.  Dan.  torsh,  a 
codfish,  >  E.  torsk,  q.  v.]  The  young  of  the 
common  cod. 

dorse^  (d6rs),  n.  [<  OP.  dors,  dos,  back  (of. 
ders,  also  dim.  derselet,  a  canopy :  see  dorsel), 
P.  dos  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dorso,  <  L.  dorsum,  the 
back  (of  beasts,  later  also  of  men),  a  ridge,  in 
ML.  the  back  of  anything;  perhaps  akin  to  Gr. 
dufyfi,  SepTj,  the  neck,  a  ridge,  Seip&i,  a  ridge.] 
1+.  The  back. 

He  had  a  very  choice  library  of  books,  all  richly  bound, 
with  gilt  dorses.  Wood,  Athenae  Oxon. 

2.  A  piece  of  stuff  used  to  cover  the  back  of  a 
settle  or  chair,  or  hung  at  the  back  of  an  altar 
or  at  the  sides  of  a  chancel ;  especially,  a  piece 
of  rich  stuff  forming  the  back  of  a  chair  of  state 
or  a  throne,  reaching  from  the  canopy  to  the 
fioor  of  the  dais.  In  ecclesiastical  use  now  dos- 
sal.   Formerly  also  dorser,  dorsel,  dosser, 

A  dorse  and  redorse  of  ciTnisyn  velvet  with  flowers  of 
gold,  in  length  two  yards  three  quarters. 

Wai  of  Sir  R.  Sutton. 

dorse^  (d6rs),  n.  [See  dorsch.]  A  young  cod, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species 
called  the  variable  cod,  Gadvs  callarias. 
dorsed  (ddrst),  a.  [A&  dorse^  +  -ed^.]  In  her., 
same  as  aversant. 
dorselt  (dfir'sel),  n.  [<  OF.  dorsal,  <  ML.  dor- 
sale,  tapestry,'  also  called  dorsalicum,  dorsuale, 
dorsile,  dorserium,  dorsarium,  dorsori/wm  (>  B. 
dorser,  q.  v.),  and  (accom.  to  the  F.)  dossale, 
dossuale,  and  dosserium  (>  E.  dosser,  q.  v.);  so 
called  because  hung  at  the  back  of  one  sit- 
ting down,  <  L.  dorsum,  the  back :  see  dorse\ 
dorsal.]  1.  Same  as  (Zorsei,  2. — 2.  \(W.  dossal.] 
A  kind  of  woolen  stuff. — 3.  Same  as  dorser,  2. 
dorsert  (d6r'ser),  n.  [=  Se.  dorsour,  <  ME.  dor- 
sour,  dorsure,  dorsere,  dorcere,  <  ML.  dorserium, 
dorsorium,  equiv.  to  dorsale,  >  B.  dm'sel,  a  cano- 
py: see  dorsel.  Same  as  dosser,  q.  v.]  1.  Same 
as  dorse\  2.  Prompt.  Parv. — 2.  A  pannier  or 
basket.    Also  dorsel,  dosser. 

She  is  turn'd, 
By  this,  some  farmer's  dairymaid ;  I  may  meet  her 
Biding  from  market  one  day  'twixt  her  dorsers, 

Fletcher  amd  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  i.  1. 
"What  makes  so  many  scholars  then  come  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  like  market-women,  with  dorsers  full  of 
lamentable  tragedies  and  ridiculous  comedies? 

Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  iv. 

Dorsibranchiata  (d6r-si-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  dorsihranchiatus :  see  dorsi- 
branchiate.] In  Cuvier's  system,  the  second  or- 
der of  Armelides,  including  free  marine  worms. 
It  closely  approximated  in  significance  to  the  order  Chceto- 
poda  of  modern^naturalists.  They  have  the  branchiae  on 
the  back,  whence  the  name. 

dorsibranchiate  (d6r-si-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  dorsihranehiatvs,  <  L.  dorsum,  the  back, 
+  branchim,gi\\s.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  gills  on  the 
back;  notoi)ranchiate,  as  certain  nudibranchi- 
ate  gastropods  and  many  marine  annelids. — 
2.  Specifically,  having  dorsal  gills,  as  the  Dor- 
sibranchiata; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dorsir- 
branchiata. 
n.  n.  A  member  of  the  Dorsibranchiata. 


dorsicollar 

dorsicollar  (d6r-si-koritr),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  +  collum,  the  neek,  +  -ar.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  back  and  to  the  neck.  Coues, 
1887. 

dorsicumbent  (dor-si-kum'bent),  a.  [<  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back,  +  "-cumben^U^s,  ppr.  of  -CMmbere 
(in  comp.  incumbere,  etc.),  otherwise  eabare, 
lie  down.]  Lying  upon  the  back ;  supine:  op- 
posed to  vcntricumbent,  or  prone. 

d!orsiduct  (d6r'si-dukt),  V.  t.  [<  L.  dorsum,  the 
back,  +  ducere  (pp.  ductus),  lead.]  To  bring  or 
carry  toward  or  to  the  back:  opposed  to  ventri- 
duct.     [Rare.] 

Doreiduct  the  tail  of  the  cat  so  as  to  expose  the  anus 
and  open  it  slightly.    Wilder  and  Qage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  84. 

dorsiferous  (ddr-sif' e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  +  ferre,  =  E.  bear\  +  -ous.']  In 
zool.:  (o)  Same  as  dorsigerous.  (b)  Bringing 
forth  upon  the  back;  dorsiparous. 

dorsifixed  (ddr'si-fikst),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum,  the 
back,  +  Jixws,  fixed,  pp.  of  figere,  fix :  see  fix.l 
In  bot.  and  zool.,  attached  dorsaUy,  or  by  the 
back :  applied  to  anthers,  etc. 

dorsigerous  (ddr-sij 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  +  gerere,  carry,  -1-  -otis.']  In  zool., 
bearing  or  carrying  on  the  back :  as,  the  dor- 
sigerous opossum,  Didelphys  dorsigera,  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  it  bears  its  young  upon  its 
back.    Also  dorsiferous. 

dorsigrade  (ddr'si-grad),  a.  [NL.,  <  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back,  -I-  gradi,  walk.]  In  zool.,  walk- 
ing upon  the  back  of  the  toes,  as  certain  arma- 
dillos. 

dorsilateral  (d6r-si-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back,  +  latus  (later-),  the  side,  +  -al.2 
Same  as  dorsolateral. 

dorsilumbar  (d&r-si-lum'bar),  a.  [<  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back,  -I-  lumbiis,  loin,  -I-  -or.]  Same 
as  dorsolumbar. 

dorsimesal  (d6r-si-mes'al),  a.  [<  dorsimeson  + 
-a?.]  Lying  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back; 
pertaining  in  any  way  to  the  dorsimeson.  Also 
dorsomesal.  Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  44. 
[Eare.] 

'dorsimeson  (d6r-si-mes'on),  n.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  -t-  NL.  meson,  q.  y.,  coined  by  Wilder 
and  Gage.]  The  middle  lengthwise  line  of  the 
back.     [Bare.] 

dorsiparous  (d6r-sip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  -I-  parere,  produce,  +  -ous.']  1.  In 
iot.,  bearing  fruit  upon  the  back:  applied  to 
certain  groups  of  ferns  which  produce  fruit 
upon  the  lower  surface  or  back  of  the  fronds. 
— 2.  In  zool.,  hatching  young  upon  the  back, 
as  certain  toads  do. 

.dorsiscapular  (d6r-si-skap'u-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
dorsum,  the  back,  -I-  scapula,  the  shoulder- 
blade,  -I-  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back 
and  the  shoulder-blade.     Coues,  1887. 

dorsispinal  (ddr-si-spi'nal),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  +  spina,  spme, "+  -al.]    In  anat.,  of  or 

Sertaining  to  both  the  back  and  the  spine. — 
orsispinal  vein,  in  human  anat,  one  of  a  set  of  veins 
which  form  a  network  about  the  processes  and  arches  of 
vertebrae. 
dorsiventral  (ddr-si-ven'tral),  a.     [<  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back,  -I-  venter,  the  belly,  +  -a?.]     1. 
In  anat.,  same  as  dorsabdommal. — 2.  la  bot., 
same  as  bifaeial,  2. 
Also  dorsoventral. 
dorsiventrality  (d6r"si-ven-tral'i-ti),  n.     [< 
dorsiventral  +  -ity.]     The  condition  of  being 
dorsiventral.     [Rare.] 
-dorsiventrally  (d6r-si-ven'tral-i),  adv.    In  a 
dorsiventral  direction  or  situation ;  from  back 
to  belly;  dorsabdominaUy.  Alsodorsoventrally. 
The  girdle  running  dorsoventrally.       Scietice,  III.  324, 

-dorsocaudal  (ddr-so-k&'dal),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  -I-  oau,da,  taU^  -t-  -aZ.]  In  anat,,  supe- 
rior and  posterior  in  direction  or  position. 

dorsocerrical  (d6r-so-s6r'vi-kal),  a.  [<  L. 
dorsum,  the  back,  -1-  cervix  (cervic-),  the  neck, 
+  -al.]  In  anat,  pertaining  to  or  situated  on 
the  back  of  the  neck;  pertaining  to  both  the 

back   and  the   neck.— Doraocerylcal  vertebrae, 

equivocal  vertebrse  between  the  thoracic  and  the  cervical 
series-proper. 

dorsodynla  (d6r-s6-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  dor- 
sian,  the  back,  -I-  oSinn/,  pain.]  tapathol.,  my- 
algia in  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

dorso-epitrocUear  (d6r"s6-ep-i-trok'le-ar),  a. 
and  n.  I.  a.  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining'to  the 
dorso-epitroehlearis  or  epitrochlearis  muscle. 
n.  n.  Same  as  dorso-epitrochlearis. 
■  dor  so-epitrocUearis  (dor'so-ep-i-trok-lf- 
a'ris), ».;  T[>\.dorso-epitroclileares(-Tez).  [NL.J< 
L.  dorsum,  the  back,  +  Gr.  tni,  upon,  +  trochlea, 
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q.  v.]  A  muscle  which  in  some  quadrupeds 
passes  from  the  back  to  the  elbow. 

dorsoflexion  (d6r-so-flek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back,  -I-  flexio{n-),  a  bending:  see  flex- 
ion.] A  bending  of  the  back;  a  bow.  Froude, 
Cariyle,  I.  51. 

dorso-intestiual  (d6r"s6-in-tes'ti-nal),  a.  [<  L. 
dorsum,  the  back,  +  intestina,  intestine,  +  -al.] 
In  anat.,  situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
intestine.    B.  Owen. 

dorsolateral  (d6r-s6-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back,  -I-  lattis  (later-),  side,  +  •al.] 
Pertaining  to  the  back  and  the  side ;  dorsal  and 
lateral  in  position ;  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
back;  dorsopleural.  Also  dorsilateral Dorso- 
lateral muscle  or  muscles,  the  large  segmented  mass 
of  muscle  in  fishes  lying  between  the  lateral  and  dorsal 
septa,  and  the  muscles  in  higher  animals  which  are  de- 
rived from  this. 

dorsolumbar  (d&r-so-lum'bar),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  H-  lumbus,  loin,  +'-ar.']  In  anat.,  per- 
taining to  the  whole  dorsal  (that  is,  the. thora- 
cic and  lumbar)  region  of  the  trunk  of  the  body : 
said  especially  of  those  vertebrse,  collectively 
considered,  which  intervene  between  the  cer- 
vical and  the  sacral  vertebrse  proper.  The  most 
obvious  and  usual  distinction  between  dorsal  and  lumbar 
vertebrae  being  the  presence  of  developed  ribs  on  the  for- 
mer and  their  absence  from  the  latter,  and  ribs  being  fre- 
quently developed  from  the  cervical  to  the  sacral  region 
of  the  spine,  the  whole  series  of  such  rib-bearing  vertebrse 
is  called  dorsolwmbar.  The  epithet  is  also  used  in  the 
phrase  dorsolumbar  region.    Also  dorsUumbar. 

The  variations  within  the  dorsolumbar  region  depend 
on  the  ribs.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat,  (trans.),  p.  437. 

dorsomedian  (d6r-s6-me'di-an),  a.     [<  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back,  -I-  medius,  middle,  +  -an.]^   Sit- 
uated in  the  midline  of  the  back. 
[Rare.] 

dorsomesal  (d6r-so-mes'al),  a.  Same  as  dorsi- 
mesal. 

dorso-orbicularis  (d6r"s6-6r-bik-u-la'ris),  n. ; 
pi.  dorso-orbioulares  (-rez).  A  muscle  of  the 
hedgehog,  arising  on  the  back  near  the  termi- 
nation of  the  trapezius,  and  s;preading  upon  the 
orbicularis  pannieuli,  which  it  antagonizes. 

dorsopleural  (d6r-s6-pl6'ral),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  -I-  Gr.  nTievpd,  tiie  side,  +  -al.]  In 
anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  back  and  the  side. 

dorsosseus  (d6rs-os'e-us),  n. ;  pi.  dorsossei  (-i). 
[NL.  (Coues,  1887),  '<  L.  dorsum,  the  back,  + 
osseus,  of  bone:  see  osseov^s.]  A  dorsal  inter- 
osseus  muscle  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

dorsourt,  n.     See  dorser. 

dorsoventral  (d6r-so-ven'tral),  a.  1.  Same  as 
dorsabdominal. 

In  both  forms  the  polyps  show  a  well-marked  bilateral 
symmetry  with  regard  to  the  dorsoventral  axis. 

Jour.  Micros.  Science,  XXVIII.  35. 

2.  Same  as  bifacial. 

dorsoventrally  (d6r-s6-ven'tral-i),  adv.    Same 
as  dorsiventrally. 
Dorstenia  (d6r-ste'ni-a),  n.     [NL.,  named  after 
T"  Dorsten  (died  1552),  a 
German  botanist.]    A  ge- 
nus of  herbaceous  plants, 
of  the  natural  order  Tlrti- 
eacecB,  nearly  related  to  the 
mulberry  and  fig,  charac- 
terized by  minute  naked 
monoecious  fl.owers  crowd- 
ed upon  a  flat  or  somewhat 
concave  fleshy  receptacle. 
The  leaves  are  all  radical,  and  the 
naked    peduncle    rises    from   a 
thickened  rootstock.    There  are 
about  50  species,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America  and  Africa,with  asin- 
gle  species  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
rhizome  usually  possesses  tonic 
and  stimulating  properties.    Con- 
trayerva  is  the  product  of   D. 
Contrayffrva,  D.  Brasiliensis,  and 
some  other  species  of  Brazil. 
dorsulum  (d6r'su-lum),  ».;  pi.  dorsula  (-la). 
[NL.,  dim  of  L.  dorsum^  the  back.]    In  entom., 
a  name  given  by  Kirby  to  the  mesosoutum  or 
second  dorsal  selerite  of  the  thorax.   It  is  con- 
spicuous in  hymenopters. 
dorsum  (d&r'sum),  n. ;  pi.  dorsa  (-sa).     [L.,  the 
back,  a  ridge :  see  dorse,  dorsal.]    1.  In  anat. : 
(a)  The  back,   (b)  The  back  of  a  part  or  organ : 
as,  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  the  dorsum  of  the 
shoulder-blade.— 2.  In  conch.,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  a  shell,  the  aperture  being 
downward. — Sf.  The  ridge  of  a  hill. 

A  similar  ridge,  which  .  .  ,  suddenly  rises  into  a  massy 
dorsum.  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Kiddington,  p.  69, 

latissimus  dorsl  [NL.],  the  broadest  muscle  of  the 
back  in  man.  See  cut  under  j«i«cfo.— Longissimus 
dorsl  [NL,],  the  longest  muscle  of  the  back  In  man.  See 
muscle. 


Dorylsemus 

dorsumbonal  (d6r-sum'b6-nal),  a.  [<  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back,  +  umbo(n^,  ai  boss,  +  -al:  see 
umhoiMl.]  In  zool.,  both  dorsal  and  umbonal, 
as  one'  of  the  accessory  valves  in  the  family 
Pholadidcs. 

In  Fholas  dactylus  we  find  a  pair  of  umbonal  plates,  a 
dorsurnbonal  plate  and  a  dorsal  plate. 

JEncyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  687. 

dort  (d6rt),  n.  [<  ME.  dort  (in  comp.  eanher- 
dort,  q.  v.);  origin  obscure.]  A  sulky  or  sul- 
len mood  or  humor;  the  sulks:  usually  in  the 
plural:  as,  he  is  in  the  dorts.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 
Andrew,  that  left  you  in  the  dortg,  is  going  to  marry 


Nanny  Kemp. 

dort  (ddrt),  v.  i.  [Sc. 

pettish;  sulk. 
dortert  (ddr'tSr),  n. 

dortoure,  dorture,  < 


Petticoat  Tales,  I.  288. 
see  dort,  n.]   To  become 


[<  ME.  dorter,  dortour, 
OP.  dortor,  dortour,  dor- 
teour,  dbrtovr,  P.  dortovr,  <  L.  dormitorium,  a 
sleeping-room,  dormitory:  see  dormitory  and 
dormer.]  A  sleeping-room;  a  dormitory,  es- 
pecially of  a  monastery. 
At  home  in  oure  dortour. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  L  147. 
The  Monckes  he  chaced  here  and  there. 
And  them  pursu'd  into  their  dortours  sad, 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xiL  24. 

They  thought  there  was  no  life  after  this ;  or  if  there 
were,  it  was  without  pleasure,  and  every  soul  thrust  into 
a  hole,  and  a  dorter  of  a  span's  length  allowed  for  his  rest 
and  for  his  walk.       Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  693. 

dorty  (ddr'ti),  a.  [So. ;  <  dort  -f-  -^i:  see  dort, 
«.]    1.  Pettish;  prone  to  sullenness;  sulky. 

Your  well-seen  love,  and  dorty  Jenny's  pride. 

Bamsay,  Poems,  II.  68. 

2.  Delicate;  difficult  to  cultivate:  applied  to 
plants. 

doruck  (do'ruk),  n.  A  water-bottle  used  in 
modem  Egypt. 

doryi  (do'ri),  n. ;  pi.  dories  (-riz).  [Also  for- 
merly doree, dorrie;  <  P. dorie.s, dory, lit.  '^t,' 
fern,  of  dori,  pp.  of  dorer,  <  LL.  deaurare,  gild : 
see  deaurate.  Also  called  John-dory,  where 
John  is  simply  an  expletive  use  of  the  familiar 
proper  name,  though  it  has  been  fancifully  ex- 
plained from  P.  ^awne,  yellow.]     1.  A  popular 


Dory  {Zetts yaber^. 

name  of  the  acanthopterygious  flsh  Zeusfaber, 
the  type  of  the  family  Zeidm.  it  is  found  in  the 
seas  of  Europe,  and  is  esteemed  very  delicate  eating.  It 
seldom  exceeds  18  inches  in  length.  It  is  also  called 
John-dory. 

2.  A  local  name  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  espeeiaUy  along  Lake  Michi- 
gan, of  Stizostedion  mtreum,  the  wall-eyed  pike- 
perch. 

dory2  (do'ri),  n. ;  pi.  dories  (-riz).     [Origin  un- 
certain.]   A  small  boat;  especially,  a  small 


laAorcscence  ofljorstenia 
Contrayerva;  a,  recepta- 
cle covered  with  minute 
flowers.  (From  Le  Maout 
and  Decaisne's  "  Traits 
g^n^ral  de  Botanique,") 


Dory. —  Lower  figure  shows  nest  of  dories  on  deck  of  fishing-schooDCr. 

flat-bottomed  boat  used  in  sea-fisheries,  in 
which  to  go  out  from  a  larger  vessel  to  catch 
fish. 

,2. 


uupv,^  a  spear,  -r  Axufioc,  inroat.j  a  geuuD  ui 
marine  nematode  worms,  of  the  family -Bwop^*- 
d(B.  D.  maximus  is  a  very  common  European 
species,  found  in  the  mud. 


Borylidae 

DorjrUdae  (do-ril'i-de),  n.  pi.  PSTL.,  <  Dorylus 
+  -idtB.]  A  family  of  ants,  differing  from  the 
Formiddce  in  having  only  the  first  abdominal 
segment  forming  the  peduncle. 

Dorylus  (dor'i-lus),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Dorylidce. 

Doryphora  (do-rif 'o-ra),  n.  [KL.,  <  ar.  iopv^6. 
poi,  bearing  a  spear  or  shaft,  <66pv,  a  stem,  tree, 
shaft,  spear,  +  -^6poQ,  <  iptpuv  =  B.  6eari.]  1 
In  entom. :  (a)  A  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family 
Chrysomelidw,  closely  allied  to  Chrysomela,  but 
differing  from  it  in  the  form  of  the  last  joint 
of  the  maxillary  palpi,  which  is  short,  truncate, 
and  not  dilated.  Many  species  from  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  are  known.  The  few  which  are  found  in 
North  America  live  upon  solanaceous  plants.  The  most 
familiar  of  these  is  the  Colorado  potato-beetle,  D.  decem- 
Imeata  (Say),  commonly  known  as  the  potato-bug.  (See 
cut  under  beetle.)  Another  very  closely  allied  species  D 
juncta  (Germar),  occurs  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
This  differs  from  the  former  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
black  stripes  on  the  elytra,  the  two  outer  ones  being 
united  behind,  and  in  the  color  of  the  legs,  which  are  en- 
tirely pale  excepting  a  black  femoral  spot.  The  larvce  of 
the  two  species  are  distinguished  by  the  black  color  of 
the  head  of  D.  deeemlineaia,  that  of  b.  juncta  being  pale. 
(6)  A  genus  of 
Zepidoptera.  — 
2.  A  genus  of 
Polygastrica. 
Also  Boryfera. 

doryphorns 
(do-rif'o-rus), 
n.]  pi.'  dory- 
phori  (-ri).  [< 
Or.  Sopi^dpog, 
bearing  a 

spear:  see  Do- 
ryphora.'] In 
Gr.  anUq.,  and 
in  art  and  ar- 


Doryphorus. —  Copy  after  Polydetus, 
Museo  Nazionale,  Naples. 


!.,  a  spear- 
bearer;  a  man 
armed  with  a 
spear;  specifi- 
cally, a  nude 
figure,  or  one 
almost  nude, 
holding  a  spear 
or  lance :  a  fa- 
vorite subject 
with  ancient 
sculptors.  The 
most  noted  statue 
known  as  a  dory- 
phorus  was  that 
by  the  great  artist 
Polycletus,  which 
is  regarded  as  his 
celebrated  canon, 
or  type  of  what  the  perfectly  proportioned  human  figure 
should  be. 

His  [Kresilas's]  statue  of  a  Doryphtn-os  is  siiggestive  of 
influence  from  Polykleitos. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  241. 

Doryrhamphinse (dor"i-ram-e'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Doryrhamphus  +  -ince.]  A  subfamily  of  Syn- 
gnathidcB,  in  which  "  the  males  have  the  egg- 
pouch  not  on  the  tail,  but  on  the  breast  and 
beUy"  {Kavp). 

Doryrhampnus  (dor-i-ram'£us),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  66fyv,  a  spear,  +  ijajiipoQ,  beak,  bill.]  A  ge- 
nus of  syngnathoid  fishes,  typicalof  the  sub- 
family DoryrhampMncB.    Kaup,  1853. 

dos  k dos  (do'  za  do')-  [F. :  dos,  <  L.  dorsum, the 
back ;  d,  to ;  dos,  the  back.  Cf .  vis-d-vis.']  Back 
to  back;  specifically,  in  dancing,  an  evolution 
in  reels,  etc.,  in  which  two  persons  advance, 
pass  around  each  other  back  to  back,  and  re- 
turn to  their  places.  ,    ,    t        ^ 

dosage  (do'sa,]), «.  [,<  dose  + -age.]  1.  lamed., 
the  act  or  practice  of  administering  medicine 
in  doses ;  a  course  or  method  of  dosing. 

to^mfi^^rl^vr''"'"''''-"'""*^."-^'^'^'''-^-"'^ 

Infinitesimal  dosage,  increased  potency  by  means  of  dy 
namization,  the  unification  of  disease,  etc.,  liave  ceased  to 
be  essential  planks  in  the  •'omoeopattac.platf  orm^^^  ^^ 

2  The  operation  of  adding  to  wiue,  especially 
to  sparkling  wine,  such  as  champagne,  what- 
ever is  needful  to  give  it  an  artificial  distinctive 
character,  as  that  Of  being  dry  or  sweet,  light 
or  strong. 

The  dosage  varies  ivith  the  quality  of  the  wine  [cham- 
nagnll  and  the  country  for  which  it  is  intended ;  but  the 
eeSfne  Uquor  [for  the  dosage]  consists  of  nothing  but  old 
^Seof  the  6est  quality,  to  which  a  certain  amount  of  su- 
rLld*?Ldpe?hapsadashofthefine|tcogi^a^^hasbe^en 

dnsp  Cdos).  n.  [=  F-  ^ose  =  Sp.  ddsis  =  Pg.  dose, 
d^Hs-lidose,  dosa  =  D.  (3f:  Dan.  Sw.  dosis,  < 
NL.  dosis,  <  Gr.  ddacg,  a  giving,  a  portion  pre- 
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scribed,  a  dose  of  medicine,  <  dt-66-vai,  give: 
&6f!  donate.]  1.  The  quantity  of  medicine  ^ven 
or  prescribed  to  be  taken  at  one  time  or  within 
a  specified  time ;  of  liquid  medicine,  a  potion. 

I  am  for  curing  the  world  by  gentle  alteratives,  not  by 
violent  doses,  Irmmg. 

Many  circumstances  influence  the  doses  of  medicine. 
Women  require  smaller  doses,  as  a  general  principle,  than 
men.  Dunglison. 

Hence — 2.  Anything  given  to  be  swallowed, 
literally  or  figuratively;  especially,  a  portion 
or  allotment  of  something  nauseous  or  dis- 
agreeable either  to  the  recipient  or  to  others. 

As  fulsome  a  dose  as  you  shall  give  him,  he  shall  readily 
take  it  down.  South. 

3.  A  quantity  or  amount  of  something  regarded 
as  analogous  in  some  respect  to  a  medical  pre- 
scription, or  to  medicine  in  use  or  effect. 

They  [Romanists]  have  retirement  for  the  melancholy, 
business  for  the  active,  idleness  for  the  lazy,  honour  tor 
the  ambitious,  splendour  for  the  vain,  severities  for  the 
sowre  and  hardy,  and  a  good  dose  of  pleasures  for  the  soft 
and  voluptuous.  Staiingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  i. 

ITo  paper  .  .  .  comes  out  without  a  dose  of  paragraphs 
against  America.  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  343. 

James  Mill  constantly  uses  the  expression  dose  of  capi- 
tal. "  The  time  comes,"  he  says,  "  at  which  it  is  necessary 
either  to  have  recourse  to  land  of  the  second  quality,  or  to 
apply  a  second  doseoi  capital  less  productively  upon  land 
of  the  first  quality."  Jevons,  Polit.  Econ.,  p.  231. 

4.  In  wine^manuf.,  the  quantity  of  something 
added  to  the  wine  to  give  it  its  peculiar  char- 
acter :  as,  a  dose  of  syrup  or  cognac  added  to 
champagne.    See  dosage,  2. 

In  some  [champagne]  establishments  the  dose  is  admin- 
istered with  a  tin  can  or  ladle ;  but  more  generally  an  in- 
genious machine  of  pure  silver  and  glass,  which  regulates 
the  percentage  of  liqueur  to  a  nicety,  is  employed. 

De  Colange,  1. 138. 
Black  dose.  Same  as  black-draught. 
dose  (dos),  ».  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dosed,  ppr.  dos- 
ing: [=  P.  doser;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  ad- 
minister in  doses:  as,  to  dose  out  a  bottle  of 
jalap. — 2.  To  give  doses  to;  give  medicine  or 
physic  to. 

A  bold,  self  opinioned  physician, .  .  .  who  shall  dose,  and 
bleed,  and  Idll  him  secundum  artem ! 

Smah,  Sermons,  I.  298. 

3.  In  wine-manuf.,  to  add  sugar,  cognac,  or 
whatever  is  neediful  to  give  a  distinctive  char- 
acter to.— To  dose  with,  to  supply  with  a  dose  or 
quantity  of ;  administer  or  impart  to  in  or  as  if  in  doses : 
generally  in  a  derogatory  sense:  as,  to  dose  one  with 
quack  medicines,  or  with  flattery ;  I  dosed  him  vrith  his 
own  physio  (that  is,  turned  the  tables  upon  him,  paid 
him  in  his  own  coin). 

Invited  his  dear  brother  to  a  feast,  hugged  and  embraced, 
courted  and  caressed  him  till  he  had  well  dosed  his  weak 
head  with  wine,  and  his  foolish  heart  with  confidence  and 
credulity.  South,  Works,  I.  xi. 

doseh  (do'se),  n.  [Ar.  dose,  dause,  a  treading.] 
A  religious  spectacle  or  ceremony  performed  in 
Cairo  during  the  festival  of  the  MooHd,  in  which 
the  dervishes  pave  the  road  with  their  bodies, 
while  the  sheik  rides  over  them  on  horseback. 
See  Moolid. 

The  present  sheykh  of  the  Saadee'yeh  refused,  for  sev- 
eral years,  to  perform  the  Do'seh. 

E.  W.  ham.  Modem  Egyptians,  II.  201. 

doseint,  «•    -A-  Middle  English  form  of  dozen. 

doselt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dossal. 

dosert,  n.  1.  An  obsolete  form  of  dosser,  1. — 
2.  Same  as  dorse^,  2. 

doshalla  (do-shal'a),  n.  [Hind,  doshala,  <  do, 
du  (<  Skt.  dm  =  'E.  two),  +  shdl,  shawl.]  The  In- 
dian shawl,  somewhat  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  it  is  wide,  and  anciently  often  as  much  as  8 

feet  long.  ,-.  ^.-rr     n    ■ 

dosimeter  (do-sim'e-ter),  n.     [<  NL.  dosis,  a 

dose,  +  L.  metrum,  a  measure.]    An  apparatus 

for  measuring  minute  quantities  of  liquid;  a 

drop-meter, 
Dosinia  (do-sin'i-a),  n.     [NL.  (Scopoli,  1777),  < 

dosin,  a  Senegalese  (west  African)  name  of  a 

species,  + -««.]    A  notable 

genus  of  bivalve  mollusks, 

of    the    family    Veneridce. 

They  have  a  large  foot,  united 

siphons,  and   a  vei-y  flat  round 

shell,  as  D.  discus,  a  common  spe- 
cies on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 

United  States. 
dosiology  (do-si-ol'o-ii),  n. 

[<   Gr.   66(7is   (i5om-,  doae-), 

a  dose,   +  -/loyia,  <  '/^eysiv, 

speak.]    Same  as  dosology. 
Dosithean  (do-sith'e-an),  ^  ^        -r^ 

n.    One  of  a  Samaritan  sect,  named  from  Uo- 

sitheus,  a  false  Messiah,  who  appeared  about 

the  time  of  Christ,     its  members  were  fanatical  in 

various  respects,  especially  in  a  rigorous  observance  of  the 

sabbath.    The  sect,  though  small  in  numbers,  existed  for 

several  centuries. 


dot 

dosology  (do-sol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  idaic,  a  dose, 
+  -Tioyta,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see  dose  and  -ology.] 
1.  What  is  known  about  the  doses  or  quan- 
tities and  combinations  in  which  medicines 
should  be  givenj  the  science  of  apportioning 
or  dividing  medicines  into  doses. — 2.  A  trea- 
tise on  dosing. 
Also  dosiology. 

dosootee,  n.    See  doosootee. 

doss^  (dos),  V.  t.  [Prov.  Bug.  and  Sc.  Cf. 
doitse^  smi  toss.]  1.  To  attack  with  the  horns; 
toss. — 2.  To  pay:  as,  to  doss  down  money. 

doss^  (dos),  n.     [E.  dial.]    A  hassock. 

dossal,  dosseU  (dos'al,  -el),  n.  [Written  archa- 
ically dosel;  =  Sp.  Sosel,  a  canopy,  =  Pg.  do- 
cel,  dorsel  =  It.  dossello,  <  OF.  dossel,  dossiel, 
dousiel,  dossal,  <  ML.  dorsale  (also,  accom.  to 
P.,  dossale),  a  canopy,  tapestry:  see  dorsal,  dor- 
sel, and  doi-ser.]  A  hanging  of  stuff,  silk,  satin, 
damask,  or  cloth  of  gold  at  the  back  of  an  altar 
and  sometimes  also  at  the  sides  of  the  chancel. 
It  is  usually  embroidered,  and  frequently  a  church  has  a 
set  of  dossals  of  different  colors,  to  be  used  according  to 
the  festival  or  season  of  the  church  year. 

dossel^,  n.    See  dossil. 

dosseri  (dos'er),  n.  [Written  archaically  doser; 
<  ME.  dosser,  dossour,  dosur,  doser,  docer,  <  OP. 
dossier,  doussier,  docier,  m.,  also  dossiere,  dous- 
siere,  f.,  P.  dossier  =  It.  dossiere,  dossiero,  <  ML. 
dorserium,  dosserium,  equiv.  to  dorsale,  tapes- 
try, a  canopy,'  curtain,  etc. :  see  dorsel.]  1. 
Hangings  of  tapestry  or  carpet-work,  some- 
times richly  embroidered  with  silks  and  with 
gold  and  silver,  formerly  placed  round  the  walls 
of  a  hall,  or  at  the  east  end,  and  sometimes  the 
sides,  of  the  chancel  of  a  church. 

Hit  watj  don  abof  the  dece,  on  d^ser  to  henge, 
Ther  alle  men  for  meruayl  mygt  on  hit  loke. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  478. 

The  cupborde  in  his  warde  schalle  go, 
The  dosurs  cortines  to  henge  in  halle, 
Thes  offices  node  do  he  schalle. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  811. 

2t.  Same  as  dorse^,  2. 

There  were  dosers  on  the  dels.  Warton. 

St.  Same  as  dorser,  2. 

Al  thys  hous  .  .  .  was  made  of  twigges,  .  .  . 
Swiche  as  men  to  these  cages  thwite 
Or  maken  of  these  panyers. 
Or  elles  hattes  or  dossers. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 194a 


Some  dosser  of  fish. 


B,  Jonson. 


Right  valve  oi  Dosinia 
exoleta. 


You  should  have  had  a  sumpter,  though  't  had  cost  me 
The  laying  on  myself ;  where  now  you  are  fain 
To  hire  a  ripper's  mare,  and  buy  new  dossers. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  v.  1. 

4.  In  her.,  same  as  water-budget. 
dosser^  (dos'er),  n.     [Appar.  <  doss^,  a  hassock 

(also,  a  mattress  ?),  +  -erl.]    One  who  lodges  at 

a  doss-house. 
A  dosser  is  the  frequenter  of  the  lodging-houses  of  the 

poor.  Spectator,  No.  3069,  p.  237. 

doss-house  (dos'hous),  n.  In  London,  a  very 
cheap  lodging-house,  furnished  with  straw 
beds. 

Between  the  fourpenny  doss-house  and  the  expensive 
Peabody  or  Waterlow  building,  adequate  lodging  of  a 
wholesome  and  really  cheap  kind  is  so  rarely  to  be  found 
as  to  be  practically  non-existent  in  more  crowded  quar- 
ters of  London.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  281. 

dossiere  (dos-i-ar'),  n.  [OP.  dossiere,  doussiere, 
a  curtain :  see  dosser'^-.]  In  armor,  a  piece  pro- 
tecting the  back ;  the  piece  which  covered  the 
back  from  below  the  neck  to  the  waist,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  dossiere  was 
divided  in  the  middle,  and  the  two  parts  were  connected 
by  means  of  hinges.  When  worn  with  the  brigandine  of 
splints,  the  dossifere  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
only,  corresponding  with  the  pansi^re  in  front. 

dossil,  dossel^  (dos'il,  -el),  n.  [<  ME.  dosil, 
dosylle,  doselle,  dosele,  dussel,  <  OP.  dosil,  douzil, 
dousil  =  Pr.  dozil,  <  ML.  docillus,  ducilhis,  du- 
ciculus,  a  spigot,  a  dim.  form,  lit.  a  little  con- 
duit, <  L.  ducere,  lead,  conduct:  see  duct.]  1. 
A  spigot  in  a  cask;  a  plug. 

Hei  caste  away  the  dosils,  that  win  om  [ran]  abroad. 

Biobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  642. 

2.  A  wisp  of  hay  or  straw  to  stop  up  an  aper- 
ture. [Prov.  Bug.] — 3.  The  rose  at  the  end 
of  a  water-pipe.  [Prov.  Eng.j — 4.  la  surg.,^, 
pledget  or  small  portion  of  lint  made  into 
a  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  for  purging  a 
wound. —  5.  A  roll  of  cloth  for  cleaning  the  ink 
from  an  engraved  plate  previous  to  printing. 
[In  the  last  two  senses  usually  dossil.] 

dost  (dust).  The  second  person  singular  indi- 
cative present  of  do^. 

doti  (dot),  n.  [<  ME.  *dot  (not  found),  <  AS. 
dott,  a  dot,  speck  (found  only  once,  applied  to 
the  speck  at  the  head  of  a  boil) ;  prob.  =  D. 


dot 

dot,  "a  little  bundle  of  spoiled  wool,  thread 
silk  or  such  like,  whieli  is  good  for  nothing" 
(Sewel),  =  East  Fries,  dotte,  dot,  a  clump.  Fries. 
dodd,  a  clump,  =  Sw.  dial,  dott,  a  little  heap, 
clump.  Hence  dottle;  also  (<  AS.  dott)  AS. 
dyttan,  E.  dit^,  stop  up,  plug.]  A  point  or  mi- 
nute spot  on  a  surface;  a  small  spot  of  dif- 
ferent color,  opacity,  or  material  from  that  of 
the  surface  on  which  it  is  situated. 

Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Kevolving  many  memories,  till  ttie  hull 
Lools'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 
Specifically— (a)  A  small  spot  introduced  in  the  variega- 
tion of  cloth ;  as,  polka  dots  in  women's  dress-fabrics. 
(6)  In  writing  and  printing,  a  minute  round  spot  serving 
— (1)  as  a  customary  distinction,  as  the  dot  over  the  body 
of  i  and  j  and  formerly  of  y,  or  (2)  as  a  special  diacritic, 
as  the  dots  of  a,  &,  s,  etc.,  in  the  notation  of  pronuncia- 
tion used  in  this  dictionary,  or  the  vowel-signs  or  points 
in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  or  (3)  as  a  mark  of  punctuation,  as 
the  period,  which  consists  of  one  dot,  and  the  colon,  which 
consists  of  two  dots. 

The  dot  on  the  letter  [i]  came  into  fashion  in  the  14th 
century.  Enei/e.  Brit,  XVIII.  161. 

(c)  In  musical  notation:  (1)  A  point  placed  after  a  note 
or  rest,  to  indicate  that  the  duration  of  the  note  or  rest  is 
to  be  increased  one  half.  A  double  dot  further  increases 
the  duration  by  one  half  the  value  of  the  single  dot : 


a^=N^j^NE=^h^^^^ 


(2)  A  point  placed  over  or  under  a  note,  to  indicate  that 
the  note  is  to  be  performed  somewhat  staccato  (which  see); 
but  in  old  music,  when  several  dots  are  placed  over  a  long 
note,  they  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  subdivided  into  as  many 
short  notes : 


^ 


^^^- 


1740 

It  is  either  formally  settled  hy  a  written  instrument,  or 
secured  by  expressing  the  marriage  contract  as  luider  the 
dotal  rule. 

The  dos  or  dotal  estate  is  something  very  different  from 
our  "dower."  It  has  become  the  dot  of  E'rench  law,  and 
is  the  favourite  form  of  settling  the  property  of  married 
women  all  over  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  a  contri- 
bution by  the  wife's  family,  or  by  the  wife  herself,  in- 
tended to  assist  the  husband  in  bearing  the  expenses  of 
the  conjugal  household.  Only  the  revenue  belonged  to 
the  husband,  and  many  minute  rules  .  .  .  prevented  him 
from  spending  it  on  objects  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the 
settlement.  The  corpus  or  capital  of  the  settled  property 
was,  among  the  Romans  (as  now  in  France),  incapable  of 
alienation,  unless  with  the  permission  of  a  court  of  justice. 
Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  319. 

dotage  (do'taj),  n.  [<  ME.  dotage;  <  dote^  + 
-age.]  1.  Tlie  state  of  one  who  dotes;  feeble- 
ness or  imbecility  of  mind  in  old  age ;  second 
childhood;  senility. 

This  tree  is  olde  anoon,  and  in  his  age 
He  goothe  oute  of  his  kynde  into  dotage. 

Pallttdius,  Hosbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  91. 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires,  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

John.son,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  1.  317. 

2.  Weak  and  foolish  affection ;  excessive  fond- 
ness. 

Masit  were  our  myndes  &  our  mad  hedis. 
And  we  in  dotage  full  depe  dreuyn,  by  faith, 
ffor  the  wille  of  a  woman,  &  no  whe  ellis. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9749. 
Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's 
O'erflows  the  measure.       Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  1. 

3.  The  folly  imagined  by  one  who  is  foolish 
and  doting.     [Eare.] 

These  are  the  foolish  and  childish  dotages  of  such  igno- 
rant Barbarians.  nakluyVs  Voyages,  I.  254. 
Sure,  some  dotage 
Of  living  stately,  richly,  lends  a  cunning 
To  eloquence.  Ford,  Fancies,  i.  3. 
[People]  must,  as  they  thought,  heighten  and  improve 
it  [religion]  till  they  had  mixed  with  it  the  freaks  of 
Enthusiasm,  or  the  dotages  of  Superstition. 

Sermons,  II.  viii. 


dote 

hand,  +  ching,  weigh.]  The  name  given  in 
the  south  of  China  to  the  portable  steelyard  in 
use  throughout  China  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries.   In  the  smaller  kinds,  used  for  weighing  silver 


(3)  When  placed  in  the  spaces  of  a  staff  with  a  heavy  or 
double  bar,  dots  Indicate  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  repeat 
(which  see),  (d)  In  embroidery,  and  in  weaving  imitating 
embroidery,  a  simple,  small,  round  spot,  especially  when 
solid  or  opaque,  on  a  thin  and  translucent  ground.  There 
are  several  kinds,  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  size,  as 
point  de  pois,  point  d'or,  etc.  (e)  In  ploMeriTig:  (1)  pi. 
Nails  so  driven  into  a  wall  that  their  heads  are  left  pro- 
jecting a  certain  distance,  thus  forming  a  gage  to  show 
how  thick  the  plast-er  should  be  laid  on.  (2)  A  patch  of 
plaster  put  on  to  regulate  the  floating  nue  in  making 
screeds  and  bays. 
dot!  (dot),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dotted,  ppr.  dotting. 
[<  (Jo<l,  »}.]  I.  trails.  1.  To  mark  with  dots; 
make  a  dot  or  dots  in  or  upon:  as,  to  dot  an  i; 
to  dot  a,  surface. 

Some  few  places,  which  are  here,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  chart,  distinguished  by  &  doited  line. 

Cook,  Voyages,  11.  ii.  7. 

2.  To  mark  or  diversify  with  small  detached 
objects :  as,  a  landscape  dotted  with  cottages 
or- clumps  of  trees. 

Dotting  the  fields  of  com  and  vine. 

Like  ghosts,  the  huge  gnarl'd  olives  shine. 

M.  Arnold. 
8.  To  place  so  as  to  appear  like  dots. 
All  about  were  dotted  leafy  trees. 

WUliwm  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  233. 
Dotted  line,  a  line  of  dots  on  a  surface  made  for  some 
specific  purpose,  as  in  a  map,  diagram,  or  drawing  to  mark 
an  indefinite  boundary,  route,  or  outline,  in  printing  to 
mark  an  omission  or  to  guide  the  eye  from  one  point  to 
another,  etc. — Dotted  manner  (F.  mani^re  cribUe),  a  sys- 
tem of  engraving  in  dots,  peculiar  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. When  on  metal  plates  the  larger  dots  were  proba- 
bly punched  out  of  the  metal  and  the  smaller  indented, 
but  not  to  complete  perforation.  The  work  was  either  in 
relief  or  in  intaglio,  according  to  circumstances.  When 
on  wood  the  circular  spots  were  cut  out  so  as  to  reduce  the 
surface  of  the  blocks.  Dotted  metal  plates  were  intended 
to  serve  as  ornaments  for  book-covers  and  -comers,  or  for 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  their  indented  dots  were  filled 
with  enamel.  Before  the  enamel  was  put  in  the  gold- 
smith was  accustomed  to  rub  off  impressions  upon  paper 
with  a  burnisher ;  and  these  impressions  are  known  as 
prints  in  the  dotted  mamier. — Dotted  note  or  rest,  in 
musical  notation,  a  note  or  rest  with  a  dot  after  it.  See 
do(i,  n.  (c)  (1).— Dotted  Btitch.    Same  as  dot-stitch. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  dots  or  spots To  dot 

and  carry,  or  carry  one,  etc.,  in  performing  addition, 
as  in  school,  to  set  down  the  units  of  an  added  column 
and  carry  the  tens  to  the  next  column.    [In  the  extract 
used  as  a  complex  noun  for  the  action.] 
T'he  metre,  too,  was  regular 
As  schoolboy's  dot  and  carry. 

Lowell,  Origin  of  Didactic  Poetry. 
To  dot  and  go  one,  to  waddle.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
dot2  (dot),  TO.  [<  F.  dot  =  T?i.  dot  =  Sp.  Pg.  dote 
=  It.  dote,  dota,  <  L.  dos  {dot-),  dower :  see  dote^ 
(the  prop.  E.  form,  though  now  obsolete)  and 
dower^.']  In  mod.  civil  law,  dowry;  property 
which  the  wife  brings  upon  her  marriage  to  the 
husband,  the  income  of  which  is  in  his  control 
for  the  expenses  of  the  marital  establishment, 
the  principal  remaining  her  separate  properi;y. 


dotal  (do'tal),  a.  [<  F.  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  dotal  =  It. 
dotale,  <  Ij'.  dotalis,  <  dos  (dot-),  dower:  see 
dot^."]  Pertaining  to  dower,  or  a  woman's 
marriage  portion ;  constituting  dower,  or  com- 

.  prised  in  it. 

Shall  I,  of  one  poor  dotal  town  possest. 

My  people  thin,  my  wretched  country  waste? 

Garth,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xiv. 

dotantt  (do'tant),  n.  [<  dote^  -h  -o»il.]  A  do- 
tard. 

Can  you  .  .  .  think  to  front  his  revenges  .  .  .  with  the 
palsied  intercession  of  such  a  decayed  dotant  as  you  seem 
to  be?  Shak.,  Cot.,  V.  2. 

dotard  (do'tard),  «.  and  a.  [Also  dial,  (in  3d 
sense) dottafd;  ( ME. dotard;  <  dote^  +  -ard.'] 

1.  TO.  1.  One  who  is  in  his  dotage  or  second 
childhood;  one  whose  intellect  is  impaired  by 
age. 

And  thoug  this  flaterynge  freres  wyln  for  her  pride 
Disputen  of  this  deyte  as  dotardes  schulden. 
The  more  the  matere  is  moved  the  [masedere  hy]  worthen. 
Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  825. 
The  nonsense  of  Herodotus  is  that  of  a  baby.    The  non- 
sense of  Xenophon  is  that  of  a  dotard. 

Macaulay,  History. 

2.  One  who  is  foolishly  fond ;  one  who  dotes. 
—  3.  An  aged,  decaying  tree.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

And  for  great  trees,  we  see  almost  all  overgrown  trees, 

in  church-yards,  or  near  ancient  buildings  and  the  like, 

are  pollards,  or  dotards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,,  §  686. 

II.  a.  1.  Doting;  imbecile. 

The  shaft  of  scorn  that  once  had  stung 
But  wakes  a  dotard  smile. 

Tennyson,  Ancient  Sage. 

2.  Decayed,  as  a  tree.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Manie  dottarde  and  decayde  trees  are  within  divers 
mannors  surveyde,  which  are  contynuallie  wrongfuUie 
taken  by  the  tenauntes.  Lansdomne  MS.  (1613),  165. 

dotardly  (do'tard-li),  a.  [<  dotard  +  -ly'^.'} 
Like  a  dotard ;  weak. 

dotardy  (do'tar-di),  TO.  [<  dotard  -1-  -^3.]  The 
state  of  being  a  dotard. 

dotation  (do-ta'shon),  TO.     [=  P.  Pr.  dotaUon 
=  Sp.  dotamon  =  fg.  dotagSo  =  It.  dotaeione,  < 
ML.  dotatio{n-),  <  L.  dotare,  endow,  <  dos  (dot-), 
dower:  see  do«2.]     i.  The  act  of  endowing  a 
woman  with  a  marriage  portion. —  2.  Endow- 
ment ;  establishment  of  funds  for  the  support 
of  some  institution. 
His  dotation  and  glorious  exaltation  of  the  see  of  Home. 
Bv.  Ridlmi.  in  Bradford's  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863), 
^  "  [IL  160. 

Sometimes  these  dotations  were  made  by  common  as- 
sent of  the  people,  without  any  corporation. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

dotchin  (doch'in),  n.  [A  corruption,  through 
the  Caartonese,  of  Chinese  toh,  take  up  in  thia 


Dotchin.  showing  ingots  of  silver  in  the  scale. 


(sycee),  medicines,  etc.,  the  beam  is  of  ivory  or  bone;  in 
the  larger  ones,  used  in  shops  and  for  general  marketing, 
it  is  of  wood.  Those  in  use  in  Hongkong  are  graduated 
for  both  English  and  Chinese  weights. 
dote^  (dot),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doted,  ppr.  doting. 
[Also  doat;  <  ME.  doUen,  doten,  dote  (not  in 
AS.),  =  OD.  doten,  dote,  mope,  D.  dutten,  take 
a  nap,  mope  (cf.  aut,  a  nap,  sleep,  dotage),  = 
Icel.  dotta,  nod  from  sleep  (cf.  dott,  nodding, 
dottr,  a  nodder),  =  MHG.  tuzen,  keep  still, 
mope.  Cf.  OF.  redoter,  P.  radoter,  rave,  of 
L(]r.  origin.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  be  stupid;  act 
Uke  a  fool. 

He  wol  maken  him  doten  anon  ryght. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  L  430. 
Wise  men  will  deme  it  we  dote. 
But  if  we  make  ende  of  oure  note. 

York  Plays,  p.  306. 

2.  To  be  silly  or  weak-minded  from  age ;  have 
the  intellect  impaired  by  age,  so  that  the  mind 
wanders  or  wavers. 

He  dredes  no  dynt  that  dotes  for  elde. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ilL  125. 
Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  imagined  in  your  lonely  cell.       Dryden. 
When  an  old  Woman  begins  to  doat,  and  grow  charge- 
able to  a  Parish,  she  is  generally  turned  into  a  Witch. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  117. 
WUhelm,  Count  Berlifltzing,  .  .  .  was,  at  the  epoch  of 
this  narrative,  an  infirm  and  doting  old  man. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  476. 

3.  To  bestow  excessive  love ;  lavish  extrava- 
gant fondness  or  liking :  with  on  or  upon :  as, 
to  dote  on  a  sweetheart ;  he  dotes  upon  oysters. 

Aholah  .  .  .  doted  on  her  lovers,  on  the  Assyrians. 

Ezek.  xxiii.  6. 

No  Man  ever  more  loved,  nor  less  doated  upon  a  Wife 
than  he  [Henry  IV.].  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  166. 

0  Death  all-eloquent !  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  336. 

4.  To  decay,  as  a  tree.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  seed  of  thorn  in  it  wol  dede  and  dote. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 

Il.t  trans.  To  love  to  excess. 

Why  wilt  thou  dote  thyself 

Out  of  thy  life?    Hence,  get  thee  to  bed. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  ill.  2. 
Why,  know  love  doats  the  fates, 
Jove  groanes  beneath  his  waight. 

Marston,  Sophonisba,  v.  L 

dote^t  (dot),  TO.     [<  ME.  dote;  <  dote\  «.]     1.  A 
dotard. 

Thou  hast  y-tint  [lost]  thi  pride, 
Thou  dote. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  109. 
2.  A  state  of  stupor ;  dotage. 

Thus  after  as  in  a  dote  he  hath'  tottered  some  space 
about,  at  last  he  falletli  downe  to  dust. 

Boyd,  Last  Battell,  p.  529. 

dote^t  (dot),  TO.    [<  p.  dot,  <  L.  dos  (dot-),  dower: 
see  dot^  and  dower.]     1.  Same  as  dot^. 

In  the  article  of  his  own  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
France,  there  is  no  mention  of  dote  nor  douaire. 

Wyatt,  To  Cromwell,  Apvil  12, 1640. 

2.  pi.  Natural  gifts  or  endowments. 

I  muse  a  mistress  can  be  so  silent  to  the  dotes  of  such  a 
servant.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii  2. 

As  we  assign  to  glorified  bodies  after  the  last  resurrec- 
tion certain  dotes  (as  we  call  them  in  the  school),  certain 
endowments,  so  labour  thou  to  find  those  endowments  in 
thy  soul  here.  Donne,  Sermons,  xviL 

Cor.  Sing  then,  and  shew  these  goodly  dotes  in  thee, 
With  which  thy  brainless  youth  can  equal  me. 

Men.  The  dotes,  old  dotard,  I  can  bring  to  prove 
Myself  deserv's  that  choice,  are  onely  love. 

B.  B.'s  Continuation  of  Sidney's  AreadM,  p.  518. 

dote^t  (dot),  V.  t.  [<  p.  doter,  <  L.  dotare,  endow: 
see  dow^.}    To  endow;  give  as  endowment. 


dote 

Manie  IdngeB  since  that  tyme  have  advanced  letteres  he 
erecting  sohooles,  and  doting  revennuea  to  their  mainte- 
nance. A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Ded.,  p.  3. 
dotedt  (do'ted),  a.  [=  Sc.  doited,  q.  v. ;  <  ME. 
doted,  stupid,  imbecile,  pp.  of  doten,  dote:  see 
doteK"]     1.  Stupid;  fooUsh. 

Senceless  speach  and  doted  ignorance. 
_     T^  ■■  Spenser,  S.  Q.,  I.  viii.  34. 

2.  Decayed,  as  a  tree. 

Then  beetles  could  not  live 

Upon  the  houy  bees, 
But  they  the  drones  would  drive 
Unto  the  doted  trees. 
Friar  Bacon's  Brazen  Heads  Prophesie(imi). 
Such  an  old  oak,  though  now  It  be  doted,  will  not  he 
struck  down  at  one  blow.       Bp.  Howson,  Sermons,  p.  33. 

doteheadt,  n.    [<  dote^  +  head.']    A  dotard. 

And  the  dotehead  was  beside  himselfe  &  whole  out  of 
his  mynde.  Tyndale,  Works,  p.  360. 

dotelt,  n.  [<  dote^  +  -el;  equiv.  to  doter.]  A 
dotard.    Da/vies. 

For  so  false  a  doctrine  so  foolish  unlearned  a  drunken 
dotel  is  a  meet  schoolmaster.     Pilkingtm,,  Works,  p.  686. 
doter  (do'tSr),  ».     [<  dote'^  +  -eri;  equiv.  to 
dotard  SbTLdi  dotel.']     If.  One  whose  understand- 
ing is  enfeebled  by  age ;  a  dotard. 

What  should  a  bold  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb 
dioter  with  a  pipe,  or  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glass? 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. 

2.  One  who  dotes ;  one  who  bestows  excessive 
fondness  or  liking :  with  on,  or  upon. 

Thus  we  see  what  fine  conclusions  these  doters  upon 
body  (though  accounted  great  masters  of  logic)  made. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  240. 

3.  One  who  is  excessively  or  weakly  in  love. 

0,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd, 
It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair. 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect. 

Shak.,  1.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 
doth  (duth  or  doth).   The  third  person  singular 
indicative  present  of  do^. 

Dothidea  (do-thid'f-a),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
fungi,  belonging  to  the  Dothideaceee,  and  having 
dark-colored  uniseptate  spores.  They  grow  on 
dead  branches  of  trees.  The  species  that  grow  on  living 
plants,  which  were  formerly  classed  in  this  genus,  are  now 
referred  to  Phyllachora. 

Dothideacese  (do-thid-f-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Dothidea  +  -ace'ce.']  A'  family  of  pyrenomyee- 
tous  fungi,  having  the  perithecia  immersed  in  a 
stroma  with  which  they  are  homogeneous  in 
substance.  Many  grow  upon  living  plants, 
others  on  dead  vegetable  substances. 
dothienenteritis  (doth'^i-en-en-te-ri'tis), ».  [< 
Gr.  Sodtiiv,  a  small  abscess,  a  tioil,  +  ivrepa, 
intestines,  +  -itis.]  Inflammation  of  Beyer's 
patches  and  the  small  glandular  follicles  of  the 
intestine. 
dothienteritis  (doth-i-en-te-ri'tis),  n.    Same  as 

dothienenteritis. 
doting  (do'ting),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  dote^,  v.]     1. 
Weak-minded ;  imbeoUe  from  old  age. 
She  is  older  than  she  was,  therefore  more  doting. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 
let  me  not,  however,  lose  the  historian  in  the  man,  nor 
suffer  the  doting  recollections  of  age  to  overcome  me. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  146. 
2.  Excessively  fond. 

Full  oft  her  doting  sire  would  call 
His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

Scott,  Hokeby,  iv.  5. 

-Also  spelled  doating. 
dotingly  (do'ting-li),  adv.    In  a  doting  man- 
ner ;  f QoUshly ;  in  a  manner  characterized  by 
excessive  fondness.    -Also  spelled  doaUngly. 

They  remain  slaves  to  the  arrogance  of  a  few  of  their 
own  fellows ;  and  are  doatingly  fond  of  that  scrap  of  Gre- 
cian knowledge,  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.        ..    „    , 
Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  u.,  Expl. 

Thus  did  those  tender  hearted  Tetovmevs  dotingly  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  overcome  with  harlots  language. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smeotymnuus. 

doting-piecet  (do'ting-pes),  n.  [<  doting,  verbal 
n.  otdoteT-,  v.,  +  piece.]  A  person  or  thing  dot- 
ingly loved ;  a  darling. 

' '  Pride  and  perverseness,"  said  he,  ''with  a  vengeance  ! 
yet  this  is  your  doating-pieee. "  Rwshardson,  Pamela,  1. 68. 
dotish(d6'tish),a.    l<.dote\n.,+-ishT:]  Child- 
ishly fond;  weak;  stupid. 

Dotterels,  so  named  (says  Camden)  because  of  then-  dot- 
Uh  foolishnesse.    HolUnd,  tr.  of  Camden  s  Britain,  p.  643. 

dotkin   (dot'kin), 
n.    Same  as  doit- 
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urous  decapod  crustaceans,  of  the  family  Pin- 
notheridcE. — 2.  A  genus  of  nudibranchiate  gas- 
tropods, or  sea-slugs,  of  the  family  Dendrono- 
Udk,  or  giving  name  to  a  family  Dotoidm.  D. 
eoronata  is  a  small  brilliantly  spotted  species. 

dotoid  (do'toid),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the  family 
Dotoidm. 

Dotoidae  (do-to'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Doto  + 
-idcB.  ]  A  family  of  nudibranchiate  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Doto,  containing  sea-slugs 
in  which  the  tentacles  are  retractile  into  cup- 
shaped  cavities,  and  the  branchiae  are  papillose. 

dot-punch  (dot '  punch),  n.  Same  as  center- 
punch. 

dot-stitch  (dot'stich),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
embroidery-stiteh  used  in  making  the  simple 
decoration  known  as  the  dot,  and  also  plain 
leaves  and  the  like.  It  is  a  simple  overcast 
stitch.    Also  called  dotted  stitch. 

dottard  (dot'ard),  n.    Same  as  dotard,  3. 

dotter  (dot'6r"5,  »• .  A  tool  for  making  dots ;  spe- 
cifically, a  small  instrument,  made  in  various 
forms,  used  in  graining  for  imitating  the  eyes 
of  bird's-eye  maple. 

Before  the  colour  is  dry,  puT:  on  the  eyes  [in  bird's-eye 
maple]  by  dabbing  with  the  dotter. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  84. 

dotterel  (dot'6r-el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dot- 
terell,  dottrel,  dotrel;  <  ME.  dotrelle,  a  stupid 
or  foolish  person,  a  dotard,  also  the  bird,  so 
called  from  its  supposed  stupidity,  <  doUen, 
<2o<e»,  dote,  be  stupid:  seedofei.]  1.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  a  kind  of  plover,  MgiaUtes  or  Eu- 
dromias  morinellus,  abundant  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  breeds  in  high  latitudes  and  performs  exten- 
sive migrations  twice  a  year,  appearing  in  temperate  re- 


DotO  (do 'to),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Aurii, 
the  name  of  a  Ne- 
reid, lit.  giver,  <  <5(- 
(Jd-vai,  give.]  l.A 
genus  of  brachy- 


Doto  eoronata,  about  natural  size. 


Dotterel  (£uiirotntas  tnorittellus). 

gions  in  April  and  May,  and  again  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. The  dotterel  is  about  10  inches  long,  and  weighs 
4  or  6  ounces ;  the  bill  is  an  inch  long ;  the  general  plu- 
mage is  much  variegated  above ;  the  belly  is  black,  the 
breast  yellow,  with  a  white  and  black  collar.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  apparent  stupidity,  or  tameness,  allow- 
ing itself  to  be  easily  approached  and  taken.  Its  flesh 
is  much  esteemed  for  food.  Several  related  species  receive 
the  same  name,  with  qualifying  terms. 

In  catching  of  dotterelsvie&ee  how  the  foolish  birdplay- 

eth  the  ape  in  gestures.  Bacon. 

The  dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish, 

Whose  taking  makes  such  sport,  as  no  man  more  can  wish. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxv. 

Hence — 2.  A  booby;  a  dupe;  a  gull. 

F.  Our  Dotterel  then  is  caught. 

B.  He  is,  and  just 
As  dotterels  use  to  be :  the  lady  first 
Advanc'd  toward  him,  stretch'd  forth  her  wing,  and  he 
Met  her  with  all  expressions.  May,  Old  Couple. 

St.  An  aged,  decaying  tree :  same  as  dotard,  3 : 
also  used  attributively. 

Som  old  dotterell  trees. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  137. 

To  dor  the  dotterelt.   Seedors. 
dotting-pen  (dot'ing-pen),  n.    A  drawmg-pen 
which  makes  a  succession  of  dots  on  the  sur- 
face over  which  it  is  passed,    it  consists  of  a  small 
toothed  wheel  rotating  in  a  stock  by  which  it  is  supplied 

dottle  (dot'l),  n.  [-Also  written  dottel;  <  ME. 
dottel,  dotelle,  a  plug  or  tap  of  a  vessel  (cf.  LG. 
dutte,  a  plug),  ult.  <  AS.  dott,  E.  dot,  a  point,  > 
dyttan,  B.  dit\  stop  up:  see  dot^  and  dit^.]  1. 
A  plug  or  tap  of  a  vessel.—  2.  A  small  rounded 
lump  or  mass ;  especially,  the  tobacco  remain- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe  after  smoking,  which 
is  often  put  on  the  top  of  fresh  tobacco  when 
refilling.     [Scotch.] 

A  snufter-tray  containing  scraps  of  half -smoked  tobac- 
co," pipe  dottles,"  as  he  called  them,  which  were  carefully 
resmoked  over  and  over  again  till  nothing  but  ash  was  left. 
Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  vi. 

dottrel  (dot'rel),  n.    A  variant  of  dotterel. 
dot-wheel  (dot'hwel),  n.    A  tool  used  in  book- 
binding and  other  leather-work,  also  a  larger 
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tool  used  in  other  trades,  consisting  of  a  wheel 
mounted  in  a  handle  allowing  it  to  revolve 
freely,  and  furnished  with  fine  blunt  teeth, 
which  when  rolled  over  a  surface  produce  a 
dotted  line. 

doty  (do'ti),  a.  [<  dote'i-  +  -y^.  Cf.  doted,  do- 
tard.]   Decayed ;  decaying.     [Local,  U.  8.] 

A  log  may  be  doty  in  places,  and  even  hollow,  and  yet 
have  considerable  good  timber  in  it. 

Philadelphia  Telegraph,  XL.  8. 

douane  (d5-an'),  ».  [<  F.  douane,  customs  du- 
ties, a  custom-house,  ^  Pr.  doana  ^  It.  doga- 
na  for  doana  =  ML.  duana,  <  Sp.  Pg.  aduana,  a 
duty,  impost,  custom-house  (of.  Sp.  duan,  obs. 
form  of  divan,  divan),  <  Ar.  al,  the,  +  diwdn, 
a  court  of  revenue,  minister  of  revenue,  coun- 
cil, divan,  etc. :  see  divan  and  dewan.  Hence 
the  surname  Duane.]    A  custom-house. 

While  the  Douam  remained  here,  no  accident  of  that 
kind  happened.  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  49L 

douar,  do-war  (dou'ar),  n.  [<  Ar.  daur,  a  cir- 
cle, circuit.]  A  eolleetion  of  Arab  tents  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle  as  a  eorral.- 

On  the  southern  and  western  sides,  the  tents  of  the  vul- 
gar crowded  the  ground,  disposed  in  dowars,  or  circles  for 
penning  cattle.  B.  F.  Burton,  Bl-Medinah,  p.  418. 

doub,  n.    See  dooi. 

double  (dub'l),  a.  andm.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
dubhle.dobble ;  <  ME.  double,  doble,  dubMe,  du- 
hle  =  D.  dxdibel,  a.,  double,  dobbel,  n.,  gambling, 
=  LG.  dubbel,  dobbel  =  G.  doppel,  doppelt,  a.;  = 
Dan.  dohbelt,  a.,  double,  dobbel,  n.,  gambling,  = 
Sw.  dubbel,  a.,  double,  <  OP.  double,  doble,  duble, 
F.  double  =  Pr.  doble  =  Sp.  doblo,  now  usually 
doble  =  Pg.  dobro  =  It.  doppio  (also  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
duplo,  E.  duple),  <  L.  duplus,  double,  <  duo,  = 
E.  two,  +  -plus,  akin  to  plenums,  full,  and  to  E. 
full:  seefulP-.]  I,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  two  in 
a  set  together;  being  a  pair;  coupled;  com- 
posed of  two  equivalent  or  corresponding  parts; 
twofold:  as,  a  double  leaf;  a  double  chin. 

So  we  grew  together. 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted ; 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition. 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 
Hee  seemes  not  one,  but  double. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  it 
Let  .  .  . 
The  swan,  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake, 
Float  dmtble,  swan  and  shadow ! 

Wordsworth,  Yarrow  Unvisited. 

2.  Having  a  twofold  character  or  relation; 
comprising  two  things  or  subjects,  either  like 
or  unlike ;  combining  two  in  one :  as,  a  double 
office ;  to  play  a  double  part  on  the  stage  or  in 
society. 

Capt.  Minott  seems  to  have  served  our  prudent  fathers 
in  the  double  capacity  of  teacher  and  representative. 

Emerson,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concord. 

He  [Clive]  had  to  bear  the  double  odium  of  his  bad  and 
of  his  good  actions,  of  every  Indian  abuse  and  of  every 
Indian  reform.  MacavZay,  Lord  Clive. 

3.  Twice  as  much  or  as  large  (according  to 
some  standard);  multiplied  by  two;  contain- 
ing the  same  portion  or  measure,  as  to  size, 
strength,  etc.,  repeated:  as,  a  vessel  having 
double  the  capacity  of  another ;  a  decoction  of 
double  strength;  a  double  bed. 

Take  double  money  in  your  hand.  Gen.  xliii.  12. 

Let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me. 

2  Ki.  ii.  9. 

4.  Of  extra  weight,  thickness,  size,  or  strength: 
as,  double  ale ;  a  double  letter. 

The  haubreke  was  so  stronge  of  dubble  maile,  and  the 
squyer  so  full  of  prowesse,  that  he  ne  moved  not  for  the 
stroke.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  198. 

Here's  a  pot  of  good  doui}le  beer,  neighbour ;  drink,  and 
fear  not  your  man.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iL  3. 

5.  Acting  in  a  twofold  manner;  diverse  in 
manifestation;  characterized  by  duplicity ;  de- 
ceitful. 

With  flattering  lips  and  with  a  double  heart  do  they 
speak.  Ps.  xii.  2. 

You  are  too  double 
In  your  dissimulation.  Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  ii.  2. 

She  has  found  out  the  art  of  making  me  believe  that  I 
have  the  first  place  in  her  affection,  and  yet  so  puzzles  me 
by  a  double  tongue,  and  an  ambiguous  look,  that  about 
once  a  fortnight  I  fancy  I  have  quite  lost  her. 

Steele,  Lover,  No.  7. 

6.  In  bot.,  having  the  number  of  petals  largely 
increased  by  a  transformation  of  the  stamens 
or  pistils:  applied  to  flowers. — 7.  In  entom., 
geminate;  beinginpairs. — 8.  Inmusicalinstm- 
ments,  producing  a  tone  an  octave  lower :  as,  a 
double  bassoon,  a  double  open  diapason  stop,  etc. 
— Apparent  double  point.  See  apparent. — Cross  dou- 
ble-claved,  in  her.,  a  cross  composed  of  double-warded 
keys,  either  radiating  from  a  common  ring  or  bow,  or  hav- 
ing the  bow  for  one  end  of  the  cross,  and  three  double- 
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warded  ends. —  Cross  doul3le-crossed,  in  her.,  a  croea 
crossed,  the  smaller  arms  of  which  are  crossed  again. 
Also  called  crogs  erosaUt  crossly.—  Cross  double-parted. 
See  crossi . — Cross  double-parted  flory,  in  her. ,  a  cross 
flory  of  which  each  part  is  cut  in  two  and  separated ;  it 
therefore  resembles  four  flat  crescents  forming  a  cross. — 
Cross  double  portant,  in  Aer.,  same  as  cross  doubU 
(which  see,  under  crossi).— Double  action,  in  me/:h. :  (a) 
Action  or  power  applied  in  two  directions  or  according 
to  two  methods,  or  by  the  agency  of  two  parts  or  mem- 
bers where  a  single  part  might  be  made  to  perform  the 
work ;  or  the  property  of  exerting  such  action  or  power. 
(i))  Specifically,  in  a  steam-engine,  the  production  of  both 
motions  of  the  piston  by  the  agency  of  live  steam,  applied 
to  each  face  alternately,  as  distinguished  from  single  ac- 
tion, in  which  the  return  motion  of  the  piston  is  induced 
by  atmospheric  pressure  or  by  the  weight  of  the  parts. 
See  double-acting.— OOTlble  algebra,  (a)  Ordinary  alge- 
bra with  imaginaries.  (6)  A  multiple  algebra  in  which  the 
number  of  independent  units  is  two. — Double  angle  of  a 
quadrilateral,  the  sum  of  two  opposite  angles.— Double 
bassoon,  a  musical  instrument,  the  largest  and  deepest  of 
the  oboe  family,  having  a  compass  of  3  octaves  upward 
from  the  third  C  below  middle  C— that  is,  an  octave  low- 
er than  the  ordinary  bassoon.  Its  tube  is  conical,  and 
more  than  16  feet  long,  but  so  bent  upon  itself  as  to  be 
compact  and  convenient.— Double  bottle,  a  vessel  made 
of  two  bottles  combined  at  one  or  more  points,  so  as  to 
make  a  group :  usually  for  fantastic  effect,  but  sometimes 
for  a  useful  purpose.— Double  bourdon,  the  lowest  stop 
in  an  organ,  of  32-feet  pitch.— Double  class  (of  feet),  in 
anc.  pros.,  same  as  diplasic  class.  See  diplasic. — Double 
consonant,  a  character  representing  two  consonant-signs, 
as  «  ^  is,  Greek  li  =  ps.— Double  contact^  contact  at 
two  points.— Double  crown,  an  English  printing-paper 
of  the  size  20  x  80  inches.— Double-current  working, 
in  teleg.,  a  method  of  signaling  in  which  a  current  first  m 
one  direction  and  then  in  the  other  is  used  for  each  signal 
Id  some  cases  the  line  is  kept  closed,  and  to  transmit  a 
signal  the  current  is  reversed.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the 
■wheatstone  f  astspeed  automatic  system,  a  current  in  one 
direction  is  used  to  put  the  recorder  in  action,  and  a  cur- 
rent in  the  opposite  direction  to  put  it  out  of  action  and 
discharge  the  line.— Double  demlsemlauayer,  in  musi- 
cal notation,  a  sixty-fourth  note.— Double  generator  of 
a  ruled  surface,  a  line  in  the  surface,  the  intersection  of 
two  tangent  planes.— Double  gloster,  arich  kind  of  cheese 
made  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  from  new  milk. — Dou- 
ble borlzontal  dial,  a  sun-dial  having  two  gnomons  and 
so  arranged  that  the  meridian  can  be  found,  as  well  as  the 
time.  Many  problems  can  be  solved  by  means  of  the  in- 
strument.— Double  image,  the  appearance  of  two  obj  ects 
in  binoculai'  vision. — Double  Joe,  a  Portuguese  coin,  the 
double  Joannes,  about  equal  in  value  to  a  Spanish  doub- 
loon. 

The  fair  Kose-Noble,  the  bright  Moidore, 
And  the  broad  Double-Joe  from  ayont  the  sea. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  54. 

Double  medium,  an  American  printing-paper  of  the  size 
24  X  38  inches.— Double  negative,  a  sign  of  negation 
repeated. — Double  pistole,  a  former  gold  coin  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Italy,  generally  worth  about  S8 : 
but  several  kinds  of  Swiss  double  pistoles  were  worth 
about  ?9.20.— Double  point  (NL.  punctum  duplex),  a 
point  upon  a  ciu-ve  or  surface  which  counts  for  two  in  re- 
gard to  the  intersections ;  on  a  curve,  a  point  having  two 
tangents,  a  node ;  on  a  surface,  a  point  where  a  curve  of  the 
second  order  is  tangent  to  the  surface,  a  conical  ^oint. — 
Double  pot,  an  English  printing-paper  of  the  size  17  x  25^ 
inches.— Double  ouestlon,  one  that  offers  two  alterna- 
tives between  which  the  determination  is  to  be  made. 

A  double  question  standeth  not  in  one  woorde,  but  in 
two  several  sentences,  as  thus :  Is  the  studie  of  Fhiloso- 
phie  praise  worthie,  or  is  it  not? 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Eule  of  Reason  (1651). 

Double  rose.  See  rose.— Double  royal,  an  American 
printing-paper  of  the  size  26  x  40  inches. — Double  secant 
of  a  skew  cubic,  a  right  line  cutting  the  cubic  three  times. 
—Double  sense  of  Scripture.  See  seTwe.- Double 
shuffle.  SeesTiM^.— Double  sixes,  (a)  Two  sixes  thrown 
at  once  with  two  dice.  (6)  A  certain  system  of  lines  on  a 
cubic  surface.— Double  slider.  See  slider.— Double 
spiral,  in  math.,  the  isogonal  trajectory  of  a  sheaf  of  cir- 
cles ;  a  rliumb-line  as  it  appears  on  a  stereographic  pro- 
jection.—Double  tangent,  a  line  which  is  tangent  to  a 
curve  at  two  points.— Double-tangent  plane,  a  plane 
which  is  tangent  to  a  surface  at  two  points. — Order  of 
tie  Double  Crescent.  See  crescent.  (For  other  phrases, 
as  double  bar,  consciousness,  function,  relation,  refraction, 
etc.,  see  the  nouns.)  [Double  is  much  used  in  composition 
with  participles  to  denote  twice  the  regular  number  or 
quantity:  as,  double-headed,  double-jointed.] 

II.  n.  1.  A  twofold  quantity  or  size ;  a  num- 
ber, sum,  value,  or  measure  twice  as  great  as 
the  one  taken  as  a  standard. 

And  whereas  he  saith  the  emperonr  had  but  for  his  part 
a  dobble,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  knowing  what  the  wares  cost 
in  those  partes,  he  had  trible.    Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  363. 

If  the  thief  be  found,  let  him  pay  double.      Ex.  xxii.  7. 

In  all  the  four  great  years  of  mortality  ...  I  do  not 
find  that  any  week  the  plague  increased  to  the  double  of 
the  precedent  week  above  five  times. 

Graunt,  Bills  of  Mortality. 

It  is  a  dangerous  way  of  reasoning  in  physics,  as  well 
as  morals,  to  conclude,  because  a  given  proportion  of  any- 
thing is  advantageous,  that  the  double  will  be  quite  as 
good,  or  that  it  wUl  be  good  at  all. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  I.  38 

2.  A  backward  turn  in  running  to  escape  pur- 
suers. 

When  each  douMe  and  disguise 

To  baffle  the  pursuit  he  tries. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  iii.  2. 

Henoe  —  3.  A  turn ;  a  place  where  a  doubling 
or  turning  is  made,  as  by  game  in  hunting. 
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Often  Lord  Rothschild's  hounds  run  a  deer  for  a  couple 
of  hours  over  the  wide  pastures,  the  doubles,  and  the 
brooks  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXVI.  389. 

4.  A  trick ;  a  shift ;  an  artifice  to  deceive. 

I  would  now  rip  up  .  .  . 

All  their  arch-villanies  and  all  their  doubles. 

Which  are  more  than  a  hunted  hare  ere  thought  on. 

Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed,  iii.  1. 

5.  Something  precisely  like  another  thing;  a 
counterpart ;  a  duplicate ;  an  exact  copy. 

No  gloom  that  stately  shape  can  hide. 

No  change  uncrown  its  brow ;  behold ! 
Dark,  calm,  large-fronted,  lightning-eyed. 
Earth  has  no  double  from  its  mould  I 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Birthday  of  Daniel  Webster,  Jan.  18, 1856. 
My  charming  friend  .  ,  .  has,  I  am  almost  sure,  a  dou- 
ble, who  preaches  his  afternoon  sermons  for  him. 

E.  E.  Bale,  My  Double. 

It  seemed  as  if  her  double  had  suddenly  glided  forward 
and  peered  at  me  through  her  evasive  eyes. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xv. 
The  host  of  hay-cocks  seemed  to  float 
With  doubles  in  the  water. 

H.  P.  Spofford,  Poems,  p.  10. 

Hence — 6.  A  person's  apparition  or  spirit,  ap- 
pearing to  himself  or  fo  another,  as  to  admonish 
him  of  his  approaching  death;  a  wraith. — 7. 
A  fold  or  plait ;  a  doubling. 

Rolled  up  In  sevenfold  double.  Xarston. 

8.  Milit.,  a  contraction  of  double-quick  (which 
see). —  9.  In  music:  (a)  A  variation.  (6)  A 
repetition  of  words  in  a  song,  (c)  [P.]  A 
turn,  (d)  In  the  opera,  a  singer  fitted  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  principal  in  an  emergency, 
(e)  An  instrument,  or  especially  an  or^an-stop, 
sounding  the  octave  below  the  usual  pitch :  as, 
to  play  an  organ-piece  with  the  doubles  drawn 
(that  is,  with  the  16-feet  stops).  (/)  pi.  In 
change-ringing,  changes  on  five  bells :  so  called 
because  two  pairs  of  bells  change  places.  -Also 
nailed  grandsire. — 10.  A  size  of  Tavistock  roof- 
slates,  13  X  16  inches. — 11.  Eccles.,  a  feast  on 
which  the  antiphon  is  doubled ;  a  double  feast. 
See  feast,  and  to  double  an  antiphon,  under  dou- 
ble, V.  t. — 13.  In  short  whist,  a  game  by  which 
the  winners  score  two  points,  their  adversaries 
having  scored  only  one  or  two  to  their  five. — 13. 
pl.  In  lawn-tennis,  games  played  by  two  on  a 
side:  opposed  to  singles,  played  by  one  on  a 
side. — 14.  Inprimting,  same  as  doublet. — 15.^?. 
Thick  narrow  ribbons  for  shoestrings  and  the 

like,  usually  made  of  silk  or  cotton To  make 

a  double,  in  shooting,  to  kill  two  birds  or  beasts  in  suc- 
cession, one  with  each  baiTel  of  a  double-barreled  gun. 
double  (dub'l),  ad».   [<.  double,  a.2   Twice;  dou- 
bly. 

To  do  a  wilful  ill,  and  glory  in  it. 

Is  to  do  it  double,  double  to  be  damn'd  too. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  iv.  2. 

None  Double  see  like  Men  in  Love.     Cowley,  Ode,  at.  5. 

Arched  double,  beveled  double,  cottised  double, 

etc.    See  the  adjectives.—  TO  cany  double,  to  carry  two 

riders  at  once,  as  a  horse. 

His  father,  without  any  trouble, 

Set  her  up  behind  him,  and  bad  her  not  fear. 

For  his  gelding  had  oft  carried  double. 

Robin  Hood's  Birth  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  345). 
To  see  double,  to  see,  by  iUnsion,  two  images  of  the  same 
object :  an  experience  common  in  drunkenness. 
double  (dub'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doubled,  ppr. 
doubling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  duhhle;  <  ME. 
doublen,  doblen,  dublen,  dubblen,  <  OF.  doubler, 
dobler,  P.  doubler  ^Tt.  Sp.  doblar  =  Pg.  dobrar 
=  It.  doppiare  (ef.  D.  dubbelen,  ver-dubbelen  = 
Gr.  doppeln,  ver-doppeln  =  Dan.  for-doble  =  Sw. 
for-dubbla,  double,  =  MIiGI^.  dobbelen,  dubbelen 
=  Dan.  doble  =  Sw.  dobbla,  gamble,  play,  with 
dice),  <  ML.  duplare,  double,  <  L.  duplus,  dou- 
ble: see  double,  a."]  I,  trans.  1.  To  make  dou- 
ble ;  increase,  enlarge,  or  extend  by  adding  an 
equal  portion,  measure,  or  value  to :  as,  to  dou- 
ble a  sum  of  money :  to  double  the  quantity  or 
size  of  a  thing ;  to  double  a  task. 

As  if  equitie  pretended  were  not  iniquitie  doubled. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  26. 

All  his  ills  are  made 
Leas  by  your  bearing  part ;  his  good  is  doubled 
By  your  communicating. 

Shirley,  Maid's  Revenge,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  be  the  double  of ;  contain  twice  the  num- 
ber, quantity,  or  measure  of,  or  twice  as  much 
as :  as,  the  enemy's  force  doubles  oxu*  own. 

Doubling  all  his  master's  vice  of  pride. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  To  bring  or  join  together  or  side  by  side, 
as  two  parts  of  a  thing,  or  two  things  of  the 
same  kind;  lay  or  fold  one  part  of  upon  ano- 
ther :  as,  to  double  a  shawl  or  a  curtain :  often 
followed  by  an  adverb  of  direction  or  manner: 
as,  to  double  a  blanket  lengthmse  or  crosswise; 


double-benched 

to  double  up  a  file  or  files  of  soldiers,  or  teams 
of  horses ;  to  double  over  a  leaf  in  a  book ;  to 
double  down  the  comer  of  a  page. 

Thou  .  .  .  Shalt  double  the  sixth  curtain  in  the  fore, 
front  of  the  tabernacle.  Ex.  xxvi.  9. 

He  bought  her  Sermons,  Psalms,  and  Graces ; 
And  doubled  down  the  useful  places. 

Prior,  Hans  Carvel, 

There's  a  Page  doubled  down  in  Epictetus  that  is  a 

Feast  for  an  Emperor.  Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  i.  1. 

4.  To  clench,  as  the  hand. 

Then  the  old  man 
Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands. 

Tennyson,  Dora. 

5.  To  repeat;  duplicate:  as,  to  dottftte  a  stroke. 

The  rebel  king 
Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan, 
Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  1.  485. 

6.  To  pass  round  or  by ;  march  or  sail  round, 
so  as  to  proceed  along  both  sides  of:  as,  to 
double  Cape  Horn. 

Sailing  along  the  coast,  he  doubled  the  promontory  of 
Carthage.  Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

John  Gonsalez  and  Tristan  Vaz,  .  .  .  having  obtained  a 
small  ship  from  him  [the  prince],  resolved  to  dtmble  Cape 
Bojador,  and  discover  the  coast  beyond. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  97. 

7.  In  music,  to  add  the  upper  or  lower  octave 
to  the  tones  of  (the  melody  or  harmony). — 
Doubled  glass.  See  glass.— To  double  an  antiphon, 
to  say  an  antiphon  in  full  both  before  and  after  its  psalm 
or  canticle,  as  is  done  on  double  feasts.— To  double  and 
twist,  to  add  (one  thread)  to  another  and  twist  (them) 
together. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  increase  to  twice  the  sum, 
number,  value,  or  measure;  grow  twice  as 
great. 

'Tis  observed  in  particular  nations,  that  within  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years,  notwithstanding  all  casual- 
ties, the  number  of  men  doubles. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  To  turn  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  wind,  in 
running. 
Doubling  and  turning  like  a  hunted  hare.  Dryden. 

But  I  began 
To  thrid  the  musky-circled  mazes,  wind 
And  double  in  and  out  the  boles,  and  race 
By  all  the  fountains.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

3.  To  put  on  more  effort  or  speed. 

He  doubled  to  his  work  in  a  moment,  and  left  the  Can- 
tab, who  shortly  afterwards  gave  up. 

Bury  and  BUlier,  Cycling,  p.  104. 

4.  Milit.,  to  march  at  the  double-quick. — 5. 
To  play  tricks ;  practise  deception. 

Om.  An  't  please  your  honour 

Count  F.  Tut,  tut,  leave  pleasing  of  my  honour,  dili- 
gence ; 
You  double  with  me,  come. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  i.  2. 

What  penalty  and  danger  you  accrue. 

If  you  be  found  to  double.  Webster. 

To  double  upon,  (a)  Naval,  to  inclose  between  two 
fires,  as  an  enemy's  fleet.  (6)  To  elude  (pursuers)  by  turn- 
ing  back  in  ninning. 

double-acting  (dub 'l-ak'' ting),  a.  In  mech., 
acting  or  applying  power  in  two  directions; 
producing  a  double  result Double-acting  cyl- 
inder, inclined  plane,  pump,  steam-eiigine,  etc.  See 
the  nouns. 

double-bank  (dub'l-bank),  v.  t.  To  work  or 
pull  by  means  of  men  working  in  pairs,  as  an 
oar  or  a  rope — that  is,  with  two  men  at  one  oar, 
or  with  men  on  both  sides  of  the  rope. 

double -banked,  double -benched  (dub'l- 
bangkt,  -bencht),  a,  1 .  Naut. ,  having  two  oppo- 
site oars  pulled  by  rowers  on  the  same  thwart, 
or  having  two  men  to  the  same  oar :  said  of  a 
boat. — 3.  Having  two  tiers  of  oars  and  of  row- 
ers, one  over  the  other,  as  ships  were  worked 
in  antiquity Double-banked  frigate.  See  frigate. 

double-banker  (dub'l-bang'k6r),  n.  Same  as 
double-banked  frigate  (which  see,  under  frig- 
ate). 

double-barreled  (dub'l-bar"eld),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing two  barrels,  as  a  gun. — 3.  Figuratively, 
serving  to  effect  a  double  purpose  or  to  pro- 
duce a  double  result. 

This  was  a  double-barrelled  compliment.  It  implied 
that  Mrs.  Weller  was  a  most  agreeable  female,  and  also 
that  Mr.  Stiggins  had  a  clerical  appearance. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxvii. 

double-bass  (dub'1-bas'),  n.  A  musical  instru- 
ment, the  largest  and  deepest  of  the  Viol  fam- 
ily, having  3  or  4  strings,  with  a  compass  or 
over  3  octaves  from  the  third  E  below  middle 
C.  It  was  invented  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  orchestra  about  1700 ;  and  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  orchestral  instruments.  The  strings 
are  usually  tuned  a  fourth  apart. 

double-benched,  a.    See  double-banlced. 


donble-biting 

double-biting  (dub 'l -bitting),  a.    Biting  or 

cutting  on  either  side :  as,  a  double-biting  ax. 

Dryden.     [Rare.] 
double-bitt  (dub'l-bit),  v.  t.    Naut.,  to  pass,  as 

a  cable,  round  another  bitt  besides  its  own,  or 

give  it  two  turns  round  the  bitts,  so  that  it  will 

be  more  securely  fastened. 
double-bodied  (dub'l-bod"id),  a.     Having  two 

^9^Sf;— Double-bodied  microscope.  See  microscope. 

— DOUDle-bodled  signs,  in  octroi. ,  the  four  zodiacal  signs 

Gemini,  Virgo,  Sagittarius,  and  Pisces. 

double-breasted  (dub'l-bres"ted),  a.  Made 
alike  on  both  sides  of  the  breast,  as  a  coat  or 
waistcoat  having  two  rows  of  buttons  and  but- 
tonholes, so  that  it  may  be  buttoned  on  either 
side. 

He  wore  a  pair  of  plaid  trousers,  and  a  large  rough 
double-feasted  waistcoat.  Dickens, 

double-breatber  (dub'l-bre"5Her),  n.  An  am- 
phirhine  animal,  or  one  which  breathes  through 
two  nostrils;  one  of  the  Ampkirhma  (which 
see),  or  any  vertebrate  above  the  MonorMna. 
Maedkel. 

double-brooded  (dub'l-br6"ded),  a.  In  entom., 
haying  two  broods  annually:  applied  to  those 
species  which  have  two  generations  during  the 
year,  one  brood  generally  appearing  in  the 
spring  and  the  other  in  the  autumn. 

double-cbarge  (dub'l-oharj'),  v.  t.  To  charge, 
intrust,  or  distinguish  with  a  double  portion. 

Master  Eobert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in 
the  land,  'tis  thine.  Pistol,  I  will  double-charge  thee  with 
dignities.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  3. 

double-concave  (dub'l-kon'kav),  a.    Same  as 
concavo-eoneave. 
double-cone  (dub'l-kou'),  a.    In  arch.,  consist- 
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chambers. — 5.  A  tenement-house  having  two 
families  on  one  floor:  so  termed  by  the  police 
of  New  York  city. 

double  d'or  (do'bl  dor).  A  kind  of  French 
jewelry,  formed  from  a  plate  of  gold  soldered 
upon  a  copper  plate  eleven  times  as  thick. 
The  compound  plate  thus  formed  is  roUed  thin 
and  made  into  any  desired  shape. 

double-dye  (dub'l-di),  v.  t.    To  dye  twice  over. 

double-dyed  (dub'1-did),^.  a.  l.  Twice  dyed. 
Hence— 3.  Deeply  imbued,  as  with  guilt; 
thorough;  complete:  as,  a,  double-dyed  Yiila,m. 

double-dyeing  (dub'l-di"ing),  n.  A  method 
of  dyeing  mixed  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  by 
which  the  wool  is  first  dyed  with  a  color  which 
has  no  afSnity  for  cotton,  after  which  the  cot- 
ton is  dyed  with  some  color  having  no  affinity 
for  wool. 

double-eagle  (dub'l-e'gl),  n.  l.  A  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States,  worth  two  eagles  or  $20, 
or  £4  2s.  2d.  English  money. — 2.  The  heraldic 
representation  of  an  eagle  with  two  heads,  as 
in  the  national  arms  of  Russia  and  Austria.  It 
is  the  ancient  emblem  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Holy  Roman  empires. 

double-edged  (dub'1-ejd),  a.    1.  Having  two 


Double-cone  Molding. —  Stoneleigh  Chuzch,  Warwickshire,  England. 

ing  of  cones  joined  base  to  base  and  apex  to 

apex,  as  a  Romanesque  style  of  molding. 
double-convex  (dub'l-kon'veks),  a.    Same  as 

convexo-convex. 
double-crown  (dub'l-kroun'),  n.    A  gold  coin 

of  the  value  of  10  or  11  shillings,  current  in  Eng- 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Double-crown  of  James  I.,  in  the  British  Museum. 

( Size  of  the  original. ) 

land  in  the  seventeenth  century.    It  was  first 
issued  by  James  I.  „ 

double-darken  (duba-dar'-'kn),  v.  t.  To  make 
doubly  dark  or  gloomy.     [Rare.] 

When  clouds  arise 
Such  natures  (iott5i«-darfe»  gloomy  skies. 

Lowell,-  To  Gr.  W.  Curtis. 

double-dealer  (dub'l-de'afer),  n.   One  who  acts 

two  different  parts  in  the  same  busmess  or  at 

the  same  time ;  one  who  professes  one  thing 

and  intends  another;  one  guilty  of  duplicity. 

Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a  double  dealer. 
'  Shak.,T.  N.,  v.  1. 

double-dealing  (dub'l-de'aing),  ».  and  a.  I. 
n.  DupUeity;  deceitful  practice;  the  profes- 
sion of  one  thing  and  the  practice  of  another. 

David,  now  satisfied  as  to  the  priests,  thought  he  owed 

to  the  Abuna  a  mortification  for  his  <i»f/«^!».  "^jj  .„. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  JNile,  ii.  sao. 

The  affairs  of  the  universe  are  not  carried  on  after  a  sys- 
tem of  benign  double-decUing.  •  ,  ai„«„o  «  ci  q 
^                    B.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  513. 

II.  a.  Given  to  dupUcity;  artful;  treacherous. 
The'rewere  parsons  at  Oxford  as  <i<'»W«-'««»K7»^d  dan- 
gerous as  any  priests  out  of  Borne.  ^  naclceray. 

double-decker  (dub'l-dek'6r),  n.  1.  A  ship 
with  two  decks  above  the  water-lme.— <!.  a 
atreet-oar  having  a  second  floor  and  seats  on 
ton  —  3  A  freight-  or  cattle-car  with  two  floors. 
_^   A  'steam-boiler  with  two  tiers  of  finng- 


"  Your  Delphic  sword,"  the  panther  then  replied, 
"Is  double-edged,  and  cuts  on  either  side." 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  192. 

2.  Figuratively,  cutting  or  working  both  ways : 
applied  to  an  argument  which  makes  both  for 
and  against  the  person  employing  it,  or  to  any 
statement  having  a  double  meaning. 

Double-edged  as  is  the  argument  from  rudimentary  or- 
gans, there  is  probably  none  which  has  produced  a  greater 
effect  in  promoting  the  general  acceptance  of  the  theory 
of  evolution.  Huxley,  Evolution  in  Biology. 

double-ender  (dub'^en^der),  n.  1.  -Anything 
with  two  ends  alike,  as  a  boat  designed  to  move 
forward  or  backward  with  equal  ease. 

Two  ships,  the  Peruvian  corvette  "America"  and  the 
United  States  double-ender  "  Wateree,"  were  carried  [by  a 
great  sea-wave]  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Arica, 
beyond  the  railroad  which  runs  to  Tacna,  and  there  left 
stranded  high  and  dry. 

R.  A.  Proctor,  Light  Science,  p.  219. 

It  may  be  styled  a  double-ender  spear,  for  each  extrem- 
ity of  it  is  pointed  in  an  identical  manner. 

Amer.  Antiquarian,  IX.  370. 

3.  A  cross-cut  sawing-machine,  with  a  pair  of 
adjustable  circular  saws,  for  equalizing  pieces 

.  of  stuff  by  sawing  both  ends  at  once. 
double  entendre  (do'bl  on-ton'dr).  [F.  doti- 
ble,  double,  and  entendre,  to  understand,  used 
in  the  sense  of  entente,  meaning,  sense.  The 
French  has  no  such  phrase ;  its  nearest  equiva- 
lent is  mot  d  double  entente,  a  word  or  phrase  of 
double  sense,  for  which  the  E.  phrase  seems  a 
blundering  substitute,  with  modified  meaning.] 
A  word  or  phrase  with  two  meanings,  or  ad- 
mitting of  two  interpretations,  one  of  which  is 
usually  obscure  or  indelicate. 

The  French  know  no  such  ejcpression  as  double  entendre, 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  double  entente,  a  double 
meaning :  which  is,  however,  wholly  devoid  of  the  ulterior 
significance  attached  to  double  entendre.     Saturday  Rev. 

Double  entendre,  whether  right  or  wrong,  has  been  nat- 
uralized in  English,  and  will  be  found  in  many  of  the  best 
dictionaries.  Had  I  been  writing  in  French,  I  should  have 
used  doubU  entente.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  87. 

double-eyed  (dub'l-id),  a.  Watching  in  all  di- 
rections ;  having  keen  sight. 

Prevelie  he  [the  kid]  peeped  out  through  a  chinok. 
Yet  not  so  previlie  but  the  Foxe  him  spyed ; 
For  deceitfuU  meaning  is  double  eyed, 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

double-face  (dub'l-fas),  «.  Duplicity;  insin- 
cerity; hypocrisy. 

double-faced  (dub'1-fast),  a.    1.  Having  two 

faces  or  aspects :  as,  the  double-faced  god  Janus. 

Fame,  if  not  double-faced,  is  double-mouth'd, 

And  with  contrary  blast  proclaims  most  deeds. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  971. 

2.  Having  both  surfaces  finished,  so  that  either 
may  be  used  as  the  right  side :  as,  a  double- 
.  faced  cloth,  shawl,  or  other  fabric— 3.  Deceit- 
ful; hypocritical;  practising  duplicity. 

O  Lord,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sneer  has  more  taste  and  sin- 
cerity than  to A  damn'd  double-/a<xd  fellow ! 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

A  man  decided,  unscrupulous,  and  energetic :  a  double- 
faced,  but  not  a  double-minded  man  [Warwick]. 

R,  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvii. 

double-facedness  (dub'l-fa"sed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  double-faced ;  duplicity. 

We  accustom  ourselves  and  our  children  to  live  under 
this  double-faced  morality,  which  is  hypocrisy,  and  to 
conciliate  our  double-facedness  by  sophistry. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  251. 


double-nostriled 

double-first  (dub'l-f6rst'),  n.  In  Oxford  Uni- 
versity: (a)  One  who  gains  the  highest  place 
in  the  examinations  in  both  classics  and  math- 
ematics. 

The  Calendar  does  not  show  an  average  of  two  Double 
Firsts  annually  for  the  last  ten  years,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  graduates  in  Honors  and  more  than  twice 
that  number  of  graduates  altogether. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  120. 

(b)  The  degree  itself:  as,  he  took  a  double-first 
at  Oxford. 

double-flowered  (dub'l-flou"6rd),  a.  Having 
double  flowers,  as  a  plant. 

double-footed  (dub'l-fuf'ed),  a.  Diplopod: 
appUed  to  those  myriapods  (the  chilognaths) 
wmoh  have  two  pairs  of  limbs  to  each  segment 
of  the  body — that  is,  the  round  eentipeds, 

double-gear  (dub'1-ger'),  n.  Jnmach.,  the  gear- 
ing attached  to  the  headstock  of  a  lathe  to 
vary  its  speed. 

double-gild  (dub'1-gild),  v.  t.  To  gild  with 
double  coatings  of  gold;  hence,  to  gloze  over; 
cover  up  by  flattery  or  cajolement. 

England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

double-handed  (dub'l-han"ded),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing two  hands. — 3t.  Double-dealing;  deceitful. 
Glamville, 

double-headed  (dub'l-hed"ed),  a.  1.  Having 
two  heads :  as,  a  double-headed  eagle  in  a  coat 
of  arms. — 3.  Supposed  to  have  two  heads:  as, 
the  double-headed  serpent  (the  amphisbsena). 

double-header  (dub'l-hed"6r),  n.  A  railroad- 
train  drawn  by  two  engines,  or  pulled  Igr  one 
engine  and  pushed  by  another.   [Colloq.,  U .  S.] 

A  freight  engine  dashed  into  the  rear  of  the  train,  crush- 
ing the  ends  of  nearly  all  the  cars  on  the  train,  as  well  as 
damaging  the  second  engine,  the  train  being  a  double- 
header.  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Dec.  30, 1887. 

double-hearted  (dub'^har^ted),  a.  False  at 
heart;  deceitful;  treacherous. 

double-hung  (dub'1-hung),  a.  In  arch.,  being 
both  suspended  so  as  to  move  upward  or  dovm- 
ward:  said  of  the  two  sashes  of  a  window  pro- 
vided with  cords,  pulleys,  and  weights. 

double-lock  (dub'1-lok),  v.t.  1.  To  fasten  with 
two  bolts;  secure  with  double  fastenings. — 2. 
To  lock  by  turning  the  key  twice,  as  in  some 
forms  of  lock. 

double-lunged  (dub'l-lungd),  a.  Having  two 
lungs :  specifically  applied  to  the  JHmneumones. 

double-man  (dub'l-man),  n.  In  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  one  proficient  both  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  classics.    Compare  double-first, 

double-manned  (dub'1-mand),  a.  Furnished 
with  tvriee  the  complement  of  men,  or  with  two 
men  instead  of  one. 

double-meaning  (dub't-me^ning),  a.  Having 
or  conveying  two  meanings;  misleading;  de- 
ceitful. 

He  has  deceived  me,  like  a  double-nieaning  prophesier. 
Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

double-milled  (dub'l-mild),  a.  Twice  milled 
or  fulled,  as  cloth,  to  make  it  finer. 

double-minded  (dub'l-min"ded),  a.  Waver- 
ing; unstable;  unsettled;  undetermined. 

A  double-Ttiinded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways. 

Jas.  i.  8. 

double-mindedness  (dub'l-mui''''ded-nes),  n. 

Indecision;  inconstancy;  instability. 
double-natured  (dub'l-na"turd),  a.    Having  a 

twofold  nature. 

Two  kinds  of  life  hath  double-natured  man, 

And  two-of  death.  Young,  Night  Thoughts. 

doubleness  (dub'1-nes),  n,  [<  ME.  doublenesse; 
<  double  +  -ness.']  1.  The  state  of  being  dou- 
ble or  doubled. 

If  you  think  well  to  carry  this,  as  you  may,  the  double- 
ness of  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  reproof. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  iii.  1. 
Doitbleness  is  sometimes  connected  with  proliflcation,  or 
the  continued  growth  of  the  axis  of  the  flower.    Double- 
Tiess  is  strongly  inherited. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  151. 

3.  Duplicity;  deceit. 

For  in  oure  dayes  nis  but  covetise, 
Doubleness  and  tresoun  and  envye, 
Poyson  and  manslawhtre  and  mordre  in  sondry  wyse. 

Chaucer,  Former  Age,  1.  63. 
It  is  clear  to  you,  I  hope,  that  Stephen  was  not  a  hypo- 
crite—capable of  deWbeTsAe  doubleness  for  a  selfish  end. 
George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  9. 

double-nostriled  (dub'l-nos'''trild),  a.  Having 
two  nasal  passages ;  amphirhine:  a  translation 
of  the  term  Amphirhina,  applied  to  all  skuUed 
vertebrates  excepting  the  lampreys  and  hagB, 
or  MonorMna.    Haeckel. 


donble-cLTiick 

doable-auick  (dub'1-kwik'),  n.  aud  a.  I.  n. 
Milit.,  the  quickest  step  next  to  the  run,  con- 
sisting of  165  steps  to  the  minute,  each  33 
inches  long.    Also  double-time. 

The  soldiei-a  pushed  doggedly  ahead,  and,  thinking  to 
pass  the  crowd,  broke  into  a  double-quick. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  909. 

n.  a.  1.  Perfonned  in  the  time  of  the  double- 
quick  ;  pertaining  to  or  in  conformity  with  the 
double-quick:  as,  double-quick  step. — 2.  Very 
quick  or  hurried :  as,  he  disappeared  in  double- 
quid  time. 

double-quick  (dub'1-kwik'),  adv.  Milit.,  in 
double-quick  step :  as,  we  were  marching  dou- 
ble-quick. 

double-quick(dub'l-kwik'),i'.  I.intrans. Milit., 
to  march  in  double-quick  step. 

H.  trails.  Milit.,  to  cause  to  march  in  dou- 
ble-quick step:  as,  the  colonel  double-quicked 
them. 

Berry  double-quicked  his  men  to  the  point,  but  was  too 
late.  The  Century,  XXXV.  962. 

doubler^  (dub'16r),  n.  [<  double,  v.,  +  -erl;  = 
D.  dobbelaar  =  ODan.  doblere  =  Dan.  dobler, 
gambler,  gamester.  ]  1 .  One  who  or  that  which 
doubles;  particularly,  an  instrument  for  aug- 
menting a  very  small  quantity  of  electricity, 
so  as  to  render  it  manifest  by  sparks  or  the 
electrometer. 

The  earliest  of  such  continuous  electrophori  was  Ben- 
net's  Doubter,  the  latest  is  Holtz's  machine. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  26. 

2.  A  still  arranged  for  intercepting  vapors  of 
distillation,  and  redistilling  them. — 3.  A  ma- 
chine for  doubling  and  drawing  silk. —  4.  The 
felting  placed  between  a  fabric  to  be  printed 
and  the  printing-cylinder. —  5.  Same  as  dov^ 
ble-ripper — Norremberg  doubler,  a  form  of  polari- 
scope. 

doubler^  (dub'16r),  n.  [<  ME.  doubler,  dobler, 
dobeler,  <  OF.  doublier  (=  Pr.  dobler,  doblier),  a 
large  plate,  <  double,  double :  see  double,  a.]  A 
dish  or  platter  used  in  gathering  and  remov- 
ing fragments  from  the  table.  Minsheu.  [Now 
prov.  Eng.] 

And  wisshed  witterly  with  wille  ful  egre. 

That  disshes  and  dobleres  bifor  this  ilke  doctour, 

Were  molten  led  in  his  maw ! 

Piers  Plovrman  (B),  xiii.  81. 
A  bassyn,  a  bolle,  other  a  scole, 
A  dysche  other  a  dobler. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1146. 

double-ripper  (dub'l-rip'6r),  n.  Two  sleds 
placed  one  behind  the  other  and  connected  by 
a  plank,  upon  which  boys  coast  down-hill.  Also 
doubler,  double-runner,  bob-sled.     [New  Eng.] 

The  double^pper  is  now  laid  aside  with  other  engines 
of  calamity.  Newspaper, 

double-ruff  (dub'l-mf' ),  n.    An  old  game  at 
cards. 
I  can  play  at  nothing  so  well  as  double-ruff. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

double-runner  (dub'l-run'6r),  n.    Same  as  dou^ 
ble-ripper  or  bob-sled. 
double-shade  (dub'l-shad),  v.  t.    To  double  the 
natural  darkness  of. 

Now  began 
Night  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double-shade 
The  desert.  Milton,  P.  E.,  i.  500. 

double-shining  (dub'l-sha"ning),  a.  Shining 
with  double  luster. 

The  sports  of  double-shining  day.  Sidney. 

double-shot  (dub'1-shot),  «.  *.  To  load,  as  a 
cannon,  with  double  the  usual  weight  of  shot, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  destructive 
power.  This  practice  is  not  employed  with  the 
heavier  and  more  perfect  guns  of  the  present 
day. 
double-snipe  (dub'1-snip'),  n.  A  name  of  the 
greater  snipe,  Gallinago  major. 
double-stop  (dub'l-stop),  v.  t.  In  playing  the 
violin,  to  stop  two  strmgs  of  simultaneously 
with  the  fingers,  and  thus  produce  two-part 
harmony. 

double-stopping  (dub'l-stop"ing),  n.  In  play- 
ing musical  instruments  of 
the  viol  lamily,  the  play- 
ing of  two  strings  at  once, 
especially  where  both  of 
them  are  stopped — that  is, 
shortened  by  the  finger. 
The  two  simultaneous 
tones  thus  produced  are 
called  double-stops. 
double-struck       (dub'l- 

Double-stnick     Coin    of    Stmk),  a.     In  MMWlis.,  shOW- 
Chereonesns  in  Crete,  4th    ing    a    double    impression 

centniy  B.  C. — Bntisn  Mu-        j.    .-i         j        •  rj.  \  . 

senm.    (Size  of  originaL)        01  tnC  uevice  (type)  Or  m- 
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soription,  as  a  coin  or  medal,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  metal  blank  accidentally  shifted  while 
the  specimen  was  being  struck  off  from  the  die. 
doublet  (dub'let),  n.  [<  ME.  dublet,  dobbelet, 
doblette,  doplyt,  etc.,  <  OP.  doublet,  m.,  also  dou- 
blette,  P.  doublet,  double  stone,  a  garment  so 
called  (also  called  doublier;  of.  doublier,  dou^ 
blow,  lining  for  a  garment),  <  double,  double, 
-I-  dim.  -ei.]  1.  One  of  a  pair  of  like  things; 
a  duplicate:  in  most  uses  commonly  in  the 
plural. 

Those  doublets  on  the  side  of  his  tail  seem  to  add 
strength  to  the  muscles  which  move  the  tail-fins. 

JV.  Grew,  Museum. 
The  occurrence  of  doublets,  or  pairs  of  variant  versions, 
Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIH.  427. 
Specifically — (a)  In  typography,  an  unintentional  dupli- 
cation of  a  word,  phrase,  passage,  etc.  Also  double,  (b) 
In  philol.,  a  duplicate  form  of  a  word ;  one  of  two  (or,  by 
extension,  three  or  more)  words  originally  the  same,  but 
having  come  to  differ  in  form,  and  usually  more  or  less 
in  meaning.  Doublets  are  very  common  in  English.  They 
usually  consist  of  an  older  and  a  later  form,  the  older 
being  generally  descended  and  the  later  du-ectly  borrowed 
from  the  same  original  (as  benison,  benediction;  malison, 
malediction,  etc.),  or  two  accidental  variations  of  one  ori- 
ginal, sometimes  slightly  discriminated  (as  alarm,  alarum, 
etc.),  or  of  a  standard  literary  and  a  dialectal  form  (as 
church,  kirk;  lord,  laird,  etc.).  See  dimorphism,  5.  (c) 
In  her.,  a  chevron-shaped  bearing  which  issues  from  either 
side  of  the  field,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  opposite  side 
without  touching  it.  (d)  One  of  a  pair  of  dice  turned  up 
In  throwing  when  they  both  present  the  same  number  of 
spots :  usually  in  the  plural :  as,  to  throw  doublets. 
2.  Something  formed  by  a  union  of  two  like 
things;  a  duplicate  combination.  Specifically— 
(a)  A  counterfeit  gem  composed  of  two  pieces  of  crystal 
with  a  layer  of  color  between  them,  giving  the  effect  of  a 
genuine  colored  stone. 

You  may  have  a  brass  ring  gilt  with  a  doublet  for  a  small 
matter.      N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  380. 

(6)  In  optics,  a  combination  of  two  simple  lenses,  with  the 
object  of  diminishing  the  chromatic  and  spherical  aberra- 
tion :  in  the  former  use  called  specifically  an  achromatic 
doublet.  The  Wollaston  doublet  (see  the  extract)  consists 
of  two  plano-convex  lenses  placed  a  short  distance  apart 
in  the  eyepiece  of  a  microscope. 

An  important  improvement  on  the  single  lens  was  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  devised  the  doublet  still 
known  by  his  name.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  23. 

3t.  pi.  A  game  with  dice  upon  tables,  some- 
what resembling  backgammon. 

They  be  at  their  doublets  still. 

Latimer,  4th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

What  I  Where's  your  cloak?  .  .  . 
To  tell  you  truth,  he  hath  lost  it  at  doublets. 

Cartwright,  Ordinary  (1651). 

4.  An  outer  body-garment  such  as  was  worn  hy- 
men from  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Originally  it  had  short  skirts,  and  was  girded  round  the 
body  with  a  belt  of  leather  or  similar  material.  Later  it 
was  cut  and  adjusted  with  great  care,  and  even  stuffed  or 


doubloon 

■Whether  matrons  of  the  holy  assembly 
May  lay  their  hail'  out,  or  wear  doublets. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iil.  2. 
His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff. 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof. 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  1. 1  305. 
Doublet  of  defense  or  fenoet,  a  brigandine.—  To  dight 
one's  doublet.    See  dight. 
double-time  (dub'l-tim'),  n.    Milit,  same  as 

double-quick. 
double-tonguef  (dub'1-tung'),  n.    [ME.  double- 
tonge.'i    Duplicity;  deeeitfulness. 

Now  comith  the  sinne  of  double  tonge,  swiche  as  speke 
faire  biforn  folk  and  wikkedly  bihynde. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 
double-tongue  (dub'1-tung),  v.  i.  In  mtisic,  in 
playing  the  fl.ute  and  certain  brass  instruments, 
like  the  comet,  to  apply  tht,  tongue  rapidly  to 
the  teeth  and  the  hard  palate  alternately,  so  as 
to  insure  a  brilliant  execution  of  a  staccato  pas- 


X.  Doublet,  time  of  Edward  IV.  s.  Doublet,  from  portrait  of  Sir 
William  Russell.  3.  Peasecod-bellied  Doublet.  (Both  2  and  3,  time 
of  Elizabeth.)    4.  Doublet,  time  of  Charles  I. 

bombasted  into  an  exact  shape.  At  this  period  it  some- 
times had  skirts,  but  was  more  often  made  without  them. 
Throughout  the  sixteenth  century  the  doublet  usually 
had  sleeves ;  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  of  England  it 
became  universally  an  undergarment,  being  made  with- 
out sleeves,  and  was  thus  the  prototype  of  the  modern 
waistcoat.  So  long  as  doublets  were  a  common  garment 
for  men,  they  were  frequently  imitated  in  the  fashions  of 
feminine  dress :  thus,  a  similar  body-garment  for  women 
was  worn  about  1680,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
of  England,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  modem  sack,  hav- 
ing sleeves  and  short  skirts. 

Then  lace  his  dublett  euery  hoole. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  178. 

A  silken  doublet !  a  velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  8.,  v.  1. 


double-tongued  (dub'l-timgd),  a.  Making  con- 
trary declarations  on  the  same  subject  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  deceitful. 
Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  grave,  not  double-tongued, 

1  Tim.  iii.  8. 

double-topsail  (dub '1- top 'si),  a.  Naut.,  an 
epithet  noting  a  rig  in  which  the  square  topsail 
is  replaced  by  two  smaller  sails  and  yards,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  labor  of  the  crew  and  en- 
able them  to  reduce  sail  with  greater  rapidity. 
In  this  rig  the  lower  topsail-yard  is  fixed  to  the  cap,  and 
the  clues  of  the  upper  topsail  are  lashed  to  the  lower  top- 
sail yai'd-arms. 

double-touch  (dub'1-tuch'),  n.  A  method  of 
making  magnets.    See  magnet. 

doubletree  (dub'1-tre),  n.  Same  as  equalizing- 
bar  (6)  (which  see,  under  bar^). 

double-trouble  (dub'l-trub'l),  n.  A  character- 
istic step  of  a  rustic  dance  or  breakdown,  de- 
rived from  the  plantation  negroes.  It  usually 
has  a  banjo  accompaniment.    [Southern  TJ.  S.] 

He  [Peter  Stuyvesant]  likewise  ordered  that  the  ladies, 
and  indeed  the  gentlemen,  should  use  no  other  step  in 
dancing  than  '*shuffle  and  turn  "  and  "  double-trouMe." 
Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  406. 

double-'worked  (dub'l-wferkt),  a.  Grafted  twice. 
See  the  extract. 

When  we  graft  or  bud  a  tree  already  budded  or  grafted, 
we  call  it  douMe-worked.    P.  Barry,  Fruit  Garden,  p.  100. 

doubling  (dub'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  double, ».] 
1.  Something  doubled  or  folded  over ;  a  fold; 
a  plait;  specifically  {naut.),  the  doubled  edge 
or  sMrt  of  a  sail. — 2.  That  the  addition  of 
which  makes  double.  Speciflcally— (a)In  her.,  the 
lining  of  a  mantle  or  mantling,  (b)  In  slatvng,  the  double 
course  of  slates  at  the  eaves  of  a  house :  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  eaves-board,  (c)  In  m/usic,  the  addition  to  a 
tone  of  its  upper  or  lower  octave. 
3.  pi.  Naut.,  that  part  of  a  mast  included  be- 
tween the  trestletrees  and  the  cap. — 4.  The 
second  distillation  of  wine. —  5.  The  act  of 
marching  at  the  double-quick.      [Eare.] — 6. 

In  bot.,  same  as  c/jonsis.— Doubling  of  the' bow. 
See  bow\ 
doubling (dub'Ung),  a.  Shifting;  manoeuvering. 
Lord  Egmont  was  doubling,  absurd,  and  obscure. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  484. 

doubling-frame  (dub'ling-fram),  n.  A  machine 
on  which  double  sUk  threads  are  wound. 

doubUng-nail  (dub'Ung-nal),  n.  A  nail  used 
to  fasten  the  lining  of  the  gun-ports  in  a  shm. 

doubloon  (dub-15n'),  n.  [<  P.  doublon,  <  Sp. 
doblon  (=  Pg.  dobrao  =  It.  doppione),  a  doub- 
loon, so  called  because  it  was  originally  of  dou- 
ble the  value  of  a  pistole,  aug.  of  dobh  (=  Pg. 
dobro  =  It.  dopvio),  double:  see  double.  Cf. 
dohla,  dobra.']  A  gold  coin  of  Spain  and  the 
Spanish-American  states,  originally  of  double 
the  value  of  the  pistole,  the  double  pistole  be- 
ing equivalent  from  1730  to  1772  to  $8.24,  from 
1772  to  1786  to  |8.08,  and  from  1786  to  1848  to 
$7.87.  The  current  doubloon  of  Spain  {doblon  de  Isabel, 
1848)  is  of  100  reals,  and  worth  a  little  more  than  S6.02. 


obverse.  Reverse. 

Doubloon  of  Isabella  II.,  Queen  of  Spain,  in  the  British  Museum. 

( Size  of  the  original. ) 

The  old  double  doubloon,  also  called  doubloon  orna  (ounce 
of  gold),  is  of  320  reals,  or  16  hard  dollars,  being  equiva- 
lent to  a  quadruple  pistole.  The  coinage  of  doubloons 
has  ceased  in  Spain. 


doubloon 

They  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  [the  French 
ambassador]  a  box  ol  doiibloom. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiii. 

doubly  (dub'li),  aclv.  1.  la  a  double  or  two- 
fold maimer ;  in  twiee  the  quantity  or  to  twice 
the  degree :  as,  to  be  doubly  sensible  of  an  ob- 
ligation. 

For  fools  are  doubly  fools,  endeav'ring  to  be  wise. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  2401. 
When,  musing  on  companions  gone, 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.,  Int. 

2.  Deceitfully;  with  dupUoity. 
doubti  (dout),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  dout,  doute  (the 
ft  being  inserted  in  the  F.  and  E.  forms  in  the 
16th  oentuisy,  in  ignorant  imitation  of  the  orig. 
L. ;  it  does  not  occur  in  early  E.  or  P.) ;  <  ME. 
douten,  dowten,  earlier  duteti,  fear,  be  inf  ear,  also, 
less  commonly,  doubt,  <  OF.  douter,  duter,  doter, 
later  doubter,  mod.  P.  douter,  doubt,  fear,  =  Pr. 
duptar,  doptar  =  Sp.  dudar  =  Pg.  duvidar  =  It. 
dottare,  <  L.  dubitare,  waver  in  opinion,  be  un- 
certain, doubt,  hesitate,  iu  form  a  freq.  verb, 
connected  with  dubius,  wavering  in  opinion, 
uncertain,  doubtful,  dubious  (see  dubious),  < 
duo,  =  E.  two,  +  -bi-,  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf . 
Gr.  6oi7i,  doubt;  Skt.  dvaya,  twofold;  Goth. 
twdfls  =  Dan.  tvivl  =  Sw.  tvifvel  =  G.  zweifel  = 
D.  twijfel,  doubt ;  AS.  twed,  doubt ;  all  from  the 
word  for  'two.'  Hence  (from  OF.)  redoubt^, 
redoubtable,  and  (from  L.  dubitare)  dubitate, 
dubitation,  etc.]  I.  imtrans.  1.  To  be  uncer- 
tain as  to  a  truth  or  fact;  be  undetermined  or 
undecided;  waver  or  fluctuate  in  opinion;  hesi- 
tate. 

Here  men  dowten  comunly  to  whom  men  schulde  re- 
store the  godes  that  thei  have  geten  with  wronge. 

Wydif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  III.  174. 

To  them  that  douht  of  Wine,  of  chesse,  seailea,  and  of 
tables,  thou  shalt  say  that  such  sports  and  such  drinkes 
are  a  great  sinne.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  267. 

He  began  to  doiibt  of  everything 
Amidst  that  world  of  lies. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  173. 

St.  To  be  in  fear;  be  afraid. 
Tho  douteden  the  schepherdea,  &  in  gret  drede  weren. 

Qeburt  Jesu,  1.  515. 

Who  so  doutes  for  her  menace. 
Have  he  never  syght  off  Goddes  face. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  6733. 

Whan  the  kynge  Arthur  vndirstode  their  menaces,  he 
yede  oute  by  a  wyndowe  of  karlion,  for  he  douted  moche 
of  treaon.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  108. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  be  uncertain  as  to  the  truth 
or  fact  of ;  hold  ia  question;  question;  hesitate 
to  believe :  as,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  a  story. 

The  phenix,  were  she  never  seen,  were  doubted. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  i.  2. 


doubtfulness 

Domys  the  doghty,  doutid  in  ftld. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6350. 

So  sholde  ye  be  the  more  dredde  and  douted  thourgh 

euery  londe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  iii.  .'iSl. 

Turne  thee  to  those  that  weld  the  awful  crowne, 

To  doubted  Knights,  whose  woundlesse  armour  rusts. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  OctoljL'r, 

doubtedlyt  (dou'ted-U),  adv.    Doubtfully. 

Good  heed  would  be  had  that  nothing  be  doubtedly 
spoken,  which  may  haue  double  meaning,  .  .  .  but  that 
all  our  wordes  runne  to  conflrme  wholy  our  matter. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Rhetoric,  p.  108. 
dote,  P.  doute  =  Pr.  dopte,  dubte  =  Sp.  duda  =  doubter  (dou'tfer),  n.  One  who  doubts;  one 
Pg.  duvida  =  It.  dotta,  doubt ;  from  the  verb :  .j^^ose  opinion  is  unsettled  or  whose  mind  is 
see  aowfiii,  D.]    1.  Uncertainty  with  regard  to    not  convinced 

the  truth  of  a  given  proposition  or  assertion ;        ^^  unsettled  doubters,  that  are  in  most  danger  to  be 
suspense  of  judgment  arising  from  defect  of     seduced  Hammond,  Works,  II.  ii.  67. 

evidence  or  of  inclination ;  an  unsettled  state  ^     i^tf^j  (dout'ful),  a.    [<  doubt^  +  -ful.    The 
of  opmion ;  mdecision  of  belief.  eaXr  adj.  was  doutous :  see  doubtous.-]  1,  Full 
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As  soone  as  he  saugh  the  grete  devell  he  lete  renne  to 
hym,  for  nothinge  he  hym  douted. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Iii.  442. 

5t.  To  cause  to  fear;  put  in  fear;  appal;  daunt. 

I'll  tell  ye  all  my  fears ;  one  single  valour. 
The  virtues  of  the  valiant  Caratach, 
More  doubts  me  than  all  Britain. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  2. 

doubti  (dout),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  doute  (the  b 
being  inserted  as  in  the  verb) ;  <  ME.  doute, 
dout,  earlier  dute,  fear,  doubt,  <  OP.  doute,  dute. 


If  they  .  . 
But  that  I  doubt. 


.  turn  not  back  perverse : 
Milton,  P.  L.,  vi. 


Doubt  thou  not  but  I  shall  go  again, 
E'en  as  i  doubt  not  that  fresh  misery 
I  there  shall  gather  as  the  days  pass  by. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  324. 

2.  To  be  expectant  or  apprehensive  of;  believe 

hesitatingly  or  indefinitely. 

Quath  he,  "heo  duteth  me  to  lite." 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 

I  fear  I  am  pursued  ;  and  doubt  that  I, 
In  my  defence,  have  kill'd  an  officer. 

Beau.  andFl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  m.  1. 

When  we  were  come  to  where  the  three  fellows  were 

hanged,  he  said,  That  he  doubted  that  that  would  be  his 

end  also.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  296. 

I  doubt  her  affections  are  farther  engaged  than  we 

imagine.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

They  doubted  some  smister  motive,  or  deeper  policy  than 

appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  king.  . 

^'^  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

3  To  distrust;  be  uncertain  with  regard  to; 
be  distrustful  of:  as,  to  doubt  one's  ability  to 
execute  a  task. 

Amaunt  .  .  .  cutte  a-sonder  the  laoes  of  his  helme  and 

caft"  H  a-wey   and  than  couered  hym  with  his  shelde 

foTsoJe  llfmted  his  heede,  "hereon  ^|^  "o  more  bui 

the  coyfe  of  mayle.  Merhn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  u.  368. 

He  is  so  devoted  to  his  book, 

As  I  must  teU  you  true,  I  ^oubt^^^^^^^^.^^^  i.  ,. 

To  teach  vain  wits  a  science  little  known, 
radmke  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own! 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1 


What  prevents  the  admission  of  a  proposition  as  cer- 
tain is  called  doubt.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

When  I  say  that  Descartes  consecrated  doubt,  you  must 
remember  that  it  was  that  sort  of  doubt  which  Goethe  has 
called  "  the  active  scepticism,  whose  whole  aim  is  to  con- 
quer itself" ;  and  not  that  other  sort  which  is  born  of  flip- 
pancy and  ignorance,  and  whose  aim  is  only  to  perpetuate 
Itself,  as  an  excuse  for  idleness  and  indifference. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  323. 

2.  A  matter  of  uncertainty;  animdecidedcase 
or  proposition ;  a  ground  of  hesitation. 

It  was  doute  whether  [which]  bonys  were  Petris  and 
whether  wer  Paulis. 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  V.  77. 

Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it  would  seem  a  kind  of  af- 
front to  our  country  to  make  a  doubt  of  what  we  pretend 
to  be  famous  for.  Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  224. 

But  though  he  now  prayed  wherever  he  was,  at  home  or 
abroad,  iu  the  house  or  in  the  field,  two  doubts  still  as- 
saulted him :  whether  he  was  elected,  and  whether  the  day 
of  grace  was  not  gone  by.  Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  21. 

It  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  a  doctrine  is  false,  and 

quite  another  thing  to  admit  a  theoretical  doubt  about  it. 

W.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  303. 

3.  A  difficulty  suggested  or  proposed  for  solu- 
tion ;  an  objection. 

To  every  douht  your  answer  is  the  same.  Blachmore. 
4t.  Difficulty;  danger. 

Forced  them,  how  ever  strong  and  stout 
They  were,  as  well  approv'd  in  many  a  doubt. 
Back  to  recule.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  47. 

5t.  Hesitating  apprehension ;  fear ;  dread. 

He  nadde  of  no  prince  in  the  worlde  doute. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  89. 

The  dute  of  deth  is  swithe  stronge. 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany  (ed.  Morris),  p.  44. 

Pope  Urban  durst  not  depart  for  doubt.  Berners. 

In  doubt,  in  uncertainty ;  in  suspense. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee. 

Deut.  xxviii.  66. 

Methodic  doubt,  doubt  feigned  for  a  philosophical  pur- 
pose, concerning  a  proposition  really  believed,  as  the 
Cartesian  doubt  respecting  one's  own  existence.— No 
doubt,  without  question ;  certainly.— Objective  doubt, 
that  which  is  occasioned  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence.—Svfbjective  doubt,  hesitancy  in  accepting  a 
proposition  because  it  is  not  such  as  one  is  antecedently 
inclined  to  believe.— To  hang  in  doubt,  to  make  no 
doubt  See  the  verbs.  =Syn.  1.  Indecision,  irresolu- 
tion, suspense,  hesitation,  hesitancy,  misgiving,  distrust, 
mistrust.  .  ,     i_,<,  -, 

doubt^t,  H.  [By  apheresis  from  redoubt^,  q.  v.] 
A  redoubt.    Davies.  ^     ^ 

Forward  be  all  your  hands. 


of  doubt ;  having  doubt ;  not  settled  in  opinion. 
To  assist  the  doubtful  Wouter  in  the  arduous  business 
of  legislation,  a  board  of  magistrates  was  appointed. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  155. 

2.  Causing  doubt;  dubious;  ambiguous;  un- 
certain; not  distinct  in  character,  meaning,  or 
appearance;  vague:  as,  a,  dotibtful  expression; 

a  doubtful  hue. 

A  doubtful  day 
Of  chiU  and  slowly  greening  spring. 

Whittier,  What  the  Birds  Said. 
Till  now  the  doubtful  dusk  reveal'd 
The  knolls  once  more  where,  couch'd  at  ease, 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xcv. 

Now  the  full-leaved  trees  might  well  forget 
The  changeful  agony  of  doubtful  spring. 

Willimm,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  280. 

3.  Admitting  of  or  subject  to  d.oubt;  not  obvi- 
ous, clear,  or  certain ;  questionable. 

I  will  adopt  some  beggar's  doubtful  issue. 
Before  thou  shalt  inherit. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Elder  Brother,  iv.  1. 
For  where  the  event  of  a  great  action  is  left  doubtful, 
there  the  poet  is  left  master. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  Pref. 

It  is  always  the  person  of  doubtful  virtue  who  is  most 
eager  to  assume  the  appearance  of  severe  integrity. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  108. 

4.  Of  uncertain  issue ;  precarious ;  shifting. 

Who  have  sustain'd  one  day  in  doubtful  fight. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  423. 

Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage. 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

5.  Of  questionable  or  suspected  character. 
-She  never  employed  doubtful  agents  or  sinister  mea- 
sures. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  16. 

6t.  Fearful;  apprehensive;  suspicious. 

So  long  they  stayed  that  the  King  grew  doubtfull  of 
their  bad  vsage,  that  he  swore  by  the  Skies,  if  they  re- 
turned not  well,  he  would  haue  warres  with  Opechanka- 
nough  so  long  as  he  had  any  thing. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  86. 

7.  Indicating  doubt;  disturbed  by  doubt. 
[Eare.] 

With  doubtful  feet  and  wavering  resolution 

I  came.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  732. 

8.  In  pros.,  variable  in  quantity ;  capable  of 
being  pronounced  or  measured  either  as  a  long 
or  as  a  short;  common;  dichronous.=syn.  1.  Un- 
certain, undecided. —  2.  Dubious,  Equivocal,  etc.  (see  ob- 

—  -  .  .-         scwre,  a.) ;  problematic,  enigmatical. 

Urge  one  another.    This  doMiit  down  that  now  betwixt  us  doubtfuUy   (dout '  ful  -  i),  flldi;.     In  a  doubtful 


stands, 
Jove  will  go  with  us  to  their  walls.  .. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xu.  286. 

doubtable  (dou'ta-bl),  a.  [The  &  inserted  as 
in  the  verb;  <  MB.  doutable,  dutable,  <  OP. 
*doutable,  later  doubtable  (=  Sp.  dudable)  (cf. 
OP.  redoubtable,  fearful,  mighty,  whence  E.  re- 
doubtable), <  douter,  doter,  doubt:  see  doubt'-, 
ti,]    That  may  be  doubted ;  dubitable.    [Eare.] 

Sith  that  thy  citee  is  assayled 
Thourgh  knyghtis  of  thyn  owne  table, 
God  wote  thi  lordship  is  doutable .' 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6274. 

Therfore  men  comen  from  f er  Contrees  to  have  Jugge- 
ment  of  doutable  Causes:  and  other  Juggement  usen  thei 
non  there  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  172. 


manner;  with  doubt  or  hesitation;  so  as  to  in- 
dicate or  admit  of  doubt. 

When  we  speake  or  write  doubtfully,  and  that  the  sence 
may  be  taken  two  wayes,  such  ambiguous  termes  they 
call  Amphibologia,  we  call  it  the  ambiguous. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  217. 

I  came  to  the  court  .  .  .  and  very  privately  discovered 
to  her  majesty  this  conspiracy.  .  .  .  She  took  it  doubt- 
fully.   I  departed  with  fear. 

State  Trials,  William  Parry,  an.  1684. 
How  doubtfully  these  spectres  fate  f oretel ! 
In  double  sense  and  twilight  truth  they  dwell. 

Dryden,  Tyrannic  Love,  iv.  1. 
Tints  softly  with  each  other  blended. 
Hues  doubtfully  begun  and  ended. 

Wordsworth,  Bird  of  Paradise. 


.  200. 


4t    To  fear;  be  afraid  of. 

Myche  dut  ^^^ZT^f^^i^^'l  r^f  i%3834. 

Uo.odoutethJl.e.nC.^t,^irn^2n^etl^Ap.lS. 

Tinno-htve  men^o'uien  for  dreedful  hee  seemes. 
Donghtye  men  a^^  o/if««dowi«  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  167. 
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,-™     T.  •        J.  J       •    ti,„„™T,.  doubtfulness  (dout'ful-nes),  m.     1.  A  state  of 
doubtancet,".    [^^e  6  inserted  asm  the  verb;  ^ubt  or  uncertainty  of  mind;  dubiousness; 

<  ME.  doMtowce,  earlier  doutaunce,  dotaunce,  <.  ■     ■  ■'...'  ' 

OF.  dotance,  dutance  =  Pr.  duptansa,  doptansa = 
Sp.  dudanza  =  It.  dottanza,  <  ML.  dubitantm, 
doubt,  fear,  <  L.  dubitare,  doubt :  see  doubti-,  v.'] 
Fear;  dread;  suspicion.     Chaucer. 

Eglentine,  thys  Kinges  doughter  fre. 

Oft  Pavnvmes  had  gi-et  fere  and  doubtance. 

^         Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2130.. 

doubted  (dou'ted),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  douted,  duted, 
pp.  of  douten,  etc.,  fear,  doubt:  see  doubt\  v.} 
1.  Questioned;  not  certain  or  settled.— 2t. 
Feared;  redoubted;  redoubtable. 


suspense ;  instability  of  opinion. 

Faith  is  utterly  taken  away.  lustead  whereof  is  dis- 
trust and  doubtfulness  bearing  rule. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  IL  29. 

2.  Ambiguity ;  uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Here  we  must  be  diligent,  that  .  .  .  there  be  no  doubt- 
fulness in  any  word,  and  that  alwaies  there  be  one  nianer 
of  words  that  goe  before,  and  also  one  maner  of  wordes 
ende  the  sentence,  plainly  and  without  double  vnder- 
standing.  Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Logic,  fol.  20. 

3.  Uncertainty  of  event  or  issue ;  indetermi- 
nateness  of  condition. 


doubtfulness 

Every  day  that  passed  showed  the  doubtfulness  of  the 
convention.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  265. 

adv.    In  a  doubting 


doubtingly  (dou'ting-li), 
manner;  dubiously. 


In  the  forty-first  experiment  I  tendered  my  thoughts 
concerning  respiration,  but  doubtingly. 

Boyle,  Worlcs,  I.  176. 

doubtless  (dout'les),  a.  and  adv.  [The  6  in- 
serted as  in  doubt;  <  ME.  douteles,  <  doute, 
doubt:  see  doubt^,  ".,  and  -less.'i  I.t  a-  !• 
Free  from  doubt ;  mdubitable. 

It  is  no  prejudice  to  the  precious  charity  of  loiowledge, 

even  in  undoubted  truths,  to  raaiie  truth  more  doubtless. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  ii. 

2.  Having  no  fear;  free  from  fear  of  danger; 

secure. 

Pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  offend  thee.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  1. 

II.  adv.  Without  doubt ;  without  objection 
or  uncertainty;  unquestionably;  often,  with 
weakened  sense,  presumably,  probably.  [An 
elliptical  use  of  the  adjective,  standing  for  the 
phrase  "it  is  doubtless  that."] 

Doubtless  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

The  rock  seems  to  hf^ye  been  dug  away  all  round  the 
sphynx  for  a  great  way,  and  the  stone  v/ns  doubtless  em- 
ploy'd  in  building  the  pyramids. 

Fococke,  Description  of.  the  East,  I.  46. 

Doubtless,  development  increases  the  capacity  both  tor 
enjoyment  and  for  suffering.     Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXVI.  239. 

doubtlessly  (dout'les-li),  adv.  Unquestionably. 

Why  you  may,  and  doubtlessly  will,  when  you  have  de- 
hated  that  your  commander  is  but  your  mistress. 

Beau,  atid  Ft.,  Scornful  Lady,  i.  1. 

doubtoust,  a-    [The  6  inserted  as  in  the  verb ; 

<  ME.  doutoiis,  dotons,  <  OF.  doutos,  dotus,  F. 
douteux  (=  Pr.  doptos,  duptos  =  Sp.  dudoso  = 
Pg.  duvidoso  =  It.  dottoso),  doubtful,  <  doute, 
doubt:  see  doubt^,  n.,  and  -ous.'i  Doubtful; 
dubious ;  of  doubtful  sense. 

For  in  these  pointes  wherein  we  vary,  .  .  .  either  the 
Scripture  is  plaine  &  easy  to  perceiue,  or  doubtouse  and 
hard  to  vnderstande.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  457. 

doubtouslyt,  adv.   [The  6  inserted  as  in  doubt; 

<  ME.  doutously,  doutusli;  <  doubtous  +  -ly^.] 
Doubtfully;  dubiously. 

And  drow  him  toward  the  des,  but  doutusli  after 
He  stared  on  his  stepmoder  stifli  a  while. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4338. 

doubtsomet,  "■  [The  6  inserted  as  in  doubt; 
early  mod.  E.  doutsum;  <  doubf^-,  ».,  +  -some.\ 
Doubtful. 

Aruieps  [L.].  .  .  .  Ang.,  Double  or  two  edged ;  doubt- 
sonie.  Calepini,  Diet.,  1590  (ed.  1605). 

With  doutsum  victorie  they  dealt. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  186). 

douc  (dok),  n.  [<  F.  douc,  of  uncertain  origin.] 
A  name  of  the  old-world  catarrhine  monkeys  of 
the  genus  Seinnopithecus.  There  are  many  species 
of  these  handsome  apes,  generally  of  large  size  and  varied 
coloration,  with  long  limbs  and  tails, 

douce  (So.  pron.  dos),  a.  [So.,  also  douse;  < 
ME.  douce,  <  OF.  F.  dov^,  fern,  douce,  sweet, 
soft,  gentle,  mild,  <  L.  dulcis,  sweet,  etc. :  see 
dulcei^     It.  Sweet;  pleasant;  luxurious. 

And  Dines  in  deyntees  lyued  and  in  douce  vye  [life]. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  122. 

2. .  Sober ;  sedate  ;  gentle ;  not  light  or  frivo- 
lous; prudent;  modest.     [Scotch.] 

Sir  George  was  gentle,  meek,  and  douse. 
Raid  0/  the  Beidswire  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  133). 
There  were  some  pretty  Gallas,  douce-looking  Abys- 
sinians,  and  Africans  of  vanous  degrees  of  hideousness. 
R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  473. 

doucedt  (do-'sed),  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  dou- 
cet,  2. 

doucely  (dos'U),  adv.     [<  douce  +  -ly^.']    Se- 
dately; soberly;  prudently.     [Scotch.] 
Doucely  manage  our  affairs 
In  parliament. 
Bums,  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Hepresentatives. 

douceness  (dSs'nes),  M.  l.  Soberness;  sedate- 
ness;  modesty.  [Scotch.] — 2t.  Sweetness.  Da- 
vies. 

Some  luscious  delight,  yes,  a  kind  of  ravisliing  douce- 
ness  there  is  in  studying  good  books. 

S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  166. 

douceperef,  «.    See  douzepere. 

doucett,  a.  and  7i.  [I.  a.  ME.,  <  OF.  doucet, 
sweet,  gentle,  F.  doucet,  mild,  demure,  dim.  of 
doux,  sweet:  see  douce  and  dulcet.  II.  re.  1. 
ME.  doucette,  dowcette,  dowcete,  a  kind  of  pasty. 
2.  ME.  doucet,  doucette,  doucete,  <  OF.  doucette, 
also  called  doueine,  etc.,  a  musical  instrument, 
perhaps  a  kind  of  flute;  from  the  adj.]  I.  a. 
Sweet;  dulcet. 
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Adieu,  I  you  say,  my  full  doueet  floure  I 
Adieu,  my  lady  of  full  gret  valoure ! 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3898. 

II,  n.  1.  A  kind  of  pasty  or  custard. 
Bakemetes  or  dowcettes.    Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  170. 
Dousette,  a  lytell  flawne,  darioUe.  Palsgrave. 

2.  A  musical  instrument,  a  kind  of  flute, 

Many  a  thousand  tymes  twelve  .  .  . 
That  craftily  begunne  to  pipe 
Bothe  in  doucet  and  in  riede. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1221. 

3.  A  testicle  of  a  deer.    Also  written  dowcet, 
dowset. 

All  the  sweet  morsels,  called  tongue,  ears,  and  dowcets. 
B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

douceur  (do-s6r'),  n.  [=  D.  douceur  =  Dan. 
douceur,  dusor  =  Sw.  dusor,  reward,  <  F.  doa- 
ceur,  sweetness,  a  present,  <  OP.  dou^or,  dol- 
gor,  dulgor  (>  ME.  dousour)  =  Pr.  dolzor  =  Sp. 
dulzor  =  Pg.  dulgor,  <  LL.  dulcor,  sweetness,  < 
L.  dulcis,  sweet:  see  dulcet."]  If.  Sweetness  or 
mildness  of  manner ;  kindness ;  gentleness. 

Now  for  synglerty  o  hyr  dousour, 
We  calle  hyr  f enyx  of  Arraby. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  429. 

Blame  with  indulgence,  and  correct  with  douceur. 

Chesterfield. 

2.  A  conciliatory  offering;  a  present  or  gift; 
a  reward;  a  bribe. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bengal  army  cuuldhave 
had  no  ground  for  exasperation  at  being  shut  out  from 
the  interview,  had  he  not  in  like  manner  reckoned  on  re- 
ceiving a  handsome  doiuieur. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  India,  p.  354. 

Sf.  A  Mnd  or  agreeable  remark;  a  compliment. 

With  a  good  account  of  her  health,  she  writes  me  many 
douceurs,  in  which  you  have  a  great  share. 

Lord  Lyttelton  (1771),  in  Correspondence  of  David 
[Garrick,  I.  440. 

douche  (dSsh),  n.  [F. ,  a  douche,  a  shower-bath, 
=  Sp.  ducha  =  It.  doccia,  a  water-pipe,  spout, 
conduit,  <  docciare  =  F.  doucher,  pour,  <  ML. 
*ductiare,  <  L.  ducere,  pp.  ductus,  lead,  con- 
duet.    Cf.  conduit\  of  the  same  ult.  origin.] 

1.  A  jet  or  current  of  water  or  vapor  applied 
to  some  part  or  a  particular  organ  of  the  body, 

.  as  in  a  bath  or  for  medicinal  purposes. — 2.  An 
instrument  for  administering  such  a  jet.  Douches 
are  differently  formed  and  named,  according  to  the  parts 
for  which  they  are  designed:  as,  a  nasal  douche. — Douche 
filifonne.    Same  as  aquapuncticre. 

doueine  (dS-sen'),  n.  [F.]  In  arch.,  a  mold- 
ing concave  above  and  convex  below,  serving 
especially  as  a  cyma  to  a  delicate  cornice ;  a 
cyma  recta. 

doucker  (do'ker),  n.     Same  as  duclcer. 

dough  (do),  n.  [Also  dial,  dow  (formerly  in  lit- 
erary use),  and  (with  prou.  as  in  tough)  duff, 
also  dial,  doff  (see  duff) ;  <  ME.  do7v,  dowe,  dou, 
dogh,  dog,  earlier  dagli,  dag,  <  AS.  dah,  dat. 
dage  =  D.  and  LG.  deeg  =  OHG.  MHG.  teic,  G. 
teig  =  Icel.  deig  =  Sw.  deg  =  Dan.  deig  =  Goth, 
daigs,  dough ;  <  •/  *dig,  Goth,  deigan,  knead, 
mold,  form,  =  L.  fingere  (fig-),  mold,  form 
(whence  ult.  E.  feign,  figure,  fictile,  etc.,  q.  v.), 
=  Gr.  *6ix  in  teIxos,  wall,  =  Skt.  ■y'  dih,  stroke, 
smear.]  1.  A  mass  composed  of  flour  or  meal 
prepared  for  baking  into  bread  or  cake  by  va- 
rious processes,  as  moistening,  mixing  with 
yeast,  salt,  etc.,  raising  (after  'vvhich  it  is  called 
sponge),  and  kneading,  or  for  simpler  kinds  by 
moistening  and  mixing  only ;  paste  of  bread. 

When  they  [camels]  travel,  they  cram  them  with  barly 
dough.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  108. 

2.  Something  having  the  appearance  or  consis- 
tency of  dough,  as  potters'  clay,  etc. 

They  renew  this  Image  with  new  dow  many  timi  s. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  797. 

3t.  A  Uttle  cake.     [North.  Eng.] 

Dough  or  Dow  is  vulgarly  used  in  the  North  for  a  little 
Cake,  though  it  properly  signifies  a  Mass  of  Flour  tem- 
pered with  Water,  Salt,  Yeast,  and  kneaded  fit  for  baking. 
Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  163,  note. 

One's  cake  is  dough.    See  cake^. 
dough  (do),  V.  t.     [<  dough,  «.]    To  make  into 
dough.     [Kare.] 

The  technical  word  used  [in  making  Paraguayan  tea] 
is  sevar  mAte  (cebar,  lit.,  to  bait,  to  grease,  applied  in  the 
sense  of  doughing  together  the  paste  formed  by  the  yerba 
and  water  and  accommodating  the  bombilla). 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  16. 

To  dough  In.    See  the  extract. 

The  mixing  of  the  malt  required  for  one  grist  with 
water  in  the  mash-tun  at  the  commencement  of  a  brew- 
ing is  called  doughingin.    Thaumng,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  412. 

dough-baked  (do'bakt),  a.  Imperfectly  baked ; 
unfinished;  half-done;  soft;  hence,  imperfect ; 
deficient,  especially  intellectually.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic] 


dough-maker 

This  botcher  looks  as  if  he  were  dough-baked;  a  little- 
butter  now,  and  I  could  eat  him  like  an  oaten-cake. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1, 

Since  we  are  so  much  indebted  to  God  for  accepting  our 
best,  it  is  not  safe  ventured  to  present  him  with  a  dough- 
baked  sacrifice.         Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1885),  II.  266. 

Nay,  what  is  more  than  all,  he  [love]  can  make  those 
dowbak'd,  senseless,  indocile  animals,  women,  too  hard  fer- 
ns, their  politicly  lords  and  rulers,  in  a  moment. 

Wych£rley,  Country  Wife,  iv.  1. 

dough-balls  (do'b&lz),  n.  pi.  A  marine  alga, 
Polysiphonia  Olneyi,  belonging  to  the  order- 
Floridece. 

In  its  typical  form  Polysiphonia  Olneyi  forms  dense 
soft  tufts,  sometimes  called  dough-balls  by  the  sea-shore 
population.  Farlow,  Marine  Algae,  p.  171, 

dough-bird  (do'b^rd),  n.  A  local  name  in  thfr 
United  States  of  the  Eskimo  curlew,  Numevms- 


Dou^h-bird  t.Nutnenius  borealis). 

borealis,  the  smallest  American  species  of  the- 
genus  Numenims.  it  has  a  slender  bill  only  about  two- 
inches  long.  It  is  abundant  during  its  migrations,  and  ifr 
much  sought  as  a  game-bird.    Also  doe-bird. 

Accompanying  and  mingling  freely  with  the  golden 
plover  are  the  Esquimaux  curlew,  or  dounh-Urds,  in  great 
numbers.  Share  Birds,  p.  12. 

dough-boyt  (do'boi),  n.  Naut.,  a  boiled  dum- 
pling of  raised  dough. 

Bread  and  Flower  being  scarce  with  us,  we  could  not 
make  Dough-boys.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  38. 

dough-brake  (do'brak),  n.  A  power-machine- 
used  in  bakeries  for  kneading  dough ;  a  dough- 
kneader.  It  consists  of  corrugated  rollers,  be- 
tween which  the  dough  passes  in  a  sheet. 

doughert  (do'^r),  n.  [ME.  dower,  <  dough,  dow, 
dough,  -i-  -erl.]    A  baker. 

And  moreouer,  that  all  Dowers  of  the  Cite,  and  suburbis. 
of  the  same,  grynd  att  the  Cite-is  myllis,  and  noo  where 
els,  as  long  as  they  mey  have  sufliciaunt  grist, 

English  Gilds  (E,  E.  T,  S.),  p.  336. 

doughface  (do'f  as), «.  A  person  who  is  pliable- 
and,  as  it  were,  made  of  dough ;  a  flabby  char- 
acter ;  specifically,  in  XI.  S.  hist.,  in  the  period 
of  sectional  controversy  regarding  slavery,  a 
Northern  politician  disposed  to  show  undufr 
compliance  with  the  vrishes  of  the  South. 

Randolph  with  his  inimitable  slang  termed  it  [the  Mis- 
souri Compromise]  a  "dirty  bargain,  helped  on  by  eigh- 
teen northern  dough-faces. "   Schouler,  Hist,  XT,  S. ,  III,  166^ 
Fer  any  oflSce,  small  or  gret, 
I  couldn't  ax  with  no  face, 
Without  I'd  ben,  thru  dry  and  wet, 
Th'  unrl7zest  kind  o'  doughface. 

Zowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  vi^ 
In  1838  the  Democratic  Congressmen  from  the  North- 
ern States  decided  in  caucus  in  favor  of  a  resolution  re- 
quiring all  petitions  relating  to  slavery  to  be  laid  on  the- 
table  without  debate.  This  identified  the  party  as  it  then 
existed  with  the  slave-holding  interest,  and  its  northern 
representatives  were  stigmatized  as  Dough-faces. 

Quoted  in  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  XIII,  497. 

doughfaced  (do'fast),  a.  Pliable ;  easily  mold- 
ed; truckling;  pusillanimous.  [U.  S.  political 
slang.] 

doughfaceism  (d6'fa"sizm),  n.  [<  doughface  + 
-ism.]  Thecharaoter  of  a  doughiace;  liability 
to  be  led  by  one  of  stronger  mind  or  will;  plia- 
bility; specifically,  subservience  to  proslavery 
influences.     [U.  S.  political  slang.] 

doughiness  (do'i-nes),  n.  [<  doughy  +  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  doughy. 

doughing-machine  (do'ing-ma-shen''),  ».  A 
machine  for  cutting  dough,  in  this  apparatus  a 
piece  of  dough  of  the  required  weight  is  placed  in  a  cir- 
cular metal  box,  in  which  by  a  movement  of  a  handle  a- 
number  of  knives  are  caused  to  rise  tlu'ough  slits  in  the 
bottom,  and  these,  passing  through  the  dough,  divide  it 
into  thirty  distinct  pieces,  each  of  the  same  weight.  Th^ 
Engineer  (LmtAon),  LVII.,  No.  1483. 

dough-kneaded  (d6'ne''ded),  a.  Soft,-  like 
dough.     Milton. 

dougn-kneader  (d6'ne''''der),  n.  A  machine  for 
mixing  or  kneading  dough.    See  dough-brake. 

dough-maker  (d6'ma''''k6r),  n.  A  kneading- 
maohine ;  a  dough-brake. 

The  flour  is  stored  above  the  bakehouse,  and  is  deliv- 
ered into  one  of  Pfleiderer's  sifting-machines,  in  which. 
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lew  minutes,  and  from  this  luto  the  doMSfft-mater  or  knead-  j„,,i_„„„„,  /sA  i„i,/,„  „;\    „ 
Ing-machine.        The  Engineer  (London),  LVII.,  No.  1483.  <}OUlOCrapyt  (d<5-lok  ra-Sl),  n. 

douglinut  (do'nut),  n.     [Also  dial,  donnot;  < 


dove 


h  + 


See  duloeraey. 
doum-palm,  n.    See  doom-palm. 
doundake,  doundak6  bark.    See  barh^. 
dnZh  TnoTi'ii™  lV""i/?^JJE^!:^^^  ""^T-  °i  doup  (doup),  n.     [Sc,  also  written  dowp,  dolp; 
^if^d^  ^  ^        ^  aPPar-  <  »aB.  *dtp,  few.  -dopp  m  comp.     Cf. 

Dan.  dupsko  =  Sw.  dopipslco  (sko  =  E.  shoe), 
ferrule.  ]    1 .  Bottom ;  buttocks ;  butt-end ;  end ; 


An  enormous  dish  of  balls  of  sweetened  dough,  fried  in 
hog's  fat,  and  called  doughnuts,  or  olykoeks. 

Irving,  Kniclcerbocker,  p.  170. 
Douglinut  day.    See  the  extract. 

Dough-nut-day,  Shrove  Tuesday  (Baldock,  Herts).  It 
being  usual  to  make  a  good  store  of  small  cakes  fried  in 
hog's  lard,  placed  over  the  fire  in  a  brass  skillet,  called 
dough-nuts,  wherwith  the  youngsters  are  plentifully  re- 
galed. Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  302. 

do'Ugll-raiser  (dc'ra^zSr),  n.    A  pan  or  hot-wa- 
ter bath  in  wnich.  pans  of  dough  are  placed  to 

rise  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  heat  from  dour '(dor),  a.   [Sc.  form  of  dure,  a.]  Hard;  in- 


extremity:  as,  a  candle-tioMp 

The  wight  and  doughty  captains  a' 
TJpo'  their  dotips  sat  down. 

Poems  in  Buckan  Dialect,  p.  1. 

2.  A  loop  at  the  end.    See  the  extract. 

Six  warp  threads  .  .  .  are  passed  through  mails  in  the 
leashes  of  tlie  headle  H,  and  thence  through  loops  called 
"doups  "  fixed  to  a  headle.     A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  193. 

doupion, 


the  bath.  The  pans  are  placed  on  perforated 
shelves  above  the  water  and  covered  with 
cloths.  Also  called  dough-trough. 
dougbtt,  douthf,  n.  [<  MB.  dought,  douthe, 
duthe,  dugeth,  dogeth,  <  AS.  duguth,  dugoth  (= 
OPries.  duged  =  MLG.  dueht,  doget,  dogent,  LG. 
"■"  =  OHG.  tugundi,  tugund,  tugathi,  tugad,  doura  (do'rSr),  n. 
MHG-.  iugende,  tugent,  tuget,  Qr.  tugend  douree  (do're),  » 


[Scotch.] 


dourness  (dor'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  dour;  obstinacy;  stubbornness, 
[Scotch.] 

If  there's  power  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  I'll  gar  thee  rue 
sic  dourness.  Gait,  The  Entail,  I.  809. 

We  are  gravely  told  to  look  for  the  display  of  a  dour- 
ness, desperation,  and  tenacity  on  the  part  of  Frenchmen. 
The  Nation,  Jan.  12, 1871,  p.  20. 


=  Icel.  dygdh  =  Sw.  dygd  =  Dan.  dyd),  ex-    especially  one  of  gold  beads, 
eellenoe,  nobility,  manhood,  age  of  manhood,  dourlach  (dor'laeh),  n.    See  dorlach. 

power,  strength;   as  a  collective  noun,  men,  ■^ /j«-' — \    . 

people,  attendants  or  retainers,  army,  multi- 
tude; <  dugan,  be  strong:  see  dow'^,  and  cf. 
doughty.']  1.  Manhood;  the  age  of  manhood; 
manly  power  or  strength;  excellence. — 3.  Men 
collectively;  especially,  men  as  composing  an 
army  or  a  court ;  retainers. 
That  day  doubble  on  the  dece  watj  the  douth  serued. 
Fro  the  kyng  watj  cummen  with  knygtes  in  to  the  halle. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  61. 

dought  (So.  pron.  duoht).   Obsolete  or  dialectal 
Scotch  preterit  of  dow^. 

doughtert,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  daughter. 
doughtily  (dou'ti-li),  adv.     [<  ME.   douhteli, 
doughUliche,   etc.;  <  doughty  +  -ly^.]     In  a 
doughty  manner ;  with  doughtiness. 

Hit  ia  wonder  to  wete,  in  his  wode  anger. 
How  doghtely  he  did  that  day  with  his  bond. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9007. 

Doughtily  fighting  in  the  chief e  brunt  of  the  enemies. 
TT_T.i....j.„  Tr — ggg  jj^  35^ 


As  the  brig  came  more  upon  the  wind,  she  felt  it  more, 
and  we  doused  the  skysails,  but  kept  the  weather  stud- 
ding-sails on  her.    R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  76. 

douse^  (dous),  n.  [Also  written  dowse;  So. 
douce,  doyee,  douss,  etc. ;  from  the  verb.]  A 
blow;  a  stroke. 

The  porter  uttered  a  sort  of  a  yell,  which  came  not 
amiss  into  his  part,  started  up  with  his  club,  and  dealt  a 
somid  dome  or  two  on  each  side  of  him. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxx. 

douse^  (dous),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doused,  ppr. 
dousing.  [Also  written  dowse;  perhaps  a  par- 
ticular use  of  douse^.  Usually  taken  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  dout\  but  such  a  change  would  be 
very  unusual.  Certainly  not  from  AS.  dwcesean, 
extinguish.]  To  put  out ;  extinguish.  [Slang.] 
—Douse  the  glim.    See  glim. 

douser  (dou's6r),  n.  [<  douse\  v.  %.,  +  -ej-i.] 
One  whose  business  or  occupation  it  is  to  search 
for  metalliferous  deposits  or  water  by  the  use 
of  the  dousing-  or  divining-rod.     Also  dowser. 

dousing-chock  (dou'sing-chok),  n.  In  ship~ 
building,  one  of  several  pieces  fayed  across  the 
apron  and  lapped  on  the  knightheads  or  inside 
stuff  above  the  upper  deck. 

dousing-rod  (dou*sing-rod),  n.  [<  doming,  ppr. 
of  douse\  v.i.,  +  rod.]    A  divining-rod. 

The  virtues  of  fbedmueing-rod  he  [Sir  George  Airy,  As- 
tronomer Royal]  wholly  attributes  to  the  excitability  of  the 
muscles  of  the  wrists.     Caroline  Fox,  Mem.  Old  Friends. 

dout^t  (dout),  V.  t.   [Contr.  of  do  out,  ME.  don  ut, 

i.  e.,  put  out:  see  do^,  and  cf.  doff,  don,  dwp.] 

To  put  out;  quench;  extinguish;  douse. 

First  in  the  intellect  it  douts  the  light.  Sylvester. 

I  have  a  speech  of  Are,  that  fain  would  blaze, 

But  that  this  folly  douts  it.        Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

^,  .  dOUt^t,  v.  and  n.    An  earlier  spelling  of  doubtK 

douroucouli  (do-r8-k5'li),  m.    The  native  name  doutancet,  »•    -An  earlier  spelling  of  doMfctorace. 
of  one  of  the  small,  large-eyed,  nocturnal  South  •^lo^tet,  v.  t.    An  earlier  spelling  of  doubt^. 

doutel'est,  a.  and  adv.    An  earlier  spelling  of 


flexible;  obstinate;  bold;  hardy. 

He  had  a  wife  was  dour  an'  din. 

Burns,  Sic  a  Wife  as  Willie  had. 

The  lord  made  us  all,  and  you  may  trust  Him  to  look 
after  us  all— better  than  these  dour-faced  pulpit-thump- 
ers imagine.  W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  v. 

See  durra. 
In  the  Levant,  a  necklace. 


doughtiness  (dou'ti-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  douhty- 
nesse,  duhtigness;  <  doughty  +  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  doughty ;  valor ;  bravery. 

Virtue  is  first  of  all,  what  the  Germans  well  name  it, 
Tugend  (Taugend.dow-ing,  or  Dought-iness),  courage  and 
the  faculty  to  do.  Carlyle. 

dough-trough  (d6'tr6f),  n.  Same  as  dough- 
raiser.  ,    , 

doughty  (dou'ti),  a.     [<  MB.  doughty,  douhty, 
dohty,  duhti,  etc.,  <  AS.  dohtig,  also  umlauted 
dyhtig,  strong,  valiant,  good,  =  MLG.  f 
La.  diigtig  =  OHG.  tilhtic,  MHG.  G    - 


Douroucouli  {Myctifil/irais  Irivirgatus). 


American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Nyetipithecus 
(which  see),  as  N.  trivirgatus,  or  N.  rufipes. 

„„. „..„  —  ,  ,         Also  written  (iM?-Mfc«K. 

leel. dygdhugr  =Bw. dugtig  =  1)3,11. dygttg.aMe,  ^ffy^^e^  (dous),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  doused,  ppr. 

valiant,  etc.,  adj.  from  a  noun  repr.  by  MHG.     housing.    [Also  written  dowse,  formerly  douze, 

_..-^x_  y  rMj/i    *„^„„  _  AH     (j(,„(,g  (^a^e^  etc.;  perhaps  of  Soand.  origin:  of. 

Sw.  dunsa,  plump  down,  fall  clumsily  {duns,  the 


Uht,  strength,  activity,  <  OBQ.tugan  =  AS. 

dugan,  etc.,  be  strong,  etc.,  E.  <io«)i,  do2:  see 

dowi,  do2.]     Strong;  brave;  spirited;  vahant; 

powerful:  as,  a  doughty  hero. 

Patroculus  the  proude,  a  prise  mon  of  werre  ; 
With  Diomed,  a  doughti  mon  &  dernist  of  hond, 
Astrongemaninstoure&stuernistinflght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  b.),  1.  3663. 
Full  many  doughtie  knightes  he  in  his  dayes 
Had  doen  to  death,  subdewde  m  equall  frayes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  26. 

She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain ; 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  revived  again. 

Pope,  il.  of  the  L.,  v.  69. 

But  there  is  something  solid  and  doughty  in  the  man 

[Dj^den]  that  can  rise  from  defeat,  the  stuff  of  which  vie 

tones  are  made  in  due  time.  i„t  „_    „  to 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  18. 

doughty-handed  (dou'ti-han"ded),  a.  Strong- 
handed;  mighty.  I  thank  you  all; 

For  dmighty-handed  are  y"".  an"^Yl*'i"&' 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as  thad  been 
Bach  man's  likemine.  Shak.,  A.  and  c.,  iv  ». 

douehv  (do'i),  a.  [<  dough  +  -y\]  1-  Like 
dou^^  flabby  and  pallid;  yielding  to  pressure ; 
impressible.  .  ,,„.., 

2.  Not  thoroughly  baked,  as  toead ;  consistmg 
in  part  of  unbaked  dough;  half-baked. 

Tiniirfas  heart,  ring.     See  heart,  nng. 

doSdSk)r^"^d  nf  A  dialectal  form  of  duckl, 

doSair.w.    A  dialectal  form  ofdMcfcer,  3. 


doubtless. 

doutht,  n.    See  dought. 

doutousf,  a.    An  earlier  spelling  of  doubtous. 

douzeperet,  douceperet,  «■  [-^  archaism  in 
Spenser;  ME. doseper,  dosyper,  sing., developed 
from  pi.  dozepers,  duseparis,  duze  pers,  dosse 
vers,  etc.,  <  OP.  dose  (douse,  duze,  etc.)  pers 
(pars),  mod.  P.  les  douze  pairs,  the  '  twelve 
peers'  celebrated  in  the  Charlemagne  ro- 
mances :  doze,  douze,  mod.  P.  douze,  <  L.  duo- 
decim,  twelve  (see  duodecimal,  dozen):  per, 
mod.  P.  pair,  peer  (see  peer^,  pair,  par).]  One 
of  the  twelve  peers  (les  douze  pairs)  of  Prance, 
renowned  in  fiction. 
Inne  Franse  weren  italle  twelfe  iferan. 
The  Freinsce  heo  cleopeden  dmze  pers  [var.  dosseperes], 

Layanton,  I.  69. 

Kydd  in  his  kalander  a  knyghte  of  his  ohambyre. 
And  roUede  the  richeste  of  alle  the  rounde  table ! 
I  ame  the  dussepere  and  duke  he  dubbede  with  his  hondes. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  2643. 
For  to  brynge  this  warre  to  the  more  eflectuall  ende, 
he  (Charles  Martel]  chase  xii.  perys,  which  after  some 
wryters  are  callyd  doseperys,  or  kyngs,  of  ye  which  vi. 
were  bisshopys,  and  vi.  temporall  lords. 

Fahyan,  Works,  I.  civ. 


:  Dan.  dwnse,  thump. 


-"        -m   .v      .      T' '^     ■  f  dovei  (duv),  m.     ... 

I.  trans.  To  thrust  or  plunge  _mto    ^^OTe,  doiwe,  dme,  <  AS.  *mfe  =  OS.  diibha  = 

D.  duif=  LG.  duve  =  OHG.  tuba,  MHG.  toube,. 
G.  taube  =  leel.  dufa  =  Sw.  dufva  =  Dan.  due 
=  Goth,  dubo,  a  dove,  lit.  a  diver,  <  AS.  dufan, 
etc.,  E.  dime,  dip.  The  application  of  the  name 
to  the  bird  is  not  clear  (perhaps  "from  its 
habit  of  ducking  the  head,  or  from  its  manner 
of  flight").  The  AS.  form  *dufe  is  not  recorded 
(but  cf .  dafe-doppa,  translating  L.  pelicanus : 
see  under  divedapper,  didapper),  the  name  cul- 
fre,  E.  culver''-,  q.  v.,  being  used;  this  is  prob. 
ult.  <  L.  columba,  a  dove,  which  also  orig.  means 
a  'diver':  see  colwmba\]  1.  Any  bird  of  the 
family  Columbidce;  a  pigeon.  The  word  has  no  more 


noise  of  a  falling  body) 

Cf.  douse^.]  I.  trans.  1  ,  :,  -  ^  -  j,  ^ 
a  fluid;  immerse;  dip;  also,  to  drench  or  flood 
with  a  fluid. 

I  have  .  .  .  douz'd  my  carnal  affections  in  all  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  world.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  616. 

The  Captain  gave  me  my  bath,  by  dousing  me  with 
Tinpkpt'?  from  the  house  on  deck, 
buckets  irom  ine  no  ^^^^^^  Fireside  Travels,  p.  161. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  fall  or  be  plunged  sud- 
denly into  a  fluid. 
a  It  is  no  jesting  trivial  matter 

To  swing  i'  th'  air,  or  dottse  in  water. 

S.  Sutler,  Hudibras. 

2  To  search  for  deposits  of  ore,  for  lodes,  or 
for  water,  by  the  aid  of  the  dousing-  or  dmn- 
ing-rod  (which  see). 

douse2,  dowse2  (dous),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
doused,  dowsed,  ppr.  dousmg,  dowsing.  [Of-  So 
douss,  douce,  doyce,  fhvow  idusch,  rush,  tall 
with  a  noise,  <  ME.  duschen,  dusshen,  rush,  fall ; 
cf .  Norw.  dusa,  break,  cast  down  from,  OD. 
doesen,  beat,  strike,  G.  dial.  tee»,  dufen,  strike, 
run  against.  East  Pries,  dossen,  strike.  See 
also  dlss^  and  dusti,  which  appear  to  be  con- 
nected.]   1.  To  strike. 

Dowse,  to  give  a  blow  on  the  face,  strike.  Bailey. 

2.  Naut,  to  strike  or  lower  in  haste;  slacken 
suddenly :  as,  douse  the  topsail. 
Very  civilly  they  daused  their  topsailes,  and  desired  the 

man  of  warre  to  come  aboord  them.  ,    ,  =<, 

man  oi  waiic  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^^^  Travels,  1. 52. 


Big  looking  like  a  doughty  Doucepere. 

Spenser,  F.  (J.,  III.  x.  31. 

[=  Sc.  doo,  daw,  <  WE.dove, 


Carolina  Dove  {Zenaidura  caroUneKsis). 


specific  meaning  than  this,  being  exactly  synonymous  with 
pigeon;  in  popular  usage  It  is  applied  most  frequently  to 


dove 

a  few  kinds  of  pigeons  best  known  to  the  public,  and  as  a 
book-name  is  commonly  attached  to  the  smaller  species  of 
pigeons  :  as,  the  ring-dore,  tnrtle-dore,  stock-doue,  ground- 
dove,  quail-dow,  etc.  Tlie  Carolina  dove,  or  mourning'  dove, 
is  Zemiidura  carolinensis.  The  tonimon  doves  of  the  old 
world  are  the  ring-dove,  rock-dove,  stock-dove,  and  turtle- 
dove. (See  these  words.)  In  poetr.v,  and  in  literature  gen- 
erally, the  dove  is  an  emblem  of  innocence,  gentleness, 
and  tender  affection.  In  sacred  literature  and  art  it  is  a 
synibol  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape  like  a  dove 
upon  him.  Luke  i"-  22. 

Oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove 
In  firry  woodlands  making  moan. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

2.  Eccles.,  a  repository  or  tabernacle  for  the 
eucharist,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  formerly  used 
in  the  East  and  in  France. 

There  generally  were  two  vessels :  the  smaller  onCj  or 
the  pix,  that  held  the  particles  of  the  blessed  Eucharist ; 
the  larger  cup,  or  dove,  within  which  the  other  was  shut 
up.  Roclc,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  203. 

dove^  (dov).    -An  occasional  preterit  of  dive. 

dove*  (dov),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doved,  ppr. 
doving.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  ult.  from  an  unre- 
corded AS.  verb,  the  source  of  the  verbal  noun 
AS.  dofung,  dotage;  of.  E.  dial.  freq.  dover, 
also  doven,  the  latter  perhaps  <  loel.  dofna, 
become  dead  or  heavy  (cf.  dofi,  torpor),  =  Sw. 
domna,  become  numb,  dofna,  numb;  of.  Dan. 
dove,  blunt,  bedove,  stun,  stupefy,  from  the 
same  root  as  deaf,  q.  v.  Cf.  dowf.2  To  slum- 
ber ;  be  in  a  state  between  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

dove-color  (duv'kul"qr),  n.  In  textile  fabrics, 
a  warm  gray  of  a  pinMsh  or  purplish  tone. 

dove-cote  (duv'kot),  n.  [<  ME.  dove-cote,  dowe- 
cote  (cf.  Se.  doweate),  <  dove  +  cote:  see  co<i, 
cote^.J  A  small  structure  placed  at  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  ground,  as  on  a  bviilding 
or  a  pole,  for  the  roosting  and  breeding  of  do- 
mestic pigeons ;  a  house  for  doves. 
Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Volscians  in  Corioli. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  6. 

dove-dock  (duv'dok),  ».     Same  as  coltsfoot. 

dove-eyed  (duv'id),  a.  Having  eyes  like  those 
of  a  dove ;  having  eyes  expressive  of  meek- 
ness, mildness,  gentleness,  tenderness,  or  af- 
fection. 

dove-house  (duv'hous),  ».    A  dove-cote.    SJiale. 

dovekie  (duv'ki),  «.  [Appar.  <.  dove^  +  dim. 
-We.]  The  sea-dove  or  little  auk,  Mergulm  alle 
or  Alle  nigricans,  a  small  urinatorial  or  diving 
bird  of  the  family  Alcidce.  It  is  abundant  in  the 
northern  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans,  congregating  to 


174a 

Jean  had  been  lyin'  wakin'  lang, 

Ay  thinkin'  on  her  lover, 
An  juste's  he  gae  the  door  a  bang, 

She  was  begun  to  dovei: 

A.  Douglas,  Poems,  p.  139. 

Dover's  powder.    See  powder. 

dove's-foot  (duvz'fut), ».  1.  The  popular  name 
in  England  of  Geranium  molle,  a  common  British 
plant :  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf. — 
2.  The  columbine. 

doveship  (duv'ship),  n.  [<  dove'^  +  -ship.']  The 
character  of  a  dove;  the  possession  of  dove- 
like qualities,  as  meekness,  gentleness,  inno- 
cence, etc. 

For  us,  let  our  dove-ship  approve  itself e  in  meeknesse  of 
suffering,  not  in  actions  of  cruelty. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Beautie  and  Vnitie  of  the  Church. 

dovetail  (duv'tal),  n.  [<  dove  +  taiP-.  Cf. 
equiv.  culvertail.]  In  carp.,  a  tenon  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  dove's  tail  spread,  or  of  a  reversed 
wedge ;  a  manner  of  fastening  boards  or  tim- 
bers together  by  letting  tenons  so  cut  on  one 
into  corresponding  cavities  or  mortises  in  ano- 
ther. This  is  the 
strongest  of  all  <C  ^  1 
fastenings  or 
joints,  as  the 
dovetails  cannot 
be  drawn  out  ex- 
cept by  force  ap- 
plied in  the  di- 
rection of  their 
length.  Dovetails 
are  either  expos- 
ed or  concealed; 
concealed  dove- 
tailing is  of  two 
kinds,  lapped  and 
mitered.  See  also  cut  under  joinf.— Dental-cut  dove- 
tail, a  dovetail  having  each  part  dented  to  fit  into  the 
spaces  between  the  teeth  of  the  corresponding  portions. — 
Dovetail-Me,  dovetail-hinge.  See  file,  hinge. — Dove- 
tail-joint,  in  anat.,  the  suture  or  serrated  articulation, 
as  of  the  bones  of  the- head.— Dovetall-moldlng,  an  or- 
nament in  the  form  of  a  dove's  tail,  occurring  in  Eoman- 


Dovekie  {Mer£itltis  alle). 

breed  in  some  places  in  countless  numbers.  It  is  about 
8J  inches  long,  web-footed,  three-toed,  with  short  wings 
and  tail  and  short  stout  bill,  the  body  glossy  blue-black 
above,  with  white  scapular  stripes,  ends  of  secondaries 
white,  and  the  under  parts  mostly  white.    See  AUe. 

Joe,  who  had  been  out  hunting,  reported  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  open  water  three  dovelcies. 

C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Exp.,  p.  314. 

dovelet  (duv'let),  n.     [<  dove^  +  dim.  -let.]    A 
little  dove ;  a  young  dove. 
dove-like  (duv'lik),  a.    Having  the  appearance 
or  qualities  of  a  dove;  gentle. 

The  young  Spirit 
That  guides  it  has  the  dove-like  eyes  of  hope. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unboiuid,  ii.  4. 

doveling  (duv'ling),  n.    [<  dove^  +  dim.  -Ung^.] 
A  young  dove ;  a  dovelet. 
I  will  be  thy  little  mother,  my  doveling. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  748. 

doven  (do'ven).  V.  i.    Same  as  dove^. 

dovening  (dov  ning),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  doven, 
v.]    A  slumber.     Grose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

dove-plant  (duv'plant),  n.  The  Peristeria  elata, 
an  orchid  of  Central  America:  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  column  of  the  flower 
to  a  white  dove  with  expanded  wings.  Also 
called  Holy  Ghost  plant. 

dover  (do'ver;,  v.  i.     Same  as  dove^. 


.  Common  Dovetailing.    2.  Lap  Dovetailing. 


Dovetail-molding. —  Cathedral  of  Ely,  England. 

esque  architecture. — Dovetail-plates,  in  ship-building, 
plates  of  metal  let  into  the  heel  of  the  stern-post  and 
keel  of  a  vessel  to  bind  them  together.  Similar  plates  are 
used  for  joining  the  stern-foot  with  the  fore  end  of  the 
keel.  See  cut  under  s(em.— DovetaU-saw.  See  smcl. — 
Secret  dovetail,  a  manner  of  joining  in  which  neither 
pins  nor  dovetails  extend  through  the  work,  being  con- 
cealed by  its  outer  face. 

dovetail  (duv'tal),  v.  t.  [<  dovetail,  m.]  1.  To 
imite  by  tenons  in  the  form  of  a  pigeon's  tail 
spread  let  into  corresponding  mortises  in  a 
board  or  timber:  as,  to  dovetail  the  angles  of  a 
box. — 2.  Figuratively,  to  unite  closely,  as  if 
by  dovetails;  fit  or  adjust  exactly  and  firmly; 
adapt,  as  one  institution  to  another,  so  that 
they  work  together  smoothly  and  harmoniously. 

Into  the  hard  conglomerate  of  the  hill  the  town  is 
built ;  house  walls  and  precipices  morticed  into  one  an- 
other, dove-tailed  by  the  art  of  years  gone  by,  and  riveted 
by  age.  J.  A.  Synwnds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  10. 

He  [Lord  Chatham]  made  an  administration  so  check- 
ered and  speckled,  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so 
crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dove-tailed,  etc. 

Burke,  American  Taxation. 

When  any  particular  arrangement  has  been  for  a  course 
of  ages  adopted,  everything  also  has  been  adapted  to  it, 
and,  as  it  were,  fitted  and  dovetailed  into  it.     Brougham. 

dovetailed  (duv'tald),  a.  In  her.,  broken  into 
dovetails,  as  the  edge  or  bounding  line  of  an 
ordinary  or  any  division  of  the  field.  Sel 
ante^. 

dove-'WOod  (duv'-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  Alchor- 
nea  latifolia,  a  euphorbiaceous  tree  of  Jamaica. 

dovishf  (duv'ish),  a.  [<  dove^  +  -isfel.]  Like 
a  dove ;  innocent. 

Contempte  of  thys  worlde,  doveyshe  simplicitie,  ser- 
pentlike wysdome. 

Confut.  ofN.  Shaxton  (1546),  sig.  G  4,  b. 

dow^  (dou),  V.  i. ;  pret.  dowed,  dought.  [<  ME. 
dowen,  doghen,  dugen,  dugen,  pres.  ind.  deh,  deih, 
degh,  later  dowe,  doghe,  pret.  dought,  doughte, 
douhte,  doht,  <  AS.  dugan  (pres.  ind.  dedh,  pi. 
dugon,  pret.  dohte)  =  OS.  dugan  =  OFries.  duga 
=  b.  deugen  =  MLG.  dogen,  LGr.  dogen  =  OHG. 
tugan,  MHG.  tugen,  tougen,  G.  taugen  =  Icel. 
duga  =  OSw.  dugha,  dogha,  Sw.  duga  =  Dan. 
due  =  Goth,  dugan  (only  in  pres.  daug),  be  good, 
fitting,  able :  a  preterit-present  verb,  the  pres., 
AS.  dedh,  Goth,  datig,  being  orig.  a  pret.  from 
a  root  *dug,  be  good,  perhaps  akin  to  Gr.  rix% 


dowdy 

fortune,  luck,  Tii}';tf(lv«v,  obtain.  Hence  dought, 
doughty.  The  word  dow,  becoming  confused 
in  sense  and  form,  and  dialectally  in  pronun- 
ciation, in  certain  constructions  with  the  dif- 
ferent verb  doi,  was  at  length  in  literary  use 
completely  merged  with  it;  but  dow  remains  in 
dialectal  use :  see  do''-  and  do^.  The  difference 
well  appears  in  the  AS.  line  "do  a,  thastte duge " 
('do  aye  that  dows,'  i.  e.,  do  always  that  which 
is  proper).  The  two  verbs  also  appear  (doi 
twice,  in  the  sense  of  'put')  in  the  first  quot. 
below.]  It.  To  be  good,  as  for  a  purpose;  be 
proper  or  fitting;  suit. 

Duden  [did,  i.  e.,  put]  hire  bodi  thrin  in  a  stanene  thruh 
[coffin],  as  hit  deh  halhe  [saints]  to  donne  [do,  i.  e.,  put]. 

St.  Julkma,  p.  77. 

Eing  ne  broche  nabbe  ge,  .  .  ■.  he  no  swuch  thing  that 
on  [you]  ne  deih  forto  habben.  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  420. 

2t.  To  be  of  use ;  profit ;  avail. 

Ther  watz  moon  [moan]  for  to  make  when  meschef  was 

cnowen, 
That  nost  dowed  hot  the  deth  in  the  depe  stremes. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Moms),  ii.  374. 
Thre  yere  in  care  bed  lay  Tristrem  .  .  . 
That  neuer  ne  dought  him  day 
For  sorwe  he  had  o  night.      Sir  Tristrem,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  be  able ;  can.    [Scotch.] 

But  Dickie's  heart  it  grew  sae  great, 
That  ne'er  a  bit  o  't  he  dought  to  eat. 

J)ie:k  0'  the  Cow  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  72). 
But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding, 
And  down&  be  disputed.  Bums,  A  Dream. 

Do  what  I  dought  to  set  her  free. 
My  saul  lay  in  the  mire. 

Burn^,  To  Miss  Ferrier. 

4t.  To  be  (weU  or  iU) ;  do.     See  do^. 
dow^  (dou),  n.     [An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 

otdougli.]   1. Dough. —  2.  Acake.  [Prov.Eng.] 
dow*  (dou),  n.    A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 

dove''-. 
Furth  flew  the  dow  at  Noyis  command.   Sir  D.  Lyndsay. 
dow*t  (dou),  V.  t.    [<  ME.  dowen,  <  AF.  dower, 

OF.  douer,  doer,  F.  doner  (F.  also  doter:  see 

dote^)  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  dotar  =  It.  dota/re,  <  L. 

dotare,  endow:  see  dote^,  v.,  dotation.    Of.  ett- 

dow.]     1.  To  endow. 

Dobet  doth  ful  wel  and  dewid  he  is  also, 

And  hath  possessions  and  pluralites  for  pore  menis  sake 
Piers  Plowma/n  (A),  xi.  196. 

2.  To  give  up ;  bestow. 

O  lady  myn,  that  I  love  and  no  mo. 
To  whom  f or-evermo  myn  herte  I  dowe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  230. 
dow5,  n.    See  dhow. 

dowablet  (dou'a-bl),  a.  [<  AF.  dowable;  as 
dow^  +  -able.]  Fit  to  be  endowed;  entitled  to 
dower. 

Was  Ann  Sherburne  (widow  and  relict  of  Hichd.  Sher- 
burne) "dowable  of  said  lands,  &c.,"  and  how  long  did  she 
receive  said  dower? 

Jiecord  Soc.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  XI.  84. 

dowager  (dou'a-jfer), «.  [<  OF.  douagiere  (ML. 
doageria),  a  dowager  (def.  1),  fem.  of  douagier, 
douaigier,  dowaigier,  adj.,  <  douage  (as  if  E. 
*dowage),  dower,  <  (jF.  douer,  E.  dow^,  endow; 
see  dow^,  dower^.]  1 .  In  law,  a  widow  endowed 
or  possessed  of  a  jointure. — 2.  A  title  given  to 
a  widow  to  distinguish  her  from  the  wife  of  her 
husband's  heir  bearing  the  same  name:  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  widows  of  princes  and 
persons  of  rank. 

This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found, 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  ground, 
A  simple  sober  lite  in  patience  led. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox. 

Yea,  and  beside  this  he  offereth  to  take  to  wife  Elianor, 
Queue  Dowager  of  Portyngall,  without  any  dower. 

Hall,  Hen.  VIIL,  an.  19. 

dowagerism  (dou'a-jer-izm),  ».  [<  dowager  + 
4sm.]     The  rank  or  condition  of  a  dowager. 

dowairet, «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  dower^. 

dowar,  n.    See  douar. 

dowcett,  n.    See  doucet,  3. 

dowd.!  (doud),  a.  [B.  dial.,  <  loel.  daudhr  = 
AS.  dedd,  B.  dead :  see  dead.]  Dead;  flat ;  spir- 
itless.    [North.  Eng.] 

dowd2(doud),  Ji.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  woman's 
nightcap.     [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 

dowdet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  dowdy. 

dowdily  (dou'di-li),  adv.  In  a  dowdy  or  slov- 
enly manner. 

A  public  man  should  travel  gravely  with  the  faahionB, 
not  foppishly  before,  nor  dowdily  behind,  the  central 
movement  of  his  age.        S.  L.  Stevenson,  Samuel  Pepys. 

dowdiness  (dou'di-nes),  n.  [<  dowdy  +  -me««.] 
The  state  of  being  dowdy. 

dowdy  (dou'di),  n.  and  a.  [E.  dial,  also  dawdy, 
So.  dawdie,  <  MB.  dowde,  a  dowdy;  origin  ob- 
scure. Appar.  not  connected  with  aoMxKe,  idle, 
trifle :  see  dawdle.]    I.  n. ;  pi.  dowdies  (-diz). 


Barrel-end  in  three  pieces 
joined  by  Dowels. 


dowdy 

A  slatternly,   slovenly,  ill-dressed  woman;   a 
slattern,  especially  one  who  affects  finery. 
H  she  be  never  so  fowlle  a  dowde. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  112. 

Xaura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen-wench ;  .        Dido 

a  dowdy;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii/i! 

High  company ;  among  others  the  Duchess  of  Albemarle 

who  IS  ever  a  plain,  homely  dowdy.    Pepys,  Diary,  I.  iss! 

II.  a.  Slovenly;  ill-dressed;  slatternly:  tm- 

plied  to  women.  ^ 

No  huswifery  the  dowdy  creature  linew  • 

Xo  sum  up  all,  her  tongue  confessed  the  shrew 

Oay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Wednesday. 
PaUas  in  her  stockings  blue, 
Imposing,  but  a  little  dowdy. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  The  First  Fan. 
dowdyish  (dou'di-ish),  a.  [<  dowdy  +  -isUA 
Like  a  dowdy;  somewhat  dowdy. 
dowel  f  dou'el),  n.  [Also  formerly  or  dial,  doul, 
prob.  <  F.  dowille,  a  socket,  the  barrel  of  a  pis- 
tol (Cotgrave),  <  ML.  *ductUlus  (?),  dim.  of  duc- 
tus, a  canal,  duct :  see  duot,  conduit^,  and  cf . 
dossil.  On  the  other  hand',  ef .  G.  dohel  for  *tu- 
bel,  <  MHG.  tiibel,  OHG.  tupili,  a  tap,  plug,  nail.] 

1 .  A  wooden  or  metallic  pin  

or  tenon  used  for  securing 
together  two  pieces  of  wood, 
stone,  etc.  Corresponding  holes 
ntting  the  dowel  being  made  in 
each  of  the  two  pieces,  one  half 
of  the  pin  is  inserted  into  tlie  hole 
in  the  one  piece,  and  the  other 
piece  is  then  thrust  home  on  it. 
Tlie  dowel  may  serve  either  as  a 
permanent  attachment  of  the  two 
pieces  joined,  or  as  a  shifting  one ; 
in  the  latter  case  one  end  is  secured  by  glue  and  the  other 
is  left  free,  as  in  the  movable  leaves  of  an  extension  table. 
3.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  wall  to  re- 
ceive nails  of  skirtings,  etc. ;  a  dook. 
dowel  (dou'el),  V,  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doweled  or 
dowelled,  ppr.  doweling  or  dowellmg.  [<  dowel, 
M.]  To  fasten  together,  as  two  boards,  by  pins 
inserted  in  the  edges:  as,  to  dowel  pieces  which 
are  to  form  the  head  of  a  cask.  Sometimes 
written  dowl. 

dowel-bit  (dou'el-bit),  n.     A  boring-tool  the 
barrel  of  which  is  a  half-cylinder  terminating 
in  a  conoidal  cutting  edge  or  radial  point.    It 
is  used  in  a  brace.    Also  called  spoon-hit. 
dowel-joint  (dou' el-joint),  n.    A  joint  made  by 
means  of  a  dowel  or  dowels. 
dowel-pin  (dou' el-pin),  «.    A  dowel  used  to  fas- 
ten together  two  boards  or  timbers. 
dowel-pointer  (dou'el-poin"t6r),  n.    A  hoUow 
cone-shaped  tool  with  a  cutting  edge  on  its  in- 
ner face,  used  to  point  or  charSer  the  ends  of 
dowels  so  that  they  can  be  more  readily  driven. 
dower H.  »•    See  dougher. 
dower^  (dou'6r),  n.   [<  ME.  dower,  dowere,  dow- 
ayre,  <  AJF.  dowere,  OP.  doaire,  F.  douaire  =  Pr. 
dotaire,  <  ML.  dotarium  (also  doarivm,  after 
OF.),  dower,  <  L.  dos  {dot-),  dower:  see  dot^, 
dotation,  dow^,  endow.']    1.  The  property  which 
a  woman  brings  to  her  husband  at  marriage ; 
dowry. 

Is  there  a  virgin  of  good  fame  wants  dower! 
He  is  a  father  to  her.    Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  i.  3. 
He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dawer, 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Whittier,  Maud  Muller. 

2.  In  law,  the  portion  which  the  law  allows  to 
a  widow  for  her  life  out  of  the  real  property 
in  which  her  deceased  husband  held  an  estate 
of  inheritance.  At  common  law  it  is  one  third  of  such 
real  property  held  by  the  husband  at  any  time  during  the 
marriage  as  the  common  issue  of  the  husband  and  wife 
might  have  inherited,  except  such  property  as  has  been  con- 
veyed with  the  cgncurrence  of  the  wife.  The  wife  may  also 
bar  the  right  of  dower  by  accepting  a  jointui-e.  By  modify- 
ing statutes,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  the  dower  is  some- 
times a  share  in  fee,  and  sometimes  extends  only  to  prop- 
erty which  the  husband  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
Euiland,  by  the  Dower  Act  of  1833,  the  common-law  rights 
of  the  wife  have  been  greatly  modified,  her  dower  being 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  husband.  In  the  earher 
periods  of  the  common  law  several  kinds  of  dower  were 
usual  as  dower  ad  ostium  ecclesue,  which  was  dower  vol- 
untarily pledged  by  the  husband  at  the  porch  of  the  church 
where  the  marriage  was  solemnized ;  and  in  this  case  the 
share  might  be  less  than  a  third,  or  (except  for  a  restric- 
tion at  one  time  imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  feudal  lords)  it  might  be  more  than  a  third.  This 
was,  sometimes  at  least,  done  by  the  declaration  in  the 
marriage  service  "with  all  my  lands  I  thee  endow,   or  the 
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husband  might  specify  a  particular  manor  or  other  lands. 
If  he  had  no  lands,  or  chose  to  mention  goods  only,  the 
declaration  was,  as  now,  "with  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endow,"  in  which  case  the  wife,  if  she  survived  him, 
was  entitled  to  a  third  of  the  personal  property  left  by 
him-  and  if  he  left  lands,  the  law,  notwithstanding  his 
omission  to  promise  dower  in  them,  gave  her  what  was 
failed  reasonable  dower,  or  dower  according  to  custom,  viz., 
the  life  estate  in  one  third  as  above  described,  unless  she 
had  accepted  a  jointure  or  other  provision  in  lieu  of  dower. 
The  dower  of  lands  in  English  law  .  .  .  Ijelonged  to  a 
class  of  institutions  widely  spread  over  western  Europe, 
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very  similar  in  general  character,  often  designated  as  doa- 
rium,  but  differing  considerably  in  detaU. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  338. 

3.  One's  portion  of  natural  gifts ;  personal  en- 
dowment. 

He's  noble  every  way,  and  worth  a  wife 
With  all  the  dowers  of  virtue. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  v.  3. 
And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go. 
Through  love,  tlirough  hope,  and  faith's  transcendent 

dower, 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 

Wordsworth,  River  Duddon,  xxxiv. 
Admeasurement  of  dower,  a  proceeding  to  set  off  to 
a  widow  the  third  of  her  deceased  husband's  property  to 
which  she  is  legally  entitled.— Assignment  of  dower. 
See  assign,  d.— Inchoate  right  of  dower,  that  antici- 
pation of  a  right  of  dower  which  a  wife  of  the  owner  of 
real  property  has  during  his  life,  it  being  contingent  on 
her  surviving  as  his  widow.— Release  of  dower,  the  act 
or  instrument  by  which  an  inchoate  right  of  dower  is 
extinguished.  At  common  law  this  is  effected  only  by 
joining  in  the  husband's  deed  of  conveyance.— To  assign 
dower.  See  assign.— To  bar  dower,  to  preclude  ttie 
claiming  of  dower  by  a  widow,  as  by  her  joining  her  hus- 
band in  conveying  during  his  life.— Writ  of  dower,  a 
process  for  the  establishing  of  the  right  of  dower,  or  the 
recovery  of  the  land  by  the  widow, 
dower^i  (dou'6r), «.  J.  l<.dower^,n.']  To  furnish 
with  dower;  portion;  endow. 
Will  you,  .  .  . 

Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath. 
Take  her,  or  leave  her?  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom, 

With  golden  stars  above ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 
The  love  of  love.  Tennyson,  The  Poet. 

dower-house  (dou'6r-hous),  n.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, a  house  provided  for  the  residence  of  a 
widow  after  the  estate  of  her  husband,  with  its 
manor-house,  has  passed  to  the  heir. 
dowerless  (dou'6r-les),  a.  [<  dower  +  -less^.] 
Destitute  of  dower;  having  no  portion  or  for- 
tune. 

Dow'rless  to  court  some  peasant's  arms. 
To  guard  your  withered  age  from  harms. 

H.  More,  The  Colt  and  the  Farmer,  Fable  12. 

doweryt  (dou'6r-i),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
dowry. 
do'wf  (douf),  a.  [Sc,  also  written  douf,  dolf, 
etc.,  <  Icel.  daufr,  deaf,  dull,  =  E.  deaf,  q.  v.  Cf. 
doveS.]  1.  Dull;  flat;  noting  a  defect  of  spirit 
or  animation,  and  also  of  courage ;  melancholy ; 
gloomy;  inactive;  lethargic;  pithless;  vapid; 
wanting  force ;  frivolous.    Jamieson. 

They're  [Italian  lays]  dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Dowf  and  dowie,  dowf  and  dowie, 
They're  dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Wi'  a'  their  variorum.     J.  SHnner,  TuUoohgoruni. 

2.  Dull;  hollow:  a^  a  tiowf  sound.    Jamieson. 
do'Wie  (dou'i),  a.    Dull;  melancholy;  in  bad 
health;  in  bad  tune.     [Scotch.] 

She  mauna  put  on  the  black,  the  black, 
Nor  yet  the  dowie  brown. 
Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  135). 
O  bonny,  bonny,  sang  the  bird. 
Sat  on  the  coil  o'  hay. 
But  dowie,  dowie,  was  the  maid 
That  follow'd  the  corpus'  clay. 

Clerk  Saunders,  II.  324. 

do'witch(dou'ich),«.  Sa.mea,s  doioitcher.  [Local, 
U.  S.  (New  York).] 

dowitcher  (dou'ieh-6r),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
G.  deutsch,  German  (or  D.  duitsch,  Dutch), 
deutscJier,  a  German:  see  Dutch.]  The  red- 
breasted  or  gray-baeked  snipe,  Macrorhamphus 
griseus :  a  popular  and  now  a  book  name  of  this 
species,  which  was  formerly  locally  (Long  Is- 
land and  vicinity)  called  German  or  Dutch  snipe, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  so-called  English  snipe, 
GalUnagO  wilsoni.  a  closely  related  species,  M.  scolo- 
paceus,  is  known  as  the  long-billed,  western,  or  whiie-iailed 
dowitcher.  The  name  is  sometimes  locally  misapplied  to 
the  pectoral  sandpiper,  Actodromas  maculata.  Also  dow- 
itch,  dowitehee.—  Bastard  dowitcher  or  dowltch,  the 
stilt-sandpiper,  Micropalama  himantopus, 
dowk,  dowke  (douk),  n.  [E.  dial., prob.  =  So. 
dalk,  varieties  of  slate  clay,  sometimes  common 
clay,  =  dauch,  "a  soft  and  black  substance 
chiefly  of  clay,  mica,  and  what  resembles  coal- 
dust,"  =  daugh  =  E.  dough,  q.  v.]  The  name 
given  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land to  the  dark-colored  argillaceous  material 
which  not  unfrequently  constitutes  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  veins. 

The  news  of  bonny  dowk  and  excellent  rider.have  fre- 
quently proved  the  only  solace  of  unsuccessful  adven- 
tures. Sopmth,  Mining  District  of  Alston  Moor,  p.  109. 
dowl  (doul),  n.  [Also  written  dowie,  doul,  prob. 
<  OP.  douille,  doille,  doulle,  soft,  something  soft 
(>  P.  douillet,  soft,  downy,  douillette,  a  wadded 
garment),  F.  dial,  douilles,  hairs,  <  L.  ducUlis, 
ductile:  see  ductile.]  One  of  the  filaments 
which  make  up  the  blade  of  a  feather ;  a  fiber 
of  down;  down. 


down 

There  is  a  certain  shell-flsh  in  the  sea  .  .  .  that  bears 
a  mossy  dowie  or  wool,  whereof  cloth  was  spun. 

Hist,  of  Man.  Arts  (1661). 

No  feather  or  dowie  of  a  feather  but  was  heavy  enough 
for  him.  De  Quinsy. 

dowlas, dowlass  (dou'las),m.  [Prob., Uke many 
other  names  of  cloths,  from  a  town-name ;  said 
to  be  from  Doullens,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Somme,  France.]  A  strong  and  coarse  linen 
cloth,  used,  until  the  introduction  of  machine- 
woven  cotton  cloth,  for  purposes  not  requiring 
fine  linen.  Yorkshire  and  the  south  of  Scotland 
were  the  chief  places  of  its  manirfacture  during 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  maid,  subdued  by  fees,  her  trunk  unlocks. 
And  gives  the  cleanly  aid  of  dowlass-s,Taoe^z. 

Oay,  To  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

dowledt.o-  [ME.,  <  dowie,  doule,  dole,  etc.: 
see  doie^.]    Dead;  flat.    Malliwell. 

And  loke  ye  gyue  no  persone  noo  dowled  drynke,  for  it 
wyll  breke  yo  scabbe.         Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  268. 

dowless  (dou'les),  a.  [Sc,  also  doless,  <  dow\ 
=  do^,  +  -less.]  Feeble;  wanting  spirit  or 
activity;  shiftless. 

Dowless  fowk,  for  health  gaue  down. 
Along  your  howms  be  streekan 
Their  limnis  this  day.      Picken,  Poems,  p.  55. 

dowlyt,  adv.  [ME. ,  <  dowie,  doule,  dole,  etc. :  see 
dole^^    Feebly;  despairingly. 

With  fainttyng<&  feblenes  he  fell  to  the  ground 
All  dowly,  for  dole,  in  a  dede  swone. 

DestructimiofTro!/(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13937. 

do'wni  (doun),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  downe, 
doune;  <  ME.  down,  doun,  earlier  dune,  dun,  a 
hUl,  <  AS.  dUn,  a  hill,  =  OHG.  dUn,  a  promon- 
tory, =  Sw.  dial,  dun,  a  hillj  in  the  other  Tout, 
languages  confined  to  a  special  sense :  =  OFries. 
d«»e,  NPries.  dM»e=MD.  duvne,  D.  duin='MLG. 
dune,  LG.  diine  (>  G.  diine  =  E.  dune,  dial,  dene 
=  F.  dune  =  It.  Sp.  Pg.  duna),  a  sand-hill,  a 
sand-bank,  a  shifting  ridge  of  sand  (see  dune) ; 
prob.  of  Celtic  origin,  <  Jr.  dun,  a  hill,  mount,  fort, 
=  W.  din,  a  hill-fort  (OCelt.  *diin,  in  Latinized 
place-names,  as  Lugdunum,  Lyons,  Augu^todu- 
num,  etc.),  =  OHG.  MHG.  zun,  G.  zaun  =  OS. 
tun  =z  AS.  tun  =  Icel.  tUn,  an  inclosed  place, 
an  inclosure,  a  town  (see  town,  which  is  thus 
cognate  with  down);  perhaps  =  Gr.  ft'f  (div-),  a 
heap,  a  heap  of  sand,  the  beach  or  sea-shore, 
=  Skt.  dhamus,  a  sand-bank,  dhanvan,  beach, 
shore.  Hence  down%  adv.,  prep.,  and  v.]  1. 
A  hUl ;  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation  and  more 
or  less  rounded  outline :  in  this  general  sense 
now  chiefly  in  poetry,  as  opposed  to  dale,  vale, 
valley. 

The  dubbement  [adornment]  dere  of  doun  &  dalez, 
Of  wod  &  water  &  wlonk  [beautiful]  playnez, 
Bylde  in  me  blys,  abated  my  balez. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  121. 
Downs,  that  almost  escape  th'  inquiring  eye, 
That  melt  and  fade  into  the  distant  sliy. 

Cowper,  Retirement. 
A  traveller  who  has  gained  the  brow 
Of  some  aerial  down.      Wordsworth,  Prelude,  ix. 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-tower'd  mill, 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
[This  word  enters  (as  Dun-,  Don^,  -down,  -dan)  into  the 
names  of  numerous  places  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Celts 
in  England,  referring  originally  to  a  fortified  hill,  or  a  hill 
advantageously  situated  for  defense.] 
2.  Same  as  dune.  Hence  —  3.  A  bare,  level 
space  on  the  top  of  a  hill;  more  generally,  a 
high,  rolling  region  not  covered  by  forests. 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
My  flocks  are  ma;ny,  and  the  downs  as  large 
They  feed  upon. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  3. 

4.  pi.  Specifically,  certain  districts  in  south- 
em  and  southeastern  England  which  are  un- 
derlain by  the  Chalk  (which  see).  These  districts 
are  considerably  elevated  above  the  adjacent  areas,  and 
are  dry  in  consequence  of  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  un- 
derlying rock.  They  are  not  forest-covered,  Ijut  form  nat- 
ural pastures,  and  are  largely  given  over  to  sheep-raising. 
Tlie  North  Downs  are  in  Kent,  England ;  the  South  Downs, 
in  Sussex.  The  one  is  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south, 
of  the  remarkable  district  I^nown  as  the  Weald  (which  see). 
Various  other  areas  of  similar  cliaracter  are  called  downs, 
and  to  this  word  there  is  often  some  geographical  prefix, 
as  the  Marlborough  Downs.  When  used  to  designate  an 
area  of  considerable  extent,  the  word  is  always  made 
plural,  and  means  simply  the  hills,  or  the  higlilands.  A 
limited  portion  of  this  high,  rolling  region  is  often  called 
the  down.— The  Downs,  as  a  proper  name,  a  roadstead  on 
the  coast  of  Kent  in  England,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
strait  of  Dover,  where  the  North  Downs  meet  the  coast- 
line. It  lies  between  the  North  and  South  Forelands,  op- 
posite Deal,  Sandwich,  and  Ramsgate,  Inside  of  the  shal- 
low called  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  is  an  important  shelter 
for  shipping. 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 

Oay,  Black-eyed  Susan. 
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down^  (doun),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  downe, 
doiine;  <  ME.  down,  doun,  doune,  earlier  dune, 
dun,  down,  abbr.  of  adune,  adun,  E.  adown,  < 
AS.  ddun,  ddune,  also  of-dune,  adv.,  down,  orig. 
ofduite,  i.  e.,  from  (the)  hill :  of,  off,  from;  dune, 
dat.  of  dun,  a  hill:  see  down^,  u.  Cf.  adown, 
adv.,  of  which  down^  is  an  aphetic  form.]  1. 
In  a  descending  direction;  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  place,  degree,  or  condition:  as,  to  look 
down;  to  run  down;  the  temperature  is  down 
to  zero. 

And  aftre  is  Lfbye  the  hye,  and  Lybye  the  lowe,  that  de- 
Ecendethe  dovm  toward  the  grete  See  of  Spayne. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  263. 

He's  ta'en  down  the  bush  o'  woodbine,    ,  _ 
Hung  atween  her  hour  and  the  witch  carline. 

WaiK'i  Ladye  (Child's  BaUads,  I.  167). 

2.  In  a  direction  from  a  source  or  starting- 
point,  from  a  more  to  a  less,  important  place  or 
situation,  or  the  like :  as,  to  sail  down  toward 
the  mouth  of  a  stream;  to  go  down  into  the 
country. 

In  the  evening  I  went  down  to  the  port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  129. 

3.  In  a  descending  order ;  from  that  which  is 
higher  or  earlier  in  a  series  or  progression  to 
that  which  is  lower  or  later. 

From  God's  Justice  he  comes  down  to  Man's  Justice. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvL 
And  lest  I  should  be  wearied,  madam, 
To  cut  things  short,  come  dovm  to  Adam. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

The  Papacy  had  lost  all  authority  with  all  classes,  from 

the  great  feudal  prince  dovm  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Macaulay,  Von  Kanke. 

4.  In  musie,  from  a  more  acute  to  a  less  acute 
pitch. —  5.  From  a  greater  to  a  less  bulk,  de- 
gree of  consistency,  etc. :  as,  to  boil  down  a 
decoction. — 6.  To  or  at  a  lower  rate  or  point, 
as  to  price,  demand,  etc. ;  below  a  standard 
or  requirement :  as,  to  mark  down  goods  or  the 
prices  of  goods ;  the  stocks  sold  down  to  a  very 
low  figure ;  to  beat  down  a  tradesman. 

I  brought  him  down  to  your  two  butter -teeth,  and  them 
he  would  hav  e.    B.  Joruson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  4. 

7.  Below  the  horizon :  as,  the  sun  or  moon  is 
down. 

At  the  day  of  date  of  euen-songe. 
On  oure  byfore  the  sonne  go  doun. 

AUiterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  529. 

'Tis  Hesperus  —  there  he  stands  with  glittering  crown, 
First  admonition  that  the  sun  is  doivn ! 

Wordsworth,  Tintern  Abbey. 

8.  Prom  an  erect  or  standing  to  a  prostrate  or 
overturned  position  or  condition:  as,  to  beat 
dmen  the  walls  of  a  city ;  to  knock  a  man  down. 

The  creest  and  the  coronalle,  the  claspes  of  sylver, 
Clenly  with  his  clubb  he  crasschede  downe  at  onez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1108. 
Pelleas  .  .  . 
Cast  himself  down;  and  .  .  .  lay 
At  random  looking  over  the  brown  earth. 

Tennyson,  Felleas  and  Ettarre. 

9.  In  or  into  a  low,  fallen,  overturned,  pros- 
trate, or  doTTOcast  position  or  condition,  as  a 
state  of  discomfiture ;  at  the  bottom  or  lowest 
point,  either  literally  or  figuratively:  as,  never 
Mck  a  man  when  he  is  down;  to  put  down  a 
rebellion;  to  be  taken  down  with  a  fever. 

And  thys  holy  place  ys  callyd  Sancta  Maria  De  Spasimo. 
Seynt  Elyne  byldyd  a  chirche  ther,  but  yt  ys  Downe. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  32. 
He  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

His  [Shaftesbury's]  disposition  led  him  generally  to  do 

his  utmost  to  exalt  the  side  which  was  up,  and  to  depress 

the  side  which  was  doitm.   Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

There  is  a  chill  air  surrounding  those  who  are  down  in 

the  world-  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iv.  2. 

Hence — 10.  Into  disrepute  or  disgrace ;  so  as 
to  discredit  or  defeat :  as,  to  preach  down  error ; 
to  write  down  an  opponent  or  his  character;  to 
run  down  a  business  enterprise. 

He  shar'd  our  dividend  o'  the  crown 
"We  had  so  painfully  preach'd  down. 

S.  Bictler,  Hudibras. 

11.  On  or  to  the  ground. 

Ko  shot  did  ever  hit  them,  nor  could  ever  any  Conspir- 
ator attaine  that  honor  as  to  get  them  doume. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  ii. 

In  our  natural  Pace  one  Foot  cannot  be  up  till  the 
other  be  down.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  lii.  1. 

12.  On  the  counter;  hence,  in  hand:  as,  he 
bought  it  for  cash  down ;  he  paid  part  down  and 
gave  his  note  for  the  balance. 

I  will  kneel  to  you,  pray  for  you,  pay  dovm 
A  thousand  hourly  vows,  sir,  for  your  health. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  6. 

Can't  you  trust  one  another,  without  such  Earnest 

drncn  ?  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  iii.  1. 
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13.  EUiptically:  in  an  imperative  or  interjec- 
tional  use,  the  imperative  verb  {go,  come,  get, 
fall,  kneel,  etc.)  being  omitted,  (a)  Used  absolute- 
ly :  as,  down  !  dog,  down ! 

Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow, 

Thy  element's  below !  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

(b)  Followed  by  with,  being  then  equivalent  to  a  transitive 

verb  with  dovm  (put,  pull,  take  down),  in  either  a  literal 

or  a  denunciatory  sense :  as,  down  with  the  sail !  dovm 

with  it !  down  with  tyranny ! 

D&iim  with  the  palace,  fire  it.  Dryden. 

14.  On  paper  or  in  a  book :  with  write,  jot,  set, 
put,  or  other  verb  applicable  to  writing. 

This  day  is  holy  ;  doe  ye  write  it  downe. 
That  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion. 
Doesn't  Mr.  Fosbrook  let  you  take  places  for  a  play  be- 
fore it  is  advertised,  and  set  you  dovm  for  a  box  for  every 
new  piece  through  the  season?     Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

15.  In  place,  position,  or  occupation;  firmly; 
closely. 

He  [a  worshiper]  that  sees  another  composed  in  his 
behaviour  throughout,  and  fixed  dovm  to  the  holy  duty  he 
is  engaged  in,  grows  ashamed  of  his  own  indifference  and 
indecencies,  his  spiritual  dissipations  and  dryness. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II,  xlx. 
Down  charge !  a  command  to  a  dog  to  lie  down,  used 
when  shooting  with  pointers  or  setters.— Down  east,  in 
or  into  Maine  or  the  regions  bordering  on  the  eastern  sea- 
coast  of  New  England.  [U.  S.] — Down  in  the  mouth. 
See  mouth. —  Down  south,  in  or  into  the  Southern  States. 
[U.  S.]— Down  to  date.  See  daiei.— Down  with  the 
dust,  down  with  the  helm,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— To 
hack  down,  bear  do'wn,  bring  down,  etc.  See  the 
verbs. — To  he  down  at  heel.  See  heeli-.— To  he  down 
on  one's  luck,  to  be  in  ill  luck.— To  he  down  upon  or 
on,  to  fall  upon  ;  attack ;  berate ;  hence,  to  be  angry  or 
out  of  humor  with.    [CoUoq.] 

Be  kerf ul  yer  don't  git  no  green  ones  in  among  *em,  else 
Hepsy  '11  be  dovm  on  me.      H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  180. 

To  come  down  on,  to  come  down  with.  See  come.— 
To  lay  down,  figuratively,  to  state  or  expound,  especial- 
ly emphatically  or  authoritatively :  as,  to  lay  dovm  a  prin- 
ciple.—To  lay  down  the  law,  to  give  emphatic  com- 
mands or  reproof, — Union  down.  See  flag  of  distress, 
under  flag2. — Up  and  down.  See  up. 
down^  (doun),prep.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  downe, 
doune;  <  down,  adv.  Cf.  adown,  prep.,  of  which 
down'^  is  an  aphetic  form.  The  prepositional 
use  of  the  aphetic  form  does  not  appear  in  ME. 
or  AS.]  1.  In  a  descending  direction  upon  or 
along,  either  literally,  as  from  a  higher  toward 
a  lower  level  or  position,  or  from  a  point  or 
place  which  is  regarded  as  higher;  adown:  as, 
to  glance  down  a  page ;  to  ramble  down  the  val- 
ley;  to  sail  down  a  stream;  an  excursion  down 
the  bay;  down  the  road. 

Many  do  travel  downe  this  river  from  Turin  to  Venice. 
Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  97. 

"When  the  wind  is  dovm  the  range,  i.  e.,  blowing  from 
the  archer  toward  the  target,  the  elevation  of  the  bow-hand 
must  be  lessened,    if.  arid  W.  Thompson,  Archery,  p.  39. 

2.  Along  the  course  or  progress  of :  as,  down  the 
ages. — Down  the  country,  toward  the  sea,  or  toward 
the  part  where  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean. 

down^  (doun),  a.  andJi.  [<  down^,  adv.']  1.  a. 
1.  Cast  or  direeted  downward;  downcast;  de- 
jected :  as,  a  down  look. 

Thou  art  so  dovm,  upon  the  least  disaster ! 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  4. 

A  dovm  countenance  he  had,  as  if  he  would  have  looked 
thirty  mile  into  helL  Middleton,  The  Black  Book. 

2t.  Downright;  plain;  positive. 
Her  many  down  denials.  Fletcher,  Valentinian. 

3.  Downward ;  that  goes  down,  or  ,on  a  road 
regarded  as  down :  as,  a  down  train  or  boat. — 
Down  beat,  in  mvsic :  (a)  The  down  ward  motion  of  a  con- 
ductor's hand  or  baton,  by  which  the  primary  and  initial 
accent  or  pulse  of  each  measure  is  marked.  (6)  The  ac- 
cent or  pulse  thus  marked, — DownbOW,  in  violin-play- 
ing, the  stroke  of  the  bow  from  nut  to  point,  made  by  low- 
ering the  right  arm  :  often  indicated  by  the  sign  i— i, 

II,  n.  A  downward  movement ;  a  low  state; 
a  reverse :  as,  the  ups  and  dovms  of  fortune. 

A  woman  who  had  age  enough,  and  experience  enough 
in  downs  as  well  as  ups,    F.  R.  Stockton,  The  Dusantes,  iii. 

do'wn^  (doun),  V.    [<  down"^,  adv.]    I.  trans.  To 
cause  to  go  down,    (a)  To  put,  throw,  or  knock  down ; 
overthrow ;  subdue :  as,  to  domn  a  man  with  a  blow. 
The  hidden  beauties  seem'd  in  wait  to  lie, 
To  down  proud  heai-ts  that  would  not  willing  die. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

I  remember  howyou  dovmed  Beauclerck  and  Hamilton, 
the  wits,  once  at  our  house.  Mrm.  D'Arblay. 

(b)  To  discourage ;  dishearten ;  dispirit.  [Obsolete  or  col- 
loquial in  both  senses.] 

The  lusty  Courser,  that  late  scom'd  the  ground. 
Now  lank  and  lean,  with  crest  and  courage  dovmd. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  IL,  The  Schisme. 

n.  intrans.  To  go  down,  (a)  To  descend ;  sink ; 
faU. 

When  one  puUeth  down  his  fellow,  they  must  needs 
dovm  both  of  them.  Latimer,  Sermon  bet  Edw.  VL,  1550. 


do-wncastness 

And  you  may  know  by  my  size  that  I  have  a  kind  of 
alacrity  in  sinking ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I 
should  rfotiTi.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii,  5. 

If  we  must  dovm,  let  us  like  cedars  fall. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (!),  Faithful  Friends,  v,  1. 
Does  he  instantly  dovm  upon  his  knees  in  mute,  be- 
cause ecstatic,  acknowledgment  of  the  Highest? 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  301. 
(b)  To  go  down  the  throat ;  hence,  to  be  palatable ;  be  ac- 
ceptable or  trustworthy. 

This  will  not  down  with  me  ;  I  dare  not  trust 

This  fellow.        Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  iv.  2. 

If  he  at  any  time  calls  for  victuals  between  meals,  use 

him  nothing  but  dry  bread.    If  he  be  hungry  more  than 

wanton,  bread  alone  will  down.      Locke,  Education,  §  14. 

down^  (doun),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  downe, 
doune;  <  ME.  down,  downe,  doun  =  MLCt.  dune, 
LG.  dune  (>  G.  daune),  t.  (perhaps  of  Scand. 
origin),  =  Icel.  dwnn,  m.,  =  Sw.  Dan.  dun, 
down.    Prob.  not  connected  with  MD.  donse, 
donst,  down,  flock,  pollen,  D.  dons,  down:  see 
dust.]    1 .  The  fine  soft  covering  of  fowls  under 
the  feathers ;  the  fine  soft  feathers  which  con- 
stitute the  under  plumage  of  birds,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  contour-feathers,  particularly 
when  thick  and  copious,  as  in  swans,  ducks, 
and  other  water-fowls.    The  eider-duck  yields 
most  of  the  down  of  commerce.    See  down^ 
feather. 
He  has  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  down,  his  ain  dear  Annie. 
Bonnie  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  48). 
Instead  of  i)owj7i,.hard  Beds  they  chose  to  have. 
Such  as  might  bid  them  not  forget  their  Grave. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  i, 

2.  The  first  feathering  of  a  bird;  the  downy 
plumage  or  floeeus  with  which  a  prseeoeial  bird 
is  clothed  when  hatched,  or  that  which  an  al- 
tricial  bird  first  acquires. — 3.  The  soft  hair  of 
the  human  face  when  beginning  to  appear. 

Here  they  also  found  the  statue  ...  of  naked  Castor, 
having  a  hat  on  his  head,  his  chin  a  little  covered  with 
doune.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p,  224, 

The  first  down  begins  to  shade  his  face,  Dryden. 

4.  A  fine  soft  pubescence  upon  plants  and  some 
fruits ;  also,  the  light  feathery  pappus  or  coma 
upon  seeds  by  which  they  are  borne  upon  the 
wind,  as  in  the  dandelion  and  thistle. 

As  he  saith,  in  truncke  who  wol  hem  doo 
Must  pike  away  the  downe  of  alle  the  tree. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E,  T.  S,),  p.  195. 
A  part  of  Margaret's  work  for  the  season  was  gleaning 
from  the  bounties  of  forest  and  field ;  and,  aided  by  Itose, 
she  got  quantities  of  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  vegetable 
down.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  iL  6, 

In  the  down,  downy ;  covered  with  down-feathers,  as  a 
chick,  duckling,  or  gosling  whenjust  hatched,  Seeflocetts. 
—To  drive  down.    See  drive. 
dcwna  (dou'na).   [Sc. — i.  e.,  dow  na :  see  dow^ ; 
na  =  E.  no,  adv.,  not;  <it.canrufi,dinna.]    Can- 
not.    See  dow'^,  3.    [Scotch.] 
do'wnbear  (doun'bar),  V.  t.    [<  dovm^,  adv.,  + 
hear^.]    To  bear  down;  depress. 
do'wn-beard  (doun'berd),  n.     The  downy  or 
winged  seed  of  the  thistle.     [Rare.] 

It  is  frightful  to  think  how  every  idle  volume  flies  abroad 

like  an  idle  globular  downbeard,  embryo  of  new  millions. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  263. 

do'wn-bed  (doun'bed),  n.    A  bed  stuffed  with 
down;  hence,  a  very  soft,  luxurious  bed. 

You  must  not  look  for  down-beds  here,  nor  hangings. 
Though  I  could  wish  ye  strong  ones. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  i,  4. 

down-by  (doun'bi),  adv.     [<  down^,  adv.,  +  by, 

adv.]    Down  the  way.     [Scotch.] 
do'wncast  (doun'kast),  a.  and  n.   I.  a.  1 .  Cast  or 

direeted  downward :  as,  a  downcast  eye  or  look. 

Eyes  downcast  for  shame. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 144, 

Hence  —  2.  Depressed;  dejected:  as,  a, down- 
cast spirit. 

Downcast  he  [Lessing]  could  never  be,  for  his  strongest 
instinct,  invaluable  to  him  also  as  a  critic,  was  to  see 
things  as  they  really  are, 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser,,  p.  316, 

3.  In  mining,  descending.  The  current  of  air  taken 
from  the  surface  to  ventilate  the  interior  of  a  coal-mine 
is  called  the  downcast  current,  and  the  shaft  through  which 
It  is  conveyed  the  downcast  shaft. 

II.  n.  1.  A  downward  look:  generally  im- 
plying sadness  or  pensiveness. 

That  down-cast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 
Shews  a  fine  sorrow. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  ii.  2. 

I  saw  the  respectful  Downcast  of  his  Eyes,  when  you 
catcht  him  gazing  at  you  during  the  Musick. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  ii,  L 

2.  In  mining,  the  ventilating  shaft  down  which 

the  air  passes  in  circulating  through  a  mine. 

downcastness  (doun'kast-nes),  n.    The  state 

of  being  downcast ;  dejectedness. 

Your  doubts  to  chase,  your  dmvncastness  to  cheer. 

D.M.  Motr. 


downcome 

^OWncome  (doun'kum),  n.  [<  down^  +  come.'] 
A  tumbling  or  falling  down ;  especially,  a  sud- 
den or  heavy  fall;  hence,  ruin;  destruction. 

Ye  sail  William  Wallace  see, 

Wi  the  dovm-come  of  Kobin  Hood. 

S%r  William  Wallace  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  242) 

When  ever  the  Pope  shall  Ml,  if  his  ruine  hee  not  like 

the  sudden  dovm-come  of  a  Towre,  the  Bishops,  when  thev 

see  him  tottering,  will  leave  him.  ^ 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

down-draft,  down-draught  (doun'draft),  n. 
1.  A  downward  draft  or  current  of  air,  as  in 
a  chimney,  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  etc.— 2.  A 
burden;  anything  that  draws  one  down,  espe- 
cially in  worldly  circumstances:  as,  he  has 
been  a  down-draft  on  me.    [Scotch  pron.  don'- 
dracht.] 
•downdraw  (doun'dra),  n.    Same  as  down-draft. 
■down-east (doun'est'),^rep._p/jr.as a.   Coming 
from  or  living  in  the  northeastern  part  of  New 
England:  as,  a  down-east  farmer.     [U.  S.] 
■down-easter   (doun'es'ter),  n.      One  Uving 
"down  east"  from  the  speaker:  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  New  Englandefs  generally,  but  spe- 
cifically to  the  inhabitants  of  Maine.     [U.  S.] 
downed  (dound),  a.     [<  downS  -I-  -ed^;  =  Dan. 
dunet.']    Covered  or  stuffed  with  down. 
Their  nest  so  deeply  downed.  Young. 

■downfall  (doun'fai),  n.  [<  down'2  +  faU.]  1. 
A  falling  downward;  a  fall;  descent:  as,  the 
downfall  of  a  stream. 

Each  domn/all  of  a  flood  the  mountains  pour 
From  their  rich  bowels  rolls  a  silver  stream. 

Dryden. 
2t.   What  falls  downward ;  a  waterfall. 

Those  cataracts  or  downfalls.  Holland. 

St.  A  pit ;  an  abyss. 

Catrafosso  tlt.],adeepe,  hollowe,  vglyordreadfull  ditch, 
hole,  pit,  den,  trench,  gulf  e,  dungeon  or  downfall.  Florio. 

■4.  Descent  or  fall  to  a  lower  position  or  stand- 
ing ;  complete  failure  or  overthrow ;  ruin :  as, 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 

The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild ;  and  too  well  given 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  doionfall. 

Shah,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
5.  Waning;  decay.     [Bare.] 

'Tween  the  spring  and  downfall  of  the  light. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

■6.  A  kind  of  trap  in  which  a  weight  or  missile 
falls  down  when  the  set  is  sprung ;  a  deadfall. 
See  the  extract. 

Another  native  method  of  destroying  those  animals 
thippopotamuses]  is  by  means  of  a  trap  known  as  the  down- 
fall, consisting  of  a  heavy  wooden  beam  armed  at  one  end 
-with  a  poisoned  spear-head  and  suspended  by  the  other 
'to  a  forked  pole  or  overhanging  branch  of  a  tree.  The 
cord  by  which  the  beam  is  suspended  descends  to  the  path 
beneath,  across  which  it  lies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  set 
free  the  instant  it  is  touched  by  the  foot  of  the  passing 
hippopotamus  ;  the  beam  thus  liberated  immediately  de- 
scends, and  the  poisoned  weapon  passes  into  the  head  or 
back  of  the  luckless  beast,  whose  death  in  the  adjacent 
stream  takes  place  soon  after.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  866. 

downfallen  (doun'f&''''ln),  a.    Fallen ;  ruined. 

Let  us  .  .  . 
Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and,  like  good  men, 
Bestride  our  domn-faU'n  birthdom. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

The  land  is  now  divorced  by  the  downf alien  steep  cliffs 
on  thelarther  side.  R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

down-feather  (doun'feTH'^fir),  n.  In  ornith.,  a 
feather,  generally  of  small  size  compared  with 
a  contour-feather,  characterized  by  a  downy 
or  plumulaceous  structure  throughout ;  a  plu- 
mule.    See  plumule. 

Down-feathers  .  .  .  are  characterized  by  a  downy  struc- 
ture throughout.  They  more  or  less  completely  invest  the 
body,  but  are  almost  always  hidden  beneath  the  contour- 
feathers  ;  like  padding  about  the  bases  of  the  latter. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  86. 

downgrowth  (doun'groth),  n.  The  act  of  grow- 
ing downward;  the  product  of  a  downward 
growth. 

This  space  subsequently  becomes  enclosed  by  definite 
walls  by  the  downgrowth  of  the  mesoblast  in  this  region. 
■  Micros.  Science,  XXVII.  SB2. 

down-gyvedt  (doun'jivd),  a.     Hanging  down 
like  the  loose  links  of  fetters.     [Bare.] 
His  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  li.  1. 

downhaul  (doun'hai),  n.  Naut.,  a-rope  by 
which  a  jib,  staysail,  gaff-topsail,  or  studding- 
sail  is  hauled  down  when  set. 

I  .  sprang  past  several,  threw  the  downhaul  over 
the  windlass,  and  jumped  between  the  knightheads  out 
upon  the  bowsprit.  i,.    ,,    i 

^  R,n.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  32. 

Peak  downhaul.    See  pea*.  -r.  ■    i.  j    j 

downhearted  (doun'har^ted),  a.  Dejected;  de- 
pressed; discouraged. 


1751 

Dinna  be  overly  down-hearted,  when  ye  see  how  won- 
derfully ye  are  ta'en  care  o'.  Gait. 

downhill  (doun'hil),  jjrep.  plir.  as  a.  [<  down"^, 
prep.,  +  hilli-.]  Sloping  downward;  descend- 
ing; declining. 

And  the  first  steps  a  downhill  greensward  yields. 

Congreve. 

downiness  (dou'ni-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  downy. — 2.  Kuowingness;  ounuingness; 
artfulness;  cuteness.     [Slang.] 

Downingia  (dou-nin'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  A.  J.  Downing,  a  horticulturist  and  land- 
scape-gardener of  New  York  (1815-52).]  A 
small  lobeliaceous  genus  of  Calif  orniau  plants, 
consisting  of  low  annuals  with  showy  blue  and 
white  flowers.  They  are  occasionally  cultivated 
for  ornament. 

dowuland  (doun'land),  n.  [<  down^  -t-  land. 
Cf .  AS.  dunland,  hilly  land,  <  dun,  a  hill,  +  land, 
land.]     Land  characterized  by  downs. 

downless  (doun'les),  o.  [<.down^  +  -less.']  Hav- 
ing no  down. 

Beauty  and  love  advanc'd 
Their  ensigns  in  the  downless  rosy  faces 
Of  youths  and  maids,  led  after  by  the  graces. 

Marlowe  and  Chapman,  Hero  and  Leander,  v. 
»  This  callow  boy  with  his  downless  cheek  eclipsed  the 
graybeards.  Harper's  jl/afl'. ,  LXX VI.  821. 

downlooked  (doun'lukt),  a.  Having  a  down- 
cast countenance ;  dejected ;  gloomy ;  sullen. 

Jealousy  suffused,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes, 
Discolouring  all  she  view'd,  in  tawny  dress'd; 
Downlook'd,  and  with  a  cuckoo  on  her  fist. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  ii.  489. 

downlying  (doun'li-ing),  n.  and  a.  [So.]  I.  re. 
1 .  The  time  of  retiring  to  rest ;  time  of  repose. 
—2.  The  time  at  which  a  woman  is  to  give 
birth  to  a  child ;  lying-in :  as,  she's  at  the  down- 


li.  a.  About  to  lie  down  or  to  be  in  travail 
of  childbirth. 
downpour  (doun'por),  re.     [<  down^  -I-  pour.] 
A  pouring  down;  especially,  a  heavy  or  con- 
tinuous shower. 

The  rain,  which  had  been  threatening  all  day,  now  de- 
scended in  torrents,  and  we  landed  in  a  perfect  dovmpour. 
Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  viii. 

downright  (doun'rit),  adv.     [<  ME.  downright, 
dounright,  dounryht,  also  with  adv.  gen.  suffix 
douwrightes,  earliest  form  dunriht,  dunrihte,  < 
dun,  down,  +  rihte,  adv.,  right,  straight:  see 
down^,  adv.,  and  right,  adv.    Cf.  upright.]     1. 
Eight  down ;  straight  down ;  perpendicularly. 
A  stoon  or  tyle  under  the  roote  enrounde. 
That  it  goo  nought  douneright  a  stalke  alloone, 
But  sprede  aboue. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 
A  giant's  slain  in  fight. 
Or  mow'd  o'erthwart,  or  cleft  downright. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

2.  In  plain  terms;  without  ceremony  or  cir- 
cumlocution. 

Fairies,  away ; 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 

3.  Completely;  thoroughly;  utterly:  as, he  is 
downright  mad. 

God  gaf  the  dom  hymselue. 
That  Adam  and  Eue  and  hus  issue  alle 
Sholden  deye  doun-ryht  and  dwell©  in  peyne  euere, 
Yf  thei  touchede  the  treo  and  of  the  fnit  eten. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  199. 

He  is  a  downright  witty  companion,  that  met  me  here 
purposely  to  be  pleasant  and  eat  a  Trout. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  84. 

4.  Forthwith;  without  delay;  at  once. 

This  paper  put  Mrs.  Bull  in  such  a  passion  that  she  fell 
dovmright  into  a  fit.  Arbuthnot. 

downright  (doun'rit),  a.     [<  downright,  adv.] 

1.  Directed  vertically;  coming  straight  down. 

I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

The  low  thunders  of  a  sultry  sky 

Far-rolling  ere  the  dovmright  lightnings  glare. 

Whittier,  What  of  the  Day. 

2.  Directly  to  the  point;  plain;  unambiguous; 

unevasive. 

I  would  rather  have  a  plain  dowmight  wisdom  than 
a  foolish  and  affected  eloquence.    B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

3.  Using  plain,  direct  language;  accustomed 
to  express  opinions  directly  and  bluntly ;  blunt. 

Your  downright  captain  still, 
I'll  live  and  serve  you. 

Beau,  and  M.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 
Reverend  Cranmer,  learned  Ridley,  downright  Latimer, 
zealous  Bradford,  patient  Hooper. 

Fuller,  Sermon  of  Reformation,  p.  17. 

4.  Complete;  absolute;  utter. 

If  they  proceed  upon  any  other  footing,  it  is  downright 
folly.  Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  iv.,  Expl. 


downward 

None  could  enter  into  life  but  those  that  were  In  down- 
right earnest.  Southcy,  Bunyan,  p.  21. 

It  is  downright  madness  to  strike  where  we  have  no 
power  to  hurt.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

downrightness  (doun'rit-nes),  n.  Direct  or 
plain  dealing. 

Nay,  was  not  Andreas  in  very  deed  a  man  of  order, 
courage,  downrightness  i    Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  66. 

do'wnrush  (doim'rush),  re.     A  rushing  down. 
[Rare.] 
A  doumrush  of  comparatively  cool  vapours. 

A.  M.  Clerke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  201. 

The  downrushes  of  the  gases,  which,  though  absolutely 

intensely  hot,  are  relatively  cool.       Stokes,  Light,  p.  238, 

downset  (doun'set),  a.  In  her.,  removed  from 
its  place  by  its  own  width.  Thus,  a  bend  down- 
set  is  cut  in  two,  abd  the  two  parts  are  slipped 
past  each  other  until  they  touch  at  one  point 
only. — Double  downset,  in  her.,  having  a  piece  cut  out 
and  slipped  past  by  the  width  of  the  ordinary,  so  as  to 
touch  the  remaining  parts  at  two  points  only. 

down-share  (doun'shar),  re.  In  England,  a 
breast-plow  used  to  pare  off  the  turf  on  downs. 

downsitting  (doun'sit'''ing),  ti.  The  act  of  sit- 
ting down ;  repose ;  a  resting. 

Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  mine  uprising. 

Ps.  cxxxix.  2. 

do'wnsome  (doun'sum),  a.     [<  down^,  adv.,  + 
-some.]    Low-spirited;  melancholy.    [CoUoq.] 
Wlien  you  left  us  at  'Frisco  we  felt  pretty  downsome. 
F.  R.  Stockton,  The  Dusantes,  iii. 

do'wn-stairs  (doun'starz'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv. 
Down  the  stairs ;  below ;  to  or  on  a  lower  floor : 
as,  he  went  or  is  down-stairs. 

down-stairs  (doun'starz),  prep.  phr.  as  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to,  or  situated  on,  the  lower 
floor  of  a  house :  as,  he  is  in  one  of  the  down- 
stairs rooms. 

downsteepyt  (doun'ste''''pi),  a.    Having  a  great 
declivity. 
He  came  to  a  craggy  and  downsteepy  rock. 

Florio,  tr.  of  Montaigne's  Essays  (1613),  p.  197. 

down-stream  (doun'strem'),  pre}},  phr.  as  adv.  • 
With  or  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  a 
stream. 

downtake  (doun'tak),  n.  In  engin.,  an  air-pas- 
sage leading  downward;  specifically,  such  a 
passage  leading  from  above  to  the  furnaces  or 
blowers  of  a  marine  boiler. 

downthrow  (doun'thro),  re.  In  mining,  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  strata  by  which  any  bed  of  rock 
or  seam  of  coal  has  been  brought  into  a  posi- 
tion lower  than  that  it  would  otherwise  nave 
occupied.    See  dislocation  a.nd  fault. 

do'wn-tree  (doun'tre),  n.  The  Ochroma  Lago- 
pus,  of  tropical  America:  so  called  from  the 
woolly  covering  of  the  seeds. 

downtrodden,  do'wntrod  (doun'trod'n,  -trod), 
a.  Trodden  down ;  trampled  upon ;  tyrannized 
over. 

_  The  most  underfoot  and  downtrodden  vassals  of  perdi- 
tion. Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng. 

do-wnward,  downwards  (doun'ward,  -wardz), 
adv.     [<  ME.  dounward,  duneward,  dmward, 
also  with  adv.  gen.  suffix  dounwardes,  late  AS. 
dduneweard,  <  adune,  adown,  down,  +  -weard, 
-ward :  see  down^,  adv.,  and  -ward.]   1.  Prom  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place,  condition,  or  state. 
Ever  in  motion ;  now  'tis  Faith  ascends, 
Now  Hope,  now  Charity,  that  upward  tends. 
And  downwards  with  diffusive  good  descends. 

Dryden,  Eleonora. 
Her  hand  half-clench'd 
Went  faltering  sideways  downward  to  her  belt. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien.  • 

2.  In  a  course  or  direction  from  a  head,  origin, 
source,  or  remoter  point  in  space  or  in  time : 
as,  water  flows  downward  toward  the  sea ;  to 
trace  successive  generations  downward  from 
the  earliest  records. 

A  ring  the  county  wears. 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  iii.  7. 

3.  In  the  lower  parts ;  as  regards  the  lower 
parts  or  extremities. 

And  also  for  he  hathe  Lordschipe  aboven  alle  Bestes : 
therfore  make  thei  the  halfendel  of  Ydole  of  a  man  up- 
wardes,  and  the  tother  half  of  an  Ox  dounwardes. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  166. 
Dagon  his  name  ;  sea  monster,  upward  man 
And  dbwnward  fish.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  462. 

downward  (doun'ward),  a.    [<  downward,  adv.] 
1.  Moving  or  tending  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place,  condition,  or  state ;  taking  a  descending 
direction,  literally  or  figuratively :  as,  the  down- 
ward course  of  a  mountain  path,or  of  a  drunkard. 
With  downward  force. 
That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  his  way. 
And  roll'd  hia  yellow  billows  to  the  sea.       Drydm,. 


downward 

Beauty  iind  anguish  walking  haud  in  hand 
The  dowmcard  slope  to  death. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

2.  Descending  from  a  head,  origin,  or  source : 
as,  the  downward  course  of  a  river ;  a  down- 
icard  tracing  of  records. 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  dmimward  stream, 
With  half-slmt  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream ! 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters  (Choric  Song). 

downwardly  (doun'ward-li),  adv.  In  a  down- 
ward direction.     [Bare.] 

X  frame  ...  is  cushioned  between  springs  which  sof- 
ten the  jar,  whether  the  latter  be  communicated  upwardly 
or  downwardly.  Electric  Rev.  (Amer.),  II.  Ko.  24. 

downwards,  adv.    See  downward. 
downweed  (doun'wed),  n.     [<  dowiiS  -f  weed^.'] 
An  old  English  name  for  a  species  of  cudweed, 
Filago  Germaniea. 

downweigh  (douii-wa')>  »•  *■  To  weigh  or  press 
down;  depress ;  cause  to  sink  or  prevent  from 
rising. 

A  different  sin  downweicfhs  them  to  the  bottom. 

L(mgfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  vi.  86. 

downyl  (dou'ni),  a.  [<  downX  +  -y^.']  Hav- 
ing downs ;  containing  downs.    Davies. 

The  Forest  of  Dartmore,  and  the  doumj/partof  Ashbur- 
ton,  Islington,  Bridford,  &c. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  I.  B82. 

downy^  (dou'ni),  a.  [<  dowifi  +  -i/i ;  =  Sw.  dvr- 
mg.'\     1.  Covered  with  down  or  nap. 

So  doth  the  swan  her  dovmy  cygnets  save. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 

3.  Having  the  character  or  structure  of  down; 
resembling  down :  as,  downy  plumage. 

There  lies  a  downy  feather.        Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

Methinks  I  see  the  Midnight  God  appear. 
In  all  his  dovmy  Pomp  array'd. 

Congreve,  On  Mrs.  Hunt. 

S.  Made  of  down  or  soft  feathers. 

Belinda  still  her  dovmy  pillow  press'd; 

Her  guardian  sylph  prolong'd  the  balmy  rest. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  i.  19. 

4.  Soft;  soothing;  calm. 

Malcolm!  awake! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  S. 

5.  Knowing;  cunning:  as,  a  downy  cove. 
[Slang.] 

dO'Wry  (dou'ri),  n. ;  pi.  dowries  (-riz).  [Also  for- 
merly dowery;  <  MB.  dowrye,  dowrie,  dowerie, 
extended  form  of  dower,  q.  v.]  1.  The  money, 
goods,  or  estate  which  a  woman  hrings  to  her 
husband  in  marriage ;  the  portion  given  with  a 
wife;  dower.    See  dower^  a.ndL  dotK 

I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device,  .  .  .  and  ask 
no  other  dowry-with  her,  but  such  another  jest. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  6. 

Cain's  Line  possest  sinne  as  an  heritage ; 
Seth's,  as  a  dowry  got  by  mariage. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii,  The  Ark. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  being  slain  in  the  Civil  War,  the 
Queen  of  Scots  Dowry  was  not  paid  her  in  France. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  333. 

2.  Any  gift  or  reward  in  view  of  marriage. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift.     Gen.  xxxiv.  12. 

To  his  dear  tent  I'd  fly,  .  .  . 

There  tell  my  quality,  confess  my  flame, 

And  grant  him  any  dowry  that  he'd  name. 

Croxall,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  viii. 

3.  That  with  which  one  is  endowed ;  gift ;  en- 
dowment; possession, 

Adorn'd  with  wisedome  and  with  chastitie. 
And  all  the  dowries  of  a  noble  mind. 
,  Spenser,  Daphnai'da,  1.  216. 

Every  rational  creature  has  all  nature  for  his  dowry  and 
estate.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  24. 

dowse^,  V.    See  douse^. 

dowse^,  V.  and  re.    See  douse^. 

dowser,  ».    See  douser. 

dowsett,  »•    See  doucet,  3. 

dowstt  (doust),  re.  [See  dust^,  doiise^."]  A  stroke. 

How  sweetly  does  this  fellow  take  his  dowst. 

Stoops  like  a  camel ! 

Fletcher  (and  another^),  Nice  Valour,  iv.  1. 

dO'Wtt,  dowtet,  ™.  Middle  English  forms  of 
douifi. 

do'wvet,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  dove^.  Chaucer. 

doxological  (dok-so-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  doxology 
+  'ical.'i  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
doxology;  giving  praise  to  God.    Bp.  Hooper. 

dozologize  (dok-sol'o-jiz),  V.  «. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
doxologized,  ppr.  doxologizing.  [<  Gr.  io^o^oy-elv, 
give  glory  to,  +  E.  -i«e.]  To  give  glory  to  God, 
as  in  a  doxology.  Also  spelled  doxologise.  Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

doxology  (dok-sol'6-ji),  it. ;  pi.  doxologies  (-jiz). 
[=  F.  aoxologie  =  tg.  It.  doxologia;  <  ML.  dox- 
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ologia,  <  Gr.  60^0'koYitt,  a  praising,  <  &olo\byo^, 
giving  or  uttering  praise,  <  &6^a,  glory,  honor, 
repute,  <  &oKdv,  think,  expect:  see  dogma.'\  A 
hymn  or  psalm  of  praise  to  God ;  a  form  of 
words  containing  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God ; 
specifically,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  or  great  dox- 
ology, the  Gloria  Patri  or  lesser,  doxology,  or 
some  metrical  ascription  to  the  Trinity,  like 
that  beginning  "Praise  God,  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow." .  The  name  doxology  is  also  given  to 
the  Sanctus  or  Seraphic  Hymn,  founded  on  Isa.  vi.  3,  to  a 
series  of  Halleluiahs  (see  Rev.  xia.  4, 6),  to  metrical  forms 
of  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  to  other  metrical  ascriptions  to 
the  Trinity.  The  ascription  to  the  Ti-inity  at  the  end  of  a 
sermon  is  sometimes  called  a  doxoloffy. 

An  express  doxology  or  adoration,  which  is  apt  and  fit 
to  conclude  all  our  prayers  and  addresses  to  God. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  228. 

The  Psalms,  .  .  .  united  three  or  four  together  under  a 
single  Doxology,  came  next,  according  to  their  present 
monthly  arrangement,  in  the  version  of  the  Great  Bible. 
R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Chui'ch  of  Eng.,  xv. 

doxy  (dok'si),  n. ;  pi.  doxies  (-siz).  [Also  for- 
merly doxie,  doccy;  a  slang  or  cant  term,  prob. 
of  D.  or  LG.  origin,  as  if  <  D.  *doJce^e,  dim.  of 
MB.  docke  =  LG.  dokke  =  East  Fries,  dok, 
dokke,  a  doll.  Cf .  East  Pries,  doktje,  a  small  bun- 
dle, dim.  of  dok,  LG.  dokke,  a  bundle,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  word  as  dok,  a  doll :  see  under 
dock^.  Cf.  dtick^,  from  the  same  source.]  A 
mistress;  a  sweetheart;  generally,  in  a  bad 
sense,  a  paramour. 
0.  Doxy,  Moll,  what's  that? 
M.  His  wench.  Middletonand  Dekker,'RoSiVingGirl,i.l. 

The  beggar  has  no  relish  above  sensations;  he  finds 


drab 

duodecim,  twelve,  <  duo,  =  E.  two,  +  decern  — 
E.  ten :  see  duodecimal  and  twelve.^  1.  A  col- 
lection of  twelve  things;  twelve  units:  used 
with  or  without  of:  as,  a  dozen  eggs,  or  a  dozen 
o/eggs ;  twelve  dozen  pairs  of  gloves.  Like  other 
numerical  terms  denoting  more  than  a  few,  dozen  is  often 
used  for  an  indefinitely  great  number :  as,  I  have  a  dozen 
things  to  attend  to  at  once.    Abbreviated  doz. 

I  bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Shak.,  IHen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 
Perch'd  about  the  knolls, 
A  dozen  angry  models  jetted  steam. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 
2t.  In  old  Eng.  law,  a  municipal  district  eonsist- 
ingoriginallyoftwelvefamiliesorhouseholders. 
Compare  UtMng,riding^,hundred.  [In  this  sense 
only  historical,  and  usually  spelled  dozein.] 

The  court  there  held  clearly,  that  where  a  man  of  a 
Dozein  is  amerced  in  the  Hundred,  or  Leet,  that  his  cattle 
shall  be  taken,  i.  e.,  distrained  well  enough  in  what  Place 
soever  they  are  found  within  the  Hundred,  altho'  it  is  in 
another  Dozein.    Vide  15  Eliz.  Dyer,  322  a. 

Richard  Godfrey's  Case  (1616),  11  Coke,  46. 

To  which  Leets  come  three  Deciners  with  their  Dozein, 
and  present  things  presentable,  whereof  one  is  called  the 
first  Dozein,  the  second,  the  second  Dozein,  the  third,  the 
third  Dozein.   Richard  Godfrey's  Case  (1615),  11  Coke,  44  b. 

In  the  statute  for  vi&vr  of  Frankpledge  made  18  E.  2,  one 
of  the  articles  for  stewards  in  their  Leets  to  enquire  of,  is, 
if  all  the  Dozeins  be  in  the  assise  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
and  which  not  and  who  receive  them. 

Cowell,  Diet,  and  Interpreter. 
Bakers'  dozen.  See  Safer.— Long  dozen,  devil's 
dozen.  Same  as  bakers'  dozen  (which  see,  under  bakei-). 
dozened  (do'znd),  a.  [As  doze  +  -en  +  -ed^.J 
Spiritless;  impotent;  withered.  Brockett.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 


rest  more  agreeable  than  motion ;  and  while  he  has  a  fl/jzener  fduz'n-er')  n      TEarlv  mod  E  and  hits- 
warm  fire  and  his  doxy,  never  reflects  that  he  deserves  to  "OZener  l,iraz  n  er;,  ».      L-ca"y  mod-  ^-  ™<1  n^- 


Steele,  Spectator,  No.  6. 
a  dean:  see  dean^.'] 


be  whipped. 
doyen  (dwo-yan'),  re.     [F. 
A  dean. 

Some  years  ago  I  submitted  this  emendation  to  the 
doyen  of  all  Shakespearians,  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  ask- 
ing his  opinion.  JV.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  264. 

doyley,  n.    See  doily. 
doylt,  a.     See  doilt. 

Wae  worth  that  brandy,  burning  trash  1  .  .  . 
Twins  mony  a  poor,  doylt,  drucken  hash, 
0'  half  his  days. 

Bums,  Scotch  Drink. 

doz.    A  common  abbreviation  of  dozen. 

doze  (doz),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dozed,  ppr.  dozing. 


torically  dozeiner,  doziner,  dosiner,  etc.,  <  ME. 
dozinier,  dozenier,  <  OF.  (AF.)  dozenier,  <  do- 
zaine,  a  dozen :  see  dozen.  The  word  appears 
to  have  become  confused  with  decenner,  deciner, 
etc. :  see  decenner.^  If.  One  who  belongs  to 
the  municipal  district  called  a  dozen. — 2.  A 
ward  constable;  a  city  constable.  [Local,  Eng.] 

The  Police  of  the  city  [Litchfield]  is  efficient.  It  con- 
sists of  19  constables,  termed  dozeners,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  different  wards.  They  were  formerly  confined  to 
their  own  wards,  but  are  now  appointed  for  the  whole  city 
generally.  Municip.  Corp.  Reports  (1836),  p.  1926. 

dozenth  (duz'nth),o.   l<  dozen +  -th.']  Twelfth. 
[Bare.]    Imp.  Diet. 


[Prob.  <  Icel.  diisa,  doze  (cf .  dOs,  also  dos,  a  dozer  (do'zer),  n.    One  who  dozes  or  slumbers; 


lull,  a  dead  calm),  =  Sw.  dial,  dusa,  doze,  slum- 
ber, =  Dan.  dose,  doze,  mope ;  cf.  dos,  drowsi 
ness.  Prob.  connected  with  Icel.  durr,  a  nap, 
dura,  take  a  nap,  and  with  AS.  dysig,  foolish, 
B.  dizzy:  see  dizzy,  and  words  there  cited. 
Connection  with  daze  is  doubtful.]    I.  intrans. 


one  who  is  slow  and  listless,  as  if  he  were  not 
fuUy  awake. 

Calm,  even-tempered  dozers  through  life.       J.  BaUlie. 

When  he  aroused  himself  from  a  nap  in  church,  arose, 
and  looked  sternly  about  to  catch  some  luckless  dozer. 

Harper's  Mag.,  IX V.  633. 


1.  To  sleep  lightly  or  fitfully;  especially,  to  dozinert,  ».    Same  as  decenner. 

fall  into  a  Ught  sleep  unintentionaUy.  dqzmess  (do  zi-nes),  n.  [<  dozy  +  -ness.2  Drow- 

If  he  happened  to  doze  a  little,  the  jolly  cobbler  waked    smess;  heaviness;  mohnation  to  sleep    Zoeke. 

m.  Sir R.  L'Estrange.  dozy  (do'zi),  a.   l<doze  +  -yl.^      1.    Drowsy; 

heavy;  inclined  to  sleep ;  sleepy;  sluggish. 

The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake. 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  essays  to  raise. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  iii. 

2.  Beginningto  decay,  as  timber  or  fruit.  [U.S.] 
Dp.    Chemical  symbol  of  dempi/wm. 
dpt.    An  abbreviation  of  deponent. 
Dr.    An  abbreviation  of  deitor  and  doctor. 


Before  I  dozed  off.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  what  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tulliver  were  talking  about. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  1. 


2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  drowsiness ;  be  dull  or 
half  asleep:  as,  to  doze  over  a  book. 

The  poppied  sails  doze  on  the  yard. 

Lowell,  Appledore. 
How  can  the  Pope  doze  on  in  decency  ? 
He  needs  must  wake  up  also,  speak  his  word. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  67. 
=  Syn.  Drowse,  Slumber,  etc.    See  sleep. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  pass  or  spend  in  drowsiness: 
as,  to  doze  away  one's  time. 

Chiefless  ai-mies  dozed  out  the  campaign.  ^ 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  617.  ■ 

2.  To-  make  dull ;  overcome  as  with  drowsi- 
ness.    [Kare  or  obsolete.] 
Dozed  with  much  work.  Pepys. 

doze  (doz),  re.  [<  doze,  v.  i]  A  light  sleep ;  a 
fitful  slumber. 

It  was  no  more  than  ...  a  slight  slumber,  or  a  morn- 
ing doze  at  most.    Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  15. 
To  bed,  where  half  in  doze  I  seem'd 
To  float  about.  Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

dozen  (duz'n),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dosen, 
dozein,  dosein,  dozan,  <  MB.  dozeyn,  dozeyne, 
doseyn,  dosain,  etc.  (=  D.  dozijn  =  MHG.  duc- 


dr.    An  abbreviation  of  dram  and  drams. 

D.  R.    An  abbreviation  of  dead-reckoning. 

drabl  (drab),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  drahbe;  probw 
<  Ir.  drabog  =  Gael,  drabag,  a  slut,  slattern, 
of.  Gael,  drabacli,  dirty,  slovenly,  drabaire,  a 
slovenly  man,  <  Ir.  drao,  a  spot,  stain;  prob. 
related  to  Ir.  and  Gael,  drabh,  draff,  the  grains 
of  malt,  whence  Gael,  drdbliag,  dregs,  lees,  a 
little  filthy  slattern,  drabhas,  filth,  obscenity, 
foul  weather.  Prob.  connected  with  draff,  q.  v.] 

1.  A  slut;  a  slattern. 

Drabbe,  a  slut,  [F.]  vilotiere.  Palsgrave. 

So  at  an  Irish  funeral  appears 

A  train  of  drabs,  with  mercenary  tears. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

2.  A  strumpet ;  a  prostitute. 
If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and  the 

knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  1. 


zend,  MG.  tusin,  tossin,  G.  dutzend  =  Dan.  dusin  drab^  (drab),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  drubbed,  ppr. 
"      '      ■        "         '  ■  "  '         .  y  ^^      ,    ,,.  ^^  drdb\  re.]     To  associate  with 


drabbing. 

strumpets. 

O,  he's  the  most  courteous  physician, 

You  may  drink  or  draft  in  's  company  freely. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 


=  Sw.  dussin  =  Euss.  duizhina,  a  dozen),  <  OP. 
dozaine,  douzaine,  dosaine,  dozeine,  dozeyne,  a 
dozen,  a  number  of  twelve  (in  various  uses),  a 
judicial  or  municipal  district  so  called  (F.  dou- 
zaine =  Pr.  dotzena  =  Sp.  docena  =  Pg.  duzia 
=  It.  dozzina,  a  dozen),  prop.  fern,  of  dozain,  drab^  (drab),  re.  and  a.  [Orig.  a  trade-name,^ 
douzain,  douzin,  dosin,  ad].,  twelve,  as  a  noun  a  being  a  particular  application  (simple  'cloth, 
dozen,  a  twelfth  part  (with  suffix  -ain,  E.  -ore,  i.  e.,  undyed  cloth  ?)  of  F.  drap,  cloth :  see 
-en,  <  L.  -amis),  <  doze,  douze,  P.  douze  =  Pr.  drape.'}  l.n.  1.  A  thick  woolen  cloth  of  a  yel- 
dotze  =  Sp.  doce  =  Pg.  doze  —  It.  dodid,  <  L.    lowish-gray  color. — 2.  A  yellowish-gray  tmt. 


dral) 

II.  a.  Of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  like  the 
cloth  so  called. 
drabs  (drab),  «.  [Origia  obsour.e.]  A  kind  of 
wooden  box  used  ia  salt-works  for  holding  the 
salt  when  taken  out  of  the  boiling-pans.  Its 
bottom  is  shelving  or  incliniag,  that  the  water 
may  drain  off. 

Draba  (dra'ba),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Spi^-q,  a  plant, 
Lepidium  Draba.']  A  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  low  herbaceous  perennials,  or  rarely  an- 
nuals, often  cespitose,  distinguished  by  ovate 
or  oblong  many-seeded  pods  with  flat  nerve- 
less valves  parallel  to  the  broad  septum.  There 
are  about  100  species,  mostly  natives  of  tlie  colder  and 
mountainous  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  ol 
which  30  are  found  in  North  America,  chiefly  in  the  west- 
ern ranges  of  mountains  and  in  arctic  regions.  The  whit- 
low-grass of  Eui'ope,  D.  verna,  also  introduced  into  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  is  a  small  winter  annual  and 
one  of  the  earliest  spring  flowers. 
drabbert  (drab'6r),  n.  [<  drab^,  v.,  +  -er-i.] 
One  who  keeps  company  with  drabs. 
I  well  know  him 
For  a  most  insatiate  drabber. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  iv.  2. 
drabbets  (diab'ets),  n.  [Prob.  ult.  <  F.  drap, 
cloth;  of.  d!r«62.]  A  coarse  linen  fabric  or 
duck  made  at  Bamsley  in  England. 
drabbing  (drab'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  drab\  v.  ] 
The  practice  of  associating  with  strumpets,  or 
drabs. 

Which  of  all  the  virtues 
(But  drunkenness,  and  drabbimff,  thy  two  morals) 
Have  not  I  reach'd? 

Beau,  aiid  PI.,  Tour  Plays  in  One. 

drabbishi  (drab'ish),  a.  [<  dmfti  + -Jsfel.]  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  drab ;  sluttish. 

Z  markte  the  drabbishe  sorcerers, 
And  harde  their  dismall  spell. 

Drant,  tr.  of  Horace's  Satires,  i.  8. 

drabbish^  (drab'ish),  a.  [<  drab^  +  -ishK"] 
Somewhat  of  the  color  of  drab. 

drabble  (drab'l),  v.j  pret.  and  pp.  drabbled, 
ppr.  drabblmg.  [<  ME.  drabelen,  drablen,  also 
dravelen  (and  in  comp.  bedrabelen,  bidramelen, 
bedrabble),  slabber,  soil,  drabble,  =  LG.  drab- 
beln,  slaver,  dribble,  =  Dan.  drceve,  twaddle, 
drivel.  Another  form  of  driveP-  and  dribble^. 
Prob.  ult.  connected  with  drab^.]  I,  trans.  To 
draggle ;  make  dirty,  as  by  dragging  in  mud  and 
water ;  wet  and  befoul :  as,  to  drabble  a  gown 
or  a  cloak. 

II.  intrans.  To  fish  for  barbels  with  a  rod 
and  a  long  line  passed  through  a  piece  of  lead. 

drabble  (drab'l),  n.  [<  drabble,  v.^  Bagged 
and  dirty  people  collectively ;  rabble. 

He  thought  some  Presbyterian  rabble 
In  test-repealing  spite  were  come  to  flout  him, 
Or  some  fierce  Methodistic  drabble. 

Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar). 

drabbler  (drab'lfer),  n.  [Also  written  drdbler; 
appar.  <  drabble, «.]  Naut. ,  in  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers, a  small  additional  sail,  sometimes  laced  to 
the  bottom  of  a  bonnet  (which  is  itself  an  ad- 
ditional sail)  on  a  square  sail,  to  give  it  a 
greater  depth  or  more  drop. 

And  took  our  drablers  from  our  bonnets  straight. 
And  severed  our  bonnets  from  the  courses. 
Greene  and  Lodge;  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

drabbletailt  (diab'1-tal),  n.    A  slattern. 

Dracaena  (dra-se'na),  n.  [NL.,  named  with 
reference  to  its  producing  the  resin  called  drag- 
on's-blood; <  LL.  dracmna,  a  she-dragon,  <  Gr. 
dpamuva,  fern,  of  SpaKuv,  a  serpent,  a  dragon.]  A 
genus  of  liliaceous  trees,  natives  of  the  tropical 
regioiis  of  Af- 
rica, Asia,  and 
Polynesia,  in- 
eluding  about 
35  species.  The 
leaves  are  large, 
lanceolate,  and 
•entire,  often 

somewhat  fleshy, 
and  are  borne  in 
tufts  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are 
small  and  the 
fruit  is  baccate. 
Various  species 
are  cultivated  in 
greenhouses  and 
in  ornamental 
grounds  on  ac- 
count of  their  foli- 
age and  tropical 
habit,        though 

known  und*er  til  name  belong  rather  to  the  related  ge- 
^Cordyline.  The  most  remarkab  e  species  is  the  drag- 
Sn  tree  1  Draco,  of  the  Canary  islands  which  yields  a 
?esta  called  dragon's-blood.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  at- 
S  sometime?  a  gigantic  size.    A  famous  tree  at  Oro- 


dram :  see  dram.] 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Drachma  of  Phzestus  in  Crete,  about  400  B.  C. ; 
struck  on  the  /Eginetic  system.— British  Mu- 
seum.   (Size  of  the  original.) 


Dragon-tree  {Dracatta  Draco). 
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tava,  on  Teneriffe,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in 
1867,  was  about  75  feet  high  and  79  feet  in  circumference 
yiear  the  base,  and  was  of  nearly  the  same  size  in  1402. 
dracanth,  n.  [See  dragagant,  tragacanth.]  Gum 
tragaoanth.     See  tragaeanth. 
drachm  (dram),  re.   Same  as  drachma  and  dram. 
drachma  (drak'ma),  n. ;  pi.  drachmce,  drachmas 
(-me,  -maz).     [L.','  also  rarely  draehuma,  <  Gr. 
^PO'XI'-V,  later  also  dpaj/i?/,  dial.  dapxi^Vj  ^^PXH-'^j 
an  Attic  weight,  a  Grecian  silver  coin,  lit.  as 
much  as  one  can  hold  in  the  hand,  a  handful ; 
of.  Spdyfia,  a  handful,  a  sheaf,  (5paf,  a  handful,  a 
measure  so  called,  <  dpdaaeadai  {^  *Spaic),  grasp, 
take  by  handfuls.     The  E.  forms  are  drachm, 
1.  The  principal  silver  coin 
of  the  ancient 
Greeks.     The 
drachma  coined 
according  to  the 
Attic      weight- 
system  weighed 
(normally)    67.4 
grains ;  the 

drachma  of  the 
jEginetic  sys- 
tem weighed  97 
grains ;  of  the 
Grseco  -  Asiatic, 
56  grains  ;  of 
the  Rhodian,  60 
gi'ains ;  of  the  Babylonic,  84  grains ;  and  of  the  Persian, 
88  grains.  Roughly  speaking,  the  average  value  of  the 
ancient  drachma  may  be  said  to  have  been  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  modern  one,  or  the  French  franc,  but  its 
purchasing  power  was  considerably  greater. 

By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas.     Shak. ,  J.  C. ,  iv.  3. 

There's  a  drachm  to  purchase  gingerbread  for  thy  muse. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

The  only  cartel  I  remember  in  ancient  history  is  that 

between  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  the  Rhodians,  when 

it  was  agreed  that  a  free  citizen  should  be  restored  for 

1000  drachmas,  and  a  slave  bearing  arms  for  600. 

Hume,  Essays,  ii.  11. 

2.  A  silver  coin  of  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Greece,  bylaw  of  the  same  value  as  the  French 
franc,  equal  to  19.3  United  States  cents.  It  is 
divided  into  100  lepta. —  3.  A  weight  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  being  that  of  the  silver 
coin.    See  dram. 

dracina,  dracine  (dra-si'na,  dra'sin),  n.  [Nil. 
dradna,  <  L.  draco,  dragon,  in  reference  to 
dragon's  blood.]  The  red  resin  of  the  substance 
called  dragon's-blood,  much  used  to  color  var- 
nishes.   Also  called  draconin. 

Draco  (dra'ko),  n.  [L.  draco  (draeon-),  <  Gr. 
dpaoM  {dpanavT-),  a  serpent,  a  dragon,  a  constel- 
lation so  called,  a  sea-fish,  etc. :  see  dragon  and 
drdke'^.]  1.  One  of  the  ancient  northern  con- 
stellations, the  Dragon. — 2.  [i.e.]  Aluminous 
exhalation  from  marshy  grounds.    Imp.  Diet. — 

3.  A  genus  of  old-world  aerodont  lizards,  of  the 
family  Agamidm,  having  a  parachute  formed  of 
the  integument  stretched  over  extended  hinder 
ribs,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  protracts 
its  leaps  into  a  kind  of  flight.  Draco  volans, 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  is  the  common  flying- 
lizard  or  dragon.    See  dragon,  2. 

Dracocephalum  (dra-ko-sef'a-lum),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  dpdicav,  a  dragon,  +  Ks^'kii,  head :  in  ref- 
erence to  the  shape  of  the  corolla.]  A  genus 
of  labiate  plants,  of  about  30  species,  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  temperate  Asia, 
with  a  single  species  indigenous  to  North  Amer- 
ica. It  is  very  nearly  related  to  Nepeta,  A  few  species 
are  occasionally  cultivated  for  their  showy  flowers  or  the 
fragrance  of  the  foliage.  JD.  Canariense  has  been  called 
sweet  balm  or  balm  of  Gilead.  A  common  name  for  plants 
of  the  genus  is  dragon' s-head. 

Draconian  (dra-ko'ni-an),  a.  Same  as  Draconic. 
Refraining  from  all  Draconian  legislation,  they  have 
put  their  faith  in  a  system  of  ingenious  checks  and  a  com- 
plicated formal  procedure.    D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  206. 

Draconic  (dra-kon'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Dracoin-),  <  Gr. 
ApaKom  (ApaicovT-),  a  person's  name,  <  dpaKov, 
a  serpent,  dragon:  see  Draeo,  dragon.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Draco,  archon  of  Athens  in  or 
about  621  B.  C,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
enlightened  Attic  polity;  or  resembling  in  se- 
verity the  code  of  laws  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished by  him,  in  which  he  prescribed  the 
penalty  oi  death  for  nearly  all  crimes  — for 
smaller  crimes  because  they  merited  it,  and 
for  greater  because  he  knew  of  no  penalty  more 
severe.  Hence  —  2.  Eigorous :  applied  to  any 
extremely  severe,  harsh,  or  oppressive  laws.— 
3.  Eelating  to  the  constellation  Draco. 

Draconically  (dra-kon'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  Dra- 
conic manner ;  severely ;  rigorously. 

draconin  (drak'6-nin),  n.    Same  as  dracina. 

Draconinse  (drak-o-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dra- 
eo(n-)  +  -incB.]  A  subfamily  of  lizards,  of 
which  the  genus  Draco  is  the  type.    They  have 


drafflesacked 

wing-like  lateral  expansions  of  the  integument,  supported 
by  prolonged  ribs,  a  moderate  mouth,  and  small  conic  in- 
cisors. Over  20  species  are  found  in  India  and  adjoining 
countries.  See  cut  under  dragon. 
draconitest,  n.  [<  L.  draco(n-),  a  dragon,  + 
-ites.]    A  dragon-stone. 

Haue  in  your  rings  eyther  a  Smaragd,  a  Saphire,  m-  a 
Draconites,  whicli  you  shall  beare  for  an  ornament :  for 
in  stones,  as  also  in  hearbes,  there  is  great  eflicacie. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2u7. 

draconitic  (drak-o-nit'ik),  a.  Same  as  dracontic. 

Draconoidea  (drak-o-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Dracoin-)  +  -oidea.]  A  family  of  lizards,  of 
which  the  genus  Draeo  is  the  type :  now  usual- 
ly merged  in  Agamidw. 

dracontiasis  (drak-on-ti'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
dpaKov  (dpaKovT-),  dragon,  -I-  -laaig:  see -iasis.] 
In  pathol.,  the  presence  in  the  tissues  of  the 
Dracunculus  medinensis,  and  the  morbid  condi- 
tions produced  by  it.    See  Draeunculus,  8. 

dracontic  (dra-kon'tik),  a.  [<  NL.  *draeonti- 
cus,  <  Gr.  as  if  *6paKovTiK6(,  <  Spamjv  {SpaKovr-), 
dragon;  the  dragon's  head,  L.  caput  draconis, 
being  a  name  formerly  given  to  one  of  the 
nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit.]  Pertaining  to  the 
nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  (called  the  dragon's 

headandtail).  AIbo  draconitic Dracontic  months 

the  time  which  the  moon  takes  in  making  a  revolutiott 
from  a  node  back  to  that  node.  On  the  average,  it  is  27 
days  6  hours  5  minutes  36  seconds,  being  about  2i  hours 
shorter  than  a  tropical  or  periodical  month. 

dracontine  (dra-kon'tin),  a.  [<  Gr.  SpaKov  {Spa- 
KOVT-),  a  dragon,  +  -iwei.]  Belonging  to  or  of 
the  character  of  a  dragon. 

Dracontium  (drS-kon'shi-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
SpaKdvTiov,  a  plant  of  the  arum  kind,  <  dpdicov 
(SpaKovT-),  a  dragon;  "the  spots  or  streaks  of 
the  plant  resembling  those  of  the  dragon."]  1 . 
A  genus  of  araceous  plants,  natives  of  tropical 
America.  There  are  5  or  6  species,  which  are  among 
the  largest  of  the  order.  They  have  a  milky  juice,  a  large- 
tuberous  root,  a  single  very  large  3-parted  leaf,  and  a  tall 
peduncle  bearing  the  very  fetid  flower.  The  root  of  B. 
polyphyllum  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites, 
and  as  an  emmenagogue. 

2.  [I.  c.]  The  pharmaceutical  name  for  the 
root  of  the  skunk-cabbage,  Symplocarpus  fosti- 
dus  (sometimes  called  Dracontium  fceUdum). 
The  root  is  used  as  an  acrid  irritant,  as  an  an- 
tispasmodic, etc. 

Draeunculus  (dra-kun'ka-lus),  n.  [L.,  dim. 
of  draco(n-),  dragon,  serpent :  see  Draco,  drag- 
on.] 1.  An  herbaceous  genus  of  the  natural, 
order  Aracece,  including  two  species  of  south- 
em  Europe  and  the  Canary  islands.  The  green, 
dragon,  D.  vulgaris,  with  pedately  divided  leaves  and 
spotted  stems,  is  sometimes  cultivated,  but  its  large  green 
flowers  (purple  within)  are  very  fetid. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  dragonet,  or  goby,  of  the  genus 
CaUimiymus. —  3.  A  genus  of  worms.  D.  (FUa- 
rm)77ierfi?ie?ifiM,  the  guinea-worm,  a  fine,  thread-like  worm. 

■  60  centimeters  to  1  meter  long,  inhabits  in  its  larval  con- 
dition certain  small  crustaceans  (cyclops),  enters  the  hu- 
man stomach  in  drinking-water,  and  finds  its  way  to  the 
subcutaneous  regions,  especially  of  the  legs  and  feet, 
where  it  develops  and  causes  abscesses.  It  is  very  common 
in  tropical  Asia  and  Africa. 

dradt.  Obsolete  preterit  and  past  participle  of 
dread. 

dradge  (draj),  n.    Same  as  dredge^. 

draff  (draf),  n.  [Also  formerly  sometimes 
draugh,  and  by  extension  draft,  draught;  <  ME. 
draf,  refuse,  esp.  refuse  of  grain,  chaff,  husks 
(not  in  AS.),  =  D.  draf,  swill,  hog's  wash,  cf. 
drab,  drabbe,  dregs,  lees,  grounds,  =  OHG.  tre- 
Mr,  MHG.  treber,  Gc.  treber,  trdber,  pL,  grains, 
husks,  =  Icel.  draf,  draff,  husks,  =  Sw.  draf, 

grains,  =  Dan.  drav,  dregs,  lees.  Perhaps  of' 
eltic  origin :  ef .  Ir.  drabh  =  Gael,  drabh,  draff, 
refuse.  Perhaps  connected  with  drab'^,  q.  v.] 
Refuse ;  lees ;  dregs ;  the  wash  or  swill  given 
to  swine ;  specifically,  the  refuse  of  malt  which 
has  been  used  in  brewing  or  distilling,  given  to- 
swine  and  cows.    .Also  called  brewers'  grains. 

Defyle  not  thy  lips  with  eating  much,  as  a  Pigge  eating- 
"     "■  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  77. 


I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come 
from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  dra^ff'  and  husks. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 
No,  give  them  grains  their  fill, 
Husks,  draff  to  drink  and  swill. 

B.  Jonson,  Ode  to  Himself. 
Nothing-worth, 
Mere  chaff  and  draff,  much  better  burnt. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

draffisht  (draf'ish),  a.  [<  draff  +  -ish^.]  Like 
draff;  draffy;  worthless. 

The  draffish  declaracyons  of  my  lorde  Boner,  with  such 
other  dirty  dryselynges  of  Antichrist. 
Bp.  Bale,  A  Course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe  (1543),  fol.  97  b. 

drafflesackedt  (draf'1-sakt),  a.  Pilled  with 
draff.  Becon,  Works,  II.  591  (Parker  Soc.),. 
noted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  302. 


draff-sack 

draff-sackt,  ".  [<  ilE.  draf-salc.;  <  draff  + 
sacti.]    A  bag  filled  with  di'aff  or  refuse. 

I  lye  as  a  draf-sak  in  my  bed. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  286. 

draffy  (draf 'i),  a.  [<  draff  +  -i/l.  Cf.  equiv. 
draftifi,  draughty'^.']  Like  draff;  waste ;  worth- 
less. 

The  dregs  and  Araffy  part,  dissrace  and  j'ealousie, 
I  scorn  thee,  and  contemn  thee. 

Fletcher,  Island  Princess,  iv.  1. 

draftl,  draughtl  (draft),  «.  and  a.  [This  word 
has  changed  in  pron.  from  draught  (ME.  and 
mod.  Se.  pron.  dracht)  to  draft  (pron.  draft, 
draft),  and  the  fact  has  been  recognized  by  the 
spelling  draft,  which,  dating  from  late  ME.,  is 
now  the  established  form  in  the  military,  com- 
mercial, and  many  technical  uses,  in  which  the 
literary  traditions  in  favor  of  draught  are  less 
felt;  in  other  uses  the  spelling  draught  still 
prevails,  though  draft  is  not  uncommon  in  many 
of  them.  There  is  no  rational  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  forms ;  draft  is  on  all  accounts 
preferable.  (The/represents  the  changed  sound 
of  the  orig.  guttural ;  a  similar  change  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  spelling  dwarf.)  Early  mod.  E. 
usually  draught,  rarely  draft  (dial,  also  drought, 
drait:  see  drought^,  drait),  <  ME.  draught, 
draugt,  drauht,  draht,  also  rarely  drafte,  also, 
■with  loss  of  the  guttural,  drawte,  a  drawing, 
pulling,  pull,  stroke,  etc.,  not  found  in  AS.  (= 
MD.  draght,  dracht,  D.  dragt=MluG:.  LG.  dracht, 
&  load,  burden,  =  MHGt.  traht,  G.  tracht,  a  load, 
=  leel.  drdttr,  a  pulling,  draft  of  fishes),  = 
OSw.  dra'kt,  Sw.  drdgt  =  Dan.  dragt,  a  burden, 
litter,  draft;  with  formative  -*,  <  AS.  dragan, 
draw,  drag:  see  draw.  The  uses  of  draft  are 
so  numerous  and  involved  that  their  exhibition 
in  linear  sequence  is  difficult.  All  the  senses 
attached  to  the  word  in  either  spelling  with 
their  quotations  are  here  necessarily  exhibit- 
ed together  under  draft^,  draught^,  although,  of 
course,  most  of  the  obsolete  senses  are  found 
only  in  the  older  spelling  draught  (in  its  vari- 
ous ME.  forms).  Modern  senses  in  which  the 
spelling  draught  is  still  prevalent  over  draft 
are  indicated.  In  cases  not  so  indicated,  draft 
is  the  prevalent  spelling.  The  compounds  in 
which  draught  is  the  only  recorded  spelling  are 
given  under  that  spelling.]  I.  rj.  1.  The  act 
of  drawing  or  dragging  (in  any  sense) ;  a  draw- 
ing; a  draw;  a  haul;  a  pull.  [In  this  sense, 
and  in  senses  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  14,  16,  19,  etc.,  gen- 
erally spelled  draught.  See  etymology  and  ex- 
amples.] 

And  bent  his  bow,  .  .  .  and  even  there 
A  large  draught  up  to  his  care 

He  drew,  and  with  an  arrow  .  .  .  the  queene  a  wounde 

He  gave.  Chaucer's  Bream,  1.  787. 

She  sent  an  aiTOW  forth  with  mighty  draught. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  31. 
So  doth  the  fisher  consider  the  draught  of  his  net,  rather 
than  the  casting  in. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parlter  Soc,  1853),  II.  211. 
Upon  the  draught  of  a  pond  not  one  fish  was  left. 

Sir  M.  Bale. 

2.  The  capacity  of  being  dragged  or  hauled ; 
the  yielding  to  a  force  which  draws  or  drags : 
as,  a  cart  or  plow  of  easy  draft. — 3.  The  act  of 
drawing  water  from  a  well,  or  any  liquid  from  a 
vessel ;  the  state  of  being  ready  to  be  so  drawn : 
as,  ale  on  draught. 

Drawte  of  watyr  owte  of  a  welle,  or  other  lycoure  owte 
-of  a  wesselle,  [L.]  idem  est  [sc.  quod  haustus^. 

Prompt.  Faro.,  p.  131. 

4.  That  which  is  drawn,  dragged,  or  pulled ;  a 
load  or  burden  to  be  drawn. 

Delve  diches,  bere  and  drawe  draghtes  and  berthens. 

MS.  in  HalHwell. 

5.  That  which  is  secured  by  drawing  or  pull- 
ing; specifically,  that  which  is  obtained  by 
•drawing  a  net  through  the  water  in  fishing;  a 
haul. 

Som  fischeres  sold  a  drau^te  of  ilshes  with  the  nettis. 
Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  III.  67. 

For  he  was  astonished  ...  at  the  draught  of  the  fishes 
which  they  had  taken.  Lake  v.  9. 

What  stands  for  "top"  in  wool  manufacture  is  called 
first  drafts  in  silli-combing. 

W.  C.  Bramwell,  Wool-Carder,  p.  44. 

6.  The  act  of  drinking,  as  of  water  or  wine. 

In  his  hands  he  toolc  the  goblet,  but  awhile  tke  draught 
forbore.  Trench,  Harmosan. 

7.  A  quantity  of  a  liquid  drunk  at  one  time ;  a 
quantity,  especially  of  a  medicine,  prescribed 
to  be  drunk  at  one  time. 

Thou  shalle  have  drynke,  .  .  . 

Have  here  the  draght  that  I  the  hete  [promised]. 

Toivneley  Mysteries,  p.  228. 
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For  the  whole  Ocean  would  not  serue  the  Snnne  alone 
for  a  draught.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  12. 

My  purpose  is  to  drink  my  morning's  draught  at  the 
Thatched  House.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  20. 

Prepare  a  sleeping  Draught,  to  seal  his  Eyes. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye. 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired. 
Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil. 

8t.  A  drawing  by  sensuous  or  mental  motives ; 
attraction;  enticement;  inducement. 

For  any  luste  of  loves  draught. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  348. 

9.  The  act  of  drawing  or  taking  away  a  part; 
the  act  of  taking  a  number  or  a  portion  from  an 
aggregate ;  a  levy ;  the  act  of  depleting  or  re- 
ducing in  number,  force,  etc. :  as,  a  dr(rft  upon 
his  resources. 

There  remained  many  places  of  trust  and  profit  unfilled, 
for  which  there  were  fresh  draitghts  made  out  of  the  sur- 
rounding multitudes.  Addison,  Vision  of  Justice. 

10.  A  selection  of  men  or  things  for  a  special 
duty  or  purpose ;  specifically,  a  selection  or 
drawing  of  persons  from  the  general  body  of 
the  people,  by  lot  or  otherwise,  for  military  ser- 
vice; a  levy;  conscription;  also,  a  selection  of 
persons  already  in  service,  to  be  sent  from  one 
post  or  organization  to  another,  in  either  the 
army  or  the  navy ;  a  detachment ;  also,  a  trans- 
fer of  vessels  of  war  to  a  different  fleet  or  squad- 
ron. 

Several  of  the  States  had  supplied  the  deficiency  by 
drafts  to  serve  for  the  year.  Marshall. 

The  operation  of  the  draft,  with  the  high  bounties  paid 
for  army  recruits,  is  beginning  to  affect  injuriously  the 
naval  service.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  423. 

11.  A  team  of  horses  in  a  cart  or  wagon. 
Brockett.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 12.  The  depth  of 
water  which  a  ship  draws  or  requires  to  float 
it ;  the  depth  a  ship  sinks  in  water,  especially 
when  laden:  as,  a  ship  of  12  feet  draft.  If  the 
vessel  is  fully  laden,  it  is  termed  the  load-water 
draft;  if  unloaded,  the  light-water  draft. 

He  is  the  first  that  hath  come  to  any  certainty  before- 
hand, of  foretelling  the  draught  of  water  of  a  ship  before 
she  be  launched.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  378. 

13.  A  written  order  drawn  by  one  person  upon 
another;  a  writing  directing  the  payment  of 
money  on  account  of  the  drawer.  Drafts  are  fre- 
quently used  by  the  agents  or  officers  of  corporations,  one 
agent  drawing  on  another.  One  reason  for  using  them  is 
the  convenience  in  keeping  accounts  and  having  vouchers 
for  payments.  Drafts  are  frequently  used  between  muni- 
cipal officers,  and  are  not  usually  negotiable  instruments 
when  thus  used.    Abbreviated  dft. 

You  shall  have  a  draught  upon  him,  payable  at  sight ; 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  he  is  as  warm  a  man  as  any  within 
five  miles  round  him.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiv. 

I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  defer  the  drafts  till  ad- 
vice was  received  of  the  progress  of  the  loan. 

A.  Hamilton. 
He  was  driven  to  the  expedient  of  replenishing  the  ex- 
chequer by  draughts  on  his  new  subjects. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  19. 

14.  The  distance  to  which  an  arrow  may  be 
shot;  a  bow-shot.    Also  called  bow-draught. 

Fro  thens  a  Bowe  drawghte,  toward  the  Southe,  is  the 
Chirche,  where  seynt  James  and  Zacharie  the  Prophete 
weren  buryed.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  96. 

He  with-drogh  hym  a  draght  &  a  dyn  made, 
Gedrit  all  his  gynge  and  his  grounde  held. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1224. 

15.  The  drawing  or  moving  of  air;  the  air  so 
drawn  or  moved ;  a  confined  current  of  air,  as 
in  a  room  or  in  the  fine  of  a  chimney.  The  draft 
of  a  chimney  depends,  apart  from  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion, on  the  difference  of  the  density  of  the  rarefied  column 
inside  the  chimney,  as  compared  with  an  equal  column  of 
the  external  atmosphere,  or  on  the  difference  in  height  of 
the  two  columns  of  elastic  fluid,  supposing  them  reduced 
to  the  same  standard  of  density.  The  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent is  the  same  as  that  of  a  heavy  body  let  fall  from  a 
height  equal  to  the  difference  In  height  of  two  such  aerial 
columns.  Drafts  may  be  produced  or  increased  (a)  by  a 
blast  which  rarefies  the  air  above  the  fire  (a  blast-draft),  or 
(b)  by  blowers  which  compress  the  air  beneath  the  fire  (a 
forced  draft).  When,  a  forced  draft  is  used  on  a  vessel, 
air  is  forced  into  the  fire-room,  which  is  closed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  air  can  find  egress  only  through  the  furnaces 
and  funnels.  In  some  recent  vessels  increased  draft  has 
been  secured  by  the  partial  exhaustion  of  the  air  in  the 
uptakes  and  lower  parts  of  the  funnels,  which  causes  an 
increased  flow  of  air  from  the  fire-room  through  the  fur- 
naces.   This  is  called  an  induced  draft. 

The  topmost  elm-tree  gather'd  green 
From  draughts  of  balmy  air. 

Tennyson,  Lauiicelot  and  Guinevere. 

16t.  A  move  in  chess  or  checkers. 

With  a  draght  he  was  chekmatc.         MS.  in  Balliwell. 

Of  the  progression  and  draughtes  of  the  forsayde  playe 
of  the  chease.  Caxton,  Playe  of  the  Chesse,  p.  4. 
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But  I  deliuere  weel  this  checke, 
I  leese  my  game  at  this  drauste. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 

17.  pi.  The  game  of  checkers.  The  name  droujAfs 
(literally '  moves ')  has  reference  to  the  manner  of  playing, 
the  name  checkers  to  the  kind  of  boai'd  used.  See  check- 
eri,  3. 

The  chekker  was  choisly  there  chosen  the  first. 
The  draghtes,  the  dyse,  and  other  dregh  games. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1621. 
There  are  two  methods  of  playing  at  draughts:  the  one 
commonly  used  in  England,  denominated  the  liench 
Game,  which  is  played  upon  a  chess-board,  and  the  other 
called  the  Polish  Game,  because,  I  presume,  the  first  was 
invented  in  France  and  the  latter  in  Poland. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  416. 

18.  A  mild  blister;  a  poultice. —  19t.  A  drain; 
a  sink;  a  privy.     Mark  vii.  19. 

Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught, 
Confound  them  by  some  course.      Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  i. 

20.  An  allowance  for  waste  of  goods  sold  by 
weight;  also,  an  allowance  made  at  the  cus- 
tom-house on  excisable  goods.  [Eng.]  —  21, 
The  act  of  drawing ;  delineation ;  that  which  is 
delineated;  a  representation  by  lines,  as  the 
figure  of  a  house,  a  machine,  a  fort,  etc.,  drawn 
on  paper;  a  drawing  or  first  sketch;  an  outline. 

We  are  not  of  opinion,  ...  as  some  are,  that  nature 
in  working  hath  before  her  certain  exemplary  draughts  or 
patterns.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  3. 

The  drafts  or  sea-plats  being  consulted,  it  was  concluded 
to  go  to  certain  islands  lying  in  lat.  23°  north. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1687. 

The  cemeterial  cells  of  ancient  Christians  and  martyrs 
were  filled  with  draughts  of  Scripture  stories. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  iii. 

For  not  only  the  judgment  upon  that  nation  [the  Jewish] 
was  a  draught,  as  it  were,  in  little  of  the  great  day,  but  the 
symptoms  and  fore-runners  of  the  one  were  to  bear  iupro- 
portion  with  the  other.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,!,  xi. 

Hence — 22.  A  first  sketch,  outline,  or  copy  of 
any  writing  or  composition ;  the  proposed  form 
of  a  written  instrument  prepared  for  amend- 
ment and  alteration,  as  may  be  required,  pre- 
liminary to  making  a  fair  copy. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  instructions  was  a  curious 
paragraph  which,  on  second  thoughts,  it  was  determined 
to  omit.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiii. 

23t.  A  treatise ;  a  discourse. 

Thet  ich  habbe  hier  beuore  yssewed  [showed]  .  .  .  huer 
[where]  thet  ic  spek  of  the  wyttes  of  the  zaule  [soul]  ate 
ginninge  of  the  drajthe  of  uirtue. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  261. 

24t.  A  drawbridge :  same  as  dratight-bridge. 

Thay  let  down  the  grete  drajt,  and  derely  out  geden. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  817. 

25.  In  founding,  the  slight  bevel  given  to  the 
pattern  for  a  casting,  i,n  order  that  it  may  be 
drawn  from  the  sand  without  injury  to  the  mold. 

—  26.  In  masonry,  a  line  on  the  surface  of  a 
stone  hewn  to  the  breadth  of  the  chisel. —  27. 
In  weaving,  the  cording  of  a  loom  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  heddles. 

The  draught  and  tie-up,  as  it  is  called,  for  weaving  the 
twill.  A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  108. 

28.  The  sectional  area  of  the  openings  in  a 
turbine-wheel  or  in  a  sluice-gate. — 20.  The 
degree  of  deflection  of  a  millstone-furrow  from 
a  radial  direction. — 30t.  A  stroke. 
No  man  ne  myghte  asytte 
Hys  swordes  draught. 
Octovian,  1. 1666  (Weber's  Metr.  Rom.,  III.). 
xij  draughtes  with  the  egge  of  the  knyfe  the  venison 
crossande.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  141. 

31t.  Skill;  art;  stratagem. 

He  made  wel  the  tabernacle  als  hem  was  tagt, 
Goten  and  grauen  with  witter  dragt. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3622. 
For  Arvirage  his  brothers  place  supplyde 
Both  in  his  armes  and  crowne,  and  by  that  draught 
Did  drive  the  Romanes  to  the  weaker  syde. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  61. 

32t.  A  company  or  lot.     [Slang.] 

A  draught  of  butlei's. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  80. 

33.  The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  calf  or 
sheep :  in  this  sense  only  draught.  Also  called 
pluck.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]— Angle  of 
draft.  See  onj^feS.— Black  draught.  Seeblat:k.drauaht. 

—  Delivery  draft,  in  nmlding,  the  construction  of  a  pat- 
tern by  tapering  its  parts,  or  otherwise  so  forming  it 
that  it  can  be  withdrawn  without  breaking  the  mold.— 
Drifts  in  the  sheer  draft,  in  ship-building,  those  pieces 
where  the  rails  are  cut  off.  They  are  ended  with  scrolls 
and  called  drift-pieces.— Beerveacing  draught,  a  solu- 
tion of  citrate  of  potassium  given  in  a  state  of  efferves- 
cence, prepared  by  mixing  lemon-juice,  or  a  solution  of 
citric  acid,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of 
potassium.—  ]!ilargln  draft.  See  margin.—  On  draught. 
See  def.  3.— Reverting  draft,  in  a  steam-boiler,  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  draft  that  the  current  of  hot  air  and 
smoke  is  caused  to  return  in  a  course  parallel  to  its  first 
course.  E.  H.  Knight.— Sheer  draft,  iu  ship-building. 
See  the  extract. 
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The  portion  ol  the  design  which  contains  the  three  plans 
we  have  just  been  describing,  together  with  the  positions 
«t  decks,  ports,  and  general  ouUine  of  the  hull,  is  termed 
tne  sheer  draught,  and  this  is  the  drawing  which  is  chiefly 
lequired  in  laying-ofl.  Theark,  Naval  Arch.,  §  8. 

Split  toaft,  in  a  steam-boiler,  such  an  arrangement  of 
tne  draft  that  the  cuiTent  of  hot  air  and  smoke  is  divided 
and  caused  to  pass  off  by  two  or  more  flues.  E.  H.  Knight 
—To. nave  a  draft,  in  carp.,  said  of  mortised  work  when 
the  pinhole  through  the  tenon  is  made  nearer  the  shoulder 
than  the  corresponding  hole  through  the  cheeks  of  the 
mortise  so  that  when  the  pin  is  driven  it  draws  the  parts 
snugly  together.    (See  also  wheel-draft.)  ^ 

II.  a.  1.  Used  or  suited  for  drawing  loads: 
as,  draft  cattle.  [More  properly  in  composi- 
tion. See  draft-cattle,  etc.]  —  3.  Being  on 
draught;  drawn  as  required  from  the  cask:  as 
draught  ale.  ' 

drafti.draughti  (draft),?;. *.  [< draffi-, draught^ 
n.]     1.  To  draw;  pull.     [Rare.] 

The  cold  and  dense  polar  water,  as  it  flows  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  equatorial  column,  will  not  directly  take 
the  place  of  that  which  has  been  drafted  off  from  the  sur- 
face.   W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  CroU's  Climate  and  Time,  p.  164. 

2.  In  weaving,  to  draw  (thread)  through  the 
heddles. 

The  weaver  .  .  .  adopts  some  other  arrangement,  to 
devise  which  he  constructs  a  plan  which  will  not  only 
represent  the  draughting  or  entering  of  the  warp  threads 
through  the  headles,  but  show  also  the  cording  or  the  at- 
tachment of  the  treadles  to  the  headles. 

A.  Bwrlow,  Weaving,  p.  108. 

3.  To  draw  out  by  selection,  as  for  service; 
levy;  conscript;  specifically,  to  select  (persons) 
by  a  draft  for  military  purposes. 

This  Cohen-Caph-El  was  some  royal  seminary  in  Upper 
Egypt,  from  whence  they  drafted  novices  to  supply  their 
•colleges  and  temples.  Holwell,  Diet. 

Soldiers  were  heing  drafted;  but  the  draft  was  very  un- 
popular. T.  W.  Higginson,  Young  Folks'  Hist.  U.  S. ,  p.  306. 

4.  To  draw  in  outline ;  delineate ;  sketch ;  out- 
line.—  5.  To  prepare  the  proposed  form  of,  as 
a  document  or  writing  of  any  kind ;  make  a  first 
sketch  of  in  writing :  as,  to  draft  a  memorial 
or  a  lease. 

He  [John  Adams]  drew  up  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  Navy,  the  foundation  of  the  present  naval  code,  also 
he  drafted  the  Articles  of  War. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans. 

A  proclamation,  drafted  by  himself  [Lincoln],  copied  on 

the  spot  by  his  secretary,  was  concurred  in  by  his  Cabinet. 

The  Centwry,  XXXV.  721. 

draft^t,  draught^t,  «.     Same  as  draff. 
Yo  draftes  of  wine,  floces. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.,  col.  9, 1.  19. 

draft-animal  (draffan^i-mal),  n.     An  animal, 

as  a  horse,  mule,  or  ox,  used  in  drawing  loads. 
draft-bar  (draft'bar),  n.     1.  A  bar  to  which 

the  traces  are  attached  in  harnessing  horses  or 

other  animals  for  drawing;  a  swingletree. — 2. 

In  a  railroad-car,  the  bar  to  which  the  coupling 

is  attached. 
draft-box  (draft'boks),  n.    An  air-tight  tube 

for  carrying  to  the  tail-race  the  water  from  an 

elevated  water-wheel. 
draft-cattle  (draft'kaf'l),  11.  pi.    Animals  used 

in  drawing  loads. 

Had  I  not  lost  three  of  my  best  draught-cattle  ? 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX.  623. 

draft-compasses  (draft 'kum"  pas -ez),  n.  pi. 
Compasses  with  movable  points,  used  for  mak- 
ing the  finer  lines  in  mechanical  drawings,  as 
plans,  etc. 

draft-equalizer  (draft'e"kwal-i-z6r),  n.  A  form 
of  whippletree  designed  for  three  horses;   a 

draft-eye  (draf t'l),  n.  In  a  harness,  a  short  arm 
attached  to  the  hame,  and  with  a  hole  drilled 
in  its  end,  to  which  the  tug  is  secured. 

draft-hole  (draft'hol),  n.  An  opening  through 
which  air  is  supplied  to  a  furnace. 

draft-hook  (draft'huk),  n.  A  large  hook  of 
iron  fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage,  there 
being  two  on  each  side,  one  near  the  trunnion- 
hole  and  the  other  at  the  train,  used  in  draw- 
ing the  gun  backward  and  forward  by  means  of 
draft-ropes. 

draft-horse  (draft'h&rs),  n.  A  horse  used  for 
drawing  heavy  loads. 

draftiness,  draughtmess  (draf  ti-nes),  n.  The 
condition  of  being  draf ty,  or  of  aboundmg  m 

drafts.  ,    ,    .<.j  /    1  //     N 

draft-ox  (draft'oks),  «. ;  pi.  draft-oxen  (-oy an). 
FME.  draght-ox.-]  An  ox  used  for  drawing  loads. 
draft-rod  (draft'rod),  ».    A  rod  extending  be- 
neath the  beam  of  a  plow  fromthe  clevis  to  the 
sheth,  and  taking  the  stram  off  the  beam.     E. 


draftsman,  draughtsman  (drafts  man),  «.; 
pi.  draftsmen,  draughtsmen  (-men).    [<  draffs, 
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draught's,  poss.  case  of  drafts,  draught^,  +  man."] 

1 .  One  who  draws  or  prepares  plans,  sketches, 
or  designs ;  one  skilled  in  drawing. 

Exact  knowledge  of  these  principles  ought  to  be  at  the 
fingers'  ends  of  eveiy  ornamental  draughtsman. 

Athentxum,  Jan.  14,  1888,  p.  56. 

2.  One  who  draws  up  a  written  instrument; 
one  skilled  in  the  preparation  of  pleadings  and 
conveyances. 

The  mischiefs  arising  from  the  amendment  of  bills  are 
much  aggravated  by  the  peculiar  canons  of  interpretation 
which  the  insulation  of  draftsmen  forces  upon  our  tribu- 
iials.  MaiTie,  Village  Communities,  p.  374. 

3.  One  who  drinks  drams ;  a  tippler.  [Eare.] 
The  wholesome  restorative  above  mentioned  [water- 
gruel]  may  be  given  in  tavern-kitchens  to  all  the  morning 
draughtsmen  within  the  walls  when  they  call  for  wine  be- 
fore noon.  Tatler,  No.  241. 

4.  A  piece  or  "man"  used  in  the  game  of 
checkers  or  draughts.  [In  the  last  two  senses 
spelled  only  draughtsman.^ 

draftsmanship,  draughtsmanship  (drafts '- 
man-ship),  n.  The  skill  or  work  of  a  drafts- 
man. 

This  method  of  shading  affords  scope  as  well  for  survey- 
ing skill  as  for  draughtsmanship. 

a.  A.  Proctor,  Light  Science,  p.  281. 

draft-spring  (draft'spring),  n.  A  spring  form- 
ing part  of  a  trace  or  tug,  used  to  relieve  the 
draft-animal  from  sudden  strains.  Also  draft- 
ing. 

draft-tree  (draft'ti;^),  n.  The  neap  or  tongue 
of  a  wagon. 

draft-tug  (draft'tug),  re.  1.  A  trace  of  a  har- 
ness.—  2.  A  short  section  attached  to  the  draft- 
eye  of  the  hame  in  a  harness,  to  which  the  trace 
proper  is  buckled.  M.H.  Knight. — 3.  Same  as 
draft-spring. 

draftyi,  draughtyi  (draf'ti),  a.  [<  drafts, 
draught^,  -(-  -^I.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  drafts  of 
air;  exposed  to  drafts:  as,  a  drafty  hall. 

Some  had  no  hangings  for  their  great  draughty  rooms. 
Miss  Yonge,  Stray  Pearls. 

drafty2t,  draughty^t  (draf'ti),  a.  [<  drafts, 
draught^,  for  draff,  +  -y'^.  Cf.  draffy."]  Like 
draff;  worthless;  nasty.     Chaucer. 

To  stand  whole  yeares,  tossing  and  tumbling  the  filth 
that  falleth  from  so  many  draughty  inventions  as  daily 
swarme  in  our  printing  house. 

Return  from  Parnassus  (1606). 

drag  (drag),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  dragged,  ppr. 
dragging.  [<  ME.  draggen,  a  late  secondary 
form  of  drawen,  early  MB.  dragen,  dragen,  due 
to  Seand.  influence:  cf.  Sw.  dragga  =  Dan. 
droegge,  search  with  a  grapnel,  drag  (def.  3) 
(associated  with  the  noun:  see  drag,  n.);  cf. 
also  Icel.  dragna,  intr.,  drag,  trail  along;  <  Icel. 
draga  =  Sw.  draga  =  'Daji.  drage  =  AS.  dragan, 
E.  draw :  see  draw.    Hence  draggle.']    I,  trans. 

1.  To  draw  along  by  main  force;  pull;  haul. 
The  other  disciples  came  in  a  little  ship,  .  .  .  dragging 

the  net  with  fishes.  John  xxi.  8. 

He  ...  is  not  only  content  to  drag  me  at  his  chariot- 
wheels  ;  but  he  makes  a  shew  of  me,  Stillingjleet. 

The  Church  [of  England]  had  fallen,  and  had,  in  its  fall, 
dragged  down  with  it  a  monarchy  whicn  had  stood  six 
hundred  yeai'S.  Maeaulay,  Leigh  Hunt. 

2.  To  draw  along  slowly  or  heavily,  as  some- 
thing diffieidt  to  move :  as,  to  drag  one  foot  af- 
ter the  other. —  3.  To  draw  a  grapnel  through 
or  at  the  bottom  of,  as  a  river  or  other  body  of 
water,  in  search  of  something :  as,  they  dragged 
the  pond.  Hence -^4.  Figuratively,  to  search 
painfully  or  carefully. 

While  I  dragg'd  my  brains  for  such  a  song. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

5.  To  break,  as  land,  by  drawing  a  drag  or  har- 
row over  it ;  harrow.  [U.  S.]  —To  drag  in  or 
into,  to  introduce  unnecessarily  or  unsuitably:  as,  to 
drag  in  an  allusion  to  private  affairs ;  why  is  this  subject 
dragged  into  the  discussion  1 

If  he  must  suffer,  he  must  drag  official  gentlemen  into 
an  immortality  most  undesirable,  and  of  which  they  have 
already  some  disagreeable  forebodings. 

Emerson,  John  Brown. 

To  drag  anchor.  See  ancAorl.  =  Syn.  l.  Haul,  Tug, 
etc.  (see  draw);  trail. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  drawn  along  or  trail  on 
the  ground;  be  pulled  or  hauled  along:  as,  an 
anchor  that  does  not  hold  is  said  to  drag.— 
2.  To  move  or  proceed  heavily,  laboriously,  or 
slowly;  move  on  languidly  or  with  effort. 

The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun. 
Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  32. 

Through  the  whole  piece  he  dragged  along,  just  half  a 
beat  behind  the  rest.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  4. 

Most  wearily 
Month  after  month  to  him  the  days  dragged  by. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  291. 


drag-bar 

3.  To  use  a  grapnel  or  drag:  as,  to  drag  for 
fish;  to  drag  for  a  drowned  person. — 4.  To 
dredge :  used  among  oystermen. — 5.  To  drawl 
in  speaking.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
drag  (drag),  n.  [=  MLG.  dragge,  a  drag-anchor, 
a  grapnel ;  =  Sw.  dragg,  a  grappling,  grapnel, 
drag ;  drag,  a  pull,  draft ;  =  Dan.  drceg,  a  grap- 
nel, drag;  drag,  a  pull,  tug,  haul,  handle-shafts, 
portage,  a  blow,  stroke,  etc. ;  =  Icel.  drag,  the 
iron  rim  on  the  keel  of  a  boat  or  a  sledge ;  as- 
sociated with  the  verb  drag,  both  being  from 
the  verb  (Icel.  draga,  etc. )  represented  by  draw  : 
see  dray^,  v.,  drag,  v.,  and  draw.]  1.  Something 
that  is,  or  is  designed  to  be,  dragged,  hauled,  or 
tugged.  Specifically  —  (a)  A  grapnel,  a  weighted  net,  or 
other  similar  device  for  dragging  the  bottom  of  a  body  of 
water,  as  in  searching  for  the  body  of  a  drowned  person. 
(b)  A  drag-net.  (c)  A  dredge,  (d)  A  heavy  harrow:  same 
as  braked,  7.  (e)  A  kind  of  stout  sledge  upon  which  heavy 
bodies,  especially  stones,  are  dragged  over  the  ground.  [U. 
S.]  (/)  An  artificial  scent,  usually  a  bag  of  anise-seed, 
dragged  on  the  ground  to  furnish  a  trail  for  fox-hounds. 

The  Myopia  hounds  are  also  used  mainly  after  Reynard 
himself;  but  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  runs  with  the  other 
packs  are  after  a  drag.  The  Century,  XXXII.  336. 

(g)  A  tool  used  by  miners  for  cleaning  out  bore-holes  before 
putting  in  the  chai-ge.  It  is  usually  made  of  light  rod-iron, 
and  ends  in  a  tapering  spiral,  called  a  drag-twist.  It  is  simi- 
lar to  a  wormer,  but  of  larger  size.  See  scraper,  (h)  A  de- 
vice for  retarding  or  stopping  the  rotation  of  a  wheel  or  of 
several  wheels  of  a  carnage  in  descending  hills,  slopes, 
etc.  See  skid,  (i)  A  fence  placed  across  running  water, 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  hurdle  which  swings  on  hinges, 
fastened  to  a  horizontal  pole.  [Prov.  Eng.]  0).  Naut., 
a  kind  of  floating  anchor,  usually  of  spars  and  sails,  used 
to  keep  the  head  of  a  ship  or  boat  to  the  wind  or  to  dimin- 
ish leeway.  (Ic)  Anything  attached  to  a  moving  body 
which  retards  its  progress,  as  a  boat  in  tow  of  a  ship ; 
hence,  a  person  or  thing  forming  an  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress or  prosperity  of  another. 

We  see  it  [the  ocean]  now  in  direct  connection  with  the 
solar  system,  its  tidal  wave  acting  as  a  drag  upon  the  eai-th'a 
rotation.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  4. 

(I)  A  device  for  guiding  wood  to  a  saw,  used  in  sawing 
veneers,  (m)  A  long,  high  carriage,  often  drawn  by  four 
horses,  uncovered,  and  either  with  seats  on  the  sides  or 
with  several  transverse  seats.  Often  improperly  used  in 
the  sense  of  mail-coach  or  tally-ho.  (n)  In  vnasom-y,  a 
thin  plate  of  steel,  indented  on  the  edge,  used  for  finish- 
ing the  dressing  of  soft  stone  which  has  no  gi'it. 

2.  The  act  of  dragging ;  a  heavy  motion  in- 
dicative of  some  impediment;  motion  effected 
slowly  and  with  labor :  as,  a  heavy  drag  up-hill. 

Had  a  drag  in  his  walk.  Hazlitt. 

3.  In  iilliards,  a  blow,  of  the  nature  of  a  push, 
on  the  cue-ball  somewhat  under  the  center, 
causing  it  to  follow  the  object-ball  for  a  short 
distance. — 4.  A  hunt  or  chase  in  which  an  ar- 
tificial scent  is  substituted  for  a  live  fox. 

Sportsmen  were  rather  disconsolate,  except  the  happy 
few  who  hit  on  the  expedient  of  running  a  drag  between 
the  out-line  and  in-line  pickets  for  the  hounds  of  Major 
Frazer.  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  367. 

5.  The  smell  of  a  fox  on  the  ground:  as,  the 
drag-wsbS  taken  up  by  the  hounds. — 6.  The  re- 
tardation and  prolongation  of  signals  received 
from  a  telegraph-line  or  submarine  cable  of 
considerable  electrostatic  capacity. —  7.  In 
printing,  a  slight  slipping  or  scraping  of  a  sheet 
on  a  form  of  types,  which  produces  a  thickened 
impression  on  one  side  of  each  letter. — 8.  In 
marine  engin.,  the  difference  between  the  speed 
of  a  screw-ship  under  sail  and  that  of  the  screw, 
when  the  ship  outruns  the  latter ;  the  difference 
between  the  propulsive  effects  of  the  different 
floats  of  a  paddle-wheel.  Also  called  slip. — 
9.  In  music:  (a)  In  lute-playing,  a  portamento 
downward.  (6)  A  rallentando. — 10.  The  bot- 
tom or  lower  side  of  a  molding-flask. — 11.  See 
the  extract. 

This  clay-water  [water  containing  disintegrated  kaolin- 
rock]  is  led  into  channels  called  drags,  where  the  sand 
and  coarser  flakes  of  mica  are  deposited. 

Encye.  Brit,  XIV.  1. 

12.  Naut.,  the  difference  between  the  draft 
of  water  forward  and  that  aft.  Qualtrough, 
Boat  Sailer's  Manual,  p.  8. — 13.  A  burglars' 
tool  for  prizing  safes  open;  a  spread.  Wor^ 
cester. 

dragagantt,  «•  [<  OP.  dragagant:  see  traga- 
canth.']    Tragacanth. 

dragantt,  «•  [=  D-  Dan.  Sw.  dragant,  <  OF. 
dragant:  see  tragacanfh.']    Tragacanth. 

dragantin  (dra^gan'tin),  n.  [<  dragant  -I-  -m2.] 
A  mucilage  obtained  from  gum  tragacanth. 

drag-bar  (drag'bar),  B.  1.  A  strong  iron  rod, 
with  an  eyehole  at  each  end,  connecting  a  lo- 
comotive engine  and  tender  by  means  of  the 
drag-bolt  and  spring.  It  is  also  generally  at- 
tached to  freight-oars.  In  the  United  States 
called  draw-bar. —  2.  The  bar  of  a  drag  for  re- 
tarding or  stopping  the  wheels  of  carriages  de- 
scending inclines. 


drag-bolt 

drag-bolt  (drag'bolt),  «.  A  strong  1)011  cou- 
pling the  drag-bars  of  a  locomotive  engine  and 
tender,  or  those  of  freight-cars,  together,  and 
removable  at  pleasure.  In  the  United  States 
called  coupling-pin. 

drag-chain  (drag'chan),  n.  A  strong  chain  at- 
tached to  the  front  of  the  bufier-bar  of  a  loco- 
motive engine,  to  connect  it  with  another  en- 
gine or  a  tender;  also,  the  chain  attached  to 
the  drag-bar  of  goods-wagons  or  freight-cars. 
[Eng.] 

drag-(uiver  (drag'dri'''ver),  n.  One  who  drives 
in  Qie  stragglers  of  a  herd  of  cattle.  [Western 
U.S.] 

The  rest  [of  the  cowboys]  are  in  the  rear  to  act  as  drag- 
drivers,  and  hurry  up  the  phalanx  of  reluctant  weaklings. 
X.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  862. 

dragee  (dra-zha'),».  {P.:  see,  dredge^.']  A  sugar- 
plum ;  riLphar.,  a  sugar-coated  medicine.  Dun^ 
gJison. 

dragenallt,  »•    A  dredger. 

dragger  (drag'to),  ».     One  who  drags. 

draggle  (drag'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  draggled,  ppr. 
draggling.  [Early  mod.  E.  (cf.  ME.  drahelyn, 
var.  of  drdbelyn,  drabble,  in  Prompt.  Parv.), 
freq.  of  drag :  see  drag,  v.  Cf .  drawl,  similar- 
ly related  to  draw.1  I.  trans.  1.  To  drag  or 
draw  along  on  damp  ground  or  mud,  or  on  wet 
grass;  drabble. 

With  draggled  nets  down  hanging  to  the  tide. 

Trench,  Herring-Fishers  of  LocMyne. 

2.  To  wet  or  befoul,  as  by  dragging  the  gar- 
ments through  dew,  mud,  or  dirt. 

She's  got  from  the  pond,  and  draggled  up  to  the  waist 
like  a  mermaid.        Qoldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  v. 

Yesterday  was  a  very  bad,  draggling  day,  and  Paris  is 
not  pleasant  at  such  a  time. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith. 
A  bough  of  brier-rose,  whose  pale  blossoms  sweet 
Were  draggled  in  the  dust. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  219. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  drawn  along  the  ground  so 
as  to  become  wet  or  dirty. 

His  draggling  tail  hung  to  the  dirt, 
Which  on  his  rider  he  would  flirt. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  449. 

draggletail  (drag'1-tal),  n.     [Early  mod.  E. 
dragletail;  <  draggle, v.,  +  obj.  taifi-.']     Abe- 
draggled  or  untidy  person;  a  slut. 
drag^etailed  (drag '  1  -  tald),  a.    Untidy ;  be- 
draggled. 

Do  you  thinic  that  such  a  fine  proper  {gentleman  as  he 
cares  for  a  flddlecome  tale  of  a  draggletaHed  girl? 

Sir  J.  Vanbrugh,  The  Kelapse,  iv.  2. 

draggly  (drag'li),  a.     [<  draggle  +  -y^.'i    Be- 
draggled. 
A  strange  draggly-'wick'd  tallow  candle. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude,  H.  55. 

drag-hook  (drag'huk),  n.  The  hook  of  the 
drag-chain  by  which  locomotive  engines,  ten- 
ders, and  goods-wagons  or  freight-ears  are  at- 
tached to  each  other.     [Eng.] 

drag-hound  (drag'honnd),  n.  A  hound  trained 
to  follow  a  drag  or  artificial  scent.    See  drag, 

1(f)- 

What  is  often  spoken  of  as  fox-hunting  around  New 
York  is  not  fox-Lunting  at  all,  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
term,  but  an  entirely  different,  although  allied  form  of 
sport,  namely,  riding  to  drag-hounds. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  335. 

drag-lmnt  (drag'hunt),  n.  A  hunt  in  which  a 
drag  or  artificial  scent,  as  an  anise-seed  bag, 
is  substituted  for  a  fox ;  a  drag.    See  drag,  n.j  4. 

The  advantage  of  a  drag-hunt  is  that  many  men  are 
limited  in  time,  and  cannot  potter  round  in  the  woods  for 
hours  looking  for  foxes.  The  Century,  XXXII.  345. 

drag-link  (drag'lingk),  w.  1 .  In  marine  engines, 
a  link  connecting  the  crank  of  the  main  shaft 
with  that  of  the  inner  paddle-shaft. —  2,  A 
drag-bar. 

dragman  (drag'man),  ». ;  pi.  dragmen  (-men). 
A  fisherman  who  uses  a  drag-net. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  great  riots  committed  by 
the  Foresters  and  Welsh  on  the  dragmen  of  Severn,  hew- 
ing aU  their  boats  to  pieces. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Hac.  Cor.,  xiv.  §  7. 

drag-net  (drag'net),  n.  [<  drag  +  net;  AS. 
drwgnet  =  Icel.  dragnet  =  Sw.  I)an.  dragnot.'] 
A  net  designed  to  be  drawn  on  the  bottom  of 
a  river  or  pond  for  taking  fish,  etc. 

dragoman  (drag 'o -man),  w. ;  pi.  dragomans 
(-manz)  (sometimes  dragomen^  by  confusion 
with  E.  man;  cf.  2Iussulma7i),  [In  several 
forms ;  (1)  E,  dragoman  z=  G.  Dan.  Sw.  drago- 
7nan,  <  F.  dragoman  =  Sp.  dragomdn  =  Pg. 
dragomano  =  lt.  dragommanno;  ML.  dragoman- 
nuSj  dragumanus  =  MGr.  dpayohfiavog ;  (2)  obs. 
E.  drogoman^  dragman,  <  ME.  drogman  (=  G. 
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drogeman  (MHG.  trougemunt,  tragemunt)  =  Sw. 
drogman),  <  OF.  drogtiemanj  drogeman,  drugue- 
mentj  F.  drogman  =  Pr.  drogeman  =  Sp.  drog- 
man =  It.  drogmanno  =  ML,  drogamanus,  droga- 
mundus;  (3)  obs.  E.  druggerman;  (4)  obs.  E. 
irugma)ij  trudgeman,  truckman,  truchement  = 
G.  trugman,  <  F,  truclieman,  truchement  =  Sp. 
trujamdn  =  It.  turcimanno;  all  ult.  =  Turk. 
Pers.  tarjumdn,  <  Ar.  tarjumdn,  an  interpreter, 
translator,  <  tarjama,  formerly  targama,  inter- 
pret, <  Chald.  targem,  interpret,  explain,  >  iar- 
gum,  explanation,  interpretation,  >  E.  targum, 
q.  v.]  An  interpreter.  Specifically— (a)  An  inter- 
preter and  guide  or  agent  for  travelers. 

Dragomatis  in  Syria  are  more  than  mere  interpreters : 
they  are  contractors  for  the  management  of  tourS  and  of 
caravans,  and  they  relieve  the  traveller  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  preparation  and  of  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
Baedeker's  Guide  to  Palestine,  etc. 

But  an  Englishman  journeying  in  the  East  must  neces- 
sarily have  with  him  Dragomen  capable  of  interpreting 
the  Oriental  language.  Kinglake,  Eothen,  Pref. 

(6)  An  interpreter  attached  to  an  embassy  or  a  consulate. 
The  term  is  in  general  use  among  travelers  in  the  Levant 
and  other  parts  of  the  East. 

We  meet  in  state,  accompanied  by  the  Consul,  with  two 
janissaries  in  front,  bearing  silver  maces,  and  a  dragowAxn 
behind.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  204. 

dragon  (drag'on),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  dragon, 
dragun,  dragoun,<,  OF.  dragon,  a  dragon,  a 
standard,  =  Pr.  Sp.  dragon  =  Pg.  dragdo  =  It. 
dragone  (see  the  Teut.  forms  under  drdke^),  < 
L.  draco(n-),  a  dragon,  ML.  also  a  standard  so 
called,  <  Gr.  6p&Kuvy  a  serpent,  also  a  sea-fish,  a 
serpent-shaped  bracelet  or  necklace,  a  bandage 
for  the  ankle,  etc.,  lit.  the  seeing  one,  2d  aor, 
part,  (cf,  2d  aor.  inf.  dpanelv)  of  dkpKeaOat,  see, 
=  Skt.  dare,  see.  Cf.  Dorcas.  The  older  E. 
form  is  drake^,  q.  v. ;  a  later  form  with  another 
sense  is  dragoon,  q.  v.]  I,  w.  1.  A  fabulous 
animal  common  to  the  conceptions  of  many 
primitive  races  and  times,  or,  as  in  the  Bible, 
an  indefinite  creature  of  great  size  or  fierceness. 
When  described  or  depicted,  it  is  represented  as  either  a 
monstrous  serpent  or  a  lizard  (lil^e  an 
exaggerated  crocodile),  or  a  compound 
of  both,  or  (as  in  heraldry)  as  a  com- 
bination of  mammalian  and  reptilian 
characters;  but  always  as  winged,  with 
flery  eyes^  crested  head,  and  terrible 
claws.  It  IS  often  represented  as  blood- 
red  and  Spouting  fire,  and  sometimes 
with  several  heads,  like  the  Hydra ; 
and  in  the  myths  of  the  Scandinavians 
and  other  races,  dragons  are  often  the 
guardians  of  treasures,  etc.  The  kill- 
ing of  a  dragon  was  reckoned  among  the  greatest  feats  of 
heroes  in  both  ancient  and  medieval  times ;  thus,  the  le- 
gend of  St.  George  and  the  dragon  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Christian  literatiu'e.  The  dragon  is  the  imperial 
emblem  of  China,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  a  sort 
of  divinity,  but  by  other  peoples  generally  as  the  type  and 
embodiment  of  fierceness  and  cruelty  or  watchful  malice. 
In  the  Apocalypse  "the  dragon,  that  old  serpent"  is  a 
synonym  of  Satan  (Rev.  xx.  2).  In  the  Old  Testament  it 
is  either  a  large  land-animal  or  a  great  marine  fish  (Isa. 
xxxiv.  13 — revised  version,  jackal;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13 — revised 
version,  dragon),  a  venomous  land-serpent  (Ps.  xci.  13 — 
revised  version,  serpent),  or  the  crocodile  (Ezek.  xxix.  3 — 
revised  version,  dragon).  The  same  Hebrew  word,  thtm- 
nim,  is  also  somettmes  translated  whale  (Gen.  i.  21 — re- 
vised version,  sea-monster ;  Job  vii.  12 — revised  version, 
sea-monster).  The  extinct  pterodactyl  comes  nearest  of 
all  known  creatures  to  the  most  prevalent  conception  of  a 
dragon. 

Eftsoones  that  dreadful  Dragon  they  espyde, 
Where  stretcht  he  lay  upon  the  sunny  side 
Of  a  great  hill,  himselfe  like  a  great  hill. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  4. 

2.  In  zool, :  (a)  A  lizard  .of  the  genus  Draco, 
specifically  called  the  flying-dragon,  it  is  a  harm- 
less creature,  of 
about  4  inches 
in  length  of  head 
and  body,  with  a 
long  slender  tail, 
making  the  whole 
length  abeut  10 
inches.  It  has  a 
large  frill  on  each 
side  of  the  body, 
formed  of  skin 
stretched  over  six 
elongated  hinder 
ribs,  which  like  a 
parachute  sus- 
tain the  creatm'e 
in  the  air  for  a  few 
moments.  The 
structure  is  not  a 
wing,  and  the  ani- 
mal doesnot  prop- 
erly fly,  the  ar- 
rangement some- 
what resembling 
that  in  the  flying- 
squirrel,  flying- 
lemur,  etc.  The 
species  are  con- 
fined to  the  old 
world.    (J)  Any 


Heraldic  Dragon. 


Flying-dragon  {Draco  volatu). 


dragonet 

one  of  the  monitor-lizards.  Griffith's  Cuvier. 
(c)  In  ornith.,  a  kind  of  carrier-pigeon.  Also 
called  dragoon. 

The  English  Dragon  differs  from  the.improved  English 
Carrier  in  being  smaller  in  all  its  dimensions. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  AJiimals  and  Plants,  p.  146. 

3.  A  fierce,  violent  person,  male  or  female; 
now,  more  generally  (from  the  part  of  guardian 
often  played  by  tlie  dragon  in  mythology),  a 
spiteful,  watchful  woman;  a  duenna. 

Peggy  O'Dowd  is  indeed  the  same  as  ever ;  .  .  .  a  tyrant 
over  her  Michael ;  a  dragon  amongst  all  the  ladies  of  the 
regiment.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xliiL 

4.  [cop.]  An  ancient  northern  constellation, 
Draco.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  serpent  with  several  small 
coils.  It  appears  at  a  very  ancient  date  to  have  had  wings 
in  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Little  Bear. 

5.  A  short  firearm  used  by  dragoons  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  described  as  having  a  barrel 
16  inches  long,  with  a  large  bore.  Givse. — 6. 
An  old  Mnd  of  standard  or  military  ensign,  so 
called  because  it  was  decorated  with  a  dragon 
painted  or  embroidered  upon  it,  or  because  it 
consisted  (like  the  Anglo-Saxon  standard  at 
Hastings,  as  seen  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry)  of  a 
figure  of  a  dragon  carried  upon  a  staff,  a  similar 
standard  was  in  use  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Kichard  I.  in 
England,  and  is  especially  mentioned  as  being  in  his  cru- 
sading army.   Also ealleidragon^standard.   Seedrake^,2. 

Edmond  ydygt  hys  standard.  ...  And  hys  dragon  up 
yset.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  303. 

Ther  gonfanouns  and  her  penselles 
Wer  weel  wroght  off  grene  sendels, 
And  on  everylkon  a  dragoun 
As  he  fought  with  a  lyoun, 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  2967. 

7.  A  name  given  to  various  araceous  plants, 
as  in  England  to  Arum  maculatum;  the  brown 
dragon,  Aristema  triphyllum;  the  green  dragon, 
Dracuncul^is  vulgaris,  and  in  the  United  States 
Ariscema  Dracontium  ;  the  female  or  water  drag- 
on, CaUa  palustris. — 8.  In  Scotland,  a  paper 
kite. — 9t.  See  the  extract. 

A  dragon  is  a  small  Malacca  cane,  so  called  from  its 
blood-red  colour. 

Dobson,  Selections  from  Steele,  p.  479,  note. 
Deml-dragon,  in  her,,  the  upper  half  of  a  dragon  with 
head  and  fore  paws  (see  demi-),  but  always  including  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  which  appears  brought  up  behind 
the  back. — Dragon  china,  in  ceram.,  a  table  porcelain 
made  at  Broseley  in  England,  decorated  with  a  design  of 
dragons  imitated  from  Oriental  patterns.  See  porcelain. 
—Dragon's  head  and  tail,  in  astral.,  the  nodes  of  the 
planets,  especially  of  the  moon,  or  the  two  points  in  which 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  intersect  the  ecliptic :  so  called 
because  the  figure  representing  the  passage  of  a  planet 
from  one  node  to  the  other  was  fancied  to  resemble  that 
of  a  dragon.  The  dragon's  head  was  the  point  where  the 
planet  passes  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  ecliptic;  the  dragon's  tail,  the  other.  — Dragon's 
Wings,  in  her.,  the  two  wings  of  a  dragon  used  as  a  oear- 
ing.  They  are  generally  represented  as  displayed,  and 
sometimes  a  spear  or  other  object  is  shown  between  them. 
—  Gum  dragon.    See  tragacanth. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  dragons; 
performed  by  dragons ;  fierce ;  f ormadable. 

The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  9. 
Beauty> .  ,  .  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dra^'OTi- watch  with  unenchanted  eye. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  395. 

dragonade,dragoimade(drag-o-na:d'),».  [-^so 
written  dragoonade;  <  F.  dragonnade,  <  dragon, 
a  dragoon;  from  the  use  of  dragoons  in  such 
persecutions:  see  dragoon.']  One  of  a  series 
of  persecutions  of  the  ProtestantS;  chiefly  in 
the  south  of  France,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
carried  on  by  raids  of  dragoons,  who  were 
quartered  upon  the  heretics  and  exercised 
great  cruelty  toward  them;  hence,  any  perse- 
cution carried  on  with  the  aid  of  troops. 

He  leamt  it  as  he  watched  the  dragonnades,  the  tortures, 
the  massacres  of  the  Netherlands.  KingsUy. 

dragon-beam  (drag'on-bem),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
beam  or  piece  of  timber  bisecting  the  angle 
formed  by  the  wall-plate  at  a  corner,  and  serv- 
ing to  receive  and  support  the  foot  of  a  hip- 
rafter.    Also  called  dragon-piece. 

dragouess  (drag'gn-es),  n.  [<  dragon  +  -ess.'] 
A  female  dragon." 

Instantly  she  gaue  command 
(111  to  ill  adding)  that  the  dragonesse 
Should  bring  it  vp.     Chapman,  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

dragonet  (drag'on-et),  ».  [<  ME.  dragonet,  a 
young  dragon,  <'  OF.  dragonet,  dragonnet  (= 
Pr.  dragonat),  <  dragon,  a  dragon :  see  dragon.] 
1.  A  little  or  young  dragon. 

Or  in  his  wombe  might  lurke  some  hidden  nest 
Of  many  drooonettes,  his  fruitful!  seede. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  I.  »i.  W- 
So  when  great  Cox,  at  his  mechanic  call. 
Bids  orient  pearls  from  golden  dragons  fall. 
Each  little  dragonet,  with  brazen  grin, ._ 
Gapes  for  the  precious  prize  and  gulps  it  in. 

Maion,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Shebbeare. 


dragonet 

2.  The  English  name  of  fishes  of  the  genus 
CaUtomjmus,  family  Callionymidce.  The  appelia 
tion  dragonet  was  substituted  by  Pennant  for  yellow  aur- 
nard,  a  name  by  which  the  Callionymm  lyrawas  previ- 
ously known.  Say.  Also  dragon-fish.  See  cut  wAei  Colli- 
OTiyTnus. 

3.  A  name  of  the  very  large  lizards  of  South 
America  of  the  genus  Crocodilmus  (or  Ada) 
belonging  to  the  family  Teiidce  or  Ameividce 

dragon-fish  (drag' on-fish),  n.  Same  as  draa- 
onet,  2.  " 

dragon-fly  (drag'on-fli),  n.  The  common  name 
of  any  neuropterous  insect  of  the  group  lAbel- 
lulina  or  Odonata,  and  families  LibelluUdw 
^schnidw,a,niAgrionidce.  They  have  a  long  slen- 
der body,  a  large  head  with  enormous  eyes,  very  strone 
jaws,  and  two  pairs  of  large  reticulate  membranous  winss 
They  are  of  swift,  strong  flight,  predatory  liabits,  and  griat 
voracity.    Some  of  the  species  rival  buttertlies  in  the 


A  common  Dragon-fly  ILibettula  iritnacuia/a),  natural  size. 

brilliancy  of  their  hues.  The  great  dragon-fly,  ASschna 
grandis,-  Is  about  i  inches  long.  Most  of  the  species  are 
considerably  smaller  than  this.  The  eggs  are  usually  at- 
tached to  the  stems  of  aciuatlc  plants,  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  larva  is  predaceous,  and  lives  on 
other  water -insects ;  the  pupa  is  active,  and  crawls  from 
the  water  to  a  plant-stem  or  rock,  where  it  transforms 
into  the  imago.  The  adult  is  also  predaceous,  catching 
its  prey  upon  the  wing.  lAbellula  triTnaculata  is  a  com- 
mon species  in  the  United  States.  Also  called  darriBel- 
fiy,  devil's  darninff-needle,  and  mosquito-hawk. 

And  it  may  he  that  the  delicate-coloured  dragoTi-fiies 
may  have  likewise  some  corrosive  quality. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  729. 

The  burnished  dragon-Jly  is  thine  attendant, 

And  tilts  against  the  field. 
And  down  the  listed  sunbeam  rides  resplendent, 

With  steel-blue  mail  and  shield. 

Longfellow,  Hower-de-Luce. 

dragoniert,  n.  [OF.,  also  dragownier,  <  dragon, 
a  dragon :  see  dragon.^    Same  as  dragon. 

dragonish  (drag'on-ish),  a.  [<  dragon  +  -dsh."] 
In  the  form  of  a  dragon;  dragon-like. 

Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish; 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear  or  lion. 
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of  the  tincture  tawny  when  blazoning  is  done 
by  the  heavenly  bodies — False  dragon's-head,  a 
plant  of  the  United  States,  Physostegia  Virginica,  which 
was  originally  referred  to  the  genus  Dmcocephalum. 
dragon-shell  (drag'on-shel),  n.    The  shell  of 

Cyprma  stolida.  E.  D. 
dragon's-tail  (drag'onz-tal),  ».  1.  In  her.,  the 
name  of  the  tinatvccQ  murrey  when  blazoning  is 
done  by  the  heavenly  bodies. — 3.  inpalmistry, 
same  as  discriminal  line.  See  discriminal. 
dragon-standard  (dr%'on-stan"dard), ».  Same 
as  dragon,  6. 

dragon-tree  (drag'on-tre),  n.     The  Draccena 
Draco.    See  Draccena. 
dragon-water  (drag'on-wS,"t6r),  n.    A  medici- 
nal remedy  very  popular  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 
Kan  into  Bucklersbury  for  two  ounces  of  dragon^water, 
some  spermaceti  and  treacle. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  iii.  3. 
Carduus  Benedictus 
Or  dragon-water  may  doe  good  upon  him. 
Randolph,  Amyntas  (1640). 

dragonwort  (drag'on-w6rt),   n.     The 
bistort,  Polygonum  Bistorta,  and  with 
the  old  herbalists  the  green  dragon, 
Dracunoulus  vidgaris. 
dragony  (drag'o-ni),  a.    Same  as  dra- 
gmin4.    Cotgrave. 
dragoon  (dra-gon'),  n.      [Introduced 
toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
(formerly  also  dragooner  =  D.  dragon- 
der  =  G.  dragoner  =  Dan.  Sw.  dragon), 
<  F.  dragon  (=  Sp.  dragon  =  Pg.  dragdo 
=  It.  dragons,  in  this  sense  after  P.), 
a  dragoon,  so  called,  it  is  said,  "from 
dragon,  a  short  species  of  carbine  car- 
ried by  the  original  dragoons  raised 
by  Marshal  Bnssae  in  1554,  on  the 
muzzle  of  which,  from  the  old  fable  that  the 
dragon  spouts  fiie,  the  head  of  the  monster 
was  worked";  but  Littr6  dates  the  sense  'dra- 
goon' from  1585,  and  the  name  probably  arose 
from  drapo?i  in  the  sense  of  'standard':  &&Qdrag- 
0»,  6.]     1.  A  cavalry  soldier,    originally  dragoons 
were  a  mongrel  force,  a  sort  of  mounted  infantry,  armed 
with  musquetoons  or  carbines,  and  serving  on  foot  as  well 
as  on  horseback ;  but  now  they  serve  as  cavalry  only.    In 
the  British  army  they  are  classed  as  heavy  or  light  dra- 
goons, according  to  the  weight  of  men,  horses,  and  equip- 
ments.   The  term  is  not  used  in  the  United  States  army. 
Heports  and  judgments  will  not  do  't. 
But  'tis  dragoons,  and  horse  and  foot. 

Brome,  On  Sir  G.  B.  his  defeat. 
We  drave  him  back  to  Bonnybrigs, 
Dragoons,  and  foot,  and  a'. 
Up  and  War  Them  A',  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  266). 

2t.  A  dragonade. 

Endeavour  to  bring  men  to  the  catholick  faith  (as  they 
pretend)  by  dragoons  and  imprisonments,  not  by  demon- 
strations and  reasons  out  of  Scripture. 

Bp.  Barlow,  Kemains,  p.  265. 

3.  Same  as  dragon,  2  (c) 


Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  12.  dragOOn  (dra-gon'),  v.  t.    [<  dragoon,  n.,  after 


dragon-leech  (drag'on-leoh),  n.  A  kind  of  me- 
dicinal leech,  Sirudo  interrupta.    E.  D. 

dragonnade,  n.    See  dragonade. 

dragonn^  (drag-o-na'),  a.  [P.,  <  d/ragon,  drag- 
on: see  dragori.']  In  her.,  having  the  hinder 
or  lower  half  that  of  a  dragon :  said  of  a  crea- 
ture used  as  a  bearing,  whose  fore  part  is  that 
of  a  lion  or  the  like:  as,  a  lion  dragonnS.  Also 
dragony. 

dragon-piece  (drag'on-pes), «.  Same  as  dragonr 
beam. 

dragon-root  (drag'on-rSt),  n.  A  name  given  m 
the  United  States  to  the  plant  Ariscema  Dracon- 
tium,  and  to  the-root  of  the  Indian  turnip,  Ari- 


scema triphyllum. 
dragon's-blood  (drag'onz-blud),  n. 


F.  dragonner,  dragoon,  harass,  persecute,  lit. 
subject  to  the  violence  of  dragoons,  <  dragon, 
dragoon:  s%e  dragoon,  n.,.  dragonade.']  1.  To 
set  dragoons  or  soldiers  upon,  as  in  the  drag- 
onades  (see  dragonade) ;  persecute  or  oppress 
by  armed  force. —  2.  To  cause  to  submit,  as  by 
persistent  threats;  compel  by  repeated  acts  of 
any  kind;  harass. 

Deny  to  have  your  free-bom  Toe 

Dragoon'd  into  a  wooden  Shoe. 

Prior,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  oot  the  only  minister  who  has  defied 
public  opinion,  but  he  is  almost  the  only  one  in  recent 
times  who  has  dragooned  a  majority  of  Parliament  into 
sustaining  him  in  it  for  the  lack  of  any  representative 
man  to  supplant  him.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  104. 


The  name  dragoonadet  (drag-iJ-nSd'),  n.    Same  as  drag- 


SS^iSirfeSfn^att^th?f?u^^S  i:£or.^iAn',..r^),n.  Alarge black 
the  (7ffl°am,«s  Draco  one  of  the  ratan-palms  of  the  Malay  fruit-crow  of  South  America,  Cephalopterus  or- 
archipelago.  It  is  used  in  medicine  for  coloring  plasters  natus :  SO  called  from  the  great  recurved  hel- 
and  tooth-powders,  and  in  the  arts  for  coloring  varnish,  ^.j^j^g  gj-est  of  feathers.      Also  called  um- 

staining  marble,  etc.    It  is  largely  used  by  the  Chinese.     ™°;  "?"„>' "^ 
•  The  dragon's-blood  of  the  island  of  Socotra  in  the  Indian     ireUa-tnrd.  ..,    .  .  ., 

ocean,  known  from  a  very  early  date  under  this  name  (the  dragOOnort  (dra-go'ner),  «.     A  dragoon. 
cinnabar  of  Dioscorides),  and  supposed  to  be  the  product  flrag-rake  (drag'rak),  ».    A  large  heavy  rake 
of  species  of  Draccena,  is  now  but  little  sought     ine    j^  .^     crowded  curved  teeth  like  a  dredge, 
i^.??™?;-^'^"?  °l  ^t  ^=.i^?S^J\^^iT^SiZ    Sed  pr^cipally  in  search  of  clams.    Als^ 
r--  callei  clam-scraper. 

tained  from  the  Pterocarpus  Draco,  a  leguminous  tree  flrae-rODe  (drag'rop),  n.     A  stout  rope  with  a 
—       -    -■  ....  -^^  pj  ^jjg  Croton  Draco,  a  ^*"'^  *.vy^  v       o       r^7_        _       .        ,,       .  .    -. 

but  neither  substance  is 


spissated  juice  of  the  Draccena  Draco,  and  is  no  longer  in 
The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  an  exudation  ob- 
tained from  the  Pterocarpus  Draco,».  l«f"™'"'i?J„*''®f  Orag-rope  (.urag  lup;,  m.     -a.  oi,^^uu  iuj^d  „i„u  <* 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  to.that  of  a^, ^™'™  ste^,' i|    hook  at  one  end  and  wooden  handles  inserted 
mefwUMn  commerc''i  '''"°  '  between  the  strands  at  intervals,  used  by  sol- 

drason's-eve  (drag'onz-i),  n.    The  fruit  of  the    diers  for  dragging  pieces  of  artiUery,  etc. 
.^Ihlimlon^—otChiu^,  much  resem-  drag;SawJdrag;saj^ ».     A  saw  the  effective 
blingthe  litohi,  but  sm 

dragon's-head  (drag'onz-hed). 


bli^etreiit^hiibut  smaller.  Also  called  Zo»£ra».    stroke  of  which  is  given  by  a  drag  or  pull  instead 
Ira  ffon's-head  (drag'onz-hed),  «.     1.  A  name    of  a  thrust.  w>.  ,    „  „ 

Kntsofthegenus-i)™coce>a?«m,ofwhioh  drag-sheet  (drag'shet),  «.     Naut,^j 
term  5  is  a  translation.- 2.  In  her.,  the  name    floating  anchor  for  checking  the  drift  of 


a  sort  of 
a  ves- 


drain 

sel  in  a  heavy  gale,  formed  of  a  square  sheet, 
kept  stretched  by  metallic  bars^  and  attached 
to  a  beam  which  serves  to  float  it.  Also  eaUed 
anchor-drag  and  sea-anchor. 
dragsman  (dragz'man), «.;  pi.  dragsmen (-men). 

1.  The  driver  of  a  ilrag  or  coach. 

He  had  a  word  for  the  hostler,  ...  a  nod  for  the 
shooter  or  guard,  and  a  bow  for  the  dragsman. 

Thackeray,  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  i, 

2.  A  thief  who  follows  carriages  to  out  away 
luggage  from  behind.     [Eng.  slang.] 

^ag-spring  (drag'spring),  n.  In  rail. :  (a)  A 
strong  spring  placed  near  the  back  of  the  ten- 
der. It  is  attached  by  the  ends  to  the  drag-bar  which 
connects  the  engine  and  tender,  and  by  the  center  to  the 
drag-bar  which  connects  the  train  to  the  tender.     (6)  A 

spring  attached  to  the  drag-bar  to  lessen  the 
jerk  when  starting  or  increasing  speed.    [Eng.] 

drag-StaS  (drag'staf),  n.  A  pole  pivoted  to 
the  rear  axle  of  a  vehicle  and  trailing  on  the 
ground  behind  it,  designed  to  prevent  a'  back- 
ward movement  of  the  vehicle  when  it  stops  on 
a  steep  hill. 

drag-twist  (drag'twist),  n.    See  drag,  1  {g). 

drag-washer  (drag'wosh'''6r),  n.  A  flat  iron 
ring  on  the  axle-arm  of  a  gun-carriage,  having 
an  iron  loop  attached  for  the  purpose  of  fasten- 
ing the  drag-rope  when  necessary.  Farrow, 
Mil.  Encyc. 

draigle  (dra'gl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  draigled,  ppr. 
draigling.    A  dialectal  form  of  draggle. 

drailf  (dial),  v.  [A  coutr.  of  draggle  (cf.  drawll, 
prob.  due  in  part  to  association  with,  trail.2  1, 
trans.  To  trail;  drag. 

He  returned  .  .  .  towards  his  sheep  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  drailing  his  sheephook  behind  him. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  To  the 

[Header. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  trailed  or  dragged. 

If  we  would  keep  our  garment  clean,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  wash  it  only,  unless  we  have  a  coiltinual  care  to  keep  it 
from  drailing  in  the  dirt.  South,  Sei-mons,  VI.  449. 

drail  (dral),  m.  [<(JraJZ, «.]  1.  A  toothed  iron 
projecting  from  the  beam  of  a  plow  for  hitchiag 
the  horses  to.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  large  piece 
of  lead  placed  around  the  shank  of  a  large-sized 
fish-hook,  in  the  form  of  a  cone :  used  in  fishing 
for  bluefish.  At  the  upper  end  a  loop  of  wire  is  intro- 
duced to  hold  the  line,  and  the  lower  end  tapers  until  it 
meets  the  shank  opposite  the  point  of  the  hook.  When 
attached  to  the  line  a  pickled  eelskin  is  drawn  over  it 
until  the  lower  end  just  covers  the  head. 

drain  (dran),  v.  [E.  dial,  also  drean,  dreen;  < 
ME.  *dramen,  *dreinen,  *dregnen  (not  found),  < 
AS.  drehnian,  dreahmian,  drenian^  ONorth.  dreh- 
nia,  drain,  a  secondary  verb  (ong.  *dragnan  = 
Icel.  dragna,  intr.,  draw,  trail  along),  <  AS.  dra- 
gan = Icel.  draga,  draw :  see  draw  and  drag.  The 
P.  drainer,  G.  draniren,  Dan.  drcene  are  from  E. 
drain.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  draw  off  gradually,  as 
a  liquid ;  remove  or  convey  away  by  degrees, 
as  through  conduits,  by  filtration,  or  by  any- 
comparable  process:  as,  to  drain  water  from 
land,  wine  from  the  lees,  or  blood  from  the  body ; 
to  drain  away  the  specie  of  a  country. 

Salt  water,  drain^i  through  twenty  vessels  of  earth, 
hath  become  fresh.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

Colonies,  by  draining  away  the  brave  and  enterprising, 
leave  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  timid  and  avari- 
cious. Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxv, 

2.  To  free,  clear,  or  deprive  by  degrees,  as  of 
a  liquid ;  empty  or  exhaust  gradually :  as,  to 
drcmi  land  of  water  (the  most  familiar  use  of 
the  word);  to  drain  st  ■vessel  of  its  contents;  to 
drain  a  country  of  its  resources. 

Rouse  thee,  my  soul ;  and  drain  thee  from  the  dregs 
Of  vulgar  thoughts.  Quarles,  Emblems,  i.,  Invoc. 

He  [the  king]  protested  that  he  had  been  so  drained  in 
the  late  Wars  that  his  Chests  are  yet  very  empty. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  5. 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins 
But  they  shall  be  free ! 

Bums,  Scots  wha  ha'e. 
Ida  stood,  ,  .  .  drain'd  of  her  force 
By  many  a  varying  influence. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 
To  drain  the  cup  to  the  bottom.    See  cup. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  flow  off  gradually. 

It  [the  meat]  was  then  laid  in  such  a  position  as  to  per- 
mit the  juices  to  drain  from  it.   Cook,  Voyages,  VI.  iii.  8. 

2.  To  be  gradually  emptied,  as  of  a  liquid:  as, 
the  cask  slowly  drains. 

drain  (dran),  n.  [<  drain,  v."]  1.  The  act  pf 
draining  or  drawing  off,  or  of  emptying  by 
drawing  off;  gradual  or  continuous  outflow, 
withdrawal,  or  expenditure. 

The  drain  on  agricultural  labour  for  mill-hands,  and 
the  vast  cost  of  machinei-y^  which  two  or  three  sand-storms 
disabled,  soon  demonstrated  his  mistake. 

Saturday  Rev.,  Sept.  9,  1865. 


drain 

2.  That  which  drains,  or  by  means  of  which 
draining  is  immediately  effected. 

When  there  are  no  such  Natural  Drains  of  Charity  as 
Children  and  near  Relations  which  need  our  Assistance. 
StUXingJieet,  Sermons,  III.  x. 
Specifically— (rtl  A  passage,  pipe,  or  open  channel  for  the 
removal  of  water  or  other  liquid ;  especially,  a  pipe  or 
channel  for  removing  the  surplus  water  from  soils.  Drains 
may  be  open  ditches  or  sunken  pipes  or  conduits.  Those 
f'lr  wet  lands  are  so  made  as  to  permit  the  percolation  into 
them  of  water  from  the  adjacent  soil,  as  by  the  use  in  a 
covered  conduit  of  porous  earthen  pipes  or  tiles,  or  of  a 
flUius  of  small  stones,  of  an  open  cut  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  slope,  etc.    .See  sewer. 

Here   also  it  receiueth  the  Baston  dreane,  Longtoft 
dreane,  .  .  .  and  thence  goeth  by  Jlickham  into  the  sea, 
taking  withall  on  the  right  hand  sundry  other  dreanes. 
Holinshed,  Descrip.  of  Britaine,  xv. 

(6)  The  trench  in  which  the  melted  metal  flows  from  a 
furnace  to  the  molds,  (c)  In  surg.,  a  hollow  sound  or 
canula  used  to  draw  off  purulent  matter  from  a  deep- 
seated  abscess. 

3.  pi.  The  grain  from  the  mash-tub:  distinc- 
tively called  brewers'  drains — Gun-barrel  drain, 
a  cylindrical  drain  of  small  diameter.— EulJble  drain,  in 
agri..  a  drain  formed  of  a  layer  of  rubhle-stones  laid  in  a 
trench. 

trainable  (dra'na-bl),  ,a.  [<  drain  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  drained,  as  land. 

drainage  (dra'naj),  n.  [<  drain  +  -age.]  1. 
The  aot  or  process  of  draining ;  a  gradual  flow- 
ing off,  as  of  a  liquid. —  2.  The  system  of  con- 
duits, channels,  or  passages  by  means  of  which 
somethiQg  is  drained. 

Their  [the  Etruscans']  drainage  works  and  their  bridges, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  kindred  Felasgians  in  Greece,  still 
remain  monuments  of  their  industrial  science  and  skill, 
which  their  successors  never  surpassed. 

J.  FergusBon,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  283. 

3.  That  which  is  drained  off;  that  which  is 
carried  away  by  a  system  of  drains;  the  water 
carried  off  by  the  systems  of  rivers  and  their  mi- 
nor affluents  in  any  drainage-basin,  or  area  of 
catchment,  or  in  any  part  thereof.  See  basin, 
8,  and  catchment. — 4.  In  surg.,  the  draining  of 
the  pus  and  other  morbid  products  from  an  ac- 
cidental or  artificial  wound Land-drainage  Act. 

See  land-drainage. 
drainage-basin  (dra'naj-ba'sn),  n.    Same  as 
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drain-pipe  (dran'pip),  n.  A  pipe  used  in  drain- 
ing. 

All  gas  accumulating  within  drain-pipes  is  carried  off 
above  the  house.  Sci.  Airier.  Supp.,  p.  8785. 

drain-tile  (dran'til),  re.  A  kind  of  tile  employed 
in  the  formation  of  drains. 

drain-trap  (dran'trap),  n.  A  contrivance  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  foul  air  from  drains,  while 
allowing  the 
passage  of  wa- 
ter into  them. 
Drain-traps  are 
of  various  forms. 
In  those  repre- 
sented in  the  cuts 
it  will  be  seen 
that  there  must 
always  be  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water  maintained  to  bar  the  way  against 
the  escape  of  the  gas  from  the  drain  or  sewer.  When  ad- 
ditional liquid  is  conveyed  to  the  trap,  there  is  of  course 
an  overflow  into  the  draiji.  In  the  left-hand  figure  the 
gas  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  a  metal  plate  thrown 
obliquely  over  the  drain-mouth  and  dipping  into  the 
water  in  the  vessel  beyond  it. 

drain-well  (dran'wel),  n.  A  pit  sunk  through 
an  impervious  stratum  of  earth  or  stone  to  a 
porous  substratum,  to  draw  ofE  through  the  lat- 
ter the  water  which  gathers  upon  the  former. 
See  absorbing-well,  under  absorb. 

draisine  (dra-zen'),  n.  [<  Gr.  draisine  =  F. 
draisienne:  see  def.]  An  early  form  of  the 
velocipede,  invented  in  1817  by  Baron  Karl  von 
Drais  of  Mannheim  in  Germanjr,  which  was 
propelled  by  the  rider's  striking  his  feet  on  the 
ground.     See  velocipede.     Sometimes  spelled 


Drain-traps,  shown  in  section. 


drainage-tube-  (dra'naj-tiib),  n.  In  surg.,  a 
tube,  usually  of  india-rubber,  introduced  to  se- 
cure eflcient  drainage  of  a  wound. 

drain-cap  (dran'kap),  n.  A  vessel  for  collect- 
ing the  drainings  or  water  of  condensation  from 
a  steam-cylinder. 

drain-cocE  (dran'kok),  n.  A  small  cock  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engiae, 
for  removing  water  of  condensation. 

drain-curb  (dran'kerb),  n.  A  circular  caisson 
used  to  support  the  earth  in  sinking  a  shaft. 
It  is  loaded  with  masonry,  and  gradually  sinks  through 
the  removal  of  the  earth  below  it.  It  forms  the  base  of 
the  shaft-lining. 

drainer  (dra'nfer),  n.  [Early mod.  E.  also  drayn- 
er.]  1.  One  who  drains;  one  who  constructs 
channels  for  draining  land :  as,  a  ditcher  and 
drainer. 

But  I  am  informed  that  the  drayners  of  the  fenns  have 
of  late  .  .  .  wrested  the  mace  out  of  this  bayliff's  hand, 
and  have  secured  this  county  against  his  power  for  the 
luture.  FuLler^  Worthies,  Bedfordshire. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  take  the  word  of  an  old  drainer  i\ia.t 
it  [water]  does  get  in.  The  Century^  XXIX.  47. 

2.  A  natural  or  artificial  channel  by  which 
drainage  is  effected. 

drain-gage  (dran'gaj),  n.  A  device  for  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  moisture  which  perco- 
lates through  the  soil. 

drain-gate  (dran'gat),  n.  A  grid  or  grated 
opening  to  a  sewer. 

draining-engine  (dra'ning-en"jin),  TO.  Apump- 
ing-engine  for  removing  water  from  mines, 
low-lying  lands,  etc. 

draining-machine  (dra'ning-ma-shen'''),  to.  A 
centrifugal  drier.     See  drier. 

draining-plow  (dra'ning-plou),  re.  A  kind  of 
plow  used  in  making  drains.  A  form  in  common 
use  in  England  has  three  colters,  two  mold-ljoards,  and  a 
share.  The  middle  colter  is  vertical  and  splits  the  soil  in 
the  middle  of  the  furrow;  the  two  side  colters  are  in- 
clined, to  cut  the  sloping  sides  of  the  drain;  and  the 
moid-boards  lift  the  soil  in  two  slices,  which  are  delivered 
on  each  side  of  the  ditch.  The  usual  dimensions  of  a 
ditch  thus  made  are  12  inches  deep,  15  wide  at  top,  and  8 
at  bottom. 

draining-pot  (dra'ning-pot),  TO.  In  sugar- 
TOwnii/.,  an  inverted  cone-shaped  vessel  in  which 
wet  sugar  is  drained.     Also  draining-^at. 

draining-pump  (dra'ning-pump),  n.  A  special 
form  of  pump  used  for  raising  water  contain- 
ing mud  and  sand.     See  pump. 

draining-vat  (dra'ning-vat),  TO.  Same  as  drain- 
ing-pot. 


drait,  to.  [A  dial,  form  of  draft\  draught^.']  A 
team  of  horses  with  the  wagon  or  cart.  Grose. 
[North.  Eng.] 

drake^  (drak),  to.  [<  ME.  drake  (=  LGt.  drake), 
an  abbrev.,  by  apheresis,  of  *endrake  or  *an- 
drake  (not  found  in  ME.  or  AS.)  (=  MLG.  dnt- 
drake,  anderik  =  MD.  endtrick  =  OHGr.  anetre- 
cho,  antrecho,  antrache,  MHGr.  antreche,  antra- 
che,  antreich,  G-.  enterich,  entrich,  dial,  antracli 
=  loel.  andriki  (Haldorsen)  (mod.  Icel.  andar- 
steggi ;  stegg,  male :  see  steg,  stag)  =  Dan.  an- 
drik  =  8w.  andrake),  a  drake,  <  AS.  ened,  cened, 
enid,  ME.  ened,  ende  (displaced  in  mod.  E.  by 
d^lck :  see  duck^)  (=  MD.  ende,  endte,  D.  eend 
=  MLG.  anet,  ant,  pi.  ende,  LG.  aante  =  OHG. 
anut,  anot,  anit,  MHG.  ant,  ante,  ente,  G.  ente  = 
Icel.  ond  (and-)  =  Sw.  Dan.  and,  a  duckj  =  L. 
anas  (anat-)  (see  Anas)  =  Gr.  v^aaa  (for  *av7irm) 
=  OBulg.  antui  =  Kuss.  dim.  utka_=  OPruss. 
anUs  =  Lith.  antis,  a  duck,  =  Skt.  dti,  a  water- 
fowl), -I-  -rice,  later  -rike,  -rake,  a  masc.  suffix 
appearing  also  in  G.  ganserich,  a  gander  (G. 
ganser,  gans  =  E.  goose),  tduberich  (=  Icel.  dH- 
riki  =  Dan.  durik),  cook-pigeon  (G.  iaube  =  Icel. 
dufa  =  Dan.  due  =  E.  dove^),  and  in  some  prop- 
er names  (as  G.  Friedrich  (>  ult.  E.  Frederick) 
=  Goth.  Frithareiks;  G.  Dietrich  =  D.  Derrijk: 
see  derrick),  <  Goth,  reiks,  chief,  mighty,  ruling, 
=  AS.  rice,  mighty,  etc.,  E.  rich :  see  rich  and 
-nc]  1.  The  male  of  the  duck  kind;  specifi- 
cally, the  mallard. 

Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  5. 

2.  The  silver  shilling  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  having  a  martlet,  popularly  called  a 
drake,  as  the  mint-mark,  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  mark  is  in  allusion  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
famous  admiral,  but  it  is  really  the  armorial  cognizance 
of  Sir  Richard  Martin,  who  was  made  warden  of  the  mint 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

3.  A  large  flat  stone  on  which  the  duck  is 
placed  in  the  game  of  duck  on  drake.  See 
duck^.—To  make  ducks  and  drakes.   See  duck^. 

drake^  (di-ak),  n.  [<  ME.  drake,  a  dragon,  also 
a  standard  (see  dragon),  <  AS.  draca  =  MD. 
draeck,  D.  draak  =  LG.  drake,  OHG.  tracho, 
dracho,  MHG.  trache,  G.  drache  =  Sw.  drake  = 
Dan.  drage  =  Icel.  dreki  (see  the  Rom.  forms 
under  dragon),  <  L.  draco,  <  Gr.  Spdauv,  a  ser- 
pent :  see  dragon.  Cf .  fire-drake.]  If.  A  fabu- 
lous animal:  same  as  dragon,  1. 

Lo,  where  the  firy  drake  alofte 

Fleeth  up  in  thair  [the  air]. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  HI.  96. 

And  as  hee  wolde  awei  fle, 

His  thoughte  ther  stode  Diveles  thre, 

Al  brennyng  as  a  drake. 

Kyng  of  Tars,  1.  408  (Ritson's  Metr.  Rom.). 

2+.  A  battle-standard  having  the  figure  of  a 
drake  or  dragon.  Layamon,  II.  340,  EH.  85. — 
St.  A  small  piece  of  artillery.    See  dragon,  5. 

Two  or  three  shots,  made  at  them  by  a  couple  of  drakes, 
made  them  stagger.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 
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At  their  landing,  the  captaius,  with  their  companies  in 
arms,  entertained  them  with  a  guard,  and  divers  voUies  of 
shot,  and  three  drakes. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  80. 

4.  A  species  of  fly,  apparently  the  dragon-fly, 
used  as  a  bait  in  angling.  Also  called  drake- 
fly- 

The  drake  will  mount  steeple-height  into  the  air;  though 
he  is  to  be  found  in  flags  and  grass  too,  and  indeed  every- 
where, high  and  low,  in  the  river. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

drake^t,  to.    A  Middle  English  form  of  drawk^. 

drake-fly  (drak'fli),  to.    Same  as  drake^,  4. 

drake-stone  (drak'ston),  re.  [In  reference  to 
the  play  of  ducks  and  drakes :  see  under  duek^.J 
A  stone  made  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  the 
water;  the  sport  of  making  stones  skim  in  such 
away. 

dram  (dram),  re.  [Now  also  spelled  drachm,  after 
the  L.  spelling;  <  ME.  drame,  a  dram  (weight), 
<  OP.  drame,  also  spelled,  in  imitation  of  th& 
L.,  dragme,  dr.achme,  mod.  F.  drachme  =  Sp. 
dracma  =  Pg.  drachma  =  It.  dramma  =  D. 
drachma  =  G.  drachme  =  Dan.  drakme  (cf .  Dan. 
dram  in  sense  4,  <  E.)  =  Sw.  drachma,  <  L. 
drachma,  ML.  also  dragma,  <  Gr.  6pax/i^,  later 
also  dpay/i^,  an  Attic  weight,  a  Grecian  silver 
coin.]  1 .  A  unit  of  weight  less  than  an  ounce. 
The  dram  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  origin. 
Many  weights  of  this  denomination  and  its  multiples 
have  been  exhumed  at  Athens,  belonging  to  different  sys- 
tems, of  57,  67,  75,  and  78  grains  troy,  and  there  were 
doubtless  others.  The  Solonic  dram,  the  Athenian  mone- 
tary weight,  had  at  first  67.4,  later  66.6  grains  troy.  The 
.Xginetan  weight  was  greater,  and  is  fixed  by  the  latest: 
authorities  as  normally  97  grains.  A  dram  afterward  ap- 
pears in  Phenician  systems  as  a  hail  or  quarter  of  a  shek- 
el ;  and  under  the  Ptolemies  there  was  in  Egypt  a  dram 
of  54.6  grains  troy.  Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  a 
dram  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  system  as  i  of  an 
ounce,  equal  to  63.2  grains  troy.  This  relation  to  the 
ounce  has  been  preserved  in  several  modem  systems. 
Thus,  in  apothecaries'  weight,  a  dram  is  ^  of  an  ounce,  or 
60  grains,  divided  into  3  scruples  of  20  grains  each.  The 
avoirdupois  dram,  however  (derived  from  the  Spanish 
adarme),  is  only  ^  of  an  ounce,  or  27iJ  grains.  In  the  old 
Spanish  apothecaries'  weight  a  dram  was  i  of  an  ounce. 
In  the  Neapolitan  system  10  drams  made  an  ounce  of  412jt 
gi'ains  troy.  The  Nuremberg  drachm  was  67.5  grains  troy. 
The  Tuscan  dramma  was  54.6  grains  troy.  In  the  Arabian 
systems  the  dram  is  properly  represented  by  the  mitcal, 
hut  the  derham  is  often  called  a  dram,  and  was  in  fact  de- 
rived from  the  Attic  drachma.    Abbreviated  dr. 

We  are  not  dieted  by  drachms  and  scruples,  for  we  can- 
not take  too  much.  Donne,  Letters,  xxvlL 

2.  A  small  quantity.     [Rare.] 

An  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram^  of  mercy. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

For  (concerning  the  divine  nature)  here  was  not  a  dram 

of  gloiV  in  this  union.  Donne,  Sermons,  i. 

3.  As  much  liquid  as  is  drunk  at  once ;  specifi- 
cally, a  drink  of  spirits:  as,  a  dram  of  brandy. 

I  could  do  this ;  and  that  with  no  rash  potion, 
But  with  a  ling'ring  dra?ti,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison.  Slmk.,  W.  T.,  t  2. 

I  was  served  with  marmalade,  a  dram,  and  coflFee,  and 
about  an  hour  after  with  a  light  collation. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  225. 

From  the  strong  fate  of  drams  if  thou  get  free, 
Another  Durfey,  Ward !  shall  sing  in  thee. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  145. 

4.  A  division  (one  twentieth)  of  a  raft  of  staves. 
See  mftl,  13.  [St.  Lawrence  river.]— Fluid 
dram,  a  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  one  eighth  of  a  flu- 
id ounce,  or  about  a  teaspoonful.  In  Great  Britain  it  con- 
tains 54.8  grains  of  water  and  measures  3.55  cubic  cent!- 
meters,  while  in  the  United  States  it  contains  57.1  grains 
and  measures  3.70  cubic  centimeters.  In  medical  use 
commonly  written  Jluidrachm. 

dram  (dram),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  drammed,  ppr. 
dramming.  [<  dram,  to.]  I,  intrans.  To  drmk 
drams ;  indulge  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

He  will  soon  sink ;  I  foresaw  what  would  come  of  his 
dramming.  Foote,  The  Bankrupt,  iii.  2. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  give  a  dram  or  drams  to; 
ply  with  drink. 

Matron  of  matrons,  Martha  Ba^gs ! 
Dram  your  poor  newsman  clad  in  rags. 

T.  Warton,  Newsman's  Verses  for  1770. 
The  parents  in  that  fine  house  are  getting  ready  their 
daughter  for  sale,  .  .  .  praying  her,  and  imploring  her, 
and  dramming  her,  and  coaxing  her. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xxvul 

drama  (dra'ma),  re.  [=  F.  drame  =  Sp.  Pg. 
drama  =  It.  dramma  =  D.  G.  Dan.  drama  = 
Sw.  dram,  drama  (first  in  E.,  in  the  common 
heading  of  plays,  dramatis  persons),  <  LL.  dra- 
ma, <  Gr.  6paftu(r-),  a  deed,  act,  an  action  repre- 
sented on  the  stage,  a  drama,  esp.  a  tragedy,  < 
dpav  =  Lith.  darau,  do.]  1.  A  story  put  into 
action,  or  a  story  of  human  life  told  by  actim 
representation  of  persons  by  persons,  with 
imitation  of  language,  voice,  gesture,  dress, 
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and  accessories  or  surrounding  conditions,  the 
whole  produced  with  reference  to  truth  or  prob- 
ability, and  with  or  without  the  aid  of  music, 
dancing,  paiutiug,  and  decoration;  a  play. 

The  chnrch  was  nsually  the  theatre  wherein  these  pious 
dramas  were  performed,  and  the  actors  were  the  ecclesi- 
astics or  their  scholai-s. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  227. 
Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  flith  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Arts  and  Learning  in  America. 
A  drama  is  the  imitation  (in  a  particular  way)  of  an 
action  regarded  as  one,  and  treated  as  complete.  In  the 
observation  of  the  process  of  a  complete  action,  and  in. 
the  attempt  to  imitate  it  in  accordance  with  such  obser- 
vation, must  therefore  be  sought  the  beginnings  of  the 
drama.  A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  Int.,  p.  xvii. 

2.  A  composition  in  verse  or  prose,  or  in  both, 
presenting  in  dialogue  a  course  of  human 
action,  designed,  or  seemingly  designed,  to  be 
spoken,  in  character  and  represented  on  the 
stage ;  a  form  of  imitated  and  represented  ac- 
tion regulated  by  literary  canons  ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  story  converted  into  the  action  of  a 
I)lay,  and  thereby  constituting  a  department  of 
literary  art:  as,  the  classic  drama;  the  Hindu 
drama;  the  Elizabethan  drama.  The  construction 
of  such  a  composition  is,  as  a  general  rule,  marked  by 
three  stages :  first,  the  opening  of  the  movement ;  second, 
the  growth  or  development  of  the  action ;  third,  the  close 
or  catastrophe,  which  must  in  all  cases  be  the  consequence 
of  the  action  itself,  as  unfolded  in  acts,  scenes,  and  situa- 
tions. The  drama,  whetlier  in  actual  life  or  mimic  repre- 
sentation, assumes  two  principal  forms,  namely,  tragedy 
and  comedy ;  and  from  modifications  or  combinations  of 
these  result  the  mixed  or  minor  forms,  known  as  tragi- 
comedy, melodrama,  lyric  drama  or  grand  opera,  opera 
boufte,  farce,  and  burletta.  Other  forms,  suggested  by  the 
subject  and  the  manner  of  presenting  it,  are  the  nautical 
drama,  the  pastoral  drama,  the  society  drama,  etc.  Both 
tragedy  and  comedy  attained  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  which  originated  in 
the  worship  of  Bacchus. 

Sophocles  made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic  as  was 
consistent  with  its  original  form.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  drama  consists  of 
incident.  It  consists  of  passion,  which  gives  the  actor 
his  opportunity ;  and  that  passion  must  progressively  in- 
crease, or  the  actor,  as  the  piece  proceeded,  would  be  un- 
able to  carry  the  audience  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  interest  and  emotion. 

R.  Jj.  Stevenson,  A  Humble  Eemonstrance. 

In  the  epic  poem  there  is  only  one  speaker — the  poet 
himself.  The  action  is  bygone.  The  scene  is  described. 
The  persons  are  spoken  of  as  third  persons.  There  are 
only  two  concerned  in  it,  the  poet  and  the  reader.  In  the 
drama  the  action  is  present,  the  scene  is  visible,  the  per- 
sons are  speakers,  the  sentiments  and  passions  are  theirs. 
Dion  Boitcicault,  in  New  York  Herald,  July  6, 1888. 

3.  Dramatic  representation  with  its  adjuncts ; 
theatrical  entertainment:  as,  he  has  a  strong 
taste  for  the  drama. 

It  was  on  the  support  of  these  parts  of  the  town  that 
the  playhouses  depended.  The  character  of  the  drama 
became  conformed  to  the  character  of  its  patrons. 

MacatUay,  Comic  Dramatists. 

4.  Action,  humanly  considered;  a  course  of 
connected  acts,  involving  motive,  procedure, 
and  purpose,  and  by  a  related  sequence  of 
events  or  episodes  leading  up  to  a  catastrophe 
or  crowning  issue. 

The  great  drama  and  contrivances  of  God's  providence. 
Sharp,  Works,  I.  xiii. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend  .  .  .  the  part  assigned 
to  us  in  the  great  drama  of  human  affairs. 

D.  Webster,  Bunker  Hill,  June  17, 1825. 

dramatic  (dra-mat'ik),  a.  [=  F.  dramatique 
=  Sp.  dramdtico  —  Pg.  dramatico  =  It.  dram- 
matico  (cf.  D.  G-.  dramatisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  dra- 
matis?!), <  LL.  dramaticus,  <  Gr.  SpafianKdg,  < 
dpa/m(T-),  a  dvams.:  seedrama.^  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  drama ;  represented  by  action ; 
appropriate  to  or  in  the  form  of  a  written  or 
acted  drama:  as,  dramatio  action;  a  dramatic 
poem. 

Dramatic  literature  is  that  form  of  literary  composition 
which  accommodates  itself  to  the  demands  of  an  art  whose 
method  is  imitation  in  the  way  of  action. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  Int.,  p.  vm. 

2.  Employing  the  form  or  manner  of  the  drama ; 
writing  or  acting  dramatically  or  theatrically: 
as,  a  dramatic  poet;  a  dramatic  speaker. 

The  materials  which  human  life  now  supplies  to  the 
dramatic  poet  give  him  a  power  to  move  our  Pjty  and 
terror  such  as  ancient  tragic  art  .  .  .  did  not  and  could 
not  possess.  "'■  '''"■'■''• 

3  Characterized  by  the  force  and  animation 
in  action  or  expression  appropriate  to  the 
drama;  expressed  with  action,  or  with  the 
effect  of  action:  as,  a  dramatic  description;  a 
dramatic  appeal.  ,,,..,     ,.,. 

From  thence,  in  my  judgement,  it  proceeds,  that  as  the 
Iliad  was  written  while  his  spirit  was  m  its  greatest  vigour 
the  whole  structure  of  that  work  is  dramaiwk  md  lull  of 
action  ^"P"'  Homer,  Postscript. 
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dramatical  (dra-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  dra- 
matic.     [Bare.] 

Dramaticall,  or  representative  [poesy],  is,  as  it  were,  a 
visible  history ;  for  it  sets  out  the  image  of  things  as  if 
they  were  present ;  and  history,  as  if  they  were  past. 

Bacon,  On  Learning,  ii. 
Cicero,  who  is  known  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend 
of  Eoscius  the  actor,  and  a  good  judge  of  dramatical  per- 
formances. Spectator,  No.  141. 

dramatically  (dra-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  the  drama ;  by  representation ;  vivid- 
ly and  strikingly ;  as  regards  or  concerns  the 
drama ;  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view :  as,  dra- 
matically related;  dramatically  considered. 

This  plea,  though  it  might  save  me  dramattcally,  will 
damn  me  biographically,  rendering  my  book  from  tliis  very 
moment  a  professed  romance. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  II.  viii. 

dramatisaMe,  dramatisation,  etc.  See 
dramatizaUe,  etc. 
dramatis  personse  (dram'a-tis  per-so'ne). 
[NL. :  dramatis,  gen.  of  LIJ'.  drama,  a  play ; 
personm,  pi.  of  L.  persona,  a  person:  see  drama 
and  person.']  The  persons  of  the  drama ;  the 
characters  in  a  play.  Abbreviated  dram.  pers. 
dramatist  (dram'a-tist),  n.  [<  F.  dramatiste  = 
Pg.  dramatista,  <  'LL.  as  if  *dramatista,  <  dra- 
ma(t-),  drama,  +  -isto,  E.  -is*.]  The  author  of 
a  dramatic  composition;  a  writer  of  plays;  a 
playwright. 

In  all  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist  [Shakspere]  there 
occur  not  more  tlian  fifteen  thousand  words. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  viiL 
dramatizable  (dram'a-ti-za-bl),  a.  [<  drama- 
tize +  -able.']  Capable  of  being  dramatized  or 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  drama.  Also  spelled 
dramatisable. 
dramatization  (dram''''a-ti-za'shon),  n.  [< 
dramatize  +  -ation.]  The  act  of  dramatizing; 
dramatic  construction;  dramatic  representa- 
tion.   Also  spelled  dramatisation. 

The  spectators  [of  the  ancient  drama]  lent  their  faith  to 
the  representation,  as  we,  at  this  period,  should  lend  our 
feelings  if  we  could  witness  a  perfect  dramatization  of  the 
life  and  death  of  our  Saviour.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  61. 
dramatize  (dram'a-tiz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dram- 
atized,  ppr.  dramatizing.  [=  D.  dramatiseren  = 
Gr.  dramatisiren  =  Dan.  dramatisere  =  Sw.  dra- 
matisera,  <  IV  dramatiser  =  Sp.  dramatizar,  < 
LL.  dj"ama(<-),  drama:  see  droma  and -fee.]  1. 
To  make  a  drama  of;  put  into  dramatic  form; 
adapt  for  representation  on  the  stage :  as,  to 
dramatize  an  incident  or  an  adventuae ;  to 
dramatize  a  legend  or  a  novel. 

At  Eiga,  in  1204,  was  acted  a  prophetic  play :  that  is, 
a  dramatized  extract  from  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Tooke,  Eussia. 

2.  To  express  or  manifest  dramatically;  bring 
out  in  a  dramatic  or  theatrical  manner. 

This  power  of  rapidly  dramatizing  a  dry  fact  into  flesh 
and  blood.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int. 

Mr.  Farebrother  .  ,  ,  dramatized  an  intense  interest  in 
the  tale  to  please  the  children. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  II.  242. 

Also  spelled  dramatise. 
dramaturge  (dram'a-terj),  n.  [=  P.  drama- 
turge =  Sp.  Pg.  drawiaturgo  =  It.  drammaturgo 
=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  dramaturg,  <  Gr.  Sfia/mrovpyog, 
a  dramatic  poet,  a  playwright,  <  Spd/ia{T-),  a 
drama,  +  *ep-yeiv,  v.,  work,  epyov,  work.]  A 
writer  of  plays ;  a  dramaturgist. 

What  was  lacking  to  the  tragedy  in  the  law  court  was  a 
Chardin  —  I  mean  a  dranmiurge  to  set  it  forth. 

Athenceum,  No.  8151,  p.  343. 

dramaturgic  (dram-a-ter'jik),  a.  [=  F.  dra- 
matwgique;  as  dramaturge  +  -Jc]  Pertaining 
to  dramaturgy;  histrionic;  theatrical;  stagy; 
hence,  unreal. 

Some  form  [of  worship]  it  is  to  be  hoped  not-  grown 
dramaturgic  to  us,  but  still  awfully  symbolic  for  us. 

Carlyle,  Ci'omwell,  1. 145. 
Solemn  entries,  and  grand  processioning,  and  other 
dramaturgic  grandeur.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  314. 

dramaturgist  (dram'a-ter-jist),  n.  [As  drama- 
turge +  -ist.]  One  wHo  composes  a  drama  and 
directs  its  representation ;  a  playwright. 

How  silent  now ;  all  departed,  clean  gone  !  The  World- 
Dramaturgist  has  written,  "Exeunt," 

Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  ii.  2. 

dramaturgy  (dram'a-ter-jl),  n.  [<  F.  drama- 
turgie  =  Sp.  Pg.  dram'aturgia  =  It.  drammaturgia 
=  D.  G.  dramaturgie  =  Dan.  Sw.  dramaturgi,  < 
Gr.  dpapiarovpyia,  <  (5pap.aTOvpy6g,  a  playwright: 
BQQ  dramaturge.]  1.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  rules  of  dramatic  composition  and  rep- 
resentation; the  dramatio  art. — 2.  Theatrical 
representation ;  histrionism. 

Some  ceremonial  points,  which,  as  they  found  no  war- 
rant for  them  in  the  Bible,  they  suspected,  with  a  very 
natural  shudder  in  that  case,  to  savour  of  idol-worship  and 
mimetic  dramaturgy.  Carlyle,  Cromwell,  I.  29. 

drammock  (dram'ok),  n.     Same  as  drummock. 
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dram.  pers.  An  abbreviation  of  dramatis  per- 
sonce. 

dram-shop  (dram'shop),  n.  A  shop  where 
spirits  are  sold  in  drams  or  other  small  quanti- 
ties, chiefly  to  be  drunk  at  the  counter. 

drank  (drangk).  Preterit  (and  often  past  par- 
ticiple) of  drink. 

drape  (drap),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  draped,  ppr. 
draping.  [=  D.  draperen  =  G.  drapiren  =  Dan. 
drapere  =  Sw.  drapera,  drape,  <  OF.  draper, 
make  or  full  cloth,  make  into  cloth,  F.  draper, 
cover  with  mourning-cloth,  dress,  drape,  etc.,  <. 
drap,  cloth  (>  E.  dral'^,  q.  v.),  =  Pr.  drap  =  It. 
drappo  =  Sp.  Pg.  trapo,  <  ML.  drappm,  drapis, 
also  trapus,  cloth,  perhaps  of  Teut.  origin:  see 
trappings.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cover  with  or  as  with 
cloth;  clothe;  dress,  as  a  window,  an  alcove,  the 
outside  of  a  house,  etc.,  the  human  body,  or  a, 
representation  of  the  human  body,  as  in  sculp- 
ture or  painting :  as,  the  buildings  were  drapecC 
with  flags ;  the  painter's  figures  are  well  draped. 
Like  some  sweet  sculpture  draped  from  head  to  foot. 
And  push'd  by  rude  hands  from  its  pedestal. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v- 

And  I'll  pick  you  an  arbor,  green  and  still. 
Drape  it  with  arras  down  to  the  floor. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  The  Squire  of  Low  Degree^ 
Cheapside,  to  outshine  her  rivals,  was  draped  even  more 
splendidly  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  tissue,  and  velvet. 

Froiute,  Sketches,  p.  174. 

2.  To  arrange  or  adjust,  as  clothing;  hangings, 
etc.  Specifically  used  of  adjusting— (a)  in  dressmaking, 
the  folds  of  stuff  in  the  style  called  for  by  the  fashion 
or  by  taste ;  (6)  in  upholstery,  folds,  festoons,  etc. ,  as  of 
curtains  or  hangings ;  (c)  in  the  tine  arts,  the  folds  of  a. 
dress,  robe,  etc.,  in  a  sculptured  or  painted  representa- 
tion.   Compare  drapery,  3. 

3t.  To  make  into  cloth. 

For  Spanish  wooU  In  Flaunders  draped  is, 

And  euer  hath  bee,  that  men  haue  minde  of  this. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 188- 

II.  intrans.  To  make  cloth. 

This  act .  .  .  stinted  them  [prices]  not  to  exceed  a  rate^ 
that  the  clothier  might  drape  accordingly  as  he  might  af- 
ford. Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

draper  (dra'pfer),  ».  [<  ME.  draper,  <  OF.  dra- 
per, drapier,  F.  drapier  (=  OSp.  drapero,  Sp. 
trapero  =  Pg.  trapeiro  =  It.  drappiere),  a  dealer 
in  cloth,  <  drap,  cloth.]  One  who  makes  or  sells 
cloths ;  a  dealer  in  cloths :  as,  a  linen-draper  or 
woolen-droper. 

draperess  (dra'p6r-es),  n.  [<  draper  +  -ess.'] 
A  woman  who  deals  in  cloths. 

It  is  no  mean  sign  of  the  democratic  day  we  live  in 
when  a  little  draperess  lives  to  make  such  princely  lar- 
gess. Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  320. 

draperied  (dra'per-id),  a.  [<  drapery  +  -ed^.'} 
Furnished  with  drapery;  covered  as  with  dra- 
pery; draped. 

There  were  some  great  masses  [of  rocks]  that  had  been 
detached  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  lay  half  im- 
bedded in  the  sand,  draperied  over  by  the  heavy  pendant 
olive-green  sea-weed.    Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xvlii. 

draperingt  (dra'p6r-ing),M.  [Verbal  n.  of  *dra- 
per,  V.  (equiv.  to  drape).]  A  making  into  cloth  j 
draping. 

By  Drapering  of  our  wooU  in  substance 
Liuen  her  commons ;  this  is  her  gouemance. 
Without  wich  they  may  not  line  at  ease. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 189. 

drapery  (dra'p6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  draperies  (-iz).  [< 
MB.  draperie  =  D.  G.  draperie  =  Dan.  Sw.  dra- 
peri,  <  OF.  draperie,  F.  draperie  (=  Pr.  dra- 
paria  =  Sp.  traperia  =  It.  drapperia),  <  drap, 
etc.,  cloth:  see  drape.]  1.  The  occupation 
of  a  draper ;  the  trade  of  making  or  of  selling 
cloth. —  2.  Cloth,  or  textile  fabrics  of  any  de- 
scription. 

Hail  be  je  marchans  with  gur  gret  packes  of  draperie. 
Early  En^.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  154. 

The  duty  on  woollen  cloths  or  the  old  drapery,  charged 
at  so  much  the  piece  of  cloth,  was  calculated  after  the  rate 
of  two  farthings  and  a  half  a  farthing  for  every  pound 
weight  for  Englishmen ;  but  strangers  paid  a  double  rate, 
besides  the  old  duty  of  Is.  2d.  the  piece. 

5.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  20. 

3.  Such  cloth  or  textile  fabrics  when  used  for 
garments  or  for  upholstery;  specifically,  in 
sculp,  and  painting,  the  representation  of  the 
clothing  or  dress  of  human  figures;  also,  tapes- 
try, hangings,  curtains,  etc. 

Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 
Her  wine-dark  drapery,  fold  in  fold. 
Imprisoned  by  an  ivory  hand. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Pampinea. 
To  cast  the  draperies.    See  casO-,  v. 
drapett  (drap'et),  «.     [Dim.  of  F.  drap,  cloth.} 
A  cloth;  a  coverlet;  a  table-cloth. 

Many  tables  fayre  dispred. 
And  ready  dight  with  drapets  festival]. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  27. 


drappie 

drappie  (drap'i),  n.  [Sc,  dim.  of  drap  =  E. 
ilrop.l     A  little  drop;  a  trifling  quantity. 

We're  nae  that  fou', 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e. 

Burns,  Oh,  Willie  Brew'd. 

drappit  (drap'it),  a.   A  Scotoli  form  of  dropped, 

past  participle  of  drop Drappit  egg,  a  poached 

ur  fried  t'^'^.     [Scotch.] 

drassid  (dras'id),  n.  A  spider  of  the  family 
Drassid^. 

Drassidae  (dras'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Drassus  + 
-j(/(t'.]  A  family  of  tubitelarian  spiders,  of  the 
suborder  Dipneumones,  typified  by  the  genus 
DrasstlS.  The  principal  distiuctive  characters  are  the 
development  of  only  two  stigmata  and  two  tarsal  claws, 
the  want  of  a  distinct  demarcation  between  the  head  and 
thora.\,  and  the  second  pair  of  legs  not  longer  than  the 
others.  The  species  have  eight  eyes  disposed  in  two  rows, 
and  they  are  mostly  of  dull  color. 

Drassoidae  (dra-soi'de),  m.^?.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Drassidie. 

Drassus  (dras'us),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  irreg.  < 
Gr.  dpdaacadm,  grasp,  lay  hold  of:  see  drachma.^ 
The  typical  genus  of  spiders  of  the  family  Dras- 
sidcB. 

drastf,  drest^t  (drast,  drest),  n.  [Usually  in  pi., 
=  E.  dial,  darsts,  <  MB.  draste,  dreste,  also  darste, 
derste,  pi.  drastes,  drestes,  etc.,  <  AS.  dcerstan, 
derstan,  pi.,  dregs,  lees,  =  OHG-.  trestir,  trester, 
MHG-.  trester,  Or.  trester,  dial,  trest  =  OBulg. 
drostija,  diega.    Kenoe  drasty.'\    Dregs;  lees. 

Cocumber  wilde,  or  sour  lupyne  in  drestes 
Of  oil  comyxt,  wol  dryve  away  thees  heestes. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  36. 

The  dreste  [var.  drestis,  drast]  of  it  is  not  wastid  out, 
ther  shal  drink  of  It  alle  the  synneres  of  erthe. 

Wyclif,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  9  (Oxf.). 

Thou  drunke  it  vp  vnto  the  drestis  [var.  drastis,  Purv.]. 
WycUf,  Is.  Ix.  17  (Oxf.). 

drastic  (dras'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  drastique  = 
Sp.  drdstico  =  Pg.  It.  drastico  (ef.  Gr.  drastisoli 
=  Dan.  Sw.  drastislc),  <  Gr.  SpaaTinAg,  active, 
efficacious,  <  dpav,  act,  effect,  do :  see  drama.^ 
I.  a.  Effective ;  efficacious ;  powerful ;  acting 
with  force  or  violence ;  vigorous :  as,  a  drastic 
cathartic.    Compare  cathartic,  a. 

The  party  was  in  such  extreme  and  imminent  danger 

that  nothing  but  the  most  drastic  remedies  could  save  it. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

The  Coercion  Act  .  .  .  had  imprisoned  918  persons  with- 
out trial,  and  in  many  cases  without  even  letting  them 
know  the  offences  with  which  they  were  charged.  But 
these  drastic  measures,  far  from  pacifying  the  country, 
had  brought  it  to  the  very  verge  of  civil  war. 

W.  S.  Gregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Headers,  p.  195. 

II.  w.  A  medicine  which  speedily  and  effec- 
tually purges.  » 
drastyt,  a.     Trashy;  of  no  worth;  filthy. 

Myn  eres  aken  [ache]  of  thy  drasty  speche. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Melibeus,  L  6. 

drat^t.  An  obsolete  contracted  form  of  dreadeth 
(dredeth),  third  person  singular  indicative  pres- 
ent of  dread.     Chaucer. 

drat^  (drat),  V.  t.  [A  minced  form  of  'od  rot: 
see  'od  and  rot."]  An  expletive  expressive 
of  mild  indignation  or  annoyance,  similar  to 
plague  on,  plague  take,  bother:  as,  drat  that 
child !     [Low,  and  chiefly  prov.  Eng.] 

And  sleepers  waking  grumble  "drat  that  cat." 

T.  Hpod. 

The  quintain  waa  *'  dratted  "  and  "  bothered,"  and  very 

generally  anathematized  by  all  the  mothers  who  had  young 

sons.  TroUope. 

drattle(drat'l),v.t  SameasdroiS.  [Prov.Eng.] 

Drattle  'em  !  thaay  be  mwore  trouble  than  they  be  wuth. 
T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xxiii. 

draught,  n.    A  corrupt  spelling  of  draff. 
draught^,  «.,  a.,  and  v.    See  draftK 
draught^t,  n.    See  draff. 
draught-board  (draft'bord),  n.    The  board  on 

which  the  game  of  draughts  or  checkers  is 

played ;  a  checker-board. 
draught-bridget,  n.   [ME.  drauht  Irigge,  drawte 

hrydge:  see  draffs,  draught^,  n.,  24,  a.nioridge^, 

and  cf.  drawbridge.']    A  drawbridge. 

Was  ther  non  entre  that  to  the  castelle  gan  ligge 

Bot  a  streite  kauce,  at  the  ende  a  drauht  brigge. 

Hob.  o/Brunne,  tr.  of  Langtof  t's  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  188. 

draught-houset  (draft ' hous),  n.  A  sink;  a 
pri\-y. 

And  they  brake  do^vn  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake 
do\vn  the  house  of  Baal,  and  made  it  a  draught  house 
unto  this  day.  2  Ki.  x.  27. 

draughtiness,  «.     See  draftiness. 
draughtsman,  ».    See  draftsman. 
draughtsmanship,  m.    See  draftsmanship. 
draughtyi,  a.    See  drafty^. 
draughty^t,  a.    See  drafty'^. 
diave  (drav).     Archaic  preterit  of  drive. 
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Dravidian  (dra-vid'i-an),  a.  [<  Skt.  Drdvida, 
with  cerebral  d,  whence  in  Hind.  Drdvida  and 
Vrdvira:  see  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dra- 
vida  or  Dravira,  an  ancient  province  of  south- 
ern India :  specifically  applied  to  a  family  of 
tongues  spoken  in  southern  India  and  Ceylon, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  Scythian  or  Ural- 
Altaic,  by  others  to  constitute  an  independent 
group  of  languages.  It  includes  Tamil,  Telu- 
gu,  Canarese,  Malayalam  or  Malabar,  Tulu, 
etc.    Also  called  Tamilian. 

Dravidic  (dra-vid'ik),  a.    Same  as  Dravidian. 
They  first  entered  India,  became  mingled  with  the 
Dramdic  race,  and  afterward  were  driven  out. 

Arner.  Antiquarian,  X.  59. 

draw  (dr4),  V. ;  pret.  drew,  pp.  drawn,  ppr.  draw- 
ing. [<  MB.  drawen,  draglien,  dragen,  drahen 
(pret.  drew,  drewe,  drowe,  drowgh,  drough,  drog, 
droh,  pp.  drawen,  drawe,  dragen),  <  AS.  dragan 
(pret.  drog,  droh,  pi.  drogon,  pp.  dragen),  tr. 
draw,  drag,  intr.  go,  =  OS.  dragan  =  OFries. 
drega,  draga  =  D.  dragen,  carry,  =  MLG.  LG. 
dragen  =  OHG.  tragan,  MHG.  G.  tragen,  carry, 
bear,  =  Icel.  draga  =  Sw.  draga  =  Dan.  drage, 
draw,  pull,  drag,  =  Goth,  dragan,  draw.  Not 
cognate  with  L.  trahere,  draw,  whence  E.  trace, 
tract,  etc.  Hence  ult.  drag,  draggle,  drawl, 
dram,  draught^  =  draft^,  dray^,  dredge^,  and 

frob.  dregs.  Cf.  indraw,  outdraw,  withdraw.'] 
.  trans.  1.  To  give  motion  to  by  the  action  of 
pulling;  cause  to  move  toward  the  force  applied, 
or  in  the  line  of  pull  or  traction :  often  with  an 
adverb  of  direction:  as,  to  draw  a  wagon,  atrain, 
or  a  load;  to  draw  dmcn  the  blinds. 

'Tis  a  bearded  Arrow,  and  will  more  easily  be  thrust 
forward  than  drawn  hack.    Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  iii.  10. 

They  draw  up  the  water  by  a  windlass  [from  cisterns], 
and  carry  it  in  leather  bags  on  camels  to  the  houses. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  6. 
The  carriage  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  well-kept  black 
ponies,  furnished  with  every  European  appurtenance, 

H.  O.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  184. 

2.  To  pull  along,  as  a  curtain,  or  to  pull  with 
strings,  as  a  purse,  so  as  to  open  or  to  close 
it ;  pull  across :  as,  to  draw  the  bow  across  the 
strings  of  a  violin. 

Even  such  a  man  ... 

Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  bum'd. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 
We  *ill  draw  the  ciu-tain,  and  show  you  the  picture. 

Shale.,  T.  N.,  i.  6. 

Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 

I  draw  not  my  purse  for  his  sake  that  demands  it,  but 

His  that  enjoined  it.    Sir  T.  Broume,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  2. 

Which  [heart]  shall  ever  when  I  am  with  you  be  in  my 
face  and  tongue,  and  when  I  am  from  you,  in  my  letters, 
for  I  will  never  draw  curtain  between  you  and  it. 

Donne,  Letters,  xxiii. 

3.  To  remove  or  extract  by  pulling :  as,  to  draw 
a  sword  (from  its  scabbard) ;  to  draw  teeth ;  to 
draw  a  cork. 

Agrauadain  .  .  .  drough  his  swerde,  and  apparelled 
hym  self  to  diflende.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  569. 

Draw  not  thy  sword ;  thou  know'st  I  cannot  fear 
A  subject's  hand. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  1. 

He  durst  not  draw  a  knife  to  cut  his  meat. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Love's  Cure,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  take  or  let  out,  as  from  a  receptacle  or 
repository;  remove;  withdraw:  as,  to  draw  wa- 
ter from  a  well  or  wine  from  a  cask;  to  draw 
blood;  to  draw  money  from  a  bank;  to  draw 
the  charge  from  a  gun. 

The  Angell  of  Death  drew  from  him  his  soule  out  of  his 
nostrils,  by  the  smell  of  an  apple  of  Paradise. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  261. 

Myself  drew  some  blood  in  those  wars,  which  I  would 
give  my  hand  to  be  washed  from. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  i.  1. 

5.  To  take,  get,  derive,  or  obtain,  as  from  a 
source:  as,  to  draw  supplies  from  home;  to 
draw  consolation  from  the  promises  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

I  write  to  30U  a  tretice  in  englisch  breuely  drawe  out 
of  the  book  of  quintis  essencijs  in  latyn. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fiwnivall),  p.  1. 

The  colonies  of  heaven  must  be  drawn  from  earth. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  25. 

What  I  argue  shall  be  drawn  from  the  scripture  only ; 
and  therin  from  true  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel. 

Milton,  Civil  Power. 

The  Poet  draws  the  Occasion  from  an  Invitation  which 
he  here  makes  to  his  Friend. 

Congreve,  tr,  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xi.,  Arg. 

The  genius  of  every  remembered  poet  drew  the  forces 
that  built  it  up  out  of  the  decay  of  a  long  succession  of 
forgotten  ones,  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  234, 


draw 

6.  To  lead  or  take  along,  as  by  inducement, 
persuasion,  or  command;  induce  or  cause  to  go 
with  one :  as,  to  draw  a  person  to  the  top  of  a 
hill. 

Nay,  rather  wUt  thou  draw  thy  forces  hence, 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v,  1, 

Sir  Francis  improved  his  opportunity  to  buttonhole  Mr, 
Fillmore,  and  drew  him  into  the  next  room, 

J.  Hawthorns,  Dust,  p,  164, 

7.  To  lead  or  cause  to  come ;  bring  by  induce- 
ment or  attraction;  call  up  or  together;  at- 
tract: as,  to  draw  a  large  audience;  to  draw 
lightning  from  the  clouds. 

So  they  yede,  and  met  with  their  enmyes,  and  saugh 
that  thei  hadde  drawe  to  hem  grete  part  of  the  londe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  92, 
He  shal  drawe  into  remembraunce 
The  fortune  of  this  worldes  chaunce. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  5. 
Why  do  melodramas  draw  larger  audiences  than  Mac- 
beth? Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev,,  1, 132. 

8.  In  billiards,  to  cause  to  recoil  after  impact, 
as  if  pulled  back:  as,  to  draio  a  ball. — 9.  To 
allure ;  entice ;  induce :  as,  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  an  assembly. 

She  [Mary  Queen  of   Scots]  answered,  That  Letters 
might  be  counterfeited,  her  Secretaries  might  be  cor- 
rupted ;  the  rest,  in  hope  of  life,  might  be  drawn  to  con- 
fess that  which  was  not  true.     Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  369. 
I  may  he  draum  to  shew  I  can  neglect 
All  private  aims,  though  I  affect  my  rest. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1, 
Some  ladies  of  position  actually  engaged  a  famous  mim- 
ic and  comic  singer  to  set  up  a  puppet  show,  in  the  hope 
of  draudng  away  the  people  from  Handel, 

Lecky,  Eng,  in  18th  Cent,,  iv. 

10.  To  elicit;  evoke;  bring  out  by  some  induce- 
ment or  influence :  as,  to  draw  a  confession  from 
a  criminal;  to  draw  the  fire  of  an  enemy  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  his  strength  or  gain  some  ad- 
vantage ;  to  draw  down  vengeance  upon  one's 
head. 

When  he  was  spit  upon,  mocked,  reproached  and 
scourged,  none  of  all  these  could  draw  one  impatient  ex- 
pression from  him.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

The  skill  and  care  with  which  those  fathers  had,  during 
several  generations,  conducted  the  education  of  youth, 
had  draton  forth  reluctant  praises  from  the  wisest  Protes- 
tants, Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi, 

11.  To  deduce;  infer:  as,  to  draw  conclusions 
or  arguments  from  the  facts  that  have  come  to 
light ;  to  draw  an  inference. 

Some  persons  draw  lucky  or  unlucky  omens  from  the 
first  object  they  see  on  going  out  of  the  house  in  the 
morning.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  340. 

12.  To  extort;  force  out:  as,  the  recital  of  his 
sufferings  drew  tears  from  every  eye. 

He  [William  II.]  set  forth  a  Proclamation  that  none 
should  go  out  of  the  Bealm  without  his  Licence,  by  which 
he  drew  much  Money  from  many.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p,  34. 

13.  To  inhale  or  suck  in;  get  or  cause  to  pass 
by  inhalation  or  suction:  as,  to  draw  a  long 
breath;  to  draw  air  into  the  lungs;  the  dust  is 
drawn  into  the  chimney. 

'Tis  bane  to  draw 
The  same  air  with  thee. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 

14.  To  drain  or  let  out  the  contents  of ;  empty 
by  drawing  off  a  fluid  from :  as,  to  draw  a  pond. 

"O  father,  father,  draw  your  dam,  .  .  . 

There's  either  a  mermaid  or  a  swan," 

The  Twa  Sisters  (Child's  Ballads,  IL  241), 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 

Lay  couching,  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv,  3. 

Or  hath  the  paleness  of  thy  guilt  drunk  up 
Thy  blood,  and  drawn  thy  veins  as  dry  of  that. 
As  is  thy  heart  of  truth  ?     B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv,  2, 

15.  To  drag  along  on  the  ground  or  other  sur- 
face; moveincontaotwith  a  surface:  as,to(Jmjfl 
the  finger  over  anything,  [in  an  early  form  of  the 
punishment  of  death  by  hanging,  the  sufferer  was  violent- 
ly dragged  or  drawn  to  the  gallows  at  the  tail  of  a  horse. 
Later  the  execution  was  rendered  more  humane,  without 
altering  its  form,  by  drawing  the  condemned  on  a  hurdle, 
or  in  a  cart,  inst«ad  of  literally  on  the  ground.    See  def, 

16.  and  compare  to  hang,  draw,  and  quarter,  under  hang,  v.] 

With  wilde  hors  he  schal  be  drawe. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  4632. 
The  howndes  schuld  the  flesch  drawe. 
Sir  Amadas,  1. 178  (Weber's  Metr,  Kom,,  IIL), 

16.  To  eviscerate ;  disembowel :  as,  to  draw 
poultry;  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  See 
hang,  v, — 17.  To  extract  the  strength  or  essen- 
tial qualities  of;  prepare  by  infusion:  as,  to 
draw  tea. — 18.  To  extend  by  or  as  if  by  pull- 
ing; stretch;  lengthen;  prolong:  as,  to  draw 
wire ;  to  draw  a  long  face. 

His  face  draum  longer  than  'twas  wont. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 
While  the  fatal  sister  sought  to  twine 
His  thread  and  keep  it  even,  she  drew  it  so  fine 
It  burst,  Webster,  Monumental  Column. 


draw 

In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bont 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  cLravm  out. 

MUton,  L' Allegro,  1. 140. 
10.  To  pull  to  a  certain  point,  as  a  'bowstriug 
or  a  bow,  in  order  to  release  it  with  an  impe- 

And  a  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  and  smote 
the  Iting  of  Israel.  1  ki.  ^xii.  34. 

•  '^'Ju  ^t'^tion  is  directed  to  the  proper  manner  of  draw- 
%ng  the  bow-string.      Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  124. 

20.  To  drag  or  force  from  cover,  as  a  fox, 
badger,  etc. ;  force  to  appear.  See  badger-hait- 
mg. 

You  may  draw  your  Fox  if  you  please,  Sir,  and  malce  a 
Bear-Garden  Houiish  somewhere  else. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  10. 

21.  To  bring  out  by  coaxing  or  stratagem: 
cause  to  declare  one's  views  or  opinions ;  be- 
tray into  utterance. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Coleman  was 

d/raiim  on  the  occasion,  and  that  he  failed  to  perceive  it. 

Westminster  Mev.,  CXXV.  680. 

22.  To  produce;  bring  in:  as,  the  deposits 
draw  interest.— 23.  To  get  or  obtain,  especially 
as  due ;  take  or  receive  by  right,  as  for  service, 
success  in  competition,  etc. 

If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 

Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 

I  would  not  draw  them — I  would  have  my  bond. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 
After  supper  we  drew  cuts  for  a  score  of  aprioocks,  the 
longest  cut  still  to  draw  an  apricock. 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  Ind. 

24.  To  trace;  mark  or  lay  out:  as,  to  draw  a 
straight  line. 

He  [God]  draws  the  line  of  his  Justice  parallel  to  that 
of  his  Mercy.  Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

Warring  on  a  later  day. 
Bound  affrighted  Lisbon  drew 
The  treble  works,  the  vast  designs 
Of  his  labour'd  rampart-lines. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington,  vl. 

25.  To  delineate;  sketch  in  lines  or  words;  de- 
pict: as^  to  draw  a  plan  or  a  portrait;  he  drew 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  city. 

I  haue  dravme  a  Map  from  point  to  point,  He  to  He, 
and  Harbour  to  Harbour,  with  the  Soundings,  Sands, 
Hocks,  and  Land-markes. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  180. 
In  which  picture  he  is  drawn  leaning  on  a  desk. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  52. 
The  flowers  therein, 
Drawn  on  the  margin  of  the  yellowing  skin 
Where  chapters  ended. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  209. 

26.  To  make  a  draft  of;  write  out  in  form;  in 
old  use,  to  compose  or  compile :  as,  to  draw  a 
deed;  to  draw  a  check. 

This  buke  is  on  Ynglese  drawen. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  L  336. 

Go,  the  condition's  drawn,  ready  dated ; 
There  wants  but  your  hand  to  't. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  li.  2. 

He  entreated  Mr.  Doctor  her  husband  that  hee  would 
d/raw  a  booke  [a  bill  or  brief  J  to  intimate  to  the  judge  his 
reasons,  and  hee  would  be  very  thankfuU  to  him. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues  (1612). 

He  withdrew  himself  to  his  lodging  .  .  .  and  drew  out 
both  his  propositions  and  answers  to  our  complaints. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  241. 
Then,  strongly  fencing  ill-got  wealth  by  law. 
Indentures,  covenants,  articles,  they  draw. 

Pope,  Donne's  Satires,  ii.  94. 

27.  ifaut,  to  require  a  depth  of  at  least  (so 
many  feet  of  water)  in  order  to  float:  said  of 
a  vessel:  as,  the  ship  draws  10  feet  of  water. 

And  then  he  fell  to  explain  to  me  his  manner  of  casting 
the  draught  of  water  which  a  ship  will  draw  before-hand. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  378. 

On  account  of  their  being  so  liable  to  run  aground,  the 
boats  of  the  Nile  are  generally  made  to  draw  rather  more 
water  at  the  head  than  at  the  stern. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  II.  27. 

28.  In  med.,  to  digest  and  cause  to  discharge : 
as,  to  draw  an  abscess  or  ulcer  by  a  poultice  or 
plaster.— 29.  In  card-playing,  to  take  or  re- 
ceive, as  a  card  or  cards  not  yet  dealt  from  the 
pack,  or  one  to  which  a  player  is  entitled  from 
another  hand.— 30.  In  ndmng,  to  raise  (ore)  to 
the  surface.  Drawing,  hoisting,  winding,  and  lifting 
are  all  terms  in  use  in  various  mining  districts,  and  have 
essentially  the  same  meaning.  The  engine  which  does 
the  work  is  most  commonly  called  the  mndmg-engme ; 
but  the  most  comprehensive  and  generally  used  phrase 
for  raising  coal  or  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  surface  is 
dratmng  stuff.— Bra.vm  forward,  said  of  a  furnace-ftre 
whm  fuel  is  added  to  it  and  the  draft  is  turned  on.- To 
draw  a  bead  on.  See  bead.— To  draw  a  cover,  to  hunt 
Srough  it  for  game.-  To  draw  back,  to  receive  back,  «^ 
duties  on  goods.- To  draw  cuts..  See  ™«--To  draw 
doira  In  forging,  to  reduce  the  size  of  (metal  bars)  by 
Sornrnprina-  —To  draw  dry,  to  draw  oil  or  remove  all  the 
eoSs  fr^om;  em"yTomp^letely:  as,  to  draw  a  weU  dry. 

Ill 
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My  purse  is  large  and  deep, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  riot  to  draw  dry. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iL  1. 
To  draw  in.  (a)  To  contract ;  reduce  to  a  smaller  com- 
pass; cause  to  shrink  or  contract:  as,  to  draw  in  one's 
expenses. 

Miss  Gisbome's  flannel  is  promised  the  last  of  the  week, 
and  it  must  be  drawn  in  to-moixow. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 
(M  To  collect ;  bring  together :  as,  to  draw  in  one's  loans, 
(c)  To  entice,  allure,  or  inveigle :  as,  he  was  cunningly 
drawn  in  by  a  schemer. 

That  a  Fool  should  ask  such  a  malicious  Question! 
Death !    I  shaU  be  drawn  in  before  I  know  where  I  am. 
Congreve,  Old  Eatchelor,  iii,  10. 

To  draw  in  the  horns.   See  horn.— To  draw  it  fine, 

to  make  over-scrupulous,  nice,  or  affected  distinctions. 
[Colloq.J— To  draw  it  mild,  to  express  something  in 
moderate  teims;  refrain  from  exaggeration.  [CoUoq.]— 
To  draw  off.  (a)  To  withdraw;  divert:  as,  to  draw  off 
the  mind  from  a  painful  subject,  (b)  To  take  or  cause  to 
flow :  as,  to  draw  offvriae  or  cider  from  a  vessel,  (c)  To 
extract  by  distillation.— To  draw  on.  (a)  To  allure ;  en- 
tice :  as,  to  draw  one  on  by  promises  of  favor. 

Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her ; 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
(.i)  To  occasion ;  invite ;  bring  about.. 

Was  there  ever  People  so  active  to  draw  on  their  own 
Ruin?  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  52. 

ITnder  colour  of  war,  which  either  his  negligence  drew 
on,  or  his  practices  procured,  he  levied  a  subsidy. 

Sir  J,  Hayw'ard. 
To  draw  out.    (a)  To  lengthen ;  extend. 

Virgil  has  dranm  out  the  rules  of  tUlage  and  planting 

into  two  books,  which  Hesiod  has  despatched  in  half  a  one. 

Addison,  Virgil's  Georgics. 

(b)  To  lengthen  in  time ;  cause  to  continue ;  protract. 
Wilt  thou  be  angry  with  us  for  ever  ?  wilt  thou  draw  out 

thine  anger  to  all  generations?  Ps.  Ixxxv.  6. 

Thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance.        Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  11.4. 

On  the  stage 
Of  my  mortality  my  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length 
By  varied  pleasures.       Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  5. 

(c)  To  cause  to  issue  forth ;  draw  off,  as  liquor  from  a  cask. 
When  one  came  to  the  pressfat  for  to  draw  out  fifty  ves- 
sels out  of  the  press,  there  were  but  twenty.    Hag.  ii.  16. 

(d)  To  extract,  as  the  spu'it  of  a  substance,  (e)  To  detach ; 
sepai'ate  from  the  main  body :  as,  to  draw  out  a  file  or 
party  of  men. 

Draw  out  and  take  you  a  lamb  according  to  your  fami- 
lies, and  kill  the  passover.  Ex.  xii.  21. 

(f)  To  range ;  array  in  line. 

It  had  bin  a  small  maistery  for  him,  to  have  dravm  out 
his  Legions  into  array,  and  flankt  them  with  his  thunder. 
Milton,  Church-Governnient,  ii.  1. 
All  his  past  life,  day  by  day. 
In  one  short  moment  he  could  see 
Drawn  out  before  him. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  288. 

(g)  To  elicit  by  questioning  or  address ;  cause  to  be  de- 
clared ;  call  forth :  as,  to  draw  out  facts  from  a  witness. 
(h)  To  lead  to  speak  or  act  freely ;  obtain  an  unreserved 
exhibition  of  the  opinions  or  character  of :  as,  to  draw  out 
a  bashful  person  at  a  party ;  to  draw  one  out  on  religion 
or  politics. — To  draw  over,  (a)  To  raise,  or  cause  to 
come  over,  as  in  a  still. 

Marewood,  Essay  on  Inebriating  Liquors,  1824,  p.  28,  says 
that  tlie  Moslem  physician  Bhazes  drew  over  a  red  oil  by 
distillation  (A.  D.  908),  called  oleum  benedictum  philoso- 
phorum.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  p.  169. 

(6)  To  persuade  or  induce  to  revolt  from  an  opposing  party, 
and  to  join  one's  own  party :  as,  some  men  may  be  drawn 
over  by  interest,  others  by  fear.— To  draw  rein,  to  tighten 
the  reins ;  hence,  to  slacken  one's  speed ;  stop. 
He  reached  a  broad  river's  side, 
And  there  he  drew  his  rein. 

Sir  Roland  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  226). 
To  draw  the  curtain.  See  curtain.— To  draw  the 
jacks,  in  weamng,  to  depress  the  jack-sinkers,  one  by  one, 
so  as  to  form  double  loops.— To  draw  the  line,  to  make 
a  limit  or  division  in  thought,  action,  concession,  etc. :  as, 
I  will  do  no  more ;  I  draw  the  lin£  at  that. 

M.  Robin  seems  to  us  to  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  it 
is  possible  to  draw  any  absolute  line  of  separation  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Pasteur,  Fermentation  (trans.),  p.  313. 

To  draw  the  long  bow.   See  bow2.— To  draw  up.   (a) 

To  raise ;  lift ;  elevate,  (b)  To  bring  together  in  regular 
order  or  arrangement,  as  in  line  of  battle ;  array. 

This  select  assembly  was  drawn  up  in  the  centre  of  a 
prodigious  multitude.  Addison,  Vision  of  Justice. 

At  the  very  first  review  which  he  [Tyrconnel]  held,  it 
was  evident  to  all  who  were  near  to  him  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  draw  up  a  regiment.  „.  ,   „ 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  General  Halleck  had  his  whole  army 
drawn  up  prepared  for  battle.  . 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  380. 

(c)  To  compose  in  due  form,  as  a  writing,  in  order  to  em- 
body what  has  been  proposed;  prepare  in  writing:  as,  to 
draw  up  a  petition ;  to  draw  up  a  memorandum  of  con- 
tract. 

The  lady  hereafter-mentioned,  .  .  .  having  approved 
my  late  discourse  of  advertisements,  obliged  me  to  draw 
uv  this,  and  insert  it  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 
•^  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  245. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  answer. 

Macaxday,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 


dra'w 

=Syn.  1.  Draw,  Drag,  Haul.  These  words  are  in  an  as- 
cending scale  according  to  the  effort  involved.  They  gen- 
erally imply  that  the  person  or  thing  drawing,  etc.,  goio 
before  or  along.  Draw  usually  implies  merely  effective 
pulling  or  persuasion.  Dragging  is  generally  upon  the 
ground  or  surface,  to  overcome  active  or  passive  resist- 
ance: as,  to  drag' a  culprit  to  jail;  to  dra^' a  log  to  the  mill. 
Haul  more  distinctly  implies  the  use  of  main  force  against 
a  counteracting  impediment,  as  that  of  a  dead  weight,  or 
against  active  resistance,  as  that  of  a  struggling  person : 
as,  to  haul  a  boat  ashore ;  to  haul  up  a  prisoner. 

Equally  a  nuisance  are  the  native  cai-tmen,  with  their 
long  low  carts  drawn  by  mules  or  donkeys. 

E.  Sartorius,  In  the  Soudan,  iL 
Death  from  a  rough  and  homely  feast 
Drew  them  away. 

Williajn  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  243. 

Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  10. 
Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts. 
Is  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison; 
Haul'd  thither 
By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  5. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  produce  motion,  or  move- 
ment of  any  kind,  by  force  of  pulling,  suction, 
or  attraction :  as,  an  animal  or  an  engine  draws 
by  sheer  strength  or  energy;  a  sail  draws  by 
being  filled  with  wind  and  properly  trimmed ; 
a  chimney  or  a  stove  draws  by  sucking  in  a 
current  of  air ;  a  magnet  draws  by  its  inherent 
power  of  attraction;  a  blister  or  poultice  is 
popularly  said  to  draw  from  its  attracting  hu- 
mors to  the  surface  or  bringing  an  abscess  to 
a  head. 

An  heifer  .  ,  .  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke. 

Deut.  xxi.  3. 

2.  To  have  an  attracting  influence  or  effect; 
attract  attention  or  attendance ;  exercise  al- 
lurement, literally  or  figuratively :  as,  the  play 
draws  well. 

Example  draws,  when  Precept  fails. 
And  Sermons  are  less  read  than  Tales. 

Prior,  The  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 
They  should  keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  in 
their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much. 

Addison,  Spectator. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  the  most  stead- 
ily attractive  lecturer  in  America.  .  .  .  Mr.  Emerson  al- 
ways draws.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  375. 

3.  In  billiards,  to  make  the  cue-ball  recoil  from 
an  object-ball. — 4.  To  shrink;  contract. 

I  have  not  yet  found  certainly  that  the  water  itself,  by 
mixture  of  ashes  or  dust,  will  shrink  or  draw  into  less 
room.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

5.  To  move  in  some  direction  or  manner  in- 
dicated by  an  adjunct  or  adjuncts ;  go,  come, 
pass,  etc.,  by  or  as  if  by  being  drawn  or  at- 
tracted (with  reference  to  some  specific  course 
or  destination):  as,  the  wind  drew  strongly 
through  the  ravine.    See  phrases  below. 

He,  arriving  with  the  fall  of  day, 
Drew  to  the  gate.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  37. 

6.  Toimsheathe  one's  sword:  as,  draw  and  de- 
fend thyself;  he  drew  upon  me. 

Draw,  if  you  be  men. —  Gregory,  remember  thy  swash- 
ing blow.  Shak,,  K.  and  J.,  i.  1. 

A  nobleman  can  now  no  longer  cover  with  his  protec- 
tion every  .  .  .  bully  who  draws  in  his  quarrel. 

Macaulay,  West.  Reviewer's  Def.  of  MiU. 

7.  To  use  or  practise  the  art  of  delineating 
figures:  as,  he  draws  correctly. — 8.  To  make 
a  draft  or  demand :  with  on  or  upon :  as,  to  draw 
on  one's  imagination,  experience,  ete. 

It  is  on  my  own  personal  reminiscences  that  I  draw  for 
the  following  story.      Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  98. 
Draw  not  too  often  on  the  gushing  spring, 
But  rather  let  its  own  o'erflowing  tell 
Where  the  cool  waters  rise. 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  76. 

Hence  —  9.  To  make  a  formal  written  appli- 
cation through  a  bank  or  other  medium  for 
money  or  supplies :  with  on :  as,  draw  on  the 
firm  when  you  need  funds. 
You  may  draw  om  me  for  the  expenses  of  your  journey. 

Jay. 

10.  To  be  susceptible  to  the  action  of  drawing 
or  pulling:  as,  the  cart  draws  easily;  the  pipe 
draws  freely. 

Thy  balance  wiU  not  draw;  thy  balance  will  not  down. 
Qxiarles,  Emblems,  i.  4. 

11.  In  manuf.,  to  leave  the  mold  with  ease, 
because  of  the  shape  given  to  the  mold  and 
therefore  to  the  piece  cast  in  it.  in  metal-castins, 
molding  of  pottery,  and  the  like,  care  is  taken  that  the 
shape  shall  be  such  that  the  least  touch  will  disengage  the 
object  from  the  mold :  thus,  the  sides  of  the  mold  are  not 
normal  to  the  back,  but  slightly  inclined,  and  similar  pre- 
cautions are  taken  in  other  cases.    See  deliver'^-,  v.  i. 

12.  To  sink  or  settle  in  water :  said  of  ships. 
Liglit  boats  (may  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw 

deep.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iL  3. 


draw 

Drawing  curtains,  curtains  made  to  open  and  close  — 
that  is,  to  draw — as  distinguished  from  wall-hangings, 
dorsers,  and  the  lilce.  Inventory  of  1582,  in  Jour.  Archieol. 
Ass.,  XXX.  263.— To  draw  aftert,  to  "take  after";  re- 
semble. 

She  is  yonre  doughter  with-oute  donte,  and  draweth 
litill  after  hir  moder.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  434. 

He  is  more  suetter  then  is  any  maide. 
Off  that  he  draioith  after  that  laydy 
Ffro  whom  he  is  discended  uerily. 

Eonh.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  6243. 
To  draw  back  or  backward,  (a)  To  retire ;  move  back ; 
withdraw. 

The  soldier  also  that  should  go  on  warfare,  he  will  draw 
back  as  much,  as  he  can. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VL,  1650. 

Her  conscious  diffidence  he  saw, 
Drew  backward^  as  in  modest  awe. 

Scott,  Kokeby,  iv.  4. 

(6)  To  turn  back  or  away,  as  from  an  undertaking  or  a 
belief ;  give  way ;  recede. 

Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith ;  but  if  any  man  draw 
back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.    Heb.  x.  38. 

To  draw  by,  to  go  or  pass  by ;  come  to  an  end. 
The  foolish  neighbours  come  and  go. 
And  tease  her  till  the  day  draws  by. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ix. 

To  draw  In,  to  shorten :  as,  the  days  draw  in  now. 

As  the  days  were  drawing  in,  as  old  ladies  say,  it  was 
advisable  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  daylight. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Meredith,  My  Home  in  Tasmania. 

To  draw  near  or  nigh,  to  approach  closely ;  come  near. 

They  draw  near  unto  the  gates  of  death.      Ps.  cvii.  18. 

I>raw  nigh  to  GJod,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you. 

Jas.  iv.  8. 

Todrawoff.  (a)Toretire;  retreat:  as,  the  company dreio 
off  by  degrees. 

Moutpensier,  finding  no  prospect  of  relief  from  home, 
and  straitened  by  the  want  of  provisions,  determined  to 
draw  offtrora  the  neighbourhood  of  Beneveuto. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  il  2. 

To  make  good  the  cause  of  freedom  you  must  draw  off 
from  all  foolish  trust  in  others. 

Emerson,  Eugitivo  Slave  Law. 

(&)  To  prepare  to  strike,  as  with  the  fist,  in  a  personal  en- 
counter. [CoUoq.j  — To  drawon.  (a)  [On,  adv.]  To  ad- 
vance; approach. 

Our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace.  Shak.,  M.  K.  D.,  i.  1. 

(6)  [On,  prep.]  (1)  To  gain  on ;  approach  in  pursuit:  as, 
the  ship  drew  on  the  flying  frigate.  (2)  Of  a  dog,  to  move 
cautiously  upon  (the  scented  game). 

The  Wilson's  snipe  gives  forth  a  strong  game  effluvium, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  a  careful  dog  to 
draw  upon  one  at  a  distance  of  .  .  .  sixty  feet. 

E.  J.  Lewis,  The  American  Sportsman  (1885),  p.  252. 

To  draw  out,  to  move  out  or  away,  as  from  a  station : 
absolute^,  or  followed  by  of  or  from :  as,  the  army  drew 
out  of  the  defile  slowly;  the  ship  drew  out  from  her 
berth. 

To-morrow  well  draw  out,  and  view  the  cohorts ; 

I'  the  mean  time,  all  apply  their  offices. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  1.  2. 

The  ti'ain  from  out  the  castle  drew. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  13. 

To  draw  to  or  toward,  to  advance  to  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of ;  come  near ;  approach :  as,  the  day  draws  toward 
evening. 

Vnto  his  manoir  comyn  were  many, 

Which  fro  hunting  were  drawing  to  that  place. 

As  wel  of  gret  as  smal,  both  hye  and  bace. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  621. 

The  heads  of  all  her  people  drew  to  me, 
With  supplication  both  of  knees  and  tongue. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

To  draw  to  a  bead.    Same  as  to  come  to  a  head  (which 

see,  under  head). — To  draw  up.    (a)  To  move  upward ; 

rise ;  ascend :  as,  the  clouds  drew  up  and  disclosed  the 

moon. 

Whan  the  day  vp  droghe  &  the  dym  voidet, 
Thus  Jason  full  ioyf ull  to  that  gentill  said. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  1.  755. 

(6)  To  form  in  regular  order ;  assume  a  certain  order  or 
arrangement :  as,  the  troops  drew  up  in  front  of  the  pal- 
ace; the  fleet  drew  up  in  a  semicircle,  (c)  To  come  to  a 
stand ;  halt :  as,  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  gate. 

I  could  see  my  grandfather  driving  swiftly  in  a  gig  along 
the  seaboard  road,  .  .  .  and  for  all  his  business  hurry, 
draioing  up  to  speak  good-humouredly  with  those  he  met. 
a.  L.  Stevenson,  Some  College  Memories. 
(d)  To  keep  conqiany,  as  a  lover:  followed  by  with. 
:Scotch.] 

Gin  ye  forsake  me,  Marion, 
III  e'en  gae  draw  up  wi'  Jean. 

Ritson,  Scottish  Songs,  1. 153. 

O  cou'dna  ye  gotten  dukes,  or  lords, 

Intill  your  ain  countrie, 
That  ye  drew  up  wi'  an  English  dog, 

To  bring  this  shame  on  me  ? 

Lady  Maisry  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  82). 

draw  (dra),  n.  [<  dratOj  v.]  1 .  The  act  of  draw- 
ing. Specifically — (a)  In  card-playing,  the  act  of  taking 
a  carder  cards  from  the  pack  or  from  another  hand ;  the 
right  or  privilege  of  doing  so :  as,  it  is  my  draw  next,  (b) 
In  billiards,  the  act  of  making  the  cue-ball  recoil  from  an 
object-ball  after  impact,  either  straight  back  or  slightly 
slanting,  by  a  quick  low  stroke  and  immediate  withdraw^ 
of  the  cue. 
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2.  That  which  is  drawn  or  carried;  especially, 
a  lot  or  chance  drawn. — 3.  That  part  of  a  draw- 
hridge  which  is  drawn  up  or  aside. — 4.  A  drawn 
game;  the  result  of  a  game  or  contest  when 
neither  party  gains  the  advantage:  as,  the 
match  ended  in  a  draw, —  5.  The  act  or  man- 
ner of  bendiQg  a  bow  preparatory  to  shooting. 

The  utmost  care  and  great  practice  should  be  given  to 
acquiring  the  correct  draw. 

M.  and  W,  Thompson,  Archery,  p.  19. 

6.  The  lengthening  of  an  iron  rod  in  forging. 
—  7.  The  action  of  the  rollers  on  the  fiber  in 
a  drawing-frame. — 8.  The  gain  or  advance  of 
a  mule-carriage  in  drawing  out  the  yam. —  9. 
Among  sportsmen,  the  act  of  forcing  a  fox 
from  his  cover,  a  badger  from  his  hole,  etc.; 
the  pla<je  where  a  fox  is  drawn. — 10,  Some- 
thing designed  to  draw  a  person  out,  to  make 
him  reveal  his  intentions  or  what  he  desires  to 
conceal  or  keep  back ;  a  feeler.     [Slang.] 

This  was  what  in  modern  days  is  called  a  draw.  It  was 
a  guess  put  boldly  forth  as  fact,  to  elicit  by  the  young 
man's  answer  whether  he  had  been  there  lately  or  not. 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  v. 

drawable  (dr^^a-bl),  a.  [<  draw  +  -able,']  Ca- 
pable of  being  drawn. 

drawback  (dr^'bak),  n,  1.  Any  loss  of  advan- 
tage or  impairment  of  profit,  value,  success,  or 
satisfaction;  a  discouragement  or  hindrance; 
a  i"     ' 
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The  avarice  of  Henry  VII.  .  .  .  muBtbedeemeda(2raw- 
baek  from  the  wisdom  ascribed  to  him.  Halla/m. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  think  of  visiting  Scotland 
in  the  summer ;  but  the  drawback  will  be  to  leave  my  wife 
and  children.  Sydney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey,  iv. 

2.  Money  or  an  amount  paid  back ;  usually,  a 
certain  amount  of  duties  or  customs  dues  paid 
back  or  remitted  to  an  importer  wlieu  lie  ex- 
ports goods  that  he  has  previously  imported 
and  paid  duty  on,  as,  for  instance,  tobacco,  or 
a  certain  amount  of  excise  paid  back  or  allow- 
ed on  the  exportation  of  home  manufactures. 
Abbreviated  dbk. 

Sir  John.  Honour's  a  Commodity  not  vendable  among 
the  Merchants ;  there  is  no  Drawback  upon  't. 

Fain.  That's  a  Mistake,  Sir  John;  I  have  known  a 
Statesman  pawn  his  Honour  as  often  as  Merchants  enter 
the  same  Commodity  for  Exportation ;  and  like  them, 
draw  it  back  so  cleverly,  that  those  who  give  him  Credit 
upon  't,  never  perceiv'd  it  till  the  Great  Man  was  out  of 
Post.  Mrs.  Centlivre,  Artifice,  i. 

The  Irish  were  allowed  to  import  foreign  hops,  and  to 
receive  a  drawback  on  the  duty  on  British  hops. 

Lecky,  Eng.  In  18th  Cent.,  xvii. 

3.  In  iron-founding,  a  loose  piece  in  a  mold. 
In  brass-founding  such  a  piece  is  called  a,  false 
core. 

draw-bar  (drS,'bar),  m.  1.  A  bar  used  to  con- 
nect two  railroad-cars  or  locomotives.  See 
drag-tar.    [U.  S.] 

The  higher  the  draw-bar  is  above  the  rails  the  greater 
will  be  the  tendency  to  pull  the  engine  down  behind  and 
up  in  front.  Forney,  Locomotive,  p.  334. 

3.  A  bar,  or  one  of  a  set  of  bars,  in  a  fence, 
which  can  be  drawn  back  or  let  down  to  allow 
passage,  as  along  a  road  or  path.     [TJ.  S.] 

They  were  now  stopped  by  some  draw  ba/rs,  which  passed, 
they  found  themselves  ascending  a  steep  incline  sown  with 
large  stones.  Sarper's  Mag.f  LXXVI.  202. 

draw-bays  (dr^'baz),  n.  A  species  of  lasting, 
especially  for  making  shoes. 

draw-bench  (dra'bench),  n.  In  wire-drawing, 
a  machine  in  which  -wire  is  reduced  in  size  or 
brought  to  gage  by  being  drawn  through  open- 
ings of  standard  size.  See  drawing-bench  and 
drawing-block. 

Solid  wire  can  easily  be  reduced  in  size  by  means  of  the 
draw-bench,  a  contrivance  working  with  a  windlass. 

Goldsmith's  Handbook,  p.  103. 

draw-bolt  (dr^'bolt),  n.    Same  as  coupling-pin. 

draw-bore  (drsl'bor),  n.  In  carp.,  ahole pierced 
through  a  tenon,  nearer  to  the  shoulder  than  the 
holes  through  the  cheeks  are  to  the  abutment 
with  which  the  shoulder  is  to  come  into  con- 
tact, so  that  a  pin  when  driven  into  it  will  draw 

these  parts  together Draw-bore  pin,  a  joiners' 

tool,  consisting  of  a  solid  piece  or  pin  of  steel,  tapered 
from  the  handle,  used  to  enlarge  the  pin-holes  which  are 
to  secure  a  mortise  and  tenon,  and  to  bring  the  shoulder 
of  the  rail  close  home  to  the  abutment  on  the  edge  of  the 
stile.  When  this  is  effected  the  draw-bore  pin  is  removed, 
and  the  hole  is  filled  up  with  a  wooden  peg. 

drawbore  (dra'bor),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  dn-aw- 
bored,  ppr.  drawborvng.  To  make  a  draw-bore 
in:  as,  to  drawbore  a  tenon. 

draw-boy  (dra'boi),  n.  A  boy  who  helps  a 
weaver  in  drawing  the  heddles  to  form  the  pat- 
tern of  the  cloth  he  is  weaving ;_  hence,  a  me- 
chanical device  employed  for  this  purpose. 


drawfile 

drawbridge  (di-a'brij),  n.     [<  ME.  drawebrygge, 
drawbrugge,  <  drawen,  draw,  +  brygge,  etc., 
bridge.]     1.  A  bridge  which  may  be  drawn  up 
or  let  down  to  admit  or  hinder  communication, 
or  to  leave  a  transverse  passage  free,  as  before 
the  gate  of  a  town  or  castle,  or  over  a  naviga- 
ble river.    Formerly  also  called  draught-bridge 
and  draught.     See  draft^.    Drawbridges,  as  applied 
to  fortifications,  date  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.    At 
first  they  spanned 
the  foss,  joining  the 
gate  of  the  fort  or 
of     the    advanced 
work  with  its  outer 
bank.    Later,  draw- 
bridges formed  only 
the  inner  portion  of 
the  platform  of  the 
bridge,    the    outer 
portion  being  sta^ 
tionary.    The  draw- 
bridge was  usually 
raised    by    chains 
attached  to  levers 
projecting  from  the 
wall    at   a   proper 
distance  above   it, 
which  levers  were 

Drawbridge,  ChJteau  of  Montargls,  France.    5*^^^^  ^J  h  ^d  to 

their  inner  extremities,  the  wall  forming  the  fulcrum. 
When  raised,  the  drawbridge  formed  a  barricade  before 
the  gate,  thus  providing  a  twofold  obstacle  to  the  assailant 
— a  chasm  and  a  strengthened  barrier. 

From  Iztacpalpan  to  Mexico  is  two  leagues,  all  on  a 
f aire  Causey,  with  many  draw-bridges,  thorow  which  the 
water  passeth.  Furchas,  FUgrimage,  p.  787. 

The  entrance  to  the  courtyard  of  the  old  mansion  lay 
through  an  archway,  surmounted  by  the  foresaid  tower, 
but  the  drawbridge  was  down,  and  one  leaf  of  the  iron- 
studded  folding-doors  stood  carelessly  open. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xii. 

2.  Abridge  one  or  more  sections  of  which  can 
be  lifted  or  moved  aside  to  permit  the  passage 
of  boats. 

draw-cut  (dr&'kut),  n.  A  cut  produced  by  a 
drawing  movement  of  a  cutting-tool. 

drawee  (drS,-e'),  n.  [<  draw  +  -eel.]  One  on 
whom  an  order,  draft,  or  bill  of  exchange  is 
drawn — that  is,  the  one  to  whom  its  request  is 
addressed ;  the  person  requested  by  a  bill  of  ex- 
change to  pay  it.    See  extract  under  drawer,  3. 

drawer  (dra.'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  drawer,  drawere;  < 
draw  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  draws,  as  one  who 
takes  water  from  a  well,  or  liquor  from  a  cask  ; 
hence,  formerly,  a  waiter. 

Let  them  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  unto 
all  the  congregation.  Josh.  ix.  21. 

Put  on  two  leather  jerkins  and  .aprons,  and  wait  upon 
him  at  his  table  like  drawers.       Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iL  2. 

The  Drawers  are  the  ciuillest  people  in  it,  men  of  good 
bringing  vp,  and  howsoeuer  wee  esteeme  of  them,  none 
can  boast  more  iustly  of  their  high  calling. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Taueme. 


3.  One  who  or  that  which  attracts. —  3.  One 
who  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  or  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  money. 

The  person,  however,  who  writes  this  letter  [a  draft]  is 
called  in  law  the  drawer,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  written  the 
drawee.  Blackstone,  Com,,  II.  10. 

4.  A  box-shaped  receptacle,  as  for  papers, 
clothes,  etc.,  fitted  into  a  piece  of  furniture,  as 
a  bureau,  a  table,  a  cabinet,  etc.,  in  such  a 
manner  that  access  to  it  is  had  by  drawing  or 
sliding  it  out  horizontally  in  its  guides  or  frame. 

As  little  knowledge  or  apprehension  as  a  worm  shut 
up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath  of  the  senses  or  un- 
derstanding of  a  man.  Locke. 

5.  pi.  An  undergarment  worn  on  the  legs  and 
lower  part  of  the  body  by  both  sexes. 

The  Maltese  harden  the  bodies  of  their  childi'en  by  mak- 
ing them  go  stark  naked,  without  shirt  or  drawers,  till 
they  are  ten  years  old.  Locke. 

Chest  of  drawers,  a  piece  of  furniture  having  drawers 
to  contain  clothing,  linen,  etc.  The  earlier  ones  common- 
ly had  a  box-like  compartment  above  and  two  or  three 
drawers  below.  The  secretaries  frequently  found  among 
English  and  American  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  still  common  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  are  chests  of  drawers  with  a  writing-table  above. 
The  only  form  now  commonly  in  use  is  the  bureau. 

The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Va,  1.  230. 

drawfile  (dra'ffl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  drawfiled, 
ppr.  drawfiling.  To  file  by  drawing  the  file 
sidewise  along  the  work,  as  a  spoke-shave  is 
used. 

The  cutters  are  backed  off  on  the  ends  only,  their  tops 
being  merely  lightly  draw-fled  after  being  turned  up. 

J.  Rose,  Pract.  Machinist,  p.  177. 

The  cone  having  been  turned  true,  and  its  »"'''?£? 
slightly  roughened  by  drawfiling,  it  is  then  charged  wKH 
flour-emery  and  oil.      Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  81. 


draw-gate 

draw-gate  (dra'gat),  «.    The  valve  of  a  sltiioe. 
oxaw-gear  (dra'ger),  m.     1.  A  harness  adapted 
tor  draft-horses.— 2.  The  apparatus  or  parts 
by  •which  railway-carriages  are  coupled  toee- 
ther,  etc.     [Eng.]  ^  s 

drawglove  (dr^'gluv),  n.  An  old  game  that 
consisted  in  representing  words  by  the  fingers : 
also  used  in  the  plural. 

Puss  and  her  prentice  toth  at  draw-gloves  play. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  306. 
After  dinner  the  children  were  set  to  questions  and  com- 
mands ;  but  here  our  hero  was  beaten  hollow,  as  he  was 
afterward  at  drawglove  and  shuffle  the  slipper. 

H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  21. 
draw-glove  (dr&'gluv),  n.    Same  as  drawing- 
glove. 

The  ordinary  draw-glove,  with  cylindrical  points  and 
straps  up  the  back  of  the  hand  and  around  the  wrist,  is 
preferred  by  many  archers.  Emyyc.  Brit.,  II.  376. 

draw-head  (dra'hed),  n.  l.  The  head  of  a 
dra.w-bar. — 2.  In  spinning,  a  contrivance  in 
which  the  slivers  are  lengthened  and  receive 
an  additional  twist. 

draw-horse  (dr&'hdrs),  n.  In  carp.,  a  device 
for  holding  work  upon  which  a  drawing-knife 
is  used. 

There  is  also  a  dYaw-korse,  on  which  Hash  smooths  and 
squares  his  shingles.  S.  Jwdd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

drawing  (dra'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  drawing  (def .  1) ; 
verbal  n.  of  draw,  v.'i  1.  The  act  of  imparting 
motion  or  impulse  by  pulling  or  hauling. — 2. 
The  act  of  attracting. 

Will  not  this  time  of  God's  patience  be  a  sufficient  vin- 
dication of  his  lenity  and  goodness  in  order  to  the  drawitig 
men  to  repentance?  StilliTigJleet,  Sermons,  IX.  ill. 
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from  left  to  right  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  all  rays  of  light 
are  considered  to  be  parallel.— In  drawing,  correctly 
drawn;  symmetrical;  in  proportion :  applied  to  a  work  of 
art  or  to  a  natural  object,  etc.— Linear  or  line  drawing, 
a  drawing  executed  strictly  in  lines  or  with  a  point. — 
Monochrome  drawing,  a  drawing  executed  in  one  color 
only.—  Out  of  drawing,  incorrectly  drawn ;  out  of  pro- 
portion ;  inharmonious.    Compare  in  drawing. — Wash- 


drawl 

it  is  generally  white,  and  for  chalk  drawings  tinted.  It  Is 
usually  made  of  linen  stock.  There  ai'e  fourteen  regular 
sizes,  generally  of  about  the  following  dimensions :  cap,  13 
X  16  inches ;  demy,  15J  x  18J ;  medium,'  18  x  22 ;  royal,  19 
X  24 ;  superroyal,  19  X  27 ;  miperial,  21J  x  29 ;  elephant, 
22i  X  27} ;  colmnbier,  23  x  83} ;  atlas,  26  x  33 ;  theorem,  28 
X  34;  double  elephant,  26  X  40;  antiquarian,  31  x  62;  em- 
peror, 40  X  60 ;  and  Uncle  Sam,  48  x  120. 


drawing,  a  representation  of  an  object  produced  by  lay-  dxawlng-pen  (dra'ing-pen),  n.      A  pen  used  in 


ing  in  the  shades  in  flat  washes,  with  merely  the  outlines 
and  chief  details  put  in  in  line/,  or  the  method,  etc.,  of 
producing  such  a  representation.  This  method  is  much 
used  for  architectural  drawings,  drawings  of  machines,  in- 
dustrial designs,  etc. ;  and  it  is  also  largely  practised  in 
drawing  on  the  block  for  engravers. 
drawing-awl  (di&'ing-al),  n.  A  leather-work- 
ers' awl  having  a  hole  near  the  point,  in  which 


drawing  lines,    it  generally  consists  of  two  adjustable 
steel  blades  between  which  the  ink  is  held,  the  thickness 
of  the  line  depending  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  distance 
between  the  blades.— Douhle  drawing-pen,  a  drawing- 
pen  which  makes  two  lines  at  the  same  time. 
drawing-pin  (dra'ing-pin),  n.     A  flat-headed 
pin  or  tack  used  to  fasten  drawing-paper  to  a 
thread  is  inserted  so  that  it  may  be  pushed  .^o^rd  or  desk;  a  thumb-tack, 
through  in  sewing.  drawing-point  (dra'ing-pomt),  «.     A  steel  m- 

Irawing-bench  (dra-ing-bench),  n.    1.  Anap-    strument  used  m  drawing^  straight  hues  on 
paratus,  invented  for  use  in  Ants,  in  which    metalhc  plates;  a  metal-senber. 
strips  ot  metal  are  brought  to  an  exact  thick-  drawing^press  (dra  mg-pres)    n.    A  machine 
uess  and  width  by  being  drawn  through  a  gaged    * O'  ^°7W^S  follow  sheet-metal  ware.    It  consists 


essentially  of  two  dies,  placed  one  above  the  other,  and 
operated  by  means  of  cams  or  other  appliances.  Each  die 
is  in  two  parts,  an  exterior  and  an  interior.  A  piece  of 
sheet-metal  having  been  placed  between  the  dies,  power  is 
applied,  and  the  two  dies  come  together,  first  cutting  the 
metal  into  the  required  shape,  then  holding  it  firmly  by 
the  edges  while  the  interior  parts  of  the  dies  press  toge- 
ther, bending  and  stretching  the  metal  into  shape.  The 
machine  makes  pans,  plates,  dishes,  covers,  etc,  complete 

'^^^}l^^^-^-^-V^^-^--^-^^'--  dra^Sfs  ('i\^TrSr».  Pl.     In  spin. 

ning-machinery,  rolls  set  in  pairs,  each  turn- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the  preceding  pair, 
through  which  the  sliver  passes  in  succession 
and  is  thus  extended  or  "drawn." 

[<  drawing, 


opening  made  by  two  cylinders  at  the  required 
distance  apart  and  prevented  from  rotating. — 
2.  A  bench  or  horse  used  in  working  with  the 
coopers'  drawing-knife. 
drawing-block  (dra'ing-blok),  n.  In  wire-draw- 
ing, a  drum  or  cylinder  to  which  one  end  of  the 
wire  is  attached,  and  which  by  its  motion  draws 


same  time  coils  it, 
drawing-board  (dr&'ing-bord),  n.    A  board  on 

which  paper  is  stretched  for  use  in  drawing. 
drawing-book  (dra'ing-buk),  n.     A  book  for 


3.  The  act  of  forming  or  tracing  Unes,  as  with 
a  pen,  pencil,  point,  etc. ;  specifically,  in  the 
fine  arts,  the  act  or  method  of  representing  ob- 
jects on  a  surface,  strictly  by  means  of  lines, 
but,  by  extension,  by  means  of  lines  combined 
with  shades  or  shading,  or  with  color,  or  even 
by  means  of  shading  or  colors  without  lines ; 
properly,  a  method  of  representation  in  which 
the  delineation  of  form  predominates  over  con- 
siderations of  color. — 4.  A  representation  pro- 
duced by  the  act  of  drawing ;  particularly,  a 
work  of  art  produced  by  pen,  pencil,  or  crayon; 
also,  a  slighter  or  less  elaborate  work  than  a 
picture,  very  frequently  in  the  sense  of  sTcetch, 
or  a  hasty  and  abridged  representation  of  an 
object,  scene,  etc.,  often  intended  as  a  study 
for  a  more  elaborate  work  to  be  executed  later; 
also,  especially  in  architecture,  etc.,  a  represen- 
tation of  a  projected  work;  a  design;  a  plan. 

When  they  conceived  a  subject,  they  made  a  variety  of 
sketches;  then  a  finished  dratroi^  of  the  whole ;  after  that 
a  more  correct  drawing  of  every  separate  part— heads, 
hands,  feet,  and  pieces  of  drapery ;  they  then  painted  the 
picture,  and  after  all  retouched  it  from  the  life. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Discourses,  1. 

5.  The  art  of  a  draftsman ;  the  art  governing 
the  acts  and  methods  included  under  sense  3. 
—  6.  The  amount  of  money  taken  for  sales  in 
a  shop  or  other  trading  establishment:  usually 
in  the  plural.  [Eng.]  —Chalk,  crayon,  pen,  pen- 
cil, sepia,  water-color,  etc,  drawing,  a  drawing  in 
the  material  or  manner  of  the  particular  epithet,  or  the 
art  or  method  of  producing  such  a  drawing.  See  crayon, 
sepia,  oquareLle,  water-color,  etc. —  Charcoal  drawing, 
a  method  of  drawing  in  black  and  white  with  prepared 
pieces  of  charcoal,  or  the  work  produced  by  this  method. 
The  paper,  which  should  be  of  medium  weight  and  regu- 
lar grain,  U  first  covered  with  an  even  flat  tone.  When 
the  design  has  been  sketched  in,  the  darkest  pomts.are 
marked  with  a  light  touch  of  charcoal,  and  the  highest 
light  is  formed  by  rubbing  off  the  charcoal  with  a  bit  of 
dry  bread,  so  that  the  extremes  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
establishing  gradations.  The  subject  is  indicated  in  broad 
simple  masses,  and  the  delicate  tones  are  blended  and  soft- 
ened with  a  stump.-Cut-line  drawing,  m  stamed-glass 
work,  a  lull-size  cartoon  or  drawing  on  paper  of  the  design, 
with  the  leads  marked.  The  glass,  being  laid  over  this,  M 
cut  by  following  these  lines.  The  same  drawing  serves  af- 
terward for  leading  up  the  work.— Drawing  from  the 
round  a  drawing  from  a  statue,  a  cast,  or  any  other  ob- 
ject in  relief  or  in  the  round ;  or  the  art  or  practice  of 
making  such  drawings.— Drawing  in  two  colors,  in 
three  colors,  etc. ,  a  drawing  in  not  more  than  two  colors, 
as  in  black  and  white,  or  in  not  more  than  three  colors, 
etc.  The  drawing  in  three  colors,  or  m  three  crayons  or 
pencils,  was  much  in  vogue  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  a  simplified  form  of  pastel,  executed  on  tmted  paper, 
witti  a  red  or  pink  crayon  for  the  fiesh-tints,  black  for 
shadows  drapery,  etc.,  and  white  for  lights.--prawing 
on  the  block,  or  on  the  wood,  the  process  of  drawing  a 
p°ture,  or  a  picture  drawn,  on  a  block  of  wood  prepared 
for  the  engraver,  who  follows  it  in  cutting  the  surface  for 
printing.^inished  drawing,  a  drawing  carefully  work- 
e™rta  deSlTas  distinguished  iroma  rough  dravang  or  a 
sketch  —Free-hand  drawing,  a  drawing  produced  by  the 
Sgiiided  by  thfeyealonir^'ithout  the  use  of  any  auxU- 
iaTi^raments;  or  the  art  of  making  such  drawings.- 
G^metrlwa  or  mechanical  drawing,  a  drawing  made 
^ththe  aid  of  instruments,  as  compasses,  scales,  rulers, 
X  •  nr  the  method  or  art  of  producing  such  a  drawing.  In 
fe°ng  a  buMing,  or  the  like,  by  this  method  the  shad- 
es a?l  conventionalized  geometrically,  usually  falling 


practice  in  drawing,  made  of  leaves  of  drawing-  /Jt'LZ^Z^^lT^.^'ir^.  rH^T 

paper,  usuaUy  bla^i,  but  sometimes  partially  ^^T^£:^%°K  i^rL?S^T2\^^.  .-^o.^fi.«llV 

printed  with  elementary  designs  to  be  copied    3,  +  »•<><»»•]    A  room  for  drawing;  specifically. 


■the  apartment  in  an  engineer's  shop  where  pat- 
terns and  plans  are  prepared. 
drawing-room^  (dra'ing-rom),  n.  [Abbr.  of 
witlidrawing-room,  q.  v.]  1.  A  room  appropri- 
ated for  the  reception  of  company ;  a  room  in 
which  distinguished  personages  hold  levees,  or 
private  persons  receive  parties,  etc. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  copy-book  about  his  [D'Arta- 
gnan's]  virtues,  nothing  of  tlie  drawing-room  in  his  fine 
natural  civility. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  A  Gossip  on  a  Novel  of  Dumas's. 

2.  The  company  assembledin  a  drawing-room. 

He  would  amaze  &  drawing-room  by  suddenly  ejaculat- 
ing a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Macaulay,  Samuel  Johnson. 

3.  A  formal  reception  of  company  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  or  by  persons  in  high  station :  as,  to 
hold  a  drawing-room. 

Pay  their  last  duty  to  the  Court,  and  come. 
All  fresh  and  fragrant,  to  the  dramng-room. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  iv.  215. 
A  drawing-room  yesterday,  at  which  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria made  her  first  appearance. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  Teb.  25, 1831. 
Drawing-room  oar.    See  carl. 

drawing-table  (drS,'ing-ta''''bl),  n.  If.  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a  table 
the  top  of  which  could  be  lengthened  by  pulling 
out  slides  or  leaves.  It  was  the  prototype  of 
the  modem  extension  table. — 2.  A  table  or 
dra'Wing-hook  (dra'ing-huk),  n.  A  clutch-hook  stand  especially  designed  for  use  in  drawing, 
used  in  lifting  well-rods.    M.  H.  Knight.  drawk^-  (drak),  n.    [Also  drauk,  drooh  (and  dra- 

dra'Wing-in  (dr&'ing-in' ), ».    1 .  In  weaving,  the    vidk) ;  <  ME.  drauc,  drauke,  drawke,  drake  =  D. 
operation  of  arranging  the  threads  of  yam  in    dravig,  dravich,  cockle,  darnel.]    Darnel;  wild 
the  loops  of  the  heddles. —  2.  In  bookbinding,    oats.     [Local,  Eng.] 
the  process  of  covering  the  boards  of  a  book-  drawk^,  v.  t.    Another  form  of  drouk. 
cover  with  leather.  draw-knife  (dr^'nif),  n.     Same  as  drawing- 

dra-wing-knife  (dra'ing-nif), «.    1.  A  cutting-    knife,  2. 

tool  consisting  of  a  blade  with  a  handle  at  each  drawl  (dr&l),  v.     [A  mod.  freq.  form  of  draw 
end,  for  use  with  a  drawing  motion,    when  used,     (as  draggle,  freq.  of  drag) ;  cf.  D.  dralen=  ODan. 


in  the  blank  spaces 

dra'wing-compass  (dra'ing-ki}m''''pas),  n.  A 
pair  of  compasses  one  leg  of  whicfi  has  a  pen 
or  pencil  attached  to  it,  or  forming  part  of  it. 
See  cut  under  how-pen. 

drawing-engine  (dr^'ing-en'^jin),  n.  An  en- 
gine for  raising  or  lowering  men  or  materials  in 
the  shaft  or  inclines  of  a  mine.  This  is  generally 
effected  by  the  revolution  of  a  drum,  which  winds  up  or  un- 
winds a  rope  of  hemp  or  steel  wire  to  which  the  kibble  or 
cage  is  attached.  The  term  winding  is  more  frequently 
used  in  the  United  States  than  drawing,  which  is  common 
in  England,  although  both  are  current  in  both  countries. 

drawing-frame  (dr^'ing-fram),  n.  1.  A  ma- 
chine in  which  the  slivers  of  cotton,  wool,  etc., 
from  the  carding-engine  are  attenuated  by  pass- 
ing through  consecutive  pairs  of  rollers,  each 
pair  revolving  at  a  higher  speed  than  its  prede- 
cessor.— 2.  In  silk-manuf.,  a  machine  in  which 
the  fibers  of  floss  or  refuse  silk  are  laid  paral- 
lel, preparatory  to  being  cut  into  lengths  by  the 
cutting-engine,  to  be  afterward  worked  like  cot- 
ton.    E.  H.  Knight. 

dra'wing-glo've  (dra'ing-gluv),  n.  In  arcJiery, 
a  glove  worn  on  the  right  hand  to  protect  the 
fingers  in  drawing  the  bow.  Also  called  draw- 
glove. 

In  addition  to  his  how  and  arrows,  an  archer,  to  be  fully 
equipped,  must  have  a  drawing-glove  to  protect  the  fin- 
gers of  the  right  hand.  Erwyc.  Brit.,  II.  376. 


it  is  iaid  transversely  to  the  work,  and  pulled  toward  the 
person  with  both  hands.    The  work  is  held  by  a  shaving- 
horse,  clamp,  or  vise.  ..... 

2.  A  tool  for  making  an  incision  m  the  surface 
of  wood  along  the  line  which  a  saw  is  to  follow, 
to  prevent  the  teeth  of  the  saw  from  tearing 
the  surface  of  the  wood.    Also  draw-hnife. 

drawing-lift  (dra'ing-Uft),  »o  The  iowest  lift 
of  a  Cornish  pump,  or  that  lift  in  which  the 
water  rises  by  suction  (that  is,  by  atmospheric 
pressure)  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  forced 
upward  by  the  plunger.  _ 

drawing-machine  (dra'mg-ma-shen'''),  «.  A 
machine  in  which  a  strip  of  metal  is  dra-wn 


dravle  =  Icel.  dralla,  loiter,  linger,  similarly 
from  cognates  of  E.  draw.'\  I.  trans.  1.  To 
drag  on  slowly  and  heavily;  while  or  dawdle 
away  (time)  indolently.     [Rare.] 

Thus,  sir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her  time  with- 
out either  profit  or  satisfaction.     Johnson,  Idler,  No.  15. 

2.  To  utter  or  pronounce  in  a  slow,  spiritless 
tone,  as  if  by  dragging  out  the  utterance. 

Thou  drawl'st  thy  words. 
That  I  must  wait  an  hour,  where  other  men 
Can  hear  in  instants. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  move  slowly  and  heavily; 


ttrough  a  gaged  aperture  to  make  it  even  and    move  in  a  dull,  slow,  lazy  manner.     [Rare.] 


drawing-master  (dra'ing-mas'-'ter), ».  A  teach- 
er of  drawing. 

The  method  differs  .  .  .  materially  from  that  generally 
adopted  by  drawing-masters.      ^     ^  ^ 

RusUn,  Elements  of  Drawing,  Int.,  p.  ix. 


While  the  first  snow  was  mealy  under  feet, 

A  team  drawled  creaking  down  Quompegan  street. 

Lowell,  Fitz  Adam's  Story. 

2.  To  speak  with  a  slow,  spiritless  utterance, 
from  affectation,  laziness,  or  want  of  interest. 

I  never  heard  such  a  drawKTiff-aflfecting  rogue. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  11. 1. 


dra'Wing-paper  (dr&'ing-pa^p6r),  n.    A  variety 
of  stout  paper  made  in  large  sizes,  and  designed  drawl  (dr&l),  n.    [(.drawl,  v.']    The  act  of  drawl- 
for  use  in  making  drawings.    For  pencil  drawings    ing;  a  slow,  unanimated  utterance. 


drawl 

This,  while  It  added  to  intelligibility,  would  take  from 
psalmody  its  tedious  drawl. 

W.  Mason,  Eng.  Church  JIusick,  p.  223. 

drawlatcht  (dra'laeli), »».  A  thief  who  practised 
somewhat  in  the  maimer  of  a  sneak-thief, 
watching  to  see  if  the  people  of  a  house  were 
absent,  and  then  opening  the  door  (drawing  the 
latch)  and  taking  what  he  could  get.  Bibton- 
Turner,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy. 

If  I  pepper  him  not,  say  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  cald  a 
duke,  but  a  drawlatch.  Chettlc,  Hoffman. 

drawler  (dTa,'16r),  n.    One  who  drawls. 
Thou  art  no  sabbath-drawier  of  old  saws. 

Tennyson,  Sonnet  to  J.  M.  K. 

draw-lid  (dra'lid),  n.  A  lid  that  slides  in 
grooves. 

The  box  containing  the  selenium  was  laid  on  its  side, 
and  had  a  draw-lid  which  was  kept  closed  except  when 
exposure  was  made.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  791. 

drawlingly  (dra'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  drawling 
manner;  with  a  slow,  hesitating,  or  tedious  ut- 
terance. 

drawlingness  (dra'ling-nes),  11.  The  quality  of 
being  drawUng. 

draw-link  (dra'Ungk),  n.  A  link  for  connect- 
ing two  railroad-cars. 

draw-loom  (dr^'lom),  n.  A  loom  used  in  fig- 
ure-weaving. The  warp-threads  are  passed  through 
loops  made  in  strings  arranged  in  a  vertical  plane,  a  string 
to  each  warp-thread.  The  strings  are  arranged  in  sepa- 
rate groups,  and  are  pulled  by  a  draw-boy  in  the  order 
required  by  the  pattern,  the  groups  being  drawn  up  by 
pressing  upon  handles.  It  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
Jacquard  loom. 

drawn  (dran),  p.  a.     1.  Undecided,  from  the 
fact  that  neither  contestant  has  the  advantage. 
If  we  make  a  drawn  game  of  it,  or  procure  but  moder- 
ate advantages,  every  British  heai-t  must  tremble. 

Addison. 
If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a  repulse,  it  is  the 
price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being  in  Washington 

Lincoln,  in  Kaymond,  p.  253. 

2.  Eviscerated;  disemboweled:  as,  a  drawn 
fowl. — 3.  Melted:  as,  drawn  butter. —  4.  In 
needlework,  gathered  or  shirred ;  puckered  by 
threads  drawn  through  the  material. 

The  Queen  was  dressed  in  pink  silk,  over  which  was  a 
lace  dress,  and  wore  a  white  dravm  gauze  bonnet. 

First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  171. 

5.  Freed  from  all  particles  of  iron  and  steel  by 
means  of  magnets :  said  of  brass  filings. — 6. 
Having  the  sword  drawn. 

V/hy,  how  now,  ho !  awake !    "Why  are  you  drawn? 

Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking?    Shak.,  Tempest, ii.  1. 

At  daggers  drawn.  See  dagger^.—Dia.wn  and  quar- 
tered, disemboweled  and  cut  into  four  pieces.  See  draw, 
V.  t.,  14. — Drawn  brush,  a  small  brush,  such  as  a  tooth- 
or  nail-brush,  in  which  the  tufts  of  bristles  are  wound 
with  wire  and  drawn  into  holes,  the  wire  being  sunk  in 
narrow  grooves  in  the  back,  which  are  then  filled  with 
cement.— Drawn  Clay.  See  clay. — Drawn  lace,  drawn- 
work. 

draw-net  (dr^'net),  «.  A  net  made  of  pack- 
thread, with  wide  meshes,  for  catching  the 
larger  sorts  of  birds. 

drawn-work  (dr4n'w6rk),  n.    A  kind  of  orna- 
mental work  done  in  textile  fabrics  by  cutting 
out,  pulling  out,  or  drawing  to  one  side  some  of 
the  threads  of  the  fabric  while  leaving  others, 
or  by  drawing  aU  into  a  new  form,  producing  a 
sort  of  diaper-pattern.    This  work  was  the  original 
form  of  lace,  the  addition  to  it  of  needlework  producing 
the  simplest  varieties  of  lace.    The  early  name  for  this 
was  cut-work.    Modem  drawn-work  is  generally  left  in 
simple  patterns  without  the  addition  of  needlework. 
Why  is  there  not  a  cushion-cloth  of  dravm-work. 
Or  some  fair  cut- work,  pinn'd  up  in  my  bed-chamber, 
A  silver  and  gilt  casting-bottle  hung  by  't? 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  iii.  1. 
Creva  drawn-work,  a  kind  of  drawn  lace  made  in  Bra- 
zil.   Diet,  of  Needlework. 

draw-plate  (dra'plat),  n.  1.  A  drilled  plate  of 
steel  or  a  drilled  ruby  through  which  a  wire,  or 
a  metal  ribbon  or  tube,  is  drawn  to  reduce  its 
caliber  and  equalize  it,  or  to  give  it  a  particu- 
lar shape.  The  holes  in  the  plate  are  made  somewhat 
conical,  and  where  a  considerable  reduction  in  size  is 
sought  the  wire  or  rod  is  passed  in  succession  through  a 
series  of  holes,  each  a  little  smaller  than  the  preceding. 
2.  A  similar  instrument  for  testing  the  ductil- 
ity of  metals,  consisting  of  an  oblong  piece  of 
steel  pierced  with  a  diminishing  series  of  grad- 
ually tapered  holes. 

draw-point  (dra'point),  n.  The  etching-nee- 
dle when  used  on  a  bare  plate;  a  dry-point. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

draw-poker  (dra'po  "ker),  n.  A  game :  same 
as  poker.     See  poker^. 

draw-rod  (dra'rod),  n.  A  rod  by  which  two 
draw-bars,  or  the  drawing-gears  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  a  railroad-car,  are  joined. 

draw-spring  (drsl'spring),  n.  1.  An  apparatus 
designed  to  counteract  the  recoil  or  shock  when 
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a  tow-rope  or  cable  breaks,  it  consists  of  a  cylin- 
der, having  a  piston-rod  to  which  india-rubber  bands  are 
fitted,  and  a  chain  to  which  the  tow-rope  of  a  boat  or 
the  cable  of  a  ship  at  anchor  is  made  fast. 
2.  A  spring  connecting  the  draw-bar  of  a  rail- 
road-car with  the  car,  and  designed  to  resist 
both  tension  and  compression. 
draw-stop  (dra'stop),  n.  In  organ-building,  the 
knob  by  which  the  slide  belonging  to  a  particu- 
lar set  of  pipes  or  stops  is  drawn  and  the  wind 
admitted  to  that  set,  or  by  which  a  coupler  is 
put  in  operation — Draw-stop  action,  in  organ- 
building,  the  entire  mechanism  of  knobs,  bars,  angles, 
stickers,  slides,  etc.,  by  which  the  stops  and  couplers  are 
controlled. 

draw-taper  (dr^'ta'^pfer),  n.  Same  as  delivery, 
10.    Also  called  drctft,  draught. 

draw-timber  (dr4'tim"ber),  n.  One  of  two  tim- 
bers at  the  end  of  a  railroad-car  beneath  the 
frame,  and  generally  extending  from  the  end 
timber  of  the  platform,  in  passenger-cars,  to 
the  bolster,  in  passenger-cars  they  mamly  support  the 
platform.  In  street-cars  usually  but  one  draw-timber  is 
employed,  and  that  is  in  the  center  of  the  car,  and  has  the 
draw-bar  attached  to  it. 

draw-tongs  (dr§,'t6ngz),  n.pl.  An  instrument 
for  drawing  fine  wire. 

This  method  prevents  plier-marks,  and  also  preserves 
the  shape  of  the  wire  intact,  by  dispensing  with  the  use 
of  draw-tongs,  and  this  is  of  some  importance  in  fancy 
wire-drawing.  Goldsmith's  Handbook,  p.  104. 

draw-tube  (dr&'tub),  n.  In  a  microscope,  the 
tube  which  carries  the  eyepiece  and  object- 
glass.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  sliding 
within  the  other,  so  that  its  length  can  be  va- 
ried at  will. 

draw-welli  (dr^'wel),  n.  A  deep  well  from 
which  water  is  drawn  by  a  long  cord  or  pole 
and  a  bucket. 

They've  thrown  him  in  a  deep  draw  well, 
ITuU  fifty  fathoms  deep. 

Earl  Richard  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  11). 

draw-well^  (dri'wel),  n.  In  old-fashioned  fur- 
niture, a  deep  drawer  in  which  valuables  were 
kept. 

I  wish,  for  their  sakes,  I  had  the  key  of  my  study  out 
of  my  draw-well,  only  for  five  minutes,  to  tell  you  their 
names.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  30. 

drayi  (dra),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  dree;  <  ME.  *dreye, 
a  sledge,  sled,  <  AS.  drwge,  lit.  that  which  is 
drawn,  found  only  in  the  sense  of  'drag-net'  (= 
Sw.  drag,  a  sledge,  dray;  cf.  Icel.  drag,  the  iron 
rim  on  the  keel  of  a  boat,  or  a  sledge),  <  dra- 
gan  =  Sw.  Icel.  draga,  etc.,  draw.  The  MB. 
sense  seems  to  be  of  Scand.  origin.]  1.  A 
low,  strong  cart  with  stout  wheels,  used  for 
carrying  heavy  loads.     Also  called  dray-cart. 

It  makes  no  difference  .  .  .  whether  the  conveyance 
was  by  wagons,  drays,  or  cars. 

Soule  vs.  San  Fran^sco  Gaslight  Co.,  64  Cal.,  241. 

2.  A  sledge;  a  sled;  a  rude  sort  of  vehicle 
without  wheels.     [Eng.] 

drayl  (dra),  v.  t.  [<  dray^,  ji.]  To  carry  or 
convey  on  a  dray. 

All  unclaimed  goods  .  . .  will  be  carted,  drayed,  or  light- 
ered by  responsible  cartmen,  draymen,  or  lightermen,  etc. 
Laws  and  Regulations  of  New  York  Customs  Inspectors, 

[1883,  p.  47. 

dray2  (dra),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  squirrel's 
nest.    Also  written 


The  nimble  squirrel  noting  here, 
Her  mossy  dray  that  makes. 

Drayton,  Quest  of  Cynthia. 
The  morning  came,  when  neighbour  Hodge, 
Who  long  bad  mark'd  her  airy  lodge,  .  .  . 
Climb'd  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray. 
And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away. 

Covyger,  A  Fable. 

dray^t,  »•    -Aji  obsolete  variant  of  deray. 
drayage  (dra'aj),  ».    [<  dray^  +  -age.l    1.  The 
use  of  a  dray;  the  act  of  hauling  on  a  dray. 

Coal  was  .  .  .  removed  by  defendant  on  cars  run  upon  a 
tramway,  ,  .  .  and  was  warehoused  without  being  hauled 
on  drays.    This  was  held  equivalent  to  drayage. 

Soule  vs.  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co.,  54  Cal.,  241, 

2.  A  charge  for  the  use  of  a  dray. 
dray-cart  (dra'kart),  n.    Same  as  dray^,  1. 
dray-horse  (dra'hdrs),  n.     A  horse  used  for 
drawing  a  dray. 
drayman  (dra'man),  n.;  pi.  draymen  (-men). 
A  man  who  drives  and  manages  a  dray. 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  him  well, 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee. 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  i.  4. 
To  descend  lower,  are  not  our  streets  filled  with  saga- 
cious diray-men,  and  politicians  in  liveries? 

Spectator,  No.  307. 

drazelf,  n.    Same  as  drossel. 

dread  (dred),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dreaded,  formerly 
dread,  dred,  drad.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dred, 
dredde;  <  MB.  dreden,  pret.  dredde,  dred,  rare- 
ly dradde,  drad,  pp.  dred,  rarely  drad,  <  AS. 


dreadful 

*drwdan,  only  in  oomp.  on-drcedan,  d-drcedan, 
of-drcBdan,  ONorth.  on-dreda,  usually  reflex.,  be 
afraid,  dread,  =  OS.  an-drddan  =  OHG.  in- 
trdtan,  MHG.  in-trdten,  be  afraid ;  remoter  ori- 
gin unknown.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  fear  in  a  great 
degree;  be  in  shrinking  apprehension  or  ex- 
pectation of:  used  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  future :  as,  to  dread  death. 

Admonishing  all  the  world  how  that  he  is  to  be  dread  and 
feared.    J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  109. 
But  what  I  drad,  did  me  poor  wretch  betide, 
For  forth  he  drew  an  arrow  from  his  side. 

Gi-eene,  Sonnet 
What  the  consequence  of  this  will  be,  God  onely  knows, 
and  wise  men  dread.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  30, 1673. 

So  have  I  brought  my  horse,  by  word  and  blow. 
To  stand  stock-still  and  front  the  fire  he  dreads. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  264. 

2t.  To  cause  to  fear;  alarm;  frighten. 

This  travelling  by  night  in  a  desolate  wilderness  waa 
little  or  nothing  dreadful  to  me ;  whereas  foonerly  the 
very  thoughts  of  it  would  seem  to  dread  me. 

R.  Knox  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  422). 

3t.  To  venerate;  hold  in  respectful  awe. 
This  flour  that  I  love  so  and  drede. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  211. 
He  was  drad  and  loued  in  countreis  abowte, 
Heyest  &  lowest  hym  Loved  &  alowte. 

Arthur  (ed.  Furhivall),  1. 116. 

II,  intrans.  To  be  in  great  fear,  especially 
of  something  which  may  come  to  pass. 

Whan  the  princes  and  the  Barouns  herde  the  kynge  thus 
speke,  thei  were  somdell  a-shamed,  f  orthei  dredde  leste  he 
sholde  holde  hem  cowardes.     Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  618. 
Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them.  Deut.  i.  29. 

dread  (dred),  n.  [Barly  mod.  E.  also  dred, 
dredde;  <  ME.  dred,  usually  drede,  fear,  doubt; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  Great  fear  or  apprehension; 
tremulous  anticipation  of  or  repugnance  to  the 
happening  of  something:  as,  the  dread  of  evil; 
the  dread  of  suffering;  the  dread  of  the  divine 
displeasure.  , 

Ac  for  drede  of  the  deth  I  dar  nougt  telle  treuthe. 

Piers  Plowma/n  (B),  xv.  407. 
When  Gaheriea  and  Galashin  saugh  Agrauayn  falle, 
thei  hadde  grete  drede  that  he  were  slayn. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  199. 
Whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror. 
Of  falling  into  nought?  Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

2.  Awe ;  fear  united  with  respect ;  terror. 
The  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon 

every  beast  of  the  earth.  Gen.  ix.  2. 

Shall  not  his  excellency  make  you  afraid?  and  his  dread 

fall  upon  you?  Job  xiii.  11. 

She  turn'd  her  right  and  round  about, 

Saye,  "  Why  take  ye  sic  dreads  o'  me  ?" 

The  Laird  of  Waristoun  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  320). 

3.  A  cause  or  object  of  apprehension;  the  per- 
son or  the  thing  dreaded. 

Let  him  be  your  dread.  Isa.  viii.  13, 

4t.  Doubt. 

Ther  shuln  ye  sen  expresse,  that  no  dred  la 
That  he  is  gentil  that  doth  gentil  dedis. 

ChoMcer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  313. 
Out  of  dread t,  without  doubt. — Without  dreadt,  with- 
out doubt ;  doubtless.  =  S3T1. 1  and  2.  Awe,  affright,  fright, 
terror,  horror,  alarm,  panic. 

dread  (dred),  jj.  a.  1.  Dreaded;  such  as  to 
excite  great  fear  or  apprehension;  terrible; 
frightful. 

If  he  will  not  yield, 
Bebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us. 
And  they  shall  do  their  office, 

Shak.,  IHen.  rv,,v.'l. 
We  will  be  dread  thought  beneath  thy  brain. 
And  foul  desire  round  thine  astonished  heart. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  1. 1. 

2.  That  is  to  be  dreaded  or  feared;  awful;  sol- 
emn; venerable:  as, dread  sovereign;  a  dread 
tribunal. 

Confounding  Mighty  things  by  meanes  of  Weak; 
Teaching  dum  Infanta  thy  drad  Praise  to  speak. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  weeks,  1. 1. 
God  of  all  Nations !    Sovereign  Lord ! 
In  thy  dread  name  we  draw  the  sword. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Army  Hymn. 

dreadablet  (dred'a-bl),  a.    [<  dread  +  -abU.'] 

That  is  to  be  dreaded.    Latham. 
dreader  (dred'fer),  n.    One  who  dreads,  or  lives 

in  fear  and  apprehension, 
I  have  suspended  much  of  my  pity  toward  the  great 

dreaders  of  popery.  Swift. 

dreadful  (dred'ful),  a.  and  n.     [Barly  mod.  E. 

also  dreadfull,  dredful/  <  MB.  dredful,  dredeful; 

i  dread  -H  -/«?.]    I.  a.  If.  Full  of  dread  or  fear. 
"  Certes,  sir,"  seid  Merlin,  "  in  these  two  a-visiona  there 

is  grete  significacion,  and  it  is  no  wonder  though  ye  ther- 

of  be  dredfvll."  Merlin  (E.  E,  T.  S.),  ill.  416, 

Dreadfvll  of  daungdt  that  mote  him  betyde. 

-     iser,  F.  Q.,  in.  1.  87. 


2t.  FuU  of  respect,  honor,  or  veneration. 


dreadful 

With  dredjul  herte  and  glad  devocloun. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  109. 
8.  Exciting  or  attended  by  great  dread,  fear 
or  terror;  terrible;  formidable;  direful:  as,  a 
dreadful  storm ;  a,  dreadfuliiiva^sion. 

rf™w^^  7^ '"^  "'^  ^™*  of  ITestre  John  more  ferr,  be  manv 
Ored/ulle  lourneyes.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p  271 

The  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.         Mai.  iv.  5. 
av„  X,  The  lady  may  command,  sir ; 

She  bears  an  eye  more  dreadful  than  your  weapon 

Fletcher  and  RowVey,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  i.  1. 

rfJ^if®7H"°"''°^™.'"'=°"^'''«™'''«''»'''''=hniaynotappear 
dreadfidto  an  imagination  that  is  filled  with  omens  and 
prognostics.  Addison,  Omens. 

4.  Awful;  venerable;  awe-inspiring. 

How  dreadful  is  this  place  1  Gen.  xxvui.  17. 

A  drea4ful  music.  Masainger,  Eenegado,  v.  3! 

So  Evangelist  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and,  coming  un 
to  him,  he  looked  upon  him  with  a  severe  and  dreadf^ 
countenance.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  94. 

C'^'^;  3.  i^eor/w;.  Frightful,  etc.  (see  awful);  terrific 
horrible,  horrid,  dire,  direful,  tremendous. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  fearful  or  terrible:  used 
only  in  the  phrases  penny  dreadful,  shilling 
dreadful,  to  denote  a  tale  of  vulgar  sensation- 
alism sold  at  a  small  price,  or  a  cheap  sensa- 
tional newspaper  or  periodical.     [Eng.] 

A  drunken  good-for-nothing,  blind  to  his  own  absurdi- 
ties and  shortcomings,  he  (AUy  Sloper]  commenced  his 
career  as  the  hero  of  a  permy  dreadful  which,  unfortu- 
nately lor  Its  author,  had  but  little  success. 

Contemporary  JRev.,  L.  616. 
By  grace  of  a  very  rare  genius,  the  best  work  of  the 
Brontes  is  saved,  as  by  flre,  out  of  the  repulsive  sensation- 
alism they  started,  destined  to  perish  in  shilling  dreadfuls. 
F.  Harrison,  Choice  of  Books,  iii. 
dreadfully  (dred'ful-i),  adv.     [Early  mod.  E. 
also  dredfuUy,  <  ME.  dredfully;  <  dreadful  + 
-ly^.l     It.  With  alarm ;  fearfully. 

Ac  whan  he  hadde  siste  of  that  segge  a-syde  he  gan  hym 

drawe, 
Dredfully  by  this  day  I  as  duk  doth  fram  the  faucoun. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  62. 
Tul  tenderly  begynneth  she  to  wepe ; 
She  rist  her  vp,  and  dredefully  she  quaketh, 
As  dothe  the  braunohe  that  Zepherus  shaketh. 

Chaucer  (ed.  Oilman),  Good  Women,  1.  2679. 

5.  In  a  dreadful  or  terrible  manner. 

rfro  Viterbe  to  Venyse,  theis  valyante  knyghtez : 
Dresses  up  dredfully  the  dragone  of  golde, 
With  egles  al-over,  enamelede  of  sable. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2026. 
Their  beaten  anvils  dreadfully  resound, 
And  Jiltna  shakes  all  o'er,  and  thunders  underground. 
Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 

dreadfulness  (dred'ful-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 
being  dreadful ;  terribleness;  f rightfulness. 
dreadingly  (dred'ing-li),  adv.     In  a  manner 
significant  of  dread  or  terror ;  with  misgiving. 
[Rare.] 

Mistrustfully  he  trusteth, 
And  he  dreadingly  doth  dare ; 
And  forty  passions  in  a  trice 
In  him  consort  and  square. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  vi.  33. 

dreadless  (dred'les),  a.  [<  ME.  dredles,  drede- 
les;  <  dread  +  -less.']  1.  Fearless;  bold;  not 
intimidated;  undaunted;  intrepid. 

And  dreadless  of  their  danger,  climb 
The  floating  mountains  of  the  brine. 

Cotton  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  217). 

Gentle  and  just  and  dreadless,  is  he  not 
The  monarch  of  the  world? 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  iii.  1. 

2.  Exempt  from  dread  or  fear  of  danger;  secure. 

Safe  in  his  dreadles  den  him  thought  to  hide. 

Spenser,  World's  Vanitie,  x. 

St.  Without  dread  or  apprehension :  used  ellip- 
ticaily  (Uke  doubtless)  with  adverbial  effect. 
Do  dresse  we  tharefore,  and  byde  we  no  langere, 
Ffore  dredlesse  with-owttyne  dowtte,  the  daye  schalle  be 
ourez  I  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2043. 

dreadlessness  (dred'les-nes),  n.  Fearlessness; 
undauntedness ;  freedom  from  fear  or  terror. 

Zelmane  (to  whom  danger  then  was  a  cause  of  dreadles- 
ness  .  .  .  )  with  swiftness  of  desire  crossed  him. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

dreadlyt  (dred'li),  a.    [<  MB.  dredli,  dredlich; 
<  dread  +  -ly^.]    Dreadful. 
This  dreadly  spectacle.  Spenser. 

dreadnaught,  dreadnought  (dred'nat),  n.  [< 
dread,  v.,  +  obj.  naught,  nought.]  1.  A  person 
who  fears  nothing.— 2.  Something  that  assures 
against  fear.  Hence— 3.  A  thick  cloth  with 
a  long  pile,  used  for  warm  clothing  or  for  pro- 
tection against  the  elements ;  a  garment  made 
of  such  cloth.    Also  osdledfearnaught. 

look  at  him  in  a  great-coat  of  the  closest  texture  that 
the  looms  of  Leeds  could  furnish— one  of  those  dread- 
nouahts  the  utility  of  which  sets  fashion  at  defiance. 

"  Qivtithti.i    Tlin  Tlnnri-ii* 
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dreami  (drem),  n.  [<  MB.  dreme,  dreem,  drem, 
dream,  a  dream,  <  AS.  *dredm  (not  found  in  this 
sense)  =  OS.  drom  =  OFries.  dram  =  D.  droom 
=  MLGr.  drom,  LG.  droom  =  0H(5.  MH(J.  troum, 
G.  traum  =  Icel.  draumr  =  Sw.  drom  =  Dan. 
drom,  a  dream;  perhaps  lit.  a  deceptive  vision, 
orig.  *draugmo;  <  Teut.  3/  *drug,  seen  in  OHG. 
triogan,  'iSS.Gr.  triegen,  (jr.  triegen,  now  triigen 


dreamy 

She  never  dreams  they  used  her  for  a  snare. 
And  now  withdraw  the  bait  has  served  its  turn. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  287. 
4.  To  pass  in  reverie  or  inaction;  spend  idly 
or  f ancLfully :  followed  by  away,  out,  01  through : 
as,  to  dream  away  one's  life. 

Why  then  does  Antony  dream  out  his  hours  t 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  i.  1. 


verb  AS.  dryman,  dreman,  rejoice,  make  jubilee, 
sing,  =  OS.  drorman,  rejoice.  Prob.  not  con- 
nected with  dream^,  q.  v.,  but  perhaps  allied 
to  Gr.  0pv?MC,  a  noise  as  of  many  voices,  a  shout- 
ing, murmuring;  perhaps  also  allied  to  drone^, 
q.  v.]  A  noise,  especially  a  joyful  noise ;  jubi- 
lation; music. 

Tha  he  mihte  ihere  , 


=  OS.  bi-driogan  (=  OHG.  hitriogan),  deceive,  dream^t,  n.  [MB.  drem,  dreem,  dreme,  earlier 
delude  (cf.  OS.  drugi,  deceptive,  OHG.  MHG.  dream  (rare  except  in  earliest  ME.),  a  soimd, 
ge-troe  =  OS.  gi-drog,  phantom,  apparition,  =  esp.  a  joyful  sound,  jubilation,  <  AS.  dream,  a 
Icel.  draugr,  a  ghost,  spirit;  =  Skt.  V  tiraft  (for  sound,  esp.  a  joyful  sound,  song,  harmony,  joy 
*dhrughl),  hurt  (by  deceit,  wile,  magic),  cf.  (very  common),  =  OS.  drom,  joy;  hence  the 
OPers.  <?»-aMgfa,  a  lie).  Though  generaSy  iden-  ""-'"*'='  ->-"--"-  ^~-'~ — •  —'-■-  — i--:.,i,:i„„ 
tified  with  drearrfij  AS.  dredm,  joy,  a  joyful 
sound,  etc.,  there  is  really  nothing  to  connect 
the  two  words  except  the  likeness  of  form.]  1 . 
A  succession  of  images  or  fantastic  ideas  pres- 
ent in  the  mind  during  sleep ;  the  sleeping  state 
in  which  such  images  occur. 

And  thei  ete  no  mete  in  alle  the  Wynter :  but  thei  lysn 
as  m  a  Drem,  as  don  the  Serpentes. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  288. 
Breams  are  but  Interludes  which  fancy  makes ; 
When  monarch  reason  sleeps,  this  mimic  wakes. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  1.  325. 
A  dream  is  a  succession  of  phenomena  having  no  ex- 
ternal reality  to  correspond  to  them. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  244. 
2.  That  which  is  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  dreamer  (dre'm6r),  to, 
imaginative  faculty,  though  not  in  sleep ;  a    =  D.  droomer  =  OHG, 
vision  of  the  fancy,  especially  a  wild  or  vain 
fancy. 

Glories 
Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreams. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  5. 

The  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreamis  of 

avarice.  Johnson,  in  Boswell,  an.  1781. 

They  live  together  and  they  dine  together;  .  .  .  but  the 
man  is  himself  and  the  woman  herself;  that  dream  of 
love  is  over,  as  everything  else  is  over  in  life. 

Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond,  vii. 

dreaml  (drem),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  dreamed  or 
dreamt,  ppr.  dreaming.  [<  MB.  dremen  (not 
in  AS.)  =  D.  diroomen  =  Sw.  dromma  =  Dan. 
dromme  =  OHG.  trovmjan,  WB.Gr.  troumen,  G. 
troMmen,  dream ;  from  the  noim.]  I.  intrans. 
1.  To  be  partially,  and  with  more  or  less  con- 
fusion or  incoherence,  conscious  of  images  and 
thoughts  during  sleep :  with  o/bef  ore  an  object : 
as,  to  dream  of  a  battle ;  to  dream  of  an  absent 
friend. 


And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven.  Gen.  xxviii.  12. 

The  slave  who,  slumbering  on  his  rusted  chain. 
Dreams  of  the  palm-trees  on  his  burning  plain. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poetry. 
So  I  dream,  sometimes,  of  a  straight  scarlet  collar,  stiff 


muchel  folkes  dream. 

Layamon,  1.  43. 
Homes  blast  other  [or]  belles  drem. 

Bestiary  (Old  Eng.  Misc.,  ed.  Morris),  1.  665. 
Lus  I  bus  I  las  I  das !  rowtyn  be  rowe 
Swech  dolful  a  dreme  the  devyl  it  to  dryve. 

£el.  Ant.,  1.  240. 
To  hire  louerd  heo  sede  with  stille  dreme. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  52. 

[<  ME.  dremere,  dremer 

Woumdre,  G.  trdumer  = 

Sw.  drommare  =  Dan.  drommer;  <  dream^,  v.,  + 

-erl.]    1 .  One  who  dreams ;  one  who  has  dreams 

or  visions. 

They  said  one  to  another,  Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  19. 
Alas  I  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

2.  A  visionary :  as,  a  political  dreamer. 

He  must  be  an  idle  dreamer. 
Who  leaves  the  pie  and  gnaws  the  streamer.    Prior. 

3.  A  mope;  a  sluggard.— 4.  A  South  .Ameri- 
can puff-bird  of  the  genus  Chelidoptera,  as  C. 
tenebrosa. 

dreamery  (dre'm6r-i), ».  [=  D.  droomerij  =  G. 
trdumerei  =  Dan.  Sw.  drommeri;  as  dream^  + 
-ery,  coUeotive  sufBx.]  A  habit  of  dreaming 
or  musing:  as,  given  to  dreamery.    Imp.  Diet. 

dreamful  (drem'ful),  a.     [<  dream^  H-  ful.] 
Full  of  dreams;  marked  by  dreams  or  vision- 
ary thought. 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful  ease. 
Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters  (Chorio  Song). 

dream-hole  (drem'hol),  n.  One  of  the  open- 
ings left  in  the  walls  of  steeples,  etc.,  for  the 
admission  of  light.     Grose.    [Prov.  Eng.] 


00  X  it/e«./rt,  sumeuimes,  ty  a  HLraiguir  HcaneXi  collar,  SUIT    J..,«-_«ji„  /  j    -/"'tx        -f         i     ^         j  —  - 

with  gold  lace,  around  my  neck,  instead  of  this  limp  white  Oreamily  (ore  mi-h),  adv.    1 .  In  a  dreamy  man- 
cravat,  e.  v.  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  64.     ner ;  as  a  dream. 


2.  To  think  idly  or  dreamily;  give  way  to 
visionary  thought  or  speculation;  indulge  in 
reverie  or  waking  visions. 

They  dream  on  in  a  constant  course  of  reading,  but  not 
digesting.  Locke. 

Franklin  thinks,  investigates,  theorizes,  invents,  but 
never  does  he  dream. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans. 

3.  To  have  indefinite  thought  or  expectation ; 


I  hear  the  cry 

Of  their  voices  high 

Falling  drewmily  through  the  sky. 

Longfellow,  Birds  of  Passage. 
2.  As  in  a  dreaming  state ;  in  reverie ;  idly. 
dreaminess  (dre'mi-nes),  n.    The  state  of  be- 
ing dreamy,  or  given  to  reverie. 

He  was  a  dark,  still,  slender  person,  always  with  a  trance. 

like  remoteness,  a  mystic  dreaminess  of  manner. 

_  -  ,  O.W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  68 

think  of  something  as  possible;  conceive :  with  dreamland  (drem'land),  n.      The  land  or  re- 

.f.  =.»  l,«ht,tlfl<Jr««.»7,«rfofh,a«.riT,rf.n.«h,r,o-f=..t.<,     ^^^^  g^g^  in  dreams ;  hence,  the  land  of  fancy 

or  imagination ;  the  region  of  reverie. 

They  are  real,  and  have  a  venue  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts in  dreamland.  Lamb,  To  Coleridge, 
dreamless (drem'les),  a.  l(=Gc.traumlos='Da.ii. 
dromlos)  <  dream^  +  -less.]    Free  from  dreams. 
Worn  with  misery. 
He  slept  the  dreamless  sleep  of  weariness. 

William  Morris,  Earthly' Paradise,  L  207. 
dreamlessly  (drem'les-li),  adv.    In  a  dream- 
less manner. 
dreamt  (dremt). 
of  dream^. 

dream-'while  (drem'hwil),  n. 
duration  of  a  dream.     [Kare.] 

Now  and  then,  for  a  dream-while  or  so. 
3.  To  imagine  as  if  in  a  dream;  think  about   ,  ,j    ,.,  -    ,    .  , f «'«■''■  ^"f"'*! Comedy, 

vainly,  idly,  or  fancifully.  dream-world  (drem'werld),  n.     A  world  of 

•"      •"  dreams  orillusive  shows.     [Eare.] 

But  thou  be  wise  in  this  dream-world  of  ours. 

Tennyson,  Ancient  Sage. 

dreamy  (dre'mi),  a.     [(=  MLG.  dromeeh)  < 

dream\  +  -y^.]    1.  Full  of  dreams;  given  to 


of:  as,  he  little  dreamed  o/his  approaching  fate. 

He  .  .  .  [Jesus]  takes  this  occasion  to  tell  his  Disciples 
that  they  must  no  longer  drearni  of  the  Glories  and  Splen- 
dour of  this  world.  StUlingjleet,  Sermons,  1.  xii. 
We  might  be  otherwise ;  we  might  be  all 
We  dream  of,  happy,  high,  majestical. 

Shelley,  Julian  and  Maddalo. 

In  Persia,  no  one  with  any  pretence  to  respectability 
would  dream  of  stirring  outside  the  door  without  at  least 
four  men  walking  behind  him.  0' Donovan,  Merv,  xL 

II.  trans.  1.  To  see  or  think  in  a  dream; 
imagine  in  sleep. 
Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams.  Joel  ii.  28. 

Said  he  not  so?  or  did  I  dream  it  so? 

Shak.,  H.  and  J.,  v.  3. 
The  dreams  which  nations  dream  come  true. 

Lowell,  Ode  to  France. 


Preterit  and  past  participle 
The  apparent 


Southey,  The  Doctor,  IvlL 


Man  errs  not  that  he  deems 
His  welfare  his  true  aim; 
He  errs  because  he  dreams 
The  world  does  but  exist  that  welfare  to  bestow. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna,  1.  2. 

3.  To  suppose  indefinitely;  have  a  conception 
of  or  about;  believe  in  a  general  way. 

The  Atheists  and  Naturalists  dreame  the  world  to  be 
eternall,  and  conceiue  that  all  men  could  not  be  of  one ; 
because  of  this  diuersitie  of  Languages. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  45. 


dreaming ;_  relating  to  or  associated  with 
dreams ;  giving  rise  to  dreams :  as,  dreamy 
moods. 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  house 
The  doors  upon  theii'  hinges  creak'd. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 


dreamy 

3.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a  dream; 
consisting  of  or  resembling  idle  imaginations ; 
dream-like;  vague;  indistinct;  visionary:  as, 
he  led  a  dreamy  existence. 

From  dreamy  virtues  of  this  kind  he  turned  with  some- 
thiuj;  like  distaste.  Tal/ourd,  Charles  Lamb. 

The  atmosphere  was  not  too  clear  on  the  horizon  for 
dreamy  effects;  all  the  headlands  were  softened  and 
tinged  with  opalescent  colors. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  123. 

drear  (drer),  a.  [An  abbrev.  of  dreary,  q.  v.] 
Dreary.     [Poetical.] 

In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights  the  ilamens  at  their  service  quaint. 

Milton,  Nativity,  1.  193. 

A  drear  northeastern  storm  came  howling  np. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook. 

dreart  (drer),  n.  [Made  by  Spenser  from 
dreary,  a.]  Dread;  dismalness;  grief;  sor- 
row; dreadfulness. 

The  ill-faste  Owle,  deaths  dreadfull  messengere  ; 
The  hoars  Night-raven,  trump  of  dolefuU  drere, 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  36. 

He  to  him  stepping  neare, 
Kight  in  the  flanke  him  strooke  with  deadly  dreare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  20. 

dreariheadt,  drearihoodt  (drer'i-hed,  -hud),  n. 
[False  forms,  made  by  Spenser,  <  dreary  + 
-head,  -hood.']  Dreariness ;  dismalness ;  gloomi- 
ness. 

What  evill  plight 
Hath  thee  opprest,  and  with  sad  drearyhead 
Chaunged  thy  lively  cheare? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  30. 
But  Fury  was  full  iU  apparelled 
In  rags,  that  naked  nigh  she  did  appeare. 
With  ghastly  looks  and  dreadfull  drerihed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  17. 

drearily  (drer'i-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  drerily,  dreri- 
liche,  dreoriliche  ;  <  dreary  +  -ly^.]  In  a  dreary 
manner;  dismally;  forlornly. 

A  queer  inner  court,  befouled  with  rubbish  and  drearily 
bare  of  convenience.  //.  Jaraes,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  149. 

drearimentt  (drer'i-ment),  ra.  [A  false  form, 
made  by  Spenser,  <  dreary  +  -me«.i.]  Dismal- 
ness ;  terror ;  horror ;  dread. 

To  sadder  times  thou  raayst  attune  thy  quill, 
And  sing  of  sorrowe  and  deathes  dreeHmerd. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

dreariness  (dier'i-nes),)).  1.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  dreary. — Sf.  Sorrow. 

Let  be  tlii  wepynge  and  thy  drerinesse. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  701. 

drearingt  (drer'ing),  n.  [A  false  form,  made  by 
Spenser,  <  drear-y  +  -ing.]   Dreariness ;  gloom. 

All  were  my  self,  through  griefe,  in  deadly  drearing, 

Spenser,  Daphnaida,  1. 189. 

drearisomet  (drer'i-sum),  a.  [<  dreary  + 
-some.']  Very  dreary;  gloomy;  desolate;  for- 
lorn. 

dreary  (drer'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  drearie, 
drery,  drerie;  <  ME.  drery,  dreri,  dreori,  drury, 
<  AS.  dredrig,  sad,  mournful.  AS.  dre&rig  also 
means  bloody,  gory,  =  OS.  drorag  =  leel.  drey- 
rigr  =  MHG.  troric,  bloody,  <  AS.  dredr  =  OS. 
dror  =  loel.  dreyri,  drori  =  MHG.  tror,  blood, 
gore,  <  AS.  dredsan  (=  Goth,  driusan,  etc.),  fall, 
whence  nit.  B.  dross  and  drizzle,  q.  v.  But  the 
sense  'sad'  is  prob.  reached  from  another  di- 
rection: OHG.  *trurag,  trureg,  MHG.  truree,  G. 
traurig,  whence  prob.  LG.  trurig,  D.  treurig 
(with  HG.  t),  sad,  mournful,  connected  with 
OHG.  truren,  cast  down  the  eyes,  mourn,  MHG. 
trwren,  G.  trauern,  mourn,  orig.  cause  to  f  aU, 
causative  of  the  orig.  verb,  Goth,  driusan,  etc., 
above.]     If.  Sorrowful;  sad. 

Thus  praied  thai  all  with  drery  steuyn, 
Heueand  up  thaire  heuides  till  heuyn. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  129. 
Theyrenue  the  funerall  pompe  of  these  great  men  yearly, 
assembling  thither  with  plentie  of  wine  and  meats,  and 
there  watch  all  night   (especially  the  women)  singing 
drerie  lamentations.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  822. 

2.  Lonesomely  dismal  or  gloomy ;  exciting  a 
feeling  of  desolation,  sadness,  or  gloom. 

The  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  owl. 
With  dreary  shrieks  did  also  yell.     Spenser,  F.  Q. 
The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows. 
She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck. 

Longfellow,  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 
On  the  ridge  of  the  slope  [was]  an  old  cemetery,  so  dreary 
with  its  few  hopeless  flg-treea  and  aloes  that  it  made  the 
heart  ache  to  look  at  it. 

T.  B.  Aldrick,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  245. 
Hence — 3.  Exciting  a  feeling  of  tedium  or  en- 
nui ;  tiresomely  monotonous :  as,  a  dreary  book. 
Chaucer  is  the  first  who  broke  away  from  the  dreary 
traditional  style,  and  gave  not  merely  stones,  but  lively 
pictures  of  real  life  as  the  ever  renewed  substance  of 
poetry.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  265. 
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=  Syn.  1  and  2.  Cheerless,  comfortless,  drear,  dark. — 3. 
Tedious. 
drecchef,  v.    See  dretch^,  dretch^. 
dredt,  dredef,  v.  and  ».     Middle  English  forms 
of  dread. 

dredefult,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  dread- 
ful. 

dredelesti  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  dread- 
less. 
dreder  (dred'^r), ».    [So.,  also  dredour,  dridder, 
drither ;   appar.   <    dread,   v.]      Pear;   dread. 
[Scotch.] 

What  aileth  you,  my  daughter  Janet, 

You  look  sae  pale  and  wan  ? 
There  is  a  dreder  in  your  heart, 
Or  else  ye  love  a  man. 
Lord  Thomas  of  Winesberry  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  305). 

dredge^  (drej),  n.  [Formerly  sometimes  written 
drudge;  of  LG.  origin,  perhaps  through  OP. 
drege,  dreige,  a  kind  of  net  used  for  catching 
oysters  (ef.  mod.  P.  drogue,  <  E.  drag, ».),  <  OD. 
draghe,  D.  dreg{-net),  a  dredge,  a  drag-net  (see 
dragnet  and  dray'^) ;  ef .  D.  dreg  =  LG.  dregge, 
drdgge  =  Dan.  drwg  =  Sw.  dragg,  a  grapnel, 
drag.  The  form  dredge  is  practically  an  assibi- 
lation  of  drag,  «.,  ult.  <  drag,  v. :  see  drag.']  1. 
A  bush-harrow;  a  large  rake.    [Prov.  Eng.]  — 

2.  Any  instrument  for  bringing  up  or  removing 
solid  substances  from  under  water  by  dragging 
on  the  bottom,    (a)  A  drag-net  for  taking  oysters,  etc. 

The  oysters  .  .  .  haue  a  peculiar  dredge;  which  is  a 
thick  strong  net,  fastened  to  three  spils  of  iron,  and 
drawne  at  the  boates  sterue  gathering  whatsoeuer  it  meet- 
eth  lying  in  the  bottome  of  the  water. 

R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  f  ol.  30. 

(6)  An  apparatus  for  bringing  up  marine  animals,  plants, 
and  other  objects  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  scientific 
investigation.  It  consists  principally  of  a  frame  of  iron 
and  a  net  which  is  attached  to  the  frame.  As  generally 
constructed,  the  frame  is  transversely  oblong,  generally 
about  three  times  as  long  as  wide,  with  straight  ends  and 
slightly  inclined  sides,  having  the  outer  edges  sharp  to 
serve  as  scrapers.  The  net  is  usually  composed  of  heavy 
twine,  but  sometimes  of  iron  chainwork,  and  is  attached 
to  the  frame  by  holes  near  the  inner  edges.  Fastened  to 
the  frame  are  iron  handles,  to  which  a  rope  or  iron  chain 
is  attached,  (c)  A  machine  for  clearing  the  beds  of  canals, 
rivers,  harbors,  etc.    See  dredging-machine. 

3.  In  ore-dressing,  in  certain  mining  districts 
of  England,  ore  which  is  intermediate  in  rich- 
ness between  "  prill-ore "  and  "halvans";  ore 
of  second  quality,  more  or  less  intermixed  with 
veinstone.     Sometimes  written  dradge. 

dredge^  (dreJ),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dredged,  ppr. 
dredging.  [<  dredge^,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  clear 
out  with  a  dredge ;  remove  sand,  silt,  mud,  etc., 
from  the  bottom  of:  as,  to  dredge  a  harbor, 
river,  or  canal. —  2.  To  take,  catch,  or  gather 
with  a  dredge ;  obtain  or  remove  by  the  use  of 
a  dredge:  as,  to  dredge  mud  from  a  river. 

A  Caryophyllia  which  was  dredged  up  alive  by  Captain 
King.  Daritfin,  Coral  Reefs,  p.  116. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  use  of  a  dredge;  oper- 
ate with  a  dredge :  as,  to  dredge  for  oysters. 
dredge^  (drej),  n.  [Also  dradge;  assibilated 
from  earlier  dreg,  <  ME.  dragg,  dragge,  drage,  a 
mixture  of  different  kinds  of  grain  or  pulse,  mes- 
lin;  the  same  as  ME.  dragge,  dradge,  dragy,  a 
kind  of  digestive  and  stomachic  comfit,  <  OF. 
dragie,  dragee,  akindof  digestivepowder,  aoom- 
fit,  sweetmeat,  also  small  shot,  etc.,  mod.  P. 
dragie,  a  sugar-plum,  small  shot,  meslin,  <  Pr. 
dragea  =  Sp.  grajea  =  Pg.  grageia,  grangea  = 
It.  traggea,  now  treggea,  comfits,  sugar-plums, 
sweetmeats  (ML.  dragetum,  dragata,  drageia, 
dragia,  after  OP.),  <  ML.  tragemata,  pi.,  <  Gr. 
rpay^/zara,  rarely  in  sing,  rpdyri/ia,  dried  fruits 
or  sweetmeats  eaten  as  dessert,  <  rpayelv,  2d 
aor.  of  Tpajew,  gnaw,  nibble,  munch,  eat.]  For- 
merly, same  as  meslin;  now,  specifically,  a  mix- 
ture of  oats  and  barley  sown  together. 
Thy  dredge  and  thy  barley  go  thresh  out  to  malt.  Tusser. 

dredge*  (drej),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dredged,  ppr. 
dredging.  [Formerly  dreg;  B.  dial,  dridge;  < 
dredge^,  n.]  To  sprinkle  flour  upon,  as  roast- 
ing meat. 

Burnt  figs  dreg'd  with  meal  and  powdered  sugar. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  3 

Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers. 

Fletcher  (and  others).  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  2. 

dredge-box  (drej'boks),  n.    [<  dredge^  +  box^.'] 

Same  as  dredging-box. 
dredgeman    (drej 'man),    ». ;    pi.    d/redgemen 

(-men).     [<  dredge^  +  man.]    One  who  fishes 

for  oysters  with  a  dredge. 
dredgerl  (drei'fer),  «.     [<  dredge^  +  -er^.]     1. 

One  who  works  with  or  makes  use  of  a  dredge. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  dredgers  (by  the  law  of  the 
Admiralty  court)  have  liberty  to  catch  aU  manner  of  oys- 
ters, of  what  size  soever.  Bp.  Sprat,  Hist.  Eoyal  Soc. 


dree 

2.  A  boat  or  vessel  used  in  dredging. 

We  .  .  .  had  sight  of  a  brigandine  or  a  dredger,  which 
the  general  tooke  within  one  houres  chase  with  nia  two 


Hahluyt's  Voyages,  III.  686. 
3.  A  dredgin^-maohine. 
dredger^  (drej'6r),  n.    [<  dredge^  +  -erl.]    A 
dredging-box. 

dredgerman  (drej'^r-man),  n.;  pi.  dredgermen 
(-men).    One  engaged  in  dredging. 

In  these  courts  they  appoint  .  .  .  the  quantity  [of  oys- 
ters] eaeh  Dredgerman  shall  take  in  a  day,  which  is  usually 
called  Setting  the  Stint. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  1. 160. 

dredgie  (drej'i),  n.    Same  as  dirgie.    [Scotch.] 
dredging  (drej'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  dredge\ 
v.]     1.  The  act  of  using  a  dredge. 

Most  of  our  coasts  produce  them  [oysters]  naturally, 
and  in  such  places  they  are  taken  by  dredging,  and  are 
become  an  article  of  commerce,  both  raw  and  pickled. 

Pennant,  Brit.  Zoology,  fiie  Oyster. 

2.  The  matter  or  material  brought  up  by  a 
dredge. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  these  two  forms  should 
present  themselves  in  the  same  dredging. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  474. 

dredging-box  (drej'ing-boks),  n.  [Also  tov- 
meiljdnidging-box;  <  dredging  +  box^.]  A  small 
box,  usually  of  tin,  with  a  perforated  top,  used 
to  sprinkle  flour  on  roasting  meat,  on  a  knead- 
ing-board,  etc.    Also  dredge-box. 

Cuts  of  the  basting-ladles,  dripping-pans,  and  drudging- 
boxes,  &c.,  lately  dug  up  at  Borne,  out  of  an  old  subterra- 
nean scullery.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  v. 

dredging-machine  (drej'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  An 
apparatus  for  lifting  mud  and  silt  from  the  bot- 
toms of  rivers,  harbors,  canals,  etc.  Some  dredg- 
Ing-machines  employ  a  single  bivalve  or  clam-shell  scoop ; 
others  a  series  of  scoops  on  an  endless  chain ;  others  some 
form  of  suction  apparatus.  The  earliest  form  appears  to 
have  been  a  single  box-like  shovel  or  spoon,  suspended 
from  a  crane  rigged  up  on  a  large  flatrboat.  It  was  low- 
ered into  the  mud,  dragged  alon^  by  means  of  ropes  till 
filled,  and  then  raised  and  emptied  into  the  boat.  An- 
other early  form  is  the  chapelet  or  chain-pump,  which,  by 
means  of  an  endless  chain  carrying  buckets  traveling  in 
a  trough,  lifts  mud  and  water,  discharging  them  at  the 
top  into  a  flat  alongside  the  machine.  On  this  plan  are 
now  built  some  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  dredging- 
machines  in  use.    They  consist  of  large,  flat-bottomed 
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boats,  usually  of  iron,  with  a  bucket-chain  carrying  near- 
ly 40  buckets,  each  with  a  capacity  of  about  13  cubic  feet. 
In  excavating  the  Suez  canal,  the  lifting  buckets  of  some 
of  the  larger  machines  had  a  capacity  of  5  cubic  feet  each, 
and  the  delivery  was  20  buckets  a  minute.  For  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  sand  or  spoil  both  chutes  and  traveling  buckets 
were  used,  the  spoil  being,  in  some  instances,  delivered 
230  feet  from  the  dredger.  The  clam-shell  dredger  is 
largely  used  in  the  United  States,  and  has  the  merit  of 
ease  of  management,  the  scoop  operating  in  a  half-circle 
about  the  boat,  so  that  a  wide  channel  can  be  excavated 
without  moving  the  boat.  The  scoop  is  suspended  from  a 
crane  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  is  operated  by  means  of 
chains  controlled  by  steam-power,  two  long  flexible  poles 
serving  as  guides  for  the  clam-shell.  In  the  machines  em- 
ploying a  suction  or  exhaust,  a  tube  is  lowered  into  the 
mud,  and  the  mud  and  water  are  raised  by  means  of  a  re- 
volving disk  in  the  tube,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  vacuum  or  an 
ejector.  A  large  vessel  on  the  boat,  being  exhausted  of 
air,  is  connected  with  the  submerged  pipe,  when  the  mud 
and  water  readily  rise  into  the  receiver.  In  another  form  of 
pneumatic  dredger  a  pipe  is  lowered  into  the  silt  and  closed 
air-tight,  and  steam  is  then  turned  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  pipe,  driving  out  the  air.    Many  other  forms  are  used. 

Dred  Scot  case.  See  ease^-. 
dreei  (dre),  v.  [<  ME.  dreen,  dreien,  dryen, 
drehen,  d/regen,  dreghen,  dreogen,  <  AS.  dredgan, 
bear,  suffer,  endure,  also  do,  perform,  =  Goth. 
driugan,  do  military  service;  cf.  Icel.  drygja 
(a  secondary  form),  connect,  perpetrate,  also 
lengthen:  see  dree"^.  Cf.  &iaodrigM.]  I,  trans. 
To  sufEer;  bear;  endure:  as,  to  d/ree  penanee. 
plow  only  Scotch  or  poetical.] 

For  what  I  dryi  or  what  I  thinke, 
I  wil  myselven  al  it  drynke. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1879. 

Why  dreghis  thou  this  dole,  &  deris  thi  seluyn? 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3686. 
Ye  have  the  pains  o'  hell  to  dree. 

The  Cruel  Mother  (Child's  Ballads,  IL  271). 

To  dree  one's  or  a  weird,  to  abide  one's  fate  or  destiny ; 

endure  an  inevitable  penalty.    [Scotch.] 

I  kenn'd  he  behoved  to  dree  his  weird  till  that  day  cam. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  Iv. 

A  poor  broken-hearted  thing,  that,  if  she  hath  done  evil, 

has  dreed  a  sore  weird  for  it. 

Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  I.  xii. 
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II,t  inirans.   To  endure;  be  able  to  do  or 
continue. 

Nei3  wod  of  his  wltt  he  wax  neis  lor  drede, 
&  fled  as  last  homward  as  fet  mist  drie. 

William  of  Palerne  (B.  B.  X.  S.),  1.  1772. 
Ride  on,  ride  on,  Lord  William  now, 
As  fast  as  ye  can  dree  ! 

Lord  William  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  19). 
dree2  (dre),  d.  [E.  dial.,  =  So.  dreigh,  dreich, 
dreegh,  <  ME.  dreg,  dregh,  drig,  dryg,  long,  ex- 
tended, great,  <  leel.  drjugr  =  Sw.  dryg  =  Dan. 
dm, long,  ample,  substantial,  solid,  heavy;  of. 
leel.  draugr,  a  sluggard;  drygja,  commit,  also 
keep  longer,  lengthen ;  Sw.  driija,  stay,  delay, 
=  Dan.  droie,  make  a  thing  go  far,  go  a  long 
way;  ult.  connected  with  AS.  dreogan,  bear, 
siiffer,  endure,  do,  perform,  E.  dree :  see  dreei.] 
If.  Long;  large;  ample;  great. 

The  kynge  was  lokyd  in  a  felde 
By  a  ry ver  brede  and  dreahe. 

MS.  Hart,  2262.    (Halliwell.) 
The  durres  to  vndo  of  the  dregh  horse. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 11890. 

2t.  Great;  of  serious  moment. — 3.  Tedious; 
wearisome;  tiresome.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

"Thou'rt  in  great  pain,  my  own  dear  Stephen?"    "I 
ha'  been  — dreadful,  and  a/ree,  and  long." 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  iii.  6. 

dree^  (dre),  n.     [B.  dial.,  =  Sc.  dreigh,  <  ME. 

dreghe,  dregh,  <  dregh,  dreg,  etc.,  dree:   see 

dree^,  a.]   Length;  extension;  the  longest  part. 

Thus  they  drevene  to  the  dede  dukes  and  erles, 

Alle  the  dreghe  of  the  daye,  with  dredfuUe  werkes  I 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2916. 

dree^  (dre'U),  adv.  [E.  dial.,  =  Sc.  dreighly, 
<  MB.  drely,  dregly,  dreghly,  drygly,  etc. ;  <  dree^ 
+  -lyK']   It.  Highly;  largely;  nobly;  earnestly. 

I  drow  into  a  dreme,  &  dreghly  ine  thought 
That  Mercury  the  mykill  God,  in  the  mene  tyme, 
Thre  goddes  hade  gotten  goyng  hym  bye, 
That  come  in  his  company  clere  to  beholde. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  2879. 
Drawene  dreghely  the  wyne,  and  drynkne  thereaftyre. 
Marte  Arthure\^.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2028. 

2.  Slowly;  tediously.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
dxeen,  11.  and  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  drain. 
dregi,  ».    An  obsolete  or  colloquial  singular  of 


Dreissena  polymor. 
pha:  J,  byssus:/;foot; 
lower  arrow,  inhalent 
siphon ;  upper  arrow, 
exhalent  sipnon. 


dreg^t,  "•    An  obsolete  form  of  dredge^. 
dreg^t,  i>-  *•    An  obsolete  form  of  dredge^. 
dregginess  (dreg'i-nes),  n.     [<  dreggy  +  -ness.'\ 

The  state  of  being  dreggy ;  fullness  of  dregs  or 

lees;  foulness;  feculence. 
dreggish  (dreg'ish),  a.  [<  dreg'^  {dregs)  +  -isTji.] 

Bull  of  dregs ;  foul  with  lees;  feculent. 

To  give  a  strong  taste  to  this  dreggish  liquor,  they  fling 
in  an  incredible  deal  of  broom  or  hops. 

Harvey,  Consumptions. 

dreggy  (dreg'i),  a.  [<  ME.  dreggy  {=  Sw.  dx-ag- 
gig),  <  dreg'i-  {dregs)  +  -yi.]  Containing  dregs 
or  lees;  consisting  of  dregs;  foul;  muddy;  fec- 
ulent. 

No  relations  of  theirs,  after  all,  but  a  dreggy  hybrid  of 
the  basest  bloods  of  Europe. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  46. 

dregs  (dregz),  n.pl.  [<  ME.  dregges,  also  drag- 
ges,  rarely  in  sing,  dreg,  <  leel.  dregg,  pi.  dreg- 
gjar  =  Sw.  drdgg,  dregs,  lees ;  prob.  <  loel.  and 
8w.  draga  =  B.  draw,  the  connection  of  thought 
being  like  that  in  drain  as  related  to  draw: 
see  drain,  draw.']  1.  The  sediment  of  liquors; 
lees ;  grounds;  feculence ;  any  foreign  matter  of 
liquors  that  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
containing  them.  [Bormerly,  and  still  some- 
-times  colloquially,  used  in  the  singular.] 

The  dregs  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shaU  wring 
them  out,  and  drink  them.  Ps.  Ixxv.  8. 

What  too  curious  dreg  espies  my  sweet  lady  in  the  foun- 
tain of  our  love?  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ill.  2. 

King  John,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  draining  the  cup  of 
bitterness  to  the  dregs.  Prescott,  Terd.  and  Isa.,  i.  2. 

You  have  stretched  out  your  hands  to  save  the  dregs  of 

the  sifted  sediment  of  a  residuum  ,  ^     .  _  „^, 

W.  K.  Cliford,  Lectures,  I.  253. 


2  Waste  or  worthless  matter;  dross;  sweep- 
ings; refuse;  hence,  what  is  most  vile  and 
■worthless :  as,  the  dregs  of  society. 

R'om  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  iiot  give. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 

What  wonder  is  it,  if  ever  since,  and  especially  now,  in 
-these  dregs  of  time,  there  be  wilful  men  found,  who  wil 
appose  their  own  viin  fancies  and  novelties  to  the  general 
•aenseof  the  whole  body  of  Christians?  . 

oDuoc  ui  •-"=  ^  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xi. 

Thev  increased,  by  their  numbers  and  their  vices  the 
weight  of  that  dre^  which,  in  great  and  prosperous  cities, 
«ver  sinks  ...  to  the  lowest  cond^ton.  _  ^^^^_  ^  ^^^ 
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3.  Solid  impurities  found  in  raw  fats.     W.  L, 

Carpenter,  Soap  and  Candles,  p.  83 To  drain 

the  cup  to  the  dregs.    See  cnp. 
dreher  (dra'er),  n.     [Gr.,  a  kind  pf  dance,  a 
turner,  a  winch,  <  drehen,  turn,  =  AS.  thrdwan, 
turn,  throw,  E.  throw :  see  throw.]     1.  An  Aus- 
trian dance  similar  to  the  landler. — 2.  Music 
written  to  accompany  such  a  dance. 
dreier,  dreyer  ((M'6r),  «.    [G.  usually  dreier, 
<  drei  =  E.  three.]    A  Silesian  money,  3  hellers. 
dreigh  (dreeh),  a.  and  n.  A  Scotch  form  of  dree^. 
When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an'  skeigh. 
An'  stable  meals  at  fairs  were  dreigh. 
Bums,  The  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

dreintt.  An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  parti- 
ciple of  drench^. 

Dreissena  (dri'se-na),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  Dreys- 
sen  of  Belgium.]  A.  genus  of  bivalve  lamelli- 
branohs,  of  the  family  Mytilidce,  or  mussels,  or 
made  type  of  the  family  Dreissenidce.  D.poly- 
morpha,  originally  an  inhabitant  of  rivers  and  streams 
emptying  into  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas,  has  extended  its 
range  into  many  European  localities.  Also  Dreyssena, 
Dreissensia. 

Dreissenacea  (dn-se-na'se-a),  n.  pi.  [Nli.,  < 
Dreissena  +  -aoea.]  A  group  of  acephalous 
mollusks :  same  as  the  family  Dreissenidce. 

Dreissenidse  (dri-sen'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Dreis- 
sena +  -idm.]  A  family  of  bi- 
valve mollusks,  typified  by  the 
genus  Dreissena.  The  mantle  is 
open  only  for  the  foot  in  front  of  the 
umbones,  and  the  siphons  are  situ- 
ated at  the  distal  margin.  The 
branchial  siphon  is  tubular,  the  anal 
subsessile,  the  foot  ligulate  and  bys- 
siferous,  and  the  shell  mytiliform 
with  terminal  umbones.  There  is  an 
internal  ligament;  the  pallial  im- 
pressions are  obscure ;  and  there  are 
three  muscular  scars. 

Dreisseninee  (dii-se-m'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Dreis- 
sena +  4na.]  A  subfamily  referred  to  the  fam- 
ily Mytilidce :  same  as  the  family  Dreissenidce. 
Also  Dreissensince. 

Dreissensia  (dri-sen'si-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Dreissena. 

Dreissensinse  (dri-sen-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Dreissenince. 

dremitj  dremeH,  »•  and  v.  Obsolete  forms  of 
dream'^. 

drem^t,  dreme^t,  »•    See  dreanfi. 

dremelsf,  n.  [ME.,  also  dremeles,  <  dremen, 
dream,  +  -els,  a  sufBx  seen  also  in  ME.  metels, 
a  dream,  and  in  the  earlier  forms  of  riddle,  n.] 
A  dream. 

How  that  Ymagynatyf  in  dremeles  me  tolde, 
Of  Kynde  and  of  his  connynge  and  how  curteise  he  is  to 
bestes.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  14. 

Dremotherium  (drem-o-the'ri-um),  n,  [NL., 
for  (?)  *Dromotherium,  '<.  Gr.  dpS/^og,  a  running, 
course,  +  dripiov,  a  wild  beast.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  ruminants  from  the  Miocene  of  Prance, 
said  to  be  related  to  the  musk-deer. 

drench^  (drench),  V.  [<  ME.  drenehen  (pret. 
drenched  and  dreint,  pp.  drenched  and  dreini), 
drench,  drown,  <  AS.  drencan,  give  to  drink,  also 
drown  (=  OFries.  drenTca,  drinlca  =  D.  drenken 
=  LG.  dranken,  OHG.  trenehan,  MHG.  trenken, 
G.  tranken  =  Icel.  drehkja  =  Sw.  drdnka),  cans, 
of  drincan,  drink:  see  drink.  Cf.  drown,  of  the 
same  ult.  origin.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  wet  thorough- 
ly; soak;  steep;  fill  or  cover  with  water  or 
other  liquid :  as,  garments  drenched  with  rain 
or  in  the  sea;  swords  drenched  in  blood;  the 
flood  has  drenched  the  earth. 

Oute  of  the  see  gravel  the  salt  to  bringe, 
Let  drenche  it  for  a  tyme  in  water  swete. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  14. 

Some  in  the  greedie  flouds  are  sunke  and  drent. 

Spenser,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Gnat. 
Order'd  to  drench  his  Knife  in  filial  Blood; 
Destroy  his  Heir,  or  disobey  his  God. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

For  there,  with  broad  wig  drenched  with  rain. 
The  parish  priest  he  saw.        Whittier,  The  Exiles. 

2.  To  gorge  or  satiate  with  a  fluid:  as,  he 
drenched  himself  with  liquor. — 3.  Specifically, 
to  administer  liquid  physic  to  abundantly,  espe- 
cially in  a  forcible  way. 

I  continued  extraordinary  Weak  for  some  days  after  his 
[a  Malayan  doctor's]  Dreruihing  me  thus':  But  my  Fever 
left  me  for  above  a  Week.  Dampier,  Voyages,  1.  603. 

If  any  of  your  cattle  are  infected,  .  .  .  drench  them. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
They  were  rough, 
Dosed  him  with  torture  as  you  drench  a  horse. 

Brovming,  King  and  Book,  IL  75. 
4t.  To  drown. 

Him  thenketh  verrayly  that  he  may  se 
Noes  flood  come  walking  as  the  see 
To  drenehen  Alisoun,  his  honey  deere. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  431. 
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5.  To  subject  (hides)  to  the  effect  of  soaking 
and  stirring  in  a  solution  of  animal  excrements 
or  an  alkaline  solution.     Harper's  Mag.,  LXX. 
276.  =Syn.  1.  To  steep,  souse,  deluge  (with). 
Il.t  intrams.  To  drown. 

Thus  sbal  mankynde  drenche  and  lese  his  lyf. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  336. 

drench^  (drench),  n.  [<  ME.  drench,  drenke, 
drwne,  a  drink,  <  AS.  drenc,  also  drinc  =  OS. 
OIMes.  D.  and  LG.  drank  =  OHG.  traneh,  G. 
tranJc,  a  drink,  <  AS.  drincan,  etc.  (pret.  dranc), 
drink:  see  drink,  v.,  and  cf.  drink,  n.,  and 
drench^,  v.  In  senses  2  and  3  rather  from  the 
verb  drench.]     If.  A  drink;  a  draught. 

Ther  ne  is  nother  king  ne  kuene  thet  ne  ssel  drinke  of 
deathes  drench.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  130. 

2.  A  large  draught  of  fluid ;  an  inordinate 
drink. 

A  drench  of  sack 
At  a  good  tavern,  and  a  fine  fresh  pullet. 
Would  cure  him.   B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  1, 
Dregs  and  lees  of  Spain,  with  Welsh  metheglin — 
A  dreTich  to  kill  a  horse. 

Massinger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  ii.  2. 

Hence — 3.  A  draught  of  physic ;  specifically, 
a  dose  of  medicine  for  a  beast,  as  a  horse. 

The  sugar  on  the  pill  and  the  syrup  around  the  oil  left 
drench  and  purgative  sufficiently  heroic. 

e.  W.  Curtis,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXX VI.  800. 

4.  That  with  or  in  which  something  is  drench- 
ed; a  provision  or  preparation  for  drenching 
or  steeping. 

They  [skins]  are  put  into  a  drench  of  bran  and  water, 
heated  to  about  185°  Fahr.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  388. 

drench^tj  «.    A  less  correct  form  of  dreng. 

drencher  (dren'oher),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  drenches  or  wets. — 2.  One  who  adminis- 
ters a  drench  to  a  beast. 

drenching-horn  (dren'ehing-h6m),  TO.  A  cow's 
horn  with  perforations  at  the  pointed  end,  the 
other  being  closed,  used  in  giving  medicine  to 
sick  animals. 

drengt  (dreng),  n.  [In  historical  books  cited 
also  as  drenge  and  drench;  in  Law  L.  drengus, 
repr.  ME.  dreng,  also  dring,  pi.  drenges,  drvnges, 
rarely  drenches,  a  vassal,  <  AS.  dreng,  a  valiant 
man,  <  Icel.  drengr,  a  valiant  man,  a  youth,  = 
Sw.  drang,  a  man,  a  servant,  =  Dan.  dreng,  a 
boy,  an  apprentice,  obs.  a  footman  (whence 
Sc.  dring,  a  servant).]  In  old  Ung.  law,  a  ten- 
ant in  capite.  The  term  was  usually  or  originally  ap- 
plied to  tenants  holding  directly  of  the  king  or  of  ecclesi- 
astics, but  in  virtue  of  a  service  less  honorable  than  , 
knighthood,  including  commonly  some  agricultural  work, 
and  service  as  messenger  and  in  the  care  of  dogs  and 
horses.  Its  application  seems  to  have  varied  greatly  in 
different  places  and  times ;  but  it  implied  generally  a 
servile  vassal  who  aspired  to  be  a  military  vassal. 

Bothe  of  erl  and  of  baroun. 
And  of  dreng  and  of  thayn, 
And  of  knith  and  of  sweyn.     Havelok,  1.  2182. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  drengs  were  tenants  in  pure  vil- 
lenage,  bound  to  the  lord,  and  annexed  to  the  manor, 
and  that  they  were  usually  sold  with  the  forest  to  which 
they  belonged,  as  mere  drudges,  to  perform  the  most  ser- 
vile and  laborious  offices. 

Gentlenutn's  Mag.  Library,  1. 188. 

Lanfranc,  we  are  told,  turned  the  drengs,  the  rent  pay- 
ing tenants  of  his  archiepiscopal  estates,  into  knights  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.         Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  96. 

drengaget  (dreng'aj),  «.  [<  dr&ng  +  -age.]  1. 
The  tenure  by  which  a  dreng  held  land. 

There  are  also  services  connected  with  the  bishop's' 
hunting  expeditions.  Thus  there  are  persons  holding  in 
drengage,  who  have  to  feed  a  horse  and  a  dog,  and  to  go 
in  the  great  hunt  (magna  caza)  with  two  harriers  and  15 
"cordons,"  etc.       Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  71. 

2.  The  quantity  of  land,  usually  sixteen  acres, 
to  be  plowed,  sown,  and  harrowed  by  a  dreng. 

drenket,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  drench^. 

drenklet,  v.    See  drvnkle,  dronkle. 

drentt  (orent).  An  obsolete  preterit  and  past 
participle  of  drench^. 

Drepane  (drep'a-ne),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dpm&vri, 
also  dpETcavov,  a  sickle,  a  pruning-hook,  <  Spkneiv, 
pluck.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
DrepamdcB :  so  called  from  the  elongated  falci- 
form pectoral  fins. 

drepania,  n.    Plural  of  drepanimm. 

drepanid  (drep'a-nid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Drepanidm. 

Drepanidae  (dre-pan'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dre- 
parw  +  -idw.]  A  famUy  of  scombroid  acan- 
thopterygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus 
Drepane.  They  have  a  compressed  elevated  body,  with 
scales  encroaching  on  the  dorsal  fin ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  divided 
into  a  shorter  anterior  and  a  larger  posterior  portion,  and 
the  pectorals  are  falciform.  The  Drepame  punctata  ia 
common  in  the  Indian  and  Australian  seas. 

drepanidium  (drep-a-nid'i-um),  TO.;  pi.  drepa- 
nidia  (-3.).     [NL.,  <  Gr.  dpeirdv?/,  a  sickle  (see 


drepanidinm 

Drepane),  +  dim.  -Miof .]  In  zool. :  (a)  The  fla- 
gellula  or  sickle-shaped  young  of  certain  proto- 
zoans, as  a  gregarine,  as  hatched  from  a  spore. 
(6)  The  phase  or  stage  of  growth  in  which  a 
young  gregarine  is  sickle-shaped,  (cf)  [cap.^ 
A  genus  or  such  organisms. 

Drepanidium  ranarum,  the  falciform  young  of  an  unas- 
certained coccidiide.  Encyc.  EriU,  XIX.  853. 

drepaniform  (drep'a-ni-f6rm),  a.  [<  Gr.  Spe- 
ndvTi,  a  sickle,  +  L'.  forma,  shape.]  Formed 
like  a  sickle  or  scythe ;  sickle-shaped ;  falciform 
or  falcate. 

Drepaninae  (drep-a-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dre- 
pane +  -dnm.l  A  subf  aniily  constituted  for  the 
genus  Drepane,  by  some  referred  to  the  family 
ChcetodonUdoB,  and  by  others  to  the  Carangidw: 
same  as  the  family  Drepanidw. 

Drepanis  (drep'a-nis),  n.  [<  Gr.  dpeiravi;,  a  bird, 
perhaps  the  Eiirbpean  swift,  so  called  from  the 
long,  thin,  falcate  wings,  <  6pevavri,  a  sickle :  see 
Drepane.'\  A  genus  of  Nectariniidm  with  fal- 
cate mandibles,  characteristic  of  the  Friendly 


Sickle-btlled  Sunbird  {Drepants  pacijica). 

and  Sandwich  islands,  sometimes  giving  name 
to  a  subfamily  Drepanince ;  the  sickle-billed 
Sunbirds.  B.  pacijica  is  an  example.  The  genus  is  also 
called  Falcator,  and  some  of  the  species  are  referred  to 
Mellithreptus.  In  some  species,  as  Drepanis  vestiaria,  or 
Vestiaria  coccijiea,  the  bill  is  enormously  long  and  curved 
almost  to  a  semicircle.  This  is  a  scarlet  species  from  the 
plumage  of  which  the  Sandwich  islanders  manufacture 
beautiful  robes. 

drepanium  (dre-pa'nl-um),  n. ;  pi.  drepania 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  SpEir&vuyv,  dim.  of  Spknavov, 
equiv.  to  6pen6,vri,  a  sickle :  see  Drepane."]  In 
tot.,  a  siokle-shaped  cyme,  the  successive  flow- 
ers springing  always  from  the  upper  side  of 
their  respective  axes. 

drepe^t,  v.  i.    See  drip,  drop. 

drepe^t,  v.  t.    See  drtb\  drub. 

dreref ,  a.  and  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  drear. 

drerimentt,  n.  A  variant  spelling  of  dreari- 
ment. 

drerineSSt,  «•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  dreari- 
ness. 

dreryt,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  dreary, 

Dresden  point-lace.    See  lace. 

dress  (dres),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dressed  or  drest, 
ppr.  dressing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dresse;  < 
ME.  dressen,  make  straight,  direct,  rule,  pre- 
pare, clothe,  address  one's  attention  to,  <  OF. 
dresser,  drescer,  drecier,  erect,  set  up,  arrange, 
dress,  =  Pr.  dressar,  dreissar,  dregar  =  OSp.  de- 
rezar  =  It.  drizzare,  dirizzare,  direct,  etc.,  <  ML. 
*direcUare,  an  assumed  freq.  <  L.  direetus,  ML. 
also  drect^ls,  drictus,  straight,  direct:  see  direct.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  put  or  make  straight;  adjust 
to  a  right  line :  as  (in  military  use),  to  dress 
ranks. 

Sclu*ewide  thingis  schulen  he  in  to  dregsid  thingis  [L. 
erunt  prava  in  directa],  Wydif,  Luke  iii.  5. 

2t.  To  regulate;  directj'set  right;  keep  in  the 
right  course. 

Thou  schalt  hlesse  God  and  pray  hym  to  dresne  thy  ways. 
Chaucer,  Tale  of  Meliheus. 
Danmarke  he  dryssede  alle  by  drede  of  hym  selvyne, 
Fra  Swynne  unto  Swether-wyke,  with  his  swrede  kene ! 

Marte  Arthurs  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  46. 
Make  clean  [my  soul]  thy  thoughts,  and  dress  thy  mixt  de- 
sires. Quarles,  Emblems,  IL  7. 

3t.  To  adjust ;  fasten ;  fix. 

The  vyne  eke  to  the  tree  with  bondes  dresse. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 

4t.  To  address ;  direct :  as,  to  dress  words  to 
a  person ;  hence,  with  reflexive  pronoun,  to  di- 
rect or  turn  one's  course,  efforts,  or  attention ; 
prepare  or  apply  one's  self  to  do  something; 
repair;  betake  one's  self:  as,  thej  dressed  them- 
selves to  the  dance. 

To  the  chambre  dore  he  gan  hym  dresse. 

Chaueer,  Miller's  Tale,  L  282. 
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What  for  the  Yles,  what  for  the  See,  .  .  .  fewe  folke 

assayen  for  to  passen  that  passage  ;  alle  be  it  that  men 

myghte  don  it  well,  that  myght  ben  of  power  to  dresse 

him  thereto.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  306. 

The  men*  of  armys  bothe  with  spere  and  sheld, 

With  grete  corage  dressid  them  in  to  the  feld. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2191. 

5.  To  prepare  or  make  ready;  treat  in  some 
particular  way,  and  thus  fit  for  some  special 
use  or  purpose,    (a)  To  till ;  cultivate ;  prune. 

And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  Gen.  ii.  15. 

The  well-dress'd  Vine 
Produces  plumpest  Grapes. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
(&)  To  prepare  for  use  as  food,  by  cooking  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  suitable  condiments,  etc. :  as,  to  dress  meat ;  to 
dress  a  salad. 

It  were  a  folly  to  take  the  pain  to  dress  a  bad  dinner  at 
home,  when  they  may  be  welcome  to  good  and  iine  fare 
so  nigh  hand  at  the  hall. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  5. 
The  people  were  very  civil,  lending  us  an  earthen  Pot 
to  dress  Bice,  or  any  thing  else. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  90. 
We  dined  together  on  very  excellent  provision,  dressed 
according  to  their  custom. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  298. 

(c)  To  make  fit  for  the  purpose  intended,  by  some  suita- 
ble process :  as,  to  dress  beef  for  the  market ;  to  dress 
skins ;  to  dress  flax  or  hemp. 

For  their  apparell,  they  are  sometimes  covered  with  the 
skinnes  of  wilde  beasts,  which  in  Winter  are  dressed  witli 
the  hayre,  but  in  Sommer  without. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  1. 129. 

At  that  time  it  was  customary  to  size  or  dress  the  warp 
in  the  loom.  A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  239. 

(d)  To  cut  or  reduce  to  the  proper  shape  or  dimensions, 
or  evenness  of  surface,  as  by  planing,  chiseling,  tooling, 
etc. ;  trim ;  finish  off ;  put  the  finishing  touches  to :  as,  to 
dress  timber ;  to  dress  a  millstone,  (e)  In  mining  and  Trwt- 
al,,  to  sort  or  fit  for  smelting  by  separating  and  removing 
the  non-metallilerous  veinstone :  as,  to  dress  ores.  (/)  To 
comb  and  do  up :  as,  to  dress  the  hair. 

0  what  need  I  dress  up  my  head, 
Nor  what  need  I  kaim  doun  my  hair? 
Laird  of  Blackwood  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  290). 

(^)  To  curry  and  rub  down :  as,  to  dress  a  horse. 

6.  To  treat  with  remedies  or  curative  appli- 
ances :  as,  to  dress  a  wound. 

To  heal  her  wounds  by  dressing  of  the  weapon. 

Ford,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  iii.  3. 
The  wound  was  dressed  antiseptically. 

Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8870. 

7.  To  array;  equip;  rig  out:  as,  to  dress  a  ship 
with  flags  and  pendants. 

We  sent  our  skiffe  aland  to  be  dressed. 

BaHuyt's  Voyages,  I.  276. 
And  Caddell  drest,  amang  the  rest. 
With  gun  and  good  claymore. 
Battle  of  Tranent-Muir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  172). 

8.  To  attire ;  put  clothes  upon ;  apparel ;  adorn 
or  deck  with  suitable  clothes  or  raiment :  as,  he 
dressed  himself  hastily;  to  dress  one's  self  for 
dinner ;  the  maid  dressed  her  mistress  for  a  ball. 

All  her  Tresses  ties  behind ; 
So  dress'd,  Diana  hunts  the  fearful  Hind. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
Good-morrow,  Sir :  what !  up  and  drest,  so  early  7 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  236. 
A  young  man  came  to  the  court  dressed  as  a  minstrel, 
and  carrying  his  Timpan  at  his  back. 

O'Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  II.  xxxiv. 

9t.  To  direct  toward;  reach  toward;  reach; 
offer. 

He  dressyd  hys  bak  unto  the  maste. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  2554. 

Who  of  30U  is  a  man,  whom  gif  his  sone  axe  breed,  wher 

he  shal  dresse  to  hym  a  stoon?    Wyelif,  Mat.  vii.  9  (Oxf.). 

lOf.  To  prepare  for  action. 

Segramor  drough  his  suerde  and  dressed  his  shelde  and 
com  towarde  Agravadain  a  grete  spede,  and  he  com  for  to 
mete  hym  vigorously.       ,       Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  660. 

To  dress  up  or  out,  to  clothe  elaborately  Or  peculiarly ; 
dress  with  great  care  or  elegance,  or  in  unusual  clothing. 
Our  modern  medals  are  full  of  togas  and  tunicas  .  .  . 
that  have  not  been  in  fashion  these  thousand  years.  You 
see  very  often  a  king  of  England  or  France  dressed  up  like 
a  Julius  Ca3sar.  ,  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  iii. 

=Syn.  1.  To  aline.— 7.  To  accoutre,  array,  rig.— 8.  To 
attire,  apparel,  clothe,  embellish. 
II.  intrans.  If.  To  direct  one's  course;  go. 

Fro  derknesse  I  dresse  to  blysse  clere. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  89. 

2.  To  come  into  line  or  proper  alinement :  as 
(in  military  use),  to  dress  up  in  the  center. 

All  that  remains  of  the  west  side  of  the  square  running 
southwards  is  continued  on  the  same  plan  as  the  biick 
house,  and  dresses  with  it  in  height. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  T.  344. 

3.  To  clothe  one's  self;  put  on  one's  usual  gar- 
ments, or  such  garments  as  are  required  for  a 
particular  occasion:  as,  to  dress  for  the  day; 
to  dress  for  dinner,  or  for  a  ball. 


dresser 

I  did  dress  in  the  best  array. 

As  blythe  as  ony  bird  on  tree. 

The  Laird  of  Waristoun  (Child's  Balladp,  III.  319). 

The  servant  told  me  that  Lord  Grey  was  still  at  the 

House  of  Lords,  and  that  her  ladyship  had  just  gone  to 

dress.  Macaulay,  Life  and  Letters,  1.  209. 

She  always  dressed  handsomely,  and  her  rich  silks  and 

laces  seemed  appropriate  to  a  lady  of  her  dignified  position 

in  the  town.       Josiah  Quiney,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  61. 

4t.  To  give  orders  or  directions. 
For  als  I  byde  bus  [it  behooves]  all  thyng  be  and  dewly 
done  als  I  will  dresse.  York  Plays,  p.  13. 

5t.  To  get  on  or  up ;  rise. 

Deliverly  he  dressed  vp,  er  the  day  sprenged. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2009. 
To  dress  up,  to  dress  one's  self  with  special  care ;  put  on 
one's  best  clothing,  or  different  garments  from  those  com- 
monly worn.  [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
dress  (dres),  n.  [<  dress,  v.]  1.  A  garment, 
or  the  assemblage  of  garments,  used  as  a  cov- 
ering for  the  body  or  for  its  adornment ;  clothes ; 
apparel :  as,  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  on 
dress. 

As  Chastity,  says  Philander,  appears  in  the  habit  of  a 
Koman  matron,  in  whom  that  virtue  was  supposed  to 
reign  in  its  perfection.  Piety  wears  the  dress  of  the  vestal 
virgins,  who  were  the  greatest  and  most  shining  examples 
of  it.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  ii- 

Als.  Is  Mr.  Faulkland  returned? 

Fag.  He  is  above,  sir,  changing  his  dress. 

Sheridan,  The  Kivals,  ii.  1. 

Style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts. 

Chesterfield,  Letters,  Nov.  24, 1749. 

Specifically — 3.  The  gown  or  robe  worn  by 
women,  consisting  of  a  skirt  and  a  waist,  either- 
made  separately  or  in  one  garment. 

Two  evening  dresses  for  a  girl  who  had  never  had  any- 
thing better  than  the  simplest  muslin  1 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  A  Poor  Gentleman,  xvi. 

3.  Outward  adornment ;  elegant  clothing,  or 
skill  in  selecting,  combining,  and  adjusting  ar- 
ticles of  clothing:  as,  a  love  of  dress;  a  man  of 
dress. — 4.  In  ornith.,  plumage:  as,  spring  or- 
autumn  dress;  the  breeding  dress. — 5.  External 
finish:  used  especially  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  furrows  on  a  millstone. — 6.  Size ;  dressing. 

Boil  or  soak  [the  canvas]  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a  solution 
of  soda  and  water  to  get  out  the  dress. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  122. 
Full  dress,  a  style  of  dress  which  etiquette  or  fashion  re- 
quires to  be  worn  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  or  on  certain 
social  occasions,  as  a  fashionable  private  entertainment, 
a  ball,  etc.  =  Syil.  1.  Clothing,  raiment,  habiliments,  ac- 
coutrements, vestments,  habit,  attire,  array,  garb,  cos- 
tume, suit. 
dress-circle  (dres's6r''''kl),  n.  A  portion  of  a 
theater,  concert-room,  or  other  place  of  enter- 
tainment, originally  set  apart  for  spectators  or 
an  audience  in  evening  dress,  but  now  gener- 
ally used  indiscriminately :  in  theaters,  usually 
the  first  gallery  or  circle  above  the  fioor. 

There  they  [East  Indians  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don] sit  in  splendid  array,  in  the  dress-circle,  close  to  the 
royal  box,  and  no  one  objects.    N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  484. 

dress-coat  (dres'kof),  n.  A  coat  worn  by  men 
on  occasions  of  ceremony;  especially,  a  coat 
fitting  tightly,  and  having  the  skirts  cut  away 
over  the  hips.  See  coat'^,  and  full  dress,  under 
dress. 

dresser^  (dres'fer),  n.  [<  dress  +  -er^.  Cf.  F. 
dresseur,  a  trainer.]  1.  One  who  dresses;  one 
-who  is  employed  in  preparing,  trimming,  or  ad- 
justing something. 

Then  said  he  unto  the  dresser  of  his  vineyard,  Behold, 
these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig  tree,  and 
find  none ;  cut  it  down.  Luke  xiii.  7. 

A  very  simple  honest  fellow,  sir,  one  Demetrius,  a  dresser 
of  plays  about  the  town  here.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 
Specifically — (a)  A  hospital  assistant  whose  office  it  is  to- 
dress  wounds,  ulcers,  etc. 

The  magistrate  and  clerk  were  bowed  in  by  the  house- 
surgeon  and  a  couple  of  young  men  who  smelt  very  strong 
of  tobacco-smoke  ;  they  were  introduced  as  dressers. 

Dickens,  Sketches,  The  Hospital  Patient. 
(&)  One  who  is  employed  in  clothing  and  adorning  others, 
as  in  a  theater. 

She  [the  Empress  Eugenie]  had  three  maids,  or  dressers, 
as  they  are  called  at  the  English  court. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  617. 
(c)  In  type-founding,  a  workman  who  dresses  types  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  removes  their  defects,  and  prepares  them 
for  sale. 

2.  A  tool,  apparatus,  or  power-machine  for 
cutting  and  dressing-  the  furrows  on  the  face 
of  a  millstone.  The  simplest  of  the  tools  used  for  this 
purpose  is  a  pick  or  light  hammer  having  one  or  more 
sharp  steel  points ;  a  block  of  emery  or  corundum,  pro- 
vided with  a  handle,  and  having  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  is 
also  used.  In  more  complicated  apparatus,  a  pidc  or 
other  similar  tool  is  supported  on  a  frame  that  travels 
over  the  face  of  the  stone.  In  some  cases  the  stone  is  set 
up  on  edge,  as  in  a  lathe ;  in  others  it  is  placed  horizon- 
tally in  the  machine  under  a  revolving  cutter,  which  trav- 
els on  a  fixed  arm  radial  to  the  stone,  the  stone  revolving^ 
beneath  it. 


dresser 

S.  A  machine  for  splitting  geological  speci- 
inens.  It  consists  o£  a  strong  Jrame  with  a  pair  o(  chia- 
eu,  one  fixed  and  the  other  controlled  by  a  powerful  lever 
ine  mineral,  fossil,  or  other  material  is  placed  between 
the  chisels  and  split  by  pressure. 
4.  A  miners' pick.— 5.  A  plumbers' mallet  used 
tor  closing  joints  in  sheet-lead. 
dresserS  (dres'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  dressour,  dres- 
sure,  dressore  (ML.  dressoriwm,  after  B.),  <  OF. 
dregmr,  drechoir,  a  dresser  (F.  dressoir,  a  side- 
board), <  ML.  directorium,  a  dresser,  <  L.  direc- 
tus,  straight,  >  ult.  OF.  dreoier,  drescer,  etc., 
dress,  prepare :  see  dress, «.]  1.  A  table,  side- 
board, or  bench  on  which  meat  and  other  things 
are  dressed  or  prepared  for  use. 

Summoning  your  tenants  at  my  dresser. 
Which  is,  indeed,  my  drum. 

Massinger,  The  Guardian,  iii.  3. 
A  maple  dresser  in  her  hall  she  had, 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  made. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  1.  17. 

It  was  formerly  customary  for  the  cook,  when  dinner 

was  ready,  to  knock  on  the  dresser  with  his  knife,  by  way 

of  summoning  the  servants  to  carry  it  into  the  hall. 

Oifford,  Note  to  Massinger's  Unnatural  Combat,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  cupboard  or  set  of  shelves  for  dishes  and 
cooking  utensils. 

The  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields  of  armies  the 
sunshine.  Lmigfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

dress-goods  (dres'gudz),  n.  pi.  Fabrics  used 
for  women's  and  children's  frocks  or  gowns. 

dressing  (dres'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  dressynge;  ver- 
bal n.  of  dress,  v.']  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
drebses ;  the  act  or  process  of  adjusting,  prepar- 
ing, trimming,  finishing,  etc.,  in  any  sense  of 
the  verb  dress.  Specifloally,  in  metal.,  the  mechanical 
treatment  which  an  ore  receives  after  being  brought  to 
the  surface ;  concentration.  This  is  almost  always  done 
in  water,  and  with  the  aid  of  suitable  machinery.  (See  cob'^, 
jig,  buddies.)  The  dressing  of  an  ore,  or  the  mechanical 
treatment,  necessarily  precedes  the  smelting,  or  chemical 
treatment.  In  the  former  it  is  chiefly  the  difference  in 
speciflc  gravity  between  the  metalliferous  portion  of  the 
vein  and  the  veinstone  itself  of  which  advantage  is  taken 
for  effecting  a  separation.  In  the  chemical  treatment  the 
result  depends  on  the  various  reactions  which  the  sub- 
stances present  have  with  one  another  when  exposed  to  a 
high  temperature  or  smelted. 

2.  That  which  is  used  in  dressing  or  preparing 
anything,  as  for  use  or  ornament.  Specifically —(a) 
In  med.  and  surg.,  the  remedy  or  apparatus  applied  to  a 
wound  or  sore,  etc.  (&)  The  manure  or  compost  spread 
over  land  in  preparing  it  for  cropping,  (c)  In  eoolcery :  (1) 
The  sauce,  etc. ,  used  in  preparing  a  dish  for  the  table.  (2j 
Stuffing ;  the  flavored  material,  as  bread-crumb,  inserted 
in  a  fowl,  in  veal,  etc.,  for  roasting.  FColloq.]  (d)  The 
elaze,  stiffening,  or  finishing  applied  to  textile  fabrics 
to  give  them  greater  smoothness  and  firmness,  to  allow 
of  their  being  folded,  packed,  etc.,  with  greater  ease,  and 
sometimes  with  the  dishonest  Intention  of  giving  them  ar- 
tificial weight  or  the  appearance  of  greater  excellence  of 
manufacture,  (e)  In  arch.,  the  moldings  around  doors, 
windows,  and  other  openings  on  an  elevation. 

3.  A  thrashing;  a  flogging  or  beatiug;  a  repri- 
mand or  scolding.     [Colloq.] 

If  ever  I  meet  him  again,  I  will  give  him  such  a  dress- 
ing aa  he  has  not  had  this  many  a  day. 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xxx. 

dressing-bench  (dres'ing-bench),  n.  In  IricJc- 
making,  a  bench  with  a  cast-iron  plate  upon 
which  the  bricks,  after  drying  ia  the  sun,  are 
rubbed,  polished,  and  beaten  to  make  them 
symmetrical. 

dressing-boardt  (dres'ing-bord),  n.  Same  as 
dresser^,  1. 

She's  laid  him  on  a  dressin  board, 
Whar  she  did  often  dine. 

Sir  Hugh  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  143). 

dressing-case  (dres'ing-kas),  n.  A  box  con- 
taining certain  requisites  for  the  toilet,  as 
combs,  shaving  apparatus,  hair-,  tooth-,  and 
nail-brushes,  pomatum,  etc. 

dressing-floor  (dres'ing-flor),  n.  In  immng,  an 
area  of  ground  near  the  mouth  of  the  mme  with 
a  floor  of  firmly  beaten  earth  or  paved  with 
stones,  on  which  the  ores  as  they  arrive  at  the 
surface  are  sorted  or  receive  their  first  rough 
treatment.     See  spalUng-floor. 

dressing-frame  (dres'ing-fram),  n.  A  frame  of 
wire  having  the  general  shape  above  ot  the 
shoulders  and  bust  of  a  woman,  and  below  fol- 
lowing the  curves  of  a  skirt:  used  m  shaping 
dresses,  draping  the  folds,  etc. 

dressing-gown  (dres'ing-goun), «. .  A  loose  and 
easy  gown  or  robe  worn  while  makmg  the  toilet 
or  when  in  dishabille.         .  ,  ,,  ^.  ,  , 

dressing-jacket  (dres'mg-3ak'''et),  n.  A  loose 
UDDcr  garment  of  washable  material  worn  by 
women  while  dressing.    Also  dressing-sach. 

dressing-knife  (dres'ing-nif),  n.  [<  ME.  dress- 
imknA  dressyngcnyfe,  etc  ]  A  slightly  curved 
blade  with  handles,  used  by  tanners  in  shaving 
off  the  fatty  tissue  from  the  hides. 
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Cokes  come  with  dryssynge  knyfe; 
They  brittened  tharo  als  thay  were  wode. 

Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 106). 

dressing-machine  (dres'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  1. 
A  machine  for  separating  the  bran  from  flour, 
consisting  of  a  skeleton  cylinder  covered  with 
wire,  and  carrying  from  six  to  eight  brushes. — 

2.  A  machine  in  which  twisted  yarn  is  sized, 
scraped,  brushed,  and  dried  by  hea;t  and  an 
air-blast,  to  remove  the  fuzz  and  slightly 
gloss  it. 

dressing-room  (dres'ing-rSm),  n.  A  room,  as 
one  opening  from  a  bedroom,  intended  to  be 
used  for  dressing:  as,  the  dressing^ooms  of  a 
theater. 

dressing-sack  (dres'ing-sak),  n.  Same  as  dress- 
ing-jaolcet.  [This  word  is  the  more  usual  in  the 
United  States,  and  dressimg-jaeket  in  England.] 

dressing-table  (dres'ing-ta'bl),  n.  1.  A  table 
provided  with  conveniences  for  adjusting  the 
dress ;  a  toilet-table. —  2.  A  dressing-bench. — 

3.  A  bench  on  which  ores  are  sorted. — 4.  A 
machine  for  dressing,  truing,  and  straightening 
stereotype  plates.    See  stereotype. 

dressmaker  (dres'ma''''k6r),  m.  One,  especially 
a  woman,  whose  occupation  is  the  making  of 
gowns  and  other  articles  of  female  attire. 

dressoir  (dre-swor'),  n.  [F. :  see  dresser'^.']  A 
sideboard;  a  court  cupboard;  a  dresser. 

dress-parade  (dres'pa-rad*),  n.  MiUt.,  a  tac- 
tical ceremonial  or  parade  in  full  uniform. 

The  darky  is  always  on  dress  parade.  The  moment  he 
gets  into  uniform  he  thinks  the  6yes  of  all  men  are  upon 
him.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  788. 

dress-spur  (dres'sper),  n.  A  name  given  to  a 
spur,  seen  on  medieval  brasses,  etc.,  the  rowel 
of  which  is  inclosed  in  a  smooth  ring,  and  which 
has  been  for  this  reason  thought  to  be  merely 
emblematic,  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  ring  is 
a  mere  device  of  shading  used  by  the  engraver  to  throw 
the  rowel  into  relief. 

dress-uniform  (dres'ii'''ni-f6rm),  n.  Milit,  the 
uniform  prescribed  to  be  worn  on  occasions  of 
ceremony. 

dressy  ((h-es'i),  a.  [<  dress  +  -y^."]  1.  Fond  of 
dress;  given  to  elaborate  or  showy  dressing. 
[Colloq.] 

"And  don't  trouble  to  dress,"  continued  the  consider- 
ate aunt,  *'  for  we  are  not  very  dressy  here. " 

Marriage,  I.  33. 

2.  Having  an  air  of  fashion  or  dress ;  modish ; 
stylish:  said  of  garments  or  materials.  [Colloq.] 

Many  hints  had  been  given  on  the  virtues  of  black  vel- 
vet gowns  ;  .  .  .  they  were  drea»y,  and  not  too  dressy. 

Marriage,  I.  206. 

drestl.    An  occasional  preterit  and  past  parti- 
ciple of  dress. 
drest^t,  »■    See  drast. 

dretchM,  i>-  *•  [ME.  drechen,  dreccJien,  later 
dretcken,  <  AS.  dreccan,  vex,  trouble,  afflict. 
Connection  with  dretch^  doubtful.]  To  vex; 
trouble;  oppress. 

This  chanteclere  gan  gronen  in  his  throte. 
As  man  that  in  his  dreme  is  drecched  sore. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  L  S7. 

"Truly,"  said  the  bishop,  "I  saw  the  angels  heave  up 
Sir  Launoelot  towards  heaven,  and  the  gates  of  heaven 
opened  against  him."  "It  is  but  dretching  of  swevens," 
said  Sir  Bors,  "for  I  doubt  not  Sir  Launcelot  aileth  noth- 
ing but  good. "     SirT.  Malory,  Morte  d' Arthur,  III.  clxxv. 

dretch^t,  "•  «•  [=  S^-  ^I'^tdh,  dratch,  linger,  < 
ME.  drechen,  dreechen,  later  dretelien,  linger, 
delay  (not  in  AS.  in  this  sense)*  Perhaps  = 
MHGr.  trecken,  Gr.  trecken  =  D.  trekken  =  Dan. 
trcBhke,  draw,  pull  (D.  and  Dan.  forms  perhaps 
of  HG.  origin).]    To  delay ;  linger. 

What  shold  I  drecche,  or  telle  of  his  array? 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1264. 
Be  than  [by  then]  the  Komaynez  ware  rebuykyde  a ly ttiUei 
With-drawes  theyme  drerely  and  dreches  no  lengare. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2164. 

dreult,  i>'  »•    -^  obsolete  spelling  of  drool. 

drevet,  v.  t.    See  drove^. 

drevilt,  »•    Same  as  drivel^. 

drew  (dro).    Preterit  of  draw. 

dreyt,  «•    See  drayK 

dreyet,  «'■   Ad.  obsolete  form  of  dry.    Chaucer. 

dreyer,  ».     See  dreier. 

dreyling  (dri'Hng),  n.    An  old  Danish  copper 

coin,  a  quarter-skilling. 

dreyntt.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  drencK': 
Dreyssena,  n.    See  Dreissena. 
drib^t  (drib),  V.     [A  dial,  var.,  like  drub,  of  ME. 

drepen,  hit,  strike,  slay :  see  drub.    In  part  (def . 

2)  mixed  with  drib^,  dr%bUe\  q.  v.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  cut  off;  chop  off.  Dekker.   Specifically— 

2.  To  cut  off  little  by  little ;  cheat  by  small  and 
reiterated  tricks ;  purloin. 

He  who  drives  their  bargains  dribs  a  part.        Dryden. 


dridder 

,3.  To  entice  step  by  step. 

With  daily  lies  she  dribs  thee  Into  cost 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  L 

4.  In  archery,  to  shoot  directly  at  short  range. 
Not  at  the  first  sight,  nor  with  a  dribbed  shot, 
Love  gave  the  wound,  which  while  I  breathe  will  bleed. 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

II.  intrans.  In  archery,  to  shoot  at  a  mark  at 
short  range. 

drib^t  (drib),  V.  i.     [A  dial.  var.  of  drip  (MB. 

drippen)  or  of  the  related  ME.  drepen,  drop; 

due  prob.  in  part  to  the  freq.  dribble^  for  *drip- 

,  pie.    See  drip,  dribble^,  dribble^.^    To  dribble; 

drivel. 

Like  drunkards  that  dribbis. 

Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel,  L  641. 

drib^  (drib),  n.    [<  d/rib"^,  v. ;  or  else  an  abbr. 

of  driblet,  dribblet.']    A  drop ;  a  driblet,  or  smaU 

quantity. 

Rhymes  retailed  in  dribbs.        Swift,  On  Gibb's  Psalms. 

We  are  sending  such  regiments  and  dribs  from  here  and 

Baltimore  as  we  can  spare  to  Haiper's  Ferry. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  241. 

dribbert  (drib'er),  TO.    [<  dnfti,  «>.,  4, -f- -eri.]   In 
archery,  one  who  shoots  at  short  range.  Ascham. 
dribbett  (drib'et),  n.     [Var.  of  driblet.']    Same 
as  driblet. 

Their  poor  pittances  are  injuriously  compounded,  and 
slowly  payd  by  dribbets,  and  with  infinite  delayea. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  143. 

dribblei  (drib'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dribbled,  ppr. 
dribbling.  [Formerly  also  drible;  for  *dripple 
(=  LG.  drippeln),  freq.  of  drip :  see  drip,  and 
cf.  drib^.']  I,  intrans.  1.  To  fall  in  drops  or 
small  particles,  or  in  a  quick  succession  of 
drops :  as,  water  dribbles  from  the  eaves. 

Which  receiver  .  .  .  allows  the  grain  to  dribble  only 
in  small  quantities  into  the  central  hole  in  the  upper  mill- 
stone. Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  xv. 
'Twas  there  I  caught  from  Uncle  Reuben's  lips. 
In  dribblirm  monologue  'twixt  whiifs  and  sips, 
The  story  I  so  long  have  tried  to  tell. 

Lowell,  Fitz  Adam's  Story. 

2t.  To  fall  weakly  and  slowly. 
The  dribbling  dart  of  love.  Shah,  M.  for  M.,  i.  4. 

3.  To  act  or  thinkfeebly ;  want  vigor  or  energy. 
[Bare.] 

Small  temptations  allure  but  dribling  offenders. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

4.  To  be  of  trifling  importance.     [Rare.] 
Some<fri&&Zi7ip'sl£irmishes.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  697. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  throw  down  or  let  fall  in 

drops  or  bits. 

Let  the  cook  follow  with  a  ladle  full  of  soup,  and  dribble 
it  all  the  way  up  stairs.      Swift,  Directions  for  Servants. 

2.  To  give  out  in  small  portions:  of  ten  with  om#. 
stripes,  too,  at  intervals,  dribbled  out  the  Marsala  with 

a  solemnity  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  duke's 
butler.  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xxvii. 

3.  In  foot-ball  and  other  games,  to  give  a  slight 
kick  or  shove  to,  as  the  ball,  without  intend- 
ing to  send  it  far. 

As  we  wheeled  quickly,  I  saw  that  one  of  the  other  two 
men  on  our  side  had  stopped  it  [the  ball],  and  was  begin- 
ning to  driiible  it  along.    F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  viii. 

dribble^  (drib'l),  «.  [<  driblle\  v.]  1.  Any 
small  quantity  of  dropping  or  trickling  fluid ; 
a  dropping  or  dripping:  as,  the  dribble  from  the 
eaves. 

If  that  little  dribble  of  an  Avon  had  succeeded  in  engen- 
dering Shakespeare,  what  a  giant  might  we  not  look  for 
from  the  mighty  womb  of  Mississippi? 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  186. 

2.  Drizzly  or  wet  weather.     [Scotch.] 

Now  thou's  tum'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble 

An'  cranreuch  cauld  I    Burns,  To  a  Mouse. 

dribble^  (drib'l),  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  driveP-  by  con- 
fusion with  dribble^.  Cf.  drabble.]  To  drivel; 
slaver. 

dribble^t  (drib'l),  n.    A  variant  of  drivel^. 

dribbler  (drib'ler),  n.  A  weak  person ;  a  driv- 
eler. 

The  aspirants  and  wranglers  at  the  bar,  the  dribblers 
and  the  spit-fires.    Soutfiey,  The  Doctor,  interchapter  vii. 

driblet,  dribblet  (drib'let),  n.  [<  dribble^  + 
dim.  -et.]  A  small  piece  or  part ;  any  incon- 
siderable part  of  a  whole :  as,  the  money  was 
paid  in  driblets;  the  food  was  doled  out  in  drib- 
lets. 
The  driblet  of  a  day.  Dryden. 

The  savings  banks  of  the  United  States  had,  in  1887, 
some  $1,200,000,000  of  deposits.  .  .  .  Saved  in  dribblets,  it 
would  have  been  spent  in  dribblets,  and  would  have^assed 
out  of  reckoning  without  doing  the  world  any  service,  but 
for  the  savings  banks.  Tlie  Century,  XXXV,  966. 

dridder  (drid'fer),  n.    Same  as  dreder. 


driddle 

driddle  (drid'l),  !'.  ». ;  pret.  and  pp.  driddled,, 
ppr.  driddling.  [So.,  also  -written  druitle,  dru- 
tU ;  origin  obscure.]  1.  To  play  unskilfully, 
as  on  the  vioUn. 

A  pigmy  scraper  -wi'  his  fiddle, 

Wna  us'd  at  trysts  and  fairs  to  driddle. 

Burnt,  Jolly  Beggars. 

2.  To  wander  aimlessly  or  feebly  from  place 
to  place. — 3.  To  work  constantly  without  mak- 
ing much  progress. 

driest,  o.     Aji  obsolete  spelling  of  dry. 

drie^,  v.  t.    A  Scotch  spelling  of  dre^. 

Wonld'st  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie^ 
Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear— 
Then,  daring  warrior,  follow  rae  ! 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  il.  5. 

drier  (dri'6r),  n.  [<  dry  +  -eri.]  One  who  or 
that  which  dries  or  is  used  in  drying.  Specifl- 
cally — (a)  A  machine  or  mechanical  contrivance  or  appa- 
ratus used  in  removing  moisture  from  some  substance :  as, 
afruit-rfn'er;  a  clothes-drier  ;  a  grain-drier.  (6)  Any  sub- 
stance added  to  a  paint  to  increase  its  drying  quality.  It 
may  be  a  liquid,  such  as  japan,  or  a  dry  material,  as  oxid 
of  lead,  oxid  of  manganese,  burnt  umber,  or  sugar  of 
lead.  Also  spelled  dri/er.— Centrifugal  drier,  a  ma^ 
chine  in  which  rotary  motion  is  the  direct  means  of  ex- 
tracting moisture.  It  consists  of  two  circular  tubs  of 
metal  placed  one  within  the  other,  the  smaller  one  being 
pierced  with  many  small  holes  and  revolving  on  its  axis. 
On  placing  sugar,  wet  fabrics,  etc. ,  within  the  interior  ves- 
sel and  setting  it  in  rapid  motion,  the  water  is  expelled 
by  centrifugal  force.    See  evaporator  and  lurriber-drier. 

dner,  driest  (dii'6r,  dii'est).  Comparative  and 
superlative  degrees  of  dry. 

drifet,  v.    A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  drive. 

drift  (drift),  TO.  [<  ME.  drift,  dryft,  act  of  driv- 
ing, a  drove,  shower  of  rain  or  snow,  impulse 
(not  in  AS. ;  =  OFries.  *drift  (in  oomp.  ur-drift) 

.  =  D.  drift,  a  drove,  flock,  course,  current,  ar- 
dor, =  MLGr.  drift  =  MHG.  trift,  a  drove,  herd, 
pasture,  drift  (of  wood,  etc.),  activity,  =  Icel. 
drift,  dript,  a  snow-drift,  =  Sw.  drift,  impulse, 
instinct,  =  Dan.  drift,  instinct,  inclination, 
drove,  (naut.)  drift,  leeway) ;  with  formative  -t, 
<  AS.  drifan,  pp.  drifen,  drive:  see  drive.']  1. 
A  driving;  a  force  impelling  or  urging  for- 
ward; impulse;  hence,  figuratively,  overbear- 
ing power  or  influence. 

The  ffolke  was  so  ferd,  that  on  flete  were, 
AH  drede  for  to  drowne  with  dryft  of  the  se  ; 
And  in  perell  were  put  all  the  proude  kynges. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4635. 

The  dragoun  dreew  him  awaie  with  drift  of  his  winges. 

Alisaunder  of  Maeedoine  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  998. 

Abad  man,  being  under  the  drift  of  any  passion,  will  still 
follow  the  impulse  of  it  till  something  interposes. 

South,  Sermons. 
There  is  a  kind  of  undertow  in  that  rich  baritone  of  his 
that  sweeps  our  minds  from  their  foothold  into  deeper 
waters  with  a  dHft  we  cannot  and  would  not  resist. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  383. 

2.  Anything  driven;  especially,  an  assemblage 
or  a  number  of  things  or  animals  driven,  or  im- 
pelled by  any  kind  of  force :  as,  a  drift  of  trees 
in  a  torrent ;  a  drift  of  cattle  (a  drove) ;  a  drift 
of  bullets. 

Anton  Shiel,  he  loves  not  me. 
For  I  gat  twa  drifts  of  his  sheep. 

Hobie  Noble  (Clilld's  Ballads,  VI.  100). 
A  dryft  of  tame  swine. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  80. 

We  saw  a  great  drift ;  so  we  heaved  out  our  skiff,  and 

it  proved  a  fir  log,  which  seemed  to  have  been  many  years 

in  the  water.  Winthroxi,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  20. 

Drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky.  Dryden. 

Beyond  the  lodge  the  city  lies, 

Beneath  its  drift  of  smoke. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

Hence — 3.  A  heap  of  any  matter  driven  to- 
gether: as,  a  drift  of  snow,  or  a  saov-drift;  a 
drift  of  sand. 

A  smooth  white  mound  the  brush- pile  showed, 
A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

4.  Course  of  anything;  tendency;  aim;  inten- 
tion :  as,  the  drift  of  reasoning  or  argument ; 
the  drift  of  a  discourse. 

And  then  he  taketh  him  al  to  the  deuises  of  his  worldly 
connsailers,  and  .  .  .  maketh  many  wise  waies  as  he 
weneth,  and  al  turne  at  length  vnto  foly,  and  one  subtil 
drift  driueth  an  other  to  naught. 

Sir  T.  More,  CumJort  against  Tribulation  (1673),  fol.  41. 

These  Furies :  who  with  fell  despight .  .  .  pursue  (in- 
censed) 
Their  damned  drifts  in  Adam  first  commenced. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  1. 
Hovers  betwixt  two  factions,  and  explores 
The  drifts  of  both. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  2. 
He  threw  in  some  .  .  .  commonplace  morality  to  con- 
ceal his  real  drift.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  416. 

5.  In  geol.,  loose  detrital  material,  fragments 
of  rook,  boulders,  sand,  gravel,  or  clay,  or  a 
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mixture  of  two  or  more  of  these  deposits,  rest- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  bed-rock.  The  term  drift 
was  introduced  by  Lyell  in  1840,  to  take  the  place  of  dUu- 
mum,  with  which  latter  word  the  idea  of  a  universal  del- 
uge, and  especially  the  Noachian  deluge,  had  been  gener- 
ally associated.  (See  dUuvium.)  The  word  drift  is  now 
usually  applied  to  detrital  deposits  when  it  is  intended  to 
include  at  the  same  time  the  transportation  from  a  dis- 
tance. Almost  all  detrital  material  has,  however,  been 
formed  with  more  or  less  help  from  running  water,  and 
therefore  must  in  that  process  have  been  moved  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  place  of  its  origin.  It  is 
especially  with  reference  to  material  lying  on  the  surface 
in  northern  Europe  and  northeastern  North  America  that 
the  term  drift  is  used  at  present  by  geologists,  and  it  is 
frequently  called  northern  drift,  since  much  of  it  has  been 
moved  in  a  southerly  direction.  And  since  ice  is  believed 
by  most  geologists  to  have  been  the  principal  agent  by 
which  this  drift  was  moved,  it  is  also  denominated  glacial 
drift,  while  the  detrital  material  transported  by  the  agency 
of  ice  at  the  present  time  is  not  so  called.  See  glacier 
and  moraine, 

6.  In  mining,  a  nearly  horizontal  excavation 
made  in  opening  or  working  a  mine :  nearly  the 
synonym  of  level.  The  levels  or  drifts  are  the  nearly 
horizontal  openings  in  a  mine ;  the  shafts  are  the  nearly 
vertical  openings  by  which  the  levels  are  connected  and 
made  accessible.  (See  level  and  adit.)  A  drift  is  wholly 
within  the  soil  or  rock ;  an  open  cut  is  open  to  the  sky. 
Also  driftway. 

7.  Naut. ,  the  leeway  which  a  vessel  makes  when 
lying  to  or  hove  to  during  a  gale.  Also  driftway. 
—  8.  In  ship-building,  the  difference  between 
the  size  of  a  bolt  and  the  hole  into  which  it  is 
to  be  driven,  or  between  the  circumference  of 
a  hoop  and  the  circumference  of  the  mast  on 
which  it  is  to  be  driven. —  9.  The  horizontal 
oversetting  force  or  pressure  outward  exerted 
by  an  arch  on  the  piers  on  which  it  rests. — 10. 
Slow  movement  of  a  galvanometer-needle,  gen- 
erally due  to  changes  in  the  torsional  elasticity 
of  the  suspending  fiber. — 11.  In  mech.,  a  long- 
ish  round  and  slightly  tapering  piece  of  steel 
used  for  enlarging  a  hole  in  a  metallic  plate ;  a 
dri£t-bolt;  a  punch.  It  sometimes  has  grooves 
cut  in  spirals  on  the  sides,  to  give, it  cutting 
edges.  Also  called  (inTOr. — 12.  MiUt.:  (a)  A 
tool  used  in  ramming  down  the  composition 
contained  in  a  rocket  or  similar  firework.  (6) 
A  priming-iron  to  clean  the  vent  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance  from  burning  particles  after  each  dis- 
charge. [Eng.]  (c)  In  gun.,  same  as  deriva- 
tion, 6. — 13.  A  green  lane.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser., 
V.  302.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 14.  Delay;  procrasti- 
nation.    [Scotch.] 

Trouble  uppon  trouble  is  the  matter  and  exercise  of  pa- 
tience, lang  drift  and  delay  of  thinges  hoped  for  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  true  patience.  B.  Bruce,  Eleven  Sermons. 

15.  [D.  drift,  a  course,  current,  apassing.]  In 
South  Africa,  a  ford. — 16.  The  mstance  tra- 
versed in  making  a  single  haul  of  a  dredge. — 
Brift  epoch.  See  glacial  epoch,  under  glacial. — Drift  of 
a  current,  the  rate  at  which  it  flows. — Drift  of  tLe 
forest,  in  Eng.  law,  a  driving  together  of  the  cattle  that 
are  in  a  forest,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  conditiou  and 
status,  as  to  ownership,  commonableness,  etc. ;  a  kind  of 
"round-up."— Drifts  In  the  Sheer  draft.  See  drafd.— 
Glacial  drift.  See  above,  6,  and  otocioZ.- Northern 
drift,  in  geol.,  a  name  given  to  boulder-clay  of  the  Pleis- 
tocene period,  when  its  materials  were  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  by  polar  currents  from  the  north.  See 
above,  5. — Road-drift,  the  materials  scraped  from  a 
road,  as  in  repairing  it. 

drift  (drift),  V.  [<  drift,  ».]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
float  or  be  driven  along  by  a  current  of  water 
or  air;  be  carried  at  random  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  or  tide ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  be  car- 
ried as  if  by  accident  or  involuntarily  into  a 
course  of  action  or  state  of  circumstances. 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  vi. 

Half  the  night 
Buoy'd  upon  floating  tackle  and  broken  spars. 
These  drafted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at  morn. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

.After  1860  he  [Tilden]  drifted  into  New  York  State  poli- 
tics. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  387. 

2.  To  accumnlate  in  heaps  by  the  force  of 
wind;  be  driven  into  heaps. 

The  nightwind  smooths  with  drifting  sand 

Our  track.  Whittier,  At  Port  Royal. 

3.  In  mining,  to  run  a  drift.    See  drift,  n.,  6. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  drive  into  heaps:  as,  a  cur- 
rent of  wind  drifts  snow  or  sand. — 2.  To  cover 
with  drifts  or  driftage. 

The  sides  of  the  road  were  drifted  with  heaps  of  wild 
hawthorn  and  honeysuclde  in  full  bloom. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  240. 

The  roads  were  drifted  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the 
ploughs  could  not  be  passed  through  in  many  places. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  187. 

3.  To  excavate  horizontally  or  in  a  horizontal 
direction;  drive.  Shafts  are  snnh;  levels  or 
drifts  are  driven  or  d/rifted. 
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There  is  for  every  soil  a  limit  in  depth  lieyond  which  It 
becomes  more  expedient  to  drift  the  required  way,  and 
construct  a  vaulted  tunnel  of  sufficient  dimensions,  than 
to  make  an  open  cutting  with  the  requisite  slopes. 

incyc.  Brit.,  IV.  448. 

4.  To  delay;  put  off.    Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

The  Lord,  suppose  hee  drifted  and  delayed  the  effect  of 
his  prayer,  .  .  .  yit  he  heareth  him. 

B.  Bruce,  Eleven  Sermons. 

driftage  (drif'taj),  n.  [<  drift  +  -age."]  1. 
That  which  is  drifted;  drift.— 2.  Naut.,  the 
amount  of  deviation  from  a  ship's  course  due 
to  leeway. — 3.  In  gun.  and  archery,  windage. 

drift-ancuor  (drift'ang'''kor),  n.  Same  as  sea- 
anchor. 

drift-bolt  (drift'bolt),  n.  A  bolt,  commonly 
made  of  steel,  used  for  driving  out  other  bolts. 

drift-current  (drift '  kur "  ent),  n.  A  current 
produced  by  the  force  of  tte  wind. 

A  cmrent  thus  directly  impelled  by  wind  Is  termed  a 
drift-current.  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  19. 

drift-ice  (drift'is),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  drifts  =  Dan. 
driv-is.]  Masses  of  detached  floating  ice  which 
drift  with  the  wind  or  ocean  currents,  as  in  the 
polar  seas. 

drift-land  (dritt'land),  to.  In  old  Eng.  law,  a 
tribute  paid  yearly  by  some  tenants,  to  the 
king  or  a  landlord,  for  the  privilege  of  driving 
cattle  through  a  manor  on  the  way  to  fairs  or 

driftless  (drif t'les),  a.  i<  drift  + -less.]  1.  With- 
out drift  or  aim;  purposeless;  aimless.  North 
British  Bev. —  2.  Free  from  drift  or  driftage. 

Whitney  describes  the  surface  of  the  rock  within  the 
driftless  region  as  being  uneven  and  irregular. 

Geikie,  Ice  Age,  p.  500. 

drift-mining  (drif  fml'^ning),  n.  A  term  used 
in  various  gold  regions  to  denote  that  kind  of 
mining  which  is  carried  on  by  following,  by 
means  of  drifts  or  levels,  the  detrital  material 
in  the  channels  of  former  rivers,  now  obliter- 
ated and  covered  with  volcanic  and  other  ac- 
cumulations. 

drift-net  (drift'net),  TO.  A  gill-net  supported 
upright  in  the  water  by  floats  and  distended  by 
means  of  weights  below. 

drift-netter  (driffnefer),  m.  A  fisherman  who 
uses  a  drift-  or  gill-net. 

drift-sail  (drift'sal),  n.  Naut.,  a  sail  attached 
to  a  hawser,  thrown  overboard  and  veered  ahead 
so  as  to  act  as  a  drag  and  keep  the  ship's  head 
to  the  sea  in  heavy  weather. 

driftway  (drift'wa),  to.  1.  A  road  over  which 
cattle  are  driven. 

The  horse-passengerway  became  in  lapse  of  time  a  drift, 
way.  Contemporary  Bev.,  L.  376. 

2.  Naut.  and  in  mining,  same  as  drift. 

drift^weed  (drift'wed),  to.  1.  Same  as  gulf- 
weed. — 2.  In  England,  the  tangle,  Laminaria 
digitata,  especially  cylindrical  portions  of  the 
frond. 

driftwood  (drift'wud),  ».  "Wood  drifted  or 
floated  by  water.  . 

drifty  (drif'ti),  a.    Forming  or  characterized 
by  drifts,  especially  of  snow. 
Drifty  nights  an'  dripping  summers.  Bogg. 

drightt,  n.  [ME.,  also  drigt,  earlier  drihten,  < 
AS.  drihten,  dryhten,  a  ruler,  lord,  prince,  esp. 
the  Lord  (=  OS.  drohtin  =  OFries.  drochten  = 
OHG.  truhUn,  trohtin,  trehtin,  MHG.  truhten, 
trohten,  trehten  =  Icel.  drottinn  =  OSw.  droUn, 
droten,  Sw.  drott  =  Dan.  drat  (Goth,  not  re- 
corded), a  ruler,  lord),  <  driht,  dryht,  also  ge- 
driht,  gedryht,  ME.  drihte  (=  OS.  druht,  in 
eomp.,  =  OFries.  dracht,  drecht  =  0H<3r.  *truht, 
MHG.  truht,  trucht  =  Icel.  droit),  a  host,  com- 
pany, retinue,  following,  people  (cf.  Goth  ga- 
drauhts,  a  soldier;  cf.  drauhtinon,  serve  as  a 
soldier,  drauhtinassus,  military  service),  <  dred- 
gan,  bear,  endure  (=  Goth,  driugan,  serve  as  a 
soldier) :  see  dree^,  and  cf.  drossard.]  A  lord; 
a  chief;  in  a  particular  sense,  the  Lord. 

Me  thinkth  bi  thine  crois  ligte  [shining). 
That  thu  longest  to  ure  drigte. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1310. 

Which  dereworthe  dright  desires  mee  too  hane? 

Alisaunder  of  Maeedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  692. 

drigie  (drij'i), «.    Same  as  dirgie. 

drilli  (dril),  V.  [The  meanings  of  drill  are  more 
or  less  involved  with  those  of  trill,  making  their 
separation,  in  history  and  definition,  a  matter 
of  some  tmcertainty.  DrilU,  <  D.  drillen,,  bore, 
turn  round,  whirl,  wheel,  shake,  brandish,  ex- 
ercise in  the  management  of  arms,  train,  = 
LG.  drillen,  bore,  aSo  vex,  tease,  tire  with  im- 
portunities, 'bore,'  =  MHG.  drellen,  turn  round, 
G.  drillen,  bore,  train,  also  tire,  'l^re,'  =Dan. 
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drille,  bore,  tire,  'bore,'  drill  (in  agri.),  =  Sw 
anlla,  bore  (the  G.  and  Soand.  forms  are  prob" 
?!  r!?-  origin),  =  AS.  thyreUan,  Ut.  pierce,  e! 
thnll,  make  a  hole,  <  MD.  drille,  a  hole,  =  AS 
thyrel,  a,  hole:  see  thrill.  See  also  triin  and 
inH2,  and  cf.  drill2.-\  I.  iraws.  1.  To  pierce  or 
make  a  hole  in  -with  a  drill  or  a  similar  tool,  or 
as  if  -with  a  drill. 

Perforated  sore, 
And  driU'd  In  holes,  the  aolid  oak  is  found, 
By  worms  voracious  eaten  through  and  through. 

Coviper,  Task,  1.  26. 
2.  To  make  with  a  driU :  as,  to  drill  a  hole.— 
of.  To  wear  away  or  waste  slowly. 
This  accident  hath  drilled  away  the  whole  summer. 

Swift. 

4.  To  instruct  and  exercise  in  military  tactics 
and  the  use  of  arms ;  hence,  to  traia  in  any- 
thing with  the  practical  thoroughness  charac- 
teristic of  military  traiaiug. 

And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march  of  mind  ' 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington,  vli. 
He  drilled  himself  till  inflexible  habit  stood  sentinel 
before  all  those  postern-weaknesses  which  temperament 
leaves  unbolted  to  temptation. 

Lowell,  Mreside  Travels,  p.  78. 

5.  On  American  railroads,  to  shift  (cars  or  loco- 
motives) about,  or  run  them  back  and  forth,  at 
a  terminus  or  station,  in  order  to  get  them  into 
the  desired  position.— 6t.  To  draw  on;  entice; 
decoy. 

At  length  they  driU'd  them  [Indians]  by  discourse  so 
near,  that  our  Men  lay'd  hold  on  all  three  at  once. 

Dumpier,  Voyages,  I.  114. 
With  faint  Kesistance  let  her  drill  him  on. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

7.  i<  drill,  n.,4:.2  In  agri.:  (a)  To  sow  in  rows, 
drills,  or  channels :  as,  to  drill  wheat.  (6)  To 
sow  with  seed  in  drills  :  as,  the  field  was  drilled, 
not  sown  broadcast. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  go  through  exercises  in 
military  tactics. —  3.  To  sow  seed  in  drills. 
drilll  (dril),  n.  [=  D.  dril  =  LG.  drill  =  Dan. 
dril  =  Sw.  drill,  a  drill;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A 
tool  for  boring  holes  in  metal,  stone,  or  other 
hard  substance;  specifically, 
a  steel  cutting-tool  fixed  to 
a  drill-stock,  bow-lathe,  or 
drilling-machine.  See  cuts 
under  how-drill,  brace-drill, 
aud  aramp-drill.  in  the  widest 
sense,  the  term  is  used  to  include  all 
drilling-machines,  or  machines  for 
perforating  stone,  metal,  etc.,  such 
as  the  rock-drill,  diamond  drill,  den- 
tal drill,  etc. ;  but  not  boring-ma- 
chines which  are  used  for  wood.  Also 
called  drill-bit. 

A  Idnd  of  patent  drill 
To  force  an  entrance  to  the  Nation's 
till.      Lowell,  Tempora  Mutantur. 

2.  In  mining,  a  borer:  the 
more  common  term  in  the 
United  States. — 3.  In  agri., 
planting  seeds,  as  of  grasses,  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
etc.,  by  dropping  them  in  rows  and  covering 
them  with  earth.  Such  machines  vary  in  form  and 
size  from  a  small  hand-implement  sowing  one  row  to  the 
gang-drill  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses,  and  heavy  steam- 
power  machines  drawn  by  a  rope  from  a  traction-engine, 
as  in  steam-plowing.  Horse-power  drills  are  sometimes 
fitted  with  self-feeding  devices  for  regulating  the  speed  aud 
the  amount  of  feed  from  the  hopper  to  the  tubes  that  con- 
vey the  seed  to  the  ground.  They  all  have  some  form  of 
share  or  tool  for  opening  or  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
seed,  immediately  in  front  of  the  tube  that  distributes  the 
seed.  Nearly  all  forms  have  also  an  attachment  for  cov- 
ering the  seed  after  it  has  been  dropped.  Some  of  the 
larger  machines,  particularly  for  steam-power,  are  com- 
bined harrows  and  drUls.  Grain-  or  seed-drilling  machines 
are  sometimes  called  seeders  or  seeding-machines. 
4.  (o)  A  row  of  seeds  deposited  in  the  earth.  (6) 
The  trench  or  channel  in  which  the  seeds  are 
deposited.— 5.  A  shell-flsh  which  is  destructive 
to  oyster-beds  by  boring  into  the  shells  of  young 
oysters.  In  the  United  States  the  name  is  applied  to 
llrosalpinx  cimerea,  a  moricino  gastropod  with  a  shell 
about  an  inch  long,  of  an  ashy  or  brownish  coloration, 
with  10  or  12  undulations  on  the  body-whorl.  It  lays  its, 
eggs  in  capsules  containing  about  a  dozen  eggs.  It  ranges 
along  the^tlantio  coast  from  Canada  to  Florida,  but  is 
rare  nortb  of  Massachusetts.  Also  called  iorer  and  mail- 
bore. 
The  destructive  drill,  which  works  its  way  into  the  sheU 

6  The  act  of  training  soldiers  in  military  tac- 
tics ;  hence,  in  general,  the  act  of  teaching  by 
repeated  exercises. 

The  second  substitute  for  temperament  is  drill,  the  pow- 
er of  use  and  routine.  Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 
Archimedean  drllL  Same  as  Persian  drUl.-^- 
head  drill,  a  dentists'  drill  with  an  enlarged  conical  head 


^,  ordinary  iron  drill; 
B,  twist-drill;  C,  coun- 
tersink-drill ;  Z),H-drill. 

a  machine  for 
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the  surface  of  which  is  formed  into  a  series  of  cutting 
edges:  used  to  excavate  a  cavity  for  filling.— Car-bOX 
drill,  a  drill  used  to  remove  damaged  cap-bolts  from  the 
boxes  of  car- trucks.— Centrifugal  drIU,  a  drill  which 
carries  a  fly-wheel  upon  the  stock  to  maintain  steady  mo- 
tion.—  Dental  drill,  a  dentists'  instrument  of  various 
forms,  for  cutting  out  decayed  portions  of  teeth,  open- 
ing a  nerve-cavity,  etc.— Diamond  drill,  (a)  A  drill  or 
borer  which  cuts  by  means  of  diamonds  set  like  teeth  in 
an  annular  bit  or  boring-head.  The  boring-head,  which  is 
a  hollow  cylinder,  is  made  to  revolve  with  rapidity  by 
suitable  machinery,  so  that  a  large  hole  can  be  made  by 
cutting  out  only  a  small  quantity  of  rock,  a  solid  core  of 
which  fills  the  hollow  of  the  cylinder  and  is  broken  off  and 
removed  from  time  to  time.  (6)  In  dentistry,  a,  small  iron 
drill  into  the  end  of  which  is  set  a  small  piece  of  bort.  — 
Double  drill,  a  drill  with  two  cutters :  used  for  making 
countersink-holes,  as  for  screw-  or  rivet-heads. — Double- 
traverse  drill,  an  adjustable  machine-tool  for  making 
exactly  similar  holes  simultaneously  at  a  distance  apart, 
as  in  the  two  ends  of  a  bridge-link.  It  is  used  when  several 
pieces  exactly  alike  are  required.  JE.  B.  Knight.— Ez.- 
Panding  drill,  a  drill  with  a  pair  of  adjustable  bits  which 
can  be  spread  apart  at  any  given  depth,  to  increase  the 
width  of  the  hole  at  that  point.— Hnlshing-drlll,  any 
form  of  drill  making  a  smooth  cut,  used  to  follow  a  drill 
doing  rapid  but  rough  work. — Fluted  drill,  a  drill  upon 
which  are  formed,  on  opposite  sides,  two  longitudinal 
grooves  or  flutes.  The  cutting  faces  at  the  point  are  form- 
ed by  the  edges  of  these  flutes,  which  are  cut  away  in  coni- 
cal form.— Forked  driU,  a  slotting-tool  with  a  forked 
point,  used  in  a  slot-drilhng  machine.  It  is  either  forged 
and  ground  from  solid  steel  or  formed  by  fixing  two 
movable  cutters  in  a  stock.  Its  action  is  rapid,  but  it 
leaves  a  rough  surface,  and  must  be  followed  by  a  finish- 
ing-tooL— Lip  drill,  any  flat  drill  upon  the  cutting  edge 
of  which  a  lip  is  formed,  either  by  grinding  or  during 
the  process  of  forging.  The  lip  adds  to  the  speed  and 
cleanness  of  working.— Persian  drUl.  (a)  A  hand-drill 
operated  by  a  nut  moved  backward  and  forward  over  a 
quick  screw  on  the  stock  of  the  drill.  (6)  A  screw-stock 
drill  in  which,  by  means  of  bevel-pinions,  the  motion  of 
the  screw-stock  is  transmitted  to  a  drill  at  right  angles 
to  the  stock.  Also  called  Archimedean  drill,  screw-stock 
drffl.— Pierclng-drlU,  a  drill  for  making  a  hole,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  flnishing-drill  or  a  slotting-drill. — Pin 
drill,  a  drill  having  a  cylindrical  pin  projecting  from  the 
center  of  its  cutting  face.  It  is  used  to  enlarge  a  hole 
previously  made,  or  to  face  off  the  surface  around  such  a 
hole,  the  pin  being  inserted  into  the  hole  and  holding  the 
tool  true.— Plain  drill,  a  drill  of  which  the  angular  cut- 
ting end  is  formed  on  a  shank  flattened  on  opposite  sides 
toward  the  point.  Such  drills  do  fair  work  for  small  holes, 
but  should  be  made  with  the  narrow  sides  parallel  for  a 
short  distance  from  the  point,  to  afford  guidance  to  the 
tool  in  the  hole,  as  well  as  for  the  needs  of  sharpening. 
—Pneumatic  drill,  a  drill  actuated  by  mechanism  for 
which  compressed  air  supplies  the  power ;  an  air-drill. — 
Eose  drill,  a  drill  with  a  cylindrical  cutting  lace,  cut  on 
the  edge  in  a  series  of  teeth:  used  forflnishing,  especially 
in  slot-drilling.— Roughlng-drlll,  any  form  of  drill  adapt- 
ed for  speedy  working,  but  producing  a  rough  cut,  such 
as  the  forked  drill.— Screw-stock  drill.  Same  as  Per- 
momdrffl.— Serpent's-tongue  drill,  a  flat-ended  drill  of 
which  the  point  has  the  form  of  a  sharpened  oval.  It  is 
used  in  a  lathe,  and  is  not  suitable  for  very  hard  or  for  very 
soft  materials. — Square-ended  drill,  a  drill  of  which 
the  cylindrical  end  is  beveled  off  to  a  straight  cutting 
edge,  from  the  center  of  which  a  small  indentation  is  cut 
out:  used  for  slotting,  etc. — Swiss  drill,  a  cylindrical 
drill  of  which  one  half  the  body  is  cut  away  at  the  point, 
and  the  remainder  is  sharpened  in  the  form  of  one  half  of 
a  quadrangular  pyramid.  It  is  a  form  of  single-acting 
metal-drill. — Teat  drill,  a  square-faced  cylindrical  drill 
with  a  sharp,  pyramidal  projection  or  teat  issuing  from 
the  center  of  the  cutting  face.  It  is  used  to  flatten  or 
flnish  the  bottoms  of  holes. — Twist  drill,  a  cylindrical 
drill  around  the  body  of  which  is  carried  a  deep  spiral 
groove,  so  that  the  tool  appears  as  if  twisted  from  a  flat 
bar.  The  point  is  sharpened  to  an  obtuse  angle.  Such 
drills  are  used  in  all  sizes,  from  a  diameter  of  three  inches 
down. — Vertical  drill,  a  drill  with  a  vertical  spindle.  K 
H.  Knight. — Wail-driU,  a  drilling-machine  set  up  against 
a  wall,  and  not  fitted  with  a  table  to  receive  the  work. 
The  drilling-tool  is  often  carried  on  a  radial  arm  for  facility 
in  adjusting  it  to  the  work.  It  is  used  for  large  work,  not 
adapted  to  be  placed  on  a  table.— Watchmakers'  drill, 
a  small  drill  with  a  spear-shaped  head  having  an  obtuse 
or  but  slightly  acute  point,  the  edge  of  which  is  usually 
sharpened  evenly  on  both  sides.  In  use  it  is  generally 
driven  alternately  backward  and  forward. 
drill^  (dril),  V.  [Origin  not  clear ;  of.  ME.  dril- 
len,  a-drillen  (rare,  with  doubtful  meaning),  slip 
away;  LG.  drullen,  ooze,  =  Dan.  dial,  drille  = 
Sw.  drdlla,  spill,  as  water  out  of  a  full  vessel. 
See  the  equiv.  trill.2  I.  intrans.  To  trill ;  trickle ; 
flow  gently. 

All  have  cool  refreshing  rivulets  of  crystal,  drilling  over 
pebbles  of  amber.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa. 

Into  which  [pool]  a  barren  spring  doth  drill  from  be- 
tween the  stones  of  the  Northward  wall,  and  stealeth  away 
almost  undiscemed.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  149. 

II.  trans.  To  drain;   draw  off  in  drains  or 
streams :   as,  water  drilled  .through  a  boggy 
soil. 
drilPt  (dril),  n.     [<  drilP,  t).]     1.  A  sip,  as  of 
water. 
Drylle,  or  lytyUe  draf te  of  drynke,  haustellus. 

Pro-mpt.  Parv. 

2.  A  rill. 

So  does  a  thirsty  land  drink  up  all  the  dew  of  heaven 
that  wets  its  face,  and  the  greater  shower  makes  no  tor- 
rent, nor  digs  so  much  as  a  little  furrow,  that  the  drills  of 
the  water  might  pass  into  rivers,  or  refresh  their  neigh- 
bour's weariness.        Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  643. 

Springs  through  the  pleasant  meadows  pour  their  drills. 

Swndys. 


drill-press 

drilF  (dril),  n.  [Abbr.  of  drilling^  (regarded 
as  a  collective  n.  ?);  cf.  equiv.  LG.  and  G. 
drell.']  A  trade-name  for  drUUng^:  often  used 
in  the  plural. 

drill*  (dril),  n.  [Developed  from  mandrill,  an 
ape,  appar.  regarded  as  <  man  +  drill,  the  sec- 
ond element  being  taken  for  a'  kind  of  ape.  See 
mandrill.']    In  zool.,  a  baboon. 

What  a  devil  (quoth  the  midwife),  would  you  have  your 
son  move  his  ears  like  a  drill?       Martinus  Scriblerus,  ii. 

Specifically,  Mormon  or  Cynocephalus  leucophoeus,  a  ba- 
boon of  western  Africa,  closely  related  to  the  mandrill, 
but  smaller,  with  a  black  visage,  aud  a  stumpy  erect  tail 
scarcely  two  inches  long. 

drill-barro'W  (dril'bar''''o),  n.  Same  as  drilP-,  3. 
[Eng.] 

drill-bit  (dril'bit),  n.    Same  as  drill\  1. 

drill-bo'W  (dril'bo),  n.  [=  D.  drilboog.]  A 
small  string-bow,  generally  made  of  a  thin  slip 
of  steel,  used  to  turn  a  drill,  the  string  being 
twisted  about  the  drill  and  the  bow  being  re- 
ciprocated forward  and  backward.  See  cut 
under  bow-drill. 

drill-chuck  (dril'ohuk),  n.  In  a  lathe  or  drill- 
ing-machine, a  chuck  which  grasps  and  holds 
the  shank  of  the  drill. 

driller  (dril'fer),  «.  One  who  or  that  which 
drills. 

In  dnlling,  the  driller  turns  the  clamps,  united  to  the 
temper  screw  by  a  swivel.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  116. 

drillet  (dril'et)^  n.  The  aoom-cups  of  Quercus 
JEgilops,  used  m  tanning. 

drill-gage  (dril'gaj),  n.  A  tool  for  determin- 
ing the  angle  of  the  bezel  or  edge  of  a  drill. 

drill-harrow  (dril'har''''o), «.  [=Dan.  dril-harv.'] 
A  small  harrow  employed  to  extirpate  weeds 
and  to  pulverize  the  earth  between  rows  of 
plants.     [Eng.] 

drill-holder  (dril'h61'''der),  n.  A  stock,  lathe- 
rest,  or  other  attachment  for  holding  a  drill 
steady  or  in  position,  while  it  is  kept  up  to  its 
work  by  the  tail-center. 

drill-husbandry(drirhuz'''ban-dri), re.  hiagri., 
the  method  of  sowing  seeds  in  drills  or  rows. 

drilling^  (dril'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  drilU,  v.] 
That  which  is  worn  ofi  by  a  drill  from  the  sub- 
stance drilled. 

When  the  oil-sand  is  reached,  specimens  of  the  drillings 
are  taken  for  every  run. 

S.  G.  Williams,  Applied  Geology,  p.  176. 

drilling^  (dril'ing),  n.  [Aceom.  to  the  form  of 
a  collective  n.  in  -ing,  <  G.  drillich,  drilling,  tick- 
ing, huckaback,  <  OHG.  drilih,  MHG.  drilich, 
drilch,  drilling,  as  adj.  three-threaded,  accom. 
(to  G.  dri-,  drei  =  'E.  three)  from  L.  trilix  (trilic-), 
three-threaded,  <  tri-,  ires  (=  E.  three)  +  licium, 
a  thrum,  a  thread.  Cf.  dimity,  samite,  twill.J  A 
twilled  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  very  stout,  and 
used  for  waist-linings,  summer  trousers,  etc. 
Also  called  drill  and  drills. 

drilling-jig  (dril'ing- jig),  n.  A  portable  driU- 
ing-maehine  worked  by  hand. 

drilling-lathe  (dril'ing-laTH),  n.  A  driUing- 
machine  on  horizontal  ways  or  shears,  thus  re- 
sembling a  lathe.     E.  S.  Knight. 

drilling-machine  (driring-ma-shen'O,?!.  A  ma- 
chine for  cutting  holes  in  metal,  rock,  etc.,  by 

means  of  a  driU.     See  drilU Multiple  diilllng- 

machine,  a  machine-tool  having  a  number  of  drills  which 
can  be  adjusted  as  to  their  distance  apart.  It  is  adapted 
for  drilling  holes  at  regulated  distances  in  bars  which  nmst 
be  exactly  alike,  as  in  bridge-  and  car- work. —  Pillar 
drilling-machine,  a  machine-tool  of  which  the  bed  is 
supported  by  a  post  or  pillar,  and  is  adjustable  vertically 
either  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  or  by  a  screw  formed 
about  the  pillar.— Radial  driUlng-machine,  a  drilling- 
machine  of  which  the  arm  supporting  the  drilling-tool  is 
pivoted  so  that  it  will  swing  in  the  radius  of  a  circle  over 
the  work. 

drill-jar  (dril' jar),  n.  A  form  of  stone-  or  well- 
boring  tool  in  which  the  tool-holder  is  lifted 
and  dropped  successively.     E.  S.  Knight. 

drill-master  (dril'mas'-'ter),  n.  [=  D.  drilmees- 
ter.]  One  who  gives  practical  instruction  in 
military  tactics  and  the  use  of  arms;  hence,  one 
who  trains  in  anything,  especially  in  a  mechan- 
ical manner. 

The  number  of  educated  officers  was  .  .  .  too  limited 
to  satisfy  the  imperious  demands  of  the  staff,  much  less 
those  of  the  drill-master.  N.  A.  Seu.,  CXXVI.  79. 

drill-plate  (dril'plat),  n.  A  breastplate  for  a 
hand-driU. 

drill-plow  (dril'plou),  n.  A  plow  for  sowing 
grain  in  drills. 

orill-lfress  (dril'pres),  n.  A  form  of  driUing- 
machine  armed  with  one  or  more  drills  for  bor- 
ing holes  in  metal,  and  designated  as  vertical, 
horizontal,  or  universal,  in  accordance  with  its 
mode  of  working. 


drill-rod 

drill-rod  (dril'rod),  w.  In  boring  wells,  etc.,  the 
rod  used  to  support  the  drill  or  boring-tool  and 
to  connect  it  with  the  motor  at  the  surface. 

drill-sergeant  (drirsar'jent),  n.  MUit.,  a  non- 
commissioned officer  who  instructs  soldiers  in 
their  duties  and  trains  them  to  military  move- 
ments. 

drill-stock  (dril'stok),  «.  In  mecli.,  the  holder 
(of  which  there  are  many  kinds)  for  receiving 
the  fixed  end  of  a  drill. 

toly,  adv.    See  dryly. 

Drimys  (dri'mis),  n.  [NL.,  so  named  from 
the  bitter  tonic  taste  of  the  bark,  <  Gr.  Sptfiiig, 
piercing,  sharp,  keen,  acrid,  bitter.]  A  genus 
of  evergreen  aromatic  shrubs  or  small  trees, 


Flowering  Branch  ot  Drimys  Winteri. 

belonging  to  the  natural  order  MagnoliacecB  and 
nearly  related  to  the  genus  Illicium.  There  are  5 
species,  of  which  2  are  Australian,  the  others  belonging 
respectively  to  New  Zealand,  Borneo,  and  South  America. 
D.  Winteri  of  South  America  yields  Winter's  bark  (which 
see,  under  bark^). 

drinessf,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  dryness. 

drink  (dringk),  V. ;  pret.  drank  (formerly  drunk), 
pp.  drunk  (sometimes  drank,  formerly  drunken), 
ppr.  drinking.  [<  ME.  drinken  (pret.  drank, 
dronk,  pi.  drunke,  drunken,  dronke,  dronken,  pp. 
drunken,  dronken,  dronke),  <  AS.  drincan  (pret. 
dranc,  pi.  druncon,  pp.  druncen)  =  OS.  drinkan 
=  OFries.  drinka  =  D.  drinken  =  MLG.  LG. 
drinken  =  OHG.  trinchan,  MHG.  G.  trinken  = 
Icel.  drekka  =  Sw.  dricka  =  Dan.  drikke  =  Goth. 
drigkan,  drink.  Prom  G.  come  It.  trincare  = 
F.  trinquer,  touch  glasses,  hobnob.  Hence 
drench^,  drown,  q.  Y.^  I.  intrans.  1.  To  swal- 
low water  or  other  fluid. 

Thel  ne  ete  ne  dronke  of  all  that  nyght,  and  no  more  ue 
hadde  thei  don  of  all  the  day  be-fore,  for  the  bataile  hadde 
endured  all  the  day.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  171. 

To  drink  or  eat  in  earthenware  we  scorn, 
Which  cheaply  country  cupboards  does  adorn. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  iii.  281, 

Specifically — 2.  To  imbibe  spirituous  liquors, 
especially  habitually  or  to  excess ;  be  intem- 
perate in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
They  drmik,  and  were  merry  with  him.    Gen.  xliii.  34, 

To  drink  deep,  to  take  a  deep  draught;  indulge  in 
intoxicating  liquors  to  excess. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L  216. 
To  drink  to,  to  salute  in  drinking ;  invite  to  drink  by 
drinking  first ;  wish  well  to  in  the  act  of  taking  the  cup. 
I  drinik  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

H.  trans.  1.  To  swallow  (a  liquid) ;  receive 
(a  fluid)  into  the  stomach  through  the  mouth ; 
imbibe :  as,  to  drink  water  or  wine. 

Alter  drinking  a  glass  of  very  good  iced  lemonade,  1 
took  my  leave,  much  amused  and  pleased. 

Macmday,  Life  and  Letters,  I.  192. 

2.  To  affect  in  a  specific  way  by  or  in  drinking; 
induce  a  condition  in  by  the  act  or  example  of 
drinking:  as,  to  drink  a  bowl  empty;  he  dra/nk 
his  companions  drunk. 

Xerxes,  whose  populous  Army  drunk  rivers  dry,  and 
made  mountains  circumnavigable. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  20. 

3.  To  suck  in ;  absorb ;  imbibe. 

And  let  the  purple  vi'lets  drink  the  stream,      Dryden. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  take  in  through  the  senses, 
as  the  ear  or  eye,  with  eagerness  and  pleasure : 
with  reference  to  utterance  or  appearance. 

My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 

Of  thy  tongue's  uttering.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  2. 
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Still  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  122. 

5t.  To  take  in  (vapor,  fumes,  or  smoke) ;  in- 
hale :  as,  to  drink  the  air.     Old  writers  often 
used  drink  for  smoke  with  reference  to  tobacco. 
I  did  not,  as  you  barren  gallants  do, 
Fill  my  discourses  up  drinking  tobacco. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  ii.  1. 

By  this  air,  the  most  divine  tobacco  that  ever  I  drunk. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humoiu',  iii.  2. 

Thou  can'st  not  live  on  this  side  of  the  world,  feed  well, 

and  drink  tobacco. 

G.  Wilkins,  Miseries  of  Inforced  Marriage. 
Fumosus  cannot  eat  a  bit,  but  he 
Must  drink  tobacco,  so  to  drive  it  down. 

Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  epig.  148. 

To  drink  down,  to  take  away  thought  or  consideration 
of  by  drinking ;  subdue  or  extinguish  :  as,  to  drink  down 
care;  to  drink  down  unkindnesa. —  To  drink  In,  to  ab- 
sorb ;  take  or  receive  by  absorption,  or  through  the  senses 
or  the  mind :  as,  a  plant  drinks  in  oxygen  from  the  at- 
mosphere; to  drinA:  in  wisdom  from  instruction;  \xi  drink 
in  the  beauties  of  the  scene.— To  drink  off,  to  drink  the 
whole  of  at  a  draught :  as,  to  drink  off  a  cup  of  cordial. 

We  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  bitterness  of  that 
Cup  which  he  hath  drunk  off  the  dregs  of  already. 

StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

To  drink  off  candles'  endst.  See  candle. — To  drink 
the  health  or  to  the  health  of,  to  drink  while  express- 
ing good  wishes  for  the  health  or  welfare  of ;  signify  good 
will  to  by  drinking;  pledge.— To  drink  up.  (a)  To  drink 
the  whole  of :  as,  to  drink  up  a  glass  of  wine. 

That  'tis  Decreed,  conflrm'd,  and  ratified, 
That  (of  necessity)  the  f  atall  Cup, 
Once,  all  of  vs  must  (in  our  turn)  drink  up. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 
■  (6)  To  draw  up  or  exhaust ;  as,  the  heated  air  drinks  up 

the  moisture  of  the  earth. 
drink  (dringk),  n.  [<  ME.  drink,  drinke,  also 
assibilated  drinch,  <  AS.  drinc,  drync,  also  drinca, 
gedrinc  (=  Sw.  driok  =  Dan.  drik),  a  drink,  \ 
drincan, drinb.:  see drink,v., drencJi^,n.'\  l.Any 
liquid,  as  water  or  wine,  swallowed  or  taken 
into  the  stomach  as  a  beverage  for  quenching 
thirst,  or  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Returning  back  to  Rome,  was  chosen  Pope  by  the  Name 

of  Adrian  the  Fourth,  and  dyed,  being  choakedwith  a  Fly 

in  his  Drink.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  68. 

We  drunk  our  first  New  England  water,  with  as  much 

delight  as  ever  we  drunk  drink  in  all  our  lives. 

Chron.  Pilgrims,  quoted  in  Tyler's  Amer.  Lit.,  1. 160. 

Specifically — 2.  Stronger  intoxicating  liquor; 
alcoholic  stimulants  collectively:  as,  a  craving 
for  drink. 

They  fall  to  those  spiced  drinkes  and  sacrificeth  flesh 
with  great  mirth'  and  being  well  apayed,  returne  home. 
Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  430. 

3.  A  draught;  as  much  of  any  liquid  as  is  or 
may  be  taken  at  one  time ;  a  potion :  as,  a  long 
drink  of  lemonade ;  have  a  drink. 
If  thou  doe  give  or  fill  the  drinke,  with  duty  set  it  downe. 
Babees  Book(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  291. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks.  Shak.,W.  T.,  i.  1. 

Black  drink.  See  black. — Imperial  drink,  a  sweeten- 
ed and  flavored  solution  of  bitartrate  of  potassium,  potus 
imperialis.  U.  S.  Dispensatory. —  In  drink,  drunk ;  in- 
toxicated. 

I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  beat  him  .  .  .  but  that  the 
poor  monster's  in  drink.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

Strong  drink,  alcoholic  liquor  of  any  kind  or  all  kinds. 

But  they  also  have  erred  through  wine,  and  through 
strong  drink  are  out  of  the  way.  Isa.  xxviii.  7. 

drinkable  (dring'ka-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  drink  + 
-able.']  I.  a.  That  may  be  drunk;  fit  or  suit- 
able for  drinking;  potable. 

By  this  means  the  water  would  become  drinkable  with 
some  coolness.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  698. 

The  water  that  is  in  it  [the  pool]  seems  to  depend  on  the 
rains,  and  is  not  drinkable. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  10. 

II.  n.  A  liquor  that  may  be  drunk. 
I  never  have  courage  till  I  see  the  eatables  and  drink- 
ables brought  upo'  table,  and  then  I'm  as  bauld  as  a  lion. 
Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii.  1. 

drinkableness  (dring'ka-bl-nes),  ».  The  state 
of  being  drinkable.     Imp.  Diet. 

drink-a-penny  (dringk'a-pen'''i),  n.  The  little 
grebe,  Podieipes  or  Tachybaptes  fluviaUUs.  Also 
penny-bird.    Swainson.     [Local,  Irish.] 

drinker  (dring'kSr),  n.  [<  ME.  drinkere,  drynk- 
are,  <  AS.  drincere  (=  D.  drinker  =  OHG.  trin- 
chari,  drinkari,  trinchare,  G.  trinker  =  Sw.  drick- 
are,  drinker,  drinkare^  drunkard),  <  drincan, 
drink.]  One  who  dnnks;  particularly,  one 
who  drinks  spirituous  liquors  habitually  or  to 
excess ;  a  tippler. 

The  Sonne  of  man  came  eatynge  and  drynckynge,  and 
they  say,  behold  a  glutton  and  dryncker  of  wine,  and  a 
frende  vnto  publicans  and  synners.    Bible  (1561),  Mat.  xi. 

Spiders  are  great  drinkers,  and  suffer  severely  from 
drought.  Encyo.  Brit.,  II.  298. 

drinker-moth  (dring'k6r-m6th),  n.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  a  large  European  bombycid  motu. 


dripping-pan 

Odonestis  potatoria :  so  called  from  its  long  suc- 
torial proboscis  or  antlia. 
drinking-bout  (dring' king -bout),  n.    A  con- 
vivial revel ;  a  set-to  at  drinking. 

The  drinking-bout  and  quarrels  of  the  shepherds  are 
seasoned  with  homely  English  allusions. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Bng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  48. 

drinking-horn  (dring'king-h6m),  ».  [=  Dan. 
drikkehorn.  ]  A  horn  used  as  a  drinking-vessel, 
or  a  drinking-cup  made  of  horn.  See  horn. 
drinklet,  drenklet,  v.  [ME.  drinklen,  drenklen, 
freq.  of  drinken,  drink :  see  drink,  and  of.  drench. 
See  also  dronkle,  drown.]  I.  trans.  To  drench; 
drown.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  132. 

II.  intrans.  To  drown. 
drinkless  (dringk'les),  a.      [<  ME.  drimkeles; 
<  drink  +  -less.]    Without  drink ;  having  no- 
thing to  drink.     [Eare.] 

Though  a  man  f  orbede  dronkennesse. 
He  nought  forbet  that  every  creature 
Be  drunkynlees  for  alway,  as  I  gesse. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  718. 

[Fairfax  MS.    Other  MSS.  have  drinkless.] 
O,  which  a  sorwe 
It  is  for  to  be  drinkelesl 
'  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  3. 

drink-money  (dringk'mun'''i),  n.    Money  given 
to  buy  liquor  to  drink ;  hence,  a  fee  or  gratuity. 

drink-offering  (dringk' of  ■'fer-ing),  n.   A  Jewish 
offering  of  wme,  etc.,  in  sacrifices. 

And  with  the  one  lamb  a  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled  with 
the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  beaten  oil ;  and  the  fourth 
part  of  an  lun  of  wine  for  a  drink-offering.      Ex.  xxix.  40. 

drip  (drip),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dripped,  ppr.  drip- 
ping. [<  ME.  dryppen  (rare),  <  AS.  dryppan 
(pret.  drypte,  impv.  dryp;  also  drypian,  pret. 
*drypede,  impv.  drype),  cause  to  drop,  let  fall 
(=  Sw.  drypa  =  Dan.  dryppe,  drip),  a  causative 
verb  associated  with  the  rarer  secondary  forms 
dropian  (dial,  drupian;  pret.  dropede,  dial. 
drupede)  and  droppan  (pret.  *dropte),  whence 
E.  drop,  v.,  <  *dre6pan,  ■pp.*dropen,  jiTet.*dredp, 
pi.  *drupon  (occurring,  if  at  all,  only  in  uncer- 
tain passages,  but  no  doubt  once  existent),  ME. 
drepen,  drop,  fall,  =  OS.  driopan  (pret.  drop)  — 
OFries.  driapa  =  D.  druipen  =  OHG.  triufan,  G. 
triefen  (pret.  troff)  =  Icel.  drjupa  (pret.  draup), 
drop,  dnp.  See  drop,  and  cf.  drib'^,  v.,  drib- 
ble^.] I,  intrans.  1.  To  fall  in  drops. 
Of  the  yonge  oute  trie 
Con  here,  pon  there,  and  elles  where  hem  dripe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

2.  To  shed  or  let  fall  a  liquid  in  drops,  as  a  wet 
garment  or  a  roof. 

The  eaves  dripped  now 
Beneath  the  thaw. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IL  84. 

II.  trans.  To  let  fall  in  drops. 

Her  flood  of  tears 
Seems  like  the  lofty  bam  of  some  rich  swain. 
Which  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain. 


From  the  roofless  walls 
The  shuddering  ivy  dripped  large  drops. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  iL 

drip  (drip),  n.  [<  ME.  dryppe,  later  drippe  = 
Dan.  dryp,  a  drop:  see  drop,  n.  In  the  other 
senses  from  the  verb.  Cf.  drib^,  n.]  If.  A 
drop.  See  drop,  n. —  2.  A  falling  or  letting 
fall  in  drops ;  a  dripping. 

On  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  86. 
The  drip  of  water  night  and  day 
Giving  a  tongue  to  solitude. 

D.  6.  Sossetti,  The  Portrait. 

3.  That  which  faUs  in  drops ;  specifically,  drip- 
ping, or  melted  fat  which  drips  from  meat  while 
roasting. 

Water  may  be  procured  for  necessary  occasions  from 
the  heavens  by  preserving  the  drips  of  the  houses. 

Mortimer. 

4.  In  arch.,  a  projecting  member  of  a  cornice, 
etc.,  so  cut  as  to  throw  off  water,  which  would 
without  it  trickle  down  upon  the  parts  beneath. 
See  dripstone. —  5.  A  receptacle  for  waste  or 
overflow:  as,  the  drip  of  a  water-cooler  or  a 
refrigerator — Right  of  drip,  in  law,  an  easement  or 
servitude  which  entitles  one  person  to  let  the  drip  from 
his  eaves  fall  on  another's  property. 

drip-joint  (drip' joint),  n.  Jix  plumbing,  a  mode 
of  uniting  two  sheets  of  metal  in  roofing,  where 
the  joint  is  with  the  curi'ent,  so  as  to  form  a 
water-conductor.    E.  S.  Knight. 

dripping  (drip'ing),  n.  That  which  falls  in 
drops;  specifically,  the  fat  which  falls  from 
meat  in  roasting :  commonly  in  the  plural. 

dripping-pan  (drip'ing-pan),  n.  A  pan  for  re- 
ceiving the  fat  wnioh  dnps  from  meat  in  roast- 
ing. 


drip-pipe 

drip-pipe  (drip'pip),  n.    A  small  pipe  used  to 

Si^pe^^  *^'  ^^*''  "^  oondeBsLKom  : 

•^^iPPle  (;^P;i).  «■     [E.  dial.,  prob.  <  drip  or 
*qp.]    Weak;  rare.    SalUwell.    [Prov  Ene- 1 

dnp-pump  (drip-pump),  n.  A  pilmp  used  by 
FiTtT  *°.^«"^°^«  drip,  or  water  which  cot 
lects  when  pipes  are  out  of  order. 
JA?k^^^  (drip'stik),  «.  lu  stone-sawing,  a 
stick  with  an  iron  hook  or  a  blade  at  the  eid 
serving  as  a  spout  to  conduct  water  slowly  from 
a  barrel  to  the  stone  to  keep  the  kerf  wet 

dripstone  (drip'ston),  n.     1.  In  arc7»!^  a  pro- 


Dripstone  Tennina- 
tion. —  Church  at  Ca- 
hors,  France. 


To 


Gate  of  Close,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  England. 
B,  A  dripstone.  ( Right-hand  figure  shows  a  section  of  the  gateway. ) 

jeoting  molding  or  cornice  over  a  doorway,  win- 
dow, etc.,  to  prevent  rain-water  from  trickling 

down.    It  is  of  various  forms,  and 

terminates  at  each  end  in  a  head  or 

other  sculptured  device  serving  for 

support  or  merely  for  ornament,  or 

sometimes  in  a  simple  molding.  Also 

c&Heiweather-molding,  or  hood-mold- 

iMg,  and,  when  returned  square,  label. 

3.  A  filteiing-stone :  so  called 

by  seamen. 
dritt,  ».     [<  ME.   drit,  dritt, 

dritte  (=  MD.  drijt,  D.  dreet  = 

Icel.  dritr,  excrement;   from 

the  verb :  see  drite.   Hence,  by 

transposition,  dirt,  q.  v.]    Ex- 
crement; dung;  dirt.    Wyelif. 
dritet,  «.  *.      [<  ME.  dritan, 

gedritan  =  D.  drijten  =  Icel. 

drita,  void  excrement.  See  drit,  dirt,  m.] 
void  excrement. 
drive  (driv),  v. ;  pret.  drove  (formerly  drave),  pp. 
drimen,  ppr.  driving.  [<  ME.  driven,  earlier 
drifen  (pret.  drof,  drove,  pi.  driven,  pp.  driven), 
drive  (a  ship,  a  plow,  a  vehicle,  cattle),  hunt, 
chase  (deer,  etc.),  compel  to  go,  drive  (a  nail), 
pursue  (business),  intr.  go  forward,  press  on, 
rush  on  with  violence,  ride,  etc.,  <  AS.  drzfan 
(pret.  drdf,  pi.  drtfon,  pp.  drifen),  drive  (in 
nearly  all  the  ME.  uses),  =  OS.  dribhan  = 
OPries.  driva  =  LGr.  drihen  =  D.  drijven  = 
OHGr.  triban,  MHGr.  trzben,  Gr.  treiben  =  Icel. 
drifa  =  Sw.  drifva  =  Dan.  drive  =  Groth.  drei- 
han,  drive.  Hence  drift,  drove^,  drivel^,  etc.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  compel  or  urge  to  move ;  impel 
or  constrain  to  go  in  some  direction  or  manner. 
(a)  To  compel  (an  animal  or  a  human  being,  and,  by  figur- 
ative extension,  inanimate  things),  by  commands,  cries, 
or  threats,  or  by  gestures,  blows,  or  other  physical  means, 
to  move  in  a  desired  direction :  as,  to  drive  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
to  drive  slaves ;  to  drive  away  a  fear. 

"  Vnkynde  and  vnknowing  I "  quath  Crist ;  and  with  a  rop 

smote  hem,  .  .  . 
And  drof  hem  out  alle  that  ther  bowten  and  solde. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xix.  159. 

They  vse  also  to  driue  them  into  some  narrow  poynt  of 
land,  when  they  find  that  advantage. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  133. 

Afterwards  we  met  some  of  his  [the  aga's]  men  driving 
oft  the  people's  cattle. 

Pooocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  179. 

Specifically— (1)  To  impel  to  motion  and  quicken:  applied 
to  draft-animals,  as  a  horse  or  an  ox ;  also,  by  extension, 
to  the  vehicle  drawn,  and  in  recent  figurative  use  to  a 
locomotive  or  other  engine. 

Day  drove  his  courser  with  the  shining  mane. 

U.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead,  ii. 

Stage-coaches  were  generally  driven  at  a  rapid  rate  down 
long  inclines.  The  Century,  XXXV.  2. 

(2)  To  chase  (game) ;  hunt ;  especially,  to  chase  (game)  into 
a  snare  or  corral,  or  toward  a  hunter. 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn. 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way.  Chevy  Chase. 

He's  ower  to  Tividale  to  drive  a  prey. 

Jamie  Tdfer  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  106). 
Drivina  is  now  quite  a  recognized  branch  of  grouse- 
shooting  Encyo.  Brit.,  XXI.  834. 
(6)  To  cause  to  move  by  the  direct  application  of  a  physi- 
cii  force :  as,  clouds  or  a  ship  driven  by  the  wind ;  to  drive 
a  nail  with  a  hammer. 

There  sprang  a  fonntaine  which  watereth  their  Coun- 
trey,  and  driueth  their  Mils.    Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  74. 
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Swift  as  the  whirlwind  drives  Arabia's  scatler'd  Sands. 

Prior,  Ode  to  the  Queen,  st.  7. 

MInhttse-ball,  also  in  lawn-tennis,  etc.,  to  knock  or  throw 

(the  ball)  very  swiftly.    {d\)  To  cause  to  pass :  pass  away : 

said  of  time.  *-      .  *■  j 

Thus  that  day  they  driven  to  an  ende. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2621. 
Thus  sho  dro/ forth  hir  dayes  in  hir  depe  thoght, 
With  weping  and  wo  all  the  woke  [week]  ouer. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  498. 

2.  To  compel  or  incite  to  action  of  any  kind ; 
lead  or  impel  to  a  certain  course  or  result: 
used  m  a  variety  of  figurative  senses:  as,  the 
smoke  drove  the  firemen  from  the  buUding; 
despair  drove  him  to  suicide;  oppression  drove 
them  into  open  rebellion. 

What  nede  dryveth  the  to  grene  wode? 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  90). 

Such  is  the  rarenesse  of  the  situation  of  Venice,  that  it 

aoth  even  amaze  and  drive  into  admiration  all  strangers. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  199.. 

We  ourselves  can  neither  dance  a  hornpipe  nor  whistle 

Jim  Crow  without  dnving  the  whole  musical  world  into 

black  despair.  Be  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

3.  To  urge;  press;  carry  forward  or  effect  by 
urgency  or  the  presentation  of  motives:  as,  to 


drive 

Lying  with  the  helm  a-weather,  we  made  no  way  but 
as  the  sliip  drove.       Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  21. 
Seven  days  I  drove  along  the  dreary  deep, 
And  with  me  drove  the  moon  and  all  the  stars. 

Tennyson,  Holy  (5rail. 

2.  To  act  or  move  with  force,  violence,  or 
impetuosity:  as,  the  storm  drove  against  the 
house ;  he  drove  at  the  work  night  and  day. 

Pierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails.        Dryden. 
He  flew  where'er  the  horses  drove,  nor  knew 
Whither  the  horses  drove,  or  where  he  flew. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ii 
Heapt  in  mounds  and  ridges  all  the  sea 
Drove  like  a  cataract.  Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

Heroes  madly  drave  and  dashed  their  hosts 
Against  each  other.  Bryant,  Earth. 

3.  To  ride  on  horseback.  [Now  only  provin- 
cial.] 

He  cam  driuende  upon  a  stede.  HaveloTc,  1.  2702, 

Whan  thei  hadde  thus  rested  a-while  thei  saugh  her 

meyne  come  full  harde  dryuinge,  ffor  the  sarazins  re- 

couered  a-noon  as  the  knyghtes  of  the  rounde  table  lefte 

the  standard.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  335. 

4.  To  be  conveyed  in  a  carriage ;  travel  in  a 
vehicle  drawn  by  one  or  more  horses  or  other 


home  an  argument;  to  ^rfee business ;  to     animals. — 5.  To  aim  or  tend;  make  an  effort 


drive  a  bargain. 

They  .  .  .  injoyned  him  not  to  conclud  absolutly  till 
tbey  kney  ye  termes,  and  had  well  considered  of  them- 
but  to  drive  it  to  as  good  an  issew  as  he  could. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  210. 
Dnve  a  Trade,  do,  with  your  Three  penny-worth  of  small 
Ware.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  1. 

Drive  thy  business ;  let  not  thy  business  drive  thee. 

Franklin,  Poor  Richard's  Abuanac. 
You  drive  a  queer  bargain  with  your  friends  and  are 
found  out,  and  imagine  the  world  will  punish  you. 

Thackeray. 

4.  To  force,  in  general;  push  vigorously,  in  a 
figurative  sense. 

You  must  not  labour  to  drive  into  their  heads  new  and 
strange  informations,  which  you  know  well  shall  be  no- 
thing regarded  with  them  that  be  of  clean  contrary  miuds. 
Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson)',  i. 
We  drove  on  the  war  at  a  prodigious  disadvantage. 

Swift,  Conduct  of  Allies. 

5.  To  convey  in  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle: 
as,  to  drive  a  friend  in  the  park. — 6t.  To  over- 
run and  devastate ;  harry. 

We  come  not  with  design  of  wasteful  prey, 
To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away. 

Dryden. 
7.  In  mining,  to  excavate  in  a  nearly  horizon- 
tal direction.    See  drift  and  level. 

A  Theban  king  on.  ascending  the  throne  began  at  once 
to  drive  the  tunnel  which  was  to  form  his  final  resting 
place,  and  persevered  with  the  work  until  death. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  622. 
8t.  To  endure. 

Bettyr  they  were  to  be  oute  off  lyve 
Than  soohe  payne  for  to  dryve. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  120. 
To  drive  a  nail  in  one's  coflBn.  See  coffin.— lo  drive 
a  sMp,  to  make  it  carry  a  great  press  of  sail.— To  drive 
feathers  or  down,  to  place  feathers  or  down  in  a  ma- 
chine which,  by  a  current  of  air,  drives  off  the  lightest 
to  one  end,  and  collects  them  by  themselves. 
My  thrice-dWi;eft  bed  of  down.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

To  drive  over  or  out,  in  type-setting,  to  carry  from  one 
line  into  another,  or  extend  beyond  its  proper  length  for 
the  matter  contained,  by  unusually  wide  spacing :  as,  to 
drive  over  or  ovJt  a  word  or  syllable ;  to  drive  oat  a  line  or 
a  paragraph.— To  drive  the  backwood  up.  See  hack- 
wood. — To  drive  the  cross,  in  target-shooting,  to  hit  the 
target  at  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines ;  make  the 
best  shot  possible.— To  drive  the  nail,  in  target-shooting, 
to  strike  the  head  of  a  nail  with  the  bullet  and  thus  drive 
it  into  the  wood ;  hence,  to  make  a  good  shot;  make  a  good 
hit,  as  in  an  argument. 

A  shot  which  comes  very  close  to  the  nail  is  considered 
that  of  an  indifferent  marksman ;  the  bending  of  the  nail 
is,  of  course,  somewhat  better ;  but  nothing  less  than  hit- 
ting it  right  on  the  head  is  satisfactory.  .  .  .  Those  who 
drive  the  nail  have  a  further  trial  among  themselves. 

Audubon,  Omith.  Biog.,  I.  293. 
To  drive  to  one's  wit's  end,  to  perplex  utterly;  non- 
plus. 

Then  the  text  that  disturbed  him  came  again  into  his 
mind :  and  he  knowing  not  what  to  say  nor  how  to  answer, 
was  "  driven  to  his  wit's  end,  little  deeming, "  he  says,  "  that 
Satan  had  thus  assaulted  him,  but  that  it  was  his  own 
prudence  which  had  started  the  question." 

Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  21. 
To  drive  to  the  wall,  to  force  to  accept  unapproved 
terms  or  circumstances ;  push  to  extremity ;  crush. 

There  was  a  disposition  in  Congress  to  keep  no  terms 
with  the  President— to  drive  him  completely  to  the  wall. 
G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  83. 
=Syn,  1  and  2.    See  thrust. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  go  along  before  an  im- 
pelling force ;  be  impelled ;  be  moved  by  any 
physical  force  or  agent :  as,  the  ship  drove  be- 
fore the  wind. 

A  Spanish  Carauell  comming  to  water  at  Dominica,  one  of 
the  Caniball  Hands,  the  Sauages  cut  her  Cable  in  the  night, 
and  so  she  draue  on  shore,  and  all  her  companie  was  sur- 
prised and  eaten  by  them.      Purcha.t,  Pilgrimage,  p.  902. 


to  reach  or  obtain :  with  at:  as,  the  end  he  was 
driving  at. 

They  are  very  religious  &  honest  gentle-men,  yet  they 
had  an  end  yt  they  drove  at  &  laboured  to  accomplish. 
Sherley,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  401. 

I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Brother — What  do  you 
drive  at.  Brother?  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  v.  1. 

6.  To  aim  a  blow ;  strike  with  force :  with  at. 

At  Anxur's  shield  he  drove,  and  at  the  blow 
Both  shield  and  arm  to  ground  together  go. 

Dryden,  .S^neid. 

7.  To  work  with  energy;  labor  actively:  often 
with  away. 

She  had  been  kneeling,  trowel  in  hand,  driving  away 
vigorously  at  the  loamy  earth.    The  Century,  XXXV.  947. 

8t.  To  take  the  property  of  another ;  distrain 
for  rent ;  drive  cattle  into  a  pound  as  security 
for  rent. 

His  landlord,  who,  he  fears,  hath  sent 
His  water-bailiff  thus  to  drive  for  rent. 

Cleaveland. 

The  term  driving  was  applied  to  a  summary  process  for 
recovering  rent  which  the  law  in  these  days  conferred  up- 
on the  landlord,  whereby  he  could  drive  to  the  pound  the 
cattle  of  any  tenant  who  owed  any  rent  whatever,  without 
previous  notice  to  the  tenant  or  any  statement  of  the  land- 
lord's demand  having  been  furnished  to  him,  and  the  cat- 
tle so  impounded  might  be  kept  in  durance  imtil  the  rent 
was  paid.  Trench,  Eealities  of  Irish  Life. 

To  drive  out,  in  type-setting,  to  space  out  lines  so  as  to 
make  the  matter  fill  a  larger  or  the  desired  amount  of 
space.— To  let  drive,  to  aim  a  blow ;  strike. 

Pour  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
drive  (driv),  n.  [<  drive,  v.'\  1.  The  act  or  re- 
sult of  driving;  something  done  by  means  of 
driving,  (a)  An  urging  or  impelling  forward  of  an  as- 
semblage of  animals,  of  a  collection  of  logs  in  a  stream, 
etc. :  as,  a  drive  of  cattle  on  the  plains  for  the  purpose  of 
branding  or  sorting  them ;  a  drive  of  game  for  the  con- 
venience of  sportsmen. 

Sometimes  an  animal — usually  a  cow  or  steer,  but 
strangely  enough,  very  rarely  a  bull— will  get  fighting 
mad,  and  turn  on  the  men.  If  on  the  drive,  such  a  beast 
usually  is  simply  dropped  out. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  861. 
(6)  A  strong  or  sweeping  blow  or  impulsion,  (c)  In  type- 
founding,  the  deep  impress  of  the  steel  punch  or  model- 
letter  in  a  bar  of  copper.  Also  known  as  a  strike  or  un- 
justified matrix.  It  is  usually  made  by  a  quick  and  strong 
blow  in  cold-rolled  copper.  The  drive,  when  fitted  to  the  ' 
mold,  is  called  a.  justified  matrix. 

When  the  letter  is  perfect,  it  is  driven  into  a  piece  of 
polished  copper,  called  the  drive  or  strike.  This  passes  to 
the  justifler,  who  makes  the  width  and  depth  of  the  faces 
uniform  throughout  the  fount.  Bncyc.  Brit. ,  XXIIL  699. 
(d)  In  base-ball,  also  in  lawn-tennis,  etc.,  the  knocking  or 
throwing  of  a  ball  very  swiftly,  (e)  Conveyance  in  a 
vehicle;  an  excursion  or  airing  in  a  carriage:  as,  to  take 
a  drive. 

2.  That  which  is  driven;  cattle,  game,  etc., 
driven  together  or  alone. 

In  each  of  these  tributaries  [of  St.  Croix  river]  lay  last 
spring  what  is  termed  a  heavy  drive  of  logs, 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  101. 

3.  The  state  of  being  driven  or  hurried ;  ex- 
treme haste  or  pressure :  as,  a  drive  of  business. 
[CoUoq.] 

Many  collieries  are  now  turning  out  1600  tons  a  day  re- 
quuring  one  incessant  drive.         The  Engineer,  LXV.  248. 

4.  A  course  upon  which  carriages  are  driven ; 
a  road  prepared  for  driving:  as,  the  drives  in  a 
park. — 5.  The  course  or  country  over  which 
game  is  driven.— 6.  The  selling  of  a  particular 
kind  of  goods,  as  gloves,  below  the  usual  price, 

in  order  to  draw  customers.     [Trade  cant.] 

7.  A  jest  or  satirical  remark  directed  at  a  per- 
son or  thing.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.3 


drive-boat 

drive-boat  (diiv'bot),  n.  A  light  rowing-boat 
used  by  the  drivers  in  driving  menhaden  into 
the  net  or  seine. 

drive-bolt  (driv'bolt),  n.  A  tool  used  to  drive 
a  bolt  home  (that  is,  to  its  final  position)  when 
this  cannot  be  done  with  a  hammer. 

drivel^  (drlv'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  driveled,  dnv- 
eUed,  ppr.  driveling,  drivelling.  [<  ME.  drivelen, 
also  drevelen,  var.  of  dravelen,  which  is  another 
form  of  drabelen,  drabble :  see  drabble  and  drib- 
ble^, and  drool,  a  contr.  of  drivel^.'\  1 .  To  slav- 
er ;  let  spittle  drop  or  flow  from  the  mouth,  like 
a  child,  an  idiot,  or  a  dotard. 

No  man  could  spit  from  him  without  it  [the  tongue], 
but  would  be  forced  to  drivel,  like  some  paraliticks  or  a 
fooL  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  i.  5. 

2.  To  be  weaker  foolish;  talk  weakly  or  fool- 
ishly; dote. 

That  folly  of  drivdling  infidelity,  which  shivers  at  every 
fresh  revelation  of  geology.  be  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

driveU  (driv'l),  B.  [_<  driveP-,  v.'\  1.  Slaver; 
saliva  flowing  from  the  mouth. 

But  when  he  spied  her  his  saint, 

He  wipte  his  greasie  shoes, 
And  clear'd  the  drittell  from  his  beard, 
And  thua  the  shepheard  wooes. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  iv.  20. 

2.  SiHy,  unmeaning  talk;  inarticulate  non- 
sense; senseless  twaddle,  like  the  talk  of  an 
idiot. 

drivePt  (driv'l),  n.  [Also  written  drevil,  drevill, 
drevel,  also  dribble  (see  dribble^);  <  ME.  drivel, 
a  servant,  slave  (=  MD.  drevel  =  MLGr.  dravel, 
drevel,  a  servant,  =  OHGr.  tribil,  MHG.  tribel, 
treibel,  a  driver,  a  servant),  <  driven,  etc.,  drive, 
pursue  business,  etc.  No  connection  with  driv- 
el^, with  which  dictionaries  have  confused  it.] 
A  servant;  a  drudge ;  a  slave. 

Thu  schalt  be  mare  beon  idrecchet  then  eni  drivel  i  the 
hus  other  eni  hured  hine  [Thou  Shalt  be  more  oppressed 
than  any  drivel  in  the  house  or  any  hired  hind]. 

HaU  Meidenhed  (ed.  Cockayne),  p.  29. 

That  foule  aged  drevill.  Speneer,  F.  Q.,  IV.  u.  3. 

Amphialus  having  persuaded  Clinias  to  write  a  bold  an- 
Bwer  to  Dametas,  calling  him  a  "  filthy  drivel,"  Dametas, 
who  was  as  great  a  coward  as  Clinias,  would  have  drawn 
back.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

driveler,  driveller  (driv'l-fer),  n.  One  who  driv- 
els ;  an  idiot ;  a  fool. 
From  Marlborough's  e)je8  the  streams  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expires  a  driv'lenr  and  a  show. 

Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 
Due  mirth  he  loved,  yet  was  his  sway  severe ; 
No  blear-eyed  driveller  got  his  stagger  here. 

Lowell,  Fitz  Adam's  Story. 

driven  (driv'n).  Past  participle  of  drwe. 
driver  (dri'vfer),  n.  [<  ME.  driver,  drifer  = 
OFries.  drwere  =  LGr.  driver  =  D.  drijver  = 
OHG.  tripdri,  MHG.  tribwre,  triber,  G.  treiber;  < 
drive  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  drives. 
Specifically — (a)  One  who  drives  animals  or  men.  (1) 
One  who  drives  horses  or  cattle ;  a  drover. 

The  multitude,  .  .  .  like  a  drove  of  sheep,  .  .  .  maybe 
managed  by  any  noise  or  cry  which  their  drivers  shall  ac- 
custom them  to.  South,  Works,  II.  ix. 
(2)  One  who, drives  draft-animals  attached  to  a  vehicle. 

The  carts  with  the  driuers,  and  with  the  oxen,  camels, 
asses,  and  mules,  with  the  whole  carriage  and  victuals,  he 
tooke  and  brought  with  him.  HakluyVs  Voyages,  11.  i.  84. 
(8)  Formerly,  in  the  southern  United  States,  specifically, 
the  overseer  of  a  gang  ol  slaves. 

A  driver  Is  the  foreman  of  a  gang  of  laborers. 

The  Century,  XXSV.  110. 
(4)  By  extension,  a  locomotive-engineer.  (5)  A  subordi- 
-  nate  official  formerly  employed  in  driving  for  rent  in  Ire- 
land. See  drive,  v.  i.,  8.  (6)  One  who  drives  game  to  a 
hunter ;  in  deer -hunting,  one  who  puts  the  hounds  on  the 
track  of  the  game.  (&)  One  who  sets  something  before 
him  as  an  aim  or  object ;  an  aimer. 

A  dangerous  driver  at  popery  and  sedition. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ceesar,  p.  80. 
(c)  One  who  drives  logs  down  a  stream.  [U.  S.]  (d)  An 
energetic,  pushing  person.  [Colloq.]  (e)  In  the  menhaden- 
fishery,  one  who  drives  the  fish  into  the  net  by  throwing 
stones  at  them  from  a  light  rowboat,  a  pile  of  stones  being 
carried  for  the  purpose.  (/)  ii'aut. :  (1)  A  large  sail,  like 
a  studdingsail,  formerly  set  abaft  the  mizzenmast  where 
the  spanker  is  now  set;  hence,  the  spanker.  See  cut  under 
saU.  (2)  The  foremost  spur  in  the  bulgeways.  (p)  In 
mach.:  (1)  A  driving-wheel.  (2)  The  tread-wheel  of  a 
harvester.  (3)  A  tamping-iron,  used  to  tamp  the  powder 
in  a  blast-hole.  (4)  A  curved  piece  of  metal  fixed  to  the 
center-chuck  of  a  lathe.  (5)  The  cross-bar  on  the  spin- 
dle of  a  grinding-milL  (6)  Same  as  dr\ft,  n.,  11.  (7)  A 
substance  interposed  between  the  driving  instrument  and 
the  thing  driven.  A  cooper  drives  hoops  by  striking  upon 
the  driver.  (8)  In  weaving,  a  piece  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial, upon  a  spindle,  and  placed  in  a  box,  which  impels 
the  shuttle  through  the  opening  in  the  warp,  (h)  A  wooden 
golf -club  with  which  the  ball  is  driven  from  the  tee.  Also 
plag-club.  See  cut  under  golf-club. 
2.  A  bird,  the  dowitcher.  [Local,  TJ.  S.] 
driver-ant  (dn'ver-ant),  H.  The  popular  name 
of  a  species  of  ant  in  western  Africa,  Anomma 
arcens,  of  the  family  Dori/Udse :  so  called  from 
its  driving  other  animals  before  it. 
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driver-boom  (dri'v6r-b5m),  n.  Naut.,  an  old 
term  for  spanker-boom. 

drive'way  (driv'wa),  n.  A  way  for  driving; 
a  drive ;  specifically,  a  private  road,  as  from  a 
house  to  the  street  entrance. 

drive-'Wheel  (dnv'hwel),  n.  Same  as  drimng- 
wheel. 

driving-axle  (dri'ving-ak'^sl),  n.    See  axle. 

driving-band  (dri'ving-baud),  n.  The  band  or 
strap  which  communicates  motion  from  one 
machine  to  another,  or  from  one  part  of  the 
same  machine  to  another. 

dri'Ving-bolt  (dn'ving-bolt),  n.  A  tool  used 
by  wheelwrights  for  driving  in  nave-boxes. 

driving-box  (dri'ving-boks),  n.  1.  The  journal- 
box  of  a  driving-axle. — 2.  The  driver's  seat  on 
a  coach. 

driving-cap  (dii'ving-kap),  n,  A  cap  of  iron, 
fitted  to  the  top  of  a  pipe,  as  in  an  oU-well,  to 
receive  the  blow  when  driven  and  thus  to  pro- 
tect the  pipe. 

driving-chisel  (dri' ving-chi2''''el),  n.  See  chiseP. 

dri'ving-gear  (dri'ving-ger),  n.    See  gear. 

dri'ving-notest  (dri'ving-nots),  n.  pi.  In  ?BM- 
sic,  syncopated  notes  —  that  is,  notes  driven 
through  an  accent  without  repetition.  See  syn- 
copation. 

driving-sbaft  (dri'ving-shaft),  n.  In  tnach.,  a 
shaft  from  the  driving-wheel  communicating 
motion  to  machinery. 

driving-spring  (dri'ving-spring),  n.  In  rail., 
the  spring  fixed  upon  the  box  of  the  driving- 
axle  of  a  locomotive  engine,  to  suppori;  the 
weight  and  to  deaden  shocks. 

driving-'wheel  (dri'ving-hwel),  «.  1.  Inmach., 
a  main  wheel  that  communicates  motion  to  an- 
other or  to  others. —  2.  In  rail.,  one  of  the  large 
wheels  (commonly  four,  though  occasionally  as 
many  as  ten,  in  number)  in  a  locomotive  en- 
gine which  are  fixed  upon  the  crank-axles  or 
main  shafts. 
Also  called  driver  and  drive^wheel. 

drixy  (drik'si),  a.  [Formerly  also  dricksie; 
var.  of  druxy,  q.  v.]  If.  Decayed,  as  a  tree  or 
timber. 

The  resemblance  misticall :  as  when  we  liken  a  young 
childe  to  a  greene  twigge  which  ye  may  easilie  bende 
euery  way  ye  list ;  or  an  old  man  who  laboureth  with  con- 
tinuall  infirmities,  to  a  drie  and  dricksie  oke. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  251. 

2.  Dwarfish;  stunted.  [Scotch.] 
drizzle^  (driz'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  drizzled,  ppr. 
drizzling.  [Early  mod.  B.  drizle,  drisel;  prob. 
<  ME.  *dreselen,  an  unrecorded  freq.  of  dresen 
(pp.  ydroren;  rare),  fall,  <  AS.  dredsan  (pret. 
dreds,  pi.  druron,  pp.  droren),  fall  (as  rain,  snow, 
dew,  &uit,  the  slain,  etc.),  =  OS.  driosan  = 
Norw.  drjosa  =  Goth,  driiisan,  fall:  an  orig. 
Tout,  verb,  found  otherwise  only  in  the  causa- 
tive, OHG.  troran,  MHG.  troren,  cause  to  drop, 
let  fall  in  drops,  pour,  shed,  throw  away  (= 
Icel.  dreyra,  into,  ooze,  bleed),  and  in  other  sec- 
ondary forms :  AS.  drusian,  sink,  become  sltig- 
gish  (see  drowse) ;  E.  dial,  drose,  droze,  freq. 
drosle,  drip  or  gutter,  as  a  candle ;  LG.  drusen, 
also  drushen,  fall  with  a  noise,  make  a  noise, 
=  MD.  dri)/yschen,  make  a  noise ;  LG.  d/roschen, 
dreschen  =  G.  dial,  drduschen,  dreusdiien,  for- 
merly dreussen,  rain  heavily,  shower;  Norw. 
dry^a,  fall,  fall  and  scatter,  as  grain,  rush  with 
a  noise,  tr.  scatter,  spread,  =  Dan.  drysse,  fall 
or  drop  in  small  particles,  tr.  sprinkle ;  and  in 
the  derivatives  dross  and  dreary,  and  their  kin- 
dred: see  dross  and  dreary.']  I.  intrans.  To 
fall,  as  water  from  the  clouds,  in  very  fine  par- 
ticles; rain  in  small  drops:  as,  it  drizzles;  driz- 
zling drops ;  drizzling  rain. 

Drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection.        Spenser. 

Sometimes,  though  but  seldom,  when  these  Winds  blow 
the  Sky  is  over-cast  with  small  Clouds,  which  afford  some 
drizling  small  Bain.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  45. 

A  silver  car,  air-borne, 

Whose  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  clouds  of  morn, 

Spun  off  a  drizzling  dew.  Keats,  Endymion,  ii. 

II.  trans.  To  shed  in  small  drops  or  particles. 
The  earth  doth  drizzle  dew.         Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5. 
drizzle!  (driz'l),  n.    [<  drizzle^  v.]    A  light 
rain ;  mizzle  ;  mist. 

drizzle^  (driz'l),  n.    A  local  English  name  of 
the  young  Ung.    Also  called  ling-drizzle. 
drizzly  (driz'H),  a.     [<  drizzle  -i-  -^l.]    Driz- 
zling ;  consisting  of  or  characterized  by  drizzle. 
Winter's  drizzly  reign.     Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgica. 
But  the  shapes  of  air  have  begun  their  work, 
And  a  drizzly  mist  is  around  him  cast, 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay,  p.  47. 

drock(drok),  ».  [E.  dial.]  A  watercourse.  Sal- 
[Prov.  Eng.] 


droit 

drock  (drok),  r).  t.  [E.  dial.,  <  droek,  m.]  To 
drain  with  underground  stone  gutters.  Halli- 
well.     [Ptov.  Eng.] 

droflandf,  n.  [An  old  law 'term,  <  ME.  drof. 
drove,  drove,  +  land;  also  called  drift-land  and 
drifland  {dryfland):  see  drift-land.']  Same  as 
drift-land. 

droger,  drogher  (dro'gSr),  n.  [Prob.  of  "West 
Indian  origin.]  1.  A  small  West  Indian  coast- 
ing craft,  naving  long  light  masts  and  lateen 
sails. — 2.  Any  slow,  clumsy  coasting  craft. 

We  carried  (two  hides  on  the  head  at  a  time]  for  the 
first  few  months ;  but  after  falling  in  with  a  few  other 
"  hide  droghers,"  and  finding  that  they  carried  only  one 
at  a  time,  we  "knocked  off"  the  extra  one. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  99. 

droghing  (dro'ging),  n.  [<  drogh(er)  +  4ng^.] 
The  West  Indian  coasting  carrying-trade. 

drogmant,  drogomant  (drog'man,  -o-man),  n. 
Obsolete  forms  of  dragoman. 

drogue  (drog),  n.  [See  drag,  n.]  The  drag, 
an  implement  used  to  check  the  progress  of  a 
ruoning  whale  by  being  bent  on  to  the  drogue- 
iron.  It  is  made  in  various  ways.  A  common  drogue  is 
made  of  two  pieces  of  board,  12  or  14  inches  square,  nailed 
together,  with  sometimes  a  third  upright  piece,  to  which 
the  drogue-lashing  is  made  fast.  Another  is  made  like  a 
small  wooden  tub  with  an  upright  to  which  the  lashing  is 
bent  on.    Also  drug. 

The  drogue  consists  of  a  hinge-jointed  iron  ring  ...  to 
which  a  conical  canvas  bag  is  sewn,  and  roped. 

Qualtrough,  Boat  Sailer's  Manual,  p.  122. 

droguet  (dro-ga'),'«.  [P.:  see  drugget.]  A 
French  temi  for  various  fabrics  for  wearing- 
apparel  :  used  in  English  especially  for  a  ribbed 
woolen  material  for  dresses ;  a  variety  of  rep. 

droilt  (droU),  V.  i.  [Also  droyl,  droyle;  prob.  < 
D.  druilen,  MD.  druylen,  loiter,  slumber,  move 
stealthily;  connection  with  the  noun  uncer- 
tain.]   To  work  sluggishly  or  slowly ;  plod. 

Let  such  vile  vassals  .  .  . 
Drudge  in  the  world,  and  for  their  living  droyle. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1. 157. 

The  soul  forgot  her  heavenly  flight,  and  left  the  dull 
and  droyling  carcas  to  plod  on  in  the  old  rode  and  drudg- 
ing Trade  of  outward  conformity. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

droilt  (droil),  n.  [Also  droyle,  droile:  see  the 
verb.  Cf .  Icel.  drjoli,  a  drone,  sluggard ;  Gael. 
(JroH,  an  awkward  sluggard.]  1.  Labor;  toil; 
drudgery. 

'lis  I  do  all  the  droil,  the  dirt- work. 

Shirley,  Gentleman  of  Venice,  1.  2. 
2.  A  drudge. 

Peasants  and  droyls. 

Beau,  and  Fl,,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  ii.  1. 

droit  (droit;  F.  pron.  drwo),  n.  [<  OF.  droit, 
droict,  dreit,  F.  droit  =  Sp.  dereeho  =  Pg.  direito 
=  It.  diretto,  <  ML.  directum,  contr.  drectum, 
drictum,  right,  justice,  law,  neut.  of  L.  directum, 
right,  straight,  direct:  see  direct,  adroit,  and 
dress.]  1.  In  old  law,  right,  especially  a  right 
in  land;  right  of  ownership.  The  simultaneous 
holding  of  actual  possession,  the  right  of  possession,  and 
the  right  of  ownership  was  termed  droit-droit  or  jus  dupli- 
caturti.  This  constituted  a  completely  legal  title. 
2.  In  finance,  duty;  custom. 

The  pilf  eringa  of  the  orchard  and  garden  I  confiscated 
as  droits.  Marryat,  Frank  Mildmay,  L 

Argument  en  droit,  argument  of  a  question  of  law. — 
Defense  en  droit.  See  defense.—  Droit  coimnun,  droit 
COUtumler,  common  or  general  law.— Droit  d'ao- 
crolBsement,  in  French  law,  right  of  survivorship.— 
Droit  d'alnesse,  right  by  birth ;  right  of  primogeniture. 
-Droit  d'aubalne.  See  aubaine.—liroi.t  de  corv^es, 
right  to  feudal  service. —  Droit  de  d^sh^rence,  right  of 
escheat.— Droit  de  fautenil.  See /aK*eM«.— Droit  de 
suite,  {a)  Bight  to  follow  and  reclaim  from  the  hands  of 
a  third  person.  (6)  Bight  of  stoppage  in  transitu.- Droit 
de  tabouret.  See  tabouret.—  Droit  d'ez^cutlon,  the 
right  of  a  stock-broker  to  sell  the  securities  bought  by  him 
forthe  account  of  a  client,  if  the  latter  does  not  accept 
delivery  thereof.  The  same  expression  is  also  applied  to 
the  sale  by  a  stock-broker  of  securities  deposited  with  him 
by  his  client,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  opera^ 
tions  for  which  the  latter  has  given  instructions.  Napo- 
leon Argle. — Droits  of  admiralty,  perquisites  once  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  admiral  of  England,  or  lord  high 
admiral.  Of  these  perquisites,  the  most  valuable  was  the 
right  to  the  property  of  an  enemy,  as  ships  seized  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities.  The  droits  of  admiralty  are 
now  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
service.  A  tenth  part  of  property  captured  at  sea  is  al- 
lowed to  the  captors.  In  American  law  droits  of  admiral- 
ty are  not  as  such  recognized.  Acts  of  Congress  from  time 
to  time  have  regulated  the  disposition  of  captured  prop- 
erty. 

All  those  portions  of  the  power  of  the  admiral  which 
may  be  properly  called  executive  or  administrative  are 
unknown  to  the  American  admiralty.  The  trappings,  per- 
quisites, prerogatives,  and  droits  of  the  admiralty  are  left 
to  governments  with  which  they  are  in  harmony. 

Benedict,  Admiralty  Practice,  §  S3. 
Flalder  en  droit,  in  French  law,  to  interpose  a  defense 
upon  the  law,  as  distinguished  from  a  denial  or  plea  ol 
facts. 


droitural 

droitural  (droi'tu-ral),  o.  [<  OP.  droiture,  right, 
the  right  side  (<  ML',  directura,  right,  <  L.  direc- 
tus,  right:  Bee  droit  and  direct),  + -al]  Inlaw 
relating  to  a  right  to  real  property,  as  distin- 
guished from  possession.-  Droitural  a'ctiou,  an  ac- 
tion employed  to  regain  the  possession  of  real  property  by 
one  who  has  lost  not  only  the  possession,  but  also  the  right 
of  possession,  and  has  nothing  but  the  mere  right  of  nron. 
erty.    Minor.  ^ 

droll  (drol),  n.  [<  OF.  drolle,  drauU,  a  good 
fellow,  boon  companion,  wag,  mod.  F.  dr?le,  a 
rogue,  knave,  fellow,  <  MD.  D.  drol,  a  droll, 
merry-andrew,  humorous  fellow,  a  troll,  a  round 
lump ;  cf .  Gr.  droU,  a  short  thick  person  (of  LG. 
origin),  G.  dial,  droll,  troll,  a  troll  (see  troll) ; 
of.  Gael,  droll,  an  awkward  sluggard  (see  droil). 
The  relations  of  the  several  words  are  not  clear. 
See  droll,  a.]  1.  A  waggish  fellow;  one  whose 
practice  or  occupation  is  to  raise  mirth  by  odd 
tricks ;  a  jester,  merry-andrew,  or  buffoon. 

To  the  Dolphin  taveme,  where  ...  Sir  Thomas  Harvy 
and  myself  dined,  .  . .  and  verymerrywe  were,  Sir  Thomas 
Harvy  being  a  very  drolle.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  241. 

DemocritUB,  dear  Droll,  revisit  Earth. 

Prior,  Democritus  and  Heraolitus. 

We  see  one  of  these  drolls  holding  a  pair  of  bellows  by 

way  of  a  fiddle,  and  using  the  tongs  as  a  substitute  for 

the  bow.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  390. 

2.  A  farce;  a  dramatic  entertainment  intended 
to  amuse.     [Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both  uses.] 

A  droll,  or  interlude  among  the  Greeks,  I  take  to  have 
been  one  function  of  the  chorus  ;  and  with  us  at  the  thea- 
tres, it  is  the  dance  in  Tottenham-court-road,  the  ballad  or 
musical  entertainment,  which  fills  up  the  space  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  performance. 

Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote. 
In  a  private  collection,  Langbaine  had  gathered  about  a 
thousand  plays,  besides  interludes  and  drolls. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Life,  II.  175. 

A  Droll  or  Drollery  was  a  dramatic  piece  made  up  of 
scenes  from  different  plays,  and  acted  chiefly  at  booths  by 
strolling  companies. 

A.  Dobson,  Selections  from  Steele,  p.  450,  note. 

droll  (drol),  a.  [<  F.  drdle,  odd,  queer,  comical, 
funny.  In  both  F.  and  E.  the  adj.  appears 
later  than  the  noun.  Cf.  G.  drollig,  merry, 
facetious,  droll,  odd.  See  droll,  ».]  1.  "Wag- 
gish; facetious;  comical. 

Dick,  the  merry-andrew,  rather  light  fingered  and  riot- 
ous, but  a  clever,  droll  fellow. 

Macaulay,  St.  Dennis  and  St.  George. 

2.  Ludicrous;   queer;  laughable;  ridiculous: 
as,  a  droll  story  ;  a  droll  scene. 

I  find  in  them  [the  masterpieces  of  wit  and  humor  of 
Italy]  abundance  of  ingenuity,  of  droll  naivety,  of  pro- 
found and  just  refiection,  ol  happy  expression. 

Macaulay,  Dante. 

There  is  a  droll  resolve  in  the  Massachusetts  records  by 
which  he  [Hugh  Peter]  is  "  desired  to  write  to  Holland  for 
600 1.  worth  of  peter,  &  40 1.  worth  of  match." 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  48. 
=Syn.  Comical,  Funny,  etc.  (see  ludicroits);  amusing, 
farcical,  waggish,  fantastic,  whimsical. 
cbroll  (drol),  V.  1=  OF.  droler,  jest,  trifle,  play ; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  To  jest ;  play  the 
buffoon. 

The  Komans  were  fallen  into  that  degree  of  Irreligion 
and  Atheism  that  nothing  was  more  common  among  them 
than  to  da-oll  upon  Religion.     StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

TipWn  is  an  absolute  Lombard-Street  Wit,  a  Tellow  that 
drolls  on  the  strength  of  Fifty  thousand  Pounds. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  i.  1. 

II.  irans.  If.  To  lead  or  influence  by  jest  or 
trick;  cajole. 

Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses  may  yet 
be  laughed  or  drolled  into  them.  Sir  B.  V Estrange. 

Wise  men  may  be  argued  out  of  a  Keligion  they  own, 

but  none  but  Fools  and  Madmen  will  be  droll  d  out  of  it. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  1. 1. 

2.  To  turn  into  a  jest.     [Bare.] 

In  fact,  I  don't  know  but  the  Colonel  is  a  little  too  jolly. 
This  drolling  everything  is  rather  fatiguing. 

Howells,  Their  Wedding  Journey,  p.  280. 

droUert  (dro'ler),  n.    A  jester;  a  buffoon. 

And  now  he  is  making  an  experiment  by  another  sort  of 
enemies,  and  sets  the  apes  and  drolUrs  upon  it. 

GlanmUe,  Sermons,  iv. 

drollery  (dro'le-ri),  «. ;  pi.  drolleries  (-riz).  [< 
OF.  drolerie,  dfaulerie,  waggery,  a  merry  prank, 
an  antic  figure  or  mask  set  on  a  scutcheon  or 
coat  of  arms,  mod.  F.  drSlerie,  waggery,  <  drolle, 
drdle,  n.  See  droll,  ».]  1.  The  conduct  of  a 
droll,  buffoon,  or  wag ;  something  done  to  raise 
mirth;  sportive  tricks;  buffoonery;  fun. 

They  [the  people  of  Judah]  made  sport  with  the  Proph- 
ets and  turned  their  threatnings  into  songs  of  miri;h  and 
droiuii.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  IL  iv. 

He  contrived  to  make  the  most  commonplace  subjecte 
amusing,  and  caiTied  everybody  along  with  him  m  his 
wildest  flights  of  drolle^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^ 
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2.  The  character  of  being  droll ;  comicalness; 
humor. 

The  rich  drollery  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

Macaulay,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

3.  Comical  action,  as  in  a  dramatic  represen- 
tation ;  something  used  or  done  to  excite  mirth. 

He  is  loth  to  make  nature  afraid  in  his  plays,  like  those 
that  beget  tales,  tempests,  and  such  like  drolleries. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  Ind. 

4t.  A  comic  picture. 

We  arrived  late  at  Koterdam,  where  was  their  annual 
marte  or  faire,  so  furnished  with  pictures  (especially  Land- 
sldps  and  Drolleries,  as  they  call  those  clounish  represen- 
tations) that  I  was  amaz'd.    Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  13, 1641. 

Their  [Dutch  artists']  pictures,  in  their  own  age,  were 
not  classed  in  the  range  of  serious  work ;  they  bore  com- 
monly the  significant  name  of  Drolleries. 

F.  T.  Palgrave,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  85. 

droU-houset  (drol'hous),  n.  A  place  where 
drolls  or  drolleries  were  acted. 

Should  the  senate-house  where  all  our  lawgivers  as- 
semble be  used  for  a  theatre  or  droll-house,  or  for  idle 
puppet-shows?  Watts,  Holiness  of  Times,  etc.,  iii. 

droUict  (dro'lik),  a.  [<  droll,  n.,  +  -Jc]  Per- 
taining to  a  droll  or  puppet-show. 

Thalestris,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  Anna  Bullen,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  some  other  high  princess  in  drollic  story. 

Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild,  ii.  3. 

drollingly  (dro'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  jesting  man- 
ner. 

What  confusion  will  one  day  cover  the  faces  of  those 
that  .  .  .  speak  slightly  .  .  .  and  perhaps  drollingly  of 
the  supreme  and  infinitely  perfect  Being  f 

Boyle,  Works,  V.  1B6. 

droUistt  (^o'list), «.  [<  droll  +  4st.']  A  face- 
tious person ;  a  jester;  a  buffoon. 

These  idle  drollists  have  an  utter  antipathy  to  all  braver 
and  more  generous  kinds  of  knowledge. 

GlanmUe,  Hefiections  on  Drollery  and  Atheism,  §  3. 

droUy  (drol'li),  adv.  In  a  droll  or  comical  man- 
ner. 

At  first  sight,  nothing  seems  more  drolly  trivial  than  the 
lives  of  those  whose  single  achievement  is  to  record  the 
wind  and  the  temperature  three  times  a  day. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  5. 

Dromadidas  (dro-mad'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Vro- 
mas,  (Dromad-)'  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  gralla- 
torial  birds  of  uncertain  position,  represented 
by  the  genus  Dromas  alone.    Also  Dromidm. 

Dromseidae  (dro-me'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dro- 
mmus  +  -idm.']  '  The  emus  considered  as  a  fam- 
ily of  ratite  birds.    See  DromwiruB. 

Dromaeinae  (dro-me-i'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <.  Dro- 
mmus  +  -iwfls.]  The  emus  as  a  subfamily  of 
ratite  birds  of  the  family  Casuariidte,  repre- 
sented only  by  the  genus  Dromwus  (which  see). 
Also  written  Dromaiince. 

Dromseoguathae  (dro-mf-og'na-the),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fem.  pi.  of  dronueognathus :  see  dromeeog- 
natlious.']  In  ornith.,  a  group  of  birds,  embra- 
cing only  the  tinamous  {Tinamidce  or  Orypturi) 
of  South  America ;  birds  which,  although  be- 
longing to  the  Carinatoe,  have  the  bones  of  the 
palate  disposed  substantially  as  in  the  Batitce. 
See  dromcBognathism. 

Dromaeognathi  (dro-me-og'na-tM), m.^jZ.  [NL., 
masc.  pi.  of  dromcEognathus :  see  above.]  Same 
as  Dromceognathce. 

droniaeognathism  (dro-me-og'na-thizm),  n.  [< 
drommognath-ous  +  4sm.\  The  arrangement 
of  the  bones  of  the  palate  in  the  particular 
manner  seen  in  the  Dromceognathce  and  all  ra- 
tite or  struthious  birds,  as  the  ostrich  and  its 
allies.  The  posterior  ends  of  the  palatines  and  the  an- 
terior ends  of  the  pterygoids  are  very  imperfectly,  or  not 
at  all,  articulated  with  the  basisphenoidal  rostrum,  being 
usually  separated  from  it,  and  supported  by  the  broad, 
cleft  hinder  end  of  the  vomer.  Strong  basipterygoid  pro- 
cesses, arising  from  the  body  of 
the  basisphenoid,  and  not  from 
the  rostrum,  articulate  with  fa- 
cets which  are  situated  nearer 
the  posterior  than  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  inner  edges  of  the 
pterygoid  bones.    Huxley. 

dromaeognathous  (dro- 
me-og'na-thus),  a.  [< 
Nil.  dromceognathus,  < 
Dromceus,  the  generic 
name  of  the  emu,  +  Gr. 
yvdeog,ia.-w.]  1.  Exhibiting 
dromasognathism;  hav- 
ing the  palate-bones  dis- 
posed substantially  as  in 
the  ostrich.— 2.  Belong- 
ing to  or  being  one  of  the 
Dromceognathw. 

All  the  Eatite  birds,  and  the 
tinamous    alone    of    Carinate 
birds,  are  dromceognathous. 
Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  168. 


dromedary 

Dromseopappi  (dro-me-o-pap'i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  6po/ialo(,  swift,  fleet,  -1-  na-invo(,  a  little  bird.] 
An  order  of  extinct  birds  with  teeth,  conter- 
minous with  the  subclass  Odontolcw  (which 
see). 

Dromaeornis  (dro-me-dr'nis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Bro- 
mceus,  q.  v.,  +  Gr.  bpvtq,  a  bird.]  A  genus  of 
extinct  Australian  ratite  birds :  so  called  from 
its  affinity  to  Dromceus,  the  genus  of  living 
emus.    Also  Dromornis. 

Dromaeus  (dro-me'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dpo/ialo^, 
swift,  fleet,  <.'6p6/j.o{,  a  running,  <  Spa/idv,  run: 
see  dromedary.]  A  ge- 
nus of  ratite  birds, 
of  the  family  Casua- 
riidcB  and  subfamily 
DromceincB;  the  emus. 
Three  species  are  recog- 
nized by  natm-alists,  D.  no- 
voe-hoUandioe,  D.  ater,  and 
D.  irroratus.  In  general 
the  characters  are  those  of 
Casuarius,  the  cassowaries ; 
but  there  is  no  casque  upon 
the  head,  which  is  feather- 
ed; the  beak  is  compara- 
tively slender  ;  and  the  rudi- 
mentary wings  are  entirely 
hidden  in  the  very  long  and 
copious  plumage  which 
parts  along  the  back  and 
falls  on  each  side  in  long 
curly  plumes,  somewhat  re- 
sembling hair.  The  feathers 
are  double — that  is,  two 
or  even  three  webs  grow 
from  one  main  stem.  See 
emu.  Also  Dromaius,  Dro- 
miceius. 

Dromaius,  ».  See  Dro- 

mcBus. 

Dromas  (dro'mas),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  dpofidi, 
running,      <      6pa/ielv. 


€a? 


Pelvis  and  Hind  Limb  of  Emu 
(Dromaus), 

II,  ilium,  with  «,  anterior  pro- 
cess, and  b,  posterior  process ;  /j, 
ischium;  Pb,  pubis;  Pm,  femur; 
T,  tibia;  F,  fibula;  As,  astraga- 
lus; Ca,  calcaneumf  i,  head  of 
metatarsus;  //,  ///,  /K,  meta- 
tarsal processes  for  second,  third, 
*"        lare  with 


Skull  of  Notkura  macu- 
losa (witti  most  of  beak  cut 
off),  showing  dromaeogna- 
thous structure  of  palate. 

Mxp,  maxillopalatine ; 
PI,  palatine  ;  Pt,  jjterygoid  ; 
Vo,  vomer ;  -f-,  basipterygoid 


J.  u  iiiii  I'Qy  X  ly^u.^tt*'-      larsnii  processes  lor  secont 

run:  see  dromedary  \  ''^l^^^^SkJieuSk 
The  typical  and  only 
genus  of  grallatorial  birds  of  the  family  Dro- 
madidce.  There  is  but  one  species,  Dromas 
ardeola,  of  India  and  Africa. 

Dromatheriiun  (dro-ma^the'ri-um),  n.  [NL., 
irreg.  <  (Jr.  dpo/idg,  running,  +  Br/piov,  a  wild 
beast.]  1.  A  genus  of  fossil  mesozoic  mam- 
mals. D.  silvestre,  representing  a  very  primitive  type 
of  Mammalia,  has  been  found  in  the  Triassic  formations 
of  North  America,  in  the  Chatham  coal-fields  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Dromatherium  is  the  oldest  American 
mammal  yet  discovered. 

2.  [I.  c]  PI.  dromatJieria,  dromatJieriums  (-a, 
-umz).    An  animal  of  the  genus  Dromatherium. 

dromedarian  (drum-f-da'ri-an),  n.     [<  drome- 
dary +  -an.]    Same  as  drornedarist. 
Ridden  by  dromedarians  in  Egyptian  costume. 

Daily  Telegraph  (London),  Nov.  7, 1877. 

drornedarist  (drum'e-da-rist),  n.  [<  drome- 
dary +  -is*.]  One  wto  rides  or  drives  a  drom- 
edary. 

As  to  'Osma'n  Ibn  El-Hheb'la  and  Mohham'mad  Ib'n 
Ka'mil,  the  Drom^arist,  they  journeyed  until  they  en- 
tered the  castle  of  El-Ear'ak. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  II.  131. 

dromedary  (drum'e-da-ri),  n. ;  pi.  dromedaries 
(-riz).  [Early  mod'.  E'.  also  dromedare;  <  ME. 
dromedarie,  -ary,  also  drowmondere,  <  OF.  drome- 
daire,  F.  dromadaire  =  Pr.  dromadari,  drome- 
dari,  dromodari  =  Sp.  dromedal,  dromedario  = 
Pg.  It.  dromedario  =  D.  drommedaris  =  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  dromedar,  <  LL.  dromedarius,  prop.  *dromar- 
darius,  extended,  with  suffix  -arius,  <  L.  dromas 
{dromad-),  a  dromedary,  <  Gr.  Spop-iQ  {SpopaS-), 
running  (cf.  Spo/zalog  Kapr/Tjic,  a  dromedary,  lit. 
running  camel),  <  6pap.eiv,  2d  aor.  associated  with 
rpsxeiv,  run.]  1.  A  thorough-bred  or  blooded 
Arabian  camel,  of  more  than  ordinary  speed 
and  bottom,  expressly  cultivated  and  used  for 
riding.  The  dromedary  is  not  a  distin^  or  natural  spe- 
cies, but  an  improved  domestic  breed  or  race,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  an  ordinary  camel  that  a  race-horse  or 
hunter  does  to  a  common  horse.  Dromedaries  are  for  the 
most  part  of  the  one-humped  species,  Carrultis  dromedor 
rius;  but  the  two-humped  Bactrian  camel  may  also  be 
improved  into  a  dromedary.    See  ca/mel. 

Abulites  there  mette  Alexander  .  .  .  and  presented hym 
amongst  the  reste  of  other  thinges  dromedary  camels  y* 
were  wonderful  swift. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Cui'tius,  fol.  108. 
After  did  a  mightie  man  pursew, 
Ryding  upon  a  Dromedare  on  hie. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  rv.  viii.  38. 

I  was  moving  over  the  Desert,  not  upon,  the  rocldng 
dromedary,  but  seated  in  a  barque  made  of  mother-of- 
pearl.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  138. 

2t.  Same  as  dromon.  , 

The  dromion,  dromon,  or  dromedary,  was  a  large  war 

ship,  the  prototype  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  Saxons. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  310. 


Dromia 

Dromia  (dro'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6po/iiac,  a 
kind  of  fish,  <  dpofio^j  a  running,  <  Spafisiv,  run : 
see  dromedary.]    The  typical  genus  of  JJromi- 


Sponge-crab  {Dromia  vulgaris), 

idee.  They  have  2  paii-s  of  podobranchise,  5  pairs  of  an- 
terior and  of  posterior  arthrobranchise,  and  4  pairs  of  pleu- 
robranchiae. 
dxomic,  dromical  (drom'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
ipoiuKo^,  good  at  running,  swift,  fleet,  also  per- 
taining to  running  or  to  a  race-course,  <  Spd/ioc;, 
a  running,  race-course:  see  dromos.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  race-course  or  dromos,  or  to 
racing. — 2.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  equivalent 
to  basilican  as  applied  to  a  type  of  church,  from 
its  plan  resemhling  that  of  a  raoe-eonrse. 

In  the  Eastern  church,  though  the  erection  of  St.  So- 
phia, at  Constantinople,  introduced  a  new  type  which  al- 
most entirely  superseded  the  old  one,  tlie  basiUcanform — 
or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  dromicalt  from  its  shape  being 
that  of  a  race-course  (dromos) — was  originally  as  much  the 
rule  as  in  the  West.  Ejicyc.  Brit,  III.  418. 

These  remarks  of  course  apply  only  to  churches  of  the 
true  Eastern  type;  there  are  many  of  the  kind  called 
dromic,  or  basilican,  which  exhibit  the  early  Western  ar- 
rangement. J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  170. 

Dromiceius  (drom-i-se'i-us), ».  [NL.]  Same  as 
Dromcetis. 

Dromicia  (dro-mish'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Spofimdg, 
good  at  running,  swift :  see  dromic.~\  A  genus 
of  marsupials,  including  the  dormouse  phalan- 
gers,  such  as  D.  nana.  There  are  several  species  of 
these  little  phalangers,  resembling  dormice  in  habits,  and 


Dormouse  Phalanger  {Dromicia  nana), 

to  some  extent  in  appearance ;  some  have  a  length  of  only 
8  or  4  inches,  with  the  tail  about  as  long.  The  genus  is 
technically  characterized  by  having  only  three  true  molars 
above  and  below,  and  an  incipient  parachute ;  it  is  most 
nearly  related  to  the  pygmy  petaurists,  or  small  flying- 
phalangers,  such  as  Belideus  and  Acrobates, 

Dromidse  (drom'i-de),  n,  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as 
DromadidcB, 

Dromiidae  (dro-mi'i-de),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dro- 
mia +  4d(e.']  A  family  of  braehyurous  or  ano- 
murous  decapodous  crustaceans,  the  sponge- 
crabs,  having  remarkably  large  chelffi :  a  tran- 
sitional group  between  the  Brachyura  and  the 
Maerura, 

dromoi,  n.    Plural  of  dromos, 

dromont,  dromondt,  to.  [<  ME.  dromoun,  dro- 
msnd,  dromund,  dromande,  drowmund,  etc.,  = 
MLG.  dragemunt  (assimilated  to  MLG.  dragen, 
draw),  <  OF.  dromon,  dromont,  later  dromant,  a 
smaU  and  swift  vessel,  <  LL.  dromo(n-),  <  LGr. 
Spdjiuv,  a  light  vessel,  dromond,  <  Gr.  dpifwc, 
a  running,  <  6paptlv,  run :  see  dromedary.]  A 
large,  fast-sailing  war-vessel ;  hence,  a  similar 
vessel  of  any  kind.  Also  dromedary. 
Whan  at  Hampton  he  made  the  great  drcmuyns, 
Which  passed  other  great  ships  of  all  the  commons. 

Hakluyts  Voyages,  I.  205. 
Roger^de  Hoveden  .  .  .  and  Peter  de  Longtof t  celebrate 
the  struggle  which  Richard  I on  his  way  to  Pales- 
tine, had  with  a  huge  droinon.  ,  .  .  This  vessel  had  three 
masts,  was  very  high  out  of  the  water,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  1500  men  on  board.                   Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  310. 


1776 

And  of  the  merchants  bought  a  dromond  tall 
They  called  the  Eose-Gai'land. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  12. 

Dromornis  (dro-mdr'nis),  to.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Spdjioq, 
a  running  (see  Dromcens),  +  opwf,  a  bird.] 
Same  as  DromcBomis.  Owen,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc, 
1872,  p.  682. 

dromos  (drom'os),  n. ;  pi.  dromoi  (-oi).  [<  Gr. 
6p6fioc,  a  running,  course,  race-course,  <  Spa/ielv, 
run:  see  dromedary.]  1.  In  Gr.  are%.,  a  race- 
course.— 2.  In  archceol.,  an  entrance-passage 
or  avenue,  as  to  a  subterranean  treasury;  a 
ivay  bordered  by  rows  of  columns ;  an  alley  be- 
tween rows  of  statues,  as  the  usual  approaches 
of  Egyptian  temples. 

Alleys  of  colossal  rams  or  sphinxes  form  the  approach  or 
dromos.    C.  0.  MUller,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  §  219. 

drone^  (dron),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  droned,  ppr. 
droning.  [Altered,  in  conformation  to  drone^, 
TO.,  from  *droun  =  So.  drune,  low,  murmur,  < 
ME.  drounen  (rare),  roar  or  bellow  (said  of  a 
dragon) ;  not  in  AS. ;  =  MD.  dronen,  drewnen, 
tremble,  quaver,  D.  dreunen,  make  a  trembling 
noise,  =  MLG.  dronen,  LG.  dronen,  >  G.  droh- 
nen,  dronen,  drone,  hum,  =  Icel.  drynja,  roar 
(cf .  drynr,  a  roaring,  drunur,  a  thundering),  = 
Sw.  drona,  low,  bellow,  drone,  =  Dan.  drone, 
peal,  rumble,  boom  (cf.  dron,  a  boom).  Cf. 
Goth,  drunjus,  a  sound,  voice ;  Gr.  BpfjvoQ,  a  dirge 
(see  threne).  Hence  (remotely)  drone^.]  1. 
intrans.  If.  To  roar ;  bellow. 

Hee  drowned  as  a  dragon,  dredeful  of  noyes. 

Aliaaunder  of  Macedoim  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  985. 

2.  To  give  forth  a  monotonous,  unvaried  tone ; 
utter  a  dull  humming  sound;  hum  or  buzz,  as 
a  beetle  or  a  bagpipe. 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  Hight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

Red  after  revel,  droned  her  lurdane  knights 

Slumbering.  Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

Like  the  national  instrument  of  Scotland,  the  mind 

drones  wofully  and  will  discourse  most  dolorous  music, 

unless  an  expansive  and  resilient  force  within  supplies  the 

basis  of  quickly  responsive  action.  Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XX.  103. 

3.  To  use  a  dull,  monotonous  tone :  as,  he  drones 
in  his  reading. 

Turn  out  their  droning  senate,  and  possess 
That  seat  of  empire  which  our  souls  were  f ram*d  for. 
Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  ii.  3. 
Pale  wizard  priests,  o'er  occult  symbols  droning. 

Whittier,  Worship. 

II.  trans.  To  give  forth  or  utter  in  a  monot- 
onous, dull  tone :  as,  he  drones  his  sentences. 
I  ask  no  organ's  soulless  breath 
To  drone  the  themes  of  life  and  death. 

Whittier,  The  Meeting. 
And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit. 

Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees. 
The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlac, 
And  Saint  Basil's  homilies. 

Longfellow,  King  Witlaf's  Drinking-Hom. 

dronel  (dron),  to.  [<  drone'^,  v.]  1.  A  monoto- 
nous, continuedtone  or  sound;  a  humming:  as, 
the  drone  of  a  bee. 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  .  .  .  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire 
bagpipe.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

If  men  should  ever  bee  thumming  the  drone  of  one 
plaine  Song,  it  would  be  a  dull  Opiat  to  the  most  wakef  ull 
attention.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

2.  In  MJMsic ;  (a)  A  pipe  in  the  bagpipe  which 
gives  out  a  continuous  and  invariable  tone. 

The  harmony  of  them  that  pipe  in  recorders,  flutes,  and 
dron£S.  Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  536. 

(6)  A  drone-bass. 
drone^  (dron),  to.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  droane; 
<  ME.  drone,  drane,  <  AS.  drdn,  also  drcen  = 
OLG.  drdn,  MLG.  drane,  drone,  LG.  drone  (>  G. 
drohne,  and  prob.  Dan.  drone  =  Icel.  drjoni,  a 
drone;  cf.  Sw.  dronare,  a  drone,  Ut.  'droner'); 
akin  to  OHG.  treno,  MHG.  trene,  tren,  G.  dial. 
(Sax.,  Austr.)  trehne,  trene,  a  drone.  Cf.  Lith. 
tranni,  Gr.  (Laoon.)  Bpava^,  a  drone,  revOp^vti, 
Tev6pijo6v,  a  kind  of  wasp  or  bee,  av6pi]vri,  avOpr;- 
S&v,  a  hornet  or  wasp  {seeiAnthrenus);  all  appar. 
ult.  from  the  imitative  root  of  dro»el,t).]  1.  The 
male  of  the  honey-bee.  it  is  smaller  than  the  queen 
bee,  but  larger  than  the  working  bee.  The  drones  make 
no  honey,  but  after  living  a  few  weeks  and  impregnating 
the  queen  they  are  killed  or  driven  from  the  hive  by  the 
workers.    See  6eei. 

I  would  be  loath 
To  be  a  burden,  or  feed  like  a  drone 
On  the  industrious  labour  of  the  bee. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Hi.  1. 
If  once  he  [Love]  lose  his  Sting,  he  grows  a  Drone. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Against  Fruition. 
All  with  united  force  combine  to  drive 
The  lazy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive. 

Dryden,  .ffiieid,  i. 


drool 

Hence — 2.  An  idler;  a  sluggard;   one  who 
lives  on  the  labor  of  others. 

I  found  myself  a  member  of  an  active  community  in 
which  not  a  drone  nor  an  invalid  could  be  counted. 

jB.  S.  Phelps,  Beyond  the  Gates,  p.  134. 

drone^  (dron),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  droned,  ppr. 
droning.     [<  drone^,  to.]     To  live  in  idleness. 
Why  was  I  not  the  twentieth  by  descent 
From  a  long  restive  race  of  droning  kings  ?  Dryden. 

drone-bass  (dron'bas),  to.  In  music,  a  bass 
consisting  of  the  tonic,  or  of  the  tonic  and  domi- 
nant, sounded  continuously  throughout  a  piece. 
It  is  frequently  employed  for  a  pastoral  effect. 

drone-beetle  (dr6n'be''tl),  to.  a  beetle  of  the 
family  Geotrypidce. 

drone-cell  (dion'sel),  to.  One  of  those  cells  of 
a  honeycomb  which  are  destined  for  the  larvae 
of  male  bees.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  these  at  a 
later  period  than  in  the  worker-cells. 

drone-fly  (dron'fll),  to.  A  dipterous  insect  or 
fly  of  the  family  Syrpliidm,  Eristalis  tenax :  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  drone  bee. 

drone-pipe  (dron'pip),  n.  1.  A  pipe  produ- 
cing a  droning  sound;  hence,  poetically,  the 
droning  hum  of  an  insect. 

You  fell  at  once  into  a  lower  key 
That's  worse  —  the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble-bee. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1,  330. 

Specifically — 2.  The  largest  tube  of  a  bagpipe, 
which  produces  the  droning  sound;  the  drone, 
drongo  (drong'go),  TO.  1.  A  name  given  by  Le 
Vaillant,  in  the  form  drongeur,  to  a  South  Afri- 
can bird  afterward  known  as  the  musical  dron- 
go, Dicrurus  musicus ;  then  extended  to  the 
numerous  African,  Asiatic,  and  East  Indian 
fly-catching  crow-like  birds  with  long  forked 
tails  which    compose  the    family  Dicruridee. 


Drongo  {Buchaftga  aira). 

They  are  also  called  drongo-sJirikes.  The  Bvr 
changa  atra  of  India  and  the  further  East  is  an 
example. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  The  generic  name 
of  a  Madagasoan  species  usually  known  as  Di- 
crurus  or  Edolius  forflcatns.  In  this  sense  the 
quasi-Latin  form  Drongits  is  found. 

drongo-cuckoo  (drong'g6-kuk'''6),  TO.  A  cuckoo 
of  the  genus  Swniculus,  as  S.  dicruroides  of 
NepM. 

drongo-sbrike  (drong'go-shrik),  TO.  Same  as 
drongo,  1. 

dronish  (dro'nish),  a.  [<  drone^  + -isfel.]  Like 
a  drone;  lazy;  indolent;  inactive. 

The  dronish  monks,  the  scorn  and  shame  of  manhood. 

Rowe. 

dronishly  (dro'nish-li),  adv.  In  a  dronish  man- 
ner. 

dronisbness  (dro'nish-nes),  TO.  The  state  of  be- 
ing dronish. 

dronkf.  An  obsolete  (Middle  English)  form  of 
drank  and  of  drvmk. 

dronkelewt,  a.  and  m.    See  drunkelew. 

dronkent.  An  obsolete  (Middle  English)  form 
of  drunken, 

dronklet,  v.  [ME.  dronklen  for  *drunklen,  freq. 
of  drinicen,  pp.  drunken,  dronken,  drink:  see 
drink,  drunk,  and  cf.  drinhle,]  I.  trans.  To 
drench;  drown. 

II.  intrans.  To  drown.  Bobert  of  Brunne,  tr, 
of  Langtoft's  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  106,  etc. 

dronte  (dron'te),  TO.  [<  D.  dronte  =  Dan.  dronte, 
dodo.     See  dodo.]    A  name  of  the  dodo. 

drony  (dro'ni),  a.  [<  drone^  +  -j/i.]  Like  a 
drone;  dronish;  sluggish.    Johnson.     [Bare.] 

drook,  V.  t.    See  drouk. 

drooket,  p.  a.    See  droukit. 

drool  (drol),  V.  i.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  droul; 
a  contr.  of  driveP-,  q.  v.]  To  slaver,  as  an  in- 
fant; drivel;  drop  saliva.  [Prov.  Eng.,  and 
common  in  the  United  States.] 

There  the  slave-holder  finds  the  chief  argument  for  his 
ownership  of  men,  and  in  Africa  or  New  England  kidnaps 
the  weak,  his  mouth  drooling  with  texts. 

Theodore  Parker,  in  Dean,  p.  169. 


